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DAVID  HUME,    ESQ. 


WRITTEX  BY  HIMSELF. 


MY   OWN   LIFE. 


It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  long  of  himself  without  vanity ;  therefore  I  shall  be  short. 
It  may  be  thought  an  instance  of  vanity  that  I  pretend  at  all  to  write  my  life  ;  but  this  nar- 
rative shall  contain  little  more  than  the  history  of  my  writings  ;  as,  indeed,  almost  all  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  literary  pursuits  and  occupations.  The  first  success  of  most  of  my 
^vritings  was  not  such  as  to  be  an  object  of  vanity. 

I  was  bom  the  26th  of  April,  1711,  old  style,  at  Edinburgh.  I  was  of  a  good  family,  both 
by  father  and  mother:  my  father's  family  is  a  branch  of  the  Earl  of  Home's,  or  Hume's; 
and  my  ancestors  had  been  proprietors  of  the  estate  which  my  brother  possesses,  for  several 
generations.  My  mother  was  daughter  of  Sir  David  Falconer,  President  of  the  College  of 
Justice  :  the  title  of  Lord  Halkerton  came  bj'  succession  to  her  brother. 

My  family,  however,  was  not  rich,  and  being  myself  a  younger  brother,  my  patrimony, 
according  to  the  mode  of  my  coimtry,  was  of  course  very  slender.  My  father,  who  passed 
for  a  man  of  parts,  died  when  I  was  an  infant,  leaving  me,  «ith  an  elder  brotlier  and  a  sister, 
imder  the  care  of  our  mother,  a  woman  of  singular  merit,  who,  though  young  and  handsome, 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  rearing  and  educating  of  her  children.  1  passed  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  education  with  success,  and  was  seized  very  eaj'lj'  with  a  passion  for  lite- 
rature, which  lias  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  great  source  of  my  enjoyments. 
My  studious  disposition,  my  sobriety,  and  my  industiy,  gave  my  family  a  notion  that  the  law 
was  a  proper  profession  for  me  ;  but  I  found  an  unsurmountable  aversion  to  everj-  thing  but 
the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  general  learning ;  and  while  they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon 
Voet  and  Vinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I  was  secretly  devouring. 

My  very  slender  fortune,  however,  being  unsuitable  to  this  plan  of  life,  and  my  health  being 
a  little  broken  by  my  ai-dent  application,  I  was  tempted,  or  rather  forced,  to  make  a  very 
feeble  trial  for  entering  into  a  more  active  scene  of  life.  In  1734  I  went  to  Bristol,  with  some 
recommendations  to  several  merchants  ;  but  in  a  few  months  found  that  scene  totally  unsiut- 
able  to  me.  I  went  over  to  France  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat ; 
and  I  there  laid  that  plan  of  life  which  I  ha\'e  steadily  and  successfully  pursued.  I  resolved 
to  make  a  very  rigid  frugality  supply  my  deficiency  of  fortune,  to  maintain  unimpaired  my 
independency,  and  to  regard  every  object  as  contemptible,  except  the  improvement  of  my 
talents  in  literature. 

During  my  reti-eat  in  France,  first  at  Rheims,  but  chiefly  at  La  Fleche,  in  Anjou,  I  com- 
posed my  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  After  passing  three  years  very  agieeably  in  that  coun- 
try, I  came  over  to  London  in  1737.  In  the  end  of  1738  I  published  my  Treatise,  and  im- 
mediately went  down  to  my  mother  and  my  brother,  who  lived  at  his  country-house,  and 
employed  himself  \'ery  judiciously  and  successfully  in  the  improvement  of  his  fortxme. 
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Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  than  my  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  It  fell 
dead-born  from  the  press, \\\i\\o\\{.  reaching  such  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  mumiiu:  among 
the  zealots.  But  being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper,  I  very  soon  recovered 
the  blow,  and  prosecuted  with  gi-eat  ardour  my  studies  in  the  country.  In  1742  I  printed  at 
Edinburgh  the  first  part  of  my  Essays :  the  work  was  favourably  received,  and  soon  made 
me  entirely  forget  my  former  disappointment.  I  continued  with  my  mother  and  brother  in 
the  country,  and  in  that  time  recovered  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  which  I  had 
too  much  neglected  in  my  early  youth. 

In  1745  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Annaiidale,  inviting  me  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  England;  I  found  also,  that  the  friends  and  family  of  that  young  nobleman'were 
desirous  of  putting  him  under  my  care  and  direction,  for  the  state  of  his  mind  and  health  . 
required  it. — I  lived  with  him  a  twelvemonth.  My  appointments  during  that  time  made  a 
considerable  accession  to  my  small  fortune.  I  then  received  an  invitation  fi-om  General  St. 
Clair  to  attend  him  as  a  secretaiy  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at  first  meant  against  Canada, 
but  ended  in  an  incursion  on  the  coast  of  France.  Next  year,  to  wit,  1747, 1  received  an  in-" 
vitation  from  the  General,  to  attend  him  in  the  same  station  in  his  military  embassy  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  I  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  introduced  at 
tliese  courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  General,  along  with  Sir  Harry  Erskine  and  Captain  Grant, 
now  General  Grant.  These  two  years  were  almost  the  only  interruptions  which  my  studies 
have  received  during  the  course  of  my  life  :  I  passed  them  agreeably,  and  in  good  company ; 
and  my  ap]3ointments,  with  my  frugality,  had  made  me  reach  a  fortime,  which  I  called  inde- 
pendent, though  most  of  my  friends  were  inclined  to  smile  when  I  said  so :  in  short,  I  was 
now  master  of  near  a  thousand  pounds. 

I  had  always  entertained  a  notion,  that  my  want  of  success,  in  publishing  the  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  had  proceeded  more  from  the  manner  than  the  matter,  and  that  I  had  been 
guilty  of  a  verj'  usual  indiscretion,  in  going  to  the  press  too  earl\'.  I  therefore  cast  the  first 
part  of  that  work  anew  in  the  Inquiiy  concerning  Human  Understanding,  which  was  pub- 
lislied  while  I  was  at  Turin.  But  this  piece  was  at  first  little  more  successfiil  than  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Natm^e.  On  my  return  from  Italy,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  all  Eng- 
land in  a  ferment,  on  account  of  Dr.  MidtUeton's  Free  Inquiry-,  while  my  performance  was 
entirely  o\erlooked  and  neglected  A  new  edition  which  had  been  published  in  London,  of 
my  Essays,  moral  and  political,  met  not  \\\Xh  a  much  better  reception. 

Such  is  the  force  of  nattu'al  temper,  that  these  disappointments  made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion on  me.  I  went  down  in  1749,  and  li^■ed  two  years  wdth  my  brother  at  his  coimtrj' -house, 
for  my  mother  was  now  dead.  T  there  composed  the  second  part  of  my  Essay,  which  I  call- 
ed Pohtical  Discom-ses,  and  also  my  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  which  is 
another  part  of  my  Treatise  that  I  cast  anew.  ^Meanwhile  my  bookseller,  A.  Mdler,  informed 
me  that  my  fonner  publications  (all  but  the  imfortunate  Treatise)  were  begiiming  to  be  the 
subject  of  conversation  ;  and  that  the  sale  of  them  was  gradually  increasing,  and  that  new 
editions  were  demanded.  Answers  by  Reverends  and  Right  Reverends  came  out  two  or  three 
in  a  year ;  and  I  found,  by  Di-.  Warburton's  railing,  that  the  books  were  beginning  to  be 
esteemed  in  good  company.  However.  I  had  a  fixed  resolution,  which  I  inflexibly  main- 
tained, never  to  K\Ay  to  any  body ;  and  not  being  very  irascible  in  my  temper,  I  have  easUy 
kept  myself  clear  of  all  literarj-  squabbles.  These  symjjtoms  of  a  rising  reputation  gave  mo 
encouragement,  as  I  was  ever  more  disposed  to  see  the  favoirrable  than  the  unfavourable  side 
of  things ;  a  Xxam  of  mind  which  it  is  more  happy  to  possess,  than  to  be  bom  to  an  estate  of 
ten  thousand  a  year. 

In  1751  I  removed  from  the  coimtrj'  to  the  town,  tlie  tnie  scene  for  a  man  of  letters.  In 
1752  were  ])ublished  at  Edinburgh,  where  1  then  lived,  my  Political  Discourses,  the  only  work 
of  mine  that  was  successful  on  the  first  pubbcation.  It  was  well  received  at  home  and 
abroad.     In  the  same  year  was  published  at  London,  my  Inquirj-  concerning  the  Principles 
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of  Mor;ils  ;  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  (wlio  onght  not  to  jndge  on  that  snbji.'Ct,)  is  of  all  7iiy 
WTitings,  jiistorical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incomparably  the  best.  It  came  unnoticed  mid 
unobserved  into  the  world. 

In  1752  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  chose  me  their  Librarian,  an  office  from  which  I  received 
little  or  no  emolument,  but  wUich  ga\-e  me  the  connnand  of  a  large  library.  I  then  ibrmed 
the  plan  of  writing  the  History  of  England ;  but  being  frightened  with  the  notion  of  con- 
tinuing a  narrative  through  a  jieriod  of  1 700  years,  I  commenced  with  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when,  I  thought,  the  misrepresentations  of  faction  began  chieily  to 
take  place.  I  was,  I  own,  s-.inguine  in  my  expectations  of  the  success  of  this  work.  I 
thought  that  I  was  the  only  historian  that  had  at  once  neglected  present  power,  interest,  and 
authorit}^  and  the  cry  of  popular  ])re)udices ;  and  as  the  subject  was  suited  to  every  capacity, 
I  ex])eeted  proportional  ajiplause.  But  miserable  was  my  disappointment :  I  was  assailed  liy 
one  cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  even  detestation;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  whi"' 
and  tory,  churchman  and  sectary,  freethinker  and  religionist,  patriot  and  corn-tier,  united  in 
their  rage  against  the  man  who  had  presumed  to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  Earl  of  Strafford ;  and  after  the  first  ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over,  what  was 
still  more  mortifying,  the  book  seemed  to  sink  into  oblivion.  Mr.  Miller  told  me,  that  in  a 
twelvemonth  he  sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.  I  scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank  or  letters,  that  could  endure  the  book.  I  must  only 
except  the  primate  of  England,  Dr.  Herring,  and  the  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone,  ^vhich 
seem  two  odd  exceptions.  These  dignified  prelates  separately  sent  mc  a  message  not  to  be 
discouraged. 

I  was,  however,  I  confess,  discouraged ;  and  had  not  the  war  at  that  time  been  breaking 
out  between  France  and  England,  I  had  certainly  retired  to  some  provincial  town  of  the 
former  kingdom,  have  changed  my  name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  my  native  coimlry. 
But  as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practicable,  and  the  subsequent  volume  was  considerably 
advanced,  I  resolved  to  ]iick  up  courage  and  to  persevere. 

In  this  interval,  I  published  at  London  my  Natural  History  of  Religion,  along  with  some 
other  small  pieces :  its  public  entry  was  rather  obscure,  except  only  that  Dr.  Hurd  ^^Tote  a 
pamphlet  against  it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  and  scun-ility,  which  distin- 
guish the  Warbiu'tonian  school.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  some  consolation  for  the  otherwise 
indifferent  reception  of  my  perfonnance. 

In  1 756,  two  years  after  the  fall  of  the  first  volume,  was  published  the  second  volume  of 
my  History,  containing  the  period  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  till  the  Revolution.  This 
performance  happened  to  gi\e  less  displeasure  to  the  whigs,  and  was  better  received.  It  not 
only  rose  itself,  but  helped  to  buoy  up  its  imfortunate  brother. 

But  though  I  had  been  taught  by  exjjcrience,  that  the  whig  party  were  in  possession  of 
bestowing  all  ])laces,  both  in  the  state  and  in  literatme,  I  was  so  little  inclined  to  yield  to 
their  senseless  clamour,  that  in  above  a  hundred  alterations,  which  further  study,  reading,  or 
reflection  engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of  them 
iuvariably  to  the  tory  side.  It  is  ridiculous  to  consider  the  English  constitution  before  that 
period  as  a  regular  plan  of  liberty. 

In  1759  I  published  my  History  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  The  clamour  against  this  per- 
formance was  almost  equal  to  that  against  the  History  of  the  two  first  Stuarts.  The  reign  of 
Elizabeth  w^as  particularly  obnoxious.  But  I  was  now  callous  against  the  impressions  of 
public  folly,  and  continued  very  peaceably  and  contentedly  in  my  retreat  at  Edinburgh,  to 
finish,  in  two  volumes,  the  more  early  part  of  the  English  History,  which  I  gave  to  the  public 
in  1761,  with  tolerable,  and  but  tolerable,  success. 

But  notwithstanding  thLs  variety  of  winds  and  seasons  to  which  my  writings  had  been 
exposed,  they  had  still  been  making  such  advances,  that  the  copy -money  given  me  by  the 
booksellers  much  exceeded  any  thing  fonnerly  known  in  England ;  I  was  become  not  only 
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iiulcpendent,  but  opulent.  I  retired  to  my  native  coimtrj'  of  Scotland,  determined  never 
more  to  set  my  foot  out  of  it ;  and  retaining  the  satisfoction  of  never  having  prefen-ed  a  request 
to  one  girat  man,  or  even  making  advances  of  fricnd.ship  to  any  of  them.  As  T  was  now 
turned  of  fifty,  I  thought  of  passing  all  the  rest  of  my  life  in  this  philosophical  manner,  when 
I  recei'i'cd,  in  17li3,  an  invitation  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  with  whom  I  was  not  in  the  least 
acquainted,  to  attend  him  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  with  a  near  prosjject  of  being  appointed 
secretary  to  his  embassy  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  performing  the  functions  of  that  office. 
This  offer,  however  inviting,  I  at  first  declined,  both  because  T  was  reluctant  to  begin  con- 
nexions with  the  gi'eat,  and  because  I  was  afraid  that  the  civilities  and  gay  company  of  Paris 
would  prove  disagreeable  to  a  person  of  my  age  and  humour :  but  on  his  lordship's  repeating 
the  invitation,  T  accepted  of  it.  I  have  e^ery  reason,  both  of  pleasure  and  interest,  to  think 
myself  happy  in  my  connexions  with  that  nobleman,  as  well  as  afterwards  with  his  brother 
General  Conway. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  strange  effects  of  modes,  will  never  imagine  the  reception  1  met 
with  at  Paris,  from  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  The  more  I  resiled  from  their 
excessive  civilities,  the  more  I  was  loaded  with  them.  There  is,  however,  a  real  satisfaction 
in  living  at  Paris,  from  the  great  number  of  sensible,  knowing,  and  polite  company  with 
which  that  city  abounds  above  all  places  in  the  universe.  I  thought  once  of  settling  there 
for  life. 

I  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy;  and,  in  summer,  1765,  Lord  Hertford  left  me, 
being  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  I  was  Charge  d' Affaires  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1766, 1  left  Paris,  and 
next  summer  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  same  view  as  formerly,  of  burying  myself  in  a 
philosophical  retreat.  I  returned  to  that  j^lace,  not  richer,  but  with  much  more  money,  and 
a  much  larger  income,  by  means  of  Lord  Hertford's  fiiendship,  than  I  left  it ;  and  I  was 
desirous  of  trying  what  superfluity  could  produce,  as  I  had  formerly  made  an  expeiiment  of 
a  competency.  But  in  1767  I  received  from  Mr.  Conway  an  invitation  to  be  under-secretary  ; 
and  this  in\itation,  both  the  character  of  the  person,  and  my  connexions  with  Lord  Hertford, 
prevented  me  from  declining.  I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769,  very  opulent,  (for  I  possessed 
a  revenue  of  <£1000  a-year,)  healthy,  and  though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with  the  pros- 
jject  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and  of  seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputation. 

In  spring  1775  I  \\as  struck  with  a  disorder  in  my  bowels,  which  at  first  gave  me  no  alarm, 
but  has  since,  as  I  apprehend  it,  become  mortal  and  incm-able.  I  now  reckon  upon  a 
speedy  dissolution.  I  ha^•e  suffered  very  little  pain  from  my  disorder;  and  what  is  more 
strange,  have,  notwithstanding  the  great  decline  of  my  person,  never  suffered  a  moment's 
abatement  of  my  spirits ;  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  name  a  period  of  my  life  which  1  should 
most  choose  to  pass  over  again,  1  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  later  period.  I  possess 
the  same  ardour  as  ever  in  study,  and  the  same  gaiety  in  company.  I  consider,  besides, 
that  a  man  of  sixty-five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities ;  and  though  I  see 
many  symptoms  of  my  literary  reputation's  breaking  out  at  last  with  additional  lustre,  I  knew 
that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  tlian 
I  am  at  present. 

To  conclude  historically  with  my  own  character.  I  am,  or  rather  was  ;-(for  that  is  the  style 
I  must  now  use  in  speaking  of  myself,  which  emboldens  me  the  more  to  speak  my  sentiments;) 
I  was,  I  say,  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an  open,  social,  and  cheer- 
ful humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little  susceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation 
in  all  my  jiassions.  Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  ruling  passion,  never  soured  my  temper, 
notwithstanding  my  frequent  disappointments.  ]\Iy  comjjany  was  not  unacceptable  to  the 
young  and  careless,  as  well  as  to  the  studious  and  literary ;  and  as  I  took  a  particidar  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  modest  women,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  disjileascd  with  the  reception  I  met 
■\\ith  from  them.     In  a  word,  though  most  men,  anywise  eminent,  have  found  reason  to  com- 
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plain  of  calumny,  I  never  was  touclicd,  or  even  attacked,  by  her  baleful  tooth  ;  and  though  I 
wantonly  exposed  myself  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  factions,  they  seemed  to  be 
disarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their  wonted  fury.  My  friends  never  had  occasion  to  vindicate  any 
one  circum-stance  of  my  character  and  conduct:  not  but  that  the  zealots,  wc  may  well  sup- 
pose, would  ha^e  been  glad  to  invent  and  jjropagate  any  story  to  my  disadvantage,  but  they 
could  never  find  any  which  thej-  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  probability.  I  cannot  say 
there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  oration  of  myself;  but  1  hope  it  is  not  a  misplaced 
one ;  and  tliis  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  is  easily  cleared  and  ascertained. 

April  18,  177(). 
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ADAM  SMITH,  LL.  D.  TO  WILLIAM  STRAHAN,  ESQ. 


Dear  Sir,  KIiImMi/  Fifeshire,  Nov.  9.  1776. 

It  is  with  a  real,  though  a  very  melancholy,  pleasure,  that  I  sit  down  to  give  you  some  accoimt 
of  the  behaviour  of  our  late  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Hume,  during  his  last  illness. 

Tliough  in  his  o«'n  judgment  his  disease  was  mortal  and  incurable,  yet  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaty  of  his  friends,  to  try  what  might  be  the  effects  of  a  long 
journey.  A  few  days  before  he  set  out,  he  wrote  that  account  of  his  o^ti  life,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  own  jmpers,  he  has  left  to  your  care.  ]My  accoiuit,  therefore,  shall  begin 
where  his  ends. 

He  set  out  for  London  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  at  Moi-peth  met  ivith  Mr.  John  Home 
and  myself,  who  had  both  come  down  from  London  on  purj^ose  to  see  him,  expecting  to  have 
found  him  at  Edmbm-gh-  Mr.  Home  returned  with  him,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  stay  in  England  with  that  care  and  attention  which  might  be  expected  from  a  temper 
so  perfectly  friendly  and  affectionate.  As  I  had  written  to  my  mother  that  she  might  expect 
me  in  Scotland,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  my  jom-ney.  His  disease  seemed  to 
yield  to  exercise  and  change  of  air,  and  when  he  arrived  in  London,  he  was  apparently  in 
much  better  health  than  when  he  left  Edinburgh.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  Bath  to  drink 
the  waters,  which  ap]5eared  for  some  time  to  have  so  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  even  he 
himself  began  to  entertain,  what  he  was  not  apt  to  do,  a  better  opinion  of  his  own  health. 
His  symptoms,  however,  soon  returned  with  their  usual  violence,  and  from  that  moment  he 
gave  xip  all  thoughts  of  recoverj',  but  submitted  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  the  most 
perfect  complacency  and  resignation.  LTpon  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  though  he  found  him- 
self much  weaker,  yet  his  cheeifiilness  never  abated,  and  lie  continued  to  divert  himself,  as 
usual,  with  con-ecting  his  own  works  for  a  new  edition,  with  reading  books  of  amusement, 
with  the  conversation   of  his  friends;,  and  sometimes  in  tlie  evening  with  a  party  at  his 
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fiivouritc  game  of  whist.  His  cheerfulness  was  so  gi'eat,  and  liis  conversation  and  amuse- 
ments ran  so  much  in  their  usual  strain,  that  notwithstanding  all  bad  symjitoms,  many 
people  could  not  believe  lie  was  dying.  "  I  shall  tell  yom  friend,  Colonel  Edmonstone," 
said  Doctor  Dnndas  to  him  one  day,  "  that  I  left  you  nnich  better,  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery."  "  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  as  I  believe  you  would  not  choose  to  tell  any  thing  but  the 
truth,  you  had  better  tell  him,  that  I  am  dying  as  ftist  as  my  enemies,  if  1  have  any,  could 
wish,  and  as  easily  and  cheerfully  as  my  best  friends  could  desire."  Colonel  Edmonstone 
soon  afterwards  came  to  see  him,  and  take  leave  of  him ;  an-d  on  his  way  home  he  could  not 
forbear  wTiting  him  a  letter,  bidding  him  once  more  an  eternal  adieu,  and  applying  to  him, 
as  to  a  dving  man,  the  beautiful  French  verses  in  which  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  in  expectation  of 
his  own  deall),  laments  his  approaching  separation  from  his  friend  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare. 
Mr.  Hume's  magnanimity  and  finnness  were  such,  that  his  most  aifectionate  friends  knew 
that  they  hazarded  nothing  in  talking  or  writing  to  him  as  to  a  dying  man,  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  hurt  bv  tliis  frankness,  he  was  rather  pleased  and  flattered  by  it.  I  happened  to 
come  into  his  room  while  he  was  re  iding  this  letter,  which  he  had  just  received,  and  which 
he  immediatelv  showed  me.  I  told  him,  that  though  I  was  sensible  how  very  much  he  was 
weakened,  and  that  appcai-ances  were  in  many  respects  very  bad,  yet  his  cheerfulness  was 
still  so  great,  the  spirit  of  life  seemed  still  to  be  so  very  strong  in  him,  that  I  could  not  help 
entertaining  some  faint  hopes.  He  answered,  "  Your  hopes  are  groundless.  An  habitual 
diarrhoea  of  more  than  a  year's  standing,  would  be  a  very  bad  disease  at  any  age  :  at  my  age 
it  is  a  mortal  one.  "WTien  I  lie  down  in  the  evening  I  feel  myself  weaker  than  \vhen  1  rose 
in  the  morning,  and  when  I  rise  in  the  morning  weaker  than  when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening. 
I  am  sensible,  besides,  that  some  of  my  vital  pails  are  affected,  so  that  I  must  soon  die." 
"  Well,  said  I,  "  if  it  must  be  so,  you  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  all  your  friends, 
your  brother's  family  in  particular,  in  great  prosperity."  He  said  that  he  felt  that  satisfaction 
so  sensibly,  that  when  he  was  reading,  a  few  days  before,  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
among  all  the  excuses  which  are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering  readily  into  his  boat,  he 
could  not  find  one  that  fitted  him  ;  he  had  no  house  to  finish,  he  had  no  daughter  to  provide  for, 
he  had  no  enemies  upon  whom  he  wished  to  revenge  himself  "  I  could  not  well  imagine,"  said 
he,  "  what  excuse  I  could  make  to  Charon  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have  done 
every  thing  of  consequence  which  I  ever  meant  to  do,  and  I  could  at  no  time  expect  to  leave 
my  relations  and  friends  in  a  better  situation  than  that  in  which  I  am  now  likely  to  leave 
them  :  I  therefore  have  all  reason  to  die  contented."  He  then  diverted  himself  «ith  inventing 
several  jocular  excuses  which  he  supposed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and  with  imagining  the 
very  surly  answers  which  it  might  suit  the  character  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  "  Upon 
further  consideration,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  I  might  say  to  hiin,  '  Good  Cliaron,  I  have  been 
con-ecting  my  works  for  a  new  edition.  Allow  me  a  little  time,  that  I  may  see  how  the  public 
receives  the  alterations.'  But  Charon  woidd  answer, '  When  30U have  seen  the  effect  of  these, 
you  will  be  for  making  other  alterations.'  There  will  be  no  end  of  such  excuses ;  so,  honest 
friend,  please  step  into  the  boat.  But  I  might  still  urge,  '  Have  a  little  patience,  good  Charon, 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  jiublic.  If  I  live  a  ft>w  years  longer,  I 
may  have  the  satisfacti(m  of  seeing  the  downfall  of  some  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  super- 
stition.' But  Charon  would  then  lose  all  temper  and  decency.  '  You  loitering  rogue,  that 
will  not  hapjjen  these  many  hundred  years.  Do  you  fancy  I  will  grant  you  a  lease  for  so  long 
a  tenii  ?     Get  into  the  boat  this  instant,  you  lazy  loitering  rogue.'  " 

But,  though  Mr.  Hume  always  talked  of  his  approaching  dissolution  with  great  cheerful- 
ness, he  never  affected  to  make  any  parade  of  his  magnanimit\%  He  never  mentioned  the 
subject  but  when  the  conversation  naturally  led  to  it,  and  never  dwelt  longer  upon  it  than  the 
course  of  the  conversation  happened  to  require :  it  was  a  subject,  indeed,  which  occurred 
pretty  frequently,  in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  his  friends,  who  came  to  see  him, 
naturally  made  concerning  the  state  of  his  health.     The  conversation  which  I  mentioned 
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above,  and  which  passed  on  Thursday  the  8th  of  Auf,nist,  was  the  last,  except  one,  that  I  ever 
had  \\'ith  him.  He  had  now  become  so  very  weak,  that  the  company  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  fatigued  him  ;  for  his  cheerfuhiess  was  still  so  great,  his  complaisance  and  social  dis- 
position were  still  so  entire,  that  when  any  friend  was  with  liim,  he  could  not  help  talking 
more,  and  with  greater  exertion,  than  suited  the  weakness  of  his  body.  At  his  own  desire 
therefore,  I  agreed  to  leave  Edinburgh,  where  I  was  staying  partly  u]ion  his  account,  and  re- 
turned to  my  mother's  house  here,  at  Kirkaldy,  upon  condition  that  lie  would  send  for  me 
whenever  he  wished  to  see  me  ;  the  physician  who  saw  him  most  frcciuently,  Doctor  Black 
Tindertaking  in  the  meantime  to  write  me  occasionally  an  account  of  the  state  of  his  health 
On  Uie  22d  of  August,  the  Doctor  wrote  me  the  following  letter : 

"  Since  my  last,  I\Ir.  Hume  has  passed  his  time  pretty  easily,  but  is  much  weaker.  He 
sits  up,  goes  do^vn  stairs  once  a  day,  and  amuses  himself  with  reachng,  but  seldom  sees  anv 
i)ody.  He  finds,  that  th"  conversation  of  his  most  intimate  friends  fatigues  and  oppresses 
him';  and  it  is  happy  that  he  does  not  need  it,  for  he  is  quite  free  from  anxiety,  impatience, 
or  low  spirits,  and  passes  his  time  ver\'  well  with  the  assistance  of  amusing  books." 

I  received  the  day  after  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  himself,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : 

"  My  dearest  Frie.vd,  Edinburgh,  Aug.  23,  1776. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  nephew's  hand  in  writing  to  you,  as  I  do  not  rise  to-day. 

"  I  go  very  fast  to  decline,  and  last  night  had  a  small  fever,  which  I  hoped  might  put  a 
quicker  period  to  this  tedious  illness ;  but  unluckily  it  has  in  a  great  measure  gone  off.  I 
cannot  submit  to  your  coming  over  here  on  my  account,  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  see  you  so 
small  a  part  of  the  day,  but  Dr.  Black  can  better  inform  you  concerning  the  degree  of  strength 
which  may  from  time  to  time  remain  with  me.     Adieu,"  &c. 

Three  days  after,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Doctor  Black  : 

"  Dear  Sir,  Edinburgh,  Monday,  Aug.  26,  1776. 

"  Yesterday,  about  four  o'clock  afternoon,  Mr.  Hume  expired.  The  near  approacli  of  his 
death  became  evident  in  the  night  between  Thursday  and  Friday,  when  his  disease  became 
excessive,  and  soon  weakened  him  so  much,  that  he  could  no  longer  rise  out  of  his  bed.  He 
continued  to  the  last  perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from  much  pain  or  feelings  of  distress.  He 
never  dropped  the  smallest  expression  of  impatience ;  but  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
the  people  about  him,  always  did  it  ^vith  affection  and  tenderness.  I  thought  it  improper  to 
write  to  bring  you  over,  especially  as  I  heard  that  lie  had  dictated  a  letter  to  you,  desiring  you 
not  to  come.  When  he  became  very  weak,  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  speak,  and  he  died  in  such 
a  happy  composure  of  mind  that  nothing  could  exceed  it." 

Tlius  died  our  most  excellent  and  never  to  be  forgotten  friend ;  concerning  whose  philo- 
sophical opinions  men  will  no  doubt  judge  vaiiously,  every  one  approving  or  condemning 
them,  according  as  they  happen  to  coincide  or  disagree  with  his  own  ?  but  concerning  whose 
character  and  conduct  there  can  scarce  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  His  temper,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  more  happily  balanced,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  than  that  per- 
haps of  any  other  man  I  have  ever  knomi.  Even  in  the  lowest  state  of  his  fortune,  his  great 
and  necessary  fi-ugality  never  hindered  him  from  exercising,  upon  proper  occasions,  acts  both 
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of  charity  and  generosity.  It  was  a  frugality  founded  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon  the  love  of 
independency.  The  exti-eme  gentleness  of  his  nature  never  weakened  either  the  finnness  of 
his  mind  or  the  steadiness  of  his  resohitions.  His  constant  pleasantry  was  the  genuine  effu- 
sion of  good  nature  and  good  humour,  tempered  with  delicacy  and  modesty,  and  without  even 
the  slightest  tincture  of  malignity,  so  frequently  the  disagi-eeable  source  of  what  is  called  wit 
in  other  men.  It  never  was  the  meaning  of  his  raillery  to  mortity ;  and  therefore,  far  from 
offenrUng,  it  seldom  failed  to  please  and  delight,  even  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  To 
his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the  objects  of  it,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  of  all  his  great 
and  amiable  qualities  which  contributed  more  to  endear  his  conversation.  And  that  gaiety  of 
temjier,  so  agreeable  in  society,  but  which  is  so  often  accompanied  with  frivolous  and  super- 
ficial qualities,  was  in  him  certainly  attended  with  the  most  severe  applipation,  the  most 
extensive  learning,  the  greatest  depth  of  thought,  and  a  capacity  in  every  respect  the  most 
comprehensive.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  considered  him,  both  in  his  life-time  and 
since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as 
perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit. 

I  ever  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

ADAM  SMITH. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Sect.  l.  State  of  the  nation  immediately  after 
the  revolution.  5.  Account  ot  the  new  niima- 
try.  3.  Ihe  convention  converted  into  a  par- 
liiiment.  4.  Muito>  iuthearmy.  5.1  be  coro- 
nation, and  abolition  ot  hearth-money.  6.  1  he 
Commons  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  indemnity 
the  Dutcli.  7.  William's  effoits  in  favour  ot 
the  dissenters.  8.  Act  for  a  toleration.  9. 
Violent  disputes  about  the  bill  for  a  compre- 
hension. 10.  1  he  Commons  atldress  the  king  to 
summon  a  convocation  of  the  clergy.  11.  Set- 
tlement of  the  revenue.  12.  The  king  takes 
umbrage  at  tlie  prot*r€<lings  of  Ihe  whig  party. 


of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  15.  Affaire  of  the 
continent.  16.  War  declared  against  France. 
17.  Proceedinas  in  the  convention  ot  Scotland, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  chosen  pre- 
sident. IR.  Letters  to  the  convention  from 
King  William  and    Kins  James.     19.  They 


:.  and  the  Duke  of  Ha 


the  king's  conduct.  Sf.  Violent  disputes  in 
the  Scottish  parlmment.  C5.  Which  is  ad- 
ioumed.  A  remonstrance  |>resented  to  the 
King.  2^.  'I  he -castie  of  Edmburgh  besieged 
and  taken.  €7.  The  troops  of  Kin^  William 
defeatedat  Killycrankie.  C8.  King  James  cor- 
dially received  by  the  French  kiiie.  29.  Tyr- 
couuel  temporizes  with  King  William.  30. 
James  arrives  in  Ireland.  31.  Issues  tive  pro- 
clamations at  Dutttin.  32.  .Siege  of  London- 
derry. 53.  The  inhabitants  defend  themselves 
with  surprising  courage  and  perseverance,  .tt. 
Cruelly  of  Kospue.  Ihe  French  gpneral.  35. 
The  place  is  relieved  by  Kirke.  36.  Ihe  In- 
Diskilliners  defeat  and  tiike  General  Maccarty. 
SJ.  Meelingnf  the  Irish  parliament.  38.  They 
repeal  the  act  of  settlement,  39-  Pass  an  act 
of  attainder  against  absentees.  40.  .lames 
coins  base  moovy.  ihe  proiestants  of  Ireland 
cruelly  oppressed.  41.  'I  heir  churches  are 
seizen  by  tlie  catliolics.  and  they  are  forbid  to 
assemble  on  pain  of  death.  42.  Admiral  Her- 
bert worste<l  by  the  French  fleet,  in  an  engage- 
ment near  Bantry-bay.  43.  Divers  sentences 
and  attainders  reversed  in  parliament.  44.  In- 
quiry iuto  ttie  cause  of  miscarriages  in  Ireland. 
45.  Cills  passed  in  this  session  of  parliament. 
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Sect.  l.  Duke  of  Schomberg  lands  with  an  army 
■n  Ireland.  2.  The  Inniskilliners  obtain  a 
victory  over  the  Irish.  .1.  Schomberg  cen- 
suredVor  his  inactivity.  4.  'Ihe  French  worsted 
at  Walcourt.  5.  Success  of  the  confederates 
in  Germany.  The  Turks  defeated  at  Pato- 
chin,  Nissa,  and  Widen.  6.  Death  of  Pope 
Innocent  ,\I.  ?.  King  William  becomes  un- 
popular. 3.  A  good  number  of  the  clergy 
refuse  to  take  the  oaths.  9.  The  king  grants  a 
for  reforming  church  discipli 


12.  Proceediu?s  in  parliament.  1.3.  The  whigs 
obstruct  the  bill  of  mdenmity.  14.  The  Com. 
mons  resume  the  inauiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
miscamaKes  in  Ireland.  15.  King  William 
irritated  against  the  uhigs.  16.  Plot  against 
the  government  by  Sir  James  Montgomery  dis- 
covered  by   Bisliiip    Burnet.    17.    Wann  de- 


batts  in  parliament  about  ^ic  corporation  bill. 
18  1  he  king  res<)lv»fs  to  finish  the  Irish  war  in 
person.  19.  General  Ludlow  arrives  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  obliged  to  withdraw.  20.  Efiorts 
of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland.  21.  The  court 
interest  triuntphs  over  all  opposition  in  that 
untry.    22.  1  he  lory  interest^prev;    ' 

about  the  bill  of  abjuration.  25.  King 
William  lands  in  Ireland.  26.  King  James 
marches  to  the  Boyne.  27.  William  resolves 
to  give  him  battle.  28.  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
29.  Death  and  character  of  Schomberg.  30. 
James  embarks  for  France.  31.  William  enters 
Dublin  and  publishes  his  declaration.  .32.  The 
French  obtain  a  victory  over  the  English  and 


p,c^  of  William  in  Ireland.  35.  He  invests 
Limerick  ;  but  is  obliged  to  raise  the  siese,  and 
returns  to  Ensland.  36.  Cork  and  Kinsale 
reduced  by  the  Karl  of  Marlborough.  37. 
I^uzunandtbe  French  forces  quit  Ireland.  38. 
'1  he  Duke  ot  Savov  joins  the  confederacy.  .39. 
Prince  Waldeck  defeated  at  Fleurus.  40.  The 
Archduke  Joseph  elected  King  of  tlie  Homaus. 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Progress  of 
the  war  against  Ihe  Turks.  41.  Meelins  of  the 
parliament.    42.   The  Commons  comply  with 


against  Ihe  Marquis  of  Caermarthen.    45.   ihe 


Sect.  1.  Conspiracy  against  Ihe  government  by 
Lnrd  Preston  and  othei-s.  2.  The  king  fills  up 
all  vacant  bishoprics.  3.  Affairs  of  Scotland. 
4.  Campaign  in  Flanders.  5.  Progress  of  the 
French  in  Piedmont.  6.  Election  of  a  new 
Pope.  7.  The  emperor's  success  against  the 
Turks.  8.  Affairs  of  Ireland.  9.  General 
Ginckel  reduces  Athlone.  10.  Defeats  the 
Irish    at    Aghrim.     II.    Undertakes  the 


thousand  Irish  catholics  are  transported 
France.  14.  Meeting  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment. 15.  Discontentof  the  nation.  16.  I'rans- 
aclions  in  parliament.  17-  Disputes  coiicern- 
ins  the  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of 
hi^h  treason.  18.  Ihe  English  and  Dutch 
Hcets  worsted  by  the  French  in  an  engagement 
off  Beachy-head.  19.  The  king  disobliges  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  20.  The  Earl  of 
Breadalhane  undertakes  for  the  submission  of 
the  Highlanders.    21.    Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

22.  Preparations  for  a  descent  upon  England. 

23.  Declaration  of  King  James.  24.  Efforts 
of  his  friends  in  England.  25.  Precautions 
taken    by  the    queen    for   the  defence  of  the 

26.  Admiral  Russel  puts!  ~ 


Ostenrl.  30.  'the  French  kingtakes  >.i 
sight  of  Kin?  W  iHiam.  31.  i  he  allies  are  dt- 
leated  at  Steenkiik.  32.  Extravagant  rejoic- 
ings in  France  on  account  of  this  viciorv.  38. 
Conspiracy  against  the  life  of  King  William 
hatched  by  the  French  ministry.  34.  Miscar- 
riage of  a  design  upon  Dunkirk.  35.  The 
campaign  is  inactive  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Hunirary.  36.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  invades 
Dauphin^.  37.  The  Duke  of  Hanover  created 
an  elector  of  the  empire.  817 
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vindicate  their  privileges  in  behalf  of  their 
imprisoned  members.  5.  The  Commons  present 
ad^lresscs  tothe  king  and  queen.  6.  They  acquit 
Admiral  Hussel,  and  resolve  to  advise  his  ma- 
jesty.   J.  They  comply  with  all  tlie  demands  ot 


•  of  Denmark.    4.    Ihe  Ho 


the  hangir 


12.  Proceedir 


the  Low 


iiouse  against  tlie  practice  of  Kidnapping   

for  the  ser\-ice.  13.  The  two  Houses  address 
the  king  on  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  14.  An 
accouut  of  the  place  bill,  and  that  for  triennial 
parliaments.  15.  The  Commons  petition  his 
majestv  that  he  would  dissolve  the  East  India 
coDipany.  16.  Trial  of  Lord  Mohun  for  mur- 
der. Alterations  in  the  ministry.  17.  'Ihe 
king  rfpairs  to  the  continent,  and  assembles 
the  confederate  army  in  Flanders.  18.  The 
F'rench  reduce  Huy.  19.  Luxembourg  re- 
solves to  attack  the  allies.  20.  Who  are  de- 
feated at  Landen.  21.  Cbarteroy  is  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  enemy.  22.  Campaign  on 
the  Uhine.  The  Duke  ot  Savov  is  deteated  by 
Catinat  in  Ihe  plain  o>  Marsaglia,  25.  Jraas- 
actions  in  Hungary  and  Catalonia.  24.  ^'aval 
affairs.  25.  A  Heet  of  merchant  ships,  under 
convoy  of  Sir  George  Kooke,  attacked,  and 
partly    destroyer)    bv  the    French   squadrons. 

26.  Wheeler's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies, 

27.  Benbow  bombards  St.  Maloes.  28.  Ihe 
FrenA  king  has  recourse  to  the  mediation  of 
Denmark.  29.  Severity  of  the  government 
asainst  the  Jacobites.  .30.  Compliance  of  the 
Scottish  parliament.  .*.!.  The  king  returns  to 
England,  makes  some  changes  in  the  ministry, 
and  opens  Ihe  session  of  parliament.  32.  Both 
Houses  inquire  into  the  miscarriages  by  sea. 
33.  The  Commniis  grant  a  vast  sum  for  tlie 
services  of  Ihe  ensuing  vear,  34.  The  king  re- 
jects the  bill  »sainst  tree  and  impartial  pro- 


Bill  for  a  genf-ral  naturalization  dropped.  38. 
Sir  Francis  Wheeler  perishes  in  a  storm.  39. 
The  English   attempt  to   make  a  descent 


5  at  Cadiz.    42.  Campaign  in  Flandei 


pass  that  rivei.  Operations  in  Hungary.  45. 
Progress  of  the  French  in  Catalonia.  State  of 
the  war  in  Piedmont.  46.  The  king  returns  to 
England.     Ihe    parliament   nieels.    The    bill 


for  triennial    parliaments  ; 


, „_   __   the  royal 

47.  Death  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  and 

of  Queen  Mary.    48.  Reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  the  Princess  of  Denmark.        859 


epl  into  tlic  army.  3.  They  expel  and  pro- 
secute some  of  tlieir  own  members  for  conup- 
tion  in  the  affair  of  Uie  East  India  company. 

4.  Examination  of  Coke.  Acton,  and  others. 

5.  The  Commons  impeach  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

6.  The  parliament  is  prorogued.  7.  Session  of 
the  Scottish  parliament.    8.  Ibey  inquire  into 


the  Indies.  10.  Proceedings  in  the  parlu 
of  Ireland.  11.  Disposition  of  the  armies  in 
Flandeis.  12.  King  William  undertakes  tlie 
siege  of  Namur.  IS.  Famous  retreat  of  Prince 
Vaudemont.  Brussels  is  bombarded  by  Ville- 
roy.  14.  Progress  of  the  siege  of  Kamur. 
15.  Villerov  attempts  to  relieve  it.    The  be- 
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ftiesen  make  a  desperate  assault.  16.  The 
place  capitulates.  HoutHers  is  arr^-ited  by  or 
<ler  of  hitiK  William.  17.  Camuaisii  on  li.e 
KhiDc,  and  in  tlun^ary.  18.  1  he  Duke  ot 
Savoy  Ukes  Casal.  ly.  Iraii^-utinjis  iti  Cal.i- 
lonia.  20.  the  F,niili>!i  H>.r  i  ,;, ,  .  -  -: 
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ftrant  he  hail  made  to  the  kUtrl  ot  PorU. 
^.  Anollier  atiaiiist  llie  new  Scottish  com- 
pany. 27.  Intnguesof  the  Jacobites.  CS.  Con- 
spiracv  against  the  life  of  \\  illiarii.  29-  De- 
sign of  an  invasion  defeated.  30.  Ihe  two 
Houses  engage  in  an  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  tnttjesty.  31.  ILsiablishnient  of  a 
land-bank.  K.  Trial  of  the  conspirators.  33. 
'Jhe  allies  burn  tlie  magazine  at  Givet.  34. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  makes  a-lvarices  towards 
H  peace  with  Holland.  35.  He  detaches  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  from  the  confederacy.  36. 
>i«val  transactions.  S?.  Proceedings  in  the 
parliaments  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  36.  Zeal 
of  the  English  Commons  in  their  affection  to 
the  king.  39.  Kesotulions  touching  the  coin, 
and  the  support  of  public  credit.  40.  Enor- 
nious  impositions.  4).Str.foho  Fenwirrk  is 
appi-ehended.  42-  A  bill  of  attainder  beini: 
brought  into  the  House  against  him,  produces 
violent  debates.  43.  His  defence.  44.  Ihe 
bill  passes.  45.  SirJohn  Fenwick  is  beheaded. 
40.  The  Eail  nf  Monmouth  sent  to  the  lower. 
47-    Inquiry    into    mi5CarTiag»'S    by 


Admiral  Neville  to  the  West  Indie's.  5t.  Ihe 
Elector  of  Saxony  is  chosen  King  of  Poland. 
52.  Peter  tlie  Czar  of  Muscovy  travels  in  nis- 
guise  with  his  own  ambassadors.  53.  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  congress  at  Rysw-ck.  54.  The 
ambassadors  of  England,  Spain,  and  Holland, 


sign  the  treaty.    55.  A  general  pacificatic 
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Sect.  1.  State  of  parties.  2.  Characters  of  the 
ministers.  3.  The  Commons  reduce  tlie  num- 
ber of  standing  forces  to  ten  thousand.  4. 
They  estHblish  ther^vil  list:  and  assiao  funds 
for  paying  the  national  debts.  5.  I  hey  take 
cognizance  of  fraudulent  indorsements  of  ex- 
chequer bills.  6.  A  new  East  India  company 
constituted  by  act  of  parliament.  7.  Proreed- 
iugs  against  a  book  written  by  William  Moli- 
neux  of  Dublin.  8.  And  against  certain 
smugglers  of  alamodes  and  lustrings  from 
France.  9.  Society  for  tlie  reformation  of 
nianuers.  10.  The  Earl  of  Portland  resiens 
his  employments.  11.  The  king  disowns  the 
Scottish  trading  company.  12.  He  embarks 
for  Holland.  13.  First  treaty  of  partition  14. 
Intrigues  of  France  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
15.  King  William  is  thwarted  bv  his  new  par- 
liament. 16.  He  is  obliged  to  s'end  aw;iy  his 
Dutch  guards.  17.  The  Commons  address  the 
Kmg  against  the_papists.  18.  Ihe  parliament 
promgued.  19.  The  Scottish  company  m.^ke  a 
Settlement  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien ;  20. 
which,  however,  they  are  compelled  to  aban- 
aon.  21.  Remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  court 
against  the  treaty  of  partition.  22.  1  he  Com- 
mons persist  in  their  resolutions  to  mortify  the 
king.  23.  Inquiry  into  the  exp^dilinn  of  Cap- 
tain Kidd.  24.  A  motion  made  against  Bur- 
net. Bishop  of  Sanim.  25.  Inquiry  into  tlie 
Irish  forfeitures.  26.  The  Commons  pass  a 
bill  of  resumption.  27.  And  a  severe  bill 
against  the  papists.  28.  'Jhe  old  F.ast  India 
ojmpany  re- established.     29-  Dangi 


to  the  European  powere.  35.  'Ihe  French  ... 
terest  prevails  at  the  courtof  Spain.  36.  King 
William  finds  means  to  allay  the  heats  in 
Sciitlanri.  37.  The  King  of  Spain  dies,  alter 
having  bequeathed  his  dominions  hv  will  to 
the  Duke  of  Anion.  .38.  'Ihe  French  kind's 
pology  for  accepting  the  will.  .39.  The 
'"  '  '         n  Philip  as  Kins  of  Spain. 


States- 

40.  A   new  ministry  and  a  new  parli 

41.  The  Commons  unpropitioi 


In  his  brother.  44.  Succession  of  the  . 
setlle^I  on  the  Princess  Sophia,  Klectress  Dow. 
RSer  of  Hanover,  and  the  prnlestant  heirs  of 
nerboily.  45.  'Ihe  Duchess  of  Savoy  protests 
against  this  act.  46.  Ineffectual  nesociation 
with  France.  47.  Severe  addresses  from  boil. 
Houses  in  relation  to  the  r'-'^rtition  treatv. 
48.  William  is  ohliped  to  arkii.nv  ledge  the 
Kins  of  Spain.  49.  1  he  two  Houses  seem  to 
enter  into  the  king's  measures.  50.  1  he  Cnm- 
irions  resolve  to  wreak  their  venseance  on  Ihe 
old  ministry.  51.  The  Earls  of  Portland  and 
Oxfunl.  Lords  Soroers  and  Halifax,  are  im- 
peached. 52.  Disputes  between  the  two  Housej^. 
53.  The  House  of  Peers  acquits  the  impeached 
Lords.  54.  Petition  of  Kent.  55.  Favourable 
end  of  the  se«ion.  56.  Progress  of  Prince 
Eugene  in  Italy.  5".  Sketch  of  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  Europe.    58   Treaty  of  alliance 


ANNE. 

CHAP.  VII. 


C'-T-  ■  •.      3.  A  French  memorial 

I'Ti  -I-"  general.  4.  The  queen's 

in<  111  All-  :.  :  .  11  •-  ii.ries.  5.  War  declared 
against  t  ranie.  6.  1  he  parliament  prorogued. 
7.  Warm  upposiiiou  to  the  ministry  in  the 
Scottish  parliament.  8.  '1  hey  recognise  her 
niajest^-'s  authority.    9.  The  queen    appoints 


England  an 
the  contiiirt 


hetn 
2  of  affairs  c 


The  imperialists  dre  worsteti  at  Fridlinguen. 
15.  Battle  of  Luzzera.  in  Italy.  16.  1  he  King 
of  Sweden  defeats  Augustus  at  Lissou  in  Po- 
land. 17.  Fruitless  expedition  to  Cadiz  by 
the  Duke  ot  Ormond  and  Sir  George  Rooke. 
18.  They  take  and  destroy  ihe  Spanish  gal- 
leons at  Vigo.  19.  Admiral  Benbow's  engage- 
ment with  Ducasse  in  tlie  West  Indies.  20. 
'J  h»  queen  assembles  a  new  parliament.  21, 
Disputes  between  the  two  Houses.  22.  ']  he 
Lords  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  G( 


tween  Holland  and  the  two  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain.  26.  A  bill  for  preventing  occa- 
sional conformity.  27.  Ilmiscairies.  28.  Vio- 
lent animosity  between  the  two  Houses,  pro- 
duced by  the  inquiry  into  the  public  accounts. 
29.  Disputes  between  the  two  houses  of  con- 
vocation.  30.  Account  of  the  parties  in  Scot- 
land. 31.  Dangerous  heats  in  the  parliament 
of  that  kingdom.  32.  The  comnnsiioner  is 
abandoned  by  the  cavaliers.  33.  He  is  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  suddenly  prorojrues  the 
parliament.  3^.  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament. .^5.  I  hey  pass  a  severe  act  against 
PHpisls.  3n.  ■^^'^  VU-rtr.r  rf  Pavaria  defeats 
the  imperirth'^'-    ■•  ^'  .:     il    m    and  takes  pos- 

Bonne.    38    I  I         :     .    ;.».    the  Prince 

of  Hesse  is  <!■  !■  1:  ■;  !  .  t  1.  I  1  cuch,at  Spire- 
barb.  40.  ln-;tl\  Lelueen  Ilie  emperor  and 
the  Duke  of  s^m-v.  Ihe  King  nr  Portugal 
accedes  lo  The  -rnmi  alliance.  41.  Sir  Cloudts- 
ley  Shovel  sails  with  a  Heet  lo  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 42.  .Admiral  (Jraydon's  bootless  ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Indies.  43.  Charles  King 
of  bpain  arrives  in  England.  918 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Sect.  1.  The  Commons  revive  the  bill  against 
occasional  ci-nforniity.  2.  Conspiracy  trumped 
up  by  .Simon  Fi-aser,  lj>Td  Lovat.  3.  The 
Lords  present  a  remonstrance  to  the  queen. 
4.  1  he  Commons  pass  a  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  5.  Second  remonstrance 
of  the  Lords.    6.  Further  disputes  bet' 
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of  security. 


en   cranls  the  fin 


I  of  the 

_     ...-   _-    ... .   Marlbo- 

uches  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army 
into  v^ermany.  15.  He  defeats  the  Bavarians 
at  Schellenberg.  16.  Fruitless  negociation 
with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  17.  The  confe- 
npiete  victor>' at  Hochstadt. 


takes  Gibraltar.  23.  And  worsts  the  French 
fleet  in  a  battle  off  Malasa.  24  Session  of 
parliament  in  England.  25.  An  hct  of  alien- 
atinn  pa<;sed  against  the  Scots.  26.  Manor  of 
Woodstock  gianted  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. 27,  Di.spiites  between  the  two  Houses 
on  the  subject  of  the  Avieshury  constables. 
28.  The  parliament  dissolved.  29.  Proceed- 
ings in  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  30.  'Jhey 
f)ass  an  act  for  a  treaty  of  union  with  Enc- 
and.  31.  Difft-rence  between  the  parliament 
and  convocaticin  in  Ireland.  .32.  Fruitless 
campaign  on  the  Moselle.  .33.  The  Duke  of 
Marlboroush  forces  the  French  lines  in  Bra- 
bant. 34.  He  is  prevented  by  the  deputies  of 
the  Stales  from  attackim:  the  French  army. 
.3.i.  He  visits  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna. 
.36.  Slate  of  the  war  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in 
Hunsary.  Piedmont.  Portugal,  and  Poland. 
37.  Sir  'ihoii.as  Dilkes  destroys  part  of  the 


Shovel  redu 

prising    pru^  __    ,„. ^„...„- 

meiit  in  I'li^land.  41.  Bill  lor  a  regency  in 
case  ot  the  queen's  decease.  42.  Deoates  in 
the  House  ot  Lords  u|K)n  the  supposed  danger 
lo  which  the  church  was  ex|x>M<t.  43.  The 
parliament  prorogued.  Disputes  in  the  con- 
44.  Conterences  npenetl  (or  a  treaty 


Sect.  1.  Battle  ofRamillies.  in  whi^  the  French 
arc  defeated.  2.  1  he  siege  of  Barcelona  raised 
by  the  1-Jiglish  fleet.  3.  Prince  Eugene  obtains 
a  complete  victory  over  the  French  at  'f  urin. 
4.  SirCloudesley  Shovel  sails  with  a  reinforce- 
ment to  Charles  King  of  Spain.  5.  The  King 
of  Sweden  marches  into  Saxony.  6.  ihe 
French  kmg  deiiKnids  conferences  for  a  |>eace 
7.  Meetiu:^  I  r  -  -,,  (n^ll  parliament.  «. 
Violent  o[  ,  ■  ,;  r  ,  Limon.  9. 'i  he  .Scots 
in  gener,,.  ■  ;.,.iv.    10.  Which  is 

neverihti.    -   -  ;    n.    ilieir    parliament. 

11.  Pr.nf..ii,.-    11   li  1    i.nylish   parliament. 

12.  'Ihe  (.  oimmins  iipprove  of  the  articles  of 
union.  13.  Ihe  Lords  pass  a  bill  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  church  of  England.  Arguments 
used  against  the  articles  of  the  union.  14. 
Which,  however,  are  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 

15.  The  parlirttiienl  revive<l  by  pri>- 


20.  Unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Toulon.  £1. 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
Scilly.  Weakness  of  the  emperor  on  the  Up- 
per Rhine.  22.  lnter\iew  between  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  23. 
Inactive  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  24. 
Harley  begins  to  form  a  party  against  the 
Buke  of  Marlborough.  25.  1  he  nation  die- 
contented  with  the  whig  ministry.  26.  Meet- 
ing of  the  fir-st  British  parliament.  S7.  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  war  in  Spain.  28.  Gregg, 
a  cleik  in  the  secretary's  otrice.  detected  in  a 
correspondence  with  the  French  ministry.  29. 
Harley  resigns  his  emplovinenls.  30.  The 
pretender  embarks  at  Dunkirk  for  Scotland. 
31.  His  design  is  defeated.  .32.  State  of  the 
nation  at  that  period.  33.  Parliament  dis- 
solved.   34.  'i  he  French  siirpri.-e  Chent  and 


Kupture  between  the 


nbled.    43.  Naturalization  hill, 
of  grace.    45.  Disputes  about  the  JNIu. 
ambassador  compromised. 


Sect.  l.  Negociation  for  peace  ineffectual.  2. 
The  allied  army  besieges  and  takes  I  oiirnay, 
3.  I  he  French  are  defeated  at  .Malplaquet. 
urrendered.    5.  Campaign  in  Spai 


-  -       ...       .  truy- 

denburgh.  13.  Pride  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Dutch.  14.  Douay  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
confederates,  as  well  as  Betliune.  Aire,  and 
St.  Venant.  15.  King  Charles  obtains  a  vic- 
tory over  Philip  at  Sarairossa,  and  enters 
Madrid.  16.  Battle  of  Villaviciosa.  17.  The 
whig  ministry  disgraced.  18.  The  parliament 
is  dissolved.     19.  .'Meetjni'  nt  the  new  par  Ma 


and  I 


I  the  condu 


ulleu 


at  the  council  heard  b>  Cniscard  :  and  created 
Earl  of  Oxford.  24.  Death  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph.  25.  Hepresentatinn  by  the  Commons 
to  the  queen.  26  Proceedings  in  the  convoca- 
tion. 27.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  continues 
to  command  the  allied  army.  28.  He  sur- 
prises the  French  lines.  29.  Reduces  Bou- 
chain.  30.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  commands 
the  British  troops  in  Spain.  King  Charles 
elected  emperor.    31.    F.xpedition  lo  Canada. 

32.  Insolence  of  tlie   Jarohilcs  in    Scotland. 

33.  A  negociation  set  on  foot  between  the 
courts  of  France  and  England.  3».  Prior  is 
sent  to    Fontainbleau.    35.    Menag< 


.^.  1  he  Duke  of  Hamilton's  tiile  of  Duke  of 
Brandon  disallowed.  Bill  against  occasional 
conformity  passes.  39.  Duke  of  Marlborough 
dismissed  from  all  his  employments.  Twelve 
new  peers  created.  40.  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  arrives  in  England.  41.  Walpole  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Commons.  42.  Votes 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  43.  Reso- 
lutions against  the  barrier  treaty  and  Uie 
b2  5 


Sect.  I.  The  conferences  opened  at  Utrecht.  2. 
TLe  queen's  measures  obstructert  by  the  allies. 
3.  The  death  of  the  UainMiin  and  his  son.  4. 
The  queen  demands  Philip's  renunciation  o[ 
the  crown  ot  France.  5.  I'lie  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  lakes  the  command  of  the  Hnlish  forces 


against  ilie  enemy. 


_^ ,     Debate  in  the   House 

Ot  Lords  on  this  subject.  R,  A  loyal  address 
of  the  roiumons.  9-  Philip  promises  to  re- 
nounce the  crowu  of  France.  10.  1  he  queen 
communicates  the  plan  of  the  peace  in  a  speech 
to  both  Houses  of  parliament.  11.  Exceptions 
taken  to  some  of  the  ariicles  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  12.  A  motion  for  the  guaranty  of  the 
protestant  successitm  by  the  ttllies  rejeited  m 
the  House  of  Commons.  13.  I  he  Duke  of 
Ormond  declares  to  Prmce  Eusene.  that  he 
can  no  longer  cover  the  sieiie  nf  Quesnoy.  14. 
Irruption  into  FiHiice  by  General  Grovestein. 
15.  The  foreign  troops  in  Biitish  pay  refuse  to 
march  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Ifi.  Who 
proclaims  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  be- 
siejjes  Ghent  and  Bruges.  17.  The  allies 
defeated  at  Denain.  18.  Progress  of  the  van- 
fereuces  at  Utrecht,  ly.  1  he  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  lrf>rd  Mohun  are  killed  in  a  duel. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  retires  to  the  con- 
tinent. 20.  I  he  States-gt-neral  sian  the  barrier 
treaty.  21.  The  other  allies  becDme  more 
tractable.  22.  Ihe  peace  with  Fiance  signed 
at  Utrecht.  23.  Both  Houses  of  parliament 
congratulate  the  queen  on  the  peace.  24.  Sub- 
stance of  the  treaty  with  France.  25.  Objec- 
tions to  the  treaty  of  commerce.  26.  Debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  malt  tax  for 
.Scotland.  The  Scottish  Lords  move  for  a  bill 
to  dissolve  the  union.  27.  Address  of  the 
Commons  about  Dunkirk.  28.  Violence  of 
parties  in  England.  29.  Proceedings  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland.    30.  fiew  parliament 


and    France.     _-.    _    --.  . 

treaty    between    Great     Britain     and    Spain. 

Meeting  of  the  parliament.    .13.  Ihe    Mouse 


of  ("ommons.     So.  Precauttons  by  the 
for  the  security  of  the  protestant  i 
36.  Debates  in  the  House  oi  I.,.r.ls  . 
the  pretender    and  the  Crti.i H  - 
address  the  queen  to  set  ^  Tn  .  ' 

the  pretender.    38.  A  wr 


Bill 


the 


Another,  aeainst  all  who  should  list,  or  be 
enlisted  in  a  foreign  service.  41.  Ihe  parlia- 
ment proruj/ued.  42.  The  treasurer  disgraced. 
4.S.  Precautions  taken  tor  securing  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.    44.  Death  and  character  of 
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CHAP.  I. 

Sect.  i.  State  of  parties  in  Great  Britain.  2. 
King  George  protiaimed.  X  The  civil  list 
pranterl  to  his  majesty  by  the  parliament.  4. 
I  he  electoral  priuce  created  Prince  i.f  Wales. 
5.  Ihe  king  arrives  in  England.  6.  Thetories 
tnia^lly  ex<lude<l  from  the  myal  favour.  7. 
Preten<ter's  manifesto.  8.  >ew  parliament. 
y.  Substaucf  of  tlie  king's  first  speech.  10. 
Lord  Bolingbrokewithdrawshimselfto  France, 
n.  .Sir   William    W>ndham  reprim«n.led   by 


the  speaker.     12.   foimnittee  of 


■'Ba 


IheDukeofOrmoid.aii.llhe  Karl  c 

J7.    The    I'^rl   of  Ovh.i.l    =enl    lo   llic    I,, 


'Mh  of  England,  by  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wenlwater  and  Mr.  Foster.  25.  Mackintosh 
crosses  the  frith  of  Forth  into  I^otbian.  and 
joins  the    English   insursenis.    26.    Who   are 


Pea< 

DerwentwHter    an<l     I/ird    Ktni 

headed.    3.1.  Trial  of  relnh.     ll     AtN.r-H,,. 

teooial  parliaments.    .35.   |ii  '  ■         \'       '      'i^ 

f raced.    36.  Triple  alliaix  '  '.i. 

Vance,  and    Holland.        :  '        ■■  n- 

Imrgh,  Ihe  Sw^disii  miiii-t<  r  m  I 'mi  n.  .h 
rested.  .3H.  Account  of  (h*-  ()\tord  riot.  :iH. 
'I  he  king  demands  an  extraordinary  supply  of 
file  Commons.    40.  Division  iu  Ihe  ministry. 
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Opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Parliament 
dissolved.  18.  Dantzic  besieged  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 19-  Philipsburgh  taken  by  the  French. 
Don  Carlos  takes  possession  of  Naples.  20. 
Battle  of  Parma.  21.  Ihe  imperialists  arc 
again  worsted  at  Guastalla.  An  edict  in 
npelling  the  British  subjects  in  that 


kingdom   to  enlist  in  the  French  army. 

New   oarliament  in  Great    Britain.    23.  De- 

ubsidy  to  Denmark.  24.  Petition  of 


batec 


ame  Scottish  noblemen  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
25.  Bill  explaining  an  act  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament touching  wrongous  imprisonment.  26. 
Misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Sir  .lolin  Norris  sails  with  a 
strong  squadron  to  Lisbon.    27.  Preliminaries 

gned  by  the  emperor  and  Kit 


Another  tor  the  relief  of  quakers  i _ 

of  tithes.  30.  Mortmain  act.  31.  HemarkaMe 
riot  at  Edinburgh.  32.  Rupture  betwi-en  the 
czarina  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  33.  1  he  ses- 
sion of  parliament  opened  by  commission. 
34.  Motion  in  both  Houses  for  a  settlement  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  35.  Fierce  debate  on 
this  subject.    .16,  Scheme  by  Sir  John  Barnard 


Play-house  bill. 
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CHAP.  vr. 


Sect.  1.  The  Russians  take  Oczakow.  2.  Death 
of  Gaston  de  Medrcis.  Duke  of  Tuscan  v.  .3. 
Death  ot  Caroline,  Queen  Consort  of  England. 
4.  Dispute  in  parliament  ahout  the  standing 
army.  5.  Spanish  depredations.  6.  Motives 
of  llie  minister  tbravoi<Jing  a  war.  7.  Addre.ss 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  ihe  depredations. 
8.  Bill  for  securing  the  trade  lo  his  majesty's 
subjecis  in  America.  9.  Debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  10.  birth  of  Prince  George.  Ad- 
miral Fladdock  sails  with  a  squadron  to  the 


13.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
vention  in  the  House  of 
K>n  lor  an  address,  that 
etters.  &c.  relating  to  the 


that  agreement.    17,  Debate 


^-- ,-jt   the  forces  of   .    .     .  „     ....    _.. 

Parliament  prorogued.  22.  The  king  of  Spain 
publishes  a  manifesto.  23.  The  emperor  and 
czarina  conclude  a  peace  with  the  'lurks.  24. 
Preparations  tor  war  in  England.  25.  Apo- 
logy in  the  House  of  Commons  tor  seceding 
members.  26.  Pension  bill  revived,  and  lost. 
27.  Portohello  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon.  28. 
Hard  frost.  29.  Marriage  of  the  Princess 
Mary  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  .10.  Strong  ar- 
mament sent  to  the  West  Indies.  31.  Death 
of  the  emperor  and  czarina.  32.  Proceerimgs 
in  parliament.  33.  Seamen's  bill.  34.  Dfs- 
contents  against  the  ministry.  .35.  Motion  for 
removing  Sir  Robert  Walpote  from  his  ma- 
iesty's  councils  and  presence  for  ever.  36. 
Debate  on  the  mutiny  bill.  .17.  Proceedincs 
in  the  House  of  I/inls.  38.  Close  of  the  last 
session  of  this  parliament.  1056 


e.  Nature  of  tlie  climate  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
3.  Admiral  Vrroon  sails  to  Cnrihairenn.  4. 
Attj*ck  ol  Kort  iMzmr.  5.  ExpedilKW  to  Cuba. 
6.  Kupture  between  the  Oueen  «t  Hungary 
«□<!  the  K  ing  vf  Prussia.  ?.  Bartle  ot  -Mi.l witz. 
K.  I  he  Kinjj  ot'  (Jreat  Britain  concludes  a 
treaty  of  nrulratity  with  France  tor  the  elec- 
lontte  of  Hanovtr.  9.  A  body  of  trench 
fortres  join  the  KiecWr  of  Bavaria.  10.  He  is 
crowned  King  of  Bol>einia  a(  Prasjue.  II.  Fi- 
delily  of  the  Hungarians.  IS.  ^^  ar  between 
Hu»iaan<l  Sweden.  13.  Revolution  in  Rus- 
sia. U.  Jlie  Spanish  and  Frencli  squcidmns 
pass  unmolested  by  the  English  a'lmiral 


Aledi 


Inactivity   pf  the 


power  ot  fireat  Britain.  16.  Obslinale  stru;.'gle 
in  electing  memtwrs  in  the  new  parliament, 
17.  Kemarlcable  motion  in  ihe  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Noel  Somerser.  18.  The  couo- 
Irv  party  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
C  ommons.  19.  Sir  Robert  Wwlpnie  created 
Varl  of  Orford.  CO.  Chanse  in  the  ministry. 
CI.  Inquiry  into  the  ailminislration  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wnlpole.  Ql.  Dbslructed  by  the  new 
istry.     *2!i.  Reports 


tee.  24.  The  Flecior  of  Bav.*ria  chosen 
peror.  C5.  The  King  of  Prussia  pains 
battle   of  Czaslaw.     1  realy  ;.t    Breslau. 


Ihe 


schai  de  Maillehois  to  brin^  them  off.  'JT- 
Kxtraordinarv  retreat  of  M.  oe  Belleisie.  28. 
The  King  of 'Great  Britain  fomjs  an  army  in 
FUnders.  29.  Progress  of  the  war  ttetueen 
Russia  and  Sweden^  W.  The  Kin?  of  S^rdi 
nU  declares  tor  the  House  of  Austria.  .11. 
Motions  or  the  Spanianls  in  Italy  and  Savoy 


Hies.  31.  The  attention  ot  the  ministrv  turned 
chiefly  on  the  aff^rs  of  the  continent.  35. 
Kxtraonlinary  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Earl  Stanhope.  .36.  Warm  and  obstinate 
debate  on  ttte  repeal  ot  the  gin  act.  .37.  Bill 
for  r^uieting  corporations.  38.  Convention  be- 
tween the  emiwrnr  and  the  Qnp»-n  of  1 1  un^ry . 
39.  nitftrence  between  the  King  of  Prussi-. 
an«l  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  -10.  The  King  of 
(ireat  Britain  otitains  a  victory  over  the  French 
at  Dettinecn.  41.  Ireatv  of  Wonns.  42.  (.  no- 
rlusion  of  the  campaign.  43.  Affairs  in  the 
north.  44.  Battle  of  Campo-Sanio.  45.  1  rans- 
artionsofthe  British  fleet  m  the  Mediterranean. 
46.  Unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  Spanish 
settlemeots  in  the  West  Indies.  1067 


CHAP.  VIIT. 

SrCT.  1.  Debate  in  parliament  against  the  Hano- 
verian troops.  2.  Supplies  cranted.  3.  Pro- 
jected invasion  or  Great  Britain.  4.  A  French 
squadron  sails  up  the  Euslish  Cliannel.  5. 
'Ine  kingdom  is  put  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
6.  The  design  of  the  Frenih  defeated.  War 
between  France  and  England.  7.  Bill  asainsi 
those  «'ho  shoulrl  correspond  with  the  sons  of 
the  pretender.  «.  Naval  engagement  off  Xou- 
Ion.  9-  Advances  towards  peace  made  by  the 
eniiteror.  lo.  Treaty  nf  Frankfort.  II.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Fcench  king  in  the  Netherlands, 
12.  Prince  Charles  of  Ix>rr:*ine  p:tsses  the 
Rhine.  13.  The  King  of  Prussia  mnkes  an 
irruption  into  Bohemia.  14.  Campuisn  in 
Bavaria  and  Flandeis.  15.  Ihe  Kin?  of 
Naples  joins  Count  Gages  in  Italy.  16.  Battle 
of  C<mi.  17.  Return  of  Commoilore  Ansoii. 
Sir  John  Baichen  perishes  at  sea.  18.  Itevn- 
luti^n  in  the  Rritish  ministry.  Session  of  par- 
liament.   19.  Death  of  the    Emperor  Charles 


00.    I  he  King  of  Prussia  gains  two 


'I'he  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  elected  Emperor 
of  Germany.  22.  The  allies  defeated  at  Fon- 
teiioy.  23.  The  King  of  Sardinia  is  almost 
stripped  of  his  dominions.  24.  The  English 
forces  take  Cape  Breton.  25.  The  imp-^rtauce 
of  this  conquest.  26.  Project  ot  an  insttrreciiori 
in  Great  Britain.  27.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Chfvalier  De  St.  George  lands  in  Scotland. 
28.  Takes  possession  of  E<iin!.urgh.  2it.  De- 
feats Sir  .luhii  C"pe  at  Preston  Pans.  .3t). 
Efforts  of  the  friends  of  government  in  Scot- 
land. 31.  Precautions  taken  in  England.  .32. 
The  prince  pretender  reduces  Carlisle,  and 
r*netrate«  as  far  as  Derby.  Consttmation  of 
the  T/>ndoners.  33.  The  rebels  retreat  into 
SrotUnd.    .34.  Thej-  invest  the  castle  of 


ling.  .35.  The  king  s  troops  under  Hawlev  are 
worsted  at  Falkirk.  36.  Ihe  Dukeot  Cumber- 
land assumes  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Scotland.  .37.  The  rebels  undertake  the  sieire 
of  Fort  William.  luoi 


Sect,  1.  The  rebels  are  toiallv  defeated  at  Cnl- 
loilen.  2.  Ihe  Duke  of  Cumberland  takes 
INissessinn  of  Inverness,  and  afterwards  en- 
camps at  Fort  Augiisiiis.     3.  The  prince  pre- 


CONTENTS. 

of  Namur,  and  defeats  the  allied  army  at 
Koucoux.  10.  I'he  French  ami  Spaniards  are 
compelleit  to  abandon  Piediimnt  and  the  Mi- 
lanese. 11.  Don  Philip  is  worsted  HtCodogno. 
and  aflerwanls  at  Port  Fretldu.  12.  1  he  Aus- 
trianstake  possessionof  (tenoa.  Count  Brown 
I>enetrates  into  Provence.  13.  The  Genoese 
expel  the  Austrians  fn>in  their  citv.  14. 
Madras  in  Ihe  East  Indivstaken  bv  the  French. 
15.  Fxpedition  to  the  coast  ot  UretagOf,  and 
attempt  upon  Port  I.*Orteni.  16.  Naval  l.'^us- 
actions  in  the  West  Indies.  Conferences  at 
Hreda.  17.  Vast  supplies  cranted  by  the 
Commons  of  fcngland.  18.  Parliament  dis 
solved.  19.  The  Freuch  anrl  allies  take  the 
field  in  Flanders.  20.  Prince  of  Orange 
elected  Stadthohler,  Captain-general,  and  Ad- 
miral of  tlie  l.'nile<l  Provinces.  21  Ihe  con- 
federates defeated  at  LatTeldU  22.  Siege  of 
Bergt-n-op  Zoom.  23.  Ihe  Austrians  under- 
take the  siege  of  Genoa,  which,  however,  they 
abandon.  24.  Ihe  Chevalier  de  Belleisle  slain 
in  the  attack  of  Exilles.  25.  A  French  squad- 
ron defeated  and  taken  by  the  Admirals 
Anson  and  Warren.  26  Admiral  Ilawke 
obtains  another  victory  over  the  French  at 
sea.  ?7.  Other  naval  transactions.  28.  Con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Cliapelle.  29.  Compliant  tem- 
per of  the  new  parliament.  Preliminarifs 
signed.  30.  Preparations  for  the  campaign  in 
the  Netlterlands.  31.  Siege  of  Maestricht. 
Cessation  of  arms.  32.  Transactions  in  the 
l-:ast  and  West  Indies.  33.  Conclusion  of  the 
definitive  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  1094 


BOOK   III. 

CHAP.  I. 

Sect.  1.  Reflections  on  the  peace.  2.  The  Prince 
ot  Wales's  adherents  join  the  opposition.  3. 
(;haracterof  the  ministry.  4.  Session  opened. 
5.  I  >ebate  on  the  address.  6.  Supplies  granted. 
7.  Exorbitant  demand  of  the  empress  queen 
opposed,  8.  Violent  contest  concerning  the 
seamen's  bill.  9.  Objections  to  the  mutiny 
bill.  10.  Rill  for  limiting  the  term  of  a  sol- 
dier's  ser\ice.  11.  Measures  taken  with 
respect  to  the  African  trade.  12.  Scheme  for 
improving  the  British  fishery.  13.  Attempt  to 
open  the  commerce  to  Hudson's  Bav.  14. 
Plan  for  managing  the  navy.  15.  Fruitless 
motions  made  by  the  opposition.  16.  Severities 
exercised  upon  some  students  at  Oxford.  1'. 
Duke  of  Newcastle  chosen  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  18.  Tumults  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  19>  Scheme 
for  a  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia.  20.  Town  of 
Halifax  founded.  21.  French  attempt  to 
settle  the  island  of  Tobago.  22.  Rejoicings  for 
the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  23.  Pretender's 
eldest  son  arrested  at  Paris.  24.  Appearance 
of  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  Swclen.  25. 
Interposition  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  26. 
Measures  taken  by  the  French  ministry.  27. 
Conduct   of  the   different   European  powers. 


31.  Subiecis  of  debate.  32.  Scheme  toi 
ducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  33. 
Act  passed  forthat  purpose.  34.  New  mutiny 
bill.  3.5.  Bill  fur  encouraging  the  importation 
of  iron  from  America.  36.  Erection  of  the 
British  herring  fishery.  37.  New  African 
company.  30.  Westminster  election.  39.  Farth 


all  Flanders,  Brabant. 


_        and    Sweden.    42.  Pla 

electing  the  Archduke  Joseph  King  of  the 
Romans.  43.  Opposition  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. 44.  Disputes  with  the  French  about  the 
limits  of  Nova  Scotia.  45.  Treaty  with  Spain. 
46.  Session  opened.  47.  Debate  on  the  ad- 
dress. 48.  Supplies  granted.  49.  Death  and 
ch^^racter  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales.  50.  Settle- 
ment of  a  regency,  in  case  of  a  minor  sove- 
reign. 51.  General  naturalization  bill.  52. 
Censure  passed  upon  a  paper  entitled  Consti- 
tutional Oiieries.  53.  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mons on  the  Westminster  election.  5!.  Mr. 
Murray  sent  prisoner  to  Newgate.  55.  Ses- 
sion closed.    Style  altered.  1106 


__ y\   Kin:. 

3Ieasur*s  for  electing  a  King  of  the  Romans. 
4.  Death  of  the  King  of  Sw^eden.    5.  Session 


Supplies  granted.  8.  <"ivil  regulations.  , 
Law  relating  to  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scot- 
land. 10.  New  consolidation  funds.  11.  Two 
ports  opene<l  -for  the  im(>ortaiions  of  Irish 
wool.  12.  The  king  sets  out  for  Hanover. 
13.  Aff'irs  of  Ihe  continent.  14.  Dispute  be- 
tween Hanover  and  Prussia,  concerning  East 
Friesland.  15.  Misnnderstanding  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Berlin.  J6.  Improve- 
ment of  Pomerania.  17.  1  rcaty  with  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine.  18.  Session  oi>eoed.  19.  Supplies 
granted.  20.  Game  act.  21.  Act  for  perform- 
ing quarantine.    22.  And 


key  trade  laid  open.    25.  N 

Jews.     26.  Marriage    act.     97-    Deliberali( 


concerning  the  sugar  colonies,  ffl.  Fate  of 
the  register  bill.  29.  Sir  Hans  Sloanr's  inu- 
seuni  piirchase<l  by  parliament.  30.  Story  of 
Elizabetli  Canning.  31.  Executiim  of  Dr. 
Cameron.  32.  1  umults  in  dittvrent  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  33.  Disturbances  id  I  rauce. 
34.  Proceedings  of  the  diet  relative  10  Eiut 
»iestaod.  35.  Treaty  between  the  court  ot 
Vienna  and  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough.  .36. 
CoulVrvnces  with  respect  to  Nova  Scotia  broke 
up.  .37.  Description  of  Nova  Scolia.  SB. 
Disputes  concerning  its  limits.  1124 


CHAP.  III. 

Sect.  1.  Ambitious  schemes  of  Ihe  French  in 
North  America.  2.  Rise  and  conduct  of  the 
Ohio  company.  3.  I>etler  fiom  the  governor 
of  Virginia  to  the  French  commander  at  Ri- 


defeats  the   French   neutrals.    6.  British 
bassador  at  Paris-  amused   with  general  pro- 

on  opened.  8.  Suppll* 


able  lo  the  .lews.     11.  East  India  mutiny  bill. 

12.  Case  of  Le .    13.  Session  closed.     J4. 

Death  of  Mr.  Pelham.    Change  in  Ihe  ministry. 


Coromanilel  coast.  19.  Dispute  about  tli<» 
government  ol  Arcot.  20.  Mahommed  Ali 
Khan  supported  by  tlie  English.  21.  Mr. 
Clive  takes  Arcot.  £2.  And  defeats  theenemy 
in  the  plains  of  Araiiia  and  at  Koveripauk. 
23.  He  reduces  three  torts,  and  takes  M.d'An- 
teuil.  24.  Cbunda  Saib  taken  and  put  to 
death,  and  his  army  routed.  25.  Convention 
between  the  East  India  companies  of  England 
and  France.  26.  General  view  of  the  Briiish 
North   America.    27-  _New  Eng- 


Conference  with  the  Indians  at  Albany. 
.36.  Colonel  Washington  defeated  and  taken 
by  the  French  on  the  Ohm.  37.  Divisions 
z  the  British  colonies.    .38.  1  lie  hereditary 


nted.  43.  Bill  in  behalf  of  Chelsea  pen- 
sioners. 44.  Oxfordshire  election.  45.  Mes- 
sage  from  the  king  to  the  House  of  Common 


CHAP.  IV. 

Sect.  l.  Preparations  for  war.  2.  Earl  Pau- 
leys motion  against  the  king's  going  lo  Han- 
over. 3.  Regency  appointetl  during  his  ma- 
jesty's absence.  4.  Boscawen's  expedition. 
Alcideand  Lys  taken.    5.  I remrh  ambassador 


Monckton  takes  Beausejour.  8.  Ge 
dock's  unfortunate  expedition.  9.  He  tails 
into  an  ambuscade  ;  i<i  defeated,  and  killed. 
10.  Disagreement  between  the  governor  and 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania. ^11.  Espedit  — 
against    Crown    Point 


nd  Ni; 


I  resolved 

„ nps  at  Lake 

George.  13.  Where  he  is  altacked  by  the 
French,  who  are  entirely  defeated.  14.  Bravery 
of  Captain  M'Ginnes.  15.  General  Johnson 
created  a  baronet.     16.    Description  of  Fort 


Kin-*"  of  Gi^at  Britain  with  the  Ijindgraveof 
He&se-Cassel.  22.  News  of  Ihe  capture  of  the 
Aicide  and  Lys  reaches  England.  2.3.  Ihe 
Kin<'  returns  from  Hanover,  and  concludes  a 
treaty  with  Russia.  24.  Declaration  of  the 
French  ministry  at  the  court  of  \  KttnR.  25. 
Spirited  declaration  of  Ihe  King  of  Prussia. 
26.  Ihe  French  make  another  unsuccessful 
attempt  nprn  the  court  of  Spain.  27.  J  he 
imperial  court  refuses  auxiliaries  to  England. 
28.  Ihe  French  take  the  Blandtord  man  of 
war  but  return  it.  29.  State  of  the  Engnsh 
and  French  navies.  30.  Session  opened  31. 
Remarkable  a  t.lres.<«s  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. .32.  His  majesty's  answer.  33.  Alter- 
ations in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Fox  made  secre- 
tary of  state.  31.  Supplies  voted.  3d.  Earth- 
quake at  Lisbon.  36.  Relief  vote^l  by  parlia- 
ment to  Uie  Portuguese.  37.  I  mops.  &c. 
voted.  38.  Mutiny  bill,  marine,  and  manners 
acts  continued.  39-  Act  for  raising  a  regiment 
of  fool  in  North  America.  40.  Maritime  laws 
of  England  extended  lo  America.  41.  Quiet 
of  Ireland  restnred.  42.  Treaty  concludetl 
with  Prussia.  43.  New  militia  bill  passed  by 
the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  L/irds.  44. 
Session  closed.  114^* 

CHAP.  V. 

Sect.  1.  Letter  from  M.  Rouillcio  the  secretary 
of  state.    2.  The  two  nations  rerri 
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each  other.  S.  The  French  threaien  T.reat 
Britain  with  an  invasiun.  4.  IWtiuisitioii  of" 
six  thousand  Dutch  troops  accorUiim  to  treaty. 

5.  Messaife  from  the  king  to  tlie  iiai  lianit-nt. 

6.  A  body  of  Heisians  ami  Hanovtnans  Dans- 
porlerl  into  England.  7.  French  preparations 
nt  'I'oidon.  B.  Admiral  Byng  sails  tor  the 
Aledilerranean.  9.  He  arrives  at  Gibraltar. 
10.  EnL'aKes  M.  de  la  Galissonniere  off  Mi- 
norca. 11.  And  retunis  (o  Gibraltar.  IS. 
Ferment  of  the  people  at  home.  13.  Admiral 
Dynt;  su[>erseded,  and  sent  home  prisoner. 
1-1.  Account  of  the  sieae  of  St.  Philip's  Fort, 
in  Minorca.  15.  Precautions  t^ken  by  General 
Blakeney.  16.  Siege  commenced.  17.  Ens- 
iish  squa<tron  appears.  18.  General  attack  of 
the  works.  19.  1  he  gjirri-son  capitulates.  SO. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  sails  to  Minorca,  ei.  Ke- 
joicine^  in  France,  and  clamours  in  England. 
eS.  Gallantry  of  Fortunalus  Wright.  23. 
General  Blakeney  created  a  baron.  24.  Mea- 
sures taken  tor  the  defence  of  Great  Britain. 
25.  Proclamation.  26.  Earl  of  Loudoun  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  in  America.  2". 
His  Britannic  majesty's  decla: 


of  General  Fowke.  31.  Affairs  of  Ai 
32,  Colonel  Bradstreetdefeatsabodv  of  French 
on  the  river  Onondasa.  Mi.  Earl  of  Loudoun 
arrives  at  New  York.  34.  Oswego  reduced 
by  the  enemy.  35.  Further  proceedings  in 
America.  36.  Naval  operations  in  thnt  coun- 
try. 37.  Transactions  in  the  East  Indies.  .18. 
Calcutta  besieged  by  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal. 
39.  Deplorable  faie  of  those  who  perished  in 
the  dungeon  there.  40.  Additional  cruelties 
exeicised  on  Mr.  Holwell.  41.  Kesolution 
against    Angria.      42.    Fort    Geria    taken    by 


J  of  Prussia  and  Elector  of  th 

Endeavours  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  frustrate 
tbem.  4.  His  Prussian  majesty  demands  an 
explanation  from  the  empress-queen.  5.  Her 
answer,  fi.  The  Prussian  army  enters  Saxony, 
and  publishes  a  manifesto.  Prince  Ferdinand 
takes  Leipsic.  ?•  King  of  Prussia  takes  pos- 
session of  Dresden,  and  blocks  up  the  King  of 
Poland  at  Pirna.  8.  Prussian  army  penetrates 
~'^  Bohemia,  and  fights  the  battle  nf  Loi 


J  of^Prussia.  12.  Declarations  of  different 
powers.  13.  His  Prussian  majesty's  answer  to 
tlie  Saxon  memorial.  14.  And  justification  of 
hisconduct.  15.  Remarks  on  both  tiiose  pieces. 
16.  Disputes  between  the  parliament  of  Paris 
and  the  clergy.  I?.  Dearth  of  corn  in  Eng- 
Jand.  18.  Hanoverian  auxiliaries  sent  back. 
19.  Session  opt-ned.  20,  Debates  on  the  ad- 
21.  Bill   passed  for  prohibiting  the  ex- 


SX  KeAectiiins  on  the  continental  w 
Itlessages  from  the  king  to  the  parliament.  25. 
Measures  taken  lo  remove  the  scarcity  of  corn 
S6.  Alilitia  bill.  27.  Petitions  for  and  against 
it.  28.  Altered  by  the  Lords.  29.  Bill  for 
(luarterinc  the  foreisn  troops,  and  for  reculat- 


wages  of  .      .  .    _   __.  ^__ „. 

Ihe  British  fishery,  .32.  Act  fur  importing 
American  iron,  ifuty  free.  S3.  Regulations 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  silk.  34. 
Smugglers  encouraged  to  enter  into  his  ma- 
jesty's service.  .35-  Inquiry  into  the  scarcity 
of  corn.  36.  Investigation  of  the  loss  of  Mi 
norca.  37.  Investigation  of  Ihe  American  con- 
tiPact.  38.  Inquiry  into  the  condoctof  Admiral 
Knowles,  as  Governor  of  Jamaica.  .39.  Reso- 
lutions concerning  Mil  ford-haven.  40.  Session 
closed.  41.  Trial  of  Admiral  Byng.  42.  Re- 
commen<led  to  merry.  43.  Message  from  the 
king  to  the  parliament,  respecting  the  sentence 
44.  Bill  to  release  the  members  of  the  cnurt- 
martial  from  tiieir  oath  of  secrecy.  45.  Exe- 
cution of  Admiral  Hyng.    46.  Paper  delivered 


CHAP.  VII. 

Sect.  l.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Leege  taken  into 
administration.  2.  Obliged  to  resign.  3.  Re- 
stored to  their  employm'ents.  4.  Coalition  of 
parties.  5.  Descent  on  the  coast  of  France 
meditated.  6.  Command  of  the  Heet  given  to 
Sir  E.dwarri  Hawke,  and  of  the  land  forces  to 
Sir  John  Monfaunt.  Fleet  sails.  -September 
8th.  7-  Admiral  Knowles  sent  to  take  Aix. 
8,  Attack  and  surrender  of  Aix.  9-  A  descent 
resolved  on.  10.  'Ihe  Heet  returns  to  Spit- 
head.  His  majesty  appoints  a  board  of  in- 
quiry into  the  reasons  of  the  fleet's  return.  II. 
Proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  12.  Its 
report.  13.  Sir  John  Mordaunt  tried  by  a 
court  martial,  and  acquitted.  14,  Fleets  sent 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  15.  Success  of 
the  English  privateers.  16.  Riots  occasioned 
by  the  high  price  of  com.    17.  Operations  in 
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America.  18.  \jord  Loudoun's  coniluct  in 
America.  I'J.  Fort  William  Henry  taken  by 
the  French.  20.  Naval  transactions  in  Ame- 
rica. 21.  Attempt  of  M.  de  Kersin  on  Cape- 
coast-castle,  in  Africa.  22.  State  of  affairs  in 
the  Fast  Indies.  Calcutta  recovered.  Ihe 
Suba's  camp  forced,  and  a  new  treaty  con- 
cluded with  liiiii.  2.3.  Reduction  of  Chander- 
nagore.  24.  Colonel  Clive  defeats  the  Suba 
at  Plaissey,  who  is  afterwards  deposed  and 
put  to  death.  ^5.  King  of  France  assassinated, 
i brtores  inflicted  on  tlie  assassm.  26.  Changes 
in  the  FreiKh  ministry.  27.  State  of  the  con- 
federacy against  the  Kins  of  Prussia.  28.  Pre- 
cautions taken  by  his  Prussian  niaiestv.  20. 
Skirmishes    between  the  Pi 


possession  of  several  towns  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  32. 
Declaration  of  the  czarina  against  the  Kinz  of 
Prussia.  Factions  in  Poland.  33.  Fruitless 
endeavours  of  the  English  to  restore  the  tran- 
quillity of  Germany,  34.  King  of  Prussia 
enters  Bohemia.  Prince  of  Bevern  defeats  the 
Austrians  at  Kichenberg.  35-  Kingof  Prussia 
gaio5_a  complete  victory  oyer  the    Austrians 


defence  of  the  besieged.  33.  Count  Daun 
takes  the  command  of  the  Austrian  armv. 
His  character.  39.  King  of  Prussia  defeated 
at  Kolin.  40.  He  raises  the  siege  of  Prague, 
and  quits  Bohemia.  41.  Preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Hanover.  The  allieil  army  assembles 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumberl^md.  42.  Skir- 
mishes with  the  French.  43.  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland passes  the  Weser.  'The  French  follow 
him,  and  take  Minden  and  Enihdeo.  and  lay 
Hanover  undec  contribution.  44.  Battle  of 
Hiistenberk.  45.  The  French  take  Hamelin. 
Duke  de  Richelieu  supersedes  Mareschat  d'K- 
tiees  in  the  command  of  the  French  arniy,  46. 
'1  he  ?Vencli  take  possession  of  Hanover  and 
Hesse-Cassel.    47-    And    reduce   Verdeii   and 


CHAP.  vin. 

Sect.  ].  The  French  enter  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, where  they  commit  great  dij<^'rders.  2. 
Keflections  on  the  misconduct  of  tl'e  allied 
army.  3.  Russian  Heet  blocks  up  the  Prussian 
ports  in  the  Baltic.  4.  Russians  take  Memel. 
5.  Declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  that 
occasion.  6.  Army  of  the  empire  raised  with 
difficulty.  7.  The  Austrians  take  Gabel.  8 
And  destroy  Zittau.  9.  The  Prince  of  Prussia 
i  the  army.    10.  Con  


England  anti  Ostend  broke  off.  Gueldres  ca- 
piiulares.  11.  Skirmishes  between  the  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians.  And  between  the  Prus- 
sians and  Russians.  12.  Mareschnl  I.ehwald 
attacks  the  Russians  in  their  intrenthments 
near  Norkitten.  13.  Hasty  retreat  of  the  Hus- 
'     "  "        "        14.  French  and    impe- 

_  i 

The  French  oblige  Prince  Ferdinand 

17-  Berlin  laid  under  contribution  by  the 
Austrians:  and  Leipsic  subjected  toamriilary 
execution  by  the  Prussians.  18.  Battle  of  Rr^se- 
bach.  ly.  The  Austrians  take  Schweidnitz  ; 
and  defeat  the  Prince  of  Bevern  near  Breslau. 
20.  Mareschal  Keith  lays  Bohemia  under 


:2,  and   become 


•of  all   Sile: 
"     Pomei 


Hostilities  of  the  Swe'k„ „. 

Mareschal  Lehwald  forces  the  Swedes  to  reli.  . 

23.  Memorial  presented  to  the  Dutch  by  Colo- 
nel  Yorke,  relative  to  Ostend  and  Nieuport. 

24.  King  of  Prussia's  letter  to  the  King  of 
CJreat  Britain.  His  Britannic  majesty's  de- 
claration. 25.  Disputes  concerning  the  con- 
vention of  Closter-Seven.  26.  Pi-ogress  of  the 
Hanoverian  army.  27.  Death  of  the  Queen  of 
Poland.  1  ransactions  at  sea.  28.  Fate  of  Cap- 
tain Death.  29.  Session  opened.  30.  Sup- 
plies granted.  31.  Funds  for  raising  the  sup 
plies.  .32.  Message  from  the  king  lo  the  Hou_*e 
of  Commons.  33.  Second  treaty  wiih  the  Kins 
«f  Prussia.  .34.  ""  •"'■--  "•"■  ■ 
haven.  Regula 
35.  Bill  for  the  €  ^ 
for  explaining  the  militia  act.  .36,  Act  for  re- 
pajrinjr  London  bridge.  37,  Act  for  ascer- 
taining the  qualihcation  of  voting.  38,  Bill 
for  more  effectually  manning  the  navy.  39. 
Amendments  in  the  habeas  corpus  act.  40 
Scheme  in  favour  of  the  Foundling  hospital. 
41.  Proceedings  relative  to  the  African  com- 
pany.   42.  Session  closed.    43.  Vigorous  pre- 


miral  Osborne.  French  fleet  d 
Basque  road.  46  Admiral  Bro<lerick's  ship 
burnt  at  sea.  47-  Descent  at  Cancalle  bay. 
48.  Expedition  against  Cherlmurg.  40.  De- 
scent at  St.  Maloes.  50.  English  defeated  at 
St.  Cas.  51.  Captures  from  the  enemy.  52. 
Clamours  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  on  account 
of  the  capture  of  their  ships.  53.  Their  famous 
petition  to  the  States-general.  1209 

CHAP.  IX. 

Sect.  l.  Expedition  against  Senecal.     2.  Fort 
Louis  and  Senegal  taken.    3.  Unsuccessful  at- 


Joho's.    7.  Unsuccessful  attempt  upon 'lii 

deioga.  8.  Fort  Frontenac  Uken  and  de- 
stroyed by  tlie  English.  9.  Brigadier  Fi.ibea 
takes  Fort  tlu  Quesne.  10.  Goree  taken.  11. 
Shipwreck  of  Captain  Barton.  12.  Gallant 
exploit  of  Captain  lyirei.  13.  Transactions 
in  the  East  Indies.  Admiral  Pococke  engases 
the  French  fleet.  U.  Fort  St.  David's  taken 
by  the  French.  Second  engagement  between 
Admiral  Pococke  and  M,  d  Apche.  15.  Pro- 
gress of  M.  Lally.  16,  1  lansat lions  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  17.  King  of  Prussia 
1  Saxony,  and  the  domi- 


changes  the  administration  of 'Ha..i>-.t.  «, 
Plan  of  a  treaty  between  the  French  king  and 
the  Land"rave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  21.  Iieaty 
between  the  French  king  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  22.  Decree  of  the  Aulic  council 
against  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  others. 
23.  Bremen  taken  by  the  Duke  de  Broglio, 
and  retaken  by  Prince  Ferdinand.  24,  Duke 
de   Richelieu   recalled.    Generous  conduct  of 


Ihe  Duke  de  Randan,  25,  Ihe  French  aban- 
don Hanover.  Pnnce  of  Brunswick  reduces 
Hoya  and  Minden.  26.  Prince  Ferdu)<ind 
deleats  the  French  at  Creveldt.  and  takes 
Dusseldorp.  27.  Prince  of  Ysembourg  de- 
feated by  the  Duke  de  BrojiMo.  28.  General 
Inihoff  defeats  M,  «ie  Chevert.  29-  General 
Oberg  defeated  by  the  French  at  Laiidwern- 
hagen.  30.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. 31.  Operations  of  the  K  ing  of  Prussia, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  32.  He  en- 
ters Moravia,  and  invests  Olmutz.  33.  He  is 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retires  into  Fo- 
henua.  wheie  lie  takes  Koningssratz.  .34. 
Progress  of  the  Russians.  35.  King  of  Prussia 
defeats  Ihe  Russians  at  Zorndorf.  36.  And  is 
defeated  by  Ihe  Austrians  at  Hochkircben.  .37. 
He  retin-s  lo  .Silesia.  .38.  Suburbs  of  Dresden 
burnt  by  the  Prussian  governor.  39.  King  of 
Prussia  raises  the  sit-tre  of  Neiss,  and  relieves 
Dresden.  40.  Inhabitants  of  Saxony  griev- 
ously oppressed.  41.  Progress  of  the  Swedes 
in  Pomeraiiia.  42.  Prince  Charles  of  Saxony 
elected  Duke  of  Couriand.  43.  King  of  Eng- 
land's memorial  to  Ihe  diet  of  the  empire.  44. 
Death  of  Pope  Benedict.  45.  King  of  Portu- 
gal assassinated.  46.  Proceedings  of  the  French 
ministry.  4",  Conduct  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. 48,  Answers  to  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Enstish  cruisers,  49.  Conferences 
between  the  British  ambassador  and  the  States- 
general.    50.  Further  proceedings.  1235 


CHAP.  X. 


Institution  of  tlie  Mai;dalen  and  Asylum.  4. 
Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts.  5.  Ses- 
sion  opened.  6.  New  treaty  wiih  the  King  of 
Prussia.  7.  Supplies  granted.  8.  King's  mes- 
saee  to  tile  Commons.  9.  Bills  relating  to  the 
distillerv,  and  the  exportation  of  corn.  10 
Petition  from  the  justices  of  Norfolk.  11.  Bill 
for  the  importation  of  salted  beef  from  Ireland 
continued.  12.  Regulations  with  respect  to 
privateers.  13.  New  militia  laws.  14.  Act 
for  the  relief  of  debtors  revived.  15.  Bills  for 
the  importation  of  Irish  beef  and  tallow.  16. 
Acts  relative  to  MiUord-haven.  17.  Bill  re- 
lative lo  the  duty  00  pensions.  18.  Act  rela- 
tive to  the  duty  on  plate.  19.  Cambric  act. 
20.  Unsuccessful  bills.  21.  Case  of  the  insol- 
vent debtors.  22.  Case  of  Captain  Walker. 
23.  Remarks  on  the  bankrupt  laws.  24.  In- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  poor.  £5.  Regula- 
lions  of  weights  and  measures.  26.  Resolu- 
tions concerning  the  Foundling  hospital.  97. 
Messages  from  the  king  lo  the  parliament. 
S8,  Se<^inn  closed.  29.  Preparations  for  war. 
30.  Death  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  and  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  Caroline,  31.  Examples  made 
of  pirates.  32.  Accounts  of  some  remarkable 
murders.  33.  Murder  of  Daniel  Clark.  .34. 
Majority  of  ihe  Prince  of  Wales.  35.  Resolu- 
tions concerning  a  new  bridge  at  Blackfriars. 
36.  Fire  in  Cornhill,  37-  Method  contrived  to 
find  out  the  longitude.  38.  IiistaJlatiuD  at 
Oxford.  39.  Deplorable  incident  at  sea.  40. 
Captures  made  by  separate  cruisers.  41.  Cai>. 
tain  Hood  takes  the  Bellona.  -12.  An<l  Cap- 
lain  Barrinaton  the  Count  de  St.  Floreiitin. 
43.  Captain  Falkner  tai^es  a  French  East  India- 
man.  44.  Prizes  taken  in  the  West  Indies. 
45.  Engagement  between  the  Hercules  -ind  the 
Florissant.    46.  Havre  de  Grace  bombarded  by 


liament.  53.  Loyalty  of  the  Irish  catbolics, 
M.  Dangerous  insurrection  in  Dublin.  .Vi. 
Alarm  of  a  descent  in  Scotland.  1260 


upon  St,  Pierre.  4.  Descent  on  the  island  of 
Guailaloupe.  5,  Skirmishes  with  the  islandeis. 
6.  Fort  Louis  reduced.  Fate  of  Colonel  De- 
brisay .  7, 1  he  Englisli  fleet  sails  to  Dominique;. 


CONTENTS. 


8.  GenentI  liairin:.'ton  takes  Cosier,  aii<l 
storms  the  post  ot  li.  orne.  ',).  He  takts  Petit- 
bourg  ami  St.  Mark's.  1  he  island  ciiiiilu- 
lates.  10.  Island  ot  Man^atante  taken  Uy 
General  Barrington.  11.  He  returns  to  £nc- 
land.  le.  Ireaty  with  the  ln<liHns  in  Noith 
America.  13.  Plan  ol  the  campiiiun.  14.  li- 
condeioga  and  Crown  Point  ahauduned  by  the 
Trench.  15.  (leneral  Amherst  eml>arks  on 
I^ake  Champlain.  16.  Nirtt-ara  reduced.  17. 
Inti'oduc-lion  to  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 
]».  General  Woite  lands  on  the  isUnd  ot  Ur- 
leans.  19.  And  takes  Point  Levi.  SO.  Eng- 
lish fleet  damaged  by  a  storm.  21.  General 
Wolte  encamps  near  the  tails  of  the  river 
Montmoremi.  22.  And  attacks  the  French 
intrenchnients  there,  but  is  repulsed.  23. 
iiri^adier  Murray  detached  up  tlie  river.  24. 
Council  of  war  called.  25.  1  he  troops  land  at 
lheheit.'hts  ol  Abraham.  26.  Battle  ot  Que- 
bec. 27.  Quebec  taken.  28.  Rejoicings  in 
England.  1C«3 


CHAP.  XII. 


fakes  Kajiiiiiunflry  and 
iNanspore.  .*.  i^oione!  lorde  takes  Masulipa- 
tom.  4.  Surat  taken  by  the  English.  5.  Un- 
siiccesst'ul  attack  upon  Wandewash.  6.  Ad- 
miral Pococke  defeats  Monsieur  d'Apche.  7, 
ilostilities  of  the  Dutch  on  the  river  ot  Ben- 

Bd.  8.  Colonel  Coote  takes  Wandewash.  9. 
efeats  General  Lally.  10.  And  conquers 
the  province  of  Arcot.  11.  State  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers  in  Europe.  12.  Frankfort  seized 
by  the  French.  '13.  Progress  of  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Brunswick.  14.  Prince  Ferdinand 
attacks  the  French  at  Bergen.  15.  'Ihe  British 
ministry  appoint  an  inspector -general  of  the 
foraee.  10.  Prince  Ferdinand  retreats  before 
the  rrencii  army.  17.  Animosity  between  the 
general  of  the  allied  army  and  the  commandpr 
of  the  British  torces.  18.  Ihe  French  encamp 
at  Minden.  19.  And  aredeleated  by  the  allie<>. 
20.  Uuke  de  Brisac  routed  by  the  hereditary 

be  for 

prince  beats  up  the  _ 
quarters  at  Fulda.  24.  A  body  of  Pr 
make  an  mtursion  into  Poland.  25.  Prince 
Henry  penetrates  into  Bohemia.  26.  He 
enters  Franc  onia,  and  obliges  the  imperial 
army  to  retire.  27.  King  of  Prussia  vindicatf  s 
his  conduct  with  respect  to  his  prisoners.  28. 
'Ihc  Prussian  general  Wedel  defeated  by  the 
Kussians  at  Zullichau.  29.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia takes  the  command  of  Gen.  Wedel's  corps. 
30.    Battle  of  Cunersdorf.      31.    Advantages 

fained  by  the  Prussians  in  Saxony.  32.  Prince 
lenrv  surprises  Gen..  Vehla. — Gen.  Finck, 
with  nis  whole  corps  of  Prussians,  surrounded 
and  taken  by  the  Austrian  general.  3:J.  Dis 
asteis  of  the  Prussian  general  Diercke.  .14. 
Conclusion  of  the  campaien.  35.  Arrfet  of  the 
Evangelical  body  at  Katisbon.  m.  1  he  French 
ministry  stop  payment.  37.  The  Spates-gene- 
ral send  over  deputies  to  Eneland.  .38.  Me- 
morial presented  totlie  States  by  Major-Gene- 


al  Yorke.    39.  A  . 


by 


Dun  C. 

Iiient.     42.   l»rti-([i..ii   .mil    piiiii-,liiinnt   of  the 

Eni;land.  44.  Suhstiince  of  the  addresses.  45. 
.Sup|)Iies  granted.  46.  Ways  and  means,  an- 
nuities,   &f.    47.    Bills    for   granting 


qualifici 

Act  for  consolidating  the  annuities  granted  in 
1759.  58.  Bdl  for  securiu^-  the  payment  of 
prize  and  hoiinty  money  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  Greenwich  hospital.  59.  Act  in  favour 
of  George  Keith,  late  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scot- 
land.   60.  Session  closed.  129G 


Sect.  1.  Remarkable  detection  of  a  murder  by 
William  Andrew  Home.  2.  Popular  clamour 
against  I.ord  Georae  Satkville.  His  address 
to  the  public.  3.  Ifedemaiids  acourt-martial. 
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THE  BRITONS. 


The  curiosity  entertained  by  all  civilized  nations,  of 
inouiriug  into  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  their  ances- 
tors, cnmmonlv  excites  a  regret  that  the  history  of  remote 
age.,  should  always  be  so  much  involved  in  obscurity, 
uncertainty,  and  contradiction.  Ingenious  men,  possessed 
of  leisure,  are  ajit  to  push  their  researches  beyond  the 
period  in  which  literary  monuments  are  framed  or  pre- 
served ;  without  reflecting,  that  the  history  of  past  events 
is  immediately  lost  or  disfigured  when  intrusted  to  memory 
and  oral  tradition,  and  that  the  adventures  of  barbarous 
nations,  even  if  they  were  recorded,  could  afford  little  or 
no  entertainment  to  men  bom  in  a  more  cultivated  age. 
The  convulsions  of  a  civilized  state  usually  compose  tiie 
most  instructive  and  most  interesting  pan  of  its  history; 
but  the  sudden,  violent,  and  unprepared  revolutions  inci- 
dent to  barbarians,  are  so  much  guided  by  caprice  and 
terminate  so  often  in  cruelty,  that  they  disgust  us  by  the 
uniformity  of  their  appearance ;  and  it  is  rather  fortunate 
for  letters  that  they  are  buried  in  silence  and  oblition. 
Tlie  only  certain  means  by  which  nations  can  indulge 
their  curiosity  in  researches  concerning  their  remote  orisin, 
is  to  consider  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  The  fables  which  are  commonly  em- 
ploved  to  supply  the  place  of  true  history,  ought  entirelv 
to  be  disregarded  ;  or  if  any  exception  be  admitted  to  this 
general  rule,  it  can  only  be  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  fictions,  which  ;ire  so  celebrated  and  so  agreeable, 
that  they  will  ever  be  the  objects  of  the  atteution  of  man- 
kind. Neglecting,  therefore,  all  traditions,  or  rather  tales, 
concerning  the  more  early  history  of  Britain,  we  shall  only 
consider  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  as  it  appeared  to  the 
Romans  on  their  invasion  of  this  country  ;  we  shall  briefly 
run  over  the  events  which  attended  the  conquest  made  by 
that  empire,  as  belonging  more  to  Roman  than  British 
story :  we  shall  hasten  through  the  ob.scure  and  uninter- 
esting period  of  Saxon  annals :  and  shall  resene  a  more 
full  narration  for  those  times  when  the  truth  is  both  so 
well  ascertained  and  so  complete  as  to  promise  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  to  the  reader. 

All  ancient  wTiters  agree  in  representing  the  first  in- 
habitants of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who 
peopled  that  island  from  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Their  language  was  the  same ;  their  manners,  their  govern- 
ment, their  superstition,  varied  only  by  those  small  differ- 
ences, which  time  or  a  communication  with  the  bordering 

a  C<esar.  lib.  4. 

b  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  4.    Mela,  lib  S.  cap.  e.Slrabo.  lib.  4. 


nations  must  necessarily  introduce.  Tlie  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  especially  in  those  parts  which  lie  contiguous  to 
Italy,  had  acquired,  tirom  a  commerce  with  their  soutlieni 
neighbours,  some  refinement  in  the  arts,  which  gradually 
diffused  themselves  northwards,  and  spread  but  a  very 
faint  light  over  this  island.  Tlie  Greek  and  Roman 
navigators  or  merchants  (for  there  were  scarcely  any  other 
travellers  in  those  ages)  brought  back  the  most  shocking 
accounts  of  the  ferocity  of  the  people,  which  they  masui- 
fied,  as  usual,  in  order  to  excite  tlie  admiration  of  their 
countrymen.  The  south-east  parts,  however,  of  Britain, 
had  alreadv,  before  the  age  of  Caesar,  made  the  first  and 
most  requisite  step  towards  a  civil  settlement;  and  the 
Britons,  by  tillage  and  agriculture,  liad  there  increased  to 
a  great  multitude."  Tlie  other  inhabitants  of  the  island 
still  maintained  themselves  by  pasture ;  they  vvere  clothed 
with  skins  of  beasts.  They  dwelt  in  huts,  which  they 
reared  in  the  forests  and  marshes,  with  which  the  country 
was  covered :  they  shifted  easily  their  habitation,  when 
actuated  either  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  or  the  fear  of  an 
enemv  :  the  convenience  of  feeding  their  cattle  was  even 
a  sufficient  motive  for  removing  their  seats :  and  as  they 
were  ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their  wants 
and  their  possessions  were  equally  scanty  and  limited. 

The  Britons  vvere  divided  into  many  small  nations  or 
ti'ibes ;  and  being  a  military  people,  whose  sole  property 
was  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it  was  impossible,  after 
they  had  acquired  a  relish  for  liberty,  for  their  princes  or 
chieftains  to  establish  any  despotic  authority  over  them. 
Their  governments,  though  monarchical,''  were  free,  as  well 
as  those  of  all  the  Celtic  nations;  and  the  common  people 
seem  even  to  have  enjoyed  more  liberty  among  them,= 
than  among  the  nations  of  Gaul,'*  from  whom  they  were 
descended.  Each  state  was  divided  into  factions  witliin 
itself:'  it  was  agitated  with  jealousy  or  animosity  against 
the  neighbouring  states :  and  while  the  arts  of  peace  were 
yet  unknown,  wars  were  the  chief  occupation,  and  formed 
the  chief  object  of  ambition,  among  the  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable parts  of  their  government ;  and  the  Druids,  who 
were  their  priests,  possessed  gi-eat  authority  among  them. 
Besides  ministering  at  the  altar,  and  directing  all  religious 
duties,  they  presided  over  the  education  of  youth ;  they 
enjoyed  an  immunity  fi-om  wars  and  taxes ;  they  possessed 
both'  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction ;  they  decided  all 
controversies  among  states  as  well  as  among  private 
c  Dion.  Tassius,  lib.  75.  d  Caesar,  lib.  vi. 
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persons,  and  whoever  refused  to  submit  to  their  decree 
was  exposed  to  the  most  severe  penalties.  The  sentence 
of  excomnnuiication  was  pronounced  against  him :  lie 
was  forbidden  access  to  tlie  sacrifices  or  public  worship : 
he  was  debaiTed  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
even  in  the  common  aftairs  of  life :  his  company  w;is 
universally  shunned,  as  profane  and  danserous :  he  was 
refused  the  protection  ot  law :  f  and  deatli  itself  became 
an  acceptable  relief  from  the  misery  and  infamy  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  Tlius,  the  bands  of  eovernment,  which 
were  naturallv  loose  among  that  rude  and  turbulent 
people,  were  happily  corroborated  by  the  terroi's  of  tlieir 
superstition. 

No  species  of  superstition  was  ever  more  terrible  than 
that  of  the  Druids.  Besides  the  severe  penalties,  which 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  inflict  in  tliis 
world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  transmigration  of  souls; 
and  tliereb'y  extended  their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of 
their  timorous  votaries.  Tliey  practised  tlieir  rites  in  dark 
groves  or  otlier  secret  recesses ;  s  and  in  order  to  throw  a 
greater  mystery  over  their  religion,  tjiey  communicated 
their  docti-ines  only  to  the  initiated,  and  strictly  forbade  the 
committing  of  them  to  writing ;  lest  they  should  at  any 
time  be  exposed  to  the  examination  of  the  profane  \-ulgar. 
Human  sacrifices  were  practised  among  them  :  the  spoils 
of  war  were  often  devoted  to  their  di^nnities ;  and  they 
punished  witli  tlie  severest  tortures  whoever  dared  to 
secrete  anv  part  of  the  consecrated  offerine.  Tliese  treasures 
thev  kept  in  woods  and  forests,  secured  by  no  other  guard 
than  the  terrors  of  tlieir  religion  ;ii  and  this  steady  con- 
quest over  human  avidity  may  be  regarded  as  more  signal 
than  their  prompting  men  to  the  most  extraordinary  and 
most  violent  eflbrts.  No  idolatrous  worship  ever  attained 
such  an  ascendant  over  mankind  as  thai  of  tlie  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons  ;  and  the  Romans,  after  their  conquest, 
finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  tliose  nations  to  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  their  masters,  while  it  maintained  its 
authority,  were  at  last  oblised  to  abolish  it  by  penal 
statutes;  a  violence  which  had  never,  in  any  other  in- 
stance, been  practised  by  those  tolerating  conquerors.' 

THE  ROMANS. 

Toe  Britons  had  long  remained  in  tliis  rude  but  inde- 
jiendent  state,  when  Casar,  having  overrun  all  Gaul  by  his 
victories,  first  cast  his  eye  on  their  island.  He  was  not 
allured  either  by  its  riches  or  its  renowii ;  but  being  am- 
bitious of  carrying  the  Roman  arms  into  a  new  world, 
then  mostly  unknown,  he  took  advantage  of  a  .short  in- 
terval in  his  Gaulic  wars,  and  made  an  invasion  on 
Britain.  Tlie  natives,  informed  of  his  intention,  were 
sensible  of  the  unequal  contest,  and  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pease him  by  submissions,  which,  however,  retarded  not 
tea-  ^^^  execution  of  his  design.  After  some  re- 
■  sistance,  he  landed,  as  is  supposed,  at  Deal ; 
and  having  obtained  several  advantages  over  the  Britons, 
and  obliged  them  to  promise  hostages  for  their  fiiture 
obedience,  he  was  constrained,  by  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  to  withdraw  his  forces 
into  Gaul.  The  Britons,  relieved  from  the  terror  of  liis 
arms,  neglected  the  performance  of  their  stipulations ; 
and  that  haughty  conqueror  resolved  next  summer  to 
chastise  them  for  this  breach  of  treaty.  He  landed  with  a 
greater  force ;  and  though  he  found  a  more  regular  resist- 
ance from  the  Britons,  who  had  united  under  Cassivelau- 
nus,  one  of  their  petty  princes,  he  discomfited  them  in 
every  action.  He  adranced  into  the  country,  passed  the 
Thames  in  the  face  of  the  enemv  ;  took  and  burned  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus ;  established  his  ally,  Mandu- 
bratius,  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Trinobantes ;  and  having 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  make  him  new  submissions,  he 
again  returned  \vith  his  army  into  Gaul,  and  left  the 
authority  of  tlie  Romans  more  nominal  than  real  in  this 
island. 

The  civil  wars  which  ensued,  and  which  prepared  tlie 
way  for  the  establishment  of  monaichy  in  Rome,  saved 
the  Britons  from  that  yoke  which  was  ready  to  be  imposed 
upon  them.    Augustus,  the  successor  of  C^sar,  content 
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with  the  victory  obtained  over  the  liberties  of  his  own 
country,  was  little  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by  foreign 
wai's;  and  being  apprehensive  lest  tlie  same  unlimited 
extent  of  dominion,  which  had  subverted  the  republic, 
might  also  overwhelm  the  empire,  he  recommended  it  to 
his  successors  never  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fame  which  might  be 
acquired  by  his  generals,  made  tliis  advice  of  Augustus  a 
pretence  for  his  inactivitv.t  The  mad  sallies  of  Caligula, 
in  which  he  menaced  Britain  with  an  invasion,  served 
only  to  expose  himself  and  the  empire  to  ridicule  :  and  the 
Britons  had  now,  durins:  almost  a  century,  enjoyed  their 
libertv  unmolested  ;  wlien  the  Romans,  in  tfie  reign  of 
Claudius,  began  to  think  seriously  of  reducing  them  under 
their  dominion.  Without  seeking  any  more  justifiable 
reasons  of  hostility  than  were  employed  by  the  late 
Europeans  in  subjecting  the  Africans  and  Americaus, 
they  sent  over  an  army  under  the  command 
of  Plautius,  an  able  general,  who  gained  '  '  ' 
some  victories,  and  made  a  considerable  progress  in  sub- 
duing the  inhabitants.  Claudius  himself,  finding  matters 
sufficiently  prepared  for  his  reception,  made  a  journey  into 
Britain,  and  received  the  submission  of  several  British 
states,  the  Cantii,  Ati-ebates,  Regni,  and  Trinobantes,  who 
inhabited  the  south-east  parts  of  the  island,  and  whom 
their  possessions  and  more  culti^'nted  manner  of  life 
rendered  willing  to  purchase  peace  at  the  expense  of  their 
liberty.  The  otlier  Britons  under  the  command  of  Carac- 
tacus,  still  maintained  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  tlie 
Romans  made  little  progress  against  tliem,  till  Ostorius 
Scapula  w'as  sent  over  to  command  their  armies.  This 
general  advanced  the  Roman  conquests  over  a  t,  =„ 
the  Britons ;  pierced  into  the  country  of  the 
Silures,  a  warlike  nation  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Severn ;  defeated  Caractacus  in  a  great  battle ;  took  him 
prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  his  magnanimous 
behaviour  procured  him  better  treatment  than  those  con- 
querors usually  bestowed  on  captive  princes.' 

Notwiihstanding  these  misfortunes,  the  Britons  were 
not  subdued ;  and  this  island  was  regarded  by  the  am- 
bitious Romans  as  a  field  in  which  military  honour  might 
still  be  acquired.  Under  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  n  so 
Suetonius  Paulinus  was  invested  with  tlie 
command,  and  prepared  to  signalize  his  name  by  victories 
over  those  barbarians.  Finding  that  the  island  of  Mona, 
now  Anglesev,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  he  re- 
solved to  attack  it,  and  to  subject  a  place  which  was  the 
centre  of  their  superstition,  and  which  afforded  protection 
to  all  their  baffled  forces.  The  Britons  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  his  landing  on  this  sacred  island,  both  by  the 
force  of  their  arms  and  the  teiTOrs  of  their  religion.  Tlie 
women  :;nd  priests  were  intermingled  with  the  soldiers 
upon  the  shore ;  and  running  about  mth  flaming  torches 
in  their  hands,  and  tossing  their  dishevelled  hair,  they 
struck  gnater  terror  into  the  astonished  Romans  by  their 
bowlings,  cries,  and  execrations,  than  the  real  danger  from 
the  armed  fmces  was  able  to  inspire.  But  Suetonius, 
exhorting  his  troops  to  despise  the  menaces  of  a  supersti- 
tion which  they  despised,  impelled  them  to  the  attack, 
drove  the  Britons  ofl  the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  the 
same  fires  which  those  priests  had  prepared  for  their 
captive  enemies,  destroyed  all  the  consecrated  groves  and 
altai-s ;  and,  having  thiis  triumphed  over  the  religion  of 
the  Britons,  he  thouglit  his  future  progress  would  be  easy 
in  reducing  the  peop.le  to  subjection.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations.  The  Britons,  taking  advantage 
of  his  absence,  were  all  in  arms ;  and  headed  by  Boadicea, 
queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  had  been  treated  in  the  most 
ignominious  manner  by  the  Roman  tribunes,  had  already 
attacked  mth  success  several  settlements  of  their  insuUing 
conquerors.  Suetonius  hastened  to  the  protection  of  Lon- 
don, which  was  already  a  flourishing  Roman  colony ;  but 
he  found  on  his  arrival,  that  it  would  be  requisite  for  the 
general  safety  to  abandon  that  place  to  the  merciless  fury 
of  the  enemy.  London  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  remained  in  it  were  cruelly  massacred  ;  the 
Romans  and  all  strangers,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  were 
every  where  put  to  the  sword  without  distinction :  and 
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Uie  Britons,  by  rendermg  Uie  war  Uuis  bloodv,  seemed 
detennined  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  peace  or  composition 
with  the  enemy.  But  this  cruelty  ""as  revenged  by  Sueto- 
nius in  a  sreat  and  decisive  battle,  where  80,000  of  the 
Britons  are  said  to  have  perished  ;  and  Uoadicea  herself, 
rather  than  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enraged  victor,  p>it  an 
end  to  her  own  life  by  poison."  Nero  soon  after  recalled 
Suetonius  from  a  sovemment,  where,  by  sutt(;ring  and 
inflicting  so  manv  severities,  he  was  judged  improper  for 
composing  the  angry  and  alarmed  minds  ot  the  inhabitants. 
After  some  interval,  Cerealis  received  the  command  from 
Vespasian,  and  by  his  bravery  propagated  the  terror  of  the 
Uoraan  arms.  JuUus  Frontinus  succeeded  Cerealis  both  in 
authority  and  in  reputation ;  but  the  general  who  tinally 
established  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  this  island,  was 
Julius  Agricola,  who  governed  it  in  the  reigns  of  V'espa- 
sian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  distinguished  himself  m 
that  scene  of  action. 

This  great  commander  formed  a  regular  plan  for  sub- 
duing Britain,  and  rendering  the  acquisition  useful  to  the 
conquerors.  He  carried  his  nctorious  arms  northwards, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  every  encounter,  pierced  mto  tlie 
inaccessible  forests  and  mountains  of  Caledonia,  reduced 
every  state  to  subjection  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
and  chased  before  him  all  the  men  of  fiercer  and  more 
intractable  spirits,  who  deemed  war  and  death  itself  less 
intolerable  than  servitude  under  the  victors.  He  even 
defeated  them  in  a  decisive  action,  which  they  fought 
under  Galgacus,  their  leader ;  and  having  fixed  a  chain  of 
garrisons  between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he  thereby 
cut  ofl^  the  ruder  and  more  barren  parts  of  the  island,  and 
secured  the  Roman  province  from  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitants." 

During  these  military  enterprises,  he  neglected  not  the 
arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  laws  and  civility  among  the 
Britons,  taught  them  to  desire  and  raise  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  life,  reconciled  tliem  to  the  Roman  language  and 
manners,  instructed  them  in  letters  and  science,  and  em- 
ployed every  expedient  to  render  those  chains  which  he 
had  forged  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  them."  The  in- 
habitants, having  experienced  how  unequal  their  ov\-n 
force  was  to  resist  that  of  the  Romans,  acquiesced  in  the 
dominion  of  their  masters,  and  were  gradually  incorporated 
as  a  pait  of  that  mighty  empire. 

Tliis  was  the  last  durable  conquest  made  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  Britain,  once  subdued,  gave  no  further  in- 
quietude to  the  victor.  Caledonia  alone,  defended  by  its 
barren  mountains,  and  by  the  contempt  wliich  the  Romans 
entertained  for  it,  sometimes  infested  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  the  island  by  the  incursions  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  better  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  Adrian, 
who  visited  this  island,  built  a  rampart  between  the  river 
Tyne  and  the  frith  of  Solway :  LoUius  Uibicus,  under 
Ajitoninus  Pius,  erected  one  in  the  place  where  Agricola 
had  formerly  established  his  gaiTisons  :  Severus,  who 
made  an  expediiion  into  Britain,  and  carried  his  arms  to 
the  most  northern  extremity  of  it,  added  new  fortifications 
to  the  wall  of  Adrian  :  and,  during  the  reigns  of  all  the 
Roman  emperors,  such  a  profound  tranquillity  prevailed 
in  Britain,  tliat  little  mention  is  made  of  the  affairs  of  that 
island  by  any  historian.  The  only  incidents  which  occur, 
are  some  seditions  or  rebellions  of  tlie  Roman  legions 
quartered  there,  and  some  usurpations  of  the  imperial 
dignity  by  the  Roman  governors.    The  natives,  disarmed, 
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p  This  question  has  be«n  disputed  with  as  great  zeal,  aod  even  acii- 
mooy.  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish  antiquaries,  as  if  tlie  honour  of  their 
respective  countries  were  the  most  deepiv  concerned  in  the  decision.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  on  so  uiiinleresting  a  suhject;  but  shall 
propose  our  opinion  in  a  few  words.    It  appears  more  than  probable,  fr 


that  Kritain  either  was  originally 


the  similitude  ot  la! 


tinnal  rea^n  that  tavoure  this  conclusion.  It  appears  also  probable,  that 
the  mieratlon  of  that  colony  of  Gauls  or  Celts,  who  peopled  or  subdued 
■    ■  nn,  was  onsinally  maile  from  the  north-west  parts  of  Britain :  and 


must  be  known  by  reasoning  alone,  which  in  this  c 


dispirited,  and  submissive,  had  lost  all  desire,  and  even 
idea,  of  their  former  liberty  and  independence. . 

But  the  period  was  now  come  when  that  enormous 
fabric  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  diffused  slavery 
and  oppression,  together  with  peace  and  civility,  over  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  globe,  was  approaching  towards 
its  final  dissolution.  Italy  and  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
removed,  during  so  many  ages,  from  all  concern  in  the 
wars,  had  entirely  lost  the  military  spirit,  and  were  peopled 
by  an  enervated  race,  equally  disposed  to  submit  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  or  to  the  t\Tanny  of  their  own  rulers.  The 
emperors  found  themselves  obliged  to  recruit  their  legions 
from  tlie  frontier  provinces,  where  the  genius  of  war, 
tliough  languishing,  was  not  totally  extinct ;  and  these 
mercenary  forces,  careless  of  laws  and  civil  institutions, 
established  a  military  government,  no  less  dangerous  to 
the  sovereign  than  to  the  people.  Tlie  further  progress  of 
the  same  disorders  introduced  tlie  bordering  barbarians 
into  the  ser%-ice  of  tlie  Romans ;  and  those  fierce  nations, 
haWng  now  added  discipline  to  tlieir  native  bravery,  could 
no  longer  be  restrained  by  the  impotent  policy  of  the 
emperors,  who  were  accustomed  to  employ  one  in  the 
destruction  of  the  others.  Sensible  of  their  own  force, 
and  allured  by  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  prize,  tlie  northern 
barbariaas,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  llonorius,  assailed 
at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  emjiire ;  and  having 
first  satiated  their  avidity  by  plunder,  began  to  think  of 
fixing  a  settlement  in  the  v^asted  provinces.  Tlie  more 
distant  barbarians,  who  occupied  die  deserted  habitations 
of  the  former,  advanced  in  then-  acquisitions,  and  pressed 
v\-ith  their  incumbent  weight  the  Roman  state,  already 
unequal  to  the  load  which  it  sustained.  Instead  of  arm- 
ing the  people  in  their  own  defence,  the  emperors  recalled 
all  the  distant  legions,  in  whom  alone  tliey  could  repose 
confidence ;  and  collected  the  whole  military  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  empire.  Tlie 
necessity  of  self-preservation  had  superseded  the  ambition 
of  power ;  and  the  ancient  point  of  honour,  never  to  con- 
tract the  limits  of  the  empire,  could  no  longer  be  attended 
to  in  this  desperate  extremity. 

Britain  by  its  situation  was  removed  from  the  fury  of 
these  barbarous  incursions ;  and  being  also  a  remote 
province,  not  much  valued  by  the  Romnns,  the  legions 
which  defended  it  were  carried  over  to  the  protection  of  Italy 
and  Gaul.  But  that  province,  though  secured  by  the  sea 
against  the  inroads  of  the  greater  tribes  of  barbarians, 
found  enemies  on  its  frontiers,  who  took  advantage  of  its 
present  defenceless  situation.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
dwelt  in  the  northern  parts,  beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
made  incursions  upon  their  peaceable  and  effeminate 
neighbours  ;  and  liesides  the  temporary  depredations 
which  they  committed,  these  combined  nations  threatened 
the  whole  province  with  subjection,  or,  what  the  inhabit- 
ants more  dreaded,  with  plunder  and  devastation.  The 
Picts  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  native  British  race, 
who,  having  been  chased  into  the  northern  parts  by  the 
conquests  of  Agricola,  had  there  intermingled  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants :  the  Scots  were  derived  from  the 
same  Celtic  origin,  had  first  been  established  in  Ireland, 
had  migrated  to  the  north-west  coasts  of  this  island,  and 
had  long  been  accustomed,  as  well  from  their  old  as  their 
new  seats,  to  infest  the  Roman  province  by  piracy  and 
rapine.i"  Tliese  tribes,  finding  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours exposed  to  invasion,  soon  broke  over  the  Roman 

hers  or  pirates,  whom  the  provincial  Britons  called  Scots  or  Scuits ;  a 
name  which  was  probably  used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  winch  these 
banditti  thenxselves  did  not  acknowledge  or  assume.  We  may  infer  froin 
two   passages  in  Claudian,   and  from  one  in  Orosius,  and  another 


whence  their  ancestors  had  probably  been  derived  in  a  more  remote  age, 
is  positively  asserted  by  Bede.  and  implied  in  Ciildas.  I  grant  that 
neiUier  Bede  nor  Gildasare  Caesars  or  lacituscs ;  but  such  as  they  are, 
thev  remain  the  sole  testimonv  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  must  be 
relied  on  for  want  of  better  :  hapfWly,  the  frivolousness  of  the  question 
corresponds  to  the  weakness  of  the  authorities.  Not  to  mention,  that  if 
any  part  of  the  traditional  historv  of  a  barbarous  people  can  be  relied  on, 
it  IS  Uie  genealogy  of  nations,  aod  even  sometimes  Uiat  of  families.  It  is 
in  vain  to  ar°ue  against  these  facts  from  the  supposed  warlike  disposition 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  unwarlite  of  the  ancient  Irish.  Ihose  arguments 
are  still  much  weaker  than  the  authorities.  Nations  change  verv  quickly 
in  these  particulars.  The  Britons  were  unable  to  resist  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  and  invited  over  the  Saxons  tor  their  defence,  who  repelled  th<Be 
invaders  ■  vet  the  same  Britons  valiantly  resisted  tor  150  years,  not  only 


which  England,  after  many  defeats,  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
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wall,  no  longer  defended  by  the  Roman  arms ;  and, 
though  a  contemntible  enemy  in  themselves,  met  with  no 
resistance  from  tlie  unwavlike  inhabitants.  The  Britons, 
accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  the  emperors  for  defence 
as  well  as  government,  made  supplications  to  Rome ;  and 
one  legion  was  sent  over  for  their  protection.  This  force 
wa.s  an  overmatch  for  the  barbarians,  repelled  their  in- 
vasion, routed  them  in  every  engagement,  and  having 
chased  them  into  their  ancient  limits,  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  defence  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire.i 
Their  retreat  brought  on  a  ne%v  invasion  of  the  enemy. 
The  Britons  made  again  an  application  to  Home,  and 
again  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  legion,  which  proved 
effectual  for  llieiv  relief:  but  the  Romans,  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities at  home,  and  fatigued  with  those  distant  expe- 
ditions, informed  the  Britons  that  they  must  no  longer 
look  to  tliem  for  succour,  exhorted  them  to  arm  in  their 
own  defence,  and  urged,  that  as  they  were  now  their  own 
masters,  it  became  them  to  protect  by  their  valour  tliat 
independence  which  their  ancient  lords  had  conferred 
upon  tliem.'  That  they  might  leave  the  island  with  the 
better  grace,  the  Romans  assisted  them  in  erecting  anew 
the  wall  of  Severus,  which  was  built  entirely  of  stone,  and 
which  the  Britons  had  not  at  that  time  artificers  skilful 
enough  to  repair.'  And  having  done  this  last  good  office  to 
the  inhabitants,  they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Britain,  about  the 
year  448 ;  after  being  masters  of  tlie  more  considerable 
part  of  it  during  the  course  of  near  four  centuries. 

THE  BRITONS. 

TuE  abject  Britons  reg;irded  this  present  of  liberty  as 
fatal  to  them  ;  and  were  in  no  condition  to  put  in  practice 
the  prudent  counsel  given  them  by  the  Romans,  to  arm  in 
their  own  defence.  Unaccustomed  both  to  the  perils  of 
war  and  to  the  cares  of  civil  government,  they  found  them- 
sehes  incapable  of  forming  or  executing  any  measures  for 
resisting  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  Gratian  also 
and  Constantine,  two  Romans,  who  had  a  little  before 
assumed  the  purple  in  Britain,  had  caiTied  over  to  the 
continent  the  tlower  of  the  British  youth ;  and  having 
perished  in  their  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the  imperial 
throne,  had  despoiled  the  island  of  those  who,  in  this 
desperate  extremity,  were  best  able  to  defend  it.  The 
Picts  and  Scots,  finding  that  the  Romans  had  finally 
relinquished  Britain,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  prey, 
and  attacked  the  northern  wall  with  redoubled  forces. 
The  Britons,  already  subdued  by  their  own  fears,  found 
the  ramparts  but  a  weak  defence  for  them ;  and  deserting 
their  station,  left  the  country  entirely  open  to  the  inroads 
of  the  barbarous  enemy.  Tlie  invaders  carried  devastation 
and  ruin  along  with  them  ;  and  exerted  to  the  utmost  tlieir 
native  ferocity,  which  was  not  mitigated  by  the  helpless 
condition  and  submissive  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants.' 
The  unhappy  Britons  had  a  third  time  recourse  to  Rome, 
which  had  declared  its  resolution  for  ever  to  abandon  them. 
.^Ltius,  the  patrician,  sustained  at  that  time,  by  his  valour 
and  magnanimity,  the  tottering  ruins  of  the  empire,  and 
revived  for  a  moment,  among  the  degenerate  Romans,  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  discipline,  of  their  ancestors.  The  British 
ambassadors  carried  to  him  the  letter  of  their  countrymen, 
which  was  inscribed,  t/ie  Groans  nf  the  Brilons.  The 
tenor  of  the  epistle  was  suitable  to  its  superscription. 
T/ie  liurbar'mns,  say  they,  on  the.  one  liiind,  chusc  us  into  the 
sm  ;  the  sea,  on  the  other,  throw  vs  hack  upon  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  we  have  onli/  the  hard  choice  left  us,  of  perishing 
hi/  the  sirord  or  hi/  the  waves."  But  TEtius,  pressed  by  the 
arms  of  Attila,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that  ever  assailed 
the  empire,  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of 
allies,  whom  generosity  alone  could  induce  him  to  assist." 
The   Britons,   thus   rejected,  were  reduced   to   despair, 

independpnce  of  his  country  ;  vet  in  no  more  distant  period  than  ton  years 
after,  Scotland  \v;«s  totally  subdued  by  a  small  handful  of  Fnglisli.  led  by 
a  few  private  nolileineii.  All  history  is  full  of  such  events.  I  he  Irish 
Scots,  m  tlie  ruiirse  nf  two  nr  three  ceutnrii-..  mi(iht  find  time  and  oppor- 

tiii.ih.  -  •!■•.'  .lilt  (..  -.1(1.-  ill  Xiii  111  I'l  ;i  ill,  ili'iii^Ii  w  I  I  ,,u  neither  assien 
f.   :  ,       I      ■  .  .1  I,    ,.,  ii|i;  .        II,.,   i.ii! ,  manner  of  life 

1  I  '„,  II    ,    ,    ■    ■  '  ■      1   .    I    ■  .1  '  .1   .  il'tlie  two  coun- 

iM.  ,,  ri,  ,;  I'll-  Hi  I  ,  I,.!.  :  ,.i,  I  111.  lri~i.  -Ill  ii  .  ,,i,ii  I'l  i.ple,  and  that  the 
one  lire  a  rolnny  lir.ni  tlieotli.r.  We  have  positive  evidence,  which,  tliouKh 
from  neutral  persons,  is  not  jierhaps  the  best  that  may  he  wished  for.  that 
th^lonDer.  in  the  third  nr  fourth  centurv.  spraoK  from  the  latter  :  we  have 
DO  evidence  at  all  that  the  latter  sprang  from  the  former,    1  shall  add,  tliat 


deserted  their  habitations,  abandoned  tillage,  and  flying 
for  protection  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  suffered 
equally  from  hunger  and  from  the  enemy.  The  barbari- 
ans themselves  began  to  fee!  the  pressures  of  famine  in  a 
country  which  they  had  ravaged ;  and  being  harassed  by 
the  dispersed  Britons,  who  had  not  dared  to  resist  them 
in  a  body,  they  retreated  with  their  spoils  into  their  own 
country." 

The  Britons,  taking  adv;intage  of  this  interval,  returned 
to  their  usual  occupations;  and  the  favourable  seasons 
which  succeeded  seconded  their  intlustry,  made  them 
soon  forget  their  past  miseries,  and  restored  to  them  great 
plenty  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  No  more  can  be 
imagined  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  people  so  rude,  who 
had  not,  witliout  the  assistance  of  tJie  Romans,  art  of 
masonry  sufficient  to  raise  a  stone  rampart  for  their  own 
defence ;  yet  the  Monkish  historians,'  who  treat  of  those 
events,  complain  of  the  luxury  of  the  Britons  during  this 
period,  and  ascribe  to  that  vice,  not  to  their  cowardice  or 
improvident  counsels,  all  their  subsequent  calamities. 

Tlie  Britons,  entirely  occupied  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  interval  of  peace,  made  no  provision  for  resisting 
the  enemy,  who,  invited  by  their  former  timid  behaviour, 
soon  threatened  them  with  a  new  invasion.  We  are  not 
exactly  informed  what  species  of  civil  government  the 
Romans  on  their  departure  had  left  among  the  Britons ; 
but  it  appears  probable,  that  the  great  men  in  the  different 
districts  assumed  a  kind  of  regal  though  precarious 
authority ;  and  lived  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
each  other.y  To  this  disunion  of  counsels  were  also 
added  the  disputes  of  theology ;  and  the  disciples  of 
Pelagius,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Britain,  having 
increased  to  a  great  multitude,  gave  alarm  to  the  clergy, 
who  seem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  suppressing  them, 
than  on  opposing  the  public  enemy.'  Labouring  under! 
these  domestic  evils,  and  menaced  with  a  foreign  invasion, 
the  Britons  attended  only  to  the  suggestions  of  their 
(iresent  fears ;  and  following  the  counsels  of  Vortigem, ' 
prince  of  Dumnonium,  who,  though  stained  with  every 
vice,  possessed  the  chief  authority  among  them,"  they  sent 
into  Germany  a  deputation  to  invite  over  the  Saxons  for 
their  protection  and  assistance. 

THE  SAXONS. 

Of  all  the  barbarous  nations,  known  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  the  Germans  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  both  by  their  manners  and  political 
institutions,  atxl  to  have  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
virtues  of  valour  and  love  of  liberty ;  the  only  vii'tues 
which  can  have  place  among  an  uncivilized  people,  where 
justice  and  humanity  are  commonly  neglected.  Kingly 
government,  even  when  established  among  the  German.s, 
(for  it  was  not  universal,)  possessed  a  very  limited  au- 
thority ;  and  though  the  sovereign  was  usually  chgsen 
from  among  the  royal  family,  he  was  directed  in  every 
measure  by  tlie  common  consent  of  the  nation  over  whom 
he  presided.  When  any  important  affairs  were  transacted, 
all  the  warriors  met  in  arms ;  the  men  of  greatest  authority 
employed  persuasion  to  engage  their  consent ;  the  people 
expressed  their  approbation  by  rattling  their  armour,  or 
their  dissent  by  murmurs ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
nice  scrutiny  of  votes  among  a  multitude,  who  were 
usually  carried  with  a  strong  current  to  one  side  or  the 
other ;  and  the  measure,  thus  suddenly  chosen  by  general 
agreement,  was  executed  with  alacrity  and  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  Even  in  war,  the  princes  governed  more  by  ex- 
ample than  by  authoritv  ;  but  in  peace  the  civil  union  was 
in  a  gi'cat  measure  dissolved,  and  the  inferior  leaders 
administered  justice  after  an  independent  manner,  each  in 
his  particular  district.    These  were  elected  by  the  votes  of 

the  name  of  Erse  or  trish.  given  by  the  low-country  Scots  to  the  language 
of  the  Scotch  Tliulilanders,  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  traditional  opinion 
delivered  from  father  to  son,  that  the  latter  people  came  originally  from 
Ireland. 
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the  people  in  their  great  councils ;  and  tlioush  regard  was 
paid  to  nobilitv  in  tlie  choice,  their  |)ersc)nal  qualities, 
chiefly  their  valour,  procured  tliem  from  the  suffi-aces  of 
their  fellow-citizens  t!hat  honourahle  but  dangerous  dis- 
tinction. The  wan-iors  of  each  ti'ihe  attached  themselves 
to  their  leader  with  the  most  devoted  affection  and  most 
imshaken  constancy.  Tliey  attended  him  as  his  ornament 
in  peace,  as  his  defence  in  war,  as  his  council  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Their  constant  emulation  in 
military  renown  dissolved  not  that  inviolalile  friendship 
.vhich  they  professed  to  their  chieftain  and  to  eacli  other : 
to  die  for  the  honour  of  their  band  was  their  chief  ambi- 
tion :  to  survive  its  disgrace,  or  the  death  of  their  leader, 
was  infamous.  They  even  carried  into  the  field  their 
women  and  children,  who  adopted  all  the  martial  senti- 
ments of  the  men  :  and  beins  thus  impelled  bv  everv 
human  moti\e,  they  were  invincible ;  where  they  were  not 
opposed  either  by  the  similar  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  neighbourins  Germans,  or  by  the  superior  discipline, 
Mms,  and  numbers  of  the  Romans.i" 

The  leaders  and  their  military  companions  were  main- 
tained by  the  labour  of  their  slaves,  or  bv  that  of  the 
w»eaker  and  less  warlike  part  of  the  comriiunitv,  whom 
they  defended.  The  contributions  which  thev  levied  went 
not  beyond  a  bai-e  subsistence ;  and  the  honours,  acquired 
by  a  superior  rank,  were  the  only  reward  of  their  superior 
dansers  and  fatigues.  All  the  refined  arts  of  life  were 
unknown  among  the  Germans :  tillage  itself  was  almost 
wholly  neglected :  they  even  seem  to  have  been  anxious 
to  prevent  any  improvements  of  that  nature;  and  the 
leaders,  by  annually  distributing  anew  all  tlie  land  among 
the  inhabitants  of  each  village,  kept  them  from  attaching 
themselves  to  particular  possessions,  or  making  such  pro- 
gress in  acriculture  as  might  divert  their  attention  from 
military  expeditions,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  com- 
munity."^ 

The  Saxons  had  been  for  some  time  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  warlike  tribes  of  this  fierce  peoi)le,  and  had 
become  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  nations.''  Tliey  liad 
diffiised  themselves  from  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  and  had  taken  possession 
of  all  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jut- 
land ;  whence  they  had  long  infested  by  their  piracies  all 
the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Britain',  and  the  northern 
of  Gaul."  In  order  to  oppose  their  inroads,  the  Romans 
had  established  an  officer,  whom  they  called  Count  of  the 
Sarnn  shore ;  and  as  the  naval  arts  can  flourish  amdnir  a 
civilized  people  alone,  thev  seem  to  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  repelling  the  Saxons,  than  anv  of  the  other 
barbarians  by  whom  they  were  invaded.  Tlie  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  power  invited  them  to  renew  their  inroads; 
and  it  was  an  acceptable  circumstance,  that  the  deputies 
of  the  Britons  appeared  among  them,  and  prompted  them 
to  undertake  an  enterprise,  to  which  they  were  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  inclined.' 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  brothers,  possessed  gre.nt 
credit  among  the  Saxons,  and  were  much  celebrated  botli 
for  their  valour  and  nobility.  They  were  reputed,  as  most 
of  the  Saxon  princes,  to  be  spmngfrom  Woden,  who  was 
worshipped  as  a  god  among  those  nations,  and  thev  are 
said  to  be  his  great  grandsons; 5  a  circumstance  which 
added  much  to  their  authority.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
trace  any  higher  the  origin  of  those  princes  and  nations. 
It  is  evident  what  fi-uitless  labour  it  must  be  to  search,  in 
those  barbarous  and  illiterate  ages,  for  the  annals  of  a 
people,  when  their  first  leaders,  known  in  anv  true  history, 
■were  believed  by  them  to  be  the  fourth  in  descent  from'a 
fabulous  deity,  or  from  a  man  exalted  by  ignorance  into 
that  character.  The  dark  industry  of  antiquaries,  led  by 
imaginary  analogies  nf  names,  or  by  uncertain  traditions, 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  pierce  into  that  deep  obscurity 
which  covers  the  remote  history  of  those  nations. 
^  These  two  brothers,  observing  the  other  ])rovinces  of 
Germany  to  be  occupied  by  a  warlike  and  necessitous 
people,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul  already  conquered 
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or  overrun  by  other  Orin.in  tribes,  found  it  easy  to  per- 
sua,de  their  countrymen  to  embrace  the  sole  enterprise 
which  nromiscd  a 'favourable  opportun'itv  of  displaying 
their  valour  and  gratifying  their  avidity.  Tliey  embarked 
their  troops  in  three  vessels,  and  aboiit  the  year  449  or 
4.50,''  caiTied  over  1600  men,  who  landed  in"  the  isle  of 
Tlianet,  and  immediately  marched  to  the  defence  of  the 
Britons  against  the  northern  invaders.  The  Scots  and 
Picts  were  unable  to  resist  the  valour  of  these  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  Britons,  applauding  their  own  wisdom  in  calling 
over  the  Saxons,  hoped  thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  and 
security  under  the  powerful  protection  of  "that  warlike 
people. 

But  Hengist  and  Horsa  perceiving,  from  their  easy 
victory  over  the  Scots  and  Picts,  with  what  facility  they 
might  subdue  the  Britons  themselves,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  those  feeble  invaders,  were  detennined  to 
conquer  and  fight  for  dieir  own  grandeur,  not  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  degenerate  allies.  Thev  sent  intelligence  to 
Saxony  of  the  fertility  and  riches  of  Britain ;  and  repre- 
sented as  certain  the  subjection  of  a  peonle  so  long  disused 
to  amis,  who,  being  now  cut  off  from  the  Roman  empire, 
of  which  they  had  been  a  province  during  so  manv  ages, 
had  not  yet  acquired  any  union  among  themselves,  and 
were  destitute  of  all  affection  to  their  new  liberties,  and 
of  all  national  attachments  and  regards.'  The  vices  and 
pusillanimity  of  Vortigem,  the  British  leader,  were  a  new 
ground  of  hope ;  and  the  Saxons  in  Germany,  following 
such  agreeable  prospects,  soon  reinforced  Hengist  and 
Horsa  with  5000  men,  who  c.ime  over  in  seventeen  vessels. 
The  Britons  now  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  their 
allies,  whose  numbers  they  found  continually  augment- 
ing; but  thought  of  no  remedy,  except  a  passive  submis- 
sion and  connivance.  This  w'eak  expedient  soon  failed 
them.  Tlie  Saxons  sonsht  a  quan-el,  by  complaining  that 
their  subsidies  were  ill  paid,  and  their  provisions  with- 
drawn ■.'^  and  immediately  taking  off  the  mask,  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  proceeded 
to  open  hostility  against  the  Britons. 

The  Britons,  impelled  by  these  violent  extremhies,  and 
roused  to  indignation  against  their  treacherous  auxiliaries, 
were  necessitated  to  take  arms ;  and  haiing  deposed 
Vortigem,  who  had  become  odious  from  his  vices,  and 
from  the  bad  event  of  his  rash  counsels,  they  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  his  son,  Vortlmer.  Thev 
fought  many  battles  with  their  enemies ;  and  though  the 
victories  in  these  actions  be  disputed  between  the  British 
and  Saxon  annalists,  the  progress  still  made  by  the  Saxons 
proves  that  the  advantage  was  commonly  on  their  side. 
In  one  battle,  however,  fought  at  Eaglesford,  now  Ails- 
ford,  Horsa,  the  Saxon  general,  was  slain,  and  left  the  sole 
command  over  his  countrymen  in  the  hands  of  Hengist. 
This  active  general,  continually  reinforced  by  fresh  num- 
bers from  Germany,  carried  devastation  into  the  most  re- 
mote comers  of  Britain ;  and  being  chiefly  anxious  to 
spread  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  spared  neither  age,  nor 
sex,  nor  condition,  wherever  he  marched  with  his  victori- 
ous forces.  Tlie  private  and  public  edifices  of  the  Britons 
were  reduced  to  ashes :  the  priests  were  slaughtered  on 
the  altars  by  those  idolatrous  ravagers :  the  bishops  and 
nobilitv  shared  the  fate  of  the  ^'u1gar:  the  people,  flying 
to  the  mountains  and  deserts,  were  intercepted  and  but- 
chered in  heaps  :  some  were  glad  to  accept  of  life  and  servi- 
tude under  their  victors:  others,  deserting  their  native  j 
country-,  took  shelter  in  the  province  of  Armorica ;  where,  I 
being  charitably  received  by  a  people  of  the  same  language  j 
and  manners,  they  settled  in  gi'eat  numbers,  and  gave  the] 
country  the  name  of  Brittany.' 

The  British  writers  assign  one  cause  which  facilitated  the 
entrance  of  the  Saxons  into  this  island ;  the  love  with 
which  Vortigem  was  at  first  seized  for  Rovena,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hengist,  and  which  that  artful  warrior  made  use  of  to 
blind  the  eves  of  the  impradent  monarch."'  The  .same  his- 
torians add,  that  Vortimer  died  :  and  that  Vortigem,  being 
restored  to  the  throne,  accepted  of  a  banquet  from  Ilengisl, 
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at  Stonehcnse,  wliere  300  of  his  nobility  were  treacherously 
slaughtered,  and  himself  detained  captive."  But  these 
stories  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  tne  Welch  autliors, 
in  order  to  palliate  the  weak  resistance  made  at  first  by 
their  countrymen,  and  to  account  for  tlie  rapid  progress  and 
licentious  de\'astations  of  the  Saxons."  , 

Aflcr  the  death  of  \'ortimer,  Ambrosius,  a  Bnton, 
ihoush  of  Roman  descent,  was  invested  with  the  command 
over  liis  countrvmen,  and  endeavoured,  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  unite  tHem  in  Oieir  resistance  agamst  the  S;uions. 
Those  contests  increased  the  animosity  between  the  two 
nations,  and  roused  the  military  spirit  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, which  had  before  been  sunk  into  a  fatal 
lelhariy.  Hengist,  however,  notwithstanding  their  op- 
iKisition,  still  maintained  his  ground  in  Britain ;  and  in 
order  to  divide  tlie  forces  and  attention  of  tlie  natives,  he 
called  over  a  new  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother  Octa,  and  of  Ebissa,  tlie  son  of  Octa ;  and  he 
settled  them  in  Nortliumberland.  He  himself  remained 
in  the  s<iuthern  parts  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  comprehending  the  county 
of  that  name,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  part  of  Surrey.  He 
fixed  his  royal  seat  at  Canterbury;  where  he  governed 
about  forty  years,  and  he  died  in  or  near  the  year  488 ; 
leaving  his  new-acquired  dominions  to  his  posterity. 

The  success  of  Hengist  excited  the  avidity  of  the  other 
nortliern  Germans ;  and  at  different  times,  and  under  dif- 
ferent leaders,  they  flocked  over  in  multitudes  to  the 
invasion  of  this  island.  These  conquerors  were  chiefly 
composed  of  three  tribes,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,P 
who  all  passed  under  the  common  appellation,  sometimes 
of  Saxons,  sometimes  of  Angles ;  and  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  being  governed  by  the  same  institutions, 
thev  were  naturally  led,  fiom  these  causes,  as  well  as  from 
their  common  interest,  to  unite  themselves  against  tlie 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  resistance,  however,  though 
unequal,  was  still  maintained  by  the  Britons ;  but  became 
I  every  day  more  feeble :  and  their  calamities  admitted  of 
I  few  "intervals,  till  thev  were  driven  into  Cornwall  and 
■  Wales,  and  received  protection  from  the  remote  situation 
or  inaccessible  mountains  of  those  countries. 

The  first  Saxon  state,  after  that  of  Kent,  which  was 
established  in  Britain,  was  the  kingdom  of  South  Saxony. 
In  the  year  477,'i  JEUa,  a  Saxon  chief,  brought  over  an 
army  from  Germany ;  and  landing  on  the  southern  coast, 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  neighbouring  territory. 
The  Britons,  now  armed,  did  not  tamely  abandon  their 
possessions ;  nor  were  thev  expelled,  till  defeated  in  many 
batdes  by  their  warlike  invaders.  Tlie  most  memorable 
action,  mentioned  bv  historians,  is  that  of  Meacredes 
Bum ;  ■■  where,  though  the  Saxons  seem  to  have  obtained 
the  victorv,  thev  suilered  so  considerable  a  loss,  as  some- 
Vfhat  retarded  the  progress  of  their  conquests.  But  .Ella, 
reinforced  by  fi-esh  numbers  of  his  countrvmen,  again  took 
the  field  against  the  Britons,  and  laid  siege  to  Andred- 
Ceaster,  which  was  defended  by  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants v\'ilh  desperate  valour .=  The  Saxons,  enraged 
by  this  resistance,  and  bv  the  fatignes  and  dangers  which 
they  had  sustained,  redoubled  their  efforts  against  the 
place,  and  when  masters  of  it,  put  all  their  enemies  to  the 
sword  without  distinction.  Tliis  decisive  advantage  se- 
cured the  con<iuests  of  JEih,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
king,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  Sussex  and  a  srreat 
part  of  Surrev.  He  was  stopped  in  his  progress  to  the  east 
by  the  kingdom  of  Kent :  in  that  to  the  west  by  another 
tribe  of  Saxons,  who  had  taken  possession  of  that  territory. 
Tliese  Saxons,  from  the  situation  of  the  country  in  which 
they  settled,  were  called  the  West  Saxons,  and  landed  in 
the  vear  495,  under  the  command  of  Cerdic,  and  of  his 
son'Kenric'  The  Britons  were,  by  past  experience,  so 
much  on  their  guard,  and  so  well  prepared  to  receive  the 
enemy,  that  thev  gave  battle  to  Cerdic  die  very  day  of  his 
landiiiir ;  and  though  vanquished,  still  defended,  for  some 
time,  their  liberties  against  the  invaders.  None  of  the 
other  ttibes  of  Saxons  met  with  such  vigorous  resistance, 
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or  exerted  such  valour  and  persevei-ance  in  pushing  their 
conquests.  Cerdic  was  even  obliged  to  call  for  the  assist- 
ance of  his  countrymen  from  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  as  well  as  from  Germany,  and  he  was  thence 
joineci  by  a  fresh  army  under  die  command  of  Porte,  and 
of  his  sons  Bleda  aiid  Megla."  Strengthened  by  these 
succours,  he  fought,  in  the  year  508,  a  desperate  battle 
with  the  Britons,  commanded  by  Nazan-Leod,  who  was 
victorious  in  the  beginning  of  tfie  action,  and  routed  the 
wing  in  which  Cerdic  himself  commanded ;  but  Kenric, 
who*  had  prevailed  in  the  odier  wing,  brought  timely 
assistance  to  his  father,  and  restored  tlie  battle,  which 
ended  in  a  complete  victorv  gained  by  tlie  Saxons.* 
Nazan-Leod  perished,  widi  5000  of  his  arniy ;  but  left  the 
Britons  more  weakened  than  discouraged  by  his  death. 
The  war  still  coutinued,  though  the  success  was  com- 
monly on  the  side  of  the  Saxons,  whose  short  swords,  and 
close  manner  of  fighting,  gave  them  great  advantage  over 
the  missile  weapons  of  the  Britons.  Cerdic  was  not 
wanting  to  his  good  fortune ;  and  in  order  to  extend  his 
conquests,  he  laid  siege  to  Mount  Badon  or  Bajiesdowne 
near  Bath,  whither  the  most  obstinate  of  the  discomfited 
Britons  had  retired.  The  southern  Britons,  in  this  ex- 
tremitv,  applied  for  assisUnce  to  Ardiur,  prince  of  the 
Silures,  whose  heroic  valour  now  sustained  the  declining 
fate  of  his  country .='  Tliis  is  that  Arthur  so  much  cele- 
brated in  the  songs  of  Thaliessin,  and  the  other  British 
bards,  and  whose  militarv  achievements  have  been  blended 
with  so  many  fables,  as  'even  to  give  occasion  for  enter- 
taining a  doiibt  of  his  real  existence.  But  poets,  diough 
thev  disfigure  the  most  certain  history  by  their  fictions, 
and  use  strange  liberties  with  truth  where  they  are  the  sole 
historians,  as  among  the  Britons,  have  commonly  soiiie 
foundation  for  their  wildest  exaggerations.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  siege  of  Badon  was  raised  by  the  Britons  in  the 
year  520 ;  and  the  Saxons  were  the're  discomfited  in  a 
great  battle.?  This  misfortune  stopped  the  progress  of 
Cerdic ;  but  was  not  sufficient  to  wrest  from  him  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  already  made.  He  and  his  son 
Kenric,  who  succeeded  him,  esUiblished  the  kingdom  of 
the  West  Saxons,  or  of  Wessex,  over  the  counties  of 
Hants,  Dorset,  Wilts,  Berks,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
left  their  new-acquired  dominions  to  tlieir  posterity.  Cerdic 
died  in  534,  Kenric  in  560.  ,     ,    . 

While  tlie  Saxons  made  this  progress  in  the  south,  tlieir 
countrymen  were  not  less  active  in  other  quarters.  In  the 
year  527,  a  great  tribe  of  adventurers,  under  several  leaders, 
landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain ;  and  after  fighting 
many  battles,  of  which  history  has  preserved  no  par- 
ticular account,  they  establisfied  three  new  kingdoms 
in  this  island.  Uffa  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
East-Angles  in  575  ;  Crida  that  of  Mercia  in  585  ;^  and 
Erkenwin  that  of  East-Saxony,  or  Essex,  neariy  about  the 
same  time,  but  die  vear  is  uncertain.  This  latter  kingdom 
was  dismembered  from  that  of  Kent,  and  comprehended 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  Tliat  of  the 
East-\ngles,  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk ;  Mercia  was  extended  over  all  the  middle  coun- 
ties, from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  to  tlie  frontiers  of  these 
two  kingdoms.  .      ,     ,, 

The  Saxons,  soon  after  the  landing  of  Hengist,  had  been 
planted  in  Northumberland ;  but,  as  they  met  with  an 
obstinate  resistance,  and  made  but  small  progress  m  sub- 
duing the  inhabitants,  their  affau-s  were  m  so  unsettled  a 
condition,  that  none  of  their  princes  for  a  long  time 
assumed  the  appellation  of  king.  At  last,  in  547,=  Ida,  a 
Saxon  prince  of  great  valour,''  who  claimed  a  descent,  as 
did  all  the  other  princes  of  that  nation,  fi-oni  \\  oden, 
brought  over  a  reinforcement  from  Crt^rmany,  and  enabled 
the  Northumbrians  to  carrv  on  their  conquests  over  the 
Britons.  He  entirely  subdued  the  county  now  called 
Northumberiand,  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  south-east  counties  of  Scotland;  and  he 
assumed  the  crowm  under  the  title  of  kins;  of  Bemicia. 
Neariy  about  the  same  time,  ^EUa,  anodier  Saxon  prince, 
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having  conquered  Lancashire,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkshire,  received  the  appellation  of  king  of  Deiri."^ 
These  two  kingdoms  were  united  in  the  person  of  Ethilfrid, 
grandson  of  Ida,  who  married  Acca,  the  daughter  of  -l-'.lla ; 
and  expelling  her  brother  Edwin,  established  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  by  the  title  of 
Northumberland.  How  far  his  dominions  extended  into 
tlic  country  now  called  Scotland,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  all  the  lowlands,  especially  the  ejist 
coast  of  that  country,  were  peopled  in  a  great  measure 
from  Germany ;  though  the  expeditions  made  by  the 
several  Saxon  adyeiiturers  have  escaped  the  records  of 
history.  The  lan-jiiage  spoken  tn  those  countries,  which 
is  purely  Saxon,  is  a  stronger  proof  of  this  event  tlian  can 
be  opposed  by  the  imperfect,  or  rather  fabulous,  annals, 
which  are  obtruded  on  us  by  the  Scottish  historians. 

THE  HEPTARCHY. 

Thus  was  established,  after  a  \'iolent  contest  of  near  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy,  or  seven  Saxon 
kingdoms  in  Britain  ;  and  the  whole  souUiem  part  of  the 
island,  except  \\'ales  and  Cornwall,  had  totally  changed 
its  inhabitants,  language,  customs,  and  political  institu- 
tions. The  Britons,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  had 
made  such  advances  towards  arts  and  civil  manners,  that 
tliey  had  built  twenty-eight  considerable  cities  within  their 
province,  besides  a  great  number  of  villages  and  country 
seats.*"  But  the  fierce  conquerors,  by  whom  they  were 
now  subdued,  threw  every  thing  back  into  ancient  bar- 
bai'ity ;  and  those  few  natives  who  were  not  either  m;is- 
sacred  or  expelled  their  habitations,  were  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  slavery.  None  of  the  other  northern  con- 
nueror.s,  the  Franks,  Goths,  Vandals,  or  Burgundians, 
tnough  they  overran  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire 
like  a  mighty  torrent,  made  such  devastations  in  the  con- 
quered territories,  or  were  inflamed  into  so  violent  an 
animosity  against  the  ancient  inhabitants.  As  the  .Saxons 
came  over  at  intervals  in  separate  bodies,  the  Britons, 
liowever  at  first  unwarhke,  \yere  tempted  to  make  resist- 
ance; and  hostilities  being  thereby  prolonged,  proved 
more  destructive  to  both  parlies,  especially  to  the  van- 
quished. The  first  invaders  from  Germany,  instead  of 
excluding  other  adventurers,  who  must  share  with  them 
the  spoils  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  were  obliged  to 
solicit  fresh  supplies  from  their  own  country ;  and  a  total 
extermination  of  the  Britons  became  the  sole  expedient 
for  providing  a  settlement  and  subsistence  to  the  new 
planters.  Hence  there  have  been  found  in  history  few 
conquests  more  ruinous  than  that  of  the  Saxons ;  and  few 
revolutions  more  violent  than  that  which  they  introduced^ 

So  long  as  the  contest  was  maintained  with  the  natives, 
the  several  Saxon  princes  preserved  a  union  of  counsels 
and  interests ;  but  after  the  Britons  were  shut  up  in  the 
barren  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and  gave  no 
further  disturbance  to  the  conquerors,  the  band  of  alliance 
was  ill  a  great  measure  dissolved  among  the  princes  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Though  one  prince  seems  still  to  have  been 
allowed,  or  to  have  assumed,  an  ascendant  over  the  whole, 
his  authority,  if  it  ought  ever  to  be  deemed  regular  or 
legal,  was  extremely  limited ;  and  each  state  acted  as  if  it 
had  been  independent,  and  wholly  separate  from  the  rest. 
Wars,  therefore,  and  revolutions  and  dissensions,  were 
unavoidable  among  a  turbulent  and  military  people ;  and 
these  events,  however  intricate  or  confused,  ought  now  to 
become  the  objects  of  our  attention.  But,  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  on  at  once  the  history  of  seven  in- 
dependent kingdoms,  there  is  great  discouragement  to  a 
writer,  arising  from  the  uncertainty,  at  least  barrenness,  of 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us.  The  monks,  who  were  the 
only  annalists  during  those  ages,  lived  remote  from  public 
affairs,  considered  the  civil  transactions  as  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  the  ecclesiastical,  and,  besides  partaking  of  the 
ignorance  and  barbarity  which  were  then  universal,  were 
strongly  infected  with  credulity,  with  the  love  of  wonder, 
and  with  a  propensity  to  imposture ;  vices  almost  in- 
separable from  their  profession  and  manner  of  life.  Tlie 
history  of  that  period  abounds  in  names,  but  is  extremely 
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barren  of  events;  or  the  events  are  related  so  much  with- 
out circumstances  and  causes,  that  the  most  profound  or 
most  eloquent  \vriter  must  despair  of  renoering  them 
either  instructive  or  entertaining  to  the  reader.  ]-lven  the 
great  learning  and  vigorous  imagination  of  Milton  sunk 
under  the  weight ;  and  this  author  scruples  not  to  declare, 
that  the  skirmishes  of  kites  or  crows  as  much  merited  a 
particular  narrative,  as  the  confused  transactions  and  battles 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.''  In  order,  however,  to  connect 
the  events  in  some  tolerable  measure,  we  shall  give  a 
succinct  account  of  the  succession  of  kings,  and  of  the 
more  remarkable  revolutions  in  each  jiarticular  king- 
dom :  beginning  with  that  of  Kent,  which  was  the  first 
established. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  KENT. 

Escus  succeeded  his  father  Hengist  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent ;  but  seems  not  to  have  possessed  the  military  genius 
of  that  conqueror,  who  first  made  way  for  the  entrance  of 
the  Saxon  arms  into  Britain.  All  the  Saxons,  who  sought 
either  the  fame  of  valour,  or  new  establishments  by  arms, 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  /Ella,  king  of  Sussex,  who  was 
carrying  on  successfiil  war  against  the  Britons,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  kingdom.  Escus  was  content 
to  possess  in  tranquillity  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he 
left  in  512  to  his  son  Octa,  in  whose  time  the  East  Saxons 
established  their  monarchy,  and  dismembered  the  provinces 
of  Essex  and  Middlesex  from  that  of  Kent.  Ilis  death, 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  made  room  for  his  son 
Ilermenric  in  534,  who  performed  nothing  memorable 
during  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  except  associating  with 
him  his  son  Ethelbert  m  the  government,  that  he  might 
secure  the  succession  in  his  family,  and  prevent  such 
revolutions  as  are  incident  to  a  turbulent  and  barbarous 
monarchy. 

Ethelbert  revived  the  reputation  of  his  family,  which 
had  languished  for  some  generations.  The  inactivity  of 
his  predecessors,  and  the  situation  of  liis  country,  secured 
from  all  hostility  with  the  Britons,  seem  to  have  much 
enfeebled  the  warlike  genius  of  the  Kentish  Saxons;  and 
Ethelbert,  in  his  first  attempt  to  aggrandize  his  country, 
and  distinguish  his  own  name,  was  unsuccessful.'  He 
was  twice  discomfited  in  battle  by  Ceaulin,  king  of 
Wessex ;  and  obliged  to  yield  the  superiority  in  the 
Heptarchy  to  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  preserved  no 
moderation  in  his  victory,  and  by  reducing  the  kingdom 
of  Sussex  to  subjection,  excited  jealousy  in  all  the  other 
princes.  An  association  was  formed  against  him ;  and 
Ethelbert,  intrusted  with  die  command  of  the  allies,  gave 
him  battle,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.?  Ceaulin 
died  soon  after ;  and  Ethelbert  succeeded  as  well  to  his 
ascendant  among  the  Saxon  states,  as  to  his  other  am- 
bitious projects.  He  reduced  all  the  princes,  except  the 
king  of  Northumberland,  to  a  strict  dependence  upon 
him  ;  and  even  established  himself  bv  force  on  the  throne 
of  Mercia,  the  most  extensive  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms. 
Apprehensive,  however,  of  a  dangerous  league  against 
him,  like  that  by  which  he  himself  had  been  enabled  to 
overdirow  Ceaulin,  he  had  the  prudence  to  resign  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  to  Webba,  the  rightful  heir,  the  son  of 
Crida,  who  had  first  founded  that  monarchy.  But  governed 
still  by  ambition  more  than  by  justice,  he  gave  Webba 
possession  of  the  crown  on  such  conditions,  as  rendered 
him  little  better  than  a  tnbutary  prince  under  his  ailful 
benefactor. 

But  the  most  memorable  event  which  distinguished  the 
reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  the  English  Saxons.  The  super- 
stition of  the  Germans,  particularly  that  of  the  Saxons, 
was  of  the  grossest  and  most  barbarous  kind ;  and  being 
founded  on  traditional  tales,  received  from  their  ancestors, 
not  reduced  to  anv  system,  nor  supported  by  political 
institutions,  like  that  of  the  Druids,  it  seems  to  have  made 
little  impression  on  its  votaries,  and  to  have  easily  resigned 
its  place  to  the  new  doctrine  promulgated  to  them. 
Woden,  whom  they  deemed  the  ancestor  of  all  their 
princes,  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  war,  and,  by  a  natural 
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consequence,  became  their  supreme  deity,  and  the  chief 
object  of  their  religious  worship.  They  believed,  tliat,  if 
they  obtained  the  favour  of  this  divinity  by  their  valour, 
(for  they  made  less  account  of  the  other  virtues,)  tliey 
should  be  admitted  after  their  death  into  his  hall ;  ana, 
reposing  on  couches,  should  satiate  themselves  with  ale 
from  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  whom  they  had  slain  in 
battle.  Incited  by  tliis  idea  of  paradise,  which  gratified 
at  once  the  ptission  of  revenge  and  that  of  intemperance, 
Ihe  ruling  inclinations  of  barbarians,  they  despised  tlie 
dangers  of  war,  and  increased  their  native  ferocity  against 
the  vaiKpiished  by  tlieir  religious  prejudices,  "e  know 
little  of  the  other  theological  tenets  of  the  Saxons :  we 
only  learn  that  they  were  polytheists;  that  they  wor- 
shipped tlie  sun  and  moon ;  that  they  adored  the  god  of 
thunder  under  the  name  of  Thor ;  that  they  had  images 
in  their  temples ;  that  they  practised  sacrifices ;  believed 
firmly  in  spells  and  enchantments;  and  admitted  in 
general  a  system  of  doctrines  which  they  held  as  sacred, 
but  which,  like  all  other  superstitions,  must  carry  tlie  air 
of  the  wildest  extravagance,  if  propounded  to  those  who 
are  not  familiarized  to  it  from  their  earliest  infancy. 

The  constant  hostilities  which  the  Saxons  maintained 
against  the  Britons,  would  naturally  indispose  them  for 
receiving  tlie  Christian  faith,  when  preached  to  tliem  by 
such  inveterate  enemies ;  and  perhaps  the  Britons,  as  is 
objected  to  them  by  Gildas  and  Bede,  were  not  over  fond 
of  communicating  to  their  cruel  invaders  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  life  and  salvation.  But  as  a  civilized  people,  how- 
ever subdued  by  arms,  still  maintain  a  sensible  superiority 
oyer  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations,  all  the  other  northern 
conquerors  of  Europe  had  been  already  induced  to  em- 
brace tlie  Christian  faith,  which  they  found  established  in 
the  empire ;  and  it  was  impossible  but  the  Saxons,  in- 
formed of  this  event,  must  have  regarded  v\-ith  some 
degree  of  veneration  a  doctrine  which  had  acquired  the 
ascendant  over  all  their  brethren.  However  limited  in 
their  views,  thev  could  not  but  have  perceived  a  -degree  of 
cultivation  in  the  southern  countries  beyond  what  they 
themselves  possessed ;  and  it  was  natural  for  m  to  yield 
to  that  superior  knowledge,  as  well  as  zeal,  by  whicH  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  were  even  at  that 
time  distinguished. 

But  these  causes  might  long  have  failed  of  producing 
any  considerable  effect,  had  not  a  favourable  incident  pre- 
pared the  means  of  introducing  Christianity  into  Kent. 
Ethelbert,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  had  niairied  Bertha,  the 
only  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris,*"  one  of  tlie 
descendants  of  Clovis,  the  conqueror  of  Gaul ;  but  before 
he  was  admitted  to  this  alliance,  he  was  obliged  to  stipu- 
late, tliat  the  princess  should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
her  religion ;  a  concession  not  difficult  to  be  obtained 
from  tlie  idolatrous  Saxons.'  Bertha  brought  over  a 
French  bishop  to  the  court  of  Canterbury;  and  being 
zealous  for  the  propagation  of  her  religion,  she  had  been 
very  assiduous  in  her  devotional  exercises,  had  supported 
the  credit  of  her  faith  by  an  irreproachable  conduct,  and 
had  employed  every  art  of  insinuation  and  address  to 
reconcile  her  husband  to  her  religious  principles.  Her 
popularity  in  the  court,  and  her  influence  over  Ethelbert, 
had  so  well  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  that  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Great,  then 
Roman  pontiff,  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  effecting  a 
project,  which  he  himself,  before  he  mounted  the  papal 
throne,  had  once  embraced,  of  converting  the  British 
Saxons. 

It  happened,  that  tliis  prelate,  at  that  time  in  a  private 
station,  had  observed  in  the  market-place  of  Rome  some 
Saxon  youth  exposed  to  sale,  whom  the  Roman  merchants, 
in  their  trading  voyages  to  Britain,  had  bought  of  their 
mercenary  pai-ents.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  their  fair 
complexions  and  blooming  countenances,  Gregory  asked 
to  what  country  they  belonged ;  and  being  told  they  were 
Angles,  he  replied,  that  they  ought  more  iiroperly'  to  be 
denominated  impels :  it  were  a  pity  that  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  should  enjoy  so  fair  a  prey,  and  tliat  so  beauti- 
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ful  a  frontispiece  should  cover  a  mind  destitute  of  internal 
grace  and  righteousness.  Inquiring  further  concerning 
tlie  name  of  tlieir  province,  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
Deiri,  a  district  of  Northumberland  :  Deiri !  replied  he, 
thul  'is  good .'  T/iei/  are  called  to  the  tnercv  of  God  from  Jiis 
aitjier,  De  ira.  But  what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that 
province .'  He  was  told  it  was  ^W,lUi  or  Alia  :  Alteluiah, 
cried  he :  we  must  endeavour,  that  the  praivs  of  God  be 
sung  in  their  countri/.  Moved  bv  these  allusions,  which 
appeared  to  him  so  happy,  he  determined  to  undertake 
himself  a  mission  into  Britain ;  and  having  obtained  the 
pope's  approbation,  he  prepared  for  that  perilous  journey : 
out  his  popularity  at  home  was  so  great,  that  the  Romans, 
unwilling  to  expose  him  to  such  dangers,  opposed  his 
design  ;  and  he  was  obliged,  for  the  present,  to  lay  aside 
all  furtlier  thoughts  of  executing  that  pious  pui'pose.'' 

Tlie  controversy  between  the  pagans  and  the  Christians 
was  not  entirely  cooled  in  tliat  age  ;  and  no  pontiff,  before 
Gregory,  had  ever  carried  to  greater  excess  an  intemperate 
zeal  against  the  former  religion.  He  had  waeed  war  with 
all  the  precious  monuments  of  the  ancients,  and  even 
with  their  wiitings,  which,  as  appears  fVoni  the  strain  of 
his  own  wit,  as  well  as  from  the  style  of  his  compositions, 
he  had  not  taste  or  genius  sufficient  to  comprehend. 
Ambitious  to  distinguish  his  pontificate  by  the  conversion 
of  the  British  Saxons,  he  pitched  on  Augustine,  a  Roman 
monk,  and  sent  him  with  forty  associates  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  tliis  island.  These  missionaries,  terrified  with 
the  dangers  which  might  attend  their  proposing  a  new 
doctrine  to  so  fierce  a  people,  of  whose  language  they 
were  ignorant,  stopped  some  time  in  France,  and  sent 
back  Augustine  to  lay  the  hazards  and  difficulties  before 
the  pope,  and  crave  his  permission  to  desist  from  tlie 
undertaking.  But  Gregory  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in 
their  purpose,  advised  them  to  choose  some  interpreters 
from  among  the  Franks,  who  still  spoke  the  same  language 
«-ith  the  Saxons;'  and  recommended  them  to  the  good 
offices  of  queen  Brunehaut,  who  had  at  this  time  usurped 
the  sovereign  power  in  France.  This  princess,  though 
stained  with  every  vice  of  treachery  and  cruelty,  either 
possessed  or  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  cause ;  and 
Gregory  acknowledged  that  to  her  friendly  assistance 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  the  success  of  that  tmder- 
taking." 

Augustine,  on  his  arrival  in  Kent  in  the  year  597," 
found  the  danger  much  less  than  he  had  apprehended. 
Etlielbert,  already  well  disposed  towards  the  Christian 
faith,  assigned  him  a  habitation  in  the  isle  of  Tlianet; 
and  soon  after  admitted  him  to  a  conference.  Apprehen- 
sive, however,  lest  spells  or  enchantments  might  be  em- 
ployed against  him  by  priests,  who  brought  an  unknown 
worship  from  a  distant  country,  he  had  the  precaution  to 
receive  them  in  the  open  air,  where  he  believed  tlie  force 
of  their  magic  would  be  more  easily  dissipated."  Here 
Augustine,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  delivered  to  him 
the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  promised  him  eternal 
joys  above,  and  a  kingdom  in  heaven  without  end,  if  he 
would  be  persuaded  to  receive  that  salutary  doctrine.P 
"  Your  words  and  promises,"  replied  Ethelbert,  "  are 
ftiir ;  but  because  they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot 
entirely  yield  to  them|  and  relinquish  the  principles  which 
I  and  my  ancestors  have  so  long  maintained.  You  are 
welcome"  however,  to  remain  here  in  peace ;  and  as  you 
have  unclertaken  so  long  a  journey,  solely,  as  it  appears, 
for  what  you  believe  to  be  for  our  adv^mtage,  I  will  sup- 
ply you  with  all  necessaries,  and  permit  you  to  deliver 
your  doctrine  to  my  subjects."  i 

Augustine,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  reception,  and 
seeing  now  a  prospect  oT  success,  proceeded  with  re- 
doubled zeal  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Kentish  Saxons. 
He  attracted  their  attention  by  the  austerity  of  his  man- 
ners, bv  the  severe  penances  to  wliich  he  subjected 
himself,"  by  the  abstinence  and  self-denial  which  he  prac- 
tised :  and  having  excited  their  wonder  by  a  course  of  life 
which  appeared  so  contrary  to  nature,  he  procured  more 
easily  their  belief  of  miracles,  which,  it  was  pretended,  he 
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wrouglit  for  their  conversion.''  Influenced  by  tlicse  mo- 
tives, aEid  by  tlie  declared  favour  of  the  court,  numbers  of 
tlie  Kentish  nien  were  baptized ;  and  the  king  himself  was 
persuaded  to  submit  to  tnat  rite  of  Christianity.  His  ex- 
ample had  great  influence  with  his  subjects ;  but  he 
employed  no  force  to  bring  them  over  to  the  new  doctrine. 
Augustine  thought  jiroper,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
mission,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  lenity : 
he  told  Ethelbert,  that  the  service  of  Christ  must  be  entire- 
Iv  ^olnnwrv,  and  that  no  violence  ought  ever  to  be  used  in 
propagating  so  salutary  a  doctrine.' 

The  intelligence  received  of  these  spiritual  conquests  af- 
forded great  jov  to  the  Romans ;  who  now  exulted  as  much 
in  those  peaceful  trophies,  as  their  ancestors  had  ever  done 
in  their  most  sanguinary  triumphs,  and  most  splendid  vic- 
tories. Gregory  wrote  a  letter  to  Ethelbert,  in  which,  after 
informing  him  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching, 
he  exhorted  him  to  display  his  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  his 
subjects,  to  exert  rigour  against  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
to  build  up  tlie  good  work  of  holiness  by  every  expedient 
of  exhortation,  terror,  blandishment,  or  correction ; '  a 
doctrine  more  suitable  to  that  age,  and  to  the  usual  papal 
maxims,  than  the  tolerating  principles  which  Augustme 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  inculcate.  Tlie  pontiff'  also 
answered  some  questions  which  the  missionary  had  put 
concerning  the  government  of  the  new  church  of  Kent. 
Besides  other  queries,  which  it  is  not  material  here  to  re- 
late, Augustine  asked.  Whether  aiusin-iicniiuiis  might  be 
allotted  to  marry .'  Gregory  answered,  that  that  liberty  had 
indeed  been  formerly  granted  by  the  Roman  law ;  but 
tliat  experience  had  shown,  that  no  issue  could  ever  come 
from  such  marriages;  and  he  therefore  prohibited  them. 
Augustine  asked.  Whether  a  woman  pregnant  might  he 
baptized^  Gregory  answered  that  he  saw  no  objection. 
lioiv  soon  after  the  birth,  the  child  might  receive  baptism  1 
It  was  answered.  Immediately,  if  necessarv.  How  soon 
a  husband  might  have  commerce  with  his  wife  after  her  de- 
lineri)  ?  Not  till  she  had  given  suck  to  her  child  ;  a  prac- 
tice to  w-hich  Gregory  exhorts  all  women.  How  soon  a 
man  might  enter  the  church,  or  receive  the  sacrament,  after 
having  had  commerce  with  his  wife  ?  It  was  replied,  that' 
unless  he  had  approached  her  without  desire,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  propagating  his  species,  he  was  not  without 
sin :  but  in  all  cases  it  was  requisite  for  him,  before  he 
entered  the  church,  or  communicated,  to  purge  himself 
by  praver  and  ablution ;  and  he  ought  not,  even  after 
using  these  precautions,  to  participate  immediately  of  the 
sacred  duties."  There  are  some  otlier  questions  and  re- 
plies still  more  indecent  and  more  ridiculous.^'  And,  on 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  Gregorv'  and  his  missionary,  if 
sympathy  of  manners  have  any  influence,  were  better  cal- 
culated than  men  of  more  refined  understandings,  for 
making  a  progress  with  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  Saxons. 

The  more  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
Gregory  enjoined  Augustine  to  remove  the  idols  from  the 
heathen  altars,  but  not  to  destrov  the  altars  themselves ; 
because  the  people,  he  said,  would  be  allured  to  frequent 
the  Christian  worship,  when  they  found  it  celebrated  in  a 
place  which  they  were  accustomed  to  revere.  And  as  the 
piigans  practised  sacrifices,  and  feasted  with  the  priests  on 
their  offerings,  he  also  exhorted  the  missionary  to  persuade 
tliem,  on  Christian  festivals,  to  kill  their  cattle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church,  and  to  indulge  themselves  in  those 
cheerful  entertainments,  to  which  they  had  been  habitu- 
ated.J^  These  political  compliances  show,  that  notwith- 
standing his  ignorance  and  prejudices,  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  governing  mankind.  Augustine 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterburv,  was  endowed 
by  Gregory  with  authority  over  all  the  British  churches, 
and  received  the  pall,  a  badge  of  ecclesiastical  honour, 
from  Rome.'  Gregory  also  advised  him  not  to  be  too 
much  elated  with  his  gift  of  working  miracles;*  and  as 
Augustine,  proud  of  the  success  of  his  mission,  seemed  to 
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think  himself  entitled  to  extend  his  authority  over  the 
bishops  of  Gaul,  the  pope  informed  him,  that  they  lay 
entirely  without  the  bounds  of  his  jurisdiction.' 

The  marriage  of  Ethelbert  with  Bertlia,  and  much  more 
his  embracing  Christianity,  begat  a  connexion  of  his  sub- 
jects with  the  French,  Italians,  and  otlier  nations  on  tlie 
continent,  and  tended  to  reclaim  them  from  that  gi-oss 
ignorance  and  barbaritv  in  which  all  the  Saxon  tribes  had 
been  hitherto  involved.''  Ethelbert  also  enacted,"^  witli 
the  consent  of  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  a  body  of  laws, 
the  first  wTitten  laws  promulgated  by  any  of  the  northern 
conquerors ;  and  his  reign  was  in  every  respect  glorious 
to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  his  people.  He  governed  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  fifty  vears;  and  dying  in  616,  left  the 
succession  to  his  son,  Eadbald.  Tliis  prince,  seduced  by 
a  passion  for  his  mother-in-law,  deserted  for  some  time  the 
Christian  faith,  w'hich  permitted  not  these  incestuous 
marriages :  his  whole  people  immediately  returned  with 
him  to  idolatry.  Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Augustine, 
found  the  Christian  worship  wholly  abandoned,  and  was 
prepared  to  return  to  France,  in  order  to  escape  the  morti- 
fication of  preaching  the  gospel  without  fruit  to  the  in- 
fidels. Melitus  and  Justus,  who  had  been  consecrated 
bishops  of  London  and  Rochester,  had  already  departed 
the  kingdom ;"  when  Laurentius,  before  he  should  entirely 
abandon  his  dignity,  made  one  eflbrt  to  reclaim  the  king. 
He  appeared  before  that  prince ;  and,  throwing  off  his  vest- 
ments, showed  his  body  all  torn  with  bruises  and  stripes, 
which  he  had  received.  Eadbald,  wondering  that  any  man 
should  have  dared  to  treat  in  that  manner  a  person  of  his 
rank,  was  told  by  Laurentius,  that  he  had  received  this 
chastisement  from  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles, 
who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and,  severely  re- 
proving him  for  his  intention  to  desert  his  charge,  had 
inflicted  on  him  these  visible  marks  of  his  displeasure.^ 
Whether  Eadbald  was  stnick  with  the  miracle,  or  influ- 
enced by  some  other  motive,  he  divorced  himself  from  his 
mother-in-law,  and  returned  to  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity:'  his  whole  people  returned  with  him.  Eadbald 
reached  not  the  fame  or  authority  of  his  father,  and  died 
in  640,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years;  leaving  two 
sons,  Erminfrid  and  Ercombert. 

Ercombert,  though  die  younger  son,  by  Emma,  a  French 
princess,  found  means  to  mount  the  throne.  He  is  cele- 
brated by  Bede  for  two  exploits,  for  establishing  the  fast 
of  Lent  "in  his  kingdom,  and  for  utterly  extirpating  idol- 
atry; which,  notwitlistanding  the  prevalence  of  Christi- 
anity, had  hitherto  been  tolerated  by  the  two  preceding 
moiiarchs.  He  reigned  twenty-four  years ;  and  left  the 
crown  to  Egbert,  his  son,  who  reigned  nine  years.  This 
prince  is  renowned  for  his  encouragement  of  learning; 
but  infamous  for  putting  to  death  his  two  cousin-germans, 
sons  of  Erminfrid,  his  uncle.  The  ecclesiastical  wi-iters 
praise  him  for  bestowing  on  his  sister,  Domnona,  some 
lands  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  where  she  founded  a  monastery. 

The  bloodv  precaution  of  Egbert  could  not  fix  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  his  son,  Edric.  Lothaire,  brother  of 
the  deceased  prince,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
in  order  to  secure  the  power  in  his  faniilv,  he  assocated 
with  him  Richard,  his  son,  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  Edric,  the  dispossessed  prince,  had  recourse 
to  Edilwach,  king  of  Sussex,  for  assistance ;  and  being 
supported  bv  that  prince,  fought  a  battle  with  his  uncle, 
who  vF.xs  defeated  and  slain.  Richard  fled  into  Germany, 
and  afterwards  died  in  Lucca,  a  city  of  Tuscany.  W  illiam 
of  Malmesburv  ascribes  Lothaire's  bad  fortune  to  two 
crimes,  his  concurrence  in  the  murder  of  his  cousins,  and 
his  contempt  for  reliques.? 

Lothaire  reiL'ned  eleven  vears;  Edric,  his  successor, 
onlv  two.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  happened 
in  686,  Widred,  his  brother,  obtained  possession  of  the 
crown.  But  as  the  succession  had  been  of  late  so  much 
disjointed  by  revolutions  and  usurpations,  faction  began 
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to  prevail  among  tlie  nobility ;  which  invited  Cedwalla, 
king  of  Wessex,  with  his  brotlier  AIoUo,  to  attack  tlie 
kingdom.  These  invaders  committed  great  devastations 
in  Kent;  but  tlie  death  of  MoUo,  who  was  slain  in  a 
skirmish,!'  gave  a  short  breathing  time  to  that  kingdom. 
Widred  restored  the  affairs  of  Kent ;  and,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-two  years,'  left  the  crown  to  his  posteritv.  Eadbert, 
Ethelbert,  and  Alric,his  descendants,  successivelv  mounted 
the  throne.  After  the  death  of  die  last,  which  happened  in 
794,  the  royal  family  of  Kent  was  extinguished;  and 
every  factious  leader  who  could  entertain  hopes  of  ascend- 
ing tlie  throne,  tlircw  the  state  into  confusion.''  Egbert, 
who  first  succeeded,  reigned  but  two  years ;  Cuthred, 
brother  to  tlie  king  of  Mercia,  six  yeai-s;  Baldred,  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  royal  family,  eighteen :  and, 
after  a  troublesome  and  precarious  reign,  he  was,  in  the 
yeai-  827,  expelled  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  who  dis- 
solved the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  united  the  several  king- 
doms under  his  dominion. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Adelfrid,  king  of  Bemicia,  having  married  Acca,  the 
daughter  of  iElla,  king  of  Deiri,  and  expelled  her  infant 
brother,  Edwin,  had  united  all  the  counties  north  of 
Humber  into  one  monarchy,  and  acquired  a  great  ascend- 
ant in  the  Heptarchy.  He  also  spread  the  terror  of  the 
Saxon  arms  to  the  neighbouring  people,  and  by  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Scots  and  Picts,  as  well  as  Welch,  extended 
on  all  sides  the  bounds  of  his  dominions.  Having  laid 
siege  to  (;iiester,  the  Britons  marched  out  with  all  their 
forces  to  engage  him;  and  they  were  attended  by  a  body 
of  1250  monks  from  tlie  monastery  of  Bangor,  who  stood 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  combatants  by  their  presence  and  exhorta- 
tions. Adelftid  inquiring  the  pui-pose  of  this  unusual 
appearance,  was  told,  that  these  priests  had  come  to  pray 
against  him :  T/ien  we  they  us  much  our  enemies,  said  he, 
as  those  who  intend  to  fight  uguinst  ns : '  and  he  imme- 
diately sent  a  detachment,  who  fell  upon  them,  and  did 
such  execution,  that  only  fifty  escaped  with  their  lives."' 
Tlie  Britons,  astonished  at  this  event,  received  a  total 
defeat:  Chester  was  obliged  to  surrender:  and  Adelfrid, 
pursuing  his  victory,  made  himself  master  of  Bangor,  and 
entirely  demolished  tlie  monastery ;  a  building  so  exten- 
sive, that  there  was  a  mile's  distance  from  one  gate  of 
It  to  another,  and  it  contained  two  thousand  one  hundred 
monks,  who  are  said  to  have  been  there  maintained  by 
their  own  labour." 

Notwthstanding  Adelfrid's  success  in  war,  he  lived  in 
inquietude  on  account  of  voung  Edwin,  whom  he  had 
unjustly  dispossessed  of  the"  crown  of  Deiri.  lliis  prince, 
now  grown  to  man's  estate,  wandered  from  place  to  place 
in  continual  danger  from  the  attempts  of  Adelfrid ;  and 
received  at  last  protection  in  the  court  of  Redvvald,  king  of 
the  East  Angles ;  where  his  engaging  and  gallant  deport- 
ment procured  him  general  esteem  and  affection.  Red- 
wald,  however,  was  strongly  solicited  by  the  king  of 
Northumberland  to  kill  or  deliver  up  his  guest :  'rich 
presents  were  promised  him  if  he  would  comply;  and 
war  denounced  against  him  in  case  of  his  refusal.  After 
rejectmg  several  messages  of  this  kind,  his  generosity  began 
to  yield  to  the  motives  of  interest ;  and  he  retained  the 
last  ambassador,  till  he  should  come  to  a  resolution  in  a 
case  of  such  importance.  Edwin,  informed  of  his  friend's 
perplexitv,  was  yet  determined  at  all  hazards  to  remain 
in  East  Anglia ;  and  thought,  that  if  the  protection  of  that 
court  failed  him,  it  were  better  to  die,  than  prolong  a  life 
so  much  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  his  powerful  rival. 
This  confidence  in  Redwald's  honour  and  friendship,  with 
his  other  accomplishments,  engaged  the  queen  on  his 
side ;  and  she  eft'ectually  represented  to  her  husband  the 
infamy  of  delivering  up  to  certain  destruction  their  roval 
guest,  who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection  ag-ainst  his 
cruel  and  jealous  enemies."    Redwald,  embracing  more 
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generous  resolutions,  thought  it  safest  to  prevent  Adelfrid, 
before  that  prince  was  aware  of  his  intention,  and  to  attack 
him  while  he  was  yet  unprepared  for  defence.  He  marched 
suddenly  with  an  ai'iny  into  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land, and  fought  a  battle  with  Adelfrid ;  in  which  that 
monarch  was  defeated  and  killed,  after  avenging  himself 
bv  the  death  of  Regner,  son  of  Redwald  :p  his  owti  sons, 
Eanfrid,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  yet  infants,  were  carried  into 
Scotland  ;  and  Edwin  obtained  possession  of  the  cromi  of 
Northumberland. 

Edwin  was  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Heptarchy  in  that 
age,  and  distinguished  himself,  both  by  his  influence  over 
the  other  kingdoms,!  and  by  the  strict  execution  of  justice 
in  his  own  dominions.  He"  reclaimed  his  subjects  from 
the  licentious  life  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and 
it  was  a  common  saying,  that  during  his  reign  a  woman 
or  child  might  openly  carry  every  where  a  purse  of  gold, 
without  any  danger  of  violence  or  robbery.  There  is  a 
remarkable  instance,  transmitted  to  us,  of  the  affection 
borne  him  by  his  servants.  Cuichelme,  king  of  Wesse.x, 
was  his  enemy ;  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  maintain 
open  war  against  so  gallant  and  powerfiil  a  prince,  he 
determined  to  use  treachery  against  him,  and  he  em- 
ployed one  Eumer  for  that  criminal  purpose.  Tlie  assassin, 
having  obtained  admittance  by  pretending  to  deliver  a 
messase  from  Cuichelme,  drew  his  dagger,  and  rushed 
upon  the  king.  Lilla,  an  officer  of  his  army,  seeing  his 
master's  danger,  and  having  no  other  means"  of  defence, 
interposed  with  his  own  body  between  the  king  and 
Eumer's  dagger,  which  was  pushed  with  such  violence, 
that,  after  piercing  Lilla,  it  even  wounded  Edwin :  but 
before  the  assassin  could  renew  his  blow,  he  vras  despatched 
by  the  king's  attendants. 

The  East  Angles  conspired  against  Redwald,  their 
king;  and  having  put  him  to  death,  they  offered  their 
crown  to  Edwin,  of  whose  valour  and  capacitv  they  had 
had  experience,  while  he  resided  among  them.  But 
Edwin,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  towaids  his  benefactor, 
obliged  them  to  submit  to  Earpwold,  the  son  of  Red- 
wald ;  and  that  prince  preserved  his  authoritv,  though  on 
a  precarious  footing,  under  the  protection  of  the  Northum- 
brian monarch.f 

Edwin,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  married  Ethel- 
burga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent.  This 
princess,  emulating  the  glory  of  her  mother  Bertha,  who 
had  been  the  instrament  for  converting  her  husband  and 
his  people  to  Christianity,  carried  Paullimis,  a  learned 
bishop,  along  with  her;'  and  besides  stipulating  a  tolera- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  her  own  religion,  which  was 
readily  granted  her,  she  used  every  reason  to  persuade  the 
king  to  embrace  it.  Edwin,  like  a  prudent  prince,  hesi- 
tated on  the  proposal ;  but  promised  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  that  doctrine ;  and  declared,  that,  if  he 
found  them  satisfactory,  he  was  vv-illing  to  be  converted.' 
Accordingly,  he  held  several  conferences  with  PauUinus ; 
canvassed  the  arguments  propounded  with  the  wisest  of 
his  counsellors ;  retired  frequently  from  company,  in  order 
to  revolve  alone  that  important  question ;  and,  after  a 
serious  and  long  inquiry,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  :"  the  people  soon  after  imitated  his  example. 
Besides  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  kins,  they  were 
moved  bv  another  striking  example.  Coifi,  the  high 
priest,  being  converted  after  a  public  conference  with 
Paullinus,  led  the  way  in  destroving  the  images  which  he 
had  so  long  worshipped,  and  was  forward  in  making  this 
atonement  for  his  past  idolatry." 

This  able  prince  perished  with  his  son,  Osfrid,  in  a 
great  battle  which  he  fought  against  Penda,  king  of 
Mercia,  and  Caedwalla,  king  of  the  Britons.^  That  event, 
which  happened  in  the  forty-eichth  vear  of  Edwin's  age, 
and  seventeenth  of  his  reign,?  divided  the  monarchy  of 
Northumberland,  which  that  prince  had  united  in  his 
jierson.  Eanfrid,  the  son  of  Adelfrid,  returned  with  his 
brothers,  Oswald  and  Oswy,  from  Scotland,  and  took 
possession   of  Bernicia,   his   paternal   kingdom :    Osric, 
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Edwin's  cousin-gennaii,  established  himself  in  Deiri,  tlie 
inlierilaiice  of  liis  family  ;  but  to  vvhicli  the  sons  of  Kdwin 
had  a  pieferalile  title.  EaiiiVid,  the  elder  surviviiif;  son, 
Hed  to  I'eiida,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously  slain.  The 
VOunKer  son,  X'uscfra'a,  with  Yffi,  the  grandson  of  Edwin, 
by  Osfrid,  soufjlit  ])rotection  in  Kent,  and  not  findinj; 
themselves  in  safety  diere,  retired  into  France  to  king 
Dagobert,  where  they  died.^ 

Osric,  king  of  DeiVi,  and  Eanfrid,  of  Bernicia,  returned 
to  paganism ;  and  the  whole  people  seem  to  have  returned 
witJi  diem ;  since  Paullmus,  who  was  the  first  archbisliop 
of  York,  and  who  had  converted  them,  thought  proper  to 
retire  with  Ethelburga,  the  queen  Dowager,  into  Kent. 
Both  these  Northumbrian  kings  perislied  soon  after,  the 
first  in  battle  against  Ca-dwalla,  the  Briton ;  the  second, 
by  the  treachery  of  that  prince.  Oswald,  the  brother  of 
£anfrid,  of  the  race  of  Bernicia,  united  again  the  kingdom 
of  Nordiumberland  in  die  year  634,  and  restored  the  Cliris- 
tian  religion  in  his  dominions.  He  gained  a  bloody  and 
well-disputed  battle  against  Ciedwalla ;  the  la.st  vigorous 
effort  which  the  Britons  made  against  the  Saxons.  Oswald 
is  much  celebrated  for  his  sanctity  and  charity  by  the 
monkish  historians ;  and  diey  pretend  that  his  reliques 
wrought  miracles,  particularly  the  curing  of  a  sick  horse, 
which  had  approached  the  place  of  his  interment." 

He  died  in  battle  against  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oswy ;  who  established 
himself  in  the  government  of  the  whole  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  by  putting  to  death  Osvvin,  the  son  of  Osric,  the 
last  king  of  the  race  of  Deiri.  His  son  Egfrid  succeeded 
him ;  who  perishing  in  battle  against  the  Picts,  without 
leaving  any  children,  because  Adelthrid,  his  wife,  refused 
to  violate  her  vow  of  chastity,  Alfred,  his  natural  brother, 
acquired  possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  governed 
for  nineteen  years  :  and  he  left  it  to  Osred,  his  son,  a  boy 
of  eight  years  of  age.  This  prince,  after  a  reign  of  eleven 
years,  was  murdered  by  Kenred  his  kinsman,  who,  after 
enjoying  the  crown  only  a  year,  perished  by  a  like  fate. 
Osric,  and  after  him  Celwulph  the  son  of  Kenred,  next 
mounted  the  throne,  which  the  latter  relinquished  in  the 
year  738,  in  favour  of  Eadbert,  his  cousin-german,  who, 
imitating  his  predecessor,  abdicated  the  crown,  and  re- 
tired into  a  monastery.  Oswolf,  son  of  Eadbert,  was  slain 
in  a  sedition,  a  year  after  his  accession  to  the  crown ;  and 
MoUo,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  family,  seized  the  crown. 
He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Ailred,  a  prince  of  the 
blood ;  and  Ailred,  having  succeeded  in  his  design  upon 
the  throne,  was  soon  after  expelled  by  his  subjects.  Etnel- 
red,  his  successor,  the  son  of  MoUn,  underwent  a  like 
fate.  Celwold,  the  next  king,  the  brother  of  Ailred,  was 
deposed  and  slain  by  the  people,  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  Osred,  his  nephew,  who,  after  a  short  reign  of  a  year, 
made  way  for  Ethelbert,  another  son  of  MoUo,  whose 
death  was  equally  tragical  widi  that  of  almost  all  his  pre- 
decessors. After  Etlielbert's  death  a  universal  anarchy 
prevailed  in  Northumberland  ;  and  the  people  having,  by 
so  many  fatal  revolutions,  lost  all  attachment  to  their 
government  and  princes,  were  well  prepared  for  subjection 
to  a  foreign  yoke ;  which  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  finally 
imposed  upon  them. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  EAST  ANGLIA. 

The  history  of  this  kingdom  contains  nothing  memor- 
able, except  the  conversion  of  Earpwold,  the  fourth  king, 
and  great-grandson  of  Uffa,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
The  authority  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  on 
whom  that  prince  entirely  depended,  engaged  him  to  take 
this  step ;  but  soon  after,  his  wife,  who  was  an  idolatress, 
brought  him  back  to  her  religion ;  and  he  was  found  un- 
able to  resist  those  allurements  which  had  seduced  the 
wisest  of  mankind.  After  his  death,  which  was  violent, 
like  that  of  most  of  the  Saxon  princes,  that  did  not  early 
retire  into  monasteries,  Sigebert,  his  successor,  and  half- 
brother,  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  restored 
Christianity,  and  introduced  learning  among  the  East 
Angles.    Some  pretend  that  he  founded  the  university  of 
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Cambridge,  or  rather  some  schools  iii  that  place.  It  is 
almost  impossible,  and  quite  needless,  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  relating  the  transactions  of  the  East  Angles. 
What  instruction  or  entertainment  can  it  give  die  reader, 
to  hear  a  long  bead-roll  of  barbarous  names,  Egric,  Annas, 
Ethelbert,  Edielwald,  Aldulf,  Elfwald,  Beorne,  Ethehed, 
Ethelbert,  who  successively  murdered,  expelled,  or  in- 
herited from  each  other,  and  obscurelv  tilled  the  dirone  of 
diat  kingdom  ?  Ethelbert,  the  last  of  these  princes,  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Oti'a,  king  of  Mercia,  in  the 
year  792,  and  his  state  was  diencefordi  united  with  that 
of  Offa,  as  we  shall  relate  presently. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  MERCIA. 

Mercia,  the  largest,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  kingdom 
of  the  Heptarchy,  comprehended  all  the  middle  counties 
of  England ;  and  as  its  frontiers  extended  to  tho.se  of  all 
the  other  six  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  received 
its  name  from  that  circumstance.  Wibba,  the  son  of 
Crida,  founder  of  the  monarchy,  being  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  governed  his  paternal 
dominions  by  a  precarious  authoritv ;  and  after  his  death, 
Ceorl,  his  kinsman,  was,  by  the  influence  of  die  Kentish 
monarch,  preferred  to  his  son  Penda,  whose  turbulent 
character  ajipeared  dangerous  to  that  prince.  Penda  was 
thus  fifty  years  of  age  before  he  mounted  the  throne ;  and 
his  temeritv  and  restless  disposition  were  found  nowise 
abated  by  time,  experience,  or  reflection.  He  engaged  in 
continual  hostilities  against  all  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  by  his  injustice  and  violence  rendered  himself  equally 
odious  to  his  own  subjects  and  to  strangers.  Sigebert, 
Egric,  and  Annas,  three  kings  of  East  Anglia,  perished 
successivelv  in  battle  against  him;  as  did  also  Edwin 
and  Oswald,  the  two  greatest  princes  that  had  reigned 
over  Northumberland.  At  last,  Oswy,  brother  to  Oswald, 
having  defeated  and  slain  him  in  a  decisive  batde,  freed 
the  world  from  this  sanguinary  tyrant.  Peada,  his  son, 
mounted  the  throne  of  Mercia  in  655,  and  lived  under  the 
protection  of  Oswy,  whose  daughter  he  had  espoused. 
Tlris  princess  was  educated  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  she 
employed  her  influence  mth  success,  in  converting  her 
husband  and  his  subjects  to  that  religion.  Thus  the  fair 
sex  have  had  the  merit  of  introducing  the  Christian 
doctrine  into  all  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  Peada  died  a  violent  death.''  His 
son,  Wolfhere,  succeeded  to  the  government ;  and,  after 
having  reduced  to  dependence  die  kingdoms  of  Essex  and 
East- Anglia,  he  left  the  cro\vn  to  his  brother  Ethelred, 
who,  though  a  lover  of  peace,  showed  himself  not  unfit  for 
military  enterprises.  Besides  making  a  successful  expe- 
dition into  Kent,  he  repulsed  Egfrid,  king  of  Northum- 
beriand,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions ;  and  he  slew  in 
batde  Elfvvin,  the  brother  of  that  prince.  Desirous,  how- 
ever, of  composing  all  animosities  with  Egfrid,  he  paid 
him  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
brother.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  thirty  years,  he 
resigned  the  crown  to  Kenred,  son  of  Wolfhere,  and 
retired  into  the  monastery  of  Bardney."^  Kenred  returned 
the  present  of  the  crown  to  Ceolred,  the  son  of  Ethelretl ; 
and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  passed  his  life  there  in 
penance  and  devotion.  The  place  of  Ceolred  was  sup- 
plied by  Edielbald,  great-grand-nephew  to  Penda,  Dy 
Alwy,  his  brother;  and  this  prince,  being  slahi  in  a 
mutiny,  was  succeeded  bv  Offa,  who  was  a  degree  more 
remote  from  Penda,  bv  Eawa,  another  brother. 

Tills  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  755,''  had  some 
great  qualities,  and  was  successful  in  his  warlike  enter- 
prises against  Lothaire,  king  of  Kent,  and  Kenwulph, 
king  of  Wessex.  He  defeated  the  former  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Otford  upon  the  Darent,  and  reduced  his  king- 
dom to  a  state  of  dependence:  he  gained  a  victory  over 
the  latter  at  Bensington  in  Oxfordshire  ;  and  conquering 
that  county,  together  with  that  of  Gloucester,  annexed  both 
to  his  dominions.  But  all  these  successes  were  stained 
by  his  treacherous  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  and  his  violent  seizing  of  that  kingdom.    This 
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voung  prince,  who  is  said  to  liave  possessed  great  merit, 
liud  paid  liis  addresses  to  Elfrida,  the  dausjhter  of  OH'a, 
iuid  was  iiivitiHl  widi  all  his  retinue  to  Hereford,  in  order 
to  solemnize  the  nuptials.  j\inidst  the  joy  and  festivity 
of  these  entertainments,  lie  was  seized  by  Ofia,  anil 
secretly  beheaded  :  and  diough  Elfrida,  who  abhorred  lier 
fatlier's  treachery,  had  time  to  give  warning  to  the  East 
Anglian  nobility,  who  escaped  into  their  own  country, 
Ofla,  having  extinguished  the  royal  family,  succeeded  in 
his  design  of  subduing  that  kingdom."  The  perfidious 
prince,  desirous  of  re-establishing  his  character  in  tlie 
world,  and  perhaps  of  appeasing  the  remorses  of  his  own 
conscience,  paid  great  court  to  the  clergy,  and  practised  all 
the  monkish  devotion  so  much  esteemed  in  that  ignorant 
and  superstitious  age.  He  gave  the  tenth  of  his  goods  to 
the  church ; '  bestowed  rich  donations  on  the  cathedral  of 
Hereford ;  and  even  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where 
his  great  power  and  riches  could  not  fail  of  procuring  him 
tlie  paoal  absolution.  The  better  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  sovereign  pontiff,  he  engaged  to  pay  him  a  yearly 
donation  for  the  su|iportof  an  English  college  at  Rome;B 
and  in  order  to  raise  the  sum,  he  imposed  the  tax  of  a  penny 
on  each  house  possessed  of  thirtv  pence  a  year.  This 
imposition  being  afterwards  levied  on  all  England,  was 
commonly  denominated  Peter's  Pence  : ''  and  though  con- 
ferred at  first  as  a  gift,  was  afterwards  claimed  as  a  tribute 
by  die  Roman  pontiff.  Carrying  his  hypocrisy  still  further, 
Ciffa,  feigning  to  be  directed  by  a  -idsion  from  heaven,  dis- 
covered at  Verulara  the  reliques  of  St.  Alban,  the  martyr, 
and  endowed  a  magnificent  monastery  in  that  place.' 
Moved  by  all  these  acts  of  piety,  Malmesburv,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  old  English  historians,  declares  himself  at  a 
loss  to  determine''  whether  the  merits  or  crimes  of  this 
prince  preponderated.  Offa  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
nine  vears,  in  794.' 

This  prince  was  become  so  considerable  in  the  Heptar- 
chy, that  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  entered  into  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  him ;  a  circumstance  which  did 
honour  to  Ona ;  as  distant  princes  at  that  time  had 
usually  little  communication  with  each  other.  That  em- 
peror being  a  great  lover  of  learning  and  learned  men,  in 
an  age  very  barren  of  that  ornament,  Offa,  at  his  desire, 
sent  him  over  Alcuin,  a  clergyman,  much  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge,  who  received  great  honours  from  Charle- 
magne, and  even  became  his  preceptor  in  the  sciences. 
The  chief  reason  why  he  had  at  first  desired  tlie  company 
of  Alcuin,  was,  that  he  might  oppose  his  learning  to  the 
heresy  of  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel  in  Catalonia ;  who  main- 
tained that  Jesus  Chnst,  considered  in  his  human  nature, 
could,  more  properly,  be  denominated  the  adoptive,  than 
the  natural,  Son  of  God.™  This  heresy  was  condemned  in 
the  council  of  Francfort,  held  in  794,  and  consisting  of  300 
bishops.  Such  were  the  questions  which  were  agitated  in 
that  age,  and  which  employed  the  attention  not  only  of 
cloistered  scholars,  but  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  princes." 

Egfrith  succeeded  to  his  father  Ofia,  but  survived  him 
only  five  months;"  when  he  made  way  for  Kemdph,  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  family.  Tliis  prince  was;ea  war 
against  Kent ;  and  taking  Egbert  the  king  prisoner,  he 
cut  off  his  hands,  and  put  out  his  eyes ;  leaving  Cuthred, 
his  ovm  brother,  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom. Kenulph  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  East 
Anglians,  whose  crowTi  his  predecessor,  Offa,  had  usurped. 
He  left  his  son,  Kenelm,  a  minor ;  who  was  murdered  the 
same  year  by  his  sister,  Quendrade,  who  had  entertained 
the  ambitious  views  of  assuming  the  government.!"  But 
she  was  supplanted  by  her  uncle,  Ceolulf;  who,  two  years 
after,  was  dethroned  by  Beomulf.  The  reign  of  diis 
usurper,  who  was  not  of  the  royal  family,  was  short  and 
unfortunate :  he  was  defeated  by  the  West  Saxons,  and 
killed  by  his  own  subjects,  the  East  Angles.'i  Ludican, 
his  successor,  underwent  the  same  fate ; '  and  Wiglafl^,  who 
mounted  this  unstable  throne,  and  found  every  thing  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  could  not  withstand  the  fortune  of 
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Egbert,  who   united  all  die  Saxon  kingdoms  into  one 
great  monarchy. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  ESSEX. 

This  kingdom  made  no  great  figure  in  tlie  Heptarchy; 
and  the  histoi-y  of  it  is  very  imperfect.  Sleda  succeeded 
to  his  father,  Erkinwin,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy; 
and  made  way  for  his  son,  Sebert,  who,  being  nephew  to 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  was  persuaded  by  that  prince  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.'  His  sons  and  conjunct  suc- 
cessors, Sexted  and  Seward,  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and 
were  soon  after  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  West  Saxons. 
To  show  the  rude  manner  of  living  in  that  age,  Bede  tells 
us,'  that  these  two  kings  expressed  great  desire  to  eat  the 
white  bread,  distributed  by  Mellitus,  the  bishop,  at  the" 
communion.  But  on  his  refiising  tl;em,  unless  they  would 
submit  to  be  baptized,  they  expelled  him  their  dominions. 
The  names  of  trie  other  princes  who  reigned  successively 
in  Essex,  are  Sigebert  the  Little,  Sigebert  the  Good,  who 
restored  Christianity,  Swithelm,  Sigheri,  Offa.  This  last 
prince  having  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  notwithstanding  his 
marriage  %vith  Keneswitha,  a  Mercian  princess,  daughter 
to  Penda,  went  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  shut  himself 
up  during  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  cloister.  Selred,  his 
successor,  reigned  thirty-eight  years :  and  was  the  last  of 
the  royal  line :  tlie  failure  of  which  threw  the  kingdom 
into  great  confusion,  and  reduced  it  to  dependence  under 
Mercia."  S%vithevd  first  acquired  the  crown,  by  the  con- 
cession of  the  Mercian  princes ;  and  his  death  made  way 
for  Sigeric,  who  ended  his  life  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
His  successor,  Sigered,  unable  to  defend  his  kingdom, 
submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Egbert. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  SUSSEX. 

The  history  of  this  kingdom,  the  smallest  in  the  Hep- 
tarchy, is  stili  more  imperfect  than  that  of  Essex.  iElla, 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  left  the  crown  to  his  son, 
Cissa,  who  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  long  reign  of 
seventy-sLx  years.  During  his  time,  die  South  Saxons 
fell  almost  into  a  total  dependence  on  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex ;  and  we  scarcely  know  the  names  of  the  princes 
who  were  possessed  of  this  titular  sovereignty.  AdeUvalch, 
the  last  Oi^  them,  was  subdued  in  batde  by  Ceadwalla, 
King  of  Wessex,  and  was  slain  in  the  action,  leaving  two 
infant  sons,  who,  falling  into  the  hand  of  the  conqueror, 
were  murdered  by  him.  The  Abbot  of  Retford  opposed 
the  order  for  this  execution ;  but  could  only  prevail  on 
Ceadwalla  to  suspend  it  till  they  should  "be  baptized. 
Bercthun  and  Audhun,  two  noblemen  of  character,  re- 
sisted some  time  the  violence  of  the  West  Saxons ;  but 
their  opposition  served  only  to  prolong  the  miseries  of 
their  country ;  and  the  subduing  of  this  kingdom  was  the 
first  step  which  the  West  Saxons  made  towards  acquiring 
the  sole  monarchy  of  England." 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  WESSEX. 
The  kingdom  of  Wessex,  which  finally  swallowed  up 
all  the  other  Saxon  states,  met  with  great  resistance  on  its 
first  establishment :  and  the  Britons,  who  were  now  inured 
to  arms,  yielded  not  tamely  their  possessions  to  those 
invaders.  "  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  his 
son,  Kenric,  fought  many  successful,  and  some  unsuc- 
cessful, battles  against  the  natives ;  and  the  martial  spirit, 
common  to  all  the  Saxons,  was,  by  means  of  these  hos- 
tilities, c;irried  to  the  greatest  height  among  diis  tribe. 
Ceaulin,  who  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Kenric,  and 
who  began  his  reign  in  560,  was  still  more  ambitious  and 
enterprising  than  his  predecessors ;  and  by  waging  con- 
tinual war  against  the  Britons,  he  added  a  great  part  of 
the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset  to  his  other  do- 
minions.   Carried  along  by  the  tide  of  success,  he  invaded 

ditch  or  a  hundred  miles  in  lenirth,  from  liasinwerke  in  Flintshire,  to  the 
southsea  near  Bristol.    See  Speed'a  Vescnplim  of  Wales. 
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the  oilier  Saxon  states  in  his  iieislibourliood,  and  be- 
coming terrible  to  all,  he  [irovoketl  a  general  confederacy 
against  him.  This  alliance  proved  successful  under  the 
conduct  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent ;  and  Ceaulin,  who 
had  lost  the  aflections  of  his  own  subjecLs  by  his  violent 
disposition,  and  had  now  fallen  into  contempt  from  his 
misfortunes,  was  expelled  the  throne,?  and  died  in  e.vile 
and  misery.  Cuichelme  and  Cuthwin,  his  sons,  governed 
jointly  the  kinsdom,  till  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  in  591, 
and  the  death  of  the  former  in  593,  made  way  for  Cealric, 
to  whom  succeeded  Ceobald  in  593,  by  whose  death, 
which  happened  in  611,  K\Tiegils  inherited  the  crown. 
This  prince  embraced  Christianity,'  through  the  per- 
suasion of  Oswald,  Kins  of  Northumberland,  who  liad 
married  his  daughter,  and  who  had  attained  a  great 
ascendant  in  the  Heptarchy.  Kenwalch  next  succeeded 
to  llie  monarchy,  and  dying  in  672,  left  the  succession  so 
much  disputed,  that  Sexbur£a,  his  widow,  a  woman  of 
spirit,*  kept  possession  of  the  government  till  her  death, 
which  happened  two  years  after.  Escwin  then  peaceably  ac- 
quired tlie  crown ;  and,afterashort  reign  of  two  years,  made 
way  for  Kentwin,  who  governed  nine  years.  Ceodwalla, 
his  successor,  mounted  not  the  throne  without  opposition  ; 
but  proved  a  great  prince  according  to  Uie  ideas  of  those 
times ;  that  is,  he  was  enterprising,  warlike,  and  successful. 
He  entirely  subdued  tlie  kingdom  of  Sussex,  and  annexed 
it  to  his  own  dominions.  He  made  inroads  into  Kent ;  but 
met  with  resistance  from  Widred,the  king,  who  proved  suc- 
cessful against  JIoUo,  brother  to  Ceodwalla,  and  slew  him 
in  a  skirm:sh.  Ceod«-alla,  at  last,  tired  with  wars  and 
bloodshed,  was  seized  witli  a  fit  of  devotion ;  bestowed 
several  endowments  on  the  church ;  and  made  a  pilgrim- 
ane  to  Rome,  where  he  received  baptism,  and  died  in 
689.  Ina,  his  successor,  inherited  the  military  virtues  of 
Ceodivalla,  and  added  to  them  the  more  \-aluable  ones  of 
justice,  policy,  and  prudence.  He  made  war  upon  the 
Britons  in  Somerset ;  and  having  finally  subdued  that 
urovince,  he  treated  the  vanquished  with  a  humanity 
nitherto  unknown  to  the  Saxon  conquerors.  He  allowed 
the  proprietors  to  retain  possession  of  their  lands,  en- 
couraged marriages  and  alliances  between  them  and  his 
ancient  subjects,  and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  These  laws  he  augmented 
and  ascertained;  and  though  he  was  disturbed  by  some 
insurrections  at  home,  his  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  most 

t'rosperous  of  the  Heptarchv.  In  the  decline  of  his  age 
le  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  and  after  his  return,  shut 
himself  up  in  a  cloister,  where  he  died. 

Though  the  kings  of  Wessex  had  always  been  princes 
of  the  blood,  descended  from  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  tlie 
monarchy,  the  order  of  succession  had  been  far  from 
exact ;  and  a  more  remote  prince  had  often  found  means 
to  mount  the  throne  in  preference  to  one  descended  from 
a  nearer  branch  of  the  royal  family.  Ina,  therefore,  having 
no  children  of  his  own,  and  lying  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Ethelburga,  his  queen,  left  by  will  the  succession 
to  Adelard,  her  brodier,  who  was  his  remote  kinsman  : 
but  this  destination  did  not  take  place  without  some 
difficulty.  Oswald,  a  prince  more  neaily  allied  to  the 
crown,  took  arms  against  Adelard :  but  he  being  sup- 
pressed, and  dying  soon  after,  the  title  of  Adelard  was  not 
any  further  disputed ;  and  in  the  year  741,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin,  Cudred.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was  distinguished  by  a  great  victory,  which  he  obtained, 
bv  means  of  Edelhun,  his  general,  over  Ethelbald,  King  of 
Mercia.  His  death  made  way  for  Sigebert,  his  kinsman, 
who  governed  so  ill,  that  his  people  rose  in  an  insurrection, 
and  dethroned  him,  crowning  Cenulph  in  his  stead.  Tlie 
exiled  prince  found  a  reftige  with  Duke  Cumbran,  Governor 
of  Hampshire  ;  who,  that  he  might  add  new  obligations 
to  Sigeoert,  gave  him  many  salutarv-  counsels  for  his 
future  conduct,  accompanied  with  some  reprehensions  for 
the  past.  But  these  were  so  much  resented  by  the  un- 
grateful prince,  that  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his 
protector,  and  treacherously  murdered  him.  After  this 
mfamous  action,  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the  world ;  and 
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skulking  about  in  tlie  wilds  and  forests,  %va3  at  last  dis- 
covered by  a  sen'ant  of  Cumbran's,  who  instantly  took 
revenge  upon  him  for  the  murder  of  liii  master."" 

Cennlpn,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  on  the  expulsion 
of  Sigebert,  was  fortunate  in  many  expeditions  against  the 
Britons  of  Cornwall;  but  afterwards  lost  some  reputation 
bv  his  ill  success  against  Offa,  King  of  Mercia."^  Kynehard 
also,  brotlier  to  the  deposed  Sigebert,  gave  him  disturlv 
ance;  and  though  expelled  the  kingdom,  he  hovered  on 
the  frontiers,  and  watched  an  opportunity  for  attacking  his 
rival.  The  king  had  an  intrigue  with  a  young  woman 
who  lived  at  jNIerton  in  Surrey,  whither  having  secretly 
retired,  he  was  on  a  sudden  environed,  in  the  night-time, 
by  K^Tiehard  and  his  followers,  and  al^er  making  a  vigor- 
ous resistance,  was  murdered  with  all  his  attendants.  Tlie 
nobility  and  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  rising  next  day 
in  arms,  took  revenge  on  Kvneliard  for  the  slaughter  of  their 
king,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword  who  had  been  engaged 
in  that  criminal  enterprise.     This  event  happened  in  784. 

Brithric  next  obtained  possession  of  the  government, 
though  remotely  descended  from  the  royal  family ;  but  he 
enjoyed  not  that  dignity  without  inquietude.  Eoppa, 
nephew  to  King  Ina,  by  his  brotlier  Ingild,  who  died 
before  that  prince,  had  tiegot  Eta,  fatlier  to  Alchmond, 
from  whom  sprung  Egbert,''  a  young  man  of  the  most 
promising  hopes,  who  gave  great  jealousy  to  Brithric,  the 
reigning  prince,  both  because  he  seemed  by  his  birth 
better  entitled  to  the  crown,  and  because  he  had  acquired, 
to  an  emine- 1  degree,  the  affections  of  the  people.  Egbert, 
sensible  of  his  danger  from  the  suspicions  of  Brithric, 
secretly  withdrew  into  France,'  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Charlemagne.  By  living  in  tlie  court,  and 
serving  in  the  armies  of  that  prince,  the  most  able  and 
most  generous  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  during  several 
ages,  he  acquired  those  accomplishments  which  afterwards 
enabled  him  to  make  such  a  shining  tigure  on  the  throne. 
And  familiarizing  himself  to  the  manners  of  tlie  French, 
who,  as  Malmesburt'  observes,'  were  eminent  botli  for 
valour  and  cinlity  above  all  the  western  nations,  he  learned 
to  polish  the  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  the  Saxon  charac- 
ter. His  early  misfortunes  thus  proved  of  singular  advan- 
tage to  him. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Egbert  had  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  natural  and  acquired  talents.  Brithric,  King 
of  Wessex,  had  married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of 
OfTa,  King  of  Mercia,  a  profligate  woman,  equally  infamous 
for  cruelty  and  for  incontinence.  Having  great  influence 
over  her  husband,  she  often  instigated  him  to  destroy  such 
of  the  nobilitv  as  were  obnoxious  to  her ;  and  where  this 
expedient  failed,  she  scrupled  not  being  herself  active  in 
traitorous  attempts  against  them.  She  had  mixed  a  cup 
of  poison  for  a  youag  nobleman  who  had  acquired  her 
husband's  friendship,  and  had  on  that  account  become  the 
object  of  her  jealousy :  but,  unfortunately,  the  king  drank 
of  the  fatal  ciip  along  with  his  favourite,  and  soon  after 
expired.?  This  tragical  incident,  joined  to  her  other 
crimes,  rendered  Eadburga  so  odious,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  flv  into  France ;  whence  Egbert  was  at  the  same  time 
recalled  by  the  nobility,  in  order  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.''  He  attained  that  dignity  in  tlie  last  year 
of  the  eighth  century. 

In  the  kingdoms' of  the  Heptarchy,  an  exact  rule  of 
succession  was  either  unknown  or  not  strictly  obsen'ed ; 
and  thence  the  reigning  prince  was  continually  agitated 
with  jealousy  against  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  whom 
he  still  considered  as  vivals,  and  whose  death  alone  could 
give  him  entire  security  in  his  possession  of  the  throne. 
From  this  fetal  cause,  together  with  the  admiration  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  the  opinion  of  merit  attending  the 
presen-ation  of  chastity  even  in  a  married  state,  the  royal 
families  had  been  entirely  extinguished  in  all  the  king- 
doms except  that  of  Wessex ;  arid  the  emulations,  sus|>i- 
cions,  and  conspiracies,  which  had  formerly  been  confined 
to  the  princes  of  the  blood  alone,  were  now  difiiused 
among  all  the  nobility  in  the  several  Saxon  states.  Egbert 
w~dS  the  sole  descendant  of  those  first  conquerors  who  sub- 
dued Britain,  and  who  enhanced  their  authority  by  claim- 
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ing  a  pedigree  from  Woden,  tlie  supreme  divinity  of  their 
ancestors.  But  that  prince,  thougli  invited  by  tliis  favour- 
able circumstance  to  make  attempts  on  the  neiahbouring 
Saxons,  save  tliem  for  some  time  no  disturbance,  and  ra- 
ther cliose  to  turn  liis  arms  asainst  tlie  Britons  m  Corn- 
wall, wliom  he  defeated  in  several '  battles.  He  was  re- 
called from  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  an  invasion 
made  upon  his  dominions  by  Bernulf,  kins  of  Mercia. 

The  Mercians,  before  the  accession  of  Egbert,  had  very 
nearlv  attained  the  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  Heptarchy  : 
they  "had  reduced  the  East  Angles"  under  subjection,  and 
established  tributary  princes  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and 
Essex.  Northumberland  was  involved  in  anarch v;  and 
no  state  of  anv  consequence  remained  but  that  of  Wessex, 
which,  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Mercia,  was  supported 
solely  by  the  great  qualities  of  its  sovereign.  Egbert  led 
his  aJmv  against  the  invaders  ;  and  encountering  them  at 
EUandiin  in  Wiltshire,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and 
by  the  great  slaughter  which  he  made  of  them  in  their 
flight,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mercians. 
Whilst  he  himself,  in  prosecution  of  his  \-ictory,  entered 
their  country  on  the  side  of  Oxfordshire,  and  threatened 
the  heart  of  their  dominions ;  he  sent  an  army  into  Kent, 
commanded  by  EtheUvolph,  his  eldest  son  ;''  and  expel- 
ling B.ildred,  the  tributary  king,  soon  made  himself  master 
of  that  country.  The  kingdom  of  Essex  was  conquered 
witli  equal  facility ;  and  the  East  Angles,  from  their 
hatred  to  the  Mercian  government,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished over  them  by  treachery  and  violence,  and  probably 
exercised  with  tyranny,  immediately  rose  in  arms,  and 
craved  the  protection  of  Egbert.'  Bernulf,  the  Mercian 
king,  who  marched  against  them,  was  defeated  and  slain ; 
and  two  years  after,  Ludican,  his  successor,  met  with  the 
same  fate.  These  insurrections  and  calamities  facilitated 
the  enterprises  of  Egbert,  who  advanced  into  the  centre 
of  the  Mercian  territories,  and  made  easy  conquests  over  a 
dispirited  and  di\-ided  people.  In  order  to  engage  them 
more  easily  to  submission,  lie  allowed  Wiglef,  their  coun- 
tryman, to  retain  the  title  of  king,  while  he  himself  exer- 
cised the  real  powers  of  sovereignty.™  The  anarchy  w-hich 
pre^-ailed  in  Northumberland,  tempted  him  to  carry  still 
further  his  victorious  arms  ;  and  tne  inhabitants,  unable 
to  resist  his  power,  and  desirous  of  possessing  some  esta- 
blished form  of  go\ernment,  were  forvrard,  on  his  first 
appearance,  to  send  deputies,  who  submitted  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  their  sovereign.  Eg- 
bert, however,  still  allowed  to  Northumberland,  as  lie  had 
done  to  JNIercia  and  East  Anglia,  the  power  of  electing  a 
king,  who  paid  him  tribute,  and  was  dependent  on  him. 

Tlius  were  united  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy 
in  one  gieat  state,  near  four  hundred  years  after  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  ;  and  the  fortunate  arms 
and  prudent  policy  of  Egbert  at  last  effected  what  had 
been  so  often  attempted  in  vain  by  so  many  princes." 
Kent,  Northumberland,  and  Mercia,  which  had  succes- 
sively aspired  to  general  dominion,  were  now  incorporated 
in  his  empire,  and  the  other  subordinate  kingdoms  seemed 
willing  to  share  the  same  fate.  His  territories  were  nearly 
of  the  same  extent  with  what  is  now  properly  called  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  favourable  prospect  was  afforded  to  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  of  establishing  a  civilized  monarchy,  pos- 
sessed of  tranquillity  within  itself,  and  secure  against  foreign 
invasion.     This  great  event  happened  in  the  year  827." 

The  Saxons,  though  they  had  been  so  long  settled  in 
the  island,  seem  not  as  yet  to  have  been  much  improved 
beyond  their  German  ancestors,  either  in  arts,  civility, 
knowledge,  humanity,  justice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Even  Christianity,  though  it  opened  the  way  to  con- 
nexions between  them  and  the  more  polished  states  of 
Europe,  had  not  hitherto  been  very  effectual  in  banishing 
their  ignorance,  or  softening  their  barbarous  manners.  As 
they  received  that  doctrine  through  the  corrupted  chan- 
nels of  Home,  it  carried  along  with  it  a  great  mixture  of 
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p  these  abuses  were  common  to  all  the  European  churches  :  but  the 
pne.sts  in  Italy,  Spain,  nnd  Gaul,  made  some  atonement  tor  ttiem.  by  ullier 
advanlases  which  they  rendered  society.  For  several  a^es,  tiiey  were 
almost  all  Komans,  or.  in  other  words,  the  ancient  natives ;  and  tliey 


credulity  and  superstition,  equ^lv  destructive  to  the 
understanding  and  to  morals.  The  reverenee  to^vards 
saints  and  reliques  seems  to  have  almost  supplanted  the 
adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Monastic  obser\-ances 
were  esteemed  more  meritorious  than  the  active  virtues : 
the  knowledge  of  natural  causes  was  neglected  from  the 
universal  belief  of  miraculous  interpositions  and  judg- 
ments :  bounty  to  the  church  atoned  for  every  violence 
against  society :  and  the  remorses  for  cruelty,  murder, 
treachery,  assassination,  and  the  more  robust  vices,  were 
appeased,  not  by  amendment  of  life,  but  by  penances, 
servility  to  the  monks,  and  an  abject  and  illiberal  devo- 
tion.P  The  reverence  for  the  clergy  had  been  carried  to 
such  a  height,  that,  wherever  a  person  appeared  in  a 
sacerdotal  habit,  though  on  the  highway,  the  people  flock- 
ed around  him  ;  and,  showing  him  all  marks  of  profound 
respect,  received  every  word  he  uttered  as  the  most  SaCred 
oracle.i  Even  the  military  virtues,  so  inherent  in  all  the 
Saxon  tribes,  began  to  be  neglected  ;  and  the  nobility, 
prefeiTing  the  security  and  sloth  of  the  cloister  to  tlie 
tumults  and  glory  of  war,  valued  themselves  chiefly  on 
endowing  monasteries,  of  which  they  assumed  the  govem- 
ment.r  Tlie  several  kings,  too,  being  extremely  impove- 
rished by  continual  benefactions  to  the  church,  to  which 
the  states  of  their  kingdoms  had  weakly  assented,  could 
bestow  no  rewards  on  valour  or  military  services,  and 
retained  not  even  sufficient  influence  to  support  their 
government.' 

Another  inconvenience  which  attended  this  corrupt 
species  of  Christianity,  was  the  superstitious  attachment 
to  Rome,  and  the  gradual  subjection  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Britons,  having  never  acknow- 
ledged any  subordination  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  had 
conducted  all  ecclesiastical  government  by  their  domestic 
synods  and  councils :'  but  the  Saxons,  receiving  their 
religion  from  Roman  monks,  were  taught  at  the  same 
time  a  profound  reverence  for  that  see,  and  were  naturally 
led  to  regard  it  as  the  capital  of  their  religion.  Pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome  were  represented  as  the  most  meritorious 
acts  of  devotion.  Not  only  noblemen  and  ladies  of  rank 
undertook  this  tedious  journey ;"  but  kings  themselves, 
abdicating  their  crowns,  sought  for  a  secure  passport  to 
heaven  at  the  feet  of  tlie  Rom  m  pontiff.  New  reliques 
perpetually  sent  from  that  endless  mint  of  superstition, 
and  magnified  by  lying  m.iracles  invented  in  convents, 
operated  on  the  astonished  minds  of  the  multitude.  And 
-every  prince  has  attained  the  eulogies  of  the  monks,  the 
only  historians  of  those  ages,  not  in  proportion  to  his  civil 
and  military  virtues,  but  to  his  devoted  attachment 
towards  their  order,  and  his  superstitious  reverence  for 
Rome. 

The  Sovereign  pontiff",  encouraged  by  this  blindness 
and  submissive  disposition  of  the  people,  advanced  every 
day  in  his  encroactiments  on  the  independence  of  the 
English  churches,  ^^'ilfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisfeme,  the 
sole  prelate  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  increased  this 
subjection  in  the  eighth  century,  by  his  making  an  appeal 
to  Rome  against  the  decisions  of  an  English  synod,  which 
had  abridged  his  diocese  by  the  erection  of  some  new 
bishoprics."  Agatho,  the  pope,  readily  embraced  this 
precedent  of  an  appeal  to  his  court ;  and  ^^'ilfrid,  though 
the  haughtiest  and  most  luxurious  prelate  of  his  age,"'  hav- 
ing obtained  with  the  people  the  character  of  sanctity,  was 
thus  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  papal  pretension. 

The  great  topic  by  which  Wilfrid  confounded  the  ima- 
ginations of  men  was,  that  St.  Peter,  to  whose  custody 
the  keys  of  heaven  were  intrusted,  would  certainly  refuse 
admittance  to  every  one  who  should  be  wanting  in  respect 
to  his  successor.  This  conceit,  well  suited  to  vulgar  con- 
ceptions, made  great  impression  on  the  people  during 
several  ages  ;  and  has  not  even  at  present  lost  all  influence 
in  the  Catholic  countries. 

Had  this  abject  superstition  produced  general  peace  and 
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tranquillity,  it  Iiad  made  some  atonement  for  the  ills  attend- 
in"  it ;  but  besides  the  usual  avidity  of  men  for  power  and 
riches,  fi-ivolous  controversies  in  theologv  were  engendered 
by  it,  which  were  so  much  the  more  fatal,  as  they  admitted 
not,  like  the  others,  of  any  final  determination  from  esta- 
blished possession,  llie  disputes  excited  in  Britain  were 
of  tlie  most  ridiculous  kind,  and  entirely  worthy  of  those 
ignorant  and  barbarous  aires.  There  were  some  intricacies, 
observed  bv  all  the  Christian  churches,  in  adjusting  the 
dav  of  keeping  Easter ;  which  depended  on  a  complicated 
consideration  of  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  :  and  it 
happened  that  the  missionaries,  who  had  converted  the 
Scots  and  Britons,  had  followed  a  different  calendar  from 
that  which  was  obseried  in  Rome  m  the  age  when  Augus- 
tine converted  the  Saxons.  The  priests  also  of  all  the 
Christian  churches  were  accustomed  to  shave  part  of  their 
head ;  but  the  form  given  to  this  tonsure  was  different  in 
the  former  from  what  was  practised  in  the  latter.  The  Scots 
and  Britons  pleaded  the  antiquity  of  their  usages  :  the 
Romans,  and  their  disciples,  the  Saxons,  insisted  on  the 
universaiitv  of  theirs.  That  Easter  must  necessarily  be 
kept  by  a  nile,  which  comprehended  both  the  day  of  the 
year  and  age  of  tlie  moon,  was  agreed  by  all ;  that  the 
tonsure  of  a  priest  could  not  be  omitted  without  tlie  utmost 
impietv,  ^vas  a  point  undisputed :  but  the  Romans  and 
Saxons  called  their  antagonists  schismatics ;  because  they 
celebrated  Easter  on  the  very  day  of  the  fiiU  moon  in 
IMarch,  if  that  dav  fell  on  a  Sunday,  instead  of  waiting  till 
tlie  Sunday  following  ;  and  because  they  shaved  the  fore- 
part of  their  head  from  ear  to  ear,  instead  of  making  that 
tonsure  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  in  a  circular  form. 
In  order  to  render  their  antagonists  odious,  they  affirmed 
that,  once  in  seven  years,  they  concuiTed  with  tlie  Jews  in 
the  time  of  celebrating  that  festival.?  And  that  they  might 
recommend  their  own  form  of  tonsure,  they  maintained, 
that  it  imitated  symbolically  the  crown  of  thorns  worn  by 
Christ  in  his  passion ;  whereas  the  other  form  was  invented 
by  Simon  Magus,  vrithout  any  regard  to  that  representa- 
tion.' Tliese  controversies  had,  from  the  beginning,  ex- 
cited such  animosity  between  the  British  and  Romish 
priests,  that,  instead  of  concurring  in  their  endeavours  to 
convert  the  idolatrous  Saxons,  they  refused  all  communion 
together,  and  each  regarded  his  opponent  as  no  better  than 
a  pagan.'  The  dispute  lasted  more  than  a  centui-y  ;  and^ 
was  at  last  finished,  not  by  men's  discovering  the  folly  of 
it,  which  would  have  been  too  great  an  effort  for  human 
reason  to  accomplish,  but  by  the  entire  prevalence  of  the 
Romish  ritual  over  the  Scotch  and  British.''  Wilfrid, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfeme,  acquired  great  merit,  both  witli  the 
court  of  Rome  and  with  all  the  southern  Saxons,  by  ex- 
pelling the  quartodeciman  schism,  as  it  v.as  called,  from 
the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  into  which  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Scots  had  formerly  introduced  it.<^ 

Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  called,  in  the  year 
680,  a  synod  at  Hatfield,  consisting  of  all  the  bishops  in 
Britain  \*  where  was  accepted  and  mtified  the  decree  of 
the  Lateran  council,  summoned  by  JIartin,  against  the 
heresy  of  the  Monothelites.  The  council  and  synod  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  these  heretics,  that,  though  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ  made  but  one  person, 
yet  had  they  different  inclinations,  wills,  acts,  and  senti- 
ments, and  that  the  unity  of  the  person  implied  not  any 
unity  in  the  consciousness.*^  This  opinion  it  seems  some- 
what difficult  to  comprehend  ;  and  no  one,  unacquainted 
with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  those  ages,  could  imagine 
the  height  of  zeal  and  violence  with  which  it  was  then 
inculcated.  The  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  calls  the 
Monothelites  impious,  execrable,  wicked,  abominable,  and 
even  diabolical;  and  curses  and  anathematizes  them  to  all 
eternitv.f 

The  Saxons,  from  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  them,  had  admitted  the  use  of  images ;  and  per- 
haps, that  religion,  without  some  of  those  exterior  orna- 
ments, had  not  made  so  quick  a  progress  with  these  idol- 
aters :  but  they  had  not  paid  any  species  of  worship  or 
address  to  images;  and  this  abuse  never  prevailed  among 
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Thk  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  though 
united  by  so  recent  a  conquest,  seemed  '  '  ®^' 
to  be  firmly  cemented  into  one  state  under  Egbert ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  provinces  had  lost  all 
desire  of  revolting  from  that  monarch,  or  of  restoring 
their  former  independent  srovcmments.  Their  language 
was  every  where  nearly  the  same,  their  customs,  laws, 
institutions,  ci\'il  and  religious  ;  and  as  the  race  of  the 
ancient  kings  was  totally  extinct  in  all  the  subjected 
states,  the  people  readily  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
a  prince,  who  seemed  to  merit  it,  bv  the  splendour  of 
his  victories,  the  vigour  of  his  administration,  and  the 
superior  nobility  of  his  birth.  A  union  also  in  govern- 
ment opened  to  them  the  agreeable  prospect  of  future 
tranquillity ;  and  it  appeared  more  probable  that  they 
would  thenceforth  become  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours, than  be  exposed  to  their  inroads  and  devastations. 
But  these  flattering  views  were  soon  overcast  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  Danes,  who,  during  some  centuries,  kept 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  perpetual  inquietude,  committed  the 
most  barbarous  ravages  upon  them,  and  at  last  reduced 
them  to  gi-ievous  senitude. 

The  Emperor  Charlemagne,  though  naturally  generous 
and  humane,  had  been  induced  by  bigotry  to  exercise 
great  severities  upon  the  pagan  Saxons  in  Germany,  w  hom 
he  subdued ;  and  besides  often  ravaging  their  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  he  had  in  cool  blood  decimated  all 
the  inhabitants  for  their  revolts,  and  had  obliged  them,  by 
the  most  rigorous  edicts,  to  make  a  seeming  compliance 
with  the  Christian  doctrine.  That  religion,  which  had 
easily  made  its  way  among  the  British  Saxons  by  insinu- 
ation and  address,  appeared  shocking  to  their  German 
brethren,  when  imposed  on  them  by  the  violence  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  the  more  generous  and  warlike  of 
these  pagans  had  fled  northward  into  Jutland,  in  order  to 
escafie  the  fury  of  his  persecutions.  Meeting  there  with 
a  people  of  similar  manners,  they  were  readily  received 
among  them ;  and  ey  soon  stimulated  the  natives  to 
concur  in  enterprises,  which  both  promised  revenge  on 
the  haughty  conqueror,  and  afforded  subsistence  to  those 
numerous  inhabitants  with  which  the  northern  countries 
were  now  overburdened.5  Tliey  invaded  the  pro%'inces 
of  France,  which  were  exposed  by  the  degeneracy  and 
dissensions  of  Charlemagne's  posterity ;  and  l;eing  there 
known  under  the  general  name  of  Normans,  which  they 
received  from  their  northern  situation,  they  became  the 
terror  of  all  the  maritime  and  even  of  the  inland  countries. 
They  were  also  tempted  to  visit  England  in  their  frequent 
excursions  ;  and  being  able,  by  sudden  inroads,  to  make 
great  progress  over  a  people  who  were  not  defended  by 
any  naval  force,  who  had  relaxed  their  militarv  institu- 
tions, and  who  were  sunk  into  a  superstition  w hich  had 
become  odious  to  the  Danes  and  ancient  Saxons,  they 
made  no  distinction  in  their  hostilities  between  the  French 
and  English  kingdoms.  Tlieir  first  appearance  in  this 
island  was  in  the  year  787,''  when  Brithnc  reigned  in 
Wessex.  A  small  body  of  them  landed  in  that  kingdom, 
with  a  view  of  learningthe  state  of  the  country ;  and  when 
the  magistrate  of  the"  place  questioned  them  concerning 
their  enterprise,  and  summoned  them  to  appear  before  tlie 
King,  and  account  for  their  intentions,  they  killed  him, 
and  living  to  their  ships,  escaped  into  their  own  country. 
The  next  alarm  was  given  to  Northumberland  in  the  year 
794 ;'  when  a  body  of  these  pirates  pillaged  a  monastery : 
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Init  their  slu^)s  being  much  damafred  by  a  storm,  and  their 
leader  slain  in  a  skirmish,  tliey  were  at  last  defeated  by 
tlie  inhabitants,  and  the  remainder  of  them  put  to  the 
A  D  BS"  sword.  Five  years  after  Egbert  had  esta- 
blished his  monarchy  over  England,  the 
Danes  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  and  having  (jillaged 
it,  escaped  with  impunity.''  Theyvvere  not  so  fortunate 
in  their  next  year's  enterprise,  wlien  they  disembarked 
fixam  thirty-five  shins,  and  were  encovmtered  by  Egbert, 
at  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire.  The  battle  was  bloody  ; 
but  thouirh  the  Danes  lost  great  numbers,  they  maintained 
the  post  they  liad  taken,  and  thence  made  good  their  re- 
treat to  their  ships.'  Having  learned  by  experience,  that 
they  must  expect  a  vigorous  resistance  from  this  warlike 
prince,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of 
Cornwall ;  and  landing  two  years  after  in  that  country, 
made  an  inroad  with  their  confederates  into  the  county  of 
Devon ;  but  were  met  at  Hengesdovra  by  Egbert,  and 
totally  defeated."  While  England  remained  in  this  state 
of  anxiety,  and  defended  itself  more  by  temporary  expe- 
dients than  by  any  regular  plan  of  administration,  Egbert, 
who  alone  was  able  to  provide  effectually 
against  this  new  evil,  unfortunately  died  ; 
and  left  the  government  to  his  son  Ethelwolf. 

ETHELWOLF. 

This  prince  had  neither  the  abilities  nor  the  vigour  of  his 
father ;  and  was  better  qualified  for  governing  a  convent 
than  a  kingdom."  He  began  his  reign  with  making  a 
partition  of  his  dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  his 
eldest  son,  Athelstan,  the  new-conquered  provinces  of 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  But  no  inconveniences  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  this  partition ;  as  the  contiimal  terror 
of  the  Danish  invasions  prevented  all  domestic  dissension. 
A  fleet  of  these  ravagers,  consisting  of  thirty-three  sail, 
appeared  at  Southampton ;  but  were  repulsed  with  loss 
by  W'olfhere,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  county."  The 
same  year,  iEthelhelm,  governor  of  Dorsetshire,  routed 
another  band  which  liad  disembarked  at  Portsmouth  ;  but 
he  obtained  the  victory  after  a  furious  engagement,  and  he 
bought  it  with  the  loss  of  his  life.r  Next  year  the  Danes 
made  several  inroads  into  England  ;  and  fought  battles 
or  rather  skirmislies  in  East  Anglia  and  Lindesey  and 
Kent ;  where,  though  they  were  sometimes  repulseil  and 
defeated,  they  always  obtained  their  end  of  committing 
spoil  upon  the  country,  and  carrying  off  their  booty.  They 
avoided  coming  to  a  general  engagement,  which  was  not 
suited  to  their  plan  of  operations.  Tlieir  vessels  were 
small,  and  ran  easily  up  the  creeks  and  rivers  ;  where  they 
drew  them  ashore, 'and  having  formed  an  entrenchment 
round  them,  which  they  guarded  with  part  of  their  num- 
ber, the  remainder  scattered  themselves  every  where,  and 
carrying  off  the  inhabitants  and  cattle  and  goods,  they 
hajitened  to  their  ships  and  quickly  disappeared.  If  the 
military  force  of  the  county  were'  assembled,  (for  there 
was  no  tmie  for  troops  to  march  from  a  distance,)  the 
Danes  either  were  able  to  repulse  them,  and  to  continue 
their  ravages  with  impunity,  or  they  betook  themselves  to 
their  vessels ;  and  setting  sail,  stiddenly  invaded  some 
distant  quarter,  which  was  not  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. Every  part  of  England  was  held  in  continual  alarm ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  one  county  durst  not  give  assistance 
to  those  of  another,  lest  their  own  families  and  property 
should  in  the  mean  time  be  exposed  by  their  absence  to 
the  fury  of  these  barbarous  ravagers.i  All  orders  of  men 
were  involved  in  this  calamity ;  and  the  jiriests  and  monks, 
who  had  been  commonly  spared  in  the  domestic  quarrels 
of  the  Heptarchy,  were  the  chief  objects  on  which  the 
Danish  idolaters  exercised  their  rage  and  animosity. 
Every  season  of  the  year  was  dangerous  ;  and  the  absence 
of  the  enemy  was  no  reason  why  any  man  could  esteem 
himself  a  moment  in  safety. 

These  incursions  had  "now  become  almost  annual; 
when  the  Danes,  encouraged  by  their  successes  against 
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France  a.s  well  as  England,  (for  both  kingdoms  were  alike 
exposed  to  th;s  dreadful  calamity,)  invaded 
the  last  in  so  numerous  a  body,  as  seemed  ^'' 

to  threaten  it  with  universal  subjection.  But  the  English, 
more  military  than  the  Britons,  whom  a  few  centuries  be- 
fore they  had  treated  with  like  violence,  roused  themselves 
with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  the  exigency.  Ceorle,  go- 
vernor of  Devonshire,  fought  a  batUe  with  one  body  of 
the  Danes  at  Wiganburgh,'  and  put  them  to  route  with 
great  slaughter.  King  Athelstan  attacked  another  at  sea 
near  Sandwich,  sunk  nine  of  their  ships,  and  put  the  rest 
to  flight.*  A  body  of  them,  however,  ■  entured,  for  the  first 
time,  to  take  up  winter-quarters  in  England ;  and  receiv- 
ing in  the  spring  a  strong  reinforcement  of  their  country- 
men in  350  vessels,  they  advanced  from  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
where  they  had  stationed  themselves ;  burnt  the  cities  of 
London  and  Canterbury  ;  and  having  ])ut  to  flight  Brich- 
tric,  who  now  governed  iMercia  under  the  tide  of  King, 
they  marched  into  the  heart  of  Surrey,  and  laid  every 
place  waste  around  them.  Ethelwolf,'  impelled  by  the 
urgency  of  the  danger,  marched  against  them  at  thehead 
of  the  West  Saxons ;  and  carrying  with  him  his  second 
son,  Ethelbald,  gave  them  battle  at  Okely,  and  gained  a 
bloody  victory  over  them.  This  advantage  procured  but 
a  short  respite  to  the  English.  Tlie  Danes  still  maintained 
their  settlement  in  the  Isle  of  Tlianet ;  and  being  attacked 
by  Ealher  and  Huda,  governors  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
though  defeated  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  they  finally 
repulsed  the  assailants,  and  killed  both  the 
governors.  They  removed  thence  to  the 
Isle  of  Shepey  ;  where  they  took  up  their  winter-quarters, 
that  they  might  further  extend  their  devastation  and 
ravages. 

Tliis  unsetded  state  of  England  hindered  not  Ethelwolf 
from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  whither  he  carried 
his  fourth  and  favourite  son,  Alfred,  then  only  six  years  of 
age.'  He  ]iassed  there  a  twehemonth  in  exercises  of  de- 
votion ;  and  failed  not  in  Oiat  most  essential  pai't  of  devo- 
tion, liberality  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Besides  giving 
presents  to  the  more  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  he  made 
a  perpetual  grant  of  three  hundred  mancuses"  a  year  to  that 
see ;  one  third  to  support  the  kmjis  of  St.  Peter's,  an- 
other of  thiise  of  St.  Paul's,  a  third  to  the  pope  himself." 
In  his  return  home,  he  married  Judith,  daughtfr  of  the 
emperor,  Chai'les  the  Bald  ;  but  on  his  landing  in  England, 
he  met  with  an  opposition  which  he  little  looked  for. 

His  eldest  son  Athelstan,  being  dead,  Ethelbald,  his 
second,  who  had  assumed  the  government,  formed,  in  con- 
cert with  many  of  the  nobles,  the  project  of  excluding  his 
father  from  a  throne,  which  his  weakness  and  superstition 
seemed  to  have  rendered  him  so  ill  qualified  to  til!.  Tlie 
people  were  divided  between  the  two  princes ;  and  a 
bloody  civil  war,  joined  to  all  the  other  calamities  under 
which  the  Enslish  laboured,  appeared  inevitable  ;  when 
Ethelwolf  had  the  facility  to  yield  to  the  greater  part  of 
his  son's  pretensions.  He  made  with  him  a  partition  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  taking  to  himself  the  eastern  part, 
which  was  always  at  that  time  esteemed  the  least  consider- 
able, as  well  as  the  most  exposed,"  he  delivered  over  to 
Ethelbald  the  sovereignty  of  the  western.  Immediately 
after,  he  summoned  the  states  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
with  the  same  facility  conferred  a  perpetual  and  important 
donation  on  the  church. 

Tlie  ecclesiastics,  in  those  days  of  ignorance,  made  rapid 
advances  in  the  acquisition  of  power  and  grandeur ;  and 
inculcating  the  most  absurd  and  most  interested  doctrines, 
though  they  sometimes  met,  from  the  contrary  interests 
of  the  laity,  with  an  opposition,  which  it  required  time 
and  address  to  overcome,  they  foirad  no  obstacle  in  their 
reason  or  understanding.  Not  content  wiUi  the  donations 
of  land  made  them  by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles,  and 
with  temporary  oblations  from  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
they  had  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  a  vast  revenu^,  which  tney 
claimed  as  belonging  to  them  by  a  sacred  and  indefeasi- 
ble title.     However  little  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
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had  been  able  to  discover,  that  under  the  Jewish  law,  a 
teiitli  of  all  the  produce  of  land  was  conferred  on  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  forgettinf;,  what  they  themselves  tausilit,  that 
the  moral  part  only  of  that  law  was  obligatory  on  Chris- 
tians, they  insisted,' diat  this  donation  conveyed  a  perpetiial 
property,  inherent  by  dirine  right  in  those  who  officiated 
at  tlie  altar.  During  some  centuries,  the  whole  scope  of 
sermons  and  homilies  was  directed  to  this  purpose ;  and 
one  would  have  imagined,  from  the  general  tenor  of  these 
discourses,  that  all  the  practical  jiarts  of  Christianitv  were 
comprised  in  the  exact  and  faithful  payment  of  titlies  to 
the  clergv.'  Encoui-aged  by  their  success  in  inculcating 
tliese  doctrines,  they  ventured  further  than  they  were  war- 
ranted even  by  the  Levitical  law,  and  pretended  to  draw 
the  tenth  of  all  industry,  merchandise,  wages  of  labourers, 
and  pay  of  soldiers;'  nay,  some  canonists  went  so  far  as 
to  affirm,  that  the  clergy  were  entitled  to  the  tithe  of  tlie 
profits  made  by  courtesans  in  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession."  Tliough  parishes  had  been  instituted  m  England 
by  Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  near  two  centu- 
ries before,""  the  ecclesiastics  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
get  possession  of  the  tithes :  they  therefore  seized  the 
present  favourable  opportunity  of  making  that  acquisition, 
when  a  weak,  superstitious  prince  filled  the  throne,  and 
when  the  people,  discouraged  by  their  losses  from  the 
Danes,  and  terrified  with  the  fear  of  fViture  invasions, 
were  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  religion.":  go  meritorious  was  this  concession 
deemed  by  the  English,  that,  trusting  entirely  to  super- 
natural assistance,  they  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of 
safety;  and  agreed,  even  in  the  present  desperate  ex- 
tremity, that  the  revenues  of  the  church  should  be  ex- 
empted from  all  burthens,  though  imposed  for  national 
defence  and  security.'' 

ETHELBALD  AND  ETHELBERT. 

Ethelwolf  lived   only   two   years  after 
■    ■  making   this    grant;    and    by   his   will   he 

shared  England  between  his  two  eldest  sons,  Ethelbald 
and  Ethelbert ;  the  west  being  assigned  to  the  former,  the 
east  to  the  latter.  Ethelbald  was  a  profligate  prince ;  and 
marrj-ing  Judith,  his  mother-in-law,  gave  great  offence  to 
the  people  ;  but,  moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  Swithin, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to 
divorce  her.  His  reign  was  short;  and  Ethelbert,  his 
brother,  succeeding  to  the  government,  be- 
haved himself,  during  a  reign  of  five  years, 
in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  his  birth  and  station.  The 
kingdom,  however,  was  still  infested  by  the  Danes,  who 
made  an  inroad  and  sacked  Winchester,  but  were  there 
defeated.  A  bodv  also  of  these  pirates,  who  were  quarter- 
ed in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  having  deceived  the  English  by 
a  treaty,  unexpectedly  broke  into  Kent,  and  committed 
great  outrages. 

ETHERED. 

A  D  866  Ethelbert  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ethered,  who,  though  he  defended  himself 
with  bravery,  enjoyed,  during  his  whole  reign,  no  tran- 
quillity from  those  Danish  irruptions.  His  younger  bro- 
ther, Alfred,  seconded  him  in  all  his  enterprises;  and 
generously  sacrificed  to  the  public  good  all  resentment 
which  he  might  entei-tain  on  account  of  his  being  excluded 
by  Ethered  from  a  lai'ge  patrimony  which  had  been  left 
him  by  his  father. 

The  first  landing  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethered 
was  among  the  East  Angles,  who,  more  anxious  for  their 
present  safety  than  for  the  common  interest,  entered  into 
a  separate  treaty  with  the  enemy ;  and  furnished  them 
with  horses,  which  enabled  ^hem  to  make  an  irruption  by 
land  into  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  They  there 
seized  the  city  of  York  ;  and  defended  it  against  Osbricht 
and  JEWa,  two  Nortliumbrian  princes,  who  perished  in 
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the  assault.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  by  the 
superiority  which  they  had  acquired  in  arms,  they  now 
ventured,  under  the  command  of  Hinguar  ;uid  Hubba,  to 
leave  the  sea-coast,  and  penetrating  into  Mercia,  they  took 
up  their  winter-quarters  at  Nottingham,  where  they 
threatened  the  kingdom  with  a  final  subjectior.  The 
INIercians,  in  this  extremity,  apnlied  to  Ethered  for  suc- 
cour ;  and  that  prince,  with  his  brother  Alfred,  conducting 
a  great  army  to  Nottingham,  obliged  the  enemy  to  dis- 
lodge, and  to  retreat  into  Northiimber-  ,  ^i  - 
land.  Their  restless  disposition,  and  their  ■  ■  i  ■ 
avidity  for  plunder,  allowed  them  not  to  remain  long  in 
those  quarters  :  they  broke  into  East  Anglia,  defeated  and 
took  prisoner  Edmund,  the  king  of  that  country,  whom 
they  afterwards  murdered  in  cool  blood  ;  and  committing 
the  most  barbarous  ravages  on  the  people,  particularly  on 
the  monasteries,  they  gave  the  East  Angles  cause  to  regi"et 
the  temporary  relief  which  they  had  obtained  by  assisting 
tlie  common  enemy. 

The  next  station  of  the  Danes  was  at  a  r,  0,1 
Reading ;  whence  they  infested  the  neigh-  ' 
bouring  country  by  their  incursions.  The  Mercians,  de- 
sirous of  shaking  off  their  dependence  on  Ethered,  refused 
to  join  him  with  their  forces ;  and  that  prince,  attended 
by  Alfred,  was  obliged  to  march  against  the  enemy  with 
the  West  Saxons  alone,  his  hereditary  subjects.  The 
Danes,  being  defeated  in  an  action,  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  garrison ;  but  quickly  making  thence  an  irruption, 
they  routed  the  West  Saxons,  and  obUged  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  An  action  soon  after  ensued  at  Aston,  in 
Berkshire,  where  the  English,  in  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
were  in  danger  of  a  total  defeat.  Alfred  advancing  with 
one  division  of  the  army,  was  sunounded  by  the  enemy  in 
disadvantageous  ground ;  and  Ethered,  who  was  at  that 
time  hearing  mass,  refused  to  mai'ch  to  his  assistance  till 
prayers  should  be  finished  : '  but  as  he  afterwards  obtained 
the  victory,  this  success,  not  the  danger  of  Alfred,  was 
ascribed  by  the  monks  to  the  piety  of  that  monarch.  This 
battle  of  Aston  did  not  terminate  the  war :  another  battle 
was  a  little  after  fought  at  Basing,  where  the  Danes  were 
more  successful ;  and  being  reinforced  by  a  new  army 
from  their  own  country,  they  became  every  day  more 
terrible  to  the  English.  "Amidst  these  confusions,  Ethered 
died  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  an  action  with 
the  Danes ;  and  left  the  inheritance  of  his  cares  and  mis- 
fortunes, rather  than  of  his  grandeur,  to  his  brother,  Alfred, 
who  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

ALFRED. 

This  prince  gave  very  early  marks  of  ^y  j,  g., 
those  great  virtues  and  shining  talents,  by 
which,  during  the  most  difficult  times,  he  saved  his 
country  from  utter  ruin  and  subversion.  Ethelwolf,  his 
father,' the  year  after  his  return  with  Alfred  from  Rome, 
had  again  sent  the  young  prince  thither  with  a  numerous 
retinue ;  and  a  report  being  spread  of  the  king's  death, 
the  pope,  Leo  IIL  gave  Alfred  the  royal  unction;'' 
whether  prognosticating  his  future  greatness  from  the 
appearances  of  his  pregnant  genius,  or  willing  to  pretend, 
even  in  that  age,  to  the  right  of  conferring  kingdoms. 
Alfred,  on  his  return  home,  became  every  day  more  the 
object  of  his  father's  affections ;  but  being  indulged  in  all 
youthful  pleasures,  he  was  much  neglected  in  his  educa- 
tion ;  ana  he  had  already  reached  his  twelfth  year,  when 
he  was  yet  totally  ignorant  of  the  lowest  elements  of 
literature'.  His  genius  was  first  roused  by  the  recital  of 
Saxon  poems,  in  which  the  Queen  took  delight ;  and  this 
species  of  erudition,  which  is  sometimes  able  to  make  a 
considerable  progress  even  among  barbarians,  expanded 
those  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  which  he  had  received 
fi-om  nature.'  Encoui-aged  by  the  Queen,  and  stimulated 
by  his  own  ardent  inclination,  he  soon  learned  to  read 
those  compositions ;  and  proceeded  thence  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  met  with 
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aulliors  tliat  better  prompted  his  heroic  spirit,  and  directed 
his  generous  views.  Absorbed  in  tliese  elejjaiit  pursuits, 
he  regarded  liis  accession  to  royalty  ratlier  as  an  object  of 
regret  than  of  triumph;''  but  being  called  to  the  tiuone, 
in  preference  to  his  brother's  children,  as  well  by  the  will 
of  his  father,  a  circumstance  which  had  great  authority 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons,'  as  by  the  vows  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  the  urgency  of  public  afi'airs,  he  shook  off  his 
literary  indolence,  and  exerted  himself  in  the  defence  of 
his  people.  Ue  had  scarcely  buried  his  brother,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  Danes,  who  had  seized  Wilton,  and  were  exercising 
their  usual  ravages  on  the  countries  around.  He  marched 
against  them  with  tlie  few  troops  which  he  could  assemble 
on  a  sudden ;  and  giving  them  battle,  gained  at  first  an 
advantage,  but  by  his  pursuing  the  victory  too  far,  the 
superiority  of  the  enemv's  numbers  prevailed,  and  re- 
covered them  the  day.  Their  loss,  however,  in  the  action 
was  so  considerable,"  that,  fearing  Alfred  would  receive 
daily  reinforcements  from  his  subjects,  they  were  content 
to  stipulate  for  a  safe  retreat,  and  promised  to  depart  the 
kingdom.  For  that  purpose  they  were  conducted  to  Lon- 
don, and  allowed  to  take  up  winter-quarters  there ;  but, 
careless  of  their  engagements,  they  immediately  set  them- 
selves to  the  committing  of  spoil  on  the  neighbouring 
country.  Buirhed,  King  of  Mercia,  in  whose  territories 
London  was  situated,  made  a  new  stipulation  with  them, 
and  engaged  them,  by  presents  of  money,  to  remove  to 
Lindesey,  in  Lincolnshire ;  a  country  which  they  had 
already  reduced  to  ruin  and  desolation.  Finding  there- 
fore no  oljject  in  that  place,  either  for  their  raj)ine  or 
violence,  they  suddenly  turned  back  upon  Mercia,  in  a 
quarter  where  they  expected  to  find  it  widiout  defence ; 
and  fixing  their  station  at  Repton,  in  Derbyshire,  tliey  laid 
the  whole  country  desolate  witli  fire  and  sword.  Burrhed, 
despairing  of  success  against  an  enemy  whom  no  force 
could  resist,  and  no  treaties  bind,  abandoned  his  kingdom, 
and  flying  to  Rome,  took  shelter  in  a  cloister.™  He  was 
l)rother-in-law  to  Alfred,  and  the  last  who  bore  the  title  of 
King  in  Mercia. 

The  West  Saxons  were  now  the  only  remaining  power 
in  Englanil ;  and  though  supported  by  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  Alfred,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  tlie  efforts 
of  those  ravagers,  who  from  all  quarters  invaded  them.    A 

A  D  87'  "^"'  swarm  of  Danes  came  over  this  year 
under  three  princes,  Guthrum,  Oscitel,  and 
Amund ;  and  having  first  joined  their  countrymen  at 
Repton,  they  soon  found  the  necessity  of  sepai'ating,  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  Part  of  them, 
under  the  command  of  Ilaldene,  their  chieflain,"  marched 
into  Northumberland,  where  (liey  fixed  their  quarters; 
part  of  them  took  quarters  at  Cambridge,  whence  they 
dislodged  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  seized  Wereham, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset,  the  very  centre  of  Alfred's  do- 
minions. Tliat  prince  so  straitened  them  in  these  quarters, 
that  they  were  content  to  come  to  a  treaty  with  liim,  and 
stipulated  to  depart  his  country.  Alfred,' well  acquainted 
with  their  usual  perfidy,  obUged  them  to  swear  upon 
the  holy  reliques  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty;"  not 
that  he  expected  they  would  pay  any  veneration  to 
the  reliques  ;  but  he  hoped,  that,  if  they  now  violated 
this  oath,  their  impiety  would  infallibly  draw  down  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  But  the  Danes,  little 
apprehensive  of  the  danger,  suddenly,  without  seeking  any 
pretence,  fell  upon  Alfired's  army;  and  having  put  it  to 
route,  marched  westward,  and  took  possession  of  Exeter. 
The  prince  collected  new  forces,  and  exerted  such  vigour, 
tliat  lie  fought  in  one  year  eight  battles  with  the  enemy,!' 
and  reduced  diem  to  the  utmost  extremity.  He  hearkened 
however  to  new  proposals  of  peace ;  and  was  satisfied  to 
stipulate  with  them,  that  they  would  settle  somewhere  in 
England,i  and  would  not  permit  the  entrance  of  more 
ravagers  into  the  kingdom.  But  while  he  w;is  exjiecting 
the  execution  of  this  treaty,  which  it  seemed  the  interest 
of  the  Danes  themselves  to  fulfil,  he  heard  that  another 
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body  had  Janded,  and  having  collected  all  the  scattered 
troops  of  tlieir  countrymen,  had  surprised  Chippenham, 
then  a  considerable  town,  and  were  exercising  their  usual 
ravages  all  around  tliem. 

This  last  incident  quite  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Saxons, 
and  reduced  them  to  despair.  Finding  that,  after  all  the 
miserable  havoc  which  they  had  undergone  in  their 
persons  and  in  their  property  ;  after  all  the  vigorous  actions 
which  tliey  had  exerted  in  tlieir  own  defence ;  a  new  band, 
equally  greedy  of  spoil  and  slaughter,  had  disembarked 
among  them ;  they  believed  themselves  abandoned  by 
Heaven  to  destruction,  and  delivered  over  to  those  swarms 
of  robbers,  which  the  fertile  north  dius  incessantly  poured 
forth  against  them.  Some  left  their  country  and  retired 
into  Wales,  or  fled  beyond  sea :  others  submitted  to  the 
conquerors,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  their  fury  by  a  servile 
obedience.''  And  every  man's  attention  being  now  en- 
grossed in  concern  for  his  own  preservation,  no  one  would 
hearken  to  the  exhortations  of  the  king,  who  summoned 
them  to  make,  under  his  conduct,  one  effort  more  in  de- 
fence of  their  prince,  their  Country,  and  their  liberties. 
Alfred  liiraself  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  of 
his  dignity,  to  dismiss  his  servants,  and  to  seek  shelter,  in 
the  meanest  disguises,  from  the  pursuit  and  fury  of  his 
enemies.  He  concealed  himself  under  a  peasant's  habit, 
and  lived  some  time  in  the  house  of  a  neat-herd,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  some  of  his  cows."  There 
passed  here  an  incident,  wliicli  has  been  recorded  by  all 
the  historians,  and  was  long  preserved  by  popular  tradi- 
tion ;  though  it  contains  nothing  memorable  in  itself,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  every  circumstance  is  interesting  which 
attends  so  much  virtue  and  dignity  reduced  to  such 
distress.  The  wife  of  the  neat-herd  was  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  her  royal  guest ;  and  observing  him  one  day 
busy  by  the  fire-side  in  trimming  his  bow  and  arrows,  she 
desired  him  to  take  care  of  some  cakes  which  were  toast- 
ing, while  she  was  employed  elsewhere  in  other  domestic 
affairs.  But  Alfred,  whose  thoughts  were  otherwise  en- 
gaged, neglected  this  injunction  ;  and  die  good  woman, 
on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes  all  burnt,  rated  the  king 
very  severely,  and  upbraided  him,  that  he  always  seemed 
very  well  pleased  to  eat  her  warm  cakes,  though  he  was 
thus  negligent  in  toasting  them.' 

By  degrees,  Alfred,  as  he  found  the  search  of  the  enemy 
become  more  remiss,  collected  some  of  his  retainers,  and 
retired  into  the  centre  of  a  bog,  formed  by  the  stagnating 
waters  of  the  Tlione  and  Parret,  in  Somersetshire.  .He 
here  found  two  acres  of  firm  ground ;  and  building  a 
habitation  on  them,  rendered  himself  secure  by  its  fortifi- 
cations, and  still  more  by  the  vinknown  and  inaccessible 
roads  which  led  to  it,  and  by  the  forests  and  morasses 
with  which  it  was  every  way  environed.  This  place  he 
called  iEtbelingay,  or  the  Isle  of  Nobles;"  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Athelney.  He  thence  made  frequent 
and  unexpected  sallies  upon  the  Danes,  who  often  felt  the 
vigour  of  liis  arm,  but  knew  not  from  what  quarter  the 
blow  came.  He  subsisted  himself  and  his  followers  by 
the  plunder  v.  hicli  he  acquired  ;  he  procured  them  conso- 
lation by  revenge ;  and  from  small  successes  he  opened 
their  minds  to  hope,  that,  notwithstanding  his  present  low 
condition,  more  important  victories  might  at  length  attend 
his  valour. 

Alfred  lay  here  concealed,  but  not  unactive,  during  a 
twelvemonth,  when  the  news  of  a  prosperous  event  reached 
his  ears,  and  called  him  to  the  field.  Hubba,  thfe  Dane, 
having  spread  devastation,  fire,  and  slaughter  over  Wales, 
had  landed  in  Devonshire  from  twenty-diree  vessels,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Kinwith,  a  place  situated  near 
tlie  mouth  of  the  small  river  Tau.  Oddune,  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, with  his  followers,  had  taken  shelter  there;  and 
being  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  and  even  with  water, 
he  determined,  by  some  vigprous  blow,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  the  barbarous  enemy.  He 
made  a  sudden  sally  on  the  Danes  before  sun-rising; 
and  taking  tliem  unprepared,  he  put  them  to  rout,  pursued 
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them  with  great  slauduor,  killed  lluliba  liiinself,  and  fut 
possession  of  the  famous  Rciifen,  or  enchanted  standard, 
in  which  the  Danes  put  i;reat  confidence."  It  contained 
the  figure  of  a  raven,  which  had  been  inwoven  by  the 
three  sisters  of  Ilinguar  and  Hubba,  -with  many  magical 
incantations,  and  which,  by  its  different  nioveinents,  prog- 
nosticated, as  the  Danes  believed,  the  good  or  bad  success 
of  any  enterprise." 

When  Alfred  observed  this  symptom  of  successful  re- 
sistance in  his  subjects,  he  left  his  retreat ;  but  before  he 
would  assemble  them  in  arms,  or  ur^e  them  to  any 
attempt,  which,  if  unfortunate,  might,  in  their  present 
despondency,  prove  fatal,  he  resolved  to  inspect,  himself, 
the  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  judge  of  the  ))robability 
of  success.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  their  camp  under 
the  disguise  of  a  haiper,  and  passed  unsuspected  tlirough 
every  quarter.  He  so  entertained  them  with  his  music 
and  facetious  humours,  that  he  met  with  a  welcome  re- 
ception ;  and  was  even  introduced  to  the  tent  of  Guthrum, 
their  prince,  where  he  remained  some  days.'  He  re- 
marked the  supine  security  of  the  Danes,  their  contempt 
of  the  English,  their  negUgence  in  foraging  and  plunder- 
ing, and  their  dissolute  wasting  of  what  they  gained  by 
rapine  and  violence.  Encouraged  by  these  favourable 
aj)i)earances,  he  secretly  sent  emissaries  to  the  most  con- 
siderable of  his  subjects,  and  summoned  them  to  a 
rendezvous,  attended  by  their  warlike  followers,  at  Brix- 
ton, on  the  borders  of  Selwood  forest.^  The  English,  who 
had  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  their  calamities  by  servile 
submission,  now  found  the  insolence  and  .rapine  of  the 
conqueror  more  intolerable  than  all  past  fatigues  and 
dangers;  and,  at  the  appointed  day,  they  joyfully  re- 
sorted to  their  prince.  On  his  appearance,  they  re- 
ceived him  with  shouts  of  applause;'  and  could  not 
satiate  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  this  beloved  monarch, 
whom  they  had  long  regarded  as  dead,  and  who  now, 
with  voice  and  looks  expressing  his  confidence  of  success, 
called  them  to  liberty  and  to  vengeance.  He  instantly 
conducted  them  to  Eddington,  where  the  Danes  were 
encamped ;  and  taking  advantage  of  his  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  place,  he  directed  his  attack  against  the  most 
unguarded  quarter  of  the  enemy.  The  Danes,  surprised 
to  see  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as  totally 
subdued,  and  still  more  astonished  to  hear  that  Alfred  was 
at  their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance,  notwithstanding 
their  superiority  of  number,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight 
with  great  slaughter.  The  remainder  of  the  routed  army, 
with  their  prince,  was  besieged  by  Alfred  in  a  fortified 
camp  to  which  they  fled  ;  but  being  reduced  to  extremity 
by  want  and  huuser,  they  had  recourse  to  the  clemencv  of 
tlie  victor,  and  ottered  to  submit  on  any  conditions.  The 
king,  no  less  generous  than  brave,  gave  them  their  lives ; 
and  even  formed  a  scheme  for  converting  them,  from 
mortal  enemies,  into  faithful  subjects  and  confederates. 
He  knew  that  the  Vingdoms  of  East  Anglia  and  Northum- 
berland were  totally  desolated  by  the  frequent  inroads  of 
the  Danes,  and  he  now  proposed  to  repeople  them,  by 
settling  there  Guthrum  and  his  followers.  He  hoped  that 
the  new  planters  would  at  last  betake  themselves  to 
industry,  when,  by  reason  of  his  resistance,  and  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  country,  they  could  no  longer 
subsist  by  plunder ;  and  that  they  might  serve  him  as  a 
rampart  against  any  future  incursions  of  their  country- 
men. But  before  he  ratified  these  mild  conditions  with 
the  Danes,  he  required  that  they  should  give  him  one 
pledge  of  their  submission,  and  of  their  inclination  to  in- 
corporate with  the  English,  by'  declaring  their  conversion 
to  Christianity.''  Guthrum,  and  his  array,  had  no  aversion 
to  the  proposal ;  and  vdtliout  much  instruction,  or  argu- 
ment, or  conference,  they  were  all  admitted  to  baptism. 
The  king  answered  for  Guthrum  at  the  font,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Athelstan,  and  received  him  as  his  adopted  son."^ 

A  D  880  '^^  success  of  this  expedient  seemed  to 
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)iart  of  the  Danes  settled  peaceably  in  their  new  quarters  : 
some  smaller  bodies  of  the  same  nation,  which  were  dis- 
persed in  Mercia,  were  distributed  into  the  five  cities  of 
Derby,  Leicester,  Stamford,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham, 
and  were  thence  called  the  Fif  or  Five-burghers.  The 
more  turbulent  and  unquiet  made  an  expedition  into 
France,  under  the  command  of  Hastings;''  and,  except 
by  a  short  incursion  of  Danes,  who  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
and  landed  at  Fulham,  but  suddenly  retreated  to  their 
ships  on  finding  the  country  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
Alfred  was  not  for  some  years  infested  by  the  inroads  of 
those  barbarians.^ 

The  king  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  in 
restoring  order  to  the  state,  which  had  been  shaken  by  so 
many  violent  convulsions ;  in  establishing  civil  and  mili- 
tary institutions ;  in  composing  the  minds  of  men  to 
industry  and  justice ;  and  m  providing  against  the  return 
of  like  calamities.  He  was,  more  properly  than  his  grand- 
father Egbert,  the  sole  monarch  of  the  English,  (for  so  the 
Saxons  were  now  universally  called,)  because  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia  was  at  last  incorporated  in  his  state,  and 
was  governed  by  Ethelbert,  his  brother-in-law,  who  bore 
the  title  of  earl :  and  though  the  Danes,  who  peopled 
East  Anglia  and  Northumberland,  were  for  some  time 
ruled  immediately  by  their  own  princes,  they  all  acknow- 
ledged a  subordination  to  Alfred,  and  submitted  to  his 
superior  authority.  As  equality  among  subjects  is  the 
great  source  of  concord,  Alfred  gave  the  same  laws  to  the 
Danes  and  English,  and  put  them  entirely  on  a  like  foot- 
ing in  the  administration  both  of  civil  and  criminal  justice. 
The  fine  for  the  murder  of  a  Dane  was  the  same  with  that 
for  the  murder  of  an  Englishman ;  the  great  symbol  of 
equality  in  those  ages. 

The  king,  after  rebuilding  the  ruined  cities,  particularly 
London,'  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelwolf,  established  a  regular  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  ordained  that  all  his  people 
should  be  armed  and  registered  ;  he  a-ssigned  them  a  re- 
gular rotation  of  duty ;  he  distributed  part  into  the  castles 
and  fortresses  which  he  built  at  proper  places  ;s  he  required 
another  part  to  take  the  field  on  any  alarm,  and  to  assem- 
ble at  stated  places  of  rendezvous  ;  and  he  left  a  sufficient 
number  at  home,  who  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  who  afterwards  took'  their  turn  in  military 
service.'"  The  whole  kingdom  was  like  one  great  garrison  ; 
and  the  Danes  could  no  sooner  appear  in  one  nlace,  than 
a  sufficient  number  was  assembled  to  oppose  them,  with- 
out leaving  the  other  quarters  defenceless  or  disarmed.' 

But  Alfred,  sensible  that  the  proper  method  of  opposing 
an  enemy  who  made  incursions  by  sea,  was  to  meet  them 
on  their  own  element,  took  care  to  provide  himself  with 
a  naval  force,''  which,  though  the  most  natural  defence  of 
an  island,  had  hitherto  been  totally  neglected  by  the 
English.  He  increased  the  shipping  of  his  kingdom  both 
in  number  and  strength,  and  trained  his  subjects  in  the 
practice,  as  well  of  sailing  as  of  naval  action.  He  dis- 
tributed his  armed  vessels  in  proper  stations  around  the 
island,  and  was  sure  to  meet  the  Danish  ships  either 
before  or  after  they  had  landed  their  troops,  and  to  pursue 
them  in  all  their  'incursions.  Though  the  Danes  might 
suddenly,  by  surprise,  disembark  on  the  coast,  which  was 
generally  become  desolate  by  their  frequent  ravages,  they 
were  encountered  by  the  E'nglish  fleet  in  their  retreat ; 
and  escaped  not,  as  formerly,  by  abandoning  their  booty, 
but  paid,  by  their  total  destruction,  the  penalty  of  the 
disorders  which  they  had  committed. 

In  this  manner  Alfred  repelled  several  inroads  of  these 
piratical  Danes,  and  maintained  his  kingdom,  during 
some  years,  in  safety  and  tranquillity.  A  fleet  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twentv  ships  of  war  was  stationed  upon  the 
coast ;  and  being  provided  with  warlike  engines,  as  well 
as  with  expert  seamen,  both  Frisians  and  English,  (for 
Alfred  supplied  the  defects  of  his  own  subjects  by  en- 
gaging able  foreigners  in  his  service,)  maintained  a  supe- 
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riority  over  U\ose  smaller  bands  witli  which  Endand  had 

A  D  sgs  ^°  often  been  infested. '  But  at  last  Hast- 
ings, the  famous  Danish  chief,  having 
ravaged  all  tlie  provinces  of  France,  both  along  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  Loire  and  Seine,  and  being  obliged  to  quit 
that  country,  more  by  the  desolation  which  he  himself  had 
occasioned,  than  by  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  ap- 
peared oft'  the  coast  of  Kent  witli  a  fleet  of  330  sail.  The 
greater  i.art  of  the  enemy  disembarked  in  the  Rother,  and 
seized  tJie  fort  of  Apuldore.  Hastings  himself,  command- 
ing a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  entered  the  Thames,  and  fortify- 
ing Milton,  in  Kent,  began  to  spread  his  forces  over  llie 
country,  aiid  to  commit  tlie  most  destructive  ravages. 
But  Alfred,  on  the  first  alarm  of  tliis  descent,  flew  to  tlie 
defence  of  his  people,  at  tlie  head  of  a  select  band  of 
soldiers,  whom  he  ;Jways  kept  about  his  person ;  ■»  and 
gathering  to  liim  the  armed  militia  from  all  quarters,  ap- 
peared in  tlie  field  with  a  force  superior  to  tlie  enemy. 
All  straggling  parties,  whom  necessity,  or  love  of  plunder, 
had  drawn  to  a  distance  frora  their  chief  encampment, 
were  cut  oft'  by  tlie  English ;  "  and  these  pirates,  instead  of 
increasing  their  spoil,  found  themselves  cooped  up  in  tlieir 
fortifications,  and  obliged  to  subsist  by  the  plunder  which 
tliey  had  brought  froiii  France.  Tired  of  this  situation, 
which  must  in  the  end  prove  ruinous  to  them,  the  Danes 
at  Apuldore  rose  suddenly  firom  their  encampment,  with 
an  intention  of  marching  towards  the  Thames,  and  pass- 
ing over  into  Essex :  but  they  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of 
AllVed,  who  encountered  t'aem  at  Farnham,  put  them  to 
rout,"  seized  all  their  horses  and  baggage,  ana  chased  the 
run-aways  on  board  their  ships,  which  carried  them  up  tlie 
C'olne  to  Mersrv,  in  Essex,  where  they  entrenched  them- 
selves. Hastings,  at  the  same  time,  and  probably  by  con- 
cert, made  a  like  movement;  and  deserting  IMilton,  took 
possession  of  Bamflete,  near  the  Isle  of  Canvey  in  the 
same  county ;  p  where  he  hastily  threw  up  fortifications  for 
his  defence  against  the  power  of  Alft'ed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  English,  Guthrum,  prince  of  the 
East- Anglian  Danes,  was  now  dead  ;  as  was  also  Guthred, 
whom  the  king  had  appointed  governor  of  the  Nortlium- 
brians ;  and  those  restless  tribes,  being  no  longer  restrain- 
ed by  the  authority  of  tlieir  princes,  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  appearance  of  so  great  a  body  of  their  countrymen, 
broke  into  rebellion,  shook  off"  the  authority  of  Alfred,  and 
yielding  to  then-  inveterate  habits  of  war  aiid  depredation,! 
embarked  on  board  two  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  and 
appeared  before  Exeter,  in  tlie  west  of  England.  Alfred 
lost  not  a  moment  in  opposing  this  new  enemy.  Having 
left  some  forces  at  London  to  make  head  against  Hastings 
and  the  other  Danes,  he  marched  suddenly  to  the  west ;  ■■ 
and  falling  on  tlie  rebels  before  they  were  aware,  pui-sued 
them  to  their  ships  with  great  slaughter.  These  ravagers, 
sailing  next  to  Sussex,  began  to  plunder  tlie  country  near 
Chichester ;  but  the  order  which  Alfi-ed  had  every  where 
established,  sufficed  here,  without  his  presence,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place ;  and  the  jebels,  meeting  with  a  new 
repulse,  in  which  many  of  them  were  liiUed,  and  some  of 
their  ships  taken,*  were  obliged  to  put  aiBin  to  sea,  and 
were  discouraged  tiom  attempting  any  other  enterprise. 

Jleanwhile,  the  Danish  invaders  in  Essex,  having 
united  their  force  under  the  command  of  Hastings,  ad- 
vanced into  the  inland  country,  and  made  spoilof  all 
around  them;  but  soon  had  reason  to  repent  of  their 
temerity.  The  English  army  left  in  London,  assisted  by  a 
body  of  the  citizens,  attacked  the  enemy's  inlrenchmehts 
at  Bamflete,  overpowered  the  garrison, "and  having  done 
great  execution  upon  them,  carried  ofl"  the  wife  and  two 
sons  of  Hastings.'  Alfred  generously  spared  these  cap- 
tives ;  and  even  restored  them  to  Hastings,"  on  condition 
that  he  should  depart  the  kingdom. 

But  though  the  king  had  thus  honourably  rid  himself  of 
this  dangerous  enemy,  he  had  not  entirely  subdued  or 
expelled  the  invaders.  Tlie  puratical  Danes  willingly 
followed  in  an  excursion  any  prosperous  leader  who  gave 
them  hopes  of  booty ;  but  were  not  so  easily  induced  to 
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relinquish  their  enterprise,  or  submit  to  returri,  bafiled  and 
witliout  plunder,  into  their  native  country.  Great  num- 
bers of  them,  after  the  departure  of  Hastings,  seized  and 
fortified  Shobury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  hav- 
ing left  a  garrison  there,  they  marched  along  the  river,  till 
they  came  to  Boddington,  in  the  countv  of  Gloucester ; 
where,  being  reinforced  by  some  Welch,  ihev  threw  up 
entrenchments,  and  prepared  for  their  defence.  The  king 
here  surrounded  them  with  the  whole  force  of  his  domi- 
nions ; "  and  as  he  had  now  a  certain  prospect  of  victorv, 
he  resolved  to  trust  nothing  to  chance,  but  rather  to  master 
his  enemies  by  famine  than  assault.  They  were  reduced 
to  such  extremities,  that,  having  eaten  their  own  horses, 
and  having  many  of  them  perished  with  hunger,*  they 
made  a  desperate  sally  upon  the  English ;  and  though  the 
greater  number  fell  m  the  action,  a  considerable  body 
made  their  escape.?  ITiese  roved  about  for  some  time  in 
England,  still  pursued  by  the  vigilance  of  Alfred ;  thev 
attacked  Leicester  with  success,  defended  themselves  in 
Hartford,  and  then  fled  to  Quatford,  where  they  were  finally 
broken  and  subdued.  The  small  remains  of  them  either 
dispersed  themselves  among  their  country  men  in  Northum- 
berland and  East  Anglia,'  or  had  recourse  again  to  the  sea, 
where  they  exercised  piracy,  under  the  command  of  Sige- 
fert,  a  Northumbrian.  THis  freebooter,  well  acquainted 
with  Alfred's  naval  preparations,  had  fiamed  vessels  of  a 
new  construction,  higher,  and  longer,  and  swifter,  than 
those  of  the  English ;  but  the  king  soon  discovered  his 
superior  skill,  by  building  vessels  still  higher,  and  longer, 
and  swifter,  than  those  of  the  Northumbrians ;  and  fallmg 
upon  them  while  they  were  exercising  their  ravages  in  the 
west,  he  took  twenty  of  their  ships,  and  having  tried  all 
the  prisoners  at  W  inchester,  he  hanged  them  as  pirates, 
the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 

Tlie  well-timed  severity  of  this  execution,  together  with 
the  excellent  posture  of  defence  established  everv  where, 
restored  full  tranquillity  in  England,  and  provided  for  the 
future  security  of  the  government.  The  East-Anglian  and 
Northumbrian  Danes,  on  the  first  appearance  of  Alfred 
upon  then:  frontiers,  made  anew  tlie  most  humble  submis- 
sions to  him  ;  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  take  them  un- 
der his  immediate  government,  without  establishing  over 
them  a  viceroy  of  their  own  nation  .:>  The  Welch  also 
acknowledged  his  authority ;  and  this  great  prince  had 
now,  by  prudence,  and  justice,  and  valour,  established  his 
sovereignty  over  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  from 
tlie  English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scot-  a  d  001 
land  ;  when  he  died,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age 
and  the  fiiU  strength  of  his  faculties,  after  a  glorious  reien 
of  twenty-nine  years  and  a  half;  >>  in  which  he  deservedly 
attained  the  appellation  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  title 
of  Founder  of  the  English  Monarchy. 

Tlie  merit  of  this  prince,  botli  in  private  and  public  life, 
may  with  advantage  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any 
monarch  or  citizen  which  the  annals  of  any  age  or  any  nation 
can  present  to  us.  He  seems  indeed  to  be  the  model  of 
tliat  perfect  character,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  a 
sage  or  wise  man,  philosophers  have  been  fond  of  delineat- 
ine,  rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  imagination,  than  m  hopes 
of  ever  seeing  it  really  existing :  so  happily  were  all  his 
virtues  tempered  together  ;  so  justly  were  they  blended  ; 
and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent  the  otlier  from  exceed- 
ing its  proper  boundaries  1  He  knew  how  to  reconcile  the 
most  enterprising  spirit  with  the  coolest  moderation ;  the 
most  obstinate  perseverance  with  the  easiest  flexibility; 
the  most  severe  justice  with  the  gentlest  lenitv ;  the  great- 
est vigour  in  commandins  with  the  most  perfect  affiibility 
of  deportment ;  ■=  tlie  hidiest  capacity  and  inclination  for 
science  with  the  most  shining  talents  for  action.  His  civil 
and  his  military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the  objects  of 
our  admiration;  excepting  only,  that  the  former,  being 
more  rare  among  princes,  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem 
chiefly  to  challenge  our  applause.  Nature  also,  as  if  de- 
sirous that  so  bright  a  production  of  her  skill  should  be 
set  in  the  lairest  light,  had  bestowed  on  him  every  bodily 
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accomplishment,  vigour  of  limbs,  dignity  of  shape  and  air, 
with  a  pleasing,  engaging,  and  open  countenance.''  For- 
tune alone,  by  throwing  him  into  that  barbarous  age, 
deprived  him  of  historians  wortliy  to  transmit  his  fame  to 

1)0sterity  ;  and  vie  wish  to  see  him  delineated  in  more 
ivelv  colours,  and  with  more  particular  strokes,  that  we 
may"  at  least  perceive  some  of  those  small  specks  and 
blemishes,  from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is  impossible  he  could 
be  entirely  exempted. 

But  we  should  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Alfnd's 
merit,  were  we  to  confine  our  niuTation  to  liis  military 
exploits,  and  were  not  more  particul;u-  in  our  account  of 
his  institutions  for  the  execution  of  justice,  and  of  his  zeal 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences. 

After  Alfred  had  subdued,  and  had  settled  or  expelled, 
the  Danes,  he  found  the  kingdom  in  the  most  wretched 
condition ;  desolated  by  the  ra\'aaes  of  those  barbarians, 
and  thrown  into  disorders  which  were  calculated  to  per- 
petuate its  misery.  Though  the  great  armies  of  the  Danes 
were  broken,  the  country  was  full  of  straggling  troops  of 
that  nation,  who,  being  accustomed  to  live  by  i)lunder, 
were  become  incapable  of  industry,  and  who,  from  the 
natural  ferocity  of  their  manners,  indulged  themselves  in 
committing  violence,  even  beyond  what  was  requisite  to 
supply  their  necessities.  The  English  themselves,  reduced 
to  the  most  extreme  indigence  by  these  continued  depre- 
dations, had  shaken  off  all  bands  of  government ;  and 
those  who  had  been  plundered  to-day,  betook  themselves 
next  dav  to  the  like  disorderly  life,  and,  from  despair, 
joined  tlie  robbers  m  pillaging  and  ruining  their  fellow- 
citizens.  These  were  tne  evils  for  which  it  was  necessary 
that  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Alfred  should  provide  a 
remedy. 

That  he  might  render  the  execution  of  justice  strict  and 
regular,  he  divided  all  England  into  counties  ;  these  coun- 
ties he  subdivided  into  hundreds ;  and  the  hundreds  into 
tithings.  Every  householder  was  answerable  for  the  be- 
haviour of  his  family  and  slaves,  and  even  of  his  guests,  if 
they  lived  above  three  days  in  his  house.  Ten  neighbour- 
ing householders  were  formed  into  one  corporation,  who, 
under  the  name  of  a  tithing,  decennary,  or  fribourg,  were 
answerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and  over  whom  one 
person,  called  a  tithingman,  headbourg,  or  borsholder,  was 
appointed  to  preside.  Every  man  was  punished  as  an 
outlaw  who  did  not  register  himself  in  some  tithing.  And 
no  man  could  change  liis  habitation,  without  a  warrant  or 
certificate  from  the  borsholder  of  the  titliing  to  which  he 
formerly  belonged. 

^\  hen  any  person  in  any  tithing  or  decennary  was  guilty 
of  a  crime,  the  borsholder  was  summoned  to  answer  for 
him ;  and  if  he  were  not  willing  to  be  surety  for  his  ap- 
pearance, and  his  clearing  himself,  the  criminal  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  there  detained  till  his  trial.  If  he 
tied,  either  before  or  after  finding  sureties,  the  borsholder 
and  decemiary  became  liable  to  inquiry,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  penalties  of  law.  Thirty-one  davs  were  allowed 
them  for  producing  the  criminal ;  and  if  that  time  elapsed 
without  their  being  able  to  find  him,  the  borsholder,  with 
two  other  members  of  the  decennary,  was  obliged  to  ap- 
pear, and,  together  with  three  chief  members  of  the  three 
neighbouring  decennaries,  (making  twelve  in  all,)  to  swear 
that  his  decennary  was  fi-ee  from  all  privity  both  of  the 
crime  co:nmitted,  and  of  the  escape  of  the  criminal.  If 
the  borsholder  could  not  find  such  a  number  to  answer  for 
their  innocence,  the  decennary  was  compelled  bv  fine  to 
make  satisfaction  to  the  king,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  oHence.''  By  this  institution,  every  man  was  obliged 
from  his  own  interest  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
conduct  of  his  neighbours ;  and  was  in  a  manner  surety 
f(>r  the  behaviour  of  those  who  were  placed  under  the 
division  to  which  he  belonged  :  whence  these  decennaries 
received  the  name  of  frank-pledges. 

Such  a  regular  distribution  of  the  people,  with  such  a 
strict  confinement  in  their  habitation,  may  not  be  necessary 
in  times  when  men  are  more  inured  to  obedience  and 
justice ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  destructive 
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of  liberty  and  commerce  in  a  polished  state ;  but  it  was 
well  calculated  to  reduce  that  fierce  and  licentious  people 
under  the  salutary  restraint  of  law  and  government.  But 
Alfred  took  care  to  temper  these  rigours  by  other  institu- 
tions favourable  to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  popular  and  liberal  than  his  plan  for 
the  administration  of  justice.  Tlie  borsholder  summoned 
together  his  whole  deceiuiary  to  assist  him  in  deciding  any 
lesser  difference  which  occurred  among  tlie  members  of 
this  small  community.  In  affairs  of  greater  moment,  in 
appeals  from  the  decennary,  or  in  controversies  arising  be- 
tween members  of  different  decennaries,  the  cause  was 
brought  before  the  hundred,  which  consisted  of  ten  decen- 
naries, or  a  hundred  families  of  freemen,  and  which  was 
regularly  assembled  once  in  four  weeks  for  the  deciding  of 
causes.s  Tlieir  method  of  decision  deserves  to  be  noted, 
as  being  the  origin  of  juries  ;  an  institution,  admirable  in 
itself,  and  the  best  calculated  for  the  presei-vation  of  liberty 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  that  ever  was  devised  by 
the  wit  of  man.  Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen ;  who, 
having  sworn,  together  with  the  hundreder,  or  presiding 
magistrate  of  that  division,  to  administer  impartial  justice,'' 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  that  cause  which  was 
submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  And  beside  these  monthly 
meetings  of  the  hundred,  there  was  an  annual  meeting, 
appointed  for  a  more  general  inspection  of  the  police  of 
the  district ;  for  the  inquiry  into  crimes,  the  correction  of 
abuses  in  magistrates,  and  the  obliging  of  evary  person  to 
show  the  decennary  in  which  he  was  registered.  The  peo- 
ple, in  imitation  of  their  ancestors,  the  ancient  Germans, 
assembled  there  in  arms ;  whence  a  hundred  was  some- 
times called  a  wapentake,  and  its  court  served  both  for 
the  support  of  military  discipline,  and  for  tlie  administra- 
tion of  civil  justice.' 

The  next  superior  court  to  that  of  the  hundred  was  the 
county-court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  after  INIichaelmas 
and  Easter,  and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county, 
who  possessed  an  equal  vote  in  the  decision  of  causes. 
Tlie  bishop  presided  in  this  court,  together  with  the  alder- 
man; and  tlie  proper  object  of  the  court  was  the  receiv- 
ing of  appeals  firom  the  hundreds  and  decennaries,  and 
the  deciding  of  such  controversies  as  arose  between  men 
of  different  hundreds.  Fonnerly,  the  alderman  possessed 
both  the  civil  and  military  authority  ;  but  Alfred,  sensible 
that  this  conjunction  of  powers  rendered  the  nobility  dan- 
gerous and  independent,  appointed  also  a  sheriff  in  each 
county,  who  enjoyed  a  co-ordinate  authoritv  with  the  for- 
mer in  the  judicial  function.''  His  office  also  empowered 
him  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  the  county,  and 
to  \e\y  the  fines  imposed ;  which  in  that  age  formed  no 
contemptible  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

There  lav  an  appeal,  in  default  of  justice,  from  all  these 
courts  to  tlie  king  himself  in  council ;  and  as  the  people, 
sensible  of  the  equity  and  great  talents  of  Alfred,  placed 
their  chief  confidence  in  him,  he  was  soon  overwhelmed 
.with  appeals  from  all  parts  of  England.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  despatch  of  these  causes ;'  but  finding  that 
his  time  must  be  entirely  engrossed  by  this  branch  of  duty, 
he  resolved  to  ob\-iate  the  inconvenience,  by  correcting  the 
ignorance  or  corruption  of  the  inferior  magistrates,  fi-om 
which  it  arose."  lie  took  care  to  have  his  nobility  in- 
structed in  letters  .ind  the  laws."  He  chose  the  earls  and 
sheriffs  fi-om  among  the  men  most  celebrated  for  probity 
and  knowledge.  He  punished  severely  all  malversation 
in  office."  And  he  remo\ed  all  the  earls,  whom  he  found 
unequal  to  the  trust  ;p  allowing  only  some  of  the  more 
elderly  to  sen-e  by  a  deputy,  till  their  death  should  make 
room  "for  more  worthy  successors. 

The  better  to  guide  the  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  Alfred  framed  a  body  of  laws ;  which,  though 
now  lost,  served  long  as  the  basis  of  English  jurispni- 
dence,  and  is  generally  deemed  the  origin  of  what  is  de- 
nominated the  COMMON  L.\w.  He  appointed  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  states  of  England  twice  a  year  in  London  ;i  a 
city  which  he  himself  had  repaired  and  beautified,  and 
which  he  thus  rendered  the  capital  of  tlie  kingdom.    Tlie 
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simiUirity  of  these  institutions  to  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
tJerinans,  to  the  practice  of  the  other  northern  conquerors, 
and  to  tile  Saxon  laws  during  tlie  Ileptarchv,  prevents  us 
from  regardini;  Alfred  as  the  sole  author  of  this  plan  of 
government :  and  leads  us  rather  to  think,  that,  like  a  wise 
man,  lie  contented  himself  witli  reforminf,  extendin.ir,  and 
executine  the  institutions  whicli  he  found  previously  estab- 
lished. But,  on  the  whole,  such  success  attended  his  lesis- 
lation,  that  every  thine  bore  suddenly  a  new  face  in  Eng- 
land :  robberies  and  iniquities  of  all  kinds  were  repressed 
by  tlie  punishment  or  reformation  of  the  criminals  : '  and 
so  exact  was  the  general  police,  that  Alfred,  it  is  said,  hung 
up,  by  way  of  bravado,  golden  bracelets  near  the  highways ; 
and  no  man  dared  to  touch  them.*  Yet,  amidst  these 
rigours  of  justice,  this  great  prince  presen-ed  the  most  sa- 
cred regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  people ;  and  it  is  a  memora- 
blesentinientpreserved  in  his  will, Tliat  it  was  just  tire  Eng- 
lish should  for  ever  remain  as  free  as  their  own  tlioughts.' 
As  good  morals  and  knowledge  are  almost  inseparable, 
in  every  iige,  though  not  in  every  individual,  the  care  of 
Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  among  his  sub- 
jects was  another  useful  branch  of  his  legislation,  and  tend- 
ed to  reclaim  the  English  from  their  former  dissolute  and 
ferocious  manners  :  but  the  king  was  guided  in  this  pur- 
suit, less  by  political  views,  than  bv  his  natural  bent  and 
propensity  towards  letters.  When  he  came  to  the  throne, 
he  found  the  nation  sunk  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  proceeding  from  the  continued  disorders  in  the 
government,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  :  the  mo- 
nasteries were  destroyed,  the  monks  butchered  or  dis- 
persed, their  libraries  burnt :  and  thus  the  only  seats  of 
erudition  in  those  ages  were  totally  subverted.  Alfred  him- 
self complains,  that  on  his  accession  he  knew  not  one  per- 
son, south  of  the  Thames,  who  could  so  much  as  interpret 
tlie  Latin  service ;  and  very  few  in  the  northern  parts,  who 
had  reached  even  that  pitch  of  erudition.  But  this  prince 
invited  over  the  most  celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  he  established  schools  every  where  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  people ;  he  founded,  at  least  repaired,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges, 
revenues,  and  immunities ;  he  enjoined  by  law  all  free- 
holders possessed  of  tv.-o  hydes"  of  land  or  "more,  to  send 
their  children  to  school  for  their  instruction  ;  he  gave  pre- 
ferment botli  in  church  and  state  to  such  only  as  had  made 
some  proficiency  in  knowledge:  and  by  all'these  expedi- 
ents he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  to  see  a  great 
change  in  the  face  of  affairs ;  and  in  a  work  of  his,  which 
is  still  extant,  he  congratulates  himself  on  the  progress 
which  learning,  under  his  patronage,  had  already  made  in 
England. 

But  the  most  effectual  expedient  employed  by  Alfred, 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  was  his  own  example, 
and  the  constant  assiduity  with  which,  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  and  urgency  of  his  affairs,  he  employed  him- 
self in  tlie  pursuits  of  knowledge.  He  usually  divided  his 
time  into  three  equal  portions :  one  was  employed  in  sleep, 
and  the  refection  ofliis  body  by  diet  and  exercise ;  another 
in  the  despatch  of  business ;  a  third  in  study  and  devotion  ; 
and  that  he  might  more  exactly  measure  the  hours,  he  made 
use  of  burning  tapers  of  equal  lengtli,  which  he  fixed  in 
lanthorns ;"  an  expedient  suited  to  that  rude  age,  when  the 
geometry  of  dialling,  and  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and 
watches,  were  totally  unknown.  And  by  such  a  regular 
distribution  of  his  time,  though  he  often  laboured  under 
great  bodily  infirmities,''  this  martial  hero,  who  fought  in 
person  fifty-six  battles  by  sea  and  land,J'  was  able,  during 
a  life  of  no  extraordinary  length,  to  acquire  more  know- 
ledge, and  even  to  compose  more  books,  than  most  studi- 
ous men,  though  blessed  with  the  greatest  leisure  and  ap- 
plication, have,  in  more  fortunate  ages,  made  the  object  of 
their  uninterrupted  industry. 

Sensible  that  the  people,  at  all  times,  especially  when 
their  understandings  are  obstructed  bv  ignorance  :md  bad 
education,  are  not  much  susceptible  of  speculative  instruc- 
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tion,  Alfred  endeavoured  to  convey  his  moralitv  by  apo- 
logues, parables,  stories,  apophthegms,  couched  in  poetry ; 
and  besides  propagating  among  his  subjects  former  com- 
positions of  that  kind,  which  he  found  in  the  Saxon 
tongue,''  he  exercised  his  genius  in  inventing  works  of  a 
like  nature,"  as  well  as  in  translating  from  the  Greek  the 
elegant  fables  of  iEsop.  He  also  gave  Saxon  translations 
of  Orosius's  and  Bede's  histories ;  and  of  Boethius  con- 
cerning the  consolatiou  of  philosophy.''  And  he  deemed 
it  nowise  derogatory  from  his  other  great  characters  of 
sovereign,  legislator,  warrior,  and  politician,  thus  to  lead 
the  way  to  his  people  in  the  pursuits  of  literature. 

Meanwhile,  this  prince  was  not  negligent  in  encourag- 
ing the  ^'ulgar  and  mechanical  arts,  which  have  a  more 
sensible,  though  not  a  closer,  connexion  with  the  interests 
of  society.  He  invited,  from  all  qiiarters,  industrious 
foreigners  to  repeople  his  country,  which  had  been  deso- 
lated by  tlie  ravages  of  the  Danes.c  He  introduced  and 
encouraged  manufactures  of  all  kinds ;  and  no  inventor  or 
improver  of  any  ingenious  art  did  he  suffer  to  go  unre- 
warded.'' He  prompted  men  of  activity  to  betake  them- 
selves to  navigation,  to  push  commerce  into  tlie  most  re- 
mote countries,  and  to  acquire  riches  by  propagating  in- 
dustry among  their  fellow-citizens.  He  set  apart  a  seventh 
portion  of  his  own  revenue  for  maintaining  a  number  of 
workmen,  whom  he  constantly  employed  in  rebuilding  the 
ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  and  monasteries.'  Even 
the  elegances  of  life  were  brought  to  him  from  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Indies;'  and  his  subjects,  bv  seeing 
those  productions  of  the  peaceful  arts,  were  taught  to  re- 
spect tne  virtues  of  justice  and  industry,  from  which  alone 
they  could  arise.  Both  living  and  dead,  Alfred  was  re- 
garded by  foreigners,  no  less  than  by  his  own  subjects,  as 
the  greatest  prince  after  Charlemagne  that  had  appeared 
in  Europe  during  several  ages,  and  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  that  had  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  any  nation. 

Alfred  had,  by  his  wife,  Ethelswitha,  daughter  of  a 
Mercian  earl,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest 
son,  Edmund,  died  without  issue,  in  his  father's  lifetime. 
The  third,  Ethelward,  inherited  his  father's  passion  for 
letters,  and  lived  a  private  life.  The  second,  Edward, 
succeeded  to  his  power ;  and  passes  by  the  appellation  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  being  the  hrst  of  tliat  name  who  sal  on 
the  English  throne. 

EDWARD  THE  ELDER. 

This  prince,  who  equalled  his  father  in  yv  d  goi 
military  talents,  though  inferior  to  him 
in  knowledge  and  erudition,!;  found,  immediately  on 
his  accession,  a  specimen  of  that  turbulent  life  to 
which  all  princes  and  even  all  indi\nduals  were  ex- 
posed, in  an  age  when  men,  less  restrained  by  law  or  jus- 
tice, and  less  occupied  by  industry,  had  no  aliment  for 
their  inquietude,  out  wars,  insurrections,  convulsions, 
rapine,  and  depredation.  Ethelwald,  his  cousin-merman, 
son  of  King  Etlielbert,  the  elder  brother  of  Alfred,  insisted 
on  his  preferable  title  ;*>  and  arming  his  partisans,  took 
possession  of  Winburne,  where  he  seemed  determined  to 
defend  himself  to  tlie  last  extremity,  and  to  await  the  issue 
of  liis  pretensions.'  But  when  the  king  approached  the 
town  with  a  great  army,  Ethelwald,  having  the  prospect  of 
certain  destruction,  made  his  escape,  and  fled  first  into 
Normandy,  thence  into  Northumberland  :  where  he  hoped 
that  the  people  who  had  been  recently  subdued  by  Alfred, 
and  who  were  impatient  of  peace,  would,  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  that  great  prince's  death,  seize  the  first  pretence  or 
opportunitv  of  rebellion.  The  event  did  not  disappoint 
his  expectations  :  the  Northumbrians  declared  for  him  ; '' 
and  Ethelwald  having  thus  connected  his  interests  with 
the  Danish  tribes,  went  beyond  sea,  and  collecting  a  body 
of  these  freebooters,  he  excited  the  hope  s  of  all  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  subsist  by  rapine  and  violence.' 
The   East-Ai;glian   Danes  joined   his  party:  the  Five- 
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burgers,  who  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Mercia,  began  to 
put  thenise  ves  in  motion  ;  and  the  Englisli  found  that  thev 
were  again  menaced  with  those  convulsions,  from  which 
the  valour  and  policy  of  Alfred  had  so  lately  rescued  them. 
The  rebels,  headed  by  Ethelwald,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  \\  dts  ;  and  having 
exercised  their  ravages  in  these  places,  they  retired  with 
their  booty,  before  tlie  king,  who  had  assembled  an  army, 
was  able  to  approach  them.  Edward,  however,  who  was 
determined  that  his  preparations  should  not  be  fruitless, 
conducted  his  forces  into  East  Anglia,  and  retaliated  the 
injuries  which  the  inhabitants  had  committed,  bv  spreading 
the  like  devastation  among  them.  Satiated  wi'lli  revenge, 
and  loaded  with  booty,  he  gave  orders  to  retire  :  but  the 
authority  of  those  ancient  kings,  which  was  feeble  in  peace, 
was  not  much  better  established  in  the  field  ;  and  the 
Kentish  men,  greedy  of  more  spoil,  ventured,  contrary  to 
repeated  orders,  to  stay  behind  him,  and  to  take  up  tlieir 
quarters  in  Bury.  This  disobedience  proved  in  the  issue 
fortunate  to  Edward.  Tlie  Danes  assaulted  the  Kentisli 
men  ;  but  met  with  so  ^-igorous  a  resistance,  that,  though 
they  gained  the  field  of  battle,  they  bought  that  advantage 
by  the  loss  of  their  bravest  leaders,  and  among  the  rest,  by 
that  of  Ethelwald,  who  perished  in  the  action.™  Tlie 
king,  freed  from  the  fear  of  so  dangerous  a  competitor, 
made  peace  on  advantageous  terms  with  the  East  Angles." 

In  order  to  restore  England  to  such  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity as  it  was  then  capable  of  attaining,  nought  was 
wanting  but  the  subjection  of  the  Northumbrians,  who, 
assisted  by  the  scattered  Danes  in  Mercia,  continually  in- 
fested the  bowels  of  the  kingdom.  Edward,  in  order  to 
divert  the  force  of  these  enemies,  prepared  a  fleet  to  attack 
them  bv  sea ;  hoping  that,  when  his  snips  appeared  on  their 
coast,  tliey  must  at  least  remain  at  home,  and  provide  for 
their  defence.  But  the  Northumbrians  were  less  anxious 
to  secure  their  own  property,  than  greedy  to  commit  spoil 
on  their  enemy ;  and  concluding  that  the  chief  strength  of 
the  English  was  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  they  thought 
the  opportunity  favourable,  and  entered  Edward's  terri- 
tories with  all  their  forces.  The  king,  who  was  prepared 
against  this  event,  attacked  them  on  their  return  at  Teten- 
hall,  in  the  countv  of  Stafford,  put  them  to  rout,  recovered 
all  the  booty,  and  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  into 
their  o^vn  country. 

All  the  rest  of  Edward's  reign  was  a  scene  of  continued 
and  successful  action  against  the  Northumbrians,  tlie 
East  Angles,  the  Five-burgers,  and  the  foreign  Danes  who 
invaded  him  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.  Nor  was  he 
less  provident  in  putting  his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, than  rigorous  in  assaulting  the  enemy.  He  fortified 
the  towns  of  Chester,  Eddesbury,  Warwick,  Cherburv, 
Buckingham,  Towcester,  Maldon,  Huntingdon,  and  Col- 
chester. He  fought  two  signal  battles  at  Temsford  and 
Maldon.o  He  vanquished  Thurketill,  a  great  Danish 
chief,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  followers  into 
France,  in  quest  of  spoil  and  adventures.  He  subdued 
the  East-Angles,  and  forced  them  to  swear  allegiance  to 
him  :  he  expelled  the  two  rival  princes  of  Northumber- 
land, Reginald  and  Sidroc,  and  acquired,  for  the  present, 
tlie  dominion  of  that  province :  several  tribes  of  the 
Britons  were  subjected  by  him  ;  and  even  the  Scots,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Egbert,  had,  under  the  conduct  of 
Kenneth,  their  king,  increased  tlieir  power  by  the  final 
subjection  of  the  Picts,  were  nevertheless  obliged  to  give 
him  marks  of  submission.r  In  all  these  fortunate  achieve- 
ments he  was  assisted  by  the  activity  and  prudence  of  his 
sister  Ethelfleda,  who  was  widow  of  Etnelbert,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  and  who,  after  her  husband's  death,  retained  the 

Government  of  tliat  province.  This  princess,  who  had 
een  reduced  to  extremity  in  child-bed,  refused  after^vards 
all  commerce  with  her  husband  ;  not  from  any  weak  su- 

Serstition,  as  was  common  in  that  age,  but  because  she 
eemed  all  domestic  occupations  unworthy  of  her  mascti- 
line  and  ambitious  spirit.i  She  died  before  her  brother ; 
and  Edward,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  took  upon 
himself  the  immediate  government  of  Mercia,  which  be- 
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fore  had  been  intrusted  to  the  authority  of  a  governor. 
Tlie  Saxon  Chronicle  fixes  tlie  death  of  this  prince  in  925.' 
His  kingdom  devolved  to  Athelstan,  his  natural  son. 

ATHELSTAN. 

The  stain  in  this  prince's  birth  was  not,  in 
those  times,  deemed  so  considerable  as  to  ex-  '  '^^' 
elude  him  from  the  throne ;  and  Athelstan,  being  of  an  age, 
as  well  as  of  a  capacity,  fitted  for  government,  obtained  the 
preference  to  Edward's  younger  children,  who,  though 
legitimate,  were  of  too  tender  years  to  rule  a  nation  so 
much  exposed  both  to  foreign  invasion  and  to  domestic 
convulsions.  Some  discontents,  however,  prevailed  on  his 
accession ;  and  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  power, 
was  thence  encouraged  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  This  incident  is  related  bv  historians  with  circum- 
stances, which  the  reader,  according  to  the  degree  of  credit 
he  is  disposed  to  give  them,  may  impute  either  to  the  in- 
vention of  monks,  who  forged  them,  or  to  their  artifice, 
who  found  means  of  making  them  real.  Alfred,  it  is  said, 
being  seized  upon  strong  suspicions,  but  without  any  cer- 
tain proof,  firmly  denied  the  conspiracy  imputed  to  him  ; 
and  in  order  to  justify  himself,  he  offered  to  swear  to  his 
innocence  before  the  Pope,  whose  person,  it  was  supposed, 
contained  such  superior  sanctity,  that  no  one  could  pre- 
sume to  give  a  false  oath  in  his  presence,  and  yet  hope  to 
escape  the  immediate  vengeance  of  heaven.  'The  king  ac- 
cepted of  the  condition,  and  Alfred  was  conducted  to 
Rome ;  where,  either  conscious  of  his  innocence,  or  neg- 
lecting the  superstition  to  which  he  appealed,  he  ventured 
to  make  the  oatli  required  of  him  before  John,  who  then 
filled  the  papal  chair.  But  no  sooner  had  he  pronounced 
the  fatal  words,  than  he  fell  into  convulsions,  of  which 
three  days  after  he  expired.  Tlie  king,  as  if  the  guilt  of 
the  conspirator  were  now  fully  ascertained,  confiscated  his 
estate,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  monastery  of 
Malmesbury ; '  secure  that  no  doubts  would  ever  thence- 
forth be  entertained  concerning  the  justice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  dominion  of  Athelstan  was  no  sooner  established 
over  his  English  subjects,  than  he  endeavoured  to  give  se- 
curity to  the  government  by  providing  against  the  insur- 
rections of  the  Danes,  which  had  created  so  much  disturb- 
ance to  his  predecessors.  He  marched  into  Northum- 
berland ;  and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  bore  with  im- 
patience the  English  yoke,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  confer 
on  Sithric,  a  Danish  nobleman,  the  title  of  King,  and  to 
attach  him  to  his  interests,  by  giving  him  his  sister,  Edi- 
tlia,  in  marriage.  But  this  policy  proved  by  accident  the 
source  of  dangerous  consequences.  Sithric  died  in  a 
twelvemonth  after ;  and  his  two  sons  by  a  former  marriage, 
Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  founding  pretensions  on  their  father's 
elevation,  assumed  the  sovereignty  without  waiting  for 
Athelstan's  consent.     They  were  soon  expelled  by  tlie 

fower  of  that  monarch ;  and  the  former  took  shelter  in 
reland,  as  the  latter  did  in  Scotland ;  where  he  received, 
during  some  time,  protection  from  Constantine,  who  then 
enjoyed  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  The  Scottish  prince, 
however,  coutinually  solicited,  and  even  menaced,  by 
Athelstan,  at  last  promised  to  deliver  up  his  guest;  but 
secretly  cetesting  this  treachery,  he  gave  Godfrid  warning 
to  mak'e  his  escape ;"  and  that  fugitive,  after  subsisting  by 
piracy  foi  some  years,  freed  the  king  by  his  death  from 
any  farther  anxiety.  Athelstan,  resenting  Constantirie's 
behaviour,  entered  Scotland  with  an  army ;  and  ravaging 
the  country  with  impunity,*  he  reduced  the  Scots  to  such 
distress,  that  their  king  was  content  to  preserve  his  crowni, 
by  making  submissions  to  the  enemy.  Tlie  English  his- 
torians assert,"  that  Constantine  did  homage  to  Athelstan 
for  his  kingdom ;  and  thev  add,  that  the  latter  prince, 
being  urged  by  his  courtiers  to  push  the  present  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  entirely  subdue  Scotland,  replied, 
that  it  was  more  glorious  to'  confer  than  conquer  king- 
donis.y  But  those  annals,  so  uncertain  and  imperfect 
in  themselves,  lose  all  credit  when  national  prepossessions 
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and  animosities  have  place :  and  on  that  account,  the 
Scotch  historians,  who,  without  liavin;;;  any  more  know- 
ledge of  the  matter,  strenuously  deny  the  fact,  seem  more 
worthy  of  belief. 

Constajitine,  whetlier  he  owed  the  retaining  of  his  crown 
to  the  moderation  of  Atlielstan,  who  was  unwilling  to 
employ  all  his  advantages  against  him,  or  to  the  policy  of 
that  prince,  who  esteemed  the  humiliation  of  an  enemy  a 
greater  acquisition  than  the  subjection  of  a  discontented 
and  mutinous  people,  thought  the  behaviour  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  more  an  object  of  resentment  than  of  gra- 
titude.' He  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Anlaf,  who 
had  collected  a  great  body  of  Danish  pirates,  whom  he 
found  hovering  in  the  Irisn  seas ;  and  with  some  Welsh 
princes,  who  were  terrified  at  the  growing  povper  of  Athel- 
stan :  and  all  these  allies  made  by  concert  an  irruption 
with  a  great  army  into  England.  Athelstan,  collecting 
his  forces,  met  the  enemy  near  Brunsburv,  in  Northum- 
berland, and  defeated  them  in  a  general  engagement.  Tliis 
victory  was  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  valour  of  Turketul,  the 
English  chancellor :  for  in  those  turbulent  ages  no  one 
was  so  much  occupied  in  civil  employments,  as  wholly  to 
lay  aside  the  military  character.^ 

There  is  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  notice,  which 
historians  relate,  with  regard  to  the  transactions  of  this 
war.  Anlaf,  on  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  thought 
that  he  could  not  venture  too  much  to  ensure  a  fortunate 
event ;  and,  employing  the  artifice  formerly  practised  by 
Alfred  against  the  Danes,  he  entered  the  enemy's  camp 
in  the  habit  of  a  minstrel.  The  stratagem  was  for  the 
present  attended  with  like  success.  He  gave  such  satis- 
faction to  die  soldiers  who  flocked  about  him,  tljit  they 
introduced  him  to  the  king's  tent;  and  Anlaf,  having 
played  before  that  prince  and  his  nobles  during  their  re^ 
past,  was  dismissed  with  a  handsome  reward.  His  pru- 
dence kept  him  from  refiising  the  present ;  but  his  pride 
determined  him,  on  his  departure,  to  bury  it,  while  he 
ftuicied  that  he  was  unespied  by  all  the  world.  But  a 
soldier  in  Athelstan's  camp,  who  had  formerly  served 
under  Anlaf,  had  been  struck  with  some  suspicion  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  minstrel ;  and  vpas  engaged  by 
curiosity  to  observe  all  his  motions.  He  regarded  thi's 
last  action  as  a  full  proof  of  Anlaf's  disguise ;  and  he 
immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  Athelstan,  who 
blamed  him  for  not  sooner  giving  him  information,  that 
he  might  have  seized  his  enemy.  But  the  soldier  told 
him,  that,  as  he  had  formerly  sworn  fealty  to  Anlaf,  he 
could  never  have  pardoned  himself  the  treacliery  of  be- 
traying and  ruining  his  ancient  master ;  and  tliat  Athel- 
stan himself,  after  sucli  an  instance  of  his  criminal  con- 
duct, would  have  had  equal  reason  to  distrust  his 
allegiance.  Athelstan,  having  praised  the  generosity  of 
the  soldier's  principles,  reflected  on  the  incident,  which 
ne  foresaw  miirht  be  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences. He  removed  his  station  in  the  camp  ;  and  as  a 
bishop  arrived  that  evening  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops, 
(for  tne  ecclesiastics  were  then  no  less  warlike  than  the 
civil  magistrates,)  he  occupied  with  his  train  that  very 
place  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  die  king's  removal. 
The  ])recautioii  of  Athelstan  was  found  prudent :  for  no 
sooner  had  darkness  fallen,  than  Anlaf  broke  into  the 
camp,  and  hastening  directly  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  the  king's  tent,  put  the  bishop  to  death  before  he  had 
time  to  prepare  for  his  defence." 

Tliere  fell  several  Danish  and  Welsh  princes  in  the 
action  of  Brunsbury ;''  and  Constantine  and  Anlaf  made 
their  escape  with  difficulty,  leaving  the  greater  part  of 
their  army  on  the  field  of  battle.  After  this  success, 
Athelstan  enjoyed  his  crown  in  tranquillity ;  and  he  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  those 
ancient  princes.  He  passed  a  remarkable  law,  which  was 
calculated  for  the  encourasement  of  commerce,  and  which 
it  required  some  liberality  of  mind  in  that  age  to  have 
devised  ;  That  a  merchant,  who  had  made  three  long  sea- 
voyages  on  his  own  account,  should  be  admitted  to  die 
rank  of  a  thane  or  gentleman.    This  prince  died  at  Glou- 
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cester  in  die  year  941,'^  afler  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Edmund  his  legitimate  brother. 

EDMUND. 

Edmund,  on  his  accession,  met  with  disturl>- 
ance  from  the  restless  Northumbrians,  who  '*'  '^'' 
lay  in  wait  for  every  opportunity  of  breaking  into  rebellion. 
But  marching  suddenly  with  hisforces  into  their  country,  he 
so  overawed  the  rebels,  that  they  endeavoured  to  appease 
him  by  the  most  humble  submissions.''  In  order  to  give 
him  the  surer  pledge  of  their  obedience,  they  offered  to 
embrace  Christianity  ;  a  religion  which  the  English  Danes 
had  frequently  professed,  when  reduced  to  difliculties,  but 
which,  for  that  very  reason,  they  regarded  as  a  badge  of 
servitude,  and  shook  off  as  soon  as  a  fevourable  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Edmund,  trusting  little  to  their  sincerity 
in  this  forced  submission,  used  the  precaution  of  remov- 
ing die  Five-burgers  from  the  towns  of  Mercia,  in  which 
they  had  been  allowed  to  settle ;  because  it  was  always 
found,  that  they  took  advantage  of  every  commotion,  antl 
introduced  the  rebellious  or  foreign  Danes  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  He  also  conquered  Cumberland  from 
the  Britons;  and  conferred  that  territory  on  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  should  do  him 
homage  for  it,  and  protect  the  north  from  all  fiiture  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes. 

Edmund  was  young  when  he  came  to  the  crown ;  yet 
■was  his  reign  short,  as  his  death  was  violent.  One  day, 
as  he  was  solemnizing  a  festival  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester, he  remarked,  that  Leolf,  a  notorious  rohber,  whom 
he  had  sentenced  to  banishment,  had  yet  the  boldness  to 
enter  the  hall  where  he  himself  dined,  and  to  sit  at  table 
with  his  attendants.  Enraged  at  this  insolence,  he  order- 
ed him  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  on  his  refusing  to  obey, 
the  king,  whose  temper,  naturally  choleric,  was  inflamea 
by  this  additional  insult,  leaped  on  him  himself,  and  seized 
him  by  die  hair.  But  the  nifiian,  pushed  to  extremity, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  gave  Edmund  a  wound,  of  -which 
he  immediately  expired.  Tliis  event  happened  in  the  year 
946,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Edmund 
left  male  issue,  but  so  young,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
governing  the  kingdom ;  and  his  brother,  Edred,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  throne. 

EDRED. 

The  reign  of  this  prince,  as  those  of  his  .  _ 
predecessors,  was  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  '  ' 
and  incursions  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who,  though 
frequently  quelled,  were  never  entirely  subdued,  nor  had 
ever  paid  a  sincere  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  accession  of  a  new  king  seemed  to  them  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  shaking  off'  the  yoke ;  but  on  Edred's 
appearance  with  an  army,  they  made  him  their  wonted 
submissions ;  and  the  king  having  wasted  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  as  a  punishment  of  their  rebellion, 
obliged  them  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  he 
straight  retired  with  his  forces.  Tlie  obedience  of  the 
Danes  lasted  no  longer  than  the  present  terror.  Provoked 
at  the  devastations  of  Edred,  and  even  reduced  by  ne- 
cessity to  subsist  on  plunder,  they  broke  into  a  new  re- 
bellion, and  were  again  subdued.  But  the  king,  now 
instructed  by  experience,  took  greater  precautions  against 
dieir  future  revolt.  He  fixed  English  garrisons  in  their 
most  considerable  towns ;  and  placed  over  them  an  Eng- 
lish governor,  who  might  watch  all  their  motions,  and 
suppress  any  insurrection  on  its  first  appearance.  He 
obliged  also  ilalcolm.  King  of  Scotland,  to  renew  his 
homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England. 

Edred,  thougli  not  unwarlike,  nor  unfit  for  active  life, 
lay  under  the  influence  of  the  lowest  superstition,  and  had 
blindly  delivered  over  his  conscience  to  the  cruidance  of 
Dunst:m,  commonly  called  St.  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glas- 
tenburv,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  highest  offices,  and 
who  covered,  under  the  appearance  of  sanctity,  the  most 
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violent  and  most  insolent  ambition.  Taking  ailvantage  of 
the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  king,  this 
churchman  imported  into  England  a  new  order  of  monks, 
who  much  changed  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
excited,  on  their  tirst  establishment,  the  most  violent  com- 
motions. 

From  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons, 
there  had  been  monasteries  in  England  ;  and  these  estab- 
lishments had  extremely  multiplied,  by  tlie  donations  of 
the  prmces  and  nobles ;  whose  superstition,  derived  from 
their  ignorance  and  precarious  life,  and  increased  by  re- 
morses for  the  crimes  into  which  they  were  so  frequently 
betrayed,  knew  no  other  expedient  for  appeasing  the 
Deity  than  a  profuse  liberality  towards  the  ecclesiastics. 
But  the  monks  had  hitherto  been  a  species  of  secular 
priests,  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  present  canons 
or  prebendaries,  and  were  both  intermingled,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  the  world,  and  endeavoured  to  render  themselves 
useful  to  It.  They  were  employed  in  the  education  of 
youth  :  "  they  had  the  disposal  of  their  own  time  and  in- 
dustry :  they  were  not  subjected  to  the  rigid  rules  of  an 
order :  they  had  made  no  vows  of  implicit  obedience  to 
their  superiors  : '  and  they  still  retained  the  choice,  with- 
out quitting  the  convent,  either  of  a  married  or  a  single 
life.E  But  a  mistaken  piety  had  produced  in  Italy  a  new 
species  of  monks  called  Beneciictines ;  who,  carrying 
further  the  plausible  principles  of  mortification,  secluded 
themselves  entirely  from  the  world,  renounced  all  claim  to 
liberty,  and  made  a  merit  of  the  most  inviolable  chastity. 
Tliese  practices  and  principles,  which  superstition  at  first 
engendered,  were  greedily  embraced  and  promoted  by  the 
])olicy  of  the  court  of  Kome.  The  Roman  pontiff,  who 
was  making  every  day  great  advances  towards  an  absolute 
sovereignty  over  the  ecclesiastics,  perceived  that  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  alone  could  breaK  off  entirely  their  con- 
nexion with  the  civil  power,  and  depriving  them  of  every 
other  object  of  ambition,  engage  them  to  promote,  with 
unceasing  industry,  the  grandeur  of  their  own  order.  He 
was  sensible,  that  so  long  as  the  monks  were  indulged  in 
marriage,  and  were  permitted  to  rear  families,  they  never 
could  be  subjected  to  strict  discipline,  or  reduced  to  that 
slavery  under  their  superiors,  which  was  requisite  to  procure 
to  the  mandates,  issued  from  Rome,  a  ready  and  zealous 
obedience.  Celibacy,  therefore,  began  to  be  extolled,  as 
the  indispensable  duty  of  priests  ;  and  the  Pope  undertook 
to  make  all  the  clergy  throughout  the  western  world 
renounce  at  once  the  privilege  of  marriage :  a  fortunate 
|)oIicy,  but  at  the  same  time  an  undertaking  the  most  dif- 
hcult  of  any,  since  he  had  the  strongest  propensities  of 
human  nature  to  encounter,  and  found,  that  the  same  con- 
nexions with  the  female  sex,  which  generally  encourage 
devotion,  were  here  unfavourable  to  the  success  of  his  pro- 
ject. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  master-stroke  of 
art  should  have  met  with  violent  contradiction,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  inclinations  of  the 
priests,  being  now  placed  in  this  singular  opposition, 
should,  notwithstanding  the  continued  efforts  of  Rome, 
have  retarded  the  execution  of  that  bold  scheme,  during 
the  course  of  near  three  centuries. 

As  the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy  lived  apart  with 
their  families,  and  were  more  connected-  with  the  world, 
the  hopes  of  success  with  them  were  fainter ;  and  the  pre- 
tence for  making  them  renounce  marriage  was  much  less 
plausible.  But  the  pope,  having  cast  his  eye  on  the  monks 
as  the  basis  of  his  authority,  was  determined  to  reduce 
them  under  strict  rules  of  obedience,  to  procure  them 
the  credit  of  sanctity  by  an  appearance  of  the  most  rigid 
mortification,  and  to  break  off  all  their  other  ties  which 
might  interfere  with  his  spiritual  policy.  Under  pretence, 
therefore,  of  reforming  abuses,,  which  were,  in  some  de- 
gree, unavoidable  in  the  ancient  establishments,  he  had 
already  spread  over  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  the 
severe  laws  of  the  monastic  life,  and  began  to  form  at- 
tempts towards  a  like  innovation  in  England.  Tlie  favour- 
able opportunity  offered  itself,  (and  it  was  greedily  seized,) 
arising  from  the  weak  superstition  of  Edred,  and  the 
violent  impetuous  character  of  Dunstan. 
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Dunstan  was  bom  of  noble  iiarents  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  being  educated  under  his  uncle  Aldhelm,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  betaken  himself  to  the 
ecclesiastical  life,  and  had  acquired  some  character  in  the 
court  of  Edmund.  He  was,  however,  represented  to  tfiat 
prince  as  a  man  of  licentious  manners : "  and  finding  his 
fortune  blasted  by  these  suspicions,  his  ardent  ambition 
prompted  him  to  repair  his  indiscretions  bv  running  into 
an  opposite  extreme.  He  secluded  himseff  entirely  from 
the  world  ;  he  framed  a  cell  so  small,  that  he  could  neither 
stand  erect  in  it,  nor  stretch  out  his  limbs  during  his  repose; 
and  he  here  employed  himself  perpetua-Uy  either  in  devo- 
tion or  in  manual  labour.'  It  is  probable,  that  his  brain 
became  gradually  crazed  by  these  solitary  occupations, 
and  that  his  head  was  filled  with  chimeras,  which  being 
believed  bv  himself  and  his  stupid  votaries,  procured  him 
the  general  character  of  sanctity  among  the  people.  He 
fancied  that  the  devil,  among  the  frequent  visits  which  he 
paid  him,  was  one  day  more  earnest  than  usual  in  his 
temptations ;  till  Dunstan,  provoked  at  his  importunity, 
seized  him  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers,  as 
he  put  his  head  into  the  cell ;  and  he  held  him  there  till 
that  malignant  spirit  made  the  whole  neighbourhood  re- 
sound with  his  bellowings.  This  notable  exploit  was 
seriously  credited  and  extolled  by  the  public :  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  by  one  who,  considering  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  may  pass  for  a  writer  of  some  elegance ;  '^ 
and  it  insured  to  Dunstan  a  reputation  which  no  real  piety, 
much  less  virtue,  could,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
period,  have  ever  procured  him  with  the  people. 

Supported  by  the  character  obtained  in  his  retreat,  Dun- 
stan appealed  again  in  the  world ;  and  gained  such  an 
ascendant  over  Edred,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
as  made  him  not  only  the  director  of  that  prince's  con- 
science, but  his  counsellor  in  the  most  momentous  affairs 
of  government.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,'  and  being  thus  possessed  both  of  power  at  court, 
and  of  credit  with  the  populace,  he  was  enabled  to  attempt 
with  success  the  most  arduous  enterprises.  landing  that 
his  advancement  had  been  owing  to  the  opinion  of  his 
austerity,  he  professed  himself  a  partisan  of  the  rigid 
monastic  rules  ;  and  after  introducing  that  reformation  into 
the  convents  of  Glastenbury  and  Abingdon,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  render  it  universal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  minds  of  men  were  alreadj^  vs-ell  prepared  for  this 
innovation.  The  praises  of  an  inviolaole  chastity  had 
been  carried  to  the  highest  extravagance  by  some  of  the 
first  preachers  of  Christianity  among  the  Saxons :  the 
pleasures  of  love  had  been  represented  as  incompatible 
with  Christian  perfection  ;  and  a  total  abstinence  from  all 
commerce  with  the  sex  was  deemed  such  a  meritorious 
penance,  as  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  greatest  enormi- 
ties. The  consequence  seemed  natural,  that  those,  at 
least,  who  officiated  at  the  altar,  should  be  clear  of  this 
pollution ;  and  when  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
which  was  now  creeping  in,""  was  once  fully  established, 
the  reverence  to  the  real  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist 
bestowed  on  this  argument  an  additional  force  and  influ- 
ence. The  monks  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  all 
these  popular  topics,  and  to  set  off  their  own  character  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  affected  the  greatest  austerity  of 
life  and  manners  :  they  indulged  themselves  in  the  highest 
strains  of  devotion  :  they  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
vices  and  pretended  luxury  of  the  age  :  they  were  parti- 
cularly vehement  against  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  secular 
clergy,  their  rivals  :  every  instance  of  libertinism  in  any 
individual  of  that  order  was  represented  as  a  general  cor- 
ruption :  and  where  other  topics  of  defamation  were 
wanting,  their  marriage  became  a  sure  subject  of  invective, 
and  their  wives  received  the  name  of  concubine,  or  other 
more  opprobrious  appellation.  The  secular  clergy  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  numerous  and  rich,  and  possessed 
of  the  ecclesiastical  dignities,  defended  themselves  with 
vigour,  and  endeavoured  to  retaliate  upon  their  adversa- 
ries. Tlie  people  were  thro\vn  into  agitation  ;  and  few  in- 
stances occur  of  more  violent  dissensions,  excited  by  the 
most  material  differences  in  religion,  or  rather  by  the  most 
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frivolous  :  since  it  is  a  just  remark,  that  the  more  affinity 
there  is  between  theological  parties,  the  greater  commonly 
is  their  animosity. 

The  progress  of  the  monks,  which  was  become  con- 
siderable, was  somewhat  retai-ded  by  the  death  of  Edred, 
tlieir  partisan,  who  expired  after  a  reign  of  nine  years. " 
lie  left  children ;  but  as  they  were  infants,  his  nephew, 
Edwy,  son  of  Edmund,  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

EDWY. 

A  D  955  Edwv,  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  was  not 

above  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
possessed  of  the  most  amiable  figure,  and  was  even  en- 
dowed, accordmg  to  authentic  accounts,  with  the  most 
pronusmg  virtues."     He  would  have  been  the  favourite  of 
his  people,  had  he  not  unhappily,  at  the  commencement 
of  his   reign,  been  engaged  m  a  controversy  vnth  the 
monks,  whose  rage,  neither  the  graces  of  the  body  nor 
virtues  of  tlie  mind  could  mitigate,  and  who  have  pur- 
sued his  memory  with  the  same  unrelenting  vengeance 
which  they  exercised  against  his  person  and  dignity  dur- 
ing his  short  and  unfortunate  reign.    Tliere  was  a  beauti- 
ful princess  of  the  royal  blood,  called  Elgiva,  who  had 
made  impression  on  the  tender  heart  of  Edwy ;  and  as  he 
■was  of  an  age  when  the  force  of  the  passions  first  begins 
to  be  felt,  he  had  ventured,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
gravest  counsellors,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  more 
dignified  ecclesiastics,?  to  espouse  her ;  though  she  was 
within  the  degrees  of  affinity   prohibited  by  the  canon 
law.i    As  the  austerity  affected  by  the  monks  made  them 
particularly  violent  oii  this  occasion,  Edwy  entertained  a 
strong  prepossession  against  them  ;  and  seemed,  on  that 
account,  determined  not  to  second  their  project  of  expel- 
ling the  seculars  from  all  the  convents,  and  of  possessing 
themselves  of  those  rich  establisliments.    War  was  there- 
fore declared  between  the  king  and  the  monks ;   and  the 
former  soon  found  reason  to  repent  his  provoking  such 
dangerous  enemies.    On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  his 
nobifity  were  assembled  in  a  great  hall,  and  were  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  that  riot  and  disorder,  which,  from  the 
example  of  their  German  ancestors,  had  become  habitual 
to  the  English ;  ■■  when  Edwy,  attracted  by  softer  plea- 
sures, retired  into  the  queen's"  apartment,  and  in  that  pri- 
vacy gave  reins  to  his  fondness  towards  his  wife,  which 
was  only  moderately  checked   by  the   presence  of  her 
mother.     Dunstan  conjectured  the  reason  of  the  king's 
retreat;  and  carrying  along  with  him  Odo,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,   over   whom    he    had    gained    an   absolute 
ascendant,  he  burst  into  the  apartment,  upbraided  Edwy 
with  his  lasciviousness,  probably  bestowed  on  the  queen 
tlie  most  opprobrious  epithet  that  can  be  applied  to  her 
sex,  and  tearing  him  from  her  arms,  pushed  him  back,  in 
a  disgraceful  manner,  into  the  banquet  of  the  nobles.* 
Edwy,  though  young,  and  opposed   by  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  found  an  opportunity  of  tak'ing  reveuL'e  for  this 
public  insult.     He  questioned"  Dunstan   concerning  the 
administration  of  the  treasury  during  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
decessor ; '  and  when  that  minister  refused  to  give  anv 
account  of  money  expended,  as  he  affirmed,"  by  orders  of 
the  late  king,  he  accused  him  of  malversation  in  his  office, 
and  banished  him  the  kingdom.    But  Dunstan's  cabal 
was  not  unactive  during  his  absence :  they  filled  the  pub- 
lic with  high  panegyrics  on  his  sanctity  :  they  exclaimed 
against  the  impiety  of  the  king  and  qiieen  :  "and  havine 
poisoned  the  minds  of  tlie  people  by  tJiese  declamations, 
they  proceeded  to  still  more  outrag"eous  acts  of  violence 
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against  the  royal  authority.  Archbishop  Odo  sent  into 
tlie  palace  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  seized  the  queen  ;  aad 
having  burned  her  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  order  to 
destroy  that  fatal  beauty  which  had  seduced  Edwv,  they 
carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  there  to  remain  in  per- 
petual exile."  Edwy,  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  his  divorce,  which  was  pronounced 
by  Odo ;  "  and  a  catastrophe,  still  more  dismal,  awaited 
the  unhappy  Elgiva.  Tliat  amiable  |)rincess,  being  cured 
of  her  wounds,  and  having  even  obliterated  the  scars  with 
which  Odo  had  hoped  to  deface  her  beautv,  returned  into 
England,  and  was  flying  to  the  embraces  of  the  kins,  whom 
she  still  regarded  as  her  husband ;  when  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  partv,  whom  the  primate  had  sent  to  intercept 
her.  Nothing  but  her  death  could  now  give  security  to 
Odo  and  the  monks ;  and  the  most  cruel  death  was  requi- 
site to  satiate  their  vengeance.  She  was  hamstringed ;  and 
expired  a  few  days  after  at  Gloucester,  in  the  most  acute 
torments." 

The  English,  blinded  with  superstition,  instead  of  being 
shocked  with  this  inhumanity,  exclaimed  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Edwy  and  his  consort  were  a  just  judgment  for 
their  dissolute  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutes. 
They  even  proceeded  to  rebellion  against  their  sovereign  ; 
and  having  placed  Edgar  at  their  head,  the  younger  brother 
of  Edwy,  a  boy  of  thirteen  vears  of  age,  they  soon  put  him 
m  possession  of  Mercia,  Northumberland",  East  Anglia ; 
and  chased  Edwv  into  the  southern  counties.  That  it 
*night  not  be  doubtful  at  whose  instigation  this  revolt  was 
undertaken,  Dunstan  returned  into  England,  and  took 
upon  him  the  government  of  Edgar  and  his  partv.  He 
was  first  installed  in  the  see  of  Worcester,  then  in"that  of 
London,y  and,  on  Odo's  death,  and  the  violent  expulsion 
of  Brithelm,  his  successor,  in  that  of  Canterbury ; »  of  all 
which  he  long  kept  possession.  Odo  is  transmi'tted  to  us 
by  the  monks  under  the  character  of  a  man  of  piety  :  Dun- 
stan was  even  canonized;  and  is  one  of  thosa  numerous 
saints  of  the  same  stamp  who  disgrace  the  Romish  calen- 
dar. Meanwhile  the  unhappv  Edwy  was  excoramunicat- 
ed,>  and  pursued  with  unrelenting  vengeance;  but  his 
death,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed  his  enemies  from 
aJl  further  inquietude,  and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  government.'' 

EDGAR. 

This  prince,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  such  early 
youth,  soon  discovered  an  excellent  capacitv  in  the  aif- 
ministration  of  affairs  ;  and  his  reign  is  one  "of  the  most 
fortunate  that  we  meet  with  in  the  ancient  English  history. 
He  showed  no  aversion  to  war ;  he  made  the  wisest  pre- 
parations against  invaders ;  and  by  this  vigour  and  fore- 
sight he  was  enabled,  without  any  danger  of  suffering 
insults,  to  indulge  his  inclination  towards  peace,  and  to 
employ  himself  in  supporting  and  improving  the  internal 
government  of  his  kingdom.  He  maintained  a  body  of 
disciplined  troops ;  which  he  quartered  in  the  north,  in  order 
to  keep  the  mutinous  Northumbrians  iii  subjection,  and 
to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Scots.  He  built  an'd  supported 
a  powerful  navy  ;  c  and  tliat  he  might  retain  tlie  seamen  in 
tlie  practice  of  their  duty,  and  always  present  a  formitiable 
armament  to  his  enemies,  he  stationed  three  squadrons  off 
the  coast,  and  ordered  them  to  make,  from  time  to  time, 
the  circuit  of  his  dominions."'  The  foreign  Danes  dared 
not  to  approach  a  country  which  appeared  in  such  a  pos- 
ture of  defence :  the  domestic  Danes  saw  inevitable  de- 
struction to  be  the  consequence  of  their  tumults  and 
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aaainst  him  ;  but  his  maniatre,  contrary  to  the  cano 
their  authority,  and  called  for  their  highest  resentment. 

c   fligden,  p.  S65. 

d  Many  of  the  tnRlish  historians  make  Edgar's  ships  amount  to  an  ex- 
travagant number,  to  3000,  or  36M  ;  see  Hoveden.  p.  426.  Flor.  Wifiom. 
p.  607.  Ahbas  Uieval.  p.  360.  Brompton,  p.  80y.  says,  that  Edgar  had 
■1000  vcssi'Is.  How  can  these  accounts  be  reconciled  to  probability,  and  to 
the  stale  of  the  navy  in  the  time  of  Alfred  ?  \V.  Thorne  makes  the  whole 
number  amount  only  to  300,  which  is  more  probable.  The  Heel  of  Ethel- 
red,   Edpar's  son,  must  have  been  short  of  lOOO  ships;  yet  the  Saxon 
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insurrections  :  the  iieishbouring  sovereigns,  the  King  of 
Scutlaiid,  the  Prnices  of  Wales,  of  the  Isle  of  3Ian,  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  even  of  Ireland,'  were  reduced  to  pay  sub- 
mission to  so  formidable  a  monarch.  He  carried  his  sujie- 
rioritv  to  a  great  height,  and  might  have  excited  an  uni- 
versal combniation  aj.'ainst  him,  had  not  his  power  been  so 
well  established  as  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  all  hopes  of 
shaking  it.  It  is  said,  that  residing  once  at  Chester,  and 
having  purposed  to  go  by  water  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  John 
tl)e  Baptist,  he  obliged  eight  of  his  tributarv  princes  to 
row  him  in  a  barge  upon  the  Dee.'  The  ^English  his- 
torians are  fond  of  mentioning  Uie  name  of  Kenneth  III., 
King  of  Scots,  among  the  number.  The  Scottish  his- 
torians either  deny  the  fact,  or  assert  that  their  king,  if 
ever  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  to  Edgar,  did  him 
homage,  not  for  his  crown,  but  for  the  dominions  which 
he  held  in  England. 

But  the  chief  means  by  which  Edgar  maintained  his 
authority,  and  preserved  public  peace,  was  the  paying  of 
court  to  Dunstan,  and  the  monks  who  had  at  first  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  and  who,  by  their  pretensions  to  su- 
perior sanctity  and  purity  of  manners,  had  acquired  an 
ascendant  over  the  people.  He  favoured  their  scheme  for 
dispossessing  the  secular  canons  of  all  the  monasteries ;" 
he  bestowed  preferment  on  none  but  their  partisans ;  he 
allowed  Dunstan  to  resign  the  see  of  Worcester  into  the 
hands  of  Oswald,  one  of  his  creatures  ;>•  and  to  place 
Ethelwold,  another  of  them,  in  that  of  Winchester ;'  he 
consulted  these  prelates  in  tlie  administration  of  all 
ecclesiastical,  and  even  in  that  of  many  civil,  afl'airs ;  and 
though  the  vigour  of  his  own  genius  prevented  him  from 
being  implicitly  guided  by  them,  the  king  and  the  bishops 
found  such  advantages  in  their  mutual  agreement,  that 
they  always  acted  in  concert,  and  united  their  influence 
in  preseriing  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 

In  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  placing  the  new 
order  of  monks  in  all  the  convents,  Edgar  summoned  a 
general  council  of  the  prelates  and  tlie  heads  of  the  reli- 
gious orders.  He  here  inveighed  against  the  dissolute 
lives  of  the  secular  clergy ;  the  smallness  of  their  tonsure, 
which,  it  is  probable,  maintained  no  longer  any  resem- 
blance to  the  crown  of  thorns ;  their  negligence  in  attend- 
ing the  exercise  of  their  function ;  their  mixing  with  the 
laity  in  the  pleasures  of  gaming,  hunting,  dancing,  and 
singing;  and  their  openly  living  with  concubines,  by 
which  it  is  commonlv  supposed  he  meant  their  wives. 
He  then  turned  himself  to  Dunstan,  the  primate  :  and  in 
the  name  of  King  Edred,  whom  he  supposed  to  look  down 
from  heaven  with  indignation  against  all  those  enormities, 
he  thus  addressed  him';  "  It  is  you,  Dunstan,  by  whose 
advice  I  founded  monasteries,  built  churches,  and  ex- 
pended my  treasure  in  the  support  of  religion  and  reli- 
gious houses.  You  were  my  counsellor  and  assistant  in 
all  my  schemes.  You  were  the  director  of  my  conscience. 
To  you  I  was  obedient  in  all  things.  W'hen  did  you  call 
for  supplies  which  I  refused  vou  ?  Was  my  assistance 
ever  wanting  to  the  poor?  t)id  I  denv  support  and 
establishments  to  the  clergy  and  the  convents  /  Did  I 
not  hearken  to  your  instructions,  who  told  me  that  these 
charities  were,  of  all  others,  the  most  grateful  to  mv 
Maker,  and  fixed  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of 
religion  ?  And  are  alt  our  pious  endeavours  now  frus- 
trated by  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  priests  ?  Not  that  I 
throw  any  blame  on  vou.  You  have  reasoned,  besought, 
inculcated,  inveighed :  but  it  now  behoves  you  to  use 
sharper  and  more  vigorous  remedies  ;  and  conjoining  your 
spiritual  authority  with  the  civil  power,  to  purge  effect- 
ually the  temple  of  God  from  thieves  and  intruders."''  It 
is  easy  to  imagine,  that  this  harangue  had  the  desired 
effect ;  and  that  when  the  king  and  prelates  thus  con- 
curred with  the  popular  prejudices,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  monks  prevailed,  and  established  their  new  discipline 
in  almost  all  the  convents. 
W'e  may  remark,  that  the  declamations  against  the  se- 
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cular  clergy  arc,  both  here  and  in  all  tlie  historians,  con- 
veyed in  general  terms;  and  as  that  order  of  men  are 
commonly  restrained  by  the  decency  of  their  character, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  complaints  against  tlieir 
dissolute  manners  could  be  so  universally  just  as  is  pre- 
tended. It  is  more  probable  that  the  monks  paid  court 
to  the  populace  by  an  affected  austerity  of  life ;  and  re- 
presenting the  most  innocent  liberties,  taken  by  the  other 
clergy,  as  great  and  unpardonable  enormities,  thereby 
prepared  tlie  way  for  the  increase  of  their  own  power  anil 
influence.  Edgar,  however,  like  a  true  politician,  con- 
curred with  the  prevailing  party ;  and  he  even  indulged 
them  in  pretensions,  which,  though  they  might,  when 
complied  with,  engage  the  monks  to  support  royal  au- 
thority during  his  own  reign,  proved  afterwards  dangerous 
to  his  successors,  and  gave  disturbance  to  the  whole  civil 
power.  He  seconded  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in 
granting  to  some  monasteries  an  exemption  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  He  allowed  the  convent-;,  even  those  of 
royal  foundation,  to  usurp  the  election  of  their  own  abbot : 
and  he  admitted  their  forgeries  of  ancient  charters,  by 
which,  from  the  pretended  grant  of  former  kings,  tliey 
assumed  many  privileges  and  immunities.' 

These  merits  of  Edgar  have  procured'him  the  highest 
panegvTics  from  the  monks,  and  he  is  transmitted  to  us, 
not  only  under  the  character  of  a  consummate  statesman 
and  an  active  prince,  praises  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  justly  entitled,  but  under  that  of  a  great  saint  and  a 
man  of  virtue.  But  nothing  could  more  betray  both  his 
hypocrisy  in  inveighing  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
secular  clergy,  and  the  interested  spirit  cf  his  partisans,  in 
bestowing  such  eulogies  on  his  piety,  than  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  conduct,  which  was  licentious  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  violated  every  law,  human  and  divine.  Yet  those 
very  monks  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Ingulf,  a  very  ancient 
historian,  had  no  idea  of  any  moral  or  religious  merit, 
except  chastity  and  obedience,  not  only  connived  at  his 
enormities,  but  loaded  him  with  the  greatest  praises. 
History,  however,  has  presen-ed  some  instances  of  his 
amours,  from  which,  as  from  a  specimen,  we  may  form  a 
conjecture  of  the  rest. 

Edgar  broke  into  a  convent,  carried  off  Editha,  a  nun, 
bv  force,  and  even  committed  violence  on  her  person." 
For  this  act  of  sacrilege  he  was  reprimanded  by  Dunstan ; 
and  that  he  might  reconcile  himself  to  the  church,  he  was 
obliged,  not  to  separate  from  his  mistress,  but  to  abstain 
from  wearing  his  crown  during  seven  years,  and  to  deprive 
himself  so  long  of  tliat  '(■ain  ornament :"  a  punishment 
very  unequal  to  that  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  un- 
fortunate Edwy,  who,  for  a  marriage  which,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  could  only  desen  e  the  name  of  irregular,  was  ex- 
pelled his  kingdom,  saw  his  queen  treated  with  singular 
barbarity,  was  loaded  with  calumnies,  and  has  been  re- 
presented to  us  under  the  most  odious  colours.  Such  is 
the  ascendant  which  may  be  attained,  by  hypocrisy  and 
cabal,  over  mankind. 

There  was  another  mistress  of  Edgar's,  with  whom  he 
first  formed  a  coimexion  by  a  kind  of  accident.  Passing 
one  day  by  Andover,  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  noble- 
man, whose  daughter,  being  endowed  with  all  the  graces 
of  person  and  behaviour,  inflamed  him  at  first  sight  with 
the  highest  desire ;  and  he  resolved  by  any  expedient  to 
gratify  it.  As  he  had  not  leisure  to  employ  courtship  or 
address  for  attaining  his  purpose,  he  went  directly  to  her 
motlier,  declared  the  violence  of  his  passion,  and  desired 
that  the  voung  ladv  might  be  allowed  to  pass  that  very 
night  with  him.  Tlie  motlier  was  a  woman  of  virtue,  and 
determined  not  to  dishonour  her  daughter  and  her  family 
bv  compliance ;  but  being  well  acquainted  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  king's  temper,  she  thought  it  vfould  be 
easier,  ai  well  as  safer,  to  deceive  tlian  refuse  him.  She 
feigned  therefore  a  submission  to  his  will :  but  secretly 
ordered  a  waiting-maid,  of  no  disagreeable  figure,  to  steal 
into  the  king's  bed,  after  all  the  company  should  be  re- 
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tired  to  rest.  In  the  morning,  before  bay-break,  the  dam- 
sel, agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of  her  mistress,  ofl'ered 
to  retire ;  but  Edgar,  who  had  no  reserve  in  his  pleasures, 
and  whose  love  to  his  bed-fellow  was  rather  inflamed  by 
enjoyment,  refused  his  consent,  and  employed  force  and 
entreaties  to  detain  her.  Elfleda,  (for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  maid,)  tnisting  to  her  own  charms,  and  to  the  love 
with  which,  she  hoped,  she  had  now  inspired  the  king, 
made  probably  but  a  faint  resistance ;  and  the  return  of 
light  discovered  the  deceit  to  Edrar.  He  had  passed  a 
night  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  expressed  no 
displeasure  with  the  old  ladv  on  account  of  her  fraud ; 
his  love  was  transferred  to  Elfleda ;  she  became  his  fa- 
vourite mistress  ;  and  maintained  her  ascendant  over  him 
till  his  marriage  with  Elfrida." 

The  circumstances  of  his  marriage  with  this  lady  were 
more  singular  and  more  criminal.  Elh-ida  was  daughter 
and  heir  of  Olgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  though  she 
had  been  educated  in  the  country,  and  had  never  appeared 
at  court,  she  had  filled  all  England  with  the  reputation  of 
her  beauty.  Edsar  himself,  who  was  indifferent  to  no 
accounts  of  this  nature,  found  his  curiosity  excited  by  the 
frequent  panegyrics  which  he  heard  of  Elfrida ;  and  re- 
flecting on  her  noble  birth,  he  resolved,  if  he  found  her 
charms  answerable  to  their  fame,  to  obtain  possession  of 
her  on  honourable  terms.  He  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  Earl  Athelwold,  his  fovourite ;  but  used  the  pre- 
caution, before  he  made  any  advances  to  her  parents,  to 
order  that  nobleman,  on  some  pretence,  to  pay  them  a 
visit,  and  to  brinj  him  a  certain  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  daughter.  Athelwold,  when  introduced  to  the  voung 
ladv,  found  general  report  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  truth  ; 
and  being  actuated  by  the  most  vehement  love,  he  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  to  this  new  passion  his  fidelity  to  his 
master,  and  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  returned  to 
Edgar,  and  told  him,  that  the  riches  alone,  and  high 
quality  of  Elfrida,  had  been  the  ground  of  the  admiration 
paid  her,  and  tliat  her  charms,  far  fi-om  being  anv  wise 
extraordinary,  would  have  been  overlooked  in  a  woman  of 
inferior  station.  When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  diverted 
the  king  from  his  purpose,  he  took  an  opportunitv,  after 
some  inter^-al,  of  turning  again  the  conversation  on  El- 
frida :  he  remarked,  that  though  the  parentage  and  for- 
tune of  the  lady  had  not  produced  on  him,  as  on  others, 
any  illusion  with  regard  to  her  beautv,  he  could  not 
forbear  reflecting,  that  she  would,  on  the  whole,  be  an 
advantageous  match  for  him,  and  might,  by  her  birth  and 
riches,  make  him  sufficient  compensation  for  the  homeli- 
ness of  her  person.  If  the  king,  therefore,  gave  his  appro- 
bation, he  was  determined  to  make  proposals  in  his  own 
behalf  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  doubted  not  to 
obtain  his  as  well  as  the  young  lady's  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage. Edgar,  pleased  with  an  expedient  for  establishing 
his  favourite's  fortune,  not  only  exhorted  him  to  execute 
his  purpose,  but  fonvarded  his  success  bv  his  recommen- 
dations to  the  parents  of  Elfrida ;  and  Athelwold  was  soon 
made  happy  in  the  possession  of  his  mistress.  Dreading, 
however,  trie  detection  of  the  artifice,  he  employed  every 
pretence  for  detaining  Elfrida  in  the  country,  and"  for  keep- 
ing her  at  a  distance  from  Edgai-. 

The  violent  passion  of  Athelwold  had  rendered  him 
blind  to  the  necessary  consequences  which  must  attend 
his  conduct,  and  the  advantages  which  the  numerous 
enemies  that  alw-ays  ])ursue  a  royal  favourite,  would,  by 
its  means,  be  able  to  make  against  him.  Edgar  was  soon 
informed  of  the  truth  ;  but  before  he  would  execute  ven- 
geance on  Athelwold's  treachery,  he  resolved  to  satisfy 
himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  the  certaintv  and  full  extent 
of  his  guilt.  He  told  him  that  he  intended  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  his  castle,  and  be  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
his  new-married  wife;  and  Athelwold,  as  he  could  not 
refuse  the  honour,  only  craved  leave  to  go  before  him  a 
few  hours,  that  he  might  the  better  prepare  every  thing  for 
his  reception.  He  then  discovered  the  whole  matter  to 
Elfrida;  and  begged  her,  if  she  had  any  regard,  either  to 
her  own  honour  or  his  life,  to  conceal  from  Edgar,  by 
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every  circumstance  of  dress  and  behaviour,  that  fatal 
beauty,  which  had  seduced  him  from  fidelity  to  his  friend, 
and  had  betrayed  him  into  so  many  falsehoods.  Elfrida 
promised  compliance,  though  nothing  was  further  from  her 
intentions.  Sne  deemed  herself  little  beholden  to  Athel- 
wold for  a  passion  which  had  deprived  her  of  a  crown  ; 
and  knowing  the  force  of  her  own  charms,  she  did  not 
despair  even  yet  of  reaching  that  dignitv,  of  which  her 
I  usband's  artifice  had  bereaved  her.  She  appeared  be- 
fore the  king  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  richest 
attire  and  the  most  engaging  airs  could  bestow  upon  her, 
and  she  excited  at  once  in  his  bosom  the  highest  love  to- 
wards herself,  and  the  most  furious  desire  of  revenge 
against  her  husband.  He  knew,  however,  to  dissemble 
these  passions ;  and  seducing  Athelwold  into  a  wood,  on 
pretence  of  hunting,  he  stabb«d  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  soon  after  publicly  espoused  Elfrida.P 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  this  reign,  we  must 
mention  two  circumstances,  which  are  remarked  by  his- 
torians. The  reputation  of  Edgar  allured  a  great  number 
of  foreigners  to  visit  his  court;  and  he  gave  them  en- 
couragement to  settle  in  England.i  We  are  told  that  they 
imported  all  the  vices  of  their  respective  countries,  and 
contributed  to  corrupt  the  simple  manners  of  the  natives." 
But  as  the  simplicity  of  manners,  so  highly  and  oflen  so 
injudiciously  extolled,  did  not  preserve  them  from  bar- 
baritv  and  treachery,  the  greatest  of  all  vices,  and  the  most 
incident  to  a  nide  uncultivated  people,  we  ought  perhaps 
to  deem  their  acquaintance  with  foreigners  ratlier  an  ad- 
vantage ;  as  it  tended  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  to  cure 
them  of  those  illiberal  prejudices  and  rustic  manners  to 
which  islanders  are  oflen  subject. 

Another  remarkable  incident  of  this  reign  was  the  extir- 
pation of  wolves  from  England.  This  advantage  was  at- 
tained by  the  industrious  policy  of  Edgar.  He  took  great 
pains  in  hunting  and  pursuing  those  ravenous  animals ; 
and  when  he  found  that  all  that  escaped  him  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of^  Wales,  he  changed 
the  tribute  of  money  imposed  on  the  Welch  princes  by 
Athelstan,  his  predecessor,'  into  an  annual  tribute  of  three 
hundred  heads  of  wolves ;  which  produced  such  diligence 
in  hunting  them,  that  the  animal  has  been  no  more  seen  in 
this  island. 

Edgar  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  the 
tliirty-third  of  his  age.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Edward, 
whom  he  had  by  his  first  marriage  vnth  the  daughter  of 
Earl  Ordmer. 

EDWARD  THE  MARTi'R. 

THEsuccessionofthis  prince, whowasonly 
fifteen  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death,  did 
not  take  place  without  much  difficulty  and  opposition. 
Elfrida,  his  step-mother,  had  a  son,  EtSelred,  seven  vears 
old,  whom  she  attempted  to  raise  to  the  throne :  she  aftirm- 
ed  that  Edgar's  marriage  with  the  mother  of  Edward  ^vas 
exposed  to  insuperable  objections ;  and  as  she  had  pos- 
sessed great  credit  with  her  husband,  she  had  found  means 
to  acquire  partisans,  who  seconded  all  her  pretensions. 
But  the  title  of  Edward  was  supported  by  many  adx-an- 
tages.  He  was  appointed  successor  by  the  will  of  his 
father : '  he  was  approaching  to  man's  estate,  and  might 
soon  be  able  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment :  the  principal  nobility,  dreading  the  imperious  tem- 
per of  Elfrida,  were  averse  to  her  son's  government,  which 
must  enlarge  her  authority,  and  probably  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  the  regency  :  above  all,  Dunstan,  whose  cha- 
racter of  sanctity  had  given  him  the  highest  credit  with  the 
people,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Edward,  over  whom  he 
had  already  acquired  a  great  ascendant ; "  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  execute  the  \vill  of  Edgar  in  his  favour.  To 
cut  off  all  opposite  pretensions,  Dunstan  resolutely  anoint- 
ed and  crowned  the  young  prince  at  Kingston ;  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  without  further  dispute,  submitted 
to  him." 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  Dunstan  and  tlie  monks, 
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to  place  on  the  throne  a  king  favourable  to  tlieir  cause : 
the  secular  cleriry  had  still  partisans  in  England,  who 
TOshed  to  support  them  in  the  possession  of  the  convents, 
and  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  On  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  Edgar's  death,  Alfere,  Duke  of  Mercia,  expelled 
the  new  orders  of  monks  from  all  the  monasteries  which 
lay  within  his  jurisdiction;"  but  Elfwm,  Duke  of  East 
Anglia,  and  Brithnot,  Duke  of  the  East  Saxons,  protected 
them  within  their  territories,  and  insisted  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  late  laws  enacted  in  their  favour.  In  order  to 
settle  this  controversy,  there  were  summoned  several  sy- 
nods, which,  according  to  the  practice  of  those  times,  con- 
sisted partiv  of  ecclesiastical  members,  partlv  of  the  lay 
nobility.  Tlie  monks  were  able  to  prevail  in  these  as- 
semblies ;  though,  as  it  appears,  contrarv  to  the  secret 
wishes,  if  not  the  declared  inclination,  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  nation  -.y  they  had  more  invention  in  forging  mira- 
cles to  support  tlieir  cause  ;  or,  having  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain,  by  their  pretended  austerities,  the  cha- 
racter of  piety,  their  miracles  were  more  credited  by  the 
populace. 

In  one  synod,  Dunstan,  finding  the  majority  of  votes 
against  him,  rose  up  and  informed  the  audience,  that  he 
had  that  instant  received  an  immediate  revelation  on  be- 
half of  the  monks  :  the  assembly  was  so  astonished  at  this 
intelligence,  or  probably  so  overawed  by  the  populace, 
that  they  proceeded  no  further  in  their  deliberations.  In 
another  synod,  a  voice  issued  from  the  crucifix,  ajid  in- 
formed the  members  that  the  establishment  of  the  monks 
was  founded  on  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  could  not  be  op- 
posed without  impiety.^  But  the  miracle  performed  m 
the  third  synod  was  still  more  alarming.  The  door  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  assembly  met  sunk  of  a  sudden,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  members  were  either  bruised  or  killed 
by  the  fall.  It  was  remarked,  that  Dunstan  had  that  day 
prevented  the  king  from  attending  the  synod,  and  that  the 
beam,  on  which  his  own  chair  stood,  was  the  only  one 
that  did  not  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  assembly.™  But 
these  circumstances,  instead  of  begetting  any  suspicion  of 
contrivance,  were  regarded  as  the  surest  proof  ot  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  Proridence,  in  behalf  of  those 
favourites  of  Heaven. 

Edward  lived  four  years  after  his  accession,  and  there 
passed  nothing  memorable  during  his  reign.  His  death 
alone  was  memorable  and  tragical."  This  young  prince 
was  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  innocence  of  man- 
ners; and  as  his  own  intentions  were  always  pure,  he 
was  incapable  of  entertaining  any  suspicion  against  others. 
Though  his  step-mother  had  opposed  his  succession,  and 
had  raised  a  party  in  favour  of  her  own  son,  he  always 
showed  her  marks  of  regard,  and  even  expressed,  on  all 
occasions,  the  most  tender  affection  towards  his  brother. 
He  was  hunting  one  day  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  being  led 
by  the  chase  near  Corfe-castle,  where  Elft'ida  resided,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  paying  her  a  ^-isit,  unattended  by 
any  of  his  retinue,  and  he  thereby  presented  her  with  the 
opportunity  which  she  had  long  wished  for.  After  he 
had  mounted  his  horse,  he  desired  some  liquor  to  be 
brought  him  ;  while  he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his  head, 
a  sen-ant  of  Elfrida  approached  him,  and  gave  him  a  stab 
behind.  The  prince,  finding  himself  wounded,  put  spurs 
to  his  horse ;  but  becoming  faint  by  loss  of  blood,  he  fell 
fi^m  the  saddle,  his  foot  stuck  in  the  stirrup,  and  he  was 
dragged  along  by  his  unruly  horse  till  he  expired.  Being 
tracked  by  tlie  blood,  his  body  was  found,  and  was  pri- 
vately interred  at  Wareham  by  his  servants. 

The  youth  and  innocence  of  this  prince,  with  his  tragi- 
cal death,  begat  such  compassion  among  the  people,  that 
they  believed  miracles  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb ;  and 
they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  JMartvr,  tliough  his  mur- 
der had  no  connexion  with  any  religious  principle  or 
opinion.  Elfrida  built  monasteries,  and  performed  many 
penances,  in  order  to  atone  for  her  guilt ;  l)ut  could  never, 
by  all  her  hypocrisy  or  remorses,  recover  the  good  opinion 
of  the  public,  though  so  easily  deluded  in  those  ignorant 
ages. 
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Ethelred— SettlemeDt  of  Ihe  Vonnans— Kiimunil    Irniuide-Ciinule— Ms- 
rolti  Haretoot—Hardicauute— Edward  the  CoDfeswr— Harold. 

ETHELRED. 

The  freedom  which  England  had  so  long 
enjoyed  from  tlie  depredations  of  the  Danes,  ^'  *'"■ 
seems  to  have  proceeded,  partly  from  the  establishments 
^vhlch  that  piratical  nation  had  obtained  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  which  employed  all  their  superfluous  hands 
to  people  and  maintam  them ;  partly  from  the  vigour  and 
warlike  spirit  of  a  long  race  of  English  princes,  who  pre- 
served the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence  by  sea  and 
land,  and  either  prevented  or  repelled  every  attempt  of 
the  invaders.  But  a  new  generation  of  men  being  now 
sprung  up  in  the  northern  regions,  who  could  no  longer 
disburthen  themselves  on  Normandy  ;  the  English  had 
reason  to  dread  that  the  Danes  would  again  visit  an  island 
to  which  they  were  invited,  both  by  the  memory  of  their 
past  successes,  and  by  the  expectation  of  assistance  from 
their  countrymen,  who,  though  long  established  in  the 
kingdom,  were  not  yet  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
natives,  nor  had  entirely  forgotten  their  inveterate  habits 
of  war  and  depredation.  And  as  the  reigning  prince  was 
a  minor,  and  even  when  he  attained  to  man'sestate,  never 
discovered  either  courage  or  capacity  sufficient  to  govern 
his  own  subjects,  much  less  to  repel' a  formidable  enemy, 
the  people  might  justly  apprehend  the  worst  calamities 
from  so  dangerous  a  crisis. 

The  Danes,  before  they  durst  attempt  any  important 
enterprise  against  England,  made  "an  inconsiderable  de- 
scent by  way  of  trial ;  and  having  landed  from  seven 
vessels  near  Southampton,  they  rai-aged  the 
country,  enriched  themselves  by  spoil,  and  '  '  **'• 
departed  with  impunity.  Six  "years  after,  they  made  a 
like  attemnt  in  tlie  west,  and  met  with  like  success.  The 
in\-aders,  having  now  found  affairs  in  a  very  different 
situation  fi-om  that  in  which  they  formerly  appeared,  en- 
couraged their  countrymen  to  assemble  a  greater  force, 
and  to  hope  for  more  considerable  advantages.  They 
landed  in  Essex,  under  the  command  of  two 
leaders ;  and  having  defeated  and  slain  at  ■  ■  ■  • 
ilaldon,  Brithnot,  Duke  of  that  country,  who  ventured, 
with  a  small  body,  to  attack  them,  they  spread  their  de- 
vastations over  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  this 
extremity,  Ethelred,  to  whom  historians  give  the  ejiithet 
of  the  Vnreadi/,  instead  of  rousing  his  people  to  defend 
with  courage  tlieir  honour  and  their  property,  hearkened 
to  the  advice  of  Siricius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which 
was  seconded  by  many  of  the  degenerate  nobility ;  and 
paying  the  enemy  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he 
bribed  them  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  shameful  ex- 
pedient was  attended  with  the  success  which  might  be 
expected.  Tlie  Danes  next  year  appeared  off  the  eastern 
coast,  in  hopes  of  subduing  a  people  who  defended  them- 
selves by  their  money,  which  invited  assailants,  instead 
of  their  arms,  which  repelled  them.  But  the  English, 
sensible  of  their  folly,  had,  in  the  inter\'al,  assembled  in 
a  great  council,  and  had  determined  to  collect  at  London 
a  fleet  able  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  ;»  though  that  ju- 
dicious measure  failed  of  success,  from  the  treachery  of 
Alfric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  whose  name  is  infamous  in  the 
annals  of  that  age,  by  the  calamities  which  his  repeated 
perfidy  brought  upon  his  country.  This  nobleman  had 
in  983  succeeded  to  his  father  Alfere,  in  that  extensive 
command  ;  but  being  deprived  of  it  two  years  after,  and 
banished  the  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  all  his 
intrigue,  and  all  his  power,  which  was  too  great  for  a  sub- 
ject, to  be  restored  to  his  country,  and  reinstated  in  his 
authority.  Having  had  experience  of  the  credit  and  male- 
volence of  his  enemies,  he  thenceforth  trusted  for  security, 
not  to  his  services,  or  to  the  aflections  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, but  to  the  influence  which  he  had  obtained  over  his 
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vassals,  and  to  the  public  calamities,  which  he  thou?,'ht 
must,  in  every  revolution,  render  his  assistance  necessary. 
Havinji;  fixed  this  resolution,  he  determined  to  prevent  all 
such  successes  as  mii;ht  establish  the  royal  authority,  or 
render  his  own  situation  dependent  or  precarious.  As 
the  English  had  formed  the  plan  of  surrounding  and  de- 
stroying the  Danish  Heet  in  harbour,  he  privately  inform- 
ed the  enemy  of  their  danger ;  and  when  they  put  to  sea, 
in  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  he  deserted  to  them, 
with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  the  night  before 
the  engagement,  and  thereby  disappointed  all  the  efforts  of 
his  countrymen.''  Etlielred,  enraged  at  his  perfidy,  seized 
his  son  Alfgar,  and  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.'  But 
such  was  the  power  of  Alfric,  that  he  again  forced  himself 
into  authority ;  and  though  he  had  given  this  specimen 
of  his  character,  and  received  this  grievous  provocation,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  intrust  him  anew  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Mercia.  This  conduct  of  the  court,  which  in  all  its 
circumstances  is  so  bmbarous,  weak,  and  imprudent,  both 
merited  and  prognosticated  the  most  grievous  calamities. 
The  northern  invaders,  now  well  acquaint- 
■  •  89i.  gj  ^yjjjj  ji^p  defenceless  condition  of  Eng- 
land, made  a  powerful  descent  under  the  command  of 
Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Olave,  King  of  Norway; 
and  sailing  up  the  Humber,  spread  on  all  sides  their  de- 
structive ravages.  Lindesey  was  laid  waste :  Banbury 
was  destroyed  ;  and  all  the  Northumbrians,  though  mostly 
of  Danish  descent,  were  constrained  either  to  join  the  in- 
vaders, or  to  suffer  under  their  depredations.  A  powerfiil 
army  was  assembled  to  oppose  the  Danes,  and  a  general 
action  ensued  ;  but  the  English  were  deserted  in  the  bat- 
tle, from  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  their  three  leaders, 
all  of  them  men  of  Danish  race,  Frena,  Frithegist,  and 
Godwin,  who  gave  the'example  of  a  shameful  flight  to  the 
troops  under  their  command. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  still  more  by  the  con- 
tempt which  it  inspired  for  their  enemy,  the  pirates  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  centre  of  the  kingdom ;  and  entering 
the  Thames  in  ninety-four  vessels,  laid  siege  to  London, 
and  threatened  it  with  total  destruction.  But  the  citizens, 
alarmed  at  the  danger,  and  firmly  united  among  them- 
selves, made  a  bolder  defence  than  the  cowardice  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  gave  the  invaders  reason  to  appre- 
hend ;  and  the  besiegers,  after  suffering  the  greatest  hard- 
ships, were  finally  frustrated  in  their  attempt.  In  order 
to  revenge  themselves,  thev  laid  waste  Essex,  Sussex,  and 
Hampshire ;  and  having  there  procured  horses,  they  were 
thereby  enabled  to  spread,  through  the  more  inland  coun- 
ties, the  fury  of  their  depredations. .  In  this  extremity, 
Ethelred  and  his  nobles  had  recourse  to  the  former  ex- 
pedient; and  sending  ambassadors  to  the  two  northern 
kings,  they  promised  them  subsistence  and  tribute,  on 
condition  they  would,  for  the  present,  put  an  end  to  their 
ravages,  and  soon  after  depart  the  kingdom.  Sweyn  and 
Olave  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  peaceably  took  up  their 
quarters  at  Soutliampton,  where  the  sura  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds  was  paid  to  them.  Olave  even  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Andover,  where  Ethelred  resided,  and  he  received 
the  rite  of  confirmation  fi-om  the  English  bishops,  as  well 
as  many  rich  presents  firom  the  king.  He  here  promised 
that  he  would  never  more  infest  the  English  territories ; 
and  he  faithfully  fulfilled  the  engagement.  This  prince 
receives  the  appellation  of  St.  Olave  from  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  notwithstanding  the  general  presumption 
which  lies  either  against  the  understanding  or  morals  of 
every  one  who  in  those  ignorant  ages  was  dignified  with 
that  title,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  merit  and  of 
virtue.  Sweyn,  though  'less  scru])ulous  than  Olave,  was 
constrained,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Norwegian  prince, 
to  evacuate  also  the  kingdom  with  all  his  followers. 

A  D  907  '^'^'^  composition  brought  only  a  short  in- 
■  ■  terval  to  the  miseries  of  the  English.  The 
Danish  pirates  appeared  soon  after  in  the  Severn;  and 
having  committed  spoil  in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  they  sailed  round  to  the  south  coast,  and 
entering  the  Tamar,  completed  the  devastation  of  these  two 
counties.     They  then  returned  to  the  Bristol  Channel; 
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and  penetrating  into  the  country  by  the  Avon,  spread 
themselves  over  all  that  neighbourhood,  and  carried  fire 
and  sword  even  into  Dorsetshire.  They 
next  changed  the  seat  of  war ;  and  after  '  ' 
ravaging  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  entered  the  Thames  and 
Medway,  and  laid  siege  to  Rochester,  where  they  defeated 
the  Kentish  men  m  a  pitched  battle.  After  this  victor}', 
the  whole  province  of  Kent  was  made  a  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter, fire,  and  devastation.  The  extremity  of  these  miseries 
forced  the  English  into  counsels  for  common  defence  both 
by  sea  and  land  ;  but  the  weakness  of  the  king,  the  divi- 
sions among  the  nobility,  the  treachery  of  some,  the  cow- 
ardice of  otliers,  the  want  of  concert  in  all,  frustrated  every 
endeavour :  their  fleets  and  armies  either  came  too  late  to 
attack  the  enemy,  or  were  repulsed  with  dishonour ;  and 
the  people  were  thus  equally  ruined  by  resistance  or  by 
submission.  The  English  therefore,  destitute  both  of 
prudence  and  unanimity  in  council,  of  courage  and  con- 
duct in  the  field,  had  recourse  to  the  same  weak  expedi- 
ent which  by  experience  they  had  already  found  so  inef- 
fectual :  they  oflered  the  Danes  to  buy  peace,  by  paying 
them  a  large  sum  of  money.  These  ravagers  rose  con- 
tinually in  their  demands ;  and  now  required  the  payment 
of  24,000  pounds,  to  which  the  English  were  so  mean  and 
imprudent  as  to  submit.<i  The  departure  of  the  Danes 
procured  them  another  short  interval  of  repose,  which  they 
enjoyed  as  if  it  were  to  be  perpetual,  without  making  any 
effectual  preparations  for  a  more  vigorous  resistance  upon 
the  next  return  of  the  enemy. 

Besides  receiving  this  sum,  the  Danes  were  engaged  by 
another  motive  to  depart  a  kingdom  which  appeared  so 
little  in  a  situation  to  resist  their  efforts :  they  were  in- 
vited over  by  their  countrymen  in  Normandy,  wh6  at  this 
time  were  hard  pressed  by  the  arms  of  Robert,  King  of 
France,  and  who  found  it  difficult  to  defend  the  settle- 
ment, which,  with  so  much  advantage  to  themselves  and 
glory  to  their  nation,  they  had  made  in  that  country.  It 
IS  probable,  also,  that  Ethelred,  observing  the  close  con- 
nexions thus  maintained  among  all  the  Danes,  however 
divided  in  government  or  situation,  was  desirous  of  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  that  formidable  people  :  for  this  pur- 
pose, being  now  a  widower,  he  made  his  addresses  to 
Emma,  sister  to  Richard  II.  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  he 

soon    succeeded  in   his   negociation.     The     ,   _   ,„. 
...  *^      .      -n      1      J       A,J),  1001. 

princess   came  over  this  year  to  England, 
and  was  married  to  Ethelred.^ 

In  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  beginning  of  Settlement  of  the 
the  tenth  century,  when  the  North,  not  yet  Normans, 
exliausted  by  that  multitude  of  people,  or  rather  nations, 
which  she  had  successively  emitted,  sent  forth  a  new  race 
not  of  conquerors,  as  before,  but  of  pirates  and  ravagers, 
who  infested  the  countries  possessed  by  her  once  warlike 
sons  ;  lived  Rol'o,  a  petty  prince  or  chieftain  in  Denmark, 
whose  valour  and  abilities  soon  engaged  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  exposed  in  his  youth  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  attacked  his  small  but 
independent  principality ;  and  who,  being  foiled  in  every 
assault,  had  recourse  at  last  to  perfidy  for  effecting  his 
purpose,  which  he  had  often  attempted  in  vain  by  force 
of  arms : '  he  lulled  RoUo  into  security  by  an  insidious 
peace ;  and  falling  suddenly  upon  him,  murdered  his  bro- 
ther and  his  bravest  officers,  and  forced  him  to  fly  for 
safety  into  Scandinavia.  Here  many  of  his  ancient  sub- 
jectsi  induced  partly  by  affection  to  their  prince,  partly  by 
the  oppressions  of  the  Danish  monarch,  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  standard,  and  offered  to  follow  him  in 
every  enterprise.  Rollo,  instead  of  attempting  to  recover 
his  paternal  dominions,  where  he  must  expect  a  vigorous 
resistance  from  the  Danes,  determined  to  pursue  an  easier 
but  more  important  undertaking,  and  to  make  his  fortune, 
in  imit;ition  of  his  countrymen,  by  pillaging  the  richer 
and  more  southern  coasts  of  Europe.  He  collected  a 
body  of  troops,  which,  like  that  of  all  those  ravagers,  was 
composed  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Frisians,  Danes,  and 
adventurers  of  all  nations,  who,  being  accustomed  to  a 
roving  unsettled  life,  took  delight  in  nothing  but  war  and 
plunder.    His  rejmtation  brought  him  associates  from  all 
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quarters ;  iind  a  vision,  which  he  preteiideil  to  have  a\y- 
peared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  which,  according  to  liis  in- 
terpretiition  of  it,  prosT'Osticated  the  fircatest  successes, 
proved  also  a  powerful  incentive  with  tliose  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people.? 

Tlie  first  attempt  made  by  RoUo  was  on  England,  near 
the  end  of  Alfreds  reign ;  when  that  great  monarch,  hav- 
ing settlixl  Guthrum  and  his  followers  in  East  Anglia, 
and  others  of  those  freebooters  in  Northumberland,  and 
having  restored  pe;ice  to  his  harassed  country,  had  esta- 
blisht-d  the  most  excellent  militiry  as  well  as  civil  institu- 
tions among  the  English.  The  prudent  Dane,  finding  that 
no  advantages  could  be  gained  over  such  a  people,  go- 
verned by  such  a  prince,  soon  turned  his  enterprises 
against  France,  which  he  found  more  exposed  to  his  in- 
roads i""  and  during  the  reigns  of  Eudes,  an  usurper,  and 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  a  weak  prince,  he  committed  the 
most  destructive  ravages  both  on  the  inland  and  maritime 
provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The  French,  having  no 
means  of  defence  against  a  leader  who  united  all  the 
valour  of  his  countrymen  with  the  policy  of  more  civilized 
nations,  were  oblis^ed  to  submit  to  the  expedient  practised 
bv  Alfred,  and  to  offer  the  invaders  a  settlement  in  some 
of  those  provinces  which  they  had  depopulated  by  their 
arms.' 

Tlie  reason  why  the  Danes  for  many  years  pursued 
measures  so  different  from  those  which  had  been  embraced 
by  tlie  Goths,  \  andals,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Lombards, 
and  other  northern  conquerors,  was  the  great  difference  in 
the  method  of  attack  which  was  practised  by  these  several 
nations,  and  to  which  tlie  nature  of  their  respective  situa- 
tions necessarilv  confined  them.  The  latter  tribes,  liv- 
ing in  an  inland  countn.',  made  incursions  by  land  upon 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  when  they  entered  far  into  the 
frontiers,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  along  with  them  their 
wives  and  families,  whom  they  had  no  hopes  of  soon  re- 
visiting, and  who  could  not  otherwise  participate  of  their 
plunder.  This  circumstance  quickly  made  them  think  of 
forcing  a  settlement  in  the  provinces  which  they  had  over- 
run ;  and  these  barbarians,  spreading  themselves  over  the 
country,  found  an  interest  in  protecting  the  property  and 
industrj'  of  the  people  whom  tney  had  subdued.  But  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  invited  by  their  maritime  situa- 
tion, and  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  unculti- 
vated country  by  fishing,  had  acquired  some  experience  of 
navigation ;  and  in  their  military  excursions  pursued  the 
method  practised  against  the  Roman  empire  by  the  more 
early  Sa.\ons :  they  made  descents  in  small  bodies  firom  their 
ships,  or  rather  boats,  and  ravaging  the  coasts,  returned 
with  their  booty  to  their  families,  whom  they  could  not 
conveniently  carry  along  with  them  in  those  hazardous 
enterprises.  But  when  they  increased  their  armaments, 
made  incursions  into  the  inland  countries,  and  found  it 
safe  to  remain  longer  in  the  midst  of  the  enfeebled  enemy, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  crowd  their  vessels  with  their 
wives  and  children ;  and  having  no  longer  any  temptation 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  they  willingly  embraced  an 
cpportunitv  of  settling  in  the  warm  climates  and  cultivated 
fields  of  the  South. 

Affairs  were  in  this  situation  with  RoUo  and  his  follow- 
ers, when  Charles  proposed  to  relinquish  to  them  part  of 
the  province  formerly  called  Neustria,  and  to  purchase 
peace  on  these  hard  conditions.  After  all  the  terms  were 
fully  settled,  there  appeared  only  one  circumstance  shock- 
ing to  the  haughtv  Dane ;  he  was  required  to  do  homage 
to  Charles  for  this  province,  and  to  put  himself  in  that 
humiliating  posture  imposed  on  vassals  by  the  rites  of  the 
feudal  law.  He  long  refused  to  submit  to  this  indignitv; 
but  being  unwilling  to  lose  such  important  advantages  for 
a  mere  ceremony,  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  pride  to  his 
interest,  and  acknowledtred  himself,  in  form,  the  vassal  of 
the  French  monarch.''  Charles  gave  him  his  daughter, 
Gisla,  in  marriage ;  and,  that  he  might  bind  him  faster  to 
his  interests,  made  him  a  donation  of  a  considerable  terri- 
tory, besides  that  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to 
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him  by  his  siipnl.itions.  When  some  of  the  French  nobles 
informed  him,  that  in  return  for  so  generous  a  present  it 
was  expected  tliat  he  should  throw  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  make  suitable  acknowledgments  for  his  bounty  ; 
Rollo  replied,  that  he  would  rather  decline  the  present ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  could  persuade  him 
to  make  that  compliment  by  one  of  his  captains.  The 
Dane  commissioned  for  tins  purpose,  full  of^  indignation 
at  the  order,  and  despising  so  unwarlike  a  prince,  caught 
Charles  by  the  foot,  and  pretending  to  carry  it  to  his 
mouth,  that  he  might  kiss  it,  overthrew  him  before  all  his 
courtiers.  The  French,  sensible  of  their  present  weakness, 
found  it  prudent  to  overlook  this  insult.' 

Rollo,  who  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  was 
tired  of  wars  and  depredations,  applied  himself,  with 
mature  counsels,  to  the  settlement  of  his  new-acquired 
territoiy,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Normandy ;  and 
he  parcelled  it  out  among  his  captains  and  followers.  He 
followed,  in  this  partition,  the  customs  of  the  feudal  law, 
which  was  then  universally  established  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  and  which  suited  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  that  age.  He  treated  the  French  subjects,  who 
submitted  to  him,  with  mildness  and  justice ;  he  reclaim- 
ed his  ancient  followers  from  their  ferocious  violence,  he 
established  law  and  order  throughout  his  state ;  and  after 
a  life  spent  in  tumults  and  ravages,  he  died  peaceably  in 
a  good  old  aL'e,  and  lefl  his  dominions  to  his  posteritv." 

AN  illiam  I.  who  succeeded  him,  govenied  the  duchv 
twenty-fi\e  years ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  Normans 
were  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  French,  had  ac- 
quired their  language,  had  imitated  their  manners,  and 
had  made  such  progress  towards  cultivation,  tliat  on  the 
death  of  \\'illiam,  his  son  Richard,  though  a  minor,"  in- 
herited his  dominions  :  a  sure  proof  that  the  Normans 
were  already  somewhat  advanced  in  civility,  and  that  their 
government  could  now  rest  secure  on  its  laws  and  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  was  not  wholly  sustained  by  the  abilities  of 
the  sovereign.  Richard,  after  a  long  reign  of  fifty-four 
years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  in  the 
year  996 ;  °  which  was  eighty-five  years  after  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Normans  in  France.  This  was  the 
duke  who  irave  his  sister  Emma  in  marriage  to  Ethelred, 
King  of  England,  and  who  thereby  formed  connexions 
with  a  country  which  his  posterity  \^■as  so  soon  after  des- 
tined to  subdue. 

The  Danes  had  been  established  during  a  longer 
period  in  England  than  in  France;  and  though  the 
similaritv  of  their  orisinal  languase  to  that  of  the  Saxons 
invited  them  to  a  more  eaily  coalition  with  the  natives, 
they  had  hitherto  found  so  little  example  of  civilized  man- 
ners among  the  Enelish,  that  they  retained  all  their  ancient 
ferocity,  and  valued  themselves  only  on  their  national  charac- 
ter of  military  braverj-.  Tlie  recent  as  well  as  more  ancient 
achievements  of  their  countrymen  tended  to  support  this 
idea ;  and  the  English  princes,  particularly  Athelstan  and 
Edgar,  sensible  of  that  superionty,  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  in  pay  bodies  of  Danish  troops,  who  were  quartered 
about  the  countrv,  and  committed  many  violences  upon 
the  inhabitants.  Tliese  mercenaries  had  attained  to  such  a 
height  of  luxury,  according  to  the  old  English  writers,? 
that  they  combed  their  hair  once  a  day,  bathed  themselves 
once  a  week,  changed  their  clothes  frequently  ;  and  by  all 
these  arts  of  effeminacy,  as  well  as  by  their  military  charac- 
ter, had  rendered  tliemselves  so  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex, 
that  they  debauched  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  dishonoured  many  families.  But  wliat  most  pro- 
voked the  inhabitants  was,"  that  instead  of  defending  them 
against  invaders,  they  were  ever  readv  to  betray  them  to 
the  foreign  Danes,  and  to  associate  themselves  with  all 
straggling  parties  of  that  nation.  The  animositv  between 
tlie  inhabitants  of  English  and  Danish  race  had,  from  these 
repeated  injuries,  risen  to  a  great  height ;  when  Ethelred, 
from  a  policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  embraced  the  cruel 
resolution  of  massacring  the  latter,  through-  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
out  all  his  1  dominions.    Secret  orders  were 
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if  it  had  been  universal,  and  as  if  every  individual  of  tliat  nation  Ihroiieli- 
;  Ensland  had  been  put  lo  .iealh.     But  the  Danes  were  alo 
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despatched  to  commence  tlie  execution  every  where  on  the 
„  ^.  same  day ;  and  the  festival  of  St.  Brice,  which 

fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the  Denies 
usually  bathed  themselves,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  accounts  transmitted  concern- 
ing the  barbiirity  of  this  massacre :  the  raire  of  the  populace, 
excited  by  so  many  injuries,  sanctioned  by  authority,  and 
stimulated  by  example,  distinguished  not  between  inno- 
cence and  guilt,  snared  neither  sex  nor  aje,  and  was  not 
satiated  without  the  tortures  as  well  as  death  of  the  un- 
happy victims.  Even  Gunilda,  sister  to  the  Kins  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  married  Earl  Paling,  and  had  embraced 
Christianity,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric,  Eiul  of  Wilts, 
seized,  and  condemned  to  death  by  Etlielred,  after  seeing 
her  husband  and  children  butchered  before  lier  face.  Tliis 
unhappy  princess  foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  despair,  that 
her  murder  would  soon  be  avenged  by  the  total  ruin  of  the 
English  nation. 

Never  was  prophecy  better  fulfilled  ;  and 
never  did  barbarous  policy  prove  more  fatal 
to  the  authors.  Sweyn  and  his  Danes,  who  wanted  but  a 
pretence  for  invadin;;  the  English,  appeared  off  the  western 
coast,  and  threatened  to  take  full  revenge  for  the  slaughter 
of  their  countrymen.  Exeter  fell  first  into  their  hands, 
from  the  negligence  or  treachery  of  Earl  Hugh,  a  Norman, 
who  had  been  made  governor  by  the  interest  of  Queen 
Emma.  They  began  to  spread  their  devastations  over  the 
country ;  when  the  English,  sensible  what  outrages  they 
must  now  expect  from  dieir  barbarous  and  oftended  enemy, 
assembled  more  early,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  usual, 
and  made  an  appearance  of  vigorous  resistance.  But  all 
these  preparations  were  frustrated  by  the  treachery  of  Duke 
Alfric,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command,  and  who, 
feigning  sickness,  refused  to  lead  the  army  against  the 
Danes,  till  it  was  dispirited,  and  at  last  dissipated,  by  his 
fatal  misconduct.  Alfric  soon  after  died ;  and  Edric,  a 
greater  traitor  than  he,  who  had  married  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, and  had  acquii'ed  a  total  ascendant  over  him,  sucj 
ceedfcd  Alfric  in  the  government  of  Mercia,  and  in  the 
command  of  the  English  armies.  A  great  famine,  pro- 
ceeding partly  from  the  bad  seasons,  partly  from  the  de- 
cay of  agriculture,  added  to  all  the  other  liiiseries  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  country,  wasted  by  the  Danes,  harassed 
by  the  fruitless  expeditions  of  its  own  forces,  was  reduced 
A  D  lOOT  '"  utmost  desolation  ;  and  at  last  sub- 
mitted to  the  infamy  of  purchasing  a  preca- 
rious peace  from  the  enemy,  by  the  payment  of  30,000 
pounds. 

The  English  endeavoured  to  employ  this  interval  in 
making  preparations  against  the  return  of  the  Danes, 
which  they  had  reason  soon  to  expect.  A  law  was  made, 
ordering  the  proprietors  of  eight  hides  of  land  to  provide 
each  a  horseman  and  a  complete  suit  of  armour ;  and  those 
of  310  hides  to  equip  a  ship  for  the  defence  of  the  coast. 
When  this  navj'  was  assembled,  which  must  have  consist- 
ed of  near  eight  hundred  vessels,'  all  hopes  of  its  success 
were  disappointed  by  the  factions,  animosities,  and  dissen- 
sions of  the  nobility.  Edric  had  impelled  his  brother 
Brightric  to  prefer  an  accusation  of  treason  against  Wolf- 
noth,  governor  of  Sussex,  the  father  of  the  famous  Earl 
Godwin ;  and  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  with  the 
malevolence  as  well  as  power  of  his  enemy,  found  no 
means  of  safety  but  in  deserting  with  twenty  ships  to  the 
Danes.  Brightric  pursued  him  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail ; 
but  his  ships  being  shattered  in  a  tempest,  and  stranded 
on  the  coast,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Wolfnoth,  and 
all  his  vessels  were  burnt  or  destroyed. "  The  imbecility 
of  the  king  was  little  capable  of  repairing  this  misfortune: 
the  treachery  of  Edric  frustrated  every  plan  for  future  de- 
fence ;  and  the  English  navy,  disconcerted,  discouraged, 
and  divided,  was  at  last  scattered  into  its  several  harbours. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  or  would  be  tedious,  to  relate 
particularly  all  the  miseries  to  which  the  English  were 
thenceforth  exposed.  We  hear  of  nothing  but  the  sacking 
and  burning  of  towns;  the  devastation  of  the  open  country; 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
ware  ensued;  which  w;,5  not  the  case.  This  account  given  by  Wallinsford. 
though  he  staniis  sin^jle.  must  he  admitted  as  the  onlv  true  one.  We  are 
told  that  the  n.ime  iurrfone,  lorH  Uon«,(or  an  idle  lazv  fellow,  who  lives  at 


dom  ;  their  cruel  diligence  in  discovering  any  comer  which 
had  not  been  rimsacked  by  tlieir  former  violence.  The 
broken  and  disjointed  narration  of  the  ancient  historians 
is  here  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  war,  which  was 
conducted  by  such  sudden  inroads  as  would  have  been 
dangerous  even  to  a  united  and  well-governed  kingdom, 
but  proved  fatal,  where  nothing  but  a  general  consterna- 
tion and  mutual  diffidence  and  dissension  prevailed.  The 
governors  of  one  province  refused  to  march  to  the  assist- 
ance of  another,  and  were  at  last  terrified  from  assembling 
their  forces  for  the  defenc  e  of  their  own  province.  General 
councils  were  summoned ;  but  either  no  resolution  was 
taken,  or  none  was  carried  into  execution.  And  the  only 
expedient  in  which  the  English  agreed,  was  the  base  and 
imprudent  one  of  buying  a  new  peace  from  the  Danes,  by 
the  payment  of  48,000  pounds. 

This  measure  did  not  bring  them  even 
that  short  interval  of  repose   which   they    •*■"•'""• 
had  expected  from  it.     The  Danes,  disregarding  all  en- 
gagements, continued  their  devastations  and  hostilities ; 
levied  a  new  contribution   of  8000   pounds   upon  the 
county  of  Kent  alone ;  murdered  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  had  refused  to  countenance  this  exaction  ; 
and   the   English  nobility  found  no  other  resource  than 
that  of  submitting  every  where  to  the  Danish  monarch, 
swearing  allegiance  to  him,  and  delivering 
him  hostages"  for  their  fidelity.     Ethelred,    '*■"■"'". 
equally  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  enemy  and  the  treach- 
ery of  his  own  subjects,  fled  into  Normandy,  whither 
he"  had  sent  before  him  Queen  Emma,  and  her  two  sons, 
Alfred  and    Edward.      Richard   received   his  unhappy 
guests  with  a  generosity  that  does  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  king  had  not  been  above  six  weeks  in 
Normandy,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  '"'''■ 

Sweyn,  wlio  expired  at  Gainsborough,  before  he  had  time 
to  establish  himself  in  his  newly-acquired  dominions. 
The  English  prelates  and  nobility,  taking  advantage  of  this 
event,  sent  over  a  deputation  to  Normandy,  inviting 
Ethelred  to  return  to  them,  expressing  a  desire  of  being 
again  governed  by  their  native  prince,  and  intimating  their 
hopes,  that  being  now  tutored  by  experience,  he  would 
avoid  all  those  errors  wliich  had  been  attended  with  such 
misfortunes  to  himself  and  to  his  people.  But  the  mis- 
conduct of  Ethelred  was  incurable  ;  and  on  his  resuming 
tlie  government,  he  discovered  the  same  incapacity,  indo- 
lence, cowardice,  and  credulity,  which  had  so  often  ex- 
posed him  to  the  insults  of  his  enemies.  His  son-in-law, 
Edric,  notwitlistandiiig  his  repeated  treasons,  retained 
such  influence  at  court,  as  to  instil  into  the  king  jealousies 
of  Sigefert  and  JNIorcar,  two  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Mercia : 
Edric  allured  them  into  his  house,  where  he  murdered 
them ;  while  Ethelred  participated  in  the  infamy  of  the 
action,  by  confiscating  their  estates,  and  thrusting  into  a 
convent  the  widow  of  Sigefert.  She  was  a  woman  of 
singular  beauty  and  merit ;  and  in  a  visit  which  was  paid 
her,  during  her  confinement,  by  Prince  Edmond,  the 
king's  eldest  son,  she  inspired  him  with  so  violent  an  affec- 
tion, that  he  released  her  from  the  convent,  and  soon  after 
married  her,  without  the  consent  of  his  father. 

Meanwhile  the  English  found  in  Canute,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Sweyn,  an  enemy  no  less  terrible  than  the 
prince  from  whom  death  had  so  lately  delivered  them. 
He  ravaged  the  eastern  coast  with  merciless  fury,  and  put 
ashore  all  the  English  hostages  at  Sandwich,  after  having 
cut  off  their  hands  and  noses.  He  was  obliged,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  afiairs,  to  make  a  voyase  to  Denmark ; 
but  returning  soon  after,  he  continued  his  depredations 
along  the  southern  coast :  he  even  broke  into  the  counties 
of  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset ;  where  an  army  was  as- 
sembled against  him,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Ed- 
mond and  Duke  Edric.  The  latter  still  continued  his 
perfidious  machinations  ;  and  after  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  he  found  means  to  dis- 
perse the  army ;  and  he  then  openly  deserted  ^  ^ 
to  Canute  with  forty  vessels. 

Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  Edmond  was  not  dis- 


deiilh. 

r  Ihere  were  e4.1,6<lO  hides  in  F.npland.  Consequenlly  tlie  ships  equipped 
must  be  78j.    Tlie  cavalry  w  as  30,  ISO  men. 
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concprti>(l  ;  but,  assi^mblini;  all  the  force  of  Eiiglaml,  was  in 
a  fomlitiini  to  }:ive  liattlc  to  the  enemv.  Tlie  kin;;  liad 
had  sucli  fniiiRTit  experience  of  perfidy  anions  his  sub- 
jects, that  hv.  had  lost  all  confidence  in  them  :  he  remain- 
ed at  London,  pretending  sickness,  but  really  from  appre- 
hensions that  they  intended  to  buy  their  peace,  by  deliver- 
inc  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  army  called 
al<)\id  for  their  sovereign  to  march  at  their  head  against  the 
Danes;  and  on  his  refusal  to  take  the  field,  they  were  so 
discouraged,  that  those  vast  preparations  became  inefl'ec- 
tual  for  tlie  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Edmond,  deprived 
of  all  regular  supplies  to  maintain  his  soldiers,  was  obliged 
to  commit  equal  ravages  with  those  which  were  practised 
by  the  Danes  ;  and  after  making  some  fruitless  ex])editions 
iiito  the  north,  which  had  submitted  entirely  to  Canute's 
power,  he  retired  to  London,  determined  there  to  main- 
tain, to  the  last  extremity,  the  small  remains  of  English 
liberty.  lie  here  found  every  thing  in  con- 
'  '  "  fusion  by  the  death  of  the  kin^,  who  expired 
after  an  unhappy  and  inglorious  reign  of  thirty-five  years. 
He  left  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  Edmond,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Eclwy,  whom  Canute  alterwards  murder- 
ed. His  two  sons  by  the  second  marriage,  Alfred  and 
Edward,  were  immediately  upon  Ethelred's  death  con- 
veyed into  Normandy  by  Queen  Emma. 

EDMOND  IRONSIDE. 

This  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Ironside  from 
his  hardy  valour,  possessed  courage  and  abilities  sufficient 
to  have  prevented  his  country  from  sinking  into  those 
calannties,  but  not  to  raise  it  from  that  abyss  of  misery 
into  which  it  had  already  fallen.  Among  the  other  mis- 
fortunes of  the  P'nglish,  treachery  and  disaffection  had 
crept  in  among  the  nobility  and  prelates;  and  Edmond 
found  no  better  expedient  for  stojiping  the  further  pro- 
gress of  these  fatal  evils,  than  to  lead  his  army  instant- 
ly into  the  field,  and  to  employ  them  against  the  common 
enemy.  After  meeting  with  some  success  at  Gillingham, 
he  prepared  himself  to  decide,  in  one  general  engagement, 
the  fate  of  his  crown  ;  and  at  Scoerston,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  he  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Canute  and  Edric.  Fortune,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  declared  for  him ;  but  Edric,  having  cut  off 
the  head  of  one  Osmer,  whose  countenance  resembled  that 
of  Edmond,  fixed  it  on  a  spear,  carried  it  through  the  ranks 
in  triumph,  and  called  aloud  to  the  English,  that  it  was 
time  to  fly  ;  for,  behold  !  the  Viead  of  their  sovereign.  And 
though  Edmond,  observing  the  consternation  of  tlie  troops, 
took  off  his  helmet  and  showed  himself  to  them,  the  ut- 
most he  could  gain  by  his  activity  and  valour  was  to  leave 
the  victory  undecided.  Edric  now  took  a  surer  method 
to  ruin  him,  by  pretending  to  desert  to  him  ;  and  as  Ed- 
mond was  well  acouainted  with  his  power,  and  probably 
knew  no  other  of  tne  chief  nobility  in  whom  he  could  re- 
pose more  confidence,  he  was  obliged,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  perfidy  of  the  man,  to  give  him  a  considerable 
command  in  the  army.  A  battle  soon  after  ensued  at 
Assington  in  Essex  ;  where  Edric,  flying  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day,  occasioned  the  total  defeat  of  the  English,  fol- 
lowed by'a  great  slaughter  of  the  nobility.  The  indefati- 
gable Edmond,  however,  had  still  resources  :  assembling 
a  new  army  at  Gloucester,  he  was  again  in  a  condition  to 
dispute  the  field  ;  when  the  Danish  and  English  nobility, 
equally  harassed  with  those  convulsions,  obliged  their 
kings  to  come  to  a  compromise,  and  to  divide  the  king- 
dom between  them  by  treaty.  Canute  reserved  to  him- 
self the  northern  division,  consisting  of  Mercia,  East 
Anglia,  ami  Northumberland,  which  he  had  entirely  sub- 
dued :  the  southern  parts  were  left  to  Edmond.  This 
prince  survived  the  treaty  about  a  month.  He  was  mur- 
dered at  Oxford  by  two  of  his  chamberlains,  accomplices 
of  Edric,  who  thereby  made  way  for  the  succession  of 
Canute  the  Dane  to  the  crown  of  England. 

CANUTE. 

A   D  ini-  T^nr.  English,  who  had  been   unable  to 

'  ■     defend  their  country,  and  maintain  their  in- 

i  W.  Malm.  p.  72.    ]n  one  of  these  sieges,  Canulc  diverted  Ihc  course  of 
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dependeucv,  under  so  active  and  brave  a  prince  as  Ed- 
mond, could,  after  his  death,  expect  nothing  but  total  sulj- 
jection  from  Canute,  who,  active  and  lir.ivc  himself,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  was  ready  to  take  advantiige  of 
the  minority  of  Edwin  and  Edward,  the  two  sous  of  Ed- 
mond. Yet  this  conqueror,  who  was  coininonly  so  little 
scrupulous,  showed  himself  anxious  to  cover  his  injustice 
under  plausible  pretences  :  before  he  seized  the  domini- 
ons of  the  English  princes,  he  summoned  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  states,  in  order  to  fix  the  succession  of  the 
kingdom.  He  here  suborned  some  nobles  to  depose  that, 
in  the  treaty  of  Gloucester,  it  had  been  verbally  agreed 
either  to  name  Canute,  in  case  of  Edmond's  death,  suc- 
cessor to  his  dominions,  or  tutor  to  his  children  (for  his- 
torians vary  in  this  particular) :  and  that  evidence,  sup- 
ported by  the  great  power  of  Canute,  determined  the  states 
immediately  to  put  the  Danish  monarch  in  possession  of 
the  government.  Canute,  jealous  of  tlie  two  princes,  but 
sensible  that  he  should  render  himself  extremely  odious, 
if  he  ordered  them  to  be  despatched  in  England,  sent  them 
abroad  to  his  ally,  the  King  of  Sweden,  whom  he  desired, 
as  soon  as  tliey  arrived  at  his  court,  to  free  him  by  their 
death  from  all  further  anxiety.  The  Swedish  monarch 
was  too  generous  to  comply  with  the  request ;  but  being 
afraid  of  drawing  on  himself  a  quarrel  with  Canute,  by 
protecting  the  young  princes,  he  sent  them  to  Solomon, 
King  of  Hungary,  to  be  educated  in  his  court.  The  elder 
Edwin  was  afterwards  married  to  the  sister  of  the  King  of 
Hungary,  but  the  English  prince  dying  without  issue, 
Solomon  gave  his  sister-in-law,  Agatha,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  in  marriage  to  Edward,  the  younger 
brother;  and  she  bore  him  Edgar  Atheliiig,  Margaret, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  Christiana,  who  retired 
into  a  convent. 

Canute,  though  he  had  reached  the  great  point  of  his 
ambition,  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  English  crown, 
was  obliged  at  first  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  it ;  and  to 
gratify  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  by  bestowing  on  them  the 
most  extensive  governments  and  jurisdictions.  He  created 
Tlmrkill  Earl  or  Duke  of  East  Anglia,  (for  these  titles  were 
then  nearly  of  the  same  import,)  Yric  of  Northumberland, 
and  Edric'  of  Mercia  ;  resei-vino;  only  to  himself  the  ad- 
ministration of  Wessex.  But  seizing  afterwards  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  he  expelled  Thurkill  and  Yric  from  their 
governments,  arid  banislied  them  the  kingdom  :  he  put  to 
death  many  of  the  English  nobility,  on  whose  fidelity  he 
could  not  rely,  ?nd  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  their 
disloyalty  to  "their  native  prince.  And  even  the  traitor, 
Edric,  having  had  the  assurance  to  reproach  him  with  his 
services,  was  condemned  to  be  executed,  and  his  body  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Thames ;  a  suitable  reward  for  his 
multiplied  acts  of  perfidy  and  rebellion. 

Canute  also  found  himself  obliged,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  to  load  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  in  order  to 
reward  his  Danish  followers  :  he  exacted  from  them  at  one 
time  the  sum  of  72,000  pounds  ;  besides  11,000  pounds, 
which  he  levied  on  London  alone.  He  was  probably 
willing,  from  political  motives,  to  mulct  severely  that  city, 
on  account  of^tlie  aflection  which  it  had  borne  to  Edmond, 
and  the  resistance  which  it  had  made  to  the  Danish  power 
in  two  obstinate  sieges.*  But  these  rigours  were  imputed 
to  necessity  ;  and  Canute,  like  a  wise  prince,  was  deter- 
mined that  the  English,  now  deprived  of  all  their  danger- 
ous leaders,  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Danish  yoke,  by 
the  justice  and  impartiality  of  his  administration.  He  sent 
back  to  Denmark  as  many  of  his  followers  as  he  could 
safely  spare :  he  restored  the  Saxon  customs  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  states :  he  made  no  distinction  between 
Danes  and  English  in  the  distribution  of  justice  :  and  he 
took  care,  by  a  strict  execution  of  law,  to  protect  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  his  people.  The  Danes  were  gra- 
dually incorporated  with  his  new  subjects  ;  and  both  were 
glad  to  obtaui  a  little  respite  from  those  multiplied  ca- 
lamities from  which  the  one,  no  less  than  the  other,  had, 
in  their  fierce  contest  for  power,  experienced  such  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

The  removal  of  Edmond's  children  into  so  distant  a 
country  as  Hungary,  was,  next  to  their  death,  regarded  by 
Canute  as  the  greatest  security  to  his  government :  he  had 
Ihe  1  hiimes.  and  by  ihal  means  brought  liis  ships  above  London  bridse. 
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no  ftirther  anxiety,  except  witli  resrard  to  Alfred  and  Ed- 
wai-d,  who  were  protected  and  suiinorted  by  their  uncle, 
Kichard  Duke  of  Normandy.  Ricliard  even  fitted  out  a 
great  armament,  in  order  to  restore  the  Enshsh  princes  to 
the  throne  of  t}ieir  ancestors  ;  and  though  the  navy  was 
dispersed  by  a  storm,  Canute  saw  the  d;mser  to  which  he 
was  exposeil  from  tlie  enmity  ot  so  warUke  a  people  as  the 
Normans.  In  order  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  the  duke, 
he  paid  his  addresses  to  Queen  Emma,  sister  of  that 
prince ;  and  promised  that  he  would  leave  the  children 
whom  he  should  have  by  that  marriage,  in  possession  of 
the  crown  of  Enirland.  Richard  complied  with  his  de- 
mand, and  sent  over  Emma  to  Eneland,  where  she  was 
soon  after  miuried  to  Canute.'  ThelEnglish,  though  they 
disapproved  of  her  espousing  the  mortal  enemy  of  her 
former  husband  and  his  family,  were  pleased  to  tind  at 
court  a  sovereign,  to  whom  they  were  accustomed,  ajid 
who  had  already  formed  connexions  with  them  :  and  thus 
Canute,  besides  securing  by  this  marriage  the  alliance  of 
Normandy,  gradually  acquired,  by  the  same  means,  the 
contidence  of  his  own  subjects."  The  Norman  prince  did 
not  long  survive  the  marriage  of  Emma ;  and  he  left  the 
inheritance  of  the  duchy  to  his  eldest  son  of  the  same 
name ;  who,  dying  a  year  after  him  without  children,  was 
succeeded  by  his  brotlier  Robert,  a  man  of  valour  and 
abilities. 

Canute,  having  settled  his  power  in  England  beyond 
all  danger  of  a  revolution,  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark,  in 
order  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  he 
carried  along  with  him  a  great  bodv  of  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  Earl  Godwin.  This  nobleman  had  here 
an  opportunity  of  performing  a  service,  by  which  he  both 
reconciled  the  king's  mind  to  the  English  nation,  and, 
gaining  to  himself  the  friendship  of  his  sovereign,  laid  the 
foundatiort  of  that  immense  fortune  which  he  acquired 
to  his  family.  He  was  stationed  next  the  Swedish  camp, 
and  observing  a  favourable  opportunity,  which  he  was 
obliged  suddenly  to  seize,  he  attacked  the  enemy  in  the 
night,  drove  them  from  their  trenches,  tlirew  them  into 
disorder,  pursued  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a  decisive 
victory  over  them.  Next  morning  Canute,  seeing  the 
English  camp  entirely  abandoned,  imagined  that  those 
disaffected  troops  had  deserted  to  the  enemy :  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  thev  were  at  tHat  time  en- 
gaged in  pursuit  of  the  discomfited  Swedes.  He  was  so 
pleased  with  this  success,  and  with  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it,  that  he  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  upon 
Godwm,  and  treated  him  ever  after  with  entire  confidence 
and  regard. 

A  D  10^  ^"  another  voyage,  which  he  made  after- 
wards to  Denmark,  Canute  attacked  Nor- 
vvay,  and  expelling  the  just  but  unwarlike  Olaus,  kept 
possession  of  his  kingdom  till  the  death  of  that  prince. 
He  had  now,  by  his  conquests  and  valour,  attained  the 
utmost  height  of  grandeur  :  having  leisure  from  wars  and 
intrigues,  he  felt  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  human 
enjoyments ;  and,  equally  weary  of  the  glories  and  tur- 
moils of  this  life,  he  began  to  cast  his  view  towards  that 
future  existence,  which  it  is  so  natural  for  the  human 
mind,  whether  satiated  by  prosperity,  or  disgusted  with 
adversity,  to  make  the  object  of  its  attention.  Unfor- 
tunately the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  that  age  gave  a 
wrong  direction  to  his  devotion  :  instead  of  making  com- 
pensation to  those  whom  he  had  injured  by  his  former 
acts  of  violence,  he  employed  himself  entirely  in  those 
exercises  of  piety  which  tlie  monks  represented  as  the 
most  meritorious.  He  built  churches,  he  endowed  mo- 
nasteries, he  enriched  the  ecclesiastics,  and  he  bestowed 
revenues  for  the  support  of  chantries  at  Assington  and 
other  places ;  where  he  appointed  prayers  to  be  said  for 
the  souls  of  those  who  had  there  fallen  in  battle  against 
him.  He  even  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where 
he  resided  a  considerable  time :  besides  obtaining  from 
the  Pope  some  privileges  for  the  English  school  erected 
there,  he  engaged  all  the  princes,  through  whose  do- 
minions he  was  obliged  to  pass,  to  desist  from  those 
heavy  impositions  and  tolls  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  exact  from  the  English  pilgrims.     By  this  spirit  of 


devotion,  no  less  than  by  his  equitable  and  politic  admi- 
nistration, he  gained,  in  a  good  measure,  the  afi'ections  of 
his  subjects. 

Canute,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  monarch  of  his 
time,  Sovereign  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  well  as  of 
England,  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  adulation  from 
his  courtiers ;  a  tribute  which  is  liberally  ])aid  even  to  the 
meanest  and  weakest  princes.  Some  of  his  tiatlerers 
breaking  out  one  day  in  admiration  of  his  grandeur,  ex- 
claimed, that  every  thing  was  possible  for  him :  upon 
which  the  monarcli,  it  is  said,  ordered  his  chair  to  be  set 
on  the  sea-shore,  while  the  tide  was  rising ;  and  as  the 
waters  approached,  he  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  to 
obey  the  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  tlie  ocean.  He 
feigned  to  sit  some  time  in  expectation  of  their  submission ; 
but  when  the  sea  still  advanced  towards  him,  and  began 
to  wash  him  with  its  billows,  he  turned  to  his  courtiers, 
and  remarked  to  them,  that  every  creature  in  the  universe 
was  feeble  and  impotent,  and  that  power  resided  with  one 
Being  alone,  in  whose  hands  were  all  the  elements  of 
nature,  who  could  say  to  the  ocean.  Thus  fur  shall  thou 
go,  and  nofaither;  and  who  could  level  with  his  nod  the 
most  towering  piles  of  human  pride  and  ambition. 

The  only  memorable  action  which  Canute 
performed  after  his  return  from  Rome,  was 
an  expedition  against  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland.  During 
the  reign  of  Ethelred,  a  tax  of  a  shilling  a  hide  had  been 
imposed  on  all  the  lands  of  England.  It  was  commonly 
called  Danegelt;  because  the  revenue  had  been  employed 
either  in  buying  peace  with  the  Danes,  or  in  making  pre- 
parations against  the  inroads  of  that  hostile  nation.  That 
monarch  had  required  that  the  same  tax  should  be  paid  by 
Cumberland,  which  was  held  by  the  Scots ;  but  Malcolm, 
a  warlike  prince,  told  him,  that,  as  he  was  alwavs  able  to 
repulse  the  Danes  by  his  own  power,  he  would  neither 
suomit  to  buy  peace  of  his  enemies,  nor  pay  others  for  re- 
sisting them.  Ethelred,  ofiended  at  this  reply,  which  con- 
tained a  secret  reproach  on  his  own  conduct,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Cumberland ;  but  tliough  he  com- 
mitted ravages  upon  the  country,  he  could  never  bring 
IMalcolm  to  a  temper  more  humble  or  submissive.  Ca- 
nute, after  his  accession,  summoned  the  Scottish  king  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  for  Cumberland  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  but  Malcolm  refused  compliance,  on 
pretence  that  he  owed  homage  to  those  princes  only  who 
inherited  that  kingdom  by  right  of  blood.  Canute  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  bear  this  insult ;  and  the  King  of  Scot- 
land soon  found  that  the  sceptre  was  in  very  different  hands 
from  those  of  the  feeble  and  irresolute  Ethelred.  Upon 
Canute's  appearing  on  the  frontiers  with  a  formidable 
army,  Malcolm  agreed  that  his  grandson  and  heir,  Dun- 
can, whom  he  put  in  possession  of  Cumberland,  should 
make  the  submissions  required,  and  that  the  heirs  of  Scot- 
land should  always  acknowledge  themselves  va.ssals  to 
England  for  that  province. ' 

Canute  passed  four  years  in  peace  after  this  enterprise, 
and  he  died  at  Shaftesiiury ; '  leaving  three  sons,  Sweyn, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn,  whom  he  had  by  Iiis 
first  marriage  with  Alfwen,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hamp- 
shire, was  crowned  in  Norway :  Hardicanute, whom  Emma 
had  born  him,  was  in  possession  of  Denmark :  Harold, 
who  was  of  the  same  marriage  with  Sweyn,  was  at  tliat  time 
in  England. 

HAROLD  HAREFOOT. 

Though  Canute,  in  his  treaty  with  Richard,  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
Duke  of  Normandy,  had  stipulated  that  his 
children  by  Emma  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, he  Had  either  considered  himself  as  released  from 
that  engagement  by  the  death  of  Richard,  or  esteemed  it 
dangerous  to  leave  an  unsettled  and  newly-conquered 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Hardica- 
nute; he  therefore  appointed  by  his  will  Harold  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown.  This  prince  was,  besides,  present  to 
maintain  his  claim ;  he  was  favoured  by  all  the  Danes, 
and  he  got  immediately  possession  of  his  father's  trea- 
sures, which  might  be  equally  useful,  whether  he  found  it 
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necessary  lo  prcirciid  by  force  or  intrigue  in  insiirinj;  his 
succession.  (Jn  llie  otncr  liantl,  Ilar<iicanute  had  tlie  siil- 
fnmes  of  the  ICnfjtish,  who,  on  account  of  liis  beins;  born 
anione  tlium  of  (jueen  Emma,  regarded  him  as  their 
countryman  ;  he  was  favoured  by  the  articles  of  treaty 
with  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and,  above  all,  his  party 
was  espoused  by  Earl  Godwm,  the  most  powerful  noble- 
man in  tlie  kingdom,  especially  in  the  province  of  Wessex, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  English.  Affairs  were  likely 
to  terminate  in  a  civil  war,  when,  by  the  interposition  of 
the  nobility  of  both  parties,  a  compromise  was  made  ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Harold  sliould  enjov,  together  with 
London,  all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Thames,  while  the 
possession  of  the  south  should  remain  to  Hardicaniite  : 
and  till  that  prince  shoiild  appear  and  take  possession  of 
his  dominions,  Emma  fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester, 
and  established  her  authority  over  her  son's  share  of  the 
partition. 
Meanwhile,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  died  in  a  pil- 
'  grimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  being  succeeded  by  a  son, 
yet  a  minor,  the  two  English  princes,  Alfred  and  Edward, 
who  found  no  longer  any  countenance  or  protection  in 
that  country,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  paying 
a  visit,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  to  their  mother  Emma, 
who  seemed  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  so  much  power  and 
splendour  at  Winchester.  But  the  face  of  affairs  soon 
wore  a  melancholy  aspect.  Earl  Godwin  had  been  gained 
by  the  arts  of  Harold,  who  promised  to  espouse  the 
daughter  of  that  nobleman,  and  while  the  treaty  was  yet 
a  secret,  these  two  tyrants  laid  a  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  English  princes.  Alfred  was  invited  to  London  by 
Harold  with  many  i)rofessions  of  friendship  ;  but  when  he 
had  reached  Guildford  he  was  set  upon  by  Godwin's  vas- 
sals, about  six  hundred  of  his  train  were  murdered  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely,  where  he  died  soon  after.'^  '  Edward  and  Emma,  ap- 
prized of  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  them,  fled  beyond 
sea,  the  former  into  Normandy,  the  latter  into  Flanders, 
while  Harold,  triumphing  in  his  bloody  policy,  took  pos- 
session, without  resistance,  of  all  the  dominions  assigned 
to  his  brother. 

Tills  is  the  only  memorable  action  performed,  during  a 
reign  of  four  years,  by  this  prince,  who  gave  so  bad  a  speci- 
men of  his  character,  and  whose  bodily  accomplishments 
alone  are  known  to  us  by  his  appellation  of  Hcirefoot, 
which  he  acquired  from  his  agility  in  running  and  walk- 
ing. He  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1039;  little  regretted 
or  esteemed  by  his  subjects,  and  left  the  succession  open 
to  his  brother,  Hardicanute. 

HARDICANUTE. 

A  D  1035  Hardicanute,  or  Canute  the  Hardy,  that 
■  is,  the  robust,  (for  he  too  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  bodily  accomplishments,)  though,  by  remaining  so 
long  in  Denmark,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  share  in 
the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  abandoned  his  pre- 
tensions ;  and  he  had  determined,  before  Harold's  death, 
to  recover  by  arms  what  he  had  lost,  either  by  his  own 
negligence,  or  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  On  pretence 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  queen  dowager  in  Flanders,  he  had 
assembled  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  and  was  preparing  to  make 
a  descent  on  England,  when  intelligence  of  his  brother's 
death  induced  him  to  sail  immediately  to  London,  where 
he  was  received  in  triumph,  and  acknowledged  king  with- 
out opposition. 

The  first  ad  of  Hardicanute's  government  afforded  his 
subjects  a  bad  prognostic  of  his  future  conduct.  He  was 
so  enraged  at  Iiarold  for  depriving  him  of  his  share  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother  Al- 
fred, that,  in  an  impotent  desire  of  revenge  against  the 
dead,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames :  and  when  it  was  found  by  some  fisher- 
men, and  buried  in  London,  he  ordered  it  again  to  be  dug 
up,  and  to  be  thrown  again  into  the  river :  but  it  was 
fished  up  a  second  time,  and  then  interred  with  great 
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secrecy,  (indwin,  equally  servile  and  insolent,  submitted 
to  be  his  instrument  in  this  unnatural  and  brutal  action. 

That  nobleman  knew  that  he  was  universally  believed 
to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  the  barbarity  exercised  on 
Alfred,  and  that  he  was  on  that  account  obnoxious  to 
Hardicanute;  and  perhaps  he  hoped,  by  displaying  this 
rage  against  Harold's  memory,  to  justify  himself  from 
having  had  any  participation  in  his  counsels.  But  Prince 
Edward,  being  invited  over  by  the  king,  immediately  on 
his  appearance,  preferred  an  accusation  against  (Jodwin 
for  the  murder  of  Alfred,  and  demanded  justice  for  that 
crime.  Godwin,  in  order  to  appease  the  king,  made  him 
a  magnificent  present  of  a  galley  with  a  gilt  stern,  rowed 
by  fourscore  men,  who  wore  each  of  them  a  gold  bracelet 
on  his  arm,  weighing  sixteen  ounces,  and  were  armed  and 
clothed  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  Hardicanute, 
pleased  with  the  splendour  of  this  spectacle,  quickly  for- 
got his  brother's  murder ;  and  on  Godwin's  swearing  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  he  allowed  him  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

Though  Hardicanute,  before  his  accession,  had  been 
called  over  by  the  vows  of  the  English,  he  soon  lost  the 
affections  of  the  nation  by  his  misconduct ;  but  nothing 
appeared  more  grievous  to  them,  than  his  renewing  the 
imposition  of  Danegelt,  and  obliging  the  nation  to  pay  a 
great  sum  of  money  to  the  fleet  which  brought  him  from 
Denmark.  The  discontents  ran  high  in  many  places  :  in 
Worcester  the  populace  rose,  and  put  to  deatli  two  of  the 
collectors.  The  king,  enraged  at  this  opposition,  swore 
vengeance  against  the  city,  and  ordered  three  noblemen, 
Godwin,  Duke  of  Wessex,  Siward,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  Leofric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  to  execute  his  menaces 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  They  were  obliged  to  set  fire  to 
the  city,  and  deliver  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  their  sol- 
diers; but  they  saved  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  whom 
they  confined  in  a  small  island  of  tlie  Severn,  called  Be- 
very,  till,  by  their  intercession,  they  were  able  to  appease 
the  king,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  supplicants. 

This  violent  government  was  of  short  duration.  Hardi- 
canute died  in  two  years  after  his  accession,  at  the  nup- 
tials of  a  Danish  lord,  which  he  had  honoured  with  his 
presence.  His  usual  habits  of  intemperance  were  so  well 
known,  that,  notwithstanding  his  robust  constitution,  his 
sudden  death  gave  as  little  surprise  as  it  did  sorrow  to 
his  subjects. 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR. 

The  English,  on  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  ^  ^ 
saw  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recovering 
their  liberty,  and  for  shaking  off  the  Danish  yoke,  under 
which  they  had  so  Ions  laboured.  Sweyn,  King  of  Nor- 
way, the  eldest  son  of  Canute,  was  absent ;  and  as  the 
two  last  kings  had  died  without  issue,  none  of  that  race 
presented  himself,  nor  any  whom  the  Danes  could  support 
as  successor  to  the  throne.  Prince  Edward  was  fortunately 
at  court  on  his  brother's  demise ;  and  though  the  descend- 
ants of  Edmond  Ironside  were  the  true  heirs  of  the  Saxon 
family,  yet  their  absence  in  so  remote  a  country  as  Hun- 
gary,"ap'peared  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  exclusion,  to  a 
people  like  the  English,  so  little  accustomed  to  observe  a 
regular  order  in  the  succession  of  their  monarchs.  All 
delays  might  be  dangerous ;  and  the  present  occasion 
must  hastily  be  embraced  ;  while  the  Danes,  without  con- 
cert, without  a  leader,  astonished  at  the  present  incident, 
and  anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety,  durst  not  op- 
pose the  united  voice  of  the  nation. 

But  this  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  favour  of  Ed- 
ward, might  have  failed  of  its  effect,  had  his  succession 
been  opposed  by  Godwin,  whose  power,  alliances,  and 
abilities  gave  him  a  great  influence  at  all  times,  especially 
amidst  those  sudden  opportunities  which  always  attend  a 
revolution  of  government,  and  which,  either  seized  or 
neglected,  commonly  prove  decisive.  Tliere  were  opposite 
reasons  which  divided  men's  hopes  and  fears  with  recard 
to  Godwin's  conduct.  On  the  one  hand,  the  credit  of  that 
nobleman  lay  chiefly  in  Wessex,  which  was  almost  entirely 
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iiiliaViUod  by  Eni;lish :  it  was  therefore  presumeil  that 
he  woiiUl  second  the  wislies  of  that  people,  in  vestoritii;  tlie 
J<axon  line,  and  in  huniblini;  the  Danes,  from  whom  he, 
as  well  as  tliey,  had  reason  to  dread,  as  they  had  already 
felt,  the  most  grievous  oppressions.  -  On  tlie  other  hand, 
there  subsisted  a  dechired  animosity  between  Edward  and 
<  Iddwin,  on  account  of  Alfred's  murder,  of  which  the  latter 
had  publicly  been  accused  by  the  prince,  and  which  he 
niii;hl  believe  so  deep  an  oftence,  as  could  never,  on  ac- 
count of  any  subsequent  merits,  be  sincerely  pardoned. 
But  their  common  friends  here  interposed  ;  and,  repre- 
senting the  necessity  of  their  good  correspondence,  obliged 
them  to  lay  aside  all  jealousy  and  rancour,  and  concur  in 
restoring  liberty  to  tlieir  native  country.  Godwin  only 
stiimlatnd,  that  Edward,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincere  recon- 
ciJKition,  slii'iild  ]iromise  to  marry  his  daughter  Editha ; 
anil  liaMiiL'  Imtilied  himself  by  this  alliance,  he  summoned 
a  L'l  IK  imI  luuiKil  at  GiUinghani,  and  prepared  every  mea- 
sure fur  scciiniig  the  succession  to  Edward.  The  English 
were  iinanuiRius  and  zealous  in  their  resolutions  ;  the 
Danes  were  divided  and  dispirited  :  any  small  opposition 
which  appeiu'ed  in  this  assembly  was  brow-beaten  and 
suppressed ;  and  Edward  was  crowned  king,  with  every 
demonstration  of  duty  and  affection. 

The  triumph  of  the  English,  upon  this  signal  and  de- 
cisive advantage,  was  at  first  attended  with  some  insult 
and  violence  against  the  Danes;  but  the  king,  by  the  mild- 
ness of  his  character,  soon  reconciled  the  latter  to  his  ad- 
ministration, and  the  distinction  between  the  two  nations 
gradually  disappeared.  The  Danes  were  interspersed  with 
the  English  in  most  of  the  provinces ;  they  spoke  neai'ly 
the  same  language ;  they  dinered  little  in  their  manners 
and  laws ;  domestic  dissensions  in  Denmark  prevented, 
for  some  years,  any  powerful  invasion  from  thence,  which 
might  awaken  past  animosities ;  and  as  the  Norman  con- 
quest, which  ensued  soon  after,  reduced  both  nations  to 
equal  subjection,  there  is  no  further  mention  in  history  of 
any  difi'erence  between  them.  Tlie  joy,  however,  of  tlieir 
present  deliverance  made  such  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  English,  that  they  instituted  an  annual  festival  for 
celebrating  that  great  event ;  and  it  was  observed  in  some 
counties  even  to  the  time  of  Spellman.y 

The  popularity  which  Edward  enjoved  on  his  accession, 
was  not  destroyed  by  the  first  act  of  his  administration, 
his  resuming  all  the  grants  of  his  immediate  prcdeeessors  ; 
an  attempt  which  is  commonly  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  The  poverty  of  the  crown  con- 
vinced the  nation  that  this  act  of  violence  was  become 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  as  the  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the 
Danes,  who  had  obtained  large  grants  from  the  late  kings, 
their  countrymen,  on  account  of  their  services  in  subduing 
the  kingdom,  tlie  English  were  rather  pleased  to  see  them 
reduced  to  their  primitive  poverty.  The  king's  severity 
also  towards  his  mother,  the  queen-dowager,  though  ex- 
posed to  some  more  censure,  met  not  with  very  general 
disapprobation.  He  had  hitherto  lived  on  indiff'erent 
terms  with  that  princess ;  he  accused  her  of  neglecting 
him  and  his  brother  during  their  adverse  fortune  :'  he  re- 
marked, that  as  the  superior  qualities  of  Canute,  and  his 
better  treatment  of  her,  had  made  her  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  memory  of  Ethelred,  she  also  gave  the  preference 
to  her  children  of  the  second  bed,  and  always  regarded 
Ilardicanute  as  her  favourite.  The  same  reasons  had  pro- 
bably made  her  unpopular  in  England  ;  and  though  her 
benefactions  to  the  monks  obtained  her  the  favour  of  that 
order,  the  nation  was  not,  in  general,  displeased  to  see  her 
stripped  by  Edwai'd  of  immense  treasures  which  she  had 
amassed.  lie  confined  her,  during  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  in  a  monastery  at  Winchester;  but  carried  his  rigour 
against  her  no  further.  The  stories  of  his  accusing  her  of 
a  participation  in  her  son  Alfred's  murder,  and  of  a  cri- 
minal correspondence  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  also  of  her  justifying  herself  by  treading  barefoot, 
without  receiving  any  hurt,  over  nine  burning  plough- 
shares, were  the  inventions  of  the  monkish  historians,  and 
were  propagated  and  believed  from  the  silly  wonder  of 
posterity.^ 
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The  English  flattered  themselves  that,  by  the  accession 
of  Edward,  they  were  delivered  for  ever  from  the  domi- 
nion of  foreigners ;  but  they  soon  found  that  this  evil  was 
not  vet  entirely  removed.  The  king  had  been  educated 
in  Normandy ;  and  had  contracted  many  intimacies  with 
the  natives  of  that  country,  as  well  as  an  affection  for 
their  manners.''  Tlie  court  of  England  was  soon  filled 
with  Normans,  who,  being  distinguished  both  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Edward,  and  by  a  degree  of  cultivation  superior 
to  that  which  was  attained  by  the  English  in  those  ages, 
soon  rendered  their  language,  customs,  and  laws,  fashion- 
able in  the  kingdom.  The  study  of  the  French  tongue 
became  general  among  the  people.  The  courtiers  affected 
to  imitate  that  nation  in  their  dress,  equipage,  iuid  enter- 
tainments :  even  the  lawyers  employed  a  foreign  language 
in  their  deeds  and  papers.'^  But  above  all,  the  church 
felt  the  influence  and  dominion  of  those  strangers.  Ulf 
and  William,  two  Normans,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
king's  chaplains,  were  created  Bishops  of  Dorchester  and 
London,  llobert,  a  Norman  also,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,''  and  always  enjoyed  the  highest  favour 
of  his  master,  of  which  his  abilities  rendered  him  not  un- 
worthy. And  though  the  king's  prudence,  or  his  want  of 
authority,  made  him  confer  almost  all  tlie  civil  and  mili- 
tary employments  on  the  natives,  the  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments fell  often  to  the  share  of  the  Normans ;  and  as  the 
latter  possessed  Edward's  confidence,  they  had  secretly  a 
great  influence  on  public  afi'airs,  and  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  English,  particularly  of  E:it1  Godwin." 

Tliis  powerful  nobleman,  besides  being  Duke  or  Earl 
of  Wessex,  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  annexed 
to  his  government.  His  eldest  son,  Sweyn,  possessed  the 
same  autliority  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Hereford  ;  and  Harold,  his  second  son,  was  Duke 
of  East  Anglia,  and  at  the  same  time  Governor  of  Essex. 
The  great  authority  of  this  family  was  supported  by  im- 
mense possessions  and  powerful  alliances ;  and  the  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  ambition,  of  Godwin  himself,  contributed 
to  render  it  still  more  dangerous.  A  prince  of  greater 
capacity  and  vigour  than  Edward  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  as  the  haughty  temper  of  Godwin 
made  him  often  forget  the  respect  due  to  his  prince,  Ed- 
ward's animosity  against  him  was  grounded  on  personal 
as  well  as  political  considerations,  on  recent  as  well  as 
more  ancient  injuries.  The  king,  in  pursuance  of  his  en- 
gagements, had  indeed  married  Editha,  the  daughter  of 
Godwin ;'  but  this  alliance  became  a  fresh  source  of  en- 
mity between  them.  Edward's  hatred  of  the  father  was 
transferred  to  that  princess ;  and  Editha,  though  possess- 
ed of  many  amiable  accomplishments,  could  never  acciuire 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  her  husband.  It  is  even 
pretended  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  he 
abstained  from  all  commerce  of  love  with  her ;  and  such 
was  the  absurd  admiration  paid  to  an  inviolable  chastity 
during  those  ages,  that  his  conduct  in  this  ^ 
p;irticular  is  highly  celebrated  by  the  monk- 
ish historians,  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  acquiring 
the  title  of  Saint  and  Confessor.e 

The  most  popular  pretence  on  which  Godwin  could 
ground  his  disaffection  to  the  kiii^  and  his  administration, 
was  to  complain  of  the  influence  of  tlie  Normans  in  the 
government ;  and  a  declared  opposition  had  thence  arisen 
between  him  and  these  favourites.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore this  animosity  broke  into  action.  Eustace,  Count  of 
Bologne,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  king,  passed  by  Dover 
in  his  return  :  one  of  his  train,  being  refused  entrance  to 
a  lodging  which  had  been  assigned  him,  attempted  to 
make  his  way  by  force,  and  in  the  contest  he  wounded 
the  master  of  the  house.  The  inhabitants  revenged  this 
insult  by  the  death  of  the  stranger ;  the  count  and  his 
train  took  arms,  and  murdered  the  wounded  townsman  ; 
a  tumult  ensued  ;  near  twenty  persons  were  killed  on  each 
side  ;  and  Eustace,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  was 
obliged  to  sive  his  life  by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the 
jiopulace.  He  hurried  immediately  to  court,  and  com- 
plained of  the  usage  he  had  met  with.    The  king  entered 
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zealously  into  the  quiirrel,  and  was  hiirlily  disjilcns('<l  that 
a  stranjter  of  such  distinction,  whom  he  had  invited  over 
to  his  court,  should,  without  any  just  cause,  ;is  he  believed, 
have  felt  so  sensibly  the  insolence  and  animosity  of  his 
people.  He  gave  orders  to  (Jodwin,  in  whose  eoverninent 
Dover  lay,  to  repair  immediately  to  the  place,  and  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  for  the  crime :  but  Godwin,  who 
desired  rather  to  encourage  than  repress  the  popular  dis- 
contents aga.nst  foreigners,  refused  obedience,  and  en- 
deavoured to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  riot  on  the 
Count  of  Uologne  and  his  retinue.*'  Edward,  touched  in 
so  sensible  a  point,  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  the  royal 
authority  ;  and  he  threatened  Godwin,  if  he  persisted  in 
his  disobedience,  to  make  him  feel  the  utmost  eft'etts  of 
his  resentment. 

The  earl,  perceiving  a  rupture  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
pleased  to  embark  in  a  cause  where  it  was  likely  he  should 
be  supported  by  his  countrymen,  made  preparations  for 
his  own  defence,  or  rather  for  an  attack  on  Euward.  Un- 
der pretence  of  repressing  some  disorders  on  the  Welch 
frontier,  he  secretly  assembled  a  great  army,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  king,  who  resided,  without  any  military 
force,  and  without  suspicion,  at  Gloucester.'  Edward  ap- 
plied for  protection  to  Siward,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  Leofric,  Duke  of  Mercia,  two  powerful  noblemen, 
whose  jealousy  of  Godwin's  greatness,  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  the  crown,  engaged  tliem  to  defend  the  king  in 
this  extremity.  They  hastened  to  him  with  such  of  their 
followers  as  they  could  assemble  on  a  sudden ;  and  find- 
ing the  danger  much  greater  than  they  had  at  first  appre- 
hended, they  issued  orders  for  mustering  all  the  forces 
within  tlieir  respective  governments,  and  for  marching 
them  without  delay  to  the  defence  of  the  king's  person  and 
authority.  Edward,  meanwhile,  endeavoured  to  gain 
time  by  negociation  ;  while  Godwin,  who  thought  the 
king  entirely  in  his  power,  and  who  was  willing  to  save 
appearances",  fell  into  the  snare ;  and,  not  sensible  that  he 
ought  to  have  no  further  reserve  after  he  had  proceeded  so 
far,  he  lost  the  favourable  opportunity  of  rendering  him- 
self master  of  the  government. 

The  English,  though  they  had  no  high  idea  of  Ed- 
ward's vigour  and  capacity,  bore  him  great  affection,  on 
account  of  his  humanity,  justice,  and  piety,  as  well  as  the 
long  race  of  their  native  kings  from  whom  he  was  de- 
scended ;  and  they  hastened  firom  all  cpiarters  to  defend 
him  from  the  present  danger.  His  army  was  now  so  con- 
siderable, that  he  ventured  to  take  the  field  ;  and  march- 
ing to  London,  he  summoned  a  great  council  to  judge  of 
the  rebellion  of  Godwin  and  his  sons.  These  noblemen 
])retended  at  first  that  they  were  willing  to  stand  their 
trial ;  but  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  their  ad- 
herents persist  in  rebellion,  they  offered  to  come  to 
London,  provided  they  might  receive  hostages  for  their 
safety  :  this  proposal  being  rejected,  they  were  obliged  to 
disband  the  remains  of  their  forces,  and  have  recourse  to 
flight.  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  gave  protection  to 
Godwin  and  his  three  sons,  Gurth,  Sweyn,  and  Tosti ;  the 
latter  of  whom  had  manned  the  daughter  of  that  prince  : 
Harold  and  Leofwin,  two  other  of  his  sons,  took  shelter 
in  Ireland.  Tlie  estates  of  the  father  and  sons  were  con- 
fiscated :  tlieir  governments  were  given  to  others  :  Queen 
Editha  was  confined  in  a  monastery  at  Warewel :  and  the 
greatness  of  this  family,  once  so  formidable,  seemed  now 
to  be  totally  supplanted  and  overthrown. 

But  Godwin  liad  fixed  his  authority  on  too  firm  a  basis, 
and  he  was  too  strongly  supportea  by  alliances,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  not  to  occasion  further  disturbances, 

A  D  1115"  ^""^  make  new  offorts  for  his  re-establish- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Flanders  permitted  him 
to  purchase  and  hire  ships  within  his  harbours  ;  and  God- 
win, having  manned  them  with  his  followers,  and  with 
freebooters  of  all  nations,  put  to  sea,  and  attempted  to 
make  a  descent  at  Sandwich.  The  king,  informed  of  his 
preparations,  had  equipped  a  considerable  fleet,  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  earl  hastily,  before 
their  appearance,  made  his  retreat  into  the  Flemish  har- 
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hours.''  Tlie  English  court,  allured  by  the  present  se- 
curity and  destitute  of  all  vigorous  counsels,  allowed  the 
seamen  to  disband,  and  llie  fleet  to  go  to  decay,'  while 
(Jodwin,  expecting  this  event,  kept  his  men  in  readiness 
for  action,  lie  put  to  sea  immedialfly,  and  .sailed  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  w:is  joined  "by  Harold,  with  a 
squadron  which  that  nobleman  had  collected  in  Ireland, 
lie  was  now  ma.ster  of  the  sea  ;  and  entering  every  h;ir- 
bour  in  the  southern  coast,  he  seized  all  the  shiijs,ni  and 
summoned  his  followers  in  those  counties,  whieli  had  so 
long  been  subject  to  his  government,  to  assist  him  in  pro- 
curing justice  to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  country, 
against  the  tyranny  of  foreigners,  lleinforced  by  great 
numbers  from  all  quarters,  he  entered  the  Tluimes ;  and 
appearing  before  London,  threw  every  thing  into  confu- 
sion. The  king  alone  seemed  resolute  to  defend  himself 
to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  English 
nobility,  many  of  whom  favoured  Godwin's  pretensions, 
made  "Edward  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and 
the  feigned  humility  of  the  earl,  who  disclaimed  all  in- 
tentions of  offering  violence  to  his  sovereign,  and  desired 
only  to  justify  himself  by  a  fair  and  open  trial,  paved  the 
way  for  his  liiore  easy  admission.  It  was  stipulated  that 
he  should  give  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that 
the  primate  and  all  the  foreigners  should  be  banished  : 
by  this  treaty,  the  present  danger  of  a  civil  war  was  ob- 
viated, but  the  authority  of  the  crown  was  considerably 
impaired,  or  rather  entirely  annihilated.  Edward,  sensi- 
ble that  he  had  not  power  sufficient  to  secure  Godwin's 
hostages  in  England,  sent  them  over  to  his  kinsman,  the 
young  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Godwin's  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  while  he 
was  sitting  at  table  with  the  king,  jirevented  him  from 
further  establishing  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired, 
and  from  reducing  Edward  to  still  greater  subjection. " 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Wessex,  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  and  in  the  office  of  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, a  place  of  great  power,  by  his  son  Harold,  who  was 
actuated  by  an  ambition  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  and 
was  superior  to  him  in  address,  m  insinuation,  and  in 
virtue.  By  a  modest  and  gentle  demeanour,  he  acquired 
the  good  will  of  Edward  ;  at  least  softened  that  hatred 
which  the  prince  had  so  long  borne  his  family  ;  °  and  gain- 
ing every  day  new  partisans  by  his  bounty  and  afl'ability, 
he  proceeded  in  a  more  silent,  and  therefore  a  more  dan- 
gerous, manner,  to  the  increase  of  his  authority.  Tlie 
king,  who  had  not  sufficient  vigour  directly  to  op]iose  his 
progress,  knew  of  no  other  expedient  than  that  hazardous 
one,  of  raising  him  a  rival  in  the  family  of  Leofric,  Duke 
of  Mercia,  whose  son  Algar  was  invested  with  the  go- 
vernment of  East  Anglia,  which,  before  the  banishment  of 
Harold,  had  belonged  to  the  latter  nobleman.  But  this 
policy,  of  balancing  opposite  parties,  required  a  more 
steady  hand  to  manage  it  than  that  of  Edward,  and 
naturally  jiroduced  faction,  and  even  civic  broils,  among 
nobles  of  such  mighty  and  independent  authority.  Alg-ar 
was  soon  after  expelled  his  government  by  tfie  intrigues 
and  power  of  Harold  ;  hut  being  protected  by  Griffith, 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  as  well  as 
by  die  power  of  his  father  Leofric,  he  obliged  Harold  to 
submit  to  an  accommodation,  and  was  reinstated  in  the 
government  of  East  Anglia.  "Tliis  peace  was  not  of  long 
duration  :  Harold,  taking  advantage  of  Leofric's  death, 
which  happened  soon  after,  expelled  Algar  anew,  and 
banished  liira  the  kingdom :  and  though  that  nobleman 
made  a  fresh  irniption'  into  East  Anglia  with  an  army  of 
Norwegians,  and  overran  the  country,  his  death  soon 
freed  Harold  from  the  pretensions  of  so  dangerous  a  rival. 
Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  Algar,  was  indeed  advanced  to 
the  government  of  Mercia ;  but  the  balance  which  the  king 
desired  to  establish  between  those  potent  families,  was 
wholly  lost,  and  the  influence  of  Harold  greatly  pre- 
])onderated. 

The  death  of  Siward,  Duke  of  Northum-     ^  j,  ,055 
berland,  made  the  way  still  more  open  to 
the  ambition  of  that  no"bleman.     Siward,  besides  his  other 
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merits,  had  acquired  honour  to  England,  by  his  successful 
coiiduct  in  the  only  foreisn  enterprise  undertaken  dunng 
tlie  reign  of  Edwiird.  Duncan,  Kins;  of  Scotland,  was  a 
l>rmcc  of  a  gentle  disposition,  but  possessed  not  the  genius 
requisite  for  governing  a  country  so  turbulent,  and  so 
nuich  infisted  by  the  intrigues  and  animosities  of  the 
great.  Macbeth, "a  powerful  nobleman,  and  nearly  allied 
to  the  crown,  not  content  with  curbing  the  king's  autho- 
rity, carried  sldl  further  his  pestdent  ambition  :  lie  put  his 
sovereign  to  death ;  chased  JMalcolm  kenmore,  his  son 
and  heir,  into  England ;  and  usurped  the  crown.  Siward, 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  Duncan,  embraced,  by 
Edw.ird's  orders,  the  protection  of  this  distressed  family  : 
he  marched  an  army  into  Scotland ;  and  having  defeated 
and  killed  Macbeth  in  battle,  he  restored  Malcolm  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.i"  This  service,  added  to  his  former 
connexions  with  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  brought  a 
great  accession  to  the  autliority  of  Siward  in  the  north ; 
but  as  he  had  lost  his  eldest  son,  Osberne,  in  the  action 
with  Macbeth,  it  proved  in  the  issue  fatal  to  his  family. 
His  second  son,  Walthoef,  appeared,  on  his  father's  death, 
too  young  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  and  Harold's  influence  obtained  that  duke- 
dom for  his  own  brother  Tosti. 

Tliere  are  two  circumstances  related  of  Siward,  which 
discover  his  high  sense  of  honour,  and  his  martial  dispo- 
sition. When  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his  son  Os- 
berne's  death,  he  was  inconsolable,  till  he  heard  that  the 
wound  was  received  in  the  breast,  and  that  he  had  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  in  the  action.  When  he  found  his 
own  death  approacning,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  clothe 
him  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour ;  and  sitting  erect  on  the 
couch,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  declared  that  in  that  pos- 
ture, the  only  one  worthy  of  a  wan'ior,  lie  would  patiently 
await  the  fatal  moment. 

The  king,  now  worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmities,  felt 
himself  far  advanced  in  tlie  decline  of  life ;  and  having  no 
issue  himself,  began  to  think  of  appointing  a  successor  to 
the  kingdom.  He  sent  a  deputation  to  Hungary,  to  invite 
over  his  nephew,  Edward,  son  of  his  elder  brotlier,  and 
the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  That  prince, 
whose  succession  to  the  crown  would  have  been  ea.sy  and 
undisputed,  came  to  England  with  his  children,  Edgar, 
surnamed  Atheling,  Margaret,  and  Christina ;  but  his 
death,  which  happened  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  threw 
the  king  into  new  difficulties.  He  saw,  that  the  great 
power  and  ambition  of  Harold  had  tempted  him  to  think 
of  obtaining  possession  of  the  throne  on  the  first  vacancy, 
and  that  Edg;n-,  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience, 
was  very  unfit  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  so  popular  and 
enterprising  a  rival.  The  animosity  which  he  nad  long 
borne  to  Earl  Godwin,  made  him  averse  to  the  succession 
of  his  son,  and  he  could  not,  without  extreme  reluctance, 
think  of  an  increase  of  grandeur  to  a  family  which  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  royal  authority,  and  which,  by  the 
murder  of  Alfred,  his  brother,  had  "contributed  so  much 
to  the  weakening  of  tlie  Saxon  line.  In  this  uncertainty, 
he  secretly  cast  his  eye  towards  his  kinsman,  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  as  the  only  pei-son  whose  power,  and 
reputation,  and  capacity,  could  support  any  destination 
which  he  might  make  in  his  favour,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Harold  and  his  family  .1 

This  fixmous  prince  was  natural  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  Falaise,'' 
and  was  very  early  established  in  that  grandeur  irora  which 
his  birth  seemed  to  have  set  him  at  so  great  a  distance. 
While  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age,  his  father  had  re- 
solved to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ;  a  fashion- 
able act  of  devotion,  which  had  taken  place  of  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  was  attended  with  more 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  carried  those  religious  adven- 
turers to  the  first  sources  of  Christianity,  appeared  to  them 
more  meritorious.  Before  his  departure  he  assembled  the 
states  of  the  duchy ;  and  informing  them  of  his  design,  he 
engaged  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  natural  son, 
William,  whom,  as  he  had  no  legitimate  issue,  he  iutend- 
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ed,  in  case  he  should  die  in  the  pilgrimage,  to  leave  suc- 
cessor to  his  dominions.'  As  he  was  a  prudent  prince,  he 
could  not  but  foresee  the  great  inconveniences  which  must 
attend  this  journey,  and  this  settlement  of  his  succession; 
arising  from  the  turbulency  of  the  great,  the  claims  of  other 
branches  of  the  ducal  family,  and  the  power  of  the  French 
monarch  ;  but  all  these  considerations  were  surmounted 
by  the  prevailing  zeal  for  pilgrimages  ; '  and  probably  the 
more  important  they  were,  the  more  would  Robert  exult 
in  sacrificing  them  to  what  he  imagined  to  be  his  religious 
duty. 

This  prince,  as  he  had  apprehended,  died  in  his  pil- 
grimage ;  and  the  minority  of  his  son  was  attended  with 
all  those  disorders  which  were  almost  unavoidable  in  that 
situation.  The  licentious  nobles,  freed  from  the  awe  of 
sovereign  authority,  broke  out  into  personal  animosities 
against  each  other,  and  made  the  whole  country  a  scene  of 
war  and  devastation."  Roger,  Count  of  Toni,  and  Alain, 
Count  of  Brittany,  advanced  claims  to  the  dominiou  of 
the  state  ;  and  Henry  I.,  King  of  France,  thought  the  op- 
portunity favourable  for  reducing  the  power  of  a  vassal, 
who  haa  originally  acquired  his  settlement  in  so  violent 
and  invidious  a  manner,  and  who  had  long  appeared 
formidable  to  his  sovereign."  Tlie  regency  estiiblished  by 
Robert  encountered  great  difficulties  in  supporting  the 
government  under  this  complication  of  dangers  ;  and  the 
young  prince,  when  he  came  to  maturity,  found  himself 
reduced  to  a  very  low  condition.  But  the  great  qualities 
which  he  soon  displayed  in  the  field  luid  in  the  cabinet, 
gave  encouragement  to  his  friends,  and  struck  a  terror  into 
his  enemies.  He  opposed  himself  on  all  sides  against  his 
rebellious  subjects,  and  against  foreign  invaders  ;  and  by 
his  valour  and  conduct  prevailed  in  every  action.  He 
obliged  the  French  king  to  grant  him  peace  on  reasonable 
terms  ;  he  expelled  all  pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  ;  and 
he  reduced  his  turbulent  barons  to  pay  submission  to  his 
authority,  and  to  suspend  their  mutual  animosities.  The 
natural  severity  of  his  temper  appeared  in  a  rigorous  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  and  having  found  the  happy  effects 
of  this  plan  of  government,  without  which  the  laws  in  those 
ages  became  totally  impotent,  he  regarded  it  as  a  fixed 
maxim,  that  an  inflexible  conduct  was  the  first  duty  of  a 
sovereign. 

The  tranquillity  which  he  had  established  in  his  domi- 
nions, had  given '\Villiara  leisure  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  King 
of  England  during  the  time  of  Godwin's  banishment ;  and 
he  was  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  great  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  acquired,  to  the  relation  by  which  he 
was  connected  with  Edward,  and  to  the  obligations  which 
that  prince  owed  to  his  family."  On  the  return  of  God- 
win, and  the  expulsion  of  the  Norman  favourites,  Robert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had,  before  his  departure,  per- 
suaded Edward  to  think  of  adopting  William  as  his  suc- 
cessor ;  a  counsel  which  was  favoured  by  the  king's  aver^ 
sion  to  Godwin,  his  prepossessions  for  the  Normans,  and 
his  esteem  of  the  duke.  Tliat  prelate,  therefore,  received 
a  commission  to  inform  William  of  the  king's  intentions 
in  his  favour ;  and  he  yyas  the  first  person  that  opened  the 
mind  of  the  prince  to  entertain  those  ambitious  hopesJ' 
But  Edward,  irresolute  and  feeble  in  his  purpose,  finding 
that  the  English  would  more  easily  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  Saxon  line,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  invited 
his  brother's  descendants  from  Hungary,  with  a  view  of 
having  them  recognised  heirs  to  the  crown.  Tlie  death  of 
his  nephew,  and  the  inexperience  and  unpromising  quali- 
ties of^young  Edgar,  made  him  resume  his  former  inten- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  though  his 
aversion  to  hazardous  enterprises  engaged  him  to  postpone 
the  execution,  and  even  to  keep  his  purpose  secret  from  all 
his  ministers. 

Harold,  meanwhile,  proceeded  after  a  more  open  man- 
ner, in  increasing  his  popularity,  in  establishing  his  power, 
and  in  preparing  the  way  for  his  advancement  on  the  first 
vacancy  ;  an  event  which,  from  the  age  and  infirmities  of 
the  king,  appeared  not  very  distant.  But  there  was  still 
an  obstacle,  which  it  was  requisite  for  him  previously  to 
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overcome.  Earl  Godwin,  when  restored  toliis  power  and 
fortune,  had  piven  hosta!:es  fur  his  good  litli  ivmur,  and 
amon*;  tlie  rest,  one  son  and  one  grandson,  whom  Kdwanl, 
for  greater  security,  ;is  has  been  related,  liad  ri>iisii;ned  to 
the  custody  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Harold,  tliough 
not  aware  of  the  duke's  heinj:  Ins  lompelilor,  wis  uneasy 
that  such  near  relations  should  he  det;uiied  prisoners  m  a 
foreien  country  ;  and  he  was  afraid  lest  Williara  should, 
in  favour  of  Edgar,  retain  these  pledges  as  a  check  on  the 
ambition  of  any  other  jiretender.  He  represented,  there- 
fore, to  the  king,  his  unfeigned  submission  to  royal 
authority,  his  steady  duty  to  his  prince,  and  the  little 
necessity  tliere  was,  after  such  a  uniform  trial  of  his  obe- 
dience, to  detain  any  longer  those  hostages  who  had  been 
required  on  the  first  composing  of  civil  discords.  By  these 
topics,  enforced  by  his  great  power,  he  extorted  the  king's 
consent  to  release  them  ;  and  in  order  to  eftect  his  ])urpose, 
he  immediately  proceeded,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  on 
his  journey  to  Normandy.  A  tempest  drove  him  on  the 
territory  of  Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu,  who,  being  informed 
of  his  quality,  immediately  detained  him  prisoner,  and 
demanded  an  exorbitant  sum  for  his  ransom.  Harold 
found  means  to  convey  intelligence  of  his  situat  on  to 
tlie  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  represented,  that  while  he 
was  proceeding  to  liis  court,  in  execution  of  a  commission 
from  the  King  of  England,  he  had  met  with  this  harsh 
treatment  from  the  mercenary  disposition  of  tfie  Count  of 
Ponthieu. 

Williara  was  immediately  sensible  of  tlie  importance  of 
the  incident.  He  foresaw,  tliat  if  he  could  once  gain 
Harold,  either  by  fevours  or  menaces,  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  England  would  be  open,  and  Edward  would 
meet  with  no  fiirther  obstacle  in  executing  the  favourable 
intentions  which  he  had  entertained  in  his  behalf.  He 
sent,  therefore,  a  messenger  to  Guy,  in  order  to  demand 
the  liberty  of  his  prisoner ;  and  that  nobleman,  not  daring 
to  reftise  so  great  a  prince,  put  Harold  into  the  hands  of 
the  Norman,  who  conducted  him  to  Rouen.  William 
received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
friendship ;  and  after  showing  himself  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  his  desire,  in  delivering  up  the  hostages,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  disclosing  to  him  the  great  secret  of  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the  will 
which  Edward  intended  to  make  in  his  favour.  He  de- 
sired the  assistance  of  Harold  in  perfecting  tliat  design ; 
he  made  professions  of  the  utmost  gratitude  in  return  for 
so  great  an  obligation ;  he  promised  that  the  present  gran- 
deur of  Harold's  family,  which  supported  itself  with  dif- 
ficulty under  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Edward,  should 
receive  new  increase  fi'om  a  successor,  who  would  be  so 
greatly  beholden  to  him  for  his  advancement.  Harold 
was  surprised  at  this  declaration  of  the  duke  ;  but  being 
sensible  that  he  should  never  recover  his  omi  liberty, 
much  less  that  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  if  he  refiised 
the  demand,  he  feigned  a  compliance  with  William,  re- 
nounced all  hopes  of  the  crown  for  himself,  and  professed 
his  sincere  intention  of  supporting  the  will  of  Edward, 
and  seconding  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
William,  to  bind  him  faster  to  his  interests,  besides  offer- 
ing him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  required  him  to 
take  au  oath  that  he  would  fulfil  his  promises ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  oath  more  obligatory,  he  employed  an 
artifice  well  suited  to  tlie  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
age.  He  secretly  conveyed  under  the  altar,  on  which 
Harold  agreed  to  swear,  the  reliques  of  some  of  the  most 
revered  martyrs ;  and  when  Harold  had  taken  the  oath, 
he  showed  hi'm  the  reliques,  and  admonished  him  to  ob- 
serve religiously  an  engagement  which  had  been  ratified 
by  so  tremendous  a  sanction  .^  The  English  nobleman 
was  astonished  ;  but  dissembling  his  concern,  he  renewed 
the  same  professions,  and  was  dismissed  with  all  the  marks 
of  mutual  confidence  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

When  Harold  found  himself  at  liberty,  his  ambition 
suggested  casuistry  sufficient  to  justify  to  him  the  violation 
of  an  oath,  which  had  been  extorted  fiom  him  by  fear, 
and  which,  if  fulfilled,  might  be  attended  with  the  sub- 
jection of  his  native  country  to  a  foreign  power.  He  con- 
timied  stiU  to  practise  every  art  of  popularity ;  to  increase 


the  number  of  his  partisans;  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  Uic 
English  to  the  idea  of  his  succession;  to  revive  their 
hatred  of  the  Normans ;  and  by  an  ostentation  of  his 
powi'r  and  intiiunce,  to  deter  the  timorous  Edw;ird  from 
executing  his  intended  destination  in  favour  of  William. 
Eortune,  about  this  time,  threw  two  incidents  in  his  way, 
by  whicli  he  wis  enabled  to  aequirc  general  favour,  and 
to  incre.ise  the  character  which  he  had  already  attained,  of 
virtue  and  abilities. 

The  ^\■elch,  though  a  less  formidable  enemy  than  the 
Danes,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  infest  the  western  bor- 
ders; and  after  committing  spoil  on  the  low  countries,  they 
usually  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  tlieir  mountains,  where 
tliev  were  sheltered  from  the  jiursuit  of  tlieir  enemies, 
and  were  ready  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
renewing  their  depredations.  Griffith,  the  reigning  prince, 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  those  incursions;  and 
his  name  had  become  so  terrible  to  the  English,  that 
Harold  found  he  could  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to  the 
public,  and  more  honourable  for  himself,  tlian  the  sup- 
pressing of  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  He  formed  the  jilan 
of  an  expedition  against  Wales ;  and  having  iirepared 
some  light-armed  foot  to  pursue  the  natives  into  their  fast- 
nesses, some  cavalry  to  scour  the  open  country,  and  a 
squadron  of  ships  to  attack  the  sea-coast,  he  employed  at 
once  all  these  forces  against  the  Welch,  prosecuted  his 
advantages  with  vigour,  made  no  intermission  in  his  as- 
saults, and  at  last  reduced  the  enemy  to  such  distress, 
tliat,  in  order  to  prevent  their  total  destruction,  they  made 
a  sacrifice  of  their  prince,  whose  head  they  cut  off,  and  sent 
to  Harold ;  and  they  were  content  to  receive  as  their  sove- 
reigns, two  \\  elch  noblemen  appointed  by  Edward  to  rule 
over  them.  The  otlier  incident  was  no  less  honourable  to 
Harold. 

Tosti,  brother  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  been  created 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  being  of  a  violent  and  tyran- 
nical temper,  had  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  injustice, 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  in  rebellion,  and  chased  him  from 
his  government.  iSIorcar  and  Edwin,  two  brothers,  who 
possessed  great  power  in  those  parts,  and  who  were  grand- 
sons of  the  great  Duke  Leofnc,  concurred  in  the  insur- 
rection ;  and  the  former,  being  elected  duke,  advanced 
with  an  army  to  oppose  Harold,  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  king  to  reduce  and  chastise  the  Northumbrians. 
Before  the  armies  came  to  action,  Morcar,  well  acquainted 
witli  the  generous  disposition  of  the  English  commander, 
endeavoured  to  justify'  his  own  conduct.  He  represented 
to  Harold,  that  Tosti  had  behaved  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  tlie  station  to  which  he  was  advanced,  and  no  one,  not 
even  a  brother,  could  support  such  tyranny  without  parti- 
cipating, in  some  degree,  of  the  infamy  attending  it;  that 
the  Northumbrians,  accustomed  to  a  legal  administration, 
and  regarding  it  as  their  birthright,  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  kiiig,  but  required  a  governor  who  would  pay 
regard  to  their  rights  and  privileges ;  that  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  ancestors,  that  death  was  preferable  to  ser- 
vitude, and  had  taken  the  field,  determined  to  perish 
rather  than  suffer  a  renewal  of  those  indignities  to  which 
thev  had  so  long  been  exposed;  and  they  trusted  that 
Harold,  on  reflection,  would  not  defend  in  another  that 
violent  conduct,  from  which  he  himself,  in  his  own  go- 
vernment, had  always  kept  at  so  great  a  distance.  This 
vigorous  remonstrance  was  accompanied  with  such  a  de- 
tail of  facts,  so  well  supported,  that  Harold  found  it  pru- 
dent to  abandon  his  brother's  cause ;  and,  returning  to 
Edward,  he  persuaded  him  to  pardon  the  Northumbrians, 
and  to  confirm  Morcar  in  the  government.  He  even  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  that  nobleman ;»  and  by  his  interest,  pro- 
cured Edwin,  the  vounger  brother,  to  be  elected  into  the 
government  of  iMercia.  "  Tosti  in  rage  departed  the  king- 
dom, and  took  shelter  in  Flanders  with  Earl  Baldwin,  his 
father-in-law. 

By  this  marriage  Harold  broke  all  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  William  clearly  perceived  that 
he  could  no  longer'rely  on  the  oatlis  and  promises  which 
he  had  extorted  from  him.  But  die  English  nobleman 
was  now  in  such  a  situation,  that  he  deemed  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  dissemble.  He  had,  in  his  conduct  towards 
a  Order.  Vilalis,  p.  492. 
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tlio  Nortliumlirians,  given  such  a  specimen  of  his  niodera- 
tiiiii  ;ls  hud  !;amed  hmi  the  afl'ections  of  his  countrymen. 
He  saw  tliat  almost  all  England  was  encaged  in  liis  in- 
terests ;  while  he  himself  possessed  the  government  of 
Wessex,  Morcar  that  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin  that 
of  Meroia.  He  now  openly  aspired  to  the  succession  ; 
atid  insisted,  that  since  it  was  necessary,  by  the  confession 
of  all,  to  set  aside  the  royal  faiuily,  on  account  of  tlie  im- 
becility of  Edgar,  the  sole  suniving  heir,  there  was  no  one 
so  capable  of  tilling  the  throne  as  a  nobleman  of  great 
power,  of  mature  age,  of  long  experience,  of  approved 
courage  and  abilities,  who,  being  a  native  of  the  kingdom, 
would  eft'ectu<Uly  secure  it  against  the  dominion  and  ty- 
ranny of  foreigners.  Edward,  broken  with  age  and  infir- 
mities, saw  the  difficulties  too  great  for  him  to  encounter ; 
and  though  his  inveterate  prepossessions  kept  him  from 
seconding  the  pretensions  of  Harold,  he  took  but  feeble 
and  irresolute  steps  for  securing  the  succession  to  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.""  While  he  continued  in  this  uncer- 
tainty he  was  surprised  by  sickness,  which  brought  him 
to  his  grave,  on  the  fifth  of  January  1066,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  twentv-fifth  of  his  reign. 

This  prince,  to  whom  the  monks  gave  the  title  of  Saint 
and  Confessor,  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  line  that  ruled 
in  England.  Tliough  his  reign  was  peaceable  and  for- 
tunate, he  owed  his  prosperity  less  to  his  own  abilities 
tlian  to  the  conjunctures  of  the  times.  The  Danes,  em- 
ployed in  other  enterprises,  attempted  not  those  incursions 
which  had  been  so  troublesome  to  all  his  predecessors, 
and  fatal  to  some  of  them.  The  facility  of  his  disposition 
made  him  acquiesce  under  the  government  of  Godwin 
and  his  son  Harold ;  and  the  abilities,  as  well  as  the 
power,  of  these  noblemen  enabled  them,  while  they  were 
intrusted  with  authority,  to  preserve  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  most  commendable  circumstance  of 
Edward's  government,  was  his  attention  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  his  compiling,  for  that  purpose,  a 
body  of  laws,  which  he  collected  fiora  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
bert,  Ina,  and  Alfred.  This  compilation,  though  now  lost, 
(for  the  laws  that  p;iss  under  E.d ward's  name  were  com- 
posed afterwards,')  was  long  the  object  of  affection  to  the 
English  nation. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first  that  touched  for 
the  king's  evil :  the  opinion  of  his  sanctity  procured  be- 
lief to  this  cure  among  the  people  :  his  successors  regarded 
it  as  a  part  of  their  state  and  grandeur  to  uphold  the  s;ime 
opinion.  It  has  been  continued  down  to  our  time ;  and 
the  practice  was  first  dropped  by  the  present  royal  family, 
who  obser^'ed.  That  it  could  no  longer  give  amazement 
even  to  the  populace,  and  was  attended  with  ridicule  in 
the  eyes  of  all  men  of  understanding. 

HAROLD. 

A.  D.  1(166.  Harold  had  so  well  prepared  matters  be- 
Januarj-.  fore  the  death  of  Edward,  that  he  imme- 
diately stepped  into  the  vacant  throne ;  and  his  accession 
waii  attended  with  as  little  opposition  and  disturbance,  as 
if  he  had  succeeded  by  the  most  undoubted  hereditary 
title.  The  citizens  of  London  were  his  zealous  partisans  : 
the  bishops  and  clergy  had  adopted  his  cause ;  and  all 
the  powerful  nobility,  connected  with  him  by  alliance  or 
friendship,  willingly  seconded  his  pretensions.  The  title 
of  Edgar  Atheling  was  scarcely  mentioned;  much  less 

b  The  whole  story  of  the  traosacMoDS  beti. . ^^ 

Ibe  Duke  of  Kormaody.  is  lold  so  differeotlv  by  the . 

there  are  few  important  passages  of  the  English  history  liabk 
uncertainty.  1  have  followed  the  account  whicii  appeared  to  me  the 
most  consistent  and  probable.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  that  Edward  ever 
executed  a  will  in  the  dulte's  favour,  much  less  that  he  got  it  ratihed  by  the 
stales  of  the  liiogdom,  as  is  affirmed  by  some.  1  he  will  would  have  been 
known  to  all,  alid  would  have  been  piXKluced  by  the  Conqueror,  to  whom 
it  gave  so  plausible,  and  really  so  just  a  title ;  but  the  doubtful  and  am- 
biguous manner  in  which  he  seems  always  to  have  mentioned  it,  proves 
that  he  couhl  only  plead  the  known  intentions  of  that  monarch  in  his  fa- 
vour^  which  he  was  desirous  to  call  a  will.  There  is  indeed  a  charier  of 
the  Conqueror  preservetl  by  Dr.  Ilickes,  vol.  i.,  where  he  calls  himself  rex 
hereditaTim.  meaning  heir  by  will  ;  but  a  prince  possessed  of  so  nmch 
power,  and  attendeil  with  so  much  success,  may  employ  what  pretence  he 
pleases.  It  is  sutHcient  to  refute  his  pretences,  to  obser^-e,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  and  variation  among  historians,  with  regard  to  a  point 
which,  had  it  been  real,  must  have  been  agreed  upon  bv  all  of  them. 

Again,  some  historians,  particularly  Malmesbury  and  Matthew  of  Wcst- 
niinster,  attirm  that  tlarold  had  no  intention  of  going  over  to  Normandy, 


the  claim  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy :  and  Harold,  as- 
sembling his  partisans,  received  the  crown  from  their 
hands,  without  waiting  for  the  free  deliberation  of  the 
states,  or  regularly  submitting  tlie  question  to  their  deter- 
mination.'' If  anv  were  averse  to  this  measure,  they  were 
obliged  to  conceal  their  sentiments ;  and  the  new  prince, 
taking  a  general  silence  for  consent,  and  founding  his  title 
on  the  supposed  suffrages  of  the  people,  which  appeared 
unanimous,  was,  on  the  day  immediately  succeeding  Ed- 
ward's death,  crowned  and  anointed  king,  by  Aldred, 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  whole  nation  seemed  joyfully 
to  acquiesce  in  his  elevation. 

The  first  svmptoms  of  danger  which  the  king  discovered 
came  from  abroad,  and  from  his  own  brother  Tosti,  who 
had  submitted  to  a  voluntary  banishment  in  Flanders. 
Enraged  at  the  successful  ambition  of  Harold,  to  which 
he  himself  had  fallen  a  victim,  he  filled  the  court  of  Bald- 
win with  complaints  of  the  injustice  which  he  had  suffer- 
ed :  he  engaged  tlie  interest  of  that  family  against  his  bro- 
ther :  he  endeavoured  to  form  intrigues  with  some  of  the 
discontented  nobles  in  England  :  he  sent  his  emissaries 
to  Norway,  in  order  to  rouse  to  arms  the  freebooters  of 
tliat  kingdom,  and  to  excite  their  hopes  of  reaping  advan- 
tage from  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  on  the  usurpation 
of  the  new  king :  and  that  he  might  render  the  combina- 
tion more  formidable,  he  made  a  journey  to  Normandy  ; 
in  expectation  that  the  duke,  wlio  had  married  Matilda, 
another  daughter  of  Baldwin,  would,  in  revenge  of  his 
own  wTongs,  as  well  as  those  of  Tosti,  second,  by  his 
counsels  and  forces,  the  projected  invasion  of  England." 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  first  received  intelli- 
gence of  Harold's  intrigues  and  accession,  had  been  moved 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation  ;  but  that  he  might 
give  the  better  colour  to  his  pretensions,  he  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  England,  upbraiding  that  prince  with  his  breach 
of  faith,  and  summoning  him  to  resign  immediately  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom.  Harold  replied  to  the  Norman 
ambassadors.  That  the  oath,  with  which  he  was  reproach- 
ed, had  been  extorted  by  the  well-grounded  fear  of  vio- 
lence, and  could  never,  for  that  reason,  be  regarded  as 
obligatory ;  that  he  had  had  no  commission,  either  from 
the  late  king,  or  the  states  of  England,  who  alone  could 
dispose  of  the  crown,  to  make  anv  tender  of  the  succession 
to  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  if  he,  a  private  person, 
had  assumed  so  much  aut'hority,  and  had  even  voluntarily 
sworn  to  support  the  duke's  pretensions,  the  oath  was 
unlawful,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  breaking  it :  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  people ;  and  should  prove 
himself  totally  unworthy  of  tlieir  favour,  did  he  not  stre- 
nuously maintain  those  national  liberties,  with  whose  pro- 
tection they  had  intrusted  him  :  and  tliat  the  duke,  it  he 
made  any  attempt  by  force  of  arms,  should  experience 
the  power  of  a  united  nation  conducted  by  a  prince,  who, 
sensible  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  him  by  his  royal 
dignity,  was  determined  that  the  same  moment  should 
put  a  period  to  his  life  and  to  his  government.' 

This  answer  was  no  other  than  William  expected ;  and 
he  had  previously  fixed  his  resolution  of  making  an  at- 
tempt upon  England.  Consulting  only  his  courage,  his 
resentment,  and  his  ambition,  he  overlooked  all  the  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  an  attack  on  a  great  kingdom  by 
such  inferior  force,  and  he  saw  only  the  circumstances 
which  would  facilitate  his  enterprise.    He  considered  that 

besides  that  this  story  is  not  probable  in  itself,  and  is  contradicted  by  most 
of  the  ancient  historians,  it  is  contradicted  by  a  very  curious  and  autbenUc 
monument  lately  discovered.  It  is  a  tapestry,  preserved  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Rouen,  and  supposed  to  have  been  wroutht  by  orders  of  Matil- 
da, wife  to  the  emperor  :  at  least  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Harold  is 
there  represented  as  taking  his  departure  from  King  Edward  in  execution 
of  some  commission,  and  mounting  his  vessel  with  a  great  train.  1  he 
design  of  redeeming  his  brother  and  nephew  who  were  hostages,  is  tlie 
most  tikelv  cause  that  can  be  assigned  ■.  and  is  accordingly  mentioned  by 
Eadmer,  lloveden,  Bromplon.  and  Simeon  of  Durham.  For  a  further 
account  of  this  piece  of  tapestry,  see  Hisloire  de  I' Academic  de  Littera- 
ture,  lorn.  ix.  page  5.15. 

c  Spelm.  in  verbo  beltisa, 
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En^'land,  ever  since  tlie  accession  of  Canute,  had  enjoyed 
profound  trumiuillity,  durinj;  a  jienod  of  near  fifty  years  ; 
and  it  would  require  time  for  its  .soldiers,  enervated  by 
long  peace,  to  learn  discipline,  and  its  Kcnerals  experi- 
ence. ■  He  knew  that  it  \vas  entirely  unprovided  with  for- 
tified towns,  by  which  it  could  prolong  the  war ;  but  must 
venture  its  whole  fortune  in  one  decisive  action  against  a 
veteran  enemv,  who,  being  once  master  of  the  field,  would 
be  in  a  condition  to  overrun  the  kingdom.  He  saw  that 
Harold,  though  he  had  given  proofs  of  vigour  and  bravery, 
had  newlv  mounted  a  throne,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
faction,  from  which  he  had  excluded  a  very  ancient  royal 
family,  and  which  was  likely  to  totter  under  him  by 
its  own  instability,  much  more  if  shaken  by  any  violent 
external  impulse.'  And  he  hoped,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  crossing  the  sea,  quitting  his  own  country, 
and  leaving  himself  no  hopes  of  retreat;  as  it  would 
astonish  tlie  enemy  by  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise, 
would  inspirit  his  soldiers  by  despair,  and  rouse  them  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Norman  arms. 

The  Normans,  ;is  thev  had  long  been  distinguished  by 
valour  among  all  the  European  nations,  had  at  this  time 
attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  military  glorv.  Besides 
acquiring  bv  arms  such  a  noble  territory  in '  l^rance,  be- 
sides defending  it  against  continual  attempts  of  the  French 
monarch  and  all  its  neighbours,  besides  exerting  many 
acts  of  vigour  under  their  present  sovereign ;  they  had, 
about  this  very  time,  revived  their  ancient  fame,  by  the 
most  hazardous  exploits,  and  the  most  wonderful  successes 
in  the  other  extremity  of  Europe.  A  few  Norman  ad- 
venturers in  Italy  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant,  not 
only  over  the  Italians  and  Greeks,  but  the  Germans  and 
Saracens,  that  they  expelled  those  foreigners,  procured  to 
themselves  ample  estamishments,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.s  These  en- 
terprises of  men,  who  were  all  of  them  vassals  in  Nor- 
mandy, many  of  them  banished  for  faction  and  rebellion, 
excited  the  ambition  of  the  haughty  William;  who  dis- 
dained, after  such  examples  of  fortune  and  valour,  to  be 
deterred  from  making  an  attack  on  a  neighbouring  country, 
where  he  could  be  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  his 
principality. 

The  situation  also  of  Europe  inspired  William  with 
hopes,  that,  besides  his  brave  Normans,  he  might  employ 
against  England  the  flower  of  the  military  force  which  was 
dispersed  in  all  the  neighbouring  states.  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  progress  of  the 
feudal  institutions,  were  divided  and  subdivided  into 
many  principalities  and  baronies  ;  and  the  possessors,  en- 
joying the  civil  jurisdiction  within  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  arms,  acted,  in  many  respects,  as  independent 
sovereigns,  and  maintained  their  properties  and  privileges, 
less  by  the  authority  of  laws  than  by  their  own  force  and 
valour.  A  military  spirit  had  universally  diffused  itself 
throughout  Europe ;  and  the  several  leaders,  whose  minds 
were  elevated  by  their  princely  situation,  greedily  em- 
braced the  most  hazardous  enterprises  ;  and  being  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  from  their  infancy  but  recitals  of  the 
success  attending  wars  and  battles,  they  were  promoted 
by  a  natural  ambition  to  imitate  those  adventures  winch 
they  heard  so  much  celebrated,  and  which  were  so  much 
exaggerated  by  the  credulity  of  the  age.  United,  however 
loosely,  by  their  duty  to  one  superior  lord,  and  by  their 
connexions  with  the  great  body  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belonged,  they  desired  to  spread  their  fame  each  be- 
yond his  own  district ;  and  in  all  assemblies,  whether  insti- 
tuted for  civil  deliberations,  for  military  expeditions,  or 
merely  for  show  and  entertainment,  to  outshine  each  other 
by  the  reputation  of  strength  and  prowess.  Hence  their 
genius  for  chivalry  ;  hence  their  impatience  of  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  and  hence  their  readiness  to  embark  in  any 
dangerous  enterprise,  how  little  soever  interested  in  its 
liiilure  or  success. 

\V  illiam,  by  his  power,  his  courage,  and  his  abilities, 
had  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence  among  those  hauglity 
chieftains ;  and  every  one  who  desired  to  signalize  himself 
by  his  address  in  military  exercises,  or  his  valour  in 
action,  had  been  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  reputation  in 
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the  court  and  in  tlie  armies  of  Normandy.  Entertained 
with  that  hospitality  and  courtesy  which  distinguished  the 
age,  they  had  formed  attachments  with  the  |)rince,  and 
greedily  attended  to  the  prospects  of  the  signal  glory  and 
elevation  which  he  promised  them  in  return  for  their  con- 
currence m  an  expedition  against  England.  The  more 
grandeur  there  appeared  in  the  attempt,  the  more  it  suited 
tlieir  romantic  spirit :  the  fame  of  tlie  intended  invasion 
was  already  difliised  every  where  :  multitudes  crowded 
to  tender  to  the  duke  their  service,  with  that  of  their  vas- 
sals and  retainers  :'"  and  William  found  less  difficulty  in 
cornpletincr  his  levies,  than  in  choosing  the  most  veteran 
forces,  ana  in  rejecting  the  otters  of  those  who  were  impa- 
tient to  acquire  fame  under  so  renowned  a  leader. 

Besides  these  advantages,  which  William  owed  to  his 
personal  valour  and  good  conduct ;  he  was  indebted  to 
fortune  for  procuring  him  some  assistance,  and  also  for 
removing  many  obstacles  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
expect  in  an  undertaking,  in  which  all  his  neighbours  were 
so  deeply  interested.  Conan,  Count  of  Brittany,  was  his 
mortal  enemy  :  in  order  to  throw  a  damp  upon  the  duke's 
enterprise,  he  chose  this  conjuncture  for  reviving  his  claim 
to  Normandy  itself;  and  he  required  that,  in  case  of  Wil- 
liam's success  against  England,  the  possession  of  that 
duchy  should  devolve  to  him.'  But  Conan  died  sudden- 
ly after  making  this  demand  ;  and  Hoel,  his  successor,  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  malignity,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  prudence  of  his  predecessor,  zealously  seconded 
the  duke  s  views,  and  sent  his  eldest  son,  Alain  Fergant, 
to  serve  under  him  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  Bretons. 
The  Counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Flanders  encouraged  their 
subjects  to  engage  in  the  expedition ;  and  even  the  court 
of  France,  though  it  might  justly  fear  the  aggrandizement 
of  so  dangerous  a  vassal,  pursued  not  its  interests  on  this 
occasion  with  sufficient  vigour  and  resolution.  Philip  I., 
the  reigning  monarch,  was  a  minor  ;  and  William,  having 
communicated  his  project  to  the  council,  haying  desired 
assistance,  and  offered  to  do  homage,  in  case  of  his  suc- 
cess, for  the  crown  of  England,  was  indeed  openly  order- 
ed to  lay  aside  all  thouijhts  of  the  enterprise  ;  out  the  Earl 
of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law,  being  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
gency, favoured  under-hand  his  levies,  and  secretly  en- 
couraged the  adventurous  nobility  to  enlist  under  the 
standard  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

The  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  besides  openly  giving  all  his 
vassals  permission  to  embark  in  this  expedition,  which  so 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  Europe,  promised  his  pro- 
tection to  the  duchy  of  Normandy  during  the  absence  of 
the  prince,  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  employ  his  whole 
force  in  the  invasion  of  England.''  But  the  most  import- 
ant ally  whom  William  gained  by  his  negociations  was 
the  Pope,  who  had  a  mighty  influence  over  the  ancient 
barons,  no  less  devout  in  their  religious  principles,  than 
valorous  in  their  military  enterprises.  The  Roman  pon- 
tiff, after  an  insensible  "progress,  during  several  ages  of 
darkness  and  ignorance,  oegan  now  to  lift  his  head  open- 
ly above  all  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  to  assume  the  office 
of  a  mediator,  or  even  an  arbiter,  in  the  quarrels  of  tlie 
greatest  monarchs ;  to  interpose  in  all  secular  affairs  ;  and 
to  obtrude  his  dictates  as  sovereign  laws  on  his  obsequious 
disciples.  It  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  Alexander  II., 
the  reigning  Pope,  forembracing  William's  quarrel,  that  he 
alone  had  made  an  appeal  to  his  tribunal,  and  rendered 
him  umpire  of  the  dispute  between  him  and  Harold  ;  but 
there  were  other  advantages  which  that  nontifl'  foresaw 
must  result  from  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Norman 
arms.  That  kingdom,  though  at  first  converted  by  Romish 
missionaries,  though  it  had  afterwards  advanced  some 
further  ste|)s  towards  subjection  to  Rome,  maintained  still 
a  considerable  independence  in  its  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration ;  and  forming  a  world  within  itself,  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  h.id  hitherto  proved  in- 
accessible to  those  exorbitant  claims  which  supported  the 
grandeur  of  the  papacy.  Alexander  therefore  hoped,  that 
the  French  and  Norman  barons,  if  successful  in  their  en- 
terprise, might  import  into  that  country  a  more  devoted 
reverence  to  the  holy  see,  and  bring  the  English  churches 
to  a  nearer  conformity  with  those  of  the  continent.     He 
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declared  immediately  in  favour  of  William's  claim  ;  pro- 
nounced Harold  a  perjured  usurper ;  denounced  excom- 
munication against  nim  and  hrs  aillierents ;  and  the  more 
to  encourage  the  Duke  of  Normandy  in  his  enterprise,  he 
sent  him  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  with  one  of  St. 
Peter's  hairs  in  it.'  Tlius  were  all  the  ambition  and  violence 
of  that  invasion  covered  over  safely  with  the  broad  mantle 
of  religion. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  William  had  to  encounter 
in  his  preparations,  arose  from  his  own  subjects  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  states  of  the  duchy  were  assembled  at  Lisle- 
bonne  ;  and  supplies  being  demanded  for  the  intended 
enterprise,  which  promised  so  much  glory  and  advantage 
to  their  country,  there  appeared  a  reluctance  in  many 
members,  both  to  grant  sums  so  much  beyond  the  common 
measure  of  taxes  in  that  age,  and  to  set  a  precedent  of 
performing  their  military  service  at  a  distance  from  their 
own  country.  Tlie  duke,  finding  it  dangerous  to  solicit 
them  in  a  body,  conferred  separately  with  the  richest  in- 
dividuals in  the  province ;  and  beginning  with  those  on 
whose  affections  tie  most  relied,  he  graduallv  engaged  all 
of  them  to  advance  the  sums  demanded.  The  Count  of 
Longueville  seconded  him  in  this  negociation ;  as  did  the 
Count  of  Mortaigne,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  and  espe- 
ciallv  William  Fitz-Ozborne,  Count  of  Breteiiil,  and  con- 
stable of  the  duchv.  Everv  person,  when  he  himself  was 
once  engaged,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  others ;  and  at 
last  the  states  themselves,  after  stipulating  that  this  con- 
cession should  be  no  precedent,  voted  that  they  would  as- 
sist their  prince  to  the  utmost  in  his  intended  enterprise.!" 

William  had  now  assembled  a  fleet  of  3000  vessels, 
great  and  small,"  and  had  selected  an  army  of  60,000 
men  from  among  those  numerous  supplies  which  from 
every  quarter  solicited  to  be  received  into  his  service. 
The  camp  bore  a  splendid  yet  a  martial  appearance,  from 
the  discipline  of  the  men,  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the 
horses,  the  lustre  of  the  arms,  and  the  accoutrements  of 
botn ;  but  above  all,  from  the  high  names  of  nobility  who 
engaged  under  the  banners  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
The  most  celebrated  were,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
Aimeri  de  Thouars,  Hugh  d'Estaples,  William  d'Evreux, 
Geoffrey  de  Rotrou,  Roger  de  Beaumont,  \\illiam  de 
Warenne,  Roger  de  Montgomerv,  Hugh  de  Grantmesnil, 
Charles  IMartel,  and  Geoffrey  Giftard."  To  these  bold 
chieftains  William  held  up  the  spoils  of  England  as  the 
prize  of  their  valour ;  and  pointing  to  the  opposite  shore, 
called  to  them,  that  there  was  the  field  on  which  they 
must  erect  trophies  to  their  name,  and  fix  their  establish- 
ments. 

While  he  was  making  these  mighty  preparations,  the 
duke,  that  he  might  increase  the  number  of  Harold's 
enemies,  excited  the  inveterate  rancour  of  Tosti,  and  en- 
couraged him,  in  concert  with  Harold  Halfagar,  King  of 
Norway,  to  infest  the  coasts  of  England.  Tosti,  having 
collected  about  sixty  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Flanders,  put 
to  sea ;  and  after  committing  some  depredations  on  the 
south  and  east  coasts,  he  sailed  to  Northumberland,  and 
was  there  joined  by  Halfagar,  who  came  over  with  a  great 
armament  of  three  hundred  sail.  The  combined  fleets 
entered  the  Humber,  and  disembarked  the  troops,  who 
began  to  extend  their  depredations  on  all  sides ;  when 
Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Edwin,  Earl  of 
Mercia,  the  king's  brothcriin-law,  having  hastilv  collected 
some  forces,  ventured  to  give  them  battle.  The  action 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  these  two  noblemen. 

Harold,  informed  of  this  defeat,  hastened  with  an  army 
to  the  protection  of  his  people;  and  expressed  the  utmost 
ardour  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the  crown  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him.  This  prince,  though  he  was 
not  sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  from  the 
great  combination  against  him,  had  employed  every  art  of 
popularity  to  acquire  the  affections  of  trie  public  ;  and  he 
gave  so  many  proofs  of  an  equitable  and  prudent  adminis- 
tration, that  the  English  found  no  reason  to  repent  the 
choice  which  they  had  made  of  a  sovereign.  They  flock- 
ed from  all  quarters  to  join  his  standard ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  reached  the  enemy  at  Standford,  he  found  himself  in  a 
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condition  to  give  them  battle.  The  action 
was  bloody;  but  the  victory  was  decisive  on  "''"'  ^' 
the  side  of  Harold,  and  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
Norwegians,  together  with  the  death  of  Tosti  and  Hal- 
fag-ar.  Even  tlie  Nonvegian  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Harold ;  who  had  the  generosity  to  give  Prince  Olave, 
the  son  of  Haltiigar,  his  liberty,  and  allow  him  to  depart 
widi  twenty  vessels.  But  he  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice 
for  this  victory,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  was  landed  with  a  great  army  in  the 
south  of  England. 

The  Norman  fleet  and  army  had  been  assembled,  early 
in  the  summer,  at  the  mouth  "of  the  small  river  Dive,  and 
all  the  troops  had  been  instantly  embarked ;  but  die 
winds  proved  long  conti-ary,  and  detained  them  in  that 
harbour.  The  authority,  however,  of  the  duke,  the  good 
discipline  maintained  among  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  and 
the  great  care  in  supplying  them  with  provisions,  had 
prevented  any  disorder ;  when  at  last  the  wind  became 
favourable,  and  enabled  them  to  sail  along  the  coast,  till 
they  reached  St.  Valori.  There  were,  however,  several 
vessels  lost  in  this  short  passage  ;  and  as  the  wind  again 
proved  contrary,  the  army  began  to  imagine  that  Heaven 
had  declared  against  them,  and  tliat,  notwithstanding  the 
Pope's  benediction,  they  were  destined  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. These  bold  warriors,  who  despised  real  dangers, 
were  very  subject  to  the  dread  of  imaginary  ones ;  and 
many  of  them  began  to  mutiny,  some  of  them  even  to 
desert  their  colours ;  when  the  duke,  in  order  to  support 
their  drooping  hopes,  ordered  a  procession  to  be  made 
with  the  reliques  of  St.  \'alori,P  and  prayers  to  be  said  for 
more  favourable  weather.  The  wind  instantly  changed ; 
and  as  this  incident  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of 
St.  Michael,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Normandv,  the  soldiers, 
fancying  they  saw  the  hand  of  Heaven  in  all  these  concur- 
ring circumstances,  set  out  with  the  greatest  alacrity :  they 
met  with  no  opposition  on  their  passage :  a  great  fleet, 
which  Harold  had  assembled,  and  which  had  cruised  all 
summer  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  been  dismissed,  on  his 
receiving  false  intelligence  that  \\'il!iam,  discouraged  by 
contrary  winds  and  other  accidents,  had  laid  aside  his 
preparations.  The  Norman  armament,  proceeding  in  great 
order,  ai-rived,  without  any  materia!  loss,  at  Pe%-ensev,  in 
Sussex;  and  the  army  quietly  disembarked.  The  duke 
himself,  as  he  leaped  on  shore,  happened  to  stumble  and 
fall ;  but  had  the  preseYice  of  mind,  it  is  said,  to  turn  the 
omen  to  his  advantage,  by  calling  aloud  that  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country.  And  a  soldier  running  to  a 
neighbouring  cottage,  plucked  some  thatch,  which,  as  if 
giving  him  seisin  of  the  kingdom,  he  presented  to  his 
general.  The  joy  and  alacritv  of  William  and  his  whole 
army  were  so  great,  that  theV  were  nowise  discouraged, 
even  when  thev  heard  of  Harold's  great  victory  over  the 
Norwegians :  they  seemed  rather  to  wait  with  impatience 
the  arrival  of  tlie  enemy. 

The  victory  of  H;irold,  though  great  and  honourable, 
had  proved  in  the  main  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  niin.  He 
lost  many  of  his  bravest  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
action ;  and  he  disgusted  the  rest  by  refusing  to  distri- 
bute the  Norwegian  spoils  among  them  :  a  conduct  which 
was  little  agreeable  to  his  usual  generosity  of  temper; 
but  which  his  desire  of  sparing  the  people,  in  the  war  that 
impended  over  him  from  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  had 
probably  occasioned.  He  hastened,  bv  quick  marches, 
to  reach  this  new  invader ;  but  though  lie  was  reinforced 
at  London  and  other  places  with  fresh  troops,  he  found 
himself  also  weakened  bv  the  desertion  of  his  old  soldiers, 
who,  from  fatigue  and  discontent,  secretly  mthdrew  from 
their  colours.  His  brother  Gurth,  a  man  of  bravery  and 
conduct,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  the  event ; 
and  remonstrated  with  the  king,  that  it  would  be  better 
policy  to  prolong  the  war ;  at  least,  to  spare  his  own  per- 
son in  the  action.  He  urged  to  him,  tnat  the  desperate 
situation  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  made  it  requisite  for 
that  prince  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  put 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  issue  of  a  battle ;  but  that  the 
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Kinir  of  Ensjland,  in  his  own  country,  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, |)iovi(l(,d  with  every  supply,  had  more  certain  and 
less  daiifrerinis  means  of  insurinp;  to  himself  the  victory : 
that  the  Norman  troops,  elated  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
highest  holies,  and  seeing,  on  the  other,  no  resource  in 
case  of  a  discomtiture,  would  fif^ht  to  the  last  extremity  ; 
and  beiuK  the  Hower  of  all  the  warriors  of  the  continent, 
must  be  regarded  as  formidable  to  the  English ;  that  if 
their  first  fire,  which  is  always  the  most  dangerous,  were 
allowed  to  languish  for  want  of  action ;  if  they  were 
harassed  with  small  skirmishes,  straitened  in  provisions, 
and  fatigued  with  the  bad  weather  and  deep  roads  during 
the  winter  season,  which  was  approaching,  they  must  fall 
an  easy  and  a  bloodless  prey  to  their  enemy :  that  if  a 
general  action  were  delayed,  the  English,  sensible  of  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  their  properties,  as  well  as 
liberties,  were  exposed  from  those  rapacious  invaders, 
would  hasten  from  all  quarters  to  his  assistance,  and 
would  render  his  army  invincible :  that  at  least,  if  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  ought  not  to 
expose  his  own  person,  but  reserve,  in  case  of  disastrous 
accidents,  some  resource  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  kingdom:  and  that  having  once  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  constrained  to  swear,  and  that  upon  the 
holy  reliques,  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  it  were  better  that  the  command  of  the  army 
should  be  intrusted  to  another,  who,  not  being  bound  by 
those  sacred  ties,  might  give  the  soldiers  more  assured 
hones  of  a  prosperous  issue  to  the  combat. 

Harold  was  deaf  to  all  these  remonstrances :  elated 
with  his  past  prosperity,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  his  na- 
tive courage,  he  resolved  to  give  battle  in  person  ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  drew  near  to  the  Normans,  who  had  re- 
moved their  camp  and  fleet  to  Hastings,  where  they  fixed 
their  quarters.  He  was  so  confident  of  success,  that  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  duke,  promising  him  a  sura  of 
money  if  he  would  depart  the  kingdom  without  effusion 
of  blood  :  but  his  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain  ;  and 
William,  not  to  be  behind  with  his  enemy  in  vaunting, 
sent  him  a  message  by  some  monks,  requiring  him  either 
to  resign  the  kingdom,  or  to  hold  it  of  him  in  fealty,  or  to 
submit  their  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope,  or  to  fight 
him  in  single  combat.  Harold  replied,  that  the  God  of 
battles  would  soon  be  the  arbiter  of  all  their  diiferences.i 

The  English  and  Normans  now  prepared  themselves 
for  this  important  decision  ;  but  the  aspect 
"  '^  °  "■  of  things  on  the  night  before  the  battle  was 
very  different  in  the  two  camps.  The  English  spent  the 
time  in  riot,  and  jollity,  and  disorder;  the  Normans  in 
silence,  and  in  prayer,  and  in  the  other  functions  of  their 
religion.'  On  the  morning,  the  duke  called  together  the 
most  considerable  of  his  commanders,  and  made  them  a 
sneech  suitable  to  the  occasion.  He  represented  to  them, 
tiiat  the  event  which  they  and  he  had  long  wished  for  was 
approaching ;  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  now  depended 
on  their  swords,  and  would  be  decided  in  a  single  ac- 
tion :  that  never  army  had  greater  motives  for  exerting  a 
vigorous  courage,  whether  they  considered  the  prize  which 
would  attend  their  victory,  or  the  inevitable  destruction 
which  must  ensue  upon  their  discomfiture  :  that  if  their 
martial  and  veteran  bands  could  once  break  those  raw 
soldiers,  who  had  rashly  dared  to  approach  them,  they 
conquered  a  kingdom  at  one  blow,  and  were  justly  en- 
titled to  all  its  possessions  as  the  reward  of  their  (irosper- 
ous  valour  :  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  remitted  in  the 
least  their  wonted  prowess,  an  enraged  enemy  hung  upon 
their  rear,  the  sea  met  them  in  their  retreat,  and  an  igno- 
minious death  was  the  certain  punishment  of  their  im- 
prudent cowardice :  that  by  collecting  so  numerous  and 
Dmve  a  host,  he  had  insured  every  human  means  of  con- 
quest ;  and  the  commander  of  the  enemy,  by  his  criminal 
conduct,  had  given  him  just  cause  to  hope  for  the  favour 
of  the  Almighty,  in  whose  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of 
wars  and  battles  :  and  that  a  perjured  usurper,  anathema- 
tized by  the  sovereign  pontiff',  and  conscious  of  his  own 
breach  of  faith,  would  be  struck  with  terror  on  their  appear- 
ance, and  would  prognosticate  to  himself  that  fate  which 
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his  multiplied  crimes  had  8»  justly  merit<^d.»  The  duke 
next  divided  his  iurny  into  tliree  lines :  the  first,  led  by 
Montgomery,  consisted  of  archers  and  light-armed  in- 
fantry :  the  second,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  composed 
of  his  bravest  battalions,  heavy  armed,  and  ranged  in  close 
order :  his  cavalry,  at  whose  head  he  placed  himself, 
formed  the  third  line ;  and  were  so  disposed,  that  they 
stretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing  ol 
the  army.'  He  ordered  the  signal  of  battle  to  be  given; 
and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  singing  the 
hymn  or  song  of  Roland,  the  famous  peer  of  Charlemagne," 
advanced,  in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towards  the  enemy. 
Harold  had  seized  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground,  aiid 
having  likewise  drawn  some  trenches  to  secure  his  flanks, 
he  resolved  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  to  avoid  all 
action  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  inferior.  The 
Kentish  men  were  placed  in  the  van;  a  post  which  they 
had  always  claimed  as  their  due  :  the  Londoners  guardei 
the  standard  :  and  the  king  himself,  accompanied  by  his 
two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  dismounting, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  expressed 
his  resolution  to  conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the  action.  The 
first  attack  of  the  Normans  was  desperate,  but  was  re- 
ceived with  equal  valour  by  the  English,  and  after  a 
furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undecided,  the  for- 
mer, overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  and  hard 
pressed  by  the  enemy,  began  first  to  relax  their  vigour, 
then  to  retreat ;  and  confusion  was  spreading  among  the 
ranks,  when  William,  who  found  himself  on  the  brink  of 
destruction,  hastened  with  a  select  band  to  the  relief  of 
his  dismayed  forces.  His  presence  restored  the  action ; 
thie  English  were  obliged  to  retire  with  loss  ;  and  the  duke, 
ordering  his  second  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  attack 
with  fresh  forces,  and  with  redoubled  courage.  Finding 
that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of  ground,  and 
animated  by  the  example  of  their  prince,  still  made  a 
vigorous  resistance,  he  tried  a  stratagem,  which  was  very 
delicate  in  its  management,  but  which  seemed  advisable 
in  his  desperate  situation,  where,  if  he  gained  not  a  de- 
cisive victory,  he  was  totally  undone  :  he  commanded  his 
troops  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  to  allure  the  enemy 
from  their  ground  by  the  appearance  of  flight.  The  ;uti- 
fice  succeeded  against  those  unexperienced  soldiers,  who, 
heated  by  the  action,  and  sanguine  in  their  hones,  pre- 
cipitately followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  William 
gave  orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry  should  face  about 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  the  cavalry  rnake  an  assault  upon 
their  wings,  and  both  of  them  pursue  the  advantage, 
which  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  enemy  must  give  them 
in  that  critical  and  decisive  moment.  Tlie  English  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  back  to  the  hill ; 
wlicre,  being  rallied  by  the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were 
able,  notwithstanding  their  loss,  to  maintain  the  post,  and 
continue  the  combat.  The  duke  tried  the  same  stratagem 
a  second  time  with  the  same  success;  but  even  after  this 
double  advantage,  he  still  found  a  great  body  of  the 
English,  who,  maintaining  themselves  in  firm  array, 
seemed  determined  to  disjiute  the  victory  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. He  ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make 
an  assault  upon  them ;  while  bis  archers,  placed  behind, 
should  gall  tbe  enemy,  who  were  exposed  by  the  situation 
of  the  ground,  and  who  were  intent  on  defending  them- 
selves against  the  swords  and  spears  of  the  assailants.  By 
this  disposition  he  at  last  prevailed  :  Harold  was  slain  by 
an  nn-ow,  while  he  was  combating  with  great  bravery  at 
the  head  of  his  men  :  his  two  brothers  shared  the  same 
fate  :  and  the  Enclisb,  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  those 
princes,  gave  ground  on  all  sides,  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  by  the  victorious  Normans.  A  few  troops, 
however,  of  the  vanquished,  had  still  the  courage  to  turn 
upon  their  pursuers ;  and  attacking  them  in  deep  and 
mirv  "round,  obtained  some  revense  for  tbe  slaughter  and 
dishonour  of  the  day.  But  the  appearance  of  the  duke 
obliged  them  to  seek"  their  safety  by  flight ;  and  darkness 
saved  them  from  any  further  pursuit  by  the  enemy 

Thus  was  gained  'by  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  the 
great  and  decisive  victory  of  Hastings,  after  a  battle  which 
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was  foujlit  from  mornin?  tilV  sunset,  and  which  seemed 
worttiy,  by  the  heroic  valour  displayed  by  both  armies, 
and  by  With  commanders,  to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty 
kmcdom.  William  had  three  horses  killed  under  him ; 
and  there  fell  near  fifteen  thousand  men  on  the  side  of 
the  Normans  :  the  loss  was  still  more  considerable  on 
that  of  the  vanquished  ;  besides  the  death  of  the  king 
and  his  two  brotliers.  The  dead  body  of  Harold  was 
brought  to  William,  and  was  generously  restored  without 
ransom  to  his  mother.  The  Norman  army  left  not  the 
field  of  battle  without  giving  thanks  to  Heaven  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  for  tlieir  victory  :  and  the  prince, 
having  refreshed  his  troops,  prepared  to  push  to  the  ut- 
most his  advantage  agaiast  the  divided,  dismayed,  and 
discomfited  English. 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEKOR. 

GoDSequenres  of  the  b.iHle  of  Hustings — Submission  of  the  Enclish — Set- 
tlement of  the  government — Kind's  return  to  Normandy — Distontenls 
of  the  En^ll3l^^iheir  insurrections — Kipoure  of  the  Norman  m>veru- 
"      '  rigours  of  the  government — Inlroduc- 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation 
CoDseqiiences     which  seized  the  English,  when  they  received 
of  the  haiile  of  intelligence    of    the   unfortunate   battle    of 
as  mgs.  Hastings,  the  death  of  their  king,  the  slaugh- 

ter of  their  principal  nobility  and  of  their  bravest  warriors, 
and  the  rout  and  aispersion  of  the  remainder.  But  though 
the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  that  fatal  action  was 
considerable,  it  miglit  have  been  repaired  by  a  great  nation ; 
where  the  people  were  generally  armed,  and  w^here  there 
resided  so  many  powerful  noblemen  in  every  province, 
who  could  have  assembled  their  retainers,  and  have  obliged 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  divide  his  army,  and  probablv 
to  waste  it  in  a  variety  of  actions  and  rencounters.  It  was 
thus  that  the  kingdom  had  formerly  resisted,  for  many 
years,  its  invaders,  and  had  been  gradually  subdued,  bv 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes ; 
and  equal  difficulties  might  have  been  apprehended  by 
William  in  this  bold  and  hazardous  enterprise.  But  there 
were  several  vices  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  for  the  English  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties in  so  critical  an  emergency.  The  people  had  in  a  great 
measure  lost  all  national  pride  and  spirit,  by  their  recent 
and  long  subjection  to  the  Danes ;  and  as  Canute  had,  in 
the  course  of  his  administration,  much  abated  the  rigours 
of  conquest,  and  had  governed  them  equitably  bv  their 
own  laws,  they  regarded  with  the  less  terror  the' ignominy 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  deemed  the  inconveniences  of  sub- 
mission less  formidable  than  those  of  bloodshed,  war,  and 
resistance.  Their  attachment  also  to  the  ancient  roval 
family  had  been  much  weakened  by  their  habits  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Danish  princes,  and  by  their  late  election 
of  Harold,  or  their  acquiescence  in  his  usurpation.  And 
as  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  Edgar  Alhel- 
ing,  the  only  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  as  unfit  to  govern  them 
even  in  times  of  order  and  tranquillity ;  they  could  entertain 
small  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  repair  sucn  great  losses  as 
they  haci  sustained,  or  to  withstand  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

That  they  might  not,  however,  be  altogether  wanting  to 
themselves  in  this  extreme  necessity,  the  English  took 
some  steps  towards  adjusting  their  disjointed  government, 
and  uniting  themselves  against  the  common  enemv.  The 
two  potent  Earls,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  who  had'  fled  to 
London  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  army,  took  the  lead 
on  this  occasion  :  in  concert  with  Stigiuid,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  man  possessed  of  great  authoritv  and  of 
ample  revenues,  they  proclaimed  Edgar,  and  endeavoured 
to  put  the  people  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  encouraged 
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them  to  resist  the  Normans."  But  the  terror  of  the  late 
defeat,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  invaders,  in- 
creased the  confusion  inseparable  from  great  revolutions ; 
and  every  resolution  proposed  was  hasty,  fluctuating,  tu- 
multuary ;  disconcerted  by  fear  or  faction,  ill  planuetf,  and 
worse  executed. 

William,  that  his  enemies  might  have  no  leisure  to  re- 
cover from  their  consternation,  or  unite  their  counsels, 
immediately  put  himself  in  motion  afjer  his  victory,  and 
resolved  to  prosecute  an  enterprise  which  nothing  hut  ce- 
lerity and  vigour  could  render  finally  successful.  His  first 
attempt  was  against  Romney, whose  inhabitants  he  severely 
punished,  on  account  of  their  cruel  treatment  of  some 
Norman  seamen  and  soldiers,  who  had  been  carried  thi- 
ther by  stress  of  weather,  or  by  a  mistake  in  their  course :  ^ 
and  foreseeing  that  his  conquest  of  England  might  still  be 
attended  with  many  difficulties  and  with  much  opposition, 
he  deemed  it  necessary,  before  he  should  advance  further 
into  the  country,  to  make  himself  master  of  Dover,  which 
would  both  secure  hira  a  retreat  in  case  of  adverse  fortune, 
and  aftbrd  him  a  safe  landing-place  for  such  supplies  as 
might  be  requisite  for  pushing  his  advantages.  Tne  terror 
diffused  by  his  victory  at  Hastings  was  so  great,  that  the 
garrison  of  Dover,  though  numerous  and  well-provided, 
immediately  capitulated  ;  and  as  the  Normans,  rushing  in 
to  take  possession  of  the  town,  hastily  set  fire  to  some  of 
the  houses,  William,  desirous  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
English  by  an  appearance  of  lenity  and  justice,  made  com- 
pensation to  the  inhabitants  for  their  losses.": 

The  Norman  army,  being  much  distressed  with  a  dysen- 
tery, was  obliged  to  remain  here  eight  days,  but  the  duke, 
on  their  recovery,  advanced  with  quick  marches  towards 
London,  and  by  his  approach  increased  the  confusions 
which  were  already  so  prevalent  in  the  English  councils. 
The  ecclesiastics  in  particular,  whose  influence  was  great 
over  the  people,  began  to  declare  in  his  favour ;  and  as 
most  of  the  bishops  and  dignified  clergymen  were  even 
then  Frenchmen  or  Normans,  the  Pope's  bull,  by  which 
his  enterprise  was  avowed  and  hallowed,  was  now  openly 
insisted  on  as  a  reason  for  general  submission.  The  supe- 
rior learning  of  those  prelates,  which,  during  the  Confessor's 
reign,  had  raised  them  above  the  ignorant  Saxons,  made 
tlieir  opinions  be  received  with  implicit  faith  ;  and  a  young 
prince,  like  Edgar,  whose  capacity  was  deemed  so  mean, 
was  but  ill  qualified  to  resist  the  impression  which  they 
made  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  repulse  which  a  body 
of  Londoners  received  from  five  hundred  Norman  horse, 
renewed  in  the  city  the  terror  of  the  great  defeat  at  Hast- 
ings ;  the  easy  submission  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kent 
was  an  additional  discouragement  to  them  ;  the  burning 
of  Southwark  before  their  eyes,  made  them  dread  a  like 
fate  to  their  own  city ;  and  no  man  any  longer  entertained 
thoughts  but  of  immediate  safety  and  of  self-preservation. 
Even  the  Earls  Edwin  and  IMorcar,  in  despair  of  making 
effectual  resistance,  retired  with  their  troops  to  their  own 
provinces  ;  and  the  people  thenceforth  disposed  themselves 
unanimously  to  yield  to  the  victor.  As  soon  submission  of 
as  he  passed  tlie  Thames  at  Wallingford,  "le  Knglish. 
and  reached  Berkhamstead,  Stigand,  the  primate,  made 
submissions  to  him :  Before  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
city,  all  the  chief  nobility,  and  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  the 
new-elected  king,  came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  their 
intention  of  yielding  to  his  authority.''  They  requested 
him  to  motint  their  throne,  which  they  now  considered  as 
vacant ;  and  declared  to  him,  that  as  ttiey  had  always  been 
ruled  by  regal  power,  they  desired  to  follow,  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and  knew  of  no 
one  more  worthy  than  himself  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment." 

Though  this  was  the  great  object  to  which  the  duke's  en- 
terprise tended,  he  feigned  to  deliberate  on  the  ofler ;  and 
being  desirous  at  first  of  preserving  the  appearance  of  a 
legal  administration,  he  wished  to  obtain  a  more  explicit 
and  formal  consent  of  the  English  nation.f  But  Aimar  of 
Aquitain,  a  man  equally  respected  for  valour  in  the  field 
and  for  prudence  in  council,  remonstrating  with  him  on 
the  danger  of  delay  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  he  laid 
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iisidi!  all  furlhcr  scr\iples,  and  acce]ited  of  the  crown  which 
was  tondeied  him.  Orders  were  immediately  iss\ied  to 
|)re|)art'  every  thing  for  tlie  ceremony  of  his  coronation  ; 
Out  as  lie  was  yet  afraid  to  place  entire  confidence  in  the 
Londoners,  who  were  numerous  and  warlike,  he  meanwhile 
commanded  fortresses  to  be  erected,  in  order  to  curb  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  secure  his  person  and  coverninent.8 

Stigand  w;ls  not  much  in  the  duke's  favour,  both  because 
he  had  intruded  into  the  see  on  the  expulsion  of  Robert 
the  Norman,  and  because  he  possessed  such  influence  and 
authority  over  the  Enelish,''  as  inif;ht  be  dangerous  to  a 
new-established  monarch.  William,  therefore,  pretending 
that  the  primate  had  obtained  his  pall  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner from  Pope  Benedict  IX.  who  was  himself  an  usurper, 
refused  to  be  consecrated  by  him,  and  conferred  this  ho- 
nour on  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York.  Westminster  Abbey 
was  the  place  appointed  for  that  magnificent  ceremony  ; 
the  most  considerable  of  the  nobility,  both  English  and 
_  Norman,attended  the  duke  on  this  occasion  : 

'"^' '  ■  Aldred,  in  a  short  speech,  asked  the  former 
whether  they  agreed  to  accept  of  VVilliam  as  their  king ; 
the  Bishop  of  Coutance  put  the  same  question  to  the 
latter ;  and  both  being  answered  with  acclamations,'  Al- 
dred administered  to  the  duke  the  usual  coronation  oath, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  protect  the  church,  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  to  repress  violence  :  he  then  anointed 
)iim,  and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head.i*  There  appeared 
nothing  but  joy  in  the  countenance  of  the  spectators  :  but 
in  that  very  moment  there  burst  forth  the  strongest  symp- 
toms of  the  jealousy  and  animosity  which  prevailed  be- 
tween the  nations,  and  whicli  continually  increased  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince.  Tlie  Norman  soldiers,  who  were 
placed  without,  in  order  to  guard  the  church,  hearing  the 
shouts  within,  fancied  that  tlie  English  were  offering  vio- 
lence to  their  duke ;  and  they  immediately  assaulted  the 
populace,  and  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring  houses.  The 
alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  nobility  who  surrounded  the 
prince ;  both  English  and  Normans,  full  of  apprehensions, 
rushed  out  to  secure  themselves  from  the  present  danger ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  William  himself  was  able 
to  appease  the  tunuilt.' 

A.  0. 1M7  "^^^  lii"?,  thus  possessed  of  the  throne  by 
Seitleiiieni  oi  ihe  a  pretended  destination  of  King  Edward, 
Bovernrmnt.  j^^  |jy  r^  irregular  election  of  the  people, 
but  still  more  by  force  of  arms,  retired  from  London  to 
Berking,  in  Essex;  and  there  received  the  submissions  of 
all  the  nobility  who  had  not  attended  his  coronation. 
Edric,  suniamed  the  Forester,  grand-nephew  to  that  Edric 
so  noted  for  his  repeated  acts  of  perfidy  during  the  reigns 
of  Ethelred  and  Edmond  ;  Earl  Coxo,  a  man  famous  for 
bravery ;  even  Edwin  and  Morcar,  Earls  of  Mercia  and 
Northumberland ;  with  the  other  principal  noblemen  of 
England,  came  and  swore  fealty  to  him ;  were  received 
into  favour,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their 
estates  and  dignities."'  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance 
of  peace  and  trantjuillity  ;  and  William  had  no  other  oc- 
cupation than  to  give  contentment  to  the  foreigners  who 
had  assisted  him  to  mount  the  throne,  and  to  his  new 
subjects,  who  had  so  readily  submitted  to  him. 

lie  liad  got  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Harold,  which 
was  considerable ;  and  being  also  supplied  with  rich  pre- 
sents from  the  opulent  men  in  all  parts  of  England,  who 
were  solicitous  to  gain  the  favour  of  their  new  sovereign, 
he  distributed  great  sums  among  his  troops,  and  by  this 
/iberality  gave  them  hopes  of  obtaining  at  length  "those 
more  durable  establishments  which  they  had  expected 
from  his  enterprise."  The  ecclesiastics,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  had  much  forwarded  his  success,  and  he  failed 
not,  in  return,  to  express  his  gratitude  and  devotion  in 
the  manner  which  was  most  acceptable  to  them  :  he  sent 
Harold's  standard  to  the  pope,  accomjianied  with  many 
valuable  presents :  all  the  considerable  monasteries  and 
churches  in  France,  where  prayers  had  been  put  up  for 
his  success,  now  tasted  of  his  bounty  :"  the  English  monks 
found  him  well  disposed  to  favour  their  order  :  and  he 
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built  a  new  convent  near  Hastings,  which  he  called  Bat- 
tle Aliliey,  and  which,  on  pretence  of  supporting  monks 
to  pray  Rir  his  own  soul,  and  for  that  of  Harold,  served  as 
a  laslHiL:  iiiiiiinri;il  of  his  victory  .ii 

He  iiiiiniluii.l  into  England  that  strict  execution  of 
justice  Inr  uiiK  ii  Ins  administration  had  been  much  cele- 
lirated  in  iNorinandy  ;  and  even  during  this  violent  revo- 
lution, every  disorder  or  o|)pression  met  with  rigorous 
puiushment.'i  His  army,  in  particular,  was  governed  with 
severe  discipline ;  and  notwithstanding  the  insolence  of 
victory,  care  was  taken  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible 
to  the  jealousy  of  the  vanquished.  Tlie  king  appeared 
solicitous  to  unite,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  Normans 
and  the  English,  by  intermarriages  and  alliances  ;  and  all 
his  new  subjects  who  approached  his  person  were  received 
with  affability  and  regard.  No  signs  of  .suspicion  appear- 
ed, not  even  towards  Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  an- 
cient royal  family, whom  William  confirmed  in  the  honours 
of  Earl  of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  Harold,  and  whom 
he  affected  to  treat  with  the  highest  kindness,  as  nephew 
to  the  Confessor,  his  great  friend  and  benefactor.  Though 
he  confiscated  the  estates  of  Harold,  and  of  those  who  had 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  on  the  side  of  that  prince, 
whom  he  represented  as  an  usurper,  he  seemed  willing  to 
admit  of  every  plausible  excuse  for  past  opposition  to  his 
pretensions,  and  he  received  many  into  favour  who  had 
carried  arms  against  him.  He  confirmed  the  liberties  and 
immunities  of  London  and  tlie  other  cities  of  England  ; 
and  appeared  desirous  of  replacing  every  thing  on  ancient 
establisnments.  In  his  whole  administration  he  bore  the 
semblance  of  the  lawful  prince,  not  of  the  Conqueror ; 
and  the  English  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  had 
changed,  not  the  form  of  their  government,  but  the  succes- 
sion only  of  their  sovereigns,  a  matter  which  gave  them 
small  concern.  The  better  to  reconcile  his  new  subjects 
to  his  authority,  William  made  a  progress  through  some 
parts  of  England ;  and  besides  a  splendid  court  and  ma- 
jestic presence,  which  overawed  the  people,  already  struck 
with  his  military  fame,  the  appearance  of  his  clemency 
and  justice  gained  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  attentive 
to  the  first  steps  of  their  new  sovereign. 

But  amidst  this  confidence  and  friendship  which  he 
expressed  for  the  English,  the  king  took  care  to  place  all 
real  power  in  the  hands  of  his  Normans,  and  still  to  keep 
possession  of  the  sword,  to  which  he  was  sensible  he  had 
owed  his  advancement  to  sovereign  authority.  He  dis- 
armed the  city  of  London  and  other  places,  which  appear- 
ed most  warlike  and  populous ;  and  building  citadels  in 
that  capital,  as  well  as  in  Winchester,  Hereford,  and  the 
cities  best  situated  for  commanding  the  kingdom,  he 
quartered  Norman  soldiers  in  all  of  them,  and  left  no 
where  any  power  able  to  resist  or  oppose  him.  He  be- 
stowed the  forfeited  estates  on  tlie  most  eminent  of  his 
captains,  and  established  funds  for  the  payment  of  his 
soldiers.  And  thus,  while  his  civil  administration  carried 
the  face  of  a  legal  magistrate,  his  military  institutions  were 
those  of  a  master  and  tyrant ;  at  least  of  one  who  reserved 
to  himself,  whenever  he  pleased,  the  power  of  assuming 
that  character. 

By  this  mixture,  however,  of  vigour  and  kidr's  return  lo 
lenity,  he  had  so  soothed  the  minds  of  the  >orman.i). 
English,  that  he  thought  he  might  safely  revisit  his  native 
country,  and  enjoy  the  triumph  and  congratulation  of  his 
ancient  subjects.  He  left  the  administration  in  the  hands 
of  his  uterine  brother,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  and  of 
William  Fitz-Osberne.  Tliat  their  authority  jj^^^^ 
might  be  exposed  to  less  danger,  he  carried 
over  with  him  all  the  most  considerable  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, who,  while  they  served  to  grace  his  court  by  their 
presence  and  magnificent  retinues,  were  in  reality  hostages 
for  the  fidelity  of  the  nation.  Among  these  were  Edgar 
Atheling,  Stigand  the  primate,  the  Earls  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  Waltheof,  the  son  of  the  brave  Earl  Siward,  with 
others  eminent  for  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  and 
families,  or  for  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  dignities.     He 
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vn\s  visited  at  the  abbev  of  Fesramp,  where  he  resided 
cluring  some  time,  by  koduliih,  imcle  to  the  Kini;  of 
Trance,  aiid  by  many  powerful  princes  and  nobles,  who, 
liaving  contributed  to  his  enterprise,  were  desirous  of  par- 
ticip.Vting  in  the  joy  and  advantaijes  of  its  success,  [lis 
Enjsrhsh  courtiers,  willins;  to  insratiate  themselves  with 
theu:  new  sovereign,  outvied  each  other  in  equipages  and 
entertainments  ;  and  made  a  display  of  riches  which  struck 
the  foreigners  with  astonishment.  William  of  Poictiers, 
a  Norman  historian,''  who  was  present,  speaks  with  ad- 
miration of  the  beauty  of  their  persons,  the  size  and  work- 
manship of  their  silv'er  plate,  the  costliness  of  their  em- 
broideries, an  art  in  which  the  English  then  excelled ; 
and  he  expresses  himself  in  such  terms  as  tend  much  to 
exalt  our  idea  of  the  opulence  and  cultivation  of  the  peo- 
ple." But  though  everv  thing  bore  the  face  of  joy  and 
festivity,  and  William  himself  treated  his  new  courtiers 
with  great  appearance  of  kindness,  it  was  impossible  alto- 
gether to  prevent  the  insolence  of  the  Normans  ;  and  the 
English  nobles  derived  little  satisfaction  from  those  enter- 
tainments, where  they  considered  themselves  as  led  in 
triumph  by  their  ostentatious  conqueror. 
Disconienti  of  In  England  allairs  took  still  a  worse  turn 
ihe  iugiish.  during  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  Dis- 
contents and  complaints  multiplied  every  where  ;  secret 
conspiracies  were  entered  into  against  the  government ; 
hostilities  were  already  begun  in  many  places ;  and  everv 
thing  seemed  to  menace  a  revolution,  as  rapid  as  that  which 
had  placed  \\'illiam  on  the  throne.  '  The  historian  above 
mentioned,  who  is  a  panegyrist  of  his  master,  throws  the 
blame  entirely  on  the  fickle  and  mutinous  disposition  of 
the  English,  and  highly  celebrates  the  justice  and  lenity 
of  Odo's  and  Fitz-Osberne's  administration.'  But  other  his- 
torians, with  more  probability,  impute  the  cause  chiefly  to 
the  Normans,  who,  despising  a  people  that  had  so  easilv 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  envying  tneir  riches,  and  grudging 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  their  own  rapine,  were  desir- 
ous of  provoking  them  to  a  rebellion,  by  which  tliey  ex- 
pected to  acquire  new  confiscations  and  forfeitures,  and 
to  gratify  those  unbounded  hopes  which  they  had  formed 
in  entering  on  this  enterprise." 

It  is  evident  that  the  chief  reason  of  this  alteration  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  English,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  de- 
parture of  \\  illiam,  who  was  alone  able  to  curb  the 
Wolence  of  his  captains,  and  to  overawe  the  mutinies  of 
the  people.  Nothing  indeed  appears  more  strange  than 
that  this  prince,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  con- 
quest of  a  great,  Avarlike,  and  turbulent  nation,  should  ab- 
sent himself,  in  order  to  revisit  his  own  country,  which 
remained  in  profound  tranquillity,  and  was  not  menaced 
by  any  of  its  neighbours ;  and  should  so  long  leave  his 
iealous  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  an  insolent  and  licentious 
army.  Were  we  not  assured  of  the  solidity  of  his  genius, 
and  the  good  sense  displayed  in  all  other  circumstances  of 
his  conduct,  we  might  ascribe  this  measure  to  a  ■s'ain 
ostentation,  which  rendered  hmi  impatient  to  display  his 
pomp  and  magnificence  among  his  ancient  subjects.  It  is 
therefore  more  natural  to  believe,  that  in  so  extraordinary 
a  step  he  was  guided  by  a  concealed  policy ;  and  that, 
though  he  had  thought  proper  at  first  to  allure  the  people 
to  submission  by  the  semblance  of  a  legal  administration, 
he  found  that  he  could  neither  satisfy  his  rapacious  cap- 
tains, nor  secure  his  unstable  government,  without  further 
exerting  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  seizing  the  possessions 
of  the  English.  In  order  to  give  a  pretext  for  this  violence, 
he  endeavoured,  without  discovering  his  intentions,  to 
provoke  and  allure  them  into  irsurrections,  which,  he 
thought,  could  never  prove  dangerous,  while  he  detained 
all  the  principal  nobility  in  Normandy,  while  a  great  and 
victorious  army  was  quartered  in  England,  and  while  he 
himself  was  so  near  to  suppress  any  tumult  or  rebellion. 
But  as  no  ancient  writer  has  ascribed  this  tyrannical  pur- 
pose to  William,  it  scarcely  seems  allowable,  from  conjec- 
ture alone,  to  throw  such  an  imputation  upon  him. 

r  p.  SII.II". 

s  A3  tJie  hisiortan  chiefly  insists  on  flie  silver  plate,  his  p^dp^Hc  on  the 
English  mattniricirnce  shoM-s  only  liowincompelrnt  a  judtie  he  was  ot'lhe 


oust  have  been  tlie  rarest. 


1  Order.  Vital,  p.  5<'7. 


But  whether  we  are  to  account  for  that   rheir  i 
measure  from  the  king's  vanity  or  from  his  '■""s. 

policy,  It  was  the  immediate  c-ause  of  all  the  calamities 
which  the  English  endured  during  this  and  the  subsequent 
reigns,  and  gave  rise  to  those  mutual  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities between  them  and  the  Normans,  which  were 
never  appeased  till  a  long  tract  of  time  had  gradually 
united  the  two  nations,  and  made  them  one  people.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kent,  who  had  first  submitted  to  tlie  con- 
queror, were  tlie  first  that  attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke ; 
and  in  confederacy  with  Eustace,  Count  of  Bologne,  who 
had  also  been  disgusted  by  the  Normans,  they  made  an 
attempt,  though  without  success,  on  the  garrison  of 
Dover."  Edric  the  Forester,  whose  possessions  lay  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  being  provoked  at  the  depredations 
of  some  Norman  captains  in  his  neighbourhood,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Blethyn  and  Rowallan,  two  Welch 
princes  ;  and  endeavoured,  with  their  assistance,  to  repel 
force  by  force.''  But  though  these  open  hostilities  were 
not  very  considerable,  the  disaffection  was  general  among 
the  English,  who  had  become  sensible,  though  too  late,  of 
their  defenceless  condition,  and  began  already  to  expe- 
rience those  insults  and  injuries  which  a  nation  must  al- 
ways expect,  that  allows  itself  to  be  reduced  to  thtt 
abject  situation.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  entered  into  to 
perpetrate  in  one  day  a  general  massacre  of  the  Normans, 
like  that  which  had  formerly  been  executed  upon  the 
Danes ;  and  the  quarrel  was  become  so  general  and 
national,  that  the  vassals  of  Earl  Coxo,  having  desired  him 
to  head  them  in  an  insurrection,  and  finding  him  resolute 
in  maintaining  his  fidelity  to  \Villiam,  put  him  to  death 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

The  king,  informed  of  these  dangerous  _ 
discontents,  hastened  over  to  England  ;  and 
by  his  presence,  and  the  vigorous  measures  which  he  pur- 
sued, disconcerted  all  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators. 
Such  of  them  as  had  been  more  violent  in  their  mutiny, 
betrayed  their  guilt  by  flying  or  concealing  themselves ; 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  while  it  increased  the 
number  of  malcontents,  both  enabled  William  to  gratify 
further  the  rapacity  of  his  Norman  captains,  and  gave  them 
the  prospect  of  new  forfeitures  and  attainders.  The  king 
began  to  regard  all  his  English  subjects  as  inveterate  and 
irreclaimable  enemies  ;  and  thenceforth  either  embraced, 
or  was  more  fully  confirmed  in  the  resolution  of  seizing 
their  possessions,  and  of  reducing  them  to  the  most  abject 
slavery.  Though  the  natural  violence  and  severity  of  his 
temper  made  him  incapable  of  feeling  any  remorse  in  the 
execution  of  this  tyrannical  purpose,  he  had  art  enough  to 
conceal  his  intention,  and  to  presene  still  some  appear- 
ance of  justice  m  his  oppressions.  He  ordered  all  the 
English,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled  by  the  Nor- 
mans during  his  absence,  to  be  restored  to  their  estates.? 
But  at  the  same  time  he  imposed  a  general  tax  on  the 
people,  that  of  Danegelt,  which  had  been  abolished  by 
the  Confessor,  and  which  had  always  been  extremely  odious 
to  the  nation.' 

As  the  vigilance  of  William  overawed  the  ^  ^  ^^^ 
malcontents,  their  insurrections  yvere  more 
the  result  of  an  impatient  humour  in  the  people,  than  of 
any  regular  conspiracy,  which  could  give  them  a  rational 
hope  of  success  against  the  established  power  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  inhabitants  of  Exeter,  instigated  by  Githa, 
mother  to  King  Harold,  refused  to  admit  a  Norman  garri- 
son, and  betaking  themselves  to  arms,  yvere  strengthened 
bv  the  accession  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall."  The  king  hastened  yvith  his 
forces  to  cha.stise  this  revolt ;  and  on  h-.s  approach  the 
wiser  and  more  considerable  citizens,  sensible  of  the  un- 
equal contest,  persuaded  the  people  to  submit,  and  to  de- 
liver hostages  for  their  obedience.  A  sudden  mutiny  of 
the  populace  broke  this  agreement ;  and  William,  appear- 
ing before  the  yvalls,  ordered  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
hostages  to  be  put  ou^  as  an  earnest  of  that  severity  which 
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tlie  rebels  must  expect  if  they  persevered  in  their  revolt.'' 
The  iiih.iliil:iiit.s  were  anew  seized  witli  terror,  and  surren- 
deriiit:  at  discretion,  threw  themselves  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  supplicated  liis  clemency  and  forgiveness.  William 
was  not  destitute  of  generosity,  when  liis  temper  was  not 
hiirdeni'd  either  by  policy  or  passion  :  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  pardon  the  rebels,  and  he  set  guards  on  all  the  gates,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  rapacity  and  nisolenceof  his  soldiery.'' 
tiitha  escapeil  with  her  treasures  to  Flanders.  The  mal- 
contents ot  Cornwall  imitated  the  example  of  Exeter,  and 
met  with  like  treatment :  and  the  king  having  built  a 
citadel  ni  that  city,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of 
Baldwin,  son  of  tarl  Gilbert,  returned  to  Winchester,  and 
dispersed  his  army  into  their  quarters.  He  was  here  join- 
ed i)y  his  wife  Matilda,  who  had  not  before  visited  Eng- 
land, and  whom  he  now  ordered  to  he  crowned  by  Arch- 
bishop Aldred.  Soon  alter  she  brouglit  luni  an  accession 
to  his  family  by  the  birth  of  a  fourth  son,  whom  he  named 
Henry.  Ills  three  elder  sons,  Robert,  Richard,  and  Wil- 
liam, still  resided  in  Normandy. 

Rut  tho\igh  the  king  appeared  thus  fortunate,  both  in 
public  and  domestic  life,  the  discontents  of  his  English 
subjects  augmented  daily ;  and  the  injuries  committed 
and  suffered  on  both  sides,  rendered  the  quarrel  between 
them  and  the  Normans  absolutely  incurable.  The  inso- 
lence of  victorious  masters,  dispersed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, seemed  intolerable  to  the  natives ;  and  wherever 
thev  found  the  Normans,  separate  or  assembled  in  small 
bodies,  tliey  secretly  set  upon  them,  and  gratified  their 
vengeance  by  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies.  But  an 
insurrection  in  the  north  drew  thither  the  general  atten- 
tion, and  seemed  to  threaten  more  important  conse- 
auences.  Edwin  and  Morcar  appeared  at  the  head  of 
lis  rebellion ;  and  these  ))otent  noblemen,  before  they 
took  arms,  stipulated  for  foreign  succours  from  their 
nephew  Blethyn,  Prince  of  Nortli  Wales,  from  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  from  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark. 
Besides  the  general  discontent  which  had  seized  the  Eng- 
lish, the  two  earls  were  incited  to  this  revolt  by  private 
injuries.  William,  in  order  to  insure  them  to  his  interests, 
had,  on  his  accession,  promised  his  daughter  in  maiTiage 
to  Edwin  ;  but  either  lie  had  never  seriously  intended  to 
j)erform  this  engagement,  or,  having  changed  his  plan  of 
administration  in  England  from  clemency  to  rigour,  he 
thought  it  was  to  little  purpose,  if  he  gained  one  family, 
while  he  enraged  the  whole  nation.  When  Edwin,  there- 
fore, renewed  his  applications,  he  gave  him  an  absolute 
denial ; ''  and  this  disappointment,  added  to  so  many 
other  reasons  of  disgust,  induced  that  nobleman  and  his 
brother  to  concur  with  their  incensed  countrymen,  and  to 
make  one  general  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient 
liberties.  William  knew  the  importance  of  celerity  in 
quelling  an  insurrection,  supported  by  such  powerful 
leaders,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  people:  and 
having  his  troops  always  in  readiness,  he  advanced  by 
great  journeys  to  the  north.  On  his  march  he  gave  orders 
to  fortify  the  castle  of  Warwick,  of  which  he  left  Henry 
de  Beaumont  governor,  and  that  of  Nottingham,  which 
he  committed  to  the  custody  of  William  Peverell,  ano- 
ther Norman  captain.''  He  reached  York  before  the  rebels 
were  in  any  condition  for  resistance,  or  were  joined  by 
any  of  the  foreign  succours  which  they  expected,  except 
a  small  reinforcement  from  Whales;'  and  the  two  earls 
found  no  means  of  safety,  but  having  recourse  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  victor.  Archil,  a  potent  nobleman  in  those 
parts,  imitated  their  example,  and  delivered  his  son  as  a 
hostage  for  his  fidelity ;s  nor  were  the  people,  thus  de- 
serted, by  their  leaders,  able  to  make  any  further  resist- 
ance, fiut  the  treatment  which  William  gave  the  chiefs 
wa.s  very  different  from  that  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
their  followers.  He  observed  religiously  the  terms  which 
he  had  granted  to  the  former,  and  allowed  them  for  the 
present  to  keep  possession  of  their  estates,  but  he  extend- 
ed the  rigours  of  his  confiscations  over  the  latter,  and 
gave  awav  their  lands  to  his  foreign  adventurers.  These, 
planted  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  in  possession 
of  the  military  power,  left  Edwin  and  Morcar,  whom  he 


pretended  to  spare,  destitute  of  all  support,  and  ready  to 
fall,  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  command  their 
ruin.  A  peace  which  he  made  with  Malcolm,  who  did 
him  homage  for  Cumberland,  seemed  at  the  same  time  to 
deprive  them  of  all  prospect  of  foreign  assistance."" 

llie  English  were  now  sensible  that  their  |(i„„„„  „f 
final  destruction  was  intended;  and  that  iii-"Nffrm'"i  Joveni 
stead  of  a  sovereign,  whom  they  had  hoped  ""°'- 
to  gain  by  their  submiss'ion,  they  had  tamely  surrendered 
themselves,  without  resistance,  to  a  tyrant  and  a  con- 
queror, liiough  tlie  early  confiscatioii  of  Harold's  fol- 
lowers might  seem  iniquitous;  being  inflicted  on  men 
who  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  tlie  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  were  ignorant  of  his  pretensions,  and  who  only  fouglit 
in  defence  of  the  government  which  they  themselves  had 
established  in  their  own  country:  yet  were  these  rigours, 
however  contrary  to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  excused  on 
account  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  prince;  and  those 
who  were  not  involved  in  the  present  ruin  hoped  that 
they  should  thenceforth  enjoy,  without  molestation,  their 
possessions  and  their  dignities.'  But  the  successive  de- 
struction of  so  many  other  families  convinced  them,  that 
the  king  intended  to  rely  entirely  on  the  support  and 
affections  of  foreigners ;  and  they  foresaw  new  forfeitures, 
attainders,  and  acts  of  violence,  as  the  necessary  result  of 
this  destructive  plan  of  administration.  They  observed 
that  no  Englishman  possessed  his  confidence,  or  was  in- 
trusted with  any  command  or  authority ;  and  that  the 
strangers,  whom  a  rigorous  discipline  could  have  but  ill 
restrained,  were  encouraged  in  their  insolence  and  tyranny 
against  them.  The  easy  submission  of  the  kingdom  on  its 
first  invasion  had  exposed  the  natives  to  contempt ;  the 
subsequent  proofs  of  their  animosity  and  resentment  had 
made  them  the  object  of  hatred ;  and  they  were  now  de- 
prived of  every  expedient  by  which  they  could  hope  to 
make  themselves  either  regarded  or  beloved  by  their 
sovereign.  Impressed  with  the  sense  of  this  dismal  situa- 
tion, many  Englishmen  fled  into  foreign  countries,  with 
an  intention  of  passing  their  lives  abroad  free  from  op- 
pression, or  of  returning  on  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
assist  their  friends  in  the  recovery  of  their  native  liner- 
ties.'  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  dreading  the  insidious 
caresses  of  William,  was  persuaded  by  Cospatric,  a  pow- 
erful Northumbrian,  to  escape  with  him  into  Scotland ; 
and  he  carried  thither  his  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Chris- 
tina. They  were  well  received  by  Malcolm,  who  soon 
after  espoused  Margaret,  the  elder  sister ;  and  partly  with 
a  view  of  strengthening  his  kingdom  by  the  accession  of 
so  many  strangers,  partly  in  hopes  of  employing  them 
against  the  growing  power  of  William,  he  gave  great 
countenance  to  all  the  English  exiles.  Many  of  them  set- 
tled there ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  families  which 
afterwards  made  a  figure  in  that  country. 

While  the  English  suffered  under  these  oppressions, 
even  the  foreigners  were  not  much  at  their  ease  f  but 
finding  themselves  surrounded  on  all  hands  bv  enraged 
enemies,  who  took  every  advantage  against  tliem,  and 
menaced  them  with  still  more  bloody  eflects  of  the  public 
resentment,  they  began  to  wish  again  for  the  tranquillity 
and  security  of  their  native  country.  Hugh  de  Grentmes- 
nil,  and  Humphry  de  Teliol,  though  intrusted  'with  great 
commands,  desired  to  be  dismissed  the  service ;  and 
some  others  imitated  their  example:  a  desertion  which 
was  highly  resented  by  the  king,  and  which  he  punished 
by  the  confiscation  of  all  their  possessions  in  Engla.nd.'' 
But  William's  bounty  to  his  followers  could  not  fail  of 
alluring  many  new  adventurers  into  his  service ;  and  the 
rage  of  the  vanquished  English  served  only  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  king  and  those  warlike  chiefs,  and  keep 
them  in  readiness  to  suppress  every  commencement  of 
domestic  rebellion  or  foreign  invasion. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  found  occu-         j^^g 
pation  for  their  prowess  and  military  con- Kew  insun-ec- 
duct.       Godwin,    Edniond,   and    Magnus,        "°"*- 
three  sons  of  Harold,  had,  immediately  after  the  defeat  at 
Hastings,  sought  a  retreat  in  Ireland ;  where,  having  met 
with  a  kind  reception  fi-om  Dermot  and  other  princes  of 
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tlmt  cmiiitry,  they  projected  an  invasion  on  England,  and 
lliev  lioped  that  all  the  exiles  from  Denmark,  Scotland, 
and  \\  ales,  assisted  by  forces  from  these  several  countries, 
would  at  once  commence  hostilities,  and  rouse  the  indig- 
nation of  the  English  against  their  haughty  conquerors. 
They  landed  in  Devonshire  ;  but  found  Brian,  son  of  tlie 
Count  of  Brittany,  at  the  head  of  some  foreign  troops, 
ready  to  oppose  them ;  and  being  defeated  m  several 
actions,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  ships,  and  to 
return  with"  great  loss  to  Ireland.'  The  eflbrts  of  the 
Normans  were  now  directed  to  the  nortli,  where  aftairs 
had  fallen  into  the  utmost  confusion.  The  more  impa- 
tient of  the  Northumbrians  had  attacked  Robert  de 
Comyn,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of  Durham ;  and 
gaining  the  advantage  over  him  from  his  negligence,  they 
put  him  to  death  in  that  city,  with  seven  hundred  of  his 
followers.'"  This  success  animated  the  inliabitants  of 
York,  who,  rising  in  arms,  slew  Robert  Fitz-Richard,  their 
governor  ; "  and  besieged  in  the  castle  William  Mallet,  on 
whom  the  command  now  devolved.  A  little  after,  the 
Danish  troops  landed  from  300  vessels  :  Osberne,  brother 
to  King  Sweyn,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  these 
forces,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  Harold  and  Canute, 
two  sons  of  that  monarch.  Edgar  Atheling  appeared  from 
Scotland,  and  brought  along  with  him  Cospatric,  Wal- 
theof,  Siward,  Bearne,  Merleswain,  Adelin,  and  other 
leaders,  who,  partly  from  the  hopes  which  they  gave  of 
Scottish  succours,  partly  from  their  authority  in  those 
parts,  easily  persuaded  the  warlike  and  discontented 
Northumbrians  to  join  the  insurrection.  Mallet,  that  he 
might  better  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of 
York,  set  fire  to  some  houses  which  lay  contiguous  ;  but 
this  expedient  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruc- 
tion. Tlie  flames,  spreading  into  the  neighbouring  streets, 
reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes:  tlie  enraged  inhabit- 
ants, aided  by  the  Danes,  took  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion to  attack  the  castle,  which  they  carried  by  assault ; 
and  the  garrison,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  was  put  to 
the  sword  without  mercy." 

This  success  proved  a  signal  to  many  other  parts  of 
England,  and  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  snowing 
their  malevolence  to  the  Normans.  Hereward,  a  noble- 
man in  East  Anglia,  celebt  ited  for  valour,  assembled  his 
followers,  and  taking  shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  made  in- 
roads on  all  the  neisrhbouring  country.?  The  English  in 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  rose  in  arms,  and 
assaulted  Montacute,  the  Norman  governor ;  while  the 
inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  invested  Exeter, 
which,  from  the  memory  of  William's  clemency,  still  re- 
mained faithful  to  him.  Edric  the  Forester,  calling  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Welch,  laid  siege  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  made  head  against  Eail  Brient  and  Fitz-Osberne, 
who  commanded  in  those  quarters.'  Tlie  English  every 
where,  repenting  their  former  easy  submission,  seemed 
determined  to  make  by  concert  one  great  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  their  liberties,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  tlieir 
oppressors. 

William,  undismayed  amidst  this  scene  of  conftision, 
assembled  his  forces,  and  animating  them  with  the  pros- 
pect of  new  confiscations  and  forfeitures,  he  mai'ched 
against  the  rebels  in  the  north,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
most  formidable,  and  whose  defeat  he  knew  would  strike 
a  terror  into  all  the  other  malcontents.  Joining  policy  to 
force,  he  tried  before  his  approach  to  weaken  the  enemy, 
by  detaching  the  Danes  from  them  ;  and  he  engaged  Os- 
berne, by  hirge  presents,  and  by  offering  him  the  liberty 
of  plundering  the  sea-coast,  to  retire,  without  committing 
further   hostilities,  into  Denmark.''     Cospatric  also,  in 
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q  Order.  Vital,  p.  514. 

r  lloveden,  p.  451.    Chron.  Abb.  St.  Velri  de  Burgo,  p.  47.    Sim  Dun 
p.  I9'J. 


i  -Malrr 


p.  104.    H.  Hunt.  p.  .169. 


.  p.  174.  lpi;ult.p.79.  Malmes.  p. im.  lloveden,  p. 451. 
Chron.  Abb.  .St.  Petri  de  Hurso.  p.  47.  JI.  Paris,  p.  5.  Sim.  Dun.  p.luy. 
Bromploiv,  p.  Wi.    Knygjiton,  p.  5.'M4.    Anglia  Sacra,  ml.  i.  p.  7iH. 

u  Order.  Vital,  p.  515.  w  Malnies.p.  I04. 

X  II.  Hunt.  p.  370. 


despair  of  success,  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and 
paying  a  sum  of  money  as  an  atonement  for  his  insurrec- 
tion, was  received  into  favour,  and  even  invested  with  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland.  Waltheof,  who  long  de- 
fended York  with  great  courage,  was  allured  with  this 
appearance  of  clemency  :  and  as  William  knew  how  to 
esteem  valour  even  in  an  enemy,  that  nobleman  had  no 
reason  n  repent  of  this  confidence.*  Even  Edric,  com- 
pelled by  necessity,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  re- 
ceived forgiveness,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  some 
degree  of  tmst  and  favour.  Malcolm,  coming  too  late  to 
support  his  confederates,  was  constrained  to  retire  ;  and 
all  the  English  rebels  in  other  parts,  except  Hereward, 
who  still  kept  in  his  fastnesses,  dispersed  themselves,  and 
left  the  Normans  undisputed  masters  of  the  kingdom. 
EdL'ar  Atheling,  with  his  followers,  sought  again  a  retreat 
in  Scotland  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

But  the  seeming  clemency  of  William  ((^.g 
towards  the  English  leaders  proceeded  New  rigours  of 
onlv  from  artifice,  or  from  his  esteem  of  "'«g"*e">"";"i. 
individuals  :  his  heart  was  hardened  against  all  com- 
passion towards  the  people ;  and  he  scnipled  no  measure, 
however  violent  or  severe,  which  seemed  requisite  to  sup- 
port liis  plan  of  tyrannical  administration.  Sensible  of 
tlie  restless  disposition  of  the  Northumbrians,  he  deter- 
mined to  incapacitate  them  ever  after  from  giving  him  dis- 
turbance, and  lie  issued  orders  for  laying  entirely  waste  that 
fertile  country,  which  for  the  extent  of  sixty  miles  lies  be- 
tween the  Humber  and  the  Tees.'  The  houses  were 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  merciless  Normans ;  the  cattle 
seized  and  driven  awav ;  the  instruments  of  husbandry 
destroyed  ;  and  the  inliabitants  compelled  either  to  seek 
for  a  subsistence  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  or  if 
they  lingered  in  England,  from  a  reluctance  to  abandon 
their  ancient  habitations,  they  perisheo  miserably  in  the 
woods  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  lives  of  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  are  com]iuted  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
this  stroke  of  barbarous  policy,"  which,  by  seeking  a 
remedy  for  a  temporary  evil,  thus  inflicted  a  lasting  wound 
on  the  power  and  populousness  of  the  nation. 

But  William,  finding  himself  entirely  master  of  a  people 
who  had  given  him  such  sensible  proofs  of  their  impotent 
rage  and  animosity,  now  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties against  all  the  natives  of  England,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  a  condition  in  which  thev  should  no  longer  be  formi- 
dable to  his  government.  The  insurrections  and  conspi- 
racies in  so  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  involved  the 
bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors,  more  or  less,  in  the  guilt 
of  treason  ;  and  the  king  took  advantage  of  executing 
against  them,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  laws  of  forfeiture 
and  attainder.  Their  lives  were  indeed  commonly  spared  ; 
but  their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  either  annexed  to 
the  royal  demesnes,  or  conferred  with  the  most  profuse 
bounty  on  the  Normans  and  other  foreigners."  While 
the  kiiig's  declared  intention  was  to  depress,  or  rather  en- 
tirely extirpate,  the  English  gentry,*^  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  scarcely  the  form  of  justice  would  be  observed  in 
those  violent  proceedings ;  y  and  that  any  suspicions 
served  as  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  guilt  against  a 
people  thus  devoted  to  destruction.  It  was  crime  suffi- 
cient in  an  Englishman  to  be  opulent,  or  noble,  or  power- 
ful ;  and  the  policy  of  the  king,  concurring  with  the  ra- 
pacity of  foreign  adventurers,  produced  almost  a  total 
revolution  in  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  An- 
cient and  honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary  ; 
the  nobles  themselves  were  every  where  treated  with  ig- 
nominy and  contempt ;  they  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing'their  castles  and  manors  possessed  by  Normans  of 


_  Gloss,  in  verboDrenges)  and  Dugdale,  (see  Baron,  vol,  i.  p.  118.) 
it  is  proved  by  Dr.  Brady  (see  Answ.  to  Petyt.  p.  II,  IC.)  to  have  been  a 
forgery  ;  and  is  allowed  assuch  by  Tyrrel,  though  a  pertinacious  defender 
of  his  party  notions,  (see  Us  Hist.  vol.  ii.  intrwi.  p.  51.73.)  Ingulf,  p.  70. 
telis  us,  that  very  early,  Hereward,  though  absent  during  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  was  turned  out  of  all  his  estate,  and  could  not  obtain  redress. 
Williaii  even  plundered  the  monasteries.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  6S6.  Chron. 
Abb.  St.  Petii  de  Burgo.  p.  48.  M.Paris,  p. 5.  Sim.  Dun.  p. CtXl.  Diceto. 
p.  iia.  Brompton,  p.  ilfi7.  Knyghton,  n.  '.'344.  Alur.  Beverl.  p.  l.W. 
We  are  told  by  Ingulf,  that  Ivo  de  Taillcbois  plundered  the  monastery  of 
Ci'>>l.«ndof  a  great  partof  iti  land,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained. 
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the  meanest  birtli  and  lowest  stations ;  z  uiul  they  found 
themselves  carefully  excluded  from  every  road  which  led 
either  to  riches  or  preferment.^ 

Iniroiiuciion  of  As  power  naturally  follows  ])roperty,  this 
the  leudai  law.  revolution  alone  gave  preat  security  to  the 
foreigners ;  but  William,  by  the  new  institutions  which 
lie  established,  took  also  care  to  retain  for  ever  the  military 
authority  in  those  hands  which  had  enabled  him  to  sub- 
due the  kingdom.  He  introduced  into  England  the 
feudal  law,  which  he  found  established  in  France  and 
Normandy,  and  which,  during  that  age,  was  the  founda- 
tion both  of  the  stability  and  of  the  disorders  in  most  of 
the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  He  divided  all 
the  lands  of  England,  wnth  very  few  exceptions,  beside  the 
royal  demesnes,  into  baronies,  and  he  conferred  these, 
with  the  reservation  of  stated  services  and  pavments,  on 
the  most  considerable  of  his  adventurers.  These  great 
barons,  who  held  immediately  of  the  crown,  shared  out  a 
great  part  of  their  lands  to  other  foreigners,  who  were  de- 
nominated knights  or  vassals,  and  who  paid  their  lord 
the  same  duty  and  submission  in  peace  and  war,  which 
he  himself  owed  to  his  sovereign.  The  whole  kingdom 
contained  about  700  chief  tenants,  and  60,215  knights- 
foes  ;  *>  and  as  none  of  the  native  English  were  admitted 
into  the  first  rank,  the  few  who  retained  their  landed  pro- 
perty were  glad  to  be  received  into  the  second,  and  under 
the  protection  of  some  powerful  Norman,  to  load  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  with  this  grievous  burden,  for 
estates  which  they  had  received  free  from  their  ancestors." 
The  small  mixture  of  English  which  entered  into  this  civil 
or  military  fabric  (for  it  partook  of  both  species)  was  so 
restrained  by  subordination  under  the  foreigners,  that  the 
Norman  do^liDlon  seemed  now  to  be  fixed  on  the 
most  durable  basis,  and  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  its 
enemies. 

I'hc  better  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  government,  and  to 
bind  them  into  one  system,  which  might  serve  both  for 
defence  against  foreigners,  and  for  the  support  of  domestic 
tranquillity,  William  reduced  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
under  the  same  feudal  law ;  and  though  he  had  courted 
the  church  on  his  invasion  and  accession,  he  now  subject- 
ed it  to  services  which  the  clergy  regarded  as  a  grievous 
slavery,  and  as  totally  unbefitting  their  profession.  The 
bishops  and  abbots  were  obliged,  when  required,  to  fiir- 
iiish  to  the  king,  during  war,  a  number  of  knights,  or  mili- 
tary tenants,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  property  pos- 
sessed by  eacn  see  or  abbey  ;  and  they  were  liable,  in  case 
of  failure,  to  the  same  penalties  which  were  exacted  from 
the  laity."'  Tlie  Pope  and  the  ecclesiastics  exclaimed 
against  this  tyranny,  as  they  called  it;  but  the  king's 
authority  was  so  well  established  over  the  army,  who  held 
every  thing  from  his  bounty,  that  superstition' itself,  even 
in  that  age,  when  it  was  most  prevalent,  was  constrained 
to  bend  under  his  superior  influence. 

But  as  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  still  natives, 
the  king  had  much  reason  to  dread  the  effects  of  their  re- 
sentment :  he  therefore  used  the  precaution  of  expelling 
the  English  from  all  the  considerable  dignities,  and  of  ad- 
vancing foreigners  in  their  place.  The  partiality  of  the 
Confessor  towards  the  Normans  had  been  so  great,  that 
aided  by  their  superior  learning,  it  had  promoted  them  to 
many  of  the  sees  in  England  ;  and  even  before  the  period 
of  the  conquest,  scarcely  more  than  six  or  seven  of  the  pre- 
lates were  natives  of  tlie  country.  But  among  these  was 
Stigarid,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  a  man  who,  by  his 
address  and  vigour,  by  the  greatness  of  his  family  and 
alliances,  by  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  as  well  as  by 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  his  authority  among  the  Eng- 
lish, gave  jealousy  to  the  king.*  Though  William  had, 
on  his  accession,  affronted  this  prelate  by  employing  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  officiate  at  his  consecration,  he  was 
careful  on  other  occasions  to  load  him  with  honours  and 

iOrder.  Vjlnlis,  p.501.    M.  West.  p.  229. 

»  Ihe  obli^iiti;  ot  nil  liie  inliabiunis  to  put  out  their  fires  and  ii°lits  at 
certain  hours,  upon  the  sounuins  "t  a  bell  called  thecimrjeti,  is  represented 
by  Polydore  Vn'sil,  lib.  9.  as  a  mark  of  the  serviludeot  the  English.  But 
Inis  was  a  law  of  police,  which  W  illiam  had  previously  esiablisheil  in 
J>orm»ndy.  .See  [)u  Moulin,  Hist,  de  JiormanJie,  p.  160.  The  same 
law  had  place  in  Scotland.     LL  Hurjjor.  cap.  80. 

b  Order.  Vital,  p.  521.  .Secretinn  Abbatis,  apud  .Selden,  Tides  of 
Honour,  p.  573.    Spellni.  fJloss.  m  verbo  Feodum.    Sir  Hobert  Cotton. 

<:  M.  West,  p.  225.  U.  Palis,  |).  i.  Braclon.  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  num.  1. 
Fleta,  lib.  I.  cap.  8.  uum.  2. 


caresses,  and  to  avoid  giving  him  further  offence  till  the 
opportunity  should  offer  of  effecting  his  final  destruction.' 
'I*ie  suppression  of  the  late  rebellions,  and  the  total  sulj- 
jection  of  the  English,  made  him  hope  that  an  attempt 
against  Stigand,  however  violent,  would  be  covered  by  his 
great  successes,  and  be  overlooked  amidst  the  other  im- 
portant revolutions  which  affected  so  deeply  the  property 
and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  great 
advantages,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  violate  the  rever- 
ence usually  paid  to  the  primate ;  but  under  cover  of  a 
new  superstition,  which  he  was  the  great  instrument  of  in- 
troducing into  England. 

The  doctrine  which  exalted  the  papacy  in„„j.j„  „  • 
above  all  human  power,  had  gradually  dif-  ecclesiastical 
fused  itself  from  the  city  and  court  of  Kome ;  s^^'crnment. 
and  was,  during  that  age,  much  more  prevalent  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  kingdoms  of^  Europe.  Pope 
Ale.xander  who  had  assisted  William  in  his  conquests, 
naturally  expected  that  the  French  and  Normans  would 
import  into  England  the  same  reverence  for  his  sacred 
character  with  which  they  were  impressed  in  their  own 
country  ;  and  would  break  the  spiritual  as  well  as  civil 
independency  of  the  Saxons",  who  had  hitherto  conducted 
their  ecclesiastical  government,  with  an  acknowledgment 
indeed  of  primacy  in  the  see  of  Rome,  but  without  much 
idea  of  its  title  to  dominion  or  authority.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  Norman  prince  seemed  fully  established  on  the 
throne,  the  pope  despatched  Erment'roy,  Bishop  of  Sion, 
as  his  legate  into  England ;  and  this  prelate  was  tlie  first 
that  had  ever  appeared  with  that  character  in  any  part  of 
the  British  islands.  The  king,  though  he  was  probably 
led  by  principle  to  pay  this  submission  to  Rome,  deter- 
mined, as  is  usual,  to  employ  the  incident  as  a  means  of 
serving  his  political  purposes,  and  of  degrading  those  Eng- 
lish prelates  who  were  become  obnoxious  to  him.  The 
legate  submitted  to  become  tlie  instrument  of  his  tyranny ; 
and  thought,  that  the  more  violent  the  exertion  of  power, 
the  more  certainly  did  it  confirm  the  authority  of  that 
court  from  which  he  derived  his  commission.  He  sum- 
moned, therefore,  a  council  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  at 
Winchester ;  and  being  assisted  by  two  cardinals,  Peter 
and  John,  he  cited  before  him  Stigand,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Tlie  primate  was 
accused  of  three  crimes  ;  the  holding  of  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, together  with  that  of  Canterbury  ;  the  officiating 
in  the  pall  of  Robert  his  predecessor  ;  and  the  having 
received  his  own  pall  from  Benedict  IX.  who  was  after- 
wards deposed  for  simony,  and  for  intrusion  into  the 
papacy .s  These  crimes  of  Stigand  were  mere  pretences ; 
since  the  first  had  been  a  practice  not  unusual  in  England, 
and  was  never  any  where  subjected  to  a  higher  penalty 
than  a  resignation  of  one  of  the  sees  ;  the  second  was  a 
jmre  ceremonial ;  and  as  Benedict  was  the  only  pope  who 
then  officiated,  and  his  acts  were  never  repealed,  all  the 
(jrelates  of  the  church,  especially  those  who  lay  at  a  distance, 
were  excusable  for  making  their  applications  to  him. 
Stigand's  ruin,  however,  was  resolved  on,  and  was  prose- 
cuted with  great  severity.  The  legate  degraded  him  from 
his  dignity  :  the  king  confiscated  his  estate,  and  cast  him 
into  prison,  where  he  continued,  in  poverty  and  want, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Like  rigour  w;is  exer- 
cised against  the  other  English  prelates ;  Agelric,  Bishop 
of  Selesey  and  Agelmare,  of  Elmham,  were  deposed  by 
the  legate,  and  imprisoned  by  the  king.  Many  consider- 
able abbots  shared  the  same  fate :  EgeUvin,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  fled  the  kingdom  :  Wulstan  of  Worcester,  a  man 
of  an  inoffensive  character,  was  the  only  English  prelate 
that  escaped  this  general  proscription,''  and  remained  in 
possession  of  his  dignity.  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
who  had  set  the  crown  on  William's  head,  had  died  a 
little  before  of  grief  and  vexation,  and  had  left  his  maledic- 
tion to  that  prince  on  account  of  the  breach  of  his  corona- 

d  M.  Paris,  p.  .5.    AngliaSacra,  vol.  1.  p.  248. 

e    Parker,  p.  161.  ^  ""''■  t'-  '^*- 

;;  ilove.len.'p.  453.  Diceto,  p.  482.  Knyghton,  p. 2345.  AngliaSacra, 
vol.  I.  p.5.6.    Ypod.  Neust.p.4:«.  j  u    .u  ,     ,. 

h  K.  oiiiplon  relates,  that  Wulstan  was  also  deprived  by  the  synod  ;  but 
refusiiw  to  .leliver  his  pastoral  staff  and  rn.s  lo  any  but  the  p.  ' 


he  fi: 
struck  the  slaft  so  deeply 
puli  it  out :  ii|)on  which 


mediately  lo  kin?  lulward  s  tomb,  and 

tone,  that  none  but  himself  was  able  to 

lowed  to  keep  his  bishopric.      1  his  in- 

ustead  of  many,  as  a  specimen  of  the  monkish  r 


also,  the  Annals  of  Burton, p.  »14. 
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tioii  oath,  and  of  the  extreme  tyranny  witli  which  he  saw 
he  was  determined  to  treat  his  Knglish  suhjects.' 

It  was  a  tixed  maxim  in  this  reisjn,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  subsequent,  that  no  native  of  tlie  island  should  ever 
he  advanced  to  any  diiinity,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  mili- 
tary.'' The  king,  therefore,  upon  Stigand's  deposition, 
promoted  Lanfranc,  a  Milanese  monk,  celebrated  for  his 
learnmg  and  piety,  to  tlie  vacant  see.  This  prelate  was 
riffid  in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  his  station ;  and 
after  a  long  process  before  the  Pope,  he  obliged  Thomas, 
a  Norman  monk,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of 
York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Where  ambition  can  be  so  happy  as  to  cover 
its  enterprises,  even  to  the  person  himself,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  principle,  it  is  the  most  incurable  and  inflexible 
of  all  human  passions.  Hence  Lanfranc's  zeal  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  papacy,  by  which  he  himself  aug- 
mented his  own  authority,  was  indefatigable ;  and  met 
with  proportionable  success.  The  devoted  attachment  to 
Rome  continually  increased  in  England ;  and  being  favour- 
ed by  the  sentiments  of  the  conquerors,  as  well  as  by  the 
monastic  establishments  formerly  introduced  by  Edred 
and  by  Edgar,  it  soon  reached  the  same  height  at  which  it 
had,  during  some  time,  stood  in  France  and  Italy.'  It 
afterwards  went  much  further ;  being  favoured  by  that 
very  remote  situation  which  had  at  first  obstnicted  its 
progress ;  and  being  less  checked  by  knowledge  and  a 
liberal  education,  which  were  still  somewhat  more  com- 
mon in  the  southern  countries. 

The  prevalence  of  this  superstitious  spirit  became  dan- 
gerous to  some  of  William  s  successors,  and  incommo- 
dious to  most  of  them  :  but  the  arbitrary  sway  of  this  king 
over  the  English,  and  his  extensive  authority  over  the 
foreigners,  kept  him  from  feeling  any  immediate  incon- 
veniences from  it.  He  retained  the  church  in  great  sub- 
jection, as  well  as  his  lay  subjects  ;  and  would  allow 
none,  of  whatever  character,  to  dispute  his  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure.  He  prohibited  his  subjects  from  acknow- 
ledging any  one  for  Pope  whom  he  himself  had  not  pre- 
viously received :  he  required  that  all  the  ecclesiastical 
canons,  voted  in  any  synod,  should  tirst  be  laid  before 
him,  and  be  ratified  by  his  authority  :  even  bulls  or  letters 
from  Rome,  could  not  legally  be  produced,  till  they  re- 
ceived the  same  sanction  :  and  none  of  his  ministers  or 
barons,  whatever  ofi'ences  they  were  guilty  of,  could  be 
subjected  to  spiritual  censures  till  he  himself  had  given 
his  consent  to  their  excommunication.™  Tliese  regula- 
tions were  worthy  of  a  sovereign,  and  kept  united  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  which  the  principles  intro- 
duced by  this  prince  himself  had  an  immediate  tendency 
to  separate. 

But  the  English  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  find  that 
their  king's  authority,  however  acquired  or  however  ex- 
tended, was  all  employed  in  their  oppression ;  and  that 
the  scheme  of  their  subjection,  attended  with  everv  cir- 
cumstance of  insult  and  indignity,"  was  deliberately  form- 
ed by  the  prince,  and  wantonly  prosecuted  by  his  follow- 
ers." William  had  even  entertained  the  diflicult  project 
of  totally  abolishing  the  English  language ;  and,  for  that 
jiurpose,  he  ordered,  that  in  all  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  tlie  French 
tongue ;  a  practice  which  was  continued  from  custom  till 
after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  never  indeed  to- 
tally discontinued  in  England.  The  pleadings  in  the 
supreme  courts  of  judicature  were  in  French  :P  the  deeds 
were  often  drawn  in  the  same  language :  the  laws  were 
composed  in  that  idiom  :i  no  other  tongue  was  used  at 
court :  it  became  the  language  of  all  fashionable  com- 
pany ;  and  the  English  themselves,  ashamed  of  their  own 
country,  affected  to  excel  in  that  foreign  dialect.  From 
this  attention  of  William,  and  from  the  extensive  foreign 
dominions  long  annexed   to  the  crown  of  England,  pro- 
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ceeded  that  mixture  of  French  which  is  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  English  tongue,  and  which  composes  the 
greatest  and  best  part  of  our  language.  But  amidst  those 
enileavours  to  depress  the  English  nation,  the  king,  moved 
by  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  prelates,  and  by  the 
earnest  desires  of  the  people,  restored  a  few  of  the  laws  of 
King  Edward  ;■■  whicn,  though  seemingly  of  no  great  im- 
portance towards  the  protection  of  general  liberty,  gave 
them  extreme  satisfaction,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ancient 
government,  and  an  unusual  mark  of  complaisance  in 
their  imperious  conquerors.' 

The  situation  of  the  two  great  earls,  Mor-  _ 
car  and  Edwin,  became  now  very  disagree- 
able. Though  they  had  retained  their  allegiance  during 
this  general  insurrection  of  their  countrymen,  they  had 
not  gained  the  king's  confidence,  and  they  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  courtiers,  who  en- 
vied them  on  account  of  their  opulence  and  greatness, 
and  at  the  same  time  involved  them  in  that  general  con- 
tempt which  they  entertained  for  the  English.  Sensible 
that  they  had  entirely  lost  their  dignity,  and  could  not 
even  hope  to  remain  long  in  safety,  they  determined, 
though  too  late,  to  share  the  same  fate  with  their  country- 
men. While  Edwin  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  north, 
with  a  view  of  commencing  an  insurrection,  Morcar  took 
shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  with  the  brave  Hereward,  who, 
secured  by  the  inaccessible  situation  of  the  place,  still 
defended  himself  against  the  Normans.  But  this  attempt 
served  only  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  few  English  who 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  preserve  their  rank  or  fortune 
during  the  past  convulsions.  William  employed  all  his 
endeavours  to  subdue  the"  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  having  sur- 
rounded it  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  made  a  cause- 
way through  the  morasses  to  the  extent  of  two  miles,  he 
obliged  the  rebels  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Hereward 
alone  forced  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  enemy ; 
and  still  continued  "his  hostilities  by  sea  against  the  Nor- 
mans, till  at  last  William,  charmed  with  his  bravery,  re- 
ceived him  into  favour,  and  restored  him  to  his  estate. 
Earl  Morcar,  and  Egelwin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had 
joined  the  malcontents,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
latter  soon  after  died  in  confinement.  Edwin,  attempting 
to  make  his  escape  into  Scotland,  was  betrayed  by  some 
of  his  followers,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Normans, 
to  the  great  affliction  of  the  English,  and  even  to  that  of 
William,  who  paid  a  tribute  of  generous  tears  to  the  me- 
mory of  this  gallant  and  beautiful  youth.  The  King  of 
Scotland,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  these  convulsions,  had 
fallen  upon  the  northern  counties ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  William  he  retired ;  and  when  the  king  entered  his 
country,  he  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  to  pay  the  usual 
homage  to  the  English  crown.  To  complete  the  king's 
prosperity,  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  despairing  of  success, 
and  weary  of  a  fugitive  life,  submitted  to  his  enemy ;  and 
receiving  a  decent  pension  for  his  subsistence,  was  per- 
mitted to  live  in  England  unmolested.  But  these  acts  of 
generosity  towards  the  leaders  were  disgraced,  as  usual, 
by  William's  rigour  against  the  inferior  malcontents.  He 
ordered  the  hands  to  be  lopt  off,  and  the  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  of  many  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  hact  taken  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  ;  and  he  dispersed  them  in  that  miserable 
condition  throughout  the  country,  as  monuments  of  his 
severity. 

The  province  of  Maine,  in  France,  had,  ^  ^  ^^.^ 
by  the  will  of  Herbert,  the  last  count,  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  William  some  years  before  his 
conquest  of  England ;  but  the  inhabitants,  dissatisfied 
with  the  Norman  government,  and  instigated  by  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou,  who  had  some  pretensions  to  the  suc- 
cession, now  rose  in  rebellion,  and  expelled  the  magis- 
trates whom  the  king  had  placed  over  them.  The  full 
settlement  of  England  afibrded  him  leisure  to  punish  this 

every  reign  during  a  century  and  a  half,  desire  so  passionately  to  have  re- 
stored, is  much  disputed  by  antiquaries,  and  our  ignorance  of  them  seems 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  ancient  Knglish  history.  The  collection 
of  la«s  in  Wilkins.  wl.i.  h  |.;tss  iiiia^r  Ihe  ii..n.e  of  F.duai.l.  are  plainly  a 
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insult  on  his  authority ;  but  lieinc  unwilling  to  remove 
his  Normun  forces  from  this  island,  he  carried  over  a  con- 
siderable army  composed  almost  entirelv  of  Knglish  ;  and 
joinnii;  tlicin  to  some  troops  levied  in  TVormandy,  he  en- 
tered the  revolted  province.  The  Englisli  appeared  am- 
bitious of  distinguishin};  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
of  retrieving  that  character  of  valour  which  had  long  been 
national  among  them  ;  but  which  their  late  easy  subjection 
under  the  Normans  had  somewhat  degraded  and  obscured. 
Perhaps  too  they  hoped  that,  by  their  zeal  and  activity, 
they  might'  recover  the  confidence  of  their  sovereign,  as 
their  ancestors  had  formerly,  by  like  means,  gained  the 
affections  of  Canute ;  and  might  conquer  his  inveterate 
prejudices  in  favour  of  his  own  countrvmen.  The  king's 
military  conduct,  seconded  by  these  brave  troops,  soon 
overcame  all  opposition  in  Maine :  the  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  submit,  and  the  Count  of  Anjou  relinquished 
his  pretensions. 

A  D  11174  ^"^'  during  these  transactions  the  govem- 

Insiirrecticm  'of  ment  of  England  was  greatly  disturbed ; 
Barous'^™''"  and  that  too  by  those  very  foreigners  who 
owed  every  thing  to  the  king's  bounty,  and 
who  were  the  sole  object  of  his  friendship  and  regard. 
The  Norman  Barons,  who  had  engaged  with  their  duke 
in  the  conquest  of  England,  were  men  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent spirit ;  and  though  they  obeyed  their  leader  in 
the  field,  they  would  have  regarded  with  disdain  the  richest 
acquisitions,  had  they  been  required  in  return  to  submit, 
in  their  civil  government,  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man. 
But  the  imperious  character  of  William,  encouraged  by 
his  absolute  dominion  over  the  English,  and  often  im- 
pelled bv  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  had  prompted  him 
to  stretch  his  authority  over  the  Normans  themselves  be- 
yond what  the  free  genius  of  that  victorious  people  could 
easily  bear.  The  discontents  were  become  general  among 
those  haughty  nobles;  and  even  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
son  and  heir  of  Fitz-Osbeme,  the  king's  chief  favourite, 
was  strongly  infected  with  them.  This  nobleman,  intend- 
ing to  marry  his  sister  to  Ralph  de  Guader,  Earl  of  Nor- 
folk, had  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  the  king  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  to  desire  the  royal  consent ;  but  meeting  with  a 
refusal,  he  proceeded  nevertheless  to  complete  the  nup- 
tials, and  assembled  all  his  friends,  and  those  of  Guader, 
to  attend  the  solemnity.  The  two  earls,  disgusted  by  the 
denial  of  their  request,  and  dreading  William's  resent- 
ment for  their  disobedience,  here  prepared  measures  for  a 
revolt ;  and  during  the  gaiety  of  the  festival,  while  the 
company  was  heated  with  wine,  they  opened  the  design  to 
their  guests.  They  inveighed  against  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  king;  his  tyranny  over  the  English,  whom  they 
affected  on  this  occasion  to  commiserate ;  his  imperious 
behaviour  to  his  barons  of  the  noblest  birth  ;  and  liis  ap- 
parent intention  of  reducing  the  victors  and  the  vanquished 
to  a  like  ignominious  ser\-itude.  Amidst  their  complaints, 
the  indignity  of  submitting  to  a  bastard '  was  not  forgotten ; 
the  certain  prospect  of  success  in  a  revolt,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Danes  and  the  discontented  English,  was  insisted 
on  ;  and  the  whole  company,  inflamed  with  the  same  sen- 
timents, and  warmed  by  the  jollity  of  the  entertainment, 
entered,  by  a  solemn  engagement,  into  the  design  of  shaking 
off  the  royal  authority.  Even  Earl  W^altheof,  who  was  pre- 
sent, inconsiderately  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  promised  his  concurrence  towards  its  success. 

This  nobleman,  the  last  of  the  English  who,  for  some 
generations,  possessed  any  power  or  authority,  had,  after 
his  capitulation  at  York,  been  received  into  favour  by  the 
Conqueror  ;  had  even  married  Judith,  niece  to  that  prince; 
and  had  been  promoted  to  the  earldoms  of  Huntingdon 
and  Northampton."  Cospatric,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
having,  on  some  new  disgust  from  William,  retired  into 
Scotland,  where  he  received  the  earldom  of  Dunbar  from 
the  bounty  of  Malcolm  ;  Waltheof  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  important  command,  and  seemed  still  to  pos- 
sess the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his  sovereign."  But 
as  he  was  a  man  of  generous  principles,  and  loved  his 
country,  it  is  probable  that  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the 

f  William  was  so  little  ashamed  of  his  birth,  that  he  aMumed  the  appel- 
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English  lay  heavy  upon  his  mind,  and  ilestroycd  all  the 
satisfaction  which  he  could  reap  from  his  own  grandeur 
and  advancement.  When  a  prospect  therefore  was  opened 
of  retrieving  their  liberty,  he  hastilv  embraced  it ;  while 
the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  and  the  ardour  of  the  company, 
prevented  him  from  reflecting  on  the  conseqticnces  of  that 
rash  attempt.  But  after  his  cool  judgment  r.tiirned,  he 
foresaw,  that  the  conspiracy  of  those  discontcntcil  lianins 
was  not  likely  to  prove  successful  against  the  established 
power  of  William ;  or  if  it  did,  that  the  slavery  of  the 
English,  instead  of  being  alleviated  by  that  event,  would 
become  more  grievous,  under  a  multitude  of  foreign  lead- 
ers, factious  and  ambitious,  whose  union  and  whose  dis- 
cord would  be  equally  oppressive  to  the  jieople.  Tor- 
mented with  these  reflections,  he  opened  his  mind  to  his 
wife  Judith,  of  whose  fidelity  he  entertained  no  suspicion, 
but  who,  having  secretly  fixed  her  affections  on  another, 
took  this  opportunity  of  ruining  her  easy  and  credulous 
husband.  She  conveyed  intelligence  of  tlie  conspiracy  to 
the  king,  and  aggravated  every  circumstance,  which,  she 
believed,  %vould  tend  to  incense  him  against  Waltheof,  and 
render  him  absolutely  implacable.'  flieanwhile  the  earl, 
still  dubious  with  regard  to  the  part  which  he  should  act, 
discovered  the  secret  in  confession  to  Lanfranc,  on  whose 
probity  and  judgment  he  had  a  great  reliance.  He  was 
persuaded  by  tlie  prelate,  that  he  owed  no  fidelity  to  those 
rebellious  barons,  who  had  by  surprise  gained  his  consent 
to  a  crime ;  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  sovereign  and 
benefactor ;  his  next  to  himself  and  his  family ;  and  that, 
if  h;'  seized  not  the  opportunity  of  making  atonement  for 
his  guilt  by  revealing  it,  the  temerity  of  the  conspirators 
was  so  great,  that  they  would  give  some  other  person  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  Waltheof, 
convinced  by  these  arguments,  went  over  to  Normandy  ; 
but  though  he  was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  thanked 
for  his  fidelity,  the  account,  previously  transmitted  by 
Judith,  had  sunk  deep  into  William's  mind,  and  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  merit  of  her  husband's  repentance. 

The  conspirators,  hearing  of  Waltheof's  departure,  imme- 
diately concluded  their  design  to  be  betrayed ;  and  they 
flew  to  arms  before  their  schemes  were  ripe  for  execution, 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  in  whose  aid  they 
placed  their  chief  confidence.  Tlie  Earl  of  Hereford  was 
checked  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  a  great  baron  in  those  iiarts, 
who,  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Abbot 
of  Evesham,  raised  some  forces,  and  prevented  the  earl 
from  passing  the  Severn,  or  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  'The  Earl  of  Norfolk  was  defeated  at  Fagadun, 
near  Cambridge,  bv  Odo,  the  regent,  assisted  by  Richard 
de  Bienfaite  and  W^illiam  de  Warenne,  the  two  justiciaries. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  this  action  had  their  right  foot  cut 
off,  as  a  punishment  of  their  treason.  The  earl  himself 
escaped  to  Norwich,  thence  to  Denmark ;  where  the 
Danish  fleet,  which  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  the  coast  of  England,?  soon  after  arrived,  and  brought 
him  intelligence,  that  all  his  confederates  were  suppressed, 
and  were  either  killed,  banished',  or  taken  prisoners.' 
Ralph  retired  in  despair  to  Brittany,  where  he  possessed  a 
large  estate  and  extensive  jurisdictions. 

Tlie  king,  who  hastened  over  to  England  in  order  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  found  that  nothing  remained 
but  the  punishment  of  the  criminals,  wliich  he  executed 
with  great  severity.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  hanged; 
some  had  their  eyes  put  out ;  others  their  hands  cut  off. 
But  William,  agreeably  to  his  usual  maxims,  showed  more 
lenity  to  their  leader,  ttie  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  only 
condemned  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  estate,  and  to  imprisoii- 
ment  during  pleasure.  The  king  seemed  even  disposed 
to  remit  this  last  part  of  the  punishment ;  had  not  Roger, 
by  a  fresh  insolence,  provoked  him  to  render  his  confine- 
ment perpetual.  But  Wa'theof,  being  an  Englishman, 
was  not  treated  with  so  much  humanity ;  ^  ^  ^^^ 
though  his  guilt,  always  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  other  conspirators,  was  atoned  for  by  an  early 
repentance  and  return  to  his  duty.  William,  instigated 
by  his  niece,  as  well  as  by  his  rapacious  courtiers,  who 
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lonsed  for  so  rich  a  forfeiture,  ordered  him 
to  be  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The 
English,  who  considered  this  nobleman  as  the  last  resource 
of  their  nation,  <rrievouslv  lamented  his  fate,  and  fancied 
that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his  reliques,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  innocence  and  sanctity!  Tlie  infamous  Judith,  fiill- 
ini;  soon  after  under  tlie  kind's  displeasure,  was  abandoned 
by  all  the  world,  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  con- 
tempt, remorse,  aiid  misery. 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  William's  satisfaction, 
but  tlie  punishment  of  Ralph  de  Guader ;  and  he  hastened 
over  to  Normandy  in  order  to  gratify  his  vengeance  on  that 
criminal.  But  tfiough  the  contest  seemed  very  unequal 
between  a  private  nobleman  and  the  king  of  England, 
Kalph  was  so  well  supported  both  by  the  Earl  of  Brittany 
and  the  King  of  France,  that  William,  after  besieging  him 
for  some  time  in  Dol,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  enter- 
(irise,  and  make  with  those  powerful  princes  a  peace,  in 
which  Ralph  himself  was  included.  England,  during  his 
absence,  remained  in  tranquillity ;  and  nothing  remarkable 
occurred,  except  two  ecclesiastical  synods  which  were 
summoned,  one  at  London,  another  at  Winchester.  In  the 
former,  the  precedency  among  the  episcopal  sees  was  set- 
tled, and  the  seat  of  some  of  them  was  removed  fi-om  small 
villages  to  the  most  considerable  town  within  the  diocese. 
In  the  second  was  transacted  a  business  of  more  im- 
portance. 

,^5  The  industry  and  perseverance  are  sur- 

Dispuie  about  prising.  With  which  the  Popes  had  been 
mit!.iiturcs.  treasuring  up  powers  and  pretensions  dur- 
ing so  many  ages  of  ignorance ;  while  each  pontiff  em- 
ployed every  fraud  for  advancing  purjoses  of  imaginary 
piety,  and  cherished  all  claims  which  might  turn  to  the 
advantage  of  his  successors,  though  he  himself  could  not 
expect  ever  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  All  this  im- 
mense store  of  spiritual  and  civil  autliority  was  now  de- 
volved on  Gregory  VII.  of  the  name  of  Hildebraiid,  the 
most  enterprising  pontiff  that  had  ever  filled  that  chair, 
and  the  least  restrained  by  fear,  decency,  or  moderation. 
Not  content  with  shaking  "off  tlie  yoke  of  the  emperors, 
who  had  hitherto  exercised  the  power  of  appointing  the 
Pope  on  every  vacancy,  at  least  of  ratifying  his  election  ; 
he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  entirelv  disjoining  the 
ecclesiastical  fi-om  the  civil  power,  and  of  excluding 
protime  laymen  from  the  ri^ht  which  they  had  assumed  of 
filling  the  vacancies  of  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  other  spi- 
ritual dignities."  The  sovereigns  who  had  long  exercised 
this  power,  and  who  had  acquired  it  not  by  encroachments 
on  the  church,  but  on  the  people,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged,')  made  great  opposition  to  this  claim  of  the 
Court  of  Rome ;  and  Henry  IV.  the  reigning  emperor, 
defended  this  prerogative  of  his  crownr  with  a  vigour  and 
resolution  suitable  to  its  importance.  The  few  offices, 
either  civil  or  military,  which  the  feudal  institutions  left 
the  sovereign  the  power  of  bestowing,  made  the  preroga- 
tive of  conferring  the  pastoral  ring  and  staff  the  most 
valuable  jewel  of  the  royal  diadem ;  especially  as  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  age  bestowed  a  consequence  on 
the  ecclesiastical  offices,  even  beyond  the  great  extent 
of  power  and  property  which  belonged  to  tliem.  Super- 
stition, the  child  of  ignorance,  invested  the  clergy  with  an 
authority  almost  sacred;  and  as  they  engrossed" the  little 
learning  of  the  age,  their  interposition  became  requisite  in 
all  civil  business,  and  a  real  usefulness  in  common  life 
was  thus  superadded  to  the  spiritual  sanctity  of  their 
character. 

When  the  usurpations,  therefore,  of  the  church,  had 
come  to  such  maturity  as  to  imbolden  her  to  attempt  ex- 
torting the  right  of  investitures  from  the  temporal  power, 
Europe,  especially  Italv  and  Germany,  was  thrown  into 
the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  the  Pope  and  tiie  em- 
peror waged  implacable  war  on  each  ether.  Gregory 
dared  to  fulminate  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  Henrv  and  his  adherents,  to  pronounce  him  right- 
fully deposed,  to  free  his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance; and  instead  of  shocking  mankind  by  this  gross 


encroachment  on  the  civil  authority,  he  found  the  stupid 
people  ready  to  second  his  most  exorbitant  pretensions. 
Every  minister,  servant,  or  vassal  of  the  emperor,  who 
received  any  disgust,  covered  his  rebellion  under  the  pre- 
tence of  principle ;  and  even  the  mother  of  this  monarch, 
forgetting  all  the  ties  of  nature,  was  seduced  to  counte- 
nance the  insolence  of  his  enemies.  Princes  themselves,* 
not  attentive  to  the  pernicious  consequences  of  those  papal 
claims,  employed  them  for  their  present  purposes  :  and 
the  controversy,  spreading  into  everj'  city  of  Italy,  engen- 
dered the  jiarties  of  Guelf  and  Ghibbelin ;  the  most  dura- 
ble and  most  inveterate  factions  that  ever  arose  from  the 
mixture  of  ambition  and  religious  zeal.  Besides  number- 
less assassinations,  tumults,  and  convulsions,  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  it  is  computed  tliat  the  quarrel  occasioned 
no  less  than  sixty  battles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
eighteen  in  that  of  his  successor,  Henry  V.,  when  the 
claims  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  finally  prevailed." 

But  the  bold  spirit  of  Gregory,  not  dismayed  with  the 
vigorous  opposition  which  he  met  with  from  the  emperor, 
extended  his  usurpations  all  over  Europe ;  and  well  know- 
ing the  nature  of  mankind,  whose  blina  astonishment  ever 
inclines  them  to  yield  to  the  most  impudent  pretensions,  he 
seemed  determined  to  set  no  bounds  to  the  spiritual,  or 
rather  temporal,  monarchy,  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
erect.  He  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Nicephorus,  Emperor  of  the  East ;  Robert 
Guiscard,  the  adventurous  Norman,  who  had  acquired  the 
dommion  of  Naples,  was  attacked  by  the  same  dangerous 
weapon  :  he  degraded  Boleslas,  King  of  Poland,  from  the 
rank  of  king  ;  and  even  deprived  Poland  of  the  title  of  a 
kingdom :  he  attempted  to  treat  Philip  King  of  France 
with  the  same  rigour  which  he  had  employed  against  the 
emperor : ''  he  pretended  to  the  entire  property  and  do- 
minion of  Spain  ;  and  he  parcelled  it  out  amongst  adven- 
turers, who  undertook  to  conquer  it  from  the  Saracens, 
and  to  hold  it  in  vassalage  under  the  see  of  Rome  : «  even 
the  Christian  bishops,  on  whose  aid  he  relied  for  subdu- 
ing the  temporal  princes,  saw  that  he  was  determined  to 
reduce  them  to  servitude ;  and  by  assuming  the  whole 
legislative  ;md  judicial  power  of  tlie  church,  to  centre  all 
autliority  in  tlie  sovereign  pontiff.* 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  most  potent,  the  most 
haughty,  and  the  most  vigorous  prince  in  Europe,  was  not, 
amidst  all  his  splendid  successes,  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  this  enterprising  pontiff.  Gregory  wrote  him  a  letter, 
requiring  him  to  fulli!  his  promise  in  doing  homage  for 
the  kingdom  of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  send 
him  over  that  tribute,  which  all  his  predecessors  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  to  the  \'icar  of  Christ.  By  the  tribute, 
he  meant  Peter  s  pence ;  which,  though  at  first  a  charitable 
donation  of  the  Saxon  princes,  was  interpreted,  according 
to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romish  Court,  to  be  a  badge 
of  subjection  acknowledged  by  the  kingdom.  William 
replied,  that  the  money  should  be  remitted  as  usual ;  but 
that  neither  had  he  promised  to  do  homage  to  Rome,  nor 
was  it  in  the  least  his  purpose  to  impose  that  servitude  on 
his  state. s  And  the  better  to  show  Gregory  his  independ- 
ence, he  ventured,  notwitlistanding  the  freuuent  complaints 
of  the  Pope,  to  refuse  to  the  English  bisliops  the  liberty 
of  attending  a  general  council  which  that  pontiff  had 
summoned  against  his  enemies. 

But  though  tlie  king  displayed  this  vigour  in  supporting 
the  royal  dignity,  he  was  infected  with  the  general  super- 
stition of  the  age,  and  he  did  not  perceive  the  ambitious 
scope  of  those  institutions,  which,  under  colour  of  strict- 
ness in  religion,  were  introduced  or  promoted  by  the 
Court  of  Rome.  Gregory,  while  he  was  throwing  all 
Europe  into  combustion  by  his  violence  and  impostures, 
affected  an  anxious  care  for  the  purity  of  manners ;  and 
even  the  chaste  pleasures  of  the  marriage-bed  were  incon- 
sistent, in  his  opinion,  with  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal 
character.  He  had  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  excommunicating  all  clergymen  who 
retained  their  wives,  declaring  such  unlawful  commerce  to 
be  fornication,  and  rendering  it  criminal  in  the  laity  to 
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attend  divine  worship,  when  sucli  profane  priests  officiated 
at  the  altar.''  This  point  was  a  great  object  in  the  politics 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  it  cost  them  infinitely  more 
pains  to  estalilisli  it,  than  the  propagation  of  any  specula- 
tive absurdity  which  they  had  ever  attempted  to  intro- 
duce. Many  synods  were  summoned  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  before  it  wa.s  tinally  settled  ;  and  it  was  tliere  con- 
stantly remarked,  that  the  younger  clergymen  complied 
cheerfully  with  the  Pope's  decrees  in  this  particular,  and 
that  the  chief  reluctance  appeai'ed  in  those  who  were  i/iore 
advanced  in  years;  an  event  so  little  consonant  to  men's 
natural  expectjitions,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  glossed 
on,  even  m  that  blind  and  superstitious  age.  William 
allowed  the  Pope's  legate  to  assemble,  m  his  absence,  a 
synod  at  Winchester,  in  order  to  establish  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy ;  but  the  church  of  England  could  not  yet  be 
carried  the  whole  length  expected.  The  synod  was  content 
with  decreeing,  that  the  bishops  should  not  thenceforth 
ordain  any  priests  or  deacons  without  exacting  from  them  a 
promise  of  celibacy  ;  but  they  enacted,  that  none,  except 
tiiose  who  belonged  to  collegiate  or  cathedral  churches, 
should  be  obliged  to  separate  from  their  wives. 

lievoiiof  The  king  passed  some  years  in  Nor- 
Prince  Robert,  mandy ;  but  his  long  residence  there  was 
not  entirely  owing  to  his  declared  preference  of  that 
duchy  :  his  presence  was  also  necessary  for  composing 
those  disturbances  which  had  arisen  in  that  favourite 
territory,  and  which  had  even  originally  proceeded 
from  his  own  family.  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  sur- 
named  Ganibaron  or  Corthose,  from  his  short  legs, 
was  a  prince  wlio  inherited  all  the  bravery  of  his  family 
and  nation ;  but  without  that  policy  and  dissimulation, 
by  which  his  father  was  so  much  distinguished,  and 
which,  no  less  than  his  military  valour,  had  contributed  to 
his  great  successes.  Greedy  of  fame,  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, without  reserve  in  his  friendships,  declared  in  his 
enmities,  this  prince  could  endure  no  control  even  from 
his  imperious  father,  and  openly  aspired  to  that  indepen- 
dence, to  which  his  temper,  as  well  as  some  circumstances 
ill  his  situation,  strongly  invited  him.'  When  William 
first  received  the  submissions  of  the  province  of  Maine,  he 
had  promised  the  inhabitants  that  Robert  should  be.  their 
prince ;  and  before  he  undertook  the  expedition  against 
England,  he  had,  on  the  application  of  the  French  court, 
declared  him  his  successor  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged 
the  barons  of  that  duchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their  future 
sovereign.  By  this  artifice,  he  had  endeavoured  to  appease 
the  jealousy  of  his  neighbours,  as  affording  them  a  pros- 
pect of  separating  England  from  his  dominions  on  the 
continent;  out  when  Robert  demanded  of  him  the  execu- 
tion of  those  engagements,  he  gave  him  an  absolute  re- 
fusal, and  told  him,  according  to  the  homely  saying,  that 
he  never  intended  to  throw  off  his  clothes  till  he  went  to 
bed.''  Robert  openly  declared  his  discontent ;  and  was 
suspected  of  secretly  instigating  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Earl  of  Brittany  to  the  opposition  which  they  made  to 
William,  and  which  had  formerly  frustrated  his  attempts 
upon  the  town  of  Dol.  And  as  the  quarrel  still  augment- 
ed, Robert  proceeded  to  entertain  a  strong  jealousy  of 
his  two  surviving  brothers,  William  and  Henry,  for 
Richard  was  killed  in  hunting,  by  a  stag,  who,  by  greater 
submission  and  complaisance,  had  acquired  tne  affec- 
tions of  their  father.  In  this  disposition  on  both  sides, 
the  greatest  trifle  sufficed  to  produce  a  rupture  between 
them. 

The  three  princes,  residing  with  their  father  in  the  castle 
of  I'Aigle  in  Normandy,  were  one  day  engaged  in  sport 
togetlKr;  and  after  some  mirth  and  jollity,  the  two  younger 
took  a  fancy  of  throwing  over  some  water  on  Robert  as  he 
passed  through  the  court  on  leaving  their  apartment ; '  a 
frolic,  which  he  would  naturally  have  regarded  as  inno- 
cent, had  it  not  been  for  the  suggestions  of  Alberic  de 
Grenlmesnil,  son  of  that  Hugh  de  Grentmesnil  wliom 
William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his  fortunes,  when  that 
baron  deserted  hira  during  his  greatest  difficulties  in  Eng- 
land.   The  young  man,  mindful  of  the  injury,  persuaded 
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the  prince  that  this  action  was  meant  as  a  public  affront, 
which  it  behoved  him  in  honour  to  resent ;  and  the 
choleric  Rober*,  drawing  his  sword,  ran  up  stairs,  with  an 
intention  of  taking  revenge  on  his  brothers.'"  The  whole 
castle  was  filled  with  tumult,  which  the  king  himself,  who 
hastened  from  his  anartment,  found  some  difficulty  to  ap- 
pease. But  he  could  by  no  means  appease  the  resiMitiiiciit 
of  his  eldest  son,  who,  complaining  of  Ins  partiahlv,  :iiid 
fancying  that  no  proper  atonement  had  been  made  him 
for  the  insult,  left  the  court  that  very  evening,  and  hasten- 
ed to  Rouen,  with  an  intention  of  seizing  the  citadel  of 
that  place."  But  being  disappointed  in  this  view  by  the 
precaution  and  vigilance  of  Roger  de  Ivery,  the  governor, 
he  fled  to  Hugh  de  Neufchatel,  a  powerful  Norman  baron, 
who  gave  him  protection  in  his  castles ;  and  he  openlv 
levied  war  against  his  lather."  The  popular  character  of 
the  prince,  and  a  similarity  of  manners,  engaged  all  the 
young  nobility  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as  well  as  of 
Anjou  and  Brittany,  to  take  part  with  him ;  and  it  was 
suspected,  that  Matilda,  his  mother,  whose  favourite  he 
was,  supported  him  in  his  rebellion  by  secret  remittances 
of  money,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  she  gave  his 
partisans. 

All  the  hereditary  provinces  of  William,  as 
well  as  his  family,  were,  during  several  '  '  '""■ 
vears,  thrown  into  convulsions  by  this  war ;  and  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  England,  where  that 
species  of  military  government  which  he  had  established 
gave  him  greater  authority  than  the  ancient  feudal  institu- 
tions permitted  him  to  exercise  in  Normandy.  He  called 
over  an  army  of  English  under  his  ancient  captains,  who 
soon  expelled  Robert  and  his  adherents  fi-om  their  retreats, 
and  restored  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  all  his  domi- 
nions. The  young  prince  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
the  castle  of  Cierberoy  in  the  Beauvoisis,  which  the  King 
of  France,  who  secretly  fomented  all  these  dissensions, 
had  provided  for  him.  In  this  fortress  he  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  his  father,  against  vvhoii!,  having  a  strong  garri- 
son, he  made  an  obstinate  defence.  There  passed  under 
the  walls  of  this  place  many  rencounters  which  resembled 
more  the  single  combats  of  chivalry,  than  the  military 
actions  of  armies ;  but  one  of  them  was  remarkable 
for  its  circumstances  and  its  event.  Robert  hap- 
pened to  engage  the  king,  who  was  concealed  by  his 
nelir.et ;  and  both  of  them  being  valiant,  a  fierce  combat 
ensued,  till  at  last  the  young  prince  wounded  his  father  in 
the  arm,  and  unhorsed  him.  On  his  calling  out  for  assist- 
ance, his  voice  discovered  hira  to  his  son,  who,  struck 
with  remorse  for  his  past  guilt,  and  astonished  w^ith  the 
apprehensions  of  one  much  greater,  which  he  had  so  near- 
ly incurred,  instantly  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet, 
craved  pardon  for  his  offences,  and  offered  to  purchase 
forgiveness  by  any  atonement.P  The  resentment  harbour- 
ed by  William  was  so  implacable,  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately correspond  to  this  dutiful  submission  of  his  son 
with  like  tenderness ;  but  giving  him  his  malediction,  de- 
parted for  his  own  camp,  on  Robert's  horse,  whicli  that 
prince  had  assisted  him  to  mount.  He  soon  after  raised 
the  siege,  and  marched  with  his  army  to  Normandy ; 
where  the  interposition  of  the  queen,  and  other  common 
friends,  brought  about  a  reconcilement,  which  was  pro- 
bably not  a  little  forwarded  by  the  generosity  of  the  son's 
beliavioiir  in  this  action,  and  by  the  returning  sense  of  his 
past  misconduct.  The  king  seemed  so  fully  appeased, 
that  he  even  took  Robert  yvith  him  into  England  ;  where 
he  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  an  army,  in  order  to 
renel  an  inroad  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  and  to  re- 
taliate by  a  like  inroad  into  that  country.  The  Welch, 
unable  to  resist  William's  power,  were,  about  the  same 
time,  necessitated  to  pay  a  compensation  for  their  incur- 
sions ;  and  every  thing  was  reduced  to  full  tranquillity  in 
this  island. 

This  state  of  affairs  gave  William  leisure    ^  p  ,^3, 
to  begin  and  finish  an  undertaking,  which      Doomsday 
proves  his  extensive  genius,  and  does  honour        ''°"''- 
to  his  memory  :  it  was  a  general  survey  of  all  the  lands 
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ill  the  kingdom,  their  extent  in  each  district,  their  pro- 
prietors, tenures,  value  :  the  quantity  of  meadow,  pasture, 
wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they  contained ;  and  in 
some  countie.s  the  number  of  tenants,  cottagers,  and  slaves 
of  all  denominations,  who  lived  upon  them.  He  appoint- 
ed commissioners  for  this  purpose,  who  entered  every  pai'- 
ticular  in  their  register  by  the  verdict  of  juries  ;  and  after  a 
labour  of  six  years  (for  the  work  was  so  long  in  finishing) 
brought  him  "an  exact  account  of  sill  the  landed  property 
of  his  kingdom.'i  This  monument,  called  Doomsday- 
book,  tire  most  valuable  piece  of  antiquity  possessed  by 
any  nation,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer ;  and  though 
only  some  extracts  of  it  have  hitherto  been  published,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  to  us,  in  many  particulars,  the  ancient 
state  of  England.  The  great  Alfred  had  finished  a  like 
survey  of  the  kingdom  in  his  time,  which  was  long  kept  at 
Wincnester,  and  which  probably  served  as  a  model  to 
William  in  this  undertaking.'' 

The  king  was  naturally  a  great  economist ;  and  though 
no  prince  had  ever  been  more  bountiful  to  his  ofhcers  and 
servants,  it  was  merely  because  he  had  rendered  himself 
universal  proprietor  of  England,  and  had  a  whole  kingdom 
to  bestow.  He  reserved  an  ample  revenue  for  the  cro^vn ; 
and  in  the  general  distribution  of  land  among  his  follow- 
ers, he  kept  possession  of  no  less  than  1422  manors  in 
different  parts  of  England,^  which  paid  him  rent,  either  in 
money,  or  in  corn,  cattle,  and  the  usual  produce  of  the 
soil.  An  ancient  historian  computes,  that  his  annual 
fixed  income,  besides  escheats,  fines,  reliefs,  and  other 
casual  profits  to  a  great  value,  amounted  to  near  400,000 
pounds  a  year;'  a  sum  which,  if  all  circumstances  be 
attended  to,  will  appear  wholly  incredible.  A  pound  in 
that  age,  as  we  have  already  obsei"ved,  contained  three 
times  the  weiglit  of  silver  that  it  does  at  present ;  and  tlie 
same  weight  of  silver,  by  the  most  probaole  computation, 
would  purchase  near  ten  times  more  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  thougli  not  in  the  same  proportion  of  the  finer  manu- 
factures. Tliis  revenue,  therefore,  of  William,  would  be 
equal  to  at  least  nine  or  ten  millions  at  present ;  and  as 
that  prince  had  neither  fleet  nor  army  to  support,  the 
former  being  only  an  occasional  expense,  and  tlie  latter 
being  maintained  without  any  charge  to  him,  by  his  mili- 
tary vassals,  we  must  thence  conclude,  that  no  emperor 
or  prince,  in  any  age  or  nation,  can  be  compared  to  the 
Conqueror  for  opulence  and  riches.  This  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect a  great  mistake  in  the  computation  of  the  historian  : 
though,  if  we  consider  that  avarice  is  always  imputed  to 
William,  as  one  of  his  vices,  and  that  having  by  the  sword 
rendered  himself  master  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom, 
he  would  certainlv  in  the  partition  retain  a  great  propor- 
tion for  his  own  sliare ;  we  can  scarcely  be  guilty  of  any 
error  in  asserting,  that  perhaps  no  King  of  England  was 
ever  more  opulent,  was  more  able  to  support,  by  his  re- 
venue, the  splendour  and  magnificence  of^a  co.urt,  or  could 
bestow  more  on  his  pleasures,  or  in  liberalities  to  his 
servants  and  favourites." 
.r.  ,     .       There  was  one  pleasure,  to  which  William, 

1  he  new  forest.  „  n     .\_       tvt  ,  ■ 

as  well  as   all    the   Normans   and   ancient 

Saxons,  was  extremely  addicted,  and  that  was  hunting : 
but  this  pleasure  he  indulged  more  at  the  expense  of  his 
unhappy  subjects,  whose  interest  he  always  disregarded, 
than  to  the  loss  or  diminution  of  his  own  revenue.  Not 
content  with  those  large  forests  which  former  kings  pos- 
sessed in  all  parts  of  England,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new 
forest  near  Winchester,  the  usual  place  of  his  residence  : 
and  for  that  purpose  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  Hamp- 
shire for  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  inhabit- 
ants from  their  houses,  seized  their  property,  even  demo- 
lished churches  and  convents,  and  made  the  sufferers  no 
compensation  for  the  injury."  At  the  same  time,  he 
enacted  new  laws,  by  which  he  prohibited  all  his  subjects 
from  hunting  in  any  of  his  forests,  and  rendered  the  pe- 
nalties more  severe  than  ever  had  been  inflicted  for  such 
offences.  The  killing  of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a  hare, 
was  punished  with  tlie  loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes ;  and 
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that  at  a  time,  when  the  killing  of  a  man  could  be  atoned 
for  by  paying  a  moderate  fine  or  composition. 

The  transactions  recorded  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign,  may  be  considered  more  as  domestic  occurrences 
which  concern  the  prince,  than  as  national  events  which 
regard  England.  Odo,  Bishop  of  Daieux,  the  king's 
uterine  brother,  whom  he  had  created  Eiul  of  Kent,  and 
intrusted  with  a  great  share  of  power  during  his  whole 
reign,  had  amassed  immense  riches ;  and  agreeably  to  the 
usual  progress  of  human  wishes,  he  began  to  regard  his 
present  acquisitions  but  as  a  step  to  further  grandeur. 
He  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of  buying  the 
papacy  ;  and  though  Gregory,  the  reigning  Pope,  was  not 
of  advanced  years,  the  prelate  had  confided  so  much  in 
the  predictions  of  an  astrologer,  that  he  reckoned  upon 
the  pontiff's  death,  and  upon  attaining,  by  his  own  in- 
trigues and  money,  that  envied  state  of  greatness.  Re- 
solving, therefore,  to  remit  all  his  riches  to  Italy,  he  had 
persuaded  many  considerable  barons,  and  among  the  rest, 
Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  to  take  the  same  course ;  in  hopes 
that,  when  he  should  mount  the  papal  throne,  he  would 
bestow  on  them  more  considerable  establishments  in  that 
country.  The  king,  from  whom  all  these  projects  had 
been  carefuHv  concealed,  at  last  got  intelli- 
gence  of  the  design,  and  ordered  Odo  to  be 
arrested.  His  officers,  from  respect  to  the  immunities 
which  tlie  ecclesiastics  now  assumeil,  scrupled  to  execute 
the  command,  till  the  king  himself  was  obliged  in  person 
to  seize  him ;  and  when  Odo  insisted  that  he  was  a  prelate, 
and  exempt  from  all  temporal  jurisdiction,  William  re- 
plied, that  he  arrested  him  not  as  Bishop  of  Baieux,  but  as 
Earl  of  Kent.  He  was  sent  prisoner  to  Normandy ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of  Gregory, 
was  detained  in  custody  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 

Another  domestic  event  gave  the  king  ^  ^  ^ 
much  more  concern :  it  was  the  death  of  '  ' 
Matilda,  his  consort,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  for 
whom  he  had  ever  preserved  the  most  sincere  friendship. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  passed  into  Normandy,  and 
carried  with  him  Edgar  Atheling,  to  whom  he  willingly 
granted  permission  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  detained  on  the  continent  by  a  mis-  ^  ^ 
understanding,  which  broke  out  between  War'wiUi' 
him  and  the  King  of  France,  and  which  was  Frame, 
occasioned  by  inroads  made  into  Normandy  by  some 
French  barons  on  the  frontiers.  It  was  little  in  the  power 
of  princes  at  that  time  to  restrain  their  licentious  nobility  ; 
but  William  suspected,  that  these  barons  durst  not  have 
provoked  his  indignation,  had  they  not  been  assured  of 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  Philip.  His  displea- 
sure was  increased  by  the  account  he  received  of  some 
railleries  which  that  monarch  had  thrown  out  against 
him.  William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had  been 
detained  in  bed  some  time  by  sickness;  upon  which 
Philip  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  brother  of  England 
should  be  so  long  in  being  delivered  of  his  big  belly.  The 
king  sent  him  word,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  he  would 
present  so  many  lights  at  Notre-dame,  as  would  perhaps 
give  little  pleasure  to  the  King  of  France  ;  alluding  to  the 
usual  practice  at  that  time  of  women  after  child-birth. 
Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army  into  L'Isle 
de  Fnuice,  and  laid  every  thing  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
He  took  the  town  of  Mante,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes. 
But  the  progress  of  these  hostilities  was  stopped  by  an 
accident  which  soon  after  put  an  end  to  William's  life. 
His  horse  starting  aside  of  a  sudden,  he  bruised  his  belly 
on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  :  and  being  in  a  bad  habit  of 
body,  as  well  as  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  began  to 
apprehend  the  consequences,  and  ordered  liimselftobe 
carried  in  a  litter  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gervas.  Finding 
his  illness  increase,  and  being  sensible  of  tlie  approach  of 
death,  he  discovered  at  last  the  vanity  of  all  human  gran- 
deur, and  was  struck  with  remorse  for  those  horrible 
cruelties  and  acts  of  violence,  which  in  the  attainment  and 
defence  of  it,  he  had  committed  during  the  course  of  his 
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reign  over  Endand.  He  endeavoured  to  make  atone- 
ment by  [iresenls  to  churches  and  moniisteries ;  and  he 
issued  orders,  that  Earl  Morcar,  Siward,  Bearne,  and 
other  Enfrlish  prisoners,  should  beset  at  liberty.  He  was 
even  prevailed  on,  though  not  without  rehuf  mee,  to  con- 
sent, witli  his  dying  breath,  to  release  his  brother  Odo, 
against  whom  he  was  extremely  incensed.  He  left  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine  to  his  eldest  son  Robert :  he  wrote  to 
Lanfranc,  desiring  him  to  crown  W'illiam  King  of  I'.ng- 
land  :  he  be(|ueathed  to  Henry  nothing  but  the  possessions 
of  his  mother  Matilda ;  but  foretold  that  he  would  one 
day  surpass  both  his  brothers  in  power  and  opulence. 
"91I1  Scpi.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  vcar  of  his  age, 
Deaiii  in  the  twenty-first  \ear  of  liis  reign  over 
England,  and  in  the  fifty-fourth  of"  that  over  Normandy, 
and  chaiacter of  ^^^^'  P""'^^^  have  been  more  fortunate 
uilliaTii  the  that!  this  great  monarch,  or  were  better  en- 
Conqueror,  titled  to  grandeur  and  prosperity  from  the 
abilities  and  the  vigour  of  mind  which  he  displayed  in 
all  his  conduct.  His  spirit  was  bold  and  enterprising, 
vet  guided  by  prudence  :  his  ambition,  which  was  exor- 
bitant, and  lay  little  under  the  restraints  of  justice,  still 
less  under  those  of  humanity,  ever  submitted  to  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  jiolicy.  Bom  in  an  age  when  the  minds  of 
men  were  intractable  and  unacquainted  with  submission, 
he  was  yet  able  to  direct  them  to  his  purposes ;  and 
partly   from  the  ascendant  of  his   vehement    character, 

fiartly  from  art  and  dissimulation,  to  establish  an  un- 
imited  authority.  Though  not  insensible  to  generositv, 
he  was  hardened  against  compassion  ;  and  lie  seemed 
equally  ostentatious  and  equally  ambitious  of  siiow  and 
parade  in  his  clemency  and  in  his  severity.  The  max- 
ims of  his  administration  were  austere ;  but  might  have 
been  useful,  had  they  been  solely  employed  to  preserve 
order  in  an  established  government :  «  they  were  ill  cal- 
culated for  softening  the  rigours,  which,  under  the  most 
gentle  management,  are  inseparable  from  conquest.  His 
attempt  against  England  was  the  last  great  enterprise  of 
the  kind,  which  during  the  course  of  seven  hundred  years, 
has  fully  succeeded  in  Europe ;  and  the  force  of  his 
genius  broke  through  those  limits,  which  first  the  feudal 
institutions,  then  the  refined  policy  of  princes,  have  fixed 
to  the  several  states  of  Christendom.  Though  he  ren- 
dered himself  infinitely  odious  to  his  English  subjects,  he 
transmitted  his  power  to  his  posterity,  and  the  throne  is 
still  filled  by  his  descendants  :  a  proof,  that  the  founda- 
tions which  he  laid  were  firm  and  solid,  and  that,  amidst 
all  his  violence,  while  he  seemed  only  to  gratify  the  pre- 
sent passion,  he  had  still  an  eye  towards  futurity. 

Some  writers  have  been  desirous  of  reftising  to  this 
prince  the  title  of  Conqueror,  in  the  sense  which  that  term 
commonly  bears ;  and,  on  pretence  that  the  word  is 
sometimes  in  old  books  applied  to  such  as  make  an  acqui- 
sition of  territory  by  any  means,  they  are  willing  to  reject 
Williaiii's  title,  by  right  of  war,  to  tlie  crown  of  England. 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  controversy,  which,  by  the 
terms  of  it,  must  necessarily  degenerate  into  a  dispute  of 
words.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy's 
first  invasion, of  the  island  was  hostile  ;  that  his  subsecjuent 
administration  was  entirely  supported  by  arms ;  that  in 
the  very  frame  of  his  laws  he  made  a  distinction  between 
the  Normans  and  English,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  ;>' 
tliat  he  acted  in  every  thing  as  absolute  master  over  the 
natives,  whose  interest  and  affections  he  totally  disregard- 
ed ;  and  that  if  there  was  an  interval  when  he  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  legal  sovereign,  the  period  was  very 
short,  and  was  nothing  but  a  temporary  sacrifice,  which 
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he,  as  has  Ijeen  the  case  with  most  coM<|iierors,  was 
obliged  to  make,  of  his  inclination  to  his  present  |)olicy 
Scarce  any  of  those  revolutions,  which,  both  in  historv 
and  in  common  language,  hiive  always  been  denoniinated 
conquests,  appear  equally  violent,  or  were  attended  with 
so  sudden  an  alteration  both  of  power  and  propertv.  The 
Roman  state,  which  spread  its  dominion  over  Europe, 
left  the  rights  of  individuals  in  a  great  measure  untouch- 
ed ;  and  those  civilized  conquerors,  while  they  made  their 
own  country  the  seat  of  empire,  found  thai  they  could 
draw  most  advantage  from  the  subjected  jirovinees,  by 
securing  to  the  natives  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  own 
laws  and  of  their  private  possessions.  Tlie  barbarians 
who  subdued  the  Roman  empire,  though  they  settled  in 
the  conquered  countries,  yet  being  accustomed  to  a  rude 
uncultivated  life,  found  apart  only  of  the  land  sufficient 
to  supply  all  their  wants ;  and  they  were  not  tempted  to 
seize  extensive  possessions,  which  they  knew  neither  how 
to  cultivate  nor  enjoy.  But  the  Normans  and  other 
foreigners,  who  followed  the  standard  of  William,  while 
they  made  the  vanquished  kingdom  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, were  yet  so  far  advanced  in  arts  as  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  of  a  large  property ;  and  having  totally 
subdued  the  natives,  they  pushed  the  rights  of  conquest 
(very  extensive  in  the  eves  of  avarice  and  ambition,  how- 
ever narrow  in  those  of  reason)  to  the  utmost  extremity 
against  them.  Except  the  former  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Saxons  themselves,  who  were  induced,  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  proceed  even  to  the  extermination  of 
the  natives,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  history  a 
revolution  more  destructive,  or  attended  with  a  more 
complete  subjection  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Con- 
tumely seems  even  to  have  been  wantonly  added  to  op- 
pression ;z  and  the  natives  were  universally  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  meanness  and  poverty,  that  the  English 
name  became  a  term  of  reproach  ;  and  several  generations 
elapsed  before  one  family  of  Saxon  pedigree  was  raised  to 
any  considerable  honours,  or  could  so  much  as  attain  the 
rank  of  baron  of  the  realm."  These  facts  are  so  apparent 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  English  history,  that  none 
would  have  been  tempted  to  deny  or  elude  them,  were 
they  not  heated  bv  the  controversies  of  faction  ;  while  one 
party  was  absiirdlu  afiaid  of  those  absurd  consequences, 
which  they  saw  the  other  party  inclined  to  draw  from  this 
event.  Biit  it  is  evident  that  the  present  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  who  are  a  mixture  of  English  and 
Normans,  can  never  be  affected  by  a  transaction  which 
passed  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  and  as  all  ancient  au- 
thors,'" who  lived  nearest  the  time,  and  best  knew  the  state 
of  the  country,  unanimously  speak  of  the  Norman  do- 
minion as  a  conquest  by  war  and  arms,  no  reasonable 
man,  from  the  fear  of  imaginary  consequences,  will  ever 
be  tempted  to  reject  their  concurring  and  undoubted 
testimonv. 

King  William  had  issue,  besides  his  three  sons  who  sur- 
vived him,  five  daughters;  to  wit,  (1.)  Cicely,  a  nun  in 
the  monastery  of  Feschamp,  afterwards  abbess  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Caen,  where  she  died  in  1127.  (2.)  Constantia, 
married  to  Alan  Fergent,  Earl  of  Brittanv.  She  died 
without  issue.  (3.)  Alice,  contracted  to  Harold.  (4.^ 
Adela,  married  to  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  she  haci 
four  sons,  William,  Tlieobald,  Henry,  and  Stephen ;  of 
wliom  the  elder  was  neglected  on  account  of  the  imbecility 
of  his  understanding.  (5.)  Agatha,  who  died  a  virgin, 
but  was  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Gallicia.  She  died  on 
her  journcv  tliither,  before  she  joined  her  bridegroom. 
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CHAP.  V. 


WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

Accession  of  William  Ilufus — Conspiracy  against  the  Icing — Invasion  of 
Norniaudy— Ihe  lriis«<les— Acquisition  ot  Normandy— Quarrel  wiUi 
Auselni,  the  primate — Death — auii  character  of  William  Kutus, 

A  n  10B7  William,  sumamed  Ritf'us,  or  the  Red, 

Accession  o't"  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  no  sooner 
\\  illiani  Rums,  procured  his  fatlier's  recommendatory  letter 
to  Lanfninc,  the  primate,  than  he  hastened  to  take  mea- 
sures for  securing  to  himself  the  government  of  England. 
Sensible  that  a  deed  so  unformal,  and  so  little  prepared, 
which  violated  Robert's  right  of  primogeniture,  might  meet 
with  great  opposition,  he  trusted  entirely  for  success  to  his 
own  celerity ;  and  having  left  St.  Gervas,  while  William 
was  breathing  his  last,  he  arrived  in  England  before  intelli- 
gence of  his  fadier's  death  had  reached  that  kingdom." 
Pretending  orders  from  the  king,  he  secured  the  fortresses 
of  Dover,  Pevensey,  and  Hastmgs,  whose  situation  ren- 
dered them  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  royal  treasure  at  Winchester,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
encourage  and  increase  his  partisans.""  The  primate,  whose 
rank  and  reputation  in  the  kingdom  gave  him  great  autho- 
rity, had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  education, 
and  had  confeiTed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ■,"  and 
being  connected  with  him  by  these  ties,  and  probably 
deeming  his  pretensions  just,  declared  that  he  would  pay 
a  willing  obedience  to  the  last  will  of  the  Conqueror,  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  Having  assembled  some  bishops, 
and  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  instantly  proceeded 
to  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  new  kings'^  and  by  this 
despatch  endeavoured  to  prevent  all  faction  and  resistance. 
At  the  same  time  Robert,  who  had  been  already  acknow- 
ledged successor  to  Normandy,  took  peaceable  possession 
of  that  duchy. 

Conspiracy  But  though  this  partition  appeared  to  have 

asaiiistiiieking.  been  made  without  any  violence  or  opposi- 
tion, there  remained  in  England  many  causes  of  discon- 
tent, which  seemed  to  menace  that  kingdom  with  a  sudden 
revolution.  The  barons,  who  generally  possessed  large 
estates  botli  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  were  uneasy 
at  the  separation  of  those  territories  ;  and  foresaw,  that  as 
it  would  be  impossible  for  tjiem  to  preserve  long  tlieir 
allegiance  to  two  masters,  they  must  necessarily  resign 
either  their  ancient  patrimony  or  their  new  acquisitions." 
Robert's  title  to  the  duchy  they  esteemed  incontestable, 
his  claim  to  the  kingdom  plausible;  and  they  all  desired 
that  this  prince,  who  alone  had  any  pretensions  to  unite 
these  states,  should  he  put  in  possession  of  both.  A  com- 
parison also  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  two  brothers 
led  them  to  give  the  preference  to  the  elder.  The  duke 
was  brave,  open,  sincere,  generous.  Even  his  predominant 
faults,  his  extreme  indolence  and  facility,  were  not  disa- 
greeable to  those  haughty  barons,  who  affected  indepen- 
dence, and  submitted  with  reluctance  to  a  vigorous 
administration  in  tlieir  sovereign.  The  king,  though 
equally  brave,  was  violent,  hausrhty,  t>Tannica!,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  govern  more  by  the  fear  than  bv  the  love  of 
his  subjects.  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  and  Robert,  Earl 
of  Jloilaigne,  maternal  brothers  of  the  Conqueror,  envying 
the  great  credit  of  Lanfi-anc,  which  was  increased  by  his 
late  services,  enforced  all  these  motives  with  their  parti- 
sans, and  engaged  them  in  a  formal  conspiracy  to  dethrone 
the  king.  They  communicated  tlieir  design  to  Eustace, 
Count  of  Bologne ;  Roger,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arun- 
del ;  Robert  de  Belesme,  his  eldest  son ;  William,  Bishop 
of  Durham;  Robert  de  Moubray;  Roger  Bigod  ;  Hugh 
de  Grentmesnil ;  and  they  easily  procured  tlie  assent  of 
tliese  potent  noblemen.  'Tlie  conspirators,  retiring  to  their 
castles,  hastened  to  put  themselves  in  a  military  posture; 
and  expecting  to  be  soon  supported  by  a  powerful  army 
from  Normandy,  they  had  already  begun  hostilities  in  many 
places. 
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The  king,  sensilile  of  his  perilous  situation,  endeavoured 
to  eiigitge  the  aflections  of  the  native  English.  A.S  that 
people  were  now  so  thoroughly  subdued  that  ttiey  no  longer 
aspired  to  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  liberties,  and  were 
content  with  the  prospect  of  some  mitigation  in  the  tyranny 
of  the  Norman  princes,  they  zealousy  embraced  William^ 
cause,  upon  receiving  general  promises  of  good  treatment, 
and  of  enjoying  the  licence  of  hunting  in  the  royal  forests. 
The  king  was  soon  in  a  situation  to  take  the  field  ;  and  as 
he  knew  the  danger  of  delay,  he  suddenly  marched  into 
Kent ;  where  his  uncles  had  already  seized  the  fortresses 
of  Pevensey  and  Rochester.  These  places  he  successively 
reduced  by  famine ;  and  though  he  was  prevailed  on  by 
the  Earl  of  Chester,  William  de  Warrenne,  and  Robert 
Fitz  Hammon,  who  had  embraced  his  cause,  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  rebels,  he  confiscated  all  their  estates,  and 
banished  them  the  kingdom.''  Tliis  success  gave  authority 
to  his  negociations  with  Roger  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whom 
he  detached  from  the  confederates  :  and  as  his  powerful 
fleet,  joined  to  the  indolent  conduct  of  Robert,  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  Norman  succours,  all  ilie  other  rebels 
found  no  resource  but  in  flight  or  submission.  Some  of 
them  received  a  pardon ;  but  the  greater  part  were  attaint- 
ed ;  and  the  king  bestowed  their  estates  on  the  Norman 
barons  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 

William,  fireed  from  the  danger  of  these 
insurrections,  took  little  care  of  fulfilling  his 
promises  to  the  English,  who  still  found  themselves  ex- 
posed to  the  same  oppressions  which  they  had  undergone 
during  the  reign  of  tiie  Conqueror,  and  which  were  rather 
augmented  by  the  violent  impetuous  temper  of  the  present 
monarch.  Tlie  death  of  Lanfranc,  who  retained  great  in- 
fluence over  him,  gave  soon  after  a  full  career  to  his 
tyranny ;  and  all  orders  of  men  found  reason  to  complain 
of  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  administration.  Even  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  church,  held  sacred  in  those  days,  were  a 
feeble  rampart  against  his  usurpations.  He  seized  the 
temporalities  of  all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys ;  he 
delayed  tlie  appointment  of  successors  to  those  diguities, 
that  he  might  tlie  longer  enjoy  the  profits  of  tlieir  revenue ; 
he  bestowed  some  of  the  church  lands  in  property  on  his 
captains  and  favourites ;  and  he  openly  set  to  sale  such 
sees  and  abbeys  as  he  thought  proper  to  dispose  of. 
Though  the  murmurs  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which  were 
quickly  propagated  to  the  nation,  rose  high  against  this 
grievance,  the  terror  of  William's  authority,  confirmed  by 
the  suppression  of  the  late  insurrections,  retained  every 
one  in  subjection,  and  preserved  general  tranquillity  in 
England. 

The  king  even  thought  himself  enabled  j^  p  jg^^ 
to  disturb  his  brother  in  the  possession  of  Invasion  of 
Normandy.  Tlie  loose  and  negligent  admi-  >•<"■'"»'"'>■■ 
nistration  of  that  prince  had  imboldened  the  Norman 
bai'ons  to  affect  a  great  independency ;  and  their  mutual 
quarrels  and  devastations  had  rendered  that  whole  terri- 
tory a  scene  of  violence  and  outrage.  Two  of  tliem,  Wal- 
ter and  Odo,  were  bribed  by  William  to  deliver  the  for- 
tresses of  St.  Valori  and  Albemarle  into  his  hands.  Others 
soon  after  imitated  the  example  of  revolt ;  while  Philip, 
king  of  France,  who  ought  to  have  protected  his  vassal  m 
the  possession  of  his  fief,  was,  after  making  some  efforts 
in  his  favour,  engaged  by  large  presents  to  remain  neuter. 
The  duke  had  also  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  the 
intrisues  of  his  brother  Henry.  This  young  prince,  who 
had  inherited  nothing  of  his  father's  great  possessions,  but 
some  of  his  money,  had  furnished  Robert,  while  he  was 
making  his  preparations  against  England,  with  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  marks ;  and  in  return  for  so  slender  a  sup- 
ply, had  been  ])ut  in  possession  of  the  Cotentin,  which 
comprehended  near  a  third  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
Robert  afterwards,  upon  some  suspicion,  threw  him  into 
prison  ;  but  finding  himself  exposed  to  invasion  from  the 
king  of  England,  and  dreading  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
brothers  against  him,  he  now  gave  Henry  his  liberty,  and 
even  made  use  of  his  assistance  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rections of  his  rebellious  subjects.  Conan,  a  rich  burgess 
of  Roiien,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  that  city 
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to  William;  but  Henrv,  on  tlie  detection  of  his  guilt,  car- 
ried the  traitor  up  to  a  IiIkIi  tower,  and  with  his  own  hands 
Hum;  him  from  the  battlements. 

llie  kiiiu  a|i|ieare(l  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an 
army ;  and  ad.iirs  seemed  to  have  eome  to  extremity  be- 
tween the  brothers ;  when  the  nobdity  on  both  side,s, 
strongly  connected  by  interest  and  alliances,  interposed 
and  mediated  an  accommodation.  The  chief'  advantage 
of  this  treaty  accrued  to  William,  who  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Eu,  the  towns  of  Aumale,  Fes- 
camp,  and  other  places  :  but  in  return  he  promised  that 
he  would  assist  his  brother  in  subduing  Maine,  which 
had  rebelled ;  and  that  the  Norman  barons,  attainted  in 
Robert's  cause,  should  be  restored  to  their  estates  in  Eng- 
land.  The  two  brothers  also  stipulated,  that 
'  ■  '  on  the  demise  of  either  without  issue,  the 
survivor  should  inherit  all  his  dominions ;  and  twelve  of 
the  most  powerful  barons  on  each  side  swore,  that  they 
would  employ  their  power  to  insure  the  effectual  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  treaty :  e  a  strong  proof  of  the  great  in- 
dependence and  authority  of  the  nobles  in  those  ages  ! 

Prince  Henry,  disgusted  that  so  little  aixe  had  been 
taken  of  his  interests  in  this  accommodation,  retired  to 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and  infested  the  neighbourhood  with  his  in- 
cursions. Robert  and  William,  with  their  joint  forces, 
besieged  him  in  this  place,  and  had  nearly  reduced  him 
by  the  scarcity  of  water ;  when  the  elder,  hearing  of  his 
distress,  granted  him  permission  to  supply  himself,  and 
also  sent  him  some  pipes  of  wine  for  his  own  table. 
Being  reproved  by  William  for  this  ill-timed  generosity, 
lie  replied.  What,  shall  I  suffer  my  brother  to  die  of 
thirst?  Where  shall  we  find  another  when  he  is  gone? 
The  king  also,  during  this  siege,  performed  an  act  of 
generosity  which  was  less  suitable  to  his  character. 
Hiding  out  one  day  alone,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  fortress, 
he  was  attacked  by  two  soldiers  and  dismounted.  One 
of  them  drew  his  sword  in  order  to  despatch  him ;  when 
the  king  exclaimed.  Hold,  knave.'  I  am  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  soldier  suspended  his  blow ;  and  raising  the 
king  from  the  ground,  with  expressions  of  respect,  re- 
ceived a  handsome  reward,  and  was  taken  into  his  ser- 
vice. Prince  Henry  was  soon  after  obliged  to  capitulate; 
and  being  despoiled  of  all  his  patrimony,  wandered  about 
for  some  time  with  very  few  attendants,  and  often  in  great 
poverty. 

1091  "^^  continued  intestine  discord  among 
the  barons  was  alone  in  that  age  destruc- 
tive :  the  public  wars  were  commonly  short  and  feeble, 
produced  little  bloodshed,  and  were  attended  with  no 
memorable  event.  To  this  Norman  war,  which  was  so 
soon  concluded,  there  succeeded  hostilities  with  Scotland, 
which  were  not  of  longer  duration.  Robert  here  com- 
manded his  brother's  army,  and  obliged  Malcolm  to  ac- 
cept' of  peace,  and  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  England. 

,  T^  ,„.,  This  peace  was  not  more  durable.  Mal- 
colm,  two  years  after,  levying  au  army,  in- 
vaded England ;  after  ravaging  Northumberland,  he  laid 
siege  to  Alnwick,  where  a  party  of  Earl  Moubray's  troops 
falling  upon  him  by  surprise,  a  sharp  action  ensued,  m 
which  Malcolm  wa-s  slain.  Tliis  incident  interrupted  for 
some  years  the  regular  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown. 
Though  Malcolm  left  legitimate  sons,  his  brother  Donald, 
on  account  of  the  youth  of  these  princes,  was  advanced  to 
the  throne ;  but  kept  not  long  possession  of  it.  Duncan, 
natural  son  of  Malcolm,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
him  ;  and  being  assisted  by  William  with  a  small  force, 
,  made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  New  broils  ensued 
with  Normandy.  Tlie  frank,  open,  remiss  temper  of 
Robert  was  ill  fitted  to  withstand  the  interested,  rapacious 
character  of  William,  who,  supported  by  greater  power, 
was  still  encroaching  on  his  Brother's  possessions,  and 
instigating  his  turbulent  barons  to  rebellion  against  him. 

A  D  inui     ^^  '''"(Ti  having  gone  over  to  Normandy 

to  support  his  partisans,  ordered  an  army  of 

twenty  thousand  men  to  be  levied  in  England,  and  to  be 

conducted  to  the  sea-coast,  as  if  they  were  instantly  to  be 

embarked.     Here  Ralph  Flambard,  the  king's  minister. 


and  the  chief  instrument  of  his  extortions,  exacted  ten 
shillings  a-piece  from  them,  in  lieu  of  their  service,  and 
then  dismissed  them  into  their  several  counties.  This 
money  was  so  skilfully  employed  by  William,  that  it  ren- 
dered him  better  service  than  he  could  have  expected 
from  the  army.  He  engaged  the  French  king  by  new  pre- 
sents to  depart  from  the  protection  of  itobert ;  and  he 
daily  bribed  the  Norman  barons  to  desert  his  service; 
but  was  prevented  from  imshing  his  advantages  by  an  in- 
cursion of  the  Welch,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to 
England.  He  found  no  ditficulty  in  repelling  the  enemy; 
but  was  not  able  to  make  any  consitlerable  impression 
on  a  country  guarded  by  its  mountainous  situation.  A 
conspiracy  of  his  own  barons,  which  was 
detected  at  this  time,  appeared  a  more  •  ■  -  • 
serious  concern,  and  engrossed  all  his  attention.  Robert 
Moubray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  at  the  head  of 
this  combination ;  and  he  engaged  in  it  the  Count  d'Eu, 
Richard  de  Tunbridge,  Roger  de  Lacey,  and  many  others. 
The  purpose  of  the  conspirators  was  to  dethrone  t"he  king, 
and  to  advance  in  his  stead  Stephen,  Count  of  Aumale, 
nephew  to  the  Conqueror.  William's  despatch  prevented 
the  design  from  taking  effect,  and  disconcerted  the  con- 
spirators. Moubray  made  some  resistance,  but  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  attainted,  and  thrown  into  confine- 
ment, where  he  died  about  thirty  years  after.  The  Count 
d'Eu  denied  his  concurrence  in  the  jilot ;  ^  ^ 
and  to  justify  himself,  fought  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  court  at  Windsor,  a  duel  with  Geoffrey  Bai- 
nard,  who  accused  him.  But  being  worsted  in  the  com- 
bat, he  was  condemned  to  be  castrated,  and  to  have  his 
eyes  put  out.  William  de  Alderi,  another  conspirator, 
was  supposed  to  be  treated  with  more  rigour,  when  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

But  the  noise  of  these  petty  wars  and  ,^^^  crasades. 
commotions  was  quite  sunk  in  the  tumult 
of  the  Crusades,  which  now  engrossed  the  attention  of 
Europe,  and  have  ever  since  engaged  the  curiosity  of 
mankind,  as  the  most  signal  and  most  durable  monument 
of  human  folly  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any  age  or  nation. 
After  Mahom'et  had,  by  means  of  his  pretended  revelations, 
united  the  dispersed  Arabians  under  one  head,  they  issued 
forth  from  their  deserts  in  great  multitudes ;  and  being 
animated  with  zeal  for  their  new  religion,  and  supported 
by  the  vigour  of  their  new  government,  they  made  deep 
impression  on  the  Eastern  empire,  which  was  far  in  the 
decline,  with  regard  both  to  military  discipline  and  to 
civil  policy.  Jerusalem,  by  its  situation,  became  one  of 
their  most  early  conquests ;  and  the  Christians  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  other 
places  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  their  religious 
founder,  fallen  into  the  possession  of  infidels.  But  the 
Arabians  or  Saracens  were  so  employed  in  military  enter- 
prises, by  which  they  spread  their  einpire,  in  a  few  years, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
that  they  had  no  leisure  for  theological  controversy  :  and 
though  the  Alcoran,  the  original  monument  of  their  faith, 
seems  to  contain  some  violent  precepts,  they  were  much 
less  infected  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution, 
than  the  indolent  and  speculative  Greeks,  who  were  con- 
tinually refining  on  the  several  articles  of  their  religious 
system'.  Theygave  little  disturbance  to  those  zealous 
pilgrims,  who  daily  flocked  to  Jerusalem;  and  they 
allowed  every  man,  after  paying  a  moderate  tribute,  to 
visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  to  perform  his  religious  duties, 
and  to  return  in  peace.  But  the  Turcomans  or  Turks,  a 
tribe  of  Tartars,  who  had  embraced  Mahometanism,  hav- 
ing wrested  Syria  from  the  Saracens,  and  having  in  the 
year  106.5  made  themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem,  ren- 
dered the  pilgrimage  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  the  Christians.  '  The  barbarity  of  their  manners,  and 
the  confusions  attending  their  unsettled  government,  ex- 
posed the  pilerims  to  many  insults,  robberies,  and  extor- 
tions ;  and  these  zealots,  returnins  fi-om  their  meritorious 
fatiirues  and  sufferings,  filled  all  Christendom  with  indig- 
nation against  the  infidels,  who  profaned  the  holy  city 
by  their  presence,  and  derided  the  sacred  mysteries  in  the 
very  place  of  their  completion.  Gregory  VII.  among  the 
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other  vast  ideas  which  he  entertained,  had  formed  the 
dcsisin  of  niiiting  all  the  Western  Christians  against  the 
Mtiliometans  ;  but  the  es:ro;j:ious  and  violent  invasions  of 
that  pontiH'  on  llic  civil  iniwer  of  iirinces,  had  created 
liini  so  many  enemies,  aiui  had  ren(ieved  his  schemes  so 
sus|iicinus,  that  he  was  not  able  to  nv,il<e  ^-reat  prosrress  in 
this  unddtakinf:.  Tlie  work  was  n -.rrvcd  for  a  meaner 
instnnncnt,  whose  low  condition  in  lilr  c\|Misfd  him  to  no 
jealousy,  ;uid  wliose  folly  was  \ycll  calcukilud  to  coincide 
with  tlie  prevailing  principles  of  tlie  times. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens 
in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Being 
deeply  affected  with  tlie  dangers  to  which  that  act  of  piety 
noyv  e.yposed  the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  with  the  instances 
of  oppression  under  which  the  Eastern  Christians  labour- 
ed, he  entertained  the  bold,  and  in  all  appe:u'ance  imprac- 
ticable, project  of  leading  into  Asia  from  the  furthest 
extremities  of  the  West,  armies  sufficient  to  subdue  those 
potent  and  warlike  nations  which  now  held  the  holy  city 
in  subjection.'!  He  |)roposed  his  views  to  Martin  II. 
yvlio  tilled  tlie  papal  chair,  and  who,  thougli  sensible  of 
the  advantages  ■vhich  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion 
must  reap  from  a  religious  war,  and  though  he  esteemed 
the  blind  zeal  of  Peter  a  proper  means  for  effecting  the 
purpose,'  resolved  not  to  interpose  his  authority,  till  he 
saw  a  greater  probability  of  success.  He  summoned  a 
council  at  Placentia,  which  consisted  of  four  thousand 
ecclesiastics,  and  thirty  thousand  .seculai-s;  and  which 
was  so  numerous  that' no  hall  could  contain  the  multi- 
tude, and  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  assembly  in  a  plain. 
Hie  harangues  of  the  Pope,  and  of  Peter  himself,  repre- 
senting tlie  dismal  situation  of  their  brethren  in  the  East, 
and  the  indignity  suffered  by  the  Christian  name,  in  al- 
lowing the  holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  infidels, 
here  found  the  minds  of  men  so  well  prepared,  that  the 
whole  multitude  suddenly  and  violently  declared  for  the 
war,  and  solemnly  devoted  themselves  to  perform  this 
service,  so  meritorious,  as  they  believed  it,  to  God  and 
religion. 

But  though  Italy  seemed  thus  to  have  zealously  em- 
braced the  enterprise,  Martin  knew  that,  in  order  to  in- 
sure success,  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  greater  and 
more  warlike  nations  in  the  same  engagement ;  and  hav- 
ing previously  exhorted  Peter  to  visit  the  chief  cities  and 
sovereigns  of  Christendom,  he  summoned  another  council 
at  Clermont  in  Auvergne.'>  The  fame  of  this  great  and 
pious  design,  being  noyv  universally  diffused,  procured  the 
attendance  of  the  greatest  prelates,  nobles,  and  princes, 
and  when  the  Pope  and  the  Hermit  renewed  their  iiathetic 
exhortations,  the  whole  assembly,  as  if  impelled  by  an 
immediate  inspiration,  not  movei  by  their  preceding  im- 
jiressions,  exclaimed  with  one  voice.  It  is  tlie  loill  of  God, 
It  is  the  will  of  God  1  words  deemed  so  memorable,  and 
so  much  the  result  of  a  divine  influence,  that  they  were 
employed  as  the  signal  of  rendezvous  and  battle  in  all  the 
i'uture  exploits  of  those  adventurers.'  Men  of  all  ranks 
ffew  to  arms  with  the  utmost  ardour;  and  an  exterior 
symbol  too,  a  circumstance  of  chief  moment,  was  here 
chosen  by  the  devoted  combatants.  The  sign  of  the  cross, 
yvhich  had  been  hitherto  so  much  revered  among  Chris- 
tians, and  yvliich,  the  more  it  was  an  object  of  reproach 
among  the  pagan  world,  was  the  more  passionately  che- 
rished by  them,  became  the  badge  of  union,  and  was 
affixed  to  their  right  shoulder,  by  all  who  elilisted  them- 
selves in  this  sacred  warfare."' 

Europe  was  at  this  time  sunk  into  profound  ignorance 
and  superstition  :  the  ecclesiastics  had  acquired  the  great- 
est ascendant  over  the  human  mind  :  the  people,  who, 
being  little  restrained  by  lionour,  and  less  by  law,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  worst  crimes  and  disorders,  knew 
of  no  other  expiation  than  the  observances  imposed  on 
them  by  their  spiritual  pastors  :  and  it  was  easy  to  repre- 
sent the  holy  war  as  an  equivalent  for  all  penances,"  and 
an  atonement  for  every  violation  of  justice  and  humanity. 
But,  amidst  the  abject  superstition  which  now  prevailed, 
tlie  military  spirit  also  had  universally  diffused  itself; 
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and  though  not  supported  by  art  or  discipline,  wa.s  become 
the  general  ])assion  of-  the  nations  governed  by  the  feudal 
law.  All  the  great  lords  possessed  the  right  of  peace  and 
war  :  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  each 
other :  the  open  country  was  become  a  scene  of  outrage 
and  disorder  :  the  cities,  still  mean  and  poor,  were  neither 
guarded  by  yvalls  nor  protected  by  privileges,  and  were 
exposed  to  every  insult :  individuals  yvere  obliged  to 
depend  for  safety  on  their  oyvn  force,  or  their  private 
alliances  :  and  valour  yvas  the  only  excellence  which  was 
held  in  esteem,  or  gave  one  man  the  pre-eminence  above 
another.  When  all  the  particular  superstitions,  therefore, 
were  here  united  in  one  great  object,  the  ardour  for  mili- 
tary enteriirises  took  the  same  direction ;  and  Europe, 
impelled  by  its  two  ruling  passions,  was  loosened,  as  it 
were,  from  its  foundations,  and  seemed  to  precipitate  itself 
in  one  united  body  upon  the  Ea.st. 

All  orders  of  men,  deeming  the  Crusades  the  only  road 
to  heaven,  enlisted  themselves  under  these  sacred  banners, 
and  yvere  impatient  to  open  the  way  yvitli  their  sword  to 
tlie  holy  city.  Nobles,  artisans,  peasants,  even  priests," 
enrolled  their  names  ;  and  to  decline  this  meritorious  ser- 
vice was  branded  with  the  reproach  of  impiety,  or  what 
perhaps  was  esteemed  still  more  disgraceful,  of  cowardice 
and  pusillanimity.!"  Tlie  infirm  and  aged  contributed  to 
the  expedition  by  presents  and  money ;  and  many  of  them, 
not  satisfied  witli  the  merit  of  this  atonement,  attended  it 
in  person,  and  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  breathe 
their  last  in  sight  of  that  city  where  their  Saviour  had  died 
for  them.  Women  themselves,  concealing  their  sex  under 
the  disguise  of  armour,  attended  the  camp ;  and  com- 
monly forgot  still  more  the  duty  of  their  sex,  bv  prostitut- 
ing tHemselves,  without  reserve,  to  the  army.Q  The  greatest 
criminals  were  forwai'd  in  a  service,  which  they  regarded 
as  a  propitiation  for  all  crimes ;  and  the  most  enormous 
disorders  were,  during  the  course  of  those  expeditions, 
committed  by  men,  inured  to  wickedness,  encouraged  by 
example,  and  impelled  by  necessity.  The  multitude  of 
the  adventurers  soon  became  so  great,  that  their  more 
sagacious  leaders,  Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois,  brother 
to  the  French  king,  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  God- 
frey of  Boiiillon,  Prince  of  Brabant,  and  Stephen,  Count 
ofBlois,"'  became  apprehensive  lest  the  greatness  itself  of 
the  armament  should  disappoint  its  purpose ;  and  they 
permitted  an  undisciplined  multitude,  computed  at 
300,000  men,  to  go  before  them,  under  the  command  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Walter  the  Moneyless.*  These 
men  took  the  road  towards  Constantinople  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria;  and  trusting  that  Heaven,  by  super- 
natural assistance,  would  supply  all  their  necessities,  tii^ 
made  no  provision  for  subsistence  on  their  march.  Tliey 
soon  found  themselves  obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder,  what 
thty  had  vainly  expected  from  miracles ;  and  the  enraged 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed, 
gathering  together  in  arms,  attacked  the  disorderly  mul- 
titude, and  put  them  to  slaughter  yvithout  resistance.  The 
more  disciplined  armies  followed  after ;  and  passing  the 
straits  at  Constantinople,  they  were  mustered  in  the  plains 
of  Asia,  and  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  number  of 
700,000  combatants.' 

Amidst  this  universal  frenzy,  which  spread  itself  by 
contagion  througliout  Europe,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  men  were  not  entirely  forgetful  of  their  present 
interests ;  and  both  those  who  went  on  this  expedition, 
and  those  who  stayed  behind,  entertained  schemes  of 
L'ratifying,  by  its  means,  their  avarice  or  their  ambition. 
The  nobles  who  enlisted  themselves  were  moved,  from 
the  romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for  opulent  esta- 
blishments in  the  East,  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and  commerce 
during  those  ages ;  and  in  pursuit  of  these  chimerical 
projects,  they  sold  at  the  loyvest  price  their  ancient  castles 
and  inheritances,  which  had  now  lost  all  value  in  their 
eyes.  The  greater  princes,  who  remained  at  home,  besides 
establishing  peace  in  their  dominions  by  giving  occupa- 
tion abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial  disposition 
of  their  subjects,  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing  to 
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iheir  crown  many  considerable  fiefs,  either  by  purchase, 
or  by  the  extinction  of  heirs.  Tlie  Pone  fre(|nently  turneii 
the  zeal  of  the  Crusaders  from  the  infidels  against  his  own 
enemies,  whom  he  represented  as  eipially  criminal  with 
the  enemies  of  Christ.  The  convents  and  other  religious 
societies  bnught  tlie*  possessions  of  the  adventurers,  and 
as  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  were  commonly  intrust- 
ed to  their  manasement,  they  often  diverted  to  this  pur- 
pose what  was  mtended  to  be  employed  against  the  in- 
fidels." But  no  one  was  a  more  immediate  gainer  by  tliis 
epidemic  fiiry  than  the  King  of  England,  who  kept  aloof 
from  all  cotinexions  with  those  fanatical  and  romantic 
warriors. 
Arquisiiion  of      Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  impelled  by 

Komiandj.  the  bravery  and  mistaken  generosity  of  his 
spirit,  had  early  enlisted  himself  in  the  Crusade  ;  but  being 
always  unprovided  with  money,  he  found  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  for  him  to  appear  in  a  manner  suitable 
10  his  rank  and  station,  at  the  bead  of  his  numerous  vas- 
sals and  subjects,  who,  transported  with  the  general  rage, 
were  determined  to  follow  him  into  Asia.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  mortgage,  or  rather  to  sell,  his  dominions, 
which  he  had  not  talents  to  govern  ;  and  he  offered  them 
to  his  brother  \Villiam,  for  tlie  very  unequal  sum  of  ten 
thousand  marks."  The  bargain  was  soon  concluded  : 
the  king  raised  the  money  by  violent  extortions  on  his 
subjects  of  all  ranks,  even  on  the  convents,  who  were 
obliged  to  melt  their  plate  in  order  to  furnish  the  miota 
demanded  of  them  : »  he  was  put  in  possession  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Maine,  and  Robert,  providing  himself  with  a 
magnificent  train,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  pursuit  of 
glory,  and  in  full  confidence  of  securing  his  eternal  sal- 
vation. 

The  smallness  of  this  sum,  with  the  difficulties  which 
William  found  in  raising  it,  sufiices  alone  to  reftite  the 
account  which  is  heedlesslv  adopted  by  historians,  of  the 
enormous  revenue  of  the  Conqueror.  Is  it  credible  that 
Robert  would  consign  to  the  rapacious  hands  of  lis 
brother  such  considerable  dominions,  for  a  sum,  which, 
according  to  that  account,  made  not  a  week's  income  of 
his  father's  English  revenue  alone  ?  Or  that  the  King  of 
England  could  not  on  demand,  without  oppressing  his 
subjects,  have  been  able  to  pay  him  the  money? The 
Conqueror,  it  is  agreed,  was  frugal  as  well  as  rapacious  ; 
yet  his  treasure,  at  his  death,  exceeded  not  60,000  pounds, 
which  hardly  amounted  to  his  income  for  two  months : 
another  certain  refutation  of  that  exaggerated  account. 

The  fury  of  the  Crusades,  during  this  age,  less  infected 
England  than  tlie  neighbouring  kingdoms ;  probably 
because  the  Korman  conquerors,  finding  their  settlement 
in  that  kingdom  still  somewhat  precarious,  durst  not 
abandon  their  homes  in  quest  of  distant  adventures.  The 
selfish  interested  spirit  also  of  the  king,  which  kept  him 
from  kindling  in  the  general  flame,  checked  its  progress 
among  his  subjects ;  and  as  he  is  accused  of  open  pro- 
faneness,y  and  was  endued  with  a  sharp  wit,^  it  is  likely 
that  he  made  the  romantic  chivalry  of  the  Crusaders  the 
object  of  his  perpetual  raillery.  As  an  instance  of  his 
irreligion,  we  are  told,  that  he  once  accepted  of  sixty 
marks  from  a  Jew,  whose  son  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  who  engaged  him  by  that  present  to  assist 
him  in  bringing  back  the  youth  to  Judaism.  William 
employed  both  menaces  and  persuasion  for  that  purpose ; 
but  finding  the  convert  obstinate  in  his  new  faith,  he  sent 
for  the  father  and  told  him  that  as  he  had  not  succeeded, 
it  was  not  just  that  he  should  keep  the  present ;  but  as  he 
had  done  his  utmost,  it  was  but  equitable  that  he  should 
be  paid  for  his  pains ;  and  he  would  therefore  retain  onlv 
thirty  marks  of  the  money."  At  another  time,  it  is  said, 
he  sent  for  some  learned  Christian  theologians  and  some 
rabbies,  and  bade  them  fairly  dispute  the  question  of  their 
religion  in  his  presence :  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  be- 
tween them  ;  had  his  ears  open  to  reason  and  conviction ; 
and  would  embrace  that  doctrine  which  upon  comparison 
should  be  found  supported  by  the  most  solid  arguments.'' 
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If  this  Story  be  true,  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  only  to 
amuse  himself  by  turning  both  into  ridicule  ;  but  we  must 
be  cautious  of  admitting  every  thing  related  by  the  monk- 
ish historians  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  prince :  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in  quarrels  w  ith  the  ecclesi- 
astics, particularly  with  Anselm,  commonly  called  St. 
Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
his  memory  should  be  blackeneii  by  the  historians  of 
that  order.    , 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king,  for  Q„g,rj|  „  |u 
several  years,  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  /ii.srlm  ihe 
revenues  of  Canterbury,  as  he  did  those  of  i'"'"»'«. 
many  other  vacant  bishoprics  ;  but  falling  into  a  danger- 
ous sickness,  he  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  the  clergy 
represented  to  him,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  eternal  per- 
dition, if  before  his  death  he  did  not  make  atonement  for 
those  multiplied  impieties  and  sacrileges,  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.*:  He  resolved  therefore  to  supply  instantly 
the  vacancy  of  Canterbury  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent 
for  Anselm,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  Abbot  of  Bee  in 
Normandy,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his  learning 
and  pietv.  Tlie  Abbot  earnestly  refused  the  dignity,  fell 
on  his  knees,  wept,  and  entreated  the  king  to  change  his 
purpose ;  <'  and  when  he  found  the  prince  obstinate  in 
forcing  the  pastoral  staff'  upon  him,  he  kept  his  fist  so 
fast  clencheci,  that  it  required  tlie  utmost  violence  of  the 
bystanders  to  open  it,  and  force  him  to  receive  that  en- 
sign of  spiritual  dignity.'  William  soon  after  recovered ; 
and  his  passions  regaining  their  fronted  vigour,  he  returned 
to  his  former  violence  and  rapine.  He  detained  in  prison 
several  persons  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed  during 
the  time  of  his  penitence  :  he  still  preyed  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices;  the  sale  of  spiritual  dignities  continued 
as  open  as  ever ;  and  he  kept  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.' 
But  he  found  in  Anselm  that  persevering  opposition  which 
he  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  ostentatious  humility 
which  that  prelate  had  displaved  in  refusing  his  promotion. 

The  opposition  made  by  Anselm  was  the  more  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  character  of  piety  which  he  soon 
acquired  in  England,  by  his  great  zeal  against  all  abuses, 
particularly  those  in  dress  and  ornament.  There  was  a 
mode,  which,  in  that  age,  prevailed  throughout  Europe, 
both  among  men  and  women,  to  give  an  enormous  length 
to  their  shoes,  to  draw  the  toe  to  a  sharp  point,  and  to 
affix  to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird's  bill,  or  some  such  orna- 
ment, which  was  turned  upwanls,  and  which  was  often 
sustained  by  gold  or  silver  chains  tied  to  the  knee.s  The 
ecclesiastics  took  exception  at  this  ornament,  which  they 
said  was  an  attempt  to  belie  the  Scnpture,  wl;ere  it  is 
affirmed,  that  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature;  and 
they  declaimed  against  it  with  great  vehemence,  nay, 
assembled  some  sviiods,  who  absolutely  condemned  it. 
But,  such  are  the  strange  contradictions  inhuman  nature! 
though  the  clergv,  at  that  time,  could  overturn  thrones, 
and  had  authority-  sufficient  to  send  above  a  million  of  men 
on  their  errand  to  the  deserts  of  Asia,  they  could  never 
prevail  against  those  long-pointed  shoes  :  on  the  contrary, 
that  caprice,  contrary  to  all  other  modes,  maintained  its 
ground  during  several  centuries ;  and  if  the  clergy  had 
not  at  last  desisted  from  their  persecution  of  it,  it  might 
still  have  been  the  prevailing  fashion  in  Europe. 

But  Anselm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the  par- 
ticular mode  which  was  the  object  of  his  aversion,  and 
which  probably  had  not  taken  such  fast  hold  of  the  afiec- 
tions  of  tlie  people.  He  preached  zealously  against  the 
long  hair  and  curled  locks  which  were  then  fashionable 
among  the  courtiers  ;  he  refused  the  ashes  on  Ash-Wed- 
nesdav  to  those  who  were  so  accoutred ;  and  his  authority 
and  eloquence  had  such  influence,  that  the  young  men 
universallv  abandoned  that  ornament,  and  appeared  in 
the  cropt  hair,  which  was  recommended  to  them  by  the 
sermons  of  the  primate.  The  noted  historian  of  Anselm, 
who  was  also  his  companion  and  secretary,  celebrates 
highly  this  effort  of  bis  zeal  and  piety .'' 
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\\'lien  \\'illiam's  profaneness  therefore  returned  to  liim 
With  his  health,  he  was  soon  en^asred  in  controversies  with 
this  austere  prelate.  There  was  at  that  time  a  schism  in 
the  church  between  Urban  and  Clement,  who  both  pre- 
tended to  tlie  papacy  ; '  and  Anselm,  who,  as  Abbot  of 
Bee,  had  already  ackn'owled-ied  the  former,  was  determin- 
ed, witliout  the  king's  consent,  to  introduce  his  authority 
into  Enj;land.'^  William,  who,  imitating  his  father's  ex- 
ample, had  prohibited  his  subjects  liorn  recognizinir  any 
pope,  whom  he  had  not  previously  received,  was  eiirai;ed 
at  this  attempt ;  and  summoned  a  synod  at  Rockincham, 
with  an  intention  of  deposing  Anselm  :  but  the  jjrelate's 
suffragans  declared,  that  without  the  papal  authority,  they 
knew  of  no  expedient  for  inflicting  that  punishment  on 
their  primate.l  The  king  was  at  hust  engaged  by  other 
motives  to  give  the  preference  to  Urban's  title  ;  Anselm 
received  the  pall  from  that  pontiff;  and  matters  seemed  to 
be  accommodated  between  the  king  and  the  primate," 
when  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  from  a  new  cause. 
William  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  Wales,  and 
required  the  archbishop  to  furnish  his  quota  of  soldiers  for 
that  service  ;  hut  Anselm,  who  regarded  the  demand  as  an 
oppression  on  the  church,  and  yet  durst  not  refuse  compli- 
ance, sent  them  so  miserably  accoutred,  that  the  king  was 
extremely  displeased,  and  threatened  him  with  a  jirosecu- 
tion."  Anselm,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  positively 
that  all  the  revenues  of  his  see  should  be  restored  to  him"; 
appealed  to  Rome  against  the  king's  injustice ;"  and  affiirs 
came  to  such  extremities,  that  the  primate,  finding  it  dan- 
gerous to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  desired  and  obtained 
the  king's  permission  to  retire  beyond  sea.  All  his 
tempondities  were  seized;  p  but  he  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  Urban,  who  considered  him  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  even  menaced  the  king,  on  account 
of  his  proceedings  against  the  primate  and  the  church, 
with  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Anselm  assisted 
at  the  council  of  Bari,  where,  besides  fixing  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  concerning 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,n  the  right  of  election  to 
church  preferments  was  cieclared  to  belong  to  the  clergy 
alone,  and  spiritual  censures  were  denounced  against  all 
ecclesiastics,  yvho  did  homage  to  laymen  for  their  sees  or 
benefices,  and  against  all  laymen  who  exacted  it.'  The 
right  of  homage,  by  the  feudal  customs,  was,  that  the  vassal 
should  throw  himself  on  his  knees,  should  put  his  joined 
hands  between  those  of  his  superior,  and  should  in  that 
posture  swear  fealty  to  him.^  But  the  council  declared  it 
execrable,  that  pure  hands,  which  could  create  God,  and 
could  ofter  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, should  be  put,after  this  humiliating  manner,  between 
Erofane  hands,  which,  besides  being  inured  to  rapine  and 
loodshed,  were  employed  day  and  night  in  impure  pur- 
poses, and  obscene  contacts.'  Such  were  the  reason- 
ings prevalent  in  that  age ;  reasonings  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  without  omitting  the 
most  curious,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  instructive,  part  of 
history,  can  scarcely  be  delivered  with  the  requisite 
decency  and  gravity. 

The  cession  of  Normandy  and  Maine  by 
A.  .  1097.  j)yi;g  Robert  increased  the  king's  territo- 
ries ;  but  brought  him  no  great  increase  of  power,  because 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  those  countries,  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  barons,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
king,  who-supported  them  in  all  their  insurrections.  Even 
Helie,  Lord  of  La  Fleche,  a  small  town  in  Anjou,  was  able 
to  give  him  inquietude  ;  and  this  gi'eat  monarch  was  oblig- 
ed to  niake  several  expeditionsabroad,  without  being  able 
to  jirevail  over  so  petty  a  baron,  who  had  acquired  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine. 
He  was,  however,  so  fortunate  as  at  last  to  take  him  pri- 
soner in  a  rencounter ;  but  having  released  him,  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  French  king  and  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
he  found  the  province  of  Maine  still  exposed  to  his  in- 
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trigues  and  incursions.     Helie,  being  introduced  by  the 
citizens  into  the  town  of  Mans,  besieged  the  garrison  in 
the  citadel :  William,  who  was  hunting  in     ^  j,  ^^^ 
the  new  forest  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  this  hostde  attempt,  was  so  provoked,  that  he  imrae- 
diatelv  turned  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  sea-shore  at 
Dartrnouth ;  declaring,  that  he  would  not  stop  a  moment 
till  he  had  taken  vengeance  for  the  offence.     lie  found  the 
weather  so  cloudy  and  tempestuous,   tliat  the  mariners 
thought  it  dangerous  to  put  to  sea :   but  the  king  hurried 
on  lioard,  and  ordered  them  to  set  sail  instantly,  telling 
them,  that  they  never  yet  heard  of  a  king  that  was  drown- 
ed."    By  this  vigour  and  celerity,  he  delivered  the  citadel 
of  Mans  firom  its  present  danger ;  and  pursuing  Helie  into 
his  own  territories,  he  laid  siege  to  Majol,  a  small  castle 
in  those  parts  :  but  a  wound,  which  he  re-    ^  j^  ^^^ 
ceived   before  this   place,   obliged    him    to       '     ' 
raise  the  siege  ;  and  lie  returned  to  England. 

Tlie  weakness  of  the  greatest  monarchs,  during  this  age, 
in  their  military  expeditions  against  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours, appears  the  more  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
prodigious  numbers  which  even  petty  princes,  seconding 
the  enthusiastic  rage  of  the  people,  were  able  to  assemble, 
and  to  conduct  in  dangerous  enterprises  to  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  William,  Earl  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of 
Guienne,  inflamed  with  the  glory,  and  not  discouraged  by 
the  misfortunes,  which  had  attended  the  former  adven- 
turersin  the  Crusades,had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense multitude,  computed  by  some  historians  to  amount  to 
G0,000  horse,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  foot,"  and  he 
purposed  to  lead  them  into  the  Holy  Land  against  the  in- 
fidels. He  wanted  money  to  forward  the  preparations 
requisite  for  this  expedition^  and  he  oft'ered  to  mortgage  all 
his  dominions  to  \\  lUiam,  without  entertaining  any  scruple 
on  account  of  that  rapacious  and  iniquitous  hand  to 
which  he  resolved  to  consign  them."  The  king  accepted 
the  offer  ;  and  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  order 
to  escort  the  money,  and  take  possession  of  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Guienne  and  Poictou ;  when  an  ac-  „j  August 
cident  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  to  all  his 
ambitious  projects.  He  was  engaged  in  hunting,  the  sole 
amusement,  and  indeed  the  chief  occupation,  of  princes  in 
those  rude  times,  when  society  was  little  cultivated,  and 
the  arts  afforded  few  objects  worthy  of  attention.  Walter 
Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  address  in 
archerv,  attended  him  in  this  recreation,  of  which  the  new 
forest  was  the  scene:  and  as  William  had  dismounted 
after  a  chase,  Tyrrel,  impatient  to  show  his  dexterity,  let 
fly  an  arrow  at  a  stag,  wliich  suddenly  started  before  him. 
The  arrow,  glancing  from  a  tree,  struck  the '  p^^,^ 
king  in  the  breast,  and  instantly  slew  him;  y 
while  Tvrrel,  without  informing  any  one  cf  the  accident, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  sea-shore,  em- 
barkefl  for  France,  and  joined  the  Crusade  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Jerusalem ;  a  penance  which  he  imposed  on  himself 
for  this  involuntary  crime.  Tlie  body  of  William  was 
found  in  the  forest  "by  the  country  people,  and  was  buned 
without  any  pomp  or  ceremony  at  \\'inchester.  His 
courtiers  were  negligent  in  performing  the  last  duties  to  a 
master  who  was  so  little  beloved  ;  and  every  one  w;as  too 
much  occupied  in  the  interesting  object  of  fixing  his  suc- 
cessor, to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  dead  sovereign. 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  transmitted  and  riiamder  of 
to  us  with  little  advantage  by  the  churchmen,  '**'illi""<  Kuf-^s. 
whom  he  had  offended  ;  and  though  we  may  suspect,  in 
general,  that  their  account  of  his  vices  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, his  conduct  affords  little  reason  for  contradicting 
the  character  which  they  have  assigned  him,  or  for  attri- 
buting to  him  anv  very  estimable  qualities.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  violent  and  tyrannical  prince;  a  perfidious, 
encroaching,and  dangerous  neighbour:  an  unkind  and  un- 
generous relation.  He  was  equally  prodigal  and  rapacious 
in  the  management  of  his  treasui^ ;  and  if  he  possessed 
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abilities,  he  lay  so  miicli  under  the  Koverimient  of  im- 
petuous passions,  that  he  made  little  use  of  them  in  his 
administration;  and  he  indulired,  without  reserve,  that 
domin,eerinK  policy,  which  suited  his  temper,  and  whicli,  if 
supported,  as  It  was  m  him, with  courafie  and  vigour,  proves 
often  more  successful  in  disorderly  times,  than  the  deepest 
foresight  and  most  retincd  artihce. 

The  monuments  whicli  remain  of  this  prince  in  Eng- 
land, are  the  Tower,  \\  estinmstcr-hall,  and  London-bridge, 
which  he  built.  The  most  laudable  foreign  enterprise 
which  he  undertook,  was  the  sending  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
three  years  before  his  death,  into  Scotland  with  a  small 
army,  to  restore  Prince  Edgar,  the  true  heir  of  that  king- 
dom', son  of  Malcolm,  and  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling;  and  the  enterprise  proved  successful.  It  was 
remarked  in  that  age,  that  Richard,  an  elder  brother  of 
William's,  perished  by  an  accident  in  the  new  forest; 
Richard,  his  nephew,  natural  son  of  Duke  Robert,  lost  his 
life  in  the  same  place,  after  the  same  manner.  And  all 
men,  upon  the  king's  late,  exclaimed,  that,  as  the  Con- 
queror had  been  guilty  of  extreme  violence,  in  expelling 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  laige  district  to  make  room  for 
his  game,  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  signalized,  in 
the  same  place,  by  the  slaughter  of  his  posterity.  William 
was  killed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  about  the 
fortieth  of  his  age.  .iVs  he  was  never  married  he  left  no 
legitimate  issue. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reien,  Magnus,  King  of  Nor- 
way, made  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  but  was 
repulsed  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  is  the  last 
attempt  made  by  the  nortliern  nations  upon  England.  That 
restless  people  seem  about  this  time  to  have  learnt  the 
practice  of  tillage,  which  thenceforth  kept  them  at  home, 
and  freed  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from  the  devastations 
spread  over  them  by  those  (liratical  invaders.  Tliis  proved 
one  great  cause  of  the  subsequent  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  southern  nations. 
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A.  D.  1100.  After  the  adventurers  in  the  holy  war 
The  Crusades,  y/gfg  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  opposite  to  Constantinople,  they  proceeded  on  their 
enterprise ;  but  immediately  experienced  those  difficulties 
which  tlieir  zeal  had  hitherto  concealed  from  them,  and  for 
which,  even  if  they  had  foreseen  them,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  provide  a  remedy.  Tlie  Greek  em- 
peror, Alexis  Comnenus,  who  had  applied  to  the  Western 
Christians  for  succour  against  the  Turks,  entertained  hopes, 
and  those  but  feeble  ones,  of  obtaining  such  a  moderate 
supply,  as,  aeting  under  his  command,  might  enable  him  to 
repulse  the  enemy.  But  he  was  extremely  astonished  to 
see  his  dominions  overwhelmed,  on  a  sudden,  by  such  an 
inundation  of  licentious  barbarians,  who,  though  they  pre- 
tended friendship,  despised  his  subjects  as  unwailike,  and 
detested  them  as  heretical.  By  all  the  arts  of  policy,  in 
which  he  excelled,  he  endeavoured  to  divert  the  torrent ; 
hut  while  he  employed  professions,  caresses,  civilities,  and 
seeming  services  towards  the  leaders  of  the  Crusade,  he 
secretly  regai-ded  those  imperious  allies  as  more  dangerous 
than  the  open  enemies  by  whom  his  empire  had  been  for- 
merly invaded.  Having  effected  that  difficult  point  of 
disembarking  them  safely  in  Asia,  he  entered  into  a  private 
correspondence  with  Soliman,  emperor  of  the  Turks  ;  and 
practised  every  insidious  art,  which  his  uenius,  his  power, 
or  his  situation,  enabled  him  to  employ,  for  disappointing 
the  enterprise,  and  discouraging  the  Latins  from  making 
thenceforward  any  such  prodigious  migrations.  His  dan- 
gerous policy  was  seconded  by  the  disorders  inseparable 
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from  so  vast  a  multitude,  who  were  not  united  under  one 
head,  and  were  conducted  by  leaders  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent, intractable  spirit,  unacquainted  with  military  dis- 
cipline, and  determined  enemies  to  civil  authority  and 
submission.  The  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  excess  of  fa- 
tigue, the  influence  of  unknown  climates,  joined  to  the  want 
of  concert  in  their  operations,  and  to  the  sword  of  a  warlike 
enemv,  destroyed  the  adventurers  by  thousands,  and 
would  have  abated  the  ardour  of  men  impelled  to  war  by 
less  powerful  motives.  Their  zeal,  however,  their  bravery, 
and  their  irresistible  force,  still  carried  them  forward,  and 
continually  advanced  them  to  the  great  end  of  their  enter- 
prise. After  an  obstinate  siege  they  took  Nice,  the  seat  of 
the  Turkish  empire;  they  defeated  Soliman  in  two  great 
battles;  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch ;  and 
entirely  broke  the  force  of  the  Turks,  who  had  so  long  re- 
tained those  countries  in  subjection.  The  Soldan  of  Egvpt, 
whose  alliance  they  had  hitherto  courted,  recovered,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Turkish  power,  his  former  authoritv  in  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  he  informed  them  by  his  ambassadors,  that  if 
they  came  disarmed  to  that  city,  they  might  now  perform 
their  religious  vows,  and  that  all  Christian  pilgrims,  who 
should  thenceforth  visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  might  expect 
the  same  good  treatment  which  they  had  ever  received 
from  his  predecessors.  The  offer  was  rejected,  the  soldan 
was  required  to  yield  up  the  city  to  the  Christians ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  the  champions  of  the  cross  advanced  to  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  which  they  regarded  as  the  consummation 
of  their  labours.  By  the  detachments  which  they  had 
made,  and  the  disasters  which  they  had  undergone,  they 
were  diminished  to  the  number  of  twenty  diousand  foot 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse ;  but  these  were  still  formidable, 
from  their  valour,  their  experience,  and  the  obedience 
which,  from  past  calamities,  they  had  learned  to  pay  to 
their  leaders.  After  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  they  took  Jeru- 
salem by  assault ;  and,  impelled  by  a  mixture  of  military 
and  religious  rage,  they  put  the  numerous  garrison  and  in- 
habitants to  the  sword  without  distinction.  Neither  arms 
defended  the  valiant,  nor  submission  the  timorous  :  no  age 
or  sex  was  spared :  infants  on  the  breast  were  pierced  by 
the  same  blow  with  their  mothers,  who  implored  for  mercy : 
even  a  nmltitudef  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  persons, 
who  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  and  were  pro- 
mised quarter,  were  butchered  in  cool  blood  by  those  fero- 
cious conquerors."  Tlie  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  covered 
with  dead  bodies ;''  and  tlie  triumphant  warriors,  after 
e\'ery  enemy  was  subdued  and  slaughtered,  immediately 
turned  themselves,  with  the  sentiments  of  humiliation  antl 
contrition,  towards  the  holy  sepulchre.  They  threw  aside 
their  arms,  still  streaming  with  lilood  :  they  advanced  with 
reclined  bodies,  and  naked  feet  and  heads,  to  that  sacred 
monument :  they  sung  anthems  to  their  Saviour,  %vho  had 
there  purchased  their  salvation  by  his  death  and  agony : 
and  their  devotion,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  place 
where  he  had  suflered,  so  overcame  their  fury,  that  thev 
dissolved  m  teai-s,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  every  soft 
and  tender  sentiment.  So  inconsistent  is  human  nature 
with  itself!  and  so  easily  does  the  most  effeminate  super- 
stition ally,  both  with  the  most  heroic  courage  and  with 
the  fiercest  barbarity ! 

This  great  event  happened  on  the  fifth  of  July,  iii  the 
last  year  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Christian  princes 
and  nobles,  after  choosing  Godfrev  of  Boiiillon  King  of 
Jerusalem,  began  to  settle  themselves  in  their  new  con- 
quests; while  some  of  them  returned  to  Europe,  in  order" 
to  enjoy  at  home  that  dory  which  their  valour  had  acquired 
them  in  this  popular  and  meritorious  enter()rise.  Among 
these  was  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who,  as  he  had  re- 
linquished the  greatest  dominions  of  any  prince  that  at- 
tended the  Crusade,  had  all  along  distinguished  himself 
by  the  most  intrepid  courage,  as  well  as  by  that  aflable 
disposition  and  unbounded  generosity  which  gain  the 
hearts  of  soldiers,  and  qualify  a  prince  to  shine  in  a  mili- 
tary life.  In  passing  through  Italy,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Conversana,  a  young 
ladv  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whom  he  espoused.  In- 
dulging himself  in  this  new  passion,  as  well  as  fond  of 
enjoying  ease  and  pleasure,  after  the  fatigues  of  so  many 
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rough  campaigns,  he  lingered  a  twelvemonth  in  that  deli- 
cious climate ;  and  though  his  friends  in  the  North  looked 
every  moment  for  his  arrival,  none  of  them  knew  when 
they  could  with  certainty  expect  it.  By  this  delay  he  lost 
the  kingdom  of  England,  which  the  great  fame  lie  had 
acquired  during  the  Crusades,  a.s  well  as  his  undoubted 
title,  both  by  birth,  and  by  the  preceding  agreement  with 
his  deceased  brother,  would,  had  he  been  present,  have 
infallibly  secured  to  him. 

Accession  of  Prince  Henry  was  hunting  with  Riifus  in 
Ueno'.  the  new  forest,  when  intelliiience  of  that 
monarch's  death  was  brought  him;  and  being  sensible  of 
the  advantage  attending  the  conjuncture,  he  hurried  to 
Winchester,  in  order  to  secure  the  royal  treasure,  which 
he  knew  to  be  a  necessary  implement  for  facilitating  his 
designs  on  the  crown.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the 
place  when  William  de  Breteiiil,  keeper  of  the  treasure, 
arrived,  and  opposed  himself  to  Henry's  pretensions.  This 
nobleman,  who  had  been  engaged  In  the  same  party  of 
hunting,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  his  master's  death,  than 
he  hastened  to  take  care  of  his  charge ;  and  he  told  the 
prince  that  this  treasure,  as  well  as  the  crown,  belonged 
to  his  elder  brother,  who  was  now  his  sovereign  ;  and  that 
he  himself,  for  his  part,  was  determined,  in  spite  of  all 
other  pretensions,  to  maintain  his  allegiance  to  him.  But 
Henry,  drawing  his  sword,  threatened  him  with  instant 
death  if  he  dared  to  disobey  him ;  and  as  others  of  the 
late  king's  retinue,  who  came  every  moment  to  \V'inchestor, 
Joined  the  prince's  party,  Breteiiil  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  opposition,  and  to  acquiesce  in  this  violence.'^ 

Henry,  without  losing  a  moment,  hastened  with  the 
money  to  London  ;  and  having  assembled  some  noble- 
men and  prelates,  whom  his  address,  or  abilities,  or  pre- 
sents gained  to  his  side,  he  was  suddenly  elected,  or  rather 
saluted,  king;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  exercise 
of  royal  authority.  In  less  than  three  days  after  his 
brother's  death,  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  per- 
formed by  Maurice,  Bishop  of  London  ;  who  was  per- 
suaded to  officiate  on  that  occasion  ;  d  and  thus,  by  his 
courase  and  celerity,  he  intruded  himself  to  the  vacant 
throne.  No  one  had  sufficient  spirit  or  sense  of  duty 
to  appear  in  defence  of  the  absent  prince  :  all  men  were 
seduced  or  intimidated  :  present  possession  supplied  the 
apparent  defects  in  Henry's  title,  which  was  indeed 
founded  on  plain  usurpation :  and  the  barons,  as  well  as 
the  people,  acquiesced  in  a  claim,  which,  though  it  could 
neither  be  justified  nor  comprehended,  could  now,  they 
found,  be  opposed  through  the  perils  alone  of  civil  war 
and  rebellion. 

But  as  Henry  foresaw  that  a  crown,  usurped  against  all 
rules  of  justice,  would  sit  unsteady  on  his  head,  he  re- 
solved, by  fair  professions  at  least,  to  gain  the  affections  of 
all  his  su'bjects.  Besides  taking  the  usual  coronation  oath 
to  maintain  the  laws  and  execute  justice,  he  passed  a 
charter,  which  was  calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the 
grievous  oppressions  which  had  been  complained  of  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  his  father  and  brother."!  He  there  pro- 
mised, that,  at  the  death  of  any  bishop  or  abbot,  he  never 
would  seize  the  revenues  of  the  see  or  abbey  during  the 
vacancy,  but  would  leave  the  whole  to  be  reaped  by  the 
successor ;  and  that  he  would  never  let  to  farm  any  eccle- 
siastical benefice,  nor  dispose  of  it  for  money.  After  this 
concession  to  the  church,  whose  favour  was  of  so  great 
importance,  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  civil  griev- 
ances which  he  purposed  to  redress.  He  promised,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  any  earl,  baron,  or  military  tenant,  his 
heir  should  be  admitted  to  the  possession  of  liis  estate,  on 
paying  a  just  and  lawful  relief;  without  being  exposed  to 
such  violent  exactions  as  had  been  usual  during  the  late 
reigns :  he  remitted  the  wardship  of  minors,  and  allowed 
guardians  to  be  appointed,  who  should  be  answerable  for 
the  trust :  he  jiromised  not  to  dispose  of  any  heiress  in 
marriage,  but  by  the  advice  of  all  the  barons  ;  and  if  any 
baron  intended  "to  give  his  daughter,  sister,  niece,  or  kins- 
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woman  in  marriage,  it  should  only  be  necessary  for  him 
to  consult  the  king,  who  promised  to  take  no  money  for 
his  consent,  nor  ever  to  refuse  permission,  unless  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  purposed  to  marry  her  should  happen  to 
be  his  enemy  :  he  granted  his  barons  and  military  tenants 
tlie  power  of  bequeathing,  by  will,  their  money  or  per- 
sonal estates ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  make  a  will,  he 
promised  that  their  heirs  should  succeed  to  them  :  he  re- 
nounced the  right  of  imposing  money-age,  and  of  levying 
taxes  at  pleasure  on  the  farms  which  the  barons  retained 
in  their  own  hands  :  f  he  made  some  general  professions 
of  moderating  fines  ;  he  offered  a  pardon  for  all  offences  ; 
and  he  remitted  all  debts  due  to  the  crown  :  he  required 
that  the  vassals  of  the  barons  should  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges which  he  granted  to  his  own  barons ;  and  he  promised 
a  general  confirmation  and  observance  of  the  laws  of  King 
Edward.  This  is  the  substarce  of  the  chief  articles  con- 
tained in  that  famous  charter.i! 

To  give  greater  authenticity  to  these  concessions,  Henry 
lodged  a  copy  of  his  charter  in  some  abbey  of  each  coun- 
ty ;  as  if  desirous  that  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of 
all  his  subjects,  and  remain  a  perpetual  rule  for  the  limita- 
tion and  direction  of  his  government :  yet  it  is  certain, 
that,  after  the  present  purpose  was  served,  he  never  once 
thought,  during  his  reign,  of  observing  one  single  article 
of  it ;  and  the  whole  fell  so  much  into  neglect  and  oblivion, 
that  in  the  following  century,  when  the  barons,  who  had 
heard  an  obscure  tradition  of  it,  desired  to  make  it  the 
model  of  the  great  charter  which  they  exacted  from  King 
John,  they  could  with  difficulty  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
kingdom.  But  as  to  the  grievances  here  meant  to  be  re- 
dressed, they  were  still  continued  in  their  full  extent ;  and 
the  royal  authority,  in  all  those  particulars,  lay  under  no 
manner  of  restriction.  Reliefs  of  heirs,  so  capital  an  arti- 
cle, were  never  effectually  fixed  till  the  time  of  Magna 
Charta ;  ii  and  it  is  evident  that  the  general  promise  here 
given,  of  accepting  a  just  and  lawful  relief,  ought  to  have 
been  reduced  to  more  precision,  in  order  to  give  security 
to  the  subject.  The  oppression  of  wardship  and  marriage 
was  perpetuated  even  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  And  it 
appears  fi-om  Glanville,'  the  famous  justiciary  of  Henry 
II.  that,  in  his  time,  where  any  man  died  intestate,  an 
accident  which  must  have  been  very  frequent  when  the 
art  of  writing  was  so  little  known,  the  king,  or  the  lord  of 
the  fief,  pretended  to  seize  all  the  movables,  and  to  ex- 
clude every  heir,  even  the  children  of  the  deceased  :  a 
sure  mark  of  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  government. 

The  Normans,  indeed,  who  domineered  in  England, 
were,  during  this  age,  so  licentious  a  people,  that  they 
may  be  pronounced  incapable  of  any  true  or  regular 
liberty ;  which  requires  such  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  morals  as  can  only  be  the  result  of  reflection  and  ex- 
perience, and  must  grow  to  perfection  during  several 
aires  of  settled  and  established  government.  A  people  so  . 
insensible  to  the  rights  of  their  sovereign  as  to  disjoint, 
without  necessity,  the  hereditary  succession,  and  permit  a 
younger  brother  to  intrude  himself  into  the  place  of  the 
elder,  whom  thev  esteemed,  and  who  was  guilty  of  no 
crime  but  being  absent,  could  not  expect  that  that  prince 
would  pay  any  greater  regai-d  to  tlieir  privileges,  or  allow 
his  engagements  to  fetter  his  power,  and  debar  him 
from  any  considerable  interest  or  convenience.  They 
had,  indeed,  arms  in  their  hands,  which  prevented  the 
establishment  of  a  total  despotism,  and  left  their  posterity 
sufficient  power,  whenever  they  should  attain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  reason,  to  assume  true  liberty;  but  their  turbu- 
lent disposition  frequently  prompted  them  to  make  such 
use  of  their  arms,  that  they  were  more  fitted  to  obstnict 
the  execution  of  justice,  than  to  stop  the  career  of  violence 
and  oppression.  The  prince,  finding  that  greater  opposi- 
tion was  often  made  to  him  when  he  enforced  the  laws 
than  when  he  violated  them,  was  apt  to  render  his  own 
will  and  pleasure  the  sole  rule  of  government ;  and,  on 
every  emergence,  to  consider  more  the  power  of  the  per- 

preserved  by  Ineulf,  seems  to  have  been  the  herint;  since  reliefs,  as  well 
as  (he  other  burdens  of  the  feudal  law.  were  unknown  in  the  age  of  the 
Confessor,  whose  laws  these  originally  were. 

i  Lib.  7.  cap.  16.  'lliis  practice  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Kio2 
Kduard.  ratified  by  the  Ciiniineror.  as  we  barn  Irom  Insulf,  p.  91.  But 
laws  haft  at  that  time  very  little  influence:  jiower  and  violence  governed 
every  thing. 
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sons  wliom  he  iiiiulit  ofiend,  than  tlie  rijilils  of  those 
whom  he  iniuhl  injure.  The  very  form  of  this  cliarter  of 
Henry  proves  that  the  Norman  barons  (for  they,  mtlier 
than  tile  |Mij|ple  of  Enf;lan<i,  were  ehiefly  concerned  in  it) 
were  totally  ii;noraiit  of  the  nature  of  lunitcil  nionarcliy, 
and  were  ill  qualified  to  conduct,  in  conjunction  with 
their  soverei-in,  the  machine  of  srovernment.  It  is  an  act 
of  his  sole  power,  is  the  result  of  his  free  grace,  contains 
some  articles  which  bind  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  is 
therefore  unfit  to  be  the  deed  of  any  one  who  possesses 
not  the  whole  legislative  power,  and  who  may  not  at 
pleasure  revoke  all  his  concessions. 

Henry,  farther  to  increase  his  popularity,  degraded  and 
committed  to  prison  lialph  Flarabard,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  oppression  under 
his  brother  : ''  but  this  act  was  followed  by  another,  which 
wa.s  a  direct  violation  of  his  own  charter,  and  was  a  bad 
prognostic  of  his  sincere  intentions  to  observe  it :  he  kept 
the  see  of  Durham  vacant  for  five  years,  and  during  that 
time  retained  possession  of  all  its  revenues.  Sensible  of 
the  great  authority  which  Anselm  had  acquired  by  his 
character  of  pietv,  and  by  the  persecutions  which  he  had 
undergone  from  W  ilUam,  he  sent  repeated  messages  to  him 
at  Lyons,  where  he  resided,  and  invited  him  to  return  and 
take  possession  of  his  dignities.'  On  the  arrival  of  the 
prelate,  he  pro))Osed  to  him  the  renewal  of  that  homage 
which  he  had  clone  his  brother,  and  which  had  never  been 
refused  by  any  English  bishop  :  but  Anselm  had  acquired 
other  sentiments  bv  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  gave  the 
king  an  absolute  refusal.  He  objected  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Bari,  at  which  he  himself  had  assisted  ;  and  he 
declared,  that  so  far  from  doing  homage  for  his  spiritual 
dignity,  he  would  not  so  much  as  communicate  with  any 
ecclesiastic  who  paid  that  submission,  or  who  accepted  of 
investitures  from  laymen.  Henry,  who  expected,  m  his 
present  delicate  situation,  to  reap  great  advantages  from 
the  authority  and  popularity  of  Anselm,  durst  not  insist 
on  his  demand  : "  he  only  desired  that  the  controversy 
might  be  suspended  ;  and  that  messengers  miglit  be  sent 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters  with  the  Pope, 
and  obtain  his  confirmation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
England. 

MarriH<;€  of  There  immediately  occurred  an  important 
the  king.  affair,  in  which  the  Icing  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  authority  of  Anselm.  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Malcolm  III.  King  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar 
Atheling,  had,  on  her  father's  death,  and  the  subsequent 
revolutions  in  the  Scottish  government,  been  brought  to 
England,  and  educated  under  her  aunt  Christina,  in  the 
nunnery  of  Runisev.  This  princess  Henry  purposed  to 
marry  ;  but  as  she  had  worn  the  veil,  though  never  taken 
the  vows,  doubts  might  arise  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
the  act;  and  it  behoved  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  shock, 
in  any  particular,  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  subjects. 
Tlie  afiair  wa.s  examined  by  Anselm,  in  a  council  of  the 
prelates  and  nobles,  which  was  summoned  at  Lambeth  : 
Matilda  there  proved  that  she  had  put  on  the  veil,  not 
with  a  view  of  entering  into  a  religious  life,  but  merely  in 
consequence  of  a  custom  familiar  to  the  English  ladies, 
who  protected  their  chastity  from  the  brutal  violence  of 
the  Normans,  by  taking  shelter  under  that  habit,"  which, 
amidst  the  horrible  licentiousness  of  the  times,  was  yet 
generally  revered.  The  council,  sensible  that  even  a 
princess  had  otherwise  no  security  for  her  honour,  admit- 
ted this  reason  as  valid :  they  pronounced  that  Matilda 
was  still  free  to  marry;"  and  ner  espousals  with  Henry 
were  celebrated  by  Anselm  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
nity.? No  act  of  the  king's  reign  rendered  him  equally 
popular  with  his  English  subjects,  and  tended  more  to 
establish  him  on  the  throne.  Tliough  Matilda,  during 
the  life  of  her  uncle  and  brothers,  was  not  heir  of  the 
Saxon  line,  she  was  become  very  dear  to  the  English  on 
account  of  her  connexions  with  it :  and  that  people,  who, 
before  the  Conquest,  had  fallen  into  a  kind  oi  indiHidrence 
towards  their  ancient  royal  family,  had  felt  so  severely  the 
tyranny  of  the  Normans,  that  they  reflected  with  extreme 
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regret  on  tlieir  former  liberty,  and  hoped  for  a  more  equal 
and  mild  administration,  when  the  blood  of  their  native 
princes  should  be  mingled  with  that  of  their  new 
sovereigns.*! 

iiut  the  policy  and  (irudence  of  Henry,    lnva^ioll  by 
which,  if  time  had  been  allowed  for  these   Uukc  Uoiien. 
virtues  to  produce  their  full  effect,  would  have  secured 
him  possession  of  the  crown,  ran  great  hazard  of  being 
frustrated  tjy  the  sudden  appearance  of  Robert,  who  re- 
turned to  Normandy  about  a  month  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  William.    He  took  possession,  with- 
out  opposition,  of  that  duchy ;  and  imme-  '""■ 

diately  made  preparations  for  recovering  England,  of 
which,  during  his  absence,  he  had,  by  Henry's  intrigues, 
been  so  unjustly  defrauded.  The  great  fame  which  he  liael 
acquired  in  the  East  forwarded  his  pretensions ;  and  the 
Nurman  barons,  sensible  of  the  conseejuences,  expressed 
the  same  discontent  at  the  separation  of  the  duchy  and 
kingdom,  which  had  appeared  on  the  accession  of  William 
Robert  cle  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Arundel, 
William  de  la  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  Arnulf  de 
Montgomery,  Walter  Giffard,  Robert  de  Pontefract, 
Robert  de  JLillet,  Yvo  de  Grentmesnil,  and  many  others 
of  the  principal  nobility,'  invited  Robert  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  England,  and  promised,  on  his  landing,  to 
join  him  with  all  their  forces.  Even  the  seamen  were 
affected  with  the  general  popularity  of  his  name,  and  tliev 
carried  over  to  him  the  greater  part  of  a  fleet  which  had 
been  equipped  to  oppose  his  passage.  Henry,  in  this  ex 
tremity,  began  to  be  apprehensive  for  his  life,  as  well  as 
for  his  crown,  and  had  recourse  to  the  superstition  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  oppose  their  sentiment  of  justice.  He 
paid  diligent  court  to  Anselm,  whose  sanctity  and  wisdom 
he  pretended  to  revere.  He  consulted  him  in  all  difficult 
emergencies ;  seemed  to  be  governed  by  him  m  every 
measure ;  promised  a  strict  i-eg;trd  to  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges ;  professed  a  great  attachment  to  Rome,  and  a  reso- 
lution of  persevering  in  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  councils,  and  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  pontiff".  By 
these  caresses  and  declarations  he  entirely  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  primate,  whose  influence  over  the  people, 
and  authority  with  the  barons,  were  of  the  utmost  service  to 
him  in  his  present  situation.  Anselm  scrupled  not  to 
assure  the  nobles  of  the  king's  sincerity  in  tiiose  profes- 
sions, which  he  made,  of  avoiding  the  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive government  of  his  father  and  brother :  he  even 
rode  through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  recommended  to  the 
soldiers  the  defence  of  their  prince,  represented  the  duty  of 
keeping  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  prognosticated  to 
them  the  greatest  happiness  from  the  government  of  so 
wise  and  just  a  sovereign.  By  this  expedient,  joined  to 
the  influence  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Slellent,  of 
Roger  Bigod,  Richard  de  Redvers,  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Hamon,  powerful  barons,  who  still  adhered  to  the  present 
government,  the  army  was  retained  in  the  king's  interests, 
and  marched,  with  seeming  union  and  firmness,  to  oppose 
Robert,  who  had  landed  with  his  forces  at  Portsmouth. 

The  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other  Accommodation 
for  some  days  without  coming  to  action ;  '"'i'  icobert. 
and  both  princes,  being  apprehensive  of  the  event,  which 
would  probably  be  decis.ve,  hearkened  the  more  willingly 
to  the  counsels  of  Anselm  and  the  other  great  men,  who 
mediated  an  accommodation  between  them.  After  em- 
ploying some  negociation,  it  was  agreed  that  Robert 
should  resign  his  pretensions  to  England,  and  receive  in 
lieu  of  them  an  annual  pension  of  3000  marks ;  that,  if 
either  of  the  princes  died  without  issue,  the  other  should 
succeed  to  his  dominions;  that  the  adherents  of  each 
should  be  pardoned  and  restored  to  all  their  possessions 
either  in  Normandv  or  England  ;  and  that  neither  Robert 


nor  Henry  should'thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or  pro- 
tect the  enemies  of  the  other.^ 

Tliis  treaty,  though  calculated  so  much  for    ^  jj  ^^^ 
Henry's  advantage,  he  was  the  first  to  vio-  , 

late.  '  He  restored  indeed  the  estates  of  all  Robert  s  ad- 
herents ;  but  was  secretly  determined,  that  noblemen  so 
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powerful  and  so  ill  affected,  who  had  both  inclination  and 
ahility  to  disturb  his  sovernment,  should  not  long  remain 
iiiiinolested  in  their  present  opulence  and  grandeur.  He 
begiui  with  the  K;u-1  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  watched  for 
some  time  by  .spies,  and  then  indicted  on  a  charge,  consist- 
ing of  forty-five  articles.  This  turbulent  nobleman,  know- 
ing his  own  guilt,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  his  judges 
and  the  power  of  his  prosecutor,  had  recourse  to  arms  for 
defence :  but,  being  soon  suppressed  by  the  activity  and 
address  of  Henry,  he  was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  his 
great  estate  was  confiscated.  His  ruin  involved  tliat  of 
his  two  brothers,  Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  and  Koger  Earl 
of  Lancaster.  Soon  after  followed  the  prosecution  and 
condemnation  of  Robert  de  Ponteft'act  and  Robert  de 
Mallet,  who  had  distmguished  themselves  among  Robert's 
adherents.  William  de  Warrenne  was  the 
■     ■  next  victim  :  even  William  Earl  of  Corn- 

wall, son  of  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  the  king's  uncle,  hav- 
ing given  matter  of  suspicion  against  him,  lost  all  the  vast 
acquisitions  of  his  family  in  England.  Though  the  usual 
violence  and  tyranny  of  the  Norman  barons  afforded  a 
plausible  pretence  for  those  prosecutions,  and  it  is  probable 
that  none  of  the  sentences  pronounced  against  these  noble- 
men was  whollv  iniquitous  ;  men  easily  saw  or  conjectur- 
ed, that  the  chief  part  of  their  guilt  was  not  the  injustice 
or  illegality  of  their  conduct.  Robert,  enraged  at  the  fate 
of  liis  friends,  imprudently  ventured  to  come  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  remonstrated  with  his  brother,  in  severe 
terms,  against  this  breach  of  treaty  :  but  met  with  so  bad 
a  reception,  that  he  began  to  apprehend  danger  to  his  own 
liberty,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  an  escape  by  resigning 
liis  pension. 

The  indiscretion  of  Robert  soon  exposed  him  to  more 
fatal  injuries.  Tliis  prince,  whose  bravery  and  candour 
procured  him  respect  while  at  a  distance,  had  no  sooner 
attained  the  possession  of  power  and  enjoyment  of  peace, 
than  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  relaxed  ;  and  he  fell  into 
contempt  among  those  who  approached  his  person,  or 
were  subjected  to  his  authority.  Alternately  abandoned 
to  dissolute  pleasures  and  to  womanish  superstition,  he 
%vas  so  remiss,  both  in  the  care  of  his  treasure  and  the 
exercise  of  his  government,  that  his  servants  pillaged  his 
money  with  impunity,  stole  from  him  his  very  clothes, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  practise  every  species  of  extortion 
Aitack  of      on  his  defenceless  subjects.    The   barons, 

Noraiaiiciy.  whom  a  severe  administration  alone  could 
have  restrained,  gave  reins  to  their  unbounded  rapine 
upon  their  vassals,  and  inveterate  animosities  against  each 
other ;  and  all  Normandy,  during  the  reign  of  this  benign 
prince,  was  become  a  scene  of  violence  and  depredation. 
The  Normans  at  last,  observing  the  regular  government 
,  which  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  usurped  title,  had  been 
able  to  establish  in  England,  applied  to  him,  that  he  might 
use  his  authority  for  the  suppression  of  these  disorders, 
and  they  thereby  afforded  him  a  pretence  for  interposing 
in  the  affairs  of  Normandy.  Instead  of  employing  his 
mediation  to  render  his  brother's  government  respectable, 
or  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Normans ;  he  was  onlv 
attentive  to  support  his  own  partisans,  and  to  increase 
their  number  by  every  art  of  bribery,  intrigue,  and  in- 
sinuation. Having  found,  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
that  duchy,  that  the  nobility  were  more  disposed  to  pay 
submission  to  him  than  to  their  legal  sovereign,  he  col- 
lected, by  arbitrary  extortions  on  England,  a  great  army 
and  treasure,  and  returned  next  year  to  Normandy,  in  a 
situation  to  obtain,  either  by  violence  or  cor- 
'  ■  ■  ruption,  the  dominion  of  that  province.  He 
took  Bayeux  by  storm  after  an  obstinate  siege :  he  made 
himself  master  of  Caen  by  the  voluntary  submission  of 
the  inhabitants :  but  being  repulsed  at  Falaise,  and  obliged 
by  the  winter  sea.son  to  raise  the  siege,  he  returned  into 
England  ;  after  giving  assurance  to  his  adherents,  that  he 
would  persevere  in  supporting  and  protecting  them. 

A  n  nnfi  Next  year  he  opened  the  campaign  with 
Conquest'     the  siege   of  Tenchebray ;    and   it  became 

of  .Noiniaiui)-.  evident,  from  his  preparations  and  progress, 
that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  entire  possession  of  Nor- 
mantly.     Robert  was  at  last  roused  from  his  lethargy ; 


and  being  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne  and  Ro- 
bert de  Bellesine,  the  king's  inveterate  enemies,  he  raised 
a  considerable  army,  and  approached  his  brother's  camp, 
with  a  view  of  finishing,  in  one  decisive  battle,  the  quarrel 
between  them.  He  was  now  entered  on  that  scene  of 
action  in  which  alone  he  was  qualified  to  excel ;  and  he 
so  animated  his  troops  by  his  example,  that  they  threw 
the  English  into  disorder,  and  had  nearly  obtained  the 
victory ;'  when  the  flight  of  Bellesme  spread  a  panic 
among  the  Normans,  and  occasioned  their  total  defeat. 
Henry,  besides  doing  great  execution  on  the  enemy,  made 
near  ten  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Duke 
Robert  himself,  and  all  the  most  considerable  barons  who 
adhered  to  his  interests."  This  victory  was  followed  by 
the  final  reduction  of  Normandy :  Iloiien  immediately 
submitted  to  the  conqueror  :  Falaise,  after  some  negocia- 
tion,  opened  its  gates ;  and  by  this  acquisition,  besides 
rendering  himself  master  of  an  important  fortress,  he  got 
into  his  hands  Prince  William,  the  only  son  of  Robert : 
he  assembled  the  states  of  Normandy ;  and  having  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  all  the  vassals  of  the  duchy,  having 
settled  the  government,  revoked  his  brother's  donations, 
and  dismantled  the  castles  latelv  built,  he  returned  into 
England,  and  carried  along  with  him  the  duke  as  pri- 
soner. That  unfortunate  prince  was  detained  in  custody 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  years,  and  he  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff, 
in  Glamorganshire,  happy  if,  without  losing  his  liberty,  he 
could  have  relinquished  that  power  which  he  was  not 
qualified  either  to  hold  or  exercise.  Prince  William  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  who  had 
married  Robert's  natural  daughter,  and  who,  being  a  man 
of  probity  and  honour  beyond  what  was  usual  in  those 
ages,  executed  the  trust  with  great  affection  and  fidelity. 
Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  followed  Robert  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  lived  with  him  ever  since 
in  Normandy,  was  another  illustrious  prisoner,  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Tenchebr.ay."  Henrv  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  settled  a  small  pension  on  him,  with  which  he  re- 
tired ;  and  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age  in  England,  totally 
neglected  and  forgotten.  This  prince  was  distinguislied 
by  personal  bravery :  but  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  his  mean  talents  in  every  other  respect,  than  that,  not- 
withstanding he  possessed  the  affections  of  the  English, 
and  enjoyed  the  only  legal  title  to  the  throne,  he  was 
allowed,  during  the  reigns  of  so  many  violent  and  jealous 
usurpers,  to  live  unmolested,  and  go  to  his  grave  in  peace. 

A  little  after  Henry  had  completed  the  a.d.  iin?. 
conquest  of  Normandy,  and  settled  the  go-  f|!,""'j,"','Ji|"".|"|^ 
vernment  of  that  province,  he  finished  a  Anse'lm'iL")'ii- 
controversy,  which  had  been  long  depend-  "'»"■ 
ing  between  him  and  the  Pope,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
vestitures in  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  though  he  was 
here  obliged  to  relinquish  some  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  crown,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  on 
easier  terms  than  most  princes,  who,  in  that  age,  were  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  apostolic 
see.  The  king's  situation,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
obliged  him  to  pay  great  court  to  Anselm  :  the  advantages 
which  he  had  reaped  from  the  zealous  friendship  of  that 
prelate,  had  made  him  sensible  how  prone  the  minds  of 
his  people  were  to  superstition,  and  what  an  ascendant 
the  ecclesiastics  had  been  able  to  assume  over  them.  He 
had  seen,  on  the  accession  of  his  brother  Rufus,  that, 
though  the  rights  of  primogeniture  were  then  violated, 
and  the  inclinations  of  almost  all  the  barons  thwarted,  yet 
the  authority  of  Lanfranc,  the  primate,  had  prevailed  over 
all  other  considerations  :  his  own  case,  which  was  still 
more  unfavourable,  afforded  an  instance  in  which  the 
clergy  had  more  evidently  shown  their  influence  and  au- 
thoritv.  These  recent  examples,  while  they  made  him 
cautious  not  to  offend  that  powerful  body,  convinced 
liim,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  extremely  his  interest 
to  retain  the  former  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  filling 
offices  of  such  vast  importance,  and  to  check  the  eccle- 
siastics in  that  independence  to  which  they  visibly  aspired. 
The  choice,  which  his  brother,  in  a  fit  of  penitence,  had 
made  of  Anselm,  was  so  far  unfortunate  to  the  king's 
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pretensions,  ihat  this  prelate  was  celeliratuil  for  liis  piety 
and  zeal,  and  au.stent_v  of  manners ;  and  though  Ins 
monkish  devotion  and  "narrow  principles  prognosticated 
no  great  knowledge  of  the  world  or  depth  of  policy,  he 
was,  on  that  very  account,  a  more  dangerous  instninient 
in  tlie  hands  of  politicians,  and  retained  a  greater  ascendant 
over  the  bigoted  populace.  Tlie  prudence  and  temper  of 
the  king  apjieared  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  dian  in 
the  management  of  this  delicate  affair;  where  he  was 
aJwavs  sensible  that  it  had  become  nccessar)'  for  him  to 
risk  his  whole  crown,  in  order  to  preserve  the  most  in^-a- 
luable  jewel  of  it.>^ 

Anseliii  had  no  sooner  returned  from  banishment,  than 
his  refusal  to  do  homage  to  the  king  raised  a  dispute, 
which  Henry  evaded  at  that  critical  juncture,  by  promis- 
ing to  send  a  messenger,  in  order  to  compound  the  matter 
with  P;iscal  II.  who  then  filled  the  i>apal  throne.  The 
messenger,  ;is  was  probablv  foreseen,  returned  with  an 
absolute  refusal  of  tlie  king\  demands;.'  and  that,  forti- 
fied by  manv  reasons,  which  were  well  qualified  to 
0|)erate  on  tfie  understandings  of  men  in  tliose  ages. 
F;iscal  quoted  the  Scriptures  to  prove  that  Christ  was  the 
door;  and  he  thence  inferred,  that  all  ecclesiastics  must 
enter  into  the  church  through  Christ  alone,  not  through 
the  civil  magistrates,  or  any  profane  laymen.*  "  It  is 
monstrous,"  added  the  pontifl,  "  that  a  son  should  pre- 
tend to  beget  his  father,  or  a  man  to  create  his  God : 
{iriests  are  called  gods  in  Scripture,  as  being  the  vicars  of 
iod :  antl  will  you,  by  your  abominable  pretensions  to 
grant  them  their  investiture,  assume  the  right  of  creating 
themf* 

But  how  con™cing  soever  tliese  arguments,  they  could 
not  persuade  Henry  to  resign  so  important  a  prerogative ; 
and  perhaps,  as  he  was  possessed  of  great  rertection  and 
learning,  he  thought  that  the  absurdity  of  a  man's  creating 
his  God,  even  allowing  priests  to  be  gods,  was  not  urged 
with  the  best  grace  by  the  Roman  pontifi".  But  as  he 
desired  still  to  avoid,  at  least  to  delav,  the  coming  to  any 
dangerous  extremity  with  the  church,  he  persuaded  An- 
selm,  that  he  should  be  able,  by  further  negociation,  to 
obtiin  some  composition  with  Pascal ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  despatched  three  bishops  to  Rome,  while  Anselm 
sent  two  messengers  of  his  own,  to  he  more  fully  assured 
of  the  Pope's  intentions.''  Pascal  wrote  back  letters 
equally  positive  and  arrogant,  both  to  the  king  and 
primate ;  urging  to  the  former,  that,  by  assuming  the 
right  of  investitures,  he  committed  a  kind  of  spiritual 
adultery  with  the  church,  who  was  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
and  who  must  not  admit  of  such  a  commerce  with  any 
other  person;*;  and  insisting  with  the  latter,  that  the  pre- 
tension of  kings  to  confer  benefices  was  the  source  ot  all 
simony ;  a  topic  which  had  but  too  much  foundation  in 
those  ages."" 

Henry  had  now  no  other  expedient  than  to  suppress 
the  letter  addrtssed  to  himself,  ;uid  to  persuade  the  three 
bishops  to  prevaricate,  and  assert,  upon  their  episcopal 
faith,  tliat  Pascal  had  a-ssured  them  in  private  of  his  good 
intentions  towards  Henry,  and  of  his  resolution  not  to 
resent  any  future  exertion  of  his  prerogative  in  granting 
investitures ;  though  lie  himself  scrupled  to  give  this 
assurance  under  his  hand,  lest  other  princes  should  copy 
the  example,  and  assume  a  like  privilege^  Anselm's  two 
messengers,  who  were  monks,  affirmed  to  him,  that  it  was 
impossible  this  story  could  have  any  foundation  :  but 
their  word  was  not  deemed  equal  to  that  of  three  bishops ; 
and  the  king,  as  if  he  had  finally  gamed  his  cause,  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Salisbury,  and  to 
invest  the  new  bishops  in  the  usual  manner.'  But  An- 
selm, who,  as  he  had  good  reason,  gave  no  credit  to  the 
asseveration  of  the  king's  messengers,  refused  not  only  to 
consecrate  them,  but  even  to  communicate  with  them, 
and  tlie  bishops  themselves,  finding  how  odious  they 
were  become,  returned  to  Henry  the  ensigns  of  their  dig- 
nity.   Tlie  quiirrel  every  day  increased  between  the  king 
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and  the  primate :  the  former,  notwithstanding  the  pru- 
dence and  modcntion  of  hi?  temper,  threw  out  menaces 
against  such  as  should  pretend  to  oppose  him  in  exerting 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  his  crown  :  and  Anselm,  sen- 
sible of  his  own  dangerous  situation,  desired  leave  to 
make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  Henry,  well  pleased  to  rid  him- 
self, without  violence,  of  so  indexible  an  antagonist,  readily 
granted  him  permission.  The  prelate  was  attended  lo 
the  shore  bv  infinite  multitudes,  not  only  of  monks  and 
clergymen,  but  people  of  all  ranks,  who  scrupled  not  in 
this  manner  to  declare  for  their  primate  against  their 
sovereign,  and  who  regarded  his  departure  as  the  final 
abolition  of  religion  and  true  piety  in  the  kingdom.?  The 
king,  however,  seized  all  the  revenues  of  his  see ;  and  sent 
William  de  Warelwust  to  negociate  with  Pascal,  and  to 
find  some  means  of  accommodation  in  this  delicate  affair. 

The  English  minister  told  Pascal,  that  his  master  would 
rather  lose  his  crown,  than  part  with  the  right  of  granting 
investitures.  "  And  I,"  replied  Pascal,  "  would  rather 
lose  my  head  than  allow  hin*  to  retain  it."''  Henn.'  se- 
cretly prohibited  Anselm  from  returning, unless  he  resolved 
to  conform  himself  to  the  laws  and  usasies  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  primate  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons, 
in  expectation  that  the  king  would  at  last  he  obliged  to 
yield  the  point  which  was  the  present  object  of  contro- 
versy betiveeu  them.  Soon  after,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  monasterv  at  Bee  in  Normandy;  and  Henry, 
besides  restoring  to  h'lm  the  revenues  of  His  see,  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  held  several  conferences 
with  him,  in  order  to  soften  his  opposition,  and  bend  him 
to  submission.'  The  people  of  England,  who  thought  all 
diflerences  now  accommodated,  were  inclined  to  hlarae 
tlieir  primate  for  absenting  himself  so  long  from  his 
charge ;  and  he  daily  received  letters  from  his  partisans, 
representing  the  necessity  of  his  speedy  return.  The 
total  extinction,  they  told  him,  of  religion  and  Chri.s- 
tianity,  was  likely  to  ensue  from  the  want  of  his  fatherly 
care  :  the  most  shocking  customs  prevail  in  England ; 
and  the  dread  of  his  severity  being  now  removed,  sodomy, 
and  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair,  gain  ground  among 
all  ranks  of  men,  and  these  enormities  openly  appear  every 
where  without  sense  of  shame  or  fear  of  punishment.'' 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  commonly  been 
much  admired  ;  and  men,  judging  by  success,  have  be- 
stowed the  highest  eulogies  on  that  prudence  by  which  a 
power,  from  such  slender  beginnings,  could  advance,  with- 
out force  of  arms,  to  establish  an  universal  and  almost 
absolute  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  wisdom  of  so 
long  a  succession  of  men  who  filled  the  papal  tlirone,  and 
who  were  of  such  different  ages,  tempers,  and  interests,  is 
not  intelligible,  and  could  never  have  place  in  nature. 
The  instrument,  indeed,  with  which  they  wrought,  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  is  so  gross  an 
engine,  of  such  universal  prevalence,  and  so  little  liable 
to  accident  or  disorder,  that  it  may  be  successful  even  in 
the  most  unskilful  hands ;  and  scarce  any  indiscretion  can 
frustrate  its  operations.  While  the  court  of  Rome  was 
openlv  abandoned  to  the  most  flagrant  disorders,  even 
while'  it  was  torn  with  schisms  and  factions,  the  power  of 
the  church  daily  made  a  sensible  progress  m  Europe; 
and  the  temerity  of  Gregory  and  caution  of  Pascal  were 
equallv  fortunate  in  promoting  it  Tlie  clergy,  tieeling  the 
necessUv  which  they  lay  under  of  being  protected  against 
the  violence  of  princes,  or  rigour  of  the  laws,  were  well 
pleased  to  adhere  to  a  foreign  head,  who,  being  removed 
from  the  fear  of  the  civil  authority,  could  freely  employ 
the  power  of  the  whole  church,  in  defending  her  ancient 
or  usurped  properties  and  pririleges,  when  invaded  in  any 
particular  country :  the  monks,  desirous  of  an  independ- 
ence on  their  diocesans,  professed  a  still  more  devoted 
attachment  to  the  triple  crown ;  and  the  stupid  people 
possessed  no  science  or  reason,  which  they  could  oppose 
to  the  most  exorbitant  pretensions.    Nonsense  passed  for 
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demonstration  :  the  most  criminal  means  were  sanctifit-a 
l>y  tlie  pietv  of  the  end  :  treaties  were  not  supposed  to  be 
binding,  where  the  interests  of  God  were  concerned  ;  the 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  states  had  no  authority  against 
a  divine  right :  impudent  forgeries  were  received  as  au- 
thentic monuments  of  antiquity :  and  the  champions  of 
holy  church,  if  successful,  were  celebrated  as  heroes ;  if 
unfortunate,  were  worshipped  as  martyrs ;  and  all  events 
thus  turned  out  equally  to  tlie  advantage  of  clerical  usur- 
pations Pascal  himself,  the  reigning  Pope,  was,  in  the 
course  of  this  very  controversy  concerning  investitures, 
involved  in  circumstances,  and  necessitated  to  follow  a 
conduct,  which  would  have  drawn  disgrace  and  ruin  on 
any  temporal  prince  that  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  into  a  like  situation.  His  person  was  seized  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  and  he  was  obliged,  by  a  formal  treaty, 
to  resign  to  that  monarch  tlie  right  of  granting  investitures, 
for  which  they  had  so  long  contended.'  In  order  to  add 
greater  solemnity  to  this  agreement,  the  emperor  and  Pope 
communicated  together  on  the  same  host,  one  half  of 
which  was  given  to  the  prince,  the  other  taken  by  tlie  pon- 
titf.  Tlie  most  tremendous  imprecations  were  publicly 
denounced  on  either  of  Uiem  who  should  violate  the  treaty : 
yet  no  sooner  did  Pascal  recover  his  liberty,  tlian  he  re- 
voked all  his  concessions,  and  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  the  emperor,  who,  in  the  end, 
w;is  obliiied  to  submit  to  the  terms  required  of  him,  and 
to  yield  up  all  his  pretensions,  which  he  never  could 
resume." 

The  King  cf  England  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  the 
same  dangerous  situation.  Pascal  had  already  excommu- 
nicated the  Earl  of  JMellent,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
Henry,  who  were  instrumental  in  supporting  his  preten- 
sions :"  he  daily  menaced  the  king  himself  with  a  like  sen- 
tence ;  and  he  suspended  tlie  blow  only  to  give  him  leisure 
to  prevent  it  by  a  timely  submission.  The  malcontents 
waited  impatiently  for  the  opportmiity  of  disturbing  his 
government  by  conspiracies  and  insurrections :"  the  king's 
best  friends  were  anxious  at  the  prospect  of  an  incident 
which  would  set  their  religious  and  civil  duties  at  vari- 
ance :  and  the  Countess  of  Blois,  his  sister,  a  princess  of 
piety,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  %vas  affi-ightened 
with  the  danger  of  her  brother's  eternal  damnation.P 
Henr>-,  on  the  otlier  hand,  seemed  determined  to  run  all 
hazards,  rather  than  resign  a  prerogative  of  such  importance, 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his  predecessors ;  and  it 
seemed  probable,  from  his  great  prudence  and  abilities, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  sustain  his  rights,  and  finally 
prevail  in  the  contest.  While  Pascal  and  Henry  thus  stooi 
mutually  in  awe  of  each  other,  it  was  the  niore  easy  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  to  find 
a  medium  in  which  they  might  agree. 
Compromise  Before  bishops  took  possession  of  their 
Miih  Ausiflni.  dignities,  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed 
to  pass  through  two  ceremonies :  they  "received  from  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign  a  rinc  and  croiier,  as  symbols  of 
their  office,  and  this  was  called  their  investiture :'  they  also 
made  those  submissions  to  the  prince  winch  were  required 
of  vassals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  homage.  And  as  the  king  might  refuse 
both  to  erant  the  investiture  and  to  receive  the  homaae, 
though  the  cha]iter  had,  by  some  canons  of  the  nndclle 
age,  been  endowed  with  the"  right  of  election,  the  sovereign 
bad  in  reality  the  sole  power  of  appointing  prelates.  Ur- 
ban II.  hail  equally  deprived  laymen  of  tlie  rights  of 
granting  investiture  and  of  receiving  Iiomaee  -.a  the  empe- 
rors never  were  able,  by  all  their  wars  and  nesociations, 
to  make  any  distinction  be  admitted  between  them  :  the 
interposition  of  profane  laymen,  in  any  particular,  was  still 
represented  as  impious  and  abominable :  and  the  church 
openly  aspired  to  a  total  independence  on  the  state.  But 
Henry  had  put  England  as  well  as  Normandy  in  such  a 
situation,  as  gave  greater  weight  to  his  negociations  :  and 
Pascal  was  for  the  present  satisfied  with  his  resigning  the 
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right  of  granting  investitures,  by  wiiich  the  spiritual  dig." 
niiv  was  supposed  to  be  conferred ;  and  he  allowed  the 
bishops  to  do  homage  for  their  temporal  properties  and 
privileges.''  The  pontiff  was  well  pleased  to  have  made 
this  acquisition,  wliich,  he  hoped,  would  in  time  involve 
the  whole;  and  tlie  king,  anxious  to  procure  an  escape 
from  a  very  dangerous  situation,  was  content  to  retain 
some,  tliough  a  more  precarious  aulliority,  in  the  election 
of  prelates. 

After  tlie  principal  controversy  was  accommodated,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  adjust  the  other  ditferences.  The  Pope 
allowed  Anselm  to  communicate  witli  the  prelates  who 
had  already  received  investitures  from  the  crown ;  and  he 
only  required  of  them  some  submissions  for  their  past 
misconduct."  He  also  granted  Anselm  a  plenary  power 
of  remedying  every  other  disorder,  which,  he  said,  might 
arise  from  the  barbarousness  of  the  country.'  Such  was 
tlie  idea  which  the  popes  then  entertained  of  the  English ; 
and  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  miserable  igno- 
rance in  which  that  people  were  then  plunged,  than  that  a 
man  who  sat  on  the  papal  throne,  and  who  subsisted  by 
absurdities  and  nonsense,  should  think  himseli'  entitled  to 
treat  them  as  barbarians. 

During  the  course  of  these  controversies,  a  synod  was 
held  at  Westminster,  where  the  king,  intent  only  on  the 
main  dispute,  allowed  some  canons  of  less  importance  to 
be  enacted,  which  tended  to  promote  the  usurpations  of 
the  clergy.  The  celibacy  of  priests  was  enjoined,  a  point 
which  it  was  still  found  very  difficult  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  even  laymen  were  not  allowed  to  marry  within 
the  seventh  degree  of  affinity."  By  this  contrivance  the 
Pope  augmented  the  ])rofits  which  he  reaped  from  granting 
dispensations,  and  likewise  those  from  divorces.  For  as 
the  art  of  writing  was  then  rare,  and  parish  registers  were 
not  regularly  kept,  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  degrees 
of  affinity  even  ;unoug  people  of  rank  ;  and  any  man  who 
had  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  it,  might  obtain  a  divorce, 
on  pretence  that  his  wile  was  more  nearly  related  to  him 
than  was  permitted  by  the  canons.  The  synod  also  passed 
a  vote,  prohibiting  the  laity  from  wearing  long  hair."  The 
aversion  of  the  clergy  to  this  mode  was  not  confined  to 
England.  When  the  king  went  to  Normandy,  before  he 
had  conquered  that  province,  the  Bishop  of  Seez,  in  a 
formal  harangue,  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  redress  the 
manifold  disorders  under  which  the  government  laboured, 
and  to  oblige  the  people  to  poll  their  hair  in  a  decent  form. 
Henry,  though  he  would  not  resign  his  prerogatives  to  the 
churcli,  willingly  parted  with  his  hair.  He  cut  it  in  the 
form  which  they  required  of  him,  and  obliged  all  the 
courtiers  to  imitate  his  example." 

The  acquisition  of  Normandy  was  a  great    ...       . 
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point  of  Henry  s  ambition ;  being  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  his  family,  and  the  only  territory  which, 
while  in  his  possession,  gave  him  any  weight  or  considera- 
tion on  the  continent.  But  the  injustice  of  his  usuqiation 
was  the  source  of  great  inquietude,  involved  him  in  fre- 
quent wars,  and  obliged  him  to  impose  on  his  English 
subjects  those  many  heavy  and  arbitrary  ta.xes,  of  which 
all  the  historians  of  that  age  unanimously  comiihiinJf 
His  nephew  William  was  but  six  years  of  age  when  he 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Hehe  de  St.  Saen ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  his  reason  for  intrusting  that  important 
charge  to  a  man  of  so  unblemished  a  chai-acter,  was  to 
prevent  all  malignant  suspicions,  in  case  any  accident 
should  befall  the  life  of  the  young  prince.  lie  soon  re- 
pented of  his  choice:  but  when  he  desired  .  „  ,,,, 
to  recover  possession  of  W  illiam  s  person, 
Helie  withdrew  his  pupil,  and  carried  him  to  the  court  of 
Fulk,  Count  of  Aiijou,  who  gave  him  protection.'  In 
proportion  as  the  prince  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he  dis- 
covercdvirtues  becoming  his  birth;  and, wandering  through 
different  courts  of  Europe,  he  excited  the  friendly  compas- 
sion of  many  princes,  and  raised  a  general  indignation 
against  his  uucle,  who  had  so  unjustly  bereaved  him  of  his 
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inheritance.  I.^wis  the  Gross,  son  of  Phihp,  was  at  this 
lime  King  of  I'rance,  a  brave  and  generous  prince,  wlio, 
having  been  obliged,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  to 
fly  into  England,  in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  his 
step-mother,  Uertrude,  had  been  iirotected  by  Henry,  and 
had  thence  conceived  a  personal  friendship  for  him.  Hut 
these  ties  were  soon  dissolved  after  the  accession  of 
Lewis,  who  found  his  interests  to  be  in  so  many  particu- 
lars opposite  to  those  of  the  English  monarch,  and  who 
became  sensible  of  the  danger  attending  the  annexation  of 
Normandy  to  England,  lie  joined,  therefore,  the  Counts 
of  Anjou  and  Flanders  in  giving  disquiet  to  Henry's 
government;  and  this  monarch,  in  order  to  defend  his 
foreign  dominions,  found  himself  obliged  to  go  over  to 
Normandy,  where  he  resided  two  ye;u:s.  The  war  which 
ensued  among  those  princes,  was  attended  with  no 
memorable  event,  and  produced  only  slight  skirmishes  on 
the  frontiers,  agreeably  to  the  weak  condition  of  the 
sovereigns  in  that  age,  whenever  their  subjects  were  not 
roused  by  some  great  and  urgent  occasion.  Henry,  by 
contracting  his  eldest  son,  William,  to  the  daughter  of 
Fulk,  detached  that  prince  from  the  alliance,  and  obliged 
the  others  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him.  This 
peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  nephew,  William, 
retired  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  who 
espoused  his  cause ;  and  the  Ring  of  France  having  soon 
after,  for  other  reasons,  joined  the  party,  a  new  war  was 
kindled  in  Normandy,  which  produced  no  event  more 
memorable  than  had  attended  the  former.  At 
■  ■'  ■  last  the  death  of  Baldwin,  who  was  slain  in  an 
action  near  Eu,  gave  some  respite  to  Henry,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  on  war  with  more  advantage  against  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  finding  himself  unable  to  wTest  Normandy  from 
the  king,  by  force  of  arms,  had  recourse  to  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  applying  to  the  spiritual  power,  and  of  afford- 
ing the  ecclesiastics  a  pretence  to  interpose  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  princes.  He  carried  young  William  to  a 
general  council,  which  was  assembled  at  Rheims  by  Pope 
Calixtus  II.,  presented  the  Norman  prince  to  them,  com- 
plained of  the  manifest  usurpation  and  injustice  of  Henry, 
craved  the  assistance  of  the  church  for  reinstating  the  true 
heir  in  his  dominions,  and  represented  the  enormity  of 
detaining  in  captivity  so  brave  a  |)rince  as  Robert,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  champions  of  the  cross,  and  who,  by  that 
very  quality,  was  placed  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  holy  see.     Henry  knew  how  to  defend  the  rights 

A  D  111!)  °^  '^'^  crown  with  vigour,  and  yet  with 
dexterity.  He  had  sent  over  the  English 
bishops  to  this  synod ;  but  at  the  same  time  had  warn- 
ed them,  that  if  any  further  claims  were  started  by 
the  Pope  or  the  ecclesiastics,  he  was  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  and 
maintain  the  prerogatives  transmitted  to  hira  by  his  pre- 
decessors. "  Go,"  said  he  to  them,  "  salute  the  Pope  in 
my  name ;  hear  his  apostolical  precepts ;  but  take  care 
to  bring  none  of  his  new  inventions  into  my  kingdom." 
F'inding,  however,  that  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  elude 
than  oppose  the  efforts  of  Calixtus,  he  gave  his  ambassa- 
dors orders  to  gain  the  Pope  and  his  favourites  by  liberal 
presents  and  promises.  The  complaints  of  the  Norman 
prince  were  thenceforth  heard  with  great  coldness  by 
the  council ;  and  Calixtus  confessed,  after  a  conference 
which  he  had  the  same  summer  with  Henry,  and  when 
that  prince  probably  renewed  his  presents,  that,  of  all  men 
whom  he  had  ever  yet  been  acquainted  with,  he  was,  be- 
yond comparison,  the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive. 

The  warlike  measures  of  Lewis  proved  as  ineffectual  as 
his  intrigues.  He  liad  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  Noyon; 
but  Henry,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  design, 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  suddenly  attacked 
the  French  at  Brenneville,  as  they  were  advancing  to- 
wards it.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  where  Prince  William 
behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  the  king  himself  was  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  He  was  wounded  in  tlie 
head  by  Crispin,  a  gallant  Norman  officer,  who  had  fol- 
lowed i}\e  fortunes  of  William ; »  but,  being  rather  ani- 
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mated  than  terrified  by  tlie  blow,  he  immediately  beat  his 
antagonist  to  the  ground,  and  so  encouraged  his  troops 
by  the  example,  that  they  put  the  French  to  total  rout, 
and  had  very  nearly  taken  their  king  prisoner.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  skirmish  rendered  it 
the  most  memorable  action  of  the  war ;  for,  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  not  of  great  importance.  There  were  nine 
hundred  horsemen,  who  fought  on  both  sides  ;  yet  were 
there  only  two  persons  slain.  The  rest  were  defended  by 
that  heavy  armour  worn  by  the  cavalry  in  those  times.'' 
An  accommodation  soon  after  ensued  between  the  Kings 
of  France  and  England ;  and  the  interests  of  young 
William  were  entirely  neglected  in  it. 

But  this  public  prosperity  of  Henry  was  ^  ^  ,,„„ 
much  overbalanced  by  a  domestic  calamity  Deaih  of  Prince 
which  befell  him.  His  only  son,  William,  William, 
had  now  reached  his  eighteenth  year  ;  and  the  king,  from 
the  facility  with  which  he  himself  had  usurped  the  crown, 
dreading  that  a  like  revolution  might  subvert  his  family, 
had  taken  care  to  have  him  recognised  successor  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  carried  him  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, that  he  might  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of 
that  d«chy.  The  king,  on  his  return,  set  sail  from  Bar- 
fleur,  and  was  soon  carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  sight  of 
land.  The  prince  was  detained  by  some  accident ;  and 
his  sailors,  as  well  as  their  captain,  Thomas  Fitz-Stephens, 
having  spent  the  intei-val  in  drinking,  were  so  flustered, 
that,  being  in  a  hurry  to  follow  the  king,  they  heedlessly 
carried  the  ship  on  a  rock,  where  she  immediately  founder- 
ed. William  was  ))ut  into  the  long  boat,  and  had  got 
clear  of  the  ship,  when,  hearing  the  ciies  of  his  natural 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  seamen  to 
row  back  in  hopes  of  saving  her :  but  the  numbers  who 
then  crowded  in,  soon  sunk  the  boat ;  and  the  prince,  with 
all  his  retinue,  perished.  Above  a  hundrea  and  forty 
young  noblemen,  of  the  principal  families  of  England  and 
Normandy,  were  lost  on  this  occasion.  A  butcher  of 
Roiien  was  the  only  person  on  board  who  escaped.'  He 
clung  to  the  mast,  and  was  taken  up  next  morning  by 
fishermen.  Fitz-Stephens  also  took  hold  of  the  mast ;  but 
being  informed  by  the  butcher  that  Prince  William  had 
perished,  he  said  that  he  would  not  survive  the  disaster ; 
and  he  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  sea.''  Henry  en- 
tertained hopes  for  three  days,  that  his  son  had  put  into 
some  distant  port  of  England  :  but  when  certain  intelli- 
gence of  the  calamity  was  brought  him,  he  fainted  away  ; 
and  it  was  remarked,  that  he  never  after  was  seen  to  smile, 
nor  ever  recovered  his  wonted  cheerfulness." 

The  death  of  William  may  be  regarded,  in  one  respect, 
as  a  misfortune  to  the  English ;  because  it  was  the  imme- 
diate source  of  those  civil  wars,  which,  after  the  demise  of 
the  king,  caused  such  confusion  in  the  kingdom  :  but  it  is 
remarkal3le,that  the  young  prince  had  entertained  a  violent 
aversion  to  the  natives ;  and  had  been  heard  to  threaten, 
that  when  he  should  be  king,  he  would  make  them  draw 
the  plough,  and  would  turn  them  into  beasts  of  burden. 
These  prepossessions  he  inherited  from  his  father,  who, 
though  he  was  wont,  when  it  might  sen-e  his  purpose,  to 
value  himself  on  his  birth,  as  a  native  of  England,'  show- 
ed, in  the  course  of  his  government,  an  extreme  prejudice 
against  tliat  people.  All  hopes  of  preferment  to  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  civil  dignities,  were  denied  them  during 
this  whole  reign  ;  and  any  foreigner,  however  ignorant  or 
worthless,  was  sure  to  have  the  preference  in  every  com- 
petition.? As  the  English  had  given  no  disturbance  to  the 
government  during  the  course  of  fifty  years,  this  inveterate 
antipathy  in  a  prince  of  so  much  temper  as  well  as  pene- 
tration, forms  a  presumption  that  the  English  of  that  age 
were  still  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  even  compai-ed  to 
the  Normans,  and  impresses  us  with  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  manners. 

Prince  Wdliam  left  no  children ;  and  the  king  had  not 
now  any  legitimate  issue  ;  except  one  daughter,  Matilda, 
whom,  "in  1110,  he  had  betrothed,  though  only  eight 
years  of  age,*i  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  and  whom  he  had 
then  sent  over  to  be  educated  in  Germany.*    But  as  her 
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absence  from  die  kiiifrdom,  and  her  marriase  into  a  foreign 
family,  miclit  endanger  the  succession,  Henry,  who  was 
now  a  widower,  was  induced  to  niiirry,  in  hopes  of  havni<; 
.   male  heirs;  and  he  made  his  addresses  to 
"I";,',!.!?.      Adelais,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lo- 
A.  u.  iisi.    vaine,  and  niece  of  Pope  Calixtus,  a  young 
princess  of  an  amiable  person.i'    But  Adelais  brought  hmi 
no  children  ;  and  the  prince  who  was  most  likely  to  dis- 
pute the  succession,  and  even  tlie  immediate  possession 
if  the  crown,  recovered  hopes  of  subverting  his  rival,  who 
hud  successively  seized  all  his   patrimonial  dominions. 
NVilliam,  the  son  of  duke  Robert,  was  still  protected  in 
the  French  court ;  and  as  Ilenrv's  connexions  with  the 
Count  of  Anjou  were  broken  off  bv  the  death  of  his  son, 
Fulk  joined  the  party  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  pive  him 
his  dau"hter  in  mai-riage,  and  aided  him  in  raising  dis- 
turbances in  Normandy.     But  Henry  found  the  means 
of  drawin"  off  the  Count  of  Anjou,  by  forming  anew  with 
him  a  nearer  connexion  than  the  former,  and  one  more 
material  to  the  interests  of  that  Count  s  fa- 
A.  D.  I1C7.     j,.,j[^,     Tijg  emperor,  his  son-m-law,  dying 
without  issue,  he'  bestowed  his  daughter  on  Geoffrey,  the 
eldest  son  of  Fulk,  and  endeavoured  to  insure  her  succes- 
sion by  having  her  recognised  heir  to  all  his  dominions, 
and  olJliging  the  barons,  both  of  Normandy  and  F,iig!and, 
to  swear  fealtv  to  her.     He  hoped  that  the 
A.  D.  lies.     pij(,ipg  of  thisliusband  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  all  his  subjects  than  that  of  the  emperor ;  as  secur- 
ing tliem  from  the  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion 
of  a  great  and  distant  potentate,  who  might  bring  them 
into  subjection,  and  reduce  their  country  to  the  rank  of  a 
province :  but  the  barons  were  displeased  that  a  step  so 
material  to  national  interests  had  been  taken  without  con- 
sulting them  ;'  and   Henry  had  too  sensibly  experienced 
the  turbulence  of  their  disposition,  not  to  dread  the  effects 
of  their  resentment.  -It  seemed  probable,  that  his  ne- 
phew's party  might  gain  force  firom  the  increase  of  the 
malcontents :  an"  accession  of  power  which  that  prince 
acquired  a  little  after,  tended  to  render  his  pretensions 
still  more  dangerous.    Charles,   Earl  of  Flanders,  being 
assassinated  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  King 
Lewis  immediately  put  the  young  prince  in  possession  of 
that  county,  to  which  he  had  pretensions  in  the  right  of 
•     his  grandmother  Matilda,  wife  to  the  Conqueror.     But 
William  survived  a  verv  litde  time  this  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, which  seemed  to  open  the  way  to  still  further  pros- 
perity.    He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Landgrave  of 
Alsace,  his  competitor  for  Flanders  ;  and  his  death  put  an 
end,  for  the  present,  to  the  jealousy  and  inquietude  of  Henry. 
Tlie  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's  government  consists 
in   the  profound  tranquillity  which  he  establislied  and 
maintained  throughout  all  his  dominions  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign."  The  mutinous  barons  were  retained  in 
subjection ;  and  his  neighbours,  in  every  attempt  which 
they  made  upon  him,  found  him  so  well  prepared,  that 
they  were  discouraged  from  continuing  or  renewing  their 
enterprises.    In  order  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the 
Welch,  he  brought  over  some  Flemings,  in  the  year  1111, 
and  settled  them  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  they  long  main- 
tained a  different  language,  and  customs,  and  manners, 
from  their  neighbours.    Though  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  arbitrary  in  England,  it  was  judicious  and  pru- 
dent; and  was  as' little  oppressive  as  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs  would  permit.     He  wanted  not  attention  to  the 
redress  of  grievances ;  and  historians  mention  in  p;u-ticular 
the  levying  of  purveyance,  which  he  endeavoured  to  mo- 
derate and  restrain.   'The  tenants  in  the  king's  demesne 
lands  were  at  that  time  obliged  to  supph,  gratk,  the  court 
with  provisions,  and  to  furnish  carriages  on  the  same  hard 
terms,  when  the  king  made  a  progress,  as  he  did  frequent- 
ly, into  any  of  the  counties.    These  exactions  were  so 
grievous,  and  levied  in  so  licentious  a  manner,  that  the 

vol  ii  a  IM)  liee.llesslv  make  this  sum  amount  In  above  8no.mi  i»>iinHs 
of  our  present  money  :  but  it  could  not  excee.l  "S-'W.  J  ive  l.y.^s,  some- 
ilmes  less,  made  a  kniehfs  lee,  ot  which  there  were  abou  «i.oun  in  Ujis- 
land,  consequently  near  3<in,«lO  hydes :  and  at  the  raleoftliree  shillings  a 
hyde.  Uie  sum  would  amount  to  45.<»0  pounds,  or  Ito.OOO  ot  our  present 
money.  See  Rudborne, j).  CS7.  In  Uie  Saxon  times,  there  were  only  com- 
puled  ?43,eilO  hydes  in  EnBland. 
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farmers,  when  thev  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  court, 
often  deserted  their  houses  as  if  an  enemy  had  invaded 
the  country':™  and  sheltered  their  persons  and  families  in 
the  woods' from  the  insults  of  the  king's  retinue.  Henry 
prohibited  those  enormities,  and  punished  the  persons 
guilty  of  them  by  cutting  off  their  hands,  legs,  or  other 
members."  But'the  prerogative  w,as  perpetual;  the  re- 
medy applied  bv  Henry  w;is  temporary  ;  and  the  violence 
itself  of  this  reinedv,  'so  far  from  giving  security  to  the 
people,  was  only  a  'iiroof  of  the  ferocity  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  threa'tened  a  quick  return  of  like  abuses. 

One  great  and  difficult  object  of  the  king's  prudence 
was,  the  guarding  against  the  encroachments  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  church  of 
England.  Tlie  Pope,  in  the  year  1101,  had  sent  Guy, 
Archbishop  of  Vienne,  as  legate  into  Britain  ;  and  though 
he  was  the  first  that  for  many  years  had  appeared  there  in 
that  ch.aracter,  and  his  commission  gave  general  surprise," 
the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  commencement  of  lus 
reign,  and  was  involved  in  many  difficulties,  vras  obliged 
to  '"submit  to  this  encroachment  on  his  authority.  But 
in  tlie  vear  1116,  Anselm,  Abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  who  was 
coming'  over  with  a  like  legantine  commission,  was  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  kingdom  ;!■  and  Pope  Calix- 
tus, who,  in  his  turn,  was  then  labouring  under  many 
difficulties,  bv  reason  of  the  pretensions  of  Gregory,  an 
Anti-popp,  w^  obliged  to  promise  that  he  never  would 
for  the  future,  except  when  solicited  bv  the  king  himself, 
send  any  legate  into  England.i  Notwithstanding  this 
enoTiirem'ent,  the  Pope,  as  soon  as  he  had  suppressed  his 
ant"ig~onist,  granted  the  Cardinal  de  Crema  a  legantine 
commission  "over  that  kingdom;  and  the  king,  who,  bv 
reason  of  his  nephew's  intrigues  and  invasions,  found 
himself  at  that  time  in  a  dangerous  situation,  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  exercise  of  this  commission."'  A  synod  was 
called  by  the  legate  at  London;  where,  among  other 
canons,  'a  vote  passed,  enacting  severe  penalties  on  the 
marriages  of  the  clergv.'  The  cardinal,  m  a  public  ha- 
rangue, declared  it  to  be  an  unpardonable  enormity,  that 
a  priest  should  dnre  to  consecrate  and  touch  the  body  of 
Christ  immediately  after  he  had  risen  from  the  side  of  a 
strumpet:  for  that  w.is  the  decent  appellation  which  he 
gave  to  the  wives  of  the  clergy.  But  it  happened  that, 
the  verv  next  nigiit,  the  officers  of  justice, 'oreaking  into  a 
disorderly  house",  found  the  cardinal  in  bed  with  a  cour- 
tesan :t  a'n  incident  which  threw  such  ridicule  upon  him, 
that  he  immediately  stole  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  .synod 
broke  uj) ;  and  the  canons  against  the  marriage  of  clergy- 
men were  worse  executed  than  ever." 

Henrv,  in  order  to  prevent  this  alternate  revolution  ot 
concessions  and  encroachments,  sent  \\  lUiam,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  remonstrate  with  the  court  of 
Rome  agaii^st  those  abuses,  and  to  assert  the  liberties  of 
the  English  church.  It  was  a  usual  maxim  with  every 
Pope,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevail  in  any 
pretension,  to  grant  princes  or  states  a  power  which  they 
had  always  exercised,  to  resume,  at  a  proiier  .)uncture,  the 
claim  which  seemed  to  be  resigned,  and  to  pretend  that 
the  civil  nwistrate  had  possessed  the  authority  only  from 
a  special  indulgence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  After  this 
manner,  the  Pope,  finding  that  the  French  nation  would 
not  admit  his  claim  of  granting  investitures,  had  passed  a 
bull,  "iving  the  king  that  authority  :  and  he  now  practiseil 
a  like  invention  to  elude  the  complaints  of  the  King  of 
England.  He  made  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  his 
lei'ate,  renewed  his  commission  from  time  to  time,  and 
stdl  pretended  that  the  rights  which  that  prelate  had  ever 
exercised  as  metropolitan,  were  entirely  derived  from  the 
indulgence  of  the  apostolic  see.  Tlie  English  princes,  and 
Henry  in  particular,  who  were  glad  to  avoid  any  immediate 
contest  of^  so  dangerous  a  nature,  commonly  acquiesced 
by  their  silence  in  these  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
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TTnnlh^i.don  D  T«"  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  l..st  wntcr,  «Jio  was  a 
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IlENllV  I. 


1131         ■^^  every  thing  in  England  remained  in 
■    '        '     tranquillity,  Henry  took  llie  opportunity  of 
paying  a  visit  to  Normandy,  to  which  he  was  invited,  as 
well  by  his  atl'ection  for  that  country,  as  by  his  ti'iiderness 
A  D  m"     *°'^  '"'  ''''".-'"^''  ''^^  Empress  Matilda,  who 
was  always  his  favourite.     Some  time  after, 
that  princess  was   delivered  of  a  son,  who  received  the 
name  of  Henry  ;  and  tlie  king,  further  to  insure  her  suc- 
cession, made  all  the  nobility  of  England  and  Normandy 
renew  the  oath  of  fealty,  which  they  had  already  sworn  to 
her.*    The  joy  of  this  event,  and  the  satisfaction  which 
he  reaped  from  his  daughter's  company,  who  bore  suc- 
cessively two   other  sons,  made  his  residence  in   Nor- 
mandy very  agreiable  to  him  ;  y  and  he  seemed  determined 

.   _       ,      to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  that 
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country;  when  an  mpursion   or  the  Welch 

obliged  him  to  think  of  returning  into  England.  He  was 
1-1  fD  piiiJaring  for  the  journey,  but  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  illness  at  St.  Dennis  le  For- 
ment,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  a  food 
which  always  agreed  better  with  his  palate  than  his  con- 
P^^il^  stitulion.z  He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  \ear  of 
his  reign;  leaving  by  will  his  daughter,  Matilda,  heir  of 
all  his  dominions,  without  making  any  mention  of  her 
husband  Geoffrey,  who  had  given  him  several  causes  of 
displeasure.a 
and  character  Tliis  prince  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
of  Henry,  nlished  that  ha.s  filled  the  Endish  throne, 
and  possessed  all  the  iireat  qualities  both  of  body  and 
mind,  natural  and  acquired,  which  could  fit  him  for  the 
high  station  to  which  he  attained.  His  person  was  manly, 
his  countenance  engaging,  his  eyes  clear,  serene,  and 
penetrating.  The  affability  of  his  address  encouniged 
those  who  might  be  overawed  by  the  sense  of  his  dicnity 
or  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  though  he  often  indulged  his  face- 
tious humour,  he  knew  how  to  temper  it  with  discretion, 
and  ever  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  indecent  familiarities 
with  his  courtiers.  His  superior  eloquence  and  judgment 
would  have  given  him  an  ascendant,  even  had  he  been 
born  in  a  pri%'ate  station  ;  and  his  personal  bravery  would 
have  prociired  him  respect,  though  it  had  been  less  sup- 
ported by  art  and  policy.  By  his  great  progress  in  litera- 
ture, he  acquired  the  name  of  Beauclerk,  or  the  Scholar  : 
but  his  application  to  those  sedentary  pursuits  abated 
nothing  of  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  his  government ; 
and  though  the  learning  of  that  age  was  better  fitted  to 
corrupt  than  improve  the  understanding,  his  natural  good 
sense  preserved  itself  untainted  both  from  the  pedantry 
and  superstition  which  were  then  so  prevalent  among  men 
of  letters.  His  temper  was  susceptible  of  the  sentiments 
as  well  of  friendship  as  of  resentment ;  l>  and  his  am- 
bition, though  high,  might  be  deemed  moderate  and 
reasonable,  had  not  his  conduct  towards  his  brother  and 
nephew  showed  that  he  was  too  much  disposed  to  sacrifice 
to  it  all  the  maxims  of  justice  and  equity.  But  the  total 
incapacity  of  Robert  for  government  afforded  his  younger 
brother  a  reason  or  pretence  for  seizing  the  sceptre  both  of 
England  and  Normandy  ;  and  when  violence  and  usurpa- 
tion are  once  begun,  necessity  obliges  a  prince  to  continue 
in  the  same  criminal  course,  and  engages  him  in  measures 
which  his  better  judgment  and  sounder  principles  would 
othenvise  have  induced  him  to  reject  with  warmth  and 
indignation. 

King  Henry  was  much  addicted  to  women ;  and  his- 
torians mention  no  less  than  seven  illegitimate  sons  and 
six  daughters  bom  to  him.<:  Hunting  was  also  one  of  his 
favourite  amusements ;  and  he  exercised  great  rigour 
against  those  who  encroached  on  the  royal  forests,  which 
were  augmented  during  his  reign,''  though  their  number 


e  very  busy  in  extending  as  well  as  ex< 
all  vacant  benefices,  assembled  syntxls, 
'Cclesiaslical  privileges,  which  never  (oul 
prorected  without  encroachments  on  the  civil  power.  If  then 
least  concurrence  or  opposition,  it  was  always  supposed  th^tth,-  < 
was  to  give  way  :  every  deed,  whicii  had  the  least  pret,-iii  -  '  i 
any  thmg  spiritual,  as  maixiaKes,  testaments,  pronii-->  ; 
brought  into  the  spiritual  court,  and  could  not  be  canv.i-.  ! 
magistrate.  These  were  the  established  laws  of  the  clmun  u 
lef>ate  was  sent  immediately  from  Home,  he  wassure  to  uirtiiil.ii; 
claims  with  the  utmost  risour:  but  it  was  an  advaiitajic  to  the  ki 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  lesate,  because  the  con 
that  prelate  w  itli  the  kingdom  tended  to  moderate  hi; 


and  extent  were  already  too  great.  To  kill  a  stag  was  as 
criminal  as  to  murder  a  man :  he  made  all  the  dogs  be 
mutilated  wliicli  were  kept  on  the  borders  of  his  forests  : 
and  he  sometimes  deprived  his  subjects  of  the  liberty  of 
hunting  on  their  own  lands,  or  even  cutting  their  own 
woods.  It!  other  respects,  he  executed  justice,  and  that 
with  rigour ;  the  best  maxim  which  a  iirince  in  that  age 
could  follow.  Stealing  was  first  macle  capital  m  this 
reign  :  <^  false  coining,  which  was  then  a  very  common 
crime,  and  by  which  the  money  had  been  extremely  de- 
based, was  severely  punished  by  Henry.'  Near  fifty 
criminals  of  this  kind  were  at  one  time  hanged  or  muti- 
lated ;  and  though  these  punishments  seem  to  have  been 
exercised  in  a  manner  somewhat  arbitrary,  they  were 
grateful  to  the  peo|)le,  more  attentive  to  present  advan- 
tages than  jealous  of  gener.il  laws.  There  is  a  code  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Henry  I.,  but  the  best  anti- 
quaries have  agreed  to  think  it  spurious.  It  is  however  a 
very  ancient  compilation,  and  may  be  useful  to  instruct  ns 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times.  We  learn  from 
it,  that  a  great  distinction  was  then  made  between  the 
English  and  Normans,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter.g  Tlie  deadly  feuds,  and  the  liberty  of  private  revenge, 
which  had  been  avowed  by  the  Saxon  laws,  were  still  con- 
tinued, and  were  not  yet  wholly  illegal.'' 

Among  the  laws  granted  on  the  king's  accession,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  re-union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was  enacted.'  But  this  law, 
like  the  articles  of  his  charter,  remained  without  effect, 
probably  fi-om  the  opposition  of  Archbishop  Anselm. 

Henry,  on  his  accession,  granted  a  charter  to  London, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  render- 
ing that  city  a  corporation.  By  this  charter,  the  city  was 
empowered  to  keep  the  farm  of  Middlesex  at  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  vear,  to  elect  its  own  sheriff  and  justiciary, 
and  to  hold  ])Ieas  of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  exemjited 
firom  scot,  Danegelt,  trials  by  combat,  and  lodging  the 
king's  retinue.  Tliese,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  court  of  hustings,  wardmotes,  and  common 
halls,  and  their  liberty  of  hunting  in  Middlesex  and  Sur- 
rey, are  the  chief  articles  of  this  charter.'' 

It  is  said,'  that  tliis  prince,  fi'om  indulgence  to  his 
tenants,  changed  the  rents  of  his  demesnes,  which  were 
formerly  paid  in  kind,  into  money,  which  was  more  easily 
remitted  to  the  exchequer.  But  the  irreat  scarcity  of  coin 
would  render  that  commutation  difficult  to  be  executed, 
while  at  the  same  time  provisions  could  not  be  sent  to  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  This  affords  a  probable 
reason  why  the  ancient  kings  of  England  so  frequently 
changed  their  place  of  abode  :  they  carried  their  court 
from  one  place  to  another,  that  diey  might  consume  upon 
the  spot  the  revenue  of  their  several  demesnes. 


CHAP.  VII. 


of  Stephen— War  with  Scotland— Insurrreclion  in  favour  ot 
.Matilda— Stephen  taken  prisoner— Matildacrouiieil— Stephen  released— 
Hestored  to  the  crown— Continuation  of  the  civil  wars— t  ompromise 
betwecu  the  king  and  prince  Henry- Death  of  the  kin;;. 

In  theprogressandsettlementofthe  feudal    ^  ^  ^jj. 
law,  the  male  succession  to  fiefs  had  taken 
place  some  time  before  the  female  was  admitted ;  and  estates 
being  considered  as  military  benefices,  not  as  property,  were 
transmitted  to  such  only  as  could  serve  in  the  armies,  and 
perform  in  person  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were 
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originally  pranted.  But  when  the  continuance  of  rights, 
during  some  generations,  in  the  same  family,  had,  in  a 
great  raeajiure,  obliterated  the  primitive  idea,  the  females 
were  gradually  admitted  to  the  possession  of  feudal  jiro- 
perty ;  and  tlie  same  revolution  of  principles  which  ])ro- 
cured  them  the  inheritance  of  private  estates,  naturally 
introduced  their  succession  to  government  and  authority. 
The  failure,  therefore,  of  male  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  duchy  of  Normandy,  seemed  to  leave  the 
succession  open,  witliout  a  rival,  to  the  Empress  Matilda; 
and  as  Henry  had  made  all  his  vassals,  in  both  states, 
swear  fealty  "to  her,  he  presumed  that  they  would  not 
easilv  be -induced  to  depm't  at  once  from  her  hereditary 
right",  and  from  their  own  reiterated  oaths  and  engage- 
ments. But  the  irregular  manner  in  which  he  himself 
had  acquired  the  crown,  might  have  instructed  him,  that 
nekher  his  Norman  nor  English  subjects  were  as  yet 
capable  of  adhering  to  a  strict  rule  of  government ;  and 
as  every  precedent  of  this  kind  seems  to  give  authority  to 
new  usurpations,  he  had  reason  to  dread,  even  from  his 
own  family,  some  invasion  of  his  daughter's  title,  which 
he  had  taken  such  pains  to  establish. 

Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  had  been 
married  to  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  and  had  brought  him 
several  sons,  among  whom  Stephen  and  Henry,  the  two 
vounsrest,  had  been  invited  over  to  England  by  the  late 
kins,' and  had  received  great  honours,  riches,  and  prefer- 
ment,  from    the    zealous   friendship   which   that    prince 
bore  to  every  one  that  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire 
his  favour  and  good  opinion.     Henry,  who  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  created  Abbot 
of  Glastenbury  and  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  though 
these  dignities  were  considerable,  Stejihen  had,  from  his 
uncle's  bberalitv,  attained  establishments  still  more  solid 
and  durable."    The  king  had  married  him  to  Matilda,  who 
was  daughter  and  heir  of  Eustace  Count  of  Boulogne, 
and  who  brought  him,  besides  that  feudal  sovereignty  in 
Fiance,  an  immense  property  in  England,  which,  in  the 
distribution  of  lands,  had  been  conferred  by  the  Conqueror 
on  the  family  of  Boulogne.     Stephen  also  by  this  mar- 
riage acquired  a  new  connexion  with  the  royal  family  of 
England  ;  as  Mary,  his  wife's  mother,  was  sister  to  David 
the  reigning  King"  of  Scotland,  and  to  Matilda,  the  first 
wife  of  Henry,  and  mother  of  the  empress.    The  king, 
still  imagining  that  he  strengthened  the  interests  of  his 
family  by  the  aggrandizement;  of  Stephen,  took  pleasure 
in  enriching  him  by  the  grant  of  new  possessions ;  and 
he  conferred  on  him  the  great  estate  forfeited  by  Robert 
Mallet,  in  England,  and  that  forfeited  by  the  Earl  of 
Mortaigne,  in  Normandy.     Stephen,  in  return,  professed 
great  attachment  to  his  uncle;  and  appeared  so  zealous 
for  the  succession  of  Matilda,  that  when  the  barons  swore 
fealty  to  that  princess,  he  contended  with  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  king's  natural  son,  who  should  first  be 
admitted  to  give  her  this  testimony  of  devoted  zeal  and 
fidelity.''     Meanwhile  he  continued  to  cultivate,  by  every 
art  of  popularity,  the  friendship  of  the  English  nation ; 
and  many  virtues,  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  endowed, 
favoured  the  success  of  his  intentions.     By  his  bravery, 
activity,  and  vigour,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  barons : 
by  his" generosity,  and  by  an  affable  and  familiar  address, 
unusual  in  that'  age  among  men  of  his  high  quality,  he 
obtained  the  aftections  of  the  people,  particularly  of  the 
Londoners.'^    And  though  he  dared  not  to  take  any  steps 
towards  his  further  grandeur,  lest  he  should  expose  him- 
self to  the  jealousy  of  so  penetrating  a  prince  as  Henry ; 
he  still  hoped  that,  by  accumulating  riches  and  power, 
and  by  acquiring  popularity,  he  might,  in  time,  be  able 
to  open  his  way  to  the  throne. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  last,  than  Stephen, 
insensible  to  all  the  ti'es  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  and 
blind  to  d;mger,  gave  full  reins  to  his  criminal  ambition, 
and  trusted  that,  even  without  any  previous  intrigue,  the 
celerity  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  boldness  of  his  attempt, 
might  overcome  the  weak  attachment  which  the  English 
and  Normans  in  that  age  bore  to  the  laws  and  to  the 


rights  of  their  sovereign.  He  hastened  over  to  England  ; 
and  tliough  the  citizens  of  Dover,  and  those  of  Canter- 
bury, apprized  of  his  purpose,  shut  their  gates  against 
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purpose, 
him",  he"  stopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London,  where 
some  of  the  lower  rank,  instigated  by  his  emissaries,  as 
well  as  moved  by  his  general  popu"larity,  immediately 
saluted  him  king!  His  next  point  was  to  acquire  the 
good  will  of  the  clergy ;  and  by  performing  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation",  to  put  himself  in  possession  of 
the  throne,  from  which  he  was  confident  it  would  not  be 
easy  afterwards  to  expel  him.  His  brother,  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  useful  to  him  in  these  capital  articles: 
having  gained  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  though 
he  owed  a  great  fortune  and  advancement  to  the  favour 
of  the  late  king,  preserved  no  sense  of  gratitude  to  that 
prince's  family,  he  applied,  in  conjunction  with  that  pre- 
late, to  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  required 
him,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  give  the  royal  unction  to 
Stephen.  The  primate,  who,  as  all  the  others,  had  sworn 
feaUy  to  INIatilda,  refused  to  perform  this  ceremony ;  but 
his  opposition  was  overcome  by  an  expedient  equally 
dishonourable  with  the  other  steps  by  which  this  revolu- 
tion was  effected.  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the  house- 
hold, made  oath  before  the  primate,  that  the  late  king, 
on  his  death-bed,  had  shown  a  dissatisfaction  with  his 
daughter  Matilda,  and  had  expressed  his  intention  of 
leaving  the  Count  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  dominions." 
William,  either  believing,  or  feigning  to  be-  „^  ^^^ 
lieve,  Bigod's  testimony,  anointed  Stephen, 
and  put  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  and  from  this  reli- 
gious ceremony,  that  prince,  without  anv  shadow  either 
of  hereditary  title  or  consent  of  the  nobility  or  people, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  au- 
thority. X^ery  few  barons  attended  his  coronation;'  but 
none  "opposed  his  usurpation,  however  unjust  or  flagrant. 
The  sentiment  of  religion,  which,  if  corrupted  into  super- 
stition, has  often  little  efficacy  in  fortifying  the  duties  of 
civil  society,  was  not  affected  by  the  multiplied  oaths 
taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  and  oiily  rendered  the  people 
obedient  to  a  prince  who  was  countenanced  by  the  clergy, 
and  who  had  received  from  the  primate  the  rite  of  royal 
unction  and  consecration.' 

Stephen,  that  he  might  further  secure  his  tottering 
throne,  passed  a  charter,  in  which  he  made  liberal  pro- 
mises to  all  orders  of  men ;  to  the  clergy,  that  he  would 
speedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices,  and  would  never  levy 
the  rents  of  any  of  them  during  the  vacancy ;  to  the  no- 
bility, that  he  "would  reduce  the  royal  forests  to  their 
ancient  boundaries,  and  correct  all  encroachments;  and 
to  the  people,  that  he  would  remit  the  tax  of  Danegelt, 
and  restore  the  laws  of  King  Edward.?  The  late  king 
had  a  great  treasure  at  Winchester,  amounting  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds:  and  Stephen,  by  seizing  tliis 
money,  immediately  turned  against  Henry's  family  the 
precaution  which  that  prince  had  employed  for  their 
grandeur  and  security  :  an  event  which  naturally  attends 
the  policy  of  amassing  treasures.  By  means  of  this 
money,  the  usurper  insured  the  compliance,  though  not 
the  attachment,  of  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility  ;  but 
not  trusting  to  this  frail  security,  he  invited  over  from  the 
continent,  particulai-ly  from  Brittany  and  Flanders,  great 
numbers  of  those  bravoes  or  disorderly  soldiers,  with 
whom  every  country  in  Europe,  by  reason  of  the  general 
ill  police  and  turbulent  government",  extremely  abounded.i" 
These  mercenary  troops' guarded  his  throne  by  the  terrors 
of  the  sword ;  and  Stejihen,  that  he  might  also  overawe 
all  malcontents  bv  new  and  additional  terrors  of  reli- 
gion, procured  a  hull  from  Rome,  which  ratified  his  title, 
and  which  the  Pope,  seeing  this  prince  in  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  pleased  with  an  appeal  to  his  authority  in 
secular  controversies,  very  readily  granted  him.' 

Matilda,  and  her  husband  Geoftrey,  were      ^  ^  ^^^ 
as  unfortunate  in  Normandy  as  they  had 
been  in  England.     The  Norman  nobility,  moved  by  an 
hereditary  animosity  against  the  Angevins,  first  applied  to 
Theobald,  Count  of  Blois,  Stephen's  elder  brother,  for 
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protection  and  assistance ;  but  Iieariii)j  afterwards  that 
Steplien  had  got  possession  of  the  Enjjlish  crown,  and 
having  many  of  them  the  same  reasons  as  formerly  for 
desiring  a  continuance  of  their  union  with  that  kinL'dom, 
they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Steplien,  and  put  him 
in  possession  of  their  government.  Lewis  the  youuL'er, 
the  reigning  king  of  France,  accepted  the  homage  of  Eus- 
tace, Stephen's  eldest  son,  for  the  duchy ;  and  the  more 
to  corroborate  his  connexions  witli  that  family,  he  be- 
trothed his  sister,  Constantia,  to  the  young  prince.  The 
Count  of  Blois  resigned  all  liis  pretensions,  and  received, 
in  lieu  of  them,  an  annual  pension  of  two  thousand  marks  ; 
and  Geoffrey  himself  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
two  years  with  Stephen,  on  condition  of  the  king's  paying 
him,  during  that  time,  a  pension  of  five  thousand.''  Ste- 
phen, who  had  taken  a  journey  to  Normandy,  iinislied 
all  these  transactions  in  person,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  England. 

Robert,  Ear!  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  late  king, 
was  a  man  of  honour  and  abilities  ;  and  as  he  was  much 
attached  to  the  interests  of  his  sister,  Matilda,  and  zealous 
for  the  lineal  succession,  it  was  cliieHy  from  his  intrigues 
and  resistance,  that  the  king  had  reason  to  dread  a  new 
revolution  of  government.  This  nobleman,  who  was  in 
Normandy  when  he  received  intelligence  of  Stephen's  ac- 
cession, found  himself  much  embarrassed  concerning  the 
measures  which  he  should  pursue  in  that  difficult  emer- 
gency. To  swear  allegiance  to  the  usurper  appeared  to 
him  "dishonourable,  and  a  breach  of  his  oath  to  Matilda  ; 
to  refuse  giving  this  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  was  to  banish 
himself  from  England,  and  be  totally  incapacitated  from 
serving  the  royal  family,  or  contributing  to  their  restora- 
tion.' He  offered  Stephen  to  do  him  homage,  and  to 
take  the  oath  of  fealty  ;  but  with  an  express  condition, 
that  the  king  should  maintain  all  his  stipulations,  and 
should  never  invade  any  of  Robert's  rights  or  dignities  : 
and  Stephen,  though  sensible  tliat  this  reserve,  so  unusual 
in  itself,  and  so  unbefitting  the  duty  of  a  subject,  was 
meant  only  to  afford  Robert  a  pretence  for  a  revolt  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunitv,  was  obliged,  by  the  numer- 
ous firieuds  and  retainers  of  that  nobleman,  to  receive  him 
on  those  terras. ■"  The  clergy,  who  could  scarcely,  at  this 
time,  be  deemed  subjects  to  the  crown,  imitated  that 
dangerous  example  :  they  annexed  to  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance this  condition,  that  they  were  only  bound  so  long 
as  the  king  defended  the  ecclesiastical  liberties,  and  sup- 
ported the  discipline  of  the  church."  The  barons,  in 
return  for  their  submission,  exacted  terms  still  more  de- 
structive of  public  peace,  as  well  as  of  royal  authority  : 
many  of  them  required  the  right  of  fortifying  their  castles, 
and  of  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and 
the  king  found  himself  totally  unable  to  refuse  his  consent 
to  this  exorbitant  demand."  All  England  was  immedi- 
ately filled  with  those  fortresses,  which  the  noblemen  gar- 
risoned either  with  their  vassals,  or  with  licentious  soldiers, 
who  flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  Unbounded 
rapine  was  exercised  upon  the  people  for  the  maintenance 
of^  these  troops  :  and  private  animosities  which  had  with 
difficulty  been  restrained  by  law,  now  breaking  out  with- 
out control,  rendered  England  a  scene  of  uninterrupted 
violence  and  devastation.  Wars  between  the  nobles  were 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury  in  every  quarter ;  the 
barons  even  assumed  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of 
exercising,  vrithout  appeal,  everv  act  of  jurisdiction  ;  p  and 
the  inferior  gentry,  as  well  as  the  people,  finding  no  de- 
fence from  the  laws  during  this  total  dissolution  of  sove- 
reign authority,  were  oblised,  for  their  immediate  safety, 
to  pay  court  to  some  neiL'hbouring  chieftain,  and  to  pur- 
chase his  protection,  both  by  submitting  to  his  exactions, 
and  by  assisting  him  in  his  rapine  upon  others.  The 
erection  of  one  castle  proved  the  immediate  cause  of 
building  many  others ;  and  even  those  who  obtained  not 
the  king's  permission,  thought  that  they  were  entitled,  by 
the  great  principle  of  self-preservation,  to  put  themselves 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  neighbours,  who  com- 
monly were  also  their  enemies  and  rivals.    The  aristo- 
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cratlcal  power,  which  is  usually  so  oppressive  in  the 
feudal  governments,  had  now  risen  to  its  utmost  lieight, 
during  tlie  reign  of  a  prince,  who,  though  endowed  with 
vii;our  and  abilities,  had  usuqied  the  throne  wjtlioiil  the 
(iretence  of  a  title,  and  who  was  necessitated  to  toliTate  in 
others  the  same  violence,  to  which  he  himself  had  been 
beholden  for  his  sovereignty. 

But  Stephen  was  not  ofa disposition  to  submit  long  to 
these  usurpations,  without  making  some  effort  for  the  re- 
covery of  roya!  authority.  Finding  that  the  legal  prero- 
gatives of  the  crown  were  resisted  and  abridged,  he  was 
also  tempted  to  make  his  power  the  sole  measure  nf  his 
conduct;  and  to  violate  all  those  concessions  which  he 
himself  had  made  on  his  accession,i  as  well  as  the  ancient 
privileges  of  his  subjects.  The  mercenary  soldiers,  who 
chiefly  supported  his  authority,  having  exhausted  the  roval 
treasure,  subsisted  by  depredations ;  and  every  place  was 
filled  with  the  best  grounded  complaints  against  the  go- 
vernment. The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  having  now  settled 
with  his  friends  the  plan  of  an  insurrection, 
retired  beyond  sea,  sent  the  king  a  de-  •  •  i- 
fiance,  solemnly  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  upbraided 
him  with  the  breach  of  those  conditions  which  had  been 
annexed  to  the  oath  of  fealty  sworn  by  that  nobleman.' 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  appeared  at  the  ],3j, 
head  of  an  army  in  defence  of  his  niece's  War  with' Scot- 
tittle,  and  penetrating  into  Yorkshire,  com-  ''"''• 
mitted  the  most  barbarous  devastations  on  that  country. 
The  fury  of  his  massacres  and  nn-ages  enraged  tlie 
northern"  nobility,  who  mijht  otherwise  have  been  in- 
clined to  join  him;  and  William,  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  William  Piercy,  Robert  de  Bros, 
Roger  Moubray,  Ilbert  Lacey,  Walter  I'Espec,  powerful 
barons  in  those  parts,  assembled  an  armv,  witn  which 
they  encamped  at  North-Allerton,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy.  A  great  battle  was  here  fought,  on  i  a  • 
called  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  from  a  high 
crucifix,  erected  by  the  English  on  a  waggon,  and  carried 
along  with  the  array  as  a  military  ensign,  llie  King  of 
Scots  was  defeated,  and  he  himself,  as  well  as  his  son 
Henry,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Tliis  success  overawed  the  malcontents  in 
England,  and  might  have  given  some  stability  to  Stephen's 
throne,  had  he  not  been  so  elated  with  prosperity  as  to 
engage  in  a  controversy  with  the  clergy,  who  were  at  tliat 
time  an  overmatch  for  any  monarch. 

Though  the  great  power  of  the  church,  in  ancient  times, 
weakened  the  authority  of  tlie  crown,  and  interrupted  tlie 
course  of  the  laws,  it  liiay  be  doubted  whether,  in  ages  of 
such  violence  and  outrage,  it  was  not  rather  advantageous 
that  some  limits  were  set  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  both 
in  the  hands  of  the  prince  and  nobles,  and  that  men  were 
taught  to  pay  regard  to  some  principles  and  privileges. 
The  chief  misfortune  was,  that  tlie  prelates  ^  ^  j^^^ 
on  some  occasions  acted  entirely  as  barons, 
employed  military  power  against  their  sovereign  or  their 
neighbours,  and  therebv  often  increased  those  disorders 
which  it  was  their  dutv'to  repress.  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
burv,  in  imitation  of 'the  nobility,  had  built  two  strong 
castles,  one  at  Sherborne,  another  at  Devizes,  and  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  third  at  ftlalmesbury :  his 
nephew,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  erected  a  for- 
tress at  Newark  :  and  Stephen,  who  was  now  sensible 
from  experience  of  the  mischiefs  attending  these  multiplied 
citadels,  resolved  to  begin  with  destroying  those  of  the 
clergy,  who,  by  their  function,  seemed  less  entitled  than 
the  b'arons  to  such  militarv  securities.'^  jMaking  pretende 
of  a  fray  which  had  arisen"  in  court  between  the  retinue  of 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Brittany, 
he  seized  both  that  prelate  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
threw  them  into  prison,  and  obliged  them  by  menaces  to 
deliver  up  those  places  of  strength  which  they  had  lately 
erected.'  ,   ,      ,       ,    . 

Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  kings  brother,  being 
armed  with  a  legantine  commission,  now  conceived  him- 
self to  be  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign,  no  less  powerful  than 
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tlie  civil ;  and  for-iettini;  ihe  ties  of  blood  which  connected 
him  willi  the  kins:,  he  resolved  to  vindicate  the  clerical  pri- 
\  ileges,  which,  he  pretended,  were  here  openly  violated. 
He  assembled  a  synod  at  \\'e.';tminster,  and 
there  complained  of  the  impiety  of  Stephen's 
measures,  who  had  employed  violence  against  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  and  had  not  awaited  the  sentence  of 
a  spiritual  court,  by  which  alone,  he  affinned,  they  could 
lawfully  be  tried  and  condemned,  if  their  conduct  had 
any  wise  merited  censure  or  punishment."  The  synod  ven- 
tured to  send  a  summons  to  the  king,  chai'ging  him  to  ap- 
pear before  them,  and  to  justify  his  measures  ;"  and  Ste- 
phen, instead  of  resenting  this  indignity,  sent  Aubrev  de 
\'ere  to  plead  his  cause  before  that  assembly.  De  \'ere 
accused  the  two  prelates  of  treason  and  sedition ;  but  the 
synod  refused  to  try  the  cause,  or  examine  their  conduct, 
till  those  castles,  of  which  they  had  been  dispossessed, 
were  previously  resiored  to  theni."  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury declared  "that  he  would  appeal  to  the  Pope ;  and  had 
not  Stephen  and  his  partisans  employed  menaces,  and  even 
showea  a  disposition  of  executing  violence  by  the  hands 
of  the  soldiery,  affairs  had  instantly  come  to  extremity  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  mitre.y 

NVhile  this  quarrel,  joined  to  so  many  other  grievances, 
increased  the  discontents  among  the  people,  the  empress, 
invited  by  the  opportunity,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the 

q  ,  on  legate  himself,  landed  in  England,  with 
Insurreciiirn  in  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  a  retinue  of 
nida"'^  "'  '*'*'  ^  hundred  and  forty  knights.  She  fixed  her 
residence  at  jVrundel  cast!e,whose  gates  were 
opened  to  her  by  Adelais,  the  queen-dowager,  now  married 
to  William  de  Albiiii,  Earl  of  Sussex;  and  she  excited, 
by  messengers,  her  partisans  to  take  arms  in  every  county 
of  England.  Adelais,  who  had  expected  that  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law would  have  invaded  the  kingdom  with  a  much 
greater  force,  became  apprehensive  of  danger;  and  Matilda, 
to  ease  her  of  her  fears,  removed,  first  to  Bristol,  which 
belonged  to  her  brotlier  Robert,  thence  to  Gloucester, 
where  she  remained  under  the  protection  of  Milo,  a  gallant 
nobleman  in  those  parts,  who  had  embraced  her  cause. 
Soon  after  Geoffrey  Talbot,  William  Mohun,  Ralph  Lovel, 
William  Fitz-.Tohn,  William  Fitz-Alan,  Paganell,  and 
many  other  barons,  declared  for  her ;  and  her  party,  which 
was  generally  favoured  in  the  kingdom,  seemed  every  day 
to  gain  ground  upon  that  of  her  antagonist. 

Were  we  to  relate  all  the  militarv  events  transmitted  to 
us  by  contemporary  and  authentic  liistorians,  it  would  be 
easy  to  swell  our  accounts  of  this  reign  into  a  large 
volume  :  but  these  incidents,  so  little  memorable  in  them- 
selves, and  so  confused  bcth  in  time  and  place,  could  af- 
ford neither  instruction  nor  entertainment  to  the  reader. 
It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  war  was  spread  into  every  quar- 
ter, and  that  those  turbulent  barons,  who  had  alreadv 
shaken  off  in  a  great  measure  the  restraint  of  government, 
having  now  obtained  the  pretence  of  a  public  cause,  carried 
on  their  devastations  with  redoubled  fury,  exercised  im- 
placable vengeance  on  each  other,  and  set  no  bounds  to 
their  oppressions  over  die  people.  The  casdes  of  the 
nobility  were  become  receptacles  of  licensed  robbers ;  who, 
sallying  forth  day  and  night,  committed  spoil  on  the  open 
country,  on  the  villages,  and  even  on  the  cities,  put  the 
captives  to  torture,  in  order  to  make  them  reveal  dieir 
treasures ;  sold  their  persons  to  slavery ;  and  set  lire  to 
their  houses,  after  they  had  pillaged  tliem  of  every  thing 
valuable.  ■  The  fierceness  of  their  disposition,  leading  them 
to  commit  wanton  destruction,  firustrated  their  rapacity  of 
its  ]>urpose;  and  the  properiv  and  persons  even  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  generally  so  much  revered,  were  at  last,  from 
necessity,  exposed  to  the  same  outrage  which  had  laid 
waste  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  llie  land  was  left  untill- 
ed ;  the  instruments  of  husbandry  were  destroye<l  or 
abandoned  ;  and  a  grievous  famine,  the  natural  result  of 
those  disorders,  affected  equally  both  parties, and  reduced 
the  spoilers,  as  well  as  the  defenceless  people,  to  the  most 
extreme  want  and  indigence.' 

A  D  1110  After  several  fruitless  negociations  and 
treaties  of  peace,  which  never  interrupted 
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these  destructive  hostilities,  there  happened  at  last  an  event, 
which  seemed  to  promise  some  end  of  the  public  calami- 
ties.    Ralph  Earl  of  Chester,  and  his  half-brother,  William 
de  Roumara,  partisans  of  Matilda,  had  surprised  the  castle 
of  Lincoln ;  but  the  citizens,  who  were  better  affected  to 
Stephen,  having  invited  him  to  their  aid,  that  prince  laid 
close  siege  to  tlie  castle,  in  hopes  of  soon  rendering  himself 
master  of  the  place,  either  by  assault  or  by  f;miine.    The 
Earl  of  Gloucester  hastened  with  an  army"  to  the  relief  of 
his  friends ;  and  Stephen,  informed  of  his  approach,  took 
the  field  with  a  resolution  of  giving  him  battle.     After  a 
violent  shock,  the  two  wings  of  die  royalists     a.  li.  ini. 
were  put  to  flight ;   and  Stephen  himself,       *'■>•  -• 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  was  at  last,  after  exerting  great 
efforts  of  valour,  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  taken  pri- 
soner,    lie  was  conducted  to  Gloucester;   suphen taken 
and  though  at  first  treated  with  humanity,  was      priiouer. 
soon  after,  on  some  suspicion,  thrown  mto  prison,  and 
loaded  with  irons. 

Stejihen's  party  was  entirely  broken  by  the  captivity  of 
their  leader,  and  the  barons  came  in  daily  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  did  homage  to  Matilda.  The  princess,  however, 
amidst  all  her  prosperity,  knew  that  she  was  not  secure  of 
success,  unless  she  could  gain  the  confidence  of  the  clergy ; 
and  as  the  conduct  of  the  legate  had  been  of  late  very  am- 
biguous, and  showed  his  intentions  to  have  rather  aimed 
at  humbling  his  brodier,  than  totally  ruining  him,  she  em- 
uloyed  every  endeavour  to  fix  him  in  her  interests.  She 
held  a  conference  with  him  in  an  open  ]>lain  , 
near  Winchester,  where  she  promised,  U])on 
oath,  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  her  for  sovereign, 
would  recognise  her  title  as  tlie  sole  descendant  of  the  late 
king,  and  would  again  submit  to  the  allegiance,  which  he, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  had  sworn  to  her,  he 
should  in  return  be  entire  master  of  the  administration, 
and  in  particular,  should,  at  his  pleasure,  dispose  of  all 
vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys.  Earl  Robert,  her  brother, 
Brian  Fitz-Count,  Milo  of  Gloucester,  and  other  great 
men,  became  guarantees  for  her  observing  these  engage- 
ments ;*  and  the  prelate  was  at  last  induced  to  promise 
her  allegiance,  but  tliat  still  burdened  with  the  express 
condition,  that  she  should,  on  her  part,  fulfil  her  promises. 
He  then  conducted  her  to  Winchester,  led  her  in  proces- 
sion to  die  cathedral,  and  with  great  solemnity,  in  the 
presence  of  many  bishops  and  abbots,  denounced  curses 
against  all  those  who  cursed  her,  poured  out  blessings  on 
those  who  blessed  her,  gi'anted  absolution  to  such  as  were 
obedient  to  her,  and  excommunicated  such  as  were  rebel- 
lious.'' Theobald,  Ai'chbishop  of  Canterbury,  soon  after 
came  also  to  court,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the  empress!" 

JMatilda,  that  she  might  further  insure  the  jiaiiida 
attachment  of  the  clergy,  was  willing  to  re-  crowned, 
ceive  the  crown  from  their  hands ;  and  instead  of  assem- 
bling the  states  of  the  kingdom,  tlie  measure  which  the 
constitution,  had  it  been  either  fixed  or  regarded,  seemed 
necessarily  to  require,  she  was  content  that  the  legate 
should  assemble  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  and  that  her  title 
to  the  throne  should  there  be  acknowledged.  The  legate, 
addressing  himself  to  the  assemblv,  told  them,  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  empress,  Stephen  his  brother  had  been  per- 
mitted to  reign,  and,  previously  to  his  ascending  the  throne, 
had  seduced  them  by  many  fair  promises,  of  honouring 
and  exalting  the  church,  of  maintaining  die  laws,  and  of 
reforming  all  abuses.  That  it  grieved  him  to  observe  how 
much  that  prince  had,  in  every  particular,  been  wanting  to 
his  engagements  ;  public  peace  was  interrupted,  crimes 
were  daily  committed  with  impunity,  bishops  were  thro«-n 
into  prison  and  force^l  to  surrender  tbeir  possessions,  abbeys 
were  put  to  sale,  churches  were  pillaged,  and  the  most 
enormous  disorders  prevailed  in  the  administration.  That 
he  himself,  in  order  to  procure  a  redress  of  these  grievances, 
had  formerlv  summoned  the  king  before  a  council  of 
bishops ;  but  instead  of  inducing  him  to  amend  his  con- 
<Iuct,  had  rather  offended  him  by  that  expedient.  That, 
how  much  soever  misguided,  that  prince  was  still  his 
brother,  and  the  oliject  of  his  affections ;  but  his  interests, 
however,  must  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  those  of 
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their  lieaveiily  Fatlier,  who  had  now  rejected  him,  and 
thrown  hun  into  tlie  hands  of  his  enemies  :  that  it  princi- 
pally lifclonged  to  tlie  clerL'V  to  elect  and  ordani  kin<;s  ;  lie 
had  snninioned  tliem  together  for  that  purpose,  and  havii)<; 
invoked  the  divme  assistance,  he  now  pronounced  Matil- 
da, the  only  descendant  of  Henry,  their  late  sovereifin. 
Queen  of  England.  The  whole  assembly,  by  their  accla- 
mations or  silence,  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  their  assent  to 
this  declaration.'' 

The  only  laymen  summoned  to  this  council,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  crown,  were  the  Londoners ;  and 
even  these  were  required  not  to  give  their  opinion,  but  to 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  synod.  The  deputies  of 
London,  however,  were  not  so  passive :  they  insisted  that 
their  king  should  be  delivered  from  prison  ;  but  were  told 
by  the  legale,  that  it  became  not  the  Londoners,  who  were 
regarded  as  noblemen  in  England,  to  take  part  with  those 
barons,  who  had  basely  forsaken  their  lord  in  battle,  and 
who  had  treated  the  holy  church  with  contumely  :  ^  it  is 
with  reason  that  the  citizens  of  London  assumed  so  much 
authority,  if  it  be  true,  what  is  related  by  Fitz-Stephen,  a 
contemporary  author,  that  that  city  could  at  this  time 
bring  into  the  lield  no  less  than  80,000  combatants.' 

London,  notwithstanding  its  great  power,  and  its  at- 
tachment to  Stephen,  was  at  length  obliged  to  submit  to 
Matilda ;  and  her  authority,  by  the  prudent  conduct  of 
Earl  Robert,  seemed  to  be  established  over  the  whole 
kingdom  :  but  afiairs  remained  not  long  in  this  situation. 
That  princess,  besides  the  disadvantages  of  her  sex,  which 
weakened  her  influence  over  a  turbulent  and  martial 
people,  was  of  a  passionate,  imperious  spirit,  and  knew 
not  now  to  temper  with  affability  the  harshness  of  a  refusal. 
Stephen's  queen,  seconded  by  many  of  the  nobility,  peti- 
tioned for  the  liberty  of  her  husband  :  and  offered  that,  on 
this  condition,  he  should  renounce  the  crown,  and  retire 
into  a  convent.  The  legate  desired  that  Prince  Eustace, 
his  nenhew,  might  inherit  Boulogne  and  the  other  patri- 
monial estates  of  his  father :  s  the  Londoners  applied  for 
the  establishment  of  King  Edward's  laws,  instead  of  those 
of  King  Henry,  which,  they  said,  were  grievous  and  op- 

firessive.''  All  these  petitions  were  rejected  in  the  most 
laughtv  and  peremptory  manner. 

The  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been  sincere  in  his 
compliance  with  Matilda's  government,  availed  himself  of 
the  ill-humour  excited  by  this  imperious  conduct,  and 
secretly  instigated  the  Londoners  to  a  revolt.  A  con- 
spiracy was  entered  into  to  seize  the  person  of  the  empress; 
and  she  saved  herself  from  the  danger  by  a  precipitate 
retreat.  She  fled  to  Oxford  :  soon  after  she  went  to  Win- 
chester ;  whither  the  legate,  desirous  to  save  appearances, 
and  watching  the  opportunity  to  ruin  her  cause,nad  retired. 
But  having  assembled  all  his  retainers,  he  openly  joined 
his  force  to  that  of  the  Londoners,  and  to  Stephen's  mer- 
cen;u-y  troops,  who  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  kingdom  ; 
and  he  besieged  Matilda  in  Winchester.  The  princess, 
being  hard  pressed  by  famine,  made  her  escape  ;  but  in 
the  flight,  Earl  Robert,  her  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  This  nobleman,  though  a  subject,  was  as 
much  the  life  and  soul  of  his  own  party,  as  Stephen  was 
Stephen  <^f  the  Other ;  and  the  empress,  sensible  of  his 
released.  meritand  importance,  consented  to  exchange 
the  prisoners  on  equal  terms.  The  civil  war  was  again 
kindled  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

^^  Earl  Robert,  finding  the  successes  on  both 

sides  nearly  balanced,  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, which,  during  Stephen's  captivity,  had  submitted 
to  the  Earl  of  jVnjou  ;  and  he  persuaded  Geoffrey  to  allow 
his  eldest  son,  Henrv,  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  to 

A  D  1141  take  a  journey  into  England,  and  appear  at 
the  head  of  his  partisans,  lliis  expedient, 
however,  produced  nothing  decisive.  Stephen  took  Ox- 
ford after  a  long  siege  :  he  was  defeated  by  Earl  Robert  at 
\\  ilton  :  and  tlie  empress,  though  of  a  masculine  spirit, 
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yet  being  harassed  with  a  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune, 
iuid  alarmed  with  continual  dangers  to  her  .  „  ,„, 
person  and  family,  at  last  retired  into  Nor-  Cuniiniiaiion'cf 
mandy,  whither  she  had  sent  her  son  some  "'"  "^''  *""■ 
time  before.  The  death  of  her  brother,  which  happened 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  lier 
interests,  had  not  some  incidents  occurred,  which  checked 
the  course  of  Stephen's  prosperity.  This  prince,  tinding 
that  the  castles  built  by  the  noblemen  of  his  own  party 
encouraged  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  were  little  less 
dangerous  than  those  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  endeavoured  to  extort  from  them  a  surrender  of 
those  fortresses ;  and  he  alienated  the  affections  of  many  of 
them  by  this  equitable  demand.  The  artillery  also  of  the 
cliurch,  which  his  brother  had  brought  over  to  his  side, 
had,  after  some  interval,  joined  the  other  party.  Euge- 
nius  III.  had  mounted  the  papal  throne ;  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  deprived  of  the  legantine  commission, 
which  was  conferred  on  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  former  legate.  That 
pontiff  also,  having  summoned  a  general  council  at 
Rheims,  in  Champaigne,  instead  of  allowing  the  church 
of  England,  as  had  been  usual,  to  elect  its  own  deputies, 
nominated  five  English  bishops  to  represent  that  church, 
and  required  their  attendance  in  the  council.  Stephen, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  present  difficulties,  was  jealous 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  refused  them  permission  to 
attend  ; '  and  the  pope,  sensible  of  his  advantage  in  con- 
tending with  a  prince  who  reigned  by  a  disputed  title, 
took  revenge  by  laying  all  Stephen's  party 
under  an  interdict.^  The  discontents  of  the  '  " 
royalists,  at  being  thrown  into  this  situation,  were  aug- 
mented by  a  comparison  with  Matilda's  party,  who 
enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  sacred  ordinances ;  and 
Stephen  was  at  last  obliged,  by  making  proper  submissions 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  remove  the  reproach  from  his  party.' 

The  weakness  of  both  sides,  rattier  than 
any  decrease  of  mutual  animosity,  having 
produced  a  tacit  cessation  of  ai-ms  in  England,  many  of 
the  nobility,  Roger  de  Moubray,  William  de  \\'arrenne, 
and  others,  finding  no  opportunity  to  exert  their  military 
ardour  at  home,  enlisted  themselves  in  a  new  Crusade, 
which,  with  surprising  success,  after  former  disappoint- 
ments and  misfortunes,  was  now  preached  by  fit.  Ber- 
nard." But  an  event  soon  after  happened,  whicn  threaten- 
ed a  revival  of  hostilities  in  England.  Prince  Henry, 
who  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  was  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  a  ceremony  which 
every  gentleman  in  that  age  passed  through  before  he  was 
admitted  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  which  was  even  deemed 
requisite  for  the  greatest  princes.  He  intended  to  receive 
his  admission  from  his  great-uncle,  David,  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  passed  through  England 
with  a  great  retinue,  and  was  attended  by  the  most  ciin- 
siderable  of  his  partisans.  He  remained  some  time  with 
the  King  of  Scotland  ;  made  incursions  into  England  ;  and 
by  his  dexterity  and  vigour  in  all  manly  exercises,  by  his 
valour  in  war,  and  his  prudent  conduct  in  every  occur- 
rence, he  roused  the  hopes  of  his  party,  and  gave  symp- 
toms of  those  great  qualities  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played when  he  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Normandy,  he  was,  by  ^  ^  ^^^ 
Matilda's  consent,  invested  in  that  duchy  ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  Geoffrey,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  subsequent  year,  he  took  possession  both  of 
Anjou  and  Maine,  and  concluded  a  marriage,  which 
brought  him  a  great  accession  of  power,  and  rendered 
him  extremely  formidable  to  his  rival.  Eleanor,  the 
daughter  and"  heir  of  William,  Duke  of  Guienne,  and 
Earl  of  Poictou,  had  been  married  sixteen  years  to  Lewis 
\IL  King  of  France,  and  had  attended  him  in  a  Crusade, 
which  that  monarch  conducted  against  the  infidels  :  but 
having  there  lost  the  aflTections  of  her  husband,  and  even 

habitants  in  London,  nhich  is  much  more  likely.  See  Epist.  151.  What 
I'llz-Slephen  says  of  the  prodieious  riches,  splendour,  and  cou.merce  ot 
Londnn,  proves  only  the  "reat  po\ertv  ot  the  other  towns  of  the  kin;:dutn, 
and  indeed  ot  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

g  Proniptoii.  p-  Hi.tl. 

h  Contin    Klor.  Wig.  p.  677.    Gervase,  p.  135o. 

i  Epist.  St.  1  horn.  p.  «25.  k  t  hron.  W.  I  horn   p.  mV. 
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njleu  under  some  suspicion  of  gallantry  with  a  handsome 
Saracen,  Lewis,  more  delicate  than  politic,  procured  a 
lUvorce  from  her,  and  restored  her  those  rich  provinces, 
which  by  her  marriage  she-  had  annexed  to  the  crown  of 

A  D  11""  Fr'i'K^S'  Young  Henry,  neither  discouraged 
■'"■  by  the  inequality  of  years,  nor  by  the  re- 
ports of  Eleanor's  gallantries,  made  successful  courtship 
to  that  princess,  and,  espousing  her  six  weeks  after  her 
divorce,  got  possession  of  all  her  dominions  as  her  dowry. 
The  lustre  which  he  received  from  this  acquisition,  and 
the  prospect  of  his  rising  fortune,  had  such  an  cHect  in 
England,  that  when  Stephen,  desirous  to  insure  the  crow  n 
to  his  son  Eustace,  required  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  anoint  that  prince  as  his  successor,  tile  primate  refused 
compliance,  and  made  his  escape  beyond  sea,  to  avoid  the 
violence  and  resentment  of  Stephen. 

Henry,  informed  of  these  dispositions  in 
■  '  '  the  people,  made  an  invasion  on  England : 
having  gained  some  advantage  over  Stephen  at  Malmes- 
bur>',  and  having  taken  that  place,  he  proceeded  thence 
to  throw  succours  into  Wallingford,  which  the  king  had 
adranced  with  a  superior  army  to  besiege.  A  decisive 
action  was  every  day  expected ;  when  the  great  men  of 
both  sides,  terrified  at  tlie  prospect  of  further  bloodshed 
and  confusion,  interposed  with  their  good  offices,  and 
set  ou  foot  a  negociation  between  the  rival  princes. 
Tlie  death  of  Eustace,  during  the  course  of 
tween'^'tirc'^'iiiug  the  treaty,  facilitated  its  conclusion  :  an  ac- 
Mid  Prince        commodation  was  settled,  by  which  it  was 

'"^^'  agreed,   that   Stephen   should   possess  the 

crown  during  liis  life-time,  that  justice  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  his  name,  even  in  tlie  provinces  which  had 
submitted  to  Henry,  and  that  this  latter  nrince  should, 
on  Stephen's  demise,  succeed  to  the  kingaom,  and  \V\]- 
liam,  Stephen's  son,  to  Boulogne  and  his  patrimonial 
estate.  After  all  the  barons  had  sworn  to  the  observance 
of  this  treaty,  and  done  homage  to  Henry,  as  to  the  heir 
of  the  crown,  that  prince  evacuated  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
Death  of  lire  '^^'"'^  '^^  Stephen,  which  happened  the  next 
king,         year,  after  a  short  illness,  prevented  all  those 

'*6?t'  "'^^'    l^^rrels  and  jealousies,  which  were  likely 
to  have  ensued  m  so  delicate  a  situation. 

England  sufi'ered  great  miseries  during  the  reign  of 
this  prince :  but  his  personal  character,  allowing  for  the 
temerity  and  injustice  of  his  usurpation,  appears  not 
liable  to  any  great  exception ;  and  he  seems  to  nave  been 
well  qualified,  had  he  succeeded  by  a  just  title,  to  have 

fromoted  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects." 
le  was  possessed  of  industry,  activity,  and  courage,  to  a 
great  degree ;  though  not  endowed  with  a  sound  judg- 
ment, he  was  not  deficient  in  abilities ;  he  had  the  talent 
of  gaining  men's  afl'ections  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
carious situation,  he  never  indulged  himself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  cruelty  or  revenge."  His  advancement  to  the 
throne  procured  him  neither  tranquillity  nor  happiness  ; 
and  though  the  situation  of  England  prevented  tlie  neigh- 
bouring states  from  taking  any  durable  advantage  of  her 
conftisions,  her  intestine  disorders  were  to  the  last  degree 
ruinous  and  destructive.  The  court  of  Rome  was  also  per- 
mitted, during  those  civil  wars,  to  make  further  adviuices 
in  her  usurpations;  and  appeals  to  the  Pope,  which  had 
always  been  strictly  prohibited  by  tlie  English  laws,became 
now  common  in  every  ecclesiastical  controversy .p 
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they  are  apt  to  diffuse  the  least  spark  of  dissension  through- 
out tlie  whole,  are  at  least  attended  with  this  advantage, 
that  they  prevent  any  violent  revolutions  or  conquests  in 
piuticular  states,  were  totally  unknown  in  ancient  ages ; 
and  the  theory  of  foreign  politics,  in  each  kingdom,  formed 
a  speculation  much  less  complicated  and  involved  than 
at  present.  Commerce  had  not  yet  bound  together  the 
most  distant  nations  in  so  close  a  chain :  wars,  finished 
in  one  campaign,  and  often  in  one  battle,  were  little  affect- 
ed by  the  movements  of  remote  states :  the  imperfect 
communication  among  the  kingdoms,  and  their  ignorance 
of  each  other's  situation,  made  it  impracticable  for  a  great 
number  of  them  to  combine  in  one  project  or  effort :  and 
above  all,  the  turbulent  spirit  and  independent  situation 
of  the  barons  or  great  vassals  in  each  state,  gave  so  much 
occupation  to  the  sovereign,  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
his  attention  chiefly  to  his  own  state  and  his  own  system 
of  government,  and  was  more  indifl'erent  about  what 
passed  among  his  neisrhbours.  Religion  alone,  not  poli- 
tics, carried  abroad  the  views  of  princes ;  while  it  either 
fixed  their  thoughts  on  the  Holy  Land,  whose  conquest 
and  defence  was  deemed  a  point  of  common  honour  and 
interest,  or  engaged  them  in  intrigues  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  whom  they  had  yielded  the  direction  of  eccle- 
siastical afiairs,  and  who  was  eiery  day  assuming  more 
authority  than  they  were  willing  to  allow  him. 

Before  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, this  island  was  as  much  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  politics  as  in  situation  ;  and  except  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Danish  pirates,  the  Ensrlish,  happily 
confined  at  home,  had  neither  enemies  nor  allies  on  the 
continent.  The  foreign  dominions  of  William  connected 
them  with  the  king  and  great  vassals  of  France;  and 
while  the  opposite  pretensions  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
in  Italy,  produced  a  continual  intercourse  between  Ger- 
many and  that  country,  the  two  great  monarchs  of  France 
and  England  formed,  in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  se- 
parate system,  and  carried  on  their  wars  and  negociations, 
without  meeting  either  with  opposition  or  support  from 
the  others. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  , 
the  nobles  in  every  province  of  France,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign,  and 
obliged  to  provide,  each  for  his  own  defence,  against  the 
ravages  of  the  Norman  freebooters,  had  assumed,  both  in 
civil  and  military  affairs,  an  authority  almost  independent, 
and  had  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits  the  preroga- 
tive of  their  princes.  The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  by 
annexing  a  great  fief  to  the  crown,  had  brought  some 
addition  to  the  royal  dignity;  but  this  fief,  though  con- 
siderable for  a  subject,  appeared  a  narrow  basis  of  power 
for  a  prince  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  so  great  a 
communitv.  The  royal  demesnes  consisted  only  of  Paris, 
Orleans,  Estampes,  Compeigne,  and  a  few  places  scat- 
tered over  the  northern  provinces  :  in  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, the  prince's  authority  was  rather  nominal  than  real: 
the  vassals  were  accustomed,  nay  entitled,  to  make  war, 
without  his  permission,  on  each  other :  they  were  even 
entitled,  if  they  conceived  themselves  injured,  to  turn  their 
arms  against  their  sovereign :  they  exercised  all  civil  juris- 
diction, without  appeal,  over  their  tenants  and  inferior 
vassals :  their  common  jealousy  of  the  crown  easily  united 
them  against  any  attempt  on  their  exorbitant  privileges ; 
and  as  some  of  them  had  attained  the  power  and  autho- 
rity of  gi'cat  princes,  even  the  smallest  baron  was  sure  of 
immediate  and  effectual  protection.  Besides  six  eccle- 
siastical peerages,  which,  with  the  other  immunities  of  the 
church,  cramped  extremely  the  general  execution  of  jus- 
tice ;  there  were  six  lay  peerages.  Burgundy,  Normandy, 
Guienne,  Flanders,  Toulouse,  and  Champaigne,  which 
formed  very  extensive  and  puissant  sovereignties.  And 
though  the  combination  of  all  those  princes  and  barons 
could,  on  urgent  occasions,  muster  a  mighty  power;  yet 
it  was  very  difiicult  to  set  that  great  machine  in  move- 
ment ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  preserve  harmony  in 
its  parts ;  a  sense  of  common  interest  alone  could,  for  a 
time,  unite  them  under  their  sovereign  against  a  common 
enemy  ;  but  if  the  king  attempted  to  turn  the  force  of  the 
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comnmiiity  aaainst  any  mutinous  vassal,  the  same  sense 
of  common  interest  made  tlie  others  oppose  themselves  to 
tlie  success  of  liis  pretensions.  Lewis  the  (iross,  tlie  last 
sovereign,  marclieJ  at  one  time  to  his  fiontiris  iiLMinst  the 
Germans  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  of  two  Inuidri'd  tliuus;iiid 
men;  but  a  petty  lord  of  Corbeil,  of  Puisel,  of  Cuuei,  was 
able,  at  another  "period,  to  set  that  prince  at  defiance,  and 
to  maintain  open  war  ai;ainst  him. 

The  authority  of  the  English  monarch  was  much  more 
extensive  within  his  kingdom,  and  the  disproportion 
much  greater  between  him  and  the  most  powerful  of  his 
vassals.  His  demesnes  and  revenue  were  lar};e,  com])ared 
to  the  greatness  of  his  state :  he  was  accustomed  to  levy 
arbitrary  exactions  on  his  subjects  :  his  courts  of  judica- 
ture extended  their  jurisdiction  into  every  part  of  the 
kingdom:  he  could  crush  by  his  power,  or  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  well  or  ill  founded,  any  obnoxious  oaron  :  and 
though  the  feudal  institutions  which  prevaileil  in  his  kiiig- 
dom  had  the  same  tendency,  as  in  other  states,  to  exalt 
the  aristocracy  and  depress  the  monarchy,  it  required,  in 
England,  according  to  its  present  constitution,  a  great 
combination  of  the  vassals  to  oppose  their  sovereign  lord, 
and  there  had  not  hitherto  arisen  any  baron  so  powerful, 
as  of  himself  to  levy  war  against  the  prince,  and  to  aflbrd 
protection  to  the  inferior  barons. 

AA'hile  such  were  the  different  situations  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  so  many  advantages  above 
the  former,  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  a  prince  of  great 
abilities,  possessed  of  so  many  rich  provinces  on  the  con- 
tinent, might  appear  an  event  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
the  French  monarchy,  and  sufficient  to  break  entirely  the 
balance  between  the  states.  He  was  master,  in  the  right 
of  his  father,  of  Anjou  and  Touraine;  in  that  of  his  mo- 
ther, of  Normandy  and  Maine ;  in  that  of  his  wife,  of 
Guienne,  Poictou,  Xaintogne,  Auvergne,  Peripord,  An- 
goumois,  the  Limousin.  He  soon  after  annexed  Brittany 
to  his  otlier  states,  and  was  already  possessed  of  the  su- 
periority over  that  prince,  which,  on  the  first  cession  of 
Normandy  to  Rolfo  the  Dane,  had  been  granted  by 
Charles  the  Simple  in  vassalage  to  that  formidable  ravager. 
Tliese  provinces  composed  above  a  third  of  the  whole 
French  monarchy,  and  were  much  superior,  in  extent  and 
opulence,  to  those  territories,  which  were  subjected  to  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  and  government  of  the  king.  The 
vassal  was  here  more  powerful  than  his  liege  lord :  the 
situation  which  had  enabled  Hugh  Capet  to  depose  the 
Carlovingian  princes,  seemed  to  be  renewed,  and  that 
with  much  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  vassal : 
and  when  England  was  added  to  so  many  provinces,  the 
French  king  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  this  conjunc- 
ture, some  great  disaster  to  himself  and  to  his  family  :  but 
in  reality,  it  was  this  circumstance,  which  appeared  so 
formidalJle,  that  saved  the  Capetian  race,  and,  oy  its  con- 
sequences, exalted  them  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  which 
they  at  present  enjoy. 

The  Imiited  autliority  of  the  prince  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitutions, prevented  the  King  of  England  from  employing 
with  advantage  the  force  of  so  manv  states,  which  were 
subjected  to  his  government;  and  t^ese  different  mem- 
bers, disjoined  in  situation,  and  disagreeing  in  laws,  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  were  never  thoroughly  cemented 
into  one  monarchy.  He  soon  became,  both  from  his  dis- 
tant place  of  residence,  and  from  the  incompatibdity  of 
interests,  a  kind  of  foreigner  to  his  French  dominions  ; 
and  his  subjects  on  the  continent  considered  their  alle- 
giance as  more  naturally  due  to  their  superior  lord,  who 
lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  supreme  head  of  their  nation.  He  was  always 
at  haTid  to  invade  them  ;  their  immediate  lord  was  often 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  protect  them  ;  and  any  disorder 
in  any  part  of  his  dispersed  dominions  gave  advantages 
against  him.  The  other  powerful  vassals  of  the  French 
crown  were  rather  pleased  to  see  the  expulsion  of  the 
English,  and  were  not  affected  with  that  jealousy,  which 
would  have  arisen  from  the  oppression  of  a  co-vassal,  who 
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was  of  the  same  rank  with  themselves.  By  this  means, 
the  King  of  France  found  it  more  easy  to  coni|uer  those 
numerous  provinces  from  England,  than  to  subdue  a 
IJuke  of  Normandy  or  Guienne,  a  Count  of  Anjou,  Maine, 
or  Poictou.  And  after  reducing  such  exteiisivi'  territories, 
which  immediately  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the 
monarchy,  he  found  greater  facility  in  uniting  to  the 
crown  the  other  great  fiefs  which  stdl  remained  separate 
and  independent. 

But  as  these  important  consequences  could  not  be  fore- 
seen by  human  wisdom,  the  King  of  I'rance  remarked 
with  terror  the  rising  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  or 
Plantagenet ;  and,  in  order  to  retard  its  progress,  lie  had 
ever  maintamed  a  strict  union  with  Stephen,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  support  the  tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold 
usurper.  But  after  this  prince's  death,  it  was  too  late  to 
think  of  ojjposing  the  succession  of  Henry,  or  [ireventing 
the  performance  of  those  stipulations  which,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  nation,  he  had  made  with  his 
predecessor.  The  English,  harassed  with  civil  wars,  and 
disgusted  with  the  bloodshed  and  depredations  which, 
during  the  course  of  so  many  years,  had  attended  them, 
were  little  disposed  to  violate  their  oaths,  by  excluding 
the  lawful  heir  from  the  succession  of  their  monarchy.* 
Many  of  the  most  considerable  fortresses  were  in  the 
hands  of  his  partisans ;  the  whole  nation  had  had  occasion 
to  see  the  noble  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed,'' 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  mean  talents  of  William 
the  son  of  Stephen ;  and  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
his  great  power,  and  were  rather  pleased  to  see  the  acces- 
sion of  so  many  foreign  dominions  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, they  never  entertained  the  least  thoughts  of  resisting 
them.  Henry  himself,  sensible  of  the  advantages  attend- 
ing his  present  situation,  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  in 
England  ;  and  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  a  castle  on 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  Stephen's  death,  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to 
depart  from  his  enterprise,  till  he  had  brought  it  to  an 
issue.  He  then  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  was  received 
in  England  with  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men, 
who  swore  with  pleasure  the  oath  of  fealty  '  ^^^ 
antl  allegiance  to  him. 

The  first  act  of  Henry's  government  cor-  ^  ^  ^^^. 
responded  to  the  high  idea  entertained  of  First  iicis of' 
his  abilities,  and  prognosticated  the  re-esta-  JJ^JJI^'*""*'"™' 
blishment  of  justice  and  tranquillity,  of 
which  the  kingdom  had  so  long  been  bereaved.  He  im- 
mediately dismissed  all  those  mercenary  soldiers  who  had 
committed  great  disorders  in  the  nation ;  and  he  sent 
them  abroad,  together  with  William  of  Ypres,  their  leader, 
the  friend  and  confident  of  Stephen."^  He  revoked  all  the 
grants  made  by  his  predecessor,''  even  tliose  which  neces- 
sity had  extorted  fiom  the  Empress  Matilda ;  and  that 
princess,  who  had  resigned  her  rights  in  favour  of  Henry, 
made  no  opposition  to  a  measure  so  necessary  for  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  repaired  the  coin,  which 
had  been  extremely  debased  during  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  he  took  proper  measures  against  a  return 
of  a  like  abuse.''  He  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  in  the  suppression  of  robbery  and  violence ; 
and  that  he  might  restore  authority  to  the  laws,  he  caused 
all  the  new-erected  castles  to  be  demolished,  which  had 
proved  so  many  sanctuaries  to  freebooters  and  rebels.f 
The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Hugh  Mortimer,  and  Roger  the 
son  of  Milo  of  Gloucester,  were  inclined  to  make  some 
resistance  to  this  salutary  measure;  but  the  approach  of 
the  king  with  his  forces  soon  obliged  them  to  submit. 

Every  thing  being  restored  to  full  tran-    ^  ^  ^^^ 
quillity  in  England,  Henry  went  abroad  in 
order  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who, 
during  his  absence,  had  made  an  incursion  into  Anjou 
and  Maine,  had  advanced  some  pretensions  to  those  pro- 
vinces, and  had  got  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of 
them.?  On  the  king's  appearance,  the  people     ^  ^  ^^^ 
returned  to  their  allegiance ;  and  Geoffrey, 


He  pretenils  lliat  Count  Geoffrey,  lus  lather,  had  le»  him  these  doi 
by  a  secret  will  anil  bad  ordered  tlial  lus  body  should  not  be  buned.  till 
Ilenry  should  swear  to  the  observance  of  it,  which  he,  ignorant  ot  the  con- 
tciils  was  induceii  to  rio.    But  besides  that  this  story  is  not  very  liltely  in 
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resimiing  his  claim  for  an  annual  pension  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  departed  and  took  possession  of  tlie  county  of 
iSantz,  wliicli  the  inhabitants,  who  had  expelled  Count 
1  loel,  their  prince,  had  put  into  his  hands.  Henry  return- 
ed to  Enirland  the  following  year :  the  incursions  of  the 
Welch  then  provoked  him  to  make  an  invasion  upon 
them  ;  where  the  natural  fastnesses  of  the  country  occa- 
sioned him  great  difficulties,  and  even  brought  him  into 
danger.  His  vanguard,  being  engaged  in  a  narrow  pass, 
was  pxit  to  rout:  Henry  de  Essex,  the  hereditary  stand- 
ard-bearer, seized  with  a  panic,  threw  down  the  standard, 
took  to  flight,  and  exclaimed,  that  the  king  w'as  slain  : 
and  had  not  the  prince  immediately  appeared  in  person, 
and  led  on  his  troops  with  sreat  gallantry,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army."" 
I'or  this  misbehaviour,  Essex  was  afterwanls  accused  of 
felony  bv  Robert  de  Montfort ;  was  vanquished  in  single 
combat ;  his  estate  was  confiscated  ;  and  he  himself  was 
thrust  into  a  convent.!  The  submissions  of  the  Welch 
procured  them  an  accommodation  with  England. 

.  The  martial  disposition  of  the  princes  in 

.  .  U58.  ^j^^j  ^^g  engaged  them  to  head  their  own 
armies  in  every  enterprise,  even  the  most  frivolous  ;  and 
their  feeble  authority  made  it  commonly  impracticable  for 
them  to  delegate,  on  occasion,  the  command  to  their 
generals.  Oeofl'rey,  the  king's  brother,  died  soon  after  he 
h.ad  acquired  possession  of  Nantz  :  though  he  had  no  other 
title  to  that  county  than  the  voluntary  submission  or 
election  of  the  inhabitants  two  years  before,  Henry  laid 
claim  to  the  territory  as  devolved  to  him  by  hereditary 
right,  and  he  went  over  to  support  his  pretensions  by  force 
of  arms.  Conan,  Duke  or  Earl  of  Brittany,  (for  these 
titles  are  civen  indifterently  by  historians  to  those  princes,) 
pretended  that  Nantz  had  been  lately  separated  by  rebel- 
lion from  his  principality,  to  which  of  right  it  belonged  ; 
and  immediately  on  Geoffrey's  death  he  took  possession 
of  the  disputed  territory.  Lest  Lewis,  the  French  king, 
should  interpose  in  the  controversy,  Henry  paid  him  a 
visit ;  and  so  allured  him  by  caresses  and  civilities,  that 
an  alliance  was  contracted  between  them  ;  and  they  agreed 
that  young  Henry,  heir  to  the  English  monarchy,  should 
be  affianced  to  Margaret  of  France ;  though  the  former 
was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  was  still  in  her 
cradle.  Henry,  now  secure  of  meeting  with  no  interrup- 
tion on  this  side,  advanced  with  his  army  into  Brittany  ; 
and  Conan,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  make  resistance, 
delivered  up  the  county  of  Nantz  to  him.  The  able  con- 
duct of  the  king  procured  him  further  and  more  import- 
ant advantages  from  this  incident.  Conan,  harassed  with 
the  turbulent  disposition  of  his  subjects,  was  desirous  of 
procuring  to  himself  the  support  of  so  great  a  monarch  ; 
and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  and  only  child,  yet  an  in- 
fant, to  Geoffrey,  the  king's  third  son,  who  was  of  the  same 
tender  years.  The  Duke  of  Brittany  died  about  seven 
years  after ;  and  Henry,  being  mesne  lord,  and  also  natural 
guardian  to  his  son  and  daushter-in-law,  put  himself  in 
possession  of  that  principality,  and  annexed  it  for  the 
present  to  his  other  great  dominions. 
A  D  115'j  "^^  '^'""  ^^'^  '^  prospect  of  makinj  still 
further  acquisitions  ;  and  the  activity  of  his 
temper  suffered  no  opportunity  of  that  kind  to  escape  him. 
Philippa,  Duchess  of  Guienne,  mother  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
was  the  only  issue  of  William  IV.  Count  of  Toulouse  ; 
and  would  have  inherited  his  dominions,  had  not  that 
prince,  desirous  of  preserving  the  succession  in  the  male 
line,  conveyed  the  principality  to  his  brother,  Raymond 
de  St.  Gilles,  by  a  contract  of  sale  which  was  in  that  age 
regarded  as  fictitious  and  illusory.  By  this  means  the 
title  to  the  county  of  Toulouse  came  to  be  disputed  be- 
tween the  male  and  female  heirs  ;  and  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  opportunities  favoured  them,  had  obtained  possession. — 

itself,  anil  savours  of  monlcish  Action,   it  is  foun<i  in  no  other  ancient 
writer,  and  is  contradicted  by  some  of  (hem,   parlicularly  the  monk  of 
Alatninutier,  who  had  better  opportunities  llian  Newbridge  ufltnowing  the 
truth,     -ee  Vita  Tiauf.  Due.  Norman,  p.  103. 
h  Neuhr.  p.  3ia.    Chroii.  W.  Heming.  p.  492. 


arcely  appears  credible 
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Raymond,  grandson  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  was  the 
reigning  sovereign  ;  and  on  Henry's  reviving  his  wife's 
claim,  this  prince  had  recourse  for  protection  to  the  King 
of  France,  who  was  so  much  concerned  in  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  further  aggrandizement  of  the  English  monarch. 
Lewis  himself,  when  married  to  Eleanor,  had  asserted  the 
justice  of  her  claim,  and  had  demanded  possession  of 
Toulouse; ''  but  his  sentiments  changins  with  his  interest, 
he  now  determined  to  defend,  by  his  power  and  authority, 
the  title  of  Raymond.  Henry  found  that  it  would  be  re- 
quisite to  support  his  pretensions  against  potent  antago- 
nists ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  formidable  army  could 
maintain  a  claim  which  he  had  in  vain  asserted  by  argu- 
ments and  manifestos. 

An  army,  composed  of  feudal  vassals,  was  commonly 
very  intractable  and  undisciplined,  both  because  of  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  persons  who  served  in  it,  and 
because  the  commands  were  not  given,  either  by  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign,  or  from  the  military'  capacity  anil 
experience  of  the  officers.  Each  baron  conducted  his  own 
vassals  :  his  rank  was  greater  or  less,  proportioned  to  tlie 
extent  of  his  property  :  even  the  supreme  command  un- 
der the  prince  was  often  attached  to  birth :  and  as  the 
military  vassals  were  obliged  to  serve  only  forty  days  at 
their  own  charge  ;  though,  if  the  expedition  were  distant, 
they  were  put  to  great  expense ;  the  prmce  reaped  little 
benefit  fi-om  their  attendance.  Henry,  sensible  of  these 
inconveniences,  levied  upon  his  vassals  in  Normandy, 
and  other  provinces  which  were  remote  from  Toulouse,  a 
sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their  service  ;  and  this  commuta- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  great  distance,  was  still  more  advan- 
tageous to  his  English  vassals.  He  imposed,  therefore,  a 
scutage  of  180,000  pounds  on  the  knights'  fees,  a  commu- 
tation to  which,  though  it  was  unusual,  and  the  first  perr 
haps  to  be  met  with  in  history,'  the  military  tenants 
willingly  submitted ;  and  with  this  money,  he  levied  an 
army  which  was  more  under  his  command,  and  whose 
service  was  more  durable  and  constant.  Assisted  by 
Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona,  and  Trincaval,  Count  of 
Nismes,  whom  he  had  gained  to  his  party,  he  invaded  the 
county  of  Toulouse  ;  and,  after  taking  Verdun,  Castlenau, 
and  other  places,  he  besieged  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  was  likely  to  prevail  in  the  enterprise ;  when  Lewis, 
advancing  before  the  arrival  of  his  main  body,  threw  him- 
self into  the  place  with  a  small  reinforcement.  Henry  was 
UTsed  bv  some  of  his  ministers  to  prosecute  the  siege,  to 
take  Lewis  prisoner,  and  to  impose  his  own  terms  in  the 
pacification  ;  but  he  either  thought  it  so  much  his  interest 
to  maintain  the  feudal  principles,  by  which  his  foreien 
dominions  were  secured,  or  bore  so  much  respect  to  his 
superior  lord,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  attack  a 
place  defended  by  him  in  person  ;  and  he  immediately 
raised  the  siege.""  He  marched  into  Normandy,  to  pro- 
tect that  province  against  an  incursion  which  tlie  Count 
of  Dreux,  instigatecl  by  King  Lewis,  his  brother,  had 
made  upon  it.  War  was  now  openly  carried  on  between 
the  two  monarchs,  but  produced  no  memorable  event :  it 
soon  ended  in  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  that  followed  by  a 
peace,  which  was  not,  however,  attended  with  any  confi- 
dence or  good  correspondence  between  those  rival  princes. 
The  fortress  of  Gisors,  being  part  of  the  dowry  stipulated 
to  Margaret  of  France,  had  been  consigned  ^  ^ 
by  agreement  to  the  Knights  Templars,  on  '  '  ' 
condition  that  it  should  be  delivered  into  Henry's  hands 
after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  The  king,  that  he 
might  have  a  pretence  for  immediately  demandinir  the 
place,  ordered  the  marriage  to  be  solemnized  between  the 
prince  and  princess,  though  both  infants ; "  and  he  en- 
gaged the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  by  large  pre- 
sents, as  was  generally  suspected,  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  Gisors."     Lewis,  resenting  this  fraudulent   conduct. 


1  Chronicle,  p.  995, 
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banislied  tlie  Teiiiiilars,  and  would  have 
■  '  '  made  war  upon  the  King  of  Encliind,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  mediation  and  autliority  of  Pope 
Alexander  III.  who  had  been  chased  from  Kome  by  trie 
Anti-pope,  \  ictor  IV.  and  resided  at  tliat  tmie  ui  France. 
That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  during  those  ages,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  two  kuigs  had,  the  year  before,  met  the 
Pope  at  tlie  castle  of  Torei,  on  the  Loire  ;  and  they  gave 
him  such  marks  of  respect,  that  both  dismounted  to  receive 
him,  and  holding  each  of  them  one  of  the  reins  of  his 
bridle,  walked  on  foot  by  his  side,  and  conducted  him  in 
that  submissive  manner  into  the  castle. p  A  spectacle, 
cries  Baronius  in  an  ecstacy,  to  God,  angels,  and  men  ; 
and  such  us  hud  never  before  been  eshibited  to  the  world  ! 
Henry,  soon  after  he  had  accommodated 
"'  his  differences  with  Lewis,  by  the  Pope's 
mediation,  returned  to  England;  where  be  commenceu  an 
enterprise,  which,  though  required  bv  sound  policy,  and 
even  conducted  in  the  main  with  prudence,  bred  him  great 
disquietude,  involved  him  in  danger,  and  was  not  con- 
cluded witliout  some  loss  and  dishonour. 
Dis  utes  be  '^''^  Usurpations  of  the  clergy,  which  had 

t»«o  the  civil    at  first  been  srradual,  were  now  become  so 
Sl'i»we%''""'    "l*"^'  and  had  mounted  to  such   a  height, 

that  the  contest  between  the  regale  and  pon- 
tificale  was  really  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  England  ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  king  or  the 
uriesLs,  particularlv  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  should 
be  sovereign  of  the  kingdom."!  The  aspiring  spirit  of 
Henrv,  which  gave  inquietude  to  all  his  neichbours,  was 
not  li"kely  long  to  pay  a  tame  submission  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  subjects ;  and  as  nothins  opens  the  eyes  of  men 
so  readily  as  their  interest,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  falling, 
in  this  respect,  into  that  abject  superstition  which  retained 
his  people  in  subjection.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  in  the  government  of  his  foreii.Ti  dominions,  as  well 
as  of  England,  he  had  shown  a  fixed  purpose  to  repress 
clerical  usurpations,  and  to  maintain  those  prerogatives 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors. 
During  the  schism  of  the  papacy  between  Alexander  and 
A'ictor,  he  had  determined,  for  some  time,  to  remain  neu- 
ter ;  and  when  informed  that  the  Archbishop  of  Roiien, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Jlans  had,  from  their  own  authority, 
acknowledged  Alexander  as  legitimate  Pope,  he  was  so 
enraged,  that,  thouiih  he  spared  the  archbishop  on  account 
of  his  gi-eat  ase,  he  immediately  issued  orders  for  over- 
throwing the  houses  of  the  Bishop  of  Mans  and  ^Vrchdea- 
con  of  Roiien  ;■■  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  deliberated 
examined  the  matter,  by  those  views  which  usually  enter 
into  the  councils  of  princes,  that  he  allowed  that  pontiff  to 
exercise  authority  over  anv  of  his  dominions.  In  England, 
the  mild  character  and  advanced  years  of  Theobald,  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  together  with  his  merits  in  refusini: 
to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Eustace,  son  of  Stephen, 
prevented  Henry,  during  the  life-time  of  that  primate,  from 
taking  any  measures  aeainst  the  multiplied  encroachments 
of  tlie  clergv ;  but  after  his  death,  the  king  resolved  to  exert 
himself  witli  more  activity ;  and  that  he  might  be  secure 
against  any  opposition,  he  advanced  to  that  dignity  Becket, 
his  chancellor,  on  whose  compliance  he  thought  he  could 
entirely  depend. 

lune  3  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  first  man  of  English 

Tho'inasi  Beck-  descent,  who,  since  the  Norman  conquest, 

f.i'rdl?*'!;'"'*"'''  *iad,  during  the  course  of  a  whole  centurv, 
t»i  ^ADtcibury.       .'  ^  -ii,  i- 

risen  to  any  considerable  station,  was  born 
of  reputable  parents  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  being  en- 
dowed both  with  industry  and  capacity,  he  early  insinuated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  Arcbbishop  Theobald,  and  ob- 
tained from  that  prelate  some  preferments  and  offices. 
By  their  means  he  was  enabled  to  travel  for  improvement 
to  Italv,  where  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bo- 


V  _!.riiel.  p.  48.  q  FitzSleph.  p.  e?. 

r  Fltz-StepheDS,  p.  18.  This  rnnHiict  appeal's  violent  wnd  arbitrary  ;  but 
WHS  suitable  to  the  strain  ui  adminiitratioD  in  tliose  days.  His  father 
OeotJrey,  though  represented  as  a  mild  prince,  set  him  an  example  of  much 
greater  violence,  when  tleoftrey  was  master  of  ^orm^ndy,  tjie  chapterof 
sees  presumed,  without  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  tite  election  of  a  bishop  ; 
upon  which  he  ordered  all  of  them,  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castraleil, 
and  made  all  their  testicles  be  brought  hiiii  in  a  plaUer.  Kitz  Steph.  p.  44. 


logna  ;  and  on  his  return,  he  appeared  to  have  made  such 
proficiency  in  knowledge,  that  he  was  pioinott'd  by  his 
patron  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  an  orticc  of  con- 
sidirable  tnist  and  profit.  He  was  aflerwiirds  em|>loyed 
with  success  by  Theooald,  in  transacting  business  at  Uoirie; 
and  on  Henry's  accession,  he  w;is  recommended  to  that 
monarch  as  worthy  of  further  preferment.  Henry,  who 
knew  that  Becket  had  been  instrumental  in  supporting 
that  resolution  of  the  archbishop,  which  had  tended  so 
much  to  facilitate  his  own  advancement  to  the  throne,  was 
already 'prepossessed  in  his  favour ;  and  finding,  on  further 
acquaintance,  that  his  spirit  and  abilities  entitled  him  to 
any  trust,  he  soon  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor, one  of  the  first  civil  offices  in  the  kingdom.  The 
chancellor,  in  that  age,  besides  the  custody  of  the  great 
seal,  had  possession  of  all  vacant  prelacies  and  abbeys; 
he  was  the  guardian  of  all  such  minors  and  pupils  as  %vere 
the  king's  tenants ;  all  baronies  which  escneated  to  the 
crown  were  under  his  administration  ;  he  was  entitled  to  a 
place  in  council,  even  though  he  were  not  particularly 
summoned ;  and  as  he  exercised  also  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  it  belonged  to  him  to  countersign  all 
commissions,  writs,  and  letters  patent,  he  was  a  kind  of 
urime  minister,  and  was  concerned  in  the  despatch  of  every 
business  of  importance.'  Besides  exercising  this  high 
office,  Becket,  by  the  favour  of  the  king  or  archbishop,  was 
made  Provost  of  Beverley,  Dean  of  Hastings,  and  Consta- 
ble of  the  Tower.  He  was  put  in  possession  of  the  ho- 
nours of  Eye  and  Berkham,  large  baronies  that  had 
escheated  to  the  crown  ;  and  to  complete  his  grandeur,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
king's  eldest  son,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy.'  The  pomp 
of  his  retinue,  the  sumptuousness  of  his  furniture,  the 
luxury  of  his  table,  the  munificence  of  his  presents,  corre- 
sponded to  these  great  jireferments  ;  or  rather  exceeded  any 
thing  that  England  had  ever  before  seen  in  any  subject. 
His  historian  and  secretary,  Fitz-Stephens,"  mentions, 
among  other  particulai's,  that  his  apartments  were  every 
day  in  winter  covered  with  clean  straw  or  hay,  and  in 
summer  with  green  rushes  or  boughs  ;  lest  the  irentlemen 
who  paid  court  to  him,  and  who  could  not,  by  reason  of 
their  great  number,  find  a  place  at  table,  should  sod  their 
fine  clothes  by  sitting  on  a  dirty  floor."  A  great  number 
of  knights  were  retained  in  hisser\nce;  tlie  greatest  barons 
were  proud  of  being  received  at  his  table  ;  his  house  was  a 
place  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  and 
the  king  himself  frequently  vouchsafed  to  partake  of  his 
entertainments.  ^\s  his  way  of  life  was  splendid  and  opu- 
lent, his  amusements  and  occupations  were  gay,  and  jiar- 
took  of  the  cavalier  spirit,  which,  as  he  had  only  taken 
deacon's  orders,  he  did  not  think  unbefitting  his  ch;iracter. 
He  employed  himself  at  leisure  hours  in  hunting,  hawking, 
gaming,  and  horsemanship ;  he  exposed  his  person  in  seve- 
ral military  (actions  ;^  he  carried  over,  at  his  own  charge, 
seven  hundred  knights,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars  at 
Toulouse ;  in  the  subsequent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor- 
mandy he  maintained,  during  forty  days,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  and  four  thousand  of  their  train  -.y  and  in  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  with  which  be  was  intrusted,  he  astonished 
that  court  by  the  number  and  magnificence  of  his  retinue. 
Henrv,  besides  committing  all  his  more  impi  rtant  busi- 
ness to'  Becket's  management,  honoured  him  with  his 
friendship  and  .intimacy';  and  whenever  he  ^vas  disposed 
to  relax  himself  by  sports  of  any  kind,  he  admitted  his 
chancellor  to  the  partv.*  An  instance  of  their  familiai-ity 
is  mentioned  by  Fitz-Stephens,  which,  as  it  shows  the  man- 
ners of  the  ag(?,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate.  One 
day,  as  the  king  and  the  chancellor  were  ridmg  together  in 
the  streets  of  London,  thev  observed  a  beggar,  who  was 
shivering  with  cold.  Would  it  not  be  very  praiseworthy, 
said  the  king,  to  give  that  poor  man  a  warm  coat  in  this 
stvere  season  ?  It  would,  surely,  replied  the  chancellor. 

In  the  war  of  Toulouse,  Henrv  laid  a  heavy  and  an  arbitrary  ta.\  on  all 
the  churches  within  his  dominions.    See  Fpist.  St.  thorn,  p.  "32. 

s  Fiti.Sleph.  p.  l.-i.         t  Ibid.  p.  l.i.    Hist. Quad.  p.  9.  14.         u  P.  15. 

w  John  Baldwin  held  the  manor  of  Oterarsfee.  in  Aylcs'inry.of  the  kins 
in  soccaije,  by  (he  service  of  tindini;  litter  tnr  the  km;?  s  be<l.  viz.  in  sum- 
mer, isruks  or  "herbs,  and  two  grey  peese;  and  i 
eels,  thrice  in  the  year,  if  the  king  should  come 
bury.    Madox.  Bar  Anelica.  p.  247. 

X  Fitz-^teph.  p.  S3.    Hist. Quad.  p.  9. 
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and  vou  do  well,  Sir,  in  tliinku)?  of  such  pood  actions. 
Tlien  lie  shall  have  one  presently,  cried  the  king ;  iuid 
seizing  the  skin  of  the  chancellor''s  coat,  which  was  scar- 
let, and  lined  with  ermine,  began  to  pull  it  violently.  The 
chancellor  defended  himself  for  some  time,  and  they  had 
both  of  them  like  to  have  tumbled  off  their  horses  in  the 
street,  when  Becket,  after  a  vehement  struggle,  let  go  his 
coat,  which  the  king  bestowed  on  the  beggar ;  who,  being 
ignorant  of  tlie  quality  of  tlie  persons,  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  presenL^" 

Secket,  who,  bv  his  complaisance  and  good  humour, 
had  rendered  him'self  agreeable,  and  by  his  industry  and 
abilities  useful,  to  his  master,  appeared  to  him  the  fittest 
person  for  supplving  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of 
Theobald.  As  h"e  was  well  acquainted  with  the  kings 
intentions'-  of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  within  the 
ancient  bounds,  all  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  always 
showed  a  ready  disposition  to  comply  with  them,':  Henry, 
who  never  expected  anv  resistance  fi-om  that  quarter,  im- 
mediatelv  issued  orders  for  electing  him  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  this  resolution,  which  was  taken  con- 
trary to  tlie  opinion  of  Matilda,  and  many  of  the  minis- 
ters,'' drew  after  it  very  unhappy  consequences  ;  and  never 
prince  of  so  great  penetration  appeared,  in  tlie  issue,  to 
have  so  little  understood  tlie  genius  and  character  of  his 
minister.  .  .  i_    ,■     ■ 

No  sooner  was  Becket  installed  in  this  high  dignity, 
which  rendered  him  for  life  tlie  second  person  m  the 
kingdom,  with  some  pretensions  of  aspiring  to  be  the  first, 
than  he  totally  allered  his  demeanour  and  conduct,  and 
endeavoured  to  acquire  the  character  of  sanctity,  of  which 
his  former  busy  and  ostentatious  course  of  lite  might,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  have  naturally  bereaved  him. 
Without  consulting  the  king,  he  immediately  returned 
into  his  hands  the  commission  of  chancellor ;  pretending, 
that  he  must  thenceforth  detach  himself  from  secular 
affairs,  and  be  solely  employed  in  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  function  ;  but  in  reality,  that  he  might  break  off' 
all  connexions  with  Henry,  and  apprize  him,  that  Becket, 
as  Primate  of  England,  was  now  become  entirely  a  new 
personage.  He  maintained,  in  his  retinue  and  attend- 
ants alone,  his  ancient  pomp  and  lustre,  which  was  useful 
to  strike  the  vulgar :  in  his  oyvn  person  he  affected  the 
greatest  austerity  and  most  rigid  mortification,  which,  he 
was  sensible,  would  have  an  equal  or  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  same  end.  He  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin, 
which,  by  his  affected  care  to  conceal  it,  was  necessarily 
the  more  remarked  by  all  the  world  :  he  changed  it  so 
seldom,  tliat  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin  ;  his  usual 
diet  was  bread  ;  his  drink  water,  wiiich  he  even  rendered 
further  unpalatable  by  the  mixture  of  unsavoury  herbs  : 
he  tore  his  back  with  "the  frequent  discipline  which  he  in- 
flicted on  it :  he  daily  on  his  knees  washed,  in  imitation 
of  Christ,  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  whom  he  afterwards 
dismissed  with  presents  :  e  he  gained  the  affections  of  the 
monks  by  his  frequent  charities  to  the  convents  and  hos- 
pitals :  every  one,  who  made  profession  of  sanctity,  was 
admitted  to  his  conversation,  and  returned  full  of  pane- 
gyrics on  the  humility  as  well  as  on  the  piety  and  morti- 
fication of  the  holy  primate  :  he  seemed  to  be  perpetually 
employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  lectures,  or  in 
perusing  religious  discourses  :  his  aspect  yvore  the  appear- 
ance of  seriousness  and  mental  recollection,  and  secret 
devotion :  and  all  men  of  penetration  plainly  sayv  that  he 
was  meditating  some  great  design,  and  that  the  ambition 
and  ostentation  of  his  character  had  turned  itself  toyvards 
a  new  and  more  dangerous  object. 

Becket  waited  not  till  Henry  should  com- 
Quarr'i-'i'u-txcen  mence  those  projects  against  the  ecclesiastical 
the  kill!!  and  poyver,  whicfi,  he  kneyv,  had  been  formed  by 
Beckn.  ji^^j  prince  :  he  was  himself  the  aggressor ; 

and  endeavoured  to  ovtrayve  the  kins  by  tlie  intrepidity 
and  boldness  of  his  enterprises.  He  summoned  tlie  Earl 
of  Cl.are  to  surrender  the  barony  of  Tunbridge,  yvliich, 
ever  since  the  Conquest,  had  remained  in  the  family  of 
that  nobleman,  but  which,  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  Becket  pretended  his  predecessors 

a  Filj-Slepli.  p.  16.  b  It)W.  p   17. 
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were  jirohibited  by  llie  canons  to  alienate.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Clare,  besides  the  lustre  which  he  derived  from  the  great- 
ness of  his  oyvn  birth,  and  the  extent  of  his  possessions, 
was  allied  to  all  the  principal  families  in  the  kingdom ; 
his  sister,  who  yvas  a  celebrated  beauty,  had  further  ex- 
tended his  credit  among  the  nobility,  and  yvas  even  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  the  king's  affections;  and  Becket 
could  not  better  discover,  than  by  attacking  so  poyverful 
an  interest,  his  resolution  of  maintaining  with  vigour  llie 
rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  see.' 

"William  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the  crown, 
was  patron  of  a  living  which  belonged  to  a  manor  that 
held  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  but  Becket,  yvith- 
out  regaid  to  William's  right,  presented,  on  a  new  and 
illegal  pretext,  one  Laurence  to  that  living,  who  yvas 
violently  expelled  by  Eynsford.  The  primate,  making 
himself,  as  yvas  usual  in  "spiritual  courts,  both  judge  and 
party,  issued,  in  a  summary  manner,  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  Eynsford,  who  complained  to  the 
kins,  that  he  who  held  in  capite  of  the  crown  should,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  established  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
mamtained  ever  since  by  his  successors,  be  subjected  to 
that  terrible  sentence,  without  the  previous  con'ent  of  the 
sovereign.?  Henry,  who  had  now  broken  off  all  personal 
intercourse  with  Becket,  sent  him,  by  a  messenger,  his 
orders  to  absolve  Eynsford  ;  but  received  for  answer,  that 
it  belonged  not  to  the  king  to  inform  him  whom  he  should 
absolve  and  whom  excommunicate  :  !■  and  it  was  not  till 
after  many  remonstrances  and  menaces,  that  Becket, 
though  witli  tlie  yvorst  grace  imaginable,  was  induced  to 
comply  with  the  royal  mandate. 

Henry,  though  he  found  himself  thus  grievously  mis- 
taken in  the  character  of  tlie  person  whom  he  had  promot- 
ed to  the  primacy,  determined  not  to  desist  h-om  his 
former  intention  of  retrenching  clerical  usurpations.  He 
yvas  entirely  master  of  his  extensive  dominions  :  the  pru- 
dence and"  vigour  of  his  administration,  attended  with 
perpetual  success,  had  raised  his  character  above  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  : '  the  papacy  seemed  to  be  weak- 
en"ed  by  a  schism  which  divided  all  Europe:  and  he 
rightly  "judged,  that,  if  the  present  favourable  opportunity 
were  iieglected,  the  crown  must,  from  the  prevalent  super- 
stition of  the  people,  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  entire 
subordination  under  the  mitre. 

Tlie  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  serves 
extremely,  in  every  civilized  government,  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  and 'order;  and  prevents  those  mutual  en- 
croachments yvhich,  as  there  can  be  no  ultimate  judge 
between  them,  are  often  attended  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  Whether  the  supreme  magistrate,  who 
unites  these  poyvers,  receives  the  appellation  of  prince  or 
prelate,  is  not  material :  the  superior  weight  which  tem- 
poral interests  commonlv  bear  in  the  apprehensions  of 
men  above  spiritual,  renders  the  civil  part  of  his  character 
most  prevalent ;  and  in  time  prevents  those  gross  impos- 
tures and  bigoted  p'ersecutions,  yyhich,  in  all  false  religions, 
are  the  chief  foundation  of  clerical  authority.  But  during 
the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  the  state,  by  the 
resistance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  is  naturally  throyyn  into 
convulsions  ;  and  it  behoves  the  prince,  both  for  his  own 
interest,  and  for  that  of  the  public,  to  pro\nde,  in  time, 
sufficient  barriers  against  so  dangerous  and  insidious  a 
rival.  This  precaution  had  hitherto  been  much  neglected 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  catholic  counU'iesj  and 
affairs  at  last  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  dangerous  crisis  : 
a  sovereign  of  the  greatest  abilities  yvas  noyv  on  the  throne  : 
a  prelate^of  the  most  inflexible  and  intrepid  character  was 
possessed  of  the  primacy  :  the  contending  powers  appeared 
to  be  armed  witli  their  full  force,  and  it  yvas  natural  to 
expect  some  extraordinary  event  to  result  from  their 
conflict.  .  , 

Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain  money,  the 
clergy  had  inculcated  the  necessity  of  penance  as  an  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  and  having  again  introduced  the  practice  of 
paying  them  large  sums  as  a  commutation,  or  species  of 
atonement,  for  5ie  remission  of  those  penances,  the  sins 
of  the  people,  by  these  means,  had  become  a  revenue  to 
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the  priests  ;  and  the  kiiii;  computed,  lliat,  by  this  inv('nt  on 
alone,  they  levied  more  money  upon  his  subjects  than 
flowed,  by  all  tlie  funds  and  taxes,  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer.'' That  he  might  ease  the  jjcople  of  so  heavy  and 
arbitrary  an  imposition,  Henry  required  that  a  civil  officer 
of  his  appointment  should  be  present  in  all  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  should,  for  the  future,  give  his  consent  to  every 
composition  which  was  made  with  sinners  for  their  spi- 
ritual offences. 

The  ecclesiastics,  in  that  age,  had  renounced  all  imme- 
diate .subordination  to  the  magistrate  :  they  openly  pre- 
tended to  an  exemption,  in  criminal  accusations,  from 
a  trial  before  courts  of  justice ;  and  were  gradually  intro- 
ducing a  like  exemption  in  civil  causes :  spiritual  penal- 
ties alone  could  be  inflicted  on  their  offences  ;  and  as  the 
clergy  had  extremely  multiplied  in  England,  and  many  of 
them  were  consequently  of  very  low  characters,  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye,  murders,  robberies,  adulteries,  rapes, 
were  daily  committed  with  impunity  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics. It  had  been  found,  for  instance,  on  inquiry,  that  no 
less  than  a  hundred  murders  had,  since  the  king's  acces- 
sion, been  perpetrated  by  men  of  that  profession,  who  had 
never  been  called  to  account  for  those  offences ;'  and  holy 
orders  were  become  a  full  protection  for  all  enormities. 
A  clerk  in  Worcestershire,  having  debauched  a  gentle- 
man's daughter,  had,  at  this  time,  proceeded  to  murder 
the  father ;  and  the  general  indignation  against  this  crime 
moved  the  king  to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an  abusi;  which 
was  become  so  palpable,  and  to  require  that  the  clerk 
should  be  delivered  up,  and  receive  condign  punishment 
from  the  magistrate.""  Becket  insisted  on  the  privileges 
of  the  church ;  confined  the  criminal  in  the  bishop's  pri- 
son, lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  king's  oflicers ;  main- 
tained that  no  greater  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on 
him  tlian  degradation  :  and  when  the  king  demanded, 
that,  immediately  after  he  was  degraded,  he  should  be 
tried  by  the  civil  power,  the  primate  asserted,  that  it  was 
iniquitous  to  try  a  man  twice  upon  the  same  accusation, 
and  for  the  same  ofTeace." 

Henry,  laying  hold  of  so  plausible  a  pretence,  resolved 
to  push  the  clergy  with  regard  to  all  their  privileges,  which 
they  had  raised  to  an  enormous  height,  and  to  determine 
at  once  those  controversies,  which  daily  multiplied  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  He 
summoned  an  assembly  of  all  the  prelates  of  England ; 
and  he  put  to  them  this  concise  and  decisive  question, 
Whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  bishops 
unanimously  replied,  that  they  were  willing,  saving  their 
own  order  :"  a  device,  by  which  they  thought  to  elude  the 
present  urgency  of  the  king's  demand,  yet  reserve  to  them- 
selves, on  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  power  of  resuming 
all  their  pretensions.  'The  kins  was  sensible  of  the  arti- 
fice, and  was  provoked  to  the  highest  indignation.  He 
left  the  assembly,  with  visible  marks  of  his  displeasure : 
he  required  the  primate  instantly  to  surrender  the  honours 
and  castles  of  Eye  and  Berkham  :  the  bishops  were  terri- 
fied, and  expected  still  further  effects  of  his  resentment. 
Becket  alone  was  inflexible ;  and  nothing  but  the  inter- 
position of  the  Pope's  legate  and  almoner,  Philip,  who 
dreaded  a  breach  with  so  powerful  a  prince  at  so  unsea- 
sonable a  juncture,  could  have  prevailed  on  him  to  retract 
the  saving  clause,  and  give  a  ireneral  and  absolute  pro- 
mise of  observing  the  ancient  customs.P 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  a  declaration  in  these 
general  terms :  he  resolved,  ere  it  was  too  late,  to  define 
expressly  those  customs,  with  which  he  required  com- 
pliance, and  to  put  a  stop  to  clerical  usurpations  before 
ihey  were  fully  consolidated,  and  could  plead  antiquity, 
as  they  already  did  a  sacred  authority  in  their  favour. 
The  claims  of  the  church  were  open  and  visible.  After  a 
gradual  and  insensible  progress  during  many  centuries, 
the  mask  had  at  last  been  taken  off,  and  several  ecclesias- 
tical'councils,  by  their  canons,  wl:ich  were  pretended  to 
be  irrevocable  and  infallible,  had  positively  defined  those 
privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  such  general  of- 
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fence,  and  appeared  so  dangerous  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
Henry,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  define  with  the 
same  jirecisioii  the  limits  of  the  civil  power ;  to  oppose 
his  legal  customs  to  their  divine  ordinances ;  to  determine 
the  exact  boundaries  of  the  rival  jurisdictions ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  summoned  a  general  council  of  the  nobi- 
litv  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  a.  d.  ii6I. 
submitleu  this  great  and  important  question.      isUi  Jun. 

The  barons  were  all  gained  to  the  king's  Constitutions  of 
party,  either  by  the  reasons  which  he  urged,  Clarendon, 
or  by  his  superior  authority  :  the  bishops  were  overawed 
by  the  general  combination  against  them  :  and  the  follow- 
ing laws,  commonly  called  tlie  Constitutions  of  Vlurendon, 
were  voted  without  opposition  by  this  assembly. i  It  was 
enacted,  that  all  suits  concerning  the  advowson  and  pre- 
sentation of  churches  should  be  determined  in  the  civil 
courts :  that  the  churches,  belonging  to  the  king's  see, 
should  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity  without  his  consent : 
that  clerks,  accused  of  any  crime,  should  be  tried  in  the 
courts  :  that  no  person,  particularly  no  clergyman  of  any 
rank,  should  depart  the  kingdom  without  t"he  king's  li- 
cence :  that  excommunicated  persons  should  not  be  bound 
to  give  security  for  continuing  in  their  present  place  of 
abode :  that  laics  should  not  be  accused  in  spiritual 
courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  promoters  and  wit- 
nesses :  that  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  should  be  ex- 
communicated, nor  his  lands  be  put  under  an  interdict, 
except  with  the  king's  consent :  that  all  appeals  in  spirit- 
ual causes  should  be  carried  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the  primate,  from  him  to  the 
king  ;  and  should  be  carried  no  further  without  the  king's 
consent :  that  if  any  law-suit  arose  between  a  layman  and 
a  clergyman  concerning  a  tenant,  and  it  be  disputed  whe- 
ther the  land  be  a  lay  or  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  it  should  first 
be  determined  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful  men  to 
what  class  it  belonged  ;  and  if  it  be  found  to  be  a  lay-fee, 
the  cause  should  finally  be  determined  in  the  civil  courts  : 
th.at  no  inhabitant  in  demesne  should  be  excommunicated 
for  non-appearance  in  a  spiritual  court,  till  the  chief  officer 
of  the  phice  where  he  resides  be  consulted,  that  he  may 
compel  him  by  the  civil  authority  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  church :  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other 
spiritual  dignitaries,  should  be  regarded  as  barons  of  the 
realm  ;  should  possess  the  privileges  and  be  subjected  to 
the  burdens  belonging  to  that  rank ;  and  should  be  bound 
to  attend  the  king  in  his  great  councils,  and  assist  at  all 
trials,  till  the  sentence,  either  of  death  or  loss  of  members, 
be  given  against  the  criminal :  that  the  revenue  of  vacant 
sees  should  belong  to  the  king ;  the  chapter,  or  such  of 
them  as  he  pleases  to  summon,  should  sit  in  the  king's 
chapel  till  they  made  the  new  election  with  his  consent, 
and  that  the  bishop-elect  should  do  homage  to  the  crown  : 
that  if  any  baron  or  tenant  in  cupite  should  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  spiritual  courts,  the  king  should  employ  his 
authority  in  obliging  him  to  make  such  submissions ;  if 
any  of  tliem  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  the  pre- 
l.ites  should  assist  the  king  with  their  censures  in  reducing 
him  :  that  goods  forfeited  to  the  king  should  not  be  pro- 
tected in  churches  or  churchyards  :  that  the  clergy  should 
no  longer  pretend  to  the  right  of  enforcing  payment  of 
debts  contracted  by  oath  or  promise ;  but  should  leave 
these  law-suits,  equally  with  others,  to  the  determination 
of  the  civil  courts  :  and  that  the  sons  of  villains  should 
not  be  ordained  clerks,  without  the  consent  of  their  lord.' 

"Tliese  articles,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  were  calculated 
to  prevent  the  chief  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  usur- 
p.ations  of  the  church,  which,  gradually  stealing  on,  had 
threatened  the  total  destruction  of  the  civil  power.  Henry, 
therefore,  bv  reducing  those  ancient  customs  of  the  realm 
to  wTiting,  and  bv  collecting  them  in  a  body,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  future  dispute  with  regard  to  them ;  and 
by  passing  so  many  ecclesiastical  ordinances  in  a  national 
and  civil  assembly,  he  fully  established  the  superiority  of 
the  legislature  above  all  papal  decrees  or  spiritual  canons, 
and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  ecclesiastics.     But  as 
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he  knew  that  the  bishops,  though  overawed  by  the  present 
eonibinaiion  of  the  crown  and  the  barons,  would  take  the 
tirst  favourable  opportunity  of  denyinj;  the  authority  which 
had  enacted  these  Constitutions,"  he  resolved  t)iat  they 
should  all  set  their  seal  to  them,  and  give  a  promise  to 
observe  them.  None  of  the  prelates  dared  to  oppose  his 
will,  except  Becket,  who,  though  uraed  by  the  Earls  of 
Corinvall  and  Leicester,  the  barons  of  principal  authority 
in  th'e  kingdom,  obstinately  withlield  his  assent.  At  last, 
Richard  de  Hastings,  Grand  Prior  of  the  Templars  in 
England,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  hmi;  and 
v/itli  many  tears  entreated  him,  if  he  paid  any  regard 
either  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  the  church,  not  to  pro- 
voke, bv  a  fruitless  opposition,  the  indignation  of  a  great 
monarch,  who  was  resolutely  bent  on  his  purpose,  and 
who  was  determined  to  take  full  revenge  on  every  one 
that  should  dare  to  oppose  him.*  Becket,  finding  him- 
self deserted  by  all  the  world,  even  by  his  own  brethren, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  comply;  and  he  promised,  legally, 
with  good  faith,  and  without  fraud  or  reserve,^  to  observe 
the  Constitutions ;  and  he  took  an  oath  to  that  purpose." 
The  king,  thinking  that  he  had  now  finally  prevailed  in 
this  great  enterprise,  sent  the  Constitutions  to  Pope  Ale.x- 
ander,  who  then  resided  in  France ;  and  he  required  that 
pontiff's  ratification  of  them :  but  Alexander,  who,  thougli 
lie  had  owed  the  most  important  obligations  to  the  king, 
plainly  saw,  that  these  laws  were  calculated  to  establish 
the  independency  of  England  on  the  papacy,  and  of  the 
royal  power  on  the  clergy,  condemned  them  in" the  strongest 
terms;  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them.  Tliere 
were  only  six  ai'ticles,  the  least  important,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  he  was  willing  to  ratify. 

Becket,  when  he  observed  that  lie  might  hope  for  sup- 
port in  an  opposition,  expressed  die  deepest  sorrow  for 
Ins  compliance ;  and  endeavoured  to  engage  all  the  otlier 
bishops  in  a  confederacy  to  adhere  to  their  common 
rights,  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  privileges,  in  which  he  re- 
liresented  the  interest  and  honour  of  God  to  be  so  deeply 
concerned.  He  redoubled  his  austerities,  in  order  to 
punish  himself  for  his  criminal  assent  to  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon  :  he  proportioned  his  discipline  to  the  enor- 
mity of  his  supposed  offence:  and  he  refused  to  exercise 
any  part  of  his  archiepiscopal  function,  till  he  should 
receive  absolution  from  the  Pope ;  which  was  readily 
granted  him.  Henry,  informed  of  his  present  dispositions, 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  reft-actory  behaviour ; 
and  he  attempted  to  crush  him,  by  means  of  that  very 
power  which  Becket  made  such  merit  in  supporting.  H"e 
applied  to  the  Pope,  that  he  should  grant  the  commission 
or  legate  in  his  dominions  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
but  Alexander,  as  politic  as  he,  though  he  granted  the 
commission,  annexed  a  clause,  that  it  should  not  inipower 
the  legate  to  execute  anv  act  in  prejudice  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury:"  .and  the  king,  finding  how  fruit- 
less such  an  authority  would  prove,  sent  back  the  com- 
mission by  the  same  messenger  that  brought  it." 

nie  prirnate,  however,  who  found  himself  stdl  exposed 
to  the  king's  indignation,  endeavoured  twice  to  escape  se- 
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he  said  |,lamly  to  all  the  bishops  of  I'liglalld,  ll  is  ms,  w.isltr'i  pleamre 
tliiil  I  shimtd  Itimiear  myself,  tJHtt  at  picteru  I  tilhmil  1,1  it,  and  d.i  resalie 
t<'  irin<r  n  p,  i  /iiri/,  and  ifpiiit  tifitr\nriti  as  1  majf.  llo\\ever  barbarous 
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oppose  the  I  "iKtitiiiions  ot  I  liircniton,  hut  the  primate  himself  betrayed 
them  lioni  tiiiiiiiity.  and  led  the  wav  to  their  subscribing.  This  is  con- 
Uary  to  the  testimony  of  all  the    historians,  and  diieclly  contrary  to 


cretly  from  the  kingdom ;  but  was  as  often  detained  by 
contniry  vvinds  :  and  Henry  hastened  to  make  him  feel 
the  effects  of  an  obstinacy  which  he  deemed  so  criminal. 
He  instigated  John,  Mareschal  of  the  Exchequer,  to  sue 
Becket  in  the  archiepiscopal  court  for  some  lands,  part  of 
the  manor  of  Pageham ;  and  to  appeal  thence  to  the  king's 
court  for  justice.!"  On  the  day  appointed  for  trying  the 
cause,  the  primate  sent  four  knights  to  represent  certain 
iiTegularities  in  John's  appeal ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
excuse  himself,  on  account  of  sickness,  for  not  appearing 
jiersonally  that  day  in  the  court.  This  slight  oHijiice  (if 
it  even  desene  the  name)  was  represented  as  a  grievous 
contempt ;  the  four  knights  were  menaced,  and  with  dif-  ' 
ficulty  escaped  being  sent  to  prison,  as  offering  falsehoods 
to  the  court;^  and  Henry,  being  determined  to  prosecute 
Becket  to  the  utmost,  summoned,  at  Northampton,  a  great 
council,  which  he  purposed  to  make  the  instrument  of  his 
veneeance  against  the  inflexible  prelate. 

The  king  had  raised  Becket  from  a  low  station  to  the 
highest  offices,  had  honoured  him  with  his  countenance 
and  friendship,  had  trusted  to  his  assistance  in  forwarding 
his  favourite  project  against  the  clergy ;  and  when  he 
found  him  become  of  a  sudden  his  most  rigid  opponent, 
while  every  one  beside  complied  with  his  will,  rage  at  the 
disappointment,  and  indignation  against  such  signal  in- 
gratitude, transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  modera- 
tion ;  anil  there  seems  to  have  entered  more  of  passion 
than  of  justice,  or  even  of  policv,  in  this  violent  prosecu- 
tion." 'The  barons  notwithstanding,  in  the  great  council, 
voted  whatever  sentence  he  was  pleased  to  dictate  to 
them ;  and  the  bishops  themselves,  who  undoubtedly 
bore  a  secret  favour  to  Becket,  and  regarded  him  as  the 
champion  of  their  privileges,  concurred  with  the  rest  in 
the  design  of  oppressing  their  primate.  In  vain  did 
Becket  urge  that  his  court  was  proceeding  with  the  utmost 
regularity  and  justice  in  trying  the  mareschal's  cause ; 
which,  however,  he  said  would  appear,  firora  the  sheriff's 
testimony,  to  be  entirely  unjust  and  iniquitous  :  that  he 
himself  had  discovered  no  contempt  of  the  king's  court ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  senling  four  knights  to  excuse 
his  absence,  had  virtually  acknowledged  its  authority : 
that  he  also,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  summons,  per- 
sonally appeared  at  present  in  the  great  council,  ready  to 
justify  his  cause  against  the  mareschal,  and  to  submit  his 
conduct  to  their  inquiry  and  jurisdiction:  that  even  should 
it  be  found  tliat  he  had  been  guilty  of  non-appearance, 
the  laws  had  affixed  a  verv  slight  penalty  to  that  offence : 
and  that  as  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Kent,  where  his 
archic))iscopal  palace  was  seated,  he  was  by  law  entitled  to 
some  greater  indulgence  than  usual  in  the  rate  of  his  fine.*" 
Notwithstanding  these  pleas,  he  was  condemned  as  guilty 
of  a  contempt  of  the  king's  court,  and  as  wanting  in  the 
fealty  which  he  had  sworn  to  his  sovereign  ;  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  were  confiscated  ;"=  and  that  this  triumph  over 
the  church  might  be  carried  to  the  utmost,  Henry,  Bishop 
of  \^'inchester,  the  |)relate  who  had  been  so  powerful  in  the 
former  reign,  was,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  obliged, 
by  order  of  the  court,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  against 

Recket's  character,  wlio  surely^  was  not  destitute  either  of  courage  or  of 
zeal  lor  ecclisiastical  immunities.  (4.)  'I'he  violence  and  injustice  of 
Henry,  ascribed  to  him  by  Fitz-Stephens.  is  of  a  piece  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
prosecution.  Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous,  than,  alter  two  years' 
silence,  to  make  a  sudden  and  unprepared  demand  upon  Becket  to  the 
amount  of  44,nOn  marks,  (equal  to  a  sum  of  near  a  million  in  our  time,) 
and  not  allow  him  the  least  interval  to  brins  in  his  accounts.  If  the  kins 
was  so  palpably  oppressive  in  one  article,  lie  may  be  presumed  to  be 
equally  so  in  the  rest.  f5.)  Thoueh  Folliot's  letter,  or  rather  manifesto, 
be  addressed  to  Becket  himself,  it  does  not  acquire  more  authority  on  that 
actouiil.  We  know  not  what  answer  was  maile  by  Pecket :  the  collection 
of  le'lt-is  cannot  be  supposed  quite  complete.    Put  that  the  collei   * 


Becket  submitted  so  far  to  the  sen 
Bonds  and  chattels,  that  he  gave  surety,  which  1 


not  at  that  time  toqneslion  the  authority  of  the  kli 
l»e  worth  observing,  that  both  the  author  of  Ili-t 
Oervase,  contemporary  writers,  agree  with  Fitz^ 
illy  very  partial  to  Becket.    All  the  am 
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him*  Tlie  primate  submitted  to  the  (U'tree ;  and  all  the 
prelates,  except  I'oUiot,  Bishop  of  London,  who  paid 
court  to  the  king  bv  this  singularity,  became  sureties  for 
him.«  It  is  remarkable,  that  several  Norman  barons  voted 
in  this  council ;  and  we  may  conclude,  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  a  like  practice  liad  prevailed  in  many  of  the 
great  councils  summoned  siiKe  the  Conquest.  For  the 
contemporary  historian,  who  has  siven  us  a  full  account 
of  these  transactions,  does  not  mention  this  circumswnce 
as  any  wise  sinpuUu;'  and  Becket,  in  all  his  subsequent 
remonstrances  with  regard  to  the  severe  treatment  which 
he  had  met  with,  never  founds  any  objection  on  an  irre- 
gularity which  to  us  appears  very  palpable  and  flagrant. 
So  little  precision  was  there  at  that  time  in  the  government 
and  constitution ! 

The  king  was  not  content  with  this  sentence,  however 
violent  and  oppressive.  Next  day,  he  demanded  of 
Becket  the  sum  of  tliree  hundred  pounds,  which  the  pri- 
mate had  levied  upon  the  honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham, 
while  in  his  possession.  Becket,  after  premising  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  answer  to  this  suit,  because  it  was  not 
contained  in  his  summons  ;  after  remarkins,  that  he  had 
expended  more  than  thatsum  in  the  repairs  of  tliose  castles, 
and  of  the  royal  palace  at  London;  expressed  however  his 
resolution,  that  money  should  not  be  any  ground  of  quar- 
rel between  him  and  his  sovereign  :  he  agreed  to  nay  the 
sura ;  and  immediately  gave  sureties  for  it.?  In  the  sub- 
sequent meeting,  the  ting  demanded  five  hundred  marks, 
which,  he  affirmed,  he  had  lent  Becket  during  the  war  at 
Toulouse ;  ><  and  another  sum  to  the  same  amount  for 
which  that  prince  had  been  surety  forhira  to  a  Jew.  Im- 
mediately after  these  two  claims  he  preferred  a  third  of 
still  greater  importance  :  he  required  nim  to  sive  in  the 
accounts  of  his  administration  while  chancellor,  and  to 
pay  the  balance  due  fi-om  the  revenues  of  all  the  prelacies, 
abbeys,  and  baronies,  which  had,  during  that  time,  been 
subjected  to  his  management.'  Becket  obseried,  that,  as 
this  demand  was  totally  unexpected,  he  had  not  come 
prepared  to  answer  it ;  hut  he  required  a  delay,  and  pro- 
mised in  that  case  tocive  satisfaction.  Tlie  king  insisted 
upon  sureties ;  and  Becket  desired  leave  to  consult  his 
suffragans  in  a  case  of  such  importance.'' 

It  is  apparent,  from  tlie  knoyvn  character  of  Henry, 
and  from  the  usual  vigilance  of  his  government,  that,  when 
he  promoted  Becket  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on 
good  grounds,  well  pleased  with  his  administration  in  the 
former  high  office  with  yvhich  he  had  intnisted  him  ;  and 
that,  even  if  that  prelate  had  dissipated  monev  beyond 
the  income  of  his  place,  the  kins;  was  satisfied  that  his 
expenses  were  not  nlamable,  and  had  in  the  main  been 
calculated  for  his  service.l  Two  years  bad  since  elapsed ; 
no  demand  had,  during  that  time,  been  made  upon  him  ; 
it  was  not  till  the  quarrel  arose  concerning  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  that  the  claim  was  started,  and  the  primate  yvas, 
of  a  sudden,  required  to  produce  accounts  of  such  intri- 
cacy and  extent  before  a  tribunal  which  had  shown  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  ruin  and  oppress  him.  To  find 
sureties  that  he  should  answer  so  boundless  and  uncertain 
a  claim.,  which,  in  the  king's  estimation,  amounted  to 
44,000  marks,™  was  impracticable ;  and  Becket's  suffia- 
gans  were  extremely  at  a  loss  what  counsel  to  give  him  in 
such  a  critical  emersency.  By  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of 
\\  inchester,  he  oflered  "two  thousand  marks  as  a  general 
satisfaction  for  all  demands  :  liut  this  offer  was  rejected 
by  the  king."  Some  prelates  exhorted  him  to  resign  his 
see,  on  condition  of  receivins  an  acquittal :  others  were 
of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  submit  himself  entirely  to  the 
kind's  mercy:"  but  the  primate,  thus  pushed  to  the  ut- 
most, had  too  much  courage  to  sink  under  oppression  : 
he  determined  to  brave  all  his  enemies,  to  trust  to  the 
sacredness  of  his  character  for  protection,  to  involve  his 
cause  with  that  of  God  and  religion,  and  to  stand  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  royal  indignation. 

After  a  feyv  days  spent  in  deliberation,  Becket  went  to 
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church  and  said  mass,  where  he  had  |.reviously  ordered, 
that  the  introit  to  the  com.munion  sen-ice  should  begin* 
with  these  words,  I'riiiccs  sat,  and  s/mi.e  cuainst  me ;  the 
passage  appointed  for  the  in:irtyr(lom  of  St.  Stephen, 
whom  the  primate  thereby  tan tly  pretended  to  resemble, 
in  his  suft'erings  for  the  sake  of  r  ghteousness.  He  went 
thence  to  court,  arrayed  in  his  sacred  vestments:  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  within  the  palace  gate,  he  took  the  cross  into 
his  own  hands,  bore  it  aloft  as  his  protei  tion,  :uid  marched 
in  that  posture  into  the  royal  apartnients.i'  The  king, 
who  was  in  an  inner  room,  was  astonished  at  this  parade, 
by  which  the  primate  seemed  to  menace  him  and  liis 
court  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  he  sent 
some  of  the  prelates  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  account 
of  such  audacious  behaviour.  These  prelates  complained 
to  Becket,  that,  bv  subscribing  himself  to  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  heliad  seduced  them  to  imitate  his  example ; 
and  that  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  pretended  to  shake 
ofi'  all  subordination  to  the  civil  power,  and  appeared  de- 
sirous of  involving  them  in  the  guilt  which  must  attend 
any  violation  of  tliose  layvs,  established  by  their  consent, 
and  ratified  by  Uieir  subscriptions.i  BecUet  replied,  that 
he  had  indeed  subscribed  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 
legally,  with  good  faith,  and  without  fraud  or  reserve  i  but 
in  tliese  words  was  virtually  implied,  a  salvo  for  the  rights 
of  their  order,  which,  beins  connected  with  the  cause  of 
Cod  and  his  church,  could  never  be  relinquished  by  their 
oaths  and  engagements  :  that  if  he  and  they  had  erred  in 
resigning  the  ecclesiastical  privileses,  the  IJest  atonement 
they  could  noyv  make  was  to  retract  their  consent,  which, 
in  such  a  case,  could  never  be  obligatory,  and  to  follow 
the  Pope's  authority,  who  had  solemnly  annulled  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  had  absolved  them  from 
all  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to  observe  tliera  :  that  a 
determined  resolution  was  evidently  embraced  to  oppress 
the  church  ;  die  storm  had  first  broken  upon  him ;  for  a 
slight  offence,  and  which  too  was  falsely  imputed  to  him, 
he  had  been  tyrannically  condemned  to  a  grievous  penalty ; 
a  neyv  and  unheard-of  claim  was  since  started,  in  yvhich 
he  could  expect  no  justice;  and  he  plainly  saw,  that  he 
yvas  the  destined  victim,  who,  by  his  ruin,  must  prepare 
the  yvay  for  the  abrogation  of  all  spiritual  immunities  :  that 
he  strictly  inhibited  them  who  were  his  suffragans  from 
assisting  at  any  such  trial,  or  giving  their  sanction  to  any 
sentence  against  him  ;  he  put  himself  and  his  see  under 
the  protection  of  the  supreme  pontifi';  and  ap.pealed  to 
him  against  any  penalty  whicn  his  iniquitous  judges 
might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  him  :  and  that,  however 
terrible  the  indignation  of  so  great  a  monarch  as  Henry, 
his  sword  could  only  kill  the  body  :  yvhile  that  of  the 
church,  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  the  primate,  could  kill 
the  soul,  and  throw  the  disobedient  into  infinite  and 
eternal  perdition. ■■ 

Appeals  to  the  Pope,  even  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  had 
been  abolished  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
were  become  criminal  by  layv ;  but  an  appeal  in  a  civil 
cause,  such  as  tlie  king's  demand  upon  Becket,  yvas  a 
practice  altogether  neyv  and  unprecedented ;  it  tended 
directly  to  the  subversion  cf  the  government,  and  could 
receive  no  colour  of  excuse,  except  from  the  determined 
resolution,  yvhich  was  but  too  apparent,  in  Henry  and  the 
great  council,  to  effectuate,  without  justice,  but  under 
colour  of  layv,  the  total  ruin  of  the  indexible  primate. 
The  king,  having  now  obtained  a  pretext  so  much  more 
plausible  for  his  violence,  yvould  probably  have  pushed 
the  affair  to  the  utmost  extremity  agiiinst  him  ;  but  Becket 
gave  him  no  leisure  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  He  re- 
fused so  much  as  to  hear  the  sentence,  which  the  barons, 
sitting  apart  from  the  bishops,  and  joined  to  some  sheriffs 
and  barons  of  ihe  second  rank,'  had  given  upon  the  king's 
claim  :  he  departed  from  the  palace ;  asked  Banishment  of 
Henrv's  immediate  permission  to  leave  Beckei. 
Nortliampton  ;  and  upon  meeting  yvith  a  refusal,  he  with- 
dreyv    secretly;  wandered   about  in   disguise  for   some 
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time ;  and  at  last  took  sliipping,  and  arrived  safely  at 
(iraveliues. 

The  violent  and  unjust  prosecution  of  Becket  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  turn  the  pubUc  favour  on  his  side, 
and  to  make  men  overlook  his  tormer  ingratitude  towards 
the  king,  and  his  departure  from  all  oaths  and  engage- 
ments, as  well  as  the  enormity  of  tliose  ecclesiastical  jiri- 
vileges,  of  which  he  aflected  to  be  the  champion.  Tliere 
were  many  other  reasons  which  procured  him  countenance 
and  protection  in  foreign  countries.  Philip,  Earl  of 
Flanders,'  and  Lewis,  King  of  France,"  jealous  of  the 
rising  greatness  of  Henry,  were  well  pleased  to  give  him 
disturbance  in  liis  government;  and  forgetting  that  this 
was  the  common  cause  of  princes,  they  affected  to  |)ity 
extremely  tVie  condition  of  the  exiled  primate ;  and  the 
latter  even  honoured  him  with  a  visit  at  Soissons,  in  which 
city  he  had  invited  him  to  fix  his  residence."  The  Pope, 
whose  interests  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  sup- 
portins  liini,  gave  a  cold  reception  to  a  magnificent  embassy 
which  Henry  sent  to  accuse  hira;  while  Becket  himself, 
who  had  come  to  Sens  in  order  to  justify  his  cause  before 
the  sovereisn  pontiff',  was  received  with  the  greatest  m;url<s 
of  distinction.  The  king,  in  revenge,  sequestered  the  reve- 
nues of  Canterbury ;  and  by  a  conduct  which  might  he 
esteemed  arbitrary,  had  there  been  at  that  time  any  regular 
check  on  royal  authority,  he  banished  all  the  primate's  re- 
lations and  domestics,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
whom  he  obliged  to  sweai',  before  their  departure,  that  they 
would  instantly  join  their  patron.  But  this  policy,  by 
which  Henry  endeavoured  to  reduce  Becket  sooner  to  ne- 
cessitv,  lost  its  effect.  The  Pope,  when  thev  arrived  beyond 
sea,  a"bsolved  them  firom  their  oath,  and  distributed  them 
among  the  convents  in  France  and  Flanders.  A  residence 
was  assigned  to  Becket  himself  in  the  convent  of  Pon- 
tigny,  where  he  lived  for  someyeai-s  in  great  magnificence, 
partly  from  a  pension  granted  him  on  the  revenues  of  that 
D  1165  ^^''^-V'  partly  from  remittances  made  hira  by 
the  French  monarch. 

The  more  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Pope,  Becket 
resigned  into  his  hands  the  see  of  Canterbury,  to  which, 
he  aflSrmed,  he  had  been  uncanonicallv  elected  by  the 
authority  of  the  royal  mandate ;  and  Alexander,  in  his 
turn,  besides  investmg  him  anew  with  that  dignity,  pre- 
tended to  abrogate,  by  a  bull,  the  sentence  which  the  great 
council  of  England  had  passed  against  him.  Henry,  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  procure  a  conference  with  the  Pope, 
who  departed  soon  after  for  Rome,  whither  the  prosperous 
state  of  his  aff'airs  now  invited  him,  made  provisions 
against  the  consequences  of  that  breach  which  impended 
between  his  kingdom  and  the  apostolic  see.  He  issued 
orders  tohis  justiciaries,  inhibiting,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  appeals  to  tlie  Pope  or  archbishop ;  forbidding  any  one 
to  receive  any  mandates  from  them,  or  apply  in  any  case 
to  their  authority  ;  declaring  it  treasonable  to  bring  from 
either  of  them  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom,  and  punish- 
able in  secular  clergymen  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes  and 
by  castration,  in  regulars  by  amputation  of  tlieir  feet,  and 
in  laics  with  death ;  and  menacing  with  sequestration  and 
banishment  the  persons  themselves,  as  well  as  tlieir  kin- 
dred, who  should  pav  obedience  to  any  such  interdict. 
And  he  further  obliged  all  his  subjects  to  swear  to  the  ob- 
servance of  those  orders."  These  were  edicts  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  affected  the  lives  and  prO]ierties  of  all  the 
subjects,  and  even  changed  for  the  time  the  national  re- 
ligion, by  breaking  off  all  communication  with  Rome ;  yet 
were  they  enacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king,  and 
were  derived  entirely  from  his  will  and  pleasure. 

Tlie  spiritual  powers,  which,  in  the  primitive  church, 
were  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  civil,  had,  by  a 
gradual  progress,  reached  an  equality  and  independence; 
and  though  the  limits  of  the  two  jurisdictions  were  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  or  define,  it  was  not  impossible,  but,  by 
moderation  on  both  sides,  government  might  stdl  have  been 
conducted  in  that  imperfect  and  irregular  manner  which 
attends  all  human  institutions.    But  as  the  ignorance  of 
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the  age  encouraged  the  ecclesiastics  daily  to  extend  their 
privileges,  and  even  to  advance  maxims  totally  incompati- 
ble with  civil  governnient,y  Henry  had  thought  it  high  time 
to  put  an  end  to  their  pretensions,  and  formally,  in  a  public 
council,  to  fix  those  powers  which  belonged  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  which  he  was  for  the  future  determined  to  main- 
tain. In  this  attempt,  he  was  led  to  re-establish  customs, 
which,  though  ancient,  were  beginning  to  be  abolished  by 
a  contrary  practice,  and  which  were  still  more  strongly 
opposed  by  the  prevailing  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the 
age.  .  Principle  therefore  stood  on  the  one  side,  power  on 
the  otlier ;  and  if  the  English  had  been  actuated  by  con- 
science more  than  by  present  interest,  the  controversy  must 
soon,  by  the  general  defection  of  Henry's  subjects,  have 
been  decided  against  hira.  Becket,  in  "order  to  forward 
this  event,  filled  all  places  with  exclamations  against  the 
violence  which  he  had  suffered.  He  compared  himself  to 
Christ,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal,^  and 
who  was  crucified  anew  in  the  present  oppressions  under 
which  his  church  laboured.  He  took  it  for  granted,  as  a 
point  incontestable,  that  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  God  fl 
he  assumed  the  character  of  champion  for  the  patrimony 
of  the  divinity :  he  pretended  to  be  the  spiritual  father  of 
the  king  and  all  the  people  of  England  :''  he  even  told 
Henry,  that  kings  reigned  solely  by  the  authority  of  the 
church  :<:  and  though  he  had  thus  torn  off  the  veil  more 
openly  on  the  one  side,  than  that  prince  had  on  the  other, 
he  seemed  still,  from  the  general  favour  borne  him  by  the 
ecclesiastics,  to  have  all  the  advantage  in  the  argument. 
Tlie  king,  that  he  might  employ  the  weapons  of  temporal 
power  remaining  in  his  hands,  suspended  the  payment  of 
Peter's  pence  ;  he  made  advances  towards  an  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  violent  wars  with  Pope  Alexander ;  he  dis- 
covered some  intentions  of  acknowledging  Pascal  III.  the 
present  Anti-pope,  who  was  protected  by  that  emperor ; 
and  by  these  expedients  he  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  en- 
terprising though  prudent  pontiff,  from  proceeding  to 
extremities  against  liim. 

But  the  violence  of  Becket, still  more  than  »  j,  ,,^ 
the  nature  of  the  controversy,  kept  affairs 
from  remaining  long  in  suspense  between  the  parties.  Tliat 
prelate,  instigated  by  revenge,  and  animated  by  the  present 
glory  attending  his  situation,  pushed  matters  to  a  decision, 
and  issued  a  censure,  excommunicating  the  king's  chief 
ministers  by  name,  and  comprehending  in  general  all  those 
who  favoured  or  obeyed  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
These  Constitutions  he  abrogated  and  annulled ;  he  ab- 
solved all  men  from  the  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to 
observe  them ;  and  he  suspended  the  spiritual  thunder 
over  Henry  himself,  only  that  the  prince  might  avoid  the 
blow  by  a  timely  repentance.'' 

The  "situation  of  Henry  was  so  unha|)py,  that  he  could 
employ  no  expedient  for  saving  his  ministers  from  tins 
terrible  censure,  but  by  appealing  to  the  Pope  himself,  and 
having  recourse  to  a  tribunal  whose  authority  he  had  him- 
self attempted  to  abridge  in  this  very  article  of  appeals,  and 
which  he  Knew  was  so  deeply  engaged  on  the  side  of  his 
adversary.  But  even  this  expedient  was  not  likelv  to  be 
long  effectual.  Becket  had  obtained  from  the  tope  a 
legantine  coraraission  over  England  ;  and  in  virtue  of^  that 
authority,  which  admitted  of  no  appeal,  he  summoned  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  others,  to  attend  him, 
and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  the  ecclesi- 
astics, sequestered  on  his  account,  to  be  restored  in  two 
months  to  all  their  benefices.  But  John  of  Oxford,  the 
king's  agent  with  the  Pope,  had  the  address  to  procure 
orders  for  suspending  this  sentence ;  and  he  gave  the  pon- 
tiff such  hopes  of  a  speedy  reconcilement  between  the  king 
and  Becket,  that  two  legates,  William  of  Pavia  and  Otho, 
were  sent  to  Normandy,  where  the  king  then  resided,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  find  expedients  for  that  ])urpose. 
But  the  pretensions  of  the  parties  were  as  yet  too  opposite 
to  admit  of  an  accommodation.  The  king  required,  that 
all  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  should  be   ratified; 
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Becket,  lliat  previously  to  any  ajireement,  he  and  his  ad- 
herents should  be  restored  to  then-  possessions  ;  and  as  tlie 
legates  had  no  power  to  pronounce  a  definitive  sentence 
on  either  side,  the  negociation  soon  after  came  to  nothing. 
The  Cardinal  of  Pavia  also,  being  much  attached  to  Henry, 
took  care  to  protract  the  negociation  ;  to  mitigate  the  I'ope, 
by  the  accounts  which  he  sent  of  that  prince's  conduct ; 
and  to  procure  him  every  possible  indulgence  from  the  see 
of  Rome.  About  this  time,  the  king  had  also  the  address 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  the  mairiage  of  his  third  son, 
Gcofirey,  with  the  heiress  of  Brittany  ;  a  concession  wliich, 
considering  Henry's  demerits  towards  the  church,  gave 
great  scandal  both  to  Becket,  and  to  his  zealous  patron, 
the  King  of  France. 

A  D  11B7  "^^  intricacies  of  the  feudal  law  had,  in 
"     '  that  age,  rendered  the  boundaries  of  power 

between  the  prince  and  his  vassals,  and  between  one 
prince  and  another,  as  uncertain  as  those  between  the 
crown  and  the  mitre ;  and  all  wars  took  their  origin  from 
disputes,  which,  had  there  been  any  tribunal  possessed  of 
power  to  enforce  their  decrees,  ought  to  have  been  de- 
cided only  before  a  court  of  judicature.  Henry,  in  prose- 
cution of  some  controversies,  in  which  he  w;ts  involved 
with  the  Count  of  Auvergne,  a  vassal  of  the  duchy  of 
Guienne,  had  invaded  the  territories  of  that  nobleman  ; 
who  had  recourse  to  the  Ring  of  France,  his  superior 
lord,  for  protection,  and  thereby  kindled  a  war  between 
the  two  monarchs.  But  this  war  was,  as  usual,  no  less 
feeble  in  its  operations,  than  it  was  frivolous  in  its  cause 
and  object ;  and  after  occasioning  some  mutual  deprcda- 
tions,«  and  some  insurrections  among  the  barons  of  Poic- 
tou  and  Guienne,  was  terminated  by  a  peace.  The  terms 
of  this  peace  were  rather  disadvantageous  to  Henry,  and 
prove  that  that  prince  had,  by  reason  of  his  contest  with 
the  church,  lost  the  superiority  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  over  the  crown  of  France :  an  additional 
motive  to  him  for  accommodating  these  differences. 

The  Pope  and  the  king  began  at  last  to  perceive,  that, 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  neither  of  them  could 
expect  a  final  and  decisive  victory  over  the  other,  and  that 
they  had  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  the  duration  of 
the  controversv.  Though  the  vie:our  of  Henrv's  government 
had  confirmed  his  authority  in  all  his  dominions,  his 
throne  might  be  shaken  by  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  if  England  itself'could,  by  its  situation,  be  more 
easily  guarded  against  the  contagion  of  superstitious  pre- 
judices, his  French  provinces  at  least,  whose  communica- 
tion was  open  with  the  neighbouring  st;ites,  would  be 
much  exposed,  on  that  account,  to  some  great  revolution 
or  convulsion.'  He  could  not,  therefore,  reasonably 
imagine  that  the  Pope,  while  he  retamed  such  a  check 
upon  him,  would  formally  recognise  the  Constitutions  of 
CHarendon,  which  both  put  an  end  to  papal  pretensions  in 
England,  and  would  give  an  example  to  other  states  of 
asserting  a  like  independency .s  Pope  Alexander  on  the 
other  hand,  being  still  engaged  in  dangerous  wars  with 
the  Eraperor  Frederic,  might  justly  apprehend,  that  Henry, 
rather  than  relinquish  claims  of  such  importance,  would 
join  the  party  of  his  enemy ;  and  as  the  trials  hitherto 
made  of  the  spiritual  weapons  by  Becket  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  his  expectation,  and  every  thing  had  remained 

A  D  1108  1"'^'  '"  ^"  '^^  king's  dominions,  nothing 
seemed  impossible  to  the  capacity  and 
vigilance  of  so  great  a  monarch.  The  disposition  of  minds 
on  both  sides,  resulting  from  these  circumstances,  pro- 
duced frequent  attempts  towards  an  accommodation  ;  but 
as  both  parties  knew  that  the  essential  articles  of  the  dis- 
pute could  not  then  be  terminated,  they  entertained  a 
perpetual  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  were  anxious  not  to 
lose  the  least  advantage  in  the  negociation.  Tlie  nuncios, 
GratKui  and  \'ivian,  having  received  a  commission  to  en- 
deavour a  reconciliation,  met  with  the  king  in  Normandy  ; 
and  after  all  differences  seemed  to  be  adjusted,  Henry 
offered  to  sign  the  treaty,  with  a  salvo  to  his  royal  dignity ; 
which  gave  such  umbrage  to  Becket,  that  the  negociation, 
in  the  end,  became  fruitless,  and  the  excommunications 
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were  renewed  against  the  king's  ministers.  Another 
negociation  was  conducted  at  ftfontmirail,  in  presence  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  French  prelates ;  where 
Becket  also  offered  to  make  his  submissions,  with  a  salvo 
to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  liberties  of  the  church ; 
which,  for  the  like  reason,  was  extremely  offensive  to  the 
king,  and  rendered  the  treaty  abortive.  A 
third  conference,  under  the  same  mediation,  '  ' 
was  broken  off,  by  Becket's  insisting  on  a  like  reserve  in 
his  submissions  ;  and  even  in  a  fourth  treaty,  when  all  the 
terms  were  adjusted,  and  when  the  primate  expected  to  be 
introduced  to  tlie  king,  and  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace, 
which  it  was  usual  for  princes  to  grant  in  those  times,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  of  forgiveness, 
Henry  refused  him  that  honour ;  under  pretence,  that, 
during  his  anger,  he  had  made  a  rash  vow  to  that  purpose. 
This  formality  sen'ed,  among  such  jealous  spirits,  to  pre- 
vent the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and  though  the  difh- 
culty  was  attempted  to  he  overcome  by  a  dispensation 
which  the  Pope  granted  to  Henry  from  his  vow,  that 
prince  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  depart  from  the  reso- 
lution which  he  had  taken. 

In  one  of  these  conferences,  at  which  the  French  king 
was  present,  Henry  said  to  that  monarch  :  "  There  have 
been  many  Kings  of  England,  some  of  greater,  some  of 
less  authority  than  myself;  there  have  also  been  many 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  holy  and  good  men,  and 
entitled  to  every  kind  of  respect :  let  Becket  but  act  to- 
wards me  with  the  same  submission  which  the  greatest  of 
his  predecessors  have  paid  to  the  least  of  mine,  and  there 
shall  be  no  controversy  between  us."  Lewis  was  so  struck 
with  this  state  of  the  case,  and  with  an  offer  which  Henry 
made  to  submit  his  cause  to  the  French  clergy,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  condemning  the  primate,  and  withdraw- 
ing his  friendship  from  him  during  some  time  :  but  the 
bigotry  of  that  prince,  and  their  common  animosity  against 
Henry,  soon  produced  a  renewal  of  their  former  good 
correspondence. 

All  difficulties  were  at  last  adjusted  be-  a.  D.  1170. 
tween  the  parties ;  and  the  king  allowed  --d  Jub'- 
Becket  to  return,  on  conditions  which  may  be  esteemed 
both  honourable  and  advantageous  to  that  Compromise 
prelate.  He  was  not  required  to  give  up  any  '>;"'  Beckti. 
rights  of  the  church,  or  resign  any  of  those  pretensions 
which  had  been  the  original  ground  of  the  controversy. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  these  questions  should  be  buried  lu 
oblivion;  but  that  Becket  and  his  adherents  should, 
vrithout  making  further  submission,  be  restored  to  all  their 
livings,  and  that  even  the  possessors  of  such  benefices  as 
depended  on  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  filled 
during  the  primate's  absence,  should  be  expelled,  and 
Becket  have  liberty  to  supply  the  vacancies.''  In  re- 
turn for  concessions  which  entrenched  so  deeply  on  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Henry  reaped  only  the 
advantage  of  seeing  his  ministers  absolved  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  pronounced  against  them,  and 
of  preventing  the  interdict,  which,  if  these  hard  conditions 
had  not  been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be  laid  on  all 
his  dominions.'  It  was  easy  to  see  how  much  he  dreaded 
that  event,  when  a  prince  of  so  high  a  spirit  could  submit 
to  terms  so  dishonourable  in  order  to  prevent  it.  So 
anxious  was  Henry  to  accommodate  all  differences,  and 
to  reconcile  himself  fiilly  with  Becket,  that  he  took  the 
most  extraordinary  steps  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  even, 
on  one  occasion,  humiliated  himself  so  far  as  to  hold  the 
stirnip  of  that  haughty  prelate  while  he  mounted.^ 

But  the  king  attained  not  even  that  temporary  tranquil- 
lity which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from  these  expedients. 
During  the  heat  of  his  quarrel  with  Becket,  while  he  was 
every  day  expecting  an  interdict  to  be  laid  on  his  king- 
dom", and  a  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be  fiilminated 
against  his  person,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  have  his 
son,  Prince  Henry,  associated  with  him  in  the  royalty,  and 
to  make  him  be  crowned  king  by  the  hands  of  Roger, 
Archbishop  of  York.  By  this  precaution  he  both  insured 
the  succession  of  that  prince,  which,  considering  the  many 
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past  irri;i.'ularitit's  in  tliat  point,  could  not  but  be  esteemed 
somewhat  precarious ;  and  he  preseiTed  at  least  his  family 
on  the  throne,  if  the  sentence  of  excommunication  should 
have  the  eft'ect  which  he  dreaded,  and  should  make  his 
subjects  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him.  Thonirh  this 
design  was  conducted  with  expedition  and  secrecy, 
Beeket,  before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  had  got  in- 
telligence of  it :  and  being  desirous  of  obstructing  all 
Henry's  measures,  as  well  as  anxious  to  prevent  this 
affront  to  himself,  who  pretended  to  the  sole  right,  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  officiate  in  the  coronation, 
he  had  inhibited  all  the  prelates  of  England  from  assisting 
at  this  ceremony,  had  procured  from  the  Pope  a  mandate 
to  the  same  purpose,'  and  had  incited  the  Kmg  of  France 
to  protest  against  the  coronation  of  young  Henry,  unless 
the  princess,  daughter  of  that  monarcli,  should  at  the  same 
time  receive  the  royal  unction.  There  prevailed  in  that 
age  an  opinion,  which  was  akin  to  its  other  superstitions, 
that  the  roval  unction  w;rs  essential  to  the  exercise  of  royal 

?ower :'"  it  was  therefore  natural  bodi  for  the  King  of 
'ranee,  careful  of  his  daughter's  establishment,  and  for 
Beeket,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  to  demand,  in  the 
treaty  with  Henry,  some  satisfaction  in  this  essentia! 
jioint.  Henry,  after  apologizing  to  Lewis  for  tlie  omission 
with  regard  to  INIargaret,  and  excusing  it  on  account  of 
the  secrecy  and  despatch  requisite  for  conducting  that 
measure,  promised  that  the  ceremony  should  be  renewed 
in  the  persons  both  of  the  prince  and  princess :  and  he 
assured  Beeket,  that  besides  receiving  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  Roger  and  the  other  bishops  for  the  seeming 
aft'ront  put  on  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  primate  should, 
a.s  a  further  satisfaction,  recover  his  rights  by  officiating 
in  this  coronation.  But  the  violent  spirit  of  Beeket,  elated 
by  the  power  of  the  church,  and  by  the  victory  which  lie 
had  already  obtained  over  his  sovereign,  was  not  content 
with  this  voluntary  compensation,  but  resolved  to  make 
the  injury,  which  lie  pretended  to  have  suffered,  a  handle 
for  taking  revenge  on  all  his  enemies.  On  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  met  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Salisbury,  who  were  on  their  journey  to 
the  King  in  Normandy  :  he  notified  to  the  archbishop  the 
sentence  of  suspension,  and  to  the  two  bishops  that  of 
excommunication,  which,  at  his  solicitation,  the  Pope  had 
Becket's  rfiiirn  pronounccd  against  them.  Keginald  de 
frombauibimitiii.  \\'avrenne,  and  Gervase  de  Cornhill,  two  of 
the  king's  ministers  who  were  employed  on  their  duty  in 
Kent,  asked  him,  on  hearing  of  this  bold  attempt,  whether 
he  meant  to  bring  fire  and  sword  into  the  kingdom  ?  But 
the  primate,  heedless  of  the  reproof,  proceeded,  in  the 
most  ostentatious  manner,  to  take  possession  of  his  dio- 
cese. In  Rochester,  and  all  the  towns  through  whiLli  he 
passed,  he  w;is  received  with  the  shouts  and  acclamations 
of  the  populace.  As  he  approached  Southwark,  the  clergy, 
tlie  laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  fortli  to  meet 
him,  and  celebrated  with  hymns  of  joy  his  triumphant 
entrance.  And  though  he  vv^rs  obligedj  by  order  of  the 
young  prince,  who  resided  at  \\'oodstoke,  to  return  to  his 
diocese,  he  found  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  when  he 
reckoned  upon  the  higliest  veneration  of  the  public  to- 
wards his  person  and  his  dignity.  He  proceeded,  there- 
fore, with  the  more  courage,  to  dart  his  spiritual  thunders  : 
he  issued  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Ro- 
bert de  Brock,  and  Nigel  de  Sackville,  with  many  others, 
who  either  had  assisted  at  tiie  coronation  of  the  prince,  or 
been  active  in  the  late  persecution  of  the  exiled  clergv. 
This  violent  measure,  by  which  he  in  effect  denounced 
war  against  the  king  himself,  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
vindictive  disposition  and  imperious  character  of  Beeket ; 
but  as  this  prelate  was  also  a  man  of  acknowledged  abili- 
ties, we  are  not,  in  his  passions  alone,  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  his  conduct,  when  he  proceeded  to  these  extremi- 
ties against  his  enemies.  His  sagacity  had  led  him  to 
discover  all  Henry's  intentions  ;  and  he  proposed,  hv  this 
bold  and  unexpected  assault,  to  jjrevent  the  execution  of 
them. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  dispositions  of  his 
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people,  was  become  sensible  that  his  enterprise  had  been 
too  l)old  in  establishing  the  Constitutions  of  (,'larendon,  in 
defining  all  the  branches  of  royal  power,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  extort  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  from 
tlie  Pope,  an  express  avowal  of  these  disputed  preroga- 
tives. Conscious  also  of  his  own  violence  in  attempting 
to  break  or  subdue  the  inflexible  ]n-imate,  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  undo  that  me;isure  wliich  had  given  his  enemies 
such  advantage  against  him ;  and  he  was  contented  that 
the  controversy  should  terminate  in  that  ambiguous  man- 
ner, which  was  the  utmost  that  princes,  in  those  ages,  could 
hope  to  uitain  in  their  disputes  with  tlie  see  of  Rome. 
Thougli  he  dropped,  for  tlie  present,  the  .prosecution  of 
Beeket,  he  still  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  maintain- 
ing, that  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  original 
ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  botli  the  ancient  customs  and 
the  jiresent  law  of  the  realm  :  and  though  he  knew  tliat 
the  papal  clergy  asserted  them  to  be  impious  in  them- 
selves, as  well  as  abrogated  by  the  sentence  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  he  intended,  in  spite  of  their  clamoure, 
steadily  to  put  tliose  laws  in  execution,"  and  to  trust  to 
his  own  abilities,  and  to  the  course  of  events,  for  success 
in  that  perilous  enterprise.  He  hojied  that  Becket's  ex- 
perience of  a  six  years'  exile  would,  after  his  pride  was 
fully  gratified  by  his  restoration,  be  sufficient  to  teach  him 
more  reserve  in  his  opposition ;  or  if  any  controversy 
arose,  lie  expected  thenceforth  to  engage  in  a  more  favour- 
able cause,  and  to  maintain  with  advanta^ge,  while  the 
jinmate  was  now  in  his  power,"  the  anciert  and  undoubt- 
ed customs  of  the  kingdom  against  the  usurpations  of  tlie 
clergy.  But  Beeket  determined  not  to  betray  the  eccle- 
siastical privileges  by  liis  connivance,P  and  apprehensive 
lest  a  prince  of  such  profound  policy,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  own  way,  might  probably  in  the  end  prevail, 
resolved  to  take  all  the  adv.antage  wliich  his  present  vic- 
tory gave  him,  and  to  disconcert  the  cautious  measures  of 
the  king,  by  the  vehemence  and  vigour  of  his  own  con- 
duct.i  Assured  of  support  from  Rome,  he  was  little  in- 
timidated by  dangers,  which  his  courage  taught  him  to 
despise,  and  which,  even  if  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  would  serve  only  to  gratify  his  ambition 
and  thirst  of  glory .i" 

When  the  suspended  and  excommunicated  prelates 
arrived  at  Baieux,  where  the  king  then  resided,  and  com- 
plained to  him  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Beeket,  he 
instantly  perceived  the  consequences ;  was  sensible  that 
his  whole  plan  of  operations  was  overthrown;  foresaw 
that  the  dangerous  contest  between  the  civil  and  spiritual 
powers,  a  contest  which  he  himself  had  first  roused,  but 
which  he  had  endeavoured,  by  all  his  lite  negociations 
and  concessions,  to  appease,  must  come  to  an  immediate 
and  decisive  issue ;  and  he  was  thence  thrown  into  the 
most  violei  t  commotion.  Tlie  Archbishop  of  York  re- 
marked to  him,  that,  so  long  as  Beeket  lived,  he  could 
never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillitv  :  the  king  him- 
self being  vehemently  agitated,  burst  forth  into  an  ex- 
clamation agzinst  his  servants,  whose  want  of  zeal,  he 
said,  had  so  long  left  him  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of 
that  ungrateful  and  imperious  prelate.^  Four  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  Reginald  Fitz-l'rse,  William  de  Traci, 
Hugh  de  ^loreville,  and  Richard  Brito,  taking  these  pas- 
sionate expressions  to  be  a  hint  for  BecKet's  death,  imme- 
diately communicated  their  thoughts  to  each  ether ;  and 
swearing  to  avenge  their  prince's  quarrel,  secretly  with- 
drew from  court.'  Some  menacing  expressions  which 
they  had  drop|)ed,  gave  a  suspicion  of  their  design ;  and 
the  king  despatched  a  messenger  ;ifter  them,  charging 
them  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  person  of  the  pri- 
mate ;"  but  these  orders  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  their 
fatal  purpose.  Tlie  four  assassins,  though  tney  took  dif- 
ferent roads  to  England,  arrived  nearly  about  the  same 
time  at  Saltwoode  iiejir  Canterbury ;  and  being  there 
joined  by  some  assistants,  they  proceeded  in  great  haste 
to  the  iirchiepiscopal  palace.  'They  found  the  primate, 
who  trusted  entirely  to  the  sacredness  of  his  charactir, 
verv  slenderly  attended  ;  ;md  though  tliev  threw  out  miv  , 
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menaces  and  re]iroaclies  against  him,  he  was  so  incapable 

of  fear,  that,  without  using  any  jirecantions  apainst  their 

violence,  he  immediately  went  to  St.  IJenedii  t's  church 

n  c  "a        '"^  ''^'"'  ^f^spers.     Tliey  followed  liim  tliitlier, 

Miir.ler'oi'      attacked  him  before  the  altar,  and  havinj; 

i*"'!""*  *  cloven  his  head  with  many  blows,  retired 
Without  meeting  any  opposition.  1  his  was 
the  tragical  end  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  prelate  of  tlie  most 
lofty,  intrepid,  and  inflexible  spirit,  who  was  able  to  cover, 
to  tlie  world,  and  probably  to  himself,  the  enterprises  of 
pride  and  ambition,  under  the  disguise  of  sanctity  and  of 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion  :  an  extraordinary  per- 
sonage, surely,  liad  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  his  first 
station,  and  had  directed  the  vehemence  of  his  character 
to  the  support  of  law  and  justice;  instead  of  being  en- 
gaged by  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  to  sacrifice  all 
private  duties  and  public  connexions  to  ties  which  he 
miagined,  or  re|iresented,  as  superior  to  every  civil  and 
political  consideration.  But  no  man,  who  enters  into  the 
genius  of  that  age,  can  reasonably  doubt  of  this  prelate's 
sincerity.  The  spirit  of  superstition  was  so  jirevalent, 
that  it  infallibly  caught  every  careless  reasoner,  much 
more  every  one  whose  interest,  and  honour,  and  ambition, 
were  engaged  to  support  it.  All  the  wretched  literature 
of  the  times  was  enlisted  on  that  side :  some  faint  glim- 
merings of  common  sense  might  sometimes  pierce  through 
the  thick  cloud  of  ignorance,  or,  what  was  worse,  the  illu- 
sions of  perverted  science,  which  had  blotted  out  the  sun, 
and  enveloped  the  face  of  nature  :  but  tliose  who  preserved 
themselves  untainted  by  the  general  contagion,  (iroceeded 
on  no  principles  which  they  could  pretend  to  justify  ; 
they  were  more  indebted  to  their  total  want  of  instruc- 
tion, than  to  their  knowledge,  if  they  still  retained  some 
share  of  understanding :  folly  was  possessed  of  all  the 
schools  as  well  as  all  the  churches ;  and  her  votaries  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  philosophers,  together  with  the  ensigns 
of  spiritual  dignities.  Tiiroughout  that  large  collection  of 
letters,  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  we  find,  in 
all  the  retainers  of  that  aspiring  jirelate,  no  less  than  in 
himself,  a  most  entire  and  absolute  conviction  of  the 
reason  and  piety  of  their  own  pai-ty,  and  a  disdain  of 
their  antagonists :  nor  is  there  less  cant  and  grimace  in 
their  style,  when  they  address  each  other,  than  when  they 
compose  manifestos  for  the  perusal  of  the  public.  The 
spirit  of  revenge,  violence,  and  ambition,  which  accom- 
panied their  conduct,  instead  of  forming  a  presumption  of 
liypocrisy,  are  the  surest  pledges  of  their  sincere  attach- 
ment to  a  cause,  which  so  much  flattered  these  domineer- 
ing passions. 

„  .  ..  Henry,  on  the  first  report  of  Becket's  vio- 

'  lent  measures,  had  purposed  to  have  him 
arrested,  and  had  already  taken  some  steps  towards  the 
execution  of  that  design  :  but  the  intelligence  of  his  mur- 
der threw  the  prince  into  great  consternation  ;  and  he  was 
immediately  sensible  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  so  unexpected  an  event. 
An  archbishop  of  reputed  sanctity,  assassinated  before  the 
altar,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  on  account  of 
his  zeal  in  maintaining  ecclesiastical  privileges,  must  attain 
the  liiffhest  honours  of  martyrdom  ;  while  his  murderer 
would  be  ranked  among  the  most  bloody  tyrants  that  ever 
were  exposed  to  the  hatred  and  detestation  of  mankind. 
Interdicts  and  excommunications,  weajons  in  themselves 
so  terrible,  would,  he  foresaw,  be  armed  with  double 
force,  when  employed  in  a  cause  so  much  calculated  to 
work  on  the  human  jiassions,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  eloquence  of  popular  preachers  and  declalmers.  In 
vain  would  he  plead  his  own  innocence,  and  even  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  fact:  he  was  sufficiently  guilty,  if  the 
church  thought  proper  to  esteem  him  such  :  and  his  con- 
currence in  Becket's  martyrdom,  becoming  a  religious 
opinion,  would  be  received  with  all  the  implicit  credit 
which  beionsred  to  the  most  established  articles  of  faith. 
These  considerations  gave  the  king  the  most  unaffected 
concern ;  and  as  it  was  extremely  his  interest  to  clearhimself 
from  all  suspicion,  he  took  no  care  to  conceal  the  depth  of 
his  affliction."'  He  shut  himself  up  from  the  light  of  day, 
and  from  all  commerce  with  his  servants  :  he  even  refused, 
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during  tliree  days,  all  food  and  sustenance  :«  the  courtiers, 
apprehending  dangerous  efl'ects  from  his  despair,  were  at 
last  obliged  to  break  in  upon  his  solitude;  and  they  em- 
IJJoyed  every  topic  of  consolation,  induced  him  to  accept 
of  nourishment,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  taking  pre- 
cautions against  the  consequences  which  he  so  justly  an- 
prehended  from  the  murder  of  the  primate. 

The  point  of  chief  importance  to  Henry  jj., 
was  to  convince  the  Pope  of  his  innocence  ;  ami  silhmission 
or  rather,  to  persuade  him  that  he  would  "^ "'"  '""'•'■ 
reap  greater  advantages  from  the  submissions  of  England, 
than  from  proceeding  to  extremities  against  that  kingdom. 
Tlie  Archbishop  of  Roiien,  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Evreux,  witli  five  persons  of  inferior  quality,  were  imme- 
diately des|.atched  to  Rome,y  and  orders  were  given  them 
to  perform  their  journey  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
Though  the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  were 
so  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe,  which  were 
Slink  in  profound  ignorance,  and  were  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  its  character  and  conduct ;  the  Pope  was  so  little 
revered  at  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded 
tl'.e  gates  of  Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  govern- 
ment in  that  city  ;  and  the  ambassadors,  who,  fi-om  a  dis- 
tant extremity  of  Europe,  carried  to  him  the  humble  or 
rather  abject  submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate  of  the  age, 
found  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him,  and 
to  throw  themselves  at  hi.s'  feet.  It  was  at  length  agreed, 
that  Richard  Barre,  one  of  their  number,  should  leave  the 
rest  behind,  and  run  all  the  hazards  of  the  passage,^  in 
order  to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  ensue 
from  any  delay  in  giving  satisfaction  to  His  Holiness. 
He  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  Alexander  was  already 
wrought  up  to  the  greatest  rage  against  the  king,  that 
Becket's  partisans  were  daily  stimulating  him  to  revenge; 
that  the  King  of  France  had  exhorted  him  to  fulminate 
the  most  dreadful  sentence  against  England  ;  and  that  the 
very  mention  of  Henry's  name  before  the. sacred  coll?ge 
was  received  with  every  expression  of  horror  and  ex- 
ecration. The  Tluirsday'before  Easter  was  now  approach- 
ing, when  it  is  customary  for  the  Pope  to  denounce  annua! 
curses  against  all  his  enemies ;  and  it  was  expected,  that 
Henry  should,  with  all  the  preparations  peculiar  to  the 
discharge  of  that  sacred  artillery,  be  solemnly  compre- 
hended in  the  number.  But  Barre  found  means  "to  appease 
the  jiontifF,  and  to  deter  him  from  a  measure  which,  if  it 
failed  cf  success,  could  not  afterwards  be  easily  recalled  : 
the  anathemas  were  only  levelled  in  general  against  all  the 
actors,  accomplices,  and  abettors  of  Becket's  murder. 
Tlie  Abbot  of  Valasse,  and  the  Archdeacons  of  Salisbury  ■ 
and  Lisieux,  with  others  of  Henry's  ministers,  who  soon 
after  arrived,  besides  asserting  their  prince's  innocence, 
made  oath  before  the  whole  consistory,  that  he  would 
stand  to  the  Pope's  judgment  in  the  affair,  and  make  every 
submission  that  should  be  refpiired  of  him.  The  teiTible 
blow  was  thus  artfully  eluded  ;  the  Cardinals  Albert  and 
Theodin  were  appointed  legates  to  examine  the  cause, 
and  Avere  ordered  to  jiroceed  to  Normandy  for  that  pur- 
nose  ;  and  though  Henry's  foreign  dominions  were  already 
laid  under  an  interdict  b'v  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  Becket  s 
great  partisan,  and  the  Pope's  legate  in  France,  the 
general  expectation,  that  the  monarch  would  easily  excul- 
|)ate  himself  from  any  concurrence  in  the  guilt,  kept  every 
one  in  suspense,  and  prevented  all  the  bad  consequences 
which  might  be  dreaded  from  that  sentence. 

The  clergy,  meanwhile,  though  their  rase  w^as  happily 
diverted  from  falling  on  the  king,  were  not  idle  in  magni- 
fying the  sanctity  of  Becket;  in  extolling  the  merits  of  his 
martyrdom ;  and  in  exalting  him  above  all  that  devoted 
tribe,  who  in  several  ages  had,  by  their  blood,  cemented 
the  fabric  of  the  temple.  Other  saints  had  only  borne 
testimony  by  their  sufltrings  to  the  general  doctrines  of 
Christianity';  but  Becket  had  sacrificed  his  life  to  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy;  and  this  peculiar 
merit  challenged,  and  not  in  vain,  a  suitable  acknowledg- 
ment to  his  aiemory.  Endless  were  the  paneiivncs  on  Ins 
virtues;  and  the  miracles  wrouglit  by  his  reliques  were 
more  numerous,  more  nonsensical,  and  more  impudently 
attested,  than  those  which  ever  filled  the  legend  of  any 
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confessor  or  martyr.  Two  years  after  his  death  he  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Alexander ;  a  solemn  jubilee  was 
established  for  celebrating  his  merits ;  his  body  was  re- 
moved to  a  magnificent  shrine,  enriched  with  presents 
I'rom  all  parts  of  Christendom ;  pilgrimages  were  per- 
formed to  obtain  his  intercession  with  heaven ;  and  it  was 
computed,  tliat  in  one  year  above  a  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  arrived  in  Canterbury,  and  paid  their  devotions 
at  Ins  tomb.  It  is  indeed  a  mortifying  reflection  to  those 
who  are  actuated  by  the  love  of'  fame,  so  justly  deno- 
minated the  last  infirmitv  of  noble  minds,  that  the  wisest 
legislator,  and  most  exalted  genius  that  ever  reformed  or 
enlightened  the  world,  can  never  expect  such  tributes  of 
praise  as  are  lavished  on  the  memory  of  pretended  saints, 
whose  whole  conduct  was  probably,  to  the  last  degree, 
odious  or  contemptible,  and  whose  industry  was  entirely 
directed  to  the  pursuit  of  objects  pernicious  to  mankind. 
It  is  only  a  conqueror,  a  personage  no  less  entitled  to  our 
hatred,  who  can  pretend  to  the  attainment  of  equal  renown 
and  glory. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  before  we  conclude  the 
subject  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  that  the  king,  during  his 
controversy  with  that  prelate,  was  on  every  occasion  more 
;mxious  than  usual  to  express  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  to 
avoid  all  aj)pearance  of  a  profane  negligence  on  that  head. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  the  imposing  of  a  tax  on  all  his 
dominions  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy  Land,  now  threat- 
ened by  the  famous  Saladine :  this  tax  amounted  to  two 
pence  a  pound  for  one  year,  and  a  penny  a  pound  for  the 
four  subsequent.*  Almost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  laid 
a  like  imposition  on  their  subjects,  which  received  the 
name  of  Saladine's  tax.  During  this  period,  there  came 
over  from  Germany  about  thirty  heretics  of  both  sexes, 
under  the  direction  of  one  Gerard  ;  simple  ignorant  peo- 
ple, who  could  give  no  account  of  their  faith,  but  declared 
themselves  ready  to  suffer  for  tlie  tenets  of  their  master. 
They  made  only  one  convert  in  England,  a  woman  as 
ignorant  as  themselves ;  yet  they  gave  such  umbrage  to 
the  cler";y,  that  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  secular 
arm,  and  were  punished  by  being  burned  on  the  forehead, 
and  then  whipped  through  the  streets.  They  seemed  to 
exult  ill  their  sufferings,  and  as  they  went  along,  sung  the 
beatitude.  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  hate  you  and  persecute 
you.''  After  they  were  whipped,  they  were  thrust  out 
almost  naked  in  "the  midst  of  winter,  and  perished  through 
cold  and  hunger ;  no  one  daring,  or  being  -willing,  to  give 
them  the  least  relief.  \\'e  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
tenets  of  these  people :  for  it  would  be  imprudent  to  rely 
on  the  representations  left  of  them  by  the  clergy,  who  affirm 
that  tliey  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
unity  of  the  church.  It  is  probable  that  their  departure 
from  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  was  still  more  subtle  and 
minute.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  first  that  ever  suf- 
fered for  heresy  in  England. 

As  soon  as  Henry  found  that  he  was  in  no  immediate 
danger  from  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Ireland ;  a  design  which  he  had 
Ion"  projected,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  recover  his 
credit,  somewhat  impaired  by  his  late  transactions  with 
the  hierarchy 
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litli  the 
Wars  and  insurrections — Wai"  with  Seotlaml — Pensince  of  Hem  v  .... 
Betkefs  murder— William.  Kin^rof  Scotland,  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner— 'I'lie  king's  accommodation  with  hi.s  sons — llie  kind's  equitable 
administration— Crusades— Hevolt  of  Prince  Kirhard— Death  and  cha- 
racter ot  Henry — Miscellaneous  transactions  of  his  reign. 

A.  I).  1171.  As  Britain  was  first  peopled  from  Gaul, 
Sute  ol  Ireland,  go  was  Ireland  probably  from  Britain  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  seem  to  have  been  so 
many  tribes  of  the  Celta;,  who  derive  their  origin  from  an 


antiquity  that  lies  f;u'  beyond  the  recofds  of  any  history 
or  tradition.  The  Irish,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  liad 
been  buried  in  the  most  profound  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance ;  and  as  they  were  never  coni)uered,  or  even  invaded, 
by  the  Romims,  from  whom  all  the  western  world  derived 
its  civility,  they  continued  still  in  the  most  rude  state  of 
society,  and  were  distinguished  by  those  vices  alone,  to 
wliich  human  nature,  not  tamed  by  education,  or  restrain- 
ed by  laws,  is  for  ever  subject.  The  small  principalities, 
into  which  they  were  divided,  exercised  per^ietual  rapine 
and  violence  against  each  other;  the  uncertain  succession 
of  their  princes  was  a  coutinual  source  of  domestic  con- 
vulsions ;  the  usual  title  of  each  petty  sovereign  was  the 
murder  of  his  predecessor;  courage  and  force,  though 
exercised  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  were  more  honour- 
ed than  any  pacific  virtues ;  and  the  most  simple  arts  of 
life,  even  tillage  and  agriculture,  were  almost  wholly 
unknown  among  them.  They  had  felt  the  invasions  of 
the  Danes  and  the  other  northern  tribes ;  but  these 
inroads,  which  had  spread  barbarism  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irish ;  and  the  only 
towns  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  island,  had  been 
planted  along  the  coast  by  the  freebooters  of  Norway  and 
Denmark.  The  other  inhabitants  exercised  pasturage  in 
the  open  country  ;  sought  protection  from  any  danger  in 
their  forests  and  morasses ;  and  being  divided  by  the 
fiercest  animosities  against  each  other,  were  still  more 
intent  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  than  on  the  expe- 
dients for  common  or  even  for  private  interest. 

Besides  many  small  tribes,  there  were  in  the  age  of 
Ilenrv  II.  five  principal  sovereignties  in  the  island,  Slun- 
ster,  Leinster,  ftleath,  LHster,  and  Connaught ;  and  as  it 
had  been  usual  for  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  to  take 
the  lead  in  their  wars,  there  was  commonly  some  prince, 
who  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  act  as  monarch  of  Ireland. 
Roderic  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  was  then  ad- 
vanced to  this  dignity ;»  but  his  government,  ill  obeyed 
even  within  his  own  territory,  could  not  unite  the  people 
in  any  measures  either  for  tlie  establishment  of  order,  or 
for  defence  against  foreigners.  The  ambition  of  Henry 
had,  very  early  in  his  reign,  been  moved,  by  the  prospect 
of  these  advantages,  to  attempt  the  subjecting  of  Ireland; 
and  a  pretence  was  only  wanting  to  invade  a  people  who, 
being  always  confined  to  their  own  island,  had  never 
given  any  reason  of  complaint  to  any  of  their  neighbours. 
For  this  purpose,  he  had  recourse  to  Rome,  which 
assumed  a  right  to  dispose  of  kingdoms  and  empires; 
and,  not  foreseeing  the  dangerous  disputes,  w-hich  he  was 
one  day  to  maintain  with  that  see,  he  helped,  for  present, 
or  rather  for  an  imaginary,  convenience,  to  give  sanction 
to  claims  which  were  now  become  dangerous  to  all  sove- 
reigns. Adrian  III.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  was 
by  birth  an  Englishman ;  and  being,  on  tnat  account,  the 
more  disposed  to  oblige  Henry,  he  was  easily  persuaded 
to  act  as  master  of  the  world,  and  to  make,  without  any 
hazard  or  expense,  the  acquisition  of  a  great  island  to  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  Irish  had,  by  precedent  mis- 
sions from  the  Britons,  been  imperfectly  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and,  what  the  Pope  regarded  as  the  surest 
mark  of  their  imperfect  conversion,  they  followed  the 
doctrines  of  their  first  teachers,  and  had  never  acknow- 
ledged any  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Adrian,  there- 
fore, in  the  vear  1156  issued  a  bull  in  favour  of  Henry; 
in  which,  after  premising  that  this  jirince  had  ever  shown 
an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the  church  of  God  on  earth, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  saints  and  elect  in 
heaven  ;  he  represents  his  design  of  subduing  Ireland  as 
derived  from  the  same  pious  motives :  he  considers  his 
care  of  previously  applying  for  the  apostolic  sanction  as 
a  sure  earnest  of  success  and  victory  ;  aud  having  establish- 
ed it  as  a  point  incontestable,  that  all  christian  kingdoms 
belong  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  acknowledges  it 
to  be  his  own  duty  to  sow  among  them  the  seeds  of  the 
gospel,  which  might  in  the  last  day  fructify  to  their  eternal 
salvation  :  he  cxiiorts  the  king  to  invade  Ireland,  in  order 
to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  natives,  and 
oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  house,  a  penny  to 
the  see  of  Rome  :  he  gives  him  entire  right  and  authority 
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over  tlie  island,  commands  all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him 
as  llieir  sovereign,  and  invests  with  full  power  all  such 
CoUly  instruments  '.us  he  should  think  proper  to  employ  in 
ai  enterprise  thus  calculated  for  the  glory  of  (Jod  and  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  men.''  Henry,  though  armed 
with  this  authority,  did  not  immediately  put  his  design  in 
execution  ;  but  being  detained  by  more  mteresting  busi- 
ness on  the  co'.ituient,  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  invading  Ireland. 

Derniot  Macmorrogh,  King  of  Lemster,  had,  by  his 
licentious  tyranny,  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  sub- 
jects, who  seized  with  alacrity  the  first  occasion  that  offer- 
ed, of  throwing  off' the  yoke,  which  was  become  grievous 
and  oppressive  to  them.  This  prince  had  formed  a  design 
on  Dovergilda,  wife  of  Ororic,  Prince  of  BrefTny ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence,  who,  being 
obliged  to  visit  a  distant  part  of  his  territory,  had  left  his 
wife  secure,  as  he  thought,  in  an  island  surrounded  by  a 
bog,  he  suddenly  invaded  the  place  and  carried  off  the 
princess.'^  This  exploit,  though  usual  among  the  Irish, 
and  rather  deemed  a  proof  of  gallantry  and  spirit,''  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  the  husband  ;  who,  having  col- 
lected forces,  and  being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of 
Roderic,  King  of  Connausht,  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Dermot,  and  expelled  him  his  kingdom.  The  exiled 
prince  had  recourse  to  Henry,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
Guienne,  craved  his  assistance  in  restoring  him  to  his 
sovereignty,  and  offered,  on  that  event,  to  hold  his  king- 
dom in  vassalage  under  the  crown  of  Encland.  Henry, 
whose  views  were  already  turned  towards  making  acqui- 
sitions in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the  offer  ;  but  being  at 
that  time  embarrassed  bv  the  rebellions  of  his  French  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  by  his  disputes  with  the  see  of  Rome,  he 
declined  for  the  present  embarking  in  the  enterprise,  and 
gave  Dermot  no  further  assistance  than  letters  patent,  by 
which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions."  Dermot,  sup- 
ported by  this  authority,  came  to  Bristol ;  and  after  en- 
deavouring, though  for  some  time  in  vain,  to  engage 
adventurers  in  the  enterprise,  he  at  last  formed  a  treaty 
\vitli  Richard,  surnamed  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Strigul. 
This  nobleman,  who  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Clare, 
had  impaired  his  fortune  by  expensive  pleasure ;  and 
being  ready  for  any  desperate  undertaking,  he  promised 
assistance  to  Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  should  espouse 
Eva,  daughter  of  that  prince,  and  be  declared  heir  to  all 
his  dominions.'  While  Richard  was  assembling  his  suc- 
cours, Dermot  went  into  \\'ales ;  and  meeting  with  Robert 
Fitz-Stephens,  constable  of  Abertivi,  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald,  ne  also  engaged  them  in  his  service,  and  obtained 
their  promise  of  mvading  Ireland.  Being  now  assured  of 
succour,  he  returned  privately  to  his  own  state ;  and  lurk- 
ing in  the  monastery  of  Femes,  which  he  had  founded, 
(for  this  ruffian  was  also  a  founder  of  monasteries,)  he 
prepared  every  thingfor  the  reception  of  his  English  allies.'^ 
Conquest  of  The  tToops  of  Fitz-Stephcns  were  first 
that  islau.i.  ready.  That  gentleman  landed  in  Ireland 
with  thirty  knights,  sixtv  esquires,  and  three  hundred 
archers ;  hut  this  small  body,  being  brave  men,  not  un- 
acquainted witli  discipline,  and  completely  armed,  a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  Ireland,  struck  a  great  terror 
into  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  seemed  to  menace 
them  with  some  signal  revolution.  The  conjunction  of 
Maurice  de  Pendergast,  who,  about  the  same  time,  brought 
over  ten  knights  and  sixtv  archers,  enabled  Fitz-Stephens 
to  attempt  the  siege  of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited  by  the 
Danes;  and  after  eaining  an  advantage,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  place.*"  Soon  after,  Fitz-Gerald  arrived 
with  ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  a  hundred  archers  ; ' 
and  being  joined  by  the  former  adventurers,  composed  a 
force  which  nothing  in  Ireland  was  able  to  witlist.ind. 
Roderic,  the  chief  monarch  of  the  island,  was  foiled  in 
different  actions ;  the  Prince  of  Ossory  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, and  give  hostages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour;  and 
Dermot,  not  content  with  being  restored  to  his  kingdom 
of  Leinster,  projected  the  dethronini;  of  Roderic,  and 
aspired  to  tlie  sole  dominion  over  the  Irish. 
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111  prosecution  of  these  views,  he  sent  over  a  messenger 
to  the  Earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the  performance  of  his 
promise,  and  displaying  the  mighty  a(lvant:igcs  which 
might  now  be  reaped  by  a  reinforcement  of  wiulike  troops 
from  England.  Richard,  not  satisfied  with  the  geiieral 
allowance  given  by  Henry  to  all  his  subjects,  went  to  that 
prince,  then  in  Normandy  ;  and  having  obtained  a  cold  or 
ambiguous  permission,  prepared  himself  for  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  He  first  sent  over  Raymond,  one  of  his 
retinue,  with  ten  knights  and  seventy  archers,  who,  land- 
ing near  Waterford,  defeated  a  bojy  of  three  thousand 
Irish  that  had  ventured  to  attack  him  ;  i<  and  as  Richard 
himself,  who  brought  over  two  hundred  horse,  and  a  body 
of  archers,  joined,  a  few  days  after,  the  victorious  Eng- 
lish, they  made  themselves  masters  of  Waterford,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin,  which  was  taken  by  assault.  Roderic, 
in  revenge,  cut  off'  the  head  of  Dermot's  natural  son,  who 
had  been  left  as  a  hostage  in  his  hands  ;  and  Richard, 
marrying  Eva,  became  soon  after,  by  the  death  of  Dermot, 
master  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend 
his  authority  over  all  Ireland.  Roderic,  and  the  other 
Irish  princes,  were  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and  combining 
together,  besieged  Dublin  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  :  but  Earl  Richard,  making  a  sudden  sally  at  the 
head  of  ninety  knights,  with  their  followers,  put  this 
numerous  army  to  rout,  chased  them  off  the  field,  and 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter.  None  in  Ireland  now 
dared  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  English.' 

Henry,  jealous  of  the  progress  made  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, sent  orders  to  recall  all  the  English,  and  he  made 
preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in  person  : "'  but  Ricliard, 
ancf  the  other  adventurers,  found  means  to  appease  him,  by 
making  him  the  most  humble  submissions,  and  offering  to 
hold  all  their  acquisitions  in  vassalage  to  his  crown." 
The  monarch  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred knights,  besides  other  soldiers  :  he  found  the  Irish 
so  dispirited  by  their  late  misfortunes,  that,  in  a  progress 
which  he  made  through  the  island,  he  had  no  other  occu- 
pation than  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  new  subjects. 
He  left  most  of  the  Irish  chieftains  or  princes  in  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  territories  ;  bestowed  some  lands  on 
the  English  adventurers  ;  gave  Earl  Richard  the  commis- 
sion of  Seneschal  of  Ireland ;  and  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
months,  returned  in  triumph  to  England.  By  these  trivial 
exploits,  scarcely  worth  relating,  except  for  the  importance 
of  the  consequences,  was  Ireland  subdued,  and  annexed 
to  the  English  crown. 

The  low  state  of  commerce  and  industry,  during  those 
ages,  made  it  impracticable  for  princes  to  support  regular 
armies,  which  might  retain  a  conquered  country  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  the  extreme  barbarism  and  poverty  of  Ireland 
could  still  less  afford  means  of  bearing  tne  expense.  The 
only  expedient,  by  which  a  durable  conquest  could  then 
be  made  or  maintained,  was  by  pouring  in  a  multitude  of 
new  inhabitants,  dividing  among  t'lem  the  lands  of  the 
vanquished,  establishing  them  in  all  offices  of  trust  and 
authority,  and  thereby  transforming  the  ancient  inhabitants 
into  a  new  people.  Bv  this  policy,  the  northern  invaders 
of  old,  and  of  late  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  had  been  able 
to  fix  their  dominions,  and  to  erect  kingdoms,  which  re- 
mained stable  on  their  foundations,  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  posteritv  of  the  first  conquerors.  But  the  state  of 
Ireland  rendered  that  island  so  little  inviting  to  the  Eng- 
lish, that  onlv  a  few  of  desperate  fortunes  could  be  per- 
suaded, from' time  to  time,  to  transport  themselves  thither;" 
and  instead  of  reclaiming  the  natives  from  their  unculti- 
vated manners,  thev  were  gradually  assimilated  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  'and  desenerated  from  the  customs  of 
their  own  nation.  It  was  also  found  requisite  to  bestow 
great  militarv  and  arbilrarv  powers  on  the  leaders,  who 
commanded  a  handful  of  r'nen  amidst  such  hostile  multi- 
tudes ;  and  law  and  equity  in  a  little  time  became  as  much 
unknown  in  the  Enghsh  settlements,  as  they  had  ever  been 
among  the  Irish  tribes.  Palatinates  were  erected  m  favour 
of  the  new  adventurers ;  independent  authority  conferred ; 
the  natives,  never  fuUv  subdued,  still  retained  their  ani- 
mosity against  the  conquerors ;  their  hatred  was  retaliated 
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by  like  injuiies ;  aiid  from  these  causes,  die  Irish,  (liirins; 
the  course  of  four  centuries,  remaiueil  still  savaje  ami  un- 
tractable.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  tliat  the  island  was  fully  subdued ;  nor  till  that  of 
her  successor,  tliat  it  fpive  hopes  of  becoming  a  useful 
conquest  to  the  English  nation. 

Besides  that  the  easy  and  peaceable  submission  of  the 
Irish  left  Henry  no  further  occupation  in  that  island,  he 
was  recalled  from  it  by  another  incident,  which  was  of  the 
last  importance  to  his  mteiest  and  safety.  The  two  legates, 
Albert  and  Theodni,  to  whom  was  committed  the  trial  of 
his  conduct  in  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Becket,  were  ar- 
rived in  Normandy  ;  and  being  impatient  of  delay,  sent 
him  fi-e<iuent  letters,  full  of  menaces,  if  he  protracted  any 
longer  making  his  appearance  before  them.P  He  hastened 
therefore  to  Normandy,  and  had  a  conference  mth  them  at 
Savigny,  wliere  their  demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  he 
broke  off  tlie  negociation,  threatened  to  return  to  Ireland, 
and  bade  them  do  their  worst  against  him.  They  per- 
ceived that  the  season  was  now  past  for  taking  advantage 
of  tliat  tragical  incident ;  which,  nad  it  been  hotly  pursued 
by  interdicts  and  excommunications,  was  capable  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  kingdom  into  combustion.  But  the  time 
which  Ilenrv  had  happily  gained  had  contributed  to  ap- 
pease the  minds  of  men.  The  event  could  not  now  have 
the  same  influence  as  when  it  was  recent ;  and  as  the 
clergy  every  day  looked  for  an  aceommodation  with  the 
king,  they  had  not  opposed  the  pretensions  of  his  partisans, 
who  had  been  very  industrious  in  representing  to  the  people 
his  entire  innocence  in  Uie  murder  of  the  primate,  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  designs  formed  by  the  assassins.  The 
legates  therefore  found  themselves  obliged  to  lower  their 
terms  ;  and  Henry  was  so  fortunate  as  to  conclude  an 
accom.m  datiou  with  them.  He  declared  upon  oath,  be- 
fore the  reliques  of  the  saints,  tliat,  so  far  from  command- 
ing or  desiring  the  deatli  of  the  archbishop,  he  was  ex- 
tremely irrieved  when  he  received  intelligence  of  it.  But 
as  the  passion,  which  he  had  expressed  on  account  of  that 
prelate  s  conduct,  had  probably  been  the  occasion  of  his 
murder,  he  stijiulated  the  following  conditions,  as  an  atone- 
,j^^  .  ,  .  ment  for  the  offence.  He  promised,  that  he 
comuiodaiion  should  pardon  all  such  as  had  been  banished 
llome'" ™"" "'^  ''"^  adhering  to  Becket,  and  should  restore 
them  to  tlieir  livings ;  that  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury should  be  reinstated  in  all  its  ancient  possessions; 
that  he  should  pay  the  Templars  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
for  the  subsistence  of  two  hundred  knights  durinsf  a  year 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  that  he  should  himself  take  the  cross 
at  the  Christmas  foUowins,  and,  if  the  Pope  required  it, 
serve  three  vears  against  the  intidels  either  in  Spain  or 
Palestine ;  that  he  should  not  insist  on  the  observance  of 
such  customs,  derogatory  to  ecclesiastical  privileges,  as  had 
been  introduced  in  his  own  time ;  and  that  he  should  not 
obstruct  appcals.to  the  Pope  in  ecclesia-stical  causes,  but 
should  content  himself  with  exacting  sufficient  security 
from  such  clergymen  as  left  his  dominions  to  prosecute  an 
appeal,  that  they  should  attempt  nothinj  against  the  rights 
of  his  crown.i  Upon  signing  tliese  concessions,  Henrv 
received  absolution  from  the  let'ates,  and  was  confirmed  in 
the  grant  of  Ireland  made  by  Pope  Adrian;'  and  nothing 
proves  more  strongly  the  creat  abilities  of  this  monarcli, 
than  his  extricating  himself,  on  such  easy  terms,  from  so 
difficult  a  situation.  He  h.ad  always  insisted,  that  the  laws 
estiiblished  at  Clarendon  contained  not  any  new  claims, 
but  the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  was  still 
at  liberty,  notwithstanding  the  articles  of  this  agreement, 
to  maintain  his  pretensions.  Appeals  to  the  Pope  were 
indeed  permitted  by  that  treaty ;  but  as  the  king  was  also 
permitted  to  exact  reasonable  securities  from  the  parties, 
and  might  stretch  his  demands  on  this  head  a.s  far  as  he 
pleased,  he  had  it  virtually  in  his  power  to  ]irevent  the 
Pope  from  reaping  any  advantage  by  tliis  seemiiiir  con- 
cession. And,  on  the  whole,  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don remained  still  the  law  of  the  realm ;  though  the  Pope 
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and  his  legates  seem  so  little  to  have  conceived  tlie  king's 
power  to  lie  under  any  legal  limitations,  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  his  departing,  by  treaty,  from  one  of  the 
most  momentous  articles  of  these  Constitutions,  without 
requiring  any  repeal  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom. 

Henry,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controversy  with  the 
ecclesiastics  and  witli  the  see  of  Rome,  seemed  now  to 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human  grandeur  and  felicity, 
and  to  be  equally  happy  in  his  domestic  situation  and  in 
his  political  government.  A  numerous  progeny  of  sons 
and  daughters  gave  both  lustre  and  autliority  to  his  crown, 
prevented  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  re- 
pressed all  pretensions  of  the  ambitious  barons.  The 
king's  precaution  also,  in  establishing  the  several  branches 
of  his  family,  seemed  well  calculated  to  prevent  all  jealousy 
among  the  brothers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  greatness  of  his 
family.  He  had  appointed  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  to  be 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  and  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
raine;  terntories  which  lay  contiguous,  and  which,  by  that 
means,  might  easily  lend  to  each  other  mutual  assistance, 
both  against  intestine  commotions  and  foreign  invasions. 
Richard,  his  second  son,  was  invested  in  the  duchy  of 
Guienne,  and  county  of  Poictou  ;  Geoffrey,  his  tliird  son, 
inherited,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  duchy  of  Brittany;  and 
the  new  conquest  of  Ireland  was  destined  for  the  appanage 
of  John,  his  fourth  son.  He  had  also  negoeiated,  in  favour 
of  this  last  prince,  a  marriage  with  Adelais,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Humbert,  Count  of  Savoy  and  jlaurienne;  and 
was  to  receive,  as  her  dowry,  considerable  demesnes  in 
Piedmont,  Savoy,  Bresse,  and  Dauphiny.*  But  this  ex- 
altation of  his  family  excited  the  jealousy  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours, who  made  those  very  sons,  whose  fortunes  he  had 
so  anxiously  established,  tlie  means  of  imbittering  his 
future  life,  and  disturbing  his  government. 

Young  Henry,  who  w;is  rising  to  man's  estate,  began  to 
disnlay  his  character,  and  aspire  to  independence.  Brave, 
amuitious,  liberal,  munificent,  affable ;  he  discovered 
qualities  which  give  great  lustre  to  youth  ;  prognosticate 
a  shining  fortune ;  but,  u'.less  tempered  in  mature  age 
with  discretion,  are  the  forerunners  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties.' It  is  said,  that  at  the  time  when  tliis  prince  received 
the  royal  unction,  his  father,  in  order  to  give  greater  dig- 
nity to  the  ceremony,  officiated  at  table  as  one  of  die  reti- 
nue ;  and  observed  to  his  son,  that  never  king  was  more 
royally  served.  It  ix  twthiiiff  ertruordiwiri/,  said  voung 
Henry  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  if  the  son  of  a  count  should 
serve  the  son  of  a  king.  This  saying,  wliich  miglit  |)a.ss 
only  for  an  innocent  pleasantry,  or  even  for  an  oblique 
compliment  to  his  father,  was  however  regarded  as  a  symp- 
tom of  his  aspiring  temper ;  and  his  conduct  soon  after 
justified  the  conjecture. 

Henry,  agreeably  to  die  promise  which  lie  had  given 
both  to  the  Pope  and  French  king,  permitted  his  son  to 
be  crowned  anew  by  tlie  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Roiien, 
and  associated  the  Princess  ilargaret,  spouse 
to  young  Henry,  in  the  ceremony."    He  after-       '    '     '" 
wards  allowed  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father-in-law  at 
Paris,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  instilling   into  the 
young  prince  those  ambitious  sentiments,  to  which  he 
was  natur;dly  but  too  much  inclined."     Though  it  had 
been  the  constant  practice  of  France,  ever  npj.„n„,,.„ 
since  the  accession  of  tlie  Capetiaii  line,  to  iitnry  aud'iiu"" 
crown  the  son  during  the  lifetime  of  the  '"■'"I'ei's. 
father,  without  conferring  on  him  any  present  participation 
of  royalty ;  Lewis  persuaded  his  son-in-law,  that,  by  this 
ceremony,  which  in  those  ages  was  deemed  so  important, 
he  had  acquired  a  title  to  sovereignty,  and  that  the  king 
could  not,  without  injustice,  exclude  him  firom  immediate 

Possession  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  a  part,  of  his  dominions, 
n  consequence  of  tliese  extravagant  ideas,  young  Henry, 
on  his  return,  desired  the  king  to  resign  to  him  either  the 
crown  of  England,  or  the  duchy  of  Normandy  ;  discovered 
great  discontent  on  tlie  reftisal ;  spoke  in  the  most  un- 
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dulifiil  terms  of  his  fiillier ;  ami  soon  after,  in  concert  with 
Lewis,  iiiaiW  liis  escape  to  Paris,  wliere  he  was  protected 
and  supported  by  tliat  monarcli. 

While  lleiiry  was  alarmed  at  this  incident,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  dangerous  intrifiues,  or  even  of  a  war,  which, 
whether  successful  or  not,  must  be  extremely  calamitous 
and  disagreeable  to  him,  he  received  intelligence  of  new 
misfortunes,  which  must  have  affected  him  in  the  most 
sensible  manner.  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  disgusted  her 
first  husband  by  her  gallantries,  was  no  less  offensive  to 
her  second  by  her  jealousy;  and  after  tliis  manner  caiTied 
to  extremity,  in  the  ditl'erent  periods  of  her  life,  every 
circumstance  of  female  weakness.  She  communicated 
her  discontents  against  Henry  to  her  two  younger  sons, 
Geoflrey  and  Richard ;  persuaded  them  that  they  were 
also  entitled  to  present  possession  of  the  territories  assign- 
ed to  them  ;  engaged  them  to  fly  secretly  to  the  court  of 
France;  and  was  meditating,  Herself,  an  escape  to  the 
same  court,  and  had  even  put  on  man's  apparel  for  that 

{mrpose,  when  she  was  seized  by  orders  from  her  hus- 
)and,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  Tims,  Europe  saw 
with  astoni.shment  the  best  and  most  indulgent  of  parents 
at  war  with  his  whole  famdy  ;  three  boys,  scarcely  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  require  a  great  monarch,  in  the  full 
vigour  of  his  age  and  height  of  his  reputation,  to  dethrone 
liimself  in  their  favour ;  and  several  princes  not  ashamed  to 
support  them  in  these  unnatural  and  absurd  pretensions. 

Ilenry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  disagreeable  situa- 
tion, had  recourse  to  the  court  of  Rome  :  though  sensible 
of  the  danger  attending  the  inteq)osition  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  temporal  disputes,  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  as 
his  superior  lord,  to  excommunicate  his  enemies,  and  bv 
these  censures  to  reduce  to  obedience  his  undutiftil  chil- 
dren, whom  he  found  such  reluctance  to  punish  by  the 
sword  of  tlie  magistrate."  Alexander,  well  pleased  to 
exert  his  power  in  so  justifiable  a  cause,  issued  the  bulls 
required  of  him  :  but  it  was  soon  found,  that  these  spirit- 
ual weapons  had  not  the  same  force  as  when  employed  in 
a  spiritual  controversy ;  and  that  the  clergy  were  verv 
negligent  in  supporting  a  sentence  which  was  nowise  caf- 
culated  to  promote  the  immediate  interests  of  their  order. 
The  king,  after  taking  in  vain  diis  humiliating  step,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  enlist  such  auxi- 
liaries, as  are  the  usual  resource  of  tyrants,  and  have  sel- 
dom been  employed  by  so  wise  and  just  a  monarch. 

The  loose  government  which  prevailed  in  all  the  states 
of  Europe,  the  many  private  wars  carried  on  among  the 
neighbouring  nobles,  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
any  general  execution  of  the  laws,  had  encouraged  a  tribe 
of  banditti  to  disturb  everv  where  the  public  peace,  to 
infest  the  highways,  to  pillage  the  open  country,  and  to 
brave  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  even  the 
e.xcommunications  of  the  church,  which  were  fulminated 
against  them.y  Troops  of  them  were  sometimes  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  one  prince  or  baron,  sometimes  in  that 
of  another :  they  often  acted  in  an  independent  manner, 
under  leaders  of  their  own  :  the  peaceable  and  industrious 
inhabitants,  reduced  to  poverty  by  their  ravages,  were  fre- 
quently obliged,  for  subsistence,  to  betake  themselves  to 
a  like  disorderly  course  of  life  :  and  a  continual  intestine 
war,  pernicious  to  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  execution  of 
justice,  was  thus  ciuried  on  in  the  bowels  of  every  king- 
dom." Those  desperate  ruffians  received  the  name  some- 
times of  Brabangons,  sometimes  of  Routiers  or  Cotte- 
reaux ;  but  for  what  reason  is  not  agreed  by  historians  : 
and  they  formed  a  kind  of  societv  or  government  among 
themselves,  which  set  at  defiance  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
greatest  monarchs  were  not  ashamed,  on  occasion,  to  have 
recourse  to  their  assistance :  and  as  their  habits  of  war 
and  depredation  had  given  them  experience,  hardiness, 
and  courage,  they  generally  composed  the  most  formid- 
able part  of  those  armies,  which  decided  the  political 
miarrcls  of  princes.  Several  of  them  were  enlisted  among 
tlie  forces  levied  by  Henry's  enemies  ;»  but  the  great  trea- 
sures amassed  by  that  prince  enabled  him  to  engage  more 
numerous  troops  of  them  in  his  service ;  and  the  situation 
of  his  affairs  rendered  even  such  banditti  the  onlv  forces 
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on  wl'.ose  fidelity  he  could  rejiosc  any  confidence.  His 
licentious  barons,  disgusted  with  a  vigilant  government, 
were  more  desirous  of  being  ruled  by  young  princes, 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  remiss  in  their  conduct,  and 
profuse  in  their  grants ;''  and  as  tlie  king  had  insured  to 
his  sons  the  succession  to  everv  particular  province  of  liis 
dominions,  the  nobles  dreaded  no  danger  in  adhering  to 
those  who,  they  knew,  must  some  time  become  their  sove- 
reigns. Prompted  bv  tliese  motives,  many  of  the  Norman 
nobility  had  deserted  to  his  son  Ilenry  ;  the  lireton  and 
(Jascon  barons  seemed  equally  disjiosed  to  embrace  the 
quarrel  of  Geoffrey  and  Richard.  Disaffection  liad  crept 
in  among  the  English ;  and  the  Earls  of  ]>eicester  and 
Chester  in  particular  had  openly  declared  against  the 
king.  Twenty  thousand  Brabancons,  therefore,  joined  to 
some  troops  which  he  brought  over  from  Ireland,  and  a 
few  barons  of  approved  fidelity,  formed  the  sole  force 
with  which  he  intended  to  resist  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  in  order  to  bind  the  confederates  in  a  closer 
union,  summoned  at  Paris  an  assembly  of  tiie  chief  vassals 
of  the  crown,  received  their  approbation  of  his  measures, 
and  engaged  them  by  oath  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  young 
Henry.  This  prince,  in  return,  bound  himself  by  a  like 
tie  never  to  desert  his  French  allies  ;  and  having  made 
a  new  great  seal,  he  lavishly  distributed  among  them 
many  considerable  parts  of  those  territories  which  he  pur- 
posed to  conquer  from  his  father.  Tlie  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders, Boulogne,  Blois,  and  Eu,  partly  moved  bv  the 
general  jealousy  arising  from  Henry's  ])0wcr  and  ambi- 
tion, partly  allured  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  advantage 
from  the  inconsiderate  temper  and  the  necessities  of  the 
voung  prince,  declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
NVilliam,  King  of  Scotland,  had  also  entered  into  thig 
great  confederacy ;  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  a  general 
invasion  on  different  parts  of  the  king's  extensive  and  fac- 
tious dominions. 

Hostilities  were  first  commenced  by  the  Counts  of 
Flanders  and  Boulogne,  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 
Those  princes  laid  siege  to  Aumale,  which  was  delivered 
into  their  hands  by  the  treachery  of  the  count  of  that  name  : 
this  nobleman  surrendered  himself  prisoner ;  and  on  pre- 
tence of  thereby  paying  his  ransom,  opened  the  gates  of 
all  his  other  fortresses.  The  two  counts  next  besieged 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  Drincourt :  but  the  Count 
of  Boulogne  was  here  mortally  wounded  in  tlie  assault ; 
and  this  incident  ])ut  some  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
Fleraisii  arms. 

In  another  quarter,  the  King  of  France,  wars  ami  in- 
being  strongly  assisted  by  his  vassals,  as-  surrections. 
sembled  a  great  army  of  seven  thousand  knights  and  their 
followers  on  horseback,  and  a  proportion.able  number  of 
infantry  :  carrying  young  Henry  along  with  him,  he  laid 
siege  to  Verneiiil,  which  was  vigorously  defended  by  Hugh 
de  Lacv  and  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  the  governor.  After 
he  had  lain  a  month  before  the  place,  the  garrison,  being 
straitened  for  provisions,  were  obliged  to  capitulate ; 
and  they  engaged,  if  not  relieved  within  three  days,  to 
surrender  the  town,  and  to  retire  into  the  citadel,  (jn  the 
hist  of  these  days,  Ilenry  appeared  with  his  army  upon 
the  heights  above  Verneiiil.  Lewis,  dreading  an  attack, 
sent  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  the  Count  of  Blois  to  the 
English  camp,  and  desired  that  next  day  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  conference,  in  order  to  establish  a  general 
peace,  and  terminate  the  difference  between  Henry  and 
his  sons.  'The  king,  who  passionately  desired  this  ac- 
commodation and  suspected  no  fraud,  gave  his  consent ; 
but  Lewis,  that  morning,  obliging  the  g-arrison  to  surren- 
der, according  to  the  capitulation,  set  fire  to  the  place,  and 
began  to  retire  widi  his  array.  Henry,  provoked  at  this 
artifice,  attacked  the  rear  with  vigour,  put  tliem  to  rout, 
did  some  execution,  and  took  several  prisoners.  The 
French  armv,  as  their  time  of  service  was  now  expired, 
immediatelv  dispersed  themselves  into  their  several  pro- 
vinces ;  and  left  Henry  firee  to  prosecute  his  advantaires 
against  his  other  enemies. 

The  nobles  of  Brittany,  instigated  by  the  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter and  Raljih  de  Foug'eres,  were  all  in  arms  ;  but  their 
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progress  was  checked  by  a  liodv  of  Braban(;ons,  which 
tlic  kini»,  after  Lewis's  retreat,  "had  sent  against  them. 
Tlie  two  armies  came  to  an  action  near  Dol ;  where  tlie 
rebels  were  defeated,  fifteen  hundred  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  leaders,  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Fouireres,  obliKed 
to  take  shelter  in  the  town  of  Dol.  Henry  hastened  to 
form  the  siege  of  Uiat  place,  and  carried  on  the  attack 
with  such  ardour,  that  he  obliged  the  governor  and  garri- 
son to  surrender  tliemselves  prisoners.  By  these  vigorous 
measures  and  happy  successes,  the  insurrections  were 
entirely  quelled  in  Brittany ;  and  the  king,  thus  fortunate 
in  all"  quarters,  willingly  agreed  to  a  conference  with 
Lewis,  in  hopes  that  his  enemies,  finding  all  their  miglity 
etibrts  entirely  frustrated,  would  terminate  hostilities  on 
some  moderate  and  reasonable  conditions. 

Tlie  two  monarchs  met  between  Trie  and  Gisors ;  and 
Henry  had  here  the  mortification  to  see  his  three  sons  in 
the  retinue  of  his  mortal  enemy.  As  Lewis  had  no  other 
pretence  for  war,  than  supporting  the  claims  of  the  young 
iirinces,  the  king  made  them  such  ofliers  as  chddren  might 
be  ashamed  to  insist  on,  and  could  be  extorted  from  him 
by  nothing  but  his  paternal  aflection,  or  by  the  jiresent  ne- 
cessity of  his  affairs."^  He  insisted  only  on  retainmg  the 
sovereisn  authority  in  all  his  dominions ;  but  offered 
young  Henry  half  the  revenues  of  England,  with  some 
places  of  surety  in  tliat  kingdom  ;  or,  if  he  ratlier  chose  to 
reside  in  Normandy,  half  the  revenues  of  that  duchy,  with 
all  those  of  Anjou^  He  made  a  like  offer  to  Richard  in 
Guienne :  he  promised  to  resign  Brittany  to  Geoffrey ; 
and  if  these  concessions  were  not  deemed  sufficient,  he 
agreed  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  Pope's  legates,  who 
were  present,  should  require  of  him.<'  The  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester was  also  present  at  the  negociation  ;  and  either  from 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  or  from  a  view  of  abruptly 
breaking  off  a  conference  which  must  cover  the  allies  with 
confusion,  he  gave  vent  to  the  most  violent  reproaches 
against  Henry,  and  he  even  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  as 
if  he  meant  to  attempt  some  violence  against  him.  This 
furious  action  threw  the  whole  company  into  confusion, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  treaty.e 

The  chief  hopes  of  Henry's  enemies  seemed  now  to 
depend  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  where  his  au- 
thority was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  One 
article  of  Prince  Henry's  agreement  with  his  foreign  con- 
federates was,  that  he  should  resign  Kent,  with  Dover, 
and  all  its  other  fortresses,  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  :•  yet  so  little  national  or  public  spirit  prevailed 
among  the  independent  English  nobility,  so  wholly  bent 
were  they  on  the  aggrandizement  each  of  himself  and  his 
own  family,  that  notwithstanding  this  pernicious  con- 
cession, which  must  have  produced  the  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom, the  greater  part  of  them  had  conspired  to  make  an 
insurrection,  and  to  sujiport  the  prince's  pretensions.  The 
king's  principal  resource  lay  in  the  church  and  the  bishops, 
with  whom  he  was  now  in  perfect  asreement ;  whether 
that  the  decency  of  their  character  made  them  ashamed  of 
supporting  so  unnatural  a  rebellion,  or  that  they  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  Henry's  atonement  for  the  murder  of 
Becket,  and  for  his  former  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  immu- 
nities. That  prince,  however,  had  resigned  none  of  the 
essential  rights  of  his  crown  in  the  accommodation ;  he 
maintained  still  the  same  prudent  jealousy  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  admitted  no  legate  into  England,  without  his 
swearing  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  royal  preroga- 
tives ;  and  he  had  even  obliged  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  jiretended  to  a  free  election  on  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  death  of  Becket,  to  choose  Roger,  prior  of  Dover,  in 
the  jilace  of  that  turbulent  prelate. g 

War  wiih  Scot-  The  King  of  Scotland  made  an  irruption 
lami.  into  Northumberland,  and  committed  great 
deva.stations ;  but  being  opposed  by  Richard  de  Lucv, 
whom  Henry  had  left  guardian  of  the  realm,  he  retreated 
into  his  own  countrv,  and  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms. 
I'his  truce  enabled  the  guardian  to  march  southward  with 
liis  army,  in  order  to  oppose  an  invasion,  which  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  Flemings,  had 
made  ujion  Suffolk.  The  Flemings  had  been  joined  by 
Hugh  Bigod,  who  made  them  masters  of  his  castle  of 
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Framlingham ;  and  marching  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, where  they  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Leicester's 
vassals,  they  were  met  by  Lucy,  who,  assisted  by  Hum- 
phrey Bohun,  the  Constable,  and  the  Earls  of  Arundel, 
Gloucester,  and  Cornwall,  had  advanced  to  Farnham, 
with  a  less  numerous  but  a  braver  army  to  oppose  them. 
The  Fleminirs,  who  were  mostly  weavers  anci  artificers, 
(for  manufactures  were  now  beginning  to  be  established  in 
Flanders,)  were  broken  in  an  instant,  ten  thousand  of 
tliem  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  remains  of  the  invaders  were  glad 
to  compound  for  a  safe  retreat  into  their  own  country. 

Tliis  great  defeat  did  not  dishearten  the 
malcontents ;  who,  being  supported  by  the  ■  ■  i  ■ 
alliance  of  so  many  foreign  princes,  and  encouraged  by  the 
king's  own  sons,  determined  to  persevere  in  their  enter- 
prise. The  EarLof  Ferrars,  Roger  de  Mowbrav,  Archetil 
de  Mallorv,  Richard  de  Morreville,  Hamo  de  Mascie,  to- 
gether v/iih  many  friends  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and- 
Chester,  rose  in  arms :  the  fidelity  of  the  Earls  of  Clare 
and  Gloucester  was  suspected  ;  and  the  guardian,  though 
vigorously  supported  by  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
king's  natural  son  by  the  fair  Rosamond,  found  itdiflicult 
to  defend  himself  on  all  quarters,  from  so  many  open  and 
concealed  enemies.  The  more  to  augment  the  confusion, 
the  King  of  Scotland,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  broke 
into  the  northern  provinces  with  a  great  army  ''  of  80,000 
men  ;  which,  though  undisciplined  and  disorderly,  and 
better  fitted  for  committing  devastation,  than  for  executing 
any  military  enterprise,  was  become  dangerous  from  the 
present  factious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  kingdom. 
Henry,  who  had  baffled  all  his  enemies  in  France,  and 
had  put  his  frontiers  in  a  posture  of  defence,  now  found 
England  the  seat  of  danger ;  and  he  determined  by  his 
presence  to  overawe  the  malcontents,  or  by  his  conduct 
and  courage  to  subdue  them.     He  landed  at  ^ 

Southampton  ;  and  knowing  the  influence  of  Penam  eV' 
superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  '''".'■J','"''     , 

,     K  1        ,T  1  1        '       '  1      Becket  s  niurtler. 

he  hastened  to  Canterbury,  m  order  to  make 
atonement  to  the  ashes  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  tender 
his  submissions  to  a  dead  enemy.  As  soon  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  he  dismounted, 
walked  barefoot  towards  it,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
shrine  of  the  saint,  remained  in  fasting  and  prayer  during 
a  whole  day,  and  watched  all  night  the  holy  reliqnes. 
Not  content  with  this  hvpocritical  devotion  towards  a 
man,  whose  violence  and  ingratitude  had  so  long  dis- 
ipiieted  his  government,  and  had  been  the  object  of  his 
most  inveterate  animosity,  he  submitted  to  a  penance  still 
more  singular  and  humiliating.  He  assembled  a  chapter 
of  the  monks,  disrobed  himself  before  them,  put  a  scourge 
of  discipline  into  the  hands  of  each,  and  presented  his  bare 
shoulders  to  the  lashes  which  these  ecclesiastics  suc- 
cessively inflicted  upon  him.  Next  day  he  received  abso- 
lution ;  and  departing  for  London,  got  soon  after  the 
agreeable  intelligence  of  a  great  victory  which  his  generals 
had  obtained  over  the  Scots,  and  which  being  gained,  as 
was  reported,  on  the  very  day  of  his  absolution,  was  re- 
garded as  the  earnest  of  his  final  reconciliation  with  Heaven 
and  with  Thomas  a  Becket. 

William  King  of  Scots,  though  repulsed  before  the 
castle  of  Prudhow,  and  other  fortified  places,  had  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  depredations  upon  the  northern 
provinces  :  but  on  the  approach  of  Ralph  de  Glanville, 
the  famous  justiciary,  seconded  by  Bernard  de  Baliol, 
Robert  de  Stuteville,  Odonel  de  Umfreville,  William  de 
Vesci,  and  other  northern  barons,  together  with  the  gal- 
lant Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  thought  proper  to  retreat 
nearer  his  own  country,  and  he  fixed  his  camp  at  AInwic. 
He  had  here  weakened  his  army  extremely,  by  sending 
out  numerous  detachments  in  order  to  extend  his  ra- 
vages ;  and  he  lay  absolutely  safe,  as  he  imagined,  from 
any  attack  of  the  "enemy.  But  Glanville,  informed  of  his 
situation,  made  a  hasty  and  fatiguing  march  to  Newcas- 
tle; and,  allowing  his  soldiers  only  a  small  interval  for 
refreshment,  he  immediately  set  out  towards  evening  for 
Alnwic.  He  marched  that  night  above  ,3,^j„| 
thirty  miles ;  arrived  in  the  morning,  under 
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cover  of  a  mist,  near  the  Scottish  camp;  and,  rcyardles.s 
ot'llie  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  he  began  the  attack 
with  his  small  but  determined  body  of  cavalry.  William 
was  living  in  sucli  supine  security,  that  he  took  the  Eng- 
lish, at  first,  for  a  body  of  his  own  ravagers,  who  were 
returning  to  the  cam]) :  but  the  sight  of  their  banners 
convincing  him  of  his  mistake,  he  entered  on  the  action 
with  no  greater  body  than  a  hundred  horse,  in  confidence 
that  Uie  numerous  army  which  surrounded  him  would 

...  .^  soon  hasten  to  its  relief.  He  was  dismount- 
Scotlwid  defea't-  pd  OH  tlic  first  shock,  and  taken  prisoner ; 
td  ami  laken  while  his  troops,  liearing  of  this  disaster,  fled 
prrsouer.  ^^  ^jj  ^^^^^,^  ^j^j^  jj^^  utmost  precipitation. 

The  dispersed  ravagers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
their  own  country  ;  and  discord  arising  among  them,  they 
proceeded  even  to  mutual  hostilities,  and  suffered  more 
from  each  other's  sword  than  from  that  of  the  enemy. 

This  great  and  important  victory  proved  at  last  decisive 
in  favour  of  Henry,  and  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
English  rebels.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  revolt,  made  his  submissions  ;  Hugh  Bigod, 
though  he  had  received  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Flem- 
ings, was  obliged  to  surrender  all  his  castles,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  king's  mercy;  no  better  resource  was  left 
to  the  Karl  of  Feirars  and  Roger  de  Mowbray ;  the  in- 
ferior rebels  imitating  the  example,  all  England  was 
restored  to  tranquillity  in  a  few  weeks;  and-as  the  king 
appe;ired  to  lie  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven, 
it  Wits  deemed  impious  any  longer  to  resist  him.  The 
clergy  exalted  anew  the  merits  and  powerful  intercession 
of  Becket;  and  Henry,  instead  of  opposing  this  supersti- 
tion, plumed  himself  on  the  new  friendship  of  the  saint, 
and  propagated  an  opinion  which  was  so  favourable  to  his 
interests.' 

Prince  Henry,  who  was  ready  to  embark  at  Gravelines, 
with  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  a  great  army,  hearing  that 
his  partisans  in  England  were  suppressed,  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  the  enterprise,  and  joined  the  camp  of  Lewis, 
who,  during  the  absence  of  the  king,  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Normandy,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Roiien.!*  The 
place  was  defended  with  great  vigour  by  the  inhabitants;' 
and  Lewis,  despairing  of  success  by  open  force,  tried  to 
gain  the  town  by  a  stratagem,  which,  in  that  superstitious 
age,  was  deemed  not  very  honourable.  He  proclaimed 
in  his  own  camp  a  cessation  of  arms,  on  pretence  of  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  St.  Laurence ;  and  when  the  citi- 
zens, supposing  themselves  in  safety,  were  so  imprudent 
as  to  remit  their  t'uard,  he  purposed  to  take  advantage  of 
their  security.  Happily,  some  priests  had,  from  merp 
curiosity,  mounted  a  steeple,  where  the  alarm-bell  hung  ; 
and,  observing  the  French  camp  in  motion,  they  imme- 
diately rang  the  bell,  and  gave  wariiins  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  ran  to  their  several  stations.  The  French,  who,  on 
hearing  the  alarm,  hurried  to  the  assault,  had  already 
mounted  the  walls  in  several  places ;  but  being  repulsed 
by  the  enraged  citizens,  were  obliged  to  retreat  witn  con- 
siderable loss.""  Next  day,  Henry,  who  had  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  his  Norman  dominions,  passed  over  the 
bridge  in  triunoph ;  and  entered  Roiieii  in  sight  of  the 
French  army.  'The  city  was  now  in  absolute  safety;  and 
the  king,  in  order  to  brave  the  French  monarch,  com- 
manded the  gates,  which  had  been  walled  up,  to  be 
opened ;  and'  he  prepared  to  push  his  advantages  against 
the  enemy.  Lewis  saved  himself  from  this  perilous  situ- 
ation by  a  new  piece  of  deceit,  not  so  justifiable.  He 
proposed  a  conference  for  adjusting  the  terms  of  a  general 

?eace,  which  he  knew  would  be  greedily  embraced  by 
lenry ;  and  while  tlie  King  of  England  trusted  to  the 
execution  of  his  promise,  he  made  a  retreat  with  his  army 
into  France. 

Tliere  was,  however,  a  necessity  on  both  sides  for  an 
accommodation.  Henry  could  no  longer  hear  to  see  his 
three  sons  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy ;  and  Lewis  dreaded, 
lest  this  great  monarch,  victorious  in  all  quarters,  crowned 
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with  glory,  and  absolute  master  of  his  dominions,  might 
take   revenge  for   the    many  dangers    and   disquietudes 
which  the  arms,  and  still  more  the  intrigues,  of  France, 
had,  in  his  disputes  both  with  liecket  and  his  sons,  found 
means  to  raise  him.     After  making  a  cessation  of  arms,  a 
conference   was   agreed    on    near  Tours ;    where   Henry 
granted  his  sons  much  less  advantageous  terms  than  he 
had  formerly  offered,  and  he  received  their  submissions. 
The  most  material  of  his  concessions  were  j^^^   i,i„„'s 
some  pensions  which  he  stipulated  to  pay  commoiiaTion 
them,  and  some  castles  which   he  grantea  "'"' ''"  ^™'' 
them  for  the  place  of  their  residence ;  together  with  an 
indemnity  for  all  their  adherents,  who  were  restored  to 
their  estates  and  honours." 

Of  all  those  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young 
princes,  William,  King  of  Scotland  was  the  only  con- 
siderable loser  by  that  invidious  and  unjust  enterprise. 
Henry  delivered  from  confinement,  without  exacting  any 
ransom,  about  nine  hundred  knights  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoners;  but  it  cost  William  the  ancient  independency 
of  his  crown  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  stipulated 
to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other 
possessions  ;  he  engagecf  that  all  the  barons  and  nobility 
of  his  kingdom  should  also  do  homage ;  that  the  bishops 
should  take  an  oath  of  fealty;  that  both  should  swear  to 
adhere  to  the  Kinir  of  England  against  their  native  prince, 
if  the  latter  should  break  his  engagements ;  and  that  the 
fortresses  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwic,  a.  d.  1175. 
Roxborough,  and  Jedborough,  should  be  i""'  Aug. 
delivered  into  Henry's  hands,  till  the  performance  of 
articles."  This  severe  and  humiliating  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted in  its  full  rigour.  William,  being  released,  brought 
up  all  his  barons,  prelates,  and  abbots ;  and  they  did 
homage  to  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  acknow- 
ledged him  and  his  successors  for  their  superior  lord.P 
The  English  monarch  stretched  still  further  the  rigour  of 
the  conditions  which  he  exacted.  He  engaged  the  king 
and  states  of  Scotland  to  make  a  perpetual  cession  of  the 
fortresses  of  Berwic  and  Roxborough,  and  to  allow  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  to  remain  m  his  hands  for  a  limited 
time.  This  was  the  first  great  ascendant  which  England 
obtained  over  Scotland ;  and  indeed  the  first  important 
transaction  which  had  passed  between  the  kingdoms. 
Few  princes  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  consider- 
able advantages  over  their  weaker  neighbours  with  less 
violence  and  injustice  than  was  practised  by  Henry 
against  the  King  of  Scots,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
in  battle,  and  who  had  wantonly  engaged  in  a  war,  in 
which  all  the  neighbours  of  that  prince,  and  even  his 
own  family,  were,  without  provocation,  combined  against 
hini.i 

Henry  having  thus,  contrary  to  expecta- Kins'sequitaWo 
tion,  extricated  himself  with  honour  from  a  administration, 
situation  in  which  his  throne  was  exposed  to  great  danger, 
was  employed  for  several  years  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  guarding 
against  those  inconveniences,  which  either  the  past  con- 
vulsions of  his  state,  or  the  political  institutions  of  that 
age,  unavoidably  occasioned.  The  provisions  which  he 
made  show  such  largeness  of  thought  as  qualified  him  for 
being  a  legislator;  and  they  were  commonly  calculated 
as  well  for  the  future  as  tine  present  happiness  of  his 
kingdom. 

He  enacted  severe  penalties  against  rob-  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
bery,  murder,  false  coining,  arson ;  and 
ordained  that  these  crimes  should  be  punished  by  the  am- 
putation of  the  right  hand  and  right  foot."-  The  pecuniary 
commutation  for  crimes,  which  has  a  false  appearance  of 
lenity,  had  been  gradually  disused ;  and  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  abolished  by  the  rigour  of  these  statutes. 
The  superstitious  trial  by  water  ordeal,  though  condemn- 
ed by  the  church,'  still  subsisted ;  but  Henry  ordained, 
that  any  man  accused  of  murder,  or  any  heinous  felony, 
by  the  oath  of  the  legal  knights  of  the  county,  should, 

q  Some  Scotch  historians  pretend  that  William  paid,  besides,  lOO.OOO 
poiinds  of  ransom,  which  is  quite  incredible.  Ihe  ransom  o(  Richard  I. 
who,  besides  Kn«bnd,  possessed  so  many  rich  territories  in  {ranee,  was 
onlv  l.T0,(Hl»t  marks,  and  yet  was  levied  with  great  dltnculty.  Indeed,  two 
thirds  of' it  only  could  be  paid  before  Ins  deliverance. 
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even  lliougli  acquittcO.  by  tlie  ordeal,  be  obliged  to  abjure 
tlie  re;Um.' 

All  advances  towards  reason  and  good  sense  are  slow 
and  gradual.  Henry,  thousih  sensible  of  tlie  great  ab- 
surdity attending  the  trial  by  duel  or  battle,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  abolish  it :  be  only  adnutted  either  of  the  ])arties 
to  challenge  a  trial  by  an  assize  or  jury  of  twelve  free- 
holders." Tins  latter  nietliod  of  trial  seems  to  have  been 
\ery  anc  ent  in  England,  and  was  tixed  by  the  laws  of 
King  Alfred  :  but  the  b;u-barous  and  violent  genius  of  the 
age  had  of  late  given  more  credit  to  the  trial  by  battle, 
which  had  become  the  general  method  of  deciding  all  im- 
portant controversies.  It  was  never  abolished  by  law  in 
Kngland  ;  and  there  is  an  instance  of  it  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  :  but  the  institution  revived  by  this 
knig,  being  found  more  reasonable  and  more  suitable  to  a 
civilized  peofile,  gradually  prevailed  over  it. 

The  jiartition  of  England  into  four  divisions,  and  the 
appointment  of  itinerant  ustices  to  go  the  circuit  in  each 
division,  and  to  decide  the  causes  in  the  counties,  was 
another  iiniiortant  ordinance  of  this  prince,  which  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  curb  the  oppressive  barons,  and  to 
protect  the  inferior  gentry  and  common  people  in  their 
property."  Those  justices  were  eitlier  ]n"elates  or  con- 
siderable noblemen ;  who,  besides  carrying  the  authority 
of  tlie  king's  commission,  were  able,  bv  the  dignity  of  their 
own  charaaer,  to  give  weight  and  credit  to  the  laws. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
justice,  the  king  was  vigilant  in  demolishing  all  the  new- 
erected  castles  of  the  nobility,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
his  foreign  dominions :  and  he  permitted  no  fortress  to 
remain  in  tlie  custody  of  those  whom  he  found  reason  to 
susjiect.^ 

But  lest  the  kingdom  should  he  weakened  by  this  de- 
molition of  the  fortiesses,  the  king  fixed  an  assize  of  arms, 
by  which  all  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  put  themselves 
in  a  situation  for  defending  themselves  and  the  realm. 
Every  man,  possessed  of  a  knight's  fee,  was  ordained  to 
have  for  each  fee  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  and  a 
lance ;  every  free  layman,  possessed  of  goods  to  the  value 
of  sixteen  marks,  was  to  be  armed  in  like  manner;  every 
one  that  possessed  teu  mar!  s  was  obligfd  to  have  an  irOn 
gorget,  a  cap  of  iron,  and  a  lance ;  all  burgesses  were  to 
have  a  cap  of  iron,  a  lance,  and  a  wambais ;  that  is,  a 
coat  quilted  with  wool,  tow,  or  such  like  materials.!'  It 
appeal's  that  archery,  for  which  the  English  were  after- 
wards so  renowned,  had  not,  at  this  time,  become  very 
common  among  them.  Tlie  spear  was  the  chief  weapon 
einuioyed  in  battle. 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were,  during  that  age,  in  a 
strange  situation  witli  regard  to  each  other,  and  such  as 
may  seem  totally  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  and  in- 
deed. With  any  species  of  goveniment.  If  a  clergyiiian 
were  guilty  of  murder,  he  could  be  punished  by  degrada- 
tion only  :  if  he  were  murdered,  tlie  murderer  was  ex- 
posed to  nothing  but  excommunication  and  ecclesiastical 
censures ;  and  tiie  crime  was  atoned  for  by  penances  and 
submission.'  Hence  the  assassins  of  Tliomas  a  Becket 
himself,  though  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  wickedness, 
and  the  most  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  that  age, 
lived  securely  in  their  own  houses,  without  being  called 
to  account  by  Henry  himself,  who  was  so  much  con- 
cerned, both  in  honour  and  interest,  to  jiunish  tliat  crime, 
and  who  professed,  or  aife(  ted  on  all  occasions,  the  most 
extreme  abhorrence  of  it.  It  was  not  till  they  found  their 
presencg  shunned  by  every  one  as  excommunicated  per- 
sons, that  they  were  induced  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome, 
to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  penances  imposed  uiion  tliem  :  after  which 
they  continued  to  possess,  witnout  molestation,  their 
honours  and  fortunes,  and  seemed  even  to  h.ive  recovered 
the  countenance  and  good  0))inion  of  the  public.  But 
as  the  king,  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  he 
endeavoured  still  to  maintain,*  had  subjected  tlie  clergy 
to  a  trial  bj  the  civil  magistrate,  it  seemed  but  just  to 
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give  them  the  jiroteclion  of  that  nower  to  which  they 
owed  obedience :  it  was  enacted,  tliat  the  murderers  of 
clergymen  should  be  tried  before  the  justiciary,  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop  or  his  official ;  and  besides  the 
usual  punishment  for  murder,  should  be  subjected  to  a 
forfeiture  of  their  estates ;  and  a  confiscation  of  their  goods 
and  chattels."" 

The  king  passed  an  equitable  law,  dial  the  goods  of  a 
vassal  should  not  be  seized  for  the  debt  of  his  lord,  unless 
the  vassal  be  surety  for  t'ne  debt ;  and  that  the  rents  of 
vassals  should  be  paid  to  tlie  creditors  of  the  lord,  not  to 
the  lord  himself.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  law  was 
enacted  by  the  king  in  a  council  which  he  held  at  Ver- 
neiiil,  and  which  consisted  of  some  ])relates  and  barons  of 
England,  as  well  as  some  of  IS'ormand\,  Poictou,  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  Brittany ;  and  the  statute  took 
place  in  all  these  last-mentioned  territories,"'  though 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other : ''  a  certain  proof 
how  irregular  the  ancient  feudal  government  was,  and 
how  near  the  sovereigns,  in  some  instances,  approached 
to  despotism,  though  in  others  they  seemed  scarcely  to 
possess  any  authority.  If  a  jirince,  much  dreaded  and 
revered,  like  Henry,  obtained  but  the  a|)pearance  of 
general  consent  to  an  ordinance  which  was  equitable  and 
just,  it  became  immedialely  an  established  law,  and  all 
his  subjects  acquiesced  in  it.  If  the  prince  was  hated  or 
despised  ;  iS  the  nobles  who  supported  hira  had  small 
influence  ;  if  the  humours  of  the  times  disposed  the  peo- 
ple to  question  the  justice  of  his  ordinance ;  the  fullest 
and  most  authentic  assembly  had  no  authority.  Thus  all 
was  confusion  and  disorder ;  no  regular  idea  of  a  constitu- 
tion ;  force  and  violence  decided  everv  thing. 

Tlie  success  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his  wars  did 
not  much  encourage  his  neighbours  to  form  any  attempt 
against  him ;  and  his  transactions  with  them, during  several 
years,  contain  little  memorable.  Scotland  remained  in 
that  state  of  feudal  subjection  to  which  he  had  reduced  it, 
and  gave  him  no  further  inquietude.  He  sent  over  his 
fourth  sou,  John,  into  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  making  a 
more  complete  conquest  of  the  island  ;  but  the  petulance 
and  incapacity  of  this  prince,  by  which  he  enraged  the 
Irish  chieftains,  obliged  the  king  soon  after  to  recall  him."= 
The  -King  of  France  had  fallen  into  an  abject  supei-stition ; 
and  was  induced,  by  a  devotion  more  sincere  than  that  of 
Henry,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Becket,  in 
order  to  obtain  his  intercession  for  the  cure  of  Philip,  his 
eldest  son.  He  probably  thought  himself  well  entitled  to 
the  favour  of  that  saint,  on  account  of  their  ancient  inti- 
macy ;  and  hoped  that  Becket,  whom  he  had  protected 
while  on  earth,  would  not  now,  when  he  was  so  highly 
exalted  in  heaven,  forget  his  old  fi'iend  and  benefactor. 
The  monks,  sensible  that  their  saint's  honour  was  concern- 
ed in  the  case,  failed  not  to  publish  that  Lewis's  prayers 
were  answered,  and  that  the  youngprince  was  restored  to 
health  by  Becket's  intercession.  That  king  himself  was 
soon  after  struck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  deiirived  him 
of  his  understanding :  Philip,  though  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
took  on  hira  the  administration,  till  his  father's  death, 
which  happened  soon  after,  opened  his  way  to  the  throne; 
and  he  proved  the  ablest  and  greatest  monarch  that 
had  governed  that  kingdom  since  the  age  of 
Charlemagne.  Tlie  superior  vears,  however, 
and  experience  of  Henry,  while  they  moderated  his  am- 
bition, gave  him  such  an  ascendant  over  tliis  prince,  that 
no  dangerous  rivalship,  for  a  long  time,  arose  between  them. 
The  English  monarcli,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his 
own  situation,  rather  employed  his  good  offices  in  com- 
posing the  quaiTels  which  arose  in  the  royal  family  of 
France ;  and  he  was  successful  in  mediating  a  reconcili- 
ation between  Philip  and  his  mother  and  uncles.  These 
services  were  but  ill  requited  bv  Philip,  who,  when  lie 
came  to  man's  estate,  fomented  all  the  domestic  discords  in 
tiie  roval  family  of  England,  and  encouraged  Henry's  sons 
in  their  ungrateful  and  undutifiil  behaviour  towards  him. 

Prince  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtaining  power,  and 

conqui-st  of  lid»ii().  to  summon  barons  and  m**ml»ers  of  that  country  to 
llie  KiiiiMsh  parliament.    Mollineux'a  Case  ol  In-lauil.  |i. 64. 1'o. fid. 

<l  Sprllinan  evfii  tlotibts  wht-ther  the  law  wei-e  not  also  »>xtende<i  to 
Knjfland.  If  it  were  not,  it  could  only  be  because  tieiiry  did  not  chotv* 
it ;  tor  his  authority  was  greater  in  that  kiiiitdoin  titan  in  bis  transmariu* 
dominions.  e  lieneu.  Abb.  p.  .117,  iVt, 
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incapable  of  using  it,  renewed  to  the  king  the  demand  of 
his  resieTiins  Normiuidy  ;  and  on  meetinjr  witli  a  refusal, 
he  Htd  Willi  his  consort  to  the  court  of  I'rance;  but  not 
findini.'  I'lnlip  at  that  time  disposed  to  enter  into  war  for 
his  sake,  he  accepted  of  his  fatner's  otters  of  reconciliation, 
and  made  him  submissions.  It  was  a  cruel  circumstance 
in  the  king's  fortune,  that  he  could  hope  for  no  tranquillity 
from  the  criminal  enterprises  of  his  sons  but  by  their  mu- 
tual discord  and  animosities,  which  disturbed  his  family, 
and  threw  his  state  into  convulsions.  Richard,  whom  he 
liad  made  master  of  Uuienne,  and  who  had  displayed  liis 
valour  and  military  genius,  by  suppressing  the  revolts  of  liis 
mutinous  barons,  refused  to  obey  Ilenrv's  orders,  in  doing 
lioniage  to  his  elder  brother  for  tliat  ducliv,  and  he  defend- 
ed himself  against  young  Henry  and  Geotfrey,  wlio,  uniting 
their  arms,  carried  war  into  his  territories.'  The  king,  with 
some  difficulty,  composed  this  difference  ;  but  immediately 
found  his  eldest  son  engaged  in  conspiracies,  and  ready  to 
take  arms  against  himself.  \\'hile  the  young  prince  was 
conducting  these  criminal  intrigues,  he  was 
"°^'  seized  witli  a  fever  at  WiU-lel,  a  castle  near 
Turenne,  to  which  he  had  retired  in  discontent ;  and  seeing 
the  approaches  of  deatli,  he  was  at  last  struck  with  remorse 
for  his  undutiful  behaviour  towards  his  father.  He  sent 
a  message  to  the  king,  who  was  not  far  distant ;  expressed 
liis  contrition  for  his  faults ;  and  entreated  tlie  favour  of  a 
visit,  that  he  might  at  least  die  with  tlie  satisfaction  of 
having  obtained  his  forgiveness.  Henry,  who  had  so  often 
experienced  the  prince's  ingratitude  and  violence,  appre- 
hended that  his  sickness  was  entirely  feigned,  and  he  durst 
luncii  ""'  '"*''"^t  himself  into  his  son's  hands.  But 
Death  ct  .voung  when  he  soon  after  received  intelligence  of 
lleurj.  young  Henrv's  death,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
.sincere  repentance,  this  good  prince  was  affected  with  the 
deepest  sorrow ;  he  thrice  fainted  away ;  he  accused  his 
own  hard-heartedness  in  refusing  the  dying  request  of  his 
son ;  and  he  lamented  that  he  had  deprived  that  ])rince  of 
the  last  opportunity  of  making  atonement  for  his  offences, 
and  of  pouring  out  his  soul  in  the  bosom  of  his  reconciled 
father.s  Tliis  prince  died  in  the  twenty-eightli  year  of 
his  age. 

The  behaviour  of  his  surviving  children  did  not  tend  to 
give  the  king  any  consolation  for  the  loss.  As  Prince 
Henry  had  left  no  posterity,  Richard  was  become  heir  to 
all  his  dominions ;  and  the  king  intended  that  John,  his 
third  surviving  son  and  favourite,  should  inherit  Guienne 
as  his  appanage.  But  Richard  refused  his  consent,  fled 
into  tlial  duchy,  and  even  made  preparations  for  carrying 
on  war,  as  well  against  his  father  as  against  his  brother 
Geoffrey,  who  was  now  put  into  possession  of  Brittany. 
Henry  sent  for  Eleanor  his  Queen,  the  heiress  of  (iuienne, 
and  required  Richard  to  deliver  up  to  her  the  dominion  of 
these  territories  ;  which  that  prince,  either  dreading  an 
insurrection  of  the  G:iscons  in  her  favour,  or  retaining  some 
sen.se  of  duty  towards  her,  readily  performed ;  and  he 
peaceably  returned  to  his  father's  court.  No  sooner  was 
this  quarrel  accommodated,  than  Geoflrev,  the  most  vicious 
perhaps  of  all  Henry's  unhappy  family,  broke  out  into 
violence ;  demanded  Aiijou  to  be  annexed  to  his  dominions 
of  Brittany;  and  on  meeting  with  a  refusal, 

'  ■  '  '  tied  to  the  court  of  France,  and  levied  forces 
against  his  father.''  Henry  >vas  freed  from  this  danger  by 
his  son's  death,  wlio  was  killed  iu  a  tournament  at  Paris.' 
The  widow  of  Cieoft'iey,  soon  after  his  decease,  was  de- 
livered of  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Arthur,  and  was 
invested  in  the  duchy  of  Brittmy,  under  the  guardiansh  p 
of  his  gnindfat'ier,  who,  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  also 
.superior  lord  of  that  territory.  Philip,  as  lord  paramount, 
disputed  some  time  his  title  to  this  wardship  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Bretons,  who 
preferred  the  government  of  Henry. 

^  But  the  ri'alship  between  these    potent 

princes,  and  all  their  inferior  interests,  seemed 
now  to  have  giver  place  to  the  genernl  passion  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens. 
Those  infidels,  though  obliged  to  yield  to  the  immense 
inundation  of  Christians  in  the  first  Crusade,  had  recover- 
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ed  courafte  after  the  to.rent  was  past ;  and  attacking  on 
all  quarters  the  settlements  of  the  Kuropeans,  had  reduced 
these  adventurers  to  great  difficulties,  and  obliged  them  to 
apply  again  for  succours  from  the  West.  A  second  Cru- 
sade, under  the  Emperor  Conrade  and  Lewis  VII.  King 
of  Trance,  in  which  there  perished  above  200,000  men, 
brought  them  but  a  temporary  relief;  and  those  princes, 
after  losing  such  immense  armies,  and  seeing  the  Hower  of 
their  nobility  fall  by  their  side,  returned  with  little  honour 
into  Europe.  But  these  repeated  misfortunts,  which 
drained  the  western  world  of  its  people  and  treasure,  were 
not  yet  sufficient  to  cure  men  of  their  passion  for  tho,se 
spiritual  adventures ;  and  a  new  incident  rekindled  with 
fresh  fury  the  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  military  adven- 
turers among  the  Latin  Christians.  Saladin,  a  prince  of 
great  generosity,  bravery,  and  conduct,  having  fixed  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  began  to  extend  his  conquests 
over  the  East ;  and  finding  the  settlement  of  the  Christians  . 
in  Palestine  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  his 
arms,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  policy  and  valour  to 
subdue  that  small  and  barren,  but  important  territory. 
Taking  advantage  of  dissensions  which  prevailed  among 
the  champions  of  the  cross,  and  having  secretly  gained  the 
Count  of  Tripoli,  who  commanded  their  armies,  he  invaded 
the  frontiers  with  a  mighty  power,  and,  aided  by  the 
treachery  of  that  Count,  gained  over  them  at  Tiberaide  a 
complete  victory,  which  utterly  annihilated  the  force  of  the 
already  languishing  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
The  hbly  city  itself  fell  into  his  hands,  after  '*'  "'  """• 
a  feeble  resistance ;  the  kingdom  of  Antioch  was  almost 
entirely  subdued ;  and  except  some  maritime  towns,  no- 
thing considerable  remained  of  those  boasted  conquests, 
which,  near  a  century  before,  it  had  cost  the  efforts  of  all 
Europe  to  acquire.'' 

The  western  Christians  were  astonished  on  receiving  this 
dismal  intelligence.  Pope  Urban  IIL  it  is  pretended, 
died  of  grief,  and  his  successor,  (Gregory  VIIL  employed 
the  whole  time  of  this  short  pontificate  in  rousing  to  arms 
all  the  Christians  who  acknowledged  his  authority.  The 
general  cry  was,  that  they  were  unworthy  of  enjoying  any 
inheritance  in  heaven,  who  did  not  vindicate  from  the  do- 
minion of  ilie  infidels,  the  inheritance  of  God  on  earth,  and 
deliver  from  slavery  that  country  which  had  been  conse- 
crated by  the  footsteps  of  their  Redeemer,  a.  D.  iia«. 
\\'illiam.  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  having  pro-  ■'»"•  -'• 
cured  a  conference  between  Henry  and  Philip  near  Gisors, 
enforced  all  these  topics,  gave  a  pathetic  description  of  the 
miserable  state  of  the  e;isterii  Christians,  and  employed 
efery  argument  to  excite  the  ruling  passions  of  the  age, 
superstition,  and  jealousy  of  milituy  honour.'  The  two 
monarchs  immediately  took  the  cross ;  many  of  their  most 
considerable  vassals  imitated  the  example  i"  and  as  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.  entered  into  the  same  confederacy, 
some  well-grounded  hopes  of  success  were  eutertained ; 
and  men  flattered  themselves  that  an  enterprise  which  had 
failed  under  the  conduct  of  many  independent  leaders,  or 
of  imprudent  princes,  might  at  last,  by  the  efforts  of  such 
potent  and  able  monarchs,  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue. 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  imposed  a  tax 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  all  movable  goods,  on  such  as  • 
remained  at  home  ;  "  but  as  they  exempted  from  this  bur- 
then most  of  the  regular  clergy,  the  secular  aspired  to  the 
same  immunity  ;  pretended  that  their  duty  obliged  them 
to  assist  the  Crusade  with  their  prayers  alone  ;  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  they  were  constrained  to  desist  from 
an  opposition,  which  in  them,  who  had  been  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  those  pious  enterprises,  appeared  with  the  worst 
grace  imaginable."  This  backwardness  of  the  clergv  is 
perhaps  a  symptom,  that  the  enthusiastic  aidour  which 
had  at  first  "seized  the  people  for  Crusades,  was  now  by 
time  and  ill  success  considerably  abated ;  and  that  the 
phrensy  was  chiefly  supported  by"  the  military  genius  and 
love  of  glory  in  the  monarchs. 

But  before  this  great  machine  coulJ  be  put  m  motion, 
there  were  still  many  obstacles  to  surmount.  Philip, 
jealous  of  Henry's  power,  entered  into  a  ))nvate  con- 
federacy with  yoiing  Richard  ;  and,  working  on  his  am- 
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bilious  aiij  iinpaticnt  temper,  persuaded  liim,  instead  of 
supportii)!!;  and  assrandlzingtiiat  monarcliv  which  he  was 
one  day  to  inherit,  to  seek  present  power  and  independence 
jipg  bv    disturbing   and    dismemberins.'    it.     In 

He>oi^orP'Vince  oixler  to  give  a  pretence  for  hostilities  he- 
liuhiirit.  tweenthe  two  kings,  Kichard  broke  nito  the 
territories  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  inimedi- 
atelv  carried  complaints  of  tliis  violence  before  the  King 
of  France  as  his  superior  lord.  Philip  remonstrated  with 
Henrv ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  Richard  had  con- 
fessed to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  his  enterprise 
against  Raymond  had  been  undertaken  by  the  approba- 
tion of  Philij)  himself,  and  was  conducted  by  his  autnority. 
The  King  of  France,  who  might  have  been  covered  with 
shame  and  oonliision  by  this  detection,  still  prosecuted 
his  design,  and  invaded  the  provinces  of  Bern  and  Au- 
vergne,  under  colour  of  revenging  the  quarrel  of  the  Count 
of  Toulouse-P  ,  Henry  retaliated  by  making  inroads  upon 
the  frontiers  of  France,  and  burning  Drcux.  As  this  war, 
which  destroyed  all  hopes  of  success  in  the  projected 
Crusade,  sive  great  scandal,  the  two  kings  held  a  con- 
ference at  the  accustomed  place  between  Gisors  and  Trie, 
in  order  to  find  means  of  accommodating  their  differ- 
ences :  they  separated  on  worse  terms  than  before ;  and 
Philip,  to  show  his  disgust,  ordered  a  great  elm,  under 
which  the  conferences  had  been  usually  held,  to  be  cut 
down ;  1  as  if  he  had  renounced  all  desire  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  was  determined  to  carry  the  war  to  extremities 
against  the  King  of  England.  But  his  own  vassals  refused 
to  serve  under  him  in  so  invidious  a  cause  ; '  and  he  was 
obliged  to  come  anew  to  a  conference  with  Henry,  and  to 
offer  terms  of  peace.  These  terms  were  such  as  entirely 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  England,  and  fully  con- 
vmced  him  of  the  perfidy  of  his  son,  and  his  secret  alli- 
ance with  Philip,  of  which  he  had  before  only  entertained 
some  suspicion.  The  King  of  France  required  that 
Richard  should  be  crowned  King  of  England  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  should  be  invested  in  all  his  transma- 
rine dominions,  and  should  immediately  espouse  Alice, 
Philip's  sister,  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  afhanced, 
and  who  had  already  been  conducted  into  England.* 
Henry  had  experienced  such  fatal  effects,  both  from  the 
crowning  of  his  eldest  son,  and  from  that  prince's  alliance 
with  the  royal  family  of  France,  that  he  rejected  these 
terms ;  and  Richard,  in  consequence  of  his  secret  agree- 
ment with  Philip,  immediately  revolted  from  him,'  did 
homage  to  the  King  of  France  for  all  the  dominions  which 
Henry  held  of  that  crown,  and  received  the  investitures  as 
if  he  had  already  been  the  lawful  possessor.  Several  his- 
torians assert,  that  Henry  himself  nad  become  enamoured 
of  young  Alice,  and  mention  this  as  an  additional  reason 
for  his  refusing  these  conditions  :  but  he  had  so  many 
other  just  and  equitable  motives  for  his  conduct,  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  assign  a  cause,  which  the  great  prudence 
and  advanced  age  of  that  monarch  rendered  somewhat 
improbable. 

Cardinal  Albano,  the  Pope's  legate,  displeased  with 
these  increasing  obstacles  to  the  Crusade,  excommunicated 
Richard,  as  the  chief  spring  of  discord  :  but  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  which,  when  it  was  properly  pre- 
pared, and  was  zealously  supported  by  the  cfergv,  had 
often  great  influence  in  that  age,  proved  entirely  ineffectual 
in  the  present  case.  The  chief  barons  of  Poictou,  Guienne, 
Normandy,  and  Anjou,  being  attached  to  the  young 
prince,  and  finding  that  he  had  now  received  the  iiivesti- 
ture  from  their  superior  lord,  declared  for  him,  and  made 
inroads  into  the  territories  of  such  as  stdl  adhered  to  the 
king.  Henry,  disouieted  by  the  daily  revolts  of  liis  mu- 
tinous subjects,  and  dreading  still  worse  effects  from  their 
turbulent  disposition,  had  asain  recourse  to  papal  au- 
thority ;  and  engaged  the  Cardinal  Anagni,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Albano  in  the  lesrtteship,  to  threaten  Philip  with 
laying  an  interdict  on  all  his  dominions.  But  Phdip,  who 
was  a  prince  of  great  vigour  and  capacity,  despised  the 
menace,  and  told  Anagni,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  Pope 
to  interpose  in  the  temporal  disputes  of  princes,  much  less 
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in  those  between  him  and  his  rebellious  va.ssal.  lie  even 
proceede<l  so  f.u-  as  to  reproach  him  with  partiality,  and 
with  receiving  bribes  from  the  King  of  England ;  "  while 
Richard,  still  more  outrageous,  offered  to  draw  his  sword 
at'ainst  the  legate,  and  was  hindered,  by  the  interposition 
aloneof  the  company,from  committing  violence  upon  him." 

Tlie  King  of  England  was  now  obliged  to  oefend  his 
dominions  by  arms,  and  to  engage  in  a  war  with  France, 
and  with  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of  great  valour,  on  such 
disadvantageous  terms.  Ferte-Bamard  fell  first  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  :  Mans  was  next  taken  by  assault ; 
and  Henry,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  that  place, 
escaped  with  some  difficulty  :  "  Amboise,  Chaumont,  and 
Chateau  de  Loire,  opened  their  gates  on  the  appearance 
of  Philip  and  Richard:  Tours  was  menaced;  and  the 
king,  who  had  retired  to  Saumur,  and  had  daily  instances 
of  the  cowardice  or  infidelity  of  his  governors,  expected 
the  most  dismal  issue  to  all  his  enterprises.  While  he  was 
in  this  state  of  despondency,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  "inter- 
posed with  their  good  offices ;  and  the  intelligence  which 
he  received  of  the  taking  of  "Tours,  and  which  made  hira 
fully  sensible  of  the  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs,  so 
subdued  his  spirit  tliat  he  submitted  to  all  the  rigorous 
terms  which  were  imposed  upon  him.  He  agreed  that 
Richard  should  marry  the  princess  Alice ;  that  that  prince 
should  receive  the  Homage  and  oath  of  fealty  of  all  his 
subjects  both  in  England  and  his  transmarine  dominions  ; 
that  he  himself  should  pay  twenty  thousand  marks  to  the 
King  of  France  as  a  compensation  for  the  charges  of  the 
war ;  that  his  own  barons  should  engage  to  make  him  ob- 
serve this  treaty  by  force,  and  in  ease  of  his  violating  it, 
should  promise  to  join  Phdip  and  Richard  a^inst  him; 
and  that  all  his  vassals  who  had  entered  into  confederacy 
with  Richard,  should  receive  an  indemnity  for  the  offence.' 

But  the  mortification  which  Henry,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  give  tlie  law  in  most  treaties,  received  from 
these  disadvantageous  terms,  was  the  least  that  he  met 
with  on  this  occasion.  \\  hen  he  demanded  a  list  of  those 
barons,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  grant  a  pardon  for  their 
connexions  with  Richard,  he  was  astonished  to  find  at  the 
head  of  them  the  name  of  his  second  son  John  ;  ^  who  had 
always  been  his  favourite,  whose  interests  he  had  ever 
anxiously  at  heart,  and  who  had  even,  on  account  of  his 
ascendant  over  him,  often  excited  the  jealousy  of  Richard." 
The  unhappy  father,  already  overloaded  with  cares  and 
sorrows,  finding  this  last  disappointment  in  his  domestic 
tenderness,  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the  utmost 
despair,  cursed  the  day  in  which  he  received  his  miserable 
beins,  and  bestowed  on  his  ungrateful  and  undutiful 
children  a  malediction  which  he  never  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  retract.''  The  more  his  heart  was  disposed  to  friend- 
ship and  affection,  the  more  he  resented  the  barbarous 
return  which  his  four  sons  had  successively  made  to  his 
parental  care;  and  this  finishing  blow,  by  depriving  him 
of  every  comfort  in  life,  quite  broke  his  spirit  and  threw 
him  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  he  ex-  gn,  .luiy, 
pired  at  the  castle  of  Chinon  near  Saumur.  Death, 
His  natural  son  Geoffi'ey,  who  alone  had  behaved  duti- 
fully towards  him,  attended  his  corpse  to  the  nunnery  of 
FonteyTault ;  where  it  lay  in  state  in  the  abbey  church. 
Next  day  Richard,  who  came  to  visit  the  dead  body  of  his 
father,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  criminal  conduct, 
was  not  wholly  destitute  of  generosity,  was  struck  with 
horror  and  remorse  at  the  sight ;  and  as  the  attendants 
obsen'ed,  that,  at  that  very  instant,  blood  eushed  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  corpse,'  he  exclaimed,  agreeably 
to  a  vulgar  superstition,  that  he  was  his  father's  murderer ; 
and  he  expressed  a  deep  sense,  though  too  late,  of  that 
undutiful  behaviour  which  had  brought  his  parent  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

Tlius'died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  and  ci.a racier 
aae,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greatest     "f  Henry. 
prince  of  his  time,  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  abilities,  and 
the  most  powerful  in  extent  of  dominion  of  all  those  that 
had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England.    His  character,  in 
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private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  is  almost  without  a 
blemish;  and  he  seems  to  have  possessed  every  accom- 
plishment, both  of  body  and  mind,  which  makes  a  man 
either  estimable  or  amiable.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature, 
strong,  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  countenance  was  lively 
and  engaging ;  his  conversation  affable  and  entertaining  ; 
his  elocution  easy,  persuasive,  and  ever  at  command.''  He 
loved  peace,  but  possessed  both  bravery  and  conduct  in 
war;  was  provident  without  timidity;  severe  in  the 
execution  ot  justice  without  rigour ;  and  temperate  with- 
out austerity.  He  preserved  health,  and  kept  himself 
from  corpulency,  to  which  he  was  somewhat  inclined,  by 
an  abstemious  diet,  and  by  frequent  exercise,  particularly 
hunting.  When  he  could  enjoy  leisure,  he  recreated  him- 
self eitiier  in  learned  conversation  or  in  reading ;  and  he 
cultivated  his  natural  talents  by  study,  above  any  prince 
of  his  time.  His  aflections,  as  vyell  as  his  enmities,  were 
warm  and  durable  ;  and  his  long  experience  of  the  ingra- 
titude and  infidelity  of  men  never  destroyed  the  natural 
sensibility  of  his  temper,  which  disposed  him  to  friend- 
ship and  society.  His  character  h;is  been  transmitted  to 
us  uy  several  writers  who  were  his  contemporaries ;"  and 
it  extremely  resembles,  in  its  most  remarkable  features, 
that  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Henry  I. :  excepting  only, 
that  ambition,  which  was  a  ruling  passion  in  both,  found 
not  in  tlie  first  Henry  such  unexceptionable  means  of  ex- 
erting itself,  and  pushed  that  prince  into  measures,  which 
were  both  criminal  in  themselves,  and  were  the  cause  of 
further  crimes,  from  which  his  grandson's  conduct  was 
happily  exempted. 

...    .,  This  prince,  like  most  of  his  predecessors 

transariioiisof  of  the  Norman  line,  except  Stephen,  passed 
this  reigD.  more  of  his  time  on  the  continent  than  in 

this  island  :  he  was  surrounded  with  the  English  gentry 
and  nobility,  when  abroad  :  the  French  gentry  and  nobi- 
lity attended  him  when  he  resided  in  England  :  both 
nations  acted  in  the  government  as  if  they  were  the  same 
people ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  tlie  legislatures  seem 
not  to  have  been  distinguished.  As  the  king  and  all  the 
English  barons  were  of  French  extraction,  the  manners 
of  that  people  aci|uired  the  ascendant,  and  were  regarded 
as  the  models  of  imitation.  All  foreign  improvements, 
therefore,  such  as  they  were,  in  literature  and  politeness, 
in  laws  and  arts,  seem  now  to  have  been,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, transplanted  into  England ;  and  that  kingdom  was 
become  little  inferior,  in  all  the  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments, to  any  of  its  neighbours  on  the  continent.  The 
more  homely  but  more  sensible  manners  and  principles 
of  the  Saxons  were  exchanged  for  the  affectations  of  chi- 
valry, and  the  subtilties  of  school  philosophy  :  the  feudal 
ideas  of  civil  government,  the  Romish  sentiments  in  reli- 
gion, had  taken  entire  possession  of  the  people :  by  the 
former,  the  sense  of  submission  towards  princes  was  some- 
what diminished  in  the  barons  ;  by  the  latter,  the  devoted 
attachment  to  papal  authority  was  much  augmented 
among  the  clergy.  The  Norman  and  other  foreign  fami- 
lies established  in  England,  had  now  struck  deep  root ; 
and  being  entirely  incorporated  with  the  people,  wliora  at 
first  they  oppressed  and  despised,  they  no  longer  thought 
that  they  needed  the  protection  of  the  crown  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  possessions,  or  considered  their  tenure  as 
precarious.  They  aspired  to  the  same  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence which  they  saw  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  on 
the  continent,  and  desired  to"  restrain  those  exorbitant 
prerogatives  and  arbitrary  practices,  which  the  necessities 
of  war  and  the  violence  of  conquest  had  at  first  obliged 
them  to  indulge  in  their  monarch.  That  memory  also  of 
a  more  equal  government  under  the  Saxon  princes,  wliich 
remained  with  the  English,  diftused  still  further  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  made  the  barons  both  desirous  of  more  in- 
dependence to  themselves,  and  willing  to  indulge  it  to  the 
people.  And  it  was  not  long  ere  this  secret  revolution  in 
the  sentiments  of  men  produced,  first  violent  convulsions 
in  the  state,  then  an  evident  alteration  in  the  maxims  of 
government. 

The  history  of  all  the  preceding  kings  of  England  since 
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the  Conquest,  gives  evident  proofs  of  the  disorders  at- 
tending the  feudal  institutions ;  the  licentiousness  of  the 
barons,  their  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  prince  and  laws, 
and  of  animosity  against  each  other :  the  conduct  of  the 
barons  in  the  transmarine  dominions  of  those  monarchs, 
afforded  perhaps  still  more  flagrant  instances  of  these 
convulsions ;  and  the  history  of  France,  during  several 
ages,  consists  almost  entirely  of  narrations  of  this  nature. 
The  cities,  during  the  continuance  of  this  violent  govern- 
ment, could  neither  be  very  numerous  nor  populous  ;  and 
there  occur  instances  whic-h  seem  to  evince,  that,  though 
these  are  always  the  first  seat  of  law  and  liberty,  their 
police  was  in  general  loose  and  irregular,  and  exposed  to 
the  same  disorders  with  those  by  which  the  country  was 
generally  infested.  .  It  was  a  custom  in  London  for  great 
numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  more,  the  sons 
and  relations  of  considerable  citizens,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  licentious  confederacy,  to  break  into  rich  houses 
and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and  murder  the  passengers,  and 
to  commit  witli  impunity  all  sorts  of  disorder.  By  these 
crimes,  it  had  become  so  dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  bv 
night,  that  the  citizens  durst  no  more  venture  abroad  after 
sun-set  than  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
a  public  enemy.  The  brother  of  the  F'arl  of  Ferrars  had 
been  murdered  by  some  of  those  nocturnal  rioters  ;  and 
the  death  of  so  eminent  a  person,  which  was  much  more 
regarded  than  that  of  many  thousands  of  an  inferior  sta- 
tion, so  provoked  the  king,  that  he  swore  vengeance 
against  the  criminals,  and  became  thenceforth  more  rigor- 
ous in  the  execution  of  the  laws.' 

There  is  another  instance  given  by  historians,  which 
proves  to  what  a  height  such  riots  had  proceeded,  and 
how  open  these  criminals  were  in  committing  their  rob- 
beries. A  band  of  them  had  attacked  the  house  of  a  rich 
citizen,  with  an  intention  of  plundering  it ;  had  broken 
through  a  stone  wall  with  hammers  and  wedges  ;  and  had 
already  entered  the  house  sword  in  hand ;  when  the  citi- 
zen, armed  cap-a-pee,  and  supported  by  his  faithful  ser- 
vants, appeared  in  the  passage  to  op])Ose  them :  he  cut 
off  the  right  hand  of  the  first  robber  that  entered ;  and 
made  such  stout  resistance,  that  his  neighbours  had  leisure 
to  assemble,  and  come  to  his  relief.  The  man  who  lost 
his  hand  was  taken  ;  and  was  tempted  by  the  promise  of 
pardon  to  reveal  his  confederates ;  among  whom  was  one 
John  Senex,  esteemed  among  the  richest  and  best-bom 
citizens  in  London.  He  was  convicted  by  the  ordeal ;  and 
though  he  offered  five  hundred  marks  for  his  life,  the  king 
refused  the  money,  and  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.e  It 
appears  from  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  that  these  disorders 
were  not  remedied  even  in  that  reign.  It  was  then  made 
penal  to  go  out  at  night  after  the  hour  of  the  curfew,  to 
carry  a  weapon,  or  to  walk  without  a  light  or  lanthom.'' 
It  is  said  in  the  preamble  to  this  law,  that,  both  by  night 
and  by  day,  there  were  continual  frays  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

Henry's  care  in  administering  justice  had  gained  him  so 
great  a  reputation,  that  even  foreign  and  distant  princes 
made  him  arbiter,  and  submitted  their  differences  to  his 
judgment.  Sanchez,  King  of  Navarre,  having  some  con- 
troversies with  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  was  contented, 
though  Alphonso  had  married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to 
choose  this  prince  for  a  referee ;  and  they  agreed,  each  of 
them  to  consign  three  castles  into  neutral  hands,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  not  departing  from  his  award.  Henry  made 
the  cause  be  examined  before  his  great  council,  and  gave  a 
sentence,  which  was  submitted  to  by  both  parties.  These 
two  Spanish  kings  sent  each  a  stout  champion  to  the  court 
of  England,  in  order  to  defend  his  cause  by  arms,  in  case 
the  way  of  duel  had  been  chosen  by  Henry.' 

Henry  so  far  abolished  the  barbarous  and  absurd  prac- 
tice of  confiscating  ships  which  had  been  wTCcked  on  the 
coast,  that  he  ordained,  if  one  man  or  animal  were  alive  in 
the  ship,  that  the  vessel  and  goods  should  be  restored  to 
the  owners.'' 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  also  for  an  innova- 
tion which  was  afterwards  carried  further  by  his  successors. 
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and  was  attended  with  the  most  important  consequences. 
ITiis  prince  was  disgusted  with  t]ie  species  of  military  force 
which  was  established  by  the  feudal  institutions,  and 
which,  though  i^t  was  extremely  burdensome  to  tlie  subject, 
xet  rendered  very  little  senice  to  the  sovereign.  The 
barons,  or  military  tenants,  came  late  into  the  lield  ;  they 
were  obliged  to  ser\e  only  forty  days ;  they  were  unskilful 
and  disorderly  in  all  their  operations ;  and  they  were 
apt  to  carry  into  the  camp  the  same  refiacton,-  and  inde- 
pendent spirit,  to  whicli  tljey  were  accustomed  in  their 
civil  government.  Henry,  therefore,  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  making  a  commutation  of  their  military  serx'ice  for 
money ;  and  he  levied  scutages  from  his  baronies  and  i 
knights'  fees,  instead  of  requiring  the  personal  attendance  i 
of  his  vassals.  There  is  mention  made,  in  the  History  of 
the  Exchequer,  of  these  scutages  in  his  second,  iifth,  and 
eighteenth  year ;'  and  other  writers  give  us  an  account  of 
three  more  of  them.""  When  the  prince  had  thus  obtained 
monev,  iie  made  a  contract  with  some  of  those  adventurers 
in  winch  Europe  at  that  time  abounded.  They  found  him 
soldiers  of  the  same  character  with  themselves,  who  were 
bound  to  serve  for  a  stipulated  time  :  the  armies  were  less 
numerous,  but  more  useful,  than  when  composed  of  all  the 
military  vassals  of  the  crown  :  the  feudal  institutions  began 
to  relax  :  the  kings  became  rapacious  for  money,  on  which 
all  tlieir  power  depended  :  the  barons,  seeing  no  end  of 
exactions,  sought  to  defend  their  propertv  :  and  as  the 
same  causes  had  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  eitlier  lost  or  ac- 
quired autliority,  according  to  their  different  success  in  the 
contest. 

This  prince  was  also  the  first  that  levied  a  tax  on  the 
movables  or  personal  estates  of  his  subjects,  nobles  as  well 
as  commons.  Tlieir  zeal  for  the  holy  wars  made  them 
submit  to  this  innovation ;  and  a  precedent  being  once 
obtained,  this  taxation  became,  in  following  reigns,  the 
usual  method  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  crown. 
The  tax  of  Danegelt,  so  generally  odious  to  the  nation, 
was  remitted  in  this  reign. 

It  was  a  usual  practice  of  the  kings  of  England,  to  re- 
]>eat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice  every  year,  on 
assembling  the  states  at  the  three  great  festivals.'  "Henry, 
after  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  never  renewed  this  cere- 
mony, which  was  found  to  be  very  expensive  and  very  us^ 
less.  None  of  his  successors  revived  it.  It  is  considered 
as  a  great  act  of  grace  in  this  prince,  that  he  mitigated  the 
rigour  of  the  forest  laws,  and  punished  any  transgressions 
of  them,  net  capitaUy,  but  by  fines,  imprisonments,  and 
other  more  moderate  penalties. 

Since  we  are  here  collecting  some  detached  incidents, 
which  show  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  which  could  not  so 
well  enter  into  the  body  of  our  history,  it  mav  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  the  quarrel  between  Roger,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterburv.  \\'e 
may  judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  lavmen, 
when  ecclesiastics  could  proceed  to  sucli  extremities. 
Cardinal  Ilaguenin  being  sent,  in  1176,  as  legate  into 
Britain,  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  clergv  at  London; 
and  as  both  the  archbishops  pretended  to  sit  on  his  right 
band,  this  question  of  precedency  begat  a  controversv  be- 
tween them.  The  monks  and  "retainers  of  Archbishop 
Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  (iresence  of  the  cardinal 
and  of  the  synod,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  trampled  him 
under  foot,  and  so  bruised  him  with  blows,  that  he  was 
taken  up  half  dead,  and  his  life  was,  with  difticultv,  saved 
from  their  violence.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterburv  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  monev  to  the  legate,  in 
order  to  suppress  all  complaints  with  regard  to  this 
enormity." 

We  are  told  by  Gyraldus  Cambrensis,  that  the  monks 
and  prior  cf  St.  Swithun  threw  themselves  one  day  pros- 
trate on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire  before  Henrv,  com- 
jjlaining,  with  manv  tears  and  mucli  doleful  lamentation, 
that  the  Bishop  of  \Vinchester,  who  was  a'so  their  abbot, 
had  cut  off'  three  dishes  from  their  table.  How  many  has 
he  left  you  (  said  the  king.    Ten  only,  replied  the  discon- 
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solate  monks.  I  myself,  exclaimed  the  king,  never  have 
more  than  three ;  and  I  enjoin  your  bishop  to  reduce  voti 
to  the  same  number." 

This  king  left  only  two  legitimate  sons,  Richard  who 
succeeded  him, and  John  who  inherited  no  territory, though 
his  lather  had  often  intended  to  leave  him  a  part  of  his 
extensive  dominions.  He  was  thence  commonly  denomi- 
nated Lticktund.  Henry  left  three  legitimate  daughters  ; 
Maud,  born  in  1156,  and  manied  lo  Henry,  Duke  of 
Saxony  ;  Eleanor,  born  in  1 162,  and  married  to  Alphonso, 
King  of  Castile ;  .loan,  bom  in  1 165,  and  married  to  Wil- 
liam, King  of  Sicily .P 

Henry  is  said  by  ancient  historians  to  have  lieen  of  a 
very  amorous  disposition.  They  mention  two  of  his  natural 
sons  by  Rosamond,  daughter  of  Lord  Clifford ;  namelv, 
Richaid  Longespee,  or  Longsword,  (so  called  from  the 
sword  he  usually  wore,)  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
Ela,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Salisburv  ;  and 
Geoffrey,  ffrst  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  Archbisliop  of 
York .  All  the  otlier  circumstances  of  tlie  story,  commonly 
told  of  that  lady,  seem  to  be  fabulous. 
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The  compunction  of  Richard  for  his  undu- 
tiful  behaviour  towards  his  f.ther  was  dura-  '  "^'  ' 
ble,  and  influenced  him  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers  and 
servants  after  his  accession.  Those  who  had  seconded  and 
fevoured  his  rebellion,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  trust 
and  honour  which  they  expected,  were  surprised  to  find 
that  they  lay  under  disgrace  with  the  new  king,  and  were 
on  all  occasions  hated  and  despised  by  him.  The  faith- 
ful ministers  of  Henry,  who  had  vigorouslv  opposed  all 
the  enterprises  of  his  sons,  were  received  with  open  arms, 
and  were  continued  in  those  offices  which  they  had  honour- 
ably discharged  to  their  former  master."  This  prudent 
conduct  might  be  the  result  of  reflection  ;  but  in  a  prince, 
like  Richard,  so  much  guided  by  passion,  and  so  little  by 
policy,  it  was  commonly  ascribeci  to  a  principle  still  more 
virtuous  and  more  honourable. 

Richard,  that  he  might  make  atonement  to  one  parent 
for  his  breach  of  duty  to  the  other,  immediately  sent  orders 
for  releasing  the  queen  dowager  from  the  confinement  in 
whicli  slie  had  long  been  detained ;  and  he  intrusted  her 
with  the  government  of  England  till  his  arrival  in  that 
kingdom.  His  bounty  to  his  brother  John  was  rather 
profuse  and  imprudent.  Besides  besto«ing  on  him  the 
county  of  Jlortaigne,  in  Normandy,  granting  him  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  marks  a  year,  and  marrying  him  to  Avisa, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  in- 
herited all  the  possessions  of  that  opulent  family,  he  in- 
creased his  appanage,  which  the  late  king  had  destined 
him,  by  other  extensive  grants  and  concessions.  He  con- 
ferred on  him  the  whole  estate  of  William  Peverell,  which 
had  escheated  to  the  crown  :  he  put  him  in  possession  of 
eight  castles,  with  all  the  forests  and  honours  annexed  to 
them  :  he  delivered  over  to  him  no  less  than  six  earldoms, 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Nottingham.  Dorset,  Lan- 
caster, and  Derby.  And  endeavouring,  by  favours,  to  fix 
that  vicious  prince  in  his  duty,  he  ]>ut  it  too  much  in  his 
power,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  depart  from  it. 

The  king,  impellea  more  by  the  love  of  .j.,^^  i^.^^^.^ 
military  glory  than  by  superstition,  acted,   p;.rj,iion''foriiie 
from   the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  if  tlie   '•  "'''•^'■ 
sole  purpose  of  his  government  had  been  the  relief  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Sara- 
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cens.  This  zeal  a^inst  infidels,  being  communicated  to 
his  subjetts,  broke  out  in  London  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  and  made  them  find  a  Crusade  less  danger- 
ous, and  attended  with  more  immediate  profit.  The  pre- 
judices of  the  age  had  made  the  lending  of  money  on 
interest  pass  by  the  invidious  name  of  usury ;  yet  the 
necessity  of  the  practice  had  still  continued  it,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  kind  of  dealing  fell  every  where  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  ;  who,  being  alreadv  infamous  on 
account  of  their  religion,  had  no  honour  to  lose,  and  were 
apt  to  exercise  a  profession,  odious  in  itself,  by  every 
kind  of  rigour,  and  even  sometimes  by  rapine  ancl  extor- 
tion. The  industry  and  frugality  of  ttiis  people  had  put 
tliem  in  possession  of  all  the  ready  money,  which  the 
idleness  and  profusion,  common  to  tlie  fcnglish  with 
other  European  nations,  enabled  tliem  to  lend  at  exorbi- 
tant and  unequal  interest.  The  monkisli  writers  represent 
it  as  a  great  slain  on  the  wise  and  equitable  government  of 
Henry,  that  he  had  carefully  protected  this  infidel  race  from 
all  injuries  and  insults ;  but  the  zeal  of  Richard  afforded 
the  populace  a  pretence  for  venting  their  animosity  against 
them.  The  king  had  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  their  ap- 
pearance at  his  coronation ;  but  some  of  them,  bringing 
liim  large  presents  from  their  nation,  presumed,  in  confi- 
dence of  that  merit,  to  approach  the  hall  in  which  he 
dined  :  being  discovered,  they  were  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  the  bystanders ;  they  toofc  to  flight ;  the  people  pur- 
sued them ;  the  rumour  was  spread,  that  the  kmg  had 
issued  orders  to  massacre  all  the  Jews ;  a  command  so 
agreeable  was  executed  in  an  instant  on  such  as  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  populace  ;  those  who  had  kept  at  home 
%vere  exposed  to  equal  danger ;  the  people,  moved  by 
rapacity  and  zeal,  broke  into  their  houses,  which  they 
plundered,  after  having  murdered  the  owners ;  where  the 
Jews  barricadoed  their  doors,  and  defended  themselves 
with  vigour,  the  rabble  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  made 
way  through  the  flames  to  exercise  their  pillage  and  vio- 
lence ;  the  usual  licentiousness  of  London,  which  the 
sovereign  power  witli  difficulty  restrained,  broke  out  with 
fury,  and  continued  these  outrages ;  the  houses  of  the 
richest  citizens,  though  Christians,  were  next  attacked  and 
plundered ;  and  weariness  and  satiety  at  last  put  an  end 
to  the  disorder  :  yet,  when  the  king  empowered  Glanville, 
the  justiciary,  to  inquire  into  the  authors  of  these  crimes, 
the  guilt  was  found  to  involve  so  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable citizens,  that  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to 
drop  the  prosecution ;  and  very  few  suffered  the  punish- 
ment due  to  this  enormity.  But  the  disorder  stopped  not 
at  London.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  cities  of  Eneland, 
hearing  of  this  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  imitated  the  ex- 
ample :  111  York,  five  hundred  of  that  nation,  who  had 
retired  into  the  castle  for  safety,  and  found  themselves 
unable  to  defend  the  place,  murdered  their  own  wives 
and  children,  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  walls  unon 
the  populace,  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  perislied 
in  tne  flames.  The  sentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the  cathedral,  where 
their  bonds  were  kept,  and  made  a  solemn  bonfire  of  the 
papers  before  the  altar.  The  compiler  of  the  Annals  of 
VVaverley,  in  relating  these  events,  blesses  the  Almighty  for 
thus  delivering  over  tliis  impious  race  to  destruction.'' 

The  ancient  situation  of  England,  when  the  people 
possessed  little  riches  and  the  public  no  credit,  made  it 
impossible  for  sovereigns  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  steady 
or  durable  war,  even  on  their  frontiers  ;  much  less  could 
they  find  regular  means  for  the  support  of  distant  expedi- 
tions like  those  into  Palestine,  which  were  more  the  re- 
sult of  popular  frenzy,  than  of  sober  reason  or  deliberate 
policy.  Richard,  therefore,  knew  that  he  must  carry  with 
liim  all  the  treasure  necessary  for  his  enterprise,  arid  that 
both  the  remoteness  of  his  own  country  and  its  poverty, 
made  it  unable  to  furnish  him  with  tliose  continued  sup- 
plies, which  the  exigencies  of  so  perilous  a  war  must 
necessarily  require.  His  father  had  left  him  a  treasure  of 
above  a  hundred  thousand  marks  ;  and  the  king,  negli- 
gent of  every  consideration  but  his  present  object,  endea- 
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voured  to  augment  this  sum  by  all  expedients,  how  per- 
nicious soever  to  the  public,  or  dangerous  to  royal  authority. 
He  put  to  sale  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the  crown" ; 
the  offices  of  greatest  trust  and  power,  even  those  of  forester 
and  sheriff,  which  anciently  were  so  important,":  became 
venal ;  the  dignity  of  chief  justiciary,  in  whose  liands  was 
lodged  the  whole  execution  of  the  laws,  was  sold  to  Hugh 
de  Puzas,  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  a  thousand  marks ;  the 
same  prelate  bought  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for 
life;''  many  of  the  champions  of  the  cross,  who  had  re- 
pented of  tlieir  vow,  purcnased  the  liberty  of  violating  it ; 
and  Richard,  who  stood  less  in  need  of  men  than  of  money, 
dispensed,  on  these  conditions,  with  their  attendance. 
Elated  with  the  hopes  of  fame,  which,  in  that  age,  attended 
no  wars  but  those  against  the  infidels,  he,  was  blind  to 
every  other  consideration  ;  and  when  some  of  his  wiser 
ministers  objected  to  this  dissipation  of  the  revenue  and 
power  of  the  crowTi,  he  replied,  tnat  he  would  sell  London 
Itself,  could  he  find  a  purchaser.^  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  a  stronger  proof  how  negligent  he  was  of  all  ftiture 
interests  in  comparison  of  the  Crusade,  than  his  selling, 
for  so  small  a  sum  as  10,000  marks,  the  vassalage  of  Scot- 
land, together  with  the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Ber- 
wick, the  greatest  acquisition  that  had  been  made  by  his 
father  during  the  course  of  his  victorious  reign  ;  and  his 
accepting  the  homage  of  William  in  the  usual  terms, 
merely  for  the  territories  which  that  prince  held  in  Eng- 
land.' ITie  English  of  all  ranks  and  stations  were  op- 
pressed by  numerous  exactions  ;  menaces  were  em.ployed, 
both  against  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  in  order  to  extort 
money  from  them  :  and  where  a  pretence  was  wanting 
against  the  rich,  the  king  obliged  tliem,  by  the  fear  of  his 
displeasure,  to  lend  sums  which,  he  knew,  it  would  never 
be  m  his  power  to  repay. 

But  Richard,  though  he  sacrificed  every  interest  and 
consideration  to  tlie  success  of  this  pious  enterprise,  car- 
ried so  little  the  appearance  of  sanctity  in  his  conduct,  that 
Fulk,  curate  of  Neuilly,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  Cru- 
sade, who,  from  that  merit,  had  acquired  the  privilege  of 
speaking  the  boldest  truths,  advised  him  to  rid  himself  of 
his  notorious  vices,  particularly  his  pride,  avarice,  and 
voluptuousness,  which  he  called  the  king's  three  favourite 
daughters.  You  counsel  uell,  replied  Richard,  and  I  here- 
bi/  dispose  of  the  fast  to  the  Templars,  of  tlie  second  to  the 
Benedict i/ies,  and  of  the  third  to  my  prelates. 

Richard,  jealous  of  attempts  wnich  might  be  made  on 
England  during  his  absence,  laid  Prince  John,  as  well  as 
his  natural  brother,  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York,  under 
engagements,  confirmed  by  tlieir  oaths,  that  neither  of  them 
should  enter  the  kingdom  till  his  return ;  though  he 
thought  proper,  before  his  departure,  to  withdraw  this 
prohibition.  The  administration  yvas  left  in  the  hands  of 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  Longchamp,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  whom  he  appointed  justiciaries  and  guardians  of  the 
realm.  The  latter  was  a  Frenchman,  of  mean  birth,  and 
of  a  violent  character ;  who,  by  art  and  address,  had  in- 
sinuated himself  into  favour,  whom  Richard  had  created 
chancellor,  and  whom  he  had  eniraged  the  Pope  also  to 
invest  with  the  legantine  authority,  that,  by  centring  every 
kind  of  power  in  his  person,  he  might  the  better  insure 
the  public  tranquillity.  All  the  military  and  turbulent 
spirits  flocked  about  tlie  person  of  the  king,  and  vyere  im- 
patient to  distinguish  themselves  against  the  infidels  m 
Asia ;  whither  his  inclinations,  his  engagements,  led  him, 
and  whither  he  was  impelled  by  messages  from  the  King 
of  France,  ready  to  embark  in  this  enterprise. 

The  Emperor  Frederic,  a  prince  of  great  spirit  and  con- 
duct, had  already  taken  the  road  to  Palestine,  at  the  head 
of  150,000  men,  collected  from  Germany  and  all  the 
northern  states.  Having  surmounted  every  obstacle 
thrown  in  his  wav  by  the  artifices  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
power  of  the  infidels,  he  had  penetrated  to  the  borders  of 
Syria ;  when,  bathing  in  the  cold  river  Cvdnus,  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  summer  season,  he  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  distemper,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  and 
his  rash  enterprise.?     His  army,  tinder  the  command  of 
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liis  son,  Conrade,  readied  Palestine  ;  but  was  so  dimin- 
ished by  fatigue,  famine,  maladies,  and  the  sword,  that  it 
scarcely  amounted  to  eiglit  thousand  men ;  and  was  un- 
able to  make  anv  progress  against  the  great  power,  valour, 
and  conduct  oi'  Saladin.  These  reiterated  calamities 
attending  the  Crusades,  had  taught  the  Kings  of  France 
and  England  the  necessity  of  trying  anotlier  road  to  the 
Holy  Land;  and  they  determined  to  conduct  their  armies 
thither  by  sea,  to  carry  provisions  along  with  them,  and, 
by  means  of  their  naval  power,  to  maintain  an  open  com- 
munication with  their  own  states,  and  with  the  western 
pai'ts  of  Europe.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed 
m  tile  plains  of  V^ezelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy  :  ii 
119(1.  Philip  and  Richard,  on  their  arrival  there, 

sotii.luiit.  found  their  combined  army  amount  to 
100,000  men;'  a  mighty  force,  animated  with  glory  and 
religion,  conducted  by  two  warlike  monai'chs,  provided 
with  every  thing  which  their  several  dominions  could 
supply,  and  not  to  be  overcome  but  by  their  own  miscon- 
duct, or  by  the  unsurmountable  obstacles  of  nature. 
Kin;  sets  out  on  The  French  prince  and  the  English  here 
the  CnisBcie.  reiterated  their  promises  of  cordial  friend- 
ship, pledged  their  faith  not  to  invade  each  other's  do- 
minions during  the  Crusade,  mutually  exchanged  the 
oaths  of  all  their  barons  and  prelates  to  the  same  effect, 
and  subjected  themselves  to  the  penalty  of  interdicts  and 
excommunications,  if  they  should  ever  violate  this  public 
and  solemn  engagement.  They  then  separated ;  jPhilip 
took  the  road  to  Genoa,  Richard  that  to  Marseilles,  witli 
a  view  of  meeting  their  fleets,  which  were  severally  ap- 

HtiiSept  pointed  to  rendezvous  in  these  harbours. 
They  put  to  sea;  and,  nearly  about  the  same 
time,  were  obligeiJ,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  take  slielter  in 
Messina,  where  they  were  detained  during  the  whole  win- 
ter. This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  animosities 
which  proved  fatal  to  their  enterprise. 

Richard  and  Philip  were,  by  the  situation  and  extent 
of  their  dominions,  rivals  in  power ;  by  their  age  and 
inclinations,  competitors  for  glory ;  and"  these  causes  of 
emulation,  which,  had  the  princes  been  employed  in  the 
field  against  the  common  enemy,  might  have  stimulated 
them  to  martial  enterprises,  soon  excited,  during  the  pre- 
sent leisure  and  repose,  quarrels  between  monarchs  of 
such  a  fiery  character.  Equally  hauglity,  ambitious,  in- 
trepid, and  inflexible,  they  were  irritated  with  the  least 
appearance  of  injury,  and  were  incapable,  by  mutual 
condescensions,  to  erface  those  causes  of  complaint,  which 
unavoidably  arose  between  them.  Richard,  candid,  sin- 
cere, undesigning,  impolitic,  violent,  laid  himself  open, 
on  every  occasion,  to  the  designs  of  his  antagonist ;  who, 
provident,  interested,  intriguing,  failed  not  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages against  him :  and  thus,  both  the  circumstances 
of  their  disposition  in  which  they  were  similar,  and  those 
in  which  they  difli?red,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
persevere  in  that  harmony  which  was  so  necessary  to  the 
success  cf  their  undertaking. 

Transactions  in  The  last  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples  was 
Sicily.  William  IL  who  had  married  Joan,  sister  to 
Richard,  and  who,  dying  without  issue,  had  bequeathed 
his  dominions  to  his  paternal  aunt,  Constantia,  the  only 
legitimate  descendant  surviving  of  Roger,  the  first  sove- 
reign of  those  states  who  had  been  honoured  with  the 
royal  title.  This  princess  had,  in  expectation  of  that  rich 
inheritance,  been  married  to  Henrv  VL  the  reigning  em- 
peror;'' but  Tancred,  her  natural  brother,  had  iixeii  such 
an  interest  among  the  barons,  that,  taking  advantage  of 
Henry's  absence,  he  had  acquired  possession  of  the  tlirone, 
and  maintained  his  claim,  by  force  of  arms,  against  all 
the  eflbrts  of  the  Germans.'  The  approach  of  the  cru- 
saders naturally  gave  him  apprehensions  for  his  unstable 
government ;  and  he  was  uncertain  whether  he  had  most 
reason  to  dread  the  presence  of  the  French  or  of  the 
English  monarch.  Philip  was  engaged  in  strict  alliance 
with  the  emperor  his  competitor;  Richard  was  disgusted 
by  his  rigours  towards  the  queen  dowager,  whom  the 
Sicilian  prince  had  confined  in  Palermo,  because  she  had 
opposed  with  all  her  interest  his  succession  to  tlie  crown. 
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Tancred,  therefore,  sensible  of  the  present  necessity,  re- 
solved to  pay  court  to  both  these  formidable  princes ;  and  he 
was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavours.  He  persuaded 
Philip  that  it  was  highly  improper  for  him  to  interrupt  his 
enterprise  against  the  infidels,  by  any  attempt  against  a 
Christian  state :  he  restored  Queen  Joan  to  her  liberty ;  and 
even  found  means  to  make  an  alliance  with  Richard,  who 
stipulated  by  treaty  to  marry  his  nephew,  Artliur,  the  young 
Duke  of  Brittany,  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Tancred."' 
But  before  these  terms  of  friendship  were  settled,  Richard, 
jealous  both  of  Tancred  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mes- 
sina, had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  suburbs,  and  had 
possessed  himself  of  a  small  fort,  which  commanded  the 
harbour  ;  and  he  kept  himself  extremely  on  his  guard 
against  their  enterprises.  The  citizens  took  -,(,,. 
umbrage.    Mutual  insults  and  attacks  passed  "^  °  "' 

between  them  and  the  English :  Philip,  who  had  quar- 
tered his  troops  in  the  town,  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date the  quarrel,  and  held  a  conference  with  Richard  for 
that  purpose.  While  the  two  kings,  meeting  in  the  open 
fields,  were  engaged  in  discourse  on  this  subject,  a  body 
of  those  Sicilians  seemed  to  be  drawing  towards  them ; 
and  Richard  pushed  forwards,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  this  extraordinary  movement."  "The  English, 
insolent  from  their  power,  and  inflamed  with  former  ani- 
mosities, wanted  but  a  pretence  for  attacking  the  Mes- 
sinese :  they  soon  chased  them  ofl'  the  field,  drove  them 
into  the  town,  and  entered  with  them  at  the  gates.  The 
king  employed  his  authority  to  restrain  them  from  pil- 
laging and  massacring  the  defenceless  inhabitants ;  out 
he  gave  orders,  in  token  of  his  victory,  that  the  standard 
of  England  should  be  erected  on  the  walls.  Philip,  who 
considered  that  place  as  his  quarters,  exclaimed  against 
the  insult,  and  ordered  some  of  his  troops  to  pull  down 
the  standard  :  but  Richard  informed  him  by  a  messenger, 
that,  though  he  himself  would  willingly  remove  that 
ground  of  offence,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be  done  by 
others ;  and  if  the  French  king  attempted  such  an  insult 
upon  him,  he  should  not  succeed  but  by  the  utmost 
effusion  of  blood.  Philip,  content  with  tfiis  species  of 
haughty  submission,  recalled  his  orders  : "  the  difference 
was  seemingly  accommodated ;  but  still  left  the  remains 
of  rancour  and  jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  the  two 
monarchs. 

Tancred,  who,  for  his  own  security,  desired  to  inflame 
their  mutual  hatred,  employed  an  artifice  which  might 
have  been  attended  with  consequences  still  more  fatal. 
He  showed  Richard  a  letter,  signed  by  the 
French  king,  and  delivered  to  him,  as  he 
pretended,  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  in  which  that 
monarch  desired  Tancred  to  fall  upon  the  quarters  of  the 
English,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  putting  them  to 
the  sword,  as  common  enemies.  Tlie  unwaiy  Richard 
gave  credit  to  the  information ;  but  was  too  candid  not  to 
betray  his  discontent  to  Philip,  who  absolutely  denied  the 
letter,  and  charged  the  Sicilian  prince  with  forgery  and 
falsehood.  Richard  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  en- 
tirely satisfied  .P 

Lest  these  jealousies  and  complaints  should  multiply 
between  them,  it  was  proposed,  that  they  should,  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  obviate  all  future  differences,  and  adjust 
every  point  that  could  possibly  hereafter  become  a  con- 
troversy between  them.  But  this  expedient  started  a  new 
dispute,  which  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  which  deeply  concerned  the 
honour  of  Philip's  family.  When  Richard,  in  every  treaty 
with  the  late  king,  insisted  so  strenuously  on  being 
allowed  to  marry  Alice  of  France,  he  had  only  sought  a 

Eretence  for  quarrelling ;  and  never  meant  to  take  to  his 
ed  a  princess  suspected  of  a  criminal  amour  with  his 
own  fatlier.  After  he  became  master,  he  no  longer  spake 
of  that  alliance :  he  even  took  measures  for  espousing 
Berengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  Kins  of  Navarre,  with 
whom  he  had  become  enamoured  during  his  abode  in 
Guiciinc ;  i  (Jueen  Eleanor  was  daily  expected  with  that 
princess  at  Messina:''  and  when  Philip  renewed  to  him 
Ills  ap])lication  for  espousing  his  sister  Alice,  Richard 
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was  obliged  to  give  him  an  absolute  refusal.  It  is  pre- 
tended by  lloveden  and  other  lustorians,^  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  such  convincing  proof's  of  Alice's  inti- 
delitv,  and  even  of  her  having  born  a  child  to  Henry, 
that  her  brother  desisted  from  his  applications,  and  chose 
to  wrap  up  the  dishonour  of  his  family  in  silence  and 
oblivion.  It  is  certain,  from  the  treaty  itself,  which  re- 
mains,' that  whatever  were  his  motives,  he  permitted 
Kichard  to  give  his  hand  to  Berengaria ;  and  having  set- 
tled all  other  controversies  with  tliat  prince,  he  imme- 
diately set  sail  for  the  Holy  Jjand.  Richard  awaited 
some  time  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and  bride;  and  when 
thev  joined  hiin,he  separated  his  fleet  into  two  squadrons, 
and  set  forward  on  his  enterprise.  Queen  Eleanor  re- 
turned to  England,  but  Berengsiria,  and  the  queen 
dowager  of  Sicily,  his  sister,  attended  him  on  the  ex- 
pedition." 

The  English  fleet,  on  leaving  the  port  of  INIessina,  met 
with  a  furious  tempest,  and  the  squadron  on  which  the 
A  1  '"'"  princesses  were  embarked,  was  driven 
'  '  *""  ■  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  some  of  the 
vessels  were  wrecked  near  Limisso  in  that  island.  Isaac, 
Prince  of  Cyprus,  who  assumed  the  magnificent  title  of 
Emperor,  piflaged  the  ships  that  were  stranded,  threw  the 
seamen  and  passengers  into  prison,  and  even  refused  to  the 
princesses  liberty,  in  their  dangerous  situation,  of  entering 
the  harbour  of  Limisso.  But  Richard,  who  arrived  soon 
after,  took  ample  \engeance  on  him  for  the  injury.  He 
disembarked  his  troops ;  defeated  the  tyrant,  who  opposed 
his  landing ;  entered  Limisso  by  storm  ;  gained  next  day 
a  second  victorv  ;  obliged  Isaac  to  surrender  at  discretion; 
and  establishecl  governors  over  the  island.  The  Greek 
prince,  being  thrown  into  prison  and  loaded  with  irons, 
complained  of  the  little  regard  with  which  he  was  treated : 
upon  which,  Richard  ordered  silver  fetters  to  be  made  for 
liim  ;  and  this  emperor,  pleased  with  the  distinction,  ex- 
pressed a  sense  of  the  generosity  of  his  conqueror."    The 

fth  M  **'""  ^^'^^  espoused  Berengaria,  who,  imme- 

diately embarking,  carried  along  with  her  to 
Palestine,  the  dauirhter  of  the  Cypriot  prince ;  a  danger- 
ous rival,  who  was  believed  to  have  seduced  the  affections 
of  her  husband.  Such  were  the  libertine  character  and 
conduct  of  the  heroes  engaged  m  this  pious  enterprise! 
The  kina's  arri-  The  English  army  arrived  in  time  to  par- 
vai  in  Palestine.  i^]ig  jn  jj^g  glory  of  the  siege  of  Acre  or 
Ptolemais,  which  had  been  attacked  for  above  two  years 
by  the  united  force  of  all  the  christians  in  Palestine,  and 
had  been  defended  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  Saladin  and 
the  Saracens.  The  remains  of  the  German  army,  con- 
ducted by  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  the  separate  bodies 
of  adventurers  who  continually  poured  in  from  the  West, 
had  enabled  the  King  of  Jerusalem  to  form  this  important 
entei'jjrise  :"  but  Saladin,  having  thrown  a  strong  garrison 
into  the  place  under  the  command  of  Caracos,  his  own 
master  in  the  art  of  war,  and  molesting  the  besiegers  with 
continual  attacks  and  sallies,  had  protracted  the  success  of 
the  enterprise,  and  wasted  the  force  of  his  enemies.  The 
arrival  of  Philip  and  Richard  inspired  new  life  into  the 
Christians ;  and  these  princes,  acting  by  concert,  and 
sharing  the  honour  and  danger  of  every  action,  gave  hopes 
of  a  final  victory  over  the  infidels.  They  agreed  on  this 
plan  of  operations :  when  the  French  monarch  attacked 
the  town,  the  English  guarded  the  trenches :  next  day, 
when  the  English  prince  conducted  the  assault,  the  French 
succeeded  him  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  assailants. 
The  emulation  between  those  rival  king's  and  rival  nations 
produced  extraordinary  acts  of  valour  :  Richard  in  parti- 
cular, animated  with  a  more  precipitate  courage  than 
Philip,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  romantic  spirit  of  that 
age,  drew  to  himself  the  general  attention,  and  acquired  a 
great  and  splendid  reputation.  But  this  harmony  was  of 
short  duration ;  and  occasions  of  discord  soon  arose  be- 
tween tliese  jealous  and  haughty  princes. 
Slate  of  Pales-  The  family  of  "Boiiillon,  which  had  first 
line.  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  end- 
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ing  in  a  female,  Fulk,  ("ount  of  Anjou,  grandfather  to 
Henry  II.  of  England,  married  the  heiress  of  that  king- 
dom, and  transmitted  his  title  to  the  younger  branches  of 
his  family.  The  Anjevin  race  ending  also  in  a  female, 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  by  espousing  Sibylla,  the  heiress,  had 
succeeded  to  the  title  ;  and  though  he  lost  his  kingdom  bv 
the  invasion  of  Saladin,  he  was  still  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Christians  for  King  of  Jerusalem.'  But  as  Sibvlla 
died  without  issue,  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  Isabella,  her 
younger  sister,  put  in  her  claim  to  that  titular  kingdom, 
and  required  Eusignan  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  her 
husband,  Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  Lusignan, 
maintaining  that  the  royal  title  was  unalienable  and  inde- 
feasible, had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Richard,  attend- 
ed on  liim  before  he  left  Cyprus,  and  engaged  him  to 
embrace  his  cause.'-  There  needed  no  other  reason  for 
throwing  Philip  into  the  party  of  Conrade ;  and  the  oppo- 
site views  of  these  gi-eat  monarchs  brought  faction  and 
dissension  into  the  Christian  army,  and  retarded  all  its 
operations.  Tlie  Templars,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Germans, 
declared  for  Pliilip  and  Conrade ;  the  Flemings,  the 
Pisans,  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  adhered 
to  Richard  and  Lusignan.  But  notwithstanding  these 
disputes,  as  the  lengtli  of  the  siege  had  reduced  the  Saracen 
garrison  to  the  last  extremity,  they  surrender- 
ed themselves  prisoners;  stipulated,  in  re-  "*' 
turn  for  their  lives,  other  advantages  to  the  Christians,  such 
as  the  restoring  of  the  Christian  prisoners,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross ;"  and  this  great  enterprise, 
which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  Europe  and 
Asia,  was  at  last,  afier  tlie  loss  of  300,000  men,  brought 
to  a  happy  period. 

But  Philip,  instead  of  pursuing  the  hopes  of  further 
conquest,  and  of  redeeming  the  lioly  city  from  slavery, 
being  disgusted  with  the  ascendant  assumed  and  acquired 
by  Richard,  and  having  views  of  many  advantages,  which 
he  might  reap  by  his  presence  in  Europe,  declared  his 
resolution  of  returning  to  France  ;  and  he  pleaded  his  bad 
state  of  health  as  an  excuse  for  his  desertion  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  He  left,  however,  to  Richard  ten  thousand  of 
his  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
and  he  renewed  his  oath  never  to  commence  hostilities 
against  that  prince's  dominions  during  his  absence.  But 
he  had  no  sooner  reached  Italy  than  he  applied,  it  is  pre- 
tended, to  Pope  Celestine  III.  for  a  dispensation  from  his 
vow ;  and  when  denied  that  request,  he  still  proceeded, 
though  after  a  covert  manner,  in  a  project,  which  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  England  rendered  inviting,  and  which 
gratified,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  his  resentment  and 
his  ambition. 

Immediately  after  Richard  had  left  Eng-  Disorders  in 
land,  and  begun  his  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  Jingland. 
the  two  prelates,  whom  he  had  appointed  guardians  of  the 
realm,  broke  out  into  animosities  against  each  other,  and 
threw  the  kingdom  into  combustion.  Longchamp,  pre- 
sumptuous in  his  nature,  elated  by  the  favour  which  he 
enjoyed  with  his  master,  and  armed  with  the  legantine 
commission,  could  not  submit  to  an  equality  with  the 
Bishop  of  Durham :  he  even  wont  so  far  as  to  arrest  his 
colleague,  and  to  extort  from  him  a  resignation  of  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  of  his  other  dignities, 
as  the  price  of  his  liberty.''  The  king,  informed  of  these 
dissensions,  ordered,  by  letters  from  Marseilles,  that  the 
bishop  should  be  reinstated  in  his  offices  ;  but  Longchamp 
had  still  the  boldness  to  refuse  compliance,  on  pretence 
that  he  himself  was  better  acquainted  with  the  king's 
secret  intentions.'^  He  proceeded  to  govern  the  kingdom 
by  his  sole  authority ;  to  treat  all  the  nobility  with  arro- 
gance ;  and  to  display  his  power  and  riches  with  an  in- 
vidious ostentation.  He  never  travelled  without  a  strong 
guard  of  lifteen  hundred  foreign  soldiers,  collected  from 
that  licentious  tribe  with  which  the  age  was  generally  in- 
fested :  nobles  and  knights  were  proud  of  being  admitted 
into  his  train :  his  retinue  wore  the  aspect  of  royal  mag- 
nificence :  and  when,  in  his  progress  through  the  kingdom, 
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lie  lodged  in  any  monastery,  liis  attendants,  it  is  said,  were 
sufficient  to  devour,  in  one  nislit,  the  revenue  of  several 
years.""  The  king,  who  was  detained  in  Europe  longer 
than  the  haughty  prelate  expected,  hearing  of  tnis  osten- 
tation, which  exceeded  even  what  the  habits  of  tliat  age 
indulged  in  ecclesiastics ;  being  also  informed  of  the 
insolent,  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  minister;  thought 
proper  to  restrain  his  power :  he  sent  new  orders,  appoint- 
ing Walter  Archbishop  of  Roiien,  William  Wareshal  Earl 
of  Strisul,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  William  Bnewere,  and 
Hugh  Bardolf,  counsellors  to  Longchamp,  and  command- 
ing liira  to  take  no  measure  of  importance  without  their 
concurrence  and  approbation.  But  such  general  terror 
had  this  man  impressed  by  his  violent  conduct,  tliat  even 
the  Archbishop  of  Roiien  and  the  Earl  of  Strigul  durst 
not  produce  tliis  mandate  of  the  king's ;  and  Longchamp 
still  mamtained  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  nation. 
But  when  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  throw  into  prison 
Geoffrev,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  opposed  his  mea- 
sures, ttiis  breach  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  excited  such 
an  universal  ferment,  that  Prince  John,  disgusted  with  the 
small  share  he  possessed  in  the  government,  and  personallv 
disobliged  bv  Longchamp,  ventured  to  summon,  at  Read- 
ing, a  general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  and  cite 
him  to  appear  before  them.  Longchamp  thousht  it  danger- 
ous to  intntst  his  person  in  their  hands,  and  he  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  but  being  soon  oblised 
to  surrender  that  fortress,  he  fled  beyond  sea,  concealed 
under  a  female  habit,  and  was  deprived  of  his  offices  of 
chancellor  and  chief  justiciary  ;  the  last  of  which  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  prelate  of  prudence 
and  moderation.  The  commission  of  legate,  however, 
which  had  been  renewed  to  Longchamp  by  Pope  Celes- 
tine,  still  gave  him,  notwithstanding  his  absence,  great 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  disturb  the 
government,  and  fonvarded  tlie  views  of  Philip,  who 
watched  every  opportunity  of  annovins  Richard's  domi- 
A  D  110"  Dions.  That  monarcTi  first  attempted  to 
carry  open  war  into  Normandy  ;  but  as  the 
French  nobility  refused  to  follow  him  in  an  invasion  of  a 
state  which  they  had  sworn  to  protect,  and  as  the  Pope, 
who  was  the  general  guardian  of  all  princes  that  had 
taken  the  cross,  threatened  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures, 
he  desisted  from  his  enterprise,  and  employed  against 
England  the  expedient  of  secret  policy  and  intrigue. 
He  debauched  Prince  John  from  his  allegiance;  promised 
him  his  sister  Alice  in  marriage  ;  offered  to  give  him  pos- 
session of  all.  Richard's  transmarine  dominions  ;  and  had 
not  the  authority  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  menaces  of 
the  English  council,  pre^-ailed  over  the  inclinations  of  that 
turbulent  prince,  he  was  ready  to  have  crossed  the  seas, 
and  to  have  put  in  execution  his  criminal  enterprises. 
The  king's  hero-  T'^^  jealousy  of  Philip  was  every  moment 
ic  acuom  in  Pa-  excited  by  the  glory  which  the  great  actions 
lesiine.  ^f  Hjciiaj-j  „.gje  owning  him  in  the  East, 

and  which,  being  compared  to  his  own  desertion  of  that 
popular  cause,  threw  a  double  lustre  on  his  rival.  His 
pni-y,  therefore,  prompted  him  to  obscure  that  tiime  which 
he  had  not  equalled ;  and  he  embraced  every  pretence  of 
throwing  the  most  violent  and  most  improbable  calumnies 
on  the  King  of  England.  There  was  a  pettv  prince  in 
Asia,  commonly  called  Tlie  Old  Man  of  the  Mviintain,  who 
had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  his  fanatical  subjects, 
that  they  paid  the  most  implicit  deference  to  his  com- 
mands ;  esteemed  assassination  meritorious,  when  sancti- 
fied by  his  mandate ;  courted  danger,  and  even  certain 
death,  in  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  and  fancied,  that 
when  they  sacrificed  their  lives  for  his  sake,  the  highest 
joys  of  paradise  were  the  infallible  reward  of  their  devoted 
obedience.'  It  was  the  custom  of  this  prince,  when  he 
imagined  himself  injured,  to  despatch  secretly  some  of  his 
subjects  against  the  aggressor,  to  cViarge  them  with  the  exe- 
cution of  his  revenge,  to  instruct  them  in  every  art  of  dis- 
guising their  purpose ;  and  no  jirecaution  was  sufficient  to 
guard  any  man,  however  powerful,  against  the  attempts  of 
these    subtle    and    determined    ruffians.     The    greatest 
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monarchs  stood  in  awe  of  this  Prince  of  the  Assassins, 
(for  tliat  ^vas  tlie  name  of  liis  people ;  whence  the  word 
has  passed  into  most  European  languages,)  and  it  was  the 
highest  indisci-etion  in  Conrade,  llaiquis  of  J\Iontferrat,  to 
ofiend  and  affront  him.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  who 
were  governed  by  tliat  nobleman,  had  put  to  death  some 
of  tliis  dangerous  people ;  the  prince  demanded  satisfac- 
tion ;  for,  as  he  piqued  himself  on  never  beginning  any 
ofl'ence,'  he  had  his  regular  and  established  formalities  in 
requiring  atonement :  Conrade  treated  his  messengers  with 
disdain :  the  prince  issued  the  fatal  orders :  two  of  his 
subjects,  who  had  insinuated  themselves  in  disguise  among 
Conrade's  guards,  openly,  in  the  streets  of  Sidon,  wound- 
ed him  mortally ;  and  when  they  were  seized  and  put  to 
the  most  cruel  tortures,  they  triumphed  amidst  their  agonies, 
and  rejoiced  tliat  they  had  been  destined  by  Heaven  to 
suffer  in  so  just  and  meritorious  a  cause. 

Every  one  in  Palestine  knew  from  what  hand  the  blow 
came,  llichard  was  entirely  free  from  suspicion.  Though 
that  monarch  had  formerly  maintained  the  cause  of 
Lusignan  against  Conrade,  he  had  become  sensible  of  tlie 
bad  effects  attending  those  dissensions,  and  had  volun- 
tarilv  conferred  on  the  former  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  on 
condition  that  he  should  resign  to  his  rival  all  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.?  Conrade  himself,  with  his 
dying  breath,  had  recommended  his  widow  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Richard  ;''  the  Prince  of  the  Assassins  avowed  the 
action  in  a  formal  narrative  which  he  sent  to  Europe ; ' 
yet,  on  tliis  foundation,  the  King  of  France  thought  ht  to 
build  the  most  egregious  calumnies,  and  to  impute  to 
Richard  the  murder  of  the  IMarquis  of  Montferrat,  whose 
elevation  he  had  once  openly  opposed.  He  filled  all 
Europe  with  exclamations  against  the  crime  ;  appointed  a 
guard  for  his  own  person,  in  order  to  defend  himself 
against  a  like  attempt ;  ^  and  endeavoured,  by  these  shal- 
low artifices,  to  cover  the  infamy  of  attacking  the  domi- 
nions of  a  prince,  whom  he  himself  had  deserted,  and  who 
was  engaged  with  so  much  glory  in  a  war,  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  common  cause  of  Christendom. 

But  Richard's  heroic  actions  in  Palestine  were  tlie  best 
apology  for  his  conduct.  The  Christian  adventurers  under 
his  command  determined,  on  opening  the  campaign,  to 
attempt  the  siege  of  Ascalon,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  of  Jerusalem ;  and  they  marched  along  the  sea- 
coa.st  with  that  intention.  Saladin  purposed  to  intercept 
their  passage ;  and  he  placed  himself  on  the  road  with  an 
army,  amounting  to  300,000  combatants.  On  this  occa- 
sion was  fought  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  that  age ; 
and  the  most  celebrated,  for  the  military  genius  of  the 
commanders,  for  the  number  and  valour  of  the  troops,  and 
for  the  great  variety  of  events  which  attended  it.  Both  the 
right  wing  of  the  Christians,  commanded  by  d'Avesnes, 
and  the  lef^,  conducted  by  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy,  were, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  broken  and  defeated  ;  when 
Richard,  who  led  on  the  main  body,  restored  the  battle ; 
attacked  the  enemy  with  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind ; 
performed  the  part  both  of  a  consummate  general  and 
gallant  soldier ;  and  not  only  gave  his  two  wings  leisure 
to  recover  from  their  confusion,  but  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  tlie  Saracens,  of  whom  forty  thousand  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  field.'  Ascalon  soon  after 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians :  other  sieges  were 
carried  on  with  equal  success  :  Richard  was  even  able  to 
advance  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  his  en- 
terprise ;  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  find,  that  he 
must  abandon  all  hopes  of  immediate  success,  and  must 
put  a  stop  to  his  career  of  ^■ictory.  The  Crusaders,  ani- 
mated with  an  enthusiastic  ardour  for  the  holy  wars,  broke 
at  first  through  all  regards  to  safety  or  interest  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  purpose ;  and  trusting  to  the  immediate 
assistance  of  Heaven,  set  nothing  before  their  eyes  but 
fame  and  victory  in  this  world,  and  a  crown  of  glorv  in 
the  next.  But  long  absence  from  home,  fitigue,  disease, 
want,  and  the  variety  of  incidents  which  naturally  attend 
war,  had  gradually  abated  that  fury,  which  notHing  was 
able  directly  to  withstand ;  and  every  one,  except  the 
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King  of  England,  expressed  a  desire  of  speedily  reluming 
into  Europe,  llie  (Jermans  and  the  Italians  declared 
their  resolution  of  desisting  from  the  enterprise ;  the 
French  were  still  more  obstinate  in  this  purpose ;  the 
Duke  of  Hurgundy,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  I'iiilin,  took 
all  opportunities  of  mortifying  and  opposing  liicnard ;"' 
and  there  appeared  an  absolute  necessity  of  aliandoning 
for  the  present  all  hopes  of  further  conquest,  and  of  se- 
curing the  acquisitions  of  the  Christians  by  an  accommo- 
dation with  Saladin.  Richard,  therefore,  concluded  a 
truce  with  that  monarch  ;  and  stipulated  that  Acre,  Joppa, 
and  other  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine,  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  that  every  one  of  that 
religion  should  have  libertv  to  perform  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  unmolested.  Tliis  truce  was  concluded  for 
three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and 
three  hours  ;  a  magical  number,  which  had  probably  been 
devised  by  the  Europeans,  and  which  was  suggested  by  a 
superstition  well  suited  to  the  object  of  the  war. 

The  libertv,  in  which  Saladin  indulged  the  Christians, 
to  perform  their  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  was  an  easy 
sacrifice  on  his  part ;  and  the  furious  wars  which  he  waged 
in  defence  of  the  barren  territory  of  Judea  were  not  with 
him,  as  with  the  European  adventurers,  the  result  of  su- 
perstition, but  of  policy.  The  advantage  indeed  of  science, 
moderation,  humanity,  was  at  that  time  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  Saracens;  and  this  gallant  emperor,  in  parti- 
cular, displayed,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  a  spirit 
and  generosity,  which  even  his  bigoted  enemies  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  and  admire.  Richard,  equally 
martial  and  brave,  carried  with  him  more  of  the  barbarian 
character ;  and  was  guilty  of  acts  of  ferocitv,  which  threw 
a  stain  on  his  celebrated  victories.  When  Saladin  refused 
to  ratify  the  capitulation  of  Acre,  the  King  of  England 
ordered  all  his  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand, 
to  be  butchered ;  and  the  Saracens  found  themselves 
obliged  to  retaliate  upon  the  Christians  by  a  like  cruelty." 
Saladin  died  at  Damascus  soon  after  concluding  this  triice 
with  the  princes  of  the  Crusade :  it  is  memorable,  that, 
before  he  expired,  he  ordered  his  winding-sheet  to  be 
carried  as  a  standard  through  every  street  of  the  city ; 
while  a  crier  went  before,  and  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  Tliis  is  all  that  remains  to  the  mighty  Saladin,  the 
conqueror  of  the  East.  By  his  last  will  he  ordered  charities 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor,  without  distinction  of  Jew, 
Christiam,  or  Mahometan. 

'jhekiiiR'sretorn  There  remained,  after  the  truce,  no  busi- 
ironi  Palesiine.  ness  of  importance  to  detain  Richard  m 
Palestine;  and  the  intelligence  which  he  received,  con- 
cerning the  intrigues  of  his  brother  John,  and  those  of  the 
King  of  France,  made  him  sensible  that  his  presence  was 
necessary  in  Europe.  As  he  dared  not  to  pass  through 
France,  ne  sailed  to  the  Adriatic ;  and  being  shipwrecked 
near  Aquileia,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  with  a 
purpose  of  taking  his  journey  secretly  through  Germany. 
Pursued  by  the  Governor  of  Istria,  he  was  forced  out  of 
the  direct  road  to  England,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  by 
Vienna;  where  his  expenses  and  liberalities  betrayed  the 
swh  Uecember  ""on^irch  in  the  habit  of  the  pilgrim  ;  and 
he  was  arrested  by  orders  of  Leojiold,  Duke 
of  Austria.  This  prince  had  sen'ed  under  Richard  at  the 
siege  of  Acre ;  but  being  disgusted  by  some  insult  of  that 
haughty  monarch,  he  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  seize  the 
present  opportunity  of  gratifying  at  once  his  av;u-ice  and 

A  D  1193  '■^^SDge;  and  he  threw  the  king  into  prison. 
The  emperor,  Henry  VI.,  who  also  consider- 
ed Richard  as  an  enemy,  on  account  of  the  alliance  con- 
tracted by  him  with  Tancred  King  of  Sicily,  despatched 
messengers  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  required  the  royal 
captive  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and  stipulated  a  large 
sum  of  monev  as  a  reward  for  this  service.    Tlius,  tlie 

Captivity  in  Kins  of  England,  who  had  filled  the  whole 
Germany,  world  with  his  renown,  found  himself,  dur- 
ing the  most  critical  state  of  his  affairs,  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons,  in  the  heart  of  Germany," 
and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  the  basest  and 
most  sordid  of  mankind. 
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Tlie  English  council  was  astonished  on  receiving  this 
fatal  intelligence ;  and  foresaw  all  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences which  might  naturally  arise  from  that  event.  The 
(pieen  dowager  wrote  reiterated  letters  to  Pope  Celestine, 
exclaiming  against  the  injury  which  her  son  had  sustain- 
ed ;  representing  the  impiety  of  detaining  in  prison  the 
most  illustrious  prince  that  had  yet  carried  the  banners  of 
Christ  into  the  Holy  Land  ;  claiming  tlie  protection  of 
the  apostolic  see,  which  was  due  even  to  the  meanest  of 
those  adventurers ;  and  upbraiding  the  Pope,  that  in  a 
cause  where  justice,  religion,  and  the  dignity  of  the  church 
were  so  much  concerned,  a  cause  which  it  might  well  befit 
his  Holiness  himself  to  support,  by  taking  in  person  a 
journey  to  Germany,  the  spiritual  thunders  shoula  so  long 
be  suspended  over  those  sacrilegious  ofl'enders.P  The  zeal 
of  Celestine  corresponded  not  to  the  impatience  of  the 
queen-mother;  and  the  regency  of  England  were,  for  a 
long  time,  left  to  struggle  alone  with  all  their  domestic 
and  foreign  enemies. 

The  King  of  France,  quickly  informed  of  WarMiih 
Richard's  confinement  by  a  message  from  France 
the  emperor,!  prepared  himself  to  take  advantage  of  the 
incident ;  and  he  employed  every  means  of  force  and  in- 
trigue, of  war  and  negociation,  against  the  dominions  and 
the  person  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  He  revived  the  ca- 
lumny of  Richard's  assassinating  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat ;  and  by  that  absurd  pretence  he  induced  his  barons 
to  violate  their  oaths,  by  which  they  had  engaged,  that, 
during  the  Crusade,  they  never  would,  on  any  account, 
attack  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  England.  He  made 
the  emperor  the  largest  offers,  if  he  would  deliver  into  his 
hands  the  royal  prisoner,  or  at  least  detain  him  in  per- 
petual captivity  :  he  even  formed  an  alliance  by  marriage 
with  the  King  of  Denmark,  desired  that  the  ancient 
Danish  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  him,  and  solicited  a  supply  of  shipping  to  main- 
tain It.  But  the  most  successful  of  Philip  s  negociations 
was  with  prince  John,  who,  forgetting  every  tie  to  his 
brother,  his  sovereign,  and  his  benefactor,  thought  of  no- 
thing but  how  to  make  his  own  advantage  of  the  public 
calamities.  Tliat  traitor,  on  the  first  invitation  from  the 
court  of  France,  suddenly  went  abroad,  had  a  conference 
with  Philip,  and  made  a  treaty,  of  which  the  object  was 
the  perpetual  ruin  of  his  unhappy  brother.  He  stipulated 
to  deliver  into  Philip's  hands  a  great  part  of  Normandy  ;■■ 
he  received,  in  return,  the  investiture  of  all  Richard's 
transmarine  dominions ;  and  it  is  reported  by  several 
historians,  that  he  even  did  homage  to  the  French  king 
for  the  crown  of  England. 

In  consequence  of  this  treatv,  Philip  invaded  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  by  the  treachery  of  John's  emissaries,  made 
himself  master,  without  opposition,  of  manv  fortresses, 
Neuf-chatel,  Neaufle,  Gisors,  Pacey,  Ivree.  He  subdued 
the  counties  of  Eu  and  Aumale ;  and  advancing  to  form 
the  siege  of  Roiien,  he  threatened  to  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword  if  they  dared  to  make  resistance.  Happily, 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  appeared  in  that  critical  moment; 
a  gallant  nobleman,  who  had  acquired  great  honour  during 
the  Crusade,  and  who,  being  more  fortunate  than  his  mas- 
ter in  finding  his  passage  homewards,  took  on  him  the 
command  in  Roiien,  and  exerted  himself,  by  his  exhorta- 
tions and  example,  to  infuse  courage  into  the  dismayed 
Normans.  Philip  was  repulsed  in  every  attack  ;  the  time 
of  service  from  his  vassals  expired  ;  and  he  consented  to  a 
truce  with  the  English  regency,  received  in  return  the 
promise  of  20,000  marks,  and  I'lad  four  castles  put  into  his 
hands,  as  a  securitv  for  the  payment." 

Prince  John,  who,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  general 
confusion,  went  over  to  England,  was  still  less  succtssfiil 
in  his  enterprises.  He  was  only  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  castles  of  Windsor  and  Wallingford;  but 
when  he  arrived  in  London,  and  claimed  the  kingdom  as 
heir  to  his  brother,  of  whose  death  he  pretended  to  have 
received  certain  intelligence,  he  was  rejected  by  all  the 
barons,  and  measures  were  taken  to  oppose  and  subdue 
him.'  The  justiciaries,  supported  by  the  general  affection 
of  the  people,  provided  so  well  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
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doni,  tliat'John  was  obliged,  after  some  fruitless  efforts,  to 
concUide  a  truce  witli  them  ;  and  before  its  expiration,  he 
thousht  it  prudent  to  return  into  France,  where  he  openly 
avowed  his  alliance  with  Philip." 

Weanwliile  the  hish  spirit  of  Richard  suffered  in  Ger- 
many every  kind  of  insult  and  indignity.  The  French 
ambassadors,  in  their  master's  name,  renounced  him  as  a 
vassal  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  declared  all  his  fiefs  to 
be  forfeited  to  his  liege-lord.  Tlie  emperor,  that  he  mijht 
render  him  more  impatient  for  the  recovery  of  his  lilwrty, 
and  make  him  submit  to  the  payinent  of  a  larser  ransom, 
treated  him  with  the  createst  severity,  and  reduced  him  to 
a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  meanest  malefactor. 
He  was_  even  produced  before  the  diet  of  the  empire  at 
Worms,  and  accused  by  Henry  of  many  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors ;  of  making  an  alliance  with  Tancred,  the 
usurper  of  Sicily ;  of  turning  the  arms  of  the  Crusade 
against  a  Christian  prince,  and  subduing  Cypras  ;  of  af- 
fronting the  Duke  of^  Austria  before  Acre ;  of  obstructing 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  by  his  quarrels  with  the 
King  of  F'rance ;  of  assassir.ating  "Conrade,  Marquis  of 
Montferrat ;  and  of  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladm,  and 
leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracen  emperor  " 
Richard,  whose  spirit  was  not  broken  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  whose  »^nius  was  rather  roused  by  these  frivolous  or 
scandalous  imputations;  after  premising,  that  his  dignity 
exempted  him  from  answering  before  any  jurisdiction,  ex- 
cept that  of  Heaven  ;  yet  condescended,  ifor  the  sake  of  his 
reputation,  to  justify  his  conduct  before  that  great  assembly. 
He  observed,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  Tancred's  elevation, 
and  only  concluded  a  treaty  with  a  prince  whom  he  found 
in  possession  of  the  throne  ;  that  the  king,  or  rather  tvrant 
of  Cyprus,  had  provoked  his  indignation  by  (he  most  un- 
generous and  unjust  proceedings  ;  and  though  he  chastised 
this  aggressor,  he  had  not  retarded  a  moment  the  progre'is 
of  his  chief  enterprise.  That  if  he  had  at  any  time  been 
wanting  in  civility  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  he  had  already 
been  sufficiently  punished  for  that  sally  of  passion  ;  and  it 
better  became  men,  embarked  together  in  so  holy  a  cause, 
to  forgive  each  other's  infirmities,  than  to  pursue  a  slight 
offence  witli  such  unrelenting  vengeance.  That  it  had 
sufficiently  appeared  by  the  event," whether  the  King  of 
France  or  he  were  most  zealous  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  were  most  likely  to  sacrifice  private  pas- 
sions and  animosities  to  that  great  object.  That  if  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  had  not  shown  liim  incapable  of  a 
base  assassination,  and  justified  him  from  that  imputation 
in  the  eyes  of  his  very  enemies,  it  was  in  vain  for  him,  at 
present,  to  make  his  apology,  or  plead  the  many  irrefraga- 
ble arguments  \\liich  he  could  produce  in  his  own  favour. 
And  that,  however  he  might  regrei  the  necessity,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  truce  with  Saladin,  that  he 
rather  gloried  in  that  event;  and  thought  it  extremely 
honourable,  that,  though  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  sup- 
ported only  by  his  own  courage,  and  by  the  small  remains 
of  his  national  troops,  he  could  yet  obtain  such  conditions 
from  the  most  powerful  and  most  warlike  emperor  that  the 
East  had  ever  yet  produced.  Richard,  after  thus  deigning 
to  apologize  for  his  conduct,  burst  out  into  indignation  at 
the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  ;  that  he,  the 
champion  of  the  Cross,  still  wearingthat  honourable  badge, 
should,  after  expend  mg  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  sub- 
jects in  the  common  cause  of  Christendom,  be  intercepted 
by  Christian  princes  in  his  return  to  his  own  country,  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  be  loaded  with  irons,  be  obliged 
to  plead  his  cause,  as  if  he  were  a  subject  and  a  malefac- 
tor ;  and  what  he  still  more  regretted,  lie  thereby  prevented 
from  making  preparations  for  a  new  Crusade,  which  he 
had  projected,  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  and  from 
redeeming  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  whicli  had  so  long  been 
profaned  bv  the  dominion  of  infidels.  The  spirit  and  elo- 
quence of  Richard  made  such  impression  on  the  German 
princes,  that  they  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  conduct  of 
the  emperor;  the  Pope  threatened  him  with  excommuni- 
cation ;  and  Henry,  who  had  hearkened  to  the  proposals 
of  the  King  of  France  and  Prince  John,  found  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  execute  his  and  their 
base  purposes,  or  to  detain  the  King  of  England  any 
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longer  in  captivity.  He  tlierefore  concluded  xiie  kind's  de- 
with  him  a  treaty  for  his  ransom,  and  agreed  livery, 
to  restore  him  to^is  freedom  for  the  sum  of  1 50,000  marks, 
about  300,000  pounds  of  our  present  money ;  of  which 
100,000  marks  were  to  be  paid  before  he  received  his 
liberty,  and  sixty-se\en  hostages  delivered  for  the  remain- 
der.' The  emperor,  as  if  to  gloss  over  the  infamy  of  this 
transaction,  made  at  the  same  time  a  present  to  Richard 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  comprehending  Provence,  Dau- 
phiny,  Narbonne,  and  other  states,  over  which  the  empire 
had  some  antiquated  claims;  a  present  which  the  king 
very  wisely  neglected. 

Tlie  captivity  of  the  superior  lord  was  one  of  the  cases 
provided  for  by  the  feudal  tenures ;  and  all  the  vassals 
were  in  that  event  obliged  to  give  an  aid  for  his  ransom. 
Twenty  shillings  were  tlierefore  levied  on  each  knight's  fee 
in  England ;  but  as  this  money  came  in  slowly,  and  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  intended  purpose,  the  voluntary  zeal 
of  the  people  readily  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  churches 
and  monasteries  melted  down  tlieir  plate,  to  die  amount 
of  30,000  marks ;  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles  paid  a 
fourth  of  their  yearly  rent ;  the  parochial  clergy  contributed 
a  tenth  of  their  tithes ;  and  the  requisite  sum  being  thus 
collected.  Queen  Eleanor,  and  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Roiien,  set  out  with  it  for  Germany ;  paid  the  a.  d.  1191. 
money  to  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Aus-  Teb.  4. 
tria  at  Mentz ;  delivered  them  hostages  for  the  remainder; 
and  freed  Richard  from  captivity.  His  escape  was  very 
critical.  Henry  had  been  detected  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  in  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature  on  the 
Duke  of  Louvaine ;  and  finding  himself  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  German  princes  on  account  of  these  odious  practices, 
he  had  determined  to  seek  support  from  an  alliance  with  the 
King  of  F'rance;  to  detain  Richard,  the  enemy  of  that  prince, 
in  perpetual  captivity ;  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  money 
which  he  had  already  received  for  his  ransom  ;  and  to  extort 
fresh  sums  from  Philip  and  Prince  John,  who  were  very  libe- 
ral in  theiroffers  tohim.  He  therefore  gave  orders  thatllich- 
ard  should  be  pursued  and  an-ested ;  but  the  king,  making 
all  imaginable  haste,  had  already  embarked  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Schelde,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  \vhen  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  emperor  reached  Antwerp. 

The  joy  of  the  F-nglish  was  extreme  on  Kins's  return  to 
tlie  appearance  of  their  monarch,  who  had  EuaUnH, 
suffered  so  many  calamities,  who  had  ac-  "»">  March, 
quired  so  much  glory,  and  who  had  spread  the  reputation 
of  their  name  into  the  furthest  East,  whither  their  fame  had 
never  before  been  able  to  extend.  He  gave  them,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  an  opportunity  of  publicly  displaying 
their  exultation,  by  ordering  himself  to  be  crowned  anew 
at  Winchester ;  as  if  he  intended,  by  that  ceremony,  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  throne,  and  to  wipe  off  the  igno- 
miny of  his  captivity.  Their  satisfaction  was  not  damped, 
even  when  he  declared  his  purpose  of  resuming  all  those 
exorbitant  grants,  which  he  had  been  necessitated  to  make 
before  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land.  Tlie  barons, 
also,  in  a  great  council,  confiscated,  on  account  of  his 
treason,  all  Prince  John's  possessions  in  England;  and 
they  assisted  the  king  in  reducing  the  fortresses  which 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  brother's  adherents.' 
Richard,  having  settled  every  thing  in  England,  passed 
over  with  an  army  into  Normandy ;  being  impatient  to 
make  war  on  Philip,  and  to  revenge  himself  for  the  many 
injuries  which  he  had  received  from  that  monarch.^  As 
soon  as  Philip  heard  of  the  king's  deliverance  from  cap- 
tivity, he  wrote  to  his  confederate  John,  in  these  terms  : 
Take  care  of  yourself :  the  devil  ii  broken  looser 

^Vhen  we  consider  such  powerful  and  war  with 
martial  monarchs,  inflamed  with  personal  France, 
animosity  against  each  other,  enraged  by  mutual  injuries, 
excited  bv  rivalship,  impelled  by  opposite  interests,  and 
instigated  by  the  pride  and  violence  of  their  o\vn  temper; 
our  curiosity  is  naturally  raised,  and  we  expect  an  obsti- 
nate and  furious  war,  distinguished  by  the  greatest  events, 
and  concluded  by  some  remarkable  catastrophe.  Yet  are 
the  incidents,  which  attended  those  hostilities,  so  frivo- 
lous, that  scarce  any  historian  can  entertain  such  a  passion 
for  mUitary  descriptions  as  to  venture  on  a  detail  of  them: 
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a  cert;iin  proof  of  tlie  extreme  weakness  of  princes  in 
those  uses,  and  of  tlie  little  autlioritv  tlity  possessed  over 
their  refractory  vassals  !  Tlie  whole  amount  of  the  exploits 
on  hoth  sides  is,  the  taking  of  a  castle,  tlie  surprise  of  a 
straeslms;  party,  a  rencounter  of  horse,  which  resembles 
more  a  rout  than  a  battle.  Kichard  oblisied  Philip  to 
raise  the  siege  of  \'erneuil;  he  took  Loches,  a  small  town 
in  Anjou ;  he  made  himself  master  of  Beaumont,  and  some 
other  places  of  little  consequence ;  and  after  these  trivial 
exploits,  the  two  kings  be?an  already  to  hold  conferences 
for  an  accommodation.  Philip  insisted,  that,  if  a  general 
peace  were  concluded,  the  barons  on  each  side  should, 
for  the  future,  be  prohibited  from  carrying  on  private  wars 
against  each  other :  but  Richard  replied,  that  this  was  a 
right  claimed  by  his  vassals,  and  he  could  not  debar  them 
from  it.  After  this  fiiiitless  negociation,  there  ensued  an 
action  between  the  French  and  English  cavalry  at  Fret- 
teval,  in  which  the  former  were  routed,  and  the  King  of 
France's  cartulary  and  records,  which  commonly  at  that  time 
attended  his  person,  were  taken.  But  this  victory  leading 
to  no  important  advantages,  a  truce  for  a  year  was  at  last, 
from  mutual  weakness,  concluded  between  tlie  two 
monarchs. 

During  this  war.  Prince  John  deserted  fi-om  Philip, 
threw  himself  at  his  brother's  feet,  craved  pardon  for  his 
offences,  and  by  the  intercession  of  Queen  Eleanor  was 
received  into  favour.  I  forgive  him,  said  tlie  king,  and 
hope  I  shall  as  easily  forget  his  injuries,as  he  will  jtiy par- 
don. John  was  incapable  even  of  returning  to. his  duty, 
without  committing  a  baseness.  Before  he  left  Philip's 
party,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
which  that  prince  had  placed  in  the  citadel  of  E\Teux : 
he  massacied  them  during  the  entertainment ;  fell,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  townsmen,  on  the  garrison,  whom  he 
put  to  the  sword ;  and  tlien  delivered  up  the  place  to  his 
orother. 

The  King  of  France  was  the  great  object  of  Richard's 
resentment  and  animosity  :  the  conduct  of  John,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  emperor  and  Duke  of  Austria,  had  been  so 
base,  and  was  exposed  to  such  general  odium  and  re- 
proach, that  the  king  deemed  himself  sufficiently  revenged 
lor  their  injuries ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  entertained 
any  project  of  vengeance  against  any  of  them.  The  Duke 
of  Austria,  about  this  time,  having  crushed  his  leg  by  the 
fall  of  his  horse  at  a  toumament,  was  thromi  into  a  fever ; 
and  being  strack,  on  the  approaches  of  death,  mth  re- 
morse for  his  injustice  to  Ricnard,  he  ordered  by  will  all 
the  English  hostages  in  his  hands  to  be  set  at  libertv,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  debt  due  to  him  to  be  remitted  :  his 
son,  who  seemed  inclined  to  disobey  these  orders,  was 
constrained  by  his  ecclesiastics  to  execute  them.i>  The 
emperor  also  made  advances  for  Richard's 
friendship,  and  offered  to  give  him  a  dis- 
charge cf  all  the  debt  not  yet  paid  to  him,  provided  he 
would  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance  against  the  King  of 
France ;  a  proposal  which  was  very  acceptable  to  Richard, 
and  was  greedily  embraced  by  him.  The  treatv  with  the 
emperor  took  no  effect ;  but  it  served  to  rekindle  the  war 
between  France  and  England  before  the  expiration  of  the 
truce.  This  war  was  not  distinguished  by  any  more  re- 
markable incidents  than  the  foregoing.  After  mutually 
ravaging  the  open  country,  and  taking  a  few  insignificant 
castles,  the  two  kings  concluded  a  peace  at  Louviers,  and 
A  D  1196  ™^'^^  ^"  exchange  of  some  territories  with 
each  other.":  Their  inability  to  waire  war 
occasioned  the  peace :  tlieir  mutual  antipathy  engai:ed 
them  again  in  war  before  two  months  expired.  Richard 
imagined,  that  he  had  now  found  an  opportunitv  of  gain- 
ing great  advantages  over  his  rival,  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  the  Counts  of  Flanders,  Toulouse,  Boulogne,  Cham- 
ragne,  and  other  considerable  vassals  of  the  crown  of 
France.''  But  he  soon  experienced  the  insincerity  of  those 
princes ;  and  was  not  able  to  make  any  impression  on 
that  kingdom,  while  governed  bv  a  monarch  of  so  much 
vigour  and  activity  as  Philip.  The  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent of  this  war,  was  the  taking  prisoner  in  battle  the 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  martial  prelate,  who  was  of  tlie 
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family  of  Dreux,  and  a  near  relation  of  the  French  king's. 
Richard,  who  hated  that  Bishop,  tlirew  him  into  prison, 
and  loaded  him  with  irons ;  and  when  the  Pope  de- 
manded his  liberty,  and  claimed  him  as  his  son,  the  king 
sent  to  his  Holiness  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  prelate 
had  worn  in  battle,  and  which  was  all  besmeared  with 
blood  :  and  he  replied  to  him,  in  the  terms  employed  by 
Jacob's  son  to  that  patriarch.  This  have  uc found :  know 
now  whether  it  be  thy  s<in's  coul  or  no."  This  new  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  though  carried  on  with  such 
animosity  that  both  kings  frequently  put  out  the  eyes  of 
their  prisoners,  was  soon  finished  by  a  truce  of  five  years  ; 
and  immediately  after  signing  this  treaty,  the  kings  were 
ready,  on  some  new  offence,  to  break  out  again  into  hos- 
tilities ;  when  the  mediation  of  the  Cardinal  of  St  iVIary, 
the  Pope's  legate,  accommodated  the  difference.'  This 
prelate  even  engaged  the  princes  to  commence  a  treaty 
for  a  more  durable  peace ;  but  the  death  of  Richard  jiut 
an  end  to  tlie  neaociation. 

Vidomar,  Viscount  of  Limoges,  a  vassal  of     .  „  ,  „ 
the  king's,  had  found  a  treasure,  of  which  he       '    ' 
sent  part  to  that  prince  as  a  present.     Richard,  as  superior 
lord,  claimed  the  whole ;  and,  at  the  head  of  some  Braban- 
(;ons,  besieged  the  viscount  in  the  castle  of  Chains,  near  Li- 
moees,  in  orderto  make  him  comply  with  hisdemand.s  The 
garrison  offered  to  surrender;  but  the  king  replied,  that  since 
he  had  taken  the  pains  to  come  thitlier  and  besiege  the  place 
in  person,  he  would  take  it  by  force,  and  would  hang  everv 
one  of  them.    The  same  dav,  Richard,  accompanied  by 
jNIarcadce,  leader    of  his   firabancons,   approached   the 
castle  in  order  to  survey  it ;  when  one  15ertrand  de  Gour- 
don,  an  archer,  took  aim  at  him,  and  pierced  his  shoulder 
with   an  arrow.    The  king,  however,  gave        .  ,, 
orders  for  the  assault,  took  the   place,  and         '     ^"^  ' 
hanged  all  the  garrison,  except  Gourdon,  who  had  wounded 
him,  and  whom  he  reserved  for  a  more  deliberate  and 
more  cruel  execution. ii 

Tlie  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous;  but  the  un- 
skilfulness  of  the  surgeon  made  it  mortal :  he  so  rankled 
Richard's  shoulder  in  pulling  out  the  arrow,  that  a  gan- 
grene ensued ;  and  that  prince  was  now  sensible  that 
his  life  was  drawing  towards  a  period.  He  sent  for  Gour- 
don, and  asked  him.  Wretch,  what  have  I  ever  done  to 
you,  to  ohliceyou  to  seek  my  life? — What  Imve  you  dune  to 
me  ?  replietfcooUy  the  prisoner ;  You  killed  with  your  oivn 
hands  myfother  undnn/  two  brothers;  and  you  intended  to 
have  haneed  myself:  lam  now  in  your  power,  imd  younxiy 
take  revenue,  by  injlicting  on  me  the  most  severe  torments ; 
but  I  shall  endure  them  all  tvith  pleasure,  provided  I  can 
think  that  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of  such 
u  nuisance.'  Richard,  struck  v^■ith  the  reasonableness  of 
this  reply,  and  humbled  by  the  near  approach  of  death, 
ordered  Gourdon  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  a  sum  of  monev 
to  be  given  him  :  but  Marcadee,  unknown  to  him,  seized 
the  unhappy  man,  flayed  him  alive,  and  then  hanged  him. 
Kichard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  forty-second  of  his  age ;  and  he  left  ifeaiii,' 
no  issue  behind  him. 

The  most  shining  parts  of  this  prince's  and  chararier 
character  are  his  military  talents.  ISo  man,  of  the  king, 
even  in  that  romantic  age,  caiTied  personal  courage  and 
intrepidity  to  a  greater  height ;  and  this  quality  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  the  lion-hearted,  caur  de  Hon.  He 
passionately  loved  glory,  chiefly  military  glory ;  and  as 
his  conduct  in  tlie  field  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  every  talent  necessary  for  acquir- 
ing it.  His  resentments  also  were  high ;  his  pride  un- 
conquerable ;  and  his  subjects,  as  well  as  his  neighbours, 
had  therefore  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  continuance 
of  his  reign,  a  perpetual  scene  of  blood  and  violence.  Of 
an  impetuous  and  vehement  spirit,  he  was  distinguished 
by  all  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  qualities,  incident  to 
that  character:  he  was  open,  firank,  generous,  sincere, 
and  brave ;  he  was  revengeful,  domineerins,  ambitious, 
haughty,  and  cruel ;  and  was  thus  better  calculated  to 
dazzle  inen  by  the  splendour  of  his  enterprises,  than  either 
to  promote  tlieir  happiness  or  his  own  grandeur,  by 
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sound  and  well-regulated  policy.  As  military  talents 
make  great  impression  on  the  people,  he  seems  to  have 
lieen  much  beloved  by  his  English  subjects ;  and  he  is 
remarked  to  have  been  the  tirst  prince  of  the  Norman  line 
tliat  bore  any  sincere  regard  to  them..  He  passed  however 
only  four  months  of  his  reign  in  that  kingdom  :  the  Cru- 
sade employed  him  near  three  years ;  he  was  detained 
about  fourteen  months  in  captivity ;  the  rest  of  his  reign 
was  spent  either  in  war,  or  preparations  for  war,  against 
France ;  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  fame  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  East,  that  he  determined,  notwith- 
standing his  past  misfortunes,  to  have  "further  exhausted 
his  kingdom,  and  to  have  exposed  himself  to  new  hazards, 
by  conducting  another  expedition  against  the  infidels. 
.Miscellaneous  Though  tlie  English  pleased  themselves 
iiHiis^iciions  of  with  the  glory  which  the  king's  martial 
ihis  leigu.  genius  procured  them,  his  reign  was  very  op- 

pressive and  somewhat  arbitrary,  by  the  high  taxes  which 
ne  levied  on  them,  and  often  without  consent  of  the  states 
or  gi-eat  council.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  levied 
five  shillings  on  'each  hyde  of  land ;  and  because  the 
clergy  refused  to  contribute  their  share,  he  put  them  out 
of  the  protection  of  law,  and  ordered  the  civil  courts  to 
give  them  no  sentence  for  any  debts  which  they  might 
claim.''  Twice  in  his  reign  he  ordered  all  his  charters  to 
be  sealed  anew,  and  the  parties  to  pay  fees  for  the  re- 
newal.' It  is  said  that  Hubert,  his  justiciary,  sent  him 
over  to  France,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  no  less  a  sum 
than  1,100,000  marks,  besides  bearing  all  the  charges  of 
the  government  in  England.  But  this  account  is  quite  in- 
credible, unless  we  suppose  that  Richard  made  a  thorough 
dilapidation  of  the  demesnes  of  the  cro\vn,  which  it  is  not 
likely  he  could  do  with  any  advantage  after  his  former 
resumption  of  all  grants.  A  king,  who  possessed  such  a 
revenue,  could  never  have  endured  fourteen  months'  cap- 
tivitv,  for  not  paying  150,000  marks  to  the  emperor,  and 
be  obliged  at  last  to  leave  hostages  for  a  third  of  the  sum. 
The  prices  of  commodities  in  this  reign  are  also  a  certain 
proof  that  no  such  enormous  sum  could  be  levied  on  the 
people.  A  hyde  of  land,  or  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  was  commonly  let  at  twenty  shillinsrs  a  vear,  money 
oftliattime.  As  there  were  243,600  hydes  I'n  England, 
it  is  easy  to  compute  the  amount  of  all  the  landed  rents 
of  the  kingdom.  The  general  and  stated  price  of  an  ox 
was  four  shillings  ;  of  a  labouring  horse,  tne  same ;  of  a 
sow,  one  shilling ;  of  a  sheep  with  fine  wool,  ten  pence ; 
with  coarse  wool,  sixpence.'"  These  commodities  seem 
not  to  have  advanced  in  their  prices  since  the  conquest," 
and  to  have  still  been  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  present. 

Richard  renewed  the  severe  laws  against  transgressors 
in  his  forests,  whom  he  punished  by  castration  and  putting 
out  their  eves,  as  in  the  reign  of  his  great-grandfather. 
He  established  by  law  one  weight  and  measure  through- 
out his  kingdom  :»  a  useful  institution,  which  the  merce- 
nary disposition  and  necessities  of  his  successor  engaged 
him  to  dispense  with  for  money. 

The  disorders  in  London,  derived  fi-om  its  bad  police, 
had  risen  to  a  great  height  during  this  reign ;  and  in  the 
year  1196,  there  seemed  to  be  formed  so  regular  a  con- 
spiracy among  the  numerous  malefactors,  as  threatened 
the  city  with  destruction.  There  was  one  William  Fitz- 
Osbert,  commonly  called  Lmigbeard,  a  lawyer,  who  had 
rendered  himself  extremely  popular  among  the  lower  rank 
of  citizens  ;  and,  by  defending  them  on  all  occasions,  had 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  advocate  or  saviour  of  the 
poor.  He  exerted  his  authority,  by  injuring  and  insulting 
the  more  substantial  citizens,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  hostility,  and  who  were  every  moment  exposed  to 
the  most  outrageous  \'iolences  from  him  and  his  licentious 
emissaries.  Murders  were  daily  committed  m  the  streets  ; 
houses  were  broken  open  and  pillaged  in  day-light ;  and 
it  is  pretended,  that  no  less  than  fifty-two  thousand 
persons  had  entered  into  an  association,"  by  which,  they 
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bound  themselves  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  this  dangerous 
ruffian.  Archbishop  Hubert,  who  was  then  chief  justi- 
ciary, summoned  him  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his  i 
conduct ;  but  he  came  so  well  attended,  that  no  one  durst 
accuse  him,  or  give  evidence  against  him  ;  and  the  pri- 
mate, finding  the  impotence  of  law,  contented  himself  with 
exacting  from  tlie  citizens  hostages  for  their  good  beha- 
viour. He  kept,  however,  a  watchful  eye  on  Fitz-Osbert ; 
and  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  attempted  to  com- 
mit him  to  custody ;  but  tiie  criminal,  murdering  one  of 
the  public  officers,  escaped  with  his  concubine  to  the 
church  of  St.  INIary  le  Bow,  where  he  defended  himself 
by  force  of  arms.  He  was  at  last  forced  from  his  retreat, 
condemned,  and  executed,  amidst  the  regrets  of  the  popu- 
lace, who  were  so  devoted  to  his  memory,  that  they  stole 
his  gibbet,  paid  the  same  veneration  to  it  as  to  the'  cross, 
and  were  equally  zealous  in  propagating  and  attesting 
reports  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  it.i'  But  though  the 
sectaries  of  this  superstition  were  punished  by  the  justi 
ciarv,i  it  received  so  little  encouragement  from  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  whose  property  was  endangered  by  such 
seditious  practices,  that  it  suddenly  sunk  and  vanished. 

It  was  during  the  Crusades,  that  the  custom  of  using 
coats  of  arms  was  first  introduced  into  Europe.  The 
knights,  cased  up  in  armour,  had  no  way  to  make  them- 
selves be  known  and  distinguished  in  battle,  but  by  the 
devices  on  their  shields ;  and  these  were  gradually  adopted 
by  their  posterity  and  families,  who  were  proud  of  the 
pious  and  military  enterprises  of  their  ancestors. 

King  Richard  was  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry :  there 
even  remain  some  poetical  works  of  his  composition  : 
and  he  bears  a  rank  among  the  Proi  encjal  poets  or  Troba- 
dores,  who  were  the  first  of  the  modern  Europeans  that 
distinguished  themselves  by  attempts  of  that  nature. 
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The  noble  and  free  genius  of  the  ancients,  ^  p  ],gg 
which  made  the  government  of  a  single  Accession  of  tlie 
person  be  always  regarded  as  a  species  of  '"°^- 
tyranny  and  usurpation,  and  kept  them  from  forming  any 
conception  of  a  legal  and  regular  monarchy,  had  ren- 
dered them  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture and  a  representation  in  succession  ;  inventions  so 
necessary  for  preser\'ing  order  in  the  lines  of  princes,  for 
obviating  the  evils  of  civil  discord  and  of  usurp.ition,  and 
for  begetting  moderation  in  that  species  of  government, 
by  giving  security  to  the  ruling  sovereign.  These  inno- 
vations arose  from  the  feudal  law ;  which,  first  intro- 
ducing the  right  of  primogeniture,  made  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  families  of  the  elder  and  younger 
hrotliers,  that  the  son  of  the  former  was  thought  entitled 
to  succeed  to  his  grandfather,  preferably  to  his  uncles, 
though  nearer  allied  to  the  deceased  monarch.  But 
though  this  progress  of  ideas  was  natural,  it  was  gradual. 
In  the  age  of  which  we  treat,  the  practice  of  representa- 
tion was  indeed  introduced,  but  not  thoroughly  esta- 
blished; and  the  minds  of  men  fluctuated  between  oppo- 
site principles.  Richard,  when  he  entered  on  the  Holy 
War,  declared  his  nephew,  Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  his 
successor;  and  by  a  formal  deed,  he  set  aside,  in  his 

moHilies  seem  then  to  have  been  about  ten  times  chp.ippr  than  at  present; 
all  except  the  sheep,  probably  on  account  ol  the  value  ot  the  llpece.  The 
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favour,  the  title  of  his  brother  John,  who  was  younger 
thau  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  that  i)rince.»  But  John  so 
little  acquiesced  in  that  destination,  that,  when  he  framed 
the  ascendant  in  tlie  Enelish  ministry,  by  expelling  Long- 
champ,  the  chancellor  and  great  justiciary,  he  engaged  all 
the  Lnglish  barons  to  swear,  tiiat  tliey  would  maintain 
bis  right  of  succession  ;  and  llichard,  on  Ins  return,  took 
no  steps  towards  restoring  or  securing  the  order  winch  he 
had  at  first  estiblished.  He  was  even  careful,  by  his  last 
will,  todeclarehisbrother  John  heir  to  all  his  dominions;'" 
whether,  that  he  now  thought  Arthur,  who  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  incapable  of  asserting  his  claim  against 
John's  faction,  or  was  inrtuenced  by  Eleanor,  the  queen- 
mother,  who  hated  C'onstantia,  mother  of  the  young  duke, 
and  who  dreaded  the  credit  which  that  princess  would 
naturally  acquire  if  her  son  should  mount  the  throne. 
ITie  authority  of  a  testament  was  great  in  that  age,  even 
where  the  succession  of  a  kingdom  was  concerned ;  and 
John  had  reason  to  hope,  that  this  title,  joined  to  his 
plausible  right  in  other  respects,  would  insure  him  the 
succession.  But  die  idea  of  representation  seems  to 
have  made,  at  this  time,  greater  progress  in  France  than 
in  England ;  the  barons  of  the  transmarine  provinces. 
Anion,  Maine,  and  Touraine,  immediately  declared  in 
favour  of  Arthur's  title,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
French  monarch  as  tlieir  superior  lord.  Philip,  who  de- 
sired only  an  occasion  to  embarrass  John,  and  dismem- 
ber his  dominions,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Brittany,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  sent  him 
to  Paris  to  be  educated,  along  witli  his  own  son  Lewis.'^ 
In  this  emergence,  John  hastened  to  establish  his  autho- 
rity in  the  chief  members  of  the  monarchy ;  and  after 
sending  Eleanor  into  Poictou  and  Guienne,  w  here  her 
right  was  incontestable,  and  was  readily  acknowledged, 
he  hurried  to  Roiien,  and  having  secured  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  he  passed  over,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Eng- 
land. Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ^\'illlara  Ma- 
reschal.  Earl  of  Strigul,  wno  also  passes  by  the  name  of 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  justiciary, 
the  three  most  favoured  ministers  of  the  late  king,  were 
already  engaged  on  his  side;''  and  the  submission  or 
acquiescence  of  all  the  other  barons  put  him,  without  op- 
position, in  possession  of  the  throne. 

The  king  soon  returned  to  France,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  war  against  Philip,  and  to  recover  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces from  his  nephew,  Arthur.  The  alliances  which 
llichard  had  formed  with  the  Earl  of  Flanders,*!  and  other 
potent  French  princes,  tliough  thev  had  not  been  very 
efl'ectual,  still  subsisted,  and  enabled  John  to  defend  him- 
self against  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemy.  In  an  action 
between  the  French  and  Flemings,  the  elect  Bishop  of 
Cambrav  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  former ;  and  when 
the  Cardinal  of  Capua  claimed  his  liberty,  Philip,  instead 
of  complying,  reproached  him  with  the  weak  efforts 
which  he  liad  employed  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais,  who  was  in  a  like  condition.  The  legate,  to  show 
his  impartiality,  laid,  at  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  of 
France  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy  under  an  interdict ; 
and  the  two  kings  found  themselves  obliged  to  make  an 
exchange  of  these  military  prelates. 

Nothing  enabled  the  king  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  happy  issue  so  much  as  the  selfish 
intriguing  character  of  Philip,  who  acted,  in  the  provinces 
that  had  declared  for  Arthur,  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  of  that  prince.  Constantia,  seized  with  a  violent 
jealousy  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  entire  dominion  of 
them,f  found  means  to  carry  off  her  son  secretly  from 
Paris:  she  put  him  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle;  restored 
the  provinces  which  had  adhered  to  the  young  prince ; 
and  made  him  do  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany, 
which  was  resarded  as  a  rere-fief  of  Normandy.  From 
this  incident,  Philip  saw  that  he  could  not  hope"  to  make 
any  progress  against  John ;  and  being  threatened  with 
an  interdict  on  account  of  his  irregular  divorce  from 
Iiigelburga,  the  Danish  princess,  whom  he  had  espoused, 
he  became  desirous  of  concluding  a  peace  with  England. 
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After  some  fruitless  conferences,  the  terms  were  at  last 
adjusted ;  and  the  two  monarchs  seemed  in  this  trcatv  to 
have  an  intention,  besides  ending  the  present  quarrel,  of 
preventine  all  future  causes  of  discord,  and  of  obviating 
every  controversy  which  could  hereafter  arise  between 
them.  Tliey  adjusted  the  limits  of  all  their  territories, 
mutually  secured  the  interests  of  their  vassals ;  and,  to 
render  the  union  more  durable,  John  gave  his  niece, 
Blanche  of  Castile,  in  marriage  to  Prince  Lewis,  Philip's 
eldest  son,  and  with  her  the  baronies  of  Issoudun  and 
Gratai,  and  other  fiefs  in  Berri.  Nine  barons  of  the 
Kins  of  England,  and  as  many  of  the  King  of  France, 
were  guarantees  of  this  treaty ;  and  all  of  them  swore,  that 
if  their  sovereign  violated  any  article  of  it,  they  would 
declare  themselves  against  him,  and  embrace  the  cause  of 
the  injured  monarch.? 

John,  now  secure,  as  he  imagined,  on  the  side  of 
France,  indulged  his  passion  for  Isabella,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Avmar  Tailleffer,  Count  of  Angouleme,  a  lady 
with  whom  lie  had  become  much  enamoured.  His 
queen,  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Gloucester,  was  still 
alive  :  Isabella  was  married  to  the  Count  de  la  Marche, 
and  was  already  consigned  to  the  care  of  that  nobleman  ; 
though,  by  reason  of  her  terder  years,  the  maiTiage  had 
not  been  consummated.  The  passion  of  John  made  him 
overlook  all  these  obstacles :  he  persuaded  the  Count  of 
Angouleme  to  carry  off  his  daughter  from  her  husband ; 
and  having,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  procured  a  divorce 
from  his  own  wife,  he  espoused  Isabella ;  The  kins's  mar- 
regardless  both  of  the  menaces  of  the  Pope,  f'"?'. 
who  exclaimed  against  these  irregular  proceedings,  and  of 
the  resentment  of  the  injured  count,  who  soon  found 
means  of  punishing  his  powerful  and  insolent  rival. 

John  had  not  the  art  of  attaching  his 
barons  either  by  affection  or  by  fear.  The 
Count  de  la  !Marche,  and  his  "brother,  the  Count  d'Eu, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  discontent  against  him, 
excited  commotions  in  Poictou  and  Normandy,  and 
obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  of  his  vassals.  He  summoned 
together  the  barons  of  England,  and  required  them  to 
pass  the  sea  under  his  standard,  and  to  quell  the  rebels  : 
ne  found  that  he  possessed  as  little  authority  in  that  king- 
dom as  in  his  transmarine  provinces.  Tlie  English  barons 
unanimously  replied,  that  they  would  not  attend  him  on 
this  expedition,  unless  he  would  promise  to  restore  and 
presene  their  privileges  :  ^  the  first  symptom  of  a  regular 
association  and  plan  of  liberty  among  those  noblemen ! 
But  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  the  revolution  pro- 
jected. John,  by  menacing  the  barons,  broke  the  con- 
cert ;  and  both  engaged  many  of  them  to  follow  him  into 
Normandy,  and  obliged  the  rest,  who  staid  behind,  to 
pay  him  a  scntage  of  two  marks  on  each  knight's  fee,  as 
the  price  of  their  exemption  from  the  serNace. 

The  force  which  John  cartied  abroad  witli  him,  and 
that  which  joined  him  in  Normandy,  rendered  him  much 
superior  to'liis  malcontent  barons;  and  so  much  the  more 
.as  Philip  did  not  publicly  give  them  any  countenance, 
and  seemed  as  vet  determined  to  persevere  steadily  in 
the  alliance  which  he  had  co'  tracted  with  England. 
But  the  king,  elated  with  his  superiority,  advanced  claims 
which  gave  a  universal  alarm  to  his  vassals,  and  dif- 
fused still  wider  the  general  discontent.  As  the  juris- 
prudence of  those  times  required  that  the  causes  in  the 
lord's  court  should  chiefly  be  decided  by  duel,  he  carried 
along  with  him  certain  "bravoes,  whom  he  retained  as 
champions,  and  whom  he  destined  to  fight  with  his  barons, 
in  order  to  determine  any  controversy  which  he  might 
raise  against  them.'  The  Count  de  la  Marche,  and  other 
noblemen,  regarded  this  proceeding  as  an  affront,  as  well 
as  an  injury  ;"and  declared,  that  they  would  never  draw 
their  swords  against  men  of  such  inferior  quality.  The 
king  menaced  them  with  vengeance ;  but  he  had  not 
vigour  to  employ  against  them  the  force  in  his  hands,  or 
to  prosecute  the  injustice,  by  crushing  entirely  the  nobles 
who  opposed  it. 
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w»r  wiih  This  government,  equally  feeble  and 
I'raiice.  violent,  gave  tlie  injured  barons  courage, 
as  well  as  inclination,  to  carrv  further  their  opposition  : 
they  appealed  to  the  King  of  France ;  complained  of  the 
denial  of  justice  in  John's  court ;  demanded  redress  from 
him  as  their  superior  lord  ;  and  entreated  him  to  employ 
his  authority,  and  prevent  their  final  ruin  and  oppression. 

Philip  perceived  his  advantage,  opened  his 

mind  to  great  projects,  interposed  in  behalf 
of  the  French  barons,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  high  and 
menacing  style  to  the  King  of  England.  John,  who  could 
not  disavow  Philip's  authority,  replied,  that  it  belonged 
to  himself  first  to  grant  them  a  trial  by  their  peers  in  his 
own  court;  it  was  not  till  he  failed  in  this  duty,  that  he 
was  answerable  to  his  peers  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
French  king  ;''  and  he  promised,  by  a  fair  and  equitable 
judicature,  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  barons.  When  the 
nobles,  in  consequence  of  this  engagement,  demanded  a 
safe  conduct,  that  tliey  might  attend  his  court,  he  at  first 
refused  it :  upon  the  renewal  of  Philip's  menaces,  he 
promised  to  grant  their  demand ;  he  violated  this  pro- 
mise; fresh  menaces  extorted  from  him  a  promise  to  sur- 
render to  Philip  the  fortresses  of  Tillieres  and  Boutavant, 
as  a  security  for  performance ;  he  again  violated  this  en- 
gagement; his  enemies,  sensible  both  of  his  weakness 
and  want  of  faith,  combined  still  closer  in  the  resolution 
of  pushing  him  to  extremities  ;  and  a  new  and  powerful 
ally  soon  appeared  to  encourage  them  in  their  invasion 
of  this  odious  and  despicable  government. 

T>  1001        Tlie  young  Duke  of  Brittany,  whowasnow 

rising  to  man's  estate,  sensible  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  his  uncle,  determined  to  seek  both  his 
security  and  elevation  by  an  union  witli  Philip  and  tlie 
malcontent  barons.  He  joined  the  French  army,  which 
had  begun  hostilities  against  the  King  of  England  :  he 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  distinction  by  Philip ; 
■was  knighted  by  him ;  espoused  his  daughter  Mary  ;  and 
was  invested  not  only  in  the  duchv  of  Brittany,  but  in 
the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Jlaine,  w'hicli  he  had  formerlv 
resigned  to  his  uncle.'  Every  attempt  succeeded  with 
the  allies.  Tillieres  and  Boutavant  were  taken  by  Philip, 
after  making  a  feeble  defence  :  Mortimar  and  Lyons  fell 
into  his  hands  almost  without  resistance.  Tliat  prince 
next  invested  Goumai ;  and  opening  tlie  sluices  of  a  lake 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  poured  such  a  torrent  of 
water  into  the  place,  that  the  garrison  deserted  it,  and  the 
French  monarch,  without  striking  a  blow,  made  himself 
master  of  that  important  fortress.  The  progress  of  the 
French  arms  was  rapid,  and  promised  more  considerable 
success  than  usually  in  that  age  attended  military  enter- 
prises. In  answer  to  ever>'  advance  which  the  king  made 
towards  peace,  Philip  still  insisted,  that  he  should  resign 
all  his  transmarine  dominions  to  his  nephew,  and  rest 
contented  with  the  kingdom  of  England  ;  when  an  event 
happened,  which  seemed  to  turn  tlie  scales  in  favour  of 
John,  and  to  give  him  a  decisive  superiority  over  his 
enemies. 

Young  Arthur,  fond  of  military  renown,  had  broken 
into  Poictou  at  the  head  of  a  small  army ;  and  passing 
near  Slirebeau,  he  heard  that  his  grandmother.  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  had  always  opposed  his  interests,  was 
lodged  in  that  place,  and  was  protected  by  a  weak  garrison 
and  ruinous  fortifications."'  He  immediately  determined 
to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress,  and  make  himself  master  of 
her  person :  but  John,  roused  from  his  indolence  bv  so 
pressing  an  occasion,  collected  an  army  of  English  and 
Brabangons,  and  advanced  from  Normandy  with  hasty 
marches  to  the  relief  of  the  queen-mother.  He  fell  on 
Arthur's  camp  before  that  prince  was  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger ;  dispersed  his  army ;  took  him  prisoner,  together 
with  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  Geoffrey  de  Lusignan, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  the  revolted  barons ;  and 
returned   in  triumph  to  Normandy."     Philip,  who  was 

lying  before  Arques  m  that  duchy,  raised 
""■      the  siege  and  retired,  upon  his  approocli." 
Tlie  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  Arthur  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Falaise. 
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The  king  had  here  a  conference  with  his  nephew ;  re- 
nresented  to  him  the  folly  of  his  pretensions  ;  and  required 
liim  to  renounce  the  French  alliance,  which  had  encou- 
raged him  to  live  in  a  state  of  enmity  with  all  his  family : 
but  the  brave  though  imprudent  youth,  rendered  more 
haughty  from  misfortunes,  maintained  the  justice  of  his 
cause ;  asserted  his  claim,  not  only  to  the  French  pro- 
vinces, but  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  and,  in  his  turn, 
required  the  king  to  restore  the  son  of  his  elder  brother  to 
the  possession  of  his  inheritance.!"  John,  sensible,  from 
these  symptoms  of  spirit,  that  the  young  prince,  though 
now  a  prisoner,  might  hereafter  prove  a  dangerous  enemy, 
determined  to  prevent  all  future  peril  by  despatching  his 
nephew ;  and  Arthur  was  never  more  heard  of.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  this  deed  of 
darkness  were,  no  doubt,  carefully  conceal-  Aniiur  Dole 
ed  by  the  actors,  and  are  variously  related  "'  U""any. 
by  historians ;  but  the  most  probable  account  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  king,  it  is  said,  first  proposed  to  William  de 
la  Bray,  one  of  his  ser\'ants,  to  despatch  Arthur;  but  Wil- 
liam replied,  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  not  a  hangman ; 
and  he  positively  refused  compliance.  Another  mstru- 
ment  of  murder  was  found,  and  was  despatched  witli 
uroper  orders  to  Falaise ;  but  Hubert  de  Bourg,  cham- 
berlain to  the  king,  and  constable  of  the  castle,  feigning 
that  he  himself  would  execute  the  king's  mandate,  sent 
back  the  assassin,  spread  the  report  that  the'young  prince 
^vas  dead,  and  publicly  performed  all  the  ceremonies  of 
his  interment :  out  finding  that  the  Bretons  vowed  re- 
venge for  the  murder,  and  that  all  tlie  revolted  barons 
persevered  more  obstinately  in  their  rebellion,  he  thought 
It  prudent  to  reveal  the  secret,  and  to  inform  the  world 
that  the  Dulce  of  Brittany  was  still  alive,  and  in  his 
custody.  This  discovery  jiroved  fatal  to  the  young 
prince  :  John  first  removed  him  to  the  castle  of  R'oiien  ; 
and  coming  in  a  boat,  during  the  night-time,  to  that  |)lace, 
commanded  Arthur  to  be  brought  forth  to  him.  The 
young  prince,  aware  of  his  danger,  and  now  more  sub- 
dued bv  the  continuance  of  his  misfortunes,  and  by  the 
approaeli  of  death,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
uncle,  and  begged  for  mercy  :  but  the  barbarous  tyrant, 
making  no  reply,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hands ;  and 
fastening  a  stone  to  the  bead  body,  threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

All  men  were  struck  with  horror  at  this  inhuman  deed ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  king,  detested  by  his  subjects, 
retained  a  very  precarious  authority  over  both  the  people 
and  the  barons  m  his  dominions.  The  Bretons,  enraged 
at  this  disappointment  in  their  fond  hopes,  waged  im- 
placable war  against  him  ;  and  fixing  the  succession  of 
their  government,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  sovereign.  John  had  got  into  his  power 
his  niece,  Eleanor,  sister  to  Arthur,  commonly  called  the 
d(i?nscl  of  Brittany ;  and  carrying  her  over  to  England, 
detained  her  ever  after  in  captivity  :i  but  the  Bretons,  in 
despair  of  recovering  this  princess,  chose  Alice  for  their 
sovereign ;  a  younger  daughter  of  Constantia,  by  her 
second  marriage  with  Guy  de  Thouars  ;  and  they  intrusted 
the  government  of  the  duchy  to  that  nobleman.  Tlie  states 
of  Brittany,  meanwhile,  carried  their  complaints  before 
Philip  as  "their  liege  lord,  and  demanded  justice  for  the 
violence  committed  by  John  on  the  person  of  Arthur,  so 
near  a  relation,  who,  notwithstanding  the  homage  which 
he  did  to  Normandy,  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  vassals  of  the  crown.  Philip  received  their  applica- 
tion vn\h  pleasure ;  summoned  John  to  stand  a  trial  be- 
fore him ;  and,  on  his  non-appearance,  passed  sentence, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  peers,  upon  that  prince  ;  de- 
clared him  guilty  of  felony  and  parricide:  and  adjudged 
him  to  forfeit  to  his  superior  lord  all  his  seignories  and 
fiefs  in  I'rance.'' 

The  King  of  France,  whose  ambitious  and  ^hp|^j„„j,^, 
active  spirithad  been  hitherto  confined,  either  le/  irllm'ih!^ 
by  the  sound  policy  of  Henry,  or  the  mai-  ^[^^^  ^'^ 
tial  genius  of  Richard,  seeing  now  the  oppor-     '"  '  ' 
tunitv  favourable  against  this  base  and  odious  prince,  em- 
braced the  project  of  expelling  the  English,  or  rather  the 
English  king,  from  France,  and  of  annexing  to  the  crown 
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so  many  considerable  fiefs,  wliicli,  durini;  several  aces,  had 
been  dismembered  from  it.  Many  of  the  other  (.Teat  va.s- 
sals,  whose  jealousv  might  have  interposed,  and  have  ol>- 
strucled  the  execution  of  this  project,  were  not  at  present 
in  a  situation  to  oppose  it ;  and  the  rest  either  looked  on 
with  indifl'erence,  or  snive  their  assistance  to  this  dansrerous 
aggrandizement  i  f  their  superior  lord.  The  Earls  of  Flan- 
ders and  Blois  were  engaged  in  the  holy  war ;  the  Count 
of  Champagne  was  an  infant,  and  under  the  guardianship 
of  Philip  ;  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  enraged  at  the  murder 
of  their  prince,  vigorously  promoted  all  his  measures  ;  and 
the  general  defection  of  John's  vassals  made  every  enter- 
prise easy  and  successful  against  him.  Philip,  after  Liking 
several  castles  and  fortresses  beyond  the  Loire,  which  he 
either  garrisoned  or  dismantled,  received  the  submissions 
of  the  Count  of  Alencon,  who  deserted  John,  and  delivered 
up  all  the  places  under  his  command  to  the  French  :  upon 
which  Philip  broke  up  his  camp,  in  order  to  give  the  troops 
some  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  John, 
suddenly  collecting  some  forces,  laid  siege  to  Alencon ; 
and  Philip,  whose  dispersed  army  could  not  be  brought 
together  in  time  to  succour  it,  saw  himself  exposed  to  the 
disgrace  of  suffering  the  oppression  of  his  friend  and  con- 
fe<lcrate.  But  his  active  and  fertile  genius  found  an  ex- 
pedient against  this  evil.  There  was  held  at  that  verv 
time,  a  tournament  at  Jloret,  in  the  Gatinois  ;  whither  all 
the  chief  nobility  of  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
had  resorted,  in  order  to  signalize  their  prowess  and  ad- 
dress. Philip  presented  himself  before  them;  craved  tlieir 
assistance  in  his  distress ;  and  pointed  out  the  plains  of 
Aleo^on  as  the  most  honourable  field  in  which  they  could 
display  their  generosity  and  martial  spirit.  Those  \-alorous 
knights  vowed,  that  they  would  take  vengeance  on  the  base 
j)arricide,  the  stain  of  arms  and  of  chivalry ;  and  putting 
themselves,  with  all  their  retinue,  under  the  command  of 
Philip,  instantly  marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Alengon. 
John,  hearing  of  their  approach,  fled  from  before  the  place ; 
and,  in  the  hurry,  abandoned  all  his  tents,  machines,  and 
baggage,  to  the  enemy. 

Ttiis  feeble  effort  was  the  last  exploit  of  that  slothful  and 
cowardly  prince  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  He 
thenceforth  remained  in  total  inactivity  at  Roiien  ;  passing 
all  his  time,  with  his  young  wife,  in  pastimes  and  amuse- 
ments, as  if  his  state  had  been  in  the  most  profound  tran- 
quillity, or  his  affairs  in  the  most  prosperous  condition.  If 
he  ever  mentioned  war,  it  was  only  to  give  himself  vaunt- 
ing airs,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  rendered  him  still 
more  despicable  and  ridiculous.  IM  the  French  po  on, 
said  he  ;  7  will,  retake  in  a  day  ivhat  it  has  cost  them  t/ears 
to  acquire.^  His  stupidity  and  indolence  appeared  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  people  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  infatuation  by  sorcery,  and  believed  that  he  was  thrown 
into  this  lethargy  by  some  magic  or  witchcraft.  The  Eng- 
lish barons,  finding  that  their  time  was  wasted  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  that  they  must  suffer  the  disgrace  of  seeing, 
without  resistance,  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  with- 
drew from  their  colours,  and  secretlv  returned  to  their  own 
country.'  No  one  thoucht  of  defending  a  man,  who  seemed 
to  have  deserted  himself;  and  his  subjects  regarded  his 
fate  with  the  same  indifference,  to  which,  in  this  pressing 
exigency,  tliey  saw  him  totallv  abandoned. 

John,  while  he  neglected  all  domestic  resources,  had  the 
meanness  to  betake  himself  to  a  foreign  power,  whose  pro- 
tection he  claimed.  He  applied  to  the  Pope,  Innocent 
III.  and  entreated  him  to  interpose  his  authority  between 
him  ?nd  the  French  monarch.  Innocent,  pleased  with  anv 
occasion  of  exerting  his  superiority,  sent  Philip  orders  to 
stop  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and  to  make  peace  with  the 
King  of  England.  But  tlie  French  barons  received  the 
message  with  indignation ;  disclaimed  the  temporal  au- 
thoritv  assumed  by  tlie  pontiflf;  and  vowed,  that  they 
would,  to  the  uttermost,  assist  their  prince  against  all  his 
enemies ;  Philip,  seconding  their  ardour,  proceeded,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  Pope's  envoys,  to  lav  siege  to  Chateau 
(iaillard,  the  most  considerable  fortress  which  remained  to 
guard  the  frontiers  of  Normandy. 

A  D  inM  Chateau  Gaillard  was  situated  partly  on 
'    "  "   ■    an  island  in  the  river  Seine,  partly  on  a  rock 
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opposite  to  it ;  and  was  secured  by  every  advantage  which 
eitner  art  or  nature  could  bestow  upon  It.  The  late  king, 
having  cast  his  eye  on  this  favourable  situation,  had  spared 
no  labour  or  expense  in  fortifying  it ;  and  it  was  defended 
by  Roger  de  Laci,  constable  of  Chester,  a  determined  offi- 
cer, at  the  head  of  a  numerous  garrison.  Philip,  who 
despaired  of  taking  the  place  by  force,  pur])osed  to  reduce 
it  by  f.imine  ;  and  that  he  might  cut  off  its  communication 
with  the  neiehbouring  country,  he  threw  a  bridge  across 
the  Seine,  while  he  himself,  wiUi  his  armv,  blockaded  it 
by  land.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  man  of  greatest  vigour 
and  capacity  in  the  English  court,  fonned  a  plan  for 
breaking  through  the  French  intrenchments,  and  throwing 
relief  into  the  place.  He  carried  mth  him  an  army  of 
4000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  and  suddenly  attacked, 
with  great  success,  Philip's  camp  in  the  night-time,  having 
left  orders,  that  a  fleet  of  seventy  flat-bottomed  vessels 
should  sail  up  the  Seine,  and  fall  at  the  same  instant  on 
the  bridge.  But  the  wind  and  the  current  of  the  river,  by 
retarding  the  vessels,  disconcerted  this  plan  of  operations ; 
and  It  was  morning  before  the  fleet  appeared  ;  when  Pem 
broke,  though  successful  in  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
was  already  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  the  King 
of  France  had  leisure  to  defend  himself  against  these  new 
assailants,  who  also  met  with  a  repulse.  After  this  mis- 
fortune, John  made  no  further  efforts  for  the  relief  of  Cha- 
teau Gaillard  ;  and  Philip  had  all  the  leisure  iec|uisite  for 
conducting  and  finishing  the  siege.  Roger  de  Laci  de- 
fended himself  for  a  twelvemonth  with  great  obstinacy; 
and  ha\'ing  bravely  repelled  every  attack,  and  patiently 
borne  all  the  hardships  of  famine,  lie  was  at  last  overpow- 
ered by  a  sudden  assault  in  the  night-time,  and  made 
prisoner  of  war,  with  his  garrison."  Philip,  who  knew  how 
to  respect  valour  even  in  an  enemy,  treated  him  with 
civility,  and  gave  him  the  whole  city  of  Paris  for  the  place 
of  his  confinement. 

When  this  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  once  subdued,  all 
the  province  lay  open  to  the  inroads  of  Philip ;  and  the 
King  of  England  despaired  of  being  any  longer  able  to  de- 
fend It.  He  secretlv  prepared  vessels  for  a  scandalous 
flight,  and  that  the  Normans  might  no  longer  doubt  of  his 
resolution  to  abandon  them,  he  ordered  the  fortifications 
of  Pont  de  I'Arche,  Molineaux,  and  Jlonfort  I'Amauri,  to 
be  demolished.  Not  daring  to  repose  confidence  in  any 
of  his  barons,  whom  he  believed  to  be  universally  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  he  intrusted  the  government 
of  the  province  to  Archas  JIartin  and  Lupicaire,  two  mer- 
cenary Btaban^ons,  whom  he  had  retained  in  his  service. 
Philip,  now  secure  of  his  prey,  pushed  his  conquests  with 
vigour  and  success  against  the  dismayed  Normans.  Fa- 
laise  was  first  besieged  ;  and  Lupicaire,  who  commanded 
in  this  impregnable  fortress,  after  surrendering  the  place, 
enlisted  himself  \yith  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Philip, 
and  carried  on  hostilities  against  his  ancient  master. 
Caen,  Coutance,  Seez,  Evreux,  Baieux,  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  French  monarch,  and  all  the  lower  Normandy 
was  reduced  under  his  dominion.  To  forward  his  enter- 
prises on  the  other  division  of  the  province,  Gui  de 
Thouars,  at  the  head  of  the  Bretons,  broke  into  the  terri- 
tory, and  took  Mount  St.  Michael,  A\Tanclies,  and  all  the 
other  fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  Normans, 
who  abhorred  the  French  yoke,  and  who  would  have  de- 
fended themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  if  their  prince  had 
appeared  to  conduct  them,  found  no  resource  but  in  sub- 
mission ;  and  every  city  opened  its  gates  as  soon  as  Philip 
appeared  before  it.  Roiien  alone,  Arques,  and  \'erneuil, 
determined  to  maintain  their  liberties ;  and  ^  ^  j^^. 
formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  defence.  '  '  '  ' 
Philip  began  with  the  siege  of  Roiien :  the  inhabitants 
were  so  inflamed  ivith  hatred  to  France,  that  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  army,  they  fell  on  all  the  natives  of  that 
country,  whom  thev  found  within  their  walls,  and  put 
them  to  death.  But  after  the  French  king  had  begun  his 
operations  with  success,  and  had  taken  some  of  their  out- 
works, the  citizens,  seeing  no  resource,  offered  to  capitu- 
late; and  demanded  only  thirty  days  to  advertise  their 
prince  of  their  danger,  and  to  require  sue-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
cours  against  the  enemy.     Upon  the  expira- 
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tion  of  the  term,  a.s  no  supply  had  arrived,  they  opened  their 
Kates  to  Philip ;"  and  tlie  wliole  province  soon  after  imi- 
tated tlie  example,  and  submitted  to  the  victor.  Thus  \v;is 
this  important  territory  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
about  tliree  centuries  after  the  cession  of  it  by  Charle.s  the 
Simple  to  Kollo,  the  first  duke :  and  the  Normans, 
sensible  that  this  conquest  was  probably  final,  demanded 
the  privilesre  of  beins;  governed  by  French  laws  ;  which 
Philip,  making  a  few  alterations  on  the  ancient  Norman 
customs,  readily  granted  them.  But  the  French  monarch 
had  too  much  ambition  and  genius  to  stop  in  his  present 
career  of  success.  He  carried  his  victorious  armv  into  the 
western  ])rOvinces  ;  soon  reduced  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine, 
and  part  of  Poictou ;"  and  in  this  manner,  the  French 
crown,  during  the  reign  of  one  able  and  active  prince, 
received  such  an  accession  of  power  and  grandeur,  as,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  would  have  required 
several  ages  to  attain. 

John,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  might  cover  the 
disgrace  of  his  own  conduct,  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
barons,  who,  he  pretended,  liad  deserted  his  standard  in 
Normandv ;  and  he  arbitrarily  extorted  from  them  a  seventh 
of  all  their  movables,  as  a  punishment  for  the  offence.? 
Soon  after  he  forced  them  to  grant  him  a  scutage  of  two 
marks  and  a  half  on  each  knight's  fee  for  an  expedition 
into  Normandv ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  execute  the 
service  for  which  he  pretended  to  exact  it.  Next  vear  he 
summoned  all  the  barons  of  his  realm  to  attend  him  on 
this  foreign  expedition,  and  collected  ships  from  all  the 
sea-ports ;  but  meeting  with  opposition  from  some  of  his 
ministers,  and  abandoning  his  design,  he  dismissed  both 
fleet  and  army,  and  then  renewed  his  exclamations  against 
the  barons  for  deserting  him.  He  next  put  to  sea  with  a 
small  armv,  and  his  subjects  believed,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  expose  lumself  to  the  utmost  hazard  for  the  defence  and 
recovery  of  his  dominions :  but  they  were  surprised,  after 
a  few  days,  to  see  him  return  again  into  harbour,  without 
attempting  any  thing.     In   the   subsequent 

■  ■  '■  ■  season,  he  had  the  courage  to  carry  his  hos- 
tile measures  a  step  further.  Gui  de  Thouars,  who  govern- 
ed Brittany,  jealous  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  liis  ally, 
the  French  King,  promised  to  join  the  King  of  England 
with  all  his  forces ;  and  John  ventured  abroad  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  landed  at  Rochelle.  He  marched  to 
Angers ;  which  he  took  and  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the 
approach  of  Philip  with  an  army  threw  him  into  a  panic; 
and  he  immediately  made  proposals  for  peace,  and  fixed  a 
place  of  interview  with  his  enemy  :  but  instead  of  keep- 
ing this  engagement,  he  stole  oft"  with  his  army,  embarked 
at  Rochelle,  and  returned,  loaded  with  new  shame  and 
disgrace,  into  England.  The  mediation  of  the  Pope  pro- 
cured him  at  last  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  French 
monarch ;'  almost  all  the  transmarine  provinces  were 
ravished  from  him ;  and  his  English  barons,  though 
harassed  with  arbitrary  taxes  and  fruitless  expeditions, 
saw  themselves  and  their  country  baffled  and  affronted  in 
every  enterprise. 

In  an  age  when  personal  valour  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  accomplishment,  such  conduct  as  that  of  John, 
always  disgraceful,  must  be  exposed  to  peculiar  contempt ; 
and  he  must  thenceforth  have  expected  to  rule  his  turbu- 
lent vassals  with  a  very  doubtful  authority.  But  the 
government  exercised  by  the  Norman  princes  had  wound 
up  the  royal  power  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and  so  much  be- 
yond the  usual  tenour  of  the  feudal  constitutions,  that  it 
still  behoved  him  to  be  debased  by  new  aftronts  and  dis- 
graces, ere  his  barons  could  entertain  the  view  of  conspir- 
mg  against  him,  in  order  to  retrench  his  prerogatives.  The 
church,  which,  at  that  time,  declined  not  a  contest  with 
the  most  powerful  and  most  vigorous  monarchs,*  took  first 
advantage  of  John's  imbecility  ;  and,  with  the  most  aggra- 
vating circumstances  of  insolence  and  scorn,  fixed  her 
joke  upon  him. 

The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by  Inno- 

■  • '-  '■  cent  III.  who,  having  attained  that  dignity 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  being  endowed  with 
a  lofty  and  enterprising  genius,  gave  full  scope  to  his 
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ambition,  and  attempted,  perhaps  more  ji,^  ^-^g.,  ^^^_ 
openly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  con-  nl  wniuhecourt 
vert  that  superiority  which  was  yielded  him  by  "'  l'<>"'=. 
all  the  European  princes,  into  a  real  dominion  over  them. 
The  hierarchy,  protected  by  the  Roman  pontitt",  had  already 
carried  to  an  enormous  height  its  usurpations  upon  the 
civil  power ;  but  in  order  to  extend  them  further,  and 
render  them  useful  to  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  ecclesiastics  themselves  under  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  and  to  make  them  entirely  dependent  on 
their  spiritual  leader.  For  this  purpose.  Innocent  first 
attempted  to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure  upon  the  clergy ; 
and  in  the  first  year  of  tliis  century,  taking  advantage  of 
the  popular  frenzy  for  Crusades,  he  sent  collectors  o\er  all 
Europe,  who  levied,  by  his  authority,  the  fortieth  of  all 
ecclesiastical  revenues  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  received  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laity  to  a 
like  amount.*  The  same  year  Hubert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  attempted  another  innovation,  favourable  to 
ecclesiastical  and  papal  power :  in  the  king's  absence,  he 
summoned,  by  his  legantine  authority,  a  synod  of  all  the 
English  clergy,  contrary  to  the  inhibition  of  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter,  the  chief  justiciary ;  and  no  proper  censure 
was  ever  passed  on  this  encroachment,  the  first  of  the 
kind,  upon  the  royal  power.  But  a  favourable  incident 
soon  after  happened,  which  enabled  so  aspiring  a  pontiff 
as  Innocent  to  extend  still  further  his  usurpations  on  so 
contemptible  a  prince  as  John. 

Hubert,  the  primate,  died  in  1205;  and  as  the  monks 
or  canons  of  Cnrist-church,  Canterbury,  possessed  a  right 
of  voting  in  the  election  of  their  archbishop,  some  of  the 
juniors  of  the  order,  who  lay  m  wait  for  tnat  event,  met 
clandestinely  the  very  night  of  Hubert's  death  ;  and  with- 
out any  conge  d'elire  from  the  king,  chose  Reginald,  their 
sub-prior,  for  the  successor ;  installed  him  in  the  archie- 
piscopal  throne  before  midnight ;  and,  having  enjoined  him 
the  strictest  secrecy,  sent  him  immediately  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  solicit  the  confirmation  of  his  election.''  The 
vanity  of  Reginald  prevailed  over  his  prudence ;  and  he 
no  sooner  arrived  in  Flanders,  than  he  revealed  to  every 
one  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which  was  immediately 
known  in  England.''  Tlie  king  was  enraged  at  the  novelty 
and  temerity  of  tlie  attempt,  in  filling  so  important  an 
office  without  his  knowledge  or  consent :  the  suffragan 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  who  were  accustomed  to  concur 
in  the  choice  of  their  primate,  were  no  less  displeased  at 
the  exclusion  given  them  in  this  election :  tlie  senior 
monks  of  Christ-church  were  injured  by  the  irregular  pro- 
ceedings of  their  juniors  :  the  juniors  themselves,  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  and  disgusted  with  the  levity  of  Regi- 
nald, who  had  broken  his  engagements  with  them,  were 
willing  to  set  aside  his  election  ■.'^  and  all  men  concurred 
in  the  design  of  remedying  the  false  measures  which  had 
been  taken.  But  as  John  knew  that  this  affair  would  be 
canvassed  before  a  superior  tribunal,  where  the  interpo- 
sition of  royal  authority  in  bestowing  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices was  very  invidious ;  where  even  the  cause  of  suffra- 
gan bishops  was  not  so  favourable  as  that  of  monks ;  he 
determined  to  make  the  new  election  entirely  unexception- 
able :  he  submitted  the  afi'air  wholly  to  the  canons  of 
Christ-church,  and  departing  from  the  right  claimed  by 
his  predecessors,  ventured  no  further  than  to  inform  them 
privately,  that  they  would  do  him  an  acceptable  service,  if 
they  chose  John  "de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  for  their 
primate.'^  The  election  of  that  prelate  was  accordingly 
made  without  a  contradictory  vote ;  and  the  king,  to  ob- 
viate all  contests,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  suffragan 
bishops  not  to  insist  on  their  claim  of  concuriuig  in  the 
election :  but  those  prelates,  persevering  in  their  preten- 
sions, sent  an  agent  to  maintain  their  cause  before  Inno- 
cent; while  the  king,  and  the  convent  of  Christ-church, 
despatched  twelve  monks  of  that  order  to  support,  before 
the  same  tribunal,  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Tlius  there  lay  three  different  claims  before  the  Pope, 
whom  all  parties  allowed  to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  in 
the  contest.  The  claim  of  the  suffragans,  being  so  oppo- 
site to  the  usual  maxims  of  the  Papal  court,  was  soon  set 
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aside :  the  election  of  Reginald  was  so  obviously  fraudu- 
lent and  irrpfTular,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  defend- 
ing it :  but  Innocent  maintanied,  that,  thougli  this  election 
was  null  and  invahd,  it  ought  previously  to  have  been 
declared  such  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  before  the  monks 
could  proceed  to  a  new  election  ;  and  that  the  choice  of 
the  Bishop  of  Nonvich  was  of  course  as  uncanonical  as 
that  of  his  competitor.'  Advantage  was,  therefore,  taken 
of  this  subtilty  for  introducing  a  precedent,  by  which  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  the  most  important  dignity  in  the 
church  after  the  papal  throne,  should  ever  after  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  court  of  Home. 

^Vhile  the  Pope  maintained  so  many  fierce  contests,  in 
order  to  wrest  firom  princes  the  right  of  granting  investi- 
tures, and  to  exclude  laymen  firom  all  authority  in  con- 
ferring ecclesiastical  benefices,  he  was  supported  by  tlie 
united  influence  of  the  clergv,  who,  aspiring  to  independ- 
ence, fought,  with  all  the  ardour  of  ambition,  and  all  the 
zeal  of  superstition,  under  his  sacred  banners.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  point,  after  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  and 
the  convulsions  of  many  states,  established  in  some  toler- 
able degree,  than  the  victorious  leader,  as  is  usual,  turned 
his  arms  against  his  own  community,  and  aspired  to  centre 
all  power  in  his  person.  By  the  invention  of  resen-es, 
provisions,  commendams,  and  other  devices,  the  Pope 
gradually  assumed  the  right  of  filling  vacant  benefices ; 
and  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  which  was  not 
subject  to  any  limitations,  supplied  all  defects  of  title  in 
the  person  on  whom  he  bestowed  preferment.  The 
canons  which  regulated  elections  were  purposely  rendered 
intricate  and  involved  ;  frequent  disputes  arose  among 
candidates  :  appeals  were  every  day  carried  to  Rome  :  the 
apostolic  see,  oesides  reapmg  pecuniary  advantages  fi-om 
these  contests,  often  exercised  the  power  of  setting  aside 
both  the  litigants,  and  on  pretence  of  appeasing  faction, 
nominated  a  third  person,  who  might  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  contending  parties. 

The  present  controversy  about  the  election  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  afforded  Innocent  an  opportunity  of  claiming 
tliis  right ;  and  he  failed  not  to  perceive  and  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage.  He  sent  for  the  twelve  monks  deputed 
bv  the  convent  to  maintain  tlie  cause  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  ;  and  commanded  them,  under  the  penalty  of 
C  <!■  ai  La  "  s'"^o™™un'cation,  to  choose  for  their  pri- 
ton  apimiuteii'"  mate.  Cardinal  Langton,  an  Englishman  by 
c"t"rb''r''°^  birth,  but  educated  in  France,  and  connect- 
"> "  "'>  ■  gj^  ^y  [,J5  interest  and  attachments,  with  the 
see  of  Ronie.8  In  vain  did  the  monks  represent,  that 
they  had  received  from  their  convent  no  authority  for 
this  purpose;  that  an  election,  without  a  previous  writ 
from  the  king,  would  be  deemed  highly  irregular ;  and 
that  they  were  merely  agents  for  another  person,  whose 
right  thev  had  no  power  or  pretence  to  abandon.  None 
of  them  had  the  courage  to  persevere  in  this  opposition, 
except  one,  Elias  de  Brarteheld  :  all  the  rest,  overcome 
by  the  menaces  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  complied  with 
his  orders,  and  made  the  election  required  of  them. 

Innocent,  sensible  that  this  flagrant  usurpation  would 
be  highly  resented  by  the  court  of  England,  wTOte  John  a 
mollifying  letter ;  sent  him  four  golden  rings  set  with 
precious  stones;  and  endeavoured  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  present,  by  informing  him  of  the  many  mysteries  im- 
plied in  it.  He  begged  him  to  consider  seriously  the 
J'myn  of  the  rings,  their  tiumber,  their  matter,  and"  their 
colour.  Their  form,  he  said,  being  round,  shadowed  out 
eternity,  which  had  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  and  he 
ought  thence  to  learn  his  duty  of  aspiring  from  earthlv 
objects  to  heavenly,  from  things  temporal  to  things  eternal. 
The  number  four,  being  a  square,  denoted  steadiness  of 
mmd,  not  to  be  subverted  either  by  adversity  or  pros- 
perity, fixed  for  ever  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  Gold,  which  is  the  matter,  being  the  most  precious 
of  metals,  signified  wisdom,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  accomplishments,  and  justly  preferred  bv  Solomon 
to  riches,  power,  and  all  exterior  "attainments. '  The  blue 
colour  of  the  sapphire  represented  Faitli ;  the  verdure  of 
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the  emerald,  Hope ;  the  redness  of  the  ruby,  Ch;u-ity  ;  and 
the  splendour  o)  the  topaz.  Good  \\'orks.i>  By  tliese  con- 
ceits. Innocent  endeavoured  to  repay  John  for  one  of  the 
most  important  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  which  he  had 
ravished  from  him ;  conceits  probably  admired  by  Inno- 
cent himself;  for  it  is  easily  possible  for  a  man,  especially 
in  a  barbarous  age,  to  unite  strong  talents  for  business  with 
an  absurd  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage,  when  he  heard 
of  this  attempt  of  the  court  of  Rome ; '  and  he  immedi- 
ately vented  his  pa.ssion  on  the  monks  of  Christ-church, 
whom  he  found  inclined  to  support  the  election  made  by 
their  fellows  at  Rome.  He  sent  Fulke  deCantelupe,ancl 
Henry  de  Cornhulle,  two  knights  of  his  retinue,  men  of 
violent  tempers  and  rude  manners,  to  expel  them  the  con- 
vent, and  take  possession  of  their  revenues.  Tlicse  knights 
entered  the  monastery  with  drawn  swords,  commanded 
the  prior  and  the  monks  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  me- 
naced them,  that  in  case  of  disobedience,  they  would 
instantly  burn  them  with  the  convent.^  Innocent  prog- 
nosticating, fi-om  the  violence  and  imprudence  of  tliese 
measures,  that  John  would  finally  sink  in  the  contest, 
persevered  the  more  vigorously  in  his  pretensions,  and 
exhorted  the  king  not  to  oppose  God  ana  the  church  any 
longer,  nor  to  persecute  that  cause  for  which  the  holy  mar- 
tyr, St.  Thomas,  had  sacrificed  his  life,  and  which  had 
exalted  him  equal  to  the  highest  saints  in  heaven  : '  a  clear 
hint  to  John  to  profit  by  the  example  of  his  father,  and  to 
remember  the  prejudices  and  established  principles  of  his 
subjects,  who  bore  a  profound  veneration  to  that  martyr, 
and  regarded  his  merits  as  the  subject  of  their  chief  glory 
and  exultation. 

Innocent,  finding  that  John  was  not  sufficiently  tamed 
to  submission,  sent  three  prelates,  the  bishops  of  London, 
Ely,  and  Worcester,  to  intimate,  that  if  he  persevered  in 
his  disobedience,  the  sovereisn  pontift' would  be  obliged 
to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict."  All  the  other 
prelates  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  him,  and 
entreated  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  prevent  the 
scandal  of  this  sentence,  by  making  a  speedy  submission 
to  his  spiritual  father,  by  receiving  from  bis  hands  the 
new-elected  iirimate,  and  by  restoring  the  monks  of  Christ- 
church  to  all  their  rights  and  possessions.  He  burst  out 
into  the  most  indecent  invectives  against  the  prelates ; 
swore  by  God's  teeth,  (his  usual  oath.)  that  if  tlie  Pope 
presumed  to  lav  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  he  would 
send  to  him  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  England,  and 
would  confiscate  all  their  estates  ;  and  threatened,  that,  if 
thenceforth  he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions,  he 
would  put  out  their  eves  and  cut  off  their  noses,  in  order 
to  set  a  mark  upon  them  which  might  distinguish  them 
fi-om  all  other  nations."  Amidst  all  this  idle  violence, 
John  stood  on  such  bad  terms  with  his  nobility,  that  he 
never  dared  to  assemble  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  who, 
in  so  just  a  cause,  would  probably  have  adhered  to  any 
other  monarch,  and  have  defended  with  vigour  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  against  these  palpable  usurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  Innocent,  therefore,  per-  interdict  of  iiie 
cennng  the  king's  weakness,  fulminated  at  liiogdom. 
last  the  sentence  of  interdict,  which  he  had  for  some  time 
held  suspended  over  him." 

Tlie  sentence  of  interdict  was  at  that  time  the  great  in- 
strument of  vengeance  and  policy  employed  by  the  court 
of  Rome  ;  was  denounced  against  sovereigns  for  the  light- 
est ofl'ences  ;  and  made  the  guilt  of  one  person  involve 
the  ruin  of  millions,  even  in  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare.  The  execution  of  it  was  calculated  to  strike  the 
senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  operate  with  irresisti- 
ble force  on  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  people.  Tlie 
nation  was  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  all  exterior  exercise  of 
its  religion  :  the  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  ornaments : 
the  crosses,  the  reliques,  the  images,  the  statues  of  the 
saints,  were  laid  on  the  ground  ;  and,  as  if  the  air  itself 
were  profaned,  and  might  pollute  them  by  its  contact, 
the  priests  carefully  covered  them  u|),  even  from  their 
own  approach  and  veneration.    Tlie  use  of  bells  entirely 
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ceased  in  all  tlie  churches  ;  the  bells  themselves  were  re- 
moved from  the  steeples,  and  laid  on  the  ground  with 
the  other  sacred  utensils.  Mass  was  celebrated  with  shut 
dooi-s,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  admitted  to  that 
lioly  institution.  The  laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite, 
except  baptism  to  new-born  infants,  and  the  communion 
to  the  dying :  the  dead  were  not  interred  in  consecrated 
ground :  they  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried  in 
common  fields ;  and  their  obsequies  were  not  attended 
with  prayers  or  any  hallowed  ceremony.  Marriage  was 
celebrateci  in  the  church-yards ;P  and  that  every  action  in 
life  might  bear  the  marks  of  this  dreadful  situation,  the 
people  were  prohibited  the  use  of  meat,  as  in  Lent,  or 
times  of  the  highest  penance;  were  debarred  from  all 
pleasures  and  entertainments;  and  were  forbidden  even 
to  salute  each  other,  or  so  much  as  to  shave  their  beards, 
and  give  any  decent  attention  to  their  person  and  apparel. 
Every  circumstance  carried  svmptoms  of  the  deepest  dis- 
tress, and  of  the  most  immediate  apprehension  of  divine 
vengeance  and  indignation. 

Tlie  king,  that  he  might  oppose  his  temporal  to  tlieir 
spiritual  terrors,  immediately,  from  his  own  authority, 
confiscated  the  estates  of  all  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the 
interdict  ;'i  banished  the  prelates,  confined  the  monks  in 
their  convent ;  and  gave  them  only  such  a  small  allow- 
ance from  their  own  estates  as  would  suffice  to  provide 
them  with  food  and  raiment.  He  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour  all  Langton's  adherents,  and  every  one  that  showed 
anv  disposition  to  obey  the  commands  of  Home:  and  in 
orcler  to  distress  the  clergy  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  at 
the  same  time  expose  them  to  reproach  and  ridicule,  he 
threw  into  prison  all  their  concubines,  and  required  high 
fines  as  the  price  of  their  liberty.' 

.iVfttr  the  canons  which  established  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  were,  by  the  zealous  endeavours  of  Archbishop 
Anselm,  more  rigorously  executed  in  England,  the  eccle- 
siastics gave,  almost  universally  and  avowedly,  in  to  the 
use  of  concubinage ;  and  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had 
no  interest  in  prohibiting  this  practice,  made  very  slight 
opposition  to  it.  The  custom  was  become  so  prevalent, 
that,  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  laws  not  only  permitted,  but,  to  avoid  scandal, 
enjoined,  the  use  of  concubines  to  tlie  younger  clergy ;  ^ 
and  it  was  usual  every  where  for  priests  to  apply  to  the 
ordinary,  and  obtain  from  him  a  formal  liberty  for  this 
indulgence.  The  bishop  commonly  took  care  to  prevent 
the  practice  from  degenerating  into  licentiousness :  he 
confined  the  priest  to  the  use  of  one  woman,  required 
liiin  to  be  constant  to  her  bed,  oljliged  him  to  provide  for 
her  subsistence  and  that  of  her  children ;  and  though  the 
offspring  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  deemed  illegitimate, 
this  commerce  was  really  a  kind  of  inferior  marriage, 
such  as  is  still  practised  in  Germany  among  the  nobles ; 
and  may  be  regarded  by  the  candid  as  an  ajipeal  from  the 
tyranny  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  to  the  more 
virtuous  and  more  unerring  laws  of  nature. 

The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  see  of  Rome 
continued  for  some  vears ;  and  though  many  of  the 
clergy,  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  obeyed  the  orders  of 
John,  and  celebrated  divine  service,  they  complied  witli 
the  utmost  reluctance,  and  were  regarded,  both  by  them- 
selves and  the  people,  as  men  wlio  betrayed  their  princi- 
ples, and  sacrihced  their  conscience  to  temporal  regards 
and  interests.  During  this  violent  situation,  the  king,  in 
order  to  give  a  lustre  to  his  government,  attempted  mili- 
tary expeditions  awinst  Scotland,  against  Ireland,  against 
the  Welch;'  and  he  commonly  prevailed,  more  from  the 
weakness  of  his  enemies,  than  from  his  own  vigour  or 
abilities.  Meanwhile,  the  danger  to  which  his  govern- 
ment stood  continually  exposed  from  the  discontents  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  increased  his  natural  propension  to 
t\Taiiny ;  and  he  seems  to  have  even  wantonly  disgusted 
sill  orders  of  men,  especially  his  nobles,  from  whom  alone 
he  could  reasonably  expect  support  and  assistance.  He 
dishonoured  their  families  by  nis  licentious  amours ;  lie 
published  edicti,  prohibiting  them  from  hunting  feathered 
game,  and  thereby  restrained  them  from  their  favourite 
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occupation  and  amusement;"  he  ordered  all  the  hedges 
and  fences  near  his  forests  to  be  levelled,  that  his  deer 
might  have  more  ready  access  into  tlie  fields  for  pasture; 
and  he  continually  loaded  the  nation  with  arbitrary  im- 
positions. Conscious  of  the  general  hatred  «  t,  ™^ 
which  he  had  incurred,  he  required  his  no-  '  '  ' 
bility  to  give  him  hostages  for  security  of  their  allegiance; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  put  into  his  hands  their  sons, 
nephews,  or  near  relations.  When  his  messengers  came 
with  like  orders  to  the  ca.stle  of  ^\'llliam  de  Braouse,  a 
baron  of  great  note,  the  lady  of  that  nobleman  replied. 
That  she  would  never  intrust  her  son  into  the  hands  of 
one  who  had  murdered  liis  own  nephew  while  in  his  cus- 
tody. Her  husband  reproved  her  for  the  severity  of  this 
speech  ;  but,  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  immediately  fled 
with  his  wife  and  son  into  Ireland,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  himself.  Tlie  king  discovered  the  unhappy 
family  in  their  retreat ;  seized  the  wife  and  son,  whom  tie 
starved  to  death  in  prison ;  and  tlie  baron  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped,  by  flying  into  France. 

The  court  of  Rome  had  artfully  contrived  .  j,  ,„ 
a  gradation  of  sentences,  by  which  it  kept  '  '  " 
offenders  in  awe ;  still  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
preventing  the  next  anathema  by  submission ;  and,  in 
case  of  their  obstinacy,  was  able  to  refresh  the  horror  of 
the  people  against  them,  by  new  denunciations  of  the 
wTatn  and  vengeance  of  Heaven.  As  the  sentence  of 
interdict  had  not  produced  the  desired  effect  on  John, 
and  as  his  people,  though  extremely  discontented,  had 
hitlierto  been  restrained  from  rising  in  open  rebellion 
against  him,  he  was  soon  to  look  for  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication :  and  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  might  ensue  from  it.  He  was  witness  of 
the  other  scenes  which,  at  that  very  time,  were  acting  in 
Europe,  and  which  displayed  the  unbounded  and  uncon- 
trolled power  of  the  papacy.  Innocent,  far  fi-om  being 
dismayed  at  his  contests  with  the  King  of  England,  had 
excommunicated  the  Emperor  Otho,  John's  nephew;* 
and  soon  brought  that  powerful  and  haughty  prince  to 
submit  to  his  authority.  He  published  a  Crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  a  species  of  enthusiasts  in  the  south  of 
France,  whom  he  denominated  heretics ;  because,  like 
otlier  enthusiasts,  they  neglected  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  opposed  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy:  the 
people  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  moved  by  their  super- 
stition and  their  passion  for  wars  and  adventures,  flocKed 
to  his  standard :  Simon  de  Moutfort,  the  general  of  the 
Crusade,  acquired  to  himself  a  sovereignty  in  these 
provinces :  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  protected,  or 
perhaps  only  tolerated  the  Albigenses,  was  stripped  of 
liis  dominions:  and  these  sectaries  themselves,  though 
the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive  of  mankind,  were  ex- 
terminated with  all  the  circumstances  of  extreme  violence 
and  barbarity.  Here  were  therefore  botli  an  army  and  a 
general,  dangerous  from  their  zeal  and  valour,  who  might 
be  directed  to  act  against  John ;  and  Innocent,  after 
keeping  the  thunder  long  suspended,  gave  at  last  autho- 
rity to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Excommuniia- 
^\'orcester,  to  fulminate  the  sentence  of  ex-  """  "•  "le  kms. 
communication  against  him."  These  prelates  obeyed ; 
though  their  brethren  were  deterred  from  publishing,  as 
the  Pope  required  of  them,  the  sentence  in  the  several 
churches  of  their  dioceses. 

No  sooner  was  the  excommunication  known,  than  the 
effects  of  it  appeared,  Geoffrey,  Archdeacon  of  Norwich, 
who  was  intrusted  with  a  considerable  office  in  the  court 
of  exchequer,  being  informed  of  it  while  sitting  on  the 
bench,  observed  to  his  colleagues  the  danger  of  serving 
under  an  excommunicated  king ;  and  he  immediately 
left  his  chair,  and  departed  the  court,  John  gave  orders 
to  seize  him,  to  throw  him  into  prison,  to  cover  his  head 
with  a  great  leaden  cope ;  and,  by  this  and  other  severe 
usage  he  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life  :?  nor  was  there  any 
thing  wanting  to  Geoflrey,  except  the  dignity  and  rank  of 
Becket,  to  sxalt  him  to  an  equal  station  in  heaven  with 
that  great  aud  celebrated  martyr,     Hugh  de  Wells,  the 
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chancellor,  being  elected  by  the  king's  appointment,  Bishop 
of"  Lincoln,  upon  a  vacancy  in  tliat  see,  desired  leave  to 
go  abroad,  in  order  to  receive  consecration  from  the  Arch- 
bislio|)  of  Roiien  ;  but  he  no  sooner  reached  France  than 
he  hastened  to  Pontigny,  where  Langton  then  resided,  and 
paid  submissions  to  him  as  his  primate.  The  bishops, 
finding  tliemselves  exposed  either  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
king  or  hatred  of  the  people,  gradually  stole  out  of  the 
)iing<Iom  ;  and,  at  last,  there  remained  only  three  prelates 
to  perlbrm  the  functions  of  the  episcopal  office.'  Many 
of  the  nobility,  terrified  by  .Tolm's  tyranny,  and  obnoxious 
to  him  on  different  accounts,  imitated  the  example  of  the 
bishops ;  and  most  of  the  others  who  remained,  were,  witli 
reason,  suspected  of  having  secretly  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy against  him."  John  was  alarmed  at  his  danger- 
ous situation  ;  a  situation  which  prudence,  vigour,  and 
popularity,  might  formerly  have  prevented,  but  which  no 
virtues  or  abilities  were  now  sufficient  to  retrieve.  He 
desired  a  conference  with  Langton  at  Dover ;  offered  to 
acknowledge  him  as  primate,  to  submit  to  the  Pope,  to 
restore  the  exiled  clergy,  even  to  pay  them  a  limited  sum 
as  a  compensation  for  the  rents  of  their  confiscated  estates. 
But  Langton,  perceiving  his  advantage,  was  not  satisfied 
with  these  concessions :  he  demanded  tliat  full  restitution 
and  reparation  should  be  made  to  all  the  clergy  ;  a  con- 
dition so  exorbitant,  that  the  king,  who  probably  had  not 
the  power  of  fulfilling  it,  and  who  foresaw  that  this  esti- 
mation of  damages  might  amount  to  an  immense  sum, 
finally  broke  ofi'  the  conference.'' 

The  next  gradation  of  papal  sentences  was 
to  absolve  John's  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  and  to  declare  every  one  excom- 
municated who  had  any  commerce  with  him  in  public 
or  in  private ;  at  his  table,  in  his  council,  or  even  in  pri- 
vate conversation  :<;  and  this  sentence  was  accordingly, 
with  all  imaginable  solemnity,  pronounced  against  him. 
But  as  John  still  persevered  "in  his  contumacy,  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  the  sentence  of  deposition ;  which, 
though  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  had  been 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  artifice  of  the  court  of  Rome ; 
and  Innocent  determined  to  dart  this  last  thunderbolt 
against  the  refractory  monarch.  But  as  a  sentence  of  this 
kind  required  an  armed  force  to  execute  it,  the  pontiflT, 
casting  his  eyes  around,  fixed  at  last  on  Philip,  King  of 
France,  as  the  person  into  whose  powerful  hand  he  could 
most  properly  intrust  that  weapon,  the  ultimate  resource 
of  his  ghostly  authority.  And  he  offered  the  monarch, 
besides  the  remission  of  all  his  sins  and  endless  spiritual 
benefits,  the  property  and  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  as  tne  reward  of  his  labour.'' 
A  D  ns  ^^  '""^  '^^  common  concern  of  all  princes 
'  ■  ■  to  oppose  these  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  by  which  they  themselves  were  rendered 
vassals,  and  vassals  totally  dependent  of  the  |rapal  crown : 
yet  even  Philip,  the  most  able  monarch  of  the  age,  was 
seduced  by  present  interest,  and  by  the  prospect  of  so 
tempting  a  prize,  to  accept  this  liberal  offer  of  the  pontifi", 
and  thereby  to  ratify  that  authority  which,  if  he  ever  op- 
posed its  boundless  usurpations,  might,  next  day,  tumble 
him  from  the  throne.  He  levied  a  great  army  ;  summoned 
all  the  vassals  of  the  crown  to  attend  him  at  Roiien ;  col- 
lected a  fieet  of  1700  vessels,  great  and  small,  in  the  sea- 
ports of  Normandy  and  Picardy  ;  and  jiartly  from  the 
zealous  spirit  of  the  age,  partly  from  the  personal  regard 
universally  paid  him,  pre|>ared  a  force,  which  seemed 
equal  to  the  greatness  of  his  enterprise.  The  king,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  issued  out  writs,  requiring  the  attendance  of 
all  his  military  tenants  at  Dover,  and  even  of  all  able- ' 
bodied  men,  to  defend  the  kingdom  in  this  dangerous 
extremity.  A  great  number  appeared  ;  and  be  selected 
an  army  of  60,000  men  ;  a  power  invincible,  had  they 
been  united  in  affection  to  their  prince,  and  animated  with 
a  becoming  zeal  for  the  defence  of  their  native  country.e 
But  the  people  were  swayed  by  superstition,  and  regarded 
their  king  with  horror,  as  anathematized  by  papal  cen- 
sures :  the  barons,  besides,  lying  under  the  same  preju- 
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dices,  were  all  disgusted  by  Jiis  tyranny,  and  were,  many 
of  them,  suspected  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence  witti 
the  enemy  :  and  the  incapacity  and  cowardKc'  of  the  king 
himself,  ill  fitted  to  contend  with  those  mighty  difficulties, 
made  men  prognosticate  the  most  fatal  effects  from  the 
French  invasion, 

Pandolf,  whom  the  Pope  had  chosen  for  his  legate,  and 
appointed  to  head  this  important  expedition,  had,  before 
he  left  Rome,  applied  for  a  secret  conf(!rence  with  his 
master,  and  had  asked  him,  whether,  if  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  this  desperate  situation,  were  willing  to  submit  to 
the  apostolic  see,  the  church  should,  without  the  consent 
of  Philip,  grant  him  any  terms  of  accommodation  ?''  Inno- 
cent, expecting  from  his  agreement  with  a  prince  so  abject 
both  in  character  and  fortune,  more  advantages  than  from 
his  alliance  with  a  great  and  victorious  monarch,  who, 
after  such  mighty  acquisitions,  might  become  too  haughty 
to  be  bound  by  spiritual  chains,  explained  to  Pandolf  the 
conditions  on  which  he  was  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
King  of  England,  The  legate,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  the  north  of  France,  sent  over  two  knights  tem- 
plars to  desire  an  interview  with  John  at  Dover,  which 
was  readily  granted  :  he  there  represented  to  him,  in  such 
strong,  and  probably  in  such  true  colours,  his  lost  con- 
dition, the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  the  secret  combina- 
tion of  his  vassals  against  him,  the  mighty  armament  of 
France,  that  John  yielded  at  discretion,?  and 
subscribed  to  all  the  conditions  which  Pan-  ihe  k'iDE's^'sub- 
dolf  was  pleased  to  impose  upon  him.  He  ""ssiou  lo  tiio 
promised,  among  other  articles,  that  he  would  ''"' 
submit  himself  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pope  ;  that 
he  would  acknowledge  Langton  for  primate ;  that  he 
would  restore  all  the  exiled  clergy  and  laity,  who  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  the  contest ;  that  he  would  make 
them  full  restitution  of  their  goods,  and  compensation  for 
all  damages,  and  instantly  consign  eight  thousand  pounds 
in  part  of  payment ;  and  that  every  one  outlawed  or  im- 
prisoned for  his  adherence  to  the  Pope,  should  imme- 
diately be  received  into  grace  and  favour.''  Four  barons 
swore,  along  with  the  king,  to  the  observance  of  this  igno- 
minious treaty,' 

But  the  ignominy  of  the  king  was  not  yet  carried  to  its 
full  height.  Pandolf  required  him,  as  the  first  trial  of 
obedience,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the  church ;  and  he 
persuaded  him,  that  he  could  nowise  so  effectually  disap- 
point the  French  invasion,  as  by  thus  putting  himself 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  apostolic  see.  John, 
lying  under  the  agonies  of  present  teiTor,  made  no  scruple 
of  submitting  to  this  condition.  He  passed  a  charter,  in 
which  he  said,  that,  not  constrained  by  fear,  but  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  by  the  common  advice  and  consent  of 
his  barons,  lie  had,  for  remission  of  his  own  sins,  and 
those  of  his  family,  resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God, 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  Pope  Innocent  and  his 
successors  in  the  apostolic  chair :  he  agreed  to  hold  these 
dominions  as  feudatory  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the 
annual  payment  of  a  thousand  marks  ;  seven  hundred  for 
England,  three  hundred  for  Ireland  :  and  he  stipulated, 
that  if  he  or  his  successors  should  ever  presume  to  revoke 
or  infringe  this  charter,  they  should  instantly,  except  upon 
admonition  they  repented  of  their  offence,  forfeit  all  right 
to  their  dominions.k 

In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  John  ^^^^  ^j 
did  homage  to  Pandolf  as  the  Pope's  legate, 
with  all  the  submissive  rights  which  the  feudal  law  re- 
quired of  vassals  before  their  liege-lord  and  superior.  He 
came  disarmed  into  the  legate's  presence,  who  was  seated 
on  a  throne  ;  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  him ; 
he  lifted  up  his  joined  hands,  and  put  them  within  those 
of  Pandolf;  he  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope;  and  he  paid  part 
of  the  tribute  which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Peter.  The  legate,  elated  by  this  supreme 
triumph  of  sacerdotal  power,  could  not  forbear  discover- 
ing extravagant  symptoms  of  joy  and  exultation :  he 
trampled  on  the  monev,  which  was  laid  at  his  feet,  as  an 
earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom ;  an  insolence, 
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of  which,  howevet  offensive  to  all  the  English,  no  one 
present,  e.vcent  tlie  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  dared  to  take 
anv  notice.  But  though  Pandolf  had  brought  the  king  to 
submit  to  these  base  conditions,  he  still  refused  to  free  him 
from  the  excommunication  and  interdict,  till  an  estimation 
should  be  taken  of  the  losses  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  full 
compensation  and  restitution  should  be  made  them. 

John,  reduced  to  this  abject  situation  under  a  foreign 
power,  still  showed  the  same  disposition  to  tyrannize  over 
his  subjects,  which  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  all  his 
misfortunes.  One  Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  hermit,  had  fore- 
told that  the  king,  this  verv  year,  should  lose  his  crown ; 
and  for  that  rash  prophecy  he"  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
in  Corfe-castle.  John  now  determined  to  brin,g  hiin  to 
punishment  as  an  impostor  ;  and  though  the  man  pleaded, 
that  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  that  the  king  had  lost 
the  ro\  al  and  independent  crown  which  he  formerlv  wore, 
the  defence  was  supposed  to  aggravate  his  guilt:  he  was 
dragged  at  horses'  tails  to  the  town  of  Wai'liam,  and  there 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  with  his  son.' 

When  Pandolf,  after  receiving  the  homage  of  John,  re- 
turned to  France,  he  congratulated  Philin  on  the  success 
of  his  pious  enterprise;  and  informed  nira,  that  John, 
moved  by  the  teiTOr  of  the  French  arms,  had  now  come  to 
a  just  sense  of  his  guilt ;  had  returned  to  obedience  under 
the  apostolic  see,  and  even  consented  to  do  homage  to  the 
Pope  for  his  dominions  ;  and  having  thus  made  his  king- 
dom a  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  had  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  any  Christian  prince,  without  the  most  mani- 
fest and  most"  flagrant  imniety,  to  attack  him.^     Philip 
was  enraged  on  receiving  this  "intelligence  :  he  exclaimed, 
that  having,  at  the  Pope's  instigations,  undertaken  an  ex- 
pedition, which  had  cost  him  above  60,000  pounds  ster- 
ling, he  was  frustrated  of  his  purpose,  at  the  time  when  its 
success  was  become  infallible  :  he  complained,  that  all 
the  expense  had  fallen  upon  him  ;  all  the  advantages  had 
accrued  to  Innocent :  he  threatened  to  be  no  longer  the 
dupe  of  these  hvpocritical  pretences  :  and,  assembling  his 
vassals,  he  laid  "before  them  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had 
received,  exposed  the  interested  and  fraudulent  conduct 
of  the  Pope,  and  required  their  assistance  to  execute  his 
enterprise  against  England,  in  which  he  told  them,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  inhibitions  and  menaces  of  the  legate, 
he  was  determined  to  persevere.    Tlie  French  barons  were, 
in  that  age,  little  less  ignorant  and  superstitious  than  the 
English :  yet,  so  much  does  the  influence  of  those  reli- 
gious principles  depend  on  the  present  dispositions  of 
men,  they  all  vowed  to  follow  their  princeon  his  intended 
expedition,  and  were  resolute  not  to  be  disappointed  of 
that  glory  and  those  riches  which  thev  had  long  expected 
from  this  enterprise.    Tlie   Earl  of  Elanders  alone,  who 
liad  previously  formed  a  secret  treaty  with  John,  declar- 
ing against  the  injustice  and  impiety  of  the  undertaking, 
retired   with  his    forces;"   and    Philip,  that   he    might 
not   leave   so  dangerous   an    enemy     behind   him,   first 
turned  his  arms  against  the  dominions  of  that  prince. 
Meanwhile,  the  English   fleet  was  assembled  under  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  king's  natural  brother  ;  and,  though 
inferior  in  numher,  received  orders  to  attack  the  French 
in  their  harbours.     Salisbury  performed  this  service  with 
so  much  success,  that  he  took  three  hundred  ships ;  de- 
stroyed a  hundred  more  :  »  and  Philip,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble "to  prevent  the  rest  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  set  fire  to  them  himself,  and  thereby  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed  any  further  in  his  enterprise. 
John,  exulting  in  his  present  security,  insensible  to  his 
past  disgrace,  was  so  elated  with  this  success,  that  he 
thought  of  no  less  than  invading  France  in  his  turn,  and 
recovering  all  those  provinces  which  the  prosperous  arms 
of  Philip  had  formerlv  ravished  from  him.     He  proposed 
this  expedition  to  the"barons,  who  were  already  assembled 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.     But  the  English  nobles 
both  hated  and  despised  their  prince  :  they  prognosticated 
no  success  to  any  enterprise  conducted  by  such  a  leader : 
And  pretending  that  their  time  of  service  was  elapsed, 
and  all  their  provisions  exhausted,  they  refused  to  second 
his  undertaking.?     The  king,  however,  resolute  m  his 
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purpose,  embarked  with  a  few  followers,  and  sailed  to 
Jersey,  in  the  foolish  expectation  that  the  barons  would  at 
last  be  ashamed  to  stay  behmd.i  But  finding'  himself 
disappointed,  he  returne'd  to  England  ;  and  raising  some 
troops,  threatened  to  take  vengeance  on  all  his  nobles  for 
their  desertion  and  disobedience.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterburv,  who  was  in  a  confederacy  with  the  barons, 
here  interposed ;  strictly  inhibited  the  king  from  thinking 
of  such  an  attempt;  and  threatened  him  with  a  renewal 
of  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  if  he  pretended  to 
levv  war  upon  any  of  his  subjects,  before  the  kingdom 
were  freed  from  the  sentence  of  interdict.' 

"The  church  had  recalled  the  several  anathemas  pro- 
nounced against  John,  by  the  same  gradual  progress  with 
which  she"  had  at  first  "issued  them.  By  receiving  his 
homage,  and  admitting  him  to  the  rank  of  a  vassal,  his 
deposition  had  been  virtually  annulled,  and  his  subjects 
were  again  bound  by  their'  oaths  of  allegiance.  The 
exiled  prelates  had  then  returned  in  great  triumph,  with 
Langton  at  their  head  ;  and  the  king,  hearing  of  their  ap- 
proach, went  forth  to  meet  them,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  ground  before  them,  he  entreated  them,  with  tears,  to 
have  compassion  on  him  and  the  kingdom  of  England.* 
The  primate,  seeing  these  marks  of  sincere  penitence,  led 
him  to  the  chapter-house  of  Winchester,  ^otiijuiy 
and  there  administered  an  oath  to  him,  by 
which  he  again  swore  fealty  and  obedience  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent and  his  successors  ;  promised  to  love,  maintain,  and 
defend  holy  church  and  the  clergy  ;  engaged  that  he  would 
re-establish  the  good  laws  of  his  predecessors,  particularly 
those  of  St.  Edward,  and  would  abolish  the  wicked  ones  ; 
and  expressed  his  resolution  of  maintaining  justice  and 
right  in  all  his  dominions.'  Tlie  primate  next  gave  him 
absolution  in  the  requisite  forms,  and  admitted  him  to 
dine  with  him,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  people.  The 
sentence  of  interdict,  however,  was  still  upheld  against 
the  kingdom.  A  new  legate,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Frescati, 
came  into  England  in  the  room  of  Pandolf;  and  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  Pope's  intentions  never  to  loosen  that 
sentence  till  full  restitution  were  made  to  the  clergy  of 
every  thing  taken  from  them,  and  ample  reparation  for  all 
damages  which  they  had  sustained.  He  only  permitted 
mass  to  be  said  witli  a  \o\v  voice  in  the  churches,  till  those 
losses  and  damages  could  be  estimated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties.  Certain  barons  were  appointed  to  take  an 
account  of  the  claims  ;  and  John  was  astonished  at  the 
greatness  of  the  sums  to  which  the  clergy  made  their 
losses  to  amount.  No  less  than  twenty  thousand  marks 
were  demanded  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  alone ; 
twenty-three  thousand  for  the  see  of  Lincoln ;  and  the 
king,  "finding  these  pretensions  to  be  exorbitant  and  end- 
less, oflered  the  clergv  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
marks  for  a  final  acquittal.  The  clergy  rejected  the  offer 
with  disdain;  but  the  Pope,  willing  to  favour  his  new 
vassal,  whom  he  found  zealous  in  his  declarations  of  fealtv, 
and  regular  in  paying  the  stipulated  tribute  to  Rome,  di- 
rected his  legate  to  accept  of  forty  thousand.  The  issue 
of  the  whole  was,  that  the  bishops  imd  considerable  abbots 
got  reparation  beyond  what  they  had  any  title  to  demand  : 
the  inferior  clergy  were  obliged  to  sit  down  contented 
with  their  losses :  and  the  king,  after  the  interdict  was 
taken  off,  renewed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  by  a 
new  charter,  sealed  with  gold,  his  professions  of  homage 
and  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

When  this  vexatious  affair  was  at  last  ^  p  j;,^ 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  king,  as  if  he 
had  nothing  further  to  attend  to  but  triumphs  and  victo- 
ries, went  over  to  Poictou,  which  still  acknowledged  his 
authority ;"  and  he  carried  war  into  Philip's  dominions. 
He  besieged  a  castle  near  Anglers;  but  the  approach  of 
Prince  Lewis,  Philip's  son,  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege 
with  such  precipitation,  that  he  left  his  tents,  machines,  and 
baggage  behind  him ;  and  he  returned  to  England  with 
disgrace.  About  the  same  time,  he  heard  of  the  great  and 
decisive  victory  gained  by  the  King  of  France  at  Bovines 
over  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  had  entered  France  at  the 
head  of  150,000  Germans;  a  victory  which  established 
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for  ever  the  slory  of  Philip,  and  gave  full  security  to  all 
his  dominions.  John  could  therefore  think  henceforth  of 
nothiuK  further,  than  of  ruling  peaceably  his  own  king- 
dom ;  and  his  close  connexions  with  tlie  Pope,  which  he 
was  determined  at  any  price  to  maintain,  msured  him,  as 
he  imagined,  the  certain  attainment  of  that  oliject.  IJut 
the  last  and  most  grievous  scene  of  this  prince's  misfor- 
tunes still  awaited  him ;  and  he  was  destined  to  jiass 
through  a  series  of  more  humiliating  circumstances  than 
had  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  monarch. 
Discontcnis   of       The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  into 

the  barons.  England  by  William  the  Conqueror  had 
much  infringed  the  liberties,  however  imperfect,  enjoyed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their  ancient  government,  and  had 
reduced  the  whole  people  to  a  state  of  vassalage  under  the 
king  or  barons,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  state 
of  real  slavery.  Tlie  necessity  also  of  mtrusting  great  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  who  was  to  maintain  military 
dominion  over  a  vanquished  nation,  had  engaged  the 
Norman  barons  to  submit  to  a  more  severe  and  absolute 
prerogative,  tlian  that  to  which  men  of  their  rank,  in  other 
isudal  governments,  were  commonly  subjected.  The 
power  of  the  crown,  once  raised  to  a  high  pitch,  was  not 
easily  reduced  ;  and  the  nation,  during  the  course  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  governed  by  an  authority  un- 
known, in  the  same  degree,  to  all  tlie  kingdoms  founded 
by  the  northern  conquerors.  Henry  I.  that  he  might  allure 
the  people  to  give  an  exclusion  to  his  elder  brother  Robert, 
had  granted  them  a  charter,  favourable  in  many  particulars 
to  their  liberties  ;  Stephen  had  renewed  the  grant ;  Henry 
1 1,  had  confirmed  it :  but  tlie  concessions  of  all  these 
princes  had  still  remained  without  effect ;  and  the  same 
unlimited,  at  least  irregular,  autliority  continued  to  be 
exercised  both  by  them  and  their  successors.  The  only 
happiness  was,  that  arms  were  never  yet  ravished  from  the 
hands  of  the  barons  and  people.  The  nation,  by  a  great 
confederacy,  might  still  vindicate  its  liberties  ;  and  nothing 
was  more  likely,  than  the  character,  conduct,  and  fortunes 
of  the  reigning  prince,  to  produce  such  a  general  combina- 
tion against  him.  Equally  odious  and  contemptible, both 
in  public  and  private  life,  he  affronted  the  barons  by  his 
insolence,  dishonoured  their  families  by  his  gallantries, 
enraged  them  by  his  tyranny,  and  gave  discontent  to  all 
ranks  of  men  hy  his  endless  exactions  and  impositions." 
The  effect  of  these  lawless  practices  had  already  appeared 
in  the  general  demand  made  by  the  barons  of  a  restoration 
of  their  privileges  ;  and  after  he  had  reconciled  himself  to 
the  Pope,  by  abandoning  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom, he  appeared  to  all  his  subjects  in  so  mean  a  light, 
that  they  universally  thought  they  might  with  safety  and 
honour  insist  upon  their  pretensions. 

But  nothing  forwarded  this  confederacy  so  much  as  the 
concurrence  of  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  a 
man  whose  memory,  though  he  was  obtruded  on  the  nation 
by  a  palpable  encroachment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  ought 
always  to  be  respected  by  the  English.  Tliis  prelate, 
whettier  he  was  moved  by  the  generosity  of  his  nature  and 
his  aft'ection  to  public  good  ;  or  had  entertained  an  ani- 
mosity against  John  on  account  of  the  long  opposition 
made  by  that  prince  to  his  election ;  or  thought  that  an 
acquisition  of  liberty  to  the  people  would  serve  to  increase 
and  secure  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  had  formed  the 
plan  of  reforming  the  government,  and  had  prepared  the 
way  for  that  great  innovation,  by  inserting  those  singular 
clauses  above  mentioned  in  the  oath  which  he  administered 
to  the  king,  before  he  would  absolve  him  from  the  sentence 
of  excommunication.  Soon  after,  in  a  private  meeting  of 
some  principal  barons  at  London,  he  showed  them  a  copy 
of  Henry  I.  s  charter,  which  he  said  he  had  happily  found 
in  a  monastery  ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  insist  on  the  re- 
newal and  observance  of  it.  Tlie  barons  swore,  that  they 
would  sooner  lose  their  lives  than  depart  from  so  reason- 
able a  demand."  The  confederacy  began  now  to  spread 
wider,  and  to  comprehend  almost  all  the  barons  in  Eng- 
land; and  a  new  and  more  numerous  meeting  was  sum- 
Nov  1  moned  by  Langton  at  St.  Edmondsbury, 
under  colour  of  devotion.    He  again  pro- 
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duced  to  the  assembly  the  old  charter  of  Hcnrv;  renewed 
his  exhortations  of  iinanimity  and  vigour  in  the  [jrosecu- 
tion  of  their  purpose ;  and  represented  in  tlie  strongest 
colours  the  tyranny  to  which  thev  had  so  long  been  sub- 
jected, and  from  which  it  now  behoved  them  to  free  them- 
selves and  their  posterity."  The  barons,  inflamed  by  bis 
eloquence,  incited  by  the  sense  of  their  own  wrongs^  and 
encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  their  power  and  numbers, 
solemnly  took  an  oatn,  before  the  higli  altar,  to  adhere  to 
each  other,  to  insist  on  their  demands,  and  to  make  end- 
less war  on  the  king,  till  he  should  submit  to  grant 
theni.y  They  agreed,  that  after  the  festival  of  Christmas, 
they  would  prefer  in  a  body  their  common  petition  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  they  separated,  after  mutually  engaging, 
that  they  would  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
would  enlist  men  and  purchase  arms,  and  would  supply 
their  castles  with  the  necessary  provisions. 

The  barons  appeared  in  London  on  the  a.  d.  i!?i5. 
day  appointed  ;  and  demanded  of  the  king,  J""-  <■■ 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  own  oath  before  the  primate, 
as  well  as  in  deference  to  their  just  rights,  he  should  grant 
them  a  renewal  of  Henry's  charter,  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  laws  of  St.  Edward.  The  king,  alarmed  with  their 
zeal  and  unanimity,  as  well  as  with  their  power,  required 
a  delay  ;  promised  that,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  he  would 
give  them  a  positive  answer  to  their  petition ;  and  offered 
them  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  mareschal,  as  sureties  for 
his  fulfilling  this  engagement.'  The  barons  accepted  of 
the  terms,  and  peaceably  returned  to  their  castles. 

Duringthisinterval,John,inorder  tobreak 
or  subdue  the  league  of  his  barons,  endea- 
voured to  avail  himself  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  of  whose 
influence  he  hadjfi'om  his  own  recent  misfortunes, had  such 
fatal  experience.  He  granted  to  the  clergy  a  charter,  re- 
linquishing for  ever  that  important  prerogative,  for  which 
his  father  and  all  his  ancestors  had  zealously  contended ; 
yielding  to  them  the  fi'ee  election  on  all  vacancies ;  reserv- 
ing only  the  power  to  issue  a  conge  d'elire,  and  to  subjoin 
a  confirmation  of  the  election ;  and  declaring  that,  if  either 
of  these  were  withheld,  the  choice  should  nevertheless  be 
deemed  just  and  valid."  He  made  a  vow  to  lead  an  army 
into  Palestine  against  the  infidels,  and  he  took  on  him  the 
cross,  in  hopes  that  he  should  receive  from  the  church  that 
protection  which  she  tendered  to  every  one  that  had  en- 
tered into  this  sacred  and  meritorious  engagement.''  And 
he  sent  to  Rome  his  agent,  William  de  iVIauclerc,  in  order 
to  appeal  to  the  Pope  against  the  violence  of  his  barons,  and 

Erocuie  him  a  favourable  sentence  from  that  powerful  tri- 
unal.=  Tlie  baions  also  were  not  negligent  on  their  part 
in  endeavouring  to  engage  the  Pope  in  their  interests. 
They  despatched  Eustace  de  Vescie  to  Rome ;  laid  their 
case  before  Innocent  as  their  feudal  lord ;  and  petitioned 
him  to  interpose  his  authority  with  the  k ing, and  oblige  him  to 
restore  and  confirm  all  tlieirjust  and  undoubted  privileges.'' 
Innocent  beheld  with  regret  the  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  in  England,  and  was  much  inclined  to  favour 
John  in  his  pretensions.  He  had  no  hopes  of  retainmg 
and  extending  his  newly  acquired  superiority  over  that 
kingdom,  but  by  supporting  so  base  and  degenerate  a 
prince,  who  was  'willing  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  to 
nis  present  safety.  And  he  foresaw,  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration should  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  gallant  and  high- 
spirited  barons,  they  would  vindicate  the  honour,  liberty, 
and  independence  of  the  nation,  with  the  same  ardour 
which  they  now  exerted  in  defence  of  their  ovvn.  He 
wrote  letters  therefore  to  the  prelates,  to  the  nobility,  and 
to  the  king  himself.  He  exhorted  the  first  to  employ  their 
good  offices  in  conciliating  peace  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  puttincj  an  en  J  to  civil  discord  :  to  the  second, 
he  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct  in  em- 
ploying force  to  extort  concessions  from  their  reluctant 
sovereign :  the  last  he  advised  to  treat  his  nobles  with 
grace  and  indulgence,  and  to  grant  them  such  of  their 
demands  as  should  appear  just  and  reasonable." 

The  barons  easily  saw,  from  the  tenor  of  these  letters, 
that  they  must  reckon  on  having  the  Pope,  as  well  as  the 
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kiiijr,  for  tWeir  adversary;  but  they  had  ah'eady  advanced 
too  far  to  recede  from  ilieir  pretensions,  and  tlieir  passions 
were  so  deeply  engaged,  that  it  exceeded  even  tlie  power 
of  superstition  itself  any  longer  to  control  them.  They 
also  foresaw,  that  tlic  thunders  of  Home,  when  not  second- 
ed liy  the  etiiirts  of  the  English  ecclesiastics,  would  be  of 
small  avail  airainst  them ;  and  they  perceived,  tliat  the 
most  considerable  of  the  prelates,  as  well  as  all  the  inferior 
clergv,  professed  the  hij^liest  approbation  of  their  cause. 
Besides  that  these  men  were  ser/.ed  with  the  national  pas- 
sion for  laws  and  liberty  ;  blessings,  of  which  they  them- 
selves expected  to  partake ;  there  concurred  very  powerful 
causes  to  loosen  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  apostolic 
.see.  It  appeared,  from  the  late  usur|)ations  of  the  lloman 
pontiff',  that  he  pretended  to  reau  alone  all  the  advantages 
accruing  from  that  victory,  wliich,  under  his  banners, 
though  at  their  own  peril,  they  had  every  where  obtained 
over  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Pope  assumed  a  despotic 
power  over  all  the  churches :  their  particular  customs, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  were  treated  with  disdam  : 
even  the  canons  of  genend  councils  were  set  aside  by  his 
dispensing  power  :  the  whole  administration  of  the  church 
was  centred  in  the  court  of  Rome :  all  preferments  ran 
of  course  in  the  same  channel :  and  the  provincial  clergy 
saw,  at  least  felt,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  limiting 
these  pretensions.  The  legate,  Nicholas,  in  filling  those 
numerous  vacancies  which  had  fallen  in  England  during 
an  interdict  of  six  years,  had  proceeded  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner ;  and  had  paid  no  regard,  in  conferring 
dignities,  to  personal  merit,  to  rank,  to  the  inclination  of 
the  electors,  or  to  the  customs  of  tlie  countrv.  The  Eng- 
lish church  was  universally  disgusted  ;  and  Langton  him- 
self, though  lie  owed  his  elevation  to  an  encroachment  of 
the  Roman  see,  was  no  sooner  established  in  his  high 
office,  than  he  became  jealous  of  the  privileges  annexed  to 
it,  and  formed  attachments  with  the  country  subjected  to 
his, jurisdiction."  These  causes,  though  they  opened  slowly 
the  eyes  of  men,  failed  not  to  produce  their  effect :  they 
set  boimds  to  tlie  usurpations  of  the  papacy  :  the  tide  first 
stopped,  and  then  turned  against  the  sovereign  pontift': 
and  it  is  otherwise  inconceivable  how  Uiat  age,  so  prone  to 
superstition,  and  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  or  rather  so  devoted 
to  a  spurious  erudition,  could  have  escaped  falling  into  an 
absolute  and  total  slavery  under  the  court  of  Rome. 
insurrecHon  of  About  the  time  that  the  Pope's  letters 
lire  barons.  arrived  in  England,  the  malcontent  barons 
on  the  approach  of  the  festival  of  Easter,  when  they  were 
to  expect  the  king's  answer  to  their  petition,  met  by  agree- 
ment at  Stamford  ;  and  they  assembled  a  force,  consisting 
of  above  2000  knights,  'oesides  their  retainers  and  inferior 
persons  without  number.  Elated  with  their  power,  thev 
A  I  advanced  in  a  body  to  Brackley,  within  fif- 
*"'  ■  teen  miles  of  Oxford,  the  i)lace  where  the 
court  then  resided ;  and  they  there  received  a  message 
from  the  king,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  desiring  to  know  what  those  liberties 
were  which  they  so  zealously  challenged  from  their  sove- 
reign. They  delivered  to  these  messengers  a  schedule 
containing  the  chief  articles  of  their  demands ;  which 
was  no  sooner  shown  to  the  king,  then  he  burst  into  a 
furious  passion,  and  asked,  why  the  barons  did  not  also 
demand  of  him  his  kingdom?  swearing  that  he  would 
never  grant  them  such  liberties  as  must  reduce  himself  to 
slavery.' 

No  "sooner  were  the  confederated  nobles  informed  of 
.lohn's  reply,  than  they  chose  Robert  Eitz-VValter  their 
general,  whom  they  called  the  Mareschul  of  the  urmxi  of 
(iod  and  of  liolif  Church ;  and  they  proceeded  without 
further  ceremony  to  levy  war  upon  the  king.  Tliey  be- 
sieged the  castle  of  Northampton  during  iifteen  days, 
though  without  success :»  the  gates  of  Bedford  castle 
were  willingly  opened  to  them  by  William  Beauchamp, 
„  "its  owner :  they  advanced  to  Ware  in  their 

''"'  "^^  way  to  London,  where  they  held  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  principal  citizens  :  they  were  received 
without  opposition  into  that  capita! :  and  finding  now  the 
great  superiority  of  their  force,  they  issued  proclamations, 
requiring  the  other  barons  to  join  them  ;  and  menacing 
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them,  in  case  of  refusal  or  delay,  with  committing  devas- 
tation on  their  houses  and  estates.''  In  order  to  .show  what 
might  be  expected  from  their  prosperous  arms,  they  made 
incursions  from  London,  and  laid  waste  the  king's  parks 
and  palaces ;  and  all  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  carried 
the  semblance  of  supporting  the  royal  party,  were  glad  of 
this  pretence  for  0|iemy  joining  a  cause  which  thev  always 
had  secretly  favoured.  The  king  was  left  at  Odiham  in 
Hampshire,  with  a  poor  retinue  of  only  seven  knights, 
and  after  trying  several  expedients  to  elude  the  blow,  after 
offering  to  "refer  all  differences  to  the  Pope  alone,  or  to 
eight  barons,  four  to  be  chosen  by  himself,  and  four  by  tlie 
confederates,'  he  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  submit 
at  discretion. 

A  conference  between  the  king  and  the  Masna  Charta. 
barons  was  appointed  at  Runnemede,  be-  loUiJuue. 
tween  Windsor  and  Staines ;  a  place  wliich  has  ever  since 
been  extremely  celebrated,  on  account  of  this  great  event. 
The  two  parties  encamped  apart,  like  open  enemies ;  and 
after  a  debate  of  a  few  days,  the  king,  with  a  facility 
somewhat  suspicious,  signed  and  sealed  the  , 

charter  which  was  required  of  him.    Tliis 
famous  deed,  commonly  called  the  (Jreat  CiiARXEn,  either 
gratited  or  secured  very  important  liberties  and  privileges 
to  every  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom ;  to  the  clergy,  to 
the  barons,  and  to  the  people. 

The  freedom  of  elections  was  secured  to  the  clergy  :  the 
former  charter  of  the  king  was  confirmed,  by  which  the 
necessity  of  a  royal  cong^-d'elire  and  confirmation  was 
superseded :  all  check  upon  appeals  to  Rome  was  re- 
moved, by  the  allowance  granted  every  man  to  depart  the 
kingdom  at  pleasure :  and  the  fines  to  be  imposed  on  the 
clergy  tor  any  offence,  were  ordained  to  be  proportional  to 
their  lay  estates,  not  to  their  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  barons  were  either  abate- 
ments in  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law,  or  determinations 
in  points  which  had  been  left  by  that  law,  or  had  become, 
by  practice,  arbitrary  and  ambiguous.  The  reliefs  of  heirs 
succeeding  to  a  military  fee  were  ascertained ;  an  earl's  and 
baron's  at  a  hundred  marks,  a  knight's  at  a  hundred  .shil- 
lings. It  was  ordained  by  the  charter,  diat,  if  the  heir  be 
a  minor,  he  shall,  immediately  upon  his  majority,  enter 
upon  his  estate,  without  paying  any  relief:  the  king  shall 
not  sell  his  wardship  :  he  snail  levy  only  reasonable  profits 
upon  the  estate,  without  committing  waste,  or  hurting  the 
property  :  he  shall  uphold  the  castles,  houses,  mills,  parks, 
and  ponds :  and  if  he  commit  the  guardianshin  of  the 
estate  to  the  sheriff  or  any  other,  he  shall  previously  oblige 
them  to  find  surety  to  the  same  purpose.  During  the 
minority  of  a  baron,  while  his  lands  are  in  wardship,  and 
are  not  in  his  own  possession,  no  debt  which  he  owes  to 
the  .lews  shall  bear  any  interest.  Heirs  shall  be  married 
without  disparagement ;  and  before  the  man-iage  be  con- 
tracted, the  nearest  relations  of  the  person  shall  be  informed 
of  it.  A  widow,  without  paying  any  relief,  shall  enter 
upon  her  dower,  the  third  part  of  her  husband's  rents  :  she 
snail  not  be  compelled  to  marry,  so  long  as  she  chooses  to 
continue  single ;  she  shall  only  give  security  never  to  marry 
without  her  lord's  consent.  The  king  shall  not  claim  the 
wardship  of  any  minor  who  holds  lands  by  military  tenure 
of  a  baron,  on  pretence  that  he  also  holds  lands  of  the 
crown,  bysoccage  or  any  other  tenure.  Scutages  shall  be 
estimated  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ; 
and  no  scutage  or  aid,  except  in  the  three  general  feudal 
cases,  the  king's  captivity,  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  the  marrying  of  his  eldest  daughter,  shall  be  imposed 
but  by  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom ;  the  prelates, 
eails,  and  great  barons,  shall  be  called  to  this  great 
council,  each  by  a  particular  writ ;  the  lesser  barons  by  a 
general  summons  of  the  sheriff.  The  king  shall  not  seize 
any  baron's  land  for  a  debt  to  the  crown,  if  the  baron 
possesses  as  many  goods  and  chattels  as  are  sufficient  to 
discharge  the  debt.  No  man  shall  be  obliged  to  perform 
more  service  for  his  fee  than  he  is  bound  to  by  his  tenure. 
No  governor  or  constable  of  a  castle  shall  oblige  any 
knight  to  give  money  for  castle-guard,  if  the  knight  be 
willing  to  perform  the  service  in  person,  or  by  another 
able-bodied  man  ;  and  if  the  knight  be  in  the  field  him- 
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self,  by  the  king's  coinniand,  he  shall  be  exempted  from 
all  otlier  service  of  this  nature.  No  viissal  sliall  be  allow- 
ed to  sell  so  much  of  his  land  as  to  incapacitate  himself 
from  performing  his  service  to  his  lord. 

These  were  the  principal  articles,  calculated  for  the 
interest  of  the  barons ;  and  had  the  charter  contained 
nothine  further,  national  happiness  and  liberty  had  been 
very  little  promoted  by  it,  as  it  would  only  have  tended 
to  increase  the  power  and  independence  of  an  order  of 
men  who  were  already  too  powerful,  and  whose  yoke 
might  have  become  more  heavy  on  the  people  than  even 
that  of  an  absolute  monarch.  But  the  barons,  who  alone 
drew  and  imposed  on  the  prince  this  memorable  charter, 
were  necessitated  to  insert  in  it  other  clauses  of  a  more 
extensive  and  more  beneficent  nature :  they  could  not 
expect  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  without  compre- 
hending, together  witli  their  own,  the  interests  of  inferior 
ranks  of  men ;  and  all  provisions  which  the  barons,  for 
their  own  sake,  were  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  insure 
the  free  and  equitable  administration  of  justice,  tended 
directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  principal  clauses  of  this  nature. 

It  was  ordained,  that  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
above  mentioned,  granted  to  the  barons  against  the  king, 
should  be  extended  by  the  barons  to  their  inferior  vassals. 
The  king  bound  himself  not  to  grant  any  writ,  empower- 
ing a  baron  to  levy  aids  from  his  vassals,  except  in  the 
three  feudal  cases.  One  weight  and  one  measure  shall 
be  established  throughout  the  kingdom.  Merchants  shall 
be  allowed  to  transact  all  business,  without  being  exposed 
to  any  arbitrarv  tolls  and  impositions  :  they  and  all  fi'ee- 
men  shall  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  re- 
turn to  It  at  pleasure  :  London,  and  all  cities  and  burghs, 
shall  preserve  tlieir  ancient  liberties,  immunities,  and  free 
customs :  aids  shall  not  be  required  of  them  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  great  council:  no  towTis  or  individuals 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  or  support  bridges  but  by 
ancient  custom  :  the  goods  of  every  freeman  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  his  will:  if  he  die  intestate,  his 
hell's  shall  succeed  to  them.  No  officer  of  the  crown 
shall  take  any  horses,  carts,  or  wood,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner.  The  king's  courts  of  justice  shall  be  sta- 
tionary, and  shall  no  longer  follow  his  person  :  they  shall 
be  open  to  every  one;  and  justice  shall  no  longer  be  sold, 
refused,  or  delayed  by  them.  Circuits  shall  be  regularly 
held  every  year:  the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the 
county  court,  sheriff's  turn,  and  court-leet,  shall  meet  at 
their  appointed  time  and  place :  the  sheriffs  shall  be  in- 
capacitated to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  shall  not 
put  any  person  upon  his  trial,  from  rumour  or  suspicion 
alone,  but  upon  the  evidence  of  lawful  witnesses.  No 
fi'eeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed  of 
his  free  tenement  and  liberties,  or  outlawed,  or  banished, 
or  anywise  hurt  or  injured,  unless  by  the  legal  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  all  who  suf- 
fered othenvise,  in  this  or  the  two  former  reigns,  shall  be 
restored  to  their  rights  and  possessions.  Every  freeman 
shall  be  fined  in  proportion  to  his  fault;  and  no  fine  shall 
be  levied  on  him  to  his  utter  ruin :  even  a  villain  or 
rustic  shall  not,  by  any  fine,  be  bereaved  of  his  carts, 
ploughs,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  This  was  the 
only  article  calculated  for  the  interests  of  this  body  of 
men,  probably  at  that  time  the  most  numerous  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  former  articles  of  the 
Great  Charter  contain  such  mitigations  and  explanations 
of  the  feudal  law  as  are  reasonable  and  equitable ;  and 
that  the  latter  involve  all  tlie  chief  outlines  of  a  legal 
government,  and  provide  for  the  equal  distribution  of  jus- 
tice and  free  enjoyment  of  property ;  the  great  objects  for 
which  political  society  was  at  first  founded  by  men,  which 
the  people  have  a  perpetual  and  unalienable  right  to 
recall,  and  which  no  time,  nor  precedent,  nor  statute,  nor 
positive  institution,  ought  to  deter  them  from  keepinc 
ever  uppermost  in  their  thoughts  and  attention.  Though 
the  provisions  made  by  this  charter  might,  conformably 
to  the  genius  of  the  age,  be  esteemed  too  concise,  and 


t  tbe  several  coua- 


too  bare  of  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  execution  of  itis 
articles,  in  opposition  to  the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  sup- 
ported by  the  violence  of  power ;  time  gradually  ascer- 
tained the  sense  of  all  the  ambiguous  expressions ;  and 
those  generous  barons,  who  first  extorted  this  concession, 
still  held  their  swords  in  their  hands,  and  could  turn 
them  against  those  who  dared,  on  any  pretence,  to  depart 
from  the  original  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  grant.  We 
may  now,  from  the  tenor  of  this  charter,  conjecture  what 
those  laws  were  of  King  Edward,  which  the  English  na- 
tion, during  so  many  generations,  still  desired,  with  such 
an  obstinate  perseverance,  to  have  recalled  and  establish- 
ed. Tliey  were  chiefly  these  latter  articles  of  Alagna 
C/iurta ;  and  the  barons  who,  at  the  beginning  of  these 
commotions,  demanded  the  revival  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
undoubtedly  thought  that  they  had  sufficiently  satisfied 
the  people,  by  procuring  them  this  concession,  which 
comprehended  the  principal  objects  to  which  they  had 
so  long  aspired.  But  what  we  are  most  to  admire  is,  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  those  haughty  nobles  them- 
selves, who  were  enraged  bv  injuries,  inflamed  by  opposi- 
tion, and  elated  by  a  total  victory  over  their  sovereign. 
They  were  content,  even  in  this  plenitude  of  power,  to 
depart  from  some  articles  of  Henry  I.'s  charter,  which 
they  made  the  foundation  of  their  demands,  jiarticularly 
from  the  abolition  of  wardships,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  and  thev  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
careful  not  to  diminish  too  far  the  power  and  revenue  of 
the  crown.  If  they  appear,  therefore,  to  have  carried 
other  demands  to  too  great  a  height,  it  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  the  faithless  and  tyrannical  character  of  the  king 
himself,  of  which  they  Had  long  had  experience,  and 
which,  they  foresaw,  would,  if  they  provided  no  further 
security,  lead  him  soon  to  infringe  their  new  liberties,  and 
revoke  his  own  concessions.  This  alone  gave  birth  to 
those  other  articles,  seemingly  exorbitant,  which  were 
added  as  a  rampart  for  the  safeguard  of  the  Great  Charter. 
The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  London 
should  remain  in  their  hands,  and  the  Tower  be  con- 
signed to  the  custody  of  the  primate,  till  the  1.5th  of 
August  ensuing,  or  till  the  execution  of  the  several  arti- 
cles of  the  Great  Charter.''  The  better  to  insure  the  same 
end,  he  allowed  them  to  choose  five  and  twenty  members 
from  their  own  body,  as  conservators  of  the  public  liber- 
ties ;  and  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  authority  of  these 
men  either  in  extent  or  duration.  If  any  complaint  were 
made  of  a  violation  of  the  charter,  whether  attempted  by 
the  king,  justiciaries,  sheriffs,  or  foresters,  any  four  of 
these  barons  might  admonish  the  king  to  redress  the 
grievance :  if  satisfaction  were  not  obtained,  they  could 
assemble  the  whole  council  of  twenty-fii'e ;  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  great  council,  were  empowered  to  com- 
pel him  to  observe  the  charter,  and,  in  case  of  resistance, 
might  levy  war  against  him,  attack  his  castles,  and  em- 
ploy every  kind  of  violence,  except  against  his  royal  per- 
son, and  that  of  his  queen  and  children.  All  men 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound,  under  the  penalty 
of  confiscation,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five 
barons ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were  to 
choose  twelve  knights,  who  were  to  make  report  of  such 
evil  customs  as  required  redress,  conformably  to  the 
tenor  of  the  Great  Charter.'  Tlie  names  of  those  con- 
servators were,  the  Earls  of  Clare,  Albemarle,  (Gloucester, 
Winchester,  Hereford,  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  William  Mareschal  the 
younger,  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Eustace 
de  Vescey,  Gilbert  Delaval,  William  de  .Alowbrav,  Geof- 
frey de  &iy,  Roger  de  Mombezon,  William  de  iJunting- 
fietd,  Robert  de  Ros,  the  Constable  of  Chester,  William 
de  Aubenie,  Richard  de  Perci,  William  Malet,  John 
Fitz-Robert,  William  de  Lanvalay,  Hugh  de  Bigod,  and 
Roger  de  Montfitchet.™  These  "men  were,  by  tliis  con- 
vention, really  invested  with  the  sovereiffnty  of  the  king- 
dom :  they  were  rendered  co-ordinate  with  the  king,  or 
rather  superior  to  him,  in  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power  :  and  as  there  was  no  circumstance  of  government 
which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  might  not  bear  a  rela- 
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tion  to  the  security  or  observance  of  the  Great  Charter, 
there  could  scarcely  occur  any  incident,  in  which  they 
might  not  lawfully  interpose  their  authority. 

John  seemed  to  submit  passively  to  all  these  resul.i- 
tions,  however  injurious  to  majesty:  he  sent  writs  to  all 
the  sherifl's,  ordering  them  to  constrain  every  one  to  swear 
obedience  to  the  twenty-five  barons :"  he  dismissed  all 
liis  foreign  force.'! :  he  pretended  that  his  government  was 
thenceforth  to  run  in  a  new  tenor,  and  be  more  indulgent 
to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his  people.  But  he 
only  dissembled,  till  he  should  find  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  annulling  all  his  concessions.  The  injuries  and 
indignities  which  he  had  formerly  suftered  from  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  France,  as  they  came  from  equals  or 
superiors,  seemed  to  make  but  small  impression  on  him  : 
but  the  sense  of  this  perpetual  and  total  subjection  under 
his  owTi  rebellious  vassals,  sunk  deep  in  his  mind,  and 
he  was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  throw  oft'  so  igno- 
minious a  slavery."  He  grew  sullen,  silent,  and  reserved  : 
he  shunned  the  society  of  his  courtiers  and  nobles :  he 
retired  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  desirous  of  hiding  his 
shame  and  confusion ;  but  in  this  retreat  he  meditated 
the  most  fetal  vengeance  against  all  his  enemies. p  He 
secretly  sent  abroad  his  emissaries  to  enlist  foreign  soldiers, 
and  to  invite  the  rapacious  Braban^ons  into  his  service, 
by  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  England,  and 
reaping  the  forfeitures  of  so  many  opulent  barons,  who 
had  incurred  the  guilt  of  rebellion  by  rising  in  arms  against 
him  :i  and  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  lay  before  the  Pope  the  Great  Charter,  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  sign,  and  to  complain,  before  that  tri- 
bunal, of  the  violence  which  had  been  imposed  upon  h\mj 

Innocent,  considering  himself  as  feudal  lord  of  the 
kingdom,  was  incensed  at  the  temerity  of  the  barons,  who, 
though  they  pretended  to  appeal  to  his  authority,  had 
dared,  without  waiting  for  his  consent,  to  impose  such 
terms  on  a  prince,  who,  by  resigning  to  the  Roman  pon- 
titf  his  crown  and  independence,  had  placed  himself  im- 
mediately under  the  papal  protection.  He  issued,  there- 
fore, a  bull,  in  which,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic 
power,  and  from  the  authority  which  God  had  committed 
to  him,  to  build  and  destroy  kingdoms,  to  plant  and  over- 
throw, he  annulled  and  abrogated  the  whole  charter,  as 
unjust  in  itself,  as  obtained  by  compulsion,  and  as  dero- 
gatory to  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  prohibited 
the  barons  from  exacting  the  observance  of  it :  he  even 

firohibited  the  king  himself  from  paying  any  regard  to  it : 
le  absolved  him  and  his  subjects  from  all  oaths  which 
they  had  been  constrained  to  take  to  that  purpose :  and 
he  pronounced  a  general  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  every  one  who  should  persevere  in  maintaining 
such  treasonable  and  iniquitous  pretensions.' 
Kenewai  of  the  The  king,  as  his  foreign  forces  arrived 
civil  wars.  along  with  this  bull,  now  ventured  to  take 
off  the  mask ;  and,  under  sanction  of  the  Pope's  decree, 
recalled  all  the  liberties  which  he  had  granted  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe.  But 
the  spiritual  weapon  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  carry  less 
force  with  it  than  he  had  reason  from  his  own  experience 
to  apprehend.    Tlie  primate  refused  to  obey  the  Pope  m 

Eublishing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  tlie 
arons ;  and  though  he  was  cited  to  Rome,  that  he  might 
attend  a  general  council  there  assembled,  and  was  sus- 
pended, on  account  of  his  disobedience  to  the  Pope,  and 
nis  secret  con'espondence  with  the  king's  enemies  ;'  though 
a  new  and  particular  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
pronounced  by  name  against  the  principal  barons  ;"  John 
still  found,  that  his  nobility  and  people,  and  even  his 
clergy,  adhered  to  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  to 
their  combination  against  him :  the  sword  of  his  foreign 
mercenaries  was  all  he  had  to  trust  to  for  restoring  his 
authority. 

The  barons,  after  obtaining  the  Great  Charter,  seem  to 
have  been  lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  and  to  have  taken 
no  rational  measures,  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  force,  for  re-assembling  their  armies.  The  king 
was,  from  the  first,  master  of  the  field ;  and  immediately 
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laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Rochester,  which  was  obstinately 
defended  by  W'illiam  de  Albiney,  at  the  head  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  knights  with  their  retainers,  but  was  at 
last  reduced  by  famine.   John,  irritated  with 
the  resistance,  intended  to  have  hanged  the  °'" 

governor  and  all  the  garrison  ;  but,  on  the  representation 
of  William  de  JMauleon,  who  suggested  to  liira  the  dan- 
ger of  reprisals,  he  was  content  to  sacrifice,  in  this  bar- 
barous manner,  the  inferior  prisoners  only."  The  captivity 
of  William  de  Albiney,  the  best  officer  among  the  con- 
federated barons,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  their  cause ; 
and  no  regular  opposition  was  thenceforth  made  to  the 
progress  of  the  royal  arms.  The  ravenous  and  barbarous 
mercenaries,  incited  by  a  cruel  and  enraged  prince,  were 
let  loose  against  the  estates,  tenants,  manors,  houses,  parks 
of  the  barons,  and  spread  devastation  over  the  face  of  the 
kingdom.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  flames  of 
Tillages  and  castles  reduced  to  ashes,  the  consternation 
and  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  tortures  exercised  by  the 
soldiery  to  make  them  reveal  their  concealed  treasures, 
and  reprisals  no  less  barbarous  committed  by  tlie  barons 
and  their  partisans  on  the  royal  demesnes,  and  on  the 
estates  of  such  as  still  adhered  to  the  crown.  Tlie  king, 
marching  through  the  whole  extent  of  England,  from 
Dover  to  Benvick,  laid  the  provinces  waste  on  each  side 
of  him  ;  and  considered  every  state,  which  was  not  his 
immediate  property,  as  entirely  hostile,  and  the  object  of 
military  execution.  The  nobility  of  the  North,  in  parti- 
cular, who  had  shown  greatest  violence  in  the  recovery  of 
then-  liberties,  and  who,  acting  in  a  separate  body,  liad 
expressed  their  discontent  even  at  the  concessions  made 
by  the  Great  Charter,  as  they  could  expect  no  mercy,  fled 
before  him  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  purchased 
the  friendship  of  Alexander  the  young  King  of  Scots,  by 
doing  homage  to  him. 

Tlie  barons,  reduced  to  this  desperate  ex-  Prince  Lewis 
tremity,  and  menaced  with  the  total  loss  of  '='"«'  °><=r. 
their  liberties,  their  properties,  and  their  lives,  employed 
a  remedy  no  less  desperate ;  and  making  applications  to 
the  court  of  France,  they  offered  to  acknowledge  Lewis, 
the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  for  their  sovereign,  on  condition 
that  he  would  afford  them  protection  from  the  violence  of 
their  enraged  prince.  Though  the  sense  of  the  common 
rights  of  mankind,  the  only  rights  that  are  entirely  inde- 
feasible, might  have  justified  them  in  the  deposition  of 
their  king;  they  declined  insisting,  before  Philip,  on  a 
pretension,  which  is  commonly  so  disagreeable  to  sove- 
reigns, and  which  sounds  harshly  in  their  royal  ears.  They 
affirmed,  that  John  was  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  by  reason  of  the  attainder  passed  upon  him  during 
his  brother's  reign ;  though  that  attainder  had  been  re- 
versed, and  Richard  had  even,  by  his  last  will,  declared 
him  his  successor.  They  pretended,  that  he 
was  already  legally  deposed  by  sentence  of 
the  peers  of  France,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
nephew ;  though  that  sentence  could  not  possibly  regard 
any  thing  but  his  transmarine  dominions,  which  alone  he 
held  in  vassalage  to  that  crown.  On  more  plausible 
grounds  they  affirmed,  that  he  had  already  deposed  him- 
self by  doing  homage  to  the  Pope,  changing  the  nature  of 
his  sovereignty,  and  resigning  an  independent  crown  for 
a  fee  under  a  foreign  power.  And  as  Blanche  of  Castile, 
the  wife  of  Lewis,  was  descended  by  her  mother  from 
Henry  II.  they  maintained,  though  many  other  princes 
stood  before  her  in  the  order  of  succession,  that  they  had 
not  shaken  off  the  royal  family,  in  choosing  her  husband 
for  tlieir  sovereign. 

Philip  was  strongly  tempted  to  lay  hold  on  the  rich 
prize  which  was  offered  to  him.  The  legate  menaced  him 
with  interdicts  and  excommunications,  if  he  invaded  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  or  attacked  a  prince,  who  was 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  holy  see  :'  but  as 
Philip  was  assured  of  the  obedience  of  his  own  vassals, 
his  principles  were  changed  with  the  times,  and  he  now 
unden'alued  as  much  all  papal  censures,  as  he  formerly 
pretended  to  pay  respect  to  them.  His  chief  scruple  w-is 
with  regard  to  the  fidelity  which  he  might  expect  from  the 
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English  barons  in  their  new  engagements,  and  the  danger 
of  intrusting  his  son  and  lieir  into  the  hands  of  men,  who 
might,  on  any  caprice  or  necessity,  make  peace  with  their 
native  sovereisrn,  by  sacrificiiiz  a  "pledsre  of  so  much  value. 
lie  therefore  exacted  from  the  barons  twenty-five  hostages 
of  the  most  noble  birth  in  the  kingdom  ;>'  and  liaving  ob- 
tained this  security,  he  sent  over  iirst  a  small  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  confederates  ;  then  more  numerous'  forces, 
which  arrived  with  L^wis  himself  at  their  head. 

The  first  effect  of  the  young  prince's  appearance  in 
Eii!:land  was  the  desertion  of  John's  foreign  troops,  who, 
being  mostly  levied  in  Flanders,  and  other  provinces  of 
!•  ranee,  refused  to  ser\e  against  the  heir  of  their  monarchy.^ 
The  Gascons  and  Poictevins  alone,  who  were  still  John's 
subjects,  adhered  to  his  cause ;  but  thev  were  too  weak  to 
maintain  that  superiority  in  the  field  which  thev  had 
hitlierto  supported  against  the  confederated  barons.  iNIany 
considerable  noblemen  deserted  John's  party,  the  earls  o"f 
Salisbury-,  Arundel,  Warrenne,  Oxford,  Albemarle,  and 
"  illiam  Mareschal  the  younger  :  his  castles  fell  daily  into 
Uie  hands  of  the  enemy  ;'  Dover  was  the  onlv  place  which, 
from  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  go- 
vernor, made  resistance  to'  the  progress  of  Lewis :»  and 
the  barons  had  the  melancholy  prospect  of  finally  succeed- 
ing in  their  purpose,  and  of  escaping  the  tyranny  of  tlieir 
own  king,  by  imposing  on  themselves  and  the  "nation  a 
foreign  yoke.  But  this  union  was  of  short  duration  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  nobles  :  and  the  impru- 
dence of  Lewis,  who,  on  every  occasion,  showed  too  visi- 
ble a  preference  to  the  former,  increased  that  jealousy 
which  It  was  so  natural  for  the  latter  to  entertain  in  tlieir 
present  situation.!)  The  viscount  of  Jlelun,  too,  it  is  said, 
one  of  his  courtiers,  fell  sick  at  London,  and  finding  the 
approaches  of  death,  he  sei  t  for  some  of  his  fi-iends  among 
the  English  barons,  and  %vaming  them  of  their  danger^ 
revealed  Lewis's  secret  intentions  of  exterminating  them 
and  their  families  as  traitors  to  their  prince,  and  of  bestow- 
ing their  estates  and  dignities  on  his  native  subjects,  in 
whose  fidelity  he  could  more  reasonably  place  confidence  :c 
this  story,  whetlier  true  or  false,  was  universally  reported 
and  believed ;  and  concurring  with  other  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  credible,  did  great  prejudice  to  the 
cause  of  Lewis.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other  noble- 
men, deserted  again  to  John's  party  ;<!' and  as  men  easily 
change  sides  in  a  civil  war,  especi'ally  where  their  power 
IS  founded  on  an  hereditary  and  independent  authority, 
and  IS  not  derived  from  the  opinion  and  favour  of  tlie 
people,  tlie  French  prince  had  reason  to  dread  a  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune.  Tlie  king  was  assembling  a  consider- 
able army,  -with  a  view  of  fighting  one  great  battle  for  his 
crown  ;  but  passing  fi-om  Lvnne  to  Lincolnshire,  his  road 
lay  along  the  sea-shore,  which  was  overflowed  at  high 
watei ;  and  not  choosing  the  proper  time  for  his  journey, 
he  lost  in  the  inundation  all  his  carriages,  treasure,  bag- 
gage, and  regalia.  The  affliction  for  this  disaster,  and 
vexation  from  the  distracted  state  of  his  afl'airs,  increased 
tlie  sickness  under  which  he  then  laboured  ;  and  thouc'h  he 
reacned  tlie  castle  of  Newark,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  there, 
iTUi  Oct.  and  his  distemper  soon  after  put  an  end  to 
Ueaih,  his  life,  in  the  forty-ninth  vear  of  his  age,  and 
eighteenth  of  his  reign ;  and  'fireed  the  nation  fi-om  the 
dangei^,  to  which  it  was  equally  exposed  by  his  success 
or  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  character  The  character  of  this  prince  is  nothing  but 
°  °°-  .    a  comnlicaticn  of  vices,  equally  mean  and 

odious  ;  ruinous  to  himself,  and  destructive  t'o  his  people 
Cowardice,  inactivity,  foUv,  levitv,  licentiousness,  int-ra- 
titude,  treachery,  tjTannv,  and  crueltv  ;  all  these  qualities 
appear  too  evidently  m  the  several  uicidents  of  his  lile,  to 
give  us  room  to  suspect  that  the  disagreeable  picture  has 
heen  anywise  overcharged  by  the  prejudices  of  the  ancient 
historians.  It  IS  hard  to  say  whether  his  conduct  to  his 
father,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  or  his  subjects,  was  most 
culpable ;  or  whether  his  crimes,  in  these  respects,  yvere 
not  even  exceeded  by  the  baseness  which  appeared  in  his 
transactions  with  the  King  of  France,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Darons.     His  European  dominions,  when  they  devolved 
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to  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  more  extensive 
than  have  ever,  since  his  time,  been  ruled  by  an  English 
monarch  :  but  he  first  lost,  by  his  misconduct,  the  flou- 
rishing provinces  in  France,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his 
fiimily  :  he  subjected  his  kingdom  to  a  shameful  vassalage 
under  the  see  of  Rome :  he  saw  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown  diminished  by  law,  and  still  more  reduced  by  fac- 
tion :  and  he  died  at  last,  when  in  danger  of  being  t'otally 
expelled  by  a  foreign  power,  and  of  either  ending  his  life 
miserably  in  prison,  or  seeking  shelter,  as  a  fugitive,  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  prejudices  against  this  prince  were  so  violent,  that 
he  was  believed  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Miramou- 
lin,  or  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  to  have  offered  to  change 
his  religion  and  become  Mahometan,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  protection  of  that  monarch.  But,  though  this  story  is 
told  us,  on  plausible  authority,  by  Matthew  Paris,"  it  is  in 
itself  utterly  improbable ;  except  that  there  is  nothing  so 
incredible  but  may  be  believed  to  proceed  from  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  John. 

The  monks  throw  great  reproaches  on  this  prince  for 
his  impiety  and  even'infidelitv  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  it, 
they  tell  us,  that,  having  one' day  caught  a  very  fat  stag, 
he  exclaimed.  How  plump  and  will  fed  is  t/iis  animal.'  ami 
yet,  I  dure  su-eai;  lie  never  heard  7nuss.'  This  sally  of  wit 
upon  the  usual  corpulency  of  the  priests,  more  "than  all 
his  enormous  crimes  and  iniquities,  made  him  pass  with 
them  for  an  atheist. 

John  left  two  legitimate  sons  behind  him,  Henrv,  bom 
on  the  first  of  October,  1207,  and  now  nine  years  of  age; 
and  Richard,  born  on  the  sixth  of  January",  1209;  and' 
three  daughters,  Jane,  afterwards  married  "to  Alexander 
King  of  Scots  ;  Eleanor,  married  first  to  William  Mares- 
chal  the  younger,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  to  Simon 
iSIountfort,  earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  Isabella,  married  to  the 
emperor  Frederic  11.  All  these  children  were  bom  to  him 
by  Isabella  of  Angoulesme,  his  second  wife.  His  illegiti- 
mate children  were  numerous  ;  but  none  of  them  were 
anywise  distinguished. 

It  was  this  king  who,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
first  gave  by  charter,  to  the  city  of  London,  the  right  of 
electing,  annually,  a  mayor  out'  of  its  own  body,  an'office 
which  was  till  now  held  for  life.  He  gave  the  city  also 
power  to  elect  and  remove  its  sherift's  at  pleasure,  and  its 
common-councilmen  annually.  London-bridge  was  finish- 
ed m  this  reign.  The  former' bridge  was  of  wood.  Maud, 
the  empress,  was  the  first  that  built  a  stone  bridge  in 
England. 
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-General  i 
lions— Huheitde  I 
-King's  partiality  to  forei-nt^rs — Gri 

"  -'  -'ornwall  elected  King  of  Ihe  Knmans— 
rie  Moiiotfort.  carl  of  Lcicesrer — Pro- 
Df  the  harons— Prince  Edward— Civil 
)  the  King  of  France— Renewal  of  the 
luse  of  Commons — Battle  of  Evesham 
itot  the  government — Death — and  cha- 
»  traDSactioQS  of  this  reign. 

Most  sciences,  in  proportion  as  they  in-     ,  «    „ 
crease    and   improve,   invent    methods"    by  '"'*• 

which  they  facilitate  their  reasonings  :  arid,  employing 
general  theorems,  are  enabled  to  comprehend,  in  a  few 
propositions,  a  great  number  of  inferences  and  conclu- 
sions. History  also,  being  a  collection  of  facts  which  are 
multiplying  without  end,  is  obliged  to  adopt  such  arts  of 
abridgment,  to  retain  the  more  material  events,  and  to 
drop  all  the  minute  circumstances,  which  are  only  inter- 
esting during  the  time,  or  to  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
transactions.  This  truth  is  no  where  more  evident  than 
with  regard  to  the  reign  upon  which  we  are  going  to  enter. 
\\  hat  mortal  could  have  the  patience  to  write  or  read  a 
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lon<»  detail  of  such  frivolous  events  as  those  with  which  it 
is  filled,  or  attend  to  a  tedious  narrative  which  would  fol- 
low, throui;h  a  series  of  fifty-six  years,  the  caprices  and 
weaknesses  of  so  mean  a  prince  as  Henry  ?  The  chief 
reason  why  protestant  wTiters  have  been  so  anxious  to 
spread  out  tlie  incidents  of  this  reign  is,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  rapacity,  ambition,  and  artifices  of  the  court  of 
Ilouie ;  and  to  prove  that  the  great  dignitaries  of  tlie 
catholic  church,  while  they  pretended  to  have  nothing  in 
view  but  the  salvation  of  souls,  had  bent  all  their  atten- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  were  restrained  by  no 
sense  of  justice  or  of  honour  in  the  pursuit  of  that  great  ob- 
ject.* But  this  conclusion  would  readily  be  allowed  them, 
though  It  were  not  illustrated  by  such  a  detail  of  un- 
interesting incidents ;  and  follows,  indeed,  by  an  evident 
necessity,  from  the  very  situation  in  which  that  church 
^vas  placed  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  For,  be- 
sides the  ecclesiastical  ]iower,  as  it  can  always  cover  its 
operations  under  a  cloak  of  sanctity,  and  attacks  men  on 
the  side  where  they  dare  not  employ  their  reason,  lies  less 
under  control  than  civil  government ;  besides  this  general 
cause,  I  say,  the  Pone  and  his  courtiers  were  foreigners 
to  most  of  the  churcnes  which  they  governed  ;  they  could 
not  possibly  have  any  other  object  than  to  pillage  the  pro- 
vinces for  present  gain ;  and  as  they  lived  at  a  distance, 
they  would  be  little  awed  bv  shame  or  remorse,  in  em- 
ploying every  lucrative  expedient  which  was  suggested  to 
them.  I'.ngland  being  one  of  the  most  remote  provinces 
attached  to  the  Romish  hierarchy,  as  well  as  the  most 
prone  to  superstition,  felt  severely,  during  this  reign, 
while  its  patience  was  not  yet  fullv  exhausted,  the  influ- 
ence of  these  causes ;  and  we  shall  often  have  occasion' 
to  touch  cursorily  upon  such  incidents.  But  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  comprehend  ei'ery  transaction  transmitted  to 
us ;  and,  till  the  end  of  the  reign,  when  the  events  be- 
come more  memorable,  we  shall  not  always  observe  an 
exact  chronological  order  in  our  narration. 

Seiiiement  of  Tile  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  at  the  time 
the  government,  of  John's  death,  was  Mareschal  of  England, 
was,  by  his  office,  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  and  conse- 
quently, during  a  state  of  civil  wars  and  convulsions,  at 
the  head  of  the  government ;  and  it  happened  fortunately 
for  the  young  monarch  and  for  the  nation,  that  the  power 
could  not  have  been  intrusted  into  more  able  and  more 
faithful  hands.  This  nobleman,  who  had  maintained  his 
loyalty  unshaken  to  John,  during  the  lowest  fortune  of 
that  monarch,  determined  to  support  the  autliority  of  the 
infant  prince ;  nor  was  he  dismayed  at  the  number  and 
violence  of  his  enemies.  Sensible  that  Henry,  agreeablv 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  would  not  be  deemed  "a 
sovereign,  till  crowned  and  anointed  bv  a  churchman,  he 

<-8ih0ct  immediately  carried  the  "young  prince  to 
Gloucester,  where  the  ceremonv  of  corona- 
tion was  performed,  in  the  presence  of  Gualo,  the  legate, 
and  of  a  few  noblemen,  by  tne  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Bath.b  As  the  concurrence  of  the  papal  authority  was 
requisite  to  support  the  tottering  throne,  Henry  was 
obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Pope,  and  renew  that 
homage  to  which  his  father  had  already  subjected  the 
kingdom  :  c  and  in  order  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  Pem- 
broke, and  to  give  him  a  more  regular  and  legal  title  to  it, 

iiUi  Nov      ^  general  council  of  the  barons  was  soon 
after  summoned  at  Bristol,  where  that  noble- 
man was  chosen  protector  of  the  realm. 

Pembroke,  that  he  might  reconcile  all  men  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  pupil,  made  him  grant  a  new  charter  of  liber- 
ties, which,  though  mostly  copied  from  the  former  con- 
cessions extorted  from  John,  contains  some  alterations, 
which  may  be  deemed  remarkable.'*  Tlie  full  privilege  of 
elections  m  the  clergy,  granted  by  the  late  king,  was  not 
confirmed,  nor  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  the  kingdom, 
■without  the  royal  consent :  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  Pembroke  and  the  barons,  jealous  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  both  were  desirous  of  renewing  the  king's 
claim  to  issue  a  conge  d'clire  to  the  monks  and  chapters, 
and  thought  it  requisite  to  put  some  check  to  the  frequent 
ap|)eals  to  Rome.  But  what  may  chiefly  surprise  us,  is, 
that  the  obligation  to  which  John  had  subjected  himself. 


of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  great  council  before  he 
levied  any  aids  or  scutages  upon  the  nation,  was  omitted  ; 
and  this  article  was  even  declared  hard  and  severe,  and 
was  expressly  left  to  future  deliberation.  But  we  must 
consider,  that,  though  tliis  limitation  may  perhaps  appear 
to  us  the  most  momentous  in  the  whole  charter  of  John,  it 
was  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  ancient  barons,  who 
were  more  jealous  in  guarding  against  particular  acts  of 
violence  in  the  crown,  than  against  such  general  imposi- 
tions, which,  unless  they  were  evidently  reasonable  and 
necessary,  could  scarcely,  without  general  consent,  be 
levied  upon  men  who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who 
could  repel  any  act  of  oppression,  by  which  they  were  all 
immediately  aflected.  U  e  accordingly  find,  that  Henrv, 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  while  he  gave/requent  occasions 
for  complaint,  with  regard  to  his  inolations  of  the  Great 
Charter,  never  attempted,  by  his  mere  will,  to  lew  any 
aids  or  scutages ;  thougli  he  was  of\en  reduced  to'  great 
necessities,  and  was  refused  supply  by  his  people.  So 
much  easier  was  it  for  him  to  transgress  the  law,  when  in- 
diriduals  alone  were  affected,  than  even  to  exert  his  ac- 
knowledged prerogatives,  where  the  interest  of  the  whole 
body  was  concerned. 

This  charter  was  again  confirmed  by  the  king  in  the  en- 
suing year,  with  the  addition  of  some  articles,  to  prevent 
the  oppressions  by  sheriffs :  and  also  with  an  additional 
charter  of  forests,  a  circumstance  of  great  moment  in  those 
ages,  when  hunting  wiis  so  much  the  occupation  of  the 
nobility,  and  when  the  kin":  comprehended  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  within  nis  forests,  which  he  go- 
verned by  peculiar  and  arbitrary  laws.  All  the  forests, 
which  had  been  enclosed  since  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  were 
disafforested  ;  and  new  perambulations  were  appointed 
for  that  purpose  :  offences  in  the  forests  were  declared  to 
be  no  longer  capital ;  but  punishable  bv  fine,  imprison- 
ment, and  more  gentle  penalties  :  and  all  the  proprietors 
of  land  recovered  the  power  of  cutting  and  using  their 
own  wood  at  their  pleasure. 

Tlius,  these  famous  charters  were  brought  nearly  to  the 
shape  in  which  they  have  ever  since  stood  ;  and  they  were, 
during  many  generations,  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the 
English  nation,  and  esteemed  tlie  most  sacred  rampart  to 
national  liberty  and  independence.  As  they  secured  the 
rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  they  were  anxiously  defended 
by  all,  and  became  the  basis,  in  a  manner,  of  the  English 
monarchy,  and  a  kind  of  original  contract,  which  both 
limited  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  insured  the  con- 
ditional allegiance  of  his  subjects.  Though  often  violated, 
they  were  still  claimed  by  the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as 
no  precedents  were  supposed  valid  that  infringed  them, 
they  rather  acquired  than  lost  authority  from  the  frequent 
attempts  made  against  them,  in  several  ages,  by  regal  and 
arbitrajy  power. 

\\'hile  Pembroke,  by  renewing  and  confirming  the  Great 
Charter,  gave  so  mucli  satisfaction  and  security  to  the  na- 
tion in  general,  he  also  applied  himself  successfully  to  in- 
dividuals :  he  wrote  letters,  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  the 
malcontent  barons  ;  in  which  he  represented  to  them,  that, 
whatever  jealousy  and  animosity  they  might  have  enter- 
tained against  the  late  king,  a  young  prince,  the  lineal  heir 
of  their  ancient  monarclis,  had  now  succeeded   to  the 
throne,  without  succeeding  either  to  tlie  resentments  or 
principles  of  his  predecessor;  that  the  desperate  expedi- 
ent, which  they  had  employed,  of  calling  in  a  foreign  po- 
tentate, had,  happily  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  nation,    . 
failed  of  entire  success ;  and  it  was  still  in  their  power,   1 
by  a  speedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  restore  the  independ-   I 
ence  of  the  kinndom,  and  to  secure  that  liberty,  for  which 
they  so  zealously  contended :  that  as  all  past  offences  of 
the  barons  were  now  buried  in  oblivion,  they  ought,  on 
their  part,  to  forget  their  complaints  against  their  late 
sovereign,  who,  if  he  had  been  anywise  blamable  in  his 
conduct,  had  left  to  his  son  tlie  salutary  warning,  to  avoid 
the  paths  which  had  led  to  such  fatal  extremities :  and 
that  having  now  obtained  a  charter  for  their  liberties,  it  was 
their  interest  to  show,  by  their  conduct,  that  this  acquisi-    ] 
tion  was  not  incompatible  with  their  allegiance,  and  that    : 
the  rights  of  king  and  -people,  so  far  from  being  hostile   I 
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and  opposite,  might  mutually  support  ami  sustain  each 
otlwr.'' 

Tliese  considerations,  enforced  by  tlie  cliaracter  of  ho- 
nour and  constancy,  which  Pembroke  had  ever  main- 
tained, had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  barons  ;  and  most 
of  them  be^an  secretly  to  negociate  with  him,  and  many 
of  them  openly  returned  to  their  duty.  The  diftidence 
which  Lewis  discovered  of  their  fidelity,  forwarded  this 
general  propension  towards  the  kin^  ;  and  when  the  French 
prince  refused  the  eovernment  of  the  castle  of  Hertford  to 
Robert  Fitz-Walter,  who  had  been  so  active  a^piinst  the 
late  king:,  and  who  claimed  that  fortress  as  his  property, 
they  |)lainly  saw  that  the  English  were  excluned  from 
every  trust,  and  that  foreigners  had  engrossed  all  the  con- 
fidence and  atfection  of  their  new  sovereign."^  Tlie  ex- 
communication, too,  denounced  by  the  legate  against  all 
the  adherents  of  Lewis,  failed  not,  in  the  turn  which  men's 
dispositions  had  taken,  to  produce  a  mighty  effect  upon 
them  ;  and  they  were  easily  ]iersuaded  to  consider  a  cause 
as  impious,  for  which  thev  liad  already  entertained  an 
unsurmountable  aversion.'  "Though  Lewis  made  a  journey 
to  France,  and  brought  over  succours  from  that  kingdom,? 
he  found,  on  his  return,  that  his  party  was  still  more 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  his  English  confederates, 
and  that  the  death  of  John  had,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tions, given  an  incurable  wound  to  his  cause.  The  Earls 
of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and  Warrenne,  together  with  Wil- 
liam Mareschal,  eldest  son  of  the  protector,  had  embraced 
Henry's  party,  and  every  English  nobleman  was  plainly 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  allegiance. 
Pembroke  was  so  much  strengthened  by  these  accessions, 
that  he  ventured  to  invest  Mount-sorel ;  though,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Count  of  Perche  with  the  French  army, 
he  desisted  from  his  enterprise,  and  raised  the  siege.''  The 
count,  elated  with  this  success,  marched  to  Lincoln ;  and, 
being  admitted  into  the  town,  he  began  to  attack  the 
castle,  which  he  soon  reduced  to  extremity.  The  pro- 
tector summoned  all  his  forces  from  every  quarter,  in 
order  to  relieve  a  ])lace  of  such  importance ;  and  lie  ap- 
peared so  much  superior  to  the  French,  that  they  shut 
themselves  up  within  the  city,  and  resolved  to  act  upon 
the  defensive.'  But  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  having 
received  a  strong  reinforcement,  made  a  vigorous  sally 
upon  the  besiegers  ;  while  the  English  army,  by  concert, 
assaulted  them  in  the  same  instant  from  without,  mounted 
the  walls  by  scalade,  and  bearing  down  all  resistance, 
entered  the  city  sword  in  hand.  Lincoln  was  delivered 
over  to  be  pillaged  ;  the  French  army  was  totally  routed  ; 
the  Count  de  Perche,  with  only  two  persons  more,  was 
killed ;  but  many  of  the  chief  commanders,  and  about 
400  knights,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  English.''  So 
little  blood  was  shed  in  this  important  action,  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in 
Europe ;  and  such  wretched  soldiers  were  those  ancient 
barons,  who  yet  were  unacquainted  with  every  thing  but 
arms ! 

Prince  Lewis  was  informed  of  this  fatal  event  while 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Dover,  which  was  still  valiantly 
defencled  against  him  by  Hubert  de  Burgh.  He  imme- 
diately retreated  to  London,  the  centre  and  life  of  his 
party ;  and  he  there  received  intelligence  of  a  new  dis- 
aster, which  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet, 
bringing  over  a  strong  reinforcement,  had  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  English 
under  the  command  of  Philip  d'Albiney,  antl  were  routed 
with  considerable  loss.  D'Albiney  emjiloyed  a  stratagem 
against  them,  which  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
victory  :  having  gained  the  wind  of  the  French,  he  came 
down  upon  them  with  violence ;  and  throwing  in  their 
faces  a  great  quantity  of  quick  lime,  which  he  purposely 
carried  on  board,  he  so  blinded  them,  that  they  were  dis- 
abled from  defending  themselves.' 

After  this  second  misfortune  of  the  French,  the  English 
oarons  hastened   every  where  to  make  peace  witli  the 
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protector,  and,  by  an  early  submission,  to  prevent  those 
attainders  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  account  of  their 
rebellion.  Lewis,  whose  cause  was  now  totally  despe- 
rate, began  to  be  anxious  for  tlu^  safety  of  his  jierson,  and 
was  glad,  on  any  honourable  conditions,^  to  make  his 
escape  from  a  country,  where  he  found  every  thing  was 
now  become  hostile  to  him.  He  concluded  a  peace  with 
Pembroke,  promised  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  only 
stipulated,  in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents,  and 
a  restitution  of  their  honours  and  fortunes,  together  with 
the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  those  liberties  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.'"  Tlius  General  pad- 
was  happily  ended  a  civil  war,  which  seem-  ficaiion. 
ed  to  be  founded  on  the  most  incurable  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy, and  had  threatened  the  kingdom  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences. 

The  precautions  which  the  King  of  France  used  in  the 
conduct  of  this  whole  affair  are  remarkable.  He  pretended 
that  his  son  had  accepted  of  the  offer  from  the  English 
barons,  without  his  advice,  and  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion :  tlie  armies  sent  to  England  were  levied  in  Lewis's 
name :  when  that  prince  came  over  to  France  for  aid, 
his  father  publicly  refused  to  grant  him  any  assistance, 
and  would  not  so  much  ;is  admit  him  to  his  presence : 
even  after  Henry's  party  acquired  the  ascendant,  and  Lewis 
was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it 
was  Blanche  of  Castile,  his  wife,  not  the  king,  his  father, 
who  raised  armies  and  equipped  fleets  for  his  succour." 
All  these  artifices  were  employed,  not  to  satisfy  the  Pope; 
for  he  had  too  much  penetration  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
on  :  nor  yet  to  deceive  the  people ;  for  they  were  too  gross 
even  for  that  purpose  :  they  only  served  for  a  colouring  to 
Philip's  cause  ;  and,  in  public  affairs,  men  are  often  better 
pleased,  that  the  truth,  though  known  to  every  body, 
should  be  wrapped  up  under  a  decent  cover,  than  if  it 
were  exposed,  in  open  day-light,  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  the  prudence  and 
equity  of  the  protector's  subsequent  conduct  contributed 
to  cure  entirety  tliose  wounds,  which  had  been  made  by 
intestine  discord.  He  received  the  rebellious  barons  into 
favour ;  observed  strictly  the  terms  of  peace  which  he 
had  granted  them ;  restored  them  to  their  possessions ; 
and  endeavoured,  by  an  equal  behaviour,  to  bury  all  past 
animosities  in  perpetual  oblivion.  Tlie  clergy  alone,  who 
had  adhered  to  Lewis,  were  sufferers  in  this  revolution. 
As  they  had  rebelled  against  their  spiritual  sovereign,  by 
disregarding  the  interdict  and  excommunication,  it  was 
not  in  Pembroke's  power  to  make  any  stipulations  in 
their  favour ;  and  Gualo,  the  legate,  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  on  them  for  their  disobedience."  Many  of 
them  were  deposed  ;  many  suspended  ;  some  banished ; 
and  all  who  escaped  punishment,  made  atonement  for 
their  offence  by  paying  large  sums  to  the  legate,  who 
amassed  an  immense  treasure  by  this  expedient. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  sur-    Death  of  the 
vive  tlie  pacification,  which  had  been-  chiefly      proiecior. 
owing  to  his  wisdom  and  valour  ;i'  and  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  government  by  Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary.    'The  coun- 
cils of  the  latter  were  chiefly  followed  ;  ancl  had  he  pos- 
sessed equal  authority  in  the  kingdom  with  Pembroke, 
he  seemed  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  filling  the  place  of 
that  virtuous  nobleman.     But  the  licentious   somecnmmo- 
and  powerful  barons,  vfho  had  once  broken         ''""*• 
the  reins  of  subjection  to  their  prince,  and  had  obtained, 
by  violence,  an  enlargement  01  their  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence, could  ill  be  restrained  by  laws  under  a  minor- 
ity;  and  the  people,  no  less  than  the  king,  suffered  from 
their  outrages  and  disorders.    Tliey  retained  by  force  the 
royal  castles,  which  they  had  seized  during  the  past  con- 
vulsions, or  which  had  been  committed  to  their  custody 
by  the  protector  :i  thev  usurped  the  king's  demesnes  :■■ 
they  oppressed  their  vassals  :  they  infested  their  weaker 
neighbours  :  they  invited  all  disorderly  people  to  enter  in 
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I  heir  retinue,  and  to  live  upon  their  limds  :  and  they  gave 
tliem  protection  in  all  their  robberies  and  extortions. 

No  one  was  more  infamous  for  these  violent  and  ille- 
gal practices  than  tlie  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  who,  thoush  he 
liad  early  returned  to  his  duty,  and  had  been  serviceable 
in  expeliinj;  the  French,  augmented  to  the  utmost  tlie  gene- 
.  ral  <lisorder,  and  committed  outrages  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  North.  In  order  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  Hu- 
bert seized  an  opportunity  of  getting  possession  of  Rockmg- 
ham  castle,  which  Albemarle  had  garrisoned  with  liis 
licentious  retinue.  But  this  nobleman,  instead  of  submit- 
ting, entered  mto  a  secret  confederacy  witli  Fawkes  de 
Breautr,  Peter  de  Mauleon,  and  other  barons,  and  both 
fortihed  tlie  castle  of  Biham  for  his  defence,  and  made 
himself  master,  by  surprise,  of  that  of  Fotheringay.  Pan- 
dolf,  who  was  restored  to  his  legateship,  was  active  in 
suppressing  this  rebellim;  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
eleven  bishops,  he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication against  Albemarle  and  his  adherents  ;*  an  army 
was  levied ;  a  scutage  of  ten  shillings  a  knight's  fee  was 
imposed  on  all  the  military  tenants ;  Albemarle's  asso- 
ciates gradually  deserted  him  ;  and  he  himself  was  obliged 
at  last  to  sue  for  m.ercy.  He  received  a  pardon,  and  was 
restored  to  his  whole  estate. 

This  impolitic  lenity,  too  frequent  in  those  times,  was 
probably  the  result  of  a  secret  combination  among  the 
barons,  who  never  could  endure  to  see  the  total  ruin  of  one 
of  their  own  order ;  but  it  encouraged  Fawkes  de  Breaute, 
a  man  whom  King  John  had  raised  from  a  low  origin,  to 
persevere  in  the  course  of  violence,  to  which  he  had  owed 
his  fortune,  and  to  set  at  nought  all  law  and  justice. 
When  thirty-five  verdicts  were  at  one  time  found  against 
him,  on  account  of  his  violent  expulsion  of  so  many  free- 
holders from  tlieir  possessions,  he  came  to  the  court  of 
.justice  with  an  armed  force,  seized  the  judge  who  had 
pronounced  the  verdicts,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Bedford 
castle.  •  He  then  levied  open  war  against  the  king  ;  but 
being  subdued  and  taken  prisoner,  his  life  -was  granted 
liim  ;  but  his  estate  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  banished 
the  kingdom.' 

A  D.  12""  Justice  was  executed  with  greater  severity 
"■"■  against  disorders  less  premeditated,  which 
broke  out  in  London.  A  frivolous  emulation  in  a  match 
of  wrestling,  between  the  Londoners  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  on  the  otlier,  occasioned  this  commotion. 
The  former  rose  in  a  bodv,  and  pulled  down  some  houses 
belonging  to  tlie  abbot  'of  Westminster.  But  this  riot, 
v/hich,  considering  the  tumultuous  disposition  familiar  to 
that  capital,  would  have  been  little  regarded,  seemed  to 
become  more  serious,  by  the  symptoms  which  then  ap- 
peared, of  the  former  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  the 
Frencli  interest.  The  populace,  in  the  tumult,  made  use 
of  the  cry  of  war  commonly  employed  by  the  French 
troops:  Moutitjoy,  Mount  joy,  God  help  tcs'and  our  Lord 
Lewis.  The  justiciary  made  inquiry  into  the  disorder; 
and  finding  one  Constantine  Fitz-Arnulf  to  have  been  the 
rmgleader,  an  insolent  man,  who  justified  his  crime  in 
Hubert's  presence,  he  proceeded  against  him  by  martial 
law,  and  ordered  him  immediatelv  to  be  hanged,  without 
trial^  or  form  of  process.  He  also'cut  off  the  feet  of  some 
of  Constantine's  accomplices." 

This  act  of  power  was  complained  of  as  an  infringement 
of  the  Great  Charter.  Yet  the  justiciary,  in  a  paiiiament 
summoned  at  Oxford,  (for  the  great  councils  about  this 
time  began  to  receive  that  appellation,)  made  no  scruple 
to  grant  in  the  king's  name  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of 
that  charter.  When  the  assembly  made  application  to  the 
crown  for  this  favour,  as  a  law  In  those  times  seemed  to 
lose  its  validity  if  not  frequently  renewed,  William  de 
Briewere,  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  was  so  bold  as 
to  say  openly,  that  those  liberties  were' extorted  by  force, 
and  ought  not  to  be  observed  ;  but  he  was  reprinianded 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  king  or  his  chief  ininisters."  A  new  con- 
firmation was  demanded  and  granted  two  years  after;  and 
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an  aid,  amounting  to  a  fifteenth  of  all  movables,  was  given 
by  the  parliament,  in  return  for  this  indulgence.  The  king 
issued  writs  anew  to  the  sheriffs,  enjoining  the  observance 
of  the  charter ;  but  he  inserted  a  remarkable  clause  in  the 
writs,  that  tliose,  who  paid  not  the  fifteentli,  should  not 
for  the  future  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  those  liberties." 

The  low  state,  into  which  the  crown  was  fallen,  made  it 
requisite  for  a  good  minister  to  be  attentive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogatives,  as  well  as  to  the  security  of 
public  liberty.  Hubert  applied  to  the  Pope,  who  had 
always  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  now  con- 
sidered as  its  superior  lord,  and  desired  him  to  issue  a 
bull,  declaring  the  king  to  be  of  full  age,  and  entitled  to 
exercise  in  person  all  the  acts  of  royalty .y  In  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  the  justiciary  resigned  into  Henry's 
hands  the  two  important  fortresses  of  the  Tower  and  Dover 
castle,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  custody ;  and  he 
required  the  other  barons  to  imitate  his  example.  They 
refused  compliance.  The  Earls  of  Chester  and  Albemarle, 
John  Constable  of  Chester,  John  de  Lacy,  Brian  de  I'lsle, 
and  William  de  Cantel,  with  some  others,  even  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  surprise  London,  and  met  in  arms  at  Wal- 
tham  with  that  intention.  But  finding  the  king  prepared 
for  defence,  they  desisted  from  their  enterprise.  When 
summoned  to  court,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
they  scrupled  not  to  appear,  and  to  confess  the  design. 
But  they  told  the  king,  that  tliey  had  no  bad  intentions 
against  his  person,  but  only  against  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
whom  they  were  determined  to  remove  from  his  office.' 
They  appeared  too  formidable  to  be  chastised  ;  and  they 
were  so  little  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  first  enter- 
prise, that  they  again  met  in  arms  at  Leicester,  in  order  to 
seize  the  king,  who  then  resided  at  Northampton.  But 
Henry,  informed  of  their  purpose,  took  care  to  be  so  well 
armed  and  attended,  that  the  barons  found  it  dangerous  to 
make  the  attempt ;  and  they  sat  down  and  kept  Christmas 
in  his  neighbourhood  .!■  The  archbishop  and  the  prelates, 
finding  every  thing  tending  towards  a  civil  war,  interposed 
with  their  authority,  and  threatened  the  barons  with  the 
sentence  of  excommunication,  if  they  persisted  in  detain- 
ing the  king's  castles.  This  menace  at  last  prevailed ; 
most  of  the  fortresses  were  suiTendered  ;  though  the  barons 
complained,  that  Hubert's  castles  were  soon  after  restored 
to  him,  while  the  king  still  kept  theirs  in  his  owii  custody. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  1115  castles  at  that  time  in 
England.'' 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
lates and  the  clergy  was  often  of  great  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. Though  the  religion  of  that  age  can  merit  no  better 
name  than  that  of  superstition,  it  served  to  unite  together 
a  body  of  men  wlio  had  great  sway  over  the  people,  and 
who  kept  the  community  from  falling  to  pieces,  by  the 
factions  and  independent  power  of  the  nobles.  And  what 
was  of  great  importance,  it  threw  a  mighty  authority  into 
the  hands  of  men  who,  by  their  profession,  were  averse  to 
arms  and  violence ;  who  tempered  by  their  mediation  the 
general  disiiosition  towards  military  enterprises;  and  who 
still  maintained,  even  amidst  the  shock  of  arms,  those  se- 
cret links,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  human  society 
to  subsist. 

Notwithstanding  these  intestine  commotions  in  England, 
and  the  precarious  authority  of  the  crown,  Henry  was 
obliged  to  carry  on  war  in  JFrance ;  and  he  employed  to 
that  purpose  the  fifteenth  which  had  been  granted  him  by  , 
parliament.  Lewis  V'^III.  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father 
Philip,  instead  of  complying  with  Henry's  claim,  who  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  Normandy,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces wrested  from  England,  made  an  irruption  into 
Poictou,  took  Rochelle,''  after  a  long  siege,  and  seemed 
determined  to  expel  the  English  from  the  few  provinces 
which  still  remained  to  them.  Henry  sent  over  his  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  together  with  his  brother.  Prince 
Richard,  to  whom  he  had  granted  the  earldom  of  Corn- 
wall, which  had  escheated  to  the  crown.  Salisbury  stop- 
ped the  progress  of  Lewis's  arms,  and  retained  the  Poictevin 
and  Gascon  vassals  in  their  allegiance.    But  no  military 
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action  of  aiiv  moment  vras  performed  on  either  side.  Tlie 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  alter  two  years'  stay  in  Guienne,  returned 
to  England. 

„  Tliis  prince  wa.s  nowise  turbulent  or  fac- 

A.  D.  ISC7.  tJQyj  j„  his  disposition  :  his  ruling  passion 
was  to  amass  money,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to 
become  the  ruin •^l  subject  in  Christendom :  yet  his  atten- 
tion to  jjaui  tliriw  Inm  sometimes  into  acts  of  violence, 
;md  gave  di.slurbance  to  the  government.  There  was  a 
manor,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall,  but  had  been  VT^nted  to  Waleran  de  Ties, 
before  Richard  had  been  invested  with  that  dignity,  and 
while  the  earldom  remained  in  the  crown.  Richard 
claimed  this  manor,  and  expelled  the  proprietor  by  force  : 
Waleran  complained  :  the  king  ordered  his  brother  to  do 
justice  to  the  man,  and  restore  him  to  his  rights  :  the 
earl  said,  that  he  would  not  submit  to  these  orders,  till 
the  cause  should  be  decided  against  him  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers  :  Henry  replied,  that  it  was  first  necessary  to 
reinstate  Waleran  In  possession,  before  the  cause  could 
be  tried ;  and  he  reiterated  his  orders  to  the  earl.''  We 
may  judge  of  the  state  of  the  government,  when  this  affair 
had  nearly  produced  a  civil  wai\  The  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
finding  Henrv  peremptory  in  his  commands,  associated 
himself  with  iiie  young  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  and  who  was  displeased  on  account  of  the 
king's  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  some  royal  castles 
which  were  in  his  custody.  These  two  malcontents  took 
into  the  confederacy  the  Earls  of  Chester,  Warrenne, 
Gloucester,  Ilereforu,  Warwick,  and  Ferrers,  who  were 
all  disgusted  on  a  like  account."^  They  assembled  an 
army,  which  the  king  had  not  the  power  or  courage  to 
resist;  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  his  brother  satisfaction, 
by  grants  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  manor 
which  had  been  the  first  ground  of  the  quarrel. "^ 

Tlie  character  of  the  king,  as  he  grew  to  man's  estate, 
became  every  day  better  known ;  and  he  was  found  in 
every  respect  unqualified  for  maintaining  a  proper  sway 
among  those  turbulent  barons,  whom  the  feudal  consti- 
tution subjected  to  his  authority.  Gentle,  humane,  and 
merciful  even  to  a  fault,  he  seems  to  have  been  steady  in 
no  other  circumstance  of  his  character ;  but  to  have  re- 
ceived every  impression  from  those  who  surrounded  him, 
and  whom  "he  loved,  for  the  time,  with  the  most  impru- 
dent and  most  unreserved  affection.  Without  activity  or 
vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  conduct  war :  without  policy  or 
art,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  maintain  peace :  his  resentments, 
though  hasty  and  Violent,  were  not  dreaded,  while  he  was 
found  to  drop  them  with  such  facility  ;  his  friendships 
were  little  valued,  because  they  were  neither  derived  from 
choice,  nor  maintained  with  constancy.  A  proper  pageant 
of  state  in  a  regular  monarchy,  where  his  ministers  could 
have  conducted  all  affairs  in  his  name  and  by  his  autho- 
rity; but  too  feeble  in  those  disorderly  times  to  sway  a 
sceptre,  whose  weight,  depended  entirely  on  the  firmness 
and  dexterity  of  the  hancl  which  held  it. 
HubertdeRurgh  The  ablest  and  most  virtuous  minister 
displaced,  jjiat  Henry  ever  possessed,  was  Hube,  t  de 
BurKh ;  E  a  man  \^ho  had  been  steady  to  the  crown  in  the 
most  diificult  and  dangerous  times,  and  who  yet  showed 
no  disposition,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to"  enslave  or 
oppress  the  people.  The  only  exceptionable  part  of  his 
conduct  is  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,'' 
if  the  fact  be  really  true;  and  proceeded  from  Hubert's 
advice,  namely,  the  recalling  publicly  and  the  annulling 
of  the  charter  of  forests,  a  concession  so  reasonable  in 
itself,  and  so  passionately  claimed  both  by  the  nobility 
and  people :  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  measure 
is  so  unlikely,  both  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
and  character  of  the  minister,  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
of  its  reality,  especially  as  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
historian.  Hubert,  while  he  enjoyed  his  authority,  had 
an  entire  a.scendant  over  Henry,  and  was  loaded  with 
honours  and  favours  beyond  any  other  subject.  Besides 
acquiring  the  property  of  many  castles  and  manors,  he 
married  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Ring  of  Scots,  was  created 
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Eiirl  of  Kent,  and,  by  an  unusual  concession,  was  made 
chief  justiciary  of  England  for  life:  yet  ,  ^  « 
Henry,  in  a  sudden  caprice,  threw  off  this  '  ' '°"' 
faithful  minister,  and  exposed  him  to  the  violent  persecu- 
tions of  his  enemies.  Among  other  frivolous  crimes  ob- 
jected to  him,  he  was  accused  of  gaining  the  king's  affec- 
tions by  enchantment,  and  of  purloining,  from  the  royal 
treasury,  a  !;ein,  which  had  the  virtue  to  render  the  wearer 
invulnerable,  and  of  sending  this  valuable  curiosity  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,'  The  nobility,  who  hated  Hubert 
on  account  of  his  zeal  in  resuming  the  riiihts  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown,  no  sooner  saw  the  opportunity  fa- 
vourable, than  they  inflamed  the  king's  animosity  against 
him,  and  pushed  him  to  seek  the  total  ruin  of  his  minis- 
ter. Hubert  took  sanctuary  in  a  church  :  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  dragged  ft-om  thence :  he  recalled  those  orders : 
he  afterwards  renewed  them :  he  was  obliged  by  the 
clergy  to  restore  him  to  the  sanctuary :  he  constrained 
him  soon  after  to  surrender  himself  prisoner,  and  he  con- 
fined him  in  the  castle  of  Devizes.  Hubert  made  his 
escape,  was  expelled  the  kingdom,  was  again  received 
into  favour,  recovered  a  great  share  of  the  king's  confi- 
dence, but  never  showed  any  inclination  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  power  and  authority.'' 

Tlie  man  yvho  succeeded  him  in  the  go- p.ishop  of  win 
vernment  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  was  d'esier  mioister, 
Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Poictevin  by  birth,  who 
had  been  raised  by  the  late  king,  and  who.was  no  less 
distinguished  by  his  arbitrary  principles  and  violent  con- 
duct, than  by  his  courage  and  abilities.  This  prelate  had 
been  left  by  King  John  justiciary  and  regent  of  the  king- 
dom during  an  expedition  which  that  prince  made  into 
France ;  and  his  illegal  administration  was  one  chief 
cause  of  that  great  combination  among  the  barons,  which 
finally  extorted  firom  the  crown  the  charter  of  liberties, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  English  constitution. 
Henry,  though  incapable,  from  his  character,  of  pursuing 
the  same  violent  maxims  which  had  governed  his  father, 
had  imbibed  the  same  arbitrary  principles ;  and  in  pro- 
secution of  Peter's  advice,  he  invited  over  a  great  number 
of  Poictevins,  and  other  foreigners,  who,  be  believed, 
could  more  safely  be  trusted  than  the  English,  and  who 
seemed  useful  to  counterbalance  the  gi'eat  and  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  nobility,'  Every  office  and  com- 
mand was  bestowed  on  these  strangers ;  they  exhausted 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  already  too  much  impoverish- 
ed ;  ■"  they  invaded  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  their 
insolence,  still  more  provoking  than  their  power,  drew 
on  them  the  hatred  and  envy  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
kinsdom," 

The  barons  formed  a  combination  against  ^  ^  ^ 
this  odious  ministry,  and  withdrew  from 
parliament,  on  pretence  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  from  the  machinations  of  the  Poictevins.  When 
again  summoned  to  attend,  they  gave  for  answer,  that  the 
king  should  dismiss  his  foreigners,  otherwise  they  would 
drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  put 
the  crown  on  another  head  more  worthy  to  wear  it:" 
such  was  the  style  they  used  to  their  sovereign !  They  at 
last  came  to  parliament,  but  so  well  attended,  that  they 
seemed  in  a  condition  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  king  and 
ministry.  Peter  des  Roches,  however,  had  in  the  interval 
found  means  of  sowing  dissension  among  them,  and  of 
bringing  over  to  his  party  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  as  well 
as  the  Earls  of  Lincoln  'and  Chester.  The  confederates 
were  disconcerted  in  their  measures  :  Richard,  Earl 
Mareschal,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  dignity  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  William,  was  chased  into  W'ales;  he 
thence  withdrew  into  Ireland,  where  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Bishop  of  Wmches- 
ter.P  Tlie  estates  of  the  more  obnoxious  barons  were 
confiscated,  without  legal  sentence  or  trial  by  their  peers,i 
and  were  bestowed  with  a  profuse  liberality  on  the  Poic- 
tevins. Peter  even  carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare publicly,  that  the  barons  of  England  must  not  pre- 
tend to  put  themselves  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
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France,  or  assume  tlie  siime  liberties  and  privilejies  :  the 
monarch  in  tlie  former  country  liad  a  more  absolute  power 
than  in  the  latter.  It  had  been  more  justifiable  for  him 
to  have  said,  that  men,  so  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  au- 
tlionty  of  laws,  could  with  worse  grace  claim  any  slielter 
or  protection  from  them. 

\\'hen  the  king  at  any  time  was  checked  in  his  illecal 
practices,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Great  Charter 
was  objected  to  him,  he  ^vas  wont  to  reply  ;  "  W'liv 
should  I  observe  this  charter,  which  is  neglected  by  all 
my  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobility  T'  It  was  very 
reasonably  said  to  him ;  "  You  ought,  Sir,  to  set  them 
the  example."'' 

So  violent  a  ministry  as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Winclies- 
ter  could  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but  its  tall  proceeded 
at  last  from  the  influence  of  the  church,  not  from  the 
efforts  of  the  nobles.  Edmond,  the  primate,  came  to 
court,  attended  by  many  of  the  other  prelates,  and  repre- 
sented to  the  king  the  pernicious  measures  embracecl  by 
Peter  des  Roches,  the  discontents  of  his  people,  the  niiii 
of  his  affairs ;  and,  after  requiring  the  dismission  of  tlie 
minister  and  his  associates,  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication in  case  of  his  refusal.  Henry,  who  knew  that 
an  excommunication  so  ajreeable  to  the  sense  of  tlie 
people,  could  not  fail  of  producing  the  most  dangerous 
effects,  was  obliged  to  submit :  foreicners  were  banislied: 
the  natives  were  restored  to  their  place  in  council :«  the 
primate,  who  was  a  man  of  prudence,  and  who  took  care 
to  execute  the  laws,  and  observe  the  charter  of  liberties, 
bore  the  chief  sway  in  the  government. 

,e%.  But  the  English  in  vain  flattered  them- 

1411.  Jan.  selves  that  they  should  be  long  free  from  the 
dominion  of  foreigners.  The  kinc,  having  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,'  was  sur- 
Kinu'spariiality  rounded  by  a  great  number  of  strangers 
to  foteisners.  from  that  countrv,  whom  he  caressed  with 
the  fondest  affection,  and  enriched  by  an  impnident  gene- 
rosity." The  Bishop  of  \'alence,  a  prelate  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  and  maternal  uncle  to  tlie  queen,  was  his  chief  minis- 
ter, and  employed  every  art  to  amass  wealth  for  himself 
and  his  relations.  Peter  of  Savoy,  a  brother  of  die  same 
family,  was  invested  in  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  re- 
ceived the  rich  wardship  of  Eai'l  Warrenne :  Boniface  of 
Savoy  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  JNIanv 
young  ladies  were  invited  over  from  Provence,  and  married 
to  the  chief  noblemen  in  England,  who  were  the  king's 
wards."  And  as  the  source  of  Henry's  bounty  began  to 
fail,  his  Savoyard  ministry  applied  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
a  bull,  permitting  him  to  resume  all  past  grants ;  absolv- 
ing him  from  the  oath  which  he  liad  taken  to  maintain 
them ;  even  enjoining  him  to  make  such  a  resumption, 
and  representing  those  grants  as  invalid,  on  account  of  the 
prejudice  which  ensued  from  them  to  the  Roman  jiontiff, 
m  wliom  the  superiority  of  the  kingdom  was  vested."  Tlie 
opposition  made  to  the  intended  resumption  prevented  it 
from  taking  place;  but  the  nation  saw  the  indignities  to 
which  the  king  was  willing  to  submit,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  avidity  of  his  foreign  favourites.  About  the  same 
time  he  published  in  England  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication pronounced  airainst  the  Emperor  I'rederic,  his 
brother-in-law ;?  and  said  in  excuse,  that,  beins  the  Pope's 
vassal,  lie  was  obliged  by  his  allegiance  to  obey  all  the 
commands  of  His  Holiness.  In  this  weak  reisrn,  when  any 
neighbouring  potentate  insulted  the  king's  dominions, 
instead  of  taking  revenge  for  the  injury,  he  complained  to 
the  Pope  as  his  superior  lord,  and  begged  him  to  give  pro- 
tection to  his  vassal.' 

The   resentment   of  the  English   barons 

.nevances.  ^^^^  j^-^j^  ^^  ^^^  preference  given  to  foreign- 
ers ;  but  no  remonstrance  or  complaint  could  ever  prevail 
on  tlie  king  to  abandon  them,  or  even  to  moderate  his 
attachment  towards  them.  After  the  Proveiqals  and 
Savoyards  might  have  been  supposed  pretty  well  satiated 
with  tlie  dignities  and  riches  which  they  had  acquired,  a 
new  set  of  hungry  foreigners  were  invited  over,  and  shared 
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among  them  tliose  favours,  which  the  king  ought  in  policy 
to  have  conferred  on  the  English  nobility,  by  whom  his 
government  could  have  been  supported  and  defended. 
His  mother,  Isabella,  who  had  been  unjustly  taken  by  the 
late  king  from  the  Count  de  la  iMarche,  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed,  was  no  sooner  mistress  of  herself  by  the  death 
of  her  husband,  than  she  married  that  noble-  „ 
man ;»  and  she  had  borne  him  four  sons,  '  ■  -  '■ 
Guv,  AN'illiani,  Geoffrey,  ;md  Aymer,  whom  she  sent  over 
to  England  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  brother.  The 
good-natured  and  affectionate  disposition  of  Henry  was 
moved  at  tlie  sight  of  such  near  relations ;  and  he  consider- 
ed neither  his  own  circumstances,  nor  the  inclinations  of 
his  people,  in  the  honours  and  riches  which  he  conferred 
upon  them.''  Complaints  rose  as  high  against  the  credit 
of  the  Gascon,  as  ever  they  had  done  against  that  of  tlie 
Poicteviu  and  of  the  Savoyard  favourites ;  and  to  a  nation 
prejudiced  against  them,  all  dieir  measures  appeared  ex- 
ceptionable and  criminal.  Violations  of  the  Great  Charter 
were  frequently  mentioned ;  and  it  is  indeed  moire  than 
probable,  that  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  relying 
on  the  boundless  affections  of  a  weak  prince,  would,  in  an 
age  when  a  regular  administration  was  not  any  where 
known,  pay  more  attention  to  their  present  interest  than 
to  tlie  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  reported,  that  tlie 
Poictevins  and  other  strangers,  when  the  laws  were  at  any 
time  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to  their  oppressions,  sci-u- 
pled  not  to  re|ily,  II  hat  did  the  English  laws  signify  to 
them?  Thei/  minded  them  not.  And  as  words  are  often 
more  offensive  than  actions,  this  open  contempt  of  the 
English  tended  much  to  aggravate  the  general  discontent, 
and  made  every  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  foreign- 
ers, appear  not  only  an  injury,  but  an  affront  to  them."^ 

I  reckon  not  among  the  violations  of  the  Great  Charter, 
some  arbiti'ary  exertions  of  prerogative,  to  which  Heni-y's 
necessities  pushed  him,  and  which,  without  producing  any 
discontent,  were  uniformly  continued  by  all  liis  successors, 
till  die  last  century.  As  the  parliament  often  refused  him 
supplies,  and  that  in  a  manner  somewhat  rude  and  in- 
decent,'' he  obliged  his  opulent  subjects,  particularly  the 
citizens  of  London,  to  grant  him  loans  of  money ;  and  it 
is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  same  want  of  economy 
whicli  reduced  him  to  tlie  necessity  of  borrowing,  would 
prevent  him  from  being  very  punctual  in  tlie  repayment.' 
He  demanded  benevolences,  or  iiretended  voluntarj-  con- 
tributions, from  his  nobility  and  prelates-f  He  was  the 
first  King  of  England  since  die  Conquest,  that  could  fairly 
he  said  to  lie  under  the  restraint  of  law ;  and  he  was  also 
the  first  that  practised  the  dispensing  power,  and  employ- 
ed the  clause  of  non  obstante  in  his  grants  and  patents. 
^^  hen  objections  were  made  to  this  novelty,  he  replied, 
that  the  Pope  exercised  that  authority ;  and  whv  might 
not  he  imitate  the  example .'  But  the  abuse,  which  the 
Pope  made  of  his  dispensing  power,  in  violating  the 
canons  of  general  councils,  in  invading  the  privileges  and 
customs  of  all  particular  churches,  and  in  usurping  on  the 
rights  of  patrons,  was  more  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  the  people,  than  to  reconcile  them  to  a  similar  practice 
in  their  civil  government.  Roger  de  Tliurkesby,  one  of 
the  king's  justices,  was  so  displeased  with  the  precedent, 
that  he  exclaimed,  jJ/(«.'  what  times  are  ne  fallen  intof 
Behold,  the  civil  court  is  coi-rupted  in  imitation  of  the  eccle- 
siu.sticut,  and  the  river  is  poisoned  from  that  fountain. 

Tlie  king's  partiality  and  profuse  bounty  to  his  foreign 
relations,  and  to  their  fiiends  and  fiivourites,  would  have 
appeared  more  tolerable  to  the  English,  had  anv  thing 
been  done  meanw-hile  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;  or 
had  Henry's  enterprises  in  foreign  countries  been  attended 
with  any  success  or  glory  to  himself  or  to  the  public ;  at 
least,  such  military  talents  in  die  king  would  have  served 
to  keep  his  barons  in  awe,  and  have  given  weight  and 
authority  to  his  government.  But  though  he  declared  war 
against  Lewis  IX.  in  1242,  and  made  an  expedition  into 
Guienne,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  ftither-in-law,  the 
Count  de  la  Marclie,  who  jiromised   to  join  him  with 
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all  his  forces;  he  was  unsuccessful  in  hisattenipts  against 
that  fireal  monarch,  was  worsted  at  Taillebourglij  was  de- 
serted by  his  allies,  lost  what  remained  to  him  ot  Poictou, 
and  was  oblisred  to  return,  with  loss  of  honour,  into  Eng- 
land.e  The  Gascon  nobility  were  attached  to  the  J'"nj;lish 
government ;  because  the  distance  of  their  sovereign 
allowed  them  to  remain  ni  a  state  of  almost  total  mde- 
pcndence :  and  they  claimed,  some  time 
"■'  ■  after,  Henry's  protection  agauist  an  invasion, 
which  tlie  King  of  Castile  made  upon  that  territory. 
Henry  returned  into  Guienne,  and  was  more  successful  in 
this  expedition  ;  but  he  thereby  involved  himself  and  his 
nobility  in  an  enormous  debt,  which  botli  increased  their 
discontents,  and  exposed  him  to  greater  danger  from  their 
enterprises.'' 

Want  of  economy,  and  an  ill-judged  liberality,  were 
Henry's  great  defects ;  and  his  debts,  even  before  this  ex- 
pedition, had  become  so  troublesome,  that  he  sold  all  his 
|)late  and  jewels  in  order  to  discharge  them.  \\'hen  this 
expedient  was  first  proposed  to  hira,  he  asked,  where  he 
should  find  purchasers?  It  was  replied,  the  citizens  of 
London.  On  mi/  word,  said  he,  if  t lie  trcasuri/  vf  Augus- 
tus were  brought  to  sale,  the  citizens  are  able  to  be  the  pur- 
chasers ;  these  clinvns,  who  nssione  to  themselves  the  name  of 
barons,  abound  in  eveiy  thing,  while  we  arc  reduced  to  ne- 
cessities.' And  he  was  thenceforth  observed  to  be  more 
fonvard  and  greedy  in  his  exactions  upon  the  citizens.'' 
Krclesiasiicai       But  the   grievances,  which  the   English 

jrievnncts.  during  this  reign  had  reason  to  complain  of 
in  the  civil  go\ernment,  seem  to  have  been  still  less  bur- 
densome than  those  which  they  suffered  from  the  usurpa- 
tions and  exactions  of  tlie  court  of  Rome.  On  the  death 
of  Langton  in  1228,  the  monks  of  Christ-church  elected 
Walter  de  Hemesham,  one  of  their  own  body,  for  his 
successor  :  but  as  Henry  refused  to  confirm  the  election, 
the  Pope,  at  his  desire,  annulled  it ;'  and  immediately 
appointed  Richard,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln,  for  Archbishop, 
without  waiting  for  a  new  election.  On  the  death  of 
Richard  in  1231,  the  monks  elected  Ralph  de  Neville, 
Bishop  of  Chichester;    and   though   Henry  was    much 

fileased  with  the  election,  the  Pope,  who  thought  that  pre- 
ate  too  much  attached  to  the  crown,  assumed  the  power 
of  annulling  his  election."'  He  rejected  two  clergymen 
more,  whom  the  monks  had  successively  chosen  ;  and  he 
at  last  told  them,  that,  if  tliey  would  elect  Edniond, 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  he  would  confirm 
their  choice ;  and  his  nomination  was  complied  with. 
The  Pope  had  the  prudence  to  appoint  both  times  very 
worthy  primates;  but  men  could  not  forbear  observing  his 
intention  of  thus  drawing  gradually  to  himself  the  right  of 
bestowing  that  important  dignity. 

The  avarice,  however,  more  than  the  ambition,  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  been  in  this  age  the  ground  of 
general  complaint.  The  papal  ministers  finding  a  vast 
stock  of  power  amassed  by  their  predecessors,  were  de- 
sirous of  turning  it  to  immediate  profit,  which  they  en- 
joyed at  home,  rather  than  of  enlarging  tlieir  authority  in 
distant  countries,  where  they  never  intended  to  reside. 
Every  thing  was  become  venal  in  the  Romish  tribunals ; 
simony  was  openlv  practised ;  no  favours,  and  even  no 
justice,  could  be  o'btained  without  a  bribe,  the  highest 
bidder  was  sure  to  have  the  preference,  without  regard 
either  to  the  merits  of  the  person  or  of  the  cause ;  and  be- 
sides the  usual  pen'ersions  of  right  in  the  decision  of  con- 
troversies, the  Pope  openly  assumed  an  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  authority  of  setting  aside,  by  the  plenitude 
of  his  apostolic  power,  all  particular  rules,  and  all  privi- 
leges of  patrons,  churches,  and  convents.  On  pretence  of 
remedying  these  abuses.  Pope  Honorius,  in  1226,  com- 
plaining of  the  poverty  of  his  see  as  the  source  of  all  griev- 
ances, demanded  from  every  cathedral  two  of  the  best 
prebends,  and  from  every  convent  two  monks'  portions, 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  perpetual  and  settled  revenue  of  tlie 
papal  crown  :  but  all  men  being  sensible  that  the  revenue 
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would  continue  for  ever,  the  abuses  immediately  return, 
his  demand  was  unanimouslv  rejected.  About  three 
years  after,  the  Pope  demanded  and  obtained  the  tenth  of 
all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which  he  levied  in  a  very  op- 
pressive manner;  requiring  jiaynient  before  the  clergy  had 
drawn  their  rents  or  tithes,  and  sending  about  usurers, 
who  advanced  them  the  money  at  exorbitant  interest.  I  n 
the  year  1240,  Olho,  the  legate,  having  in  vain  attempted 
the  clergy  in  a  body,  obtained  separately,  by  intrigues 
and  menaces,  large  sums  from  the  prelates  and  convents, 
and  on  his  departure  is  said  to  have  carried  more  nionev 
out  of  the  kingdom  than  he  left  in  it.  This  experiment 
was  renewed  four  years  after  with  success  by  Martin  the 
nuncio,  who  brought  from  Rome  powers  of  suspending 
and  excommunicating  all  clergymen  that  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  demands.  The  king,  who  relied  on  the  Pope 
for  the  support  of  his  tottering  authority,  never  failed  to 
countenance  those  exactions. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  chief  benefices  of  the  kingdom  were 
conferred  on  Italians  ;  great  numbers  of  that  nation  were 
sent  over  at  one  time  to  be  provided  for ;  non-residence 
and  pluralities  were  carried  to  an  enormous  height ; 
Mansel,  the  king's  chaplain,  is  computed  to  have  held  at 
once  seven  hundred  ecclesiastical  livings  ;  and  the  abuses 
became  so  evident  as  to  be  palpable  to  the  blindness  of 
superstition  itself.  Tlie  people,  entering  into  associations, 
rose  against  the  Italian  clergy ;  i)illaged  their  barns ; 
wasted  their  lands  ;  insulted  the  persons  of  such  of  them 
as  they  found  in  the  kingdom;"  and  when  the  justices 
made  inquiry  into  the  authors  of  this  disorder,  the  guilt 
was  found  to  involve  so  many,  and  those  of  such  high 
rank,  that  it  passed  unpunished.  At  last,  when  Innocent 
IV.  in  1245,  called  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  in  order 
to  excommunicate  the  Emperor  Frederic,  the  king  and  no- 
bility sent  over  agents  to  complain  before  the  council  of 
the  rapacity  of  the  Romish  church.  They  represented, 
among  many  other  grievances,  that  the  benefices  of  the 
Italian  clergy  in  England  had  been  estimated,  and  were 
found  to  amount  to  60,000  marks"  a  year,  a  sum  which 
exceeded  the  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  itself  P  They 
obtained  only  an  evasive  answer  from  the  Pope ;  but  as 
mention  had  been  made  before  the  council,  of  the  feudal 
subjection  of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  English 
agents,  at  whose  head  was  Roger  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
exclaimed  against  the  pretension,  and  insisted,  that  King 
John  liad  no  right,  without  the  consent  of  his  barons,  to 
subject  the  kingdom  to  so  ignominious  a  servitude.i  "The 
Popes,  indeed,  afraid  of  carrying  matters  too  far  against 
England,  seem  thencefordi  to  have  little  insisted  on  that 
pretension. 

This  check,  received  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  was  not 
able  to  stop  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  rapacity  ;  Innocent 
exacted  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  benefices,  the  twenti- 
eth of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  without  exception  ;  the 
third  of  such  as  exceeded  a  hundred  marks  a  year,  and  the 
half  of  such  as  were  possessed  by  non-residents.'  He 
claimed  the  goods  of  all  intestate  clergymen  ; '  he  pre- 
tended a  title  to  inherit  all  money  gotten  by  usury  ;  he 
levied  benevolences  upon  the  people  ;  and  when  the  king, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  prohibited  these  exactions, 
he  threatened  to  |  ronounce  against  him  the  same  censures, 
which  he  had  emitted  against  the  Emperor  Frederic' 

But  the  most  oppressive  expedient  em-  ^  j 
ployed  by  the  Pope,  was  the  embarking  of 
Ileiiry  in  a  project  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  or  Sicily 
on  this  side  the  Fare,  as  it  was  called  :  an  enterprise, 
which  threw  much  dishonour  on  the  king,  and  involved 
him,  during  some  years,  in  great  trouble  and  expense. 
The  Romish  church^  taking  advantage  of  favourable  inci- 
dents, had  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  same  state 
of  feudal  vassalage  which  she  pretended  to  extend  over 
England,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  distance,  as  well  as 
high  spirit  of  this  latter  kingdom,  she  was  not  able  to 
maintain.    After  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Frederic  II. 
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the  succession  of  Sicily  devolved  to  Conradine,  srrandson 
of  that  monarch  ;  and  Mainfroy,  his  natural  son,  under 
pretence  of  governin};  the  kinirdom  during  tlie  minority 
of  the  prince,  had  formed  a  scheme  of  establishinj;  his 
own  autnority.  Pope  Innocent  who  had  carried  on  violent 
vrar  against  the  Emperor  Frederic,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  Italian  dominions,  still  continued 
hostdities  apiinst  his  grandson  ;  but  being  disappointed 
in  all  his  schemes  by  the  activity  and  artifices  of  Main- 
froy, he  found  that  his  own  force  alone  was  not  sufficient 
to  bring  to  a  happy  issue  so  great  an  enterprise.  He  pre- 
tended to  dispose  of  the  Sicilian  crown,  both  as  superior 
lord  of  that  particular  kingdom,  and  as  vicar  of  Christ,  to 
wliom  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  subjected  ;  and  he 
made  a  tender  of  it  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  whose 
innnense  riches,  he  flattered  himself,  would  be  able  to 
support  tlie  military  operations  against  Mainfroy.  As 
Uicliard  had  the  prudence  to  refuse  the  present,"  lie  ap- 
phed  to  the  king,  whose  levity  and  thoughtless  disposition 
gave  Innocent  more  hopes  of  success  ;  and  he  offered  him 
the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son,  Edmond."  Henry, 
allured  by  so  magnificent  a  present,  without  reflecting  on 
the  consequences,  without  consulting  either  with  his  bro- 
ther or  the  parliament,  accepted  of  the  insidious  proposal ; 
and  gave  the  Pope  unlimited  credit  to  expend  whatever 
sums  he  thought  necessary  for  completing  the  conquest  of 
Sicily.  Innocent,  who  was  engaged  by  his  own  interests 
to  wage  war  with  IMainfroy,  was  glad  to  carry  on  his 
enterprises  at  the  expense  of  his  ally:  Alexander  IV. 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  papal  throne,  continued  the 
same  policy  :  and  Henry  was  surprised  to  find  himself  on 
a  sudden  involved  in  an  immense  debt,  which  he  had 
never  been  consulted  in  contracting.  The  sum  already 
amounted  to  135,541  marks,  beside  interest;'  and  he  had 
the  prospect,  if  he  answered  this  demand,  of  l)eing  soon 
loaded  witli  more  exorbitant  expenses ;  if  he  refused  it,  of 
both  incurring  the  Pope's  displeasure,  and  losing  the 
crown  of  Sicily  which  he  hoped  soon  to  have  the  glory  of 
fixing  on  the  head  of  his  son. 

He  applied  to  the  parliament  for  supplies  ;  and  that  he 
might  be  sure  not  to  meet  with  opposition,  he  sent  no 
writs  to  the  more  refractory  barons :  but  even  those  who 
were  summoned,  sensible  of  the  ridiculous  cheat  imposed 
by  the  Pope,  determined  not  to  lavish  their  money  on 
such  chimerical  projects ;  and  making  a  pretext  of  the 
absence  of  their  urethren,  they  refused  to  take  the  king's 
demands  into  consideration.^  In  this  extremity  the 
clergy  were  his  only  resource ;  and  as  both  their  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  sovereign  concurred  in  loading  them, 
they  were  ill  able  to  defend  themselves  against  this  united 
autliority. 

The  Pope  published  a  Crusade  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  ;  and  required  every  one,  who  bad  taken  the  cross 
against  the  infidels,  or  had  vowed  to  advance  money  for 
that  service,  to  support  the  war  against  JVIainfroy,  a  more 
terrible  enemy,  as  he  pretended,  to  the  Christian  faith  than 
any  Saracen.*  He  levied  a  tenth  on  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  England  for  three  years ;  and  gave  orders  to 
excommunicate  all  bishops,  who  made  not  punctual  pay- 
ment, lie  gnrnted  to  tne  king  the  goods  of  intestate 
clersrymen ;  tlie  revenues  of  vacant  benefices ;  the  reve- 
nues of  all  non-residents.''  But  these  taxations,  being 
levied  by  some  rule,  were  deemed  less  grievous  than  an- 
other imposition,  which  arose  from  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  which  might  have  opened  the 
door  to  endless  and  intolerable  abuses. 

This  prelate,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Rome  by  a 
deputation  from  the  English  church,  drew  bills  of  different 
values,  but  amounting  on  the  whole  to  150,540  marks, 
on  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  granted 
these  bills  to  Italian  merchants,  who,  it  was  pretended, 
had  advanced  money  for  the  service  of  the  war  against 
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Mainfroy.'  As  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  English 
prelates  submitting,  without  compulsion,  to  such  an  ex- 
traordinary demand,  Rustand,  tiie  legate,  was  chargetl 
with  the  commission  of  employing  authority  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  summoned  an  asseniljly  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  whom  he  acquainted  with  the  pleasure  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  king.  Great  were  the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  the  assembly  :  the  Bishop  of  \\  orcester  exclaimed,  that 
he  would  loseliis  life  rather  than  comply  :  the  Bishop  of 
London  said,  that  the  Pope  and  king  were  more  powerful 
than  he :  but  if  his  mitre  were  taken  oft"  his  head,  he 
would  clap  on  a  helmet  in  its  place.*!  "phe  legate  was  no 
less  violent  on  the  other  hand ;  and  he  told  the  assembly, 
in  plain  terms,  that  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  tlie 
property  of  the  Pope,  and  he  might  dispose  of  them, 
eitlier  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he  saw  proper."^  In  the  end, 
tlie  bishops  and  abbots,  being  threatened  with  excommu- 
nication, which  made  all  their  revenues  fall  into  the  king's 
hands,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  exaction  :  and  the 
only  mitigation  which  the  legate  allowed  them  was,  that 
the  tenths,  already  granted,  should  be  accepted  as  a  partial 
payment  of  the  bills.  But  the  money  was  still  insufficient 
for  the  Pope's  purpose :  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  as 
remote  as  ever;  the  demands  which  came  from  Rome 
were  endless  :  Pope  Alexander  became  so  urgent  a  cre- 
ditor, that  he  sent  over  a  legate  to  England  ;  threatening 
the  kingdom  with  an  interdict,  and  the  king  with  excom- 
munication, if  the  arrears,  which  he  pretended  to  he  due 
to  him,  were  not  instantly  remitted.'  And  at  last,  Henry, 
sensible  of  the  cheat,  began  to  think  of  breaking  off  tlie 
agreement,  and  of  resigning  into  the  Pope's  hands  that 
crown,  which  it  was  not  intended  by  Alexander  that  he 
or  his  family  should  ever  enjoy .s 

The  Earl  of  Cornwall  had  now  reason  to  , 
value  himself  on  his  foresight,  in  refusing)  „    . 

the  fraudulent  bargain  with  Rome,  and  in  ""  """'»"s. 
preferring  the  solid  honours  of  an  opulent  and  powerful 
prince  of  the  blood  of  England,  to  the  empty  and  pre- 
carious glory  of  a  foreign  dignity.  But  he  had  not  always 
firmness  sufficient  to  adhere  to  this  resolution  :  his  vanity 
and  ambition  prevailed  at  last  over  his  prudence  and  his 
avarice ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  no  less  ex- 
pensive and  vexatious  than  that  of  his  brother,  and  not 
attended  with  much  greater  probability  of  success.  The 
immense  opulence  of  Richard  having  made  the  German 
princes  cast  their  eye  on  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  em- 
pire, he  was  tempted  to  expend  vast  sums  of  money  on 
his  election  ;  and  ne  succeeded  so  far  as  to  he  chosen  King 
of  the  Romans,  which  seemed  to  render  his  succession 
infallible  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  went  over  to  Ger- 
many, and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  no  less  a  sum  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  marks,  if  v/e  may  credit  the  ac- 
count given  by  some  ancient  authors,''  which  is  probably 
much  exaggerated.'  His  money,  while  it  lasted,  procured 
him  friends  and  partisans :  but  it  was  soon  drained  from 
him  by  tlie  avidity  of  the  German  princes ;  and,  having 
no  personal  or  family  connexions  in  that  country,  and  no 
solid  foundation  of  power,  he  found  at  last,  that  he  had 
lavished  away  the  frugality  of  a  whole  life,  in  order  to 
procure  a  splendid  title,  and  that  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land, joined  to  the  weakness  of  his  brother's  government, 
gave  reins  to  the  factious  and  turbulent  dispositions  of 
the  English  barons,  and  involved  his  own  country  and 
family  in  great  calamities. 

Tlie  successful  revolt  of  the  nobility  from  Discontents  of 
King  John,  and  their  imposing  on  him  and  ">'  barons, 
his  successors  limitations  of  their  royal  power,  had  made 
them  feel  their  own  weight  and  importance,  had  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  of  resistance,  and  being  followed  by 
a  long  minority,  had  impoverished  as  well  as  weakened 
that  crown,  which  they  were  at  last  induced,  from  the  fear 
of  worse  consequences,  to  replace  on  the  head  of  young 

king's  dissipations  and  expenses,  throughout  bis  whole  reisjn,  according  to 
the  same  author,  had  amounted  only  to  about  940,l«Kl  mai  ks.  p.  6.«. 
i    I  1...  eiitiit  m,>ntinnf.d  by  ancient  authors,  who  were  almost  all  monks, 
nsistent.    But  we  know,  froman  infalli- 
ince  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  that  ths 

_  _  ._ _  below  60.0(Hi  marks  a  year:  bis  brother,  therefore, 

could  never  have  been  master  of  700.000  marks ;  especially  as  he  did  not 
sell  his  estates  in  England,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author:  and  we 
bear  afterwards  of  his  ordering  all  bis  woods  to  be  cut,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  rapacity  of  the  German  princes.  His  son  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall  aiul  Ins  other  revenues. 
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Henry.  In  the  king's  situation,  either  preat  abilities  and 
vieour  were  reiiuisite  to  overawe  the  barons,  or  CTeat  cau- 
tion and  reserve  to  give  them  no  pretence  for  complaints ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  prince  was  possessed 
of  neither  of  these  talents.  He  had  not  prudence  to  choose 
right  measures ;  he  wanted  even  tliat  constancy,  which 
sometimes  gives  weight  to  wrong  ones ;  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  his  favourites,  who  were  always  foreigners ;  he 
lavished  on  them  without  discretion  his  diminished  re- 
venue ;  and  finding  that  his  barons  indulged  their  dispo- 
sition towards  tyranny,  and  observed  not  to  their  own 
vassals  the  same  rules,  which  they  had  imposed  on  the 
crown,  he  was  apt,  in  his  administration,  to  neglect  all 
the  salutary  articles  of  the  Great  Charter ;  which  he  re- 
marked to'  be  so  little  regarded  by  his  nobility.  This 
conduct  had  extremely  lessened  his  authority  in  the  king- 
dom ;  had  multiplied  complaints  against  him  ;  and  had 
frequently  exposed  him  to  affronts,  and  even  to  dangerous 
attempts  upon  his  prerogative.  In  the  vear  1244,  when 
he  desired  a  supply  from  parliament,  tlie  barons,  com- 
plaining of  the  frequent  breaches  of  the  Great  Charter,  and 
of  the  many  fruitless  applications  which  they  had  formerlv 
made  for  the  redress  of  tnis  and  other  grievances,  demand- 
ed, in  return,  that  he  should  give  them  the  nomination  of 
the  great  justiciary  and  of  the  chancellor,  to  whose  hands 
chiefly  the  administration  of  justice  was  committed  :  and, 
if  we'mav  credit  the  historian,''  they  had  formed  the  plan 
of  other  Timitations,  as  well  as  of  associations  to  maintain 
them,  which  would  have  reduced  the  king  to  be  an  abso- 
lute cypher,  and  have  held  the  crown  in  perpetual  pupil- 
l.ige  and  dependence.  The  king,  to  satisfy  them,  would 
agree  to  notnmgbut  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  a  general 
permission  to  excommunicate  all  the  violaters  of  it :  and 
ne  received  no  supply,  except  a  scutage  of  twenty  shillings 
on  each  knight's  fee  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter to  the  King  of  Scotland ;  a  burden  which  was  expressly 
annexed  to  their  feudal  tenures. 

Four  years  after,  in  a  full  parliament,  when  Henry  de- 
manded a  new  supply,  he  was  openly  reproached  with  a 
breach  of  his  word,  and  the  frequent  violations  of  the  char- 
ter. He  was  asked,  whether  he  did  not  blush  to  desire 
any  aid  from  his  people,  whom  he  professedly  hated  and 
despised,  to  whom  on  all  occasions  he  preferred  aliens  and 
foreigners,  and  who  groaned  under  the  oppressions  which 
he  either  permitted  or  exercised  over  them.  He  was  told 
that,  besides  disparaging  his  nobility  by  forcing  them  to 
contract  unequal  and  mean  marriages  with  strangers,  no 
rank  of  men  was  so  low  as  to  escape  vexations  from  liim 
or  his  ministers ;  that  even  the  victuals  consumed  in  his 
household,  the  clothes  which  himself  and  his  servants 
wore,  still  more  the  wine  which  they  used,  were  all  taken 
by  violence  from  the  lawful  owners,  and  no  compensation 
was  ever  made  them  for  the  injury  ;  that  foreign  mer- 
chants, to  the  great  prejudice  and  infamy  of  the  kingdom, 
shunned  the  English  harbours,  as  if  they  were  possessed 
by  pirates,  and  the  commerce  with  all  nations  was  thus 
cut  off  by  these  acts  of  violence  ;  that  loss  was  added  to 
loss,  and  injurv  to  injury,  while  the  merchants,  who  had 
been  despoiled  of  their  goods,  were  also  obliged  to  carry 
them  at  their  own  charge  to  whatever  place  the  king  was 
pleased  to  appoint  them  ;  that  even  the  poor  fishermen  on 
the  coast  could  not  escape  his  oppressions  and  those  of  his 
courtiers  :  and  finding  that  they  had  not  full  liberty  to 
dispose  of  their  commodities  in  the  English  market,  were 
frequently  constrained  to  carry  them  to  foreign  ports,  and 
to  hazard  all  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  rather  than  those 
which  awaited  them  from  his  oppressive  emissaries  ;  and 
that  his  very  religion  was  a  ground  of  complaint  to  his 
subjects,  while  they  observed,  that  the  waxen  tapers  and 
splendid  silks,  employed  in  so  many  useless  processions, 
were  the  spoils  which  he  had  forcibly  ravished  from  the 
true  owners.!  Throughout  this  remonstrance,  in  which  the 
complaints,  derived  fiom  an  abuse  of  the  ancient  right  of 
purveyance,  may  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated, 
there  appears  a  strange  mixture  of  regal  tyranny  in  the 
practices  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  of  aristocraticai  liberty, 
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or  rather  Ucentiousness,  in  the  expressions  employed  by 
the  parliament.  But  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is  observable 
in  all  the  ancient  feudal  governments ;  and  both  of  them 
pro\ed  equally  hurtful  to  the  people. 

As  the  king,  in  ans\ver  to  tlieir  remonstrance,  gave  the 
parliament  only  good  words  and  fair  promises,  attended 
with  the  most  humble  submissions,  which  they  had  often 
found  deceitful,  he  obtained  at  that  time  no  supply ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  year  1253,  when  he  found  himseif  again 
under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  parliament,  he  had  pro- 
vided a  new  pretence,  which  he  deemed  infallible,  and 
taking  the  vow  of  a  Crusade,  he  demanded  their  assistance 
in  that  pious  enterprise.""  The  parliament,  however,  for 
some  time  hesitated  to  comply  ;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
order  sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of  four  prelates,  the 
primate,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  and 
Carlisle,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  liim  on  his  frequent 
violations  of  their  privileges,  the  oppressions  with  which 
he  had  loaded  them  and  all  his  subjects,"  and  the  unca- 
nomcal  and  forced  elections  which  were  made  to  vacant 
dignities.  "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  have  been 
somewhat  faulty  in  this  particular  :  1  obtruded  you,  my 
lord  of  Canterbury,  upon  your  see  :  1  was  obllgecl  to  em- 
ploy both  entreaties  and  menaces,  my  lord  of  Winchester, 
to  have  you  elected  :  my  proceedings,  I  confess,  were  very 
irregular,  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Carlisle,  when  1 
raised  you  from  the  lowest  stations  to  your  present  dig- 
nities :  I  am  determined  henceforth  to  correct  these 
abuses ;  and  it  will  also  become  you,  in  order  to  make  a 
thorough  reformation,  to  resign  your  present  benefices  ; 
and  try  to  enter  again  in  a  more  regular  and  canonical 
manner.""  The  bishops,  surprised  at  these  unexpected 
sarcasms,  replied,  that  the  question  was  not  at  present 
how  to  correct  past  errors,  but  to  avoid  them  for  the  future. 
The  king  promised  redress  both  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
giievances  ;  and  the  parliament  in  return  agreed  to  grant 
him  a  supply,  a  tenth  of  trie  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and 
a  scutage  of  three  marks  on  each  knight's  fee  :  but  as  they 
had  experienced  his  frequent  breach  of  promise,  they  re- 
quired, that  he  should  ratify  the  Great  Charter  in  a  manner 
still  more  authentic  and  more  solemn  than  any  which  he 
had  hitherto  employed.  All  the  prelates  and  abbots  were 
assembled  :  they  held  burning  tapers  in  their  hands  :  the 
Great  Charter  was  read  before  them  :  they  denounced  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  every  one  who 
should  thenceforth  violate  that  fundamental  law  :  they 
threw  their  tapers  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  .Uuy  the 
soul  of  even/  one,  who  incurs  this  sentaice,  so  stink  and  cor- 
rupt in  held  The  king  bore  a  part  in  this  ceremony  ;  and 
subjoined,  "  So  help  me  God,  1  wdl  keep  all  these  articles 
inviolate,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Cnristian,  as  I  am  a 
Knight,  and  as  I  am  a  King  crowned  and  anointed."p  Yet 
was  the  tremendous  ceremony  no  sooner  finished,  than 
his  favourites,  abusing  his  weakness,  made  him  return  to 
the  same  arbitrary  and  irregular  administration ;  and  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  his  people  were  thus  perpetually 
eluded  and  disappointed.i 

All  these  imprudent  and  illegal  measures 
afforded  a  pretence  to  Simon  de  Mountfort,  simuniie 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  an  innovation  Mouriitori.  Earl 
in  the  government,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre 
from  the  feeble  and  irresolute  hand  which  held  it.  This 
nobleman  was  a  younger  son  of  that  Simon  de  Jlountfort, 
who  had  conducted,  with  such  valour  and  renown,  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  who,  tliough  he  tar- 
nished his  famous  exploits  by  cruelty  and  ambition,  had 
left  a  name  very  precious  to  all  the  bigots  of  that  age,  par- 
ticularly to  the  ecclesiastics.  A  large  inheritance  in  Eng- 
land fell  by  succession  to  this  family  ;  but  as  the  elder 
brother  enjoyed  still  more  opulent  possessions  in  France, 
and  could  not  perform  feaky  to  two  masters,  he  transferred 
his  right  to  Simon,  his  youiiger  brother,  who  came  over  to 
England,  did  homage  for  his  lands,  and  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Leicester.  Intheye«r  1238,  he  espoused 
Eleanor,  dowager  of  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  sister 
to  the  king ;'  but  the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  a 
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subject  and  a  foreigner,  tliouch.  contracted  witli  Ilenrv's 
consent,  was  loudlv  complained  of  by  the  Earl  of  Cornwall 
and  all  the  barons"  of  England  ;  and  Leicester  was  sup- 
ported ai.'ainst  their  violence,  by  the  king's  favour  and 
authority  alone.'  But  he  had  no  sooner  established  him- 
self in  Wis  possessions  and  dignities,  than  he  acquired,  by 
insinuation  and  address,  a  strong  interest  with  the  nation, 
and  gained  equally  tlie  affections  of  all  orders  of  men.  He 
lost,  however,  the  friendship  of  Henry  from  the  usual  levity 
and  fickleness  of  that  prince  ;  he  was  banished  the  court ; 
he  was  recalled ;  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
Guienne,'  where  he  did  good  ser^'ice  and  acquired  honour; 
he  was  again  disgraced  bv  the  king,  and  his  banishment 
from  court  seemed  now  final  and  irrevocable.  Henry  called 
him  traitor  to  his  face ;  Leicester  gave  him  the  lie,  and  told 
him,  that,  if  he  were  not  his  sovereign,  he  would  soon 
make  him  repent  of  that  insult.  Yet  was  this  quarrel 
accommodated,  either  from  the  good  nature  or  timidity  of 
the  king ;  and  Leicester  was  again  admitted  into  some 
degree  of  favour  and  autliority.  But  as  this  nobleman 
■was  become  too  great  to  preserve  an  entire  complaisance 
to  Henry's  humours,  and  to  act  in  subserviency  to  his 
other  minions  ;  he  found  more  advantage  in  cultivating 
his  interest  with  the  public,  and  in  inflaming  the  general 
discontents  which  prevailed  against  the  administration. 
He  filled  every  place  witli  complaints  against  the  infringe- 
ment of  tlie  Great  Charter,  the  acts  of  violence  committed 
on  the  people,  the  combination  benveen  the  Pope  and  the 
king  in  tlieir  tyranny  and  extortions,  Henry's  neglect  of 
his  native  subjects  and  barons;  and  though  himself  a 
foreigner,  he  was  more  loud  than  any  in  representing  the 
indignitv  of  submitting  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners. 
By  his  hvpocritical  pretensions  to  devotion,  he  gained  the 
favour  of  the  zealots  and  clergy  :  by  his-seeming  concern 
for  public  good,  he  acquired'the  affections  of  the  public: 
and  besides  the  private  friendships  which  he  had  culti- 
vated with  the  barons,  his  animosity  against  the  favourites 
created  a  union  of  interests  between  him  and  that  power- 
ful order. 

A  recent  quarrel,  which  broke  out  between  Leicester 
and  William  de  Valence,  Henry's  half  brother,  and  chief 
favourite,  brought  matters  to  extremitv,"  and  determined 
the  former  to  give  full  scope  to  his  bold  and  unbounded 
ambition,  which  the  laws  and  the  king's  authority  had 
hitherto  with  difficulty  restrained.  He  secretly  called  a 
meeting  of  the  most  considerable  barons,  p'articularlv 
Humphrev  de  Bohun,  High  Constable,  Roger  Bigod, 
Earl  Mafeschal,  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Glou- 
cester ;  men  who  bv  their  family  anil  possessions  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  English  nobility.  He  represented 
to  this  company  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  state,  and 
of  p-utting  the'  execution  of  tlie  laws  into  other  hands 
than  those  which  had  hitherto  appeared,  from  repeated 
experience,  so  unfit  for  the  charge  with  which  they  were 
intrusted.  He  exaggerated  the  oporessions  exercised 
against  the  lower  orders  of  the  state,  the  violations  of  the 
barons'  privileges,  the  continued  depredations  made  on 
the  clergy;  and  in  order  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of  this 
conduct,"he  appealed  to  the  Great  Charter,  which  Henry 
had  so  often  ratified,  and  which  was  calculated  to  pre- 
vent for  ever  the  return  of  those  intolerable  grievances. 
lie  magnified  the  generosity  of  their  ancestors,  who,  at  a 
great  expense  of  blood,  had  extorted  that  famous  con- 
cession from  the  crown  ;  but  lareented  their  own  dege- 
neracy, who  allowed  so  important  an  advantage,  once 
obtained,  to  be  wrested  from  them  liy  a  weak  prince  and 
by  insolent  strangers.  .iVnd  he  insisted,  that  the  king's 
word,  after  so  many  submissions  and  fruitless  promises 
on  his  part,  could  no  longer  be  relied  on ;  and  that  no- 
thing but  his  absolute  inability  to  violate  national  privi- 
leges could  henceforth  insure  the  regular  obsen-ance  of 
them.  J      ■    J 

These  topics,  which  were  founded  in  truth,  and  suited 
so  well  the  sentiments  of  the  company,  had  the  desired 
effect;  and  the  barons  embraced  a  resolution  of  redressing 
the  public  grievances,  by  taking  into  their  own  hands  the 
administration  of  government.    Henry  having  summoned 
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a  parliament,  in  expectation  of  receiving  supplies  for  his 
Sicilian  project,  the  barons  appeared  in  the  hall,  clad  in 
complete  armour,  and  with  their  swords  by  their  side : 
the  king  on  his  entry,  struck  yvith  the  unusual  appearance, 
asked  them  what  was  tlieir  purpose,  and  whether  they 
pretended  to  make  him  their  prisoner;"  Roger  Bigod 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  that  he  was  not  their  pri- 
soner, but  their  sovereign;  that  they  even  intended  to 
grant  him  large  supplies,  in  order  to  fix  his  son  on  the 
throne  of  Sicily  ;  tliat  they  only  expected  some  return  for 
this  expense  and  service ;  and  that,  as  he  had  frequently 
made  submissions  to  the  parliament,  had  acknowledged 
his  past  errors,  and  had  stiU  allowed  himself  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  same  path,  which  gave  them  such  just  reason 
of  complaint,  he  must  now  yield  to  more  strict  regula- 
tions, and  confer  authority  on  those  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  redress  the  national  grievances.  Henry,  partly 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  supply,^  jiartly  intimidated  by  the 
union  and  martial  appearance  of  tHe  barons,  agreed  to 
their  demand ;  and  promised  to  summon  another  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford,  in  order  to  digest  the  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  elect  the  persons  who  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  chief  authority. 

This  parliament,  which  the  royalists,  and     mh  Jum. 
even  the  nation,  from  experience  of  the  con-  I'"g;f,;;jJ  "^ 
fusions   that  attended    its   measures,  after- 
wards denominated  the  tnad  parliament,  met  on  the  day 
appointed  ;  and  as  all  the  barons  brought  along  with  them 
their  military  vassals,  and  appeared  with  an  armed  force, 
the  king,  who  had  taken  no  precautions  against  them, 
was  in  reality  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  all  the  terms  which  they  were  pleased  to 
impose  upon  him.    Twelve  barons  were  selected  from 
among  the  king's  ministers ;  twelve  more  were  chosen  by 
parliament :   to   these   twenty-four,  unlimited   audioritv 
was  granted  to  reform  the  state;  and  the  king  himself 
took  an  oath,  that  he  would  maintain  whatever  ordinances 
thev  should  think  proper  to  enact  for  that  purpose.^    Lei- 
cester was  at  the  head  of  this  supreme  council,  to  which 
the  legislative  power  was  thus  in  reality  transferred ;  and 
all  their  measures  were  taken  by  his  secret  influence  and 
direction.    Their  first  step  bore  a  specious  appearance 
and  seemed  well  calculated  for  the  end  which  they  pro 
fessed  to  be  the  object  of  all  these  innovations ;    they 
ordered  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by  each  county ; 
that   they   should    make   inquiry  into  the  gnevances  of 
which  tlieir  neishhourhood  had  reason  to  complain,  and 
should  attend  the  ensuing  parliament,  in  order  to  give 
information  to  that  assembly  of  the  state  of  their  particu- 
lar counties  :  ■'  a  nearer  approach  to  our  present  constitu- 
tion than  had  been  made  by  the  barons  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  when  the  knights  were  only   appointed  to 
mee?  in  their  several  counties,  and  there  to  draw  up  a 
detail  of  their  grierances.     Meanwhile  the  twenty-four 
barons  proceeded  to  enact  some  regulations,  as  a  redress 
of  such  grievances  as  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
notorious:     Thev  ordered,  that  three  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  "regularly  held  every  vear,  in  the  months 
of  February,  .Tune,  and  October;  that  a  new  sheriff  should 
be  annuallv  elected  bv  the  votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each 
county  ;  '•  that  the  she'rift"s  should  have  no  power  of  fining 
the  barons  who  did  not  attend  their  courts,  or  the  circuits 
of  the  justiciaiies  ;  that  no  heirs  should  be  committed  to 
the  wardship  of  foreigners,  and  no  castles  intrusted  to 
their  custody ;  and  that  no  new  warrens  or  forests  should 
he  created,  nor  the  revenues  of  any  counties  or  hundreds 
be  let  to  farm.      Such  were  the  regulations  which  the 
twentv-four  barons  established  at  Oxford,  for  the  redress 
of  public  grievances. 

But  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  associates,  haying 
advanced  so  far  to  satisfy  the  nation,  instead  of  continu- 
ing in  this  popular  course,  or  granting  the  king  that  sup- 
ply which  they  had  promised  him,  immediately  pro^^ded 
for  the  extension  and  continuance  of  their  own  authority. 
They  roused  anew  the  popular  clamour,  which  had  long 
prevailed  against  foreigners ;  and  they  fell  with  tlie  utmost 
violence  on  the  king's  half-brothers,  who  were  supposed 
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to  he  the  authors  of  all  national  Grievances,  and  whom 
llenry  had  no  longer  any  power  to  protect.  Tlie  four 
brothers,  sensible  of  their  dan'.'er,  took  to  flight,  with  an 
intention  of  niakin-r  their  escape  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
thev  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  barons ;  Aymer,  one  of 
the  brothers,  who  liad  been  elected  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, took  shelter  in  his  episcopal  palace,  and  carried 
the  others  along  with  him;  they  were  surrounded  in  that 
iilace,  and  threatened  to  be  dracged  out  by  force,  and  to 
I>e  punished  for  their  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  and  the 
king,  pleading  the  sacredness  of  an  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tuary, was  glad  to  extricate  them  from  this  danger  by 
banishing  them  the  kingdom.  In  this  act  of  violence,  as 
well  as  in  the  former  usurpations  of  the  barons,  the  queen 
and  her  uncles  were  thought  to  have  secretly  concurred ; 
being  jealous  of  the  credit  acquired  by  the  brothers,  which, 
they  found,  had  eclipsed  and  annihilated  their  own. 
lsurp»rions of        But  the  subsequent   proceedings   of  the 

ili«  baicus.  twenty-four  barons  were  sufficient  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  prove  their  intention  of  re- 
ducing, for  ever,  both  the  king  and  the  people  under  the 
arbin^ry  power  of  a  very  narrow  aristocracy,  which  must  at 
last  have  terminated  either  in  anarchy,  or  in  a  violent 
usurpation  and  tyranny.  They  pretended  that  they  had 
not  yet  digested  all  the  regulations  necessary  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  state  and  for  the  redress  of  grievances ; 
and  they  must  still  retain  their  power,  till  that  great  pur- 
pose were  thoroughly  effected  ;  in  other  words,  that  thev 
must  be  perpetual  governors,  and  must  continue  to  reform, 
till  they  were  pleased  to  abdicate  their  authority.  They 
formed  an  association  among  themselves,  and  swore  that 
tliey  would  stand  by  each  other  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes; they  displaced  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer ;  and  advanced 
either  themselves  or  iheir  own  creatures  in  iheir  place. 
Even  the  offices  of  the  king's  household  were  disposed  of 
at  their  pleasure ;  the  government  of  all  the  castles  was 
put  into  hands  in  whom  they  found  reason  to  confide ;  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  being  thus  transterred  to 
them,  they  ventured  to  impose  an  oath,  by  which  all  the 
subjects  were  obliged  to  swear,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
declared  public  enemies,  that  they  would  obey  and  exe- 
cute all  the  regulations,  both  known  and  unknown,  of  the 
twenty-four  barons :  and  all  this,  for  the  greater  glorv  of 
God,  the  honour  of  the  church,  the  service  of  the  king, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom.'  No  one  dared  to 
withstand  this  tyrannical  authority.  Prince  Edward  him- 
self, the  king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  began 
to  give  indications  of  that  great  and  manly  spirit,  which 
appeared  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  was,  after 
making  some  opposition,  constrained  to  take  that  oath, 
which  really  deposed  his  father  and  his  family  from  sove- 
reign authority.''  Earl  Warrenne  was  the  laJst  person  in 
the  kingdom  that  could  be  brought  to  give  the  confederated 
barons  this  mark  of  submission. 

But  the  twenty-four  barons,  not  content  with  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  royal  power,  introduced  an  innovation  in  the 
constitution  of  parliament,  which  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
])ortance.  They  ordained,  that  this  assembly  shouldchoose 
a  committee  of  twelve  perstns,  who  shoul3,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  session,  possess  the  authority  of  the  whole  par- 
liament, and  should  attend,  on  a  summons,  the  person  of 
the  king,  in  all  his  motions.  But  so  powerful  were  these 
barons,  that  this  regulation  was  also  submitted  to ;  the 
whole  government  was  overthrown,  or  fixed  on  new  foun- 
dations ;  and  the  monarchy  was  totally  subverted,  without 
its  being  possible  for  the  ting  to  strike  a  single  stroke  in 
defence  of  the  constitution  against  the  newly-erected 
oligarchy. 

'\-  D  1550  '^^  report  that  the  King  of  the  Romans  in- 
tended to  pay  a  visit  to  England, gavealarm  to 
the  ruling  barons,  who  dreaded  lest  the  extensive  influence 
and  established  authority  of  that  prince  would  be  employed 
to  restore  tlie  prerogatives  of  his  family,  and  overturn  their 
plan  of  government.":  Thev  sent  over  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, who  met  him  at  St.  Omars;  asked  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  barons,  the  reason  of  his  journey,  and  how 
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loni;  he  intended  to  stay  in  England ;  and  insisted,  tliat, 
before  he  entered  the  kiiigdoiu,  he  should  swear  to  observe 
the  regulations  established  at  Oxford.  On  Richard's  re- 
fusal to  take  this  oath,  they  prepared  to  resist  him  as  a 
public  enemy  ;  they  fitted  out  a  tieet,  assembled  an  army, 
and  exciting  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  people  against 
foreigners,  from  whom  they  had  suffered  so  maiiv  oppres- 
sions, spread  the  report,  tliat  Richard,  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  strangers,  meant  to  restore  by  force  the  authority  of 
his  exiled  brotheis,  and  to  violate  all  the  securities  provided 
for  public  liberty.  The  King  of  the  Romans  was  at  last 
obliged  to  .submit  to  the  terms  required  of  him.d 

But  the  barons,  in  proportion  to  their  continuance  in 
power,  began  gradually  to  lose  that  popularity  which  had 
assisted  them  in  obtaining  it ;  and  men  repined,  that  regu- 
lations, which  were  occasionally  established  for  the  reform- 
ation of  the  state,  were  likely  to  become  perpetual,  and  to 
subvert  entirely  the  ancient  constitution.  'They  were  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  power  of  the  nobles,  ahvay  s  oppressive, 
should  now  exert  itself  without  control,  by  removing  the 
counterpoise  of  the  crown ;  and  their  fears  were  increased 
by  some  new  edicts  of  the  barons,  which  were  plainly  cal- 
culated to  procure  to  themselves  an  impunity  in  all  their 
violences.  They  appointed  that  the  circuits  of  the  itine- 
rant justices,  the  sole  check  on  their  arbitrary  conduct, 
should  be  held  only  once  in  seven  years ;  and  men  easily 
saw  that  a  remedy,  which  returned  after  such  long  inter- 
vals, against  an  oppressive  power,  which  was  perpetual, 
would  prove  to'ally  insignificant  and  useless.*  The  cry 
became  loud  in  the  nation,  that  the  barons  should  finish 
their  intended  regulations.  The  knights  of  the  shires,  who 
seem  now  to  have  been  pretty  regularly  assembled,  and 
sometimes  in  a  separate  House,  made  remonstrances  against 
the  slowness  of  their  proceedings.  They  represented  that, 
though  the  king  had  performed  all  the  conditions  required 
of  hun,  the  bai-ons  had  hitherto  done  nothing  for  the  public 
good,  and  had  only  been  careful  to  promote  their  o\^Ti 
private  advantage,  and  to  make  inroads  on  royal  authority; 
and  they  even  appealed  to  Prince  Edward,  and  claimed 
his  interposition  for  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the 
reformation  of  the  government.'  The  prince  replied,  that 
though  it  «^s  from  constraint,  and  contrary  to  his  pri\'ate 
sentiments,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  provisions  of 
Oxford,  he  was  determined  to  obsene  his  oath.  But  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  barons,  requiring  them  to  bring  tlieir 
undertaking  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  fufil  their  en- 
gagements to  the  public  :  otherwise  he  menaced  them,  that 
at  the  expense  of  his  life  he  would  oblige  them  to  do  their 
duty,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  pro- 
moting the  interests,  and  satisfying  the  just  wishes,  of^the 
nation. 3 

The  barons,  urged  by  so  pressing  a  necessity,  published 
at  last  a  new  code  of  ordinances  for  the  reformation  of  the 
slate ;''  but  the  expectations  of  the  people  were  extremely 
disappointed,  when  they  found  that  these  consisted  only 
of  some  trivial  alterations  in  the  municipal  law,  and  still 
more,  when  the  barons  pretended  that  the  task  was  not  yet 
finished,  and  that  they  must  further  prolong  their  autho- 
rity, in  order  to  bring  the  work  of  reformation  to  the  de- 
sired period.  Tlie  cuiTent  of  popularity  was  now  much 
turned  to  the  side  of  the  cromi ;  and  the  barons  had  little 
to  rely  on  for  their  support,  besides  the  private  influence 
and  power  of  their  families,  which,  though  exorbitant,  was 
likely  to  prove  inferior  to  the  combination  of  king  and 
people.  Even  this  basis  of  power  was  daily  weakened  by 
their  intestine  jealousies  and  animosities ;  their  ancient  and 
inveterate  quarrels  broke  out  when  they  came  to  share  the 
spoils  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  riv-alship  between  the  Earls 
of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  the  chief  leaders  among  them, 
began  to  disjoint  the  whole  confederacy.  The  latter,  more 
moderate  in  his  pretensions,  was  desirous  of  stopping  or 
retarding  the  career  of  the  barons'  usurpations ;  but  the 
former,  enraged  at  the  opposition  which  he  met  with  in  his 
owTi  partv,  pretended  to  throw  up  all  concern  in  English 
affairs,  and  he  retired  into  France.' 

The  kingdom  of  France,  the  only  state  with  which  Eng- 
land had  any  considerable  intercourse,  was  at  this  time 
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gos'erned  by  Lewis  IX.  a  prince  of  the  most  singular 
character  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  records  of  his- 
tory. Tliis  monarch  united  to  the  mean  and  abject  super- 
stition of  a  monk,  all  tlie  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the 
greatest  liero;  and,  what  may  be  deemed  more  extraordi- 
nary, the  justice  and  integrity  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  the 
mildness  and  humanity  of  an  accomplished  philosopher. 
So  far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  divisions  among  the 
English,  or  attempting  to  expel  those  dangerous  rivals 
from  the  provinces  which  they  still  possessed  in  France, 
he  had  entertained  many  sci-uples  with  regard  to  the  sen- 
tence of  attainder  pronounced  against  the  king's  father,  had 
even  expressed  some  intention  of  restoring  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  was  only  prevented  from  taking  that  impruaent 
resolution  by  tlie  united  remonstrances  of  his  own  barons, 
who  represented  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  measure,'' 
and,  what  had  a  greater  influence  on  Lewis,  the  justice  of 
punishing,  by  a  legal  sentence,  the  barbarity  and  felony  of 
John.  Whenever  this  prince  interposed  in  English  affairs. 
It  was  always  yvith  an  intention  of  composing  the  differences 
between  the  king  and  his  nobility;  he  recommended  to 
botli  parties  every  peaceable  and  reconciling  measure ;  and 
he  used  all  his  authority  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  his 
native  subject,  to  bend  him  to  compliance  with  Henry. 
•  He  made  a  treaty  with  England,  at  a  time 

-111  ay.  -vvlien  the  distractions  of  that  kingdom  were 
at  the  greatest  height,  and  when  the  king's  authority  was 
totally  annihilated;  and  the  terms  which  he  granted  might, 
even  in  a  more  prosperous  state  of  their  affairs,  be  deemed 
reasonable  and  advantageous  to  the  English.  He  yielded 
up  some  territories  which  had  been  conquered  from  Poictou 
and  Guienne ;  he  insured  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
latter  province  to  Henry  :  he  agreed  to  pay  that  prince  a 
large  sum  of  money  ;  and  he  only  required  that  the  king 
should,  in  return,  make  a  final  cession  of  Normandy,  and 
the  other  provinces,  which  he  could  never  entertain  any 
hopes  of  recovering  by  force  of  arms.'  This  cession  was 
ratified  by  Henry,  by  Kis  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
by  the  King  of  the  Tlomans  and  his  three  sons  :  Leicester 
alone,  either  moved  by  a  vain  arrogance,  or  desirous  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  English  populace,  protested 
against  the  deed,  and  insisted  on  the  right,  however  distant, 
which  might  accrue  to  his  consort.""  Lewis  saw,  in  his 
obstinacy,  the  unbounded  ambiton  of  the  man ;  and  as 
the  barons  insisted  that  tlie  money  due  by  treaty  should 
be  at  their  disposal,  not  at  Henry's ;  he  also  saw,  and 
probably  with  regret,  the  low  condition  to  which  this 
monarch,  who  had  more  erred  from  weakness  than  from 
any  bad  intentions,  was  reduced  by  the  turbulence  of  his 
own  subjects. 

A  D  i""i  But  the  situation  of  Henry  soon  after  wore 
■  "  ■  a  more  favourable  aspect.  The  twenty-four 
barons  had  now  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  near  three 
years ;  and  had  visibly  employed  it,  not  for  the  reformation 
of  the  state,  which  was  tneir  first  pretence,  but  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  themselves  and  of  their  families.  Tlie 
breach  of  trust  was  apparent  to  all  the  world  :  every  order 
of  men  felt  it,  and  murmured  against  it :  the  dissensions 
among  the  barons  themselves,  which  increased  the  evil, 
made  also  the  remedy  more  obvious  and  easy :  and  tlie 
secret  desertion,  in  particular,  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
to  the  crowT],  seemea  to  promise  Henry  certain  success  in 
any  attempt  to  resume  his  authority.  Yet  durst  he  not 
take  that  step,  so  reconcilable  both  to  justice  and  policy, 
without  making  a  previous  application  to  Rome,  and  desir- 
ing an  absolution  from  his  oaths  and  engagements." 

I'he  Pope  was  at  this  time  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  barons ;  who,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people  and  clergy  of  England,  had  expelled  all  the 
Italian  ecclesiastics,  had  confiscated  their  benefices,  and 
seemed  determined  to  maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  English  church,  in  w^hich  the  rights  of  patronage, 
belonging  to  their  own  families,  were  included.  The  ex- 
treme animosity  of  the  English  clergy  against  the  Italians, 
was  also  a  source  of  his  disgust  to  this  order;  and  an 
attempt,  which  had  been  made  by  tliem  for  further  liberty 
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and  greater  independence  on  the  civil  power,  was  therefore 
less  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome."  About  the  same 
time  that  the  barons  at  Oxford  had  annihilated  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  met  in  a  synod  at 
Merton,  and  passed  several  ordinances,  which  were  no  less 
calculated  to  promote  their  own  grandeur  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown.  They  decreed,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  try 
ecclesiastics  by  secular-  judges ;  tliat  the  clergy  were  not 
to  regard  any  prohibitions  from  civil  courts ;  that  lay 
patrons  had  no  right  to  confer  spiritual  benefices ;  that  the 
magistrate  was  obliged,  yvithout  further  inquiry,  to  imprison 
all  excommunicated  persons ;  and  that  ancient  usage, 
without  any  particular  grant  or  charter,  was  a  sufficient 
authority  for  any  clerical  possessions  or  privileges.P  About 
a  century  before,  these  claims  would  have  been  supported 
by  the  court  of  Rome  beyond  the  most  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  faith  :  they  were  the  chief  points  maintained  by 
the  great  mart>T,  Becket ;  and  his  resolution  in  defending 
them  had  exalted  him  to  the  high  station  which  he  held 
in  the  catalogue  of  Romish  saints.  But  principles  were 
changed  with  the  times  :  the  Pope  was  become  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  great  independence  of  the  English  clergv, 
which  made  them  stand  less  in  need  of  his  protection,  and 
even  imboldened  them  to  resist  his  autliority,  and  to  com- 
plain of  the  preference  given  to  the  Italian  courtiers,  whose 
interests,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  were  the  chief  object  of 
his  concern.  He  was  ready,  therefore,  on  the  king's  appli- 
cation, to  annul  these  new  constitutions  of  tlie  church  of 
F.rgland.i  And,  at  the  same  time,  he  absolved  the  king, 
and  all  his  subjects,  from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken 
to  obsen-e  the  provisions  of  Oxford.' 

Prince  Edward,  whoseliberal  mind, thongh  _. 
in  such  early  youth,  had  taught  him  the  great  "°"  ""'  ' 
prejudice  which  his  father  had  incurred,  by  his  levity,  in- 
constancy, and  frequent  breach  of  promise,  refused  for  a 
long  time  to  take  advantage  of  this  absolution ;  and  de- 
clared, that  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  how  unreasonable 
soever  in  themselves,  and  how  much  soever  abused  by  the 
barons,  ought  still  to  be  adhered  to  bv  those  who  had 
sworn  to  observe  them  :*  he  himself  had  been  constrained 
by  violence  to  take  that  oath  ;  vet  was  he  determined  to 
keep  it.  By  this  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  prince  acquired 
the  confidence  of  all  parties,  and  was  afterwards  enabled 
to  recover  fully  the  royal  authority,  and  to  perform  such 
great  actions,  both  during  his  own  reign  and  that  of  his 
father. 

The  situation  of  England,  during  this  period,  as  well  as 
that  of  most  European  kingdoms,  y^-as  somewhat  peculiar. 
Tliere  was  no  regular  military  force  maintained  in  the 
nation :  the  sword,  however,  was  not,  properly  speaking, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people :  the  barons  were  alone  intrust- 
ed with  the  defence  of  the  community ;  and  after  any 
effort  which  they  made,  either  against  their  own  prince  or 
against  foreigners,  as  the  military  retainers  departed  home, 
the  armies  were  disbanded,  and  could  not  speedily  be  re- 
assembled at  pleasure.  It  yvas  easy,  therefore,  for  a  few 
barons,  by  a  combination,  to  get  the  start  of  the  other 
party,  to  collect  suddenly  their  troops,  and  to  appear  un- 
expectedly in  the  field  with  an  army,  which  their  antago- 
nists, though  equal,  or  even  superior  in  power  and  interest, 
would  not  daie  to  encounter.  Hence  the  sudden  revolu- 
tions, which  often  took  place  in  those  governments : 
hence  the  frequent  victories  obtained,  without  a  blow,  by 
one  faction  over  the  other :  and  hence  it  happened,  that 
the  seeming  prevalence  of  a  party  was  seldom  a  prognostic 
of  its  long  continuance  in  power  and  authority. 

The  king,  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
Pope's  absolution  from  his  oath,  accom- 
)ianied  yvith  menaces  of  excommunication  against  all  oppo- 
nents, trusting  to  the  countenance  of  the  church,  to  the 
support  promfsed  him  by  many  considerable  barons,  and 
to  tlie  returning  favour  of  the  people,  immediately  took 
off  the  mask.  After  justifying  his  conduct  by  a  procla- 
mation, in  yvhich  he  set  forth  the  private  ambition,  and  the 
breach  of  trust,  conspicuous  in  Leicester  and  his  associ- 
ates, he  declared,  that  he  had  resumed  the  government, 
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and  was  dc-termined  thenceforth  to  exert  die  royal  autho- 
rity for  the  protection  of  his  subject*.  He  removed  Husih 
le'Despenser  and  Nicholas  de  Ely,  tlie  justiciary  and 
chancellor  appointed  by  the  barons :  and  put  Philip 
Basset  and  \\  alter  de  Jilerton  in  their  place.  He  substi- 
tuted new  sheriffs  in  all  the  counties,  men 
pn  .  ^j.  p||3j.ap{gf  an(j  honour :  he  placed  new 
governors  in  most  of  the  castles :  he  changed  all  the 
officers  of  his  household  :  he  summoned  a  parliament,  in 
which  the  resumption  of  his  authority  was  ratified,  with 
only  five  dissenting  voices :  and  the  barons,  after  making 
one  fruitless  effort  to  take  the  kuig  by  surprise  at  Wm- 
chester,  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  those  new  regula- 
tions.' 

The  king,  in  order  to  cut  off  every  objection  to  his  con- 
duct, offered  to  refer  all  the  differences  between  him  and 
the  F^arl  of  Leicester,  to  Margaret,  Queen  of  France." 
The  celebrated  integrity  of  Lewis  gave  a  mighty  influence 
to  atiy  decision  which  issued  from  his  court ;  and  Henry 
probably  hoped,  that  the  gallantry,  on  which  all  barons,  as 
true  knights,  valued  themselves,  would  make  them  ashamed 
not  to  submit  to  the  award  of  that  princess.  Lewis  merit- 
ed the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  By  an  admirable 
conduct,  probably  as  political  as  just,  he  continually  inter- 
posed his  good  offices  to  allay  the  civil  discords  of  the 
English  :  he  forwarded  all  healing  measures,  which  might 
give  security  to  botli  parties :  and  he  still  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  soothe,  by  persuasion,  the  fierce  ambition 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  convince  him  how  much 
it  was  his  duty  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  authority  of  his 
sovereign. 

D  i-'c-a  T^^l  bold  and  artful  conspirator  was  no- 
wise discouraged  bv  the  bad  success  of  his 
past  enterprises.  The  death  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, who  was  his  chief  rival  in  power,  and  who,  before 
his  decease,  had  joined  the  royal  party,  seemed  to  open  a 
new  field  to  his  violence,  and  to  expose  the  throne  to 
fresh  insults  and  injuries.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king 
professed  his  intentions  of  obsening  strictly  the  Great 
Charter,  even  of  maintaining  all  the  regulations  made  by 
the  reforming  barons  at  Oxford  or  afterwards,  except 
those  which  entirely  annihilated  the  royal  authority  :  these 
jKiwerfiil  chieftains,  now  obnoxious  to  the  court,  could  not 
peaceably  resign  the  hopes  of  entire  independence  and 
uncontrolled  power,  with  which  they  had.  flattered  them- 
selves, and  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.    Many  of 

ciiii  wars  of  them   engaged  in   Leicester's  views :    and 

Uie  iMioDs.  among  the  rest,  Gilbert,  the  young  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  brought  him  a  mighty  accession  of  power, 
from  the  extensive  authority  possessed  by  that  opulent 
family.  Even  Henry,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
commonly  called  Henry  d'Allraaine,  though  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  joined  the  party  of  the  barons  against  the  kins:, 
the  head  of  his  own  ramily.  Leicester  himself,  who  still 
resided  in  France,  secretly  formed  the  links  of  this  great 
conspiracy,  and  planned  the  whole  scheme  of  operations. 

The  princes  of  W  ales,  notwithstandins  the  great  power 
of  the  monarchs,  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  line,  still 
preserved  authority  in  their  own  country.  -  Though  they 
had  often  been  constrained  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of 
England,  they  were  with  ditliculty  retained  in  subordina- 
tion, or  even  in  peace :  and  almost  through  everv  reign 
since  the  Conquest,  they  had  infested  the  English  fron- 
tiers with  such  petty  incursions  and  sudden  inroads,  as 
seldom  merit  to  have  place  in  a  general  history.  Tlie 
English,  still  content  with  repelling  their  invasions,  and 
chasing  them  back  into  thei.-  mountains,  had  never  pur- 
sued the  advantages  obtained  over  them,  nor  been  able, 
even  under  their  greatest  and  most  active  princes,  to  fix 
a  total,  or  so  much  as  a  feudal,  subjection  on  the  country. 
This  advantage  was  reserved  to  the  present  king,  the 
weakest  and  most  indolent.  In  the  year  1237,  Lewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wale's,  declinins;  in  years  and  broken  with  in- 
firmities, but  still  more  harassed  w  ith  the  rebellion  and 
undutiful  behaviour  of  his  youngest  son,  Griffin,  had  re- 
course to  the  protection  of  Henry ;  and  consentins  to 
subject  his  principality,  which  had  so  long  maintained,  or 
soon  recovered,  its  independence,  to  vassalage  under  the 
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crown  of  England,  had  purchased  security  and  tranquillity 
on  these  dishonourable  terms.  His  eldest  son  and  heir, 
David,  renewed  the  homage  to  England ;  and  having 
taken  his  brother  prisoner,  delivered  him  into  Henry's 
hands,  who  committed  him  to  custody  in  the  Tower.  That 
prince,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  lost  his  life  in 
the  attempt ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  freed  from  the  ap- 
prehensions of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  paid  thenceforth  less 
regard  to  the  English  monarch,  and  even  renewed  those 
incui-sions,  by  which  the  Welch,  during  so  many  ages, 
had  been  accustomed  to  infest  the  English  borders.  Le- 
wellyn, however,  the  son  of  Griffin,  who  succeeded  to  his 
uncle,  had  been  obliged  to  renew  the  homage,  which  was 
now  claimed  by  England  as  an  established  right ;  but  he 
was  well  pleased  to  iuflame  those  civil  discords,  on  which 
he  rested  his  present  security,  and  founded  his  hopes  of 
future  independence.  He  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  collecting  all  the  force  of  his 
principality,  invaded  England  with  an  army  of  30,000 
men.  He  ravaged  the  lands  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  of 
all  the  barons  who  adhered  to  the  crown  ;^  he  marched 
into  Cheshire,  and  committed  like  depredations  on  Prince 
Edward's  territories ;  every  place,  where  his  disorderly 
troops  appeared,  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and 
though  Mortimer,  a  gallant  and  expert  soldier,  made  stout 
resistance,  it  was  found  necessary  that  the  prince  himself 
should  head  the  army  against  this  invader.  Edward  re- 
pulsed Prince  LewelKii,  and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  :  but  he  was  prevented 
from  making  further  progress  against  the  enemy,  by  the 
disorders  which  soon  after  broke  out  in  England. 

The  Welch  in\'asion  was  the  appointed  signal  for  the 
malcontent  barons  to  rise  in  arms,  and  Leicester,  coming 
over  secretly  from  France,  collected  all  the  forces  of  his 
party,  and  commenced  an  open  rebellion.  He  seized  the 
person  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  a  prelate  obnoxious  to 
all  the  inferior  clergv,  on  account  of  his  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  court  of  Rome.v  Simon,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
and  John  Mansel,  because  they  had  published  the  Pope's 
bull,  absolving  the  king  and  kingdom  from  their  oaths  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  were  made  prisoners, 
and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  party.  Tlie  king's  de- 
mesnes were  ravaged  with  unbounded  fury  ;'■  and  as  it 
was  Leicester's  interest  to  allure  to  his  side,  by  the  hopes 
of  plunder,  all  the  disorderly  ruSians  in  England,  he  gave 
them  a  general  licence  to  pillage  the  barons  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  even  all  neutral  persons.  But  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal resources  of  his  faction  was  the  populace  oi  the 
cities,  particularly  of  London ;  and  as  he  had,  by  his 
liypocritical  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  his  zeal  against 
Rome,  engaged  the  monks  and  lower  ecclesiastics  in  his 
party,  his  dominion  over  the  inferior  ranks  of  men  became 
uncontrollable.  Thomas  Fitz-Richard,  Mayor  of  London, 
a  furious  and  licentious  man,  gave  the  countenance  of 
authority  to  these  disorders  in  the  capital ;  and  having 
declared  war  against  the  substantial  citizens,  he  loosened 
all  the  bands  of  government,  by  which  that  turbulent  city 
was  commonly  but  ill  restrained.  On  the  approach  of 
Easter,  the  zeal  of  superstition,  the  appetite  for  plunder, 
or  what  is  often  as  prevalent  with  the  populace,  as  either 
of  these  motives,  tne  pleasure  of  committing  havoc  and 
destruction,  prompted  them  to  attack  the  unhappy  Jews, 
who  were  first  pilloged  without  resistance,  then  massacred 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred  persons.'  The  Lombard 
bankers  were  next  exposed  to  the  rage  of  tlie  people ;  and 
though,  by  taking  sanctuary  in  the  churches,  they  escaped 
with  their  lives,  all  their  money  and  goods  became  a  prey 
to  the  licentious  multitude.  Even  the  houses  of  the  rich 
citizens,  though  English,  were  attacked  by  night ;  and  way 
was  made  bv  sword  and  by  fire  to  the  pillage  of  their 
goods,  and  often  to  the  destruction  of  their  persons.  The 
queen,  who,  though  defended  by  the  Tower,  was  terrified 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  such'  dangerous  commotions, 
resolved  to  go  bv  water  to  the  castle  of  \\  indsor ;  but  as 
she  approached  the  bridge,  the  populace  assembled  against 
her :  the  cry  ran,  drmcn  the  witch  ;  and  besides  abusing 
her  with  the  most  opprobrious  language,  and  pelting  her 
with  rotten  eggs  and  dirt,  they  had  prepared  large  stones 
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to  sink  her  barge,  when  she  should  attempt  to  shoot  the 
liridge ;  and  she  was  so  frightened,  tliat  snc  returned  to 
the  Tower.b 

Tlie  violence  and  fury  of  Leicester's  faction  had  risen  to 
such  a  hcijrht  in  all  |)arts  of  England,  that  the  king,  unable 
to  resist  their  power,  was  obliged  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  of 
jieace;  and  to  make  an  accommodation  with  the  barons 

on  the  most  disad^-antageous  terms.":  He 
"^'  agreed  to  confirm  anew  tlie  provisions  of 
Oxford,  even  those  which  entirely  annihilated  the  royal 
autliority ;  and  the  barons  were  again  re-instated  in  the 
sovereignty  of  tlie  kingdom.  They  restored  Hugh  le 
Despenser  to  the  office  of  chief  justiciary  ;  they  appointed 
their  own  creatures  sheriff's  in  every  county  of  England ; 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  royal  castles  and  fortresses ; 
they  even  named  all  the  officers  of  the  king's  household ; 

and  they  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet 

at  \\  estminster,  in  order  to  settle  more  fully 
their  jilan  of  government.  Thev  here  produced  a  new 
list  of  twenty-four  barons,  to  wliom  diey  proposed  that 
the  administration  should  be  entirely  committed ;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  authority  of  this  junto  should  con- 
tinue, not  only  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  but  also 
during  that  of  Prince  Edward. 

This  prince,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  royal  party,  had 
unhappily,  before  the  king's  accommodation  with  tlie 
barons,  Seen  taken  prisoner  by  Leicester  in  a  parley  at 
^V'indsor ;  ^  and  that  misfortune,  more  than  auy  other  in- 
cident, had  determined  Henry  to  submit  to  the  ignomini- 
ous conditions  imposed  upon  him.  But  Edward,  having 
recovered  his  liberty  by  tne  treaty,  employed  his  activity 
in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  his  family ;  and  he  gamed  a 
great  party  even  among  those  who  had  at  first  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  barons,  His  cousin  Henry  d'Allmaine, 
Roger  Bigod,  Earl  Marshal,  Earl  Warrenne,  Humphrey 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  John  Lord  Basset,  Ralph  Bas- 
set, Hammond  I'Estrange,  Roger  jMortimer,  Henry  de 
Piercy,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger  de  Leyboume,  with  almost 
all  the  Lords  Marchers,  as  they  were  called,  on  the  borders 
of  Wales  and  of  Scotland,  the  most  warlike  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  declared  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause :  and  hos- 
tilities, which  were  scarcely  well  composed,  were  again  re- 
newed in  every  part  of  England.  But  the  near  balance  of 
the  parties,  joined  to  the  universal  clamour  of  the  people, 
obliged  the  king  and  barons  to  open  anew  the  negocia- 
tions  for  peace;  and  it  was  agreed,  by  both  sides,  to  submit 
their  differences  to  tlie  arbitration  of  the  King  of  France.' 
Keierpncetoilic  Tliis  virtuous  priucc,  the  only  man  who, 
Umi  01  Fmnce.  [a  like  circumstances,  could  safely  have  been 
intrusted  with  such  an  authority  by  a  neighbouring  nation, 
had  never  ceased  to  interpose  his  good  offices  between  tlie 
English  factions ;  and  had  even,  during  the  short  inter\al 
of  peace,  invited  over  to  Paris  both  the  king  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  diff'erences  be- 
tween them ;  but  found,  that  the  fears  and  animosities  on 
Ijotli  sides,  as  well  as  the  ambition  of  Leicester,  were  so 
violent,  as  to  render  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual.  But 
when  this  solemn  appeal,  ratified  by  the  oatlis  and  sub- 
scriptions of  the  leadei-s  in  both  factions,  was  made  to  his 
judgment,  he  was  not  discouraged  from  pursuinghis  honour- 
able purpose :  he  summoned  the  states  of  France  at  Amiens ; 
A  n  i»fi4     and  there,  in  the  presence  of  that  assembly,  as 

well  as  ill  that  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
Peter  de  Montfort,  Leicester's  son,  he  brought  this  great 
cause  to  a  trial  and  examination.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
provisions  of  Oxford,  even  had  they  not  been  extorted  by 
force,  had  they  not  been  so  exorbitant  in  their  nature,  and  sub- 
versive oftheancient  constitution,  wereexpressly  established 
;is  a  temporary  expedient,  and  could  not  without  breach  of 
„  trust,  be  rendered  perpetual  by  the  barons. 

^'  He  therefore  annulled  these  provisions  ;  re- 
stored to  the  king  the  possession  of  his  castles,  and  the 
power  of  nomination  to  the  great  offices;  allowed  him  to 
retain  what  foreigners  he  pleased  in  his  kingdom,  and 
even  to  confer  on  them  places  of  trust  and  dignity ;  and 
in  a  word,  re-established  the  royal  power  in  the  same  con- 
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dition  on  which  it  stood  before  the  meeting  of  Uie  parlia- 
ment at  Oxford.  But  while  he  thus  suppressed  dangerous 
innovations,  and  preserved  unimpaired  the  prerogatives  of 
the  English  crown,  he  was  not  negligent  of  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  and  besides  ordering  that  a  eeneral  amnesty 
sliould  De  granted  for  all  past  offences,  he  declared  that 
his  award  was  not  any  wise  meant  to  derogate  from  the 
[irivileges  and  liberties  which  the  nation  enjoyed  by  any 
former  concessions  or  charters  of  tlie  crown.' 

This  equitable  sentence  was  no  sooner  known  in  Eng- 
land, than  Leicester  and  his  confederates  determined  to 
reject  it,  and  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  procure 
to  themselves  more  safe  and  advantageous  conditions.s 
\\  ithout  regard  to  his  oaths  and  subscrip-  Renewal  of  the 
tions,  that  enterprising  conspirator  directed  tnUuiirs. 
his  two  sons,  Richard  and  Peter  de  IMontfort,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Robert  de  F'errars,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  attack  the 
city  of  Worcester ;  while  Henrv  and  Simon  de  Montfort, 
two  others  of  his  sons,  assisted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
were  ordered  to  lay  waste  the  estate  of  Roger  de  JMorti- 
mer. He  himself  resided  at  London  ;  and  employing  as  his 
instrument  Fitz-Richard  the  seditious  mayor,  who  had 
violently  and  illegally  prolonged  his  autliority,  he  wrought 
up  that  city  to  the  highest  ferment  and  agitation.  The 
jiopulace  formed  themselves  into  bands  and  companies  ; 
chose  leaders  ;  practised  all  military  exercises ;  committed 
violence  on  tlie  royalists  :  and  to  give  them  greater  coun- 
tenance in  their  disorders,  an  association  was  entered  into 
between  the  city  and  eighteen  great  barons,  never  to  make 
peac&  with  the  king  but  by  common  consent  and  approba- 
tion. At  the  head  of  those  who  swore  to  maintain  this 
association,  were  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  Gloucester,  and 
Derby,  with  le  Despenser,  the  chief  justiciary ;  men  who 
had  all  previously  sworn  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the 
French  monarch.  Their  only  pretence  for  this  breach  of 
faith  %vas,  that  tlie  latter  part  of  Lewis's  sentence  was,  as 
they  affirmed,  a  contradiction  to  the  former :  he  ratified  the 
charter  of  liberties,  yet  annulled  the  provisions  of  Oxford ; 
which  were  only  cidculated,  as  thev  maintained,  to  pre- 
serve that  charter ;  and  without  wliicli,  in  their  estimation, 
thev  had  no  security  for  its  obsenance. 

Tlie  king  and  prince,  finding  a  civil  war  inevitable,  pre- 
pared themselves  for  defence ;  and  summouingthe  militarv 
vassals  from  all  quarters,  and  being  reinforced  by  Baliol, 
lord  of  Galloway,  Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale,  Heniy 
Piercy,  John  Comyn,ii  and  other  barons  of  the  north,  they 
composed  an  army,  formidable  as  well  from  its  numbers 
as  its  military  prowess  and  experience.  The  first  enter- 
]irise  of  the  royalists  was  the  attack  of  Northampton,  which 
was  defended  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  many  of  the 
principal  barons' of  that  party  :  -and  a  breach  being  made 
in  the  walls  by  Philip  Basset,  the  place  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  both  the  governor  and  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners.  The  royalists  marched  thence  to 
Leicester    and    Nottingham ;   both   which  ''" ' 

places  having:  opened  tlieir  gates  to  them.  Prince  Edward 
proceeded  with  a  detachment  into  the  county  of  Derby,  in 
order  to  ravage  with  fire  and  sword  the  lands  of  the  earl  of 
that  name,  and  take  revenge  on  him  for  his  disloyalty- 
Like  maxims  of  war  prevailed  with  both  parties  through- 
out England  ;  and  the  kingdom  was  tlius  exposed  in  a 
moment  to  greater  devastation,  from  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  barons,  than  it  would  have  suffered  from  many  years 
of  foreign  or  even  domestic  hostilities,  conducted  by  more 
humane  and  more  generous  principles. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Leicester,  master  of  London,  and  of  the 
counties  in  the  south-east  of  England,  formed  the  siege  of 
Rochester,  which  alone  declared  for  the  king  in  those 
parts,  and  which,  besides  Earl  Warrenne,  the  governor, 
was  garrisoned  by  many  noble  and  powerful  barons  of  the 
royal  party.  The  king  and  prince  hastened  from  Notting- 
ham, where  they  were  then  quartered,  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  ;  and  on  their  approach,  Leicester  raised  the  siege, 
and  retreated  to  London,  which  being  the  centre  of  his 
power,  he  was  afraid  might,  in  his  afisence,  fall  into  the 
king's  hands,  either  by  force,  or  by  a  correspondence  with 
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the  principal  citizens,  who  were  all  secretly  inclined  to  the 
royal  cause.  Reinforced  by  a  jireat  body  of  Londoners, 
and  havins  summoned  his  partisans  from  all  quarters,  he 
thousht  himself  stronsr  enough  to  ha2ard  a  general  battle 
with  the  royalists,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  tlie  nation  in 
one  great  engagement ;  which,  if  it  proved  successful, 
must  be  decisive  against  the  king,  who  had  no  retreat  for 
his  broken  troops  in  tliose  parts  ;  while  Leicester  himself, 
in  case  of  any  sinister  accident,  could  easily  take  shelter  in 
the  city.  To  give  the  better  colouring  to  his  cause,  he 
previously  sent  a  message  with  conditions  of  peace  to 
Henry,  submissive  in  the  language,  but  exorbitant  in  the 
demands  ;  ■  and  when  the  messenger  retunied  with  the  lie 
and  defiance  from  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  he  sent  a  new  message,  renouncing,  in  the  name 
of  himself  imd  of  the  associated  barons,  all  fealty  and  alle- 
giance to  Uenrv.  He  then  marched  out  of  the  citv,with 
liis  army,  divided  into  four  bodies  :  the  first  commanded 
by  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfort,  together 
with  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  had 
deserted  to  the  barons ;  the  second  led  by  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, with  William  de  Montchesney  and  John  Fitz- 
John  ;  the  third,  composed  of  Londoners,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nicholas  de  Segrave ;  the  fourth  headed  by  himself 
in  person.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Chichester  gave  a  general  abso- 
lution to  the  army,  accompanied  with  assurances,  that  if 
any  of  them  fell  in  the  ensuing  action,  they  would  infalli- 
bly be  received  into  heaven,  as  the  reward  of  their  suffering 
in  so  meritorious  a  cause. 
Battle  of  i.evvcs.      Leicester,  who  possessed  great  talents  for 

nth  May.  war,  conducted  his  march  with  such  skill 
and  secrecy,  that  he  had  well  nigh  surprised  the  royalists 
in  their  quarters  at  Lewes  in  Sussex  :  but  the  vigilance 
and  activitv  of  Prince  Edward  soon  repaired  this  negli- 
gence ;  and  he  led  out  the  king's  army  to  the  field  in  three 
bodies.  He  himself  conducted  the  van,  attended  bv  Earl 
Warrenne  and  William  de  \  alence  :  the  main  body  was 
commanded  by  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  his  son 
Henry :  the  king  himself  was  placed  in  the  rear  at  the 
head  of  his  principal  nobility.  Prince  Edward  rushed 
upon  the  Londoners,  who  had  demanded  the  post  of 
honour  in  leading  the  rebel  army,  but  who,  from  their 
ignorance  of  discipline  and  want  of  experience,  were  ill 
fitted  to  resist  the  gentry  and  military  men,  of  whom  the 
prince's  body  was  composed.  They  were  broken  in  an 
instant ;  were  chased  off  the  field ;  and  Edward,  trans- 
ported by  his  martial  ardour,  and  eager  to  revenge  the 
insolence  of  the  Londoners  against  his  mother,''  put  them 
to  the  sword  for  the  length  of  four  miles,  without  giving 
them  any  quarter,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  fate  which 
in  the  mean  time  attended  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  Earl 
of  Leicester,  seeing  the  royalists  thrown  into  confusion  by 
their  eagerness  in  the  pursuit,  led  on  his  remaining  troops 
against  the  bodies  commanded  by  the  two  royal  brothers  : 
he  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  the  forces  headed  by  the 
King  of  the  Romans  ;  and  that  prince  was' obliged  to  yield 
himself  prisoner  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  :  he  penetrated 
to  the  body  where  the  king  himself  was  placed,  threw  it  into 
disorder,  pursued  his  advantage,  chasea  it  into  the  town  of 
Lewes,  and  obliged  Henry  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.' 

Prince  Edward,  returning  to  the  field  of  battle  from  his 
precipitate  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  was  astonished  to 
hnd  it  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  friends,  and 
still  more  to  hear,  that  his  father  and  uncle  were  defeated 
and  taken  prisoners,  and  that  Arundel,  Comyn,  Brus, 
Hamond  L  Estrange,  Roger  Leybourne,  and  many  con- 
siderable barons  of  his  partv,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  enemy.  Earl  Warrenne,  Hugh  Bigod,  and 
William  de  Valence,  struck  with  despair  at  this  event, 
immediately  took  to  flight,  hurried  to  Pevensey,  and  made 
their  escape  beyond  sea  :  ™  but  the  prince,  intrepid  amidst 
the  greatest  disasters,  exhorted  his  troops  to  revenge  the 
death  of  their  friends,  to  relieve  tlie  royal  captives,  and  to 
snatch  an  easy  conquest  from  an  enemy  disordered  by  their 
own  victory."  He  found  his  followers  intimidated  by 
their  situation ;  while  Leicester,  afraid  of  a  sudden  and 
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violent  blow  from  tlie  jirince,  amused  him  by  a  feigned 
negociation.  till  he  was  able  to  recall  his  troops  from  tlie 
pursuit,  and  to  bring  them  into  order."  There  now  appear- 
ed no  further  resource  to  the  royal  party  ;  surrounded  by 
the  armies  and  garrisons  of  the  enemy,  destitute  of  forage 
and  provisions,  and  deprived  of  tlieir  sovereign,  as  well  as 
of  their  principal  leaders,  who  could  alone  inspirit  them  to 
an  obstinate  resistance.  The  prince,  therefore,  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Leicester's  terms,  which  were  short  and 
severe,  agreeably  to  the  suddenness  and  necessity  of  the 
situation :  he  stipulated,  that  he  and  Henrv  d'Allmaine 
should  surrender  themselves  prisoners  as  pledges  in  lieu  of 
the  two  kings ;  that  all  other  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  be  released ;  p  and  that,  in  order  to  settle  fully  the 
terms  of  agreement,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
King  of  France,  that  he  should  name  six  Frenchmen,  three 
prelates,  and  three  noblemen  :  these  six  to  choose  two 
others  of  their  own  country  ;  and  these  two  to  choose  one 
Englishman,  who,  in  conjunction  with  themselves,  were 
to  be  invested  by  both  parties  with  full  powers  to  make 
what  regulations  they  thought  proper  for  the  settlement  of 
the  kingdom.  The  prince  and  young  Henry  accordingly 
delivered  themselves  into  Leicester's  hands,  who  sent  them 
under  a  guard  to  Dover  castle.  Such  are  the  terms  of 
agreement  commonly  called  the  JMise  of  Lewes,  from  an 
obsolete  French  term  of  that  meaning  :  for  it  appears,  that 
all  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  England,  who  valued  them- 
selves on  their  Norman  extraction,  and  who  disdained  the 
language  of  their  native  country,  made  familiar  use  of  the 
French  tongue,  till  this  period,  and  for  some  time  after. 

Leicester  had  no  sooner  obtained  tliis  great  advantage, 
and  gotten  the  whole  royal  family  in  his  power,  than  he 
openly  violated  every  article  of  tlie  treaty,  and  acted  as 
sole  master,  and  even  tyrant,  of  tlie  kingdom.  He  still 
detained  the  king  in  effect  a  prisoner,  and  made  use  of 
that  prince's  authority  to  purposes  the  most  prejudicial  to 
his  interests,  and  the  most  oppressive  of  his  people.i  He 
every  where  disarmed  the  royalists,  and  kept  all  his  own 
partisans  in  a  military  posture :'  he  observed  the  same 
partial  conduct  in  the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  and 
even  threw  many  of  the  royalists  into  prison,  besides  those 
who  were  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lewes :  he  carried  the 
king  from  place  to  place,  and  obliged  all  the  royal  castles, 
on  pretence  of  Henry's  commands,  to  receive  a  governor 
and  garrison  of  his  own  appointment :  all  tlie  officers  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  household  were  named  by  him ;  and 
the  whole  authority,  as  well  as  arms  of  the  state,  was 
lodged  in  his  hands  :  he  instituted  in  the  counties  a  new 
kind  of  magistracy,  endowed  witli  new  and  arbitrary 
powers,  that  of  conser\ators  of  the  peace :'  his  avarice 
appeared  barefaced,  and  might  induce  us  to  question  the 
greatness  of  his  ambition,  at  least  the  largeness  of  his 
mind,  if  we  had  not  reason  to  think,  that  he  intended  to 
employ  his  acquisitions  as  the  instruments  for  attainmg 
further  power  and  grandeur.  He  seized  the  estates  of  no 
less  than  eighteen  barons,  as  his  share  of  the  spoil  gained 
in  the  battle  of  Lewes  :  he  engrossed  to  himself  the  ran- 
som of  all  the  prisoners;  and  told  his  barons,  with  a 
wanton  insolence,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  them,  that  he 
had  saved  them,  by  that  victory,  from  the  forfeitures  and 
attainders  which  hung  over  them  :'  he  even  treated  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  in  the  same  injurious  manner,  and 
applied  to  his  own  use  the  ransom  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  who,  in  the  field  of  battle,  had  yielded  himself 
prisoner  to  that  nobleman.  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  made  a 
monopolv  of  all  the  wool  in  the  kingdom,  the  only  valu- 
able conimodity  for  foreign  markets  which  it  at  that  time 
produced."  The  inhabitants  of  tlie  cinque-ports,  during 
the  present  dissolution  of  government,  betook  themselves 
to  the  most  licentious  piracy,  preyed  on  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  threw  the  mariners"  into  the  sea,  and,  by  these 
practices,  soon  banished  all  merchants  from  the  English 
coasts  and  harbours.  Every  foreign  commodity  rose  to 
an  exorbitant  price ;  and  woollen  cloth,  which  the  English 
had  not  then  the  art  of  dving,  was  worn  by  them  white, 
and  without  receiving  the  last  hand  of  the  manufacturer. 
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In  answer  to  the  complaints  which  arose  on  this  occasion, 
Leicester  replied,  that  the  kins;dom  could  well  enous'i 
subsist  within  itself,  and  needed  no  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  And  it  was  found  that  he  even  combined  with 
the  pirates  of  tlie  cinque-ports,  and  received  as  his  share 
the  third  of  their  prizes." 

No  further  mention  was  made  of  the  reference  to  the 
King  of  France,  so  essential  an  article  in  the  agreement  of 
Lewes ;  and  Leicester  summoned  a  parliament,  composed 
altogether  of  his  own  partisans,  in  order  to  rivet,  by  their 
autliority,  that  power  which  he  had  acquired  by  so  much 
violence,  and  which  he  used  with  so  much  tyrannv  and 
injustice.  An  ordinance  was  there  passed,  to  whicli  the 
king's,  consent  had  been  previously  extorted,  that  every 
act  of  royal  power  should  be  exercised  by  a  council  of 
nine  persons,  who  were  to  be  chosen  and  removed  by  the 
majoritv  of  three,  Leicester  himself,  the  FUirl  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester."  By  this  intricate  plan 
of  government,  the  sceptre  was  reallv  put  into  Leicester's 
hands ;  as  he  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  thereby  commanded  all  the  resolutions  of 
the  council  of  three,  who  could  appoint  or  discard  at 
pleasure  every  member  of  the  supreme  council. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  things  could  long  remain  in 
this  strange  situation.  It  belioved  Leicester  either  to 
descend  w'lth  some  peril  into  the  rank  of  a  subject,  or  to 
mount  up  with  no  less  into  that  of  a  sovereign ;  and  his 
ambition,  unrestrained  either  by  fear  or  by  principle,  gave 
too  much  reason  to  suspect  him  of  the  latter  intention. 
iileanwhile,  he  was  exposed  to  anxiety  from  every  quarter ; 
and  felt  that  the  smallest  incident  was  capable  of  overturn- 
ing that  immense  and  ill-cemented  fabric  which  he  had 
reared.  Tlie  queen,  whom  her  husband  had  left  abroad, 
had  collected  in  foreign  parts  an  army  of  desperate  adven- 
turere,  and  had  assembled  a  great  number  of  ships,  with  a 
view  of  invading  the  kingdom,  and  of  bringins  relief  to  her 
unfortunate  family.  Lewis,  detesting  Leicester's  usurpa- 
tions and  perjuries,  and  disgusted  at  the  English  bai'ons, 
who  had  refused  to  submit  to  his  award,  secretly  favoured 
all  her  enterprises,  and  was  generally  believed  to  be  making 
preparations  for  the  same  purpose.  An  EngUsh  army,  by 
the  pretended  authority  of  the  captive  king,  was  assembletl 
on  tlie  sea-coast,  to  oppose  this  projected  invasion  ■,y  but 
Leicester  owed  his  safety  more  to  cross  winds,  which  long 
detained  and  at  last  dispersed  and  niined  the  queen's  fleet, 
than  to  any  resistance  which,  in  their  present  situation, 
could  have  been  expected  from  tlie  English. 

Leicester  found  himself  better  able  to  resist  the  spiritual 
thunders  which  were  levelled  against  him.  The  Pope, 
still  adhering  to  the  king's  cause'against  the  barons,  des- 
patched cardinal  Guido'as  his  legate  into  England,  with 
orders  to  excommunicate,  by  name,  the  three  earls,  Leices- 
ter, Gloucester,  and  Norfolk,  and  all  others  in  general,  who 
concurred  in  the  oppression  and  captivity  of  their  sove- 
reien.^  Leicester  menaced  the  legate  with  death,  if  he  set 
toot  within  the  kingdom ;  but  Guido,  meeting  in  France 
the  Bishops  of  Vvinchester,  London,  and  Worcester,  who 
had  been  sent  thither  on  a  negociation,  commanded  them, 
under  the  penalty  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  carrv  his 
bull  into  England,  and  to  publish  it  against  the  barons. 
When  the  prelates  airived  ofi' the  coast,  they  were  boiirded 
by  the  piratical  mariners  of  the  cinque-ports,  to  whom 
probably  they  gave  a  hint  of  tlie  cargo  which  they  brought 
along  with  them  :  the  bull  was  torn  and  thrown"  into  the 
sea,  which  funiished  the  artful  prelates  with  a  plausible 
excuse  for  not  obeying  the  orders  of  the  legate.  Leicester 
appealed  from  Guido  to  the  Pope  in  person  ;  but  before 
the  ambassadors  appointed  to  defend  his  cause  could  reach 
Home,  the  Pope  was  dead  ;  and  thev  found  the  legate  him- 
self, from  whom  tliey  had  appealed,  seated  on  the  papal 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Lrban  IV.  That  daring  leader 
was  nowise  dism-3ved  with  this  incident ;  and  as  he  found 
tliat  a  great  part  of  his  popularity  in  England  was  founded 
on  his  opposition  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  now 
become  odious,  he  persisted  with  the  more  obstinacy  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  measures. 
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That  he  might  botli  increase  and  turn  to  a.  d.  ices, 
advantage  his  popularity,  Leicester  sum-  J^"-  -"• 
raoned  a  new  parliament  in  London,  where  he  knew  his 
power  was  uncontrollable ;  and  he  fixed  this  assembly  on 
a  more  democratical  basis,  than  any  which  had  ever  been 
summoned  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  Besides 
the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  he  House  of 
ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  Commons, 
from  each  shire,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  of  deputies 
from  the  boroughs,  an  order  of  men,  which,  in  former  ages, 
had  always  been  regarded  as  too  mean  to  enjoy  a  place  in 
the  national  councils.'  Tliis  period  is  commonly  esteemed 
the  epoch  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  England ;  and  it 
is  certainly  the  first  time  that  historians  speak  of  any  repre- 
sentatives sent  to  pailiament  by  the  boroughs.  In  all  the 
general  accounts  given  in  preceding  times  of  those  assem- 
blies, the  prelates  and  baions  only  are  mentioned  as  the 
constituent  members ;  and  even  in  the  most  particular 
narratives  delivered  of  parliamentaiy  transactions,  as  in  the 
trial  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  where  the  events  of  each  day, 
and  almost  of  each  hour,  are  carefully  recorded  by  contero- 
porary  authors,''  there  is  not,  throughout  the  whole,  the 
least  appearance  of  a  House  of  Commons.  But  though 
that  House  derived  its  existence  from  so  precarious,  and 
even  so  invidious,  an  origin  as  Leicester's  usurpation,  it 
soon  proved,  when  summoned  by  the  legal  princes,  one  of 
the  most  useful,  and,  in  process  of  time,  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  members  of  the  national  constitution ;  and  gra- 
dually rescued  the  kingdom  from  aristocratical  as  well  as 
from  regal  tyranny.  But  Leicester's  policy,  if  we  must 
ascribe  to  him  so  great  a  blessing,  only  forwarded  by  some 
vears  an  institution,  for  which  the  general  state  of  things 
had  already  prepared  the  nation ;  and  it  is  otherwise  in- 
conceivable, that  a  plant  set  by  so  inauspicious  a  hand, 
could  have  attained  to  so  vigorous  a  growth,  and  have 
flourished  in  the  midst  of  such  tempests  and  convulsions. 
The  feudal  system,  with  which  the  liberty,  much  more  the 
power,  of  the  Commons  was  totally  incompatible,  began 
gi'adually  to  decline;  and  both  the  king  and  the  com- 
monalty, who  felt  Its  inconveniences,  contributed  to  favour 
tliis  new  power,  which  was  more  submissive  than  the  barons 
to  the  regular  authority  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time 
afforded  protection  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  state. 

Leicester,  having  thus  assembled  a  parliament  of  his  own 
model,  and  trusting  to  the  attachment  of  the  populace  of 
London,  seized  the  opportunity  of  crushing  his  rivals  among 
the  powerful  barons.  Robert  de  Ferrars,  Earl  of  Derby, 
was  accused  in  the  king's  name,  seized  and  committed  to 
custody,  without  being  brougjjt  to  any  legal  trial.<^  John 
GifTord,  menaced  with  the  same  fate,  fled  from  London, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  borders  of  \\ales.  Even  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  whose  power  and  influence  had  so  much 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  bai-ons,  but  who  of  late 
was  extremelv  disgusted  with  Leicester's  arbitrary  con- 
duct, found  himself  in  danger  from  the  prevailing  authority 
of  his  ancient  confederate  ;  and  'ne  retired  fiom  parliament.^ 
This  known  dissension  gave  courage  to  all  Leicester's  ene- 
mies and  to  the  king's  friends,  who  were  now  sure  of  pro- 
tection from  so  potent  a  leader.  Though  Roger  Mortimer, 
Hamond  L'Estrange,  and  other  powerful  marchers  of 
Wales,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  tne  kingdom,  their  au- 
thority still  remained  over  the  territories  subjected  to  their 
jurisdiction ;  and  there  were  many  others  who  were  dis- 
posed to  give  disturbance  to  the  new  government.  The 
animosities,  inseparable  from  the  feudal  aristocracy,  broke 
out  with  fresh  violence,  and  threatened  the  kingdom  with 
new  convulsions  and  disorders. 

Tlie  liarl  of  Leicester,  surrounded  with  these  difficulties, 
embraced  a  measure,  from  which  he  ho]ied  to  reap  some 
present  advantages,  but  which  proved  in  the  end  the  source 
of  all  his  future  calamities.  Tlie  active  and  intrepid  Prince 
Edward  had  languished  in  prison  ever  since  the  fatal 
battle  of  Lewes ;  and  as  he  was  extremely  popular  in  the 
kingdom,  tliere  arose  a  general  desire  of  seeing  him  again 
restored  to  liberty .■=    Leicester,  finding  that  he  could  with 
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diificuhy  oppose  the  concurrini;  wishes  of  the  nation, 
stipulated  with  the  prince,  that,  in  return,  he  should  order 
his  adherents  to  deliver  up  to  the  barons  all  their  castles, 
particularly  those  on  the  borders  of  Wales ;  and  should 
swear  neither  to  depart  the  kiniidoin  durins;  three  years, 
nor  introduce  into  it  any  foreiL'n  forces.'  Tlie  king  took 
an  oath  to  the  same  effect,  and  he  also  passed  a  charter, 
in  which  he  confirmed  the  ajrreeraent  or  Mhe  of  Lewes ; 
and  even  permitted  his  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  against  him, 
if  he  should  ever  attempt  to  infringe  it.?  So  little  care 
did  Leicester  take,  though  he  constantly  made  use  of  the 
authority  of  this  captive  prince,  to  preserve  to  him  any 
appearance  of  rovalty  or  kingly  prerogatives. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty.  Prince  Ed- 
"  '■"'■■  ward  was  brought  into  Westminster-hall, 
and  was  declared  free  by  the  barons ;  but  instead  of  really 
recovering  his  liberty,  as  he  had  vainlv  expected,  he  found 
that  tlie  whole  transaction  was  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  Lei- 
cester ;  that  he  himself  still  continued  a  prisoner  at  large, 
and  \vas  guarded  by  the  emissaries  of  that  nobleman  ;  and 
that,  while  the  faction  reaped  all  tlie  benefit  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  part  of  the  treaty,  care  was  taken  that  he 
should  enjoy  no  advantage  by  it.  As  Gloucester,  on  his 
rupture  with  the  barons,  had  retired  for  safety  to  his  estates 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Leicester  followed  him  with  an 
army  to  Hereford,''  continued  still  to  menace  and  nego- 
ciate ;  and  that  lie  might  add  authcrity  to  his  cause,  he 
carried  both  the  king  and  prince  along  with  him.  Tlie 
Earl  of  Gloucester  here  concerted  with  young  Edwaid 
tlie  manner  of  tliat  prince's  escape.  He  found  means  to 
convey  to  him  a  horse  of  extraordinary  swiftness ;  and 
appointed  Roger  Mortimer,  who  had  returned  into  the 
kingdom,  to  be  ready  at  hand  with  a  small  party  to  re- 
M-  ■  c*'^'>5  the  prince,  and  to  guard  him  to  a  place 
'  "*■  of  safety.  Edward  pretended  to  take  the 
air  with  some  of  Leicester's  retinue,  who  were  his  guards  ; 
and  making  matches  between  tlieir  horses,  after  he  thought 
he  had  tired  and  blown  them  sufficiently,  he  suddenly 
mounted  Gloucester's  horse,  and  called  to  his  attendants, 
that  he  had  long  enough  enjoyed  tlie  pleasure  of  their 
company,  and  now  bid  them  adieu.  They  followed  him 
for  some  time,  without  being  able  to  overtake  him  ;  and 
the  appearance  of  Mortimer  with  his  company  put  an  end 
to  their  pursuit. 

The  royalists,  secretly  prepared  for  this  event,  imme- 
diately flew  to  arms ;  and  the  joy  of  this  gallant  prince's 
deliverance,  the  oppressions  under  which  the  nation  la- 
boured, the  expectation  of  a  new  scene  of  affairs,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  procured  Edward 
an  army  which  Leicester  was  utterly  unable  to  withstand. 
This  nobleman  found  himself  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the 
kingdom ;  surrounded  by  his  enemies ;  barred  from  all 
communication  with  his  friends  by  the  Severn,  whose 
bridges  Edward  had  broken  down  ;  and  obliged  to  light 
the  cause  of  his  party  under  these  multiplied  disadvan- 
tages. In  this  extremity  he  wTote  to  his  son,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  to  hasten  fiom  London  with  an  army  for  his 
relief;  and  Simon  had  advanced  to  Kenilworth  with  that 
view,  where,  fancying  that  all  Edward's  force  and  atten- 
tion were  directed  against  his  father,  he  lay  secure  and 
unguarded.  But  the  prince,  making  a  sudden  and  forced 
march,  surprised  him  in  his  camp,  dispersed  his  armv, 
and  took  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  many  other  noblemen 
prisoners,  almost  without  resistance.  Leicester,  ignorant 
of  his  son's  fate,  passed  the  Severn  in  boats  during  Ed- 
ward's absence,  and  lay  at  Evesham,  in  expectation  of 
being  every  hour  joined  by  his  friends  from  London  ; 
■when  the  prince,  who  availed  himself  of  every  favourable 
F»nleofrv«.  nioment,  appeared  in  the  field"  before  him. 
h^m.aiiH  .iMtli  Edward  made  a  body  of  his  troops  advance 
"'  '4iii"A'ui!'.  '■''""  ''^^  '■o^d  which  led  to  Kenilworth,  and 
ordered  them  to  carry  the  banners  taken 
from  Simon's  army  ;  while  he  himself,  making  a  circuit 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  purposed  to  attack  the  enemv 
on  the  other  quarter.  Leicester  was  long  deceived  bv  this 
stratagem,  and  took  one  division  of  Edward's  aniiv  for 
his  friends ;  but  at  last,  perceiving  his  mistake,  and  ob- 


serving tlie  great  superiority  and  excellent  disposition  of 
the  royalisLs,  he  exclaimed  that  they  had  learaed  from  him 
the  art  of  war ;  adding,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  our 
souls,  for  I  see  our  bodies  are  the  prince's!"  The  battle 
immediately  began,  though  on  very  unequal  terms.  Lei- 
cester's army,  by  living  on  the  mounUiins  of  Wales  with- 
out bread,  which  was  not  then  much  used  among  the 
inhabitants,  had  been  extremely  weakened  by  sickness 
and  desertion,  and  was  soon  broken  by  the  victorious 
royalists ;  while  his  Welch  allies,  accuc'.omed  only  to  a 
desultory  kind  of  war,  immediately  took  to  flight,  and 
were  jiursued  with  great  slaughter.  Leicester  himself, 
asking  for  quarter,  was  slain  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  with 
his  eldest  son  Henry,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  sixtv  knights,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of 
his  party.  The  old  king  had  been  purposely  placed  by 
the  rebels  in  the  front  of  the  battle;  and  being  clad  in 
armour,  and  thereby  not  known  by  his  friends,  he  receiv- 
ed a  wound,  and  \vas  in  danger  of  his  life :  but  crying 
out,  I  am  Henry  nf  Winchester,  your  king,  he  was  saved, 
and  put  in  a  place  of  safety  by  his  son,  who  flew  to  his 
rescue. 

The  violence,  ingratitude,  tyranny,  rapacity,  and  trea- 
chery of  tlie  Earl  of  Leicester,  give  a  very  bad  idea  of  his 
moral  character,  and  make  us  regard  his  death  as  the  most 
fortunate  event,  which,  in  this  conjuncture,  could  have 
happened  to  the  English  nation  :  yet  must  we  allow  the 
man  to  have  possessed  great  abilities,  and  the  appearance 
of  great  virtues,  who,  though  a  stranger,  could,  at  a  time 
when  strangers  were  the  most  odious,  and  the  most  uni- 
versally decried,  have  acquired  so  extensive  an  interest  in 
the  kingdom,  and  have  so  nearly  payed  his  way  to  the 
throne  itself.  His  military  capacity,  and  his  political  craft, 
were  equally  eminent :  he  possessed  the  talents  both  of 
governing  men  and  conducting  business  :  and  though  his 
ambition  was  boundless,  it  seems  neither  to  have  exceed- 
ed his  courage  nor  his  -renius ;  and  he  had  the  happiness 
of  making  the  low  populace,  as  well  as  the  haughty  barons, 
co-0])erate  towards  the  success  of  his  selfish  and  danger- 
ous purposes.  A  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  vigour 
than  Henry  might  have  directed  the  talents  of  this  noble- 
man either  to  the  exaltation  of  his  throne,  or  to  the  good 
of  his  people :  but  the  advantaiies  given  to  Leicester,  by 
the  weak  and  variable  administration  of  the  king,  brought 
on  the  ruin  of  royal  authority,  ;uid  produced  great  con- 
fusions in  tlie  kingdom,  wliich  however,  in  the  end, 
preserved  and  extremely  improved  national  liberty,  and 
the  constitution.  His  popularity,  even  after  his  death, 
continued  so  great,  that,  tlioiigh  he  was  excommuni- 
cated by  Rome,  the  people  believed  him  to  be  a  saint ; 
and  many  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  upon  his 
tomb.' 

The  victory  of  Evesham,  with  the  death  .seiilemfni  of 
of  Leicester,  proved  decisive  in  favour  of  ""^  aovemmcnt, 
the  royalists,  and  made  an  equal,  thoutrh  an  opposite,  im- 
pression on  fi-iends  and  enemies  in  every  part  of  Enirland. 
The  King  of  the  Romans  recovered  his  liberty :  the  other 
prisoners  of  the  royal  party  were  not  only  freed,  but  courted 
by  their  keepers:  Fitz-Richard,  the  seditious  mayor  of 
London,  who'  had  marked  out  forty  of  the  most  wealthy 
citizens  for  slaughter,  im.mediately  stopped  his  hand  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  great  event :  and  almost  all 
the  castles,  garrisoned  by  the  barons,  hastened  to  make 
their  submissions,  and  to  open  their  gates  to  the  king.  The 
isle  of  Axholme  alone,  and  that  of  Ely,  trusting  to  the 
strength  of  their  situation,  ventured  to  make  resisttnce  ; 
but  were  at  last  reduced,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Dover, 
by  the  valour  and  activity  of  Prince  Ed-  ^  p  ,„^ 
w'ard.''  Adam  de  Gourdbn,  a  couraireons  '  '  '  ' 
baron,  maintained  himself  durinL'  some  time  in  the  forests 
of  Hampshire,  committed  depredations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  obliged  the  prince  to  lead  a  body  of  troops  into 
that  country  against  him.  Edward  attacked  the  camp  of 
the  rebels ;  and  being  transported  by  the  ardour  of  battle, 
leaped  over  the  trench  with'  a  few  followers,  and  encoun- 
tered Gourdon  in  single  combat.  The  victory  -svas  long 
disputed  between  th'ese  valiant  combatants  ;  but  ended  at 
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hist  in  the  prince's  favour,  who  wounded  his  antagonist, 
threw  him  from  his  horse,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
not  only  gave  him  liis  life,  but  introduced  liim  that  very 
night  to  the  queen  at  Guildford,  procured  him  his  pardon, 
restored  him  to  his  estate,  received  him  into  favour,  and 
was  ever  after  faithfidly  served  by  him.' 
■  A  total  victory  of  the  sovereign  over  so  extensive  a  re- 
bellion commonly  produces  a  revolution  of  government, 
and  strengthens,  as  well  as  enlarges,  for  some  time,  the 
jirerogatives  of  the  crown  :  yet  no  sacrifices  of  national 
liberty  were  made  on  this  occasion ;  the  Great  Charter 
remained  still  inviolate ;  and  the  king,  sensible  that  his 
own  barons,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he  had  prevailed, 
were  no  less  jealous  of  their  independence  than  the  other 
party,  seems  thenceforth  to  have  more  carefully  abstained 
from  all  those  exertions  of  power  which  had  afforded  so 
plausible  a  pretence  to  the  rebels.  Tlie  clemencv  of  this 
victory  is  also  remarkable :  no  blood  was  shed  on  the 
scaifold :  no  attainders,  except  of  the  ]\Iontfort  family, 
were  carried  into  execution :  and  though  a  parliament, 
assembled  at  Winchester,  attainted  all  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  the  king,  easy  compositions  were  made 
with  them  for  their  lands ;"'  and  the  hiirhest  sum  levied 
on  the  most  obnoxious  offenders  exceeded  not  five  years' 
rent  of  their  estate.  Even  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  again 
rebelled,  after  having  been  pardoned  and  restored  to  his 
fortune,  was  obliged  to  pay  only  seven  years'  rent,  and 
was  a  second  time  restored.  Tlie  mild  disposition  of  the 
king,  and  the  prudence  of  the  prince,  tempered  the  inso- 
lence of  victory,  and  gradually  restored  order  to  the  se- 
veral members  of  the  state,  disjointed  by  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance of  civil  wars  and  commotions. 

The  city  of  London,  which  had  carried  furthest  the  rage 
and  animosity  against  the  king,  and  wliich  seemed  deter- 
mined to  stand  upon  its  defence  after  almost  all  the  king- 
dom had  submitted,  was,  after  some  inlerval,  restored  to 
most  of  its  liberties  and  privileges ;  and  Fitz-Richard  the 
mayor,  who  had  been  guilty  of  so  much  illegal  violence, 
was  only  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
Countess  of  Leicester,  the  king's  sister,  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely forward  in  all  attacks  on  the  royal  family,  was 
dismissed  the  kincdom,  with  her  two  sons,  Simon  and 
Guy,  who  proved  very  ungrateful  for  this  lenity.  Five 
years  afterwards,  thev  assassinated,  at  Viterbo  in  Italy, 
their  cousin  Henry  d'AUmaine,  who,  at  that  very  time, 
was  endeavouring  to  make  their  peace  with  the  king;  and 
by  taking  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  they 
escaped  the  punishment  due  to  so  great  an  enormity." 

The  merits  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
after  he  returned  to  his  allegiance,  had  been 
so  great  in  restoring  the  prince  to  his  liberty,  and  assisting 
him  in  his  victories  agamst  the  rebellious  barons,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  content  him  in  his  demands  ; 
and  his  youth  and  temerity,  as  well  as  his  great  power, 
tempted  him,  on  some  new  disgust,  to  raise  again  the 
flames  of  rebellion  in  the  kingdom.  Tlie  mutinous  popu- 
lace of  London,  at  his  instigation,  took  to  arms;  and  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  levy  an  army  of  30,000  men,  in 
order  to  suppress  them.  Even  this  second  rebellion  did 
not  provoke  the  king  to  any  act  of  cruelty ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  himself  escaped  with  total  impunity.  He 
was  only  obliged  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  20,000  marks,  that 
lie  sliould  never  again  be  guilty  of  rebellion  :  a  strange 
method  of  enforcing  the  laws,  and  a  proof  of  the  danger- 
ous independence  of  the  barons  in  those  ages!  These  potent 
nobles  were,  from  the  danser  of  the  precedent,  averse  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  forfeiture  and  felony  against 
any  of  their  fellows ;  though  they  could  not,  with  a  good 
grace,  refuse  to  concur  in  obliging  them  to  fulfil  any  vo- 
luntaiy  contract  and  engagement  into  which  they  had 
entered. 

The  prince  finding  the  state  of  tlie  king- 

"'  '     dom  tolerably  composed,  was  seduced,  by 

his  avidity  for  glory,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  as 

well  as  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  King  of  France, 

to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy 


Land  ;"  and  he  endeavoured  previously  to  settle  the  state 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  dread  no  bad  effects  from  his 
absence.  As  the  formidable  power  and  turbulent  dispo- 
sition of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  gave  him  apprehensions, 
he  insisted  on  carrying  him  along  with  him,  in  consequence 
of  a  vow,  which  that  nobleman  had  made,  to  undertake 
the  same  voyage  :  in  the  mean  time,  he  obliged  him  to 
resign  some  of  his  castles,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  bond 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.i"  He  sailed  from 
England  with  an  army,  and  arrived  in  Lewis's  camp  before 
Tunis  in  Africa,  where  he  found  that  monarch  already 
dead,  from  the  intemperance  of  the  climate  and  the 
fatigues  of  his  enterprise.  The  great,  if  not  only,  weak- 
ness of  this  prince  in  his  government,  was  the  imprudent 
passion  for  Crusades ;  but  it  was  this  zeal  chiefly  that 
procured  him  from  the  clergy  the  title  of  St.  Lewis,  by 
which  he  is  known  in  the  French  history;  and  if  that 
appellation  had  not  been  so  extremely  prostituted,  as  to 
become  rather  a  terra  of  reproach,  he  seems  by  his  uniform 
probity  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  pietv,  to  have  fully 
merited  the  title.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip, 
denominated  the  Hardy ;  a  prince  of  some  merit,  though 
much  inferior  to  that  of  his  father. 

Prince   Edward,  not  discouraged  by  this 
event,  continued   his  voyage  to  the  Holy       '    •  ^  ■ 
Land,  where  he  signalized  himself  by  acts  of  valour :  re- 
vived the  glory  of  the  English  name  in  those  parts ;  and 
struck  such  terror  into  the  Saracens,  that  they  employed 
an  assassin  to  murder  him,  who  wounded  him  in  the  arm, 
but  perished  in  the  attempt."!   Meanwhile,  his  absence  from 
England  was  attended  with  many  of  those  pernicious  con- 
sequences which  had  been  dreaded  from  it.    The  laws 
were  not  executed  :    tlie  barons  oppressed  the  common 
people  with  impunity:''  they  gave  shelter  on  their  estates 
to  bands  of  robbers,  whom  they  employed  in  committing 
ravages  on  the  estates  of  their  enemies :  tlie  populace  of 
London  returned  to  their  usual  licentiousness :  and  the 
old  king,  unequal  to  the  burden  of  public  affairs,  called 
aloud  for  his  gallant  son  to  return,'  and  to  assist  him  in 
swaying  that  sceptre  which  was  ready  to  drop  from  his 
feeble  and  irresolute  hands.    At  last,  overcome  by  the 
cares  of  government  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  visibly 
declined,andheexpiredat  St.Edmondsbury,     ^  jj  |^„ 
in  the  64th  vear  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his      lOth  Nov?' 
reign ;  the  longest  reign  that  is  to  be  met       Death, 
with  in  the  English  annals.     His  brother,  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  (for  he  never  attained  the  title  of  emperor,)  died 
about  seven  months  before  him. 

The  most  obvious  circumstance  of  Henry's  and  character  of 
character  is  his  incapacity  for  government,  ""i'  ^'"s- 
which  rendered  him  as  much  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  ministers  and  favourites,  and  as  little  at  his  own 
disposal,  as  when  detained  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  From  this  source,  rather  than  from  insincerity 
or  treacherj',  arose  his  negligence  in  observing  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  he  was  too  easily  induced,  for  the  sake  of 
present  convenience,  to  sacrifice  the  lasting  advantages 
arising  from  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  people. 
Hence  too  were  derived  his  profusion  to  favourites,  his 
attachment  to  strangers,  the  variableness  of  his  conduct, 
his  hastv  resentments,  and  his  sudden  forsriveness  and 
return  of  affection. ..  Instead  of  reducing  the  daneerous 
power  of  his  nobles,  by  obliging  them  to  observe  the  laws  | 
towards  their  inferiors,  and  setting  them  the  salutary  ex-  f 
ample  in  his  own  goveranient ;  he  was  seduced  to  imitate  « 
tlieir  conduct,  and  to  make  his  arbitrary  will,  or  rather  that 
of  his  ministers,  the  rule  of  his  actions.  Instead  of  ac- 
commodating himself,  by  a  strict  frugality,  to  the  embar- 
rassed situation  in  which  his  revenue  had  been  left,  by  the 
military  expeditions  of  his  uncle,  the  dissipations  of  his 
father,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  barons ;  he  was  tempted 
to  levy  money  by  irregular'  exactions ;  which,  without 
enriching  himself,  impoverished,  at  least  disgusted,  his  ( 
jieople.  Of  all  men,  nature  seemed  least  to  have  fitted 
him  for  being  a  tyrant ;  yet  there  are  instances  of  opnre.s- 
sion  in  his  reign,  which,  though  derived  from  the  preceuents 
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left  him  ')>■  his  predecessors,  had  l)een  caiefully  guarded 
against  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  are  inconsistent  with  all 
rules  of  pood  stovernment.  And  on  the  whole  we  mav 
sav,  that  greater  abdities,  with  his  good  dispositions,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  falling  into  his  faults ;  or,  with 
worse  dispositions,  would  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
and  defend  tlicm. 

This  prince  was  noted  for  his  pietv  and  devotion,  and 
his  regular  attendance  on  public  worship  ;  and  a  saying  of 
his  on  that  head  is  much  celebrated  bv  ancient  writers. 
He  was  engaged  ui  a  dispute  with  lyewls  IX.  of  France, 
concerning  the  preference  between  sermons  and  masses  : 
he  maintained  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  and  affirmed 
that  he  would  rather  nave  one  hour's  conversation  with  a 
friend,  than  hear  twenty  the  most  elaborate  discourses  pro- 
nounced in  his  praise.' 

Henry  left  two  sons,  Edward  his  successor,  and  Ed- 
mond,  Earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  two  daughters,  Maigaret, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  Beatrix,  Duchess  of  Brittany. 
He  had  five  other  children,  who  died  in  their  infancy. 
MiKtllsneous  "^^  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
iransactioDs  of  laws  enacted  during  this  reign.  There  had 
tins  reign.  j^g„  gi-eat  disputes  between  the  civil  and 

ecclesiastical  courts  concernmg  bastardy.  The  common 
law  had  deemed  all  those  to  be  bastards  who  were  bom 
before  wedlock  :  by  the  canon  law  they  were  legitimate : 
and  when  any  dispute  of  inheritance  arose,  it  had  formerly 
been  usual  for  the  civil  courts  to  issue  writs  to  the  spiri- 
lual,  directing  them  to  inquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the 
person.  The  bishop  always  returned  an  answer  agreeable 
to  the  canon  law,  though  contrary  to  the  municipal  law  of 
the  kingdom.  For  this  reason  the  civil  courts  had  chang- 
ed the  terms  of  their  writ ;  and  instead  of  requiring  the 
spiritual  courts  to  make  inquisition  concerning  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  person,  they  only  proposed  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  fact,  whether  he  were  born  before  or  after  wedlock  ? 
The  prelates  complained  of  this  practice  to  the  parliament 
assembled  at  Merton  in  the  twentieth  of  this  king,  and 
desired  that  the  municipal  law  might  be  rendered  con- 
formable to  the  canon  :  but  received  fi-om  all  the  nobility 
the  memorable  reply,  Noliimus  le^es  Aiiglia  muture,  We 
will  not  change  the  laws  of  England." 

AAer  the  civil  wars,  the  parliament,  summoned  at 
Marlebridge,  gave  their  approbation  to  most  of  the  ordi- 
nances which  had  been  established  by  the  reforming 
barons,  and  which,  though  advantageous  to  the  security  of 
the  people,  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  a  legal 
authority.  Among  other  laws,  it  was  there  enacted,  that 
all  appeals  from  the  courts  of  inferior  lords  should  be  car- 
ried directly  to  the  king's  courts,  without  passing  through 
the  courts  of  the  lords  immediately  superior."  It  was 
ordained  that  money  should  bear  no  interest  during  the 
minority  of  the  debtor."  This  law  was  reasonable,  as  the 
estates  of  minors  were  always  iu  the  hands  of  their  lords, 
and  the  debtors  could  not  pay  interest  where  they  had  no 
revenue.  The  charter  of  King  John  had  granted  this  in- 
dulgence ;  it  was  omitted  in  that  of  Henry  III.  for  what 
reason  is  not  known  ;  but  it  was  renewed  by  the  statute 
of  Marlebridge.  jNIost  of  the  other  articles  of  this  statute 
are  calculated  to  restrain  the  oppressions  of  sheriffs,  and 
the  violence  and  iniquities  committed  in  distraining  cattle 
and  other  goods.  Cattle  and  the  instruments  of  husoandry 
formed  at  that  time  the  chief  riches  of  the  people. 

In  the  35th  year  of  this  king  an  assize  was  fixed  of  bread, 
the  price  of  which  was  settled,  according  to  the  different 
prices  of  corn,  from  one  shilling  a  quarter  to  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence,''  money  of  that  age.  These  great 
variations  are  alone  a  proof  of  bad  tillage  : '  yet  did  the 
prices  often  rise  much  higher  than  any  taken  notice  of  by 
the  statute.  The  Chronicle  of  Dunstable  tells  us,  that  iii 
this  reign,  wheat  was  once  sold  for  a  mark,  nay,  for  a 
pound,  a  quarter ;  that  is,  three  pounds  of  our  present 
money."  llie  same  law  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  little 
cornmunicatiqji  between  the  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from 
the  very  different  prices  which  the  same  commodity  bore 
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at  the  same  time.  A  brewer,  says  the  statute,  may  sell 
two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four 
gallons  for  the  same  price  in  the  country.  At  present, 
such  commodities,  by  the  great  consumption  of  the 
people,  and  the  great  stocks  of  the  brewers,  are  rather 
cheapest  in  cities.  The  Chronicle  above  mentioned  ob- 
serves, that  wheat  one  year  was  sold  in  many  places  for 
eight  shillings  a  quarter,  but  never  rose  in  Dunstable  above 
a  crown. 

Though  com.merce  was  still  very  low,  it  seems  rather  to 
have  increased  since  the  Conquest ;  at  least  if  we  mav 
judge  of  the  increase  of  money  by  the  price  of  corn.  The 
medium  between  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  wheat, 
assigned  by  the  statute,  is  four  shillings  and  three-pence  a 
quarter,  that  is,  twelve  shillings  and  nine-pence  of  our 
present  money.  This  is  near  half  of  the  middling  price  in 
our  time.  Yet  the  middling  price  of  cattle,  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  King  Richard,  we  find  to  be  above  eight,  near 
ten  times  lower  than  the  present.  Is  not  this  the  true 
inference,  from  comparing  these  facts,  that,  in  all  uncivil- 
ized nations,  cattle,  which  propagate  of  themselves,  bear 
always  a  lower  price  than  corn,  which  requires  more  art 
and  stock  to  render  it  plentiful  than  those  nations  are 
possessed  of?  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Henry's  assize  of 
com  was  copied  from  a  preceding  assize  established  by 
King  John ;  consequently,  the  prices  which  we  have  here 
compared  of  com  and  cattle  may  be  looked  on  as  contem- 
porary ;  and  they  were  drawn,' not  from  one  particular 
year,  but  from  an  estimation  of  the  middling  prices  for  a 
series  of  years.  It  is  true,  the  prices  assigned  by  the 
assize  of  Richard  were  meant  as  a  standard  for  the  ac- 
counts of  sherifls  and  escheators ;  and  as  considerable 
profits  were  allowed  to  these  ministers,  we  may  naturally 
suppose,  that  the  common  value  of  cattle  was  somewha't 
higher  :  yet  still,  so  great  a  difference  between  the  prices 
of  com  and  cattle  as  that  of  four  to  one,  compared  to  the 
present  rates,  affords  important  reflections  concerning  the 
very  different  stateofindustry  and  tillagein  tlietwo  periods. 

Interest  had  in  that  age  amounted  to  an  enormous 
height,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  barbarism  of  the 
times  and  men's  ignorance  of  commerce.  Instances  occur 
of  fifty  per  cent,  paid  for  money.''  There  is  an  edict  of 
Philip  Augustus  near  this  period,  limiting  the  Jews  in 
France  to  48  per  cent.":  Such  profits  tempted  the  Jews  to 
remain  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  grievous 
oppressions  to  which,  from  the  prevalent  bigotry  and 
rapine  of  the  age,  tliey  were  conunually  exposed.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  precarious  their  state  must  have  been 
under  an  indigent  prince,  somewhat  restrained  in  his 
tyranny  over  his  native  subjects,  but  who  possessed  an 
unlimited  authority  over  the  Jews,  the  sole  proprietors  of 
money  in  tlie  kingdom,  and  hated,  on  account  of  their 
riches,  their  religion,  and  their  usury  ;  yet  will  our  ideas 
scarcely  come  up  to  the  extortions  which,"  in  fact,  we  find  to 
have  been  practised  upon  them.  In  the  year  1  -24 1 ,  20,000 
marks  were  exacted  from  them  :  ^  two  years  after,  money 
was  again  extorted  ;  and  one  Jew  alone,  Aaron  of  York, 
was  obliged  to  pay  above  4000  marks."  In  1250,  Henry 
renewed  his  oppressions  ;  and  the  same  Aaron  was  con- 
demned to  pay  him  30,000  marks  upon  an  accusation  of 
forgery : ''  tlie  high  penalty  imposed  upon  him,  and 
which,  it  seems,  he  was  thought  able  to  pay,  is  rather  a 
presumption  of  his  innocence  than  of  his  guilt.  In  1 255, 
the  king  demanded  8000  marks  from  the  Jews,  and 
threatened  to  hang  them  if  they  refused  compliance. 
They  now  lost  all  patience,  and  desired  leave  to  retire 
with  their  effects  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  king  re- 
plied :  "  How  can  I  remedy  the  oppressions  you  com- 
plain of?  I  am  myself  a  beggar.  I  am  spoiled,  I  am 
stripped  of  all  my  revenues :  I  owe  above  200,000  marks : 
and  if  I  had  said  300,000,  I  should  not  exceed  the  truth : 
I  am  obliged  to  pay  my  son.  Prince  Edward,  15,000 
marks  a  year:  I  have  not  a  farthing;  and  I  must  have 
money,  from  any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  or  by  anv 
means."    He  then  delivered  over  the  Jews  to  the  Earl  of 

only  two  .Sesterces ;  Ihat  is.  ten  times  lower  ;  a  presumption,  or  ratlier  a 
proof,  of  the  bad  slate  of  tillase  in  ancient  times. 
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Cornwall,  tiiat  those  whom  tl>e  one  brother  had  flaved, 
the  other  might  ('mbowel,  to  make  use  of  the  words  of 
the  historian.?  Kiii};  John,  his  tktlier,  once  demanded 
10,000  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol;  and  on  his  refusal, 
ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  every  day  till  he 
should  comply.  The  Jew  lost  seven  teeth;  and  then 
paid  tlie  sum  required  of  him.'"  One  talliage  laid  upon 
the  Jews  in  1-243  amounted  to  60,000  marks;'  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  the  crown. 

To  give  a  better  pretence  for  extortions,  the  improbable 
and  absurd  accusation,  which  has  been  at  different  times 
advanced  against  that  nation,  was  revived  in  England, 
that  they  had  crucified  a  child  in  derision  of  the  sufferinss 
of  Christ.  Eighteen  of  them  were  hanged  at  once  for 
this  crime  :  ^  though  it  is  nowise  credible,  that  even  the 
antipathy  borne  them  by  the  Christians,  and  the  op- 
pressions under  ^vhtch  they  laboured,  would  ever  have 
pushed  them  to  be  guilty  of  that  dangerous  enormity. 
But  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  race,  exposed  to  such 
insults  and  indignities,  both  from  king  and  people,  and 
who  had  so  uncertain  an  enjoyment  of  their  riches,  would 
carrv  usury  to  llie  utmost  extremity,  and  by  their  great 
profits  make  themselves  some  compensation  for  their  con- 
tinual perils. 

Though  these  acts  of  violence  against  the  Jews  pro- 
ceeded much  from  bigotry,  they  were  still  more  derived 
from  avidity  and  rapine.  So  f>u:  from  desiring  in  that  age 
to  convert  them,  it  was  enacted  by  law  in  France,  that  if 
any  Jew  embraced  Christianity,  he  forfeited  all  his  goods, 
without  exception,  to  the  liing,  or  his  superior  lord. 
These  plunderers  were  careful,  lest  the  profits,  accruing 
from  their  dominion  over  that  unhappy  race,  should  be 
diminished  by, their  conversion.' 

Commerce  must  be  in  a  wretched  condition,  where 
interest  was  so  high,  and  where  the  sole  proprietors  of 
money  employed  it  in  usury  only,  and  were  exposed  to 
such  extortion  and  injustice.  But  the  bad  police  of  the 
country  was  another  obstacle  to  improvements  ;  and  ren- 
dered all  communication  dangerous,  and  all  property  pre- 
carious. The  Chronicle  of  Dunstable  savs,"  that  men 
were  never  secure  in  their  houses,  and  that  whole  vil- 
lages were  often  plundered  by  bands  of  robbers,  thoueh 
no  civil  Wius  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  In 
1249,  some  years  before  the  insurrection  of  the  barons, 
two  merchants  of  Brabant  came  to  the  kins  at  \\'inchester, 
and  told  him  that  they  had  been  spoiled  of  all  their  goods 
by  certain  robbers,  whom  they  knew,  because  they  saw 
theu:  faces  every  day  in  his  court ;  that  like  practices 
prevailed  all  over  England,  and  travellers  were  continually 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  robbed,  bound,  wounded, 
and  murdered  ;  that  these  crimes  escaped  with  impunity, 
because  the  ministers  of  justice  themselves  were  in  a 
confederacy  with  the  robters;  and  that  they,  for  their 
part,  instead  of  bringing  matters  to  a  fruitless  trial  by  law, 
were  willing,  tliongh  merchants,  to  decide  their  cause  with 
the  robbers  by  arms  and  a  duel.  The  king,  provoked 
at  these  abuses,  ordered  a  jury  to  be  enclosed,  and  to  try 
the  robbers  :  tlie  jury,  though  consisting  of  twelve  men 
of  property  in  Hampshire,  were  found  to  be  also  in  a  con- 
federacy with  the  felons,  and  acquitted  them.  Henry,  in 
a  rage,  committed  the  jury  to  prison,  threatened  them 
with  severe  punishment,  and  ordered  a  new  jury  to  be 
enclosed,  who,  dreading  the  fate  of  their  fellows,  at  last 
found  a  verdict  against  the  criminals.  IMauy  of  the  king's 
own  household  were  discovered  to  have  participated  in 
the  guilt :  and  they  said  for  their  excuse,  that  they  re- 
ceived no  wages  from  him,  and  were  obliged  to  rob  for  a 
maintenance."  Kiiii^hts  and  Esquires,  says  the  Dictum 
of  Kenilworth,  loho  were  robbers,  if  they  Imve  no  land,  shall 
jiai/  the  half  of  their  goods,  and  find  sufficient  security  to 
keep  henceforth  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Such  were  the 
manners  of  the  times ! 

One  can  the  less  repine,  during  tlie  prevalence  of  such 
manners,  at  the  frauds  and  forgeries  of  the  clergy  ;  as  it 


gives  less  disturbance  to  society,  to  take  men's  money 
from  them  with  their  own  consent,  though  by  deceits  ancl 
lies,  than  to  ravish  it  by  open  force  and  violence.  During 
this  reign  the  papal  power  was  at  its  sumnut,  and  was 
even  beginning  msensibly  to  decline,  by  reason  of  the 
immeasurable  avarice  ;uid"extortions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  disgusted  the  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  in  every  king- 
dom of  Europe.  England  itself,  thouirh  sunk  in  the 
deepest  abyss  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  had  seriously 
entertained  thoughts  of  shaking  oft'  the  papal  yoke ;  °  and 
the  Roman  pontiff  was  obliged  to  think  of  new  expe- 
dients for  rivetting  it  faster  upon  the  Christian  world. 
For  this  purpose,  Gregory  IX.  published  his  decretals,!" 
which  are  a  collection  of  forgeries,  favourable  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  consist  of  the  supposed  decrees  of  popes  in 
the  first  centuries.  But  these  forgeries  are  so  gross,  and 
confound  so  palpably  all  languasre,  history,  chronology, 
and  antiquities ;  matters  more  stubborn  than  any  specu- 
lative truths  whatsoever ;  that  even  that  church,  which  is 
not  startled  at  the  most  monstrous  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities, has  been  obliged  to  abandon  them  to  the  critics. 
But  in  the  dark  period  of  the  thirteenth  century  they 
pa.ssed  for  undisputed  and  authentic;  and  men,  entangled 
in  the  mazes  of  this  false  literature,  joined  to  the  phi- 
losophy, eaually  false,  of  the  times,  had  nothing  where- 
withal'to  defend  themselves,  but  some  small  remains  of 
common  sense,  which  passed  for  profaneness  and  impiety, 
and  the  indelible  regard  to  self-interest,  which,  as  it  was 
the  sole  motive  in  the  priests  for  framing  these  impostures, 
served  also,  in  some  degree,  to  protect  the  laity  against 
them. 

Another  expedient,  de^^sed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
this  period,  for  securing  her  power,  was  the  institution  of 
new  religious  orders,  chiefly  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, who  proceeded  with  all  the  zeal  and  success  that 
attend  novelties  ;  were  better  qualified  to  gain  the  popu- 
lace than  the  old  orders,  now  become  rich  and  indolent ; 
maintained  a  perpetual  rivalship  with  each  other  in  pro- 
moting tlieir  gainful  superstitions ;  and  acquired  a  ^eat 
dominion  over  the  minds,  and  consequently  over  the 
purses,  of  men,  by  pretending  a  desire  of  poverty  and  a 
contempt  for  riches.  The  quarrels  which  arose  between 
these  orders,  lying  still  under  the  control  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  never'  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
served  only  as  a  spur  to  their  industry  in  promoting  the 
common  cause ;  and  though  the  Dominicans  lost  some 
popularity  by  their  denial  of  the  immaculate  conception, 
a  point  in  wliich  they  unwarily  engaged  too  far  to  be  able 
to  recede  with  honour,  they  counterbalanced  this  disad- 
vantage, by  acquirins;  more  solid  establishments,  by  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  kings  and  princes,  and  by  exercising 
the  jurisdiction  assigned  tliem,  of  ultimate  judges  and 
punishers  of  heresy.  Tlius,  the  several  orders  of  monks 
became  a  kind  of  regular  troops  or  garrisons  of  the  Romish 
church;  and  though  the  temporal  interests  of  society, 
still  more  the  cause  of  true  piety,  were  hm-t,  by  their 
various  devices  to  captivate  the  populace,  they  proved  the 
chief  supports  of  that  mighty  fabric  of  superstition,  and, 
till  the  revival  of  true  learnmg,  secured  it  from  any  dan- 
gerous invasion. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  was  abolished  in  this  reign  by  order 
of  council :  a  feint  mark  of  improvement  in  the  age.i 

Henry  granted  a  charter  to  die  town  of  Newcastle,  in 
which  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  licence  to  dig  coal.  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  coal  in  England. 

We  learn  from  Madox,'  that  this  king  gave,  at  one 
time,  100  shillings  to  master  Henry,  his  poet:  also  the 
same  year  he  orders  this  poet  ten  pounds. 

It  appears  from  Selden,  that  in  the  47th  of  this  reign, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  temporal  and  fifty  spiritual  barons 
were  summoned  to  perform  the  service  due  by  their 
tenures.'  In  the  35th  of  the  subsequent  reign,  eightv-six 
temporal  barons,  twenty  bishops,  and  forty-eight  abbots, 
were  summoned  to  a  parliament  convened  at  Carlisle.' 
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Tiir,  English  were  as  yet  so  little  inured 

to  obedience  unfler  a  regular  government, 

that  the  death  of  almost  every  king,  since  the  Conquest, 
had  been  attended  with  disorders ;  and  the  council,  re- 
flecting on  tlie  recent  civil  wars,  and  on  the  animosities 
which  naturally  remain  after  these  great  convulsions,  had 
reason  to  apprehend  dangerous  consequences  from  the 
absence  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Henry.  They  there- 
fore hastened  to  proclaim  Prince  Edward,  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  to  summon  the  states  of  the  kingdom, 
in  order  to  provide  lor  the  public  peace  in  this  important 
conjuncture."  Walter  Giftard,  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Richard,  Kmg  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  were  appointed  guardians  oi' 
the  realm,  and  proceeded  peaceably  to  the  exercise  of 
their  authority,  without  either  meeting  with  0])position 
from  any  of  the  people,  or  being  disturbed  with  emulation 
and  faction  among  themselves.  The  high  character  ac- 
quired by  Edward  duriiig  the  late  commotions,  his  mili- 
tary genius,  his  success  m  subduing  the  rebels,  his 
moderation  in  settling  the  kingdom,  had  procured  him 
great  esteem,  mixed  with  affection,  among  all  orders  of 
men ;  and  no  one  could  reasonably  entertain  hopes  of 
making  any  advantage  of  his  absence,  or  of  raising  dis- 
turbance in  the  nation.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  himself, 
whose  great  power  and  turbulent  spirit  had  excited  most 
jealousy,  was  forward  to  give  proofs  of  his  allegiance ;  and 
the  other  malcontents,  being  destitute  of  a  leader,  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  submission  to  the  government. 

Prince  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  liis  return  fi-om 
the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  lather;  and  he  discovered  a  deep  concern  on  the 
occasion.  At  the  same  time,  he  learned  the  death  of  an 
infant  son,  John,  whom  his  princess,  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
had  borne  him  at  Acre,  in  Palestine ;  and  as  he  appeared 
much  less  affected  with  that  misfortune,  the  King  of  Sicily 
expressed  a  surprise  at  this  difference  of  sentiment :  but 
was  told  by  Edward,  that  the  death  of  a  son  was  a  loss 
which  he  might  hope  to  repair ;  die  death  of  a  father  was 
a  loss  irreparable.'' 

Edward  proceeded  homeward  ;  hut  as  he  soon  learned 
the  quiet  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  in  no  hurry 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  but  spent  near  a  year  in 
France,  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  England.  In 
his  passage  bv  Chalons  in  Burgundy,  he  was  challenged 

A  D  i"73  -  ^^  prince  of  the  country  to  a  tournament 
which  he  was  preparing ;  and  as  Edward 
excelled  in  those  martial  and  dangerous  exercises,  the 
true  image  of  war,  he  declined  not  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  honour  in  that  great  assembly  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nobles.  But  the  image  of  war  was  here,  unfortunate- 
ly, turned  into  the  thing  itself.  Edward,  and  his  retinue, 
were  so  successful  in  the  jousts,  that  the  French  knights, 
provoked  at  their  superiority,  made  a  serious  attack  upon 
them,  which  was  repulsed,  and  much  blood  was  idly  shed 
in  the  quarrel.c  This  rencounter  received  the  name  of  the 
petty  battle  of  Chalons. 

Edward  went  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  and  did  homage 
to   I'hilip  for  the  dominions  which  he  held  in  France.d 

A  D  i"74      ^^  thence  returned  to  Guienne,  and  settled 

'    '  "    '     that  province,  which  was  in  some  confusion. 

He  made  his  journey  to  London  through  France ;  in  his 
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passage,  he  accommodated,  at  iWontreuil,  a  difference 
with  Margaret,  Countess  of  Flanders,  heiress  of  that  teiri- 
tory ;  ••■  he  was  received   with  joyful  accla- 
mations by  his  people,  and   was  solemnly       ^"^-  '■■ 
crowned    at    Westminster,    by    Robert,    Archbishop    of 
Canterbury. 

The  king  immediately  applied  himself  to  cj,,j|  ^  •  . 
the  re-establishment  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  tration  of  ibt 
the  correcting  of  those  disorders,  which  the  *""*■ 
civil  commotions  and  the  loose  administration  of  his  fadier 
had  introduced  into  every  part  of  government.  The  plan 
of  his  policy  was  equally  generous  and  prudent.  He  con- 
sidered the  great  barons  both  as  the  immetliate  rivals  of 
the  crown,  and  oppressors  of  the  people;  and  he  purposed, 
by  an  exact  distribution  of  justice,  and  a  rigid  execution 
of  the  laws,  to  give  at  once  protection  to  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  state,  and  to  diminish  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
great,  on  which  their  dangerous  authority  was  chiefly 
founded.  Making  it  a  rule  in  his  own  conduct  to  ob- 
serve, except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  privileges 
secured  to  them  by  die  Great  "Charter,  he  acquired  a  right 
to  insist  upon  dieir  observance  of  the  same  charter  to- 
wards their  vassals  and  inferiors  ;  and  he  made  the  crown 
be  regarded  by  all  the  gentry  and  commonalty  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the  general  asy- 
lum against  oppression.  Besides  enacting  a,  d.  1273. 
several  useful  statutes,  in  a  parliament  !<'">  Feb. ' 
which  he  summoned  at  Westminster,  he  took  care  to  in- 
spect the  conduct  of  all  his  magistrates  and  judges,  to 
displace  such  as  were  either  negligent  or  corrupt,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  sufficient  force  for  the  execution  of  justice, 
to  extirpate  all  bands  and  confederacies  of  robbers,  and  to 
repress  those  more  silent  robberies  which  were  committed 
either  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  or  under  the  counte- 
nance of  public  authority.  By  this  rigid  administration, 
the  face  of  the  kingdom  was  soon  changed,  and  order  and 
justice  took  place  of  violence  and  oppression  :  but  amidst 
the  excellent  institutions  and  public-spirited  plans  of  Ed- 
ward, there  still  appears  somewhat  both  of  the  severity  of 
his  personal  character,  and  of  the  prejudices  of  the  times. 

As  die  various  kinds  of  malefactors,  the  murderers, 
robbers,  incendiaries,  ravishers,  and  plunderers,  had  be- 
come so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  the  ordinary  minis- 
ters of  justice,  especially  in  the  western  counties,  were 
afraid  to  execute  the  laws  against  them,  the  king  found  it 
necessai-y  to  provide  an  extraordinary  remedy  for  the  evil ; 
and  he  erected  a  new  tribunal,  which,  however  useful, 
would  have  been  deemed,  in  times  of  more  regular  liberty, 
a  great  stretch  of  illegal  and  arbitrary  power.  It  consisted 
of  commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  inquire  into 
disorders  and  crimes  of  all  kinds,  and  to  inflict  the  proper 
punishments  upon  them.  The  officers,  charged  with  tiiis 
unusual  commission,  made  their  circuits  throughout  the 
counties  of  England  most  infested  with  this  evil,  and  car- 
ried terror  into  all  those  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  their 
zeal  to  punish  crimes,  they  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
betvN'een  the  innocent  and  guilty  ;  the  smallest  suspicion 
became  a  ground  of  accusation  and  trial ;  the  slightest 
evidence  was  received  against  criminals  ;  prisons  were 
crowded  with  malefactors,  real  or  pretended ;  severe  fines 
were  levied  for  small  offences  ;  and  the  king,  though  his 
exhausted  exchequerwas  supplied  by  this  expedient,  found 
it  necessary  to  stop  the  course  of  so  great  rigour;  and  after 
terrifying  and  dissipating,  by  this  tribunal,  the  gangs  of 
disorderly  people  in  England,  he  prudently  anuulled  the 
commission,^  and  never  after%vards  renewed"  it. 

Among  the  various  disorders  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  subject,  no  one  was  more  universally  complained  of 
than  the  adulteration  of  the  coin ;  and  as  this  crime  re- 
quired more  art  than  the  English  of  that  age,  who  chiefly 
employed  force  and  violence  in  their  iniquities,  were  pos- 
sessed of,  the  imputation  fell  upou  the  Jews.?  Edward 
also  seems  to  have  indulged  a  strong  prepossession  against 
that  nation ;  and  this  ill-judged  zeal  for  Christianity  being 
naturally  augmented  by  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  LancJ, 
he  let  loose  the  whole  rigour  of  his  justice  against  that 

f  Spellnian's  Gloss,  in  verho  TrailbnsttiH.  Bnt  Spellman  was  either 
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unhapuy  people.  Two  hundred  and  eisrhty  of  them  were 
hanged  at  once  fov  this  crime  in  London  alone,  besides 
those  who  suflcred  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.''  The 
houses  and  lands,  (for  the  Jews  had  of  late  ventured  to 
make  purchases  of  that  kind,)  as  well  as  the  goods  of 
great  multitudes,  were  sold  and  confiscated :  and  the 
king,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that  the  riches  of  the 
sufferers  were  the  chief  part  of  their  guilt,  ordered  a 
moiety  of  the  money  raised  by  these  confiscations  to  be 
set  apart  and  bestowed  upon  such  as  were  willmg  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity.  But  resentment  was  more  pre- 
%-alent  with  them  than  any  temptation  from  their  poverty  ; 
and  very  few  of  them  could  be  induced,  bv  interest,  to 
embrace  the  religion  of  their  persecutors.  The  miseries 
of  this  people  did  not  here  terminate.  Though  the  arbi- 
trary talliages  and  exactions,  levied  upon  them,  had  yield- 
ed a  constant  and  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown,  Ed- 
ward, prompted  by  his  zeal  and  his  rapacity,  resolved 
some  time  after '  to  purge  the  kingdom  entirely  of  that 
hated  race,  and  to  seize  to  himself  at  once  their  whole 
property  as  the  reward  of  his  labour.''  lie  left  them  only 
money  sufficient  to  bear  their  charges  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  new  persecutions  and  extortions  awaited  them : 
but  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  cinque-ports,  imitating  the 
bigotry  and  avidity  of  their  sovereign,  despoiled  most  of 
them  of  this  small  pittance,  and  even  threw  many  of  them 
into  the  sea :  a  crime,  for  which  the  king,  who  was  de- 
termined to  be  the  sole  plunderer  in  his  dominions,  in- 
flicted a  capital  punishment  upon  them.  No  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  Jews  were  at  this  time  robbed  of  their 
effects,  and  banished  the  kingdom.  \'ery  few  of  that 
nation  have  since  lived  in  England.  And  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  nation  to  subsist  without  lenders  of  monev, 
and  none  will  lend  without  a  compensation,  the  practice 
of  usury,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  thenceforth  exercised 
by  the  English  themselves  upon  their  fellow-citizens,  or 
by  Lombards  and  other  foreigners.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  questioned,  whether  the  dealings  of  these  new  usurers 
were  equally  open  and  unexceptionable  with  those  of  the 
old.  By  a  law  of  Richard  it  was  enacted,  that  three  copies 
should  be  made  of  every  bond  given  to  a  Jew ;  one  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  public  magistrate,  another  into 
those  of  a  man  of  credit,  and  a  third  to  remain  with  the 
Jew  himself.'  But  as  the  canon  law,  seconded  bv  the 
municipal,  permitted  no  Christian  to  take  interest,  all 
transactions  of  this  kind  must,  after  the  banishment  of 
the  Jews,  have  become  more  secret  and  clandestine ;  and 
the  lender,  of  consequence,  be  paid  both  for  the  use  of 
his  money,  and  for  the  infamy  and  danger  which  he  in- 
curred by  lending  it. 

The  great  poverty  of  the  crown,  though  no  excuse,  was 
probably  the  cause,  of  this  egregious  tyranny  exercised 
against  the  Jews ;  but  Edward  also  practised  other  more 
honourable  means  of  remedying  that  evil.  He  eraploved 
a  strict  fmgality  in  the  management  and  distribution  of 
his  revenue :  he  engaged  the  parliament  to  vote  him  a 
fifteenth  of  all  movables ;  the  Pope  to  grant  him  the 
tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  three  years ;  and 
the  merchants  to  consent  to  a  perpetual  imposition  of 
half  a  mark  on  every  sack  of  wool  exported,  and  a  mark 
on  three  hundred  skins.  He  also  issued  commissions  to 
inquire  into  all  encroachments  on  the  royal  demesne  ;  into 
the  value  of  escheats,  forfeitures,  and  wardships ;  and  into 
the  means  of  repairing  or  improving  every  branch  of  the 
revenue.""  The  commissioners,  in  the  execution  of  their 
office,  began  to  carry  matters  too  far  asainst  the  nobility, 
and  to  question  titles  to  estates  which  had  been  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son  for  several  generations.  Earl  War- 
renne,  who  had  done  such  eminent  service  in  the  late 
reign,  being  required  to  show  his  title.s,  drew  his  sword  ; 
and  subjoined,  that  William,  the  Bastard,  had  not  con- 
quered the  kingdom  for  himself  alone  :  his  ancestor  was  a 
.joint  adventurer  in  the  enterprise ;  and  he  himself  was 
determined  to  maintain  what  had  from  that  period  re- 
mained unquestioned  in  his  family.  The  king,  sensible  of 
the  danger,  desisted  from  making  further  inquiries  of  this 
nature. 


But  the  active  spirit  of  Edward  could  not  ^  j,  ^^^ 
long  remain  without  employment.  He  soon  Conquest' 
after  undertook  an  enterprise  more  prudent  o'^^»'". 
for  himself,  and  more  advantageous  to  his  people.  Lewel- 
lyn.  Prince  of  \\  ales,  had  been  deeply  engaged  with  the 
Slontfort  faction  ;  had  entered  into  all  their  conspiracies 
against  the  crown ;  had  frequently  fought  on  their  side ; 
and  till  the  battle  of  Evesham,  so  fatal^o  that  party,  had 
employed  every  expedient  to  depress  the  royal  cause,  and 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  barons.  In  the  general 
accommodation  made  with  the  vanquished,  Lewellyn  had 
also  obtained  his  pardon  ;  but  as  he  was  the  most  power- 
ful, and  therefore  the  most  obnoxious,  vassal  of  the  crown, 
he  had  reason  to  entertain  anxiety  about  his  situation,  and 
to  dread  the  future  effects  of  resentment  and  jealousy  in 
the  English  monarch.  For  this  reason,  he  determined  to 
provide  for  his  security,  by  maintaining  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  his  former  associates  ;  and  he  even  made 
his  addresses  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
was  sent  to  him  from  beyond  sea,  but  being  intercepted 
in  her  passage  near  the  isles  of  Scilly,  was  detained  in  the 
court  of  England."  This  incident  increasing  the  mutual 
jealousy  between  Edward  and  Lewellyn,  tlie  latter,  when 
required  to  come  to  England,  and  do  homage  to  the  new- 
king,  scrupled  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
desired  a  safe  conduct  from  Edward,  insisted  upon  having 
the  king's  son  and  other  noblemen  delivered  to  him  as 
hostages,  and  demanded  that  his  consort  should  previously 
be  set  at  liberty."  The  king,  having  now  brou>;ht  the  state 
to  a  full  settlement,  was  not  displeased  with  this  occasion 
of  exercising  his  authority,  and  subduing  entirely  the 
principality  of  Wales.  He  refused  all  Lewellyn's  de- 
mands, except  that  of  a  safe  conduct ;  sent  him  repeated 
summons  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal ;  levied  an  army 
to  reduce  him  to  obedience ;  obtained  a  new  aid  of  a 
fifteenth  from  parliament ;  and  marched  out  with  certain 
assurance  of  success  against  the  enemy.  Be- 
sides  the  great  disproportion  of  force  be-  '  '  ""• 
tween  the  kingdom  and  tlie  principality,  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  states  were  entirely  reversed ;  and  the  same 
intestine  dissensions  which  had  formerly  weakened  Eng- 
land, now  prevailed  in  Wales,  and  had  even  taken  place 
in  the  reigning  family.  David  and  Roderic,  brothers  to 
Lewellyn,  dispossessed  of  their  inheritance  by  that  prince, 
had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
Edward,  and  they  seconded  with  all  their  interest,  which 
was  extensive,  his  attempts  to  enslave  their  native  conn- 
try.  The  Welch  Prince  had  no  resource  but  in  the  in- 
accessible situation  of  his  mountains,  which  had  hitherto, 
through  many  ages,  defended  his  forefathers  against  all 
attempts  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  conquerors ;  and  he 
retirea  among  the  hills  of  Snowdon,  resolute  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity.  But  Edward,  equally  vigor- 
ous and  cautious,  entering  by  the  north  with  a  formidable 
army,  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  having 
carefully  explored  every  road  before  him,  and  secured 
every  pass  behind  him,  approached  the  Welch  army  in  its 
last  retreat.  He  here  avoided  the  putting  .to  trial  the 
valour  of  a  nation,  proud  of  its  ancient  independence, 
and  inflamed  with  animosity  against  its  hereditary  ene- 
mies; and  he  trusted  to  the  slow  but  sure  effects  of 
famine,  for  reducing  that  people  to  subjection.  The  rude 
and  simple  manners  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tainous situation  of  their  country,  had  made  them  entirely 
neglect  tillage,  and  trust  to  pasturage  alone  for  tlieir  sub- 
sistence :  a  method  of  life  which  had  hitherto  secured 
them  against  the  irregular  attempts  of  the  English,  but 
exposed  them  to  certain  ruin,  when  the  conquest  of  the 
country  was  steadily  pursued,  and  prudently  planned  by 
Edward.  Destitute  of  magazines,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow 
comer,  thev,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  suffered  all  the  riL'Ours 
of  famine  ;  and  Lewellyn,  without  being  able  to  strike  a 
stroke  for  his  independence,  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit 
at  discretion,  and  receive  the  terms  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  victor.p  He  bound  himself  to  pay  to  ^  ^|^  j.^^. 
Edward  50,000  pounds,  as  a  reparation  of 
damages ;  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  England ;  to 
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permit  all  the  other  barons  of  Wales,  except  four  near 
Snowdon,  to  swear  fealtv  to  the  same  crown  ;  to  relinquish 
the  country  between  Cheshire  and  the  river  Conway ;  to 
settle  on  liis  brother  Koderic  a  thousand  marks  a  year, 
and  on  David  five  hundred  ;  and  to  deliver  ten  hostages 
as  security  for  his  furtnc  submission."! 

Edward,  on  tlie  performance  of  the  other  articles,  re- 
mitted to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  payment  of  the  50,000 
pounds,'  which  were  stipulated  by  treaty,  and  which  it  is 
probable  the  poverty  of  the  country  made  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  him  to  levy.  But  notwithstanding  this  in- 
dulgence, complaints  of  iniquities  soon  arose  on  the  side 
of  the  vanquished  :  the  English,  insolent  on  their  easy  and 
bloodless  victory,  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  were  yielded  to  them  :  the  Lords  Marchers 
committed  with  impunity  all  kinds  of  violence  on  their 
\\'elch  neighbours  :  new  and  more  severe  terms  were  im- 
posed on  Lewellyn  himself;  and  Edward,  when  the  prince 
attended  him  at  Worcester,  exacted  a  promise  that  he 
would  retain  no  ]ierson  in  his  principalitv  who  should  be 
obnoxious  to  the  English  monaich.'  There  were  other 
personal  insults  which  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Welch, 
and  made  them  determine  rather  to  encounter  a  force, 
which  they  had  already  experienced  to  be  so  much  su- 
perior, than  to  bear  oppression  from  the  haughty  victors. 
Prince  David,  seized  with  the  national  spirit,  made  peace 
with  his  brother,  and  promised  to  concur  in  the  defence  of 
public  liberty.  The  Welch  flew  to  arms ;  and  Edward, 
not  displeased  with  the  occasion  of  making  his  conquest 
final  and  absolute,  assembled  all  his  military  tenants,  and 
advanced  into  Wales  with  an  army  which  the  inhabitants 
could  not  reasonably  hope  to  resist.  The  situation  of  the 
country  gave  the  Welcn  at  first  some  advantage  over 
Luke  de  Tany,  one  of  Edward's  captains,  who  had  passed 
the  Menau  with  a  detachment : '  but  Lewellyn,  being 
surprised  by  Mortimer,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  ac- 
tion, and  2000  of  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword." 
David,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  principalitv,  could  never 
collect  an  army  sufficient  to  face  the  Englisli ;  and  being 
chased  from  hill  to  hill,  and  hunted  from  one  retreat  to 
another,  was  obliged  to  coiceal  himself  under  various  dis- 
guises, and  was  at  last  betrayed  in  his  lurking  place  to 
the  enemy.  Edward  sent  him  in  chains  to  Shrewsbury  ; 
and  bringing  him  to  a  formal  trial  before  all  the  peers'of 
England,  ordered  this  sovereign  prince  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  traitor,  for  defending  by  arms 
the  liberties  of  his  native  countn',  tosether  with  his  own 
hereditary  authority."  All  the  Welch  nobility  submitted 
to  the  conqueror ;  the  laws  of  England,  with  the  sherifis, 

A  D  1CC3  ^^'^  other  ministers  of  justice,  were  esta- 
blished in  that  principality ;  and  though  it 
was  long  before  national  antipathies  were  extinguished, 
and  a  thorough  union  attained  between  the  people ;  yet 
this  important  conquest,  which  it  had  required  eight  hun- 
dred years  fully  to  effect,  was  at  last,  through  the  abilities 
of  Edward,  completed  by  the  English. 

*  D  i°84  '^  '''n?>  sensible  that  nothing  kept  alive 

the  ideas  of  military  valour  and  of  ancient 
glcry  so  much  as  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  people, 
which,  assisted  by  the  power  of  music  and  the  jollity  of 
festivals,  made  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  youth, 
gathered  together  all  the  Welch  bards,  and,  from  "a  bar- 
barous though  not  absurd  policy,  ordered  them  to  be  put 
to  death." 

Tliere  prevails  a  vulgar  story,  which,  as  it  well  suits  the 
capacity  of  the  monkish  \vriters,  is  carefully  recorded  by 
them  :  that  Edward,  assembling  the  Welch',  promised  to 
give  them  a  prince  of  unexceptionable  manners,  a  Welch- 
man  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  speak  no  otlier  lan- 
guage. On  their  acclamations  of  joy,  and  promise  of 
obedience,  lie  invested  in  the  principality  his  second  son 
Edward,  then  an  infant,  who  had  been  born  at  Carnar- 
von. The  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Alphonso,  soon  after, 
made  young  Edward  heir  of  the  monarchy :  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  was  fully  annexed  to  the  crown ;  and  hence- 
forth gives  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of  England. 
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The  setdement  of  Wales  appeared  so  com- 
plete to  Eldward,  that  in  less  than  two  years  ^'  '■'*'■ 
after  he  went  abroad,  in  order  to  make  peace  between 
Alphonso,  King  of  Arragon,and  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had 
lately  succeeded  his  father  Philipthe  Hardy  on  the  throne 
of  France.J'  Tlie  difference  between  these  two  princes 
had  arisen  about  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  the  Pope, 
after  Ins  hopes  from  England  failed  him,  had  bestowed  on 
Charles,  brother  to  St.  Lewis,  and  which  was  claimed, 
upon  other  titles,  by  Peter  King  of  Arrajon,  father  to  Al- 
phonso. Edward  had  powers  from  both  princes  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  ; 
but  as  the  controversy  nowise  regards  England,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  a  detail  of  it.  He  staid  abroad  above  three 
years  :  and  on  his  return  found  many  disorders  to  have 
prevailed,  both  from  open  violence,  and  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  justice. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  had 
assembled  several  of  his  associates  at  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, under  pretence  of  holding  a  tournament,  an  exercise 
practised  by  the  gentry  only  ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view 
of  plundering  the  rich  fair  of  Boston,  and  robbing  the  mer- 
chants. To  facilitate  his  purpose,  he  privately  set  fire  to 
the  town ;  and  while  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in 
quenching  the  flames,  the  conspirators  broke  into  the 
booths,  and  carried  oft"  the  goods.  Chamberlain  himself 
was  detected  and  hanged;  but  maintained  so  steadily  the 
point  of  honour  to  his  accomplices,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on,  by  offers  or  promises,  to  discover  any  of  them. 
ALiny  other  instances  of  robbery  and  violence  broke  out  in 
all  parts  of  England  ;  though  the  singular  circumstances 
attending  this  conspiracy  have  made  it  alone  be  particu- 
larly recorded  by  historians.^ 

But  tlie  corruption  of  the  judges,  bv  .  „ 
which  the  fountains  of  justice  were  poisoned, 
seemed  of  still  more  dangerous  consequence.  Edward, 
in  orderto  remedy  this  prevailing  abuse,  summoned  a  par- 
liament, and  brought  the  judges  to  a  trial ;  where  all  of 
them,  except  two,  who  were  clergymen,  were  convicted  of 
this  flagrant  iniquity,  were  fined  and  deposed.  The 
amount  of  the  fines  levied  upon  them  is  alone  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  guilt ;  being  above  one  hundred  thousand 
marks,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  and  sufficient  to 
defray  the  charges  of  an  expensive  war  between  two  great 
kingdoms.  The  king  afterwards  made  all  the  new  judges 
swear  that  they  would  take  no  bribes ;  but  his  expedient, 
of  deposing  and  fining  the  old  ones,  was  the  more  eftectual 
remedy. 

We  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Scotland,  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  interesting  trans- 
actions of  this  reign,  and  of  some  of  the  .subsequent; 
though  the  intercourse  of  that  kingdom  with  England, 
either  in  peace  or  war,  had  hitherto  produced  so  few  events 
of  moment,  that,  to  avoid  tediousness,  we  have  omitted 
many  of  them,  and  have  been  very  concise  in  relating  the 
rest.  If  the  Scots  had,  before  this  period,  any  real  history 
worthy  of  the  name,  except  what  they  glean  from  scattered 
passages  in  the  English  nistoriars,  those  events,  however 
minute,  yet  being  the  only  foreign  transactions  of  the  na- 
tion, might  deserve  a  place  in  it. 

Thoush  the  government  of  Scotland  had  Affairs  of  Scot- 
been  continually  exposed  to  those  factions  '"""i- 
and  convulsions,  which  are  incident  to  all  barbarous  and 
to  many  civilized  nations ;  and  though  the  successions  of 
their  kings,  the  only  part  of  their  history  which  desen'es 
any  credit,  had  of\en  been  disordered  by  irreffu'arities 
and  usurpations;  the  true  heir  of  the  royal  family  had 
still  in  the  end  prevailed,  and  Alexander  IIL  who  had 
espoused  the  sister  of  Edward,  probably  inherited,  after  a 
period  of  about  eight  hundred  years,  aiid  through  a  suc- 
cession of  males,  the  sceptre  of  all  tlie  Scottish  princes 
who  had  governed  the  nation  since  its  first  establishment 
in  the  island.  Tliis  prince  died  in  1286,  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  at  Kinghorn,'  without  leaving  any  male  issue, 
and  without  any  descendant,  except  Blargaret,  bom  of 
Eric,  King  of  Norway,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
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Scottisli  monarch.  This  princess,  commonly  called  the 
M;ud  of  Norway,  though  a  female,  and  an  infant,  and  a 
foreipier,  yet  being  the  lawful  heir  of  the  kingdom,  had, 
through  her  grandfather's  care,  been  recognised  successor 
by  the  states  of  Scotland ; ''  and  on  Alexander's  death, 
the  dispositions  which  had  been  previously  made  against 
that  event,  appeared  so  just  and  prudent,  that  no  dis- 
'  orders,  as  might  naturally  be  apprehended,  ensued  in  the 
kingdom.  Margaret  was  acknowledged  Queen  of  Scot- 
land ;  five  guirdians,  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Buchan,  and  James, 
Steward  of  Scotland,  entered  peaceably  upon  the  admi- 
nistration :  and  the  infant  princess,  under  the  protection 
of  Edward,  her  great  uncle,  and  Eric,  her  father,  who 
exerted  themselves  on  this  occasion,  seemed  firmly  seated 
on  tlie  throne  of  Scotland.  Tlie  English  monarch  was 
naturally  led  to  build  mightv  projects  on  this  incident ; 
and  having  lately,  by  force  of  arms,  brought  Wales  under 
sulijection,  he  attempted,  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
with  his  eldest  son  Edward,  to  unite  the  whole  island 
into  one  monarch,  and  thereby  to  give  it  security  both 
against  domestic  con\'ulsions  and  foreign  invasions. 
Tlie  amity  which  had  of  late  prei-ailed  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  which,  even  in 
former  times,  had  never  been  interrupted  by  any  violent 
wars  or  injuries,  facilitated  extremely  the  execution  of 
this  project,  so  favourable  to  the  happiness  and  grandeur 
of  both  kingdoms ;  and  the  states  of  Scotland  readily 
gave  their  assent  to  the  English  proposals,  and  even 
agreed  that  their  young  sovereign  should  be  educated  in 
the  court  of  Edward.  Anxious,  however,  for  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  their  country,  they  took  care  to  sti- 
pulate very  equitable  conditions,  ere  they  intrusted  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  so  great  and  so  ambitious  a 
monarch.  It  was  agreed,  that  they  should  enjoy  all  their 
ancient  laws,  liberties,  and  customs ;  that  in  case  young 
Edward  and  ]\Iargaret  should  die  without  issue,  the 
crown  of  Scotland  should  revert  to  the  next  heir,  and 
should  be  inlierited  by  him  fi-ee  and  independent ;  that 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  should  never  be  obliged 
to  go  out  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  sove- 
reign of  the  united  kingdoms,  nor  the  chapters  of  cathe- 
dral, collegiate,  or  conventual  churches,  in  order  to  make 
elections ;  that  the  parliaments  summoned  for  Scottish 
affairs  should  always  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  that 
kingdom ;  and  that  Edward  should  bind  himself  under 
the  penalty  of  100,000  marks,  payable  to  the  Pope  for 
the  use  of  the  Holy  Wars,  to  observe  all  these  articles.'^ 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  two  nations  could  have 
treated  more  on  a  footing  of  equality  than  Scotland  and 
England  maintained  during  the  whole  course  of  this  trans- 
action :  and  though  Edward  gave  his  assent  to  the  article 
concerning  the  future  independency  of  the  Scottish  crown, 
with  a  saving  of  his  former  rights ;  this  reserve  gave  no 
alarm  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  both  because  these 
rights,  having  hitherto  been  little  heard  of,  had  occasioned 
no  disturbance,  and  because  the  Scots  had  so  near  a  pros- 
pect of  seeing  them  entirely  absorbed  in  the  rights  of  their 
sovereignty. 
A  D  foi  ^"''  ^^'^  pi''y6ct,  so  happily  formed  and 
so  amicably  conducted,  failed  of  success,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  Norwegian  princess,  who  ex- 
pired ou  her  passage  to  Scotland,''  and  left  a  verv  dismal 
Competitors  for  Prospect  to  the  kingdom.  Though  disor- 
the  irown  of  ders  were  for  the  present  obviated  by  the 
Scotland.  authority  of  the  regency  formerly  establish- 

ed, the  succession  itself  of  the  crown  was  now  become 
an  object  of  dispute ;  and  the  regents  could  not  expect 
that  a  controversy,  which  is  not  usually  decided  by  rea- 
son and  argument  alone,  would  be  peaceably  settled  by 
them,  or  even  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  amidst  so 
many  powerful  pretenders.  The  posterity  of  \^■illlam, 
King  of  Scotland,  the  prince  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II. 
being  all  extinct  by  tlie  death  of  Jlargaret  of  Norway ; 
the  right  of  the  crown  devolved  on  the  issue  of  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  William,  whose  male 
line  being  also  extinct,  left  the  succession  open  to  the 
posterity  of  his  daughters.    The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  had 
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three  daughters ;  Margaret,  married  to  Alan  Lord  of 
Galloway,  Isabella,  wife  of  Robert  Brus  or  Bruce,  Lord 
of  Annandale,  and  Adama,  who  espoused  Henry  Lord 
Hastings.  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  left  one 
daughter,  Devergilda,  manied  to  John  Baliol,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  present  com- 
petitors for  the  crown  :  Isabella,  the  second,  bore  a  son, 
Robert  Bruce,  who  was  now  alive,  and  who  also  insisted 
on  his  claim :  Adama,  the  third,  left  a  son,  John  Hast- 
ings, who  pretended  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  like 
many  other  inheritances,  was  di\-isible  among  the  tliree 
daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  that  he,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  had  a  title  to  a  third  of  it.  Baliol 
and  Bruce  united  against  Hastings,  in  maintaining  that 
the  kingdom  was  indivisible  ;  but  each  of  them,  supported 
by  plausible  reasons,  asserted  the  preference  of  his  own 
title.  Baliol  was  sprung  from  the  elder  branch  :  Bruce 
was  one  degree  nearer  the  common  stock  :  if  the  princi- 
ple of  representation  was  regarded,  the  former  had  the 
better  claim  :  if  propinquity  was  considered,  the  latter 
was  entitled  to  the  preference  :  <^  the  sentiments  of  men 
were  divided :  all  the  nobility  had  taken  part  on  one  side 
or  the  other :  the  people  followed  implicitly  their  leaders: 
the  two  claimants  themselves  had  great  power  and  nu- 
merous retainers  in  Scotland  :  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
among  a  .rude  people,  more  accustomed  to  arms  tlian 
inured  to  laws,  a  controversy  of  this  nature,  which  could 
not  be  decided  by  any  former  precedent  among  them, 
and  which  is  capable  of  exciting  commotions  in  the  most 
legal  and  best  established  governments,  should  threaten 
tlie  state  witli  the  most  fatal  convulsions. 

Each  century  has  its  peculiar  mode  in  conducting 
business ;  and  men,  guided  more  by  custom  than  by 
reason,  follow,  witliout  inquiry,  the  manners  which  are 
prevalent  in  their  owti  time.  The  practice  of  that  age, 
in  controversies  between  states  ami  princes,  seems  to 
have  been  to  choose  a  foreign  prince,  as  an  equal  arbiter, 
by  whom  the  question  was  decided,  and  whose  sentence 
prevented  those  dismal  confusions  and  disorders,  inse- 
parable at  all  times  from  war,  but  which  were  multiplied 
a  hundred  fold,  and  dispersed  into  every  corner,  by  the 
nature  of  the  feudal  governments.  It  was  tlius  that  the 
English  king  and  barons,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had 
endeavoured  to  compose  tlieir  dissensions  by  a  reference 
to  the  King  of  France ;  and  the  celebrated  integrity  of 
that  monarch  had  prevented  all  the  bad  effects  which 
might  naturally  have  been  dreaded  from  so  perilous  an 
expedient.  It  was  thus  that  the  kings  of  France  and 
Arragon,  and  afterwards  otlier  princes,  had  submitted 
their  controversies  to  Edward's  judgment ;  and  the  re- 
moteness of  their  states,  the  great  power  of  the  prince.s, 
and  the  little  interest  which  he  had  on  eitlier  side,  had 
induced  him  to  acquit  himself  with  honour  in  his  de- 
cisions. The  parliament  of  Scotland,  therefore,  threatened 
with  a  furious  civil  war,  and  allured  by  the  great  reputa- 
tion of  the  English  monarch,  as  well  as  by  the  present 
amicable  correspondence  between  the  kingdoms,  agreed 
ill  making  a  reference  to  Edward;  and 
F'raser,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  with  other  Reference  to  Ed- 
deputies,  was  sent  to  notify  to  him  tlieir 
resolution,  and  to  claim  his  good  offices  in  the  present 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed.'"  His  inclination, 
they  flattered  themselves,  led  him  to  prevent  their  dis- 
sensions, and  to  interpose  with  a  power  which  none  of 
the  competitors  would  dare  to  withstand :  when  tins 
expedient  was  proposed  by  one  party,  the  other  deemed  it 
dangerous  to  object  to  it ;  indifferent  persons  thought  thai 
tlie  imminent  perils  of  a  civil  war  would  thereby  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  no  one  reflected  on  tlie  ambitious  character 
of  Edward,  and  the  almost  certain  ruin  which  must  attend 
a  small  state,  divided  by  faction,  when  it  thus  implicitly 
submits  itself  to  the  will  of  so  powerful  and  encroaching  a 
neishbour. 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  vir-    Hom«se  of 
tue  of  the  English  monarch  to  resist.    He     ScotlHiid. 
purposed  to  lay  hold  of  the  present  favourable  opportu- 
nity, and  if  not  to  create,  at  least  to  revive,  his  claim  of  a 
feudal   superiority  over  Scotland ;   a  claim  which  had 

e  Ileming.  vol.  i.  p.  36.  f  Ibid.  p.  31. 
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hitherto  lain  in  the  dcppest  obscurity,  and  which,  if  ever 
it  had  been  an  object  of  attention,  or  nad  been  so  much  a.? 
suspected,  would  have  effectually  prevented  the  Scottish 
bavons  from  choosing  him  for  an  umpire.  He  well  knew, 
tliat  if  this  pretension  were  once  submitted  to,  as  it  seemed 
difficult,  in  the  (iresent  situation  of  Scotland,  to  oppose  it, 
the  absolute  sovereisrnty  of  that  kin;;dom  (which  had  been 
the  case  with  Wales)  would  soon  follow ;  and  that  one 
great  vassal,  cooped  up  in  an  island  with  his  liege  lord, 
without  resource  from  foreia;!!  powers,  without  aid  from 
any  fellow  vassals,  could  not  long  maintain  his  dominions 
against  the  efforts  of  a  mighty  kingdom,  assisted  by  all  the 
cavils  which  the  feudal  law  afforded  his  superior  against 
him.  In  pursuit  of  this  great  object,  very  advantageous  to 
England,  perhaps  in  the  end  no  less  beneficial  to  Scot- 
land, but  extremely  unjust  and  iniquitous  in  itself,  Edward 
busied  himself  in  searching  for  proofs  of  his  pretended 
superiority  ;  and  instead  of  lookuig  into  his  own  archives, 
which,  if  his  claim  had  been  real,  must  have  afforded  him 
numerous  records  of  the  homages  done  by  the  Scottish 
pnnces,  and  could  alone  yield  him  any  authentic  testi- 
mony, he  made  all  the  monasteries  be  ransacked  for  old 
chronicles  and  histories  written  by  Englishmen,  and  he 
collected  all  the  passages  which  seemed  anywise  to  favour 
his  pretensions.?  Yet  even  in  this  method  of  proceedini;, 
which  must  have  discovered  to  himself  the  injustice  of  his 
claim,  he  was  far  from  being  fortunate.  He  began  his 
proofs  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  continued 
them  through  all  the  subsequent  Saxon  and  Norman  times ; 
but  produced  nothing  to  his  purpose.''  Tlie  whole  amount 
of  liis  authorities  during  the  Saxon  period,  when  stripped 
of  the  bombast  and  inaccurate  style  of  the  monkish  liis- 
torians,  is,  that  the  Scots  had  sometimes  been  defeated  by 
the  English,  had  received  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms, 
had  made  submissions  to  the  English  monarch,  and  had 
even  perhaps  fallen  into  some  dependence  on  a  power 
which  was  so  much  superior,  and  which  thev  had  not  at 
that  time  sufficient  force  to  resist.  His  authorities  from 
the  Norman  period  were,  if  possible,  still  less  conclusive. 
The  historians  indeed  make  frequent  mention  of  homage 
done  by  the  northern  potentate ;  but  no  one  of  them  says 
that  it  was  done  for  his  kingdom,  and  several  of  them  de- 
clare, in  express  terms,  that  it  was  relative  onlv  to  the  fiefs 


p  Walsinji.  p.  55. 

I  Iloveden^  p.  492    _    _      _    _.       . 
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m  Hoveden,  p.  811.  n  Kvmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

0  Rymer,  vof.  ii.  p.  516.  845.  Therp  cannot  be  the  least  question,  that 
the  hoinasje  usnally  paid  by  the  kinas  of  Scotland  was  not  for  their  crown, 
but  for  some  other  territory.  1  he  onlv  question  renwins.  what  that  territory 
was?  It  was  not  always  lor  the  earl. iom  of  Huntingdon,  nor  the  honour  of 
Penryth ;  because  we  find  it  sometimes  done  at  a  time  when  these  posses- 
sinus  «ere  not  in  the  hands  of  tlie  kings  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  that  the 
homage  was  performed  in  general  terms,  without  any  particular  specifica- 
tion ot  tenitory  ;  and  this  inaccuracy  had  proceeded  either  from  some  dis- 
pute between  the  two  kinps  about  the  territory  and  some  opposite  claims, 
which  were  compromised  by  the  general  homage,  or  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  age,  which  employed  few  words  in  every  transaction.  To  prove  this  we 
need  but  look  into  the  letter  of  King  Richard,  where  he  resigns  the  homage  of 
bcotland,  reserving  the  usual  homage.  His  words  are,  Sepedictrt-i  JV. 
Keiliffivs  Itomo  noster  devenial  de  omnibus  terris  de  qvibvs  antecesfoTes  mi 
ti»lerft.t0Tum  noxtrorttm  tit/ii  homines  fuenint.  el  nobis  alqne  bsredihiis  nos- 
ins  fi4*elttoltm  jnrarunt.  Itymer.  vol.  i.  p.  65.  'I  hese  general  terms  were 
probably  copied  from  the  usual  form  of  the  homage  itself. 

It  is  no  proof  that  the  kings  of  Scotland  possessed  no  lands  or  baronies  in 
tDgland,  because  we  cannot  find  them  in  the  imperfect  histnries  and  re- 
cords of  that  age.  For  instance,  it  clearly  appears,  from  another  passage, 
in  this  very  letter  of  Richard,  that  the  Scotlish  king  held  lands  both  in  the 
county  ol  Huntingdon  and  elsewhere  in  England  ;  though  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon  itselfwas  then  in  the  person  of  his  brother  David  ;  and  we 
know  Ht  present  of  no  other  baronies  which  William  held.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  we  should  now  Ije  able  to  specify  all  his  fees  which  he  either 
possessed  or  claimed  in  Kngland,  when  It  is  probable  that  the  two  mnn- 
archs  themselves,  and  their  ministers,  would  at  that  very  time  have  dif- 
fered in  the  list :  the  Scottish  king  might  possess  some  to  which  his  right 
was  ihsputed  ;  he  might  claim  others  which  he  did  not  possess  :  and  nfi- 
tlier  ol  the  two  kings  was  willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  by  a  particular 
enumeration. 

A  late  author  of  great  industry  and  learning,  but  full  of  prejudices,  and 
ol  no  penetration,  Mr.  Carle,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  undefineil  terms 
ol  the  Scotch  homage,  and  has  pretended  that  it  was  done  for  I  otiiian  and 
J.alloway  :  that  is,  all  Ihe  territories  of  the  country  now  called  Scotland, 
lying  soulh  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  ;  but  lo  refule  this  pretension  at  once, 
we  need  only  consider,  that  if  these  territories  were  helif  in  fee  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  there  would,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  law  as  established  in 
l:.ngland,  have  been  continual  appeals  from  them  to  the  cixirts  of  the  lord 
paramount ;  contrary  to  all  the  histories  and  recnrils  of  that  age.  We  find, 
that  as  soon  as  Edward  reallv  established  his  superiority,  appeals  immedi- 
J'«l>'  commenced  from  all  parts  of  Scotland  ;  ancf  that  king,  in  his  writ  to 
the  ki:ig  s  bench,  considers  them  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  feudal 
tenure,  Such  large  terrilorips  also  woul.l  have  supplied  a  considerable 
part  ot  the  English  armies,  which  never  could  have  escaped  all  the  histo- 
rians. Not  to  mention  that  there  is  not  any  instance  of  a  Scotch  prisoner 
ot  war  being  tried  as  a  rebel,  in  the  frequent  hostilities  between  the  king- 
doms, where  the  ScoiUsli  a^nies  were  chiefly  filled  from  the  southern 
counties. 

Mr.  Carte's  motion  with  regard  to  Gallowav,  which  compreliends,  in  the 
language  of  that  age,  or  rather  in  that  of  the  preceding,  most  of  the  soulh- 


which  he  enjoyed  south  of  the  Tweed ;'  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  King  of  England  himself  swore  fealty  to  the 
French  monarch,  for  the  fiefs  which  he  inherited  in  France. 
And  to  such  scandalous  shifts  was  Edward  reduced,  that 
he  quotes  a  passage  from  Hoveden,''  where  it  is  asserted, 
that  a  Scoltisti  king  had  done  homage  to  England  ;  but  he 
purposely  omits  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  which  ex- 
presses tliat  this  prince  did  homage  for  the  lands  which  he 
held  in  England. 

When  William,  King  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Alnwick,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  liberty,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  victor  for  his  crown 
itself.  The  deed  was  performed  according  to  all  the  rights 
of  the  feudal  law ;  the  record  was  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish archives,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  the  historians ;  but 
as  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  as  historians  speak 
of  this  superiority  as  a  great  acquisition  gained  by  the 
fortunate  arms  of  Henry  II.,'  there  can  remain  no  doubt 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was,  in  all  former  periods, 
entirely  ft-ee  and  independent.  Its  subjection  continued 
a  very  few  years  :  King  Richard,  desirous,  before  his  de- 
parture for  the  Holy  Land,  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of 
\\'illiam,  renounced  that  homage,  which,  he  .says  in  express 
terms,  had  been  extorted  by  his  father ;  and  he  only  re- 
tained the  usual  homage  which  had  been  done  by  the  Scot- 
tish princes  for  the  lands  which  they  held  in  England. 

But  though  this  transaction  rendered  the  independence 
of  Scotland  still  more  unquestionable,  than  if  no  fealty  had 
ever  been  sworn  to  the  English  crown ;  the  Scottish  kings, 
apprized  of  the  point  aimed  at  by  their  powerful  neigh- 
bours, seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  retained  some  jealousy 
on  that  head,  and  in  doing  homage,  to  have  anxiously  ob- 
viated all  such  pretensions.  When  William  in  1200  did 
homage  to  John  at  Lincoln,  he  was  careful  to  insert  a  salvo 
for  his  royal  dignity."  When  Alexander  III.  sent  assist- 
ance to  his  father-in-law  Henry  III.  during  the  wars  of  the 
barons,  he  previouslv  procured  an  acknowledgment,  that 
this  aid  was  granted  only  from  friendship,  not  from  any 
right  claimed  by  the  English  monarch  :"  and  when  the 
same  prince  was  invited  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  this 
very  Edward,  he  declined  attendance,  till  he  received  a 
like  acknowledgment." 

But  as  all  these  reasons  (and  stronger  could  not  be  pro- 


liecause  be  will  have  it)  that  the  Cumberland  yielded  by  King  Udmund  to 
Malcolm  I.  meant  not  only  the  county  in  England  of  that  name,  but  all 
the  territory  northwards  to  the  Clyde,  But  the  case  of  Lothian  deserves 
some  more  consideration. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  very  ancient  language,  Scotland  means  only  the 
country  north  of  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  I  shall  not  make  a  parade 
of  literature  to  prove  it;  because  I  do  not  find  that  this  point  is  disputed 
by  the  Scots  theniselves.  The  southern  country  was  divided  into  Galloway 
and  Lothian  ;  and  the  latter  comprehended  all  the  south-east  counties. 
This  territory  was  certainly  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land, and  was  entirely  peopled  by  Saxons,  who  afterwards  received  a  great 
mixture  of  Danes  among  tnem.  It  appears  from  alt  the  English  histories, 
f  No  ■■       '^ 

tarchy  ;  and  the  northern  and  T . . 

kind  of  anarchy,  sometimes  pillaged  by  the  Dal. .  .  ,  „ 

in  their  ravages  upon  other  parts  of  England.  The  kingsof  Scotland,  lyinff 
nearer  them,  took  at  last  possession  of  the  country,  which  had  scarcely  any 
government ;  and  we  are  told  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  193.  that 
King  Edgar  made  a  grant  of  the  territory  lo  Kenneth  111.,  that  is,  he  re- 
signed claims  which  he  could  notmakeelTectual,  without  bestowing  on  them 
more  trouble  and  expense  than  they  were  worth  :  for  these  are  the  only 
grants  of  provinces  made  by  kings ;  and  so  ambitious  and  active  a  prince 
Edgar,  would  never  have  made  presents  of  any  other  kind.    Though 


Vilalis,  a  good  anthontv,  tells  us,  p.  701.  that  Malcolm  acknowledged  I 
William  Kufus  that  the  Conqueior  had  confirmed  to  him  the  foimer  grant 
of  Lothian.  But  it  follows  not,  because  Edgar  made  this  species  of  grant 
to  Kenneth,  that  therefore  he  exacted  homage  for  that  territory.  Homage, 
and  all  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law,  were  very  little  known  among  the 
5;  and  we  may  also  suppose  that  the  claim  of  Edgai 


qiiated  and  weak,  that. 


_.  „„_  , .      iluable  conces 

.  and  Kenneth  might  werfrefuseto  hold,  by  so  precarious  a  tenure,  a 

territory  which  he  at  present  held  by  the  sword.    In  short,  no  author  says 


not  fully  agreed.  Thirdly,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Laudianum,  in  Matthew  Paris,  does  not  mean  the  Lothians  now  in  Scot- 
land. There  appears  to  have  been  a  territory  which  anciently  bore  that  or 
a  similar  name  in  the  norlh  of  England.  For  fl)  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  p. 
197.  says,  that  Malcolm  Kenmure  met  William  Riifiis  in  I«deue  in  Eng- 
land. (2)  It  is  agreed  bv  all  historians,  that  Henry  II.  only  reconquered 
from   Scotland  the  uorthern  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
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duced)  were  but  a  feeble  rampart  against  the  power  of  the 
sword,  Edward,  carrvins  with  him  a  great  armv,  wliich 
was  to  enforce  his  proofs,  advanced  to  the  frontiers,  and 
invited  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  all  the  competitors,  to 
attend  him  in  the  castle  of  Norham,  a  place  situated  on 
.he  soutliern  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  order  to  determine 
that  cause  which  had  been  referred  to  his  arbitration. 
But  though  this  deference  seemed  due  to  so  great  a  mon- 
arch, and  was  no  more  than  wliat  his  father  and  the 
English  barons  had,  in  similar  circumstances,  paid  to 
Lewis  IX.,  the  king,  careful  not  to  give  umbi-age,  and  de- 
termined never  to  produce  his  claim,  till  it  should  be  too 
late  to  think  of  opposition,  sent  tlie  Scottish  barons  an 
acknowledgment,  that,  though  at  that  time  they  passed 
the  firontiers,  this  step  should  never  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent, or  aflbrd  the  English  kings  a  pretence  for  exacting  a 
like  submission  in  any  future  transaction.?  Wlien  the 
whole  Scottish  nation  liad  tlnis  unwarily  put 
"^'  themselves  in  his  power,  Edward  opened  the 
conferences  at  Norham :  he  informed  the  parliament,  by 
the  mouth  of  Roger  le  Braban^on,  his  cnief  justiciary, 
that  he  was  come  thither  to  determine  the  right  among  the 
competitors  to  their  crown ;  that  he  was  determined  to  do 
strict  justice  to  all  parties ;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  this 
autliority,  not  in  virtue  of  the  reference  made  to  him,  but 
in  quality  of  superior  and  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom.i  He 
then  produced  his  proofs  of  this  superioritv,  which  he 
pretended  to  be  unquestionable,  and  lie  required  of  them 
an  acknowledgment  of  it ;  a  demand  which  was  superflu- 
ous if  the  fact  was  already  known  and  avowed,  and  which 
plainly  betrays  Edward's  consciousness  of  his  lame  and 
defective  title.  Tlie  Scottish  parliament  was  astonished 
at  so  new  a  pretension,  and  answered  only  by  their  silence. 
But  tlie  king,  in  order  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  free 
and  regular  proceedings,  desired  them  to  remove  into  their 
own  country,  to  deliberate  upon  his  claim,  to  examine  his 
proofs,  to  propose  all  their  objections,  and  to  inform  Iiim 
of  their  resolution :  and  he  appointed  a  plain  at  Upsettle- 
ton,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Tweed,  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  Scottish  barons  assembled  in  this  place, 
though  moved  with  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  this  un- 
expected claim,  and  at  the  fraud  with  whicli  it  had  been 
conducted,  they  found  themselves  betrayed  into  a  situation, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  defence 
for  the  ancient  liberty  and  independence  of  their  country. 
The  King  of  England,  a  martial  and  politic  prince,  at  tlie 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  lay  at  a  very  small  distance,  and 
was  only  separated  from  them  by  a  river  fordable  in  many 
places.  Though  by  a  sudden  flight  some  of  them  migli't 
themselves  be  able  to  make  their  escape,  what  hopes  could 
they  entertain  of  securing  the  kingdom  against  nis  future 
enterprises  ?  Without  a  head,  without  union  among  them- 
selves, attached  all  of  them  to  different  competitors,  whose 
title  they  had  rashly  submitted  to  the  decision  of  this 
foreign  usurper,  and  who  were  thereby  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  him ;  they  could  only  expect,  by 
resistance,  to  entail  on  themselves  and  their  posterity  a 
more  grievous  and  more  destructive  ser\itude.  Yet,  even 
in  this  desperate  state  of  their  afliairs,  the  Scottish  barons, 
as  we  learn  from  Walsingham,''  one  of  the  best  historians 
of  that  period,  had  the  courage  to  reply,  that,  till  they  had 
a  kinif,  they  could  take  no  resolution  on  so  momentous  a 
point :  the  journal  of  king  Edward  says,  that  they  made 
no  answer  at  all :'  that  is,  perhaps,  no  particuliir  answer 
or  objection  to  Edward's  claim  :  and  by  this  solution  it  is 
possible  to  reconcile  the  journal  with  the  historian.  The 
king,  therefore,  interpreting  their  silence  as  consent,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  several  competitors,  and  previously 

andWestmorelanc].  See  Newbri^cs,  p.  38S.  Wykes.  p.  30.  HeminRford, 
p.  491.  Vet  ttie  same  country  is  called  by  other  liistoriaos  Loidis,  comita- 
tus  LoHonensis.  or  some  such  name.    See  M.  Paris,  p.  68.    M.  West.  p. 


oJ  the  more  ancient  En^ltsh  liistorv. 

|)  Rymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  539.  845.    Walsine.  p.  56. 

q  Kynier,  vol.  ii.  p.  5)3.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  English  Chancellor 
spoke  to  the  Scotch  parliament  in  the  French  tongne.  'I  his  was  also  the 
language  commonly  made  use  of  bv  all  parlies  on  that  occasion.  Ibid, 
passim.  Some  of  the  most  considerable  anion;,'  the  -Scotch  as  well  as  almost 
all  the  English  barons,  were  of  French  origin;  they  valued  themselves 
upon  it ;  and  pretended  to  despise  the  langu:  '  "    '" 


to  his  pronouncing  sentence^  required  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superiority. 

It  is  evident  from  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland,  that  there  could  only  be  two  questions  about  the 
succession,  that  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lord  Hastings  on  the  other,  concerning  the 
partition  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  between  Baliol  and  Bruce 
themselves,  concerning  the  preference  of  their  respective 
titles,  supposing  the  kingdom  indivisible  :  yet  there  appear- 
ed on  this  occasion  no  less  than  nine  claimants  besides ; 
John  Comjai  or  Cummin  Lord  of  Badenoch,  Florence 
Earl  of  Holland,  Patrick  Dunbai-  Earl  of  March,  William 
de  Vescey,  Robert  de  Pynkeni,  Nicholas  de  Soules,  Patrick 
Galytlily,  Roger  de  Mandeville,  Robert  de  Ross ;  not  to 
mention  the  King  of  Norway,  who  claimed  as  heir  to  his 
daughter  Margaret.'  Some  of  these  competitors  were  de- 
scended from  more  remote  branches  of  the  royal  family ; 
others  were  even  sprung  from  illegitimate  children ;  anti 
as  none  of  them  had  the  least  pretence  of  right,  it  is  natural 
to  conjecture,  that  Edward  had  secretly  encouraged  them 
to  appear  in  the  list  of  claimants,  that  he  might  sow  the 
more  division  among  the  Scottish  nobility,  make  the  cause 
appear  the  more  intricate,  and  be  able  to  choose  among  a 
great  number  the  most  obsequious  candidate. 

But  he  found  them  all  equally  obsequious  on  this  occa- 
sion." Robert  Bruce  was  the  first  that  acknowledged 
Edward's  right  of  superiority  over  Scotland,  and  he  had 
so  far  foreseen  the  king's  pretensions,  that  even  in  his  pe- 
tition, where  he  set  forth  his  claim  to  the  crown,  he  had 
previously  applied  to  him  as  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom ;  a 
step  which  was  not  taken  by  any  of  the  oUier  competitors." 
They  all,  however,  with  seeming  willingness,  made  a  like 
acknowledgment  when  required ;  though  Baliol,  lest  he 
should  give  ofl'ence  to  the  Scottish  nation,  had  taken  care 
to  be  absent  during  the  first  days ;  and  he  was  the  last  that 
recognised  the  king's  title."  Edward  next  deliberated 
concerning  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  discussion  of 
this  great  controversy.  He  gave  orders,  that  Baliol,  and 
such  of  the  competitors  as  adhered  to  him,  should  choose 
forty  commissioners  :  Bruce  and  his  adherents  forty  more : 
to  these  the  king  added  twenty-four  Englishmen :  he 
ordered  these  hundred  and  four  commissioners  to  examine 
the  cause  deliberately  among  themselves,  and  make  their 
report  to  him :?  and  he  promised  in  the  ensuing  year  to 
give  his  determination.  Meanwhile  he  pretended  that  it 
was  requisite  to  have  all  the  fortresses  of  Scotland  de- 
livered into  his  hands,  in  order  to  enable  him,  without 
opposition,  to  put  the  true  heir  in  possession  of  the  crown  ; 
and  this  exorbitant  demand  was  complied  with,  both  by 
the  states  and  by  the  claimants.^  The  governors  also  of 
all  the  castles  immediately  resigned  their  command ;  ex- 
cept Umfreville  Earl  of  Angus,  who  refused,  without  a 
formal  and  particular  acquittal  from  the  parliament  and 
the  several  claimants,  to  surrender  his  fortresses  to  so 
domineering  an  ai'biter,  who  had  given  to  Scotland  so 
many  just  reasons  of  suspicion.*  Before  this  assembly 
broke  up,  which  had  fixed  such  a  mark  of  dishonour  on 
the  nation,  all  the  prelates  and  barons  there  present  s\»ore 
fealty  to  Edward  ;  and  that  prince  appointed  commission- 
ers to  receive  a  like  oath  from  all  the  other  barons  and 
persons  of  distinction  in  Scotland.'' 

The  king,  having  finally  made,  as  he  imagined,  this  im- 
portant acquisition,  left  the  commissioners  to  sit  at  Bei- 
wick,  and  examine  the  titles  of  the  several  competitors  who 
claimed  the  precarious  crown,  which  Edward  was  willing 
for  some  time  to  allow  the  lawful  heir  to  enjoy.  He  went 
southwards,  both  in  order  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  his 
mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  who  died  about  this  time,  and  to 


It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  settlement  of  so  many  French  families  in 
.Scotland,  the  Bruces,  Baliols,  St.  Claiis.  Montnomeries,  Soinervitles, 
Gordons,  Frasers,  Cummins.  ColviUes.  Umfre>illes,  Mowbrays,  Hays, 
Maules,  who  were  not  supported  tliere,  as  in  Eni^l-ind,  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  But  the  superiority  of  the  smallest  civility  and  knowledge  over 
total  ignorance  and  barbarism  is  prodigious. 

r  Page  56.  M.  West.  p.  4S6.  It  is  said  by  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  31, 
that  the  king  menaced  violently  the  Scotch  barous,  and  lorced  them  to  com- 
pliance, at  least  to  silence. 

s  Uymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  t  Walsing.  p.  58. 

u  Hvmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  529.  545.  Walsing.  p.  56.  Heming.  vol.  i.  p,  3.1, 
34.    '1  rivet,  p.  cm.    M.  West.  p.  415. . 

w  Rymer.  vol.  ii.  p.  557.  578,  579.  X  Ibid.  p.  SIC. 

y  Ibid.  p.  55.\  556.  2  Ibid.  p.  529.    Walsing.  p.  iO,  St. 

a  llymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 
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compose  some  differences  wliicli  had  arisen  amons  his 
principal  nnbilitv.  (iilliert,  Karl  oC  Glouiester,  the  (.Teat- 
fst  baron  of  the  kingdorti,  had  espoused  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, and  beins  elated  bv  that  alliance,  and  still  more  by  his 
own  power,  which  he  tiiought  set  him  above  the  laws,  he 
permitted  his  bailiffs  and  vassals  to  commit  violence  on 
the  lands  of  Humphrey  IJohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  wlio 
retaliated  tlie  injury  by  like  violence.  But  this  was  not  a 
reign  in  which  such  illegal  proceedings  could  pass  with 
impunity.  Edward  procnrea  a  sentence  against  the  two 
earls,  committed  them  both  to  prison,  and  would  not  restore 
them  to  their  liberty  till  he  had  exacted  a  fine  of  1000  marks 
from  liereford,  and  one  of  10,000  from  his  son-in-law. 

^  ^  During  this  interval,  the  titles  of  John 
A.  D.  1C9-.  g^iioi  -,nd  of  Robert  IJruce,  whose  claims 
appeared  to  be  the  best  founded  among  the  competitors 
for  the  cfown  of  Scotland,  were  the  subject  of  general  dis- 
quisition, as  well  as  of  debate  among  the  commissioners. 
Edward,  in  order  to  give  greater  authority  to  his  intended 
decision,  proposed  this  general  question  Ijoth  to  the  com- 
missioners and  to  all  the  celebrated  la%vyers  in  Europe : 
whether  a  person  descended  from  the  eldest  sister,  but 
further  removed  by  one  degree,  were  preferable,  in  the 
succession  of  kingdoms,  fiefs,  and  other  indivisible  in- 
heritances, to  one  descended  from  the  younger  sister,  but 
one  degree  nearer  to  the  common  stock  ?  This  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case  ;  and  the  principle  of  representation  had 
now  gained  such  ground  every  where,  that  a  uniform  an- 
swer was  returned  to  the  king  in  the  affirmative.  He  there- 
fore pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  Baliol ;  and  when 
Bnice,  upon  this  disappointment,  joined  afterwards  Lord 
Hastings,  and  claimed  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
now  pretended  to  be  divisible,  Edward,  though  his  inte- 
rest seemed  more  to  require  the  partition  of  Scotland,  again 
pronounced  sentence  lu  favour  of  Baliol.  That  competi- 
A„.  ,  1  in  W;  upon  renewing  his  oath  of  fealtv  to  Eng- 
^vanl  in  favour  land,  was  put  m  possession  01  the  kingdom  ;■' 
ot  Baliol.  ^11  ijjj  fortresses  were  restored  to  him  ;<•  and 

the  conduct  of  Edward,  both  in  the  deliberate  solemnity 
of  the  proceedings,  and  in  the  justice  of  the  award,  was  so 
far  unexceptionable. 

Had  the  king  entertained  no  other  view 
than  that  of  establishing  his  superiority  over 
Scotland,  though  the  iniquity  of  that  claim  was  apparent, 
and  was  aggravated  by  the  most  egregious  breach  of  trust, 
hemight  have  fixed  his  pretensions,  and  have  left  that  impor- 
tant acquisition  to  his  posterity.  But  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded in  such  a  manner,  as  made  it  evident,  that,  not 
content  with  this  usurpation,  he  aimed  also  at  the  absolute 
sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  kingdom.  Instead  of 
gradually  inuring  the  Scots  to  the  yoke,  and  exerting  his 
rights  of  superiority  with  moderation,  he  encouraged  all 
appeals  to  England  ;  required  King  John  himself,  bv  six 
different  summons  on  trivial  occasions,  to  come  to  Lon- 
don ;"  refused  him  the  privilege  of  defending  his  cause  by 
a  procurator ;  and  obliged  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  his 
parliament  as  a  private  person.'  These  humiliating  de- 
mands were  hitherto  quite  unknown  to  a  king  of  Scot- 
land :  they  are  however  the  necessary  consequence  of  vas- 
salage by  the  feudal  law ;  and  as  there  was  no  preceding 
instance  of  such  treatment  submitted  to  by  a  prince  of  that 
country,  Edward  must,  firom  that  circumstance  alone,  had 
there  remained  any  doubt,  have  been  himself  convinced 
that  his  claim  was  altogether  a  usurpation.?  But  his 
intention  plainly  was,  to  enrage  Baliol  by  these  indigni- 
ties, to  engage  him  m  rebellion,  and  to  assume  the  do- 
minion of  the  state,  as  the  punishment  of  his  treason  and 
felony.  Accordingly  Baliol,  though  a  prince  of  a  soft  and 
gentle  spirit,  returned  into  Scotland  highly  provoked  at  this 
usage,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  vindicate  his  liber- 
ty ;  and  the  war,  which  soon  after  broke  out  between 
1' ranee  and  England,  gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  executing  his  purpose. 

.  p.  590, 591.  59.1.  000.  d  Ibid.  p.  590. 


The  violence,  robberies,  and  disorders,  to  which  that  age 
was  so  subject,  were  not  confined  to  the  licentious  barons 
and  their  retainers  at  land  :  the  sea  was  equally  infested 
with  piracy  ;  the  feeble  execution  of  the  laws  had  given 
licence  to  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  a  general  appetite  for 
rapine  and  revenge,  supported  by  a  false  point  of  honour, 
had  also  infected  the  merchants  and  mariners ;  and  it 
pushed  them,  on  any  provocation,  to  seek  redress  by  im- 
mediate retaliation  upon  the  aggressors.  A  Norman  and 
an  English  vessel  met  off  the  coast  near  Bayonne ;  and 
both  of  them  having  occasion  for  water,  they  \v„r  with 
sent  their  boats  to  land,  and  the  several  crews  I'rance. 
came  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  spring ;  there  ensued 
a  quarrel  for  the  preference ;  a  Norman,  drawing  his  dag- 
ger, attempted  to  stab  an  Englishman ;  who,  gra|)nling 
with  him,  threw  his  adversai'y  on  the  ground ;  antl  the 
Norman,  as  was  pretended,  failing  on  his  own  dagger, 
was  slain. 'i  This  scuffle  between  two  seamen  about  water, 
soon  kindled  a. bloody  war  between  the  two  nations,  and 
involved  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  quarrel.  The  mari- 
ners of  the  Norman  ship  carried  their  com|)laints  to  the 
French  king ;  Philip,  without  inquiring  into  the  fact,  with- 
out demanding  redress,  bade  them  take  revenge,  and  trouble 
him  no  more  about  the  matter.'  The  Normans,  who  had 
been  more  regular  than  usual  in  applying  to  the  crown, 
needed  but  this  hint  to  proceed  to  immediate  violence. 
They  seized  an  English  ship  in  the  channel ;  and  hanging, 
along  with  some  dogs,  several  of  the  crew  on  the  yard 
arm,  in  presence  of  their  companions,  dismissed  the  ves- 
sel,!*  and  bade  the  mariners  inform  their  countrymen,  that 
vengeance  was  now  taken  for  the  blood  of  the  Norman 
killed  at  Bayonne.  This  injury,  accompanied  with  so 
general  and  deliberate  an  insult,  was  resented  by  the  mari- 
ners of  the  cinque-ports,  who,  without  carrying  any  com- 
plaint to  the  king,  or  waiting  for  redress,  retaliated,  by 
committing  like  barbarities  on  all  French  vessels  without 
distinction.  The  French,  provoked  by  their  losses,  preyed 
on  the  ships  of  all  Edward's  subjects,  whether  English  or 
Gascon :  the  sea  became  a  scene  of  piracy  between  the 
nations  :  the  sovereigns,  without  either  seconding  or  re- 
pressing the  violence  of  their  subjects,  seemed  to  remain 
indifferent  spectators :  the  English  made  private  associ- 
ations with  the  Irish  and  Dutch  seamen  ;  the  French  with 
the  Flemish  and  Genoese.'  And  the  animosities  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  became  every  day  more  violent  and 
barbarous.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred  Norman  vessels  set 
sail  to  the  south  for  wine  and  other  commodities  ;  and,  in 
their  passage,  seized  all  the  English  ships  which  thev  met 
with,  hanged  the  seamen,  and  seized  the  goods.  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  the  English  sea-ports,  informed  of  this  inci- 
dent, fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  stronger  and  better 
manned  than  the  others,  and  awaited  the  enemy  on  their 
return.  After  an  obstinate  battle,  they  put  them  to  rout, 
and  sunk,  destroyed,  or  took  the  greater  part  of  them.™ 
No  quarter  was  given ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  the  loss  of 
the  French  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men :  which  is 
accounted  for  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  Norman  fleet 
was  employed  in  transporting  a  considerable  body  of  sol- 
diers from  the  south. 

The  affair  was  now  become  too  important  to  be  any 
longer  overlooked  by  the  sovereigns.  On  Philip's  sending 
an  envoy  to  demand  reparation  and  restitution,  the  king 
despatched  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  French  court,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  quarrel.  He  first  said,  that  the 
English  courts  of  justice  were  open  to  all  men  ;  and  if  any 
Frenchman  were  injured,  he  might  seek  reparation  by 
course  of  law."  He  next  offered  to  adjust  the  matter  by 
private  arbiters,  or  bv  a  personal  interview  with  the  King 
of  France,  or  by  a  reference  either  to  the  Pope  or  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals,  or  any  particular  cardinals  agreed  on  by 
both  jiarties."  'The  French,  probably  the  more  disgusted, 
as  they  were  hitherto  losers  in  the  quarrel,  refused  all 
these  expedients  :  the  vessels  and  the  goods  of  merchants 

pi-llation  whith  be  had  always  before  used  to  him  ;  see  p.  109.  124.  160. 
280.  low.  'I  his  is  a  certain  proof  that  he  liimselt  was  not  deceived,  as  was 
scarcely  indeed  possible,  but  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  usurpaiioii.  i  et 
he  solemnly  swore  afterwards  to  the  justice  of  his  pretensions,  when  he  de- 
fended tbem  before  Pope  Boniface. 

h  Walsina.  p.  58.    Hemine.vol.  i.  p.  39. 

k  Hemina.  vol.  i.  p.  40.    M.  West.  p.  419. 


i  Walsin?.  p.  5B. 

,_ ^,  ..  ^ __  ,,  I  Heming.  vol.  i.  p.  4u. 

'Waising.  p. '6(5.'^  Trivet,  p. 274.  'Chron.  Dunst.vol.  ii.  p.  009. 
n  Trivet,  p.  275.  ~  " -' 
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were  confi.scaled  on  botli  sides :  depredations  were  con- 
tinued by  the  Gascons  on  the  western  coast  of  France, 
as  well  as  by  the  Enslish  in  the  channel :  Philip  cited 
the  kins,  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  to  appear  in  his  court  at 
Paris,  and  answer  for  these  offences  :  and  Edw;urd,  appre- 
hensive of  daniier  to  that  province,  sent  John  St.  John,  an 
experienced  soldier,  to  Bourdeaux,  and  !;ave  him  direc- 
•tions  to  put  Guienne  in  a  posture  of  defence.i" 

That  he  nnsrht,  however,  ])revent  a  final 
■  "  ■  rupture  between  the  nations,  the  king  de- 
spatched his  brother,  Edniond,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to 
Paris ;  and  as  this  prince  had  espoused  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  mother  to  Jane,  Queen  of  France,  he  seemed, 
on  account  of  that  alliance,  the  most  proper  person  for 
finding  expedients  to  accommodate  the  diiierence.  Jane 
pretended  to  interpose  witlrher  good  offices:  Mary,  the 
queen  dowager,  feigned  the  same  amicable  disposition  : 
and  these  two  princesses  told  Edmond,  that  the  circum- 
stance the  most  difficult  to  adjust,  was  the  point  of  ho- 
nour with  Philip,  who  thought  himself  affi-onted  by  the 
injuries  committed  against  him  by  his  sub-vassals  in 
Guienne  :  but  if  Edward  would  once  consent  to  give  him 
seizin  and  possession  of  that  province,  he  would  think  his 
honour  fully  repaired,  would  engage  to  restore  Guienne 
immediately,  and  would  accept  of  a  very  easy  satisfaction 
for  all  the  other  injuries.  The  king  was  consulted  on  the 
occasion ;  and  as  he  then  found  himself  in  immediate 
danger  of  war  with  die  Scots,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
more  important  concern,  this  politic  prince,  blinded  by 
his  favourite  passion  for  subduing  that  nation,  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  so  gross  an  artifice.n  He  sent 
his  brother  orders  to  sign  and  execute  the  treaty  with  the 
two  queens  ;  Philip  solemnly  promised  to  execute  his  part 
of  it;  and  the  king's  citation  to  appear  in  the  court  of 
France  was  accordingly  recalled  :  but  the  French  monarch 
was  no  sooner  put  in  possession  of  Guienne,  than  the 
citation  was  renewed  ;  Edward  was  condemned  for  non- 
appearance ;  and  Guienne,  by  a  formal  sentence,  was 
declared  to  be  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown.' 

Edward,  fallen  into  a  like  snare  with  that  which  he 
himself  had  spread  for  the  Scots,  was  enraged ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  he  was  justly  ashamed  of  his  own  conduct, 
in  being  so  egregiously  over-reached  by  the  court  of 
France.  Sensible  of  the  extreme  difficulties  which  he 
should  encounter  in  the  recovery  of  Gascony,  where  he 
had  not  retained  a  single  place  in  his  hands,  he  endea- 
voured to  compensate  that  loss,  by  forming  alliances  with 
several  princes,  who,  he  projected,  should  attack  France 
on  all  quarters,  and  make  a  diversion  of  her  forces.  Adol- 
phus  de  Nassau,  King  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him  for  that  purpose  ;»  as  did  also  Amadieus, 
Count  of  Savoy,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Counts 
of  Gueldre  and  Luxembourg,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and 
Count  of  Barre,  who  had  married  his  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Eleanor  :  but  these  alliances  were  extremely 
burdensome  to  his  narrow  revenues,  and  proved  in  the 
issue  entirely  ineffectual.  More  impression  was  made  on 
Guienne  by  an  English  army,  which  he  completed  by 
emptying  the  jails  of  many  thousand  thieves  and  robbers, 
who  had  been  confined  there  for  their  crimes.  So  low 
had  the  profession  of  arms  fallen,  and  so  much  had  it 
degenerated  from  the  estimation  in  which  it  stood  during 
the  vigour  of  the  feudal  system  ! 

The  king  himself  was  detained  in  Eng- 
■  ■  "  '  land,  first  by  contrary  winds,'  then  by  his 
apprehensions  of  a  Scottish  invasion,  and  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  Welch,  whom  he  repressed  and  brought  again 
under  subjection."  The  army  which  he  sent  to  Guienne, 
was  commanded  by  his  nephew,  John  de  Bretagne,  Earl 
of  Richmond,  and  under  nim  by  St.  John,  Tibetot,  de 
Vere,  and  other  officers  of  re|nitation  ;™  who  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  town  of  Bayonne,  as  well  as  of 
Bourg,  Blaye,  Reole,  St.  Severe,  and  other  places,  which 
straitened  Bourdeaux,  and  cut  off  its  communication  both 
by  sea  and  land.    The  favour  which  the  Gascon  nobility 
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bore  to  the  English  government  facilitated  these  conquests, 
and  seemed  to  promise  still  greater  successes;  but  this 
advantage  was  soon  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the 
officers.  Philip's  brother,  Charles  de  Valois,  who  com- 
manded the  F'rench  armies,  having  laid  siege  to  Podensac, 
a  small  fortress  near  Reole,  obliged  Gift'ard,  the  governor, 
to  capitulate ;  and  the  articles,  though  favourable  to  the 
English,  left  all  the  Ga.scons  prisoners  at  discretion,  of 
whom  above  fifty  were  hanged  by  Charles  as  rebels  :  a 
policy,  by  which  he  both  intimidated  that  people,  and 
prodiiced  an  irreparable  breach  between  them  and  the 
English."  That  prince  immediately  attacked  Reole,  where 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  himself  commanded ;  and  as  the 
place  seemed  not  tenable,  the  English  general  drew  his 
troops  to  the  water-side,  with  an  intention  of  embarking  (' 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  The  enraged  Gascons  ' 
fell  upon  his  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  their  gates 
to  the  F'rench,  who,  besides  making  themselves  masters  of 
the  place,  took  many  prisoners  of  distinction.  St.  Severe 
was  more  vigorously  defended  by  Hugh  de  Vere,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  French  king,  not  content  with  diese  successes  in  Gas- 
cony, threatened  England  with  an  invasion  ;  and,  by  a 
sudden  attempt,  his  troops  took  and  burnt  Dover,?  but 
were  obliged  soon  after  to  retire.  And  in  order  to  make 
a  greater  diversion  of  the  English  force,  and  engage  Ed- 
ward in  dangerous  and  important  wars,  he  formed  a  secret 
alliance  with  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland ;  the  com- 
mencement of  that  strict  union,  which,  during  so  many 
centuries,  was  maintained,  by  mutual  interests  and  neces- 
sities, between  the  French  and  Scottish  nations.  John 
confirmed  this  alliance,  by  stipulating  a  marriage  between 
his  eldest  son  and  the  daughter  of  Charles  de  Valois.^ 

The  expenses  attending  these  multiplied  pj„rcssion  con- 
wars  of  Edward,  and  his  preparations  for  <  eniing  the  con- 
war,  joined  to  alterations  which  had  insensi-  fl^'^ij'""  °^  >""' 
bly  taken  place  in  the  general  state  of  affairs, 
obliged  him  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  parliamentary 
supplies,  introduced  the  lower  orders  of  the  state  into  the 
public  councils,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  great  and 
important  changes  in  the  government. 

iThough  nothing  could  be  worse  calculated  for  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  peace,  or  maintaining  peace  itself,  than 
the  long  subordination  of  vassalage  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  gentleman,  and  the  consequent  slavery  of  the 
lower  people;  evils  inseparable  from  the  feudal  system; 
that  system  was  never  able  to  fix  the  state  in  a  proper 
warlike  posture,  or  give  it  the  full  exertion  of  its  power 
for  defence,  and  still  less  for  oft'ence  against  a  public 
enemy.  The  military  tenants,  unacquainted  with  obe- 
dience, unexperienced  in  war,  held  a  rank  in  the  troops 
by  their  birth,  not  by  their  merits  or  services ;  composed 
a  disorderly,  and  consequently  a  feeble  army ;  and  during 
the  few  days  which  they  were  obliged  by  their  tenures  to 
remain  in  the  field,  were  often  more  formidable  to  their 
own  prince,  than  to  foreign  powers  against  whom  they 
were  assembled.  The  sovereigns  came  gradually  to  disuse 
this  cumbersome  and  dangerous  machine,  so  apt  to  recoil 
upon  the  hand  which  held  it;  and  exchanging  the  mili- 
tary service  for  pecuniary  supplies,  enlisted  forces  by 
means  of  a  contract  with  particular  officers,  (such  as  those 
the  Italians  denominate  Cmidottieri,)  whom  they  dismiss- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  war."  The  barons  and  knights  them- 
selves often  entered  into  these  engagements  with  the 
prince  ;  and  were  enabled  to  fill  their  i)ands,  both  by  the 
authority  which  they  possessed  over  their  va.sSals  and 
tenants,  and  from  the  great  numbers  of  loose,  disorderly 
people,  whom  they  found  on  their  estates,  and  who  will- 
ingly embraced  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  appe- 
tite for  war  and  rapine. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  Gothic  fabric,  being  neglected,  went 
gradually  to  decay.  Though  the  Conqueror  had  divided 
all  the  lands  of  England  into  sixty  thousand  knights'  fees, 
the  number  of  these  was  insensibly  diminished  by  various 
artifices  ;  and  the  king  at  last  found,  that,  by  putting  the 
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luw  in  eXLCUtion,  he  could  asseiublc  a  small  part  only  of 
the  ancient  force  of  tliu  kingdom.  It  was  a  usual  expe- 
dient for  men  who  held  of  the  king  or  jitq-H  barons  by 
miliUiry  tenure,  to  transfer  their  land  to  the  church,  and 
receive  it  back  by  another  tenure,  called  frankalmoigne, 
by  which  they  were  not  bound  to  perform  any  service.'' 
A  law  was  made  against  this  practice ;  but  the  abuse  had 
probably  gone  far  before  it  wiis  attended  to,  and  probably 
was  not  entirely  corrected  by  the  new  statute,  which,  like 
most  laws  of  tliat  age,  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been 
but  feebly  executed  by  the  magistrate  against  the  per- 
petual interest  of  so  many  individuals.  The  constable 
and  niiureschal,  when  they  mustered  the  armies,  often  in  a 
hurry,  and  for  want  of  better  information,  received  the 
service  of  a  baron  for  fewer  knights'  fees  than  were  due 
by  him ;  and  one  precedent  of  this  kind  was  held  good 
against  the  king,  and  became  ever  after  a  reason  for  di- 
minishing the  service.'^  The  rolls  of  knights'  fees  were 
inaccurately  kept ;  no  care  was  taken  to  correct  them  be- 
fore the  armies  were  summoned  into  the  field  ;  il  it  was 
then  too  late  to  think  of  examining  records  and  charters ; 
and-  the  service  was  accepted  on  the  footing  which  the 
vassal  himself  was  pleased  to  acknowledge,  after  all  the 
various  subdivisions  and  conjunctions  of  property  had 
thrown  an  obscurity  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
tenure.e  Jt  is  easv  to  judge  of  the  intricacies  which  would 
attend  disputes  of  this  kind  with  individuals  ;  when  even 
the  number  of  military  fees  belonging  to  the  church,  whose 
property  was  fixed  and  unalienable,  became  the  subject  of 
controversy ;  and  we  find  in  particular,  that,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  charged  with  seventy  knights'  fees 
for  the  aid  levied  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry 
II.'s  daughter  to  the  Dukeof  Saxony,  the  prelate  acknow- 
ledged ten,  and  disowned  the  other  sixty.'  It  is  not 
known  in  what  manner  this  difference  was  terminated  ; 
but  had  the  question  been  concerning  an  armament  to  de- 
fend the  kingdom,  the  bishttp's  service  would  probably 
have  been  received  without  opposition  for  ten  fees ;  and 
this  rate  must  also  have  fixed  all  his  future  payments. 
Pecuniary  scutages,  therefore,  diminished  as  much  as 
military  services  :  s  other  methods  of  filling  the  exchequer, 
as  welf  as  the  armies,  must  be  devised  :  new  situations 
produced  new  laws  and  institutions  ;  and  the  great  altera- 
tions in  the  finances  and  military  power  of  the  crown,  as 
well  as  in  private  property,  were  the  source  of  equal  inno- 
vations in  every  part  of  the  legislature  or  civil  government. 
The  exorbitant  estates  conferred  by  the  Norman  on  his 
barons  and  chieftains,  remained  not  long  entire  and  un- 
impaired. The  landed  property  was  gradnally  shared  out 
into  more  hands ;  and  those  immense  baronies  were  di- 
vided, either  by  provisions  to  younger  children,  by  parti- 
tions among  co-heirs,  by  sale,  or  by  escheating  to  tbe  king, 
who  gratified  a  great  number  of  his  courtiers,  by  dealing 
them  out  among  tliem  in  smaller  portions.  Such  moderate 
estates,  as  they  required  economy,  and  confined  the  pro- 
prietors to  live  at  home,  were  better  calculated  for  dura- 
tion ;  and  the  order  of  knights  and  small  barons  grew 
daily  more  numerous,  and  began  to  form  a  very  respecta- 
ble rank  of  order  in  the  state.  As  they  were  all  immediate 
vassals  of  the  crown  by  military  tenure,  they  were,  by  the 
principles  of  the  feucial  law,  equally  entitled  with  the 
greatest  barons  to  a  seat  in  the  national  or  general  coun- 
cils ;  and  this  right,  though  regarded  as  a  privilege,  which 
the  owners  would  not  entirely  relinquish,  was  also  con- 
sidered as  a  burden,  which  they  desired  to  be  subjected  to 
on  extraordinary  occasions  only.  Hence  it  was  provided 
in  the  charter  of  King  John,  tiiat  while  the  great  barons 
were  summoned  to  the  national  council  by  a  particular 
\n\t,  the  small  barons,  under  which  appellation  the  knights 
were  also  comprehended,  should  only  be  called  by  a 
general  summons  of  the  sheriff".  The  distinction  between 
great  and  small  barons,  like  that  between  rich  and  poor, 
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was  not  exactly  defined;  but  agreeably  to  the  inaccurate 
genius  of  that  age,  and  t6  the  simplicity  of  ancient  govern- 
ment, was  loft  very  much  to  be  determined  by  the  discre- 
tion of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  It  was  usual  for  the 
jirince  to  require,  by  a  particular  summons,  the  attendance 
of  a  baron  in  one  parliament,  and  to  neglect.hirn  in  future 
parliaments  ;li  nor  was  this  uncertainty  ever  complained 
of  as  an  injury.  He  attended  when  required  :  he  was 
better  pleased,  on  other  occasions,  to  be  exempted  from 
the  burden  ;  and  as  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
same  order  with  the  greatest  barons,  it  gave  them  no  sur- 
prise to  see  him  take  his  seat  in  the  great  council,  whether 
lie  appeared  of  his  ovm  accord,  or  by  a  |)articular  sum- 
nions  from  the  king.  The  barons  by  writ,  therefore,  began 
gradually  to  intermix  themselves  with  the  barons  by 
taiure ;  and  as  Camden  tells  us,'  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script, now  lost,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a  posi- 
tive law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  every  baron  from  appear- 
ing in  parliament  who  was  not  invited  thither  by  a  par- 
ticular summons,  the  whole  baronage  of  England  held 
thenceforward  their  seat  by  writ,  and  this  important  privi- 
lege of  their  tenures  was  in  effect  abolished.  Only  tvhere 
v\rits  had  been  regularly  continued  for  some  time  in  one 
great  family,  the  omission  of  them  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  affront  and  even  as  an  injury. 

A  like  alteration  gradually  took  place  in  the  order  of 
earls,  who  were  the  highest  rank  of  barons.  The  dignity 
of  an  earl,  like  that  of  a  baron,  was  anciently  territorial 
and  official  ;  ^  he  exercised  jurisdiction  withinhis  county  : 
he  levied  the  third  of  the  fines  to  his  own  profit;  he  was 
at  once  a  civil  and  a  military  magistrate  :  and  though  his 
authority,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  was 
hereditary  in  England,  the  title  was  so  much  connected 
with  the  office,  that  where  the  king  intended  to  create  a 
new  earl,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  erect  a  certain 
territory  into  a  county  or  earldom,  and  to  bestow  it  upon 
the  person  and  his  family.'  But  as  the  sherifl^s,  who  were 
the  vicegerents  of  the  earls,  were  named  by  the  king,  and 
removable  at  pleasure,  he  found  them  more  dejiendent 
upon  him  ;  and  endeavoured  to  throw  the  wliole  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  office  into  their  hands.  This  ma- 
gistrate was  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  and  levied  all  the 
kinf;'s  rents  within  the  county  :  he  assessed  at  pleasure  the 
talliages  of  the  inhabitants  in  royal  demesne :  he  had 
usually  committed  to  him  the  management  of  wards,  and 
often  of  escheats;  he  presided  in  the  lower  courts  of  judi- 
cature :  and  thus,  though  inferior  to  the  earl  in  dignity,  he 
was  soon  considered,  by  this  union  of  the  judicial  and 
fiscal  powers,  and  by  tHe  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  king,  as  much  superior  to  him  in  authority,  and  under- 
mined his  inffuence  withm  his  own  jurisdiction.'^  It  be- 
came usual,  in  creating  an  earl,  to  give  him  a  fixed  salary, 
commonly  about  twenty  pounds  a  year,  in  lieu  of  his  third 
of  the  fines  :  the  diminution  of  his  power  kept  pace  with 
the  retrenchment  of  his  profit :  and  the  dignity  of  earl,  in- 
stead of  being  territorial  and  official,  dwindled  into  per- 
sonal and  titular.  Such  were  the  mighty  alterations  which 
already  had  fully  taken  place,  or  were  gradually  advanc- 
ing, in  the  House  ol  Peers;  that  is,  in  the  parliament :  for 
there  seems  anciently  to  have  been  no  other  House. 

But  though  the  introduction  of  barons  by  writ,  and  of 
titular  earls,  had  given  some  increase  to  royal  authority, 
there  were  other  causes  which  counterbalanced  those 
innovations,  and  tended  in  a  higher  degree  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  sovereign.  The  disuse  into  which  the  feudal 
militia  bad  in  a  great  measure  fallen,  made  the  barons 
almost  entirely  forget  their  dependence  on  the  crown :  by 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  knights'  fees,  the  king 
had  no  reasonable  compensation  when  he  levied  scutages, 
and  exchanged  their  service  for  money  :  the  alienations  of 
the  crown  lands  had  reduced  him  to  poverty  :  and  above 
all,  the  concession  of  the  Great  Charier  had  set  bounds  to 
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royal  power,  and  liail  rendered  it  more  difficult  aiid  daii- 
Serous  for  the  prince  to  exert  any  extraordinary  act  of 
arbitrary  authority.  In  this  situation,  it  was  natural  for 
tlie  kini;  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  lesser  barons  and 
knights,  whose  influence  was  no  ways  dangerous  to  him, 
and  who,  beini;  exposed  to  oppression  from  their  powerful 
•  neighbours,  sought  a  legal  protection  under  the  shadow  of 
the  throne.  He  desired,  tlierefore,  to  have  their  presence 
in  parliament,  where  they  ser%'ed  to  control  the  turbulent 
resolutions  of  the  great.  To  exact  a  regular  attendance  of 
tile  whole  body  would  have  produced  confusion,  and 
would  have  imposed  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  tliem.  To 
summon  only  a  few  by  writ,  though  it  was  practised,  and 
had  a  good  eflect,  served  not  entirely  the  king's  purpose ; 
because  these  members  had  no  further  authority  than  at- 
tended their  personal  character,  and  were  eclipsed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  more  powerful  nobility.  He  therefore 
dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  most  of  the  lesser  barons 
in  parliament ;  and  in  return  for  this  indulgence  (for  such 
it  was  then  esteemed)  required  them  to  choose  in  each 
county  a  certain  number  of  their  own  body,  whose  charges 
they  6ore,  and  who,  having  gained  the  confidence,  carried 
with  them,  of  course,  the  authority  of  the  whole  order. 
This  expedient  had  been  practised  at  diiferent  times  in  the 
reign  of  Henrv  III."  and  regularly  during  that  of  the  pre- 
sent king.  The  numbers  sent  up  by  each  county  varied  at 
the  will  of  tlie  prince  : »  diey  took  their  seat  among  the 
other  peers ;  because  by  their  tenure  they  belonged  to  that 
order  :  P  the  introducing  of  them  into  that  house  scarcely 
appeared  an  innovation :  and  though  it  was  easily  in  the 
kmg's  power,  by  varying  their  number,  to  command  the 
resolutions  of  the  whole  parliament,  this  circumstance  was 
little  attended  to  in  an  age  when  force  was  more  prevalent 
than  laws,  and  when  a  resolution,  though  taken  by  the 
majority  of  a  legal  assembly,  could  not  be  executed,  if  it 
opposed  the  will  of  the  more  powerful  minority. 

But  there  were  other  important  consequences  which 
followed  the  diminution  and  consequent  disuse  of  the 
ancient  feudal  militia.  The  king's  expense  in  levying  and 
maintaining  a  military  force  for  every  enterprise  was  in- 
creased beyond  what  his  narrow  revenues  were  able  to 
bear  :  as  the  scutages  of  his  military  tenants,  which  were 
accepted  in  lieu  of  their  personal  service,  had  fallen  to 
nothing,  there  were  no  means  of  supply  but  from  volun- 
tary aids  granted  him  by  the  parliament  and  clergy ;  or 
from  the  talliages  which  he  might  levy  upon  the  towns 
and  inhabitants  in  royal  demesne.  In  the  preceding 
year,  Edward  had  been  obliged  to  exact  no  less  than  the 
sixth  of  all  movables  from  the  laity,  and  a  moiet\-  of  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices,'!  for  his  expedition  into  Poictou. 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Welch  :  and  this  distressful 
situation,  which  was  likely  often  to  return  upon  him  and 
his  successors,  made  him  think  of  a  new  device,  and  sum- 
mon the  representatives  of  all  tlie  boroughs  to  parliament. 
This  period,  which  is  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign,  seems 
to  be  t'he  real  and  the  true  epoch  ot  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  faint  dawn  of  popular  government  in  England. 
For  the  representatives  of  the  counties  were  only  deputies 
from  the  smaller  barons  and  lesser  nobility  :  and  the 
former  precedent  of  representatives  from  the  boroughs, 
who  were  summoned  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  re- 
garded as  the  act  of  a  violent  usurpation,  had  been  dis- 
continued in  all  the  subsequent  parliaments,  and  if  such 
a  measure  had  not  become  necessary  on  other  accounts, 
that  precedent  was  more  like  to  blast  than  give  credit 
to  it. 

During  the  course  of  several  years,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, in  imitation  of  other  European  princes,  had  embraced 
the  salutary  policy  of  encouraging  and  protecting  the 
lower  and  more  industrious  orders  of  the  state ;  whom 

n  Rot.  Claus.  .18.  lien.  III.  m.  7.  and  1».  il  :  m  »1so  Ttot.  Cl.ius.  K. 
Jle".  1 1 1.  m.  1.  d.  Prynne's  Pref.  li>  Colton's  Abridiiiiient. 

o  Braify's  AasvuT  io  Ptlyl,  trom  the  rettirds,  p.  151. 

p  Hrady's  I  realise  ot  [k>rou(:hs,  App.  No.  13 

q  ll>id.  p.  31.  from  the  records,  llemiiig.  vol.  i.  p.  5C.  M.  West,  p. 
K2.    H\  ley,  p.  462. 

r  MaJox,  Kirma  Burgi.  p.  21. 

5   Uradyof  B..roUBh5,  App.  Ko.  1.°,  .•). 

t  'the  kill!;  had  not  ooly  the  power  ut  tallintiDS  the  inhabitants  withio 


they  found  well  disposed  to  obev  the  laws  and  civil  magis- 
trate, and  whose  ingenuity  and  labour  furnished  commo- 
dities requisite  for  the  ornament  of  peace  and  support  of 
war.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  still 
left  at  the  disposal  of  their  imperious  lords  ;  many  attempts 
were  made  to  give  more  security  and  liberty  to  citizens, 
and  make  them  enjoy  unmolested  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry. Boroughs  were  erected  by  royal  patent  within  the 
demesne  lands :  liberty  of  trade  was  conferred  upon 
them :  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  form,  at  a  fixed 
rent,  their  own  tolls  and  customs  :  ■■  they  were  permitted 
to  elect  their  own  magistrates  :  justice  was  administered 
to  them  by  these  magistrates,  without  obliging  them  to 
attend  the  sheriff  or  county-court :  and  some  shadow  of 
independence,  by  means  of  these  equitable  privileges,  was 
gradually  acquired  by  the  people.'  Tlie  king,  however, 
retained  still  the  power  of  levying  talliages  or  taxes  upon 
them,  at  pleasure ; '  and  though  their  poverty,  and  tlie 
customs  of  the  age,  made  these  demands  neither  frequent 
nor  exorbitant,  such  unlimited  authority  in  the  sovereign 
was  a  sensible  check  upon  commerce,  and  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  all  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 
But  when  the  multiplied  necessities  of  the  ciown  pro- 
duced a  greater  avidity  tor  su|)p!y,  the  king,  whose  prero- 
gative entitled  him  to  exact  it,  found  that  he  had  not  power 
sufficient  to  enforce  his  edicts,  and  that  it  was  necessary, 
before  he  imposed  taxes,  to  smooth  the  way  for  his  de- 
mand, and  to  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  the  boroughs, 
by  solicitations,  remonstrances,  and  authority.  The  in- 
convenience of  transacting  this  business  with  every  parti- 
cular borough  was  soon  felt ;  and  Edward  became  sensible, 
that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  obtaining  supply  was, 
to  assemble  the  cieputies  of  all  the  boroughs,  to  lay  be- 
fore them  the  necessities  of  the  state,  to  discuss  the  matter 
in  their  presence,  and  to  require  their  consent  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  sovereign.  For  this  reason,  he  issued  writs 
to  the  sherifl's,  enjoining  them  to  send  to  parliament,  along 
with  two  knights  of  the  shire,  two  deputies  from  each 
borough  within  their  county,"  and  these  provided  with 
sufficient  powers  from  their  community  to  consent,  in  the;r 
name,  to  what  he  and  his  council  should  require  of  them. 
As  it  is  a  most  equitable  rule,  says  he,  in  his  preamble  to 
this  nTit,  that  what  concerns  all,  should  he  approved  of  by 
all;  and  common  dangers  be  repelled  bj/  united  efforts  ;  "  a 
noble  principle,  which  may  seem  to  indicate  a  liberal 
mind  in  the  king,  and  which  laid  tlie  foundation  of  a  free 
and  equitable  govemraeiit. 

After  the  election  of  these  deputies  by  the  aldermen 
and  common  council,  they  gave  sureties  for  their  attend- 
ance before  the  king  and  parliament :  their  charges  were 
respectively  borne  by  the  lioroiigh  which  sent  them ;  and 
they  had  so  little  idea  of  appearing  as  legislators,  a  charac- 
ter extremely  wide  of  their  low  rank  and  condition,"  that 
no  intelligence  could  be  more  disagreeable  to  any 
borough,  than  to  find,  that  they  must  elect,  or  to  any  in- 
dividual, than  that  he  was  elected,  to  a  trust  from  which 
no  profit  or  honour  could  possibly  be  derived.y  They 
composed  not,  properly  speaking,  anv  essential  part  of  the 
parliament :  they  sat  apart  both  from  the  barons  and 
knights,^  who  disdained  to  mix  with  such  mean  personages : 
after  tliey  had  given  their  consent  to  the  taxes  required  of 
them,  their  business  being  tlien  finished,  they  separated, 
even  though  the  parliament  still  continued  to  sit,  and  to 
canvass  the  national  business  : '  and  as  they  all  consisted 
of  men  who  were  real  burgesses  of  the  place  from  which 
they  were  sent,  the  sherift",  when  he  found  no  person  of 
abilities  or  wealtli  sufficient  for  the  office,  often  used  die 
freedom  of  omitting  particular  boroughs  in  his  returns  ; 
and  as  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  people  for  this  indul- 
gence, he  gave  no  displeasure  to  the  court,  who  levied  on 
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X  Ueliquia  Spellni.  p.  61.  Prynne's  Preface  to  Cotton's  Abridsment 
and  tile  Abridi;.  passim.  y  Bnidy  ot'  Boroughs,  p.  59,  t'O. 

a  Ibiil.  p.  37,  38.  from  the  r*conls,  and  Appendix,  p.  19.  Also  his 
Appendix  to  his  Answer  to  Pelyt,  itecord.  And  his  Gloss,  in  Terb. 
Vmmimiliis  Htin.  p.  :iX 

a  Hyley's  Plaiit.  Pari.  p.  Oil,  C)2,  Sr.    Collons  Abridgment,  p.  U. 
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all  the  boroiiphs,  witiiout  distinction,  tlie  lax  aarced  to  l)y 
the  majority  of  deputies.'' 

Tlie  union,  however,  of  the  representatives  from  the 
borouphs  gave  gradually  more  weight  to  the  whole  order ; 
and  It  became  customarv  for  tliem,  in  return  for  the  sup- 
plies which  they  granted,  to  prefer  petitions  to  the  crown 
for  the  redress  of  any  particular  grievance  of  which  they 
found  reason  to  complain.  The  more  the  king's  demands 
multiplied,  tlie  faster  these  petitions  increased  both  in 
number  and  authority  ;  and  the  prince  foimd  it  difficult  to 
refuse  men  whose  grants  had  supported  his  throne,  and  to 
whose  assistance  he  might  so  soon  be  again  obliged  to 
have  recourse.  The  Commons,  however,  were  still  much 
below  the  rank  of  legislators.'^  Their  petitions,  though 
they  received  a  verbal  assent  from  the  throne,  were  only 
the  rudiments  of  laws :  the  judges  were  afterwards  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  putting  them  into  form :  and 
tlic  king,  by  adding  to  them  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
and  that  sometimes  without  the  assent  of  the  nobles,  be- 
stowed \'alidity  upon  them.  The  age  did  not  refine  so 
much  as  to  perceive  the  danger  of  these  irregularities.  No 
man  was  displeased  that  the  sove^eign,  at  the  desire  of  any 
cla^s  of  men,  should  issue  an  order  which  appeared  only 
to  concern  that  class ;  and  his  predecessors  were  so  near 
possessing  the  whole  legislative  power,  that  he  gave  no 
disgust  by  assuming  it  in  this  seemingly  inoffensive  man- 
ner. But  time  and  further  experience  gradually  opened 
men's  eyes,  and  corrected  these  abuses.  It  was  found 
that  no  laws  could  be  fixed  for  one  order  of  men,  without 
affecting  die  whole ;  and  that  the  force  and  efficacy  of  laws 
depended  entirelv  on  the  terms  employed  in  wording  them. 
The  House  of  Peers,  therefore,  the  most  powerful  order 
in  the  state,  with  reason  expected  that  their  assent  should 
be  expresslv  granted  to  all  public  ordinances  :■'  and  in  the 
reign  of  Ifeniy  V.  the  Commons  required  that  no  laws 
should  be  framed  merely  upon  their  petitions,  unless  the 
statutes  were  worded  by  themselves,  and  had  passed  their 
House  in  the  form  of  a  bill." 

But  as  tlie  same  causes  which  had  produced  a  partition 

h  Bradv  of  Boroughs,  p.  53.  from  the  rfconls.  There  is  even  aii  instance 
ID  tlie  reign  ot  £dwaf(t  111.  when  the  kin:;  numed  aU  the  depnues.  Id. 
Answer  to  Pet>t.  p.  161.  If  he  fairly  named  the  most  consiileral.Ie  and 
creditable  burgesses,  little  exceptinn  would  betaken  ;  as  their  business  was 
not  to  check  the  king,  but  to  reason  with  him,  and  consent  to  his  demands. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Kit  hard  II.  that  the  slteritls  were  deprived  of 
the  powerof  omitting  boroughs  at  pleasure.  See  Stat,  at  Large,  5th  Rich- 
ard II.  cap.  4. 

c  Throughout  the  rei?n  of  Edw.  T.  the  assent  of  the  Commons  is  not  once 
expressetl  in  any  of  the  enactin?  clauses;  nor  in  the  reiftns  ensuine. 
■ill  Ilie  9  Fdw.  III.,  nor  in  any  of  the  euactio;  clauses  of  lA  Rich.  II. 
Nay  even  so  low  as  Henry  VI.  from  the  besinninz  till  theSlh  of  his  reign, 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  is  not  once  expressed  in  any  enacting  clause. 
See  preface  to  Ruff  head's  edit,  of  the  Statutes,  p.  7.  If  it  should  be  asseit- 
eil,  that  tlie  Commons  had  really  given  their  assent  to  these  siattites, though 
th^v  are  not  expressly  mentioned,  this  very  omission,  proceeding  if  you 
uill,  Ironi  carelessness,  is  a  proof  how  little  tliey  were  respected.  Ihe 
Com^lons  were  so  little  accustomed  to  transact  public  business,  that  they 
had  no  speaker  till  after  the  parliament  6lh  E^lw.  III.  See  Prynne's  preface 
to  Cotton's  Ahridg. :  not  till  Uie  first  of  Rich.  II.  in  the  opinion  of  most 
antiquaries.  'I  he  Commons  weie  very  nnwillini;  to  meddle  in  any  state 
atfaiis,  and  commonly  either  referred  themselves  to  the  lords,  or  desired  a 
select  committee  of  that  House  to  assist  them,  as  a(>peai"s  from  Cotton. 
5  K.  HI.  n.  5;  15  E.  III.  n.  17;  51.  K.  III.  n.  5;  47  E.  II  In.  5;  50  E. 
1 1  In.  10;  .il.  E.  III.  n.  18 ;  1  R.  II.  n.  12;  £  R.  II.  n.  IC  ;  5  R.  II.  d. 
14  .  C.  pari.  0  R.  II.  n.  14  ;  pari.  "BR.  II.  n.  8.  S:c. 

d  In  those  instances  found  in  Cotton's  Abridgment,  where  the  king 
ain.ears  to  answer  of  himself  the  petitions  of  the  Commons,  he  probably 
exerted  no  more  than  that  power,  which  was  long  inherent  in  the  crown,  of 
regulating  matters  by  royal  edicts  or  proclamations.  Hut  no  durable  or 
grufTal  statute  seems  ever  to  have  been  made  hy  the  king  from  the  petition 
of  tlie  Commons  alone,  without  the  assent  of  tlie  Peers.  It  is  more  likely 
tliat  the  Peels  alone,  without  the  Commons,  would  enact  statutes. 

e  Brady's  Answer  to  Petyt,  p.  85.  from  the  records. 

t  Cotton's  Abridgment,  p.  13. 

"  "'  ery  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  all  the  feudal  govemmer\t 


thourh  nopublic  body,  granted  the  king  impositions  on  merchandise,  be- 
cause Itie  tirst  payments  came  out  of  tlieir  pockets.  They  did  the  same  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  but  the  Commons  had  then  otiserved  that  the 
people  paid  Uies^  duties,  tliough  Ihe  merchants  advanced  them  ;  and  they 
therefore  remonstrated  against  this  practice.    Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  39.    'Ihe 


those  which  the 


posed  by  the  knights  < 


;  Hou 


^  lone  separate,  that  it  is  needle 
had  c-arefolly  consulted  the  rolls  of  parliament,  affirms,  that  they  neier 
appear  to  hax-e  been  united  till  the  16tli  of  Edward  III.  See  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  451.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  union  was  not  even  then  hnal;  in  1.172. 
the  tiurgesses  acted  bv  themselves,  and  voted  a  tax  after  the  knights  were 
dnoilssed.    See  Tyrrel,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  734.  from   Rot.  Claus.  46  Edi 


Lower  House  naturally  kept  them  separate ;  butas  Uieir  petitions  had  mostly 
L     2 
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of  property  continued  still  to  operate,  the  number  of 
knichts  and  lesser  barons,  or  what  the  English  call  the 
sentry,  perpetually  increased,  and  they  sunk  into  a  rait'\ 
still  more  inferior  to  the  great  nobility.  The  eiiu-ality  of 
tenure  was  lost  in  the  great  inferiority  of  power  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  the  House  of  representatives  from  the  counties 
was  gradually  separated  from  that  of  the  peers,  and  formed 
a  distinct  order  in  the  state.'  The  growth  of  commerce 
meanwhile  aucmented  the  private  wealth  and  consider- 
ation of  the  burgesses ;  the  frequent  demands  of  the 
cro^vn  increased  their  public  importance;  and  as  they 
resembled  the  knights  of  shires  in  one  material  circum- 
stance, that  of  representing  particular  bodies  of  men ;  it 
no  longer  appeared  unsuitable  to  unite  tliem  together  in 
the  same  House,  and  to  confound  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges.? Thus  the  third  estate,  that  of  the  Commons, 
reached  at  last  its  present  form  ;  and  as  the  country  gen- 
tlemen made  thencefonvards  no  scruple  of  appearing  as 
deputies  from  the  boroughs,  the  distinction  between  the 
members  was  entirely  lost,  and  the  Lower  House  acquired 
thence  a  great  accession  of  weight  and  importance  in  the 
kinedom.  Still,  however,  the  office  of  this  estate  was  very 
different  from  that  which  it  has  since  exercised  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  public.  Instead  of  checking  and 
controlling  the  authority  of  the  king,  they  were  naturally 
induced  to  adhere  to  him  as  the  great  fountain  of  law  and 
justice,  and  to  support  him  against  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  at  once  was  the  source  of  oppression  to 
themselves,  and  disturbed  him  in  tlie  execution  of  the 
laws.  The  king,  in  his  turn,  gave  countenance  to  an  order 
of  men,  so  useful  and  so  little  dangerous  :  the  Peers  also 
were  obliged  to  pay  them  some  consideration  ;  and  by  this 
means,  the  thirtl  estate,  formerly  so  abject  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  European  nations,  rose,  by  slow  degrees, 
to  their  present  importance ;  and,  in  their  progress,  made 
arts  and  commerce,  the  necessary  attendants  of  liberty 
and  equality,  flourish  in  the  kingdom.'" 

What  sufficiently  proves  that  the  commencement  of  the 
House  of  burgesses,  who  aie  the  true  Commons,  was  not 

the  same  object,  namely,  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  support  of  law 

and  justice,  both  against  the  crown  and  the  barons,  this  cause  as  naturally 

"ted  tliem,  and  was  the  reason  why  they  at  last  joined  in  one  IIoi  -    '' 


themselves  the  chief  oppressors. 


>eldum  affected  thciu.    Ihey  wt 


which  regarded  a  matter  ot  slate,  and  was  supposed  to  be  above  the  capacity 


p.  XJ. 

h  The  chief  argument  from  ancient  authority,  for  the  opinion  lliat  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  preceded  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  is  tlie 
famous  petition  of  the  borough  of  St.  Alban's,  hrst  taken  notice  of  hy 
Selden.  and  then  by  Petyt,  Brady,  "I'yrrel,  and  others.  In  this  petition, 
presented  to  the  parliament  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  llie  town  of  St. 
Albans  asserts,  that  though  they  held  in  fo/nre  of  the  crown,  and  owed  only, 
for  all  other  senice,  their  attendance  in  parliament,  yet  the  sherift'  had 
omitted  tliem  in  his  writs;  whereas  both  in  the  reign  ot  the  king's  father, 
and  all  his  predecessors,  they  had  always  sent  members.  Isow,  say  the 
defenders  cf  this  opinion,  if  the  commencement  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  in  Henry  lll.'s  reign,  this  expression  could  not  have  been  used. 
But  Madox,  in  his  History  of  Ihe  Exchequer,  p.  5CC.  523,  524,  has  endea- 
voured, and  with  great  reason,  to  destroy  the  authority  of  this  petiUon  for 
Ihe  purpose  alleged.  He  asserts,  lirst,  1  hat  there  was  no  such  tenure  in 
England  as  that  of  holding  by  attendance  in  parliament,  instead  of  all  other 
service.  Secondly,  That  the  borough  ofSt.  Alban's  never  held  of  the  crown 
at  all.  but  was  always  demesne  land  of  the  abbot.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  a  petition  which  advances  two  falsehoods,  should  contain  one 
historical  mistake,  which  indeed  amounts  only  to  an  inaccurate  and  exag- 
gerated expression ;  no  strange  matter  in  ignorant  burgesses  of  that  age. 
Accordingly,  St.  Albans  continued  still  to  belong  to  the  abbot.  It  never 
held  of  Ihe  crown  UII  af^er  the  dissolution  of  the  monastenes.  But  the 
assurance  of  these  petitioners  is  remarkable.  They  wanted  to  shake  off  the 
auihority  of  their  abbot,  and  to  hold  of  the  king ;  but  were  unwillingto  pay 
any  services  even  to  the  crown:  upon  which  they  framed  this  idle  petition, 
which  later  writers  have  made  Uie  foundation  of  so  many  inferences  and 
coiic!usio;;s.  From  the  tenor  of  the  petition  it  appears,  that  there  was  a  close 
connexion  between  holding  of  the  crown,  and  being  represented  in  parlia- 
ment ;  the  latter  had  scarcely  ever  place  without  the  tunner:  yet  we  learn 
from  Tyrrel's  Appendix,  vol.  iv.  that  there  were  some  instances  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  not  improbable  that  Edward  followed  the  roll  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  summoned,  without  distinction,  all  the  considerable 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom  ;  among  which  there  might  be  some  tew  thatdid 
not  hold  of  the  crown.  Edward  also  found  it  necessary  to  impose  taxes 
on  all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  without  disfinclion.    'I  his  was  a  good 

.pedieut  for  augmenting  his  r 


f,  because 
the  HouseofConimonshave  since  become  of  great  importance,  that  Ihe  filst 
summoning  of  them  would  foran  any  remarkable  and  striking  epoch,  and 
be  generally  known  to  the  people  even  seventy  or  eighty  years  after.  So 
ignorant  were  the  generality  of  men  in  that  age.  that  country-burgesses 
would  readily  imagine  an  innovation,  seemingly  so  little  material,  to  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  because  it  was  beyond  their  own  memory, 
and  perhaps  that  of  their  fathers.    Even  the   parliament  in  the  reign  of 


Henry  V.  say.  that  Ireland  had.  from  the  beginning  of  time,  been  subject 
to  Uie  crown  of  England.  (See  Brady.)  And  surely  if.any  Uiing  interests 
the  people  above  all  others,  it  is  war  and  couQuests,  with  their  dales  and 
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ail  affair  of  chance,  but  arose  from  the  necessities  of  tlie 
present  situation,  is,  that  Edward,  at  the  very  same  time, 
summoned  deputies  from  the  inferior  clercy,  tlie  hist  that 
ever  met  in  EnKland,'  and  he  reouired  them  to  impose 
taxes  on  their  constituents  forthe  public  service.     Formerly 
the  ecclesiastical  beiiciices  bore  no  part  of  the  burdens  of 
•  the  state :  the  Pope  indeed,  of  late,  had  often  levied  im- 
positions  upon  them:    he  had   sometimes   L-ranted  this 
power  to  the  soverei«:n  :  k  the  kiiii;  himself  had  in  tlie 
preceding  vear  exaaed,  by  menaces  and  violence,  a  very 
.'rievousVx  of  half  the  revenues  of  the  clergy :  but  as 
this   precedent  was  d;ui<:erous,  and  could  not  easily  be 
repealed  in  a  government  which  required  the  consent  of 
the  subject  to  any  extraordinary  resolution,  Edward  tound 
It  more  prudent  to  assemble  a  Lower  House  of  convoca- 
tion, to   lav  before  them  his  necessities,  and  to  ask  some 
supply     But  on  this  occasion  he  met  with  diinculties. 
\Vhetlier  that  the  clergy  thought  themselves  the  most 
independent  body  in  the  kingdom,  or  were  disgusted  by 
the  former  exorbitant  impositions,  they  absolutely  refused 
their  assent  to  the  king's  demand  of  a  fifth  of  their  mov- 
•ibles  •  and  it  was  not  till  a  second  meeting,  that,  on  their 
persisting  in  this  refusal,  he  was  wilUng  to  accept  of  a 
tenth       The  baions  and  knights  granted  him,  without 
hesitation,  an  eleventh ;  the  burgesses,  a  seventh.     But 
the  cler^'v  still  scrupled  to  meet  on  the  king  s  writ,  lest 
by  sucir'an  instance  of  obedience  they  should  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  temporal  power :  and 
this  compromise  was  at  last  fallen  upon,  that  the  king 
should  issue  his  writ  to  the   archbishop ;   and  that  the 
krchbishop  should,  in  consequence  of  it,  summon  the 
clergy   who,  as  thev  then  appeared  to  obey  their  spiritual 
superior,  no  longer  hesitated   to   meet  in   convocation. 
This  expedient,  h.owever,  was  the  cause  why  the  eccle- 
siastics were  separated   into  two  Houses  of  convocation 
under  their  several   archbishops,  and  formed   not   one 
estate  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe;  which  was  at  hrst 
tlie  king's  intemion.'    We  now  return  to  the  course  of 
our  narration.  i  ■  ,    i 

Edward,  conscious  of  the  reasons  of  disgust  winch  he 
had  "iven  to  the  King  of  Scots,  informed  of  the  disposi- 
tions^of  that  people,  and  expecting  the  most  violent  effects 
of  their  resentment,  which  he  knew  he  had  so  well  merit- 
ed •  employed  the  supplies  granted  him  by  his  people 
in  'making"  preparations   against   the   liostilities    of  his 
northern  neighbour,     \\hen  in  this  situation,  he  received 
intelligence   of  the   treaty   secretlv    concluded    between 
John  and  Philip ;  and  though  uneasy  at  this  concurrence 
of  a  French  and  Scottish  war,  he  resolved  not  to  encou- 
rage his  enemies  by  a  pusillanimous  behaviour,  or  by 
yielding  to  their  united  efforts.     He  sum- 
A.  «.  IMO.    j„Q„gd  jojm  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal, 
and  to  send  him  a  siipplv  of  forces  against  an  invasion 
fi-om  France,  with  whicli  he  yvas  then  tlireatened :  he 
next  required  that  the  fortresses  of  Berwick,  .ledborough, 
and  Koxborough,  should  be  put  into  his  hands  as  a  secu- 
rity dnvint:  the  war : "'  he  cited  John  to  appear  m  an 
English  parliament,  to  be  held  at  Newcastle :  and  when 
none  of  these  successive  demands  were  complied  with, 
he  marched  northward  with  numerous  forces,  30,000  foot, 
and  4000  horse,  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal.     The 
Scottish  nation,  who  had  little  reliance  on  the  vigour  and 
abilities  of  their  prince,  assigned  him  a  council  of  twelve 
noblemen,   in  whose  hands   the   sovereignty  was  really 
lodged,"  and  who  put  the  country  in  the  best  posture  of 
which  the  present  distractions  yvould  admit.      A  great 
army,  composed  of  40,000   infantry,  though  supported 
only  by  .'iOO  cavalry,  advanced  to  the  frontiers ;  and  after 
a  fruitless  attempt 'upon  Carlisle,  marched  eastyvards  to 
defend  those  provinces  which   Edward  yvas  prcjianng  to 
attack.    But  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  Robert  Bruce  the  father  and  son,  the  Earls  of 
March  and  Angus,  prognosticating  the  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try, from   the   concurrence  of  intestine  divisions  and  a 
foreign  invasion,  endeavoured  here  to  ingratiate  them- 

i  Archbishop  Wake's  Slale  of  tlie  Chiircl;  of  England,  p.  '.'35.  I'.ra.ly 
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selves  with  Edward,  by  an  early  submission;  and  the 
king,  encourased  by  this  favourable  incident,  led  his 
army  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  crossed  the  Tweed 
without  opposition  at  Coldstream.  He  then  ^^  j[^_.^^ 
received  a  message  from  John,  by  yvhich 
that  r.rince,  having  now  procured  for  himself  and  his 
nation  Pope  Celestine's  dispensation  from  former  oaths, 
renounced  the  homage  which  had  been  done  to  England, 
and  set  Edyvard  at  defiance."  This  bravado  was  but  ill 
supported  by  the  military  operations  of  the  Scots.  Ber- 
wick was  alrkdy  taken  by  assault :  Sir  William  Douglas, 
the  governor,  w"as  made"  prisoner :  above  7000  of  the 
sarrison  were  put  to  the  sword  :  and  Edward,  elated  bv 
this  great  advantage,  despatched  Earl  Warrenne  with 
1 2,000  men  to  lay  siege  to  Dunbar,  which  was  defended 
bv  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 

"The  Scots,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  place, 
yvhich,  if  taken,  laid   their  yvhole  country  open  to  the 
enemy,  advanced  with  their  main  army,  under  the  corn- 
mand"  of  the  Buls  of  Buchan,  Lenox,  and  Marre,  in 
order  to  relieve  it.     \\'arrenne,  not  dismayed  at  the  great 
superiority  of  their  number,  marched  out  to  give  them 
battle.     He  attacked  them  yvithgi-eat  vigour;     „„,  ^p^il. 
and  as  undisciplined  troops,  when  numerous, 
are  but  the  more  exposed  to  a  panic  upon  any  alarm,  he 
soon  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  chased  them  off  the 
held  with  great  slaughter.    The  loss  of  the  Scots  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  20,000  men  :  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
yyith  all  its  garrison,  surrendered  next  day  to  Edward, 
who,  after  the  battle,  had  brought  up  the  main  body  of 
the  English,  and  who  now  proceeded  with  an  assured 
confidence  of  success.    Tlie  castle  of  Koxborough  was 
yielded  by  James,  Steward  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  noble- 
"raan,  frorn  whom  is  descended  the  royal  family  of  Stuart, 
was  again  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  Edward.    After  a 
feeble  resistance,  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling 
opened  their  gates  to  the  enemy.    All  the  southern  parts 
were  instantly  subdued  bv  the  English  ;  and,  to  enab  e 
them  the  better  to  reduce  the  northera,  whose  maccessilile 
situation  seem.ed  to  give  them  some  more  security,  Ed- 
ward sent  for  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Welch  and  Irish, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  a  desultory  kind  of  yvar,  were 
the  best  fitted  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Scots  into  the  re- 
cesses of  their  lakes  and  mountains.    But   Sioti.m.l  sub- 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  already  broken        ""-^J- 
bv  their  mis'brtunes ;  and  the  feeble  and  timid  Baliol. 
discontented  with  his  own  subjects,  and  overavved  by  the 
English,  abandoned  all  those  resources  which  his  people 
mi^ht  vet  have  possessed  in  this  extremity.    He  hastened 
to  make  his  submissions  to  Edyvard ;  he  expressed  the 
deepest  penitence  for  his  disloyalty  to  his  liege  lord ;  and 
he  made  a  solemn   and    in-evocable  resignation   of  his 
crown  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch.!'     Edyvard  march- 
ed northyvards  to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting 
an  enemy :   no  Scotchman  approached  him  but  to   pay 
him  submission  and  do  him  homage  :  even  the  turbulent 
Hicrhlanders,  ever  refractorv  to  their  own  princes,  and 
aye"rse  to  the  restraint  of  laws,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
devastation  of  their  country,  by  giving  lura  early  proofs 
of  obedience :  and  Edward,  having  brought  the  whole 
kingdom  to  a  seeming  state  of  tranquillity,  returned  to 
the  south  with  his  army.    There  was   a  stone  to  which 
tlie  popular  superstition  of  the  Scots  paid  the  higliest 
veneration:  all  their  kings  yvere  seated  on  it  when  they 
received  the  rite  of  inausuration :   an  ancient  tradition 
assured  them,  that,  yvherever  this  stone  yvas  placed,  their 
nation  should  always  govern  :  and  it  was  carefully  pre- 
served at  Scone,  as  the  true  palladium  of  their  monarchy, 
and  their  ultimate  resource  amidst  all  their  misfortunes. 
Edward  "Ot  possession  of  it ;  and  carried  it  with  him  to 
Fmdand'i     He  save  orders  to  destroy  the  records,  and 
ail  those  monuments  of  antinuity,  yvhich  might  preserve 
the  memory  of  the   independence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
refute  the  English  claims  of  suneriority.    Tlie  Scots  pre- 
tend, that  he  also  destroyed  all  the  annals  preserved  in 
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tlii'ir  convents  :  but  it  is  not  probable  that  a  nation,  so 
rude  and  unpolished,  sliould  be  possessed  of  any  history 
which  deserves  much  to  be  rej;retted.  •  The  ureM  seal  of 
Bahol  was  broken  ;  and  that  prince  himself  was  carried 
prisoner  to  London,  and  committed  to  custody  in  the 
Tower.  Two  years  after,  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and 
submitted  to  a  voluntary  banishment  in  France;  wiiere, 
without  makinf;  any  further  attempts  for  the  recovery  of' 
his  royalty,  he  died  in  a  private  station.  Eai'l  Wavrenni? 
was  left  governor  of  Scotland:''  Knglishmen  were  in- 
fnisted  with  the  chief  ottices :  and  Edward,  tiatterin}; 
himself  that  he  had  attained  the  end  of  all  his  wishes, 
and  that  the  numerous  acts  of  fraud  and  violence,  which 
he  had  practised  apimst  Scotland,  had  terminated  in  the 
final  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  returned  with  his  victo- 
rious army  into  England. 

Warviiih  An  attempt  which  he  made  about  the 
1  rmice.  same  time,  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  was 
not  equally  successful.  lie  sent  thither  an  army  of  7000 
men,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster. That  prince  piined  at  first  some  advantai.;es  over 
the  French  at  Bonrdeaux ;  but  he  was  soon  after  seized 
*wit!i  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died  at  Bayonne.  The  com- 
mand devolved  on  die  Karl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  not  able 
to  perform  any  thing  considerable  during  the  rest  of  the 
campaign.' 

But  the  active  and  ambitious  sjiirit  of  Edward,  while 
his  conquests  brought  such  considerable  accessions  to  the 
English  monarchy,  could  not  be  satisfied,  so  long  as 
Guienne,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family,  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  dishonest  artifices  of  the  French  monarch. 
Finding  that  the  distance  of  that  province  rendered  all 
his  efforts  against  it  feeble  and  uncertain,  he  proposed  to 
attack  France  in  a  quarter  where  she  appeared  more  vul- 
nerable ;  and  with  this  view  he  married  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  John,  Earl  of  Holland,  and  at  the  same  tmie 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders,  stipu- 
lated to  pay  him  the  sum  of  7.5,000  ])Ounds,  and  projected 
an  invai^ion,  with  their  united  forces,  upon  Philip,  their 
common  enemy.'  He  hoped  that,  when  he  himself,  at 
the  head  of  the  English,  Hemish,  and  Dutch  armies,  re- 
inforced by  his  German  allies,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
or  remitted  considerable  sums,  should  enter  the  frontiers 
of  France,  and  threaten  the  capital  itself,  Philip  would  at 
last  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  acquisitions,  and  purchase 
peace  by  the  restitution  of  Guienne.  But,  in  order  to  set 
this  great  machine  in  movement,  considerable  supplies 
were  requisite  from  the  parliament;  and  Edward,  witnout 
much  ditiiculty,  obtained  from  the  barons  and  knighls  a 
new  grant  of  a  twelfth  of  all  dieir  movables,  and  from  the 
boroughs,  that  of  an  eighth.  The  great  and  almost  un- 
limited power  of  the  king  over  die  latter,  enabled  him  to 
throw  the  heavier  part  of  the  burden  on  them  ;  and  the 
prejudices  which  he  seems  always  to  have  entertained 
against  the  church,  on  account  of  the  former  zeal  oT  the 
clergy  for  die  Montfort  faction,  made  him  resolve  to  load 
them  with  still  more  considerable  impositions;  and  he 
required  of  them  a  fifdi  of  their  moiables.  But  he  here 
met  with  an  opposition,  which  for  some  time  disconcerted 
all  his  measures,  and  engaged  him  in  enterprises,  that 
were  somewhat  dangerous  to  liini ;  and  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Dissensions wiih    Boniface  VIU.  who  had  succeeded  Celes- 

iiie  clergy,  ting  in  the  papal  throne,  was  a  man  of  the 
most  lofty  and  enterprising  spirit ;  and,  though  not  en- 
dowed with  that  severity  of  manners  which  commonly 
accompanies  ambition  in  men  of  his  order,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  authority  of  the  tiara,  and  his  dominion 
over  the  temporal  power,  to  as  great  a  height  as  it  had 
ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  Sensible  that  his  im- 
mediate predecessors,  by  oppressing  the  church  in  every 
province  of  Christendom,  had  extremely  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  clergy,  and  had  afforded  the  civil  magis- 
trate a  pretence  for  laying  like  impositions  on  ecclesias- 
tical revenues,  he  attempted  to  resume  the  former  station 
of  the  sovereign  ])ontiff,  and  to  establish  himself  as  the 
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conimon  protector  of  the  spiritual  order  against  all  in- 
vaders. 1' or  this  purpose,  he  issued  very  early  in  his  pon- 
tificate a  general  bull,  prohibiting  all  princes  from  levying, 
without  his  consent,  any  taxes  upon  the  clergy,  and  all 
clergymen  from  submitting  to  sucli  impositions  ;  and  he 
threatened  both  of  diem  with  the  penalties  of  excommu- 
nication in  case  of  disobedience."  This  important  edict 
is  said  to  have  been  procured  by  the  solicitation  of  Kobejt 
de  Winchelscy,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  intended 
to  employ  it  as  a  rampart  against  the  violent  extortions 
which  the  church  had  felt  from  Edward,  and  die  still 
srreator,  which  that  prince's  multiplied  necessities  gave 
them  reason  to  apprehend.  When  a  demand,  therefore, 
was  made  on  the  clergy  of  a  fifth  of  their  movables,  a  tax 
which  was  probably  much  more  grievous  than  a  fifth  of 
their  revenue,  as  their  lands  were  mostly  stocked  with 
their  cattle,  and  cultivated  by  their  villains ;  the  clergy 
took  shelter  under  the  bull  of  t^ope  Boniface,  and  pleaded 
conscience  in  refusing  compliance."'  The  kin;;  came  not 
immediately  to  extremities  on  this  repulse ;  but,  after 
locking  up  all  their  gi-anaries  and  barns,  and  prohibiting 
all  rent  to  be  paid  them,  he  appointed  a  new  synod,  to 
confer  with  him  upon  his  demand.  Tlie  primate,  not 
dismayed  by  these  proofs  of  Edward's  resolution,  here 
plainly  told  him  that  the  clergy  owed  obedience  to  two 
sovereigns,  their  spiritual  and  their  temporal ;  but  their 
duty  bound  them  to  a  much  stricter  attachment  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter :  they  could  not  comply  with  his 
commands,  (for  such,  in  soiiie  measure,  the  requests  of 
the  crown  were  then  deemed,)  in  contradiction  to  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  sovereign  pontiff." 

Tlie  clergy  had  seen,  in  many  instances, 
that  Edward  paid  little  regard  to  diose  nu- 
merous privileges,  on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value.  He 
had  formerly  seized,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  all  the  money 
and  plate  belonging  to  the  churches  and  convents,  and 
had  applied  them  to  the  public  sei-vice  ;>'  and  they  could 
not  but  expect  more  violent  treatment  on  this  sharp  re- 
fusal, irrounded  on  such  dangerous  principles.  Instead 
of  applying  to  the  Pope  for  a  relaxation  of  his  bull,  he 
resolved  inunediatelv  to  employ  the  power  in  his  hands ; 
and  he  told  the  ecclesiastics,  tliat,  since  they  refused  to 
support  the  civil  government,  they  were  unworthy  to  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  it ;  anrl  he  would  accordingly  put 
them  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  This  vigorous 
measure  was  immediately  carried  into  execution.'-  Orders 
were  issued  to  the  judges  to  receive  no  cause  brought 
before  them  by  the  clergy ;  fo  hear  and  decide  alb  causes 
in  ^vllich  they  were  defendants :  to  do  every  man  justice 
against  them ;  to  do  them  justice  against  nobody."  The 
ecclesiastics  soon  found  themselves  in  the  most  miserable 
situation  imaginable.  They  could  not  remain  in  their 
own  houses  or  convents  for  want  of  subsistence ;  if  they 
went  aliroad  in  quest  of  maintenance,  they  were  dismount- 
ed, robbed  of  tbeir  horses  and  clothes,  abused  by  every 
rufiian,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained  by  tiiern  for  the 
most  violent  injury.  The  primate  himself  was  attacked 
on  die  highway,  was  stripped  of  his  equipage  and  furniture, 
and  was  at  last  reduced  to  board  himself,  with  a  single 
servant,  in  the  house  of  a  counti'y  clergyman.''  The  king, 
meanwhile,  remained  an  indifferent  spectator  of  all  these 
violences ;  and  without  employing  his  officers  in  commit- 
ting any  immediate  injury  on  the  priests,  which  might 
have  appeared  invidious  and  oppressive,  he  took  ample 
vengeance  on  them  for  dieir  obstinate  refusal  of  his  de- 
mands. Though  the  archbishop  issued  a  general  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  all  who  attacked  the  persons 
or  jiropertv  of  ecclesiastics,  it  was  not  regarded :  while 
Edward  eiijoved  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  people  be- 
come die  voluntary  instruments  of  his  justice  against 
them,  and  inure  themselves  to  throw  off  that  respect  for 
the  sacred  order,  by  which  they  had  so  long  been  over- 
awed and  governed. 

Tlie  spirits  of  the  clergy  were  at  Inst  broken  by  this  hai-sli 
treatment.  Besides  that  die  whole  jirovince  of  York, 
which  lay  nearest  the  danger  that  still  hung  over  thetr. 
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from  (lie  Scots,  voluntarily,  from  the-  first,  voted  a  fiftli  of 
their  movables ;  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  some 
others,  made  a  composition  for  tlie  secular  clergy  within 
their  dioceses  :  and  they  a^eed  not  to  pay  the  fiftli,  which 
would  have  been  an  act  of  disobedience  to  Boniface's  bull, 
nut  to  deposit  a  sum  equivalent  in  some  church  appointed 
;hem ;  wnence  it  was  taken  by  the  king's  officers.'-'  Many 
particular  convents  and  clergymen  made  pavment  of  a  like 
sum,  and  received  the  king's  protection.*  Those  who  had 
not  readv  monev, entered  into  recognizances  for  the  payment. 
And  there  was'scarcely  found  one  ecclesiastic  in  the  king- 
dom, who  seemed  willing  to  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gious privileges,  this  new"  species  of  martyrdom,  tlie  most 
tedious  and  languishing  of  any,  the  most  mortifying  to 
spiritual  pride,  and  not  rewarded  by  that  crown  of  glory, 
which  the  church  holds  up,  with  such  ostentation,  to  her 
devoted  adherents. 

Arbitrary         But  as  the  money  granted  by  parliament, 

measurK.  though  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  king's  necessities,  and  that  levied  by  composi- 
tions with  the  clergv  came  in  slowly,  Edward  was  obliged, 
for  the  obtaining  of  further  supply,  to  exert  his  arbiti-ary 
[lower,  and  to  lay  an  oppressive  hand  on  all  orders  of  men 
in  the  kingdom.  He  limited  the  merchants  in  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  allowed  to  be  exported ;  and  at  the  same  time 
forced  them  to  pay  liira  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  a  sack, 
wliich  was  computed  to  be  above  the  third  of  the  value.= 
He  seized  all  tlie  rest  of  the  wool,  as  well  as  all  the  leather 
of  the  kingdom,  into  his  hands,  and  disposed  of  these  com- 
modities for  his  ovin  benefit : ''  he  required  tlie  sheriffs  of 
each  county  to  supply  him  with  2000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  as  many  of  oats,  which  he  permitted  them  to  seize 
wherever  they  could  find  tliem  :  the  cattle  and  other  com- 
modities necessary  for  supplying  his  army  were  laid  hold 
of  without  the  consent  of  the  owners:?  and  though  he 
promised  to  pay  afterwards  the  equivalent  of  all  these 
goods,  men  saw"  but  little  probability  that  a  prince,  who 
submitted  so  little  to  the  limitations  of  law,  could  ever, 
amidst  his  multiplied  necessities,  be  reduced  to  a  strict 
obser\ance of  his  engagements.  He  showed,  at  the  same 
time,  an  equal  disregard  to  the  principles  of  tlie  feudal 
law,  bv  which  all  the  lands  of  his  kingdom  were  held  :  in 
order  {o  increase  his  army,  and  enable  him  to  support  that 
great  eff"ort  which  he  intended  to  make  against  France,  he 
required  the  attendance  of  every  proprietor  of  land  pos- 
sessed of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  even  though  he  held  not 
of  tlie  crown,  and  was  not  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  perform 
anv  such  service. ii 

These  acts  of  violence  and  of  arbitrary  power,  notwith- 
standing the  great  personal  regard  generally  borne  to  tlie 
king,  bred  murmurs  in  every  order  of  men ;  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  some  of  the  great  nobility,  jealous  of  their  own 
privileges  as  well  as  of  national  liberty,  jntve  countenance 
and  authority  to  these  complaints.  Edward  assembled 
on  the  sea-coast  an  army,  which  he  purposed  to  send  over 
to  Gascony,  while  he  himself  should  in  person  make  an 
impression  on  tlie  side  of  Flanders ;  and  he  intended  to 
]>ut  these  forces  under  the  command  of  Humphrey  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  the  Constable,  and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  the  jMareschal  of  England.  But  these  two 
powerful  earls  refused  to  execute  his  commands,  and 
affirmed,  that  they  were  only  obliged  by  their  office  to  at- 
tend his  person  In  the  wars.  A  violent  altercation  en- 
sued ;  and  the  king,  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  constable,  exclaimed,  Sir  Earl,  bi/  God, 
you  shall  either  go  or  /lartf;.  Bi/  God,  Sir  King,  replied 
"Hereford,  1  will  -neilhcr  go  nor  hung.'  And  he  immedi- 
ately departed,  with  the  mareschal,  and  above  thirty  other 
considerable  barons. 

Upon  this  opposition,  the  king  laid  aside  the  project  of 
an  expedition  against  Ciuienne ;  and  as.sembled  the  forces 
which  he  himself  purposed  to  transport  into  Flanders. 
litit  the  two  earls,  irritated  in  the  contest  and  elate<l  by 
impunitv,  pretending  that  none  of  their  ancestors  had  ever 
scned  in  tliat  country,  refused  to  perform  the  duty  of  their 
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office  in  mustering  the  army.''  The  king,  now  finding;  it 
advisable  to  proceed  with  moderation,  instead  of  attaint- 
ing the  earls,  who  possessed  their  dignities  by  hereditary 
right,  appointed  Tnomas  de  Berkeley,  and  Geoffrey  de 
Geyneville,  to  act,  in  that  emergence,  as  constable  and 
mareschal.'  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  church ;  took  the  primate  again  into  favour ;  ">  made 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Reginald  de  Grey,  tutor  to  the 
prince,  whom  he  intended  to  appoint  guardian  of  tlie  king- 
dom durine  his  absence ;  and  he  even  assembled  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  in  Westminster-hall,  to  whom  he 
deigned  to  make  an  apology  for  his  past  conduct.  He 
pleaded  die  urgent  necessities  of  the  crown ;  his  extreme 
want  of  money  ;  his  engagements  from  honour  as  well  as 
interest  to  support  his  foreign  allies  :  and  he  promised,  if 
ever  he  returned  in  safety,  to  redress  all  tlieir  grievances, 
to  restore  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  make  all  his 
su'oiects  compensation  for  the  losses  which  tliey  had  sus- 
tained. JMeanwhile,  he  begged  them  to  suspend  their 
animosities ;  to  judge  of  him  by  his  future  conduct,  of 
which,  he  hoped,  he  should  be  more  master;  to  remain 
faithful  to  his  government,  or,  if  he  perished  in  the  present 
war,  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  his  son  and  successor."* 

There  were  certainly,  from  the  concurrence  of  discon- 
tents among  the  great,  and  grievances  of  the  people,  mate- 
rials sufficient,  in  any  other  period,  to  have  kindled  a  civil 
war  in  England  :  biit  the  vigour  and  abilities  of  lUiward 
kept  everyone  in  awe ;  and  his  dexterity,  in  stopping  on 
tlie  brinkof  danger,  and  retracting  the  measures  to  which 
he  had  been  pushed  by  his  violent  temper  and  arbitrary 
principles,  saved  the  nation  from  so  great  a  calamity-  The 
two  great  earls  dared  not  to  break  out  into  open  violence  : 
tliey  proceeded  no  furtlier  than  framing  a  remonstrance, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  king  at  Winchelsea,  when  he 
was  readv  to  embark  for  Flanders.  They  there  complained 
of  the  violations  of  the  Great  Charter  and  that  of  forests  ; 
the  violent  seizures  of  com,  leatlier,  cattle,  and  above  all, 
of  wool,  a  commoditv  which  they  affirmed  to  be  equal  in 
value  to  half  the  land's  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  arbitrary  im- 
position of  fortv  shillings  a  sack  on  the  small  quantity  of 
wool  allowed  to  be  exported  by  the  merchants  ;  and  they 
claimed  an  immediate  redress  of  all  tliese  grievances." 
Tlie  king  told  ihem,  tliat  the  greater  part  of  his  council 
were  now  at  a  distance,  and  without  tlieir  advice  he  could 
not  deliberate  on  measures  of  so  great  importance.P 

But  tlie  consuble  and  mareschal,  with  the  Dimensions  wiiii 
barons  of  their  partv,  resolved  to  take  ad-  ""i  ^>^""^- 
vantage  of  Edward's  absence,  and  to  obtain  an  explicit 
assent  to  their  demands.  When  summoned  to  attend  the 
parliament  at  London,  they  came  with  a  great  body  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and  before  they  would  enter  the  city, 
requir'ed  that  the  gates  should  be  put  into  their  custody .i 
Tlie  primate,  who  secredy  favoured  all  their  pretensions, 
advised  the  council  to  comply ;  and  thus  they  became 
masters  both  of  tlie  voung  prince  and  of  the  resolutions  of 
parliament.  Their  demands,  however,  were  moderate; 
and  such  as  sufficientlv  justify  the  purity  of  their  intentions 
in  all  their  past  measures :  "they  only  required,  that  the 
two  charters  should  receive  a  solemn  confinnation  ;  that 
a  clause  should  be  added  to  secure  the  nation  for  ever 
against  ill  impositions  and  taxes  witliout  consent  of  par- 
liament; and  that  they  themselves  and  their  adherents, 
who  had  refused  to  attend  the  king  into  Flanders,  should 
be  pardoned  for  the  offence,  and  should  be  again  received 
into  favour.!-  Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  council  as- 
sented to  these  terms;  and  the  charters  were  sent  over  to 
the  king  in  Flanders,  to  be  there  confirmed  by  him.  Ed- 
ward felt  the  utmost  reluctance  to  this  measure,  which,  he 
apprehended,  would  for  the  future  impose  fetters  on  his 
conduct,  and  set  limits  to  his  lawless  authority.  On  va- 
rious pretences,  he  delayed  three  days  giving  any  answer 
to  the  deputies ;  and  when  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  liis  refusal  were  represented  to  him,  he  was  at  last 
obliged,  after  manv  internal  struggles,  to  affix  his  se.il  to 
the  charters,  as  also  to  tlie  clause  that  bereaved  him  of  the 
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power  wliicii  lie  Iiad  hitlierto  assumed,  of  imposing  arbi- 
trary taxes  upon  the  people.' 

That  we  may  finish  at  once  tliis  interesting  transaction 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  chartei-s,  we  shall  briefly 
mention  the  subsequent  events  which  relate  to  it.  Tlie 
constable  and  mareschal,  informed  of  the  king's  coniph- 
ance,  were  satisfied  ;  and  not  only  ceased  from  disturbing 
the  government,  but  as.sisted  the  regency  with  their  powir 
against  the  Scots,  who  had  risen  in  arms,  and  had  thrown 
off  the  yoks  of  England.'  But  being  sensible  that  the 
smallest  pretence  would  suffice  to  make  Edward  retract 
these  detested  laws,  which,  tliough  they  had  often  received 
the  sanction  botli  of  king  and  parliament,  and  liad  been 
acknowledged  during  three  reigns,  were  never  yet  deemed 
to  have  sufficient  validity ;  they  insisted  that  he  should 
again  confirm  them  on  his  return  to  England,  and  should 
thereby  renounce  all  pita  which  he  might  derive  from  his 
residing  in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  formerly  affixed  his 
seal  to  them."  It  appeared  that  they  judged  aright  of 
Edward's  character  and  intentions  :  he  delayed  this  con- 
firmation as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  the  fear  of  worse 
consequences  obliged  him  airain  to  comply,  he  expressly 
added  a  salvo  for  his  royal  dignity  or  prerogative,  which 
in  effect  enervated  the  whole  force  of  the  charters."'  The 
two  earls  and  their  adherents  left  the  parliament  in  dis- 
gust ;  and  the  king  was  constrained,  on  a  future  occa- 
sion, to  grant  to  the  people,  without  any  subterfuge,  a 
pure  and  absolute  confirmation  of  those  laws,''  which 
were  so  much  the  object  of  their  passionate  affection. 
Even  further  securities  were  then  provided  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  national  jirivileges.  Three  knights  were 
appointed  to  be  chosen  m  each  county,  and  were  invested 
with  the  power  of  punishing,  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
every  transgression  or  violation  "of  the  charters  :  J  a  pre- 
caution, which,  though  it  was  soon  disused,  as  encroach- 
ing too  much  on  royal  prerogative,  proves  the  attachment 
which  the  English  in  that  age  bore  to  liberty,  and  their 
w^ell-grounded  jealousy  of  the  arbitrary  disposition  of 
Edward. 

The  work,  however,  was  not  yet  entirely  finished  and 
complete.  In  order  to  execute  the  lesser  charter,  it  was 
requisite,  by  new  perambulations,  to  set  bounds  to  tlie 
royal  forests,  and  to  disafforest  all  land  which  former 
encroachments  had  comprehended  within  their  limit.?. 
Edward  discovered  the  same  reluctance  to  complv  with 
this  equitable  demand;  and  it  was  not  till  after "manv 
delays  on  his  part,  and  many  solicitations  and  requests, 
and  even  menaces  of  war  and  violence,^  on  the  part  of 
the  barons,  that  the  perambulations  were  made,  and  exact 
boundaries  fixed,  by  a  jury  in  eacli  county,  to  the  extent 
of  his  forests."  Had  not  his  ambitious  and  active  temper 
raised  him  so  many  foreign  enemies,  and  obliged  him  to 
have  recourse  so  often  to  the  assistance  of  his  subjects,  it 
is  not  likely  that  those  concessions  could  ever  have  been 
extorted  from  him. 

But  while  the  people,  after  so  many  successful  strug- 
gles, deemed  themselves  happy  in  the  secure  possession 
of  their  privileges,  they  were  surprised  in  1305  to  find 
that  Edward  had  secretly  applied  to  Home,  and  had  pro- 
cured from  that  mercenary  court  an  absolution  from  all 
the  oaths  and  engairements,  which  he  had  so  often  re- 
iterated, to  observe  both  the  charters.  Tliere  are  some  his- 
torians'' so  credulous  as  to  imagine,  that  this  perilous  step 
was  taken  by  him  for  no  other  jiurpose  than  to  acquire 
the  merit  of  granting  a  new  confirmation  of  the  charters, 
as  he  did  soon  after ;  and  a  confirmation  so  much  the 
more  unquestionable,  as  it  could  never  after  be  invalidated 
by  his  successors,  on  pretence  of  any  force  or  violence 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  But  besides  that 
this  might  have  been  done  with  a  better  grace,  if  he  had 
never  applied  for  any  such  absolution,  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct  proves  him  to  be  little  susceptible  of  such 
refinements  in  patriotism ;  and  this  very  deed  itself,  in 
which  he  anew  confirmed  the  charters,  carries  on  the  face 
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of  it  a  very  opposite  presumption.  Tliougli  he  ratified 
the  charters  in  general,  he  still  took  advanUige  of  the 
papal  bull  so  far  as  to  invalidate  the  late  |)crambulations 
of  the  forests,  which  had  been  made  with  such  care  and 
attention,  and  to  reserve  to  himself  the  power,  in  case  of 
favourable  incidents,  to  extend  as  much  as  formerly  those 
arbili'ary  jurisdictions.  If  the  power  was  not  in  fact  made 
use  of,  we  can  only  conclude,  that  the  favourable  incidents 
diti  not  offer. 

Thus,  after  the  contests  of  near  a  whole  century,  and 
these  ever  accompanied  with  violent  jealousies,  often  with 
jiublic  convulsions,  the  Great  Charter  was  finally  esta- 
ulished ;  and  the  English  nation  have  the  honour  of  ex- 
torting, by  their  perseverance,  this  concession  from  the 
ablest,  the  most  warlike,  and  the  most  ambitious  of  all 
their  princes."  It  is  computed,  that  above  thirty  con- 
firmations of  the  charter  were  at  different  times  required 
of  several  kings,  and  granted  by  them,  in  full  parliament; 
a  precaution  which,  while  it  discovers  some  ignorance  of 
the  true  nature  of  law  and  government,  proves  a  laudable 
jealousy  of  national  privileges  in  the  people,  and  an  ex- 
treme anxiety  lest  contrary  precedents  should  ever  be 
pleaded  as  an  authority  for  infringing  them.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  though  arbitrary  practices  often  prevailed, 
and  were  even  able  to  establish  themselves  into  settled 
customs,  the  validity  of  the  Great  Charter  was  never 
afterwards  formally  disputed  ;  and  that  grant  was  still 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  English  go%'ernment,  and  the 
sure  rule  by  which  the  authority  of  every  custom  was  to 
be  tried  and  canvassed.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Star- 
chamber,  martial  law,  imprisonment  bv  warrants  from  the 
privy-council,  and  other  practices  of  a  like  nature,  though 
established  for  several  centuries,  were  scarcely  ever  allow- 
ed by  the  English  to  be  parts  of  their  constitution  :  the 
affection  of  the  nation  for  liberty  still  prevailed  over  all 
precedent,  and  even  all  political  reasoning ;  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  after  being  long  the  source  of  secret 
murmurs  among  the  people,  was,  in  fullness  of  time,  so- 
lemnly abolished  as  illegal,  at  least  as  oppressive,  by  the 
whole  legislative  authority. 

To  return  to  the  period  from  -which  tliis  account  of 
the  charters  has  led  us :  though  the  king's  impatience 
to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in  Flanders  made 
him  overlook  all  considerations,  either  of  domestic  dis- 
contents or  of  commotions  among  the  Scots ;  his  embark- 
ation had  beeri  so  long  retarded  by  die  various  obstruc- 
tions thrown  in  his  way,  that  he  lost  the  proper  season 
for  action,  and  after  his  arrival  made  no  progress  against 
the  enemy.  The  King  of  France,  taking  advantage  of 
his  absence,  had  broken  into  the  Low  Countries ;  had 
defeated  the  Flemings  in  the  battle  of  Fuines ;  had  made 
himself  master  of  Lisle,  St.  Omer,  Courtrai,  and  Ypres ; 
and  seemed  in  a  situation  to  take  full  vengeance  on  the 
Earl  of  Flanders,  his  rebellious  vassal.  But  Edward, 
seconded  by  an  English  army  of  50,000  men,  (for  this  is 
the  number  assigned  by  historians,'' )  was  able  to  stop  the 
career  of  his  victories ;  and  Philip,  finding  all  the  weak 
resources  of  his  kingdom  already  exhausted,  began  to 
dread  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  to  apprehend  an  invasion 
on  I'rance  itself  The  King  of  England  on  the  other 
hand,  disappointed  of  assistance  from  Adolpli,  King  of 
the  Komans,  which  he  had  purchased  at  a  very  high 
price,  and  finding  many  urgent  calls  for  his  presence  in 
England,  was  desirous  of  ending,  on  any  honourable 
terms,  a  war  which  served  only  to  divert  his  force  from 
the  execution  of  more  important  projects.  This  disposi- 
tion in  both  monarchs  soon  produced  a  cessation  of  iios- 
tililies  for  two  years;  and  engaged  them  to  submit  their 
differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Pope  Boniface. 

Boniface  was  among  the  last  of  the  sove-    ^  ^  j„^ 
reign   pontifl's    that  exercised  an   authority 
over  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  princes ;  and  these  ex- 
orbitant pretensions,  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  assume 
from  the  successful  example  of  his  predecessors,  but  of 
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which  the  season  was  now  past,  involved  him  in  so  many 
calamities,  and  were  attended  with  so  unfortunate  a  catas- 
tropliG,  that  they  have  been  secretly  abandoned,  though 
never  openly  rehnquished,  by  his  successors  in  the  apos- 
tolic chair.  Edwaid  and  Philip,  equally  jealous  of  papal 
claims,  took  care  to  insert  in  their  reference,  that  Boniface 
yras  made  ,iudf;e  of  the  difference  by  their  consent,  as  a 
private  person,  not  by  any  right  of  his  pontificate ;  and  the 
Pope,  without  seeming  to  be  offended  at  this  mortifying 
clause,  proceeded  to  give  a  sentence  between  them,  in 
which  they  both  acquiesced."  He  brought  tliem  to  agree, 
that  tlieir  imion  should  be  cemented  by  a  double  marriage; 
that  of  Edward  himself,  who  was  now  a  widower,  with 
Margaret,  Philip's  sister,  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  Isabella,  daughter  of  that  monarch.'  Philip  was 
likewise  willing  to  restore  Guienne  to  the  Englisli,  which 
he  had,  indeed,  no  good  pretence  to  detain ;  but  he  in- 
sisted that  the  Scots,  and  their  king,  John  Baliol,  should, 
as  his  allies,  be  comprehended  in  tlie  treaty,  and  should  be 

Peace  «iiii  restored  to  their  liberty.  The  difference, 
imnce.  after  several  disputes,  was  compromised,  by 
their  making  mutual  sacrifices  to  each  other.  Edwaril 
agreed  to  abandon  his  ally,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  on  con- 
dition that  Philip  should  treat  in  like  manner  his  ally, 
the  King  of  Scots.  The  prospect  of  conquering  these  two 
countries,  whose  situation  made  them  so  commodious  an 
acquisition  to  the  respective  kingdoms^  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations ;  and  though  they  were  both  finally 
disappointed  in  their  hopes,  their  conduct  was  very  recon- 
cilable to  the  principles  of  an  interested  policy!  This 
v^'as  the  first  specimen  which  the  Scots  had  of  the  French 
alliance,  and  which  was  exacdy  conformable  to  what  a 
smaller  power  must  always  expe»t,  when  it  blindly  attaches 
itself  to  die  will  and  fortunes  of  a  greater.  Tliat  unhappv 
people,  now  engaged  in  a  brave  though  unequal  contest 
for  their  liberties,  were  totally  abandoned,  by  the  ally  in 
whom  they  reposed  their  final  confidence,  to  the  will  of 
an  imperious  conqueror. 

Revolt  of  Though  England,  as  well  as  odier  Euro- 
Scoiiand.  pean  countries,  was,  in  its  ancient  state,  very 
ill  qualified  for  making,  and  still  worse  for  maintaining, 
conquests,  Scotland  was  so  much  inferior  in  its  internal 
force,  and  was  so  ill  situated  for  receiving  foreign  succours, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  Edward,  an  ambitious  monarch, 
should  have  cast  his  eye  on  so  tempting  an  acquisition, 
which  brought  both  security  and  greatness  to  his  native 
country.  But  the  instruments  whom  he  employed  to 
maintain  liis  dominion  over  the  northern  kingdom,  were 
not  happily  chosen  ;  and  acted  not  with  the  requisite  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  in  reconciling  the  Scottish  nation  to 
a  yoke,  which  they  bore  with  sucli  extreme  reluctance. 
Warrenne,  retiring  into  England,  on  account  of  his  bad 
state  of  health,  left  the  administration  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Ormesby,  who  was  appointed  justiciary  of  Scot- 
land, and  Cressingham,  who  bore  the  office  of  treasurer ; 
and  a  small  military  force  remained,  to  secure  the  precari- 
ous authority  of  those  ministers.  The  latter  had  no  other 
object  than  the  amassing  of  money  by  rapine  and  injustice: 
the  former  distinguished  himself  by  the  rigour  and  severitv 
of  his  temper:  and  both  of  them,  treating  the  Scots  as  a 
conquered  people,  made  tliem  sensible,  too  early,  of  the 
grievous  servitude  into  which  they  had  fallen.  As  Ed- 
ward required  that  all  the  proprietors  of  land  should  swear 
fealty  to  him,  every  one  who  refused  or  delaved  giving 
this  testimony  of  submission,  was  outlawed  and  imprison- 
ed, and  punished  without  mercy ;  and  the  bravest  and 
most  generous  spirits  of  the  nation  were  thus  exasperated, 
to  the  highest  degree,  asainst  the  English  government.^ 

Tliere  was  one  Wilham  Wallace,  of  a  small  fortune,  but 
descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
whose  courage  prompted  him  to  undertake,  and  enabled 
him  finally  to  accomplish,  the  desperate  attempt  of  de- 
livering his  native  country  from  the  dominion  of  Ibreigners. 
Tliis  man,  whose  valorous  exploits  are  the  object  of  just 
admiration,  but  have  been  much  exacgerated  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  countrymen,  had  been  provoked  by  the  in- 
solence of  an  English  officer  to  put  him  to  death ;  and 
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finding  himself  obnoxious,  on  that  account,  to  the  severity 
of  the  administration,  he  fled  into  the  woods,  and  offered 
himself  as  a  leader  to  all  those  whom  their  crimes,  or  bad 
fortune,  or  avowed  hatred  of  the  F^nglish,  had  reduced  to 
a  like  necessity.  He  was  endowed  witli  gigantic  force  of 
body,  with  heroic  courage  of  mind,  with  disinterested 
masnanimity,  witli  incredible  patience,  and  ability  to  bear 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  all  the  severities  of  the  seasons ;  and 
he  soon  acquired,  among  those  desperate  fugitives,  that 
authority  to  which  his  virtues  so  justly  entitled  him.  Be- 
ginning with  small  attempts,  in  which  he  was  always 
successful,  he  gradually  proceeded  to  more  momentous 
enterprises ;  and  he  discovered  equal  caution  in  securing 
his  followers,  and  valour  in  annoying  the  enemy.  By  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  he  was  enabled,  when  pursued, 
to  insure  a  retreat  among  the  moiasses,  or  forests,  or 
mountauis ;  and  again  collecting  his  dispersed  associates, 
he  unexpectedly  appeared  in  anodier  quarter,  and  sur- 
prised, and  routed,  and  put  to  the  sword,  the  unwary 
Enslish.  Every  day  brought  accounts  of  his  great  actions, 
which  were  received  with  no  less  favour  by  his  country- 
men than  terror  by  the  enemy  :  all  those  who  thirsted  after 
military  fame  were  desirous  to  partake  of  his  renown :  his 
successful  valour  seemed  to  vindicate  the  nation  fi-om  the 
ignominy  into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  its  tame  submission 
to  the  English  :  and  though  no  nobleman  of  note  ventured 
as  yet  to  join  his  party,  he  had  gained  a  general  confidence 
and  attachment,  which  birth  and  fortune  are  not  alone  able 
to  confer. 

^\  allace  having,  by  many  fortunate  enterprises,  brought 
the  valour  of  his  followers  to  correspond  to  his  own,  re- 
solved to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  F'.nglish  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  concerted  the  plan  of  attacking  Ormesby 
at  Scone,  and  of  taking  vengeance  on  him  for  all  the  vio- 
lence and  tyranny  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  The 
justiciai-y,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  fled  hastily  into 
England  :  all  the  other  officers  of  that  nation  imitated  his 
example :  tlieir  terror  added  alacrity  and  courage  to  the 
Scots,  who  betook  themselves  to  arms  in  every  quarter. 
Many  of  the  principal  barons,  and  among  the  rest  Sir 
William  Douglas,''  openly  countenanced  \\'allace's  party: 
Robert  Bruce  secretly  favoured  and  promoted  the  same 
cause :  and  the  Scots,  shaking  ofi'  their  fetters,  prepared 
themselves  to  defend,  by  an  united  effort,  that  liberty  which 
they  had  so  unexpectedly  recovered  from  the  hands  of 
tlieir  oppressor. 

But  \Varrenne,  collecting  an  army  of  40,000  men  in  the 
north  of  England,  determined  to  re-establish  his  authority ; 
and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  celerity  of  his  armament  aiid 
of  his  march,  to  compensate  for  his  past  negligence,  which 
had  enabled  the  Scots  to  throw  off  the  English  govern- 
ment. He  suddenlv  entered  Annandale,  and  came  up 
with  the  enemy  at  Irvine,  before  their  forces  were  fully 
collected,  and  before  they  had  put  themselves  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  IMany  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  alamied  with 
their'dangerous  situation,  here  submitted  to  the  English, 
renewed  their  oaths  of  fealty,  promised  to  deliver  hostages 
for  their  good  behaviour,  and  received  a  pardon  for  past 
offences.'  Others  who  had  not  yet  declared  themselves, 
such  as  the  Steward  of  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Lenox, 
joined,  though  with  reluctance,  the  English  array ;  and 
waited  a  favourable  opportunity  for  embracing  the  cause 
of  their  distressed  countrymen.  But  Wallace,  whose  au- 
thority over  his  retainers  wjs  more  fully  confirmed  by  the 
absence  of  the  creat  nobles,  persevered  obstinately  in  his 
purpose ;  and  finding  himself  unable  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy,  he  marched  northwards,  with  an  intention  of  jiro- 
longing  the  war,  and  of  turninsr  to  his  advantage  the  situ- 
ation of  that  mountainous  and  barren  country.  ^Vhen 
Warrenne  advanced  to  Stirling,  he  found  Wallace  encamp- 
ed at  Cambuskenneth,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Forth ; 
and  being  continually  ursed  by  the  impatient  Cressingham, 
who  was  actuated  both  by  personal  and  national  animosi- 
ties against  the  Scots,''  he  prepared  to  attack  them  in  that 
nosilion,  which  Wallace,  no  less  prudent  than  counisreous, 
liad  chosen  for  his  army.'  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Sir  Richard  Lundy,  a  Scotchman  of  birth  and  family, 
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who  sincerely  adbered  to  tlie  Eiislisli,  he  ordered  liis  army 
to  pass  a  bridae  wliiuh  lay  over  tlie  Forth  ;  but  he  was 
soon  convinced,  by  fatal  "ex|iorieiice,  of  the  error  of  his 
conduct.  Wallaif,  alUmiii;;  such  numbiTS  of  the  English 
to  pass  as  he  tliinn:ht  pniprr,  attacked  thciu  before  they 
were  fully  formed,  put  them  to  rout,  ])ushcd  part  of  them 
into  tlie  river,  destroyed  the  rest  by  tlie  edge  of  the.sword, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them.'"  Among  the 
slain  was  C'ressingliam  himself,  whose  memory  was  so 
extremely  odious  to  the  Scots,  that  they  flayed  his  dead 
body,  and  made  saddles  and  girths  of  his  skin."  War- 
reniie,  finding  the  remainder  of  his  army  much  dismayed 
by  this  misfortune,  was  obliged  again  to  evacuate  the  knig- 
dom,  and  retire  into  England.  The  castles  of  Ro.xborough 
and  Berwick,  ill  fortified  and  feebly  defended,  fell  soon 
after  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 

Wallace,  universally  revered  as  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try, now  received,  from  the  hands  of  his  followers,  the 
dignity  of  regent  or  guardian  under  the  captive  Baliol ; 
and  finding  that  the  disorders  of  war,  as  well  as  the  unfa- 
vourable seasons,  had  produced  a  famine  in  Scotland,  he 
urged  his  army  to  march  into  England,  to  subsist  at  the 
expense  of  the  enemy,  and  to  revenge  all  past  injuries  by 
retaliating  on  that  hostile  nation.  The  Scots,  who  deemed 
every  thin»  possible  under  such  a  leader,  joyfully  attended 
his  call.  \Vallace,  breaking  into  the  northern  counties 
during  the  winter  season,  laid  every  place  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  ;  and  after  extending  on  all  sides,  without  op- 
position, the  fury  of  his  ravages  as  far  as  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  he  returned,  loaded  with  spoils,  and  crowned 
with  glory,  into  his  own  country."  The  disorders  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  England,  from  the  refractory  be- 
haviour of  the  constable  and  mareschal,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  collect  an  array  sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy,  and 
e.xposcd  the  nation  to  this  loss  and  dishonour. 

But  Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelligence  of 
these  events,  and  had  already  concluded  a  truce  with 
France,  now  hastened  over  to  England,  in  certain  hopes, 
by  his  activity  and  valour,  not  only  of  wiping  off  this  dis- 
grace, but  of  recovering  the  important  conquest  of  Scot- 
land, which  he  always  regarded  as  the  chief  glory  and 
advantage  of  his  reign.  He  appeased  the  murmurs  of  his 
people  by  concessions  and  promises ;  he  restored  to  the 
citizens  of  London  the  election  of  their  own  magistrates, 
of  which  they  had  been  bereaved  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
father's  reign  ;  he  ordered  strict  inquirv  to  be  made  con- 
cerning the  corn  and  other  goods  which  had  been  violently 
seized  before  his  departure,  as  if  he  intended  to  pay  the 
value  to  the  owners  ;v  and  making  ])ublic  professions  of 
confirming  and  observing  the  charters,  he  regained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  discontented  nobles.  Having,  by  all  these 
popular  arts,  rendered  himself  entirely  masterof  his  people, 
he  collected  the  whole  military  force  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  and  marched  w  itfi  an  army  of  near  a  hundred 
thousand  combatants  to  the  northern  frontiers. 

Nothing  could  have  enabled  the  Scots  to  resist,  but  for 
one  season,  so  mighty  a  power,  except  an  entire  union 
among  themselves;  but  as  they  were  deprived  of  their 
king,  whose  personal  qualities,  even  wiien  he  was  present, 
appeared  so  contemptible,  and  had  left  among  his  subjects 
no  principle  of  attachment  to  him  or  his  family  ;  factions, 
jealousies,  and  animosities  unavoidably  arose  among  the 
great,  and  distracted  all  their  councils.  The  elevation  of 
Wallace,  though  purchased  by  so  great  merit,  and  such 
eminent  ser\'ices,  was  the  object  of  envy  to  the  nobility, 
who  repined  to  see  a  private  gentleman  raised  above  theiu 
bv  his  rank,  and  still  more  by  his  glory  and  reputation. 
Wallace  himself,  sensible  of  their  jealousy,  and  dreading 
the  ruin  of  his  country  from  those  intestine  discords,  volun- 
tarily resigned  his  authority,  and  retained  onlv  the  com- 
mand over  that  body  of  his  followers,  who,  being  accus- 
tomed to  victory  under  his  standard,  refused  to  follow  into 
the  field  any  other  leader.  The  chief  power  devolved  on 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Cummin  of  Badenoch  ;  men 
of  eminent  birth,  under  whom  the  great  chieftains  were 
more  willing  to  serve  in  defence  of  their  countrv.  The 
'wo  Scottish  commanders,  collecting  tlieir  several  forces 
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from  every  <|uarter,  fixed  their  station  at  Falkirk,  and  pur- 
posed there  to  abide  the  assault  of  the  Fjnglish.  Wallace 
was  at  the  head  of  a  third  lx)dy,  which  acted  under  his 
command.  The  Scottish  army  placed  their  pikemen  along 
their  front ;  lined  the  intervals  between  the  three  bodies 
with  archers ;  and  dreading  the  great  superiority  of  the 
F^nglish  in  cavalry,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  front  by 
pallisadoes,  tied  together  by  rones.i  In  this  disposition 
thev  expected  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  king,  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  ^^^  ^^^ . 
Scots,  was  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  being  "Baiiip''oV 
able,  by  one  decisive  stroke,  to  determine  the  liilinrk. 
fortune  of  the  war ;  and  dividing  his  army  also  into  three 
bodies,  he  led  them  to  the  attack.  The  English  archers, 
who  began  about  this  time  to  surpass  those  of  other  nations, 
first  chased  the  Scottish  bowmen  off  the  field ;  then  pour- 
ing in  their  arrows  among  the  pikemen,  who  were  cooped 
up  within  their  intrenchments,  threw  tliem  into  disorder, 
arrd  rendered  the  assault  of  the  English  pikemen  and 
cavalry  more  easy  and  successful.  Tlie  whole  Scottish 
army  was  broken, and  chased  off  the  field  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; which  the  historians,  attending  more  to  the  exaggerated 
relations  of  the  populace,  than  to  the  probability  of  things, 
make  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men.'  It  is  only 
certain,  that  the  Scots  never  suffered  a  greater  loss  in  any 
action,  nor  one  which  seemed  to  threaten  more  inevitable 
ruin  to  their  country. 

In  this  general  rout  of  the  army,  Wallace's  military  skill 
and  presence  of  mind  enabled  him  to  keep  his  troops  en- 
tire ;  and  retiring  behind  the  Canon,  he  marched  leisurely 
along  the  banks  of  that  small  river,  which  protected  him 
from  the  enemy.  Young  Bruce,  who  had  already  given 
many  proofs  of  his  aspiring  genius,  but  who  served  hitherto 
in  the  English  army,  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks ;  and 
distinguishing  the  Scottish  chief,  as  well  by  his  majestic 
port  as  by  the  intrepid  activity  of  his  behaviour,  called  out 
to  him,  and  desired  a  short  conference.  He  here  repre- 
sented to  Wallace  the  fraitless  and  ruinous  enterprise  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  and  endeavoured  to  bend  his  in- 
flexible spirit  to  submission  under  superior  power  and  su- 
perior fortune.  He  insisted  on  the  unequal  contest  between 
a  weak  state,  deprived  of  its  head  and  agitation  by  intes- 
tine discord,  and  a  mighty  nation,  conducted  by  the  ablest 
and  most  martial  monarch  of  the  age,  and  possessed  of 
every  resource  either  for  protracting  the  war,  or  for  pushing 
it  with  vigour  and  activity.  If  the  love  of  his  country  were 
his  motive  for  perseverance,  his  obstinacy  tended  only  to 
prolong  her  misery ;  if  he  carried  his  views  to  private 
grandeur  and  ambition,  he  might  reflect,  that,  even  if  Ed- 
ward should  withdraw  his  armies,  it  ajipeared  from  past 
experience,  that  so  many  haughty  nobles,  proud  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  their  families,  would  never  submit  to  per- 
sonal merit,  whose  superiority  they  were  less  mclinea  to 
regard  as  an  object  of  admiration,  than  as  a  reproach  and 
injury  to  themselves.  To  these  exhortations  Wallace  re- 
plied, that,  if  he  had  hitherto  acted  alone  as  the  champion 
of  his  country,  it  was  solely  because  no  second  or  com- 
petitor, or  what  he  rather  wished,  no  leader,  had  yet  ap- 
peared to  place  himself  in  that  honourable  station :  that 
the  blame  lay  entirely  on  the  nobility,  and  chiefly  on  Bruce 
himself,  who  uniting  personal  merit  to  dignity  of  family, 
had  deserted  the  post  which  both  nature  and  fortune,  by 
such  powerful  calls,  invited  him  to  assume  :  that  the  Scots, 
possessed  of  such  a  head,  would,  by  their  unanimity  and 
concord,  have  surmounted  the  chief  difficulty  under  which 
they  now  laboured,  and  might  hope,  notwithstanding  their 
present  losses,  to  oppose  successfully  all  the  pow'er  and 
abilities  of  Edward  :  that  Heaven  ilielf  could  not  set  a 
more  glorious  prize  before  the  eyes  either  of  virtue  or  am- 
bition, than  to  join,  in  one  object,  the  acquisition  of  royalty 
with  the  defence  of  national  independence :  and  that  as 
the  interests  of  his  country,  more  than  those  of  a  brave 
man,  could  never  be  sincerely  cultivated  by  a  sacrifice  of  ' 
liberty,  he  himself  was  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
prolong,  not  her  misery,  but  her  freedom,  and  was  desirous 
that  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  nation, 
might  terminate,  when  they  could  no  otherwise  be  pre- 
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served  than  by  receiving  ihe  cliaiiis  of  a  hauglitv  victor. 
The  sallantrj-  of  tliese  sentiments,  though  delivered  by  an 
armed  enemy,  struck  the  generous  mind  of  Bruce;  tlie 
flame  \vas  conveyed  from  the  lireast  of  one  bero  to  that  of 
another ;  he  repented  of  his  engagements  with  Kdward  ; 
and  opening  his  eyes  to  the  honourable  path  pointed  out 
io  him  by  VVallace,  secretly  determined  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  embracing  the  cause,  ho^vever  desperate,  of 
his  oppressed  country .« 

A  D  1099  '^'^  subjection  of  Scotland,  notwithstand- 
ing this  great  victory  of  Edward,  was  not 
yet  entirely  completed.  The  English  army,  after  reduc- 
ing the  southern  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of 
provisions  ;  and  left  the  northern  counties  in  the  hands  of 
the  natives.  The  Scots,  no  less  enraged  at  their  present 
defeat,  than  elated  by  tlieir  past  victories,  still  maintained 
the  contest  for  liberty;  bxit  being  fully  sensible  of  the  great 
inferiority  of  their  force,  they  endeavoured,  by  applications 
to  foreign  courts,  to  procure  to  themselves  some  assistance. 
The  supplications  of  the  Scottish  ministers  were  rejected 
by  Philip ;  but  were  more  successful  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  Bonifiice,  pleased  with  an  occasion  of  exerting 
his  authority,  wrote  a  letter  to  Edward,  exhorting  him  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  oppressions  on  Scotland,  and  displaying 
all  the  proofs,  such  as  they  had  probably  been  furnished 
him  by  the  Scots  themselves,  for  the  ancient  independence 
,.^,  of  that  kingdom.'     Among  other  arguments, 

Scotland  asain  hinted  at  abovc,  he  mentioned  the  treaty 
subdu..d.  conducted  and  finished  by  Edward  himself, 
for  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  heiress  of  Scotland  ; 
a  treaty  which  would  have  been  absurd,  had  he  been 
superior  lord  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  possessed,  bv  the 
feudal  law,  tlie  right  of  disposing  of  his  ward  in  marriage. 
He  mentioned  several  other  striking  facts,  which  fell  with- 
in the  compass  of  Edward's  own  knowledge,  i)articularly, 
that  Alexander,  when  he  did  homage  to  the  king,  openiy 
and  expressly  declared  in  his  presence,  that  he  swore  fealty, 
not  for  his  crown,  but  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  Eng- 
land :  and  the  Pope's  letter  might  have  passed  for  a 
reasonable  one,  had  he  not  subjoined  his  own  claim  to  be 
liege  lord  of  Scotland  ;  a  claim  which  had  not  once  been 
heard  of,  but  which,  with  a  singular  confidence,  he  assert- 
ed to  be  full,  entire,  and  derived  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  'I'he  affirmative  style,  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  him  and  his  predecessors  in  spiritual  con- 
tests, was  never  before  abused  after  a  more  egregious 
manner  in  any  civil  controversy. 

A  D  1301  ^"^  reply,  which  Edward  made  to  Boni- 
face's letter,  contains  particulars  no  less 
singular  and  remarkable."  He  there  proves  the  supe- 
riority of  England  by  historical  facts,  tieduced  from  the 
period  of  Brutus,  the  Trojan,  who,  he  said,  founded  the 
British  monarchy  in  the  age  of  Eli  and  Samuel :  he  sup- 
ports his  position  by  all  the  events  which  passed  in  the 
island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  :  and  after  laving 
^eat  stress  on  the  extens.ve  dominions  and  heroic  victo- 
ries of  King  Arthur,  he  vouchsafes  at  last  to  descend  to 
the  time  of  Edward  the  elder,  with  which,  in  his  speech 
to  the  states  of  Scotland,  he  had  chosen  to  begin  his  claim 
of  superiority.  He  asserts  it  to  be  a  fact,  notor'mus  and 
confirmed  hi/  the  records  of  antiqnitt/,  that  the  English 
monarchs  had  often  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  on 
their  own  subjects ;  had  dethroned  these  vassal  kings 
when  unfaithful  to  them ;  and  had  substituted  others  in 
their  stead.  He  displays,  with  great  pomp,  the  full  and 
complete  homage  which  William  had  done  to  Henrv  II. 
without  mentioning  the  formal  abolition  of  that  crforfed 
deed  by  King  Richard,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  future 
claims  of  the  same  nature.  Yet  this  paper  he  begins  with 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
for  his  own  firm  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  his  claim  ; 
and  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four  barons  assembled  in 
parliament  at  Lincoln,  concur  in  maintaining  before 
the  Pope,  under  their  seals,  the  validity  of  these  preten- 
sions." At  the  same  time,  however,  they  take  care  to  in- 
form Boniface,  that  though  they  had  justified  their  cause 

s  Tliis  slftry  is  told  by  all  the  Scotch  writers ;  thoush  it  must  be  owned 
thatTrivet  and  Ilemincford.  anthorsof  good  credit,  botb  agree  that  Bruce 
was  not  at  that  time  in  Edward's  armv. 
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before  him,  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  for  their  judge: 
the  crown  of  England  was  free  and  sovereign  :  they  had 
sworn  to  maintain  all  its  ro_yal  prerogatives,  and  would 
never  permit  the  king  himself,  were  he  willing,  to  relin- 
quish Its  independency.  • 

That  neglect,  almost  total,  of  truth  and     ,   ^    "  ' 

justice,  which  sovereign  states  discover  in  '  '  '  . 
their  transactions  with  each  other,  is  an  evil  universal  and  I 
inveterate  ;  is  one  great  source  of  the  misery  to  which  the  \ 
human  race  is  continually  exposed  ;  and  it  may  be  doubt-  ' 
ed  whether,  in  many  instances,  it  be  found  in  the  end  to  ■ 
contribute  to  the  interests  of  those  princes  themselves,  ' 
who  thus  sacrifice  their  integrity  to  their  politics.  As  few 
monarchs  have  lain  under  stronger  temptations  to  violate 
the  principles  of  equity,  than  Edward  in  his  transactions 
with  Scotland,  so  never  were  they  violated  with  less  scruple 
and  reserve :  yet  his  advantages  were  hitherto  precarious 
and  uncertain  ;  and  the  Scots,  once  roused  to  arms  and 
inured  to  war,  began  to  appear  a  formidable  enemy,  even 
to  this  military  and  ambitious  monarch.  Scotland  a;ain 
They  chose  John  Cummin  for  their  regent ;  revolts, 
and  not  content  with  maintaining  their  independence  in 
the  northern  parts,  they  made  incursions  into  tne  southern 
counties,  which  Edward  imagined  he  had  totally  subdueo. 
John  de  Segrave,  whom  he  had  left  guardian  of  Scotland, 
led  an  army  to  oppose  them  ;  and  lying  at  Roslin,  near 
Edinburgh,  sent  out  his  forces  in  three  iin.i. 
divisions,  to  provide  themselves  with  forage  -"''  ^'^' 
and  subsistence  from  the  neighbourhood.  One  party  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Regent  and  Sir  Simon  Eraser ; 
and  being  unprepared,  was  immediately  routed  and  pur- 
sued with  great  slaughter.  The  few  that  escaped,  flying  to 
the  second  division,  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  :  the  soldiers  ran  to  their  arms  ;  and  were  imme- 
diately led  on  to  take  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  Scots,  elated  with  the  advantage  already 
obtained,  made  a  vigorous  impression  upon  them  :  the 
l^nglish,  animated  with  a  thirst  of  vengeance,  maintained 
a  stout  resistance  :  the  victory  was  long  undecided  be- 
tween them  ;  but  at  last  declared  itself  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  former,  who  broke  the  English  and  chased  them  to 
the  third  division,  now  advancing  with  a  hasty  march  to 
support  tiieir  distressed  companions.  Many  of  the  Scots 
had  fallen  in  the  two  first  actions ;  most  of  them  were 
wounded  ;  and  all  of  them  extremely  fatigued  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  combat :  yet  were  they  so  transported 
with  success  and  military  rage,  that,  having  suddenly  re- 
covered their  order,  and  arming  the  followers  of  their 
camp  with  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  enemy,  they  drove 
with  fury  upon  the  ranks  of  the  dismayed  English'.  The 
favourable  moment  decided  the  battle  ;  which  the  Scots, 
had  they  met  with  a  steady  resistance,  were  not  long  able 
to  maintain  :  the  English  were  chased  off  the  field  :  three 
victories  were  thus  gained  in  one  day  :  *  and  the  renown 
of  these  great  exploits,  seconded  bv  the  favourable  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people,  soon  made  the  regent  master  of  all 
the  fortresses  in  the  south ;  and  it  became  necessary  for 
Edward  to  begin  anew  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom.' 

The  king  prepared  himself  for  this  enterprise  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  abilities.      He  assembled  both  a  great 
fleet  and  a  great  army ;  and  entering  the  frontiers  of  Scot- 
land, appeared  with   a  force  which  the  enemy  could  not 
think  of  resisting   in  the  open  field  ;  the   English  navy,  , 
which  sailed  along  the  coast,  secured  the  army  from  any 
danger  of  famine  :   Edward's  vigilance  preserved  it  from  | 
surprises  :  and  by  this  prudent  disposition  they  marched 
victorious    from   one   extremity  of   the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  ravaging  the  open  country,  reducing  all  the  castles,' 
and  receiving  the  submis_sions  of  all  the  nobility,  even 
those  ofCumminthe  Regent.  The  most  obstinate  resistance 
w;;s  made  by  the  castle  of  Brechin,  defended  by  Sir  Thomas 
Maule  ;  and  the  place  opened  not  its  gates,  till  the  death 
of  the  governor,  ny  discouraging  the  garri-       is  aiain 
son,  obliged  them"  to    submit   to   the  fate       sutidue.1. 
which  had  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.    Wal- 
lace, though  he  attended  the  English  army  in  their  march, 
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found  but  tew  oppoitunilies  of  sigimliziiiK  that  valour 
which  had  fonnerlv  made  him  so  terrible  to  his  enemies. 
Kdward,  iiavinc  completed  his  conquest, 
A.  v.  1.104.  „.|,i(,],  emnloyed  him  durinj;  the  space  of 
near  two  years,  now  unucrtonk  the  more  difficult  work  of 
setlliiij:  tlie  country,  of  establisliinj;  a  new  form  of  i;ovcrii- 
ment,  and  of  inakiiig  his  acquisition  durable  to  the  crown 
of  Kn|i;laiid.  lie  seems  to  have  carried  matters  to  ex- 
tremity ajrainst  the  natives  :  he  abrogated  all  the  Scottish 
laws  and  customs  :'•  he  endeavoured  to  substitute  the 
English  in  their  place :  he  entirely  rased  or  destroyed  all 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  :  such  records  or  histories  as 
had  escaped  his  former  search  were  now  burnt  or  dis- 

fiersed  :  and  he  hastened,  by  too  precipitate  steps,  to  abo- 
ish  entirely  the  Scottish  name,  and  to  sink  it  finally  in 
the  Englisli. 

Edward,  however,  still  deemed  his  fa- 
■  ■  '  vourite  conquest  exposed  to  some  danger, 
so  long  as  Wallace  was  alive  :  and  being  prompted  both 
by  revenge  and  policy,  he  employed  every  art  to  disco\  er 
his  retreat,  and  become  master  of  his  person.  At  last, 
tliiit  hardy  warrior,  who  was  determined,  amidst  the  uni- 
VI TMil  slavery  of  his  countrymen,  still  to  maintain  his  in- 
(lL'|ieiidency,  was  betrayed  into  Edward's  hands  by  Sir 
Julin  Monteith,  his  friend,  whom  he  had  made  acquainted 
with  the  place  of  his  concealment.  The  king,  whose 
natural  bravery  and  magnanimity  should  liave  induced 
him  to  respect  like  qualities  in  an  enemy,  enraged  at  some 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  Wallace  during  the  fury  of 
war,  resolved  to  overawe  the  Scots  by  an  example  of 
".ird  A  -  ^^''^fity  :  he  ordered  Wallace  to  be  carried 
°'  in  chains  to  London  ;  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor,  though  he  had  never  made  submissions,  or 
sworn  fealty  to  England,  and  to  be  executed  on  Tower- 
hill.  This  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero,  who,  through 
a  course  of  many  years,  had,  with  signal  conduct,  intre- 
pidity, and  perseverance,  defended,  qgainst  a  public  and 
oppressive  enemy,  the  liberties  of  his  native  country. 

But  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  directed.  The  Scots,  already  dis- 
gusted at  the  great  innovations  introduced  by  the  sword 
of  a  conqueror  into  their  laws  and  government,  were  fur- 
ther enraged  at  the  injustice  and  cruelty  exercised  upon 
Wallace ;  and  all  the  envy,  which,  during  his  life-time, 
had  attended  that  gallant  chief,  being  now  buried  in  his 
grave,  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
Scotland,  and  the  patron  of  her  expiring  independency. 
The  people,  inflamed  with  resentment,  were  every  where 
disposed  to  rise  against  the  English  government ;  and  it 
was  not  long  ere  a  new  and  more  fortunate  leader  pre- 
sented himself,  who  conducted  them  to  liberty,  to  victory, 
and  to  vengeance. 
A.  n.  1306.  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  that  Robert 
Tiobert  Biuic.  ^vho  had  been  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  crown,  had  succeeded,  by  his  grandfather's  and  father's 
death,  to  all  their  rights  ;  and  the  demise  of  John  Baliol, 
together  with  the  captivity  of  Edward,  eldest  son  of  that 

{irince,  seemed  to  open  a  full  career  to  the  genius  and  am- 
)ition  of  this  young  nobleman.  He  saw  that  the  Scots, 
when  the  title  "to  their  crown  had  expired  in  the  males  of 
their  ancient  royal  family,  had  been  divided  into  parties 
nearly  equal  between  the  houses  of  Bruce  and  baliol ; 
and  tnat  every  incident,  which  had  since  happened,  had 
tended  to  wean  them  from  anv  attachment  to  the  latter. 
The  slender  capacity  of  John  )iad  proved  unable  to  de- 
fend tliem  against  their  enemies  :  he  had  meanly  resigned 
his  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror :  he  had,  before 
his  deliverance  from  captivity,  reiterated  that  resignation 
in  a  manner  seemingly  voluntary ;  and  had  in  that  deed 
thrown  out  many  reflections  extremely  dishonourable  to 
his  ancient  su'bjects,  whom  he  publicly  called  traitors, 
ruffians,  and  rebels,  and  with  whom  he  declared  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  no  further  correspondence  :"  he 
had,  during  the  time  of  his  exile,  adhered  strictly  to  that 
resolution  ;  and  his  son,  being  a  prisoner,  seemed  ill  qua- 
lified to  revive  the  rights,  now  fully  abandoned,  of  his 
lamilv.  Bruce  therefore  hoped  that  the  Scots,  so  long  ex- 
posed, from  the  want  of  a  leader,  to  the  oppressions  of 
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'their  enemies,  would  unanimously  fly  to  his  standard,  and 
would  seat  him  on  the  vacant  throne,  to  which  he  brought 
such  plausible  pretensions.  His  aspiring  spirit,  inflamed 
by  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  buoyed  up  by  his  natural 
courage,  saw  the  glory  alone  of  the  enterprise,  or  regarded 
the  prodigious  difficulties  which  attended  it  as  the  souree 
only  of  further  glory.  The  miseries  and  oppressions 
which  he  had  beheld  his  countrymen  suflfer  in  this  unequal 
contest;  the  repeated  defeats  and  misfortunes  which  tliey 
had  undergone ;  proved  to  him  so  many  incentives  to 
bring  them  relief,  and  conduct  them  to  vengeance  against 
the  haughty  victor.  The  circumstances  which  attended 
Bruce's  first  declaration  are  variously  related  ;  but  we 
shall  rather  follow  the  account  given  Ijy  the  Scottish  his- 
torians ;  not  that  their  authority  is  in  general  anywise 
comparable  to  that  of  the  English,  but  because  they  may 
be  supposed  sometimes  better  informed  concerning  facts 
which  so  nearly  interested  their  own  nation. 

Bruce,  who  had  long  harboured  in  his  breast  the  design 
of  freeing  his  enslaved  country,  ventured  at  last  to  open 
his  mind  to  John  Cummin,  a  powerful  nobleman,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  strict  intimacy.  He  found  his  friend, 
as  he  imagined,  fully  possessed  with  the  same  sentiments  ; 
and  he  needed  to  employ  no  arts  of  persuasion,  to  make 
him  embrace  the  resolution  of  throwing  oft",  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  the  usurped  dominion  of  the 
Engli.sh.  But  on  the  departure  of  Bruce,  who  attended 
lidward  to  London,  Cummin,  who  either  had  all  along 
dissembled  with  him,  or  began  to  reflect  more  coolly  in 
his  absence  on  the  desperate  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
resolved  to  atone  for  his  crime  in  assenting  to  this  re- 
bellion, by  the  merit  of  revealing  the  secret  to  the  King  of 
England.  Edward  did  not  immediately  commit  Bruce 
to  custody ;  because  he  intended,  at  the  same  time,  to 
seize  his  three  brothers,  w^ho  resided  in  Scotland ;  and  he 
contented  himself  with  secretly  setting  spies  upon  him. 
and  ordering  all  his  motions  to  be  strictly  watched.  A 
nobleman  of  Edward's  court,  Bruce's  intimate  friend,  was 
apprized  of  his  danger ;  but  not  daring,  amidst  so  many 
jealous  eyes,  to  hold  any  conversation  with  him,  he  fell 
on  an  expedient  to  give  him  warning,  that  it  was  full  time 
he  should  make  his  escape.  He  sent  him,  by  his  servant, 
a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  and  a  purse  of  gold,  wliich  he  pretended 
to  have  borrowed  from  him ;  and  left  it  to  the  sagacity  of 
his  friend  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  present.  Bruce 
immediately  contrived  the  means  of  his  escape ;  and  as 
tht  ground  was  at  that  time  covered  with  snow,  he  had 
the  precaution,  it  is  said,  to  order  his  horses  to  be  shod 
with  their  shoes  inverted,  that  lie  might  deceive  those  who 
should  track  his  path  over  the  open  fields  or  cross  roads, 
through  which  lie  purposed  to  travel.  He  arrived  in  a 
few  days  at  Dumfries  in  Annandale,  the  chief  seat  of  his 
family  interest;  and  he  happily  found  a  great  number  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  there  assembled,  and  among  the  rest, 
John  Cummin,  his  former  associate. 

The  noblemen  were  astonished  at  the  an-      ,„.,  ,.  . 
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poarance  of  bruce  among  them  ;  and  still 
more  when  he  discovered  to  them  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney. He  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  live  or  die  with 
them  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  hoped, 
with  their  assistance,  to  redeem  the  Scottish  name  f^rom 
all  the  indignities  which  it  had  so  long  suffered  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  imperious  masters  :  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  rights  of  his  family  was  the  first  injury  which  had 
prejiared  the  way  for  their  ensuing  slavery  ;  and  by  re- 
suming them,  which  was  his  firm  purpose,  he  opened  to 
tlicm  the  joyful  prospect  of  recovering  from  the  fraudu- 
lent usurper' their  ancient  and  hereditary  independence: 
that  all  past  misfortunes  had  proceeded  from  their  dis- 
union ;  and  they  would  soon  apoear  no  less  formidable 
than  of  old  to  their  enemies,  if  tliey  now  deigned  to  fol- 
low into  the  field  their  rightful  prince,  who  knew  no  me- 
dium between  death  and  victory  :  that  their  mountains, 
and  their  valour,  which  had,  during  so  many  ages,  pro- 
tected their  liberty  from  all  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, would  still  be  suflicient,  were  they  worthy  of  their 
generous  ancestors,  to  defend  them  against  the  utmost 
violence  of  the  English  tyrant:  that  it  was  unbecoming 
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men,  born  to  the  most  ancient  indefieiidence  known  in 
Europe,  to  submit  to  the  will  of  any  masters ;  but  fotal 
to  receive  those  who,  being  irritated  by  such  persevering 
resistance,  and  inflamed  with  the  highest  animosity, 
would  never  deem  themselves  secure  in  their  usurped 
dominion,  but  by  exterminating  all  the  ancient  nobility, 

S"nd  even  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  :  and  that,  being  re- 
uced  to  this  desperate  extrem  itv,  it  were  better  tor  them 
at  once  to  perish  like  brave  men,  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  th:m  to  dread  long,  and  at  last  undergo,  the  fate 
of  tlie  unfortunate  Wallace,  whose  merits,  in  the  brave 
and  obstinate  defence  of  his  country,  were  finally  reward- 
ed by  the  hands  of  an  English  executioner. 

The  spirit  with  which  tliis  discourse  was  delivered,  the 
bold  sentmients  which  it  conveyed,  the  novelty  of  Brace's 
declaration,  assisted  by  the  graces  of  his  youth  and  manly 
deportment,  made  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
audience,  and  roused  all  those  principles  of  indignation 
and  revenge  with  which  thev  had  so  long  been  secretly 
actuated.  The  Scottish  nobles  declared  their  unanimous 
resolution  to  use  the  utmost  eftbrts  in  delivering  their 
country  from  bondage,  and  to  second  the  coumge  of 
Bruce,  in  asserting  his  and  their  undoubted  rights  against 
their  common  oppressors.  Cummin  alone,  who  had 
secretly  taken  his  measures  with  the  king,  opposed  this 
general  determination ;  and  by  representing  the  great 
power  of  England,  governed  by  a  prince  of  such  uncom- 
mon vigour  and  abilities,  he  endeavoured  to  set  before 
them  the  certain  destruction  which  they  must  expect,  if 
they  again  violated  their  oaths  of  fealty,  and  shook  ofl' 
their  allegiance  to  the  victorious  Edward.!"  Bruce,  already 
apprized  of  his  treachery,  and  foreseeing  the  certain 
failure  of  all  his  own  schemes  of  ambition  and  glory  from 
the  opposition  of  so  potent  a  leader,  took  immediately  his 
resolution ;  and  moved  partly  by  resentment,  partly  by 
policy,  followed  Cummin  on  the  dissolution  of  the  assem- 
bly, attacked  him  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
through  which  he  passed,  and  running  him  through  the 
body,  left  him  for  dead.  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatric,  one  of 
Brace's  friends,  asking  him  soon  after  if  the  traitor  were 
slain  ;  /  bc/icie  so,  replied  Bruce.  And  is  that  ri  matter, 
cried  Kirkpatric,  fa  le  left  to  eonjectun?  I  will  secure 
him.  Upon  which  he  drew  his  dagger,  ran  to  Cummin, 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Thl^s  deed  of  Brace  and 
his  associates,  which  contains  circumstances  justly  con- 
demned by  our  present  manners,  was  regarded  in  that 
age  as  an  effort  of  manly  vigour  and  just  policy.  Tlie 
family  of  Kirkpatric  took  for  the  crest  of  their  arms, 
which  they  still  wear,  a  hand  with  a  bloody  dagger;  and 
chose  for  tlieir  motto  these  words,  /  will  secure  him;  the 
expression  employed  by  their  ancestor  when  he  executed 
that  violent  action. 

Third  revolt  of  The  murder  of  Cummin  affixed  the  seal 
Scotland.  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Scottish  nobles  : 
they  had  now  no  resource  left  but  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  England,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt :  the  genius  of  the 
nation  roused  itself  from  its  present  dejection  :  and  Bruce, 
flying  to  diflerent  quarters,  excited  his  partisans  to  arms, 
attacked  widi  success  the  dispersed  bodies  of  the  English, 
got  possession  of  many  of  the  castles,  and  having  made 
liis  authority  be  acknowledged  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, was  solemnly  crowned  and  inausjurated  in  the 
abbey  of  Scone,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
zealously  embraced  his  cause.  The  English  were  again 
chased  out  of  the  kingdom,  except  such  as  took  shelter 
in  the  fortresses  that  still  remained  in  their  hands ;  and 
Edward  found  that  the  Scots,  twice  conquered  in  his 
reign,  and  often  defeated,  must  yet  be  anew  subdued. 
Not  discouraged  with  these  unexpected  difliculties,  he 
sent  Aymer  de  \'alence  with  a  considerable  force  into 
Scotland,  to  check  the  ])rogress  of  the  malcontents ;  and 
that  nobleman  falling  unexpectedly  upon  Bruce  at  Meth- 
ven  in  Perthshire,  tlirew  his  army  into  such  disorder  as 
ended  in  a  total  defeat."^  Brace  fouirht  with  the  most 
heroic  courage,  was  thrice  dismounted  in  the  action,  and 
as  often  recovered  himself,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
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yield  to  superior  fortune,  and  take  shelter,  with  a  few 
followers,  in   the  western  isles.    The  Earl  of  Athol,  Sir 
Simon  Eraser,  and  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  were  ordered  by  Edward  to  be  executed 
as  rebels  and  traitors.''      Many  other  acts  of 
rigour   were  exercised   by    him ;    and    that 
prince,  vowing  revenge  against  the  whole  Scottish  nation, 
whom  he  deemed   incorrigible  in  their  aversion  to  his 
government,  assembled  a  great  army,  and  was  preparing 
to  enter  the  frontiers,  secure  of  success,  and  determined 
to  make  the  defenceless  Scots  the  victims  of  his  severity  ; 
when  he  unexpectedly  sickened  and   died      711,  jui,.. ' 
near  Carlisle;  enjoining  with  his  last  breath        Beaih, 
his  son  and  successor  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and 
never  to  desist  till  he  had  finally  subdued  the  kinirdom 
of  Scotland.     He  expired  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his   reign,  hated  by  his  neigh- 
bours, but  extremely  respected  and  revered  by  his  own 
subjects. 

Tlie  enterprises  finished  by  this  prince,  and  ciiararier  of 
and  tlie  projects  which  he  formed,  and  "i«  ^'"s- 
brought  near  to  a  conclusion,  were  more  pradent,  more 
regularly  conducted,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  solid 
interests  of  his  kingdom,  tlian  those  which  were  under- 
taken in  any  reign,  either  of  his  ancestors  or  his  suc- 
cessors. He  restored  authority  to  the  government,  disor- 
dered by  tlie  weakness  of  his  father ;  he  maintained  the 
laws  against  all  the  eflbrts  of  his  turbulent  barons ;  he 
fully  annexed  to  his  crown  the  principality  of  Wales;  he 
took  many  wise  and  visrorous  measures  for  reducing 
Scotland  to  a  like  condition,  and  though  the  equity  of 
this  latter  enterprise  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  kingdoms  promised  such  cer- 
tain success,  and  the  advantage  was  so  visible  in  uniting 
the  whole  island  under  one  head,  that  those  who  give 
great  indulgence  to  reasons  of  state  in  the  measures  of 
princes,  will  not  be  apt  to  regard  this  part  of  his  conduct 
with  much  severity.  But  Edward,  however  exception- 
able his  character  may  appear  on  the  head  of  justice,  is 
the  model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king ;  he  |iossessed 
industry,  penetration,  courage,  vigilance,  and  enterprise  : 
lie  was  frugal  in  all  expenses  that  were  not  necessary;  he 
knew  how  to  open  the  public  treasures  on  a  proper  occa- 
sion ;  he  punished  criminals  with  severity ;  he  was  gra- 
cious and  affable  to  his  servants  and  courtiers  ;  and  being 
of  a  majestic  figure,  expert  in  all  military  exercises,  and 
in  the  main  well  proportioned  in  his  limbs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  length  and  the  smallness  of  his  legs,  he  was 
as  well  qualified  to  captivate  the  populace  by  his  exterior 
appearance,  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  of  sense  by 
his  more  solid  virtues. 

But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  people  Miscellaneous 
of  England  reaped,  and  still  continue  to  transitions  of 
reap,  from  the  reign  of  this  great  prince,  was 
the  correction,  extension,  amendment,  and  establishment 
of  the  laws,  which  Edward  maintained  in  gi'eat  vigour, 
and  left  much  improved  to  posterity :  for  the  acts  of  a 
wise  legislator  commonly  remain  ;  while  the  acquisitions 
of  a  conqueror  often  perish  with  him.  Tliis  merit  has 
justly  gained  to  Edward  the  appellation  of  the  English 
Justinian.  Not  only  the  numerous  statutes  passed  in  his 
reign  touch  the  chief  points  of  jurisprudence,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Edward  Coke,'  truly  desen'e  the  name  of 
establishments,  because  they  were  more  constant,  stand- 
ing, and  durable  laws  than  any  made  since ;  but  the 
regular  order  maintained  in  his  administration  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  common  law  to  refine  itself,  and 
brought  the  judges  to  a  certainty  in  their  determinations, 
and  the  lawyers  to  a  precision  in  their  pleadings.  Sir 
Alatthew  Hale  has  remarked  the  sudden  improvement  of 
English  law  during  this  reign ;  and  ventures  to  assert, 
that  till  his  own  time  it  had  never  received  any  consider- 
able increase.'  Edward  settled  the  jurisdiction  of  the  se- 
veral courts;  first  established  the  office  of  justice  of  peace; 
abstained  from  the  practice  too  common  before  liim,  of 
interrupting  justice  by  mandates  from  the  privy  council ;  s 

s  Arliculi  super  Cart.  rap.  fi.  Edward  enacted  a  law  to  this  purpose  :  but 
it  is  dotddfu!  wlietlier  he  ever  observed  it.  Wc  are  sure  that  scarcely  any 
of  his  sucressors  did.  'Ihc  niullilmle  of  these  letters  of  protection  were 
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repressed  robberies  and  disorders;!'  encouraged  trade, 
hv  friT'iR  merclmnts  an  easy  method  of  recovering  tlieir 
debts ;'  and  in  short,  introduced  a  new  face  of  things 
by  llie  vigour  and  wisdom  of  his  administration.  As  law 
began  now  to  be  well  established,  the  abuse  of  that  bless- 
ing began  also  to  be  remarked.  Instead  of  their  former 
associations  for  robbery  and  violence,  men  entered  into 
formal  combinations  to  support  each  other  in  law-suits ; 
and  it  was  found  requisite  to  check  this  iniquity  by  act  of 
parliament.'' 

There  happened  in  this  reign  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws  :  the  king  abolished  the  office 
of  chief  justiciary,  which  he  thought  possessed  too  much 
power,  and  was  dangerous  to  the  crown  : '  he  completed 
the  division  of  the  court  of  exchequer  into  four  distinct 
courts,  which  managed,  each,  its  several  branch,  without 
dependence  on  any  one  magistrate ;  and  as  the  lawyers 
afterwards  invented  a  method,  by  means  of  their  fictions, 
of  carrying  business  from  one  court  to  another,  the  several 
courts  became  rivals  and  checks  to  each  other ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  tended  much  to  improve  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  England. 

But  though  Edward  appeared  thus,  throughout  his 
whole  reign,  a  friend  to  law  and  justice,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  arbitrary  power ;  and  in  a  go- 
vernment more  regular  and  legal  than  was  that  of  Eng- 
land in  his  age,  such  practices,  as  those  which  may  be 
remarked  in  his  administration,  would  have  given  suffi- 
cient ground  of  complaint,  and  sometimes  were,  even  in 
his  age,  the  object  of  general  displeasure.  The  violent 
plunder  and  banishment  of  the  Jews  ;  the  putting  of  the 
whole  clergy  at  once,  and  by  an  arbitrary  edict,  out  of  the 

firotection  of  the  law- ;  the  seizing  of  all  the  wool  and 
eather  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  heightening  of  the  impositions 
on  the  former  valuable  commodity ;  the  new  and  illegal 
commission  of  Trailbaston ;  the  taking  of  all  the  money 
and  plate  of  monasteries  and  churches,  even  before  he 
had  any  quarrel  with  the  clergy  ;  the  subjecting  of  every 
man  possessed  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  military  ser- 
vice, though  not  bound  to  it  by  his  tenure ;  his  visible  re- 
luctance to  confirm  the  Great  Charter,  as  if  that  con- 
cession had  no  validity  from  the  deeds  of  his  predecessors  ; 
the  captious  clause  which  he  at  last  annexed  to  his  con- 
firmation ;  his  procuring  of  the  Pope's  dispensation  from 
the  oaths  which  he  had  taken  to  observe  that  charter ;  and 
his  levying  of  talliages  at  discretion  even  after  the  statute, 
or  rather  charter,  by  which  he  had  renounced  that  prero- 
gative ;  these  are  so  many  demonstrations  of  his  arbitrary 
disposition,  and  prove  with  what  exception  and  reserve 
we  ought  to  celebrate  his  love  of  justice.  He  took  care 
that  his  subjects  should  do  justice  to  each  other ;  but  he 
desired  always  to  have  his  omi  hands  free  in  all  his  trans- 
actions, botli  witli  them  and  with  his  neighbours. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  justice  in  those 
times  was  the  power  of  the  great  barons ;  and  Edward 
was  perfectly  qualified,  by  his  character  and  abilities,  for 
keeping  these  tyrants  in  awe,  and  restraining  their  illegal 
practices.  This  salutary  purpose  was  accordingly  the 
great  object  of  his  attention  ;  yet  he  was  imprudently  led 
into  a  measure  which  tended  to  increase  and  confirm  their 
dangerous  authority.  He  passed  a  statute  which,  by 
allowing  them  to  entail  their  estates,  made  it  impractica- 
ble to  diminish  the  property  of  the  gieat  families,  and  left 
them  every-  means  of  increase  and  acquisition."' 

Edward  observed  a  contrary  policy  with  regard  to  the 
church  :  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  prince 
that  passed  a  statute  of  mortmain ;  and  prevented  by  law 
the  clergy  from  making  new  acquisitions  of  lands,  which, 
by  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  they  were  for  ever  prohibited 
from  alienating.  The  opposition  between  his  maxims  with 
regard  to  the  nobility  and  to  the  ecclesiastics,  leads  us  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  only  by  chance  he  passed  the  bene- 
ficial statute  of  mortmain,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  to 
maintain  the  number  of  knights'  fees,  and  to  prevent  the 
superiors  from  being  defrauded  of  the  profits  of  wardship. 
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marriage,  livery,  and  other  emoluments  arising  from  the 
feudal  tenures.  I'his  is  indeed  the  reason  assigned  in  the 
statute  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  real  object  in 
enacting  it.  The  author  of  the  Annals  of  Waverly  ascribes 
this  act  chiefly  to  the  king's  anxiety  for  maintaining  the 
military  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  adds,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  his  purpose;  for  that  the  Amalekites  were  over- 
come more  by  the  prayers  of  Moses  than  by  the  sword  of 
the  Israelites."  The  statute  of  mortmain  was  often  evaded 
afterwards  by  the  invention  ofusfs. 

Edward  was  active  in  restraining  the  usurpations  of  the 
church  ;  and  excepting  his  ardour  for  Crusades,  wluch  ad- 
hered to  him  during  his  whole  life,  seems  m  other  respects 
to  have  been  little  infected  with  superstition,  the  vice 
chiefly  of  weak  minds.  But  the  passion  for  Crusades  was 
really  in  that  age  the  passion  for  glory.  As  the  Pope  now 
felt  himself  somewhat  more  restrained  in  his  former  prac- 
tice of  pillaging  tlie  several  churches  in  Europe,  by  laying 
impositions  ujion  them,  he  permitted  the  generals  of  par- 
ticular orders,  who  resided  at  Rome,  to  lew  taxes  on  the 
convents  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction ;  anil  Edward  was 
obliged  to  enact  a  law  against  this  new  abuse.  It  was  also 
become  a  practice  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  provide  suc- 
cessors to  Dcnefices  before  tliey  became  vacant :  Edward 
found  it  likewise  necessary  to  prevent  by  law  this  species 
of  injustice. 

The  tribute  of  1000  marks  a  year,  to  which  King  John, 
in  doing  homage  to  the  Pope,  had  subjected  the  king- 
dom, had  been  pretty  regularly  paid  since  his  time,  though 
the  vassalage  was  constantly  denied,  and,  indeed,  for  fear 
of  giving  offence,  had  been  but  little  insisted  on.  The 
payment  was  called  by  a  new  name  of  census,  not  by  that 
of  tribute.  King  Edward  seems  always  to  have  paid  this 
money  with  great  reluctance,  and  he  suffered  the  arrears  at 
one  time  to  run  on  for  six  years,"  at  another  for  eleven  ;  i' 
but  as  ])rinces  in  that  age  stood  continually  in  need  of  the 
Pope's  good  offices,  for  disj  ensations  of  marriage  and  for 
other  concessions,  the  court  of  Rome  always  found  means, 
sooner  or  later,  to  catch  the  money.  "Die  levying  of  first 
fruits  was  also  a  new  device,  begun  in  this  reisn,  by 
which  his  holiness  thrust  his  fingers  very  frequently  into 
the  purses  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  king  seems  to  have  un- 
warily given  way  to  it. 

In  the  former  reign,  the  taxes  had  been  partly  scutages, 
partly  such  a  proportional  part  of  the  movables  as  was 
granted  by  pailiament :  in  this,  scutages  were  entirely 
dropped  ;  and  the  assessment  on  movables  was  the  chief 
method  of  taxation.  Edward  in  his  fourth  year  had  a  fif- 
teenth granted  him ;  in  his  fifth  year  a  twelfth ;  in  his 
eleventh  year  a  thirtieth  from  the  laity,  a  twentieth  from 
the  clergy ;  in  his  eighteenth  year  a  fifteenth ;  in  his 
twenty-second  year  a  tenth  from  the  laity,  a  sixth  from 
London  and  other  corporate  towns,  half  of  their  benefices 
from  the  clergy  ;  in  his  twenty-third  year  an  eleventh  from 
the  barons  and  others,  a  tentli  from  the  clergy,  a  seventh 
from  the  burgesses ;  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  a  twelfth 
from  the  barons  and  ethers,  an  eighth  from  the  burgesses, 
from  the  clergy,  nothing,  because  of  the  pope's  inhibition ; 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year  an  eighth  from  the  laity,  a  tenth 
from  the  clergy  of  Canterbury,  a  fifth  from  those  of  York  ; 
in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  a  fifteenth  from  the  laity,  on  ac- 
count of  his  confirrning  the  perambulations  of  the  forests; 
the  clergy  granted  nothing ;  in  his  thirty-third  year,  first  a 
thirtieth  from  the  barons  and  others,  and  a  twentieth  from 
the  buruesses,  then  a  fifteenth  from  all  his  subjects  ;  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year  a  thirtieth  from  all  his  subjects  for 
knighting  his  eldest  son. 

These  taxes  were  moderate;  but  the  king  had  also 
duties  upon  exportation  and  im]>ortation  granted  him  from 
time  to  time :  the  heaviest  were  commonly  upon  wool. 
Poundage,  or  a  shilling  a  pound,  was  not  regularly  granted 
the  kings  for  life  till  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

In  1296  the  famous  mercantile  society,  called  the  jlilpr- 
climit  Advaiturers,  had  its  first  origin  :  it  was  instituted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  thevend- 
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ing  of  llie  cloth  abroad,  particjlarly  at  Antwerp.!  For  the 
English  at  this  time  sc;irce!y  thought  of  any  more  distant 
commerce. 

This  king  granted  a  charter  of  declaration  of  protection 
and  privileges  to  foreign  merchants,  and  also  ascertained 
the  customs  or  duties  which  those  merchants  were  in  re- 
'  turn  to  pay  on  merchandise  imported  and  exported.  He 
promised  them  security ;  allowed  them  a  jury  on  trials, 
consisting  half  of  natives,  half  of  foreigners ;  and  appoint- 
ed them  a  justiciary  in  London  for  their  protection.  But 
notwithstanding  this  seemina  attention  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, Edward  did  not  free  them  from  the  cruel  hardship 
of  making  one  answerable  for  the  debts,  and  even  for  the 
crimes,  of  another  that  came  from  the  same  country.'  We 
read  of  such  practices  among  the  present  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  kmg  also  imposed  on  tiiem  a  duty  of  two 
shillings  on  each  tun  of  wine  imported,  over  and  above 
the  old  duty ;  and  forty  pence  on  each  sack  of  wool  ex- 
ported, besides  half  a  niark,  the  former  duty.* 

In  the  year  1 303,  the  Exchequer  was  robbed,  and  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  100,000  pounds,  as  is  pretended.'  The 
abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster  were  indicted  for  this 
robbery,  but  acipiitted.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  king 
ever  discovered  the  criminals  with  certainty ;  though  his 
indignation  fell  on  the  society  of  Lombard  merchants, 
particularly  the  Frescobaldi,  very  opulent  Florentines. 

The  Pope  having  in  1307  collected  much  money  in 
England,  the  king  enjoined  the  nuncio  not  to  export  it  in 
specie,  but  in  bills  of  exchange."  A  proof  that  commerce 
was  but  ill  understood  at  that  time. 

Edward  had  by  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  four 
sons ;  but  Edward  his  heir  and  successor  was  the  only 
one  that  survived  him.  She  also  bore  him  eleven  daughters, 
most  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy :  of  the  surviving, 
Joan  was  married,  first  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  after 
his  death  to  Ralph  de  Monthermer  :  Margaret  espoused 
John,  Duke  of  Brabant :  Elizabeth  espoused,  first  John, 
Earl  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  the  Eiul  of  Hereford : 
Mary  was  a  nun  at  Ambresbury.  He  had  by  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  of  France,  two  sons  and  a  daughter ; 
Thomas  created  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Mareschal  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Edrnond,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Kent  by  his 
brother  when  king.    The  princess  died  in  her  infancy. 
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of  young  Edward,  kept  the  English  from 
being  fully  sensible  of  the  extreme  loss  which  they  had 
sustained  by  the  death  of  the  great  monarch  who  filled  the 
throne ;  and  all  men  hastened  with  alacrity  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  son  and  successor.  Tliis  prince  was 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  was  of  an  agreeable 
figure,  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  and  having  never 
discovered  a  propensity  to  any  dangerous  vice,  it  was 
natural  to  prognosticate  tranquillity  and  happiness  from 
Weakness  of  the  his  government.  But  the  first  act  of  his 
kins.  reign  blasted  all  these  hopes,  and  showed 

him  to  be  totally  untjualifled  for  that  perilous  situation,  in 
which  every  English  monarch,  during  those  ages,  had, 
from  the  unstable  form  of  the  constitution,  and  the  turbu- 
lent dispositions  of  the  people  derived  from  it,  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  placed.  The  indefatigable  Robert  Bruce, 
though  his  army  had  been  dispersed,  and  he  himself  had 
been  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  western  isles,  remained 
not  long  inactive ;  but,  before  the  death  of  the  late  king, 

q  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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had  sallied,  from  his  retreat,  and  again  collected  his  follow-  , 
ers,  had  appeared  in  the  field,  and  had  obtained  by  sur- 
prise an  important  advantage  over  Aymer  de  \'alence,  who 
commanded  the  English  forces.*  He  was  now  become 
so  considerable  as  to  have  afforded  the  King  of  England 
sufficient  glory  in  subduing  him,  without  incurring  any 
danger  ofseeJng  all  those  mighty  preparations,  made  by 
his  father,  fail  in  the  enterprise.  But  Edward,  instead  of 
pursuing  his  advantages,  marched  but  a  little  way  into 
Scotland ;  and  having  an  utter  incapacity  and  equal  aver- 
sion for  all  application  or  serious  business,  he  immediately 
returned  upon  his  footsteps  and  disb^ded  his  army.  His 
grandees  perceived  from  this  conduct,  that  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  fallen  into  such  feeble  hands,  was  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded,  and  that  every  insolence  might  be  practised 
by  them  with  impunity. 

"  The  next  measure  taken  by  Edward  gave  j^^^  passion  for 
them  an  inclination  to  attack  those  preroga-  .  favourites, 
tivcs  which  no  longer  kept  them  in  awe.  P»^"^  Oavaston. 
There  was  one  Piers  Gavaston,  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  of 
some  distinction,  who  had  honourably  served  the  late 
king,  and  who,  in  reward  of  his  merits,  had  obtained  an 
establishment  for  his  son  in  the  family  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  This  young  man  soon  insinuated  himself  into  the 
affections  of  his  master,  by  his  agreeable  behaviour,  and 
by  supplying  him  with  all  those  innocent  though  frivo- 
lous amusements,  which  suited  his  capacity  and  his  incli- 
nations. He  was  endowed  with  the  utmost  elegance  of 
shape  and  person,  was  noted  for  a  fine  mien  and  easy  car- 
riage, distinguished  himself  in  all  warlike  and  genteel 
exercises,  and  was  celebrated  for  those  quick  sallies  of  wit, 
in  which  his  countrymen  usually  excel.  By  all  these 
accomplishments  he  gained  so  entire  an  ascendant  over 
young  Edward,  whose  heart  was  strongly  disposed  to 
ifi-iendship  and  confidence,  that  the  late  king,  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences,  had  banished  him  the  kingdom,  and 
had,  before  he  died,  made  his  son  promise  never  to  recall 
him.  But  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  master,  as  he 
rainly  imagined,  than  he  sent  for  Gavaston  ;  and  even  be- 
fore his  arrival  at  court,  endowed  him  with  the  whole 
earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  had  escheated  to  the  crown 
by  the  death  of  Edmond,  son  of  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans.*"  Not  content  with  conferring  on  him  those 
possessions  which  had  sufficed  as  an  appanage  for  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  he  daily  loaded  him  witli  new  honours  and 
riches  ;  married  him  to  his  own  niece,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester ;  and  seemed  to  enjoy  no  pleasure  in  his  royal 
idisnity,  but  as  it  enabled  him  to  "exalt  to  the  highest  splen- 
dour this  object  of  his  fond  affections.  • 

The  haughty  barons,  offended  at  the  supe-  Discontent  of 
rioritv  of  a  minion,  whose  birth,  though  re-  "'« i-ai-ons. 
putable,  they  despised  as  much  inferior  to  their  own, 
concealed  not  their  discontent ;  and  soon  found  reasons  to 
justify  their  animosity  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
man  thev  hated.  Instead  of  disMming  envy  by  the  mode- 
ration and  modesty  of  his  behaviour,  Gavaston  displayed 
his  power  and  influence  with  the  utmost  ostentation  ;  and 
deemed  no  circumstance  of  his  good  fortune  so  agrec\ible, 
as  its  enabling  him  to  eclipse  and  mortify  all  his  rivals. 
He  was  vainglorious,  profuse,  rapacious  ;  fond  of  exterior 
pomp  and  appearance,  giddy  with  prosperity ;  and  as  he 
imagined  that  his  fortune  w'as  now  as  strongly  rooted  in 
the  kingdom,  as  his  ascendant  was  uncontrolled  over  the 
weak  monarch,  he  was  negligent  in  engaging  partisans, 
who  misrht  support  his  sudden  and  ill-established  gran- 
deur. At  all  tournaments  he  took  delight  in  foiling  the 
English  nobility  by  his  superior  address :  in  every  con- 
versation, he  made'  them  the  object  of  his  wit  and  raillery  : 
every  day  his  enemies  multiplied  upon  him ;  and  nought 
was  wanting  but  a  little  time  to  cement  their  union,  and 
rervder  it  fatal  both  to  him  and  to  his  master .c 

It  behoved  the  king  to  take  a  journey  to  France,  both 
in  order  to  do  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  and  to 
espouse  the  Princess  Isabella,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
affianced,  though  unexpected  accidents  had  hitherto  re- 
tarded  the  completion  of  the  marriage."*    Edward   left 
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Cavaston  guardian  of  llie  realm,"  with  more  ample  powers 
thai!  had  usually  been  conferred  ;'  and,  on  liis  return  with 
his  youni;  queen,  renewed  all  the  proofs  of  that  fond  at- 
tachment to  the  favourite,  of  which  every  one  so  loudly 
complained.  Tins  princess  was  of  an  imperious  and  in- 
triguing spirit :  and  tinding  that  her  husband's  capacity 
required,  as  his  temper  inclined,  him  to  be  governed,  she 
thousiht  herself  best  entitled,  on  every  account,  to  perform 
the  office;  and  she  contracted  a  mortal  hatred  against  the 
person  who  had  disappointed  her  in  tliese  expectations. 
She  was  well  pleased  therefore  to  see  a  combination  of  the 
nobility  forming  against  Gavaston,  who,  sensible  of  her 
hatred,  had  wantonly  provoked  her  by  new  insults  and 
injuries. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin-german 
■  '  ■  to  llie  king,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  was 
by  far  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  subject  in  England, 
and  possessed  in  his  own  right,  and  soon  after  in  tliat  of 
his  wife,  heiress  of  the  family  of  Lincoln,  no  le<s  than  six 
earldoms,  with  a  proportionable  estate  in  laud,  attended 
with  all  the  jurisdictions  and  power,  which  commonly  in 
that  age  were  annexed  to  landed  property.  He  was  tur- 
bulent and  factious  in  his  disposition ;  mortally  hated  the 
favourite,  whose  influence  over  the  king  exceeded  his  own ; 
and  he  soon  became  the  head  of  that  party  among  the 
barons,  who  desired  tlie  depression  of  tliis  insolent  stranger. 
Tiie  confederated  nobles  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
e.\pel  Gavaston ;  both  sides  began  already  to  put  them- 
selves ill  a  warlike  posture ;  tlie  licentiousness  of  the  age 
broke  out  in  robberies  and  other  disorders,  the  usual  pre- 
lude of  civil  war  ;  and  the  r  yal  authority,  despised  in  the 
king's  own  hands,  and  hated  in  those  of  Gavaston,  became 
insufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  kingdom.  A  parliament  being 
summoned  at  Westminster,  Lancaster  and  his  partv  came 
thither  with  an  armed  retinue ;  and  were  there  enabled  to 
impose  their  own  terms  on  the  sovereign.  They  required 
the  banishment  of  Gavaston,  imposed  an  oath  on  him 
never  to  return,  and  engaged  the  bishops,  who  never  failed 
to  interpose  in  all  civil  concerns,  to  pronounce  him  excom- 
municated if  he  remained  any  longer  in  the  kingdom.; 
Edward  was  obliged  to  submit  ji"  but  even  in  his  com- 
pliance g-ave  proofs  of  his  fond  attachment  to  his  favourite. 
Instead  of  removing  all  umbrage  by  sending  him  to  his 
own  country,  as  was  expected,  he  appointed  liira  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,'  attended  him  to  Bristol,  on  his 
journey  thither,  and  before  his  departure  conferred  on  him 
new  lands  and  riches  both  in  Gascony  and  England.'' 
Gavaston,  who  did  not  want  braverv,  and  possessed  talents 
for  war,'  acted  during  his  government  with  vigoiu-  against 
some  Irish  rebels,  whom  he  subdued. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  less  shocked  with  the  illegal  vio- 
lence which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  than  unhappv 
;n  the  absence  of  his  minion,  employed  every  expedient  to 
soften  the  opposition  of  the  barons  to  his  return ;  as  if 
success  in  that  point  were  the  chief  object  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  high  otfice  of  hereditary  steward  was  confer- 
red on  Lancaster;  his  father-in-law,'  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
was  bought  off  by  other  concessions ;  Earl  Wanenne  was 
also  mollified  by  civilities,  grants,  or  promises;  the  inso- 
lence of  Gavaston  being  no  longer  before  men's  eves,  was 
'ess  the  object  of  general  indignation  ;  and  Edw  ard,  deem- 
ing matters  sufficiently  prepared  for  his  purpose,  applied 
to  the  court  of  Rome," and  obtained  for  Gavaston  a  dis- 
pensation from  that  oath  which  the  barons  had  compelled 
him  to  take,  that  he  would  for  ever  abjure  the  realm.™  He 
went  down  to  Chester  to  receive  him  on  his  first  landing 
from  Ireland  ;  flew  into  his  arms  with  transports  of  jov ; 
and  having  obtained  the  formal  consent  of  the  barons 'in 
parliament  to  his  re-establishment,  set  no  longer  any  bounds 
to  his  extravagant  fondness  and  aft'ection.  Gavaston  him- 
self, forgetting  his  past  misfortunes,  and  blind  to  tlieir 
causes,  resumed  the  same  ostentation  and  insolence  ;  and 
liecaine,  more  than  ever,  tlie  object  of  general  detestation 
among  the  nobility. 

Tile  barons  first  discovered  their  animosity  by  absent- 
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ing  themselves  from  parliament;  and  finding  tliat  this 
expedient  had  not  been  successful,  they  began  to  think  of 
employing  sharper  and  more  effectual  remedies.  Though 
there  had  scarcely  been  any  national  ground  of  complaint, 
except  some  dissipation  of  the  public  treasure :  tliough 
all  the  acts  of  mal-administration,  objected  to  the  king 
and  his  favourite,  seemed  of  a  nature  more  proper  to  ex- 
cite heart-burnings  in  a  ball  or  assembly,  than  commotions 
in  a  great  kingdom :  yet  such  was  the  situation  of  the 
times,  that  the  barons  were  determined,  and  were  able,  to 
make  them  the  reasons  of  a  total  alteration  in  the  consti- 
tution and  civil  government.  Having  come  .  u  p  l 
to  parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  ''  '  ' 
the  king's  prohibition,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  armed 
followers,  they  found  tliemselves  entirely  masters;  and 
they  presented  a  petition,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand, requiring  Edward  to  devolve,  on  a  chosen  junto, 
the  whole  authority,  both  of  tlie  crown  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  king  was  obliged  to  sign  a  com- 
mission, empowering  the  prelates  and  barons  '  '  "^ '' 
to  elect  twelve  persons,  who  should,  till  the  term  of  Mi- 
chaelmas in  the  year  following,  have  authority  to  enact 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  kiuL'dom,  and  regu- 
lation of  the  king's  household ;  consenting  that  these  ordi- 
nances should  thenceforth,  and  for  ever,  have  the  force  of 
laws ;  allowing  the  ordainers  to  form  associations  among 
themselves  and  their  friends,  for  their  strict  and  regular 
observance ;  and  all  this  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the 
security  of  the  church,  and  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  king  and  kingdom."  The  barons,  in  return,  signed  a 
declaration,  in  which  they  acknowledged  that  they  owed 
these  concessions  merely  to  the  king's  free  grace;  promised, 
that  this  commission  should  never  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent ;  and  engaged,  that  the  power  of  the  ordainers  should 
expire  at  the  time  appointed." 

The  chosen  junto  accordingly  firamed  their 
ordinances,  and  presented  them  to  the  king 
and  parliament  for  their  confirmation  in  the  ensuing  yeai. 
Some  of  these  ordinances  were  laudable,  and  tended  to 
the  regular  execution  of  justice  :  such  as  those,  requiring 
sheriffs  to  be  men  of  property,  abolishing  the  practice  of 
issuing  privy  seals  for  the  suspension  of  justice,  restraining 
the  practice  of  purveyance,  prohibiting  the  adulteration 
and  alteration  of  the  coin,  excluding  foreigners  from  the 
farms  of  the  revenue,  ordering  all  payments  to  be  regu- 
larly made  into  the  exchequer,  revoking  all  late  grants  of 
the  crown,  and  giving  the  parties  damages  in  the  case  of 
vexatious  prosecutions.  But  what  chiefly  grieved  the  king, 
was  the  ordinance  for  the  removal  of  evil  counsellors,  by 
which  a  great  number  of  persons  were  by  name  excluded 
from  every  office  of  power  and  profit ;  and  Piers.  Gavaston 
himself  was  for  ever  banished  the  king's  dominions,  under 
the  penalty,  in  case  of  disobedience,  of  being  declared  a 

Eublic  enemy.  Other  persons,  more  agreeable  to  the 
arons,  were  substituted  in  all  the  offices.  And  it  was 
ordained,  that,  for  the  future,  all  the  considerable  dignities 
in  tlie  household,  as  well  as  in  the  law,  revenue,  and  mili- 
tary governments,  should  be  appointed  by  the  burimoee  in 
fiarliament ;  and  the  power  of  making  war,  or  assembling 
lis  military  tenants,  should  no  longer  be  yested  solely  in 
the  king,  nor  be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  the  no- 
bility. 

Edward,  from  the  same  weakness  both  in  his  temper 
and  situation,  which  had  engaged  him  to  grant  this  un- 
limited commission  to  the  barons,  was  led  to  give  a  par- 
liamentary sanction  to  their  ordinances :  but  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  same  character,  he  secreth)  made  a  protest 
against  them,  and  declared,  that,  since  the  commission 
was  granted  only  for  the  making  of  ordinances  to  the 
advantage  of  king  and  kingdom,  such  articles  as  should 
be  found  prejudicial  to  both,  were  to  beheld  as  not  rati- 
fied and  contirmed.P  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  re- 
tained a  firm  purpose  to  revoke  ordinances  which  had  been 
imposed  on  him  by  violence,  which  entirely  annihilated 
tlie  royal  authority,  and  above  all,  which  deprived  him  of 
the  company  and  society  of  a  person,  whom,  by  an  un- 
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usual  infatuation,  he  valued  above  all  the  world,  and  above 
every  consideration  of  interest  or  tranquillity. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Edward,  removing  to  York,  had 
freed  himself  from  the  immediate  terror  of  tlie  baron.s' 
power,  he  invited  back  Gavaston  from  Flanders,  which 
ihat  favourite  had  made  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  de- 
crarina:  his  banishment  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,i  openly  reinstated  him 

Ann"  '"  '"^  former  credit  and  authority.  The 
'  ■  ' '"'  barons,  highly  provoked  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  apprehensive  of  danger  to  themselves,  from  the 
declai'ed  animosity  of  so  powerful  a  minion,  saw  that 
eitlier  his  or  their  rum  was  now  inevitable ;  and  they  re- 
newed, w'ith  redoubled  zeal,  their  former  confederacies 
against  him.  Tlie  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  a  dangerous 
head  of  this  alliance :  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  entered 
into  it  with  a  furious  and  precipitate  passion:  Humphrey 
Bohun,  Karl  of  Hereford,  the  constable,  and  Aymer  de 
Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  brought  to  it  a  great  acces- 
sion of  power  and  interest :  even  Earl  Warrenne  deserted 
the  royal  cause,  which  he  had  hitherto  supported,  and  was 
induced  to  embrace  the  side  of  the  confederates.''  And 
as  Robert  de  Wiuchelsey,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
professed  himself  of  the  same  party,  he  determined  the 
tody  of  the  clergy,  and  consequentlv  the  people,  to  declare 
against  the  king  and  his  minion.  So  predominant,  at  that 
time,  was  the  power  of  the  great  nobility,  tliat  the  combi- 
nation of  a  few  of  them  was  always  able  to  shake  the 
throne ;  and  such  an  universal  concurrence  became  irre- 
sistible. The  Earl  of  Lancaster  suddenly  raised  an  armv, 
and  marched  to  York,  where  he  found  the  king  already 
removed  to  Newcastle  :=  he  flew  thither  in  pursuit  of  him; 
and  Edward  had  just,  time  to  escape  to  Tinmouth,  where 
he  embarked,  and  sailed  with  Gavaston  to  Scarborough. 
He  left  his  favourite  in  tliat  fortress,  which,  had  it  been 
properly  supplied  with  provisions,  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable ;  and  he  marched  forward  to  York,  in  hopes  of  raising 
an  army,  which  might  be  able  to  support  him  against  his 
enemies.  Pembroke  was  sent  by  the  confederates  to  be- 
siege the  castle  of  Scarborough ;  and  Gavaston,  sensible 
of  the  bad  condition  of  his  garrison,  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, and  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.'  He  stipulated 
.  .  that  he  should  remain  in  Pembroke's  hands 
''^'  for  two  months;  that  endeavours  should, 
during  that  time,  be  mutually  used  for  a  general  accommo- 
dation ;  that  if  the  terms  proposed  by  the  barons  were  not 
accepted,  the  castle  should  be  restored  to  him  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  he  surrendered  it ;  and  that  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Henry  Piercy  should,  by  contract,  pledge 
all  tlieir  lands  for  the  fulfilling  of  these  conditions."  Pem- 
broke, now  master  of  the  person  of  this  public  enemy, 
conducted  him  to  the  castle  of  Dedington,  near  Banbury; 
where,  on  pretence  of  other  business,  he  left  him,  protect- 
ed by  a  feeble  guard."  ^\'arwick,  probably  in  concert  with 
Pembroke,  attacked  the  castle :  the  garrison  refused  to 
make  any  resistance :  Gavaston  was  yielded  up  to  him, 
and  conducted  to  Warwick  castle  :  the  Earls  of  Lancaster, 
Hereford,  and  Arundel,  immediately  repaired  thither  t'^ 
Murder  of  Ga-  ^"'^  without  any  regard  either  to  the  laws  or 
vaston.  the  military  capitulation,  they  ordered  the 
1st  July.  |jgj(j  qC  jijg  obnoxious  favourite  to  be  struck 
off  by  the  liands  of  the  executioner.' 

The  king  had  retired  nortliward  to  Berwick  when  he 
heard  of  Gavaston's  murder ;  and  his  resentment  was  pro- 
portionate to  the  affection  which  he  had  ever  borne  him 
while  living.  He  threatened  vengeance  on  all  the  nobility 
who  had  been  active  in  that  bloody  scene ;  and  he  made 
preparations  for  war  in  all  parls  of  England.  But  being 
less  constant  in  his  enmities  than  in  his  friendships,  he 
ioon  after  hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  granted 
the  barons  a  pardon  of  all  offences  ;  and  as  they  stipulated 
to  ask  him  publicly  pardon  on  their  knecs,^  he  was  so 
pleased  witli  these  vain  appearances  of  submission,  that 
lie  seemed  to  have  sincerely  forgiven  them  all  past  injuries. 
But  as  they  still  pretended,  notwithstanding  their  lawless 
conduct,  a  great  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  law,  and 
required  the  establishment  of  their  former  ordinances  as  a 
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necessary  security  for  that  purpose,  Edward  told  them, 
that  lie  was  willing  to  grant  them  a  free  and  legal  confirm- 
ation of  such  of  those  ordinances  as  were  not  entirely 
derogatory  to  tlie  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Tliis  answer 
was  received,  for  the  present,  as  satisfactory.  Tlie  king's 
person,  after  the  death  of  Gavaston,  was  now  become  less 
obnoxious  to  the  public ;  and  as  the  ordinances  insisted 
on  appeared  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  had 
formerly  been  extorted  from  Henry  IIL  by  Montfort,  and 
which  had  been  attended  with  so  many  fatal  consequences, 
they  were,  on  that  account,  demanded  with  less  vehemence 
by  the  nobility  and  people.  Tlie  minds  of  all  men  seem- 
ed to  be  much  appeased :  the  animosities  of  faction  no 
longer  prevailed  :  and  England,  now  united  under  its 
head,  would  henceforth  be  able,  it  was  hoped,  to  take 
vengeance  on  all  its  enemies ;  ))articularly  on  the  Scots, 
yvhose  progress  was  the  object  of  general  "resentment  and 
indignation. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  retreat  from  \v,r  „iih  scot- 
Scotland,  Robert  Bruce  left  his  fastnesses,  in  '»'"'■ 

which  he  intended  to  have  sheltered  his  feeble  army ;  and 
supplying  his  defect  of  strength  by  sujierior  vigour  and 
abilities,  he  made  dee|)  impression  on  all  his  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.  He  chased  Lord  Argyle,  and  the 
chieftain  of  the  Macdowals,  from  their  hills,  and  made 
himself  entirely  master  of  the  high  country :  he  thence 
invaded,  witli  success,  the  Cummins  in  the  low  countries 
of  the  north :  he  took  the  castles  of  Inverness,  Forfar, 
and  Brechin.  He  daily  gained  some  new  accession  of 
territory  ;  and  what  was  a  more  important  acquisition,  he 
daily  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  nobility  to  his  dominion, 
and  enlisted  under  his  standard  every  Bold  leader,  whom 
he  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  Sir  James 
Douglas,  in  whom  commenced  the  greatness  and  renown 
of  that  warlike  family,  seconded  him  in  all  his  enterprises: 
Edward  Bruce,  Robert's  own  brother,  distinguished  him- 
self by  acts  of  valour :  and  the  terror  of  the  English 
pov.-er  being  now  abated  by  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  king, 
even  the  least  sanguine  of  the  Scots  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  recovering  their  independence ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  a  few  fortresses,  which  he  had  not  the 
means  to  attack,  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Robert. 

In  this  situation,  Edward  had  found  it  necessary  to 
grant  a  truce  to  Scotland ;  and  Robert  successfully  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  consolidating  his  power,  and  intro- 
ducing orJer  into  his  civil  government,  disjointed  by  a 
long  continuance  of  wars  and  factions.  The  interval  was 
very  short :  the  truce,  ill-obsen-ed  on  both  sides,  was  at 
last  openly  violated  ;  and  war  recommenced  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  Robert,  not  content  with  defending 
himself,  had  made  successful  inroads  into  England, 
subsisted  his  needy  followers  by  the  plunder  of  that  coun- 
try, and  taught  them  to  despise  the  military  genius  of  a 
people  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  terror.  Ed- 
ward, at  last,  roused  from  his  lethargy,  had  marched  an 
army  into  Scotland ;  and  Robert,  determined  not  to  risk 
too  much  against  an  enemy  so  much  superior,  retired 
again  into  the  mountains.  The  king  advanced  beyond 
Edinburgh,  but  being  destitute  of  provisions,  and  being 
ill  supported  by  the  English  nobility,  who  were  then  em- 
ployed in  framing  their  ordinances,  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  retreat  without  gaining  any  advantage  over  the  enemy. 
But  the  appearing  union  of  all  the  parties  in  England, 
after  tlie  death  of  Gavaston,  seemed  to  restore  that  king- 
dom to  its  native  force,  opened  again  the  prospect  of  re- 
ducing Scotland,  and  promised  a  happy  conclusion  to  a 
war  in  which  both  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  nation 
were  so  deeply  engaged. 

Edward  assembled  forces  from  all  quarters,  with  a 
view  of  finishing,  at  one  blow,  this  important  enterprise. 
He  summoned  the  most  warlike  of  his  vassals  from  Gas- 
cony  :  he  enlisted  troops  from  Flanders  and  other  foreign 
countries :  he  invited  over  great  numbers  of  the  disor- 
derly Irish  as  to  a  certain  prey :  he  joined  to  them  a 
body  of  the  Welch,  who  were  actuated  by  like  motives : 
andassembling  the  whole  military  force  of  England,  he 
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marched  to  tlie  frontiers  with  an  army  which,  acconlins  to 
the  Scotcli  writers,  aniounted  to  an  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  army  collected  bv  Robert  exceeded  not  tliirtv  thou- 
sand combatants ;  but  beinc  composed  of  men  who  had 
dist.ngnislied  themselves  by  many  acts  of  valour,  who 
were  rendered  desjierate  by  their  situation,  and  who  were 
inured  to  all  tlie  varieties'  of  fortune,  they  niijlit  justly, 
under  such  a  leader,  be  deemed  formidable  to  the  most 
numerous  and  best  appointed  armies.  The  castle  of  Stir- 
ling, whicli,  with  lierwicl;,  was  the  only  fortress  in  Scot- 
land that  remained  m  the  hands  of  the  Eniibsh,  had  long 
been  besieged  by  Edward  Hruce :  Phdip  de  Mowbray, 
the  governor,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  caiiilulate,  and  to  promise,  tliat  if,  before  a 
certain  day,  whicli  was  now  approaching,  he  were  not 
relieved,  he  should  open  his  gates  to  the  enemy.'  Robert 
therefore,  sensible  that  here  was  the  ground  oh  which  he 
must  expect  the  English,  chose  the  field  of  battle  with  all 
the  skill  and  prudence  imaginable,  and  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  their  reception.  He  posted  himself  at 
Bannockbum,  about  two  miles  from  Stirling ;  where  he 
had  a  hill  on  his  right  flank,  and  a  morass  on  his  left : 
and  not  content  with  having  taken  these  precautions  to 
prevent  his  being  sun-ounded  liy  the  more  numerous  army 
of  the  English,  he  foresaw  the  superior  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  cavalry,  and  made  provision  against  it.  Having 
a  rivulet  in  front,  he  commanded  deep  pits  to  be  dug 
along  its  banks,  and  sharp  stakes  to  be  planted  in  them ; 
and  he  ordered  the  whole  to  he  carefully  covered  over 
with  turf.*"  The  English  arrived  in  sight  on  the  evening, 
and  a  bloody  conflict  immediately  ensued  between  two 
bodies  of  cavalry ;  where  Robert,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Scots,  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Henry  de  Bohun, 
a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Hereford,  and  at  one  stroke 
cleft  his  adversary  to  the  chin  with  a  battle-axe,  in  sight  of 
the  two  armies.  The  English  horse  fled  with  precipita- 
tion to  their  main  body. 

The  Scots,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  event,  and 
glorying  in  the  valour  of  their  prince,  prognosticated  a 
happy  issue  to  the  combat  on  the  ensuing  day  ;  the  Eng- 
lisn,  confident  in  their  numbers,  and  elated  with  former 
successes,  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge  :  and  the 
night,  though  extremely  short  in  that  season  and  in  that 
climate,  appeared  tedious  to  the  impatience  of  the  several 
combatants.  Early  in  the  morning,  Edward 
BaimoAhiirn.  drew  Out  his  armv,  and  advanced  towards 
£5thJune.  the  Scots.  The "  Earl  of  Gloucester,  his 
nephew,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  cavalry, 
impelled  by  the  ardour  of  youth,  rushed  on  to  the  attack 
without  precaution,  and  fell  among  the  covered  pits  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Bruce  for  the  reception  of  the 
enemy .c  Tliis  body  of  horse  was  disordered  :  Gloucester 
himself  was  overthrown  and  slain  :  Sir  James  Douglas, 
who  commanded  the  Scottish  cavalrv,  gave  the  enemy  no 
leisure  to  rally,  but  pushed  them  off  the  field  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  pursued  them  in  sight  of  their  whole 
line  of  infantry.  While  the  English  army  were  alarmed 
with  this  unfortunate  beginning  of  the  action,  which  com- 
monly proves  decisive,  they  observed  an  army  on  the 
heights  towards  the  left,  which  seemed  to  be  marching 
leisurely  in  order  to  surround  them  ;  and  they  were  dis- 
tracted by  their  multiplied  fears.  This  was  a  number  of 
waggonners  and  sumpter-boys,  whom  Robert  had  collect- 
ed; and  having  supplied  them  with  military  standards, 
gave  then)  the  appearance,  at  a  distiince,  of  a  formidable 
body  The  stratagem  took  effect :  a  panic  seized  the 
English :  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  :  they 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  for  the  space  of  ninety 
miles,  till  they  reached  Berwick  :  and  the  Scots,  besides 
an  inestimable  booty,  took  many  persons  of  quality  pri- 
soners, and  above  400  gentlemen,  whom  Robert  treated 
with  gi'eat  humanity,**  and  whose  ransom  was  a  new  ac- 
cession of  wealth  to  the  victorious  army.  The  king  him- 
self narrowly  escaped,  by  taking  shelter  in  Dunbar,  wliose 
pates  were  opened  to  him  by  the  Earl  of  March  ;  and  he 
thence  passed  by  sea  to  Berwick. 

Such  was  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
which  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland,  fixed  Bruce 
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on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  may  Ije  deemed  the 
greatest  overthrow  that  the  English  nation,  since  the  con- 
quest, has  ever  received.  The  number  of  slain  on  those 
occasions  is  always  uncertain,  and  is  commonly  much 
magnified  by  the  victors  :  but  this  defeat  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  English ;  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that,  for  some  years,  ho  superiority  of  numbers 
could  encourage  them  to  keep  the  field  against  the  Scots. 
Robert,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  his  present  success, 
entered  England,  and  ravaged  all  the  northern  counties 
without  opposition  :  he  besieged  Carlisle ;  but  that  place 
was  saved  by  the  valour  of  Sir  Andrew  Uarcla,  the  go- 
vernor :  he  was  more  successful  against  Berwick,  which 
he  took  by  assault :  and  this  prince,  elated  by  his  con- 
tinued prosperity,  now  entertained  hopes  of  making  the 
most  important  conquests  on  the  English.  He  sent  over 
his  brother  Edward,  with  an  army  of  6000 
men,  into  Ireland;  and  that  nobleman  as-  ■  ■  ■ 
sumed  the  title  of  king  of  that  island.  He  himself  fol- 
lowed soon  after  with  more  numerous  forces.  The  horrible 
and  absurd  oppressions  which  the  Irish  suffered  under  the 
English  government,  made  them  at  first  fly  to  the  standard 
of  the  Scots,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  deliverers;  but 
a  grievous  famine,  which  at  that  time  desolated  both  Ire- 
land and  Britain,  reduced  the  Scottish  army  to  the  greatest 
extremities;  and  Robert  was  obliged  to  return,  with  his 
forces  much  diminished,  into  his  own  country.  His  bro- 
ther, after  having  experienced  a  variety  of  fortune,  was 
defeated  and  slain  near  Dundalk  by  the  English,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Bermingham ;  and  these  projects,  too 
extensive  for  the  force  of  the  Scottish  nation,  thus  vanished 
into  smoke. 

Edward,  besides  suffering  those  disasters  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Scots,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish,  was 
also  infested  with  a  rebellion  in  Wales ;  and  above  all  by 
the  factions  of  his  own  nobility,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
public  calamities,  insulted  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  endea- 
voured to  establish  their  orni  independence  on  the  ruins 
of  the  throne.  Lancaster,  and  tlie  barons  of  his  party,  who 
had  declined  attending  him  on  his  Scottish  expedition,  no 
sooner  saw  him  return  with  disgrace,  than  they  insisted  on 
the  renewal  of  their  ordinances,  which,  they  still  pretend- 
ed, had  validity  ;  and  the  king's  unhappy  situation  obliged 
him  to  submit  to  their  demands.  The  ministry  was  new- 
modelled  by  the  direction  of  Lancaster  ;'^  that  prince  was 
])!aced  at  the  head  of  the  council ;  it  was  decUued,  that 
all  the  offices  should  be  filled,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
votes  of  parliament,  or  rather  by  tlie  will  of  the  great 
barons  ;f  and  tlie  nation,  under  this  new  model  of  govern- 
ment, endeavoured  to  put  itself  in  a  better  posture  of  de- 
fence against  the  Scots.  But  the  factious  nobles  were  far 
from  being  temfied  with  the  progress  of  tliese  public  ene- 
mies :  on  the  contrary,  they  founded  the  hopes  of  their  own 
future  grandeur  on  the  weakness  and  distresses  of  the 
crown  :  Lancaster  himself  was  suspected,  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  of  holding  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  King  of  Scots ;  and  though  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  English  armies,  he  took  care  that  every 
enterprise  should  be  disappointed,  and  every  plan  of 
operations  prove  unsuccessful. 

All  the  European  kingdoms,  especially  that  of  England, 
were  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the  office  of  a  prime 
minister,  so  well  understood  at  present  in  all  regular 
monarchies ;  and  the  people  could  ibrm  no  conception  of 
a  man,  who,  though  still  in  the  rank  of  a  subject,  possessed 
all  the  power  of  a  sovereign,  eased  the  prince  of  the  bur- 
den of  affairs,  supplied  his  want  of  experience  or  capacity, 
and  maintained  all  the  rights  of  the  crown,  without  de- 
grading the  greatest  nobles  by  their  submission  to  his 
temporary  authority.  Edward  was  plainly,  by  nature, 
unfit  to  hold  himself  the  reins  of  government :  he  had  no 
vices,  but  was  unhappy  in  a  total  incapacity  for  serious 
business  :  he  was  sensible  of  his  own  defects,  and  neces- 
sarily sought  to  be  governed :  yet  every  favourite  whom 
he  successively  chose  was  regarded  as  a  fellow-subject 
exalted  above  his  rank  and  station  :  he  was  the  object  of 
envy  to  the  great  nobility  :  his  character  and  conduct  were 
decried  with  the  people  :  his  authority  over  the  king  and 
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kinudom  was  considered  as  an  usurpation :  ami  unless 
the  prince  hud  embraced  the  dangerous  expedient  of  de- 
volving his  power  on  the  E;ul  of  Lancaster  or  some 
niiglitv'baron,vfhose  family  interest  was  so  extensive  as  to 
be 'able  alone  to  maintain  his  influence,  he  could  expect 
no  peace  or  tranquillity  upon  the  tlirone. 
.  iiu-b  le  ue  The  l<ins  s  chief  favourite,  after  the  death 
sl^nser.  pf  Gavast'on,  was  Hush  le  Despeiiser,  or 
Spenser,  a  voung  man  of  English  birth,  of  high  rank,  and 
ot  a  noble  'familv.s  He  possessed  all  the  exterior  act-om- 
plishments  of  person  and  address,  which  were  fitted  to 
engage  the  weak  mind  of  Edward  ;  but  was  destitute  ot 
that  moderation  and  prudence  which  might  have  qualified 
him  to  mitig-ate  the  envv  of  the  great,  and  conduct  him 
through  all  the  perils  of  that  dangerous  station  to  which 
he  was  advanced.  His  father,  who  was  of  the  .same 
name,  and  who,  bv  means  of  his  son,  had  also  attained 
great  influence  over  the  king,  was  a  nobleman  venerable 
from  his  years,  respected  through  all  his  past  life  for  wis- 
tlom,  valour,  ajid  integrity,  and  well  fitted,  by  his  talents 
and  experience,  could  affairs  have  admitted  of  any  tem- 
perament, to  have  supplied  the  defects  both  of  the_  king 
and  of  his  minion.''  But  no  sooner  was  Edward's  at- 
tachment declared  for  young  Spenser,  than  tlie  turbulent 
Lancaster,  and  most  of  the  great  barons,  regarded  him  as 
tlieir  rival,  made  him  the  object  of  their  animosity,  and 
formed  violent  plans  for  his  ruin.i  Tliev  first  declared 
their  discontent  uy  withdrawing  from  parliament ;  and  it 
was  not  long  ere  they  found  a  pretence  for  proceeding  to 
greater  extremities  against  him. 

The  king,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  bounty 
tivii'coinmo-  towards  his  minions,had  married  the  younger 
tions.  Spenser  to  his  niece,  one  of  the  coheirs  of 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  slain  at  Bannockburn.  The  fa- 
vourite, by  his  succession  to  that  opulent  family,  had 
inherited  great  possessions  in  the  marches  of  Wales  ;  k  and 
being  desirous  of  extending  still  fiirther  his  influence  in 
those  quarters,  he  is  accused  of  having  committed  injus- 
tice on  the  barons  of  Audlev  and  Animori,  who  had  also 
married  two  sisters  of  the  same  family.  Tliere  was  like- 
wise a  baron  in  that  neighbourhood,  called  William  de 
Braouse,  Lord  of  Gower,  who  had  made  a  settlement  of 
his  estate  on  John  de  JMowbray,  his  son-in-law ;  and,  in 
case  of  fiiilure  of  that  nobleman  and  his  issue,  had  substi- 
tuted the  Eail  of  Hereford  in  the  succession  to  the  barony 
of  Gower.  Mowbray,  on  the  decease  of  his  father-in- 
law,  entered  immediately  in  possession  of  the  estate,  with- 
out the  formality  of  taking  livery  and  seizin  from  the 
crown  :  but  Spenser,  who  coveted  that  barony,  persuaded 
the  king  to  put  in  execution  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  law-, 
to  seize  Gower  as  esclieated  to  the  crown,  and  to  confer  it 
upon  him.l  This  transaction,  which  was  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  a  law-suit,  immediately  excited  a  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to 
arms  :  Audlev  and  Ammori  joined  them  with  all  their 
forces :  the  two  Rogers  de  Mortimer,  and  Roser  de 
Clifford,  witli  many  other,  disgusted,  for  private  reasons, 
at  the  Spensers,  brought  a  considerable  accession  to  the 
party  :  and  their  army  being  now  formidable,  they  sent  a 
message  to  the  king,  requiring  him  immediately  to  dismiss 
or  confine  the  younger  Spenser ;  and  menacing  him,  in 
case  of  refusal',  with  renouncing  tlieir  allegiance  to  him, 
and  taking  revenge  on  that  minister  by  their  own  autho- 
rity. They  scarcely  waited  for  an  answer ;  but  immedi- 
ately fell  upon  the"  lands  of  young  Spenser,  which  they 
pillaged  and  destroyed ;  murdered  his  servants,  drove  oif 
his  cattle,  and  burned  his  houses  :">  they  thence  proceeded 
to  commit  like  devastations  on  the  estates  of  Spenser  the 
father,  whose  character  they  had  hitherto  seemed  to  re- 
spect :  and  having  drawn  and  signed  a  formal  association 
among  themselves,"  they  marched  to  London  with  all 
their  forces,  stationed  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  citv,  and  demanded  of  the  king  tlie  banishment  of 
both  the  Spensers.    These  noblemen  were  then  absent; 
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l!ie  father  abroad,  the  son  at  sea;  and  both  of  them  em- 
ployed in  dift'erent  commissions:  the  king  therefore  re- 
plied, that  his  coronation  oath,  by  which  he  was  bound  to 
observe  the  laws,  restrained  him  from  giving  his  assent  w 
so  illegal  a  demand,  or  condemning  noblemen  who  were 
accused  of  no  crime,  nor  had  any  opportunity  afforded 
them  of  making  answer."  Equity  and  reason  were  but  a 
feeble  opposition  to  men  vi-ho  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
who,  being  already  involved  in  guilt,  saw  no  safety  but  in 
success  and  victory.  Tney  entered  London  with  tlieir 
troops;  and  giving  in  to  the  parliament,  which  was  then 
sitting,  a  charge  against  the  Spensers,  of  which  they  at- 
tempted not  to  prove  one  article,  they  procured, by  menaces 
and  violence,  a  sentence  of  atUainder  and  perpetual  exile 
against  these  ministers.p  This  sentence  was  voted  by  the 
lav  barons  alone  :  for  the  commons,  though  now  an  estate 
in  parliament,  were  vet  of  so  little  consideration,  that  their 
assent  was  not  demanded  ;  and  even  the  votes  of  the  pre- 
lates were  neglected  amidst  the  present  disorders.  The 
only  symptom  which  these  turbulent  barons  gave  of  their 
regind"  to  law,  was  their  requirinsr  from  the  king  an  in- 
demnity for  their  illesral  proceedings  ;i  after  which  they 
disbanded  their  army,  and  sepai-ated,  in  security,  as  they 
imagined,  to  their  several  castles. 

This  act  of  violence,  in  which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
acquiesce,  rendered  his  person  and  his  authority  so  con- 
temptible, that  even-  one  thousht  himself  entitled  to  treat 
him  with  neglect.  Tlie  queen,  having  occasion  soon  after  to 
pass  bv  tlie  castle  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  which  belonged  to 
the  Lord  Badlesmere,  desired  a  night's  lodging,  but  was 
refused  admittance;  and  some  of  her  attendants,  who 
presented  tliemselves  at  the  gate,  were  killed.'  The  in- 
sult upon  this  princess,  who  had  alwavs  endeavoured  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  barons,  and  who  joined  them 
heartily  in  their  hatred  of  the  young  Spenser,  was  an 
action  "which  nobody  pretended  to  justify  ;  and  the  kmg 
thought  that  he  misht,  without  giving  general  umbrage, 
assemble  an  arrav,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  offender. 
No  one  came  to  'the  assistance  of  Badlesmere ;  and  Ed- 
ward prev;uled.»  But  having  now  some  forces  on  foot, 
and  having  concerted  measures  with  his  friends  through- 
out England,  he  ventured  to  take  off  the  mask,  to  attack 
all  his  enemies,  and  to  recall  the  two  Spensers,  whose  sen- 
tence he  declared  illegal,  unjust,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of 
the  Great  Charter,  passed  without  the  assent  of  the  pre- 
lates, and  extorted  by  violence  firom  him  and  the  estate  of 
barons.'  Still  tlie  commons  were  not  mentioned  by  either 
party. 

The  king  had  now  got  tire  start  of  the  ^  ^  ,3^, 
barons  ;  an  advantige  which,  in  those  times, 
was  commonly  decisive  :  and  he  hastened  with  his  arm^ 
to  the  marches  of  Wales,  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  whom  he  found  totally  unprepared  for  resistance. 
IMany  of  the  barons  in  those"  parts  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pease him  bv  submission  : "  their  castles  were  seized,  and 
their  person.s  committed  to  custody.  But  Lancaster,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  total  rain  of  his  party,  summoned  to- 
gether his  vassals  and  retainers  ;  declared  his  alliance  with 
Scotland,  which  had  long  been  suspected ;  received  the 
promise  of  a  reinforcement  from  that  country,  under  the 
command  of  Randolf  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Sir  James 
Douglas  ; "  and  being  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  ad- 
vanced with  all  his  forces  against  the  kine,  who  had  collect- 
ed an  army  of  30,000  men,  and  was  superior  to  his  enemies. 
Lancaster  posted  himself  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  and  en- 
deavoured to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river :  "  but  being 
disappointed  in  that  plan  of  operations,  tliis  prince,  who 
had  no  military  genius,  and  whose  personal  courage  was 
even  suspected,  fled  with  his  army  to  the ncrth,  m  expec- 
tation of  being  there  joined  by  his  Scottish  allies  :>  he  was 
pursued  by  the  king  ;  and  his  army  diminished  daily,  till 
he  came  to  Boroughbridge,  where" he  found  Sir  Andrew 
Harcla  posted  with  some  forces  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  ready  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him.    He 
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was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  whicti  lie  made  to  force  liis 
way ;  tlie  Earl  of  Hereford  was  killed ;  the  whole  army 
of  the  rebels  was  disconcerted ;  Lancaster 
I6th  March.  ),j^ggif  „.,3  become  incapable  of  taking  any 
nfeasures  either  for  fliiilit  or  defence  ;  and  he  was  seized, 
without  resisumce,  by  Harcla,  and  conducted  to  tl;e 
king.'  In  those  violent  times,  the  laws  were  so  much 
neglected  on  both  sides,  that,  even  where  they  might, 
without  any  sensible  inconvenience,  have  been  obsened, 
the  conquerors  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  pay  any  regard 
to  tliem.  Lancaster,  who  was  guilty  of  open  rebellion, 
and  was  taken  in  arms  against  his  sovereign,  instead  of 
being  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  pronounced 
tlie  sentence  of  death  against  him,  was  condemned  by  a 
court  martial,'  and  led  to  execution.  Edward,  however 
little  vindictive  in  his  natural  temper,  here  indulged 
his  revenge,  and  employed  against  the  prisoner  the  same 
indignities  which  had  been  exercised,  by  nis  orders,  against 
Gavaston.  He  was  clothed  in  a  mean  attire, 
Eiecuiiun  m  Uie  placed  on  a  lean  jade  without  a  bridle,  a 
E«rl  01  Lancas'  hood  was  put  On  his  head,  and  in  this  pos- 
ture, attended  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  lliis  prince  was  conducted  to  an  eminence  near 
Ponifret,  one  of  his  own  castles,  and  tliere  beheaded.'' 

Tlius  perished  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  prince  of  the 
blood,  and  one  of  the  most  potent  barons  tliat  had  ever 
been  in  England.  His  public  conduct  sufficiently  dis- 
covers the  violence  and  turbulence  of  his  character :  his 
private  de|X)rtment  appears  not  to  have  been  more  inno- 
cent :  and  his  hypocritical  devotion,  by  which  he  srained 
the  favour  of  the  monks  and  populace,  will  rather  be  re- 
garded as  an  aggravation  than  an  alleviation  of  his  guilt. 
Badlesmere,  Giffard,  Barret,  Cheney,  Fleming,  and  about 
eighteen  of  the  most  notorious  offenders,  were  afterwards 
condemned  by  a  legal  trial,  and  were  executed.  Many 
were  thrown  Into  prison :  others  made  their  escape  be- 
yond sea :  some  of  the  king's  sen'ants  were  rewarded 
from  their  forfeitures :  Harcla  received  for  his  ser^  ices  the 
earldom  of  Carlisle,  and  a  large  estate,  which  he  soon 
after  forfeited  with  his  life,  for  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  the  King  of  Scotland.  But  the  greater  part  of 
those  vast  escheats  was  seized  by  young  Spenser,  whose 
rapacity  was  insatiable.  Manv  of  the  barons  of  the  king's 
party  were  disgusted  with  this  partial  division  of  the 
spoils  :  the  envy  against  Spenser  arose  higher  than  ever : 
the  usual  insolepce  of  his  temper,  inflamed  by  success, 
impelled  him  to  commit  many  acts  of  violence:  the  peo- 
ple, who  always  hated  him,  made  him  still  more  the 
object  of  aversion :  all  the  relations  of  the  attainted 
barons  and  gentlemen  secretly  vowed  revenge :  and  though 
tranquillity  was,  in  appearance,  restored  to  the  kingdom, 
the  general  contempt  of  the  king,  and  odium  against 
Spenser,  bred  dangerous  humours,  the  source  of  future 
revolutions  and  con\'ulsions. 

In  this  situation,  no  success  could  be  expected  from 
foreign  wars ;  and  Edward,  after  making  one  more  fruit- 
less attempt  against  Scotland,  whence  he  retreated  with 
dishonour,  found  it  necessary  to  terminate  hostilities 
with  that  kingdom  by  a  truce  of  thirteen  years."^  Robert, 
though  his  title  to  the  crown  was  not  acknowledged  in 
the  treaty,  was  satisfied  with  insuring  his  possession  of  it 
during  so  long  a  time.  He  had  repelled  with  gallantry 
all  the  attacks  of  England  :  he  had  cairied  war  both  into 
that  kingdom  and  into  Ireland :  he  had  rejected  with 
disdain  the  Pope's  authority,  who  pretended  to  impose 
his  commands  upon  him,  and  oblige  him  to  make  peace 
with  his  enemies :  his  throne  was  firmly  established,  as 
well  in  the  affections  of  his  subjects  as  by  force  of  arms  : 
yet  there  naturally  remained  some  inquietude  in  his  mind, 
while  at  war  with  a  state,  which,  however  at  present  dis- 
ordered by  faction,  was  of  itself  so  much  an  over-match 
for  him,  both  in  riches  and  in  numbers  of  people.  And 
this  truce  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  seasonable  for 
England,  because  the  nation  was  at  tliat  juncture  threat- 
ened with  hostilities  from  France. 
A  D  13C4  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  who  died 
in'1315,had  left  thecrown  to  his  sonLewis 


Ilutin,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  dying  without  male  issue, 
was  succeeded  by  Philip  the  Long,  his  brother,  whose 
death  soon  after  made  way  for  Charles  the  Fair,  the 
youngest  brother  of  that  family.  This  monarch  had  some 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king's  ministers  in 
Guienne ;  and  as  there  was  no  common  or  equiUible 
judge  in  that  strange  species  of  sovereignty  established 
by  the  feudal  law,  he  seemed  desirous  to  take  advantage 
of  Edward's  weakness,  and,  under  that  pretence,  to  con- 
fiscate all  his  foreign  dominions.''  Alter  an  embassy  by 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  brother,  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  Queen  Isabella  obtained  permission  to  go  over  to 
Paris,  and  endeavour  to  adjust,  in  an  amicable  manner, 
the  difference  with  her  brother:  but  while  she  was  making 
some  progress  in  this  negociation,  Charles  started  a  new 
pretension,  the  justice  of  which  could  not  be  disputed, 
that  Edward  himself  should  appear  in  his  court,  and  do 
homage  for  the  fees  which  he  neld  in  France.  But  there 
occurred  many  difficulties  in  complying  with  this  de- 
mand. Young  Spenser,  by  whom  tlie  king  was  implicitly 
governed,  had  unavoidably  been  engaged  in  many  quar- 
rels with  the  queen,  who  aspired  to  the  same  influence ; 
and  though  that  artful  princess,  on  her  leaving  England, 
had  dissembled  her  animosity,  Spenser,  well  acquainted 
witli  her  secret  sentiments,  was  un%villing  to  attend  his 
master  to  Paris,  and  appear  in  a  court,  where  her  credit 
miL'ht  expose  him  to  insults,  if  not  to  danger.  He  hesi- 
tated no  less  on  allowing  the  king  to  make  the  journey 
alone ;  both  fearing,  lest  that  easy  prince  should  in  his 
absence  fall  under  other  influence,  and  foreseeing  the 
perils  to  which  he  himself  should  be  exposed,  if,  without 
the  protection  of  royal  authority,  he  remained  in  England, 
where  he  was  so  generallv  hated.  \\  hile  these  doubts 
occasioned  delavs  and  difficulties,  Isabella  ^  ^  j^^. 
proposed,  that  Edward  should  resign  the 
dominion  of  Guienne  to  his  son,  now  thirteen  years  of 
age ;  and  that  the  prince  should  come  to  Paris,  and  do 
the  homage  which  every  vassal  owed  to  his  superior  lord. 
Tliis  expedient,  which  seemed  so  happily  to  remove  all 
difficulties,  was  immediately  embraced :  Spenser  was 
charmed  with  the  contrivance  :  voung  Edward  was  sent 
to  Paris :  and  the  ruin  covered  under  this  fatal  snare, 
was  never  perceived  or  suspected  by  any  of  tlie  English 
council. 

The  queen,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  there  found  a 
great  number  of  English  fugitives,  the  remains  of  the 
Lancastrian  faction  ;  and  their  common  hatred  of  Spenser 
soon  begat  a  secret  friendship  and  correspondence  between 
them  and  that  princess.  Among  the  rest  was  voung  Ro.'er 
Mortimer,  a  potent  baron  in  the  Welch  marches,  who  had 
been  obliged,  with  others,  to  make  his  submissions  to  the 
king ;  and  had  been  condemned  for  high  treason ;  but 
having  received  a  pardon  for  his  life,  was  afterwards  de- 
tained in  the  Tower,  with  an  intention  of  rendering  his  con- 
finement perpetual.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  his 
escape  into  France  ;'  and  being  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able persons  now  remaining  of  the  party,  as  well  as  distin- 
guished by  his  violent  animosity  against  Spenser,  he  was 
easily  admitted  to  pay  his  court  to  Queen  Isabella.  The 
graces  of  his  person  and  address  advanced  him  quickly  in 
her  affections  :  he  became  her  confidant  and  counsellor  in 
all  her  measures :  and  gaining  ground  daily  upon  her  heart, 
he  engaged  her  to  sacrifice  at  last  to  her  passion,  all  the 
sentiments  of  honour  and  of  fidelity  to  her  husband.' 
Hating  now  die  man  whom  she  had  injured,  c„„5,,iracy 
and  whom  she  never  valued,  she  entered  ng^iasi  tbe 
ardently  into  all  Jlortimer's  conspiracies ;  '""=• 
and  having  artfully  gotten  into  her  hands  the  young  prince, 
and  heir  of  the  monarchy,  she  resolved  on  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his  favourite.  She  engaged  her 
brother  to  take  p;u-t  in  the  same  criminal  purpose:  her 
court  was  daily  filled  with  the  exiled  barons :  Jlortimer 
lived  in  the  niost  declared  intimacy  with  her:  a  corre- 
spondence was  secretiv  carried  on  mth  tlie  malcontent 
party  in  England  :  and  when  Edward,  informed  of  those 
alarming  circumstances,  required  her  speedily  to  return 
with  the  prince,  she  publicly  replied,  that  she  would  never 
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set  foot  in  the  kitiKclonn  till  Spenser  was  for  ever  removed 
from  his  presence  and  councils  :  a  declaration  which  pro- 
cured her  great  popularity  in  England,  and  threw  a  decent 
veil  over  all  her  treasonafile  enterprises. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence ;  ?  but  besides  the  difficulties  arising  from  his  own 
indolence  and  slender  abilities,  and  tlie  want  of  authority 
which  of  consequence  attended  all  his  resolutions,  it  was 
not  easy  for  him,  in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom  and 
revenue,  to  maintain  a  constant  force  ready  to  repel  an 
invasion,  which  he  knew  not  at  what  time  or  place  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  All  his  efforts  were  un- 
equal to  the  traitorous  and  hostile  conspira- 
cies, which,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  forming 
against  his  authority,  and  which  were  daily  penetrating 
further  even  into  his  own  fiimily.  His  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  a  virtuous  but  weak  prince,  who  was  then  at 
Paris,  was  engaged  by  his  sister-in-law,  and  by  the  King 
of  France,  wlio  was  also  his  cousin-german,  to  give 
countenance  to  the  invasion,  whose  sole  object,  he  believ- 
ed, was  the  expulsion  of  the  Spensers  :  he  prevailed  on 
his  elder  brother,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  to  enter  secretly 
into  the  same  design :  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  brother  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  had  too  many  reasons  for 
his  hatred  of  these  ministers,  to  refuse  his  concurrence. 
Walter  de  Reynel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many 
of  the  prelates,  expressed  their  approbation  of  tie  queen's 
measures  :  several  of  the  most  potent  barons,  envying  the 
authority  of  the  favourite,  were  ready  to  tly  to  arms :  tlie 
minds  of  the  people,  by  means  of  some  trutlis  and  many 
calumnies,  were  strongly  disposed  to  the  same  party ;  and 
there  needed  but  the  appearance  of  the  queen  and  prince, 
witli  such  a  body  of  foreigfi  troops  as  might  protect  her 
against  immediate  violence,  to  turn  all  this  tempest,  so 
artfully  prepared,  against  t!ie  unhappy  Edward. 

T)  i3»6  Charles,  though  he  gave  countenance  and 
assistance  to  the  faction,  was  ashamed  open- 
ly to  support  the  queen  and  prince  against  the  authority 
of  a  husband  and  father;  and  Isabella  was  obliged  to 
court  the  alliance  of  some  other  foreign  potentate,  from 
whose  dominions  she  might  set  out  on  her  intended  enter- 
prise. For  this  purpose,  stie  affianced  young  Edward, 
whose  tender  age  made  him  incanable  to  judge  of  the 
consequences,  with  Philippa,  daugliter  of  the  Count  of 
Holland  and  Hainault ;  i'  and  having,  by  the  open  assist- 
ance of  this  prince,  and  the  secret  jirotection  of  her 
brother,  enlisted  in  her  service  near  3,000  men,  she  set  sail 
from  the  harbour  of  Dort,  and  landed  safely,  and  without 
"ith  Sept  opposition,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  The 
Earl  of  Kent  was  in  her  companv :  two 
other  princes  of  the  blood,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  'and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  joined  her  soon  after  her  landii'g,  with 
all  their  followers :  three  prelates,  the  Bishops  of  Ely, 
Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  brought  her  both  the  force  of  tlieir 
vassals  and  the  authority  of  theu-  character  : '  even  Robert 
de  \\'atteville,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  oppose 
her  progress  in  Suffolk,  deserted  to  her  with  all  his  forces. 
To  render  her  cause  more  favourable,  she  renewed  her  de- 
claration, that  the  sole  purpose  of  her  enterprise  was  to 
free  the  king  and  kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spen- 
sers, and  of  Chancellor  Baldoc,  their  creature.''  The 
populace  were  allured  by  her  specious  pretences  :  the 
barons  thought  themselves  secure  against  forfeitures  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prince  in  her  army  :  and  a  weak  irre- 
solute king,  supported  by  ministers  generally  odious,  was 
unable  to  stem  this  torrent,  which  bore  with  such  irre- 
sistible violence  against  him. 

Edward,  after  trying  in  vain  to  rouse  the  citizens  of 
London  to  some  sense  of  duty,'  departed  for  the  west, 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a  better  reception ;  and  he 
had  no  sooner  discovered  his  weakness  by  leaving  the  city, 
than  t!ie  nige  of  the  populace  broke  out  without  control 
against  him  and  his  ministers.  They  first  plundered  then 
murdered  all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them  :  they 
seized  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  virtuous  and  loyal  prelate, 
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as  he  was  passing  tlirough  the  streets ;  and  having  be- 
headed him,  they  threw  his  bodv  into  tlie  river."  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Tower  by  surprise  :  then 
entered  into  a  formal  association  to  put  to  death,  without 
mercy,  every  one  who  should  dare  to  oppose  the  enter- 
prise of  Queen  Isabella,  and  of  the  prince."  A  like  spirit 
was  soon  communicated  to  all  other  parts  of  England, 
and  threw  the  few  ser\'ants  of  the  king,  who  still  entertain- 
ed thoughts  of  peiformmg  their  duty,  into  terror  and 
astonishment. 

Edward  was  hody  pursued  to  Bristol  by  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  seconded  by  tne  foreign  forces  under  John  de 
Hainault.  He  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  those  parts ;  and  he 
passed  over  to  Wales,  where,  he  flattered  himself,  his  name 
was  more  popular,  and  which  he  hoped  to  find  uninfected 
with  the  contagion  of  general  rage,  which  had  seized  the 
English."  The  elder  Spenser,  created  Earl  of  Winchester, 
was  left  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bristol  ;  but  the  garrison 
mutinied  against  him,  and  he  was  delivered  into  tJie  hands 
of  his  enemies.  This  venerable  noble,  who  had  nearly 
reached  his  ninetieth  year,  was  instantly,  without  trial,  or 
witness,  or  accusation,  or  answer,  condemned  to  death  by 
the  rebellious  barons  :  he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet ;  his 
body  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  ;p  and  his 
head  was  sent  to  Winchester,  the  place  whose  title  he 
bore,  and  was  there  set  on  a  pole,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  populace. 

The  king,  disappointed  anew  in  his  expectations  of  suc- 
cour firom  the  Welch,  took  shipping  for  Ireland;  but 
being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  :  he  was  soon 
discovered,  was  put  under  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Kenilworth. 
The  younger  Spenser,  his  favourite,  who  also  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  was  executed,  like  his  father,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  a  legal  trial :  i  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
almost  the  only  man  of  his  rank  in  England  who  had 
maintained  his  loyalty,  was,  without  anv  trial,  put  to 
death  at  the  instigation  of  Mortimer  :  Baldoc,  the  chan- 
cellor, being  a  priest,  could  not  with  safety  be  so  suddenly 
despatched  ;  but  being  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's 
palace  in  London,  he  was  there,  as  his  enemies  probably 
foresaw,  seized  by  the  populace,  was  thrown  into  Newgate, 
and  soon  after  expired,  from  the  cniel  usage  which  he  had 
received.'  Even  the  usual  reverence  paid  to  the  sacer- 
dotal character  gave  way,  with  every  other  consideration, 
to  the  present  rage  of  the  people. 

Tlie  queen,  to  avail  herself  of  the  prevail-  xhe  kins 
ing  delusion,  summoned,  in  the  king  s  name,  ilnhroneti. 
a  parliament  at  Westminster ;  where,  together  with  the 
power  of  her  army,  and  t!ie  authority  of  her  partisans 
among  the  barons,  who  were  concerned  to  secure  their 
past  treasons  by  committing  new  acts  of  violence  against 
their  sovereign,  she  expected  to  be  seconded  by  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  instruments,  and 
the  least  answerable  for  their  excesses.  A  i^?;. 
charge  was  drawn  up  against  die  king,  in  13"'  J»n. 
which,  even  though  it  was  framed  by  his  inveterate 
enemies,  nothing  but  his  narrow  genius,  or  his  misfor- 
tunes, were  objected  to  him  :  for  the  greatest  malice  found 
no  p.irticular  crime  with  which  it  could  reproach  this  un- 
happy prince.  He  was  accused  of  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, of  wasting  his  time  in  idle  amusements,  of  neglect- 
ing public  business,  of  being  swayed  by  evil  counsellors, 
of  having  lost,  by  his  misconduct,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  part  of  Guienne  ;  and  to  swell  the  charge,  even  the 
death  of  some  barons,  and  the  imprisonment  of  some  pre- 
lates, convicted  of  treason,  were  laid  to  his  account.*  It 
was  in  vain,  amidst  the  violence  of  arms  and  tumult  of 
the  people,  to  appeal  either  to  law  or  to  reason :  the  depo- 
sition of  the  king,  without  any  appearing  opposition,  was 
voted  by  parliament :  the  prince,  already  declared  re- 
gent by  his  party,'  wSs  placed  on  the  throne  :  and  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  Edward  at  Kenilworth,  to  require 
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his  resiKiiation,  wliicli  menaces  and  terror  soon  extorted 
from  lum. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  the  people,  however  corrupt- 
ed bv  the  hu-baritv  of  the  times,  still  further  inflamed  by 
faction,  could  for  ever  remain  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
nature.  Here,  a  wile  had  first  deserted,  next  mvaded,  and 
then  dethroned  her  husband  ;  had  made  her  minor  son  an 
instrument  in  this  unnatural  treatment  of  his  father ;  had, 
by  lyinK  pretences,  seduced  the  nation  into  a  rebellion 
ajiainst  their  sovereiirn  ;  had  pushed  them  into  violence 
and  cruelties  that  had  dishonoured  them :  all  those  cir- 
cumstances were  so  odious  in  themselves,  and  formed 
such  a  complicated  scene  of  guilt,  that  tlie  least  reflection 
sufticed  to  open  men's  eyes,  and  make  them  detest  this 
flagrant  infringement  of  every  public  and  private  duty. 
The  suspicions  which  soon  arose  of  Isabella's  criminal 
commerce  with  Mortimer,  the  proofs  which  daily  broke 
out  of  this  part  of  her  guilt,  increased  the  general  abhor- 
rence against  her  ;  and  her  hypocrisy,  in  publicly  bewail- 
ing with  tears  the  king's  unhappy  fate,"  was  not  able  to 
deceive  even  ilie  most  stupid  and  most  prejudiced  of  her 
adherents.  In  pronortion  as  the  queen  became  the  object 
of  public  hatred,  tlie  dethroned  monarch,  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  her  crimes  and  her  ambition,  was  regarded 
with  pity,  with  friendship,  with  veneration :  and  men 
became  sensible,  that  all  his  misconduct,  which  faction 
had  so  much  exaggerated,  had  been  owing  to  the  unavoid- 
able weakness,  not  to  any  voluntary  depravity,  of  his 
character.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  now  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
to  whose  custody  he  had  been  committed,  was  soon  touch- 
ed with  those  generous  sentiments ;  and  besides  using 
his  prisoner  with  gentleness  and  humanity,  he  was  sus- 
pected to  have  entertained  still  more  honourable  inten- 
tions in  his  favour.  The  king,  therefore,  was  taken  from 
his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and 
Mautravers,  and  Gournay,  who  were  intrusted  alternately, 
each  for  a  month,  with  the  charge  of  guarding  him.  While 
he  was  in  the  custody  of  Berkeley,  he  was  still  treated 
with  the  gentleness  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfortunes  ; 
but  when  the  turn  of  Mautravers  and  Gournay  came, 
every  species  of  indimity  was  practised  against  him,  as 
if  their  intention  had  oeen  to  break  entirely  the  prince's 
spirit,  and  to  employ  his  sorrows  and  afilictions,  instead  of 
more  violent  and  more  dangerous  expedients,  for  the  in- 
struments of  his  murder."  It  is  reported,  that  one  day, 
when  Edward  was  to  be  shaved,  they  ordered  cold  and 
dirty  water  to  be  brought  from  the  ditch  for  that  purpose ; 
and  when  he  desired  it  to  be  changed,  and  was  still  denied 
Ins  request,  he  burst  into  tears,  which  bedewed  his  cheeks  ; 
and  he  exclaimed,  that,  in  spite  of  their  insolence,  he 
should  be  shaved  with  clean  and  warm  water."  But  as 
this  method  of  laying  Edward  in  his  grave  appeared  still 
too  slow  to  the  impatient  Mortimer,  he  secretly  sent  orders 
to  the  two  keepers,  who  were  at  his  devotion,  instantly  to 
despatch  him ;  and  these  ruffians  contrived  to  make  the 
manner  of  his  death  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  possible. 
Taking  advantage  of  Berkeley's  sickness,  in  whose  cus- 
tody he  then  was,  and  who  was  thereby  incapacitated 
from  attending  his  charge  ;'  they  came  to  Berkeley  castle, 
and  put  themselves  in  possession  of  the  king's  person. 
They  threw  him  on  a  bed ;  held  him  down 
violently  with  a  table,  which  they  flung  over 
him ;  thrust  into  his  fundament  a  red  hot 
iron,  which  they  inserted  through  a  horn ;  and  though 
the  outward  marks  of  violence  upon  his  person  were  pre- 
vented by  this  expedient,  the  hoiTid  deed  was  discovered 
to  all  the  guards  and  attendants  by  the  screams  with 
which  the  agonizing  king  filled  the  castle,  while  his 
bowels  were  consuming. 

Gournay  and  Mautravers  were  held  in  general  detesta- 
tion ;  and  when  the  ensuing  revolution  in  England  threw 
their  protectors  from  power,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  for' their  safety  by  flying  the  kingdom.  Gournay 
was  afterwards  seized  at  Marseilles,  delivered  over  to  the 
Seneschal  of  Guienne,  put  on  board  a  ship  wiUi  a  view  of 
carrying  him  to  England  ;  but  he  was  beheaded  at  sea, 
by  secret  orders,  as  was  supposed,  from  some  nobles  and 
prelates  in  England,  anxious  to  prevent  any  discovery 
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which  he  might  make  of  his  accomplices.  Mautravers 
concealed  himself  for  several  years  in  (iermany ;  but 
having  found  means  of  rendering  some  service  to  Edward 
III.  he  ventured  to  approach  his  person,  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  him,  submitted  to  mercy,  and  received 
a  pardon.z 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  man  more  in-  ,.■  . 
nocent  and  inoft'ensive  than  the  unhappy 
king  whose  tragical  death  we  have  related ;  nor  a  prince 
less  fitted  for  governing  that  fierce  and  turbulent  people 
subjected  to  his  authority.  He  was  obliged  to  devolve 
on  others  the  weightof  government,  which  he  had  neither 
ability  nor  inclination  to  bear :  the  same  indolence  and 
want  of  penetration  led  him  to  make  choice  of  ministers 
and  favourites  who  were  not  always  the  best  (jualified  for 
the  trust  committed  to  them :  the  seditious  grandees, 
pleased  with  his  weakness,  yet  complaining  of  it,  under 
pretence  of  attacking  his  ministers,  insulted  his  person 
and  invaded  his  authority  :  and  the  impatient  populace, 
mistaking  the  source  of  their  grievances,  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  the  king,  and  increased  the  public  disorders 
by  their  faction  and  violence.  It  was  in  vain  to  look  for 
jirotection  from  the  laws,  whose  voice,  always  feeble  in 
those  times,  was  not  heard  amidst  the  din  of  arms  :  what 
could  not  defend  the  king  was  less  able  to  give  shelter  to 
any  of  the  people  :  the  whole  machine  of  government  was 
torn  in  pieces  with  fury  and  violence  :  and  men,  instead 
of  regretting  the  manners  of  their  aee,  and  the  form  of 
their  constitution,  which  required  the  most  steady  and 
most  skilful  hand  to  conduct  them,  imputed  all  errors  to 
the  person  wlio  had  the  misfortune  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  reins  of  empire. 

But  though  such  mistakes  are  natural  and  almost  un- 
avoidable, while  the  events  are  recent,  it  is  a  shameful 
delusion  in  modern  historians,  to  imaeine  that  all  the 
ancient  princes  who  were  unfortunate  in  their  government, 
were  also  tyrannical  in  their  conduct,  and  that  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  iieople  always  proceeded  from  some  invasion 
of  their  privileges  by  the  monarch.  Even  a  great  and  a 
good  king  was  not,  in  that  age,  secure  against  faction  and 
rebellion,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Henry  II. ;  but  a  great 
king  had  the  best  chance,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  history  of 
the  same  period,  for  quelling  and  subduing  them.  Com- 
pare the  reigns  and  characters  of  Edward  I.  and  II.  The 
father  made  several  violent  attempts  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people:  his  barons  opposed  him:  he  was  obliged, 
at  least  found  it  prudent,  to  submit :  but  as  they  dreaded 
his  valour  and  abilities,  they  were  content  with  reasonable 
satisfaction,  and  pushed  no  further  their  advantages  against 
him.  The  facility  and  weakness  of  the  son,  not  his  vio- 
lence, threw  every  thing  into  confusion  :  the  laws  and 
government  were  overturned  :  an  attempt  to  reinstate 
them,  was  an  unpardonable  crime :  and  no  atonement, 
but  the  deposition  and  tragical  death  of  the  king  himself, 
could  give  those  barons  contentment.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  constitution  which  depended  so  much  on  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  prince,  must  necessarily,  in  many  of 
its  parts,  be  a  government  of  will,  not  of  laws.  But  always 
to  tnrow,  without  distinction,  the  blame  of  all  disorders 
upon  the  sovereign,  would  introduce  a  fatal  error  in  poli- 
tics, and  serve  as  a  perpetual  apology  for  treason  and  re- 
bellion :  as  if  the  turbulence  of  the  great,  and  madness 
of  the  people,  were  not,  equally  with  the  tyranny  of  princes, 
evils  incident  to  human  society,  and  no  less  carefully  to 
be  guarded  against  in  every  well-regulated  constitution. 

While  these  abominable  scenes  passed  in   nii5„iianeous 
England,  the  theatre  of  France  was  stained   transactiniis 
with  a  wickedness  equally  barbarous,  and   re'ign" ' "^ 
still  more  public  and  deliberate.    Tlie  order 
of  knights  templars  had  arisen  during  the  first  fervour  of 
the  Crusades ;  and  uniting  the  two  qualities,  the  most 
popular  in  that  age,  devotion  and  valour,  and  exercising 
both  in  the  most  popular  of  all  enterprises,  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  Land,  they  had  made  rapid  advances  in  credit 
and  authority,  and' had  acquired,  from  the  piety  of  the 
faithful,  ample  possessions  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
es])ecially  in  France.    Their  great  riches,  joined  to  the 
course  of  time,  had,  by  degrees,  relaxed  the  severity  of 
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these  virtues ;  and  the  templars  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
lost  that  popuhu'ity  whicli  first  raised  tlieni  to  honour  and 
distinction.  Acquainted,  from  experience,  with  the  fatii;ues 
and  dan.i;ers  of  those  fruitless  expeditions  to  the  East, 
thev  rather  chose  to  enjoy  in  ease  their  opulent  revenues 
in  Europe  ;  ;md  beinyaU  men  of  birth,  educated,  accord- 
ips;  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  without  any  tincture  of 
letters,  tliey  scorned  the  ignoble  occupations  of  a  monastic 
life,  and  passed  their  time  wholly  in  the  foshionable  amuse- 
ments of  huntini;,  gallantry,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Their  rival  order,  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
po\-erty  had  as  vet  preserved  them  from  like  corruptions, 
still  distinguished  tlieniselves  bv  their  enterprises  against 
the  infidels,  and  succeeded  to  all  the  popularity,  which 
was  lost  by  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  the  templars. 
But  thougli  these  reasons  had  weakened  tlie  foundations 
of  this  order,  once  so  celebrated  and  revered,  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  tlieir  destruction  proceeded  from  the  cruel  and 
\-indictive  spirit  of  Philip  the  Fair,  wlio,  having  enter- 
tained a  private  disgust  against  some  eminent  templars, 
determined  to  gratify  at  once  his  avidity  and  revenge,  by 
involving   the  whole  order   in   an  undistinguished  ruin. 
On  no  better  information  than  that  of  two  knights,  con- 
demned by  their  superiors  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for 
their  vices"  and  profligacy,  he  ordered  on  one  day  all  the 
templars  in  France  to  be  committed  to  prison,  and  im- 
puted to  them  such  enormous  and  absurd  crimes,  as  are 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  destroy  all  the  credit  of  the  ac- 
cusation.   Besides  their  being  universally  charged  with 
murder,  robbery,  and  vices  the  most  shocking  to  nature; 
every  one,  it  was  pretended,  whom  they  received  into  tlieir 
order,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  Saviour,  to  spit  upon 
the  cross,'^  and  to  join  to  this  impiety,  the  superstition  of 
worshipping  a  gilded  head,  which  was  secretly  kept  in 
one  of  their  houses  at  Marseilles.    They  also  initiated,  it 
was  said,  every  candidate  by  such  infamous  rites,  as  could 
serve  to  no  other  purpose,  tlian  to  degrade  the  order  in  his 
eyes,  and  destroy  for  ever  the  authority  of  all  his  superiors 
over  him.''     Above  a  hundred  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen 
were  put  to  the  question,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a 
confession  of  their  guilt :  the  more  obstinate  perished  in 
the  hands  of  tlieir  tormentors  :  several,  to  procure  imme- 
diate ease,  in  the  violence  of  their  agonies,  acknowledged 
whatever  was  required  of  them  :  forged  confessions  were 
imputed  to  others  :  and  Philip,  as  if  their  guilt  were  now 
certain,  proceeded  to  a  confiscation  of  all  their  treasures. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  templars  relieved  from  their  tor- 
tures, than,  preferring  the  most  cruel  execution  to  a  life 
with  infamy,  they  disavowed  their  confessions,  e-xclaimed 
against  the  forgeries,  justified  the  innocence  of  their  order, 
and  appealed  to  all  the  gallant  actions  performed  by  them 
in  ancient  or  later  times,  as  a  full  apology  for  their  con- 
duct.   The  tyrant,  enraged  at  this  disappointment,  and 
thinking  himself  now  engaged  in  honour  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, ordered  fifty-four  of  them,  whom  lie  branded  as 
relapsed  heretics,  to  perisliby  the  punishment  of  fire  in  his 
capital :  great  numbers  expired,  after  a  like  manner,  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  when  he  found  that  the 
perseverance  of  these  unhappy  victims  in  justifying  to  the 
last  their  innocence,  had   made  deep   impression  on  tlie 
spectators,  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  constancy  of 
the  templars  by  new  inhumanities.     The  grand  master  of 
the  order,  John  de  Molay,  and  another  areat  officer,  brother 
to  the  sovereign  of  Dauphiny,  were  conducted  to  a  scaffold, 
erected  before  the  church  of  Notredame,  at  Piiris  ;  a  full 
pardon  was  offered  them  on  the  one  hand ;  tlie  fire,  des- 
aned  for  their  execution,  was  shown  them  on  the  other  : 
these  gallant  nobles  still  persisted  in  the  jirotestalions  of 
their  own  innocence,  and  that  of  their  order ;  and  were 
instantly  hurried  into  the  flames  by  the  executioner."' 

In  all  this  barbarous  injustice,  Clement  V.  who  was  the 
creature  of  Philip,  and  then  resided  in  France,  fully  con- 
curred ;  and  without  examining  a  witness,  or  making  any 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  facts,  he,  summarily,  by  the 
plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  abolished  the  whole 
order.    Tlie  templars,  all  over  Europe,  were  thrown  into 
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prison ;  their  conduct  underwent  a  strict  scratuiy  ;  the 
power  of  their  enemies  still  pursued  and  oppressed  them; 
hut  no  where,  except  in  France,  were  the  smallest  traces 
of  tlieir  guilt  pretended  to  be  found.  England  sent  an 
ample  testimony  of  their  piety  and  morals ;  but  as  the 
order  was  now  "annihilated,  the  knights  were  distributed 
into  several  convents,  and  their  possessions  were,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Pope,  transferred  to  the  order  of  St.  John.* 
We  now  proceed  to  relate  some  other  detached  transactions 
of  the  present  period. 

The  kingdom  of  England  was  afflicted  with  a  grievous 
famine  during  several  years  of  this  reign.  Perpetual  rains 
and  cold  weather  not  only  destroyed  the  harvest,  but  bred 
a  mortality  among  the  cattle,  andraised  every  kind  of  food 
to  an  enormous  price.'  The  parliament,  in  1315,  endea- 
voured to  fix  more  moderate  rates  to  commodities;  not 
sensible  that  such  an  attempt  was  impracticable,  and  that, 
were  it  possible  to  reduce  the  price  of  provisions  by  any 
other  expedient  than  by  introducing  plenty,  nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious  an"d  destructive  to  the  public.  Where 
the  produce  of  a  year,  for  instance,  falls  so  far  short,  as  to 
afford  full  subsistence  only  for  nine  months,  the  only  ex- 
pedient for  making  it  last  all  the  twelve,  is  to  raise  the 
prices,  to  put  the  people  by  that  means  on  short  allow- 
ance, and  oblige  them  to  save  their  food  till  a  more  plenti- 
ful season.  But,  in  reality,  the  increase  of  prices  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  scai'city ;  and  laws,  instead  of 
preventing  it,  only  aggravate  the  evil  by  cramping  and  re- 
straining commerce."  The  parliament  accordingly,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  repealed  their  ordinance,  which  they  had 
found  useless  and  burdensome.' 

The  prices  affixed  by  the  parliament  are  somewhat  re- 
markable :  three  poun'ds  twelve  shillings  of  our  present 
money  for  the  best  stalled  ox ;  for  other  oxen,  two  nounds 
eight  "shillings  :  a  fat  hog  of  two  years  old,  ten  shillings  : 
a  fat  wether  unshoni,  a  crown;  if  shorn,  three  shillings 
and  six-pence  :  a  fat  goose,  seven-pence  halfiienny  :  a  fat 
capon,  six-pence  :  a  fat  hen,  three-pence  :  two  chickens, 
three-pence :  four  pig«ons,  three-pence :  two  dozen  of 
eggs,  three-pence.g  If  we  consider  these  prices,  we  shall 
find  that  butcher's  meat,  in  this  time  of  great  scarcity, 
must  still  have  been  sold,  by  the  parliamentary  ordinance, 
three  times  cheaper  than  our  middling  prices  at  present: 
poultry  somewhat  lower  ;  because,  being  now  considered 
as  a  delicacy,  it  has  risen  beyond  its  proportion.  In  the 
country  places  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  delicacies 
bear  no  price,  poultry  is  at  present  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
than  butcher's  meat.  But  the  inference  I  would  draw 
from  the  comparison  of  prices  is  still  more  considerable  : 
I  suppose  that  the  rates,  affixed  by  parliament,  were  in- 
ferior to  the  usual  market  prices  in  those  years  of  famine 
and  mortalitv  of  cattle  ;  and  that  these  commodities,  in- 
stead of  a  third,  had  really  risen  to  half  of  the  present 
value.  But  the  famine  at  "that  time  was  so  consuming, 
that  wheat  was  sometimes  sold  for  above  four  pounds  ten 
shillings  a  quarter,!'  usually  for  three  pounds ; '  that  is, 
twice  our  middling  prices  :  "a  certain  proof  of  the  wretched 
state  of  tillage  in  those  ages.  We  formerly  found,  that  the 
middling  price  of  com  in  that  period  was  half  of  the  pre- 
sent price  ;  while  the  middling  price  of  cattle  was  only  an 
eighth  part :  we  here  find  the  same  immense  dispropor- 
tion in  years  of  scarcity.  It  may  thence  be  inferred  with 
certainty,  that  the  raismg  of  corn  was  a  species  of  manu- 
factory, which  feyv  in  that  age  could  practise  with  advan- 
tage :  and  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  other  manufactures 
more  refined  were  sold,  even  beyond  tlieir  present  prices  : 
at  least  there  is  a  demonstration  for  it  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  from  the  rates  affixed  to  scarlet  and  other 
broad  cloth  by  act  of  parliament.  During  all  those  times, 
it  was  usual  for  the  princes  and  great  nobility  to  make  set- 
tlements of  their  velvet  beds  and  silken  robes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  of  their  estates  and  manors.!'  In  the  list  of 
jewels  and  plate  which  had  belonged  to  the  ostentatious 
"Oavaston,  and  which  the  king  recovered  from  the  F^arl  of 
Lancaster,  aftet  the  murder  of  that  fiivourite,  we  find  some 
embroidered  girdles,  flowered  shirts,  and  silk  waistcoats.' 
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It  was  aftcnvards  one  article  of  accusation  amiiist  lliat 
potent  and  opulent  earl,  when  he  was  put  to  death,  that 
he  had  purlonied  some  of  that  finery  of  Gavaston  s.  Ihe 
ignorance  of  those  a^es  in  manufactures,  and  still  more, 
their  unskilful  husbandry,  seem  a  clear  proof,  that  the 
country  was  then  far  from  being  populous. 

All  trade  and  manufactures  indeed  were  then  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  The  onlv  country  in  tlie  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  tliev"  stem  to'  have  risen  to  any  tolerable 
degree  of  improvement,  was  Flanders.  When  Robert, 
Eail  of  that  country,  was  applied  to  by  the  kiuf:,  and  na.s 
desired  to  break  off"  commerce  with  the  Scots,  w;hom  Ed- 
ward called  his  rebels,  and  represented  as  excommunicated 
on  that  account  bv  the  church,  the  earl  replied,  that  Flan- 
ders was  always  considered  as  common,  and  free  and  open 
to  all  nations.'" 

'File  petition  of  the  elder  Spenser  to  parliament,  coni- 
pliuiiing  of  the  devastation  committed  on  his  lands  by  the 
barons,  contains  several  particulars  which  are  curious,  and 
discover  the  manners  of  the  age."  He  alBrrns,  that  they 
had  ravaged  sixty-three  manors  belonging  to  him,  and  he 
makes  his  losses  amount  to  46,000  pounds ;  that  is,  to 
l.'?8,000  of  our  present  money.  Among  other  particulars, 
he  enumerates  28,000  shcep,"lOOO  oxen  and  heifers,  1200 
cows  with  their  breed  for  two  years,  560  cart  horses,  2000 
hogs ;  together  with  600  bacons,  80  carcasses  of  beef,  and 
600  muttons  in  the  larder;  ten  tuns  of  cider,  arms  for 
200  men,  and  other  warlike  engines  and  provisions.  Tlie 
plain  inference  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  Spenser's  vast 
estate,  as  well  as  the  estates  of  the  other  nobility,  was 
farmed  by  the  landlord  himself,  managed  by  his  stewards 
or  bailifts,  and  cultivated  by  his  villains.  Little  or  none 
of  It  was  let  on  lease  to  husbandmen :  its  produce  was 
consumed  in  rustic  hospitality  by  the  baron  or  his  officers: 
a  great  number  of  idle  retainers',  ready  for  any  disorder  or 
mischief,  were  maintained  by  him  :  all  who  lived  upon  his 
estate  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal :  instead  of  apply- 
ing to  courts  of  justice,  he  usually  sought  redress  by  open 
force  and  violence  :  the  great  nob'ilitv  were  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendent potentates,  who,  if  they  su'bmitted  to  any  regu- 
lations at  all,  were  less  governed  by  the  municip:il  law, 
than  by  a  rude  species  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  method 
in  which  we  find  they  treated  the  king's  favourites  and 
ministers,  is  a  proof  of  their  usual  way  of  dealing  with 
each  other.  A  party  which  complains  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  ministers,  ought  naturally  to  affect  a  great 
regard  for  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  maintain,  at 
least,  the  appearance  of  justice  in  their  proceedings :  yet 
those  barons,  when  discontented,  came  to  parliament  with 
an  armed  force,  constrained  the  king  to  assent  to  their  mea- 
sures, and  without  any  trial,  or  witness,  or  comnction, 
passed,  from  the  pretended  notoriety  of  facts,  an  act  of 
banishment  or  attainder  agaiust  the  minister,  which,  on 
the  first  revolution  of  fortune,  was  reversed  by  like  expe- 
dients. The  parliament,  during  factious  times,  was  nothing 
but  the  organ  of  present  jKjwer.  Though  the  persons,  of 
whom  it  was  chiefly  composed,  seemed  to  enjoy  great 
independence,  they  really  possessed  no  true  liberty ;  and 
the  security  of  each  individual  among  them,  was  not  so 
much  derived  from  the  general  protection  of  law,  as  from 
his  own  private  power  and  that  of  his  confederates.  The 
authority  of  the  monarch,  though  far  from  absolute,  was 
irregular,  and  might  often  reach  him  :  Oie  current  of  a 
faction  might  overwhelm  him  :  a  hundred  considerations, 
of  lienefils  and  injuries,  friendships  and  animosities,  hopes 
and  fears,  were  able  to  influence  nis  conduct ;  and  amidst 
these  motives,  a  regard  to  equity  and  law  and  justice  was 
commonly,  in  those  rude  ages,  of  little  moment.  Nor  did 
any  man'entertain  thoughts  of  opposing  present  power, 
who  did  not  deem  himself  strong  enough  to  dispute  the 
field  with  it  by  force,  and  was  not  prepared  to  give  battle 
to  the  sovereign  or  the  ruling  party. 

Before  I  conclude  this  reign,  I  cannot  forbear  making 
another  remark,  drawn  from  the  detail  of  losses  given  in 
by  the  elder  Spenser :  particularly,  the  great  quantity  of 
salted  meat  which  he  had  in  his"  larder,  600  bacons,  80 
carcasses  of  beef,  600  muttons.    We  may  observe  that 
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the  outrage  of  which  he  complained  began  after  tlic  third 
of  May,  or  the  eleventh,  new  style,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  paper.  It  is  easy  therefore  to  conjecture,  yvhat  a 
vast  store  of  the  same  kind  he  must  have  laid  up  at  the 
beginning  of  winter ;  and  we  may  draw  a  new  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  wretched  state  of  ancient  husbandry, 
which  could  not  provide  subsistence  for  the  cattle  during 
winter,  .even  in  such  a  temperate  climate  as  the  south  of 
England  :  for  Spenser  had  but  one  manor  so  far  north  as 
Yorkshire.  There  being  few  or  no  enclosures,  except  per- 
haps for  deer,  no  sown  grass,  little  hay,  and  no  other 
resource  for  feeding  cattle ;  the  barons,  as  well  as  the 
people,  were  obliged  to  kill  and  salt  their  oxen  and  sheep 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  before  they  became  lean  upon 
the  common  pasture ;  a  precaution  still  practised  with 
regard  to  oxen  in  the  least  cultivated  parts  of  this  island. 
The  salting  of  mutton  is  a  miserable  expedient,  \yhich  has 
every  where  been  long  disused.  From  this  circunistimce, 
however  trivial  in  appearance,  may  be  drawn  important 
inferences  with  regard  to  the  domestic  economy  and  man- 
ner of  life  in  those  ages. 

The  disorders  of  the  times,  from  foreign  vrars  and  in- 
testine dissensions,  but  above  all,  the  cruel  famine,  which 
obliged  the  nobility  to  dismiss  many  of  their  retainers, 
increased  the  number  of  robbers  in  tlie  kingdom  ;  and  no 
place  was  secure  from  their  incursions."  Tliey  met  in 
troops  like  armies,  and  overran  the  country.  Two  cardi- 
nals themselves,  tlie  Pope's  legates,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  train  which  attended  them,  were  robbed,  and 
despoiled  of  their  goods  and  equipage,  when  they  travel- 
led on  the  highwav.P 

Among  the  other  wild  fancies  of  the  age,  it  was  ima- 
gined, that  the  persons  aff'ected  with  leprosy,  a  disease  at 
that  time  very  common,  probably  from  bad  diet,  had  con- 
spired with  tiie  Saracens  to  poison  all  the  springs  and 
fountains ;  and  men  being  glad  of  any  pretence  to  get  rid 
of  those  who  were  a  burden  to  them,  many  of  those  un- 
happy people  were  burnt  alive  on  this  chim'erical  imputa- 
tion." Several  Jews  also  were  punished  in  their  persons, 
and  their  goods  were  confiscated,  on  the  same  account.i 

Stowe,  in  his  sun-ev  of  London,  gives  us  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  hospitality  of  the  ancient  nobility  in  this 
period  :  it  is  taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  cofferer  or 
steward  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  contains  the 
expenses  of  that  earl  during  the  year  1313,  which  was 
not  a  year  of  famine.  For  the'  pantry,  buttery,  and 
kitcherj  3405  pounds.  For  369  pipes  of  red  wine,  and 
two  of  white,  104  pounds,  &c.  Tlie  whole  7309  pounds; 
that  is,  near  22,000  pounds  of  our  present  money ;  and 
making  allowance  for  the  cheapness  of  commodities,  near 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

I  have  seen  a  French  manuscript,  containing  accounts 
of  some  private  disbursements  of  tliis  king.  Tliere  is  an 
article,  among  others,  of  a  crown  paid  to  one  for  making 
the  king  laugh.  To  judge  by  the  events  of  the  reign,  this 
ought  not  to  have  been  an  easy  undertaking. 

This  king  left  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters :  Edward,  his  eldest  son  and  successor ;  John,  created 
afterwards  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  died  young  at  Perth ; 
Jane,  aftemards  married  to  David  Bruce,  Ring  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  Eleanor,  married  to  Reginald,  Count  ot  Guel- 
dres. 


CHAP.  XV. 
EDWARD  HI. 

War»ilhScollai.d-Ex€cotion  of  the  Iff'  °f  ^i°'-EX,"kiD?dom- 
timer.   Earl  of  .''^-^-f  ?!V?L?^Kpl«<roJ  ir  .l^r  vil°^ 

iT::j"JiU,  ScUSd'^ap'ltSy  of  tht^king  of  Scols-Calais  taken. 

The  violent  party,  which  had  taken  arms  A  n.  nc7. 
a"ainst  Edward  1 1',  and  finally  deposed  that  «""  J>"- 
unfortunate  monarch,  deemed  it  requisite  for  their  future 
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security  to  pay  so  f.ir  an  exterior  obeisance  to  the  law,  as 
to  desire  a  parliamentary  indemnity  for  all  tlieir  illejral 
proceedings ;  on  account  of  the  necessity,  which  it  was 
pretended  they  lay  under,  of  employing  force  against  the 
Spensers  and  other  evil  counsellors,  enemies  of  the  king- 
dom. All  the  attainders  also,  wliich  had  passed  ag^iinst 
the  Eail  of  Lancaster  and  his  adherents,  when  the  chance 
of  war  turrjed  asainst  them,  were  easily  reversed  during 
the  triumph  of  their  party ;»  and  tlie  Spensers,  whose  for- 
mer attainder  had  been  reversed  by  parliament,  were  now 
again,  in  this  change  of  fortune,  condemned  hv  the  votes 
of  their  enemies.  A  council  of  regency  was  likewise  ap- 
pointed bv  parliament,  consisting  of  twelve  persons  ;  five 
prelates,  t1ie  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford ;  and 
seven  lay  peers,  the  Earls  of  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Surrey, 
and  the  Lords  Wake,  Ingham,  Piercy,  and  Ross.  The 
Earl  of  Lancaster  was  appointed  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  king's  person.  But  though  it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
])ect,  that,  as  the  weakness  of  the  former  king  had  given 
reins  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  great  domestic 
tranouillitv  would  not  prevail  during  the  present  mmority, 
the  hrst  (iisturbance  arose  firom  an  invasion  by  foreign 
enemies. 

War  with  Scot-  Tlie  King  of  Scots,  declining  in  years  and 
land.  health,  but  retaining  still  that  martial  spirit 
which  had  raised  his  nation  from  the  lowest  ebb  of  for- 
tune, deemed  the  present  opportunity  favourable  for  in- 
festing England.  He  first  made  an  attempt  on  tlie  castle 
of  Norham,  in  which  he  was  disappointed  ;  he  then  col- 
lected an  ai'iny  of  25,000  men  on  tne  frontiers,  and  having 
given  the  command  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Lord 
Douglas,  threatened  an  incursion  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties. The  English  regency,  after  trying  in  vain  every  ex- 
pedient to  restore  peace  with  Scotland,  made  vigorous 
jireparations  for  war ;  and  besides  assembling  an  English 
army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men,  they  invited  back  John 
of  Haiuault,  and  some  foreign  cav;i!ry,  whom  they  had 
dismissed,  and  whose  discipline  and  arms  had  appeared 
superior  to  those  of  their  own  country.  Young  Edward 
himself,  burning  witli  a  passion  for  military  fame,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  these  numerous  forces,  and  marched  tirom 
Durham,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  in  quest  of 
the  enemy,  who  nad  already  broken  into  the  frontiers,  and 
were  laying  every  thing  waste  around  them. 

Murray  and  Douglas  were  the  two  most  celebrated  war- 
riors, bred  in  the  long  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and 
English ;  and  their  forces,  trained  in  the  same  school,  and 
inured  to  hardships,  fatigues,  and  dangers,  were  perfectly 
qualified,  by  their  habits  and  manner  of  life,  for  that  de- 
sultory and  destructive  war  which  they  carried  into  Eng- 
land. Except  a  body  of  about  4000  cavalrv,  well  armed, 
and  fit  to  make  a  steady  impression  in  battle,  the  rest  of 
the  armv  were  light-armed  troops,  mounted  on  small 
horses,  which  found  subsistence  every  where,  and  carried 
them  with  rapid  and  unexpected  marches,  whether  they 
meant  to  commit  depredations  on  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants, or  to  attack  an  armed  enemy,  or  to  retreat  into  their 
own  country.  Their  whole  equipace  consisted  of  a  bag  of 
oatmeal,  which,  as  a  supply  in  case  of  necessity,  each  sol- 
dier carried  behind  him  ;  together  with  a  light  plate  of  iron, 
on  which  he  instantly  baked  tlie  meal  into  a  cake  in  the 
open  fields.  But  his  chief  subsistence  was  the  cattle  which 
he  seized ;  and  his  cookery  was  as  expeditious  as  all  his 
other  operations.  After  flaying  the  animal,  he  placed  the 
skin,  loose  and  hanging  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  upon  some 
stakes  ;  he  poured  water  into  it,  kindled  a  fire  below,  and 
thus  made  it  serve  as  a  caldron  for  the  boiling  of  his 
victuals.'' 

The  chief  difficulty  which  Edward  met  with,  after  com- 
posing some  dangerous  frays,  which  broke  out  between 
his  foreign  forces  and  the  English,'^  was  to  come  up  with 
an  army  so  rapid  in  its  marches,  and  so  little  encumbered 
in  its  motions.  Though  the  flame  and  smoke  of  burning 
villages  directed  him  sufficiently  to  the  place  of  their  en- 
campment, he  found,  upon  hurrying  thittier,  that  they  had 
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alreadv  dislodged  ;  and  he  soon  discovered,  by  new  marks 
of  devastation,  that  they  had  removed  to  some  distant 
uuarter.  After  harassing  his  army  during  some  time  in 
tnis  fruitless  chase,  he  advanced  northwards,  and  crossed 
the  Tyne,  with  a  resolution  of  awaiting  them  on  their  re- 
turn homewards,  and  taking  vengeance  for  all  their  depre- 
dations.d  But  that  whole  country  was  alreadv  so  much 
wasted  by  their  frequent  incursions,  that  it  could  not  aflbrd 
subsistence  to  his  army  ;  and  he  was  obliged  again  to  re- 
turn southwards,  and  change  his  plan  of  operations.  He 
had  now  lost  all  track  of  the  enemy  ;  and  thougli  he  pro- 
mised t'le  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  any  one 
who  should  bring  an  account  of  their  motions,  he  remained 
unactive  some  days,  before  he  received  any  intelligence  of 
them.'  He  found  at  last  that  they  had  fixed  their  camp 
on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Ware,  as  if  they  intended  to 
await  a  battle ;  but  their  prudent  leaders  had  chosen  the 
ground  with  such  judgment,  that  the  English,  on  their  ap- 
proach, saw  it  impracticable,  without  temerity,  to  cross  the 
river  in  their  front,  and  attack  them  in  their  present  situa- 
tion. Edward,  impatient  for  revenge  and  glory,  here  sent 
them  a  defiance,  and  challenged  them,  if  they  dared,  to 
meet  him  in  an  equal  field,  and  trj-  the  fortune  of  arms. 
The  bold  spirit  of  Douglas  could  ill  brook  this  bravado, 
and  he  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge ;  but  he 
was  overruled  by  Murray,  who  replied  to  Edward,  that  he 
never  took  the  counsel  of  an  enemy  in  any  of  his  opera- 
tions. The  king  therefore  kept  still  his  position  opposite 
to  the  Scots,  and  daily  expected,  that  necessity  would 
oblige  them  to  change  their  quarters,  and  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  overwhelming  them  with  superior  forces. 
After  a  few  days,  they  suddenly  decsimped,  and  marched 
further  up  the  river ;  but  still  posted  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  if  the 
enemy  should  venture  to  attack  them.f  Edward  insisted, 
that  all  hazards  should  be  run,  rather  than  allow  these 
ravagers  to  escape  with  impunity ;  but  Mortimer's  au- 
thority prevented  the  attack, and  opposed  itself  to  thev-alour 
of  the  young  monarch.  \\'hile  the  armies  lay  in  this  po- 
sition, an  incident  happened  which  had  well  nigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  English.  Douglas  having  gotten  the  word, 
and  surveyed  exactly  the  situation  of  the  English  camp, 
entered  it  secretly  in  the  night-time,  with  a  body  of  two 
hundred  determined  soldiers,  and  advanced  to  the  royal 
tent,  with  a  view  of  killing  or  carrying  ofl"  the  king,  in  the 
midst  of  his  army.  But  some  of  Edward's  attendants, 
awaking  in  that  critical  moment,  made  resistance;  his 
chaplain  and  chamberlain  sacrificed  their  lives  for  his 
safety  ;  the  king  himself,  afer  making  a  valorous  defence, 
escaped  in  the  dar'v  ;  and  Douglas,  haring  lost  the  greater 
p:!rt  of  his  followers,  was  glad  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  with 
the  remainder.?  Soon  after,  the  Scottish  anny  decamped 
without  noise  in  the  daad  of  night ;  and  having  thus  got- 
ten tlie  start  of  the  English,  arrived  without  further  loss  in 
their  own  country.  Edward  on  entering  the  place  of  the 
Scottish  encampment,  found  only  six  Englishmen,  whom 
the  enemy,  after  breaking  their  legs,  had  tied  to  trees,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  carrying  any  intelligence  to  their 
countrymen.'' 

The  king  was  highly  incensed  at  the  disappointment 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  first  enterprise,  and  at  the 
head  of  so  gallant  an  armv.  The  symptoms  which  he  had 
discovered  of  bravery  and  spirit  gave  extreme  satisfaction, 
and  were  regarded  as  sure  prognostics  of  an  illustrious 
reign  :  but  the  general  displeasure  fell  violently  on  ilorti- 
mer,  who  was  alreadv  the  object  of  public  odium :  and 
every  measure  which  lie  pursued  tended  to  aggravate,  be- 
yond all  bounds,  the  hatred  of  the  nation  both  against  him 
and  Queen  Isabella. 

When  the  council  of  regency  was  formed,  Mortimer, 
though  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  taken  no  care  to 
insure  a  place  in  it ;  but  this  semblance  of  moderation  was 
only  a  cover  to  the  most  iniquitous  and  most  ambitious 
projects.  He  rendered  that  council  entirely  useless,  by 
usurping  to  himself  the  whole  sovereign  authority ;  he 
settled  on  the  queen-dowager  the  greater  part  of  the  royal 
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revenues ;  he  never  consulted  either  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  or  the  nobility,  in  any  public  measure;  the  kinf; 
himself  was  so  besiejied  by  his  creatures,  that  no  access 
could  be  procured  to  him  ;  and  all  the  envy  which  had 
attended  Gavaston  and  Spenser  fell  much  more  deservedly 
on  the  new  favourite. 

Mortimer,  sensible  of  the  growing  hatred 
'  ■  "  ■  of  the  people,  thouuht  it  requisite,  on  any 
terms,  to  secure  peace  abroad  ;  and  he  entered  into  a  ne- 
gociation  with  Robert  Bruce  for  that  purpose.  As  the 
claim  of  superiority  in  England,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  had  tended  to  inflame  the  animosities  between  the 
two  nations,  Mortimer,  besides  stipulating  a  marriage 
between  Jane,  sister  of  Edw;u-d,  and  David,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Robert,  consented  to  resign  absolutely  this  claim, 
to  give  up  all  the  homages  done  bv  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment ana  nobility,  and  to  acknowledge  Robert  as  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Scotland.'  In  return  for  these 
advantages,  Robert  stipulated  the  payment  of  30,000 
marks  to  England.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  parlia- 
ment ; ''  but  was  nevertheless  the  source  of  great  discon- 
tent amoiii:  the  people,  who,  having  entered  zealously 
into  the  pretensions  of  Edward  I.  and  deeming  themselves 
disgraced  by  the  successful  resistance  made  by  so  inferior 
a  nation,  were  disappointed,  by  this  treaty,  in  all  future 
hopes  both  of  conquest  and  of  vengeance. 

The  princes  of  the  blood,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Lancas- 
ter, were  much  united  in  their  councils ;  and  Mortimer 
entertained  great  suspicions  of  their  desicrns  against  him. 
In  summoning  them  to  parliament,  he  strictly  prohibited 
them,  in  the  king's  name,  from  coming  attended  by  an 
armed  force,  an  illegal  but  usual  practice  in  that  age. 
The  three  earls,  as  they  apjwoached  to  Salisbury,  the 
place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  found, 
that  though  they  themselves,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
command,  had  brought  only  their  usual  retinue  witli 
them,  Mortimer  and  his  party  were  attended  by  all  their 
followers  in  arms,  and  tney  began  with  some  reason  to 
apprehend  a  dangerous  design  against  their  persons. 
They  retreated,  assembled  their  retainers,  and  were  re- 
turning with  an  army  to  take  vengeance  on  iSIortimer, 
when  the  weakness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  who  deserted 
the  common  cause,  obliged  Lancaster  also  to  make  his 
submissions.'  The  quarrel,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
prelates,  seemed  for  the  present  to  be  appeased. 

But  Mortimer,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
princes,  determined  to  have  a  victim ;  and 
the  simplicity,  with  tlie  good  intentions,  of  the  Earl  of 
Kent,  afforded  him  soon  after  an  opportunity  of  practis- 
ing upon  him.     By  himself  and  his  emissaries,  he  endea- 
voured to   persuade  that  prince,  that  his  brother.  King 
EdvvHrd,  was  still  alive,  and  detained   in    some    secret 
prison   in   England.     The  earl,  whose  remorses  for  the 
part  which  he  had  acted  ag-ainst  the  late  king,  jjrobably 
inclined  him  to  give  credit  to  this  intelligence,  entered 
into  a  design  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  of  re-mstating  him 
on  the  throne,  and   of  making  thereby  some  atonement 
for  the  injuries  which   he   himself  had    unwarily   done 
A  D  1330     '^'"^•'°     After  this  harmless  contrivance  had 
been  allowed   to  proceed  a  certain  length, 
the  earl  was  seized  by  Mortimer,  was  accused  before  the 
parliament,  and  condemned  by  those  slavish,  though  tur- 
bulent barons,  to  lose  his  life  and  fortune.    The  queen 
9ih  Mar  I       ^^^  Mortimer,  apprehensive  of  young  Ed- 
ExKuiioD  of  ward's  lenity  towards  his  uncle,  hurried  on 
htut'^''   °'  ^^^  execution,  and  the  prisoner  was  behead- 
ed next  day  :  but  so  general  was  the  affec- 
tion borne  him,  and  such  pity  prevailed  for  his  unhappy 
fate,  that  though  peers  had  been  easily  found  to  condemn 
him,  it  was  evening  before  his  enemies  could  find  an 
executioner  to  perform  the  office." 

The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  on  pretence  of  his  having  as- 
sented to  this  conspiracy,  was  soon  after  thrown  into 
prison  :  many  of  the  prelates  and  nobility  were  prose- 
cuted :  Mortimer  employed  this  engine  to  crush  all  his 
enemies,  and  to  enrich  himself  and  his  family  by  the  for- 
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feitures.  The  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  seized  for 
his  younger  son,  Geoffrey :  the  immense  fortunes  of  the 
Spcnsers  and  their  adherents  were  mostly  converted  to 
his  own  use :  he  affected  a  state  and  dignity  equal  or 
superior  to  the  royal :  his  power  became  formidable  to 
every  one  :  his  illegal  practices  were  daily  comjilained  of: 
and  all  parties,  forgetting  past  animosities,  conspired  in 
their  hatred  of  Mortimer. 

It  was  impossible  that  these  abuses  could 'long  escape 
the  observation  of  a  prince,  endowed  with  so  much  spirit 
and  judgment  as  young  Edward,  who,  being  now  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  feeling  himself  capable  of  governing, 
repined  at  being  held  in  fetters  by  this  insolent  minister. 
But  so  much  was  he  surrounded  bv  the  emissaries  of 
iMortimer,  that  it  behoved  him  to  conduct  the  project  for 
subverting  him  with  the  same  secrecy  and  precaution  as 
if  he  had  been  forming  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign. 
He  communicated  his  intentions  to  Lord  Montacute,  who 
engaged  the  Lords  IMolins  and  Clifford,  Sir  John  Nevil 
of  Hornby,  Sir  Edward  Boliun,  Ufford,  and  others,  to 
enter  into  their  views ;  and  llie  castle  of  Nottingham  was 
chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  enterprise.  Tlie  queen-dow- 
aL'er  and  Mortimer  lodged  in  that  fortress  :  the  king  also 
was  admitted,  though  with  a  few  only  of  his  attendants  : 
and  as  the  castle  was  strictly  guarded,  the  gates  locked 
every  evening,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  communicate  the  design  to  Sir  William 
Eland,  the  governor,  who  zealously  took  part  in  it.  By 
his  direction  the  king's  associates  were  admitted  through 
a  subterraneous  passage,  which  had  formerly  been  con- 
trived for  a  secret  outlet  from  the  castle,  but  was  now 
buried  in  rubbish ;  and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in 
his  power  to  make  resistance,  was  suddenly  seized  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  to  the  queen's."  A  parliament  was 
immediately  summoned  for  his  condemnation.  He  was 
accused  before  that  assembly  of  having  usurped  resal 
power  from  the  council  of  regency  appointed  bv  parlia- 
ment; of  havinsj  procured  the  death  of  the  late  ting;  of 
having  deceived  tne  Earl  of  Kent  into  a  conspiracy  to 
restore  that  prince  ;  of  having  solicited  and  obtained  ex- 
orbitant grants  of  the  royal  demesnes ;  of  having  dissi- 
pated the  public  treasure ;  of  secreting  20,000  marks  of 
the  money  paid  by  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  of  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.!"  The  parliament  condemned 
him,  from  the  supposed  notoriety  of  the  facts,  without 
trial,  or  hearing  his  answer,  or  examining  a  witness ;  and 
he  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elmes,  in  j.„j^j,,-jj 
the  neighbou'hood  of  London.  It  is  re-  Mortimer, 
markable  that  this  sentence  was,  near  twenty  29th  Nov. 
years  after,  reversed  by  parliament  in  favour  of  Morti- 
mer's son ;  and  the  reason  assigned  was  the  illegal  man- 
ner of  proceeding.!  The  principles  of  law  and  justice 
were  established  in  England,  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
prevent  any  iniquitous  sentence  against  a  person  obnox- 
ious to  the"  ruling  party ;  but  sufficient,  on  the  return  of 
his  credit,  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  serve  as  a  reason  or 
pretence  for  its  reversal. 

Justice  was  also  executed,  by  a  sentence  ^  ^  ^^^j 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  on  some  of  the  in- 
ferior criminals,  particularly  on  Simon  de  Bereford :  but 
the  barons  in  that  act  of  jurisdiction  entered  a  protest, 
that  though  they  had  tried  Bereford,  who  was  none  of 
their  peers,  they  should  not  for  the  future  be  obliged  to 
receive  any  such  indictment.  The  queen  was  confined  to 
her  own  house  at  Risings,  near  London  :  her  revenue  was 
reduced  to  4000  pounds  a  year :  ■■  and  though  the  king, 
during  the  remainder  of  he"r  life,  paid  her  a  decent  visit 
once  or  twice  a  year,  she  never  was  able  to  reinstate  her- 
self in  any  credit  or  authority. 

Edward  having  now  taken  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  applied  himself,  with  industry  and 
judgment,  to  redress  all  those  grievances  which  had  pro- 
ceeded either  from  want  of  authority  in  the  crown,  or 
fi-om  the  late  abuses  of  it.  He  issued  writs  to  the  judges, 
enjoining  them  to  administer  justice,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  arbitrary  orders  from  the  ministers :  and  as  the 
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robbers,  thieves,  murderers,  and  criminals  of  all  kinds, 
had,  during  the  course  of  public  convulsions,  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  degree,  and  were  openly  protected  by  the 
jrreat  barons,  who  made  use  of  them  a!;aiiist  their  eneiuies, 
the  kiufr,  after  exactins;  from  the  peers  a  solemn  promise 
m  parliament  that  they  would  break  off  all  connexions 
with  such  malefactors,*  set  himself  in  earnest  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Rlany  of  these  ganys  had  become  so  numerous 
as  to  require  his  own  presence  to  disperse  them ;  and  he 
exerted  both  courage  and  industry  in  executing  this 
salutary  ofHce.  The  ministers  of  justice,  from  his  exam- 
ple, employed  the  utmost  dilisence  in  discovering,  pur- 
suing, and  punishing  the  crimmals  ;  and  this  disorder 
was  by  degrees  corrected,  at  least  palliated  ;  the  utmost 
that  could  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  disease  hitherto 
inherent  in  the  constitution. 

In  proportion  as  the  government  acquired  authority  at 
home,  it  became  formidable  to  the  neignbouring  nations  ; 
and  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Edward  sought, and  soon  tbund, 
SiHie  of  an  opportunity  of  exerting  itself.  The  wise 
ScoiUiii.  and  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  who  had  recovered 
by  arms  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  had  fixed  it 
by  the  last  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  soon  after  died, 
and  left  David,  liis  son,  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Randolf,  Earl  of  Murray,  the  companion  of  all  his  vic- 
tories. It  had  been  stiuulated  in  this  treaty,  that  both  the 
Scottish  nobility,  who,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
wars,  enjoyed  lands  in  England,  and  the  English  who  in- 
herited estates  in  Scotland,  should  be  restored  to  their 
respective  possessions  : '  but  though  this  article  had  been 
executed  pretty  regularly  on  the  part  of  Edward,  Robert, 
who  observed  that  the"  estates  claimed  by  Englishmen 
were  much  more  numerous  and  valuable  tlian  the  others, 
either  thought  it  dangerous  to  admit  so  many  secret  ene- 
mies into  the  kingdom,  or  found  it  difficult  to  wrest  from 
his  own  followers  the  possession^  bestowed  on  them  as  the 
reward  of  former  services  ;  and  he  had  protracted  the  per- 
formance of  his  part  of  the  stipulation.  The  English 
nobles,  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  began  to  think 
of  a  remedy  ;  and  as  their  influence  was  great  in  the  nortii, 
their  enmity  alone,  even  though  unsupported  by  the  King 
of  England,  became  dangerous  to  the  minor  prince,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

A.  D  I3.3S  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  that  John  who 
was  crowned  King  of  Scotland,  had  been 
detained  some  time  a  prisoner  in  England  after  his  father 
was  released  ;  but  having  also  obtained  his  liberty,  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  resided  in  Normandy,  on  "his  patri- 
monial estate  in  that  country,  without  "any  thoughts  of 
reviving  the  claims  of  his  family  to  the  crow'n  of  Scotland. 
His  pretensions,  however  plausible,  had  been  so  strenu- 
ously abjured  by  the  Scots,  and  rejected  by  the  English, 
that  he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  private  person;  and 
he  had  been  thrown  nito  prison,  on  account  of  some  pri- 
vate offence  of  which  he  was  accused.  Lord  Beaumont,  a 
great  English  baron,  who,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  claimed 
the  earldom  of  Buchan  in  Scotland,"  found  him  in  this 
situation,  and  deeming  him  a  proper  instrument  for  his 
imrpose,  made  such  interest  with  the  King  of  France,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  consequences,  that  he  recovered  him 
his  liberty,  and  brought  him  over  with  him  to  England. 

The  injured  nobles,  possessed  of  such  a  head,  began  to 
think  of  vindicating  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  and 
they  applied  to  Edward  for  his  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance. But  there  were  several  reasons  which  deterred  the 
king  from  openly  avowing  their  enterprise.  In  his  treaty 
with  Scotland,  he  had  entered  into  a  bond  of  20,000 
))ounds,  payable  to  the  Pope,  if  within  four  years  he 
violated  the  peace  ;  and  as  the  term  was  not  yet  elapsed, 
he  dreaded  the  exacting  of  that  penalty  by  the  sovereiL'ii 
pontiff,  who  possessed  so  many  means  of  forcing  princes 
to  make  payment.  He  was  also  afraid  that  violence  and 
injustice  would  every  where  be  imputed  to  him,  if  he  at- 
tacked with  superior  force  a  minor  king,  and  a  brother-in- 
law,  whose  independent  title  had  so  lately  been  acknow- 
ledged by  a  solemn  treaty.  And  as  'the  Regent  of 
Scotland,  on  every  demanu  which  had   been  made  of 


restitution  to  the  English  barons,  had  always  confessed 
the  justice  of  their  claim,  and  had  only  given  an  evasive 
answer,  grounded  on  plausible  pretences,  Edward  resolv- 
ed not  to  proceed  by  open  violence,  but  to  employ  like 
artifices  against  him.  lie  secretly  encouraged  Baliol  in 
his  enterprise  ;  connived  at  his  assembling  forces  in  the 
north,  and  gave  countenance  to  the  nobles  who  were  dis- 
posed to  join  in  the  attempt.  A  forcf  of  near  2500  men 
was  enlisted  under  Baho!,  by  UmfreviUe  Earl  of  Angus, 
the  Lords  Beaumont,  Ferrars,  Fitz-warin,  W  ake,  Stafford, 
Talbot,  and  Mowbray.  As  these  adventurers  apprehend- 
ed that  the  frontiers  would  be  strongly  armed  and  guarded, 
they  resolved  to  make  their  attack  by  sea ;  and  having  em- 
barked at  Ravenspur,  they  reached  in  a  few  days  the  coast 
of  Fife. 

Scotland  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  different  situation 
from  that  in  which  it  had  appeared  under  the  victorious 
Robert.  Besides  the  loss  of  that  great  monarch,  whose 
genius  and  authority  preserved  entire  the  whole  political 
fabric,  and  maintained  a  union  among  the  unruly  barons. 
Lord  Douglas,  impatient  of  rest,  had  gone  over  to  Spain 
in  a  crusade  agiinst  the  Moors,  and  had  there  perished  in 
battle  :  "'  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  had  long  been  declin- 
ing through  age  and  infirmities,  had  lately  died,  and  had 
been  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald"  Earl  of  Marre, 
a  man  of  much  inferior  talents  :"the  military  spirit  of  the 
Scots,  though  still  unbroken,  was  left  without  a  proper 
guidance  and  direction  :  and  a  minor  king  seemed  ill 
qualified  to  defend  an  inheritance,  which  it  had  required  all 
the  consummate  valour  and  abilities  of  his  father  to  ac- 
quire and  maintain.  But  as  the  Scots  were  apprised  of  the 
intended  invasion,  great  numbers,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  English  fleet,  immediately  ran  to  the  shore,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy.  Baliol  had  valour 
and  activity,  and  he  drove  back  the  Scots  with  consider- 
able loss.''  He  marched  westward  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  flattering  himself  that  the  ancient  partisans  of  his 
family  would  declare  for  him.  But  the  fierce  animosities 
which  had  been  kindled  between  the  two  nations,  inspiring 
the  Scots  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  a  prince  support- 
ed by  the  English,  he  was  regarded  as  a  common  enemy ; 
and  the  regent  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a  great 
army  to  oppose  him.  It  is  pretended  tliat  Marre  had  no 
less  than  40,000  men  under  his  banners ;  but  the  same 
hurry  and  impatience  that  made  him  collect  a  force,  which 
from  its  greatness  was  so  disproportioned  to  the  occasion, 
rendered  all  his  motions  unskilful  and  imprudent.  The 
river  Earne  ran  between  the  two  ai-mies ;  and  the  Scots, 
confiding  in  that  security,  as  well  as  in  their  great  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  kept  no  order  in  their  encampment. 
Baliol  passed  the  river  in  the  night-time ; 
attacked  the  unguarded  and  undisciplined  "  ""' 
Scots ;  threw  them  into  confusion,  which  was  increased 
by  the  darkness,  and  by  their  very  numbers  to  which  they 
trusted ;  and  he  beat  them  off  the  field  with  great 
slaughter.y  But  in  the  morning,  when  the  Scots  were  at 
some  distance,  they  were  ashamed  of  having  yielded  the 
victory  to  so  weak  a  foe,  and  they  hurried  back  to  recover 
the  honour  of  the  day.  Their  eager  passions  urged  them 
precipitately  to  battle,  without  regard  to  some  broken  ' 
ground  which  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy,  and) 
which  disordered  and  confounded  their  ranks.  Baliol] 
seized  the  favourable  opportunity,  advanced  his  troops 
upon  them,  prevented  tiiem  fi'om  rallying,  and  anew 
chased  them  off  the  field  with  redoubled  slaughter.  There 
fell  above  12,000  Scots  in  this  action;  and  among  these 
the  flower  of  the  nobility ;  the  regent  himself,  the  Earl  of  | 
Carrie,  a  natural  son  of  their  late  king,  the  Earls  of  Athole 
and  Monteith,  Lord  Hay  of  Errol,  Constable,  and  the 
Lords  Keith  and  Lindsey.  Tlie  loss  of  the  English  scarce- 
ly exceeded  thirty  men  ;  a  strong  proof,  among  many 
others,  of  the  miserable  state  of  military  discipline  in  those 
ages.'- 

Baliol  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Perth ;  but 
still  was  not  able  to  bring  over  any  of  the  Scots  to  his 
party.  Patric  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  and  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  name,  appeared  at  the 
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hcul  of  llie  Scottish  armies,  whicli  amounted  still  to  near 
40,000  men  ;  and  thev  purnosed  to  reduce  Baliol  and  the 
Enghsh  by  famine.  They  blockaded  Peril)  by  land ;  they 
collected  some  vessels  with  which  they  invested  it  by 
water  :  but  Baliol's  ships,  attackin;;  the  Scottish  fleet,  spiin- 
ed  a  comulete  victory ;  and  opened  the  communication 
between  Perth  and  the  sea.»  The  Scottish  armies  were 
then  obh-^ed  to  disband  for  want  of  pay  and  subsistence  : 
tlie  nation  was,  in  effect,  subdued  by  a  handful  of  men  : 
each  nobleman  who  found  himself  most  exposed  to 
danger,  successively  submitted  to  Baliol :  that  prince  was 

^  crowned  at  Scone  :   David,  his  competitor, 

"'  ** '  was  sent  over  to  France  with  his  betrothed 
wife,  Jane,  sister  to  Edward  :  and  the  heads  of  his  party 
sued  to  Baliol  for  a  truce,  wlmh  he  granted  them,  in  order 
to  assemble  a  parliament  in  tranquillity,  and  have  his  title 
recognised  by  tlie  whole  Scottish  nation. 

But  Baliol's  imprudence,  or  his  necessi- 
'  ■  "  ties,  making  him  dismiss  the  greater  part  of 
nis  Englisii  followers,  he  was,  notwithstandins;  the  truce, 
attacked  on  a  sudden  ne;^  Annan,  by  Sir  Aichibald 
Douglas,  and  other  chieftains  of  that  partv  ;  he  was  rout- 
ed ;  his  brother  John  Baliol  was  slam ;  lie  himself  was 
chased  into  England  in  a  miserable  condition ;  and  thus 
lost  his  kingdom  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  that  by 
which  he  had  acquired  it. 

\\  hile  Baliol  enjoyed  his  short-lived  and  precarious 
royalty,  he  had  been  sensible,  that,  without  the  protection 
of  England,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain 
possession  of  the  throne ;  and  he  had  secretly  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Edward,  offering  to  acknowledge  his  superiority, 
to  renew  the  homage  for  his  crown,  and  to  espouse  tlie 
Princess  Jane,  if  the  Pope's  consent  could  be  obtained 
for  dissolving  her  former  marriage,  which  was  not  yet  con- 

War  with      summated.     Edward,  ambitious  of  recover- 

ScoiUud.  ing  that  important  concession,  made  by 
Mortimer  during  his  minority,  threw  off"  all  scruples,  and 
willingly  accepted  the  offer ;  but  as  the  dethroning  of 
Baliol  had  rendered  this  stipulation  of  no  effect,  the  king 
prepared  to  reinstate  him  in  possession  of  the  crown ;  an 
enterprise  which  appeared  from  late  experience  so  easy 
and  so  little  hazardous.  As  he  possessed  many  popular 
arts,  he  consulted  his  parliament  on  the  occasion  ;  but 
that  assembly,  finding  the  resolution  already  taken,  de- 
clined giving  any  opinion,  and  only  granted  him,  in  order 
to  support  the  enterprise,  an  aid  of  a  fifteenth,  from  the 
personal  estates  of  tlie  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  tenth  of 
the  movables  of  boroughs.  And  they  added  a  petition, 
that  the  king  would  thenceforth  live  on  his  own  revenue, 
without  grieving  his  subjects  by  illegal  taxes,  or  by  the 
outrageous  seizure  of  their  goods  in  the  shape  of  purvey- 
ance.b 

As  the  Scots  expected  that  the  chief  brunt  of  the  war 
would  fall  upon  Berwick,  Douglas,  the  Regent,  threw  a 
strong  garrison  into  that  place,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Keith,  and  he  himself  assembled  a  great 
array  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to  penetrate  into  England,  as 
soon  as  Edward  should  have  invested  that  place.  The 
English  army  was  less  numerous,  but  better  supplied  with 
arms  and  provisions,  and  retained  in  stricter  discipline ; 
and  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  ^-aliant  defence  made 
by  Keith,  had,  in  two  months,  reduced  the  garrison  to 
extremities,  and  had  obliged  them  to  capitulate :  they  en- 
gaged to  surrender,  if  they  were  not  relieved  within  a  few- 
days  by  their  countrymen.^  This  intelligence  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Scottish  armv,  which  was  preparing  to  invade 
Northumberland,  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and 
engaged  them  to  advance  towards  Berwick,  and  attempt 
the  relief  of  that  important  fortress.  Dougl.as,  who  had 
ever  purposed  to  decline  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he 
was  sensible  of  the  enemy's  superiority,  and  who  intended 
to  have  drawn  out  the  war  by  small  skirmishes,  and  by 
mutually  ravishing  each  other's  country,  was  foiced,  by 
the  impatience  of  his  troops,  to  put  the  fate  of  the  king- 
dom upon  the  event  of  one  day.  He  attack- 

louijuiy.  ^j  ji^g  English  at  Halidown'-hill,  a  little 
north  of  Berwick ;  and  though  his  heavy-armed  cavalry 
dismounted,  in  order  to  render  the  action  more  steady  and 
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des|icrate,  they  were  received  with  such  valour  by  Ed- 
ward, and  were  so  galled  bv  the  English  archers,  that 
they  were  soon  thrown  into  disorder,  and,  on  the  foil  of 
Douglas,  their  general,  were  totally  routed.  The  whole 
armv  fled  in  confusion,  and  the  English,  but  much  more 
the  Irish,  gave  little  quarter  in  the  pursuit :  all  the  nobles 
of  chief  distinction  were  either  slam  or  taken  prisoners: 
near  thirty  thousand  of  the  Scots  fell  in  the  action  :  while 
tlie  loss  of  the  English  amounted  only  to  one  knight,  one 
esquire,  and  thirteen  private  soldiers :  an  inequality  al- 
most incredible.'' 

After  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottish  nobles  had  no  other 
resource  than  instant  submission  ;  and  Edward,  leaving  a 
considerable  body  with  Baliol  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom,  returned  with  the  rein;under  of  his  army 
to  England.  Baliol  was  acknowledged  king  by  a  parlia- 
ment assembled  at  Edinburgh  ii^  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land was  again  recognised  ;  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
sv\ore  fealty  to  Edward  ;  and  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  that  nation,  Baliolceded  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Iloxborough, 
Edinburgh,  and  all  the  south-east  counties  of  Scotland, 
which  were  declared  to  be  for  ever  annexed  to  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy.' 

If  Baliol,  on  his  first  appearance,  was  ^ 
dreaded  by  the  Scots,  as  an  instrument  em- 
ployed by  England  for  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom, 
this  deed  confirmed  all  their  suspicions,  and  rendered  him 
the  object  of  universal  hatred.  Whatever  submissions 
they  might  be  obliged  to  make,  they  considered  him,  not 
as  their  prince,  but  as  the  delegate  and  confederate  of  their 
determined  enemy :  and  neither  the  manners  of  the  age, 
nor  the  state  of  Edward's  revenue,  permitting  him  to 
maintain  a  standing  army  in  Scotland,  the  English  forces 
were  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  the  Scots  revolted  from 
Baliol,  and  returned  to  their  former  allegiance  under 
Bruce.  Sir  Andrew  JIurray,  appointed  Regent  by  the 
party  of  this  latter  prince,  employed  with  success  his  va- 
lour and  activity  m  many  small  but  decisive  actions 
against  Baliol ;  and  in  a  short  time  had  almost  wholly 
expelled  him  the  kingdom.  Edward  was  ^ 
obliged  again  to  assemble  an  army,  and  to  '  ' 
march  into  Scotland  :  the  Scots,  taught  by  experience, 
withdrew  into  their  hills  and  fastnesses  :  he  destroyed  the 
houses  and  ravaged  the  estates  of  those  whom  he  called 
rebels :  but  this  confirmed  them  still  further  in  their  ob- 
stinate antipathy  to  England  and  to  Baliol ;  and  being 
now  rendered  desperate,  they  were  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage, on  the  first  opportunity,  of  the  retreat  of  their  enemy, 
and  they  soon  re-conquered  their  country  from  the  Eng- 
lish. Edward  made  anew  his  appearance 
in  Scotland  with  like  success :  he  found 
every  thing  hostile  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  spot  on 
which  he  was  encamped  :  and  though  he  marched  un- 
controlled over  the  low  countries,  the  nation  itself  was 
further  tiian  ever  from  being  broken  and  subdued.  Be- 
sides being  supported  by  their  pride  and  anger,  passions 
difficult  to  tame,  they  were  encouraged,  amidst  all  their 
calamities,  by  daily  promises  of  relief  fiom  France ;  and 
as  a  war  was  now  likely  to  break  out  between  that  king- 
dom and  England,  thev  had  reason  to  expect,  from  this 
incident,  a  great  diversion  of  that  force  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  and  overwhelmed  them. 

\\e  now  come  to  a  transaction,  on  which     ^  ^ 
depended  the  most  memorable  events,  not  Kinif-s'rlnim  to 
only  of  this  long  and  active  reign,  but  of  pj^l,™*"  "^ 
the  whole  English  and  French  history,  dur- 
ing more  than  a  century ;  and  it  will'  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  springs  and  causes 

of  It. 

It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  crown 
of  France  could  never  descend  to  a  female  ;  and,  in  order 
to  give  more  authority  to  this  maxim,  and  assign  it  a  de- 
terminate origin,  it  bad  been  usual  to  derive  it  firom  a 
clause  in  the  Salian  Code,  the  law  of  an  ancient  tribe 
among  the  Franks  :  though  that  clause,  when  strictly  ex- 
amined, carries  only  the  appearance  of  favouring  this 
principle,  and  does 'not  really,  by  the  confession  of  the 
best  antiquaries,  bear  the  sense  commonly  imposed  upon 
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it.  Rut  though  positive  law  seems  wanting  amonsj  the 
Frencli  for  the  exclusion  of  females,  the  practice  had  taken 
]>lace ;  and  tlie  rule  was  established  beyond  controversy 
on  some  ancient  as  well  as  some  modern  precedents. 
During  the  first  race  of  the  monarchy,  the  Franks  were 
so  rude  and  barbarous  a  people,  that  they  were  incapable 
p{  submitting;  to  a  female  reign ;  and  in  that  period  of  their 
history  there  were  frequent  instances  of  kings  advanced  to 
royalty  in  prejucfice  of  females,  who  were  related  to  the 
crown  by  nearer  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Tliese  prece- 
dents, joined  to  like  causes,  had  also  established  the  male 
succession  in  the  second  race ;  and  though  the  instances 
were  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  certain  during  that  period, 
the  principle  of  excluding  the  female  line  seems  still  to 
have  prevailed,  and  to  have  directed  the  conduct  of  the 
nation.  During  the  third  race,  the  crown  had  descended 
from  father  to  son  for  eleven  generations,  from  Hugh 
Capet  to  Lewis  Hutin  ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  during  the  course 
of  nine  hundred  years,  the  French  monarchy  had  always 
been  go%'erned  by  males,  and  no  female,  and  none  who 
founded  his  title  on  a  female,  had  ever  mounted  the 
throne.  Philip  the  Fair,  father  of  Lewis  Hutin,  left  three 
sons,  this  Lewis,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair, 
and  one  daughter,  Isabella,  Queen  of  England.  Lewis 
Hutin,  the  eldest,  left  at  his  death  one  daughter,  by  Mar- 
garet, sister  to  Eudes,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  as  his 
queen  was  then  pregnant,  Philii),  his  younger  brother,  was 
appointed  regent  till  it  should  appear  whether  the  child 
proved  a  son  or  a  daughter.  The  queen  bore  a  male,  who 
lived  only  a  few  days.  Philip  was  proclaimed  king :  and 
as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  some  opposition,  and  as- 
serted the  rights  of  his  niece,  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  by 
a  solemn  and  deliberate  decree,  gave  her  an  exclusion,  and 
declared  all  females  for  ever  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  crown  of  France.  Philin  died  after  a  short  reign, 
leaving  three  daughters  ;  and  nis  brother  Charles,  without 
dispute,  or  controversy,  then  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
The  reign  of  Charles  was  also  short :  he  left  one  daughter ; 
but  as  his  queen  was  pregnant,  the  next  male  heir  was  a])- 
pointed  regent,  with  a  declared  right  of  succession,  if  the 
issue  should  prove  female.  This  prince  was  Philip  de 
Valois,  cousin-german  to  the  deceased  king;  being  the 
son  of  Ch;irles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  the  Fair. 
The  Queen  of  France  was  delivered  of  a  daugliter :  the 
regency  ended ;  and  Philip  de  Valois  was  unanimously 
placed  on  tlie  throne  of  France. 

The  King  of  England,  who  was  at  that  time  a  youth  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  embraced  a  notion  that  he  was  en- 
titled, in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  succession  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  the  claim  of  the  nephew  was  preferable  to 
that  of  the  cousin-german.  There  could  not  well  be 
imagined  a  notion  weaker  or  worse  grounded.  The  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  females  was  of  old  an  established 
opinion  in  France,  and  had  acquired  equal  authority  with 
the  most  express  and  positive  law  :  it  was  supported  by 
ancient  precedents  :  it  was  confirmed  by  recent  instances, 
.solemnly  and  deliberately  decided  :  and  what  placed  it 
still  further  beyond  controversy,  if  Edward  was  disposed 
to  question  its  validity,  he  thereby  cut  off  his  own  preten- 
sions ;  since  the  three  last  kings  had  all  left  daughters, 
who  were  still  alive,  and  who  stood  before  him  in  the 
order  of  succession.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  assert, 
that,  though  his  mother  Isabella  was,  on  account  of  her 
sex,  incapable  of  succeeding,  he  himself,  who  inherited 
through  ner,  was  liable  to  no  such  objection,  and  might 
claim  by  the  right  of  propinquity.  But,  besides  that  this 
pretension  was  more  favourable  to  Charles,  King  of  Na- 
varre, descended  from  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin,  it  was 
so  contrary  to  the  established  pritici|)les  of  succession  in 
every  country  of  Europe,?  was  so  repugnant  to  the  practice, 
both  in  private  and  ))ublic  inheritances,  that  nobody  in 
France  tliouglit  of  Edward's  claim  :  Philip's  title  was 
universally  recognised  :  h  and  he  never  imagined  that  he 
had  a  competitor ;  much  less  so  formidable  a  one  as  the 
King  of  England. 

But  though  the  youthful  and  ambitious  mind  of  Ed- 
ward had  rashly  entertained  this  notion,  he  did  not  think 
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proper  to  insist  on  his  pretensions,  which  must  have  im- 
mediately involved  him,  on  Very  unequal  terms,  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  implacable  war  witii  so  powerful  a  monarch. 
Philip  was  a  prince  of  mature  vears,  of  great  experience, 
and,  at  that  time,  of  an  estalilished  character  both  for 
prudence  and  valour ;  and  by  these  circumstances,  as  well 
as  by  the  internal  union  of  his  people,  and  their  acquies- 
cence in  his  undoubted  right,  he  possessed  every  advan- 
tage above  a  raw  youth,  newly  raised,  by  injustice  and 
\iolence,  to  the  government  of  the  most  intractable  and 
most  turbulent  subjects  in  Europe.  But  there  immediately 
occurred  an  incident  which  required  that  Edward  should 
either  openly  declare  his  pretensions,  or  for  ever  renounce 
and  abjure  them.  He  was  summoned  to  do  homage  for 
(juienne :  Philip  was  preparing  to  compel  him  bv  force 
of  arms :  that  country  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  defence : 
and  the  forfeiture  of  so  rich  an  inheritance  was,  by  the 
feudal  law,  the  immediate  consequence  of  his  refusing  or 
declining  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal.  Edward  there- 
fore tliought  it  prudent  to  submit  to  present  necessity  :  he 
went  over  to  Amiens:  did  homage  to  Philip:  and  as  there 
had  arisen  some  controversy  concerning  the  terms  of  this 
submission,  he  afterwards  sent  over  a  formal  deed,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  liege  homage  to  France  ,' 
which  was  in  effect  ratifying,  and  that  in  the  strongest 
terms,  Philip's  title  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom.  His 
own  claim  indeed  was  so  unreasonable,  and  so  thoroughly 
disavowed  by  the  whole  French  nation,  that  to  insist  on 
It  was  no  better  than  pretending  to  the  violent  conquest  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have 
further  thought  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for  some  incidents 
which  excited  an  animosity  between  the  monarchs. 

Robert  of  Artois  was  descended  from  the  blood  royal 
of  France,  was  a  man  of  great  character  and  authority, 
had  espoused  Philip's  sister,  and,  by  his  birth,  talents,  and 
credit,  was  entitled  to  make  the  higliest  figure,  and  fill  the 
most  important  offices,  in  the  monarchy.  This  prince  had 
lost  the  county  of  Artois,  which  he  claimed  as  his  birth- 
right, by  a  sentence,  commonly  deemed  iniijuitous,  of 
Philip  the  Fair;  and  he  was  seduced  to  attempt  recover- 
ing possession  by  an  action  so  unworthy  of  his  rank  and 
character  as  a  forgery."*  The  detection  of  this  crime 
covered  him  with  shame  and  confusion  :  his  brother-in-law 
not  only  abandoned  him,  but  prosecuted  him  with  vio- 
lence: Robert,  incapable  of  bearing  disgrace,  left  the 
kingdom,  ;md  hid  himself  in  the  Low  Countries :  chased 
from  that  retreat  by  the  authority  of  Philip,  he  came  over 
to  England ;  in  spite  of  the  I'rench  king  s  menaces  and 
remonstrances,  he  was  favourably  received  by  Edward ;' 
and  was  soon  admitted  into  the  councils,  and  shared  the 
confidence,  of  that  monarch.  Abandoning  himself  to  all 
the  movements  of  rage  and  despair,  he  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  prepossession  entertained  by  Edward  in  favour 
of  his  title  to  the  crovro  of  France,  and  even  flattered 
him,  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  a  prince  of  his  valour 
and  abilities  to  render  his  claim  efi'eetual.  The  king  was 
the  more  disposed  to  hearken  to  suggestions  of  this  nature, 
because  he  nad,  in  several  particiilai's,  found  reason  to 
complain  of  Philip's  conduct  with  regard  to  Guienne, 
and  because  that  prince  had  both  given  protection  to  the 
exiled  David  Bruce,  and  supported,  at  least  encouraged, 
the  Scots,  in  their  stiaiggles  for  independence.  Thus  re- 
sentment gradually  filled  the  breasts  of  both  monarchs, 
and  made  them  incapable  of  hearkening  to  any  terms  of 
accommodation  proposed  by  the  Pone,  who  never  ceased 
interposing  his  good  offices  between  them.  Philip  thought 
that  ne  should  be  wanting  to  the  first  principles  of  policy 
if  he  abandoned  Scotland :  Edward  aflirmed,  that  he 
must  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  generosity,  if  he  with- 
drew his  protection  from  Robert.  The  former,  informed 
of  some  jireparations  for  hostilities  which  had  been  made 
by  his  rival,  issued  a  sentence  of  felony  and  attainder 
against  Robert,  and  declared,  that  every  vassal  of  the 
crown,  whether  within  or  without  the  kingdom,  who  gave 
countenance  to  that  traitor,  would  be  involved  in  the  same 
sentence :  a  menace  easy  to  be  understood :  the  latter, 
resolute  not  to  yield,  endeavoured  to  form  alliances  in  the 
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Low  Countries  ;uid  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  onlv 
places  from  wliicli  he  cither  could  make  an  cflectual  attack 
U|ion  France,  or  produce  such  a  diversion  as  miylit  save 
tlie  provuice  of  (inienne,  which  lay  so  much  exposed  to 
the  power  of  Philip. 
Preparations        1''"^  '''"'^  hei^an  with  opening  his  inten- 
I'or  war  wiih     tious  to  the  Couut  of  Ilainault,  his  fatlier- 
IraDcc.  in-law;    and  havini;  enj^aged    him    in    his 

interests,  he  employed  the  good  offices  and  councils  of 
that  pruice  in  drawing  into  his  alliance  the  other  sovereigns 
of  that  neighbourhood.  The  Duke  of  Brabant  wa.s  in- 
duced, by  his  mediation,  and  by  large  remittances  of 
money  from  England,  to  promise  his  concurrence  :"'  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Juliers,  the  Count  of  Naniur,  the  Lords  of  Fauqne- 
mont  and  Bacpien,  were  engaged  by  like  motives  to 
embrace  the  English  alliance."  These  sovereign  princes 
could  supply,  either  from  their  own  states  or  from  the 
bordering  countries,  great  numbers  of  warlike  troops ;  and 
nought  was  wanting  to  make  the  force  on  that  quarter 
very  formidable  but  the  accession  of  Flanders;  which 
Edward  procured  by  means  somewhat  extraordinary  and 
unusual. 

As  the  Flemings  were  the  first  people  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  that  cultivated  arts  and  manufactures, 
the  lowir  ranks  of  men  among  them  had  risen  to  a  degree 
of  opulence  unknown  elsewhere  to  those  of  their  station 
in  that  barbarous  age ;  had  acquired  privileges  and  inde- 
pendence ;  and  began  to  emerge  from  that  state  of  vassal- 
age, or  rather  of  slavery,  into  which  the  common  people 
had  been  universally  thrown  by  the  feudal  institutions. 
It  was  probably  difficult  for  them  to  bring  their  sovereign 
and  their  nobility  to  conform  themselves  to  the  principles 
of  law  and  civil  government,  so  much  neglected  in  every 
other  country  :  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  proper  bounds  in  their  opposition 
and  resentment  against  any  instance  of  tyranny:  they 
had  risen  in  tumults :  had  insulted  the  nobles :  had 
chased  their  earl  into  France:  and  delivering. themselves 
over  to  the  guidance  of  a  seditious  leader,  had  been 
guilty  of  all  that  insolence  and  disorder,  to  which  the 
thouirhtless  and  enraged  populace  are  so  much  inclined, 
wherever  they  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  their  own 
masters." 

Their  present  leader  was  James  d'Arteville,  a  brewer  in 
Ghent,  who  governed  them  with  a  more  absolute  sway 
than  had  ever  been  assumed  by  any  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reigns :  he  placed  and  displaced  the  magistrates  at  plea- 
sure :  he  was  accompanied  by  a  guard,  who,  on  the  least 
signal  from  him,  instantly  assassinated  any  man  that  hap- 

?ened  to  fall  under  his  displeasure :  all  the  cities  of 
landers  were  full  of  his  spies ;  and  it  was  immediate 
death  to  give  him  the  smallest  umbrage :  the  few  nobles 
who  remained  in  the  country,  lived  in  continual  terror 
fi'om  his  violence  :  he  seized  the  estates  of  all  those  whom 
he  had  either  banished  or  murdered ;  and  bestowing  a 
part  on  their  wives  and  children,  converted  the  remainder 
to  his  own  use.''  Such  were  the  first  effects  that  Europe 
saw  of  popular  violence;  after  having  groaned,  during  so 
many  ages,  under  monarchical  and  aristocratical  tyranny. 
James  d'Arteville  was  the  man  to  whom  Edward  ad- 
dressed himself  for  bringing  over  the  Flemings  to  his 
interests ;  and  that  prince,  the  most  haughty  and  most 
aspirmg  of  the  age,  never  courted  any  ally  with  so  much 
assiduity  and  so  many  submissions,  as  he  employed  to- 
wards this  seditious  and  criminal  tradesman.  D'Arteville, 
proud  of  these  advances  from  the  King  of  England,  and 
sensible  that  the  Flemings  were  naturally  inclined  to 
maintain  connexions  with  the  English,  who  furnished 
them  the  materials  of  their  woollen  manufactures,  the 
chief  source  of  their  opulence,  readily  embraced  the  inte- 
rests of  Edward,  and  invited  him  over  into  the  Low 
Countries.  Edward,  before  he  entered  on  this  great  enter- 
prise, affected  to  consult  his  parliament,  asked  their 
advice,  and  obtained  their  consent."!  And  the  more  to 
strengthen  his  hands,  he  procured  from  them  a  grant  of 
20,000  sacks  of  wool ;  which  might  amount  to  about  a 
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hundred  thousand  pounds :  this  commodity  was  a  good 
instrument  to  employ  with  the  Flemings ;  and  the  price 
of  it  with  his  German  allies.  lie  completed  the  other 
necessary  sums  by  loans,  bv  (lawning  the  crown  jewels, 
by  confiscating,  or  rather  robbing, at  once  all  the  Lombards, 
who  now  exercised  the  invidious  trade  formerly  monopo- 
lized by  the  Jews,  of  lending  on  interest;''  and  being 
attended  by  a  body  of  English  forces,  and  by  several  of 
his  nobility,  he  sailed  over  to  Flanders. 

The  German  princes,  in  order  to  justify     .   _ 

their  unprovoked  hostilities  agamst  I'rance,       

had  required  the  sanction  of  some  legal  authority  ;  and 
Edward,  that  he  might  give  them  satisfaction  on  tills  head, 
had  applied  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  then  emperor,  and  had 
been  created  by  him  vicar  of  the  emphe;  an  empty  title, 
but  which  seemed  to  give  him  a  right  of  commanding  the 
service  of  the  Princes  of  Germany."  The  Flemings,  who 
were  vassals  of  France,  pretending  like  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  invasion  of  their  liege  lord  ;  Edward,  by  the 
advice  of  D'Arteville,  assumed,  in  his  commissions,  the 
title  of  King  of  France;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  right, 
claimed  their  assistance  for  dethroning  Philip  de  V'alois, 
the  usurper  of  his  kingdom.'.  This  step,  which  he  feared 
would  destroy  all  future  amity  between  the  kingdoms, 
and  beget  endless  and  implacable  jealousies  in  France, 
w.as  not  taken  by  him  without  much  reluctance  and  hesi- 
tation :  and  not  beins!  in  itself  very  justifiable,  it  has  in 
the  issue  been  attended  with  many  miseries  to  both  king- 
doms. From  this  period  we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  that  great  animosity  which  the  Enulish  nation  have 
ever  since  borne  to  the  French,  which  has  so  visible  an 
influence  on  all  future  transactions,  and  which  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  the  spring  of  many  rash  and  pre- 
cipitate resolutions  among  them.  In  all  the  preceding 
reigns  since  the  Conquest,  the  hostilities  between  the  two 
crowns  had  been  only  casual  and  temporary  ;  and  as  they 
had  never  been  attended  with  any  bloody  or  dangerous 
event,  the  traces  of  them  were  easily  obliterated  by  the 
first  treaty  of  pacification.  Tlie  English  nobility  and 
gentry  valued  themselves  on  their  French  or  Norman  ex- 
traction :  thev  affected  to  employ  the  language  of  that 
country  in  all  public  transactions,  and  even  in  familiar 
conversation  :  and  both  the  English  court  and  camp  being 
always  full  of  nobles,  who  came  from  different  provinces 
of  France,  the  two  people  were,  duriipg  some  centuries, 
more  intermingled  together  than  any  two  distinct  nations 
whom  we  meet  with  in  history.  But  the  fatal  pretensions 
of  Edward  IIL  dissolved  all  these  connexions,  and  left 
the  seeds  of  great  animosity  in  both  countries,  especially 
among  the  English.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  latter 
nation,  though  they  were  commonly  the  aggressors,  and 
by  their  success  and  situation  were  enabled  to  commit  the 
most  cniel  injuries  on  the  other,  have  always  retained  a 
stronger  tincture  of  national  antipathy  ;  nor  is  their  hatred 
retaliated  on  them  to  an  equal  degree  by  the  French 
That  country  lies  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  has  been  suc- 
cessively engaged  in  hostilities  with  all  its  neighbours,  the 
popular  prejudices  have  been  diverted  into  many  channels, 
and,  among  a  people  of  softer  manners,  they  never  rose  to 
a  great  height  against  any  particular  nation. 

Philip  made  great  preparations  against  the  attack  from 
the  English,  and  such  as  seemed  more  than  suflicient  to 
secure  him  from  the  danger.  Besides  the  concurrence  of 
all  the  nobility  in  his  own  populous  and  warlike  kingdom, 
his  foreign  alliances  were  both  more  cordial  and  more 
powerful  than  those  which  were  formed  by  his  antagonist. 
The  Pope,  who  at  this  time  lived  at  Avignon,  was  depen- 
dent on  France,  and  being  disgusted  at  the  connexions 
between  Edward  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  had  ex- 
communicated, he  embraced  with  zeal  and  sincerity  the 
cause  of  the  French  monarch.  The  King  of  Navarre,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  the  Count  of  Bar,  were  in  the  same 
interests  ;  and  on  the  side  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  Palatine,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine' and  Austria,  the 
Bishop  of  Lie?e,  the  Counts  of  Deuxpont,  Vaudemon, 
and  Geneva.  Hie  allies  of  Edward  were  in  themselves 
weaker ;  and  having  no  object  but  his  money,  which  began 
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to  be  exhausted,  they  were  slow  in  tlieir  motions,  and 
_  irresoliite  in  their  measures.    The  Duke  of 

Brabant,  tlie  most  powerful  amonjr   tlieni, 

seemed  even  inclined  to  witlidraw  himself  wholly  from 
the  alliance  ;  and  the  king  was  necessitated,  both  to  irive 
the  Brabanters  new  privileges  in  trade,  and  to  contract  his 
^  son  Edward  with  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  ere  he  could 
bring  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Tlie  summer  was 
wasted  iu  conferences  and  negociations  before  Edward 
could  take  the  field  :  and  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
allure  his  German  allies  into  his  meiisures,  to  pretend 
that  the  first  attack  should  be  made  upon  Cambray,  a 
city  of  the  empire  which  had  been  garrisoned  by  Philip." 
But  finding,  upon  trial,  the  difliculty  of  the  enterprise,  ne 
conducted  them  towards  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  he 
there  saw,  bv  a  sensible  proof,  the  vanity  of  his  expecta- 
tions :  the  Count  of  Namur,  and  even  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  his  brother-in-law,  (for  the  old  count  was 
dead,)  refused  to  commence  hostdities  against  their  liege 
lord,  and  retired  with  their  troops."  So  little  account 
did  thev  make  of  Edward's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
France  1 

,.,       ..  The  king,  however,  entered  tlie  enemy's 

■  country,  and  encamped  on  the  fields  of  Vi- 
ronfosse,  near  Capelle,  with  an  army  of  near  50,000  men, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  foreigners  :  Philip  approach- 
ed him  with  an  army  of  near  double  the  force,  composed 
chiefly  of  native  subjects ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that 
a  liattle  would  ensue.  But  the  English  monarch  was 
averse  to  engage  airainst  so  great  a  superiority :  the 
French  thought  it  sufficient  if  he  eluded  the  attacks  of  his 
enemy,  without  running  any  unnecessary  hazard.  The 
two  armies  faced  each  other  for  some  days :  mutual  de- 
fiances were  sent :  and  Edward  at  last  retired  into  Flan- 
ders, and  disbanded  his  army.>^ 

Such  was  the  fruitless  and  almost  ridiculous  conclusion 
of  Edward's  mighty  preparations ;  and,  as  his  measures 
were  the  most  prudent  that  could  be  embraced  in  his 
situation,  he  might  learn  from  experience  in  what  a  hope- 
less enterprise  he  was  engaged.  His  expenses,  though 
they  had  led  to  no  end,  had  been  consuming  and  de- 
structive :  he  had  contracted  near  300,000  pounds  of 
debt ;  J  he  had  anticipated  all  his  revenue ;  he  had 
pawned  every  thing  of  value  which  belonged  either  to 
himself  or  his  queen;  he  was  obliged,  in  some  measure, 
even  to  |)awn  himself  to  his  creditors,  by  not  sailing  to 
England  till  he  obtained  their  permission,  and  by  promis- 
ing on  his  word  of  honour  to  return  in  person,  if  he  did 
not  remit  their  money. 

But  he  was  a  prince  of  too  much  spirit  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  tlie  first  difficulties  of  an  undertaking;  and  he 
was  anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour  by  more  successful 
and  more  gallant  enterprises.  For  this  purpose  he  had, 
during  the  course  of  the  campaign,  sent  orders  to  summon 
a  parliament  by  his  son  Edward,  whom  he  had  left  with 
the  title  of  guardian,  and  to  demand  some  supply  in  his 
urgent  necessities.  The  barons  seemed  inclined  to  grant 
his  request;  but  the  knights,  who  often  at  this  time  acted 
as  a  separate  body  from  the  burgesses,  made  some  scruple 
of  taxing  their  constituents  without  their  consent ;  and 
they  desired  the  guardian  to  summon  a  new  parliament, 
which  might  be  properly  empowered  for  that  purpose. 
The  situation  of  the  king  and  parliament  was  for  the  time 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  they  constantly  fell  into 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ;  and  similar  con- 
sequences began  visilily  to  appear.  The  king,  sensible  of 
the  frequent  demands  which  he  should  be  obliged  to 
make  on  his  people,  had  been  anxious  to  insure  to  his 
friends  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  at  his  in- 
stigation, the  sheriffs  and  other  placemen  had  made 
interest  to  be  elected  into  that  assembly  ;  an  abuse  which 
the  knights  desired  the  king  to  correct  by  the  tenor  of  his 
writ  of  summons,  and  which  was  accordingly  remedied. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  knights  had  professedly  annexed 
conditions  to  their  intended  grant,  and  required  a  consider- 
able retrenchment  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  particularly 
w  ith  regard  to  purveyance,  and  tne  levying  of  the  ancient 
feudal   aids   for   knighting    the   king's   eldest   son,   and 


marrying  his  eldest  daughter.  The  new  parliament,  called 
by  the  sjuardian,  retained  the  same  free  spirit;  and  though 
they  ofi'ered  a  large  supply  of  30,000  sacks  of  wool,  uo 
business  was  concluded,  hecause  the  conditions  which 
they  annexed  appeared  too  high  to  be  compensated  by  a 
temporary  concession.  But  when  Edward  himself  came 
over  to  England  he  summoned  another  parliament,  and 
he  had  the  interest  to  procure  a  supply  on  more  moderate 
terms.  A  confirmation  of  the  two  charters,  and  of  the 
privileges  of  boroudis,  a  pardon  for  old  debts  and  tres- 
passes, and  a  remedy  for  some  abuses  in  the  execution  or 
common  law,  were  the  chief  conditions  insisted  on  ;  and 
the  kine,  in  return  for  his  concessions  on  these  heads, 
obtained  from  tlie  barons  and  knights  an  unusual  grant 
for  two  years  of  the  ninth  sheaf,  lamb,  and  fleece  on  their 
estates ;  and  from  the  burgesses  a  ninth  of  their  movables 
at  their  true  value.  The  whole  parliament  also  granted  a 
duty  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool  ex|TOrted,  on 
each  three  hundred  woolfells,  and  on  each  last  of  leather 
for  the  same  term  of  years ;  but  dreading  the  arbitraiy 
spirit  of  the  crown,  they  expressly  declared  that  this  grant 
was  to  continue  no  longer,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  Being  soon  after  sensible  that  this  supply, 
though  considerable,  and  very  unusual  m  that  age,  would 
come  in  slowly,  and  would  not  answer  the  king's  urgent 
necessities,  proceeding  both  from  his  debts  and  his  pre- 
parations for  war;  they  aCTeed,that  20,000  sacks  of  wool 
should  immediately  be  granted  him,  and  their  value  be 
deducted  from  the  ninths  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
levied. 

But  there  appeared  at  this  time  another  jealousy  in  the 
parliament  which  was  very  reasonable,  and  was  founded 
on  a  sentiment  that  ought  to  have  engaged  them  rather  to 
check  than  support  the  king  in  all  those  ambitious  pro- 
jects, so  little  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  so  dangerous 
to  the  nation  if  thev  did.  Edward,  who  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  former  campaign,  had  in  several  com- 
missions assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  now  more 
openly  in  all  public  deeds  gave  himself  that  appellation, 
and  always  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  tliose  of 
England  in  his  seals  and  ensigns.  The  parliament  thought 
proper  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  this  measure,  and 
to  declare  that  they  owed  him  no  obedience  as  King  of 
France,  and  that  the  two  kingdoms  must  for  ever  remain 
distinct  and  independent.*  They  undoubtedly  foresaw 
that  France,  if  subdued,  would  in  the  end  prove  the  seat 
of  government ;  and  they  deemed  this  previous  protesta- 
tion necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  pro- 
vince to  that  monarchy.  A  frail  security,  if  the  event  had 
really  taken  place ! 

As  Philip  was  apprized,  from  the  prepara- 
tions  which  were  making  both  in  England  '  ' 
and  tlie  Low  Countries,  that  he  must  expect  another 
inv.asion  from  Edward,  he  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  of  400 
vessels,  manned  with  40,000  men ;  and  he  stationed 
them  oH'  Sluise,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  king  in 
his  passage.  The  English  navy  was  much  Navul  victory, 
inferior  in  number,  consisting  only  of  240  '^"^  ■'''°'- 
sail ;  but  whether  it  were  by  the  superior  abilities  of 
Edward,  or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  seamen,  they 
gained  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  tlie  sun  in  their 
backs  ;  and  with  these  advantaijes  begau  the  action.  The 
battle  was  fierce  and  bloody  :  the  English  archers,  whose 
force  and  address  were  now  much  celebrated,  galled  the 
F'rench  on  their  approach  :  and  when  the  ships  grappled 
together,  and  the  contest  became  more  steady  and  furious, 
the  example  of  the  king,  and  of  so  many  gallant  nobles 
who  accompanied  him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the 
seamen  and  soldiery,  that  thev  maintained  every  where  a 
superiority  over  the  enemy.  'The  French  also  had  been 
guilty  of  some  imprudence  in  taking  their  station  so  near 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  choosing  that  place  for  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Flemings,  descrying  the  battle, 
hurried  out  of  their  harbours,  and  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  English;  which,  coming  unexpectedly,  had 
a  greater  effect  tiian  in  proportion  to  its  power  and  numr 
hers.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  French  shijjs  were  taken : 
thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two  of  their 
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admirals:  the  loss  of  tlie  English  was  incoiisideralilc, 
compared  to  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  vic- 
tory." None  of  Plnlip's  courtiers,  it  is  said,  dared  to 
inform  liim  of  the  event;  till  his  fool  or  jester  gave  him 
a  hint,  by  which  he  discovered  the  loss  that  lie  had 
sustanied.'' 

The  lustre  of  this  great  success  increased  the  king's 
authority  among  his  allies,  who  assembled  their  forces 
with  expedition,  and  joined  the  English  army.  Edward 
marcliea  to  the  frontiers  of  France  at  the  head  of  above 
100,000  men,  consistmg  chieHy  of  foreigners,  a  more 
numerous  army  than  eitlier  before  or  since  lias  ever  been 
commanded  by  any  King  of  Eiigland.c  At  the  same  time 
the  Flemings,  to  the  number  of  50,000  men,  marched  out 
under  the  command  of  Robert  of  Artois,  and  laid  siege  to 
.St.  Omer ;  but  this  tumultuary  army,  composed  entirely 
of  tradesmen  inexperienced  in  war,  was  routed  by  a  sally 
of  the  garrison,  and  notwithstanding  the  abilities  of  their 
leader,  was  thrown  into  such  a  panic,  that  they  were  in- 
stantly dispersed,  and  never  more  appeared  in  the  field. 
The  enterprises  of  Edward,  though  not  attended  with  so 
inglorious  an  issue,  proved  equally  vain  and  fruitless. 
Tile  King  of  France  had  assembled  an  army  more  numer- 
ous than  the  English ;  was  accompanied  by  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  his  kingdom  ;  was  attended  by  many  foreign 
princes,  and  even  by  three  monarchs,  the  Ivings  of  Bohe- 
mia, Scotland,  and  'Navarre  :  ■'  yet  he  still  adhered  to  the 
prudent  resolution  of  putting  nothing  to  hazard,  and  after 
throwing  strong  garrisons  into  all  the  frontier  towns,  he 
retired  backwards,  persuaded  that  the  enemy,  having 
wasted  their  force  in  some  tedious  and  unsuccessful  enter- 
prise, would  afford  him  an  easy  victory. 

Tournav  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  Flanders,  containing  above  60,000  inhabitants  of 
all  ages,  who  were  affectionate  to  the  French  government ; 
and  as  the  secret  of  Edward's  design  had  not  been  strictly 
kept,  Philip  learned  that  the  English,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  Flemish  allies,  had  intended  to  open  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  this  place  :  he  took  care,  .therefore,  to 
supply  it  with  a  garrison  of  14,000  men,  commanded  by 
the  bravest  nobility  of  France  ;  and  he  reasonably  expect- 
ed that  these  forces,  joined  to  the  inhabitants,  would  be 
able  to  defend  the  city  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
Accordingly  Edward,  when  he  commenced  the  siege,  about 
the  end  of  July,  found  every  where  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance :  the  valour  of  one  side  was  encountered  with  equal 
valour  by  the  other :  every  assault  was  repulsed,  and 
proved  unsuccessful  :  and  the  king  was  at  last  obliged  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  in  hopes  that  the  great 
numbers  of  the  garrison  and  citizens,  which  had  enabled 
them  to  defend  themselves  against  his  attacks,  would  but 
expose  them  to  be  the  more  easily  reduced  by  famine."  The 
Count  of  Eu,  who  commanded  in  Tournay,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  the  English  had  formed  this  plan  of  opera- 
tions, endeavoured  to  save  his  provisions,  by  expelling  all 
the  useless  mouths  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  wish- 
ed no  success  to  Edward's  enterprises,  gave  every  one  a 
free  passage  through  his  quarters. 

After  the  siege  had  continued  ten  weeks,  the  city  was 
reduced  to  distress ;  and  Philip,  recalling  all  his  scattered 
garrisons,  advanced  towards  the  English  camp,  at  the  head 
of  a  mighty  army,  with  an  intention  of  still  avoiding  any 
decisive  action,  but  of  seeking  some  opportunity  for  throw- 
ing relief  into  the  place.  Here  Edward,  irritated  with  the 
small  progress  he  had  hitherto  made,  and  with  the  dis- 
agreeable prospect  that  lay  before  him,  sent  Philip  a  de- 
fiance by  a  herald  ;  and  challenged  him  to  decide  their 
claims  for  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  single  combat, 
or  by  an  action  of  a  hundred  against  a  hundred,  or  by  a 
general  engagement.  But  Philip  replied,  that  Edward, 
having  done  homage  to  him  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne, 
and  having  solemnly  acknowledged  him  for  his  superior, 
It  by  no  means  became  him  to  send  a  defiance  to  his  liege 
lord  and  sovereign  :  that  he  was  confident,  notwithstand- 
ing all  Edwards  preparations,  and  his  conjunction  with 
the  rebellious  Flemings,  he  himself  should  soon  be  able  to 
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chase  him  from  the  frontiers  of  France  :  that  as  the  hosti- 
lities from  England  had  prevented  him  from  executing  his 
purposed  crusade  against  the  infidels,  he  trusted  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Almighty,  who  would  reward  his  pious 
intentions,  and  punish  the  aggressor,  whose  ill-grounded 
claims  had  rendered  them  abortive  :  that  I'dward  proiiosed 
a  duel  on  very  unequal  terms,  and  offered  to  hazard  only 
his  own  person  against  both  the  kingdom  of  Fnuice,  and 
the  person  of  the  king:  but  that  if  he  would  increase  the 
stake,  and  put  also  the  kingdom  of  England  on  the  issue 
of  the  duel,  he  would,  notwithstanding  that  the  terms 
would  still  be  unequal,  very  willingly  accept  of  the  chal- 
lenge.' It  was  easy  to  see  that  these  mutual  bmvadoes 
were  intended  only  to  dazzle  the  populace,  and  that  the 
two  kings  were  too  wise  to  think  of  executing  their  pre- 
tended |)urpose. 

While  the  French  and  English  armies  lay  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  a  general  action  was  every  day  expected,  Jane, 
Countess  dowager  of  Hainault,  interposed  with  her  good 
offices,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  peace  between  the 
contending  monarchs,  and  to  prevent  any  further  effusion 
of  blood.  This  princess  was  mother-in-law  to  Edward, 
and  sister  to  Philip ;  and  though  she  had  taken  the  vows 
in  a  convent,  and  had  renounced  the  world,  she  left  her 
retreat  on  this  occasion,  and  employed  all  her  pious  efforts 
to  allay  those  animosities  which  had  taken  place  between 
persons  so  nearly  related  to  her  and  to  each  other.  _,  As 
Philip  had  no  material  claims  on  his  antagonist,  she  found 
that  he  hearkened  willingly  to  the  proposals ;  and  even 
the  haughty  and  ambitious  Edward,  convinced  of  his 
fruitless  attempt,  was  not  averse  to  her  negociation.  He 
was  sensible,  from  experience,  that  he  had  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  which  far  exceeded  his  force  ;  and  that  the 
power  of  England  was  never  likely  to  prevail  over  that  of 
a  superior  kingdom,  firmly  united  under  an  able  and  pru- 
dent monarch.  He  discovered  that  all  the  allies  whom  he 
could  gain  by  negociation  were  at  bottom  averse  to  his 
enterprise ;  and  though  they  might  second  it  to  a  certain 
length,  would  immediately  detach  themselves,  and  oppose 
its  final  accomplishment,  if  ever  they  could  be  brought  to 
think  that  there  was  seriously  any  danger  of  it.  He  even 
saw  that  their  chief  purpose  was  to  obtain  money  from 
him  ;  and  as  his  supplies  from  England  came  in  very 
slowly,  and  had  much  disappointed  his  expectations,  he 
perceived  their  growing  indifference  in  his  cause,  and  their 
desire  of  embracing  all  plausible  terms  of  accommodation. 
Convinced  at  last  that  an  undertaking  must  be  imprudent 
which  could  only  be  supported  by  means  so  unequal  to 
the  end,  he  concluded  a  truce,  which  left 
both  parties  in   possession  of  their  present  ''' ' 

acquisitions,  and  stopped  all  further  hostdities  on  the  side 
of  the  Low  Countries,  Guienne,  and  Scotland,  till  midsum- 
mer next.s  A  negociation  was  soon  after  opened  at  Arras 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's  legates ;  and  the  truce 
was  attempted  to  be  convertea  into  a  solid  peace.  Ed- 
ward here  required  that  Philip  should  free  Guienne  from 
all  claims  of  superiority,  and  entirely  withdraw  his  protec- 
tion from  Scotland  :  but  as  he  seemed  not  anywise  entitled 
to  make  such  high  demands,  either  from  his  past  suc- 
cesses, or  future  prospects,  they  were  totally  rejected  by 
Philip,  who  agreed  only  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce. 

The  King  of  France  soon  after  detached  the  Emperor 
Lewis  from  the  alliance  of  England,  and  engaged  him  to 
revoke  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar,  which  he  had  conferred 
on  Edward.!!  The  king's  other  allies  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  confederacy.  And  Edward  himself,  harassed 
by  his  numerous  aiid  importunate  creditors,  was  obliged 
to  make  his  escape  by  stealth  into  England. 

The  unusual  tax  of  a  ninth  sheaf,  lamb.  Domestic 
and  fleece,  imposed  by  parliament,  together  JiswrbaQces. 
witli  the  great  want  of  money,  and  still  more  of  credit,  in 
England," had  rendered  the '  remittances  to  Flanders  ex- 
tremely backward  ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  any  ex- 
peditious method  of  collecting  an  imposition,  which  was 
so  new  in  itself,  and  which  yielded  only  a  gradual  pro- 
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duce,  could  possibly  be  contrived  by  the  king  or  his 
ministers.  And  tliough  the  piu-liaraent,  foreseeing  tlie  in- 
convenience, had  granted,  as  a  present  resource,  '20,000 
sacks  of  wool,  the  only  English  goods  that  bore  a  sure 
price  in  foreign  markets,  and  were  the  next  to  ready 
money;  it  was  impossible  but  the  getting  possession  of 
^such  a  bulkv  commodity,  the  gathering  of  it  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  disposing  of  it  abroad,  must 
take  up  more  time  than  the  urgencv  of  the  king's  affairs 
would  permit,  and  must  occasion  all  the  disappointments 
complained  of  during  the  course  of  the  campaign.  But 
though  nothing  had  happened,  which  Edward  might  not 
reasonably  have  foreseen,  he  was  so  irritated  with  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  his  military  operations,  and  so  much 
vexed  and  aifronted  by  his  foreign  creditors,  that  he  was 
determined  to  throw  the  blame  somewhere  off  himself, 
and  he  came  in  very  bad  humour  into  England.  He  dis- 
covered his  peevish  disposition  by  the  first  act  which  he 
performed  after  his  arrival :  as  he  landed  uiie.vpectedly, 
lie  found  the  Tower  negligently  guarded  ;  and  he  imme- 
diately committed  to  prison  the  constable,  and  all  others 
who  had  the  charge  ot  that  fortress,  and  treated  them  with 
unusual  rigour.'  His  vengeance  fell  next  on  the  officers 
of  the  revenue,  the  sheriffs,  the  collectors  of  the  taxes,  the 
undertakers  of  all  kinds ;  and  besides  dismissing  all  of 
them  from  their  employments,  he  appointed  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  their  conduct ;  and  these  men,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  king's  humour,  were  sure  not  to  find  any  per- 
son innocent  who  came  before  them.''  Sir  John  St.  Paul, 
keeper  of  the  pri\T  seal,  Sir  John  Stonore,  chief  justice, 
Andrew  Aubrey,  ilayor  of  London,  were  displaced  and 
imprisoned  ;  as  were  also  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  chan- 
cellor, and  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  treasurer.  Stratford, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  charge  of  collect- 
ing the  new  taxes  had  been  chiefly  intrusted,  fell  likewise 
under  the  king's  displeasure ;  but  being  absent  at  the  time 
of  Edward's  airiial,  he  escaped  feeling  the  immediate 
effects  of  it. 

There  were  strong  reasons  -which  might  discourage 
the  kings  of  England,  in  those  ages,  from  bestowing  the 
chief  offices  of  the  crown  on  prelates  and  other  eccle- 
siastical persons.  These  men  had  so  intrenched  them- 
selves in  privileges  and  immunities,  and  so  openly  chal- 
lenged an  exemption  fiom  all  secular  jurisdiction,  that  no 
civil  penalty  could  be  inflicted  on  them  for  any  malversa- 
tion in  office  ;  and  as  even  treason  itself  was  declared  to 
be  no  canonical  offence,  nor  was  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  deprivation  or  other  spiritual  censures,  that 
order  of  men  had  insured  to  themselves  an  almost  total 
impunity,  and  were  not  bound  bv  any  political  lav?  or 
statute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  were  manv  pecu- 
liar causes  which  favoured  their  promotion.  Besides  that 
they  possessed  almost  all  the  learning  of  the  aje,  and  were 
best  quahfied  for  civil  employments ;  the  prelates  enjoyed 
equal  dignity  with  the  greatest  barons,  and  gave  weight, 
by  tlieir  personal  authority,  to  the  powers  intrusted  with 
them  :  while  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  endanger  the 
cro^vn,  by  accumulatin;;  wealth  or  "influence  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  were  restrained,  by  the  decency  of  their  character, 
from  that  open  rapine  and  violence  so  often  practised  bv 
the  nobles.  These  motives  had  induced  Edward,  as  well 
as  many  of  his  predecessors,  to  intrust  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  government  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  at  the 
hazard  of  seeing  them  disown  his  authority  as  soon  as  it 
was  turned  against  them. 

A  D  1341  '^'^  "'"'  ^^^  '-^^  "'''^  Archbishop  Strat- 
ford. That  prelate,  informed  of  Edward's 
indignation  against  him,  prepared  himself  for  the  storm ; 
and  not  content  with  standing  upon  the  defensive,  he  re- 
solved, by  beginning  the  attack,  to  show  the  king  tliat  he 
knew  the  privileges  of  his  character,  and  had  courage  to 
maintain  them.  He  issued  a  general  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who,  on  any  pretext,  exercised  vio- 
lence on  the  person  or  soods  of  clergymen  ;  who  infringed 
those  privileges  secured  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  by  eccle- 
siastical canons ;  or  who  accused  a  prelate  of  treason,  or 
any  other  crime,  in  order  to  bring  him  under  the  king's 
displeasure.'     Even  Edward  had  reason  to  think  himself 
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Struck  at  by  this  sentence ;  both  on  account  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  two  bishops,  and  that  of  other  clergy- 
men concerned  in  le\'ying  the  taxes,  and  on  account  of 
his  seizing  their  lands  and  movables,  that  he  might  make 
them  answerable  for  any  balance  which  remained  in  their 
hands.  The  clergy,  with  the  primate  at  their  head,  were 
now  formed  into  a  regular  combination  against  the  king; 
and  manv  calumnies  were  spread  against  him,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  the  confidence  and  affections  of  his  people. 
It  was  pretended  that  he  meant  to  recall  the  general  par- 
don, and  the  remission  which  he  had  granted  of  old  debts, 
and  to  impose  new  and  arbitrary  taxes  without  consent  of 
parliament.  The  archbishop  went  so  far,  in  a  letter  to  the 
king  himself,  as  to  tell  him,  that  diere  were  two  powers 
by  which  the  world  was  governed,  the  holy  pontifical 
apostolic  dignity,  and  the  royal  subordinate  authoritv : 
that  of  these  two  powers,  the  clerical  was  evidently  the 
supreme ;  since  the  priests  were  to  answer  at  tlie  tribunal 
of  the  divine  judsrment  for  the  conduct  of  kings  them- 
selves :  that  the  clergy  were  the  spiritual  fathers  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  amongst  others,  of  kings  and  princes ;  and 
were  entitled,  bv  a  heavenly  charter,  to  direct  their  wills 
and  actions,  and  to  censure  their  transgressions  :  and  that 
prelates  had  heretofore  cited  emperors  before  their  Iri- 
Dunal,  had  sitten  in  judgment  on  their  life  and  behaviour, 
and  had  anathematized  them  for  their  obstinate  offences." 
These  topics  were  not  well  calculated  to  appease  Edward's 
indignation  ;  and  when  he  called  a  parliament,  he  sent  not 
to  the  primate,  as  to  the  other  peers,  a  summons  to  attend 
it.  Stratford  was  not  discouraged  at  this  mark  of  neglect 
or  aneer :  he  appeared  before  the  gates,  arrayed  in  his 
pontifical  robes,  holding  the  crosier  in  his  haiid,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  pompous  train  of  priests  and  prelates ; 
and  he  required  admittance  as  the  first  and  highest  peer 
in  the  realm.  During  two  days  the  kinu  rejected  his 
application  :  but  sensible,  either  that  tliis  affair  might  be 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences,  or  that  in  his  im- 
patience he  had  groundlessly  accused  the  primate  of  mal- 
versation in  his  office,  which  seems  really  to  have  been  the. 
case,  he  at  last  permitted  him  to  take  his  seat,  and  was 
reconciled  to  him.° 

Edward  now  found  himself  in  a  bad  situation  botli  with 
his  own  people  and  with  foreign  states  ;  and  it  required 
all  his  genius  and  capacity  to  extricate  himself  from  such 
multiplied  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  His  unjust 
and  exorbitant  claims  on  France  and  Scotland  had  en- 
gaged him  in  an  implacable  war  with  these  two  kingdoms, 
his  nearest  neighbours  :  he  had  lost  almost  all  his  foreign 
alliances  by  his  irregular  payments :  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  debts,  for  which  he  owed  a  consuming  interest : 
his  military  operations  had  vanished  into  smoke ;  and 
except  his  naval  victory,  none  of  them  had  been  attended 
even  with  glory  or  renown,  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
nation  :  the  animosity  between  him  and  the  clergy  was 
open  and  declared  :  the  people  were  d'lscontented  on  ac- 
count of  many  arbitrary  measures  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  :  and  what  was  more  dangerous,  the  nobility, 
taking  advantage  of  his  present  necessities,  were  deter- 
mined to  retrench  his  power,  and  by  encroaching  on  the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to  acquire  to  themselves 
independence  and  authority.  But  the  aspiring  genius  of 
Edward,  which  had  so  far  transported  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  discretion,  proved  at  last  sufficient  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  former  authority,  and  finally,  to  render  his  reign 
the  most  triumphant  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  English 
story  :  though  for  the  present  he  was  obliged,  with  some 
loss  of  honour,  to  yield  to  the  current  which  bore  so 
strongly  against  him. 

The  parliament  framed  an  act,  which  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce considerable  innovations  in  the  government.  They 
premised,  that,  whereas  the  great  charter  had,  to  the  mani- 
fest peril  and  slander  of  the  king,  and  damage  of  his 
people,  been  violated  in  many  points,  particularly  by  the 
imprisonment  of  free  men,  and  the  seizure  of  their  goods, 
witliout  suit,  indictment,  or  trial,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
firm it  anew,  and  to  oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  law, 
together  with  the  steward  and  chamberlain  of  the  house- 
hold, the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  the  comptroller  and 
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treasurer  of  tlie  wardrobe,  and  those  who  were  inlrustcil 
with  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  to  swear  to  the 
rtgul:u-  observance  of  it.  They  also  remarked,  that  the 
peers  of  tlie  realm  liad  formerly  been  arrested  and  impri- 
soned, and  dispossessed  of  their  temporalities  and  lands, 
and  even  some  of  them  put  to  death,  without  judgment  or 
trial ;  and  they  therefore  enacted  that  such  violences  should 
henceforth  cease,  and  no  peer  be  punished  but  by  the  award 
of  his  peers  hi  parliament.  They  required,  that  whenever 
any  of  the  great  offices  above  mentioned  became  vacant, 
the  kmg  should  fill  it  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and 
the  consent  of  such  barons  as  should  at  that  time  be  found 
to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court.  And  they 
enacted,  that  on  the  third  day  of  every  session,  the  king 
should  resume  into  his  own  hand  all  tliese  offices,  except 
those  of  justices  of  the  two  benches,  and  the  barons  of 
exchequer ;  that  the  ministers  should  for  the  time  be  re- 
duced to  private  persons ;  that  they  should  in  that  con- 
dition answer  before  parliament  to  any  accusation  brought 
against  them  ;  and  that,  if  they  were  fbimd  anywise  guilty, 
they  should  finally  be  dispossessed  of  their  offices,  and 
more  able  persons  be  substituted  in  their  place."  By 
these  last  regidations  the  barons  approached  as  near  as 
they  durst  to  those  restrictions  which  had  formerly  been 
imposed  on  Heni-y  III.  and  Edward  II.,  and  which,  from 
the  dangerous  consequences  attending  them,  had  become 
so  generally  odious,  .that  they  did  not  expect  to  have  either 
the  concurrence  of  the  people  m  demanding  them,  or  the 
assent  of  the  present  king  in  granting  them. 

In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  parlia- 
ment ofllered  the  king  a  grant  of  20,000  sacks  of  wool ; 
and  his  wants  were  so  urgent,  from  the  clamours  of  his 
creditors,  and  the  demands  of  his  foreign  allies,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  supply  on  tliese  hard  con- 
ditions. He  ratified  this  statute  in  full  parliament ;  but 
he  secretly  entered  a  protest  of  such  a  nature  as  were  suffi- 
cient, one  should  imagine,  to  destroy  all  future  trust  and 
confidence  with  his  people  :  he  declared,  that  as  soon  as 
his  convenience  permitted,  he  would,  from  his  own  au- 
thority, revoke  wliat  had  been  extorted  from  him.P  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  parliamentary 
supply,  than  he  issued  an  edict,  which  contains  many 
extraordinary  positions  and  pretensions.  He  first  asserts, 
that  that  statute  had  been  enacted  contrary  to  law  ;  as  if  a 
free  legislative  body  could  ever  do  any  thing  illegal.  He 
next  affirms,  that  as  it  was  hurtful  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  he  had  only 
dissembled  when  he  seemed  to  ratify  it,  but  that  he  had 
never  in  his  own  breast  given  his  assent  to  it.  He  does 
not  pretend  that  either  he  or  the  parliament  lay  under 
force ;  but  only  that  some  inconvenience  would  have  en- 
sued, had  he  not  seemingly  affixed  his  sanction  to  that 
pretended  statute.  He  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  and  of  some  earls  and  barons,  abrogates  and 
annuls  it ;  and  though  he  professes  himself  willing  and 
determined  to  observe  such  articles  of  it  as  were  formerly 
law,  he  declares  it  to  have  thenceforth  no  force  or  au- 
thority .i  The  parliaments  that  were  afterwards  assembled 
took  no  notice  of  this  arbitrary  exertion  of  royal  power, 
which,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  left  all  their  laws  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king ;  and,  during  the  course  of  two  years, 
Edward  had  so  far  re-established  his  influence,  and  freed 
himself  from  his  present  necessities,  that  he  then  obtained 
from  his  parliament  a  legal  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  sta- 
tute.r  Tliis  transaction  certainly  contains  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, which  discover  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  the  age  ;  and  may  prove  what  inaccurate  work  might 
be  expected  from  sucn  rude  hands,  when  employed  in 
legislation,  and  in  rearing  the  delicate  fabric  of  laws  and 
a  constitution. 

But  though  Edward  had  happily  recovered  his  authority 
at  home,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  events  of  the 
French  war,  he  had  undergone  so  many  mortifications 
from  that  attempt,  and  saw  so  little  prospect  of  success, 
that  he  would  probably  have  dropped  his  claim,  had  not 
a  revolution  in  Brittany  opened  to  him  more  promising 
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views,  and  given  his  enterprising  genius  a  ftill  opportunity 
of  displaying  itself. 

John  In.  Duke  of  Brittany  had,  during  AfUir^of 
some  years,  found  himself  declining  through  Untiany. 
age  and  infirmities ;  and  having  no  issue,  he  was  solici- 
tous to  prevent  those  disorders  to  which,  on  the  event  of 
his  demise,  a  disputed  succession  might  expose  his  sub- 
jects. His  younger  brother,  the  Count  of  Penthicvre,  had 
left  only  one  daughter,  whom  the  duke  deemed  his  heir ; 
and  as  his  family  had  inherited  the  duchy  by  a  female 
succession,  he  thought  her  title  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Count  of  Mountfort,  who,  being  his  brother  by  a  second 
marriage,  was  the  male  heir  of  that  principality.'  He  ac- 
cordingly purposed  to  bestow  his  niece  in  marriage  on 
some  person  who  might  be  able  to  defend  her  rights ;  and 
he  cast  his  eye  on  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the  King 
of  France,  hy  his  mother,  Margaret,  of  Valois,  sister  to 
that  monarch.  But  as  he  both  loved  his  subjects,  and 
was  beloved  by  them,  he  determined  not  to  take  this  im- 
portant step  without  their  approbation  ;  and  having  assem- 
bled the  states  of  Brittany,  he  represented  to  them  the 
advantages  of  that  alliance,  and  the  prospect  which  it  gave 
of  an  entire  settlement  of  the  succession.  The  Bretons 
willingly  concurred  in  his  choice  :  the  marriage  was  con- 
cluded :  all  his  vassals,  and  among  the  rest  the  Count  of 
Mountfort,  swore  fealty  to  Charles  and  to  his  consort  as 
to  their  future  sovereigns  :  and  every  danger  of  civil  com- 
motions seemed  to  be  obviated,  as  far  as  human  prudence 
could  provide  a  remedy  against  them. 

But  on  the  death  of  this  good  prince,  the  ambition  of 
the  Count  of  Mountfort  broke  through  all  these  regula- 
tions, and  kindled  a  war,  not  only  dangerous  to  Brittany, 
but  to  a  great  part  of  Europe.  \Vhile  Charles  of  Blois 
was  soliciting  at  the  court  of  France  the  investiture  of 
the  duchy,  Mountfort  was  active  in  acquiring  immediate 
possession  of  it ;  and  by  force  or  intrigue  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Rennes,  Nantz,  Brest,  Hennebonne,  and  all 
the  most  important  fortresses,  and  engaged  many  con- 
siderable barons  to  acknowledge  his  authority.'  Sensible 
that  he  could  expect  no  favour  from  Philip,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  England,  on  pretence  of  soliciting  his  claim  to 
the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  had  devolved  to  him  by 
his  brother's  death ;  and  there,  offering  to  do  homage  to 
Edward  as  King  of  France,  for  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  he 
proposed  a  strict  alliance  for  the  support  of  their  mutual 
pretensions.  Edward  saw  immediately  the  advantages 
attending  this  treaty  :  Mountfort,  an  active  and  valiant 
prince,  closely  united  to  him  by  interest,  opened  at  once 
an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  afforded  him 
much  more  flattering  views  than  his  allies  on  the  side  of 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  who  had  no  sincere 
attachment  to  his  cause,  and  whose  progress  was  also 
obstructed  by  those  numerous  fortifications  which  had 
been  raised  on  that  frontier.  Robert  of  Artois  was  zeal- 
ous in  enforcing  these  considemtions  :  the  ambitious  spirit 
of  Edward  was  little  disposed  to  .'<it  down  „j|jj„j|  ^f  ^^ 
under  those  repulses  which  he  had  received,  war  with 
and  which,  he  thought,  had  so  much  im-  France, 
paired  his  reputation  :  and  it  required  a  very  short  nego- 
ciation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  two  men, 
who,  though  their  pleas  witli  regard  to  the  preference  of 
male  or  female  succession  were  directly  opposite,  were 
intimately  connected  by  their  immediate  interests." 

As  this  treaty  was  still  a  secret,  Mountfort,  on  his  return, 
ventured  to  appear  at  Paris,  in  order  to  defend  his  cause 
before  the  court  of  peers ;  but  observing  Philip  and  his 
judges  to  be  prepossessed  against  his  title,  and  dread- 
ing their  intentions  of  arresting  him,  till  he  should  re- 
store what  he  had  seized  by  violence,  he  suddenly  made 
his  escape;  and  war  immediately  commenced  between 
him  and  Charles  of  Blois."  Philip  sent  his  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  with  a  powerful  army,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  latter ;"  and  Mountfort,  unable  to  keep  the 
field  against  his  rival,  remained  in  the  city  of  Nantz, 
where  he  was  besieged.  The  city  was  taken  by  the 
treachery  of  the    inhabitants;    Mountfort   fell    into  the 

that  he  dissembled,  which  would  not  have  been  the  rase  had  his  protest  been 
public  q  statutes  at  I-ariie,  15  Ldw.  111. 
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hands  of  )iis  enemies ;  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to 
Paris ;  and  was  shut  up  in  tlie  tower  of  the  Louvre." 

This  event  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Count  of  Mountfort ;  but 
his  affairs  were  immediately  retrieved  by  an  unexpected 
incident,  wliich  inspired  new  Ufe  and  vigour  into  his 
.party.  Jane  of  Flanders,  Countess  of  Mountfort,  the  most 
extraordinary  woman  of  the  age,  was  roused,  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  her  husband,  from  those  domestic  cares  to  which 
she  nad  hitherto  limited  her  genius;  and  she  courageous- 
ly undertook  to  support  the  falhng  fortunes  of  her  family. 
No  sooner  did  she  receive  the  fatal  intelligence,  than  she 
assembled  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  where  she  then  re- 
sided ;  and  carrying  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  deplored 
to  tliem  the  calamity  of  their  sovereign.  She  recom- 
mended to  their  care  the  illustrious  orphan,  the  sole  male 
remaining  of  their  ancient  princes,  who  had  governed 
them  with  such  indulgence  and  lenity,  and  to  whom  they 
had  ever  professed  the  most  zealous  attachment.  She  de- 
clared herself  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  them  in  so 
just  a  cause  ;  discovered  the  resources  which  still  remain- 
ed in  the  alliance  of  England ;  and  entreated  them  to 
make  one  effort  against  a  usurper,  who,  being  imposed 
on  them  by  the  arms  of  France,  would  in  return  make  a 
sacrifice  to  his  protector  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Brittany. 
The  audience,  moved  by  the  affecting  appearance,  and  in- 
spirited by  the  noble  conduct,  of  the  princess,  vowed  to 
live  and  die  with  her  in  defending  the  nghts  of  her  family : 
all  tlie  other  fortresses  of  Brittany  embraced  the  same 
resolution  :  the  countess  went  from  place  to  place,  en- 
couraging the  garrisons,  providing  them  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  subsistence,  and  concerting  the  proper  plans 
of  defence  ;  and  after  she  had  put  the  whole  |)rovince  in  a 
good  posture,  she  shut  herself  up  in  Hennebonne,  where 
she  waited  with  impatience  the  arrivals  of  those  succours 
which  Edward  had  promised  her.  Meanwhile  she  sent 
over  her  son  to  England,  that  she  might  both  put  him  in  a 
place  of  safety,  and  engage  the  king  more  strongly,  by 
such  a  pledge,  to  embrace  with  zeal  the  interests  of  her 
family. 

Charles  of  Blois,  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  so 
important  a  fortress  as  Hennebonne,  and  still  more  to  take 
the  countess  prisoner,  from  whose  vigour  and  capacity  all 
the  difficulties  to  his  succession  in  Brittany  now  proceed- 
ed, sat  down  before  the  place  with  a  great  army,  composed 
of  French,  Spaniards,  Genoese,  and  some  Bretons  ;  and 
he  conducted  the  attack  with  indefatigable  industry.? 
The  defence  was  no  less  vigorous  :  the  besiegers  were  re- 
pulsed in  every  assault :  frequent  sallies  were  made  with 
success  by  the  garrison  :  and  the  countess  herself  being 
the  most  forward  in  all  military  0|)erations,  every  one  was 
ashamed  not  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  this  despe- 
rate situation.  One  d.ay  she  perceived  that  the  besiegers, 
entirely  occupied  in  an  attack,  had  neglected  a  distant 
quarter  of  their  camp  ;  and  she  immediately  sallied  forth 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  200  cavalry,  threw  them  into  con- 
fusion, did  great  execution  upon  them,  and  set  fire  to  their 
tents,  baggage,  and  magazines  :  but  when  she  was  prepar- 
ing to  return,  she  found  that  she  was  intercepted,  and  that 
a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  had  thrown  themselves 
between  her  and  the  gates.  She  instantly  took  her  resolu- 
tion :  she  ordered  her  men  to  disband,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  by  tiight  to  Brest :  she  met  them  at  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  collected  another  body  of 
500  horse,  returned  to  Hennebonne,  broke  unexpectedly 
tlirough  the  enemv's  camp,  and  was  received  with  shouts 
and  acclamations  by  the  garrison,  who,  encouraged  by  this 
reinforcement,  and  by  so  rare  an  example  of  female  va- 
lour, determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 

The  reiterated  attacks,  however,  of  the  besiegers  had  at 
length  made  several  breaches  in  the  walls  ;  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  a  general  assault,  which  was  every  hour 
expected,  would  overpower  the  garrison,  diminished  in 
numbers,  and  extremely  weakened  with  watching  and 
fatigue.  It  became  necessary  to  treat  of  a  capitulation  : 
and  the  Bishop  of  Leon  was  already  engaged,  for  that 
purpose,  in  a  conference  with  Charles  of  Blois;  when  the 
countess,  who  had  mounted  to  a  high  tower,  and  was 

X  Froissart,  liv.  i.  cliap.  73. 


looking  towards  the  sea  with  great  impatience,  descried 
some  sails  at  a  distance.  She  immediately  exclaimed  : 
Behold  the  succours  !  the  Engiish  succours !  no  capitula- 
tion!^ This  fleet  had  on  board  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  and  six  thousand  archers,  whom  Edward  had 
prepared  for  the  relief  of  Hennebonne,  but  who  had  beea 
long  detained  by  contrary  winds.  Tliev  entered  the  har- 
bour under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the 
bravest  captains  of  England  ;  and  having  inspired  fresh 
courage  into  the  garrison,  immediately  sallied  forth,  beat 
the  besiegers  from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to 
decamp. 

But  notwithstanding  this  success,  the  Countess  of 
Mountfort  found  that  her  party,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  declining  in  every  quarter ;  and  she  went  over  to 
solicit  more  effectual  succours  from  the  King  of  England. 
Edward  granted  her  a  considerable  reinforcement  under 
Robert  of  Artois ;  who  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  fortv- 
five  ships,  and  sailed  to  Brittany.  He  was  met  in  his  pass- 
age by  the  enemy ;  an  action  ensued,  where  the  countess 
behaved  with  her  wonted  valour,  and  charged  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand ;  but  the  hostile  fleets,  after  a  sharp  action, 
were  separated  by  a  storm,  and  the  English  arrived  safelv 
in  Brittany-  Tlie  first  exploit  of  Robert  was  the  taking  of 
Valines,  which  he  mastered  by  conduct  and  address : »  l>ut 
he  survived  a  very  little  time  this  prosperity.  The  Breton 
noblemen  of  the  party  of  Charles  assembled  secretly  in 
arms,  attacked  Vannes  of  a  sudden,  and  carried  the  place ; 
chiefly  by  reason  of  a  wound  received  by  Robert,  of  which 
he  soon  after  died  at  sea,  on  his  return  to  England.'' 

After  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  the  chief 
author  of  all  the  calamities  with  which  his  country  was 
overwhelmed  for  more  than  a  century,  Edward  undertook, 
in  person,  the  defence  of  the  Countess  of  Mountfort;  and 
as  the  last  truce  with  France  was  now  expired,  the  war, 
which  the  English  and  French  had  hitherto  carried  on  as 
allies  to  the  competitors  for  Brittany,  was  thenceforth  con- 
ducted in  the  name  and  under  the  standard  of  the  two 
monarchs.  Tlie  king  landed  at  Morbian,  near  Vannes, 
with  an  army  of  1 2,000  men ;  and,  being  master  of  the 
field,  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  lustre  to  his  arms,  by  com- 
mencing at  once  three  important  sieges,  that  of  Vannes,  of 
Rennes,  and  of  Nantz.  But  by  undertaking  too  much,  he 
fiiiled  of  success  in  all  his  enterprises.  Even  the  siege  of 
Vannes,  which  Edward,  in  person,  conducted  with  vigour, 
advanced  but  slowly  ;  '^  and  the  French  had  all  the  leisure 
reimisite  for  making  preparations  against  him.  The  Duke 
of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of  Philip,  appeared  in  Brittany, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  infantry  and  4000 
cavalry  ;  and  Edward  was  now  obliged  to  draw  together 
all  his  forces,  and  to  intrench  himself  strongly  fjefore 
Vannes,  where  tlie  Duke  of  Normandy  soon  after  arrived, 
and  in  a  manner  invested  the  besiegers.  The  garrison 
and  the  French  camp  were  plentifully  supplied  with  pro- 
visions; while  the  English,  who  durst  not  make  any 
attempt  upon  the  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
army,  drew  all  their  subsistence  from  England,  exposed 
to  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  to  those  which 
arose  from  tlie  fleet  of  tlie  enemy.  In  this 
dangerous  situation,  Edward  willingly 
hearkened  to  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's  legates,  the  Car- 
dinals of  Palcstrine  and  Frescati,  who  endeavoured  to  ne- 
gociate,  if  not  a  peace,  at  least  a  truce,  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  A  treaty  was  concluded  for  a  cessation  of  arms 
during  three  years  ;<'  and  Edward  had  the  abilities,  not- 
withstanding his  present  dangerous  situation,  to  procure  to 
himself  very  equal  and  honourable  terms.  It  was  agreed 
that  Vannes  should  be  sequestered,  during  the  truce,  in 
the  hands  of  the  legates,  to  be  disposed  of  afterwards  as 
they  pleased  ;  and  though  Edward  knew  the  partiality  of 
the  court  of  Rome  towards  his  antagonists,  he  saved 
himself,  by  this  device,  from  the  dishonour  of  having  un- 
dertaken a  fruitless  enterprise.  It  was  also  stipulated, 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  released,  that  the  places  in 
Brittany  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors, and  that  the  allies  on  both  sjdes  should  be  com- 
prehended in  the  truce.^  Edward,  soo_n  alter  concluding 
this  treaty,  embarked  with  his  army  for  England. 
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The  truce,  thou!;h  calculated  for  a  long  time,  was  of 
very  short  duration  ;  and  each  monarch  endeavoured  to 
throw  on  the  otlier  the  blame  of  its  infraction.  Of  course, 
th  •  historians  of  the  two  countries  differ  in  their  account 
of  tlie  matter.  It  seems  probable,  however,  as  is  affirmed 
by  llie  French  writers,  that  Edward,  in  consentin;;  to  the 
truce,  liad  no  otlier  view  than  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
lierilous  situation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  was  after- 
wards very  careless  in  observing  it.  In  all  the  memorials 
which  remain  on  this  subject,  he  complains  chiefly  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  Oliver  de  Clisson,  John  de 
Montauban,  and  other  Breton  noblemen,  who,  he  says, 
were  pai'tisans  of  the  family  of  iVIountfort,  and  conse- 
quently under  the  protection  of  England.^  But  it  appears, 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  those  noblemen  had 
openly,  by  their  declarations  and  actions,  embraced  the 
cause  of  Charles  of  Blois ;  e  and  if  they  had  entered  into 
any  secret  correspondence  and  engagements  with  Edward, 
they  were  traitors  to  their  party,  and  were  justly  punish- 
able by  Philip  and  Charles  for  their  breach  of  faith ;  nor 
had  Edward  any  giound  of  complaint  against  France  for 
such  severities.  But  when  he  laid  these 
■  '  '  pretended  injuries  before  the  parliament, 
whom  he  affected  to  consult  on  all  occasions,  that  assem- 
bly entered  into  the  quairel,  advised  the  king  not  to  be 
amused  by  a  fraudulent  truce,  and  granted  him  supplies 
tor  the  renewal  of  the  war :  the  counties  were  charged 
with  a  tifteenth  for  two  years,  and  tlie  boroughs  with  a 
teiitli.  The  clergy  consented  to  give  a  tenth  for  three 
\ears. 

These  supplies  enabled  the  king  to  complete  his  mili- 
tary preparations ;  and  he  sent  his  cousin  Henry,  Earl  of 
Derby,  son  of  tlie  Earl  of  Lancaster,  into  Guienne,  for  the 
defence  of  that  province.''  Tliis  prince,  the  most  accom- 
plislied  in  the  English  court,  possessed,  to  a  high  degree,  the 
virtues  of  justice  and  humanity,  as  well  as  those  of  valour 
and  conduct,'  and  not  content  with  protecting  and  clierish- 
ing  the  province  committed  to  his  care,  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful invasion  on  the  enemy.  lie  attacked  the  Count 
of  Lisle,  die  French  general,  at  Bergerac,  beat  him  from 
his  entrenchments,  and  took  the  place.  He  reduced  a 
great  part  of  Perigord,  and  continually  advanced  in  his 
conquests,  tdl  the  Count  of  Lisle,  having  collected  an 
army  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  sat  down  before 

A  V  \^v  Auberoche,  in  hopes  of  recovering  that  place, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Earl  of  Derby  came  upon  him  by  surprise, 
witii  only  a  thousand  cavalry,  threw  the  French  into  dis- 
order, pushed  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Lisle  himself,  with  many  considerable  nooles, 
was  taken  prisoner.''  After  this  important  success,  Derby 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  subduing  the  French  provinces. 
He  took  Monsegur,  Monpesat,  Villefranche,  Miremont, 
and  Tonnins,  with  the  fortress  of  Damassen.  Aiguillon, 
a  fortress  deemed  impregnable,  fell  into  his  hands  from 
the  cowardice  of  the  governor.  Angoulerae  was  surren- 
dered alter  a  short  siege.  The  only  place  where  he  met 
with  considerable  resistance  was  lieole,  which,  however, 
was  at  last  reduced,  after  a  siege  of  above  nine  weeks.' 
He  made  an  attempt  on  Blaye,  but  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  raise  the  siege,  than  waste  his  time  before  a  place 
of  small  importance.'" 

A  D  isAC  "^''^  reason  why  Derby  was  permitted  to 
make,  without  opposition,  such  progress  on 
the  side  of  Guienne,  was  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
French  finances  then  laboured,  and  which  had  obliged 
Philip  to  lay  on  new  impositions,  particularly  the  duty 
on  salt,  to  the  great  discontent,  and  almost  mutiny,  of  his 
subjects.  But  after  the  court  of  France  was  supplied 
with  money,  great  preparations  were  made ;  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Normandy,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  other  gi-eat  nobility,  led  towards  Guienne  a  powerful 
army,  which  the  Eni;lish  could  not  think  of  resisting  in 
t!ie  open  field.  The' Earl  of  Derby  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  allowed  the  French  to  carry  on,  at  leisure,  the 

f  nymtr,  vol.  V.  p.  «S.  454.  450.  466.  496.    Ilemin«.  p.  376. 
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siege  of  Angouleme,  which  was  their  first  enterprise. 
Joiiii,  Lord  Norwich,  the  governor,  after  a  brave  and 
vigorous  defence,  found  himself  reduced  to  such  extremi- 
ties, as  obliged  him  to  employ  a  stratagem  in  order  to 
save  his  garrison,  and  to  prevent  his  being  reduced  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Fie  appeared  on  the  walls,  and 
desired  a  parley  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  Tlie 
prince  there  told  Norwich,  that  he  supposed  he  intended 
to  capitulate.  "  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  governor :  "but 
as  to-morrow  is  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  I  know 
that  you,  Sir,  as  well  as  myself,  bear  a  great  devotion,  I 
desire  a  cessation  of  arms  for  that  day."  llie  proposal 
was  agreed  to ;  and  Norwich,  having  ordered  his  forces 
to  prepare  all  their  baggage,  marched  out  next  day,  and 
advanced  towards  the  French  camp.  Tlie  besiegers  ima- 
gining they  were  to  be  attacked,  ran  to  their  arms;  but 
Norwich  sent  a  messenger  to  the  diike,  reminding  him  of 
his  engagement.  The  duke,  who  piqued  himself  on 
faithfully  keeping  his  word,  exclaimed,  1  see  the  governor 
lius  outwitted  me :  but  let  ns  be  content  with  gamivg  the 
pluce:  and  the  English  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
camp  unmolested."  After  some  other  successes,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  laid  siege  to  Aiguillon ;  and  as  the 
natural  strength  ot  the  fortress,  together  with  a  brave 
garrison  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  the 
place  by  assault,  he  purposed,  after  making  several  fruit- 
less attacks,"  to  reduce  it  by  famine:  but,  before  he  could 
finish  this  enterprise,  he  was  called  to  another  quarter  of 
the  kingdom,  by  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  ever 
befell  the  Frencn  monarchy. n 

Edward,  informed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  of  the  great 
danger  to  which  Guienne  was  exposed,  had  prepared  a 
force  with  which  he  intended,  in  person,  to  bring  it  relief. 
He  embarked  at  Southampton,  on  board  a  fleet  of  near  a 
thousand  sail  of  all  dimensions,  and  carried  with  him, 
besides  all  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  his  eldest  son, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  winds 
proved  long  contrary  ;<i  and  the  king,  in  despair  of  arriv- 
ing in  time  at  Guienne,  was  at  last  persuaded  by  Geoffrey 
d'llarcourt,  to  change  the  destination  of  his  enterprise. 
This  nobleman  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  had  long  made  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  court  of  France,  and  was 
generally  esteemed  for  his  personal  merit  and  his  valour; 
but  being  disobliged  and  persecuted  by  Philip,  he  had 
fled  into  England ;  had  recommended  himself  to  Ed- 
ward, wlio  was  an  excellent  judge  of  men  ;  and  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Robert  of  Artois  in  the  invidious  office  of  ex- 
citing and  assisting  the  king  in  every  enterprise  against 
his  native  country.  He  had  long  insisted  that  an  exjiedi- 
tion  to  Normandy  promised,  in  die  present  circumstances, 
more  favourable  success  than  one  to  Guienne ;  that  Ed- 
ward would  find  the  northern  provinces  almost  destitute 
of  military  force,  which  had  been  drawn  to  the  south  ;  that 
they  were  full  of  flourishing  cities,  whose  plunder  would 
enrich  the  English  ;  that  their  cultivated  fields,  as  yet  un- 
spoiled by  war,  would  supply  them  with  plenty  of  provi- 
sions; and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  rendered 
every  event  of  importance  in  those  quarters.''  These 
reasons,  which  had  not  before  been  duly  weighed  by  Ed- 
ward, began  to  make  more  impression,  after  tlie  disappoint- 
ments which  he  met  with  in  his  voyage  to 
Guienne :  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  to 
Normandy,  and  safely  disembarked  his  army  at  La  Hogue. 

This  army,  which,  during  the  course  of  the  invasion  of 
ensuing  campaign,  was  crowned  with  the  Irance. 
most  splendiii  success,  consisted  of  four  thousand  nien  at 
arms,  ten  thousand  archers,  ten  thousand  Welch  infiintry, 
and  six  thousand  Irish.  The  Welch  and  the  Irish  were 
light,  disorderly  troops,  fitter  for  doing  execution  in  a 
pursuit,  or  scouring  the  country,  than  for  any  stable  action. 
The  bow  was  always  esteemed  a  frivolous  weapon,  where 
true  military  discipline  was  known,  and  regular  bodies  of 
well-arnied"foot  maintained.  The  only  solid  force  in  this 
army  were  the  men  at  arms ;  and  even  these,  being  cavalry, 

Ilul  Derby  told  him,  that  Ins  promise  did  not  depeiid  on  the  greatness  or 


;  and  ordered  him  to  keep  it  all  tor  his  c 
k  IVoiisart,  liv.  i.  cliap.  104. 
m  Ibid.  chap.  112. 
o  Ibid.  chap.  121. 
q  Avesbury,  p.  1C3. 
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were,  on  that  account,  much  inferior,  in  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle, to  good  infantry  :  and  as  the  whole  were  new  levied 
troops,  we  are  led  to  entertain  a  very  mean  idea  of  the 
military  force  of  those  aires,  which,  being  ignorant  of  every 
other  art,  had  not  properly  cultivated  the  art  of  war  itself, 
the  sole  object  of  general  attention. 

•  The  king  created  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  constable  of  his 
army,  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Harcourt,  mareschals ; 
he  bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  tlie  Prince  of 
Wales  and  several  of  the  young  nobility,  immediately 
upon  his  landing.  After  destroying  all  tne  ships  in  La 
Hogue,  Barfleur,  and  Cherbourg,  he  spread  his  army  over 
the  whole  country,  and  aave  them  an  unbounded  licence 
of  burning,  spoihng,  and  plundering  every  place,  of  which 
they  became  masters.  The  loose  discipline  then  prevalent 
could  not  be  much  hurt  by  these  disorderly  practices ;  and 
Edward  took  care  to  prevent  any  surprise,  by  giving  orders 
to  his  troops,  however  they  might  disperse  themselves  in 
the  day-time,  always  to  quarter  themselves  at  night  near  the 
main  body.  In  this  manner,  Montebourgh,  Carentan,  St. 
Lo,  Valognes,  and  other  places  in  the  Cotentin,  were  pil- 
laged without  resistance ;  and  a  universal  consternation 
was  spread  over  the  province.* 

The  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  invasion  soon  reach- 
ed Pans ;  and  threw  Philip  into  great  perplexity.  He 
issued  orders,  however,  for  levying  forces  in  all  quarters ; 
and  despatched  the  Count  of  Eu,  Constable  of  France, 
and  the  Count  of  Tancarville,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  the 
defence  of  Caen,  a  populous  and  commercial  but  open 
city,  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  army. 
The  tem|itation  of  so  rich  a  prize,  soon  allured  Edward 
to  approach  it ;  and  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  their 
numbers,  and  the  reinforcements  which  they  daily  received 
from  the  country,  ventured  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  But 
■their  courage  failed  them  on  the  first  shock :  they  fled  with 
precipitation:  the  Counts  of  Eu  and  Tancarville  were 
taken  prisoners ;  the  victors  entered  the  city  along  with 
the  vanquished,  and  a  furious  massacre  commenced,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition.  The  citizens,  in 
despair,  barricadoed  their  houses,  and  assaulted  the  Eng- 
lish with  stones,  bricks,  and  every  missile  weapon  :  the 
English  made  way  by  fire  to  the  destruction  of  the  citizens  : 
till  Edward,  anxious  to  save  both  his  spoil  and  his  soldiers, 
stopped  the  massacre ;  and  having  obliged  the  inhabitants 
10  lay  down  their  ai'ms,  gave  his  troops  licence  to  begin  a 
more  regular  and  less  hazardous  plunder  of  the  citv.  The 
pillage  continued  for  three  days  ;  the  king  reserved  for  his 
own  share  the  jewels,  plate,  silks,  fine  cloth,  and  fine 
linen ;  and  he  bestowed  all  the  remainder  of  the  spoil  on 
his  army.  Tlie  whole  was  embarked  on  board  the  ships, 
and  sent  over  to  England,  together  with  three  hundred  of 
the  richest  citizens  of  Caen,  whose  ransom  was  an  addi- 
tional profit,  which  he  expected  afterwards  to  levy.'  This 
dismal  scene  passed  in  the  presence  of  two  cardinal  le- 
gates, who  had  come  to  negociate  a  peace  between  the 
kingdoms. 

The  king  moved  next  to  Roiien,  in  hopes  of  treating 
that  city  in  the  same  manner ;  but  found  that  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine  was  already  broken  down,  and  that  the 
King  of  France  himself  was  arrived  there  with  his  army. 
He  marched  along  the  banks  of  that  river  towards  Paris, 
destroying  the  whole  country,  and  every  town  and  village 
which  he  met  with  on  his  road."  Some  of  his  light  troops 
carried  their  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  Pai-is ;  and  the 
royal  palace  of  St.  Germans,  together  with  Nanten-e, 
Ruelle,  and  other  villages,  was  reduced  to  ashes  within 
sight  of  the  capital.  The  English  intended  to  pass  the 
river  at  Poissy,  out  found  the  French  army  encamped  on 
the  opposite  banks,  and  the  bridge  at  that  place  as  well  as 
all  others  over  the  Seine,  broken  down  by  orders  from 
Philip.  Edward  now  saw  tliat  the  French  meant  to  en- 
close him  in  their  country,  in  hopes  of  attacking  him  with 
advantage  on  all  sides  :  but  he  saved  himself  by  a  stra- 
tagem from  this  perilous  situation.  He  gave  his  army 
orders  to  dislodge,  and  to  advance  further  up  the  Seine; 
but  immediately  returning  by  the  same  road,  he  arrived  at 
Poissy,  which  tne  enemy  had  already  quitted  in  order  to 
attend  his  motions.    He  repaired  the  bridge  with  incredi- 


ble celerity,  passed  over  his  army,  and  having  thus  disen- 
gaged himself  from  the  enemy,  advanced  bv  quick  marches 
towards  Flanders.  His  vanguaid, commanded  by  Harcourt, 
met  with  the  townsmen  of  Amiens,  who  were  hastening 
to  reinforce  their  king,  and  defeated  tliem  with  great 
slaut'hter :"  he  passed  by  Beauvais,  and  burned  the 
suburbs  of  that  city  :  but  as  he  approached  the  Somme, 
he  found  himself  in  the  same  difficulty  as  before  :  all  the 
bridges  on  that  river  were  either  broken  down  or  strongly 
guarded :  an  army,  under  the  command  of  Godemar  de 
Faye,  was  stationed  on  the  opposite  banks :  Philip  was 
advancing  on  him  from  the  other  quarter,  with  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men  :  and  he  was  thus  exposea  to 
danger  of  being  enclosed,  aid  of  starving  in  an  enemy's 
country.  In  this  extremity  he  published  a  reward  to  any 
one  that  should  bring  him  intelligence  of  a  passage  over 
the  Somme.  A  peasant,  called  (.iobin  Agace,  whose  name 
has  been  preserved  by  the  share  which  he  had  in  these 
important  transactions,  was  tempted,  on  this  occasion,  to 
betray  the  interests  of  his  country ;  and  he  informed  Ed- 
ward of  a  ford  below  Abbeville  which  had  a  sound  bottom, 
and  might  be  passed  without  difficulty  at  low  water."  The 
king  hastened  thither,  but  found  Godemar  de  Faye  on  the 
opposite  banks.  Being  urged  by  necessity,  he  deliberated 
not  a  moment ;  but  threw  himself  into  the  river,  sword  in 
hand,  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  station ;  and  pursued  them  to  a  distance  on  the 
plain.?  Tlie  French  army  under  Philip  arrived  at  the 
ford,  when  the  rear-guard  of  the  English  were  passing.  ' 
So  narrow  was  the  escape  which  Edward,  by  his  prudence 
and  celerity,  made  from  this  danger !  The  rising  of  the 
tide  prevented  the  French  king  from  following  him  over  " 
the  ford,  and  obliged  that  prince  to  take  his  route  over  the 
bridge  at  Abbeville ;  by  which  some  time  was  lost. 

It  is  natural  to  think  that  Philip,  at  the  head  of  so  vast 
an  army,  was  impatient  to  take  revenge  on  the  English,  " 
and  to  prevent  the  disgrace  to  which  he  must  be  exposed, 
if  an  inferior  enemy  should  be  allowed,  after  ravaging  so 
great  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  to  escape  with  impunity. 
I'.dward  also  was  sensible  that  such  must  be  the  object  of 
the  French  monarch ;  and  as  he  had  advanced  but  a  little 
way  before  his  enemv,  he  saw  the  danger  of  precipitating 
his  march  over  the  plains  of  Picardy,  and  of  exposing  his 
rear  to  the  insults  of  the  numerous  cavalry,  in  which  the 
French  camp  abounded.  He  took,  therefore,  a  prudent 
resolution  :  he  chose  his  ground  with  advan-  Baitle  of  Crecy. 
tage,  near  the  village  of  Crecy ;  he  disposed  M"'  ■^''s- 
his  arniv  in  excellent  order;  he  determined  to  await  in 
tranquillity  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
their  eagerness  to  engage,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat,  after 
all  their  past  disappointments,  would  hurry  them  on  to 
some  rasii  and  ill  concerted  action.  He  drew  up  his 
army  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them  into  three  lines : 
the  first  was  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
under  him,  by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  by  Har- 
court, and  by  the  Lords  Chandos,  Holland,  and  other  no- 
blemen :  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  with  the 
Lords  Willoughby,  Basset,  Roos,  and  Sir  Lewis  Tufton, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  second  line  :  he  took  to  himself  the 
command  of  the  third  division,  by  which  he  purposed 
either  to  bring  succour  to  the  two  first  lines,  or  to  secure 
a  retreat  in  case  of  any  misfortune,  or  to  push  his  advan- 
tages against  the  enemy.  He  had  likewise  the  precau- 
tion to  throw  up  trenches  on  his  flanks,  in  order  to  secure 
himself  from  the  numerous  bodies  of  the  French,  who 
might  assail  him  from  that  quarter ;  and  he  placed  all  his 
baggage  behind  him  in  a  wood,  which  he  also  secured  by 
an  intrenchment.z 

The  skill  and  order  of  this  disposition,  with  the  tran- 
quillity in  which  it  was  made,  served  extrgmely  to  com- 
pose the  minds  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  king,  that  he 
might  further  inspirit  them,  rode  through  the  ranks  with 
such  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  as  conveyed  the 
highest  confidence  into  every  beholder.  He  pointed  out 
to  them  the  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and 
the  certain  and  inevitable  destruction  which  awaited 
them,  if,  in  their  present  situation,  enclosed  on  all  hands 
in  an  enemy's  country,  they  trusted  to  any  thing  but  their 
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own  valour,  or  gave  that  eiiemv  an  opportunity  of  takini; 
revL'iiL'e  for  the  many  insults  and  indignities  which  tliey 
had  of  late  put  upon  him.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
visible  ascendant  which  they  had  hitherto  maintained 
over  all  the  bodies  of  French  troops  that  had  fallen  in 
their  way;  and  assured  them,  that  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  army  which  at  present  hovered  over  them,  gave 
them  not  greater  force,  but  was  an  advantage  easily  com- 
pensated by  the  order  in  which  he  had  placed  his  own 
army,  and  the  resolution  which  he  expected  from  tliem. 
He  "demanded  nothing,  he  said,  but  that  they  would  imi- 
tate his  own  example,  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  as  the  honour,  the  lives,  the  liberties  of  all  were  now- 
exposed  to  the  same  danger,  he  was  confident  that  they 
would  make  one  common  effort  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  present  difficulties,  and  that  their  united  courage 
would  give  them  the  victory  over  all  their  enemies. 

It  is  related  bv  some  historians,"  that  Edward,  besides 
the  resources  which  he  found  in  his  own  genius  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  employed  also  a  new  invention  against 
the  enemy,  and  placed  m  his  front  some  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, the  tirst  that  had  vet  been  made  use  of  on  anv  re- 
markable occa-sion  m  Europe.  This  is  the  epoch  of  one 
of  the  most  singular  discoveries  that  has  been  made 
among  men ;  a  discovery  which  changed  by  degrees  the 
whole  art  of  war,  and  by  consequence  many  circum- 
stances in  the  political  government  of  Europe.  But  the 
ignorance  of  that  age  in  the  mechanical  arts  rendered  the 
progress  of  this  new  invention  very  slow.  The  artillery 
first  framed  were  so  clumsy,  and  of  such  difficult  manage- 
ment, that  men  were  not  immediately  sensible  of  their 
use  and  efficacy :  and  even  to  the  present  times,  improve- 
ments have  been  continually  making  on  this  furious 
engine,  which,  though  it  seemed  contrived  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind,  and  the  overthrow  of  empires,  has  in  the 
issue  rendered  battles  less  bloody,  and  has  given  greater 
stability  to  civil  societies.  Nations  by  its  means  have 
been  brought  more  to  a  level:  conquests  have  become 
less  frequent  and  rapid  :  success  in  war  has  been  reduced 
nearly  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation  :  and  any  nation  over- 
matched by  its  enemies,  either  yields  to  their  demands, 
or  secures  itself  by  alliances  against  their  violence  and 
invasion. 

The  invention  of  artillery  was  at  this  time  known  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England  ;  >>  but  Philip  in  his  hurry 
to  overtake  the  enemy,  had  probably  left  his  cannon 
behmd  him,  which  he  regarded  as  a  useless  encum- 
brance. All  his  other  movements  discovered  the  same 
imprudence  and  precipitation.  Impelled  by  anger,  a 
dangerous  counsellor,  and  trusting  to  the  great  superiority 
of  his  numbers,  he  thought  that  all  depended  on  forcing 
an  engagement  with  the  English ;  and  that,  if  he  could 
once  reach  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  the  victory  on  his 
side  was  certain  and  inevitable.  He  made  a  hasty  march, 
in  some  confusion,  from  Abbeville ;  but  after  he  had 
advanced  above  two  leagues,  some  gentlemen,  whom  he 
had  sent  before  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy,  returned  to 
him,  and  brought  him  intelligence,  that  they  had  seen  the 
English  drawn  up  in  great  order,  and  awaiting  his 
arrival.  They  therefore  advised  him  to  defer  the  combat 
till  the  ensuing  day,  when  his  army  would  have  recovered 
from  their  fatigue,  and  might  be  disposed  into  better 
order  than  their  present  hurry  had  permitted  them  to  olv 
serve.    Philip  assented  to  this  counsel ;  but  the  former 

frecipilation  of  his  march,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
rench  nobility,  made  it  im]iracticable  for  him  to  put  it 
in  execution.  One  division  pressed  upon  another:  orders 
to  stop  were  not  seasonably  conveyed  to  all  of  them  : 
this  immense  body  was  not  governed  by  sufficient  disci- 
pline lo  be  manageable :  and  the  French  army,  imper- 
fectly formed  into  three  lines,  arrived,  already  fatigued 
and  disordered,  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  first  line, 
consisting  of  lo,000  CJenoese  cross-bow  men,  was  com- 
manded by  Anthony  Doria  and  Charles  Grimaldi :  the 
second  was  led  by  the  Count  of  Alencon,  brother  to  the 
king  :  the  king  himself  was  at  the  Head  of  the  third. 
Besides  the  French  monarch,  there  were  no  less  than 
three  crowned  heads  in  this  engagement:   the   King  of 

Jeaa  VUlani,lib.iii.cap.66        b  Du  Cance  Gloss,  in  verb.  Bomlarda. 


Bohemia,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  his  son ;  and  the 
King  of  Majorca;  witli  all  the  nobility  and  great  vassals 
of  the  crown  of  France.  The  army  now  consisted  of 
above  120,000  men,  more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
the  enemy.  But  the  prudence  of  one  man  was  superior 
to  the  adrantage  of  all  this  force  and  splendour. 

The  English,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  kept  their 
ranks  firm  and  immovable ;  and  the  Genoese  first  began 
the  attack.  Tliere  had  happened,  a  little  before  the  en- 
gagement, a  thunder  shower,  which  had  moistened  and 
relaxed  the  strings  of  the  Genoese  cross-bows ;  their 
arrows,  for  this  reason,  fell  short  of  the  enemy.  The 
English  arcliers,  taking  their  bows  out  of  their  cases, 
poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows  upon  this  multitude  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  soon  threw  them  into  dis- 
order. The  Genoese  fell  back  upon  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry  of  the  Count  of  Alencon  ;  "^  who,  enraged  at  their 
cowardice,  ordered  his  troops  to  put  them  to  the  sword. 
The  artillery  fired  amidst  the  crowd ;  the  English  archers 
continued  to  send  in  their  arrows  among  them ;  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  that  ^-ast  body  but  hurry  and 
confusion,  terror  and  dismay.  The  young  Prince  of 
\\'ales  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation,  and  to  lead  on  his  line  to  the  charge.  The 
French  cavalry,  however,  recovering  somewhat  their  order, 
and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  leader,  made  a 
stout  resistance ;  and  having  at  last  cleared  themselves  of 
the  Genoese  runaways,  advanced  upon  their  enemies,  and 
hv  their  superior  numbers  began  to  hem  them  round. 
The  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  now  advanced 
their  line  to  sustain  the  prince,  who,  ardent  in  his  first 
feats  of  arms,  set  an  example  of  valour  which  was  imitated 
by  all  his  followers.  Tlie  battle  became,  for  some  time, 
hot  and  dangerous ;  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  ap|irehen- 
sive  of  the  event  from  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
French,  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  and  entreated 
him  to  send  succours  to  the  relief  of  the  prince.  Edward 
had  chosen  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  he  sur- 
veyed in  tranquillity  the  scene  of  action.  Wlien  the 
messenger  accosted  him,  his  first  question  was,  whether 
the  prince  were  slain  or  wounded?  On  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  Return,  said  he,  to  my  son,  and 
tell  him  that  I  i-esene  the  honour  of  the  day  to  him :  lam 
confident  that  he  will  show  himself  u-orthy  of  the  honour  of 
knighthood  which  I  so  lately  cotifeired  upon  him :  he  will 
be  able,  without  my  assistance,  to  repel  the  enemyA  This 
speech  being  reported  to  the  prince  and  his  attendants 
inspired  them  with  fresh  courage :  they  made  an  attack 
with  redoubled  vigour  on  the  French,  in  which  the  Count 
of  Alencon  was  slain  :  that  whole  line  of  ca^idry  was 
thrown  into  disorder  :  the  riders  were  killed  or  dismount- 
ed :  the  Welch  infantry  rushed  into  the  throng,  and  with 
their  long  knives  cut  the  throats  of  all  who  had  fallen ; 
nor  was  any  quarter  given  that  day  by  the  \-ictors.^ 

The  King  of  F'rance  advanced  in  vain  with  the  rear  to 
sustain  the  line  commanded  by  his  brother:  he  found  them 
already  discomfited ;  and  the  example  of  their  rout  in- 
creased the  confusion  which  was  before  but  too  pre%'alent 
in  his  own  body.  He  had  himself  a  horse  killed  under 
him :  he  was  remounted ;  and  though  left  almost  alone, 
he  seemed  still  determined  to  maintain  the  combat ;  when 
John  of  Hainault  seized  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  turned 
about  his  horse,  and  carried  him  off  tlie  field  of  battle. 
The  whole  French  army  took  to  flight,  and  was  followed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  watliout  mercv,  by  tlie  enemy  ;  till 
the  darkness  of  the  night  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.  The 
king,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  flew  into  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  exclaimed.  My  brave  son .'  Persevere 
in  your  honourable  course :  You  are  my  son  ;  for  valiantly 
have  you  acquitted  yourself  to-day :  I'ou  have  shown  your- 
self worthy  of  empire.' 

'This  battle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  battle 
of  Crecv,  began  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
continued  till  evening.  The  next  morning  was  foggy; 
and  as  the  English  observed  that  many  of  the  enemy  had 
lost  their  way  in  the  night  and  in  the  mist,  thev  employed 
a  stratagem  to  bring  them  into  their  power :  they  erected 
on  tlie  eminences  some  French  standards  which  tliey  had 
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taken  in  the  battle ;  and  all  who  were  allured  by  this  false 
signal  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  no  quarter  given  them. 
In  excuse  lor  this  inhumanity,  it  was  alleged  that  tlie 
French  king  had  given  like  orders  to  his  troops ;  but  the 
real  reason  probably  was,  that  tlie  English,  in  their  present 
situation,  did  not  choose  to  be  encumbered  with  prisoners. 
On  the  day  of  battle  and  on  the  ensuing,  there  fell,  by  a 
moderate  computation,  1200  French  knights,  1400  gentle- 
men, 4000  men  at  arms,  besides  about  30,000  of  inferior 
rank  :5  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  France,  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Flanders, 
Blois,  \'audemont,  Aumale,  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  kings  also  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca  were 
slain :  the  fate  of  the  former  was  remarkable  :  he  was 
blind  from  age ;  but  being  resolved  to  hazard  his  person, 
and  set  an  example  to  others,  he  ordered  the  reins  of  his 
bridle  to  be  tied  on  each  side  to  the  horses  of  two  gentle- 
men of  his  train ;  and  his  dead  body,  and  those  of  his 
attendants,  were  afterwards  found  among  the  slain,  witli 
their  horses  standing  by  them  in  that  situation.''  His  crest 
was  three  ostrich  feathers ;  and  his  motto  these  German 
words,  Ich  dien,  I  serve :  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  successors  adopted  in  memorial  of  this  great  victory. 
The  action  may  seem  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  loss 
sustained  by  the  English,  than  for  the  great  slaughter  of 
the  French  :  there  were  killed  in  it  only  one  esquire  and 
three  knights,'  and  very  few  of  inferior  rank ;  a  demon- 
stration, that  the  prudent  disposition  planned  by  Edward, 
and  the  disorderly  attack  made  by  the  French,  had  ren- 
dered the  whole  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle ;  which  was 
indeed  tlie  common  case  with  engagements  in  those  times. 
The  great  prudence  of  Edward  appeared  not  only  in 
obtaining  this  memorable  victory,  but  in  the  measures 
which  he  pursued  after  it.  Not  elated  by  his  present 
prosperity,  so  far  as  to  expect  the  total  conquest  of  France, 
or  even  that  of  any  considerable  provinces ;  he  purposed 
only  to  secure  such  an  easy  entrance  into  that  kingdom,  as 
might  afterwards  open  tlie  way  to  more  moderate  advan- 
tages. He  knew  the  extrem.e  distance  of  Guienne :  he 
had  experienced  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  pene- 
trating on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had  already 
lost  much  of  his  authority  over  Flanders  by  the  death  of 
D'ArteviUe,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  populace 
themselves,  his  former  partisans,  on  his  atteinijting  to 
transfer  the  sovereignty  of  that  province  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.''  The  king,  therefore,  limited  his  ambition  to  the 
conipiest  of  Calais;  and  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days, 
which  he  employed  in  interring  the  slain,  he  marched  with 
his  victorious  army,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
place. 

John  of  Vienne,  a  valiant  knight  of  Burgundy,  was 
govenior  of  Calais,  and  being  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  defence,  he  encourasied  the  townsmen  to 
perform  to  the  utmost  their  duty  to  their  king  and  country. 
Edward,  therefore,  sensible  from  the  beginning  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  tlie  place  by  force,  purposed  only  to 
reduce  it  by  famine :  he  chose  a  secure  station  for  his 
camp ;  drew  intrenchments  around  the  whole  city ;  raised 
huts  for  his  soldiers,  which  he  covered  with  straw  or 
broom ;  and  provided  his  army  with  all  the  conveniences 
necessary  to  make  them  endure  the  winter  season  which 
was  approaching.  As  the  governor  soon  perceii'ed  his  in- 
tention, he  expelled  all  the  useless  mouths;  and  the  king 
had  the  generosity  to  allow  these  nnhappy  people  to  pass 
through  his  camp,  and  he  even  supplied  them  with  money 
for  their  journey.' 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  this  siege,  which  em- 
ployed him  near  a  twelvemonth,  there  passed  in  different 
places  many  other  events ;  and  all  to  the  honour  of  the 
English  arms. 

Tlie  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  from  Guienne 
left  the  Earl  of  Derby  master  of  the  field ;  and  he  was 
not  negligent  in  making  his  advantage  of  the  superiority. 
He  took  Mirabeau  by  assault:  he  made  himself  master 
of  Lusignan  in  the  same  manner :  Taillebourg  and  St. 
Jean  d'Angeli  fell  into  his  hands :  Poictiers  opened  its 
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gates  to  him ;  and  Derby,  having  thus  broken  into  the 
frontiers  on  that  quarter,  carried  his  incursions  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  filled  all  the  southern  provinces 
of  France  with  horror  and  devastation."" 

The  ilames  of  war  were  at  the  same  time  kindled  in 
Brittany.  Charles  of  Blois  invaded  that  province  with  a 
considerable  army,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Roche  de 
Rien  ;  but  the  Countess  of  Mountfort,  reinforced  by  some 
Englisli  troops  under  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth,  attacked  him 
during  the  night  in  his  intrenchments,  dispersed  his  army, 
and  took  Charles  himself  prisoner."  His  wife,  by  whoin 
lie  enjoyed  his  pretensions  to  Brittany,  compelled  by  the 
present  necessity,  took  on  her  the  government  of  the  party, 
and  proved  herself  a  rival  in  every  shape,  and  an  antago- 
nist to  the  Countess  of  Mountfort,  botti  in  the  field  and 
in  the  cabinet.  And  while  these  heroic  dames  presented 
this  extraordinary  scene  to  the  world,  another  princess  in 
England,  of  still  higher  rank,  showed  herself  no  less 
capable  of  exerting  every  manly  virtue. 

Tlie  Scottish  nation,  after  long  defending,  wav  with 
with  incredible  perseverance,  their  liberties  Scotland, 
against  the  superior  force  of  the  English,  recalled  their 
king,  David  Bruce,  in  1342.  Though  that  prince,  neither 
by  his  age  nor  capacity,  could  bring  them  great  assistance, 
he  gave  them  the  countenance  of  sovereign  authority ; 
and  as  Edward's  wars  on  the  continent  proved  a  great 
diversion  to  the  force  of  England,  they  rendered  the 
balance  more  equal  between  the  kingdoms.  In  every 
truce  which  Edward  concluded  with  Philip,  the  King  of 
Scotland  was  comprehended ;  and  when  Edward  made 
his  last  invasion  upon  France,  David  was  strongly  solicited 
by  his  ally  to  begin  also  hostilities,  and  to  invade  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  The  nobility  of  his  nation 
being  always  forward  in  such  incursions,  David  soon  mus- 
tered a  great  army,  entered  Northumberland  at  the  head  of 
above  50,000  men,  and  carried  his  ravages  and  devastations 
to  the  gates  of  Durham."  But  Queen  Philippa,  assem- 
bling a  body  of  little  more  than  12,000  men,i'  which  she 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  Lord  Piercy,  ventured  to 
approach  him  at  Neville's  Cross  near  that  city  ;  and  riding 
through  the  ranks  of  her  army,  exhorted  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,  and  to  take  revenge  on  these  barbarous  ravagers.i 
Nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
field,  till  the  armies  were  on  the  point  of 
engaging.  The  Scots  have  often  been  unfortunate  in  the 
great  pitched  battles  which  they  fought  with  the  English ; 
even  though  they  commonly  declined  such  engagements 
where  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  not  on  their  side  : 
but  never  did  they  receive  a  more  fatal  blow  than  the  pre- 
sent. They  were  broken  and  chased  off  the  field:  fifteen 
thousand  of  them,  some  historians  say  twenty  tliousand, 
were  slain ;  among  whom  were  Edward  Keith,  Earl 
Mareschal,  and  Sir  Thomas  Charteris,  Chancellor:  and 
the  king  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  with  Capii>it^-ot  the 
the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  Fife,  Monteith,  i<ins  m  Scots. 
Carrie,  Lord  Douglas,  and  many  other  noblemen.' 

Philippa,  having  secured  her  royal  prisoner  in  the 
tower,'  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover ;  and  was  received  in  the 
English  camp  before  Calais,  with  all  the  triumph  due  to 
her  rank,  her  merit,  and  her  success.  This  age  was  the 
reign  of  chivalry  and  gallantry  :  Edward's  court  excelled 
in  these  accomplishments  as  much  as  in  policy  and  arms  : 
and  if  any  thing  could  justify  the  obsequious  devotion 
then  professed  to  the  fair  sex,  it  must  be  the  appearance 
of  such  extraordinary  women  as  shone  forth  during  that 
period. 

The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  iri47. 
with  remarkable  vigilance,  constancy,  and  Calais  taken, 
bravery  by  the  townsmen,  during  a  siege  of  unusual 
length  :  but  Philip,  informed  of  their  distressed  condition, 
determined  at  last  to  attempt  their  relief;  and  he  ap- 
proached the  English  with  an  immense  army,  which  the 
writers  of  that  age  make  amount  to  200,000  men.  But  he 
found  Edward  so  surrounded  with  morasses,  and  secured 
by  intrenchments,  that,  without  running  on  inevitable  de- 
struction, he  concluded  it  impossible  to  make  an  attempt 
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oil  the  English  camp,  lie  had  uo  other  resource  tliaii  to 
stjml  his  rival  a  vain  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  open 
field  ;  which  beiii);  refused,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp  with 
his  army,  and  disperse  them  into  their  several  provinces.' 

John  of  X'iciinc,  governor  of  Calais,  now  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  surrendering  his  fortress,  which  was  reduced  to 
the  hist  extremity  by  famine  and  the  fatigue  of  the  in- 
habitants. He  appe:ircd  on  the  walls,  and  made  a  signal 
to  the  English  centmels  tliat  he  desired  a  parley.  Sir 
Walter  Mannv  was  sent  to  him  by  Edward.  "  Brave 
Knight,"  cried  the  governor,  "  I  have  been  intrusted  by  my 
sovereign  with  the  command  of  this  town  :  it  is  almost  a 
year  since  you  besieged  me;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  as 
well  as  those  under  me,  to  do  our  duty.  But  you  are 
acquainted  with  our  present  condition  :  we  have  no  hopes 
of  relief;  we  are  perisliing  with  hunger;  I  am  willing 
therefore  to  surrenaer,  and  desire,  as  the  sole  condition, 
to  insure  the  lives  and  liberties  of  these  brave  men,  who 
have  so  long  shared  with  me  every  danger  and  fatigue."" 

Manny  replied,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  King  of  England  ;  that  that  prince  was 
incensed  against  the  townsmen  of  Calais,  for  their  jierti- 
nacious  resistance,  and  for  the  evils  which  they  had  made 
him  and  his  subjects  suffer;  that  he  was  determined  to 
take  exemplary  vengeance  on  them ;  and  would  not  re- 
ceive tlie  town  on  any  condition  which  should  confine 
him  in  the  punishment  of  these  offenders.  "  Consider," 
replied  Vienne,  "  that  this  is  not  the  treatment  to  which 
brave  men  are  entitled :  if  any  English  knight  had  been 
in  my  situation,  your  king  would  have  expected  the  same 
conduct  from  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Calais  have  done 
for  their  sovereign  what  merits  the  esteem  of  every  prince  ; 
much  more  of  so  gallant  a  prince  as  Edward.  But  I  in- 
form you,  that  if  we  must  perish,  we  shall  not  perish  un- 
revenged  ;  and  that  we  are  not  yet  so  reduced,  but  we  can 
sell  our  lives  at  a  hiu'h  price  to  tlie  victors.  It  is  the  interest 
of  both  sides  to  jirevent  these  desperate  extremities  ;  and 
I  expect  that  you  yourself,  brave  knight,  will  inter|iose 
your  good  offices  witli  your  prince  in  our  behalf." 

Manny  was  struck  witli  the  justness  of  these  sentiments, 
and  represented  to  the  king  the  danger  of  reprisals,  if  he 
should  give  such  treatment  to  the  inhabitants  of  Calais. 
Edward  was  at  last  persuaded  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
the  conditions  demanded  :  he  onlv  insisted  that  six  of  the 
most  considerable  citizens  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  thought  proper ;  that  they  should  come 
to  his  camp  carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in  their  hands, 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with  ropes  alJout  their  necks  : 
and,  on  these  conditions,  he  promised  to  spare  the  lives  of 
all  the  remainder.* 

WTien  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Calais,  it  struck 
the  inhabitants  with  new  consternation.  To  sacrifice  six 
of  their  fellow-citizens  to  certain  destruction  for  signalizing 
their  valour  in  a  common  cause,  appealed  to  them  even 
more  severe  than  that  general  punishment  with  which 
they  were  before  threatened ;  and  they  found  themselves 
incapable  of  coming  to  any  resolution  in  so  cruel  and  dis- 
tressful a  situation.  At  last  one  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, called  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  stepped  forth,  and  declared  himself  willing 
to  encounter  death  for  the  safety  of  his  friends  and  com- 
panions :  another  animated  by  Ins  example,  made  a  like  ge- 
nerous offer :  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  presented  themselves  to 
the  same  fate;  and  the  whole  number  was  soon  completed. 
These  six  heroic  burgesses  appeared  before  Edward  in  the 
guise  of  malefactors,  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of  their  city, 
and  were  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution.  It  is  surprising 
that  so  generous  a  prince  should  ever  have  entertained 
such  a  barbarous  purpose  against  such  men  ;  and  still  more 
that  he  should  seriously  persist  in  the  resolution  of  exe- 
cuting it."  But  the  entreaties  of  his  queen  saved  his 
memory  fromtliat  infamy  :  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  nim,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  the  lives 
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of these  citizens.  Having  obtained  lier  request,  she  car- 
ried them  into  her  tent,  ordered  a  repast  to  be  set  before 
them,  and,  after  making  them  a  present  of  money  and 
clothes,  dismissed  them  in  safetv  " 

The  king  took  possession  of' Calais,  and 
immediatelv  executed  an  act  of  rigour,  more  ' '  "'' 

justifiable,  because  more  necessary,  than  that  which  he 
had  before  resolved  on.  He  knew  tliat,  notwithstanding 
his  pretended  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  every  French- 
man regarded  him  as  a  mortal  enemy  :  he  therefore  ordered 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  he 
peopled  It  anew  with  English  ;  a  policy  which  probably 
preserved  so  long  to  his  successors  the  dominion  of  that 
important  fortress.  He  made  it  tlie  staple  of  wool,  leather, 
tin,  and  lead  ;  the  four  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  commodities 
of  the  kingdom  for  which  there  was  any  considerable  de- 
mand in  foreign  markets.  All  tlie  English  were  obliged 
to  bring  thither  these  goods :  foreign  merchants  came 
to  the  same  place  in  order  to  purchase  them :  and  at  a 
period  when  posts  were  not  established,  and  when  the 
communication  between  states  was  so  imperfect,  this  insti- 
tution, though  it  hurt  the  navigation  of  England,  was  pro- 
bably of  adv.antage  to  the  kingdom. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's  le- 
gates,  Edward  concluded  a  truce  with 
France ;  but,  even  during  this  cessation  of  arms,  he  had 
very  nearly  lost  Calais,  the  sole  fruit  of  all  his  boasted 
victories.  The  king  had  intrusted  that  place  to  Aimery 
de  Pavie,  an  Italian,  who  had  discovered  bravery  and  con- 
duct m  the  wars,  but  was  utterly  destitute  of  every  princi- 
ple of  honour  and  fidelity.  This  man  agreed  to  deliver 
up  Calais  for  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  crowns ;  and 
Geoffrey  de  Chami,  who  commanded  the  French  forces 
in  those  quarters,  and  who  knew,  that  if  he  succeeded  in 
this  senice,  he  should  not  be  disavowed,  ventured,  wth- 
out  consulting  his  master,  to  conclude  the  bargain  with 
him.  Edward,  informed  of  this  treachery  by  rneans  of 
Aimery's  secretary,  summoned  the  governor  to  London  on 
other  pretences;  and  having  charged  him  with  the  guilt, 
promised  him  his  life,  but  on  condition  that  he  would  turn 
the  contrivance  to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The 
Italian  easily  agreed  to  this  double  treachery.  A  day 
was  appointed  for  the  admission  of  the  French  ;  and  Ed- 
ward, having  prepared  a  force  of  about  a  thousand  men, 
under  Sir  Walter  Manny,  secretly  departed  from  London, 
carrying  with  him  the  Prince  of  V\  ales ;  and,  without 
being  suspected,  arrived  the  evening  before  at  Calais.  He 
made  a  proper  disposition  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy, 
and  ke|>t  all  his  forces  and  the  garrison  under  arms.  On 
the  appearance  of  Charni,  a  chosen  band  of  French 
soldiers  was  admitted  at  the  postern  ;  and  Aimery,  receiv- 
ing the  stipulated  sum,  promised  that  with  their  assistance, 
he  would  immediatelv  open  the  great  gate  to  the  tioops, 
who  were  waiting  witli  impatience  for  the  fulfilling  of  his 
engagement.  All  the  French  who  entered  1349. 
were  immediately  slain,  or  taken  prisoners  :  i^'  J""- 
the  great  gate  opened  :  Edward  rushed  forth  with  cries  of 
battle  and  of  victory  :  the  French,  though  astonished  at 
the  event,  behaved  vvith  valour :  a  fierce  and  bloody  en- 
gagement ensued.  As  the  morning  broke,  the  king,  who 
was  not  distinguished  by  his  arms,  and  who  fought  as  a 
private  man  under  the  standard  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  re- 
marked a  French  gentleman,  called  Eustace  deRibaumont, 
who  exerted  himself  with  singular  vigour  and  bravery ; 
and  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  of  trving  a  single  combat 
with  him.  He  stepped  forth  from  'his  troop,  and  chal- 
lenging Ribaumont  byname,  (for  he  was  known  to  him,) 
began  a  sharp  and  dangerous  encounter.  He  was  twice 
beaten  to  the  ground  by  the  valour  of  the  Frenchman  : 
he  twice  recovered  hiniself :  blows  were  redoubled  with 
equal  force  on  both  sides ;  the  victory  was  long  undecid- 
ed ;  till  Ribaumont,  perceiving  himself  to  be  left  almost 
alone,  called  out  to  his  antagonist.  Sir  knight,  I  yield  my- 


„.  .._ Ji'jht  testimony  that 

I  story  so  dishonourable  to  Edward,  espe- 
:ially  after  that  "proof  of  his  humanity,  in  allowing  a  free  passage  to  all 
he  women,  children,  and  infirm  people,  at  the  begammg  of  the  siege ;  at 
least,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  if  the  story  has  any  foundation,  he 
ierioiisly  meant  to  execute  his  menaces  against  tlie  six  townsmen  of  Calais. 
y  Froissart,  liv.  i.  chap.  14G. 
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self  your  prisoner;  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  his 
sword  to  the  king.  Most  of  tlie  French  beins;  overpower- 
ed by  numbers,  and  intercepted  in  their  retreat,  lost  either 
their  lives  or  tlieir  liberty.' 

The  French  officers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Enjilish  were  conducted  into  Calais;  where  Edward 
discovered  to  them  the  antagonist  with  whom  they  had 
'  had  the  honour  to  be  engaged,  and  treated  them  with  great 
regard  and  courtesy.  Thev  were  admitted  to  sup  wjtli  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  English  nobility  ;  and  after  sup- 
per, the  king  himself  came  into  the  apartment,  and  went 
about,  conversing  famiharlv  with  one  or  other  of  his  pri- 
soners. He  even  addressed  himself  to  Charni,  and  avoid- 
ed reproaching  him,  in  too  severe  terms,  with  the 
ti'eaclierous  attempt  which  he  had  made  upon  Calais  during 
the  truce  :  but  he  openly  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums 
on  Ribaumont ;  called  fiini  the  most  valorous  knight  that 
he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  ;  and  confessed  that  he 
himself  had  at  no  time  been  in  so  great  danger  as  when 
engaged  in  combat  with  him.  He  then  took  a  string  of 
pearls,  which  he.  wore  about  his  own  head,  and  throwing 
It  over  the  head  of  Ribaumont,  he  said  to  him,  "  Sir 
Eustace,  I  bestow  this  present  upon  you  as  a  testimony 
of  my  esteem  for  your  bravery  :  and  I  desire  you  to  wear 
it  a  year  for  my  sake  :  I  know  you  to  be  gay  and  amorous, 
and  to  take  delight  in  the  company  of  ladies  and  dam- 
sels :  let  them  ail  know  from  what  liand  you  had  the  pre- 
sent :  you  are  no  longer  a  prisoner  ;  I  acquit  you  of  your 
ransom ;  and  you  are  at  liberty  to-morrow  to  dispose  of 
yourself  as  you  think  proper." 

Nothing  proves  more  evidently  the  vast  superiority 
assumed  \y  the  nobility  and  gentry  above  all  tlie  other 
orders  of  men  during  those  ages,  than  the  extreme  differ- 
ence which  Edward  made  in  his  treatment  of  these  French 
knights,  and  that  of  the  six  citizens  of  Calais,  who  had 
exerted  more  signal  bravery  in  a  cause  more  justifiable 
and  more  honourable. 
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lustitutionof  the  Garter — State  of  France— Battle  of  Poicttera— Captivity 
of  ttie  Kin;  of  France — State  of  tliat  kingilom— Invasion  of  France- 
Peace  of  Bretiani— Stale  of  France— Expeilition  into  Castile— Rupture 
with  France— III  success  of  ttie  Fnglish— Death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
— Death — ^and  cliaracter  of  the  king — Miscellaneous  transactions  of  tliis 
reign. 

A  D  1.349  "^"^  prudent  conduct  and  great  success 
■  '  '  ■  of  Edward,  in  his  foreign  wars,  had  excited 
a  strong  emulation  and  a  military  genius  among  the  Eng- 
lish nobility ;  and  these  turbulent  barons,  overawed  by 
the  crown,  gave  now  a  more  useful  direction  to  their 
ambition,  and  attached  themselves  to  a  prince  who  led 
them  to  the  acquisition  of  riches  and  of  glory.  That  he 
Institution  of  might  further  promote  the  spirit  of  emula- 

tiie  Garter,  tion  and  obedience,  the  king  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  in  imitation  of  some  orders  of  a  like 
nature,  religious  as  well  as  milit.ary,  which  had  been 
established  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  number  re- 
ceived into  this  order  consisted  of  twenty-five  persons, 
besides  the  sovereign  ;  and  as  it  has  never  been  enlarged, 
this  badge  of  distinction  continues  as  honouralile  as  at  its 
first  institution,  and  is  still  a  valuable,  though  a  cheap 
present,  which  the  prince  can  confer  on  his  greatest  sub- 
jects. A  vulgar  story  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by 
any  ancient  authority,  that,  at  a  court-ball,  Edward's 
mistress,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  dropped  her  garter ;  and  the  king  taking  it  up, 
observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to  smile,  as  if  they  thought 


Breton,  of  the  party  of  Charles  of  blnis.  The  knijlhts  of 
laiinns  came  into  the  field  ;  and  hefore  the  combat  beiian,  Beau- 
alled  out.  that  it  would  be  seen  that  day  is^  /tad  the  fairest  rnis- 
Alter  abloody  combat  the  Bretons  prevailed  ;  audgaii     ''      "    ' 


that  he  had  not  obtained  this  favour  merely  by  accident : 
upon  which  he  called  out,  Himi  soil  gut  mill  t/  pense.  Evil 
to  him  that  evil  thinks  ;  and  as  every  incident  of  gallantry 
among  those  ancient  warriors  was  magnified  into  a  matter 
of  great  importance,*  he  instituted  the  order  of  the  Garter 
in  memorial  of  this  event,  and  gave  these  words  as  the 
motto  of  the  order.  This  origin,  though  frivolous,  is  not 
unsuitable  to  the  manners  of  the  times;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account,  either  for  the 
seemingly  unmeaning  terms  of  the  motto,  or  for  the  pecu- 
liar badge  of  the  Garter,  which  seems  to  have  no  reference 
to  any  purpose,  either  of  military  use  or  ornament. 

But  a  sudden  damp  was  thrown  over  this  festivity  and 
triumph  of  tlie  court  of  England,  by  a  destructive  pesti- 
lence which  invaded  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Europe ;  and  is  computed  to  have  swept  away  near  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants  in  every  country  wliich  it  attacked.  It 
was  probably  more  fatal  in  great  cities  than  in  the  country ; 
and  above  fifty  thousand  souls  are  said  to  have  perished 
by  it  in  London  alone. b  This  malady  first  discovered 
itself  in  the  north  of  Asia,  was  spread  over  all  that  country, 
made  its  progress  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
and  sensibly  depopulated  every  state  through  which  it 
passed.  So  grievous  a  calamity,  more  than  the  pacific 
aisposition  of  the  princes,  served  to  maintain  and  prolong 
the  truce  between  France  and  England. 

During  this  truce,  Philip  de  Valois  died, 
without  being  able  to  re-establish  the  affairs  '  ' 
of  France,  which  his  bad  success  against  England  had 
thrown  into  extreme  disorder.  This  monarch,  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  had  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Fortunate,  and  acquired  the  character  of  prudent ;  but  he 
ill  maintained  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  less  fi-om  his 
own  fault,  than  because  he  was  overmatched  bv  the  supe- 
rior fortune  and  superior  genius  of  Edward.  But  the  in- 
cidents in  the  reign  of  his  son  John  gave  the  French  nation 
cause  to  regret  even  the  calamitous  times  of  his  predeces- 
sor. John  was  distinguished  bv  manv  virtues,  particu- 
larly a  scrupulous  honour  and  fidelity :  he  was  not 
deficient  in  persona!  courage :  but  as  he  wanted  that 
masterly  prudence  and  foresight,  which  his  difficult  situa- 
tion required,  his  kingdom  was  at  the  same  time  disturbed 
by  intestine  commotions  and  oppressed  with  foreign  wars. 
The  chief  source  of  its  calamities  was  Charles  a.  d.  imi. 
King  of  Navarre,  who  received  the  epithet  state  of  France, 
of  the  b(ui  or  wicked,  and  whose  conduct  fully  entitled  him 
to  that  appellation.  This  prince  was  descended  from 
males  of  the  blood  royal  of  France ;  his  mother  was 
daughter  of  Lewis  Hutin  ;  had  himself  espoused  a  daugh- 
ter of  King  John  :  but  all  these  ties,  which  ought  to  have 
connected  him  with  the  throne,  gave  him  only  greater 
power  to  shake  and  overthrow  it.  With  regard  to  his 
personal  qualities,  he  was  courteous,  affable,  engaging, 
eloquent ;  full  of  insinuation  and  address ;  inexhaustible 
in  his  resources ;  active  and  enterprising.  But  these 
splendid  accomplishments  were  attended  with  such  de- 
fects as  rendered  them  pernicious  to  his  country,  and  even 
ruinous  to  himself :  he  was  volatile,  inconstant,  faithless, 
revengeful,  malicious  :  restrained  by  no  principle  or  duty : 
insatiable  in  his  pretensions :  and  whether  successful  or 
unfortunate  in  one  enterprise,  he  immediately  undertook 
another,  in  which  he  was  never  deterred  from  employing 
the  most  criminal  and  most  dishonourable  expedients. 

The  Constable  of  Eu,  wlio  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Edward  at  Caen,  recovered  his  liberty,  on  the  promise  of 
delivering  as  his  ransom  the  town  of  Guisnes,  near  Calais, 
of  wliich  he  was  superior  lord  :  but  as  John  was  offended 
at  this  stipulation,  which,  if  fulfilled,  opened  still  further 
that  frontier  to  the  enemy ;  and  as  he  suspected  the  con- 
stable of  more  dangerous  connexions  with  the  King  of 
England,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and  without  any 
legal  or  fijrmal  trial  put  him  to  death  in  prison.    Charles 

ley  drew  their  swords  in  this  ridiculous  contest.  See  Ptre  Daniel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5-16,  537.  &c.  'Ihe  women  not  only  instigated  the  chan)piuns  to  those 
rough  if  not  bloody  frays  of  touinainent ;  but  also  freouenled  the  touma- 
during  all  the  reign  of  E<lwari!,  whose  spirit  of  gallantry  encouraged 


this  practice.    See  Knyghton,  p.  ^597. 

b  Slowe's  Survey,  p.  47K.  I  here  were  buried  50,(XX)  bodies  in  one 
church-yard,  which  Su-  Walter  Manny  had  bought  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 
'I  he  same  author  sa^s,  that  there  ditd  above  50,000  persons  of  the  plagtie 
in  Norwich,  which  is  quite  incredible. 
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<lp  la  Cerda  was  anpointed  constable  in  his  place ;  and 
had  a  like  fatal  end  :  the  King  of  Navarre  ordered  him  to 
lie  assassinated ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  crown, 
that  tliis  prince,  instead  of  dreading  punishment,  would 
not  even  agree  to  ask  pardon  for  his  ofl'encc,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  receive  an  accession  of  territory  : 
luid  he  had  also  John's  second  son  put  into  his  hands  as 
a  security  for  his  person,  when  he  came  to  court,  and 
performed  this  act  of  mock  penitence  and  humiliation 
before  his  sovereign.': 

The  two  French  princes  seemed  entirely 

A.  D.  1355.  reconciled  ;  but  this  dissimulation,  to  which 
,Tohn  submitted  from  necessity,  and  Charles  from  habit, 
did  not  long  continue ;  and  the  King  of  Navarre  knew 
that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  most  severe  vengeance 
for  the  many  crimes  and  treasons  whicli  he  had  already 
committed,  and  the  still  greater  which  he  was  meditating. 
To  insure  himself  of  protection,  he  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  England,  by  means  of  Henry  Earl 
of  Derby,  now  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  at  that  time  was 
employed  in  fruitless  negociations  for  peace  at  Avignon, 
unoer  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.  John  detected  this 
correspondence ;  and  to  prevent  the  dangerous  effects  of 
it,  he  sent  forces  into  Normandy,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
King  of  Navarre's  power,  and  attacked  his  castles  and 
fortresses.  But  hearing  that  Edward  had  prepared  an 
army  to  support  his  ally,  he  had  the  weakness  to  propose 
an  accommodation  with  Charles,  and  even  to  give  this 
traitorous  subject  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
iis  the  purchase  of  a  feigned  reconcilement,  which  rendered 
him  still  more  dangerous.  Tlie  King  of  Navarre,  insolent 
from  past  impunity,  and  desperate  from  the  dangers  which 
he  apprehended,  continued  his  intrigues  ;  and  associating 
himself  with  Geoffrey  d'Harcourt,  who  had  received  his 
pardon  from  Philip  cfe  Valois,  but  persevered  still  in  his 
factious  disposition,  he  increased  the  number  of  his  par- 
tisans in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  even  seduced, 
by  his  address,  Charles,  the  King  of  France's  eldest  son, 
a  youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  was  the  first  that 
bore  the  appellation  of  Dauphin,  by  the  re-union  of  the 
province  of  Dauphiny  to  tne  crown.  But  this  prince, 
being  made  sensible  of  the  danger  and  folly  of  these  con- 
nexions, promised  to  make  atonement  for  the  offence  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  associates ;  and,  in  concert  with  his 
father,  he  invited  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  other  noble- 
men of  the  party,  to  a  feast  at  Roiien,  where  they  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  John.  Some  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious were  immediately  led  to  execution  ;  the  King  of 
Navarre  was  thrown  into  prison  ■.'^  but  this  stroke  of  severity 
in  the  king,  and  of  treacherj;  in  the  dauphin,  was  far  from 
proving  decisive  in  maintaining  the  royal  authority.  Philip 
of  Navan'e,  brother  to  Charles,  and  GeoflVey  d'Harcourt, 
put  all  the  towns  and  castles  belonging  to  that  prince  in  a 
posture  of  defence ;  and  had  immediate  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  England  in  this  desperate  extremity. 

The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  always 
been  ill  observed  on  both  sides,  was  now  expired  ;  and 
Edward  was  entirely  free  to  support  the  French  malcon- 
tents. Well  pleased  that  the  factions  in  France  had  at 
length  gained  him  some  partisans  in  that  kingdom,  which 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown  had  never  been  able  to  ac- 
complish, he  purposed  to  attack  his  enemy  both  on  tlie 
side  of  Guienne,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  on  that  of  Calais,  in  his  own  person. 

Young  Edward  arrived  in  the  Ganonne  with  his  army, 
on  boaid  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  attended  by  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  and  other 
English  noblemen.  Being  joined  by  the  vassals  of  Gas- 
cony,  he  took  the  field ;  and  as  the  present  disorders  in 
France  prevented  every  proper  plan  of  defence,  he  carried 
on  with  impunity  his  ravages  and  devastations,  according 
to  the  mode  of  war  in  that  ai:e.  He  reduced  all  the 
villages  and  several  towns  of  Languedoc  to  ashes :  he 
presented  himself  before  Toulouse  ;  "passed  the  Garronne, 
and  burned  the  suburbs  of  Carcassonne ;  advanced  even 
to  Narbonne,  laying  every  place  waste  around  him  ;  and 
after  an  incursion  of  six  weeks,  returned  with  e  vast  booty 

c  Froissart,  liv.  i.  chap.  144. 
d  lliid.  chap.  146.    Avesbury,  p.  C13. 
Froissart,  liv,  i,  chap.  144.  146. 


and  many  prisoners  to  Guienne,  where  he  took  up  )iis 
wintcr-iiuarters."  The  Constable  of  Bourbon,  who  com- 
manded in  those  provinces,  received  orders,  though  at  the 
head  of  a  superior  army,  on  no  account  to  run  the  hazard 
of  a  battle. 

The  King  of  England's  incursion  from  Calais  was  of 
the  same  nature,  and  attended  with  the  same  issue.  He 
broke  into  France  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  to 
which  he  gave  a  full  licence  of  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  fipi-ii  country.  He  advanced  to  St.  Onier,  where  the 
King  (if  I'raiice  was  posted;  and  on  the  retreat  of  that 
priiKc  f..ll"wi'd  him  to  Hfcsdin.'  John  still  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  declined  an  engagement:  but,  in  order  to  save 
Ills  n|nitatic>n,  he  sent  Edward  a  challenge  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle  with  him;  an  unusual  bravado  in  that  age, 
derived  from  the  ])ractice  of  single  combat,  and  ridiculous 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  king,  finding  no  sincerity  in  this 
defiance,  retired  to  Calais,  and  thence  went  over  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  defend  that  kingdom  against  a  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Scots. 

The  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  absence,  and 
that  of  the  military  power  of  England,  had  surprised 
Berwick  ;  and  had  collected  an  army  with  a  view  or  com- 
mitting ravages  upon  the  northern  provinces :  but  on  the 
approach  of  Edward,  they  abandoned  that  nlace,  which 
was  not  tenable  while  the  castle  was  in  the  nands  of  the 
English  ;  and  retiring  to  their  mountains,  gave  the  enemy 
full  liberty  of  burning  and  destroying  the  whole  country 
from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh.e  Baliol  attended  Edward 
on  this  expedition  ;  but  finding  that  his  constant  adherence 
to  the  English  had  given  his  countrymen  an  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  his  title,  and  that  he  himself  was  declining 
through  age  and  infirmities,  he  finally  resigned  into  the 
king's  hands  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,'' 
and  received  in  lieu  of  them  an  annual  pension  of  2OO0 
pounds,  with  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
privacy  and  retirement. 

During  these  military  operations,  Edward  received  in- 
formation of  the  increasing  disorders  in  France,  arising 
from  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  of  Navarre ;  and  he 
sent  Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  to  support 
the  partisans  of  that  prince  in  Normandy.  The  war  was 
conducted  with  various  success ;  but  chiefly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  French  malcontents ;  till  an  important 
event  happened  in  the  other  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy  of  France, 
and  threw  every  thing  into  the  utmost  confusion. 

Tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  by  the  ^  ^  ^^^ 
success  of  the  preceding  campaign,  took  the 
field  with  an  army,  which  no  historian  makes  amount  to 
above  12,000  men,  and  of  which  not  a  third  were  Eng- 
lish; and>with  this  small  body  he  ventured  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  France.  After  ravaging  the  Agenois, 
Quercy,  and  the  Limousin,  he  entered  the  province  of 
Berry  ;  and  made  some  attacks,  though  without  success, 
on  the  towns  of  Bourges  and  Issoudun.  It  appeared  that 
his  intentions  were  to  march  into  Normandy,  and  to  join 
his  forces  with  those  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  the  par- 
tisans of  the  King  of  Navarre  ;  but  finding  all  the  bridges 
on  the  Loire  broken  down,  and  every  pass  carefully  guard- 
ed, he  was  obliged  to  think  of  making  his  retreat  into 
Guienne.'  He  found  this  resolution  the  more  necessary, 
from  the  intelligence  which  he  received  of  the  King  of 
France's  motions.  'That  monarch,  provoked  at  the  insult 
offered  him  by  this  incursion,  and  entertaining  hopes  of 
success  from  the  young  prince's  temerity,  collected  a  great 
army  of  above  60,000  men,  and  advanced,  by  hasty 
marches,  to  intercept  his  enemy.  The  prince,  not  aware 
of  John's  near  approach,  lost  some  days,  on  his  retreat, 
before  the  castle  of  Remorantin  ;''  and  thereby  gave  the 
French  an  o|iportunity  of  overtaking  him.  Paiiie  of 
They  came  within  sight  at  Maupertuis  near  PoKUers. 
Poictiers ;  and  Edward,  sensible  that  his  retreat  was  now 
become  impracticable,  prepared  for  battle  with  all  the 
courage  of  a  young  hero,  and  with  all  the  prudence  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  commander. 

But  the  utmost   prudence   and   courage  would   have 
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proved  insufficient  to  save  him  in  this  extremity,  had  the 
■  Kins  of  France  known  how  to  make  use  of  his  present 
advantasies.  His  srreat  superiority  in  numbers  enabled 
him  to  surround  the  enemv  ;  and,  by  intercepting  all 
provisions,  wliicli  were  already  lieconie  scarce  in  the  Ena:- 
lish  camp,  to  reduce  this  small  army,  witliout  a  blow, 
,to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion.  But  such 
was  the  impatient  ardour  of  the  French  nobility,  and  so 
much  had  their  thoughts  been  bent  on  overtaking  the 
English  as  their  sole  object,  that  this  idea  never  struck 
any  of  the  commanders  ;  and  they  immediately  took  mea- 
sures for  the  assault,  as  for  a  certain  victory.  \\  hile  the 
French  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  they  were 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  Cardinal  of  Perigord ; 
who,  having  learned  the  approach  of  the  two  armies  to 
each  other,  had  hastened,  by  interposing  his  good  offices, 
to  prevent  any  further  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  By 
John's  permission,  he  carried  proposals  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and  found  him  so  sensible  of  the  bad  posture  of 
his  aifairs,  that  an  accommodation  seemed  not  impractica- 
ble. Edward  told  him  that  he  would  agree  to  any  terms 
consistent  with  his  own  honour  and  that  of  England ;  and 
he  oftered  to  purchase  a  retreat,  by  ceding  all  the  conquests 
which  he  had  made  during  this  and  the  former  campaign, 
and  by  stipulating  not  to  ser^'e  against  France  during  the 
course  of  seven  years.  But  John,  imagining  that  he  had 
now  got  into  his  hands  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  Calais,  required  that  Edw;ird  should  surrender 
himself  prisoner  with  a  hundred  of  his  attendants ;  and 
Qffered,  on  these  terms,  a  safe  retreat  to  the  English  army. 
The  prince  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain ;  and  de- 
clared that  whatever  fortune  might  attend  him,  England 
should  never  be  obliged  to  pav  the  price  of  his  ransom. 
This  resolute  answer  cut  off  all  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  as  the  day  was  already  spent  in  negociating, 
the  battle  was  delayed  till  the  next  morning.l 

Tlie  Cardinal  of  Perigord,  as  did  all  the  prelates  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  bore  a  great  attachment  to  the  French 
interest ;  but  the  most  determined  enemv  could  not,  by 
any  expedient,  have  done  a  greater  prejudice  to  John's 
aflairs  than  he  did  them  oy  this  delay.  The 
'' '  Prince  of  Wales  had  leisure  during  the 
night  to  strengthen,  by  new  intrenchments,  the  post  which 
he  had  before  so  judiciously  chosen  ;  and  he  coiUrived  an 
ambush  of  300  men  at  arms,  and  as  manv  archers,  whom 
he  put  under  the  command  of  the  Captai  de  Buche,  and 
ordered  to  make  a  circuit,  that  they  might  fall  on  the  flank 
or  rear  of  the  French  army  during  the  engagement.  The 
van  of  his  army  was  commanded  by  tlie  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  rear  by  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk,  the  main 
body  by  the  prince  himself.  The  Lords  Chandos,  Audley, 
and  many  other  brave  and  experienced  commaaders,  were 
at  the  head  of  different  corps  of  his  army. 

John  also  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divisions,  nearly 
equal :  tlie  first  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  king's  brother ;  the  second  by  the  dauphin,  attended 
by  his  two  younger  brothers ;  the  third  by  the  king  him- 
self, who  had  bv  his  side  Philip,  his  fourth  son  and 
favourite,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  There  was 
no  reaching  the  English  army  but  through  a  narrow  lane, 
covered  on  each  side  by  hedges ;  and  in  order  to  open 
this  passage,  the  mareschals  Andreheii  and  Clermont  were 
ordered  to  advance  with  a  separate  detachment  of  men 
at  arms.  While  they  marchecl  along  the  lane,  a  body  of 
English  archers  who  lined  the  hedges,  plied  them  on  each 
side  with  their  arrows ;  and  being  very  near  them,  yet 
placed  in  perfect  safety,  they  coolly  took  their  aim  against 
the  enemv,  and  slaughtered  them  with  impunity.  Tlie 
French  detachment,  much  discouraged  by  the  unequal 
combat,  and  diminished  in  their  number,  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  where  they  met  on  the  open  ground  the 
Prince  of  \\'ales  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body, 
readv  for  their  reception.  They  were  discomfited  and 
overthrown  :  one  of  the  mareschals  was  slain  ;  the  other 
taken  prisoner :  and  the  remainder  of  the  detachment, 
who  were  still  in  the  lane,  and  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  without  being  able  to  make  resistance,  recoiled 
upon  their  own  army,  and  put  every  thing  into  disorder.™ 


In  that  critical  moment,  the  Captai  de  Buche  unexpect- 
edly appealed  and  attacked  in  Hank  the  dauphin's  line, 
which  fell  into  some  confusion.  Landas,  Bodenai,  and 
St.  Venant,  to  whom  the  care  of  that  young  prince 
and  his  brothers  had  been  committed,  too  anxious  for 
their  charge  or  for  their  own  safety,  carried  them  off  the 
field,  and  set  the  example  of  flight,  which  was  followed 
by  that  whole  division  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  seized 
with  a  like  panic,  and  imagining  all  was  lost,  thought  no 
longer  of  fighting,  but  carried  off  his  division  by  a  retreat, 
which  soon  turned  into  a  flight.  Lord  Chandos  called 
out  to  the  prince,  that  the  day  was  won  ;  and  encouraged 
him  to  attack  the  division  under  King  John,  which,  though 
more  numerous  than  the  whole  English  army,  were  some- 
what dismayed  with  tlie  precipitate  flight  of  their  com- 
panions. John  here  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  retrieve 
by  his  valour  what  his  imprudence  had  betrayed  ;  and 
tlie  only  resistance  made  tnat  day  was  by  his  line  of 
battle.  The  Prince  of  Wales  fell  with  impetuosity  on 
some  German  cavalry  placed  in  the  front,  and  commanded 
by  the  Counts  of  Sallebruche,  Nydo,  and  Nosto  :  a  fierce 
battle  ensued  :  one  side  were  encouraged  by  the  near 
prosjicct  of  so  great  a  victory  :  the  other  were  stimulated 
by  the  shame  of  quitting  the  field  to  an  enemy  so  much 
inferior  :  but  the  three  German  generals,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  Athens,  Constable  of  France,  falling  in  battle, 
that  body  of  cavalry  gave  way,  and  left  the  king  him.self 
exposed  to  the  whole  fury  of  the  enemy.  The  ranks  were 
every  moment  thinned  around  him :  the  nobles  fell  by 
his  side  one  after  another;  his  son,  scarce  fourteen  years 
of  age,  received  a  wound,  while  he  was  fighting  valiantly 
in  defence  of  his  father  :  the  king  himself,  spent  with 
fatigue,  and  over^vhelmed  bv  numbers,  might  easily  have 
been  slain ;  but  every  English  gentleman,  ambitious  of 
taking  alive  the  royal  prisoner,  spared  him  in  the  action, 
exhorted  him  to  surrender,  and  offered  him  quarter :  se- 
veral who  attempted  to  seize  him  suffered  for  their  teme- 
rity. He  still  cried  out,  Wliere  is  nii/  cnusin,  tlie  Prince 
of  )Vales  ?  and  seemed  unwilling  to  become  prisoner  to 
any  person  of  inferior  rank.  But  being  told  CHpiivity  or  ilie 
that  the  prince  was  at  a  distance  on  the  field,  ^"'"  "•  France, 
he  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and  yielded  himself  to  Dennis 
de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
fly  his  country  for  murder.     His  son  was  taken  with  him.° 

The  Prince  of  W  ales,  who  had  been  carried  away  in  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  enemy,  finding  the  field  entirely  clear, 
had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and  was  reposing  him- 
self after  the  toils  of  the  battle  ;  inquiring  still,  with  great 
anxiety,  concerning  the  fate  of  the  French  monarch.  He 
despatched  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  bring  him  intelligence ; 
and  that  nobleman  came  happily  in  time  to  save  the  life 
of  the  captive  prince,  which  was  exposed  to  greater  danger 
than  it  nad  been  during  the  heat  of  the  action.  The 
English  had  taken  him  by  violence  from  Morbec :  the 
Gascons  claimed  the  honour  of  detaining  the  royal  pri- 
soner :  and  some  brutal  soldiers,  ratlier  than  yield  the 
prize  to  their  rivals,  had  threatened  to  put  him  to  death." 
\\  arwick  overawed  both  parties,  and  approaching  the  king 
with  great  demonstrations  of  respect,  offered  to  conduct 
him  to  the  prince's  tent. 

Here  commences  the  real  and  truly  admirable  heroism 
of  Edward  :  for  victories  are  vulgar  tnings  in  comparison 
of  that  moderation  and  humanity  displayed  by  a  young 
prince  of  twentv-seven  years  of  age,  not  yet  cooled  from 
the  fiiry  of  battle,  and  elated  by  as  extraordinary  and  as* 
unexpected  success  as  had  ever  crowned  the  arms  of  any 
commander.  He  came  forth  to  meet  the  captive  king 
with  all  the  marks  of  regard  and  sympathy  ;  administered 
comfort  to  him  amidst  his  misfortunes ;  paid  him  the 
tribute  of  praise  due  to  his  valour ;  and  ascribed  his  own 
victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance  of  war,  or  to  a  superior 
providence,  which  controls  all  the  efforts  of  human  force 
and  prudence.P  The  behaviour  of  John  showed  him  not 
unworthy  of  this  courteous  treatment :  his  present  abject 
fortune  never  made  him  forget  a  moment  that  he  was  a 
king  :  more  touched  by  Edward's  generosity  than  by  his 
own  calamities,  he  confessed,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
defeat  and  captivity,  his  honour  was  still  unimpaired  ;  and 
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that  if  he  yielded  tlie  victory,  it  vfas  at  least  (rained  by  a 
prince  of  such  consummate  valour  and  humanity. 

Edward  ordered  a  repast  to  be  prepared  in  liis  tent  for 
the  prisoner;  and  he  himself  served  at  the  royal  captive's 
table,  as  if  lie  had  been  one  of  his  retinue  :  he  stood  at 
the  king's  back  during  the  meal ;  constantly  refused  to 
tike  a  place  at  table  ;  and  declared,  that,  being  a  subject, 
he  was  too  well  acquainted  witli  the  distance  between  his 
own  rank  and  tliat  of  royal  majesty,  to  assume  such  free- 
dom. All  his  father's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France 
were  now  buried  in  oblivion  :  John,  in  captivity,  received 
D  ,357  ''i*  honours  of  a  king,  which  were  refused 
him  when  seated  on  the  throne :  his  mis- 
fortunes, not  his  title,  were  respected ;  and  the  French 
prisoners,  conqxiered  by  this  elevation  of  mind,  more  than 
by  their  late  discomfiture,  burst  mto  tears  of  admiration  ; 
wliich  were  only  checked  by  the  reflection,  that  such 
genuine  and  unaltered  heroism  in  an  enemy  must  cer- 
tainly in  the  issue  prove  but  the  more  dangerous  to  their 
native  country .i 

All  the  F^nglish  and  Gascon  knights  imitated  the  gener- 
ous example  set  them  by  their  prince.  The  captives  were 
every  where  treated  with  humanity,  and  were  soon  after 
dismissed,  on  paying  moderate  ransoms  to  the  persons 
into  whose  hands  thev  had  fallen.  The  extent  of  their  for- 
tunes was  considered ;  and  an  attention  was  given,  that 
tliey  should  still  have  sufficient  means  left  to  perform  their 
military  service  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank  and 
Quality.  Yet  so  numerous  were  the  noble  prisoners,  that 
tnese  ransoms,  added  to  the  spoils  gained  in  the  field,  were 
sufficient  to  enrich  the  prince's  army ;  and  as  they  had 
suffered  very  little  in  the  action,  their  joy  and  exultation 
were  complete. 

The  Prmce  of  Wales  conducted  his  prisoner  to  Bour- 
deaux  ;  and  not  being  provided  with  forces  so  numerous 
as  might  enable  him  to  push  his  present  advantages,  he 
concluded  a  two  years'  truce  with  F  ranee,''  which  was  also 
become  requisite,  that  he  mi!»ht  conduct  the  captive  king 
with  safety  into  England.  He  landed  at  Southwark,  and 
was  inet  Ky  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  and 

„  .  ,.  stations.    Tlie  prisoner  was  clad   in  roval 

apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  size  and  beautv,  and  by  the  richness  of 
its  furniture.  The  conqueror  rode  by  his  side  in  a  meaner 
attire,  and  carried  by  a  black  palfry.  In  this  situation, 
more  glorious  than  all  the  insolent  parade  of  a  Roman 
triumph,  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  pre- 
sented the  King  of  France  to  his  father,  who  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  the  same  courtesv  as  if  he 
had  been  a  neighbouring  potentate  that  had  voluntarily 
come  to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit.'  It  is  impossible,  in  re- 
flecting on  this  noble  conduct,  not  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages which  resulted  from  the  otherwise  whimsical  princi- 
ples of  chivalry,  and  which  gave  men,  in  those  rude  times, 
some  superiority  even  over  people  of  a  more  cultivated 
age  and  nation. 

The  King  of  France,  besides  the  generous  treatment 
which  he  met  with  in  England,  had  the  melancholy  con- 
solation of  the  wretched,  to  see  companions  in  affliction. 
The  King  of  Scots  had  been  eleven  years  a  captive  in  Ed- 
ward's hands;  and  the  good  fortune  of  this  latter  monarch 
had  reduced  at  once  the  two  neighbouring  potentates,  with 
whom  he  was  engai:ed  in  war,  to  be  prisoners  in  his  capi- 
tal. But  Edward,  finding  that  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
was  nowise  advanced  by  the  captivity  of  its  sovereign,  and 
that  the  government,  conducted  by  Robert  Stuart,  his 
nephew  and  heir,  wa.s  still  able  to  defend  itself,  consented 
to  restore  Davicl  Binice  to  his  liberty,  for  the  ransom  of 
100,000  marks  sterling ;  and  that  prince  delivered  the 
sons  of  all  his  principal  nobility  as  hostages  for  the  pay- 
ment.' 

I35K.  Meanwhile,  the  captivity  of  John,  joined 

Stale  of  France,  fo  the  preceding  disorders  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, had  produced  in  that  country  a  dissolution, 
almost  total,  of  civil  authority,  and  had  occasioned  confu- 
sions, the  most  horrible  and  destructive  that  had  ever  been 
experienced  in  any  age  or  in  any  nation.    The  dauphin, 
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now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  naturally  assumed  the 
royal  power  during  his  father's  captivity  ;  hut  though  en- 
dowed with  an  excellent  capacity,  even  in  such  early  years, 
he  possessed  neither  experience  nor  authority  sufficient  to 
defend  a  state,  assailed  at  once  by  foreign  power  and 
shaken  by  intestine  faction.  In  order  to  obtain  su|iply, 
he  assemoled  the  suites  of  the  kingdom ;  that  assemlily, 
instead  of  isupporting  his  administration,  were  themselves 
seized  with  tlie  spirit  of  confusion  ;  and  laid  hold  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  demand  limitations  of  the  prince's 
power,  the  punishment  of  past  malversations,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  Marcel,  provost  of  the 
merchants,  and  first  magistrate  of  Paris,  ])ut  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  unruly  populace  ;  and  from  the  violence  and 
temerity  of  his  character,  pushed  them  to  commit  the  most 
criminal  outrages  against  the  royal  authority.  Tliey  de- 
tained the  dauphin  in  a  sort  of  captivity  ;  they  murdered 
in  his  presence  Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de  Con- 
flans,  mareschals,  the  one  of  Normandy,  the  other  of 
Burgundy  ;  they  threatened  all  the  other  ministers  with  a 
like  fate ;  and  when  Charles,  who  was  obliged  to  tempo- 
rize and  dissemble,  made  his  escape  from  their  hands, 
they  levied  war  against  him,  and  openly  erected  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion.  The  other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  in 
imitation  of  the  capital,  shook  off  the  dauphin's  authority; 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands ;  and  spread 
the  disorder  into  every  province.  The  nobles,  whose  in- 
clinations led  them  to  adhere  to  the  crown,  and  were 
naturally  disposed  to  check  these  tumults,  had  lost  all 
their  influence ;  and  being  reproached  with  cowardice,  on 
account  of  the  base  desertion  of  their  sovereign  in  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  were  treated  with  universal  contempt 
by  the  inferior  orders.  The  troops,  who,  from  the  defi- 
ciency of  pay,  were  no  longer  retained  in  discipline,  threw 
ofl^  all  regard  to  their  officers,  sought  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence by  plunder  and  robbery,  and  associating  to  them 
all  the  disorderly  people,  with  whom  that  age  abounded, 
formed  numerous  bands  which  infested  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  desolated  the  open  country  :  burned  and 
plundered  the  villages ;  and  by  cutting  oil"  all  means  of 
communication  or  subsistence,  reduced  even  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  walled  towns  to  the  most  extreme  necessity. 
The  peasants,  formerly  oppressed  and  now  left  uiipro- 
tected  by  their  masters,  became  desperate  from  their  pre- 
sent misery;  and  rising  every  where  in  arms,  carried  to 
the  last  extremity  those  disorders  which  were  derived 
from  the  sedition  of  the  citizens  and  disbanded  soldiers." 
The  gentry,  hated  for  their  tyranny,  were  every  where  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  |)opular  rage ;  and  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  regard  due  to  their  past  dignity,  became 
only,  on  that  account,  the  object  of  more  wanton  insult 
to  the  mutinous  peasants.  They  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  and  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy  :  their  castles 
were  consumed  with  fire,  and  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  were  first  ravished,  then  mur- 
dered :  the  savages  proceeded  so  far  as  to  im])ale  some 
gentlemen,  and  roast  them  alive  before  a  slow  fire  :  a  body 
of  nine  thousand  of  them  broke  into  Meaux,  where  the 
wife  of  the  dauphin,  with  above  300  ladies,  had  taken 
shelter :  the  most  brutal  treatment  and  most  atrocious 
cruelty  were  justly  dreaded  by  this  helpless  company : 
but  the  Captal  de  Buche,  though  in  the  service  of  Ed- 
ward, yet  moved  by  generosity  and  by  the  gallantry  of  a 
true  knight,  flew  to' their  resciie,  and  beat  off"  the  peasants 
with  great  slaughter.  In  other  civil  wars,  the  opposite 
factions,  falling  under  the  government  of  their  several 
leaders,  commonly  preserve  still  the  vestige  of  some  rule 
and  order :  but  here  the  wild  state  of  nature  seemed  to 
be  renewed  :  every  man  was  thrown  loose  and  inde- 
pendent of  his  fellows  :  and  the  populousness  of  the 
country,  derived  from  the  preceding  police  of  civil  society, 
ser^■ed  only  to  increase  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the 
scene. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  the  King  of  Navarre  made  his 
escape  from  prison,  and  presented  a  dangerous  leader  to 
the  furious  malcontents."  But  the  splendid  talents  ot 
this  prince  qualified  him  only  to  do  mischief,  and  to 

t  Kynier,  vol.  vi.  p  45,  46.  52.  56.    Frobsart,  liv.  i.  chap.  171.    Wat 
sinjiham.  i>.  17.S. 
u  Iroissart,  liv.  i.  chap.  182,  183,  164.  w  Ibid.  chap.  181. 
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increase  the  public  distractions.  He  wanted  tlie  steadi- 
ness and  prudence  requisite  for  making  his  intrigues  sui>- 
servient  to  his  ambition,  and  forming  his  numerous 
partisans  into  a  regular  faction.  He  revived  Ins  preten- 
sions, somewhat  obsolete,  to  the  crown  of  France :  but 
while  he  advanced  this  claim,  he  relied  entirely  on  his 
alliance  with  tlie  English,  who  were  concerned  in  interest 
to  disappoint  his  pretensions ;  and  who,  being  public 
and  invetenite  enemies  to  the  state,  served  only,  by  the 
friendship  which  they  seemingly  bore  him,  to  render  his 
cause  the  more  odious.  And  in  all  his  operations  he 
acted  more  like  a  leader  of  banditti,  than  one  wlio  aspired 
to  be  the  head  of  a  regular  government,  and  who  was  en- 
gaged, by  his  station,  to  endeavour  the  re-establishment 
of  order  in  the  community. 

The  eyes  therefore  of  all  the  French,  who  wished  to 
restore  peace  to  their  miserable  and  desolated  country, 
were  turned  towards  the  dauphin ;  and  that  young  prince, 
though  not  remarkable  for  his  military  talents,  possessed 
so  much  prudence  and  spirit,  that  he  dailv  gained  the 
ascendant  over  all  his  enemies.  Marcel,  the  seditious 
provost  of  Paris,  was  slain  while  he  was  attempting  to 
deliver  the  city  to  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  English  ; 
and  the  capital  immediately  returned  to  its  duty."  The 
most  considerable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peasants  were 
dispersed  and  put  to  the  sword  :  some  banas  of  military 
robbers  underwent  the  same  fate ;  and  though  manV 
grievous  disorders  still  remained,  France  began  graduallv 
to  assume  the  face  of  a  regular  civil  government,  and  to 
form  some  plan  for  its  defence  and  security. 

During  the  confusion  in  the  dauphin's  affairs,  Edward 
seemed  to  have  a  favourable  opportunity  for  pushing  his 
conquests :  but  besides  that  his  hands  were  t.ed  by  the 
trace,  and  he  could  only  assist  underhand  the  fiiction  of 
Navarre;  the  state  of  tlie  English  finances  and  militarv 
power,  during  those  ages,  rendered  the  kingdom  incapable 
of  making  any  regular  or  steady  effort,  and  obliged  it  to 
exert  its  force'  at  very  distant  iritei-vals,  by  which  all  the 
projected  ends  were  commonly  disappointed.  Edward 
employed  himself,  during  a  conjuncture  so  inviting,  chiefly 
in  negociations  with  his  prisoner;  and  John  had  tlie 
weakness  to  sign  terms  of  peace,  which,  had  they  taken 
eflect,  must  have  totally  rained  and  dismembered  his 
kingdom.  He  agreed  to  restore  all  the  provinces  which 
had  been  possessed  by  Henry  II.  and  his  two  sons,  and 
to  annex  them  for  ever  to  England,  without  any  obliga- 
tion of  homage  or  fealty  on  the  part  of  the  English  mon- 
arch. But  the  dauphin  and  the  states  of  France  rejected 
this  treaty,  so  dishonourable  and  pernicious  to  the  king- 
dom ;y  and  Edward,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  having 
now,  by  subsidies  and  frugality,  collected  some  treasure, 
prep.ared  himself  for  a  new  inva.sion  of  France. 

The  great  authority  and  renown  of  the  king  and  the 
Prince  of  \\'ales,  the  splendid  success  of  their  former 
enterprises,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  plunder  from  the 
defenceless  provinces  of  France,  soon  brought  together 
the  whole  military  power  of  England  ;  and  the  same  mo- 
tives invited  to  Edward's  standard  all  the  hardy  adven- 
turers of  the  different  countries  of  Europe.^  He  passed 
over  to  Calais,  where  he  assemliled  an  army  of  near  a 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  a  force  which  the  dauphin  could 
not  pretend  to  withstand  in  the  open  field  :  that  prince, 
therefore,  prepared  himself  to  elude  a  blow  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  resist.  He  put  all  the  considerable 
towns  in  a  posture  of  defence;  ordered  them  to  be  sn|i- 
pUed  with  magazines  and  provisions;  distributed  proper 
garrisons  in  all  places ;  secured  every  thing  valuanle  in 
the  fortified  cities;  and  chose  his  own  station  at  Paris, 
with  a  view  of  allowing  the  enemy  to  vent  their  fury  on 
the  open  country. 

i3K.  Th^  ''ins')  aware  of  this  plan  of  defence, 

4ih  Nov.  was  obliged  to  carry  along  with  him  six 
thousand  waggons,  loaded  with  the  provisions  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  his  army.  After  ravaging  the  pro- 
Invasion  of  vince  of  Picardy,  he  adranced  into  Cham- 
France,  pagne ;  and  having  a  strong  desire  of  being 
crowned  King  of  France  at  Rheims,  the  usual  place  in 
which  this  ceremony  is  performed,  he  laid  siege  to  that 


city,  and  carried  on  his  attacks,  though  without  success 
for  the  space  of  seven  weeks.'  The  place  was  bravelv 
defended  by  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  exhorta 
tions  of  the  archbishop,  John  de  Craon  ;  till  the  advanced 
season  (for  this  expedition  was  entered  upon  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  winter)  obliged  the  king  to  raise  •  n  iv 
the  siege.  The  province  of  Champagne, 
meanwhile,  was  desolated  by  his  incursions,  and  he  thence 
conducted  his  army,  with  a  like  intent,  into  Burgundy 
He  took  and  pillaged  Tonnerre,  Gaillon,  Avalon,  anH 
other  small  places  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  he 
might  preserve  his  country  from  further  ravages,  consented 
to  pay  him  the  sum  of  100,000  nobles.''  Edward  then 
bent  his  march  towards  the  Nivernois,  which  saved  itself 
by  a  like  composition  :  he  laid  waste  Brie,  and  the  CJati- 
nois ;  and  after  a  long  march,  very  destructive  to  France, 
and  somewhat  ruinous  to  his  own  troops,  he  appeared 
before  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  taking  up  his  quarters  at 
Bourg-la-Ueine,  extended  his  army  to  Long-jumeau,|i 
Mont-rouge,  and  Vaugirard.  He  tried  to  provoke  the 
dauphin  to  hazard  a  battle,  by  sending  him  a  defiance; 
hut  could  not  make  that  prudent  prince  change  his  nlaa 
of  operations.  Paris  was  safe  from  the  danger  ot  an 
assault  by  its  numerous  garrison ;  from  that  of  a  blockade, 
by  its  well-supplied  magazines  :  and  as  Edward  himself 
could  not  subsist  his  army  in  a  country  wasted  by  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  and  left  also  empty  by  the  precau- 
tion of  the  dauphin,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  quar- 
ters ;  and  he  spread  his  troops  into  the  provinces  of 
Maine,  Beausse,  and  the  Chartraine,  which  were  aban- 
doned to  the  fury  of  their  devastations."^  The  only  re- 
pose which  France  experienced,  was  during  the  festival 
of  Easter,  when  the  king  stopped  the  course  of  his  ravages. 
For  superstition  can  sometimes  restrain  the  rage  of  men, 
which  neither  justice  nor  humanity  is  able  to  control. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  rainous  manner, 
the  negociations  for  peace  were  never  interrupted :  but  as 
the  king  still  insisted  on  the  full  execution  of  the  treaty, 
which  he  had  made  with  his  prisoner  at  London,  and 
which  was  strenuously  rejected  by  the  dauphin,  there 
ajipeared  no  likelihood  of  an  accommodation.  Tlie  Earl, 
now  Duke,  of  Lancaster  (for  this  title  was  introduced 
into  England  during  the  present  reign)  endeavoured  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  these  terms,  and  to  finish  the  war  on 
more  equal  and  reasonable  conditions.  He  insisted  with 
Edward,  that  notwithstanding  his  great  and  surprising 
successes,  the  object  of  the  war,  if  such  were  to  be 
esteemed  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  France,  was  not 
become  any  nearer  than  at  the  commencement  of  it ;  or 
rather  was  set  at  a  greater  distance  by  those  very  victories 
and  advantages  which  seemed  to  lead  to  it.  That  his 
claim  of  succession  had  not  from  the  first  procured  him 
one  partisan  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  continuance  of 
these  destructive  hostilities  had  united  every  Frenchman 
in  the  most  implacable  animosity  against  him.  That 
though  intestine  faction  had  crept  into  the  government  of 
France,  it  was  abating  every  moment;  and  no  party, even 
during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  contest,  when  sublection 
under  a  foreign  enemy  usuallv  appears  preferable  to  the 
dominion  of  fellow-citizens,  had  ever  adopted  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  King  of  England.  That  the  King  of  Na- 
■varre  himself,  who  alone  was  allied  with  tjie  English, 
instead  of  being  a  cordial  friend,  was  Edward's  most  dan- 
gerous rival,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  partisans,  possessed 
a  much  preferable  title  to  the  cro^-n  of  France.  Tliat  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  however  it  might  enrich  the 
English  soldiers,  was  rainous  to  the  king  himself,  vyho 
bore  all  the  charges  of  the  armament,  without  reaping 
any  solid  or  durable  advantage  from  it.  That  if  the  pre- 
sent disorders  of  France  continued,  that  kingdom  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  desolation,  that  it  would 
afford  no  spoils  to  its  ravagers ;  if  it  could  establish  a 
more  steady  governm^ent,  it  might  tuni  the  chance  of  war 
in  its  favour,  and,  by  its  superior  force  and  advantages, 
be  able  to  repel  the  present  victors.  That  the  daunhin, 
even  during  his  greatest  distresses,  had  yet  conducted  nim- 
self  with  so  much  pradence,  as  to  iirevent  the  English 
from  acquiring  one  foot  of  land  in  tiie  kingdom ;  and  it 
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iTC  l"'tlor  (or  llir  l^ill!;  to  Mccptby  a  [wxce  what  he  hail 
1  vain  .lUrmplr.l  lo  unuire  by  hosiilities,  which,  huwuvcr 
,,lhi'il"  surn-.sslul,  h.ul  heeii  extremely  expensive,  anj 
iin;;ht  prove  very  ilanyerous  :  and  that  Edward  havnii; 
iicijiiired  so  much  ulory  hy  his  arms,  the  praise  of  modera- 
1011  was  the  only  honour  to  whicli  he  eouUl  now  aspire  ; 
an  honour  so  much  the  greater,  as  it  was  durable,  was 
united  with  that  of  prudence,  and  mi!,'lit  be  attended  with 
the  most  real  advantiigesJ 

Peace  of  Tliesc  rcasons  induced  Edward  to  accept 

bitiisni.  of  more  moderate  terms  of  peace  ;  and  it  is 
probab'e  that,  in  order  to  palliate  this  cliaii!;e  of  resolution, 
ie  ascribed  it  to  a  vow  made  during  a  dreadful  tempest, 
which  attacked  his  army  on  their  march,  and  which 
ancient  historians  represent  as  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
accommodation.'  Ihe  conferences  between  the  English 
and  French  commissioners  were  carried  on  during  a  few 
days  at  Ijretigni  in  the  Chartraiiie,  and  the 

Bill  May.  pg^Qg  was  at  last  concluded  on  the  tbllowing 
conditions.''  It  was  stipulated  that  King  John  should  be 
restored  to  his  liberty,  and  should  pay  ;is  his  ransom  three 
millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  about  1,500,000  pounds  of 
our  present  money;?  which  was  to  be  discharged  at  dif- 
fereut  payments:  tliat  Edward  sliould  for  ever  renounce 
all  clajin  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  the  provinces  of 
Normandy,  iVIaine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  possessed  by 
his  ancestors ;  and  should  receive  in  exchange  the  pro- 
vinces of  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  I'Agenois,  Perigort,  the 
Limousin,  Quercy,  llovergue,  I'Angoumois,  and  other 
districts  m  that  quarter,  togelber  with  Calais,  Guisnes, 
Montieuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  on  the  other  side 
of  France  :  that  the  full  sovereignty  of  all  these  provinces, 
as  well  as  that  of  Guienne,  should  be  invested  in  the 
crown  of  England,  and  that  France  should  renounce  all 
title  to  feudal  jurisdiction,  homage,  or  appeal  fron\  them  ; 
that  the  King  of  Navarre  should  be  restored  to  all  his 
honours  and  possessions  :  that  Edward  should  renounce 
his  confederacy  with  the  Flemings,  John  his  connexions 
with  the  Scots :  that  the  disputes  concerning  the  succes- 
sion of  Brittany  between  the  families  of  Blois  and  Mount- 
fort,  should  be"  decided  by  arbiters  appointed  by  the  two 
kings ;  and  if  the  competitors  refused  to  submit  to  the 
award,  the  dispute  should  no  longer  be  a  ground  of  war 
between  the  kingdoms  :  and  that  forty  hostages,  such  as 
should  be  agreed  on,  should  be  sent  to  England  as  a  secu- 
rity for  the  execution  of  all  these  conditions.'' 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  King  of 

*"  "*■  France  was  brought  over  to  Calais  ;  whither 
Edward  also  soon  after  repaired  :  and  there  both  princes 
solemnly  ratihed  the  treaty.  John  was  sent  to  Boulogne ; 
the  king  accompanied  him  a  mile  on  his  journey  ;  and  the 
two  monarchs  parted  with  many  professions,  probably 
cordial  and  sincere,  of  mutual  amity.'  The  good  disposi- 
tion of  John  made  him  fully  sensible  of  the  generous 
treatment  which  he  had  received  in  England,  and  obli- 
terated all  memory  of  the  ascendant  gained  over  him  by 
his  rival.  There  seldom  has  been  a  treaty  of  so  great  im- 
portance so  faithfully  executed  by  both  parties.  Edward 
liad  scarcely  from  iHe  beginning  entertained  any  hopes  of 
acquiring  the  crown  of  France  :  by  restoring  John  to  his 
liberty,  and  making  peace  at  a  juncture  so  favourable  to 
Jiis  arms,  he  had  now  plainly  renounced  all  pretensions  of 
this  nature  :  he  had  sold  at  a  very  high  price  that  chimeri- 
L'al  claim  :  and  had  at  present  no  other  interest  than  to 
retain  those  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  with  such 
singular  prudence  and  good  fortune.  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  terms  were  severe,  possessed  such  fide- 
lity and  honour,  that  he  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
execute  them,  and  to  use  every  expedient  for  satisfying  a 
monarch   who   had   indeed   been  his   greatest   political 

il  Froissart,  liv.  i.cliap.  21 1.  e  Ibid. 

t  KymtT,  vol.  vi.  p.  178.  Froissart,  liv.  i.  chap.  212. 
g  'Inis  is  a  prodi.iious  sum,  and  probably  near  tlie  lialf  of  what  the  king 
cceiiea  troiii  the  i>rtrlianient  diirins  the  whole  course  of  his  reign.  It 
iiusllie  remarked,  that  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  (which  was  always  thousht  a 
high  sraut)  were,  in  the  eishth  year  of  his  leign,  fixed  at  about  iV-OlM 
pounds:  there  were  said  to  be  near  30,U0O  sacks  of  wool  exported  every 
year:  a  sack  ot  wool  was.  at  aine<liutn,  sold  for  five  pounds.  L'pon  these 
suppositions  it  would  be  easy  to  compute  all  the  parliamentary  grants, 
taking  the  lists  as  they  stand  in  I  vrrel.  vol-  iii.  p.  7H0.  Thoush  somewhat 
must  still  he  lelt  to  conjecture.  'J  his  king  le\  ied  more  money  on  his  sub- 
jects than  any  of  liis  predecessors ;  and  the  parliament  frequently  complain 
ol  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  oppressions  under  which  they  laboured . 
But  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  third  of  the  French  king's  ransom  was  yet 
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enemy,  but  had  treated  him  personally  with  singular 
humanity  and  regard.  But,  n(itwithMai»liin;  Ins  endea- 
vours, there  occurred  many  ditiicultus  in  liillilling  his 
purpose;  chiefly  from  the  extreme  rcluct;ince  wlacli  many 
towns  and  vassals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (juieniie  ex- 
pies.si'd  against  submitting  to  the  Iviglish  dominion;'' 
and  John,  in  order  to  adjust  these  differences,  took  a  reso- 
lution of  coming  over  himself  to  England.  His  council 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this  rash 
design ;  and  probably  would  have  been 
pleased  to  see  him  employ  more  chicanes  for  e'uding  the 
execution  of  so  disadvantageous  a  treaty  :  but  John  re- 
plied to  them,  that  though  good  faith  were  banished  from 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  she  ought  still  to  retain  her  habita- 
tion in  the  breasts  of  princes.  Some  historians  would  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  this  honourable  conduct,  by  repre- 
senting John  as  enamoured  of  an  English  lady,  to  whom 
he  was  glad,  on  this  pretence,  to  pay  a  visit :  but  besides 
that  this  surmise  is  not  founded  on  any  good  authority,  it 
appears  somewhat  unlikely  on  account  of  the  advanced 
age  ofthatprhice,  who  was  now  in  his  fifty-  ^ 
sixth  year.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy  ;  '  ' 
the  palace  where  he  had  resided  during  liis  captivity, 
and  where  he  soon  after  sickened  and  died. 
Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  great 
dominion  of  fortune  over  men,  than  the  calamities  which 
pursued  a  monarch  of  such  eminent  valour,  goodness, 
and  honour,  and  which  he  incurred  merely  by  reason  of 
some  slight  imprudences,  which  in  other  situations  would 
have  been  of  no  importance.  But  though  both  his  reign 
and  that  of  his  iiither  proved  extremely  unfortunate  to  their 
kingdom,  the  French  crown  acquired,  during  their  time, 
very  considerable  accessions,  those  of  Dauphiny  and  Bur- 
gundy. This  latter  province,  however,  Jolin  had  the  im- 
prudence again  to  dismember  by  bestowing  it  on  Philip 
liis  fourth  son,  the  object  of  his  most  tender  affections  ; ' 
a  deed  which  was  afterwards  the  source  of  many  calamities 
to  the  kingdom. 

John  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  bv  Charles  the 
dauphin,  a  prince,  educated  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
and  well  qualified,  by  his  consummate  prudence  and  ex- 
perience, to  repair  all  the  losses  which  the  kingdom  had 
sustained  from  the  errors  of  his  two  predecessors.  Con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  all  the  great  princes  of  those  times, 
which  held  nothing  in  estimation  but  military  courage,  he 
seems  to  have  fixed  it  as  a  maxim  never  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  ;  and  he  was  the  first  king  in  Europe 
that  showed  the  advantage  of  policy,  foresight,  and  jucfg- 
ment,  above  a  rash  and  precipitate  valour.  The  events  of 
his  rei(.'n,  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding,  are  a 
proof,  how  little  reason  kingdoms  have  to  value  themselves 
on  their  victories,  or  to  be  humbled  by  their  defeats; 
which  in  reality  ought  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  good 
or  bad  conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  are  of  little  moment 
towards  determining  national  characters  and  manners. 

Before  Charles  could   think  of  counter- 
...  T^      I       1     -1    Slate  ot  France, 

balancing  so  great  a  power  as  England,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  remedy  the  many  disorders  to 
which  his  own  kingdom  was  exposed.  He  turned  his 
arms  against  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  great  disturber  of 
France  during  that  age :  he  defeated  this  prince  by  the 
conduct  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  a  gentleman  of  Brittany, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  characters  of  the  age,  whom 
he  had  the  discernment  to  choose  as  the  instrument  of  all 
his  victories  :■»  and  he  obliged  his  enemy  to  accept  of 
moderate  terms  of  peace.  Du  Guesclin  was  less  fortunate 
in  the  wars  of  Brittany,  which  still  continued,  notwith- 
standing the  mediation  of  France  and  FLngland  :  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Auray,  by  Chandos : 
Charles  of  Blois  was  tbere  slain,  and  the  young  Count  of 

unpaid  when  war  broke  out  anew  between  the  two  crowns:  his  soil  chose 
rather  to  employ  bis  money  in  combating  the  English,  than  in  enrichiiiK 
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bon.  Count  de  Ponthieu,  the  Counts  d'Ku,  de  Longueville,  de  St.  Pol,  de 

Ilaicouit,  de  Vendome,  de  Couci,  de  Craon,  de  Monlmorenci,  and  many 

of  Ihe  chief  nobility  of  France.    The  princes  were  mostly  released,  on  the 

fulfilling  of  certain  articles  :  others  of  the  hostages. 

among  the  rest,  were  permitted  to  return  upon 
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Mountfort  soon  after  ?ot  entire  possession  of  tliat  duchy." 
But  tlie  prudence  of  Cliarles  broke  the  force  of  this  blow: 
he  submitted  to  the  decision  of  fortune  :  he  acknowledged 
tile  title  of  Mountfort,  thouiih  a  zealous  partisan  of  Enjr- 
land ;  and  received  the  proffered  homage  for  his  dominions. 
But  the  chief  obstacle  which  the  French  king  met  with  in 
the  settlement  of  the  state,  proceeded  from  obscure  ene- 
mies, whom  their  crimes  alone  rendered  eminent,  and 
their  number  dangerous. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  tlie  many 
military  adventurers  who  had  followed  the  standard  of 
Edward,  being  dispersed  into  the  several  provinces,  and 
possessed  of  strong  holds,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
or  reliniiuish  a  course  of  life  to  which  they  were  now  ac- 
customed, and  by  which  alone  they  could  gain  a  subsist- 
ence." They  associated  themselves  with  the  banditti,  who 
were  already  inured  to  the  habits  of  rapine  and  violence ; 
and  under  the  names  of  the  companies  and  comjiaviuns, 
became  a  terror  to  all  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  Some 
English  and  Gascon  gentlemen  of  character,  particularly 
Sir  Matthew  Goumay,  Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  the  Chevalier 
Verte,  and  others,  wei-e  not  ashamed  to  take  the  command 
of  these  niffians,  whose  numbers  amounted,  on  the  whole, 
to  near  40,000,  and  who  bore  the  appearance  of  regular 
armies,  rather  than  bauds  of  robbers.  These  leaders  fought 
pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of  France,  and  gained 
victories;  in  one  of  which,  Jacques  de  Bourbon,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  was  slain  :P  and  they  proceeded  to  such  a 
lieight,  that  they  wanted  little  but  regular  establishments 
to  become  princes,  and  thereby  sanctify,  by  the  maxims  of 
the  world,  their  infamous  profession.  The  greater  spoil 
they  committed  on  the  country,  the  more  easy  they  found 
it  to  recruit  their  number  :  all  those  who  were  reciuced  to 
misery  and  despair,  flocked  to  their  standard :  the  evil 
was  every  day  increasing :  and  though  the  Pope  declared 
them  excommunicated,  these  military  plunderers,  however 
deeply  aflf'ected  with  the  sentence,  to  which  they  paid  a 
much  greater  regard  than  to  any  principles  of  morality, 
could  not  be  induced  by  it  to  betake  themselves  to  peace- 
able or  lawful  professions. 

.   „    „.^         As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  re- 
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dress  so  enormous  a  grievance,  he  was  led 

by  necessity,  and  by  the  turn  of  his  character,  to  correct  it 

by  policy;  and  to  contrive  some  method  of  discharging 

into  foreign  countries  this  dangerous  and  intestine  evil. 

Peter,  King  of  Castile,  stigmatized  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  by  posterity,  with  the  epithet  of  Cruel,  had 
filled  with  blood  and  murder  his  kingdom  and  his  own 
family ;  and  having  incurred  the  universal  hatred  of  his 
subjecis,  he  kept,  from  present  terror  alone,  an  anxious  and 
precarious  possession  of  the  throne.  His  nobles  fell  every 
day  the  victims  of  his  severity :  he  put  to  death  several 
of  his  natural  brothers  from  groundless  jealousy  :  each 
murder,  by  multiplying  his  enemies,  became  the  occasion 
of  fresh  barbarities  ;  and  as  he  was  not  destitute  of  talents, 
liis  neighbours,  no  less  than  his  own  subjects,  were  alarm- 
ed at  the  progress  of  his  violence  anti  injustice.  The 
ferocity  of  his  temper,  instead  of  being  softened  by  his 
strong  propensity  to  love,  was  rather  inflamed  by  that 
passion,  and  took  thence  new  occasion  to  exert  itself. 
Instigated  by  Mary  de  Padilla,  who  had  acquired  the 
ascendant  over  him,  he  threw  into  prison  Blanche  de 
Bourbon,  his  wife,  sister  to  the  queen  of  France ;  and 
soon  after  made  way,  by  poison,  for  the  espousing  of  his 
mistress. 

Henry,  Count  of  Transtamare,  his  natural  brother,  see- 
ing the  fate  of  every  one  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  this 
tyrant,  took  arms  against  him ;  but  being  foiled  in  the 
attempt,  he  sought  for  refuge  in  France,  where  he  found 
the  minds  of  men  extremely  inflamed  against  Peter,  on 
account  of  his  murder  of  the  French  princess.  He  asked 
permission  of  Charles  to  enlist  the  cmnpmiies  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  to  lead  them  into  Castile  ;  where,  from  the  con- 
currence of  his  own  friends,  and  the  enemies  of  his  brother, 
he  had  the  prospect  of  certain  and  immediate  success. 
TTie  French  King,  charmed  with  the  project,  employed  du 
Guesclin  in  negociating  with  the  leaders  of  these  banditti. 


p  Ibid.  chap.  qW,  313. 


The  treaty  was  soon  concluded.  The  high  character  of 
honour  which  that  general  possessed  made  every  one  trust 
to  his  promises  :  though  the  intended  expedition  was  kept 
a  secret,  the  companies  implicitly  enlisted  under  his  stand- 
ard :  and  thev  required  no  other  condition  before  their  en- 
gagement, than  an  assurance  that  they  were  not  to  be  led 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Guienne.  But  that  prince 
was  so  little  averse  to  the  enterprise,  that  he  allowed  some 
gentlemen  of  his  retinue  to  enter  into  the  service  under 
du  Guesclin. 

Du  Guesclin,  having  completed  his  levies,  led  the  army  • 
first  to  Avignon,  where  the  Pope  then  resided,  and  de- 
manded, sword  in  hand,  an  absolution  for  his  soldiers, 
and  the  sum  of  200,000  livres.  The  first  was  readily 
promised  him ;  some  more  difliculty  was  made  witn 
regard  to  the  second.  "  I  believe  that  my  fellows," 
replied  du  Guesclin,  "  may  make  a  shift  to  do  without 
your  absolution ;  but  the  money  is  absolutely  necessary." 
The  Pope  then  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood,  the  sum  of  an  hundred  thousand 
livres,  and  offered  it  to  du  Guesclin.  "  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose," cried  that  generous  warrior,  "  to  oppress  the  inno- 
cent people.  The  Pope  and  his  cardinals  themselves  can 
well  spare  me  that  sum  from  their  own  coffers.  This 
monev,  I  insist,  must  be  restored  to  the  owners :  and 
should  they  be  defrauded  of  it,  I  shall  myself  return  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  oblige  you  to  make 
them  restitution."  The'Pope  found  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting, and  paid  him  from  his  treasury  the  sum  demand- 
ed.i  The  army,  hallowed  by  the  blessings,  and  enriched 
by  the  spoils,  of  the  church,  proceeded  on  their  expedition. 
"These  experienced  and  hardy  soldiers,  conducted  by  so 
able  a  general,  easily  prevaileil  over  the  King  of  Castile, 
whose  subjects,  instead  of  supporting  their  oppressor,  were 
ready  to  join  the  enemy  against  him.''  Peter  fled  from  his 
dominions,  took  shelter  in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  his  father  had  in- 
vested with  the  sovereignty  of  these  conquered  provinces, 
by  the  title  of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine."  The  prince 
seemed  now  to  have  entirely  changed  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  Spanish  transactions :  whether  that  he  was 
moved  bv  the  generosity  of  supporting  a  distressed  prince, 
and  thought,  as  is  but  too  usual  among  sovereigns,  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  a  matter  of  much  less  considera- 
tion ;  or  dreaded  the  acquisition  of  so  powerful  a  confede- 
rate to  France,  as  the  new  King  of  Castile ;  or  what  is 
most  probable,  was  impatient  of  rest  and  ease,  and  sought 
onlv  an  opportunity  for  exerting  his  military  talents,  by 
which  he  had  already  acquired  so  much  renown.  He 
promised  his  assistance  to  the  dethroned  ^  p  ,.,„ 
monarch  ;  and  having  obtained  the  consent  Exiiediiinn  inio 
of  his  father,  he  levied  a  great  army,  and  set  tasuie. 
out  upon  his  enterprise.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
younger  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  created  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  room  of  the  good  prince  of  that  name,  who 
had  died  without  any  male  issue,  and  whose  daughter  he 
had  espoused.  Chandos  also,  who  bore  among  the  Eng- 
lish the  same  character  which  du  Guesclin  had  acquired 
among  the  French,  commanded  under  him  in  tliis  expe- 
dition. 

The  first  blow  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  to  Henry 
of  Transtamare,  was  the  recalling  of  all  the  companies 
from  his  service ;  and  so  much  reverence  did  they  bear  to 
the  name  of  Edward,  that  great  numbers  of  them  imme- 
diately withdrew  from  Spain,  and  enlisted  under  his  ban- 
ners. Henry,  however,  beloved  by  his  new  subjects,  and 
supported  by  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  others  of  his 
neiirhbours,  was  able  to  meet  the  enemy  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men;  forces  three  times  more  numerous  than 
those  which  were  commanded  by  Edward.  Du  Guesclin, 
and  all  his  experienced  officers,  advised  him  to  delay  any 
decisive  action,  to  cut  off'  the  Prince  of  Wales's  provisions, 
and  to  avoid  every  engagement  with  a  general,  whose 
enterprises  had  hitherto  been  always  conducted  with  pru- 
dence, and  crowned  with  success.  Henry  trusted  too 
much  to  his  numbers ;  and  ventured  to 
encounter   the   English  prince  at   Najara  • 
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Historians  of  that  ase  are  commonly  very  copious  in  de- 
scribing the  sliock  ot  iirniies  in  battle,  the  valour  of  the 
coiibatants,  tlie  slauiihter  and  various  successes  of  the 
day :  but  though  small  rencounters  in  those  times  were 
often  well  disputed,  military  discipline  was  always  too 
imperftcl  to  iirescrve  order  in  irreat  armies;  and  such 
actions  deserve  more  tlie  name  of  routs  than  of  battles. 
Henry  was  chiised  ofl'  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  above 
20,000  men  :  there  perished  only  four  knights  and  forty 
private  men  un  the  side  of  the  English. 

Peter,  who  so  well  merited  the  infamous  epithet  which 
he  bore,  purposed  to  murder  all  his  prisoners  in  cold 
blood ;  but  was  restrained  from  this  barbarity  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  All  Castile  now 
submitted  to  the  victor :  Peter  was  restored  to  the  throne ; 
and  Edward  finished  this  perilous  enterprise  with  his 
usual  glory.  But  he  had  soon  reason  to  repent  his  con- 
nexions with  a  man  like  Peter,  abandoned  to  all  sense  of 
virtue  and  honour.  The  ungratefiil  tyrant  refused  the 
stipulated  pay  to  the  English  forces  ;  and  Edward,  find- 
ing his  soldiers  daily  perish  by  sickness,  and  even  his  own 
health  impaired  by  the  climate,  was  obliged,  without 
receiving  any  satisfaction  on  this  head,  to  return  into 
Unienne." 

The  barbarities  exercised  by  Peter  over  his  helpless  suli- 
jc.:ts,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  vanquished  rebels,  revived 
all  the  animosity  of  the  Castilians  against  him;  and  on 
the  return  of  Henry  of  Transtamare,  together  with  du 
tiuesclin,  and  some  forces  levied  anew  in  France,  the 
tyrant  was  asniin  dethroned  and  was  taken  jirisoner.  His 
brother,  in  resentment  of  his  cruelties,  murdered  him 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Castile,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  espoused  in  second  marriage  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter,  inherited  only  the  empty  title  of  that 
sovereignty,  and,  by  claiming  the  succession,  increased  the 
animosity  of  the  new  King  of  Castile  against  England. 

A  D  136H  '^"'  '^^  prejudice  which  the  affairs  of 
Ku'ptu're  Willi  Prince  Edward  received  from  this  splendid, 
iraace.  though  imprudent  expedition,  ended  not 
with  it.  He  had  involved  himself  so  much  in  debt,  by 
his  preparations  and  the  pay  of  his  troops,  that  he  found 
it  necessary,  on  his  return,  to  impose  on  his  principality  a 
new  tax,  to  which  some  of  the  nobility  consented  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  to  which  others  absolutely  refused 
to  submit."  This  incident  revived  the  animosity  which 
the  inhabitants  bore  to  the  English,  and  which  all  the 
amiable  qualities  of  the  Prince  of  \\\iles  were  not  able  to 
mitigate  or  assuage.  They  complained  that  they  were 
considered  as  a  tonquerecl  people,  that  their  privileges 
were  disregarded,  that  all  trust  was  given  to  the  English 
alone,  that  every  office  of  honour  and  profit  was  conferred 
on  these  foreigners,  and  that  the  extreme  reluctance  which 
most  of  them  had  expressed  to  receive  the  new  yoke,  was 
likely  to  be  long  remembered  against  them.  They  cast, 
therefore,  their  eves  towards  their  ancient  sovereign, 
whose  prudence,  they  found,  had  now  brought  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  into  e.xcellent  order;  and  the  Counts  of 
Armagnac,  Commigne,  and  Perigord,  tlie  Lord  d'Albert, 
with  other  nobles,  went  to  Pans,  and  ivere  encouraged  to 
carry  their  complaints  to  Charles,  as  to  their  lord  para- 
mount, against  these  oppressions  of  the  English  govern- 
ment.* 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  it  had  been  stipulated,  that 
the  two  kings  should  make  renunciations,  Edward,  of  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  the  provinces  of 
Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou ;  John,  of  the  nomage  and 
lealty  due  for  Guienne,  and  the  other  provinces  ceded  to 
the  English.  But  when  that  treaty  was  confirmed  and  re- 
newed at  Calais,  it  was  found  necessary,  as  Edward  was 
not  yet  in  possession  of  all  the  territories,  that  the 
mutual  renunciations  should  for  some  time  be  deferred ; 
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J  he  blouse  of  Commons  pranted  the  king  a  tax  of  twenty  two  shillinss 
on  each  parish,  supposing  tliat  the  amount  of  the  whole  would  be  5*l.ttOO 
pounds.  But  thev  were  found  to  be  in  a  mistake  of  near  five  to  one. 
CotloD,  p.  3.  And  the  Council  assumed  the  power  of  augmenting  the  tax 
upon  each  parish. 


and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  parties  meanwhile  should  make 
no  use  of  their  respective  claims  against  each  other> 
Tliough  the  failure  in  exchanging  these  renunciations  had 
still  proceeded  from  France.z  Edward  appears  to  have 
taken  no  umbrage  at  it ;  both  because  this  clause  seemed 
to  cive  him  entire  security,  and  because  some  reasonable 
apology  had  probably  been  made  to  him  for  each  delay 
It  was,  however,  on  this  pretence,  though  directly  con- 
trary to  treaty,  that  Charles  resolved  to  ground  his  claim, 
of  still  considering  himself  as  superior  lord  of  those  pro- 
vinces, and  of  receiving  the  appeals  of  his  sub-vassals.« 

But  as  views  of  policy,  more  than  those 
of  justice,  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  '  ' ' 
princes  ;  and  as  the  mortal  injuries  received  from  the 
English,  the  pride  of  their  triumphs,  the  severe  terms  im- 
posed by  the  treaty  of  peace,  seemetl  to  render  every  pru- 
uent  means  of  revenge  honourable  against  them  ;  Charles 
was  determined  to  take  this  measure,  less  by  the  retison- 
ings  of  his  civilians  and  lawyers,  than  by  the  present 
situation  of  the  two  monarchies.  He  considered  the  de- 
clining years  of  Edward,  the  languishing  state  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  health,  the  affection  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  these  provinces  bore  to  their  ancient  master, 
their  distance  from  England,  their  vicinity  to  France,  the 
extreme  animosity  expressed  by  his  own  subjects  against 
these  invaders,  and  their  ardent  thirst  of  vengeance ;  and 
having  silently  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  he 
sent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  a  summons  to  appear  in  his 
court  at  Paris,  and  there  to  justify  his  conduct  towards  his 
vassals.  The  prince  replied,  that  he  would  come  to  Paris; 
but  it  should  be  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men.!"  The 
unwarlike  character  of  Charles  kept  Prince  Edward, 
even  yet,  from  thinking  that  that  monarch  was  in  earnest 
in  this  bold  and  hazardous  attempt. 

It  soon  appeared  what  a  poor  return  the 
king  had  received  by  his  distant  conquests  ■  •  i  • 
for  all  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  the  quarrel, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  to  retain  acquisitions,  in  an 
age  when  no  regular  force  could  be  maintained  sufficient 
to  defend  them  against  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants, 
especially  if  that  danger  was  joined  with  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  Charles  first  fell  upon  Pon-  m  successor 
thieu,  which  gave  the  English  an  inlet  into  "'=  Enslish. 
the  heart  of  France  :  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their 
gates  to  him  :  c  those  of  St.  Valori,  Rue,  and  Crotoy, 
imitated  the  example,  and  the  whole  country  was,  in  a 
little  time,  reduced  to  submission.  The  Dukes  of  Berri 
and  Anjou,  brothers  to  Charles,  being  assisted  by  du 
Guesclin,  who  was  recalled  from  Spain,  invaded  the 
southern  provinces ;  and  by  means  of  their  good  conduct, 
the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  the  ardour 
of  the  French  nobilitv,  they  made  every  day  considerable 
progress  against  the  English.  The  state  o^the  Prince  of 
Wales's  health  did  not  permit  him  to  mount  on  horseback, 
or  exert  his  usual  activity ;  Chandos,  the  Constable  of 
Guienne,  was  slain  in  one  action  : ""  the  Captal  de  Buche, 
who  succeeded  him  in  that  office,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
another :  e  and  when  young  Edward  himself  was  obliged 
by  his  increasing  infirmities  to  throw  up  the  command, 
and  return  to  his  native  country,  the  affairs  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  south  of  France  seemed  to  be  menaced  with 
total  ruin. 

The  kino,  incensed  at  these  injuries,  threatened  to  imt 
to  death  all  the  French  hostages  who  remained  in  his 
hands  ;  but,  on  reflection,  abstained  from  that  ungenerous 
revenge.  After  resuming,  by  advice  of  parliament,  the 
vain  title  of  King  of  France,'  he  endeavoured  to  send 
succours  into  Gascony  ;  but  all  his  attempts,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke 
was  intercepted  at  sea,  and  taken  prisoner  %vith  his  whole 
army  near  Rochelle,  by  a  fleet  which  the  King  of  Castile 
had'  fitted  out  for  that  purpose :'  Edward  himself  em- 

X  Froissart.  liv.  i.  chap.  244. 

y  Kymer.  vol.  vi.  p.  "19.  230.  231.  217-  2)3. 

2  liot.  Franc.  35  Kd.  lll.m.  3.  from  lyrrel,  vol.  iii.  p.  643. 
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b  Ibid.  chap.  247,  24K. 
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barked  for  Bourdeaux  witli  another  army,  but  was  so 
loiin  detained  by  contrary  winds,  that  he  was  oljliijed  to 
lay  aside  tlie  enterprise.''  Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  at  the  head 
of  30,000  men,  marched  out  of  Calais,  and  continued  his 
ravages  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  without  being  able  to  pro- 
"  voke  the  enemy  to  an  engagement :  he  proceeded  in  his 
march  to  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  which  he 
laid  waste ;  but  part  of  his  army  being  there  defeated  by  the 
conduct  of  du  Guesclin,  who  was  now  created  Constable  of 
France,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  consummate 
general  that  had  yet  appeared  in  Europe,  the  rest  were 
scattered  and  dispersed,  and  the  small  remains  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  instead  of  reaching  Guienne,  took  shelter  in 
Brittany,  whose  sovereign  had  embraced  the  alliance  of 
England.'  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  some  time  after,  made 
a  like  attempt  witli  an  army  of  25,000  men  ;  and  marched 
the  whole  length  of  France  from  Calais  to  Bourdeaux ; 
but  was  so  much  harassed  by  the  flying  parties  which 
attended  him,  that  he  brought  not  the  half  of  his  army  to 
the  place  of  their  destination.  Edward,  from  the  necessity 
of  his  affairs,  was  at  last  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
the  enemy ;''  after  almost  all  his  ancient  possessions  in 
France  had  been  ravished  from  him,  except  Bourdeaux 
and  Bayonne,  and  all  his  conquests,  except  Calais. 

The  decline  of  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  many 
mortifications,  and  corresponded  not  to  tne  splendid  and 
noisy  scenes  which  had  filled  the  beginning  and  the  middle 
of  it.  Besides  seeing  the  loss  of  his  foreign  dominions, 
and  being  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  defend  them,  he  felt 
the  decay  of  his  authority  at  home,  and  experienced,  from 
the  sharpness  of  some  parliamentary  remonstrances,  the 
great  inconstancy  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  pre- 
sent fortune  over  all  their  judgments.'  This  prince,  who 
during  the  vigour  of  his  age  had  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  pursuits  of  war  and  ambition,  began,  at  an  unseason- 
able period,  to  indulge  himself  in  pleasure;  and  being 
now  a  widower,  he  attached  himself  to  a  lady  of  sense 
and  spirit,  one  Alice  Pierce,  who  acquired  a  great  as- 
cendant over  him,  and,  by  her  influence,  gave  such  general 
disgust,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  parliament,  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  her  from  court.""  The  indolence,  also, 
naturally  attending  old  age  and  infirmities,  had  made  him, 
in  a  great  measure,  resign  the  administration  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  as  he  was 
far  from  being  popular,  weakened  extremely  the  afliection 
which  the  English  bore  to  the  person  and  government  of 
the  king.  Men  carried  their  jealousies  very  far  against 
the  duke ;  and  as  they  saw,  with  much  regret,  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  every  day  approaching,  they  ap- 
prehended lest  the  succession  of  his  son  Richard,  now  a 
minor,  should  be  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  Lancaster, 
and  by  the  weak  indulgence  of  the  old  king.  But  Ed- 
ward, in  order  to  satisfy  both  the  people  and  the  prince 
on  this  head,  declared,  in  parliament,  his  grandson  heir 
and  successor  to  the  crown ;  and  thereby  cut  off  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  if  he  ever  had  the  teme- 
rity to  entertain  any. 

A  D  i--fi         llie  Prince  of  Wales,  after  a  lingering  ill- 

Bih  June.  '     ncss,  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ; 

Deaih  oMhe     and   left  a   character   illustrious    for  every 

eminent  virtue,  and  from  his  earliest  youth, 

till  the  hour  he  expired,  unstained  by  any  blemish.     His 

valour  and  military  talents  formed  the  smallest  part  of  his 

merit :    his  generosity,  humanity,  affability,  moderation, 

gained  him  the  affections  of  all  men  ;  and  he  was  qualified 

to  throw  a  lustre,  not  only  on  that  rude  age  in  which  he 

lived,  and  which  nowise  infected  him  with  its  vices,  but 

on  the  most  shining  period  of  ancient  or  modem  history. 

The  king  survived  about  a  year  this  melancholy  incident : 

England  was  deprived  at  once  of  both  these  princes,  its 

.   T,    ,„     chief  ornament  and  support.     He  expired  in 

ei«  ii'inl;'    the  sixtv-fifth  year  of  Ins  age,  and  the  fifty- 

Deaih,        fifgt  of  his  reign  ;  and  the  people  were  then 

sensible,  though  too  late,  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  they 

had  sustained. 

and  character      The  English   are  apt  to  consider,  with 

oi  the  king,     peculiar  fondness,  the  history  of  Edward 


,  liv.  i.  chap.  .111.    Walsingliani,  p.  1B7. 


IIL  and  to  esteem  his  reign,  as  it  was  one  of  the  longest, 
the  most  glorious  also,  that  occurs  in  the  annals  of  their 
nation.  The  ascendant  which  they  tlien  began  to  acquire 
over  France,  their  rival  and  supposed  national  enemy, 
makes  them  cast  their  eyes  on  this  period  with  great  com- 
placency, and  sanctifies  every  measure  which  Edward 
embraced  for  that  end.  But  tne  domestic  government  of 
this  prince  is  really  more  admirable  than  his  foreign  vic- 
tories ;  and  England  enjoyed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour 
of  his  administration,  a  longer  interval  of  domestic  peace 
and  tranquillity  than  .she  had  been  blest  with  in  any 
former  period,  or  than  she  experienced  for  many  ages  after. 
He  gained  the  affections  of  the  great,  yet  curbed  their 
licentiousness  :  he  made  them  feel  his  power,  without  their 
daring,  or  even  being  inclined,  to  murmur  at  it :  his  affable 
and  obliging  behaviour,  his  munificence  and  generosity, 
made  them  submit  with  pleasure  to  his  dominion ;  his 
valour  and  conduct  made  them  successful  in  most  of 
their  enterprises ;  and  their  unquiet  spirits,  directed  against 
a  public  enemy,  had  no  leisure  to  breed  those  disturb- 
ances to  which  they  were  naturally  so  much  inclined,  and 
which  the  frame  of  the  government  seemed  so  much  to 
authorize.  This  was  the  chief  benefit  which  resulted  from 
Edward's  victories  and  conquests.  His  foreign  wars  were, 
in  other  respects,  neither  founded  in  justice,  nor  directed 
to  any  salutary  purpose.  His  attempt  against  the  King 
of  Scotland,  a  minor  and  a  brother-in-law,  and  the  revival 
of  his  grandfather's  claim  of  superiority  over  that  kingdom, 
were  both  unreasonable  and  ungenerous ;  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  too  easily  seduced,  by  the  glaring  prospect 
of  French  conquests,  from  the  acquisition  of  a  point  which 
was  practicable,  and  which,  if  attained,  might  really  have 
been  of  lasting  utility  to  his  country  and  his  successors. 
The  success  which  he  met  with  in  France,  though  chiefly 
owing  to  his  eminent  talents,  was  unexpected ;  and  yet,; 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  not  from  any  unforeseei 
accidents,  was  found,  even  during  his  lifetime,  to  havi 
procured  him  no  solid  advantages.  But  the  glory  of  a 
conqueror  is  so  dazzling  to  the  vulgsir,  the  animosity  oi 
nations  is  so  violent,  that  the  fruitless  desolation  of  so  fine 
a  part  of  Europe  as  France,  is  totally  disregarded  by  usj 
and  is  never  considered  as  a  blemish  in  the  character  or' 
conduct  of  this  prince.  And  indeed,  from  the  unfortunate 
state  of  human  nature,  it  will  commonly  happen,  that  af. 
sovereign  of  genius,  such  as  Edward,  who  usually  finds 
every  thing  easy  in  his  domestic  government,  will  turn 
himself  towards  military  enterprises,  where  alone  he  meets 
with  opposition,  and  where  he  has  full  exercise  for  his 
industry  and  capacity. 

Edward  had  a  numerous  posterity  by  his  Queen,  Phi 
lippa  of  Ilainault.  His  eldest  son  was  the  heroic  Edward, 
usually  denominated  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  colour 
of  his  armour.  Tliis  prince  espoused  his  cousin  Joan, 
commonly  called  the  Fuir  Maid  «f  Kent,  daughter  and 
heir  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  beheaded  in 
the  beginning  of  this  reign.  She  was  first  man-ied  to  Sir 
Thomas  Holland,  by  whom  she  had  children.  By  the 
Prince  of  Wales  she  had  a  son,  Richard,  who  alone  sur- 
vived his  father. 

The  second  son  of  King  Edward  (for  we  pass  over  such 
as  died  in  their  childhood)  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  by  whom  he  left  only  one 
daughter,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 
Lionel  espoused  in  second  marriage  Violante,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Milan,"  and  died  in  Italy  soon  after  the 
consummation  of  his  nuptials,  without  leaving  any  iios- 
terity  by  that  princess.  Of  all  the  family,  he  resembled 
most  his  father  and  elder  brother  in  his  noble  qualities. 

Edward's  third  son  was  John  of  Gaunt,  so  called  from 
the  |)lace  of  his  birth  :  he  was  created  Duke  of  Lancaster^ 
and  from  him  sprang  that  branch  which  afterwards  poa* 
sessed  the  crown.  The  fourth  son  of  this  royal  family  was 
Edmund,  created  Earl  of  Cambridge  bv  his  father,  and 
Duke  of  York  by  his  nephew.  The  fifth  son  was  Th(^ 
mas,  who  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Buckingham  firom 
his  father,  and  that  of  Duke  of  Gloucester  from  his  nfr 

1  Walsinuhara.  p.  ia9.    Ypod.  Neusl.  p.  530. 
m  WaUinsham,  p.  189. 
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phew.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  we  shall  always 
distinguish  the.se  two  princes  by  the  titles  of  York  arid 
(_;l<i\icester,  even  hefore  they  were  advanced  to  them. 

There  were  also  several  princesses  boni  to  Edward  by 
I'hili|ppa;  to  wit,  Isabella,  Joan,  Mary,  and  Margaret, 
who  espoused,  ni  ilic  order  of  their  names,  Ingelram  de 
Conrcy,  Earl  ol  licdt'urd,  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  John 
of  iMouiitfort,  Duke  of  liritliiny,  and  John  Hastings,  Earl 
of  IVmbroke.  The  Princess  Joan  died  at  liourdeaux  be- 
fore the  consummation  of  her  marriage. 

Mi.™ii.„.„...  It  is  remarked  bv  an  elegant  historian," 
Miscellaneous  ,     -^    i  H       ,      i  r 

truiisav"""'"  "''  that  conijuerors,  though  usually  the  bane  ot 
this  rasa.  human  kind,  proved  often,  in  those  feudal 

times,  the  most  indulgent  of  sovereigns.  They  stood 
most  in  need  of  supplies  from  their  people ;  and  not 
being  able  to  compel  them  by  force  to  submit  to  the  ne- 
cessary impositions,  they  were  obliged  to  make  them 
some  comjiensation  by  equitable  laws  and  popular  con- 
cessions. This  remark  is,  in  some  measure,  though  im- 
perfectly, justified  by  the  conduct  of  Edward  III.  He 
took  no  steps  of  moment  without  consulting  his  parlia- 
ment, and  obtaining  their  approbation,  which  he  afterwards 
pleaded  as  a  reason  for  tneir  supporting  his  measures.P 
The  parliament,  therefore,  rose  into  greater  consideration 
during  his  reign,  and  acquired  more  regular  authority, 
than  in  any  former  time ;  and  even  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  durmg  turbulent  and  factious  periods,  was 
naturally  depressed  by  the  greater  power  of  the  crown 
and  barons,  Ijegan  to  appear  of  some  weight  in  the  con- 
stitution. In  the  later  years  of  Edward,  the  king's 
ministers  were  impeached  in  parliament,  particularly  Lord 
Latimer,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  n  and  they  even  obliged  the  king  to  banish  his 
mistress  by  their  remonstrances.  Some  attention  was 
also  paid  to  the  election  of  their  members ;  and  lawyers, 
in  particular,  who  were  at  that  time  men  of  character  some- 
what inferior,  were  totally  excluded  the  House  during 
several  parliaments.'' 

One  of  the  most  popular  laws  enacted  by  any  prince, 
was  the  statute  which  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  this 
reign,'  and  which  limited  the  cases  of  high  treason,  before 
vague  and  uncertain,  to  three  principal  heads,  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  king,  levying  war  against  him,  and  ad- 
hering to  his  enemies ;  and  the  judges  were  prohibited,  if 
any  other  cases  should  occur,  from  inflicting  the  penalty 
of  treason  without  an  application  to  parliament.  The 
bounds  of  treason  were  indeed  so  much  limited  by  this 
statute,  which  still  remains  in  force  without  any  alter- 
ation, that  the  lawyers  were  obliged  to  enlarge  them,  and 
to  explain  a  conspiracy  for  levying  war  against  the  king, 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  conspiracy  against  his  life ;  and  this 
interpretation,  seemingly  forced,  has,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  been  tacitly  acquiesced  in.  It  was  also  ordained, 
that  a  parliament  should  be  held  once  a  year,  or  oftener, 
f  need  be :  a  law,  which,  like  many  otners,  was  never 
observed,  and  lost  its  authority  by  disuse.' 

Edward  granted  above  twenty  parliamentary  confirma- 
tions of  the  Great  Charter ;  and  these  concessions  are 
commonly  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  his  great  indulgence 
to  the  people,  and  his  tender  regard  for  their  liberties. 
Hut  the  contrary  presumption  is  more  natural.  If  the 
maxims  of  Edward's  reign  had  not  been  in  general  some- 
what arbitrary,  and  if  the  Great  Charter  had  not  been 
frequently  violated,  the  parliament  would  never  have 
applied  for  these  frequent  confirmations,  which  could  add 
no  force  to  a  deed  regularly  observed,  and  which  could 
serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  the  contrary  pre- 
cedents from  turning  into  a  rule,  and  acquiring  authority. 
It  was  indeed  the  effect  of  the  irregular  government  during 
those  ages,  that  a  statute  which  had  been  enacted  some 
years,  instead  of  acquiring,  was  imagined  to  lose  force  by 
time,  and  needed  to  be  often  renewed  by  recent  statutes 
of  the   same  sense   and   tenor.     Hence,   likewise,   that 

o  Dr-  llfiheitson's  History  of  Scotland,  Iwok  i. 
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general  clause  so  frecjuent  in  old  acts  of  parliament,  that 
the  statutes  enacted  by  the  king's  progenitors  should  be 
observed;"  a  precaution  which,  if  we  do  not  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  might  appear  absurd  and 
ridiculous.  The  fi-equent  confirmations,  in  general  terms, 
of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  proceeded  from  the  same 
cause. 

It  is  a  clause  in  one  of  Edward's  statutes,  that  no  man, 
nf  what  estate  or  condition  soever,  shall  be  put  out  of  land 
or  tenement,  nor  taken  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disherited,  nor 
put  to  death,  without  being  brought  in  answer  by  due  pro- 
cess of  the  law."  This  privilege  was  sufficiently  secured 
by  a  clause  of  the  Great  Charter,  which  had  received  a 
general  confirmation  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  same  sta- 
tute. Why  then  is  the  clause  so  anxiously,  and  as  we  may 
think,  so  superfluously  repeated?  Plainly,  because  there 
had  been  some  late  infringements  of  it,  which  gave  um- 
brage to  the  Commons." 

But  there  is  no  article  in  which  the  laws  are  more  fre- 
quently repeated  during  this  reign,  almost  in  the  same 
terms,  than  that  of  purveyance,  which  the  parliament 
always  calls  an  outrageous  and  intolerable  grievance,  and 
the  source  of  infinite  damage  to  the  people.?  The  parlia- 
ment tried  to  abolish  this  prerogative  altogether,  by  pro- 
hibiting any  one  from  taking  goods  without  the  consent 
of  the  owners,'  and  by  changing  the  heinous  name  of  pur- 
veym-s,  as  they  term  it,  into  that  of  bui/ers : »  but  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Edward  still  brought  back  the 
grievance  upon  them ;  though  contrary  both  to  the  Great 
Charter  ancl  to  many  statutes.  This  disorder  was  in  a 
great  measure  derived  from  the  state  of  the  public  finances 
and  of  the  kingdom ;  and  could  therefore  the  less  admit 
of  remedy.  The  prince  frequently  wanted  ready  money  ; 
yet  his  family  must  be  subsisted :  he  was  therefore 
obliired  to  employ  force  and  violence  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  give  tallies,  at  what  rate  he  pleased,  to  the  owners 
of  the  goods  which  he  laid  hold  of.  Tlie  kingdom  also 
abounded  so  little  in  commodities,  and  the  interior  com- 
munication was  so  imperfect,  that,  had  the  owners  been 
strictly  protected  by  law,  they  could  easily  have  exacted 
any  price  fi'om  the  king ;  especially  in  his  frequent  pro- 
gresses when  he  came  to  distant  and  poor  places,  where 
the  court  did  not  usually  reside,  and  where  a  regular 
plan  for  supplying  it  could  not  be  easily  established. 
Not  only  the  king,  but  several  great  lords,  insisted  upon 
this  right  of  purveyance.'' 

The  magnificent  castle  of  Windsor  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward III. ;  and  his  method  of  conducting  the  work  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  that 
age.  Instead  of  engaging  workmen  by  contracts  and 
wages,  he  assessed  every  county  in  England  to  send  him 
a  certain  number  of  masons,  tilers,  and  carpenters,  as  if 
he  had  been  levying  an  ai'my.*^ 

They  mistake,  indeed,  very  much  the  genius  of  this 
reign,  who  imagine  that  it  was  not  extremely  arbitrary. 
All  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  to  the  full 
exerted  in  it ;  but  what  gave  some  consolation,  and  pro- 
mised in  time  some  relief  to  the  people,  they  were  always 
complained  of  by  the  Commons :  such  as  the  dispensing 
power;''  the  extension  of  the  forests ;=  erecting  monopo- 
lies;' exacting  loans  ;K  stopping  justice  by  particular 
warrants ; ''  the  renewal  of  the  commission  of  trailbuston ; ' 
pressing  men  and  ships  into  the  public  service;''  levying 
arbitrary  and  exorbitant  fines;'  extending  the  authority 
of  the  privy  council  or  star-chamber  to  the  decision  of 
private  causes;""  enlarging  the  power  of  the  mareschal's 
and  other  arbitrary  courts;"  imprisoning  members  for 
freedom  of  speech  in  parliament;"  obliging  people,  with- 
out any  rule,  to  send  recruits  of  men  at  arms,  archers,  and 
hoblers  to  the  army.P 

But  there  was  no  act  of  arbitrary  power  more  frequently 
repeated  in  this  reign,  than  that  of  imposing  taxes  without 
consent  of  parliament.     Though  that  assembly  granted 
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the  kinj;  greiiter  supplies  than  had  ever  been  obtained  by 
any  of  his  predecessors,  his  !;reat  undertakings,  and  the 
necessity  oi  his  afl'airs,  obliged  him  to  levy  still  more ; 
and  after  his  splendid  success  against  France  had  added 
.weight  to  his  authority,  these  arbitrary  impositions  be- 
came almost  annual  and  perpetual.  Cotton's  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Records  aiibrds  numerous  instances  of  this 
kind  in  the  firsti  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  thirteenth 
year,r  in  the  fourteent!i,«  in  the  twentieth,'  in  the  t\yenty- 
first,"  in  the  twenty-second,-''  in  tlie  twenty-fiftli,^  in  the 
thirty-eighth,'  in  the  fiftieth.^  and  in  the  tifty-first,'' 

The  king  openly  avowed  and  maintained  this  power  of 
levying  ta.\es  at  pleasure.  At  one  time  he  replied  to  the 
remonstrance  made  by  the  Commons  against  it,  that  the 
impositions  had  been"  exacted  from  great  necessity,  and 
had  been  assented  to  by  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
mine  of  the  Commons ; '"  at  another,  that  he  would  advise 
with  his  council.''  When  the  parliament  desired  that  a 
law  might  be  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  levied 
these  arbitrary  impositions,  he  refused  compliance.^  In 
the  subsequent  year  they  desired  that  the  king  might  re- 
nounce this  pretended  prerogative ;  but  his  answer  was, 
that  he  would  levy  no  Uixes  without  necessity,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  rSalm,  and  where  he  reasonably  might  use 
that  authority.''  This  incident  passed  a  few  days  before 
his  death  ;  and  these  were,  in  a  manner,  his  last  words  to 
liis  people.  It  would  seem  that  the  famous  charter  or 
statute  of  Edward  I.  rfc  tallugio  non  conccdcndo,  though 
never  repealed,  was  supposed  to  have  already  lost,  by  age, 
all  its  authority. 

These  facts  can  only  show  the  practice  of  the  times  :  for 
as  to  the  ri-^ht,  the  continual  remonstrances  of  the  Com- 
mons may  seem  to  prove  that  it  rather  lay  on  their  side  : 
at  least  these  remonstrances  seri'ed  to  prevent  the  arbitrary 
practices  of  the  court  from  becoming  an  established  part 
of  the  constitution.  In  so  much  better  condition  were 
the  privileges  of  the  peo|ile,  even  during  the  arbitraiy 
reign  of  Edward  III.  tiian  during  some  subsequent  ones, 
particularly  those  of  the  Tudors,  where  no  tyranny  or 
abuse  of  power  ever  met  with  any  check  or  opposition,  or 
so  much  as  a  remonstrance,  from  parliament. 

In  this  reign  we  find,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  an 
ingenious  and  learned  author,  the  first  strongly  marked, 
and  probably  contested,  distinction  between  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  king  and  his  privy  council,  and  a  law  which 
had  received  the  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.e 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  prince  of  so  much  sense  and 
spirit  as  Edward,  would  be  no  slave  to  the  court  of  Kome. 
Though  the  old  tribute  was  paid  during  some  years  of  his 
minority,''  he  after\vards  withheld  it ;  and  when  the  Pope, 
in  1367,  threatened  to  cite  him  to  the  court  of  Rome  for 
default  of  payment,  he  laid  the  matter  before  his  parlia- 
ment. That  assembly  unanimously  declared,  that  King 
John  could  not,  without  a  national  consent,  subject  his 
kingdom  to  a  foreign  power :  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore determined  to  support  their  sovereign  against  this  un- 
just pretension.' 

During  this  reign,  the  statute  of  provisors  was  enacted, 
rendering  it  penal  to  procure  any  presentations  to  benefices 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  and  securing  the  rights  of  all 
patrons  and  electors,  which  had  been  extremely  encroached 
on  by  the  Pope.!!  By  a  subsequent  statute,  every  person 
was  outlawed  who  carried  any  cause  by  appeal  to  the 
court  of  Rome.' 

The  laity,  at  this  time,  seem  to  have  been  extremely 
prejudiced  against  the  papal  power,  and  even  somewhat 
against  their  own  clergy,  because  of  their  connexions  with 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  parliament  pretended  that  the 
usurpations  of  the  Pope  were  the  cause  of  all  the  plagues, 
injuries,  famine,  and  poverty  of  the  realm  ;  were  more  de- 
structive to  it  than  all  the  wars ;  and  were  the  reason 
why  it  contained  not  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  and  com- 
modities which  it  formerly  possessed  :  that  the  taxes  levied 
by  him  exceeded  five  tirnes  those  which  were  paid  to  the 
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king :  that  every  thing  was  venal  in  that  sinful  city  of 
Rome ;  and  that  even  the  patrons  in  England  had  thence 
learned  to  practise  simony  without  shame  or  remorse.™  At 
another  time  they  petition  the  king  to  employ  no  church- 
man in  any  office  of  state ; "  and  they  even  speak  in  plain 
terms  of  expelling  by  force  the  papal  authority,  and  there- 
by providing  a  remedy  against  oppressions,  which  they 
neitner  could  nor  would  any  longer  endure."  Men  who 
talked  in  this  strain  were  not  far  from  the  reformation: 
but  Edward  did  not  think  proper  to  second  all  this  zeal : 
though  he  passed  the  statute  of  provisors,  he  took  little 
care  of  its  execution  ;  and  the  parliament  made  frequent 
complaints  of  his  negligence  on  this  head.p  He  was  con- 
tent with  having  reduced  such  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics 
as  possessed  revenues  in  England,  to  depend  entirely 
upon  him  by  means  of  that  statute. 

As  to  the  police  of  the  kingdom  during  this  period,  it 
was  certainly  better  than  during  times  of  faction,  civil  war, 
and  disorder,  to  which  England  was  so  of\en  exposed : 
yet  were  there  several  vices  in  the  constitution,  the  bad 
consequences  of  which,  all  the  power  and  vigilance  of  the 
king  could  not  prevent.  The  barons,  by  their  confederacies 
with  those  of  their  own  order,  and  by  supporting  and  de- 
fending their  retainers  in  every  iniquity,q  were  tlie  chief 
abettors  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  ruffians  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  no  law  could  be  executed  against  those  criminals. 
Tlie  nobility  were  brought  to  give  their  promise  in  parlia- 
ment, that  they  would  not  avow,  retain,  or  support  any 
felon  or  breaker  of  the  law  ;r  yet  this  engagement,  which 
we  may  wonder  to  see  exacted  from  men  of  their  rank, 
was  never  regarded  by  them.  Tlie  Commons  make  con- 
tinual complaints  of  the  multitude  of  robberies,  murders, 
rapes,  and  other  disorders,  which,  they  say,  were  become 
numberless  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  they 
always  ascribe  to  the  protection  that  the  criminals  received 
from' the  great.s  The  King  of  Cyprus,  who  paid  a  visit 
to  England  in  this  reign,  was  robbed  and  stripped  on  the 
highway,  with  his  whole  retinue.t  Edward  himself  con- 
tributed to  this  dissolution  of  law,  by  his  facility  in  grant- 
ing pardons  to  felons  from  the  solicitation  of  the  courtiers. 
Laws  were  made  to  retrench  this  prerogative,"  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  Commons  were  presented  against  the 
abuse  of  it : "  but  to  no  purpose.  Tlie  gratifying  of  a 
powerful  nobleman  continued  still  to  be  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  protection  of  the  people.  Tlie  king  also, 
granted  many  franchises,  which  interrupted  the  course  of 
justice  and  the  execution  of  the  laws.^ 

Commerce  and  industry  were  certainly  at  a  very  low 
ebb  during  this  period,  Tlie  bad  police"  of  the  country 
alone  affords  a  sufficient  reason.  Tlie  only  exports  were 
wool,  skins,  hides,  leather,  butter,  tin,  lead,  and  such  un-, 
maimfactured  goods,  of  which  wool  was  by  far  the  most 
considerable.  Knyghton  has  asserted,  that' 100,000  sacks 
of  wool  were  annually  exported,  and  sold  at  twenty  pounds 
a  sack,  money  of  that  age.  But  he  is  widely  mistaken, 
both  in  the  quantity  exported,  and  in  the  value.  In  1349,, 
the  parliament  remonstrate  that  the  king  by  an  illegal  im- 
position of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack  exported,  had  levied 
60,000  pounds  a  year :  y  which  reduces  the  annual  ex- 
lioits  to  30,000  sacks.  A  sack  contained  twenty-six  stone, 
and  each  stone  fourteen  pounds ;  z  and  at  a  medium  was 
not  valueti  at  above  five  pounds  a  sack,"  that  is,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Knyghton's 
coin|)utation  raises  it  to  sixty  pounds,  which  is  near  four 
times  the  present  price  of  wool  in  England.  According 
to  this  reduced  computation,  the  export  of  wool  brought 
into  the  kingdom  about  450,000  pounds  of  our  present 
money,  instead  of  six  millions,  which  is  an  extravagant 
sum. '  Even  the  former  sum  is  so  high  as  to  aflbrd  a  sits- 
picion  of  some  mistake  in  the  computation  of  the  parlia- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  number  of  sacks  exported.  Such 
mistakes  were  very  usual  in  those  ages. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  introduce  and  promote  the 
woollen  manufacture,  by  giving  protection  and  encourage- 
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mcnt  to  foreign  weavers,""  and  by  enacting  a  law  which 
prohibited  every  one  from  wearing  any  cloth  but  of  Eng- 
lish f.ibric.'  Tlie  parliament  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
woollen  goods,  which  was  not  so  well  judged,  especially 
while  the  exportation  of  unwTOught  wool  was  so  much 
allowed  and  encouraged.  A  like  injudicious  law  was 
made  against  tlie  exportation  of  manufactured  iron.d 

It  appears  from  a  record  in  the  Exchequer,  tliat  in  1354, 
the  exports  of  England  amounted  to  294,184  pounds 
seventeen  shillings  and  twopence  :  the  imports  to  38,970 
pounds  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  money  of  that  time. 
This  is  a  great  balance,  considering  that  it  arose  wholly 
from  tlie  exportation  of  raw  wool  and  other  rough  mate- 
rials. The  import  was  chiefly  linen  and  fine  cloth,  and 
some  wine.  England  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
drained  at  this  time  by  Edward's  foreign  expeditions  and 
foreign  subsidies,  which  probably  was  the  reason  why  the 
exports  so  much  exceed  the  imports. 

The  tirst  toll  we  read  of  in  England  for  mending  the 
highways,  was  imposed  in  this  reign  :  it  was  that  for  re- 
iwiring  the  road  between  St.  Giles's  and  Temple-bar." 

In  the  first  of  Richard  II.  the  parliament  complain  ex- 
tremely of  the  decay  of  shipping  during  the  preceding 
reign,  and  assert  that  one  sea-port  formerly  contained  more 
vessels  than  were  then  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
Tnis  calamity  they  ascribe  to  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  ships 
by  Edward  for  the  service  of  his  frequent  expeditions-' 
The  parliament  in  the  fifth  of  Richard  renew  the  same 
complaint  ;^  and  we  likewise  find  it  made  in  the  forty- 
sixth  of  Edward  III.  So  false  is  the  common  opinion, 
that  this  reign  was  favourable  to  commerce. 

There  is  an  order  of  this  king  directed  to  the  mayor 
and  sherifls  of  London,  to  take  up  all  ships  of  forty  ton 
and  upwar<ls,  to  be  converted  mto  ships  of  war."" 

The  parliament  attempted  the  impracticable  scheme  of 
reducing  the  price  of  labour  after  the  pestilence,  and  also 
that  of  poultry.'  A  reaper,  in  the  first  week  of  August, 
was  not  allowed  above  two-pence  a  day,  or  near  sixpence 
of  our  present  money ;  in  the  second  week  a  third  more. 
A  master  carpenter  was  limited  through  the  whole  year  to 
three-pence  a  day,  a  common  carpenter  to  two-pence, 
money  of  that  age.''  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  same 
reign,  the  pay  of  a  common  soldier,  an  archer,  was  six- 
pence a  day ;  which  by  the  change  both  in  denomination 
and  value,  would  be  equivalent  to  near  five  shillings  of 
our  present  money.'  Soldiers  were  then  enlisted  only  for 
a  very  short  time ':  they  lived  idle  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  commonly  all  the  rest  of  their  li\es :  one  successful 
campaign,  by  pay  and  plunder,  and  the  ransom  of  prison- 
ers, was  supposed  to  be  a  small  fortune  to  a  man,  which 
was  a  great  allurement  to  enter  into  the  service." 

The  staple  of  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  and  lead,  was 
fixed  by  act  of  parliament  in  particular  towns  of  England." 
Afterwards  it  was  removed  by  law  to  Calais :  but  Edward, 
who  commonly  deemed  his  prerogative  above  law,  paid 
little  regard  to  these  statutes;  and  when  the  parliament 
remonstrated  with  hira  on  account  of  those  acts  of  power, 
he  plainly  told  Oiem,  that  he  would  proceed  in  that  matter 
as  he  thought  proper."  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  reason 
of  this  great  anxiety  for  fixing  a  sta))le  :  unless  perhaps  it 
invited  foreigners  to  a  market,  when  they  knew  beforehand 
that  they  should  there  meet  with  great  choice  of  any  par- 
ticular species  of  commodity.  This  policy  of  inviting 
foreigners  to  Calais  was  carried  so  far,  that  all  English 
merchants  were  prohibited  by  law  from  exporting  any 
English  goods  from  the  staple ;  which  was  in  a  manner  the 
total  abandoning  of  all  foreign  navigation,  except  that  to 
Calais  :p  a  contrivance  seemingly  extraordinary. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  this  century  that  the  Eng- 
lish began  to  extend  their  navigation  even  to  the  Baltic  ;i 

bll  EHw.  IIT.cap.  5.    Rymer,  vol.  iv.  P.  Til.    Murimuth,  p.  B8. 

c  11  Idw.  lll.cap.  C.  d^Edw.  III.  cap.  5. 

e  ItvciMr,  vol.  .,    p.  5C0.  f  Cotton,  p.  155.  164. 

F  C»l;.  5.  h  Rymer.  vol.  iv.  p.  664. 

1  .-i?  E-lw.  MI.  cap.  3.  k»5  F.<1«-.  III.  cap.  1.3. 

1  DiiKilalc's  BaroDage,  vol.  i.  p.  7&1.  Brady's  Hist,  vol.  ii.  App.  No. 
92.  riie  p»)  i.f  a  mao  al  arms  was  quadruple.  We  may  theretore  con- 
ciudf  that  l^e  numerous  armies,  miOtloDed  bv  tiistoriaos  ID  Itiose  times, 
consiitetl  chietl,  of  raeamuthns,  who  followed  the  camp,  and  lived  l>v 
pl0B<)er.  K^lward's  army  hetore  Calais  consisted  of  31,094  men  ;  yet  lis 
pay  tor  sixteen  months  wasonly  ler.eol  pounds.    Brady.  Ibid. 

m  Commodities  seem  to  have  risen  since  the  Conquest    Instead  of  bein? 

ten  times  clieai>er  than  at  prftsenl,  thev  were,  io  the  age  of  Edward  III. 

O   2 


nor  till  the  middle  of  the  subsequent,  that  they  sailed  to 
the  Mediterranean.' 

Luxury  was  complained  of  in  that  age,  as  well  as  in 
others  of  more  refinement ;  and  attempts  were  made  by 
parliament  to  restrain  it,  particularly  on  tlie  head  of  apparel, 
where  surely  it  is  the  most  obviously  innocent  aim  inof- 
fensive. No  man  under  a  hundred  a  year  was  allowed  to 
wear  gold,  silver,  or  silk  in  his  clothes  :  servants  also  were 
prohibited  from  eating  flesli-meat  or  fish  above  once  a  day.' 
By  another  law  it  was  ordained,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed,  either  for  dinner  or  supper,  above  three  dishes  in 
each  course,  and  not  above  two  courses  :  and  it  is  likewise 
expressly  declared,  that  soiised  meat  is  to  count  as  one  of 
these  dishes.'  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  such  ridiculous 
laws  must  prove  ineffectual,  and  could  never  be  executed. 

Tlie  use  of  the  French  language  in  pleadings  and  public 
deeds  was  abolished."  It  may  appear  strange  tliat  the 
nation  should  so  long  have  worn  this  badge  of  Conquest: 
but  the  king  and  nobility  seem  never  to  have  become 
thoroughly  English,  or  to  have  forgotten  their  French  ex- 
traction, till  Edward's  wars  with  France  gave  them  an 
antipathy  to  that  nation.  Yet  still  it  was  long  before  the 
use  of  the  English  tongue  came  into  fashion.  The  first 
English  paper  which  we  meet  with  in  Rymer  is  in  the 
year  1386,  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.*  There  are 
Spanish  papers  in  that  collection  of  more  ancient  date  :• 
and  the  use  of  the  Latin  and  French  still  continued. 

AVe  may  judge  of  the  ignorance  of  this  age  in  geography, 
from  a  story  told  by  Robert  of  Aylesbury,  Pope  Clement 
VI.  having,  in  1344,  created  Lewis  of  Spain  Prince  of  Me 
Fortunate  isltmds,  meaning  the  Canaries,  then  newly  dis- 
covered :  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  his  retinue, 
were  seized  with  an  alarm  that  Lewis  had  been  created 
King  of  England  ;  and  tliey  immediately  hurried  home, 
in  order  to  convey  this  important  intelligence.  Yet  such 
was  the  ardour  for  study  at  this  time,  that  Speed,  in  his 
Chronicle,  informs  us  there  were  then  30,000  students  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  alone.  W  hat  was  the  occupation 
of  all  these  young  men  ?  To  learn  very  bad  Latin,  and  still 
worse  losic. 

In  1364  the  Commons  petitioned,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  preceding  pestilence,  such  persons  as  possessed 
manors  holding  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  had  let  different 
leases  without  obtaining  licences,  might  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  same  power,  till  the  country  were  become  more 
populous.^  The  Commons  were  sensible  that  this  security 
of  possession  was  a  good  means  for  rendering  the  king- 
dom prosperous  and  flourishing ;  yet  durst  not  apply  all 
at  once  for  a  greater  relaxation  of  their  chains. 

Tliere  is  not  a  reign  among  those  of  the  ancient  English 
monaixhs  which  deserves  more  to  be  studied  than  that  of 
Edward  III.,  nor  one  where  the  domestic  transactions  will 
better  discover  the  true  genius  of  that  kind  of  mixed 
government  which  was  then  established  in  England.  The 
straggles  with  regaid  to  the  validity  and  authority  of  the 
Great  Charter  were  now  over :  the  king  was  acknowledged 
to  lie  under  some  limitations :  Edward  himself  was  a 
prince  of  great  capacity,  not  governed  by  favourites,  not 
led  astray  by  any  unruly  passion,  sensible  that  nothing 
could  be  more  essential  to  bis  interests  than  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  his  people  :  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  appears 
that  the  government  at  best  was  only  a  barbarous  monarchy, 
not  regulated  by  any  fixed  maxims  or  bounded  by  any 
certain  undisputed  rights,  which  in  practice  were  regularly 
obser\ed.  The  king  conducted  himself  by  one  set  of 
principles ;  the  barons  bv  another ;  the  Commons  by  a 
third  ;  the  clergy  by  a  "fourth.  All  these  systems  of 
government  were  opposite  and  incompatible :  each  of 
them  prevailed  in  its  turn,  as  incidents  were  favourable  to 
it :  a  great  prince  rendered  the  monarchical  power  pre- 


only  three  or  four  times.    The  cha 


[>  have  talcrn  plai 


I  great 


week  ;  whereas  the  IJisiiop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  primate  of  ScoUand,  had 

only  sixpence  a  day  allowed  bim  by  Edward  I. 
uejEdw.  III.  -  ^-... 

per  Edw.  III.  cap.  7. 

r  M.  p,  177.  _- 

tloEdwllI.  n.%Edw.  III.      , 

w  Itvmer,  vol.  vii,  p.  5S6.    This  paper,  by  the  style,  seems  to  have  been 

drawn'by  the  Scots,  and  was  signed  by  the  wardens  of  the  marches  only. 


o  t>tton,  p.  U". 
q  Anderson,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
5  37  Edw,  1 1 1,  cap.  8.  9.  li).  Jic, 
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dominant :  the  weakness  of  a  kins  K^ve  reins  to  tlie  aris- 
tocracy :  a  superstitious  ajre  saw  the  clergy  tinumpliant : 
tlie  people,  for  whom  chiefly  government  was  instituted, 
and  who  chiefly  deserve  consideration,  were  tlie  weakest 
.of  the  whole.  But  the  Commons,  little  obnoxious  to  any 
other  order,  thousih  they  sunk  under  the  violence  of  tem- 
pests, silently  reared  their  head  in  more  peaceable  times ; 
and  while  the  storm  was  brewing,  were  courted  by  all 
sides,  and  thus  received  still  some  accession  to  their  pri- 
vileges, or  at  worst  some  confirmation  of  them. 

If  has  been  an  established  opinion,  that  gold  coin  was 
not  struck  till  this  reign :  but  there  has  lately  been  found 
proof  tliat  it  is  as  ancient  as  Henry  III." 


CHAP.  XVII. 


Government  during  Ihe  minority — Insurrection  of  the  common  people — 
Discontents  of  tlie  bHrons — Civil  commotions — F.xpulsion  or  execution 
"  the  iiing's  ministers — Cabals  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester — Murder  of 


nuriler— His  character— Miscellai 


3  transactions  during  this  i 


A  D  1.177  '^"^  parliament  which  was  summoned 
Government'  soon  after  the  king's  accession,  was  both 
m'i'^ont""  elected  and  assembled  in  tranquillity ;  and 
the  great  change,  from  a  sovereign  of  con- 
summate wisdom  and  experience  to  a  T)oy  of  eleven  years 
of  age,  was  not  immediately  felt  by  the  people.  The 
habits  of  order  and  obedience  which  the  barons  had  been 
taught  during  the  long  reign  of  Edward,  still  influenced 
them ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king's  tliree  uncles,  the 
Dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  sufliced  to 
repress,  for  a  time,  the  turbulent  spirit  to  whicli  that  order, 
in  a  weak  reign,  was  so  often  subject.  The  dangerous 
ambition  too  of  these  princes  themselves  was  checked  by 
the  plain  and  undeniable  title  of  Richard,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  it  made  in  parliament,  and  by  the  affectionate  regard 
which  the  people  bore  to  tlie  memory  of  his  father,  and 
which  was  naturally  transferred  to  the  young  sovereign 
upon  the  throne.  Tlie  different  characters  also  of  these 
three  princes  rendered  them  a  counterpoise  to  each  other ; 
and  it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  any  dangerous  designs 
which  might  be  formed  by  one  brother,  would  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  others.  Lancaster,  whose  age  and 
experience,  and  authority  under  the  late  king,  gave  liim 
the  ascendant  among  them,  though  his  integrity  seemed 
not  proof  against  great  temptations,  was  neither  of  an 
enterprising  spirit,  nor  of  a  popular  and  engaging  temper. 
York  was  indolent,  inactive,  and  of  slender  capacity. 
Gloucester  v/as  turbulent,  bold,  and  popular ;  but  being 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  was  resti-ained  by  the  power 
and  authority  of  his  elder  brothers.  There  appeared, 
therefore,  no  circumstance  in  the  domestic  situation  of 
England  which  might  endanger  the  public  peace,  or  give 
any  immediate  apprehensions  to  the  lovers  of  their  country. 
But  as  Edward,  though  he  had  fixed  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  had  taken  no  care  to  establish  a  plan  of  go- 
vernment during  the  minority  of  his  grandson,  it  behoved 
the  parliament  to  supply  this  defect :  and  the  House  of 
Commons  distinguished  themselves  by  taking  the  lead  on 
the  occasion.  This  house,  which  had  been  rising  to  con- 
sideration during  the  whole  course  of  the  late  reign,  natu- 
rally received  an  accession  of  power  during  the  minority ; 
and  as  it  was  now  becoming  a  scene  of  business,  tihe 
members  chose,  for  the  first  time,  a  speaker,  who  might 
preserve  order  in  their  debates,  and  maintain  those  forms 
which  are  requisite  in  all  numerous  assemblies.  Peter  de 
la  Mare  was  the  man  pitclied  on ;  the  same  person  that 


about  the  king's  peftou.  In        

ailuts  in  Ihe  CJiaiuery,   King's  Bench,  Comr. 


thinattefiick  they  said  uerethe  cause  of  the  late  commoliims  uyuler  ll'at'Ti/le< , 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  36S.  this  irregular  government,  which  no  kini:  and 
no  House  uf  Commons  hail  been  able  to  remedy,  was  the  source  of  the 


had  lieen  imprisoned,  and  detained  in  custody  by  the  late 
kinc,  for  his  freedom  of  speech  in  attackiui:  the  mistress 
and  the  ministers  of  that  prince.  But  diougli  this  elec- 
tion discovered  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  Commons,  and 
was  followed  by  further  attacks  both  on  these  ministers 
and  on  Alice  Pierce,>  they  were  still  too  sensible  of  their 
great  inferiority,  to  assume  at  first  any  immediate  share  in 
the  administration  of  government,  or  the  care  of  the  king's 
person.  They  were  content  to  apply  by  petition  to  the 
Lords  for  that  purpose,  and  desire  them  both  to  appoint 
a  council  of  nine,  who  might  direct  the  public  busmess, 
and  to  choose  men  Sf  virtuous  life  and  conversation,  who 
might  inspect  the  conduct  and  education  of  the  young 
prince.  The  Lords  complied  with  the  first  part  of  this 
request,  and  elected  the  Bishops  of  London,  Carlisle,  and 
Salisbury,  tlie  Earls  of  March  and  Stafford,  Sir  Richard 
de  Staftbrd,  Sir  Henry  le  Scrope,  Sir  John  Devereux,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Segnive,  to  whom  they  gave  authority,  for  a 
year,  to  conduct  the  ordinary  course  of  business.''  But 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  king's  household,  they  declined 
interposing  in  an  office  which,  they  said,  both  was  invi- 
dious in  itself,  and  might  prove  disagreeable  to  his  majesty. 

The  Commons,  as  they  acquired  more  courage,  ven- 
tured to  proceed  a  step  further  in  their  applications.  They 
presented  a  petition,  in  which  they  prayed  the  king  to 
check  the  prevailing  custom  among  the  barons,  of  forming 
illegal  confederacies,  and  supporting  each  other,  as  well 
as  men  of  inferior  rank,  in  the  violations  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. They  received  from  the  throne  a  general  and  an 
obliging  answer  to  this  petition  :  but  another  part  of  their 
application,  that  all  the  great  officers  should,  during  the 
king's  minority,  be  appointed  by  Parliament,  whicli  seemed 
to  require  the  concurrence  of  the  Commons,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Upper  House,  in  the  nomination,  was  not  complied 
with  :  the  Lords  alone  assumed  the  power  of  appointing 
these  officers  :  the  Commons  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the 
choice ;  and  thought  that,  for  the  present,  they  themselves 
had  proceeded  a  sufficient  length,  if  they  but  advanced 
their  pretensions,  though  rejected,  of  interposing  in  tliese 
more  important  matters  of  state. 

On  this  footing  then  the  government  stood.  The  ad- 
ministration was  cnnducted  entirelv  in  the  king's  name: 
no  regency  was  expressly  appointed  :  the  nine  counsellors 
and  the  great  officers,  named  by  the  peers,  did  their  duty, 
each  in  his  respective  department :  and  the  whole  system 
was  for  some  years  kept  togetlier  by  the  secret  authority 
of  the  king's  uncles,  especially  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  was  in  reality  the  regent.  j 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  after  the  Commons  had 
represented  the  necessity  of  their  being  re-assembled  once 
evi  ry  year,  as  appointed  by  law ;  and  after  having  electetj 
two  citizens  as  their  treasurers,  to  receive  and  disburse 
the  produce  of  two  fifteenths  and  tenths,  which  they  had 
voted  to  the  crown.  In  the  other  parliaments  called* 
during  the  minority,  the  Commons  still  discover  a  strong 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  a  sense  of  their  own  authority, 
which,  without  breeding  any  disturbance,  tended  to  secure 
their  independence  and  that  of  the  people.'^ 

Edwara  had  left  his  grandson  involved  in  many  dan* 
gerous  wars.  The  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  made  that  kingdom  still  persevere 
in  hostilities  against  England.  Scotland,  whose  throne 
was  now  filled  by  Robert  Stuart,  nephew  to  David  Bruc^ 
and  the  first  prince  of  that  family,  maintained  such  close 
connexions  with  France,  that  war  with  one  crown  almost 
inevitably  produced  hostilities  with  the  other.  The  French 
monarch,  whose  prudent  conduct  acquired  him  the  sur- 
name of  ICt'.te,  as  he  had  already  baffled  all  the  experience 
and  valour  of  the  two  Edwards,  was  likely  to  prove  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  a  minor  king  :  but  his  genius,  which 
was  not  naturally  enterprising,  led  him  not,  at  present,  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  his  neighbours :  and  he  laboured, 


^_     -  - --  .  I  racy  KtA 

ajealousy  of  liberty  which  we  should  little  expect  in  those  rude  times.  "Jt 
was  agreed  by  Parliament,"  says  Cotton,  p.  .109.  "  that  the  subsidrfl' 
wools,  wool-fells,  and  skins,  granted  to  the  king  until  the  time  of  MU 
summer  then  ensuing,  should  cease  from  the  same  time  unto  the  feast  0- 
St  Peter  ad  vincvla  ;  for  that  thereby  Ihe  king  should  be  iuterrupted'ibr 


ling  such  grant  as  due."    See  also  Cotton,  p.  198, 
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besides,  under  many  difficulties  at  home,  which  it  wis 
necessary  foi  him  to  surmount  before  he  could  think  of 
luukuit;  concjuests  in  a  foreijjn  country.  Enjjliuul  was 
master  of  Calais,  Bouriloanx,  and  Biiyonne ;  and  lately 
acquired  possession  of  Cherbourj;  from  tlie  cession  of  the 
KiiiK  of  Navarre,  and  of  Urest  from  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany ;''  and  having  thus  an  easy  entrance  into  France 
from  every  quarter,  was  able,  even  in  its  present  situation, 
10  give  disturbance  t'l  his  government.  Before  Charles 
could  remove  the  English  from  these  important  posts,  he 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  a 
minor  son,  who  boi'e  the  name  of  Cliarles  VI. 

Meanwliile  the  war  with  France  was  car- 
'  '  ■  ried  on  in  a  manner  somewhat  languid,  and 
produced  no  enterprise  of  gieat  lustreand  renown.  Sir 
Hugh  Calverley,  governor  of  Calais,  making  an  inroad 
into  Picardy  with  a  detachment  of  the  garrison,  set  tire  to 
Boulogne.'  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  conducted  an  army 
into  Brittany,  but  returned  without  being  able  to  perform 
n  ijan  any  thing  memorable.  In  a  subsequent  year 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  marched  out  of 
Calais  with  a  body  of  :2000  cavalry,  and  8000  infantry ;  and 
scrupled  not,  with  his  small  army,  to  enter  into  the  heart 
of  Irance,  and  to  continue  his  ravages  through  Picardy, 
Champagne,  the  Bre,  the  Beausse,  ijie  Gatmois,  the  Ur- 
leanois,  till  he  reached  his  allies  in  the  province  of  Brit- 
tany.' The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  a  more 
considerable  army,  came  within  sight  of  him  ;  but  the 
French  were  so  overawed  by  the  former  successes  of  the 
English,  that  no  superiority  of  numbers  could  tempt  them 
to  venture  a  pitched  battle  with  the  troops  of  that  nation. 
As  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  these 
succours,  formed  an  accommodation  with  the  court  of 
France,  this  enterprise  also  proved  in  the  issue  unsuccess- 
ful, and  made  no  durable  impression  upon  the  enemy. 

The  expenses  of  tliese  armaments,  and  tlie  usual  want 
of  economy  attending  a  minority,  much  exhausted  the 
English  treasury,  atid  obliged  the  parliament,  besides 
making  some  alterations  in  the  councils,  to  impose  a  new 
and  unusual  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  person,  male  and 
female,  above  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  they  ordained  that, 
in  levying  that  tax,  the  opulent  should  relieve  the  poor  by 
an  equitable  compensation.  This  imposition  produced  a 
mutiny,  which  was  singular  in  its  circumstances.  All 
history  abounds  with  e.xamples  where  the  great  tyTannize 
over  the  meaner  sort :  but  liere  the  lowest  populace  rose 
against  their  rulers,  committed  the  most  cruel  ravages  upon 
them,  and  took  vengeance  for  all  former  oppressions. 

A  D  1381  '^^'^  faint  dawn  of  the  arts  and  of  good 
government  in  that  age  had  excited  the 
minds  of  the  populace  in  different  states  of  Europe,  to 
wish  for  a  better  condition,  and  to  murmur  against  those 
chains,  which  the  laws,  enacted  by  tlie  haughtv  nobilitv 
and  gentry,  had  so  long  imposed  upon  them.  The  com- 
motions of  the  people  in  Flanders,  the  mutiny  of  the 
peasants  in  France,  were  the  natural  effects  of  this  growing 
spirit  of  independence ;  and  the  report  of  these  events 
being  brought  into  England,  where  personal  slavery,  as  we 
learn  from  Froissart,*;  was  more  general  than  m  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude for  an  insurrection.  One  John  Ball  also,  a  seditious 
preacher,  who  aflecled  low  popularity,  went  about  the 
country,  and  inculcated  on  his  audience  the  principles  of 
the  first  origin  of  mankind  from  one  common  stock,  tlieir 
equal  right  to  liberty  and  to  all  the  goods  of  nature,  the 
tyranny  of  artificial  distinctions,  and  the  abuses  which  had 
anstn  from  the  degradation  of  the  more  considerable  pan 
of  the  species,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  insolent 
rulers.''  These  doctrines,  so  agreeable  to  the  populace, 
and  so  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  primitive  equality  which 
are  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  were  greedily  re- 
ceived by  the  multitude  ;  and  scattered  the  sparks  of"  that 
sedition,  which  the  present  tax  raised  into  a  conflagration.' 
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II  here  weie  two  veisrs  »t  that  lime  in  Uie  mouths  of  all  the  i«. 
people,  whuh.  in  spile  of  prejudice,  oue  caunot  but  reearil  wiUi 
negree  of  approbatiou ; 


The  imi>osition  of  three  groats  a  head  had  ]„jurrectionsoi 
been  farmed  out  to  tax-gatherers  in  each  the  roninion 
county,  who  levied  the  money  on  the  people  i>eople. 
with  rigour  ;  anil  the  clause  of  making  the  rich  case  their 
poorer  neighbours  of  some  share  of  the  burden,  being  so 
vague  and  indeterminate,  had,  doubtless,  occasioned  many 
partialities,  and  made  the  people  more  sensible  of  the  un 
equ;il  lot  which  fortune  had  assigned  them  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  her  favours.  The  first  disorder  was  raised  by  a 
blacksmith  in  a  \allage  of  Essex.  The  tax-gatherers  came 
to  this  man's  shop  while  he  was  at  work,  and  they  demand- 
ed payment  for  his  daughter,  whom  he  asserted  to  be  be- 
low the  age  assigned  by  the  statute.  One  of  these  fellows 
offered  to  produce  a  very  indecent  proof  to  the  contrary, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  hold  of  the  maid  :  which  the 
father  resenting,  immediately  knocked  out  the  ruffian's 
brains  with  his  hammer.  The  bystanders  applauded  the 
action,  and  exclaimed,  that  it  was  full  time  for  the  people 
to  take  vingeance  on  their  tyrants,  and  to  vindicate  their 
native  liberty.  Tliey  immediately  flew  to  arms  :  the  whole 
neighbourhood  joined  in  the  sedition  :  the  flanre  spread  in 
an  instant  over  the  county  :  it  soon  propagated  itself  into 
that  of  Kent,  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, Cambridge,  and  Lincoln,  liefore  the  government 
had  the  least  warning  of  the  danger,  the  disorder  had 
grown  beyond  control  or  opposition  :  the  populace  had 
shaken  off'  all  regard  to  their  former  masters  :  and  being 
headed  by  the  most  audacious  and  criminal  of  their  asso- 
ciates, who  assumed  the  feigned  names  of  Wat  Tvler, 
Jack  Straw,  Hob  Carter,  and  Tom  Miller,  by  which  they 
were  fond  of  denoting  their  mean  origin,  they  committed 
every  where  the  most  outrageous  violence  on  such  of  the 
gentry  or  nobility  as  had  tlie  misfortune  to  fall  into  tlieir 
hands. 

The  mutinous  populace,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  assembled  on  "  "°^' 
Blackheath,  under  their  leaders  Tyler  and  Straw ;  and  as 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  king's  mother,  returning  fi-om 
a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  passed  through  the  midst  of 
them,  they  insulted  her  attendants ;  and  some  of  tlie  most 
insolent  among  them,  to  show  their  purpose  of  levelling  all 
mankind,  forced  kisses  from  her ;  but  tney  allowed  her  to 
continue  her  journey,  without  attempting  any  further  in- 
jury.'' They  sent  a  message  to  the  King,  who  had  taken 
shelter  in  the  Tower  ;  and  they  desired  a  conference  with 
him.  Richard  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  barge  for  that 
purpose ;  but  on  his  approaching  the  shore,  he  saw  such 
symptoms  of  tumult  and  insolence,  that  he  put  back,  and 
returned  to  that  fortress.'  The  seditious  peasants,  mean- 
while, favoured  by  the  populace  of  London,  had  broken 
into  the  city ;  had  burned  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace 
of  the  Savoy  ;  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  gentlemen  whom 
they  laid  hold  of;  exj-ressed  a  particular  animosity  against 
the  lawyers  and  attorneys  ;  and  pillaged  the  warehouses 
of  the  rich  merchants.""  A  great  liody  of  them  quartered 
themselves  at  Mile-end ;  and  the  king,  finding  no  defence 
in  the  Tower,  which  was  weakly  garrisoned,  and  ill  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  them,  and 
ask  their  demands.  They  required  a  general  pardon,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  fieedom  of  commerce  in  market  towns 
without  toll  or  impost,  and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands,  instead 
of  the  sendees  due  by  \illainage.  These  requests,  which, 
though  extremely  reasonable  in  themselves,  the  nation  nas 
not  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive,  and  which  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  have  extorted  by  violence,  were  however  com- 
plied with  ;  charters  to  that  purpose  were  granted  them  ; 
and  this  body  immediately  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their 
several  homes." 

During  this  transaction,  another  body  of  the  rebels 
had  broken  into  the  Tower ;  had  murdered  Simon  Sud- 
bury, the  primate  and  chancellor,  with  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
the  treasurer,  and  some  other  persons  of  distinction ;  and 
continued  their  ravages  in  the  city."    The  king,  passing 
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along  Smitlifield,  very  slenderly  guarded,  met  with  Wat 
Tyler,  at  tlie  head  of  these  rioters,  and  entered  into  a  con- 
ference with  him.  Tyler,  havin<r  ordered  his  compa- 
nions to  retire  till  he  should  irive  them  a  signal,  alter 
which  they  were  to  murder  all  tlie  company  except  the 
king  himself,  whom  thev  were  to  detain  prisoner,  feared 
not  to  come  into  the  miiUt  of  the  royal  reUnue.  He  there 
behaved  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  ^^'alworth,  the 
Mayor  of  London,  not  able  to  bear  his  insolence,  drew 
his  sword,  and  struck  him  so  violent  a  blow  as  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  instantly  despatched  by 
others  of  the  king's  attendants.  The  mutineers,  seeing 
their  leader  fall,  prepared  themselves  for  revenge ;  and 
this  whole  company,  with  the  king  himself,  had  undoubt- 
edly perished  on  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  an  extraor- 
dinary presence  of  mind  which  Richard  discovered  on  the 
occasion .  He  ordered  his  company  to  stop ;  he  advanced 
alone  towards  the  enraged  multitude ;  and  accosting 
tliem  with  an  afl'able  and  intrepid  countenance,  he  asked 
them,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disorder,  mv  good 
people  ?  Are  ye  angry  that  ye  have  lost  vour  leader^  I  am 
your  king:  I  will  be  your' leader."  Tlie  populace,  over- 
awed by  his  presence,  implicitly  followed  him  :  he  led 
them  into  the  helds,  to  prevent  any  disorder  which  might 
have  arisen  by  their  continuing  in  tlie  city  :  beina  there 
joined  by  Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  and  a  body  of  well-armed 
veteran  soldiers,  who  had  been  secretly  drawn  together,  he 
strictly  prohibited  that  officer  from  falling  on  the  rioters, 
and  committing  an  undistinguished  slaughter  upon  them  ; 
and  he  peaceably  dismissed  them  with  the  same  charters 
which  had  been  granted  to  their  fellows. p  Soon  after,  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  hearing  of  the  king's  danger,  in  which 
they  were  all  involved,  flocked  to  London  with  their  ad- 
herents and  retainers :  and  Richard  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  an  army  40,000  strong.i  It  then  behoved  all  the 
rebels  to  submit :  the  charters  of  enfranchisement  and 
pardon  were  revoked  by  pailiaiiient ;  the  low  people  were 
reduced  to  tlie  same  slavish  condition  as  before ;  and 
several  of  the  ringleaders  were  severely  punished  for  tlie 
late  disorders.  Some  were  even  executed  without  process 
or  form  of  law.r  It  vvas  pretended  that  the  intentions  of 
the  mutineers  had  been  to  seize  the  king's  person,  to  carry 
him  through  England  at  their  head,  to  murder  all  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  lawyers,  and  even  all  the  bishops  and 
priests,  except  the  mendicant  friars  ;  to  despatch  after- 
wards the  king  himself;  and  having  thus  reduced  all  to  a 
level,  to  order  tlie  kingdom  at  their  pleasure.'  It  is  not 
impossible,  but  many  of  diem,  in  the  delirium  of  their 
first  success,  might  have  formed  such  projects  :  but  of  all 
the  evils  incident  to  human  society,  the  insurrections  of 
the  populace,  when  not  raised  and  supported  by  persons  of 
higher  quality,  are  tlie  least  to  be  dreaded  :  the  mischiefs 
consequent  to  an  abolition  of  all  rank  and  distinction, 
become  so  great  that  they  are  immediately  felt,  and  soon 
bring  affairs  back  to  their  former  order  and  arrangement. 

A  youth  of  sixteen,  (which  was  at  (his  time  the  king's 
age,)  who  had  discovered  so  much  courage,  presence  of 
mind,  and  address,  and  had  so  dexterously  eluded  the  vio- 
lence of  this  tumult,  raised  great  expectations  in  the  nation  ; 
and  it  was  natural  to  hope,  that  he  would,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  equal  the  glories  which  had  so  uniformly  attended 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  in  all  their  undertakings. 
_  But  in   proportion  as  Richard  advanced  in 

years,  these  hopes  vanished ;  and  his  want 
of  capacity,  at  least  of  solid  judgment,  appeared  in  every 
enterprise  which  he  attempted.  The  Scots,  sensible  of 
their  own  deficiency  in  cavalry,  had  applied  to  the  regency 
of  Charles  V'l. ;  and  John  de  \'ienne.  Admiral  of  France, 
had  been  sent  over  witli  a  body  of  1.500  men  at  arms,  to 
support  them  in  their  incursions  against  the  English.  Tlie 
danger  was  now  deemed  by  the  king's  uncles  somewhat 
serious  ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  00,000  men  was  levied ; 
and  they  marched  into  Scotland,  witii  Richard  himself  at 
their  head.  The  Scots  did  not  pretend  to  make  resistance 
against  so  great  a  force  :  they  aoandoned  without  scruple 
their  country  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy  : 
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and  when  de  Vienne  expressed  his  surprise  at  this  plan  of 
operations,  they  told  him,  that  all  their  cattle  was  driven 
into  the  forests  and  fastnesses  ;  that  their  houses  and  other 
goods  were  of  small  value  ;  and  that  thev  well  knew  how 
to  compensate  any  losses  which  tliey  miglit  sustain  in  Uiat 
respectj  by  making  an  incursion  hito  England.  Accor- 
dinsilv,  when  Richard  entered  Scotland  by  Berwick  and 
the  east  coast,  the  Scots,  to  the  number  of  30,000  men, 
attended  by  tiie  French,  entered  the  borders  of  England 
by  the  west,  and  carrying  their  ravages  through  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  collected  a  rich 
booty,  and  then  returned  in  tranquillity  to  their  own  coun- 
try. Richard  meanwhile  advanced  towards  Edinburgh, 
and  destroyed  in  his  way  all  the  towns  and  villaaes  on 
each  side  of  him  :  he  reduced  that  city  to  ashes  :  he  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  other  places  in 
the  low  countries  ;  but  when  he  was  advised  to  march  to- 
wards the  west  coast,  to  await  the  return  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  take  revenge  on  them  for  their  devastations,  his  im- 
patience to  return  to  England,  and  enjoy  his  usual  plea- 
sures and  amusements,  outweighed  every  consideration ; 
and  he  led  back  his  army  without  effecting  any  tiling  by 
all  these  mighty  preparations.  The  Scots,  soon  after, 
finding  the  heai'y  bodies  of  French  cavalry  very  useless  in 
that  desultory  kind  of  war  to  which  they  confined  them- 
selves, treated  their  allies  so  ill,  that  tlie  French  returned 
home,  much  disgusted  with  the  country,  and  with  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.'  And  the  English,  though 
they  regretted  the  indolence  and  levity  of  their  king,  saw 
themselves  for  the  future  secured  against  any  dangerous 
invasion  from  that  quarter. 

But  it  was  so  material  an  interest  of  the  «  n  ,~i; 
French  court  to  wTest  the  sea-port  towns 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that  they  resolved  to  attempt 
it  by  some  other  expedient,  and  found  no  means  so  likely 
as  an  invasion  of  England  itself.  They  collected  a  great 
fleet  and  army  at  Sluise ;  for  the  Flemings  were  now  in 
alliance  with  them  :  all  the  nobility  of  France  were  en- 
gaged in  this  enterprise  ;  the  English  were  kept  in  alarm : 
great  preparations  were  made  for  the  reception  of  the  in- 
vaders :  and  though  the  dispersion  of  the  French  ships  by 
a  storm,  and  the  taking  of  many  of  them  by  the  English, 
before  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  freed  the  kingdom 
from  the  present  danger,  the  king  and  council  were  fully 
sensible  that  this  perilous  situation  might  every  moment 
return  upon  them." 

There  were  two  circumstances,  chiefly,  which  engaged 
the  French  at  this  time  to  think  of  such  attempts.  The 
one  was  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
carried  into  Spain  the  flower  of  the  English  military  force, 
in  prosecution  of  his  vain  claim  to  the  crown  of  Castile; 
an  enterprise  in  which,  after  some  promising  success,  he 
was  finally  disappointed  :  the  otlier  was,  the  violent  dis- 
sensions and  disorders  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Eng- 
lish government. 

The  subjection  in  which  Richard  was  held  by  his  uncles, 
particularly  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince  of  am- 
bition and  genius,  though  it  was  not  unsuitable  to  his 
years  and  slender  capacity,  was  ixtremely  disagreeable  to 
his  violent  temper ;  and  he  soon  attempted  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  imposed  upon  him.  Robert  de  \'ere.  Earl  of 
Oxford,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  of  an  agreeable 
figure,  but  of  dissolute  manners,  had  acquired  an  entire  ' 
ascendant  over  him,  and  governed  him  with  an  absolute 
authority.  The  king  set  so  little  bounds  to  his  affection,  , 
that  he  first  created  his  favourite  iNLirquis  of  Dublin,  a  ■ 
title  before  unknown  in  England,  tlien  Duke  of  Ireland ; 
and  transferred  to  liira  by  patent,  which  was  confirmed  in 
parliament,  the  entire  sovereignty  for  life  of  that  island." 
He  gave  him  in  marriage  his  cbusin-german,  the  daughter 
of  Ingelram  de  Cousi,  Earl  of  Bedford  ;  but  soon  after  he 
permitted  him  to  repudiate  that  lady,  though  of  an  unex- 
ceptionable character,  and  to  marry  a  foreigner,  a  Bohe- 
mian, with  whom  he  had  become  enamoured."  These 
public  declarations  of  attachment  turned  the  attention  of 
the  whole  court  towards  the  minion :  all  favours  passed 
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through  his  hands :  access  to  the  king  could  only  be  ob- 
t.-uiied  by  his  mediation :  and  Richard  seemed  to  take  no 
|)lc.)!.i!re  in  roval  autliorily,  but  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to 
L.ad  with  favours  and  titles  and  dignities  this  object  of  his 
iiticLtions. 
DisconiMii  of      Tlie  jealousy  of  power  immediately  pro- 

the  iNiroiis.  duced  an  animosity  between  tlve  minion  and 
his  creatures  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  chief  nobilitv  on  the  other ;  and  the  usual  complaints 
against  the  insolence  of  favourites  were  loudly  eclioed, 
and  greedily  received,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Mowbray  Ivarl  of  Nottingham,  the  Mares'hal,  Fitz-Alan 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Piercy  E<irl  of  Northumberland,  Mon- 
tacute  liarl  of  Salisbury,  Beauohani])  Earl  of  \\  arwick, 
were  all  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  princes, 
by  friendshii>  or  alliance,  and  still  more  by  their  common 
afitipatliy  to  those  who  liad  eclipsed  them  in  the  king's 
favour  and  confidence.  No  longer  kept  in  awe  by  the 
personal  ch;uracter  of  the  prince,  they  scorned  to  submit 
to  his  ministers :  and  the  method  which  they  took  to 
redress  the  grie^'ance  complained  of,  well  suited  the  vio- 
lence of  the  age,  and  proves  the  desperate  extremities  to 
which  every  opposition  was  sure  to  be  instantly  carried. 

Michael'de  la  Pole,  the  present  chancellor,  and  lately 
created  Earl  of  Suftblk,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  mer- 
chant ;  but  had  risen  by  his  abilities  and  valour  during 
the  wars  of  Edward  Ilf.,  had  acquired  the  friendship  of 
that  monarch,  and  was  esteemed  the  person  of  greatest 
experience  and  capacity  among  those  w  ho  were  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Ireland  and  the  king's  secret  council. 
The  Duke  of  (jloucester,  who  had  the  Hous?  of  Com- 
mons at  his  devotion,  impelled  them  to  exercise  that 
power,  which  they  seem  hrst  to  have  assumed  against 
Lord  Latimer,  during  the  declining  years  of  the  late 
king;  and  an  impeachment  against  the  chancellor  was 
carried  up  by  them  to  the  House  of  Peers,  which  was  no 
less  at  his  devotion.  The  king  foresaw  the  tempest  pre- 
paring against  him  and  his  ministers.  After  attempting 
in  vain  to  rou.se  the  Londoners  to  his  defence,  he  with- 
drew from  parliament,  and  retired  with  his  court  to 
Elthani.  The  parliament  sent  a  deputation,  inviting  him 
to  return,  and  tnreatening  that,  if  he  persisted  in  absent- 
ing himself,  they  would  immediately  dissolve,  and  leave 
thf  nation,  though  at  that  time  in  imminent  danger  of  a 
French  invasion,  without  any  support  or  supply  for  its 
defence.  At  the  same  time,  a  member  was  encouraged  to 
call  for  the  record  containing  the  parliamentary  depo- 
sition of  Edward  II.;  a  plain  intimation  of  the  fate  which 
Richard,  if  he  continued  refractorv,  had  reason  to  expect 
from  them.  The  kinc,  finding  himself  unable  to  resist, 
was  content  to  stipulate  that,  except  finishing  the  present 
impeachment  against  Suffolk,  no  attack  should  be  made 
upon  any  other  of  his  ministers ;  and  on  that  condition 
he  returned  to  the  parliament.y 

Nothing  can  prove  more  fully  the  innocence  of  Suffolk, 
than  the  frivolousness  of  the  crimes  which  his  enemies, 
in  the  present  plenitude  of  their  power,  thought  proper  to 
object  against  him.z  It  ^vas  alleged  that  being  chancellor, 
and  obliged  by  his  oath  to  consult  the  king's  profit,  he 
had  purchased  lands  of  the  crown  below  their  true  value ; 
that  he  had  exchanged  with  the  king  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  400  marks  a  year,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  which  was  assigned  upon  the  customs  of  the  port  of 
Hull,  for  lands  of  an  equal  income ;  that  having  obtained 
for  his  son  the  priory  of  St.  Anthony,  which  was  formerly 
possessed  by  a  frenchman,  an  enemy,  and  a  schismatic, 
and  a  new  prior  being  at  the  same  time  named  by  the 
Pope,  he  had  refused  to  admit  this  person,  whose  title 
was  not  legal,  till  he  made  a  composition  with  his  son, 

y  KnyslitMi,  p.  1715,  kr.  Tlie  same  author,  p.  e680.  tells  us,  th.il  the 
kinif,  in  returo  to  the  mfssa^e.  said,  that  he  would  not.  for  their  desire, 
remove  the  meauest  sculliuti  from  his  kitcheo.  This  author  also  tells  ns. 
thai  the  kinf  said  to  the  commissioners,  when  they  haranjued  liim.  that  lie 
saw  bis  subjects  were  rebellious,  and  his  best  way  would  be  to  call  in  the 
Kinnof  I-'rance  to  his  aid.  But  it  is  plain  that  all  these  speeclits  were 
eitiier  intended  by  Knyghton  merely  as  au  ornament  to  his  hislorv,  nr  pre 
false.  For,  (1)  When  the  five  lords  accuse  the  kins's  ministers  in  the 
next  parliament,  and  impute  to  them  every  rash  act  of  the  kin?,  they 
speak  nothing  of  these  replies  which  are  so  obnoxious,  were  so  recent,  and 
are  preteiitled  to  have  been  so  public.    (2)  1  he  king,  so  far  from  having 


and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  hundred  ))Ounds  a  year  from  the 
income  of  the  oenefice ;  that  he  had  purchased  from  one 
Tydeman,  of  Limborch,  an  old  and  forfeited  annuity  oi 
fifty  pounds  a  year  u|)on  the  crown,  and  had  engaged  the 
king  to  admit  that  bad  debt;  and  that,  when  created  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  he  had  obtained  a  grant  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  support  the  dignity  of  that  title.' 
Even  the  proof  of  these  articles,  frivolous  as  they  are, 
was  found  very  deficient  upon  the  trial :  it  appeared  that 
Suflblk  had  niade  no  purchase  fi-om  the  crown  while  he 
waschancellor,  and  that  all  his  bargains  of  that  kind  were 
made  before  he  was  advanced  to  that  dignity.''  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  he  was  condemned  notwithstand- 
ing his  defence ;  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  office. 

Gloucester  and  his  associates  observed  their  stipulation 
with  the  king,  and  attacked  no  more  of  his  ministers ; 
but  they  immediately  attacked  himself  and  his  royal  dig- 
nity, arid  framed  a  commission  after  the  model  of  those 
which  had  been  attempted  almost  in  every  reign  since 
that  of  Richard  I.  and  which  had  always  been  attended 
with  extreme  confusion.c  By  this  commission,  which 
was  ratified  by  parliament,  a  council  of  fourteen  persons 
was  appointecl,  all  of  Gloucester's  faction,  except  Nevil, 
Archbisnop  of  York  :  the  sovereign  power  was  transferred 
to  these  men  for  a  twelvemonth :  the  king,  who  had  now 
reached  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  in  reality 
dethroned :  the  aristocracy  was  rendered  supreme :  and 
though  the  term  of  the  commission  was  limited,  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  the  intentions  of  the  party  were  to 
rentier  it  perpetual,  and  that  power  would  witli  great  dif- 
ficulty be  WTCsted  ft-om  those  grasping  hands  to  which  it 
was  once  committed.  Richard,  however,  was  obliged  to 
submit :  he  signed  the  commission  which  violence  had 
extorted  from  him  ;  he  took  an  oath  never  to  infi-inge  it ; 
and  though  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  publulj/  entered 
a  protest,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  notwith- 
standing his  late  concession,  should  still  be  deemed  entire 
and  unimpaired,''  the  new  commissioners,  witliout  re- 
garding this  declaration,  proceeded  to  tlie  exercise  ot 
their  authority. 

The  king,  tlms  dispossessed  of  royal  power,  a.  d.  i.3s?. 
was  soon  sensible  of  the  contempt  into  which  Civil  commo- 
he  was  fallen.  His  favourites  and  ministers, 
who  were  as  yet  allowed  to  remain  about  his  person,  failed 
not  to  aggravate  the  injury,  which,  without  any  demerit 
on  his  part,  had  been  offered  to  him.  And  his  eager 
tem])er  was  of  itself  sufficiently  inclined  to  seek  tlie 
means,  both  of  recovering  his  authority,  and  of  revenging 
himself  on  those  who  had  invaded  it.  As  the  House  of 
Commons  appeared  now  of  weight  in  the  constitution,  he 
secretly  tried  some  expedients  for  jirocuring  a  favourable 
election  :  he  sounded  some  of  the  sheriffs,  who  being  at 
that  time  both  the  returning  ofllcers,  and  magistrates  of 
great  power  in  the  counties,  had  naturally  considerable 
influence  in  elections."  But  as  most  of  them  had  been 
appointed  by  his  uncles,  either  during  his  minority,  or 
during  the  course  of  the  present  commission,  he  found  ~ 
tliem,  in  general,  averse  to  his  enterprise.  Tlie  sentiments 
and  inclinations  of  the  judges  were  more  favourable  to 
him.  He  met  at  Nottingham  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Sir  Robert  Belknappe,  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  John  Carey,  chief  baron 
"of  the  Exchequer,  Holt,  Fulthorpe,  and  Bourg,  inferior 
justices,  and  Lockton,  serjeant-at-law ;  and  he  proposed 
to  them  some  qtieries,  which  these  lawyers,  either  from 
the  influence  of  his  authority,  or  of  reason,  made  no 
scruple  of  answering  in  the  way  he  desired.  They  de- 
clared that  the  late  commission  was  derogatory  to  the 
royalty  and  prerogative  of  the  king ;  tliat  those  who  pro- 

z  Cotton,  p.  315.    Knyshton,  p.  Co83. 

a  It  is  probable  that  the  £,irl  of  Suffolk  was  not  rich,  nor  able  to  sii[>- 
port  the  dignily  wiUlout  the  bounty  of  the  crown  ;  lor  his  father.  Michael 
de  la  Pole,  though  a  great  merchant,  had  been  ruined  by  lending  monev 
to  the  late  king.  See  Cotton,  p.  lyt.  We  may  remark,  that  the  Dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  York,  though  vastly  rich,  received  at  the  same  time 
each  of  them  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  support  their  dignity,    Rymer, 


vol. 


p.  481.    Colton   p.  310. 


d  Cotton,  p.  :tl8. 

e  In  the  preamble  to  5  Tlenry  IV.  cap.  vii.  it  is  implied,  that  the  she- 
riffs in  a  manner  appointed  ihe  niemlieis  ot  the  House  of  CoTDinons.  not 
}nty  in  this  parliament,  but  iu  many  otiiers. 
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cured  it,  or  ailviseil  llie  king  to  consent  to  it,  were  imnisli- 
alile  with  death ;  tliat  those  who  necessitated  and  com- 
pelled him  were  K«ilty  of  treasson;  that  those  were  equally 
criminal  who  should  persevere  in  maintaining  it;  that  the 
king  has  the  fight  of  dissolving  parliaments  at  pleasure ; 
4hat  the  parliament,  while  it  sits,  must  first  proceed  upon 
the  king's  busii\ess ;  and  that  this  assembly  cannot,  with- 
out his  consent,  impeach  any  of  his  ministers  and  judges."^ 
Even  according  to  our  present  strict  miLxims  with  regard 
to  law  and  the  royal  prerogative,  all  these  determinations, 
except  tlie  two  last,  appear  justifiable :  and  as  the  great 
privileges  of  the  Commons,  particuhu-ly  that  of  impeach- 
ment, were  hitherto  new,  and  sup)>orted  by  few  prectdents, 
tliere  want  not  plausible  reasons  to  justify  these  opinions 
of  the  judges.s  They  signed  therefore  their  answer  to  the 
king's  queries  before  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Dub- 
lin, the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Chichester,  and  Bangor,  the 
Duke  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  two  otlier  coun- 
sellors of  inferior  quality. 

Tlie  Duke  of  tiloucester  and  his  adherents  soon  got 
intelligence  of  this  secret  consultation,  and  were  naturally 
verv  much  alarmed  at  it.  Tliey  saw  the  kinsi's  intentions; 
and  they  determined  to  prevent  the  execution  of  them. 
As  soon  as  he  came  to  London,  which  tliey  knew  was 
well  disposed  to  their  party,  they  secretly  assembled  their 
forces,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  Ilaringay  park,  near  High- 
gate,  with  a  power  which  Richard  and  his  ministers  were 
not  able  to  resist.  They  sent  him  a  message  by  the  Arch- 
T)ishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Lords  Lovel,  Cobham,  and 
Devereux,  and  demanded  that  the  persons  who  had 
seduced  him  by  their  pernicious  counsel,  and  were  traitors 
both  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom,  should  be  delivered  up 
to  them.  A  few  days  after  they  appeared  in  his  presence, 
armed  and  attendee!  with  armed  followers ;  and  they 
accused,  by  name,  the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork,  the  Duke  of 
Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  as  public  and  dangerous  enemies 
to  the  state.  They  threw  down  their  gauntlets  before  the 
king,  and  fiercely  offered  to  maintain  the  truth  of  their 
charge  by  duel.  Tlie  persons  accused,  and  all  the  other 
obnoxious  ministers,  nad  withdrawn  or  had  concealed 
themselves. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Ireland  fled  to  Cheshire,  and  levied  some 
forces,  with  which  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  king  from 
the  violence  of  the  nobles.  Gloucester  encountered  him 
in  Oxfordshire  with  much  superior  forces ;  routed  him, 
dispersed  his  followers,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  into  the 
Low  Countries,  where  he  died  in  exile  a  few  years  after. 

A.  D.  1.188.  The  lords  then  appeared  at  London  with  an 
3d  Feb.  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  and  having 
obliged  the  king  to  summon  a  parliament,  which  was 
entirely  at  their  devotion,  they  had  full  power,  by  observing 
3  few  legal  forms,  to  take  vengeance  on  all  their  enemies. 
I'.xpulsion  or  Five  great  peers,  men  whose  combined 
f  xecuiion  of  the  power  was  able  at  any  time  to  shake  the 
iDg  s miniswrs.  throne,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's 
uncle ;  the  Earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster; 
the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  Mareschal  of  England,  entered  before  the 
parliament  an  accusation  or  appeal,  as  it  was  called,  against 
the  five  counsellors  whom  tlicy  had  already  accused  before 
the  king.  Tlie  parliament,  who  ought  to  have  been  judges, 
were  not  ashamed  to  impose  an  oath  on  all  their  members, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  live  and  die  with  the 
lords  appellants,  and  to  defend  them  against  all  opposition 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes.'' 


EilwardIII..lhalontlietliird  day 
ie  all  the  great  offices ;  and  that  the 
:trrusation    that   should    be  broucht 


all  theseopinioiis  of  Ihe'judK'-i.    _  . 

of  Henry  IV.  was  given  deliberately,  after  con  II  ■   .   i 

who  were  much  better  acquainted  with  llie  usm  i 
ignorant  Cf.inmnns.    And  it  has  the  greater  autl-    m    ,  i  , .  ,,i  .    h 
had  made  thi»  very  prini'i|)le  a  consiilerable  arti<  li-  oi  rh^ri'e  ;ii; 
predecesvir ;  and  that  a  vety  few  years  before.    So  ill  i^iuuudud  i 
of  the  imputations  thrown  on  the  unhappy  Richard  ! 

h  Coilon,  p.  KZ. 

i  Knyghton.  p.  271.^.     ', 
Pari.  Ilisl.  vol.  i.  p.  414. 


Tlie  Other  proceedings  were  well  suited  to  the  violence 
and  iniijuity  of  the  times.  A  charge  consisting  of  thirty- 
nine  articles,  was  delivered  in  by  the  appellants;  and,  as 
none  of  the  accused  counsellors,  except  Sir  Nicholas 
Hiembre,  was  in  custody,  the  rest  were  cited  to  apnear; 
and  upon  their  aVisenting  themselves,  the  House  of  Peers, 
after  a  very  short  interval,  without  hearing  a  witness,  with- 
out examining  a  fact,  or  (ieliberating  on  one  point  of  law, 
declared  tliem  oullty  of  high  treason.  Sir  Nicholas 
Brembre,  wiio  was  produced  in  court,  had  tlie  appearance, 
and  but  the  ;ippearance,  of  a  trial :  the  Peers,  though  they 
were  not  by  law  his  proper  judges,  pronounced,  in  a  very 
summary  manner,  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and  he 
was  executed,  together  with  Sir  Robert  'Tresilian,  who  had 
been  discovered  and  taken  in  the  interval. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  the  whole  charge  delivered 
in  against  the  five  counsellors ;  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  several  collections.'  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  in 
general,  that  if  we  reason  upon  the  supposition,  which  is 
the  true  one,  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  invaded  by  the 
commission  extorted  by  tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester  anil  his 
associates,  and  that  the  king's  person  was  afterwards  de- 
tained in  custody  by  rebels,  many  of  the  articles  will 
appear,  not  only  to  imply  no  crime  in  the  Duke  of  Ire- 
land and  the  ministers,  but  to  ascribe  to  them  actions 
which  were  laudable,  and  which  they  were  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  perform.  The  few  articles  impeaching  the 
conduct  of  these  ministers  before  that  commission,  which 
subverted  the  constitution,  and  annihilated  all  justice  and 
legal  authority,  are  vague  and  general ;  such  as  their  en- 
grossing the  king's  favour,  keeping  his  barons  at  a  distance 
from  him,  obtaining  unreasonable  grants  for  themselves  or 
their  creatures,  and  dissipating  the  public  treasure  by  use- 
less expenses.  No  violence  is  objected  to  them  ;  no  par- 
ticular illegal  act ;''  no  breach  of  any  statute ;  and  their 
administration  may  therefore  be  concluded  to  have  been 
so  far  innocent  and  inoffensive.  All  the  disorders  indeed 
seem  to  have  proceeded,  not  from  any  violation  of  the 
laws,  or  any  ministerial  tyranny,  but  merely  from  a  rival- 
ship  of  power,  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  tlie 
great  nobility,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  times,  carried 
to  the  utmost  extremity  against  their  opponents,  without 
any  regaid  to  reason,justice,  or  humanity. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  deeds  of  violence  com- 
mitted during  the  triumph  of  the  party.  All  the  other 
judges,  who  had  signed  the  extrajudicial  opinions  at  Not- 
tingham, were  condemned  to  death,  and  were,  as  a  grace  or 
favour,  banished  to  I  reland  ;  though  they  pleaded  the  fear 
of  their  lives  and  the  menaces  of  the  king's  ministers  as 
their  excuse.  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  Sir  James 
Berners,  and  John  Salisbury,  were  also  tried  and  con- 
demned for  high  treason ;  merely  because  they  had 
attempted  to  defeat  the  late  commission :  but  the  life  of 
the  latter  was  spared.  The  fate  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  was 
more  severe :  this  gentleman  was  much  beloved  for  his 
personal  merit,  had  distinguished  himself  by  many 
lionourable  actions,'  was  created  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  had  been  appointed  governor  to  Richard,  by  the 
late  king  and  of  the  Black  Prince :  he  had  attended  his 
master  from  the  earliest  infancy  of  that  prince,  and  had 
ever  remained  extremely  attached  to  him  :  yet  all  these 
considerations  could  not  save  him  from  falling  a  victim  to 
Gloucester's  vengeance.  This  execution,  more  than  all 
the  others,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Rich- 
ard :  his  queen  too,  (for  he  was  already  married  to  the 
sister  of  tJie  Emperor  Winceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,) 


I  lit  \"  ,111   ,,l-ii  ,11  I  i.M  li  I  I  11  -1^1,,  t.,  r  in.li  I  fill    I,. 11  is     tint  these  accusa- 

f II IMS  <  III  ri    III-  ^'iii'i.il.  'II  li'sliii^    iiiiiiiiri       .Si.iiH-tiines,  HS  in  arlicie 

t^iii    H  .  I     III. nil  lu  uiuiil.i-  111!  Ill  liv  lilt. 1 1. i  ul  llie  iii.uor  and  city  of  Loa\ 

■I     ■..  .IS  in  article '.llth.l.y  trial  and  false  I'iKluests;  sometimffci' 

III         III.  by  means  of  the  "King  of  France,  who  was  to  recdlMf 

i  \l  ii.L^i  nils  IS  the  character  given  of  him  by  Froissart,  liv.  ii,,  wfcj' 
l.iiew  liMii  iifiMiiially :  Walsingham,  p.  .1.11..  gives  a  very  difl'erenl  <*•• 
racti-r  i.f  hiiii ;  but  he  is  a  writer  somewhat  passionate  and  partial ;  aQfl 
the  choice  made  of  thisgenlleman  by  F,dward  III.  and  the  Black  Princu 
lor  the  education  of  Richard,  makes  the  character  given  liini  by  FFOlsSftft 
much  more  probable. 
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nitprcsted  herself  in  behalf  of  IVirley  :  she  remained  three 
luurs  i>n  her  knees  before  the  Duke  of  (iloucester,  plead- 
ini:  for  that  Kentleinan's  life;  but  though  she  was  become 
eJtrenielv  popular  by  her  amiable  qualities,  which  had 
aci|uirt*d  her  the  appellation  of  the  jiiiod  Queen  Anne,  her 
|>emion  was  sternly  rejected  by  the  inexorable  tyrant. 

The  parliament  concluded'  this  violent  scene,  by  a 
ileclanttion  that  none  of  the  arlicles,  decided  on  these 
trials  to  be  treason,  should  ever  afterwards  be  drawn  into 
precedent  by  the  judfes,  who  were  still  to  consider  the 
statute  of  tlic  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  as  the  rule  of  their 
decisions.  The  House  of  Ix.rds  seem  not,  at  that  time, 
to  have  known  or  acknowledged  the  principle,  that  they 
themselves  were  bound,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  to  follow 
the  rules  which  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  and 
Commons,  had  established  in  their  legislative.""  It  was 
.ilso  enacted,  that  every  one  should  swear  to  the  perpetual 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  forfeitures  and  attainders, 
and  of  all  the  other  acts  passed  during  this  jiarliament. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  added  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication, as  a  further  security  to  these  violent 
transactions. 

It  might  naturallv  be  expected,  that  the 

'  ■  ■ '  king,  being  reduced  to  such  slaverv  by  the 
combination  of  the  princes  and  chief  nobility,  and  having 
appeared  so  unable  to  defend  his  servants  from  the  cruel 
fflects  of  their  resentment,  would  long  remain  in  subjec- 
tion to  them  ;  and  never  would  recover  the  royal  power, 
without  the  most  violent  struggles  and  convulsions :  but 
the  event  proved  contrary.  In  less  than  a  twelvemonth, 
Kicliard,  who  was  in  his  twenty-third  vear,  declared  in 
council,  Oiat,  as  he  had  now  attained  tlie  full  age  which 
entitled  him  to  govern  by  his  own  authoritv  his  kingdom 
and  household,  he  resolved  to  exercise  his  right  of  so- 
vereignty ;  and  when  no  one  ventured  to  contradict  so 
reasonafilean  intention,  he  deprived  Fitz-Alan,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  of  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  and  bestowed 
that  high  office  on  ^\"illiam  of  Wickhani,  Bishop  of  Wiii- 
cliester;  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  dis|ilaced  from  the 
office  of  treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  from  that  of  ad- 
miral ;  even  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  were  removed  for  a  time  from  the  council :  and 
no  opposition  was  made  to  these  great  changes.  The 
history  of  this  reign  is  imperfect,  and  little  to  be  depended 
on ;  except  where  it  is  supported  by  public  records  :  and 
it  is  not  easv  for  us  to  assign  the  reason  of  this  unexpected 
event.  Perhaps  some  secret  animosities,  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  that  situation,  had  crept  in  among  the  great 
men,  and  had  enabled  the  king  to  recover  his  authority. 
Perhaps  tlie  violence  of  their  former  proceedings  had  lost 
them  the  affections  of  the  people,  who  soon  repent  of  any 
cruel  extremities  to  which  they  are  carried  by  ineir  leaders. 
However  this  may  be,  Richard  exercised  with  moderation 
the  authority  which  he  had  resumed.  He  seemed  to  be 
entirely  reconciled  to  his  uncles  °  and  tfie  other  great  men, 
of  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to  complain  :  he  never 
attempted  to  recall  from  banishment  the  Duke  of  Ireland, 
whom  he  found  so  obnoxious  to  them  :  he  confirmed,  by 
proclamation,  the  general  pardon  which  the  parliament 
had  passed  for  all  offences  :  and  he  courted  the  affections 
)f  the  people,  by  voluntarily  remitting  some  subsidies 
which  had  neen  granted  him :  a  remarkable  and  almost 
singular  instance  of  such  generosity. 

After  this  composure  of  domestic  differences,  and  this 
restoration  of  the  government  to  its  natural  state,  there 
passes  an  interval  of  eight  years,  which  affords  not  many 
remarkable  events.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  returned  from 
Spain ;  having  resigned  to  his  rival  all  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  upon  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money," 

In  ^oeral,  the  parliament  in  those  days  never  paiil  a  proper  regard 
to  F^wajd's  statute  ot"  treasons,  though  one  of  the  most  ailvanlageoits  laws 

he  subject  that  has  ever  been  enacleil.  In  the  17lh  ol  the  kins.  l*« 
,„  /'  "J  Lancatter  and  CUmceiler  complain  to  Richard  that  Sir  Thomas 
J  moot,  suk  olherf  of  kit  adhf  rents,  con-fired  the  death  of  the  taid  dtihet  in 
dtctri  farts  of  Cheshire,  as  the  same  sas  confessed  and  ^dl  tnozjn  ;  and 
prainng  that  the  parliament  may  Judge  of  the  fault,  li'heresipon  the  linff 
ant  the  lords  m  the  parliament  judged  the  same  fact  to  he  <Tien  and  high  trea- 
ren  :  and  herevp^m  they  asard  txo  resits,  the  arte  to  the  sheriff  if  Yorh.  and 
the  other  to  the  sheriffs  of  Uerby,  to  take  the  body  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas, 
remmahle  in  the  King's  Bench  in  the  mtmth  of  faster  then  ensuing .  And 
open  proclamation  teas  made  in  U  ettminster-hall.  that  upon  the  sheriff's 
retmrn.and  at  the  nest  coming  in  of  the  said  Str  Thomas,  the  said  Th.'mas 
should  heconncled  of  treas.m,  and  incur  the  loss  and  pain  of  the  same  :  and  all 
such  as  should  receiie  htm  after  the  proclamation,  should  tnrur  the  same  loss 


and  having  married  his  daughter,  Philippa,  tothe  King  of 
Portugal.  The  authoritv  of  this  prince  served  to  coun- 
terbalance that  of  the  Ouke  of  Gloucester,  and  secured 
the  nower  of  Richard,  who  paid  great  court  to  his  eldest 
uncle,  bv  whom  he  had  never  been  offended,  and  whom 
he  found  more  moderate  in  his  temper  than  the  younger. 
He  made  a  cession  to  him  for  life  of  the  duchy  of  Guieniie,!" 
which  the  inclinations  and  changeable  humour  of  the  Gas- 
cons had  restored  to  the  English  government ;  but  as  thev 
remonstrated  loudly  against  this  deed,  it  was  finally,  with 
the  Duke's  consent,  revoked  by  Richard.i  There  happen- 
ed an  incident,  which  produced  a  dissension  between 
Lancaster  and  his  two  brothers.  After  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  princess,  he  espoused  Catheiinc  Swineford,  daugh- 
ter of  a  private  knight  of  Hainault,  by  whose  alliance  York 
and  Gloucester  thought  the  dignity  of  their  family  much 
injured :  but  the  king  gratified  his  uncle,  by  passing  in 
parliament  a  charter  of  legitimation  to  the  children  whom 
that  ladv  had  born  him  before  marriage,  and  by  creating 
the  eldest  Earl  of  Somerset.'' 

The  wars,  meanwhile,  which  Richard  had  inherited  with 
his  cro\vn,  still  continued  ;  though  interrupted  by  frequent 
truces,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  and  conducted 
with  little  vigour,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  all  parties. 
The  French  war  was  scarcely  heard  of;  the  trantiuillity  of 
the  northern  borders  was  onlv  interrupted  by  one  inroad 
of  the  Scots,  which  proceeded  more  from  a  ri>'alship  be- 
tween the  two  martial  families  of  Piercy  and  Douglas, 
than  from  any  national  quarrel :  a  fierce  battle  or  skirmish 
was  fought  at  Otierborne,'  in  which  young  Piercy,  sur- 
named  Hotwur,  from  his  impetuous  valour,  was  taken 
prisoner,  ana  Douglas  slain ;  and  the  victory  remained 
undecided."  Some  insurrections  of  the  Irish  obliged  the 
king  to  make  an  expedition  into  that  country,  which  he 
reduced  to  obedience;  and  he  recovered,  in  some  degree, 
bv  this  enterprise,  his  character  of  courage,  which  had 
suffered  a  little  by  the  inactivity  of  his  reign.  ^  j,  ,306 
At  last,  the  English  and  French  courts  began 
to  think  m  earnest  of  a  lasting  peace ;  but  found  it  so 
difficult  to  adjust  their  opposite  pretensions,  that  they 
were  content  to  establish  a  truce  of  twenty-five  years  :" 
Brest  and  Cherbourg  were  restored,  the  former  to  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  the  latter  to  the  King  of  Navarre  :  both  parties 
were  left  in  possession  of  all  the  other  places  which  they 
held  at  the  time  of  concluding  the  truce :  and  to  render 
the  amitv  between  the  two  crowns  more  durable,  Richard, 
who  was  now  a  widower,  was  affianced  to  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  Charles."  This  princess  was  only  seven  years 
of  age ;  but  the  king  agreed  to  so  unequal  a  match,  chiefly 
that  he  might  fortify  hfmself  bv  this  alliance  against  the 
enterprises  of  his  uncles,  and  tlie  incurable  turbulence  as 
well  as  inconstancy  of  his  barons. 

Hie  administration  of  the  king,  though  it  was  not,  in 
this  inten-al,  sullied  by  any  unpopular  act,  except  the 
seizing  of  the  charter  of  London,"  which  was  soon  after 
restored,  tended  not  much  to  corroborate  his  authority ; 
and  his  personal  character  brought  him  into  contempt, 
even  while  his  public  government  appeared,  in  a  good 
measure,  unexceptionable.  Indolent,  profuse,  addicted 
to  low  pleasures  ;  he  spent  his  whole  time  in  fea.sting  and 
jollity,  and  dissipated,  in  idle  show,  or  in  bounties  to 
favourites  of  no  reputation,  that  revenue  which  the  people 
expected  to  see  nim  employ  in  enterjirises  directed  to 
public  honour  and  advantage.  He  forgot  his  rank  by 
admitting  all  men  to  his  familiarity :  and  he  was  nipt 
sensible  that  their  acquaintance  witli  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  was  not  able  to  impress  them  with  the  respect  which 
he  neglected  to  preserve  from  his  birth  and  station.  The 
Earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  his  half-brothers,  were 
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ttie  parliament  to  declare  any  new 
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Iiis  chief  confident^  and  favourites ;  and  ihouch  lie  never 
devoted  himself  to  tliem  with  sd  profuse  an  aHt'ctiou  as 
that  with  which  lie  had  fermerly  lieeii  attached  to  the 
Uuke  of  Ireland,  it  was  easy  for  nien  to  see,  that  every 
grace  passed  through  their  Iv.iiids,  and  that  the  king  hail 
Kndered  himself  a  nieiv  i\|ilur  lu  the  inneniment.  The 
small  refiard  which  the  imlihc  Ihhc  io  his  peisiui,  disposed 
them  to  murimirn^anist  hi>  adiiunislratiou,  and  to  receive, 
with  greedy  ears,  i  vi  r\  complaint  which  the  discontented 
or  ambitious  grandees  Miggi'stcd  to  them. 
A  D  iiir  < douctstcr  st>oii  perceived  the  advantages 

Cuiwls' o'l  W  whicli  this  dissolute  cundiict  gave  him;  and 
«sir  "'  '^'°'''  '>"^'"'-  '''■'•  '^'"''>  lesentnienl  ami  lealoiisy  on 
the  part  of  Ins  nephew  still  prevented  him 
from  acquiring  any  ascendant  over  that  prince,  he  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  his  popularity  with  the  nation,  and  to 
revenge  himself  on  those  who  ecliiised  him  in  favour  and 
autliority.  He  seldom  appeared  at  court  or  in  council : 
he  ne^er  declared  his  opinion  hut  in  order  to  disapprove 
of  the  measures  embraced  by  the  king  and  his  favourites; 
and  he  courted  the  friendship  of  every  man  whom  disaji- 
pointment  or  private  resentment  had  rendered  an  enemy 
to  the  adiuiinstration.  The  long  tiuce  with  France  was 
unpopular  with  the  English,  who  breathed  nothing  but 
wiu'  against  that  hostile  nation  ;  and  Gloucester  took  care 
to  encourage  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  prevailed  on 
this  subject.  Forgetting  the  misfortunes  which  attended 
the  English  arms  during  the  later  years  of  Edward,  he 
made  an  invidious  comparison  between  the  glories  of  that 
reign  and  the  inactivity  of  the  present,  and  he  lamented 
that  Richard  should  have  degenerated  so  much  from  the 
heroic  virtues  by  which  his  father  and  his  grandfather  were 
distinguished.  Tlie  military  men  were  inflamed  with  a 
desire  of  war,  when  they  heard  him  talk  of  the  signal  vic- 
tories formerlv  obtained,  and  of  the  easy  prey  which  might 
be  made  of  French  riches  by  the  superior  valour  of  the 
English :  the  populace  readily  embraced  the  same  senti- 
ments ;  and  all  men  exclaimed  that  this  prince,  whose 
counsels  were  so  much  neglected,  was  the  true  support  of 
English  honour,  and  alone  able  to  raise  the  nation  to  its 
former  power  and  splendour.  His  great  abilities,  his 
popular  manners,  his  iirincely  extraction,  his  immense 
riches,  his  high  office  of  constable ; '  all  these  advantages, 
not  a  little  assisted  by  his  want  of  court-favour,  gave  him  a 
mighty  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  rendered  hiin 
formidable  to  Richard  and  his  ministers. 

Froissart,'-  a  contemporary  writer,  and  very  impartial, 
but  wliose  credit  is  somewhat  impaired  by  his  want  of 
exactness  in  material  facts,  ascribes  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester more  desperate  views,  and  such  as  were  totally  in- 
compatible with  the  government  and  domestic  tranquillity 
of  the  nation.  According  to  that  historian,  he  proposed  to 
his  nephew,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  whom 
Richara  had  declared  his  successor,  to  give  him  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  tlirone,  by  the  deposition  of  a  prince 
so  unworthy  of  power  and  authority  :  and  when  Mortimer 
declined  the  project,  he  resolved  to  make  a  partition  of  the 
kingdom  between  himself,  his  two  brothers,  and  the  Earl 
of  Arundel ;  and  entirely  to  dispossess  Richard  of  the 
crown.  The  king,  it  is  said,  being  informed  of  these  de- 
signs, saw  that  either  his  own  ruin,  or  that  of  Gloucester, 
was  inevitable ;  and  he  resolved,  by  a  hasty  blow,  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  such  destructive  projects.  This  is 
certain,  that  Gloucester,  by  his  own  confession,  had  often 
affected  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  king's  nerson  and 
government ;  had  deliberated  concerning  the  lawfulness 
of  throwing  off  allegiance  to  him ;  and  liad  even  borne 
part  in  a  secret  conference,  where  his  deposition  was  pro- 
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posed,  and  talked  of,  and  determined :  •  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  ill  ink,  that  Ins  schemes  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
hiin  ii'SciKtMin  iiiiltiiig  tlicin  iiiuiicdialcly  in  excrntion.  The 
ilans.1  r,  piub.il.ly,  was  still  too  distant  to  render  a  desperate 
remedy  eutiirl\  iii  i  essary  for  the  security  of  government. 

liut'whalever  (ipinimi  we  may  liniii  nf  the  danger  arising 
from  (iloueeslrr's  euiispir.K  les,' his  aversion  to  llie  French 
truce  and  alliance  was  public  and  avowed  ;  and  that  court, 
which  had  now  a  great  influence  over  the  king,  |nislied 
him  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  by  punishing  the  traitor- 
ous designs  of  his  uncle.  The  i-esentment  against  his 
former  acts  of  violence  revived  ;  the  sense  of  his  refractory 
and  uncompliant  behaviour  was  still  recent ;  and  a  maii, 
whose  ambition  had  once  usurped  royal  authority,  and 
who  had  murdered  all  the  faithliil  servants  of  the  king, 
was  thought  capable,  on  a  favourable  onportunity,  of  re- 
newing the  same  criminal  enterprises.  Tiie  king's  precipi- 
tate temper  admitted  of  no  deliueration  :  he  ordered  Glou- 
cester to  be  unexpectedly  arrested  ;  to  be  hurried  on  board 
a  ship  which  was  lying  in  the  river ;  and  to  be  carried  over 
to  Calais,  where  alone,  by  reason  of  his  numerous  parti- 
sans, he  could  safely  be  detained  in  custody.''  The  Earls 
of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  seized  at  t1ie  same  time : 
the  malcontents,  so  suddenly  deprived  of  their  leaders, 
were  astonished  and  overawed  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  ^'cirk  in  those  measures,  together 
with  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Jvntland,  the  eldest  sons  of 
these  princes,":  bereaved  tliein  of  all  possibility  of  resistance. 

A  parliament  was  immediateh  sunmioned  ,- ,,  o 
at  Westminster ;  and  the  king  doubted  not  ''•"^'^P'- 
to  find  the  Peers,  and  still  more  the  Commons,  very  com- 
pliant with  his  will.  This  House  had,  in  a  former  parlia- 
ment, given  him  very  sensible  proofs  of  their  attach- 
ment ; ''  and  the  present  suppression  of  Gloucester's  party 
made  him  still  more  assured  of  a  favourable  election.  As 
a  further  expedient  for  that  purpose,  he  is  also  said  to  have 
employed  the  influence  of  the  sherift's ;  a  practice  which, 
though  not  unusual,  L'ave  umbrage,  but  which  the  establish- 
ed authority  of  that  assembly  rendered  afterwards  still 
more  familiar  to  the  nation.  Accordingly  the  jiarliament 
passed  whatever  acts  the  king  was  pleased  to  dictate  to' 
them  : '  they  annulled  for  ever  the  commission  which 
usurped  upon  the  royal  authority,  and  they  declared  it 
treasonable  to  attempt,  in  any  future  period,  the  revival  of 
any  similar  commission  : '  they  abrogated  all  the  acts 
which  attainted  the  king's  ministers,  and  which  that  iiM- 
liainent  who  passed  them,  and  the  whole  nation,  had 
sworn  inviolably  to  maintain ;  and  they  declared  the 
general  pardon  then  granted  to  be  invalid,  as  extorted  by 
force,  and  never  ratified  by  the  free  consent  of  the  king. 
Though  Richard,  after  he  resumed  the  government,  and 
lay  no  longer  under  constraint,  liad  voluntarily,  by  procla- 
mation, confirmed  that  general  indemnity  ;  this  circum- 
stance seemed  not,  in  their  eyes,  to  merit  any  considera- 
tion. Even  a  particular  pardon,  granted  six  years  alter  to 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  was  annulled  by  ]iarlianient,  on  pre- 
tence that  it  had  been  procured  by  surprise,  and  that  tlie 
king  was  not  then  fully  apprized  of  tlie  degree  of  guilt 
incurred  by  that  nobleman. 

The  Conimons  then  preferred  an  impeachment  against 
Fitz-Alan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  brother  to  Arun- 
del, and  accused  him  for  his  concurrence  in  procuring  the 
illegal  commission,  and  in  attainting  the  king's  ministers. 
I'he  primate  pleaded  guilty  ;  but  as  he  was  protected  by 
the  eccleMavtiial  privileges,  the  king  was  satisfied  with  a 
sentence,  wlmli  ll;llll^lled  him  the  kingdom,  and  seques- 
tered hi^  iiiiipiiniliiK  s.e  An  anneal  or  accusation  was 
presented  against  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Earls 

the  state  of  the  nation  were  vc 
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of  Ariindfl  and  Warwick,  by  the  Earls  of  Rutland,  Kent, 
lluiilin(.'doii,  Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Notlinuhani,  to«e- 
tlicr  with  tlic  Lords  Spencer  and  Scrope,  and  tluy  were 
accuse*!  of  tlie  same  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to 
the  archbishop,  as  well  as  of  their  appearance  atrainst  the 
kinp,  in  a  hostile  manner,  at  llarin};ay  park.  The  Karl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  brou"ht  to  the  bar,  wisely  confined  all 
his  defence  to  the  pleading  of  both  the  fieneral  and  par- 
ticular pardon  oftlie  king:  but  his  plea  being  overruled, 
lie  w;us  condemned  and  executed.i>  Ihe  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  wiis  also  convicted  of  high  treason,  was,  on  account 
of  his  submissive  behaviour,  pardoned  as  to  his  life,  but 
doomed  to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  No 
new  acts  of  trciison  were  imputed  to  either  of  these  noble- 
men. The  only  crimes,  for  which  they  were  condemned, 
were  the  old  attempts  against  the  crown,  which  seemed  to 
be  obliterated,  both  by  the  distance  of  time  and  by  repeat- 
ed pardons.'  The  reiisons  of  this  method  of  proceeding 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  recent  conspiracies  of 
Gloucester  seem  certain  from  his  own  confession :  but,  per- 
haps, the  king  and  his  ministry  had  not  at  that  time  in  their 
hands  any  satisfactory  proof  of  their  reality  ;  perhaps,  it 
was  difficult  to  convict  Arundel  and  Warwick  of  any  par- 
ticipation in  them  ;  perhaps,  an  inquiry  into  these  conspi- 
racies would  have  involved  in  the  guilt  some  of  those 
great  noblemen  who  now  concurred  witli  the  crown,  and 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  cover  from  all  imputation  ;  or, 
perhaps,  the  king,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  was 
indiHerent  about  maintaining  even  the  appearance  of  law 
and  pijuity,  and  was  only  solicitous  by  any  means  to  in- 
sure success  in  these  prosecutions.  This  point,  like  many 
others  in  ancient  history,  we  are  obliged  to  leave  altogether 
undetermined. 

Murder  of  the  ^  warrant  was  issued  to  the  Earl  Marshal, 
Dukeof  Glou-  governor  of  Calais,  to  bring  over  the  Uuke 
"*'"'•  of  Gloucester,  in  order  to  his  trial ;  but  the 

governor  returned  for  answer,  that  the  duke  had  died 
suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  in  that  fortress.  Nothing  could 
06  more  suspicious,  from  the  time,  than  tlie  circumstances 
of  that  prince's  death  :  it  became  immediately  the  general 
opinion,  that  he  was  murdered  by  orders  from  his  nephew: 
in  tlie  subsequent  reign,  undoubted  proofs  were  produced 
in  parliament,  that  he  had  been  suffocated  with  pillows 
by  his  keepers.k  And  it  appeared  that  the  king,  appre- 
hensive lest  the  public  trial  and  execution  of  so  popular  a 
prince,  and  so  near  a  relation,  might  prove  both  danger- 
ous and  invidious,  had  taken  this  base  method  of  gratify- 
ing, and,  as  he  fancied,  concealing,  his  revenge  upon  him. 
Both  parties,  in  their  successive  triumphs,  seem  to  have 
had  no  further  concern  than  that  of  retaliating  upon  their 
adversaries ;  and  neither  of  them  were  aware,  that  by 
imitating,  they  indirectly  justified,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  tlieir 
power,  all  the  illegal  violence  of  the  opposite  party. 

Tliis  session  concluded  with  the  creation  or  advance- 
ment of  several  peers  :  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  made  Duke 
of  Hereford  ;  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  Duke  of  Albemarle  ; 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  Duke  of  Surrey,;  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, Duke  of  Exeter  ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  Marquis  of  Dorset ;  Lord 
Spenser,  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  Ralph  Nevil,  Earl  of  West- 
nioreland ;  Thomas  Piercy,  Earl  of  Worcester  ;  William 
Scrope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire.'  The  parliament,  after  a  ses- 
sion of  twelve  days,  was  adjourned  to  Shrewsbury.  .  The 
king,  before  the  departure  of  the  members,  exacted  from 
them  an  oaih  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  establish- 
men  of  all  their  acts ;  an  oath  similar  to  that  which  had 
formerly  been  required  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his 
party,  and  which  had  already  proved  so  vain  and  fruitless. 
A.  n.  1398.  Both  king  and  parliament  met  in  the  same 
28ih  Jail.  dispositions  at  Shrewsbury.  So  anxious 
was  Richard  for  the  security  of  these  acts,  that  he  obliged 
the  Lords  and  Commons  to  swear  anew  to  them  on  the 
cross  of  Canterbury  ;  ■=>  and  he  soon  alter  procured  a  bull 
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from  the  Pope,  by  which  they  were,  as  he  imagined,  per- 
petually secured  and  established."  The  parliament,  on 
the  other  hand,  conferred  on  him  fur  life  the  duties  on 
wool,  woi>l-fells,  and  leather,  and  granted  him,  besides,  a 
subsidy  of  one-tenth  and  a  half,  and  one-fifteenth  and  a 
half.  They  also  reversed  the  attainder  of  Tresilian  and 
the  other  judges,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  present 
judges,  declared  the  answers,  for  which  these  magistrates 
had  been  impeached,  tofce  just  and  leg;d  :"  and  they  car- 
ried so  far  their  retrospect,  as  to  reverse,  on  the  petition  of 
Lord  Spenser,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  attaiiidirrjironounced 
against  the  two  Spensers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  W.v 
The  ancient  history  of  England  is  nothing  but  a  catalogue 
of  reversals  :  every  thing  is  in  fluctuation  and  movement : 
one  faction  is  continually  undoing  what  was  established 
by  another :  and  the  multiplied  oaths,  which  each  party 
exacted  for  the  security  of  the  present  acts,  betray  a  per- 
petual consciousness  of  their  instability. 

The  parliament,  before  they  were  dissolved,  elected  a 
committee  of  twelve  lords  and  six  commoners,")  whom 
they  invested  with  the  whole  power  both  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  endowed  with  full  authority  to  finish  all 
business  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Houses,  and  which 
they  had  not  had  leisure  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.'  Tliis 
was  an  unusual  concession  ;  and,  though  it  was  limited  in 
the  object,  might,  either  immediately,  or  as  a  precedent, 
have  proved  dangerous  to  the  constitution  :  but  the  cause 
of  that  extraordinary  measure  was  an  event  singular  and 
unexpected,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  |iarliament. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
heads  of  that  party,  a  misunderstanding  broke  out  among 
those  noblemen  wlio  had  joined  in  the  prosecution  ;  and 
the  king  wanted  either  authority  sufficient  to  apiiease  it, 
or  foresight  to  prevent  it.  The  Duke  of  Hereford  appear- 
ed in  parliament,  and  accused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of 
having  spoken  to  him,  in  private,  many  slanderous  words 
of  the  king,  and  of  having  imputed  to  that  prince  an  in- 
tention of  subverting  and  destroying  many  of  his  principal 
nobilitv.*  Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the 
he,  and  offered  to  prove  his  own  innocence  by  duel.  Tlie 
challenge  was  accepted  :  the  time  and  place  of  combat 
were  appointed  :  and  as  the  event  of  this  important  trial 
by  arms  might  require  the  interposition  of  legislative 
authority,  the  parliament  thought  it  more  suitable  to  dele- 
gate their  power  to  a  committee,  than  to  prolong  the 
session  beyond  the  usual  time  which  custom  and  general 
convenience  had  prescribed  to  it.' 

The  Duke  of  Hereford  was  certainly  very  little  delicate 
in  the  point  of  honour,  when  he  revealed  a  private  con- 
versation to  the  ruin  of  the  person  who  had  intrusted  him ; 
and  we  may  thence  be  more  inclined  to  believe  tlie  Duke 
of  Norfolk's  denial,  than  the  other's  asseveration.  But 
Norfolk  had  in  these  transactions  betrayed  an  equal  neg- 
lect of  honour,  which  brings  him  entirely  on  a  level  with 
his  antagonist.  Though  he  had  publicly  joined  with  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  party  in  all  the  former  acts  of 
violence  against  the  king  ;  and  his  name  stands  among  the 
appellants  Who  accused  the  Duke  of  Ireland  and  the 
other  ministers  :  yet  was  he  not  ashamed  publicly  to  im- 
peach his  former  associates  for  the  very  crimes  vvhich  he 
had  concurred  with  them  in  committing  ;  and  his  name  in- 
creases the  list  of  those  appellants  who  brought  them  to  a 
trial.  Such  were  the  principles  and  practices  of  those 
ancient  knights  and  barons  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
aristocratical  government,  and  the  reign  of  chivalry. 

The  lists  for  this  decision  of  truth  and  right  were  ap- 
pointed at  Coventry  before  the  king :  all  the  nobility  of 
England  bandied  into  parties,  and  adhered  either  to  the 
one  duke  or  the  other:  the  whole  nation  was  held  in 
suspense  witli  regard  to  the  event :  but  when  the  two 
champions  appeared  in  the  field,  accoutred  for  the  combat, 
the  king  interposed,  to  prevent  both  the  present  effusion 
of  such  noble  blood,  and  the  future  consequences  of  the 
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quarrel.  By  tlip  advice  ami  authority  of  llif  i)arliameiitar_v 
tx)niiiiissii>ners  lie  stoiiixd  the  duel ;'  and  to  show  his  iin"- 
[KU-tialitv,  he  ordereii,  l\v  tlie  same  authority,  both  the 
comhatants  to  leave  the  kingdom  ; "  assi>;iiing  one  eountrv 
for  the  plaee  of  Norfolk's  exile,  whieli  he  declared  jierin"- 
Jual ;  another  for  that  of  Hereford,  which  he  limited  to  ten 
years. 

Hereford  was  a  man  of  great  prudenee  and  mnniKiiHl  of 
temi)er;  and  he  behaved  himseirwith  so  nun  li  Milinn-M.Mi 
in  tliese  delicate  circuinstuiues,  that  the  kiHL-.  ItIihc  his 
departure,  promised  to  .-.horlen  the  term  of  ins  exile  lour 
\eiu^  ;  and  he  also  granted  him  letters  patent,  by  which 
he  Wits  empowered,  in  case  any  inheritance  shoulil  in  the 
interval  accrue  to  him,  to  enter  immediately  m  possession, 
and  to  postpone  the  doing  of  homage  till  his  return. 
Banislimtnt  of  '^'"'  weakness  and  Huctuation  of  Richard's 
litury  Dukeof  counsels  appear  no  where  more  eviiient 
llerticni.  than  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair.  No  .sooner 

had  Hereford  left  the  kingdom,  than  the  king's  jealousy  of 
the  power  and  riches  of  that  prince's  family  revived  ;  and 
he  was  sensible  that  liy  Gloticester's  death,  he  had  only 
removed  a  counteriioise  to  the  Lancastrian  interest,  whicli 
was  now  become  formidable  to  his  crown  and  kingdom. 
Ueing  informed  that  Hereford  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  uncle 
to  the  I'rench  King,  he  determined  to  prevent  the  finishing 
of  an  alliance  which  would  so  much  extend  the  interest  of 

A.  D  1.199.  his  cousin  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  he  sent 
3d  Fti).  over  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  Paris  with  a 
commission  for  that  purpose.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  which  happened  soon  after,  called  upon  him  to 
take  new  resolutions  with  regard  to  tliat  opulent  succes- 
sion. Tlie  present  duke,  in  consetjuence  of  the  king's 
patent,  desired  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  estate  and 
jurisdictions  of  his  father :  but  Richard,  afraid  of  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  a  man  whom  he  had  already  so  much 
nflendetl,  ajiplied  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and 
persuaded  tliem,  that  this  afl'air  was  but  an  appendage  to 
that  business  whicli  the  parliament  had  delegated  to  them. 
By  their  authority  he  revoked  his  letters  patent,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  tlie  estate  of  Lancaster  :  and  by  the 
same  authority  he  seized  and  tried  the  Duke's  attorney, 
who  had  procured  and  insisted  on  the  letters,  and  he  had 
Iiim  condemned  as  a  traitor,  for  faithfully  executing  that 
trust  to  his  master.*  An  extravagant  act  of  power  !  even 
though  the  king  changed,  in  favour  of  the  attorney,  the 
penalty  of  death  into  tliat  of  banishment. 

Henry,  the  new  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  acquired,  by 
his  conduct  and  abilities,  the  esteem  of  the  public;  anil 
having  served  with  distinction  against  the  uifidels  in 
Lithuania,  he  had  joined  to  his  other  praises  those  of  piety 
and  valour,  virtues  which  have  at  all  times  a  great  influ- 
ence over  mankind,  and  were,  during  those  ages,  the 
qiialities  chiefly  held  in  estimation.*  He  was  connected 
with  the  most  of  the  principal  nobility  by  blood,  alliance, 
or  friend.ship ;  and  as  the  injury  done  him  by  the  king 
might  in  its  consequences  affect  all  of  them,  he  easily 
brought  them,  by  a  sense  of  common  interest,  to  take  part 
in  his  resentment.  The  people,  who  must  have  an  object 
of  afi'ection,  who  found  nothing  in  the  king's  (lerson  which 
they  could  love  or  revere,  and  who  were  even  disgusted 
with  many  parts  of  his  conduct,!'  easily  transferifd  to 
Henry  that  atUichment,  which  the  death  "of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  had  left  without  any  fixed  direction.  His 
misfortunes  were  lamented  ;  the  injustice  which  he  had 
suffered  was  complained  of;  and  all  men  turned  their 
eyes  towards  him,  as  the  only  person  that  could  retrieve  the 
lost  honour  of  the  nation,  or  redress  the  sujiposcd  abuses 
in  the  government. 

iieiiirnor  While  such  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
lifiiry.  people,  Richard  had  the  imprudence  to  em- 
bark for  Ireland,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  the  presumptive  heir  of 
the  crown,  who  had  lately  been  slain  in  a  skirmish  by  the 
natives ;  and  he  thereby  feft  the  kingdom  of  I^ngland  open 
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to  the  attempts  of  his  provoked  and  ambi-       . ,  ,  , 

'     11  II-         .  w     .        -I'll  July. 

tious  enemy.     Henry,  embarking  at  Nantz 

with  a  ret  inue  of  sixty  persons,  among  whom  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  young  I'^arl  of  Anindel, 
nephew  to  that  prelate,  landed  at Itavenspurin  Yorkshire; 
and  was  immediately  joined  by  the  Karls  of  Northumber- 
laiul  and  \\  estmoieland,  two  of  the  most  iioteiit  barons 
111  i:iigl.,i,.l.  Here  he  look  a. solemn  oath,  that  he  had  no 
■  ill.  1  |iiM|ioM-  III  tins  HI'  iiMoii,  than  to  recover  the  duchy 
ol  J.:im  ;isti  r,  uii|iisll\  detauieil  lioni  him;  and  he  inviteil 
all  Ins  liieiids  in  Kiiglaiid,  and  all  lovers  of  their  country, 
to  second  hini  in  this  reasonable  and  moderate  pretension. 
Every  jilace  was  in  commotion  ;  the  malcontents  in  all 
quarters  flew  to  arms :  London  discovered  the  strongest 
symptoms  of  its  disposition  to  mutiny  and  rebellion  :  and 
Henry's  army,  increasing  on  every  day's  march,  soon 
amounted  to  the  number  of  130,000  combatants. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Y'ork  was  left  guardian  of  General  insur- 
the  realm ;  a  place  to  which  his  birth  entitled  lectiou. 
him,  but  which  both  his  slender  abilities, and  his  natural 
connexions  with  tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster,  rendered  him 
utterly  incapable  of  tilling  in  such  a  dangerous  emergency. 
Such  of  the  chief  nobility  as  were  attached  to  the  crown, 
and  could  either  have  seconded  the  guardian's  good  in- 
tentions, or  have  overawed  his  infidelity,  had  attended  the 
king  into  Ireland ;  and  the  efforts  of  Richard's  friends 
were  every  where  more  feeble  than  those  of  his  enem'ies. 
The  Duke  of  Y'ork,  however,  appointed  the  rendezvous  of 
his  forces  at  St.  Albans,  and  soon  assembled  an  army  of 
40,000  men  ;  but  found  them  entirely  destitute  of  zeal 
and  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  ana  more  inclined  to 
join  the  party  of  the  rebels.  He  hearkened  therefore  very 
readily  to  a  message  fi'om  Henry,  who  entreated  him  not 
to  oppose  a  loyal  and  humble  supplicant  in  the  recovery 
of  his  legal  patrimony;  and  the  guardian  even  declared 
publicly  that  he  would  second  his  nephew  in  so  reasonable 
a  request.  His  army  embraced  with  acclamations  the 
same  measures;  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  reinforced 
by  them,  was  now  entirely  master  of  the  kingdom.  He 
hastened  to  Bristol,  in  which  some  of  the  king's  niiiiLsters 
had  thrown  themselves ;  and  soon  obliging  that  place  to 
suiTender,  he  yielded  to  the  popular  -wishes,  and  without 
giving  them  a  trial,  ordered  the  Earl  of  ^^'iltshire,  Sir  John 
Bussey,  and  Sir  Henry  Green,  whom  he  there  took  prison- 
ers, to  be  led  to  immediate  execution. 

The  king,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  invasion  and  in- 
surrection, hastened  over  from  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
Milford  Haven  with  a  body  of  20,000  men  :  but  even  this 
army,  so  much  inferior  to  the  enemy,  was  either  overawed 
by  the  general  combination  of  the  kingdom,  or  seized  with 
the  same  spirit  of  disafl'ection ;  and  they  gradually  de- 
serted him,  till  he  found  that  he  had  not  above  GOOO  men 
who  followed  his  standard.  It  appeared,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  retire  secretly  from  this  small  body,  which 
serveti  only  to  expose  him  to  danger  :  and  he  fled  to  the 
isle  of  Anglesea,  where  he  purposed  to  embark  either  for 
Ireland  or  France,  and  there  await  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunities which  the  return  of  his  subjects  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
or  their  future  discontents  against  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
would  probably  aflbrd  him.  Henry,  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger, sent  to  him  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  with  the 
strongest  professions  of  loyalty  and  submission;  and  that 
nobleman,  by  treachery  and  false  oaths,  made  himself 
master  of  the  king's  person,  and  carried  him  to  his  enemy 
at  Flint  Castle.  Richard  was  conducted  to 
London  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  *  '"' ' 
there  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  mutinous  po- 
pulace. It  is  pretended  thatthe  Recorder  met  him  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  name  of  the  city,  entreated  him,  for  the 
|)ulilic  safety,  to  put  Richard  to  death,  with  all  his  adhe- 
rents who  were  prisoners  ;^  but  the  duke  prudently  de- 
termined to  make  manv  others  participate  iiiliis guilt, before 
he  would  proceed  to  thoseextremities.  I'orthis  purpo.se,lie 
issued  writs  of  election  in  the  king's  name,  and  appointed 
the  immediate  meeting  of  a  parliament  at  Westminster. 
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Such  of  the  peers  as  were  most  devoted  to  tlie  king, 
w<  re  eiltier  Hed  or  imprisoned  ;  and  no  opporient<i,  even 
inionc  (he  barons,  dared  to  appear  aL-alTist  Henry,  amidst 
lliat  scene  of  outrace  and  violrrice,  wliirh  cciinnionly  at- 
K mis  revolutions,  especially  in  l',ni;hind  ilnrnij;  tlio.se  tiir- 
liulei:t  ages.  It  is  also  easy  to  imagine,  that  a  House  of 
Couinions,  elected  during  tliis  universal  ferment,  and  tins 
trnunph  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  would  be  extremely 
iiiulied  to  that  cause,  and  ready  to  second  every  sugges- 
iion  'if  their  leaders.  That  order,  being  as  yet  of  too  little 
ivci^lit  to  stem  the  torrent,  was  always  carried  along  with 
It,  and  served  only  to  intTease  the  violence,  which  the  pub- 
lie  interest  recpiiriil  it  sliould  endeavour  to  control.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  therefore,  sensible  that 
\Z''k'm  °'  '"^  should  be  entirely  ma.ster,  began  to  carry 
his  views  to  the  crown  itself ;  and  he  deliber- 
ated with  his  partisans  concerning  the  most  proper  means 
of  eHecting  his  daring  purpose.  He  first  extorted  a  resig- 
nation from  Richard ; »  but  as  he  knew  that  this  deed 
would  plainly  appear  the  result  of  force  and  fear,  he  also 
purposed,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the 

"  '  '''  ■  precedent  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  to 
have  him  solemnly  deposed  in  parliament,  for  his  pre- 
tended tyranny  and  misconduct.  A  charge,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  articles,  was  accordingly  drawn  up  against  him, 
and  presented  to  tliat  assembly .b 

If  we  examine  these  articles,  which  are  expressed  with 
extreme  acrimony  against  Richard,  we  shall  find  that,  ex- 
cept some  rash  speeches  which  are  miputed  to  him,'^  and  of 
whose  reality,  as  they  are  said  to  have  passed  in  private 
conversation,  we  may  reasonably  entertain  some  doubt ; 
the  chief  amount  of  the  charge  is  contained  in  his  violent 
conduct  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  reign,  and  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  two  principal  heads.  The  first  and 
most  considerable  is  the  revenge  which  he  took  on  the 
princes  and  great  barons,  who  had  formerly  usurped,  and 
still  persevered  in  controlling  and  threatening  his  autho- 
rity ;  the  second  is  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  general 
privileges  of  his  people.  But  the  former,  however  irregular 
in  many  of  its  circumstances,  was  fully  supported  by  au- 
thority of  parliament,  and  was  but  a  copy  of  the  violence 
which  the  princes  and  barons  themselves,  during  their 
former  triumph,  had  exercised  against  him  and  his  party. 
The  detention  of  Lancaster's  estate  was,  properly  speaking, 
a  revocation,  bv  parliamentary  authority,  of  a  grace  wliich 
the  king  himself  nad  formerly  granted  him.  The  murder 
of  Gloucester  (for  the  secret  execution,  however  merited, 
of  that  prince  certainly  desen-es  this  appellation)  was  a 
private  deed,  formed  not  any  precedent,  and  implied 
not  any  usurped  or  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown,  which 
could  justly  give  umbrage  to  the  people.  It  really  pro- 
ceeded from  a  defect  of  power  in  the  king,  rather 
than  from  his  ambition ;  and  proves,  that  instead  of 
being  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  he  possessed  not 
even  tlie  authority  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws. 

Concerning  the  second  head  of  accusation,  as  it  mostly 
consists  of  general  facts,  was  framed  by  Richard's  inveter- 
ate enemies,  and  was  never  allowed  to  be  answered  by 
him  or  his  friends,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  judgment. 
The  greater  part  of  these  grievances,  imputed  to  Richard, 
seems  to  be  the  exertion  of  arbitrary  prerogatives ;  such 
as  the  dispensing  power,''  levying  purveyance,*  employing 
the  marshal's  court,''  extorting  loans,!?  granting  protections 
from  law-suits ; ''  prerogatives  which,  though  often  com- 
plained of,  had  often  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors, 
and  still  continued  to  be  so  by  his  successors.  But 
whether  his  irregular  acts  of  tliis  kind  were  more  frequent, 


rharge  Ifiem  icith ,. 


purliamciit  ill  lit.-  ..  > 
taxes,  anirm  iinltii.ii 

k  To  show  ho\\  Lil 
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the  continuance  of  sheriffs  tor  more  than  one  year  ;  but  the  inconvenieni 
or  changes  having  afterwards  appeared  from  experience,  tlie  Commons, 


and  injudicious,  and  violent,  than  usual,  or  were  only  laid 
hold  of  and  exaggerated  by  the  factions  to  whicli  the 
weakness  of  his  reign  had  given  birth,  we  are  not  able,  at 
this  distance,  to  determine  with  certainty.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  circumstance  in  which  his  conduct  is  visibly 
diflcrent  from  thatof  his  grandfather  ;  he  is  not  accused  of 
having  imposed  one  arbitrary  tax,  witliout  consent  of  par- 
liament, during  his  whole  reign  :'  scarcely  a  year  passed 
during  the  reign  of  Kdward,  which  was  free  from  com- 
plaints with  regard  to  tliis  dangerous  exertion  of  autho- 
rity. But  perhaps  tile  ascendant  which  Kdward  had  ac- 
(|uired  over  the  people,  together  with  his  great  pnidence, 
enabled  him  to  make  a  use  very  advantageous  to  his  sul)- 
jectsof  this  and  other  arbitrary  prerogiitives,  and  rendered 
them  a  smaller  grievance  -in  his  bands,  than  a  less  absolute 
authority  in  those  of  his  grandson.  This  is  a  point  which 
it  woula  be  rash  for  us  to  decide  positively  on  either  side ; 
hut  it  is  certain,  tliat  a  charge,  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  assented  to  by  a  parliament  situated  in 
those  circumstances,  forms  no  manner  of  presumption 
with  regard  to  the  unusual  irregularity  or  violence  of  the 
king's  conduct  in  this  particular.'' 

When  the  charge  against  Richard  was  presented  to  the 
parliament,  though  it  was  liable  almost  in  every  article  to 
objections,  it  was  not  canvassed,  nor  examined,  nor  dis- 
puted in  either  House,  and  seemed  to  be  received  with 
universal  approbation.  One  man  alone,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  had  the  courage,  amidst  this  general  disloyalty 
and  violence,  to  appear  in  defence  of  his  unhappy  master, 
and  to  plead  his  cause  against  all  the  power  of  the  pre- 
vailing party.  Though  some  topics  employed  by  that 
virtuous  prelate  may  seem  to  favour  too  much  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  and  to  make  too  large  a  sacrifice  of 
the  riglits  of  mankind,  he  was  naturally  pushed  into  that 
extreme  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  present  licentious  fac- 
tions ;  and  such  intrepidity,  as  well  as  disinterestedness 
of  behaviour,  proves,  that  whatever  his  speculative  princi- 
ples were,  his  heart  was  elevated  far  above  the  meanness 
and  abject  submission  of  a  slave.  He  represented  to  the 
parliament,  that  all  the  abuses  of  government  which  could 
justly  be  imputed  to  Richard,  instead  of  amounting  to 
tyranny,  were  merely  the  result  of  error,  youth,  or  mis- 
guided counsel,  and  admitted  of  a  remedy,  more  easy  and 
salutary  than  a  total  subversion  of  the  constitution.  That 
even  Had  they  been  much  more  violent  and  dangerous 
than  they  really  were,  they  had  chiefly  proceeded  from 
former  examples  of  resistance,  which,  making  the  prince 
sensible  of  his  precarious  situation,  had  obliged  hira  to 
establish  his  throne  by  irregular  and  arbitrary  expedients. 
That  a  rebellious  disposition  in  subjects  was  the  principal 
cause  of  tyranny  in  kings :  laws  could  never  secure  the 
subject,  which  did  not  give  security  to  the  sovereign  :  and 
if  the  maxim  of  inviolable  loyalty,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  English  government,  were  once  rejected,  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  instead  of 
being  fortified  by  that  licentiousness,  would  thereby  lose 
the  surest  foundation  of  their  force  and  stability.  That 
the  parliamentary  deposition  of  Edward  II.  far  from  mak- 
ing a  precedent  which  could  control  this  maxim,  was  only 
an  example  of  successful  violence  ;  and  it  was  sufficiently 
to  be  lamented,  that  crimes  were  so  often  committed  in 
the  world,  without  establishing  principles  which  might 
justify  and  authorize  them.  That  even  that  precedent, 
false  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  could  never  warrant  the 
present  excesses,  which  were  so  much  greater,  and  which 
would  entail  distraction  and  misery  on  the  nation  to  the 
latest  posterity.  That  the  succession,  at  least,  of  the  crown, 
was  then  preserved  inviolate :  the  lineal  heir  was  placed 


>n  of  other  Uisaureeable  cirtunislances  which  attended  it.    See  CottiiD,  p, 

.Wl.    It  was  ceilainlv  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  the  dispensing  po. 

the  king  to  continue  the  sheiiflFs  after  he  round  that  that  practice 
acceptable  to  his  subjects,  and  had  been  applied  for  b,"       " 
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adean  article  ofVhfifi|e  against  Kim  by  the  present  par- 


liament. See  art.  18.  Walsingham,  speaking  ot  a  period  early  in  Kichard  s 
minority,  says,  Bvt  vhat  da  acts  of  parliament  itffnijn,  allien  after  they  are 
made  they  take  no  effect  ;  since  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  fsrivy  cotmcit, 
lakes  upon  him  to  alter,  or  ti;hotly  set  aside,  all  these  things  which  by  general 
consent  had  been  ordained  in  parliament?  If  Richard  therefore  exercised 
the  dispensing  power,  he  was  warranted  by  the  examples  of  bis  iincle-s  and 
grandfather,  and  indeed  of  all  his  predecessors  trom  the  time  of  llcury 
III.  inclusive. 
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oil  the  throne :  and  the  people  liad  an  opportunity,  hy 
tlieir  lejpil  obedience  to  liim,  of  making  atonement  for  tlic 
violence  which  they  had  committed  ajjainst  his  predecessor. 
That  a  <lescendaiu  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Lancaster,  liad  been  declared 
in  parliament  successor  to  the  crown  :  he  liad  left  pos- 
terity ;  and  their  title,  however  it  misrht  be  overpowered 
by  present  force  and  faction,  could  never  be  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  That  if  the  tmlnilent  dis- 
position alone  of  the  nation  had  overlunuil  the  well- 
established  throne  of  so  i;ood  a  prince  as  Kiclianl ;  what 
bloody  commotions  must  ensue,  when  the  same  cause  w;is 
united  to  the  motive  of  restoring  the  leiral  and  undoubted 
heir  to  his  authority  !  That  the  new  t'ovemment,  intended 
to  be  established,  would  stand  on  no  principle  ;  and  would 
scarcely  retain  any  jiretence  by  whicii  it  coulil  <  liiilleiiire 
the  obedience  of  men  of  sense  and  virtue.  That  the  claim 
of  lineal  descent  was  so  gross  as  scarcely  to  deceive  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  populace :  conquest  could  never  be 
pleaded  by  a  rebel  against  his  sovereign  :  the  consent  of 
the  jieople  had  no  authority  in  a  monarchy  not  derived 
from  consent,  but  established  by  hereditary  right ;  and 
however  the  nation  might  be  justified  in  deposing  the  mis- 
guided Richard,  it  could  never  have  any  reason  for  setting 
aside  his  lawful  heir  and  successor,  who  was  plainly  inno- 
cent. And  that  tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster  would  give  them 
but  a  bad  specimen  of  the  legal  moderation  which  might 
be  expected  from  his  future  government,  if  he  added  to 
the  crime  of  his  p;ist  rebellion,  the  guilt  of  excluding  the 
family,  which,  both  by  right  of  blood,  and  hy  dechiration 
of  parliament,  would,  in  case  of  Richard's  demise,  or 
voluntary  resignation,  have  been  received  as  the  undoubt- 
ed heirs  of  the  monarchy.' 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  event,  compared  to  those 
which  attended  the  late  revolution  in  1688,  show  the 
dift'erence  between  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  delibe- 
rately vindicating  its  established  privileges,  and  a  turbu- 
lent and  barbarous  aristocracy,  plunging  headlong  from 
the  extremes  of  one  faction  into  those  of  another.  Tliis 
noble  freedom  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  instead  of  being 
applauded,  was  not  so  mucn  as  tolerated  :  he  was  imme- 
diately arrested  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  No  further 
debate  was  attempted  :  thirty-three  long  articles  of  charge 
were,  in  one  meeting,  voted  against  Richard ;  and  voted 
unanimously  by  the  same  peers  and  prelates  who,  a  little 
before,  had  voluntarily  and  unanimously  authorized  those 
very  acts  of  violence  of  which  they  now  complained.  That 
prince  was  deposed  by  the  suffrages  of  both  Houses ;  and 
the  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
stepped  forth,  and  having  crossed  himself  on  the  forehead 
and  on  the  breast,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Christ,"" 
he  pronounced  these  words,  which  we  shall  give  in  the 
original  language,  because  of  their  singularity : 

Jn  the  name  nf  Fiidhcr,  Sun,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  Henry 
of  lAincmter  challeiipe  this  rewi/ie  nf  Ynpltmde,  and  the 
crtrwn,  with  all  the  mcmhres,  and  the  iippurtrnnnccs ;  uts  I 
that  inn  descendit  hi/  riiiht  line  of  tht-  blodr,  aiming;  fro 
the  pude  King  Henri/  tlierde,  anil  throfie  that  riiiht  that 
(jmt  of  his  firuce  hath  sent  me,  with  hetpe  of  h/n,  and  of 
my  frendes  to  recover  it ;  the  which  rewme  was  in  poi/nt  to 
be  ondinie  by  defuut  of  governance,  and  onduying  of  the 
glide  luwcs." 

In  order  to  understand  this  speech,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  there  was  a  silly  story,  received  among  some  of  the 
lowest  vulgar,  that  F.dmond,  I'arl  of  Lancaster,  son  of 
Henrv  III.  was  really  the  elder  brother  of  Ldward  I.; 
but  that  by  reason  of  some  deformity  in  his  person,  he 
had  been  postponed  in  the  succession,  and  his  younger 
brother  imposed  on  the  nation  in  his  stead.  As  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Lancaster  inherited  from  Edmond  by  his 
motlier,  this  genealogy  made  him  the  true  heir  of  the 
monarchy ;  and  it  is  therefore  insinuated  in  Henry's 
speech  :  but  the  absurdity  was  too  gross  to  be  openly 
avowed  either  by  him  or  by  the  parliament.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  his  right  of  conquest ;  he  was  a 
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subject  who  rebelled  against  his  sovereign  :  he  entered  the 
kingdom  with  a  retinue  of  no  more  than  sixty  persons : 
he  could  not  therefore  be  the  conqueror  of  England  ;  and 
this  right  is  accordingly  insinuated,  not  avowed.  Still 
there  is  a  third  claim  derived  from  his  merits  in  saving 
the  nation  from  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  this  claim 
is  also  insinuated  :  but  as  it  seemed,  by  its  nature,  better 
calculated  as  a  reason  for  his  being  elected  king  by  a  free 
choice,  than  for  giving  him  an  immediate  right  of  nosses- 
sion,  he  duret  not  speak  openly  even  on  this  heaa ;  and 
to  obviate  any  notion  of  election,  he  challenges  the  crown 
;is  his  due,  either  by  accpiisition  or  inheritance.  The  whole 
forms  such  a  piece  of  jargon  and  nonsense,  as  is  almost 
without  example  :  no  objection,  however,  was  made  to  it 
in  parliament :  the  unanimous  voice  of  Lords  and  Coin- 
moTis  placed  Henry  on  the  throne:  he  became  king,  no- 
body could  tell  how  or  wherefore :  the  title  of  the  house 
of  March,  formerly  recognized  by  parliament,  was  neither 
inralidated  nor  repealed  ;  hut  passed  over  in  total  silence : 
and  as  a  concern  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  seems  to 
have  had  no  hand  in  this  revolution,  their  right  to  dispose 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  all  their  other  privileges, 
was  left  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  lieiore.  But 
Henry  having,  wlien  he  claimed  the  crown,  dropped  some 
obscure  hint  concerning  conquest,  which,  it  was  thought, 
might  endanger  these  privileges,  he  soon  after  made  a 
public  declaration,  that  he  did  not  thereby  intend  to  de- 
prive any  one  of  his  franchises  or  liberties :"  which  was 
the  only  circumstance,  where  we  shall  find  meaning  or 
common  sense,  in  all  these  transactions. 

The  subsequent  events  discover  the  same  headlong  vio- 
lence of  conduct,  and  the  same  rude  notions  of  civil  go- 
vernment.   The  deposition  of  Richard  dis-       a  k  o  i 
solved  the  parliament :  it  was  necessary  to  °  ' 

summon  a  new  one :  and  Henry,  in  six  days  after,  called 
together,  without  any  new  election,  the  same  members ; 
and  this  assembly  he  denominated  a  new  parliament. 
They  were  employed  in  the  usual  task  of  reversing  every 
deed  of  the  opposite  party.  All  the  acts  of  the  last  par- 
liament of  Richard,  which  had  been  confirmed  by  trieir 
oaths,  and  by  a  papal  bull,  were  abrogated  :  all  the  acts 
which  had  passed  in  the  parliament  where  Gloucester 
prevailed,  which  had  also  been  confirmed  by  their  oaths, 
out  which  had  been  abrogated  by  Richard,  were  anew 
established  :p  the  answers  of  Tresilian,  and  the  other  judges, 
which  a  parliament  had  annulled,  but  which  a  new  par- 
liament and  new  judges  had  approved,  here  received  a 
second  condemnation.  The  peers,  who  had  accused  Glou- 
cester, Anindel,  and  Wanvick,  and  who  had  received 
higher  titles  for  that  piece  of  service,  were  all  of  them  de- 
gnided  from  their  new  dignities  :  even  the  practice  of  pro- 
secuting appeals  in  parliament,  whicli  bore  the  air  of  a 
violent  confederacy  against  an  individual,  nithcr  than  of 
a  legal  indictment,  was  wholly  abolished  ;  and  trials  were 
restored  to  the  course  of  common  law.i  Tlie  natural  effect 
of  this  conduct  was  to  render  the  people  giddy  with  such 
rapid  and  perpetual  changes,  and  to  make  them  lose  all 
notions  of  right  and  ^vrong  in  the  measures  of  government. 

The   Earl  of   Northumberland    made   a      <io  j  o  t 
motion,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  with  reg.ard 
to   the    unhappy   prince  whom   they  had   deposed.     He 
asked  them,  what  advice  they  would  give  the  king  for  the 
future  treatment  of  him ;  since   Henry  was  resolved  to 
spare  his  life.    They  unanimously  replied,  that  he  should 
be  imprisoned  under  a  secure  guard,  in  some  secret  place, 
and  .'■hould   be  deprived  of  all  commerce  with  any  of  his 
friends  or  partisans.    It  w;is  easy  to  foresee,  that  he  would 
not  long  remain  alive  in  the  hands  of  such  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  enemies.     Historians  differ  with      Murder  of 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  mur-        ''"  '"'"''• 
dered.     It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Sir  Piers 
Exton,  and  others  of  his  guards,  lell  upon  him  in  the 
castle  of  I'omfret,  where  he  was  confined,  and  despatched 
him  with  their  halberts.    Hut  it  is  more  probable,  that  he 
was  starved  to  death  in  jirison  ;  and  after  all  sustenance 
was  denied  him,  he  prolonged  his  unhappy  life,  it  is  said, 
for  a  fortnight,  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  miseries. 
This  account  is  more  consistent  with  the  story,  that  his 
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liody  was  exposed  in  public,  and  that  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence were  oliser\ed  upon  it.  He  died  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-tliird  of  his  reign.  He  left 
lo  posterity,  cillier  legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

All  the  writers  who  have  transmitted  to  us 
lluch.r.cifr.  j,^^  iiisiory  of  Richard,  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  I-incastrian  princes ;  and  candour  requires,  that 
we  should  not  give  entire  credit  to  the  reproaches  which 
tluv  have  thrown  upon  his  memory.  Bui,  after  making 
all  pro|i€r  allowances,  he  still  appears  to  have  been  a  weak 
prince,  and  unfit  for  government,  less  for  want  of  natural 
part-i  and  capacity,  than  of  solid  judgment  and  a  good 
ediiralion.  He  was  violent  in  his  temper;  profuse  in  his 
expense;  fond  of  idle  show  and  magnificence;  devoted  to 
favourites ;  and  addicted  to  pleasure :  passions,  all  of 
them,  tlie  most  inconsistent  with  a  prudent  economy, 
and  consequently  dangerous  in  a  limited  and  mixed 
;oviriinient.  Hail  he  possessed  the  talents  of  gaining,  and 
Ntill  more  those  of  overawing,  his  great  barons,  he  might 
have  escaped  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  and  been 
allowed  to  carrv  much  furtlier  his  oppressions  over  the 
people,  if  he  reallv  w;is  guilty  of  any,  without  their  daring 
10  rebel,  or  even  to  murmur  against  him.  But  when  the 
gr.Hidees  were  tempted,  by  his  want  of  prudence  and  of 
vigour,  to  resist  his  authority,  and  execute  the  most  violent 
eiitirprises  upon  him,  he  was  naturally  led  to  seek  an 
opportunity  of  retiiliation ;  justice  was  neglected ;  the 
\\\Ks  of  the  chief  nobility  were  sacrificed ;  and  all  these 
enormities  seem  to  have  proceeded  less  from  a  settled 
design  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  than  from  the  inso- 
lence of  victory,  and  the  necessities  of  the  king's  situation. 
The  manners,  indeed,  of  the  age  were  the  chief  source  of 
such  violence  :  laws,  which  were  feebly  executed  in  peace- 
able times,  lost  all  their  authority  during  public  coni-ul- 
sions :  both  parties  were  alike  guilty  ;  or  if  any  dift'erence 
mav  he  remarked  between  them,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  being  more  legal,  was  commonly 
carried,  when  it  prevailed,  to  less  desperate  extremities 
than  was  that  of  the  aristocracy. 

On  comparing  the  conduct  and  events  of  this  reign  with 
those  of  tne  preceding,  we  shall  find  equal  reason  to 
admire  Edward,  and  to  blame  Richard ;  but  the  circum- 
stance of  opposition,  surely,  will  not  lie  in  the  strict  reg-ard 
paid  by  the  former  to  national  privileges,  and  the  neglect 
of  them  bv  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  the  prince  of 
small  abilities,  as  he  felt  his  want  of  power,  seems  to  have 
l>ccn  more  moderate  in  this  respect  than  the  other.  Every 
paihament  assembled  during  tne  reign  of  Edward,  remon- 
strates against  the  exertion  of  some  arbitrary  prerogative 
or  oiher :  we  hear  not  any  complaints  of  that  kind  during 
the  reign  of  Richard,  till  the  assembling  of  his  last  jiar- 
liament,  which  was  summoned  by  his  inveterate  enemies, 
which  dethroned  him,  which  framed  their  complaints 
during  the  time  of  the  most  fiirious  convulsions,  and 
whose  testimony  must  therefore  have,  on  that  account, 
much  less  authoritv  with  every  equitable  judge.'  Both 
thf  se  princes  experienced  the  encroachments  of  the  great 
upon  their  authority.  Edward,  reduced  to  necessities, 
was  obliged  to  make  an  express  bargain  with  his  parlia- 
ment, and  to  sell  some  of  his  prerogatives  for  present 
supply ;  but  as  they  were  acquainted  with  his  genius  and 
capacity,  they  ventured  not  to  demand  any  exorbitant 
concessions,  or  such  as  were  incompatible  with  regal  and 
sovereign  power :  the  weakness  of  Richard  tempted  the 
parliament  to  extort  a  commission,  which,  in  a  manner, 
dethroned  the  prince,  and  transferred  the  sceptre  into  the 
hands  of  the  nobilitv.  The  events  of  these  encroachments 
were  also  suitable  to  the  character  of  each.  Edward  had 
no  sooner  gotten  the  supply,  than  he  departed  fi-om  the  en- 
gagements which  had  induced  the  parliament  to  grant  it ; 
he  openly  told  his  people,  that  he  had  but  dissembled  with 

r  Perus«.  in  this  view,  the  abridgmeDt  of  the  recoids,  by  Sir  Robert 

Colton,  ftiirins  thes*  two  reipns. 

^  I  ht  tollowins  pftssaee  in  Cotton's  AbridgmentM}.  196,  shows  n  strange 

iitice  apiioat  the  church  and  church-men:  7%e  C&mmam  a/tera^irJt 

■  I- ::  into  the  partiamfiu,  and  njaUng  thtir  prote-ttaiion,  sAotred.  that /<'r 

'  ff«9d  Ttdrtti  ahotit  the  king't  peTton^inhitkcusekoId^inaU  hit  eottrtt, 

'  t\jmarntaintrt  in  ezerycMtHty,  mid purzeyifTS,  the  Commims^cTf  daily 

!  ''  ' 'i,  and  nothing  defended  affatnst  the emmy,  and  that  it  shtnitd thortii/  de- 

■  tht  ktnfi,  andundo  the  stale.     Wherefore,  in  the  tame  gotemment  they 


entirely  require  redreis.  Jl'herevpan  the  king  appointed  sundry  huhops,  lords, 
and  noilet,  to  sit  in  privy-council  ahout  the'e  matters:  lohf,  since  that  they 
must  hegim  at  the  head,  and  go  at  the  request  of  the  Commotu,  they,  in  the 


them  when  he  seemed  to  make  them  these  concessions ; 
and  he  resumed  and  retained  all  his  prerogatives,  liut 
Richard,  because  he  was  detected  in  consulting  and  de- 
liberating with  the  judges  on  the  lawfulness  of  restoring 
the  constitution,  found  his  barons  immediately  in  arms 
against  htm  ;  w;ls  dejirived  of  his  liberty  ;  saw  liis  favour- 
ites, his  ministers,  his  tutor,  butchered  before  his  face,  or 
banished  and  attainted ;  ami  was  obliged  to  give  wav  to  all 
this  violence.  There  cannot  be  a  more  remarkable  con- 
trast between  the  fortunes  of  two  princes ;  it  were  happy 
for  society,  did  this  contrast  always  depend  on  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  measures  which  men  embrace ;  and  not 
radier  on  the  different  degrees  of  prudence  and  vigour 
with  which  those  measures  are  supported. 

There  was  a  sensible  decay  of  ecclesias-  iMisreilnneous 
tical  authoritv  during  this  period.  The  dis-  iransacciniis  dur- 
gust  which  the  laity  had  received  from  the  '"*  '" '"''°' 
numerous  usurpations  both  of  the  court  of  Rome  and  of 
their  own  dergv,  had  very  much  weaned  the  kingtlom  from 
superstition ;  and  strong  symptoms  appeared,  from  time 
to  time,  of  a  general  desire  to  shake  ofl'  tlie  bondage  of 
the  Romish  church.  In  the  committee  of  eighteen,  to 
whom  Richard's  last  parliament  delegated  their  whole 
power,  there  is  not  the  name  of  one  ecclesiastic  to  be 
found  :  a  neglect  which  is  almost  without  example,  while 
the  Catholic  religion  subsisted  in  England.' 

The  aversion  entenained  against  the  established  church 
soon  found  principles  and  tenets  and  reasonings,  bv  which 
it  could  justify  and  support  itself.  John  NVictliffe,  a 
secular  priest,  educated  at  Oxford,  began  in  the  latter  end 
of  Edward  III.  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  reformation  by 
his  discourses,  sermons,  and  writings ;  and  he  made  many 
disciples  among  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  and  learning-,  and  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  person  in  Eurone  that  publicly 
called  in  question  those  principles  which  liad  universally 
passed  for  certain  and  undisputed  during  so  many  ages. 
Wicklifte  himself,  as  well  as  his  disciples,  who  received 
the  name  of  WickliiBtes,  or  Lollards,  was  distinguished 
by  a  great  austeritv  of  life  and  manners ;  a  circumstance 
common  to  almost  all  those  who  dogmatize  in  any  new 
way  ;  both  because  men  who  draw  to  them  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  odium  of  great 
multitudes,  are  obliged  to  be  very  guarded  in  their  con- 
duct, and  because  few  who  have  a  strong  propensity  to 
pleasure  or  business,  will  enter  upon  so  difficult  and  labo- 
rious an  undertaking.  The  doctrines  of  Wicklifl'e,  being 
derived  from  his  search  into  the  Scriptures  and  into  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  which 
were  propagated  bv  the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
he  only  carried  some  of  them  further  than  was  done  by 
the  more  sober  part  of  these  reformers.  He  denied  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  the  supremacy  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  merit  of  monastic  vows :  he  maintained, 
that  the  Scriptures  were  the  sole  rule  of  faith ;  that  the 
church  was  dependent  on  the  state,  and  should  be  reformed 
by  it ;  that  the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no  estates ;  that  the 
begging  friars  were  a  nuisance,  and  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
ported ;'  that  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
hurtful  to  true  piety  :  he  asserted,  that  oaths  were  unlaw- 
ful, that  dominion  Was  founded  in  grace,  that  every  thing 
was  subject  to  fate  and  destiny,  and  that  all  men  were  pre- 
ordained either  to  eternal  salvation  or  reprobation."  From 
the  whole  of  his  doctrines,  Wickliffe  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  tinctured  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  have  been 
tliereby  the  better  qualified  to  oppose  a  church,  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  superstition. 

The  propagation  of  these  principles  gave  great  alarm  to 
the  clergy ;  and  a  bull  was  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
for  taking  Wickliffe  into  custody,  and  examining  into  the 
scope  of  his  opinions."    Courtenev,  Bishop  of  London, 

presence  of  the  king,  charged  hit  ecmfestor  not  to  come  into  the  court  iul  tspnn 
the  four  irincipal  jesticali.  We  should  lilile  expert  that  a  popish  pm-y- 
coiincil  in  order  to  pre<«r\-e  the  kinc's  morals,  should  order  his  confessor  to 
be  kept' at  a  distance  from  hiin.  J  his  incident  happened  in  the  minontjr  of 
Richard.  As  the  popes  had  for  a  ion;  lime  resided  at  Avignon,  and  the 
maiorilv  of  the  sacred  colleee  were  Frenchmen,  this  circuinstance  naturally 
increased  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  the  papal  power  :  but  the  prejudice 
against  the  English  clergy  cannot  be  accounted  tor  from  that  cause. 

t  Walsingham,  p.  191.  208.  £83,  28».  Spellman,  Concil.  vol.  ii.  p.  630 
Knyshton,  p.  £6^7.  ,  ■   ,-l  «     _*   , 

u  Harpslield,  p.  668.  673,  674.    V  aldens.tom.  1.  lib.  3.  art.  1.  cap.  8. 

w  Spellm.  Cone.  vol.  ii.  p.  051.    Walsingham,  p.  201,  SOS,  SIM. 
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cilcd  liim  before  his  Iribunal ;  but  the  reformer  had  now 
acquired  powerful  urotectoi's,  who  screened  liim  from  tlie 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
then  j:overned  the  kiiisdoni,  encouraged  the  principles  of 
M'ickliffe;  and  he  made  no  scru])le,  as  .well  as  Lord 
•  Piercv,  the  Mareschal,  to  appear  openly  in  court  witli 
him,  in  order  to  sive  him  countenance  upon  his  trial :  he 
even  insisted  that  Wicklift'e  should  sit  in  the  bishop's 
(iresence,  while  his  principles  were  examined  :  Conrtiuey 
exclaimed  ajainst  the  insult :  the  Londoners,  tlunkin!; 
their  prelate  aflVonted,  attacked  the  duke  and  mareschal, 
who  escaped  from  their  hands  with  some  difficulty."  And 
the  populace,  soon  after,  broke  into  the  houses  of  both 
these  noblemen,  threatened  their  persons,  and  plundered 
their  yoods.  The  Bishop  of  London  had  tlie  merit  of 
appeasiiiff  their  tury  and  resentment. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  however,  still  continued  his 
protection  to  WickliH'e  durini;  the  minority  of  llichard ; 
and  the  principles  of  that  reformer  had  so  far  propagated 
themselves,  that,  when  the  Pope  sent  to  Oxford  a  new 
bull  against  these  doctrines,  the  university  deliberated  for 
some  time,  whetlier  they  should  receive  the  bull ;  and  they 
never  took  any  vigorous  measures  in  consequence  of  the 
))apal  orders.'  Kven  the  populace  of  London  were  at 
length  brought  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of  this 
reformer :  wlien  he  was  cited  before  a  synod  at  Lambeth, 
they  broke  into  the  assembly,  and  so  overawed  the  pre- 
lates, who  found  both  the  people  and  the  court  against 
them,  that  they  dismissed  him  without  any  further  censure. 

Tlie  clergy,  we  may  well  believe,  were  more  wanting  in 
power  than  in  inclination  to  punish  this  new  heresy,  which 
struck  at  all  their  credit,  possessions,  and  authority.  But 
there  was  hitherto  no  law  m  England  by  which  tlie  secular 
arm  was  authorized  to  support  orthodoxy  ;  and  the  eccle- 
siastics endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect  hy  an  extraordi- 
nary and  unwarnintable  artifice.  In  the  year  1381,  there 
was  an  act  passed,  requiring  sherifl's  to  apprehend  the 

fireachers  of  heresy  and  their  abettors ;  but  this  statute 
lad  been  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  clergy,  and  had 
the  formality  of  an  enrolment  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commons.  In  the  subsequent  session,  the  lower  House 
complained  of  the  fraud  ;  affirmed  that  they  had  no  inten- 
tion to  bind  themselves  to  the  prelates  further  than  their 
ancestors  had  done  before  them ;  and  required  that  the 
pretended  statute  should  be  repealed ;  which  was  done 
accordingly.'  But  it  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding 
this  vigilance  of  the  Commons,  the  clergy  had  so  much 
art  and  influence,  that  the  repeal  was  suppressed  ;  and  the 
act,  which  never  had  any  lepil  authority,  remains  to  this 
day  upon  the  statute  book :»  though  the  clergy  still  thought 
proper  to  keep  it  in  resen'e,  and  not  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  it. 

.  But,  besides  this  defect  of  power  in  the  church,  which 
saved  Wicklifie,  that  reformer  himself,  notwthstanding 
his  enthusiasm,  seems  not  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  martyTdom  ;  and,  in  all  subsequent  trials  before 
the  prelates,  he  so  explained  away  his  doctrine  by  tortured 
meanings,  as  to  render  it  quite  innocent  and  inoffensive.'' 
Most  of  his  followers  imitated  his  cautious  disposition,  and 
saved  themselves  cither  by  recantations  or  explanations. 
He  died  of  a  palsy,  in  the  year  1385,  at  his  rectory  at 
Lutterworth,  m  the  county  of  Leicester ;  and  the  clergy, 
mortified  that  he  should  have  escaped  their  vengeance, 
took  care,  besides  a.ssuring  the  people  of  his  eternal  dam- 
nation, to  represent  his  last  distemper  as  a  visible  judg- 
ment of  heaven  upon  him  for  his  multiplied  heresies  and 
impieties."^ 

The  proselvtcs,  however,  of  Wickliffe's  opinion  still 
increased  in  England  :''  some  monkish  writers  represent 
one-half  of  the  kingdom  as  infected  by  those  principles : 
they  were  carried  over  to  Bohemia  by  some  youth  of  that 
nation,  who  studied  at  Oxford  :  but  though  the  age  seemed 
strongly  disposed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully 
ripe  for  this  great  revolution ;  and  the  finishing  blow  to 
ecclesia-stical  power  was  reser\'ed  to  a  period  of  more 
curiosity,  literature,  and  inclination  for  novelties. 

>  llarinricM  in  Hnl.  Wickl.  p.  tm. 
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Meanwhile  the  English  parliament  continued  to  check 
the  clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome  by  more  sober  and 
more  legal  expedients.  They  enacted  anew  the  statute  of 
provisms,  and  affixed  higher  penalties  to  the  transgression 
of  it,  which  in  some  instances  was  even  made  capital.": 
The  court  of  Rome  had  fallen  upon  a  new  device,  which 
increased  their  authority  over  the  prelates  :  the  Pope,  who 
found  that  the  expedient  of  arbitrarily  depriving  tliein  was 
violent  and  liable  to  opposition,  attained  the  .same  end,  by 
transferring  such  of  them  as  were  tibnoxious  to  poorer 
sees,  and  even  to  nominal  sees,  in  furtibus  hijiditimn.  It  M 
w;is  thus  that  the  Anhbishoji  of  York,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Durham  and  Chichester,  the  king's  ministers,  hud  been 
treated  after  the  prevalence  of  Gloucester's  faction  :  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  met  with  the  same  fate  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  For  the  Pope  always  joined  with  tlie 
prevailing  powers  when  ihey  did  not  thwart  liis  pretensions. 
The  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Richard,  enacted  a  law 
against  this  abuse :  and  the  king  made  a  general  remon- 
strance to  the  court  of  Rome,  against  all  those  usur()a- 
tions  which  he  calls  horrible  excesses  of  that  court.' 

It  was  usual  for  the  church  that  they  might  elude  the 
mortmain  act,  to  make  their  votaries  leave  lands  in  trust 
to  certain  persons,  under  whose  name  the  clergy  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  the  bequest :  the  parliament  also  stopjied 
the  progress  of  this  abuse.-  In  the  17tli  of  the  king,  the 
Commons  prayed,  thut  remcdi/  mi«ht  be  had  against  such' 
religious  persons  as  cause  their  vil/aius  to  marry  free  u-omen' 
in/ieritahlc,  whcrely  the  estate  conies  to  those  retigious  hands' 
bi/  collusion.*'    This  was  a  new  device  of  the  clergy.  ; 

The  papacy  was,  at  this  time,  somewhat  weakened  by  a' 
schism,  wliich  lasted  during  forty  years,  and  g;ive  great 
scandal  to  the  devoted  partisans  of  the  holy  see.  After' 
the  Pope  had  resided  many  years  at  Avignon,  Gregory  XI. 
was  persuaded  to  return  to  Rome ;  and  upon  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1380,  the  Romans,  resolute  to  fix,  for 
the  future,  the  seat  of  the  papacy  in  Italy,  besieged  the 
cardinals  in  the  conclave,  and  compelled  them,  though 
they  were  mostly  Frenchmen,  to  elect  Urban  \'I.  an  Italian, 
into  that  high  dignity.  The  French  cardinals,  as  soon  as 
they  recovered  their  liberty,  iJed  from  Rome,  and  protest- 
ing against  the  forced  election,  chose  Robert,  son  of  the 
Count  of  Geiieva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 
agd  resided  at  Avignon.  All  the  kini;donis  of  Christendom, 
according  to  their  several  interests  and  inclinations,  were 
divided  between  these  two  pontiffs.  The  court  of  France 
adhered  to  Clement,  and  was  followed  by  its  allies,  the 
King  of  Castile,  and  the  King  of  Scotlanti :  England,  of 
course,  was  thrown  into  the  other  party,  and  declared  for 
Urban.  Thus  the  appellation  of  C leumilincs  and  lliban- 
ists  distracted  Europe  for  several  years ;  and  each  party 
damned  the  other  as  schismatics,  and  as  rebels  to  the  true 
vicar  of  Christ.  But  this  circumstance,  though  it  weak- 
ened the  papal  authority,  had  not  so  great  an  effect  as 
might  naturally  be  imagined.  Though  any  king  could 
easily  at  first  make  his  kingdom  embrace  the  party  of  one 
Pope  or  the  other,  or  even  keep  it  some  time  in  suspense 
between  them,  he  could  not  so  easily  transfer  his  obedience 
at  pleasure :  the  people  attached  themselves  to  their  own 
party,  as  to  a  religious  opinion  ;  and  conceived  an  extreme 
abhorrence  to  the  opposite  party,  whom  they  regarded  as 
little  better  than  Saracens  or  infidels.  Crusades  were 
even  undertaken  in  this  quarrel ;  and  the  zealous  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  in  particular,  led  over,  in  1382,  near  60,000 
bigots  into  F'landers  against  the  Clementines ;  but  after 
losing  a  great  part  of  his  followers,  he  returned  with  dis- 
grace into  FJngland.'  Each  Pope,  sensible,  from  this  pre- 
vailing spirit  among  the  people,  that  the  kingdom  which 
once  embraced  his  cause  would  always  adhere  to  him, 
boldly  maintained  all  the  pretensions  of  his  see,  and  stood 
not  much  more  in  awe  of  tlie  temporal  sovereigns,  than  a 
his  authority  had  not  been  endangered  by  a  rival. 

We  meet  with  this  preamble  to  a  law  enacted  at  the  veiT 
beginning  of  this  reign :  "  Whereas  divers  persons  ot 
small  garrison  of  land  or  other  possessions,  do  make  great 
retinue  of  people,  as  well  of  esquires  as  of  others,  in  many 
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|«rt.s  of  tlif  realm,  j.'iviri!;  to  them  hats  and  other  livery  of 
line  suit  hv  year,  taking  ai.'aii)  towards  them  the  value  of 
the  same  liverv,  or  perciLse  the  double  value,  by  such 
covenant  and  x<^nr.lIl(■e  that  every  of  them  sliall  maintain 
other  Ml  all  (piamls,  l)e  they  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
to  the  (Treat  luisehuf  and  oppression  of  the  people,  &.e."i' 
'I'lus  preamble  contains  a  true  pirt\ire  of  the  state  of  the 
kinjidom.  The  laws  had  been  so  feebly  executed, .even 
durmc  tlie  long,  active,  and  vigilant  reign  of  Kdward  1 1  J. 
that  no  subject  could  trust  to  their  protection.  Men 
openly  iLssociated  themselves,  under  the  ralronage  of  some 
great  baron,  for  their  mutual  defence.  Tliey  wore  public 
badges,  by  which  their  confederacy  was  distinguished. 
They  supported  each  other  in  all  (|uarrels,  iniiiuities,  ex- 
tortions, murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes.  Their  chief 
w:ls  more  their  sovereign  than  the  king  himself;  and  their 
own  iKuid  w;>s  more  coiiiicc  ted  with  them  than  their  coun- 
try. Ileiice  the  perpetual  turbulence,  disorders,  factions, 
anil  civil  wars  of  those  times  :  hence  the  small  regard  paid 
lo  a  character  or  the  opinion  of  the  public  :  hence  the  large 
discretionary  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  danger 
wluch  might  have  ensued  from  the  too  great  limitation"'of 
them.  If  the  king  had  possessed  no  arbitrarv  powers, 
while  all  the  nobles  assumed  and  exercised  them,  there 
must  have  ensued  an  absolute  anarchy  in  the  state. 

One  great  mischief  attending  these  confederacies,  was 
the  extorting  from  the  king  inu-dons  for  the  most  enormous 
crimes.  The  parliament  often  endeavoured,  in  the  last 
reign,  to  deprive  the  prince  of  this  prerogative  ;  but  in  the 
present,  they  were  content  with  an  abridgment  of  it. 
Ihey  enacted,  that  no  pardon  for  rapes  or  for  murder  from 
malice  prepense  should  be  valid,  unless  the  crime  were 
particularly  specified  in  it.i  There  were  also  some  other 
circumstances  required  for  p:issing  anv  pardon  of  this 
Kind ;  an  excellent  law,  but  ill  observed,  like  most  laws 
that  thwart  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  prevailing 
customs  of  the  times. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  from  these  voluntarv  associations 
among  the  people,  that  the  whole  force  of  tile  feudal  svs- 
tem  w-as  in  a  manner  dissolved,  and  that  tlie  English  had 
'"k"^ t  'if'"""^''' '"  '■'»'  particular,  to  the  same  situation  in 
which  tliey  stood  before  the  Norman  comiuest.  It  was 
'""•■'''l.  impossible  that  that  svstem  could  long  subsist 
under  the  perpetual  revolutionsto  which  landed  property 
is  every  where  subject.  When  the  great  feudal  baronies 
w-ere  first  erected,  the  lord  lived  in  opulence  in  the  midst 
ot  Ins  vassals  :  he  was  in  a  situation  to  protect  and  cherish 
and  defend  them  :  the  quality  of  patron  naturally  united 
itsell  to  that  of  superior:  and  these  two  principles  of  au- 
thority mutually  supported  each  other.  But  when,  bv  the 
various  divisions  and  mixtures  of  propertv,  a  man's  supe- 
rior came  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  could  no 
longer  give  him  shelter  or  countenance ;  the  tie  "raduallv 
hecame  more  fictitious  than  real ;  new  connexions  from 
Mcinity  or  other  causes  were  formed;  protection  was 
>^f>ught  by  voluntary  sei-vices  and  attachment ;  the  appenr- 
ance  of  valour,  spirit,  abilities,  in  any  great  man.  extended 
"IS  interest  very  far ;  and  if  the  sovereign  were  deficient  in 
these  qualities,  he  was  no  less,  if  not  more,  exposed  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  aristocracv,  than  even  during  the  vigour 
of  the  feudal  system.  ' 

The  greatest  novelty  introduced  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment dunng  this  reign  was  the  creation  of  peers  by  patent 
l^rd  .eauchamp  of  Holt  was  the  first  peer  that"  was  ad- 
vanced to  tiie  House  of  Lords  in  this  manner.  Tlie  prac- 
tice 01  levying  benevolences  is  also  first  mentioned  in  the 
present  reign. 

Ihis  prince  lived  in  a  more  magnificent  manner  than 
pernaps  anv  of  his  predecessors  or  successors.  H  is  house- 
hold consisted  of  10,000  persons:  he  had  300  in  his 
Mtcnen ;  and  all  the  other  offices  were  furnished  in  pro- 
(.onion.".  It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  enormous  train 
■•m  tables  supplied  them  at  the  kings  expense,  according 
o  the  mode  ot  that  age.  Such  prodigality  was  probably 
r^Klf""''''"^  ?'?">■  S'^actions  bv  purvevors,  and  was  one 
Chief  reason  of  the  public  discontents.    " 
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CHAP.  XVJII. 

HENRY  IV. 

^'}}c'k'  it'  ""'..""r^."  ip»Vr«;i"n,— An  injurrtction  in  Wale»— Tl.e  farl 
of  Nnrlhumb,rl.i.d  rH,fJ5— B»Ule  ol  Slirewsbury-Slatt  o(  Scotlami- 
Parliauwolary  transarlions— Uealh.  and  cl.aracler  of  llje  king. 

TiiE  English  had  so  long  been  familiarized    a  n  tsoo 
to  the  hereditary  succession  of  their  mon- ■''''I'orih'ckinii. 
aichs,  the  instances  of  departure  from  it  had  alway.s  borne 
such  strong  symptoms  of  injustice  and  violence,  and  .so 
little  of  a  national  choice  or  election,  and  the  returns  to 
the  true  line  had  ever  been  deemed  such  fortunate  incidents 
in  their  history,  that  Henrv  was  afraid,  lest,  in  resting  his 
title  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  he  should  build  on  a 
foundation  to  which  the  people  themselves  were  not  accus- 
tomed, and  whose  solidity  thev  would  with  dilficultv  be 
brought  to  recognise.     Tlie  idea  too  of  choice  seemed 
always  to  imply  that  of  conditions,  and  a  right  of  recalling 
the  consent  upon  any  supposed  violation  of  them  ;  an  idea 
which  was  not  naturallv  agreeable  to  a  sovereign,  and 
might,  in  England,  be  dangerous  to  the  subjects,  who, 
lying  so  much  under  the  influence  of  turbulent'nobles,  had 
ever  paid  but  an  imperfect  obedience  even  to  their  heredi- 
tary princes.     For  these  reasons,  Henry  was  determined 
never  to  have  recourse  to  tliis  claim ;  the  oulv  one  on 
which  his  authority  could  consistently  stand :   lie  rather 
chose  to  patch  up  his  title  in  the  be.st  manner  he  could 
from  other  pretensions ;  and  in  the  end,  he  left  himself,  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  sense,  no  ground  of  right  but  his  present 
possession ;  a  very  precarious  foundation,  which,  by  its 
very  nature,  was  liable  to  be  overthrown  bv  every  faction 
of  the  great,  or  prejudice  of  the  people.     He  had  "indeed  a 
present  advantage  over  his  competitor.     The  heir  of  the 
house  of  IMortimer,  who  had  been  declared  in  parliament 
heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  bov  of  seven  years  of  age :"  his 
friends  consulted  his  safety,  by  keeping  silence  with  regard 
to  his  title :  Henry  detained  fiim  and  his  younger  brotlier 
in  an  honourable'custody  at  Windsor  castle :  but  he  had 
reason  to  dread,  that,  in  proportion  as  that  nobleman  grew 
to  man's  estate,  he  would  draw  to  him  the  attachment  of 
the  people,  and  make  them  reflect  on  the  fraud,  violence, 
and  injustice,  by  which  he  had  been  excluded  from  the 
throne.     Many  favourable  topics  would  occur  in  his  be- 
half: he  was  a  native  of  England  ;  possessed  an  extensive 
interest  from  the  greatness  and   alliances  of  his  family; 
however  criminal  the  deposed   monarch,  this  youth  was 
entirely  innocent ;  he  was  of  the  same  religion,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  same  manners,  with  the  people,  and  could  not 
be  governed  by  any  separate  interest :  these  views  would 
all  concur  to  favour  his  claim  ;  and  though  the  abilities  of 
the  present  prince  might  ward  off  anv  dangerous  revolu- 
tion, it  was  justly  to  be  apprehended  that  his  authority 
could   with  diiBculty  be  brought  to  equal   that  of  his 
predecessors. 

Henry,  in  his  very  first  parliament,  had  reason  to  see 
the  danger  attending  that  station  which  he  had  assumed, 
and  the  obstacles  which  he  would  meet  with  in  governing 
an  unruly  aristocracy,  always  divided  by  faction,  and  at 
present  inflamed  with  the  resentments  consequent  on  such 
recent  convulsions.  The  peers,  on  their  assembling,  broke 
out  into  violent  animosities  against  each  other;  forty 
gauntlets,  the  pledges  of  furious  battle,  were  thrown  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  noblemen  who  gave  mutual 
challenges  ;  and  /iar  and  traitor  resounded  from  all  quar- 
ters. 'The  king  had  so  much  authority  with  these  doughty 
champions,  as  to  prevent  all  the  combats  which  tliey 
threatened  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  bring  tliem  to  a  proper 
composure,  or  to  an  amicable  disposition  towards  each 
other. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  passions  broke  a.  d.  nixi. 
into  actioii.  The  Earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  -*"  insunection. 
and  Huntingdon,  and  Lord  Spencer,  who  were  now  de- 
graded from  the  respective  titles  of  Albemarle,  Surrev, 
Exeter,  and  Gloucester,  conferred  on  them  by  Ricbartl, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
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bury  .iml  Lord  Lumley,  for  raising  an  'insurreclioii,  and 
for  seizing  llie  king's  person  at  Windsor;''  bnt  tJie  treach- 
ery of  Rutland  gave  him  warning  of  the  danger.  lie  sud- 
denly withdrew  to  London  ;  and  the  conspirators,  wtio 
cjnie  to  W'iiulsor  witli  a  body  of  500  horse,  found  tliat  they 
liad  missed  this  blow,  on  which  all  the  success  of  their 
enterprise  depended.  Henry  appeared  next  day  at  Kings- 
ton-upoii-Tliames,  at  lliehead  ofSOjOOO  men,  mostly  drawn 
from  the  city ;  and  his  enemies,  unable  to  resist  his 
power,  dispersed  themselves,  witli  a  view  of  raising  their 
followers  in  the  several  counties  which  were  the  seat  of 
their  interest.  But  the  adherents  of  the  king  were  hot  in 
the  pursuit,  and  every  where  opposed  themselves  to  their 
progress.  The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  were  seized 
at  Cirencester  by  the  citizens,  and  were  next  day  beheaded 
without  further  ceremony,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times.':  The  citizens  of  Bristol  treated  Spencer  and  Luni- 
lev  in  the  same  manner.  Tlie  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir 
Tnomas  Blount,  and  Sir  Benedict  Sely,  who  were  also 
taken  prisoners,  sutl'ercd  death  witli  many  others  of  the 
conspirators,  by  orders  from  lienrv.  And  when  the  quar- 
ters of  these  unhappy  men  were  \)rought  to  London,  no 
less  than  eighteen  bishops  and  thirty-two  mitred  abbots 
joined  the  populace,  and  met  them  with  the  most  inde- 
cent marks  of  joy  and  exultation. 

But  the  spectacle  the  most  shocking  to  every  one  who 
retained  any  sentiment  either  of  honour  or  humanity,  still 
remained.  The  Earl  of  Rutland  appeared,  carrying  on  a 
pole  the  head  of  Lord  Spencer,  his  brother-in-law,  which 
lie  presented  in  triumph  to  Henry,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
loy.alty.  Tliis  infamous  man,  who  was  soon  after  Duke 
of  York  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  had  been  instrumental  in  the  murder  of  his  uncle, 
tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester ;''  had  then  deserted  Richard,  by 
whom  he  was  trusted ;  had  conspired  against  the  life  of 
Henry,  to  whom  he  had  swora  allegiance  ;  had  betrayed 
his  associates,  whom  he  had  seduced  into  this  enterprise ; 
and  now  displayed,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  these  badges 
of  his  multiplied  dishonour. 

D  1401  Henry  was  sensible,  that  though  the  exe- 
cution of  these  conspirators  might  seem  to 
give  security  to  his  throne,  the  animosities  which  remain 
after  such  tloody  scenes,  are  always  dangerous  to  royal 
authority ;  and  he  therefore  determined  not  to  increase, 
by  any  hazardous  enterprise,  those  numerous  enemies  with 
whom  he  was  every  where  environed.  \\'hile  a  subject, 
he  was  believed  to  have  strongly  imbibed  all  the  principles 
of  his  father,  tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  to  have  adopted 
the  prejudices  which  the  Lollards  inspired  against  the 
abuses  of  tlie  estiblished  church  :  but,  finding  himself 
possessed  of  the  throne  by  so  jirecarious  a  title,  he  thought 
superstition  a  necessary  implement  of  public  authority; 
and  he  resolved,  by  every  expedient,  to  pay  court  to  the 
clergy.  There  were  hitherto  no  penal  laws  enacted  against 
heresy ;  an  indulgence  which  had  jiroceedcd,  not  from  a 
spirit  of  toleration  in  the  Romish  church,  but  from  the 
ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  people,  which  had  rendered 
them  unfit  either  for  starting  or  receiving  any  new  or 
curious  doctrines,  and  which  needed  not  to  be  restrained 
by  rigorous  penalties.  But  when  the  learning  and  genius 
of  Wickliflfe  had  once  broken,  in  some  measure,  the  fetters 
of  prejudice,  the  ecclesiastics  called  aloud  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  disciples ;  and  the  king,  who  was  very  little 
scrupulous  in  his  conduct,  was  easily  induced  to  sacrifice 
his  princiiilc-s  to  his  interest,  and  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  church  by  that  most  effectual  method,  the  gratifying 
of  their  vengeance  against  opponents.  He  engaged  the 
parliament  to  pa.ss  a  law  for  that  purpose  :  it  was  enacted, 
tliat  when  any  heretic,  who  relapsed,  or  refused  to  abjure 
his  opinions,  wa.s  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  by  the 
bishop  or  his  commissaries,  he  should  be  committed  to 
the  flames  by  the  civil  magistrate  before  the  whole  peo- 
ple.' Tliis  weapon  did  not  long  remain  unemployed  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  clergy :  William  Sautre,  rector  of  St. 
Osithes  in  London,  had  been  condemned  by  the  convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury,  his  sentence  was  ratified  by  the  House 
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of  Peers  ;  the  king  issued  his  writ  for  the  execution  ;'  and 
the  iiiiliappy  man  atoned  lor  his  erroneous  opinions  by 
the  iHiialty  of  fire.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  that  kind 
in  England ;  and  thus  one  horror  more  was  added  to  those 
dismal  scenes  which  at  that  time  were  already  but  too 
familiar  to  the  people. 

But  the  utmost  precaution  and  prudence  of  Henry 
could  not  shield  him  from  those  numerous  inquietudes 
which  assailed  him  from  every  <|uarter.  The  connexions 
of  Richard  with  the  royal  family  of  France  made  that 
court  exert  its  activity  to  recover  his  authority,  or  revenge 
his  death ;°  but  though  the  confusions  in  England  temptsd 
the  French  to  engage  in  some  enterprise  by  which  they 
might  distress  their  anqent  enemy,  the  greater  confusions 
which  they  experienced  at  home  obliged  them  quickly  to 
accommodate  matters ;  and  Charles,  content  with  recover- 
ing his  daughter  from  Henry's  hands,  laid  aside  his  pre- 
parations, and  renewed  the  truce  between  the  kingdoms."" 
The  attack  of  Guienne  was  also  an  inviting  attempt,  which 
the  present  factions  that  prevailed  among  the  J'rench 
obliged  them  to  neglect.  Tlic  C^scons,  affectionate  to  the 
memory  of  Richard,  who  yvas  born  among  them,  refused 
to  swear  allegiance  to  a  prince  that  had  dethroned  and 
murdered  him ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  French  army  on 
their  frontiers  would  probably  have  tempted  tliern  to 
change  masters.'  But  the  Earl  of  \\  orcester,  arriving  with 
some  English  troops,  gave  countenance  to  the  partisans  of 
Henr^',  and  overawed  their  opponents.  Religion  too  was 
here  found  a  cement  to  their  union  with  England.  Tlie 
Gascons  had  been  engaged,  by  Richard's  authority,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Pope  of  Rome ;  and  they  were  sensible 
that,  if  they  submitted  to  I'rance,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  them  to  pay  obedience  to  the  Pope  of  Avignon,  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  detest  as  a  schismatic.  Their 
principles  on  this  head  were  too  fast  rooted  to  admit  of  any 
audden  or  violent  alteration. 

The  revolution  in  England  proved  like-  insurrection 
wise  the  occasion  of  an  insurrection  in  '"  Wales. 
Wales.  Owen  Glendour,  or  Glendourduy,  descended 
firom  the  ancient  princes  of  that  country,  had  become  ob- 
noxious on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Richard ;  and 
Reginald  Lord  Gray  of  Ruthyn,  who  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  new  king,  and  who  enjoyed  a  great  fortune  in 
the  marches  of  \\'ales,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  oppressing  his  neighbour,  and  taking  possession  of  his 
estate.''  Glendour,  provoked  at  the  injustice,  and  still 
more  at  the  indignity,  recovered  possession  by  the  sword  :• 
Henry  sent  assistance  to  Gray ;"'  the  Welch  took  part 
with  Glendour :  a  troublesome  and  tedious  war  was  Kin- 
dled, which  Glendour  long  sustained  by  his  ^■alour  and 
activity,  aided  by  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  and 
tlie  untamed  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 

As  Glendour  committed  devastations  promiscuously 
on  all  the  English,  he  infested  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
March  ;  and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  that  noble- 
man, led  out  the  retainers  of  the  family,  and  gave  battle 
to  the  Welch  chieftain :  his  troops  were  routed,  and  he 
was  taken  prisoner:"  at  the  same  time,  the  earl  himself, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore, 
and  who  though  a  mere  boy  took  the  field  with  his  fol- 
lowers, fell  also  into  Glendour's  hands,  and  was  carried 
bv  him  into  Wales."  As  Henry  dreaded  and  hated  aQ 
the  family  of  JNIarch,  he  allowed  the  earl  to  remain  i^ 
captivity;  and  though  that  young  nobleman  was  nearij' 
allied  to  the  Piercics,  to  whose  assistance  he  himself  ha§ 
owed  his  crown,  he  refused  to  the  Earl  of  Nortliumbei'- 
land  permission  to  treat  of  his  ransom  with  Glendour. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  Henry's  affairs  stood  during  a 
long  time  with  F'rance,  as  well  as  the  confusions  incident 
to  all  great  changes  in  government,  tempted  the  Scots  to 
make  incursions  into  England,  and  Henry,  desirous  of 
taking  revenge  upon  them,  but  afraid  of  rendering  his  new 
government  unpopular  by  requiring  great  supplies  from 
his  subjects,  summoned  at  Westminster  a  council  of  the 
Peers,  without  the  Commons,  and  laid  before  them  the 
state  of  his  affairs.P    The  military  part  of  the  feudal  con- 
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stitution  was  now  much  decayed  :  thcri'  remained  (inly  so 
niueli  of  llial  fal>ric  as  affected  the  civil  rights  and  pioper- 
ties  of  men  :  and  llie  peers  here  undertook,  lint  voluntarily, 
to  attend  the  king  in  an  expedition  a^'ainsl  Scotland,  each 
of  them  at  the  head  of  a  certain  nuniljer  of  liis  ntainers.i 
Ilenrv  conducted  this  army  to  Kdinlmryh,  of  which  he 
easdy  made  himself  master;  and  he  there  summoned 
Roliert  III.  to  do  homage  to  him  for  his  crown.'  But 
finding  tiiat  the  Scots  would  neither  submit  nor  give  him 
battle,  he  relumed  in  three  weeks,  after  making  this  use- 
less br.ivado  ;  and  he  disbanded  his  army. 

In  the  subsequent  season,  Archibald,  Earl 

A.  D.  itoc.  ^c  j)o|,„i^s^  at  thg  i,g.j(|  (,)■  12,000  men,  and 
attended  by  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland, 
made  an  irruption  into  England,  and  committed  devasta- 
tjons  on  the  northern  ctiunties.  On  his  return  home,  he 
was  overtaken  bv  the  Piercies  at  Homeldon,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  England,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  where  the 
Scots  were  totally  routed.  Douglas  himself  was  taken 
prisoner;  as  vva.s  Mordac,  Earl  of  Eife,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  nephew  of  the  Scottish  king,  with  the  Earls 
of  Angus,  Murniy,  and  Orknev,  and  many  others  of  the 
gentry  and  nobility."  When  llenry  received  intelligence 
of  this  victory,  he  sent  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  orders 
not  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  which  that  nobleman  regarded 
as  his  right  by  the  laws  of  war  received  in  that  age.  The 
king  intended  to  detain  them,  that  he  might  be  able,  by 
their  means,  to  make  an  advantageous  peace  with  Scot- 
land ;  but  by  this  policy  he  gave  a  fresh  disgust  to  the 
family  of  Piercy. 

The  obligations  which  Henry  had  owed  to  Northumber- 
land were  of  a  kind  the  most  likely  to  produce  iiiL'ratitude 
on  the  one  side,  and  discontent  on  the  other.  Tlie  sove- 
reign naturally  became  jealous  of  that  power  which  had 
advanced  him  to  the  throne  :  and  the  subject  was  not 
easily  satisfied  in  the  returns  which  he  thought  So  great  a 

A  1)1101  favour  had  merited.  Though  Henry,  on  his 
n  he  Earl  or '  accession,  had  bestowed  the  office  of  con- 
hlm/'rX'T'^  stable  on  Northumberland  for  life,'  and  con- 
ferred other  gifts  on  that  family,  these  favours 
were  regarded  as  their  due ;  the  refusal  of  any  other  re- 
quest was  deemed  an  injury.  The  impatient  spirit  of 
Marry  Piercy,  and  the  factious  disposition  of  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  younger  brother  of  Northumberland,  inflamed 
the  discontents  of  that  nobleman  :  and  the  precarious  title 
of  Henry  tempted  him  to  seek  revenge,  by  overturning  that 
throne  which  he  had  at  first  established. "  He  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  Glendour.  He  gave  liberty  to  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  and  made  an  alliance  with  tliat  martial 
chief:  he  roused  up  all  his  partisans  to  arms  ;  and  such 
unlimited  authority  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  great 
families,  that  the  same  men,  whom  a  few  years  before  he 
had  conducted  against  Richard,  now  followed  his  standard 
in  opposition  to  Henry.  When  war  was  ready  to  break 
out,  Northumberland  was  seized  with  a  suddeii  illness  at 
Berwick  ;  and  voung  Piercy,  taking  the  command  of  the 
troops,  marched  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  join  his 
forces  with  those  of  Glendour.  The  king  had  happily  a 
small  army  on  foot,  with  which  he  had  intended  to  act 
against  the  Scots ;  and,  knowing  the  importance  of  celerity 
ill  all  civil  wars,  he  instantly  hurried  down  that  he  might 
give  battle  to  the  rebels.  He  ajiproached  Piercy  near 
Shrewsbury,  before  that  nobleman  was  joined  by" Glen- 
dour ;  and  the  policy  of  one  leader,  and  impatience  of  the 
other,  made  them  hasten  to  a  general  engagement. 

The  evening  before  the  battle,  Piercy  sent  a  manifesto  to 
Henry,  in  which  he  renounced  his  allegiance,  set  that 
prince  at  defiance,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  as  well  as  his  own,  enumerated  all  the  grievances 
of  which  he  pretended  the  nation  had  reason  to  complain. 
He  upbraided  him  with  the  perjury  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  when  on  landing  at  Raveiispur  he  had  sworn  upon 
the  Gospels,  before  the  Earl  of  ^forthumberland,  that  he 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  recover  the  duchv  of  Lan- 
(aster,  and  that  he  would  ever  remain  a  faithful  "subject  to 
King  Richard.    He  aggravated  his  guilt  in  first  dethron- 
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ing,  th(  11  murdering  tiiat  prince,  and  in  usurping  on  the 
title  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  to  whom,  botli  by  lineal 
succession,  and  by  declarations  of  parliament,  the  throne, 
when  vacant  by  Richard's  demise,  did  of  right  belong. 
He  complained  of  his  cruel  iiolicy  in  allowing  the  young 
Earl  of  March,  whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  sovereign, 
to  remain  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  in 
even  refusing  to  all  his  friends  permission  to  treat  of  his 
ransom.  He  charged  him  again  with  perjury  in  loading 
the  nation  with  heavy  taxes,  after  having  sworn  that,  with- 
out the  utmost  necessity,  he  would  never  levy  any  impo- 
sitions upon  them.  And  he  reproached  him  with  the  arts 
employed  in  procuring  favourable  elections  into  parlia- 
ment ;  arts  wliich  he  himself  had  before  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  Richard,  and  which  he  had  made  one  chief  reason 
of  that  prince's  aiTaignment  and  deposition."  This  mani- 
festo was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  quarrel  between 
the  parties  :  the  bravery  of  the  two  leaders  promised  an 
obstinate  engagement :  and  the  equality  of  the  armies, 
being  each  about  12,000  men,  a  number  which  was  not 
unmanageable  by  the  commanders,  gave  reason  to  expect 
a  great  efl^usion  of  blood  on  both  sides,  and  a  very  doubt- 
ful issue  to  the  combat. 

We  shall  scarcely  find  any  battle  in  those  „^^^  ,  . 
ages  where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  and  Batt'i "  of 
more  constant.  Henry  exposed  his  person  siuewsbury. 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight :  his  gallant  son,  whose  mili- 
tary achievements  were  afterwards  so  renowned,  and  who 
here  performed  his  noviciate  in  arms,  signalized  himself 
on  his  fatlier's  footsteps,  and  even  a  wound,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  the  face  with  an  aiTOW,  could  not  oblige  him  to 
quit  the  field."  Piercy  supported  that  fame  which  he  had 
acquired  in  many  a  bloody  combat :  and  Douglas,  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  now  his  friend,  still  appeared  his  rival, 
amidst  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  day.  This  noble- 
man performed  feats  of  valour  which  are  almost  incredi- 
ble :  lie  seemed  determined  that  the  King  of  England 
should  that  day  fall  by  his  arm  :  he  sought  him  all  over 
the  field  of  battle  :  ancl  as  Henry,  either  to  elude  the  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy  upon  his  person,  or  to  encourage  his 
own  men  by  the  belief  of  bis  presence  every  where,  had 
accoutred  several  captains  in  the  royal  garb,  the  sword  of 
Douglas  rendered  this  honour  fatal  to  many.x  But  while 
the  armies  were  contending  in  this  furious  manner,  the 
death  of  Piercy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victorv, 
and  the  royalists  prevailed.  There  are  said  to  have  fallen 
that  day,  on  both  sides,  near  two  thousand  three  hundred 
gentlenien  ;  but  the  persons  of  greatest  distinction  were  on 
the  king's;  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  Sir  Hugh  Shirley,  Sir 
Nicholas  Gausel,  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  Sir  John  Ma.ssey, 
Sir  John  Caverly.  About  six  thousand  private  men 
perished,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  of  Piercv's  army.?  The 
Earls  of  Worcester  and  Douglas  were  talien  prisoners. 
The  former  was  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  ;  the  latter  was 
treated  with  the  courtesy  due  to  his  rank  and  merit. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  having  recovered  from  his 
sickness,  had  levied  a  fresh  army,  and  was  on  his  march 
to  join  his  son  ;  but  being  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, and  hearing  of  tne  defeat  at  Shrewsbury,  he 
dismissed  his  forces,  and  came  with  a  small  retinue  to  the 
king  at  York.^  He  pretended  that  his  sole  intention  in 
arming  was  to  mediate  between  the  parties  :  Henry  thought 
proper  to  accept  of  the  apology,  and  even  granted  him  a 
pardon  for  his  offence :  all  the  other  rebels  were  treated 
with  equal  lenity  ;  and,  except  tlie  Earl  of  Worcester  and 
Sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  were  regarded  as  the  chief 
authors  of  the  insurrection,  no  person  engaged  in  this  dan- 
gerous enterprise  seems  to  have  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner  .a 

But  Northumberland,  though  he  had  been  ^  ^ 
pardoned,  knew  that  he  never  should  be  '  '  ' 
trusted,  and  that  he  was  too  powerful  to  be  cordially  for- 
given by  a  prince,  whose  situation  gave  him  such  reason- 
able grounds  of  jealousy.  It  was  the  eft'ect  either  of  Henrv's 
vigilance  or  good  fortune,  or  of  the  narrow  genius  of  fiis 
enemies,  that  no  proper  concert  was  ever  formed  among 
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lliem :  they  rose  in  rebellion  one  after  another ;  and 
thert" by  affotjed  him  an  opportunity  of  suppressing  singly 
those  insurrections,  which,  had  they  been  united,  might 
have  prttved  fatal  to  his  authority.  The  Eiirl  of  Nottinf;- 
1mm,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  /Vrchbishop  of 
York,  brother  to  the  K-irl  of  Wiltshire,  whom  Henry, 
then  Duke  of  Liincaster,  had  beheaded  at  Hristol,  thoush 
thev  had  remained  quiet  while  Piercy  w;us  in  the  field, 
still  harboured  in  their  breast  a  violent  hatred  aipii'ist  the 
enemy  of  their  families ;  and  they  deterniineii,  in  con- 
junction witli  the  liarl  of  Northumberland,  to  seek  re- 
venge ag-ainst  him.  They  betook  themselves  to  arms 
before  that  powerful  nobleman  was  prepared  to  join  them ; 
and  publi-iliinsr  a  manifesto,  in  which  thev  reproached 
Henry  with  his  usurpation  of  the  crown,  and  tlie  murder 
of  the  late  king,  they  required  that  tlie  right  line  should 
be  restored,  and  all  public  grievances  be  redressed.  The 
E;url  of  Westmoreland,  whose  power  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, approached  them  with  an  inferior  force  at 
Shi|iton,  neiir  York ;  and,  being  afraid  to  hazard  an  action, 
he  attempted  to  subdue  them  by  a  stratagem,  which 
nothing  but  tlie  greatest  folly  and  simplicity  on  their  part 
could  have  rendered  successful.  He  desired  a  conference 
with  the  archbishop  and  earl  between  the  armies :  he 
heard  their  grievances  with  great  patience :  he  begged 
them  to  proiiose  the  remedies :  he  approved  of  every 
expedient  which  they  suggested :  he  granted  them  all 
their  demands  :  he  also  engaged  that  Henry  should  give 
them  entire  satisfaction ;  and  when  he  saw  them  pleased 
with  the  facility  of  his  concessions,  he  observed  to  them, 
that  since  amity  was  now,  in  efl'ect,  restored  between 
them,  it  were  better  on  both  sides  to  dismiss  their  forces, 
which  otherwise  v»-ould  prove  an  insupoortalile  burden 
to  tlie  country.  The  arclibishop  and  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham immediately  gave  directions  to  that  i)urpose :  their 
troops  disbanded  upon  the  field :  but  vN'estmoreland, 
who  had  secretly  issued  contrary  orders  to  his  army,  seized 
the  two  rebels  without  resistance,  and  carried  them  to  the 
king,  who  was  advancing  with  hasty  marches  to  suppress 
the  insurrection.''  The  trial  and  punishment  of  an  arch- 
bishop might  have  proved  a  troublesome  and  dangerous 
undertaking,  had  Henry  proceeded  regularly,  and  allowed 
time  for  an  opposition  "to  form  itself  against  that  unusual 
measure :  the  celerity  of  the  execution  alone  could  here 
render  it  safe  and  pnident.  Finding  that  Sir  William 
Gascoigne,  the  chief  justice,  made  some  scrutile  of  acting 
on  this  occasion,  he  appointed  Sir  William  Fulthorpe  for 
judge ;  who,  without  any  indictment,  trial,  or  defence, 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  the  prelate,  which 
was  presently  executed.  This  was  the  first  instance  in 
England  of  a  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  a  bishop ; 
whence  the  clergy  of  that  rank  might  learn  that  their 
crimes,  more  than  those  of  laics,  were  not  to  pass  with 
impunitv.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  condemned  and 
executed  in  tlie  same  summary  manner :  but  though 
many  other  persons  of  condition,  such  as  Lord  Falcon- 
berg,  Sir  Ralph  Hastings,  Sir  John  Colville,  were  engaged 
in  this  rebellion,  no  others  seem  to  liave  fallen  victims  to 
Henry's  severity. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, fled  into  Scotland,  together  with  Ix)rd  Hardolf;^ 
and  the  king,  without  opposition,  reduced  all  the  castles 
and  fortresses  belonging  to  these  noblemen.  He  thence 
turned  his  arms  against  Glendour,  over  whom  his  son,  the 
I'rince  of  \\  ales,  had  obtained  some  advantages :  but 
that  enemy,  more  troublesome  than  dangerous,  still  found 
means  of  defending  himself  in  his  fastnesses,  and  of 
eluding,  though  not  resisting,  all  the  for?e  of  England. 

A  n  lioT  ^"  "  subsequent  season,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
'    ■  thumberland  and  Lord  Bardolf,  impatient  of 

their  exile,  entered  the  north  in  ho|)es  of  raising  the  peo- 
ple to  arms ;  but  fouml  the  country  in  such  a  posture  as 
rendered  all  their  attempts  unsuccessful.  Sir  Tlionras 
Kokcsby,  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  levied  some  forces,  attacked 
the  invaders  at  Bramham,  and  gained  a  victory  in  which 
both  Northumberland  and  Bardolf  were  slain.""  This 
pros|)erous  event,  joined  to  the  death  of  Glendour,  which 
happened  soon  after,  freed  Henry  from  all  his  domestic 


enemies ;  and  tliis  prince,  who  had  mounted  the  throne 
by  such  unjustifiable  means,  and  hehl  it  by  such  an  ex- 
ceptionable title,  had  yet  by  his  valour,  prudence,  and 
address,  accustomed  the  people  to  the  yoke,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  greater  :isccndant  over  his  haughty  barons  than 
the  law  alone,  not  supported  by  these  active  qualities,  was 
ever  able  to  confer. 

About  the  same  time,  fortune  gave  Henry  an  advantage 
over  that  neighbour,  who,  by  his  situation,  was  most 
enabled  to  disturb  his  government.  Robert  IIL  King  of 
Scots,  was  a  (irince,  though  of  slender  cap;icity,  extremely 
innocent  and  inoffensive  in  his  conduct :  but  Scotland,  at 
that  time,  was  still  less  fitted  than  England  for  chensh- 
ing,'or  even  enduring,  sovereigns  of  that  chaiacter.  The 
Duke  of  Albaiiv,  Robert's  brother,  a  prince  of  more  abi- 
lities, at  least  of  a  more  boisterous  ana  violent  disposition, 
had  assumed  the  goveninieut  of  the  state;  iuid,  not  satis- 
tied  with  present  authority,  he  entertained  the  criminal 
purpose  of  extirpating  his  brother's  children,  and  of 
acquiring  tlie  crown  to  his  own  family.  He  threw  into 
prison  David,  his  eldest  nephew,  who  tliere  perished  by 
nuuger:  J;mies  alone,  the  younger  brother  of  Davie, 
stood  between  that  tyrant  and  the  throne ;  and  King 
Robert,  sensible  of  his  son's  danger,  embarked  him  on 
board  a  shin,  with  a  view  of  sending  him  to  France,  and 
intrusting  him  to  the  protection  of  that  friendlv  power. 
Unfortunately,  the  vessel  was  taken  by  the  tnglish; 
Prince  James,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  was  carried 
to  London ;  and  though  there  subsisted  at  that  time  a 
truce  between  the  kingdoms,  Henry  refused  to  restore  the 
young  prince  to  his  libertv.  Robert,  worn  out  with  cares 
and  infirmities,  was  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  this  last 
misfortune ;  and  he  soon  after  died,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Albany."  Henry  was 
now  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  importance  of  the 
acquisition  which  he  had  made :  while  lie  retained  such 
a  pledge,  he  was  sure  of  keeping  the  Duke  of  Albany  in 
dependence :  or,  if  offended,  he  could  easily,  by  restoring 
the  true  heir,  take  ample  revenge  upon  the  usurper.  But 
though  the  king,  bv  detaining  James  in  the  English  court, 
had  shown  himself  somewhat  deficient  in  generosity,  he 
made  ample  amends  by  giving  that  prince  an  excellent 
education,  which  after\vards  qualified  him,  when  he 
mounted  the  throne,  to  reform,  in  some  measure,  the  rude 
and  barbarous  manners  of  his  native  country. 

Tlie  hostile  dispositions  which  of  late  had  ]>revailed 
between  France  and  England  were  restrained,  during  the 
greater  part  of  tins  reign,  from  appearing  in  action.  The 
jealousies  and  civil  commotions  with  which  both  nations 
were  disturbed,  kept  each  of  them  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  unhappy  situation  of  its  neighbour.  I5ut  as  the 
abilities  and  good  fortune  of  Henry  had  sooner  been  able 
to  compose  the  English  factions,  this  prince  began,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  to  look  abroad,  and  to  foment  the 
animosities  between  the  families  of  Burgundy  and  Or- 
leans, bv  which  tlie  government  of  France  was,  during 
that  peri'od,  so  much  distracted.  He  knew  that  one  great 
source  of  the  national  discontent  against  his  predecessor 
was  the  inactivity  of  his  reign ;  and  he  ho|>ed,  by  giving 
a  new  direction  to  the  restless  and  unquiet  spirits  of  his 
people,  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  in  domestic  wais 
and  disorders.  Tliat  he  might  unite  policy 
with  force,  he  first  entered  into  treaty  with  '  '  '  "  • 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  sent  tliat  prince  a  small  body 
of  trocms,  which  sujiported  him  against  his  enemies.' 
Soon  after,  he  hearkened  to  more  advantageous  proposals 
made  him  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  despatched  i 
greater  body  to  support  tliat  jiarty.?  But  ^  ^ 
the  leaders  of  the  opposite  factions  having 
made  a  temporary  accommodation,  the  interests  of  the 
English  were  sacrificed  ;  and  this  effort  of  Henry  proved, 
in.  the  issue,  entirely  vain  and  fruitless.  Tlie  decliDing 
state  of  his  health,  and  tlie  shortness  of  his  reign,  pief' 
vented  him  from  renewing  the  attempt,  which  his  morev 
fortunate  son  carried  to  so  great  a  length  against  t' 
French  monarchy. 

Such  were  the  military  and  foreign  trans-  Parliameniuy* 
actions  of  this  reign :  the  civil  and  parlia-    inaisanma.  • 
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moiilary  are  soiiifwhnt  nn)ru  im-morable,  and  more  worthy 
of  our  attention.  During  llie  two  htsl  riMgns  the  i-li-itions 
of  the  Commons  had  apncared  a  circumsUincc  of  govern- 
ment not  to  I.e  nciiluiieu  ;  and  Ilichaitl  w;is  even  accused 
of  usin:;  nnw-arr.mlalik'  methods  liir  |>rocuringtohis  parti- 
sans a  seat  in  that  House.  This  |r.utice  formed  one  con- 
sidiTible  article  of  charge  airainst  him  in  his  deposition  ; 
ytt  Henry  scriipled  not  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  to 
enconnice  the  same  almscs  in  elections.  Laws  vrere 
enacted  aipiinst  such  undue  influence,  and  even  a  sheriff 
was  punished  for  an  iniquitous  return  wliich  he  had 
made  :  i"  hut  laws  were  commonly,  at  that  lime,  very  ill 
executed  ;  and  the  liberties  of  the  jieoplc,  such  as  they 
were,  stood  on  a  surer  Uisis  than  on  laws  and  parliamentary 
elections.  Though  tlie  House  of  Commons  was  little  able 
to  withsuuid  the  violent  currents  which  perpetually  mn 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy,  and  though 
that  House  might  easily  be  brought,  at  a  particular  time, 
to  make  the  most  unwarrantable  concessions  to  either ; 
.the  general  institutions  of  tlie  state  still  remained  invari- 
able ;  the  interests  of  tlie  several  members  continued  on  the 
same  footing ;  the  sword  was  in  the  hands  of  the  subject ; 
and  the  government,  though  thrown  into  temporary  dis- 
order, soon  settled  itself  on  its  ancient  foundations. 

During  t)ie  greater  part  of  this  reign,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  court  popularity  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
sensible  of  their  own  importance,  began  to  assume  powers, 
which  had  not  usually  keen  exercised  by  their  predeces- 
sors. In  the  first  year  of  Henry,  they  procured  a  law, 
that  no  judge,  in  concurring  with  any  iniquitous  measure, 
should  be  excused  by  pleading  the  orders  of  the  king,  or 
even  the  danger  of  fiis  o\Tn  life  from  the  menaces  of  the 
sovereign.'  In  the  second  year,  they  insisted  on  main- 
taining the  practice  of  not  granting  any  supply  befotie  they 
received  an  answer  to  their  petitions ;  which  was  a  tacit 
manner  of  bargaining  with  the  prince.''  In  the  fifth  year, 
they  desired  the  king  to  remove  from  his  household  four 
persons  who  had  disiileased  them,  among  whom  was  his 
own  confessor ;  and  1  lenry,  though  he  told  tliem  that  he 
knew  of  no  ofience  which'  these  men  had  committed,  yet 
in  order  to  gratify  them,  complied  with  their  request.'  In 
the  sixth  year  they  voted  the  King  supplies,  but  appointed 
treasurers  of  their  own,  to  see  the  money  disbursed  for  the 
purposes  intended,  and  required  them  to  deliver  in  their 
accounts  to  the  House.™  In  the  eighth  year  they  proposed, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  government  and  household, 
thirty  important  articles,  which  were  all  agreed  to  ;  and 
they  even  obliged  all  the  members  of  councd,  all  the 
judges,  and  all  the  oflicers  of  the  household,  to  swe,ir  to 
the  observance  of  them."  The  abridger  of  the  records  re- 
marks the  unusual  liberties  taken  by  the  speaker  and  the 
House  during  this  period.  ■  But  the  great  authority  of  the 
Commons  was  but  a  temporary  advantage,  arising  from 
tiie  present  situation.  In  a  subse<iuent  parliament,  when 
the  speaker  made  his  cnstora.iry  application  to  tlie  throne 
for  liberty  of  speech,  tlie  king,  having  now  overcome  all 
his  domestic  diriicultics,  plainly  told  him,  that  he  would 
have  no  novelties  introduced,  and  would  enjoy  his  prero- 
gatives. But  on  the  whole,  the  limitations  of  the  govern- 
ment seem  to  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  and  more 
carefully  maintained,  by  Henry,  than  by  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

During  this  reign,  when  the  House  of  Commons  were, 
at  any  time,  brought  to  make  unwary  concessions  to  the 
crown,  they  also  showed  their  freedom  by  a  speedy  retrac- 
tation of  tliem.  Henry,  though  he  entertained  a  perpetual 
and  well-grounded  jealousy  of  the  family  of  Mortimer, 
allowed  not  their  name  to  \>e  once  mentioned  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  none  of  the  relx'ls  had  ventured  to  declare 
the  Earl  of  March  king,  he  never  attempted  to  procure, 
what  would  not  have  been  refused  him,  an  express  declara- 
tion against  the  claim  of  that  nobleman  ;  because  h.^  knew 
that  such  a  declaration,  in  the  present  circumst;uices, 
would  have  no  authority,  and  would  only  serve  to  revive 
the  memory  of  Mortimer's  title  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
He  proceeded  in  his  pur|>ose  after  a  more  artful  and 
covert  manner.    He  procured  a  settlement  of  the  crown  on 
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himself  and  his  lieirs-male,'"  thereby  Uicitly  excluding  the 
females,  and  transfi  rring  the  Silic  law  into  the  Kiiglish 
government.  He  thought,  thai  though  the  house  of  I'laii- 
fcigenet  had  at  first  derived  their  title  from  a  female,  this 
w;ls  a  remote  event,  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the 
people ;  and  if  he  could  once  accustom  them  to  the  iir.ic- 
tice  of  excluding  women,  the  title  of  the  I^irl  of  ^larch 
would  gradually  lie  forgotten  and  neglected  by  them. 
But  he  was  very  unfortunate  in  this  attempt.  During  the 
long  contests  with  France,  the  injustice  of  the  S.ilic  law 
had  been  so  much  exclaimed  against  by  the  nation,  that  a 
contrary  principle  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
men  ;  and  it  was  now  become  impossible  to  eradicate  it. 
The  same  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  in  a  subsequent 
session,  apprehensive  tliat  they  had  overturned  the  founda- 
tions of  the  English  government,  and  that  they  had  open- 
ed the  door  to  more  civil  wars  than  might  ensue  even  fiom 
the  irregular  elevation  of  the  house  of  Lanc;\slcr,  applied 
with  such  earnestness  for  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown, 
that  Henry  yielded  to  their  request,  and  agreed  to  tlie 
succession  of  the  princesses  of  his  family.''  A  certain 
proof,  that  nobody  was  in  his  heart  satisfied  with  the  king's 
title  to  the  crown,  or  knew  on  what  principle  to  rest  it. 

But  though  the  Commons,  during  this  reign,  showed  a 
laudable  zeal  for  liberty  in  their  transactions  with  the 
crown  ;  their  efforts  against  the  church  were  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, and  seemed  to  anticipate  very  much  the  S|iirit 
which  became  so  general  in  a  little  more  than  a  century 
afterwards.  I  know  that  the  credit  of  these  pa.ssages  reslls 
entirely  on  one  ancient  hbtorian  ; '  but  that  ntstorian  was 
contemporary,  was  a  clergyman,  and  it  was  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  his  order  to  presenc  the  memory  of  such 
transactions,  much  more  to  forge  precedents,  which  pos- 
terity might,  some  time,  be  temjitcd  to  imitate.  Tliis  is  a 
tnith  so  evident,  that  the  most  likely  way  of  accounting 
for  the  silence  of  the  records  on  this  head,  is  by  supposing, 
that  the  authority  of  some  churchmen  was  so  great  as  to 
jirocure  a  razure,  with  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
which  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  that  order  has  happily 
preserved  to  us. 

In  the  sixth  of  Henry,  the  Commons,  who  had  been  re- 
quired to  grant  supplies,  proposed  in  plain  terms  to  the 
king,  that  he  should  seize  all  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  serve  the 
exigences  of  the  state.  They  insisted  that  the  clergy  pos- 
sessed a  third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom ;  that  they  con- 
tributed nothing  to  tlie  public  burdens ;  and  that  their 
riches  tended  only  to  disqualify  them  from  performing 
their  ministerial  functions  with  proper  zeal  and  attention. 
When  this  address  was  presented,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  then  attended  the  king,  objected  that  the 
clergy,  though  they  went  not  in  person  to  the  wars,  sent 
their  vassals  and  tenants  in  all  cases  of  necessity  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  themselves,  who  staid  at  home, 
were  employed  night  and  day  in  offering  up  their  prayers 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  speaker 
smiled,  and  answered,  without  resen-e,  that  he  thought  the 
pravers  of  the  church  but  a  very  slender  supply.  Tlie 
archbishop,  however,  prevailed  in  the  dispute  :  the  king 
discouraged  the  application  of  tlie  Commons  :  and  the 
Lords  rejected  the  bill  which  the  Lower  House  had 
framed  for  stripping  the  church  of  her  revenues.' 

Tlie  Commons  were  not  discouraged  by  this  repulse : 
in  the  eleventh  of  the  king  they  returned  to  the  charge 
with  more  zeal  than  before  :  they  made  a  calculation  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which,  by  their  account, 
amounted  to  485,000  marks  a  year,  and  contained  18,400 
ploughs  of  land.  They  proposed  to  divide  this  property 
among  fifteen  new  earls,  loOO  knights,  6000  esquires,  and 
a  hundred  hospitals  ;  besides  20,000  pounds  a  year,  which 
the  king  might  take  for  his  own  use :  and  they  insisted, 
that  the  clerical  functions  would  be  better  performed  than 
at  present,  by  15,000  parish  priests,  paid  at  the  rate  of 
seven  marks  a  piece  of^ yearly  stipend."  TTiis  application 
was  accompanied  with  an  address  for  mitigating  the 
statutes  enacted  against  the  Lollards,  which  shows  from 
w  hat  source  the  address  came.    The  king  gave  tlie  Com- 
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mons  a  severe  reply  :  and  furtlicr  lo  satisfy  the  cliurcli,  and 
to  prove  lliat  he  w;u5  iiuite  in  earnest,  he  ordered  a  LoUard 
to  Ue  burned  before  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament." 

We  have  now  related  almost  all  the  memorable  trans- 
actions of  this  reign,  which  was  busy  and   a(  tive :    l)ut 
produced  few  events  that  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity.    The  kmg  was  so  much  empliued  in 

■     ■  defendinj;  his  crown,  which  he  had  obtained 

by  unwarrantable  means,  and  possessed  by  a  bad  title, 
tliat  he  had  little  leisure  to  look  abroad,  or  perform  any 
action  which  mijrlit  redound  to  the  honour  and  advantasje 
of  the  nation.  His  heallli  declined  some  niontlis  before 
his  death  ;  he  was  subject  to  tits,  which  bcreavi d  him,  for 
the  time,  of  his  senses :  and  tliough  he  w:xs  yit  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  his  end  was  visibly  approaclnnK.     lie 

cotii  Mnr.     expired   at  Westminster,  in  the  forty-sixth 
Jieaiii,       yeiu-  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign, 
uidohanicirrof      The  great  popularity  which  Henry  enjoyed 

tlie  king.  before  he  attained  tlie  crown,  and  whicliHiad 
so  much  aided  lum  in  the  accpiisition  of  it,  was  entirely 
lost  many  yeiu-s  before  the  end  of  his  reign ;  and  he  go- 
verned his  people  more  by  terror  than  by  affection,  more 
by  his  own  policy  tlian  by  their  sense  of  duty  or  allegi- 
ance. When  men  came  to  reflect,  in  cool  blood,  on  the 
crimes  which  had  led  him  to  the  throne ;  the  rebellion 
against  his  prince;  the  deposition  of  a  lawful  king,  gudty 
sometimes,  perhaps,  of  oppression,  but  more  frequently 
of  mdjscretion  ;  the  exclusion  of  the  true  heir;  the  murder 
of  his  sovereign  and  near  relation ;  these  were  such  enor- 
mities as  drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  sanctified 
all  the  rebellions  against  him,  and  made  the  executions, 
though  not  remarkably  severe,  which  he  foimd  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority,  aiipear  cruel  as  well 
as  iniquitous  to  the  people.  Yet,  witliout  pretending  to 
apologize  for  these  crimes,  which  must  ever  be  held  in 
detestation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  was  insensibly 
led  into  this  blamable  conduct  by  a  train  of  incidents, 
which  few  men  possess  virtue  enough  to  withstand.  Tlie 
injustice  with  which  his  predecessor  had  treated  him,  in 
first  condemning  him  to  banishment,  then  despoiling  him 
of  his  patrimony,  made  him  naturally  think  of  revenge, 
and  of  recovering  his  lost  rights;  the  headlong  zeal  of  the 
people  hurried  him  into  the  throne ;  the  care  of  his  own 
security,  as  well  as  his  ambition,  made  him  an  usurper ; 
and  the  steps  have  always  been  so  few  between  the  prisons 
of  princes  and  their  graves,  that  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Richard's  fate  was  no  exception  to  tlie  general  rule.  All 
these  considerations  make  Henry's  situation,  if  he  retained 
any  sense  of  virtue,  much  to  lie  lamented ;  and  the  in- 
quietude with  whicii  he  possessed  his  envied  greatness, 
and  the  remorses  by  wliicn,  it  is  said,  he  was  continually 
haunted,  render  him  an  object  of  our  pity,  even  when 
seated  upon  the  throne.  Biit  it  must  be  owned,  that  his 
prudence  and  vigilance  and  foresight,  in  maintaining  his 
power,  were  admirable :  his  command  of  temper  remark- 
able :  his  courage,  both  military  and  political,  without 
blemish :  and  he  possessed  many  qualities  whicli  fitted 
him  for  his  high  station,  and  which  rendered  his  usurpa- 
tion of  it,  though  pernicious  in  after-times,  rather  salutary 
during  his  own  reign,  to  the  English  nation. 

Henry  wa.s  twice  married ;  by  his  ftrst  wife,  Mary  de 
Bohnn,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Earl  of  HerefcJrti,  he 
had  four  sons ;  Henry,  his  successor  in  the  throne,  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester;  and  two  daughters,  Blanche 
and  I'hilip|)a,  the  former  maiTied  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
the  latter  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  His  second  wife, 
Jane,  whom  he  married  after  he  was  king,  and  who  was 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  brought  him  no  issue. 

By  an  act  of  the  fifth  of  this  reign,  it  is  made  felony  to 
cut  out  any  person's  tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes ;  crimes 
which,  the  act  says,  were  very  fre(iuent.  This  savage 
spirit  of  revenge  denotes  a  barbarous  people ;  though, 
perhaps,  it  was  increased  by  the  prevailing  factions  and 
civil  commotions. 

Commerce  was  very  little  understood  in  this  reign,  as  in 


all  the  preccfling.  In  particular,  a  great  jealousy  prevailed 
against  meixhiml  striiiigers;  and  many  restraints  were,  by 
law,  imposed  upon  them ;  namely,  that  they  should  lay 
out  ill  English  manufirctures  or  commodities  all  the  money 
acquired  by  the  sale  of  their  goods;  that  they  should  not 
buy  or  sell  with  one  another,  and  that  all  their  goods 
should  be  disposed  of  three  months  afler  importation." 
This  last  clause  wiis  Ibiind  so  inconvenient,  tliat  it  was 
soon  after  repealed  by  jiarliament. 

It  appears  that  the  expense  of  this  king's  household 
amounted  to  the  yearly  sum  of  19,500/.  money  of  that 
age." 

Guicciardini  tells  us,  tliat  the  Flemings,  in  this  century, 
learned  from  Italy  all  the  retinements  in  arts,  which  they 
taught  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  progress,  however,  of  the 
arts  was  still  very  slow  and  backward  in  England. 
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The  king's  fnrmer  disorders — His  reformatinn— The  I.olIard3 — Ptinlsn 
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TnEmanyjealousies  to  which  Henry  IV.'s      ^  j,  ,j,, 

situation  naturally  expo.sed  him,  had  so  in-  Thekini'sfoVm- 
fected  his  temper,  that  he  had  entertained  "''  '''S""l'ra. 
unreasonable  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
eldest  son  ;  and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had 
excluded  that  prince  from  all  share  in  public  business, 
and  was  even  displeased  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  armies, 
where  his  martial  talents,  though  useful  to  (he  support  of 
government,  acquired  him  a  renown,  vvliich,  he  thought, 
might  prove  dangerous  to  his  own  authority.  The  active 
spirit  of  young'  Henry,  restrained  from  its  proper  exercise, 
broke  out  into  extravagances  of  every  kind ;  and  the  riot 
of  pleasure,  the  frolic  of  debauchery,  the  outrage  of  wine, 
filled  die  vacancies  of  a  mind,  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition  and  the  cares  of  government.  'This 
course  of  life  tlirew  him  among  companions,  whose  dis- 
orders, if  accompanied  with  spirit  and  humour,  he  indulged 
and  seconded ;  and  he  was  detected  in  many  sallies, 
which,  to  severer  eyes,  appeai'ed  to  tally  unworthy  of  his 
rank  and  station.  There  even  remains  a  tradition,  that, 
when  heated  with  liquor  and  jollity,  he  scrupled  not  to 
accompany  his  riotous  associates  in  attacking  the  passen- 
gers on  the  streets  and  highways,  and  despoiling  tiiem  of 
their  goods ;  and  he  found  an  amusement  in  the  incidents 
which  the  terror  and  regret  of  these  defenceless  people 
produced  on  such  occasions.  This  extreme  of  dissolute- 
ness proved  equally  disagreeable  to  his  father,  as  that  eager 
application  to  business  which  had  at  first  given  him  occa- 
sion of  jealousy  ;  and  he  saw,  in  his  son's  behaviour,  the 
same  neglect  iif  decency,  the  same  attachment  to  low, 
company,  which  had  degraded  the  personal  character  of 
Richard,  and  which,  more  than  all  nis  errors  in  govern-i 
ment,  had  tended  to  overturn  his  throne.  But  the  nation^ 
in  general,  considered  the  young  prince  with  more  indul.- 
gence ;  and  observed  so  many  gleams  of  generosity,  spiritJ 
and  magnanimity,  breaking  continually  through  the  cloud 
wliich  a  wild  conduct  threw  over  his  character,  that  they 
never  ceased  hoping  for  his  amendment ;  and  they  ascribed 
all  the  weeds,  whicli  shot  up  in  that  rich  soil,  to  the  want 
of  proper  culture  and  attention  in  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters. 'There  happened  an  incident  which  encouraged  these 
agreeable  views,  and  gave  much  occasion  for  favourable 
reflections  to  all  men  of  sense  and  candour.  A  riotous 
companion  of  the  j)rince's  had  been  indicted  before  Gas- 
coigne,  the  chief  justice,  for  some  disorders  ;  and  Hennr 
was  not  ashamed  to  appear  at  the  bar  with  the  criminal/ 
in  order  to  give  him  countenance  and  protection.  Finding 
that  his  presence  had  not  overawed  the  chief  justice,  he 
proceeded  to  insult  the  magistrate  on  his  tribunal;  but 
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Oascoiirno,  iniiuH'iil  of  tlie  character  wlii<li  lio  tlipii  \«m; 
ami  tlif  inairsty  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  laws,  which 
iu!  siistaimil,  ordered  the  prince  to  be  can-iitl  to  prison  for 
his  rude  behaviour.*  The  sncclators  were  agreeably  dis- 
ap|H)nitP<l  wlien  ihey  saw  tlie  heir  of  the  crown  submit 
peiiceaibly  to  the  sentence,  make  reparation  for  his  error  by 
acknowledcing  it,  and  check  his  impetuous  nature  in  the 
midst  of  its  extravagant  career. 

Tlie  memory  of  this  incident,  and  of 
"""''"""""'"•  many  others  of  a  like  nature,  rendered  the 
prospect  of  the  future  reii;n  nowise  disaiireeabh'  to  the 
nation,  and  increased  the  joy  which  the  deatli  of  so  un- 
popular a  prince  as  the  late  king  naturally  (Hcasioiu'd. 
Tlie  first  steps  t;iken  by  the  young  prince  coiitirriud  nil 
those  prepossessions  entertained  in  his  favour.''  lie 
tailed  together  his  former  companions,  arquainted  them 
with  his  intended  n  I' iiinai Inn,  exhnrled  them  to  imitate 
his  example,  li\it  strictly  niliihited  them,  till  they  had 
pven  proofs  of  their  smcerily  m  this  particular,  from  a|)- 
liearing  any  more  in  his  presence;  and  he  thus  dismissed 
tlieni  with"  liberal  presents.'^  The  wise  ministers  of  his 
father,  who  had  checked  his  riots,  found  that  they  had 
unknowingly  been  paving  the  highest  court  to  him  ;  and 
were  received  with  all  the  marks  of  favour  and  confi- 
dence. The  chief  justice  himself,  who  trembled  to  a]>- 
proach  the  royal  presence,  met  with  praises  instead  of 
reproaches  for  his  past  conduct,  and  was  exhorted  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of  the 
laws.  The  surprise  of  those  who  expected  an  opposite 
behaviour,  augmented  their  satisfaction ;  and  the  character 
of  the  young  king  appeared  brighter  than  if  it  had  never 
been  shaded  by  any  errors. 

But  Henry  wa.s  anxious  not  only  to  repair  his  own 
misconduct,  1)ut  also  to  make  amends  for  those  iniquities 
into  which  policy  or  the  necessity  of  affairs  had  betrayed 
his  father.  He  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  fate 
of  the  unhappy  Richard,  did  justice  to  the  memory  of 
that  unfortunate  prince,  even  performed  his  funeral  nlise- 
quies  with  ponrp  and  solemnity,  and  cherished  all  those 
who  had  distingiiislied  themselves  by  their  loyalty  and 
attachment  towards  him.''  Instead  of  continuing  the 
restraints  which  the  jealousy  of  his  father  liad  imposed  on 
the  ICarl  of  March,  he  received  that  young  nobleman  with 
singular  courtesy  and  favour ;  and  by  this  magnanimity 
so  gained  on  tlie  gentle  and  unambitious  nature  of  his 
competitor,  that  be  remained  ever  after  sincerely  attached 
to  him,  and  gave  him  no  disturbance  in  his  future  govern- 
ment. The  family  of  Piercy  was  restored  to  its  fortune 
and  honours."^  Tfie  king  seemed  ambitious  to  bury  all 
party  distinctions  in  oblivion  :  tlie  instruments  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  who  had  been  advanced  from  their  blind 
zeal  for  the  Lancastrian  interests,  more  than  from  their 
merits,  gave  place  every  where  to  men  of  more  honourable 
characters :  virtue  seemed  now  to  have  an  open  career,  in 
which  it  might  exert  itself:  the  exhortations,  as  well  as 
example,  of  the  prince  gave  it  encouragement :  all  men 
were  unanimous  in  their  attachment  to  Henry;  and  the 
defects  of  his  title  were  forgotten  amidst  tlie  personal 
regard  which  was  universally  paid  to  him. 
,.    ,  „    ,  There  remained  among  the  people  only 

one  party  distinction,  which  was  derived 
from  religious  diflerences,  and  which,  as  it  is  of  a  peculiar, 
and  commonly  a  very  obstinate  nature,  the  popularity  of 
Henry  was  not  able  to  overcome.  The  Lollards  were 
every  day  increasing  in  the  kingdom,  and  were  become  a 
formed  party,  which  appeared  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
church,  and"  even  formidable  to  the  civil  authority .f  The 
enthusiasm  by  which  these  sectaries  were  generally 
actuated,  the  great  alterations  which  they  pretended  to 
introduce,  the  hatred  which  they  expressed  against  the 
established  hierarchy,  gave  an  alarm  to  Henry ;  who, 
eillier  from  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  ancient  religion, 
or  from  a  dread  of  the  unknown  consequences  which 
attend  all  important  changes,  was  determined  to  execute 
(he  laws  against  such  bold  innovators.  The  head  of  this 
sect  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  (Lord  Cobham,)  a  nobleman 
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who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  his 
militiiry  talents,  and  had,  on  many  occasions,  ac<|uired 
the  esteem  both  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  king."  His 
high  character  and  his  zeal  for  the  new  sect  ]>ointed  him 
out  to  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  projier 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  severity;  whose  punishment  would 
strike  a  terror  into  the  whole  party,  and  teath  them  that 
they  must  expect  no  mercy  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. He  applied  to  Henry  for  a  permission  to  indict 
Lord  Cobham;''  but  the  generous  nature  of  the  ]irince 
w;is  averse  to  such  sanguinary  methods  of  conversion. 
He  represented  to  the  primate,  that  reason  and  conviction 
were  the  best  expedients  for  supporting  truth  ;  that  all 
gentle  means  ougiit  first  to  be  tried  in  order  to  reclaim 
men  from  error ;  and  that  he  himself  would  endeavour, 
by  a  conversation  with  Cobham,  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
caUiolic  faith.  Hut  he  found  that  nobleman  obstinate  in 
his  opinions,  and  determined  not  to  sacrifice  truths  of 
such  infinite  moment  to  his  complaisance  for  sovereigns.' 
Henry's  principles  of  toleration,  or  rather  his  love  of  the 
practice,  could  carry  him  no  further;  and  he  then  gave 
full  reins  to  ecclesiastical  severity  against  the  inflexible 
heresiarch.  The  primate  indicted  Cobham;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  three  suffragans,  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Winchester,  and  St.  David's,  condemned  him  to 
the  Hames  for  his  erroneous  opinions.  Cobham,  who 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  made  his  escaiie  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution.  The  bold  spirit  of  the 
man,  provoked  by  persecution  and  stimulated  by  zeal, 
was  urged  to  attempt  the  most  criminal  enterprises ;  and 
his  unlimited  authority  over  the  new  sect,  proved  that  he 
well  merited  the  attention  of  the  civil  miigistrate.  He 
formed  in  his  retreat  very  violent  designs  against  his 
enemies ;  and  despatching  his  emissaries  to  all  quarters, 
appointed  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  Jiarty,  in  order  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  king  at  Eltham,  and  put  their  per- 
secutors to  the  sword.''  Henry,  apprized  of  a.  d.  1414. 
their  intention,  removed  to  Westminster:  6ih  Jan. 
Cobham  was  not  discouraged  by  this  disappointment ; 
but  changed  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  the  field  near  St. 
Giles's :  the  king,  having  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  to 
prevent  any  reinforcement  to  the  Lollards  from  that 
quarter,  came  into  the  field  in  the  night  time,  seized  such 
of  the  conspirators  as  appeared,  and  afterwards  laid  hold 
of  the  several  parties  who  were  hastening  to  the  place 
appointed.  It  appeared  that  a  few  onlv  were  in  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy :  the  rest  implicitly  followed 
their  le.nders  :  but  upon  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  the 
treasonable  designs  of  the  sect  were  rendered  certain, 
both  from  evidence,  and  from  the  confession  of  the 
criminals  themselves.'  Some  were  executed;  the  greater 
number  pardoned.""  Cobham  himself,  who  punisliment  of 
made  his  escape  by  flight,  was  not  brought  I-"rd  Cnbliam. 
to  justice  till  four  years  after,  when  he  was  hanged  as  a 
traitor ;  and  his  body  was  burnt  on  the  gibbet,  in  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  as  a  here- 
tic." This  criminal  design,  which  was  perhaps  somewhat 
aggravated  by  the  clergy,  brought  discredit  upon  the 
party,  and  checked  the  progress  of  that  sect,  w-liich  had 
embraced  the  speculative  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  aspired  to  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses. 

These  two  points  were  the  great  objects  of  the  Lol- 
lards ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  not  affected  in 
the  same  degree  by  both  of  them.  Common  sense  and 
obvious  reflection  had  discovered  to  the  people  the  advan- 
tages of  a  reformation  in  discipline ;  but  the  age  was  not 
yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  seized  with  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, or  to  enter  into  those  abstruse  doctrines,  which 
the  Lollards  endeavoured  to  propagate  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  very  notion  of  heresy  alarmed  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people ;"  innovation  in  fundamental  principles 
was  suspicious ;  curiosity  was  not  as  yet  a  sufficient  coun- 
terpoise  to  authority  ;  and  even  many,  who  were  the  great- 
est friends  to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  were  anxious  to 
express  their  detestation  of  the  speculative  tenets  of  the 
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Wickliffiles,  wliicli  they  feareti  threw  dissrace  on  so  •;ood 
a  cause.  Tiiis  turn  of  thought  ai)|)e;irs  evidently  in  the 
proceedinsp  of  the  parliament  wliicri  \v;is  sumnionod  iniine- 
diatelv  after  the  dct»H;tioii  of  Cohham's  eonspiracv.  Tliat 
:isse»u>ly  )>assed  severe  laws  airainst  the  new  heretics. 
They  enacteil,  that  wlioever  was  convicted  of  LoUardy  be- 
fore the  ordniary,  besides  sufierins;  capital  punishment, 
acfordmc  to  the  hiws  formerly  established,  should  also 
forfeit  his  lands  and  goods  to  tHe  kins; ;  and  that  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  justices  of  the  two  lienches,  sheriffs, 
jtlstices  of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief  majistrates  in  every 
city  and  borouch,  should  take  an  oath  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy."  Yet  this  very 
parliament,  when  the  kins  demanded  supply,  renewed  the 
offer  formerly  pressed  upon  his  father,  and  entreated  him 
to  seize  all  tlie  ecclesiastical  re\enues, and  convert  them  to 
the  use  of  the  crown.P  The  clergy  were  alarmed  :  they 
could  offer  the  king  no  bribe  which  was  equivalent :  thev 
only  agreed  to  confer  on  him  all  the  priories  alien,  wliicli 
depended  on  capital  abbeys  in  Normandy,  and  had  been 
bequeathed  to  these  abbeys,  when  that  province  remained 
united  to  England :  and  Chicheley,  now  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  endeavoured  to  divert  the  blow,  by  giving 
occupation  to  the  king,  and  by  persuading  him  to  under- 
take a  war  against  France,  in  order  to  recover  his  lost 
rights  to  that  kiugdom.i 

It  was  the  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king  to  his  son, 
not  to  allow  the  English  to  remain  long  in  peace,  which 
yvas  apt  to  breed  intestine  commotions ;  but  to  employ 
them  in  foreign  expeditions,  by  which  the  prince  might 
acipiire  honour ;  the  nobility,  in  sharing  his  dangers,  might 
attach  themselves  to  his  person  ;  and  all  the  restless  spirits 
find  occupation  for  their  inquietude.  The  natural  disposi- 
tion of  Henry  sufficiently  inclined  him  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice, and  the  civil  disorders  of  France,  which  had  been 
prolonged  beyond  those  of  England,  opened  a  full  career 
to  his  ambition. 

A.  I),  m.'i.  The  death  of  Charles  V.  which  followed 
Slate  of  1  raiue.  soon  after  that  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  youth 
of  his  son,  Charles  VI.,  put  the  two  kingdoms  for  some 
time  in  a  similar  situation  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  either  of  them,  during  a  minority,  would  be 
able  to  make  much  advantage  of  the  weakness  "of  the  other. 
The  jealousies  also  between  Charles's  three  uncles,  the 
Dukes  of  Anjou,  Herri,  and  Burgundy,  had  distracted  the 
afl'airs  of  France  rather  more  than  those  between  the  Dukes 
of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  Richard's  three  uncles, 
disordered  those  of  England;  and  had  carried  off  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  nation  from  any  vigorous  enterprise 
against  foreign  states.  But  in  iiroportion  as  Charles  ad- 
vanced in  years,  the  factions  were  composed ;  his  two 
uncle-s,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy,  died  ;  and  the 
king  himself,  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  discovered 
symptoms  of  genius  and  spirit,  which  revived  the  drooping 
hopes  of  his  country.  This  promising  state  of  affairs  was 
not  of  long  duration  :  the  unhappy  prince  fell  suddenly 
into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  exer- 
cising his  authority  ;  and  though  he  recovered  from  this 
disorder,  he  was  so  subject  to  relapses,  that  his  judgment 
wa.s  gradually  but  sensibly  impaired,  and  no  steady  plan 
of  goveniinent  ci  uld  be  pursued  by  him.  The  adminis- 
tration of  afl'airs  was  disputed  between  his  brother,  Lewis, 
Duke  of  Orli-ans,  and  his  cousin-german,  John,  Duke  of 
Burgundy  :  the  propin<|uity  to  the  crown  pleaded  in  favour 
of  the  former :  the  latter,  who,  in  right  of  his  mother,  had 
inherited  the  county  of  Flanders,  which  he  annexed  to  his 
father's  extensive  dominions,  derived  a  lustre  from  his 
superior  power :  the  people  were  divided  between  these 
contending  (irinces :  and  the  king,  now  resuming,  now 
dropping  his  authority,  kept  the  victory  undecided,  and 
prevented  any  regular  settlement  of  the  slate  by  the  final 
prevalence  of  either  iiarty. 

At  lengtli,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  seem- 
ing to  be  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  in- 
terposition of  common  friends,  agreed  to  bury  all  past 
quarrels  in  oblivion,  and  to  enter  into  strict  amity  :  they 
swore  before  the  altar  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship ; 
the  priest  administered  the  sacrament  to  both  of  them ; 
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they  gave  to  each  other  every  pledge  which  could  be 
deemed  sacred  among  men  :  but  all  this  solemn  prepara- 
tion was  only  a  cover  for  the  basest  treachery,  which  was 
deliberately  premeditated  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
procured  his  rival  to  be  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris : 
lie  endeavoured  for  some  time  to  conceal  the  part  wliich 
he  took  in  the  crime ;  but  being  detected,  he  embraced  a 
resolution  still  more  criminal  and  more  dangerous'to  so- 
ciety, by  openly  avowing  and  justifying  it.'  The  parlia- 
ment itself  of  Paris,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  heard  the 
harangues  of  the  duke's  advocate  in  defence  of  assa.ssina- 
tion,  which  he  termed  tyrannicide ;  and  that  assembly, 
partly  influenced  by  faction,  partly  overawed  by  power, 
pronounced  no  sentence  of  condemnation  agsiinst  this 
detestable  doctrine.'  The  same  question  was  afterwards 
agitated  before  the  council  of  Constance ;  and  it  was  with 
dirtieulty  that  a  feeble  decision,  in  favour  of  the  con&ary 
opinion,  was  procured  from  these  fathers  of  the  churcli, 
the  ministers  of  peace  and  of  religion.  But  the  mischievous 
ert'ects  of  that  tenet,  had  tTiey  been  before  anywise  doubt- 
ful, appeared  sufficiently  from  the  present  incidents.  The 
commission  of  this  crime,  which  destroyed  all  trust  and 
security,  rendered  the  war  implacable  between  the  Frenc.i 
parties,  and  cut  off'  every  means  of  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion. The  princes  of  the  blood  combining  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers,  made  violent  war  on 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  unhappy  king,  seized 
sometimes  by  one  party,  sometimes  by  tne  other,  transfer- 
red alternately  to  each  of  them  the  appearance  of  legal 
authority.  Tne  provinces  were  laid  waste  by  mutual  de- 
predations :  assassinations  were  every  where  committed 
from  the  animosity  of  the  several  leaders ;  or  what  was 
e<|ually  terrible,  executions  were  ordered,  without  any  legal 
or  free  trial,  by  pretended  courts  of  judicature.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  distinguished  into  two  parties,  the  Burgun- 
dians  and  the  Armagnacs ;  so  the  adherents  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans  were  called,  from  the  Count  of  Armag- 
nac,  father-in-law  to  that  prince.  The  city  of  Pans,  dis- 
tracted between  them,  but  inclining  more  to  the  Burgun- 
diaiis,  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  blood  and  violence ;  the 
king  and  royal  family  were  often  detained  captives  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  populace ;  their  faithful  ministers  were  but- 
chered or  imprisoned  before  their  face;  and  it  was  dan- 
gerous for  any  man,  amidst  these  enraged  factions,  to  be 
distinguished  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
probity  and  honour. 

During  this  scene  of  general  violence,  there  rose  into 
some  consideration  a  body  of  men,  which  usually  makes 
no  figure  in  public  transactions,  even  during  the  most 
peaceful  times  ;  and  that  was  the  university  of  Paris, 
whose  opinion  was  sometimes  demanded,  and  more  fre- 
quently offered,  in  the  multiplied  disputes  between  tlie 
|)arties.  Tlie  schism,  by  which  the  church  was  at  that 
time  di\nded,and  which  occasioned  frequent  controversies 
in  the  university,  had  raised  the  professors  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  importance ;  and  this  connexion  between  lite- 
rature and  superstition  had  bestowed  on  the  former  a 
weight,  to  which  reason  and  knowledge  are  not,  of  them- 
selves, anvTvise  entitled  among  men.  But  there  was  an- 
other society  whose  sentiments  were  much  more  decisive 
at  Pans,  the  fraternity  of  butchers,  who,  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  ringleaders,  had  declared  for  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  committed  the  most  violent  outrages 
against  the  opposite  party.  To  counterbalance  their  power, 
the  Armagnacs  made  interest  with  the  fraternity  of  car- 
penters ;  the  (lopulace  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  or 
the  other;  and  the  fate  of  the  capital  depended  on  the 
prevalence  of  either  party. 

The  advantage  which  might  be  made  of  these  confusions, 
was  easily  perceived  in  England  ;  and,  according  to  the 
maxims  which  usually  prevail  among  nations,  it  was  de- 
termined to  lay  hold  of  the  favourable  opportunity.  The 
late  king,  who  was  courted  by  both  the  Trench  parties, 
fomented  the  quarrel,  by  alternately  sending  assistance  to 
each ;  but  the  present  sovereign,  impelled  by  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  the  ardour  of  ambition,  determined  to  push 
his  advantages  to  a  greater  length,  and  to  carry  violent 
war  into  that  distracted   kingdom.    But  while  he  wa& 
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niakini;  i)re|Binilions  for  this  «'ml,  he  Iried  to  i-ftrct  liis 
|iuriiiisi>  oy  iicyociatiori ;  Jind  he  sent  over  arnliiLssailois 
to  i'aris,  oHering  a  [lerpetual  peace  and  aMiuiice  :  bm 
dcniandiiiir  t'alharirie,  the  Krcnch  kitiL''s  daughter  in 
nianiane,  two  millions  of  crowns  as  hoi-  portion,  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  as  the  arrears  of  King 
John's  ransom,  and  the  immediate  |Mi>sission  and  full 
sovereiirntv  of  Normandy,  and  of  all  tlir  other  provinces 
which  liarf  been  nivisheii  from  Kniil.iiid  liy  the  arms  of 
Fhilip  Aujnistus  ;  loiiethei-  with  the  siiprricrilv  of  Unttanv 
and  Flanders.'  Such  exorbitaiit  di'inaii.U  show  that  he 
was  sensible  of  the  presint  inisiralile  nindition  of  France  ; 
and  the  terms  oH'ered  hy  the  I'rt'nch  court,  though  much 
inferior,  discover  tlieir  ccinscmLisness  of  the  same  melan- 
clioU  truth.  They  were  williiii;  to  give  him  the  princess 
in  marriage,  to  pay  him  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
to  resign  the  entire  sovereignty  of  (iiiienne,  and  to  annex 
to  that  iirovince  tlie  country  of  I'erigord,  Hovergue,  Xain- 
tonge,  tiie  Angoumnis,  and  other  territories."  As  Henry 
rejecteil  these  ecinditions,  and  scarcely  hoped  that  his  own 
demands  would  lie  complied  with,  he  never  intermitted  a 
moment  his  preparations  for  war;  and  h;iving  assemhled 
a  great  tleet  and  army  at  Southampton,  having  invited  all 
tile  nobility  and  military  men  of  the  kingdiun  to  attend 
him  by  the  hopes  of  glory  and  of  conquest,  he  came  to  the 
sea-side,  with  a  purpose  of  embarking  on  his  expedition. 

But  whde  Henry  wils  meditating  compiesls  upon  his 
neighbours,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  danger  from 
a  conspiracy  at  home,  which  was  happily  detected  in  its 
infancy.  The  Earl  of  Cambridge,  second  sou  of  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  having  espoused  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  had  zealously  embraced  the  interests  of  that  family ; 
and  had  held  some  conferences  with  Lord  Serope  of  Ma- 
sham,  and  Sir  Thomas  (Jrey  of  Heton,  about  the  means 
of  recovering  to  that  nobleman  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
England.  The  conspirators,  as  soon  as  detected,  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt  to  the  king :"  and  Henry  proceeded 
without  delay  to  their  trial  and  condemnation.  Tlie  ut- 
most that  could  be  expected  of  (he  best  king  in  those  ages, 
was,  that  he  would  so  far  observe  the  essentials  of  justice, 
as  not  to  make  an  innocent  person  a  victim  to  his  severity  : 
but  as  to  the  formalities  of  law,  which  are  often  as  mate- 
rial as  the  essentials  themselves,  they  were  sacrificed  with- 
out scruple  to  the  least  interest  or  convenience.  A  jury 
of  commoners  was  summoned :  the  three  conspiiators 
were  indicted  before  them  :  the  constable  of  Southampton 
castle  swore  that  they  had  separately  confessed  their  guilt 
to  him  :  without  other  evidence,  Sir  Thomas  Grey  was 
condemned  and  executed  :  but  as  the  Earl  of  Cambridge 
and  Ixird  Serope  pleaded  the  privilege  of  their  peerage, 
Henry  thought  proper  to  summon  a  court  of  eighteen 
barons,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  presided  :  the 
evidence  given  before  the  jury  was  read  to  them  :  the 
prisoners,  though  one  of  them  was  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
were  not  examined,  nor  produced  in  court,  nor  heard  in 
their  own  defence ;  but  received  sentence  of  death  upon 
tins  proof,  which  was  every  way  irregular  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  the  sentence  was  soon  after  executed.  The 
Earl  of  March  was  accused  of  having  given  his  approba- 
tion to  the  conspiracy,  and  received  a  general  pardon  from 
the  king."  He  was  probably  either  innocent  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  him,  or  had  made  reparation  by  his  early  re- 
pentance and  discovery.? 

invasinn  of  The  successes  which  the  arms  of  England 
trance.  have,  in  difi'erent  ages,  obtained  over  those 
of  France,  have  been  much  owing  to  the  favourable  situa- 
tion of  the  former  kingdom.  The  English,  happily  seated 
ill  an  island,  could  take  advantage  of  every  misfortune 
which  attended  their  neighbours,  and  were  little  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  reprisals.  They  never  left  their  own 
country  but  when  they  were  conducted  by  a  king  of  ex- 
traordinary genius,  or  found  their  enemy  divided  by  intes- 
tine factions,  or  were  supported  by  a  powerful  alliance  on 
the  continent ;  and  as  all  these  circumstances  concurred 
at  present  to  favour  their  enterprise,  they  had  reason  to 

t  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  CC8. 
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expect  from  it  proportionable  success. 'The  Dukeof  Bur- 
giinily,  expelled  Inince  by  a  combination  of  the  princes, 
had  been  secretly  soliciting  the  alliance  of  England  ;»  and 
Henry  knew  that  this  prince,  though  he  scnipled  at  first 
to  join  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  country,  would  will- 
ingly, if  he  saw  any  probability  of  success,  both  assist 
him  with  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  draw  ovi-t  to  the  same 
side  all  his  numerous  partisans  in  France.  Trusting  there- 
fore to  this  circumstance,  but  without  establishing  any 
concert  with  the  duke,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
laiiiled   near    Harfleur,  at   the  head   of  an  ' '  "*' 

army  of  6000  men  at  arms,  and  24,000  fool,  mostly 
archers.  He  immediately  began  the  siege  of  that  place, 
which  was  valiantly  defended  by  d'EstoiitcviUc,  and  under 
him  by  de  Guitri,  de  Gaucourt,  and  others  of  the  French 
nobility  :  but  as  the  garrison  was  weak,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions in  bad  repair,  the  governor  was  at  last  obliged  to 
capitulate;  and  he  promised  to  surrender  the  place  if  he 
received  no  succour  before  the  eighteenth  of  September. 
The  day  came,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  French 
army  to  relieve  him.  Henry,  taking  possession  of  the 
town,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  and  expelled  all  the  French 
inhabitants,  with  an  intention  of  peopling  it  anew  with 
English. 

The  fatigues  of  this  siege,  and  the  unusual  heat  of  the 
season,  had  so  wasted  the  English  army,  that  Henry  could 
enter  on  no  further  enterprise;  and  was  obliged  to  think 
of  returning  into  England.  He  had  dismissed  his  trans- 
ports, which  could  not  anchor  in  an  open  road  upon  the 
enemy's  coasts  :  and  he  lay  under  a  necessity  of  marching 
by  land  to  Calais,  before  he  could  reach  a  place  of  safety. 
A  numerous  French  army  of  14,000  men  at  arms,  and 
40,000  foot,  was  by  this  time  assembled  in  Normandy 
under  the  Constable'd'Albret ;  a  force  which,  if  prudently 
conducted,  was  sufficient  either  to  trample  down  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  open  field,  or  to  harass  and  reduce  to  nothing 
their  small  army,  before  they  could  finish  so  long  and 
difficult  a  march'.  Henry,  therefore,  cautiously  offered  to 
sacrifice  his  conquest  of  Harffeur  for  a  safe  passage  to 
Calais ;  but  this  proposal  being  rejected,  he  determined 
to  make  his  way  by  valour  and  conduct  through  all  the 
opposition  of  the  enemy.*  .  That  he  might  not  discourage 
his  army  by  the  appearance  of  flight,  or  expose  them  to 
those  hazards  which  naturally  attend  precipitate  marches, 
he  made  slow  and  deliberate  joumeys,b  till  he  reached  the 
Somme,  which  he  purposed  to  pass  at  the  ford  of  Ulan- 
quetague,  the  same  place  where  Edward,  in  a  like  situa- 
tion, had  before  escaped  ft-om  Philip  de  V'alois.  But  he 
found  the  ford  rendered  impassable  by  the  precaution  of 
the  French  general,  and  guarded  by  a  strong  body  on  the 
opposite  bank  ;■:  and  he  was  obliged  to  march  higher  up 
the  river,  in  order  to  seek  for  a  safe  passage.  He  was 
continually  harassed  on  his  march  by  flying  parties  of  the 
enemy  ;  saw  bodies  of  troops  on  the  other  side  ready  to 
oppose  every  attempt ;  his  provisions  were  cut  off;  his 
soldiers  languished  with  sickness  and  fatigue ;  and  his 
affairs  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  desperate  situation : 
when  he  w,as  so  dexterous  or  so  fortunate  as  to  seize  by 
surprise  a  passage  near  St.  Quintin,  which  had  not  been 
sufficiently  guarded  ;  and  he  safely  carried  over  his  army.'' 

Henry   then  bent   his  march  northwards       b;  iile  of 
to  Calais  ;  but  he  was  still  exposed  to  great      Ai.mcour. 
and  imminent  danger  from  the  enemy,  who  had  also  pass- 
ed the  Somme,  anid  threw  themselves  fiill  in  his  way,  with 
a  purpose  of  intercepting  his  retreat.     After      ^^^  ^^^ 
he  had  passed  the  small  river  of  Ternois,  at 
Blangi,  he  ivas  surprised  to  observe  from  the  heights  the 
whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Azincour, 
and  so  posted,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed 
on  his  march  without  coming  to  an  engagement.     Nothing 
in  appeai-ance  could  be  more  unequal   than  tlie  battle, 
upon  which  his  safety  and  all  his  fortunes  now  depended. 
ITie  English  army  w'as  little  more  than  half  the  number 
which  had  disembarked  at  Harfleur;  and  thev  laboured 
under  every  discouragement  and  necessity.     The  enemy 

France,  show  that  they  bad  already  entertained  a  just  idea  of  Henry  s 


characrer,  as  well  as  of  their  own  situation, 
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w;is  four  times  more  nuinfioiis ;  w.is  hfrtiUxl  by  tlie 
dau)ihiii  and  all  the  |inmis  of  tin-  blooil ;  and  was  lilenti- 
ftdly  supplied  with  pioMsioiis  of  evoiv  kind,  llmrv's 
situation  wiis  cxiulh  similar  to  that  of  I'Mw.ird  at  (.'rec\ , 
and  tliat  of  the  lilack  I'rinoeat  I'oictii'is,  and  the  memorv 
uf  these  Kieal  events,  iiispinns;  the  Knsjhsli  with  courage, 
made  them  hoiu'  for  a  lil^e  deliveranee  from  tlieir  )>resent 
ditiieulties.  liie  kini;  likewise  observed  the  same  pru- 
dent conduct  which  T\ad  been  followed  by  these  grcM 
commanders :  he  drew  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  prouiul 
between  two  woods,  which  guarded  each  flank,  and  he 
patiently  expected  m  that  posture  the  attack  of  the  enemy  ."^ 

Had  the  French  constable  been  able,  either  to  reason 
justly  upon  the  present  circumstances  of  the  two  armies, 
or  to  profit  b\  i  ast  eNperitiice,  he  had  declined  a  combat, 
and  had  waited  till  necessity,  oblij;iiij;  the  F.iiclish  to  ad- 
vance, had  made  them  rehiiquish  the  advantages  of  their 
situation.  Hut  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  nobihty,  and 
a  vain  confidence  in  superior  numbers,  brought  on  this 
fatal  action,  which  proved  the  source  of  infinite  calamities 
to  their  country.  The  French  areliers  on  horseback  and 
then-  men  alarms,  crowded  in  their  ranks, advanced  upon 
tlie  F.nglish  archers,  who  had  fixed  palisadoes  in  their  front 
to  break  the  impression  of  the  enemy,  and  who  safely 
plied  them,  from  behind  that  defence,  with  a  shower  of 
arrows  which  iiothinj;  could  resist,  f  The  clay  soil, 
moistened  by  some  rain  which  had  lately  fallen,  proved 
another  obstacle  to  the  force  of  the  French  cavalry  :  the 
wounded  men  and  liorses  discomposed  their  ranks :  the 
narrow  compass  in  which  they  were  pent,  hindered  them 
from  recovering;  any  order :  the  whole  army  was  a  scene  of 
confusion,  terror,  and  dismay  :  and  Henry,  perceiving  his 
advantage,  ordered  the  English  archers,  who  were  light 
and  unencumbered,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  and 
seize  the  moment  of  victory.  They  fell  with  their  battle- 
axes  upon  the  French,  who,  in  their  (iresent  posture,  were 
incapable  either  of  flying  or  of  making  defence  :  they  hew- 
ed them  in  pieces  without  resistance  :  s  and  being  second- 
ed by  the  men  at  arms,  who  also  pushed  on  against  the 
enemy,  they  covered  tlie  field  with  the  killed,  wounded, 
dismounted,  and  overthrown.  After  all  appearance  of  op- 
position was  over,  the  English  had  leisure  to  make  prison- 
ers ;  and  hanng  advanced  with  uninterrupted  success  to 
the  open  plain,  they  there  saw  the  remains  of  the  French 
rear  guard,  which  still  inaintiuned  the  appearance  of  a  line 
of  battle.  At  the  same  time,  they  heard  an  alarm  from 
behind :  some  gentlemen  of  Picardy,  having  collected 
about  600  peasants,  had  fallen  upon  tlie  English  baggage, 
and  were  doing  execution  on  the  unarmed  followers  of 
the  camp,  who  fled  before  them.  Henry,  seeing  the 
enemy  on  all  sides  of  him,  began  to  entertain  apprehen- 
sions from  his  prisoners ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
issue  general  orders  for  putting  them  to  death :  but  on 
discovering  the  truth,  he  stopped  the  slaughter,  and  w;is 
still  able  to  save  a  great  number. 

No  battle  was  ever  more  latal  to  France,  by  the  number 
of  princes  and  nobility  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  Among 
the  former  were  the  constable  himself,  the  Count  of 
Kevers,  and  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  brothers  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  the  Count  of  Vaudemont,  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of  Alen(;on,  the  Duke  of  Barre,  the 
Count  of  Marie,  'llic  most  eminent  prisoners  were  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  Counts  d'Eu,  Ven- 
dome,  and  Kichemont,  and  the  Mareschal  of  Boucicaiit. 
An  Archbishop  of  Sens  also  was  slain  in  this  battle.  The 
killed  are  computed,  on  the  whole,  to  have  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  men  ;  and  as  the  slaughter  fell  chiefly  upon 
the  cavalry,  it  is  pretended  that  of  these,  eight  tliousand 
were  gentlemen.  Henry  was  master  of  11 ,000  jiri- 
soners.  The  person  of  chief  note,  who  fell  among  the 
English,  was  tlie  Duke  of  York,  who  perished  lighting  by 
the  king's  side,  and  had  an  end  more  honouralile  than  his 
life.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  honours  and  fortune  by  his 
nephew,  son  of  the  Earl  of  (Cambridge,  executed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  All  the  English  who  were  slain 
excwfded  not  forty ;  though  some  writers,  with  greater 
probability,  make  the  number  more  considerable. 

t  St.  Remi.  cliap.ee. 
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The  three  grtat  1  atths  of  Ciecy,  Poictiers,  and  Azin- 
cour,  bear  a  singular  reseinblance  to  each  other  in  their 
most  considerable  circiiinstances.  In  all  of  them,  there 
appears  the  same  icmerity  in  the  Faiglish  princes,  who, 
without  any  object  of  moment,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  liatl  ventured  so  fiu:  into  the  enemy's  country  as 
to  leave  themselves  no  retreat ;  and  unless  saved  by  the 
utmost  imprudence  in  the  I'rench  commanders,  were,  from 
their  very  situation,  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction. 
But  allowance  being  made  for  this  temerity,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  irregular  plans  of  w;u-  followed  in  those 
ages,  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  measure,  unavoidable ; 
there  appears  in  the  day  of  action  the  same  presence  of 
mind,  dexterity,  courage,  firmness,  and  precaution,  on  the 
part  of  the  Kiiglisli  :  the  same  preeipitiition,  eunliision,  and 
vain  coiifiilenie,  on  the  part  of  tin:  French  :  and  the  events 
were  such  ;ls  might  have  lieen  expected  from  .such  opposite 
conduct.  The  immediate  consequences,  too,  ot  these 
three  great  victories  weri'  similar  ;  instead  of  pushing  the 
French  with  vigour,  and  taking  adviuitage  of  their  conster- 
nation, the  English  princes,  after  tlieir  victory,  seem  rather 
to  have  relaxed  their  eflbrts,  and  to  have  allowed  the 
enemy  leisure  to  recover  from  his  losses.  Henry  inter- 
rupted not  his  maroli  a  moment  after  the  battle  of  Azin- 
cour ;  he  carried  his  prisoners  to  Calais,  thence  to  Eng- 
land ;  he  even  concluded  a  tnice  with  the  enemy  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  two  years  that  aiiy  body  of 
English  troops  appeared  in  France. 

The  poverty  of  all  the  European  princes,  and  the  small 
resources  of  their  kingdoms,  were  the  cause  of  these  con- 
tinual interruptions  in  their  hostilities;  and  though  the 
maxims  of  war  were  in  general  destructive,  their  military 
operations  were  mere  incursions,  which,  without  any 
settled  plan,  they  carried  on  against  each  other.  The 
lustre,  however,  attending  the  victory  of  Azincour,  procur- 
ed some  supplies  from  the  English  parliament,  though  still 
uiioipial  to  the  expenses  of  a  campaign.  They  granted 
Henry  an  entire  fifteenth  of  movables;  and  they  conferred 
on  him,  /!>»•  life,  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and 
the  subsidies  on  the  ex|invtalii>ii  of  wool  aiicl  leather.  This 
concession  is  more  cuiisiileialile  tli.in  that  which  had  been 
granted  to  Ilichard  11.  hy  his  last  iiarliamunt,  and  which 
was  afterwards,  on  his  deposition,  made  so  gi-cat  an  article 
of  charge  against  him. 

But  during  this  interruption  of  hostilities  jj,  ,  ,p 
from  England,  France  was  exposed  to  all  '  ''""  "■«-'• 
the  furies  of  civil  war;  and  the  .several  parties  became 
every  day  more  enraged  against  each  other.  The  Duke  ot 
Burgundy,  confident  that  the  French  ministers  and 
generals  were  entirely  discredited  by  the  misfortune  at 
Azincour,  advanced  with  a  great  army  to  Paris,  and  at- 
tempted to  reinstate  himself  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  person  of  the  king.  But  his  parti- 
sans in  that  city  were  overawed  by  the  court,  and  kept  in 
subjection  :  the  duke  despaired  of  success  ;  and  he  retired 
with  his  forces,  which  he  iminediately  disbanded  in  tho 
Low  ('ountries.li  He  was  soon  after  invited  ^  ^ 
to  make  a   new  attem])t,  by  some   violent 

?uarrels  which  broke  out  in  tlie  royal  family.    The  queen, 
sabella,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  ha(l  been: 
hitherto  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Burgundian  faction^ 
had  received  a  great  injury  from   the  other  party,  whicK 
the  implacable  spirit  of  tliat  princess  wa.s  never  able  tCj 
forgive.    The  public  necessities  obliged  the  Count  of  Ar-.| 
magnac  (created   constable  of  France,  in  the    place  of| 
d'Albret)  to  seize  the  great  treasures  which  Isabella  hadi 
amassed  :  and  when  she  expressed  her  displeasure  at  this* 
injury,  he  inspired  into  the  weak  mind  of  the  king  some 
jealousies   concerning  her  conduct,  and   pushed  him  to 
seize  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  throw  into  the 
Seine,  Blois-bourdon,  her  favourite,  whom  he  accused  oC, 
a  commerce  of  gallantry  with  that  princess.    The  queen 
herself  was  sent  to  Tours,  and  confined  under  a  guard;' 
and,  after  suffering  these  multiplied  insults,  she  no  longer 
scnipled  to  enter  into  a  correspondriu f  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.     As  her  son,  the  Dauphin  Cliarhs,  :i  youth  of 
sixteen,  was  entirely  governed  by  the  faction  of  Ariiiagnac, 
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she  extemlcil  lici  aiiimcisitv  to  liiin,  ami  soiii;lil  liis  de- 
slruitidii  Willi  llir  iiinsi  iiiirrleiitiriK  hatred.  Slieliail  sixiii 
an  o|ii)ortuiiitv  <>rnnclrrinK  licr  uniiatunl  pur|i(isi't.Hc(  tual. 
Tlic  Duke  of  llurtiimlv,  i»  concert  witli  In  r,  entered 
France  at  the  liead  of  a  tTeat  army  :  lie  made  liiinself 
master  of  Amiens,  A'lbeville,  Uourlens,  Montreiiil,  and 
otlier  towns  in  I'lcardv  ;  Senlis,  Ktieiins,  Clialons,  Tro\e, 
and  Auxerro,  declarecf  themselves  of  his  partv.''  He  j-ot 
possession  of  Heaumont,  I'onloise,  Vernon,  Meulant, 
lihnillheri,  towns  in  the  neiirhlniurhood  of  I'aris  ;  and  car- 
rvnig  further  his  prosrress  towards  the  west,  he  seized 
Etainpes,  Chartres,  and  other  fortresses;  and  was  at  last 
ahle  to  deliver  the  (piecn,  who  fled  to  Troye,  and  openly 
dechu'ed  a(piinsl  those  ministers  who,  she  said,  detained 
her  husband  in  captivity.' 

Meanwhile  the  partisans  of  Burfnindy  raised  a  commo- 
tion in  Paris,  which  always  inclined  to  that  faction.  Lile- 
Adam,  one  of  the  duke's  captains,  was  received  into  the 
city  in  the  night-time,  and  headed  the  insuirection  of  the 
people,  which  in  a  moment  became  so  impetuous  that 
nothiiiK  could  opnose  it.  The  person  of  the  kinj;  was 
seized :  the  daupiiin  made  his  escape  with  difticulty : 
(.leat  numliers  of  the  faction  of  Armagnac  were  imme<li- 
atelv  butchered  :  the  count  himself,  and  many  persons  of 
note,  were  thrown  into  prison :  murders  were  daily  com- 
mitted from  private  animosity,  under  pretence  of  faction  : 
and  the  populace  not  satiated  with  their  fury,  and  deemiii!; 
tlie  course  of  public  justice  too  dilatory,  broke  into  the 
prisons,  and  put  to  death  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  and  all 
the  othernobilitv  who  were  there  contined."' 

N\  bile  France  was  m  such  furious  com- 
•(  France,  bustion,  and  was  so  ill  prepared  to  resist  a 
1st  Aug.  foreign  enemy,  Henry,  havingcoUected  some 
treasure,  and  levied  an  army,  landed  in  Normandy  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  ;  and  met  with  no  con- 
siderable  opposition  from  any  quarter.  He 
■  ■'  ■  made  himself  master  of  Falaise  ;  Evreux  and 
Caen  submitted  to  him:  Pontde  I'Arche  opened  its  gates; 
and  Henry,  having  subdued  all  the  lower  Normandy,  and 
having  received  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  men 
from  F.ngla»id,»  formed  the  siege  of  Roiien,  which  was 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men,  seconded  by 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand."  Tlie 
Cardinal  des  Ursins  here  attempted  to  incline  him  to- 
wards peace,  and  to  moderate  his  pretensions.  But  the 
king  replied  to  him  in  such  terms,  as  showed  that  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  all  his  present  advantages  ;  "  Do  you  not 
see,^'  said  he,  "  that  God  has  led  me  hither  as  by  the  hand  ? 
France  has  no  sovereign  :  I  have  just  pretensions  to  that 
kingdom :  every  thing  is  here  in  the  utmost  confusion  : 
no  one  thinks  of  resisting  me.  Can  I  have  a  more  sensi- 
ble proof,  that  the  Being  who  disposes  of  empires,  has  de- 
termined to  put  the  crown  of  France  upon  my  head  !"p 

But  though  Henry  had  0];ened  his  mind  to  this  scheme 
of  ambition,  he  still  continued  to  negociate  with  his  ene- 
mies, and  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  secure,  though  less 
considerable,  advantages.  He  made,  at  the  same  time, 
offers  of  peace  to  both  parties;  to  the  queen  and  Duke  of 
Burgundy  on  the  one  hand,  who,  having  possession  of  tlie 
king's  person,  earned  the  appearance  of  legal  authority  ;  i 
and  to  the  dauphin  on  the  other,  who, being  the  undoutited 
heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  adhered  to  by  every  one  that 
paid  any  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  their  country.'' 
Tlii'se  two  parties  also  carried  on  a  continual  negociation 
with  each  other.  Tlie  terms  proposed  on  all  sides  were 
per|)Ltually  varying :  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  cabinet,  intermingled  with  each  other  :  and 
the  fate  of  France  remained  long  in  this  uncertainty. 
After  manv  negociations,  Henry  offered  the  queen  and  the 
Duke  of  iJurgundy  to  make  peace  with  them,  to  espouse 
the  Princess  Catharine,  and  to  accept  all  the  provinces 
ceded  to  Edward  III.  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  with  the 
addition  of  Normandy,  which  he  was  to  receive  in  fiill  and 
A  1)  1410  ^■'••'■^  sovereignty.*  These  terms  were  sub- 
mitted to :  there  remained  only  some  cir- 
cumstances to  adjust,  in  order  to  the  entire  completion  of 
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the  treaty:  but  in  tliis  interval  llie  Duke  of  Burgundy 
secretly  'finished  his  treaty  with  the  dauphin  ;  and  tliese 
two  princes  agreed  to  share  the  royal  authority  during 
King  Charles's  lifetime,  aiid  to  unite  tlieir  arms  in  order 
to  expel  fori  ign  enemies.' 

Tins  alliance,  which  seemed  to  cut  off  from  Henry  all 
hopes  of  further  success,  proved,  in  the  issue,  the  most 
favourable  event  that  could  have  hanpened  for  his  preten- 
sions. W  hether  the  dauphin  and  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy 
were  ever  sincere  in  their  mutual  engagements,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  very  fatal  effects  resulted  from  their  momentary 
and  seeming  union.  The  two  princes  agreed  to  an  inter- 
view, in  order  to  concert  the  means  of  rendering  effectual 
their  common  attack  on  the  Knglish  ;  but  how  both  or 
either  of  them  could  with  safety  venture  upon  this  con- 
ference, it  seemed  somewhat  difficult  to  contrive.  The 
assassination  perpetrated  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
still  more  his  open  avowal  of  the  deed,  and  defence  of  the 
doctrine,  tended  to  dissolve  all  the  bands  of  civil  societv ; 
and  even  men  of  honour,  who  detested  the  example,  miglit 
deem  it  just,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  retaliate 
upon  the  author.  The  duke,  therefore,  who  neither  dared 
to  give,  nor  could  pretend  to  expect,  any  trust,  agreed  to 
all  the  contrivances  for  mutual  security  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  ministers  of  the  dauphin.  The  two  princes 
came  to  Montereau  :  the  duke  lodged  in  the  castle :  the 
dauphin  in  the  town,  wliich  was  divided  from  the  castle 
by  the  river  Yonne  :  the  bridge  between  them  was  chosen 
for  the  place  of  iwerview :  two  high  rails  were  drawn 
across  the  bridge ;  the  gates  on  each  side  were  guarded, 
one  by  the  officers  of  the  dauphin,  the  other  by  those  of  the 
duke:  the  princes  were  to  enter  into  the  intermediate 
space  by  the  opposite  gates,  accompanied  each  by  ten  per- 
sons; and,  with  all  these  marks  of  diffidence,  to  conciliate 
their  mutual  friendship.  But  it  appeared  that  no  precau- 
tions are  sufficient  where  laws  have  no  place,  and  where 
all  principles  of  honour  are  utterly  abandoned.  Tannegui 
de  Chatel,  and  others  of  the  dauphin's  retainers,  had  been 
zealous  partisans  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  they 
determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  re-  Assassination  of 
venging  on  the  assassin  the  murder  of  that  theliukeof 
prince :  tliev  no  sooner  entered  the  rails,  than  Burgundj'. 
they  drew  tlieir  swords  and  attacked  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy :  his  friends  were  astonished,  and  thought  not  of 
making  any  defence ;  and  all  of  thera  either  shared  his  fate, 
or  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  retinue  of  the  dauphin." 

The  extreme  youth  of  this  prince  made  it  doubtful 
whether  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  con- 
spiracy: but  as  the  deed  was  committed  under  his  eye,  by 
his  most  intimate  fi:iends,  who  still  retained  their  con- 
nexions with  him,  the  blame  of  the  action,  which  was  cer- 
tainly more  imprudent  than  criminal,  fell  entirely  upon 
him.'  The  whole  state  of  affaii-s  was  every  where  changed 
by  this  unexpected  incident.  The  city  of  Paris,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  family  of  Burgundy,  broke  out  into 
the  highest  fury  against  the  dauphin.  "Tlie  court  of  King 
Charles  entered  from  interest  in  the  same  views ;  and  as 
all  the  ministers  of  that  monarch  had  owed  their  prefer- 
ment to  the  late  duke,  and  foresaw  their  downfall  if  the 
dauphin  should  recover  possession  of  his  father's  person, 
they  were  concerned  to  prevent,  by  any  means,  the  success 
of  his  enterprise.  The  queen,  persevering  in  her  unnatural 
animosity  against  her  son,  increased  the  general  flame, 
and  inspired  into  the  king,  as  far  as  he  was  susceptible  of 
any  sentiment,  the  same  prejudices  bv  which  she  herself 
hail  long  been  actuated.  But  above  all,  Philip  Count  of 
Charolois,  now  Duke  of  Burgundy,  thought  himself  bound, 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  duty,  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  his  fatlier,  and  to  prosecute  the  assassin  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  And  in  this  general  transport  of  rage,  every 
consideration  of  national  and  family  interest  w~as  buried 
in  oblivion  by  all  parties  :  the  subjection  to  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  e.xpulsion  of  the  lawful  heir,  the  slavery  of  the 
kingdom,  appeared  but  small  evils  if  they  led  to  the  gra- 
tification of  the  present  passion. 

The  King  of  England  had,  before  the  death  of  the  Duke 
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of  Uurcundy,  iirofitini  cxtreniply  bv  tho  distractions  of 
France,  and  was  daily  niakuis;  a  considorable  progress  in 
Normandy.  He  had  tiiktn  Uoiien  after  an  obstinate  siege:" 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  I'ontoise  aiid  (iisors:  he 
even  threatened  Paris,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  liad 
•bilged  the  court  to  remove  to  Troye :  and  in  tJic  midst 
of  his  successes,  he  w-.is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  his 
enemies.  Mislead  of  combining  against  him  for  their  mu- 
tual defence,  disposed  to  nisli  into  his  arms,  and  to  make 
him  the  instrument  of  their  vengeance  upon  each  other. 
A  league  was  immediately  concluded  at  Arras  between 
him  and  the  Duke  of  liurgundy.  This  prince,  williout 
stipulating  any  thing  for  himself  except  the  prosecution  of 
his  father's  murder,  and  the  marriage  of  tlie  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford with  his  sister,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  kingdom 
to  Henr>'s  ambition ;  and  he  agreed  to  every  demand  made 
"  by  that  monarch.     In  order  to  finish  this 

"■  '  astonishing  treaty,  which  was  to  transfer  the 
crown  of  France  to  a  stranger,  Henrv  went  to  Troye,  ac- 
companied by  his  brothers,  the  Du^es  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester ;  and  was  there  met  bv  tlic  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  imbecility  into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made  him 
inc-.ipable  of  seeing  any  thing  but  through  the  eyes  of  those 
who  attended  him  ;  as  they,  on  their  part,  saw  every  thing 
through  the  medium  of  their  passions.  The  treaty,  being 
alre;idv  concerted  among  the  parties,  was  immediately 
drawn',  and  signed,  and  ratified  :  Henry's  wnll  seemed  to 
be  a  law  throughout  the  whole  negociation  :  notliing  was 
attended  to  but  his*advantages. 

_         ,_  The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  were, 

re«tyo  "'3«- {i,3(  Henry  should  espouse  the  Princess 
Catharine  :  that  King  Charles,  during  his  life-time,  should 
enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  King  of  France  :  that  Henry 
should  be  declared  and  acknowledged  heir  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  lie  intnisted  with  the  present  administration 
of  the  government :  that  that  kingdom  should  pass  to  his 
heirs  general :  that  France  and  England  should  for  ever 
be  united  under  one  king;  but  should  still  retain  their 
several  usages,  customs,  and  privileges :  tliat  all  the  princes. 

Seers,  vassals,  and  communities  of  France  should  swear, 
lat  they  would  both  adhere  to  the  future  succession  of 
Henry,  and  pay  him  present  obedience  as  regent :  that 
this  prince  should  unite  his  arms  to  those  of  King  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  subdue  the  ad- 
herents of  Ch;u-les  the  pretended  dauiihin  :  and  that  these 
three  princes  should  make  no  peace  or  truce  with  him  but 
by  common  consent  and  agreement." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  famous  treaty  ;  a  treatv  which, 
as  nothing  but  the  most  violent  animosity  could  dictate  it, 
so  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  sword  could  carry  into 
execution.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  its  consequences, 
had  it  taken  effect,  would  have  proved  more  pernicious  to 
England  or  to  France.  It  must  have  reduced  the  former 
kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  province  :  it  would  liave  entirely 
disjointed  the  succession  of  the  latter,  and  have  brought 
on  the  destruction  of  every  descendant  of  the  royal  family  ; 
as  the  houses  of  Orleans,  Anjou,  Alencon,  Brittany,  Boiir- 
bon,  and  of  Burgundv  itself,  whose  titles  were  preferable 
to  that  of  tlie  English  princes,  would,  on  that  account, 
have  been  exposed  lo  perpetual  jealousy  and  persecution 
from  the  sovereign.  There  was  even  a  palpable  deficiency 
in  Henry's  claim  which  no  art  could  palliate.  For  be- 
sides the  insuperable  objections  to  which  Edward  Illd's 
pretensions  were  exposed,  he  was  not  heir  to  that  monarch  : 
if  female  succession  were  admitted,  the  right  had  devolve<i 
on  the  house  of  Mortimer;  .allowing  that  Richard  II. 
was  a  tyrant,  and  that  Henry  IV'th's  merits  in  deposing 
him  were  so  great  towards  the  English  as  to  justify  that 
nation  in  placing  him  on  the  throne;  Richard  liad  nowise 
offended  France,  and  his  rival  had  merited  nothing  of  that 
kingdom  :  it  could  not  possibly  lie  pretended  that  the 
crown  of  France  was  become  an  appendage  to  that  of 
England  ;  and  that  a  prince  who  by  ;uiy  means  got  pos- 
session of  the  latter,  was,  without  further  ipiestion,  en- 
titled to  the  former.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Henry's  claim  to  France  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  unintelligible  than  the  title  by  which  his  father 
had  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 


But  though  all  these  considerations  were  overlooked, 
amidst  the  hurry  of  passion  bv  which  the  courts  of  IVance 
and  Burgundy  were  actuated,  t^ey  would  necessarily  revive 
during  times  of  more  tranquillity;  and  it  behoved  Henry 
to  push  his  present  advantages,  and  allow  men  no  leisure 
for  reason  or  reflection.  In  a  few  days  after,  Marriaze  of 
he  espoused  the  Princess  Catharine :  he  ""  ^"''• 
carried  his  father-in-law  to  Paris,  and  iiut  himself  in  pos- 
session of  that  capital :  he  obtained  from  the  parliament 
and  the  three  estates  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Troye  : 
he  supported  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  procuring  a  sen- 
tence against  the  murderers  of  his  father :  ami  lie  imme- 
diately turned  his  arms,  with  success,  against  the  adherents 
of  the  dauiihin,  who,  as  soon  .as  he  heard  of  the  treaty  of 
Troye,  tooK  on  him  the  style  and  authority  of  regent,  and 
appealed  to  God  and  his  sword  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  title. 

The  first  place  that  Henry  subdued  was  Sens,  which 
opened  its  gates  after  a  slight  resistance.  With  tlie  same 
facility  he  made  himself  master  of  Montereau.  The  <le- 
fence  of  Melun  was  more  obstinate ;  Barbasan,  the  go- 
vernor, held  out  for  the  space  of  four  months  against  the 
besiegers ;  and  it  was  famine  alone  which  obliged  him  to 
capitulate.  Henry  stipulated  to  spare  the  lives  of  .all  the 
garrison,  except  such  as  were  accomplices  in  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  as  Barbasan  himself  was 
suspected  to  be  of  the  number,  his  punishment  was  de- 
manded by  Philip :  but  the  king  had  tlie  generosity  to 
intercede  for  him,  and  to  prevent  his  execution.^ 

ITie  necessity  of  providing  supplies,  both  ^  ^ 
of  men  and  money,  obliged  Henrv  to  go 
over  to  England ;  "and  he  left  the  "Duke  of  Exeter,  his 
uncle,  governor  of  Paris  during  his  absence.  The  au- 
thority which  naturally  attends  success  procured  from  the 
English  parliament  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth ;  but  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  scantiness  of  the  supply,  the  nation  was 
nowise  sanguine  on  their  king's  victories ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  prospect  of  their  union  with  France  became 
nearer,  they  began  to  open  their  eyes,  ;uid  to  see  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  with  which  that  event  must  neces- 
sarily be  attended.  It  was  fortunate  for  Henry,  that  he 
had  other  resources  besides  pecuniary  supplies  from  his 
native  subjects.  The  provinces  which  he  had  already 
conquered  maintained  his  troops ;  and  the  hopes  of  fur- 
ther advantages  allured  to  his  standard  all  men  of  ambi- 
tious spirits  in  England,  who  desired  to  signalize  them- 
selves bv  arms.  He  levied  a  new  army  of  twenty-four 
thousand  archers  and  four  thousand  horsemen,'  and  march- 
ed them  to  Dover,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Every  thing 
had  remained  in  tnui(|uillity  at  P.aris  under  the  Duke  of 
Exeter ;  but  there  had  happened,  in  another  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  a  misfortune  which  hastened  the  king's  em- 
barkation. 

Tlie  detention  of  the  young  King  of  Scots  in  England 
had  hitherto  proved  advantageous  to  Henry ;  and,  by 
keeping  the  regent  in  awe,  had  preserved,  during  tlie 
whole  course  of  the  F'rench  war,  the  northern  frontier  in 
tranquillity.  But  when  intelligence  arrived  in  Scotland 
of  the  progress  made  by  Henry,  and  the  near  prospect  ol 
his  succession  to  the  cro^vn  of  France,  the  nation  was 
alarmed,  and  foresaw  their  own  inevitable  ruin,  if  the 
subjection  of  their  ally  left  them  to  combat  alone  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  who  was  already  so  much  superior  in 
))ower  and  riches.  The  regent  entered  into  the  same 
views  ;  and  though  he  declined  an  open  rupture  with  Eng- 
land, he  |)ermitted  a  body  of  seven  thousand  Scotch, 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  his  second 
son,  to  l>e  transported  into  F'rance  for  the  sen'ice  of  thelj 
dauphin.  To  render  this  aid  ineffectual,  Henry  had,  in 
his  former  expedition,  carried  over  the  King  of  Scots,* 
whom  he  obliged  to  send  orders  to  his  countrymen  \at 
leave  the  French  service;  but  the  Scottish  general  replied/^ 
that  he  would  obey  no  coiniiiands  which  came  from  a  kinjg; 
in  captivity,  and  tliat  a  prince,  while  in  the  hands  of  hl»( 
enemv,  was  nowise  entilli  <1  to  authority.  These  troops^> 
therefore,  continued  still  lo  act  under  the  Earl  of  Bucliao^ 
and  were  employed  by  tlie  dauphin  to  oppose  the  progres*. 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  Anjou.    The  two  aimim 
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,  iio..iintrn'<l  ;il  nauu-i- :  llie  F.nglisli  were  (lefcaleil  :  the 
.liikf  hiinstll  was  sl.iiii  liy  Sir  Allan  Swintoii,  a  Scotch 
kiiiL'til,  who  commamltd  a'coinpaiiy  of  num  at  amis  :  and 
ihf  I'jirls  of  Sonierstt,'  Dorset,  and  lluntinK<lon,  were 
taken  prisoners.''  'Ilus  was  llie  first  action  that  turned  the 
tide  of  success  aeainst  the  English ;  and  the  dau|)liin, 
that  he  mieht  both  attach  the  Scotch  to  his  ser>ice,  and 
reward  the  valour  and  coniluct  of  the  F-irl  of  Huchan, 
honoured  that  nobleman  witli  the  office  of  constable. 

Hul  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  England  with  so  con- 
sidetablc  an  army,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  repair  this 
loss.  Henry  was  received  at  Paris  with  great  expressions 
of  jov,  so  obstinate  were  the  prejudices  of  the  people; 
and  lie  iinmediatelv  conducted  his  army  to  C'hartres, 
which  had  long  been  besieged  by  the  daupliin.  That 
prince  raised  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  the  English; 
id  being  resolved  to  decline  a  bailie,  lie  retired  witli  his 
TOV.<^  Heiirv  made  himself  master  of  Dreux  without  a 
blow :  he  laid  siege  to  Meaux  at  the  soliciuition  of  the 
Parisians,  who  were  much  incommoded  by  the  garrison  of 
that  place.  Tliis  enteriirise  employed  the  English  arms 
during  the  space  of  eignt  months  :  the  bastard  of  Vaurus, 
governor  of  Sleaux,  distinguished  himself  by  an  obstinate 
defence ;  but  was  at  litst  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  cruelty  of  this  officer  was  equal  to  his  bravery:  he 
was  accusloraed  to  hang,  without  distinction,  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  liurgundians  who  fell  into  his  hands  :  and  Henry, 
in  revenge  of  his  barbarity,  ordered  him  immediately  to 
be  hanged  on  the  same  tree  which  he  had  made  the  instru- 
ment of  his  inhuman  executions.'' 

This  success  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  many 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  held 
for  the  dauphin :  that  prince  was  chased  beyond  the 
Loire,  and  he  almost  totally  abandoned  all  the  northern 
provinces;  he  was  even  pursued  into  the  south  by  the 
united  arms  of  the  Englisn  and  Burgundians,  and  threat- 
ened with  total  destruction.  Notwithstanding  the  bravery 
and  fidelitv  of  his  captains,  he  saw  himself  unequal  to  his 
enemies  in'  the  field  ;  and  found  it  necessary  to  temporize, 
and  to  avoid  all  hazardous  actions  with  a  rival,  who  had 
gair.ed  so  much  the  ascendant  over  him.  And  to  crown 
all  the  other  prosperities  of  Henry,  his  queen  was  deliver- 
ed of  a  son,  who  was  called  by  his  father's  name,  and 
whose  birth  was  celebrated  by  rejoicings  no  less  pompous, 
and  no  less  sincere,  at  Paris,  than  at  London.  The  infant 
nnnce  seemed  to  be  universally  regarded  as  the  future 
lieir  of  both  monarchies. 

A.  D.  14M.  But  the  glory  of  Henry,  when  it  had  nearly 
u«ath'"  reached  the  summit,  was  stopped  short  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  all  his  mighty  projects  vanished 
into  smoke.  He  was  seized  with  a  fistula,  a  malady  which 
the  surgeons  at  that  time  had  not  skill  enough  to  cure ; 
and  he  was  at  last  sensible  that  his  distemper  was  mortal, 
and  that  his  end  was  approaching.  He  sent  for  his  bro- 
ther the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Warnick,  and  a 
few  noblemen  more,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his 
friendship,  and  he  delivered  to  them,  in  great  tranquillity, 
his  last  will  with  regard  to  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
and  family.  He  entreated  them  to  continue,  towards  his 
infant  son,  the  same  fidelity  and  attachment  which  they 
had  always  professed  to  himself  during  his  life-time,  and 
which  had  been  cemented  by  so  many  mutual  good  offices. 
He  expressed  his  indifference  on  the  approach  of  death; 
■■u\i\.  ll'ougli  he  regretted  that  he  must  leave  unfinished  a 
work  so  hanpilv  begun,  he  declared  himself  confident, 
tliat  the  final  acquisition  of  France  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  ))rudence  and  valour.  He  left  the  regency  of  that 
kingdom  to  his  elder  brother  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  that 
of  England  to  his  vounger,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and 
the  care  of  his  son^s  (lerson  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He 
recommended  to  all  of  them  a  great  attention  to  maintain 
the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  advised 
them  never  to  give  liberty  to  the  French  princes  taken  at 
Azincour,  till  his  son  were  of  age,  and  could  himself  hold 
the  reins  of  government.  And  he  conjured  them,  if  tlie 
success  of  their  arms  should  not  enable  them  to  place 

n  His  nuiie  was  John,  and  he  was  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Somerset, 
lie  WIS  siandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Ijncaster.  The  tail  of 
In«s«l  was  brother  to  SolU'-i'^t.  ami  succeerinl  him  in  that  title. 
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young  Henry  on  the  throne  of  France,  never,  at  least,  to 
make  peace  with  that  kingdom,  unless  the  enemy,  by  the 
cession  of  Normandy,  and  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of 
England,  made  compensation  for  all  the  hazard  and  ex- 
pense of  his  enternrise." 

He  next  applied  himself  to  his  devotions,  and  ordered 
his  chaplain  to  recite  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  When 
that  passage  of  the  fifty-first  psalm  was  read,  build  Ihmt 
l/ie  nulls  of  JcrufuUm',  he  interrupted  the  chanlain,  and 
declared  his  serious  intention,  after  he  should  nave  fully 
subdued  France,  to  conduct  a  crusade  against  the  infidels, 
and  recover  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.'  So  ingenious 
are  men  in  deceiving  themselves,  lliat  1  lenry  forgot,  in  those 
moments,  all  the  blood  spilt  by  his  ambition  ;  and  received 
comfort  from  this  late  and  feeble  resolve,  which,  as  the 
mode  of  tliese  enterprises  was  now  past,  he  certainly 
would  never  have  carried  into  execution.  3,^,  ^^ 
,He  expired  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

This  prince  possessed  many  eminent  and  rhamcier  of 
virtues ;  and  if  we  give  indulgence  to  am-  '•'«  '""«■ 
bition  in  a  monarch,  or  rank  it,  as  the  vulgar  are  inclined 
to  do,  among  his  virtues,  thev  were  unsUiined  by  any  con- 
siderable blemish.  His  abilities  appeared  equally  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field :  the  boldness  of  his  enterprises 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  personal  valour  in  con- 
ducting them.  He  had  the  talent  of  attaching  his  friends 
bv  affability,  and  of  gaining  his  enemies  by  address  and 
clemency.  The  English,  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  his  cha- 
racter still  more  than  bv  that  of  his'  victories,  were  recon- 
ciled to  the  defects  in  his  title  :  the  French  almost  forgot 
that  he  was  an  enemy  :  and  his  care  in  maintaining  justice 
in  his  civil  atiministration,  and  preserving  discipline  in  his 
armies,  made  some  amends  to  both  nations  for  the  calami- 
ties inseparable  from  thos^  wars  in  which  his  short  reign 
was  almost  entirely  occupied.  That  he  could  forgive 
the  Earl  of  March, 'who  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown 
than  himself,  is  a  sure  indication  of  his  magnanirnity  ;  and 
that  the  earl  relied  so  entirely  on  his  finendship,  is  no  less 
a  proof  of  his  established  character  for  candour  and  sin- 
cerity. There  remain  in  history  few  instances  of  such 
mutual  trust ;  and  still  fewer  where  neither  party  found 
reason  to  repent  it. 

The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince,  as  well  as  his 
deportment,  was  engaging.  His  stature  was  somewhat 
above  the  middle  size ;  his  countenance  beautiful ;  his 
limbs  genteel  and  slender,  but  full  of  vigour ;  and  he  ex- 
celled in  bd  warlike  and  manly  exercises.?  He  left,  by 
his  queen,  Catharine  of  France,  only  one  son,  not  fijU  nme 
months  old  ;  whose  misfortunes,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
surpassed  all  the  glories  and  successes  of  his  father. 

In  less  than  two  months  after  Henry's  death,  Charles 
\  I.  of  France,  his  father-in-law,  terminated  his  unhappy 
life.  He  hail,  for  several  years,  possessed  only  the  appear- 
ance of  roval  authority  :  'yet  was  this  mere  appearance  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  English ;  and  divided  the 
duty  and  affections  of  the  French  between  them  and  the 
dauphin.  This  prince  was  proclaimed  and  crowned  King 
of  France  at  Foictiers,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VIL 
Rheims,  the  place  where  this  ceremony  is  usually  perform- 
ed, was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Catharine  of  France,  Henry's  widow,  married  soon  after 
his  death  a  Welch  gentlem'an.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  said  to 
be  descended  firom  the  ancient  princes  of  tliat  country : 
she  bore  him  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Jasper,  of  whoin 
the  eldest  was  created  Earl  of  Richmond  ;  the  second 
F:arl  of  Pembroke.  The  family  of  Tudor,  first  raised  to 
distinction  by  this  alliance,  mounted  after«-ards  the  throne 
of  England. 

The  long  schism,  which  had  divided  the  jiisceiUnenus 
Latin  church  for  near  fortv  vears,  was  finally  transactioos. 
terminated  in  this  reign  bv  the  council  of  Constance; 
which  deposed  the  Pope,  Jcjhn  XXIII. ,  for  his  crimes,  and 
elected  Martin  \'.  in  his  place,  who  was  acknowledged  by 
almost  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This  great  and  un- 
usual act  of  authority  in  the  councd  gave  the  Roman  pon- 
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lifts  ever  after  a  mortal  antipatliy  to  those  x'isemblios.  Tlie 
same  jealousy  wliuli  luul  loin;  iirvvailed  in  most  Kuropean 
txiuntries,  helwe'ii  tlio  civil  aiislocracy  and  monarchy, 
now  also  took  place  belwct- ii  tliese  powers  in  the  ecclesi- 
jistical  lx)ily.  Bvil  the  sreat  separatum  of  tlie  bishops  m 
the  several  states,  and  the  ditticulty  ol  asseinblins;  tlieni, 
gave  the  Pope  a  mi^htv  advantaije,  and  made  it  more 
pasy  for  him  to  centre  all  tlic  powers  ot  the  liuTarcliy  in 
his  own  person.  The  cnii-lty  and  treachery  wliieli  attend- 
ed the  piimshment  of  John  Ihiss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
the  unhappy  disciples  of  Wicklitt'e,  who,  in  violation  of  a 
safe  conuuct,  were  burned  alive  for  their  errors  by  the 
council  of  Constance,  prove  tliis  melancholy  truth,  that 
toleration  is  none  of  the  virtues  of  priests  in  any  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  Hut  as  tlie  English  nation  had 
little  or  no  concern  in  these  great  transactions,  we  are  here 
tlie  more  concise  in  relating  them. 

Tlie  first  commission  of  luray  which  we  meet  with,  was 
issued  in  this  reign.""  Tlie  military  part  of  the  feudal 
system,  which  was  the  most  essential  circumstance  of  it, 
was  entirely  dissolved  ;  and  could  no  longer  serve  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  tlierefore,  when  he  went 
to  France  in  1415,  empowered  certain  commissioners  to 
take,  in  each  county,  a  review  of  all  tlie  free-men  able  to 
bear  arms,  to  divide  them  into  companies,  and  to  keep 
them  in  readiness  for  resisting  an  enemy.  This  was  the 
aera  when  the  feudal  militia  in  England  gave  place  to  one, 
which  was,  perhaps,  still  less  orderly  and  regular. 

We  have  an  autlientic  and  exact  account  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  crown  during  tins  reign ;  and  it 
amounts  only  to  55,714  pounds  10  shillings  and  10  pence 
a  year.i  This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  revenue  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  kings  of  England  had  neither  become 
much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  course  of  so  many  years. 
The  ordinary  expense  of  the  government  amounted  to 
42,607  pounds  16  shillings  and  10  pence  :  so  that  the  king 
had  a  surplus  only  of  13,206  pounds  14  shillings  for  the 
support  of  his  household  ;  for  his  wardrobe  ;  for  the  ex- 
pense of  embassies ;  and  other  articles.  This  sum  was 
nowise  sufHcient :  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  fre- 
quent recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies,  and  was  thus, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  not  altogether  independent  of  his 
people.  But  wars  were  attendied  with  a  great  expense, 
which  neither  the  prince's  ordinary  revenue,  nor  the  extra- 
ordinary supplies,  were  able  to  bear  ;  and  the  sovereign 
was  always  reduced  to  many  miserable  shifts,  in  order  to 
make  any  tolerable  figure  in  them.  He  commonly  bor- 
rowed money  from  all  quarters ;  he  pawned  his  jewels, 
and  sometimes  the  crown  itself;  i*  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his 
army ;  and  he  was  often  obliged,  notwithstanding  all  these 
ex|)edients,  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  victory, 
and  to  grant  truces  to  the  enemy.  The  high  pay  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  agreed  very  ill  with  this  low  income. 
All  the  extraordinary  supjilies  granted  by  parliament  to 
Henry  during  the  course  of  his  reign,  were  only  seven- 
tcnths  and  fifteenths,  about  20:i,000  pounds.'  It  is  easy 
to  compute  how  soon  this  money  must  be  exhausted  by 
armies  of  24,000  archers,  and  6000  horse ;  when  each 
archer  had  six-pence  a  day,"  and  each  liorsem:ui  two  shil- 
lings. The  most  splendid  successes  proved  commonly 
fruitless,  when  sumiorted  by  so  poor  a  revenue;  and  the 
debts  and  difficulties  which  the  king  thereby  incurred, 
made  Inin  pay  dear  for  his  victories.  The  civil  adminis- 
tration likewise,  even  in  time  of  peace,  could  never  be 
very  regular,  where  the  government  was  so  ill  enabled  to 
support  itself.  Henry,  till  within  a  year  of  his  death, 
owed  debts  which  he  had  contracted  when  Prince  of 
Wales."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  parliament  pretended  to 
restrain  him  from  arbitrary  practices,  when  he  was  reduced 
to  such  necessities.  Though' the  right  of  levying  purvey- 
ance, for  instance,  had  been  expressly  guarded  against  by 
the  Greiit  Charter  itself,  and  was  frequently  complained  of 
by  the  Commons,  it  was  found  absolutely  impracticable 
to  abolish  it ;  and  the  parliament  at  length,  submitting  to 
it  as  a  legal  prerogative,  contented  themselves  with  enact- 
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iiig  laws  to  limit  and  confine  it.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  the  reign  of  Kichard  1 1 .,  possessed  a  revenue  of  60,000 
crowns,  (about  30,000  pounds  a  year  of  our  present 
money,)  as  we  learn  from  Froissart,"  and  was,  conse-' 
(piently,  richer  than  the  king  himself,  if  all  circum-j 
stances  be  duly  considered.  L 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  citv  of  Calais  alone  was  an* 
annual  expense  to  the  crown  of' 19,1  U>  pounds  ;p  that  is, 
above  a  third  of  the  common  ch;u:ge  of  tiie  government  in 
time  of  peace.    This  fortress  was  of  no  use  to  the  defence^ 
of  England,  and  only  gave  that  kingdom  an  inlet  to  annoy^ 
France.     Ireland  cost  two  thousand  povinds  a  year,  over* 
and  above  its  own  revenue ;  which  was  certainly  very  low. 
Every  thing  conspires  to  give  us  a  very  mean  idea  of  thei 
state  of  Europe  in  those  ages.  J 

From  the  most  early  times,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  J 
the  denomination  of  money  had  never  been  altered :  a' 
])0und  sterling  was  still  a  pound  troy  ;  that  is,  about  three 
pounds  of  our  present  money.  That  conqueror  was  the, 
first  that  innovated  in  this  important  article.  In  the 
twentieth  of  his  reign  he  coined  twenty-two  shillings  fromi 
a  pound  troy ;  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  ho  coined 
twenty-five  shillings.  But  Henry  V.  who  was  also  a  con- 
queror, raised  still  further  the  denomination,  and  coined, 
thirty  shillings  from  a  pound  troy :  'i  his  revenue,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  about  110,000  pounds  of  our  pre- 
sent money  ;  and  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  was 
equi\'alent  to  above  330,000  pounds. 

None  of  the  princes  of  the  liouse  of  Lancaster  ventured 
to  impose  taxes   without   consent  of   parliament :    their* 
doubtful  or  bad  title  became  so  far  of  advantage  to  the 
constitution.     The  rule  was  then  fixed,  and   could   nol 
safely  be  broken  afterwards,  even  by  more  absolute  prince: 
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princes,  the  authority  of  parliament  seems  omernment 
to  have  been  more  confirmed,  and  the  privi-  during  the 
leges  of  the  people  more  regarded,  than  dur-  "'"""'  y- 
ing  any  former  period  ;  and  the  two  preceding  kings, 
though  men  of  great  spirit  and  abilities,  abstained  from 
such  exertions  of  prerogative,  as  even  weak  princes,  whose 
title  was  undisputed,  were  tempted  to  think  they  might 
venture  upon  with  impunity.  Tlie  long  minority,  of 
which  there  was  now  the  prospect,  encouraged  still  furllier 
the  Lords  and  Commons  to  extend  their  influence,  and 
without  paying  much  regard  to  the  verljal  destination  of 
Henry  V.  they  assumed  tlie  power  of  giving  a  new 
arrangement  to  the  whole  admimstration.  They  declined 
altogether  the  name  of  Iiif;iiit  with  regard  to  England : 
they  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  Pioteclur  or 
Guardian  of  that  kingdom,  a  title  which  they  supposed 
to  imply  less  authority  :  they  invested  the  Duke  ol^  Glou- 
cester with  the  same  dignity  during  the  absence  of  his 
elder  brother  ;  »  and,  in  order  to  limit  the  power  of  both 
these  princes,  they  appointed  a  council,  without  whose 
advice  and  approbation  no  me;isure  of  importance  could 
be  determined.''  The  person  and  education  of  the  infant 
iirince  was  committed  to  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  Of 
vN'inchcster,  his  great  uncle,  and  the  legitimated  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster;  a  prelate,  who,  as 
his  family  could  never  have  any  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
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iniKht  safolv,  tliuv  lliouglit,  be  intrusted  with  tliat  im- 
IHin.iiit  ilKirj;!'.'  The  two  princes,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford 
anil  Ciloucesler,  who  seemed  injured  hy  this  plan  of 
mivinimcnt,  vet,  being  jiersons  of  gje-.H  integritv  and 
honour,  acquiesced  in  any  appointment  which  tended  to 
give  securily  to  the  public;  and  as  the  wars  in  France 
apiK'ared  tohe  the  object  of  greatest  moment,  they  avoided 
every  dispute  which  might  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  foreign  coii<iuests. 

When  the  state  of  affairs  lx?twecn   the 
sui.  of  France.   p„|,|,j|,  ^^j   p^p,,^,,  ^^,^^  „..^  Considered 

willi  a  superficial  eve,  every  advant;ige  seemed  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  former;  and  the  total  expulsion  of  Charles 
appeared  to  be  an  event  which  niiglit  naturally  be  ex- 
nectwl  from  the  superior  power  of  his  competitor.  Though 
llenry  »vas  yet  in  his  infancy,  the  administration  wiLs 
devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Ucdforcl,  the  most  accomplished 
prince  of  his  age ;  whose  experience,  prudence,  valour, 
and  generosity,  qualified  him  for  his  high  oHice,  and 
enabled  him  1)0tli  to  maintain  union  among  his  friends, 
aiid  to  gain  t)ie  confidence  of  his  enemies.  The  whole 
power  of  England  was  at  his  command :  he  was  at  the 
head  of  armies  inured  to  victory  :  he  was  seconded  by 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  age,  the  F^rls  of 
Somerset,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and  Arundel, 
Sir  John  Talbot,  and  Sir  John  Fastolfe:  and  besides 
Guienne,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  England,  he  was 
master  of  the  capital,  and  of  almost  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, which  were  well  enabled  to  furnish  him  witli 
supplies  lx)th  of  men  and  money,  and  to  assist  and  sup- 
|iort  his  English  forces. 

but  Charles,  notwitlistanding  the  present  inferiority  of 
his  power,  possessed  some  advantages,  derived  partly 
from  his  situation,  partly  from  his  personal  character, 
which  promised  him  success,  and  served,  first  to  control, 
then  to  overbalance,  tlie  superior  force  and  opulence  of 
Ills  enemies.  lie  was  the  true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the 
iiKinarchy :  all  Frenchmen,  who  kneyv  the  interests  or 
desired  the  independence  of  their  country,  turned  their 
eves  toyvards  him  as  its  sole  resource  :  the  exclusion  given 
him  by  the  imbecility  of  his  father,  and  the  forced  or  pre- 
cipitate consent  of  the  states,  had  plainly  no  validity  : 
that  spirit  of  faction,  which  had  blincied  the  people,  could 
not  long  hold  them  in  so  gross  a  delusion  :  tneir  national 
and  inveterate  hatred  against  the  English,  the  authors  of 
all  their  calamities,  must  soon  revive,  and  inspire  ihera 
with  indignation  at  bending  their  necks  under  the  yoke 
of  that  hostile  people :  great  nobles  and  princes,  accus- 
tomed to  maintain  an  independence  against  their  native 
sovereigns,  yvould  never  endure  a  subjection  to  strangers : 
and  though  most  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  were,  since 
the  fatal  battle  of  Azincour,  detained  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, the  inhabitants  of  their  demesnes,  their  friends,  their 
vassals,  all  declared  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  king,  and 
exerted  tliemselves  in  resisting  the  violence  of  foreign 
invaders. 

Charles  himself,  though  only  in  his  twentieth  vear, 
was  of  a  character  well  calculated  to  become  the  object 
of  these  benevolent  sentiments ;  and,  perhaps,  from  the 
tavour  yvhich  naturally  attends  youth,  was  the  more  likely, 
on  account  of  his  tender  age,  to  acquire  the  good-yvill  fif 
his  native  suhjecLs.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  most  friendly 
and  benign  disposition,  of  easy  and  familiar  manners,  and 
of  a  just  and  sound,  though  not  a  very  vigorous,  under- 
standing. Sincere,  generous,  atfalile,  he  engawd,  from 
affection,  the  services  of  his  followers,  even  while  Ins  loyv 
fortunes  might  make  it  their  interest  to  desert  him  ;  and 
the  lenity  of  his  temper  could  pardon  in  them  those  sallies 
of  discontent  to  which  princes  in  his  situation  are  so  fre- 
quently exposed.  The  love  of  pleasure  often  seduced 
him  into  indolence;  but,  amidst  all  his  irregularities,  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  still  shone  fortli ;  and,  by  exerting 
at  intervahi  his  courage  and  activity,  he  proved,  that  his 
general  remissness  proceeded  not  from  the  want  either  of 
a  just  spirit  of  ambition,  or  of  personal  valour. 

Though  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  prince  lav  some 
time  in  obscurity,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  knpyv  that  his 
title  alone  made  him  formidable,  and  that  every  foreign 
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a-ssistance  would  be  requisite,  ere  an  English  regent  could 
hope  to  complete  the  con<iuest  of  France  ;  an  enterjirisc 
which,  however  it  might  seem  to  be  much  advanced,  wa.s 
still  exposed  to  many  and  great  difficulties.  The  chief 
circumstance  which  had  procured  to  the  English  all  their 
present  advantages,  was  the  resentment  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundv  :igainst  Charles,  and  as  that  prince  .seemed 
intent  ratlier  on  gratifying  his  passicm  than  consulting  his 
interests,  it  was  the  more  easy  for  the  regent,  by  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  confidence,  to  retain  him  in  the 
alliance  of  England.  He  bent  therefore  all  his  endeavours 
to  that  purpose:  he  gave  the  duke  every  pr(X>f  of  friend- 
ship and  regard :  he  even  offered  him  the  regency  of 
France,  yvhich  Philip  declined  :  and  that  he  might  cor- 
roborate national  connexions  by  private  ties,  he  concluded 
his  own  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Burgundy,  yvhich 
had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Arras. 

Being  sensible,  that  next  to  the  alli:uice  a  r,  ,  „. 
of  Burgundy,  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  '  '  ''■■'■ 
Brittany  was  of  the  greatest  importance  toyvards  forward- 
ing the  English  conquests ;  and  that,  as  the  provinces  of 
France,  already  subdued,  lay  betyveen  the  dominions  of 
these  two  princes,  he  could  never  hope  for  any  security, 
without  presen'ing  his  connexions  yvith  them ;  he  was 
very  intent  on  strengthening  himself  also  from  that 
quarter.  The  Duke  of  Brittany,  having  received  many 
just  reasons  of  d  spleasure  from  the  ministers  of  Charles, 
nad  already  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Troye,  and  had,  with 
other  vassals  of  the  croyvn,  done  homage  to  Henry  V.  in 
quality  of  heir  to  tlie  kingdom  :  but  as  tJie  regent  knew 
tliat  the  duke  was  much  governed  by  his  brother,  the 
Count  of  Richemont,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  his  friendship, 
by  paying  court,  and  doing  services  to  this  haughty  and 
ambitious  prince. 

Arthur,  Count  of  Richemont,  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  had  been  treated  with  great 
indulgence  by  the  late  king,  and  had  even  been  permitted 
on  his  parole  to  take  a  journey  into  Brittany,  yvhere  the 
state  of  affairs  required  his  presence.  The  death  of  that 
victorious  monarch  happened  before  Riche- 
niont's  return ;  and  this  prince  pretended,  '' ' ' 

that,  as  his  word  was  given  personally  to  Henry  V.  he 
was  not  bound  to  fulfil  it  towards  his  son  and  successor : 
a  chicane  which  the  regent,  as  he  could  not  force  hira  to 
compliance,  deemed  it  prudent  to  overlook.  An  inter- 
view was  settled  at  Amiens  betyveen  the  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford, Burgundy,  and  Brittany,  at  which  the  Count  of 
Richemont  was  also  present.''  The  alliance  was  reneyved 
betyveen  these  princes :  and  the  regent  persuaded  I'hilip 
to  give  in  marriage  to  Richemont  his  eldest  sister,  yvidow 
of  the  deceased  dauphin,  Lewis,  the  elder  brother  of 
Charles.  Thus  Arthur  was  connected  both  yvith  the 
regent  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  seemed  engaged 
by  interest  to  prosecute  the  same  object,  in  forwarding  the 
success  of  the  English  arms. 

While  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  employ- 
ed in  gaining  or  confirming  these  allies,  yvhose  vicinity 
rendered  them  so  important,  he  did  not  overlook  the  state 
of  more  remote  countries.  Tlie  Duke  of  Albany,  Re- 
gent of  .Scotland,  had  died  ;  and  his  poyver  had  devolved 
on  Murdac,  his  son,  a  pnnce  of  a  weak  understanding 
and  indolent  disposition ;  who,  far  from  possessing  the 
talents  requisite  for  the  government  of  that  fierce  people, 
was  not  even  able  to  maintain  authority  in  his  own  family, 
or  restrain  the  petulance  and  insolence  of  his  sons.  The 
ardour  of  the  Scots  to  serve  in  France,  yvhere  Charles 
treated  them  yvith  great  honour  and  distinction,  and  where 
the  regent's  brother  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  constable,  broke 
out  afresh  under  this  feeble  administration  :  new  succours 
daily  came  over,  and  filled  the  armies  of  the  French  king : 
the  "Earl  of  Douglas  conducted  a  reinforcement  of  5000 
men  to  his  assistance :  and  it  was  justly  to  be  dreaded 
tliat  the  Scots,  by  commencing  open  hostilities  in  the 
North,  yvould  occasion  a  diversion  still  more  considerable 
of  the  English  power,  and  yvould  ease  Charles,  in  part,  of 


that  load"  by  which  he  was  at  present  so  grievously  op- 
pressed. The  Duke,of  Bedford,  therefore,  persuaded  the 
English  council  to  form  an  alliance  with  James  tlieir 
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prisoner;  to  frrc  that  prince  from  his  long  captivity  ;  and 
to  conni^t  him  willi  Eiijiland  by  marrying  him  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  tlie  Earl  of  Somerset  and  cousin  of  the  young  king."" 
As  the  Scottish  regent,  tired  of  his  present  dignity,  w  hich 
he  was  not  able  to  support,  w'as  now  become  entirely  sin- 
cere in  his  applications  for  James's  liberty,  the  treaty  was 
soon  concluoed  ;  a  r.msom  of  forty  tliousand  pounds  was 
stipulattnl ; '  and  the  King  of  Scots  was  restored  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  proved,  m  his  short  reign,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  princes  that  had  ever  governed  that 
kingdom,  lie  was  murdered,  in  1437,  by  his  tr.iitorous 
kinsm;ui  the  EiU'l  of  Athole.  His  att'ections  inclined  to 
the  side  of  France  ;  but  the  English  had  never  reason, 
during  his  life-time,  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  the  neu- 
trality by  Scotland. 

Miiiiiiry  Optra-  Hut  the  regent  vras  not  so  much  employed 
iious.  in  these  political  negociations  as  to  iiegleit 
the  operations  of  war,  iron)  which  alone  he  could  lui|)e  to 
succeed  in  expelling  the  French  monarch.  Though  the 
chief  seat  of  Cnarles's  power  lay  in  the  southern  provinces, 
beyond  the  Loire,  his  partisans  were  possessea  of  some 
fortresses  in  the  northern,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  ;  and  it  behoved  the  Duke  of  Bedford  first  to 
clear  these  countries  from  the  enemy,  before  he  could 
think  of  attempting  more  distant  conquests.  The  castle 
of  Dorsoy  was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks  :  that  of 
Noyelle  and  the  town  of  Kiie,  in  I'icardy,  under%vent  the 
same  fiite :  Pont  sur  Seine,  \'ertu5,  Montaigu,  were  sub- 
jected by  the  English  arms  :  and  a  more  considerable  ad- 
vantage was  soon  after  gained  by  the  united  forces  of  Eng- 
hmd  and  Burgundy.  John  Stuart,  Constable  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Lord  of  Estissac,  had  formed  the  siege  of  Crevant 
in  Burgundy ;  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk,  with 
the  Count  of  Toulongeon,  were  sent  to  its  relief:  a  fierce 
and  well-disputed  action  ensued :  the  Scots  and  French 
were  defeated  :  the  Constable  of  Scotland,  and  the  Count 
of  \'entadour,  were  taken  prisoners  :  and  above  a  thousand 
men,  among  whom  was  Sir  William  Hamilton,  were  left 
on  the  field  of  battle.s  The  taking  of  Gaillon  upon  the 
Seine,  and  of  I^  Charity  upon  the  Loire,  was  the  fruit  of 
this  victory  :  and  as  this  latter  place  opened  an  entrance 
into  the  southern  provinces,  the  acquisition  of  it  appeared 
on  that  account  of  the  greater  importance  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  successful  issue  to 
the  war. 
A  D  1424  '^'^  more  Charles  was  threatened  with  an 
invasion  in  those  provinces  which  adhered 
to  him,  the  more  necessary  it  became  that  he  should  retain 
possession  of  every  fortress  which  he  still  held  within  the 
quarters  of  the  eiiemy.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  liad  be- 
sieged in  person,  during  the  space  of  three  months,  the 
town  of  Vvri  in  Normandy ;  and  the  brave  governor, 
unable  to  make  any  longer  defence,  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late ;  and  he  agreed  to  surrender  the  town,  if,  before  a 
certain  term,  no  relief  arrived.  Charles,  informed  of  these 
conditions,  determined  to  make  an  attempt  for  saving  the 
place,  lie  collected,  with  some  difficulty,  an  army  of 
14,000  men,  of  whom  one  half  were  Scots  ;  and  he  sent 
them  thither  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
Constable  of  France ;  who  was  attended  by  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  his  countryman,  the  Duke  of  Alen<;on,  the 
Alareschal  dc  la  Fayette,  the  Count  of  Aumale,  and  the 
Viscount  of  Narbonne.  N\  hen  the  constable  arrived  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Yvxi,  he  found  that  he  was  come  too  late, 
and  that  the  place  was  alreadv  surrendered.  He  immedi- 
ately turned  to  the  left,  and  sat  down  before  \  emeiiil, 
which  the  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  garrison,  delivered 
up  to  him.""  Buchan  might  now  have  returned  in  safety, 
and  with  the  glory  of  making  an  acquisition  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  place  which  he  was  sent  to  relieve  :  but 
nearing  of  Bedford's  approach,  he  called  a  council  of  war, 
in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  conduct  which  he 
should  hold  in  this  emergence.  The  wiser  part  of  the 
council  declared  for  a  retre:! ;  and  represented,  that  all 
the  p:Lst  misfortunes  of  the  French  had  jiroceeded  from 
their  rashness  in  giving  battle  when  no  necessity  obliged 
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them  ;  that  this  ;u-iny  was  the  hist  resource  of  the  king, 
and  theonlv  defence  of  the  few  provinces  which  remained 
to  him  ;  anil  that  every  reiison  invited  him  to  embrace  cau- 
tious measures,  which  might  leave  time  for  his  subjects  to 
return  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  give  leisure  for  discord 
to  ;u-ise  among  his  enemies,  who,  being  united  by  no  com- 
mon band  of  interest  or  motive  of  alliance,  could  not  long 
persevere  in  their  animosity  against  him.  All  these  pru- 
dential considerations  were  overborne  by  a  vain  point  of 
honour,  not  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy  ;  and  they 
resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  numbers  were  nearly  ecjual  in  this  J^  _ 
action  ;  and  as  the  long  continuance  of  war  Batile  of  \'«r- 
had  introtluced  discipline,  which,  however  '""'l, 
imperlect,  sufficeil  to  maintain  some  appearance  of  order 
in  such  small  armies,  the  battle  was  fierce,  and  well  dis- 
puted, and  attended  with  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  The 
constable  drew  up  his  forces  under  the  walls  of  V'erneiiil, 
and  resolved  to  abide  the  attack  of  the  enemy  :  but  the 
impatience  of  the  \'iscount  of  Narbonne,  who  advanced 
precipitately,  and  obliged  the  whole  line  to  follow  him  in 
some  hurry  and  confusion,  was  the  cause  of  the  misfortune 
which  ensued.  Ttie  English  archers,  fixing  their  palisa- 
does  before  them,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  sent  a 
volley  of  arrows  amidst  the  tliickest  of  the  French  army ; 
and  tiiough  beaten  from  their  ground,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  among  the  baggage,  they  soon  rallied,  and  continued 
to  do  great  execution  upon  the  enemy.  Tlie  Duke  of 
Bedford,  meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  the  men  at  arms,  made 
an  impression  on  the  French.broketheirranks,  chased  them 
off  the  field,  and  rendered  the  victory  entirely  complete 
and  decisive.'  Tlie  constable  himself  perished  in  battle, 
;is  well  as  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  his  son,  the  Counts  of 
Aumale,  Tonnerre,  and  N'entadour,  with  many  other  con- 
siderable nobility.  The  Duke  of  Alencjon,  the  IMareschal 
de  la  Fayette,  the  Lords  of  Gaucourand  Alortemar,  were 
taken  prisoners.  There  fell  about  four  thousand  of  the 
French,  and  sixteen  hundred  of  the  English ;  a  loss  esteem- 
ed, at  that  lime,  so  unusual  on  the  side  of  the  victors,  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  forbade  all  rejoicings  for  his  success. 
\  erneiiil  was  surrendered  next  day  by  capitulation. k 

The  condition  of  the  King  of  France  now  appeared  very 
terrible,  and  almost  desperate.  He  had  lost  the  flower  of 
his  army  and  the  bravest  of  his  nobles  in  this  fatal  action  : 
he  had  no  resource  either  for  recruiting  or  subsisting  his 
troops ;  he  wanted  money  even  for  his  personal  subsist- 
ence ;  and  though  all  parade  of  a  court  was  banished,  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  could  keen  a  table  supplied  with  the 
plainest  necessaries,  for  himself  and  his  few  followers : 
every  day  brought  him  intelligence  of  some  loss  or  mis- 
fortune :  towns  which  were  bravely  defended  were  obliged, 
at  last,  to  surrender  for  want  of  relief  or  supply  :  he  saw 
his  partisans  entirely  chased  from  all  the  provinces  which 
lay  north  of  the  Loire  :  and  he  exner  ted  soon  to  lose,  bv 
the  united  efforts  of  his  enemies,  all  the  territories  ofwhicn 
he  had  hitherto  continued  master  ;  when  an  incident  hap- 
pened which  saved  him  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  lost  the 
English  such  an  opportunity  for  completing  their  con- 
quests as  they  never  afterwarcis  were  able  to  recall. 

.laqueline,  Countess  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  and  heir 
of  these  provinces,  had  espoused  John,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
cousin-german  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  having 
made  this  choice  from  the  usual  motives  of  princes,  she 
soon  found  reason  to  repent  of  the  unequal  alliance.  She 
was  a  princess  of  a  masculine  spirit  and  uncommon  un- 
derstanding; the  Duke  of  Brabant  was  of  a  sickly  com- 
plexion and  weak  mind  :  she  was  in  the  vigour  of  her  a^t 
he  had  only  reached  his  fifteenth  year.  These  causes  had 
inspired  her  with  such  contempt  for  her  husband,  which 
soon  proceeded  to  antipathy,  that  she  determined  to  dis- 
solve a  marriage,  where,  it  is  probable,  nothing  but  the 
ceremony  had  as  yet  intervened.  Tlie  court  of  Rome  was 
commonly  very  open  to  applications  of  this  nature,  when 
seconded  by  powi  r  and  money  ;  but  as  the  jirincess  fort- 
saw  great  opposition  from  her  husband's  relations,  and  was 
imjiatient  to  effect  her  purpose,  she  made  her  esca|)e  into 
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Knt'land,  and  tliruw  IhtsoIC  uniler  tin-  |iroltclioii  of  tlie 
I)til>cor  tiloucestir.  That  i)riiice,  with  many  noble qiiali- 
iiis,  had  the  di  IV'(  t  of  being  govfrned  by  an  impetuous 
tiMnpcr  and  vilieniont  p:issions;  and  he  was  rashly  in- 
iliiitil,  as  well  by  the  charms  of  the  countess  herself, as  by 
the  prospect  of  possessing  her  rich  inheritance,  to  otTcr 
himself  to  her  as  a  husband.  Without  vvaitinf;  for  a  papal 
dispensation  ;  witliout  endeavouring  to  reco.icile  the  Uuke 
of  Liursundy  to  the  measure,  he  entered  into  a  contract  of 
niairia!.'c  with  Jaqucline,  and  immediately  attempted  to 
put  Inmsi'lf  in  possession  of  her  dominions.  I'hilip  was 
disL'Usted  with  so  precipitate  a  conduct :  he  resented  the 
injury  done  to  the  l)uke  of  Brabant,  his  near  relation  :  he 
dreaded  to  have  the  Enijlish  established  on  all  sides  of 
him  ;  and  he  foresaw  the  consequences  which  must  attend 
the  extensive  and  uncontrolled  dominion  of  that  nation, 
if,  before  the  full  settlement  of  their  power,  they  insulted 
and  injured  an  ally,  to  whom  they  had  alrcacTy  been  so 
much  Indebted,  and  who  was  still  so  necessary  for  sup- 
porting them  in  their  further  progress.  He  encouraged, 
therefore,  the  Duke  of  lirabant  to  make  resistance :  he 
engaged  many  of  Jaqueline's  subjects  to  adhere  to  that 
prince :  he  himself  marched  troops  to  his  support :  and  as 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  still  persevered  in  his  purpose,  a 
sharp  war  was  suddenly  kindled  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Tlie  quarrel  soon  became  personal  as  well  as  political. 
The  Knglish  prince  wrote  to  die  Duke  of  Burgundy,  com- 
plaining of  the  opposition  made  to  his  pretensions ;  and 
though  in  the  main  he  emi'.loyed  amicable  terms  in  his 
letter,  he  took  notice  of  some  falsehoods  into  which  he 
said  I'lulip  had  been  betrayed  during  tl¥i  course  of  these 
transactions.  This  unguarded  expression  was  highly  re- 
sented :  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  insisted  that  he  should 
retract  it :  and  mutual  challenges  and  defiances  passed 
between  them  on  this  occasion.' 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  could  easily  foresee  the  bad 
effects  of  so  ill-timed  and  imprudent  a  quarrel.  All  the 
succours  which  he  expected  from  England,  and  which 
were  so  necessary  in  this  critical  emergence,  were  inter- 
cepted bv  his  brother,  and  employed  in  Holland  and  Hai- 
nault :  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  he  also 
depended  on,  were  diverted  by  the  same  wars :  and  be- 
sides this  double  loss,  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
alienating  for  ever  that  confederate,  whose  friendship  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  whom  the  late  king  had 
enjoined  him,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  gratify  by  every 
mark  of  regard  and  attachment.  He  represented  all  tliese 
topics  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester :  he  endeavoured  to  miti- 
gate the  resentment  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy :  he  inter- 
posed with  his  good  ottices  between  these  princes :  but 
was  not  successful  m  any  of  his  endeavours  ;  and  he  found, 
that  the  impetuositv  of  his  brother's  temper  was  still  the 
chief  obstacle  to  all  accommodation.""  For  this  reason, 
instead  of  pushing  the  victory  gained  at  \'erneuil,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  take  a  journey  into  England,  and  to 
try,  by  his  counsels  and  authority,  to  moderate  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

There  had  likewise  broken  out  some  differences  among 
the  English  ministry,  which  had  proceeded  to  great  ex- 
tremities, and  \yhic1i  required  the  regent's  presence  to 
conjpose  tliem."  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  king's  person  and  education  had  been  intrust- 
ed, was  a  prelate  of  great  capacity  and  experience,  but  of 
an  intrigumg  and  dangerous  character ;  and  as  he  aspired 
to  the  government  of  aft'airs,  he  had  continual  disputes 
with  his  nephew,  the  protector ;  and  he  gained  frequent 
advantages  over  the  vehement  and  impolitic  temper  of 

A  D  1425  ^^^^  prince.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  employ- 
ed the  authority  of  parliament  to  reconcile 
them ;  and  these  rivals  were  obliged  to  promise,  before 
that  assembly,  that  they  would  bury  all  quarrels  in  ob- 
livion." Time  also  seemed  to  open  expedients  for  com- 
posing the  difference  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Tlie 
credit  of  that  prince  had  procured  a  bull  from  the  Pope ; 
by  which  not  only  Jaqueline's  contract  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  annulled  ;  but  it  was  also  declared,  that 
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even  in  case  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant's  dtratli,  il  .should 
never  lie  lawful  for  her  to  espouse  the  English  princ«. 
Humphrey,  desiiairing  of  success,  married  another  lady  of 
inferior  rank,  wlio  had  lived  some  time  with  him  as  Ins 
mistress. p  The  Duke  of  Brabant  died  ;  and  his  widow, 
before  she  could  recover  possession  of  her  dominions,  »va.s 
obliged  to  declare  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  her  heir, incase 
she  should  die  without  issue,  and  to  promise  never  to 
marry  without  his  consent.  But  though  the  affair  was 
thus  terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  Philip,  it  left  a  disa- 
greeable impression  on  his  mind  :  it  excited  an  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  English,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  his  true 
interests :  and  as  nothing  but  his  animosity  against 
Chiirles  had  engaged  him  in  alliance  with  Oiem,  it  coun- 
terbalanced that  passion  by  iinother  of  the  same  kind, 
which  in  the  end  became  prevalent,  and  brought  him  back, 
bv  degrees,  to  his  natural  connexions  witli  his  family  ana 
his  native  country. 

About  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Brittany  began  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  English  alliance,  llis  brother, 
the  Count  of  Richemont,  though  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bedford,  was  extremely 
attached  by  inclination  to  "the  French  interest ;  and  he 
willingly  hearkened  to  all  the  advances  which  Charles 
made  him  for  obtaining  his  friendship.  The  statf  of  con- 
stable, vacant  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan's  death,  was  offered 
him  ;  and  ;is  his  martial  and  ambitious  temper  aspired  to 
the  command  of  armies,  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  obtain  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  not  only  accepted 
that  office,  but  brought  over  his  brother  to  an  alliance  witli 
the  French  monarch.  The  new  constable,  having  made 
this  one  change  in  his  measures,  firmly  adhered,  ever  after, 
to  his  engagements  with  France.  Though  his  pnde  and 
violence,  which  would  admit  of  no  rival  in  his  master's 
confidence,  and  even  prompted  him  to  assassinate  his  other 
favourites,  had  so  much  disgusted  Charles,  that  he  once 
banished  him  the  court,  and  refused  to  admit  him  to  his 
presence,  he  still  acted  with  vigour  for  the  sen'ice  of  that 
monarch,  and  obtained  at  last,  by  his  perseverance,  the 
pardon  of  all  past  offences. 

In  this  situation,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  ^  ^  ^^^ 
his  return,  found  the  affairs  of  France,  after 
passing  eight  months  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy was  much  disgusted.  Tlie  Duke  of  Brittany  had 
entered  into  engagements  with  Charles,  and  had  done 
homage  to  that  prince  for  his  duchy.  The  French  had 
been  allowed  to  recover  from  tlie  astonishment  into  which 
their  frequent  disasters  had  thrown  them.  An  incident 
too  had  happened,  which  served  extremely  to  raise  their 
courage.  "The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  besieged  JMontargis 
with  a  small  army  of  three  thousand  men,  and  the  place 
was  reduced  to  extremity,  when  the  b;istard  of  Orleans 
undertook  to  throw  reliefinto  it.  This  general,  who  was 
natural  son  to  the  prince  assassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  who  was  after\yards  created  Count  of  Dunois, 
conducted  a  body  of  sixteen  hundred  men  to  Montargis ; 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  trenches  with  so  much 
valour,  prudence,  and  good  fortune,  that  he  not  only  pene- 
trated into  the  place,  but  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  obliged  Warwick  to  raise  the  siege.i  This  was 
the  first  signal  action  that  raised  tlie  fame  of  Dunois,  and 
opened  him  the  road  to  those  great  honours  which  he 
afterwards  attained. 

But  the  regent,  soon  after  his  arrival,  revived  the  repu- 
tation of  the  English  arms,  by  an  important  enterprise 
which  he  happily  achieved.  He  secretly  brought  together 
in  separate  detachments,  a  considerable  army  to  the  fi-on 
tiers  of  Brittany  ;  and  fell  so  unexpectedly  upon  that  pro- 
vince, that  the'duke,  unable  to  make  resistance,  yielded 
to  all  the  terms  required  of  him :  he  renounced  the  French 
alliance ;  he  engaged  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Trove  ;  he 
acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  Regent  of  France; 
and  promised  to  do  homage  for  his  duchy  to  King  Henry.' 
And  tlie  English  prince,  having  thus  freed  himself  from 
a  dangerous  enemy  who  lay  behind  him,  resolved  on  an 
undertaking  which,  if  successful,  would,  he  hoped,  cast 
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llie  balance  between  the  two  nations,  and  pre|)are  the  way 
lor  tlie  final  conquest  of  France. 
A  D  i<"8  The  city  ofOileans  was  so  situated  between 
Siwoi'  tlie  provinces  commanded  by  Henry,  and 
Dritius.  those  possessed  by  Charles,  that  it  opened 
Ml  easy  entrance  to  either,  and  as  tlie  Duke  of  Ikdfoid 
intended  to  make  a  icceM  efibrt  for  jienetrating  into  tlie 
soutli  of  France,  it  behoved  him  to  begin  with  Uiis  place, 
which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was  become  the  most 
important  in  die  kin!»dom.  He  committed  the  conduct  of 
the  entcrnrise  to  die  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  newly 
brought  iiim  a  reinforcement  of  six  tliousaiid  men  from 
England,  and  who  had  much  distinguished  himself,  by  his 
ubilities,  during  the  course  of  the  present  vrtir.  Salisbury, 
passing  the  Loire,  made  himself  master  of  several  small 
places,  which  sunouiided  Orleans  on  that  side ;'  and  as 
liis  intentions  were  thereby  known,  the  French  king  used 
every  expedient  to  supply  the  city  yvith  a  garrison  and 
provisions,  and  enable  it  to  maintain  a  long  and  obstinate 
siege.  The  Lord  of  Oaucour,  a  brave  and  experienced 
capuiin,  was  appointed  governor :  many  officers  of  dis- 
tinction threw  themselves  into  the  place :  the  troops  which 
they  conducted  were  inured  to  war,  and  were  determined 
to  make  the  most  obstinate  resistance ;  and  even  the  in- 
habitants, disciplined  by  the  long  continuance  of  hostilities, 
were  well  qualified,  in  their  own  defence,  to  second  the 
efibrts  of  the  most  veteran  forces.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  turned  towards  this  scene ;  where,  it  was  reasonably 
supposed,  the  F'rench  were  to  make  their  last  stand  for 
maintaining  the  independence  of  their  monarchy  and  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign. 

The  Evl  of  Salisbury  at  last  approached  the  place  witli 
an  army,  which  consisted  only  ol  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
not  being  able,  with  so  small  a  force,  to  invest  so  great  a 
city,  that  commarded  a  bridge  over  the  Loire,  he  stationed 
himself  on  the  southern  side  towards  Sologne,  leaving  the 
other,  towards  the  Beausse,  still  open  to  the  enemy.  He 
there  attacked  the  fortifications  which  guarded  the  entrance 
to  the  bridge ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  carried 
several  of  them  :  but  was  himself  killed  by  a  cannon  ball 
as  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the  enemy.'  The  Earl  of 
Suffolk  succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  being  reinforced 
with  great  numbers  of  English  and  Burgundians,  he 
passed  the  river  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and 
invested  Orleans  on  the  other  side.  As  it  was  now  the 
depth  of  winter,  Suffolk,  who  found  it  difficult,  in  that 
season,  to  throw  up  intrenchments  all  around,  contented 
himself,  lor  the  present,  with  erecting  redoubts  at  different 
distances,  where  his  men  were  lodged  in  safety,  and  were 
ready  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  the  enemy  might 
attempt  to  throw  into  the  place.  Though  he  had  several 
pieces  of  artillery  in  his  camp,  (and  this  is  among  the  first 
sieges  in  Europe  where  cannon  were  found  to  be  of  im- 
portance,) the  art  of  engineering  was  hitherto  so  imperfect, 
that  Suffolk  trusted  more  to  famine  tlian  to  force  for  sub- 
duing the  city  ;  and  he  purposed  in  the  spring  to  render 
the  circumvallation  more  complete,  by  drawing  intrench- 
ments from  one  redoubt  to  another.  Numberless  feats  of 
valour  were  performed  both  by  the  besiegers  and  besieged 
during  the  winter :  bold  sallies  were  made,  and  repulsed 
with  equal  boldness  :  convoys  were  sometimes  introduced 
and  often  intercepted  :  the  supplies  were  still  unequal  to 
the  consumption  of  the  place :  and  the  English  seemed 
.daily,  though  slowly,  to  be  advancing  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  their  enterprise. 

A  D  H"9  '^"'  while  Suffolk  lay  in  diis  situation,  the 
French  parties  ravaged  all  the  country 
around ;  and  the  besiegers,  who  were  obliged  to  draw 
their  provisions  from  a  distance,  were  themselves  expcjsicl 
to  the  danger  of  want  and  famine.  Sir  John  Fastollfe 
was  bringing  up  a  large  convoy  of  every  kind  of  stores, 
which  he  escorted  with  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men ;  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  four 
thousand  French,  under  the  command  of  the  Counts  of 
CItTmont  and  Dunois.  Fastolffe  drew  up  his  troops  be- 
hind the  waggons;  but  the  French  generals,  afraid  of 
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attacking  him  in  that  posture,  planted  a  battery  of  cannon 
against  him,  which  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and 
would  have  insured  them  the  victory,  had  not  the  impa- 
tience of  some  Scottish  troops,  wlio  broke  the  line  of 
battle,  brought  on  an  engagenitnt,  in  which  Fastolfle  was 
victorious.  The  Count  of  Dunois  was  wounded ;  and 
about  five  hundred  French  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle, 
niis  action,  which  was  of  great  importance  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  was  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Htrrings ; 
because  die  convoy  brought  a  great  (luantity  of  that  kind 
of  provisions,  for  the  use  of  the  English  army  during  the 
Lent  season." 

Charles  seemed  now  to  have  but  one  expedient  for 
saving  this  city,  which  had  been  so  long  invested.  The 
Duke  of  Orlciuis,  who  was  still  prisoner  in  England,  pre- 
vailed on  the  protector  and  the  council  to  consent  that  all 
his  demesnes  should  be  allowed  to  preserve  a  neutrality 
during  the  war,  and  should  be  sequestered,  for  greater 
security,  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This 
prince,  who  was  much  less  cordial  in  the  English  interests 
than  formerly,  wont  to  Paris,  and  made  the  proposal  to 
tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  but  the  regent  coldly  replied.  That 
he  w;is  not  of  a  humour  to  beat  the  bushes  wiiile  others 
ran  away  with  tlie  game :  an  answer  which  so  disgusted  1 
the  Duke,  that  he  recalled  all  die  troops  of  Burgundy  that 
acted  in  tlie  siege."  The  place,  however,  was  every  day 
more  and  more  closely  invested  by  the  English :  great 
scarcity  began  already  to  be  felt  by  the  ganison  and  inha- 
bitants :  Charles,  in  despair  of  collecting  an  army  which 
should  dare  to  approach  the  enemy's  intrenchments,  not 
only  gave  the  city  for  lost,  but  began  to  entertain  a  ver^ 
dismal  prospect  with  re,g;ird  to  the  general  state  of  his 
affairs.  He  saw  that  the  country,  in  which  he  had  hither- 
to, with  great  difficulty,  subsisted,  would  be  laid  entirely 
open  to  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  and  victorious  enemy ; 
and  he  already  entertained  thoughts  of  retiring  with  the 
remains  of  his  forces  into  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny,  and 
defending  himself  as  long  as  possible  in  those  remote 
provinces.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  this  good  prince,  that, 
as  he  lay  under  the  dominion  of  the  fair,  the  women, 
whom  he  consulted,  had  the  spirit  to  support  his  sinking 
resolution  in  this  desperate  extremity.  Mary  of  Anjou, 
his  (Jueen,  a  princess  of  great  merit  and  jirudence,  vehe- 
mently opposed  this  measure,  which,  she  foresaw,  would 
discourage  all  his  partisans,  and  serve  as  a  general  signal 
for  deserting  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to  despair  of 
success.  His  mistress  too,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorel,  who  lived 
in  entire  amity  with  the  queen,  seconded  all  her  remon- 
strances, and  threatened  that,  if  he  thus  pusillanimously 
threw  awav  the  sceptre  of  France,  she  would  seek  in  the 
court  of  England  a  fortune  more  correspondent  to  her 
wishes.  Love  was  able  to  rouse  in  the  breast  of  Charles 
that  courage  which  ambition  had  failed  to  excite :  he  re- 
solved to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  an  im|)erious 
enemy ;  and  rather  to  perish  with  honour  in  the  midst  of 
his  friends,  than  yield  ingloriously  to  his  bad  fortune: 
when  relief  was  unexpectedly  brought  him  by  another 
female  of  a  very  different  character,  who  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  singular  revolutions  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
history. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  Vaucou-  xht  Maid  of 
leurs,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  there  lived  Orleans. 
a  country  girl  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  called  Joan 
d'Arc,  who  was  servant  in  a  small  inn,  and  who  in  that 
station  had  been  accustomed  to  tend  the  horses  of  the 
guests,  to  ride  them  without  a  saddle  to  the  watering 
place,  and  to  jierform  other  offices,  which,  in  well-fre- 
quented inns,  commonly  fall  to  the  share  of  the  men- 
servants."  This  girl  was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and 
had  not  hitherto  been  remarked  for  any  singularity;  whe- 
ther that  she  had  met  with  no  occasion  to  excite  her  geniU8i 
or  diat  the  unskilfid  eyes  of  those  who  conversed  with 
her  had  not  been  able  to  discern  her  uncommon  merit. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  present  situation  of  France 
was  an  interesting  object  even  to  persons  of  die  lowest 
rank,  and  would  become  the  frequent  subject  of  conversa- 
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tioii :  a  youiiR  iiriiice  expelled  Ins  tlirone  bv  tlie  sedition  of 
native  subjiTts,  and  liy  Uie  arms  ot  slraniiers,  could  not 
fail  10  move  the  coni|);ission  of  all  Ins  |)eo|)le,  whose  hearts 
wea-  uticorrn|ited  by  lUclion  ;  and  llie  peculiar  character 
of  Ch.u-les,  so  stroii^'ly  inclintd  to  frienushi))  and  the  len- 
der |);issioiis,  naturally  rendered  him  the  hero  ol  that  sex 
whose  (.'eiurous  innids  know  no  bounds  in  tlieir  affections. 
The  sie^e  of  Orleans,  the  jirojfl-ess  cf  the  Kimlish  before 
that  pl.ice,  the  great  distress  of  the  earrisoii  and  inhabit- 
aiiLs,  the  ini|)onan(e  of  saving  this  city  and  its  brave  de- 
ftndiTS,  had  turned  tlnther  the  public  eye ;  and  Joan, 
inH.iined  by  the  fteiier.d  sentiment,  was  seized  witli  a  wild 
desire  of  kringin!;  relief  to  her  sovereign  in  his  present 
distresses,  ller  unexperienced  mind,  wi  r^:ing  day  and 
uight  on  this  favourite  object,  mistook  the  impulses  of 
passion  for  heavenly  ins|)iratioi'.s ;  and  she  fancied  that  she 
saw  visions,  and  heard  voices,  exhorting  her  to  re-establish 
llie  throne  of  France,  and  to  expel  the  foreign  invaders. 
An  uncommoa  intrepidity  of  temper  made  her  overlook 
all  the  dangers  whic'h  might  attend  her  in  such  a  path ; 
a;id  tliinking  herself  destined  by  Heaven  to  tliis  office,  she 
tluew  aside  all  that  bashfulness  and  timidity  so  natural  to 
her  sex,  her  years,  and  her  low  station.  She  went  to 
V  aucouleurs ;  procured  admission  to  Haudricourt  llie 
governor  ;  informed  him  of  her  inspirations  and  intentions ; 
and  conjurc-d  him  not  to  nedect  tlie  voice  of  God,  who 
spoke  through  her,  but  to  second  tliose  heavenly  revela- 
tions which  impelled  her  to  this  glorious  enterprise. 
Baudricourt  treated  her  at  first  with  some  neglect ;  but  on 
her  frequent  returns  to  him,  and  importunate  solicitations, 
he  began  to  remark  something  extraordinary  in  the  maid, 
and  was  inclined,  at  all  hazards,  to  make  so  easy  an  ex- 
periment. It  is  uncertain  whether  this  gentleman  had 
discernment  enougli  to  perceive  that  great  use  might  be 
made  wiUi  the  vulgar  of  so  uncommon  an  engine ;  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  m  that  credulous  age,  was  liimself  a 
convert  to  this  visionary :  but  he  adopted  at  last  the 
schemes  of  Joan  ;  and  he  gave  her  some  attendants,  who 
conducted  her  to  the  French  court,  which  at  that  time 
resided  at  Chinon. 

It  is  the  business  of  history  to  distinguish  between  the 
miraculous  and  the  marvellous ;  to  reject  the  first  in  all 
narrations  merely  profane  and  human ;  to  doubt  the 
second  ;  and  when  oWiged  by  unquestionable  testimony, 
as  ill  the  present  case,  to  admit  of  something  extraordi- 
nary, to  receive  as  little  of  it  as  is  consistent  with  the 
known  facts  and  cireamstances.  It  is  pretended,  that  Joan, 
immediately  on  her  admission,  knew  the  king,  though  she 
had  never  seen  his  face  before,  and  though  he  purposely 
kept  himself  in  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  had  laid  aside 
every  thing  in  his  dress  and  apparel  which  might  distin- 
guish him :  that  she  offered  mm,  in  the  name  of  the 
supreme  Creator,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  con- 
duct him  to  lUieims  to  be  there  crowned  and  anointed ; 
and  on  his  expressmg  doubts  of  her  mission,  revealed  to 
him,  before  some  sworn  confidants,  a  secret,  which  was 
unknown  to  all  the  world  beside  himself,  and  which 
nothing  but  a  heavenlv  inspiration  could  have  discovered 
to  her :  and  that  she  demanded,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
future  victories,  a  particular  sword,  which  was  kept  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Fierbois,  and  which,  though 
she  had  never  seen  it,  she  described  by  all  its  marks,  and 
by  the  place  in  which  it  had  long  lain  neglected.?  This 
is  certain,  that  all  these  miraculous  stories  were  spread 
abroad  in  order  to  captivate  the  vulgar.  Tlie  more  the 
king  and  his  ministers  were  determined  to  give  in  to  the 
illusion,  the  more  scruples  they  pretended.  An  assembly 
of  grave  doctors  and  theologians  cautiously  examinecl 
Joan's  mission,  and  pronounced  it  undoubted  and  super- 
natural. She  was  sent  to  the  parliament,  then  residing  at 
Poictiers  ;  and  was  interrogated  before  that  assembly  :  the 
presidents,  the  counsellors,  who  came  persuaded  of  her 
imposture,  went  away  convinced  of  her  inspuation.  A 
ray  of  hope  began  to  break  through  that  despair  in  which 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  before  enveloped.  Heaven  had 
now  declared  itself  in  favour  of  France,  and  had  laid  bare 
its  outstretched  arm  to  take  vengeance  on  her  invaders. 
Few  could  distinguish  between  the  impulse  of  inclination 
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and  the  force  of  conviction  ;  and  none  would   submit  tu 
the  trouble  of  so  disagreeable  a  scrutiny. 

After  these  artificial  precautions  and  preparations  had 
been  for  some  time  employed,  Jian's  reijuests  were  at  last 
complied  with:  she  w;is  armed  caji-a-pee,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  shown  in  that  martial  habiliment  before 
the  whole  people.  Her  dexterity  in  managing  Iter  steed, 
though  acquired  in  her  former  occupation,  was  regarded  as 
a  fresh  proof  of  her  mission  ;  and  she  was  received  with 
the  loudest  acclamations  by  the  spectators.  Her  former 
occupation  was  even  denied  :  she  was  no  longer  the  ser- 
vant of  an  inn  :  she  was  converted  into  a  shepherdess,  an 
employment  much  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination. 
To  render  her  still  more  interesting,  neai-  ten  years  were 
subtracted  from  her  age ;  and  all  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  of  chivalry  were  thus  united  to  those  of  enthusiasm, 
in  order  to  inflame  tlie  fond  fancy  of  the  people  with  pre- 
possessions in  her  favour. 

When  the  engine  v\as  thus  dressed  up  in  full  splendour, 
it  was  determined  to  essay  its  force  against  the  enemy. 
Joan  was  sent  to  Blois,  where  a  large  convoy  was  pre- 
pared for  the  supply  of  Orleans,  and  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  St.  Severe,  assembled  to 
escort  it.  She  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  confess  them- 
selves before  they  set  out  on  tlie  enterprise :  she  banished 
from  tlie  camp  all  women  of  bad  fame  :  she  displayed  in 
her  hands  a  consecrated  banner ;  where  the  Supreme  Being 
was  represented  grasping  the  globe  of  earth,  and  surround- 
ed with  flower-de-luces :  and  she  insisted,  in  right  of  her 
prophetic  mission,  that  tlie  convoy  should  enter  Orleans  by 
the  direct  road  from  the  side  of  Beausse  :  but  the  Count 
of  Dunois,  unwilling  to  submit  the  rules  of  the  military 
art  to  her  inspirations,  ordered  it  to  approach  by  tlie  other 
side  of  the  river,  where,  he  knew,  the  weakest  part  of  the 
English  army  was  stationed. 

Previous  to  tliis  attempt,  the  maid  had  written  to  the 
regent,  and  to  the  English  generals  before  Orleans,  com- 
manding them,  in  the  name  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  by 
whom  she  was  commissioned,  immediately  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  to  evacuate  France ;  and  menacing  them  with 
divine  vengeance  in  case  of  their  disobedience.  All  the 
English  affected  to  speak  with  derision  of  the  maid,  and 
of  her  heavenly  commission ;  and  said,  that  the  French 
king  was  now  indeed  reduced  to  a  sorry  pass  when  he  had 
recourse  to  such  ridiculous  expedients  ;  but  they  felt  tlieir 
imasination  secretly  struck  with  the  vehement  persuasion 
which  prevailed  in  "all  around  them :  and  they  waited  witli 
an  anxious  expectation,  not  unmixed  with  horror,  for  the 
issue  of  these  extraordinary  preparations. 

As  the  convoy  approached  the  river,  a  sally  was  made 
bv  the  garrison  on  the  side  of  Beausse  to  prevent  the  Eng- 
lish general  from  sending  any  detachment  to  ^^^  ^  .| 
the  other  side  :  the  prov  isions  were  peace- 
ably embarked  in  boats,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Orleans 
had  sent  to  receive  them :  the  maid  covered  with  her 
troops  the  embarkation  :  Suffolk  did  not  venture  to  attack 
her :  and  the  French  general  carried  back  the  army  in 
safetv  to  Blois  ;  an  alteration  of  affau-s  which  was  already 
visible  to  all  the  world,  and  which  had  a  proportional 
effect  on  the  minds  of  botli  parties. 

Tlie  maid  entered  the  city  of  Orleans  arrayed  in  her 
military  garb,  and  displaying  her  consecrated  standard  ; 
and  was  received  as  a  celestial  deliverer  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants. Thev  now  believed  themselves  invincible  under  her 
influence  ;  and  Dunois  himself,  perceiving  such  a  mighty 
alteration  both  in  friends  and  foes,  consented  that  the  next 
convov,  which  was  expected  in  a  few  days,  should  enter 
by  the  side  of  Beausse.  The  convoy  ap-  ^^^  ^^^ 
proached  :  no  sign  of  resistance  appeared  in 
the  besiegers  :  the  waggons  and  troops  passed  without  in- 
terruption between  the  redoubu  of  the  Euglish  :  a  dead 
silence  and  astonishment  reigned  among  those  troops,  for- 
merly so  elated  with  victorv,  and  so  fierce  for  the  combat. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  in  a  situation  verv-  unusual 
and  extraordinary,  and  which  might  well  confound  the 
mart  of  the  greatest  capacity  and  firmest  temper.  He  saw 
his  troops  overawed,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  a  divine  influence  accompanying  the  maid.    Instead  of 
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bunishiii-;  these  vain  torixirs  bv  hurry,  and  aetion,  and  war, 
he  w-.iited  lill  tlio  soldiers  should  recover  from  the  panic ; 
and  he  thereby  gave  leisure  for  those  i)i-e|iosscssions  to 
sink  still  deeper  into  their  minds.  The  military  maxims 
which  are  prudent  in  common  cases,  deceived  him  in  these 
wiiaccouiitable  events.  The  Knulish  felt  their  courage 
daunted  and  overwhelmed;  and  tlicnce  inl'ericd  a  divine 
vengeance  hanging  over  them.  Tlie  Frencli  drew  the 
same  inference  from  an  inactivity  so  new  and  unexpected. 
livery  circumstance  was  now  revei-sed  in  the  opinions  of 
men,"  on  which  all  depends :  the  spirit  resulting  from  a 
long  course  of  uninterrupted  success  was  on  a  sudden 
ininsfcrred  from  the  victors  to  the  vanquished. 

Tlie  maid  called  aloud,  that  the  g;u-rison  should  remain 
no  longer  on  the  defensive ;  and  she  promised  her  follow- 
ers the  assistance  of  Heaven  in  attacking  those  redoubts  of 
the  enemy  which  had  so  long  kept  them  in  awe,  and  which 
they  hai{  never  hitherto  dared  to  insult.  The  generals 
seconded  her  ardour  :  an  attack  was  made  on  one  redoubt, 
and  it  proied  successful :»  all  the  English  who  defended 
the  intrenchments  were  imt  to  the  sword,  or  taken  prison- 
ers :  and  Sir  John  Talbot  himself,  who  had  drawn  together, 
fr»m  the  other  redoubts,  some  troops  to  bring  them  relief, 
durst  not  appear  in  the  open  field  against  so  formidable 
an  enemv. 

NothinK,  after  tliis  success,  seemed  impossible  to  the 
maid  and  her  enthusiastic  votaries.  She  urged  the  generals 
to  attack  tlie  main  body  of  the  English  in  their  intrench- 
ments ;  but  Dunois,  still  unwilling  to  hazard  the  fate  of 
France  bv  too  great  temerity,  and  sensible  that  tlie  least 
reverse  of  fortune  would  "make  all  the  present  visions 
evaporate,  and  restore  every  thing  to  its  former  condition, 
checked  her  vehemence,  anil  proposed  to  her  first  to  expel 
the  enemv  from  their  forts  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  thus  "lay  tlie  communication  with  the  country  entirely 
open,  before  she  attempted  any  more  hazardous  enterprise. 
Joan  was  persuaded,  and  tiiese  forts  were  vigorously 
assailed.  In  one  attack  the  French  was  repulsed;  the 
maid  was  left  almost  alone ;  she  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  join  the  runaways;  but  displaying  her  sacred  standard, 
and  animating  them  with  her  countenance,  her  gestures, 
her  exhortations,  she  led  them  back  to  tlie  charge,  and 
overpowered  the  English  in  their  intrenchments.  Ip  the 
attack  of  another  fort,  she  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with 
an  arrow  ;  she  retreated  a  moment  behind  the  assailants ; 
she  pulled  out  tlie  arrow  with  her  own  hands  ;  she  had  the 
wound  quicklv  dressed ;  and  she  hastened  back  to  head 
the  troops,  and  to  plant  her  victorious  banner  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  enemy. 

Bv  all  the.se  successes  the  English  were  entirely  chased 
from  their  fortifications  on  that  side :  they  had  lost  above 
six  thousand  men  in  these  different  actions ;  and,  what 
was  still  more  important,  their  wonted  courage  and  con- 
fidence was  wholly  gone,  and  had  given  place  to  amaze- 
ment and  despair.  The  maid  returned  triumphant  over 
the  bridge,  and  was  again  received  as  the  gvuirdian  angel 
of  the  city.  After  iierforming  such  miracles,  she  con- 
vinced the  most  obdurate  incredulity  of  her  divine  mis- 
sion :  men  felt  themselves  animated  as  by  a  superior 
energv,  and  thought  nodiing  impossible  to  that  divine 
liaiid  which  so  visibly  conducted  them.  It  was  in  vain 
even  for  the  English  generals  to  o]>poso  with  their  soldiers 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  supernatural  inrtuence :  they 
themselves  were  probably  moved  by  the  same  belief:  the 
utmost  they  dared  to  advance  was,  that  Joan  was  not  an 
instrument  of  God ;  she  was  only  the  implement  of  ihe 
devil :  but  as  the  English  had  felt,  to  their  sad  experience, 
that  the  devil  might  be  allowed  sometimes  to  prevail,  the^ 
derived  not  much  consolation  from  the  enforcing  of  this 
opinipn. 

■f  be  linre  of  Or-  ^'  might  nrove  extremely  dangerous  for 
leant  rint.1.  Sufiolk,  witli  sucli  intimidated  troops,  to 
Bill  Jiay.  remain  any  longer  in  the  presence  of  so 
courageous  and  victorious  an  enemy;  he  therefore  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated  with  all  the  precaution  imaginable. 
The  French  resolved  to  push  their  conquests,  and  to  allow 
the  F'liglish  no  leisure  to  recover  from  their  consternation. 
Charles  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  and  sent 
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them  to  attack  Jergean,  whitlier  Suffolk  had  retired  with  a 
detachment  of  his  army.  Tlie  siege  lasted  ten  days ;  and 
the  place  was  obstinately  defended.  Joan  dis|ihived  her 
wonted  intrepidity  on  the  occasion.  She  desctinlcd  into 
the  fosse  ill  leading  the  attack,  and  she  there  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  stone,  bv  which  she  was  con- 
founded and  beaten  to  the  ground  :  but  she  soon  recovered 
herself;  and  in  the  end  rendered  the  assault  successful : 
Suttblk  was  obliged  to  vicld  himself  prisoner  to  a  French- 
man called  Renaud ;  but  before  he  submitted,  he  asked 
his  advcrsLUv,  whether  he  were  a  gentleman  ?  On  receiving 
a  satisfactory  answer,  he  demaiidcil,  whether  he  were  a 
knight .'  Uenuud  replied,  that  he  had  not  yet  attained  that 
honour.  Then  I  mukc  you  i»i<:,  replied  Sutiblk  :  upon 
which  he  g;ive  him  the  blow  with  his  sword,  which  dubbed 
him  into  that  fraternity ;  and  he  immediately  surrendered 
himself  his  prisoner. 

The  remainder  of  the  English  army  was  commanded  by 
FastolfVe,  Scales,  and  Talbot,  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
of  making  their  retreat,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a  place 
of  safety ;  while  the  French  esteemed  the  overtaking  them 
equivalent  to  a  victory.  So  much  h.ul  the  events  which 
passed  before  Orleans  altered  every  thing  between  the  two 
nations !  The  vanguard  of  the  French,  under  Richemont 
and  Xantrailles,  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy  at  the 
village  of  Fatay.  The  battle  lasted  not  a  jgy,  j„„^ 
moment :  the  English  were  discomfited  and 
fled  :  the  brave  Fastolfie  himself  showed  the  example  of 
flight  to  his  troops  ;  and  the  order  of  the  garter  was  taken 
from  him,  as  a  punishment  for  this  instance  of  cowardice.'' 
Two  thousand  men  were  killed  in  this  action,  and  both 
Talbot  ;ind  Scales  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  account  of  all  these  successes,  the  French 
writers,  to  magnify  the  wonder,  represent  the  niaid  (who 
was  now  known  by  the  appellation  of  llic  maid  of  Orkiim) 
as  not  only  active  in  combat,  but  as  performiiig  the  office 
of  general ;  directing  the  troops,  conducting  the  military 
operations,  and  swaying  the  deliberations  in  all  councils 
of  war.  It  is  certain,  that  the  policy  of  the  French  court 
endeavoured  to  maintain  this  appearance  with  the  public  : 
but  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  Dunois  and  the  wiser 
commanders  prompted  her  in  all  her  measures,  than  that, 
a  country  girl,  without  experience  or  education,  could,  on 
a  sudden,  become  expert  in  a  profession  which  requires 
more  genius  and  capacity  than  any  other  active  scene  of 
life.  It  is  sufficient  praise,  that  she  could  distinguish  the 
persons  on  whose  judgment  she  might  rely ;  that  she  could 
seize  their  hints  and  suggestions,  and  on  "a  sudden,  deliver 
their  opinions  as  her  own;  and  that  she  could  curb,  on 
occasion,  that  visionary  and  enthusiastic  spirit  with  which 
she  was  actuated,  and  could  temper  it  witli  prudence  and 
discretion. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of  the 
maid's  promise  to  Charles :  the  crowning  of  him  at  Rlieims 
was  the  other :  and  she  now  vehemently  irisisled  that  he 
should  fortliwith  set  out  on  that  enterprise.  A  few  weeks 
before,  such  a  proposal  would  have  appeared  the  most 
extravamiit  in  the  world.  Rheims  lay  in  a  distant  quarter 
of  the  kingdom ;  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  victorious 
enemy ;  the  whole  road  which  led  to  it  was  occupied  by 
their  garrisons ;  and  no  man  could  be  so  sanguine  as  to 
imagine,  that  such  .an  attempt  could  so  soon  come  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  But  as  it  was  extremely  the 
interest  of  Charles  to  rtiaintain  the  belief  of  something 
extraordinary  and  divine  in  tliese  events,  and  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  iircsent  consternation  of  the  English,  he  re- 
solved to  follow  the  exhortations  of  his  warlike  jirophetess, 
and  to  lead  his  army  upon  this  promising  adventure. 
Hitherto  he  had  kept  remote  from  the  scene  of  war:  as 
the  safety  of  the  state  depended  upon  his  person,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  restrain  his  military  ardour :  but  obser>'- 
ing  this  prosperous  turn  of  affairs,  he  now  determined  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  to  set  the  example 
of  valour  to  all  his  soldiers.  Antl  the  French  nobility  saw 
at  once  their  young  sovereign  assuming  a  new  and  more 
brilliant  character,  seconded  by  fortune,  and  conducted  by 
the  hand  of  I  leaven  ;  and  they  caught  fresh  zeal  to  exert 
themselves  in  replacing  him  on  the  lhroi;c  of  his  ancestors. 
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C'liarlfs  set  out  forHheims  at  tliehead  of 
liLir«"TOwi«d  twelve  tlu)\is;uid  men  :  he  passed  by  Troye, 
•i  iiiicinu.  which  opened  its  gates  to  him  :  Chalons 
iinitatod  the  example  :  Ulieims  sent  him  a  deputation  wiUi 
Its  kevs,  before  his  approach  to  it :  and  he  scarcely  per- 
ceived, as  he  passed  aloiij;,  lliat  he  was  marching  throuirli 
an  enemy's  country.  Tlie  ceremony  of  his 
i;ihjuljr.  coronation  was  here  performed  •=  with  the 
holy  oil,  which  a  pigeon  had  brought  to  Kinir  Clovis  from 
heaven  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Krentli  inonarcliy : 
the  Maid  of  t)rloans  stood  by  his  side  in  complete  ar- 
mour, and  disiilayed  her  sacred  banner,  wliich  had  so 
often  dissipateti  and  confounded  hii^fiercest  enemies  :  and 
the  people  shouted  willi  the  most  unfeigned  joy  on  view- 
ing sucli  a  complication  of  wonders.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  cercnionv,  the  maid  threw  herself  at  the  king's 
feet,  embnced  his  knees,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  which 

fileasure  and  leTnlirncss  extorted  from  her,  she  congratu- 
ate<i  him  on  this  singular  and  marvellous  event. 

Charles,  thus  crowned  and  anointed,  became  more  re- 
S|)ectable  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  subjects,  and  seemed,  in  a 
manner,  to  receive  anew,  from  a  heavenly  commission,  his 
title  to  their  allegiance.  The  inclinations  of  men  swaying 
their  belief,  no  one  doubted  of  the  inspirations  and  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  the  maid  :  so  many  incidents,  which  passed 
all  human  comprehension,  left  little  room  to  question  a 
su|>erior  influence :  and  the  real  and  undoubted  facts 
brought  credit  to  every  exaggeration,  which  could  scarcely 
be  rendered  more  wonderful.  Laon,  Soissons,  Chateau- 
Tliierri,  Provins,  and  many  other  towns  and  fortresses  in 
that  neighbourhood,  immediately  after  Charles's  corona- 
tion, submitted  to  him  on  the  first  summons;  and  the 
whole  nation  was  disposed  to  give  him  the  most  zealous 
testimonies  of  their  duty  and  affection. 
Pru.itDct  of  Nothing  can  impress  us  with  a  higher  idea 
iiie  iiuke  of  of  the  wisdom,  address,  and  resolution  of  the 
iitdford.  pu^g  pf  Bedford,  than  his  being  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  so  perilous  a  situation,  and  to  pre- 
serve some  footing  in  France,  after  the  defection  of  so 
many  places,  and  amidst  the  universal  inclination  of  the 
rest  to  imitate  that  contagious  example.  This  prince 
seemed  present  every  where  by  his  vigilance  and  foresight : 
he  employed  every  resource  which  fortune  had  yet  left 
him  :  he  put  all  the  English  garrisons  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence :  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  every  attempt  among 
the  French  towards  an  insurrection :  he  retained  the 
Parisians  in  obedience,  by  alternately  employing  caresses 
and  severity  :  and  knowing  that  the  Duke  of  liurgundy 
was  already  wavering  in  his  fidelity,  he  acted  with  so  much 
skill  and  prudence,  as  to  renew,  in  this  dangerous  crisis, 
his  alliance  with  that  prince;  an  alliance  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  credit  and  support  of  the  English  go- 
vern ment. 

The  small  supplies  which  he  received  from  England 
set  the  talents  of  tliis  great  man  in  a  still  stronger  light. 
Hie  ardour  of  the  English  for  foreign  conquests  was  now 
extremely  abated  by  time  and  reflection  :  the  parliament 
seems  even  to  have  become  sensible  of  the  danger  which 
miL'lit  attend  their  further  progress:  no  supply  of  money 
could  be  obtained  by  the  regent  during  his  greatest  dis- 
tresses ;  and  men  enlisted  slowly  under  his  standard,  or 
soon  deserted,  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  accounts  which 
had  reached  England,  of  the  magic,  and  sorcery,  and  dia- 
bolical power  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.''  It  happened  for- 
tunately, in  this  emergency,  that  the  Bishop  of  \V  inchester, 
now  created  a  cardinal,  landed  at  Calais  with  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men,  which  he  was  conducting  into  Bohe- 
mia, on  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites.  He  was  per- 
suaded to  lend  these  troops  to  his  nephew  during  the  pre- 
sent difficulties;'  and  the  regent  was  thereby  enabled  to 
take  the  field,  and  to  oppose  the  French  king,  who  was 
advancing  with  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  extraordinary  capacity  of  Uie  Duke  of  Bedford  ap- 
peared also  in  his 'military  operations.  He  attempted  to 
restore  the  courage  of  his"  troops  by  boldly  advancing  to 
the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  chose  liis  posts  with  so  much 
caution,  as  always  to  decline  a  combat,  and  to  render  it 
impossible  for  Charles  to  attack  him.     He  still  attended 
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that  prince  in  all  his  movements  ;  covered  his  own  towns 
and  garrisons;  and  kept  himself  in  a  posture  to  reap  ad- 
vantage from  every  imprudence  or  false  step  of  the  enemy. 
The  French  army,  which  consisted  mostly  of  volunteers, 
who  served  at  their  own  expense,  soon  after  retired  and 
was  disbanded  :  Charles  went  to  Bourges,  ,  ,,  ,  „ 
the  ordinary  place  of  his  residence,  but  not  ■  ■  *  ■ 
till  he  made  him.self  master  of  Compeigne,  Beauvais,  Sen- 
lis.  Sens,  laval,  Lagni,  St.  Denis,  and  of  many  places  in 
the  iieiglibourhood  of  Paris,  which  the  afl'ections  of  the 
people  had  put  into  his  hands. 

Ihe  regent  endeavoured  to  revive  the  declining  state  of 
his  afl'airs  by  bringing  over  the  young  King  of  England, 
and  having  him  crowned  and  anointed  at  Paris.'  All  the 
vassals  of  the  crown  who  lived  within  the  provinces  pos- 
sessed by  the  English,  swore  new  allegiance,  and  did 
homage  io  him.  But  this  ceremony  was  cold  and  insipid, 
compared  with  the  lustre  which  had  attended  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  at  Rheims  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ex- 
pected more  effect  from  an  accident,  which  put  into  his 
'lands  the  person  that  had  been  the  author  of  all  his  ca- 
lamities. 

llie  Maid  of  Orleans,  after  the  coronation  of  Charles, 
declared  to  the  Count  of  Dunois,  that  her  wishes  were 
now  fully  gratified,  and  that  she  had  no  further  desire  than 
to  return  to  her  former  condition,  and  to  the  occupation 
and  course  of  life  which  became  her  sex  :  but  that  noble- 
man, sensible  of  the  great  advantages  which  might  still  be 
reaped  from  her  presence  in  the  army,  exhorted  her  to 
persevere,  till,  by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English,  she 
had  brought  all  her  prophecies  to  their  full  completion. 
In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  she  threw  herself  into  the 
town  of  Compeigne,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
and  Suffolk  ;  and  the  garrison,  on  her  appearance,  be- 
lieved themselves  thenceforth  invincible.  But  their  joy 
was  of  short  duration.  The  maid,  next  day  „  ^^^ 
after  her  arrival,  headed  a  sally  upon  the  *  '  "^' 
quarters  of  John  of  Luxembourg :  she  twice  drove  the 
enemy  fi'om  their  intrenchments ;  finding  their  numbers 
to  increase  every  moment,  she  ordered  a  retreat ;  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  pursuers,  she  turned  upon  them,  and 
made  them  again  recoil ;  but  being  here  deserted  by  her 
friends,  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  she  was  at  last, 
after  exerting  the  utmost  Valour,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Burgundians.s  The  common  opinion  was,  that  the  French 
oflicers,  finding  the  merit  of  every  victory  ascribed  to  her, 
had  in  envv  to  her  renown,  by  which  they  themselves 
were  so  much  eclipsed,  willingly  exposed  her  to  this  fatal 
accident. 

Tlie  envv  of  her  friends,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  a 
greater  proof  of  her  merit  tlianthe  triumph  of  her  enemies. 
A  complete  victory  would  not  have  given  more  joy  to  the 
English  and  their  partisans.  The  sen'ice  of  J'e  Detail, 
which  has  so  often  been  profaned  by  princes,  was  pub- 
licly celebrated,  on  this  fortunate  event,  at  Paris.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Bedford  fancied,  that,  by  the  captivity  of  that 
extraordinary  woman,  wlio  had  blasted  all  his  successes, 
he  should  again  recover  his  former  ascendant  over  France; 
and  to  push  fiirther  the  present  advantage,  he  purchased 
the  captive  from  John  of  Luxembourg,  and  formed  a 
prosecution  against  her,  which,  whether  it  proceeded  from 
vengeance  or  policy,  was  equally  barbarous  and  dis- 
honourable. 

There  was  no  possible  reason  why  Joan  ^  ^  j^^^ 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  courtesy  and  good  usage  which 
civilized  nations  practise  to\vards'  enemies  on  these  occa- 
sions. She  had  never,  in  her  military  capacity,  forfeited, 
by  any  act  of  treachery  or  cruelty,  her  claim  to  that  treat- 
ment: she  was  unstained  by  any  civil  crime:  even  the  vir- 
tues and  the  verv  decorums  of  her  sex  had  ever  been  rigidly 
obsened  by  her :  and  though  her  appearing  in  war,  and 
leading  armies  to  battle,  may  seem  an  exception,  she  had 
thereby  performed  such  signal  service  to  her  prince,  that 
she  had  abundantly  compensated  for  this  irregularity: 
and  was,  on  that  very  account,  the  more  an  object  of 
I'.raise  and  admiration".     It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for 
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the  Diike  of  iieilford  to  interest  relifiioii  some  way  in  the 
|iros«ntion  :  and  lo  cover,  under  tliat  cloak,  his  viohitiou 
of  justice  and  hnnianitv. 

'fhe  Bishop  of  Beau\-ais,  a  man  wlioUy  devoted  to  the 
English  interests,  presented  a  petition  against  Joan,  on 
pftlence  that  she  was  taken  wjthni  the  bounds  of  his  dio- 
cese ;  and  he  desired  to  have  her  tried  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court  for  sorcerv,  impietv,  idolatrv,  and  magic:  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  w.as  so  mean  ,as  to  join  in  the  same  request : 
several  prelates,  ainonsr  whom  the  Cardinal  of  W'inciiester 
was  the  onlv  Englishman,  were  appointed  her  judges  : 
thev  held  their  court  in  Uoiien,  where  the  young  King  of 
England  then  resided :  and  the  maid  clothed  in  her  tormer 
military  app.m:l,  but  loaded  with  irons,  was  produced 
before  this  tribunal. 

She  first  desired  to  be  eased  of  her  chains :  her  judges 
answered,  Uiat  she  had  once  already  attempted  an  escape, 
by  tlirowing  herself  from  a  tower  :  she  confessed  the  fact, 
raainuiined  the  justice  of  her  intention,  and  owned  that, 
if  she  could,  she  would  still  execute  that  purpose.  All 
her  other  speeches  showed  the  same  tirmness  and  intre- 
pidity :  though  harassed  with  interrontories  during  the 
course  of  near  four  months,  she  never  betrayed  any  weak- 
ness or  yyoraanish  submission:  and  no  advantage  was 
gained  over  her.  The  point  which  her  judges  pushed 
most  vehemently,  was  her  visions  and  revelations,  and 
intercourse  witli  depirted  saints;  and  they  asked  her, 
whether  she  would  submit  to  the  church  the  tnith  of 
these  inspirations '.  She  replied,  that  she  would  submit 
them  to  God,  tlie  fountain  of  truth.  Tney  then  exclaimed, 
that  she  was  a  heretic,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the 
church.     She  appealed  to  the  Pope :  tliey  rejected  her 

They  asked  her,  why  she  put  trust  in  her  standard, 
which"  had  been  consecrated  by  magical  incantations ! 
She  replied,  that  she  put  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being 
alone,  whose  imasre  w;ls  impressed  upon  it.  They  de- 
manded, why  she  carried  in  her  hand  lliat  standard  at  tlse 
anointment  and  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheims  ?  She 
answered,  that  the  nerson  who  had  shared  the  danger  was 
entitled  to  share  tJie  glory.  \Vhen  accused  of  going  to 
war,  contrary  to  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and  of  assuming 
government  "and  command  over  men ;  she  scrupled  not  to 
reply,  that  her  sole  purpose  was  to  defeat  the  English, 
audto  expel  tliem  tne  kingdom.    In  the  issue,  she  was 


condemned  for  all  the  crimes  of  which  she  had  been 
accused,  aggravated  by  heresy  ;  her  revelations  were  de- 
clared to  be  inventions  of  the  devil  to  delude  the  people; 
and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm. 

Joan,  so  long  surrounded  bv  inveterate  enemies,  who 
treated  her  with  every  mark  of  contumely ;  brow-beaten 
and  overawed  by  men  of  superior  rank,  and  invested 
witli  the  ensigns  of  a  sacred  character,  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  revere,  felt  her  spirit  at  last  subdued; 
and  those  visionary  dreams  of  inspiration,  in  which  she 
had  been  buoyed  lip  by  the  triumphs  of  success  and  the 
applauses  of  her  own  "party,  gave  way  to  the  terrors  of 
that  punishment  to  which  she  was  sentenced.  She  pub- 
licly declared  herself  willing  to  recant;  she  acknowledged 
the  illusion  of  those  revelations  which  the  church  had 
rejected;  and  she  promised  never  more  to  maintain  them. 
Ifer  sentence  was  then  mitigated  :  she  was  condernned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to  be  fed  during  life  on 
bread  and  water. 

Enough  was  now  done  to  fulfil  all  political  views,  and 
to  convince  both  the  French  and  the  EiiL'lish,  that  the 
opinion  of  divine  intiuence,  which  had  so  much  encouniged 
the  one  and  daunted  the  other,  was  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. But  tlie  barbarous  vengeance  of  Joan's  enemies 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  victcry.  Suspecting  that  the 
female  dress  which  she  had  now  consented  to  wear,  was 
(lisaEreeable  to  her,  they  purposely  placed  in  her  apart- 
ment a  suit  of  men's  apparel ;  and  watched  for  the  effects 
of  that  temptation  upon  her.  (Jn  the  sight  of  a  dress,  in 
which  she  had  acquired  so  much  renown,  and  which,  she 
once  lielieved,  she  wore  by  the  particular  appointment  of 
Heaven,  all  her  former  ideas  and  passions  revived ;  and 
i  Ibid.  p.  m. 


she  ventured  in  her  solitude  to  clothe  herself  again  in  llie 
forbidden  garment.    Her  insidious  enemies  caught  her  in 
that  situation :  her  fault  ^vas  interpreted  to  be  no  less 
than  a  relapse  into  heresy :  no  recantation  would  now 
suthce,  and  no  pardon  coiild  be  granted  her.    She  was 
condemned   to    be   burned   in  tlie   market-   j.^„„n„„  „f 
place  of  Uoiien  ;  and  the  infamous  sentence  u,,  M«ia  of 
w;is  accordingly  executed.     This  admirable  "[;u"'j;,„. 
heroine,  to  whom  the  more  generous  super- 
stition of  the  ancients  would  have  erected  altars,  was,  on 
pretence  of  heresy  and  magic,  delivered  over  alive  to  the 
Hames,  and  expiated,  by  that  dreadful  punishment,  the 
signal  services  which  she  had  rendered  to  her  prince,  and 
to  her  native  country. 

The  affairs  of  tht"  English,  for  from  being    ^  ^  ^^^ 
advanced  bv  this  execution,  went  every  day 
more  and  more  to  decay  :  the  great  abilities  of  the  regent 
were  unableto  resist  the"  strong  inclination,  which  had  seized 
the  French,  to  return  under  the  obedience  of  their  rightful 
sovereign,  and  which  that  act  of  cruelty  was  ill  fitted  to 
remove.    Chartres  was  surprised  bv  a  stratagem  of  the 
Count  of  Dunois :  a  body  of  the  "English,  under  Lord 
Willoughbv,  was  defeated  at  St.  Celerin,upon  the  &me:-' 
the  fair  in  the  suburbs  of  Caen,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
English  territories,  was  pillaged  by  de  Lore,  a  French 
officer :    the  Duke  of  Bedford  hirnsclf  was  obliged  by 
Dunois  to  raise  the  siege  of  L-.igni,  with  some  loss  of 
reputation  :  and  all  these  misfortunes,  though  light,  yet 
being  continued  and  uninterruntcd,  brought  discredit  on 
the  English,  and   menaced  them  with  an  apnroaching 
revolution.     But  the  chief  detriment  which  the  regent 
sustained,  %vas  bv  the  death  of  his  duchess,  who  had 
hitherto  presened"  some  appearance  of  friendship  between 
him  and  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Burgundy : '  and  his 
marriage  soon  afterwards,  with  Jaqueline  of  Luxembourg, 
was  the  beginning  of  a  breach  between  them.''    Philip 
complained,  that  the  regent  had  never  had  the  civility  to 
inform  him  of  his  intentions,  and  that  so  sudden  a  mar- 
riage was  a  sliglit  on  his  sister's  memory.    The  Cardinal 
of  Winchester  mediated  a  reconciliatio"n  bet%veen  these 
princes,  and  brouL'ht  both  of  them  to  St.  Omer's  for  that 
purpose.    Tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  here  expected  the  first 
visit,  both  as  he  was  son,  brother,  and  uncle  to  a  king, 
and  because  he  had  already  made  such  advances  as  to 
come  into  the  Duke  of  Buriundy's  territories,  in  order  to 
have  an  interview  with  him :  b"ut   Philip,  proud  of  his 
great  power  and  independent  dominions,  refused  to  pay 
this  compliment  to  the  regent :  and  the  two  princes,  un- 
able to  adjust  the  ceremonial,  parted  without  seeing  each 
other.i    A  bad  prognostic  of  tlieir  cordial  intentions  to 
renew  past  aniitv ! 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  uie   Defeciion  nf 
interests  of  tlie  house  of  Burgundy,  than  to  '^'J^g'^J^*  "f 
unite  the  crowns  of  France  and  England  on 
the  same  head;  an  event  which, had  it  taken  place,  would 
have  reduced  the  duke  to  the  rank  of  a  petty  prmce,  and 
have  rendered  his  situation  entirely  dependent  and  pre- 
carious.   The  title  also  to  the  crown  of  France,  which, 
after  the  failure  of  the  elder  branches,  might  accrue  to 
the  duke  or  his  posterity,  had  been  sacrificed   by  the 
treaty  of  Trove;  and  strangers  and  enemies  were  thereby 
irrovncnVilv  fi'v.H   ufion  the   tliroue.     Revenge  alone  had 


irrevocably  fixed  upon  the  throne.  Revenge 
carried  Philip  intotliese  impolitic  measures;  and  a  point 
of  lionour  had  hitherto  induced  him  to  maintain  them. 
But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  passion  gradually  to  decay, 
while  the  sense  of  interest  niainuiins  a  permanent  intiuence 
and  authority ;  the  duke  had,  for  some  years,  appeared 
sensibly  to  relent  in  his  animosity  against  Charles  and 
to  hearVen  willingly  to  the  apologies  made  by  that  prince 
for  the  murder  of  the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy.  iFis  ex- 
treme vouth  was  pleaded  in  his  favour  ;  his  incapacity  to 
judge  for  himself;  the  ascendant  gained  over  him  by  his 
ministers  ;  and  his  inability  to  resent  a  deed,  which,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  had  been  perpetrated  by  those  under 
whose  guidance  he  was  then  placed.  The  more  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  Philip,  the  King  of  France  had  banished 
from  his  court  ami  presence  Tanegui  de  Cliatel,  and  all 
those  who  were  concerned  in  thai  assassination  ;  at  d  had 
1  Momtrirlct.  vol.  li.  p.  9P.    GrafloD.  p.  V.l. 
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n  i|  to  iii;ike  «^'ery  oilier  atoni'intnt  which  could  Ik- 
.:'  (1  of  him.    The  Jistress  which  Charles  had  already 
id,  had  tended  to  (inilify  the  duke's  revenge ;  the 
1 K  s,  to  whieh  France  ha<l  l)ceii  so  long  eX|>osed.  had 
.   to  move  hi.s  compassion;    and   the  cries  of  all 
jie  admonished  him,  that  his  resinlmeiit,  which  might 
liirio  be  deemed  pious,  would,  if  carried  further,  be 
universally   condemned   as    barbarous   and    unrelenting. 
While  tire  duke  wxs  in   this  disoosilion,  every  disgust 
which   he  received   from    Ijiglar.d   made  a  double   im- 
pression upon  hira ;  the  entreaties  of  tlie  Count  of  Uiclie- 
monl  and  the  Duke  of  Uourbon,  who  had  married  his 
two  sisleni,  had  weight ;  and  he   finally  determined  to 
unite  himself  to  tlie  royal  family  of  France,  from  which 
his  o»  n  was  desceniled.     For  this  purpose,  a 
congress  was  appointed  at  Arr.is  under  the 
mediation  of  deputies  from  the  Pope  and  the  council  of 
Ilasle :  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  tliither  in  person : 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Count  of  Kichemoiit,  and  otlier 
persons   of   high   rank,  appeared   as   ambassadoi's  from 
France :   and  the  Knglish  having  also  been  invited  to 
attend,  the  Canlinal  of  Winchester,  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
wich and  St.   David's,  the  Earls  of   Huntingdon  and 
Suffolk,  with  others,  received  from  the  protector  and  coun- 
cil a  commission  for  that  purpose."" 

Tlie  conferences  were  held  in  the  abbev  of 
°*"  St.  \'aast ;  and  began  witli  discussing  the 
proposals  of  the  two  crowns,  which  were  so  wide  of  each 
other  as  to  admit  of  no  hopes  of  accommodation.  France 
offered  to  cede  Normandy  with  Quienne,  but  both  of  them 
loaded  with  the  usual  homage  and  vassalage  to  the  crown. 
As  the  claims  of  England  upon  France  were  universallv 
un|)oiiular  in  Europe,  the  mediators  declared  the  offers  of 
Charles  verv  reasonable ;  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester, 
with  the  otfier  English  ambassadors,  without  giving  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  their  demands,  immediately  left  the 
congress.  There  remained  notliing  but  to  discuss  the 
mutual  pretensions  of  Charles  and  Philip.  These  were 
easily  adjusted :  the  vassal  was  in  a  situation  to  give  law 
to  his  superior;  and  he  exacted  conditions,  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  present  necessitv,  would  have  been  deemed, 
to  the  last  degree,  dishonourable  and  disadvanta^ous  to 
the  crown  of  France.  Besides  making  repeated  atone- 
ments and  acknowledgments  for  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Charles  was  obliged  to  cede  all  the  towns 
of  Picardy  which  lay  between  the  Somme  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  he  yielded  several  other  territories ;  he  agreed, 
that  these  and  "all  the  other  dominions  of  Philip  should 
be  held  by  him,  during  his  life,  without  doing  any  homage, 
or  swearing  fealty  to  the  present  king;  and  he  freed  his 
subjects  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance,  if  ever  he  in- 
A  D  14S5  fri^^sd  this  treaty."  Such  were  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  France  purchased  tlie 
friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  duke  sent  a  herald  to  England  with  a  letter,  in 
which  he  notified  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Arras, 
and  apologized  for  his  departure  from  that  of  Trove.  Tlie 
council  received  the  herald  with  great  coldness  :  they  even 
assigned  him  his  lodgings  in  a  shoemaker's  house,  by  way 
of  insult ;  and  the  populace  were  so  incensed,  that  if  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had  not  given  hira  guaids,  his  lif# 
had  been  exposed  to  danger,  when  he  appeared  in  tlie 
streets.  The  Flemings,  and  other  subjects  of  Philip,  were 
insulted,  and  some  of  them  murdered  by  the  Londoners ; 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  tend  towards  a  rupture  between 
the  two  nations."  Tliese  violences  were  not  disagreeable 
to  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  as  they  afforded  him  a  pre- 
tence for  t^e  further  measures  which  he  intended  to  take 
against  the  English,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  implacable 
and  dangerous  enemies. 

Hih  s,pt.  A  few  days  after  the  Duke  of  Bedford 

flnl"'  iD^r  _■  received  intelligence  of  this  treaty,  so  fatal 
1  uwof  Bcd.orrf.  jj,  ^^  interests  of  England,  he  died  at 
uoiitn;  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and  of  many  virtues; 
and  whose  memory,  except  from  the  barbarous  execution 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  unsullied  by  any  consider- 
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able  blemish.  isjl)ella,  (incen  of  France,  died  a  little 
before  him,  despised  by  the  English,  detested  by  tlie 
French,  and  reduced  in  lier  later  ^ea^s  to  regard,  witli  an 
unnatural  horror,  tlie  progress  and  success  of  her  own  son. 
m  recovering  possession  of  his  kingdom.  This  period 
was  also  signalized  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,!" 
a  great  English  general,  who,  though  he  commanded  three 
thousand  men,  was  foiled  by  Xaintrailles  at  the  head  of  six 
hundred,  and  soon  after  expired  of  the  wounds  which  he 
received  in  tlie  action. 

The  violent  factions  which  prevailed  be-  .  _ 
tween  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  ' '  ' ' 
Cardinal  of  ^Vincheste^  prevented  the  English  from  taking 
the  proper  measures  for  repairing  these  multiplied  losses, 
and  threw  all  tlieir  affairs  into  confusion.  The  popularity 
of  the  duke,  and  his  near  relation  to  the  crown,  gave  him 
advantages  in  the  contest  which  he  often  lost  by  his  open 
and  unguarded  temper,  unfit  to  struggle  with  the  politic 
and  interested  spirit  of  his  rival.  Tlie  balance,  meanwhile, 
of  these  parties,  kept  every  thing  in  suspense :  foreign 
affairs  were  much  neglected :  and  though  the  Duke  of 
York,  son  to  that  Earl  of  Cambridge  who  was  executed  in 
llie  beginning  of  the  last  reign,  was  appointed  successor  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  it  was  seven  months  before  his 
commission  passed  the  seals ;  and  the  English  remained 
so  long  in  an  enemy's  country  without  a  proper  head  or 
governor. 

The  new  governor,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  p^f  ||„j  „f  ,f^ 
capital  already  lost.  The  Parisians  had  Enjiish  iu 
always  been  more  attached  to  the  Burgun-  Ff-^"- 
dian  than  to  the  English  interest ;  and  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  their  affections,  without  any 
further  control,  universally  led  tliem  to  return  to  thei'r 
allegiance  under  their  native  sovereign.  The  constable, 
together  with  Lile-Adam,  the  same  person  who  had  before 
put  Paris  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
introduced  in  the  night-time  by  intelligence  with  the 
citizens  :  Lord  W  illoughby,  who  commanded  only  a  small 
garrison  of  1500  men,  was  expelled :  this  nobleman  dis- 
covered valour  and  presence  of  mind  on  the  occasion  ;  but 
unable  to  guard  so  large  a  place  against  such  multitudes, 
he  retired  into  the  Bastile,  and  being  there  invested,  he 
delivered  up  that  fortress,  and  was  contented  to  stipulate 
for  the  safe  retreat  of  his  troops  into  Normandy .<i 

In  the  same  season  the  DuKe  of  Burgundy  openly  took 
part  against  England,  and  commenced  hostibties  by 
the  siege  of  Calais,  the  only  place  which  now  gave  the 
English  any  sure  hold  of  France,  and  still  rendered  them 
dangerous.  As  he  was  beloved  among  his  own  subject', 
and  had  acquired  the  epithet  of  Good,  from  his  popular 
qualities,  he  was  able  to  interest  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise ;  and  he 
invested  that  place  with  an  army,  formidable  from  its 
numbers,  but  without  experience,  discipline,  or  military 
spirit.''  On  the  first  alarm  of  this  siege,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  assembled  some  forces,  sent  a  defiance  to  Philip, 
and  challenged  him  to  wait  the  event  of  a  battle,  which  he 
promised  to  give,  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit  him 
to  reach  Calais.  The  warlike  genius  of  the  English  had 
at  that  time  rendered  them  terrible  to  all  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe ;  especially  to  the  Flemings,  who  were  more 
fexpert  in  manufactures  than  in  arms ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  being  already  foiled  in  some  attempts  before 
Calais,  and  observing  the  discontent  and  o<(i,joDe 
terror  of  his  own  army,  tliought  proper  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  to  retreat  before  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy.*  • 

The  English  were  still  masters  of  many  fine  provinces 
in  France  ;  but  retained  possession,  more  by  the  extreme 
weakness  of  Charles,  than  by  the  strengtli  of  their  own 
garrisons,  or  the  force  of  their  armies.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  surprising  than  tlie  feeble  efforts  made,  during 
the  course  of  several  years,  by  these  two  potent  nations 
against  each  other ;  vvliile  the  one  smiggled  for  independ- 
ence, and  the  other  aspired  to  a  total  conquest  of  its  rival. 
I'he  general  vyant  of  industry,  commerce,  and  police,  in 
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that  age,  lad  renilonJ  all  tlie  European  n.itioiis,  and 
France"  and  K.nsland  no  less  than  the  otiiei-s,  unfit  for 
bearing  the  burdens  of  war,  when  it  was  prolon-red  In  yond 
one  season ;  and  the  continuance  of  hostilities  had,  Ions; 
«e  this  time,  exhausted  the  force  and  patience  of  both 
kingdoms.  Scarcelv  could  the  appearance  of  an  arniv  be 
brought  into  the  field  on  either  side ;  and  all  the  opera- 
tions" consisted  in  the  surnrisal  of  places,  in  the  rencounter 
of  detached  parties,  and  in  incursions  upon  the  open 
country  ;  which  were  performed  by  small  bodies,  assem- 
bled on  a  sudden  from  the  neighWiring  irarrisons.  In 
this  method  of  conducting  the  war,  the  French  king  had 
much  the  advantage :  the  aflections  of  the  people  were 
entirely  on  liis  side :  intelligence  was  early  brought  him  of 
the  state  and  inotions  of  the  enemy  :  the  inhabitants  were 
ready  to  join  in  any  attempts  against  the  sirrisons :  and 
thus  ground  was  continually,  though  slowly,  gamed  "upon 
the  English.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  a  pnnce  of 
abilities,  struss'ed  against  tliese  difficulties  during  the 
course  of  five'  years  ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  valour  of 
Lord  Talbot,  soon  after  created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  he 
periformed  actions  which  acquii-ed  him  honour,  but  merit 
not  the  attention  of  posterity.  It  would  have  been  well, 
had  this  feeble  war,  in  sparing  the  blood  of  the  people, 
prevented  likewise  all  other  oppressions ;  and  had  the 
niry  of  men,  which  reason  and  justice  cannot  restrain, 
thiis  happily  received  a  check  from  their  impotence  and 
inability,  but  the  French  and  English,  though  they  ex- 
erted such  small  force,  were,  however,  stretching  beyond 
their  resources,  which  were  still  smaller ;  and  the  troops, 
destitute  of  pay,  were  obliged  to  subsist  by  plundering  and 
oppressing  the  country,  both  of  friends  and  enemies.  The 
fields  in"  all  the  north  of  France,  which  was 

A.  D.  iMo.  ji^g  ^^^j  ^f  ^^^^^  ^,gi.g  ijjjjj  ,vaste  and  left  un- 
cultivated.' The  cities  were  gradually  depopulated,  not 
by  the  blood  spilt  in  battle,  but  by  the  more  destructive 
pillage  of  the  garrisons  :"  and  both  parties,  weary  of  hosti- 
lities which  decided  notliing,  seemed  at  last  desirous  of 
peace,  and  they  set  on  foot  negociations  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  proposals  of  France,  and  the  demands  of  England, 
were  still  so  wide  of  each  other,  that  all  hope  of  accom- 
modation immediately  vanished.  The  English  ambassa- 
dors demanded  restitution  of  all  tlie  provinces  which  had 
once  been  annexed  to  England,  together  with  the  final 
cession  of  Calais  and  its  district ;  and  required  the  pos- 
session of  these  extensive  territories  without  the  burden  of 
any  fealty  or  homage  on  the  part  of  their  prince :  the 
French  offered  only  part  of  Guienne,  part  of  Normandy, 
and  Calais,  loaded  with  the  usual  burdens.  It  appeared 
in  vain  to  continue  the  negociation,  while  there  was  so 
little  prospect  of  agreement.  The  English  were  still  too 
haughty  to  stoop  from  the  vast  hopes  which  they  had 
formerfy  entertained,  and  to  accept  of  terms  more  suitable 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  Duke  of  York  soon  after  resigned  his  government 
to  the  Earl  of  Waryyick,  a  nobleman  of  reputation,  whom 
death  prevented  from  long  enjoying  this  dignity.  The 
duke,  upon  the  demise  of  that  nobleman,  returned  to  his 
charge,  and  during  his  administration,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  which  had  become  necessary  for  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  their  subjects."  The  war  with  France 
continued  in  the  same  languid  and  feeble  state  as  before. 

The  captivity  of  five  princes  of  the  blood,  taken  prison- 
ers in  the  battle  of  Azincour,  was  a  considerable  advan- 
tage which  England  long  enjoyed  over  its  enemy ;  but 
tliis  superiority  was  now  'entirely  lost.  Some  of  these 
princes  had  died ;  some  had  been  ransomed ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  most  powerful  among  them,  was  the 
last  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  He  offered 
the  sum  of  54,000  nobles"  for  his  liberty ;  and  when  this 
proposal  was  laid  before  the  council  of  England,  as  every 
question  w.xs  there  an  object  of  faction,  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  that  of  the  Cardinal  of  Winches- 
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tcr,  were  divided  in  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  il. 
The  duke  reminded  the  council  of  the  dying  advice  of  tlie 
late  king,  that  none  of  tlicse  prisoners  sliould  on  any  ac- 
count be  released,  till  his  son  should  be  of  sufficient  age 
to  hold  himself  the  reins  of  government.  The  cardinal 
insisted  on  tlie  greatness  of  the  sum  offered,  which  in 
reality  was  nearly  equal  to  tyvo-lhirds  of  all  the  extraor- 
dinary supplies  tliat  the  parliament,  during  the  course  of 
seven  years,  granted  for  the  support  of  the  war.  And  he 
added,"  that  the  release  of  this  prince  wxs  more  likely  to  be 
advantageous  than  prejudicial  to  the  English  interests,  by 
filling  the  court  of  France  with  Aiction,  and  giving  a  head 
to  those  numerous  malcontents  whom  Charles  was  at  pre- 
sent able,  with  great  difficulty,  to  restrain.  The  cardinal's 
p;irty,  as  usual,  prevailed  :  t^ie  Duke  of  Orleans  was  re- 
leased, after  a  melancholy  captivity  of  twenty-five  years :' 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  a  nlcdge  of  "liis  entire  re- 
conciliation with  the  family  of  Orleans,  facilitated  to  that 
prince  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  princes  and  nobility,  in  those  ages,  went  to  war 
on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  If  they  were  taken  pri- 
soners, they  either  remained  in  captivity  during  life,  or 
purcliased  tlieir  liberty  at  the  price  which  the  victors  were 
pleased  to  impose,  and  which  often  reduced  their  families 
to  wMnt  and  beggary. 

The  sentiments  of  the  cardinal,  some  time  ^  p  j^^ 
after,  prevailed, inanother  pointof  still  greater 
moment.  That  prelate  had  always  encouraged  every  pro- 
posal of  accommodation  with  France ;  and  had  represented 
the  utter  impossibility,  in  the  present  circumstances,  of 
pushingfurther  the  conquests  in  that  kingdom, and  the  great 
difficulty  of  even  maintaining  those  that  were  already  made. 
He  insisted  on  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  parliament 
to  grant  supplies ;  the  disorders  in  which  the  English 
affairs  in  Normandy  were  involved;  the  daily  progress 
made  by  die  French"  king ;  and  the  advantage  of  stopping 
his  hand  by  a  temporary  accommodation,  which  might 
leave  room  for  time  and  "accidents  to  operate  in  favour  of 
the  English.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  high  spirited  and 
haughty,  and  educated  in  the  lofty  pretensions  which  the 
firstsuccesses  of  his  two  brothers  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him,  could  not  vet  be  induced  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  prevailing  over  France  ;  much  less  could  he  see,  wiUi 
patience,  his  own  opinion  thwarted  and  rejected  by  the 
influence  of  his  rival  in  the  English  council.  But  not- 
withstanding his  opposition,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  a  noble- 
man who  adhered  to  the  cardinal's  party,  was  despatched 
to  Tours,  in  order  to  negociate  with  the  French  ministers. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  adjust  the  terms  ^^  ^^ 
of  a  lasting  peace ;  but  a  truce  for  twenty-  •] ruce  »ith 
two  months  was  concluded,  which  left  every  fr»nce. 
thing  on  the  present  footing  between  the  parties.  The 
numerous  disorders  under  which  the  French  government 
laboured,  and  which  time  alone  could  remedy,  induced 
Charles  to  assent  to  this  truce ;  and  the  same  motives 
engaged  him  afterwards  to  prolong  it.»  But  Suffolk,  not 
content  with  executing  this  object  of  his  commission,  pro- 
ceeded also  to  finish  another  business ;  which  seems  rather 
to  have  been  implied  than  expressed  in  the  powers  that 
had  been  granted  him." 

In  proportion  as  Henry  advanced  in  years,  Ins  character 
became  fully  known  in  the  court,  and  was  no  longer  am- 
biguous to  either  faction.  Of  the  most  harmless,  inoffen- 
sive, simple  manners,  but  of  the  most  slender  capacity, 
he  was  fitted,  both  by  the  softness  of  his  temiier,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  understanding,  to  be  perpetually  governed 
by  those  who  surrounded  him  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
tliat  his  reign  would  prove  a  perpetual  minority.  As  he 
had  now  reached  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  it  was 
natural  to  think  of  choosing  him  a  "queen  ;  and  each  party 
was  ambitious  of  having  him  receive  one  from  their  hand  ; 
as  it  was  probable  that  this  circumstance  would  decide, 
for  ever,  the  victory  between  them.  The  Duke  of  (ilou- 
cestcr  proposed  a  "daughter  of  the  Count  of  Armannic; 
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l.iit  liad  not  credit  U>  I'H'cct  liis  puriiose.  Tlic  caniiiial 
inil  Ins  fricmis  liail  i:a»l  tlitir  oye  on  ftlaa-aret  of  Aiijou, 
ilauiihtcr  of  |{.i'i;niir,  titular  King  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
JiriKalcm,  descended  from  the  Count  of  Anjou,  brottier 
.>f  Charles  V'.,  who  had  left  these  ina).'nitieent  titles,  but 
vmhout  any  real  power  or  possessions,  to  his  posterity. 
This  princess  herself  was  the  most  accomplished  of  her 
.lii-  both  in  Iwiily  and  mind  ;  and  seemed  to  possess  those 
i|ualilies  wliiili  would  equally  qualify  her  to  acquire  the 
.isciridant  over  Henry,  and  to  supply  all  his  defects  and 
weaknesses.  Of  a  masculine,  courageous  spirit,  of  an 
enteriirisin):  temper,  endowed  with  solidity  as  well  as 
vivacity  of  understanding,  she  had  not  been  afile  to  conceal 
these  ffceal  talents  even  in  the  privacy  of  her  father's 
family ;  and  it  ^va.s  rea.sonable  to  cxiiect,  that  when  she 
should  mount  the  throne,  they  would  oreak  out  with  still 
superior  lustre.  The  Karl  of  Suffolk,  therefore,  in  concert 
OTth  his  associates  of  the  English  council,  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  Margaret,  which  were  accepted.  But  this 
nobleman,  besides  pre-occunying  the  princess's  favour, 
bv  being  the  chief  means  of  tier  advancement,  endeavour- 
ed to  ingratiate  himself  with  her  and  her  family,  by  very 
,,  ,,.     extraordinary  concessions  :  though  Margaret 
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kinii  »iih  Mar.  brought  no  dowry  with  her,  he  ventured  ot 
'■""  "'  AiJ""'  himself,  witho\it  any  direct  authority  from  the 
rnuncil,  but  probablv  with  the  approbation  of  the  cardinal 
•iiid  the  ruling  members,  to  engage,  by  a  secret  article,  that 
the  iirovince  of  Maine,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  should  be  ceded  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  her  uncle,''  who  was  prime  minister  and  favourite 
of  the  French  king,  and  who  had  already  received  from 
his  master  the  grant  of  that  province  as  his  appanage. 

Tlie  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  in  England :  Suf- 
folk obtained  first  the  title  of  marquis,  then  that  of  duke; 
and  even  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  sen'ices 
in  concluding  it.*-'  The  princess  fell  immediately  into  close 
connexions  with  the  cardinal  and  his  party,  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Buckingham  ;"i  who,  fortified  by 
her  powerful  patronage,  resolved  on  the  final  ruin  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester. 

1447  "^'"^  generous  prince,  worsted  in  all  court 
intrigues,  for  which  his  temper  was  not  suit- 
ed ;  but  possessing,  in  a  liigli  degree,  the  favour  of  the 
public,  had  already  received  from  his  rivals  a  cruel  morti- 
hcHtion,  which  he  had  hitherto  borne  without  violating 
public  peace,  but  which  it  was  impossible  that  a  person 
of  his  spirit  and  humanity  could  ever  forgive.  His 
duchess,  the daughterof  Reginald,  Lord  Cobham,  had  been 
accused  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  and  it  was  pretended 
that  there  was  found  in  her  possession  a  waxen  figure  of 
the  king,  which  she  and  her  associates.  Sir  Roger  Boling- 
broke,  a  priest,  and  one  Margery  Jordan  of  Eye,  melted 
111  a  magical  manner  before  a  slow  fire,  with  an  intention 
of  making  Henry's  force  and  vigour  waste  away  by  like 
insensible  degrees.  The  accusation  was  well  calculated  to 
;iflect  the  weak  and  credulous  mind  of  the  king,  and  to 
gain  belief  in  an  ignorant  age ;  and  the  duchess  was 
brought  to  trial  with  her  confederates.  The  nature  of  this 
crime,  so  opposite  to  all  common  sense,  seems  always  to 
exempt  the  accusers  from  observing  the  rules  of  common 
sense  in  their  evidence :  the  prisoners  were  pronounced 
guilty  ;  the  duchess  was  condemned  to  do  public  penance, 
and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment ;  the  others  were 
executed."  But,  as  these  violent  proceedings  were  ascrib* 
ed  solely  to  the  malice  of  the  duke's  enemies,  the  people, 
contrary  to  their  usual  practice  in  such  marvellous  trials, 
acquitted  the  unhappy  sufferers ;  and  increased  their  esteem 
and  affection  towards  a  prince,  who  was  thus  exposed, 
without  protection,  to  those  mortal  injuries. 

These  sentiments  of  the  public  made  the  Cardinal  of 
\\  iiichester  and  his  party  sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to 
'icstroy  a  man  whose  popularity  might  become  dangerous, 
:uid  whose  resentment  tliev  had  so  much  cause  to  appre- 
hend. In  order  to  effect  their  purpose,  a  parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet,  not  at  London,  which  was  supposed 
to  he  too  well  affected  to  the  duke,  but  at  St.  Edmonds- 
bury,  where  they  expected  that  he  would  lie  entirely  at 
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their  mercy.    As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  ,. 

was  accused  of  treason,  and  tlirown  into  .Murder  ol  u>e 
prison.  He  wxs  soon  after  found  dead  in  I'ukeoioiou- 
his  bed  ; '  and  though  it  was  pretended  that 
his  death  was  natural,  and  though  his  body,  which  was 
exposed  to  public  view,  bore  no  marks  of  outward 
violence,  no  one  doubted  but  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  An  artifice,  formerly  prac- 
tised in  the  case  of  Edward  II.,  Richard  II.,  and  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  could  deceive  nobody. 
The  reason  of  this  assassination  of  the  duke  seems,  not 
that  the  ruling  partv  apprehended  his  acquittal  in  parlia- 
ment on  account  of  his  innocence,  which,  in  such  times, 
was  seldom  much  regarded  ;  but  that  they  imagined  his 
public  trial  and  execution  would  have  been  more  invidious 
than  his  private  murder,  which  they  pretended  to  deny. 
Some  gentlemen  of  his  retinue  were  afterwards  tried  as  ac- 
complices in  his  treasons,  and  were  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  They  were  hanged  and 
cut  down  ;  but  just  as  the  executioner  was  proceeding  to 
quarter  them,  their  pardon  was  produced,  and  they  were 
recovered  to  life.?  Tlie  most  barbarous  kind  of  mercy 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined  ! 

This  prince  is  said  to  have  received  a  better  education 
than  was  usual  in  his  age,  to  have  founded  one  of  the  first 
public  libraries  in  England,  and  to  have  been  a  great 
patron  of  learned  men.  Among  other  advantages,  which 
lie  reaped  from  this  turn  of  mind,  it  tended  much  to  cure 
him  ot  credulity  ;  of  which  the  following  instance  is  given 
by  Sir  Thomas  More.  There  was  a  man,  who  pretended, 
that,  though  he  was  bom  blind,  he  had  recovered  his 
sight  by  touching  the  shrine  of  St.  Albans.  The  duke, 
happening  soon  afler  to  pass  that  way,  questioned  the  man, 
and,  seeming  to  doubt  of  his  sight,  asked  him  the  colours  of 
several  cloaks,  worn  by  persons  of  his  retinue.  The  man 
told  them  very  readily.  Yvu  are  a  knave,  cried  the  prince  ; 
had  you  been  born  blind,  you  could  not  so  somi  have  learned 
to  distinifuish  colours  :  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be 
set  in  the  stocks  as  an  impostor.h 

The  Cardinal  of  Winchester  died  six  weeks  after  his 
nephew,  whose  murder  was  universally  ascribed  to  him 
as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
gave  him  more  remorse  in  his  last  moments,  than  could 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  man  hardened,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  in  falsehood  and  in  politics.  What 
share  the  queen  had  in  this  guilt,  is  uncertain  ;  her  usual 
activity  and  spirit  made  the  public  conclude,  with  some 
reason,  that  the  duke's  enemies  durst  not  have  ventured  on 
such  a  deed  without  her  privitv.  But  there  happened, 
soon  after,  an  event,  of  which  she  and  her  favourite,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  bore  incontestably  the  whole  odium. 

That  article  of  the  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine  was  to  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
queen's  uncle,  had  probably  been  hitherto  kept  secret ; 
and,  during  the  lifetime  of"  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  it 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  venture  on  the  execution  of 
it.  Rut,  as  the  court  of  France  strenuously  insisted  on 
performance,  orders  were  now  despatched,  under  Henry's 
hand,  to  Sir  Francis  Surienne,  governor  of  Mans,  com- 
manding him  to  surrender  that  place  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Surienne,  either  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  order, 
or  regarding  his  government  as  his  sole  fortune,  refbsed 
compliance ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  a  French  army, 
under  the  Count  of  Dunois,  to  lay  siege  to  the  city.  The 
governor  made  as  good  a  defence  as  his  situation  could 
permit ;  but,  receiving  no  relief  from  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Normandy,  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  surrender  not  only 
Mans,  but  all  the  other  fortresses  of  that  province,  which 
was  thus  entirely  alienated  from  the  crown  of  England. 

Tlie  bad  effects  of  this  measure  stopped  ^  ^  ^^^ 
not  here.  Surienne,  at  the  head  of  all  his 
garrisons,  amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
retired  into  Normandv,  in  expectation  of  lieing  taken  into 
pay,  and  of  being  quartered  in  some  towns  of  that  pro- 
vince. But  Somerset,  who  had  no  means  of  subsisting 
such  a  multitude,  and  who  was  probably  incensed  at 
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Suriomie's  Jisobotlieiice,  refuseil  to  admit  liim  :  and  this 
advenliirer,  not  during  to  commit  depredations  on  the  ter- 
ritories either  of  the  kins;  ot"  Franee  or  of  Fngland,  march- 
ed into  Hritlanv,  seized  tlie  town  of  Foiigeres,  repaired 
the  fortifieations  of  I'ontorson  and  St.  James  de  Iieuvron, 
ai>d  subsisted  his  troops  bv  the  ra\a!;es  w huh  hv  (  xerc-iscd 
on  that  whole  provnice.'  Tlie  Duke  of  Urittunv  eom- 
idained  of  this  violence  to  the  King  of  Franee,  his  liege 
lord  :  (.'liarles  remonstrated  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset: 
that  nobleman  replied,  that  the  injury  was  done  without 
his  privity,  and  that  he  had  no  authority  over  Suricnne  and 
his  companions.''  Tliough  tliis  answer  ouglit  to  have  aiv 
peared  satisfactory  to  Charles,  who  had  often  felt  severely 
the  licentious,  iiidenendent  spirit  of  sucli  mercenarv  sol- 
diers, he  never  would  admit  of  the  apology.  UeslUl  in- 
sisted that  tliese  plunderers  .should  be  recalled,  and  that 
reparation  shoulil  be  made  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany  for  all 
the  damages  which  he  had  sustained  :  and,  in  order  to 
render  an  accommodation  absolutely  impracticable,  he 
made  the  estimation  of  damages  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
tlian  1,600,000  crowns.  He  wiis  sensible  of  the  superiority 
which  the  present  state  of  his  aflairs  gave  him  over  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

No  sooner  was  the  truce  concluded  be- 
ta e  o  ranee,  f^^g^jj  j)jg  j^^q  kingdoms,  than  Charles  em- 
ployed himself,  with  great  industry  and  judgment,  in 
repairing  those  numberless  ills  to  which  France,  from  the 
continuance  of  wars,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  had  so 
long  been  exposed.  lie  restored  the  course  of  public  jus- 
tice ;  he  introduced  order  into  the  finances ;  he  established 
discipline  in  his  troops ;  he  repressed  faction  in  his  court ; 
lie  revived  the  languid  state  of  agriculture  and  tlie  arts ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yejrs,  he  rendered  his  kingdom 
flourisliing  within  itself,  and  formidable  to  its  neighbours, 
^leanwliile,  aflfairs  in  England  had  taken  a  very  different 
turn.  The  court  was  divided  into  parties,  whicn  were  en- 
raged against  each  other :  the  people  were  discontented 
with  the  government :  conquests  in  France,  which  were 
an  object  more  of  glory  than  of  interest,  were  overlooked 
amidst  domestic  incidents,  which  engrossed  the  attention 
of  all  men  :  the  governor  of  Normandy,  ill  sujiplied  with 
money,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  and  to  allow  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  and 
castles  to  become  ruinous  :  and  the  nobility  and  people  of 
that  province  had,  during  the  late  open  communication 
with  France,  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  renewing 
connexions  with  tneir  ancient  master,  and  of  concerting 
the  means  for  expelling  the  English.  The  occasion,  there- 
fore, seemed  favourable  to  Charles  for  breaking  the  truce. 
Normandy  was  at  once  invaded  by  four  jiowerful  ;u-mics ; 
one  commanded  by  the  king  himself;  a  second  by  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  ;  a  third  by  the  Duke  of  Alencon ;  and 
a  fourth  by  the  Count  of  Dunois.  The  places 
Renewainf  Opened  their  gates  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Uie  »ar  with  French  appeared  before  them :  \'erneiiil, 
■■»'"«•  Nogent,  Chateau  Gaillard,  Ponteau  de  Mer, 

Gisors,  Mantc,  Wrnon,  Argentan,  Lisieux,  Fecamp,  Cou- 
taiices,  Belesme,  Pont  de  I'Arche,  fell  in  an  instant  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  so  far 
from  having  an  army  which  could  take  the  field,  and  re- 
lieve these  places,  was  not  able  to  supiily  tliein  with  the 
necessary  garrisons  and  provisions.  He  retired  with  the 
few  troops  of  which  he  wa.s  master  into  Roiien ;  and 
thought  It  sufficient,  if,  till  the  arrival  of  succours  from 
F'.ngland,  he  could  save  that  capital  from  the  general  fate 
of  the  province.  Tlie  King  of  I'rance,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  presented  himself 
before  the  gates:  the  dangerou.s  example  of  revolt  had  in- 
fected the  inhabitants  ;  and  they  called  aloud  for  a  capitu- 
lation. Somerset,  unable  to  resist  at  once  both  the  enemies 
within  and  from  without,  retired  with  his  garrison  into  the 
fialace  and  castle,  which  being  iilaces  not  tenable,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender :  he  purchased  a  retreat 
to  Harfleurby  the  payment  of  .56,000  crowns, 
bv  engaging  to  snrrend<:r  Arques,  TancarviUe,  Caudebec, 
IlonHeur,  and  other  places  in  the  higher  Normandv,aiia 
by  delivering  hostages  for  the  performance  of  articles.^  Tlie 
governor  of  Harfleur  refused  to  obey  his  orders;  upon 
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which  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  one  of  the  hos- 
tages, was  detained  prisoner ;  and  the  English  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  only  general  capable  of  recovering  them 
from  their  present  distressed  situation.  Harfleur  made  a 
better  defence  under  Sir  Thomas  Curson  the  governor; 
but  was  filially  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  Dunois.  Suc- 
cours at  last  appeared  from  England  under  .  „  ,, 
Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  and  landed  at  Cher-  ^- "■"■*• 
bourg  :  but  tliese  came  very  late,  amounted  only  to  4000 
men,  and  were  soon  after  put  to  ront  at  Fourmigni,  by  the 
Count  of  Clermont.™  This  battle,  or  rather  skirmish,  was 
the  only  action  fought  by  die  English  for  the  defence  of 
their  dominions  in  France,  which  they  had  purchased  at 
such  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  Somerset,  shut 
up  in  Cai.Mi  without  any  prospect  of  relief,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  canitulate  :  Fallaise  opened  its  gates,  on  condition 
that  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  should  be  restored  to  liberty  : 
and  Cherbourg,  the  last  place  of  Normandy,  which  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  English,  being  delivered  up, 
the  compiest  of  that  important  province  was  finished  in  a 
twelvemonth  by  Charles,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  his  whole  kingdom." 

A  like  rapid  success  attended  the  French  arms  ir. 
Guicnne ;  though  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were, 
from  long  custom,  better  inclined  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. Dunois  was  despatched  thither,  and  tIic  iCnfiish  ex- 
met  with  no  resistance  in  the  field,  and  very  pellcii  liauce. 
little  from  the  towns.  Great  improvements  had  been 
made,  during  this  age,  in  the  structure  and  management  of 
artillery,  and  none  in  fortification  ;  and  the  art  of  defence 
was  by  that  means  more  unequal,  than  either  before  or 
since,  to  the  art  of  attack.  After  all  the  small  places  about 
Bourdeaux  were  reduced,  thecitv  agreed  to  submit,  if  not 
relieved  by  a  certain  time ;  and  as  no  one  in  l^ngland 
thought  seriously  of  these  distant  concerns,  no  relief  ap- 
peared ;  the  place  surrendered  ;  and  Bayonne  being  taken 
soon  after,  this  whole  province,  which  had  remained  united 
to  England  since  the  accession  of  Henry  11.  was,  after  a 

iieriod  of  three  centuries,  finally  swallowed  up  in  the 
"rench  monarchy. 

Though  no  jieaee  or  truce  was  concluded  between 
France  and  England,  the  war  was,  in  a  manner,  at  an  end. 
The  English,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  civil  dissensions  which 
ensued,  made  but  one  feeble  efTort  more  for  the  recovery 
of  Guiemie  :  and  Charles,  occupied  at  home  in  regulating 
the  government,  and  fencing  against  the  intrigues  of  his 
factious  son,  Lewis  the  dauphin,  scarcely  ever  attempted 
to  invade  them  in  their  island,  or  to  retaliate  upon  them, 
bv  availing  himself  of  their  intestine  confusions. 
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A  WEAK  prince,  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  had  never  failed,  how  gentle  soever  •  •  •  . 
and  innocent,  to  be  infested  with  faction,  discontent,  re- 
bellion, and  civil  commotions ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of 
Henry  appeared  every  day  in  a  fuller  light,  these  danger- 
ous consequences  began,  from  past  experience,  to  be 
universally  and  justly  apprehended.  Men  also  of  unquiet 
spirits,  no  longer  employed  in  foreign  wars,  whence  they 
were  now  excluded  by  the  situation  of  the  neighbouring 
suites,  were  the  more  likely  to  excite  intestine  disorders, 
and,  by  their  emulation,  rivalship,  and  animosities,  to  tear, 
the  bowels  of  their  native  country.     But  tliough  these 
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laiises  aloiiuHiic  suHiiiiril  to  hroeii  coiifiision, llicre  cori- 
I'lin-r'l  aiiothiT  iiriiiiiisliimv  of  tlic  niosl  dangerous  iialiiri;: 
1  i.n'lfiulpr  to  llio  iTo»ii  apiicaruii :  tliu  titk'  itself  of  lliu 
weak  prince,  wlio  <tijii\((l  tlie  iiaiiie  of  sovereiL'iilv,  was 
(lis|mle(l:  ami  the  l''.ii'L'li>li  were  now  to  nay  llie  severe, 
ilimi);li  late,  penaltv  of  their  turhulenee  under  Kiehard  II. 
and  of  their  levitv  in  violating',  willioul  ;uiy  necessity  or 
liist  reiisoii,  the  lineal  succession  of  llieir  inonarchs. 

,   ,j  All  the  males  of  the  house  of  Mortimer 

"  M  Vnrk  were  extinct ;  but  Anne,  the  sister  of  the 
r  troun.  ^^^^  ].'.,|.|  (,('  Jlardi,  liavini;  espoused  the 
Karl  of  Caml)ridi;e,  helieadcd  m  the  rcii:u  of  Henry  \'. 
had  tninsniitte<l  her  latent,  hut  not  yet  forgotten,  claim  to 
lier  son,  Richard,  Duke  of  York.  "This  prince,  thus  de- 
scended, l)v  his  mother,  from  I'hiliiipa,  only  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  t'lariMice,  second  son  of  Kdward  III.  stood 
plainly  in  tlie  order  of  succession  before  the  kins,  who 
derivt'd  his  descent  from  tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third 
of  that  monan  h  ;  and  that  claim  could  not,  in  many 
respects,  have  fallen  into  more  danj;erous  hands  thaii 
those  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Richard  was  a  iiian  of 
»'alour  and  abilities,  of  a  prudent  conduct  and  mild  dis- 
position :  he  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
these  virtues  in  his  government  of  France :  and  though 
recalled  from  that  comm;uid  by  the  intrigues  and  superior 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Sonierset,  he  had  been  sent  to 
suppress  a  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  succeeded  much 
iKlttr  in  that  enterprise  than  his  rival  in  the  defence  of 
Normandy,  and  ha<l  even  been  able  to  attach  to  his  person 
md  family  the  whole  Irish  nation,  whom  lie  was  sent  to 
Mibdue.'  In  the  right  of  his  father,  he  bore  the  rank  of 
first  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  by  tliis  station  he  gave  a 
lustre  to  his  title,  derived  from  the  family  of  Mortimer, 
which,  though  of  gieat  nobility,  was  equalled  by  other 
families  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  been  eclipsed  by  the 
royal  descent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  possessed 
an  immense  fortune  from  the  union  of  so  many  suc- 
cessions, those  of  Cambridge  and  Y'ork  on  the  one  hand, 
witli  those  of  Mortimer  on  the  other  :  which  last  inherit- 
e  had  before  been  augmented  by  an  union  of  the 
estates  of  Clarence  and  Ulster,  with  the  patrimonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  family  of  March.  The  alliances  too  of 
Uichard,  by  his  marrying  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  had  widely  extended  his  interest 
among  the  nobility,  and  had  procured  him  many  con- 
nexions in  that  formidable  order. 

The  family  of  Nevil  was,  perhaps,  at  this  time  the  most 
potent,  both  from  their  opulent  possessions,  and  from  the 
characters  of  the  men,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  England. 
Vor,  besides  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Lords 
Latimer,  Eaiiconberg,  and  Abergavenny  ;  the  Earls  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  were  of  that  family,  and  were  of 
themselves,  on  many  accounts,  the  greatest  noblemen  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  brother-in-law  to 
the  Duke  of  Y'ork,  was  the  eldest  son  by  a  second  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  \\  estmoreland ;  and  inherited  by  his 
wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
killed  before  Orleans,  the  possessions  and  title  of  that 
great  family.  His  eldest  son,  Richard,  had  married  Anne, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  died  governor  of  France;  and  by  this  alliance  he 
enjoyed  the  possessions,  and  had  acquired  the  title,  of 
that  other  family,  one  of  the  most  opulent,  most  ancient, 
TheKdriof  and  most  illustrious  in  England.  The  pei- 
WantR-k.  sonal  qualities  also  of  these  two  earls,  espe- 
cially of  Warwick,  enhanced  the  splendour  of  their  no- 
bility, and  increased  their  influence  over  the  people.  This 
latter  nobleman,  commonly  known,  from  the  subsequent 
events,  by  the  appellatioti  of  the  King-tnaker,  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  gallantry  m"  the  field,  by  the 
hospitality  of  his  tatle,  by  the  magnificence,  and  still 
more  bv  the  generosity,  of  his  expense,  and  by  the  spirited 
and  bold  manner  which  attended  him  in  all  his  actions. 
The  undesigning  frankness  and  openness  of  his  character 
rendered  his  conquest  over  men's  affections  tlie  more  cer- 
tain and  infallible:  his  presents  were  regarded  as  sure 
testimonies  of  esteem  snd  friendship ;  and  his  professions 
as  the  overflowings  of  his  genuine  sentiments.    No  less 


than  .30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  daily  lived  at  his 
l)oar<l  in  the  difierent  manors  and  ca.stle»  which  he  pos- 
ses.sed  in  Ijigland :  the  military  men,  allured  by  his 
munificence  and  hospitality,  as  well  as  by  his  bravery, 
were  zealously  attached  to  his  interests.  Tlie  people  in 
general  bore  him  an  unlimited  affection  :  his  numerous 
retainers  were  more  devoted  to  his  will,  than  to  the  prince 
or  to  the  laws :  and  he  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  last, 
of  those  mighty  barons,  who  formerly  overawed  the  crown, 
and  rendered  the  people  incapable  of  any  regular  system 
of  civil  government. 

But  the  Duke  of  Y'ork,  besides  the  family  of  Nevil,  had 
many  other  partisans  among  the  great  nobility.  Courtney, 
F'-arl  of  Devonshire,  descended  from  a  very  noble  family 
of  that  name  in  France,  was  attached  to  his  interests : 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had,  from  his  hereditary 
hatred  to  the  family  of  Lancaster,  embraced  the  same 
party:  and  the  discontents,  which  universally  jirevailed 
among  the  people,  rendered  every  combination  of  the  great 
the  more  dangerous  to  the  established  government. 

Though  the  people  were  never  willing  to  grant  the  sup- 
plies necessary  for  keeping  possession  of  the  conquered 
provinces  in  France,  they  repined  extremely  at  the  loss  of 
these  boasted  acquisitions;  and  fancied, because  a  sudden 
irruption  could  make  conquests,  that  without  steady 
counsels,  and  a  uniform  expense,  it  was  possible  to  main- 
tain them.  The  voluntary  cession  of  Maine  to  the  queen's 
uncle  had  made  them  suspect  treachery  in  the  loss  of 
Normandy  and  Guienne.  Tliey  still  considered  Mar- 
garet as  a  French  woman  and  a  latent  enemy  of  the  king- 
dom. And  when  they  saw  her  father  and  all  her  rela- 
tions active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  FVench,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  she,  who  was  all-powerful 
in  the  English  council,  would  very  zealously  oppose  them 
in  their  enterprises. 

But  the  most  fatal  blow  given  to  the  popularity  of  the 
crown,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  I.ancaster,  was 
by  the  assassination  of  the  virtuous  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
whose  character,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  intimi- 
dated the  partisans  of  Y'ork ;  but  whose  memory,  being 
extremelv  cherished  by  the  people,  served  to  throw  an 
odium  on  all  his  murderers.  By  this  crime  the  reigning 
family  suffered  a  double  prejudice  :  it  was  deprived  of  its 
firmest  support;  and  it  was  loaded  with  all  the  infamy  of 
that  imprudent  and  barbarous  assassination. 

As  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  known  to  have  had  an 
active  hand  in  the  crime,  he  partook  deeply  of  the  hatred 
attending  it;  and  the  clamours,  which  necessarily  rose 
against  him,  as  prime  minister,  and  declared  favourite 
of  the  queen,  were  thereby  augmented  to  a  tenfold  pitch, 
and  became  absolutely  uncontrollable.  The  great  no- 
bilitv  could  ill  brook  to  see  a  subject  exalted  above  them; 
much  more  one  who  was  only  great  grandson  to  a  mer- 
chant, and  who  was  of  a  birth  so  much  inferior  to  theirs. 
Tlie  people  complained  of  his  arbitrary  mea.sures ;  which 
were,  in  some  degree,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
irregular  power  then  possessed  by  the  prince,  but  which 
the  least  disaffection  easily  magnified  into  tyranny.  The 
great  acquisitions  which  he  daily  made,  were  the  object  of 
envy  ;  and  as  they  were  gained  at  the  exfiense  of  the 
crovvii,  which  was  itself  reduced  to  poverty,  they  appeared, 
on  that  account,  to  all  indifierent  persons,  the  more  excep- 
tionable and  invidious. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  had  long  been  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  power  and  dignitv,  had  been  extremely 
dilapidated  during  the  minority  of  Henry,""  both  by  the 
rapacitv  of  the  courtiers,  which  the  king's  uncles  could 
not  control,  and  by  the  necessary  expcnsis  of  tiie  French 
war,  which  had  always  been  verv  ill  supplied  by  the  grants 
of  parliament.  The  royal  demesnes  were  dissipated  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the"  king  was  loaded  with  a  debt  of 
372,000  pounds,  a  sum  so  grKit,  that  the  parliament  could 
never  think  of  discharging  it.  This  unhappy  situation 
forced  the  ministers  upon  many  arbitrary  measures :  the 
household  itself  could  not  be  supported  without  stretching 
to  the  utmost  the  right  of  purveyance,  and  rendering  it  a 
kind  of  universal  robbery  upon  the  people :  the  public 
clamour  rose  high  upon  tliis  occasion,  and  no  one  had  the 
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eiiuity  to  make  allowance  for  tlie  necessity  of  the  king's 
situation.  Sufl'olk,  once  become  odious,  bore  the  blame 
of  the  whole ;  anil  every  sricvance,  in  every  part  of  tlie 
administration,  was  universally  imputed  to  his  tyranny 
iipd  injustice. 

Im    »cimi  This    nobleman,    sensible  of  the    nublic 

orihf"^l)uk°  of  hatred  under  wliicli  he  laboured,  and  fore- 
SuHoik.  seeing  an  attack  IVom  tlie  Commons,  endea- 

voured to  overawe  his  enemies  by  boldly  |ireseiitini;  him- 
self to  the  chiu-ge,  and  by  insisting  u]);)n  his  own  innocence, 
and  even  upon  liis  merits,  and  those  of  his  family,  in  the 
public  service.  He  rose  in  the  House  of  Peers;  took 
notice  of  die  clamours  propagated  against  him;  and  com- 
jilaiiied,  (hat  after  serving  tiie  crown  in  thirty-four  cam- 
jiaigns  ;  after  living  abroad  seventeen  years  without  once 
returning  to  his  native  country  ;  after  losing  a  father  and 
three  brothers  in  the  wars  wit1i  France ;  after  being  him- 
self a  prisoner,  and  purchasing  his  liberty  by  a  great 
ransom ;  it  should  yet  be  suspected,  that  he  had  been  de- 
bauched from  his  allegiance  by  that  enemy  whom  he  had 
ever  opposed  with  such  zeal  and  fortitude,  and  that  he 
had  betrayed  his  prince,  who  had  rewarded  his  services 
by  the  highest  honours  and  greatest  offices  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  confer."^  This  speech  did  not  answer  the 
purpose  intende<l.  The  Commons,  rather  provoked  at  his 
challenge,  opened  their  charge  against  him,  and  sent  up 
to  the  Peers  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  divided  into 
several  articles.  They  insisted,  that  he  had  persuaded 
the  French  king  to  invade  England  with  an  armed  force, 
in  order  to  depose  the  king,  and  to  place  on  the  throne 
his  own  son,  John  de  la  Pole,  whom  he  intended  to 
marry  to  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  John, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  to  whom,  he  imagined,  he  would 
by  that  means  acquire  a  title  to  the  crown :  that  he  had 
contributed  to  tlie  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in 
hopes  that  that  prince  would  assist  King  Charles  in 
expelling  the  English  from  France,  and  recovering  full 
possession  of  his  kingdom :  that  he  had  afterwai'ds  en- 
couraged that  monarcli  to  make  open  war  on  Normandy 
and  Guienne,  and  had  promoted  his  conquests  by  betray- 
ing the  secrets  of  England,  and  obstructing  the  succours 
intended  to  be  sent  to  those  provinces :  and  tliat  he  had, 
without  any  powers  or  commission,  promised  by  treaty  to 
cede  the  province  of  Maine  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  had 
accordingly  ceded  it;  which  proved,  in  the  issue,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  Normandy.'' 

It  is  evident,  from  a  review  of  these  articles,  that  the 
Commons  adopted,  without  inquiry,  all  the  popular 
clamours  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  charged  him 
with  crimes,  of  which  none  but  the  vulgar  could  seriously 
believe  him  guilty.  Notliing  can  be  more  incredible,  than 
that  a  nobleman,  so  little  eminent  by  his  birth  and  cha- 
racter, could  think  of  acquiring  the  crown  to  his  family, 
and  of  deposing  Henry  by  foreign  force,  and,  together 
with  him,  Maripiret,  his  patron,  a  princess  of  so  nuicli 
spirit  and  |)enetration.  Suflblk  appealed  to  many  noble- 
men in  the  house,  who  knew  that  he  had  intended  to 
marry  his  son  to  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  was  disappointed  in  his  views  only  by  the 
death  of  that  lady  :  and,  he  obsei-ved,  that  Margaret  of 
Somerset  could  bring  to  her  husband  no  title  to  the  crown ; 
because  she  herself  was  not  so  much  as  comprehended  in 
the  entail  settled  by  act  of  j)arliament.  It  is  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  Guienne,  from  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  the  two  kingdoms,  without  suppos- 
ing any  treachery  in  the  English  ministers;  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  greater  vigour  was  reiiuisite  to 
defend  these  provinces  from  the  arms  of  Charles  Vll. 
tlian  to  conquer  them  at  first  from  his  predecessor.  It 
could  never  be  the  interest  of  any  linglish  minister  to 
betray  and  abandon  such  acquisitions ;  much  less  of  one 
who  was  so  well  established  in  his  master's  favour,  who 
enjoyed  such  high  honours  and  ample  possessions  in  his 
own  country,  who  had  nothing  to  dread  but  the  effects  of 
popular  haired,  and  who  could  never  think,  without  the 
most  extreme  rcluct;ince,  of  t>ecoming  a  fugitive  and  exile 
in  a  foreign  land.    The  only  article  which  carries  any 
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face  of  probability,  is  his  engagement  for  the  delivery  of 
Maine  to  tlie  queen's  uncle :  but  Suffolk  maintained, 
with  gnat  appearance  of  truth,  that  tliis  measure  was 
approved  of  by  several  at  the  council  table;*  and  it  seems 
hard  to  ascribe  to  it,  as  is  done  by  the  Commons,  the 
subsei|uent  loss  of  Normandy,  and  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Normandy  lay  open  on  every  side  to  the  invasion 
of  the  French :  Maine,  an  inland  province,  must  soon 
after  have  fallen  without  any  attack  :  and  as  the  English 
possessed  in  other  parts  more  fortresses  than  they  could 
garrison  or  provide  for,  it  seemed  no  bad  policy  to  con- 
tract tlieir  force,  and  to  render  the  defence  practicable,  by 
reducing  it  within  a  narrower  compass. 

The  Commons  were  probably  sensible,  that  this  charge 
of  tie;ison  against  Suffolk  would  not  bear  a  strict  scrutiny; 
and  they  therefore,  soon  after,  sent  up  against  him  a  new 
charge  of  misdemeanors,  which  they  also  divided  into 
several  articles.  Thev  affirmed,  among  other  imputations, 
that  he  had  procured  exorbitant  grants  from  tlie  crown, 
had  embezzled  the  public  money,  had  conferred  offices  on 
improper  persons,  liad  ])ervcrted  justice  by  maintaining 
iiii(]uitous  causes,  and  had  procured  ])ardons  for  notorious 
ofl(?nders.'  The  articles  are  mostly  general ;  but  are  not 
improl'ahle ;  and  as  Suffolk  seems  to  have  been  a  bad 
man,  and  a  bad  minister,  it  will  not  be  rash  in  us  to 
think  that  he  was  guilty,  and  that  many  of  these  articles 
could  have  been  proved  against  him.  The  court  was 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  of  a  favourite  minister,  who 
lay  under  such  a  load  of  popular  prejudices ;  and  an  ex- 
pedient was  fallen  upon  to  save  hini  from  present  ruin. 
The  king  summoned  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temjioral, 
to  his  apartment:  the  prisoner  was  produced  before  them, 
and  asked  what  he  could  say  in  his  own  defence  ?  He 
denied  the  charse;  but  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy: 
Henry  expressed  himself  not  satisfied  with  regard  to  the 
first  impeachment  for  treason  ;  but  in  consideration  of  the 
second,  for  misdemeanors,  he  declared  that,  by  virtue  of 
Suffolk's  own  submission,  not  by  any  judicial  authority, 
he  banished  him  the  kingdom  during  five  ,,.  .  .  . 
years.  The  lords  remained  silent:  but  as  "'""""*"""'• 
soon  as  they  returned  to  their  own  house,  they  entered  a 
protest,  that  this  sentence  should  nowise  infringe  their 
privileges;  and  that  if  Suflblk  had  insisted  upon  his 
right,  and  had  not  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  king's 
commands,  he  was  entitled  to  a  trial  by  his  peers  in 
parliament. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  that  these  irregular  proceedings 
were  meant  to  favour  Suffolk,  and  that,  as  he  still  pos- 
sessed the  queen's  confidence,  he  would,  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  be  restored  to  his  country,  and  be 
reinstated  in  his  former  power  and  credit.  A  captain 
of  a  vessel  was  therefore  employed  by  his  enemies  to  in- ' 
tercept  him  in  his  passage  to  France:  ne  was  i  j  ih  ' 
seized  near  Dover;  his  head  struck  oft'  on  '     ■      : 

the  side  of  a  long-boat ;  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
sea.s  No  inquiry  was  made  after  the  actors  and  accom- 
plices in  this  atrocious  deed  of  violence. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  succeeded  to  Suffolk's  power  in 
the  ministry,  and  credit  with  the  queen  ;  and  as  he  was 
the  person  under  whose  government  the  French  provinces 
had  been  lost,  the  public,  who  always  judge  by  the  event, 
-soon  made  him  equally  the  object  of  their  animosity  and 
hatred.  The  Duke  of  York  was  absent  in  Ireland  during 
all  these  transactions;  and  however  it  might  l)e  suspected 
that  his  partisans  had  excited  and  supported  tlie  prosecu- 
tion against  Suflfolk,  no  immediate  ground  of  complaint 
could,  on  that  account,  lie  against  him.  But  there  hap- 
pened, soon  after,  an  incident  which  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  court,  and  discovered  to  them  the  extreme  danger 
to  which  tliey  were  exposed  from  the  jiretensions  of  that 
popular  prince. 

The  humours  of  the  people,  set  afloat  by  the  parliar- 
mentary  impeachment,  and  by  the  fall  of  so  great  a  favourite 
as  Suffolk,  broke  out  in  various  commotions,  which  were 
soon  suppressed  ;  but  there  arose  one  in  pnpulur  insur- 
Kent,  winch  wsis  attended  with  more  dan-  letUoM. 
gerous  consequences.    A  man  of  low  condition,  one  Jolw' 
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(  .idf,  n  native  of  Irclaiiil,  who  had  l>wii  ohlifjcd  lolly 
I  IVaiici:  lor  crimes,  olxsirved,  on  his  return  to  l''.n(;laii<l, 
ihi- iliscontcnts  of  tl»)  ])Co|)l(' ;  and  ho  laid  on  tlicin  tlii' 
((Hinilatioii  ,.r  |, p. litis  wlllcli  were  :.l    lii-l    crouiird  with 

,n|MlM.,-MMrr..;        lie  lu<,k  till:  IMI,,r..r,h.i,,,    ,\  I  n|t  Miicr ; 

nlriHlilll;,  as  i,  s,,p|KJSld,  to  |,as.s  hliiis,  II  lur  ;i  ,,,,i,  nf  that 
Sir  .luhn  Muiliini;.-  who  had  liivii  Miiu-mrd  tu  death  hy 
liament,  and  executed  m  the  beciniinii;  of  this  reicn, 
witliimt  any  trial  or  cvidcnee,  iiicnly  iipnii  an  indictnient 
ol'lii[;li  treason  "liven  in  against  hnn.''  (Jn  the  first  men- 
tion of  that  popular  name,  the  loinmon  people  of  Kent, 
to  the  number  of  20,000,  lloeked  to  Cade's  standard,  and 
he  excited  their  zeal  b_v  publishini;  complaints  apiinst  the 
[unerous  abuses  in  government,  and  deinaiidin!;  a  redress 
of  grievances.  The  court,  not  yet  fully  sensible  of  the 
ilaniier,  sent  a  small  force  against  the  rioters,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  who  was  defeated 
and  blain  in  an  action  near  Sevenoke ;'  and  Cade,  advanc- 
mi;  with  his  followers  towards  London,  encamped  on 
lilackheath.  Though  elated  by  his  victory,  he  still  main- 
Uiiiiod  the  appearance  of  moderation  ;  and  sending  to  the 
court  a  plausible  list  of  grievances,''  he  promised  that 
when  these  should  be  redressed,  and  when  Lord  Say  the 
treasurer,  and  Cromer,  Sluaairof  Kent,  should  be  punish- 
ed for  their  malversations,  he  would  iniiiH:diately  lay  duwn 
his  arms,  llie  council,  who  observed  that  nobody  was 
willing  to  fight  against  men  so  reasonable  in  their  preten- 
sions, carried  the  king,  for  present  safety,  to  Kenilworlh ; 
and  the  city  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  Cade,  who 
maintained,  during  some  time,  great  order  and  discipline 
among  his  followers,  lie  always  led  them  into  the  fields 
diirini;  the  night-time  ;  and  published  severe  edicts  aeainst 
plunder  and  violence  of  every  kind ;  but  being  obliged, 
in  order  to  gratify  their'malevolence  against  Say  and  Cro- 
imr,  to  put  these  men  to  death  without  a  legal  trial,'  he 
found  that,  after  the  commission  of  this  crime,  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  their  riotous  disposition,  and  that  all  his 
orders  were  neglected.'"  They  broke  into  a  rich  house, 
which  they  jilundered ;  and  the  citizens,  alarmed  at  this 
act  ol  violence,  shut  their  gates  against  them  ;  and  being 
seconded  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sent  them  by  Lord 
Scales,  governor  of  the  Tower,  thev  repulsed  the  rebels 
with  great  slaughter."  The  Kentish  men  were  so  dis- 
couraged by  the  blow,  that,  upon  receiving  a  general  par- 
don from  tbe  primate,  then  chancellor,  they  retreated  to- 
wards Rochester,  and  there  dispersed.  The  pardon  was 
soon  after  annulled,  as  extorted  by  violence:  a  price  was 
set  on  Cade's  head,"  who  was  killed  by  one  Iden,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Sussex;  and  many  of  his  followers  were  capitally 
punished  for  their  rebellion. 

1 1  was  imagined  by  the  court,  that  the  Duke  of  York 
had  secretly  instigated  Cade  to  this  attempt,  in  order  to 
try,  by  that  experiment,  the  di.spositions  of  the  people 
towards  his  title  and  family  :p  and  as  the  event  had  so  far 
succeeded  to  his  wish,  the  ruling  party  had  greater  reason 
than  ever  to  apprehend  the  future  consequences  of  his  pre- 
tensions. At  the  same  time  they  heard  that  he  intended 
to  return  from  Ireland  ;  and  fearing  that  he  meant  to  bring 
an  armed  force  along  with  him,  they  issued  orders,  in  the 
king's  name,  for  opposing  him,  and  for  debarring  him 
entrance  into  England.'i  But  the  duke  refuted  his  ene- 
mies by  coming  attended  with  no  more  than  his  ordinary 
retinue :  the  precautions  of  the  ministers  served  only  to 
show  him  their  jealousy  and  malignity  against  him :'  he 
was  sensible  that  his  title,  by  being  dangerous  to  the  king, 
was  also  become  dangerous  to  himself:  he  now  saw  the 
inipossibility  of  remaining  in  his  present  situation,  and  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  forward  in  support  of  his  claim. 
His  partisans,  therefore,  were  instructed  to  maintain,  in 
all  companies,  his  right  by  succession,  and  by  the  esta- 
blished laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom :  these 
questions  became  every  day  more  and  more  the  subject  of 
lyersation :  the  minds  of  men  were  insensibly  sharpened 
against  each  other  by  disputes,  before  they  came  to  more 


added,  aud  by  such  xirtuous  (Jrinces  as  Bedford  and  Gloucester.  But  it 
IS  to  bt  presumed  that  Mortimer  was  guilty  ;  though  his  condemnation 
was  highly  irregular  and  illeeal.  '1  he  people  had,  at  this  time,  a  very 
teeble  sense  of  law  and  a  constitution  ;  and  power  was  very  imperfectly 


dangerous  extremities ;  and  various  topics  were  pleaded 
in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  each  party. 

Till'  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  .  . 
maintained,  that  though  the  elevation  of  i.au™ter"aiid 
lliiiiy  l\  .  might  at  first  be  deemed  some-  ^'""''' 
what  irregular,  and  could  not  be  justified  by  any  of  those 
principles  on  which  that  prince  chose  to  rest  his  title,  it 
was  vet  I'lninded  on  general  consent,  was  a  national  act, 
and  was  derived  from  the  volunt:iry  approbation  of  a  free 
people,  who,  being  loosened  from  their  allegiance  by  the 
Ivrunny  of  the  preceding  government,  were  moved  by 
gratitude,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  public  interest,  to  in- 
trust the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer :  that, 
even  if  that  establishment  were  allowed  to  be  at  first  in- 
valid, it  had  acquired  solidity  by  time;  the  only  principle 
which  idtiinately  gives  authority  to  government,  and  re- 
moves tliose  scruples  which  the  irregular  steps  attending 
almost  all  revolutions  naturally  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
people :  that  the  right  of  succession  was  a  rule  admitted 
only  for  i;eiieral  good,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order ;  and  could  never  be  pleaded  to  the  overthrow  of  na- 
tional tranquillity,  and  the  subversion  of  regular  establish- 
ments: that  the  principles  of  liberty,no  less  than  the  maxims 
of  internal  peace,  were  injured  by  these  pretensions  of  the 
house  of  York  ;  and  if  so  many  reiterated  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature, by  which  the  crown  was  entailed  on  the  present 
fanily,  were  now  invalidated,  the  English  must  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  a  free  people,  who  could  dispose  of  their 
own  government,  but  as  a  troop  of  slaves,  who  were  im- 
plicitly transmitted  by  succession  from  one  master  to  an- 
other :  that  the  nation  was  bound  to  allegiance  under  the 
house  of  Lancaster  by  moral,  no  less  than  by  political, 
duty ;  and  were  they  to  infringe  those  numerous  oaths  of 
fealty  which  they  had  sworn  to  Henry  and  his  predeces- 
sors, they  would  thenceforth  be  thrown  loose  from  all 
principles,  and  it  would  be  found  difficult  ever  after  to  fix 
and  restrain  tliem :  that  the  Duke  of  York  himself  had 
frequently  done  homage  to  the  king  as  his  lawful  sove- 
reign, and  had  thereby,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  made 
an  indirect  renunciation  of  those  claims  with  which  he 
now  dared  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  :  that, 
even  tliough  the  violation  of  the  riglits  of  blood,  made  on 
the  deposition  of  Richard,  was  perhaps  rash  and  impru- 
dent, it  was  too  late  to  remedy  tne  mischief;  the  danger 
of  a  disputed  succession  could  no  longer  be  obviated ;  the 
people,  accustomed  to  a  government,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  late  king,  had  been  so  glorious,  and  in  that  of  his 
predecessor  so  prudent  and  salutary,  would  still  ascribe  a 
right  to  it ;  bv  causing  multiplied  disorders,  and  by  shed- 
ding an  inundation  of  blood,  the  advantage  would  only  be 
obtained  of  exchanging  one  pretender  for  another ;  and 
the  house  of  York  itself,  if  established  on  the  throne, 
would,  on  the  first  opportunity,  be  exposed  to  those  re- 
volutions which  the  giddy  spirit  excited  in  the  people 
gave  so  much  reason  to  apprehend :  and  that  though  the 
present  king  enjoyed  not  the  shining  talents  which  had 
appeared  in  his  father  and  srandfather,  he  might  still  have 
a  son  who  should  be  endowed  with  them ;  he  is  himself 
eminent  for  the  most  harmless  and  inofTensive  manners ; 
and  if  active  princes  were  dethroned  on  pretence  of 
tyranny,  and  indolent  ones  on  the  plea  of  incapacity,  there 
vvould"  thenceforth  remain,  in  the  constitution,  no  estab- 
lished rule  of  obedience  to  any  sovereign. 

These  strong  topics,  in  favou'r  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
were  opposed  by  arguments  no  less  convincing  on  the 
side  of  the  house  of" York.  The  partisans  of  this  latter 
family  asserted,  that  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  suc- 
cession of  princes,  far  from  doing  injury  to  the  people,  or 
invalidating  their  fundamental  title  to  good  government, 
was  established  only  for  the  purposes  of  government,  and 
served  to  prevent  those  numberless  confusions  which  must 
ensue,  if  no  rule  were  followed  but  the  uncertain  and  dis- 
puted views  of  present  convenience  and  advantage :  that 
the  same  maxims  which  insured  public  peace,  were  also 

restrained  by  these  limits.    When  the  proceidings  of  a  parliament  were 
so  irregular,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  those  ot  a  king  would  be  more  so. 
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SiiUitiirv  to  nalioiial  liberty ;  the  privileges  of  the  jieople 
could  only  he  maiiitaiiieil  hv  the  observance  of  Unvs ;  and 
if  no  account  were  made  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereiiin,  it 
could  less  be  expected  that  any  rt'gard  would  be  paid  to 
t]ie  properly  and  freedom  of  the  subject ;  that  it  was  never 
too  late  10  correct  any  pernicious  precedent;  an  unjust 
establishment,  the  lonfrer  it  stood,  acipiired  the  greater 
s;uiction  and  validity ;  it  could,  with  more  appi'araiice  of 
reiison,  be  pleaded  aj  an  authority  lor  a  like  injustice  ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  it,  instead  of  favouring  public  tran- 
quillity, tended  to  disjoint  every  principle  by  w hich  human 
society  was  su]iported  :  that  usurpers  would  be  happy,  if 
tlieir  present  possession  of  power,  or  their  continuance  for 
a  few  years,  could  convert  them  into  legal  princes ;  but 
nothing  would  be  more  miserable  than  the  peo|)le,  if  all 
restraints  on  violence  and  ambition  were  thus  removed, 
and  a  full  scope  given  to  the  attempts  of  every  turbulent 
innovator:  that  time,  indeed,  might  bestow  solidity  on  a 
government  whose  fii-st  foundations  were  the  most  infu-m  ; 
but  it  required  both  a  long  course  of  time  to  produce  this 
effect,  and  the  total  extinction  of  those  claimants,  whose 
title  was  built  on  the  original  princijiles  of  the  constitu- 
tion :  that  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  Henry  IV.,  were  not  deliberaie  national  acts,  but 
the  result  of  the  levity  and  violence  of  the  people,  and 
proceeded  from  tliose  very  defects  in  human  nature,  which 
the  establishment  of  political  society,  and  of  an  order  in 
succession,  was  calculated  to  prevent :  that  the  subsequent 
entails  of  the  crown  were  a  continuance  of  the  same  vio- 
lence and  usurpation ;  they  vvere  not  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature, since  the  consent  of  the  rightful  king  was  still 
wanting;  and  the  acquiescence,  first  of  the  family  of 
Mortimer,  then  of  the  family  of  York,  proceeded  from 
present  necessity,  and  implied  no  renunciation  of  their 
pretensions :  that  the  restoration  of  the  true  order  of  suc- 
cession could  not  be  considered  as  a  change  which  fami- 
liarized the  people  to  revolutions ;  but  as  the  correction  of 
a  former  abuse,  which  had  itself  encouraged  the  giddy 
spirit  of  innovation,  rebellion,  and  disobedience :  and 
that,  as  the  original  title  of  Lancaster  stood  only  in  the 
person  of  Henry  IV.  on  present  convenience,  even  this 
principle,  unjustifiable  as  it  was,  when  not  supported  by 
laws,  and  warranted  by  the  constitution,  had  now  entirely 
gone  over  to  the  other  side ;  nor  was  there  any  comparison 
between  a  prince  utterly  unable  to  sway  the  sceptre,  and 
blindly  governed  by  corrupt  ministers,  or  by  an  imperious 
queen,  engaged  in  foreign  and  hostile  interests ;  and  a 
prince  of  mature  vears,  of  approved  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence, a  native  of  England,  the  lineal  heir  of  the  crown, 
who,  by  his  restoration,  would  replace  every  thing  on 
ancient  foundations. 

So  many  plausible  arguments  could  be  urged  on  both 
sides  of  this  interesting  question,  that  the  people  were 
extremely  divided  in  their  sentiments ;  and  though  the 
noblemen  of  greatest  power  and  influence  seem  to  have 
espoused  the  party  of  Y'ork,  the  opposite  cause  had  the 
advantage  of  being  supported  by  the  present  laws,  and 
by  the  immediate  possession  of  roval  authority.  There 
were  also  many  great  noblemen  in  the  Lancastrian  party, 
who  balanced  tlie  power  of  their  antagonists,  and  kept 
the  nation  in  sii.snense  between  them.  The  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland adhered  to  the  present  government:  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  spite  of  his  connexions  with 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  with  the  family  of  Nevil,  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  was  brought  over  to  the  same  party ;  and 
the  whole  north  of  England,  the  most  warlike  part  of  the 
kingdom,  was,  by  means  of  these  two  potent  noblemen, 
warmly  engaged  in  the  interests  of  Lancaster.  Edmund 
Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  his  brother  Henry,  were 
great  supports  of  that  cause;  as  were  also  Henry  Hol- 
land, Duke  of  Exeter,  St;ifrord,  Duke  of  Huckitigham, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lords  Cliflbrd,  Dudley, 
Scales,  Audley,  and  other  noblemen. 

While  the  kingdom  was  in  this  situation,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  so  many  turbulent  barons,  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  independent  authority,  would  immedi- 
ately have  flown  to  arms,  and  have  decided  the  (luarrel, 
after  their  usual  manner,  by  war  and  battle,  under  the 
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Standards  of  the  contending  princes.  Hut  there  still  were 
many  causes  which  retarded  these  desperate  extremities, 
and  "made  a  long  train  of  faction,  intrigue,  and  cabal, 
precede  the  military  operations.  By  the  gradual  progress 
of  arts  in  England,  ;is  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  people  were  now  become  of  some  importance;  laws 
were  beginning  to  be  respected  by  them ;  and  it  was 
requisite,  by  various  )irctences,  previously  to  reconcile 
their  minds  to  the  overthrow  of  such  an  ancient  establish- 
ment  as  that  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ere  their  concur- 
rence could  reasonably  be  expected.  Tlie  Duke  of  York 
himself,  the  new  claimant,  was  of  a  moderate  and  cautious 
cliai-acter,  an  enemy  to  violence,  and  disposed  to  trust 
rather  to  time  and  policy,  than  to  sanguinary  measures,  for 
the  success  of  his  pretensions.  Tlie  very  imbecility  itself 
of  Henry  tended  to  keep  the  factions  in  suspense,  an4 
make  them  stand  long  in  awe  of  each  other :  it  rendered 
the  Lancastrian  jiarty  unable  to  strike  any  violent  blow 
against  their  enemies ;  it  encouraged  the  Yorkists  to  hop^, 
that,  after  banishing  the  king's  ministers,  and  getting  pos- 
session of  his  person,  they  might  gradually  undermine  his 
authority,  and  be  able,  without  the  perilous  experiment  of 
a  civil  war,  to  change  tlie  succession  by  parliamentary 
and  legal  authority. 

The  dispositions  which  appeared  in  a  par-  a.  d.  1451, 
liament  assembled  soon  after  the  arrival  of  6">  Nov. ' 
the  Duke  of  Y'ork  from  Ireland,  f^ivoured  these  expecta- 
tions of  his  partisans,  and  both  discovered  an  unusual 
boldness  in  the  Commons,  and  were  a  proof  of  the  general 
discontents  which  prevailed  against  the  administration. 
The  lower  House,  without  any  previous  inquiry  or  exami- 
nation, without  alleging  any  other  ground  of  complaint 
than  common  fame,  ventured  to  present  a  petition  against 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duchess  of  Sullolk,  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  Sir  John  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley,  and  several 
others  of  inferior  rank ;  and  they  prayed  the  king  to 
remove  them  for  ever  from  his  person  and  councils,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  approaching  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
court.''  This  was  a  violent  attack,  somewhat  arbitrary, 
and  supported  but  by  few  |)recedents,  against  the  ministry; 
yet  the  king  durst  not  openly  oppose  it:  he  replied  that, 
except  the  lords,  he  would  banisli  all  the  others  from  court 
during  a  year,  unless  he  should  have  occasion  for  their 
service  in  suppressing  any  rebellion.  At  the  same  time, 
he  rejected  a  till  which  had  passed  both  Houses,  for  at- 
tainting the  late  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which,  in  several  of 
its  clauses,  discovered  a  very  general  prejudice  against  the 
measures  of  the  court. 

The  Duke  of  Y'ork,  trusting  to  these 
symptoms,  raised  an  army  of  10,000  men,  Tiie' first  arliii- 
with  which  he  marched  towards  London;  '"«"'  "'  "1 
demanding  a  reformation  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  from  all 
power  and  authority.*  He  unexpectedly  found  the  gates  of 
the  city  shut  against  him,  and  on  his  retreating  into  Kent, 
he  was  followed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
army ;  in  which  several  of  Richard's  friends,  iiarticularly 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  appeared  ;  probably  with  a  view 
of  mediating  between  the  parties,  and  of  seconding,  on  oc- 
casion, the  Duke  of  York's  pretensions.  A  parley  ensued 
Richard  still  insisted  upon  the  removal  of  Somerset,  an4 
his  submitting  to  a  trial  in  parliament :  the  court  pretend- 
ed to  comply  with  his  demand :  and  that  nobleman  was 
put  in  arrest :  the  Duke  of  York  was  then  persuaded  to 
j>ay  his  respects  to  the  king  in  his  tent ;  and,  on  repeating 
his  cliarge  against  tlie  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  was  sururiseo 
to  see  that  minister  step  from  behind  the  curtain,  and  offer 
to  maintain  his  innocence.  Richard  now  found  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  ;  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  that  it  was  become  necessary,  for  his  own  safety, 
to  lower  his  pretensions.  No  violence,  however,  was 
attempted  against  him  :  the  nation  was  not  in  a  disposition 
to  bear  the  destruction  of  so  popular  a  jirince  :  he  hatf 
many  friends  in  Henry's  camp  :  imd  his  son,  who  was  HOI 
in  the  (lOwer  of  the  court,  might  still  be  able  to  revenge  hii 
death  on  all  his  enemies :  he  was  therefore  dismissed  ;  and 
he  retired  to  his  seat  of  Wigmore,  on  the  borders  of  Wales.' 

While  the  Duke  of  York  lived  in  this  retreat,  there  hap- 
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|K'nod  an  iucidoni,  which,  by  increaaiii^  tlie  public  discon- 
tiMils,  proved  favDiirablt;  to  his  prelensions.  Several 
Cxsoui  lords,  :ift'ecUonate  to  the  English  eovemment, and 
disfiibtcd  at  the  new  dominion  of  the  French,  came  to 
London,  and  ofl'crcd  to  return  to  their  alleL'iance  under 
lltnrv."    The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  a  body  of  ROOO 

A  i>.  nil.     men,  was  sent  over  to  support  them.     Hour- 

»>Uijul>.  deaux  ojicned  its  gates  to  him:  lie  made 
himself  master  of  Frons.ic,  C'astillon,  and  some  otlier 
I  laces  :  affairs  bcL-nn  to  wear  a  favourable  aspect :  but,  as 
Charles  hastened  to  resist  tliis  dangerous  invasion,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  English  were  soon  reversed:  Shrewsburv,  a 
venerable  warrior,  above  fourscore  ye;irs  of  age,  fell  in 
battle ;  his  conquests  were  lost ;  Bourdeaux  w;is  again 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  French  king ;  "  and  all  hopes  of 
recovering  the  jirovince  of  Gascony  were  for  ever  extin- 
guished. 

Tliough  the  English  might  deem  tliemselvcs  happy  to 
lie  fairly  rid  of  distant  dominions  which  were  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  which  they  never  could  defend  against  the 
growing  power  of  France,  they  expressed  great  discontent 
on  tlie  occasion  ;  and  they  threw  all  the  blame  on  the 
ministry,  who  had  not  been  able  to  effect  impossibilities. 
Jtii  o  t  ^^''''s  *''SV  were  in  this  disposition,  the 
queen's  delivery  of  a  son,  who  received  the 
name  of  Edward,  was  deemed  no  joyful  incident ;  and  as 
It  removed  all  hopes  of  the  peaceable  succession  of  the 

A  D  im  Duke  of  York,  who  was  otherwise,  in  the 
right  of  his  father,  and  by  the  laws  enacted 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Laiicaster,  next  heir  to 
tiie  crown,  it  had  rather  a  tendencv  to  inflame  the  quarrel 
between  the  parties.  But  the  duke  was  incapable  of 
violent  counsels  ;  and  even  when  no  visible  object  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  throne,  he  was  prevented  Viy  his  o\Tn 
scruples  from  mounting  it.  Henry,  always  unfit  to  exer- 
cise the  government,  fell  at  this  time  into  a  distemper, 
which  so  far  increased  his  natural  imbecility,  that  it  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  maintaining  even  the  appearance 
of  royalty.  The  queen  and  the  council,  destitute  of  this 
support,  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  York  partv; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent.  Thev  sent 
Somerset  to  the  Tower,  and  appointed  Richard  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom,  with  powers  to  open  and  hold  a  session  of 
parliament."  That  assembly,  also,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  kingdom,  created  him  protector  during 
pleasure.  Men  who  thus  intrusted  sovereign  authoritv  to 
one  that  had  such  evident  and  strong  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  were  not  surely  averse  to  his  taking  immediate  and 
full  possession  of  it :  yet  the  duke,  instead  of  pushing 
them  to  make  further  concessions,  appeared  somewhat 
timid  and  irresolute,  even  in  receiving  the  power  which 
\ras  tendered  to  him.  He  desired  that  it  might  he  record- 
ed in  parliament,  that  this  authority  was  conferred  on  him 
trom  their  own  firoe  motion,  without  any  application  on 
his  part :  he  expressed  his  hopes  that  they  would  assist 
him  in  the  exercise  of  it :  he  made  it  a  condition  of  his 
acceptance,  that  the  other  lords,  w  ho  were  appointed  to  be 
of  his  council,  should  also  accept  of  the  trust,  and  should 
exercise  it :  and  he  required  tnat  all  the  powers  of  his 
office  should  be  specified  and  defined  by  act  of  parliament. 
This  moderation  of  Richard  was  certainly  verv  unusual 
and  very  amiable  :  yet  was  it  attended  wnth  bad  conse- 
ijuences  in  the  present  juncture,  and,  by  giving  time  to  the 
animosities  of  faction  to  rise  and  ferment,  it  proved  the 
source  of  all  those  furious  wars  and  commotions  which 
ensued. 

The  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  York  soon  found  it  in  their 
power  to  make  advantage  of  his  excessive  caution.  Henry 
lieing  so  far  recovered  from  his  distem|)er  as  to  carry  the 
appearance  of  exercising  the  royal  power,  they  moved  him 
.0  resume  his  autliority,  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  the 

A.  D.  1455  <l>i''Pj  to  release  Somerset  from  the  Tower,>' 
^  '    and  to  commit  the  administration  into  the 

iiands  of  that  nobleman.  Richard,  sensible  of  the  dangers 
which  might  attend  his  former  acceptance  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commission,  should  he  submit  to  the  annulling 
I'f  it,  levied  an  army ;  but  still  witliout  advancing  any 
pretensions  to  the  crown.     He  complained  onlv  of  the 
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king's  ministers,  and  demande<l  a  reformation  of  the 
government.     A  battle   was  fought   at   St.   ..    .  ^  ...     , 

All  I  ■    I      .1        VI'.  r  ir»t  battle  of 

Albans,  m  which  the  lorkists  were  siipt-  ht.  Aib«iu. 
rior,  and  without  suffering  any  material  loss,  —''  ■""*>• 
slew  about  5000  of  their  enemies  ;  among  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Northuniberl.ind,  the  Earl 
of  .Stafiiird,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.' 
The  king  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  treated  hiin  with  great  respect  and  tenderness  :  he 
was  only  obliged  (which  he  regarded  as  no  hardship)  to 
commit  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown  into  the  hands 
of  his  rival. 

This  was  the  first  blood  spilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel,  which 
was  not  finished  in  less  than  a  course  of  thirty  years,  which 
was  signalized  bv  twelve  pitched  battles,  wfiich  opened  a 
scene  of  extraordinary  fierceness  and  cruelty,  is  computed 
to  have  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the  bloo(f  and 
almost  entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  England. 
The  strong  attachments  which  at  that  time  men  of  the 
same  kindred  bore  to  each  other,  and  the  vindictive  spirit, 
which  was  considered  as  a  point  of  honour,  rendered  the 
great  families  implacable  in  their  resentments,  and  every 
moment  widened  the  breach  between  the  parties.  Yet 
affairs  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  the  last  extremities : 
tlie  nation  was  kept  some  time  in  suspense :  the  vigour 
and  spirit  of  Queen  Margaret,  supporting  her  small  power, 
still  nroved  a  balance  to  the  great  authority  of  Richard, 
which  was  checked  by  his  irresolute  temper.  A  parlia- 
ment, which  \vas  soon  after  assembled, 
plainly   discovered,   by   the    contrariety    of  ^'''^' 

their  proceedings,  the  contrariety  of  the  motives  by  which 
they  were  actuated.  They  gi-anted  the  Yorkists  a  general 
indemnity;  and  they  restored  the  protectorship  to  the 
duke,  who,  in  accepting  it,  still  persevered  in  all  his  for- 
mer precautions  :  but  at  the  same  time  they  renewed  their 
oaths  of  fealty  to  Henry,  and  fixed  the  continuance  of  the 
protectorship  to  the  majority  of  his  son  Edward,  who  was 
vested  with  the  usual  dignities  of  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester.  The  onlv  decisive  act 
passed  in  this  parliament,  was  a  full  resumption  of  all  the 
grants  which  had  been  made  since  the  death  of  Henry  \'. 
and  which  had  reduced  the  crown  to  great  poverty. 

It  was  not  found  difficult  to  wrest  power 
from  hands  so  little  tenacious  as  those  of  the  ^''^ 

Duke  of  York.  Margaret,  availing  herself  of  that  prince's 
absence,  produced  her  husband  before  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and,  as  his  state  of  health  permitted  him,  at  that  time,  to 
act  his  part  with  some  tolerable  decency,  he  declared  his 
intentions  of  resuming  the  government,  and  of  putting  an 
end  to  Richard's  authority.  This  measure,  being  unex- 
pected, was  not  opposed  by  the  contrary  partv  :  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  were,  many  of  them,  disgusted  with  the  late 
act  of  resumption,  assented  to  Henry's  proposal :  and  the 
king:  Avas  declared  to  be  re-instated  in  sovereign  au- 
thority. Even  the  Duke  of  York  acquiesced  in  this  irre- 
gular act  of  the  peers  ;  and  no  disturbance  ensued.  But 
that  prince's  claim  to  the  crown  was  too  well  kRO^VTl,  and 
the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to  promote  it  were  too 
evident,  ever  to  allow  sincere  trust  and  confidence  to  have 
place  between  the  parties.  The  court  re-  ,  ,,  ,,~ 
tired  to  Coventry,  and  invited  the  Duke  of 
Y'ork  and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  \\'arwick  to  attend 
the  king's  person.  When  they  were  on  the  road  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  designs  were  formed  against  their 
liberties  and  lives.  They  immediately  separated  them- 
selves :  Richard  withdrew  to  his  castle  of  \\  igmore : 
SaUsbury  to  Middleham  in  Yorkshire;  and  Wai-wick  to 
his  government  of  Calais,  which  had  been  committed  to 
him  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  which,  as  it  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  only  regular  military  force  main- 
tained by  England,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
present  juncture.  Still,  men  of  peaceable  dispositions, 
and  among  the  rest,  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
thought  It  not  too  late  to  interpose  with  their  good  offices, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  effusion  of  blood  with  which  the 
kingdom  was  threatened;  and  the  awe  in  which  each 
party  stood  of  the  other  rendered  the  mediation  for  some 
y  nyr. 
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tune  successful.  It  was  agreed  tliat  all  tlie  jri-eat  leaders 
on  both  sides  should  meet  in  London,  and  be  solemnly 
reioncileil.  Tlie  Duke  of  York  and  his  iiar- 
tisans  came  thither  with  numerous  rLtinius, 
and  took  up  their  quarters  ne;u-  each  other  lor  mutual  se- 
,  curitv.  The  leaders  of  the  Lancastrian  party  used  the 
same"  precaution.  The  mayor,  at  the  bead  of  5000  men, 
kept  a  strict  watch  night" and  day  ;  and  was  extremely 
vigilant  in  maintainiiii;  peace  between  them.^  Terms  were 
adjusted,  which  removed  not  the  grtuiiid  of  ilitVevence. 
An  outward  reconciliation  only  was  procured  :  and  m  order 
to  notify  this  accord  to  the  wliole  jieople,  a  solemn  pro- 
cession" to  St.  Paul's  was  appointed,  where  the  Duke  of 
York  led  (-Jueen  JIarg-aret,  and  a  leader  of  one  party 
inarehed  band  in  hand  with  a  leader  of  the  opposite.  The 
less  real  cordiality  preyailetl,  tlie  more  were  the  exterior 
demonstrations  o"f  amity  redoubled.  But  it  was  eyident, 
thai  a  contest  for  a  crown  could  not  thus  be  peaceably  ac- 
commodated ;  that  each  |iarty  watched  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  subyerting  tlie  other  ;  and  that  much  blood  must 
yet  be  spilt,  ere  the  nation  could  be  restored  to  perfect 
'tranquillity,  or  eiyoy  a  settled  and  established  government. 
Eyen  the  smallest  accident,  witliout  any 
A.  D.  1159.  fo[.,„gj  Jesign,  was  sufficient,  in  the  present 
disposition  of  men's  minds,  to  dissohe  the  seeming  hai- 
monv  between  the  parties  ;  and  had  the  intentions  of  the 
leaders  been  ever  so  amicable,  they  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  restrain  the  animosity  of  their  followers.  One 
of  the  king's  retinue  insulted  "one  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick's :  their  companions  on  both  sides  took  part  in  the 
quarrel :  a  fierce  combat  ensued  :  the  earl  apprehended 
his  life  to  be  aimed  at :  lie  tied  to  his  government  of 
Calais ;  and  both  parties,  in  every  county  of  England, 
openly  made  preparations  for  deciding  the  contest  by  war 
and  arras. 
Halite  of  "^^  ^■"'  °^  Salisbury,  marching  to  join 

lii'or^hMih.  the  Duke  of  York,  was'overtaken  at  Blore- 
.  «3rd  Sei>i.  heath,  on  the  borders  of  Staflbrdshire,  by 
Lord  Audley,  who  commanded  much  superior  forces ; 
and  a  small  rivulet  with  steeji  banks  ran  between  the 
armies.  Salisbury  here  supulie<l  his  defect  in  numbers  by 
stratagem;  a  refinement  of  which  there  occur  few  in- 
stances in  the  English  civil  wars,  where  a  headlong  courage, 
more  than  military  conduct,  is  commonly  to  be  remarked. 
He  feigned  a  retreat,  and  allured  Audley  to  follow  him 
with  precipitation  :  but  when  the  van  of  the  royal  army 
had  passed  the  brook,  Salisbury  suddenly  turned  upon 
them ;  and  partly  by  the  surprise,  partly  by  the  division, 
of  the  enemies'  forces,  nut  this  body  to  rout :  the  example 
of  flight  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army  :  and  Salis- 
bury, obmining  a  complete  victory,  reached  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  Yorkists  at  Ludlow.'' 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  brought  over  to  this  rendezvous  a 
choice  body  of  veterans  from  Calais,  on  whom  it  was 
thought  the  fortune  of  the  war  would  much  depend  ;  but 
this  reinforcement  occasioned,  in  the  issue,  the  immediate 
ruin  of  the  Uuke  of  York's  party.  When  the  royal  army 
approached,  and  a  general  action  was  every  hour  expected, 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  the  veterans,  de- 
serted to  the  king  in  the  night-time;  and  the  Yorkists  were 
so  dismayed  at  this  instance  of  treachery,  which  made  every 
man  suspicious  of  his  fellow,  that  they  separated  next  day 
without  striking  a  stroke  :<:  the  duke  fled  to  Ireland  :  the 
Earl  of  War^vick,  attended  by  many  of  the  other  leaders, 
escaped  to  Calais  :  where  his"  great'  popularity  among  all 
orders  of  men,  particularly  among  the  military,  soon  drew 
to  him  partisans,  and  rendered  his  power  verv  formidable. 
The  friends  of  the  house  of  Y'ork,  in  England,  kept  them- 
selves every  where  in  readiness  to  rise  on  the  first  sum- 
mons from  their  leaders. 

After  meeting  with  some  successes  at  sea, 
A.D.  l«o.  v^farwick  landed  in  Kent,  with  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  the  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  York  ;'  and  being  met  by  the  primate,  by  Lord  Cobham, 
and  other  jiersons  of  distinction,  he  marched,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  to  London.    The  city  imme- 
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diately  opened  its  gates  to  liim  ;  and  his  troops  increasing 
on  everv  day's  march,  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  "face  ilic  royal  army,  which  hastened  from  Coventry 
to  attack  him.  The  battle  was  fought  at  j,,,,!^  „f  ^^ 
Norlliampton  ;  and  was  soon  decided  against  iiiin.ipii.n. 
the  royalists  by  the  infidelity  of  Lord  Grey  '"■l'J"Jj'- 
of  Kuthin,  who,  commanding  Henry's  van,  deserted  tothi 
enemy  during  the  heat  of  action,  and  spread  a  consterna- 
tion through  the  troops.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Slirewsbury,  the  Lords  Beaumont  and  Kgreiiioiit, 
and  Sir  N\  illiam  Lucie,  were  killed  in  the  action  or  pur- 
suit :  the  slaughter  fell  chiefly  on  the  gentry  and  nobility ; 
the  common  people  were  spared  by  orders  of  tlie  Earls  of 
\\arwick  and  March.''  Henry  himself,  that  empty  shadow 
of  a  king,  was  again  taken  prisoner ;  and  as  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  which  bore  the  appearance 
of  sanctity,  had  procured  him  the  tender  regard  of  the  peo- 
ple,=  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  tlie  other  leaders  took  care 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  respectful  demeanotB 
towards  him.  J 

A  parliament  was  summoned  in  the  king's  a  parliament." 
name,  and  met  at  Westminster,  where  the  '"'  Oci. 
duke  soon  after  appealed  from  Ireland.  This  prince  had 
never  hitherto  advanced  openly  any  claim  to  llie  crown  ; 
he  had  only  complained  of  ill  ministers,  and  demanded  a 
redress  of  grievances  :  and  even,  in  the  present  crisis,  wheft 
the  parliament  was  surrounded  by  his  victorious  army',  he 
showed  such  a  regard  to  law  and  liberty,  as  is  unusual  duii. 
ing  the  pievalenceof  apartv  in  any  civil  dissensions  ;  and 
was  stillless  to  be  expectecl  in  those  violent  and  liceiitiotis 
times.  He  advanced  towards  the  throne ;  and  being  met 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  asked  him,  w^he- 
tlier  lie  had  yet  paid  his  respects  to  the  king?  he  replied, 
that  he  knew  of  none  to  whom  he  owed  that  title.  He 
then  stood  near  the  throne,'  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  he  gave  them  a  deduction  of  his  title  by 
descent,  mentioned  the  cruelties  by  which  the  house  of 
Lancaster  had  paved  their  way  to  sovereign  power,  insisted 
on  the  calamiues  which  had'  attended  the  government  of 
Henry,  exhorted  them  to  return  into  the  right  path,  bjr 
doing'  justice  to  the  lineal  successor,  and  thus  pleaded  hra 
cause  before  them,  as  his  natural  and  legal  judges.e  IThis 
cool  and  moderate  manner  of  demanding  a  crown,  intimi- 
dated his  friends,  and  encouraged  his  enemies  :  the  lords 
remained  in  suspense ;''  and  no  one  ventured  to  utter  a 
word  on  tlie  occasion.  Richard,  who  had  (irobably  ex- 
pected that  the  peers  would  \m\e  invited  him  to  place 
himself  on  the  throne,  was  much  disappointed  at  their 
silence ;  but  desiring  them  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  pro- 
posed to  them,  he  departed  the  House.  The  peers  took 
tlie  matter  into  consideration,  with  as  much  tranquillity  at 
if  it  had  been  a  common  subject  of  debate :  they  desired 
the  assistance  of  some  considerable  members  among  the 
commons  in  their  deliberations :  they  heard,  in  sevenil 
successive  days,  tlie  reasons  alleged  for  the  Duke  of  York; 
they  even  ventured  to  propose  objections  to  his  claim, 
founded  on  former  entails  ol  the  crown,  and  on  the  oaths 
of  fealty  sworn  to  the  house  of  Lancaster :'  they  also  ob- 
served, that,  as  Richard  had  all  along  borne  the  arms  of 
Y'ork,  not  those  of  Clarence,  he  could  not  claim  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  latter  family  :  and  after  receiving  answers  to 
these  objections,  derived  from  the  violence  and  power  by 
which  the  house  of  Lancaster  supported  their  present 
possession  of  the  crown,  they  proceeded  to  give  a  decision. 
Their  sentence  was  calculated,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  please 
both  parties:  they  declared  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  be  certain  and  indefeasible ;  but  in  consideration  that 
Henry  had  enjoyed  the  crown,  without  dispute  or  cnntio-' 
versyi  during  the  course  of  thirty-eight  years,  they  deter- 
mined, that  he  should  continue  to  possess  the  title  and 
dismity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Eovernmcnt,  meanwhile,  shtuld  remain 
with  Richard  ;  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  the  true 
and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy;  that  every  one  should 
swear  to  maintain  his  succession,  and  it  should  be  trca.son 
to  attempt  his  life ;  and  that  all  former  settlements  of  the 
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.  rowT),  III  tins  aidl  the  Hvo  last  riiyiis,  should  bf  abro- 
ip(ti<l  and  riwindiMJ,^  The  duke  acquiesced  in  this  deci- 
sion :  llciirv  hinisclf.  Ix'ing  a  nrisoner,  could  not  oppose 
It :  e\en  if  lie  liaJ  eiijoved  his  liberty,  lie  would  not  pro- 
Ijiiblv  have  felt  any  violent  reluctance  against  it :  and  the 
act  t)ius  |)asse<l  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  ilie  whole 
legislative  Inxly.  Though  the  mildness  of  this  compro- 
mise is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  moderation  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  in  those 
traiis;ictions  visible  marks  of  a  higher  regard  to  law,  and 
of  a  more  fixed  authority,  enjoyed  by  parliament,  tliaii  has 
apiKared  in  any  former  period  of  I'nglisli  history. 

It  is  probable  that  the  duke,  without  employing  either 
menaces  or  violence,  could  have  obtained  from  the  com- 
mons a  settlement  more  consistent  and  uniform  :  but  as 
many,  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  upper  House  had  re- 
ceived grants,  concessions,  or  dignities,  during  tlie  last 
sixtv  years,  when  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  possessed 
of  tlie  government ;  they  were  afraid  of  invalidating  their 
own  titles  bv  too  sudden  and  violent  an  overthrow  of  that 
family ;  ancf  in  thus  temporizing  between  the  parties,  they 
fixed  the  throne  on  a  basis  upon  which  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly stand.  The  duke,  apprehending  his  chief  danger  to 
.•uise  from  the  genius  and  spir.t  of  (^ucen  Margaret,  sought 

pretence  for  banishing  her  the  kingdom  :  he  sent  her,  in 
the  king's  name,  a  summons  to  come  immediately  to  Lon- 
don ;  intending,  in  case  of  her  disobedience,  to  proceed  to 
extremities  against  her.  But  the  queen  needed  not  this 
menace  to  excite  her  activity  in  defending  the  rights  of 
her  family.  After  the  defeat  at  Northampton,  she  had  fled 
with  her  infant  son  to  Durham,  thence  to  Scotland :  but 
soon  returning,  she  applied  to  the  northern  barons,  and 
employed  every  motive  to  procure  their  assistance.  Iler 
afl'abilitv,  insinuation,  and  address,  qualities  in  which  she 
excelled  ;  her  caresses,  her  promises,  wrought  a  powerful 
eft'ect  on  every  one  who  approached  her :  the  admiration 
of  her  great  qualities  was  succeeded  by  compassion  to- 
wards her  helpless  condition  :  the  nobility  of  that  quarter, 
who  regarded  themselves  as  the  most  warlike  in  the  king- 
dom, were  moved  by  indignation  to  find  the  southern 
barons  pretend  to  dispose  of  riie  crowti  and  settle  the  go- 
vernment :  and  that  thev  might  allure  tlie  people  to  their 
standard,  they  promised  them  the  spoils  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  other  side  of  the  Trent.  By  these  means, 
the  queen  had  collected  an  army  twenty  thousand  strong, 
with  a  celerity  which  was  neither  expected  by  her  friends, 
nor  apprehendetl  by  her  enemies. 

The  Duke  of  York,  informed  of  her  appearance  in  the 
north,  hastened  thither  with  a  body  of  5000  men,  to  sup- 
press, as  he  imagined,  the  beginnings  of  an  insurrection  ; 
when,  on  his  arrival  at  \Vakefield,  he  found  himself  so 
much  out-numbered  by  the  enemy.  He  threw  himself 
into  Sandal  castle,  which  was  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  he  was  advised  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
other  prudent  counsellors,  to  remain  in  that  fortress,  tiH 
his  son,  the  Earl  of  March,  who  was  levying  forces  in  the 
borders  of  Wales,  could  advance  to  his  assistance.!  Jjut 
the  duke,  though  deficient  in  political  courage,  possessed 
|)ersonal  bravery  in  an  eminent  degree;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  wisdom  and  experience,  he  thought  that  he 
should  be  for  ever  disgraced,  if,  by  taking  shelter  behind 
walls,  he  should  for  a  moment  resign  the  %ictory  to  a 
Baiiie  r>f  woman.  He  descended  into  the  plain,  and 
«aktfiei,i.  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  which  was  in- 
ciiii  Uec.  staiitly  accepted.  The  great  inequality  of 
numbers  was  sufliclent  alone  to  decide  the  victory  ;"  but 
the  queen,  by  sending  a  detachment,  who  fell  on  the  back 
f>f  the  duke's  army,  rendered  her  advantage  still  more  cer- 

l)»aiiiofil»     tain  and  undisputed.    The  duke  himself  was 

Dukeof^ork.  |i,lled  in  the  action:  and  as  his  bodv  was 
found  among  the  slain,  the  head  was  cut  off  by  JIargaret's 
orders,  and  fixed  on  the  gates  of  Y'ork,  with  aViaper  cro^vn 
upon  it  in  derision  of  his  pretended  title.  His  son,  the 
Karl  of  Rutland,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  brought  to 
Lord  Clifibrd ;  and  that  barbarian,  in  revenge  of  his  fe- 
ther's  death,  who  had  perished  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
murdered,  in  cool  blood,  and  with  his  own  hands,  this 
innocent  prince,  whose  exterior  figure,  as  well  as  other 
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accomplishments,  are  represented  by  historians  8.1  ex- 
tremely amiable.  Tlie  Larl  of  Salisbury  wiw  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  immetliately  lielieaded,  with  se- 
veral other  persons  of  distinction,  by  martial  law,  at  I'om- 
fret.">  There  fell  near  three  thousand  Yorkists  in  thin 
battle  :  tlie  duke  himself  was  greatly  an<l  justly  lamented 
by  his  own  party :  a  prince  who  merited  a  better  fate,  and 
whose  errors  in  conduct  proceeded  entin-Iy  from  such 
qualities  as  render  him  the  more  an  object  of  esteem  and 
affection.  He  perished  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
left  three  sons,  Edward,  George,  and  Uichard,  witn  three 
daughters,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  .Margaret. 

The  queen,  after  this  important  victory, 
divided  her  armv.  She  sent  the  smaller 
division,  under  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  half- 
brother  to  the  king,  against  Edward,  the  new  Duke  of 
York.  She  herself  marched  with  the  larger  division  to- 
wards London,  where  tlie  Earl  of  Warwick  had  been  left 
with  the  command  of  the  Yorkists.  Pern-  B»tiir  of  Mir- 
broke  was  defeated  by  Edward  at  Morti-  '"""'s  Cr<»». 
mer's  Cross  in  Herefordshire,  witli  the  loss  of  near  4000 
men :  his  army  v.as  dispersed ;  he  himself  escaped  by 
flight ;  but  his  father.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  immediately  beheaded  by  Edward's  orders. 
This  barbarous  practice,  being  once  begun,  was  continued 
by  both  parties,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  which  covered 
itself  under  the  pretence  of  retaliation." 

Margaret  compensated  this  defeat  by  a  second  baiiit 
victory,  which  she  obtained  over  the  Earl  of  "'  "''■  Aibau's. 
Warwick.  That  nobleman,  on  the  approach  of  tlie  Lan- 
castrians, led  out  his  army,  reinforcecl  Dy  a  strong  body  of 
the  Londoners,  who  were  affectionate  to  his  cause ;  and 
he  gave  battle  to  the  queen  at  St.  Albans.  While  the 
armies  were  warmly  engaged,  Lovelace,  who  commanded 
a  considerable  body  of  the  Yorkists,  withdrew  from  the 
combat ;  and  this  treacherous  conduct,  of  which  there  are 
many  instances  in  those  civil  wars,  decided  the  victory  in 
favour  of  the  queen.  About  2300  of  the  vanquished 
perished  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ;  and  the  person  of  the 
king  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his  own  party.  This 
weak  prince  was  sure  to  be  almost  equally  a  prisoner 
which  ever  faction  had  the  keeping  of  him ;  and  scarcely 
any  more  decorum  %vas  observed  by  one  than  by  the  other, 
in  their  method  of  treating  him.  Lord  Bonville,  to  whose 
care  he  had  been  intrusted  by  the  Y'orkists,  remained 
with  him  after  the  defeat,  on  assurances  of  pardon  given 
him  by  Henry  :  but  Margaret,  regardless  of  her  husband's 
promise,  immediately  ordered  the  head  of  that  nobleman 
to  be  struck  off"  by  the  executioner."  Sir  Thomas  Kiriel, 
a  brave  warrior,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  French 
wars,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  queen  made  no  great  advantage  of  this  victory : 
young  Edward  advanced  upon  her  from  the  other  side; 
and  collecting  the  remains  of  AVarwick's  army,  was  soon 
in  a  condition  of  giving  her  battle  with  superior  forces. 
She  was  sensible  of  her  danger,  while  she  lay  between  the 
enemy  and  the  city  of  London ;  and  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retreat  with  her  army  to  the  nortb.P  Edward  en- 
tered the  capital  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens, 
and  immediately  opened  a  new  scene  to  his  party.  This 
prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person,  for  his  bravery,  his  activity,  his  affability, 
and  every  popular  quality,  found  himself  so  much  pos- 
sessed of  public  fevour,  that,  elated  with  the  spirit  natural 
to  his  age,  he  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  himself  with- 
in those  narrow  limits  which  his  father  had  prescribed  to 
himself,  and  which  had  been  found,  by  experience,  so 
prejudicial  to  his  cause.  He  determined  to  assume  the 
name^nd  dignity  of  king  ;  to  insist  openly  on  his  claim ; 
and  thenceforth  to  treat  the  opposite  party  as  traitors  and 
rebels  to  his  lawful  authority.  But  as  a  national  consent, 
or  the  appearance  of  it,  still  seemed,  notwithstanding  his 
plausible  title,  requisite  to  precede  this  bold  measure,  and 
as  the  assembling  of  a  parliament  might  occasion  too  many 
delays,  and  be  attended  with  other  inconveniences,  he  ven- 
tured to  proceed  in  a  less  regular  manner,  and  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  elevation.    His  army  was  ordered  to  assemble 
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in  St.  John's  Fields  ;  great  numbers  of  (>eo|)le  surroundtHl 
them ;  an  hataiitrHe  was  j)i'oiu)unced  to  this  mixed  multi- 
tude, stttiiiK  forth  the  title  of  Edward,  and  inveisihini; 
against  the  tvraiiiiy  and  iisurnatiou  of  the  rival  family ; 
ami  the  people  were  then  ;isked,  whether  they  would  have 
■  ilenry  ot  Lancaster  for  king!  They  unanimously  cxelainied 
aaainst  the  proposal.  It  was  tlien  demanded,  whether 
they  would  aecept  of  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  laU*  Duke 
Kdw  tv  "'  York  '.  they  expressed  their  assent  by  loud 
a»umM  ilie  ;uid  jovful  acclamatioiis.T  A  ;;reat  number 
uo»u.  yf  bishops,  lords,  magistrates,  and  other 
persons  of  dislinetion,  were  next  assembled  at  Baynartl's 
castle,  who  ratified  the  popular  election ;  and  tlie  new 
.  V  „  u  l^iiiS  w"s>  P"  the  subsequent  dav,  proclaimed 
5ih  March.  .^^  Lo,,,],,,,^  i,v  ti,t,  title  of  Edward  IV.' 
In  this  manner  endeil  the  reign  of  Ilenry  \T.  a  monarch 
wlio,  while  in  his  cradle,  had  been  proclaimed  king  both 
of  France  and  EngUuid,  and  who  began  his  life  with  tlie 
most  splendid  prospects  that  any  prince  in  Europe  had 
ever  enioyed.  The  revolution  was  unhappy  for  his  people, 
as  it  was  the  source  of  civil  wars ;  but  was  almost  entirely 
indift'erent  to  Ilenry  himself,  who  was  utterly  incapable 
of  exercising  his  authority,  and  who,  nrovidecl  he  person- 
ally met  witli  good  usage,  was  equally  easy,  as  he  was 
equally  enslaved,  in  the  hands  of  liis  enemies  and  of  his 
friends.  His  weakness  and  his  disputed  title  were  tlie 
chief  causes  of  the  public  calamities :  but  whether  his 
queen  and  his  ministers  w  ere  not  also  guilty  of  some  great 
abuses  of  power,  it  is  not  easy  for  us,  at  this  distance  of 
lime,  to  determine  :  tliere  remain  no  proofs  on  record  of 
any  considerable  violation  of  the  laws,  except  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  which  was  a  pri- 
vate crime,  formed  no  precedent,  and  was  but  too  muc.i  of 
a  piece  witli  tlie  usual  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  times. 
jj._,   ..  Tlie  most  remarkable  law,  which  passed 

iransacilonsof  in  tliis  reign,  was  that  for  the  due  election  of 
iius  reign.  members  of  pailiament  in  counties.  After 
the  fall  of  the  feudal  system,  the  distinction  of  tenures 
was  in  some  measure  lost ;  and  every  freeholder,  as  well 
tliose  who  held  of  mesne  lords,  as  the  immediate  tenants 
of  the  crown,  were  by  degrees  admitted  to  give  their  votes 
at  elections.  This  innovation  (for  such  it  may  probably 
be  esteemed)  was  indirectly  confirmed  by  a  law  of  Henry 
I  v.,"  which  gave  right  to  such  a  multitude  of  electors  as 
was  the  occasion  of  great  disorder.  In  the  eighth  and 
tenth  of  this  king,  therefore,  laws  were  enacted,  limiting 
the  electors  to  such  as  possessed  forty  shillings  a  year  in 
land,  free  from  all  burdens,  within  the  county.'  Tliis  sum 
was  equivalent  to  near  twenty  pounds  a  year  of  our  pre- 
sent money  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  spirit  as 
well  as  letter  of  this  law,  had  been  maintained. 

The  preamble  of  the  statute  is  remarkable  :  "  VMiereas 
the  elections  of  knights  have  of  late,  in  many  counties  of 
England,  been  made  bv  outrageous  and  excessive  numbers 
of  people,  many  of  them  of  small  substance  and  value, 
yet  pretending  to  a  risrht  equal  to  the  best  knights  and 
esquires ;  whereby  manslaughters,  riots,  battenes,  and 
divisions  among  the  gentlemen,  and  other  people  of  the 
same  counties,  shall  very  likely  rise  and  be,  unless  due 
remedy  be  provided  in  this  behalf,"  &c.  We  may  learn 
from  tnese  expressions,  what  an  important  matter  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member  of  parliament  was  now  become  in  Eng.- 
land :  that  assembly  was  beginning  in  this  period  to  assume 
great  authority :  the  Commons  had  it  much  in  their 
power  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  and  if  they 
failed  of  success  in  this  particular,  it  proceeded  less  from  any 
exorbitant  power  of  tiie  crown,  than  from  the  licentious 
spirit  of  the  aristocracy,  and  perliaps  from  the  rudu  educa- 
tion of  the  age,  and  their  own  ignorance  uf  the  advaiftages 
resulting  from  a  regular  administration  of  justice. 

When  the  Duke  of  ^'ork,  the  Ivirls  of  Salisburv  and 
Wanvick,  fled  tlie  kingdom  upon  the  desertion  of'  their 
troops,  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Coventry  in  14G0, 
by  which  they  were  all  atuiinted.  This  parliament  seems 
to  have  been  very  irregularly  constituted,  and  scarcely 
descries  the  name :  insomucli,  that  an  act  passed  in  it, 
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"  that  all  such  knight.s  of  any  county  as  wore  returned  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  letters,  without  any  otln^r  election, 
should  be  valid,  and  that  no  sherift' should,  for  returning 
them,  incur  the  penalty  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV."" 
All  the  acts  of  that  parliament  were  afterwards  reversed  ; 
"  because  it  was  unlawfully  summoned,  and  the  knights 
and  barons  not  duly  chosen."" 

Tlie  parliaments  in  this  reign,  instead  of  relaxing  their  i 
vigilance  against  the  usurpations  of  the  court  of  Home, .' 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  former  sUitutes  enacted  for  that ' 
purpose.     The  Commons   petitioned   that  no  fiireigner  > 
should  be  capable  of  any  church  iireferment,  and  that  the 
patron  might  be  allowed  to  present  anew  upon  the  non- 
residence  of  any  incumbent.*     Hut  the  king  eluded  these 
petitions.     Pope  Martin  wrote  him  a  severe  letter  against  j 
the  statute  of  provisors  ;  which  he  calls  an  abominable  law, 
that  would  infallibly  damn  every  one  who  observed  it.>  ^^ 
Tlie  Cardinal  of  Winchester  was  legate  ;  and  as  he  was  ( 
also  a  kind  of  prime  minister,  and  immensely  rich  from  the  > 
profits  of  his  clerical  dignities,  the  parliament  became  v 
jealous  lest  he  should  extend  the  papal  power ;  and  tliev 
protested  that  the  c;u-dinal  should  absent  himself  in  all 
affairs  and  councils  of  the  king,  whenever  the  Pope  or  see 
of  Home  was  touched  upon." 

Permission  was  given  by  parliament  to  export  com  when 
it  was  at  low  prices  ;  wheat  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
a  quarter,  money  of  that  age  ;  barley  at  three  shillings  and 
four  pence.'  It  appears  from  these  jirices,  that  corn  still 
remained  at  near  half  its  present  value ;  though  other 
commodities  were  much  cheaper.  The  inland  commerce  of 
corn  was  also  ouened  in  the  eighteenth  of  the  king  by 
allowing  any  collector  of  the  customs  to  grant  a  licence  for  ; 
carrying  it  from  one  country  to  another.''  The  same  year  t 
a  kind  of  navigation  act  was  proposed  with  regard  to  all  j 
places  within  the  Streights  ;  but  the  king  rejected  it.i^  I 

Tlie  first  instance  of  debt  contracted  upon  parliamentary  i 
security,  occurs  in  this  reign.''    The  commencement  of  this  ■; 
pernicious  practice  deserves  to  be  noted ;  a  practice  the  4 
more  likely  to  become  pernicious  the  more  a  nation  ad- 
v.ances  in  opulence  and  credit,    llie  ruinous  efl'ects  of  it 
are  now  become  apparent,  and  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation. 


CHAP.  XXII. 
EDWARD  IV. 

f  Touton — Ilenry  escapes  into  Scotlaml— A  parliament — I5a(tle  ol 
Ain — Ilenry  taken  prisoner,  and  cunHned  in  the  lower — Kiue's 
,th  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray— Wiirwirk  ilisgtisled—Alliance 
undy — Insurrection  in  >  orksliire — Baltlu  of  Jlanburv  — 
1(1  (Mar. me  banished— Warn ick  ami  Clarence  return.- l-Vd- 
-rll.-l      M.nrvVI.  restored— Edwaril  I V.  returns— liatlle 

I  I  I ■  :  "  .("rwick— Ilatlle  nt  Tewkesbury,  and  inuidfr  of 

M      li     'I-   .1  Henry  VI. -Invasion  of  Franco— Pence  of 
.1  '  ...rutiou  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence — Death  and 


Young  Edward,  now  in  his  twentieth 
year,  was  of  a  temper  well  fitted  to  make  his  '  ' 
way  through  such  a  scene  of  w;u-,  havoc,  and  devastation, 
as  must  conduct  him  to  the  full  pos,session  of  that  crown, 
which  he  claimed  from  hereditary  right,  but  which  he  had 
assumed  from  the  tumultuary  election  alone  of  his  own 
party.  He  was  bold,  active,  enterprising;  and  his  hard- 
ness of  heart  and  severity  of  character  rendereil  him  im- 
pregnable to  all  those  movements  of  compassion  which 
might  relax  his  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most 
bloody  revenges  ujion  his  enemies.  The  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  gave  symptoms  of  his  sanguinary  dis- 
position. A  tradesman  of  London,  who  kepi  shop  at  the 
sign  of  the  Crown,  having  said  that  he  would  make  lus  .son 
heir  to  the  Crown ;  this  harmless  pleasantry  was  interpreted 
to  be  spoken  in  derision  of  Edwaiil's  assumed  title;  and 
he  was  condemned  and  executed  for  the  offence."  Such 
an  act  of  tyranny  was  a  ))roper  prelude  to  the  events  which 
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fiiiueil.  Tlu'  sciiHoUl,  as  well  as  the  tidil,  incessantly 
stream,  d  with  the  noblest  I)I<k)i1  of  Kri};laml,  spilt  in  tlie 
.|uaiTel  bftwegii  the  two  contoiiilin!;  families,  whose  aiii- 
incsitv  was  now  t.ec  oine  ini|il,i(al>le.  'J'he  |ieuple,  iliviilid 
m  their  affections,  look  (lill'ereiit  syniljols  of  iiarlv  :  the 
(•artisans  of  the  hmise  of  ]^ine:ister  ehosf  the  red  rose  as 
thirr  mark  of  ilistinetion  ;  tliose  of  York  were  denonii- 
lialed  from  the  white;  and  the  civil  wars  were  thus  known, 
liver  r.nrope,  bv  the  name  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
roses. 

Tlie  licence,  in  which  Queen  Marpiret  had  been  oblised 
to  indulge  her  troops,  infused  great  ten-or  and  aversion 
iiitii  (he  city  of  London,  and  all  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kmirdom ;  "and  as  she  tliere  ex|ieete(l  an  obstniate  resist- 
ance, she  had  pnidently  retired  northwards  among  her 
own  partisans.  The  same  licence,  joined  to  the  zeal  of 
faction,  soon  brought  great  multitudes  to  her  standard ; 
;ind  she  was  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  assemble  an  army, 
sixty  thousand  strong,  in  Yorkshire.  The  king  and  the 
Karl  of  Warwick  hastened,  with  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  to  check  her  progress  ;  and  when  tliey  reached 
Pomfret,  they  despatched  a  body  of  troops,  linder  the 
conmiand  of  Lord  Fitzwalter,  to'  secure  the  passage  of 
Kerrvhridge  over  the  river  Ayre,  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  enemy.  Fitzwalter  took  possession  of  the  post 
assigned  him ;  but  was  not  able  to  maintain  it  against 
Loid  Cliflbrd,  who  attacked  him  with  superior  numbers. 
Tlic  Yorkists  were  chased  back  with  great  slaughter ;  and 
lord  I'ltzwaller  himself  was  slain  in  the  action.''  The 
Larl  of  Warwick,  dreading  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
aster, at  a  time  when  a  decisive  action  was  e^■ery  hour  ex- 
pected, immediately  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  him, 
which  he  stabbed  before  the  whole  army  ;  and,  kissing  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  swore  that  he  was  determined  to  sliare 
die  fate  of  the  meanest  soldier."^  And,  to  show  the  greater 
security,  a  proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  issued, 
giving  to  every  one  full  liberty  to  retire ;  but  menacing  the 
severest  punishment  to  those  who  should  discover  any 
symptoms  of  cowardice  in  the  ensuing  battle.''  Lord 
Falconberg  was  sent  to  recover  the  post  which  had  been 
lost ;  he  passed  the  river  some  miles  above  Ferrybridge, 
and  fidling  unexpectedly  on  Lord  Cliflbrd,  revenged  the 
fiirnier  disaster  by  the  defeat  of  the  party  and  the  death 
of  their  leader.^ 
naiiie  of  Toulon.     The  hostile  anuies  met  at  Touton;  and  a 

■-■'Jill  01  Mirih.  fierce  and  bloody  battle  ensued.  While  the 
Y'orkists  were  advancing  to  the  charge,  there  happened  a 
ureat  fall  of  snow,  which,  driving  full  in  the  faces  of  their 
enemies,  blinded  them  ;  and  this  advantage  was  improved 
by  a  stratagem  of  Lord  Falconberg's.  Tliat  nobleman 
ordered  some  infantry  to  advance  before  the  line,  and, 
after  having  sent  a  volley  of  flight  arrows,  as  they  were 
called,  amidst  the  enemy,  immediately  to  retire.  The 
Lancastrians,  imaginin;;  that  they  were  gotten  witliin 
reach  of  the  opposite  army,  discharged  all  their  arrows, 
which  thus  fell  short  of  the  Y'orkists.'  After  the  quivers 
of  the  enemy  were  emptied,  Edvi'ard  advanced  his  line, 
and  did  execution  with  impunity,  on  the  dismayed  Lancas- 
trians :  the  bow,  however,  was  soon  laid  asfde,  and  the 
sword  decided  the  combat,  which  ended  in  a  total  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  Y'orkists.  Edward  issued  orders  to 
give  no  quarter.s  Tlic  routed  army  was  pursued  to  Tad- 
caster  with  great  bloodshed  and  confusion ;  and  above 
thirty-six  thousand  men  are  computed  to  have  fallen  in  the 
battle  and  pursuit  :'•  Among  these  were  the  liarl  of  West- 
moreland, and  his  brother  Sir  John  Nevil,  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  Lords  Dacres  and  Welles,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Trollop.'  Tlie  Earl  of  Devonsliire,  who  was  now 
engared  in  Henry's  party,  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  !',d- 
w^ard ;  and  was,  soon  after,  beheaded  by  martial  law  at 

1  ork.  His  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole,  erected  over  a  gate 
(if  that  city ;  and  the  head  of  Duke  Richard,  and  that 
"f  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  were  taken  down,  and  buried 
with  their  bodies.  Henry  and  Margaret  had  remained  at 
^ork,  during  the  action;' but  learning  the  defeat  of  then- 
army,  and  being  sensible  that  no  place  in  England  could 
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now  afford  them  slitller,  they  fled  with  grwt  precipitation 
into  Scotland.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  who,  though  he  had  married  Ivlward's  sister,  had 
taken  part  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  had  commanded  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Touton,  and  who  was  the  son  of  that  nobleman  killed 
in  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

Nolwitlistaiidiii:rthe  great  animosity  which  iT,nry  «K»pe« 
prevailed  between  thc!  kingdoms,  Scotland  into  ScotliuKi. 
Iiad  never  exerted  itself  with  vigour  to  take  advantage, 
either  of  the  wars  which  I'.ngland  carried  on  with  France, 
or  of  the  civil  commotions  which  arose  between  the  con- 
tending families.  James  L,  more  laudably  employed  in 
civilizing  his  subjects,  and  taming  them  to  the  salutary 
yoke  of  law  and  justice,  avoided  all  hostilities  with  foreign 
nations ;  and  though  he  seemed  interested  to  maiimiin  a 
balance  between  France  and  England,  he  gave  no  further 
assistance  to  the  former  kingdom,  in  its  greatest  distresses, 
than  permitting,  and,  perhaps,  encouraging,  his  subjects  to 
enlist  in  the  French  service.  After  the  murder  of  that 
excellent  prince,  the  minority  of  his  son  and  successor, 
James  II.,  and  the  distractions  incident  to  it,  retained  the 
Scots  in  the  same  state  of  neutrality ;  and  the  superiority, 
visibly  acquired  by  France,  rendered  it  then  unnecessary 
for  her  ally  to  interpose  in  her  defence.  Hut  when  the 
quarrel  commenced  between  the  houses  of  Y'ork  and  Lan- 
CiLster,  and  became  absolutely  incurable,  but  by  the  total 
extinction  of  one  party,  James,  who  had  now  risen  to 
man's  estate,  was  tempted  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  recover  those  places  which  the  English 
had  formerly  conquered  from  his  ancestors.  He  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Roxborough  in  1460,  and  had  provided 
himself  with  a  small  train  of  artillery  for  that  enterprise : 
but  his  cannon  were  so  ill  framed,  that  one  of  them  burst 
as  he  was  firing  it,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  His  son  and  successor  James  III.  was  also  a 
minor  on  his  accession  :  the  usual  distractions  ensued  in 
the  government :  the  Queen-dowager,  Anne  of  Gueldres, 
aspired  to  the  regency :  the  family  of  Douglas  opposed 
her  pretensions  :  and  Queen  Margaret,  when  she  fled  into 
Scotland,  found  there  a  people  little  less  divided  by  faction 
than  those  bj  whom  she  had  been  expelled,  lliough  she 
pleaded  the  connexions  between  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land and  the  house  of  Lancaster,  by  the  young  king's 
grandmother,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset;  she 
could  engage  the  Scottish  council  to  go  no  further  than  to 
ex])ress  their  good  wishes  in  her  favour :  but,  on  her  offer 
to  deliver  to  them  immediately  the  important  fortress  of 
Berwick,  and  to  contract  her  son  in  marriage  with  a  sister 
of  King  James,  she  found  a  better  reception ;  and  the 
Scots  promised  the  assistance  of  their  arms  to  reinstate  her 
family  u])on  the  throne.''  But  as  the  danger  from  diat 
quarter  seemed  not  very  urgent  to  Edward,  he  did  not 
pursue  the  fugitive  king  and  queen  into  their  retreat ;  but 
returned  to  London,  where  a  parliament  was  summoned 
for  settling  the  government. 

On  the  meeting  of  this  assembly,  Edward  4(h  Kov. 
found  the  good  eft'ects  of  his  vigorous  mea-  ■*  i>»rliMn«ni- 
sure  in  assuming  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  his  victory  at 
Touton,  by  which  he  had  secured  it :  the  parliament  no 
longer  hesitated  between  the  two  families,  or  proposed  any 
of  those  ambiguous  decisions  which  could  only  serve  to 
perpetuate  and  inflame  the  animosities  of  party.  They 
recognised  the  title  of  Edward,  by  hereditary  descent 
through  the  family  of  Mortimer ;  and  declared  that  he 
was  king  by  right,' from  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
also  the  same  lawful  title ;  and  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  crown  from  the  day  that  he  assumed  the  government, 
tendered  to  him  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people.'  They 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  usurpation  and  intrusion 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  particularly  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  otheryvise  called  Henry  IV.,  which,  they  said,  had 
been  attended  with  every  kind  of  disorder,  the  murder  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  oppression  of  the  subject.  They 
annulled  every  grant  which  had  passed  in  those  reigns ; 
tliey  reinstated  the  king  in  all  the  possessions  which  had 
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Wlongetl  to  the  crown  ;it  tlie  prttcndcd  deposition  of 
RiclimJ  II.,  and  lliouiili  tlu)  confirmed  judicial  deeds, 
and  the  decrees  of  inlcnor  courts  they  reversed  all  attain- 
ders passetl  many  rrelendcd  parliament;  particularly  the 
attainder  of  the  Far!  of  t'ainbnds?",  the  kinii's  •;randfnther ; 
jis  well  as  that  of  the  I'-arls  of  Salisbury  and  Gloucester, 
and  of  Lord  Lunilev,  who  had  been  forfeited  for  adherinj; 
to  Kichard  11."' 

Many  of  these  votes  were  the  result  of  the  usual  violence 
of  party  :  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  more  peace- 
able times,  repeided  them :  and  tlie  stiitutes  of  tlie  house 
of  Lancaster,  beins:  llie  dee<is  of  an  established  govern- 
ment, and  enacted  bv  princes  long  possessed  of  authority, 
have  always  been  held  as  valid  and  obligatory.  The  par- 
liament, however,  in  suhverting  such  deep  foundations, 
had  still  the  pretence  of  replacing  the  government  on  its 
ancient  and  natural  basis  :  but,  in  their  subsequent  mea- 
sures, they  were  more  guidcil  bv  revenge,  at  least  by  the 
views  of  convenience,  than  by  tlie  maxims  of  equity  and 
justice.  Tliey  pa.<sed  an  act  of  forfeiture  and  attainder 
against  Henrv  VL  and  Queen  Margaret,  and  their  infant 
son.  Prince  fcdvvard :  the  same  act  was  extended  to  the 
Dukesof  Somerset  and  Kxeter;  to  the  F'arls  of  Northum- 
berland, Devonshire.  I'embroke,  Wilts;  to  the  Viscount 
Beaumont ;  the  Lords  Roos,  Neville,  Clifford,  Welles, 
Dacre,  Gray  of  Rugemont,  Hungerford ;  to  Alexander 
liedic,  Nicholas  l„atiiner,  Edmond  Mountfort,  John 
Heron,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.!!  Tlie  par- 
liament vested  tlie  estates  of  all  these  attainted  persons  in 
tlie  crown  ;  though  their  sole  crime  was  the  adhering  to  a 
prince,  whom  e\ery  individual  of  the  parliament  had  long 
recognised,  and  whom  that  very  king  himself,  who  was 
now  seated  on  the  throne,  had  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
as  his  lawful  sovereign. 

The  necessity  of  supporting  the  government  established 
will  more  fullv  justify  some  otlier  acts  of  violence ;  though 
the  method  <if  conducting  them  may  still  appear  exceiv 
tionable.  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  son  Aubrey  de 
\'ere,  were  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  Margaret, 
were  tried  bv  martial  law  before  the  constable,  were  con- 
demned and  executed."  Sir  William  Tyrrel,  Sir  Thomas 
Tudenham,  and  Jolm  Montgomery,  were  convicted  in  the 
same  arbitrary  court,  were  executed,  and  their  estates  for- 
feited. Tliis  introduction  of  martial  law  into  civil  govern- 
ment was  a  high  strain  of  ])rerogative,  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  violence  of  the  times,  would  probably  have  appeared 
exceptionable  to  a  nation  so  jealous  of  their  liberties  as 
the  English  were  now  become. p  It  was  impossible  but 
such  a  great  and  sudden  revolution  must  leave  the  roots  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  subject,  which  would 
require  great  art,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  great  violence,  to  extir- 
pate them.  The  latter  was  more  suitable  to  the  genius  of 
the  nation  in  that  uncultivated  age. 

But  the  new  establishment  still  seemed  precarious  and 
uncertain  ;  not  only  from  the  domestic  discontents  of  the 
people,  but  from  the  efforts  of  foreign  powers.  Lewis,  the 
eleventh  of  the  name,  had  succeeded  to  his  father,  Charles, 
in  1460  ;  and  was  led  from  the  obvious  motives  of  national 
interest,  to  feed  the  flames  of  civil  discord  among  such 
dangerous  neighbours,  by  giving  support  to  the  weaker 
party.  But  the  intriguing  and  politic  genius  of  this  prince 
was  here  chctked  by  itself:  having  attempted  to  subdue 
the  independent  spirit  of  his  own  vassals,  he  had  excited 
siich  an  opposition  at  home,  ;i.s  prevented  him  from  making 
all  the  a(hantage  which  the  opportunity  afforded,  of  the 
dissensions  among  the  English.  He  sent,  however,  a 
small  botly  to  Henry's  assistance  under  \'arenne,  seneschal 
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of  Normandy,'!  who  landed  in  Northumber- 
land, and  got  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Aim  wic  ;  but  as  the  iiuh  f^iiigable  Margaret  went  in  person 
to  France,  where  she  sohcitccl  l.iigirsupplies.and  promised 
Lewis  to  deliver  up  Calais  if  hei  lainily  should  by  his 
means  be  restored  to  the  tliroiie  of  EngUmd,  he  was  in- 
duced to  send  along  with  her  a  body  of  2000 
men  at  arms,  which  eiiable<l  her  to  take  the 
field,  and  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  lliough  re- 
inforced by  a  numerous  train  of  adventurers  from  Scotland, 
and  by  many  partisans  of  the  family  of  Lancaster;  she 
received  a  check  at  Hedglcy-more  from  Lord  03,1^  •  •. 
Moniacute,  or   Moiitagxie,  brother   to   the  *"" " 

Earl  of  Warwick,  anil  warden  of  the  east  marclies  between 
Scotland  and  F'ngland.  Montague  was  so  encouraged 
with  this  success,  that,  while  a  numerous  reinforcement 
was  on  their  march  to  join  him  by  orders  from  Edward,  he 
yet  ventured,  with  his  own  troops  alone,  to  ]\M\e  of 
attack  the  Lancastrians  at  Hexham  ;  and  he  iie\hani. 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  tliem.  '*"'  *'^^- 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  I»rds  lloos  and  Ilungerford, 
were  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  immediately  beheaded  by 
martial  law  at  Hexham.  Summary  justice  v%'as  in  liKe 
manner  executed  at  Newcastle  on  Sir  Humphrey  Nevil, 
and  several  other  gentlemen.  All  those  who  were  spared 
in  the  field  suffered  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  the  utter  exter- 
mination of  their  adversaries  was  now  become  tlie  iilain 
object  of  the  York  party ;  a  conduct  which  received  but 
too  plausible  an  apology  from  the  preceding  practice  of  the 
Lancastrians. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family  after  this  defeat, 
was  singular.  Margaret,  (lying  witli  her  son  into  a  forest, 
where  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  herself,  was  beset,  dur- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  night,  by  robbers,  who,  either  ig- 
norant or  regardless  of  her  quality,  despoiled  her  of  her 
rings  and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nity. The  partition  of  this  rich  booty  raised  a  quarrel 
among  mem  ;  and  while  their  attention  was  thus  engaged, 
she  took  the  opix)rtunitv  of  making  her  escape  with  her 
son  into  the  thicKest  of  the  forest,  where  she  wandered  for 
some  time,  overspent  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  sunk 
with  terror  and  affliction.  While  in  tliis  wretched  condition, 
she  saw  a  robber  api)roach  with  his  naked  sword  ;  and 
finding  that  she  had  no  means  of  escape,  she  suddenly 
embraced  the  resolution  of  trusting  entirelv  for  protection 
to  his  faith  and  generosity.  She  advanced  towards  him; 
and  presenting  to  him  the'young  prince,  called  out  to  him. 
Here,  mi/  friemi,  I  commit  to  your  cure  the  stijily  of  uour 
king's  Sim.  The  man,  whose  humanity  and  generous 
spirit  had  been  obscured,  not  entirely  lost,  by  his  vicious 
course  of  life,  was  struck  witn  the  singularity  of  the  evenL 
was  charmed  with  tlie  cotifidence  reposed  in  him;  ana 
vowed  not  only  to  abstain  from  all  injury  against  the 
princess,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  her  service.' 
m  his  means  she  dwelt  some  time  concealed  in  the  forest, 
arid  was  at  last  conducted  to  the  sea-coast,  whence  she 
made  her  escape  into  Flanders.  She  passed  Oience  into 
lier  father's  court,  where  she  lived  several  years  in  privacy 
and  retirement.  Her  husband  was  not  so  fortunate  or  so 
dexterous  111  finding  the  means  of  escape.  Some  of  his 
friends  took  him  under  tlieir  protection,  and  conveyed 
him  into  Lancashire:  where  he  remained  concealed  during  a- 
twelveniontli ;  but  he  was  at  last  detected,  delivered  up  to, 
FMward,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.'  The  safety  of  his  per-* 
son  was  less  owing  to  the  generosity  of  his  enemies,  than 
to  die  contempt  which  they  had  entertained  of  his  courage 
and  his  understanding. 
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The  iin(>risonnicm  of  Ilcnry,  (lie  expulsion  of  Mar- 
garet, the  execution  and  confiscation  of  all  the  most 
eminent  Lancastrians,  seemed  to  give  full  security  to 
Kdward's  Kovcrnincnt ;  whose  title  by  blood  being  now 
recognised  by  piurliament,  and  universally  submitted  to 
liv  the  people,  w;ls  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  ini- 
jteached  bv  any  antagonist.  In  this  prosperous  situation, 
the  king  delivere<l  liimself  un  without  control,  to  those 
pleasures  which  his  vouth,  liis  high  fortune,  and  his 
natural  temper  invited  him  to  enjoy  ;  and  the  cares  of 
rovaltv  were  less  attended  to,  than  the  dissipation  of 
anuisement  or  the  alluj^ments  of  pa-ssion.  The  cruel  and 
unrelenting  spirit  of  Edward,  though  inured  to  the  fero- 
city of  civil  wars,  was,  at  the  same  time,  extremely  de- 
voted to  the  softer  passions,  which,  without  mitig;iting 
his  severe  tem|ier,  maintainecl  a  great  influence  over  him, 
and  shared  his  attachment  with  the  pursuits  of  ambition 
and  the  thirst  of  military  glory.  During  the  present  in- 
ten-al  of  [leace,  he  lived  in  the  most  familiar  and  sociable 
manner  with  his  subjects,"  particularly  with  the  Lon- 
doners ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  as  well  a-s  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  address,  which,  even  unassisted  by  his  royal 
dignity,  would  have  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  fair, 
facilitated  all  his  applications  for  their  fiivour.  Tliis  ea.sy 
and  pleasurable  course  of  life  augmented  every  day  his 
popularity  amons  all  ranks  of  men  :  he  was  the  peculiar 
favourite  of  the  younff  and  cay  of  both  sexes.  The  dis- 
position of  the  En<;lish,  little  addicted  to  jealousy,  kept 
them  from  taking  umbnige  at  these  liberties :  and  his  in- 
dulgence in  amusements,  while  it  gr^itificd  his  inclination, 
was  dius  become,  without  design,  a  means  of  supporting 
and  securing  his  government.  IBut  as  it  is  difficult  to 
confine  the  ruling  passion  witliin  strict  rules  of  prudence, 
the  amorous  temper  of  Edward  led  him  into  a  snare, 
which  proved  fatal  to  liis  repose  and  to  the  stability  of 
his  throne. 

j.|^  .^  Jaqueline  of  Luxembourg,   Duchess  of 

»ilif  ihT'iTi'y '  Bedford,  had,  after  her  husband's  death,  so 
Eliiibeth  Gray,  far  sacrificed  her  ambition  to  love,  that  she 
espoused,  in  second  marriage,  Sir  Richard  Woodeville,  a 
prirate  gentleman,  to  whom  she  bore  several  children ; 
and  among  the  rest  Elizabeth,  who  was  remarkable  for 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  person,  as  well  as  for  other 
amiable  accomplishments.  Tliis  young  lady  had  married 
Sir  John  Grav  of  Groby,  by  whom  she  had  children ;  and 
her  husband  being  slain  inthe  second  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Lancaster,  and  his  estate  being  for 
that  reason  confiscated,  his  widow  retired  to  live  with  her 
father,  at  his  seat  of  Grafton  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
kirs  came  accidentally  to  the  house  after  a  huntius  partv, 
in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford ;  and 
as  the  occasion  seemed  favourable  for  obtaining  some 
grace  from  this  gallant  monarch,  the  young  widow  flung 
herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  many  tears,  entreated  him  to 
lake  pity  on  her  imjioverished  and  distressed  children. 
The  sight  of  so  much  beauty  in  affliction  strongly  affected 
the  amorous  Edward  ;  love  stole  insensibly  into  his  heart 
under  the  guise  of  compassion ;  and  her  sorrow,  so  be- 
coming a  virtuous  matron,  made  his  esteem  and  regard 
ouickly  correspond  to  his  affection.  He  raised  her  from 
the  ground  with  assurances  of  favour;  he  found  his 
passion  increase  every  moment  by  the  conversation  of  the 
amiable  object ;  and  he  was  sooii  reduced,  in  his  turn,  to 
the  posmre  and  stvle  of  a  supplicant  at  the  feet  of  Eliza- 
beth. But  the  ladv,  either  averse  to  dishonourable  love, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  perceiving  tliat  the  impression 
which  she  had  made  was  so  deep  as  to  give  her  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  highest  elevation,  obstinately  refused  to 
sratify  his  passion;  and  all  the  endearments,' caresses,  and 
importunities  of  the  young  and  amiable  Edward,  proved 
fruitless  against  her'  rigid  and  inflexible  virtue.  His 
passion,  irritated  by  opposition,  and  increased  by  his 
veneration  for  such  honourable  sentiments,  carried  him, 
.It  last,  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason ;  and  he  offered  to 
share  his  throne,  as  well  as  his  heart,  with  the  woman, 
whose  beauty  of  person  and  dignitv  of  character  seemed 
so  well  to  entitle  her  to  both.    Tlie  marriage  was  pri- 
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vately  celebrated  at  Grafton."  The  secret  was  carefiilly 
ke|)t  for  some  time  :  no  one  suspe<ted,  that  so  lilxTtiiie  a 
prince  could  sacrifice  so  much  to  a  romantic  passion :  and 
there  were,  in  particular,  strong  reasons,  which  at  that 
time  rendered  this  step,  to  the  highest  degree,  dangerous 
and  imjirudciit. 

The  king,  desirous  to  secure  his  throne,  as  well  bv  the 
prospect  of  issue,  as  by  foreign  alliances,  had,  a  little 
before,  determined  to  make  application  to  some  neigh- 
bouring princess ;  and  he  had  cast  his  eye  on  Bona  of 
Savoy,  sister  to  the  Queen  of  France,  who,  he  hoped, 
would,  by  her  marriage,  insure  him  the  friendship  of 
that  power,  which  was  alone  both  able  and  inclined  to 
give  support  and  assistance  to  his  rival.  To  render  die 
negociation  more  successful,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had 
been  despatched  to  Paris,  where  tlie  princess  then  resided ; 
he  had  demanded  Bona  in  marriage  for  Uie  king ;  his 
proposals  had  been  accepted  ;  the  treaty  was  fully  con- 
cluded ;  and  nothing  remained  but  the  ratification  of  tJie 
terms  agreed  on,  and  the  bringing  over  the  jirincess  to 
England."  But  when  the  secret  of  Edward  s  marriage 
broke  out,  the  haughty  Earl,  deeming  himself  affronted, 
both  by  being  employed  in  this  fruitless  negociation,  and 
by  being  kept  a  stranger  to  the  king's  intentions,  who  had 
owed  every  thing  to  his  friendship,  immediately  returned 
to  England,  inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation.  Tlie 
influence  of  passion,  over  so  young  a  man  as  Edward, 
might  have  ser\ed  as  an  excuse  for  his  imprudent  con- 
duct, had  he  deigned  to  acknow!ed«re  his  error,  or  had 
pleaded  his  weakness  as  an  apology :  but  his  Warwick  du- 
faulty  shame  or  pride  prevented  him  from  giistnl. 
so  much  as  mentioning  the  matter  to  Warwick :  and  that 
nobleman  was  allowed  to  depart  the  court,  full  of  the  same 
ill-humour  and  discontent  which  he  brought  to  it. 

Every  incident  now  tended  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  this  powerful 
subject.  The  queen,  who  lost  not  iier  influence  by  mar- 
riage, was  equally  solicitous  to  draw  every  grace  and 
favour  to  her  own  friends  and  kindred,  ana  to  exclude 
those  of  the  earl,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  mortal  enemv. 
Iler  father  was  created  Earl  of  Rivers:  he  was  made 
treasurer  in  the  room  of  Lord  Mountjoy : '  he  ^vas  in- 
vested in  the  office  of  constable  for  life;  and  his  son 
received  the  survivance  of  that  high  dignity.?  The  same 
voung  nobleman  was  married  to  the  only  daughter  of 
Lord  Scales,  enjoyed  the  great  estate  of  that  family,  and 
had  the  title  of  Scales  conferred  upon  him.  Catherine,  the 
queen's  sister,  was  married  to  the  young  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  a  ward  of  the  crown  : '  Mary,  anodier 
of  her  sisters,  espoused  William  Herbert,  created  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  :  Anne,  a  third  sister,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  the  son  and  heir  of  Grey,  Lord  Ruthvn,  created  Earl 
of  Kent.'  The  daughter  and  heir  of  the  t)uke  of  Exeter, 
who  was  also  the  king's  niece,  was  contracted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Gray,  one  of  tlie  queen's  sons  by  her  former  hus- 
band ;  and  as  Lord  Montague  was  treating  of  a  marriage 
betweeu  his  son  and  this  lady,  the  preference  given  to 
young  Gray  was  deemed  an  injury  and  aff"rout  to  the  whole 
family  of  Nevil. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  could  not  suff"er  with  patience 
tlie  least  diminution  of  that  credit  which  he  had  long 
enjoyed,  and  which,  he  tliought,  he  had  merited  by  such 
import-ant  services.  Though  he  had  received  so  many 
grants  from  the  crown,  that  the  revenue  arising  from  them 
amounted,  besides  his  patrimonial  estate,  to  80,000 
crowns  a  year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Philip  de 
C'omines;''  his  ambitious  spirit  was  still  dissatisfied,  sc 
long  as  he  saw  others  surpass  him  in  authority  and  in- 
fluence with  the  king.":  Edward,  also,  jealous  of  that 
power  which  had  supported  him,  and  which  he  himself 
liad  contributed  still  higher  to  exalt,  was  well  pleased  to 
raise  up  rivals  in  credit  to  the  E;u-|  of  Warwick  ;  and  he 
justified,  by  this  political  view,  his  extreme  partiality  to 
the  queen's  kindred.  But  the  iiobilitv  of  England,  envy- 
ing the  sudden  growth  of  the  Woodevilles,"!  were  more 
inclined  to  take  part  with  Warwick's  discontent,  to  whose 
grandeur  thev  were  already  accustomed,  and  who  had 
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lecoitciletl  tliem  to  liis  superiority  by  liis  cr-'cious  aiid 
popular  m;iiiners.  And  ;is  Edward  obtainetl  trom  parlia- 
ment a  general  resumption  of  all  grants  which  he  had 
made  since  his  accession,  and  whicli  had  extremely  im- 
|>overisluHl  the  crown ; '  this  act,  though  it  passed  with 
some  exceptions,  particularly  one  in  favour  of  the  E;irl  of 
'  Wanvick,  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  nobilitv,  and  dis- 
gusted many,  even  zealous  partisans  of  the  family  of  York. 

Hut  the  most  considerable  associate  that  Wanvick 
acquired  to  his  party,  was  tleorge,  Duke  of  Clai-ence,  the 
king's  second  brother.  This  prince  deemed  himself  no 
less  injured  than  the  other  grandees,  by  the  uncontrolled 
influence  of  the  iineon  and  her  relations ;  and  as  his  for- 
tunes were  still  left  on  a  precarious  footing,  while  theirs 
were  fully  established,  tliis  neglect,  joined  to  his  unquiet 
and  restless  spirit,  inclined  him  to  give  countenance  to  all 
the  malcontents.'  The  favour.ible  opportunity  of  gaining 
him  \vas  espied  bv  tlie  K;u-1  of  Warwick,  who  offered  him 
in  marriage  his  eldest  daimhter,  and  coheir  of  his  immense 
fortunes ;  a  settlem-.nt  which,  as  it  was  superior  to  any 
that  the  king  himself  could  confer  upon  him,  immediately 
attached  him  to  the  parly  of  the  earl.?  'llius  an  extensive 
and  dangerous  combination  was  insensibly  formed  against 
Edwaid  and  his  ministry.  Though  the  immediate  object 
of  the  malcontents  was  not  to  overturn  the  throne,  it  was 
difficult  to  foresee  the  extremities  to  which  they  might  be 
carried :  and  as  opposition  to  government  was  usually,  in 
tliose  ages,  prosecuted  by  force  of  amis,  civil  convulsions 
and  disorders  were  likely  to  be  soon  the  result  of  these 
intrigues  and  coiifederao'ies. 

Alliance  with  ^\  hile  this  cloud  was  gatherinsr  at  home, 
the  Duke  oi  Edward  carried  his  views  abroad,  and  en- 
liurguiiii)-.  deavourcd  to  secure  himself  against  his  fac- 
tious nobility  by  entering  into  foreign  alliances.  The  dark 
and  dajigerous  ambition  of  Lewis  XI.  the  more  it  was 
known,  the  greater  alarm  it  excited  among  his  neighbours 
and  viissals ;  and  as  it  was  supported  bv  great  abilities, 
and  unrestrained  by  any  i)rinciple  of  fliiOi  or  humanity, 
they  found  no  security  to  themselves  but  by  a  jealous 
combination  against  him.  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  now  dead  :  his  rich  and  extensive  dominions  were 
devolved  to  Charles,  his  only  son,  whose  martial  disposi- 
tion acquired  him  the  surname  of  BuM,  and  whose  am- 
bition, more  outrageous  than  that  of  Lewis,  but  seconded 
by  less  power  and  nolicy,  was  regarded  with  a  more  favour- 
able eve  by  tlie  otiier  potentates  of  Europe.  The  ojiposi- 
tion  of  interests,  and  still  more  a  natural  antipathy  of  cha- 
racter, produced  a  declared  animosity  between  these  bad 
jirinces  ;  and  Edward  was  thus  secure  of  the  sincere  at- 
tachment of  either  of  them,  for  whom  he  should  choose  to 
declare  himself.  The  Duke  of  Hurgundy  being  descended 
by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  was  naturally  inclined  to  favour  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster -fi  but  tliis  consideration  was  easily  overbalanced  by 
political  motives ;  and  Charles,  perceiving  the  interests  of 
that  house  to  be  extremely  decayed  in  England,  sent  over 
his  natural  brother,  commonly  called  the  Bastard  of  Bur- 
eundy,  to  carry  in  his  name  proposals  of  marriage  to 
Mar^ret,  the  king's  sister.  The  alliance  of  Burgundy 
was  more  popular  among  the  English  than  that  of  I'rance ; 
tlic  commercial  interests  of  the  two  nations  invited  the 
princes  to  a  close  union  ;  their  common  jealousy  of  I^wis 
was  a  natural  cement  between  them  ;  and  lylwai-d,  pleased 

A  D  urn  ^*''''  s'l'S""'''™'"?  himself  by  so  potent  a 
confederate,  soon  concluded  the  alliance,  and 
bestowed  his  sister  upon  Charles.'  A  league  which  Ed- 
ward at  the  same  time  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, seemed  both  to  increase  his  security,  and  to  open  to 
him  the  prospect  of  rivalling  his  predecessors  in  those 
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alinmt  all  the  historians,  even  Cofnines, 
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foreign  conquests,  which,  however  short-lived  and  unprolit- 
ablc,  had  rendered  their  reigns  so  popular  and  illusti'ious.'' 

But  whatever  ambitious  scliemes  tlie  king 
might  have  built  on  these  alliances,  they  '^■"■"'^■ 
were  soon  frustrated  by  intestine  commotions,  which  en- 
grossed all  his  attention.  These  disorders  probably  arose 
not  immediately  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, but  from  accident  aided  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  age,  by  the  general  humour  of  discontent  which  tliat 
popular  nobleman  had  instilled  into  the  nation,  and  per- 
haps by  some  remains  of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster. The  hospitiil  of  St.  Leonard's  near  insurreciion  in 
York  had  received,  from  an  ancient  grant  of  Voi-ksiuic. 
King  Athelstane,  a  right  of  levying  a  thrave  of  corn  upon 
every  plough-land  in  the  county ;  and  as  these  charitable 
establishments  are  liable  to  abuse,  the  country  people  com- 
plained that  the  revenue  of  the  hospital  was  no  longer 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  nut  was  secreted  by 
the  managers,  and  employed  to  their  private  purposes. 
After  long  repining  at  tlie  conlribution,  they  refused  pay- 
ment. Ecclesiastical  and  civil  censures  were  issued 
against  them  :  their  goods  were  distrained,  and  their  per- 
sons thrown  into  jail :  till,  as  their  ill-humour  daily  in- 
creased, they  rose  in  arms ;  fell  upon  the  oHiccrs  of  the 
hospital,  whom  they  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  proceeded  in 
a  body,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  to  the  gates  of  York.  Lord 
IMontague,  who  commaiuled  111  tliose  parts,  opposed  him- 
self to  their  progress ;  and  having  been  so  fortunate  in  a 
skirmish  as  to  seize  Uobert  lluUlerne  their  leader,  he  or- 
dered him  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution,  accordinj' 
to  the  pracuce  of  the  times.  The  rebels,  however,  still 
continued  in  arms ;  and  being  soon  headed  by  men  of  < 
greater  distinction.  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  son  of  Lord  Lati- 
mer, and  Sir  John  Coniers,  they  advanced  southwards,  and  , 
began  to  apiiear  formidable  to  government.  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  received  that  title  on  the  for- 
feiture of  Jasper  Tudor,  was  ordered  by  ]:^dward  to  march 
against  them  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Welchmen ;  and  he  . 
was  joined  by  five  thousand  archers  under  the  command  1 
of  Stafford,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  succeeded  in  that 
title  to  the  family  of  Courtney,  which  had  also  been  at- 
tainted. But  a  trivial  ditierence  about  quarters  having- 
begotten  an  animosity  between  these  two  noblemen,  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire  retired  with  his  archers,  and  left  Pem- 
bro>e  alone  to  encounter  the  rebels.  The  UMle  of  lian- 
two  armies  approached  each  other  near  Ban-  ^"'i'' 

bury  ;  and  Pembroke,  having  prevailed  in  a  skirmish,  and 
having  taken  Sir  Henry  Nevil  prisoner,  ordered  him  im- 
mediately to  be  put  to  death,  witliout  any  form  of  process. 
This  execution  enraged  witliout  terrifying  the  rebels  :  tliey 
attacked  the  Welch  army,  routed  them,  put  ^^^j^  ,^| 
them  to  the  s'vord  without  mercy ;  and  having 
seized  Pembroke,  they  took  immediate  revenge  upon  him 
fur  the  death  of  their  leader.  The  king,  imputing  this 
misfortune  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  deserted 
Pembroke,  ordered  him  to  be  executed  in  a  like  summary 
manner.  But  these  speedy  executions,  or  rather  open 
murders,  did  not  stop  there :  the  northern  rebels,  sending 
a  party  to  (irafton,  seized  the  Earl  of  Rivers  and  his  son 
Jolm  ;  men  who  had  become  obnoxious  by  their  near  re- 
lation to  the  king,  and  his  partiality  towards  them :  and 
they  were  immediately  executed  by  orders  from  Sir  Johl| 
Coniers.' 

Tliere  is  no  part  of  English  history  since  the  CoiH 
quest  so  obscure,  so  uncerlain,  so  little  authentic  or  con" 
sisteni,  as  that  of  the  wars  between  the  two  Hoses :  hisKV; 
rians  differ  about  many  material  circumstances :  somf 
events  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  which  they  alnaofl^ 
all  agree,  are  incredible  and  contradicted  by  records  Sf 
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iinil  il  is  reinorkiililp,  tliat  tliU  prufuund  darknp<is  falls 
iipiiii    us  jiisl  oil   (tie  eve  of  the  resloralioii  of  iclter!, 
411(1  when  the  art  of  printing  was  alrrady  known  in  Ku- 
nipe.     All  we  ran  <lisiiiii.iiish  with  tertainly  through  the 
rlwp  cloud  which  covers  that  period,  is  a  scene  of  horror 
and  bloodshed,  siivaiie  manners,  arbitrary  executions,  and 
tre-acheioiis,  dishonourable  conduct  in  all  parties.    There 
is  no  possibility,  for  instance,  of  accountin-;  for  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the   Karl  of  Warwick  at  this  time.     It 
is  lun'oed  that  he  resided,  toirether  with  Ins  son-in-law  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  in  his  iiovCrnment  of  Calais,  durine 
the  commencement  of  this  rebellion  ;  and  that  his  brother 
Montaeue  acted  with  viyour  aj.'uinst  the  northern  rebels. 
\Vc  may  thence  presume,  that  the  insurrection  had  not 
procee<led  from   the  secret   counsels  and  instiiration  of 
\Var%vick  ;  thoueh  tlie  murder  committed  by  the  rebels 
on  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  his  capital  enemy,  forms,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  violent  pie.sumplion  against  him.     lie  and 
Clarence  came  over  to   England,  ottered  their  service  to 
Ed«-ard,  were  received  without  any  suspicion,  were  in- 
trusted by  him  in  the  highest  commands,"  and  still  per- 
severed in  iheir  fidelity.    Soon  after,  we  find  the  retels 
quieted   and  dispersed  by  a  general  pardon  granted  bv 
E<lward  from  the  advice  of  the   t^arl  of  \Varwick :  but 
why  so  courageons  a  prince,  if  secure  of  \\  arwick's  tide- 
lity,  should  have  granted  a  general  pardon  to  men  who 
had  been   guilty  of  such  violent  and   personal  outrages 
against  him,  is  not  intelligible ;  nor  why  that  noljleman, 
if  unfaithful,  should  have  endeavoured  to  appease  a  re- 
bellion, of  which  he  was  able  to  make  such  advantages. 
But  It  ap|)ears  that,  after  this  insurrection,  there  was  an 
interval  of  yeace,  during  which  the  king  loaded  the  family 
of  Nevil  with  honours  and  favours  of  the  highest  nature  : 
he  made  Lord   Montague  a  marepiis  bv  the  same  name  : 
he  created  his  son  George,  IJuke  of  Bedford  :■>  he  pub- 
licly declared  his  intention  of  marrying  that  young  noble- 
man to  his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who,  as  he  had  yet 
no  sons,  was  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown  :  yet  we  find 
that  soon  afier,  being  invited  to  a  feast  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  a  younger  brother  of  Wanvick  and  Montague, 
he  entertaincil  a  sudden  suspicion  that  they  intended  to 
seize  his  person  or  to  murder  him :  and  he  abruptly  left 
the  entertainment.'' 
A  D  WO        Soon  after,  there  broke  out  another  rebe!- 
■    '     '  ■    lion,  which  is  as  unaccountable  as  all  the 
jireceding  events ;  chiefly  because  no  sufticient  reason  is 
assigned  for  it,  and  because,  so  far  as  it  appears,  the  fa- 
mily of  Nevil  had  no  hand  in  exciting  and  fomenting  it. 
It  arose  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  headed  by  Sir  Kobert 
Welles,  son  to  the  lord  of  that  name.    The  army  of  the 
rebels  amounted  to  30,000  men ;  but  Lord  Welles  him- 
self, far  from    giving  countenance  to  them,  fled  into  a 
sanctuari-,  in  order  to  secure  his  person  against  the  king's 
anger  or  suspicions.     He  was  allured  from  this  retreat  bv 
a  promise  of^  safety ;  and  was  soon  after,  notwithstanding 
this  a.ssurance,  beheaded  along  with  Sir  Thomas  Dvmoc, 
nth  March      -^  orders  from  Edward.i    The  king  fought 
"a  battle  with  the  rebels,  defeated  them,  took 
Sir  Uol)ert  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas  Launde  prisoners, 
and  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  beheaded. 

Edwarfl.  during  these  transactions,  had  entertained  so 
little  jealousy  of  the  E-arl  of  Wanvick  or  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, that  he  sent  them  with  commissions  of  array  to 
levy  forces  against  the  rebels  S  but  these  malcontents,  as 
soon  as  thev  lefl  the  court,  raised  trooiis  in  their  own 
name,  issued  declarations  against  the  government,  and 
complained  of  grievances,  oppressions,  and  bad  ministers. 
The  unexpected  defeat  of  \\  elles  disconcerted  all  their 
measures ;  and  tbev  retired  northwards  into  Lancashire, 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  bv  Lord  Stanley,  who 
had  married  the   Earl  of  Warwick's  sister.     But  as  that 
Warwick  atid  nobleman  refused  all  concurrence  with  them, 
nij'ed"*  **     ^""^  '^  Lord  Montague  also  remained  quiet 
in  Yorkshire ;  they  yvere  obliged  to  disband 

rltlr  uillioul  tht  asi^tanrp  of  F.nElish  aiilhoi^.    W>  may  conjecture,  thai 
II  oi  IhesramtyoriiisrohaDsduiiDstliis  period  was  the  deslructinu 
;  ■  ents  which  en<iiied  so  soon  after :  copies  of  Ihe  more  recent  his- 
•■  beina  .vet  suflii  ienlly  dispersed,  these  histories  have  perished. 
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their  army,  and  to  (ly  into  Devonshire,  where  lliej  cm- 
barked  anti  made  saif  towards  Calais.' 

The  deputy-governor,  whom  Wanvick  liad  lefl  at  Ca- 
lais, was  one  \'aucler,  a  Csiscon,  who,  S(;eing  the  Eirl 
return  in  this  miserable  condition,  refused  him  admit- 
tance ;  and  wouM  not  so  much  as  permit  tlie  Duchess  of 
Clarence  to  land  ;  though  a  few  days  before  she  harl  been 
delivered  on  shi|)-l>oard  of  a  son,  and  w;is  at  that  time 
extremely  disordered  by  sickness.  With  ditticulty  he 
yvoiild  allow  a  few  flagons  of  wine  to  be  carried  to  the 
ship  for  the  use  of  the  ladies :  but  as  he  was  a  man  of 
sagacity,  and  well  acquainted  yvith  the  revolutions  lo 
which  England  was  subject,  he  secretly  apologized  to 
U  arwick  for  this  appearance  of  infidelity,  and  represented 
it  as  proceeding  entirely  from  zeal  for  his  service.  He 
said,  that  the  fortress  yvas  ill  supplied  with  provisions; 
that  he  could  not  depend  on  the  attachment  of^  the  garri- 
son ;  that  the  inhabitants,  who  lived  by  the  English  com- 
merce, would  certainly  declare  for  the  established  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  place  yvas  at  present  unable  to  resist  the 
power  of  England  on  the  one  liand,  and  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  on  the  other ;  and  that,  by  seeming  to  de- 
clare for  Edward,  he  viould  acquire  the  confidence  of  that 
prince,  and  still  keep  it  in  his  power,  yvhen  it  shouhl 
become  safe  and  prudent,  to  restore  Calais  to  its  ancient 
master.'  It  is  uncertain  yvhether  Warwick  yvas  satisfied 
yvith  this  apology,  or  suspected  a  double  infidelity  in 
\'aucler  ;  but  he  feigned  to  be  entirely  convinced  bv  him  ; 
and  having  seized  some  Flemish  vessels  which  he  found 
lyingofl'Calais,  he  immediately  made  sail  towards  France. 
The  King  of  Fmnce,  uneasy  at  the  close  conjunction 
between  Edyvard  and  the  Diike  of  Burgundy,  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  regard  the  unfortunate 
Warwick,"  with  whom  he  had  formerly  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence,  and  whom  he  hoped  still  to  make  his 
instrument  in  overturning  the  government  of  England, 
and  re-establishing  the  house  of  Lancaster.  No  animosity 
was  ever  greater  than  that  y\hich  had  long  prevailed  be- 
tween that  house  and  the  Earl  of  Wanvick.  His  father 
had  been  executed  bv  orders  from  Margaret :  he  himself 
had  twit^e  reduced  Henry  to  captivity,  had  banished  the 
queen,  had  put  to  death  all  their  most  zealous  partisans 
either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  had  occasioned 
innumerable  ills  to  that  unhappy  family.  For  this  reason, 
believing  that  such  inveterate  rancour  could  never  admit 
of  any  cordial  reconciliation,  he  had  not  mentioned  Henry's 
name,  yvhen  he  took  arms  against  Edyvard ;  and  he  rather 
endeavoured  to  prevail  by  means  of  his  own  adherents, 
tlian  revive  a  party  yvhich  he  sincerelv  hated.  But  his 
present  distresses  and  the  entreaties  o(  Lewis  made  him 
hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  Margaret  being 
sent  for  from  Angers,  yvhere  she  then  resided,  an  agreement 
was  from  common  interest  soon  concluded  between  tliem. 
It  y^as  stipulated,  that  Warwick  sliould  espouse  the  cause 
of  Henry,  and  endeavour  to  restore  him  to  liberty,  and  to 
re-establish  him  on  the  throne ;  that  the  administration  of 
the  government  during  the  minority  of  voung  Edward, 
Henry's  son,  should  be  intrusted  conjointly  to  the  Earl  of 
Wanvick  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  that  Prince  Edyrard 
should  marry  the  Lady  Anne,  second  daughter  of  that 
nobleman;  and  that  the  croyvn,  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
male  issue  in  that  prince,  should  descend  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  King  Edyvard  and  his 
posterity.  Never  was  confederacy,  on  all  sides,  less  na- 
tural, or  more  evidently  the  work  of  necessity  :  but  War- 
yvick  hoped,  that  all  former  passions  of  the  Lancastrians 
might  be  lost  in  present  political  vieyvs ;  and  that  at 
yvorst,  the  independent  power  of  his  family,  and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  yvould  suffice  to  give  him  security, 
and  enable  him  to  exact  the  full  performance  of  all  the 
conditions  agreed  on.  Tlie  marriage  of  Prince  Edward 
yvith  the  Lady  Anne  was  immediately  celebrated  in  France. 
Edward  foresaw  tliat  it  would  be  easy  to  dissolve  an 
alliance  composed  of  such  discordant  parts.    For  tlis 

^     _  ard  of  1000  pounds,  or  100 

ids  a  year  in  land. 'to  anv  that  would  seize  ihcni.  W  beoc«  we  may 
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pur)K>se,  he  sent  over  a  lady  of  great  sapicily  and  address, 
wlio  beionsjjd  to  the  traiii  of  the  Ducliess  of  Clarence, 
and  who,  under  colour  of  attendinj:  her  mistress,  was  em- 
jwwered  to  ncL'i'Ciate  with  llie  duke,  and  to  renew  the 
connexions  of  that  prince  with  his  own  family."  She  re- 
.presented  to  Clarence,  that  he  had  unw;irily,  to  his  own 
ruin,  become  the  instrument  of  ^Var^vick's  vengeance,  and 
had  thrown  himself  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  most  in-  • 
vetcrate  enemies  ;  that  tlie'mortal  injuries  which  the  one 
royal  fiimily  had  suffered  from  tlie  other,  were  now  past 
all  forgiveness,  and  no  niia"inary  union  of  interests  could 
ever  suffice  to  obliterate  them ;  tliat  even  if  Uie  leaders 
were  willing  to  forget  past  offences,  the  animosity  of  their 
adherents  would  prevent  a  sincere  coalition  of  parties,  and 
would,  in  spile  of  all  temporary  and  verbal  agreements, 
preserve  an  eternal  opposition  of  measures  between  them  ; 
and  that  a  prince  who  deserted  his  own  kindred,  and 
joined  the  murderers  of  his  father,  left  himself  sins;le, 
without  friends,  without  protection,  and  would  not,  when 
misfortunes  inevitably  fell  upon  him,  be  so  much  as  en- 
titled to  any  pity  or  regard  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Clarence  was  onlv  one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  seems 
to  have  possessed  but  a  slender  capacity ;  yet  could  he 
easily  see  the  force  of  these  reasons ;  and  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  forgneness  from  his  brother,  he  secretly  engaged, 
on  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  desert  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  abandon  the  Lanciistrian  party. 

During  this  negociation,  Warwick  was  secretly  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  of  the  same  nature  with  his  brother 
the  Marquis  of  iMontague,  who  was  entirely  trusted  by 
Edward ;  and  like  motives  produced  a  like  resolution  in 
that  nobleman.    The  marquis  also,  thathe  might  renderthe 

Iirojected blow  the moredeadlyand incurable,  resolved,  on 
us  side,  to  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  for  committing 
his  perlidy,  and  still  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  being  a 
zealous  adherent  to  the  house  of  York. 

After  these  mutual  snares  were  thus  carefully  laid,  the 
decision  of  the  quarrel  advanced  apace.  Lewis  prepared 
a  fleet  to  escort  the  Eurl  of  Warivick,  and  granted  him  a 
supply  of  men  and  money.*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  enraged  at  that  nobleman  for  his  seizure  of 
the  Flemish  vessels  before  Calais,  and  anxious  to  support 
the  reigning  family  in  England,  with  whom  his  own  interests 
were  now  connected,  fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  with  which 
he  guarded  the  Channel ;  and  he  incessantly  warned  his 
brother-in-law  of  the  imminent  perils  to  w-liich  he  was 
exposed.  But  Edward,  though  always  brave,  and  often 
active,  had  little  foresight  or  penetration.  He  was  not 
sensible  of  his  danger  :  he  made  no  suitable  preparations 
against  the  Earl  of  Warwick  :  s  he  even  said,  that  Uie  Duke 
might  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  guarding  the  seas,  and 
that  he  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  ^^  ar\vick  set 
foot  on  English  ground.^  A  vain  confidence  in  his  own 
prowess,  joined  to  the  immoderate  love  of  pleasure,  had 
made  him  incapable  of  all  sound  reason  and  reflection. 

ly.  "^^  event  soon  liap|)ened,  of  which  Ed- 

\v»r»^rk»i*i ■  ^vard  seemed  so  desirous.  A  storm  dis- 
cuencere-  persed  the  Flemish  navy,  and  left  the  sea 
open  to  \\'ar\vick.»  Thai  nobleman  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  setting  sail,  quickly  landed  at  Dart- 
moutn,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Earls  of  Oxford 
and  Pembroke,  and  a  small  body  of  troops ;  while  the 
king  was  in  the  north,  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insur- 
rection which  had  been  raised  by  Lord  Fitz-Hugh, 
brother-in-law  to  Warwick.  The  scene  which  ensues  re- 
sembles more  the  fiction  of  a  poem  or  romance  than  an 
event  in  true  history.  Tlie  prodigious  popularity  of  War- 
wick," the  zeal  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content with  which  many  were  infected,  and  the  general 
instability  of  the  English  nation,  occasioned  by  the  late 
frequent  revolutions,  drew  such  multitudes  to  his  standard, 
that  in  a  very  few  days  his  army  amounted  to  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  and  was  coutinuaMy  increasing.  Edward 
hastened  southwards  to  encounter  him ;  and  the  two 
armies  approached  each  other  near  Nottingham,  where  a 
ilccisive  action  was  every  hour  expected.  The  rapidity  of 
Warwick's  progress  had  incapacitated  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
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rence  from  executing  /lis  plan  of  treachery  ;  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montague  had  here  the  opportunity  of  striking  llie 
hrst  blow.  He  communicated  tlie  design  to  his  adherents, 
who  promised  him  their  concurrence :  tliey  look  to  arms 
in  the  night-time,  and  hastened  with  loud  acclamations  to 
Edward's  (juarters :  the  king  was  alarmed  at  the  noise, 
and  starting  from  bed,  heard  the  cry  of  war  usually 
employed  by  the  Lancastrian  party.  Lord  Hastings,  his 
chamberlain,  informed  him  of  the  danger,  and  urged  him 
to  make  his  escape  by  speedy  flight  from  an  army  where 
he  had  so  many  concealed  enemies,  and  where  few  seemed 
zealously  attached  to  liis  service.  He  had  just  time  to  get 
on  horseback,  and  to  hurry  with  a  small  retinue  to  Lynn 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  luckily  found  some  ships  ready,  on 
board  of  which  he  instantly  embarked."^  And  Edward  iv. 
after  this  manner,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  «xp«Ucd. 
no  longer  space  than  eleven  days  after  his  first  landing, 
was  left  entire  master  of  the  kingdom. 

But  Edward's  danger  did  not  end  with  his  embarkation. 
Tlie  Eastcrlings,  or  Hanse-Towns,  were  then  at  war  both 
with  France  and  England  ;  and  some  ships  of  these  peo- 
ple, hovering  on  the  E^nglish  coiist,  espied  the  king's  ves- 
sels, and  gave  chase  to  them  ;  nor  was  it  without  extreme 
difticulty  that  lie  made  his  escape  into  the  port  of  Alcmaer 
in  Holland.  He  had  fled  from  England  with  such  pre- 
cipitation, that  he  had  carried  nothing  of  value  along  with 
hini,  and  the  only  reward  which  he  could  bestow  on  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  that  brought  him  over,  was  a  robe 
lined  with  sables  ;  promising  him  an  ample  recompenceif 
fortune  should  ever  become  more  propitious  to  him.'' 

It  is  not  likely  that  Edward  could  be  very  fond  of  pre- 
senting himself  in  this  lamentable  plight  before  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy ;  and  that  having  so  suddenly,  after  his 
mighty  vaunts,  lost  all  footing  in  his  own  kingdom,  he 
could  be  insensible  to  the  ridicule  which  must  attend  him 
in  the  eyes  of  that  prince.  Tlie  duke,  on  his  part,  was  no 
less  eml)arrassed  how  he  should  receive  the  dethroned 
monarch.  As  he  had  ever  borne  a  greater  affection  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster  than  to  that  of  York,  nothing  but  po- 
litical views  had  engaged  him  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
the  latter;  and  he  foresaw,  that  probably  the  revolution  in 
England  would  now  turn  this  alliance  against  him,  and 
render  the  reigning  family  his  implacable  and  jealous 
enemy.  For  this  reason,  when  the  first  rumour  of  that 
event  reached  him,  attended  with  the  circumstance  of  Ed- 
ward's death,  he  seemed  rather  pleased  with  the  catas- 
trophe ;  and  it  was  no  agreeable  disappointment  to  find, 
that  he  must  either  undergo  the  burden  of  supporting  an 
exiled  prince,  or  the  dishonour  of  abandoning  so  near  a 
relation.  He  began  alreadv  to  say  that  his  connexions 
were  with  the  kingdom  of  Englana,  not  with  the  king; 
and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  wliether  the  name  of  Edward, 
or  that  of  Henry,  were  employed  in  the  articles  of  treaty. 
These  sentiments  were  continually  strengthened  by  tJie 
subsequent  events.  \  aucler,  the  deputy-governorofCalais, 
tliough  he  had  been  confirmed  in  his  command  by  Ed- 
ward, and  had  even  received  a  pension  from  tlie  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  crown,  no 
sooner  saw  his  old  master  Warwick  re-instated  in  autho- 
rity, than  he  declared  for  him,  and  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  zeal  and  attachment,  put  the  whole  garrison  in  his 
livery.  And  the  intelligence  which  the  duke  received  every 
day  from  England,  seemed  to  promise  an  entire  and  full 
settlement  in  the  family  of  Lancaster. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  flight  had  left  iimry  VI. 
tlie  kingdom"  at  Warwick's  disposal,  that  r«iorMl. 
nobleman  hastened  to  London ;  and  taking  Henry  fi'om 
his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  into  which  he  himself  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  throwing  him,  he  proclaimed  him 
king  with  great  solemnity.  A  parliament  was  summoned, 
in  the  name  of  that  prince,  to  meet  at  Westminster;  ana 
as  this  assembly  could  pretend  to  no  liberty,  while  sur- 
rounded by  sucli  enraged  and  insolent  victors,  governed 
by  such  an  impetuous  spirit  as  Warwick,  theii-  votes  wfre 
entirely  dictated  by  the  ruling  faction.  The  treaty  with' 
Margaret  was  here  fully  executed  :  Henry  was  recognised 
as  lawful  king  ;  but  his  incapacity  for  government  beii)& 
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avowed,  the  rcgL'ncy  was  mlrusliKl  to  Warwick  and  Cla- 
rence till  tile  iiian>nty  of  I'rince  Edward ;  and  in  default 
of  that  prince's  issue,  Clarence  was  declared  successor  to 
the  crown.  Tlie  usual  business  also  of  reversals  went  on 
«ntliiiut  opposition  ;  every  statute  made  during  the  reign 
iif  KiKvard  was  repealed  ;  that  prince  was  declared  to  be 
an  usur|>er ;  he  and  his  adherents  were  attainted  ;  and  in 
iiaiticiilar  llichani,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  younger 
brother;  all  the  attainders  of  the  Lancastrians,  the  Dukes 
of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  Richmond,  Pem- 
broke, Dxfonl,  and  Ormoiul,  were  reversed  ;  and  every  one 
was  restored  who  had  lost  either  honours  or  fortunes  by  his 
former  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Henry. 

The  ruling  partv  were  more  sparing  in  their  executions 
than  was  usual  after  any  revolution  during  those  violent 
times.  The  only  victim  of  distinction  w;is  John  Tibetot, 
Earl  of  Worcester.  This  accomplislieil  person,  born  in  an 
iige  and  nation  where  the  nobility  vaUud  tliemselves  on 
Ignorance  as  their  privilege,  and  left  learning  to  monks  and 
school-masters,  for  whom,  indeed,  the  spurious  enidition 
that  prevailed  was  best  titti d,  had  been  struck  with  the 
tirst  rays  of  true  science,  which  began  to  penetrate  from  the 
south,  and  had  been  zealous,  by  his  exliortation  and  ex- 
ample, to  propagate  the  love  of  letters  among  his  unpolish- 
e<l  countrymen.  It  is  pretended,  that  knowledge  had  not 
produced  on  this  nobleman  himself  tlie  effect  which 
naturallv  attends  it,  of  humanizing  the  temper  and  soften- 
ing the  lieart ;  e  and  that  he  had  enraged  the  Lancastrians 
against  him,  by  the  severities  which  he  e.xercised  upon 
tliem  during  the  prevalence  of  his  own  party.  He  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  himself  after  the  flight  of  Edward  ; 
but  was  caught  on  the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  forest  of  W  ey- 
bridge,  was  conducted  to  London,  tried  before  the  E;u-1  of 
(Jxford,  condemned  and  executed.  All  the  other  con- 
siderable Yorkists  either  fled  beyond  sea,  or  took  shelter  in 
sanctuaries,  where  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  afforded 
them  protection.  In  London,  alone,  it  is  computed  that 
no  less  tlian  2000  persons  saved  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner ; '  and  among  the  rest  Edward's  queen,  who  was  there 
delivered  of  a  son,  called  by  his  father's  name.5 

Queen  Margaret,  the  other  rival  queen,  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  England  ;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  War- 
wick's success,  was  preparing  with  Prince  Edwai-d  for  her 
journey.  All  the  banished  Lancastrians  flocked  to  her; 
and  among  the  rest,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  son  of  the  duke 
liehcaded  after  the  battle  of  Hexham.  This  nobleman, 
who  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  party,  had 
fled  into  the  Low  Countries  on  the  discomlitiire  of  his 
friends  ;  and  as  he  concealed  his  name  and  quality,  he  had 
there  languished  in  extreme  indigence.  Philip  de  Comines 
tells  us,''  that  he  himself  saw  him,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of 
Exeter,  in  a  condition  no  better  tlian  that  of  a  common 
beggar ;  till,  being  discovered  by  Philip,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, tliev  had  small  pensions  allotted  them,  and  were 
living  in  silence  and  obscurity,  when  the  success  of  their 
party  called  them  from  their  retreat.  But  both  Somerset 
and  Margaret  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  from  reach- 
ing England,"  till  a  new  revolution  in  that  kingdom,  no 
liss  sudden  and  surprising  tlian  the  former,  threw  them 
into  greater  misery  than  that  from  which  they  had  just 
emerged. 

Though  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  neglecting  Edward, 
and  j)aying  court  to  the  established  government,  had  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Lancastrians, 
he  found  that  he  had  not  succeeded  to  his  wish  ;  and  the 
connexions  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  still  held  him  in  great  anxiety.''  This  nobleman 
too  hastily  regarding  Charles  as  a  determined  enemv,  had 
sent  over  to  Calais  a  body  of  4000  men,  who  made  inroads 
into  the  Low  Countries ; '  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundv 
saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  bv  the  united 
arms  of  England  and  of  France.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  grant  some  assistance  to  his  brother-in-law ;  but  in  such 
a  covert  manner  as  should  give  the  least  ofi'ence  po'ssible 
to  the  English  government.  He  equipped  four  large  ves- 
A  D  n-i  ''^'^' '"  '^^  name  of  some  private  merchants, 
'    '  '    at  Terveer  in  Zealand  ;  and  causing  fourteen 
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ships  to  he  secretly  hired  from  the  E.-Lsterlings,  he  deliver- 
ed this  .small  squadron  to  Edward,  who,  receiving  also  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  duke,  immediately  set  sail  for 
England.  No  sooner  was  Charles  informed  of  his  depar- 
ture, than  he  issued  a  proclamation,  inhibiting  all  his  sub- 
jects from  giving  him  countenance  or  assistance ; "'  an 
artifice  which  could  not  deceive  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  but 
which  might  serve  as  a  decent  pretence,  if  that  noblemiui 
were  so  disposed,  for  maintaining  friendship  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Edward,  impatient  to  take  revenge  on  his  enemies,  and 
to  recover  his  lost  authority,  made  an  attempt  to  land  with 
his  forces,  which  exceeded  not  2000  men,  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  ;  but  being  there  repulsed,  he  sailed  northwards, 
and  disembarked  at  Ravenspur,  m  Yorkshire.  Finding 
that  the  new  magistrates,  who  had  been  ap-  ojn,  :M,r. 
pointed  by  the  Earl  of  Wanvick,  kept  the ''^l"  >\''^«'"m». 
people  every  where  from  joining  him,  he  pretended,  and 
even  made  oath,  tliat  he  came  not  to  challenge  the  crown, 
but  only  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  York,  which  of 
right  belonged  to  him  ;  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  His  partisans  every 
moment  flocked  to  his  standard  :  he  was  admitted  into  the 
city  of  York  :  and  he  was  soon  in  such  a  situation  as  gave 
him  hopes  of  succeeding  in  all  his  claims  and  pretensions. 
The  Marquis  of  Montague  commanded  in  the  northern 
counties ;  but  from  some  mysterious  reasons,  which,  as 
well  as  many  other  important  transactions  in  that  age,  no 
historian  has  cleared  up,  he  totally  neglected  the  begin- 
nings of  an  insurrection,  which  he  ought  to  have  esteemed 
so  formidable.  Warwick  assembled  an  army  at  Leicester, 
with  an  intention  of  meeting  and  of  giving'  battle  to  the 
enemy;  but  Edward,  by  taking  another  road,  passed  him 
unmolested,  and  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Lon- 
don. Had  he  here  been  refused  admittance,  he  was  totally 
undone  :  but  there  were  many  reasons  which  inclined  the 
citizens  to  favour  him.  His  numerous  friends,  issuing 
from  their  sanctuaries,  were  active  in  his  cause ;  many 
rich  merchants,  who  had  formerly  lent  him  money,  saw  no 
other  chance  for  their  payment,  but  his  restoration;  the 
city  dames,  who  had  been  liberal  of  their  favour?  to  him, 
and  who  still  retained  an  aft'ection  for  this  young  and  gal- 
lant prince,  swayed  their  husbands  and  friends  in  his 
favour ; "  and  above  all,  the  Archbishop  of  Y'ork,  War- 
wnck's  brother,  to  whom  the  caie  of  the  city  was  commit- 
ted, had  secretly,  from  unknown  reasons,  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  him ;  and  he  facilitated  Edward's 
admission  into  London.  The  most  likely  ,,^a  , 
cause  which  can  be  assigned  for  these  multi-  ''"  ' 

plied  infidelities,  even  in  the  family  of  Nevil  itself,  is  the 
spirit  of  faction,  which,  when  it  becomes  inveterate,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  any  man  entirely  to  shake  off.  These 
persons,  who  had  long  distinguished  tliemselves  in  the 
York  party,  were  unable  to  act  with  zeal  and  cordiality  for 
the  support  of  the  Lancastrians  ;  and  they  were  inclined, 
by  any  prospect  of  favour  or  accommodation  oflTered 
tliem  fcy  Edward,  to  return  to  their  ancient  connexions. 
However  this  may  be,  Edward's  entrance  into  London 
made  him  master  not  only  of  that  rich  and  powerful  city, 
but  also  of  the  person  of  Henry,  who,  destined  to  be  the 
perpetual  sport  of  fortune,  thus  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
liis  enemies." 

It  appears  not  that  W'arwick,  during  his  short  adminis- 
tration, which  had  continued  only  six  months,  had  been 
guilty  of  any  unpopular  act,  cr  had  anywise  deserved  to 
lose  that  general  favour  with  %vhich  he  had  so  lately  over- 
whelmed Edward.  But  this  prince,  who  was  formerly  on 
the  defensive,  was  now  the  aggressor ;  and  having  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  always  attend  the  beginnings 
of  an  insurrection,  possessed  many  advantages  above  his 
enemy :  his  partisans  were  actuated  by  that  zeal  and 
courage  which  the  notion  of  an  attack  inspires ;  his  oppo- 
nents were  intimidated  for  a  like  reason  ;  every  one  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  he  had  enter- 
tained from  Warwick's  elevation,  either  became  a  cool 
friend  or  an  open  enemy  to  that  nobleman;  and  each 
malcontent,  from  whatever  cause,  proved  an  accession  to 
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lidw-dixl's  armv.  llie  king,  tiierefore,  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  fiice  llie  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  who,  being  rein- 
forced bv  bis  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  his 
brotlier  l1ie  Marquis  of  Montiigue,  took  post  at  barnet,  in 
.the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  arrival  of  Queeu 
Margaret  w;is  every  day  expecud,  who  would  have  dniwn 
togeUier  all  the  genuine  I*inc;ustriaus,  and  have  brought  a 
great  accession  to  Warwick's  forces :  but  this  very  con- 
sideration proved  a  motive  to  the  earl  rather  to  hurry  on  a 
decisive  action,  than  to  sliare  the  victory  with  rivals  and 
ancient  enemies,  who  he  foresaw  would,  m  case  of  success, 
claim  tl>e  chief  merit  in  the  enterprise.''  l>ut  while  his 
jealousy  was  all  directed  towards  that  side,  he  overlooked 
the  dangerous  mfidelity  of  friends,  who  lav  the  neaiest  to 
his  bosom.  His  brother  Montague,  wlio  had  lately 
temporized,  seems  now  to  have  remained  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  the  interests  of  his  family :  but  his  son-in-law, 
tliougli  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  grati- 
tude, though  he  shared  tfie  power  of  the  regency,  though 
he  had  been  invested  by  \\  anvick  in  all  the  honours  and 
patrimony  of  the  house  of  York,  resolved  to  fulfil  tlie 
secret  engagements  which  he  had  formerlv  taken  with  his 
brother,  and  to  sunpoit  the  interests  of  nis  own  family : 
he  deserted  to  the  king  in  the  night-time,  and  carried  over 
a  body  of  12,000  men  along  willi  him.i  Warwick  was 
now  too  far  advanced  to  retreat ;  and  as  he  rejected  with 
disdain  all  terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  Edward  and 
Clarence,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  a  ireneral  engasrenieiit. 
I  Tlie  battle  was  fouirht  witli  obstinacy  on  botli 
Baiile  or''^B»r-  sides :  the  two  armies,  in  imitation  of  their 
°f 'w'"* df"""  '^'"l^'^'  displayed  uncommon  valour ;  and 
the  victory  remained  long  undecided  between 
them.  But  an  accident  threw  the  balance  to  the  side  of 
the  Y'orkists.  Edward's  cognizance  was  a  sun ;  that  of 
Warwick  a  star  with  rays ;  and  the  mistiness  of  the  morn- 
ing rendering  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Lancastrians,  was 
by  mistake  attacked  by  his  friends,  and  chased  off  the 
field  of  bittUe.'  Warwick,  contrary  to  his  more  usual 
practice,  engaged  that  day  on  foot,  resolving  to  show  his 
army  that  he  meant  to  share  every  fortune  with  them  ;  and 
he  was  slain  in  tlie  thickest  of  the  engascment :»  his  brea- 
ther undenvent  the  same  fate  :  and  as  Edward  had  issued 
orders  not  to  give  any  quarter,  a  sreat  and  undistinsuished 
slauKhter  was  made  in  the  pursuit.'  Tliere  fell  about  1500 
on  the  side  of  the  victors. 

Tlie  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  battle  was  fought," 
Queen  Margaret  and  lier  son,  now  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  landed  at  Wey- 
mouth, supporled  by  a  small  body  of  French  forces. 
When  tliis  princess  received  intellii:ence  of  her  husband's 
captivity,  and  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, her  courigc,  which  had  su])ported  her  under  so  many 
disastrous  events,  here  quite  left  her ;  and  she  immediate- 
ly foresaw  all  the  dismal  consequences  of  this  calamity. 
At  first  she  took  sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  ;"  but 
being  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Courtney,  F-arl  of  Devonshire,  of  the 
Lords  Wenloc  and  St.  John,  with  other  men  of  rank, 
who  exhorted  her  still  to  hope  for  success,  she  resumed  her 
former  spirit,  and  determined  to  defend  to  the  utmost  the 
ruins  other  fallen  fortunes.  She  advanced  through  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  increasing 
her  army  on  each  day's  marcli ;  but  was  at  last  overtaken 
by  the  rapid  and  expeditious  Edward  at  Tewkesbury,  on 
n«tii>-nrTe»iis-  '''^  banks  of  the  Severn.  Tlie  l»incastrians 
i»irr.         were   here   totally   defeated :    the   Earl   of 

4ih  stay.  Devonshire  and  tord  Wenloc  were  killed  in 
the  field  :  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  about  twenty  other 
persons  of  distinction,  having  taken  shelter  in  a  church, 
were  surrounded,  drat'sed  out,  and  immediately  beheaded  : 
about  3000  of  their  side  fell  in  battle :  and  the  army  was 
entirely  dispersed. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
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brought  to  the  king,  who  asked  the  prince,  after  an  insult- 
ing niainier,  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions?  I'he 
young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than  of  bis 
jiresent  fortune,  replied,  tliat  he  came  thither  to  claim  im 
just  inheritance.  The  ungenerous  F.dw~u-d,  Murtlcrofprini 
insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on  the  fiice  l-viir«r<l. 
witli  his  gauntlet;  and  the  Dukes  of  Cla-  -'s'-M«y. 
rence  and  Gloucester,  Lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  TiiomaB 
Gray,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  further  violence- 
hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and  thei# 
despatched  him  with  tlieir  dagcei-s."  alargaret  was  tlirowli 
into  the  Tower:  king  Henry  expired  in  that  confinement 
a  few  days  after  tlie  battle  of  lewkesbury ;  but  whethei 
he  died  a  natural  or  violent  death  is  uncertain.  It  is  prfr. 
tended,  and  was  generally  believed,  that  the  p„ii,  „f  ' 
Duke  of  (Jloucester  killed  him  with  his  own  I'mry  vi. 
hands :'  but  the  universal  odium  which  that  prince  has 
incurred,  inclined  perhaps  the  nation  to  aggravate  his 
crimes  without  any  sufficient  authority.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Hemy's  death  was  sudden  ;  and,  though  he  • 
laboured  under  an  ill  state  of  health,  this  circumstance 
joined  to  the  general  manners  of  llie  age,  cave  a  naturu 
ground  of  suspicion ;  which  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  exposing  of  his  body  to  public  view. 
Tliat  precaution  servetl  only  to  recall  many  similar  instances 
in  the  Euglish  history,  and  to  suggest  the  comparison. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  seemed  now  to 
be  utterly  extinguished.  Every  legitimate  prince  of  tliat 
family  was  dead :  almost  every  great  leader  of  the  larty 
had  perished  in  battle  or  on  the  scaftbld  :  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  was  levying  forces  in  \\  ales,  disbanded  his 
armv  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury ;  and  he  fied  into  Brittany  with  his  nephew,, 
the  young  "Earl  of  Richmond.'  The  bast;ird  of  Falcon^* 
berg,  who  had  levied  some  forces,  and  had 
advanced  to  London  during  Edward's  ab-  '  '*' 
sence,  was  repulsed  ;  his  men  deserted  him  ;  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  ana  immediately  executed :"  and  peace  being 
now  fully  restored  to  the  nation,  a  parliament  was  suirw 
moned,  which  ratified,  as  usual,  all  tlie  acts  of  the  victoif' 
and  recognised  his  legal  authority. 

But  this  prince,  who  had  been  so  firm,  and  active,  and 
intrepid,  during  the  course  of  adversity,  was  still  unabli 
to  resist  the  allurements  of  a  prosperous  fortune ;  and  hi 
wholly  devoted  himself,  as  before,  to  pleasure  and  amusi 
ment,  after  he  became  entirely  master  of  his         n  .  ., 
kingdom,  and  had   no  longer   any  enemy     '  "    '   *'' 
who  could  give  him  anxiety  or  alarm.    He  recover 
however,  bv  this  gay  and  inofl'ensive  course  of  life,  and  I 
his  easy,  familiar  manners,  that  popularity  which  it 
natural  to  imagine  he  had  lost  by  the  repeated  crueltie 
exercised  upon  his  enemies ;  and  the  example  also  of  hil 
jovial  festivity  served  to  abate   the  former  acrimony  ol. 
faction  among  his  subjects,  and  to  restore  the  social  disi 
jiosition  which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  iK'twoen  thi 
opposite  parties.    All  men  seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied  witf 
the  present  government ;  and  the  memory  of  past  calami 
ties  served  only  to  impress  the  jieople  more  strongly  witT 
a  sense  of  their  allegiance,  and  with  the  resolution  « 
never  ir.curring  any  more  the  hazard  of  renewing  sud 
direful  scenes. 

But  while  the  king  was  thus  indulging 
himself  in  pleasure,  he  was  roused  from  his       ■    •    '  • 
lethargy  by  a  prospect  of  foreign  conquests,  which  it 
probable  his  desire  of  popularity,  more  than  the  spirit  i 
ambition,  liad  made  him  covet.    Though  he  deemed  hin 
self  little  lieholden  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  th_ 
reception  which  that  prince  had  given  him  during  }iis  exile,! 
the  political  interests  of  their  slates  maintained  still  a  close 
connexion  between  them  ;  and  they  agreed  to  unite  thett 
arms  in  making  a  powerful  invasion  on  France.    A  leagm 
was  formed,  in  which  Edward  stipulated  to  pass  the  s^ 
with  an  army  exceeding  10,000  men,  and  to  invade  tMl 
French  territories  :  Charles  promised  to  join  him  with  vM 
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liu)  forces  :  tlie  king  »"ls  to  cliullcngc  Uie  crown  of  I'rance, 
;uid  to  obtain  at  least  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and 
Ciiiennc:  the  duke  was  to  accjiiire  Cliampaigne  and  some 
othir  territiirics,  and  to  five  all  his  dominions  from  the 
Imrdin  of  lioin;it.'e  to  the  crown  of  I'r.ince:  and  neither 
p:irt\  was  to  make  peace  witliout  the  consent  of  tlie 
Mtlur.'  They  were  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess fro?n  this  leiisuc,  as  the  t'ount  of  St.  Pol,  constable 
of  I'raiicc,  who  was  master  of  St.  Qumtin,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Somme,  had  secretly  promised  to  join  them ; 

ml  there  were  also  hopes  of  engajjing  the  Duke  of  Brit- 

111 V  to  enter  into  the  confederacy. 

The  pro<|>ect  of  a  French  war  was  always  a  sure  means 
of  making  the  parliament  open  their  purses,  as  far  as  the 
habit-;  of  that  age  would  permit.  They  voted  the  king  a 
tenth  of  rents,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  which  must 
liave  been  very  inaccurately  levied,  since  it  produced 
onlv  31,460  pounds;  and  tliey  added  to  this  supply  a 
whole  tifteonin,  and  three  quarters  of  another:''  but  as 
the  king  deemed  these  sums  still  unequal  to  the  under- 
taking, he  attempted  to  levy  money  bv  way  of  bcnevolaice ; 
a  kind  of  exaction  which,  e.vcept  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Richard  II.  had  not  been  nuich  practised 
in  former  times,  and  which,  though  tlie  consent  of  the 
parties  was  pretended  to  be  gained,  could  not  be  deemed 
entirely  voluntary."^  The  clauses  annexed  to  the  parlia- 
meiitar\  grant  show  sufficiently  the  spirit  of  the  nation  in 
this  respect.  The  monev  levied  by  the  fifteenth  was  not 
to  be  put  into  the  king's  liands,  but  to  be  kept  in  religious 
houses ;  and  if  the  expedition  into  France  should  not 
take  [ilace,  it  was  immediately  to  be  refunded  to  the  peo- 
ple. After  these  grants  the  parliament  was  dissolved, 
which  had  sitten  near  two  years  and  a  half,  and  had  under- 
gone several  prorogations;  a  practice  not  very  usual  at 
that  time  in  England. 

J,  Tiie  king  passed  over  to  Calais  with  an 

iv..jiou'oi  army  of  1500  men  at  arms,  and  15,000 
I'lauct.  archers ;  attended  by  all  the  chief  nobility 
of  England,  who,  prognosticating  ftiture  successes  from 
the  past,  were  eager  to  appear  on  this  great  theatre  of 
honour : '  but  all  their  sanguine  hopes  were  damped 
when  they  found,  on  entering  the  French  territories,  that 
neither  did  the  constable  open  his  gates  to  them,  nor  tlie 
Duke  of  Burgundy  bring  them  the  smallest  assistance. 
That  prince,  transported  by  his  ardent  temper,  had  carried 
all  liis  armies  to  a  great  distance,  and  had  employed  them 
in  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  aiid  against  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain :  and  though  he  ciime  in  person  to 
Edward,  and  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  this  breach  of 
treity,  there  was  no  prospect  that  ihev  would  be  able  this 
campaign  to  make  a  conjunction  willi  the  EngUsh.  ITiis 
circumstance  gave  great  disgust  to  the  king,  and  inclined 
him  to  hearken  to  those  advances  which  Lewis  continuallv 
made  him  for  an  accommodation. 

That  monarch,  more  swayed  by  political  views  tlian  by 
the  point  of  honour,  deemed  no  submissions  too  mean, 
which  might  free  him  from  enemies  who  had  proved  so 
formidable  to  his  predecessors,  and  who,  united  to  so 
many  other  enemies,  might  still  shake  the  well  established 
government  of  France.  It  appears  from  Comines,  that 
discipline  was  at  this  time  very  imperfect  among  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  that  their  civil  wars,  tliough  long  continued, 
yet,  being  always  decided  by  hasty  battles,  had  still  left 
them  ignorant  of  the  improvements  which  the  militiry  art 
vvas  beginning  to  receive  upon  the  continent.?  Biit  as 
Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people 
would  soon  render  Uiem  excellent  soldiers,  he  was  far 
from  despising  them  for  their  present  want  of  experience ; 
and  he  employed  all  his  art  to  detach  them  from  the 
;illiance  of  Burgundy.  A\'hen  Edward  sent  him  a  herald 
to  claim  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  carry  him  a  defiance 
m  case  of  refusal,  so  far  from  answering  to  this  bravado 
in  like  haughty  terms,  he  replied  with  great  temper,  and 
even  made  the  herald  a  considerable  present :  i"  he  took 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  herald  to  the  Eng- 
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lisli  camp  ;  and  having  given  him  directions  to  apjdy  to 
the  I^rds  Stanley  and  Howard,  who  he  heard  were  Iricndii 
to  peace,  he  desired  the  good  offices  of  these  noblemen 
in  promoting  an  accommodation  with  their  master.' 
A.S  I'^lward  was  now  fallen   into  like  dispo-      „  .   . 

III.  2yih  Aug. 

sitions,  a  truce  was  soon  concluded  on  terms 

more  advantageous  than  honourable  to  Lewis.  He  stipu- 
lated to  pay  Edward  iminediatelv  75,0'X)  crowns,  on 
condition  that  he  should  withdraw  his  army  from  France, 
and  promised  to  |>ay  him  50,000  crowns  a  yeiir  during 
their  joint  lives:  it  was  added,  that  the  dan-  PeacecrPec- 
pliin,  when  of  age,  should  marry  F'dward's  quieni. 
eldest  daughter.''  In  order  to  ratify  tliis  treaty,  the  tvt-o 
monarchs  agreed  to  have  a  personal  interview ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  suitable  preparations  were  made  at  Pec- 
qiiigni,  near  Amiens.  A  close  rail  was  drawn  across  a 
bridge  in  that  place,  with  no  hu'ger  intervals  than  would 
allow  the  arm  to  pass ;  a  precaution  against  a  similai- 
accident  to  that  which  befell  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in 
his  conference  with  the  dauphin  at  INIonterau.  Edward 
and  Lewis  came  to  the  opposite  sides ;  conferred  pri- 
vatelv  together;  and  having  confirmed  their  friendship, 
and  interchanged  many  mutual  civilities,  they  soon  after 
parted.' 

Lewis  was  anxious  not  only  to  gain  tlie  king's  friend- 
ship, but  also  that  of  the  nation,  arid  of  all  the  consider- 
able persons  in  the  English  court.  He  bestowed  pensions, 
to  the  amount  of  16,000  crowns  a  year,  on  several  of  the 
king's  favourites ;  on  Lord  Hastings  two  thousand  crowns ; 
on  Lord  Howard  and  others  in  proportion ;  and  these 
great  ministers  were  not  ashamed  thus  to  receive  wages 
from  a  foreign  prince.™  As  the  two  armies,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  truce,  remained  some  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other,  tlie  English  were  not  only  admitted 
freely  into  Amiens,  where  Lewis  resided,  but  had  also 
their  charges  defrayed,  and  had  wine  and  victuals  fur- 
nished them  in  every  inn,  witliout  any  payment  being 
demanded.  Thev  flocked  thither  in  such  multitudes, 
that  once  above  nine  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  town, 
and  they  might  have  made  themselves  master  of  the 
king's  person;  but  Lewis  concluding,  from  their  jovial 
and  dissolute  manner  of  living,  that  they  had  no  bad 
intentions,  was  careful  not  to  betray  the  least  sign  of  fear 
or  jealousy.  And  when  Edward,  informed  of  this  dis- 
order, desired  him  to  shut  the  gates  against  them,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  would  never  agree  to  exclude  the  English 
from  the  place  where  he  resided  ;  but  th;U  Fxlward,  if  he 
pleased  might  recall  tliem,  and  place  his  own  officers  at 
tlie  gates  of  Amiens  to  prevent  their  returning." 

Lewis's  desire  of  confirming  a  mutual  amity  witli  Eng- 
land, engaged  him  even  to  m^ke  imprudent  advances, 
which  it  cost  him  afterwards  some  pains  to  evade.  In  the 
conference  at  Pecquigni,  he  had  said  to  Edward,  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  visit  from  him  at  Paris  ;  that  he  would 
tliere  endeavour  to  amuse  him  with  the  ladies  ;  and  that, 
in  case  any  offences  were  then  committed,  he  would 
assign  him  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  for  confessor,  who, 
from  fellow-feeling,  would  not  be  over  and  above  severe 
in  the  penances  which  he  would  enjoin.  This  hint  made 
deeper  impression  than  Lewis  intended.  Lord  Howard, 
who  accompanied  him  back  to  Amiens,  told  him,  in  con- 
fidence, that  if  he  were  so  disposed,  it  w  ould  not  be  im- 
possible to  persuade  Edward  to  take  a  journey  with  him 
to  Paris,  where  they  might  make  merry  together.  Lewis 
pretended  at  first  not  to  hear  the  offer;  but,  on  Howard's 
repeating  it,  he  expressed  his  concern  that  his  wars  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  not  permit  him  to  attend 
his  royal  guest,  and  3o  him  the  honours  he  intended. 
"  Edward,"  said  he,  privately  to  Comines,  "  is  a  very 
handsome  and  a  very  amorous  prince :  some  lady  at 
Paris  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  shall  do  her ;  ana  may 
invite  him  to  return  in  another  manner.  It  is  better  that 
the  sea  be  between  us."" 

Tliis  treaty  did  very  little  honour  to  either  of  these 
monarchs  :  it  discovered  the  imprudence  of  Edward,  who 
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had  taken  his  measures  so  ill  with  his  allies,  as  to  be 
oblii^,  after  such  an  exi^ensive  armament,  to  return  with- 
out makins:  any  acquisitions  adequate  to  it :  it  showed 
the  want  of  disinity  m  Lewis,  who,  rather  than  run  the 
hazard  of  a  Ktttle,  ajirecd  to  subject  his  killJ^loln  to  a 
tribute,  and  thus  acknowledsie  the  superiority  of  a  neigh- 
'  bourini;  prince,  possessed  of  less  power  and  territory  than 
himself.  But,  as  Lewis  made  interest  the  sole  test  of 
honour,  he  thonght  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty 
were  on  his  side,  and  that  he  had  oveiTeached  Edward,  by 
sending  him  out  of  France  on  such  easy  tenns.  For  this 
reason,  he  wis  very  solicitous  to  conceal  his  triumph  ; 
and  he  strictly  enjoined  his  courtiers  never  to  show  the 
English  the  least  sign  of  mockery  or  derision.  I5ut  he  did 
not  himself  very  carefully  observe  so  prudent  a  rule  :  he 
could  not  forbear,  one  day,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  throw- 
ing out  some  raillery  on  the  easy  simplicity  of  Edward 
and  his  council ;  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  overheard 
by  a  Gascon  who  bad  settled  in  England.  He  was  im- 
mediatelv  sensible  of  his  indiscretion ;  sent  a  message  to 
the  gentleman  ;  and  offered  him  such  advantages  in  his 
own  countrv,  as  engaged  him  to  remain  in  Fnmce.  It  is 
hut  just,  sai(l  he,  tlitit  I  pay  the  ptiialti/  of  my  talkatkeiiefsf 

The  most  honourable  part  of  Lewis's  treatv  with  Ed- 
ward was  the  stipulation  for  the  libertv  of  (iiieen  Mar- 
garet, who,  though  after  the  death  of  lier  husband  and 
son  she  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to  government, 
was  still  detained  in  custody  by  Edward.  Lewis  paid 
fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  ransom  ;  and  that  princess, 
who  had  been  so  active  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  who 
had  experienced  such  a  variety  of  fortune,  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  in  tranquillity  and  privacy,  till  the 
year  1482,  when  she  died :  an  admirable  princess,  but 
more  illustrious  by  her  undaunted  spirit  in  adversity,  than 
by  her  moderation  in  prosperity.  She  seems  neither  to 
have  enjoyed  the  virtues,  nor  been  subject  to  the  weak- 
nesses, of  her  sex ;  and  was  as  much  tainted  with  the 
ferocity  as  endowed  with  the  courage  of  that  barbarous 
age  in  which  she  lived. 

Though  Edward  had  so  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  lie  reserved  to  that 
prince  a  power  of  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Pecquigni ; 
DM  Charles,  when  the  offer  was  made  him,  haughtily  re- 
plied, that  he  was  able  to  su|>port  himself  without  the 
assistance  of  England,  and  that  lie  would  make  no  peace 
with  Lewis  till  three  months  after  F^dward's  return  into 
his  own  country.  This  prince  possessed  all  the  ambition 
and  courage  of  a  conqueror ;  but  being  defective  in  policy 
and  prudence,  qualities  no  less  essential,  he  was  unfortu- 

A  D  1477  "''^^  '"  ^"  '''^  enterprises,  and  perished  at 
last  in  battle  against  the  Swiss  ;i  a  people 
whom  he  despised,  and  who,  though  brave  and  free,  had 
hitherto  been  in  a  manner  overlooked  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Europe.  This  event,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1477,  produced  a  great  alteration  in  tne  views  of  all  the 
princes,  and  was  attended  with  consequences  which  were 
lelt  for  many  generations.  Charles  left  only  one  daughter, 
Mary,  by  his  first  wife ;  and  this  princess,  being  heir  of 
his  opulent  and  extensive  dominions,  was  courted  by  all 
the  potentates  of  Christendom,  who  contended  for  the 
possession  of  so  rich  a  prize.  Lewis,  the  head  of  her  fa- 
mily, might,  by  a  projier  application,  have  obtained  this 
match  for  the  dauphin,  anci  have  thereby  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  all  the  provinces  of  the  I,ow  Countries, 
together  with  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  I'icardy ;  which 
would  at  once  have  rendered  his  kingdom  an  overmatch 
for  all  its  neighbours.  But  a  man  wholly  interested  is  as 
rare  as  one  entirely  c  tuluwed  with  the  opposite  quality ; 
and  I.,ewis,  though  impregnable  to  all  the  sentiments  of 
generosity  and  friendship,  was,  on  this  occasion,  carried 
from  the  road  of  true  policy  by  the  passions  of  animosity 
and  revenge.  He  had  imbibed  so  deep  a  hatred  to  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  that  he  rather  chose  to  subdue  the 
princess  by  arms,  than  unite  her  to  his  family  by  mar- 
riage: he  conquered  the  duchy  of  Burgiindv,  and  that 
iiartof  Picardy,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Philip  thi;  Good 
uy  tlie  treaty  of  Arras :  but  he  thereby  forced  the  states 
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of  Oie  Netherlands  to  bestow  their  sovereign  in  marriage 
on  Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic, 
from  whom  they  looked  for  ])rotection  in  their  present  dis- 
tresses :  and  by  these  means,  France  lost  the  opportunity, 
which  she  iiovi'r  could  recall,  of  making  that  important 
aciiuisilioii  of  powiT  and  territory. 

l)uriiig  this  iiitenslHig  crisis,  Edward  was  no  less  de- 
fective 111  policy,  and  was  no  less  actuated  by  private 
passions,  unwortliy  of  a  sovereign  and  a  statesman. 
Jealousy  of  his  brother  Clarence  had  caused  him  to 
neglect  the  advances  which  were  made  of  marrving  that 
prince,  now  a  widower,  to  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  ;'■  and 
ne  sent  her  proposals  of  espousing  Anthonv,  Earl  of 
Kivers,  brother  to  his  queen,  who  still  retaineil  an  entire 
ascendant  over  him.  But  the  match  w;is  rejcctrfl  r.itli 
disdain  ;•  and  Edward,  resenting  this  tieatinent  of  Ins 
brother-in-law,  permitted  F'rance  to  jirocecd  wiiliout  in- 
terruption in  her  conquests  over  his  detinceless  ally.  Any 
pretence  sufficed  him  for  abandoning  himself  entirely  to 
indolence  and  pleasure,  which  were  now  become  his  ruling 
passions.  The  only  object  which  divided  his  attention, 
was  the  improving  of  the  public  revenue,  which  had  been 
dilapidated  by  the  necessities  or  negligence  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  some  of  his  expedients  for  that  purpose^ 
though  unknown  to  us,  were  deemed,  during  the  time^ 
oppressive  to  the  peojile.'  Tlie  detail  of  private  wrongs? 
naturally  escapes  the  notice  of  history;  but  an  act  of 
tyranny,  of  which  Edward  was  guilty  in  his  own  family, 
has  been  taken  notice  of  by  all  writers,  and  has  met  with 
general  and  deserved  censure. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  all  his  services  Trial  and  bmcu- 
in  deserting  Warwick,  had  never  been  able  tionot  the  Duke 
to  reg-ain  the  king's  friendship,  which  he  "'  '^'"■■™"- 
had  forfeited  by  his  former  confederacy  with  that  noble- 
man, lie  was  still  regarded  at  court  as  a  man  of  a  dair- 
gerous  and  a  fickle  character ;  and  the  imprudent  openness 
and  violence  of  his  temper,  though  it  rendered  him  much 
less  dangerous,  tended  extremely  to  multiply  his  enemies, 
and  to  incense  them  against  him.  Among  others,  he  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  give  displeasure  to  the  queen  herself, 
as  well  as  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince 
of  the  deepest  policy,  of  the  most  unrelenting  ambition, 
and  the  least  scrupulous  in  the  means  which  he  employeti 
for  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  A  combination  between 
these  potent  adversaries  being  secretly  formed  against 
Clarence,  it  was  determined  to  begin  by  attacking  his 
friends  ;  in  hopes,  that  if  he  patiently  endured  this  injury, 
his  pusillanimity  would  dishonour  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nublic  ;  if  he  made  resistance,  and  expressed  resentment, 
nis  passion  would  betray  him  into  measures  which  might 
give  them  advantages  against  him.  The  king,  hunting  one 
d.iy  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdct,  of  Arrow,  in  Warwick- 
shire, had  killed  a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  owner ;  and  Bnrdet,  vexed  at  the  loss,  broke  into 
a  passion,  and  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly 
of  the  person  who  had  advised  the  king  to  commit  that 
insult  upon  him.  This  natural  expression  of  resentment, 
which  would  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten  had  it 
fallen  from  any  other  |iers(m,  was  rendered  criminal  and 
capital  in  that  gentleman,  by  the  friendship  in  which  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  live  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence: 
he  was  tried  for  his  life;  the  judges  and  jury  were  found 
servile  enough  to  condemn  him ;  and  lie  was  publicly 
beheaded  at  Tyburn  for  this  pretended  offence."  About 
the  same  time,  one  .Tohn  Stacey,  an  ecclesiastic,  much 
connected  with  the  duke,  as  well  as  with  Burdcl,  was 
ex-posed  to  a  like  iniquitous  and  barbarous  prosecution. 
This  clergyman,  being  more  learned  in  mathcinatics  and 
astronomy  than  w,is  usual  in  that  age,  lay  under  the  im- 
putation of  necromancy  with  tlie  ignorant  vulgar ;  luid  the 
court  laid  hold  of  this  po]nilar  runiniir  to  ( Ifrc  t  his  de- 
struction. He  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  that  imaginary 
crime ;  many  of  the  greatest  peers  countenanced  the  pro- 
'jecution  by  their  presence ;  he  was  condemned,  put  to 
the  torture,  and  executed." 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  was  alarmed  when  he  found 
these  acts  of  tyranny  exercised  on  all  around  him :  ho 
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1  ,1  on  the  fall-  of  lliu  ijoixl  Duke  of  (Jloucester  in 
I  reiun,  wlio,  aftti  sixin^  llie  most  infamous  |>re- 
.  mplovt'il  for  the  ilestruclion  of  liis  nearest  connex- 
ions, ii  Ust  fell  liiniscif  a  vitlim  to  tlio  veniieance  of  his 
Liieniies.  Hut  Clarence,  instead  of  securing  his  own  life 
^ig-amsl  the  present  danger  bv  silence  and  reserve,  was 
open  and  loud  in  justifyinf;  ific  innocence  of  his  friends, 
and  in  cxelainiini;  aLMinst  llu-  iiiiiiiuty  of  their  prosecu- 
tors,   'riic  kine,  highly  otleMiUd  with  his  freedom,  or  using 

A.  1).  lira-     thai  pretence  air^iinst  him,  committed  him  to 

i6iii  J»ii.  the  Tower,'  summoned  a  parliament,  and 
tried  him  for  liis  life  before  the  House  of  Peers,  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  tlie  nation. 

The  duke  was  accused  of  arrai^nint;  public  justice,  by 
maintainins;  the  innocence  of  men  who  bad  been  condemn- 
ed in  courts  of  judicature;  and  of  inveighing  aptinst  the 
niquity  of  the  kinu,  who  had  given  orders  for  their  p;-ose- 
■ution."  Many  rash  expressions  were  imputed  to  him, 
and  some,  too,  reflecting  on  Edward's  legitimacv ;  but  he 
was  not  accused  of  any  overt  act  of  treason  ;  and  even  the 
tnitli  of  these  speeches  may  be  doubted  of,  since  the  liberty 
of  judgment  was  taken  from  tlie  court,  by  tlie  king's  ap- 
peari:ig  |personally  as  his  brother's  accuser,''  and  pleading 
the  cause  against  him.  But  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
even  when  this  extraordinary  circumstance  bad  not  place, 
was  a  necessary  consequence,  in  those  times,  of  any  prose- 
cution by  tlie  court  or  the  prevailing  party ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  pronounced  guilty  by  tlie  Peers.  The 
House  of  Commons  were  no  less  slavish  and  unjust :  they 
both  petitioned  for  the  execution  of  the  duke,  and  after- 
wards passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him.i"  The  mea- 
sures of  the  parliament  during  that  age,  furnish  us  witli 
examples  of  a  strange  contra-st  of  freedom  and  ser\  ilitv  : 
tliey  scruple  to  grant,  and  sometimes  refiise,  to  the  king  tlie 
.smallest  supplies,  the  most  necessary  for  the  support  of 
government,  even  the  most  ntcessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  wars,  for  which  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  parliament  it- 
self, expressed  great  fondness  :  but  they  never  scruple  to 
concur  in  the  most  flagrant  act  of  injustice  or  tyranny, 
which  fells  on  anv  individual,  however  distinguished  6y 
birth  or  merit.  These  maxims,  so  ungenerous,  so  oppo- 
site to  all  principles  of  good  government,  so  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  present  parliaments,  are  very  remarkable  in 
all  the  transactions  of  tlie  English  history,  for  more  tlian  a 
century  after  theperiod  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

"  Tlie  only  favour  which  the  king  granted 

'  '  his  brother,  after  his  condemnation,  was  to 
leave  him  the  choice  of  his  death ;  and  he  was  privately 
ilrowned  in  a  butt  of  malmesey  in  the  Tower :  a  whimsi- 
cal choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary 
passion  for  that  liquor.  Tlie  duke  left  two  children  by  tlie 
elder  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  a  son,  created  an 
earl  by  his  grandfaUier's  title,  and  a  daughter,  afterivards 
Countess  of  Salisbury.  Both  this  prince  and  princess 
were  also  unfortunate  in  their  end,  and  died  a  violent 
death ;  a  fate  which  for  many  years  attended  almost  all 
the  descendants  of  the  royal  Hlood  in  England.  Tliere 
pre\ails  a  report,  that  a  chief  source  of  tlie  violent  prose- 
cution of  the  Duke  ofClarpi  ce,  whose  name  was  George, 
was  a  current  prophecy,  that  the  king's  son  should  he 
murdered  by  one,  the  initial  letter  of  whose  name  was  0."= 
It  is  not  impossible  but,  in  those  ignorant  times,  such  a 
silly  reason  might  have  some  influence :  but  it  is  more 
proliable,  that  the  whole  story  is  the  invention  of  a  sub- 
sequent periixl,  and  founded  on  the  murder  of  these  chil- 
dren by  the  Duke  of  tlloucester.  Comines  remarks,  that, 
at  that  time,  the  English  never  were  without  some  super- 
stitious prophecy  or  other,  by  which  they  accounted  for 
every  event. 

All  the  glories  of  Edward's  reign  terminated  with  the 
civil  wars ;  where  his  laurels  too  were  extremely  sullied 
with  blood,  violence,  and  cruelty.  His  spirit  seems  after- 
wards to  have  been  sunk  in  indolence  and  pleasure,  or  his 
measLres  were  frustrated  by  imprudence  and  die  yvant  of 
foresight.  There  wns  no  object  on  which  he  was  more  in- 
tent than  to  have  all  his  daughters  settled  by  splendid  mar- 
riages, though  most  of  these  princesses  were  yet  in  their 


infancy,  and  thont;li  Uie  completion  of  his  viem,  it  wa» 
obvious,  must  depend  on  num(;erless  accidents  which  werv 
iin|K)ssible  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented.  His  eldesh 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  wa«  contracted  to  the  dauphin  ;  his 
second.  Cicely,  to  the  eldest  son  of  James  III.,  King  of 
Scotland  ;  his  third,  Anne,  to  Philip,  only  son  of  Max- 
imilian and  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  ;  nis  fourth,  Ca- 
tharine, to  John,  son  and  heir  to  l-'erdinand,  King  of 
Arragon,  and  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile.''  None  of  these 
projected  marriages  took  place ;  and  the  king  himself  saw, 
in  his  life-time,  the  rupture  of  the  first,  that  with  the  dau- 
phin, for  which  he  had  always  discovered  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness. I^ewis,  who  paid  no  regard  to  treaties  or  engage- 
ments, found  his  advantage  in  contracting  the  dauphin  to 
the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian  ;  and  the 
king,  notwithstanding  his  indolence,  prepared  to  revenge 
the  indignity.  Tlie  French  monarch,  emi-  n  imo 
nent  for  prudence  as  well  as  perfidy,  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  the  blow  ;  and  by  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  |>resents  in  the  court  of  Scotland,  he  incited 
James  to  make  war  upon  England.  This  prince,  who 
lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  own  nobility,  and  whose  force 
was  very  unequal  to  the  enterprise,  levied  an  army ;  but 
when  he  was  ready  to  enter  England,  the  barons,  con- 
spiring against  his  favourites,  put  tliem  to  death  without 
trial ;  and  the  army  presently  disbanded.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  James's 
brother,  who  had  been  banished  his  country,  entered  Scot- 
land at  the  head  of  an  army,  took  Berwick,  and  obliged 
the  Scots  to  accept  of  a  peace,  by  which  they  resigned  that 
fortress  to  Edward.  Tins  success  imboldened  the  king  to 
think  more  seriously  of  a  French  war  ;  but  while  he  was 
making  preparations  for  that  enterprise,  he  was  seized  with 
a  distemper,  of  which  he  expired  in  the  forty-  ^^^^  ^.^ 
second  year  of  his  aee,  and  twenty-third  of  viinth  and  cha- 
ins reign  :  a  prince  more  splendid  and  showy,  "^'J"jy  ^' 
than  either  prudent  or  virtuous ;  brave, 
though  cruel ;  addicted  to  pleasure,  though  capable  of 
activity  in  great  emergencies ;  and  less  fitted  to  prevent 
ills  by  wise  precautions,  than  to  remedy  tliem  after  they 
took  place,  bv  his  vigour  and  enterprise.  Besides  five 
daughters,  this  king  left  two  sons ;  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  his  successor,  then  in  his  tliirteenth  year,  and 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  in  his  nintli. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


EDWARD  V.  AND  RICHARD  III. 


»n—Jl  order  C.I  Edward  V.  and  Uie  Dukf 

<.f  Yurk— Itirhard  1 11  .—Duke  of  Buckinjhamdisconlinfcd— I  lie  Earl  of 
Iticlitnond — Buckui^tiHtn  exeruied — Invasion  by  the  Earl  ot  Kich- 
niond— Baltle  of  Bosworth — Death  and  character  of  Kichard  111. 

EDWARD  V. 

During  the  late  years  of  Edward  IV.  ^.D.iws. 
the  nation  having,  in  a  great  measure,  for-  state  of  u.c 
gotten  the  bloody  feuds  between  the  two  '°"''' 
roses,  and  peaceably  acquiescing  in  the  established  govern- 
ment, was  agitated  only  by  some  court-intrigues,  which, 
being  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  seemed  no- 
wise to  endanger  the  public  traiiquillity.  Tliese  intrigues 
arose  firom  the  perpetual  rivalship  between  two  parties ; 
one  consisting  of  the  queen  and  her  relations,  particularly 
the  Earl  of  Rivers,  her  brotlier,  and  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
set, her  son  ;  the  other  composed  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
who  envied  the  sudden  growth  and  unlimited  credit  of 
that  aspiring  familv.'  At  the  head  of  this  latter  p.arty  was 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  very  noble  birth,  of 
ample  possessions,  of  great  alliances,  of  shining  parts ; 
who,  though  he  had  married  the  queen's  sister,  was  too 
haughty  to  act  in  subserviency  to  her  inclinations,  and 
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fumevl  ralher  ;U  m;untamiii!;  an  in<lo|H'iuK'nt  inrtiieMCeiuul 
authority.  Lord  llastinp;,  tlie  chainlHrlaiii,  was  anothtj 
leader  of  tho  same  party  ;  and  as  tills  nolilcnian  liad,  hy 
liis  bravery  and  activity,  as  well  ;is  by  Ins  approved  fidelity, 
acquired  the  coiilidencc  and  favour  of  his  master,  he  had 
lieeii  able,  thoujli  with  some  diftioulty,  to  support  himself 
against  the  creiJit  of  the  queen.  The  Lords  Howard  and 
Stanley  maintained  a  connexion  with  these  two  noblemen, 
;uid  brought  a  considerable  accession  of  influence  and 
reputation  to  their  (larty.  All  the  other  barons,  who  had 
no  jiarticular  de|>eiidence  on  the  queen,  adhered  to  the 
same  interest ;  and  the  iicople  in  ceneral,  from  their  natuml 
envy  ajrainst  the  nre\'ailin!:  power,  bore  great  favour  to  the 
cause  of  these  noWemen. 

But  Edwiml  knew,  that  thouu'h  he  himself  had  been 
•ible  to  overawe  those  rix'al  factions,  many  disorders  mijht 
•.uise  from  their  contests  durinc  the  minority  of  his  son ; 
and  he  therefore  took  care,  in  his  last  illness,  to  summon 
tosretlier  several  of  tlie  leaders  on  both  sides,  and,  by  com- 
posuiK  their  ancient  quarrels,  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
tor  the  future  tramiuiUity  of  tlie  ffovernment.  After  ex- 
pressini;  his  intentions  that  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  then  absent  in  the  north,  should  be  intrusted 
with  the  resency,  he  recommended  to  them  peace  and 
unanimitv  during  the  tender  years  of  his  son  ;  represented 
to  them  the  dangers  which  must  attend  the  continuance  of 
tlieir  animosities ;  and  engaged  them  to  embrace  each 
other  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  cordial  reconcili- 
ation. •  But  this  temporary  or  feigned  agreement  lasted  no 
longer  than  the  kings  life:  he  had  no  sooner  expired,  than 
the  jealousies  of  the  (larties  broke  out  afresh  :  and  each  of 
them  applied,  by  separate  messages,  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  his  favour  and 
friendship. 

This  prince,  during  his  brother's  reign,  had  endeavoured 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  both  parties ;  and  his  high 
birth,  his  extensive  abilities,  and  his  great  services,  had 
enabled  him  to  support  himself  without  falling  into  a  de- 
|>endence  on  either.  But  the  new  situation  of  affairs, 
when  the  supreme  power  was  devolved  ujion  him,  imme- 
diately changed  his  measures  ;  and  he  secretly  determined 
to  preserve  no  longer  that  neutrality  which  he  had  bitherto 
maintained.  His  exorbitant  ambition,  unrestrained  by  any 
principle  either  of  justice  cr  humanity,  made  him  carry 
nis  views  to  tlie  jKJSsession  of  the  crown  itself;  and  as 
this  object  could  not  be  attained  without  the  ruin  of  the 
queen  and  her  family,  he  fell  without  hesitation  into  con- 
cert with  the  opposite  party.  But  being  sensible,  that  the 
most  profound  dissimulation  was  requisite  for  eflecting 
his  cnmiiial  purposes,  he  redoubled  his  professions  of  zeal 
and  atuicliment  to  that  princess ;  and  he  gained  such 
credit  with  lier,  as  to  influence  her  conduct  in  a  point, 
which,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  was  violently 
disputed  between  the  opposite  factions. 

The  young  king,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  re- 
sided in  the  castle  of  Ludlow,  on  the  borders  of  Wales ; 
whither  lie  had  been  sent,  that  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
sence might  overawe  the  Welch,  and  restore  the  tiancpiil- 
lity  of  that  country,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  some 
late  commotions.  His  person  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  the  most  accomplished 
nobleman  in  England,  who,  h.aving  united  an  uncommon 
taste  for  literature''  to  great  abilities  in  business,  and  valour 
in  the  field,  was  entitled,  by  his  talents,  still  more  than  by 
nearness  of  blood,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young 
monarch.  Tlie  queen,  anxious  to  preserve  that  ascendant 
over  her  son,  which  she  had  long  maintained  over  her 
husband,  wrote  to  the  I'^arl  of  Rivers,  that  he  should  lew 
a  body  of  forces,  in  order  to  escort  the  king  to  London,  to 
protect  him  during  his  coronation,  and  to  keep  him  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  opposite 
faction,  sensible  that  Edward  was  now  of  an  age  when 
great  advantages  could  be  made  of  his  name  and  counte- 
nance, and  was  approaching  to  the  age  when  he  wouhl  be 
ligallv  entitled  to  exert  in  person  his  authority,  foresaw, 
tliat  the  tendency  of  this  mesLsure  was  to  perpetuate  their 
subjection  under  their  rivals ;  and  they  vehemently  op- 
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|Kised  a  resolution  which  they  represented  as  the  sigiial  for 
renewing  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  Lord  llastings 
thivatened  to  depart  instantly  to  his  government  of  Calais  -S 
the  other  nobles  seemed  resolute  to  oppose  force  by  force : 
and  iis  the  Duke  of  (Jloucester,  on  pretence  of  pacifving 
the  quarrel,  had  declared  against  all  appearance  ol"  an 
armed  power,  which  might  be  dangerous,  and  was  nowise 
necessarv,  the  queen,  trusting  to  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship, and  overawed  by  so  violent  an  opposition,  recalled 
her  orders  to  her  brother,  and  desired  him  to  bring  up  no 
greater  retinue  than  should  be  necessary  to  support  the 
state  and  dignity  of  the  young  sovereign.'' 

The  Duke  of  (.Uoucester,  meanwhile,  set  out  from  York, 
attended  by  a  numerous  tnilii  of  the  nortlicrn  gentry. 
When  he  reached  Northampton,  he  was  joined  by  tHe 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  also  attended  by  a  splen- 
did retinue ;  and  as  he  heard  that  the  king  w;is  hourly 
expected  on  that  road,  he  resolved  to  await  his  arrival, 
under  colour  of  conducting  him  thence  in  pereon  to  Lon- 
don. Tlie  Earl  of  Rivers,  apprehensive  that  the  place 
would  be  too  narrow  to  contain  so  many  attendants,  sent 
his  pupil  forward  bv  another  road  to  Stony-Stratford  ;  and 
came  tiimself  to  N^orthainpton,  in  order  to  apologize  for 
this  measure,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  cordiality  :  he  passed  the  evening  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner with  Glouofster  and  Buckingham  :  he  proceeded  on 
the  road  with  them  next  day  to  join  the  king:  but  as  he 
was  entering  Stony-Stratford,  he  was  arrested  .p^^  p^,  ^^ 
by  orders  from  the  Duke  of  (jloiiccster :'  Rivers arrMttJ. 
Sir  Richard  Gray,  one  of  the  queen's  sons,  '»' >'"}•• 
was  at  the  same  time  put  under  a  gu;ird,  together  with  Sir 
Thomas  Vaughan,  who  possessed  a  considerable  office  in 
the  king's  household  ;  and  all  the  prisoners  were  instantly 
conducted  to  Pomfret.  Gloucester  approached  the  young 
prince  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  respect ;  and 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  him  with  regard  to  the  violence 
committed  on  his  uncle  and  brother  :  but  Edward,  much 
attached  to  these  near  relations,  by  whom  he  had  been  ten- 
derly educated,  was  not  such  a  master  of  dissimulation 
as  to  conceal  his  displeasure.' 

The  people  however  were  extremely  re-  ^  ^., 
joiced  at  this  revolution  ;  and  the  duke  was 
received  in  London  witli  the  loudest  acclamations  :  but  tlie 
queen  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  her  brother's  im- 
prisonment, than  she  foresaw  that  Gloucester's  violence 
would  not  stop  there,  and  that  her  own  ruin,  if  not  that  of 
all  her  cluldren,  was  tinallv  determined.  She  therefore 
fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  attended  by  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset ;  and  she  carried  thither  the  five' 
princesses,  together  witli  the  Duke  of  York  .8  She  trusted, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  iirivileges  which  had  formerly,  dur- 
ing the  total  ruin  of  tier  husband  and  family,  given  her 
jirotection  agai-ist  the  fury  of  the  U-uicastrian  faction, 
would  not  now  be  violated  by  her  brother-in-law,  while 
her  son  was  on  the  throne ;  and  she  resolved  to  await 
there  the  return  of  better  fortune.  But  Gloucester,  anxious 
to  have  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  power,  proposed  to  t.ake 
him  by  force  from  the  sanctuary  ;  and  he  represented  to 
the  privy-council,  both  the  indignity  put  upon  the 
government  by  the  oueen's  ill-grounded  apprehensions, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  young  prince's  appearance  at  die 
ensuing  coronation  of  his  brother.  It  was  further  urged, 
that  ecclesiastical  privileges  were  originally  intended  only 
to  give  protection  to  unhappy  men  persecuted  for  their 
debts  or  crimes ;  and  were  entirely  useless  to  a  person 
wlio,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age,  could  lie  under  the 
burden  "of  neither,  and  who,  for  the  same  reason,  was 
utterly  incapable  of  claiming  security  from  any  sanctuary. 
But  the  two  archbishops.  Cardinal  Bourehier,  the  primate, 
and  Ilotherham,  Archbishop  of  Y'ork,  protesting  ag-ainst 
the  sacrilege  of  this  measure,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  first  endeavour  to  bring  the  queen  to  compliance 
by  persuasion,  before  any  violence  should  lie  employed 
against  her.  These  prelates  were  persons  of  known  in- 
tegrity and  honour;  and  being  themselves  entirely  per- 
suaded of  the  duke's  good  intentions,  they  employed  every 
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argument,  aocompanifd  wiili  earnest  entreaties,  cxliorta- 
lions,  and  assur.inces,  to  bring  lier  over  to  the  same 
opinion.  She  long  continued  obstinate,  and  insisted,  that 
tlie  Duke  of  York,  by  living  in  the  sanctuary,  was  not  only 
secure  himself,  but  gave  security  to  the  king,  whose  life  no 
one  would  dare  to  attempt,  while  his  successor  and 
avenger  renianied  in  safety.  But  finding  that  none  sup- 
portetl  her  in  these  seminients,  and  that  force,  in  case  of 
refusal,  was  threatened  by  the  council,  she  at  last  com- 
plied, and  pioduced  her  son  to  tlie  two  prelates.  She  was 
nere  on  a  sudden  struck  with  a  kind  of  presage  of  his 
future  fate :  she  tenderly  embraced  him :  she  bedewed 
hini  with  her  tears  ;  and  bidding  him  an  eternal  adieu, 
delivered  him,  wiili  many  expressions  of  regret  and  reluct- 
ance, into  their  custody  .h 

Tlic  Duke  of  tiloucester,  being  the  nearest  male  of  tlie 
royal  family  capable  of  exercising  the  government,  seemed 
entitled,  by  the  customs  of  the  realm,  to  the  office  of  pro- 
l>iike  of  lector  ;  and  the  council,  not  waiting  for  the 
Giouniier  consent  of  parliament,  made  no  scruple  of 
proibcwr.  investing  him  with  that  high  dignity.'  Tlie 
general  prejudice  entertained  by  the  nobility  against  the 
queen  and  iier  kindred,  occasioned  this  precipiuition  and 
irregularity  ;  and  no  one  foresaw  any  danger  to  the  suc- 
cession, much  less  to  the  lives  of  tlie  young  princes,  from 
a  measure  so  obvious  and  so  natural.  Besides  that  the 
duke  had  hitherto  been  able  to  cover,  by  the  most  pro- 
found dissimulation,  his  fierce  and  savage  nature :  the 
numerous  issue  of  Edward,  together  with  the  two  chil- 
dren of  Clarence,  seemed  to  be  an  eternal  obstacle  to  his 
ambition ;  and  it  appeared  equally  impracticable  for  him 
to  destroy  so  many  persons  possessed  of  a  preferable  title, 
and  imprtident  to  exclude  them.  But  a  man  who  had 
abandoned  all  principles  of  honour  and  humanity,  was 
soon  carried  by  his  predominant  passion  beyond  the  reach 
of  fear  or  precaution ;  and  Gloucester,  having  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  liis  views,  no  longer  hesitated  in  removing  the 
other  obstructions  which  lay  between  him  and  the  throne. 
The  death  of  Karl  Kivers,  and  of  the  other  prisoners  de- 
tained in  Vomfret,  was  first  determined  ;  and  he  easily 
obt;iined  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  well 
as  of  Lord  llastings,totliis  violent  and  sanguinary  measure. 
However  easy  it  was,  in  those  times,  to  procure  a  sentence 
against  the  most  innocent  person,  it  appeared  still  more 
easy  to  despatch  an  enemy,  without  any  trial  or  form  of 
process;  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued  to  Sir  Richard 
RatcliHe,  a  pro|)er  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  tyrant, 
to  cut  oft'  the  heads  of  the  prisoners.  The  protector  then 
assailed  the  fidelity  of  BucKingham  by  all  the  arguments 
capable  of  swaying  a  vicious  mind,  which  knew  no  motive 
of  action  but  interest  and  ambition.  He  represented,  that 
the  execution  of  persons  so  nearly  related  to  the  king, 
whom  that  prince  so  openly  professed  to  love,  and  whose 
fete  he  so  much  resented,  would  never  pass  unpunished  ; 
and  all  the  actors  in  that  scene  were  bound  in  pnidence  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  his  future  vengeance :  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  kee))  the  queen  for  ever  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her  son,  and  ecjually  impossible  to  prevent  her 
from  instilling  into  his  tender  mind  the  thoughts  of  retaliat- 
ing, by  like  executions,  the  sanguinary  insults  committed 
on  her  f.imily  :  that  the  only  method  of  obviating  tJiese 
mischiefs,  was  to  put  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
whose  friendship  the  duke  might  be  assured,  and  whose 
years  and  experience  taught  him  to  pay  respect  to  merit, 
and  to  the  rights  of  ancient  nobility  :  and  that  the  same 
necessity  which  had  carried  them  so  far  in  resisting  the 
usurpation  of  these  intruders,  must  justify  them  in 
attempting  further  innovations,  and  in  making,  by  national 
consent,  a  new  settlement  of  the  succession.  1^  these 
re;u!ons,  he  added  the  ofiers  of  great  private  advantages  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  he  easily  obtauied  from 
him  a  promise  of  supporting  him  in  all  his  enterprises. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  knowing  the  importance  of 
gaming  Lord  Hastings,  sounded  at  a  distance  his  senti- 
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I  Sir  'I  homas  More,  wlio  has  been  followcii,  or  rather  tranwr 
the  historians  of  this  short  reign,  says,  that  Jane  Shore  had  fall 
Dfxinns  with  I.^n]  Hasting  ;  and  this  account  asrees  hest  uitli  the 
ot  the  events  :  but  in  a  proclamation  of  Kichard's  to  be  found  in  f 
vol.  xii.  p.  ^4,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  is  reproached  with  these 


ments,  by  means  of  ( 'atesby,  a  lawyer,  who  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  that  nobleman  ;  but  found  him  iimiregnable 
in  his  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  children  of  Ktlward, 
who  had  ever  honoured  him  with  his  friendship.'  He 
saw,  therefore,  that  tliere  were  no  longer  any  mejtsures  to 
be  kept  with  him  ;  and  he  determined  to  ruin  utterly  the 
man  whom  he  despaired  of  engaging  to  concur  iri  his 
usurpation.  On  the  very  day  when  Rivers, 
Gray,  and  Vaughan  were  executed,  or  rather  '  ""  ' 

murdered,  at  Pomfret,  by  the  atlvice  of  Hastings,  the  pro- 
tector summoned  a  council  in  the  Tower ;  whither  that 
nobleman,  suspecting  no  design  against  him,  repaired  wiUi- 
out  hesiuition.  Tlie  Duke  of  (jloucester  was  capable 
of  committing  the  most  bloodv  and  treacherous  murtlers 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  indifference.  On  taking  his 
place  at  the  council-table,  he  appeared  in  the  easiest  and 
most  jovial  humour  imaginable.  He  seemed  to  indulge 
himself  in  familiar  conversation  with  the  counsellors,  be- 
fore they  should  enter  on  business  ;  and  having  paid  some 
compliments  to  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  good  and 
early  strawberries  which  he  raised  in  liis  garden  at  Ho!- 
horii,  he  begged  the  favour  of  having  a  dish  of  them, 
which  that  prelate  immediately  despatched  a  servant  to 
bring  to  him.  The  protector  then  left  the  council,  as  if 
called  away  by  some  other  business ;  but  soon  after  re- 
turning with  an  angiy  and  inflamed  countenance,  he  asked 
them  what  punishment  those  deserved  that  had  plotted 
against  liis  life,  who  was  so  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and 
was  intrusted  with  tlie  administration  of  government ! 
Hastings  replied,  that  they  merited  the  punishment  of 
traitors.  j'/iese  truitors,  cried  the  protector,  are  the 
sorceress,  mi/  brother  s  wife,  and  Jane  Shore,  his  iiiistreis,with 
others,  their  associates :  fee  to  what  a  condition  they  have 
reduced  me  by  their  incantations  and  witchcraft :  upon 
which  he  laid  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed. 
But  the  counsellors,  who  knew  that  this  infirmity  had 
attended  him  from  his  birth,  looked  on  each  other  with 
amazement ;  and  above  all,  Lord  Hastings,  who,  as  he  had 
since  Edward's  death  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Jane 
Shore,'  was  naturally  anxious  concerning  the  issue  of 
these  extraordinary  proceedings.  Certainli/,  my  lord,  said 
he,  if  thei)  be  guilty  of  these  crimes,  thry  deserve  the  sevei-est 
punishment. — And  do  you  reply  to  we,  exclaimed  the  pro- 
tector, wiV/i  your  ifs  and  your  ands !  I'ou  ore  the  chief 
abettor  of  that  witch  Shore:  you  are  yourself  a  traitor: 
and  I  sivear  by  St.  Paul,  that  1  will  not  dine  before  your 
head  be  brought  me.  He  struck  tlie  table  with  his  hand  : 
armed  men  rushed  in  at  the  signal  :  the  counsellors  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation :  and  one  of  the 
guards,  as  if  by  accident  or  mistake,  aimed  a  blow  with  a 
poll-axe  at  Lord  Stanley,  who,  aware  of  the  danger,  slunk 
under  the  table;  and  tliough  he  saved  his  life,  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  head  in  the  protector's  presence. 
Hastings  was  seized,  was  hurried  away,  and  Execution  of 
instantly  beheaded  on  a  timber  log  which  l-""'  Hastings, 
lay  in  the  court  of  the  Tower.""  Two  hours  after,  a  pro- 
clamation, well  penned  and  fairly  written,  was  read  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  enumerating  his  offences,  and  apolo- 
gizing to  them,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  discovery,  for 
the  sudden  execution  of  that  nobleman,  who  was  very 
popular  among  them :  but  the  saying  of  a  merchant  was 
much  talked  of  on  the  occasion,  who  remarked,  tliat 
the  proclamation  v\as  certainly  drawn  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy." 

Lord  "Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  tlie  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  other  counsellors,  were  committed  f^isoners  in 
different  chambers  of  the  Tower:  and  the  protector,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  his  accusations,  ordered  the 
goods  of  Jane  Shore  to  be  seized ;  and  he  summoned  her 
to  answer  before  tlie  council  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 
But  as  no  proofs  which  could  be  received,  even  in  that 
ignorant  age,  were  produced  against  her,  he  directed  her 
to  be  tried  in  die  spiritual  court,  for  her  adulteries  and 
lewdness ;  and  she  did  penance  in  a  white  sheet  in  St. 

1  his  reproach,  however,  mishi  have  tcf  n  invented  by  Itichard,  or  founded 
•       1  popular  rumour,  andisnot  sutficienttooverbalancelheauUiontyof 
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OH  Ihonias  .More.    'Ihe  proclamation  is  remarkable  for  the  i<ypocntK„. 
purity  of  manners  affecled  by  llirhanl :  this  blootly  and  treacherous  tyrant 
iipbrAiils  the  marquis  and  others  with  their  gallantries  and  i 
niDSt  t.rrible  cu.'rmities. 
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Paul's,  before  die  wlhjle  people.  Tliis  ludy  was  bum  of 
reputable  i>;\rciits,  in  IaiihIoii,  was  well  ulueateil,  ;u\il 
iDiUTieil  10  a  6ubslaiiti.il  citizen  ;  but  uiiliappilv,  views  of 
interest,  more  than  the  maiil's  inclinations,  lunl  liien  ooii- 
sulle<i  in  the  niatcli,  and  her  mind,  thoii};1i  framed  for 
virtue,  had  proved  unable  to  resist  the  allinenuiits  of 
Edwiuxl,  who  solicited  her  favours.  But  while  seduced 
hom  her  dutv  by  this  jwy  and  amorous  monarch,  she  stdl 
yiade  hersell"  respectable  by  her  other  virtues ;  and  the 
asuendaiit  which  tier  charms  and  vivacity  long  maintained 
over  him,  was  all  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence  and 
humanity.  She  was  still  forward  to  oppose  calumny,  to 
protect  the  oppressed,  to  relieve  tlie  indi<;eiit ;  and  her 
good  oftices,  the  genuine  dictates  of  her  heart,  never 
waited  the  solicitation  of  presents,  or  the  hones  ol  reci- 
procal services.  But  she  lived  not  only  to  feel  tlie  bitter- 
ness of  shame,  imposed  on  her  by  tliis  tyrant,  but  to 
experience,  in  old  age  and  poverty,  tlie  ingratitude  of 
those  courtiers  who  had  long  solicited  her  friendship, 
and  been  protected  by  her  credit.  No  one,  among  the 
great  multitudes  whom  she  had  obliged,  had  the  humanity 
to  bring  her  consolation  or  relief:  she  languished  out  her 
life  in  solitude  and  indigence :  and  amidst  a  court  inured 
to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  the  frailties  of  this  woman 
justified  all  violations  of  friendship  towards  her,  and  all 
neglect  of  former  obligations. 

Tliese  acts  of  violence,  exercised  against 
«invj''«  "uit'  all  the  nearest  connexions  of  the  late  king, 
crown.  prognosticated  the  severest  fate  to  his  de- 

fenceless children ;  and  after  the  murder  of  Hastings,  the 
protector  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  his  intentions  to 
usurp  the  crown.  The  licentious  life  of  Edward,  who 
was  not  restrained  in  his  pleasures  either  by  honour  or 
prudence,  afforded  a  pretence  for  decl.iring  his  marriage 
witli  the  queen  invalid  and  all  his  posterity  illegitimate. 
It  was  asserted,  that  before  espousing  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Gray,  he  had  paid  court  to  the  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  being  repulsed 
by  the  virtue  of  that  lady,  he  was  obliged,  ere  he  could 
gratify  his  desires,  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  with- 
out any  witnesses,  by  Stillington,  Bishop  of  Bath,  who 
afterwards  divulged  the  secret."  It  was  also  maintiiined, 
that  tlie  act  of  attainder  passed  against  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence had  virtually  incapacitated  his  children  from  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown ;  and  these  two  families  being  set 
aside,  the  protector  remained  the  only  true  and  legitimate 
heir  of  the  iiouse  of  York.  But  as  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  imjiossible,  to  prove  the  preceding  marriage  of  the 
late  king;  and  as  the  rule  whicn  excludes  the  heirs  of  an 
attainted  blood  from  private  successions,  was  never  ex- 
tended to  the  crown  ;  the  protector  resolved  to  make  use 
of  another  plea  still  more  snameful  and  scandalous.  His 
partisans  were  taught  to  maintain,  that  both  Edward  IV'. 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  were  illegitimate;  that  the 
Duchess  of  York  had  received  different  lovers  into  her 
bed,  who  were  the  fathers  of  these  children ;  that  their 
resemblance  to  those  gallants  was  a  sufficient  proof  of 
their  spurious  birth;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
alone,  of  all  her  sons,  appeared,  by  his  features  and  coun- 
tenance, to  be  the  true  offspring  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  impudent  than  this  assertion, 
which  threw  so  foul  an  imputation  on  his  own  mother,  a 
princess  of  irreproachable  virtue,  and  then  alive;  yet  the 
place  chosen  for  first  promulgating  it  was  the  jnil pit,  before 
a  large  congregation,  and  in  the  protector's  presence.  Dr. 
"al  June  Shaw  was  appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Haul's  ; 
and  having  chosen  this  passage  for  his  text, 
Bmlard  slips  shall  mil  thrive;  he  enlariied  on  all  the  topics 
which  could  discredit  the  birth  of  Edward  IV.  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  of  all  their  children.  He  then  broke 
out  in  a  panegyric  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Behold  this  excellent  prince,  the  exjircss  image 
of  his  noble  father,  the  genuine  descendant  of^  the  house 
of  York  ;  bearing,  no  less  in  the  virtues  of  his  mind,  than 
in  the  features  of  his  countenance,  the  character  of  the 
gallant  Richard,  once  your  hero  and  favourite  :  he  alone 
IS  entitled  to  your  allegiance  :  he  must  deliver  you  from 
the  dominion  of  all  intruders :  he  alone  can  restore  the 
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lost  glory  and  honour  of  the  nation."  It  was  previously 
concerted,  that  as  the  doctor  should  pronounce  tliese 
words,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  should  enter  the  church  ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  tlie  audience  would  cry  out, 
Cnxl  sine  Kiiia  Richiinl !  which  would  immediately  have 
been  laid  hold  of  as  a  popular  consent,  and  interpreted  to 
be  tlie  voice  of  the  nation:  but  by  a  ridiculous  mistake, 
worthy  of  the  wliole  scene,  tlie  duke  did  not  appear  till 
after  ttiis  exclamation  was  already  recited  liy  the  preacher. 
The  doctor  was  therefore  obliged  to  repeat  his  rnetorical 
figure  out  of  its  proper  place  :  the  audience,  less  from  the 
absurd  conduct  of  the  iliscourse,  than  from  their  detesta- 
tion of  these  proceedings,  kept  a  profound  silence;  and 
the  protector  and  his  preacher  were  equally  abashed  at  the 
ill  success  of  their  strata<;ein. 

But  the  duke  was  too  far  advanced  to  recede  from  his 
criminal  and  ambitious  purpose.  A  new  expedient  was 
tried  to  work  on  tlie  people.  The  mayor,  who  was  brother 
to  Dr.  Shaw,  and  entirely  in  the  protector's  interests, 
called  an  assembly  of  the  citizens;  where  tlie  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  possessed  some  talents  for  eloquence, 
hai-angued  them  on  the  protector's  title  to  the  crown,  and 
displayed  those  numerous  virtues  of  which,  he  pretended, 
that  prince  was  possessed.  He  next  asked  them,  whether 
they  would  have  the  duke  for  king?  and  then  stopped,  in 
expectation  of  hearing  the  cry,  CoJ  stive  King  Kichurd ! 
He  was  surprised  to  observe  them  silent ;  and  turning 
about  to  the  mayor,  asked  him  the  reason.  Tlic  mayor 
replied,  that  perhaps  they  did  not  understand  him.  Buck- 
ingham then  repealed  his  discoui'se  with  some  variation  ; 
enforced  the  same  topics,  a^ked  the  same  question,  and 
w,is  received  with  the  same  silence.  "  I  now  see  the 
cause"  said  the  mayor ;  "  the  citizens  are  not  accustomed 
to  be  harangued  by  any  but  their  recorder;  and  know 
not  how  to  answer  a  person  of  your  grace's  quality." 
The  recorder,  Fitz-Williams,  was  then  commanded  to 
repeat  the  substance  of  the  duke's  speech ;  but  the  man, 
who  was  averse  to  the  office,  took  care,  throughout  his 
whole  discourse,  to  have  it  understood  that  he  spoke 
nothing  of  himself,  and  that  he  only  conveyed  to  them  the 
sense  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Still  the  audience 
kept  a  profound  silence;  "This  is  wonderful  ob.slinacy," 
cried  the  duke:  "express  your  meaning,  my  friends,  one 
way  or  other :  when  we  apply  to  you  on  this  occasion,  it 
is  merely  from  the  regard  which  we  bear  to  you.  "The 
Lords  and  Commons  have  sufficient  authority,  without 
your  consent,  to  appoint  a  king  :  but  I  require  you  here 
to  declare  in  plain  terms,  whether  or  not  you  will  have 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  for  your  sovereign."  After  all 
these  effort*,  some  of  the  meanest  apprentices,  incited  by 
the  protector's  and  Buckingham's  servants,  raised  a  feeble 
cry,  God  save  King  Richard !  f  The  sentiments  of  the 
nation  were  now  sufficiently  declared  :  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  the  voice  of  God:  and  Bucking- 
nam,  with  the  mayor,  hastened  to  Bavnard's  "  ""'" 
castle,  where  the  protector  then  resided,  that  they  might 
make  him  a  tender  of  the  crown. 

When  Richard  was  told  that  a  great  multitude  was  in 
the  court,  he  refused  to  appear  to  them,  and  pretended  to 
be  apprehensive  for  his  iiersonal  safety :  a  circumstance 
taken  notice  of  by  Buckingham,  who  observed  to  tlie 
citizens  that  the  prince  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  design. 
At  l.Tst  he  was  persuaded  to  ste|)  forth,  but  he  still  kept 
at  some  distance ;  and  he  asked  the  meaning  of  their  in- 
trusion and  importunity.  Buckingham  told  him  that  the 
nation  was  resolved  to  have  him  for  king.  The  protector 
declared  his  purpose  of  maintaining  his  loyalty  to  the  pre- 
sent sovereign,  and  exhorted  them  to  adhere  to  the  same 
resolution.  He  was  told  that  the  people  had  determined 
to  have  another  prince ;  and  if  he  rejected  their  unanimous 
voice,  they  must  look  out  for  one  who  would  be  more 
compliant.  This  argument  was  too  powerful  to  be  resist- 
ed :  he  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  the  .^^  ^ 
crown :  and  he  thenceforth  acted  as  legiti-  au?imS  \\k' 
mate  and  rightful  sovereign.                              Uironc. 

This  ridiculous  ftuce  was  soon  after  fol-  ... 
lowed  by  a  scene  truly  tragical :  the  murder  v.  hii<i  .it  iii« 
of  the  two  young  princes.    Richard  gave  Unkeof  Vork. 
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ordori  to  Sir  Holiert  Urakenhui-y,  conslabli-  of  tlie  Tower, 
lo  put  liJs  neplirws  to  d(>ath  ;  but  this  ceutlenian,  who 
had  sentiments  of  honour,  refused  lo  have  anv  hand  in 
the  infamous  oftiie.  Tlie  tvrant  then  sent  for  Sir  James 
Tyrrel,  who  proniise<l  obedience;  and  he  ordered  Bra- 
kenburv  to  risiirn  to  this  gintleman  the  ke^^  .an'  KOvern- 
ment  of  tlie  Tower  for  one  niffht.  Tyrrel,  choosing  three 
associates,  Slater,  Dighlon,  and  Forest,  came  in  the  night- 
time to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  tlie  princes  were 
lodged  ;  and  sending  in  the  assassins,  he  bade  them  exe- 
cute their  commission,  while  he  himself  staid  without. 
Thev  found  the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a 
profound  sleep.  After  suftix^ting  them  with  the  bolster 
and  pillows,  they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrell, 
who  ordered  ihein  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones.i  These  cir- 
cumstances were  all  confessed  by  the  actors  in  the  follow- 
ing reign  ;  and  they  were  never  punished  for  the  crime : 
probably,  bemuse  Henry,  whose  maxims  of  government 
were  extremely  arbitrary,  desired  to  establish  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  commancls  of  the  reigning  sovereign  ought 
to  justifv  every  enormity  in  those  who  paid  obedience  to 
tliem.  Ijut  tliere  is  one  circumstance  not  so  easy  to  be 
accounted  for:  it  is  pretended,  that  Richard,  displeased 
with  the  indecent  manner  of  burving  his  nephews,  whom 
he  had  murdered,  gave  his  chaplain  orders  to  dig  up  the 
bodies,  and  to  inter  them  in  consecrated  ground;  and  as 
the  man  died  soon  after,  the  place  of  their  burial  remained 
unknown,  and  the  bodies  could  never  be  found  by  any 
search  which  Henry  could  make  for  them.  Yet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1 1 .  when  there  was  occasion  to  remove 
some  stones,  and  to  dig  in  the  very  spot  which  was  men- 
tioned as  the  place  of  their  first  interment,  the  bones  of 
two  persons  were  there  found,  which,  bv  their  size,  exactly 
corresponded  to  tlie  age  of  Edward  and  his  brother :  they 
were  concluded  with  certamty  to  be  the  remains  of  those 
princes,  and  were  interred  under  a  marble  monument,  by 
orders  of  King  Charles.r  Perhaps  Richard's  chaplain 
had  died  before  he  found  an  opportunity  of  executing  his 
ma.ster's  commands  ;  and  the  bodies  being  supposed  to  be 
already  removed,  a  diligent  search  was  not  made  for  them 
by  Henry  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  buried. 


RICHARD  III. 

The  first  acts  of  Richard's  administration  were  to  be- 
stow rewards  on  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  usurping 
the  crown,  and  to  gain,  bv  favours,  those  who  he  thought 
were  best  able  to  support  his  future  government.  Thomas, 
Lord  Howard,  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  :  Sir  Tlioraas 
Howard,  his  son.  Earl  of  Surrey  ;  Lord  Lovel,  a  \'iscount, 
by  the  same  name ;  even  Lord  Stanley  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  made  steward  of  the  household.  This  nobleman  had 
become  obnoxious  by  his  first  opposition  to  Richard's 
views,  and  also  by  his  marning  the  Countess  dowager  of 
Richmond,  heir  of  the  Somerset  family ;  but  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  present  government,  he 
feigned  such  zeal  for  Richard's  service,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived into  favour,  and  even  found  means  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  most  important  commands  by  that  politic  and 
jealous  tyrant. 

But  the  person  who,  both  from  the  greatness  of  his 
services,  and  the  power  and  splendour  of  his  family,  was 
best  entitled  to  favours  under  the  new  government,  was 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  Richard  seemed  deter- 
mined to  spare  no  pains  or  bounty  in  securing  him  to 
his  interests.  Buckingham  was  descended  from  a  daughter 
of  Tliomas  of  \\'oodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to 
Richard  II.  and  by  this  pedigree  be  not  only  was  allied 
to  the  royal  family,  but  had  claims  for  dignities  as  well  ;is 
estates  of  a  very  extensive  nature.  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 
had  raanied  the  two  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  barons, 
whose  immense  propertv  came  thus  to  be  divided  into 
two  shares.  One  was  inlierited  by  the  family  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  the  other  was  united  to  the  crown  by  the  house  of 
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I^nncaster,  and,  after  the  attainder  of  tliat  royal  line,  w:ij 
seiM'il,  as  legally  devolved  to  them,  by  the  sovereigns  of 
the  house  of  York.  The  Duke  of  BucVin^ham  laid  hold 
of  the  present  opportunity,  and  claimed  the  restitution  of 
that  portion  of  the  Hereford  esUite  which  had  escheated  to 
the  crown,  as  well  as  of  the  great  office  of  constable,  which 
had  long  continued  by  inheritance  in  his  ancestors  of  that 
family.  Richard  readily  complied  with  these  demands, 
which  were  probably  the  price  stipulated  to  Buckingham 
for  his  assistance  in  promoting  the  usurpation.  That 
nobleman  was  invested  with  the  office  of  constable ;  he 
received  a  grant  of  the  estate  of  1  lereford  ;•  many  other 
dignities  and  honours  were  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  the 
king  thought  himself  sure  of  preserving  the  fidelity  of  a 
man  whose  interests  seemed  so  closely  connected  with 
those  of  the  present  government. 

But    it    was    impossible    that    friendship   _  ,      ,  „    , 
,  ,    ,  'ill.  .  Piik*  of  Ruck, 

could  long  remain  inviolate  between  two  jnuham  discnn- 
men  of  such  cornipt  minds  as  Richard  and  '""">■ 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Historians  ascribe  tlieir  first 
rujiture  to  the  king's  refusal  of  making  restitution  of  the 
Hereford  estate ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  records,  that  he 
passed  a  grant  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  full  demands 
of  Buckingham  were  satisfied  in  this  particular.  Perhans 
Richard  was  soon  sensible  of  the  danger  which  mignt 
ensue  from  conferring  such  an  immense  property  on  a 
man  of  so  turbulent  a  disposition,  and  aftenvards  raised 
difficulties  about  the  execution  of  his  own  grant :  perhaps 
he  refused  some  other  demands  of  Buckingham,  whom 
he  found  it  impossible  to  gratify  for  his  past  services : 
perhaps  he  resolved,  according  to  the  usual  maxims  of 
politicians,  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  ruining  this 
powerful  subject,  who  had  been  the  principal  instrument 
of  his  own  elevation ;  and  the  discovery  or  this  intention 
begat  the  first  discontent  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  duke,  soon 
after  Richard's  accession,  began  to  form  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  and  attempted  to  overthrow  that 
usurpation  which  he  himself  had  so  zealously  contributed 
to  establish. 

Never  was  there  in  any  country  an  usurpation  more 
flagrant  than  that  of  Richard,  or  more  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  justice  and  public  interest.  His  claim  was 
entirely  founded  on  impudent  allegations,  never  attempted 
to  be  proved,  some  of  them  incapable  of  proof,  and  all  of 
them  implying  scandalous  reflections  on  his  own  family, 
and  on  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  the  most  nearly 
connected.  His  title  was  never  acknowledged  by  any 
national  assembly,  scarcely  even  by  the  lowest  populace 
to  whom  he  appealed ;  and  it  had  become  prevalent, 
merely  for  want  of  some  person  of  distinction  who  might 
stand  forth  against  him,  and  give  a  voice  to  those  senti- 
ments of  general  detestation  which  arose  in  everj'  bosom. 
Were  men  disposed  to  pardon  these  violations  of  public 
right,  the  sense  of  private  and  domestic  duty,  which  is  not 
to  be  effaced  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  must  have  be- 
gotteu  an  abhorrence  against  him  ;  and  have  represented 
the  murder  of  the  young  and  innocent  princes,  his  nephews, 
with  whose  protection  he  had  been  intrusted,  in  the  most 
odious  colours  imaginable.  To  endure  such  a  bloody 
usurper  seemed  to  draw  disgrace  upon  the  nation,  and  to 
be  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  every  individual 
who  was  distinguished  by  birth,  merit,  or  services.  Such 
■was  become  the  general  voice  of  the  people ;  all  parties 
were  united  in  the  same  sentiments ;  and  the  Lancastrians, 
so  long  oppressed,  and  of  late  so  much  discredited,  felt 
their  blasted  hopes  again  revive,  and  anxiously  expected 
the  consequences  of  these  extraordinary  events.— The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  family  had  been  devoted  to 
that  interest,  and  who,  bv  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund, Duke  of  Somerset,  was  allied  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  was  easily  induced  to  espouse  the  cause  of  this 
partv,  and  to  endeavour  the  restoring  of  it  to  its  ancient 
superioritv.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Elv,  a  zealous  Lancas- 
trian, whom  the  king  had  imprisoned,  and  had  afterwards 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Buckingham,  encouraged 
these  sentiments;  and  bv  his  exhortations  the  duke  cast 
his  eve  towards  the  young  Earl  of  Richmond,  as  the  only 
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|icrsoi)  who  ruiiUI  rrti>  the  nutiuu  ironi  iht  tvraiiiiy  uf  the 
|ir»>seiit  usurper." 

ib»  K«ri  oi        Hoiirv,  Earl  of  Richmonil,  was  at  tliis 

Kiclimoii.!.  )i,„i.  (Iftuined  in  a  kind  of  honourable  cus- 
to<ly  by  the  Duke  of  Brittany ;  and  his  descent,  which 
seemeii  to  give  him  sonic  pretensions  to  the  crown,  liad 
been  a  great  object  of  jealousy  both  in  the  late  and  in  the 
present  reij;n.  .lolni,  llie  first  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
vrandson  of  John  of  Haunt,  l>v  a  spurious  liraiieh,  but 
legitimated  by  act  of  parliamiiil,liad  kt'i  only  one  dansilitcT, 
^iarsaret ;  and hisyounsrer brother,  Kdmund, hail  siuiec<le<l 
him  in  his  titles,  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  his  fouuiie. 
Margaret  had  espoused  Edmund,  I'arl  of  liicliimuHl, 
half-brother  of  Henry  VI.,  and  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor 
and  Catharine  of  I'raiice,  reli.t  of  Henry  \'.,  and  she 
bore  him  only  one  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Henry, 
and  wlio,  after  his  fatlier"s  death,  inherited  the  honours 
and  forlnnc  of  Kichmond.  His  mother,  being  a  widow, 
had  espoused  in  second  marriage  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  uncle? 
to  Buckingham,  and  after  llic  death  of  thai  gentleman  had 
married  I>ord  Stanley ;  but  had  no  children  by  either  of 
these  husbands ;  and  her  son  Henry  was  thus,  in  the  event 
of  her  death,  the  sole  lieir  of  all  "lier  fortunes.  But  this 
n^s  not  the  most  considerable  advantage  which  he  had 
reason  to  expect  from  her  succession  :  he  would  represent 
the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Somerset ;  he  would 
inherit  all  the  title  of  that  family  to  the  crow  n ;  and  tliough 
Its  claim,  while  any  legitimate  branch  subsisted  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster^  had  always  been  much  disregarded, 
the  zeal  of  faction,  after  the  death  of  Henry  V'l.,  and  the 
murder  of  Prince  ICdward,  immediately  conferred  a  weight 
and  consideration  upon  it. 

Edw-ard  1\'.  finding  that  all  the  Lancastrians  had  turned 
their  attention  towards  the  young  Earl  of  liichmond  as 
the  object  of  their  hopes,  lliought  him  also  worthy  of  his 
attention,  and  pursued  him  into  his  retreat  at  Brittany, 
whither  his  uncle,  the  luirl  of  Pembroke,  had  carried  him 
after  the  kittle  of  Tewkesbury,  so  fatal  to  his  party.  He 
anplied  to  I'rancis  II.,  Dnke  of  Brittany,  who  was  his 
ally,  a  weak  but  a  good  prince ;  and  urgetl  him  to  deliver 
up  this  fugitive,  who  might  be  the  source  of  future  dis- 
turbances in  England :  but  the  duke,  averse  to  so  dis- 
honourable a  proposal,  would  only  consent  that,  for  the 
security  of  Edward,  the  young  nobleman  should  be 
detained  in  custody  ;  and  he  received  an  annual  pension 
from  England  for  the  safe  keeping  or  the  subsistence  of 
his  prisoner.  But  towards  the  end  of  Edward's  reign, 
when  tlie  kingdom  was  menaced  wilh  a  war  both  from 
France  and  Scotland,  the  anxieties  of  the  English  court 
with  regard  to  Henry  were  much  increased ;  and  Edward 
made  a  new  (iroposal  to  the  duke,  which  covered,  under 
the  fairest  appearances,  the  most  bloody  and  treacherous 
intentions,  lie  pretended  that  he  was  desirous  of  gaining 
his  enemy,  and  of  uniting  him  to  his  own  family  by  a 
marriage  witli  his  daughter  I'liznbeth;  and  he  solicileii  to 
have  him  sent  over  to  England,  in  order  to  execute  a 
scheme  which  would  redound  so  much  to  his  advantage. 
These  pretences,  seconded,  as  is  supposed,  by  bribes  to 
Peier  Landais,  a  corrupt  minister,  by  whom  the  duke  was 
entirely  governed,  gained  credit  with  the  court  of  Brittany: 
Henry  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  agents: 
he  was  ready  to  embark  :  when  a  suspicion  of  Edward's 
'  real  design  was  suggc  sted  to  the  duke,  who  recalled  his 
orilers,  and  thus  >iaved  the  unhappy  youth  from  the  immi- 
ni-iit  danger  which  hung  over  him. 

Tliese  symptoms  of  continued  jealousy  in  the  reigning 
family  of  England,  both  seemed  to  give  some  authority  to 
Henry's  pretensions,  and  made  him  the  object  of  general 
favour  and  compa.ssion,  on  account  of  th(!  dangers  and 
persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Tlie  universal 
detestation  of  Richard's  comluct  turned  still  more  the 
attention  of  the  nation  towards  Henry ;  and  as  all  the 
descendants  of  the  house  of  York  were  either  women  or 
minors,  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  from  whom  the 
nation  could  expect  the  expulsion  of  the  odious  and  bloody 
tynnt.  But  not«itlistantiing  titcse  cin  umslances,  which 
were  so  favourable  to  him,  Buckingham  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  well  knew  that  there  would  still  lie  many  cibslacles  in 
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his  way  to  the  throne;  and  that  though  the  nation  had 
lieen  nnuh  divided  between  Henry  \'I.  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  wlule  present  possession  and  hereditary  riyht  stood 
in  op[insiliiin  to  each  other ;  yet  as  soon  as  these  titles  were 
united  In  I'.dward  1\'.  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  come 
over  to  the  reigning  family ;  and  the  Lancastrians  had 
extremely  decayed,  both  in  numbers  and  in  authority.  It 
was  therefore  suggested  by  JNlorton,  and  readily  assented 
to  by  the  duke,  that  the  only  means  of  overturning  the 
present  usurpation  was  to  unite  the  opposite  factions,  by 
coDtrai  ling  a  marriage  between  the  r'arl  of  Richmond 
and  the  I'lincess  IClizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Ed- 
wanl,  and  tlureliy  blending  together  the  opposite  preten- 
sions of  their  families,  which  had  so  long  been  the  source 
of  public  disorders  and  convulsions.  They  were  sensible 
that  the  people  were  extreniely  desirous  of  repose,  after  so 
many  bloody  and  destnictive  commotions ;  that  both 
"i'orkists  and  I,ancastrians,  who  now  lay  equally  under 
oppression,  would  embrace  this  scheme  wilh  ardour;  and 
that  the  prospect  of  reconciling  the  two  parties,  which 
was  in  itself  so  desimble  an  end,  would,  when  added  to 
the  general  hatred  ;igainst  the  present  government,  render 
their  cause  absolutely  invincible.  In  consequence  of  these 
views,  the  prelate,  by  means  of  Reginald  Bray,  steward  to 
the  Countess  of  Richmond,  first  opened  the  project  of 
such  an  union  to  that  lady ;  and  llie  plan  appeared  so 
advantageous  for  her  son,  and  at  the  same  time  so  likely 
to  succeed,  tliat  it  admitted  not  of  the  least  hesitation. 
Dr.  Lewis,  a  Welch  physician,  who  had  access  to  the 
Queeii-dnwager  in  her  sanctuary,  carried  the  proposals  to 
her ;  and  found  tliat  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  brother 
and  of  her  three  sons,  apprehensions  for  her  surviving 
family,  and  indignation  against  her  confinement,  easily 
overcame  all  her  prejudices  against  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  procured  her  approbation  of  a  marriage,  to  which  the 
age  and  birtli,  as  well  as  the  present  situation,  of  the  parties, 
seemed  so  naturally  to  invite  them.  She  secretly  borrowed 
a  sum  of  money  in  tlie  citv,  sent  it  over  to  tlie  I'.arl  of 
Richmond,  required  his  oath  to  celebrate  the  marriage  as 
soon  as  he  should  aiTive  in  England,  advised  him  to  levy 
as  many  foreign  forces  as  possible,  and  promised  to  join 
him  on  his  first  appearance,  with  all  tlie  friends  and  parti- 
sans of  her  family. 

The  jilan  being  thus  laid  upon  the  solid  foundations  of 
good  sense  and  sound  policy,  it  was  secretly  communicated 
to  the  principal  pei-sons  of  both  parties  in  all  tlie  counties 
of  England  :  and  a  wonderftil  alacrity  appeared  in  every 
order  of  men  to  fonvard  its  success  and  completion.  But 
it  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could  be 
conducted  in  so  secret  a  manner  as  entirely  to  escape  the 
jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  Richard  ;  and  he  soon  received 
intelligence  that  his  enemies,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  were  forming  some  design  against  his  au- 
thority, lie  immediately  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  by  levying  troops  in  the  North  ;  and  he  summon- 
ed the  duke  to  appear  at  court,  in  such  terms  as  seemed 
to  promise  him  a  renewal  of  their  former  amity.  But 
that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  wilh  the  barbarity  and 
treachery  of  Richard,  replied  only  by  taking  arms  in 
Wales,  and  giving  the  signal  to  his  accomplices  for  a  general 
insurrection  in  all  parts  of  England.  But  at  that  very  time 
there  happened  to  fall  such  heavy  rains,  so  ocioljcr 
incessant  and  continued,  as  exceeded  any 
known  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and  the  Severn,  with 
the  other  rivers  in  that  neighbourhood,  swelled  to  a 
height  «hich  rendered  them  impassiible,  and  prevented 
Buckingham  from  marching  into  the  heart  of  England  to 
join  his  associates.  Tlie  Welchmen,  partly  moved  by  su- 
perstition at  this  extraordinary  evi'iit,  partly  distressed  by 
famine  in  their  camp,  fell  off  from  liim  ;  and  Biickiiighani, 
finding  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  put  on  a  dis- 
guise, and  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  Banister,  an  old 
servant  of  his  family.  But  being  detected  niirkinoliam 
in  his  retreat,  he  was'  brought  to  the  king  at  fxtcuitil. 
S;ilisbury;  and  was  instantly  executed,  according  to  the 
summary  method  practised  in  that  age."  Tlie  other  con- 
spirators, who  took  arms  in  fonr  different  places,  at  Exeter, 
at  Salisbury,  at  Newburj-,  and  at  Maidstone,  hearing  of 
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the  Diikc  of  RiickinL'liam's  misfoitutics,  despaired  of  suc- 
cess, and  immediately  dispersed  tlieniseivcs. 

The  Mar<niis  of  lJor>et,  and  the  liisliop  of  Ely,  made 
llieir  escape  heyimd  sea  :  many  others  were  equally  for- 
tunate :  several'  fell  into  llicliard's  hands,  of  whom  he 
made  some  examples.  His  exetutions  seem  not  to  have 
been  remarkably  severe ;  thouL'h  we  are  told  of  one  iren- 
tleman,  W  illiain  C'olincb  urne,  who  suffered  under  colour 
of  this  nliellion,  hut  in  reality  for  a  distich  of  nuibhlms; 
verses,  which  he  had  composed  a<;ainst  Kichard  and  his 
ministers."  The  Karl  of  Richmond,  in  concert  with  his 
friends,  had  set  sail  from  St.  Malo's,  carryinf  on  board  a 
body  of  5000  men  levied  in  ft.reiirn  parts  ;  but  his  fleet 
being  at  first  driven  back  by  a  storm,  lie  appeared  not  on 
the  coast  of  EncUuid  till  after  the  dispersion  of  all  his 
friends ;  and  he  found  himself  obligea  to  return  to  the 
court  of  Brittany. 

A.  D.  i4«i.  "Tlie  'Kine,  every  where  triumphai;t,  and 
'.'jni  J^ii.  fortifie<l  by  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  de- 
throne him,  ventured  at  last  to  summon  a  parliament ;  a 
measure  which  his  crimes  and  flagrant  usurpation  had  in- 
duced him  hitherto  to  decline.  Tliougli  it  was  natural  that 
the  parliament,  in  a  contest  of  national  parties,  should  al- 
ways adhere  to  the  victor,  he  seems  to  have  apprehende  I, 
lest  his  title,  founded  on  no  principle  and  supported  bv 
no  |iarty,  might  be  rejected  by  that  assembly.  But  his 
enemies  being  now  at  his  feet,  the  parliament  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  recognise  his  authority,  and  acknowledge 
his  right  to  the  crown.  His  only  son,  Edward,  then  a 
youth  of  twelve  years  of  age,  w:ls  created  Prince  of  Wales  : 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poijndage  were  granted  to  the 
king  for  life  :  and  Kichard,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  na- 
tion to  his  government,  passed  some  popular  laws,  particu- 
larly one  against  the  late  practice  of  extorting  money  on 
pretence  of  benevolence. 

All  the  other  measures  of  the  king  tended  to  the  same 
object.  Sensible,  that  the  only  circumstance  which  could 
give  him  security  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  York- 
ists, he  paid  court  to  the  queen-dowager  with  such  art  and 
address,  made  such  earnest  protestations  of  his  sincere 
good-will  and  friendship,  that  this  princess,  tired  of  con- 
finement, and  despairing  of  any  success  from  her  former 
projects,  ventured  to  leave  her  sanctuary,  and  to  put  herself 
and  her  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  tvrant.  But  he 
soon  carried  further  his  views  for  the  establishment  of  hi? 
throne.  He  had  married  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  \\  anvick,  and  widow  of  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  Richard  himself  had  murdered  ;  but  this 
princess  having  born  him  but  one  son,  who  died  about 
this  lime,  he  considered  her  as  an  invincible  obstacle  to 
the  settlement  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was  believed  to  have 
carried  her  oflT  by  poison ;  a  crime  for  which  the  public 
cvuld  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  solid  proof,  but  which 
the  usual  tenour  of  his  conduct  made  it  reasonable  to  sus- 
iiect.  He  now  thought  it  in  his  power  to  remove  the  chief 
perils  which  tlireatened  his  government.  The  Earl  <  f 
Richmond,  he  knew,  could  never  be  formidable  but  from 
his  projected  marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the 
true  heir  of  the  croftn  ;  and  he  therefore  intended,  by 
means  of  a  papal  dispensation,  to  espouse  himself  this 
princess,  and  thus  to  unite,  in  his  own  family,  their  con- 
tending titles.  The  queen-dowager,  eager  to  recover  her 
lost  authority,  neither  scrupled  this  alliance,  which  was 
very  unusual  in  England,  and  was  regirded  as  incestuous, 
nor  felt  any  horror  at  marrying  her  daughter  to  the  mur- 
derer of  her  three  sons,  and  ofher  brother  :  she  even  joined 
so  far  her  interests  w-ith  those  of  the  usurper,  that  she 
wrote  to  all  her  partisans,  and  among  the  rest,  to  her  son, 
the  Alarquis  of  Dorset,  desiring  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  E.-U-1  of  Richmond  ;  an  injury  which  the  earl  could 
never  afterwards  forgive :  the  court  of  Rome  was  applied 
to  for  a  dispensation ;  Richard  thought  that  he  could 
easily  defend  himself,  during  the  interval,  till  it  arrived  ; 
and  he  had  afterwards  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a  full  and 
secure  settlement.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  English 
nation,  seeing  all  danger  removed  of  a  disputed  succession, 
would  then  acquiesce  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince, 


who  w:is  of  mature  years,  of  great  abilities,  and  of  a  geniiii 
(pialitied  for  government ;  and  that  they  would  forgive 
him  all  the  crimes  which  he  had  committed,  in  paving  his 
way  to  the  throne. 

fiut  the  crimes  of  Richard  were  so  horrid  and  so  shock- 
ing to  humanity,  that  the  natural  sfiitimenls  of  men,  with 
out  any  political  or  public  views,  were  sufficient  to  render 
his  government  unsU-ible;  and  every  person  of  probity 
and  honour  was  earnest  to  prcvei.t  the  sceptre  from  being 
any  longer  polluted  by  that  bloody  and  faithless  hand 
which  held  it.  All  the  exiles  flo(  ked  to  the  Karl  of  Rich- 
mond in  BritUiny,  and  exhorted  him  to  hasten  his  attempt 
for  a  new  invasion,  and  to  prevent  the  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  which  must  prove  fatal  to  all  his 
hopes.  Tlie  earl,  sensible  of  the  urgent  necessity,  but 
dreading  the  treachery  of  Peter  l^andais,  who  had  entered 
into  a  negoeiation  with  Richard  for  lietraying  hiro,  was 
obliged  to  attend  only  to  his  jiresent  safely ;  and  he  made 
his  escape  to  the  court  of  Prance.  Tlie  ministers  ofCharles 
VIII.  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  afker  the 
death  of  his  father  Lewis,  gave  him  countenance  and  pro- 
tection ;  and  being  desirous  of  raising  disturbance  to 
Richard,  they  secretly  encouraged  the  earl  in  the  levies 
which  he  made  for  the  support  of  his  enterprise  upon  Eng- 
land. The  I'arl  of  Oxford,  whom  llicliard's  suspicions 
had  thrown  ii.to  confinement,  having  made  his  escape, 
here  joined  Henry;  and  inflamed  his  ardour  for  the  at- 
tempt, by  the  favourable  accounts  which  he  brought  of  tlie 
dispositions  of  the  English  nation,  and  their  universal 
hatred  of  Richard's  crimes  and  usurpation. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Richmond  set  sail  from  a.  d.  1485. 
Harfleur  in  N(  rmandy,  with  a  small  army  £°'',*V,5"|(Jj,"" 
of  about  2000  men  ;  and  after  a  ravigatioh  nimiH" 
of  six  days,  he  arrived  at  Milford-haven,  in  '">  •*"?• 
^\'alcs,  where  he  landed  without  opposition.  He  directed, 
his  course  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  hopes  that  the 
Welch,  who  regarded  him  as  their  countryman,  and  who 
had  been  already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  his  cause  by 
means  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  would  join  his  stan- 
dard, and  enable  him  to  make  liead  against  the  established 
government.  Richard,  wlio  knew  not  in  what  quarter  he 
might  expect  the  invader,  had  taken  post  at  Nottingham, 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  having  given  commis- 
sions to  different  persons  in  the  several  counties,  whom  he 
empowered  to  oppose  his  enemy,  he  purposed,  in  person, 
to  fly  on  the  first  alarm  to  the  place  exposed  to  danger. 
Sir  Riceap-Tliomas  and  Sir  Waller  Herbert  were  intrusted 
with  his  authority  in  Wales;  but  the  former  immediately 
deserted  to  Henry  ;  the  second  made  but  feeble  opposition 
to  him  :  and  the  earl,  advancing  towards  Sliiewsbury,  re- 
ceived every  day  some  reinforcement  from  his  partisans. 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  joined  him  with  all  the  \-assals  and  re- 
tainers of  the  family  of  Shrewsbury  :  Sir  Thomas  liour- 
chier  and  Sir  V\alter  Hungerford  brought  their  friends  to 
share  his  fortunes ;  and  the  appearance  of  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  his  camp  made  already  his  cause  wear  a  favour- 
able aspect. 

But  the  danger  to  which  Richard  was  chiefly  exposed, 
proceeded  not  so  much  from  the  zeal  of  his  open  ene- 
mies, as  from  the  infidelity  of  his  pretended  friends. 
Scarce  any  nobleman  of  distinction  was  sincerely  attached 
to  his  cause,  except  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  all  those  who 
feigned  the  most  loyalty  were  only  watching  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  betray  and  desert  him.  But  the  persons  of  whom 
he  entertained  the  greatest  suspicion,  were  Lord  Stanley, 
and  his  brother  Sir  William  ;  whose  connexions  with  the 
family  of  Richmond,  notwithstanding  their  professions  of 
attachment  to  his  person,  were  never  entirely  forgotten  or 
overlooked  by  hira.  When  he  empowered  Lord  Stonley  to 
levy  forces,  lie  still  retained  his  eldest  son.  Lord  Strange, 
as  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity ;  and  that  nobleman  was,  on 
this  account,  obliged  to  ennploy  great  caution  and  reserve 
in  his  proceedings.  He  raised  a  powerful  body  of  his 
friends  and  retainers  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  but  with- 
out openly  declaring  himself:  and  though  Henry  had  re- 
ceived secret  assurances  of  his  friendly  intentions,  the 
armies  on  both  sides  knew  not  what  to  infer  fixim  his 
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~n.i  Avi-  eMiiivoral  biluivioiir.  Tlie  two  rivals  at  last 
Baiiii Ol  B.O-  approatlicil  eaili  other  at  Uoswortli  near 
""""  Leicester;  Uenrv  at  the  liead  ofsix  thousaiul 
men,  Hichanl  with  an  arinv  ot'  above  double  the  number  ; 
and  a  decisive  action  was  every  hour  expected  between 
them.  S<anley,  who  commanded  above  seven  thousand 
men,  took  care  to  post  himself  at  Athcrstoiie,  not  tar  from 
the  hostile  camps ;  and  he  made  such  a  disposition  as 
enabled  him  on  occasion  to  join  either  party.  Richard 
had  too  much  s;iK-acity  not  to  discover  his  intentions  from 
these  movements ;  but  he  kept  the  secret  from  his  own 
men  for  fcir  of  discoiinigmg  them :  lie  took  not  iinmodi- 
ale  revenge  on  Stanle\'s  son,  as  some  of  his  courtiers 
advised  hiin,  because  he  hoped  that  so  valuable  a  pledge 
would  induce  the  father  to  prolong  still  further  his  am- 
biguous conduct :  and  he  hastened  to  decide  by  arms  the 
quarrel  with  his  competitor ;  being  certain,  that  a  victory 
over  the  l-l;irl  of  Uichmond  would  enable  him  to  take 
aiiiple  revenge  on  all  his  enemies,  open  and  concealed. 

Tlie  v.m  of  Richmond's  armv,  consisting  of  archers,  was 
commanded  by  the  J'.arl  of  Oxford  :  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot 
led  the  right  wing ;  Sir  John  Savage  the  left :  the  earl 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  the  Karl  of  Penil)roke, 
placed  himself  m  the  main  body.  Richard  also  took  post 
in  his  main  bodv,  and  intrusted  the  command  of  his  van 
to  the  Duke  of  ^'orfolk  :  as  his  wings  were  never  eng;iged, 
we  have  not  learned  the  names  of  the  several  commanders. 
Soon  after  the  battle  began.  Lord  Stanley,  whose  conduct 
in  this  whole  afiair  discovers  great  precaution  and  abili- 
ties, appeiued  in  the  field,  and  declared  for  the  Earl  of 
Richmond.  This  measure,  which  was  unexpected  to  the 
men,  though  not  to  their  leaders,  had  a  proportional  effect 
on  botli  armies  :  it  inspired  unusual  courage  into  Henry's 
soldiers ;  it  threw  Richard's  into  dismay  and  confusion. 
The  intrepid  tyrant,  sensible  of  his  desperate  situation, 
cast  his  eyes  around  the  field,  and  deserving  his  rival  at 
no  great  distance,  he  drove  against  him  with  fury,  in  hopes 
that  either  Henry's  death,  or  his  own,  would  decide  the 
victory  between  them.  He  killed  with  his  own  hands  Sir 
W  illiam  Hrandon,  standard-bearer  to  the  earl :  he  dis- 
mounted Sir  John  Cheyney  :  he  was  now  within  reach  of 
Richmond  himself,  who  declined  not  the  combat ;  when 
Sir  William  Stanley,  breaking  in  with  his  troops,  sur- 
rounded Richard,  who,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last  moment, 
was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  peri.shed 
by  a  fate  too  mild  and  honourable  for  his 
multiplied  and  detestable  enormities.  His  men  every 
where  sought  for  safety  by  flight. 

There  fell  in  this  battle  about  four  thousand  of  the  van- 
quished ;  and  among  these  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
Ferrars  of  Chartley,  Sir  Richard  Ratclifl'e,  Sir  Robert 
Piercy,  and  Sir  Robert  Brakenbury.  The  loss  was  incon- 
siderable on  the  side  of  the  victors.  Sir  William  Catesbv, 
a  great  instrument  of  Richard's  crimes,  was  taken,  and 
soon  after  beheaded,  with  some  others,  at  Leicester.  The 
body  of  Richard  was  found  in  the  field  covered  with  dead 
enemies,  and  all  besmeared  with  blood :  it  was  thrown 
carelessly  across  a  horse ;  was  carried  to  Leicester  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  insulting  spectators  ;  and  was  interred  in 
the  (jray-Friars'  church  of  that  place. 
•ikI  chararTcrof  Tlie  historians  who  favour  Richard  (for 
liitii-m  III.  even  this  tyranthas  met  with  partisans  among 
the  later  writers)  maintain,  that  he  was  well  Qualified  for 
government,  had  he  legally  obtained  it ;  and  that  he  com- 
mitted no  crimes  but  such  as  were  necessary  to  procure 
him  possession  of  the  crown  :  but  this  is  a  poor  apology, 
when  it  is  confessed,  that  he  was  ready  to  commit  the  most 
horrid  crimes  which  appeared  necessary  for  that  purjiose  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  courage  and  capacity,  qualities 
in  which  he  really  seems  not  to  have  been  deficient,  would 
never  have  made  compensation  to  the  people  for  the  dan- 
ger of  the  precedent,  and  for  the  contagious  example  of 
vice  and  murder,  exalted  upon  the  throne.  I'his  prince 
was  of  a  small  stature,  hump-backed,  and  had  a  harsh  dis- 
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agreeable  countenance  ;  so  that  his  body  was  in  every  p; 
ticular  no  less  deformed  tlian  his  mind. 


Thus  have  we  pursued  the  history  of  Kngland  through 
a  series  of  many  barbarous  ages,  till  we  have  at  last  reach- 
ed thetlawii  of  civility  and  science,  and  have  the  prospect 
both  of  greater  certainty  in  our  historical  narrations,  and 
of  being  able  to  present  to  the  reader  a  spectacle  more 
worthy  of  his  attention.  The  want  of  certainty,  however, 
and  of  circumstances,  is  not  alike  to  be  comnlained  of 

throughout  every  period  of  this  long  narration This  island 

liossesses  many  ancient  historians  of  good  credit,  as  well 
as  m;uiy  historical  monuments ;  and  it  is  rare,  that  the  an- 
nals of  so  uncultivated  a  people,  as  were  the  Knglish  as 
well  as  the  other  European  nations,  after  the  decline  of 
Roman  learning,  have  lieen  transmitted  to  posterity  so 
complete,  and  witli  so  little  mixture  of  falsehood  and  of 
fable.  This  advantage  we  owe  entirely  to  the  clergy  of  ttie 
church  of  Rome;  who,  founding  their  authority  on  their 
superior  knowledge,  preserved  tlie  precious  literature  of 
antiquity  from  a  total  extinction  ;^  and  under  shelter  of 
their  numerous  privileges  and  immunities,  acquired  a 
security  by  means  of  the  superstition,  which  they  would 
in  vain  have  claimed  from  the  justice  and  humanity,  of 
those  turbulent  and  licentious  ages.  Nor  is  the  spectacle 
altogether  unentertaining  and  uninstructive  which  ihe  his- 
tory of  those  times  presents  to  us.  The  view  of  human 
manners  in  all  their  variety  of  appearances,  is  both  profit- 
able and  agreeable ;  and  if  the  aspect  m  some  periods  seem 
horrid  and  deformed,  we  may  thence  learn  to  cherish  with 
the  greater  anxiety  that  science  and  civility  which  has  so 
close  a  connexion  with  virtue  «nd  humanity,  and  which, 
as  it  is  a  sovereign  antidote  arainst  superstition,  is  also  the 
most  eftectual  remedy  against  vice  and  disorders  of  every 
kind. 

The  rise,  progress,  perfection,  and  decline  of  art  and 
science,  are  curious  objects  of  contemplation,  and  inti- 
mately connected  witli  a  narration  of  civil  transactions. 
T^ie  events  of  no  particular  period  can  be  fully  accounted 
for,  but  by  considering  the  ciegrees  of  advancement  which 
men  have  reached  in  those  particulars. 

Those  who  cast  their  eve  on  the  general  revolutions  of 
society  will  find,  that,  as  almost  all  improvements  of  the 
human  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  tlu  ir  state  of  iierfection 
about  the  age  of  Augustus,  there  was  a  sensible  decline 
from  that  point  or  period  ;  and  men  thenceforth  relapsed 
gradually  into  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  unlimited 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  consequent  despotism 
of  its  monarchs,  extinguished  all  emulation,  deb;ised  the 
generous  spirits  of  men,  and  depressed  that  noble  flame 
by  which  all  the  refined  arts  must  be  cherished  and  en- 
livened. The  military  government  which  soon  succeeded, 
rendered  even  the  lives  and  properties  of  men  insecure 
and  precarious ;  and  proved  destructive  to  those  vulgar 
and  more  necessary  arts  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the  military  art  and  genius 
itself,  by  which  alone  the  immense  fabric  of  the  empire 
could  lie  supported.  The  irniption  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions which  soon  followed,  overwhelmed  all  human  know- 
ledge, which  was  already  far  in  its  decline ;  and  men  sunk 
every  age  deeper  into  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  supersti- 
tion ;  till  the  light  of  ancient  science  and  liistory  had  very 
nearly  suffered  a  total  extinction  in  all  the  Europeait 
nations. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exalta- 
tion, from  which  human  afl'airs  naturally  return  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  beyond  which  they  seldom  pass  either 
in  their  advancement  or  decline.  The  period  in  which  the 
people  of  Christendom  were  the  lowest  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  consequently  in  disorders  ol"  every  kind,  may  justly 
be  fixed  at  the  eleventh  century,  about  the  age  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  from  that  tera,  the  sun  of  science  be- 
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giiiiiinK  to  re-;isceiiil,  tlirew  out  iiKiiiv  i:Kaii  -,  ol  liiiljl, 
which  preceded  the  fidl  morning,  when  letters  were  revived 
in  the  fifteenth  centurv.  The  Diin.s,  and  other  mntherri 
|)eo|ile,  who  li.id  so  lone  iiifeste<l  all  the  coasts,  and  even 
theniland  parts,  of  Fairope,  bv  Iheir  depredations,  havnii; 
now  learned  the  arts  of  tillage  and  agriculture,  found  a 
certaia  subsistence  at  home,  and  were  no  longer  tempted 
to  desert  their  iiidustrv  in  order  to  seek  a  precarious  liveli- 
howl  by  rapine  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours. 
The  feudal  governments  also,  among  the  more  southern 
nations,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system  ;  and  though 
that  strange  s|)ecies  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  insure 
cither  liberty  or  tranquillity,  it  was  preferable  to  the  uni- 
versal licence  and  disorder  which  had  every  where  preced- 
«i  It.  Hut  perhaps  there  was  no  event  which  tended 
further  to  the  improvement  of  the  age,  than  one  which  has 
not  been  much  remarked,  the  accidental  finding  of  a  copy 
of  Justinian's  Pandects,  about  the  year  1130,  in  the  town 
of  Amulfi  in  Italy. 

The  ecclesiastics,  who  had  leisure,  and  some  inclination 
to  study,  immediately  adopted  with  zeal  this  excellent 
svstem  of  jurisprudence,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it 
throughout  every  part  of  Euro|.e.  Besides  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  performance,  it  was  recommended  to  them  by 
its  original  connexion  with  the  imperial  city  of  Uome, 
which,  being  the  seat  of  their  religion,  seemed  to  acquire 
a  new  lustre  and  authoritv  by  the  diffusion  of  its  laws  over 
the  western  world.  In  less  than  ten  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pandects,  Vacanus,  under  the  protection  of 
Theoiald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  read  public  lectures 
of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  clergy, 
every  where,  by  their  example  as  well  as  exhortation,  were 
the  means  ofdiftusing  the  highest  esteem  for  this  new 
science.  That  order  of  men,  having  large  possessions  to 
defend,  was  in  a  manner  necessitated  to  turn  their  studies 
towards  the  law ;  and  tlieir  properties  being  often  en- 
dangered by  the  violence  of  the  princes  and  barons,  it 
became  their  interest  to  enforce  the  observance  of  general 
and  equitable  rules,  from  which  alone  they  could  receive 
protection.  As  they  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
age,  anil  were  alone  acquainted  with  the  habit  of  thinking, 
the  practice  as  well  as  science  of  the  law  fell  mostly  into 
their  hands  :  and  though  the  close  connexion  which,  with- 
out any  necessity,  they  formed  between  the  canon  and 
civil  law,  begat  a  jealousy  m  the  laitv  of  England,  and 
prevented  the  Roman  jurisprudence  from  becoming  the 
municipal  law  of  the  country,  as  was  the  case  in  many 
states  of  Europe,  a  great  part  of  it  was  secretly  transferred 
into  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  imitation 
of  their  neighbours  made  the  English  gradually  endeavour 
to  raise  their  own  law  from  its  original  state  of  rudeness 
and  im|>erfection. 

It  IS  easv  to  see  what  advantages  Europe  must  have 
reaped  by  its  inheriting  at  once  from  the  ancients  so  com- 
plete an  art,  which  wras  also  so  necessary  for  giving 
security  to  all  other  arts,  and  which,  by  refining,  and  still 
more  by  bestowing  solidity  on  the  judgment,  served  as  a 
model  to  further  improvements.  The  sensible  utility  of 
the  Roman  law,  both  to  public  and  private  interest,  recom- 
mended the  study  of  it,  at  a  time  when  the  more  exalted 
and  speculative  sciences  carried  no  charms  with  them ; 
and  thus  the  last  branch  of  ancient  literature  which  remain- 
ed uncorrupted,  was  happily  the  first  transmitted  to  the 
modern  world  :  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  decline  of 
Roman  learning,  when  the  philosophers  were  universally 
infected  with  superstition  and  sophistry,  and  the  poets  anil 
historians  with  barbarism,  the  lawyers,  who  m  other 
countries  are  seldom  models  of  science  or  politeness,  were 
yet  able,  by  the  constant  study  and  close  imitation  of  their 
predecessors,  to  maintain  the  same  good  sense  in  their 
decisions  and  reasonings,  and  the  same  purity  in  their 
language  and  expression. 

What  bestowed  an  additional  merit  on  the  civil  law,  was 
the  extreme  imperfection  of  that  jurisprudence  which  pre- 
ceded it  among  all  the  European  nations,  especially  among 
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the  Siixons  or  ancient  E'  glish.  llie  absurdities  whitii 
prevailed  at  that  time  m  the  adnmiistrdtion  of  justice, 
iiiav  be  conceived  from  the  authentic  monuments,  which 
remained  of  the  ancient  .Saxon  laws;  where  a  pecuniary 
commutation  was  received  for  every  crime,  where  stated 
prices  were  fixed  for  men's  lives  and  members,  where  private 
revenges  wereauthorized  forall  injuries,  where  the  use  of  the 
ordeal,  corsnet,  and  afterwards  of  the  duel,  was  the  receiv- 
ed method  of  proof,  and  where  the  judges  were  rustic 
freeholders,  assembled  of  a  sudden,  and  deciding  a  cause 
from  one  debate  or  altercation  of  the  parties.  Such  a 
state  of  society  was  very  little  advanced  beyond  the  rude 
state  of  nature  :  violence  universally  prevailed,  instead  of 
general  and  equitable  maxims  :  the  pretended  liberty  of  the 
times  was  only  an  incapacity  of  submitting  to  govern- 
ment :  and  men,  not  protected  by  law  in  their  lives  and 
properties,  souglit  shelter  by  their  personal  servitude  and 
attachments  under  some  powerful  chieftain,  or  by  volun- 
tary combinations. 

The  gradual  progress  of  improvement  raised  the  Euro- 
peans somewhat  above  this  uncultivated  state;  and  affairs 
m  this  island  particularly,  took  early  a  turn  which  was 
more  favourable  to  justice  and  to  liberty.  Civil  employ- 
ments and  occupations  soon  became  honourable  among 
the  English  :  the  situation  of  that  people  rendered  not  the 
perpetual  attention  to  wars  so  necessary  as  among  their 
neighbours,  and  all  regard  was  not  confined  to  the  military 
profession  :  the  gentry,  and  even  the  nobility,  began  to 
deem  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  a  necessary  part  of 
education  :  they  were  less  diverted  than  afterw-ards  from 
studies  of  this  kind  by  other  sciences  ;  and  in  tlie  age  of 
Henrv  VI.,  as  we  are  told  by  Fortescue,  there  were  in  the 
inns  of  court  about  two  thousand  students,  most  of  them 
men  of  honourable  birth,  who  gave  application  to  this 
branch  of  civil  knowledge:  a  circumstance  which  proves 
that  a  considerable  progress  was  already  made  in  the  science 
of  government,  and  which  prognosticated  a  still  greater. 

One  chief  advantage  which  resulted  from  the  introduc- 
tion and  progress  of  the  arts,  was  the  introduction  and 
Progress  of  freedom  ;  and  this  consequence  affected  men 
oth  in  their pers'nat  and  civil  capacities. 
If  we  consider  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  we  shall  find 
that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  society  were  every  where 
bereaved  of  their  personal  liberty,  and  lived  entirely  at  the 
will  of  their  masters.  Every  one  that  was  not  noble  was  a 
slave:  the  peasants  were  sold  along  with  the  land  :  the 
few  inhabitants  of  cities  were  not  in  a  better  condition  : 
even  the  gentry  themselves  were  subjected  to  a  long  train 
of  subordination  under  the  greater  barons  or  chief  vassals 
of  the  crown  ;  who,  though  seemingly  placed  in  a  high 
state  of  splendour,  yet,  having  but  a  slender  protection 
from  law,  were  exposed  to  every  tempest  of  the  state,  and 
by  the  precarious  condition  in  which  they  lived,  paid  dear- 
ly for  the  power  of  oppressing  and  tyrannizing  over  their 
inferiors.  The  first  incident  which  broke  in  upon  this 
violent  system  of  goveniment,  was  the  practice,  begun  in 
Italy,  and  imitated  in  France,  of  erecting  communities 
and  corporations,  endowed  with  privileges  and  a  separate 
municipal  government,  which  gave  them  protection 
against  the  tvranny  of  the  barons,  and  which  the  prince 
himself  deemed  it  "prudent  to  respect.?  The  relaxation  of 
the  feudal  tenures,  and  an  execution  somewhat  stricter  of 
the  public  law,  bestowed  an  independence  on  vassals 
whicn  was  unknown  to  their  forefathers.  And  even  the 
peasants  themselves,  though  later  than  other  orders  of  the 
state,  made  their  escape  from  those  bonds  of  villanage  or 
slavery  in  which  they  had  formerly  been  retained. 

It  may  appear  strange,  that  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
which  seems,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  have 
daily  increased  the  n"umber  of  slaves,  should  in  later  times 
have  proved  so  general  a  source  of  liberty  ;  hut  this  differ- 
ence in  the  events  proceeded  from  a  greait  difference  in  the 
circumstances  which  attended  those  institutions.  The 
ancient  barons,  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  continually 
in  a  military  posture,  and  little  emulous  of  elegance  or 
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splendour,  t'in|iUiyoil  not  their  villains  ;\s  domestic  servants, 
Muieli  less  as  inaiuifaeturers ;  but  composed  tlieir  retinue 
of  fi-eemen,  whose  military  spirit  rendered  the  elnertain 
I'oriuidable  to  his  neiL'hhours,  and  who  were  ready  to 
attend  him  in  every  warlike  enterprise.  The  villains  were 
entirely  occupied  in  the  cultivation  ol'  their  master's  land, 
and  |«id  their  rents,  either  in  corn  and  e.ittle,  and  other 
pniduee  of  the  farm,  or  in  ser\ile  ottices,  wliicli  they  per- 
icrmed  about  the  bai-on"s  family,  and  upon  the  farms 
which  he  retained  in  his  own  possession.  In  proportion  as 
asrieulture  improved,  and  money  increased,  it  was  found 
that  these  services,  though  extremelv  burdensome  to  the 
villain,  were  of  little  adviuitagc  to  tlie  master ;  and  that 
the  i>rtKUice  of  a  large  estate  could  be  much  more  con- 
veniently disposed  of  by  the  peasants  themselves  who 
niised  it,  than  bv  the  la'ndlord  or  his  bailiH',  who  were 
forinerlv  accustoiiuHl  to  receive  it.  A  commutation  was, 
then-fore,  made  of  rents  for  services,  and  of  money-rents 
for  those  in  kind  ;  and  as  men  in  a  subseipient  age  dis- 
covereii  that  farms  were  better  cultivated,  where  the  farmer 
enjoyed  a  security  in  his  possession,  the  iiractice  of  grant- 
ing leases  to  the  peasant  began  to  prevail,  which  entirely 
broke  the  bonds  of  servitude,  already  much  relaxed  from 
the  former  practices.  After  this  manner  villanage  went 
gradually  into  disuse  throughout  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  Kurope :  the  interest  of  the  master,  iis  well  as  that  of 
the  slave,  concurred  in  this  alteration.  The  latest  laws 
which  we  find  in  Kngland,  for  enforcingor  regulating  this 
species  of  senitiide,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  jVnd,  though  the  ancient  statutes  on  this  subject 
remain  still  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears  that, 
before  the  end  of  Elizabetli,  the  distinction  of  villain  and 
freeman  ^vas  totally,  though  insensibly,  abolished,  and 
that  no  person  remained  in  the  state  to  whom  the  former 
laws  could  be  ap|>lied. 

Thus  personal  freedom  became  almost  general  in  Eu- 
rope ;  an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  the  increase 
o( political  or  ciiil  liberty,  and  which,  even  where  it  was 
not  attended  with  this  salutary  eft'ect,  served  to  give  the 
members  of  the  community  sonne  of  the  most  considerable 
advantages  of  it. 

The  constitution  of  the  English  government,  ever  since 
the  inv;ision  of  this  island  by  the  Saxons,  may  boast  of 
this  pre-eminence,  that  in  no  age  the  will  of  the  monarch 
w;is  ever  entirely  absolute  and  uncontrolled  :  but  in  other 
respects  the  balance  of  power  ha.s  extremely  shifted  among 
the  several  orders  of  tne  state ;  and  this  fabric  has  ex- 
perienced the  same  mutability  that  has  attended  all  human 
institutions. 

Tlie  ancient  Saxons,  like  the  other  German  nations, 
where  each  individual  was  inured  to  arms,  and  where  the 
independence  of  men  was  secured  by  a  great  eiiuality  of 
possessions,  seem  to  have  admitted  a  considerable  mixture 
of  democracy  into  their  form  of  government,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  tlie  freest  nations,  of  which  there  remains  any 
account  in  the  records  of  history.  After  this  tribe  was 
settled  in  England,  especially  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Heptarchy,  the  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  produced  a 
great  ine(|uality  in  property ;  and  the  balance  seems  to 
have  inclined  to  the  side  of  aristocracy.  Tlie  Norman 
conquest  threw  more  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  which,  however,  admitted  of  great  control ; 
though  derived  less  from  the  general  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  were  inaccurate  and  irregular,  than  from 
the  independent  power  enjoyed  by  each  baron  in  his  par- 
ticular district  or  province.  Tlie  establishment  of  the 
great  charter  exalted  still  higher  the  aristocracy,  imposed 
regular  limits  on  royal  power,  and  gradually  introduced 
some  mixture  of  democracy  into  the  constitution.  Hut 
even  during  this  period,  from  the  accession  of  Edward  1. 
to  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mons was  nowise  eligible;  a  kind  of  Polish  aristocracy 
prevailed  ;  and  though  the  kings  were  limited,  the  people 
were  as  vet  far  from  being  free.  It  reipiired  the  aiitliority 
almost  alisolute  of  the  sovereigns,  whidi  took  placi-  in  llic- 
subseipient  period,  to  pull  down  those  disorderly  and 
licentious  tyrants,  who  were  e(|uallv  averse  from  peace 
and  from  freedom,  and  to  establish  that  regular  execution 
of  the  laws,  which,  in  a.following  age,  enabled  the  people 
to  erect  a  regular  and  equitable  plan  of  liberty. 


In  each  of  these  successive  alterations,  the  only  rule  of 
government  which  is  intelligible,  or  carries  any  authority 
with  it,  is  the  established  practice  of  the  age,  and  the 
inaxinis  of  administration,  which  are  at  that  time  pre- 
valent and  universally  assented  to.  Those  who,  from  a 
pretended  respect  to  antiquity,  appeal  at  every  turn  to  an 
original  plan  of  the  constitution,  only  cover  their  turbu- 
lent spirit  and  their  private  ambition,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  venerable  forms ;  and  whatever  period  they  pitch 
on  for  their  model,  they  may  still  be  carried  back  to  a 
more  ancient  period,  where  they  will  find  the  measures  of  j 
power  entirely  diH'erent,  and  where  every  circumstance,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  barbarity  of  tlie  times,  will  appear 
still  less  worthy  of  imitation.  Above  all,  a  civilized  nation, 
like  the  Englisli,  who  have  happily  established  the  most 
perfect  and  most  accurate  system  of  liberty  that  ever  was 
found  compatible  with  government,  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  appealing  to  tlie  practice  of  their  ancestors,  or  regarding 
the  m;Lxiins  of  uncultivated  ages,  as  certain  rules  ^r  their 
present  conduct.  An  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  pe- 
riods of  their  governnient  is  chietly  tisij'id,  by  instructing 
them  to  cherisli  their  iireseiil  constitution,  from  a  com- 
parison or  contrast  witli  the  condition  of  those  distant 
times.  As  it  is  also  c«n'()«.'!,  by  showing  them  the  remote, 
and  commonly  faint  and  ilisfigured,  originals  of  the  most 
finished  and  most  noble  institutions,  and  by  instructing 
them  in  the  great  mixture  of  accident,  which  commonly 
concurs  with  a  small  ingredient  of  wisdom  and  foresight, 
in  erecting  the  complicated  fabric  of  the  most  perfect 
government. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


vn  -  iiisiiii,. 


,  liiisLiiiil  — Ballle  of  Sli.k,. 


TnF.  victory  which  the  Earl  of  Richmond  a,  n.  us;-,. 
gained  at  Bosworth  was  entirely  decisive ;  "'"'  '^""■ 
being  attended  as  well  witli  the  total  rout  and  dispersion 
of  the  royal  army,  as  witli  the  death  of  the  king  himself. 
Joy  for  this  great  success  suddenly  prompted  the  soldiers, 
in  the  field  of  battle,  to  bestow  on  tlieir  victorious  general 
the  appellation  of  king,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  as- 
sumed; and  tlie  acclamations  of  i.OHi' /it)C  Accession  of 
Haii-i/  the  Scieiith.'  by  a  natural  ancl  un-  iKiiry  vil. 
premeditated  movement,  resounded  from  all  quarters.  To 
bestow  some  appearance  of  formality  on  this  species  of 
military  election.  Sir  William  Stanley  brought  a  crown  of 
ornament  which  Richard  wore  in  battle,  and  which  had 
been  found  among  the  spoils ;  and  he  iiut  it  on  the  head 
of  the  victor.  Henry  himself  remained  not  in  suspense ; 
but  immediately  without  hesitation  accepted  of  the  mag- 
nificent present  which  was  tendered  him.  He  was  come 
to  the  crisis  of  his  fortune  :  and  being  obliged  suddenly 
to  determine  himself,  amidst  great  difficulties,  which  he 
must  have  frequently  revolved  in  his  mind,  he  chose  that 
part  which  his  ambition  suggested  to  him,  and  to  which 
he  seemed  to  be  invited  by  his  present  success. 

There  were  many  titles  on  which  Henry   iijstiileto  ilie 
could  found  his  right  to  the  crown  ;  but  no         tiown. 
one  of  them  free  from  great  objections,  if  considered  with 
respect  either  to  justice  or  to  policy. 

During  some  years,  Henry  had  been  regarded  a.s  heir 
to  the  house  of  Lancaster  by  the  party  atlached  to  that 
family;  but  the  title  of  the  house  of  Laneasler  itstdf  was 
generally  thought  to  be  very  ill  founded.  Henry  IV'., 
who  had  first  raised  it  to  royal  dignity,  had  never  clearly 
ihfiried  tlie  foundation  of  his  claim  ;  and  while  he  plainly 
invailed  the  order  of  succession,  he  liad  not  acknowledged 
the  election  of  the  people.  The  parliament,  it  is  true, 
had  often  recognised  the  title  of  the  Lancastrian  princes ; 
but  these  votes  had  little  authority,  being  considered  as 
instances  of  complaisance  towards  a  fiinily  in  possession 
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of  iirespiit  powtr;  and  tlicy  liad  accord  int'ly  l)ecn  oUcii 
riv.rsf<l  duriii);  llie  lale  prevalence  of  the  house  of  York. 
Prudent  men  al.so,  who  had  been  willing',  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  -submit  to  any  established  authuritv,  desired  not 
10  see  the  claims  of  thai  fnnily  nvived  ;  claims  which 
niiisl  produce  many  convulsions  at  present,  and  which 
disjointed  for  the  future  the  whole  s\sleni  of  hereditary 
rijilit.  Besides,  allowini;  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
raster  to  be  lejpil,  Henry  luinself  was  not  the  true  heir  of 
that  family  ;  and  notlnns;  but  the  obstinacy  natural  to 
(iution,  which  never  without  reluctance  will  submit  to  an 
anlaironist,  could  have  en[;a);ed  the  Lancastrians  to  adopt 
the  I'^irl  of  Kichmond  as  their  head.  His  niotlier,  indeed, 
Marpiret,  (,'ountess  of  Kichmond,  was  sole  <lau<;hter  and 
heir  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  sprung  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster :  but  the  descent  of  the 
Somerset  line  was  itself  illeiiitimate,  and  even  adulterous. 
And  thouijh  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had  obtained  the 
legitimation  of  his  natural  children  by  a  iialent  from 
Klchard  1 1 .,  confnmtd  in  parliament,  it  miKiit  justly  be 
doubted  whetlier  this  deed  could  bestow  any  title  to  the 
crown ;  since,  in  the  patent  itself,  all  the  privilejjes  con- 
ferred by  it  are  fully  enumerated,  and  the  succession  to 
the  kinsidom  is  expressly  excluded."  In  all  settlements 
of  the  crown  made  during  the  reigns  of  the  Linicastrian 
princes,  the  line  of  Somerset  had  been  entirely  overlooked  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  failure  of  the  legitimate  branch, 
that  men  had  paid  any  attention  to  their  claim.  And,  to 
add  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  against  Henry's  title,  his 
niiither,  from  whom  he  derived  all  his  right,  was  still  alive; 
and  evidently  preceded  liini  in  the  order  of  succession. 

The  title  of  the  house  of  York,  both  from  the  plain 
reason  of  the  case,  and  from  the  late  popular  government 
of  Edward  IV'.,  had  univers.dly  obtained  the  preference 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  people;  and  Henry  might  ingraft 
his  claim  on  the  rights  of  that  fiimily,  by  his  intended 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  heir  of  it ;  a 
marri;ige  which  he  had  solemnly  promised  to  celebrate, 
and  to  the  expectation  of  which  he  had  chiefly  owed  all 
his  past  successes.  But  many  reasons  dissuaded  Henry 
from  adopting  this  expedient.  Were  he  to  receive  the 
crown  only  in  the  right  of  his  consort,  his  power,  he  knew, 
would  be  very  limited  ;  and  he  must  expect  rather  to  enjoy 
the  bare  title  of  king  by  a  sort  of  courtesy,  than  possess 
the  real  authority  which  belongs  to  it.  Should  the  princess 
die  before  him,  without  issue,  he  must  descend  from  the 
throne,  and  give  place  to  the  next  in  succession  :  and  even 
if  his  bed  should  be  blest  with  ofl'spring,  it  seemed  dan- 
gerous to  exnect  that  filial  piety  in  his  children  would 
prevail  over  tne  ambition  of  obtaining  present  possession 
of  regal  power.  An  act  of  parliament,  indeed,  might 
easilv  be  procured  to  settle  the  crown  on  him  during  life; 
but  llenrv  knew  how  much  superior  the  claim  of  succes- 
sion bv  blood  was  to  the  authority  of  an  assembly,''  which 
had  afways  been  overborne  by  violence  in  the  shock  of 
contendiniT  titles,  and  which  had  ever  been  more  governed 
by  the  conjunctures  ot  tiie  times,  than  by  any  considera- 
tion derived  from  reason  or  ))ublic  interest. 

There  was  yet  a  third  foundation  on  which  Henry  might 
rest  his  claim,  the  right  of  conquest,  by  his  victory  over 
Kichard,  the  ))resent  possessor  of  the  crown.  But  besides 
that  Kichard  himself  was  deemed  no  better  than  an 
usnrt)er,  the  armv  which  fouL'ht  against  him  consisted 
chiefly  of  Englishmen  ;  and  a  right  of  conquest  over 
England  could  never  be  established  by  such  a  victory. 
Nothing  also  would  give  greater  umbrage  to  the  nation 
than  a  claim  of  this  nature ;  which  might  be  construed  as 
an  abolition  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
establish inent  of  absolute  authority  in  the  sovereign."^ 
William  himself,  the  Norman,  though  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  victorious  army  of  foreigners,  had  at  first 
declined  the  invidious  title  of  conqueror;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  full  establishment  of  his  authority,  that  he  had 
ventured  to  odvancc  so  violent  and  destructive  a  pretension. 

But  Henry  was  sensible  that  there  remained  another 
foundation  of  power  somewhat  resembling  the  right  of 
conquest,  namely,  present  possession  ;  and  that  this  title, 
guarded  by  vigour  and  abilities,  would  be  sufficient  to 


secure  perpetual  possession  of  thethionc.  He  hail  before 
him  the  example  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  supported  by  no 
belter  pretension,  had  subdued  many  iiisuireclioiis, 
and  had  been  able  to  transmit  the  crown  peaceablv  to 
his  posterity.  He  could  perceive  that  this  claim,  which 
had  been  perpetuated  through  three  generations  of  the 
family  of  i,:>ncaster,  might  still  have  subsisted,  notwith- 
standing the  preferable  title  of  the  house  of  York ;  had 
not  the  sceptre  devolved  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VL, 
which  were  too  feeble  to  sustain  it.  Instnicled  by  this 
recent  experience,  Henry  was  determined  to  put  himself 
in  possession  of  regal  aulhoiity ;  and  to  show  all  oppo 
iieiits  that  nothing  but  force  of  arms,  and  a  successful 
war,  should  be  able  to  expel  him.  His  claim  as  heir  to 
the  house  of  Lancaster  he  wa.s  resolved  to  advance,  and 
never  allowed  to  be  discussed :  and  he  hoped  that  this 
right,  favoured  by  the  partisans  of  that  family,  and  second- 
ed by  present  power,  would  secure  him  a  perpetual  and 
an  independent  authority. 

These  views  of  Henry  are  not  exposed  to  nin-spreiuiiice 
much  blame;  because  founded  on  good  asamstiiitiiouw 
policy,  and  even  on  a  species  of  necessity :  "'  '*"'''■ 
t)ut  there  entered  into  ail  his  measures  and  counsels  an- 
other motive,  which  admits  net  of  the  same  apology.  The 
violent  contentions  which,  during  so  long  a  period,  had 
been  maintained  between  the  rival  families,  and  the  inaiiv 
sanguinary  revenges  which  they  had  alternately  taken  on 
each  other,  had  inflamed  the  opposite  factions  to  a  high 
pitch  of  animosity.  Heiirv  himself,  who  had  seen  most 
of  his  near  friends  and  relations  perish  in  battle,  or  by 
the  executioner,  and  who  had  been  exposed,  in  his  own 
person,  to  many  hardships  and  dangers,  had  imbibed  a 
violent  antipathy  to  the  Y'ork  party,  which  no  time  or  ex- 
jierience  were  ever  able  to  efface.  Instead  of  embracing 
the  present  happy  opportunitv  of  abolishing  these  fatal 
distinctions,  of  uniting  his  title  with  that  of  his  consort, 
and  of  bestowing  favour  indiscriminately  on  the  friends  of 
both  families;  he  carried  to  the  throne  all  the  partialities 
which  belong  to  the  head  of  a  faction,  and  even  the 
passions,  which  are  carefully  guarded  ag-.iinst  bv  every  true 
politician  in  that  situation.  To  exalt  the  Lancastrian 
party,  to  depress  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York, 
were  still  the  favourite  objects  of  his  pursuit ;  and,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  he  never  for^'ot  these  earlv 
jirepossessions.  Incapable,  from  liis  natuml  temper,  of  a 
more  enlarged  and  more  benevolent  system  of  policy,  he 
exposed  himself  to  many  present  inconveniences,  by  too 
anxiously  guarding  agauist  that  future  possible  event, 
which  might  disjoin  liis  title  from  that  of  the  jirincess 
whom  he  espoused.  And,  while  he  treated  the  Yorkists 
as  enemies,  he  soon  rendered  them  such,  and  taught  them 
to  discuss  that  right  to  the  crown,  which  he  so  carefully 
kept  separate ;  and  to  perceive  its  weakness  and  invalidity. 

To  the.se  passions  of  Henry,  as  well  as  to  his  suspicious 
jiolitics,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  measures  which  he  embraced 
two  days  after  the  tattle  of  Bosworth.  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet.  Earl  of  \\  anvick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chn-ence, 
was  detained  in  a  kind  of  confinement  at  Sherifl-Hutlon, 
in  Yorkshire,  by  the  jealousy  of  his  uncle  Kichard  ;  whose 
title  to  the  throne  was  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  youiiL'  prince. 
Warwick  had  now  reason  to  expect  better  tieatnieiit,as  ho 
was  no  obstacle  to  the  succession  either  of  Henry  or 
Elizabeth;  and  from  a  youth  of  such  tender  years  no 
danger  could  reasonably  be  apprehended.  But  Sir  Kobert 
Willounhby  was  despatched  by  Henry,  with  oi-ders  to 
take  him  "from  Shenff-Hutton,  to  convey  him  to  the 
Tower,  and  to  detain  him  in  close  custody.''  The  same 
messenger  cai-ried  directions  that  the  Princess  Elitibeth, 
who  had  been  confined  to  the  same  place,  should  be  con- 
ducted to  London,  in  order  to  meet  Henry,  and  there 
celebrate  her  nuptials. 

lleiiiy  himself  set  out  for  the  capital,  and  advanced  by 
slow  journeys.  Not  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the  people, 
he  took  care  to  avoid  all  aiipeamnce  of  military  triumph  ; 
and  so  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  victory,  that  every 
thing  about  him  bore  the  appearance  of  an  established 
monarch,  making  a  peaceable  progress  through  his  do- 
minions, rather  than  of  a  prince  who  had  opened  his  way 
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to  the  l}>r<.>ne  l>v  force  of  arms.    Tlie  acch- 

lla    jovlul    re-         ^-  r   .1  '  1  u 

npuun  m  l^ii  iiiations   of  the    f)eople  were   every   where 

«■""  loud,  and  no  less  sincere  and  hearty.     He- 

sides,  that  a  young  and  victorious  prince, on  his  accession, 
was  nalur.illy  the  ohject  of  popularity ;  the  nation  pro- 
mised themselves  •;reat  felicity  from  the  new  scene  wliich 
opened  Wfore  tliein.  lluriiii;  tlie  course  of  near  a  whole 
century,  the  kinsdom  had  been  laid  waste  by  domestic 
»vari  and  convulsions  ;  and,  if  at  any  time  the  noise  of 
3rms  had  ee;\sed,  the  sound  of  faction  and  discontent  still 
thre-atened  new  disorders.  Henry,  by  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  seemed  to  insure  a  union  of  the  contendinj; 
titles  of  the  two  families ;  and  havini;  prevailed  over  a 
hated  tyrant,  who  had  anew  disjointed  the  succession, 
even  of'ihe  house  of  York,  and  had  filled  his  own  family 
with  blood  and  murder,  he  was  every  where  attended 
with  the  unfeigned  favour  of  the  people.  Numerous  and 
splendid  troops  of  gentrv  and  nobility  accompanied  his 
progress.  Tlie  mayor  and  companies  of  London  received 
nim  as  he  approached  the  city :  the  crowds  of  people 
and  citizens  were  zealous  in  their  expressions  of  satis- 
faction. But  Henry,  amidst  this  general  effusion  of  joy, 
discovered  still  the  slateliness  and  reserve  of  his  temper, 
which  made  him  scorn  to  court  popularity :  he  entered 
London  in  a  close  chaiiot, and  would  not  gratify  the  peo- 
ple with  a  sight  of  their  new  sovereign. 

But  the  king  did  not  so  much  neglect  the  favour  of  the 
jieople,  as  to  delay  giving  them  assurances  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  he  knew  to  be 
so  passionately  dtsired  bv  the  nation.  On  his  leaving 
Brittany,  he  had  artfully  dropped  some  hints,  that  if  he 
should  succeed  in  his  enterprise,  and  obtain  the  crown  of 
J-lngland.  he  would  espouse  Anne,  the  heir  of  that  duchy ; 
and  the  report  of  this  engagement  had  already  reached 
England,  and  had  begotten  anxiety  in  the  people,  and 
even  in  Elizabeth  herself  Henrv  took  care  to  dissipate 
these  apprehensions,  by  solemnly  renewing,  before  the 
council  and  principal  nobility,  the  promise  which  he  had 
already  given  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  English 
princess.  But,-  tliough  bound  by  honour,  as  well  as  by 
interest,  to  complete  this  alliance,  he  was  resolved  to 
postpone  it  till   the  ceremony   of  his   own 

ucoroniiion.  pQfQpjjJQn  should  be  finished,  and  till  his 
title  should  be  recognised  by  parliament.  Still  anxious 
to  support  his  pei-sonal  and  hereditary  right  to  the  throne, 
he  dreaded  lest  a  preceding  marriage  with  the  princess 
should  imply  a  participation  of  sovereignty  in  her,  and  raise 
doubts  of  his  own  title  by  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Swntin;  sick-  Tliere  raged,  at  that  time,  in  London,  and 
"«»•  other  parts   of   the   kingdom,  a   species  of 

malady,  unknown  to  any  other  age  or  nation,  the  sweating 
sickness,  which  occasioned  the  sudden  death  of  great 
multitudes,  though  it  seemed  not  to  be  propag;ited  by  any 
contagious  infection,  but  arose  from  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  air  and  of  the  human  bodv^  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  the  patient  commonfv  died  or  reco- 
vered ;  but  when  the  pestilence  had  exerted  its  fury  for  a 
few  weeks,  it  was  observed,  either  from  alterations  in  the 
air,  or  from  a  more  proper  regimen  which  !iad  been  dis- 
covered, to  be  considerably  abated.'  Preparations  were 
then  made  for  the  ceremony  of  Henry's  coronation.  In 
order  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  "that  spectacle,  he 
bestowed  the  rank  of  knight  banneret  on  twelve  persons ; 
and  he  conferred  peerages  on  three.  .lasper.  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, his  uncle,  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford;  Ttiomas, 
Lord  Stanley,  his  falhcr-iii-law.  Earl  of  Derby;  and  Ed- 
30ih  Oct  ^^^  Courteney,  Earl  of  Devonshire.  At 
the  coronation,  likewise,  there  appeared  a 
rew  institution,  which  the  king  had  established  for  secu- 
nty  as  well  as  pomp,  a  band  of  fifty  archers,  who  were 
termed  yeomen  of  the  guard.  But  lest  tlie  people  should 
take  umbrage  at  this  unusual  symptom  of  jealousy  in  the 
prince,  as  if  it  implied  a  personal  dithdence  of  liis  sul)- 
jects,  he  declared  the  institution  to  be  perpetual,  llie 
ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  by  Cardinal  Bour- 
chier.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

7ih  N<»-.         The  parliament  being  assembled  at  West- 

A  p»rli«innit  minster,  the  majority  immediately  appeared 
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to  be  devoted  partisans  of  Henry  ;  all  persons  of  another 
disposition  either  declining  to  stand  in  those^dangerous 
times,  or  being  obliged  to  dissemble  their  principles  and 
inclinations.  The  l«iiicastrian  party  had  every  where 
lH>en  successful  in  the  elections ;  and  even  many  had 
boon  rotiirnc<l,  who  during  the  prevalence  of  the  house  of 
York  had  boon  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  had 
boon  condemned  by  sentence  of  attainder  and  outlawry. 
Tlie  right  to  take  seats  in  the  House  being  questioned,  tlie 
case  was  referred  to  all  the  judges,  who  assembled  in  the 
exchequer  chamber,  in  ortler  to  deliberate  on  so  delicate 
a  subject.  The  opinion  delivered  was  prudent,  and  con- 
tained a  just  temperament  between  law  and  expediency.' 
Tlie  judges  determined,  tliat  the  members  attainted  should 
forbear  taking  their  seats  till  an  act  were  passed  for  the 
reversal  of  their  attainder.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining this  act ;  and  in  it  were  comprehended  a  liundred 
and  seven  persons  of  the  king's  party.? 

But  a  scruple  was  started  of  a  nature  still  more  im- 
portant. Tlie  king  himself  had  been  attainted ;  and  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown  might  thence  be  exposed 
to  some  doubt.  The  judges  extricated  themselves  from 
this  dangerous  question,  by  asserting  it  as  a  maxim; 
"  Tliat  the  crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  stops  in 
blood ;  and  that  from  the  tinie  the  king  assumed  roval 
authority,  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all  attainders  anu 
coiTuption  of  blood  discharged."''  Besides  that  the  case, 
from  Its  urgent  necessity,  admitted  of  no  deliberation ; 
the  judges  probably  thought,  that  no  sentence  of  a  court 
of  judicature  had  authority  sufficient  to  bar  tlie  right  of 
succession  ;  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  commonly 
exposed  to  such  jealousv,  as  might  often  occasion  stretches 
of  law  and  justice  against  him ;  and  that  a  prince  might 
even  be  engaged  in  unjustifiable  measures  during  his  pre- 
decessor's reign,  without  meriting  on  that  account  to  be 
excluded  from  the  throne,  which  was  his  birth-right. 

With  a  parliament  so  obsequious,  the  king  could  not 
fail  of  obtaining  whatever  act  of  settlement  he  was  pleased 
to  require.  He  seems  only  to  have  entertained  some 
doubt  within  himself  on  what  claim  he  should  found  his 
pretensions.  In  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  he  men- 
tioned his  just  title  by  noreditary  right :  but  lest  that  title 
should  not  be  esteemed  sufficient,  he  subjoined  his  claim 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  had  given  nim  victory  over 
his  enemies.  And  again,  lest  this  pretension  should  be 
interpreted  as  assuming  a  right  of  conquest,  he  insured  to 
his  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  former  properties 
and  possessions. 

The  entail  of  the  crown  was  drawn  ac-  Enisii  of  tlit 
cording  to  the  sense  of  the  king,  and  pro-  crown, 
bably  in  words  dictated  by  him.  He  made  no  mention 
in  it  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  nor  of  any  branch  of  her 
family ;  but  in  other  respects  the  act  was  compiled  with 
sufficient  resen'e  and  moderation.  He  did  not  insist  that 
it  should  contain  a  declantion  or  recognition  of  his  pre- 
ceding right ;  as  on  the  other  hand  he  avoided  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  law  or  ordinance.  He  chose  a  middle 
course,  which,  as  it  is  generally  unavoidable  in  such  cases, 
was  not  entirely  free  from  uncertainty  and  obscurity.  It 
was  voted,  "  That  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should 
rest,  remiaii;,  and  abide  in  the  king;"'  but  whether  as 
rightful  heir,  or  only  as  present  possessor,  was  not  deter- 
mined. In  like  manner,  Henry  was  contented  that  the 
succession  should  be  secured  to  the  heirs  of  his  body; 
but  he  pretended  not,  in  case  of  their  failure,  to  exclude 
the  house  of  Y'ork,  or  to  give  the  preference  to  that  of 
Lancaster  :  he  left  that  great  point  ambiguous  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  trusted  that,  if  it  should  ever  become  requisite 
to  determine  it,  future  incidents  would  open  the  way  for 
the  decision. 

But  even  after  all  these  precautions,  the  king  was  so 
little  satisfied  with  his  own  title,  that  in  the  following  year 
he  applied  to  papal  authority  for  a  confirmation  of  it;  and 
as  the  court  of  Rome  gladly  laid  hold  of  all  opportunities 
which  the  imprudence,  weakness,  or  necessities  of  princes 
afforded  it  to  extend  its  influence.  Innocent  VllL,  the 
reigning  Pope,  readily  granted  a  bull  in  whatever  terms 
the  king  was  pleased  to  desire.    All  Henry's  titles, by  sue- 
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cession,  marriaj^,  parliamentary  choice,  even  conquest, 
are  lliere  oiuinicralcd  ;  ami  lo  tlii"  whole  the  sanction  of  re- 
ligiDn  is  aJdid  ;  exioinniunicatioii  is  denounced  a^piinst 
evtrv  one  wlio  shimld  eitlier  disturb  him  in  the  (jresenl 
possi-ssKin,  or  the  heirs  of  his  lioily  in  the  future  succes- 
supii  of  the  crown  ;  and  from  this  penally  no  criminal,  ex- 
cept 111  the  article  of  death,  could  be  absolved  but  by  the 
Pope  himself,  or  his  speiial  commissioners.  It  is  ditficiilt 
lo  iniagiiie  that  the  security  derived  from  this  bull  could 
be  a  coin|ieiisation  for  the  defect  which  it  betrayed  in 
llenrv"s  title,  and  for  the  danger  of  t)ius  inviting  the  Pope 
to  interpose  In  these  concerns. 

It  was  natural  and  even  laudable  in  Henry  to  reverse 
the  attainders  which  had  jiassed  against  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  I-ancaster  :  but  the  revenges  which  he  exer- 
cised against  the  adherents  of  the  York  family,  to  which  he 
wa.s  so  soon  to  be  allied,  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same 
light.  Yet  the  parliament,  at  his  instig;uion,  passed  an 
act  of  attainder  against  the  I  ite  king  himself,  against  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Karl  of  Svirny,  \  iscount  Lovel,  the 
Lords  iiouche,  and  I'errars  of  C'hartley,  Sir  W  alter  and 
Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  N\  illiam  Uerkeley,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafi'ord,  Catesby,  and  about  twenty  other  gentle- 
n-.en,  who  had  fought  on  Richard's  side  in  the  battle  of 
HosHorth.  How  men  could  be  guilty  of  treason  by  sun- 
porting  the  king  in  iiossessioii  against  the  Earl  of  Iticn- 
mond,  who  assumed  not  the  title  of  king,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive ;  and  nothing  but  a  servile  complaisance  in  the 
parliament  could  have  engaged  them  to  make  this  stretch 
of  justice.  Nor  was  it  a  small  mortification  to  the  people 
in  general,  to  find  that  the  king,  )iromptid  either  by  ava- 
rice or  resentment,  could,  in  the  verv  beginning  of  his 
reign,  so  far  violate  the  cc  rdial  union  which  had  previously 
been  concerted  between  the  parties,  and  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  which  he  had  plainly  owed  his  succession  to  the 
throne. 

The  king,  having  gained  so  many  points  of  consequence 
from  the  parliament,  thought  it  not  expedient  to  demand 
any  supply  from  them,  which  the  profound  peace  enjoyed 
by  the  nation,  and  tlie  late  forfeiture  of  Richard's  adherents, 
seemed  to  render  somewhat  superfluous.   The  parliament, 

loth  n  however,  conferredon  himduringlifetheduty 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  had  been  en- 
joyed in  the  same  manner  by  some  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors ;  and  they  added,  before  they  broke  up,  other 
money  bills  of  no  great  moment.  The  king,  on  his  part, 
made  returns  of  grace  and  favour  to  his  people.  He  pub- 
lished his  royal  proclamation,  ofiering  pardon  to  all  such 
as  had  taken  arms,  or  fi  rmed  any  attempts  against  him  ; 
provided  they  submitted  themselves  to  mercy  by  a  certain 
day,  and  took  the  usual  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 
Upon  this  proclamation  many  came  out  of  their  sanctu- 
aries ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  every  where  much 
quieted.  Henry  chose  to  take  wholly  to  himself  the  merit 
of  an  act  of  grace,  so  agreeable  to  the  nation  ;  rather  tlian 
communicate  it  with  the  parliament,  (as  was  his  first  in- 
tention,) by  passing  a  bill  to  that  purpose.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Surrey,  however,  though  he  had  submitted,  and  delivered 
himself  into  the  king's  hands,  was  sent  prisoner  to  the 
Tower. 

During  this  parliament,  the  king  also  bestowed  favours 
and  honours  on  some  particular  persons  who  were  at- 
tached to  him.  Edward  Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
of  liuckingham,  attainted  in  the  late  reign,  was  restored  to 
the  honours  of  his  family  as  well  as  to  his  fortune,  which 
was  very  ample.  This  generosity,  so  unusual  in  Henry, 
was  the  effect  of  his  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  first  concerted  the  plan  of  his  elevation,  and 
who  bv  his  own  ruin  had  made  way  for  that  great  event. 
C'hancfos  of  Brittany  was  created  Earl  of  Bath  ;  Sir  Giles 
Daubeny,  Lord  Daubeny ;  and  Sir  Robert  Willoughby, 
Lord  Broke.  These  were  all  the  titles  of  nobility  confer- 
red by  the  king  during  this  session  of  parliament.'* 

But  the  ministers  whom  Henry  most  trusted  and  fa- 
voured were  not  chosen  from  among  the  nobility,  or  even 
from  among  the  laity.  John  Morton  and  Richard  Fox, 
two  clergymen,  persons  of  iudustry,  vigilance,  and  ca- 
pacity, were  the  men  to  whom  he  chiefly  confided  his 
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aflairs  and  secret  counsels.  They  had  shared  with  him  all 
his  former  dangers  and  distresses  ;  and  he  now  took  care  to 
make  them  participate  in  his  good  fortune.  They  were 
Ixjtli  railed  to  the  privy  council ;  Morton  was  restored  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ely,  Fox  was  cniited  Hisluip  of  Exeter. 
The  former,  soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Itmirchier,  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  latter  was  made 
privv  seal ;  and  successively  Bishop  of  Hath  and  Wells, 
Durliam,  and  \\  inchester.  For  Henry,  as  Lord  Bacon 
observes,  loved  to  employ  and  advance  prelates ;  because, 
having  rich  bishoprics  to  bestow,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
reward  their  services  :  and  it  was  his  maxim  to  raise  them 
by  slow  steps,  and  make  them  first  pass  through  the  in- 
ferior sees.'  He  probably  expected,  that  as  they  were 
naturally  more  dependent  on  nim  than  the  nobility,  who 
during  that  age  enjoyed  possessions  and  jurisdictions  dan- 
gerous to  royal  authority  ;  so  the  prospect  of  further  eleva- 
tion would  render  them  still  more  active  in  his  service, 
and  more  obsequious  to  his  commands. 

In  presenting  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  v\.d.  uc6. 
poundage,  the  parliament,  anxious  to  pre-  I8ihj«n. 
serve  the  legal  and  undisputed  succession  to  the  crown, 
had  petitioned  Henp-,  with  demonstrations  of  the  greatest 
zeal,  to  espouse  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  they  covered 
their  true  reason  under  the  dutiful  pretence  Kins's  mar- 
of  their  desire  to  have  heirs  of  his  body.  He  "»«•• 
now  thought  in  earnest  of  satisfying  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple in  that  particular.  His  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
London,  and  that  with  greater  appearance  of  universal  joy, 
than  either  his  first  entrv  or  his  coronation.  Henry  re- 
marked, yvith  much  displeasure,  this  general  favour  borne 
to  the  house  of  York.  The  suspicions  which  arose  from 
it  not  only  disturbed  his  tranquillity  during  his  yvhole 
reign  ;  but  bred  disgust  towards  his  consort  herself,  and 
poisoned  all  his  domestic  enjoyments.  Though  virtuous, 
amiable,  and  obsequious  to  the  last  degree,  she  never  met 
with  a  proper  return  of  affection,  or  even  of  complai- 
sance from  her  husband ;  and  the  malignant  ideas  of 
faction  still,  in  his  sullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  the  sen- 
timents of  conjugal  tenderness. 

The  king  had  been  carried  along  with  such  a  tide  of  suc- 
cess ever  since  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  thought 
nothing  could  withstand  the  fortune  and  authority  which 
attended  him.  He  now  resolved  to  make  a  progress  into 
the  North,  where  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Y'ork,  and 
even  the  partisans  of  Richard,  were  numerous  ;  in  hopes 
of  curing,  by  his  presence  and  conversation,  the  prejudices 
of  the  malcontents.  When  he  arrived  at  Nottingham,  he 
heard  that  \'iscount  Lovel,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford, 
and  Thomas  his  brother,  had  secretly  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  their  sanctuary  at  Colchester :  but  this  news 
appeared  not  to  him  of  such  importance  as  to  stop  hisjour- 
ney  ;  and  he  proceeded  forsvard  to  York.  He  tliere  heard, 
that  the  Stalfords  had  levied  an  armv,  and  ,  . 
were  marching  to  besiege  me  city  ot  W  or- 
cester :  and  that  Lovel,  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand men,  was  approaching  to  attack  him  in  York.  Henry 
was  not  dismayed  with  this  intelligence.  His  active  cou- 
rage, full  of  resources,  immediately  prompted  him  to  find 
the  proper  remedy.  Though  surrounded  with  enemies  in 
these  disaffected  counties,  be  assembled  a  small  body  of 
troops  in  whom  he  could  confide  :  and  he  put  them  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  He  joined  to  them 
all  his  own  attendants  ;  but  he  found  that  this  hasty  arma- 
ment was  more  formidable  by  their  spirit  and  their  zealous 
attachment  to  him,  than  by  the  arms  or  military-  stores  with 
which  they  were  provided.  He  therefore  gave  Bedford 
orders  not  to  approach  the  enemy  ;  but  previously  to  try 
every  proper  expedient  to  disperse  them.  Bedford  pub- 
lished a  general  promise  of  iiardon  to  the  rebels ;  which 
had  a  greater  effect  on  their  leader  than  on  his  followers. 
Lovel,  who  had  undertaken  an  enterprise  that  exceeded 
his  courage  and  capacity,  was  so  terrihed  mth  the  fear  of 
desertion  among  his  troops,  that  he  suddenly  withdrew 
himself;  and  after  lurking  some  time  in  Laiicashire,  he 
made  his  escape  inio  Flanders,  where  he  was  protected  by 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  His  army  submitted  to  the 
king's  clemency;  and  the  other  rebels,  hearing  of  this 
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success,  raised  tlie  siege  of  Worcester,  and  dispersed 
themselves.  Tlie  SlatVords  took  sanctuary  in  the  church 
of  Cohihani,  a  villaire  near  Abinffdon  ;  hut  as  il  was  found, 
that  this  churdi  had  not  the  privileae  of  eivuis;  protection 
to  reliels,  thev  were  taken  thence :  the  elder  was  executed 
at  Tvhurn  ;  the  \oun>cer,  pleadins;  that  he  liad  been  mis- 
led (>v  his  brother,  obtained  a  pardon."' 

'  Uenrv'sjov  for  this  success  was  followed, 

,    ■■        '' '      some  time  af>er,  bv  the  birth  of  a  prince,  to 
whom  he  pive  the  name  of  .'\rllnir,  in  niemorv  of  the 
famous  liritish  kinsr  of  that  name,  from  whom  it  was  pre- 
tended the  family  of  Tudor  derived  its  descent. 
DiM-oniriiB  of      Thousih    1  lenry   had  been  able  to  defeat 

ihe  ii~|.le.  tJiis  hasty  rebellion,  raised  by  tlie  relies  of 
Richard's  partisans,  his  •;overnmem  was  become  in  "jeiie- 
ral  unpopular:  the  source  of  public  discontent  arose  chiefly 
from  his  prejudices  against  the  house  of  \ork,  which  was 
generally  beloved  by  the  nation,  and  whicli  for  that  very 
reason  bwamc  every  day  more  the  object  of  his  hatred  and 
jealousy.  Not  only  a  preference  on  all  occasions,  it  \vas 
»jb--erved,  w;is  given  to  the  Lancastrians,  but  many  of  tlic 
opposite  |)arty  had  been  exposed  to  great  severity,  and  had 
been  bereaved  of  their  fortunes  by  acts  of  attainder.  A 
general  resumption  likewise  had  passed  of  all  >.'i;nits  made 
by  the  |irinces  of  the  house  of  York  ;  and  thou^li  this 
rigour  had  been  covered  under  the  pretence  that  the  reve- 
nue was  become  insutticient  to  supjiort  the  diirnity  of  the 
crown,  and  though  the  grants,  during  the  latter  vears  of 
Henry  VI.,  were  resumed  by  the  same  law,  yet  the  York 
party,  as  they  were  the  princiiial  sulferers  by  the  resump- 
tion, thought  it  chiefly  levelled  against  them.  The  severity 
exercised  ag-ainst  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  begat  compassion 
for  youth  and  innocence  exposed  to  such  oppression  ;  and 
his  continemcnt  ni  the  Tower,  the  very  place  where  Ed- 
ward's children  had  been  murdered  by  their  uncle,  made 
the  public  expect  a  like  ciitastrophe  for  him,  and  led  them 
to  make  a  omiparison  between  Henrv  and  that  detested 
tyrant.  And  when  it  was  remarked,  tViat  the  nuceii  her- 
self met  with  harsh  treatment,  and  even  after  the  birth  of 
a  son  was  not  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  public  corona- 
tion, Henry's  prepossessions  were  then  concluded  to  be 
inveterate,  and  men  became  equally  obstinate  in  their  dis- 
gust to  his  government.  Nor  was  the  manner  and  address 
of  the  king  calculated  to  cure  these  prejudices  contracted 
against  his  administration  ;  but  had  in  every  thing  a  ten- 
den<'y  to  promote  fear,  or  at  best  reverence,  rather  than 
good-will  and  affection."  While  the  high  idea  entertained 
of  his  policy  and  vigour,  retained  the  nobility  and  men  of 
character  in  obedience,  the  eft'ects  of  his  unpopular  govern- 
ment soon  appeared,  by  incidents  of  an  extraordinary 
nature. 

There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest,  who 
possessed  some  subtilty,  and  still  more  enterprise  and 
temerity.  This  man  had  entertained  the  design  of  disturb- 
mg   Henry's   government,  h\-  raising  a  pretender  to  his 

L.n,b„isim,>.i.  •^"■"V"  '  .''"'^  l"^  '''f  P"fP«l«  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  l>ambert  simnel,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  who  was  son  of  a  baker,  and  Who,  being  endowed 
with  understanding  above  his  years,  and  address  above 
his  condition,  seemed  well  fitted  to  personate  a  prince  of 
royal  extraction.  A  report  had  been  spread  among  llie 
peoiile,  and  received  with  great  aviditv,  that  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward  iV.,  had,  by  a  secret 
esc-ape,  saved  himself  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uiicle,  and 
lay  somewhere  concealed  in  England."  Simon,  taking  ad- 
v.antage  of  this  rumour,  had  at  first  instructed  his  pupil  to 
assume  that  name,  which  he  found  to  be  so  fondly  cherish- 
ed bv  the  public  :  but  hearing  afterwards  a  new  report, 
that  VVarwick  had  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and 
observinir  that  this  news  was  attended  with  no  less  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  he  changed  the  plan  of  his  imposture,  and 
made  Simnel  personate  that  unfortunate  prince."  Though 
the  youth  was  qualified  by  nature  for  the  part  which  he 
was  instructed  to  act,  yet  was  it  remarkea,  that  he  was 
better  informed  in  circumstances  relating  to  the  royal 
family,  particularly  in  tlie  adventures  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, than  he  coufd  be  supposed  to  have  learned  from  one 
of  Simon's  condition  :  ana  it  was  thence  conjectured,  that 
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persons  of  higher  rank,  partisans  of  the  house  of  York, 
liad  laid  the  plan  of  this  conspiracy,  ;iiiil  had  conveyed 
proper  instructions  to  the  actors.  Tlieqimii-ilu\\as:er  her- 
self was  exposed  to  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  indied  the  gene- 
ral opinion,  however  unlikely  it  might  seem,  that  she  had 
secretly  given  her  consent  to  the  imposture.  The  woman 
was  of  a  very  restless  disposition,  rinding  that,  instead 
of  receiving  the  reward  ot'  her  services  in  contributing  to 
lleiirv's  elivaliiui,  she  herself  was  fallen  into  absolute  in- 
smmluaiice,  her  daughti'r  treated  with  severity,  and  all  her 
friends  brou!;lit  under  subjection,  she  had  conceived  the 
most  violent  aiiiniusity  against  hini,  and  had  resolved  to 
make  linn  H'el  the  effects  of  her  resentment.  She  knew, 
that  the  impostor,  however  successful,  miiiht  easily  at  last 
be  set  aside;  and  if  a  way  could  be  found  at  his  risk  to 
subvert  the  government,  s1ie  hoped  that  a  scene  might  be 
opened  which,  though  difficult  at  nresent  exactly  to  fore- 
see, would  gratify  her  revenge,  aim  be  on  the  whole  less 
irksome  to  her  than  that  slavery  and  contempt  to  which 
she  was  now  reduced.'' 

Hut  whatever  care  Simon  might  take  to  convey  instruc- 
tion to  hi'S  pupil  Simnel,  he  was  sensible  that  the  imposture 
would  not  bear  a  close  inspection  ;  and  he  was  therefore 
determined  to  open  the  first  public  scene  of  it  in  Ireland. 
That  island,  which  was  zealously  attached  to  the  house  of 
York,  and  bore  an  affectionate  regard  to  the  memory  of 
Clarence,  Warwick's  father,  who  had  been  their  lieutenant, 
was  improvidently  allowed  by  Henry  to  remain  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  he  found  it;  and  all  the  coun- 
sellors and  officers,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  pre- 
decessors, still  retained  their  authority.  No  sooner  did 
Simnel  present  himself  to  Thomas  Vitzgerald,  Earl  of 
Kildare,  the  deputy,  and  claim  his  protection  as  the  un- 
fortunate Warwick,  than  that  credulous  nobleman,  not 
suspecting  so  bold  ;ui  imposture,  gave  attention  to  him, 
and  besran  to  consult  some  persons  of  nink  with  regard  to 
this  extraordinary  incident.  These  he  found  even  more 
sanguine  in  their  zeal  and  belief  than  himself:  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  story  diffused  itself  among  those  of  lower 
condition,  it  became  the  object  of  still  greater  passion  and 
credulity,  till  the  peoide  in  Dublin,  with  one  consent,  ten- 
dered their  allegiance  to  .Simnel  as  to  the  true  Plantage- 
net.  Eond  of  a  novelty,  which  fliittered  their  natural  pro- 
pension,  they  overlooked  the  daughters  of  Edward  IV'., 
who  stood  before  Warwick  in  the  order  of  succession  ; 
thev  paid  the  jiretended  prince  attendance  Rev..itnr  ire- 
as  their  sovereign,  lodged  him  in  the  castle  I"'"'- 
of  Dulilin,  crowned  him  with  a  diadem  taken  from  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  and  publicly  proclaimed  him  king,  by  the 
appell.ation  of  Edward  VI.  The  whole  island  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital ;  and  not  a  sword  was  any 
where  drawn  in  Henry's  quarrel. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  it  re- 
duced him  to  some  perplexity.  Eietermined  always  to 
face  his  enemies  in  person,  he  yet  scrupled  at  present  to 
leave  England,  where  he  suspected  the  conspiracy  was 
first  framed,  and  where  he  knew  many  persons  of  condi- 
tion, and  the  people  in  general,  were  much  disposed  to 
give  it  countenance.  In  order  to  discover  the  secret  source 
of  the  contrivance,  and  take  measures  against  this  open 
revolt,  he  held  frequent  consnlt.itions  with  his  ministers 
and  counsellors,  and  laid  plans  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  authority,  and  ttie  suppression  of  his  enemies. 

The  first  event  which  followed  these  deliberations  gave 
surprise  to  the  public  :  it  was  the  seizure  of  the  queen- 
dowaser,  the  forfeiture  of  all  her  lands  and  revenue,  and 
the  close  confinement  of  her  person  in  the  nunnery  of 
Hermondsey.  This  act  of  authority  was  covered  with  a 
very  tliin  pretence.  It  was  alleged  that,  notwithstanding 
the  secret  agreement  to  marry  her  daughter  to  Henry,  she 
had  yet  yielded  to  the  solicitations  and  menaces  of  Richard, 
and  liad  delivered  that  princess  and  her  sisters  into  the 
hands  of  the  tyrant.  This  crime,  which  was  now  become 
obsolete,  and  'might  admit  of  alleviations,  was  therefore 
susjiected  not  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  severity  with 
which  she  was  treated ;  and  men  believed,  that  the  king, 
unwilling  to  accuse  so  near  a  relation  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  had  cloaked  his  vengeance  or  precaution  un- 
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,lcr  c-dloiir  of  an  ofl'encc  known  to  the  whole  woild.'i 
Thi'V  win-  atU'nvards  the  more  confirmed  in  this  suspi- 
.  ion',  when  ihcv  found  that  the  unfortunate  queen,  tliough 
she  survived  tins  disi;race  several  years,  was  never  treated 
witli  suiy  more  lenitv,  but  was  allowed  to  end  her  hte  in 
iiovertv,'  solitude,  and  confinement. 

The' next  inc;isure  of  tlie  kine's  was  of  a  less  exception- 
able nature.  He  ordered  that  Warwick  should  be  taken 
from  the  Tower,  be  led  in  prrces.sion  through  the  streets 
of  London,  be  conducted  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  exposed 
10  the  view  of  the  whole  people.  He  even  gave  direc- 
tions that  some  men  of  rank,  attached  to  the  house  of 
York,  and  l)est  acquainted  with  the  person  of  this  prince, 
should  approach  him  and  converse  with  him  :  and  he 
trusted  thai  these,  beins;  convinced  of  the  absurd  impos- 
ture of  Simnel,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  credulity  of  the 
populace.  The  expedient  had  its  ell'ect  in  iMi'.'land  :  but 
in  Ireland  the  people  still  persisted  in  their  revolt,  and 
zealouslv  retorted  on  the  kins:  the  reproach  of  propagating 
an  iinpo'siure,  and  of  having  shown  a  counterfeit  \\  arwick 
10  the  public.  ,       ,     ,        ,      J     ■ 

Henry  had  soon  reason  to  apprehend,  that  tlie  design 
against  liim  was  not  laid  on  such  slight  foundations  as  the 
arisurditv  of  the  contrivance  seemed  to  indicate.  John, 
Karl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  to  Edward  I\'.,  was  engaged 
to  Uike  part  in  the  conspiracv.  This  nobleman,  who  pos- 
sessed capacity  and  courage,  had  entertained  verv  aspiring 
views;  and  bis  ambition  wa.s  encouraged  by  the  known 
intentions  of  his  uncle  Richard,  who  had  formed  a  design, 
in  case  he  himself  should  die  without  issue,  of  declaring 
Lincoln  successor  to  the  crown.  Tlie  king's  jealousy 
against  all  eminent  persons  of  the  Y'ork  party,  and  his 
rigour  tow;irds  Warwick,  had  further  struck  Lincoln  with 
apprehensions,  and  made  him  resolve  to  seek  for  safety  in 
the  most  dangerous  counsels.  Having  fixed  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great 
interest  in  Lancashire,  he  retired  to  Flanders,  where  Lovel 
had  arrived  a  little  before  him  ;  and  he  lived  during  some 
time  in  the  court  of  his  aunt  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
by  whom  he  had  been  invited  over. 

Margaret,  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
nMchi^o"  b""  Duke  of  Burgundv,not  having  any  children 
tundy.  of  her  own,  attached  herself  with  an  entire 

friendship  to  her  daughter-in-law,  married  to  Maximilian, 
Archduke  of  Austria  ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  princess, 
she  persevered  in  her  affection  to  Philip  and  Margaret,  her 
children,  and  occupied  herself  in  the  care  of  their  educa- 
tion and  of  their  persons.  By  her  virtuous  conduct  and 
demeanour  she  nad  acquir'ed  great  authority  among 
the  Flemings;  and  lived  with  much  dignitv,  as  well 
as  economv,  upon  that  ample  dowTy  which  she  in- 
herited from  her  husband.  The  resentments  of  this 
princess  were  no  less  warm  than  her  friendships  ;  and  that 
spirit  of  faction,  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  social  and 
sanguine  lem(ier  to  guard  against,  had  taken  strong  pos- 
session of  her  heart,  and  intrenched  somewhat  on  the 
probitv  which  shone  forth  in  the  other  parts  of  her  charac- 
ter. Hearing  of  the  malignant  jealousy  entertained  by 
Heiirv  against  her  family,  and  his  onpression  of  all  its 
partiians,  she  was  moved  with  the  highest  indignation, 
and  she  determined  to  make  him  repent  of  that  enmity  to 
which  so  manv  of  her  friends,  without  anv  reason  or  neces- 
"sitv,  had  fallen  victims.  After  consulting 
A-  "•  '«"•  „,ji,  Lincoln  and  Lovel,  she  hired  a  hodv  of 
two  thousand  veteran  Germans,  under  the  command  of 
Martin  Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer  ; '  and  sent 
them  over,  together  with  these  two  noblemen,  to  join  Sini- 
lj.mb,rtsim  "<^'  '"  Ireland.  The  countenance  given  by 
ii'l  inviuits  persons  of  such  high  rank,  and  the  accession 
tiigr^nd.  gf    j|jj3   military    force,    much   raised    the 

courage  of  the  Irish,  and  made  them  entertain  the  resolu- 
tion of  invading  England,  where  they  believed  the  spirit 
of  disaff'ection  as  prevalent  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  Ireland. 
Tlie  poverty  also  under  which  they  laboured,  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  support  any  longer  their  new  court 
and  army,  and  inspired  them  with  a  strong  desire  of  en- 
riching themselves  by  plunder  and  preferment  in  England. 
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Heni7  w:ls  not  ignorant  of  these  intentions  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  he  prenared  himself  for  defence.  He  ordered 
troops  to  be  levied  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
put  them  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Uedlbrd  and 
fctrl  of  Oxford.  He  confined  the  .Manpils  of  Dorset, 
who  he  suspected  would  resent  the  iniuric's  sufl'ered  by 
his  mother,  tlie  queen-<lowager :  and  lo  gratify  the  people 
bv  an  appearance  of  dcvolion,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
oiir  lady  of  \Valsingham,  famous  for  miracles ;  and  there 
ofl'ered  iip  prayers  for  success,  and  for  deliverance  from 
his  enemies. 

Being  informed  that  Simnel  was  landed  at  loudrev  in 
Lancashire,  he  drew  together  his  forces,  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  eiiemv  as  far  as  Coventry.  Tlie  rebels  had  en- 
tertained hopes  that  the  disafl"ected  counties  in  the  north 
would  rise  in  their  favour:  but  the  people  in  general, 
averse  to  join  Irish  and  German  invaders,  convinced  of 
Lambert's  imposture,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  repu- 
tation for  success  and  conduct,  either  remained  in  tran- 
(juillitv,  or  gave  assistance  to  the  roval  army.  Tlie  liarl  of 
Lincoln,  therefore,  who  commanded  the  rebels,  finding  no 
hopes  but  in  victorv,  was  determined  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  speedv  decision  ;  and  the  king,  supported  by  the  na- 
tive courage  of  Ins  temper,  and  imboldened  by  a  great 
accession  of  volunteers,  who  had  joined  him  under  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Slrange,  declined  not  the 
combat.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Stoke  in  sih  Junt. 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  fought  a  B»"l«  "f  S'""-". 
battle,  which  was  bloodv,  and  more  obstinately  disputed 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of  their 
force.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  resolved  to  con- 
quer or  to  perish  ;  and  they  inspired  their  troops  with  like 
resolution.  The  Germans  also,  being  veteran  and  expe- 
rienced soldiers,  kept  the  event  long  doubtful ;  and  even 
the  Irish,  though  ill-armed  and  almost  defenceless,  showed 
themselves  not  defective  in  spirit  and  bravery.  The  king's 
victorv  was  purchased  with  loss,  but  was  entirely  decisive. 
Lincoln,  Broughton,  and  Swart  perished  in  tlie  field  of 
battle,  with  four  thousand  of  their  followers.  As  Lovel 
was  never  more  heard  of,  he  was  believed  to  have  under- 
gone the  same  fate.  Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Simon,  being  a  priest,  was  not  tried  at 
law,  and  was  onlv  committed  to  close  custody  :  Simnel 
was  too  contemptible  to  be  an  object  either  of  apprehen- 
sion or  resentment  to  Henry.  He  was  pardoned  and  made 
a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen  ;  whence  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  falconer." 

Henrv  had  now  leisure  to  revenge  himself  on  his  ene- 
mies. He  made  a  progress  into  the  northern  parts,  where 
he  gave  manv  proofs  of  his  rigorous  disposition.  A  strict 
inquiry  was  "made  after  those  who  had  assisted  or  favoured 
the  rebels.  The  punishments  were  not  all  sanguinary  : 
the  king  made  his  revenge  subservient  to  his  avarice. 
Ileavy  fines  were  levied  upon  the  delinquents.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts,  and  even  the  courts  themselves, 
were  arbitrary.  Either  the  criminals  were  tried  by  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  they  suffered 
punishment  bv  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  And,  as  a 
rumour  bad  p'revailed  before  the  battle  of  Stoke,  that  the 
rebels  had  gained  the  victorv,  that  the  royal  army  was  cut 
in  pieces,  and  that  the  king'himself  had  escaped  by  flight, 
Henry  was  resolved  to  interpret  the  belief  or  propagation 
of  thi's  report  as  a  mark  of  disaffection  ;  and  he  punished 
manv  for  that  pretended  crime.  But  such  in  tins  age  was 
the  'situation  of  the  English  government,  that  the  royal 
prerogative,  wliich  was  but  imperfectly  restrained  during 
the  most  peaceable  periods,  was  sure,  in  tumultuous  or 
even  suspicious  times,  which  frequently  recurred,  to 
break  all  bounds  of  law,  and  to  violate  public  liberty. 

After  the  king  had  gratified  his  rigour  by  the  punish- 
ment of  his  enemies,  he  determined  to  give  contentment  to 
the  people  in  a  point  which,  though  a  mere  ceremony,  was 
passionately  desired  by  them.  The  queen  had  been  mar- 
ried near  t'wo  years,  but  had  not  yet  been  crowned  ;  and 
this  affectation'  of  delay  had  given  great  discontent  to  the 
public,  and  had  been  one  principal  source  of  the  disaffec- 
tion which  prevailed.  The  king,  insUucted  ^^  ^^^ 
by  experience,  now  finished  the  ceremony  of 
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her  coronation ;  and  to  show  a  disposition  still  more 
gracious,  he  rt>stored  to  liberty  the  Maiijuis  of  Dorset,  who 
had  been  able  to  clear  himself  of  all  the  suspicions  en- 
tertained against  him. 


Cn.\P.  XXV. 

S«ii»  ot  loniin  «ff»irs— Slule  of  S«>ll«nd— Of  Spuin— Of  tlit  Low  Coun- 
trirs— of  irinnrr— Of  Mritunv— Krrmli  iiivjwion  of  Brittany — frtncli 
«nib*$?.v  to  KnsUivt  — Dissiiiiuliition  ot  Ihr  Frrnch  court — An  insunec- 
Itoi)  in  thr  Norili — Su|>prcsj«t — Nm^  srn>ls  forces  into  Itriltmiy — An- 
nruMtion  ot  Hrittunv  to  Fninc* — A  pArliwmcnt— W  ar  witii  Fritnce — 
lav«»:on  of  Krunre— Pmct  with  France — Perkin  Witrtieck — II15  im|x>s* 
tine— lie  IS  ji\owe«t  b>  the  Duchess  ot  KiiriiuiMly— and  by  inwiiy  of 
the  Ciiglisli  nubility  —  I  rial  and  enecution  of  Stanley— A  parliament. 

Til  F.kins  acquired  ■rreat  reputation  throuirh- 
Siate  "i  foielijn  Out  Ktirope  by  the  vigorous  and  prosperous 
aiTaiis  *  conduct  of  his  domestic  aftiiirs  :  but  as  some 
incidents  about  this  time  invited  him  to  look  abroad,  and 
exert  himself  in  behalf  of  his  allies,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  sive  a  just  account  of  his  foreiirn  measures,  to 
explain  the  situation  of  the  neiohbourins;  kincdoms;  be- 
ginning with  Scotland,  which  lies  most  contiouous. 

/  ,  .  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  vet  at- 
siate  of  Scotland,  jj^ji^g^,  j,^^(  ^j^,^  ^^.,,i,,,,  ,iis„ni„ishes  a  civi- 
lized monarchy,  and  which  enables  the  government,  by  the 
force  of  its  laws  and  institutions  alone,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary capacitv  in  the  sovereisn,  to  maintain  itself  in 
order  and  tranquillity.  James  III.  who  now  filled  the 
throne,  was  a  prince  of  little  industry  and  of  a  narrow 
genius;  and  though  it  behoved  him  to  yield  the  reins  of 
government  to  his  ministers,  he  had  never  been  able  to 
make  any  choice  which  could  cive  contentment  both  to 
himself  and  to  his  people.  When  he  bestowed  his  con- 
fidence on  anv  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  found  that 
they  exalted  tfieir  own  family  to  such  a  height  as  was 
dangerous  to  the  prince,  and  gave  umbrage  to  the  state  : 
when  he  conferrea  favour  on  any  person  of  meaner  birth, 
on  whose  submission  he  could  more  depend,  the  barons 
of  his  kingdom,  enraged  at  the  power  of  an  upstart 
minion,  procfeded  to  the  utmost  extremities  against  their 
sovereign.     Had  Henry  entertained  the  ambition  of  con- 

auests,  a  tempting  opportunity  now  otfered  of  reducing 
lat  kingdom  to  subjection  ;  but  as  he  was  probably  sensi- 
ble, that  a  warlike  people,  though  they  might  be  overrun 
by  reason  of  their  domestic  divisions,  could  not  be  retained 
in  obedience  without  a  regular  military  force,  which  was 
then  unknown  in  England,  he  rather  intended  the  renewal 
of  the  peace  with  Scotland,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  James 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  Scots,  who  never  desired  a 
durable  peace  with  England,  and  who  deemed  their  se- 
curity to  consist  in  constantly  preserving  themselves  in  a 
warlike  posture,  would  not  agree  to  more  than  a  seven 
years'  tnu:e,  which  was  accordingly  concluded.' 

The  European  states  on  the  continent  were  then  has- 
tening fast  to  the  situation  in  which  they  have  remained, 
without  any  material  alteration,  for  near  three  centuries ; 
and  began  to  unite  themselves  into  one  extensive  system 
of  policy,  which  comprehended  the  chief  powers  of 
State  of. Sown  Christendom.  Spain,  which  hat!  hitherto 
l)een  almost  entirely  occupied  within  her- 
self, now  became  formidable  by  the  union  of  Arragon  and 
Ca^tlle  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who, 
iMfing  princes  of  great  capacity,  employed  their  force  in 
enterprises  the  most  advantageous  to  their  combined 
monarchy.  Tlie  conquest  of  (Jrenada  from  the  Moors 
was  then  undertaken,  and  brought  neiir  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion. And  in  that  expedition  the  military  genius  of 
Spain  was  revived  ;  honour  and  security  were  attaineil ; 
and  her  princes,  no  longer  kept  in  awe  bv  a  domestic 
enemy  so  dangerous,  began  to  enter  into  all  the  transac- 
tions of  Europe,  and  made  a  great  figure  in  every  war 
and  negociation. 
Of  the  tow  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  son  of 
Coootriet.  {),£  Emperor  Frederic,  had,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  acquired  an  interest  in  the 
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Netherlands ;  and  though  the  death  of  his  consort  had 
weakened  his  connexions  with  that  country,  he  still  pre- 
tended to  the  government  as  tutor  to  hi<  son  Philip,  and 
his  authority  had  been  acknowledged  by  Brabant,  Holland, 
and  several  of  the  provinces.  But  as  Flanders  and  Hain- 
ault  still  refused  to  submit  to  his  regency,  and  even  ap- 
pointed other  tutors  to  Philip,  he  had  tieen  engaged  lO' 
long  wars  against  that  obstinate  people,  and  never  wasi 
able  thoroughly  to  subdue  their  siurit.  That  he  mightj 
free  himself  from  the  opposition  of  Fnmce,  he  had  coih! 
eluded  a  peace  with  Lewis  XI.  and  had  given  his  daughter 
Margaret,  then  an  intant,  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  Jt 
together  with  Artois,  Franchc  Comjito,  and  Charolois,  aji 
her  dowry.  But  this  alliance  had  not  produced  the  dej 
sired  efiect.  The  dauphin  succeeded  to  the  crown  o^ 
France  by  the  appellation  of  Charles  ATI!.;  but  Maxi-' 
milian  still  found  the  mutinies  of  the  Flemings  fomented^ 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  France.  I 

France,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  „..,„_  • 
,    J  1'  •   1  .     ■  "^  I    Stale  of  Franc*.! 

had  made  a  mighty  increase  in  power  and  I 

grentness  ;  and  had  not  other  states  of  Europe  at  the  samel 
time  received  an  accession  of  force,  it  had  been  impossiblel 
to  have  retained  her  within  her  ancient  boundaries.  Most!' 
of  the  great  fiefs,  Normandy,  Champagne,  Anjou,  Dau- 
phiny,  Guienne,  Provence,  and  Burgundy,  had  been 
united  to  the  crown  ;  the  English  had  been  expelled  from 
all  their  contiuests ;  the  authority  of  the  prince  had  been 
raised  to  such  a  height  as  enabled  him  to  maintain  law 
and  order ;  a  considerable  military  force  was  kept  on  foot, 
and  the  finances  were  able  to  support  it.  Lewis  XL  in- 
deed, from  whom  many  of  these  advantages  were  derived, 
was  dead,  and  had  left  his  son,  in  early  youth  and  ill 
educated,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  monarchy :  but 
having  intrusted  the  government  to  his  daughter  Anne, 
Lady  of  Beaujeu,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  capacity,  the 
F'rench  power  suffered  no  check  or  decline.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  princess  formed  the  great  project,  which  at  last 
she  happily  effected,  of  uniting  to  the  crown  of  Brittany 
the  last  and  most  independent  fief  of  the  monarchy. 

Francis  II.  Duke  of  Brittany,  conscious  Qf  o  ,, 
of  his  own  incapacity  for  government,  had 
resigned  himself  to  the  direction  of  Peter  Landais,  a  man 
of  mean  birth,  more  remarkable  for  abilities  than  for  virtue 
or  integrity.  The  nobles  of  Brittany,  displeased  with  the 
great  advancement  of  this  fevourite,  had  even  proceeded 
to  disaffection  against  their  sovereign;  and  after  many 
tumults  and  disorders,  they  at  last  united  among  them- 
selves, and  in  a  violent  manner  seized,  tried,  and  put  to 
death  the  obnoxious  minister.  Dreading  the  resentment 
of  the  prince  for  this  invasion  of  his  authority,  many  of 
them  retired  to  France ;  others,  for  protection  and  safety, 
maintained  a  secret  correspontlence  with  the  French  mi- 
nistry, who,  observing  the  great  dissensions  among  the 
Bretons,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  invading 
the  duchy ;  and  so  mucn  the  rather,  as  they  could  cover 
their  ambition  under  the  specious  pretence  of  providing 
for  domestic  security. 

Lewis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  tV.e  blood,  and 
presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  had  disputed  the  ad- 
ministration with  the  lady  of  Beaujeu ;  and  though  his 
pretensions  bad  been  rejected  by  the  states,  he  still  main- 
tained cabals  with  many  of  the  grandees,  and  laid  schemes 
for  subverting  the  authority  of  that  princess.  F'inding  his 
conspiracies  detected,  he  took  to  arms,  and  fortified  him- 
self m  Beaugency ;  but  as  his  revolt  was  precipitate,  be- 
fore his  confederates  were  ready  to  join  him,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  submit,  and  to  receive  such  conditions  as  the 
French  ministry  were  pleased  to  impose  upon  him.  Ac- 
tuated, however,  by  his  ambition,  and  even  by  his  fears, 
lie  soon  retired  out  of  F'rance,  and  took  shelter  with  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  yvho  was  desirous  of  strengthening 
himself  against  the  designs  of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  bv  the 
friendship  and  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Tliis  latter 
prince  also,  perceiving  the  ascendant  which  he  soon  ac- 
ijuircd  over  the  Duke  of  Britt.any,  had  engaged  many  of 
his  partisans  to  join  him  at  that  court,  and  had  formed  the 
design  of  aggrandising  himself  by  a  marriage  with  Anne, 
the  heir  of  that  opulent  duchy. 
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Tlie  barons  of  GritUinv,  wlio  saw  all  favour  eiierossi-tl 
by  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  train,  renewed  a  stricler 
correspondence  with  1  nince,  and  even  invited  the  French 
king  to  make  an  invasion  on  their  country.  Desirous, 
however,  of  preservini;  its  independency,  they  had  regu- 
lated the  number  of  succours  winch  IVaiice  was  to  send 
them,  and  had  stipulated,  that  no  fortified  place  in  Brit- 
tany should  remain  in  the  possession  of  that  monarchy  : 
vain  precaution  where  revolted  subjects  treat  vvitli  a 
rnri)  invuioD  power  SO  much  superior^  The  French  in- 
II  Biiiuoy.  vadcd  Brittany  with  forces  three  times  more 
numerous  than  those  which  they  had  promised  to  the 
barons  ;  and  advancinj  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  laid 
siege  to  Ploerinel.  To  op|X)se  them,  the  duke  raised  a 
numerous  but  ill-disciplined  army,  which  he  put  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Count  of  Duiibis, 
•ind  others  of  the  Frencli  nobility.  Tlie  army,  discon- 
:enteil  with  this  choice,  and  jealous  of  their  confederates, 
soon  dislianded,  and  left  their  prmce  with  too  small  a 
force  to  keep  the  field  against  his  in\-aders.  He  retired 
•.0  \'aimes ;  out  being  holly  pursued  by  the  French,  who 
had  now  made  themselves  masters  of  Ploermel,  he  escaped 
to  Nant2 ;  and  the  enemy,  having  previouslv  taken  and 
garrsoned  Vannes,  Dinant,  and  other  places,  laid  close 
siege  to  that  city.  The  barons  of  Brittany,  finding  their 
country  menaceii  with  total  subjection,  began  gradually  to 
withdraw  from  the  French  army,  and  make  peace  with 
their  sovereign. 

Tins  desertion,  liowever,  of  the  Bretons  discouraged 
not  the  court  of  France  from  pursuing  her  favourite  pro- 
ject of  reducing  Brittany  to  sub  ection.  The  situation  of 
Europe  appeared  favourable  to  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign. Maximilian  was  indeed  engaged  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  had  even  opened  a  treaty 
for  marrying  his  daughter ;  but  he  was  on  all  occasions 
so  indigent,  and  at  that  time  so  disquieted  by  the  mu- 
tinies of  the  Flemings,  that  little  effectual  assistance  could 
be  exjwcted  from  him.  Ferdinand  was  entirely  occupied 
in  the  conquest  of  Grenada ;  and  it  was  also  known,  that 
if  France  would  resign  to  him  Rousillon  and  Cerdagne, 
to  which  he  had  pretensions,  she  could  at  any  time  engage 
him  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Brittany.  England  alone 
was  both  enabled  by  her  power,  and  engaged  bv  her  in- 
terests, to  support  tlie  independency  of  that  ducby ;  and 
the  most  dangerous  opposition  was  therefore,  by  Anne  of 
Beanjeu,  expected  from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  cover 
her  real  designs,  no  sooner  was  she  informed  of  Henry'ssuc- 
cess  ;igainst  Simnel  and  his  partisans,  than  she  despatched 
ambassadors  to  the  court  of  London,  and  made  professions 
of  the  greatest  trust  and  confidence  in  that  monarch. 
Frrnci.  enibissy  The  ambassadors,  after  congratulating 
10  Eonlaad.  Hfnry  on  his  late  victory,  and  communieat- 
ng  to  him,  in  tlie  most  cordial  manner,  as  to  an  intimate 
friend,  some  successes  of  their  master  against  Maximilian, 
came,  in  the  progress  of  their  discourse,  to  mention  the 
late  transactions  in  Brittany.  Thev  told  him,  that  the 
duke  having  given  protection  to  French  fugitives  and 
rebels,  the  king  had  been  necessitated,  contrary  to  his 
intention  and  inclination,  to  carry  war  into  that  duchy : 
that  the  honour  of  the  crown  was  interested  not  to  suffer 
a  vassal  so  far  to  forget  Ins  duty  to  his  liege  lord ;  nor 
was  the  security  of  the  government  less  concerned  to  pre- 
vent the  consequences  of  this  dangerous  temerity  :  that 
the  fugitives  were  no  mean  or  obscure  persons ;  but, 
among  others,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  who,  finding  himself  obnoxious  to  justice  for 
treasonable  practices  in  France,  had  fled  into  Brittany ; 
where  he  still  persevered  in  laying  schemes  of  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign :  that  the  war  being  thus,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  monarch,  entirely  defensive,  it  would 
immediately  cease,  when  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  by  re- 
turning to  fiis  duty,  should  remove  the  causes  of  it:  that 
their  master  was  "sensible  of  the  obligations  which  the 
iluke,  in  very  critical  times,  had  conferred  on  Henrv ; 
but  It  was  known  also,  that  in  times  still  more  critical,  he 
or  his  mercenary  counsellors  had  deserted  him,  and  put 
his  life  in  the  utmost  hazard :  that  his  sole  refuge  in  these 
desperate  extremities  had  been  the  court  of  France,  which 


not  only  protected  his  person,  but  supplied  him  willi 
men  and  money.  With  which,  aided  by  nis  own  valour 
and  conduct,  he  had  been  enabled  to  mount  the  thrcjiic  of 
England;  that  France  in  this  tr.insaction  had,  from  friend- 
ship to  Henry,  acttd  contrary  to  what,  in  a  narrow  view, 
might  be  esteemed  her  own  interest ;  since,  instead  of  an 
odious  tyrant,  she  had  contributed  to  establish  on  a  nval 
throne  a  prince  endowed  with  such  virtue  and  abilities ; 
and  that  as  bolh  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  the  obligations 
conferred  on  Henry,  thus  preponderated  on  the  side  of 
France,  she  reasonably  expected  that,  if  the  situation  of 
his  artiiirs  did  not  permit  nim  to  give  her  assistance,  he 
would  at  least  preserve  a  neutrality  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.'' 

This  discourse  of  the  French  ambassadors  was  plausi- 
ble; and  to  give  it  greater  weight,  they  communicated  to 
Henrv,  as  in  confidence,  their  master's  intention,  after  he 
should  have  settled  tlie  differences  with  Brittany,  to  lead 
an  armv  into  Italy,  and  make  good  his  pretensions  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples :  a  project  which  they  knew  would 
give  no  umbrage  to  the  court  of  England.  But  all  these 
artifices  were  in  vain  employed  against  the  penetration  of 
the  king.  He  clearly  saw' that  France  had  entertained 
the  view  of  subduing  Brittany ;  but  he  also  jierceived, 
that  she  would  meet  with  great,  and,  as  he  thought,  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  the  execution  of  her  project.  The 
native  force  of  that  duchy,  he  knew,  had  always  been 
considerable,  and  had  often,  without  any  foreign  assist- 
ance, resistecl  the  power  of  France ;  the  natural  temper  of 
the  French  nation,  he  imagined,  would  make  them  easily 
abandon  any  enterprise  which  required  perseverance;  and 
as  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  confederated  with  the  Duke 
of  Brittany,  the  ministers  would  be  still  more  remiss  in 
prosecuting  a  scheme  which  must  draw  on  them  resent- 
ment and  displeasure.  Should  even  these  internal  ob^ 
stnictions  be  removed,  Maximilian,  whose  enmity  to 
F'rance  was  wsll  known,  and  who  now  paid  his  addresses 
to  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  would  be  able  to  make  a  diver- 
sion on  the  side  of  Flanders ;  nor  could  it  be  expected 
that  France,  if  she  prosecutecl  such  ambitious  projects, 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  trancjuillity  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Above  all,  he  thought  the  French  court 
could  never  expect  that  England,  so  deeply  interested  to 
preserve  the  independency  of  Brittany,  so  able  by  her 
power  and  situation  to  give  effectual  and  prompt  assist- 
ance, would  permit  such  an  accession  of  force  to  tier  rival. 
He  imagined  tlierefbre,  that  the  ministers  of  France,  con- 
vinced of  the  impracticability  of  their  scheme,  would  at 
last  embrace  pacific  views,  and  would  abandon  an  enter- 
prise so  obnoxious  to  all  the  potentates  of  Europe. 

This  reasoning  of  Henry  was  solid,  and  might  justly 
engage  him  in  dilatory  and  cautious  measures  :  but  there 
entered  into  his  conduct  another  motive,  which  was  a)  t 
to  draw  him  beyond  the  just  bounds,  because  founded  on 
a  ruling  passion.  His  frugality,  which  by  deirrecs  dege- 
nerated into  avarice,  made  him  averse  to  all  warlike 
enterprises  and  distant  expeditions,  and  engaged  him  pre- 
viously to  try  the  expedient  of  negociation.  He  despatched 
Urswic  his  almoner,  a  man  of  address  and  abilities,  to 
make  offer  of  his  mediation  to  the  contending  parties : 
an  offer  which  he  thought,  if  accepted  by  France,  would 
soon  lead  to  a  composure  of  all  differences ;  if  refused  or 
eluded,  would  at  least  discover  the  perseverance  of  that 
court  in  her  ambitious  projects.  Urswic  found  the  Lady 
of  Beaujeu,  now  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  euL'aged  in  the 
siege  of  Nantz,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his 
master's  offer  of  mediation  was  readily  embraced,  and 
with  many  expressions  of  confidence  and  moderation. 
That  able  princess  concluded,  that  the  Duke  riu^imniiitiDn  ot 
of  Orleans,  who  governed  the  court  of  Brit-  ii.e  French  court, 
tanv,  foreseeing  that  every  accommodation  must  be  made 
at  fiis  expense,  would  use  all  his  interest  to  have  Henry's 
proposal  rejected ;  and  would  by  that  means  make  an 
apolog\-  for  the  French  measures,  and  draw  on  the  Bretons 
the  reproach  of  obstinacy  and  injustice.  The  event  justi- 
fied her  prudence.  When  tlie  English  ambassador  made 
the  same  offer  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  he  received  for 
answer,  in  the  name  of  that  prince,  that  having  so  long 
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acted  the  jMrl  of  protector  and  juianlKii)  to  Uonrv  (Uirin<; 
his  youtli  and  adverse  fortune,  he  had  ex|ieeti'd  from  a 
monarch  of  suili  virtue,  more  eti'ectual  assistance  in  liis 
present  distresses,  than  a  bari'cn  oH'er  of  mediation,  which 
suspended  not  tlie  progress  of  the  French  arms :  that  if 
Henry's  gratitude  were  not  sufficient  to  enjpiue  him  in 
such  a  measure,  hi.<  prudence,  as  King  of  Ensland,  slionld 
disi-over  to  him  the  pernicious  consetpiences  atteiidini;  tlie 
•conipiest  of  Brittany,  and  its  annexation  to  tlie  irovNn  of 
France :  that  that  kiniidom,  already  too  powerful,  would 
be  enabled,  by  so  great  an  accession  of  torce,  to  display, 
to  the  ruin  of'Fngland,  that  hostile  disposition  which  had 
alwavs  subsisted  between  those  rival  nations:  that  Ihittany, 
so  useful  an  allv,  which,  by  its  situation,  gave  the  English 
an  entrance  into'  the  heiut  of  France,  being  annexed  to  that 
kingdom,  would  be  equally  enabled,  from  its  situation,  to 
disturb,  either  bv  piracies 'or  naval  armaments,  the  com- 
nx  n-e  and  peace  ol  Flngland ;  and  that  if  tlie  duke  rejected 
llenrv's  mediation,  it  proceeded  neither  from  an  inclina- 
tion to  a  war  which  he  experienced  to  be  ruinous  to  him, 
nor  from  a  contidencc  in  his  own  force,  which  lie  knew  to 
be  much  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  enemy ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  a  sen.se  of  his  present  necessities,  which  must 
engage  the  king  to  act  the  part  of  his  confederate,  not 
that  of  a  mediator. 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  aban- 
doned not  the  plan  wliich  he  had  formed :  he  only  con- 
cluded, that  some  more  time  was  reiiuisite  to  quell  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Bretons,  and  make  them  submit  to  reason. 
And  when  he  learned  that  the  people  of  Brittany,  anxious 
for  their  duke's  safety,  had  formed  a  tumultuary  army  of 
G0,000  men,  and  had  obliged  the  French  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Nantz,  he  fortified  himself  the  more  in  his  opinion  that 
the  court  of  F'rance  would  at  last  be  reduced,  by  multi- 
plied obstacles  and  difficulties,  to  abandon  the  project  of 
reducing  Brittany  to  subjection.  He  continued,  therefore, 
his  schcir.e  of  negociation,  and  thereby  ex|>osed  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  tlie  French  ministry ; 
who,  still  pretending  pacific  intentions,  sent  Lord  Beiiiiird 
Daubignv.a  Scotchman  of  quality,  to  London,  and  pressed 
Henry  not  to  be  discouraged  in  ofi'ering  his  mediation  to 
the  court  of  Brittany.  Tlie  king,  on  his  part,  d('spatclied 
another  embassy,  consisting  of  Urswic,  the  Abbot  of 
Abingdon,  and"  Sir  Richard  Tonstal,  wlio  carried  new 
proposals  for  an  amicable  treaty.  No  effectual  succours, 
meanwhile,  were  provided  for  the  distressed  Bretons. 
Lord  \\  oodville,  brotlier  to  tlie  <pieen-dowager,  having 
asked  leave  lo  raise  underhand  a  body  of  volunteers,  and 
to  transport  them  into  Brittany,  met  with  a  refusal  from 
the  king,  who  was  desirous  of  preserving  the  appearance 
of  a  strict  neutrality,  lliat  nobleman,  however,  still  per- 
sisted in  his  purpose.  He  went  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
of  which  he  was  governor ;  levied  a  body  of  400  men  ; 
and  having  at  last  obtained,  as  is  supposed,  the  secret 
permission  of  Henry,  sailed  with  them  to  Brittany.  This 
enterprise  proved  fatal  to  the  leader,  and  brought  small 
J  relief  to  the  unhappy  duke.     The  Bretons 

"  '  ">•  rashly  engaL'cd  in  a  general  action  with  the 
French  at  St.  AuHin,  and  were  discomfited.  Wowlville 
and  all  the  English  were  put  to  the  sword ;  together  w  ith 
a  body  of  Brctins,  who  had  been  accoutred  in  the  garb  of 
Englishmen,  in  order  to  strike  a  greater  terror  into  the 
French,  to  whom  the  martial  prowess  of  that  nation  was 
always  formidable.'^  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Prince  of 
(Jrange,  and  many  other  persons  of  rank,  were  taken 
i)risoners :  and  the  military  force  of  Brittany  was  totally 
broken.  Tlie  de.ilh  of  the  duke,  which  followed  sooii 
after,  threw  affairs  into  still  greater  confusion,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  the  slat*-  with  a  final  subjection. 

Though  the  king  did  not  prepare  against 
9ih  .Sept.  ^iip^g  evenU,  so  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
England,  with  sufficient  vigour  and  precaution,  he  had  not 
altogether  overlooked  them.  Determined  to  maintain  a 
pacific  conduct,  so  far  as  the  situation  of  affairs  would 
permit,  he  yet  knew  the  warlike  temper  of  his  subjects, 
and  observed  that  their  ancient  and  inveterate  animosity 
to  France  was  now  revived  by  the  prospect  of  this  great 
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accession  to  her  power  and  grandeur.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  make  advantage  of  this  disposition,  and  draw 
some  supplies  from  the  people,  on  pretence  of  giving 
assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  He  had  summoned 
a  piuliament  at  \Vestminsler  ;>'  and  he  soon  persuaded 
them  to  grant  him  a  considerable  subsidy.''  But  this 
supply,  though  voted  by  parliament,  involved  the  king  in 
tincxpected  difficulties.  The  counties  of  Durham  and 
■^'ork,  always  discontented  with  Henry's  government,  and 
further  provoked  by  the  late  oppressions  under  which 
they  had  laboured,  after  the  suppression  of  Simnel's 
rebellion,  resisted  the  commissioners  who  An  iiwumriion 
were  appointed  to  levy  the  tax.  The  com-  '""'i'  N"iiii. 
missioners,  terrified  with  this  appearance  of  sedition,  made 
application  to  the  F.arl  of  Northumberland,  and  desired 
of  him  advice  and  assistance  in  tlie  execution  of  their 
office.  That  nobleman  thought  the  matter  of  importance 
enough  to  consult  the  king ;  who,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
humour  of  a  discontented  populace,  and  foreseeing  the 
pernicious  consequence  of  such  a  precedent,  renewed  his 
orders  for  strictly  levying  the  imposition.  Nortluimberland 
.summoned  together  the  justices  and  chief  freeiiolders,  and 
delivered  the  king's  commands  in  the  most  imperious 
terms,  which,  he  thought,  would  enforce  obedience,  but 
which  tended  only  to  provoke  the  people,  and  make  them 
believe  him  the  adviser  of  those  orders  which  he  delivered 
to  them.'  They  flew  to  arms,  attacked  Northumbeiland  in 
his  house,  and  put  him  to  death.  Having  incurred  such 
deep  guilt,  their  niUtinons  humour  prompted  them  to 
declare  against  the  king  himself;  and  being  instigated  by 
John  Achamber,  a  seditious  fellow  of  low  birth,  they 
chose  Sir  John  Egremond  their  leader,  and  prepared  tliem- 
.selves  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  Henry  was  not  dismayed 
with  an  insurrection  so  ])recipitate  and  ill-supported.  Jle 
immediately  levied  a  force,  which  he  put  uiuler  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  had  freed  from 
confinement  and  received  into  favour.  His  intention  was 
to  send  down  these  troops,  in  order  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  rebels;  while  he  himself  should  follow  with  a 
greater  body,  which  would  absolutely  insure  success. 
But  Surrey  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  encounter 
alone  a  raw  and  unarmed  multitude ;  and 
he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  The  rebels  '"P'"''"'''  ■ 
were  dissipated  ;  John  Achamber  was  taken  jirisoner,  and 
afterwards  executed  with  some  of  his  accomiilices ;  Sir 
John  Egremond  fled  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
gave  him  iirotection ;  the  greater  number  of  the  rebels 
received  a  pardon. 

Henry  had  probably  expected,  when  he  obtained  this 
grant  from  iiarliament,  that  he  should  be  able  to  terminate 
the  affair  of  Brittany  by  negociation,  and  that  he  might 
thereby  fill  his  cofi'ers  with  the  money  levied  by  the  im- 
position. But  as  the  distresses  of  the  Bretons  still 
multiplied,  and  became  every  day  more  urgent;  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  more  vigorous 
measures,  in  order  to  support  them.  On  the  death  of  the 
duke,  the  French  had  revived  some  antitpiated  claims  to 
the  dominion  of  the  duchy  ;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was   now   captive  in   France,  their  former     ,  r,  ,,„„ 
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pretence  for  hostilities  could  no  longer  serve 

as  a  cover  to  their  ambition.  Tlie  king  resolved,  therefore, 
to  engage  as  auxiliary  to  Brittany;  and  to  consult  the 
interests  as  well  as  desires  of  his  people,  by  opposing 
himself  to  the  progress  of  the  F'rench  power.  Besides 
entering  into  a  league  with  Maximilian,  and  another  with 
Ferdii  and,  which  were  distant  resources,  he  levied  a  body 
of  troops  to  the  number  of  0000  men,  with  an  intention 
of  transporting  them  into  Brittany.  Still  anxious,  how- 
ever, for  the  repayment  of  his  expenses,  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  young  duchess,  by  wliich  she  engaged  to 
deliver  into  his  hands  two  sea-port  towns,  there  to  remain 
till  she  should  entirely  refund  the  charges  of  the  arma- 
mciit.s  Though  he  engaged  for  the  service  of  these  troops 
during  the  space  of  ten  months  only,  yet  was  the  duchess 
obliged,  by  the  necessity  of  her  affairs,  to  submit  to  such 
rigid  conditions,  imposed  by  an  ally  so  much  concerned 
in   interest  to   protect   her.     The  forces   arrived   under 
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Kim  »»D.ti  ''"^  comtimnd  of  Lord  W  illouphby  ol 
i.ii.ri  iiiiu  Itroke  ;  and  made  the  Drelons,  dunnt;  some 
'"'"""''•  lime,  iii.islers  of  the  field.  T\>e  Fretiili 
retired  into  their  pirrisoiis ;  and  expetted,  bv  diUilorv 
incisures,  In  wusle  the  6re  of  the  I'.iichsh,  and  disjiust 
thrni  with  the  enterprise.  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  and 
nil  t  with  .snc<  ess.  Lord  Broke  funnd  suth  discord  and 
coi. fusion  in  the  counsels  of  Brittany,  that  no  measures 
could  be  concerted  for  any  undertakin!:;  no  supply  ob- 
tained ;  no  provisions,  carriases,  artillery,  or  military  stores 
procured.  The  whole  court  was  rent  into  factions  :  no 
one  minister  had  acquired  the  ascendant :  aiid  whatever 
project  was  formed  by  one  was  sure  to  be  traversed  by 
another.  The  Kntlish,  disconcerted  in  every  enterprise  by 
the^e  animosities  and  uncertain  counsels,  returned  home 
as  soon  as  the  time  of  their  service  was  elansed  ;  leavinj; 
only  a  small  earrison  in  those  towns  which  liad  been  con- 
signed into  their  hands.  During  their  stay  in  Brittany, 
they  had  only  contributed  slill  further  to  waste  the  coun- 
try ;  and  by  their  departure,  they  left  it  entirely  al  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  So  feeble  was  the  succour  which 
Henry,  in  this  important  conjuncture,  afforded  his  ally, 
whom  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  concurring  with 
doinestic  dissensions,  had  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress. 
The  great  object  ot  the  domestic  dissensions  in  Brittany, 
was  the  disposal  of  the  young  duchess  in  marriage.  The 
Mareschal  l{ieux,  favoured  by  Henry,  seconded  the  suit  of 
the  Lord  d'Albret,  who  ltd  some  forces  to  her  assistance. 
The  Chancellor  Montauban,  observing  the  aversion  of  the 
duchess  to  this  suitor,  insisted  that  a  petty  prince,  such  as 
d'Albret,  was  unable  to  support  Anne  in  her  present  ex- 
tremities; and  herecommendtd  some  more  powerful  alli- 
ance, particularly  that  of  JIaximilian,  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  This  party  at  last  prevailed ;  the 
■  ^*  ■  marriage  with  rtlaximilian  was  celebrated  by 
proxy  ;  and  the  duchess  thenceforth  assumed  the  title  of 
Queen  of  the  Komans.  But  this  magnificent  appel- 
lation was  all  she  gained  by  her  marriage.  Maximilian, 
destitute  of  troops  and  money,  and  embarrassed  w  ith  the 
continual  revolts  of  the  Flemings,  could  send  no  succour 
to  his  distressed  consort  ;  while  d'Albret,  enraged  at  the 
preference  given  to  his  rival,  deserted  her  cause,  and  r^ 
ceived  the  French  into  Naniz,  the  most  important  place  in 
the  ducliv,  both  for  strength  and  riches. 

Tlie  French  court  now  began  to  change  their  scheme 
with  regard  to  the  subjection  of  Brittany.  Charles  had 
formerlv  been  affianced  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximi- 
lian ;  wlio,  though  too  young  for  the  consummation  of  her 
marriage,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  and  at  this 
lime  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  France.  Besides  the  rich 
dowry  which  she  brought  the  king,  she  was,  after  her 
brother  Philip,  then  in  early  youth,  heir  to  all  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Burgitndv  ;  and  seemed,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  proper  match  tliat  could  be  chosen  for  the  young 
monarch.  'These  circumstances  had  so  blinded  both 
Maximilian  and  Henrv,  that  they  never  suspected  any 
other  intentions  in  the  Vrench  court ;  nor  were  they  able 
to  discover,  that  engagements,  seemingly  so  advantageous, 
and  so  solemnly  entered  into,  could  be  infringed  and  set 
aside.  But  Cliarles  began  to  perceive  that  the  conquest 
of  Brittany,  in  opposition  to  trie  natives,  and  to  all  the 
great  powers  of  Christendom,  would  prove  a  difficult  enter- 
prise ;  and  that,  even  if  he  should  overrun  the  country, 
and  make  himself  master  of  the  fortresses,  it  would  be  iiii- 
possible  for  him  long  to  retain  possession  of  them.  The 
marriage  alone  of  the  duchess  could  fully  re-annex  that 
fief  to  tlie  crown  ;  and  the  present  and  certain  enjoyment 
of  so  considerable  a  territory  seemed  preferable  to  the 
prospect  of  inheriting  the  dominions  of  tne  house  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  a  prospect  which  became  every  day  more  distant 
and  precarious.  Above  all,  the  marriage  of  Maximilian 
and  Anne  appeared  destructive  to  the  grandeur,  and  even 
security,  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  while  that  prince,  pos- 
sessing Flanders  on  the  one  hand,  and  Brittany  on  the 
other,  might  thus,  from  both  quarters,  make  inroads  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  only  remedy  for  these  evils 
was  therefore  concluded  to  be  the  dissolution  of  the  two 
marriages,  which  had  been  celebrated,  but  not  consum- 
mated :  and  tl;e  espousal  of  the  Duchc  ss  of  Bnllanv  bv  the 
King  of  France. 


It  was  necessary  that  tins  expedient,  which  had  not  been 
foreseen  by  any  court  in  Kurope,  and  which  they  were  all 
so  much  interested  to  oppose,  should  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  and  should  be  discovered  to  the  world  only  by  the 
full  execution  of  it.  The  measures  of  the  Irencli  ministry 
in  the  conduct  of  this  delicate  enlerpris  ,  were  wise  and 
politiciil.  While  thev  pressed  Brittiiiiy  with  all  ihe  rigours 
of  war,  they  secretly  gained  the  Count  of  Dunois,  who 
possessed  great  authorily  w ith  the  Britons ;  and  having 
also  engaged  in  their  interest  the  I'rince  of  Orange,  cousin- 

fierman  to  the  duchess,  ihey  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  sent 
lim  into  Brittany.  These  partisans,  supported  by  other 
emissaries  of  France,  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
great  revolution  projected,  and  displayed,  though  still  with 
many  precautions,  all  the  advantages  <  f  a  union  with  the 
French  monarchy.  They  rtirescnted  to  the  barons  of 
BritUiny,  that  their  country,  harissed  during  so  many 
years  with  perpetual  war,  had  need  of  some  repose,  and 
of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  llie  only  power  that  was 
formidable  to  them  :  that  their  alliance  with  Maximilian 
was  not  able  to  afford  them  even  present  protection;  and 
by  closely  uniting  them  to  a  power,  which  was  rival  to 
the  greatness  of  France,  fixed  them  in  perpetual  enmity 
with  that  potent  monarchy  :  that  their  vicinity  exposed 
them  first  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  happiest 
event  which,  in  such  a  situation,  could  befall  them,  would 
be  to  attain  a  peace,  though  by  a  final  subjection  to  France, 
and  by  the  loss  of  that  liberty  transmitted  to  them  from 
their  ancestors  :  and  that  any  other  expedient,  compatible 
with  the  honour  of  the  state,  and  their  duty  to  their  sove- 
reign, was  preferable  to  a  scene  of  such  disorder  and  de- 
vastation. 

These  suggestions  had  influence  with  the  Bretons  :  but 
the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  surmounting  the  prejudices  of 
the  young  duchess  herself.  That  princess  hud  imbibed  a 
strong  prepossession  against  the  French  nation,  particu- 
larly against  Charles,  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  which, 
from  her  earliest  infancy,  had  befallen  her  family.  She 
had  also  fixed  her  affections  on  Maximilian  ;  and,  as  she 
now  deemed  him  her  husband,  she  could  not,  she  thought, 
without  incurring  the  greatest  guilt,  and  violating  the 
most  solemn  engagements,  contract  a  marriage  with  any 
other  person.  In  order  to  overcome  her  obstinacy,  Charles 
gave  the  Duke  of  Orleans  his  liberty,  who, 
though  formerly  a  suitor  to  the  duchess,  was  '  '■"'' 

now  contented  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  by  em- 
ploying in  his  favour  all  the  interest  which  he  still  pos- 
sessed in  Brittany.  Mareschal  Rieux  and  Chancellor 
Jlontauban  were  rec  nciled  by  his  mediation  ;  and  these 
rival  ministers  now  concurred  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  Count  of  Dunois,  in  pressing  the  conclusion  of  a 
marriage  with  Charles.  Bv  tueir  suggestion,  Charles  ad- 
vanced with  a  powerful  armv,  and  invested  Rennes,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  the  duchess  ;  who,  assailed  on  all 
hands,  and  finding  none  to  support  her  in  her  inflexibility, 
at  last  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  agreed  to  espouse 
the  King  of  France.  She  was  married  at  ^„„fxaiinn  of 
Langey,  in  Touraine ;  conducted  to  St.  Briitanj  lu 
Dennis,  where  she  was  crowned ;  thence  *""'"• 
made  her  entry  into  Paris,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  the  people,  who  regarded  this  marriage  as  the  most  pros- 
perous event  that  could  have  befallen  the  monarchy. 

The  triumph  and  success  of  Charles  was  the  most  sen- 
sible mortification  to  the  King  of  the  Romans.  He  had 
lost  a  considerable  territory,  which  he  thought  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  an  accomplished  princess,  whom  he  had 
espoused  ;  he  was  afl'ronted  in  tne  person  of  his  daughter 
Margaret,  who  was  sent  back  to  him  after  she  had  been 
treated,  during  some  years,  as  Queen  of  France  ;  he  had 
reason  to  reproach  himself  with  his  own  supine  security, 
in  neglecting  the  consummation  of  his  marriage,  which 
was  easily  practicable  for  him,  and  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  tie  indissoluble  :  these  considerations  threw  him 
into  the  most  violent  rage,  which  he  vented  in  very  inde- 
cent expressions ;  and  he  threatened  France  with  an  in-- 
vasion  from  the  united  arms  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land. 

The  King  of  England  had  also  just  reason  to  reproach 
himself  with  misconduct  in  this  important  transaction  ; 
and,  though  tlie  affair  had  terminated  in  a  manner  which 
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hecould  not  precisely  foresee,  his  ne^rliKetice  in  leavini; 
his  most  useful  ally  so  long  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  su- 
perior power,  could  not  but  appear,  on  reflection,  the  re- 
sult of  limul  caution  and  narrow  jKilities.  As  he  valued 
himself  on  his  extensive  foresight  and  profound  judi:ment, 
the  ascendant  acquired  over  him  bv  a  raw  youth,  such  as 
Charles,  could  not  but  give  him  tlie  highest  displeasure, 
and  prompt  liini  to  Si  ek  vengeance,  after  all  remedy  for  his 
•miscarriage  w;is  become  absolutely  impracticable.  Hut 
he  was  further  actuated  by  aviu-ice,  a  motive  still  more 

f)redoininant  with  him  tluui  either  pride  or  revenge ;  and 
le  sought,  even  from  his  prtseiu   disippointments,  the 
,  gratification  of  this  ruling  passion.     On  pre- 

'  '  '■  ttncc  of  a  French  war,  lie  issued  a  commis- 
sion for  levying  a  tieitevolcncc  on  his  people  ;  '•  a  species 
of  taxation  which  had  been  alnilished  by  a  recent  law  of 
Kichard  III.  This  violence  (tor  such  it  really  was)  fell 
chiefly  on  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  who  were 
possessed  of  the  ready  money.  London  alone  contributed 
to  the  amount  of  near  10,000  pounds.  Archbishop  Mor- 
ton, the  chancellor,  instructed  the  commissioners  to  em- 
tiloy  a  dilemma,  in  which  every  one  might  be  compre- 
lended  :  if  the  persons  applied  to  lived  frugally,  they  were 
told  that  their  parsimony  must  necessarily  have  enriched 
them  :  if  their  method  of  living  were  splendid  and  hospit- 
able, they  were  concluded  to  be  opulent  on  account  of  their 
expenses.  This  device  was,  by  some,  called  Chancellor 
JNlorton's  fork,  by  others  his  crutch. 

So  little  apprehensive  was  the  king  of  a  parliament,  on 
account  of  his  levying  this  arbitrary  imposition,  that  he 
"7Ui  O  ^'^°"  ^^'''^^  summoned  tliat  assembly  to  meet 

at  Westminster ;  and  he  even  expected  to 
enrich  himself  further  by  working  on  their  passions  and 
prejudices.  He  knew  the  displeasure  which  the  English 
had  conceived  against  France,  on  account  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Brittany  ;  and  he  took  care  to  insist  on  that  topic, 
in  the  speech  which  he  himself  pronounced  to  the  piulia- 

i  „.  i;  „    .    ment.     He   told  them   that   France,  elated 
A  parlMment.  111  ,      1  .     . 

with  her  late  successes,  had  even  proceeded 
to  a  contempt  of  England,  and  had  refused  to  pav  the  tri- 
bute which  Lewis  XL  had  stipulated  to  Edward  IV. 
That  it  became  so  warlike  a  nation  as  the  English  to  be 
roused  by  this  indignity,  and  not  to  limit  their  pretensions 
merely  to  repelling  the  present  injury  :  that,  for  his  part, 
he  was  determined  to  lay  claim  to'  the  crown  itself  of 
France,  and  to  maintain,  by  force  of  arms,  so  just  a  title, 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  gallant  ancestors.  That  Crecv, 
Poictiers,  and  Azincour,  were  sufficient  to  instruct  them 
in  their  superiority  over  the  enemy ;  nor  did  he  despair  of 
adding  new  names  to  the  glorious  catalogue  :  that  a  King 
of  France  had  been  prisoner  in  London,  and  a  King  of 
F^ngland  had  been  crowned  at  Paris  ;  events  which  should 
animate  them  to  an  emulation  of  like  glorv  with  that  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  tlieir  forefathers :  tViat  the  domestic 
dissensions  of  England  had  I'een  the  sole  cause  of  her 
losing  these  foreign  dominions  ;  and  her  present  internal 
union  would  be  the  effectual  means  of  recovering  them  : 
that,  where  such  lasting  honour  was  in  view,  and  such  an 
important  acquisition,  it  became  not  brave  men  to  repine 
at  the  advance  of  a  little  treasure:  and  that,  for  his  part, 
he  was  determined  to  make  the  war  maintain  itself;  and 
hoped,  by  the  invasion  of  so  opulent  a  kingdom  as  France, 
to  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  riches  of  the  nation.' 
Notwithstanding  these  magnificent  vaunts  of  the  king, 
all  men  of  penetration  concluded,  from  the  personal 
ch.-iracter  of  the  man,  and  still  more  from  the  situation  of 
affairs,  that  he  had  no  serious  intention  of  pushing  the 
war  to  such  extremities  as  he  pretended.  France  was  not 
now  in  the  same  condition  as  when  such  .successful  inroads 
had  bcrii  made  upon  her  by  former  kings  of  F^ngland. 
Tlie  great  fiefs  were  united  to  the  crown ;  the  princes  of 
the  blood  were  desirous  of  tranquillity;  the  nation  abound- 
ed with  able  captains  and  veteran  soldiers ;  and  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  her  affairs  seemed  rather  to  threaten  her  neigh- 
bours, than  to  promise  them  any  considerable  advantages 
against  her.  ITie  levity  and  vaiii-jjlory  of  Maximilian 
were  supported  by  his  pompous  titles ;  but  were  ill- 
seconded  by  military  ])Ower,  and  still  less  by  any  revenue 
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proportioned  to  tliem.  The  politic  F'erdinand,  while  he 
made  a  show  of  war,  was  actually  negoeiating  for  peace ; 
and,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  any  hazard,  would  ac- 
cept of  \ery  moderate  concessions  from  France.  Even 
England  \v;is  not  free  from  domestic  discontents ;  and  in 
Scotland,  the  death  of  Henry's  friend  and  ally,  .lames  IIL. 
who  had  been  murdered  by  his  rebellious  sulijeits,  had 
made  way  for  the  sueccssioii  of  his  son,  James  1\'.,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  F'rrmli  interest,  and  woiikl  surely  be 
alarmed  at  any  important  progiess  of  the  English  arms. 
But  all  these  obvious  c  onsiderations  had  no  influence  011 
tlie  parliament.  Intlanied  by  the  ideas  of  subduing 
France,  and  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  that 
kingdom,  they  gave  in  to  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  and 
voted  the  suihiIn  which  the  king  demanded.  Two  fifteenths 
were  granteil  liim  ;  and  the  belter  to  enable  his  va.ssals  and 
nobility  to  attend  him,  an  act  was  passed,  empowering 
them  to  sell  their  estates,  without  paying  any  fines  for 
alienation. 

The  nobility  were  universally  seized  with  u  ,,,y. 
a  desire  of  military  glory  ;  and  having  credu-  '  '  ' 
lously  swallowed  all  the  boasts  of  tlie  king,  they  dreamed 
of  no  less  than  carrying  their  triumphant  banners  to  the 
gates  of  Paris,  and  putting  the  crown  of  F'rance  0:1  the 
head  of  their  sovereign.  Many  of  them  borrowed  large 
sums,  or  sold  off  manors,  that  they  might  appear  in  tlie 
field  with  greater  splendour,  and  lead  out  their  followers 
in  more  complete  order.  The  king  crossed  cii,  oct. 
the  sea,  and  arrived  at  Calais  on  the  sixth  of  wnr»iiii  ir.mce. 
October,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  and 
sixteen  hundred  horse',  which  he  put  under  the  command 
of  the  Duk^  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  :  but  as 
some  inferred,  from  his  opening  the  campaign  in  so  late  a 
season,  that  peace  would  soon  be  concluded  between  the 
crowns,  he  was  desirous  of  suggesting  a  contrary  inference. 
"  He  had  come  over,"  he  said,  "  to  make  entire  conquest 
of  F'rance,  which  was  not  the  work  of  one  summer.  It 
was  therefore  of  no  consequence  at  what  season  he  began 
the  invasion;  especially  as  he  had  Calais  ready  for  winter 
quarters."  As  if  he  liad  seriously  intended  this  enter- 
prise, he  instantly  marched  into  the  enemy's  invasion  of 
country,  and  laid  siege  to  BuUoigiie  :  but  trance, 
notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  hostility,  there  had 
been  secret  advances  made  towards  peace  al)Ove  three 
months  before ;  and  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to 
treat  of  the  terms.  The  better  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
men  to  this  unexpected  measure,  the  king's  ambassadors 
arrived  in  the  camp  from  the  Low  Countries  and  informed 
him  that  Maximilian  was  in  no  readiness  to  join  him  ;  nor 
was  any  assistance  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter. 
Soon  after,  messengers  came  from  Spain,  and  brouglit  news 
of  a  peace  concluded  between  that  kingdom  and  France, 
in  which  Charles  had  made  a  cession  of  the  counties  of 
Rousillon  and  Cerdagne  to  F'erdinand.  Though  these 
articles  of  intelligence  were  carefully  dispersed  throughout 
the  army,  the  king  was  still  apprehensive  le.'^t  a  sudden 
peace,  alter  such  magnificent  promises  and  high  expecta- 
tions, might  expose  him  to  reproach.  In  order  the  more 
effectually  to  cover  the  intended  measures,  he  secretly  en- 
gaged the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  together  with  twenty-three 
persons  of  distinction,  to  present  him  a  petition  for  agree- 
ing to  a  treaty  with  France.  I'he  pretence  w;is  founded 
on  the  late  season  of  the  year,  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
the  army  at  Calais  during  winter,  the  obstacles  which  arose 
in  the  siege  of  Bulloigne,  the  desertion  of  those  allies 
whose  assistance  had  been  most  relied  on  :  events  which 
might,  all  of  them,  have  been  foreseen  before  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  forces. 

In  consequence  of  these  preparatory  steps,  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter   and    lord    Daubeney    were    sent    to    confer   at 
Estaples  with  the  Alarcschal  de  Cordes,  and  to  put  the  last 
hand  to  the  treat>'.     A  few  days  sufficed  for  that  purpose: 
the   demands  of  Henry  were  wholly  pecu-       3,1  ^„y 
niary  ;  and  the  King  of  France,  who  deemed      Peace  wiiii 
the  peaceable  possession  of  Brittany  an  equi-        1  ■■»""■ 
valent  for  any  sum, and  who  was  all  on  fire  for  his  projected 
expedition  into  It;ily,  readily  agreed  to  the  proposals  made 
him.     He  engaged  to  pay  Henry  745,000  crowns,  near 
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400,000  iMjuiuls  sterlinR  of  our  prestnl  luoiioy  ;  partly  as 
a  reimbursoint- III  of  the  sums  advanced  lo  Unttaiiy,  partly 
as  arrears  of  the  pension  due  lo  Edward  I\.  And  he 
stipulated  a  vearlv  pension  lo  Henry  and  his  heirs  o( 
25,000  crowns,  thus  the  kinc,  as  remarked  by  his  Insto- 
riaii,  made  profit  upon  his  subjects  for  tliu  war  ;  and  upon 
his  enemies  for  the  jieace.^  jVnd  the  people  agreed  that 
he  had  fulfilled  his  proini.sc,  when  he  said  lo  tlie  parlia- 
ment that  he  would  make  the  war  maintain  itself._  Maxi- 
milian was,  if  he  ple;ised,  comprehended  in  Henry's  treaty ; 
lull  he  disdained  to  be  in  any  respect  beholden  to  an  ally 
of  whom  he  lhoiit;lit  he  had  reason  to  complain  :  he  made 
a  sepiirate  peace  with  France,  and  obtained  restitution  of 
Artois,  Fr.uiche  Compte,  and  Charolois,  which  had  been 
cede»i  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  when  she  w;is  affianced 
to  the  king  of  France.  .^     ,      ,        ,    ,- 

lilt  peace  concluded  between  Enclaiid  and  France 
was  the  more  likelv  to  continue,  because  Charles,  full  of 
ambition  and  youthful  liopes,  bent  all  his  attention  to  the 
side  of  Italy,  and  soon  after  undertook  the  conquest  of  Na- 
ples; an  enterprise  which  Henry  re4.'arded  with  iheereater 
indifference,  as  Naples  lay  remote  from  him,  and  France 
had  never  in  any  age  been  successful  in  that  quarter.  The 
king's  authorilv  was  fully  established  at  home ;  and  every 
rebellion  wliicii  had  been  attempted  against  him  had 
hitherto  tended  only  to  confound  his  enemies,  and  con- 
(olidate  his  power  and  influence.  His  renutation  for 
policy  and  conduct  was  daily  augmenting ;  his  treasures 
had  increased  even  from  the  most  unfavourable  events ; 
the  hopes  of  all  pretenders  to  his  throne  were  cut  off,  as 
well  bv  his  marriage,  as  by  the  issue  which  it  had  brought 
him.  In  this  prosperous  'situation,  the  king  had  reason 
lo  flatter  himself  with  the  prospect  of  durable  peace  and 
tranquillity  :  but  his  inveterate  and  indefatigable  enemies, 
■whom  he  'had  wantonly  provoked,  raised  him  an  adver- 
sary, who  long  kept  h'im  in  inquietude,  and  sometimes 
even  brought  him  into  danger. 

The  Ducliess  of  Burgundy,  full  of  resentment  for  the 
depression  of  her  family  and'  its  partisans,  ratlier  irritated 
than  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  her  past  enterprises, 
was  determined  at  least  to  disturb  that  government  which 
she  found  it  so  difficult  to  subvert.  By  means  of  her 
emissaries  she  propagated  a  rejiort  that  her  nephew, 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  'iork,  had  escaped  from 
Ihe  Tower  when  his  elder  brother  was  murdered,  and  that 
he  still  lay  somewhere  concealed  :  and  finding  this  rumour, 
however  'improbable,  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  peo- 
ple, she  had  been  looking  out  for  some  young  man  proper 
lo  personate  that  unfortunate  prince. 

There  was  one  Osbec,  or  Warbec,  a  rene- 
Perkm  WMbec.  ^^^  j^^^  ^j-  Xoumav,  who  had  been  carried 
by  some  business  to  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1\  . 
aiid  had  there  a  son  bom  to  him.  Having  had  opportu- 
nities of  being  known  to  the  king,  and  obtaining  his 
favour,  he  prevailed  with  that  prince,  whose  manners  were 
very  affable,  to  stand  godfather  to  his  son,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Peter,  corrupted,  after  the  Flemish  man- 
ner, into  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  It  was  by  some  believed, 
that  Edward,  among  his  amorous  adventures,  had  a  secret 
commerce  with  Warbec 's  wife;  and  people  thence  ac- 
counted for  that  resemblance  which  was  afterwards  re- 
marked between  young  Perkin  and  that  monarch.'  Some 
vears  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  \\arbec  returned  to 
Toumay;  where  Perkin,  his  son,  did  not  long  remain, 
but  bv  'different  accidents  was  carried  from  place  to  place, 
and  h'is  birth  and  fortunes  became  thereby  unknown,  and 
difficult  to  be  traced  bv  the  most  diligent  inquiry.  The 
variety  of  his  adventures  had  happily  favoured  the  natural 
versatilitv  and  sagacity  of  his  genius ;  and  he  seemed  to 
be  a  youth  perfectly  fitted  to  act  any  part,  or  assume  any 
character.  In  this' light  he  had  be'en  represented  to  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who,  struck  with  the  concurrence 
of  so  many  circumstances  suited  to  her  purpose,  desired 
to  he  made  acquainted  with  the  man  on  whom  she  already 
began  to  ground  her  hopes  of  success.  She 
His  iMipMiure.  (-^yj^j  j,j^  ^^  exceed  her  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation ;  so  comely  did  he  appear  in  his  person,  so 
graceful  in  his  air,  so  courtly  in  his  address,  so  full  of 
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docility  and  gond  .sense  in  his  behaviour  and  conversation. 
■The  lessons  neces.sary  lo  be  taught  him,  in  order  to  his 
personating  the  Uuke  of  York,  were  soon  learned  by  a 
youth  of  such  quick  apprehension;  but  as  the  season 
seemed  not  then  favourable  for  his  enterprise,  Margaret, 
in  order  the  better  lo  conceal  liim,  sent  him,  under  ihc 
care  of  Lady  Brampton,  into  Portugid,  where  he  remained 
a  year,  unknown  to  all  the  world. 

I'he  war,  which  was  then  reaily  to  break  out  between 
France  and  luigland,  seemed  to  afford  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discovery  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  and 
Irela'nd,  which  still  retained  its  attachments  to  the  house 
of  York,  was  chosen  :us  the  proper  place  for  his  first  ai>- 
pearancc.""  He  landed  at  Cork  ;  and  immediately  assuming 
the  name  of  Richard  I'lanUigenet,  drew  to  him  partisans 
amoniT  that  credulous  people.     He  wrote  letters  lo  the 


F-arls  of  Desmond  and  kildare,  inviting  them  to  join  his 
piuty  :  he  dispersed  every  where  tlie  strange  intelligence 
of  his  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  Richard  :  and 
men,  fond  of  everv  thing  new  and  yvonderful,  began  to 
make  him  the  general  subject  of  their  discourse,  and  even 
the  object  of  their  favour. 

The  news  .soon  reached  France ;  and  Charles,  prompted 
by  Ihe  secret  solicitations  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  intrigues  of  one  Frion,  a  secretary  of  Henry's  who 
had  deserted  his  service,  sent  Perkin  an  invitation  to  repair 
to  him  at  Paris.  He  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of 
regard  due  to  the  Duke  of  Y'ork ;  settled  on  him  a  hand- 
some pension,  assigned  him  magnificent  lodgings,  and  in 
order  to  provide  at  once  for  his  dignity  and  security,  gave 
him  a  guard  for  his  person,  of  which  Lord  Congresal 
accepted  the  office  of  captain.  The  French  courtiers 
readily  embraced  a  fiction  which  their  sovereign  thought 
it  his'interest  to  adopt:  Perkin,  both  by  his  deportment 
and  personal  qualities,  supported  the  prepossession  which 
was  spread  abroad  of  his  royal  pedigree  :  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  full  of  the  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the 
singular  adventures  and  misfortunes,  of  the  young  Planta- 
genet. Wonders  of  this  nature  are  commonly  augmented 
at  a  distance.  From  France,  the  admiration  and  credulity 
diffused  themselves  into  England  :  Sir  George  Nevil,  Sir 
John  Taylor,  and  above  a  hundred  gentlemen  more,  came 
to  Paris',  in  order  to  offer  their  senices  to  the  supposed 
Duke  of  Y'ork,  and  to  share  his  fortunes:  and  the  im- 
postor had  now  the  appearance  of  a  court  attending  him, 
and  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  final  success  in  his  un- 
dert-ikings. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  tng- 
land  at  Estaples,  Henrv  applied  to  have  Perkin  put  into 
his  hands ;  but  Charles,  resolute  not  to  betray  a  young 
roan,  of  whatever  birth,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his 
kingdom,  would  agree  only  to  dismiss  him.  The  pre- 
tended Richard  retired  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and, 
craving  her  protection  and  assistance,  offered  to  lay  before 
her  all  the  proofs  of  that  birth  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
The  princess  affected  ignorance  of  his  pre-  „^  ^^  ^^.^^^ 
tensions;  even  put  on  the  appearance  of  b.vtiie  Duchess 
distrust ;  and  having,  as  she  said,  been  al-  "'  Burgundj. 
ready  deceived  by  Simnel,  she  was  determined  never  again 
to  be  seduced  b'v  any  impostor.  She  desired  before  all 
the  world  to  be  i'nstructed  m  his  reasons  for  assuming  the 
name  which  he  bore ;  seemed  to  examine  every  circum- 
stance with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety ;  put  many  par- 
ticular questions  to  him  ;  affected  astonishment  at  his 
answers ;  and  at  last,  after  long  and  severe  scrutiny,  burst 
out  into  joy  and  admiration  at  his  wonderful  deliverance, 
embraced  him  as  her  nephew,  the  true  image  of  Kdward, 
the  sole  heir  of  the  PlantageneLs,  and  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor to  the  English  throne.  She  imme-  ^  p  ,jgj 
diately  assigned  him  an  equipage  suited  to 
his  pretended  birth ;  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thuty  hal- 
berdiers ;  engaged  every  one  to  pay  court  to  him  ;  and  on 
all  occasions  honoured  him  with  the  appellation  of  the 
White  Rose  of  Engla,id.  The  Flemings,  moved  by  the 
authority  which  Margaret,  both  from  her  rank  and  personal 
character,  enjoved  among  them,  readily  adopted  the  hct.on 
of  Perkin's  rdval  descent :  no  surmise  of  his  tme  birth 
was  as  yet  hea^  of:  little  contradiction  was  made  lo  the 
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Vrt'vailiiiE  opinion  :  iind  tlii'  Kn>;lisli,  from  tlicir  yrout  coni- 
niimiration  wiili  tlie  Low  C'oiuiliics,  were  every  day  more 
anil  more  |iiv|)tissesse<l  in  favour  of  the  iniiioslor. 

Il  w,is  not  till'  iiopulace  alone  of  iMiKlaml  that  gave 
credit  to  Perkin's  intensions.  Men  of  the  his;hest  hiilh 
and  mialitv,  dissusled  at  Henry's  aovernnuMit,  by  whicli 
they  found  the  nolnlitv  depressed,  lieiyui  to  turn  then- 
eyes  towaixls  the  m  w  efaiinant ;  and  some  of  iheni  even 
jentered  into  a  corris|)oiideiue  with  him.    Lord  I'llzwater, 

...  .J  Sir  Simon  iMouiitfort,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites, 
««•  KnsTish'^no-  betr.ivwl  their  ineliiiation  towards  him:  Sir 
biliii.  Wdliam  Stanley   himst'lf,   Lord  Chamber- 

lain, who  liiid  been  so  active  in  raisinc  Henry  to  the 
throne,  moved  ciUier  hv  Wind  credulity  or  a  restless  am- 
bition, tnterUtined  the  project  of  a  rifvolt  in  favour  of  his 
enemy."  Sir  Koherl  Cliil'ord  and  William  Barley  were 
.still  more  open  in  their  measures :  they  went  over  to 
Llanders,  were  intixiducwl  by  the  Duchess  of  Hui;;niiily 
to  the  acijuaintaiice  of  Perkiii,  and  made  him  a  tender  of 
their  services.  Cliftbrd  wrote  back  to  I'.ii^laiid,  that  he 
knew  perfectly  the  pei-son  of  Uichard,  ])uke  of  York,  that 
this  yoiina  inim  w:is  undoubtedly  that  prince  himself,  and 
that  no  circumsUnice  of  his  story  was  exposed  to  the  least 
diflieulty.  Such  positive  inlclliLTiH  r,  KniMved  by  a  per- 
.son  of  rank  and  eharai  tcr,  w.i^  sulli.  i. m,  with  many,  to 
put  the  matter  beyoiul  ipiesiidu,  and  cm  ited  the  attention 
and  wonder  even  of  the  most  mdiirerent.  'Die  whole 
nation  was  held  in  suspense  ;  a  regular  conspiracy  was 
Ibrined  against  the  kiiifi's  authority;  and  a  correspondence 
settled  between  the  malcontents  in  Flanders  and  those  in 
KiiHland. 

The  kin;:  was  informed  of  all  these  i>aitieular9 ;  but 
agreeably  to  his  character,  which  w^^s  both  cautious  and 
resolute,  he  proceeded  deliberately,  though  steadily,  in 
counter-working  the  projects  of  his  enemies.  His  first 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  death  of  the  real  Duke  of 
York,  and  to  contirm  the  opinion  that  had  always  pre- 
vailed widi  regard  to  that  event.  I'ive  persons,  had  been 
employed  by  Uichard  in  the  murder  of  his  nejiliews,  or 
could  give  evidence  with  regard  to  it;  Sir  James  Tyrrel, 
to  whom  he  had  committed  the  government  of  the  Tower 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  had  seen  the  ilead  princes ; 
Forest,  Digliton,  and  Slater,  who  periielrated  the  crime  ; 
and  the  priest  who  buried  the  bodies.  Tyrrel  and  Dightoii 
alone  were  alive,  and  they  agreed  in  the  same  story  ;  but 
as  the  priest  was  dead,  and  as  tlif  budiis  were  suppo.sed 
to  have  been  removed  by  Kichaid's  ordeis  from  the  place 
where  they  were  first  interred,  and  (iiuld  not  now  be 
<oiind,  it  was  not  in  Henry's  power  to  put  the  fact,  so  much 
as  he  wished,  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy. 

He  met  at  first  with  more  ditticulty,  but  was  in  the  end 
more  successful,  in  detecting  who  this  wonderful  person 
was  that  thus  boldly  advanced  pretensions  to  his  crown 
He  disfiersed  his  spies  all  over  I'landeis  and  Kngland ; 
lie  engaged  many  to  pretend  that  they  had  enibr.iced  Per- 
kin's party ;  he  directed  them  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  the  young  man's  friends :  in  pro- 
nortion  as  they  conveyed  intelligence  of  any  conspimlor, 
lie  bribed  his  retainers,  his  domestic  servants,  nay,  some- 
times his  confessor,  and  by  these  means  traced  up  some 
other  confederate;  Clifford  himself  he  engaged,  by  the 
hope  of  rewards  and  pardon,  to  betray  the  secrets  com- 
mitted to  him  ;  the  more  trust  he  gave  to  any  of  his  spies, 
the  higher  resentment  did  he  feign  against  them ;  .some 
of  them  he  even  caused  to  be  publicly  anathematized,  in 
order  the  better  to  procure  them  the  conlidence  of  his 
enemies :  and  in  the  issue,  the  whole  plan  of  the  con- 
spiracy wa.s  clearly  laid  before  him  ;  and  the  pedigree, 
adventures,  life,  and  conversation  of  the  pretended  Duke 
of  York.  This  latter  jiart  of  the  story  was  immediately 
|iublished  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  :  the  eonspini- 
iors  he  reserved  for  a  slower  and  surer  vengeance. 

D  itot  Meanwhile  he  reinonslnited  with  the  Arch- 
duke I'hilip,  on  account  of  the  countenance 
and  protection  which  was  afforded  in  his  dominions  to 
so  infamous  an  impostor;  contrary  to  treaties  subsist- 
ing lietween  the  sovereigns,  and  to  the  mutual  amity 
■which  had  so  long  been  maintained  by  the  subjects  of 
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both  states.  IMurgaret  had  interest  enough  to  get  his 
application  rejected;  on  pretence  that  Philip  had  no  au- 
thoritv  over  the  demesnes  of  the  duchess-dowager.  And 
the  kuig,  in  resentment  of  this  injiuy,  cut  off  all  com- 
merce with  the  Low  Countries,  banished  the  Flemings, 
and  recalled  his  own  subjects  from  these  provinces. 
Philip  retaliated  by  like  edicts;  but  Henry  knew,  that  so 
mutinous  a  people  as  the  IHemings  would  not  long  bear, 
in  compliance  with  the  humours  of  their  prince,  to  be  de- 
prived ot  the  beneficial  branch  of  commerce  which  they 
carried  on  with  Kngland. 

He  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  more  effectual  punish- 
ment on  his  domestic  enemies  ;  and  when  his  projects 
were  sufficiently  matured,  lie  failed  not  to  make  them  feel 
the  effects  of  lii's  irsciitmeiit.  Alinost  m  Ihe  same  in^lallt, 
he  arriNlid  Kitzwatir,  Mouiitlnrt,  and  'I'liwaitcs,  together 
with  William  Daiibeiiey,  Kobert  Uatclitlc,  Thomas  Cres- 
seuor,  and  Tliomius  Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  trea.son,  in  adhering 
and  promising  aid  to  I'erkin.  Mountfort,  Uatcliffe,  and 
Daubeney,  were  immediately  cxeculod ;  F'itzwater  vnxa. 
.sent  over  to  Calais,  and  detained  in  custody  ;  but  being, 
detected  in  practising  on  bis  keeper  for  an  escape,  he  soon  ;, 
after  underwent  the  same  fate.  The  rest  wei-e  pardoned, 
together  with  William  \^'orseley  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
some  others,  who  had  been  accused  and  examined,  but 
not  brought  to  public  trial." 

(jreater  and  more  solemn  preparations  were  deemed 
requisite  for  the  trial  of  Stanley,  Lord  Chamberlain,  whose 
authority  in  the  nation,  whose  domestic  connexions  with" 
the  king,  as  well  as  his  former  services,  seemed  to  secure 
him  against  any  accusation  or  punishment.  Clifford  was 
directed  to  come  over  jirivately  to  Kngland,  and  to  throw 
himself  at  the  king's  feet  while  he  sat  in  council;  craving 

Eardon  for  past  offences,  and  offering  to  atone  for  them 
y  any  services  which  should  be  required  of  him.  Henrv 
then  told  him,  that  the  best  proof  be  could  give  of  peni'- 
tence,  and  the  only  service  he  coul'd  now  render  him,  wa:; 
the  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  the  discovery  of  all  his 
accomplices,  however  distinguished  by  rank  or  character. 
Kncouraged  by  this  exhortation,  Clifford  accused  Stanley, 
then  present,  as  his  chief  abettor ;  and  oflered  to  lay  be- 
fore the  council  the  full  proof  of  his  guilt.  Stanley  him- 
self could  not  discover  more  surprise  than  was  affected 
by  Henry  on  the  occasion.  He  received  the  intelligence 
as  absolutely  false  and  incredible ;  that  a  man  to  whom 
he  was  in  a  great  measure  beholden  for  his  crown,  and 
even  for  his  life;  a  man  to  whom,  by  every  honour  and 
favour,  he  bad  endeavoured  to  express  his  gratitude  ; 
whose  brother,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  was  his  own  father-in- 
law  ;  to  whom  he  had  even  committed  the  trust  of  his 
person,  by  creating  him  Lord  Chamberlain  :  that  this 
man,  enjoying  his  full  confidence  and  affection,  not 
actuated  liy  any  motive  of  discontent  or  apprehension, 
should  engage  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Clifford  was, 
therefore,  exhorted  to  weigh  well  the  consoijuences  of  his 
accusation ;  but  as  he  persisted  in  the  same  positive 
asseverations,  Stanley  was  committed  to  custody,  and  was 
soon  after  examined  before  the  council.P  He  denied  not 
the  guilt  imputed  to  him  by  Clifford  ;  he  did  not  even 
endeavour  much  to  extenuate  it ;  whether  he  thought  that 
a  frank  and  0])en  confession  would  serve  as  an  atonement, 
or  trusted  to  his  present  connexions  and  his  former  ser- 
vices for  [lardon  and  security.  But  princes  ijiai  and txmii- 
are  often  apt  to  regard  great  services  as  a  tion  of  Simile) . 
ground  of  jealousy,  especially  if  accompanied  with  a 
craving  and  restless  disposition  in  the  person  who  has 
performed  them.  The  general  discontent  also,  and  mu- 
tinous humour  of  the  people,  seemed  to  require  some 
great  example  of  severity.  And  as  Stanley  was  one  of 
the  most  opulent  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  being  pos- 
sessed of  aliove  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land, 
and  forty  thousand  marks  in  jilate  and  money,  besides 
other  jiroperty  of  great  value,  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a 
forfeiture  w.us  deemed  no  small  motive  for  Henry's  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  against  him.  After  ^.^^,  ugj. 
six  weeks'  delay,  which  was  interposed  in  '5"'  '''«''■ 
order  to  show  that  the  king  was  restrained  by  doubts  aiul 
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srru|iles ;  llie  prisoner  was  liroujjlit  to  liis  tri;il,  Cdiidomiied, 
anil  |>reseiilly  after  belieaded  .  Historians  are  not  ayretd 
with  reiiaril  to  the  crnne  wliicli  was  proved  against  him. 
llic  cfiier.d  report  is,  that  he  slioiild  have  said  in  confi- 
deiK  f  to  CliHoid,  that  if  he  were  sure  the  vouhl'  man,  who 
appe.ired  in  I'landcrs,  was  really  son  to  Kini:  Kdwtird,  he 
never  would  bear  arms  aptinst  him.  The  scnliniiTit  nii(;lit 
disgust  Henry,  ;ls  implyinj;  a  preference  of  tlie  house  of 
Y<irk  to  that  of  Laiuasti t  ;  hut  could  scarcely  be  the 
ground,  even  in  tliose  arbjirarv  times,  of  a  sentence  of  liiEh 
IreiLson  atinnst  Stanley.  It  Is  more  probable,  tlieretbie, 
as  is  iis^erted  by  some  historians,  that  he  liad  expressly 
en)r.i£e<i  to  assist  Perkin,  and  had  actually  sent  him  some 
supply  of  money. 

llie  fate  of  Stanley  made  great  impression  on  the  king- 
dom, and  struck  all  the  partisans  of  rerkin  with  the  deep- 
est dismay.  From  Cliflord's  desertion  they  found  that  all 
their  secrets  were  betrayed  ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  Stan- 
ley, while  he  seemed  to  live  in  the  greatest  confidence  with 
the  king,  had  been  continually  suirounded  by  spies,  who 
reported  and  registered  every  action  in  whicti  he  was  en- 
gaged, nay,  every  word  which  fell  Irom  him,  a  general 
distrust  took  place,  and  all  mutual  confidence  was  de- 
stroyed, even  among  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance. 
The  jealous  and  severe  temper  of  the  king,  together  with 
his  great  reiintation  for  sagacity  and  penetnition,  kept  men 
in  awe,  aim  <iuelled  not  only  the  movements  of  sedition, 
but  the  ^■ery  murmurs  of  faction.  Libels,  however,  crept 
out  against  Henry's  i)erson  and  administration  ;  and  being 
greed  ilv  propagated  ty  e\ery  secret  art,  showed  that  there 
still  remained  among  the  people  a  considerable  root  of  dis- 
content, which  wanted  only  a  proper  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover itself. 

Hut  Henry  continued  more  intent  on  increasing  the 
terrors  of  his  people,  than  on  gaining  their  affections. 
Trusting  to  the  great  success  which  attended  him  in  all 
his  enterprises,  he  gave  every  day,  more  and  more,  a  loose 
to  his  rapacious  temper,  and  employed  the  arts  of  pervert- 
ing law  and  justice,  in  order  to  exact  fines  and  composi- 
tions from  his  people.  Sir  William  C'apel,  alderman  of 
London,  was  condemned  on  some  penal  statutes  to  pav 
the  sum  of  2743  pounds,  and  was  obliged  to  compound 
for  sixteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  Tliis  was  the  first  noted 
case  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  became  a  precedent,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  many  others.  The  management,  indeed, 
of  these  arts  of  chicanerv,  was  the  great  secret  of  the 
king's  administration.  AVliile  he  depressed  the  nobility, 
he  exalted  and  honoured  and  caressed  the  lawyers ;  and 
by  that  means  both  bestowed  authority  on  the  laws,  and 
was  enabled,  whenever  he  jdeased,  to  pervert  them  to  his 
own  advantage.  His  government  was  oppressive  :  but  it 
was  so  mucji  the  less  burdensome,  as,  by  his  extending 
royal  authority,  and  curbinsr  the  nobles,  he  became  in 
reality  the  sole  oppressor  in  his  kingdom. 

As  Perkin  found  that  the  king's  authority  daily  gained 
ground  among  the  people,  and  that  his  own  pretensions 
were  becoming  obsolete,  he  resolved  to  attempt  sometliing 
which  might  revive  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  par- 
tisans. Having  collected  a  band  of  outlaws,  )iirates,  rob- 
bers, and  necessitous  persons  of  all  nations  to  the  number 
of  609  men,  he  )>ut  to  sea,  with  a  resolution  of  making  a 
descent  in  England,  and  of  exciting  the  common  people 
to  arms,  since  all  his  correspondence  with  the  nobility  was 
cut  off  by  Henry's  vigilance  and  severitv.  Information 
being  brouEht  him  that  the  king  had  made  a  progress  to 
the  North,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sent 
some  of  his  retainers  ashore,  who  invited  the  country  to 
'oin  him.  The  gentlemen  of  Kent  assembled  some  troops 
to  oppose  him  ;  but  they  purposed  to  do  more  essential 
service  than  by  repelling  the  invasion :  they  carried  the 
semblance  of  friendship  to  Perkin,  and  invited  him  to 
come  himself  ashore,  in  order  to  take  the  command  over 
them.  But  the  wary  youth,  observing  that  they  Iwd  more 
order  and  regularity  m  their  movements  tiian  could  be 
supposed  in  new  levied  forces  who  had  taken  arms  against 
established  authority,  refused  to  intrust  himself  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  Kentish  troops,  despairing  of  success  in 
.ilieir  stratagem,  fell  upon  such  of  his  retainers  as  were  al- 
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ready  landed  ;  and  besides  some  wlioni  they  slew,  they 
took  a  hundred  and  lillv  |irisoners.  These  were  tried  and 
condemned  ;  and  all  ol'thein  executed  by  orders- from  the 
king,  who  was  resolved  to  use  no  lenity  towiuxis  men  of 
such  desperate  fbrtuncs.i 

This  year  a  parliament  was  summoned  in  .  .. 
England,  and  another  in  Ireland;  and  some  P"  "mi-ui. 
remarkable  laws  were  passed  in  both  countries.  Tlio  Kng- 
lisli  p,ailiament  enacted,  that  no  person  who  should  liv 
arms  or  otherwise  a.ssist  the  king  for  the  time  being,  slioiild 
ever  afterwards,  either  by  course  of  law  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment, be  attainted  for  such  an  instance  of  obedience. 
This  statute  might  be  exposed  to  some  censure,  as  favour- 
able to  usuiiiers  ;  were  there  any  pivcise  rule  which  al- 
ways, even  (luring  the  most  factious  times,  could  deter- 
mine the  true  successor,  and  render  every  one  inexcusable 
who  did  not  submit  to  him.  But  as  the  titles  of  princes  are 
then  the  great  subject  of  dispute,  and  each  party  pleads 
topics  in  its  own  favour,  it  seems  but  etpiitable  to  secure 
those  who  act  in  support  of  public  tranquillity,  an  ob- 
ject at  all  times  of  undoubted  benefit  and  im))Ortance. 
Henrv,  conscious  of  his  disputed  title,  promoted  this  law, 
in  order  to  secure  his  partisans  agsiinst  all  events ;  but  as 
he  had  himself  observed  a  contrary  practice  with  regard  to 
Richard's  adherents,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  dur- 
ing t'ne  violence  which  usually  ensues  on  public  convulsions, 
his  example,  rather  than  his  law,  would,  in  case  of  a  new 
revolution,  be  followed  by  his  enemies.  A;id  the  attempt 
to  bind  the  legislature  itself,  by  prescribing  rules  to  future 
parliaratnts,  was  contradictory  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
political  government. 

This  parliament  also  passed  an  act  empowering  the 
king  to  levy,  by  course  of  law,  all  the  sums  which  any 
person  had  agreed  to  pay,  by  way  of  benevolence  :  a  sta- 
tute by  which  that  arbitrarv  method  of  taxation  was  indi- 
rectly authorized  and  justified. 

The  king's  authoritv  appeared  equally  prevalent  and 
uncontrolled  in  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Poynings  had  been 
.sent  over  to  that  country,  with  an  intention  of  quelling  the 
partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  and  of  reducing  the  natives 
to  subjection.  He  was  not  supported  by  forces  sufficient 
for  that  enterprise :  the  Irish,  by  flying  into  their  woods, 
morasses,  aim  mountains,  for  some  time  eluded  his  efforts ; 
but  Poynings  summoned  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where 
he  was  more  successful.  He  passed  that  memorable  sta- 
tute, which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  establishes  the 
authority  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland.  By  this 
statute,  all  the  former  laws  of  England  were  made  to  be  of 
force  in  Ireland ;  and  no  bill  can  be  introduced  into  the 
Irish  parliament  unless  it  previously  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  council  of  England.  This  latterclause  seems  calcu- 
lated for  insuring  the  dominion  of  the  English:  but  was 
really  granted  at  the  desire  of  the  Irish  Commons,  who 
intended  bv  tliat  means  to  secure  themselves  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  tfieir  lords,  particularly  of  such  lieutenants  or 
deputies  as  were  of  Irish  birth.'' 

\\  hile  Henry's  authority  was  thus  established  through- 
out his  dominions,  and  general  tranquillity  prevailed,  the 
whole  continent  was  thrown  into  combustion  oy  the  Frencli 
invasion  of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapid  success  which  attended 
Charles  in  that  rash  and  ill-concerted  enterprise.  'Hie 
Italians,  who  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  arms,  and  who, 
in  the  midst  of  continual  ^vars,  had  become  every  day 
more  unwarlike,  were  astonished  to  meet  an  enemy,  that 
made  the  field  of  battle,  not  a  pompous  tournament,  but  a 
scene  rf  blood,  and  sought,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
lives,  the  death  of  their  enemy.  Their  effeminate  troops 
were  dispersed  every  where  on  tlie  approach  of  the  French 
army  :  their  best  fortified  cities  opened  their  gates :  king- 
doms and  slates  were  in  an  instant  overturned :  and 
through  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  which  the  French  pene- 
trated without  resistance,  they  seemed  rather  to  be  taking 
quarters  in  their  own  countrv",  than  making  conauests  over 
an  enem\.  The  maxims  which  the  Italians,  during  that 
age,  followed  in  negociations,  were  as  ill  calculated  to  sup- 
port their  states,  as  the  habits  to  which  they  w  ere  addiaed 
in  war :  a  treacherous,  deceitful,  and  inconsistent  system 
of  politics  prevailed;  and  even  those  small  remains  ot 
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lidelily  ami  lioiioiir,  winch  were  presiTved  in  the  councils 
lit"  the  other  Kurop<un  |irincts,  were  ridiculed  in  Italy  as 
proofs  of  isuontnce  and  rusticity.  Ludovico,  Uuke  of 
nldan,  who  nivited  the  French  to  in^-ade  Naples,  had 
never  desiriHl  or  expected  tlieir  success ;  and  was  the  first 
that  felt  terror  from  tlie  prosperous  issue  of  those  j)rojects 
which  he  himself  had  concerted.  Uy  his  intrigues  a 
lea^ie  was  fonned  anions  several  potentates  to  oppose  the 
.progress  of  Charles's  conquests,  and  secure  their  own 
independency.  This  league  was  composed  of  l.udo^-ico 
himself,  the  Pope,  Maximilian,  King  of  the  llomans, 
Ferdinand  of  S|>ain,  and  the  republic  of  \"eiiice.  Henry 
too  entered  into  the  confederacy ;  but  was  not  put  to  any 
expense  or  trouble  in  coiiseipience  of  his  engagements. 
The  king  of  France,  temlicd  by  so  imwerful  a  combina- 
tion, retired  from  Naples  with  tl'ie  grciiter  part  of  his  army, 
and  relumed  to  Fr.uice.  The  tones  which  he  left  in  his 
new  cxnupicst  were,  (lartly  by  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants, 
partlv  bv  the  iiiva.sion  of  tlie  Spaniards,  soon  after  sub- 
dued;  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  suddenly  re- 
turned to  its  allegiance  under  Ferdinand,  son  to  Alphonso, 
who  had  l>een  sudclenly  e.xpcUed  by  the  irruption  of  the 
French.  Ferdinand  died  soon  after ;  and  left  bis  uncle, 
Frederic,  in  full  possession  of  the  tluroiie. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


uvuof  Uie  kiiiR — Jlii  Death — anil  Cliaracter — His  Lau 

After  Perkin  was  repulsed  from  tlie 
'  ■  • '  "•  coast  of  Kent,  he  retired  into  Flanders ;  but 
as  he  found  it  impossible  to  procure  subsistence  for  him- 
self and  his  followers  while  he  remained  in  tranquillity, 
he  soon  after  made  an  attempt  upon  Irefend,  which  had 
always  appeared  forward  to  join  every  invader  of  Henry's 
authority.  But  Poynings  had  now  put  the  aft'airs  of  that 
island  into  so  good  a  posture,  that  Perkin  met  with  little 
success ;  and  being  tired  of  the  sav  age  life  which  he  was 
obliged  to  lead  while  skulking  among  tlie  wild  Irish,  he 
bent  his  course  towards  Scotland,  and  presented  himself 
lo  James  I\".,  who  tlien  governed  that  kingdom.  He  had 
been  previously  recommended  to  this  prince  by  the  King 
of  France,  who  was  disgusted  at  Henry  for  entering  into 
the  general  league  against  him  ;  and  this  recommendation 
was  even  seconded  by  Maximilian,  who,  though  one  of  the 
confederates,  was  also  displeased  with  tlie  king  on  account 
of  his  prohibiting  in  F.ngland  all  commerce  with  the  Low 
Countries.  The  counti nance  given  to  Perkin  by  these 
princes,  procured  him  a  favourable  reception  with  the  King 
of  Scotland,  who  assured  him,  that,  whatever  he  were,  he 
PerkiD  retires  never  sliould  repent  putting  himself  in  his 
lo  scoiian.i.  hands  :»  the  insinuating  address  and  plausi- 
ble behaviour  of  the  youth  himself  seem  to  have  gained 
him  credit  and  authority.  James,  whom  years  had  not 
yet  taught  distrust  or  caution,  was  seduced  to  believe  the 
story  of  Perkin's  birth  and  adventures  ;  and  lie  carried  his 
confidence  so  far,  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  the  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  ani 
related  to  himself;  a  young  lady,  loo,  eminent  for  virtue 
aa  well  as  beauty. 
A  D  1496  There  subsisted  at  that  time  a  great  jea- 
lousy between  the  courts  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  and  James  was  probably  the  more  fonvard,  on 
that  account,  to  adopt  any  fiction  which  he  thought  might 
reduce  his  enemy  to  distress  or  difficulty.  He  suddenly 
resolved  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  attended  bv 
some  of  the  borderers ;  and  he  carried  Perkin  along  h  itti 
him,  in  hopes  that  the  appearance  of  the  pretended  prince 
might  rais«  an  insurrection  in  the  northern  counties. 
Perkin  himself  dispersed  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  set  forth 
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his  own  slorv,  and  craveil  the  assistance  of  all  his  subjects 
in  expelling  the  usurper,  whose  tyranny  and  maladminis- 
tralioii,  whose  depression  of  the  nobilitv  by  the  elevation 
of  mean  persons,  whose  oppression  of  tde  people  by  mul- 
tiplied iniiiositions  and  vexations,  had  jtistly,  he  said, 
rendered  him  odious  to  all  men.  But  Perkin's  pretensions, 
attended  with  repeated  disappointments,  were  now  become 
stale  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  populace;  and  the  hostile 
dispositions  which  subsisted  between  the  kingdoms  ren- 
dered a  prince,  supported  by  the  Scots,  but  an  unwelcome 
prcsrnt  to  the  English  nation.  The  ravages  also  commit- 
ted by  the  borderers,  accustomed  to  licence  and  disorder, 
struck  a  terror  into  all  men  ;  and  made  the  people  prepare 
rather  for  repelling  the  invaders  than  for  joining  them. 
Perkin,  that  he  might  support  his  pretensions  to  roval 
birth,  feigned  great  compassion  for  the  misery  of  his 
plundered  subjects ;  and  publicly  remonstrated  with  his 
ally  against  the  depredations  exercised  by  the  Scottish 
army  :^  but  James  told  hiin,  that  he  doubted  his  concern 
was  employed  only  in  behalf  of  an  enemy,  and  that  he 
was  anxioiis  to  preserve  what  never  should  belong  to  him. 
Tliat  prince  now  began  to  perceive  that  his  attempt  would 
be  fruitless ;  and  hearing  of  an  army  which  was  on  its 
march  to  attack  him,  he  thought  proper  to  retreat  into  his 
own  country. 

The  king  discovered  littie  anxiety  to  procure  either 
reparation  or  vengeance  for  this  insuft  committed  on  him 
by  the  Scottish  nation  :  his  chief  concern  was  to  draw  ad- 
vantage from  it,  by  the  pretence  which  it  might  aftbrd  him 
to  levy  impositions  on  nis  own  subjects.  He  summoned 
a  parliament,  to  whom  he  made  bitter  complaints  against 
the  irruption  of  the  Scots,  the  absurd  imposture  counte- 
nanced by  that  nation,  the  cruel  devastations  committed 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  the  multiplied  insults  thus 
otTered  botli  to  the  king  and  the  kiiigaom  of  F^ngland. 
The  parliament  made  the  expected  return  to  this  discourse, 
by  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  120,000  pounds, 
together  with  two  fifteentlis.  After  making  this  grant, 
thev  were  dismissed. 

Tlie  vote  of  parliament  for  imposing  the    ^  p  ^^^ 
tax  was  without  much  difficulty  procured  by       '  ''' 

the  authority  of  Henry ;  but  he  found  it  not  so  easy  to 
levy  the  money  upon  his  subjects.  The  people,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  immense  treasures  which  he  had 
amassed,  could  ill  brook  the  new  impositions  raised  on 
every  slight  occasion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fl:iw, 
which  was  universally  known  to  be  in  his  title,  made  his 
reign  the  more  subject  to  insurrections  and  reliellions. 
\\  hen  the  subsidv  began  to  be  levied  in  lusimrni'^n  in 
Cornwall,  the  inhabitants,  numerous  and  ""  ^*"'. 
poor,  robust  and  courageous,  murmured  against  a  tax 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  Scots,  from  which 
they  esteemed  themselves  entirely  secure,  and  which  had 
usiiallv  been  repelled  by  the  force  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties. Their  ill  humour  was  further  excited  by  one  Michael 
Joseph,  a  farrier  of  Bodmin,  a  not;ible  prating  fellow,  who, 
by  thmsting  himself  forward  on  every  occasion,  and  being 
loudest  in  every  complaint  against  the  government,  had 
acquired  an  authority  among  tliose  rude  )ieoplc.  Thomas 
Flammoc,  too,  a  lawyer,  who  had  become  the  oracle  of  the 
neighbourhood,  encouraged  the  sedition,  by  inlbrming 
them  that  the  tax,  though  imposed  by  parliament,  was 
entirely  illegal ;  that  the  northern  nobility  were  bound,  bv 
their  tenures,  to  defend  the  nation  against  llie  Scots ;  and 
that  if  these  new  impositions  were  tamely  submitted  to, 
the  avarice  of  Henry  and  of  his  ministers  would  soon 
render  the  burden  intolerable  to  the  nation.  The  Cornish, 
he  said,  must  deliver  to  the  king  a  petition,  seconded  by 
such  a  force  as  would  give  it  authoritv ;  and,  in  order  to 
procure  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  care 
must  be  taken,  by  their  orderly  deportment,  to  show  that 
they  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  public  good,  and  the 
redress  of  all  those  grievances  under  which  the  people 
had  so  long  laboured. 

Encouraged  by  these  speeches,  the  multitude  flocked 
together,  and  armed  themselves  with  axes,  bills,  bows, 
and  such  weapons  as  country  people  are  usually  possessed 
of     Flammoc    and   Joseph   were  chosen   their   leaders. 
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Tliov  siwii  coniliic'tcil  till-  Cornish  llirmiKh  llio  county  of 
DiKiii,  iiiid  reached  thai  of  Somerset.  At  Taunton,  the 
nlnls  killed,  in  their  furv,  an  orticious  and  ea^er  coin- 
niissioiiur  of  the  subsidy,  whom  they  cjilled  the  I'rovost  of 
I'lriii.  When  they  reached  Wells,  they  were  joined  by 
I.drcl  Au(lley,a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  popular  in 
ins  drportmc-nt,  but  vain,  ambitious,  and  restless  in  his 
lrni|ier.  lie  had  from  the  bepnnini;  maintained  a  secret 
iirres|Kindence  with  the  first  movers  of  the  insurrection  ; 
ml  was  now  joyfully  received  by  them  as  their  leader. 
I'roud  of  the  countenance  civen  them  bv  so  considerable 
a  luiblemaii,  thcv  continued  their  marcli ;  breathing  de- 
Mrnction  to  the  king's  ministers  and  lavonrites,  particu- 
larlv  to  Morton,  now  a  cardinal,  and  Sir  KeKinalii  Hray, 
whci  were  deemed  the  most  active  instruments  in  all  his 
op|iressions.  Notwithstanding  their  rage  against  the  ad- 
ministration, they  carefully  followed  the  directions  given 
them  by  tlieir  leaders ;  anil  as  they  met  with  no  resistance, 
tliey  committed,  during  their  march,  no  violence  or  dis- 
oriler. 

The  rebels  had  been  told  by  Flammoe,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  heni,  as  they  had  ever,  during  all  ages,  remained 
unsubdued,  and  had  even  maintained  their  independence 
during  the  Norman  conquest,  would  surely  embrace  their 
party,  and  declare  themselves  for  a  cause  which  was  no 
other  than  that  of  public  good  and  general  liberty. — But 
the  Kentish  people  had  very  latelv  distinguisheil  them- 
selves by  repelling  Perkin's  invasion ;  and  as  they  had 
received  from  the  king  many  gracious  acknowledgments 
for  this  ser\'ice,  their  affections  were,  by  that  means,  much 
conciliated  to  his  government.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  for 
the  Karl  of  Kent,  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  Lord  Cobhani, 
who  possessed  great  authority  in  those  parts,  to  retain  the 
people  in  obedience  ;  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  though  they 
pitclied  their  eamyi  near  Kltham,  at  the  very  gates  of  Lon- 
don, and  invited  all  the  people  to  join  them,  got  reinforce- 
ment from  no  quarter.  There  wanted  not  discontents 
every  where,  but  no  one  would  take  part  in  so  rash  and 
ill-concerted  an  enterprise ;  and  besides,  the  situation  in 
whicX  the  king's  affairs  then  stood,  discouraged  even  the 
boldest  and  most  daring. 

Henry,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Scots,  had  already  levied 
an  army,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  Lord  I)au- 
beney,  the  chamberlain  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
Cornish  insurrection,  he  ordered  it  to  march  southwards, 
and  suppress  the  rebels.  Not  to  leave  the  northern  Iron- 
tier  defenceless,  he  despatched  thither  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
who  assembled  the  forces  on  the  borders,  and  made  head 
against  the  enemy.  Henry  found  here  the  concurrence  of 
the  three  most  fatal  incidents  than  can  befall  a  monarchy  ; 
a  foreign  enemy,  a  domestic  rebellion,  and  a  pretender  to 
his  crown ;  but  he  enjoyed  great  resources  in  bis  army 
and  treasure  ;  and  still  more,  in  the  intrepidity  and  courage 
of  his  own  temper.  He  did  not,  however,  immediatelv 
give  full  scope  to  his  military  spirit.  On  other  occasions, 
he  had  alw~ays  hastened  to  a  decision  ;  and  it  was  a  usual 
saying  witll  him,  that  he  desirefl  but  to  see  /lis  rebels  :  but 
as  the  Cornish  mutineers  behaved  in  an  inoffensive  man- 
ner, and  committed  no  spoil  on  the  country ;  as  they  re- 
ceived no  accession  of  force  on  their  march  or  in  their 
encampment ;  and  as  such  hasty  and  popular  tumults 
might  W  expected  to  diminish  everv  moment  by  delay  ; 
he  took  post  in  London,  and  assiduously  prepared  the 
means  of  insuring  victory. 

Faille  of         After  all  his  forces  were  collected,  he  di- 

UlHckimth.    vidcd  them  into  three  bodies,  and  marched 

out  to  assail  the  enemy.    The  first  body,  commanded  bv 

the  Ivirl  of  Oxford,  and  under  him  by  the  Earls  of  Essex 

and  Suffolk,  were  appointed  to  place  themselves  behind 

the  hill  on  which  the  rebels  were  encamped  :  the  second, 

and  most  considerable,  Henrv  put  under  the  command  of 

Lord  Daubeney,  and  ordered  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in 

front,  and  bring  on  the  action.    The  third,  he  kept  as  a 

body  of  reserve  about  his  own  person,  and  took  post  in 

St.  George's  fields ;  where  he  secured  the  citv,  and  could 

easily,  ;is  occasion  served,  either  restore  the  fight  or  finish 

ccuil  J  ^^^  victory.    To  put    the  enemy  off  their 

guard,  he  had  spread  a  report  that  he  was 
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not  to  attack  them  till  some  days  after ;  and  the  l)ettcr  In 
confirm  them  in  this  opinion,  he  began  nut  the  action  till 
near  the  evening.  Daubeney  Iwat  a  detachment  of  the 
rebels  from  Deptford  bridge ;  and  before  the  main  body 
could  be  in  order  to  receive  him,  he  liad  gained  the  asient 
of  the  hill,  and  placed  himself  in  array  before  them.  Tliev 
were  formidable  from  their  numbers,  being  sixteen  thou- 
sand strong,  and  were  not  defective  in  valour;  but  being 
tumultary  troops,  ill  armed,  and  not  provided  with  cavalry 
or  artillery,  they  were  but  an  uneipial  match  for' the  king's 
forces.  Oaubcney  begin  the  attack  with  courage,  and 
even  with  a  contempt  for  the  enemy,  which  had  almost 
proved  fatal  to  him.  He  rushed  into  the  midst  of  ihein, 
and  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  soon  after  was  released  by 
his  own  troops.  After  some  resistanre,  the  rebels  were 
broken,  and  put  to  rtiglit.<^  Lord  Audley,  Flammoe,  and 
Joseph,  their  leaders,  were  taken,  and  all  three  executed. 
The  latter  seemed  even  to  exult  in  his  end,  and  boasted, 
with  a  preposterous  ambition,  that  he  should  make  a 
figure  in  history.  The  rebels,  being  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  king's  troops,  were  almost  all  made  prisoners, 
and  immediatelv  dismissed  without  further  punishment: 
whether,  that  llenry  was  satisfied  with  the  victims  who 
had  fiillen  in  the  field,  and  who  amounted  to  near  two 
thousand,  or  that  he  pitied  the  ignorance  and  simplicity 
of  the  multitude,  or  favoured  them  on  account  of  their 
inoffensive  behaviour,  or  was  pleased  that  they  bad  never, 
during  their  insurrection,  disputed  his  title,  and  had  shown 
no  attachment  to  the  house  of  York,  the  highest  crime,  of 
which,  in  his  eyes,  they  could  have  been  guilty. 

The  Scottish  King  was  not  idle  during  these  commo- 
tions in  England.  He  levied  a  considerable  army,  and 
sat  down  before  the  castle  of  Norliam,  in  Northumber- 
land ;  but  found  that  jilace,  by  the  nrecaution  of  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  so  well  provided,  ooth  with  men  and 
ammunition,  that  he  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the  siege. 
Hearing  that  die  Earl  of  Surrey  had  collected  some  forces, 
and  was  advancing  upon  him,  he  retreated  into  liis  own 
country,  and  left  the  frontiers  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
English  general,  who  besieged  and  took  Ailon,  a  small 
castle  lying  a  few  miles  beyond  Berwick.  These  unsuc- 
cessful or  frivolous  attempts  on  both  sides,  jirognostiealed 
a  speedy  end  to  the  war ;  and  Henry,  notwiijistanding  liis 
superior  force,  was  no  less  desirous  than  James  of  ternii- 
natini?  the  differences  between  the  nations.  Not  to  depart, 
however,  from  his  dignity,  by  making  the  first  advances, 
he  employed  in  this  friendly  office  Peter  Hialas,  a  man 
of  address  and  learning,  who  had  come  to  him  as  ambas- 
sador from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  who  was  charged 
with  a  commission  of  negociating  the  maiTiage  of  tin- 
Infanta  Catherine,  their  daughter,  with  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales."" 

Hialas  took  a  journey  northwards,  and  offered  his  me- 
diation between  James  and  Henry,  as  minister  of  a  prince 
who  «.is  in  alliance  with  both  potentates.  Commissioners 
were  soon  appointed  to  meet,  and  confer  on  terms  of  ae- 
conimodation.  The  first  demand  of  the  English  was,  that 
I'crkin  should  be  put  into  their  hands  :  James  replied, 
that  he  himself  was  no  judge  of  the  young  man's  preten- 
sions, but  having  received  him  as  a  supplicant,  and  pro- 
mised him  protection,  he  was  determined  not  to  betray  a 
man  who  had  trusted  to  his  good  faith  and  his  generosity. 
The  next  demand  of  the  English  met  with  no  better  re- 
ception :  thev  required  reparation  for  the  ravages  commit- 
ted by  the  late  inroads  into  England  :  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners replied,  that  the  spoils  were  like  water  spilt 
upon  the  ground,  which  could  never  be  recovered,  and 
that  Henry's  subjects  were  belter  able  to  bear  the  loss,  than 
their  master  to  repair  it.  Henry's  commissioners  next 
proposed,  that  the  two  kings  should  have  an  interview  at 
Newcastle,  in  order  to  adjust  all  differences ;  but  James 
said,  that  he  meant  to  treat  of  a  peace,  not  to  go  a  begging 
for  it.  Lest  the  conferences  should  break  off  altogether 
without  effect,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  irurewiiii 
some  months;  and  James,  perceiving  that,  Scotland, 
while  Perkin  remained  in  Scotland,  he  himself  never 
should  enjoy  a  solid  peace  with  Henry,  privately  desired 
him  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
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Access  W.1S  now  Ixirrwl  Verkin  into  the  Low  Countries, 
his  usual  retreat  in  all  hisilis:ippoiiitnients.  The  Flemish 
niei-chiiiits,  who  severely  felt  the  loss  resiiUins:  from  the  iti- 
terrvi|>tion  of  commeree  with  l".nj!nnd,  had  made  such 
interest  in  the  ai-chduke's  council,  tlial  commissioners 
were  sent  to  London  in  order  to  treat  of  an  aicominoda- 
tion.  TTie  Flemish  co>ut  agreed,  that  all  F.nglish  rebels 
should  be  excluded  the  Low  C'oimtries  ;  and,  m  this  pro- 
fiibition,  the  demesnes  of  the  diichess-dowayer  were  ex- 
pressly comprehended.  When  this  principal  article  was 
ajretd  to,  all  the  other  terms  were  easily  a<ljusted.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  was  finishetl,  which  was  fayour.ible  to 
the  Fleminsrs,  and  to  which  they  Ion;;  gave  the  appellation 
of  Intt-rcursus  nKiffniv!,  the  great  treaty.  And  when  the 
English  merchants  returned  to  their  usual  abode  at  Ant- 
werp, they  were  publicly  received,  as  in  procession,  with 
joy  and  festivity. 

Perkin  was  a  Fleming  by  descent,  though  born  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  he  doubted,  whether  he 
were  included  in  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations :  but 
as  he  must  dismiss  all  his  Knglisli  retainers,  if  he  took 
shelter  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  as  he  was  sure  of  a  cold 
reception,  if  not  bad  usage,  among  people  who  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  court  of 
England ;  he  thought  tit  rather  to  hide  himself,  during 
some  time,  in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland.  Impa- 
tient, however,  of  retreat,  which  w;is  both  disagreeable  and 
dangerous,  he  held  consultations  with  his  followers, 
Heme,  Skelton,  and  Astley,  three  broken  inidesmen  :  by 
their  advice,  he  resolved  to  try  the  affections  of  the 
Cornish,  whose  mutinous  disposition,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  lenitv,  still  subsisted  after  the  suppression  of  their 
rebellion.  No  sooner  did  he  appe.ir  at  Bodmin  in  Corn- 
wall, than  the  populace,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  Perkin,  elated  with  this  ap- 
pearance of  success,  took  on  him,  for  the  first  time,  the 
appellation  of  Uichard  IV.,  King  of  England.  Not  to 
suri'er  the  expectations  of  his  followers  to  languish,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Exeter ;  and,  by  many  fair  promises, 
invited  that  city  to  join  him.  Finding  that  the  inhabit- 
ants shut  their  gates  against  him,  he  laid  siege  to  the  place; 
but  being  unprovided  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
every  thing  requisite  for  the  attempt,  he  made  no  progress 
in  his  undertaking.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the  king, 
informing  him  of  this  insurrection  :  the  citizens  of  E.\eter, 
meanwhile,  were  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, in  exiiectation  of  receiving  succour  from  the  well 
known  vigilance  of  that  monarch. 

When  Henry  was  informed  that  Perkin  was  landed  in 
England,  he  expressed  great  joy,  and  prepared  himself 
with  alacrity  to  attack  him,  in  hopes  of  lieing  able,  at 
'  length,  to  put  a  period  to  pretensions  which  had  so  long 
given  him  vexation  and  inquietude.  All  the  courtiers, 
sensible  thnt  their  activity  on  this  occasion  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  service  which  they  could  render  the  king, 
displayed  their  zeal  for  the  enterprise,  and  forivardcd  his 
preparations.  The  I-firds  Daubeney  and  Broke,  with  Sir 
nice  ap-Thomas,  hastened  forward  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  the  relief  of  Exeter.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  m  the  countv  of  that 
name,  took  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and  man  lied  to  join 
the  king's  generals.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  troop,  consisting  of  young  noblemen 
and  gentry,  whf>  served  as  volunteers,  and  who  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  courage  and  their 
loyalty.  The  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  a  con- 
siderable army;  and  thus  all  England  seemed  united 
agaifist  a  pretender,  who  had  at  first  cng-aged  their  atten- 
tion, and  divided  their  affections. 

Perkin,  informed  of  these  great  preparations,  immediate- 
ly raised  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taunton. 
Tliough  his  followers  now  amounted  to  the  number  of  near 
seven  thousand,  and  seemed  still  resolute  to  maintain  his 
cause,  he  himself  depaired  of  success,  and  .secretly  with- 
drew to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest. 
The  Cornish  rebels  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and 
found  that  it  was  not  vet  exhausted  in  their  behalf.     Ex- 
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cept  a  few  persons  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  were  execut- 
ed, and  suiiie  others  who  were  severely  lined,  all  the  rest 
weiT  disniisseil  with  impunity.  Lady  Catherine  Gordon, 
wife  to  I'erkiii,  f<U  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  and  was 
troiited  with  a  generosity  which  docs  liim  honour.  He 
soothed  her  mind  with  many  marks  of  regard,  placed  her 
ill  a  respectable  station  about  the  queen,  and  assigned  her 
a  pension,  which  she  enjoyed  even  under  his  successor. 

Henry  deliberated  what  course  to  take  .  „ 
with  Perkin  himself.  Some  counselled  him  '  '  *^' 
to  make  the  privileges  of  the  church  yield  to  reasons  of 
slate,  to  take  him  by  violence  from  the  sanctuary,  to  inflict 
on  him  the  punishment  due  to  his  temerity,  and  thus  at 
once  put  an  end  to  an  imposture,  which  hatl  long  disturb- 
ed the  government,  and  which  thecrediihtv  of  tlie  iM?ople> 
and  the  artifices  of  malcontents,  were  still  capable  of  re- 
viving. But  the  king  deemed  not  the  matter  of  such  im- 
portimce  as  to  merit  so  violent  a  remedy.  He  employed 
some  persons  to  deal  with  Perkin,  and  persuade  him,  un- 
der promise  of  pardon,  to  deliver  himself  into  the  king's 
haiid.e-  Hie  king  conducted  him,  in  a  peiui,,  t^kta 
species  of  mock  triumph,  to  London.  As  iinsomr. 
Perkin  piLssed  along  the  road,  and  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  men  of  all  ranks  Hocked  about  him,  and  the 
populace  treated  willi  the  highest  derision  his  fallen  fo'- 
tunes.  They  seemed  desirous  of  revenging  themselves,  by 
their  insults,  for  the  shame  wliicli  their  former  belief  of  his 
impostures  had  tlirown  upon  them.  Tliough  ttie  c'ves  of 
the  nation  were  generally  opened,  with  regard  to  Perkin's 
real  parentage,  Henry  reipiired  of  him  a  confession  of  his 
life  and  adventures  ;  and  he  ordered  the  account  of  the 
whole  to  be  dispersed,  soon  after,  for  the  satisfac-tion  of 
the  public.  But,  as  his  regard  to  decency  made  him  en- 
tirely suppress  die  share  which  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
had  had  in  contriving  and  conducting  the  imposture,  the 
people,  who  knew  that  she  had  been  the  chief  instrument 
in  the  whole  atlair,  were  inclined,  on  account  of  the  silence 
on  that  head,  to  pay  the  less  credit  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative. 

But  Perkin,  though  his  life  was  granted  him,  was  still 
detained  in  custody  ;  and  keepers  were  appointed  to  guard 
him.  Impatient  of  confinement,  he  broKe  .  „  ,, 
from  his  keepers,  and  flying  to  the  sanctuary  '  '  ^' 
of  Shyne,  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  prior  of  that 
monastery.  The  prior  had  obtained  great  credit  by  his 
character  of  sanctity  ;  and  he  prevailed  on  the  king  again 
to  grant  a  pardon  to  Perkin.  But,  in  order  to  reduce  him 
to  still  greater  contempt,  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  at  West- 
minster and  Cheapsiue,  and  obliged,  in  both  places,  to 
read  aloud  to  the  people  the  confession  which  had  formerly 
been  published  in  his  name.  He  was  then  confined  to 
the  Tower,  where  his  habits  of  restless  intrigue  and  enter- 
prise followed  him.  He  insinuated  himself  into  the  inti- 
macy of  four  servants  of  Sir  .lohn  Dighy,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  ;  and  by  their  means  opened  a  correspondence  with 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison.  This  unfortunate  prince,  who  had,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  been  shut  up  from  the  commerce  of  men, 
and  who  was  ignorant  even  of  the  most  common  affairs  of 
life,  had  fallen  into  a  simplicity,  which  made  him  suscep- 
tible of  any  impression.  The  continued  dread  also  of  the 
more  violent  eftects  of  Henry's  tyranny,  joined  to  the  iiatu- 
nil  love  of  liberty,  engaged  him  to  embrace  a  project  for  his 
esca|)e,  by  the  murder  of  the  lieutenant;  and  Perkin  offer- 
ed to  conduct  the  whole  enterprise.  The  conspiracy 
escaped  not  the  king's  vigilance  :  it  w.is  even  very  general- 
ly believed,  that  the  scheme  had  been  laid  by  himself,  in 
order  to  draw  Warwick  and  Perkin  into  the  snare :  but  the 
subsequent  execution  of  two  of  Dighy 's  servants  for  the 
contrivance,  seems  to  clear  the  king  of  that  imputation, 
which  was  indeed  founded  more  on  tlie  general  idea  enter- 
tained of  his  character,  than  on  any  positive  evidence. 

Perkin,  by  this  new  attempt,  after  so  many  enormities, 
had  rendered   himself  tot;illy   unworthy  of  mercy ;   and 
he  was  accordingly  arraigned,  condemned,  „   ,. 
and  soon  after  hanged  at  lyhurn,  persisting 
still  in  the  confession  of  his  imposture.'     It  happened 
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about  lluit  very  linie,  that  ono  WilfonI,  a  tortiwuiiiPr's 
son,  L'licour.iirc^  i>v  tlie  sur|nisiiiff  credit  u'lvcn  to  <»th('r 
impostures,  had  uiuierlakeii  to  i-orsonato  tlu-  l',;irl  ot 
Warwick ;  aiul  a  uriesl  had  even  ventured  Iruiii  tlie 
nuliul  to  recommend  his  cause  totlie  people,  who  secrned 
still  lo  retain  a  propensity  to  adopt  it.  This  incident 
served  Henry  as  a  pretence  for  his  severity  towards  that 
piiiHC.  He  was  brought  lo  trial,  and  accused,  not  of  con- 
ui\  iML'  his  uscape,  (for  as  he  was  committed  for  no  crime, 
thi  desire  of  liberty  must  have  been  regarded  as  natund 
and  innocent,)  but  of  forming  designs  lo  disturb  the 
<rovernmenl,and  raise  an  insurrection  among 
WMw^fk'exe-  the  people.  Warwick  confessed  tlie  indict- 
cuie'r'*^  ment,  was  condemned,  and  the  sentence  was 

•.'1st  Nov.      executed  upon  him. 

This  violent  act  of  tyranny,  the  great  blemish  of  Henry's 
reign,  bv  which  he  destroyed  the  last  remaining  male  of 
tlie'hne'of  Planlagenel,  beg-at  great  disronient  ; 
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;  the 


people,  who  saw  an  unluippv  prince,  that  had  long  been 
denied  all  the  privileges  of  his  high  birth,  even  been  cut 
off  from  the  common  benefiu  of  nature,  now  at  last  de- 


irri'.ii  ohscurily.  >«^t  is  there 
iiclioiis  (liirtoff  tl'e  tisurjialn 

nlinity,  niubiiy,  hiuI  juH^ii 
Htm'  No  lmtt)iinn.eith*T" 
moreweiitht:  hr  may  also  I 
toUw  inunlcr  o(  lh«  two  [-i 
wlien  tliHt  event  liappfiifl 
acioi-s  iliiring  tlic  p*Tio(l  t 


i'roiii  ihe  eye-witnesses  themselves  : 
4ii<l  siiDicient  to  overbwtaiue  a  Inmi 
icriions.  For  in  ruility  his  na^^Htl^ 
there  any  mistake  lielecled  in  it.     H 


,  particularly  Dr.  ^Un 


.vl.er. 


vf  his  pre  contract  n  ith  Ijuly  l-leiiii 
iieiOierol'' these  precontracts  ww  f 
anil  why  inight  not  tlic  protettor  sfln 
liiiu-sotone  talise  rumour. sometiini': 
the  niie  tunuiiiraswell  as  the  otl>cr 
Mtveil.  It  isalsolhou^lit  increditite 
been  ericu.niire.l  hv  Iti.  I.^nt  (o  <■.*! 


^n  on  all  the  trans- 
fi'  ol'  the  twoyoiinB 
e  sinsdlar  macnii- 
■  ht^yonil  all  cxcep- 


:>r(l,lhat  the 
(Ilk  i>relenre 
narked, that 


h^r'  Sir  rii.Hu,.- 
rats  them  b<»(li  li-! 
t'Hrte.ttiat,[)r.>l' 
e  openly  his  mniti 


iliflicuttv  in  ilH.  vMii-^iii.n.  ^^e  u.c.l  only  suppose  that  1 
have  c<M'i<*Ttcil    111  ",(i.-r,il,  In-  ^^nn.in  with  the  protector  c 
«i)il  vet  li.o.-  <ii..s''n  hiiiv-f^lt  tli^   j-itrticular  topic';.  an<l  rl 
t.M.lislily.      ll.isapreHrs,  m.lee.l.   to  have   hecn    (I'"   r:,^- 
into  winch  he  fell  atU'iwards,  and  by  the   pi-.i. '  !■  i       n'  -i 
It  Sir  Ihomas's  quality  of  contemporary  he  mi  i  ■  i.  ■ 
l")uke  of  Gloucester's  protectorate,  it  taniiot   i 
regard  to  Perkin's  imposture:  he  was  then  a  rn,             '    i 
tunity  ol  kn      ■  '    ""' 


that  Ihe  Poke 
the  1 


xpress  terms. 


who  has  related  at  lull  lenyih  and  without  the  least  douM  or  hesitation  all 
Hie  impostures  of  Perkin  Warbec.  If  it  be  objected,  that  I^rd  Bacon  was 
nil  o-ntemporarv,  ami  that  we  have  the  same  materials  as  he  upon  which 
» lorm  our  judgment ;  it  must   be  remarked,  that    Lord    HHCon    plamly 


itposed  his  eUltoiMlp 


at  his 


'  lost,  and  iliaf, 
U 


that  Among  ail  the  papers  whicii  1 
itason  to  5U3|>ect  Perkin  to  be  tht 
time  no  interest  in  defaming  Uich 
biassed  historian,  uowise  partial 
prince's  oppressive  ?<i 
that  in  summing  up  ti 


from  many  records  and  paper 
ispqiienllv,  lie  is  always  to  be  cited  as  ai 
strance,  if  Mr.  Carle's  opinion  w  " 


l>erused,  he  ne\er  found  any 
nlagenet.    'I'here  was  at  that 
,  besides,  is  a  very  un- 


lent  from  bim  alni 


very  1 


sher 


he  \\ns  laid  the  colours  ot  blame  r 


Let  1 


ark. 


5ing«ilarity,  how  n\uth  Cnslisli  history  has  been  beholden 
to  four  Bfieat  men,  who  have  possessed  Ihe  highest  digtnfy  in  the  law  : 
More,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and  W  hillocke.  (4)  But  if  contemporary  evi- 
dence he  so  much  sought  after,  there  may  in  this  case  be  produced  (he 
sironiiest  and  most  uudeniabte  in  the  worhl.  The  queeu-<lowiiKer,  her  son 
the  Marquis  (.(  Dorset,  a  mau  of  excellent  understandins.  Sir  i  dward 
\\  o<*dvdlf .  hn  brother.  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leser,  who  had  married  Ihe  kmu's 
sister.  Si  I  John  Boui-chier.  Sir  Itobert  Willoughby.  Sir  Oiles  Daubeney, 
Sir  Ihonias  Arundel,  the  Courtnevs,  the  t'heneys,  the  Talbots.  the  .Stan- 
leys,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  that  is,  ihe 
men  of  chief  diunily  in  the  nation;  all  these  great  persons  were  so  assured 
i'f  the  murder  of  the  two  princes,  that  they  applied  ' 
"loud.  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  party  a  '  ""  ' 
iitiu  on  Ihe  throne,  which  must  have  been 

id  they  stipulated  to  marry  h 


i  heir  lo  tire  crown,  who  in  that  c 
i-rsons  written  the  memoirs  of  his  c 
unlered  lusnephe 


f  the  princes 

the  Prinivss   F.lizabeth. 

itall.    Hatl  each  of  those 

time-s.  «ouhi  he  not  have  said  that 

Id  their  (jen  be  a  better  declaration 

-.-      -.-^-        .  '**""    liichi 

Kirharffhimselt :  he  projected  tc 

:  in  England,  in  order  to  unite  her 

Liith  his  own.     He  knew,  therefore,  her  title  to  be  goo-l :   for  as  to  thf 

declaration  of  her  illegili:nacy,  as  it  went  upon  no  proof,  or  even  pretence 


;n 


Iways 

periml,  which  w 
ithority.    It 


priv.-d  of  !i(e  UmII,  merely  for  atlempting  lo  shake  off 
that  oppresstnii  iiiifler  wliiih  he  laboured,  lit  vain  did 
Henry  eiirleavoiir  to  alleviate  the  odium  of  this  guilt,  by 
sharn'ig  it  with  Ins  ally,  Terdinand  of  Arragoii,  wiio,  \u'. 
said,  had  scrupled  to  give  his  daughter  ('atherine  in  mar- 
riage lo  Arthur,  whde  any  male  descendant  of  the  houst; 
of  York  rtrmained.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  felt  higher 
indiL'nalion  at  seeing  u  young  prince  sacrificed,  not  to  law 
and  justice,  but  to  the  jealous  politics  of  two  subtle  and 
crafty  tyrants. 

Itu*  though  these  discontents  festered  in  the  minds  of 
men,  thoy  were  so  checked  by  Henry's  watchful  policy 
and  steady  severity,  that  they  seemed  not  to  weajteii  his 
governmeiit;  and  "foreign  prii'ices,  deeming  Ins  throne  now 
entirely  secure,  paid  him  rather  tin;  grealt^r  delerence  anrl 
attention.  The  Archduke  IMiilip,  m  particular,  desired 
an  interview  with  him;  and  Henry,  who  had  nassed  over 
to  Calais,  agreed  lo  meet  him  in  St.  l*eter's  church,  near 
tlial  city.  The  archduke,  on  his  anproaching  the  king, 
made  haste  lo  alight, and  offered  to  hold  Henry's  stirrup; 
a  mark  of  condescension  which  that  prince  would  not 


Every  one  said,  t/i^v  hn,  Jiot  f.cop.d  Jrom  ih.ir  umU,  jot  i„:  m>,kei  n^ 
xearch  ofter  them  :  Jit  kai  wl  cmvtyed  them  elftwhttr- :  Jot  it  t»  Ai*  butint;t*to 
declare  to,  in  orrfer  to  rtmvte  the  imptUarum.  of  murder  from  htmutf.  lie 
never  tcoutd  medUfs/i/  iiiAJert  him*e{f  to  the  tnfawy  aitd  danger  fj  being 


liHiiicnl.  atler  Henry  and  Elizabeth  wei 

as  cunieint>oriiry  evidence,  the-univer 

bulii  aliroad  and  at  home.     This  point  ^ 

thai  when  Hiehani  notitieil  his  acctision  to  the  court  of  France,  that  court 

Was  iiiuck  Willi  hnrror  at  hi?v  abotniuahle  parriciile,  iu  munlerins  l>oth  his 

nephews,  as  Philip  de  Cumines  tells 


<idi»B  ''""  ' 

fahle  fur  them:  if  he  ffites  wiccom 

..  VI  their  death,  he  must,  by  every  rule  of  c 

timrderer.     i{i$  flagrant  uturpa/wn.as  uei 

.    other  ireaekerotu  and  cniet  aetiow,  mniet  no  better  he  erpectrd  from  h 

He  could  not  say,  trith  Cain,  that  he  j 

reasonin|f( 


C'teemed  a  parricide,  uithoitt  acquirtng  the  i 

They  uere  m  his  antody :  he  i *'"  '  " 

them,  at  he  has  a  plain  i 
r,  be  regarded  a 


stronger. 


hicii  was  irrefiagable  at  tlie 
n  Kichard's  continued  sib 
of' Ihe  place  of  thi 


if  these  princes'  abode. 

^„ jis  period;  and  surely  he( 

ent  for  disappomlins  the  Earl  or  Itii 
iii£  his  own  character,  than  the  prod  mi 
piessary,  amidst  Ibis  blaze  of  evidence 


,„^^  lid  have  beenregard( 

■,.iriHd  Eteat  validity  with  them,  Imiahtr 
Muntof  the  murder.  This  iast  gentlem; 
iubject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  so  great 
appears  <tid  not  acqu 


York,  being  a  boy  of  r 


the  favour  of  Henry. 


ilh' 


I  the 


Hiitly 


eof  s 


;  ye; 


vey 


t  age,  CO 
r  persons 
inlelliser 
lunt  the 
Thediiche- 


aii.l  tliee-Mluii".!  of  the  Duke  o 
s,  evinces  that  she  was  ignorant  of 
ssible  had  it  been  real.  (10)  I  bet 
who  aided  him  Inhisecape,  asalso 


I  the  stocks 


1  full  < 


that  age.    <1?)  Perki 

lime  when  he  was  se'l  "i'n'ihe  stocks  at  Cheapsule  and  W  esiiw.i 
third  time,  which  carries  undoubted  eviilence.  at  Ihe  foot  ot  thi 
which  he  was  hanged.     Not  the  least  surmise  that  the 
been  procured  by  torlu 


ely  the  last  I 


libhei 

fession  had  ( 


_  he  had  nothing  further 

1  Ihat  Perkin  was  a  ridiculous 

tion.  he  never  would  have  allowed 
to  his  power;  much  less   would  he 
.     Histreatmentof  the  innocent  I'-ar!  of  Warwick, 
;  to  the  crown,  is  a  sufficient  conhiiii^ti'n  'it  tins 
w  witli  cerlaintv  whence  thf    ^^l -I'-    n  ;      '■  i.j 
lamely,  from  the  intriaues  of  the  Duchess  of  I'.im_.,i.  '  h| 

icknowiedged  and  supported  I^mbertSimnel.  an  v  ■        i  i 
narkable  lhat  Mr.  Carte,  in  order  to  pres'-rve  tl  ,  f  i  - 

's  testimony  in  favour  ol  Perkin,  suppr*-'<->'«;  -n''"       '  .    > .  i  .i 

strong  effect  of  party  prejmlices.  an'i  Tt,i-,uiiiii        ■  .,  !i  ■^ 

g  Henry  VII..  whose  here.lilarytitle 


'I  here  never  was  at  that  time  any  evnlence  or  ^1.  i 
of  Perkin's  identity  with  Itichard  Plantageoei. 
when  near  nine  years  of  age.  and  Perkin  did  n..t 
Could  any  one  from  his  aspect  pretend  then  to  bt 
had  got  somo  stories  concerning  Itichard's  chihlhi 
land  :  but  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  boy  of  i 
her,  was  easily  suggested  to  him  by  the  Duihes- 
Henry's  secretary,  or  by  any  body  that  had  *-v( 
munv  persons  of  note  were  at  first  dect-ivfj.l  I 
Henry  s  goveniment,  an'l  the  general  eiiilm-; 
account  sufficiently  for  this  temporary  delii-.i  n 
openeil  long  before  Perkin's  death,    (li.i   11.^.. 


._  .  .      ^      dated  to  the 

If  we  compare  all  these  circumsi 
just  and  strong,  that  they  were  the 
ther  ;  Ihe  very  inference  that 


;in  he  exposfd  to  a  vi<i 
e  shall  tind  that  the  i 


,  and  this  sentUiieai  i 


rd  the  Kilth  •* 

,(  the  It.neoflhediMov^ry. 

7)1  of  this  hiftory    Mr.  \V;ilpoleA(ii  published  hi*  flit- 

l\mbt/'nnire'rnififf  ttichard  I  III  ^Nvthii'g  can  beaitrongerproofhov 

umeruous  and  agreeable  thai  gentleman  'Pt^'r.-  ''"^  *"  *<*"'<'.  "'''''"  '""", 

*■        ■  certuMff  a  remote  point  of  Fnp/t^h  hntorp  an  object  of  general 

The  foregoing  ncte  hat  *tfn  enlargtd  on  account  of  lhat  per-. 


\  inquiry  c 
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admit  of.  He  calleJ  llie  kiiiir./ortiT, /w/roii,  protirlor ; 
and.  In  liis  wlioK-  l>eliaviour,  exiiri'ssed  a  strong  desire  of 
concihatin!;  the  friendship  of  Knghmd.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  succeeded  to  the  cixmn  of  I'l-ince,  by  the 
ajipellation  of  Lewis  XU.  and  bavins  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy,  ;uid  subdued  the  duchy  of  ftlilan.  his  proj^ress 
bcsu  jealousy  in  Maximilian,  Philip's  father,  as  well  as 
in  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law.  By  the  counsel,  there- 
fore, of  these  monarehs,  the  younsr  piince  endeavoured  by 
every  art  to  acquire  the  aiiiity  of  Henry,  whom  they 
rejrarded  as  the  chief  counterpoise  to  the  creatiiess  of 
France.  No  particular  plan,  however,  of  alliance  seems 
to  have  been  concerted  between  these  two  princes  in  their 
interview :  all  passed  in  s^neral  professions  of  affection 
and  regard ;  at  least  in  remote  projects  of  a  closer  union, 
by  the  future  intermarriages  of  their  children,  who  were 
then  in  a  state  of  infancy. 

D  isoo  '^"''*  P°P*'  '°'''  Alexander  VL  neglected 
not  the  friendship  of  a  monarch,  whose  repu- 
tation W.1S  spread  over  F.urope.  He  sent  a  nuncio  into 
£ngland,  who  exhorted  the  king  to  take  part  in  tlic  great 
alliance,  projected  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holv  Land, 
and  to  lead  in  person  his  forces  against  the  infidels.  Hie 
general  frenzy  for  crusades  was  now  entirely  exhausted 
111  Europe ;  but  it  was  still  thought  a  necessary  piece  of 
decency  to  pretend  zeal  for  those  pious  enterprises. 
Henry  regretted  to  the  nuncio  the  distance  of  his  situa- 
tion, which  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  expose 
his  person  in  defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  He  pro- 
mised, however,  liis  utmost  assistance  by  aids  and  con- 
tributions ;  and  rather  than  the  Pope  should  go  alone  to 
the  holy  wars,  unaccompanied  by  any  monarch,  he  even 
promised  to  overlook,  all  other  considerations,  and  to 
attend  him  in  person.  He  only  required,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  lliat  all  differences  should  previously  be  aif- 
justed  among  Christian  princes,  aiid  that  some"  sea-port 
towns  in  Italy  should  be  consigned  to  him  for  his  retreat 
and  security.  It  was  easy  to  conclude,  that  Henry  had 
determined  not  to  intermeddle  in  any  war  against  the 
Turk  :  but  as  a  great  name,  without  any  real  assistance,  is 
sometimes  of  service,  the  Knights  of  "Rhodes,  who  were 
at  that  time  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom,  chose 
the  kini;  protector  of  their  order. 

But  the  prince,  whcse  alliance  Henry  valued  the  most, 
was  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  whose  vigorous  and  steady 
policy,  always  attended  with  success,  had  rendered  hitn 
in  many  respects  the  most  considerable  monarch  in  Eu- 
rope. There  was  also  a  remarkable  similarity  of  character 
between  these  two  princes :  both  were  full  of  craft,  in- 
trigue, and  design  ;  and  though  a  resemblance  of  this  na- 
ture be  a  slender  foundation  for  confidence  and  amity, 
where  the  interests  of  the  parties  in  the  least  interfere, 
such  was  the  situation  of  Henry  and  Ferdinand,  that  no 
jealousy  ever  on  any  occasion  arose  between  them.    The 

A.  D.  1501.  ^'^K  had  now  the  .satisfaction  of  completing 
Marriage  r.i  "  a  marriage,  which  had  been  projected  and 
wiiil'taihlri'M  "Pgociated  during  the  course  of  seven  years, 
"' ^,"St's''v  ^'"se"  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
"  '  ""•  Infanta,  Catherine,  fourth  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella ;  he  near  sixteen  years  of  age,  she 
eighteen.     But  this  marriage  proved  in  t'lie  issue  unpros- 

A  n.ism.     Parous.    The  youns;  prince  a  few  months 

2.1  April."'  after  sickened  and  died,  much  regretted  by 
isdfatii.  ,|,g  nation.  Henry,  desirous  to  continue 
his  alliance  with  Spain,  and  also  unwilling  to  restore 
Catherine's  dowry,  which  was  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  obliged  his  second  son  Henry,  whom  he  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  be  contracted  to  the  infanta.  The 
prince  made  all  the  opposition  of  which  a  youth  of  twelve 
years  of  age  was  capaUe ;  but  as  the  king  persisted  in  liis 
resolution,  the  espousals  were  at  length,  liy  means  of  the 
Pope's  dispensation,  contracted  between  the  parties :  an 
event  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  tlie  most  im- 
portant consequences. 

TtUmasr  of  the  "^''^  same  year  another  marriage  was  ccle- 
Prn.rrss  Mar-  brated,  which  was  also,  in  the  next  age,  pro- 
fi'miroi'tliot'.'  ductive  of  great  events:  the  marriage  of 
!»"•'■  Margaret  the  king's  elder  daughter,  with 

.lames  King  of  Scotland.  This  alliance  had  been  neijo- 
ciated  during  three  years,  though  interrupted  by  several 


broils ;  and  Henry  hoped,  from  the  completion  of  it,  to  re- 
move all  source  of  discord  with  that  tieisrhbouring  king- 
dom, by  whose  animosity  England  had  so  often  been 
infested.  When  this  mania!;e  was  dilibeiMtid  on  in  the 
English  council,  some  objected  that  England  might,  by 
means  of  that  alliaiici',  fall  under  the  doininion  of  Scot- 
land. "  No,"  replied  Henry,  "  Scotland  in  that  event  will 
only  become  an  accession  to  Enuland."  Amidst  these 
prosperous  incidents  the  king  met  with  a  a.  \i.  I5(i3. 
domestic  calamity  which  made  not  such  im-  ""i  F«l>. 
pression  on  him  as  it  merited :  his  queen  died  in  child- 
bed ;  and  the  infant  did  not  long  survive  hir.  This 
princess  was  deservedly  a  favourite  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
general  affection  for  lier  increased,  on  account  of  ths 
harsh  treatment  wliich  it  was  thought  she  met  with  from 
her  consort. 

The  situation  of  the  king's  affairs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  now  in  every  respect  very  fortunate.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  European  princes,  hotli  in  war  and  negocia- 
tion,  were  turned  to  the  side  of  Italy  ;  and  the  various  events 
which  there  rurose  made  Henry's  alliance  be  courted  by 
every  party,  yet  interested  him  so  little  as  ne\  er  to  touch 
him  will)  concern  or  anxiety.  His  close  connexions  with 
Spain  and  Scotland  insured  his  tranquillity  ;  and  his  con- 
tinued successes  over  domestic  enemies,  owing  to  the  pru- 
dence and  vigour  of  his  conduct,  had  reduced  the  people 
to  entire  submission  and  obedience.  Uncon-  opprMjinm  of 
trolled,  therefore,  by  apprehension  or  oppo-  ""^  p»iple. 
sition  of  any  kind,  lie  gave  full  scope  to  his  natural  pro- 
pensity; and  avarice,  which  had  ever  been  his  ruling 
passion,  being  increased  by  age  and  encouraged  by  a"bso- 
lute  authority,  broke  all  restraints  of  shame  or  justice.  He 
had  found  two  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  perfectly 
qualified  to  second  his  rapacious  and  tyrannical  inclina- 
tions, and  to  prey  upon  his  defenceless  people.  These 
instruments  of  oppression  were  both  lawyers  ;  the  first  of 
mean  birth,  of  brutal  manners,  of  an  unrelenting  temper ; 
the  second  better  born,  better  educated,  and  better  bred, 
but  equally  unjust,  severe,  and  inflexible.  By  their  know- 
ledge in  law  these  men  were  quahfie<l  to  pervert  the  forms 
of  justice,  to  the  oppression  of  the  innocent ;  and  the 
formidable  authority  of  the  king  supported  them  in  all 
their  iniquities. 

It  was  their  usual  practice  at  first  to  observe  so  far  the 
appearance  of  law  as  to  give  indictments  to  those  whom 
tliey  intended  to  oppress  :  upon  which  the  persons  were 
committed  to  prison,  but  never  brought  to  trial,  and  were 
at  length  obliged,  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty,  to  pay 
heavy  fines  and  ransoms,  which  were  called  mitigations 
and  compositions.  By  degrees  the"  very  appearance  of 
law  was  neglected  :  the  two  ministers  sent  forth  their  pre- 
cepts to  attach  men,  and  summon  them  before  themselves 
and  some  others,  at  their  private  houses,  in  a  court  of  com- 
mission, where,  m  a  summary  manner,  without  trial  or 
jury,  arbitrary  decrees  were  issued,  both  in  pleas  of  the 
crown,  and  controversies  between  private  parties.  Juries 
themseivs  s,  when  summoned,  proved  but  small  security  to 
the  subject ;  being  brow-beaten  by  these  oppressors ;  nay 
fined,  imprisoned,  and  punished,  if  they  gave  sentence 
against  the  inclination  ol  the  ministers.  Tlie  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  feudal  law,  which  still  prevailed,  was  turned 
into  a  scheme  of  oppression.  Even  the  king's  wards, 
after  they  came  of  age,  were  not  suffered  to  enter  into  pos- 
session of  their  lands  without  paying  exorbitant  fines. 
Men  were  also  harassed  with  informations  of  intrusion 
upon  scarce  colourable  titles.  When  an  outlawry  in  a 
personal  action  was  issued  against  any  man,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  purchase  his  charter  of  pardon,  except  on  the 
payment  of  a  great  sum  ;  and  if  he  refused  the  composi- 
tion required  of  him,  the  strict  law,  which,  in  such  cases, 
allows  forfeiture  of  goods,  was  rigorously  insisted  on. 
Nay,  withoutany  colour  oflaw,  the  half  of  men's  lands  and 
rents  were  seized,  during  two  years,  as  a  penally,  in  case 
of  outlawry.  But  the  chief  means  of  oppression  employed 
by  these  ministers  were  the  penal  statutes,  which,  without 
consideration  of  r,uik,(pinlity,  or  service-,  were  rigidly  put 
in  execution  agiiinst  all  men  :  spies,  informers,  and  in- 
quisitors, were  rewarded  and  encouraged  in  every  quarter 
of  the  kingdom  :  and  no  difference  was  made  whether  the 
statute  yvere  beneficial  or  hurtful,  recent  or  obsolete,  pes- 
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sil.lc  or  imnossilile  to  be  expoutcrt.  Tlie  sole  end  of  llie 
kiMi;  and  Ins  miinst.rs  «i..s  to  i.mass  money,  and  bring 
cvrv  one  tiiid.r  tin-  lash  of  iheir  aulhoritv.«  .   . 

Tlirougli  tlie  i.rev.denre  of  such  an  arbitrary  and  ini- 
mntous  adniinislralion,  the  Kni;bsh,  it  may  .safely  be 
artirined,  were  consider.ible  losers  by  their  ancient  i-nvi- 
leL-i-i  whiih  secured  them  from  ;iM  taxations,  except  such 
as  «vere  imposed  bv  their  own  consent  in  parliament. 
11  id  the  kins  been  'empowered  to  levy  general  taxes  at 
nh'Lsure  he  would  naturally  have  abstained  from  tlicse 
om.ressive  expedients,  whicli  destroyed  all  security  in  pri- 
vate nropertv,  and  beu-at  an  universal  dirtidencc  throuirh- 
out  the  nation.  In  ^^in  did  the  people  look  for  protection 
from  the  parliament,  which  was  pretty  frequently  sum- 
moned durins:  this  reign.  Tliat  a.sseml.ly  was  so  over- 
awed, that  atlhisverv  time,  during  the  great- 

'^.wJm''    estrvme  of  Ilenrv's  oppressions,  the  Com- 

A  "i^ilUimat.  n,(,[,s  chose  Dudfey  their  Speaker,  the  very 

man  who  was  the  chief  instrument  of  his  iiii<piities.     And 

thou-h  the  king  was  known  to  be  immensely  opulent,  and 
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nau  no  pretence  ui  »,u»  ui  >r.^|.>...o,.^^...  ., 
kind  they  -Tinted  him  the  subsidv  which  he  demanded. 
But  so  insatiable  was  his  avarice,  that  next 
A.  D.  1305.  ^,^^  ),p  levied  a  new  benevolence,  and  re- 
newed that  arbitrary  and  oppressive  method  of  taxation. 
Bv  all  these  arts  o('  accumulation,  joined  to  a  rigid  fru- 
c-ibty  in  his  expense,  he  so  fille<l  his  coffers,  that  be  is  said 
to  have  possessed  in  ready  monev  the  sum  of  1,800,000 
pounds:  a  treasure  almost  incredible,  if  we  consider  the 
scarcity  of  monev  in  those  times.i'  ,.  ,      .  ., 

Butwhile  Henr\-  was  enriching  himself  by  the  spoils 
of  his  oppressed  people,  there  happened  an  event  abroad 
which  engaged  his  attention,  and  was  even  the  object  of 
his  anxiety  and  concern.  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  died 
about  this'  time ;  and  it  was  foreseen,  that  by  this  incident 
the  fortunes  of  Ferdinand,  her  husband,  would  be  much 
affected.— The  king  was  not  onlv  attentive  to  the  fate  of 
his  ally,  and  watchful  lest  the  general  system  ol  Europe 
should  be  affected  by  so  important  an  event :  he  also  con- 
sidered the  similari'ty  of  his  own  situation  witli  that  of 
Ferdinand,  and  regariled  the  issue  of  these  transactions  as 
a  precedent  for  himself.  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
by  Isabella,  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  and 
being,  in  right  of  her  mother,  heir  of  Castile,  seemed 
entitled  to  dispute  with  Ferdinand  the  present  possession 
of  that  kingdom.  Henry  knew,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
own  pretensions  bv  the'  house  of  Lancaster,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  was  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  his 
wnfe's  title;  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  Prince  of  \V ales, 
who  was  daily  advancing  towards  manhood,  might  be 
tempted  by  ambition  to  lay  immediate  claim  to  the  crown. 
By  his  perpetual  attention  to  depress  the  partisans  of  the 
York  family,  he  bad  more  closely  united  them  into  one 
party,  and  increased  their  desire  of  shaking  off  that  yoke 
under  which  thev  had  so  long  laboured,  and  of  tiking 
every  advantage  which  his  oppressive  government  should 
give'  his  enemies  against  him.  And  as  he  possessed  no 
independent  force,  like  Ferdinand,  and  governed  a  king- 
dom more  turbulent  and  unruly,  which  he  himself,  by  his 
narrow  politics,  had  confirmed  "in  factious  prejudices;  he 
apprehended  that  his  situation  would  prove  in  the  issue 
still  more  precarious. 

Nothing  at  first  could  turn  out  more  contrary  to  the 
king's  wishes  than  the  transactions  in  Spain.  Ferdinand, 
as  well  as  Henrv,  had  become  very  unpopular,  and  from 
a  like  cause,  his"  former  exactions  and  impositions ;  and 
the  states  of  Castile  discovered  an  evident  resolution  of 
preferring  the  title  of  Philip  and  .loan.  In 
A.  D.  1306.  ^^j^j.  j^  ^^.^  advantage  of  these  favourable 
dispositions,  the  archduke,  now  King  of  Castile,  attended 
by  his  consort,  embarked  for  Spain  during  the  winter  sea- 
son ;  but  meeting  with  a  violent  tempest  in  the  channel, 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  harDour  of  Wevmouth. 
Arrival  <if  the  Sir  John  Treiichard,  a  gentleman  of  autho- 
hiui:ufcitiie.  ritv  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  hearing  of  a 
fleet  upon  the  coast,  had  assembled  some  forces,  and  being 
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joined  l)y  Sir  John  Cary,  who  was  also  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  body,  lie  came  to  that  town.  Finding  that  Philip, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  sickness  and  fatigue,  was  already 
come  a.sliore,  he  invited  him  to  his  house;  and  imme- 
diately despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  court  of  this 
important  incident.  The  king  sent  in  all  ha.sle  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  to  compliment  Philip  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
and  to  inform  him,  that  he  intended  to  pay  him  a  visit  in 
person,  and  to  give  him  a  suitable  reception  in  his  do- 
minioi  s.  Philip  knew  that  he  could  not  now  depart 
without  the  king  s  consent ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
despatch,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  his  visit,  and  to  have 
an  interview  with  him  at  Windsor.  Henry  received  him 
with  all  the  magnificence  possible,  and  with  all  seeming 
cordiality;  but  he  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to  draw 
some  advantage  from  this  involuntary  visit  paid  him  by 
his  roval  guest. 

Edmond   de  la   Pole,   Earl   of  Suffolk,    ,„„;„„„  „r 
nepliew  to  Edward  IV.  an<l  brother  to  the    »<'  ^»'l   •>< 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Stoke,    """'•'  • 
had  some  years  before  killed  a  man  in  a  sudden  fit  of 
passion,  and  had  been  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a 
remission  of  the  crime.    The  king  had  granted  his  re- 
quest ;  but  being  little  indulgent  to  all  persons  connected 
with  the  house  of  York,  he  obliged  him  to  appear  openly 
in  court  and  plead  his  pardon.    Suffolk,  more  resenting  the 
affront  than  grateful  for  the  favour,  had  fled  into  Flanders, 
and  taken  shelter  with  his  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy : 
but  being  promised  forgiveness  by  the  king,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  obtained  a  new  pardon.     Actuated,  how- 
ever, bv  the  natural  inquietude  of  his  temper,  and  uneasy 
from  debts  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  great  expense 
at  Prince  Arthur's  wedding,  he  again  made  an  elopement 
into  Flanders.    ITie  king,  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
discontent   which    prevailed   against   his   administration, 
neglected  not  this  incident,  which  might  become  of  im- 
portance; and  he  employed  his  usual  artifices  to  elude 
the  efforts  of  his  enemies. '  He  directed  Sir  Robert  Curson, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Haninies,  to  desert  his  charge, 
and  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Suflblk, 
by  making  him  a  tender  of  his  services.    Upon  informa- 
ti'on  secretly  conveyed  by  Curson,  the  king  seized  William 
Courtney,  eldest  son  to  the   Earl  of  Devonshire,  and 
man-ied  "to  the  Ladv  Catherine,  sister  of  the  queen  ;  W  il- 
liam  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  ;  Sir  James 
Tyrrel,  and  Sir  James  Windham,  with  some  persons  of 
inferior  quality;    and  be   committed   them    to   custody. 
Lord  Abergavenny  and   Sir  Tliomas   Green  were  also 
apprehended;  but' were  soon  after  released  fi-om  their  con- 
finement.    William  de  la  Pole  was  long   detained   in 
prison  ;  Courtney  was  attainted,  and  though  not  executed, 
he  recovered  not  his  liberty  during  the  king's  life-time. 
But  Henry's  chief  severitv  fell  upon  Sir  .lames  Windham 
and  Sir  James  Tvrrel,  who  were  brought  to  their  trial, 
condemned,  and  'executed :   the  fate  of  the  latter  ga\e 
general  satisfaction,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
murder  of  the  young  princes,  sons  of  Edward  IV.     Not- 
withstanding these   discoveries  and  executions,  Cur<on 
was  still  able  to  maintain  his  credit  with  the  Eari  ^'f  Suf- 
folk :  Henry,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  had  ordered 
him  to  be  e'xcommunicated,  together  with  Suffolk  himself, 
for  his  pretended  rebellion.     But  after  that  traitor  had 
performed  all  the  services  expected  firom  him,  he  suddenly 
deserted  the  earl,  and  came  over  to  England,  where  the 
kin"  received  him  with  unusual  marks  of  favour  and  cc>n- 
fidence.     Suffolk,  astonished  at  this  instance  of  perfidy, 
finding  that  even  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  tired  with  so 
many  "fruitless  attempts,  had  become  mdifferent  to  his 
cause,  fled  secretly  into  France,  thence  into  Germany,  and 
returned  at  last,  into  the  Low  Countries;  where  he  was 
protected,  though  not  countenanced,  by  Philip,  then  in 
close  alliance  with  the  king. 

Henry  neglected  not  the  present  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining to  his  guest  of  the  reception  which  buflolk  had 
met  with  in  bis  dominions.  "  I  really  thought,  replied 
the  King  of  Castile,  "  that  your  greatness  and  felicity  had 

,.,.« ca..*r  in  v.trnnf  Ana  what  isacircnmstancc  of  Still  ereater  weiclil.  all 
o"fer  itaU  .^"Xd  ..o-  ^r  m c.....p.ri5.m  of  »hat  .hey  »r.  at  pr«e„t. 
°1  h'Lckcuivs'aor"'  make  Rtirvs  treasure  appear  very  great;  anj  may 
I I  ...  in  r..nrpiv>.  ilip  onDfessious  of  liis  sovemment. 
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Set  vou  far  atxive  a|i|irelieiisions  from  aiiv  |>f  rson  of  so  little 
coiiseiiiicnce :  but,  to  Kive  you  satisfactKin,  1  shall  liaiiisli 
liiin  my  state."  "  1  exjiect  tliat  you  will  carry  your  com- 
plaisance further,"  saiil  the  king ;  "  1  desire  to  l)ave  Suffolk 
put  into  uiy  hiiuils,  where  alone  I  can  depend  upon  his 
submission  and  olvdience."  "  That  measure,"  said  i'hilip, 
"  will  reflect  dishonour  upon  you  as  well  as  myself  Vou 
will  be  thouiilu  to  have  treated  me  as  a  prisoner."  "  Then 
the  matter  is  at  an  end,"  replied  the  king,  "  for  I  will  take 
that  dishonour  upon  me;  and  .so  vovir  honour  is  saved."' 
The  King  of  Castile  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of 
comnlying;  but  he  first  exacted  Henry's  promise  that  he 
would  siwre  Sufiblk's  life.  That  nobleman  was  invited 
over  to  Kngland  by  Philip ;  as  if  the  king  would  grant 
him  a  pardon,  on  tlie  intercession  of  his  friend  and  ally. 
T.'poii  his  appearance  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and 
the  King  of  Castile,  having  fully  satisfied  Henry,  as  well 
by  this  concession,  as  by  signing  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Kngland  and  Castile,  which  was  advantageous  to 
the  former  knigdom,''  was  at  last  allowed  to  depart,  after 
a  stay  of  lliree  months.  He  landed  in  Spain,  was  joyfully 
received  by  the  Castilians,  and  put  in  possession  of  the 
"  throne.  He  died  soon  after;  and  Joan,  his 
widow,  falling  into  deep  melancholy,  Ferdi- 
nand was  again  enabled  to  reinstate  himself  in  authority, 
and  to  govern  till  the  day  of  his  death  the  whole  Spanish 
monarcltv. 

Tlie  king  survived  these  transactions  two  years ;  but 
nothing  memorable  occurs  in  the  remaining  part  of  his 
D  iftH  '"•^'""  f'.^ccpt  his  affiancing  his  second  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  to  the  young  Archduke,  Charles, 
son  of  Philip  of  Castile.  He  entertained  also  some  in- 
tentions of  Sfiarriage  for  himself,  first  with  the  Qiieen- 
dowager  of  Naples,  relict  of  Ferdinand  ;  afterwards  with 
the  Duchess-dowager  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Maximilian, 
s>ickii«5  of  the  and  sister  of  Philip.  But  the  decline  of 
'""s.  his  health  put  an  end  to  all  such  thoughts; 

and  he  began  to  cast  his  eye  towards  that  future  existence, 
which  the  iniquities  and  severities  of  his  reign  rendered  a 
very  dismal  prospect  to  him.  To  allay  the  terrors  under 
which  he  laboured,  he  endeavoured,  by  distributing  alms 
and  founding  religious  houses,  to  make  atonement  for  his 
crimes,  and  to  purchase,  by  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his 
ill-gotten  treasures,  a  reconciliation  with  his  offended 
Maker.  Remorse  even  seized  him,  at  intervals,  lor  the 
abuse  of  his  authority  by  Emnson  and  Dudley  ;  but  not 
sufficient  to  make  him  stop  the  rapacious  hand  of  tliose 
oppressors.  Sir  William  Capel  was  again  fined  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  under  some  irivoloiis  pretence,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  daring  to  murmur  against 
the  iniquity.  Harris,  an  alderman  of  London,  was  in- 
dicted, and  died  of  vexation  before  his  trial  came  to  an 
issue.  Sir  Laurence  Ailmer,  who  had  been  mayor,  and 
his  two  sheriffs,  were  condemned  in  heavv  fines,  and  sent 
to  prison  till  they  made  payment.  The  king  gave  coun- 
tenance to  all  these  oppressions ;  till  "death,  by  its  nearer 
approaches,  impressed  new  terrors  upon  him  ;  and  he  then 
ordered,  by  a  general  clause  in  his  will,  that  restitution 
should  be  made  to  all  those  whom  he  had  injiired.     He 

A  n  1.1IKI  died  of  a  consumption,  at  liis  favourite  palace 
liijdfaiii'    of  Richmond,  after  a  reign  of  tuentv-tliree 

iiiiii  April,  years  and  eight  months,  and  in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  age.' 

.„,,  ,fc.„„„       The   reign    of  Henry  VIL  was,   in  the 

aD(l  cnmrncler.  ,.,         ,rt-  i  . 

main,  lortunate  tor  his  people  at  home,  and 
honourable  abroad.  He  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  with 
which  the  nation  had  long  been  harassed,  he  maintained 
peace  and  order  in  the  state,  he  depressed  the  former  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  nobility,  and,  together  with  the 
friendship  of  some  foreign  princes,  he  acquired  the  con- 
sideration and  regard  of  all.  He  loved  peace  without 
fearing  war;  though  agitated  with  continual  suspicions  of 
his  servants  and  ministers,  fie  discovered  no  timidity, 
either  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  or  in  the  day  of  battle; 
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and  though  often  severe  in  his  punishments,  he  was  com- 
monly less  actuated  by  revenge  than  by  maxims  of  policy. 
The  services  which  he  rendered  the  people  were  derived 
from  his  views  of  private  advantage,  rather  than  the  mo- 
tivi  s  of  public  spirit ;  and  where  he  deviated  from  inter- 
ested regards,  it  was  unknown  to  himself,  and  ever  from 
the  malignant  prejudices  of  faction,  or  the  mean  projects 
of  avarice;  not  from  the  sallies  of  passion,  or  allurements 
of  pleasure ;  still  less  from  the  benign  motives  of  friend- 
.ship  and  generosity.  His  capacity  was  excellent,  but 
somewhat  contracted  by  the  narrowness  of  his  heart ;  he 
possessed  insinuation  and  address,  but  never  employed 
these  talents  except  where  some  great  point  of  interest  was 
to  be  gained  ;  and  while  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  people,  he  often  felt  the  danger  of  resting 
Ins  authority  on  their  fear  and  reverence  alone.  He  was 
al«avs  extremely  attentive  to  his  affairs :  but  possessed 
not  tlie  faculty  of  seeing  far  into  futurity,  and  was  more 
expert  at  providing  a  remedy  for  his  mistakes,  than  judi- 
cious in  avoiding  them.  Avarice  was,  on  the  whole,  his 
ruling  passion;'"  and  he  remains  an  instance,  almost  sin- 
gular, of  a  man  placed  in  a  high  station,  and  possessed  of 
talents  for  great  affairs,  in  whom  that  passion  predomi- 
nated above  ambition.  Kven  among  private  persons, 
avarice  is  commonly  nothing  but  a  species  of  ambition, 
and  is  chiefly  incited  by  the  prospect  of  that  regard,  dis- 
tinction, and  consideration,  which  attend  on  riches. 

The  power  of  the  kings  of  England  had  always  been 
somewhat  irregular  or  discretionary ;  but  was  scarcely 
ever  so  absolute  during  any  former  reign,  at  least  after  the 
est.iblishment  of  tlie  mcit  cluirttr,  as  during  that  of  Henry. 
Besides  the  advantaL'fs  dnived  from  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  full  of  vigour,  industry,  and  seventy, 
deliberate  in  all  projects,  steady  in  every  purpose,  and 
attended  with  caution  as  well  as  good  fortune  in  every 
enterprise ;  he  came  to  the  throne  after  long  and  bloody 
civil  wars,  which  had  destroyed  all  the  great  nobility, 
who  alone  could  resist  the  encroachments  of  his  authority : 
the  people  were  tired  with  discord  and  intestine  convul- 
sions, and  willing  to  submit  to  usurpations,  and  even  to 
injuries,  rather  than  plunge  themselves  anew  into  like 
miseries :  the  fruitless  efforts  made  against  him  served 
always,  as  is  usual,  to  confirm  his  authority  :  as  he  ruled 
by  a  faction,  and  the  lesser  fiiction,  all  those  on  whom  he 
conferred  offices,  sensible  that  they  owed  every  thing  to 
his  protection,  were  willing  to  support  his  power,  though 
at  the  expense  of  justice  and  national  privileges.  These 
seem  the  chief  causes,  which  at  this  time  bestowed  on  the 
crown  so  considerable  an  addition  of  prerogative,  and 
rendered  the  present  reign  a  kind  of  epocii  in  the  English 
constitution. 

This  prince,  though  he  exalted  his  prerogative  above 
law,  is  celebrated  by  his  historian  for  many  good  laws, 
which  he  made  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  his  sub- 
jects. Several  considerable  regulations,  indeed,  are  found 
among  the  statutes  of  this  reign,  both  with  reg.ird  to  the 
police  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  commerce:  but  the  former 
are  generally  contrived  with  much  better  judgment  than 
the  latter,  ^'he  more  simple  ideas  of  order 
and  equity  are  sufficient  to  guide  a  legislator  '*  ""'" 
in  every  thing  that  regards  the  internal  administration  of 
justice:  but  the  |Miiiiiples  of  cv.>nin)erce  are  much  more 
complicated,  :in(l  rcciiure  long  experience  and  deep  reflec- 
tion to  be  well  understood  in  any  state.  The  real  conse- 
ipience  of  a  l;iw  or  practice,  is  there  often  contrary  to  first 
iipjieaiances.  No  wonder  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VU.  these  matters  were  frequently  mistaken  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  even  in  the  age  of  Lord  Bacoii, 
very  imperfect  and  erroneous  ideas  were  formed  on  that 
subject. 

Early  in  Henry's  reign,  the  authority  of  the  Star-cham- 
ber, which  was  before  founded  on  common  law  and  ancient 
practice,  was,  in  some  cases,  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment :"  Lord  Bacon  extols  the  utility  of  this  court ;  but 


Opposite  to  the  memorHnilum  llie  king  had  writ  with  his  own  hand,  "other- 
wise SHtistiod."     Ilacon,  p.  6'XI. 

n  liol.  Pari.  3  Men.  Vll.  n.  17.  The  prcamlile  is  reniarliahle.  an.l 
shows  the  stale  ol  the  nation  at  that  time,  "  1  he  kin];,  onr  si.vereiitn  lord, 
reniemhereth  how  hy  our  unlawtiil  niainlenam-es,  uivin::  ol  liveries,  siuns 
ami  tokens,  retainders  hy  indentures,  piointses.  oall.s.  wntinRS.  an.l  other 
eiiibraiencs  of  his  suhjects,  untruu  demcaninus  of  sheriffs  nt  tnakiiiK 
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tnon  begiiii,  even  duriiii;  the  ajje  of  llmt  liistorian,  to  feci 
lli.il  so  arbitrary  a  jurisdiction  was  incompatible  with 
libcriv;  and  in  iHciportion  as  the  spirit  of  independence 
\liil  rose  hiclier  in  the  nation,  the  aversion  to  it  increased, 
till  It  was  eiilirely  abolished  bv  act  of  parliament  in  the 
riMi;ii  of  ('harks  I.,  a  lillle  before  the  comniencenient  of 
llie  civil  wars. 

Liws  were  p-.isscd  in  this  rei!;n,  ordaininc  the  kind's 
suit  for  nmriUr  to  be  carried  on  within  a  year  and  a  day." 
Korinerlv,  il  did  not  usually  commence  till  after ;  and  as 
the  friends  of  the  person  murdered,  often,  in  the  interval, 
conipiinndwl  matters  with  the  criminal,  the  crime  fre- 
ipiently  piissed  unpunished.  Suits  were  given  to  the 
poor  i/i  I'oniin  puuj)eris,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  without 
pavine  dues  for  the  writs,  or  any  fees  to  the  council  :P  a 
gcHxl  law  at  all  times,  especially  in  that  ajo,  when  the 
iicopic  laboured  under  the  oppression  of  the  great ;  but  a 
law  difficult  to  be  carried  into  execution.  A  law  was 
made  aijiinst  carrying;  oft'  any  woman  by  force.i  The 
benefit  of  clcrsy  wa.s  abridged  ;'  and  the  criminal,  on  the 
first  oft'euce,  was  ordered  to  be  burned  in  the  hand,  with 
a  letter  denoting  bis  crime;  after  which  he  was  punished 
capitally  for  any  new  offence.  Sheriffs  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  fine  any  person,  without  previously  summon- 
ing him  before  their  court.'  It  is  strange  that  such  a  prac- 
tice should  ever  have  prevailed.  Attaint  of  juries  was 
granted  in  cases  which  exceeded  forty  pounds  value:'  a 
law  which  has  an  appearance  of  equity,  but  which  was 
afterwards  found  inconvenient.  Actions  popular  were  not 
allowed  to  be  eluded  by  fraud  or  covin.  If  any  servant 
of  the  king's  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  steward, 
treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the  king's  household,  this 
design,  though  not  followed  by  any  overt  act,  was  made 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  felony."  This  statute  was 
enacted  for  the  security  of  Archbishop  Morton,  who  found 
himself  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  great  numbers. 

There  scarcely  passed  any  session  during  this  reign 
without  some  statute  against  engaging  retainers  and  giving 
them  badges  or  liveries; "  a  practice  by  which  they  were, 
in  a  manner,  enlisted  under  some  great  lord,  and  were 
kept  in  readiness  to  assist  him  in  all  wars,  insurrections, 
riots,  violences,  and  even  in  bearing  evidence  for  him  in 
courts  of  justice."  This  disorder,  which  had  prevailed 
during  many  reigns,  when  the  law  could  give  little  pro- 

pAnnels,  and  untrue  returns  hy  takin?  mnney.  by  juries,  iVc.  the  poltry  of 
fhjs  HHtinn  is  most  suhdued."  It  must  indeed  De  confessed,  tli.it  su^-li  a 
state  of  the  country  required  ereat  discretionary  power  in  the  sovereign  ; 
nor  wilt  the  same  maxims  of  eo^ernment  suit  such  a  rude  people,  Ihat 
may  be  proper  iu  a  more  advanceit  stage  of  society.  The  eslal>listiment  of 
the  Slaf't-hamher,  or  the  enlareement  of  its  power  in  the  reisu  of  Henry 
Vll.  mieht  have  been  as  wise  as  the  abolilion  of  it  in  that  of  Charles  I. 

oSH.T.cap.  1.  p  11  II.  7.  cap.  IC.  q  .1  II.  7- cap.  C. 

r  4  II.  7.  cap.  1.1.  s  UII.Tcap.  li. 

I  Ibiil.  cap.  21.    19  It.  7.  cap.  3.  u  .1  II.  7.  cap.  13. 

w  .1  H.  7.  cap.  1  and  IS.    11  II.  7.  cap.  3.    19  II.  7.  cap.  14. 

I  3  H.  7.  cap.  IC.    11  11.7.  cap.  25. 

y  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  lately  printed  a  household  book  of 
an  old  earl  of  that  family  who  lived  at  this  time :  the  author  has  been 
favoured  with  the  perusal  of  it;  anit  it  contains  many  curious  particulais. 
which  mark  the  mannei-s  and  way  of  living  in  that  rude,  not  to  say  barba- 
rous, age  ;  as  well  as  the  prices  ot  commodities.  1  have  extractefl  a  few  of 
tliem  from  that  piece,  which  gives  a  true  picture  of  ancient 


for 


t  of  the  most  sinttular  monuments  that  Famlish  anriquily  afVonts 
!  may  be  cnufideni,  however  rude  the  strokes,  that  no  barou's  tMii 
splenilid  fo<ilioi!.      I  he  family  cnnsiMs  ol 


-  ery  i.„,  .  _ ,  .  ... 

the  dady  expense  of  each  fortneat, 
groat  of  our  present  money  ;  supposmg  f 
liiufs  cheaper,  it  wotild  be  equivalent  to 
a  nobleman's  nouse-keepiug  ;  especially  ( 
of  a  family  at  that  lime  consisted  in  meat 
by  the  eai  I  for  his  whole  annual  expense  i 
and  eiglit-pence  ;  meat,  drink,  and  finni;  .■"^l 
and  two  pence,  more  ihan  two  thirds  .r  t!i.   u 
IS  not  aliovc  a  third  ;  p.  157,  t.'iK.  1.'.''.     I  I  -- 
family  is  managed  with  an  exactness  ili,,t  is 
no  allowance  for  ancient  manners,  sucli  i.s  m^ 
treine;  insomuch,  that  the  number  of  lueres 
every  quarter  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  nav 
detemiioed,  and  must  be  entered  ami  acrounti 
appoinied  lor  that  purpose  I  if  a  servant  be  ah 

off:  if  he  goon  m^  huit's  business,  Iwanl  wases  are  "allowed  hi  .  __, 
pence  a  day  for  his  journey  in  winter,  live  pence  in  summer;  when  he 
stays  in  any  place.  t«o  |,ence  a  day  are  aMnweil  liim,  beside  the  main- 
tenance ot  his  horse.  S.imewhat  above  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  allowed  for 
every  mouth  throughout  the  year  ;  anil  the  wheat  is  estimateil  at  five  shil- 
linvs  and  eight(ience  a  quarter.  Two  hiinitre<l  and  titty  quarters  of  malt 
are  allowed,  at  four  sliillinss  a  quarter  ;  two  hogsheads  are  to  he  made  of 
a  quarter  ;  which  amounts  to  about  a  bottle  anil  a  third  of  beer  a  day  to 
each  person,  p.  4.,  and  the  beer  will  not  be  very  stronsf.  One  hundred 
anil  nine  tat  beeves  are  to  be  housht  at  Allhatlow-tide,  at  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  a  piece  ;  and  tweuty-four  lean  beeves  to  be  bought  at  St. 
Helen  s  at  eight  sliillmgs  a  piece.  These  are  to  l>e  put  into  the  pastures 
to  teed  :  and  are  to  serve  from  Midsummer  to  Miiliaelmas;  which  is  con- 
sequently the  ooty  time  that  the  family  eau  fresh  beet ;  during  all  the  rest 
ot  the  year  they  live  on  salteil  meal,  p.  5.    One  hundred  and  sixty  gallons 


and  hriii'.  this  would  make  a 
oiisions  between  threi-  and  four 
Mirteenpenre  :  no  great  sum  tor 
insideriiig.  that  the  chief  expense 
and  drink  :  for  ihe  sum  alloiled 
I  shillings 


of  the 

V  riL'id.  and,  if  we  make 
5.-,-iii  10  border  on  an  ex- 
■liK  h  must  be  cut  out  of 
:'>ck-lish  and  salmon,  are 
li.r  hy  the  different  clerks 


lection  to  the  subject,  was  then  deeply  rooted  in  Kiig- 
Imid ;  and'  it  rei|uii'e(l  all  the  vigilance  and  rigour  of 
Ileniy  to  extirpate  it.  There  is  a  story  of  his  severity 
against  this  abuse  ;  and  it  seems  to  merit  praise,  tliougii 
It  is  coniinonlv  cited  iLs  an  insl.ance  of  his  avarice  and 
r.iiiacily.  The  l".;irl  of  Oxford,  his  favourite  general,  in 
wnimi  he  always  placed  great  and  deserved  confidence, 
having  splendidly  entertained  him  at  his  castle  of  lleii- 
iiigham,  was  desirous  of  making  a  parade  of  his  magnifi- 
cence at  the  departure  of  his  royal  guest ;  and  ordered  all 
his  retainers,  with  their  liveries  and  badges,  to  be  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  that  their  appearance  might  be  the  more 
gallant  and  splendid.  "  iMy  lord,"  said  the  king,  "I 
have  heard  much  of  vour  hospitality  ;  but  the  truth  far 
exceeds  the  report.  These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeo- 
men, whom  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me,  are  no  doubt  your 
menial  servants."  The  earl  smiled,  and  confessed  that 
his  fortune  was  too  narrow  for  such  magnificence.  "  They 
are,  most  of  them,"  subjoined  he,  "  my  retainers,  who 
are  come  to  do  me  service  at  this  time,  when  they  know 
I  am  honoured  with  your  majesty's  presence."  The  king 
started  a  little,  and  said,  "  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank 
you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I  must  not  allow  my  laws 
to  be  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with 
you."  Oxford  is  said  to  have  paid  no  less  than  filteen 
thousand  marks  as  a  composition  for  his  offence. 

The  increase  of  the  arts,  more  effectually  than  all  the 
severities  of  law,  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  practice. 
The  nobility,  instead  of  vying  with  each  other,  in  the 
number  and  boldness  of  their  retainers,  acquired  by  de- 
grees a  more  civilized  species  of  emulation,  and  endea- 
voured to  exct'l  in  the  splendour  and  eleg-ance  of  their 
equipage,  houses,  and  tables.  The  common  people,  no 
longer  maintained  in  vicious  idleness  by  their  superiors, 
were  obliged  to  learn  some  calling  or  industry,  antl  be- 
came useful  both  to  themselves  and  to  others.  And  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  those  who  declaim  so 
violently  against  refinement  in  the  arts,  or  what  they  are 
pleased'  to  call  luxury,  that,  as  much  as  an  industrious 
tradesman  is  both  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen  than 
one  of  those  idle  retainers,  who  formerly  denended  on  the 
great  families;  so  much  is  the  life  of  a  modern  nobleman 
more  laudable  than  that  of  an  ancient  baron.' 

But  the  most  important  law  in  its  consequences  which 

of  mustard  are  allowed  in  a  year  ;  which  seems  indeed  requisite  for  the 
Salt  beef,  p.  18.  Six  hundred  and  forty-seven  sheep  are  allowed  at  twenty 
lience  a  piVce  ;  and  these  seem  also  to  be  all  ate  sailed,  except  belween 
l.iiinioas  and  Michaelmas,  p.  5.  Onlv  tweoty-Bvc  hogs  are  allowed  at 
two  shillinL'Sa  piece  ;  twenty  eiidit  veals  at  twenty-pence  ;  forty  lamlis  at 

ten  pence  or  a  shilling,  p.  "      " -  "^     -~ -'  '~ "' " 

table,  or  that  of  the  upper 

few  or  no  vegeta 

cannot  be  any  thing  more  erroneous  than  the  magnil 
Vhe  RoMl  iieefofOtd  Enalmd.  We  must  entertair  _ 
its  cleanliness  .  only  seventy  ellsof  linen,  at  eight-pence  an  ell.  are  annually 
allowed  for  this  great  family  :  no  sheets  were  used ;  this  linen  was  made 
into  eight  table-cloths  for  my  lord's  table  ;  and  one  table  clolli  for  the 
knighls.  p.  16.  1  his  last  I  suppose  was  washed  only  once  a  month.  Only 
forty  shiltings  are  allowed  for  wasfiine  throughout  the  whole  year:  and 
most  of  it  seems  expended  nu  Ihe  linen  bslonging  to  Ihe  chapel.  Ihe  drink- 
ing, however,  was  tolerable,  namely,  ten  tons  and  two  hogsheads  ot  Gas- 
cogny  wini-.althe  rate  iif  lour  pound's  thirteen  shillings  and  tour-pence  a  Ion, 
p.  6.  I  il,!  .  iniM  '\  I  .[i.zeu  of  candles  for  the  whole  year.  p.  1-1. _  'Ihe 
dined  at  ten,  and  supped  at  lour  in  the 


lied  the  knight's  table.     1  lie  other 
_.  through  the  whole  year,  and  with 
egetables,  had  a  very  had  and   unhealthy  diet ;  so  that  there 
than  the  magnincent  iileas  formed  of 


.   ..II  shL 

My  lord  and  lady  ha 


and  I 


i ;  tw 


only  a 

.....  „ _ -  perinil- 

,  eiicept  half-fires  in  my  lord's  and  lady's,  and  I>.rd  Piercy  s 


ted  in  I. .^ ...^....^K — /  -  -  -- 

and  the  nursery,  p.  lot.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  my  lord  kept 


Yorkshire,  where  there  is  certainly  much  cold  weather  after  Ijidy-day. 
Eighty  chalders  of  coals,  at  four  shillings  and  twopence  a  chalder.  siiDlcra 
throughout  the  whole  year  ;  and  because  loal  will  not  bum  withoiilwood, 
says  the  household-book,  sixty-Joiir  loads 
twelve-pence  a  load,  p.  cr 

„     [and  that  tl't  said  capons  ikalt  he  hfugtit  fo 

piece,  lean,  and  Jed  in  the  pcniltry  ;  and 


Iso  allowed, 

not  then  useil. 

ise'd  that  from  hencefTth  no  eapont  to  he  kaigkl 


__     chamberlain  and 

vards'hefedinilh  capons,  ifthere'hestran'pers  sittinp  vith  them,  p.  MK. 

Pins  arc  to  be  bought  at  three  pence  or  a  groat  a  piece :  geese  at  the  same 


:  chickens  at  a  halfpenny 
lenlioned  tables.     Here  i-     i 
optoveTS  6e  huught at  no  "  . 
nd  mi/ lord  to  be  teried''" 
f  hoftffht  for  a  penny  a  pi"  • 
icksareto  be  liought  at  th.   ■ 

Pheasants  a  shilling;    pt 


(  liristmai  and  prmeipot  feaslt, 
I  d-end,  and  Mitue  other,  and  to 


stable 


nis 


.  p.  no.     IMy  lord 
i-n  charge  ;  his  upper  st-ri 

,^,„.„ ^^  ^    .....    _    _  horses,  p.  126.    'Ihesehotses 

....'■,  six  gentle  hoi-ses  as  they  are  called,  at  hay  and  hard  meat  throiighoiil 
the  whole  year,  four  palfrevs,  three  hobbiesand  nags,  three  .sumpter  hnr^es, 
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w;»s  enacted  during  tlie  reign  of  Henry,  was  tlial  bv  which 
the  nobihty  and  genlrv  acquired  a  power  of  breaking  the 
ancient  entails,  and  of  ahenatnig  their  estates.'  \i\  means 
of  this  hiw,  jonieii  to  the  beginning  luxury  and  retinement 
of  the  age,  the  great  fortunes  of  the  barons  were  gradually 
dissi|Kited,  and  the  projierty  of  the  commons  increased 
in  Kngland.  It  is  probable  that  Henry  foresaw  and  in- 
tended this  consequence ;  because  the  constant  scheme  of 
Jiis  policy  consisted  in  depressing  the  great,  and  exalting 
churclnnen,  lawyers,  and  men  of  new  families,  who  were 
more  depciulent  on  him. 

The  king's  love  of  money  naturally  led  him  to  encourage 
commerce,  winch  incre;ised  his  customs;  but  if  we  may 
judge  by  most  of  the  l.iws  enacted  during  his  reign,  trade 
and  industry  were  rather  hurt  than  promoted  by  the  care 
and  attention  gi\en  to  them.  Severe  laws  were  made 
ag-.iinst  taking  interest  for  money,  which  was  then  denomi- 
nated usury.*  Kven  the  profits  of  exchange  were  prohibit- 
ed as  s;ivoiiring  of  usury,''  which  the  superstition  of  the 
age  zealouslv  proscribed.  All  evasive  contracts,  by  which 
profits  could  be  made  from  the  loan  of  money,  were  also 
carefully  guarded  against."^  It  is  needless  to  observe  how 
unreasonable  and  iniquitous  these  laws,  how  impossible 
to  be  executed,  and  how  hurtful  to  trade,  if  they  could 
take  place.  We  may  observe,  however,  to  the  praise  of 
this  king,  that  sometimes,  in  order  to  promote  commerce, 
he  lent  to  merchants  sums  of  money  without  ir'erest,  when 
lie  knew  that  their  stock  was  not  sufficient  for  those  enter- 
prises which  they  had  in  view."" 

L;»ws  were  made  against  the  exportation  of  money, 
plate,  or  bullion  :<^  a  precaution,  which  serves  to  no  other 
pur|)ose  than  to  make  more  be  exported.  But  so  far  was 
the  anxiety  on  this  head  carried,  that  merchants  alien, 
who  imported  commodities  into  the  kingdom,  were  oblig- 
ed to  invest  in  English  commodities  all  the  money  acquired 
by  their  sales,  m  order  to  prevent  their  conveying  it  away 
In  a  clandestine  manner.^ 

It  was  prohibited  to  export  horses  ;  as  if  that  exporta- 
tion did  not  encourage  the  breed,  and  render  them  more 
plentiful  in  the  kingdom.?  In  order  to  promote  archery, 
no  bows  were  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  six  shil- 
lings and  four  pence,''  reducing  monev  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  our  time.  The  only  effect  of  this  regulation  must 
be,  either  that  the  people  would  be  supplied  with  bad 
bows,  or  none  at  all.  Prices  were  also  affixed  to  woollen 
cloth,'  to  caps  and  hats  :  i*  and  the  wages  of  labourers  were 
regulated  by  law.'  It  is  evident  that  these  matters  ought 
always  to  be  left  free,  and  be  intrusted  to  the  common 
course  of  business  and  commerce.  To  some,  it  may  ap- 
pear surprising,  that  the  price  of  a  yard  of  scarlet  cloth 
should  be  limited  to  six-and-twenty  shillings,  money  of 
our  age ;  that  of  a  yard  of  coloured  cloth  to  eighteen ; 
higher  prices  than  these  commodities  bear  at  present :  and 
that  the  wages  of  a  tradesman,  such  as  a  mason,  brick- 
layer, tiler,  &c.  should  be  regulated  at  near  ten  pence 
a-day ;  which  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  present  wages 
given  in  some  parts  of  England.  Labour  and  commodi- 
ties have  certainly  risen  since  the  disco\  ery  of  the  West 
Indies  ;  but  not  so  much  in  every  particular,  ai  is  general- 
ly imagined.  The  greater  industry  of  the  present  times 
has  increased  tlie  number  of  tradesmen  and  labourers,  so 
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p«rv>ns,  chanters,  musicians,  \'c.  heloiu'inK  to  hi»  chapel :  y  et 
■,inily  or  CCn  persons.'  p.  :)'.'».  I  heir  meals 
slovenly  nianuer  ol  a  ship's  company.  It  is 
iunusinii  to  otqerve  the  pompous  and  even  roval  style  assuiiied  by  this 
Tartar  chief:  hedo«4  not  give  any  orders,  thouah  only  lor  the  rii^lit  making 
of  inuvlard,  but  it  is  inlru«luced  u  iih  this  preamhli-.   If  itrmrili  tioed  la  iit 

Inanother  place  mention  is  inadeof  fourcraiks,  p.  .1l;ft.  Hul  I  suppose 
vanta  called,  in  p.  ;l':5,  ^room  of  (he  lanler,  and  diild  of  the 
I  p.  3UH,  compreneoded  lo  tin:  number  ol  louks. 


as  to  keep  wages  nearer  a  par  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  great  increase  of  gold  and  silver.  And  the  additional 
art  employed  in  the  finer  manufactures,  has  even  made 
some  of  these  commodities  fall  below  their  former  value. 
Not  to  mention  that  merchants  and  dealers,  being  con- 
tented with  less  profit  than  formerly,  affbrtl  the  goods 
cheaper  to  their  customers.  It  appears  by  a  statute  of 
this  reign,""  that  goods  bought  for  sixteen  pence  would 
sometimes  be  sold  bv  the  merchants  for  three  shillings. 
The  commodities,  wliose  price  has  chiefly  risen,  are 
butchers'  meat,  fowl,  and  fish,  (especially  the  latter,)  which 
cannot  be  much  augmented  in  quantity  by  the  increase  of 
art  and  industry.  The  profession  which"  then  abounded 
most,  and  was  sometimes  embraced  by  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  was  the  church  :  by  a  clause  of  a  statute,  all  clerks  or 
students  of  the  university  were  forljidden  to  beg,  v>'ithout 
a  permission  from  the  vice-chancellor." 

One  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry  during  this 
period,  was  the  restraints  put  upon  it ;  and  the  parliament, 
or  rather  the  king,  (for  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  every 
thing,)  enlarged  a  little  some  of  these  limitations,  but  not 
to  the  degree  that  was  requisite.  A  law  had  been  enacted 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.»  that  no  man  could  bind 
his  son  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  unless  lie  were 
possessed  of  twentv  shillings  a-year  in  land  ;  and  Henry 
V'lL,  because  the  decay  of  manufactures  was  complained 
of  in  Norwich  from  the  want  of  hands,  exempted  that  city  | 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law.!-  Attenvards,  the  whole 
county  of  Norfolk  obtained  a  like  exemption  with  regard* 
to  some  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture."!  These  ab- 
surd limitations  proceeded  from  a  desire  of  (iromoting 
husbandry,  which,  however,  is  never  more  ett'ectiially  en- 
couraged than  by  the  increase  of  manufactures.  For  "a  like 
reason,  the  law  enacted  against  enclosures,  and  for  the 
keeping  up  of  farm-houses,"'  scarcely  deserves  the  high 
praises  bestowed  on  it  by  Lord  Bactjn.  If  husbandmen 
understand  agriculture,  and  have  a  ready  vent  lor  their 
commodities,  we  need  not  dread  a  diminution  of  the  people 
employed  in  the  country.  All  methods  of  supporting 
pojmlousness,  except  by  the  interest  of  the  jiroprietors,  are 
violent  and  ineffectual.  During  a  century  and  a  half  aliir 
this  period,  there  was  a  frequent  renewal  of  laws  and  edicts 
against  depopulation  ;  whence  we  mav  infer  that  none  of 
them  were  ever  executed.  The  natural  course  of  improve- 
ment at  last  provided  a  remedv. 

One  cheek  to  industry  in  England  was  the  erecting  of 
corporations ;  an  abuse  which  is  not  yet  entirely  corrected. 
A  law  was  enacted,  that  coi]iorations  should  not  pass  any 
by-laws  without  the  consent  of  three  of  the  chief  officers  of 
state.*  They  were  prohibited  from  imposing  tolls  at  their 
gates.'  The  cities  of  Gloucester  and  \\  orcester  had  even 
imposed  tolls  on  the  Severn,  which  were  abolished .u 

There  is  a  law  of  tins  reign,"  containing  a  preamble,  bj 
which  it  appears,  that  the  company  of  merchant  adven- 
turers in  London  h'ad,  by  their  own  authority,  debarred 
all  the  otiier  merchants  of  the  kingdom  from  trading  to  the 
great  marts  in  the  Low  Countries,  unless  each  trader  pre- 
viously paid  them  the  sum  of  near  seventy  pounds.  It  is 
surprising  that  such  a  by-law  (if  it  deserve  the  name) 
could  ever  be  carried  into  execution,  and  that  the  authori- 
ty of  parliament  should  be  requisite  to  abrogate  it. 

/n„l  MT  comiril.     If  we  cnnsi.l, 


inlriesl  in  lleaven  ,  Ihe  same  suiii  lu  llie  lio)y  hlixal  at  IJales.  p.  .137.  No 
mention  is  any  where  made  of  plate ;  but  only  ol  the  hiring  of  pewter 
ve&sels.    -1  lie  servants  seem  all  to  have  bouiiht  their  o»  n  clothes  from  Ihcir 


,  <  .i|'.  C4.  The  practice  of  breakinir  entails  by  means  of  a  fine 
...  ^^  .IS  introduced  in  the  reij;n  of  l^luard  the  I  Vlh :  but  it  waa 
I  .  .  s-akmj;,  law  till  Ihe  slatute  of  llenly  the  Vllth  ;  which. 
ti.,,  M.iiie  abusea  that  attended  that  ptaclue,  «ave  in.lirictly  a 
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It  was  (luriiis  this  reicn,  on  the  second  of  August  149'2, 
a  little  iHjforc  suii-sft,  liiat  ChristopluT  Columbus,  a 
<;cn(H"se,  set  out  Ironi  .S|i.iiii  on  his  memorable  voyage  fur 
the  discovery  ol  tin-  western  world  ;  and  a  few  years  after, 
\  a.s(|uez  de  liaina,  a  Portuguese,  piissed  the  Cape  of  (lood 
llci|v,  and  opened  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies. 
Tliise  great  events  were  attended  with  important  conse- 
•pieiices  to  all  the  nations  of  Lurope,  even  to  such  as  were 
m>t  immediately  concerned  in  those  naval  enterprises. 
Hie  enlargement  of  commerce  and  navig-atioii  increased 
industry  and  the  arts  every  where  :  the  nobles  dissipated 
their  formiies  in  expensive  pliMMires :  men  of  an  inferior 
rank  both  acquired  a  share  in  tlie  landed  property,  and 
created  to  themselves  a  considerable  jiroperty  of  a  new 
kind,  in  stock,  commodities,  art,  credit,  and  correspond- 
ence. In  some  nations,  the  privileges  of  the  commons  in- 
creased by  this  increase  of  property  :  in  most  nations,  the 
kiiiin:,  finding  arms  to  be  dropped  by  the  barons,  who  could 
no  longer  endure  their  former  rude  manner  of  life,  establish- 
ed standing  armies,  and  subdued  the  liberties  of  their  king- 
doms :  but  in  all  places,  the  condition  of  the  people,  from 
the  depression  of  the  pettv  tyrants  by  whom  they  had 
formerly  been  oppressed  rather  than  governed,  received 
great  improvement;  and  they  acquired,  if  not  entire  liberty, 
at  least  the  most  considerable  advantages  of  it.  And  as 
the  general  coui-se  of  events  thus  tended  to  depress  the 
nobles  and  exalt  the  people,  Henry  VII.,  who  also  em- 
braced that  system  of  policy,  has  acquired  more  praise 
tiian  his  institutions,  strictly  speaking,  seem  of  themselves 
to  deserve,  on  account  of  any  profound  wisdom  attending 
them. 

It  was  bv  accident  only,  that  the  king  had  not  a  con- 
siderable share  in  those  ereat  naval  discoveries  by  which 
the  present  age  was  so  much  distinguished.  Columbus, 
after  meeting  with  many  repulses  from  the  courts  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  sent  his  brother,  Bartholomew,  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  explain  his  projects  to  Henrv,  and  crave 
his  protection  for  the  execution  of  them.  The  king  in- 
vited him  over  to  England ;  but  his  brother,  being  taken 
by  pirates,  was  detained  in  his  voyage ;  and  Columbus 
meanwhile,  having  obtained'  the  countenance  of  Isabella, 
was  supplied  with  a  small  fleet,  and  happily  executed  his 
enterprise.  Henry  was  not  discouraeed  by  this  disap- 
pointment :  he  fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  \'enetian, 
settled  in  Bristol ;  and  sent  him  westwards,  in  1498,  in 
search  of  new  countries.  Cabot  discovered  the  main  land 
of  America  towards  the  sixtieth  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude :  he  sailed  southwards  along  the  coast,  and  dis- 
covered Newfoundland,  and  other  countries  ;  but  returned 
to  England  without  making  any  conquest  or  settlement. 
Elliot,  and  other  merchants  in  Bristol,  made  a  like  at- 
tempt in  1502.*  The  king  expended  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  in  building  one  ship,  called  the  Great  Harrij.y 
She  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  ship  in  the  English 
navy.  Before  this  period,  when  the  prince  wanted  a  fleet, 
he  had  no  other  expedient  than  hinng  or  pressing  ships 
from  the  merchants. 

But  though  this  improvement  of  navigation,  and  the 
discovery  of  botli  the  Indies,  was  the  most  memorable  in- 
cident that  happened  during  this  or  any  other  period,  it 
was  not  the  only  ereat  event  by  which  the  age  was  distin- 
guished. In  1453,  Constantinople  was  taken  bv  the 
Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  among  whom  some  remains  of 
learning  were  still  preserved,  being  scattered  by  those  bar- 
barikns,  took  shelter  in  Italy,  and  imported,  together  with 
their  admirable  language,  a  tincture  of  their  science  and 
of  their  refined  taste  in  poetry  and  eloquence.  About  the 
same  time,  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tonjue  was  revived, 
the  study  of  antiquity  became  fashionable,  and  the  esteem 
for  literature  gradually  propagated  itself  throughout  every 
nation  in  Europe.  The  art  of  printing,  invented  about  that 
time,  extremely  facilitated  the  progress  of  all  these  im- 
provements :  the  invention  of  gunpowder  changed  the 
whole  art  of  war :  mighty  innovations  were  soon  after 
made  in  religion,  such  as  not  only  affected  those  states 
that  embraced  them,  but  even  those  that  adhered  to  the 
ancient  feith  and  worship  :  and  thus  a  general  revolution 
■«vas  made  in  Human  affairs  throughout  this  part  of  the 
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world  ;  and  men  gradually  attained  that  situation  with 
retard  to  commerce,  arts,  science,  government,  police,  and 
cultivation,  in  which  they  have  ever  since  persevered. 
Here,  therefore,  commences  the  useful  as  well  as  the  more 
atreeable  part  of  modern  annals  ;  certainty  has  place  in 
all  the  considerable,  and  even  most  of  the  niinute  parts  of 
historical  narration  ;  a  great  raricty  of  events,  preserved 
by  printing,  give  the  author  the  power  of  selecting,  as  well 
as  adorning,  the  facts  which  he  relates  ;  and  as  each  inci- 
dent has  a  reference  to  our  present  manners  and  situation, 
instructive  lessons  occur  every  moment  during  the  course 
of  the  narration.  W  hoever  carries  his  anxious  researches 
into  preceding  periods  is  moved  by  a  curiosity,  liberal  in- 
deed and  commendable ;  not  by  any  necessity  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  public  afliun,  or  the  arts  of  civil  go- 
vernment. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


Cainliray— War  Willi  France— ExprHilinii  to  Fontimhia— Drceil  nf 
Fvnlinand— Hrliirn  of  iht;  Kiiulish— Ixn  X.—A  p<irliiiinent— War tviih 
ScollHnil— \Vol5c>  minister — tlis  diameter — Invasion  of  rrance — Bat- 
tle of  Ouinetale— Bailie  of  Flouden -Peace  uilh  France. 

The  death  of  Henry  VII.  had  been  at-  ^  j,  ^^ 
tended  with  as  open  and  visible  a  joy  among  Popularity  of 
the  people  as  decency  would  permit;  and  "leDeu  kinf. 
the  accession  and  coronation  of  his  son,  Henry  \"III,, 
spread  universally  a  declared  and  unfeigned  satisfaction. 
Instead  ofa  monarch,  jealous,  severe,  and  avaricious,  who, 
in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years,  was  sinking  still 
deeper  in  those  unpopular  vices,  a  young  prince  of 
eighteen  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  who,  even  in  the  eves 
of  men  of  sens?,  gave  promising  hopes  of  his  future  con- 
duct, much  more  in  those  of  the  people,  always  enchanted 
with  novelty,  youth,  and  royal  dignity.  The  beauty  and 
vigour  of  his  person,  accompanied  with  dexterity  in  everv 
manly  exercise,  was  further  adorned  with  a  blooming  and 
ruddy  countenance,  with  a  lively  air,  with  the  appearance 
of  spirit  and  activity  in  all  his  demeanour."  His  father, 
in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  knowledge  of  public  busi- 
ness, had  hitherto  occupied  him  entirely  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made,  gave  no 
bad  prognostic  of  his  parts  and  capacity.""  Even  the  vices 
of  vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience,  to  which  he  was 
subject,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  tyrannv, 
were  considered  only  as  faults,  incident  to  unguarded 
youth,  which  would  be  corrected  when  time  had  brought 
him  to  greater  moderation  and  maturity.  And  as  the  con- 
tending titles  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  now  at  last  fully 
united  in  his.  person,  men  justly  expected  from  a  prince, 
obnoxious  to  no  party,  that  impartiality  of  administration 
which  had  long  been  unknown  in  England. 

Tliese  favourable  prepossessions  of  the  public  were  en- 
couraged by  the  measures  which  Henry  embraced  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  His  grandmother,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Richmond  and  Derby,  was  still  alive;  and  as  she 
w^s  a  woman  much  celebrated  for  prudence  and  virtue,  he 
wisely  showed  great  deference  to  her  opinion  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  new  council.  Tlie  members  .  .  . 
were  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Chancellor;. the  Earl  of  Shrewshury,  steward  ;  Lord 
Herbert,  chamberlain  ;  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  master  of  the 
wards,  and  constable  of  the  Tower;  Sir  Edward  Poyn- 
mis,  comptroller ;  Sir  Henry  Marney,  afterwards  Lord 
Marnev ;  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  aftenvards  Lord  Darcy  ; 
Thomas  Ruthal,  doctor  of  laws ;  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat.' 
These  men  had  long  been  accustomed  to  business  under 
the  late  king,  and  w  ere  the  least  unpopular  of  all  the  minis- 
ters employed  by  that  monarch. 

But  the  chief  competitors  for  favour  and  authority  under 
the  new  king,  were  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  treasurer,  and  Fox, 
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Itisliop  of  WiiK'hosler,  secreUirv  ami  privv  seal.  This 
palate,  who  enjoutl  irrcat  crwlit  cliirini;  all  the  former 
reign,  had  acquired  such  habitsof  caution  and  frusrililv  as 
he  could  not  easily  lay  aside;  and  he  still  opposed  by  liis 
remonstrances,  lliose  schemes  of  dissipation  and  expense 
which  the  youth  and  p;»ssioiis  of  Henry  rendered  agree- 
able to  hini.  But  Surrey  was  a  more  dexterous  courtier  ; 
aud  though  few  had  iKirne  a  greater  share  in  the  friig-al 
.|H)litics  of  the  late  kiiip,  he  knew  how  to  conform  himself 
to  the  humour  of  his  new  m;ister ;  and  no  one  was  so 
fprward  in  proniotini;  that  liberalitv,  pleasure,  and  macni- 
ficence,  which  bepm  to  prevail  under  the  youii!;  monarch.'' 
h\  this  policy  he  in;:nitialed  himself  witli  Henry  ;  he  made 
adraiita^,  as  well  as  the  other  courtiers,  of  tlie  lavish  dis- 
position of  his  ma>ter ;  and  he  engaged  him  in  such  a 
course  of  nlay  and  idleness  as  rendered  him  negligent  of 
aflUirs,  and  willing  to  intrust  the  government  of  the  slate 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  ministers.  The  great  trea- 
sures amiissed  by  the  late  king  were  gradually  dissipated 
in  ilie  giddy  expenses  of  Henry.  One  party  of  pleasure 
succeeded  to  another :  tilts,  tournaments,  and  carousals 
were  exhibited  with  all  the  magiiitictiice  of  the  age  :  and 
as  the  present  tramiuillity  of  the  public  permitted  the  court 
to  induk-e  itself  in  every  amusement,  serious  business 
was  but  little  attended  to.  Or,  if  the  king  intermitted 
the  course  of  his  festivity,  he  chiefly  employed  himself  in 
an  application  to  music  and  literature,  which  were  his 
favourite  pursuits,  and  which  were  well  adapted  to  his 
senius.  He  had  made  svch  proficiency  in  tlie  former  art, 
as  even  to  compose  some  pieces  of  church  music  which 
were  sung  in  his  chapel.'  He  was  initiated  in  the  elegant 
learning  of  the  ancients.  And  though  he  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  seduced  into  a  study  of  the  b;irren  contro- 
versies of  the  schools,  which  were  then  fashionable,  and 
liad  chosen  Thomas  Aquin;is  for  his  favourite  author,  he 
siill  discovered  a  capacity  fitted  for  more  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge. 

The  frank  and  careless  humour  of  the  king,  as  it  led 
him  to  dissipate  the  treasures  amassed  by  his  lather,  ren- 
dered him  negligent  in  protecting  the  instruments  whom 
that  prince  had  eniployea  in  his  extortions.  A  proclama- 
tion beirg  issued  to  encourage  complaints,  the  rage  of  the 
people  wiis  let  loose  on  all  informers,  who  had  so  long 
exercised  an  unbounded  tyranny  over  the  nation  ; '  they 
were  thrown  into  prison,  condemned  to  the  pillory,  and 
most  of  them  lost  their  lives  by  the  violence  of  the  popu- 
Piinisiiment  f  ''"'*'  E™pson  and  Dudley,  who  were  most 
KiiiMsm  ukI  exposed  to  public  hatred,  were  immediately 
UiKiiry.  summoned  before  the  council,  in  order  to 

answer  for  their  conduct,  which  had  rendered  them  so 
obnoxious.  Einpson  made  a  shrewd  apology  for  himself, 
as  well  as  for  his  associate.  He  told  the  ciouncil,  that  so 
far  from  his  being  justly  exposed  to  censure  for  his  past 
conduct,  his  enemies  themselves  grounded  their  clamour 
on  actions  which  seemed  rather  to  merit  reward  and  ap- 
probation :  that  a  strict  execution  of  law  was  the  crime 
of  which  he  and  Dudley  were  accused  :  though  that  law- 
had  been  established  by  general  consent,  and  though  they 
had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  intrusted  by  the  constitution  :  that 
it  belonged  not  to  them,  who  w'ere  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  supreme  power,  to  determine  what  laws  were 
recent  or  obsolete,  expedient  or  hurtful ;  since  tliev  were 
all  alike  valid,  so  long  as  they  remained  unrepealed  bv 
the  lej^slature :  that  it  was  natural  for  a  licentious  popu- 
lace to  murmur  against  the  restraints  of  authority ;  nut 
all  wise  stntes  had  ever  made  their  glory  consist  in  the 
just  distnbulion  of  rewards  and  punisbmenls,  and  had 
annexed  the  former  to  the  observance  and  enforcement  of 
the  laws,  the  latter  to  their  violation  and  infraction  :  and 
that  a  sudden  overthrow  of  all  government  might  be  ex- 
f>ected  where  the  judges  were  committed  to  the  mercy  of 
tlie  criminals,  the  rulers  to  that  of  the  subjects.' 

Notwithstanding  tins  defence,  Empson  and  Dudley 
were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  soon  after  brought  to  their 
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trial.  The  strict  execution  of  laws,  however  obsolete, 
could  never  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  in  a  court  of 
judicature :  and  it  is  likclv  that,  even  where  they  had 
exercise<l  arbitrary  power,  the  king,  as  they  had  acted  bv 
the  secret  commands  of  his  father,  was  not  willing  that 
their  conduct  should  undergo  too  severe  a  scrutiny.  In 
order,  therelbre,  to  j^ralify  the  people  with  the  punish-  . 
mem  of  these  obnoxious  ministers,  crimes  very  improba- 
ble, or  indeed  absolutely  impossible,  were  charged  upon 
them ;  that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
sovereign,  and  had  intended,  on  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  to  have  seized  by  force  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. The  jury  were  so  far  moved  by  populOT  preju- 
dices, joined  to  court  influence,  as  to  give  a  verdict  against 
them ;  which  was  afterwards  confirni(>d  by  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder in  parliament,''  and,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
people,  was  executed  by  warrant  from  the  king.  Thus,  ' 
in  those  arbitrary  times,  justice  was  eipially  violated, 
whether  the  king  sought  power  and  riches,  or  courted 
popul.u-ity. 

Henry,  while  he  punished  the  instruments  of  past 
tyranny,  had  yet  such  a  deference  to  former  engagements 
as  to  deliberate,  immediately  after  his  accession,  concern- 
ing the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  Ca- 
therine, to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  during  his  father's 
lifetime.  Her  former  marriage  with  his  bro-  . 
ther,  and  the  inequality  of  their  years,  were  "^'"ss  marriage, 
the  chief  objections  urged  against  his  espousing  her:  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  her  known  virtue, 
modesty,  and  sweetness  of  disiMsition,  were  insisted  on ; 
the  affection  which  she  bore  to  the  king ;  the  large  dowry 
to  which  she  was  entitled  as  Princess  of  Wales ;  the  in- 
terest of  cementing  a  close  alliance  with  Spain ;  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  confederate  to  counterbalance 
the  power  of  France ;  the  expediency  of  fulfilling  the  en- 
gagements of  the  late  king :  when  these  considerations 
were  weighed,  they  determined  the  council,  though  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  primate,  to  give  Henry  their 
advice  for  celebrating  the  mairiage.  llie  ^  , 
Countess  of  Richmond,  who  had  concurred 
in  the  same  sentiments  with  the  council,  died  soon  after 
the  marriage  of  her  grandson. 

The  popularity  of  Henry's  government,  his  undisputed 
title,  his  extensive  authority,  his  large  treasures,  the  tran- 
ouillity  of  his  subjects,  were  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered his  domestic  administration  easy  and  prosperous  ! 
the  situation  oPforeign  affairs  was  no  fess  happy  and  de- 
sirable.    Italy  continued  still,  as  during  the   „     .      _  . 
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late  reign,  to  be  the  centre  of  all  the  wars 
and  negociations  of  the  European  princes :  and  Henry's 
alliance  was  courted  by  all  parties;  at  the  same  time, 
tliat  he  was  not  engaged  by  any  immetliate  interest  or 
necessity  to  take  part  with  any.  Lewis  XIL  of  France, 
after  his  conquest  of  Milan,  was  tlie  only  great  prince 
that  possessed  any  territory  in  Italy ;  and  could  he  have 
remained  in  tranquillity,  he  was  enabled  by  his  situation 
to  prescribe  laws  to  all  the  Italian  princes  and  republics, 
and  to  hold  the  balance  among  tlicm.  But  the  desire  of 
making  a  conquest  of  Naples,  to  which  he  had  the  same 
title  or  pretensions  with  his  predecessor,  still  engaged  him 
in  new  enterprises ;  and  as  he  foresaw  opposition  from 
Ferdinand,  who  was  connected  both  by  treaties  and 
affinity  with  Frederic  of  Naples,  he  endeavoured,  by  the 
offers  of  interest,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  monarch  were 
ever  0[ien,  to  engage  him  in  an  opposite  confederacy. 
He  settled  with  him  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  expulsion  of  Frederic :  a  plan 
which  the  politicians  of  that  age  regarded  as  the  most 
egregious  imprudence  in  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
greatest  perfidy  in  the  Spanish.  Frederic,  supported  only 
by  subjects  wlio  were  either  discontented  with  his  goverii- 
irient  or  indifferent  about  his  fortunes,  was  unable  to 
resist  so  powerful  a  confederacy,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
dominions:  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Naples 
immediately  prove  the  source  of  contention  among  bis 
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enemies.  Ferdiiianil  g-.ive  secret  orders  to  liis  Kencral, 
Goiisalvo,  wliiini  the  Spaniards  lionoiir  with  tlie  appellu- 
tion  of  the  drnit  Cuiiluiii,  to  attack  tlie  armies  of  l-raiicc, . 
iinil  make  himself  master  of  all  the  dominions  of  Naples, 
(ionsalvo  previideil  in  every  enterprise,  defeated  the  French 
in  two  pilchi-d  hatlles,  and  nisured  to  his  prince  the  entire 
pos.session  of  that  kinudoin.  Lewis,  unable  to  procure 
redress  hv  force  of  arms,  was  ol)lii;ed  to  enter  into  a  fruit- 
less nei;iHi;ilion  with  I'crdiiiand  for  the  recovery  of  his 
share  of  the  parlilion;  ;iiiil  all  ll.ily,  during  some  time,  was 
held  111  suspense  hetnecii  these  two  powerful  nionarchs. 

'riiere  liiis  scarcely  liccn  any  period  when  the  balance 
of  power  WIS  betlcr  si'i  iired  in  Lurope,  and  seemed  more 
able  to  maintain  iLself  without  any  anxious  concern  or 
atlention  of  the  princes.  Several  great  monarchies  were 
established ;  ana  no  one  so  far  surpassed  the  rest  as  to 

f;ive  any  foundation,  or  even  pretence,  for  jealousy.  Eng- 
diid  was  united  in  domestic  |ieace,  and  by  its  situation 
happily  secured  from  the  invasion  of  foreigners.  The 
coalition  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain  had  formed 
one  powerful  monarchy,  which  Ferdinand  administered 
with  arts,  fraudulent  indeed  and  deceitful,  but  full  of 
vigour  and  ability.  Lewis  XIL  a  g;illant  and  generous 
prince,  had,  by  espousing  Anne  of  Hrittany,  widow  to  his 
predecessor,  presen-ed  the  union  with  that  principality,  on 
which  the  safety  of  his  kingdom  so  much  depended. 
Maximilian,  the  emperor,  besides  tlje  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  tlie  .\ustriaii  family,  maintained  authority  in  the 
empire,  and,  notwitlislanding  the  levity  of  his  character, 
was  able  to  unite  the  (jernian  princes  in  any  great  plan  of 
interest,  at  least  of  defence.  Charles,  Prince  of  Castile, 
gruidson  to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  had  already  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rich  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  ; 
and,  lieing  as  yet  in  early  youth,  the  government  was  en- 
trusted to  iVIargaret  of  Savoy,  his  aunt,  a  princess  endowed 
with  signal  prudence  and  virtue.  The  internal  force  of 
tlie.se  several  powerful  states,  by  balancing  each  other, 
might  long  have  maintained  great  tranquillity,  had  not  the 
active  and  enterprising  genius  of  Julius  II., 
"  ""'  '  an  ambitious  pontiff,  first  excited  the  flame 
of  war  and  dscoid  among  tliein.     By  his  intrigues,  a 

l.<-»aije  ni      league  had   been  formed  at  Cambray,'  be- 

c«iiii)r»y.  tween  himself,  Maximilian,  Lewis,  and  Fer- 
dinand; and  the  object  of  this  great  confederacy  was  to 
overwhelm,  by  their  united  arms,  the  commonwealth  of 
Venice.  Henry,  without  any  motive  from  interest  or  passion, 
allowed  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the  confederacy.  This 
oppressive  and  iniquitous  league  was  but  too  successful 
against  the  republic. 

I'he  great  force  and  secure  situation  of  the  considerable 
monarchies  prevented  any  one  from  aspiring  to  any  con- 
quest of  moment ;  and  though  this  consideration  could  not 
raaiiit.iin  general  peace,  or  remedv  the  natural  inquietude 
of  men,  it  rendered  the  princes  of  this  age  more  disposed 
to  desert  engagements,  and  change  theiralliances,  in  which 
they  were  retained  by  humour  and  caprice,  rather  than  by 

A  D  1510  !"i.v  "StViral  or  durable  interest.  Julius  had  no 
Siioner  humbled  the  Venetian  republic,  than 
he  was  inspired  with  a  nobler  ambition,  that  of  expelling 
ail  foreigners  from  Italy,  or,  to  speak  in  the  style  aifected 
by  the  Italians  of  that  age,  the  freeing  of  that  country  en- 
tirely from,  the  dominion  of  barbarians.''  He  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  tempest  fall  first  upon  Lewis  ;  and  in 
order  to  jrave  the  way  for  this  great  enterprise,  he  at  once 
sought  for  a  ground  of  quiri'el  with  that  monarch,  and 
courted  the  alliance  of  other  princes.  He  declared  war 
against  the  Duke  of  FeiTara,  the  confederate  of  Lewis. 
He  solicited  the  favour  of  England,  by  sending  Henry  a 
sacred  rose,  perfumed  with  musk,  and  anointed  with 
cluism.'  He  engaged  in  his  interests  Bambridge,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  Henry's  ambassador  at  Rome,  whom 
he  soon  after  created  a  cardinal.  He  drew  over  Ferdinand 
to  his  party,  though  that  monarch  at  first  made  no  declara- 
tion of  his  intentions.  And  what  he  chiefly  valued,  he 
formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  who,  enraged  by 
some  neglects  put  upon  them  by  Lewis,  accompanieii 
with  contumelious  expressions,  had  quitted  the  alliance  of 
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Fnuice,  and  waited  lor  an  opportunity  of  revenging  thein- 
selvi'S  on  that  nation. 

\\  hile  the   French  monarch  repelled  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  he  thought  it  also  re-       '    '  '^"' 

3uisite  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Hope  himself,  and  to 
espoil  him,  as  much  as  possible,  of  that  sacred  character 
which  chiefly  rendered  liiiii  loniiidable.  Heengaged  some 
caidiiiaN,  di'sgiist(<l  with  the  vicilence  of  Julius,  lo  desert 
111  in;  and  liv  linn  aiilli(inly,hewas  di  termiiied,  in  conjunr- 
tiuii  with  .Vlaxiniilian,  who  still  adhered  to  his  alliance,  to 
cilia  geiiiTil  rouiiril,  winch  might  reform  the  church,  and 
check  the  cxorliilaiiiics  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  council 
was  siiiuiiioMcil  at  I'isa,  whicli  from  the  beginning  bore  a 
very  inauspicious  aspect,  and  promised  little  success  lo  its 
adherents.  I'.xcept  a  few  I'rench  bishops,  who  unwilling- 
ly obeyed  the  king's  commands  in  attending  the  council, 
all  the  other  prelates  kept  aloof  from  an  lussembly  which 
they  regarded  as  the  ofi-|)ring  of  faction,  intrigue,  and 
worldly  politics.  Even  I'lsa,  the  place  of  their  residence, 
showed  them  signs  of  contempt ;  which  engaged  them  to 
transfer  their  session  to  Milan,  a  city  under  the  dominion 
of  the  French  monarch.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
they  did  not  experience  much  more  respectful  treatment 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  ;  and  found  it  necessary  to 
make  another  remove  to  Lyons.""  Lewis  him.self  fortified 
these  violent  prejudices  in  favour  of  papal  authority,  by 
the  symptoms  which  he  discovered,  of  regard,  deference, 
and  submission  to  Julius,  whom  he  always  spared,  even 
when  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands  the  most  invit- 
ing oiiportunities  of  humbling  him.  And  as  it  was  known 
that  Ins  consort,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was 
extremely  disquieted  in  mind  on  account  of  his  dissensions 
with  the  holy  father,  all  men  prognosticated  to  Julius  final 
success  in  this  unequal  contest. 

The  enterprising  pontiff'  knew  his  advantages,  and  avail- 
ed himself  of  them  with  the  utmost  temerity  and  insolence. 
So  much  had  he  neglected  bis  sacerdotal  character,  that 
he  acted  in  person  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  visited  the 
trenches,  saw  some  of  his  attendants  killed  by  his  side, 
and,  like  a  young  soldier,  cheerfully  bore  all  tfie  rigours 
of  winter  and  a  severe  season,  in  pursuit  of  military  glory : " 
yet  was  he  still  able  to  throw,  even  on  his  most  moderate 
opponents,  the  charge  of  imjiiety  and  ]irofaneness.  He 
summoned  a  council  at  the  Lateran  :  he  put  Pisa  under  an 
interdict,  and  all  the  places  which  gave  shelter  to  the 
schismatical  council :  he  excommunicated  the  cardinals 
and  prelates  who  attended  it:  he  even  pointed  his  spiritual 
thunder  against  the  princes  who  adhered  to  it:  he  freed 
their  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  g;ive  t^ieir 
dominions  to  every  one  who  could  take  possession  of  them. 
F'erdinand  of  Arragon,  who  had  acquired  the  surname 
of  catliolic,  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Pope  and  of  religion 
only  as  a  cover  to  his  ambition  and  selfish  politics:  Henry, 
naturally  sincere  and  sanguine  in  his  temper,  and  the  more 
so  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  moved 
with  a  hearty  desire  of  protecting  the  Pope  from  the  op- 
pression to  which  he  believed  him  exposed  from  the  ambi- 
tious enterprises  of  Lewis.  Hopes  had  been  ^  ^  ^.^^ 
given  him  by  Julius,  that  the  title  of  Must 
Christian  Km/i,  which  had  hitherto  been  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  F'rance,  and  which  was  regarded  as  its  most 
precious  ornament,  should,  in  reward  of  his  services,  be 
transferred  to  that  of  England."  Impatient  also  of  acquir- 
ing that  distinction  in  Europe,  to  w  hich  his  pov\-er  and  opu- 
lence entitled  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter  amidst 
the  noise  of  arms  ;  and  the  natural  enmity  of  the  English 
against  France,  as  well  as  their  ancient  claims  upon  that 
kingdom,  led  Henry  to  .join  that  alliance,  which  the  Pope, 
Spain,  and  \'enice,  had  formed  against  the  French 
monarch.  A  herald  was  sent  to  P.iris,  to  exhort  Lewis  not 
to  wage  impious  war  against  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and 
when  he  returned  without  success,  another  was  sent  to 
demand  the  ancient  patrimonial  (irovinces,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Guienne,  and  Normandy.  This  message  war  wiih  France, 
was  understood  to  be  a  declaration  of  war;  ■"''  ^'^■ 
and  a  parliament  being  summoned,  readily  granted  sup- 
plies for  a  purpose  so  much  favoured  by  the  English  nation.r 
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Buonaviso,  an  a>;i'iit  of  llio  Pope's  at  Loiuloii,  liail  been 
corrupted  by  the  court  of  rraiu-o,  ami  had  previously  reveal- 
ed to  Lewis  all  the  measures  which  Uenrv  was  concertins 
asninst  him.  Hut  tliis  infidelity  did  the  kins  inconsider- 
able prejudice,  in  comparison  of  the  treachery  wliich  he 
experienced  from  the  seltish  pur|>oses  of  the  ally  on  whom 
he  chielly  relied  for  assistance.  I'erdinaiid,  his  father-in- 
law,  had  so  Ions:  pei-severed  in  a  course  of  crooked  politics, 
Jliat  he  bepin  even  to  \alue  himself  on  his  dexterity  in 
fraud  and  artifice  ;  ami  he  made  a  boast  of  lliose  shameful 
successes.  Benis  told  one  day,  that  Lewis,  a  pnnce  of  a 
very  different  character,  had  compl.inicd  of  his  having  once 
cheated  him  ;  "  he  lies,  the  drunkard  !"  said  lie,  "  1  have 
cheated  him  above  twenty  limes."  This  prince  consider- 
ed his  close  connexions  with  Henry  only  as  the  means 
■wliich  enabled  linn  the  better  to  take  advantaiie  of  his 
want  of  experience.  He  advised  him  not  to  invade  France 
by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he  himself  should  not  have  it 
E«iw.iiiioii  to   in  his  power  to  assist  him  :  he  exhorted  him 

Foiiiiiniliiii.  rather  to  send  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence 
he  could  easily  make  a  conquest  of  Guieiiiie,  a  province 
in  wliich,  it  w;is  imagined,  the  l'.n!;lish  had  still  some  ad- 
herents. He  promised  to  assist  iliis  conquest  bv  thejunc- 
tion  of  a  Spanish  army.  And  so  forward  did  he  seem  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  son-in-law,  that  he  even  sent 
vessels  to  England  in  order  to  transport  over  the  forces 
which  Henry  had  levied  for  that  jiurpose.  The  Marquis 
of  Dorset  commanded  this  armament,  which  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  men,  mostly  infantry  ;  Lord  Howard,  son  of 
the  Karl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Broke,  Lord  Ferrars,  and  many 
others  of  the  young  gentry  and  nobility,  accompanied 
him  in  this  service.  All  were  on  fire  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  military  achievements,  and  to  make  a  conquest 
of  impoi-tance  for  their  master.  The  secret  purpose  of 
Ferdinand,  in  this  unexampled  generosity,  was  suspected 
by  nobody. 

Tlie  small  kingdom  of  Navarre  lies  on  the  frontiers  be- 
tween F'rance  and  Spain  ;  and  as  John  d'Albret  the  sove- 
reign was  connected  oy  friendship  and  alliance  with  Lewis, 
the  opportunity  seemed  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  while 
the  F.nglish  forces  were  conjoined  with  his  own,  and  while 
all  adherents  to  the  council  of  Pisa  lay  under  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  these 
dominions.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  Dorset  landed  in 
Guipiscoa,  than  the  Spanish  monarch  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  join  him  with  his  forces,  to  make  with  united  arms 
an  invasion  of  France,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Bayonne, 
which  onened  the  way  into  Guienne  :i  but  he  remarked  to 
the  •English  general,  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to  leave 
behind  them  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  being  in 
close  alliance  with  F'rance,  could  e;isily  give  admittance  to 
the  enemy,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  Spain 
and  the  combined  armies.  To  provide  against  so  danger- 
ous an  event,  he  required  that  John  should  stipulate  a 
neutrality  in  the  present  war;  and  when  that  prince  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  enter  into  any  engagement  for 
that  purpose,  he  also  required,  that  security  should  be  given 
for  the  strict  observance  of  it.  John  having  likewise 
agreed  to  this  condition,  Ferdinand  demanded,  that  he 
should  deliver  into  his  hands  six  of  the  most  considerable 
places  of  his  dominions,  together  with  his  eldest  son  as  a 
hostage.  Tliese  were  not  terms  to  be  proposed  to  a  sove- 
reign ;  and  as  the  .Spanish  monarch  expected  a  refusal,  he 
gave  immediate  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  his  general, 
to  make  an  invasion  on  Navarre,  and  to  reduce  that  king- 
dom. Alva  soon  made  himself  nia.ster  of  all  the  smaller 
towns;  and  being  ready  to  form  the  siege  of  I'anipeluna, 
the  capital,  he  summoned  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  to  join 
him  with  the  English  army,  and  concert  together  all  their 
operations. 

Dorset  began  to  suspect  that  the  interests  of  his  master 
were  very  little  regarded  in  all  these  transactions ;  and 
having  no  orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  or 
make  war  any  where  but  in  F'rance,  he  refused  to  lake  any 
part  in  the  enterprise.  He  remained,  therefore,  in  his 
Deceit  of  Ftrdi-  quarters  at  F'onUinibia ;  but  so  subtle  was 
mik)  trie  contrivance  of   Ferdinand,  that,  even 
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while  the  Engli.sh  .army  lay  in  that  situation,  it  was  almost 
equally  serviceable  to  his  purpose,  us  if  it  had  acted  in 
coiijuiiction  with  his  own.  It  kept  the  F'reneh  army  in 
awe,  and  prevented  il  from  advancing  to  succour  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre;  so  that  Alva,  having  full  leisure  to 
conduct  the  siege,  made  himself  master  of  I'anipeluna, 
and  obliged  John  to  seek  for  shelter  in  F'raiue.  The 
Spanish  general  applied  again  to  Dorset,  and  proposed  to 
conduct  with  united  counsels  the  operations  of  the  /wli/ 
lfiif;ut;  so  it  was  called,  against  Lewis  :  but  as  he  still 
declined  forming  the  siege  of  Hayonne,  and  rather  insisted 
on  the  invasion  of  the  pruKi|iaiity  <if  llcarne,  a  part  of 
the  King  of  Navarre's  doniiiiK.ns,  wlurh  lies  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  Dorset,  .justly  suspicious  of  his 
sinister  intentions,  represented  tiiat,  without  new  orders 
from  his  master,  he  could  not  concur  in  such  an  under- 
taking. In  order  to  procure  these  orders,  I'enlinand 
despatched  Martin  de  Ampios  to  London  ;  and  persuaded 
Henrv,  that  by  the  refractory  and  scrupulous  humour  of 
tlie  finglish  general,  the  most  favourable  opportunities 
were  lost,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should,  on  all 
occasions,  act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  commander, 
who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  the  reasons  of  every  operation.  But  before  orders  to 
this  purpose  reached  Spain,  Dorset  had  become  extremely 
impatient;  and  observing  that  his  further  stay  served  not 
to  promote  the  main  undertaking,  and  that  his  army  was 
daily  perishing  by  want  and  sickness,  he  demanded  .ship- 
ping from  F'erdinand  to  transport  them  back  into  England. 
Ferdinand,  who  was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  him  with 
this  supply,  whenever  demanded,  was  at  length,  after  many 
delays,  obliged  to  yield  to  his  importunitv  ;  and  Dorset, 
embarking  his  troops,  prepared  himself  for  the  voy;ige. 
Meanwhile,  the  messenger  arrived  with  orders  from  lienrv, 
that  the  troops  should  remain  in  Spain  ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  so  discontented  with  the  treatment  ■  Return  of  ti.c 
which  they  had  met  with,  that  they  mutinied,  iJigiisii. 
and  obliged  their  commanders  to  set  sail  for  England. 
Henry  was  much  displeased  with  the  ill  success  of  this 
enterprise ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Dorset,  by  ex- 
plaining the  fraudulent  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  was  at  last 
able  to  appease  him. 

Tliere  happened  this  summer  an  action  at  sea,  which 
brought  not  any  more  decisive  advantage  to  the  F',nglisli. 
Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  master  of  horse,  was  sent  to  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail ;  and  he  carried 
with  him  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  Sir  John  Carew,  and  many 
other  young  courtiers,  who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  valour.  After  they  had  committed  some 
depredations,  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-nine  sail  issued  from 
Brest,  under  the  command  of  Primauget,  and  began  an 
engagement  with  the  English.  F'ire  seized  the  ship  of 
Primauget,  who,  finding  his  destruction  inevitable,  bore 
down  upon  the  vessel  of  the  English  admiral,  and,  grap- 
pling with  her,  resolved  to  make  her  share  his  fate.  Both 
fleets  stood  some  time  in  suspense,  as  spectators  of  this 
dreadful  engagement,  and  all  men  saw  with  horror  the 
flames  which  consumed  both  vessels,  and  heard  the  cries 
of  fury  and  despair,  which  came  from  the  miserable  com- 
batants. At  last,  the  French  ship  blew  up;  and  at  the 
same  time  destroyed  the  English."'  The  rest  of  the  F'reneh 
Heel  made  their  escape  into  different  harbours. 

The  war  which  England  waged  against  France,  though 
it  brought  no  advantage  to  the  former  kingdom,  was  of 
great  prejudice  to  the  latter;  and  by  obliging  Lewis  to 
withdraw  his  forces,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions, 
lost  him  that  superiority,  wlych  his  arms,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  had  attained  in  Italy.  CJaston  tie  Foix, 
his  nephew,  a  young  hero,  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  F'reneh  forces  ;  and  in  a  few  months  per- 
formed such  feats  of  military  art  and  prowess,  as  were 
sufficient  to  render  illustrious  the  life  of  the  oldest  cap- 
taiil.*  His  career  finished  with  the  great  battle  of  Pavenna, , 
which,  after  the  most  obstinate  conflict,  he  gained  over  the 
Spanish  and  papal  armies.  He  perished  the  very  nioment 
his  victory  was  complete;  and  with  him  perished  th^ 
fortune  of  the  I'rencn  arms  in  Italy.    The  Swiss,  whrf 
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hull  rt'iiHercil  tlitmsclvi-s  cxtreiiu'ly  fornmluhlc  liy  tlicir 
biuids  of  discipliiiid  iiitaiurv,  inv;Kled  the  Milanese  with 
amimcroiis  ;ninv,;ii.(l  niiscl  up  that  inconstant  |iini>l(,'  to 
a  nvoll  aiiain^t  tin-  iliviinnion  of  I'rancf.  Genoa  hillowrd 
till-  exain|ih'  cil  iIk  duchv  ;  and  thus  Lewis,  in  a  few  weeks, 
eiitirelv  hist  Ins  Italian'conquests,  except  some  Karrisons  ; 
and  i\ia\iinilian  Stbrza,  the  son  of  Ludovic,  was  rein- 
atated  in  possession  of  Milan. 

Juhus  discovered  extreme  joy  on  the  dis- 
A.  l>.  1513.  pon,tjture  of  the  French ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  he  had  Ixien  beholden  for  it  to  llie  Swiss,  a  people 
whose  councils,  he  hoped,  he  should  alwavs  be  able  to 
influence  and  govern.  Tlie  I'ontifi'  survived  this  success 
a  verv  little  time ;  and  in  liis  iilace  was  chosen  .lohn  de 
Slit  l>b.  Medicis,  who  took  tlie  appellation  of  Leo  X., 
i-eo  ^.  and  proved  one  of  the  most  illnstriiius 
printcs  that  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne.  Humane,  bene- 
ficent, ceneious,  aH'able;  the  palron  of  every  art,  and 
friend  of  every  virtue ;'  he  had  a  soul  no  less  capable  of 
fornuns;  creat  desiuns  than  his  predecessor,  but  was  more 
gentle,  pliant,  and  artlul  in  employui]a  means  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  The  sole  defect,  indeed,  of  his  character, 
w"as  too  Kreat  finesse  and  artifice;  a  fault  which,  both  as 
a  priest  and  an  Italian,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  avoid. 
Jtv  the  neu'ociations  of  Leo,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was 
detached  from  the  French  interest;  and  Henry,  notwith- 
standing his  disappointments  in  the  former  campaign, 
was  still  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  warlike  measures 
against  Lewis. 

Henry  had  summoned  a  new  session  of 
A  p.rliam.nt.  parU^nent ;"  and  obtained  a  svipply  for  his 
enterprise.  It  was  a  poll-t:vx,  and  imposed  different  sums, 
according  to  the  station  and  riches  of  the  person.  A  duke 
paid  ten  marks,  an  earl  five  pounds,  a  baron  four  pounds, 
a  knight  four  marks;  every  man  valued  at  eight  liundred 
pounds  in  goods,  four  marks.  An  imposition  was  also 
granted  of  two-fifteentlis  and  four-tenths."  By  these 
supplies,  joined  to  the  treasure  which  had  been  left  by  his 
father,  and  which  was  not  vet  entirely  dissipated,  he  was 
enabled  to  levy  a  great  armV,  and  render  himself  formida- 
ble to  his  enemy.  The  English  are  said  to  have  been 
much  encouraged  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  in  the  Thames  under  the  |>apal  banner.  It  earned 
presents  of  wine  and  hams  to  the  king,  and  the  more 
eminent  courtiers;  and  such  fond  devotion  w;us  at  that 
time  entertained  towards  the  court  of  Rome,  that  these 
trivial  iiresents  were  every  where  received  with  the  greatest 
triumpn  and  exultation. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  disturbances  from  Scotland, 
while  Henry's  arms  should  be  employed  on  the  continent, 
Dr.  West,  Dean  of  Windsor,  was  despatched  on  an  em- 
bassy to  James,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  and  instructions 
were  given  hiin  to  accommodate  all  differences  between 
the  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the 
court  of  Scotland."  Some  complaints  had  alreadv  been 
made  on  both  sides.  One  Barton,  a  Scotchman,  havinc 
suffered  injuries  from  the  Portuguese,  for  which  he  could 
obtain  no  'redress,  had  procured  letters  of  marque  against 
that  nation  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  put  to  sea,  than  he  was 
guilty  of  the  grossest  abuses,  committed  depredations 
upon  the  English,  and  much  infested  the  narrow  seas.» 
Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  admirals,  and 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  Surrev,  sailing  out  against  him,  fought 
him  in  a  desperate  action,  where  the  pirate  was  killed ; 
and  they  brought  his  ships  into  the  Thames.  As  Henry 
refused  "all  satisfaction  for  this  act  of  justice,  some  of  the 
borderers,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  depredatidns, 
entered  England  under  the  command  of  Lord  Hume, 
warden  of  the  marches,  and  committed  great  ravages  on 
that  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  these  mutual  grounds 
of  dissatisfaction,  matters  might  easily  have  been  accom- 
modated, had  it  not  been  for  Henry's  intended  invasion 
of  France,  which  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  na- 
war  wiih  tion.'^  The  ancient  league,  which  subsisted 
ScoUanci.  between  France  and  Scotland,  was  conceived 
to  be  the  strongest  band  of  connexion ;  and  the  Scots 
universally  believed,  that  were  it  not  for  the  countenance 


which  they  received  from  this  foreign  alliance,  they  had 
never  been  able  so  long  to  maintain  tlieir  independence 
against  a  people  so  much  superior.  James  was  further 
incited  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  by  the  invitations  of 
Anne,  (Jueen  of  France,  whose  kniglit  he  had  ever  in 
all  tournaments  professed  himself,  and  who  summoned 
him,  according  to  the  ideas  of  romantic  gallantry  preva- 
lent in  that  age,  to  take  the  field  in  her  defence,  iuid  prove 
iiimself  her  true  and  valorous  champion.  The  remon- 
strances of  his  consort  and  of  his  wisest  counsellors  were 
in  vain  opposed  to  the  ni;irtial  ardour  of  this  prince.  He 
first  sent  a  siiuadinn  of  ships  to  the  assistance  of  France ; 
the  only  licet  which  Si  otland  seems  ever  to  have  ))0ssess- 
ed.  A'nd  though  ln'  still  made  professions  of  maintaining 
a  neutrality,  the  English  ambassador  easily  foresaw,  that 
a  war  would  in  the  end  prove  inevitable ;  and  he^  g;ive 
warning  of  the  danger  to  his  master,  who  sent  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  to  put  the  borders  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to 
resist" the  expected  invasion  of  the  enemy. 

Henry,  all  on  fire  for  miliUirv  fame,  was  little  dis- 
couraged by  this  appearance  of  a  diversion  from  the  north ; 
and  so  much  the  less,  as  he  Hattered  himself  witli  the 
assistance  of  all  the  considerable  potentates  of  l-^urope  in 
his  invasion  of  France.  The  Pope  still  contmued  to 
thunder  out  his  excommunications  against  Lewis,  and  all 
the  adherents  of  the  schismatical  council :  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons made  professions  of  violent  animosity  agiiinst  France : 
the  ambassadors  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had  signed 
with  those  of  Henry  a  treaty  of  alliance  amiinst  that  power, 
and  had  stipulated  the  time  and  place  of  their  intended 
invasion  :  and  though  Ferdinand  disavowed  his  ambas- 
sador, and  even  sismed  a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth  with  the 
common  enemy,  Henry  was  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  his 
selfish  and  sinister  mtentions,  and  still  hoped  for  his  con- 
currence after  the  expiration  of  that  term.  He  had  now 
I'ot  a  minister  who  complied  with  all  his  inclinations,  and 
Hattered  him  m  every  scheme  to  which  his  sanguine  and 
impetuous  temper  was  inclined. 

■Thomas  Wolsey,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  Woisey, 
almoner  to  the  kiiig,  surpassed  in  favour  all  """'s"''. 
his  ministers,  and  was  fast  advancing  towards  that  un- 
rivalled grandeur  which  he  aftei-wards  atuiined.  This  man 
was  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich  ;  but  having  got  a  learned 
education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  excellent  capacity, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Marquis  of  Dprset's  family,  as 
tutor  to  that  nobleman's  children,  and  soon  gained  the 
friendship  and  countenance  of  his  patron."  lie  was  re- 
commended to  be  chaplain  to  Henry  VII.,  and  being 
employed  bv  that  monarch  in  a  secret  negocialion,  which 
regard'ed  his'  intended  marriage  with  M;irgaret  of  Savoy, 
Maximilian's  daughter,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  king  s 
satisfaction,  and  obtained  the  praise  both  of  diligence  and 
dexterity  in  his  conduct.!"  Tliat  prince,  having  given  him 
a  commission  to  Maximilian,  who  at  that  time  resided  in 
Brussels,  was  surprised  in  less  than  three  days  after,  to 
see  Wolsev  present  himself  before  him  ;  and  supposing 
that  he  had  protracted  his  departure,  he  began  to  reprove 
him  for  the  dilatory  execution  of  his  orders.  Wolsey  in- 
formed him,  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Brussels,  and 
had  successfully  fulfilled  all  His  Majesty's  commands. 
"  But  on  second  thoughts,"  said  the  king,  "  I  found  that 
somewhat  was  omitted  in  your  orders ;  and  have  sent  a 
messenger  after  you  with  "fuller  instructions.  "  I  met 
the  messenger,"  "replied  Wolsey,  "  on  my  return,  but 
as  I  had  reflected  on  that  omission,  I  ventured  ot  myselt 
to  execute  what  I  knew  must  be  Your  JNIajesty  s  inten- 
tions." The  death  of  Henry  soon  after  this  incident  re- 
larded  the  advancement  of  Wolsey,  and  prevented  his 
reaping  any  advantaiie  from  the  good  opinion  which  Uiat 
monarch  had  entertained  of  him  :  but  thenceforwards  he 
was  looked  on  at  court  as  a  rising  man  ;  and  Fox,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  cast  his  eye  upon  him  as  one  who  might 
be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  present  situation.c  ii„s  pre- 
late, observing  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey  had  totally  eclipsed 
him  in  fiivour,  resolved  to  introduce  Wolst'V  to  the  young 
prince's  familiarity,  and  hoped  that  he  might  rival  Surrey 
in  his  insinuating  arts,  and  yet  be  content  to  act  in  the 
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c;i))inet  a  jiart  subordinate  to  Fox  liiniself,  who  li;ul  )mi- 
moted  him.  In  a  little  time  W'olsev  piined  so  nmch  on 
the  kinj:,  that  he  supplanted  both  Surrev  in  liis  favour, 
and  Fox  in  his  trust  and  confidence,  lieing  admitted  to 
1  Icnrv's  ]\-irties  of  pleiisure,  he  took  the  lead  in  everv  jovial 
convei-s;ition,  and  promote<l  all  tliat  frt>lic  and  entertain- 
ment which  he  found  suitable  to  the  age  and  inclination 
of  the  Youns;  monarch.  Neither  his  own  years,  which 
were  near  forty,  nor  his  character  of  a  clerpyiiKm,  wcic 
any  restraint  upon  him,  or  ensr-iged  him  to  cluck,  by  any 
useless  severitv,  the  gaietv,  in  which  Henry,  who  had 
small  propension  to  debaudicry,  passed  his  careless  hours. 
During  the  inter\-als  of  amusement  he  introdu(  (•<!  busi- 
ness, and  insinuated  those  maxims  of  conduct  which  he 
■was  desirous  his  master  should  adopt.  He  observed  to 
him,  that  while  he  intrusted  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
his  father's  counsellors,  he  had  the  advaiilas;e  indeed  of 
employing  men  of  wisdom  and  experience,  but  men  who 
owed  iiot  their  iironiotion  to  his  favour,  and  who  sciircely 
thouglit  themselves  accountable  to  him  for  tlie  exercise  of 
their  authority  :  that  by  the  factions,  and  cabals,  and 
jealousies,  which  had  long  prevailed  among  them,  they 
more  obstructed  the  advancement  of  his  afiairs,  than  tliey 
promoted  it  bv  the  knowledge  which  age  and  practice  hall 
conferred  upon  them  :  that  while  he  thought  proper  to 
pas*  his  time  in  those  pleasures,  to  whicli  his  age  and 
roval  fortune  invited  him,  and  in  those  studies  which 
would  in  time  enable  him  to  sway  the  sceptre  with  abso- 
lute authoritv,  his  best  system  of  government  would  be  to 
intrust  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  some  one  person, 
who  was  the  creature  of  his  will,  and  who  could  enter- 
tain no  view  but  that  of  promoting  his  service  :  and  that 
if  this  minister  had  also  tlie  same  ri'lish  for  jileasure  with 
himself,  and  the  same  taste  for  science,  he  could  more  easily 
at  intervals  account  to  him  for  his  whole  conduct,  anil 
introduce  his  master  gradually  into  the  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic business ;  and  thus,  without  tedious  constr.unt  or  ap- 
plication, initiate  him  in  the  science  of  government.'' 

Henry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  \Volsey ;  and  find- 
ing no  one  so  capable  of  executing  this  plan  of  adminis- 
tration as  the  person  who  proposed  it,  he  soon  advanced 
liis  favourite,  from  being  the  companion  of  his  pleasures, 
to  be  a  member  of  his  council ;  and  from  being  a  member 
of  his  council,  to  be  his  sole  and  absolute  minister.  By 
this  rapid  advancement  and  uncontrolled  authority,  the 
character  and  genius  of  Wolsey  had  full  opportunity  to 
,,.    ^  display  itself.   Insatiable  in  his  aciiuisitions, 

but  Still  more  magnificent  in  his  expense  :  of 
extensive  capacity,  but  still  more  unbounded  enterprise  : 
ambitious  of  power,  but  still  more  desirous  of  glory  :  in- 
sinuating, engaging,  persuasive;  and,  by  turns,  loftv, 
elevated,  commanding  :  haughty  to  his  equals,  but  affable 
to  his  dependents ;  oppressive  to  the  people,  but  liberal 
to  his  friends ;  more  generous  than  grateful ;  less  moved 
by  injuries  than  by  contempt ;  he  was  framed  to  take  the 
ascendant  in  every  intercourse  with  others,  but  exerted  this 
superiority  of  nature  with  such  ostentation  as  exposed  him 
to  envy,  and  made  every  one  willing  to  recall  the  original 
inferiority,  or  rather  meanness  of  his  forlurie. 

The  branch  of  administration  in  which  Henry  most  ex- 
erted himself,  while  he  gave  his  entire  coniidence  to 
Wolsey,  was  the  military,  which,  as  it  suited  the  natural 
gallantry  and  bravery  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  the  ardour 
of  his  youth,  was  the  principal  object  of  his  attention. 
Finding  that  Lewis  had  made  great  preparations  both  by 
sea  and  land  to  resist  him,  he  was  no  less  careful  to  levy 
a  formidable  army,  and  equip  a  considerable  fleet  for  the 
invasion  of  France.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  in- 
trusted to  Sir  F^ward  Howard  ;  who,  after  scnuring  the 
Channel  for  some  time,  presented  himself  before  Brest, 
where  the  F'rench  navy  then  lay ;  and  he  challenged  tlu  m 
to  a  combat.  The  French  admiral,  who  expected  from 
the  Mediterranean  a  reinforcement  of  some  grdleys  under 
the  command  of  Prejeant  de  Bidoux,  kept  within  the  har- 
bour, and  saw  with  ])atience  the  English  bum  and  destroy 
the  country  in  the  neighbourhood.    At  last  Prejeant  ar- 
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rived  with  six  galleys,  and  put  into  C'onquet,  a  place  within 
a  few  leagues  of  Brest;  yvtiere  he  secured  himself  behind 
some  batteries,  which  he  had  planted  on  rocks  that  lay  on 
each  side  of  him.  Howard  was,  notwith-  „ 
standing,  determined  to  make  an  attack  •"'!'". 
upon  him  ;  and  as  he  had  but  two  galleys,  he  took  himself 
the  command  of  one,  and  gave  the  other  to  Lord  Fcrrars. 
He  was  followed  bv  some  row  barces,  and  some  crayere 
luuUr  tlu'.oiniiuind'of  Sir  Thomas  Cheynev,  Sir  William 
Siduey,  and  other  officers  of  distiiution.  He  immediately 
tasleiied  on  Prejeant's  ship,  and  leaped  on  board  of  her, 
attended  by  one  Carroz,  a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  seventeen 
I'.nglishmen.  The  cable,  meanwhile,  yvhich  fastened  his 
ship  to  that  of  the  enemy,  being  cut,  tlie  admiral  was  thus  I 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  as  he  still  continued 
the  combat  yvith  great  g-.dlantiy,  he  was  pushed  overboard 
by  tlu'ir  pikes.''  Lord  Ferrars,  seeing  the  admiral's  galley 
fall  oH',  tolloyvcd  with  the  other  small  vessels  ;  and  the 
yyhole  fleet  was  so  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander that  tliey  retired  from  before  Brest.'  The  French 
navy  came  out  of  harbour;  and  even  ventured  to  invade 
the  coast  of  Sussex.  They  were  repulsed,  and  Prejeant, 
tlieir  commander,  lost  an  eye  by  the  shot  of  an  arrow. 
Lird  Howard,  brother  to  the  deceased  admiral,  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  F'nglish  fleet ;  and  little  memora- 
ble passed  at  sea  during  this  summer. 

Great  preparations  had  been  making  at  land,  during  the 
whole  winter,  for  an  invasion  on  France  by  tlie  way  of  Ca- 
lais ;  but  the  summer  was  well  advanced  before  every  thing 
was  in  sufficient  readiness  for  the  intended  enterprise. 
The  long  peace  which  the  kingdom  had  enjoyed,  had 
somewhat  unfitted  the  Engli.sh  for  military  expeditions  ; 
and  the  great  change  which  had  lately  been  introduced  in 
th(?'art  of  yvar,  had  rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to  inure 
them  to  the  use  of  the  yveapons  now  employed  in  action. 
The  Swiss,  and  a(\er  them  the  Spaniards,  had  shown  the 
advantage  of  a  stable  infantry,  who  fought  yviih  pike  and 
syvord,  and  were  able  to  repulse  even  the  heavy-armed 
ta\alry,  in  which  tlie  great  force  of  the  armies  formerly 
consisted.  Tlie  practice  of  fire-arms  was  become  common'; 
though  the  caliver,  yvhich  yvas  the  yveapon  now  in  use, 
yvas  so  inconvenient,  and  attended  with  so  many  disad- 
vantages, that  it  had  not  entirely  discredited  the  bow,  a 
weapon  in  which  the  English  excelled  all  European  na- 
tions. A  considerable  nai't  of  the  forces,  yvhich  Henry 
levied  for  the  invasion  of  France,  consisted  ofarchei-s  ;  and 
as  soon  as  aflfairs  yvere  in  readiness,  the  vanguard  of  the 
army,  amounting  to  8000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
I'.arl  of  Slireyvsbury ,  sailid  over  to  Calais.  Shreyvsbury 
yvas  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Lords  I'itz- 
water,  Hastings,  Cobham,  and  Sir  Kice  ap  Tliomas,  cap- 
tain of  the  light  horse.  Another  body  of  tiOOO  men  soon 
after  followed  under  the  command  of'  Lord  Herbert,  the 
chamberlain,  attended  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Kent,  the  Lords  Audley  and  Delayvar,  together  with 
Carew,  Curson,  and  other  gentlemen. 

I'he  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  the  main  body 
and  rear  of  the  armv  ;  and  he  appointed  the  queen  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  That  he  might  secure 
her  administration  from  all  disturbance,  he  ordered  Ed- 
mond  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to  be  beheaded  in  the 
Toyver,  the  nobleman  who  had  been  attainted  and  im- 
prisoned during  the  late  reign.  Henry  yvas  led  to  commit 
lliis  act  of  violence  by  the  dying  commands,  as  is  imaeined, 
of  his  father,  who  told  him,  that  he  never  yvould  be  free 
from  danger,  while  a  man  of  so  turbulent  a  disiiosition 
as  Suffolk  was  alive.  And  as  Richard  de  la  I'ole,  brother 
of  Suflfolk,  had  accepted  of  a  command  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  foolishly  attempted  to  revive  the  York  faction, 
and  to  instigate  them  against  the  present  government,  he 
probably,  by  that  means,  dreyv  more  suddenly  the  king's 
vuigeanceon  this  unhappy  nobleman. 

At  last,  Henrv,  attended  by  the  Duke  of      ju„,  j,, 
Buckingham  and  many  others  of  the  nobility, 
arrived  at  Calais,  and  entered  upon  his  I'rench  expedition, 
from  which  he  fondly  expected   so  much  success  and 
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clorv.B  Of  all  tliosi,'  ailips  on  whose  assistance  he  relied, 
llir  Ssviss  alone  fiillv  perfonned  their enKaL'tmenls.  Ueiiif; 
pill  ill  motion  liy  a  sum  of  money  sent  them  bv  lloiiry, 

IiivHiinnoi  anil  incited  by  their  vietovies  olit'iiined  in 
rriim».  Il;ily,  and  by  ifieir  animosity  a};;iinst  I'larue, 
they  were  iirepano};  to  enter  that  kiiii;doin  with  ;m  aruiy 
of  twenty-live  thousand  men  ;  and  no  eipial  force  could 
lie  opposed  to  their  incursion.  Maxnndian  had  rerrive<l 
an  advance  of  120,000  crowns  fioni  Henry,  and  liad  pro- 
mised to  reinforce  the  Swiss  witli  8000  men;  but  failed 
in  his  engagements.  That  he  might  make  atonement 
to  the  king,  he  himself  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries, 
anil  loiiied  the  English  army  with  some  German  and 
Flemisli  soldiers,  who  were  useful  in  giving  an  example  of 
discipline  to  Ilenrv's  new  levied  forces.  Observing  the 
disposition  of  the  Knglish  monarch  to  be  inore  bent  on 
glory  than  on  interest,  he  enlisted  himself  in  his  service, 
wore  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  received  pay,  a  hundred 
crowns  a  day,  as  one  of  his  subjects  and  captains.  Hut 
while  he  exhibited  this  extraordinary  s])ectacle,  of  an  Em- 
peror of  Germany  serving  under  a  King  of  England,  he 
was  treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  Ilenry,  and  really 
directed  all  the  operations  of  the  English  army. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Ileniy  and  Maximilian  in  the 
camp,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Herbert  had 
formed  the  siege  of  Teroiiane,  a  town  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Picardy  ;  and  they  began  to  attack  the  place 
with  vigour.  Teligni  and  Creipii  commanded  in  the  town, 
and  had  a  garrison  not  exceed in<;  three  thousand  men; 
yet  made  such  stout  resistance  as  protracted  the  siege  a 
month  ;  and  they  at  last  found  themselves  more  in  danger 
from  want  of  provisions  and  ammunition  than  from  the 
assaults  of  the  besiegers.  Having  conveyed  intelligence 
of  their  situation  to  Lewis,  who  had  advanced  to  Amiens 
with  his  army,  that  Prince  gave  orders  to  throw  relief  into 

A      ifi  place.     Fontrailles  appeared  at  the  head 

of  800  horsemen,  each  of  whom  carried  a 
sack  of  gunpowder  behind  him,  and  two  quarters  of  bacon. 
With  this  small  force  he  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
eruption  into  the  English  camp,  and  surmounting  all  re- 
sistance, advanced  to  the  fosse  of  the  town,  where  each 
horseman  threw  down  his  burden.  They  immediately  re- 
turned at  tlie  gallop,  and  were  so  fortunate  as  ag-ain  to  break 
through  the  English,  and  to  suffer  little  or  no  loss  in  this 
dangerous  attempt.'' 

BaiileofGuine-  But  the  English  had,  soon  after,  full  re- 
gale, venge  for  the  insult.  Henrv  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  French  horse,  who  had 
advanced  to  protect  another  incursion  of  Fontrailles  ;  and 
he  ordered  some  troops  to  pass  the  Lis,  in  order  to  oppose 
them.  The  cavalry  of  France,  thouirh  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  gentlemen  who  had  behaved  with  great  gallantry 
in  many  desperate  actions  in  Italy,  were,  on  sight  of  tlie 
enemy,  seized  v\'ith  so  unaccountable  a  panic,  that  they 
immediatelv  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
English.  The  Duke  of  Longiieville,  who  commanded 
the  F'rench,  Bussi  d'Amboise,  Clermont,  Imbercourt,  the 
Chevalier  Bayard,  and  many  other  ofHcers  of  distinction, 
were  made  prisoners.'  The  action,  or  rather  rout,  is 
sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  from  the  place 
where  it  was  fought ;  but  more  commonly  the  Battle  of 
Spurs,  because  the  French,  that  day,  made  more  use  of 
their  spurs  than  of  their  swords  or  military  weapons. 

After  so  considerable  an  advantage,  the  king,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  above  50,000  men, 
might  have  made  incursions  to  the  gates  of  Pans,  and 
S|iread  confusion  and  desolation  every  where.  It  gave 
Lewis  great  joy,  when  he  heard  that  tlie  English,  instead 
of  pushing  their  victory,  and  attacking  the  dismayed  troops 
of  l"rance,  returned  to  the  siege  of  so  inconsiderable  a 
place  as  Teroiiane.  The  governors  were  obliged,  soon 
after,  to  capitulate ;  and  Ilenry  found  his  acquisition  of 
so  little  moment,  though  gained  at  the  expense  of  some 
blood,  and  what,  in  his  present  circumstances,  was  more 
important,  of  much  valuable  time,  that  he  immediately 
demolished  the  fortifications.    The  anxieties  of  the  French 
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were  again  revived  with  regard  to  the  nutions  i,|  itic  Knc- 
lish.  The  Swi.ss,  at  the  same  time,  bad  enti  red  llurgnndy, 
with  a  formidable  army,  and  laid  sie^'c'  to  Dijon,  which 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist  them.  l\rdin;ind  hiinselt, 
though  he  had  made  a  truce  with  Lewi.s,  seemed  disiiosed 
to  lay  hold  of  every  advantage  which  fortune  sliouid 
present  to  him.  Scarcely  ever  was  the  I'rench  monarcliy 
in  greater  danger,  or  less  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself 
against  llio.se  powerful  armies,  which  on  every  side  assailed 
or  threatened  it.  Even  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
wlio  helievi'd  themselves  exposed  to  the  rapacity  and  vio- 
lence of  ttie  enemy,  lirgaii  to  dislodge,  without  knowing 
what  place  could  atiiird  iliem  greater  security. 

But  Lewis  was  extricated  from  his  present  difficulties 
by  the  manifold  blunders  of  his  enemies.  The  Swiss 
allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  a  negociation  by 
Trenioilh',  governor  of  Burgundy;  and  without  making 
iiu|uiry  wliether  that  nobleman  had  any  jiowers  to  treat, 
they  accepted  of  the  conditions  which  he  offered  them. 
Trcnioille,  who  knew  that  he  should  be  disavowed  by  his 
master,  stipulated  whatever  they  were  pleased  to  demand, 
and  thought  himself  happy,  at  the  expense  of  some  pav- 
nients  and  very  large  promises,  to  get  rid  of  .so  formidable 
an  enemy.'' 

The  measures  of  I  lenry  showed  equal  ignorance  in  the  art 
of  war  with  that  of  the  Swiss  in  negociation.  Tournay 
was  a  great  and  ricli  city,  which,  though  it  lay  within  the 
frontiers  of  F'laiiders,  belonged  to  France,  and  afforded 
tlie  troops  of  that  kingdom  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  the 
Netherlands.  Maximilian,  who  was  desirous  of  freeing 
his  grandson  from  so  troublesome  a  neighbour,  advised 
Henry  to  lay  siege  to  the  place ;  and  the  English  monarch, 
not  considering  that  such  an  acquisition  nowise  advanced 
his  coniiuests  in  France,  was  so  imprudent  as  to  follow  this 
interested  counsel.  The  city  of  Tournay,  by  its  ancient 
charters,  being  exempted  from  the  burthen  of  a  garrison, 
the  burghers,  against  the  rcmolistrance  of  their  sovereign, 
strenuously  insisted  on  maintaining  this  dangerous  privi- 
lege ;  and  "they  engaged,  by  themselves,  to  make  a  vigorous 
defence  against  the  enemy.'  Their  courage  failed  them 
when  matters  came  to  trial ;  and  after  a  tew  days'  siege, 
the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  English.  The  Bishop  of 
Tournay  was  lately  dead ;  and,  as  a  new  bishop  was  already 
elected  by  the  chajiter,  but  not  installed  in  „, ,  o 
his  office,  the  king  bestowed  the  administra-  '  ' '  '^'"' 
tion  of  the  see  on  his  favourite,  Wolsey,  and  put  him  in 
immediate  possession  of  the  revenues,  which  were  con- 
siderable."' Hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss,  and  ob- 
serving the  season  to  be  far  advanced,  he  thought  proper 
to  return  to  England ;  and  he  carried  the  greater  part  of 
his  army  with  him.  Success  had  attended  him  in  every 
enterprise ;  and  his  youthful  mind  was  much  elated  with 
this  seeming  prosperity  ;  but  all  men  of  judgment,  com- 
paring the  advantages  of  his  situation  with  his  proirress, 
liis  expense  with  his  acquisitions,  were  convinced  that  this 
campaign,  so  much  vaunted,  was,  in  reality,  both  ruinous 
and  inglorious  to  him." 

Tlie  success  which,  during  this  summer,  had  attended 
Henry's  arms  in  the  north,  was  much  more  decisive.  The 
King'  of  Scotland  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  his 
kingdom :  and  having  passed  the  Tweed  with  a  brave 
though  a  tumultuary  arinv  of  above  50,000  men,  he 
ravaged  those  parts  of  Nortliumberland  which  lay  nearest 
that  river,  and  he  employed  himself  in  taking  the  castles 
of  Norhara,  Etal,  Werke,  Ford,  and  other  places  of  small 
importance.  Lady  Forcl,  being  taken  prisoner  in  her 
castle,  was  presented  to  James,  and  so  gained  on  the  affec- 
tions of  that  prince,  that  he  wasted  in  pleasure  the  critical 
time  which,  during  the  absence  of  his  enemy,  he  should 
have  employed  in  pushing  his  conquests.  His  troops, 
Wing  in  a  barren  country,  where  they  soon  consumed  all 
tlie  provisions,  began  to  be  pinched  with  hunger ;  and,  as 
the  authority  of  the  -prince  was  feeble,  and  military  dis- 
cipline, during  that  age,  extremely  relaxed,  many  of  them 
had  stolen  from  tlie  camp,  and  retired  homewards. 
Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  having  collected  a  force  of 
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itJ.OOO  men,  of  wliicli  5000  li:id  been  sent  over  from  the 
king's  army  in  Fr.ince,  marched  to  the  defence  nf  the 
countrv,  and  approached  llie  Scots,  wlio  lay  on  some  high 
Sround  near  ihe  hills  of  Cheviot.  The  ri>er  Tdl  r.in  be- 
tween the  armies,  and  prevented  an  ensr.icement :  Surrey, 
tliercfoiv,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scotlisli  camp,  challci>};in<; 
the  enemy  to  descend  into  the  plam  of  Milliekl,  which  lay 
to\\~>nls  the  south  ;  and  there,  appointmg  a  dav  for  the 
combat,  to  try  their  valour  on  eipial  ground.  As  he  re- 
ceivetl  no  satisfactory  answer,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching 
towarils  Berwick  ;  as  if  he  intended  to  enter  Scotland,  to 
lay  w;istc  the  borders,  and  cut  oB"  the  provisions  of  tlie 
eiiemy.  The  Scottish  army,  in  order  to  prevent  his  pur- 
pose, put  themselves  in  motion ;  and  having  set  fire  to  the 
huts  in  which  they  had  quartered,  they  descended  from 
the  hills.  Surrey,  taking  adrantage  of  the  smoke  which 
was  blown  towards  him,  and  which  concealed  his  move- 
ments, passed  the  Till  with  his  artillery  and  vanguard  at 
tlie  bridge  of  Twisel,  and  sent  the  rest  of  his  army  to  seek 
a  ford  higher  up  the  river. 

An  engagement  was  now  become  inevita- 
s«pi.  yg^  j^jij  |jQ,|,  sides  prepared  for  it  with 
tranquillitv  and  order."  The  English  divided  their  army 
into  two  lines:  Lord  Howard  led  the  main  body  of  the 
first  line.  Sir  Edmond  Howard  the  right  wing.  Sir  JLir- 
iiiaduke  t'onstable  the  left.  Tlie  Earl  of  Surrey,  himself, 
commanded  the  main  bodv  of  the  second  line,  Lord  Da- 
crts  the  right  wing.  Sir  Edward  Stanley  the  left.  The 
front  of  the  Scots  presented  three  divisions  to  the  enemv  : 
PKiilmf  the  middle  yvas  led  bv  the  king  himself:  the 
Houdm.  rigiit  i,y  (he  Earl  ol*  Huntley,  assisted  by 
Lord  Hume :  the  left  by  the  Earls  of  Lenox  and  Argyle. 
A  fourth  division,  under  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  made  a 
body  of  reserve.  Huntley  began  the  battle;  and  after  a 
sliarp  conflict,  put  to  flight  the  left  wing  of  the  English, 
and  chased  them  off'  the  field  :  but,  on  returning  from  the 
pursuit,  he  found  the  whole  Scottish  army  in  great  dis- 
order. Tlie  division  under  Lenox  and  Argyle,  elati'd  with 
the  success  of  the  other  wing,  had  broken  their  ranks,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  La 
Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  had  rushed  headlong  upon 
tlie  enemy.  Not  only  Sir  Edmond  Howard,  at  the  head 
of  his  division,  received  them  with  great  valour ;  but  Da- 
cres,  who  commanded  in  the  second  line,  yvheeling  about 
during  the  action,  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  put  them  to 
the  sword  without  resistance.  The  division  under  James, 
and  that  under  Bothwell,  animated  by  the  valour  of  their 
leaders,  still  made  head  against  the  English,  and  throwing 
themselves  into  a  circle,  protracted  the  action,  till  night 
separated  the  combatants.  The  victory  seemed  vet  un- 
decided, and  the  numbers  that  fell  on  each  side  were 
nearly  equal,  amounting  to  above  5000  men  :  but  the 
morning  discovered  where  the  advantage  lav.  The  Eng- 
lish had  lost  only  persons  of  small  note;  but  tlie  flower 
of  llie  Scottish  nobility  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  their  king 
himself,  after  the  most  diligent  imiuirv,  could  no  where 
be  found.  In  searching  the  field,  the  English  met  witli  a 
dead  bodv  which  resembled  him,  and  was  arrayed  in  a 
similar  habit;  and  they  put  it  in  a  leaden  coftin'and  sent 
It  to  London.  During  some  time  it  was  kept  unburied  ; 
because  James  died  under  sentence  of  excommunication, 
on  account  of  his  confederacy  with  F'rance,  and.his  oppo- 
sition to  the  holy  see  :p  but  upon  Henry's  application, 
who  pretended  that  this  prince  had,  in  the  insUuit  before 
his  death,  discovered  signs  of  repentance,  absolution  was 
given  him,  and  his  body  was  interred.  The  Scots,  how- 
ever, still  asserted- that  it  was  not  James's  bodv  which 
was  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  that  of  one  Elphin- 
stone,  who  had  been  arrayed  in  arms  resembling  their 
king's,  in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  English,  and 
share  the  danger  with  his  master.  It  was  believed  that 
James  liad  been  seen  crossing  tlie  Tweed  at  Kelso ;  and 
some  imagined  tliat  he  had  been  killed  by  the  vassals  of 
Lord  Hume,  whom  that  nobleman  had  instigated  to  com- 
mit so  enormous  a  crime.  But  the  (lopulace  entertained 
the  opinion  that  he  was  still  alive,  and,  liaving  secretly 
gone  in  [lilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  would  soon  return 


and  take  possession  of  the  throne.    Tliis  fond  conceit  was 
long  eiittrlained  among  the  Scots. 

Tlie  King  of  S».otland  and  most  of  his  chief  nobles 
being  slain  in  the  field  of  Flouden,  so  this  battle  was 
called,  an  inviting  opportunity  yvas  otlired  to  Henry  of 
g-aining  advant.iges  over  that  kingdom,  perliaps  of  reducing 
it  to  subjection.  But  he  discovered,  on  this  occasion,  a 
mind  trulv  great  and  generous.  When  the  (iueen  of 
Scotland,  "Margaret,  who  was  created  regent  during  the 
infancy  of  her  son,  applied  for  peace,  he  readilv  granted 
it;  and  took  compassion  of  the  helpless  condition  of  his 
sister  and  nephew.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  yvho  had  gained 
him  so  great  a  victory,  was  restored  to  the  ^  „  , 
title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  ^'  °- ""' 
forfeited  by  his  father  for  engaging  on  the  side  of  Richard 
III.  Lord  Howard  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Surrey.  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  the  king's  favourite, 
whom  he  had  before  created  Viscount  Lisle,  was  now 
raised  to  tlie  dignity  of  Duke  of  Suffolk.  W'olsey,  who 
yvas  both  his  favourite  and  his  minister,  yvas  created  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Lord  Herbert  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Worcester.  Sir  FMyvvird  Stanley  that  of  Lord  Monteagle. 
Tliough  peace  yvith  Scotland  gave  Henry  security  on 
that  side,  and  enabled  him  to  prosecute,  in  tranquillity, 
his  enterprise  against  France,  some  other  incidents  had 
happened,  yvliich  more  than  counterbalanced  this  fortunate 
event,  and  served  to  open  his  eyes  yvith  regard  to  the 
rashness  of  an  undertaking  into  yyfiich  his  youth  and  high 
fortune  had  betrayed  him. 

Leyvis,  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situation  to  which 
his  kingdom  had  been  reduced  during  the  former  cam- 
paign, yvas  resolved,  by  every  expedient,  to  prevent  the 
return  of  like  perils,  and  to  break  the  confederacy  of  his 
enemies.  The  Pope  yvas  noyvise  disposed  to  push  the 
French  to  extremity ;  and,  provided  they  did  not  return 
to  take  possession  of  Milan,  iiis  interest  rather  led  him  to 
preserve  the  balance  among  the  contending  parties.  He 
accepted,  therefore,  of  Leyvis's  offer  to  renounce  the 
council  of  Lyons;  and  he  took  off"  the  excommunication 
which  his  predecessor  and  himself  had  fulminated  against 
that  king  and  his  kingdom.  Ferdinand  yvas  noyv  fast 
declining  in  years  ;  and  as  he  entertained  no  further  am- 
bition than  that  of  keeping  possession  of  Navarre,  yvhich 
he  had  subdued  by  his  arms  and  policy,  he  readilv  heark- 
ened to  the  proposals  of  leyvis  for  prolonging  tlie  truce 
another  year ;  and  he  even  showed  an  inclination  of  form- 
ing a  more  intimate  connexion  yvith  that  monarch.  Lewis 
had  dropt  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  his  second 
daughter,  Rence,  either  to  Charles,  Prince  of  Spain,  or 
his  brother  F'erdinand,  both  of  them  grandsons  of  the 
Spanish  monarch ;  and  he  declared  his  resolution  of 
bestoyving  on  her,  as  her  portion,  his  claim  to  the  duchy 
of  ]\Iilan.  F'erdinand  not  only  embraced  these  proposals 
yvith  joy ;  but  also  engaged  the  Emperor,  Maximilian,  in 
the  same  vieyvs,  and  procured  his  accession  to  a  treaty, 
yvhich  opened  so  inviting  a  jirospect  of  aggrandizing  their 
common  grandchildren. 

When  Henrv  was  informed  of  Ferdinand's   renewal  of 
the  truce  with  Leyvis,  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  loudly 
complained  that  his  father-in-layv  had  first,  by  high  pro- 
mises and  professions,  engaged  him  in  enmity  yvith  France, 
and  afteryvards,  without  giving  him  the  least  warning,  had 
now  agtiin  sacrificed  his  interests  to  his  oyvn  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  had  left  him  exposed  alone  to  all  the  danger 
and  expense  of  the  yvar.     In  proportion  to  his  easy  cre- 
dulity, and  his  unsuspecting  reliance  on  Ferdinand,  was 
the  vehemence  with  yvhich  he  exclaimed  against  the  treat- 
ment yvhich  he  met  yvith ;  and  he  threatened  revenge  for 
this  egregious  treachery  and  breach  of  failh.'i     But  he  lost 
all  patience  yvhen  informed  of  the  other  negociation,  by 
which  Maximilian  yvas  also  seduced  from  his  alliance,  and 
in  yvhich  proposals  had  been  agreed  to,  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Spain  with  the  daughter  of  France.    } 
Charles,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  king,  had  been   I 
affianced  to  Mary,  Henry's  younger  sister;  and,  as  the ^ 
prince  now  approached  the  age  of  puberty,  the  king  had   1 
expected  the  immediate  completion  of  the  marriage,  and   , 
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llio  hono\iral)le  sctllt'inent  of  a  siskr,  fur  wliom  lie  lad 
riiicrtaincil  a  tender  afleclioii.  Sin  li  a  <  nrii|ili(ali<>n, 
tlicrefore,  of  injuries  gave  liini  the  liiijlii  '■I  displ.  uMire,  and 
niN|iired  liini  with  a  ilrsire  of  exprcssjii;;  Ins  disdain  to- 
wards those  who  had  imposed  on  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, and  liad  ahnsed  Ins  too  great  facility. 

The  Duke  of  LongneviUe,  who  had  heen  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  (Juineiratc,  and  who  was  still  detained  in 
England,  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  these  disposi- 
tions of  Henry,  in  order  to  procure  a  peace  and  even  an 
alliance,  which  he  knew  to  he  passionately  desired  by  his 
master.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  Anne,  (iueen  of 
France,  being  lately  dead,  a  door  was  opened  thereby  for 
an  affinity  which  might  tend  to  the  advantage  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  which  would  serve  to  terminate  honourably 
all  the  diti'erenccs  between  them  :  that  she  had  left  Lewis 
no  male  children  ;  and,  as  he  had  ever  entertained  a  strong 
desire  of  having  heirs  to  the  crown,  no  marriage  seemed 
more  suitable  to  him  than  that  w.th  the  Princess  of  Eng- 
land, whose  youth  and  beauty  afforded  the  most  flattering 
hopes  in  that  particular  :  that,  though  the  marriage  of  a 
princess  of  sixteen  with  a  king  of  fifty-three  might  seem 
unsuitable,  yet  the  other  advantages  attending  the  alliance 
were  more  than  sufficient  compensation  for  this  inequality  : 
and  that  Henry,  in  loosening  his  connexions  with  Spain, 
from  which  he  had  never  reaped  any  advantage,  would 
contract  a  close  affinity  with  Lewis,  a  prince,  who,  through 
his  whole  life,  had  invariably  maintained  the  character  of 
probity  and  honour. 

As  Henry  seemed  to  hearken  to  this  discourse  with 
willing  ears,  Longueville  informed  his  master  of  the  pro- 
bability, which  he  discovered,  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
happy  conclusion ;  and  he  received  full  powers  for  nego- 
ciatmg  the  treaty.  The  articles  were  easily  adjusted  be- 
Peace  wiiii    twcen   the  nuinarchs.      Lewis   agreed   that 

France.       Toumay  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 

-Ui  Aug.  English  ;  that  Richard  de  la  Pole  should  be 
banished  to  i\Ientz,  tliere  to  live  on  a  pension  assigned 
him  by  Lewis;  that  Henry  should  receive  payment  of  a 
million  of  crowns,  being  the  arrears  due  by  treaty  to  his 
father  and  himself;  and  that  the  princess  Mary  should 
bring  four  hundred  thousand  cro^vIls  as  her  portion,  and 
enjoy  as  large  a  jointure  as  any  Queen  of  Prance,  even  the 
former,  who  was  heiress  of  Brittany.  Tlie  two  princes  also 
agreed  on  the  succours  with  whicli  they  should  mutually 
supply  each  other,  in  case  either  of  them  were  attacked  by 
an  enemy.' 

9ih  Oct  ^"  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Mary  was 

sent  over  to  Fr;ince  with  a  splendid  retinue, 
and  Lewis  met  her  at  Abbeville,  where  the  espousals 
were  celebrated.  He  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty, 
grace,  and  numerous  accomplishments  of  the  young 
princess  ;  and,  being  naturally  of  an  amorous  disposition, 
which  his  advanced  age  had  not  entirely  cooled,  he  was 
seduced  into  such  a  course  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  as 
proved  very  unsuitable  to  his  declining  state  of  health." 
A.D.  1515.     He  died  in  less  than  three  months  after  the 

1st  Jan.  marriage,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  the  French 
nation,  who,  sensible  of  his  tender  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare, gave  him,  with  one  voice,  the  honourable  appellation 
of  father  of  his  iieopte. 

Francis,  DuKe  of  Angouleme,  a  youth  of  one-and- 
twenty,  who  had  married  Lewis's  eldest  daughter,  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  ;  and,  by  his  activity,  valour, 
generosity,  and  other  virtues,  gave  prognostics  of  a  happy 
and  glorious  reign.  This  young  monarch  had  been  ex- 
tremely struck  with  the  charms  of  the  English  princess  ; 
and,  even  during  his  predecessor's  life-time,  had  paid  her 
such  assiduous  court,  as  made  some  of  his  friends  appre- 
hend that  he  had  entertained  views  of  gallantry  towards 
her.  But,  being  warned  that,  by  indulging  this  passion, 
he  might  probably  exclude  himself  from  the  throne,  be 
forbore  all  further"  addresses  ;  and  even  wiitched  the  young 
dowager  with  a  very  careful  eve,  during  the  iirst  months  of 
lier  H  Idowhood.  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was, 
at  that  time,  in  the  court  of  France,  the  most  comely 
personage  of  his  time,  and  the  most  accomplished  in  all 
the  exercises  which  were  then  thought  to  befit  a  courtier 
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and  a  soldier.  He  was  Henry's  chief  favourite;  and  that 
monarch  had  even  once  entertained  thoughts  of  marrying 
him  to  his  sister,  and  had  given  indulgence  to  the  niiitiial 
passion  which  look  place  between  them.  The  <|iieeii  ask- 
ed Suffolk  whether  he  had  now  the  counige,  without  fiirllier 
reflection,  to  espouse  her?  and  she  told  him,  that  hi  r 
brother  would  more  easily  forgive  him  for  not  asking  his 
consent,  than  for  acting  contrary  to  his  orders.  Suflblk  de- 
clined not  so  inviting  an  offer ;  and  their  nuptials  were 
secretly  celebrated  at  Paris.  Francis,  who  was  pleased 
with  this  marriage,  as  it  prevented  Henry  from  forming 
any  powerful  alliance  by  means  of  his  sister,'  interposed 
his  good  offices  in  appeasing  him  :  and  even  Wolsey,  hav- 
ing entertained  no  ji'iilousy  of  Suffolk,  who  was  content  to 
participate  in  the  king's  pleasures,  and  had  no  ambition 
to  engage  in  public  business,  was  active  in  reconciling  the 
king  to  his  sister  and  bnither-in-law ;  and  he  obtained  them 
permission  to  return  to  England. 
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The  numerous  enemies  whom  Wolsey 's  ^  ^  jjj, 
sudden  elevation,  his  aspiring  character,  Woi'sey's ' 
and  his  haughty  deportment  had  raised  him,  '"imm'siraiion. 
sen'ed  only  to  rivet  him  faster  in  Henry's  confidence ; 
who  valued  himself  on  supporting  the  choice  which  he  had 
made,  and  who  was  incapable  of  yielding  either  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  or  the  discontents  of  the  great. 
That  artful  prelate,  likewise,  well  acquainted  with  the 
king's  imperious  temper,  concealed  from  him  the  absolute 
ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  ;  and  while  he  secretly 
directed  all  public  councils,  he  ever  pretended  a  blind 
submission  to  the  will  and  authority  of  his  master.  By 
entering  into  the  king's  pleasures,  he  preserved  his  affec- 
tion ;  by  conducting  his  business,  he  gratified  his  indo- 
lence ;  and  by  his  unlimited  complaisance  in  both  capaci- 
ties, he  prevented  all  that  jealousy  to  which  his  exorbitant 
acquisitions,  and  his  splendid  ostentatious  tniin  of  life, 
should  naturally  have  given  birth.  Tlie  archbishopric  of 
York  falling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bambridge,  U'olsey 
was  promoted  to  that  see,  and  resigned  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln.  Besides  enjoying  the  administration  of  Toumav, 
he  got  possession,  on  easy  leases,  of  the  revenues  of  Bath, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  bishoprics  filled  by  Italians, 
who  were  allowed  to  reside  abroad,  and  who  were  glad 
to  compound  for  tliis  indulgence,  by  yielding  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  income.  He  held  in  commendam  the 
abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  many  other  church  preferments. 
He  was  even  allowed  to  unite  with  the  see  of  York,  first 
that  of  Durham,  next  that  of  Winchester ;  and  there  seem- 
ed to  be  no  end  of  his  acquisitions.  His  fiirther  advance- 
ment in  ecclesiastical  dignity  served  him  as  a  pretence  for 
engrossing  still  more  revenues  :  the  Pope,  observing  his 
great  influence  over  the  king,  was  desirous  of  engaging 
him  in  his  interests,  and  created  him  a  cardinal.  IVo 
churchman,  under  colour  of  exacting  respect  to  religion, 
ever  carried  to  a  greater  height  the  state  and  dignity  of  that 
character.  His  train  consisted  of  eight  hundred  servants, 
of  whom  many  were  knights  and  gentlemen  :  some  even 
of  the  nobility  put  their  children  into  his  family  as  a  place 
of  education  ;  and  in  order  to  gain  them  favour  with  their 
patron,  allowed  them  to  bear  offices  as  his  servants.  \\'ho- 
ever  was  distinguished  by  any  art  or  science  paid  court  to 
the  cardinal ;  and  none  paid  court  in  vain.  Literature, 
which  was  then  in  its  infancy,  found  in  him  a  generous 
patron  ;  and  both  by  his  public  institutions  and  private 
bounty,  he  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  erudi- 
tion.»"  Not  content  with  this  munificence,  which  gained 
him  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  he  strove  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the  splendour  of  his  equipage  and 
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furniture,  the  costly  emliroidcrv  of  liis  llvcrios,  tl'c  lustre 
of  his  apiKirt'l.  He  was  the  lirst  cloreynuin  in  Kuylaiul 
that  wore  silk  ami  >;oKl,  not  only  on  his  liuhit,  but  also  on 
his  saddles  and  the  trapiiings  of  his  horses.ii  He  caused 
his  i-ardinal's  hat  to  be  oonie  aloft  by  a  pei'sou  of  rank  ; 
and  when  he  eanie  to  the  kind's  chapel,  would  pirnut  it  to 
be  laid  on  no  place  but  the  altar.  A  ]niest,  the  tallest  aiul 
most  conielv  he  could  liud,  carried  before  him  a  pillar  of 
silver,  on  \v1uise  top  was  placed  a  cross  :  but  not  satisfied 
with  this  panide,  to  which  he  tlionslit  himself  entitled  as 
cardinal,  lie  provideil  another  priest  of  ecjual  stature  and 
beautv,  who  marched  alonp,  bearini;  the  cross  of  York, 
even  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  ;  coutr.iry  to  the  ancient 
rule,  and  the  aCTceinent  between  the  jirclates  of  these  rival 
sees.<^  The  people  made  merry  with  the  canlinal's  osten- 
tation ;  and  said  they  were  now  sensible,  that  one  crucifix 
alone  was  not  sufticient  for  tlie  expiation  of  his  sins  and 
oflences. 

\\arhani,  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
man  of  a  moderate  temper,  averse  to  all  disputes,  chose 
rather  to  retire  from  public  employment,  than  maintain  an 
unecjual  contest  with  the  liau';lity  cardinal.  He  resisned 
his  oflice  of  chancellor ;  and  the  iireat  seal  was  immedi- 
ately delivered  to  Wolsey.  If  this  new  accumulation  of 
di;;nity  increased  his  enemies,  it  also  served  to  exalt  his 
personal  character,  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity. 
A  strict  administration  of  justice  took  place  during  his 
enjoyment  of  this  high  office ;  and  no  chancellor  ever 
discovered  greater  impartiality  in  his  decisions,  deeper 
lunetraiion  of  judgment,  or  more  enlarged  knowledge  of 
law  and  eiiuity.'' 

'Die  Duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  money  almost 
entirely  exhausted  by  projects  and  pleasures,  while  his 
inclination  for  expense  still  contiiiueil,  was  glad  to  resign 
his  oflice  of  treasurer,  and  retire  from  court.  His  rival, 
Kox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  reaped  no  advantage  from  his 
absence;  but  partly  overcome  by  years  and  infirmities, 
partly  disgusted  at  the  ascendant  acquired  by  Wolsey, 
withdrew  himself  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  diocese.  The 
Duke  of  Sutfolk  had  also  taken  offence  that  the  king,  by 
the  cardinal's  persuasion,  had  refused  to  pay  a  debt  which 
he  had  contracted  during  his  residence  in  Prance  ;  and  he 
then<-eforth  affected  to  live  in  privacy.  These  incidents 
left  \\'o!sey  to  enjoy,  without  a  rival,  the  whole  power 
and  favour  of  the  king ;  and  they  put  into  his  hands  every 
kind  of  authority.  In  vain  did  Fox,  before  his  retire- 
ment, warn  the  king,  "  not  to  suffer  the  ser%'ant  to  be 
greater  than  his  master:"  Henry  replied,  "  that  he  well 
knew  how  to  retain  all  his  subjects  in  obedience;"  but  he 
continued  still  an  unlimited  deference  in  every  thing  to 
the  directions  and  counsels  of  the  cardinal. 

The  public  tranquillity  w;is  so  well  established  in  Eng- 
land, the  obedience  of  the  people  so  entire,  the  general 
administration  of  justice  by  the  cardinal's  means'"  so 
exact,  that  no  domestic  occurrt  nee  happened  considerable 
enough  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  king  and  his  minister: 
they  might  even  have  dispensed  with  giving  any  strict 
attention  to  foreign  affairs,  were  it  possible  for  men  to 
enjoy  any  situation  in  absolute  tranquillity,  or  abstain 
from  projects  and  enterprises,  however  fruitless  and  un- 
necessary. 

Scoicli  affaire  "^^  ^'''"  °'^  '''®  '^'^  ^'"^  °'^  Scotland, 
who  left  his  widow  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  vote  of  the  convention  of  states,  which  confirmed 
that  destination,  had  expressly  limited  her  authority  to 
the  condition  of  her  remaining  unmarried  :'  but  notwitli- 
standing  this  limitation,  a  few  months  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  espoused  the  Karl  of  Ansius,  of  the  name  of 
Douglas,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  family  and  promising 
hopes.  Some  of  the  nobility  now  proposed  the  electing 
of  Angus  to  the  regency,  ancl  recommended  this  choice  as 
the  most  likely  means  of  preserving  peace  with  England  : 
but  the  jealousy  of  the  great  families,  and  the  fear  of  ex- 
alting the  Douglasses,  begat  opposition  to  this  me.Lsure. 
Lord  Hume,  in  jiarticular,  the  most  powerful  chiefLiin  in 
the  kingdom,  insisted  on  recalling  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
son  to  a  brother  of  James  III.  who  had  been  banished 
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into  Fnmce,  and  who,  having  there  married,  had  left  pos- 
terity that  were  the  next  heirs  lo  the  crown,  ami  the  ncaiest 
relations  to  their  young  sovereign.  Albany,  though  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  had  never  been  in  Scotland,  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people, 
ignoriint  of  their  situation,  unpractised  in  their  language; 
yet  such  was  the  favour  attending  the  French  alliance,  and 
so  great  the  authority  of  Hume,  that  this  prince  was  in- 
vited to  accept  the  reins  of  government.  Irancis,  careful 
not  to  give  oflcnce  to  the  King  of  F.ngland,  detained 
Albany  some  time  in  France  ;  but  at  length,  sensible  how 
important  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  his  intere.'-ts,  he  |)er- 
mittcd  him  to  go  over  and  take  possession  of  the  regency : 
he  even  renewed  the  ancient  league  with  that  kingdom, 
though  it  implied  such  a  close  connexion  as  might  be 
thought  somewhat  to  intrench  on  his  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. 

\\  hen  the  regent  anived  in  Scotland,  he  made  inquiries 
concerning  the  state  of  the  country,  and  diameter  of  the 
people ;  and  he  discovered  a  scene  with  which  he  was 
liitlierto  but  little  acquainted.  That  turbulent  kingdom, 
he  found,  wa.s  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  confederacy, 
and  that  not  a  close  one,  of  petty  princes,  than  a  regular 
system  of  civil  polity ;  and  even  the  king,  much  more  a 
regent,  possessed  an  authority  very  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious. Arms  more  than  laws  jnevailed ;  and  courage, 
preferably  to  equity  or  justice,  was  the  virtue  most  valued 
and  respected.  The  nobility,  in  whom  the  whole  power 
resided,  were  so  connected  by  hereditary  alliances,  or  so 
divided  by  inveterate  enmities,  that  it  was  impossible, 
without  etiiploying  an  armed  force,  either  to  |ninish  the 
most  flacrant  guilt,  or  give  security  to  the  most  entire  inno- 
cence. Rapine  and  violence,  when  exercised  on  a  hostile 
tribe,  instead  of  making  a  person  odious  among  his  own 
clan,  rather  recommended  him  to  their  esteem  and  appro- 
bation ;  and  by  rendering  him  useful  to  the  chieftain,  en- 
titled him  to  a  preference  above  his  fellows.  And  though 
the  necessity  of  mutual  support  served  as  a  close  cement 
of  amity  among  those  of  the  same  kindred,  the  spirit  of 
revenge  against  enemies,  and  the  desire  of  prosecuting  the 
deadly  fends,  (so  they  were  called,)  still  ajipeared  to  be 
passions  the  most  predominant  among  tliat  uncultivated 
people. 

liie  persons  to  whom  Albany  on  his  arrival  first  applied 
for  information  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
happened  to  be  inveterate  enemies  of  Hume  ;=  and  they 
represented  that  powerful  nobleman  as  the  chief  source  of 
(lublic  disorders,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  justice.  licfore  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate  could  be  established,  it  was 
necessary,  they  said,  to  make  an  example  of  this  great 
offender;  and  by  the  terror  of  his  punishment,  teach  all 
lesser  criminals  to  pay  res|)ect  to  the  power  of  their  sove- 
reign. Albany,  moved  by  these  reasons,  was  induced  to 
forget  Hume's  past  services,  to  which  he  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  indebted  for  the  regency;  and  he  no  longer 
bore  towards  him  that  favourable  countenance  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  receive  him.  Hume  perceived  the  altera- 
tion, and  was  incited,  both  by  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
and  from  motives  of  revenge,  to  take  measures  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  regent.  He  applied  himself  to  Angus  and 
the  queen-dowai:er,  and  represented  to  them  the  danger  to 
which  the  infant  prince  was  exposed  from  the  ambition  of 
Albany,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  states  had 
imprudently  intrusted  the  whole  authority  of  government. 
By  his  persuasion  Margaret  formed  the  design  of  carrying 
off  the  youns:  king,  and  putting  him  under  the  protection 
of  her  brother;  and  when  that  conspiracy  was  detected, 
she  herself,  attended  by  Hume  and  Angus,  withdrew  into 
England,  where  she  was  soon  after  delivered  of  a  dai'ghter. 

Henry,  in  order  to  check  the  authority  of  Albany  and 
the  French  party,  gave  encouragement  to,  these  malcon- 
tents, and  assured  them  of  his  support.  Matters  being 
afterwards  in  appearance  accommodtited  between  Hume 
and  the  regent,  that  nobleman  returned  into  his  own 
country ;  but  mutual  suspicions  and  jealousies  still  pre- 
vailed.    He  was  committed  to  custody,  under  the  care  of 
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iho  Earl  of  Arran,  liis  brotlier-iii-!aw ;  ajiil  wns  for  some 
liim>  detained  prisoner  in  his  castle.  Hut  liaviiii;  per- 
sii.idwl  AiT.ui  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy  with  hiin,  he 
was  alloweil  to  make  his  escape ;  and  he  o|)enly  levied 
w.ir  upon  the  resent.  A  new  accommodation  ensued,  not 
more  sincere  llian  the  fureKoinp,  and  Hume  was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  intrust  himself,  tOL'eOier  with  his  brother, 
into  the  hands  of  that  prince.^  They  wen-  inmudiatelv 
seized,  committed  to  custody,  brought  to  trial,  condemncJ, 
and  exetuttd.  No  lecvd  crime  w;\s  proved  against  these 
brothers  :  it  was  only  allej^,  that  at  the  battle  of  Flouden 
they  had  not  done  their  duty  in  supportinj;  the  king ;  and 
as  this  backwardness  could  not,  from  the  course  of  their 
past  life,  be  ascribed  to  cowardice,  it  wxs  commonly  im- 
puted to  a  more  crinrinal  motive.  The  evidence,  however, 
of  su'll  produced  ajpinst  them  was  far  from  being  valid 
or  convincing;  and  the  people,  who  bated  them  while 
living,  were  much  dissatisfiea  wiili  their  execution. 

Such  \  iolenl  remedies  often  produce,  for  some  time,  a 
deceitful  trani|uillity  ;  but  as  tney  destroy  mutual  con- 
fidence, and  beget  the  most  inveterate  animosities,  their 
consequences  are  commonly  fatal,  both  to  the  public  and 
to  those  who  have  recourse  to  tliein.  The  regent,  however, 
took  advantage  of  the  present  calm  which  prevailed ;  and 
being  invited  over  bv  tne  French  king,  who  was  at  that 
time  willing  to  gratify  Henry,  he  went  into  France;  and 
was  engaged  to  remain  there  for  some  years.  During  the 
absence  of  the  reucnt  such  confusions  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land, and  such  mutual  enmitv,  rapine,  and  violence  among 
the  great  families,  that  that  tingdom  was  for  a  long  time 
utterly  disabled,  both  from  offending  its  enemies  and 
assisting  its  friends.  We  have  carried  on  the  Scottish  his- 
tory some  years  beyond  the  present  period ;  that,  as  that 
country  had  little  connexion  with  the  general  system  of 
Europe,  we  might  be  the  less  interrupted  in  the  narration 
of  those  more  memorable  events  which  were  transacted  in 
tlie  otlier  kingdoms. 

Jt  was  foreseen,  that  a  young  activ;  prince  like  Francis, 
and  of  so  martial  a  disposition,  would  soon  employ  the 
great  preparations  which  his  predecessor  before  his  death 
had  made  for  the  conquest  of  Milan.  He  had  been  ob- 
served even  to  weep  at  the  recital  of  the  military  exploits 
of  Gaston  de  Foix  ;  and  these  tears  of  emulation  were 
held  to  be  sure  presages  of  his  future  valour.  He  renewed 
the  treaty  which  Lewis  bad  made  with  Henry ;  and  hav- 
ing left  every  thing  secure  behind  him,  he  marched  his 
enemies  towards  the  south  of  France  ;  pretending  that  his 
sole  purpose  was  to  defend  his  kingdom  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Swiss.  This  formidable  people  still  re- 
tained their  animosity  against  France  ;  and  having  taken 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Milan,  under  their  protection,  and 
in  reality  reduced  him  to  absolute  dependance,  they  were 
determined,  from  views  botli  of  honour  and  of  interest,  to 
defend  him  against  the  invader.*!  They  fortified  them- 
selves in  all  those  valleys  of  the  Alps  through  which  they 
thought  the  French  must  necessarily  pass ;   and   wheii 

Proiressof     Francis,  with  great  secresy,  industry,  and 

traucis  1.  perseverance,  made  his  entrance  into  Pied- 
mont by  another  passage,  they  were  not  dismayed,  but 
descended  into  the  plain,  though  unprorided  with  cavalry, 
and  opposed  tlitmselves  to  the  progress  of  the  French 
13th  s  arms.      At    Marignan,   near    Milan,    they 

fought  with  Francis  one  of  the  most  furious 
and  best  contested  battles  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  later  ages;  and  it  required  all  the  heroic 
valour  of  this  prince  to  inspire  his  troops  with  courage 
sufficient  to  resist  the  desperate  assault  of  tliose  moun- 
taineers. After  a  bloody  action  in  the  evening,  night  and 
darkness  parted  the  comliatants ;  but  next  morning  the 
Swiss  renewed  the  attack  with  unabated  ardour ;  and  it 
was  not  till  they  had  lost  all  their  bra\  est  troops  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  retire.  The  field  was  strewed 
with  twenty  thousand  slain  on  both  sides ;  and  the  Mare- 
schal  Trivulzio,  who  had  been  present  at  eighteen  pitched 
battles,  declared  that  every  engagement  which  he  had  yet 
seen  was  only  the  play  of  children  ;  the  action  of  Marig- 
nan was  a  combat  of  heroes.'  After  this  great  victory,  the 
conquest  of  tlic  Milanese  was  easy  and  open  to  I'rancis. 


Tlie  success  and  glory  of  the  French  j„i„u,,  <,f 
monarch  began  to  excite  jealousy  in  Henry  ;  li»ury. 
and  his  raind  pnigrtss,  lliough  in  so  distant  a  country,  was 
not  reLMrdi  il  without  apprehensions  by  the  Fjiglish 
ministry.  Italy  was,  during  that  age,  the  seal  of  religion, 
of  literature,  and  of  commerce  ;  and  as  it  possessed  alone 
that  lustre  which  has  since  l-eeii  shared  out  among  other 
nations,  it  attracted  the  attention  ot  all  Europe,  and  every 
acquisition  which  was  made  there  appeared  more  imj>or- 
lant  than  its  weight  in  the  balance  of  power  was,  strictly 
speaking,  entitled  to.  Henry  also  tliought  that  he  had 
re;ison  to  complain  of  Francis  for  sending  the  Duke  of 
Albany  into  Scotland,  and  undermining  the  power  and 
credit  of  his  sister  the  queen-dowager.'  The  repairing  of 
the  fortifications  of  Teroiienne,  was  likewise  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  treaty.  But  above  all,  what  tended  to  alienate 
the  court  of  England,  was  the  disgust  which  Wolsty  had 
entertained  against  the  French  monarch. 

Henry,  on  the  conouest  of  Toumay,  had  refused  to  ad- 
mit Lewis  Gaillart,  lliu  bishop  elect,  to  the  possession  of 
the  temporalities,  because  that  prelate  declined  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  new  sovereign  ;  and  AVolscy  was 
appointed,  as  above  related,  administrator  of  the  bishopric. 
As  the  cardinal  wished  to  obtiiin  the  free  and  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  this  revenue,  he  applied  to  Francis,  and  de- 
sired him  to  bestow  on  Gaillart  some  see  of  equal  value 
in  France,  and  to  obtain  his  resignation  of  Touniay. 
Francis,  who  still  hoped  to  recover  possession  of  that  city, 
and  who  feared  that  the  full  esUihtishment  of  Wolsey  m 
the  bishopric  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  liis  purpose,  had 
hitherto  neglected  to  gratify  the  haughty  prelate  ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Toumay,  by  applying  to  tHe  court  of  Rome, 
had  obtained  a  bull  for  liis  settlement  in  the  see.  Wolsey, 
who  expected  to  be  indulged  in  every  request,  and  who 
exacted  respect  fromthe  greatest  princes,  resented  the  slight 
put  upon  him  by  Francis ;  and  he  pushed  his  master  to 
seek  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch.' 

Maximilian,  the  emperor,  was  ready  to  embrace  every 
overture  for  a  new  enterprise ;  especially  if  attended  with 
an  offer  of  money,  of  which  he  was  very  greedy,  very 
prodigal,  and  very  indigent.  Richard  Pace,  formerly 
secretary  to  Cardinal  Bambridgc,  and  now  secretary  of 
state,  was  despatched  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  had  a 
commission  to  propose  some  considerable  payments  to 
Maximilian  :  ra  he  thence  made  a  journey  into  Switzer- 
land, and  by  like  motives  engaged  some  of  the  cantons  to 
furnish  troops  to  the  emperor.  That  prince  invaded  Italy 
with  a  considerable  array  ;  but  being  repulsed  from  before 
Milan,  he  retreated  with  his  army  into  Germany,  made 
peace  with  France  and  Venice,  ceded  Verona  to  tliat  re- 
public for  a  sum  of  money,  and  thus  excluded  himself  in 
some  measure  from  all  future  access  into  Italv.  And 
Henry  found,  that  after  expending  five  or  six  hundred 
thousand  ducats  in  order  to  gratify  his  own  and  the  car- 
dinal's humour,  he  had  only  weakened  his  alliance  with 
Francis,  without  diminishing  the  power  of  that  prince. 

There  were  many  reasons  which  engaged  the  king  not 
to  proceed  furtlier  at  present  in  his  enmity  against  France : 
he  could  hope  for  assistance  from  no  power  in  Europe. 
Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law,  who  had  otten  deceived  him, 
was  declining  through  age  and  infirmities ;  and  a  speedy 
period  was  looked  for  to  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 
that  great  monarch.  Charles,  Prince  of  Spain,  sovereign 
of  the  Low  Countries,  desired  nothing  but  peace  with 
Francis,  who  had  it  so  much  in  his  power,  if  provoked,  to 
obstruct  his  peaceable  accession  to  that  rich  inheritance 
which  was  awaiting  him.  The  Pope  was  overawed  by  the 
power  of  France,  and  Venice  was  engaged  in  a  close  alli- 
ance with  that  monarchy."  Henry,  therefore,  was  con- 
strained to  remain  in  tranquillity  during  some  time;  and 
seemed  to  give  himself  no  concern  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  the  continent.  In  vain  did  Maximilian  endea- 
vour to  allure  him  into  some  expense,  by  offering  to  make 
a  resignation  of  the  imperial  crown  in  his  favour.  The 
artifice  was  too  gross  to  succeed,  even  with  a  prince  so 
little  politic  as  Henry  ;  and  Pace,  his  envoy,  who  was  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  motives  and  cha- 
racter, gave  him  warning  that  the  sole  view  of  that  prince. 
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in  making  him  so  liberal  an  otTor,  was  to  draw  money 
from  him. 

D  ijiB  While  an  universal  peace  prevailed  in  Eu- 
rope, that  event  happened  which  had  been 
so  long  looked  for,  and  from  whicli  such  iniportint  con- 
sequences were  expected,  the  death  of  l"erdin;ind  llie  C'a- 
tholic,  and  the  succession  of  his  grandson  (.'hnrlcs  to  his 
extensive  dominions.  The  more  Charles  advanced  in 
power  and  authority,  the  more  w;>s  Francis  sensible  of  tlie 
necessity  he  hinisetf  lay  under  of  gaining  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Henry:  and  he  look  at  last  the  only 
method  by  wliicli  he  could  obtain  success,  tlie  paying  of 
court  by  presents  and  flattery  to  the  haughty  cardinal. 
A  D  1118  lionnivet.  Admiral  of  France,  was  de- 
spatched to  London,  and  lie  was  directed  to 
employ  all  his  insinuation  and  adiinss, ijualitics  in  which 
he  excelled,  to  procure  himself  a  place  in  Wolsey's  good 
graces.  After  the  ambassador  had  succeeded  in  his  pur- 
pose, he  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  master's 
regi-et,  that  by  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  be  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  friendship  which  he  so  much 
valued  as  that  of  His  Eminence.  \Volsey  was  not  deaf 
to  these  honourable  advances  from  so  great  a  monarch  ; 
and  he  was  thenceforth  observed  to  express  himself  on 
all  occasions  in  favour  of  the  French  alliance.  The  more 
to  engage  him  in  his  interests,  Francis  entered  into  such 
confidence  widi  him,  that  he  asked  his  advice  even  in  his 
most  secret  aftairs;  and  had  recourse  to  him  in  all  diffi- 
cult emerceiicics,  as  to  an  oracle  of  wisdom  and  profound 
policy.  The  cardinal  made  no  secret  to  the  king  of  this 
private  correspondence ;  and  Henry  was  so  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  the  great  capacity  of  his  minister,  that  he  said 
he  verily  believed  he  would  govern  Francis  as  well  as 
himself." 

When  matters  seemed  sufficiently  prepared,  Bonnivet 
opened  to  the  cardinal  his  master's  desire  of  recovering 
Tournav  ;  and  \Volsey  immediately,  without  hesitation, 
engaged  to  effect  his  purpose.  He  took  an  opportunity  of 
representing  to  the  king  and  council,  that  Tournay  lay  so 
remote  from  Calais,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if'not 
impossible,  in  case  of  war,  to  keep  the  communication 
open  between  these  two  places :  that  as  it  was  situated 
on  the  frontiers  both  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  it 
was  exposed  to  attacks  from  both  these  countries,  and 
must  necessarily,  either  by  force  or  famine,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  first  assailant :  that  even  in  time  of  peace  it 
could  not  be  preserved  without  a  large  garrison,  to  restrain 
the  numerous  and  mutinous  inhabitants,  ever  discontented 
with  the  English  government :  and  that  the  possession  of 
Tournay,  as  it  was  thus  precarious  and  expensive,  so  was 
it  entirely  useless,  and  afibrded  little  or  no  means  of  an- 
noying, on  occasion,  the  dominions  either  of  Charles  or  of 
Francis. 

TcHirnty  txdai  Tliese  reasons  were  of  themselves  con- 
to  Frmicc.  vincing,  and  were  sure  of  meeting  with  no 
opposition  when  they  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  cardi- 
nal. A  treaty,  therefore,  was  entered  into  for  the  ceding 
of  Tournay  ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  that  measure  a  more 
graceful  appearance,  it  was  agreed  that  the  dauphin,  and 
the  Princess  Mary,  both  of  them  infants,  should  be  be- 
trothed, and  that  this  city  should  be  considered  as  the 
dowry  of  the  princess.  Such  kinds  of  agreement  were 
then  common  among  sovereigns,  though  it  was  very  rare 
that  the  interests  and  views  of  the  parlies  continued  so 
steady  as  to  render  the  intended  marriages  effectual.  Bui 
as  Henry  had  been  at  considerable  expense  in  building  a 
citadel  at  Tournay,  Francis  aL'reed  to  pay  him  000,000 
crowns  at  twelve  annual  payments,  and  to  put  into  his 
hands  eight  hostages,  all  of  them  men  of  quality,  fur  the 
performance  of  the  article:''  and,  lest  the  cardinal  should 
think  himself  neglected  in  these  stipulations,  Francis  pro- 
mised him  a  yearly  pension  of  twelve  thousand  livres,  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  administration  of  the  bishopric  of 
Touniav. 

Tlie  French  monarch,  having  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
negociation,  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  hope  for 
more  considerable  advantages,  by  practising  on  the  vanity 
and  self-conceit  of  the  favourite.     He  redoubled  his  flal- 
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teries  to  the  cardinal,  consulted  him  more  (requently  in 
every  doubt  or  ilitHculty,  called  him  in  eai'h  letter, /i/Mc;-, 
liitoi;  f;ovcnwr,  and  professed  the  most  unbonnded  defer- 
ence to  his  advice  and  opinion.  All  these  caresses  were 
preparatives  to  a  nesrociation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  it;  and  it 
we  may  credit  Polydore  Virgil,  who  tears  a  particuhir 
ill-will  to  Wolsey,  on  account  of  his  being  dispossessed 
of  his  employment  and  thrown  into  prison  by  that  minis- 
ter, so  extraordinary  a  proposal  met  with  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  cardinal.  He  ventured  not,  however, 
to  hiy  the  matter  before  the  council :  he  was  content  to 
sound  privately  the  opinion  of  the  other  ministers,  by 
dropping  hints  in  conversation,  as  if  he  thcninht  Calais  a 
useless  burthen  to  the  kingdom  :'i  but  when  he  fmind  that 
all  men  were  strongly  riveted  in  a  contnirv  pei-suasion,  he 
thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  further  in  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  he  fell  soon  after  into  new  connexions  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  great  friendsliip  between  Francis 
and  him  beipiii  gradually  to  decline. 

The  pride  of  Wolsey  was  now  further  in-  Wnisp.v  «p- 
creased,  by  a  irreal  accession  of  power  and  ix'in'e'i  Uiime. 
dignity.  Cardinal  Campeggio  had  been  s(>nt  as  legate 
into  Enirland,  in  order  to  procure  a  tithe  from  the  clergy, 
for  enabliiisr  the  Pope  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks ; 
a  danger  which  was  become  real,  and  was  formidable  to 
all  Christendom,  but  on  which  the  politics  of  the  court 
of  Rome  had  built  so  many  interested  projects,  that  it 
had  lost  all  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  clergy 
refused  to  comply  with  Leo's  demands  :  Campeggio  was 
recalled  :  and  the  king  desired  of  the  Pope  that  Wolsey, 
who  had  been  .joined  in  this  commission,  might  alone 
be  invested  with  the  leL'aline  power,  together  with  the 
right  of  visiting  all  the  clergy  and  monasteries,  and  even 
with  suspendinsr  all  the  laws  of  the  church  during  a 
twelvemonth.  Wolsey  having  obtained  this  new  diirnity, 
made  a  new  display  of  that  stale  and  parade  to  which  he 
was  so  much  addicted.  On  solemn  feast-days,  he  was  not 
content  without  sayine  mass  after  the  manner  of  the  Pope 
himself :  not  only  liad  he  bishops  and  abbots  to  serve  him ; 
he  even  engaged  the  first  nobility  to  give  him  water  and 
the  towel.  He  affected  a  rank  superior  to  what  had  ever 
been  claimed  by  any  churchman  in  England.  Warhani, 
the  Primate,  having  written  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
subscribed  himself,  t/our  loving  brother,  Wolsey  complain- 
ed of  his  presumption,  in  thus  challeniring  an  equality  with 
him.  When  Wnrham  was  told  what  offence  he  had  L'iven, 
he  made  liL'Iil  of  the  matter: — "  Know  ye  not,"  said  he, 
"  that  this  man  is  drunk  with  loo  much  prosperity?" 

But  Wolsey  carried  the  matter  much  fur-  jj.^  manner  of 
ther  than  vaiii  pomp  and  ostentation.  He  exercisinK  ii>ai 
erected  an  office,  which  he  called  the  lega-  o""^"^- 
tine  court ;  and  as  he  was  now,  by  means  of  the  Pope's 
commission  and  the  king's  favour,  invested  with  all  power, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  no  man  knew  what  bounds 
were  to  be  set  to  the  authority  of  his  new  tribunal.  He 
conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inqiiisitorial  and  censorial  powers, 
even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to  inquire  into  all 
matters  of  conscience ;  into  all  conduct  which  had  given 
scandal ;  into  all  actions  which,  though  they  escaped  the 
law,  might  appear  contrary  to  good  morals.  Offence  was 
taken  at  this  commission,  which  was  really  unbounded; 
and  the  people  were  the  more  disgusted,  when  they  saw  a 
man,  who  indulged  himself  in  pomp  and  pleasure,  so 
severe  in  repressing  the  least  appearance  of  licentiousness 
in  others.  But  to  render  his  court  more  obnoxious,  Wol- 
sey made  one  .John  Allen  .judse  in  it,  a  person  of  scan- 
dalous life,''  whom  he  himself,  as  chancellor,  had,  it  is 
said,  condemned  for  perjury  :  and  as  it  is  pretended,  that 
this  man  either  extorted  fines  from  every  one  whom  he 
was  pleased  to  find  tiiilty,  or  took  liribes  to  drop  prosecu- 
tions, men  concluded,  and  with  somc>  appeiirance  of  reason, 
that  he  shared  with  the  cardinal  those  waL-es  of  iniquity. 
The  clertry,  and  in  particular  the  monks,  were  exposed  to 
this  tyranny ;  and  as  the  libertinism  of  their  lives  of\en 
gave  a  just  handle  against  them,  they  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase an  indemnity,  by  paying  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  legate  or  his  judge.    Not  content  with  this  authority. 
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Uolscv  iirt'tenilctl,  by  virtue  of  his  comiiiissiiui,  to  assume 
111!'  iiirisilii  limi  of  alftlie  bishops'  court-S  ;  nartirularly  that 
ol  IuiIl'111^'  of  wills  and  tesUiiiiciits  ;  and  liis  decisions  in 
llici.sr  nnportant  noints  were  deemed  not  a  little  arbitrafv. 
As  if  he  hiinsclf  were  I'ope,  and  as  if  the  Pope  coufd 
alisolulely  dispose  of  every  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he 
presented  to  whatever  priories  or  benetices  he  pleased, 
wiihoiit  repml  to  the  right  of  election  in  the  monks,  or  of 
patronage  in  the  nubility  and  gentry." 
.  No  one  durst  carry  to  the  king  any  comphiint  against 
these  usurpations  of  Wolsey,  till  W'arham  ventured  to 
inlbrin  him  of  the  diMiuitenis  of  his  people,  llenrv  pro- 
fessed Ins  igiioraiu c  ol  the  whole  matter.  "  A  man,''  said 
he,  "IS  not  so  blind  any  where  as  in  his  own  house:  but 
do  von,  father,"  added  he  to  the  primate,  "goto  Wol- 
sev,  and  tell  hiin,  if  any  thing  be  amiss,  that  he  amend 
it.''  A  reproof  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be  effectual: 
it  only  served  to  augment  Wolsey 's  enmity  to  Warham  : 
but  one  London  having  prosecuted  Allen,  the  legate's 
judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  and  having  convicted  him  of 
malversation  and  iniipiity,  the  clamour  at  last  reached  the 
king's  ears;  and  he  expressed  such  displeasure  to  the  car- 
dinal, as  made  him  ever  after  more  cautious  in  exerting 
his  authority. 

While  Henry,  indulging  himself  in  plea- 
sure and  amusement,  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom  to  this  imperious  minister,  an  inci- 
leiii  j«n  ''^"'  happened  abroad,  which  excited  his 
IVathuf  the  Km  attention.  Maximilian  the  emperor  died; 
l!Iu'  *'"^'""'  a  man,  who,  of  himself,  was  indeed  of  little 
consequence ;  but  as  his  death  left  vacant 
the  first  station  among  Christian  princes,  it  set  the  jiassions 
of  men  in  agitation,  and  proved  a  kind  of  era  in  the 
general  system  of  Europe.  The  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  immediately  declared  themselves  candidates  for  the 
imperial  crown  ;  and  emploved  every  expedient  of  money 
or  intrigue,  which  promised  them  success  in  so  great  a 
point  of  ambition.  Henry  also  was  encouraged  to  ad- 
vance his  pretensions ;  but  his  minister.  Pace,  who  was 
despatched  to  the  electors,  found  that  he  began  to  solicit 
too  late,  and  that  the  voles  of  all  these  princes  were  already 
pre-engaged  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Prancis  and  Charles  made  profession  from  the  begin- 
ning of  carrying  on  this  rivaiship  with  emulation,  but 
without  enmity  ;  and  Francis  in  particular  declared,  that 
his  brotlier  Charles  and  he  were,  fairly  and  openly,  suitors 
to  the  same  mistress  :  the  more  fortunate,  added  he,  will 
carry  her;  the  other  must  rest  contented.'  But  all  men 
apprehendc<l,  that  this  extreme  moderation,  however  rea- 
sonable, would  not  be  of  lonf;  duration  ;  and  that  inci- 
dents would  certainly  occur  to  sharpen  the  minds  of  the 
ChtrlM  Kine  of  *^^"didates  against  each  other.  It  was  Charles 
StMiii  clioseo  who  at  length  prevailed,  to  die  great  disgust 
enipen.r.  of  (i,g  j'rench  monarch,  who  still  continued 

to  the  last  in  the  belief  that  the  majoritv  of  the  electoral 
college  was  engaged  in  his  favour.  And  as  he  was  some 
vears  superior  m  age  to  his  rival,  and,  after  his  victory  at 
Marignan,  and  conquest  of  the  Milanese,  much  superior 
iu  renown,  he  could  not  suppress  his  indignation  at  being 
thus,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  after  long  and  anxious 
expectation,  disappointed  in  so  important  a  pretension. 
From  this  competition,  as  much  as  from  opposition  of 
interests,  arose  that  emulation  between  those  two  great 
moiuu-chs,  which,  while  it  kept  their  whole  age  in  move- 
ment, sets  them  in  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  each  other: 
both  of  them  princes  endowed  with  talents  and  abilities ; 
brave,  aspiring,  active,  warlike  ;  beloved  by  their  servants 
and  subjects,  dreaded  by  their  enemies,  and  respected  by 
all  tiie  world :  Francis,  open,  frank,  liberal,  munificent, 
carrying  these  virtues  to  an  excess  which  prejudiced  his 
affairs:  Charle.s,  political,  close,  artful,  frugal;  better 
qualified  to  obtain  success  in  wars  and  in  negociations, 
especially  the  latter.  The  one  the  more  amiable  man  ; 
the  other  the  greater  monarch.  The  king,  from  his  over- 
sights and  indiscretions,  naturally  exposed  to  misfortunes ; 
but  qualified,  by  his  spirit  and  magnanimity,  to  extricate 
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himself  from  tliein  with  honour:  the  emperor,  by  his  div 
signiiig  interested  chanicter,  fitted,  in  his  greatest  successes, 
to  excite  jealousy  and  opposition  even  among  his  allies, 
and  to  rouse  up  a  multitude  of  enemies  in  the  place  of 
one  whom  he  had  sulxlued.  And  as  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  these  princes  thus  counterpoised  each  other,  so  did 
the  ailvantages  and  disadvantages  of  their  dominions. 
Fortune  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  prudence  or 
valour,  never  reared  up  of  a  sudden  so  great  a  iiower  as 
that  which  centred  in  the  F.miieror  Charles.  lie  reaped 
the  succession  of  Castile,  of  Arragon,  of  Austria,  of  the 
Netherlands  :  he  inherited  the  conquest  of  Naples,  of 
Grenada:  election  entitled  him  to  the  empire:  even  the 
bounds  of  the  globe  seemed  to  be  enlarged  a  little  before 
his  time,  that  he  might  possess  the  whole  triasure,  as  vet 
entire  and  unrifled,  of  the  new  world.  But  though  the 
concurrence  of  all  these  advantages  formed  an  empire, 
greater  and  more  extensive  than  any  known  in  Europe 
since  that  of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of  France  alone, 
being  close,  compact,  united,  rich,  populous,  and  being 
interposed  between  the  provinces  of  the  emperor's  do- 
minions, was  able  to  make  a  vigorous  opiiosition  to  his 
progress,  and  maintain  the  contest  against  him. 

Henry  possessed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both  bv  the 
native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  situation,  to  hold  the 
balance  between  those  two  powers;  and  had  lie  known  to 
improve,  by  policy  and  prudence,  this  singular  and  ines- 
timable advantage,  he  was  really,  by  means  of  it,  a  greater 
potentate  than  either  of  those  miglitv  monarchs,  who 
seemed  to  strive  for  the  dominion  of  Europe.  But  this 
firince  was,  in  his  character,  heedless,  inconsiderate,  ca- 
pricious, impolitic;  guided  by  his  passions  or  his  fa- 
vourite ;  vain,  imperious,  haugnty ;  sometimes  actuated 
by  friendship  for  foreign  powers,  oftener  by  resentment, 
seldom  by  his  true  interest.  And  thus,  though  he  exulted 
in  that  superiority  which  his  situation  in  Europe  gave 
him,  he  never  employed  it  to  his  own  essential  and  durable 
advantage,  or  to  tnat  of  his  kingdom. 

Francis  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  a.  d.  ism. 
character,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  J"'"'"''.?'  **" 
his  conduct  to  it.  He  solicited  an  interview  »""  Fraocis^'at 
near  Calais ;  in  expectation  of  being  able,  i^alais. 
by  familiar  conversation,  to  gain  upon  his  friendship  and 
confidence.  Wolsey  earnestlv  seconded  this  proposa. ; 
and  hoped,  in  the  presence  of  both  courts,  to  make  parade 
of  his  riches,  his  splendour,  and  his  influence  over  both 
monarchs."  And  as  Henry  himself  loved  show  and  mag- 
nificence, and  had  entertained  a  curiosity  of  being  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  French  king,  he  cheerfully 
adjusted  all  the  preliminaries  of  this  interview.  The  no- 
bility of  both  nations  vied  with  each  other  in  pomp  and 
expense :  many  of  them  involved  themselves  in  great 
dents,  and  were  not  able,  by  the  penury  of  their  whole 
lives,  to  repair  the  vain  splendour  of  a  few  days.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  though  very  rich,  was  some- 
what addicted  to  frugality,  finding  his  preparations  for 
this  festival  amount  to  immense  sums,  threw  out  some 
expressions  of  displeasure  against  the  cardinal,  whom  he 
believed  the  author  of  that  measure : "  an  imprudence 
which  was  not  forgotten  by  this  minister. 

While  Henrv  was  preparing  to  depart  for  ti      >-      > 
rs   1    -      t      1        •  t    I         1  The    Emperoi 

Calais,  he  heard  that  the  emperor  was  arriv-  Charles  arrives 
ed  at  Dover;  and  he  immediately  hastened  '°^"^jf^. 
thither  w.th  the  queen,  in  order  to  give  a 
suitable  reception  to  his  royal  guest.     That  gieat  prince, 
politic  though  young,  being  informed  of  the  intended  in- 
terview between  Francis  and  Henry,  was  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  and  was  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity, 
in  his  passage  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  make 
the  king  still  a  higher  compliment  by  paying  him  a  visit 
in  his  own  dominions.     Besides  the  marks  of  regard  and 
attachment  which  he  gave  to   Henry,  he  strove  by  every 
testimony  of  friendship,  by   flattery,  protestations,  ptti- 
mises,  and  presents,  to  gain  on  the  vanity,  the  avarice,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  cardinal.     He  here  insulled  into  this 
aspiring  prelate  the  hope  of  attaining  the  papacy ;  and  as 
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tlial  wiis  the  sole  \ioiiit  of  elevation  beyond  his  present 
flatness,  it  w^as  sure  to  attract  his  wishes  witli  tlie  same 
iudour  as  if  fortune  had  never  yet  tiivouri'il  hiin  wiili  any 
of  her  presents.  In  confidence  of  readiin^-  this  ilisnity 
by  the  emperor's  assisunce,  he  secretly  devoted  hnnself  to 
that  monarch's  interests ;  and  Charles  was  perhaps  the 
more  lil>eral  of  his  promises,  because  Leo  w-as  a  very 
youns;  man  ;  and  it  was  not  likelv  that,  for  many  years,  he 
.should  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  liis  en<ras:ements.  Henry 
easily  observed  this  courtship  paid  to  liis  mnnstor;  hot 
instead  of  takins;  umbrage  at  it,  he  only  made  it  a  subject 
of  vanity  ;  and  believed  that,  as  his  favour  was  W'olsey's 
sole  support,  the  obeisance  of  such  iniKhty  iiionarchs  to 
his  servant,  was  in  reality  a  more  conspicuous  homane  to 
his  own  firandeur. 

The  dav  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry 
'■  went  over  "to  Calais  with  the  queen  and  his 
whole  court;  and  thence  proceeded  to  Guisnes,  a  small 
town  near  the  frontiers.  Francis,  attended  in  like  manner, 
came  to  Ardres,  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  the  two  moiiarclis 
met,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  fields,  at  a  place  situated  be- 
tween these  two  towns,  but  still  within  the  English  pale : 
for  Francis  agreed  to  pay  this  compliment  to  Henry,  in 
consideration  of  that  prince's  passing  the  sea  that  he  miiiht 
be  present  at  the  interview.  Wolsey,  to  whom  both  kings 
hacl  intrusted  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial,  contrived 
this  circumstance,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  master. 
The  nobility  both  of  France  and  England  here  displayed 
their  magnificence  with  such  emulation  and  profuse  ex- 
pense, as  procured  to  the  place  of  interview  the  name  of 
Me  field  of  the  cloth  of  sola. 

The  two  monarchs,  after  saluting  each  other  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which  had  been  erected 
on  purpose,  and  thev  held  a  secret  conference  together. 
Henry  here  proposed  to  make  some  amendments  on  the 
articles  of  tlieir  former  alliance  ;  and  he  began  to  read  the 
treaty,  7,  Henry,  King  :  these  were  the  first  words ;  and 
he  stopped  a  moment.  He  subjoined  only  the  words  of 
EngitiniJ,  without  adding  Fruncc,  the  usual  style  of  the 
English  monarchs."  Francis  remarked  this  delicacy,  and 
expressed  by  a  smile  his  approbation  of  it. 

He  took  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  I  lenrv,  of  a  more  flattering  nature.  That  generous 
prince,  full  of  honour  himself  and  incapable  of  distrusting 
others,  was  shocked  at  all  the  precautions  which  were  ob- 
served, whenever  he  had  an  interview  with  the  English 
monarch  :  the  number  of  their  guards  and  attendants  was 
carefully  reckoned  on  both  sides  :  every  step  was  scrupu- 
lously measured  and  adjusted  :  and  if  the  two  kings  in- 
tended to  pay  a  visit  to  the  queens,  they  departed  from 
their  resiiective  qtiarters  at  the  same  instant,  which  was 
marked  bv  the  firing  of  a  culverin  ;  they  passed  each  other 
in  the  middle  point  between  the  places  ;  and  the  moment 
that  Henry  entered  Ardres,  Francis  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  at  Guisnes.  In  order  to  break  off 
this  tedious  ceremonial,  which  contained  so  manv  dis- 
honourable implications,  Francis,  one  day,  took  with  him 
two  gentlemen  and  a  page,  and  rode  directly  into  Guisnes. 
The  guards  were  surprised  at  the  presence  of  the  monarch, 
who  called  aloud  to  tnem,  You  uix  all  mi/  piisonirs :  airri/ 
me  to  i/ntir  iimstir.  Henry  was  equally  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  Francis  ;  and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  "  My 
brother,"  said  he,  "  you  have  here  played  me  the  most 
agreeable  trick  in  the  world,  and  have  showed  me  the  full 
confidence  I  may  place  in  vou  ;  I  surrender  myself  your 
prisoner  from  this  moment."  He  took  from  his  neck  a 
collar  of  pearls  worth  15,000  angels  ;  5  and  putting  it  about 
Francis's,  begged  him  to  wear  it  for  the  sake  of  his  pri- 
soner. Francis  agreed,  but  on  condition  that  Henry  should 
wear  a  bracelet,  of  which  he  made  him  a  present,  and 
which  was  double  in  value  to  tlie  collar."!  The  king  went 
next  day  to  Ardres,  without  guards  or  attendants  ;  and 
confidence  being  now  fully  established  between  the  mo- 
narchs, they  employed  the  rest  of  the  time  entirely  in 
tournaments  and  festivals. 

A  defiance  had  been  sent  by  the  two  kings  to  each 
other's  court,  and  tlirough  all  the  chief  cities  in  Europe, 
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importing  that  Henry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids, 
would  be  riaily,  in  tlie  plains  of  Picardy,  to  answer  all 
comers  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt,  tounviiiiiiit,  and  bar- 
riers. The  monarchs,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  challenge,  ad- 
vanced into  the  field  on  horseback,  Francis  surrounded 
with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry  with  those  of  Francis. 
They  were  goraeously  apparelled  ;  and  were  both  of  them 
the  most  comely  personages  of  their  aire,  as  well  as  the 
most  expert  in  every  military  exercise.  They  carried  away 
the  prize  at  all  trials  in  those  rough  and  dangerous  pastimes; 
and  several  hoi-ses  and  riders  yvere  overthrown  by  their 
vii;our  and  dexterity.  The  ladies  were  the  judg<  s  in  these 
feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rencounter,  when- 
ever they  judged  it  expedient.  Henry  erected  a  spacious 
house  of  yvood  and  canvass,  yvhich  had  been  framed  in 
London  ;  and  he  there  feasted  the  French  monarch.  He 
had  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric,  under  the  figure  of  an 
English  archer  embroidered  on  it,  Cui  adhicnu  prteest ;  He 
preniils  who/n  I  favour : '^  expressing  his  own  situation, 
as  holding  in  his  hands  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
potentates  of  Europe.  In  these  entertainments,  more  than  i 
m  any  serious  business,  did  the  two  kings  pass  tlieir  time, 
till  their  departure. 

Henry  paid  then  a  visit  to  the  emperor  „ 
and  Margaret  of  Savoy,  at  Gravel  ines,  and  "  ""'' 
engaged  them  to  go  along  with  him  to  Calais,  and  pass 
some  days  in  that  fortress.  The  artful  and  politic  Charles 
here  completed  the  impression,  yvhich  he  had  begun  to 
make  on  Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  effaced  all  the 
friendship  to  yvhich  the  frank  and  generous  nature  of 
Francis  had  given  birth.  As  the  house  of  Austria  began 
sensibly  to  take  the  ascendant  over  the  French  monarchy, 
the  interests  of  England  required,  that  some  support  should 
be  given  to  the  latter,  and,  above  all,  that  any  important  ,i 
wars  should  be  prevented,  which  might  bestow  on  either  I 
of  them  a  decisive  superiority  over  tlie  other.  But  the 
jealousy  of  the  Eniilish  against  France  has  usually  prevent- 
ed a  cordial  union  between  these  nations :  and  Charles, 
sensible  of  this  hereditary  animosity,  and  desirous  further 
to  flatter  Henry's  vanity,  had  made  him  an  offer,  (an  offer! 
in  which  Francis  was  afterwards  obliged  to  concur,)  that" 
he  should  be  entirely  arbiter  in  any  dispute  or  difference 
that  might  arise  between  the  monarchs.  But  the 
masterpiece  of  Charles's  politics  was  the  securing  of 
\Volsey  in  his  interests,  by  very  important  services,  and 
still  higher  promises.  He  reneyved  assurances  of  assisting 
him  in  obtaining  the  papacy  ;  and  he  put  him  in  present 
possession  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Badajoz 
and  \'alencia  in  Castile.  The  acquisitions  of  Wolsey 
yvere  noyv  become  so  exorbitant,  that,  joined  to  the  pen- 
sions from  foreign  powers,  which  Henry  allowed  him.  to 
possess,  his  revenues  were  computed  nearly  to  equal  those 
which  belonged  to  the  crown  itself;  and  he  spent  thera 
yvith  a  magnificence,  or  rather  an  ostentation,  which 
gave  general  offence  to  the  people,  and  even  lessened  his 
master  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations.'' 

The  violent  personal  emulation  and  poll-  ^^  , ,,  .„ 
tical  jealousy  yvhich  had  taken   place  be-  chHriu  ami 
tyveen  the  emperor   and  the  French  king,   *^""j)''\j„, 
soon   broke   out  in   hostilities.     But  yvhile 
these  ambitious  and  yvarlike  princes  yvere  acting  against 
each  other  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  they  still  made 
professions  of  the  strongest  desire  of  peace ;  and  both  of 
them  incessantly  caiTied  their  complaints  to  Henry,  as  to 
the  umpire  between  them.    Tlie  kiiii;,  who    MjiiJHtionof 
pretended  to  be  neutral,  engaged  them  to        Hmr/. 
send  their  ambassadors  to  Calais,  there  to  negociate  a 
peace,  under  the  mediation  of  Wolsey  and  the  Pope's 
nuncio.    The  emperor  was  well  apprised  of  the  partiality 
of  these  mediators  ;  and  his  demands  in  the  conference 
yvere  so  unreasonable,  as  plainly  proved  him  conscious  of 
the  advantage.     He  reijuired  the  restitution  of  Burgundy, 
a  province  which  many  years  before  had  been  ceded  to 
France  by  treaty,  and  which,  if  in  his  possession,  would 
have  given  him  entrance  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom: 
and  he  demanded  to  be  freed  from  the  honiaue  which  his 
ancestors  had  always  done  for  Flanders  and  jVrtois,  and 
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vliicl.  hi'  liiMisrUlatl,  liv  the  treaty  ot  Nujon,en|raj:e>l  to 
,.„,.«  On  Iniinis's  ri'icitini;  lliese  linns,  the  coiijjrL'ss 
)f  C -ilii^  I'lokr  ui.,  and  U  nisey,  soon  after,  took  a  journey 
'       '  '  (,,  Uni-is,  where  he  met  with  the  emperor. 

•.Ill,  s.iv.  ji^.  ^^,.,J  rt.eeived  with  itie  same  state,  inai;- 
„iti,encc,  and  res|>ect,  as  iflie  had  been  the  KiiiK  of  Imi«- 
hmd  himself;  and  he  concluded,  in  his  master s  name, 
an  oHeiisivc  alliance  with  the  I'ope  and  the  etnperor 
OL-ainst  France.  He  stipulated,  that  Kniiland  should  next 
Slimmer  invade  that  kiiifidom,  with  forty  thousand  men  ; 
and  he  Ix-trothed  to  Charles  tlie  princess  Marv,  the  kmirs 
only  child,  who  had  now  some  prospect  ot  inlicnliiii:  tlie 
croWii.  This  exlravajjant  alliance,  which  w;is  prijm  icial 
to  the  interests,  and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberty 
ami  independence  of  the  kiiii;dom,  was  the  result  of  the 
hiimoure  and  prejudices  of  the  king,  and  the  private  views 
and  expectations  of  the  cardinal. 

The  people  saw,  every  day,  new  instances  of  the  un- 
coMtrolled  authority  of  this  minister.   The  Duke  of  liuck- 
lie'liam,  constable  of  England,  the  first  nobleman,  both 
for"  family  and  fortune,  in  the  kingdom,  had  imprudently 
given  disgust  to  the  cardinal;  and  it  was  not  long  bctore 
he  found  reason  to  repent  of  his  indiscretion. 
l'm,'i.?°on  o"t°'   He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  full  of  levity 
till- nuke  of        and   rash   projects;   and   being   infatuated 
BiickiDjbMi..      ^^,u,j   judicial' astrology,   he  entertained    a 
commerce  with  one   Hopkins,  a   Carthusian   friar,  who 
encouraged  him  in  the  notion  of  his  mounting,  one  day, 
the  throne  of  England.     He  was  descended,  by  a  female, 
from  the   Duke  of  (iloucester,  youngest  son  of  Edyvard 
III.;  and   though   his  claim  to  the  croyvn   was  thereby 
very  remote,  he  had  been  so  unguarded  as  to  let  fall  some 
expressions,  as  if  he  thought  himself  best  entitled,  in  case 
the  king  should  die  without  issue,  to  possess  the  royal 
dignity.     He  had  not  even  abstained  from  threats  against 
the  king's  life,  and  had  provided  himself  with  arms,  which 
he  intended  to  employ  in  case  a  favouralile  opnortunity 
should  ofli-r.     He  was" brought  to  a  trial;  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  whose  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  had  married 
Buckingham's   daughter,  was  created   Lord   Steward,  m 
order  to'  jireside  at  this  solemn  procedure.    The  jury  con- 
sisted of    a  duke,   a  marquis,  seven    earls,  and   twelve 
barons;  and  thev  gave  their  verdict  against  Buckingham, 
which  was  soon  "after  carried  into  execution.    Tliere  is  no 
reason  to  think  the  sentence  unjust  ;'^  but  as  Buckingham's 
crimes   seemed   to  proceed  more  from   indiscretion  than 
dehbcnite  malice,  the  people,  who  loved  hira,  expected 
tliat  the  king  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  imputed  their 
disappointment  to  the  animositv  and  revenge  of  the  car- 
dinal.    Tlie  king's  own  jealousy,  however,  of  all  persons 
allied  to  the  crown,  was,  notwithstanding  his  undoubted 
title,  very  remarkable  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign ; 
and  was'alone  sufficient  to  render  him  implacable  against 
Buckingham.    The  office  of  constable,  which  this  noble- 
man  inherited  from  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford,  was 
forfeited,  and  was  never  after  revived  in  England. 
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DiBTtssion  conc»rning  the  erclcsiaslical  state— Ovisin  of  the  Reformatiori— 
Martin  Ijilher— Ffenry  receives  the  tille  of  UetenHer  of  the  lailh— 
Causes  ol  the  progress  of  the  Reformation— War  wilh  France— Invasion 
of  Fraiice-W'ar  with  Scolland— A  parliament— Invasion  of  Vrance- 
llalMo  wars— I  he  King  of  France  invades  Ilaly— Battle  ot  Payia  ami 
captivity  of  Francis—Francis  recovers  his  Itherty— Sack  ot  Uome— 
Leasue  «iUi  France. 


During  some  years,  mvn\  parts  of  Eu- 
A.  D.  1581.  ^^pg  ^^^  ^^^^  agi'tated  with  those  religious 
controversies  which  produced  the  Reformation,  one  of  the 
greatest  events  in  history  :  but  as  it  was  not  till  this  time 
that  the  King  of  England  publicly  took  part  in  the  quarrel, 
we  had  no  occasion  to  give  any  account  of  its  rise  and 
progress.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  explain  these  theo- 
logical disputes;  or,  what  is  more"material,  to  trace  from 
their  origin  tliose  abuses  which  so  generally  diffused  the 
opinion,  that  a  reformation  of  the  church,  or  ecclesiastical 
order,  was  become  highly  expedient,  if  not  absolutely 
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necessary.     We  shall  bi'   better  entdiled   to  comprehend 
the  subject,  if  we  Uike  the  inailir  a  little  higher,  and  re- 
flect a  moment  on  the  reasons  why   there  must  be  an 
Ccclesi;LStit-al  order  and  a  public  c^tablislinicnt  of  religion 
in   every   civilized   commtinilv.     The   importance  of  the 
present  occ;usion  will,  I  hope,  excuse  this  short  digression. 
Most  of  the  arts  and  i.iufissions  in  a  state    ,,|^.„.jj|„„  „,„. 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that,  while  they  pro-  ceniinB  the  tc- 
mote  the  interests  of  the  society,  they  are  cie»ia,ticai state, 
also  useful  or  agreeab'e  to  some  individuals ;  and  in  that 
case,  the  constant  rule  of  the  niagisti-ite,  except,  perhaps, 
on  the  lir-t  introduction  of  any  ail,  is  to  leave  the  profes- 
sion to  Itself,  and  trust  its  encouragement  to  those  w-Iio 
reaii  the  benefit  of  it.    The  artisans,  finding  their  profits 
to  rise  by  the  favour  of  their  customers,  increase,  :is  much 
as  possible,  their  skill  and  industry ;  and  as  matters  are 
not  disturbeil  by   any   injudicious  tamperiiiK,   the  com- 
modity is  always  sure  to' be  at  all  times  nearly  propor- 
tioned to  the  demand.  ,  .  ,     ,        ,        r  , 
But  there  are  also  some  callings,  which,  though  useful, 
and  even  necessary  in  a  state,  bring  no  partic'ular  advan- 
tage or   pleasure  to  any  individual ;   and  the  .supreme 
power  is  oliliged  to  alter  its  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
retainers  of  those  professions.    It  must  give  them  public 
encouragement,  in  order  to  their  subsistence ;  and  it  must 
provide  against  that  negligence,  to  which  they  will  natu- 
rally be  subject,  either  by  annexing  peculiar  honours  to 
the   profession,  by  establishing  a  long  subordination  of 
ranks  and  a  strict  dependence,  or  by  some  other  expe- 
dient.   Tlie  persons   employed   in   the  finances,  armies, 
Heets,  and  magistracv,  are  instances  of  this  order  of  men. 
It  may  naturally  b'e  thought,  at  first  sight,  that  the  eccle- 
siastics belong  to  the  first  class,  and  that  their  encourage- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  may  safe- 
ly be  intrusted  to  the  liberality  of  mdiviiJuals,  who  are 
attached  to  their  doctrines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  con- 
solation from  their  spiritual  ministry  and  assistance.   Iheir 
industry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  siich 
an  additional  motive;  and  their  skill  m  their  profession, 
as  well  as  their  address  in  governing  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple,  must  receive  daily  increase,  from  their  increasing 
practice,  study,  and  attention. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  we  shall 
find,  that  this  interested  diligence  of  the  clergy  is  what 
every  wise  legislator  will  study  to  prevent ;  because,  in 
every  religion,  except  the  true,  it  is  highly  nernicious,  and 
it  has  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  the  true,  by  in- 
fusing into  it  a  strong  mixture  of  superstition,  folly,  and 
delusion.  Each  ghostly  practitioner,  in  order  tij  render 
himself  more  precious  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  re- 
tainers, will  inspire  them  with  the  most  violent  abhorrence 
of  all  other  sects,  and  continuallv  endeavour,  by  some 
novelty,  to  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his  audience. 
No  refrard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  morals,  or  decency,  in 
the  doctrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted 
that  best  suits  the  disorderly  affections  ot  the  hiiman 
frame  Customers  will  be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by 
new  industry  and  address,  in  practising  on  the  passions 
and  creduUtv  of  the  populace.  And  in  the  end,  the  civil 
magistrate  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pre- 
tended frugality,  in  saving  a  fixed  establishment  for  the 
priests;  and  th'at,  in  realitv,  the  most  decent  and  advan- 
tageous composition,  which  he  can  make  \yith  the  spi- 
ritual guides,  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  assignmg 
stated  salaries  to  their  profession,  and  rendering  it  super- 
fluous for  them  to  be  further  active,  than  merely  to  pre- 
vent their  flock  from  straying  in  quest  of  new  pastures. 
And  in  this  manner  ecclesiastical  establishments,  though 
commonly  tliey  arose  at  first  from  religious  views,  prove 
in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  political  interests  of  society. 
But  we  may  observe,  that  few  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments have  been  fixed  upon  a  worse  foundation  than  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  have  been  attt^nded  with  cir- 
cumstances more  hurtful  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  ...  j     „    .  „ 

The  large  revenues,  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers 
of  the  clergy,  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  aimed  with  too  extensive  authority  an  order  of 
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men,  who  al»-ays  adhere  closely  tosclher,  and  who  never 
want  a  plausitle  iiretence  for  their  encroachments  and 
usur|«lions.  The  Iiisrher  dignities  of  tlie  church  served, 
indeed,  to  the  support  of  in?ntrv  and  nohility  ;  but  by  the 
cstablislmient  of  mon;>sleries,  many  of  the  lowest  vulspu- 
were  taken  from  the  useful  arts,  and  maintained  in  those 
receptacles  of  slotli  and  iKnorance.  The  supreme  head  of 
the  church  w-as  a  foreign  potentate,  guideil  by  interests 
always  diHerent  from  those  of  the  community,  sometimes 
contrary  to  them.  And  as  the  hierarchy  was  necessarily 
solicitous  to  preserve  an  unity  of  faiUi,  rites,  and  ceremo- 
nies, all  liberty  of  thought  ran  a  manifest  risk  of  being 
extinguisheil ;  and  violei.t  persecutions,  or  what  was  worse, 
a  stupid  and  abject  credulity,  took  place  every  where. 

To  increase  these  evils,  the  churc  h,  though  slie  possessed 
large  rev.  nues,  was  not  contented  with  her  acquisitions, 
but  retained  a  power  of  practising  further  on  the  ignorance 
of  mankind.  She  even  bestowed  on  each  individual 
priest  a  power  of  enriching  himself  by  the  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  faithful,  and  left  him  still  an  urgent  motive 
for  diligence  and  industry  in  his  calling.  And  thus,  tlrat 
church,  though  an  expensive  and  burdensome  establish- 
ment, was  liable  to  many  of  the  inconveniences  which 
belong  to  an  order  of  priests  trusting  entirely  to  their  own 
art  and  invention  for  obtainhig  a  subsistence. 

Tlie  advantages  attending  the  Romish  hierarchy  were 
but  a  small  compensation  for  its  inconveniences.  The 
ecclesiastical  privileges, Buring  barbarous  times,  had  served 
as  a  check  on  the  despotism  of  kings.  The  union  of  all 
the  western  churches  under  the  supreme  nontift",  facilitated 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  tended  to  bind  uU  the  jiarts 
of  Europe  into  a  close  connexion  with  each  other.  And 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  worship  which  belonged  to  so 
opulent  an  establishment,  contributed  in  some  respect  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  began  to  ditluse  a 
general  elegance  of  taste,  by  uniting  it  with  religion. 

It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  though  the  balance  of 
evil  prevailed  in  the  Romish  church,  this  was  not  the 
chief  reason  which  produced  the  reformation.  A  concur- 
rince  of  incidents  must  have  contributed  to  forward  that 
great  revolution. 

Leo  X.  by  his  generous  and  enterprising  temper,  had 
much  exhausted  his  treasury,  and  was  obliged  to  employ 
every  invention,  which  might  yield  money,  in  order  to  sup- 
Oriiiin  of  iiie  port  his  projects,  pleasures,  and  liberalities. 
"''"■■'""''""  The  scheme  of  selling  indulgences  was  sug- 
gested to  him,  as  an  expedient  which  had  often  sened  in 
former  times  to  draw  money  from  the  Christian  world, 
and  make  devout  people  willing  contributors  to  the  gran- 
deur and  riches  of  the  court  of  Rome.  The  church,  it 
was  supposed,  was  possessed  of  a  great  stock  of  merit,  as 
being  entitled  to  all  the  good  works  of  all  the  saints,  be- 
yond what  were  employed  in  their  own  justification;  and 
e>en  to  the  merits  of  Christ  himself,  which  were  infinite 
and  unbounded  :  and  from  this  unexhausted  treasury  the 
I'ope  might  retail  particular  portions,  and  by  that  traffic 
acquire  money,  to  be  employed  in  pious  purposes,  in  re- 
sisting the  infidels,  or  subduing  schismatics.  When  the 
money  came  into  his  exchequer,  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
usually  diverted  to  other  purposes.* 

It  is  commonly  believed  thut  Leo,  from  the  penetration 
of  his  genius,  and  his  familiarity  with  ancient  literature, 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  ridicule  and  ftilsitv  of  the 
doctrines  which,  as  supreme  pontiff',  he  w:is  obliged  bv  his 
interest  to  promote:  it  is  the  less  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  employed  for  his  profit  those  pious  frauds  which  his 
predecessors,  the  most  ignorant  and  credulous,  had  alwavs, 
under  plausible  pretences,  made  use  of  for  their  selfish 
purposes.  He  published  the  sale  of  a  general  indulgence;'' 
and  as  his  expenses  had  not  only  exhausted  his  usual 
revenue,  but  even  anticipated  the  money  expected  from 
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this  extraordinary  expedient,  the  several  branches  of  it  I 
were  openly  given  away  to  pirticular  persons,  who  were[ 
entitle<l  to  levy  the  imposition.  The  produce,  particu-[ 
larlv,  of  Saxony  and  the  countiies  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  I 
was  assigned  to  his  sister  Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo,  [ 
natural  son  of  Innocent  VIII. ;  and  she,  in  order  to  en- 
hance her  profit,  had  farmed  out  the  revenue  to  one  1 
.tVrcemboldi,  a  Genoese,  once  a  merchant,  now  a  bishop, 
who  still  retained  all  the  lucrative  arts  of  his  former  pro- 
fession." The  Austin  friars  had  usually  been  employed 
in  S;ixony  to  preach  the  indulgences,  and  from  tins  trust 
had  derived  both  profit  and  consideration :  but  Arcem- 
boldi,  fearing  lest  practice  might  have  taught  them  means 
to  secrete  tlie  money,''  and  expecting  no  extraordinary 
success  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  collection,  gave  this 
occupation  to  the  Dominicans.  These  monks,  in  order 
to  jirove  themselves  worthy  of  the  distinction  conferred 
on  them,  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  indulgences  by  the 
most  unbounded  panegyrics  ;  and  advanced  doctrines  on 
that  head,  which,  thougfi  not  more  ridiculous  than  those 
already  received,  were  not  as  yet  entirely  ftimiliar  to  the 
ears  of  the  people."  To  add  to  the  scandal,  the  collectors  . 
of  this  revenue  are  said  to  have  lived  very  licentious 
lives,  and  to  have  spent  in  taverns,'gaming-houses,  and 
places  still  more  infamous,  the  money  which  devout  per- 
sons had  saved  from  their  usual  expenses,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  remission  of  their  sins.' 

All  these  circumstances  might  have  given 
offence,  but  would  have  been  attended  with  ' 
no  event  of  any  importance,  had  there  not  arisen  a  man 
t)ualified  to  take  advantage  of  the  incident.  Martin  Lu- 
ther, an  Austin  friar,  professor  in  the  university  of  Wit- 
temberg,  resenting  the  affront  put  upon  liis  order,  beg;m 
to  nreach  against  these  abuses  in  the  sale  of  indulgences ; 
ana  being  naturally  of  a  fiery  temper,  and  provoked  by 
opposition,  he  proceeded  even  to  decry  indulgences  them- 
selves ;  and  was  thence  carried,  by  tlie  heat  of  dispute,  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  from  which  his  adver- 
saries derived  their  chief  arguments  against  him.?  Still, 
as  he  enlarged  his  reading  in  order  to  support  his  tenets, 
he  discovered  some  new  abuse  or  error  in  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  finding  his  opinions  greedily  hearkened  to,  he 
promulgated  them  by  writing,  discourse,  sermon,  con- 
ference; and  daily  increased  the  number  of  his  disciples. 
All  Saxony,  all  (Germany,  all  Europe,  were  in  a  very  little 
time  filled  with  the  voice  of  this  daring  innovator;  and 
men,  roused  from  that  lethargy  in  which  they  had  so  long 
slept,  began  to  call  in  question  the  most  ancient  and  most 
received  opinions.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  favourable  to 
Luther's  doctrine,  protected  him  from  the  violence  of  the 
papal  jurisdiction :  the  republic  of  Zuric  even  reformed 
their  church  according  to  the  new  model :  many  sove- 
reigns of  the  empire,  and  the  imperial  diet  itself,  showed 
a  favourable  disposition  towards  it :  and  Luther,  a  man 
naturally  inffexible,  vehement,  opinionative,  was  become 
incapable,  either  from  promises  of  advancement  or  terrors 
of  severitv,  to  relinquish  a  sect  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  founder,  and  which  brought  him  a  glory  superior  to  all 
others,  the  glory  of  dictating  the  religious  faitli  and  prin- 
ciples of  multitudes. 

Tlie  rumour  of  these  innovations  soon  reached  England; 
and  as  there  still  subsisted  in  that  kingdom  great  remains 
of  the  Lollards,  whose  principles  resembled  those  of  Lu- 
ther, the  new  doctrines  secretly  gained  many  partisans 
among  the  laity  of  all  ranks  and  denominations.  Hut 
Henrv  had  been  educated  in  a  strict  attachment  to  the 
churcli  of  Rome,  and  he  bore  a  particular  prejudice  against 
Luther,  who,  in  his  writings,  spoke  with  contempt  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  king's  favourite  author  :  he  opposed 
himself,  therefore,  to  the  progress  of  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
by  all  the  influence  which  his  extensive  and  almost  abso- 
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-......_ I  offences  without  ex<ei>tion  or  disliocti'in.     t  he  bouh.  once  cou- 

siirnetl  to  hell,  were  never  sui'tx'Sed  to  be  redeemahte  by  any  price.  I  here 
is  on  recorfl  only  one  instance  of  a  damned  soul  that  was  save<l,  alHl  that 
by  the  s|>ecial  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  See  Pascal's  Provincial  I.etler3. 
An  indulL'ence  sav«.«i  lite  (►eriun  who  purchased  it  from  purgaiory  only. 
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Itilo authority  coiifirml  upon  liim  :  lie  even  uuilirlook  to 
(■Diiilial  tlieiii  Willi  \vi  ;i|iciiis  not  usually  ein)iloyed  by  iiioii- 
imhs,  tsiien.ilU  iIi.m-  in  llie  Hower of  llifir  age  and  foae 
ol'llii'ii  |i;i-M<Mis.  Ilu  wrote  a  book  in  Uitin  apuiist  the 
|)ririci|iles  of  Luther ;  a  performance  wliicli,  if  allowance 
(h>  inaile  lor  the  subject  and  the  age,  does  no  discredit  to 
his  caiwcity.  He  sent  a  cony  of  it  to  Leo,  who  received 
so  magnificent  a  present  with  preal  tesliniony  of  reirard  ; 
and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  DeJ,mler 
ib''nrI/.Tii"  ■'/"  the  Fiiilh  ;  an  appellation  still  n  l.iined 
ffi'.irroiiht  bv  the  kings  of  England.  Lutlitr,  wlio  was 
■■'*'"'•  in  the  heat  of  conlrovtrsy,  soon  published  an 

answer  to  Henry;  and,  without  regard  to  tlic  dignity  of 
his  antagonist,  treated  him  with  all  the  acrimony  of  st\le, 
to  which,  in  tlie  course  of  his  polemics,  he  had  so  long 
been  accustomed.  The  king  by  this  ill  usage  was  still 
more  prejudiced  aswinst  the  new  doctrines;  but  the  pub- 
lic, who  iiaturallv  favour  the  weaker  p  irty,  were  inclined 
to  allribule  to  L'utlier  the  victory  ui  the  dispute.''  _  And  as 
the  controversv  became  more  illustrious  by  Henry's  enter- 
ing the  lists,  he  drew  still  more  the  attention  of  mankind ; 
and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  daily  acquired  new  converts  in 
every  part  of  Europe. 

ft.  The  quick  and  surprising  progress  of  this 

h'"«!i?s°'.t"h,  bold  sect,  may  justiv  in  part  be  ascribed  to 
Ufioini.iion.  {i,g  \^y^  invention  of  printing,  and  revival  of 
learning.  Not  tliat  reason  bore  any  considerable  share  in 
opening  men's  eyes  with  regard  to  the  impostures  of  the 
Koniish  church: 'for  of  all  branches  of  literature,  philoso- 
phy had,  as  yet,  and  till  long  afterwards,  made  the  most 
inconsiderable  progress  ;  neither  is  there  any  instance  that 
argument  lias  ever  lieen  able  to  free  the  people  from  that 
enormous  load  of  absurdity,  with  which  superstition  has 
everv  where  ovenvhelnied  them  :  not  to  mention,  tliat  tlie 
rapid  advance  of  ihe  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  the  violence 
with  which  it  was  embraced,  prove  suiticiently  tliat  it 
owed  not  its  success  to  rciison  and  reHection.  The  art  of 
printing  and  the  renval  of  learning  forwarded  its  progress 
in  another  manner.  Bv  means  of  that  art,  the  books  of 
Luther  and  his  sectaries,  full  of  vehemence,  declamation, 
and  a  rude  eloquence,  were  propagated  more  quickly,  and 
in  greater  numbers.  Tlie  minds  of  men,  somewhat  awak- 
ened from  a  profound  sleep  of  so  many  centuries,  were 
prcj.ared  for  everv  novelty,  and  scrupled  less  to  tread  in 
aiiv  unusual  patfi  which"  was  opened  to  them.  And  as 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  ancient  monuments  of 
the  Christian  faith  became  more  common,  men  perceived 
the  innovations  which  were  introduced  after  the  first  cen- 
turies ;  and  though  argument  and  reasoning  could  not 
give  conviction,  an  historical  fact,  well  supported,  was 
able  to  make  impres-^ion  on  tlieir  understandings.  Many 
of  the  powers,  indeed,  assumed  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
were  very  ancient,  and  were  prior  to  almost  every  political 
government  established  in  Europe  :  but  as  tlie  ecclesias- 
tics would  not  agree  to  possess  their  privileges  as  matters 
of  civil  right,  which  time  might  render  valid,  but  appealed 
still  to  a  divine  origin,  men  were  tempted  to  look  into 
their  primitive  charter  ;  and  they  could,  without  much 
difficultv,  perceive  its  defects  in  truth  and  authenticity. 

Ill  order  to  bestow  on  this  topic  the  greater  inHuence, 
Luther  and  his  followers,  not  satisfied  with  opposing  the 
pretended  divinity  of  the  Romish  church,  and  displaying 
the  temporal  inconveniences  of  that  establishment,  carried 
matters  much  further,  and  treated  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestor?; as  abominable,  detestable,  damnable  ;  foretold  by 
sacred  writ  itself,  as  the  source  of  all  wickedness  and  pol- 
lution. Thev  denominated  the  Pope  Antichrist,  called  his 
communion  "the  Scarlet  Whore,  and  gave  to  Rome  the  ap- 
pellation of  Babylon  ;  expressions  which,  hoyvever  applied, 
were  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  and  which  yvere  better  cal- 
culated to  operate  on  the  multitude  than  the  most  solid 
arguments.  Excited  by  contest  and  persecution  on  tlie 
one  hand,  by  success  aiid  applause  on  the  other,  many  of 
theTeforniers  carried  to  the  greatest  extremity  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  church  of  Rome;  and  in  contraclictioii  to  the 
multiplied  superstitions  with  which  that  communion  was 
K>aded,  diey  adopted  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devotion, 
which  admitted  of  no  observances,  rites,  or  ceremonies, 
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but  placed  all  merit  in  a  mysterious  species  of  failli,  in  in- 
ward vision,  rapture,  and  ecstasy.  The  new  sectaries, 
seized  with  this  spirit,  were  indefatigable  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  doctrine,  and  set  at  defiance  all  the  aiiatliemas 
and  punishments  with  which  the  Roman  poiitifl'  endea- 
voured to  overwhelm  them. 

That  the  civil  power,  however,  might  afford  them  pro- 
tection against  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the  Lutherans 
advanced  doctrines  favourable  in  some  respect  to  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  sovereigns.  They  inveighed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  court  ofRom.o,  with  which  men  were  at  that 
tune  generally  discontented  ;  and  they  exhorted  princes  tO' 
reinsUite  themselves  in  those  powers  of  which  theencroach- 
ingspirit  of  the  ecclesiastics,  esiiecially  of  llic  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, had  so  longbereaved  them.  They  condemned  celibacy 
and  monastic  vows,  and  therebv  opened  the  doors  of  tlie 
convents  to  those  who  were  eitlier  tired  of  the  obedience 
and  chastity,  or  disgusted  with  the  licence,  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  lived.  They  blamed  the  excessive  riches,  the 
idleness,  the  libertinism"  of  the  clergy  ;  and  pointed  out 
their  treasures  and  revenues  as  lawful  spoil  to  the  first  in- 
vader. And  as  the  ecclesiastics  had  hitherto  conducted  a 
willing  and  a  stupid  audience,  and  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  controvei-sy,  much  more  with  every  species 
of  true  literature,  they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  men  armed  with  authorities,  quotations,  and  popu- 
lar topics,  and  qualified  to  triumph  in  every  altercation  or 
debate.  Such  were  the  advantages  with  which  the  re- 
formers began  their  attack  on  the  Romish  hierarchy  ;  and 
such  were  the  causes  of  ll.eir  rapid  and  astonishing  success. 

Leo  X.,  whose  overeighls  and  too  supine  ^^^  ^^ 
trust  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple had  given  rise  to  this  sect,  but  whose  sound  judgment, 
moderation,  and  temper,  were  well  qualified  to  retard  its 
progress,  died  in  the  tlower  of  his  age,  a  little  after  he  re- 
ceived the  king's  book  against  Luther ;  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  papal  chair  by  Adrian,  a  Fleming,  yvho  had 
been  tutor  to  Uie  Emperor  "Charles.  This  man  was  fitted 
to  gain  on  the  reformers,  bv  the  integrity,  candour,  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  whicfi  distinguished  his  character; 
but,  so  violent  were  their  prejudices  against  the  church,  he 
rather  hurt  the  cause  bv  his  imprudent  exercise  of  tliose 
virtues.  He  frankly  confessed,  that  many  abominable  and 
detestable  practices'  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and 
bv  this  sincere  avoyval  he  gave  occasion  of  much  triumph 
to  the  Lutherans.  Tins  pontiff,  also,  whose  penetration 
was  not  equal  to  his  good  intentions,  was  seduced  to  con- 
cur in  that  league  which  Charles  and  Henry  had  formed 
against  France;'  and  he  thereby  augmented  the  scandal 
occasioned  by  the  practice  of  sc)  many  preceding  Popes, 
who  still  made  their  spiritual  arms  subsen  lent  to  poliUcal 
purposes. 

The  emperor,  who  knew  that  Wolsey  had  ^  p  ,5;^ 
'  received  a  disappointment  in  his  ambitious 
hopes, bv  the  election  of  Adrian,  and  who  dreaded  the  re- 
sentment of  that  haughty  minister,  was  solicitous  to  repair 
the  breach  made  in  their  friendship  by  this  incident.  He 
paid  anotlier  visit  to  England  ;  and,  besides  ^^^  j,^^. 
flattering  the  vanity  of  the  kiuE  and  the  car- 
dinal, he  renewed  "to  Wolsev  all  the  promises  which  he 
had  made  him,  of  seconding  his  pretensions  to  the  papal 
throne.  WoUey,  sensible  that  Adrian's  great  age  and  in- 
firmities promis"ed  a  speedy  vacancy,  dissembled  his  re- 
sentment, and  was  willing" to  hope  for  a  more  prosperous 
issue  to  the  next  election.  The  emperor  renewed  the  treaty- 
made  at  Bruges,  to  which  some  articles  were  added  ;  and 
he  aoreed  to  indemnify  both  the  king  and  \\  olsey,  for  the 
revenue  which  they  sliould  lose  by  a  breach  with  l-rarice. 
The  more  to  in<TTitiate  himself  with  Henry  and  the  English 
nation,he  gave  to  Sun-ev,  Admiral  of  England,  commission 
for  being  admiral  of  hi's  dominions;  and  he  himself  was 
installed  Knight  of  the  Garter  at  London.  After  a  stay  of 
six  weeks  in  England,  he  embarked  at  Southampton,  and 
in  ten  days  arrived  in  Spam,  where  he  soon  pacified  the 
tumults  yvhicb  had  arisen  in  his  absence.'' 

Tlie  kin"  declared  war  against  France;  w_ar»iUi 
and  this  nieasure  was  founded  on  so  little  *"^'- 
reason,  that  he  could  allege  nothing  as  a  ground  of  quarrel, 
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but  Francis's  refusal  to  submit  to  his  arbitration,  ami  bts 
sendins:  Albany  into  Siotland.  Tliis  last  step  bad  not 
lieen  taken  bv  tlie  I'reneb  kins:,  till  lie  was  i|iiito  assured 
of  Henry's  resolution  to  attack  him.  Surrey  landed  some 
troo|>>  at  (.'herlxiuri;  in  Normandy  ;  and  al'tir  l.iynis;  wa<te 
tile  covnitry,  he  sailed  to  Morlaix,  a  rich  limn  in  l!r)llany, 
which  he  took  and  plundered.  Tlie  En;;lish  nurcliants 
had  great  property  in  that  place,  which  was  no  niore  spared 
t>\  the  soldiei-s  than  the  joods  of  the  Fi-ench.  Surrey 
tlien  left  the  charsie  of  the  fleet  to  the  vice-admiral ;  and 
sailed  to  t'alais,  whetf  he  took  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish armv  destined  for  the  invasion  of  France.  This  army, 
when  joined  by  forces  from  the  Low  Countries,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  Buren,  amounted  in  the  whole 
to  18,000  men. 

lnv«5io.n  of  The  French  bad  made  it  a  maxim  in  almost 
rrniK-c.  all  their  wars  with  the  Ensrlish  since  the  rcitni 
of  Charles  \.,  never,  without  great  necessity,  to  hazard  a 
general  enjpiKement ;  and  the  Duke  of  \  endoine,  who 
commanded  the  French  army,  now  embraced  this  wise 
policy.  He  supplied  the  towns  most  exposed,  especially 
Uouloiine,  Montreuil,  Teroiienne,  Hedin,  with  strong 
garrisons  and  plenty  of  provisions :  he  himself  took  post 
at  Abbeville,  with  some  Swiss  and  French  infantrv,  and  a 
body  of  (avalry :  the  Count  of  Guise  encamped  under 
INloiitreuil  with  six  thousand  men.  These  two  bodies 
were  in  a  situation  to  join  upon  occasion ;  to  throw  supply 
into  any  town  that  was  threatened ;  and  to  harass  the 
Englisli  ill  every  movement.  Surrey,  who  was  not  pro- 
vided with  masiazines,  first  divided  bis  troops  for  the  con- 
venience of  subsisting  them  ;  but  finding  that  his  quarters 
were  every  moment  beaten  up  by  the  acti\  itv  of  the  French 
generals,  he  drew  together  nis  forces,  and  laid  siege  to 
Hedin.  But  neitlier  did  he  succeed  in  this  enterprise. 
Tlie  garrison  made  vigorous  sallies  upon  his  army :  the 
French  forces  assaulted  him  from  without :  gnat  rains 
fell :  fatigue  and  bad  weather  threw  the  soldiers  into  dysen- 
teries :  and  Surrey  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  put 
his  troops  into  winter-quarters  about  the  end  of  October. 
His  rear-guard  was  attacked  at  Pas,  in  Artois,  and  five  or 
six  hundred  men  were  cut  off;  nor  could  all  his  efforts 
make  him  master  of  one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

Tlie  allies  were  more  successful  in  Italy.  Lautrec,  who 
commanded  the  French,  lost  a  great  battle  at  Bicocca,  near 
Milan  ;  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  remains  of  his 
army.  This  misfortune,  which  proceeded  from  Francis's 
negfigence  in  not  supplying  Lautrec  with  money,'  was 
followed  bv  the  loss  of  Genoa.  The  castle  of  Cremona 
vms  the  sole  fortress  in  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

Europe  was  now  in  such  a  situation,  and  so  connected 
by  difterent  alliances  and  interests,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  war  to  be  kindled  in  one  part  and  not  diffuse 
Itself  throughout  the  whole  :  but  of  all  tlie  leagues  among 
kingdoms,  the  closest  was  that  which  bad  so  long  subsist- 
ed between  France  and  Scotland;  and  the  English,  while 
at  war  with  the  former  nation,  could  not  hope  to  remain 
War«iib  long  unmolested  on  the  northern  frontier. 
ScoiUnd.  I\,'o  sooner  had  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland, 
than  he  took  measures  for  kindling"  a  war  with  England  ; 
and  he  summoned  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  to 
meet  in  the  fields  of  Rosline."  He  thence  conducted  the 
army  southwards  into  Annandale ;  and  prepared  to  pass 
the  Ijorders  at  Solway-Frith.  But  many  of  the  nobilitv 
were  disgusted  with  the  regent's  administration ;  and 
obser\'ing  that  his  connexions  with  Scotland  were  feeble 
in  comparison  of  those  which  he  maint;iined  with  France, 
they  murmured  that,  for  the  sake  of  foreign  interests,  their 
peace  should  so  often  be  disturbed,  and  war,  during  their 
King's  minority,  be  wantonly  entered  into  with  a  neigh- 
bouring nation,  so  much  superior  in  force  and  riches.  The 
Gordons,  in  particular,  refusetl  to  advance  any  further; 
and  Albany,  observing  a  general  discontent  to  prevail,  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Lord  Dacres,  \varden  of 
the  English  west  marches.  Soon  after  he  departed  for 
France ;  and  lest  the  opposite  faction  should  gather  force 
111  his  al)sence,  he  sent  thither  before  him  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
husband  to  the  queen-dowager. 
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Next  year,  Henry,  that  he  might  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  regi'iil's  absi'iice,  nnirclicd  hn  ''  '  "" 
army  iiitn  S(oil;iiul,  under  the  coiiiiiiand  of  Surrey,  who 
ravageil  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale  without  opposition,  and 
buriu'd  the  town  of  .ledburgh.  The  Scots  had  neilher  king 
nor  regent  to  conduct  them:  the  two  Humes  had  been 
put  to  death :  Angus  was  in  a  manner  banished :  no 
nobleman  of  vigour  or  authority  remained,  who  was 
(pialified  to  assume  the  government:  and  the  English 
monarch,  who  knew  the  distressed  situation  of  the  country, 
determined  to  push  them  to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  engag- 
ing them,  by  the  sense  of  their  present  weakness,  to  make 
a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  French  alliance,  and  to 
embrace  that  of  England."  He  even  gave  them  hopes  of 
contracting  a  marriage  between  the  Lady  Mary,  heiress  of 
England,  and  their  young  monarch  ;  an  ex|)eduiil  which 
would  for  ever  unite  the  two  kingdoms."  And  the  queen- 
dowager,  with  her  whole  party,  recommended  every  where 
the  advantages  of  this  alli;mce,  and  of  a  confedei-icy  with 
Henrv.  They  said  that  the  interests  of  Scotland  had  too 
long  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  French  nation,  who, 
whenever  they  found  themselves  reduced  to  difficulties, 
called  for  the  assistance  of  their  allies ;  but  were  ready  to 
abandon  them  as  soon  as  they  found  their  advantage  in 
making  peace  with  England :  that  where  a  small  state 
entered  into  so  close  a  confederacy  with  a  greater,  it  must 
always  expect  this  treatment,  as  a  consequence  of  the  un- 
equal alliance ;  but  there  were  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  situation  of  the  kingdoms  which,  in  the  present  case, 
rendered  it  inevitable  :  that  France  was  so  distant  and  so 
divided  from  them  by  sea,  that  she  scarcely  could  by  any 
means,  and  never  could  in  time,  send  succours  to  the 
Scots,  sufficient  to  protect  them  ag;iiiist  ravages  from  the 
neighbouring  kingdom :  that  nature  had  in  a  manner 
formed  an  alliance  between  the  two  British  nations ;  hav- 
ing enclosed  them  in  the  same  island ;  given  them  the 
same  manners,  language,  laws,  and  form  of  government ; 
and  prepared  every  thing  for  an  intimate  union  between 
them :  and  that  if  national  antipathies  were  abolished, 
which  would  soon  be  the  effect  of  peace,  these  two  king- 
doms, secured  by  the  ocean  and  by  their  domestic  force, 
could  set  at  defiance  all  foreign  enemies,  and  remain  for 
ever  safe  and  unmolested. 

Tlie  partisans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the  other  hand, 
said,  that  the  very  reasons  which  were  urged  in  favour  of 
a  league  with  England,  the  vicinity  of  the  kingdom  and 
its  superior  force,  were  the  real  causes  whv  a  sincere  and 
durable  confederacy  could  never  be  formed  with  that  hos- 
tile nation  :  that  among  neighbouring  states  occasions  of 
quarrel  were  freipient ;  and  the  more  powerful  would  be 
sure  to  seize  every  frivolous  pretence  for  oppressing  the 
weaker,  and  reducing  it  to  subjection :  that  as  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  France  and  England  had  kindled  a  war 
almost  perpetual  between  them,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Scots,  if  thev  wished  to  maintain  their  independence,  to 
jireserve  their  league  with  the  former  kingdom,  which 
balanced  the  force  of  the  latter :  that  if  they  deserted  that 
old  and  salutary  alliance  on  which  their  "import;mce  in 
Europe  chiefly  depended,  their  ancient  enemies,  stimu- 
lated both  by  interest  and  by  passion,  would  soon  invade 
them  with  superior  force,  and  bereave  them  of  all  their 
liberties;  or  if  they  delayed  the  attack,  the  insidious 
peace,  by  making  the  Scots'  forget  the  use  of  arms,  would 
only  prepare  the  Way  for  a  slavery  more  certain  and  more 
irretrievable. p 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  French  party,  being 
seconded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the  people,"  seemed 
most  prevalent :  and  when  the  regent  himself,  who  had 
been  long  detained  beyond  his  appointed  time  by  the 
danger  from  the  English  fleet,  at  last  appeared  among 
them,  he  was  able  to  throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that 
side.  By  authority  of  the  convention  of  states  he  assem- 
bled an  armv,  with  a  view  of  avenging  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  ; 
and  he  led  them  southwards  towards  the  borders.  But 
when  thev  were  passing  the  Tweed  at  the  bridge  of  Mel- 
ross,  the  English  party  raised  again  such  opposition,  that 
Albany  thought  proper  to  make  a  retreat.     He  marched 
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<lo\vn«-arils  alons;  llie  banks  of  tlie  Twped,  kpopinj;  that 
nvir  on  Ins  riElit ;  an<l  fixed  Ins  camp  o|i]x)site  lo  Wcrk- 
la-itlc,  wlucli  Surroy  had  lately  repaired,  lie  sent  over 
some  ttotips  to  besii'L'e  this  fortress,  who  made  a  breach  in 
It,  and  stormed  some  of  the  outworks :  but  the  regent, 
hearine  of  the  apjiroach  of  an  Kn-ilish  army,  and  dis- 
rour.iged  by  the  -.nlvanced  season,  thouelit  pro|>er  to  dis- 
band his  forcas,  and  retire  to  EdinburKh.  Soon  after  he 
Willi  over  lo  France,  and  never  ag-ain  returned  to  Scotland. 
Tlie  Scottish  nation,  agitated  by  their  domestic  tactions. 
Here  nol  during  several  years  in  a  condition  to  give  any 
more  disturbiince  lo  England  ;  and  Henry  had  full  leisure 
to  jirosecute  his  designs  on  the  continent. 

"llie  reason  why  the  war  against  France  proceeded  so 
slowly  on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  want  of  money. 
All  tlie  treasures  of  Henry  \'II.  were  long  ago  dissipated  ; 
the  king's  habits  of  expense  still  remained,  and  his 
revenues  were  unequal  even  to  the  ordinary  ch;irge  of 
goyeriinient,  muih  more  to  his  military  enterprises.  He 
had  last  year  caused  a  general  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  numbers  of  men,  their  years,  profession, 
stock,  revenue  ;i  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  find- 
ing the  nation  so  opulent.  He  then  i.«sued  privy  seals  to 
tile  most  wealthy,  demanding  loans  of  particular  sums  : 
tins  act  of  power,  though  somewhat  irregular  and  tyranni- 
cal, had  been  formerly  practised  by  kings  of  England  ; 
and  the  people  were  now  familiarized  to  it.  Hut  Henry 
this  year  carried  bis  authority  much  further.  He  publish- 
ed an  edict  for  a  general  tax  upon  his  subjects,  which  he 
still  called  a  loan  ;  and  he  levied  five  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  the  clergy,  tyvo  shillings  upon  the  laity.  This  pre- 
tended loan,  as  being  more  regular,  was  really  more 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and  was  a  prece- 
dent for  tlie  king's  imposing  taxes  without  consent  of 
parliament, 
liih  April.  Henry  soon  after  summoned  a  parliament, 
A  p,irliuiicnt.  together  with  a  convocation ;  and  found 
neither  of  them  in  a  disposition  to  comnlain  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  privileges.  It  was  onlv  doubted  how  fai 
tliey  would  carry  their  liberality  to  tlie  king.  Wolsey, 
who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  the  affair,  began 
with  the  convocation,  in  hopes  that  their  example  would 
inriuence  the  parliament  to  grant  a  large  supply.  He  de- 
manded a  moiety  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  be  levied 
in  five  years,  or  two  shillings  in  the  pound  during  that 
time;  andtliough  he  met  with  opposition,  he  reprimanded 
the  refractory  members  in  such  severe  terms,  tnat  his  re- 
quest was  at  last  complied  with.  The  cardinal  afterwards, 
attended  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  prelates,  came  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech,  laid  before  them  the  public  necessities,  the  danger 
of  an  invasion  from  Scotland,  the  affronts  received  fi-om 
France,  the  league  in  which  the  king  yvas  engaged  with  the. 
Pope  and  the  emperor;  and  he  demanded  a  grant  of 
800,000  pounds,  divided  into  four  yearly  payments ;  a 
sum  computed  from  the  late  survey  or  valuation,  to  be 
equal  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound  of  one  year's  revenue, 
or  one  shilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  according  to  the  divi- 
sion proposed.'  So  large  a  grant  was  unusual  from  the 
Commons ;  and  though  the  cardinal's  demand  was  second- 
ed by  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Speaker,  and  several  other 
members  attached  to  the  court,  the  House  could  not  be 
prevailed  with  to  comply.'  Tliey  only  voted  two  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  all  who  enjoyed  twenty  pounds  a  year 
and  upwards ;  one  shilling  on  all  who  possessed  between 
tiventy  pounds  and  forty  shillings  a  year ;  and  on  the  other 
subjecLs,  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  groat  a  head. 
This  last  sum  was  divided  into  two  yearly  payments ;  the 
former  into  four ;  and  was  not,  therefore,  at  the  utmost, 
above  sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  grant  of  the  Commons 
was  but  trie  moiety  of  the  sum  demanded  ;  and  the  car- 
dinal, therefore,  much  mortified  with  the  disappointment, 
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came  again  to  the  House,  and  desired  to  rea.son  with  such 
as  refuse<l  to  comply  with  the  king's  request.  He  was 
told,  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Hou5e,  never  to  rea.son  but 
among  themselves ;  and  his  desire  was  rejected.  Tlie 
Commons,  however,  enlargetl  a  little  their  former  grant, 
and  vottnl  an  imposition  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound 
on  all  possessed  of  fifty  (lounds  a  year  and  upwards.'  The 
proceedings  of  this  Houseof  Commons  evidently  discover 
the  humour  of  the  times:  they  were  extremely  tenacious 
of  their  money,  and  refused  a  demand  of  the  crown, 
which  was  far  from  l>eing  unreasonable  ;  but  they  allowed 
an  encroachment  on  national  privileges  to  pass  uncensured, 
though  its  direct  tendency  was  to  subvert  entirely  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  Tlie  king  yvas  so  dissatisfied  witli 
this  saving  disposition  of  the  Commons,  that,  as  he  had 
not  called  a  parliament  during  seven  years  before,  he  al- 
lowed seven  more  to  elapse  before  he  summoned  another: 
and,  on  pretence  of  necessity,  he  levied  in  one  year,  from 
all  who  were  worth  forty  pounds,  what  the  parliament  had 
granted  him  payable  in  four  years ; "  a  new  invasion  of 
national  privileges.  These  in-egularities  were  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  cardinal's  counsels,  who,  trusting  to  the 
protection  afforded  him  by  his  ecclesiastical  character,  was 
the  less  scrupulous  in  his  encroachments  on  the  civil  rights 
of  the  nation. 

That  ambitious  prelate  received  this  year  a  new  di.sap- 
pointment  in  his  aspiring  views.  The  I'ope,  Adrian  V  I. 
died  ;  and  Clement  \'II.,  of  the  family  of  Medicis,  was 
elected  in  his  place,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial 
party.  Wolsev  could  now  perceive  the  insincerity  of  the 
emperor,  and  he  concluded  that  that  prince  would  never 
second  his  pretensions  to  the  pa|  al  chair.  As  he  highly 
resented  this  injury,  he  began  thenceforth  to  estrange  him- 
self from  the  imperial  court,  and  to  nave  the  way  for  an 
union  between  his  master  and  the  French  king.  Mean- 
while he  concealed  his  disgust ;  and  after  congratulating 
the  new  Pope  on  his  promotion,  applied  for  a  continuation 
of  the  legatine  powers  which  the  two  former  Popes  had 
conferred  upon  him.  Clement,  knowing  the  importance 
of  gaining  nis  friendship,  granted  him  a  commission  for 
life  ;  and,  by  this  unusual  concession,  he  in  a  manner  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  whole  papal  authority  in  England.  In 
some  particulars  Wolsey  made  a  good  use  of  this  exten- 
sive power.  He  erected  two  colleges,  one  at  Oxford, 
another  at  Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  nativity:,  he  sought, 
all  over  Europe,  for  learned  men  to  supply  the  chairs  of 
these  colleges  :  and,  in  order  to  bestow  endovrments  on 
them,  he  suppressed  some  smaller  monasteries,  and  distri- 
buted the  monks  into  other  convents.  The  execution  of 
this  project  became  the  less  difficult  for  him,  because  the 
Romish  church  began  to  perceive  that  she  overabounded 
in  monks,  and  that  she  wanted  some  supply  of  learning  in 
order  to  oppose  the  inquisitive,  or  rather  disputative, 
humour  of  tne  reformers. 

The  confederacy  against  France  seemed  more  formidable 
than  ever  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign."  Adrian,  be- 
fore his  death,  had  renewed  the  league  writh  Charles  and 
Henry.  Tlie  \'enetians  had  been  induced  to  desert  tlie 
French  alliance,  and  to  form  engagements  for  securing 
Francis  Sforza,  brother  to  Maximilian,  in  possession  of  the 
Milanese.  The  Florentines,  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and 
Mantua,  and  all  the  powers  of  Italy,  combined  in  the 
same  measure.  The  emperor,  in  person,  menaced  France 
writh  a  poweiful  invasion  on  the  side  of  Guienne :  the 
forces  of  England  and  the  Netherlands  hovered  over 
Picardy  :  a  numerous  body  of  Germans  were  preparing  to 
ravage  Burgundy :  but  all  these  perils  from  foreign  ene- 
mies were  less  threatening  than  a  domestic  conspiracy, 
which  had  been  formed,  and  which  was  now  come  to  full 
maturity,  against  the  French  monarch. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Constable  of  France,  was 
a  prince  of  the  most  shining  merit ;  and,  besides  distin- 


r  of  Henry  succeeded  ;  for 
ebill  p»sseif.     Cullinis  Briliih  t'uraat.    Orme'i  Lift  of  H'd- 
y.ld  by  Hall.  lol.  38.  I  "■ 


— ,.      ....  «...  ,.■...  ...   - , Cardinal  Wolsey  endeavouretl  I 

terrifv  the  citizens  of  London  into  the  general  loan  exacted  in  1525,  and 
told  them  plainly, Ihat  i<  «rf  JeKer  <*j/«ii«  >*»«/<(  nffer  ndnnci.lhan 
thai  ihf  ting  al  Ikit  lime  ikjuld  loci  ;  ani  tluTtfo^e  U::are  anA  resul  n.  t 
Jl/T  n'^  n.>l  m  lAii  tail,  for  tt  rtat  fTtune  to  cott  tome  peopU  IMr  Aeadt 
Such  was  the  style  employed  by  tliis  king  and  his  ministers, 
u  Speid.    Hall.    Herbert.  -  " — '"■ 
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puisliiii"  liiniself  in  many  nulitaiv  oiitoi|>nsi's,  1k'  was 
adorned  willi  every  accoinplislnniiit  wliuli  luianic  a 
Jiersoii  of  his  high  siatiun.  Ilis  vniius,  cnilnlli^luil  with 
the  graces  of  youth,  had  made  siuli  iinprtssKiii  on  Louise 
of  &ivoy,  Francis's  mother,  that,  without  regard  to  the  in- 
e4]ualiiy  of  their  years,  she  made  him  proposals  of  nuu-- 
riaise  ;  and,  nieeting  with  a  repulse,  she  formed  schemes 
of  uiuelintinsr  venpjance  against  him.  Slie  was  a  woman, 
Sdse,  deccillnl,  vindictive,  malicious;  but  nnliapnily  for 
Franco,  had,  by  her  capacity,  which  was  considerable, 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son.  liy  her  in- 
sligatiiin,  Francis  put  many  affronts  on  the  constable, 
which  it  was  difficult  for  a  pallant  spirit  to  endure ;  and, 
at  last,  he  iiermitted  Louise  to  prosecute  a  law-suit  against 
him,  by  which,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  ample  possessions;  and  inevitable  ruin 
was  hrouirlu  upon  hnn. 

Konrbcn,  provoked  at  all  these  mdignities,  and  tliink- 
ing  that,  if  any  injuries  could  juslitv  a  man  in  rebellion 
;ii;ainst  his  pnnce  and  country,  he  must  stand  acquitted, 
had  eiitired  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  emperor 
and  the  King  of  F.npland.'^  Francis,  pertinacious  in  Ins 
1  ur|iose  of  recoveriiif:  the  Milanese,  had  intended  to  lead 
Ilis  army  in  person  into  Italy  ;  and  Bourbon,  who  feigned 
sickness,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  staying  behind, 
purposed  as  soon  as  the  king  should  have  passed  the  Alps, 
to  raise  an  insurrection  among  his  numerous  vassals,  oy 
whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  and  to  introduce  foreign 
enemies  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Francis  got  in- 
timation of  his  design ;  but  as  he  was  not  expeditious 
enough  in  securing  so  dangerous  a  foe,  the  constable  made 
his  escape;!'  and,  entering  into  the  emperor's  service,  em- 
ployed all  the  force  of  his  enterprising  spirit,  and  his  great 
talents  for  war,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  native  couiitrv. 

The  King  of  England,  desirous  that  Francis  sliould 
undertake  his  Italian  expedition,  did  not  openly  threaten 
I'icardy  this  year  with  an  invasion ;  and  it  was  late  before 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  commanded  the  English  forces, 

"4tii  Au        passed  over  to  Calais.     He  was  attended  by 

"^'      the  Lords  Montacute,  Herbert,  Ferrars,  Mor- 

ney,  Sandys,  Berkeley,  Povvis,  and  many  other  noblemen 

Invasion  of  and  gentlemen.'  The  English  army,  rein- 
Imice.  forced  by  some  troops  drawn  from  tlie  gar- 
rison of  Calais,  amo'unted  to  about  12,000  men:  and 
having  joined  an  equal  number  of  I'lemings  under  the 
Count  de  Buren,  they  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  France. 
The  siege  of  Boulogne  yv;is  first  proposed  ;  but  that  enter- 
prise anpearing  difficult,  it  was  thought  more  advisable  to 
leave  this  town  behind  them.  The  frontier  of  I'icardy 
^^  as  very  ill  provided  with  troops ;  and  the  only  defence 
of  that  province  yvas  the  activity  of  the  Frencli  officers, 
who  infested  the  allied  army  in'  their  march,  and  tlirew 
garrisons,  with  great  expedition,  into  every  town  which 
was  threatened  bv  ihem.  After  coasting  the  Somme,  and 
passing  Hcdin,  Montreiiil,  Donrlens,  the  English  and 
Flemings  presented  themselves  before  Bray,  a  place  of 
small  force,  which  commanded  a  bridge  over  that  river. 
Here  they  were  resolved  to  pass,  and,  if  possible,  to  take 
lip  winter-quarters  in  France  ;  but  Crequi  threw  him«elf 
into  the  town,  and  seemed  resolute  to  defend  it.  The 
allies  attacked  him  with  vigour  and  success ;  and  when 
he  retreated  over  the  bridge,  they  pursued  him  so  hotly, 
that  thev  allowed  him  not  time  to  break  it  down,  biit 
jiassed  it  along  with  him,  and  totally  routed  his  army. 
riiey  next  advanced  to  Montdidier,  which  they  besieged, 
and  took  by  capitulation.  Meeting  with  no  opposition, 
they  proceeded  to  the  river  Oise,  within  eleven  leagues  of 
Paris,  and  threw  that  city  into  great  consternation  ;  till 
the  Duke  of  Vendoine  hastened  yvith  some  forces  to  its 
relief  Tlie  confederates,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  and 
of  being  reduced  to  extremities  during  so  advanced  a 
season,  thought  proper  to  retreat.  Montdidier  was  aban- 
doned :  and  the  English  and  Flemings,  without  effecting 
anv  thing,  retired  into  their  respective  countries. 

I'rance  defended  herself  (rom  the  other  invasions  with 
equal  facility,  and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve  thousand 
I'Onsquenets  broke  into  Burgundy  under  the  command  of 
the  Count  of  Furstenberg.    The  Count  of  Guise,  who 
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defended  that  frontier,  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  them  but 
some  militia  and  about  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  cavalrv. 
He  threw  the  militia  into  the  garrison-nnviis ;  and  with 
his  cavalry  he  kept  the  field,  and  so  harassed  the  Germans, 
that  they  were  glad  to  make  their  retreat  into  Lorraine, 
tiuise  attacked  them  as  they  passed  the  Meiise,  put  them 
into  disorder,  and  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  their  rear. 

The  emperor  made  great  preparations  on  the  side  of 
Navarre ;  and  though  that  frontier  was  well  guarded  by 
nature,  it  seemed  now  exposed  to  danger  from  the  iiower- 
ful  inviision  which  threatened  it.  Charles  besiegeu  Fon- 
tarabia,  which  a  few  years  before  had  fallen  into  Francis's 
hands ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  thither  Lantrec,  the 
French  general,  he  of  a  sudden  raised  the  siege,  and  sat 
down  bifiiie  H  lyonne.  Lautrec,  aware  of  that  stratagem, 
made  a  sudden  niarL-h  and  threw  himself  into  Bayonne, 
which  he  defended  with  such  vigour  and  courage,  that 
tile  Spaniards  were  constrained  to  raise  the  sii'ge.  The 
einneror  would  have  been  totally  unfortunate  on  this  side, 
had  he  not  turned  back  upon  Font;u-abia,  and,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  all  his  generals,  sitten  down,  in  the  winter 
season,  before  that  city,  well  fortified  and  strongly  garri- 
soned. The  cowardice  or  misconduct  of  the  governor 
saved  him  from  the  shame  of  a  new  disappointment.  The 
place  was  surrendered  in  a  few  days;  and  the  emperor, 
having  finished  this  enterprise,  put  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters. 

So  obstinate  was  Francis  in  prosecuting 
his  Italian  expedition,  that,  notwithstanding  '' '""  *"*' 
these  numerous  invasions  with  which  his  kingdom  was 
menaced  on  every  side,  he  had  determined  to  lead  in  per- 
son a  powerful  army  to  the  conquest  of  Milan.  The  in- 
telligence of  Bourbon's  cons|nracy  and  escape  stopped 
him  at  Lyons  ;  and,  tearing  some  insurrection  in  the  king- 
dom, from  the  intrigues  of  a  man  so  jiowerfiil  and  so  much 
beloved,  he  thought  it  pnident  to  remain  in  I'rance,  and 
to  send  forward  his  army  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Bonnivet.  The  duchy  of  Milan  had  been  purposely  left 
in  a  condition  somewhat  defenceless,  with  a  view  of  allur- 
ing Francis  to  attack  it,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  enter- 
prises of  Bourbon  ;  and  no  sooner  had  Bonnivet  passed 
the  Tesin,  than  the  army  of  the  league,  and  even  Prosper 
Colonna,  who  commanded  it,  a  prudent  general,  were  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  It  is  agreed,  that  if  Bonnivet  had 
immediately  advanced  to  Milan,  that  great  city,  on  which 
the  whole  duchy  depends,  would  have  opened  its  gates 
without  resistance,  liut  as  he  wasted  his  time  in  frivolous 
enterprises,  Colonna  had  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  garri- 
son, and  to  put  the  place  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Bon- 
nivet was  now  obliged  to  attempt  reducing  the  city  by 
blockade  and  famine ;  and  he  took  possession  of  all  the 
posts  which  commanded  the  passages  to  it.  But  the  army 
pf  the  league,  meanwhile,  was  not  inactive ;  and  they  so 
straitened  and  harassed  the  quarters  of  the  French,  that 
It  seemed  more  likely  the  latter  should  themselves  perish 
by  famine,  than  reduce  the  city  to  that  ex- 
tremity.  Sickness,  and  fatigue,  and  want,  '  •  •*■  ■ 
had  wasted  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  ready 
to  raise  the  blockade;  and  their  only  hopes  consisted  in 
a  great  body  of  Swiss,  which  was  levied  for  the  service  of 
the  French  king,  and  whose  arrival  was  every  day  expect- 
ed. But  these  mountaineers  no  sooner  came  within  sight 
of  the  French  camp,  than  they  stopped  from  a  sudden 
caprice  and  resentment ;  and,  instead  of  joining  Bonnivet, 
they  sent  orders  to  a  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  who 
then  served  under  him,  immediately  to  begin  their  march, 
and  to  return  home  in  their  company."  After  this  deser- 
tion of  the  Swiss,  Bonnivet  had  no  other  choice  but  that 
of  making  his  retreat  as  fast  as  possible  into  France. 

The  French  being  thus  expelled  Italy,  the  I'ope,  the 
Venetians,  the  Florentines,  were  satisfied  with  the  advan- 
tage obtained  over  them,  and  were  resolved  to  prosecute 
their  victory  no  further.  All  these  powers,  especially 
Clement,  had  entertained  a  violent  jealousy  of  the  empe- 
ror's ambition  ;  and  their  suspicions  were  extremely  aug- 
mented when  they  saw  him  refuse  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  F'rancis  Sforza,  whose  title  he  had 
acknowledged,  and  whose  defence   he   had   embraced.'" 
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Tliiv  all  concUideil  tliat  he  h;iil  iiiKiided  to  put  liiiusilf  in 
possession  of  tliat  important  iluiliv,  and  reduce  Ilalv  to 
subjection:  (lenient,  in  partuiilar,  actuated  by  tins 
leal'ousv,  proce.dnl  so  far  in  op|H)sition  to  the  emperor, 
that  lu-'sent  orders  to  Ins  nuncio  at  London,  to  mediate  a 
re<-or»  illation  hi  tweeii  France  and  Kiipland.  Dut  affairs 
wen'  not  vet  fullv  ripe  for  this  chaiiKe.  Wolsey,  diSL'Usted 
Willi  the  emperor,  but  still  more  actuated  bv  vain-glorv, 
was  iletermined  that  he  himself  should  have  the  renown 
of  briiiKine  about  that  great  alteration  ;  and  he  enirajred 
tlie  king  to  reject  the  pope's  mediation.  A  new  treaty 
was  even  concludetl  between  Henrv  and  Charles  for  the 
inv:ision  of  France.  Charles  stipulated  to  supply  the 
Duke  of  Hourbon  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to 
compter  Provence  and  Dauphiny  :  Henry  agreed  to  pay 
him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns'for  the  hrst  month;  after 
which,  he  might  either  choose  to  continue  the  same  monthly 
payments,  or  in\-ade  I'icardy  with  a  powerful  army. 
Hourbon  was  to  possess  these  provinces  with  the  title  of 
king ;  but  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  Henry  as  King  of  France. 
Tlieduchy  of  IJurgiindv  was  to  be  given  to  Charles  :  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  to  Henrv. 

This  chimerical  partition  immediately  failed  of  exe- 
cution in  the  article  which  was  most  easily  performed  : 
Uouflion  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  King  of  France. 
His  enterprise,  however,  against  Provence  still  took  place. 
A  numerous  armv  of  Imperialists  invaded  that  country, 
under  his  command  and  that  of  the  Marquis  Pescara. 
They  laid  siege  to  Marseilles,  which,  being  weakly  garri- 
soned, thev  ex|iected  to  reduce  in  a  little  time :  but  the 
citizens  defended  themselves  with  such  valour  and  obsti- 
nacy, Uiat  IJourbon  and  Pescara,  who  heard  of  the  French 
king's  approach  with  a  numerous  army,  found  themselves 
under  a  necessity  of  raising  the  siege ;  and  they  led  their 
forces,  weakened,  baffled,  and  disheartened,  into  Italy. 

Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed,  in  safety,  the  glorv  of 
repulsing  all  his  enemies,  in  every  attempt  which  they  had 
hitherto  made  for  invading  his  Icingdom :  but,  as  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  tlie  King  of  England,  discouraged 
by  bis  former  fruitless  enterprises,  and  disgusted  with  the 
emperor,  was  making  no  preparations  for  any  attempt  on 
Picanly,  his  ancient  ardour  seized  him  for  the  conquest  of 
Milan  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season,  he  was 
immediately  determined,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
wisest  counsellors,  to  li^d  his  army  into  Itily. 
1  lit  Kin  of  ^^^  passed  the  x\lps  at  mount  Cenis,  and 
FraDTt'imJiM  no  sooner  appeared  in  Piedmont,  than  he 
li"l>-.  threw  the  whole  Milanese  into  consterna- 

tion. The  forces  of  the  emperor  and  Sforza  retired  to 
Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  been  so  fortunate  as  to  pursue 
them,  they  had  abandoned  that  place,  and  had  been  totally 
dispersed':'  but  his  ill  fate  led  him  to  besiege  Pavia,  a 
town  of  considerable  strength,  well  garrisoned,  and  de- 
fended by  Levva,  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Spanish 
service.  "  Even-  attempt  which  the  French  king  made  to 
gam  this  important  place  proved  fruitless.  He  battered 
the  walls,  and  made  breaches :  but,  by  the  yigilance  of 
Levva,  new  mtrenchments  were  instantly  thrown  up  be- 
hind the  breaches :  he  attempted  to  divert  tlie  course  of 
the  Tesin,  which  ran  by  one  side  of  the  city,  and  defended 
it ;  hut  an  inundation'of  the  river  destroyed,  in  one  night, 
all  the  mounds  which  the  soldiers,  during  a  long  time, 
and  with  infinite  labour,  had  been  erecting.  Fatigue,  and 
the  bad  season,  (for  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,)  had  wasted 
,  „  ,  the  French  army.  The  Imperial  generals, 
•  Ijo.  n,e3„,vhile,  were  not  unactive.  Pescara  and 
Lannoy,  ^'icerov  of  Naples,  assembled  forces  from  all 

2uarters.  Bourbon,  having  pawned  his  jewels,  went  into 
iermanv,  and  w  ith  tlie  money,  aided  by  his  personal  inter- 
ests, levied  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  Lansquenets,  with 
which  he  joined  the  Imperialists.  This  whole  army  ad- 
^•anced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pavia ;  and  the  danger  to  the 
French  became  every  day  more  imminent. 

Tlie  state  of  Europe  was  such,  during  that  age,  tliat, 
partly  from  want  of  commerce  and  industry  every  where, 
except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  partly  from  the 
extensive  privileges  still  possessed  by  the  people  in  all  the 
great  monarchies,  and  tiieir  frugal  maxims  in  granting 
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money,  the  revenues  of  die  pnncts  were  extremely  narrow, 
and  even  the  small  armies  which  thL>Y  kept  on  foot  could 
not  lie  regularly  paid  by  them,  'flic  Imperial  forces, 
coniinnnded  by  iJourbon,  Pescara,  and  Liinnoy,  evceeded 
not  twenty  thousand  men ;  they  were  the  only  Iwdy  of 
troops  maintained  by  the  emperor  (for  he  had  not  been 
able  to  levy  any  army  for  the  invasion  of  France,  cither 
on  the  side'of  Spain  or  Flanders).  Vet,  so  poor  was  that 
mightv  monarch,  that  he  could  transmit  no  money  for  the 
payment  of  this  army  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  hojws  of 
sharing  the  plunder  of  the  French  camp  w"hich  had  made 
them  advance,  and  kept  them  to  their  sUindards.  Had 
Francis  raised  the  siege  before  their  approach,  and  retired 
to  Milan,  they  must  immediately  have  disbanded  ;  and  he 
bad  obtained  a  complete  victory  without  danger  or  blood- 
shed. Hut  it  was  the  character  "of  this  inonarcli  to  become 
obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  difticulties  which  he  en- 
countered ;  and  having  once  said,  that  he  would  take 
Pavia  or  perish  before  it,  he  was  resolved  rather  to  endure 
the  utmost  extremities  than  depart  from  this  resolution. 

The  Imperial  generals,  after  cannonading  ^^^^  ^.^^ 
the  Frencn  camp  for  several  days,  at  last  Batilmr  p'»'vi«. 
made  a  general  assault,  and  brok'e  into  the  j"i„7'^"'"'*' ""^ 
intrenchinents.  Leyva  sallied  from  the  lovin, 
and  increased  the  "confusion  among  the  besiegers.  The 
Swiss  infantry,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice,  behaved 
in  a  das{;u-dly  manner, "and  deserted  their  post.  Francis's 
forces  were  put  to  the  rout;  and  he  himself,  surrounded 
by  his  enemies,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and  kill- 
ing seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
.surrender  himself  prisoner.  Almost  the  whole  army,  full 
of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  either  perished  by  the  sword, 
or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  few  who  escaped  with 
their  lives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemv. 

"The  emperor  received  this  news  by  Pennalosa,  who 
passed  through  France  by  means  of  a  safe-conrhict  granted 
him  by  the  Ci'.ptive  king.'  The  moderation  which  he  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  had  it  been  sincere,  would  have 
done  him  honour.  Instead  of  rejoicing,  he  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  Francis's  ill  fortune,  and  discovered  his  sense 
of  those  calamities  to  which  the  greatest  monarchs  are  ex- 
posed."" He  refused  the  city  of  Madrid  permission  to  make 
any  public  expressions  of  triumph;  and  said  that  he  re- 
served all  his  exulUition  till  he  should  be  able  to  obtain 
some  victory  over  the  infidels.  He  sent  orders  to  his 
frontier  garrisons  to  commit  no  hostilities  upon  France. 
He  spoke  of  concluding,  immediately,  a  peace  on  reason- 
able terms.  But  all  this  seeming  moderation  was  only 
hvpocrisv,  so  much  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was  profound. 
And  he  "was  wholly  occupied  in  forming  schemes  how, 
from  this  great  incident,  he  might  draw  the  utmost  advan- 
tage, and  gratify  that  exorbitant  ambition  by  which,  in  all 
his  actions,  he  was  ever  governed. 

Tlie  same  Pennalosa,  in  passing  through  France,  carried 
also  a  letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother,  whom  he  had  left 
regent,  and  who  then  resided  at  Lyons.  It  contained  only 
these  few  words.  Madam,  all  is  lost,  except  our  honour. 
The  princess  was  struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  calamity. 
She  saw  the  kingdom  without  a  sovereign,  without  an 
army,  without  generals,  without  money ;  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  implacable  and  victorious  enemies  :  and  her 
chief  resour'ce,  in  her  present  distresses,  were  the  hopes 
she  entertained  of  peace,  and  even  of  assistance  from  the 
King  of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  against  trance  from 
any  concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident  that  the  vic- 
torv  of  Pavia,  and  the  captivity  of  Francis,  were  the  most 
fortunate  incidents  that  could  have  befallen  him,  and 
the  only  ones  that  could  render  his  schemes  eflectual. 
While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  former  feeble  man- 
ner, without  any  decisive  advantage,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  possess  himself  of  some  frontier  tovvn,  or  perhaps 
of  a  small  territory,  of  which  he  could  not  have  kept  pos- 
session without  expending  much  more  than  its  value.  By 
some  signal  calamity  alone,  which  annihilated  the  power 
of  France,  could  he  "hope  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  con- 
siderable provinces,  or  dismember  that  great  monarchy,  so 
affectionate  to  its  own  government  and  its  own  sovereigns. 
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liiit  as  It  is  (irolKiWe  llial  Henry  liait  iitvcr  before  carried 
liis  reHections  so  far,  lie  w-os  startloU  at  tiiis  iini:ortaiit 
event,  and  liecanie  sensible  of  liis  own  danger,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  Kurope,  from  the  loss  of  a  proper  counterpoise 
lirnry  embraits  '*'  ''"^  I'O"''''  of  Charles.  Instead  of  takiii!: 
ih»  nftumce  ui  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  distressed  condi- 
liMM.  jjjjij  ^f  Krancis,  he  w-.is  determined  to  lend 

him  assistance  in  his  present  calamities  ;  and,  as  the  s;lorv 
.  of  senerositv,  in  raisin:;  a  fallen  enemv,  concurred  with 
his  political  interest,  he  hesitated  the  less  in  embracing 
these  new  measures. 

Some  disgusts  also  had  previously  taken  place  between 
Chiu-les  and  Henry,  and  still  more  between  Charles  and 
Wolsoy  ;  and  that  powerful  minister  waited  only  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  revenging  the  disappointments 
which  he  had  met  with.  The  behaviour  of  Cluu-les,  imme- 
diately after  the  victory  of  Pavia.  gave  hini  occasion  to 
revive"  the  king's  jealousy  and  suspicions.  The  emperor 
so  ill  supported  the  appearance  of  moderation,  which  he  at 
first  assumed,  that  he  bad  already  changed  his  usual  style 
to  Henry ;  and,  instead  of  writing  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  and  subscribing  himself  t/imr  uffeetkmale  son  unit 
cousin  ;  he  dictiited  his  letters  to  a  secretary,  and  simply 
subscribed  himself  Charles.'  Wolsey  also  perceivea  a 
diminution  in  the  caresses  and  professions  with  which  the 
emperor's  letters  to  him  were  formerly  loaded  ;  and  this 
last  imprudence,  proceeding  from  the  mtoxicatioo  of  suc- 
cess, \vas  probably  more  dangerous  to  Charles's  interests 
than  the  other. 

Henry,  tliough  immediately  determined  to  embrace  new 
measures,  was  careful  to  save  appearances  in  the  change ; 
and  he  caused  rejoicings  to  be  every  where  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  victory  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis. 
He  publicly  dismissed  a  French  envoy,  wfiom  he  had 
formerly  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  war,  to  reside  at 
London  :  •  but,  upon  the  Regent  of  France's  submis- 
sive applications  to  him,  he  again  opened  a  correspondence 
with  her ;  and,  besides  assuring  her  of  his  frienasliip  and 
protection,  he  exacted  a  promise  that  she  never  would 
consent  to  the  dismembering  of  any  province  from  the 
monarchy  for  her  son's  ransom.  With  the  emperor,  how- 
ever, he  put  on  the  appearance  of  vigour  and  enterprise  ; 
and  in  otaer  to  have  a  pretence  for  breaking  with  him,  he 
despatched  Tonstal,  Bishop  ol'  London,  to  Madrid,  w  iih 
proposals  for  a  powerful  invasion  of  France.  He  required 
that  Charles  should  immediately  enter  Guienne  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  that  province  :  and  he  demanded  the  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money  which  that  prince  had  borrowed  from  him 
in  his  last  visit  at  London.  He  knew  that  the  emperor 
was  in  no  condition  of  fultiUing  either  of  these  demands  ; 
and  that  he  had  as  little  inclination  to  make  him  master  of 
such  considerable  territories  upon  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 

Tonstal,  likewise,  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  informed 
his  master  that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged  several  com- 
plaints against  England ;  and,  in  particular,  was  dis- 
|>l«iscd  with  Henry,  because  last  year  he  had  neither 
continued  his  monthly  payments  to  Bourbon,  nor  invaded 
Picardy,  according  to  his  stipulations.  Tonstal  added, 
that  instead  of  expressing  an  intention  to  espouse  Marv 
when  she  should  be  of  are,  the  emperor  had  hearkened  to 
proposals  for  marrying  his  niece  Isabella,  Princess  of  Por- 
tugal;  and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  separate  treatv  with 
Francis,  and  seemed  determined  to  reap  alone  all  the 
advantages  of  the  success  with  which  fortune  had  crowned 
his  arms. 

suiliAue  '^^  ^""?y  influenced  by  all  these  motives, 

concluded  at  Moore  his  alliance  with  the 
Regent  of  France,  and  engaged  to  procure  her  son  liis 
liberty  on  reasonalile  conditions:?  the  regent  al.so,  in 
another  treaty,  acknowledged  the  kingdom  Henry's  debtor, 
for  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to  be  dis- 
charged in  half-yearly  payments  of  fifty  thousand  crowns: 
after  which,  Henry  was  to  receive,  during  life,  a  yearly 
iiension  of  a  hundred  thousand.  A  large  present  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  was  also  made  to  \\  olsey  for 
Ins  good  offices,  but  covered  under  the  pretence  of  arrears 
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due  on  the  pension  granted  liim  for  relinquishing  the  :id- 
rainistralion  of  Tournay. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  foreseeing  that  this  treaty  with 
F'rance  might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor,  was 
also  determined  to  fill  Ins  treasury  by  impositions  U|ion 
his  own  subjects;  and,  as  the  parliament  liad  discovered 
some  reluctance  in  complying  with  his  demands,  he  fol- 
lowed, as  is  believed,  the  counsel  of  Wolsey,  and  resolved 
to  make  use  of  Ins  prerog.itive  alone  for  that  purpose. 
He  issued  commissions  to  all  the  counties  of  iiiscomrnts  of 
F.ngland  tor  levying  (bur  shillings  in  the  "'«  Engliih. 
piund  upon  the  clergy,  three  shillings  and  fourpence  upon 
the  laity ;  and  so  uncontrollable  did  he  deem  his  autho- 
rity, that  he  took  no  care  to  cover,  as  formerly,  this  arbi- 
trary exaction,  even  under  the  slender  pretence  of  a  loan. 
But  he  soon  found  that  lie  hail  presumed  too  far  on  the 
passive  submission  of  his  sub|ects.  The  people,  disple:>.sed 
with  an  exaction  beyond  what  was  usually  le\ ud  in  those 
days,  and  further  disgusted  with  the  illegal  nuiliod  of  im- 
posing it,  broke  out  in  murmurs,  complaints,  opposition  to 
the  commissioners  ;  and  their  refractory  disposition  threat- 
ened a  general  insurrection.  Henry  had  the  pmdence  to 
stop  short  in  that  dangerous  path  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered. He  sent  letters  to  all  the  counties,  declaring  that 
he  meant  no  i'orce  by  this  last  imposition,  and  that  he 
would  take  nothing  from  his  subjects  but  by  way  ofbene- 
vnliiice.  He  flattered  himself  that  his  condescension  in 
employing  that  disguise  would  sitisfvthe  people,  and  that 
no  one  would  dare  to  render  himself  obnoxious  to  roval 
authority,  by  refusing  any  payment  required  of  him  in  t)iis 
inatmer.  But  the  spirit  of  opposition,  once  roused,  could 
not  so  easily  be  quieted  at  pleasure.  A  lawyer,  in  the  city, 
objecting  the  statute  of  Richard  III.,  by  which  benevo- 
lences were  for  ever  abolished,  it  was  replied  by  the  court, 
that  Richard  being  a  usurper,  and  his  parliament  a  fac- 
tious assembly,  his  statutes  could  not  bind  a  lawful  and 
(ihsolide  monarch,  who  held  his  crown  by  hereditary  right,  I 
and  needed  not  to  court  the  favour  of  a  licentious  popu-  ' 
lace.''  The  judges  even  w  ent  so  far  as  to  attirm  positively,  ' 
that  the  king  might  exact,  by  commission,  any  sum  he 
pleased  ;  and  the  jirivy  council  gave  a  ready  assent  to  this 
decree,  which  annihilated  the  most  valuable  privilege  of 
the  people,  and  rendered  all  their  oilier  privileges  preca- 
rious. Armed  with  such  formidable  authority,  of  royal 
prerogative  and  a  pretence  of  law,  Wolsey  sent  for  the 
mayor  of  London,  and  desired  to  know  what  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  for  the  supply  of  his  majesty's  necessities. 
Tlie  mayor  seemed  desirous,  before  he  should  declare  him- 
.self,  to  consult  the  common  council :  but  the  cardinal 
required  that  he  and  all  the  aldermen  should  separately 
confer  with  himself  about  the  benevolence ;  and  he  eluded 
by  that  means  the  danger  of  a  formed  opposition.  Mat- 
ters, however,  went  on  not  so  smoothlv  m  the  country. 
An  instirrection  was  begun  in  some  places ;  but  as  tlie 
people  were  not  headed  by  any  considerable  person,  it 
was  easy  for  the  Duke  of  Suflblk,and  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
now  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  employing  persuasion  and  au- 
thority, to  induce  the  ringleaders  to  lav  down  their  arms 
and  surrender  them.selves  prisoners.  1  he  king,  tinding  it 
dangerous  to  punish  criminals  engaged  in  so  popular  a 
cause,  was  determined,  notwithstanding  his  violent  im- 
perious temper,  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon ;  and  he 
prudently  imputed  their  gviilt,  not  to  their  want  of  loyalty 
or  affection,  but  to  their  poverty.  The  oft'endcrs  were  car- 
ried before  the  star-chamber,  where,  after  a  severe  charge 
brought  against  them  by  the  king's  council,  the  cardinal 
said,  "That,  notwithstaiiding  their  grievous  offence,  the 
king,  in  consideration  of  their  necessities,  had  gninled  them 
his  gracious  pardon,  upon  condition  that  they  would  find 
sureties  for  their  future  good  behaviour."  But  they  re- 
plying they  had  no  sureties,  the  cardinal  first,  and  after 
liim  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  said,  that  they  would  be  bound 
for  them.     Upon  which  they  were  dismissed.' 

Tlicse  arbitrary  impositions  being  imputed,  though  on 
what  grounds  is  unknown,  to  the  councils  of  the  cardinal, 
increased  the  general  odium  under  which  he  lalioured; 
and  the  clemency  of  the  pardon  being  ascribed  to  the  king. 
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was  considered  a.s  an  atonement  on  liis  |);irl  fur  llie  illi'- 
^riliiv  of  the  measure.  Hut  W'olscy,  su|i|iorttil  botli  !>>■ 
rii.val  and  papal  aiitliority,  procwdcd,  williout  scruple,  to 
viul.ili!  all  ecclesiastical  privileges,  wliicli,  duriii<;  that  age, 
were  much  more  sacred  tlian  civil ;  and  having  once  pre- 
vailed in  that  unusual  attempt  of  suppressing  some 
monasteries,  he  kept  all  the  rest  in  awe,  and  exercised  over 
them  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction.  By  his  commission  as 
legate,  he  was  eiiipowen  d  to  visit  them,  and  reform  them, 
and  chastise  their  irngularities;  and  he  employed  his 
usual  agent,  Allen,  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority.  The 
religious  houses  were  oliliged  to  compound  for  their  gnill, 
real  or  pretended,  hy  paying  large  sums  to  the  cardinal  or 
his  deputy  ;  and  this  oppression  was  carried  so  far,  that  it 
reached  at  List  the  king's  ears,  which  were  not  commonly 
open  to  complaints  against  his  favourite.  VVolsey  had 
built  a  splendid  palace  at  Hampton-court,  which  he  pro- 
bibly  intended,  as  well  as  that  of  York-place  in  West- 
minster, fur  his  own  residence;  but  fearing  the  increase  of 
envy  on  areount  of  tins  magnitieeiice,  and  desirous  to  ap- 
pease the  king,  lie  made  liini  a  present  uf  the  building, and 
told  him  that,  from  the  lirst,  he  had  erected  it  for  his  use. 

Tlie  absolute  authority  possessed  by  the  king,  retidered 
his  domestic  governnienl,  both  over  his  people  and  his 
ministers,  easy  and  expeditious:  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affiiirs  alone  required  eti'ort  and  application  ;  and  they  were 
now  brought  to  such  a  situation,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
for  England  to  remain  entirely  neutral.  The  feigned  mo- 
deration of  the  cniiieror  was  of  short  duration  ;  and  it  was 
soon  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  his  great  dominions, 
far  from  gratifying  his  ambition,  were  only  regarded  as  the 
means  of  acipiiriiig  an  empire  more  extensive.  The  terms 
which  he  demanded  of  his  prisoner  were  such  as  must  for 
ever  have  annihilated  the  power  of  France,  and  destroyed 
the  balance  of  Europe.  These  terms  were  proposed  to 
Francis  soon  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  de- 
tained in  Pizzichitone ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto  trusted 
somewhat  to  the  emperor's  generosity,  the  disappointment 
excited  in  his  breast  the  most  lively  indignation.  He  said, 
that  he  would  rather  live  and  die  a  prisoner,  than  agree  to 
dismember  his  kingdom  ;  and  that,  even  were  he  so  base 
as  to  submit  to  such  conditions,  his  subjects  would  never 
permit  him  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  persist  in  demanding  more 
moderate  terms,  by  the  favourable  accounts  which  he  heard 
of  Henry's  disposition  towards  him,  and  of  the  alarm 
which  had  seized  all  the  chief  jiowers  m  Italy,  upon  his 
Fr.nris  reinoveil  defeat  and  captivity.     He  was  uneasy,  liow- 

lo  Maiitui.  ever,  to  be  so  f;u-  distant  from  the  emperor, 
with  whom  he  must  treat ;  and  he  expressed  his  desire 
(which  was  complied  with)  to  be  removed  to  Madrid,  in 
hopes  that  a  personal  interview  would  operate  in  his  favour, 
and  that  Charles,  if  not  influenced  by  his  ministers,  might 
be  found  possessed  of  the  same  frankness  of  disposition 
by  which  he  himself  was  distinguished.  He  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake.  Pai'tly  from  want  of  exercise, 
uartlv  from  reflections  on  his  present  melancholy  situation. 
He  fell  into  a  languishing  illness  ;  which  begat  apprehen- 
sions in  Charles,  lest  the  death  of  his  captive  should  be- 
reave him  of  all  those  advantages  which  he  purposed  to 
extort  from  him.  He  then  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  castle  of 
Madrid  ;  and  as  he  approached  the  bed  in  which  Francis 
lay,  the  sick  monarch  called  to  him,  "  You  come,  sir,  to 
visit  your  prisoner."  "  No,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  I 
come  to  visit  my  brother,  and  my  friend,  who  shall  soon 
obtain  his  liberty."  He  soothedhis  afflictions  with  many 
speeches  of  a  like  nature,  which  had  so  good  an  efl'ect,  that 
the  king  daily  recovered  ;  ^  and  thenceforth  employed  him- 
self in  concerting  with  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  the 
terms  of  his  treaty. 

A.  r>.  I5t6.  Atlasttheemperor,dreadinga  generalcom- 
nih  .Ian.  bination  against  him,  was  willing  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  rigour ;  and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was 
signed,  by  which  it  was  hoped  an  end  "would  be  finally 
put  to  the  differences  between  diese  great  monarchs.  The 
principal  condition  was  the  restoring  of  Francis's  liberty, 
and  the  delivery  of  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  to  the 
emperor  for  the  cession  of  Burgundy.     If  anv  difficulty 


.should  afterwards  occur  in  the  execution  of  this  bust 
article,  from  the  opposition  of  the  states,  either  of  Frince 
or  of  that  province,  Francis  stipulated,  that  in  six  weeks' 
time  he  should  return  to  his  prison,  and  remain  there  till 
the  full  perlbrmancc  of  the  treaty.  There  were  many 
other  articles  m  this  famous  convention,  all  of  them  ex- 
tremely severe  upon  the  captive  monarch;  and  Charles 
discovered  evidently  his  intention  of  reducing  Italy,  as 
well  as  France,  to  subjection  and  dependence. 

Many  of  Charles's  ministers  foresaw  that  Francis,  how 
solemn  soever  the  oaths,  promises,  and  protestations  exact- 
ed of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty  so  disadvan- 
tageous, or  rather  ruinous  and  destructive,  to  himself,  his 
posterity,  and  his  country.  By  putting  Burgundy,  they 
thought,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  he  gave  his  powerful 
encmv  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom:  by 
sacrificing  his  allies  in  Italy,  he  deprived  himself  of  foreign 
assistance ;  and  arming  his  oppressor  with  the  whole  force 
and  wealtli  of  that  opulent  country,  rendered  him  abso- 
lutely irresistible.  To  these  great  views  of  interest,  were 
added  the  motives,  no  less  cogent,  of  passion  and  resent- 
ment ;  while  Francis,  a  prince  who  pinued  himself  on 
generosity,  reflected  on  the  rigour  with  wnich  he  had  been 
treated  during  his  captivity,  and  the  severe  terms  which 
had  been  exacted  of  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty. 
It  was  also  foreseen,  that  the  emulation  and  rivalship 
which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  these  two  monarchs, 
would  make  him  feel  the  strongest  reluctance  on  yielding 
the  superiority  to  an  antagonist,  who,  by  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  conduct,  he  would  be  apt  to  think,  had  shown  him- 
self so  little  worthy  of  that  anvantage  which  fortune,  and 
fortune  alone,  had  put  into  his  hands.  His  ministers,  his 
friends,  his  subjects,  his  allies,  would  be  sure,  with  one 
voice,  to  inculcate  on  him,  that  the  first  object  of  a  prince 
wa.?  the  preservation  of  his  people ;  and  tnat  the  laws  of 
honour,  which  with  a  private  man  ought  to  be  absolutely 
supreme,  and  superior  to  all  interests,  were,  with  a 
severeign,  subordinate  to  the  great  duty  of  insuring  tlie 
safety  of  his  country.  Nor  could  it  be  imagined,  that 
Francis  would  be  so  romantic  in  his  principles,  as  not  to 
hearken  to  a  casuistry  which  was  so  plausible  in  itself,  and 
which  so  much  flattered  all  the  passions,  by  which,  either 
as  a  prince  or  a  man,  he  was  strongly  actuated. 

Francis,  on  entering  his  own  dominions,  nj^r^i,  ,b 
delivered  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  into  Franris  recovers 
the  hands  of  tlie  Spaniards.  He  mounted  a  '"s  liberty. 
Turkish  horse,  and  immediately  nutting  him  to  the  gallop, 
he  waved  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  several  times,  /  tint 
yet  a  king.  He  soon  reached  Bayonne,  where  he  was  jt)v- 
fully  received  by  the  regent  and  his  whole  court.  lie 
immediately  wrote  to  Henry,  acknowledging  that  to  his 
good  offices  alone  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  protesting  that 
he  should  be  entirely  governed  by  his  counsels  in  all  trans- 
actions with  the  emperor.  When  the  Spanish  envoy  de- 
manded bis  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  now  that 
he  had  fully  recovered  his  liberty,  he  declined  the  proposal, 
under  colour  that  it  was  previously  necessary  to  assemble 
the  states  both  of  France  and  of  Burgundy,  and  to  obtain 
their  consent.  Tlie  states  of  Burgundy  soon  met ;  and 
declaring  against  the  clause  which  contained  an  engage- 
ment for  alienating  their  province,  they  expressed  their 
resolution  of  opposing,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the  execution 
of  so  ruinous  and  unjust  an  article.  The  imperial  minister 
then  required  that  Francis,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  should  now  return  to  his  prison  ;  but  the  French 
monarch,  instead  of  complying,  made  public  „„^ 
die  treaty  which  a  little  before  he  had  secret- 
ly concluded  at  Cognac,  against  the  ambitious  schemes 
and  usurpations  of  the  emperor.' 

The  Pone,  the  \'enetians,  and  other  Italian  states,  who 
were  deeply  interested  in  these  events,  had  been  held  in 
the  most  anxious  suspense  with  regard  to  the  resolutions 
which  I'rancis  should  take  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty ; 
and  Clement,  in  particular,  who  suspected  that  this  prince 
would  never  execute  a  treaty  so  hurtful  to  his  interests, 
and  even  destructive  of  his  independency,  had  very  frankly 
offered  him  a  dispensation  from  all  his  oaths  and  engage- 
ments.   Francis  remained  not  in  suspense,  but  entered 
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iiiiimHliatily  into  the  coiifiHleracv  pniposiHl  to  luin.  It 
w;i.s  !ili|iiiliito<l  bv  lliiU  kins:,  the  Vopo,  the  Xeiu'tiaiis,  the 
Swiss,  tlie  Florentines,  and  the  Onke  of  Milan,  anions; 
ottier  artieles,  tliat  thev  woiilil  oblisa'  the  emperor  to  de- 
h\t'i'  n|i  tiie  two  yoniis:  princes  of  Trance,  on  receiving  a 
leasoii.il.U'  sum  of  money;  and  to  restore  Milan  to  Sforza, 
witliout  furtlier  condition  or  encumbrance.  The  Kinc  of 
l:lnt:land  was  invited  to  accede,  not  only  as  a  coiilraetin!; 
yarty,  but  as  protector  of  tlie  An/i/  liiif:m\  so  it  was  calleil : 
and  if  Naples  should  be  conqueied  from  the  emperor,  in 
prosecution  of  this  confederacy,  it  was  agreed  tliat  Henry 
slunild  enjoy  a  pniu  ipalily  in  that  kingdom,  of  the  yearly 
revenue  of  30,0W)  ducats :  and  that  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
consulenition  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
Christendom,  should  also,  in  such  an  event,  be  put  in 
posssession  of  a  revenue  of  10,000  ducats. 

Francis  was  desirous  that  the  appearance  of  this  great 
confederacy  should  engage  the  emperor  to  relax  somewhat 
III  the  extreme  rigour  ofthe  treaty  of  Madrid ;  and  while 
lie  entertiiined  these  hopes,  he  was  the  more  remiss  in  his 
warlike  preparations ;  nor  did  he  send  in  due  lime  reiii- 
forcements  to  his  allies  in  Italy.    The  Duke 

' '  of  Hourbon  had  got  possession  of  the  whole 

Milanese,  of  which  the  emperor  intended  to  grant  him  the 
investiture ;  and  having  levied  a  considerable  army  in 
Germany,  he  became  formidable  to  all  the  Italian  poten- 
tates ;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  Charles,  destitute  as 
usual  of  monev,  had  not  l>een  able  to  remit  anv  i>ay  to 
tile  forces.  Tfie  general  was  extremely  beloved  Iiy  his 
troops ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  those  mutinies  which 
were  ready  to  break  out  every  moment,  and  which  their 
aftection  alone  for  him  had  hitherto  restrained,  he  led 
them  to  Rome,  and  promised  to  enrich  them  by  the  plun- 
,  „  .  der  of  that  opulent  city.  He  was  himself 
'*"  killed,  as  he  was  planting  a  scaling-ladder 
against  the  walls ;  but  his  soldiers,  rather  enraged  than 
discouraged  by  his  death,  mounted  to  the  assault  with  tlie 
■i  k  of  u  I  utmost  valour,  and  entering  the  city  sword 
in  hand,  exercised  all  those  brutalities  which 
may  be  expected  from  ferocity  excited  by  resistance,  and 
from  insolence  which  takes  place  when  that  resistance  is 
no  more.'  This  renowned  city,  exposed  by  her  renown 
alone  to  so  many  ciilamities,  never  endureti,  in  any  age, 
even  from  the  barbarians,  by  whom  she  was  often  sub- 
dued, such  indignities  as  she  was  now  compelled  to 
suffer.  Tlie  unrestrained  massacre  and  pillage,  wliicli 
continued  for  several  days,  were  the  least  ills  to  which  tlie 
unhappy  Romans  were  exposed.'  Whatever  was  respect- 
able in  modesty,  or  sacred  in  religion,  seemed  but  the 
more  to  provoke  the  insults  of  the  soldierv.  Virgins  suf- 
fered violation  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  upon 
those  very  alUirs  to  which  they  had  lied  for  protection. 
Aged  prelates,  after  enduring  "every  indignity,  and  even 
every  torture,  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  menaced 
with  the  most  cruel  deatli,  in  order  to  make  them  reveal 
their  secret  treasures,  or  purchase  libertv  by  exorbitant 
ransoms.  Clement  himself,  who  had  trusted  for  protec- 
tion to  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  and  neglected  to 
make  his  escape  in  time,  w:is  taken  captive ;  and  found 
that  his  dignity,  which  procured  him  no  regard  from  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  did  but  draw  on  him  tlie  insolent 
mockery  of  tlie  German,  wliq,  being  generally  attached  to 
the  Luthenn  principles,  were  pleased  to  gratify  their  ani- 
mosity by  the  abasement  of  the  sovereign  pontiff'. 

When  intelligence  of  this  great  event  was  conveved  to 
the  emperor,  that  young  prince,  habituated  to  hypocrisv, 
expressed  the  most  profound  sorrow  for  the  success  of  his 
arms  :  he  put  Iiim.self  and  all  his  court  in  mourning  ;  he 
stopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  son  Hhilip:  and 
knowing  that  every  artifice,  however  gross,  is  able,  when 
seconded  by  autliority,  to  impose  upon  the  people,  he 
ordered  prayers,  during  several  montns,  to  be  put  up  in 
the  chuic-lies  for  the  Pope's  liberty  ;  which, all  men  knew, 
a  letter  under  his  hand  could  in  a  moment  have  procured. 

The  concern  expressed  by  Henry  and  F"rancis  for  the 
calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  sincere.  These  two  mo- 
narchs,  a  few  days  tefore  the  sack  of  Rome,  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty'  at  Westminster,  in  which,  besides  re- 
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ntwing  former  alliances,  they  agreed  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Charles,  reijuiring  him  to  accept  of  two  millions  of 
crowns  as  the  ransom  of  the  French  princes,  and  to  repay 
the  money  borrowed  from  Henry;  and  in  case  of  refusal, 
the  ainbiissadois, attended  by  heralds,  were  ordered  to  de- 
nounce war  against  him.  This  war  it  was  agreed  to 
prosectite  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  army  of  thirlv 
thousand  infantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  at  iirnis,  two- 
thirds  to  be  supplied  by  Francis,  the  rest  by  Hciirv. 
And,  ill  order  to  strengthen  the  alliance  between  llie 
princes,  it  was  stipulated  that  either  Francis  or  his  son, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  should  afterwards  be  agreed  on, 
should  espouse  the  Princess  Mary,  Henry's  daughter. 
No  sooner  did  the  monarchs  receive  intelligence  of  Bour- 
bon's enterprise,  than  they  changed,  by  a  new 
treaty,  the  scene  of  the  iirojected  war  from  •  '"  "v- 
the  Netherlands  to  Italy;  and,  hearing  ofthe  Pope's  cap- 
tivity, they  were  further  stimulated  to  tmdcrtake  the  war 
with  vigour  for  restoring  him  to  liberty.  Wol- 
.sey  himself  crossed  the  sea,  in  order  to  have  '  ">• 

an  interview  with  Francis,  and  to  concert  measures  for 
that  purpose;  and  he  displayed  all  that  grandeur  and 
inngnificence  with  which  lie  was  so  much  intoxicated. 
He  was  attended  by  a  train  of  a  thousand  horse.  The 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Chancellor  Alen^on,  met 
him  at  Boulogne ;  Francis  himself,  besides  granting  to 
that  haughty  prelate  the  powei  of  giving,  in  every  place 
where  he  came,  liberty  to  all  prisoners,  made  a  journey 
as  fiir  as  Amiens  to  meet  him,  and  even  advanced  some 
miles  from  the  town,  the  more  to  honour  his  recention. 
It  was  here  stipuhited,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  sliould 
espouse  the  I'rincess  Mary  ;  and  ;is  the  emperor  seemed 
to  be  taking  some  steps  tow.ards  a.ssembling  a  general 
council,  the  two  monarchs  agreed  not  to  acknowledge  it; 
but  during  the  interval  of  the  Pone's  captivity,  to  govern 
the  churches  in  their  respective  aominions,  bv  their  own 
authority.  Wolsey  made  some  attempts  to  get"liis  Icgatine 
iiower  extended  over  France,  and  even  over  Germany ; 
out  finding  his  efforts  fruitless,  he  was  obliged,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  to  desist  from  thfse  ambitious 
enterprises." 

The  more  to  cement  the  union  between 
these  princes,  a  new  treaty  was.  some  time  '  ''' ' 

after,  concluded  at  London ;  in  which  Henry  agreed 
finally  to  renounce  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France ; 
claims,  which  might  now  indeed  be  deemed  chimerical, 
but  wliich  often  served  as  a  pretence  for  exciting  the 
unwary  English  to  wage  war  upon  the  French  nation. 
As  a  return  for  this  concession,  Francis  i.,ajue  wiih 
bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  pav  for  l-r»nie. 
ever  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year  to  Henry  and  his  suc- 
cessors; and  that  greater  solemnity  might  be  given  to 
this  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parliaments  and  great 
nobilitv  of  both  kingdoms  should  give  their  assent  to  it. 
The  Maresclial  Montmorency,  accompanied  by  many 
j)ersons  of  distinction,  and  attended  by  a  pompous  equi- 
page, was  sent  over  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  was  received 
at  Lon<lon  with  all  the  parade  which  suited  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  The  terror  of  the  emperor's  greatness 
had  extinguished  the  ancient  animosity  between  the  na- 
tions ;  and  Spain,  during  more  than  a  century,  became, 
though  a  more  distant  power,  the  chief  object  of  jealousy 
to  the  English. 

This  cordial  union  between  France  and  England,  though 
it  added  influence  to  the  joint  embassy  vvhich  they  sent 
to  the  emperor,  w:is  not  able  to  bend  that  monarch  to 
submit  entirely  to  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  the  allies. 
He  departed,  indeed,  from  his  demand  of  Burgiimly,  as 
the  ransom  of  the  French  princes  ;  but  he  required,  pre- 
viously to  their  liberty,  that  I'rancis  should  evacuate 
(ienoa,  and  all  the  fortresses  held  by  him  in  Italy:  and 
he  declared  his  intention  of  liriiiging  SI'nrza  to  a  trial,  and 
confiscating  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
tended treason.  The  English  and  French  heralds,  there- 
fore, according  to  agreement,  declared  war  against  him, 
and  set  him  at  defiance.  Charles  answered  the  English 
herald  with  moderation  ;  but  to  the  French,  he  reproached 
his  master  with  breach  of  faith,  reminded  him  of  the  pri- 
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vale  conversation  wliiili  had  passed  liolwccn  tlieni  at 
.Muilnil  iHl'ore  their  sepanition,  and  offered  to  prove,  by 
sinfilc  Loniliat,  that  he  had  acted  dishonourably  Francis 
retaliated  this  challenge,  bv  civin;;  Charles  the  lie ;  and 
after  demanding  security  of*  the  field,  he  offered  to  main- 
tain his  cause  by  single  combat.  Alany  inissUL'es  passe<l 
to  and  fro  lietween  them ;  hut  though  both  princes  were 
undoubtedly  br.ive,  the  intended  duel  never  took  place. 
Tile  I'remh  and  Spaniards  during  th.il  age  zealously  dis- 
puied  which  of  the  inoiian  hs  incurred  the  blame  of  this 
failure;  but  all  men  of  moderation  every  where  lamented 
the  power  of  fortune,  that  the  prince,  the  more  candid, 
(.'(iierous,  and  sincere,  should,  by  unhappy  incidents,  have 
been  reduced  to  so  cruel  a  situation,  that  nothing  but  his 
violation  of  treaty  could  preserve  his  people,  and  that  he 
must  ever  after,  without  being  able  to  make  a  proper  re- 
ply, bear  to  be  reproached  with  breach  of  promise  bv  a 
liral,  inferior  to  him  both  in  honour  and  virtue. 

But  though  this  famous  challenge  between  Charles  and 
Francis  had  no  immediate  consequence  with  regard  to 
these  monarchs  themselves,  it  produced  a  considerable 
alteration  on  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  practice  of 
challenges  and  duels,  which  had  been  part  of  the  ancient 
barbarous  jurisprtidence,  which  was  still  preserved  on 
very  solemn  occasions,  and  which  was  sometimes  coun- 
tenanced by  the  civil  magistrate,  began  thenceforth  to  pre- 
vail in  the  most  trivial  incidents  ;  and  men,  on  any  affront 
or  injury,  thought  themselves  entitled,  or  even  required  in 
honour,  to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies,  by  openly  vin- 
dicating their  right  ni  single  combat.  Tliese  adsurd, 
though  generous  maxims,  shed  much  of  the  best  blood  in 
Christendom  during  more  than  two  centuries ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  law  and  authority  of  reason, 
such  is  the  prevailing  force  of  custom,  they  are  far  from 
being  as  yet  entirely  exploded. 
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Scruple*  concerning  the  ItinE's  marriAjre — The  kin?  enters  into  these  scni- 
plcs— Anne  Holcyn — Henry  Hpplies  to  Ihe  Po|>e  tor  a  divorce — 1  he 
Pope  t'avourahlv —  I  he  rni|>eror  threalens  him —  I  he  Pope's  amhizunus 
conduct— the  rause  evnk..d  to  Uocne— Wnlsey's  fall— (Jommenceii.enl 
of  the  Ket'nrination  in  Knjtland  —  Toreisn  affairs — \Volsey"s  ilt-ath — A 
parliament — Progress  of  the  KeformatioD' — A  parliament — Kiug's  6ual 
breach  witii   Home — -A  parliament. 

A  T)  15^  NoTwiTiiSTANDixc  the  Submissive  defer- 
Scnipies'  ml'  ence  paid  to  papal  authority  before  the 
ccrninir  the  I{eformation,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
in^s  marriage.  (j3j|,gfj„g  q(  Arragon,  his  brother's  widow, 
had  not  passed  without  much  scruple  and  difficulty. 
The  prejudices  of  the  people  were  in  general  bent  against 
a  conjugal  union  between  such  near  relations ;  and  the 
late  king,  though  he  had  betrothed   his  son  when  that 

{irince  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  gave  evident  proofs  of 
lis  intention  to  take  afterwards  a  proper  opportunity  of 
annulling  the  contract."  He  ordered  the  young  prince, 
as  soon  as  he  came  of  age,  to  enter  a  protestation  against 
the  marriage ;'"  and  on  his  death-bed  lie  charged  him,  as 
his  last  injunction,  not  to  finish  an  alliance  so  unusual, 
and  exposed  to  such  insuperable  objections.  After  the 
king's  accession,  some  memuers  of  the  privy  council,  par- 
ticularly Warham,  the  primate,  openly  declared  against 
the  resolution  of  completing  the  marriage;  and  though 
Henry's  youth  and  dissipation  kept  him  during  some  time 
from  entfrtaining  any  scruples  with  regard  to  the  measure 
which  he  had  embraced,  there  happened  incidents  suffi- 
cient to  rouse  his  attention,  and  to  inform  him  of  the 
sentiments  generally  entertained  on  that  subject.  The 
states  of  Castile  had  opposed  the  Emperor  Charles's 
espousals  with  Mary,  Henry's  daughter;  and,  among 
other  objections,  had  insisted  on  the  illegitimate  birth  of 
the  young  princess.c  And  when  the  negociations  were 
afterwards  opened  with  France,  and  mention  was  made 
of  betrothing  her  to  Francis  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Bishop  of  Tarbe,  the  French  ambassador,  revived  the 
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same  objection."'  But  though  these  eveiiUi  nattimllv  raised 
some  doubts  in  Henry's  mind,  there  concurreil  other 
causes,  which  tended  much  to  increase  his  remorse,  and 
render  his  conscience  more  scrupulous. 

The  queen  was  older  tlian  the  king  bv  no  .  . . 
less  than  six  years ;  and  the  decay  ol'  her  im'  tilSc'""" 
beauty,  together  with  particular  infirmities  x'upies. 
and  Jiseases,  had  contributed,  notwithstanding  her  blame- 
less character  and  dioortment,  to  render  her  person  un- 
acceptable to  him.  '1  hough  siie  had  borne  him  several 
children,  they  all  died  in  early  infancy  except  one  daugh- 
ter; and  he  was  the  more  struck  yvilli  this  misfortune, 
because  the  curse  of  being  childless  is  the  very  ihrealening 
conL'iined  in  the  Mosaical  law  agiiinst  those  who  espouse 
their  brother's  widow.  The  succession  too  of  the  crown 
was  a  consideration  that  occurred  to  every  one,  whenever 
the  lawfulness  of  Henrjr's  marriage  was  called  in  qucslioii ; 
and  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  doubts  of  Mary's  legiti- 
macy concurred  with  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  the  King  of 
Scots,  the  next  heir,  would  advance  bis  pretensions,  and 
might  throw  the  kingdom  into  confusion.  The  evils,  as 
yet  recent,  of  civil  wars  and  convulsions  arising  from  a 
ilisputed  title,  made  great  impression  on  the  minds  of 
men,  and  rendered  the  people  universally  desirous  of  any 
event  which  might  obviate  so  irreparable  a  calamity.  Ana 
the  king  wa.s  thus  impelled,  both  by  his  private  passions, 
and  by  motives  of  puolic  interest,  to  seek  the  dissolution 
of  his  inauspicious,  and,  as  was  esteemed,  unlawful,  mar- 
riage with  Catherine. 

Henry  afterwards  affirmed  that  bis  scruples  arose  en- 
tirely from  private  reflection  ;  and  that,  on  consulting  his 
confessor  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  found  the  prelate 
possessed  with  the  same  doubts  and  difficulties.  The 
king  himself,  being  so  great  a  casuist  and  divine,  next 
proceeded  to  examine  the  question  more  carefully  by  liis 
own  learning  and  study ;  and  having  had  recourse  io 
Thomas  of  Aquinc,  he  observed  that  this  celebrated  doc- 
tor, whose  authority  was  great  in  the  church,  and  absolute 
with  him,  had  treated  of  that  very  case,  and  had  expressly 
declared  against  the  lawfulness  ol  such  marriages.*-'  Tlie 
prohibitions,  said  Tliom;is,  conUiined  in  Leviticus,  and 
among  the  rest,  that  of  marrying  a  brother's  widow,  are 
inonl,  eternal,  and  founded  on  a  divine  sanction  ;  and 
though  the  Pope  may  dispense  with  the  rules  of  the 
church,  the  laws  of  God  cannot  be  set  ;iside  by  any  au- 
thority less  than  that  which  enacted  them.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  then  applied  to ;  and  he  was 
required  to  consult  his  brethren  :  all  the  prelates  of  Eng- 
land, except  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  unanimously 
declared,  under  their  hand  and  seal,  that  they  deemed  the 
king's  marriage  unlawful.'  Wolsey  also  fortified  the 
king's  scruples ;?  partly  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  total 
breach  with  the  emperor,  Catherine's  nephew ;  paitly 
desirous  of  connecting  the  king  more  closely  with  Francis, 
by  marrying  him  to  the  Duchess  of  A!en(;on,  sister  to 
that  monarch;  and  perhaps,  too,  somewhat  disguste*! 
with  the  queen  herself,  who  had  reproved  him  forctrt.iin 
freedoms  unbefitting  his  character  and  statiou.''  But 
Henry  was  carried  forward,  though  perhaps  not  at  first 
excited,  by  a  motive  more  forcible  tlian  even  the  sugges- 
tions of  that  powerful  favourite. 

Anne    Boleyn,   who    lately    appeared    at  ,       „  , 

.,,,.'  .         J      •    -j^t^-  ,  Anne  Boleyn. 

court,  had  been  appointed  maid  of  honour 
to  the  queen ;  and  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
being  seen  by  Henry,  and  of  conversing  with  him,  she 
had  acquired  an  entire  ascendant  over  his  aff'ections.  This 
young  lady,  whose  grandeur  and  misfortunes  have  render- 
ed her  so  celebrated,  was  daughter  of  Sir  Tliomas  Boleyn, 
who  had  been  employed  by  tlie  king  in  several  emba.ssies, 
and  who  was  allied  to  all  the  principal  nobility  in  the  king- 
dom. His  wife,  mother  to  Anne,  was  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  his  own  mother  was  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Ormond ;  his  grandfather  Sir  Geoffrey  Bole.vn, 
who  had  been  mavor  of  London,  h.ad  espoused  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Lord  Hastings.'  Anne  herself, 
though  then  in  very  early  youth,  had  been  carried  over  to 
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Paris  by  llie  kiiiy's  sister,  wlion  the  prinross  pspoust'd 
Lt^wis  Xll.  of  rniiicc;  iiiul  u|>(>ii  the  demise  of  that 
monarch,  and  tlie  return  of  liis  dowaj^'r  into  England, 
this  damsel,  wliose  accom|ilishmenls,  even  in  her  tender 
veiirs,  were  always  much  admiRtl,  was  retained  in  tlie 
serviec  of  Cluiido,  Queen  of  Erance,  spouse  to  Fninc  is ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  princess  she  passed  into  the 
fiiinily  of  the  Ouchess  of  Alen(;on,  a  woman  of  singular 
merit.  The  exact  tnne  when  she  returned  to  E^nglaiid  is 
not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  was  after  the  king  had  enter- 
tained doulits  with  i-egard  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage 
with  Cathernie;  if  the  account  is  to  be  credited  which  he 
liimself  afterwards  gave  of  that  transaction.  Henry's 
scruples  had  made  him  baak  oti'  all  conjugal  commerce 
with  the  <pieen  :  but  as  he  still  supported  an  intercourse  of 
civility  and  friendship  with  her,  he  had  occasion,  in  the 
frequent  visits  whi<  h  he  paid  her,  to  observe  the  beauty, 
the  youth,  the  charms  of  Anne  Holeyn.  Eniding  the  ac- 
complishments of  her  mind  nowise  inferior  to  her  exterior 
praces,  he  even  entertained  the  design  of  raising  her  to  the 
throne;  and  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  resolution, 
when  he  (bund  that  her  virtue  and  modesty  j)reveiited  all 
hopes  of  gratifying  his  passion  in  any  other  manner.  As 
every  motive,  therefore,  of  inclination  and  policy  seemed 
thus  to  cone  ur  in  making  the  king  desirous  of  a  divorce 
from  Catherine,  and  as  his  prospect  of  success  was  in- 
viting, he  resolved  to  make  applications  to  Clement,  and 
he  sent  Knight,  his  secretary,  lo  Rome  for  that  purpose. 
I  inirv  applies  10  "^ '"'''  ''^  might  not  shock  the  haughty 
iiie  Pope  for  a  claims  of  the  jiontifT,  he  resolved  not  to 
liivornf.  found  the  ap|)!ication  on  any  general  doubts 

concerning  the  papal  power  to  permit  marriage  in  the 
nearer  degrees  of  consanguinity ;  but  only  to  insist  on  par- 
ticular grounds  of  nullity  in  the  bull  which  Julius  had 
granted  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine.  It  was 
a  maxim  in  the  court  of  Rome,  "tliat  if  the  Pope  be  sur- 
prised into  any  concession,  or  grant  any  indulgence  upon 
false  suggestions,  the  hull  may  aflenv:!i'ds  be  annulled ; 
and  this  pretence  had  usually  been  employed  wherever 
one  Pope  had  recalled  any  deed  executed  W  any  of  his 
predecessors.  But  Julius's  bull,  when  examined,  afibrdod 
abundant  matter  of  this  kind,  and  any  tribunal,  favourable 
to  1  lenry,  needed  not  want  a  specious  colour  for  gratifying 
him  in  his  applications  for  a  divorce.  It  was  said  in  the 
))reamble,  that  the  bull  had  been  granted  upon  his  solici- 
tation ;  thougli  it  was  known,  that  at  the  time  he  was 
under  twelve  years  of  age :  it  was  also  affirmed,  as  another 
motive  for  the  bull,  that  the  marriage  was  requisite  in 
order  to  preserve  peace  between  the  two  crowns ;  though 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  not  then  any  ground  or  appear- 
.ince  of  quarrel  between  them.  These  false  premises  in 
Julius's  bull  seemed  to  afford  Clement  a  sufficient  reason 
or  pretence  for  annulling  it,  and  granting  Henry  a  dispen- 
sation for  a  second  marriage.'' 

Tlie  Pnpe  Kut  though  the  pretext  for  this  indulgence 
favourable,  had  been  less  plausible,  the  Pope  was  in 
such  a  situation  that  he  had  the  strongest  motives  to  em- 
brace every  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  English  monarch. 
He  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and 
had  no  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  on  any  reasonable 
terms,  except  by  the  efforts  of  the  league  vvhich  Henry 
liad  formed  with  Erancis  and  the  Italian  powers,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Charles.  When  the  English 
secretary,  therefore,  solicited  him  in  private,  he  received  a 
very  favourable  answer;  and  a  dispensation  was  forthwith 
promised  to  be  granted  to  his  master.'  Soon  after,  the 
march  of  a  French  army  into  Italy,  under  the  command 
of  Eautrec,  obliged  the  Imperialists  to  restore  Clement  to 
his  liberty;  and  he  retired  to  On-ietto,  where  the  secre- 
tary, with  Sir  Gregory  Cassali,  the  king's  resident  at 
Rome,  renewed  theirapplications  to  him.  They  still  found 
him  full  of  high  professions  of  friendship,  grititude,  and 
attachment  to  the  king ;  but  not  so  prompt  in  granting  his 
request  as  thev  ex[)e  ted.  The  emperor,  who  had  got 
intelligence  of  lienry's  application  to  Rome,  bad  (txacted 
a  promise  from  the  Pone,  to  lake  no  steps  in  the  affair 
before  he  communicateu  them  to  the  Imperial  ministers; 
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and  Clement,  embarrassed  by  this  promise,  and  still  more 
overawed  by  the  emperor's  forces  in  Italy,  seemed  willing 
to  postpone  those  concessions  ilesircd  of  him  by  Henry. 
Importuned,  however,  by  the  English  ministers,  he  at  last 
put  into  their  hands  a  commissinn  to  Wolsey,  as  legate,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any 
other  English  prelate,  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  king  s 
marriage,,  and  of  Julius's"'  dispensation.  He  also  granted 
them  a  provisional  ilis/iciixatioii  lor  the  king's  marriage  with 
any  other  person  ;  and  promised  to  issue  a  dtcreldl  hull, 
annulling  the  marriage  with  Catherine.  Hut  he  repre- 
sented to  them  the  dangerous  conscfiuences  which  must 
ensue  to  him,  if  these  concessions  should  come  to  the 
emperor's  knowledge;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to  pub- 
lish those  papers,  or  make  any  further  use  of  them,  till 
his  affairs  were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  his  liberty 
and  independence.  And  his  secret  advice  was,  whenever 
they  should  find  the  proper  time  for  opening  the  scene, 
that  they  should  prevent  all  opposition,  by  proceeding 
immediately  to  a  conclusion,  by  declaring  the  marriage 
with  Catherine  invalid,  and  by  Henry's  instantly  espousing 
some  other  person.  Nor  would  it  be  so  difficult,  he  s;iia^ 
for  hiiTiself  to  confirm  these  proceedings  after  they  were 
passed,  as  previously  to  render  them  valid  by  his  consent 
and  authority." 

When  Henry  received  the  commission  and  dispensation 
from  his  ambassadors,  and  was  informed  of  the  Pone's 
advice,  he  laid  the  whole  before  his  ministers,  and  asKed 
their  opinion  in  so  delicate  a  situation.  The 
English  counsellors  considered  the  danger  ■  •  ■  ■ 
of  proceeding  in  the  manner  pointed  out  to  them.  Should 
the  Pope  refuse  to  ratify  a  deed,  which  he  might  justly 
call  precipitate  and  irregular,  and  should  he  disavow  the 
advice  which  he  gave  in  so  clandestine  a  manner,  the  king 
would  find  his  second  marriage  totally  invalidated;  the 
children,  vvhich  it  might  bring  him,  declared  illegitimate; 
and  his  marriage  with  Catherine  more  firmly  riveted  than" 
ever.  And  Henry's  apprehensions  of  the  possibihty,  or 
even  probability,  of  such  an  event,  were  much  confirmed, 
when  he  reflected  on  the  character  and  situation  of  the 
sovereign  poutiff. 

Clement  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judgment,  whenever 
his  timidity,  to  which  he  was  extremely  subject,  allowed 
him  to  make  full  use  of  those  talents  and  that  penetration 
with  which  he  was''  endowed.  The  captivity  and  otlier 
misfortunes  which  he  had  undergone,  by  enteruig  into  a 
league  against  Charles,  had  so  affected  his  imagination, 
that  he  never  afterwards  exerted  himself  with  vigour  in 
any  public  measure ;  especially  if  the  interest  or  inclina- 
tions of  that  potentate  stood  m  opposition  to  him.  The 
Imperial  forces  were  at  that  time  )iowerfi.l  in  Italy,  and 
might  return  to  the  attack  of  Rome,  which  was  still  de- 
fenceless and  exposed  to  the  same  calamities  with  which 
it  had  already  been  ovenvhelmed.  And  besides  these 
dangers,  Clement  fancied  himself  exposed  to  perils,  which 
threatened  still  more  immediately  his  person  and  his 
dignity. 

Charles,  apprised  of  the  timid  disposition  The  emperor 
of  the  holy  father,  threw  out  perpetual  "ireaiens  liim. 
menaces  of  summoning  a  general  council ;  which  he  repre- 
sented as  necessary  to  reform  the  church,  and  correct 
those  enormous  abuses  which  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
the  court  of  Rome  had  introduced  into  every  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  power  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff  himself,  he  said,  required  limitation  ;  his  conduct 
called  aloud  for  amendment ;  and  even  his  title  to  the 
throne  which  he  filled,  might  justly  he  called  in  question. 
That  Pope  liad  always  passed  for  tl'C  natural  son  of  Julian 
of  IMedicis,  who  was  of  tlie  sovcri'gn  family  of  Florence ; 
and  though  Leo  X.  his  kinsman,  had  declared  him  legiti- 
mate, upon  a  pretended  promise  of  marriage  between  his 
fatlier  anrl  mother,  few  believed  that  declaration  to  be 
f'nunded  on  any  just  reason  or  authority .1  The  canon  law, 
iiidccd,  had  been  entirely  silent  with  rcpird  to  the  promo- 
tion of  bastards  to  the  papal  throne;  but  what  was  still 
dangerous,  the  people  had  entertained  a  violent  prepos- 
session that  this  stain  in  the  birth  of  any  person  was  in- 
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i-oiiiiKiliblf  witli  so  holy  an  offici-.  Ami  in  anollicr  point, 
llir  canon  law  was  express  and  positive,  tliat  no  man  kuiIiv 
,if  simonv  could  MUm  that  iliKiiity.  A  severe  Imll  o( 
Julius  If.  had  added  new  saiietions  to  this  law,  by  (Ui  l:ir- 
iiiL',  tliata  simoiiiaeal  election  eould  not  be  n^ndend  valid, 
inn  by  a  posterior  consent  of  the  cardinals.  Hut,  uii- 
(■(.rtuiia'lely,  Clement  had  (;iven  to  Cardinal  Coloinia  a 
billil,  containing  promises  of  advancinc  that  cardinal,  in 
i;i.sc  ho  himself  should  attain  the  papal  dignity  by  Inscon- 
ciirreiiec:  and  tins  bilUl  Colonna,  who  was  in  enlue  '''■ 
peiidencc  on  llic 


emperor,  threatened  every  moment  to 


expose  to  public  view.r 

\\hile  Charles  terrified  the  Tope  with  these  menaces, 
lie  also  allured  him  by  liopes  which  were  no  less  prevalent 
over  iiis  atl'ections.  At  the  time  when  the  emperor's  forces 
sacked  Koine,  and  reduced  Clement  to  captivity,  the  Flo- 
rentines, passionate  for  their  ancient  liberty,  had  taken 
advaiitajie  of  his  distresses,  and,  revoltinj;  against  the 
family  of  Medicis,  had  entirely  abolished  their  authority 
ill  Florence,  and  ri-establislied'the  democmcy.  The  better 
to  protect  themselves  in  their  freedom,  they  had  entered 
into  the  alliance  with  France,  F-ngland,  and  \'eiiice,  against 
the  emperor ;  and  Clement  found,  that,  by  this  interest, 
the  hands  of  his  confederates  were  tied  from  assisting  him 
in  the  restoration  of  his  family  ;  the  event  which,  of  all 
others,  he  most  iiassionately  desired.  The  emneior  alone, 
he  knew,  was  able  to  etlcct  this  purpose  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  professions  he  made  of  fidelity  to  his  allies,  he 
was  always,  on  the  least  glimpse  of  hope,  ready  to  em- 
brace every  proposal  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  that 
monarch." 

These  views  and  interests  of  the  Tope  were  well  known 
in  England;  and  as  the  opposition  of  the  emperor  to 
Henry's  divorce  was  foreseen,  both  on  account  of  the 
lionour  and  interests  of  Catherine  bis  aunt,  and  the  obvi- 
ous motive  of  distressing  an  enemy,  it  was  esteemed 
dangerous  to  take  any  measure  of  consequence,  in  expecta- 
tioii^of  the  subsequent  concurrence  of  a  man  of  Clement's 
character,  whose  behaviour  always  contained  so  much  du- 
plicity, and  who  was  at  present  so  little  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. Tlie  safest  measure  seemed  to  consist  in  previously 
engaging  him  so  far,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  recede, 
and  in  making  use  of  his  present  ambiguity  and  uncer- 
tainty, to  extort  the  most  important  concessions  from  him. 
For  Diis  purpose,  Stephen  (Jardiner,  tlie  cardinal's  secre- 
t;u-y,  and  Edward  Fox,  the  king's  almoner, 
loth  Feb.  ^^,^-j,g  despatched  to  Rome,  and  were  ordered 
to  solicit  a  commission  from  the  Pope,  of  such  a  nature  as 
would  oblige  liim  to  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  com- 
missioners, whatever  it  should  be,  and  disable  him  on  any 
account  to  recall  the  commission,  or  evoke  tlie  cause  to 
Rome.' 

Tlif  Pope's  am-  I5ut  the  Same  reasons  which  made  the 
bisuous  conduct,  ting  so  desirous  of  obtaining  this  concession, 
confirmed  the  Pope  in  the  resolution  of  refusing  it :  he 
was  still  determined  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  emperor  ;  and  he  made  no  scruple  of  sacri- 
ficing all  other  considerations  to  a  point  which  he  deemed 
the  most  essential  and  important  to  his  own  security,  and 
to  the  greatness  of  his  family.  He  granted,  therelore,  a 
new  commission,  in  which  Cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined 
to  Wolsey,  for  the  trial  of  the  king's  marriage ;  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  insert  the  clause  desired  of 
him.  And  though  he  put  into  Gardiner's  hand  a  letter 
promising  not  to  recall  the  present  commission,  this  pro- 
mise w;is  found,  on  examination,  to  be  couched  in  such 
ambiguous  terms, as  left  him  still  the  power,  whenever  he 
pleased,  of  departing  from  it." 

Campeggio  lay  under  some  obligations  to  the  king;  but 
his  ilependence  on  the  Pope  was  so  much  greater,  that  he 
conformed  himself  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  latter;  and 
though  he  received  his  commission  in  April,  he  delayed 
his  departure  under  so  many  pretences,  that  it  was  Oc- 
tober before  he  arrived  in  England.  The  first  step  which 
he  took  was  to  exhort  the  king  to  desist  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  divorce ;  and  finding  that  this  counsel  gave 


oflence,  he  said,  that  his  intention  was  also  to  exhort  the 
qneeii  to  take  the  vows  in  a  convent,  and  that  lie  thought 
it  bis  duly  previously  to  attempt  an  amicable  comiposure 
of  all  dilli'rences.*  The  more  lo  pacify  the  kiiiL',  he  showed 
to  luiii,  as  also  to  the  cardinal,  the  decretal  bull,  aiiiiulhiig 
the  former  marriage  with  Catbirine;  but  no  entreaties 
could  prevail  on  him  lo  make  any  other  of  the  king's  coun- 
sel privy  to  the  secret."  In  order  to  atone  in  some  degree 
for  this'  obstinacv,  he  expressed  to  the  king  and  the  car- 
dinal, the  Pope's' L'real  desire  of  satisfying  them  in  every 
reasonable  demand  ;  and  in  particular,  he  showed,  that 
their  re(|uest  for  suppressing  some  more  monasteries,  and 
converting  tliem  into  cathedrals  and  episcopal  sees,  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  holiness.'' 

"These  ambiguous  circumstances  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
Pope  and  the  legate,  kept  the  court  of  England  in  su.s- 
peiise,  and  determined  the  king  to  wait  with  patience  the 
issue  of  such  uncertain  councils.  Fortune,  ^  ^  ^^^ 
meanwhile,  seemed  to  promise  him  a  more 
sure  and  expeditious  wav  of  extricating  himself  from  his 
iiresent  difticulties.  Clement  was  seized  with  a  dangerous 
illness  ;  and  the  intrigues  for  electing  his  successor  began 
already  to  take  place  among  the  cardinals.  Wolsey,  in 
particular,  supported  by  the  interest  of  England  and  of 
France,  enteitained  hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  ;2  and  it  appears,  that  if  a  vacancv  had  then  liap- 
|)ened,  there  was  a  probabilitv  of  his  reaching  that  summit 
of  his  ambition.  But  the  Pope  recovered,  though  after 
several  relapses;  and  he  returned  to  the  same  train  of  false 
and  deceitful  politics,  bv  which  he  had  hitherto  amused 
the  court  of  England.  He  .still  flattered  Henry  with  nro- 
fessions  of  the  most  cordial  attachment,  and  promised  him 
a  sudden  and  favourable  issue  to  his  process  :  he  still  con- 
tinued his  secret  negociations  with  Charles,  and  persevered 
in  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  all  his  promises,  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  Komish  religion,  to  the  elevation  of  his 
familv.  Campeggio,  who  was  perfectly  aciiuaiiited  with 
his  views  and  intentions,  jirotracted  the  decision  by  the 
most  artful  delays ;  and  gave  Clement  full  leisure  to  ad- 
just all  the  term's  of  his  treaty  with  the  emperor. 

The  emperor,  acquainted  with  the  king's  extreme  earnest- 
ness in  this  affair,  was  determined  that  he  should  obtain 
success  bv  no  other  means  than  by  an  application  to  him, 
and  by  deserting  bis  alliance  with  Francis,  which  had 
hitherto  supported,  against  the  superior  force  of  Spain,  the 
tottering  stale  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  willingly 
hearkeired,  therefore,  lo  the  applications  of  Catherine,  his 
aunt;  and  promising  her  his  utmost  protection,  exhorted 
her  never  to  yield  to  the  malice  and  persecutions  of  her 
enemies.  Tlie  queen  herself  was  naturally  of  a  firm 
and  resolute  temper  ;  and  was  engaged  by  every  motive  to 
persevere  in  protesting  against  the  injustice  to  which  she 
thought  herself  exposed. "  The  imputation  of  incest,  which 
was  thrown  upon  her  marriage  with  Henry,  struck  her 
with  the  highest  indignation  :  the  illegitimacy  of  her 
daughter,  which  seemed  a  necessary  consequence,  gave 
her  the  most  just  concern  :  the  reluctance  of  yieldiiiL' to  a 
rival,  who,  she  believed,  had  supplanted  her  in  die  kings 
affections,  was  a  very  natural  motive.  Actuated  by  all 
these  considerations,  she  never  ceased  soliciting  her  ne- 
phew's assistance,  and  earnestly  entreating  an  evocation  of 
the  cause  lo  Home,  where  alone  she  thought  she  could 
expect  justice.  And  llie  emperor,  in  all  his  neL'Ocialions 
with  the  Pope,  made  the  recall  of  the  commission  which 
Campeggio  and  Wolsey  exercised  in  England  a  funda- 
mental article." 

The  two  legates,  meanwhile,  opened  their     3,5,  „„ 
court  at  London,  and  cited  the  king  and  i^-^J?^"],;^'^^^^ 
queen  to  appear  before  it.    They  both  pre-  '  ' 
sented  themselves;  and  the  king  answered  to  Ins  name 
when  called  :  but  the  queen,  instead  of  answering  to  her  s, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  king  s  feet, 
made  a  very  pathetic  harangue,  which  her  virtue,  her  dig- 
nity, and  her  misfortunes,  rendered  tlie  more  affecUng. 
She  told  him  that  she  was  a  stranger  m  his  domimoDS, 
without  protection,  without  counsel,  without  assistance; 
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exposi'il  to  all  the  injustice  wliicli  her  ciicmit'S  were 
pltusiHl  to  impose  upon  lier:  that  she  liail  iiuitteil  her  native 
tountr\  without  other  resource  than  her  connexions  with 
liim  ami  his  t'aniily,  and  had  expected  that,  instead  of  suf- 
t'erins:  thence  anv  violence  or  inupiity,  she  was  assured  in 
tliuiu  of  a  safesiuard  ag;iiiist  every  misfortune :  that  slie  had 
Ihvii  his  wife  durinj;  twenty  yeiurs,  and  would  here  appeal 
to  himself,  whether  lier  afl'ectionaie  submission  to  his  will 
Wad  not  merited  better  treatment,  than  to  be  thus,  after  so 
long  a  time,  thrown  from  him  with  so  much  iiidiiinity  ; 
that  she  wnis  conscious — lie  himself  was  assured — that  her 
virjiiii  honour  was  yet  unstained,  when  he  received  her 
into  his  bed,  and  that  her  connexions  with  his  brother  had 
been  carried  no  further  than  the  ceremony  of  marria!;o  : 
that  their  piuents,  the  kind's  of  Enj;land  and  Spain,  weii> 
esteemed  the  wisest  princes  of  their  time,  and  had  un- 
doubtedly acted  by  the  best  advice,  when  they  formed  the 
airreemeiit  for  that"  maiTia<re,  which  was  now  representetl 
as  so  criniiiiul  and  unnatural :  and  that  she  acquiesced  in 
their  iuJirment,  and  would  not  submit  her  cause  to  be 
inid  \>\  a  court,  v. hose  dependence  on  her  enemies  was 
loo  visible,  ever  to  allow  her  any  hopes  of  obtainiiif;  from 
them  an  equitable  or  impartial  decision.''  Haviiif;  spoken 
these  words,  she  rose,  and  making  the  king  a  low  rever- 
ence, she  departed  from  the  court,  and  never  would  again 
appear  in  it. 

Afker  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  the  justice  to  ac- 
knoM  ledge,  that  she  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  attectiouate 
wife,  antf  that  the  whole  tenour  of  her  behaviour  had  been 
conformable  to  the  strictest  rules  of  probity  and  honour. 
He  only  insisted  on  his  own  scrunles  with  regard  to  the 
lawfulness  of  their  marriage  ;  and  lie  explained  the  origin, 
the  iirogress,  and  the  foundation  of  those  doubts,  by  which 
he  had  been  so  long  and  so  violently  agitated.  He  ac- 
quitted Cardinal  ^\  olsey  from  having  any  hand  in  en- 
couraging his  scruples ;  and  he  craved  a  sentence  of  tlie 
court  agreeable  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

The  legates,  after  citing  the  queen  anew,  declared  her 
ron^Hmmiou-s  iiotwithsta!;diiig  her  appeal  to  Rome;  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  cause.  The  first 
point  which  came  before  them  was  the  proof  of  Prince 
Arthur's  consummation  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  stronger  arguments  could 
reasonablv  be  expected  of  such  a  fact  after  so  long  an  in- 
ten'al.  The  age  of  the  prince,  who  had  passed  his  fifteenth 
vear,  the  good  state  of  his  health,  the  long  time  that  he 
lind  cohabited  widi  his  consort,  many  of  his  expressions  to 
that  very  purpose ;  all  these  circumstances  form  a  violent 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  king's  assertion."^  Henry 
nimself,  after  his  brother's  death,  was  not  allowed  for  some 
time  to  bear  the  title  of  I'rince  of  Wales,  in  expectation  of 
her  pregnancy  :  the  Si)anis'i  ambassador,  in  order  the  bet- 
ter to  insure  possession  of  her  jointure,  had  sent  over  to 
Sp.!in  iiroofs  of  the  consummation  of  her  marriage  :  >•  Ju- 
lius's Inill  itself  was  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
Arthur  had  perhaps  had  knowledge  of  the  princess  :  in  the 
very  treaty  fixing  Henry's  marriage,  the  ecnsummation  of 
the  former  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur  is  acknowledg- 
ed on  both  sides."  These  particulars  were  all  laid  before 
the  court;  accompanied  with  many  reasonings  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  Pope's  authority,  and  against  his  power 
of  granting  a  dispensation  to  marrv  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  Campeggio  heard  these  doctriiu  s  with  great  im- 
patience; and,  notwithstanding  his  resolution  to  protract 
the  cause,  he  was  often  tempted  to  interrupt  and  silence 
the  king's  counsel,  when  they  insisted  on  such  disagreeable 
topics.  The  trial  was  spun  out  till  the  23d  of  July  ;  and 
Campeggio  chiefly  took  on  him  the  part  of  conducting  it. 
Wolsey,  though  tlie  elder  cardinal,  permitted  him  to  act  as 
president  of  the  court ;  because  it  was  thought  that  a  trial 
managed  by  an  Italian  cardinal  would  carry  the  appear- 
ance of  greater  candour  and  impartiality,  than  if  the  king's 
own  minister  and  favourite  had  presided  in  it.  The  busi- 
ness now  seemed  to  be  drawing  near  to  a  period  ;  and  the 
king  was  every  day  in  expectation  of  a  sentence  in  his 
favour ;  when  to  his  great  surprise,  Campeijgio,  on  a  sud- 
den, without  any  warning,  and  upon  very  frivolous  prc- 
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tences,'  prorogued  the  court  till  the  first  of  October     The 
e\ocatioii  which  ciinie  a  few  days  after  from      ■, |,^ ^.j^j^^ 
Rome,  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  sue-      tvokej  io 
cess   which  the  king   had   so  long  and   so      """>«• 
anxiously  cherished.K 

During  the  time  that  the  trial  was  carried  on  before  the 
legates  at  London,  the  emperor  had,  by  his  ministers, 
earnestly  solicited  Clement  to  evoke  the  cause ;  and  had 
employed  every  topic  of  hope  or  terror  which  could  operate 
eillicr  on  the  ambition  or  timidity  of  the  pontiff.  The 
l''.nglish  ambassadors,  oil  the  other  hand,  in  conjunction 
with  tlie  I'reiich,  had  been  no  less  earnest  in  their  applica- 
tions, that  the  legates  should  he  allowed  to  finish  the  trial; 
but  th(ni<:h  thcv  employed  the  same  engines  of  promises 
and  menaces,  the  motives  which  tliey  could  set  before  the 
Pope  were  not  so  urgent  or  immediate  as  those  which  were 
held  up  to  him  by  the  empcior.''  Tlie  dread  of  losing 
Knglaiid,  and  of  fortifying  the  Lutlierans  by  so  consider- 
able an  accession,  made  small  impression  on  Clement's 
mind,  in  compai'ison  of  the  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  the  fond  desire  of  restoring  the  Medicis  to  their  domi- 
nion in  Florence.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  adjusted 
all  terms  with  the  emperor,  he  laid  hold  of  the  pretence  of 
justice,  which  required  him,  as  he  asserted,  to  pay  reg-ard 
to  the  queen's  appeal  ;  and  suspending  the  commission  of 
the  legates,  he  adjourned  the  cause  to  his  own  personal 
judgment  at  Rome.  Campeggio  had,  before-hand,  receiv- 
ed private  orders,  delivered  by  Campana,  to  burn  the 
decretal  bull  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 

VVolsey  had  long  foreseen  this  measure  as  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  his  ruin.  Though  he  had  at  first  desired  that  the 
king  should  rather  marry  a  p'rench  (irincess  than  Anne 
Boleyn,hehad  employed  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity 
and  earnestness  to  bring  the  afi'air  to  a  happy  issue : '  he 
was  not,  therefore,  to  be  blamed  for  the  unprosperous  event 
which  Clement's  partiality  had  produced.  But  he  had 
sufficient  experience  of  the  extreme  ardour  and  impatience 
of  Henry's  temper,  who  could  bear  no  contradiction,  and 
who  was  wont,  without  examination  or  distinction,  to 
make  his  ministers  answerable  for  the  success  of  those 
transactions  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  also,  who  was  prepossessed  against  him,  had  imputed 
to  him  the  failure  of  her  hopes  ;  and  as  she  was  newly  re- 
turned to  court,  whence  she  had  been  removed  from  a 
rcL'ard  to  decency  during  the  trial  before  the  legates,  she 
had  naturally  accpiired  an  additional  influence  on  Henrv, 
and  she  served  much  to  fortify  his  prejudices  a'.-ainst  tlie 
cardinal.'*  ICven  the  queen  and  her  partisans,  judging  of 
VVolsey  by  the  part  which  he  had  openly  acted,  had  ex- 
pressed great  animosity  against  him ;  and  the  most  opposite 
factions  seemed  now  to  combine  in  die  ruin  of  this  haughty 
minister.  The  high  opinion  itself,  which  Henrv  had  en- 
tertained of  the  cardinal's  capacity,  tended  to  liasten  his 
downfall ;  while  he  imputed  the  bad  success  of  that  minis- 
ter's undertakings,  not  to  ill  fortune,  or  to  mistake,  but  to 
the  malignity  or  infidelity  of  his  intentions.  The  blow, 
however,  fell  not  instantly  on  his  head.  The  king,  who 
probably  could  not  justify  by  any  good  reason  his  aliena- 
tion from  his  ancient  favourite,  seems  to  have  remained 
some  time  in  suspense;  and  he  received  him,  if  not  with 
all  his  former  kindness,  at  least  with  the  appearance  of  trust 
and  regard. 

But    constant    experience    evinces    how 
rarely  a  high  confidence  and  afi'ection  re-     "^"^  »  • 
ceives  the  least  diminution,  without  sinking  into  absolute 
indifference,  or  even  running  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
nie  king  now  determined  to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  car- 
dinal with   a   motion  almost  as    precipitate  as  he  had 
formerly  employed   in  his  elevation.     The 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  sent  to 
re<|uire  the  great  seal  from  him  ;  and  on  his  scrupling  to 
deliver  it'  without  a  more  express  warrant,  Henry  wrote 
him  a  letter,  upon  which  it  was  surrendered,  and  it  was 
delivered  by  the  king  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  who, 
besides  the  ornaments  of  an  elegant  literature,  possessed 
the  highest  virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity. 

U' olsey  was  ordered  to  depart  fiom  Vork-Place,  a  pa- 
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1.11. ■  which  he  had  buill  in  J.i>ii(l<>n,  iiMil  wliic  li,  Ih.iuyh  it 
[v.illv  lu'loniri'd  to  the  see  of  York,  was  seized  by  lIcMirv, 
and  liecame  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  kiiijis  of  l-ait- 
hiiid,  hy  the  title  of  Whitehall.  All  his  furniture  and 
|il,ae  were  also  seized :  their  rielies  and  splendour  hefilled 
r.iiher  a  royal  than  a  private  fortune.  The  walls  of  his 
iiiihice  were  covered  witli  cloth  of  L'old,  or  cloth  of  silver; 
111'  had  a  cuplx'anl  of  plate  of  niassv  gold  :  there  were 
fniinil  a  iliuusuid  pieces  of  fine  liollaml  belongins  to  him. 
The  rest  (if  his  riches  and  furniture  was  in  proportion ; 
111!  Ins  (ipiilence  wiLs,  proliably,  no  small  inducement  to 
tins  viuleiil  perseciiluiii  ai;uinst  him. 

The  earilinal  was  onleied  to  retire  to  Asher,  a  country 
L'ul  whicli  he  posscsveil  near  Hampton  Court.  Tlie  world, 
tliat  had  paid  lum  such  al'jecl  inurt  (luriiii:  his  prosperity, 
■iitirelv  deserted  hiiii  on  this  fital  reverse  of  all  his 
toiluiies.     lie  himself  was  much  delected  with  the  chaiiL'e, 

III  from  the  same  turn  nf  mmd  wliich  had  made  him  be 

vainly  elate<l  with  his  iir.uideur,  he  felt  the  stroke  of 
adversity  wiili  double  ritrijur.'"  The  smallest  appearance 
of  Ins  return  to  favour,  threw  him  into  transports  of  joy 
nnl>ecominf:  a  man.  T\\v  king  had  seemed  willing,  during 
some  time,  to  intermit  the  blows  which  overwhelmed  him. 
lie  granted  him  his  protection,  and  left  him  in  possession 
of  the  sees  of  York  and  Winchester.     He  even  sent  him 

gnicious  message  accompanied  with  a  ring,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  affection.  W  olsey,  who  was  on  horseback 
when  the  messenger  met  him,  immediately  alighted  ;  and 
tlirt>wing  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  mire,  received,  in  that 
humble  attitude,  these  marks  of  his  majesty's  gracious  dis- 
|<osition  towards  him." 

Hut  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court,  never 
ceif-cd  plying  the  king  with  accounts  of  his  several 
olfcnccs ;  and  Anne  Boleyn,  in  particular,  contributed 
her  endeavours,  in  conjunction  witn  her  uncle  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  to  exclude  him  from  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
reinstated  in  his  former  autliority.  He  dismissed,  there- 
fore, his  numerous  retiiiuej  and  as  he  was  a  kind  and 
beneficent  mxster,  the  separation  passed  not  without  a 
plentiful  etfusion  of  tears  on  both  sides."  The  kmg's 
heart,  notwithstanding  some  gleams  of  kindness,  seemed 
now  totally  hardened  against  his  old  iavonrite.  He  ordered 
him  to  be  indicted  in  the  Star-chamber,  where  a  sentence 
was  passed  against  him.  And  not  content  with  this 
severity,  he  abandoned  him  to  all  the  rigour  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which  now,  after  a  long  interval,  was  again  dssem- 

Novemtwr  ^^'^'l-  The  House  of  Lords  voted  a  long 
charge  against  Wolsey,  consisting  of  forty- 
four  articles ;  and  accompanied  it  with  an  application  to 
the  king  for  his  punishment,  and  his  removal  from  all 
authority.  Little  opposition  was  made  to  this  charge  in 
the  upper  House:  no  evidence  of  any  part  of  it  was  so 
much  its  called  for ;  and  as  it  cbieHy  consists  of  general 
accusations,  it  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  any.P  The 
articles  were  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
where  Thomas  Cromwell,  formerly  a  servant  of  the  car- 
dinal's, and  who  had  been  raised  W  him  from  a  very  low 
station,  defended  his  unfortunate  patron  with  such  "spirit, 
generosity,  and  courage,  as  acquired  him  great  honour,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  favour  which  he  afterwards 
enjoyed  with  the  king. 

>\  olsey 's  enemies,  finding  that  either  his  innocence  or 
his  caution  prevented  them  from  having  any  just  ground 
of  accusing  him,  had  recourse  to  a  verv  extmordinary  ex- 
pedient. An  indictment  w;is  laid  against  him,  that,  con- 
trary to  a  statute  of  Richard  I L,  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  provisoi's,  he  had  procured  bulls  from  Home, 
particularly  one  investing  him  with  the  legatine  jiower, 

n>  Strypc,  vol.  i.  p.  lU,  115.    App.  No.  31,  Sec. 

"  !j'u  "!•  P-  **'•  "  Cavendish.    Slowe,  p.  549. 

p  Ine  fint  Hrticteof  tlie  charge  against  the  cardinal  is  his  ijrnciirin» 
the  legaline  power,  which,  however,  as  il  was  cenaiiily  done  willi  the 
liing  s  cnuseut  and  permission,  could  he  nowise  criminal.  Many  "f  the 
other  articles  also  rei^ard  the  mere  exeiri^,.  i,t  i1k,i  p.-vi^r  s...,,.^  nrti.  |..s 
impute  to  him  as  crimes,  parlicuh.r   .,  i:,!-,  «li>l.    v.  irr  n  .■    :  J  ,.i    uii 
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should  he  made  throueh  l.iin  Mi-  \v.,a,il3.,  ...n,>*.l  ..i 
the  King,  as  if  he  had  tieen  Ins  rellow,  i/,e  king  aiij  1 
someHmes  he  even  put  hi,  mm  name  het'ore  the  kii 
liiil  this  mode  of  exiircssion  is  mslitied  by  the  Ijiliii  i 
able  that  his  whisperiu!!  in  llie  kinc's  ear,  knowing  li 
Willi  venereal  distempers,  is  an  article  against  him.    ! 


which  he  had  exercised  with  very  extensive  aiithnrity. 
He  confessed  the  indictment,  pleaded  ignorance  of  llic 
slalute,  and  threw  himself  oti  the  king's  mercy.  He  was, 
perhaps,  within  reach  of  the  law,  but  besides  that  this  sta- 
tute had  fallen  into  disuse,  nothing  could  be  more  rigorous 
and  severe  than  to  impute  to  him  as  a  crime  what  lie  had 
openly,  during  the  course  of  so  many  yeiirs,  practised 
with  the  consent  and  approlialion  of  the  king,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom :  not  to 
mention  what  he  always  asserteil,<i  and  what  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  of,  that  lie  had  obtained  the  royal  licence 
in  the  inost  formal  manner,  which,  had  he  noi  been  ap- 
prehensive of  the  dangers  attending  any  opposition  to 
Henry's  lawless  will,  he  might  have  pleaded  in  his  own 
defence  before  the  judges.  .Sentence,  however,  was  pro- 
nounced ag;iinst  him,  "That  he  was  out  of  the  king's 
protection  ;  his  lands  and  goods  forfeited  ;  and  that  his 
per.son  might  be  committed  to  custody."  But  this  pro- 
secution of  Wolsey  was  carried  no  further.  Henry  even 
granted  him  a  iiardon  for  all  ofi'ences ;  restored  him  part 
of  his  plate  and  furniture  ;  and  still  continued  from  time 
to  time  to  drop  expressions  of  favour  and  compassion 
towards  him. 

The  complaints  against  the  usurpations  of  Commencement  f 
the  ecclesiastics  had  been  verv  ancient  in  "•  "'."'  H.eiomia-  i 
T.      ,       .  11         •  .     .1'      i^  lion  in  Liiitlana.   ' 

England,  as  well  as  in  most  other  I'.uropean 

kingdoms ;  and  as  this  tonic  was  now  become  popular 
every  where,  it  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  tenets, 
and  reconciled  the  people  in  some  measure  to  the  frightful 
idea  of  heresy  and  innovation.  The  Commons,  finding 
the  occasion  "favourable,  passed  sevenU  bills  restraining 
the  impositions  of  the  clergy ;  one  for  the  regulating  of 
mortuaries ;  another  against  the  exactions  of  the  probtites 
of  wills;''  a  third  against  non-residence  and  pluralities,  and 
against  churchmen  being  farmers  of  land.  But  what 
appeared  chiefly  dangerous  to  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
were  the  severe  invectives  thrown  out  almost  without 
opposition  in  the  House  against  the  dissolute  lives  of  the 
priests,  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  endless 
encroachments  on  the  laity.  Lord  Herbert^  has  even 
))reserved  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  of  Gray's-Inn,  which 
IS  of  a  singular  nature,  and  contains  such  topics  as  we 
should  little  expect  to  meet  with  during  that  period.  The 
memlier  insists  upon  the  vast  variety  of  theological 
opinions  which  prevailed  in  different  nations  and  ages ; 
the  endless  inextricable  controversies  maintained  by  the 
several  sects;  the  impossibility  that  anv  man,  much  less 
the  people,  could  ever  know,  much  less  examine,  the 
tenets  and  principles  of  every  sect;  the  necessity  of 
ignorance,  and  a  suspense  of  judgment  with  regard  to  all 
those  objects  of  dispute;  and  upon  the  whole  he  infers, 
that  the  only  religion  obligatory  on  mankind  is  the  belief 
of  one  supreme  Being,  the  Author  of  nature;  and  the 
necessity  of  good  morals,  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour 
and  protection.  Such  sentiments  would  be  deemed  lati- 
tudinarian,  even  in  our  time ;  and  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced without  some  precaution  in  a  public  assembly. 
But  though  the  first  broaching  of  a  religious  controversy 
mJL'ht  encourage  the  sceptical  turn  in  a  few  persons  of  a 
studious  disposition  ;  the  zeal  with  which  men  soon  after 
attached  themselves  to  their  several  parties,  served  effec- 
tuallv  to  banish  for  a  long  time  all  such  obnoxious  liberties. 
Tbe  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  some  op- 
posilion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Bishop  Fisher,  in  parti- 
cular, imputed  tliese  measures  of  the  Commons  to  their 
want  of  faith;  and  to  a  formed  design,  derived  from 
heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of  robbing  the  c'hurch 
of  her  patrimony,  and  overturning  the  national  religion. 

are  general,  and  incapable  of  proof.    Lord  ileihert  Enes  s-i  far  as  to  affirm 


iiite  arbitrary,  and  had  risen  to  a  great  height. 
'    '     "■  .---.-..  jjp^^  exacted  frotr 
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I'lie  Duke  of  Norfolk  reproved  tlie  prelate  in  severe  ami 
even  somewhat  indecent  terms.  He  told  him  that  the' 
greatest  clerks  were  not  always  tl>e  wisest  men.  Hut 
Fisher  n'pluHl,  that  he  tlid  not  rcmemher  any  fools  in  his 
time  who  had  proved  great  clerks.  The  exceptions  taken 
at  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  s  "speech  stopped  not  there. 
TTie  Commons,  by  the  month  of  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  their 
Speaker,  made  ciimpluints  to  the  king  of  the  retlections 
ikrowii  ui>on  them ;  and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  put  a 
inert  fiivounible  conslrutlion  on  his  words.' 

lienrv  was  not  displeased  that  the  court  of  Rome  and 
the  clergy  should  l>e  sensible  that  they  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  him,  and  that  his  parliament,  if  he  were  will- 
ing to  second  their  inclinations,  was  sutticiently  disposed 
to  reduce  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  C'oimnons  gr.ilitied  the  king  in  another  particular  of 
moment :  thev  granted  him  a  discharge  of  all  those  debts 
which  he  had'conlracted  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign ; 
and  they  grounded  this  bill,  which  occiisioned  many  com- 
plaints, on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great  care  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  his  regukirly  employing  all  the  monev,  which 
he  had  borrowed,  in  the"pubhc  service.  Most  of  the  king's 
creditors  consisted  of  friends  to  the  cardinal,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  their  patron  to  contribute  to  the  supply 
of  Henry's  necessities ;  and  the  present  courtiers  were 
well  pleiised  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mulcting  them." 
Several  also  approved  of  an  expedient  which  lliey  hoped 
would  ever  after  discredit  a  metJiod  of  supply  so  irregular 
and  so  unparliamentary. 

.  The    domestic   transactions   of  England 

oreigna  mrs.  ^^^^  ^^  present  SO  interesting  to  the  king, 
that  they  chiefly  eng-aged  his  attention  ;  and  he  regarded 
foreign  affairs  only  in  subordination  to  them.  He  had  de- 
cliued  war  against  the  emperor;  but  the  mutual  advan- 
tages reaped  by  the  commerce  between  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  had  eng-aged  him  to  stipulate  a  neutrality 
with  those  provinces ;  and  except  by  money  contributefl 
to  the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in  effect  exerciseS  no  hostility 
against  any  of  tlie  imperial  dominions.  A  general  peace 
was  this  summer  esuiblished  in  Europe.  Margaret  of 
Austria  and  Louisa  of  Savoy  met  at  Cambray,  and  settled 
the  terms  of  pacitication  between  the  French  king  and  the 
emperor.  Cnarles  accepted  of  two  millions  of  crowns  in 
lieu  of  Burgundy ;  and  he  delivered  up  the  two  princes 
of  France,  whom  he  had  retained  as  hostages.  Henry 
was  on  this  occasion  so  generous  to  his  friend  and  ally, 
Francis,  that  he  sent  him  an  acquittal  of  near  GOO,Odo 
crowns  which  that  prince  owed  nim.  Francis's  Italian 
confederates  were  not  so  well  satisfied  as  the  king  with 
the  peace  of  Cambray :  they  were  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned to  the  will  of  the  emperor  ;  and  seemed  to  have  no 
means  of  security  left  but  his  equity  and  moderation. 
Florence,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was  subdued  by  the 
imperial  arms,  and  finally  delivered  over  to  the  dominion 
of  the  family  of  Medicis.  The  Venetians  were  better 
treated;  thev  were  only  obliged  to  relinquish  some  ac- 
quisitions which  they  had  made  on  the  coast  of  Naples. 
Even  Francis  Sforza  obtained  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
and  was  pardoned  for  all  past  offences.  Tlie  emperor  in 
person  passed  into  Italy  with  a  magnificent  train,  and 
received  the  imnerial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope 
at  Bologna,  lie  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  and 
having  already,  by  his  vigour  and  capacity,  succeeded  in 
every  enterprise,  and  reduced  to  captivity  the  two  greatest 
potentates  in  Europe,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  temporal, 
ne  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  men  ;  and  many  prognostica- 
tions were  formed  of  his  growing  empire. 

But  though  Charles  seemed  to  be  prosperous  on  every 
side,  and  though  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  now 
began  to  prevent  that  scarcity  of  inonev  under  which  he 
had  hitherto  lalwured,  he  found  himself  threatened  with 
difTiculties  in  Germany ;  and  his  desire  of  surmounting 
them  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  granting  such  modente 
conditions  to  the  Italian  powers.  Sultan  Solyman,  the 
greatest  and  most  accomplished  prince  that  ever  sat  on 
the  Ottoman  throne,  had  almost  entirely  subdued  Hun- 
gary, had  Ixsieged  Vienna,  and  thougn  repulse*!,  still 
menaced  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria 
vol.  iii.  p.  ».    Burntl.  vol.  ii.  p.  IK. 


with  conquest  and  subjection.  The  Lutheran  princes  of 
the  empire,  linding  that  liberty  of  conscience  was  denied 
them,  had  combintd  in  a  league  for  their  own  defence  at 
Sniakalde ;  and  because  they  protested  against  the  votes 
pas<e<l  in  the  imperial  diet,  they  thenieforlh  received  the 
apnellation  of  pmlestuiits.  Charles  had  undertaken  to 
reuuce  them  to  obedience;  and  on  pretence  of  securing 
the  purity  of  religion,  he  had  laid  a  scheme  for  aggrandiz- 
ing Ins  own  family,  by  extending  its  dominion  over  all 
Germany. 

The  friendship  of  Henry  was  one  material  circumstance 
yet  wanting  to  Charles,  in  order  to  insure  success  in  his 
ambitious  enterprises  ;  and  the  king  was  sufficiently  ap- 
prized, that  the  concurrence  of  that  prince  would  at  once 
remove  all  the  difticultiis  which  lay  in  the  way  of  his 
divorce;  that  point  yyhich  iiad  been  long  the  object  of  his 
most  earnest  wishes.  But  besides  that  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  seemed  to  require  an  alliance  with  France,  his 
haughty  spirit  could  not  submit  to  a  friendship  imposed 
on  him  by  constraint ;  and  as  he  had  ever  been  accustomed 
to  receive  courtship,  deference,  and  solicitation  from  the 
greatest  potentates,  he  could  ill  brook  tliat  dependence 
to  which  this  unhappy  afl'air  seemed  to  have  reduced  him. 
Amidst  the  anxieties  with  which  he  was  agitated,  he  was 
often  tempted  to  break  off  all  connexions  with  the  court 
of  Rome ;  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  a  super- 
stitious reverence  to  papal  authority,  it  is  likely  that  his 
personal  experience  of  tlie  duplicity  and  selfish  politics  of 
Clement  had  served  much  to  open  his  eves  in  that  par- 
ticular. He  found  his  prerogative  lirmfy  established  at 
home  :  he  observed,  that  his  peo|ile  were  in  general  much 
disgusted  with  clerical  usurpations,  and  disposed  to  reduce 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  order :  he 
knew  that  they  nad  cordially  taken  part  with  him  in  his 
prosecution  of  the  divorce,  and  highly  resented  the  un- 
worthy treatment  which,  after  so  many  services  and  such 
devoted  attachment,  he  had  received  from  the  court  of 
Rome.  Anne  Buleyn  also  could  not  fail  to  use  all  her 
efforts,  and  employ  every  insinuation,  in  order  to  make 
him  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  Pope ;  both  as  it 
Wcis  the  readiest  way  to  her  attaining  royal  dignity,  and 
as  her  education  in  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Afen^on, 
a  princess  inclined  to  the  reformers,  had  already  disposed  i 
her  to  a  belief  of  the  new  doctrines.  But  notwithstand-  f 
ing  these  inducements,  Henry  had  strong  motives  still  to 
desire  a  good  agreement  witli  the  sovereign  pontiff.  He 
apprehended  the  danger  of  such  gieat  innovations :  he 
dreaded  the  reproach  of  heresy :  he  abhorred  all  connex- 
ions with  the  Lutherans,  the  chief  opponents  of  the  pa))al 
power :  and  having  once  exerted  himself  with  such  ap- 
plause,  as  he  imagined,  in  defence  of  the  Honiish  com- 
munion, he  was  ashamed  to  retract  his  former  opinions, 
and  betray  from  passion  such  a  palpable  inconsistency. 
While  he  was  agitated  by  these  contrary  motives,  an  ex- 
pedient was  proposed,  which,  as  it  promised  a  solution  of 
all  difficulties,  was  embraced  by  him  with  the  greatest 
joy  and  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jesus  . 
College  in  Cambridge,  was  a  man  remark-  c.msuii"if»b<ISi 
able  ill  that  university  for  his  le;urning,  and  "?«  ^'m'^  nmr- 
still  more  for  the  candour  and  disinterested-  ""^'' 
ness  of  his  temper.  He  fell  one  evening  by  accident  into 
company  with  Gardiner,  now  secretary  of  st;ite,  and  Fox, 
the  king's  almoner;  and  as  the  business  of  the  divorce 
became  the  subject  of  conversation,  he  observed  that  the 
readiest  yviy,  either  to  quiet  Henry's  conscience,  or  extort 
the  Pope's  consent,  would  be  to  consult  all  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  controverted  point ; 
if  they  agreed  to  approve  of  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catherine,  his  remorses  would  naturally  cease ;  if  they 
condemned  it,  the  Pope  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
the  solicitations  of  so  great  a  mon:irch,  seconded  by  the 
opinion  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Christendom."  When 
the  king  was  informed  of  the  proposal,  he  was  delighted 
with  it;  and  swore,  yvith  more  alacrity  than  delicacy,  that 
Cranmer  had  got  the  right  sow  by  the  car :  he  sent  for  that 
divine  ;  entered  into  conversation  with  him  ;  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  his  virtue  and  understanding;  engaged 
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him  lo  write  in  defence  of  the  divorce ;  and  immedialcly, 
III  prosecution  of  the  scheme  |)rci|Kiseil,  enifiloycd  his 
•unrls  to  collect  tlie  jiidirinents  of  ull  the  univei^ities  in 
Knmpe. 

Ilud  the  question  of  Henry's  niarrinirc  with  C';ithenne 
U'en  examiiHil  hy  tlie  |iriiici|ih>s  of  sound  philosophy,  ex- 
empt from  superstition,  it  seemed  not  li.dile  to  much  ilifti- 
cultv.  The  nalund  reason  why  ni;u^ri;iL'e  in  certain  de;:rees 
is  proliihitid  l>v  tlie  civil  laws,  and  condeiuiied  by  the 
moral  sentiments  of  all  naticiis,  is  deri»ed  from  men's  ere 
to  preserve  purity  of  manners  ;  while  they  reflect,  that  if  a 
comineni-  of  love  were  authorized  between  near  relations, 
the  Ireoueiit  opportunities  of  intimate  conversation,  espc>- 
ci;Jlv  uuniif;  early  youth,  would  introduce  an  universal 
dissoluteness  and  corruption.  But  as  the  customs  of 
countries  vary  considerably,  and  ojien  an  intercourse  more 
or  less  restr.iined  between  different  families,  or  between 
the  sever.d  members  of  the  same  family,  we  find  tliat  the 
moral  precept,  \-arving  with  its  cause,  is  susceptible,  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  of  very  different  latiluile  in  the 
several  aces  and  nations  of  the  world.  The  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  the  Creeks  permitted  no  communication  between 
persons  of  diHercnt  sexes,  except  w  here  they  lived  under 
the  siime  nxif;  and  even  the  apartments  of  a  step-mother 
and  her  dauirhters  were  almost  as  much  shut  up  against 
visits  from  the  husband's  sons,  as  ajainst  those  from  any 
stninecr,  or  more  distant  relation  :  hence,  in  that  nation  it 
WHS  lawful  for  a  man  to  marrv  not  onlv  his  niece,  but  his 
half-sister  by  the  fatlier :  a  liberty  unlinown  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  other  nations,  where  a  more  open  intercourse 
was  authorized  Ix'tween  the  sexes.  Reasoning  from  this 
principle,  it  would  appear,  that  the  ordinary  commerce  of 
life  among  great  princes  is  so  obstracted  by  ceremony  and 
numerous  attendants,  that  no  ill  consequence  would  re- 
sult among  them  from  marrjing  a  brother's  w idow  ;  espe- 
cially if  the  dispensation  of  the  supreme  priest  be  previ- 
ously required,  in  order  to  justify  what  may  in  common 
cases  be  condemned,  and  to  hinder  the  precedent  from 
becoming  too  common  and  familiar.  And  as  strong 
motives  of  public  interest  and  tranquillity  may  frequently 
require  sucn  alliances  between  the  foreign  families,  there 
is  the  less  reason  for  extending  towards  them  the  full 
rigour  of  the  rule  which  has  place  among  individuals."^ 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  reasons,  and  many  more 
which  might  oe  collected,  Henry  had  custom  and  prece- 
dent on  his  side ;  the  principle  tiy  which  men  are  almost 
wholly  governed  in  their  actions  and  opinions.  Tlie  mar- 
rying of  a  brother's  widow  was  so  unusual,  that  no  other 
instance  of  it  could  be  found  in  any  history  or  record  of 
any  christian  nation ;  and  though  tlie  Popes  were  accus- 
tomed to  dispense  with  more  essential  precepts  of  morality, 
and  even  permitted  marriages  within  other  prohibited  de- 
grees, such  as  those  of  uncle  and  niece,  the  imaginations 
of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this  particular  exercise 
of  his  authority.  Several  universities  of  Europe,  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  as  well  as  without  interest  or  re<vard/ 

A  D  isjo  ^^^  verdict  in  tlie  king's  favour;  not  only 
those  of  France,  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges, 
Toulouse,  Angiers,  which  might  be  supposed  to  lie  under 
the  influence  of  their  prince,  ally  to  Henry  ;  but  also  those 
of  Italy,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Padua ;  even  Bologna  itself, 
though  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Clement. 
Oxford  alone,'  and  Cambridge,^  made  some  difficulty  ; 
because  these  universities,  alarmed  at  the  ]irogress  of  Lu- 
tlieianism,  and  dreading  a  defection  from  the  holy  see, 
scrupled  to  give  their  sanction  to  measures  whose  conse- 
quences they  feared  would  prove  fatal  to  the  ancient  reli- 
gion. Their  opinion,  however,  conformable  to  that  of  the 
other  universities  of  Europe,  was  at  last  obtained  ;  and  the 
king,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  all  these  authorities, 


;  Even  juHsin?  of  this  question  by  Itte  Scripture,  to  which  Ihe  appeal 

•  —  moment  nimle,   Ibe  ar^umenls  for  the  kind's  cause  appear  l>ul 

nitrfecl.  _Marria^e.  iu  the  tJe^rre  of  afiinily  which  had  place 
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between  Ilenry  anil  Catherine. 'is,  indcedT  prohibited  . 
IS  natural  to  interpret  that  prohibition  as  apart  of  the  }< 
muutcipal  law  :  ami  thoueh  it  is  there  said,  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  pen- 
tile  nations,  hy  violating  those  dejrrees  of  consanguinity,  had  incurred  the 
Divine  ttispleasure,  the  extension  of  this  maxim  to  every  precise  case  belnre 
speohed.  is  suppusin?  the  Sci  iptures  lo  be  composed  with  a  minute  accu- 
facy  and  precision,  to  whiih  we  know  with  certainty  the  sacred  penmen 
did  not  think  proper  lo  confine  themselves.  1  he  descent  of  mankind  from 
one  common  father,  oblised  them,  in  the  first  seneration,  to  mairy  in  the 
nearest  Uesrers  of  cousauguinity  :  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  among 


engaged  his  nobility  to  write  a  letter  lo  the  Pope,  recom- 
meniling  his  cause  to  the  holy  fatht  r,  and  threatening  him 
with  the  most  dangerous  con.set|ueiK(s  in  case  of  a  denial 
of  justice.''  The  convocations  too,  both  of  (anlerlinrv  antl 
Vork,  pronounced  the  king's  marriage  invalid,  irregular, 
and  contr.iry  to  the  law  of  (>od,  with  which  no  human 
power  had  authority  to  dispense.'  But  Chnienl,  lying 
still  under  the  influence  ofthe  emperor,  continued  to  suni- 
mon  the  king  to  appear,  either  by  himself  or  proxy,  before 
Ins  tribunal  at  Rome;  and  the  king,  who  knew  that  he 
could  expect  no  fair  trial  there,  refused  to  submit  to  such 
a  condition,  and  would  not  even  admit  of  any  citatii'ii, 
which  he  regarilcd  as  a  high  insult,  and  a  violation  of  his 
royal  prerogative.  The  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  created 
F.arl  of  Wiltshire,  carried  to  the  Pope  the  king's  re;isons 
for  not  appearing  by  proxy  ;  and,  as  the  first  instance  of 
disrespect  from  England,  refused  to  kiss  his  holiness's  foot, 
which  he  very  graciously  held  out  to  him  for  that  purpose."' 

Tlie  extremities  to  which  Henry  w;is  pushed,  both  agiiinst 
the  Pope  and  the  ecclesiastical  order,  were  naturally  disa- 
greeable to  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  and  as  Henry  foresaw  his 
opposition,  it  is  the  most  probable  reason  that  can  be 
assigned  for  his  renewing  the  prosecution  against  his 
ancient  favourite.  After  Wolsey  had  remained  some  time 
at  Asher,  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to  Richmond,  a  palace 
which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from  Henry,  in  ivturn 
for  Hampton-Court:  but  the  courtiers,  dreading  still  his 
vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an  order  for  him  to  remove 
to  his  see  of  York.  The  cardinal  knew  it  was  in  vain  to 
resist :  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cawood,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  rendered  himself  extremely  popular  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bv  his  affability  and  hospitality ;«  luit  he  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  unmolested  in  this  retreat. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders,  without  re- 
gard to  Wolsey 's  ecclesiastical  character,  to  arrest  him  for 
high  treason,  and  to  conduct  him  to  London,  in  order  to 
his  trial.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  the  fatigues  of  his 
journey,  partly  from  the  agitation  of  his  anxious  mind,  was 
seized  with  a  disorder  which  turned  into  a  dysentery  ;  and 
he  was  able,  with  some  difficulty,  to  reach  Leicester-Abbey. 
\\hen  the  abbot  and  the  monks  advanced  to  receive  him 
with  much  respect  and  reverence,  he  told  them,  tliat  he 
was  come  to  lay  his  bones  among  them;  and  he  immedi- 
ately took  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  more.  A  little 
before  he  expired,  he  addressed  himself  in  ~,,,\  ■ 
the  following  wordsto  Sir  William  Kingston,  "  '  "*' 
constable  ofthe  Tower,  who  had  him  in  custody  :  "  I  pray 
you  have  me  heartily  recommended  untohis  royal  majesty, 
and  beseech  him  on  my  behalf  to  call  to  his  remembrance  all 
matters  that  have  passed  between  us  from  the  beginning, 
especially  with  regard  to  his  business  with  the  queen  ;  and 
then  will  he  know  in  his  conscience  whether  I  have  of- 
fended him. 

"  He  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a 
princely  heart ;  and  rather  dian  fie  will  miss  or  want  any 
part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  the  one-half  of  his 
kingdom. 

"  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him, 
sometimes  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his 
w-ill  and  appetite  ;  but  could  not  prevail :  had  I  but  served 
God  as  diRgently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grev  hairs.  But  this  is  tlie  just 
reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my  induloent  pains  and 
study,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only  to  my 
prince.  Therefore,  let  me  advise  you,  if  you  beoie  ofthe 
privy-council,  as  by  your  wisdom  you  are  fit,  take  care 
what  you  put  into  the  king's  head  :  for  you  can  never  put 
it  out  again."  f 

Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whose  ^y„|  -^  j^^y, 
character  seems  to  have  contained  as  singular 
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a  r.iriety  as  llic  fortimo  to  wliiili  lio  was  cxpospil.  The 
oKstiniuv  ami  vioU'iuc  of  the  kiiij^'s  teinpcr  may  alleviate 
imicli  of  the  blame  which  some  of  his  favourite's  mea- 
sures have  uiulermnie ;  and  when  we  eonsiiler,  that  the 
sulisei]ueiit  part  of  lleiirv's  reis;n  was  nmeh  iiuue  erimiiial 
than  that  which  had  liee'n  directed  hv  W'ulsey's  cinuisels, 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  suspect  tlicwe  historians  of  par- 
ti.dily,  who  have  endeavoured  to  load  the  memory  of  this 
iifimster  with  such  violent  reproaches.  If,  in  foreiirn 
iHilitics,  he  sometimes  employed  his  influence  over  the 
knii;  tor  his  private  puriioees  rather  tlian  his  master's  ser- 
Mci',  which  he  boasted  lie  had  solely  at  heart;  we  must 
remember  that  he  had  in  view  the  pajial  throne;  a  dignity 
which,  had  he  attaiiie<l  it,  would  have  enabled  him  to  make 
llenrv  a  suitable  return  lor  all  Ins  favours.  The  Cardinal 
of  Aiiiboise,  whose  memory  is  respected  in  I'rance,  always 
made  this  apolo^v  for  his  own  coiuUict,  which  was,  ui 
some  respect,  similar  to  Wolsey's  ;  and  we  liave  reason  to 
think  that  llenrv  was  well  acipiaintid  with  the  views  by 
which  his  nunister  was  infiuence<l,  and  took  a  pride  in 
liroinotins  them.  lie  much  rcirretled  his  deatli,  when  iii- 
lornied  of  it ;  and  always  spoke  f.ivourably  of  his  memory : 
a  proof  that  linniour  more  than  reason,  or  any  discovery 
of  treachery,  had  occasioned  the  last  persecutions  against 
him. 
A  II  isil  ^  "^^  session  of  parliament  was  held, 
i'6iii'j.in. '    together  with  a  convocation;  and  the  king 

A  parliamt'iit.  ]i^^g  gave  Strong  proofs  of  his  extensive 
authority,  as  well  as  of  his  intention  to  turn  it  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  clergy.  As  an  ancient  statute,  now  almost 
obsolete,  had  been  employed  to  ruin  Wolsey,  and  render 
his  exercise  of  the  legatine  power  criminal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  king's  permission  ;  the  same  law  was  now  turned 
against  the  ecclesiastics.  It  was  pretended,  that  every  one 
who  had  submitted  to  the  legatine  court,  that  is,  the  whole 
church,  had  violated  the  statute  of  provisors,  and  the 
attorney-general  accordingly  brought  an  indictment  against 
them.B  The  convocation  knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
oiipose  reason  or  equity  to  the  king's  arbitrary  will,  or 
plead  that  their  ruin  would  have  been  the  certain  coiise- 
<iucnce  of  not  submitting  to  Wolsey's  commission,  which 
was  procured  by  Henry's  consent,  and  supported  by  his 
authority.  Tliev  chose,  therefore,  to  throw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  thev  agreed  to  pay 
118,840  pounds  for  a  pardon.''  A  confession  was  like- 
wise extorted  from  them,  that  l/ic  khif;  was  the  pra/ccliir 
and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  kiif^lvnd; 
thoiliih  some  of  them  had  the  dexterity  to  get  a  clause 
inserted  which  invalidated  the  whole  submission,  and 
winch  ran  in  these  terms,  in  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the 
law  of  Christ. 

The  Commons,  finding  that  a  pardon  was  granted  the 
cleray,  beL'an  to  be  apprehensive  for  themselves,  lest  either 
they  should  afterwards  be  brought  into  trouble  on  account 
of  their  submission  to  the  legatine  court,  or  a  sujiply,  in 
like  manner,  be  extorted  from  them  in  return  for  their 
pardon.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  king  to  grant  a 
remission  to  his  lay  subjects  ;  but  they  met  with  a  repulse. 
lie  told  them,  that  if  he  ever  chose  to  forgive  their  offence, 
it  would  be  from  his  own  goodness,  not  from  their  appli- 
cation, lest  he  should  seem  to  be  comjielled  to  it.  Some 
time  alter,  when  they  despaired  of  obtaining  this  conces- 
sion, he  was  pleased  to  issue  a  pardon  to  the  laity ;  and 
the  Commons  expressed  great  gratitude  for  that  act  of 
clemency.' 

.   _  By  this  strict  execution  of  the  statute  of 

provisors,  a  great  part  of  the  profit,  and  still 
more  of  tijc  power,  of  the  court  of  Rome,  was  cut  off; 
and  the  connexions  between  the  I'ope  and  the  Enulish 
cU-rirv  were,  in  some  measure,  flissolved.  Tlie  next  session 
found  both  king  and  parliament  in  the  same  dispositions. 
J  •'^"  ^''■^  "''*  passed  against  levying  the  an- 

nates or  first  fruits ;''  being  a  year's  rent  of 
all  the  bishoprics  that  fell  vacant :  a  tax  which  was  im- 
Procrr.*  of  the   posed  by   the  court  of  Home  for  granting 

Htf..rmaiioii,  bulls  to  the  new  prelates,  and  which  was 
found  to  amount  to  considerable  sums.    Since  the  second 
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of  Henry  \'n.  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  lia<l  been  transmuted  to  lionie  on  acconnt 
of  this  claim  ;  which  the  parliaineiil,  tlirivfoie,  reduced  to 
live  per  cent,  on  all  the  epi.-conal  benehii's.  The  better 
lo  keep  the  I'ope  in  awe,  the  king  was  intrusted  with  a 
power  of  regulating  tliese  nayments,  and  of  conliriiiing  or 
infringing  this  act  at  his  pleasure  :  and  it  was  \oted,  that 
any  censures  which  should  be  passed  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  on  account  of  that  law,  shouhl  be  entirely  disre- 
garded ;  and  that  mass  should  be  said,  and  the  sacraments 
adininisteied,  as  if  no  such  censniis  had  been  issued. 

Tins  session,  tile  I'oiumons  pielerrcd  to  the  king  a  long 
coinplauit  ai;ainst  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  tlie  eccle- 
siastical courts;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  enact  laws 
for  remedying  them,  when  a  dinerence  arose,  wliieh  put 
an  end  to  the  session  before  the  parliament  had  finished 
all  their  business.  It  was  become  a  custom  (iir  men  to 
make  such  settlements  or  trust-deeds  of  their  lands  by 
will,  that  they  defrauded,  not  only  the  king,  but  all  other 
lords,  of  their  wards,  niuiTiaL'cs.  ami  reliefs ;  and  by  the 
same  artifice,  the  king  \v;is  ilrpmnl  of  his  premier  seisin, 
and  tlie  profits  of  the  lmr\,  wliuli  were  no  inconsiderable 
branches  of  his  revenue.  Ueury  made  a  bill  be  drawn  to 
moderate,  not  remedy  altogether,  this  abuse :  he  was  con- 
tented that  every  man  should  have  the  liberty  of  disposing 
in  this  manner  of  the  half  of  his  land ;  and  he  told  the 
parliament  in  plain  terms,  "  If  they  would  not  take  a 
reasonable  thing  when  it  was  ofi'ered,  he  would  search  out 
the  extremitv  of  the  law,  and  then  would  not  otler  them 
so  much  again."  The  Lords  came  willingly  into  his  terms; 
but  the  Commons  rejected  the  bill :  a  singular  instance, 
where  Henry  might  see  that  his  power  and  authority, 
though  extensive,  had  yet  some  boundaries.  The  Com- 
mons, however,  found  reason  to  repent  of  their  vi('tory. 
The  king  made  good  his  threats ;  he  called  together  the 
judges  and  ablest  lawyers,  who  argued  the  question  in 
chancery ;  and  it  was  decided,  that  a  man  could  not,  by 
law,  bequeath  any  part  of  his  lands  in  prejudice  of  heirs.' 

The   parliament  being  again   assembled 
after  a  short  prorogation,  the  king  caused  the  '     •"' 

two  oaths  to  be  read  to  them,  that  which  the  bishops  took 
to  the  Pope,  and  that  to  the  king,  on  their  installation ; 
and  as  a  contradiction  might  be  suspected  between  them, 
while  the  |u-elates  seemed  to  swear  allegiance  to  two  sove- 
reigns ;">  the  parliament  showed  their  intention  of  abolisli- 
ing  the  oath  to  the  Pope,  when  their  proceedings  were 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague  at 
Westminster,  which  occasioned  a  prorogation.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  one  Temse  ventured  this  session  to  move, 
tljnt  the  House  should  address  tlie  king  to  take  back  the 
fpieen,  and  stop  the  ])rosecution  of  his  divorce.  This 
motion  made  the  king  send  for  Audley,  the  Sjieaker;  and 
explain  to  him  the  .scruples  with  which  his  conscience  had 
long  been  burdened ;  scruples,  he  said,  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  no  wanton  appetite,  which  had  arisen  after 
the  fervours  of  youth  were  past,  and  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  concurring  sentiments  of  all  the  learned  societies 
in  Europe.  Except  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added,  it 
was  never  heard  of^  that  any  man  had  espoused  two  sisters  ; 
but  he  himself  had  the  misfortune,  he  believed,  to  be  the 
first  Christian  man  that  had  ever  married  his  brother's 
widow." 

After  the  prorogation,  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  chancellor, 
foreseehig  that  all  the  measures  of  the  king  and  parliament 
led  to  a  breach  with  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  an  altera- 
tion of  religion,  with  which  his  principles  would  not 
permit  him  to  concur,  desired  leave  to  resign  the  great 
seal ;  and  he  descended  from  his  high  station  with  more 
joy  and  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  up  to  it.  The 
austerity  of  this  man's  virtue,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  man- 
ners, had  nowise  encroached  on  the  gentleness  of  his 
temper,  or  even  diminished  that  frolic  and  gaiety  to  which 
he  was  naturally  inclined.  He  sported  widi  all  the  varieties 
of  fortune  into  which  he  was  thrown ;  and  neither  the 
pride,  naturally  attending  a  high  station,  nor  the  melan- 
choly incident  to  poverty  and  retreat,  could  ever  lay  hold 
of  his  serene  and  equal  spirit.     While  his  family  discover- 
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III  syni|ilMnis  of  sorrow  oil  layiiiK  down  llif  cnuKlciir  and 
MML-riirurmc  to  wliicli  llu'V  liiid  been  accusloniud,  lie  drew 
.1  siil'iiil  111'  iiiirlli  I'roni  tl'ieir  di.stiesses  ;  and  made  llieni 
.i>li;ini((l  dllosin!;  evi'ii  a  inoment's  clieerfulnesson  account 
cil  Ml.  Ii  irn  lal  nii-lortiincs.  'I'lic  kiiiL',  « li.i  l;;iil  inlcrlain- 
cil  a  liii;li  ii|iiiiiiiii  of  Ins  virlnc,  rc<  iivid  liis  nsit'oation 
with  Mime  ditlicultv  ;  and  lie  delivered  (he  (jreat  seal  soon 
alter  to  Sir  Thomas  Aiidley. 

Dniimr  these  trinsai  turns  in  Eiifiland,  and  these  inva- 
ioM-.  of  llie  (lapal  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  court 
of  lioine  was  not  without  solicitude;  and  she  entertained 
lu^l  ;i|i|Meliensions  of  losing'  entirely  her  authority  in  En';- 
iai.d  ;  the  kniKdom,  which  of  all  others,  had  lonj;  been 
till-  most  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  and  which  had  yielded 
It  the  most  ample  revenue.  While  the  Imperial  cardinals 
pushed  (.'lemoiit  to  proceed  to  extremities  aijainst  the  kinj;, 
liis  more  moderate  and  inipaitial  counsellors  represented 
to  him  the  indiL'iiity  of  Ins  proceediiiL's  ;  that  a  great  mo- 
narch, who  had  sii;ii;dized  luniself,  both  liy  Ins  pen  and  his 
sword,  in  the  cause  of  the  I'ope,  should  be  denied  a  favour 
which  he  demanded  on  such  just  irronnds,  and  which 
had  scarcely  ever  nefore  been  refused  to  any  person  of 
'lis  rank  and  station.  Notwithstandiiii;  these  remon- 
strances, the  (picen's  appeal  was  received  at  Home ;  the 
kmi;  was  cited  to  appear;  and  several  consistories  were 
held  to  examine  the  validity  of  their  marriage.  Henry 
vas  determined  not  to  send  any  proxy  to  plead  his  cause 
before  this  court :  he  only  despatched  Sir  I'.dward  Kariie, 
and  Ur.  Homier,  in  quality  of  excusators,  so  thev  were 
called,  to  carry  his  apolotry  for  not  paying  that  deference 
to  the  papal  authority-  The  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  he 
said,  must  1  e  sacrificed,  if  he  allowed  appeals  from  his  own 
kingdom ;  and  as  the  question  regarded  conscience,  not 
power  or  interest,  no  proxy  could  supply  his  place,  or 
convey  that  satisfaction  which  the  dictates  of  tiis  own 
mind  alone  could  confer.  In  order  to  support  himself  in 
this  measure,  and  add  greater  security  to  Ins  intended  de- 
fection from  Rome,  he  inocured  an  interview 
with  Francis  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  where 
he  renewed  his  personal  friendship  as  well  as  public  alli- 
ance with  that  monarch,  and  concerted  all  measures  for 
their  mutual  defence.  lie  even  employed  arguments,  by 
which  he  believed  he  had  persuaded  Francis  to  imitate  his 
example,  in  withdrawing  his  obedience  from  the  Bishop 
of  Konie,  and  administering  ecclesiastical  affairs,  without 
having  further  recourse  to  that  see.  And  being  now  fully 
determined  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  resolute  to  stand 
I  ^.  ^,  all  consequences,  he  privately  celebrated  his 
marriage  with   Ann    Boleyn,  whom   he  had 

C'viously  created   Slarchioness  of  Pembroke.     Rouland 
e,  soon  after  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Coventry,  offi- 
ciated at  the  marriage.    The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the 
new  queen,  her  father,  mother,  and  brother,  together  with 
Dr.  Cranmer,  were  present  at  the  ceremony."    Anne  be- 
came pregnant  soon  after  her  marriage  ;  and   this  event 
both  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  king,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  people  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  queen's  former 
modesty  and  virtue. 
A.  D.  i.'Sru.         Th^  parliament  was  again  assembled  ;  and 
4111  l>ii.       Henry,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  council 
A  i.»rli«mtnt.   ^f    ^^^    nation,   proceeded    still    in    those 
gradual  and  secure  steps  by  which  they  loosened   their 
connexions  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  repressed  the 
usurpations  of  the   Roman  pontiff.     An  act  was   made 
iigainst   all  appeals   to   Rome   in   causes  of  matrimony, 
divorces,  wills,  and  other  suits  cognizable  in  ecclesiastical 
courts;  appeals  esteemed  dishonourable  to  the  kingdom, 
by  subjecting  it  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  and  found  to  be 
very  vexatious,  by  the  expense  and  the  delay  of  justice 
I2(h  April       which  necessarily  attended  them.P  The  more 
to  show  his  disregard  to  tlie  Pope,  Henry, 
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lalla 


e  number  of  bulls  requi- 

,,j  U...I  hull,  itirected  to  tlie  kinn,  he  is, 
lie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,    hy  asecoud, 


liy; 


-  jrchbishop.     6v  a  third,  he  is  absol . ..,. 

nrlh  is  directed  to  the  suffracaus.  requiring  then, 
A-r^  him  as  airhbishop.  A  ^tth  to  the  dean  and 
roie.     A  sixth  to  the  clevey  ot  Canlerliiiry.     A 

1  his  see.     An  eishlh  to  all  that   held   lands  nf  it. 

i^'il  to  be  consecrated,  taking  Ihe  oalh  dial  was  in 
ilh.  the  pall  was  sent  him.    By  au  eleventh,  the 


finding  the  new  qu(*n's  iiregnaiiey  to  advance,  iiubliely 
owned  his  marriage;  anil  in  order  to  renuive  all  doubu 
with  regard  to  its  lawfulness,  he  [irepared  ineaHurt^  for 
declaring,  bv  a  formal  sentence,  the  invalidity  of  Ins  mar- 
riage with  (atherine  :  a  sentence  which  ought  naturally 
to  have  preceded  Ins  espousing  of  Anne.l 

The  king,  even  amidst  Ins  scruples  and  remorses,  on 
account  of  his  first  marriage,  had  always  treated  Catherine 
with  respect  and  distinction  ;  and  he  eiuleavoured,  by 
every  solt  and  jiersuasive  art,  to  engage  her  to  depart  from 
her  appeal  to  Rome,  and  her  opjiositlon  to  his  divorce. 
Finding  her  obstinate  in  maintaining  the  justice  of  her 
cause,  he  had  totally  forbonie  all  visits  and  intercourse 
with  her;  and  had  desired  her  to  make  choice  of  any  one 
of  his  palaces  in  which  she  should  pleiLse  to  reside.  She 
had  fixed  her  abode  for  some  time  at  Ampthill,  near  Dun- 
stable ;  and  it  was  in  this  latter  town  that  Cranmer,  now 
created  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  War- 
ham,'   was  appointed  to  open  his  court  for      ,   ,  „ 

■    ■  A'  I    1-.        'i-    u  loth  May. 

examining    the    validity    ot    her   mamage. 

The  ne.ir  neighbourhood  of  the  place  was  chosen,  in  order 
to  deprive  her  of  all  plea  of  ignorance;  and  as  she  made 
no  answer  to  the  citation,  either  by  herself  or  proxy,  she 
was  declared  conlumdciom;  and  the  primate  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  cause.  The  evidences  of  Arthur's 
consummation  of  his  marriage  were  anew  produced;  the 
opinions  of  the  universities  were  read,  together  with  the 
judgments  pronounced  two  years  before  by  the  convoca- 
tions both  of  Canterbury  and  York  ;  and  after  these  pre- 
liminary steps,  Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  sentence,  and  an- 
nulled the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  as  unlawful  and 
invalid.  By  a  subsequent  sentence  he  ratified  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Bolevii,  who  soon  after  was  publicly 
crowned  queen,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  suited  to 
that  ceremony."  To  complete  the  king's  satisfaction  on 
the  conclusion  of  this  intricate  and  vexatious  affair,  she 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  '-ep- 
afterwards  swayed  the  sceptre  with  such  renown  and 
felicity.  Henry  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  birth  of 
this  child,  that  soon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales ; '  a  step  somewhat  irregular,  as  she 
could  only  be  presumptive,  not  apparent  lieir  of  the  crown. 
But  he  had,  during  his  former  marriage,  thought  proper 
to  honour  his  daughter  Mary  with  that  title ;  and  he  was 
determined  to  bestow  on  the  ofi'spring  of  his  present  mar- 
riage the  same  mark  of  distinction,  as  well  as  to  exclude 
the  elder  princess  from  all  hopes  of  the  succession.  His 
regard  for  the  new  queen  seemed  rnther  to  increase  than 
diminish  by  his  marriage  ;  and  all  men  expected  to  see  the 
entire  ascendant  of  one  who  had  mounted  a  throne,  from 
which  her  birth  had  set  her  at  so  great  a  distance,'and 
who,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  severity  and  indulgence,  had 
long  managed  so  intractable  a  spirit  as  that  of  Henry.  In 
order  to  efface  as  much  as  possible  all  marks  of  his  first 
marriage,  Lord  Mountjoy  was  sent  to  the  unfortunate  and 
divorced  queen,  to  inform  her  that  she  was  thenceforth  to 
be  treated  only  as  Princess-dowager  of  Wales ;  and  all 
means  were  employed  to  make  lier  acquiesce  in  that  deter- 
mination. But  she  continued  obstinate  in  maintaining  the 
validity  of  her  marriage  ;  and  she  would  admit  no  person 
to  her  presence  who  did  not  approach  her  with  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonial.  Henry, forgetting  his  wonted  generosity 
towards  her,  employed  menaces  against  such  of  her  ser- 
vants as  complied  with  her  commands  in  this  particular ; 
but  was  never  able  to  make  her  relinquish  her  title  and 
pretensions. u 

When  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Home  of  the  trans- 
actions, so  injurious  to  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the 
holy  see,  the  conclave  was  in  a  rage,  and  all  the  cardinals 
of  the  imperial  faction  urged   the   Pope  to   proceed  to 

Archbishop  of  York  and  Ihe  liishnp  of  I<.ii,lon  were  required  to  put  it  OD 
him  These  were  so  iiianv  ,.,,..'.  ■:  ....  r.  .-s  to  oflices.  which  the  Popes 
had  erected  and  disposed"!  iiiv  be  worth  observios,  that 

Cranmer.  before  he  took  111.  i        ,  made  a  prolestaiion,  that  ho 

.u.l  frti    intend  thereby  tu  i .  Ir.tm  any  thing  that  he  was 

1IL-,  oi  the  country,  and  that  he 

nirary  lo  any  of  these.    This  was 
very  conipalihle  with  that  strict 
and  that  scrupulonscunscience.  of  which  Cranmer  made  protes- 
llier.  vol.  ii.  in  Coll.  No  CC.     liumet,  vol.  i.  p.  1J8,  1S9. 
in.  p.  6.  t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  l.'U. 

left.  p.  356.    Burael.  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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a  (lotiiiiiive  sentence,  and  to  dart  his  spiritual  (lunulers 
;i;r.»'nst  Henry.  Hut  Clement  prooeeded  no  further  tli;ui 
to  decUue  the  nullity  of  t'rannier's  sentence,  as  well  as 
that  of  Henry's  second  niarriasre;  threateninii  him  with 
exconiniiinicalion,  if,  before  the  first  of  Noveinber  ensii- 
iiiiT,  he  did  not  replace  every  thing  in  the  condition  in 
which  It  formerly  stood."  An  event  had  happened,  from 
which  the  ))ontift'  expected  a  more  amicable  conclusion  of 
the  diti'erence,  and  which  hindered  him  from  carryiiii; 
matters  to  extremity  ajpiinst  the  kinfr. 

The  Pope  had  claims  upon  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  Ke;.;sio  and  Modena ; "  and,  havini: 
submitted  his  pretensions  to  the  iubitration  of  the  em- 
peror, he  was  surprised  to  find  a  sentence  pronounced 
against  him.  Enr.i^  at  this  disappouitment,  he  heark- 
ened to  proposals  of  amity  from  Francis ;  and  when  that 
monai-ch  made  overtures  of  marrying  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, his  second  son,  to  Catherine  of  Medicis,  niece  of 
the  Pope,  Clement  gladly  embraced  an  alliance,  by  which 
his  family  was  so  much  honoured.  An  interview  was 
even  ajipointed  between  the  Pope  and  French  king  at 
Marseilles ;  and  Francis  as  a  common  friend  there  em- 
ployed his  good  offices  in  mediating  an  accommodation 
between  his  new  ally  and  the  King  of  England. 

Had  tins  connexion  of  France  with  the  court  of  Rome 
taken  place  a  few  years  sooner,  tliere  had  been  little  d.f- 
ficulty  in  adjusting  the  quarrel  with  Henry.  The  king's 
request  was  an  ordinary  one;  and  the  same  plenary  power 
of  the  Pope,  which  had  granted  a  dispensation  for  his 
espousing  of  Catherine,  could  easily  h.ive  annulled  the 
marriage.  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  quiirrel,  the  state  of 
aifiiirs  was  much  changed  on  both  sides.  Henry  had 
shaken  otf  much  of  that  reverence  which  he  had  early 
imbibed  for  the  apostolic  see;  and  finding  that  his  sub- 
jects of  all  ranks  had  taken  part  with  him,  and  willingly 
comntied  with  his  measures  for  breaking  off  foreign  de- 
peiiaence,  he  had  begun  to  relish  his  spiritual  authority, 
and  would  scarcely,  it  was  aiiprehended,  be  induced  to 
renewhis  submissions  to  the  Roman  pontifl".  The  Pope, 
on  the  other  hand,  now  ran  a  manifest  risk  of  infringing 
his  authority  by  a  compliance  with  the  king ;  and  as  a 
sentence  of  divorce  could  no  longer  be  rested  on  nullities 
in  Julius's  bull,  but  would  be  construed  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  papal  usurpations,  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
Lutherans  would  thence  take  occasion  of  triumph,  and 
would  persevere  more  obstinately  in  their  present  princi- 
ples, liut  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  Francis  did 
not  despair  of  mediating  an  agreement.  He  observed  that 
the  king  had  still  some  remains  of  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  was  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  too  violent  innovations. 
lie  fcaw  the  interest  that  Clement  had  in  preserving  the 
obedience  of  Eniland,  which  was  one  of  the  richest  jewels 
in  the  papal  crown.  And  he  hoped  that  these  motives  on 
both  sides  would  facilitate  a  mutual  agreement,  and  would 
forward  tlie  effects  of  his  good  offices" 

A  V  15.11  Francis  first  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to 
i)romise,  that  if  the  king  would  send  a  proxy 
to  Rome,  and  tliereby  submit  his  cause  to  the  holv  see, 
he  should  ajipoint  commissioners  to  meet  at  Canibray, 
and  form  tlie  process ;  and  he  should  immediately  afte'r- 
w-drds  pronounce  Uie  sentence  of  divorce  required  of  him. 
Bellay,  Bishop  of  Pans,  was  next  despatched  to  London, 
and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  king,  that  he  would 
submit  his  cause  to  the  Roman  consistory,  provided  the 
cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  were  excluded  from  it. 
Kin«s  Anil  "^^^  prelate  carried  this  verbal  promise  to 
breach  Willi  Rome;  and  the  Pope  agreed,  that  if  the 
Rome.  |[ii,„  would  sign  a  written  agreement  to  the 

same  purpose,  his  demands  should  be  fully  complied 
with.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  messen- 
gers ;  and  all  Europe  regarded  this  affair,  which  had 
tlireatened  a  violent  rupture  between  England  and  the 
Romish  church,  as  drawing  towards  an  amicable  con- 
clusion.T  But  the  greatest  affairs  often  depend  on  the 
most  frivolous  incidents.  The  courier  who  carried  the 
king's  written  promise  was  detained  beyond  the  day  ap- 
jioinled  :  news  was  brought  to  Rome  that  a  libc-r  had 


been  published  in  England  ag.iinst  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  a  farce  acted  before  the  king  in  derision  of  the  Pope 
and  cardinals.'  The  Pope  ami  cardinals  ^,^^^  .M„rih 
cntcied  into  the  consistory  infianied  with 
anger;  and  by  a  precipit;»le  sentence,  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Catherine  was  pronounced  valid,  and  Henry 
declared  to  be  excommunicated  if  he  refused  to  adhere  to 
it.  Two  davs  after,  the  courier  arrived ;  and  Clement, 
who  had  been  hurried  from  Ins  usual  iinidence,  found, 
that  though  ho  heartily  repented  of  this  hasty  measure,  it 
would  be  dithcult  for  him  to  retract  it,  or  replace  affairs 
on  the  same  footing  as  before. 

It  is  not  probalile  that  the  Pope,  had  he  conducted 
himself  with  ever  so  great  moderation  and  temper,  could 
hope,  during  the  lifetime  of  Henry,  to  have  regained  much 
authority  or  infiuence  in  England.  That  monarch  was  of 
a  temper  both  impetuous  and  obstinate ;  and  having  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  throwing  off  the  papal  yoke,  he  never 
could  again  have  been  brought  tamely  to  bend  his  neck 
to  it.  Even  at  the  time  when  he  w;is  iiegociating  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome,  he  either  entertained  so  little  hopes 
of  success,  or  was  so  indifferent  about  the  L^iiijan. 
event,  that  he  had  assembled  a  parliament,  A  p«rli«iiitnt. 
an<l  continued  to  enact  laws  totally  destructive  of  the 
papal  authority.  The  people  had  been  prepared  by  de- 
grees for  this  great  innovation.  Each  preceding  session 
had  retrenched  somewhat  from  the  power  and  profits  of 
the  iiontift".  Care  had  been  taken,  during  some  years,  to 
teacn  the  nation  that  a  general  council  w;is  much  superior 
to  a  Pope.  But  now  a  bishop  preaclieil  every  Sunday  at 
Paul's  cross,  in  order  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Pope  was  entitled  to  no  authority  at  all  beyond  the 
hounds  of  his  own  diocese."  The  proceedings  of  the  par- 
liament showed  that  they  had  entirely  adojited  this 
opinion  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  king, 
after  having  procured  a  favourable  sentence  from  Rome, 
which  would  have  removed  all  doubts  with  regard  to  his 
second  marriage  and  the  succession,  might  indeed  have 
lived  on  terms  of  civility  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  but 
never  would  have  surrendered  to  him  any  considerable 
share  of  his  assumed  prerogative.  The  importance  of  the 
laws  passed  this  session,  even  before  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  violent  resolutions  taken  at  Rome,  is  sufficient  to 
justify  this  opinion. 

Alf  payments  made  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  all  pro- 
visions, bulls,  dispensations,  were  abolished  :  monasteries 
were  subjected  to  the  visitation  and  government  of  the 
king  alone  :  the  law  for  punishing  heretics  was  moderat- 
ed ;  the  ordinary  was  prohibited  from  imprisoning  or  try- 
ing any  person  upon  suspicion  alone,  without  present- 
ment IJv  two  lawful  witnesses ;  and  it  was  declared,  that 
to  speak  against  the  Pope's  authority  was  no  heresy  : 
bishops  were  to  be  appointed  by  a  con^i  d'  elire  from  tlie 
crown,  or  in  case  of  the  dean  and  chaiiter's  refusal,  by 
letters  patent ;  and  no  recourse  was  to  oe  had  to  Rome 
for  palls,  bulls,  or  provisions  :  Campeggio  and  Ghinucci, 
two  Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  bishoprics  of  Salisbury 
and  Worcester,  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  :  ^  the 
law  which  had  been  formerly  made  against  paying  annates 
or  first  ftaiits,  but  which  had  been  left  in  the  fcing's  power 
to  suspend  or  enforce,  was  finally  established ;  and  a 
submission  which  was  exacted  two  years  before  from  the 
clergy,  and  which  had  been  obtained  with  great  difficulty, 
received  this  session  the  sanction  of  Parliament.'  In 
this  submission  the  clergy  acknowledged  that  convoca- 
tions ought  to  be  assembled  by  the  king's  authority  only; 
thev  promise  to  enact  no  new  canons  without  his  consent; 
and  tiiey  agree  that  he  should  appoint  thirty-two  commis- 
sioners, in  order  to  examine  the  old  canons,  and  abrogate 
such  as  should  be  found  prejudicial  to  his  royal  preroga- 
tive.'' An  appeal  was  also  allowed  from  the  bishop's 
court  to  the  king  in  chancery. 

But  the  most  important  faw  passed  this  session,  was 
that  which  regulated  the  succession  to  the  crown :  tlie 
marriiige  of  the  king  with  Catherine  was  declared  un- 
lawful, void,  and  of  no  effect:  the  primate's  sentence 
annulling  it  was  ratified :  and  the  marriage  wnth  Queen 
Anne  was  established  and  confirmed.     The  crown  was 
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npiioiiited  to  (IcsocikI  to  tlic  issue  of  this  mamae<',  uikI 
failini.'  thorn  to  the  kinir's  heirs  for  ever.    An 

:v>il>  Mircli.  ^.^iii  likewise  was  enjoiiierl  to  be  taken  in 
f;ivoiir  of  tliis  iirder  of  siiicession,  under  the  penalty  of 
nniirisonmenl  .lurnis:  the  kinir's  pleasure,  and  (orleiture 
of  L'l'ods  and  ehatlels.  And  all  slander  arainst  the  knii;, 
queen,  or  their  issue,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  nns- 
prision  of  treason.  After  these  complianees,  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  ;  and  those  a<ts,  so  contemptuous 
towards  the  Pope,  and  so  destructive  of  his  authority, 
were  passed  at  the  very  time  that  Clement  pronourrc. d 
his  haslv  sentence  against  the  king.  Henry's  resentment 
aifainst  "(Jueen  Catherine,  on  account  of  her  obsliiiaey, 
«"is  the  reason  whv  he  excluded  her  datighter  from  all 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown ;  contrary  to  his  first 
imeiitions  when  he  began  the  process  of  divorce,  and  of 
dispensation  for  a  second  marriage. 

The  king  found  his  ecclesiastical  subjects  as  compliant 
as  the  laitv.    Tlie  convocation  ordered  that  the  act  against 


.peals  to'  Rome,  together  with  the  king's  apncal  from  the 
ipe  to  a  general  council,  should  be  affixed  to  the  doors 


of  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom:  and  they  voted  that 
the  Bishop  of  Home  had,  by  the  law  of  Cod,  no  more 
jurisdiction  in  Kngland  than  any  other  foreign  bishop ; 
and  that  the  authority  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had 
there  exercised  was  onlv  by  usurpation,  and  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  I'.nglish  )irinces'.  Four  persons  alone  opposed  this 
vote  in  the  lower  House,  and  one  doubted.  It  passed 
unanimouslv  in  the  upper.  The  bishops  went  so  fvir  in 
their  complaisance,  tliat  they  took  out  new  commissions 
from  the  crown,  in  which  all  their  spiritual  and  episcopal 
authority  was  expressly  affirmed  to  be  derived  ultimately 
from  the  civil  magistrate,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
his  good  pleiisure." 

The  oath  regarding  the  succession  wa.s  generally  taken 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Tliomas  More,  were  the  only  persons  of  note  that 
entertained  scruples  with  regard  to"  its  legality.  Fisher 
was  obnoxious  on  account  of  some  practices  into  which 
his  credulity,  rather  than  any  bad  intentions,  seems  to 
have  betrayed  him.  But  More  was  the  yierson  of  greatest 
rcputationin  the  kingdom  for  virtue  and  integrity;  and 
as  it  was  believed  that  his  authority  would  have  influence 
on  the  sentiments  of  others,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
convince  him  of  the  law  fulness  of  the  oath.  He  declared 
that  he  liad  no  scruple  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and 
thought  that  the  parliament  had  full  power  to  settle  it : 
he  offered  to  draw  an  oath  himself,  which  would  insure 
his  allegiance  to  the  heir  appointed ;  but  he  refiised  the 
oath  prescribed  bv  law;  because  the  preamble  of  that 
oatli  asserted  the  le'gality  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne, 
and  therefore  implied  tfiat  his  former  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine was  unlawful  and  invalid.  Cranmer,  the  primate, 
and  Cromwell,  now  secretary  of  state,  who  highly  loved 
and  esteemed  More,  entreated  him  to  lay  aside  his  scru- 
ples ;  and  their  friendly  importunity  seemed  to  weigh  more 
with  him  than  the  penalties  attending  his  refusal.'  He 
persisted,  however,  in  a  mild  though  firm  manner,  to 
maintain  his  resolution ;  and  the  king,  irritated  against 
liim  as  well  as  Fisher,  ordered  both  to  be  indicted  upon 
the  statute,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower. 

Tlie  parliament  being  again  assembled, 
3rd  Nov  conferred  on  the  king  the  title  of  the  only 
supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England  ;  as  they 
had  already  invested  him  with  all  the  real  power  belong- 
ing ro  it.  "In  this  memorable  act,  the  parliament  granted 
him  power,  or  rather  acknowledged  his  inherent  power, 
"  to  visit,  and  repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  re- 
strain, or  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  offences,  con- 
tempts, and  enormities,  which  fell  under  any  spiritual 
authority,  or  jurisdiction."s  They  also  declared  it  treason 
to  attempt,  imagine,  or  speak  evil  against  the  king,  queen, 
or  his  heirs,  or  to  endeavour  depriving  them  of  their  dig- 
nities or  titles.  They  gave  him  a  right  to  all  the  annates 
and  tithes  of  benefices,  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  "They  granted  him  a  subsidy  and  a 
fifteenth.  They  attainted  More  and  Fisher  for  misprision 
of  treason.    And  they  completed  the  union  of  England 
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and  Wales,  by  giving  to  lliat  principiUily  all  Uie  k'ncfit 
of  the  English  laws. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  like  all  exorbiunt 
power,  was  ruined  b"y  the  excess  of  its  acquisitions,  and 
by  stretching  its  pretensions  beyond  what  it  was  [Kissihle 
fiir  any  human  principles  or  prepossessions  to  sustain. 
Indulgenees  had  in  former  ages  tended  extremely  to  en- 
rich the  holy  see;  but  being  openly  abused,  they  served 
to  exeiti'  the  first  ( ommotions  and  opposition  in  Germany. 
The  priTogative  of  granting  dispensations  had  also  con- 
tributed mu(  h  to  attach  all  the  sovereign  princes  and  great 
fmulics  in  Europe  to  the  papal  authority ;  but  meeting 
with  an  unlucky  concurrence  of  circumstances,  was  now 
the  cause  why  England  separated  herself  from  the  Romish 
communion.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supre- 
macy introduced  there  a  greater  simplicity  in  the  govern- 
ment, bv  uniting  the  spiritual  with  the  civil  power,  and 
preventing  disputes  about  limits,  which  never  could  be 
exactly  determined,  between  the  contending  jurisdictions. 
A  way  was  also  prepared  for  checking  the  exorbitancies 
of  superstition,  and  breaking  those  shackles  by  which  all 
human  reason,  policy,  and  industry,  had  so  long  been 
encumbered.  The  prince,  it  may  be  supposed,  being  head 
of  the  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  temporal  Jurisdiction,  of 
the  kingdom,  though  he  might  sometimes  employ  the 
former  as  an  engine  of  government,  had  no  interest,  like 
the  Roman  pontiff,  in  nourishing  its  excessive  growth  ; 
and,  except  when  blinded  bv  his  own  ignorance  or  bigotry, 
would  be  sure  to  retain  it  within  tolerable  limits,  and 
prevent  its  abuses.  And,  on  the  whole,  there  followed 
from  this  revolution  many  beneficial  conseiiuences ;  tliough 
perhaps  neither  foreseen"  nor  intended  by  the  persons  who 
had  the  chief  hand  in  conducting  it. 

\V  hile  Hcnrv  proceeded  with  so  much  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  changing  the  national  religion,  and  while  his 
authority  seemed  eiitirely  secure  in  England,  he  was  held 
in  some"  inquietude  by  the  state  of  aflaus  in  Ireland  and 
in  Scotland.  ,  ,    ,      ,       . , 

The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  son,  who  bore  the 
title  of  lieutenant ;  and  as  Kildare  was  accused  of  some 
violences  against  the  family  of  (Jssory,  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies, he  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  He 
left  his  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  who,  hearing 
that  his  father  w"as  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  in  danger 
of  his  life,  immediately  took  up  arms,  and  joining  himself 
to  Oneale,  Ocairol,  and  other  Irish  nobility,  cominittLd 
many  ravages,  murdered  Allen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  "laid  siege  to  that  city.  Kildare  meanwhile  died  iii 
prison,  and  his  son,  persev"ering  in  his  revolt,  made  ap|)li- 
cations  to  the  emperor,  who  promised  him  assistance. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  send  over  some  forces  to  Ireland, 
which  so  harassed  the  rebels,  that  this  young  nobleman, 
finding  the  emperor  backward  in  fulfilling  his  promises, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  himself  |)ri- 
soner  to  Lord  Leonard  Gni'v,  the  new  deputy,  brother  to 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  He  was  carried  over  to  England, 
together  with  his  five  uncles ;  and  after  trial  and  convic- 
tion they  were  all  brought  to  public  justice ;  though  two 
of  the  uncles,  in  order  to  save  their  family,  had  pretended 
to  )oin  the  king's  party. 

The  Earl  of  Angus  bad  acquired  the  entire  ascendant  in 
Scotland  ;  and  having  gotten  possession  of  the  king's  per- 
son, then  in  early  \outh,  he  was  able,  bv  means  of  that 
advantage,  and  by  employing  the  power  of  his  own  family, 
to  retain  the  reins  of  government.  The  queen-dowager, 
however,  his  consort,  bred  him  great  disturbance.  1-or 
havin<r  separated  herself  from  him,  on  account  of  some 
jealou"sies  and  disgusts,  and  having  procured  a  divorce, 
'she  had  married  another  man  of  quality,  of  the  name  of 
Stuart-  and  she  joined  all  the  discontented  nobility  who 
opposed  Angus's"authoritv.  James  himself  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  slavery  to  which  he  was  reduced  ;  and  by 
secret  correspondence  he  incited  first  W  alter  Scot^  then 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  attem|it  by  force  of  arms  the  fireeing 
him  from  the  hands  of  Angus.  Both  enterprises  failed  of 
success;  but  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  found  means  at 
last  of  escaping  to  Stirling,  where  his  mother  then  resided  ; 
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and  liaviii<;  siimmoiipd  all  the  noUility  to  atuinl  liim.  In- 
overluriiiHl  tlie  aulliorrty  of  tlu-  noii>:lassf.>;,  ami  olilimil 
Angus  and  Ins  liiotlier'to  tlv  mlu  Eiiirlanil,  wIumi-  tliov 
were  protected  by  Henry,  "flic  Kini;  of  Scotland,  being 
now  arrived  at  years  of  majority,  took  the  government  into 
his  own  hands  ;  and  employed  himself  with  great  spirit 
and  valour  in  repressing  those  feuds,  ravages,  and  dis- 
.orders,  which,  though  they  dislurbed  the  course  of  pub- 
lic justice,  served  to  support  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Scots, 
and  contributed  by  that  means  to  maintani  national  inde- 
pendency, lie  was  desirous  of  renewing  the  ancient 
league  with  the  French  nation ;  bvit  finding  I'rancis  in 
close  vmion  with  England,  and  on  that  account  somewhat 
cold  in  hearkening  to  liis  proposals,  he  received  the  more 
favourably  the  advances  of  tlie  emperor,  who  hoped,  by 
means  of  such  an  ally,  to  breed  disturbance  to  England. 
lie  offered  the  Scottish  King  the  choice  of  three  princesses, 
his  own  near  relations,  and  all  of  the  name  of  Marv  ;  his 
sister,  the  Dowager  of  Hungary,  his  niece,  a  daughter  of 
Portugal,  or  his  cousin,  the  dangliter  of  Henry,  whom  he 
pretended  to  dispose  of  unknown  to  her  fatlier.  .lames 
was  more  inclined  to  the  latter  proposal,  had  it  not  upon 
reflection  been  found  impracticable ;  and  his  natural  pro- 
jiensitv  lo  France  at  last  prevailed  over  all  other  consider- 
ations! The  alliance  with  Francis  necessarily  engaged 
James  to  maintain  peace  with  England.  But  though 
invited  by  his  uncle,  Henry,  to  confer  with  him  at  New- 
castle, and  concert  common  measures  for  repressing  the 
ecclesiastics  in  both  kingdoms,  and  shaking  off'  the  voke 
of  Home,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  by  entering  tug- 
land,  to  put  himself  in  tiie  king's  power.  In  order  to 
have  a  pretext  for  refusing  the  conference,  he  applied  to 
the  Pope,  and  obtained  a  brief,  forbidding  him  to  engage 
in  any  personal  negociations  with  an  enemy  of  the  holy 
see.  From  these  measures  Henry  easily  concluded,  that 
he  could  very  little  depend  on  the  friendship  of  his  nephew. 
But  those  events  took  not  place  till  some  time  after  our 
present  period. 
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D  I'll  The  ancient  and  almost  uninterrupted  op- 
lieiiiimij  priii-  positi'  n  of  interests  between  the  laity  and 
ciplnoi  tlw  clergy  in  England,  and  between  the  English 
clergy  and  the  court  of  Home,  had  suffi- 
ciently prepared  the  nation  for  a  breach  with  the  sovereign 
pontiff;  and  men  had  penetration  enough  to  discover 
abuses,  which  were  plainly  calculated  for  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages of  the  hierarchy,  and  which  they  found  destruc- 
tive of  their  own.  These  subjects  seemed  proportioned  to 
human  understanding;  and  even  the  people,  who  felt  the 
jiower  of  interest  in  their  own  breasts,  could  perceive  the 
purpose  of  those  numerous  inventions,  which  the  interested 
snirit  of  the  Iloman  pontiff  had  introduced  into  religion. 
But  when  the  reformers  proceeded  thence  to  dispute  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  the  operations  of 
grace,  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  the  Deity,  men  were 
thrown  into  amazement,  and  were  during  some  time  at  a 
loss  how  to  choose  their  party.  The  profound  ignorance 
in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  formerly  lived,  and  their 
freedom  from  tlieologit"al  altercations,  had  produced  a 
sincere  but  indolent  acquiescence  in  received  opinions; 
and  the  multitude  were  neither  attached  to  them  by  to- 
pics of  reasonhig,  nor  by  those  prejudices  and  antipathies 
against  opponents,  which  have  ever  a  more  natural  and 
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p<nvirful  inllucnce  over  them.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a 
new  upinion  was  advanced,  supported  by  such  an  autho- 
rity as  to  call  up  their  attention,  they  felt  their  capacity 
totully  unfitled  for  such  disiiuisitioiis;  and  they  per- 
petually Huctuatetl  between  the  contciiding  parties,  lleiice 
till'  tpiick  and  violent  movements  by  wlucli  the  people 
were  agitated,  even  in  the  most  opposite  directions  :  hence 
their  secniiiig  proslitution,  in  siurituing  to  present  power 
llie  most  sacred  principles:  and  lieiicc  the  rapid  progress 
during  some  time,  and  the  sndilcii  as  wdl  as  entire  cheek 
soon  after,  of  llic  new  doctrines.  \\  lien  men  were  on*e 
settled  in  their  particnlar  sects,  and  had  Ibitified  them- 
selves in  an  liabilual  dctcslalioii  of  those  who  were  deno- 
minated hcrelies,  ihev  aillieicd  with  more  obstinacy  to  the 
principles  of  their  nlmalion  ;  and  the  limits  of  the  two 
reliL'ions  thencelbrlli  remained  fixed  and  unchangeable. 

Nothing  more  forwarded  the  first  progress  of  the  reform- 
ers, than  the  offer  which  tliey  made,  of  submitting  all  reli- 
gious doctrines  to  private  judgment,  and  the  summons 
given  every  one  to  examine  the  ]iriiiciples  formerly  im- 
posed upon  him.  Though  the  multitude  were  totally 
uiKjualified  for  this  undertaking,  they  yet  were  highly 
nlcased  with  it.  They  fancied  that  they  were  exercising 
llieir  judgment,  while  they  opposed  to  the  prejudices  i.f 
ancient  authoritv,  more  powerful  prejudices  of  another 
kind.  The  novelty  itself  of  the  doctrines;  the  pleasure  of 
an  imaginary  triumph  in  dispute :  the  fervent  zeal  of  the 
reformed  preachers ;  their  patience  and  even  alacrity  in 
suffering  persecution,  death,  and  torments ;  a  disgust  at 
the  restraints  of  the  old  religion  ;  an  indignation  against 
the  tyranny  and  interested  sjurit  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  these 
motives  were  prevalent  with  the  people,  and  by  such  con- 
siderations were  men  so  generally  induced,  during  that 
age,  to  throw  cfftlie  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  practice  of  submitting  religion 
to  private  judgment  was  acci'ptable  to  the  people,  it  ap- 
peared in  some  respects  dangi  rous  to  the  rights  of  sove- 
reigns, and  seemed  to  destroy  that  implicit  obedience  on 
which  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  chiefly  founded. 
The  very  jirecedent,  of  shaking  so  ancient  and  deep- 
founded  an  establishment  as  that  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
might,  it  was  apprehended,  prepare  the  way  for  other  inno- 
vations. The  republican  spirit  which  naturally  took  jilaee 
among  the  reformers  increased  this  jealousy.  The  furious 
insurrections  of  the  populace,  excited  by  Muncer,  and 
other  anabaptists  in  Germany,"  furnishea  a  new  pretence 
for  decrying  the  Reformation.  Nor  ought  we  to  conclude, 
because  protestants  in  our  time  prove  as  dutiful  subjects 
as  those  of  any  other  communion,  that  therefore  such  a)i- 
prehensions  were  altogether  without  any  shadow  of  plausi- 
bility. Though  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  be  tendered 
to  the  disci))les  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  in  reality  ac- 
cepted of;  and  men  are  generally  contented  to  acquiesce 
implicitly  in  those  establishments,howeyer  new,  into  which 
their  early  education  has  thrown  them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was  possessed  of  such  absolute 
authority  as  Henry,  not  even  the  Pope  himself,  in  his  own 
capital,  where  he  united  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  ; ''  and  there  w:is  small  likelihood  that  any  doctrine 
which  lay  under  the  imputation  of  encouraging  sedition 
could  ever  pretend  to  his  favour  and  conn-  ^^.^^^  |^. 
tenance.  Hut  besides  this  political  jealousy,  °  "  ""'' 
there  was  another  reason,  which  inspired  this  imperious 
monarch  with  an  aversion  to  the  reformers.  He  had  early 
declared  his  sentiments  against  Luther;  and  having 
entered  the  lists  in  those  scholastic  <|uarrels,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  courtiers  and  Oieologians  infinite  applause 
for  his  iierfbrmanee.  Elated  by  his  imaginary  success,  and 
blinded  by  a  natural  arrogance  and  obstinacy  of  temper, 
he  had  entertained  the  most  lofty  opinion  of  his  own  eru- 
dition ;  and  he  received  with  impatience,  mixed  with  con- 
tempt, any  contradiction  to  his  sentiments.  Luther  also 
had  been  .so  imprudent  as  to  treat  in  a  very  indecent  man- 
ner his  royal  antagonist ;  and  though  he  afterwards  made 
the  most  humble  submissions  to  Henry,  and  apologized 

poMiint  Itcsri  non  esse  fidelissimi.  Vaj  iiamque  illis,  si  vel  pane  motnento 
all  illiusvoluntate  rt-cederent.  I.e  Orniid,  torn.  iii.  p.  li:t._  '1  he  kinifonCA 
said  piibticl>  before  thecounril,  that  it  any  one  spoke  of  liim  or  hisactiou 
ill  terms  uhirh  berame  theni  not,  he  would  let  Ihein  know  that  lie  WW 
master.     Kt  <iu'il  n'y  auroit  si  belle  tilt  iiuil  lie  fit  voler.    Id.  p.  21B. 
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fur  ilic  vclitmciice  of  Ills  former  expressions,  lie  iicier 
rtmUi  I'flUcf  the  hatred  which  the  kint;  IkkI  cunccivi'il 
ii^.iinst  him  ami  his  doctrines.  The  idea  of  heresy  still 
i|i|nMrod  Hi'tustable  as  well  a.s  formidable  to  that  prince  ; 
iiiil  whilst  his  rcscntinints  against  the  see  of  Rome  had 
I  orrei'te<i  one  ciiiisiileTaMi'  part  of  his  early  prejudices,  he 
liail  made  Jt  a  ponit  of  honour  never  to  relinquish  the  re- 
ni. under.  Separate  as  he  stood  from  the  catholic  church, 
mil  from  the  Konian  poiitill,  llie  head  of  it,  he  .still 
vahied  himself  on  niaiulainiu!;  tlic  catholic  doctrine,  and 
on  i.'uardin(.',  by  fire  and  sword,  the  imaf;iiied  purity  of  his 
speculative  principles. 

of  the  llenry's  ministers  and  courtiers  were  of  as 

iiiiiiuicii.  motley  a  character  as  his  conduct ;  and 
sconicd  to  waver,  diirin<;  his  whole  rei};n,  between  the 
ancient  and  the  new  relijiion.  The  (|ueeu,  engaged  by 
interest  as  well  as  inclination,  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
relormers :  Cromwell,  who  was  created  secretary  of  state, 
^ukI  who  was  dady  advancing  in  the  king's  confidence, 
liaii  embraced  the  same  views ;  and  :is  he  wa.s  a  man  of 
pnidence  and  abilities,  he  was  able  very  efi'ectually,  though 
111  a  covert  manner,  to  promote  the  late  innovations  :  C'ran- 
mer.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  secretly  adopted  the 
nrotestant  tenets;  and  he  had  gained  Henry's  friendship 
by  his  caiulour  and  sincerity  ;  virtues  which  he  |iossessed 
III  as  eminent  a  degree  as  those  times,  equallv  distracted 
with  Hiction  and  oppressed  bv  tyranny,  could  easily  per- 
mit. On  the  other  hand,  the  I)uke  of  Norfolk  adhered  to 
the  ancient  faitli ;  and  by  his  high  rank,  sis  well  as  by  his 
talents,  both  for  peace  and  war,  he  had  great  authority  in 
the  king's  council :  Gardiner,  lately  created  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  enlisted  himself  in  the  same  party;  and 
the  suppleness  of  his  character,  and  dexterity  of  his  con- 
duct, had  rendered  him  extremely  useful  to  it. 

All  these  ministers,  while  they  stood  in  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  of  principles  to  each  other,  were  obliged 
to  disguise  their  particular  ojiinions,  and  to  pretend  an 
entire  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  their  master. 
Cromwell  and  Cranmer  still  carried  the  appearance  of  a 
conformity  to  the  ancient  speculative  tenets ;  but  they  art- 
fully made  use  of  Henry's  resentment  to  widen  the  breach 
with  the  see  of  Rome.  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  feigned  an 
assent  to  the  king's  supremacy,  and  to  his  renunciation  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff;  out  they  encotiraged  his  passion  for 
the  catholic  faith  ;  and  instigated  him  to  punish  those 
daring  heretics  who  had  presumed  to  reject  his  theological 
principles.  Both  sides  lioped,  by  their  unlimited  com- 
pliance, to  bring  him  over  to  their  party.  The  king, 
meanwhile,  who  held  the  balance  between  the  factions, 
was  enabled,  by  the  courtship  paid  him  both  by  protestants 
and  catholics,  to  assume  an  unbounded  authority :  and 
though  in  all  his  measures  he  was  really  driven  by  his  un- 
govemed  humour,  he  casually  steered  a  course  which  led 
more  certainly  to  arbitrary  power,  than  any  which  tlie  most 
protbund  politics  could  have  traced  out  to  him.  Artifice, 
refinement,  and  hypocrisy,  in  his  situation,  would  have 
put  both  parties  on  their  guard  against  him,  and  would 
nave  taught  them  reserve  in  complying  with  a  monarch 
whom  they  could  never  hope  thoroughly  to  have  gained  : 
but  while  the  frankness,  sincerity,  and  openness  of  Henry's 
temper  were  generally  known,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of 
his  furious  passions,  each  side  dreaded  to  lose  him  by  the 
smallest  opposition,  and  flattered  themselves  that  a  blind 
compliance  with  his  will  would  throw  him  cordially  and 
fully  into  their  interests. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct,  though  it  kept  the 
courtiers  in  awe,  served  in  the  main  to  encourage  the  pro- 
testaiit  doctrine  among  his  subjects,  and  promoted  that 
spirit  of  innovation  with  which  the  age  was  generally 
seized,  and  which  nothing  but  an  entire  uniformity,  as 
well  as  a  steady  severity  in  the  administration,  could  be 
able  to  repress.  There  were  some  Englishmen,  Tindal, 
Jove,  Constantine,  and  otliers,  who,  dreading  the  exertion 
of  the  king's  authority,  had  fled  to  Antwerp,"=  where  the 
great  privileges  possessed  by  the  Low  Country  provinces 
strvecl,  during  some  time,  to  give  them  protection.    Tliese 


men  employed  themselves  in  writing  Kng-  f-,,,,,,,, 
lish  books  against  the  corruptions  of  the  umi  uf  iIk 
church  of  Rome ;  against  images,  relitpics,  "«i""""'i""- 
pilgrimages;  and  they  excited  the  curiosity  of  men  with 
regard  to  that  question,  the  most  important  in  theolugv,  tlie 
terms  of  acceptancewith  the  Supreme  Being.  In  conforniitv 
to  the  Lutherans,  and  other  protestants,  they  asserted  that 
salvation  was  obtained  by  faith  alone ;  and  tliat  the  most 
infallible  road  to  iierdition''  was  a  reliance  on  fiixitl  wurks ; 
by  which  terms  they  understood  as  well  the  moral  duties 
;ls  the  ceremonial  and  moniLstic  observances.  The  defenders 
of  the  ancient  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the 
cflicacy  of  f;iii>d  uvrks ;  but  though  tliey  did  not  exclude 
from  this  appellation  the  social  virtues,  it  was  still  the 
superstitions  gainful  to  the  church  which  they  chiefly 
extolled  and  recommended.  I1ie  books,  composed  by 
these  fugitives,  having  stolen  over  to  Kngland,  began  to 
make  converts  every  where  ;  but  it  was  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  by  Tindal  that  was  esteemed  the  most  danger- 
ous to  the  established  faith.  The  first  edition  of  this  work, 
composed  with  little  accuracy,  was  found  liable  to  con- 
siderable objections ;  and  Tindal,  who  was  poor,  an<l  could 
not  afibrd  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the  impression,  was  long- 
ing for  an  opportunity  of  correcting  his  errors,  of  which  he 
had  been  made  sensible.  Tonstal,  then  Bishop  of  London, 
soon  after  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  moderation,  being 
desirous  to  discourage,  in  the  gentlest  manner,  these  inno- 
vations, gave  private  orders  for  buying  up  all  the  copies 
that  could  be  found  at  Antwerp  ;  and  he  burned  them 
publicly  in  Cheapside.  By  this  measure  he  supplied 
Tindal  with  money,  enabled  him  to  print  a  new  and  cor- 
rect edition  of  his  work,  and  gave  great  scandal  to  the 
people  in  thus  committing  to  the  flames  the  word  of  God.* 

Tlie  disciples  of  the  Reformation  met  with  little  severity 
during  the  ministry  of  W  olsey,  who,  though  himself  a 
clergyman,  bore  too  small  a  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  their  tyranny  :  it  was 
even  an  article  of  impeachment  ag;iinst  him,'  that,  by  his 
connivance,  he  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  heresy,  and 
that  he  had  protected  and  ac<|uitted  some  notorious  oH'enders. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  s,r  Thomas 
as  chancellor,  is  at  once  an  object  deserving  More, 
our  compassion,  and  an  instance  of  the  usual  progress  of 
men's  sentiments  during  that  age.  This  man,  whose  ele- 
gant genius  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  noble 
spirit  of  antiquity  had  given  him  very  enlarged  sentiments, 
and  who  had,  in  his  early  years,  advanced  principles  which 
even  at  present  would  be  deemed  somewhat  too  free,  had, 
in  the  course  of  events,  been  so  irritated  by  polemics,  and 
thrown  into  such  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  ancient 
faith,  that  few  inquisitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater 
violence  in  their  prosecution  of  heresy.  Though  adorned 
with  the  gentlest  manners,  as  well  as  the  purest  integrity, 
he  carried  to  the  utmost  height  his  aversion  to  heterodoxy  ; 
and  James  Bainham,  in  particular,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Temjile,  experienced  from  him  the  greatest  severity.  Bain- 
ham, accused  of  favouring  the  new  opinions,  was  carried  to 
Here's  house ;  and  having  refVised  to  discover  his  accom- 
plices, the  chancellor  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  in  his 
presence,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
himself  saw  him  put  to  the  torture.  The  unhappy 
gentleman,  overcome  bv  all  these  severities,  abjured  his 
opinions  ;  but  feeling  afterwards  tlie  deepest  compunction 
for  his  apostasy,  he  openly  returned  to  his  former  tenets, 
and  even  courted  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  con- 
demned as  an  obstinate  and  relapsed  heretic,  and  was 
burned  in  Smithfield.s 

Many  were  brought  into  the  bishops'  courts  for  offences 
which  appear  trivial,  but  which  were  regarded  as  symbols 
of  the  party  :  some  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  English  ;  others  for  reading  the  New  Testament 
in  that  language,  or  for  speaking  against  pilgrimages.  To 
harbour  the  persecuted  preachers,  to  neglect  the  fasts  of 
tlie  church,  to  declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
were  capital  offences.  One  Thomas  Bilney,  a  priest,  who 
had  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  had  been  terrified  into  an 
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abjuration;  bill  was  si>  hauiitid  by  remorse,  that  liis 
triviuls  ilrtiided  some  fatal  t'Hi-cts  of  liis  despair.  At  last 
his  miiul  seinitHl  to  be  more  relieved ;  but  tiiis  appearing 
calm  proceedixl  only  from  the  resolution,  which  lie  had 
taken,  of  expiatin>;  liis  past  offence  by  an  open  confession 
of  the  truth,  and  by  dyinj;  a  niariyr  to  it.  He  went 
through  Norlblk,  teaching  the  people  to  beware  of  idolatry, 
and  of  trusting  for  their  salvation  either  to  pilgrimages,  or 
'  to  the  cowl  of  St.  Francis,  to  the  praytrs  of  the  saints,  or 
to  linages.  He  was  soon  seized,  tried  in  tlie  bishop's 
court,  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed  hmlic  ;  and  tlie  writ 
was  sent  down  to  burn  him.  \\  hni  hrdii^hl  to  the  stake, 
he  discovered  such  patience,  ruititudf,  and  devotion,  that 
the  spectator  were  nuicli  atl'i'cted  with  tlie  horroi-s  of  his 
punishment ;  and  some  mondicant  friars  who  %vere  present, 
fearing  that  his  inartvriloni  would  be  imputed  to  them, 
and  make  them  lose  tliose  alms  which  tlicy  received  from 
the  charity  of  the  people,  desired  him  pnlilicly  to  acipiit 
them''  of" having  any  hand  in  his  death.  He  willingly 
complied  ;  and  by  tliis  meekness  gained  the  more  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  people.  Another  person,  still  more 
heroic,  being  brought  to  the  stake  for  denying  the  real 
presence,  seemed  almost  in  a  transport  of  joy ;  and  he 
tenderly  embraced  the  faggots  which  were  to  lie  the  instru- 
ments of  his  punishment,  as  the  means  of  procuring  him 
eternal  rest.  In  short,  tlie  tide  turning  tow:u-ds  the  new 
doctrine,  those  severe  executions,  which,  in  another  dispo- 
sition of  men's  minds,  would  have  suflieed  to  suppress  it, 
now  served  only  to  diffuse  it  the  more  among  the  people, 
and  to  inspire'them  with  horror  against  the  unrelenting 
persecutors. 

But  though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punish  the  protest- 
ant  doctrine,  which  he  deemed  heresy,  his  most  formidable 
enemies,  he  knew,  were  the  zealous  adherents  to  the  ancient 
religion,  chiefly  tlie  monks,  who,  having  their  immediate 
dependence  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  apprehended  their  own 
rum  to  be  the  certain  conseiiuence  of  abolishing  his  au- 
thority in  England.  Peyto,  a  friar,  preaching  before  the 
king,  had  the  iissurance  to  tell  him,  "  Tliat  many  lying 
prophets  had  deceived  him ;  but  he,  as  a  true  Micajah, 
warned  him,  that  the  dogs  would  lick  his  blood,  as  they 
had  done  Aliab's."'  The  king  took  no  notice  of  the  insult, 
but  allowed  the  preacher  to  depart  in  peace.  Next  Sunday 
he  employed  Dr.  Corren  to  preach  before  him  ;  who  jus- 
tified the  king's  proceedings,  and  gave  Peyto  the  appella- 
tions of  a  rebel,  a  slanderer,  a  dog,  and  a  traitor.  Elston, 
another  friar  of  the  same  house,  interrupted  the  preacher, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  lying  prophets,  who 
sought  to  establish  by  adultery  the  succession  of  the  crown ; 
but  that  he  himself  would  justify  all  that  Peyto  had  said. 
Henry  silenced  the  petulant  friar;  but  showed  no  other 
mark  of  resentment  than  ordering  Peyto  and  him  to  be 
summoned  before  the  council,  and  to  be  rebuked  for  their 
offence.''  He  even  here  bore  patiently  some  new  instances 
of  their  obstinacy  and  arrogance :  when  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
a  privy  counsellor,  told  them,  that  they  deserved  for  their 
offence  to  be  tlirowTi  into  the  Thames;  Elston  replied, 
that  the  road  to  heaven  lay  as  near  by  water  as  by  land,' 

But  severed  monks  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy,  which, 
as  it  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to  the  king,  was 
on  its  discovery  attended  with  more  latal  consequences  to 
Thf  Maiii  of  themselves.  Elizabeth  Barton,  of  Aldington, 
Keut.  in  Kent,  commonly  called  the  holy  Maid  of' 
Kent,  had  been  subject  to  hysterical  fits,  which  threw  her 
body  into  unusual  convulsions ;  and  having  produced  an 
eiiual  disorder  in  her  mind,  made  her  utter  strange  sayings, 
which,  as  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  them  during  the 
time,  had  soon  after  entirely  escaped  her  memory.  The 
silly  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  struck  with  these 
appearances,  which  they  imagined  to  be  supernatural ; 
and  Kichard  Masters,  vicar  of  the  parish,  a  designing 
fellow,  founded  on  them  a  project,  from  which  he  hoped 
to  acquire  both  profit  and  consideration.  He  went  to 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury,  then  alive;  and 
having  given  him  an  account  of  Elizabeth's  revelations,  he 
so  far  wrought  on  that  prudent  but  superstitious  prelate,  as 
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to  ii'ceive  orders  from  him  to  watch  her  in  her  trances, 
and  c'.uelullv  to  note  down  all  her  future  savings.  The 
regard  paid  her  by  a  jierson  of  so  high  a  rank  soon  ren- 
dered her  still  more  the  object  of  attention  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  it  was  easy  for  Masters  to  persuade  them, 
as  well  as  tlie  maid  herself,  that  her  ravings  were  inspira- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Knavery,  as  is  usual,  soon  after 
succeeding  to  delusion,  she  learned  to  counterfeit  trances  ; 
and  she  then  uttered,  in  an  extraordinary  tone,  such 
speeches  as  were  dictated  to  her  by  her  spiritual  director. 
Masters  associated  with  him  Dr.  Bocking,  a  canon  of  Can- 
terbury; and  their  design  was  to  raise  the  credit  of  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  stood  in  a  chapel  belonging  to 
Masters,  and  to  draw  to  it  such  pilgrimages  as  usually 
frequented  the  more  famous  images  and  relics.  In 
prosecution  of  this  design,  Elizabeth  pretended  revela- 
tions, which  directed  her  to  have  recourse  to  that  image 
for  a  cure ;  and  being  brought  before  it,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  multitude,  she  fell  anew  into  convulsions;  and 
after  distorting  her  limbs  and  countenance  during  a  com- 
petent time,  she  aft'ected  to  have  obtained  a  perfect  re- 
covery by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin.™  This  miracle 
was  soon  bruited  abroad  ;  and  the  two  priests,  finding  the 
imposture  to  succeed  beyond  their  own  expectations,  began 
to  extend  their  views,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more 
important  enterprises.  They  taught  their  penitent  to  de- 
claim against  the  new  doctrines,  which  she  denominated 
heresy ;  against  innovations  in  ecclesiastical  government ; 
and  against  the  king's  intended  divorce  from  Catherine. 
She  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  if  he  prosecuted  that 
design,  and  married  another,  he  should  not  be  king  a 
month  longer,  and  should  not  an  hour  longer  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty,  but  should  die  the  death  of  a 
villain.  Many  monks  throughout  England,  either  from 
folly  or  roguery,  or  from  fiiction,  which  is  often  a  compli- 
cation of  both,  entered  into  the  delusion ;  and  one  Deering, 
a  friar,  wrote  a  book  of  the  revelations  and  prophecies  of 
Elizabetli."  Miracles  were  daily  added  to  increase  the 
wonder ;  and  the  pulpit  every  where  resounded  with 
accounts  of  the  sanctity  and  inspirations  of  the  new 
prophetess.  Messages  were  carried  from  her  to  Queen 
Catherine,  by  which  that  princess  was  exhorted  to  persist 
in  her  opposition  to  the  divorce ;  tlie  Pope's  ambassadors 
gave  encouragement  to  the  popular  credulity ;  and  even 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  tnougli  a  man  of  sense  and 
learning,  was  carried  away  by  an  opinion  so  favourable  to 
the  party  which  he  had  espoused."  The  king  at  last 
began  to  think  the  matter  worthy  of  his  attention ;  and 
having  ordered  Elizabeth  and  her  accomplices  to  be  arrest- 
ed, he  brought  them  before  the  Star  Chamber,  where  they 
freely,  without  being  put  to  the  torture,  made  confession 
of  their  guilt.  The  parliament,  in  the  session  held  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  • 
some  who  were  enpiged  in  this  treasonable  imposture  ;p 
and  Elizabeth  herself.  Masters,  Bocking,  Deering,  Rich, 
Risby,  Gold,  suffered  for  their  crime.  The  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  Abel,  Addison,  Lawrence,  and  others,  were 
condemned  for  misprision  of  treason ;  because  they  had 
not  discovered  some  criminal  speeches  which  they  heard 
from  Elizabeth ;  q  and  they  were  thrown  into  prison. 
The  better  to  undeceive  the  multitude,  the  forgery  of  many 
of  the  prophetess's  miracles  was  detected  ;  and  even  the 
scandalous  prostitution  of  her  manners  was  laid  open  to 
the  public.  Those  passions,  which  so  naturally  insinuate 
themselves  amidst  the  warm  intimacies  maintained  by 
the  devotees  of  different  sexes,  had  taken  place  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  confederates  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  a 
door  to  her  dormitory,  which  was  said  to  have  been  mira- 
culously opened  in  order  to  give  her  access  to  the  chapel, 
for  the  sakeof  frequent  converse  with  heaven,  had  been  con- 
trived by  Bocking  and  M;isters  for  less  refined  purposes. 

The  detection  of  this  imposture,  attended 
with  so  many  odious  circum.stances,  both       '    '     "'■ 
hurt  the  credit  of  the  ecclesiastics,  particularly  the  monks, 
and  instigated  the  king  to  take  vengeance  on  them.     He 
suppressed  three  monasteries  of  the  Observantine  friarsj 
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iijti  rmtlini:  tliat  little  clamour  was  excited  hy  tins  act  of 
iioMcr,  lie  w;is  tlie  more  eiicoumgcd  to  lay  Ins  rapacious 
'i:iiuls  on  the  remainder.  iMeaiiwIiile,  he  exercised  puuisli- 
iiiint  on  Midividuals  who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  The 
l>.irli;>ment  had  made  it  treason  to  endeavour  depriving 
the  king  of  his  dignity  or  titles ;  they  had  lately  added  to 
his  Wlier  titles  that  of  supreme  head  of  llie  church :  it 
was  inferred,  that  to  deny  his  supremacy  was  treason  ; 
ami  many  priors  and  ecclesiastics  lost  their  lives  for  this 
new  s|)eiies  of  piilt.  It  w;is  certainly  a  hi;.'h  instance  of 
tyranny  to  punish  the  mere  delivery  of  a  political  opinion, 
esi>ecially  one  that  nowise  anectcd  the  kinc's  temporal 
right,  as  a  capital  offence,  though  attended  with  no  overt 
art ;  and  the  parliament,  in  passini;  this  law,  had  over- 
looked all  the  principles  by  which  a  civilized,  much  more 
a  Iree  people,  shovild  be  };overned :  but  the  violence  of 
chaimint;  so  suddenly  the  whole  system  of  government, 
and  making  it  treason  to  deny  what,  during  many  ages,  it 
had  been  heresy  to  assert,  is  an  event  which  may  appear 
somewhat  extraordinarv.  Even  the  stern  unrelenting 
mind  of  Henry  was  at  first  shocked  with  these  sanguiuaiv 
measures ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  change  his  garb  an3 
dress ;  pretending  sorrow  for  the  necessity  by  which  he 
was  pushed  to  such  extremities.  Still  impelleS,  however, 
by  his  violent  temper,  and  desirous  of  striking  a  terror  into 
the  whole  nation,  he  proceeded,  by  making  examples  of 
I'lsher  and  Jlore,  to  consummate  his  lawless  t\T;mny. 
Trial  an.!  Me-  Jol^"  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  a 
euiiun  of  Fisher,  prelate,  eminent  for  learning  and  morals, 
Si«ji«- "'  "°  *''"  '"o'^  l''-"^  f""'  'I's  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties, and  for  the  high  favour  which  he  had 
long  enjoyed  with  the  king.  \\  hen  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  on  account  of  his  refusing  tlie  oath  which  regarded 
the  succession,  and  his  concealment  of  Elizabeth  liarton's 
treasonable  speeches,  he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  all 
his  revenues,  but  stiipped  of  his  very  clothes,  and  without 
consideration  of  his  extreme  age,  he  was  allo%ved  nothing 
but  rags,  which  scarcely  sufficed  to  cover  his  nakedness.' 
In  this  condition  he  lay  in  prison  above  a  twelvemonth  ; 
when  the  Pope,  willing  to  recompense  the  sufferings  of 
so  faithful  an  adherent,  created  him  a  cardinal ;  though 
Fisher  was  so  indifferent  about  that  dignity,  that  even  if 
the  purple  were  lying  at  his  feet,  he  declared  that  he  would 
not  stoop  to  take  it.  This  promotion  of  a  man,  merely 
for  his  opposition  to  royal  authority,  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  king ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  llie  innocent 

j<,j  ,  person  feel  the  effects  of  his   resentment. 

Fisher  ^vas  indicted  for  denying  the  king's 
supremacy,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 

Sir  'ihomas  The  execution  of  this  prelate  was  intended 
.More.  ^  ^  warning  to  More,  whose  compliance, 
on  account  of  his  great  authority  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  his  high  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue, 
was  anxiously  desired  by  the  king.  Tliat  prince  also  bore 
as  great  personal  affection  and  regard  to  More,  as  his 
imperious  mind,  the  sport  of  passions,  was  susceptible  of 
towards  a  man,  who,  in  any  particular,  opposed  his  violent 
inclinations.  13ut  More  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
acknowledge  any  opinion  so  contrary  to  his  principles  as 
that  of  the  king's  supremacy ;  and  though  Henry  exacted 
that  compliance  from  tlie  whole  nation,  there  was  as  yet 
no  law  obliging  any  one  to  take  an  oath  to  that  purpose. 
Rich,  llie  solicitor-general,  was  sent  to  confer  with  More, 
then  a  prisoner,  who  kept  a  cautious  silence  with  regard 
to  the  supremacy  :  he  was  only  inveigled  to  say,  that  any 
question  with  regard  to  the  law  which  established  that 
prerogative,  was  a  two-edged  sword  :  if  a  person  answer 
one  way,  it  will  confound  his  soul ;  if  another,  it  will 
destroy  his  body.  No  more  was  wanted  to  found  an 
indictment  of  high  treason  against  the  prisoner.  His 
silence  was  called  malicious,  and  made  a  part  of  his 
crime;  and  these  words,  which  had  casually  dropped 
from  him,  were  interpreted  as  a  denial  of  the  supremacy.' 
Trials  were  mere  formalities  during  this  reign  :  the  jury 
gave  sentence  against  More,  who  had  long  expected  this 
fate,  and  who  needed  no  preparation  to  fortify  him  against 
the  terrors  of  death.  Not  only  his  constancy,  but  even 
his  cheerfulness,  nay,  his  usual  facetiousness,  never  for- 
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.sook  him ;  and  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  life  tu  his  inte- 
grity, with  tlie  same  indifference  that  he  maintained  in 
any  ordinary  occurrence.  When  he  was  mounting  the 
SKiffold,  he  said  to  one,  "  Friend,  help  me  up,  and  when 
I  come  down  again,  let  me  shift  lor  myself."  The  execu- 
tioner asked  him  forgiveness  :  he  granted  the  reipiest,  but 
told  him,  "  You  will  never  get  credit  by  beheading  me, 
my  neck  is  so  short."  Then  laving  his  head  on  the  block, 
he  bade  the  executioner  stay  till  he  put  aside  his  be;u'd  ; 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  it  never  committed  treason."  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  glory  of  this  end,  except  a  better  cause, 
more  free  from  weakness  and  superstition.  But  as  the 
man  followed  his  principles  and  sense  of  duty,  however 
misguided,  his  constancy  and  integrity  are  not  tlie  less 
objects  of  our  admiration.  He  was  beheaded  ^ 
in  tlie  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  "  ^' 

When  the  execution  of  Fislier  and  More  was  reported 
at  Rome,  especially  that  of  the  former,  who  was  invested 
witli  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one  discovered  the 
most  violent  rage  against  the  king  ;  and  numerous  libels 
were  published  by  the  wits  and  orators  of  Italy,  compar- 
ing him  to  Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  all  the  most 
unrelenting  tyrants  of  antiquity.  Clement  VII.  had  died 
about  six  months  after  he  pronounced  sentence  against 
the  king;  and  Paul  III.  of  the  name  of  I'arnese,  had 
succeeded  to  the  papal  throne.  Tliis  pontiff,  who,  while 
cardinal,  had  always  favoured  Henry's  cause,  had  hoped 
that,  personal  animosities  being  buried  with  his  prede- 
cessor, it  might  not  be  impossible  to  form  an  agreement 
with  England :  and  the  king  himself  was  so  desirous  of 
accommodating  matters,  that  in  a  negociation  which  he 
entered  into  with  Francis  a  little  before  this  time,  he 
required  that  that  monarch  should  conciliate  a  friendship 
between  him  and  the  court  of  Rome.  But  Henry  was 
accustomed  to  prescribe,  not  to  receive  terms ;  and  even 
while  he  was  negociating  for  peace,  his  usual  violence 
often  carried  him  to  commit  offences  which  rendered  the 
quarrel  totally  incurable.  The  execution  of  Fisher  was 
regarded  by  Paul  as  so  capitil  an  injury,  that  he  imme- 
diately passed  censures  against  the  king,  ^ 
citing  him  and  all  his  adherents  to  appear  Kidb  excoiiimu- 
in  Home  within  ninety  days,  in  order  to  mcaied. 
answer  for  their  crimes :  if  they  failed,  he  excommuni- 
cated them ;  deprived  the  king  of  his  crown ;  laid  tlie 
kingdom  under  an  interdict ;  declared  his  issue  by  Anne 
Boleyn  illegitimate ;  dissolved  all  leagues  which  any 
catliolic  princes  had  made  with  him;  gave  his  kingdom 
to  any  invader ;  commanded  the  nobiUty  to  take  arms 
against  him ;  freed  his  subjects  from  all  oaths  of  alle- 
giance ;  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign  states ;  and 
declared  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  seize  them,  to  make 
slaves  of  their  persons,  and  to  convert  their  effects  to  his 
own  use.'  But  though  these  censures  were  passed,  they 
were  not  at  that  time  openly  denounced  :  the  Pope  de- 
laved  their  publication  till  he  should  find  an  agreement 
with  England  entirely  desperate :  and  till  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  that  time  hard  pressed  by  tlie  Turks  and  the 
protestant  princes  in  Germany,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  execution. 

Tlie  king  knew  that  he  might  expect  any  injury  which 
it  should  be  in  Charles's  power  to  inflict ;  and  he  therefore 
made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  policy  to  incapacitate  that 
monarch  from  WTeaking  his  resentment  upon  him."  He 
renewed  his  friendship  with  France,  and  opened  negocia- 
tions  for  marrying  his  infant  daughter,  F.lizabcth,  with  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  third  son  of  Francis.  These  two 
monarchs  also  made  advances  to  the  princes  of  the  pro- 
testant league  in  Germany,  ever  jealous  of  the  emperor's 
ambition:  and  Henry,  besides  remitting  them  some 
money,  sent  Fox,  Bisliop  of  Hereford,  as  Francis  did 
Bellay,  Lord  of  Langlev,  to  treat  with  them.  But  during 
the  first  fervours  of  the  Reformation,  an  agreement  in 
theological  tenets  was  held,  as  well  as  a  union  of  interests, 
to  be  essential  to  a  good  correspondence  among  states ; 
and  though  botli  Francis  and  Henry  flattered  tlie  German 
princes  with  hopes  of  their  embracing  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  symptom  of  their 
sincerity,  that  they  exercised  such  extreme  rigour  against 
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all  preachers  of  ihe  Rt-form;itii>ii  iii  ihiir  rosptctivi'  do- 
minions.*  Heiirv  earned  tliu  ftiiit  so  far,  that,  wliile  he 
thought  himst'lf  the  first  theoloiriaii  in  Ihe  world,  he  yet 
invited  over  Melanclhoii,  Hnocr,  Stiirniius,  Draco,  and 
other  German  divines,  that  tliev  mis:ht  confer  with  him, 
and  instnict  him  in  the  foundation  of  tlieir  tenets.  These 
theologians  were  now  of  great  importance  in  the  world  ; 
,atid  no  po»n  or  plnlosciiher,  even  in  ancient  Greece,  where 
they  were  treated  with  most  respect,  had  ever  reached 
e(]ual  applause  and  admiration  with  those  wretched  com- 
posers of  metaphysical  polemics.  The  German  princes 
told  the  king  that  they  could  not  sp.are  tlieir  divines ;  and 
as  Henry  had  no  hopes  of  agreement  with  such  zealous 
'lisputants,  and  knew  that  in  Germany  tlie  followers  of 
Luther  would  not  associate  with  the  disciples  of  Zuinglius, 
because,  though  they  agreed  in  every  thing  else,"  they 
diflered  in  some  miiiute  jiarticulars  with  regard  to  the 
eucharist,  he  w.\s  the  more  indill'erent  on  account  of  this 
refusal.  He  could  also  foresee,  that  even  while  the  league 
of  Sinalcalde  did  not  act  in  concert  with  him,  they  would 
always  be  carried  by  tlieir  interests  to  oppose  the  emperor : 
and  the  hatred  between  Francis  and  that  monarch  was  so 
inveterate,  that  he  deemed  himself  sure  of  a  sincere  ally 
in  one  or  other  of  these  potentates. 

D  1536         Duriii"  these  neeociations,   an   incident 

happened   in   England  which   promised  a 

more  amicable  conclusion  of  those  disputes,  jmd  seemed 

even  to  oi>en  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  Ilenrv 

and  Charles.    Queen  Catherine  was  seized  with  a  linger- 

61I1  Jan  '""  illness,  wliich  at  last  brought  her  to  her 
Dtaih  01  Queen  grave:  she  died  at  Kimbolton,  in  the  county 

tailierme.  ^f  Huntingdon,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her 
age.  A  little  before  she  expired,  she  wrote  a  very  tender 
letter  to  the  king,  in  which  she  gave  him  the  appellation 
of  her  most  dear  lord,  kint:,  and  Imaband.  She  told  him, 
that  as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now  approaching,  she 
laid  hold  of  this  last  opportunity  to  inculcate  on  him  the 
importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and  the  comparative 
emptiness  of  all  human  grandeur  and  enjoyment :  that 
though  his  fondness  towards  these  perishable  advantages 
had  thrown  her  into  many  calamities,  as  well  as  created 
to  himself  much  trouble,  she  yet  forgave  him  all  ])ast 
injuries,  and  hoped  that  his  pardon  would  be  ratified  in 
heaven  :  and  that  she  had  no  other  request  to  make,  than 
to  recommend  to  him  his  daughter,  the  sole  pledge  of  their 
loves ;  and  to  crave  his  protection  for  her  maids  and 
servants.  She  concluded  with  these  words,  I  make  this 
row,  tliut  mine  ej/es  desire  you  above  all  tliiiigs."^  The  king 
was  touched,  even  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  by  this  last 
tender  proof  of  Catherine's  affection  ;  but  Queen  Anne  is 
said  to  have  expressed  her  joy  for  the  death  of  a  rival 
bevond  what  decency  or  humanity  could  permit.' 

The  emjieror  thoviglit  thai,  as'  the  demise  of  his  aunt 
had  removed  all  foundation  of  personal  animosity  between 
him  and  Henry,  it  might  not  now  be  impossible  to  detach 
him  fi-om  the  alliance  of  France,  and  to  renew  his  own 
confederacy  with  England,  from  which  he  had  formerly 
reaped  so  much  advantage.  He  sent  Henry  proposals  for 
a  return  to  ancient  amity,  upon  these  concfitions ;'  that 
he  should  be  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome,  that  he  should 
;issist  him  in  his  war  with  the  Turk,  and  that  he  should 
take  part  with  him  against  Francis,  who  now  threatened 
the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  king  replied,  that  he  was  willing 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor,  provided  that 
prince  would  acknowledge  that  the  former  breach  of 
friendship  came  entirely  from  himself:  as  to  the  conditions 
proposed,  the  proceedings  against  the  Bishop  of  Home 
vvere  so  just,  and  so  fully  ratified  bv  the  parliament  of 
F^ngland,  that  thev  could  not  now  be  revoked ;  when 
Christian  princes  should  have  settled  peace  among  them- 
selves, he  would  not  fail  to  exert  that  vigour  which  became 
him,  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  and  after  amity  with 
the  emperor  was  once  fully  restored,  he  should  then  lie  in 
a  situation,  as  a  common  friend  lioth  lo  him  and  F'rancis, 
t-ither  to  mediate  an  agreement  between  them,  or  to  assist 
the  injured  party. 

What  rendered  Henry  more  indiflerent  to  the  advances 
made  by  the  eiii|ieror  was,  both  his  experience  of  the  usual 
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duplicity  and  insincerity  of  that  monarch,  and  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  receivid  of  the  present  transactions  in 
Europe.  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  had  died  without 
issue ;  and  the  emperor  maintained  that  the  duchv,  being 
a  fief  of  the  empire,  was  devolved  to  him,  as  lieaS  of  the 
Germanic  body  :  not  lo  give  umbr.ige,  however,  to  the 
states  of  Italy,  he  professed  his  intention  of  bestowing 
that  principality  on  some  prince  who  should  he  obnoxious 
to  no  party,  and  he  even  made  offer  of  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  third  son  of  FVdiicis.  The  I'rench  monarch, 
who  pretended  that  his  own  right  to  Milan  was  now 
revived  upon  Sforza's  death,  was  content  to  substitute  his 
second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  jilace ;  and  the 
emperor  pretended  to  close  with  this  proposal.  But  his 
sole  intention  in  that  liberal  concession,  was  to  gain  time, 
till  he  should  put  himself  in  a  warlike  posture,  and  be 
able  to  carry  an  invasion  into  Francis's  dominions.  The 
ancient  enmity  between  these  jirinces  broke  out  anew  in 
bravadoes,  and  in  personal  insults  on  each  other,  ill  becom- 
ing persons  of  their  rank,  and  still  less  suitable  to  men  of 
such  unquestioned  bravery.  Charles  soon  after  invaded 
Provence  in  person,  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men ; 
but  met  with  no  success.  His  army  perished  with  sick- 
ness, fatigue,  famine,  and  other  disasters;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  and  retire  into 
Italy  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  forces.  An  army  of 
Imperialists,  near  30,000  strong,  which  invaded  France  on 
the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  and  laid  siege  to  Peronne, 
made  no  greater  progress,  but  retired  upon  tlie  approach 
of  a  French  army.  And  Henry  had  thus  the  satisfaction 
to  find,  both  that  his  ally  Francis  was  likely  to  support 
himself  witliout  foreign  assistance,  and  that  his  own  tran- 
quillity was  fully  insured  by  these  violent  wars  and 
animosities  on  the  Continent. 

If  any  inquietude  remained  with  the  English  court,  it 
was  solely  occasioned  by  the  state  of  aff'airs  in  Scotland. 
James,  hearing  of  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  ally 
Francis,  generously  levied  some  forces  ;  and  embarking 
them  on  board  vessels  which  he  had  hired  for  tliat  pur- 
pose, landed  them  safely  in  France.  He  even  went  6ver 
in  person ;  and  making  haste  to  join  the  camp  of  the 
F'rench  king,  which  then  lay  in  Provence,  and  to  partake 
of  his  danger,  he  met  that  prince  at  Lyons,  who,  having 
repulsed  the  emperor,  was  now  returning  to  his  capital. 
Recommended  by  so  agreeable  and  seasonable  an  instance 
of  friendship,  the  King  of  Scots  paid  his  addresses  to 
Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  Frencli  monarch ;  and  this 
prince  had  no  other  objection  to  the  match,  than  what 
arose  from  the  infirm  state  of  his  daughter's  health,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  her  with  an  approaching  end.  But 
James  having  gained  the  affections  of  the  princess,  and 
obtained  her  consent,  the  lather  would  no  longer  oppose 
the  united  desires  of  his  daughter  and  his  friend :  they 
were  accordingly  married,  and  soon  after  set  sail  for  Scot- 
land, where  the  young  queen,  as  was  foreseen,  died  in  a 
little  time  after  her  arrival.  Francis,  however,  was  afraid 
lest  his  ally,  Henry,  whom  he  likewise  looked  on  as  his 
friend,  and  who  lived  with  him  on  a  more  cordial  footing 
than  is  usual  among  great  princes,  should  be  displeased 
that  this  close  confederacy  between  France  and  Scotland 
was  concluded  without  liis  participation.  He  therefore 
despatched  Pommeraye  to  London,  in  order  to  apologize 
for  this  measure ;  but  Henry,  with  his  usual  openness 
and  freedom,  expressed  such  displeasure,  that  he  refused 
even  to  confer  with  the  ambassador  ;  and  F'nuicis  was  ap- 
prehensive of  a  rupture  with  a  prince  who  regulated  his 
measures  more  by  humour  and  passion,  than  by  the  I'ules  of 
political  prudence.  But  the  king  was  so  fettered  by  the 
opposition  in  which  he  waseng;iged  against  the  Pope  and 
tne  emperor,  that  he  pursued  no  further  this  disgust  against 
Francis ;  and  in  the  end,  every  thing  remained  in  tran- 
quillity, both  on  the  side  of  France  and  of  Scotland. 

Tlie  domestic  peace  of  Ivngland  seemed  to  be  exposed 
to  more  hazard  by  the  violent  innovations  in  religion ;  and 
it  may  be  aflSrmed,  that  in  this  dangerous  conjuncture, 
nothing  insured  public  tranquillity  so  much  as  the  deci- 
sive authority  acquired  by  the  king,  and  his  great  ascend- 
ant over  all  1iis  subjects.    Not  only  the  devotion  paid  to 
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ilii-  crown  w;is  i.rcitiiuiiil  iluriiie  llmt  ate:  llic  personal 
ri>|iitl  inspired  l>v  Ilcnrv  was  tonsidt-rable,  and  even  the 
iirrt)rs  w ith  which  he  uvi'mwed  cverv  one,  were  not  altend- 
i-d  with  anv  ciinsidiralile  degree  of  liatred.  His  frankness, 
hl.^  sini.tritv,  his  niai;niliceme,  his  i;enerosity,  were  virtues 
whicli  couiiterlwIanciHl  his  vioUnce,  crueltv,  and  impetu- 
osity. And  the  important  niiik  which  his  vlyour,  more 
tlian  Ins  address,  acquired  hiiii  in  all  foriisn  negociations, 
tialtoroil  the  vanity  of  Kiis;h>lim(ii,  and  made  tlitm  the 
nuire  willingly  endure  those  domestic  hardships  to  which 
iluv  were  exposed.  The  king,  conscious  of  his  adrantages, 
WIS  now  proceeding  to  the  most  dangerous  exercise  of  his 
autlinritv ;  and  after  paving  the  way  for  that  measure  by 
several  proparalory  expeilients,  he  was  at  last  determined 
to  suppre.ss  the  monasteries,  and  to  put  himself  in  posses- 
sion ol  their  ample  revenues. 

Tlie  great  increase  of  monasteries,  if  matters  be  con- 
siiiired  merely  in  a  political  light,  will  appear  tlie  radical 
inconvenience  of  the  catholic  religion;  and  every  other 
dis.idvantage  attending  that  communion,  seems  to  liavean 
inseparable  connexion  with  these  religious  institutions. 
Papal  usurpations,  the  tyranny  of  tlie  inquisition,  tlie  mul- 
tiplicitv  of  holidays ;  all  these  fetters  on  liberty  and  in- 
dustrv,  were  ultimately  derived  from  the  authority  and 
insinuation  of  monks,  whose  habitations,  being  established 
every  where,  proved  so  many  seminaries  of  superstition 
and  of  folly.  This  order  of  men  was  extremely  enraged 
against  Henry,  and  regarded  the  abolition  of  the  papal  au- 
tliontv  in  Eiigland  as  the  removal  of  tlie  sole  protection 
which  they  enjoyed  against  the  rapacity  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  courtiers.  They  were  now  subjected  to  tlie  king's 
visitition ;  the  supposed  sacredness  of  their  bulls  from 
Rome  was  rejected ;  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  abroad, 
which  had  every  wherfe  been  attended  with  die  abolition 
of  the  monastic  orders,  gave  them  reason  to  apprehend 
like  consequences  in  England ;  and  though  the  King  still 
inaiutained  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to  which  most  of  the 
coiivents  owed  their  origin  and  sup|iort,  it  was  foreseen, 
that  in  the  progress  of  the  contest,  he  would  every  day  be 
led  to  depart  wider  from  ancient  institutions,  and  be  drawn 
nearer  the  tenets  of  the  reformers,  with  whom  bis  political 
interests  naturally  induced  him  to  unite.  Moved  by 
tliese  considerations,  the  friars  emnloved  all  their  influ- 
ence to  inflame  the  ueople  against  tlie  king's  government ; 
and  Henry,  finding  tiieir  safety  irreconcilable  with  his  own, 
was  determined  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and 
utterly  destroy  his  declared  enemies. 

Cromwell,  secretary  of  state,  had  been  appointed  vicar- 
general,  or  vicegerent ;  a  new  office,  bv  which  the  king's 
supremacy,  or  the  absolute  uncontioUalile  jower  assumed 
over  the  church,  was  delegated  to  him.  He  employed 
Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Petre,  Bellasis,  and  others, 
as  commissioners,  who  carried  on,  every  where,  a  rigorous 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  all 
tlie  friars.  During  times  of  faction,  especially  of  the  re- 
ligious kind,  no  equity  is  to  be  expected  from  adversaries ; 
and  as  it  was  know  n  ihat  the  king's  intention  in  this  visi- 
tation was  to  find  a  pretence  for  abolishing  monasteries, 
we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  the  reports  of  the  com- 
missioners are  very  little  to  be  relied  on.  Friars  were 
encouraged  to  bring  in  informations  against  their  brethren ; 
the  slightest  evidence  was  credited  :  and  even  the  calum- 
nies spread  abroad  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  were 
regaraed  as  grounds  of  proof.  Jlonstrous  disorders  are 
therefore  said  to  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  religious 
houses :  whole  convents  of  women  abandoned  to  lewd- 
ness :  signs  of  abortions  procured,  of  infants  murdered,  of 
unnatural  lusts  between  persons  of  the  same  sex.  It  is 
indefd  probable,  that  the  blind  submission  of  the  people, 
during  those  ages,  would  render  the  friars  and  nuns  more 
unguarded  and  more  dissolute  than  thev  are  in  any  Ro- 
man catholic  country  at  present :  but  still  tlie  reproaches 
which  it  is  safest  to  credit,  are  such  as  point  at  vices  natu- 
rally connected  with  the  very  institution  of  convents,  and 
with  the  monastic  life.    The  cruel  and  inveterate  factions 
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and  iiiiairels,  therefore,  winch  the  coniiiiissioiHTs  men- 
tioned, are  very  credible  nmong  men,  who,  being  conlincd 
together  wiiliiii  the  same  walls,  never  c;in  forget  their  mu- 
tual animosities,  and  who,  Ix'iiig  cut  ofl"from  all  the  most 
endearing  connexions  of  nature,  are  coinmonly  cursed  with 
hearts  more  selfish,  and  tempers  more  unrelenting,  than 
fall  to  llie  share  of  other  men.  Tlie  picus  frauds  prac- 
tised to  increase  the  devotion  and  liberality  of  tlie  people, 
may  he  regarded  ascertain,  in  an  order  founded  on  illusion, 
lies',  and  superstition.  The  supine  idleness  also,  and  its 
attendant,  profound  ignorance,  with  which  the  convents 
were  reproached,  admit  of  no  question  ;  and  though  monks 
were  the  true  presenters,  as  well  as  inventors,  of  the  dream- 
ing and  captious  philosophy  of  the  schools,  no  manly  or 
elegant  knowledge  could  be  expected  among  men,  whose 
lives,  condemned  to  a  tedious  uniformity,  and  deprived  of 
all  emulation,  afforded  nothing  to  raise  the  mind  or  culti- 
vate the  genius. 

Some  few  monasteries,  terrified  with  this  rigorous  inqui- 
sition, carried  on  by  Cromwell  and  his  commissioners, 
surrendered  their  revenues  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  the 
monks  received  small  pensions  as  the  reward  of  their  ob- 
sequiousness. Orders  were  given  to  dismiss  such  nuns 
and  friars  as  were  below  four-and-twenty,  whose  vows 
were,  on  that  account,  supposed  not  to  be  binding.  Tlie 
doors  of  the  convents  were  opened,  even  to  such  as  were 
above  that  age ;  and  every  one  recovered  his  liberty  who 
desired  it.  But  as  all  tliesc  expedients  did  not  fully 
answer  the  king's  purpose,  he  haa  recourse  to  his  usual 
instrument  of  power,  the  parliament ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
pare men  for  tlie  innovations  projected,  the  report  of  the 
visitors  was  published,  and  a  general  horror  was  endea- 
voured to  be  excited  in  the  nation  against  institutions, 
which,  to  their  ancestors,  had  been  the  objects  of  the  most 
profound  veneration. 

The  king,  though  determined  utterly  to  jihFet. 
abolish  the  monastic  orders,  resolved  to  pro-  '*  parliament, 
ceed  gradually  in  this  great  work  ;  and  lie  gave  directions 
to  the  parliament  to  go  no  further  at  present,  than  to  sup- 
press the  lesser  monasteries,  which  possessed  revenues  be- 
low two  hundred  pounds  a-year.a  These  were  found  to 
be  the  most  corrupted,  as  lying  less  under  the  restraint  of 
shame,  and  being  e.xposed  to  less  scrutiny  ;  i"  and  it  was 
deemed  safest  to  begin  with  them,  and  thereby  prepare  the 
way  for  the  greater  innovations  projected.  By  this  act, 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  monasteries  suppression  nf 
were  sujipressed ,  and  their  revenues,  amount-  the  itswr  mo- 
ing  to  t'.iirty-two  thousand  pounds  a-year,  o»*'="'=- 
were  granted  to  the  king ;  besides  their  goods,  chattels, 
and  plate,  computed  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  more.<^ 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  opposition  was  made  to  Uiis 
important  law :  so  absolute  was  Henry's  authority !  A  court, 
cdled  the  court  of  augmentation  of  the  kings  revenue, 
was  erected  for  the  inanagement  of  these  funds.  "Die 
people  naturally  concluded,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
Henry  intended  to  proceed  in  despoiling  the  church  of 
herjiatrimony.'' 

Tlie  act  formerly  passed,  empowering  the  king  to  name 
thirtv-two  commissioners  for  framing  a  body  of  canon- 
law,  was  renewed  ;  but  the  project  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  Henry  thought  that  the  present  perplexity  of 
that  law  increased  his  authority,  and  kept  the  clergy  in 
still  greater  dependence. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  completing  the  union  of 
Wales  with  England  :  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  several 
great  lords  or  marchers,  as  they  were  called,  which  olv 
stmcted  the  course  of  justice  in  \\'ales,  and  encouraged 
robbery  and  pillaging,  were  abolished ;  and  the  authority 
of  the"  king's  courts"  was  extended  every  where.  Some 
jurisdictions  of  a  hke  nature  in  England,  were  also  abolish- 
ed this  session.' 

The  Commons,  sensible  that  thev  had  gained  nothing 
bv  opposing  the  king's  will  when  he  formerly  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  profits  of  waidships  and  liveries,  were  now 
contented  to  frame  a  law,  such  as  he  dictated  to  them.    It 
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was  cnacleJ,  Tliat  the  iiosscssioii  of  lami  shall  be  adjudg- 
ed to  be  111  those  who  nave  the  use  of  it,  not  in  those  to 
whom  it  is  traiisfenied  in  trust.' 

After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  the  king 
""'  ■  dissolved  the  parliament :  a  p.-u:liamcnt, 
memorable  not  only  for  the  great  and  important  innova- 
tions which  it  intrtHJuced,  but  also  for  the  long  time  it  had 
$itten,  and  the  frequent  nrorogations  which  it  had  nmler- 
gone.  Henry  had  found  it  so  obsequious  to  his  will,  lliat 
he  did  not  choose,  during  those  religious  ferments,  to 
hazard  a  new  election  :  and  he  continued  the  same  parlia- 
ment above  six  years :  a  practice  at  that  lime  unusual  in 
England. 

The  convocation,  which  sat  during  this 
A  convociiion.  jj^sj^^^  „„,5  engaged  in  a  very  important 
work,  the  deliberating  of  the  new  translation  which  was 
projected  of  the  Scriptures.  The  translation  given  by 
Tiiulal,  tliough  corrected  bv  himself  in  a  new  edition,  was 
still  complained  of  by  the  clergy  as  inaccurate  and  unfaith- 
ful ;  and  it  was  now"  proposed  to  tlieni,  tliat  they  should 
themselves  publish  a  translation,  which  would  not  be 
liable  to  those  objections. 

The  friends  of  the  Keformation  asserted,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  tlie  word  of  God  itself,  and  thus  to  counteract  the 
will  of  Heaven,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  universal  sal\-a- 
tion,  tad  published  that  salutary  doctrine  to  all  nations  : 
that  if  tins  practice  were  not  very  absurd,  the  artifice  at 
least  was  very  gross,  and  proved  a  consciousness  that  the 
glosses  and  traditions  of  the  clerjy  stood  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  original  text  dictated  by  Supreme  Intelligence : 
that  it  was  now  necessiuy  for  the  people,  so  long  abused 
hy  interested  pretensions,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
to  examine  whether  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastics  were 
founded  on  tliat  charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknow- 
ledged to  be  derived  from  heaven  :  and  that  as  a  spirit  of 
research  and  curiosity  was  happily  revived,  and  men  were 
now  obliged  to  make  a  choice  among  the  contending 
doctrines  of  different  sects,  the  proper  materials  for  de- 
cision, and  above  all,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should  be  set 
before  them ;  and  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  the 
change  of  language  had  somewhat  obscured,  be  again,  by 
their  means,  revealed  to  mankind. 

The  ftivourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the  people  see  with 
their  own  eyes,  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  wa.s  itself  a  very 
gross  artifice,  by  which  the  new  preachers  hoped  to  obtain 
the  guidance  of  them,  and  to  seduce  them  from  those 
pastors,  whom  the  laws,  whom  ancient  establishments, 
whom  heaven  itself,  had  appointed  for  their  spiritual  direc- 
tion :  that  the  people  were,  by  tlieir  ignorance,  their 
stupidity,  their  necessary  avocations,  totally  unqualified 
to  choose  their  own  principles  ;  and  it  was  a  mockery  to 
set  materials  before  them,  of  which  they  could  not  possibly 
make  any  proper  use  :  that  even  in  the  affairs  of  common 
life,  and  in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  lay  more  within 
the  compass  of  human  reason,  the  laws  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  had,  happily  for  their  own  and  the  public  interest, 
regulated  their  conduct  an<l  behaviour:  that  theologi- 
cal questions  were  placed  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  vulgar 
comprehension  ;  and  ecclesiastics  themselves,  thoui^h 
assisted  by  all  the  advantages  of  education,  erudition,  and 
an  a.ssiduous  studv  of  tlie  science,  could  not  be  fully 
assured  of  a  just  decision  ;  except  by  the  promise  made 
them  in  Scripture,  that  God  would  be  ever  present  with 
his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  her :  that  the  great  errors  adopted  by  the  wisest 
heatliens,  proved  how  unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own 
way  through  this  profound  darkness ;  nor  would  the 
Scriptures,  if  trustea  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able  to 
remedy,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment,  those 
fotal  illusions  :  that  sacred  writ  itself  was  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity,  gave  rise  to  so  many  difficulties,  contain- 
ed so  many  appearing  contradictions,  that  it  w~as  the  mon 
dangerous  weapon  that  could  be  intrusted  into  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude :  that  the  noctical 
style  in  which  a  great  part  of  it  was  composed,  at  tnc  same 
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time  that  it  occasioned  uncert;uiity  in  the  sense,  by  its 
multiplied  troiies  and  figures,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  the 
zeal  of  ftinaticism,  and  thereby  throw  civil  society  into  the 
most  furious  combustion :  that  a  thousand  sects  must  arise, 
which  would  pretend,  each  of  them,  to  derive  its  tenets 
from  the  Scripture ;  and  would  be  able,  by  specious  argu- 
ments, or  even  without  specious  arguments,  to  seduce 
silly  women  and  ignorant  mechanics  into  a  belief  of  the 
most  monstrous  principles :  and  that,  if  ever  this  disorder, 
dangerous  to  the  mao;istrate  himself,  received  a  remedy,  it 
must  be  from  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  some 
new  authority  ;  and  it  was  evidently  better,  without  further 
contest  or  inquiry,  to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and 
therefore  the  most  secure,  establishments. 

These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable  to  eccle- 
siastical governments,  would  probably  have  prevailed  ia 
the  convocation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  authority  of  Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  and  some  other  bishops,  who  were  supposed 
to  speak  the  king's  sense  of  the  matter.  A  vote  was  passed 
for.  publishing  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  in 
three  years'  time  the  work  was  finished  and  printed  at 
Paris.  This  was  deemed  a  great  point  gained  by  the  re- 
formers, and  a  considerable  advancement  of  their  cause. 
Further  progress  was  soon  expected,  after  such  important 
successes. 

But  while  the  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were  exultinp 
in  their  prosperity,  they  met  with  a  mortification,  which 
seemed  to  blast  all  their  hopes.  Their  patroness,  Anne 
Bolcyn,  possessed  no  longer  the  king's  Discran  of 
favour ;  and  soon  after  lost  her  life  by  the  Queen  Aune. 
rage  of  that  furious  monarch.  Henry  had  persevered  in 
his  love  to  this  lady  during  six  years  that  his  prosecution  of 
the  divorce  lasted  ;  and  the  more  obstacles  he  met  with  to 
the  gratification  of  his  passion,  the  more  determined  zeal 
did  he  exert  in  pursuing  his  purpose.  But  the  aftection 
which  had  subsisted,  and  still  increased,  under  difficulties, 
had  not  long  attained  secure  possession  of  its  object,  when 
it  lansuished  from  satiety  ;  and  the  king's  heart  was  ap- 
parently estranged  from  his  consort.  Anne's  enemies  soon 
perceived  the  fatal  change ;  and  they  were  fon\7ird  to 
widen  the  breach,  when  they  found  that  they  incurred  no 
danger  by  interposing  in  those  delicate  concerns.  She  had 
been  delivered  of  a  dead  son  ;  and  Henry's  extreme  fond- 
ness for  male  issue  being  thus,  for  the  present,  disappoint- 
ed, his  temper,  equally  violent  and  superstitious,  was  dis- 
posed to  make  the  innocent  mother  answerable  for  the 
misfortune.5  But  the  chief  means  which  Anne's  enemies 
employed  to  inflame  the  king  against  her,  was  his  jealousy. 

Anne,  though  she  appears  to  have  been  entirely  inno- 
cent, and  even  virtuous,  in  her  conduct,  had  a  certain 
gaiety,  if  not  levity,  of  character,  which  threw  her  off  her 
guard,  and  made  lier  less  circumspect  than  her  situation 
required.  Her  education  in  France  rendered  her  the  more 
prone  to  those  freedoms  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
conformed  herself  to  that  strict  ceremonial  practised  in 
the  court  of  F^ngland.  More  vain  than  haughty,  she  was 
pleased  to  see  the  influence  of  her  beauty  on  all  around 
her,  and  she  indulged  herself  in  an  easy  familiarity  with 
persons  who  were  formerly  her  equals,  and  who  might 
then  have  pretended  to  her  friendship  and  good  graces. 
Henry's  diirnitv  was  offended  with  tnese  popular  man- 
ners ;  and  though  the  lover  had  been  entirely  blmd,  the 
husband  possessed  but  too  quick  discernment  and  pene- 
tration. J 11  instruments  interposed,  and  put  a  malignant 
interpretation  on  the  harmless  liberties  of  the  queen :  the 
Viscountess  of  Rocheford,  in  particular,  who  was  married 
to  the  queen's  brother,  but  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
her  sister-in-law,  insinuated  tlie  most  cruel  suspicions  in 
the  king's  mind  ;  and  as  she  was  a  woman  of  profligate 
character,  she  paid  no  regard  either  to  truth  or  liumanity 
in  those  calumnies  which  she  suL'gested.  She  pretended 
that  her  own  husband  was  engaged  in  a  criminal  corre- 
sjiondence  with  his  sister;  and  not  content  with  this 
imputation,  she  poisoned  every  action  of  the  <|ueen's,  and 
represented  each  instance  of  nivour  which  she  conferred 
on  any  one  as  a  token  of  affection.  Henry  Norrls,  groom 
of  the  stole,  Weston  and  Brereton,  gentlemen  of  the  king's 
chamber,  together  with   Mark   Smeton,  groom  of  tne 
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cIlihiImt,  wiTi'  nlisrrvcd  to  possess  iniicli  ol  llic  i|uefn's 
lrifii(lslii|i :  uikI  tliL'V  served  her  with  a  zeal  and  uttach- 
im-iil  which,  lliouijh  chictiy  Juriveil  from  Kratitudc,  mi^ht 
not  imiiniUilily  be  seasoned  witli  some  mixture  of  tender- 
ness for  so  amiable  a  princess.  The  king's  jealousy  laid 
liold  of  the  slightest  circumstance,  and  finding  no  parti- 
cular object  on  which  it  could  fasten,  it  vented  itself 
e.|u  illv  on  every  one  that  came  within  the  verge  of  its  fury. 
Had  Henry's  jealousy  lieeii  derived  from  love,  though 
it  might  on  a  sudden  have  proceeded  to  the  most  violent 
extremities,  it  would  have  been  subject  to  many  remorses 
and  contrarieties ;  and  might  at  hist  have  served  only  to 
augment  that  affection  on  which  it  was  founded.  But  it 
was  a  more  stern  jealousy  fostered  only  by  nride  :  his  love 
was  transferred  to  another  object.  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
.lolin  Seymour,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the  <|ueen,  a  young 
ladv  of  singular  beauty  and  merit,  had  obtained  an  entire 
a.scendaiit  over  him  ;  and  he  was  determined  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  this  new  appetite.  Un- 
like to  most  nionarchs,  who  judge  lightly  ol  the  crime  of 
gatlatitry,  and  who  deem  the  voung  damsels  of  their  court 
rather  honoured  than  disgraced  by  their  passion,  he  seldom 
thought  of  any  other  altachmeni  than  that  of  marriage ; 
and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  he  underwent  more  dirti- 
cultics,  and  committed  greater  crimes,  than  those  which 
he  sought  to  avoid  by  forming  that  legal  connexion.  And 
having  thus  entertained  tlie  design  of  raising  his  new 
mistress  to  his  bed  and  throne,  he  more  willingly  heark- 
ened to  every  suggestion  which  threw  any  imputation  of 
guilt  on  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  king's  jealousy  first  appeared  openly 
'^'  in  a  tilting  at  (Jreenwich,  where  the  queen 
happened  to  drop  her  handkerchief;  an  incident  probablv 
casual,  but  interpreted  by  him  as  an  instance  of  gallantry 
to  some  of  her  paramours.''  He  immediately  retired  from 
the  place  :  sent  orders  to  confine  her  to  her  cliamber ; 
arrested  Norris,  Brereton,  Weston,  and  Smeton,  together 
with  her  brother,  Kocheford  ;  and  threw  them  into  prison. 
The  queen,  astonished  at  these  instances  of  his  fury, 
thought  that  he  meant  onlv  to  try  her;  but  finding  him 
in  earnest,  she  reflected  on  his  obstinate  unrelenting  spirit, 
and  she  prepared  herself  for  that  melancholy  doom  wiliich 
was  awaiting  her.  Next  day  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
and  on  her  ^vav  thither  she  was  informed  of  her  supposed 
offences,  of  wliich  she  had  hitherto  been  ignorant:  she 
made  earnest  protestations  of  her  innocence ;  and  when 
she  entered  tlie  prison  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed 
God  so  to  help  her,  as  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  her.  Her  surprise  and  confusion  threw  her 
into  hysterical  disorders ;  and  in  that  situation  she  thought 
tliat  the  li€st  proof  of  her  innocence,  was  to  make  an  entire 
confession,  and  she  revealed  some  indiscretions  and  levities 
which  her  simplicity  had  equally  betrayed  her  to  commit 
and  avow.  She  owned  that  she  had  once  rallied  Norris 
on  his  delaying  his  marriage,  and  had  told  him  that  lie 
probably  expected  her  when  she  should  be  a  widow  :  she 
had  reproved  Weston,  she  said,  for  his  afiection  to  a  kins- 
woman of  hers,  and  his  indifference  towards  his  wife : 
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"  Sir.  Your  Grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisonment  are  tilings  so 
strange  ijnto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogetlier  igno- 
rant. Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truth,  and  so 
obtain  your  favour)  by  such  an  one  whom  you  know  to  be  mine  ancient 
professed^  enemy,  i  no  sooner  received  this  message  by  him  than  I  rightly 
Tieaning ;  and   if,  i  ^  "     -    ■    ■ 

-J  safety.  I  shall  w 
your  cnmmand. 

"  But  let  not  Your  Grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  w 
be  lirnuglit  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof 
preceded.    And.  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wile  more  loyal  in  all 
^ -J.--.. ..-.■-      ..  .  ....         J,. 

.    -  .  .mvself.  if 

e  had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at  any 
y  exaltation  or  received  queenship,  but  that 
[Iteration  as  I  now  find  ;   lor  the  ground  of 

,  ^- --.er  foundation  than  Your  Grace's  fancy,  the 

.c«j  alteration  I  knew  was  ht  and  sufficient  to  dn,w  that  fancy  to  some 
other  object  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your  queen  and 
com^umion,  far  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  you  found  me  worthy 
of  such  honour,  good  YourGrace.  let  not  any  light  fancy. or  bad  counsel  of 
mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me  ;  neither  let  tliat 
stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  Your  good  Grace, 
ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  innint  princess 
your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  mc  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let 
not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  mv  accusers  and  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive 
an  open  Uial.  for  my  tiutli  shall  fear  no  open  shame  ;  then  shall  you  see 


time  so  far  forget  t 


but  he  told  her  that  she  had  niisUikeii  the  object  of  his 
affection,  fur  it  was  herself:  upon  which  she  defied  him  :' 
she  affirmed  that  Smeton  had  never  been  in  her  chamber 
but  twice,  when  she  played  on  ttie  harpsichord :  but  she 
acknowledged  tliat  he  had  once  hail  the  boldness  to  tell 
her,  that  a  look  sufliced  him.  The  king,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  the  candour  and  sincerity  of  her  confession, 
reg-arded  these  indiscretions  only  as  preludes  to  greater 
and  more  criminal  intimacies. 

Of  all  those  multitudes  whom  the  beneficence  of  the 
queen's  temper  had  obliged  during  her  prosperous  fortune, 
no  one  durst  interpose  between  her  and  the  king's  fury ; 
and  the  person  whose  advancement  every  breath  had 
favoured,  and  every  countenance  had  smiled  upon,  was 
now  left  neglected  and  abandoned.  Even  her  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  preferring  tlie  connexions  of  party  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  was  become  her  most  dangerous  enemy ; 
and  all  the  retainers  to  the  catholic  religion  hoped  that 
her  death  would  terminate  the  king's  ouarrel  with  Rome, 
and  leave  him  again  to  his  natural  ana  early  bent,  which 
had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the  most  intimate  union  with 
the  apostolic  see.  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  the  queen's 
adherents,  still  retained  his  friendship  for  her ;  and,  as  far 
as  the  king's  impetuosity  permitted  him,  he  endQavoured 
to  moderate  the  violent  prejudices  entertained  against  her. 

The  queen  herself  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the  Tower, 
full  of  tne  most  tender  expostulations,  and  of  die  warmest 
protestations  of  innocence.''  This  letter  had  no  influence 
on  the  unrelenting  raind  of  Henry,  who  was  determined 
to  pave  the  wav  for  his  new  marriage  by  the  death  or 
Anne  Boleyn.  Norris,  ^\'eslon,  Brereton,  and  Smeton, 
were  tried  ;  but  no  legal  evidence  was  produced  against 
them.  The  chief  proof  of  their  guilt  consisted  in  a  hearsay 
from  one  Lady  Wmgfield,  who  was  dead.  Smeton  was 
prevailed  on,  by  the  vain  hopes  of  life,  to  confess  a  criminal 
correspondence  with  the  queen ;'  but  even  her  enemies 
expected  little  advantage  from  this  confession :  for  they 
never  dared  to  confront  him  with  her ;  and  he  was  im- 
mediately executed ;  as  were  also  Brereton  and  Weston. 
Norris  had  been  much  in  tfie  king's  favour ;  and  an  offer 
of  life  was  made  him,  if  he  would  confess  his  crime,  and 
accuse  the  queen  :  but  he  generously  rejected  the  pro- 
posal; and  said,  that  in  his  conscience  lie  believed  her 
entirelv  guiltless  :  but,  for  his  part,  he  could  accuse  her 
of  nothing,  and  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  calumniate  an  innocent  person. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  ^^^^  ^^-^i 
a  jury  of  peers,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  the  Jlarquis  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
twenty-three  more :  their  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
presided  as  high  ste\vard.  Upon  what  proof  or  pretence 
the  crime  of  incest  was  imputed  to  them  is  unknown : 
the  chief  evidence,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
that  Rocheford  had  been  seen  to  lean  on  her  bed  before 
some  company.  Part  of  the  charge  against  her  was,  that 
she  had  affirmed  to  her  minions,  that  the  king  never  had 
her  heart;  and  had  said  to  each  of  them  apart,  that  she 
loved  bini  better  than  any  person  whatsoever :   IV/iich  was 


may  be 

____     __  _       lawfully  proved, 

your  grace  is  at  libertvbotii  tJeforeCjod  and  man  not  only  toexecute  worthy 
punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  butto  follow  jour  affection  already 
settled  on  that  party  for  whose  sake   1  am  noi 
could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed  untc 
noiantof  my  suspicion  therein. 

"  But  if  you   have  already  determined  of  i 
death,  but  an  infamous  slander, 
sired  happiness,  then  I  de; 
therein,  and  likewise  mini 
will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  account  I 
of  me,  at 


,  i  am.  whose  i 

jur  Grace  not  being  ig- 

,  and   that  not  only  my 
ht  enjoying  of  your  de- 
ad that' he  will  par.lim  your  great  sin 
i,  the  instruments  thereof,  and  that  lie 
111  you  to  a  strict  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usaire 
his  general  judgment-seat,   where  both  you  and  myself  must 
'    Igment  I  doubt  not  (whatsoever  the  worid 
shall  be  openly  known  and  sufficiently 


may  think  of  me)  r 

•'  Mv  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear  the 
burden  of  Your  Graces  displeasure,  and  that  i  " 

cent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen,  vvt 
strait  imprisonment  for  my  sake.    If  ever  1   have  lout 
sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pie; 
tlien  let  me  obtain  this  request,  and  I  wif 
any  further,  witlr  mine  earnest  praye 
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to  the  stiinJcr  of  the  issue  Ix-gotten  bttivem  the  kin-;  and  /ler. 
By  this  stniintxl  interprolatioii  luT  pui't  "'rt,s  brouirlit  under 
tlie  sl.itute  of  the  Coth  of  this  reign ;  in  which  it  was 
declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slander  upon  the  kini;, 
qiieen,  or  tlieir  issue.  Such  palpable  absurdities  were,  at 
that  lime,  adniitte<l ;  and  they  were  rcsardcd  by  the  Peers 
of  England  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  saoriticins:  an  inno- 
tent  queen  to  (he  cruelty  of  their  tyrant.  Though  un- 
;issisted  by  counsel,  she  defended  herself  with  presence 
of  mind  ;  and  the  spectators  could  not  forbear  pronounciii!: 
her  entirely  innocent.  Judgment,  however,  was  given  by 
tlie  court,  both  ag-ainst  the  <iucen  and  Lord  Kocheford  ; 
and  her  verdict  contained,  that  she  should  be  burned  or 
beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  When  this  dreadful 
sentence  was  pronounced  she  was  not  terrified,  but  lifting 
up  her  hands  to  heaven,  said,  "  O  Father !  O  Creator ! 
thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knowest 
that  I  have  not  deserved  this  fate."  And  then  turning  to 
the  judges,  made  tlie  most  pathetic  declarations  of  her 
iunocence. 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  was  re- 
solved entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Anne  Uplevn, 
and  to  declare  her  issue  illegitimate :  he  recalled  to  liis 
memory,  that  a  little  after  her  appearance  in  the  English 
court,  some  attachment  had  been  acknowledged  between 
her  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Piercy ; 
and  he  now  questioned  that  nobleman  with  regard  to  these 
engagements.  Northumberland  took  an  oath  before  the 
two  archbishops,  that  no  contract  or  promise  of  marriage 
had  ever  p.assed  between  them  ;  he  received  the  sacrament 
upon  it,  oefore  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of  the 
privy-council ;  and  this  solemn  act  he  accompanied  with 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  veracity.™  The  queen, 
however,  was  shaken  by  menaces  of  executing  the  sen- 
tence against  her  in  its  greatest  rigour,  and  was  prcN'juled 
on  to  confess  in  court  some  lawful  impediment  to  her 
marriage  with  tlie  king."  The  afflicted  pnmate,  who  sat 
as  judge,  thought  himself  obliged,  by  this  confession,  to 
pronounce  the  marriage  null  and  invalid.  Henry,  in  the 
transports  of  his  fury,  did  not  perceive  that  his  proceed- 
ings were  totally  inconsistent,  and  that  if  her  marriage 
were,  from  the  beginning,  invalid,  she  could  not  possibly 
be  guilty  of  adultery. 

Tlie  queen  now  prepared  for  suffering  the  death  to 
which  she  was  sentenced.  She  sent  her  last  message  to 
the  king,  and  acknowledged  the  obligations  which  she 
owed  him  in  his  uniformly  continuing  his  endeavours  for 
her  advancement :  from  a  private  gentle- 
woman, she  said,  he  had  first  made  her  a 
marchioness,  then  a  queen,  and  now,  since  he  could  raise 
her  no  higher  in  this  world,  he  was  sending  her  to  be  a 
saint  in  heaven.  She  then  renewed  the  protestations  of 
her  innocence,  and  recommended  her  daughter  to  his  care. 
Before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  all  who  approach- 
ed her,  she  made  the  like  declarations;  and  continued  to 
behave  herself  with  her  usual  serenity,  and  even  with 
cheerfulness.  "  The  executioner,"  she  said  to  the  lieu- 
tenant, "  is,  I  hear,  very  expert ;  and  my  neck  is  very 
slender:"  upon  which  she  grasped  it  in  her  hand,  and 
lOtii  May  smiled.  \Vheii  brought,  however,  to  the 
scaffold,  she  softened  Tier  tone  a  little  with 
reirard  to'  her  protestitions  of  innocence.  She  probably 
reflected  that  tlie  obstinacy  of  (iucen  Catherine,  and  her 
opposition  to  the  king's  will,  had  much  alienated  him 
from  the  lady  Mary  :  her  own  maternal  concern,  therelbre, 
for  Elizabeth,  prevailed,  in  these  last  moments,  over  tliat 
indignation  which  the  unjust  sentence,  by  which  she  suf- 
fered, naturally  excited  in  her.  She  said  that  she  was 
come  to  die,  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the  law  :  she  would 
accuse  none,  nor  sav  any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which 
she  was  judged.  She  prayed  heartily  for  the  king;  called 
liim  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince ;  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  always  been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  sove- 
reign ;  and  if  any  one  should  tliink  proper  to  canvass  her 
cause,  she  desire<l  him  to  judge  the  best."  She  was  be- 
headed by  the  executioner  of  Calais,  who  ^vas  sent  for  as 
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more  ex|iert  than  any  in  England.  Her  body  was  negli- 
gently thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree,  made  to 
hold  arrows,  and  was  buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  called  in  question.  Henry  himself,  in  tlie  vio- 
lence of  his  rage,  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover;' 
and  though  he  imputed  guilt  to  her  brother,  and  four 
persons  more,  he  was  able  to  bring  proof  asrainst  none  of 
them.  The  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct  forbids  us  to 
ascribe  to  her  an  abandoned  character,  such  as  is  implied 
in  the  king's  accusation  ;  had  she  been  so  lost  to  all  pru- 
dence and  sense  of  shame,  she  must  have  exposed  herself 
to  detection,  and  afforded  her  enemies  some  evidence 
against  her.  But  the  king  made  the  most  effectual  apology 
for  her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  very  day  after  her 
execution.P  His  impatience  to  gratify  this  new  passion 
caused  him  to  forget  all  reg-.u-d  to  decency ;  and  his  cruel 
heart  was  not  softened  a  moment  by  the  bloody  catastrophe 
of  a  person  who  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  most 
tender  affections. 

The  lady  Jlary  thought  the  death  of  her  step-molher  a 

E roper  opportunity  for  reconciling  herself  to  the  king,  who, 
esides  other  causes  of  disgust,  had  been  offended  with 
her  on  account  of  the  part  which  she  had  taken  in  her 
mother's  quarrel.  Her  advances  were  not  at  first  received ; 
and  Henry  exacted  from  her  some  further  proofs  of  sub- 
mission and  obedience:  he  required  this  young  princess, 
tlien  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  adopt  his  theological 
tenets ;  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy ;  to  renounce  the 
Pope ;  and  to  own  her  mother's  marriage  to  be  unlawful 
and  incestuous.  These  points  were  of  hard  digestion 
with  the  princess ;  but  after  some  delays,  and  even  re- 
fusals, she  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
father,'!  containing  her  assent  to  the  articles  required  of 
her:  upon  which  she  was  received  into  favour.  But  not- 
withstanding the  return  of  the  king's  affection  to  the  issue 
of  his  first  marriage,  he  divested  not  himself  of  kindness 
towards  the  lady  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  new  queen,  who  was 
blest  with  a  singuhu:  sweetness  of  disposition,  discovered  i 
strong  proofs  of  attachment  towards  her.  | 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  Queen  Anne,  bik  June, 
and  the  subseciuent  events,  made  it  neces-  '^  Parliament, 
sary  for  the  king  to  summon  a  new  parliament :  and  he, 
here,  in  his  speech,  made  a  merit  to  his  people,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  misfortunes  attending  his  two  former 
marriages,  he  had  been  induced,  for  their  good,  to  venture 
on  a  third.  Tlie  speaker  received  this  profession  with 
suitable  gratitude ;  and  he  took  thence  occasion  to  praise 
the  king  for  his  wonderful  gifts  of  grace  and  nature :  he 
compared  him,  for  justice  and  prudence,  to  Solomon  ;  for 
strength  and  fortitude,  to  Samson ;  and  for  beauty  and 
comeliness,  to  Absalom.  The  king  very  humbly  replied, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor,  that  he  disavowed  these 
praises ;  since,  if  he  were  really  possessed  of  such  en- 
dowments, they  were  the  gift  of  Almighty  God  only. 
Henry  found  that  the  parliament  was  no  less  submissive 
in  deeds  than  complaisant  in  their  expressions,  and  that 
they  would  go  the  same  lengths  as  the  former  in  gratify- 
ing even  his  most  lawless  passions.  His  divorce  from 
Anne  Boleyn  was  ratified ;'  that  queen  and  all  her  ac- 
complices were  attainted ;  the  issue  of  both  his  former 
marriages  were  declared  illegitimate,  and  it  was  even  made 
treason  to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them ;  to 
throw  any  slander  upon  the  present  king,  queen,  or  their 
issue,  was  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  ;  tlie  crown  was 
settled  on  the  king's  issue  by  Jane  Sevmour,  or  any  subse- 
quent wife;  and  in  case  he  should  die  without  children, 
lie  was  empowered,  by  his  will,  or  letters  patent,  to  dispose 
of  the  crown :  an  enormous  authority,  especially  when 
intrusted  to  a  prince  so  violent  and  capricious  in  his 
humour.  Whoever,  being  required,  refused  to  answer 
upon  oath  to  any  article  of  this  act  of  settlement,  was 
declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  by  this  clause,  a 
species  of  political  inquisition  was  established  in  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  the  accusations  of  treason  multiplied  to 
an  unreasonable  degree.    The  king  was  also  empowered 
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10  coiifiT  on  nny  one,  by  liis  will  or  letters  patent,  aiiv 
castles,  honours,  liberties,  or  fnnieliisis  ;  «orils  wliicli 
iniKJit  have  been  extendeil  to  the  ilisineniberinK  of  the 
kinplom,  bv  the  erection  of  principalities  ami  iiuiependinl 
jurisilirlions.  llwas  also,  by  another  act,  made  treason  to 
marrv,  wiiboiil  the  kind's  consent,  any  princess  related  in 
the  lirsl  decree  to  the  crown.  This  act  was  occasioned  by 
the  discovery  of  a  desisni  formed  by  Thomas  Howard, 
bruiher  of  {he  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  espouse  the  lady 
M.irjraret  Douchts,  niece  to  tlie  kinjr,  by  his  sister  the 
(iciecn  of  Scots  and  the  liarl  of  Ansus.  Howard,  as 
well  as  the  youuK  lady,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
She  recovered  her  liberty  soon  after ;  but  he  died  in  con- 
liiienient.  An  act  of  attainder  passed  against  him  this 
session  of  parliament. 

Another  accession  was  likewise  pained  to  the  authority 
(if  the  crown  :  the  kiiiu,  or  any  of  his  successors,  was 
empowered  to  repeal  or  annul,  bv  letters  patent,  whatever 
act  (if  parliament  had  been  passed  before  he  was  four-and- 
tweiitv  years  of  aiie.  \V  hoever  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Home,  bv  word  or  writ,  or  endeavoured  in 
any  manner  to  restore  it  In  England,  was  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  a  premunire  ;  that  is,  his  iioods  were  forfeited, 
and  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection  of  law.  And  any 
person  who  possessed  any  office,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  or 
received  any  grant  or  charter  from  tlie  crown,  and  yet 
refused  to  renounce  the  I'ope  by  oath,  was  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  treason.  The  renunciation  prescribed  runs  in 
tile  style  of  St>  help  we  OoJ,  alt  sniuts^  and  the  holt/  evan- 
f:cliiti.'  The  Pope,  he;iring  of  Anne  Boleyn's  disgrace 
and  death,  had  hoped  that  the  door  was  opened  to  a 
reconciliation,  and  had  been  making  some  advances  to 
Henry  :  but  this  was  the  reception  he  met  with.  Henry 
«;is  now  become  indifferent  with  regard  to  papal  cen- 
sures ;  and  tinding  a  great  increase  of  authority,  as  well 
as  of  revenue,  to  accrue  from  his  (juarrel  with  l{ome,  he 
was  determined  to  persevere  in  his  present  measures. 
This  parliament  also,  even  more  than  any  foregoing,  con- 
vinced him  how  much  he  commanded  tlie  respect  of  his 
subjects,  and  what  confidence  he  might  repose  in  them. 
Tliough  the  elections  had  been  made  on  a  sudden,  with- 
out any  preparation  or  intriuue,  the  members  discovered 
an  ualimiteu  attachment  to  his  person  and  government.' 
,  The  extreme  complaisance  of  the  convo 

cation,  which  sat  at  the  same  time  with  the 
parliament,  encouraged  him  in  his  resolution  of  breaking 
entirely  with  the  court  of  Rome.  There  was  secretly  a 
great  division  of  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  this  assem- 
bly ;  and  as  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  had  been  augmented 
by  some  late  successes,  the  resentment  of  the  catholics 
was  no  less  excited  by  their  fears  and  losses :  but  the 
authority  of  the  king  kept  every  one  submissive  and 
silent ;  and  the  new  assumed  prerogative,  the  supremacy, 
with  whose  limits  no  one  was  fully  acquainted,  restrained 
even  the  most  furious  movements  of  tlieological  rancour. 
Cromwell  presided  as  vicar-general ;  and  though  the 
catholic  paity  expected  that,  on  the  fall  of  Queen  Anne, 
his  authority  would  receive  a  great  shock,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  him  still  maintain  the  same  credit  as  before. 
\\  ilh  the  vicar-general  concurred  Cranmer  the  primate, 
Latimer  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Shaxton  of  Salisbury, 
Hilsev  of  Rochester,  Fox  of  Hereford,  Barlow  of  St. 
David's.  The  opposite  faction  was  headed  by  Lee  Arch- 
bi,shop  of  York,  Stokesley  Bishop  of  London,  Tonstal  of 
Durham,  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  Longland  of  Lincoln, 
Sherbone  of  Chichester,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Car- 
lisle. The  former  party,  by  their  opposition  to  the  Pope, 
seconded  the  king's  ambition  and  love  of  power :  the  latter 
party,  by  maintaining  the  ancient  theological  tenets,  were 
more  conformable  to  his  speculative  principles:  and  both 
of  them  had  alternately  the  advantage  of  gaining  on  his 
humour,  by  which  he  was  more  governed  than  by  either 
of  these  motives. 

The  church  in  general  was  averse  tot'ie  Reformation;  and 
the  lower  House  of  convocation  framed  a  list  of  opinions, 
in  the  whole  sixty-seven,  which  they  pronounced  errone- 
ous, and  which  was  a  collection  of  principles,  some  held 
by  the  ancient  Lollards,  others  by  the  modern  protestants, 
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or  gospellers,  as  llicy  were  sometimes  called.  These 
opinions  th(-y  sent  to  the  upper  House  to  be  censured ; 
but  III  the  preambleof  their  representation,  ihey  discovered 
the  servile  spirit  by  which  they  were  governed.  Tliey 
said,  "  that  tliey  intended  not  to  do  or  speak  any  thing 
which  might  be  unplea.sant  to  the  king,  whom  thi-y 
acknowledge  their  supreme  head,  and  whose  commaii(b> 
they  were  resolved  to  obey ;  renouncing  the  Pope's 
usurped  authority,  with  all  His  laws  and  inventions,  now 
extinguished  an(l  abolished  ;  and  addicting  themselves  to 
Almighty  God  and  his  laws,  and  unto  tlie  king  and  llie 
laws  made  within  this  kingdom."" 

The  convocation  came  at  last,  after  some  debate,  to 
decide  articles  of  faith ;  and  their  tenets  were  of  as  motley 
a  kind  as  the  assembly  itself,  or  rather  as  the  king's  sys- 
tem of  theology,  by  which  they  were  resolved  entirely  to 
square  their  principles.  They  determined  the  standard  of 
faith  to  consist  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  three  creeds,  the 
Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Atlianasian ;  and  this  article  was 
a  signal  victory  to  the  reformers :  auricular  confession 
and  penance  were  admitted,  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  the 
catholics :  no  mention  was  made  of  marriage,  extreme 
unction,  confirmation,  or  holy  orders,  as  sacraments  ;  and 
in  this  omission  the  inttuence  of  the  protestants  appeared  : 
the  real  presence  was  asserted,  conformably  to  the  ancient 
d(«:trine:  the  terms  of  acceptance  were  established  to  be 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  mercy  and  good  pleasure  of 
God,  suitably  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  sects  seem  to  nave  made  a  fair  partition, 
by  alternately  sharing  the  several  clauses.  In  framing 
the  subsequent  articles,  each  of  them  seems  to  have  thrown 
in  its  ingredient.  The  catholics  prevailed  in  asserting, 
that  the  use  of  images  was  warranted  by  Scripture ;  the 
protestants,  in  warning  the  people  against  idolatry,  and 
the  abuse  of  these  sensible  representations.  The  ancient 
faith  was  adopted  in  maintaining  the  expedience  of  Jiray- 
ing  to  saints;  the  late  innovations,  in  rejecting  the  pecu- 
liar patronase  of  saints  to  any  trade,  profession,  or  course 
of  action.  The  former  rites  of  worship,  the  use  of  holy 
water,  and  the  ceremonies  practised  on  Ash-Wednesday, 
Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  and  other  festivals,  were  still 
maintained  ;' but  the  new  refinements,  which  made  light 
of  these  institutions,  were  also  adopted,  by  the  convoca- 
tion's denying  that  they  had  any  immediate  power  of 
remitting  sin,  and  by  its  asserting,  that  their  sole  merit 
consisted  in  promoting  pious  and  devout  dispositions  in 
the  mind. 

But  the  article  with  regard  to  purgatory,  contains  the 
most  curious  jargon,  ambiguity,  and  hesitation,  arising 
from  the  mixture  of  opposite  tenets.  It  was  to  this  pur- 
pose :  "  Since  according  to  due  order  of  charity,  and  the 
book  of  Maccabees,  and  divers  ancient  authors,  it  is  a 
very  good  and  charitable  deed  to  pray  for  souls  departed; 
and  since  such  a  practice  has  been  maintained  in  the 
church  from  the  beginning;  all  bishops  and  teachers 
should  instruct  the  people  not  to  be  grieved  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same.  But  since  the  place  yvhere  de- 
parted souls  are  retained,  before  they  reach  paradise,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  their  pains,  is  left  uncertain  by 
Scripture ;  all  such  questions  ars  to  be  submitted  to  God, 
to  whose  mercy  it  is  meet  and  convenient  to  commend 
the  deceased,  "trusting  that  he  accepteth  our  prayers  for 
them."  "■ 

These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convocation,  and 
corrected  by  the  kine,  were  subscribed  by  every  member 
of  that  assembly ;  while,  perhaps,  neither  lliere,nor  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom,  could  one  man  be  found,  except 
Henry  himself,  who  had  adopted  precisely  these  very 
doctrines  and  opinions.  For,  though  there  be  not  any 
contradiction  in  the  tenets  above  mentioned,  it  had  hap- 
pened in  England,  as  in  all  countries  where  factious 
divisions  have  place ;  a  certain  creed  was  embraced  by 
each  party ;  few  neuters  were  to  be  found ;  and  these 
consisted  only  of  speculative  or  whimsical  people  of 
whom  two  persons  could  scarcely  be  brousihl  to  an  agree- 
ment in  the  same  dogmas.  The  protestants,  all  of  thetn, 
carried  their  opposition  to  Rome  further  than  those  arti- 
cles :  none  of  the  catholics  went  so  far :  and  the  king,  bv 
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Iwiiig  able  lo  retain  llie  nation  in  siicli  aiUliciite  nuHlium, 
dis|>lavetl  the  utmost  (lOwer  of  an  iniperious  despotism 
of  whirl)  any  history  luinishes  an  cxaniiile.  To  rliauL'O 
the  religion  of  a  lonntry,  even  when  seconded  bv  a  partv, 
is  one  of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  whieli  any  siive- 
reiini  can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the  most  destructive 
to  royal  authority.  But  Henry  wiis  able  to  set  the  poli- 
tical machine  in  that  furious  movement,  and  yet  resiulate 
and  even  stop  its  career :  he  could  say  to  itjllius  far  shalt 
tliou  i^o,  and  no  further :  and  he  made  every  vote  of  his 
parliament  and  convocation  suIm  imi  ni.  ni't  only  to  his 
mterests  and  passions,  but  evi  n  Im  hie  ru;ilist  caprices ; 
nav.to  his  most  refined  and  nu'-i  srhol.isiK  subtilties. 

The  concurrence  of  these  two  national  assemblies  served, 
no  doubt,  to  increase  the  king's  power  over  the  people,  and 
raised  him  to  an  authority  more  absolute  than  any  prince 
in  a  simple  monarchy,  even  by  means  of  military  force,  is 
ever  able  to  attain.  Hut  there  are  certain  bounds,  beyond 
which  the  most  slavish  submission  cannot  be  extended. 
All  the  late  innovations,  particularly  the  dissolution  of  the 
smaller  monasteries,  and  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
the  rest  were  exposed,"  had  bred  discontent  among  the 
people,  and  had  disposed  them  to  revolt.  The  expelled 
monks,  w-andering about  the  country,  excited  both  the  pity 
and  compassion  of  men  ;  and  as  the  ancient  religion  took 
hold  of  tne  populace  by  powerful  motives,  suited  to  vul- 
gar capacity,  it  was  a1ile,  now  that  it  was  brought  into 
apparent  hazard,  to  raise  the  strongest  zeal  in  its  favour.* 
Discontenis  discontents  had  even  reached  some  of  the 
amonsUie  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  ancestors  had 
people.  founded  the  monasteries,  and  who  placed  a 

vanity  in  those  institutions,  as  well  as  reaped  some  benefit 
from  them,  by  the  provisions  which  they  afforded  them  for 
their  younger  children.  Tlie  more  superstitious  were 
interested  lor  the  souls  of  their  forefathers,  which,  they  be- 
lieved, must  now  lie  during  many  ages  in  the  torments  of 
purgatory,  for  want  of  masses  to  relieve  them.  It  seemed 
unjust  to  abolish  pious  institutions,  for  the  faults,  real  or 
pretended,  of  individuals.  Even  the  most  moderate  and 
reasonable  deemed  it  somewhat  iniquitous,  that  men  who 
had  been  invited  into  a  course  of  life,  by  all  the  laws, 
human  and  divine,  which  prevailed  in  their  country,  should 
be  turned  out  of  their  possessions,  and  so  little  care  be 
taken  of  their  future  subsistence.  And  when  it  was  ob- 
served, that  the  rapacity  and  bribery  of  the  commissioners 
and  others  employed  in  visiting  the  monasteries,  inter- 
cepted much  of  the  profits  resulting  from  these  confisca- 
tions, it  tended  much  to  increase  the  general  discontent^ 
But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  sedition  till  the 
complaints  of  the  secular  clergy  concurred  with  those  of 
the  regular.  As  Cromwell's  person  was  little  acceptable  to 
the  ecclesiastics ;  the  authority  which  he  exercised  being 
so  new,  so  absolute,  so  unlimited,  inspired  them  with  dis- 
gust and  terror.  He  published,  in  the  king's  name,  with- 
out the  consent  either  of  parliament  or  convocation,  an 
ordinance  by  which  he  retrenched  many  of  the  ancient 
holidays ;  nroTiibited  several  superstitions  gainful  to  the 
clergy,  sucli  as  pilgrimages,  images,  relics;  and  even 
ordered  the  incumbents  in  the  parishes  to  set  apart  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  revenue  for  rejiairs,  and  for  the 
su])port  ot  exhibitioners  and  the  poor  of  their  parish.  The 
secular  priests,  finding  themselves  thus  reduced  to  a  griev- 
ous servitude,  instilled  into  the  people  those  discontents 
which  they  had  long  harboured  in  their  own  bosoms. 

The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire.  It  washeaded  by 
Dr.  Mackrel,  prior  of  Barlings,  who  was  disguised  like  a 
mean  mechanic,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  Captain  Colj- 
,  ..  ler.    Tliis   tumultuary   army    anKiunti  d    to 
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their  number  they  showed  little  disposition  of  proceeding 
to  extremities  against  the  king,  and  seemed  still  overawed 
by  his  authority.    Tliey  acknowledged  him  to  be  supreme 

X  A  prApmal  had  formerly  fawn  made  in  llie 
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head  of  the  church  of  Knglaiid  ;  but  they  complaimd  of 
suppressing  the  iiioiiasleries,  of  evil  ciniiisellois,  of  persons  ! 
meanly  born  rai.sed  to  dignity,  of  llic  danger  to  whieli  the 
jewels  and  plate  of  their  parocliial  clinrchcs  were  exposed  :  I 
anil  they  prayed  the  king  to  consult  tlie  nobility  of  the  I 
realm  concerning  the  redress  of  llicse  gricvances.h  "  Henry 
was  little  disposed  to  entertain  iipprelieiisions  of  danger, 
especially  from  a  low  multitude,  whom  he  despised. 
He  .sent  forces  against  the  rebels,  niuler  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Sullolk  ;  and  he  '  "■'■ 
returned  them  a  very  sharp  answer  to  their  pelilion.  There 
were  some  gentry,  whom  the  populace  had  constraincil  to 
take  part  with  tliem,  and  who  kept  a  secret  lon-espoiid- 
ence  with  Snfiblk.  They  informed  him,  that  n^sentnicnt 
against  the  king's  reply  was  the  chief  cause  which  retained 
the  malcontents  in  arms,  and  that  a  milder  answer  would 
probably  suppress  the  rebellion.  Henry  had  levied  a  great 
force  at  London,  with  which  he  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  rebels ;  and  being  so  well  supported  by  power, 
he  thought  that,  without  losing  his  dignity,  he  might  now 
show  them  some  greater  condescension.  He  sent  a  new 
|)roclatnation,  requiring  them  lo  return  to  their  obedience, 
with  secret  assurances  of  pardon.  The  expedient  had  its 
effect :  the  populace  was  dispersed  :  Mackrel  and  some 
of  their  leaders  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  were  exe- 
cuted :  the  greater  |)art  of  the  multitude  retired  peaceably 
to  their  usual  occupations :  a  few  of  the  more  obstinate 
ffed  to  the  north,  where  diey  joined  the  insurrection  that 
was  raised  in  those  parts. 

Tlie  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  more  numerous,  were 
also  on  other  accounts  more  formidable  than  those  of 
Lincolnshire  ;  because  the  people  were  there  more  accus- 
tomed to  arms,  and  because  of  I  heir  vicinity  to  the  Scots, 
who  might  make  advantage  of  these  disorders.  One  Aske, 
a  gentleman,  had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and  he  pos- 
sessed die  art  of  governing  die  populace.  Their  enterprise 
they  called  the  Pilgrimime  of'Gravi'. :  some  priests  marched 
before  in  the  habits  of  tlieir  order,  carrying  crosses  in  their 
hands  :  in  their  banners  was  woven  a  crucifix,  with  the 
representation  of  a  chalice,  and  of  die  five  wounds  of 
Christ  :<=  they  wore  on  their  sleeve  an  emblem  of  the  five 
wounds,  with  the  name  of  .(esus  wrought  in  the  middle  : 
they  all  took  an  oadi,  that  they  had  entered  into  the  pil- 
grimage of  grace  from  no  other  motive  than  their  love  to 
God,  their  care  of  the  king's  person  and  issue,  their  desire 
of  purifying  the  nobility,  of  driving  ba.se-born  persons  from 
about  the  king,  of  restoring  the  church,  and  of  suppress- 
ing heresy.  Allured  by  diese  fair  pretences,  about  40,000 
men  from  the  counties  of  York,  Durham,  I.ancaster,  and 
those  northern  provinces,  flocked  to  their  standard,  and 
their  zeal,  no  less  than  their  numbers,  inspired  the  court 
with  apprehensions. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  moved  by  his  regard  for  the 
king's  service,  raised  forces,  though  at  first  without  any 
commission,  in  order  to  oppose  the  rebels.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Cumberland  repulsed  them  from  his  castle  of  Skipton : 
Sir  lljilph  Evers  defended  Srnrborough-castle  against 
them  ;  d  Courtney,  Mar(|uis  of  l'',xetir,  the  king's  consin- 
german,  obeyed  orders  from  court,  and  levied  troops.  The 
Earls  of  Huntingdon,  Derby,  ami  liuthnid,  imitated  his 
example.  Tlie  rebels,  however,  prevailc  d  in  taking  both 
Hull  and  York  :  they  had  laid  siege  to  I'onilrel-castle,  into 
which  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Darcy  had  dirown 
themselves.  It  was  soon  surrendered  to  them  ;  and  the 
prelate  and  nobleman,  who  secretly  wished  success  to  the 
insurrection,  seemed  to  yield  to  the  force  imposed  on 
them,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of  the  king's 
forces  against  the  northern  rt'bds ;  and  as  be  headed  the 
party  at  court  which  supported  die  ancient  religion,  he 
was  also  suspected  of  bearing  some  favour  to  the  cause 
which  he  was  sent  to  oppose.     His  prudent  conduct, 

hecomine  a  complete  ax.  he  fell  so  to  work  within  the  same  wood,  tlint,  In 
pro<TS5of  time,  there  was  neither  great  nor  small  trees  to  he  tniuid  in  the 
l.hice  ^vli.-reilie  wo.itt  sfofkl.    And  so,  my  I/trds.  if  you  ({rant  ihe  kinf:  these 

I  I.J  I.  I  iii.n.i  I.  ri.' ..  \>iii  lid  hilt  make  him  a  handle,  wherehy,  at  hisnivn 
i  I       I  .    ,,   ■.     II  all  the  cedais  wilhin  your  Lebaiious."    Dr. 
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liowover,  sociiis  to  i.ciuit  him  of  tins   imimUUion.     lie 
..ncainiied    near    DontiUter,  tOKellirr   with   the    b,:irl   ol 
Shri-wsburv  ;  and  as  his  armv  was  small,  scarcely  exceed- 
in"  live  thousand  men,  he  made  choice  of  a  post  where  he 
h  id  a  river  in  front,  the  for<l  of  which  he  purposed  to  de- 
fend aeainst  the  rehels.    Tliev  had  intended  to  attack  him 
in  the  morninf; :  hut  diiriii!;  the  iii-ht  there  fell  such  vio- 
lent rains  as  rendered  tlir-  river  uturlv  impassable;  and 
Norfolk  wiselv  laid  hold  of  tl,e  opportunity  to  enter  into 
treatv  with  tliein.     In  order  to  open  the  door  for  neKocia- 
tioii,'  he  sent  them  a  herald  ;  whom  Askc,  their  leader, 
nee'ivcd   with  i.Teat  ceremonv  ;  he  himself  sitting  in  a 
chair  of  slate,  with  tlie  Archbishop  of  York  on  one  hand, 
•md  Lord   Uarev  on  the  other.     It  was  aereed  that  two 
Eciitlemen  shoufd  be  despatched  to   the  king  with  pro- 
posals  from  the  rebels;    and    Henry  |nirnosely  delayed 
};i>in':  an  answer,  and  allured  them  with  hopes  of  entire 
satisfaction,  in  expectation    that    necessity   would    soon 
oblige  them  to  disperse  themselves.     Being  informed  that 
liis  artifice  had  in  a  great  measure  succeeded,  he  required 
them  insUmtlv  to  lav  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to 
mercy ;  promising  a  'pardon  to  all,  except  six  whom  he 
named,  and  four  whom  he  reserved  to  himself  the  nower 
of  naming.     But  though  the  greater  mrl  of  the  rebels  had 
gone  homl!  for  want  of  subsistence,  tliey  had  entered  into 
the  most  solemn  engagements  to  return  to  their  standards, 
in  ciise  the  king's  answer  should  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Norfolk,  therefore,  soon  found  himself  in  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  before ;  and  he  opened  again  a  negociation  with 
the  leaders  of  the  multitude.     He  engaged  them  to  send 
three  hundred  persons  to  Doncaster,  with  proposals  for 
an  accommodation  ;  and  he  hoped  by  intriirue  and  sepa- 
rate interests,  to  throw  dissension  among  so  great  a  number. 
Aske  himself  had  intended  to  be  one  of  the  deputies,  and 
he  required  a  hostage  for  his  security  :  but  the  king,  when 
consulted,  replied,  that  he  knew  no  gentleman,  or  other, 
whom  he  esteemed  so  little  as  to  put  him  in  pledge  for 
such  a  villain.    The  demands  of  the  rebels  were  so  exor- 
bitant, that  Norfolk  rejected  them :   and  they  prepared 
ag.iin  to  decide  the  contest  by  arms.     They  were  as  for- 
midable as  ever,  both  bv  their  numbers  and  spirit ;  and 
notwithstinding  the  sniall  river  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  royal  army,  Norfolk  had  great  reason  to  dread  the 
effects  of  their  fury.    But  while  they  were  preparing  to 
pass  the  ford,  rain  fell  a  second  time  in  such  abundance, 
as  made  it  impracticable  for  them  to  execute  their  design  ; 
and  tlie  populace,  partly  reduced  to  necessity  by  want  of 
provisions,  partly  struck  with  superstition  at  being  thus 
arain  disappointed   bv  the   same  accident,  suddenly  dis- 
Iiersed   themselves.    "The   Duke   of  Norfolk,  who   had 
received  powers  for  that  end,  forwarded  the  dispersion  by 
the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty ;  and  the  king  ratified 
this  act  of  clemency.     He  published,  how- 
•jih  Dec.       ^^.pj.^  ^  manifesto  asrainst  the  rebels,  and  an 
answer  to  their  complaints ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very 
loflv  stvle,  suited   to  so  haughty   a  monarch.     He  told 
thein,  tliat  thev  ought  no  more  to  pretend  giving  a  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  government,  than  a  blind  man  with 
regard  to  colours  :  "  and  we,"  he  added,  "  with  our  whole 
council,  tlunk  it  right  strange,  that  ye,  who  be  but  brutes 
and  inexpert  folk,  do  take  upon  you  to  appoint  us,  who 
be  meet  or  not  for  our  council." 

As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  conti- 
nuance, Norfolk  was  ordered  to  keep  his  army  together, 
and  to  march  into  the  northern  parts,  in  order  to  exact  a 
general  submission.  Lord  Darcy,  as  well  as  Aske,  was 
sent  for  to  court ;  and  the  former,  upon  his  refusal  or  de- 
lav  to  appear,  was  thrown  into  prison.  Every  place  was 
full  of  jealousv  and  complaints.  A  new  insurrection 
broke  out,  headed  bv  INIussrrave  and  Tilbv,  and  the  rebels 
besieged  Carlisle  with  8000  men.  Being 
'^'  repulsed  bv  that  city,  they  were  encountered 
in  their  retreat  by  Norfolk,  who  "put  them  to  flight;  and 
having  made  prisoners  of  all  their  oflacers,  except  Mus- 
gi-ave,  who  escaped,  he  instantly  put  them  to  death  by 
iTi;mial  law,  to  the  number  of  seventy  persons.  An  at- 
tempt, made  bv  Sir  Francis  Bigot  and  Halani,  to  surprise 
Uull,  met  wi'lh  no  better  success  ;  and  several   other 


risings  were  suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  Norfolk.    Tlic 
king,  enraged  by  these  multiplied  revolts,  w-as  determined 
not  to  adhere  to  the  gineral  pardon  which  he  had   grant- 
ed ;  and  from  a  movement  of  his  usual  violence,  he  made 
till-  inniiceut  surter  for  the  guilty.     Norfolk,  by  command 
from  Ills  master,  spread  the  royal  banner,  and,  wherever  he 
thouiiht  proper,  executed  martial  law  in  the  punishment  of 
oflenders.     Besides  Aske,  leader  of  the  first  iiisiirre<tion. 
Sir   Robert   Constable,    Sir  John    Hulmer,    Sir  Thomas 
Piercv,  Sir  Stephen   Hamilton,   Nicholas  Tempest,  Wil- 
liam Lumlcy,  and  many  others,  were  thrown  into  prison ; 
and  most  of  them  were  condemned  and  executed.     Lord 
Ilussey  was  found  guilty  as  an  accomplice  in  the  insur- 
rection  of  Lincolnshire,  and   was  executed   at   Lincoln. 
Lord  Darcv,  though  he  pleaded  compulsion,  and  appeal- 
ed for  his  justification  to  a  long  life  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  crownj  was  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill.     Before  his  exe- 
cution, he  accused  Norfolk  of  having  secretly  encouraged 
the  rebels ;  but  Henry,  either  sensible  of  that  nobleman's 
services,  and  convinced  of  his  fidelity,  or  afraid  to  ofiend 
one  of  such  extensive  power  and  great  capacity,  rejected 
the  information.     Being  now  satiated  with  punishing  the 
rebels,  he  published  anew  a  genend  pardon,  to  which  he 
faithfully  adhered,*  and   h(>  erected  by  patent  a  court  of 
justice  at   York,  for  deciding  law-suits  in  the  northern 
counties:  a  demand  which  had  been  made  by  the  rebels. 
Soon   after  this    prosperous    success,  an        oct.  k. 
event  happened  which  crowned  Henry's  joy,   ^^If^^"^ 
the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  baptized  by  the  death  olQueen 
name  of  Edward.     Yet  was  not  his  happi-  J'""- 
ness  without  alloy  :  the  queen  died  two  days  after.'    But 
a  son  had  so  long  been  ardently  wished  for  Dy  Henry,  and 
was  now  become  so  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes 
with  regard  to  the  successio'n,  after  the  acts  declaring  the 
two  princesses  illegitimate,  that  the  king's  affliction  was 
drowned  in  his  jov,  and  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  on 
the  occasion.    "The  prince,  not  six  days  old,  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Chester. 
Sir  Edward  Sevmour,  the  queen's  brother,  formerlv  made 
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Lord  Beaucha"mp,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Hertford.  Sir  William  Fitz-WiUiams,  high  admiral,  was 
created  Earl  of  Southampton  ;  Sir  \\illiam  Paulet,  Lord 
St.  John  ;  Sir  John  Russel,  Lord  Russel. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  ^  ^  ^^^ 
birth  of  a  son,  as  they  confirmed  Henry's 
authority  at  home,  increased  his  consideration  among 
foreign  princes,  and  made  his  alliance  be  courted  by  all 
parties.  He  maintained,  however,  a  neutrality  in  the  wars, 
which  were  carried  on  with  various  success,  and  without 
any  decisive  event,  between  Charles  and  Francis  ;  and 
though  inclined  more  to  favour  the  latter,  he  determined 
not  to  incur,  without  necessity,  either  hazard  or  expense  on 
his  account.  A  truce  concluded,  about  this  time,  between 
these  potentates,  and  afterwards  prolonecd  for  ten  years, 
freed  him  from  all  anxiety  on  account  of  his  ally,  and  re- 
established the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Henry  continued  desirous  of  cementing  a  union  with 
the  German  protestants ;  and  for  that  pur)>ose  he  sent 
Christopher  Mount  to  a  congress  which  they  held  at 
Brunswick  ;  but  that  minister  made  no  great  progress  m 
his  negociation.  The  princes  wished  to  know  what  were 
the  articles  in  their  confession  which  Henry  disliked  ;  and 
they  sent  new  ambassadors  to  him,  who  had  orders 
botli  to  negociate  and  to  dispute.  They  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  king  that  he  was  guilty  ol  a  mistake  m  ad- 
ministering the  eucharist  in  one  kind  only,  in  allowing 
private  masses,  and  in  requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  clertry.e 
Henry  would  by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error  in  these 
particulars ;  and  was  displeased  that  they  sliould  pretend 
to  prescribe  rules  to  so  creat  a  monarch  and  t'i*"ol"Si™- 
He  found  arguments  and  syllogisms  enow  to  delend  his 
cause  :  and  he  dismissed  the  ambassadors  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion.  Jealous  also  lest  his  own  subjects 
should  become  such  theologians  as  to  question  his  tenets, 
he  used  crcat  precaution  in  publishing  that  translation  of 
the  Scripture  which  was  finished  this  vear.  He  would 
OTily  allow  a  copy  of  it  to  be  deposited  m  some  oarish 
churches,  where  it  was  fixed  by  a  chain  :  and  he  took  care 
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to  inform  the  )HKi|ilf  by  procUimatioii,  "  Ttiat  lliis  iiuliil;;- 
euce  w.is  not  the  oHect"  of  Ins  dutv,  but  of  Ins  goodness 
and  his  liberahtv  to  ihcm ;  who  therefore  slioidd  use  it 
inodenitely,  for  tlie  nieroase  of  virtue,  not  of  strife  :  and  he 
ordereii  that  no  man  should  read  the  Bible  aloud,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  jiriest  while  he  san^;  mass,  nor  presume  to 
expound  doubtful  places  without  advice  from  the  learned." 
\n  this  measure,  as  in  the  rest,  he  still  halted  half  way 
between  the  catholics  and  the  i)rotestants. 
<:.mnr.,.i.,„  „r  Thcrc  was  onlv  one  particular  in  which 
iiic greater  1110-  llcnry  was  quite  decisive;  because  he  w;is 
luuienu.  (here  impelled  by  his  avarice,  or,  more  pro- 
Jierly  spcakinc,  his  rapacity,  the  consequence  of  his  profu- 
sion. This  measure  was,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  the  present  opportunity  seemed  favourable  for  that 
great  enterprise,  w  liile  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebellion 
fortified  and  increased  the  royal  authority  ;  and  as  some  of 
the  abbots  were  sBspected  of  haviii};  encoui'aged  the  in- 
surrection, and  of  corresponding  with  the  rebels,  the  king's 
resentment  w;is  further  incited  by  that  motive.  A  new 
visitation  was  appointed  of  all  the  monasteries  in  England ; 
and  a  pretence  only  being  wanted  for  their  su|)pressioi),  it 
was  easy  for  a  prince,  jicssessed  of  such  unlimited  jiinver, 
and  seconding  the  present  humour  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  to  find  or  feign  one.  The  abbots  and  monks  knew 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  ;  and  having  Uarn- 
ed,  by  the  example  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  that  nothing 
could  withstand  the  king's  will,  they  were  most  of  them 
induced,  in  expectation  of  better  treatment,  to  make  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  their  houses.  Where  promises 
failed  of  eft'ect,  menaces,  and  even  extreme  violence,  were 
emnloved  ;  and  as  several  of  the  abbots,  since  the  breach 
witn  Rome,  had  been  named  by  the  court  with  a  view  to 
this  event,  the  king's  intentions  were  the  more  easily  effect- 
ed. Some  also,  having  secretly  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformation,  were  glad  to  be  freed  from  tlieir  vows ; 
and  on  the  whole,  the  design  was  conducted  with  such 
success,  that  in  less  than  two  years  the  king  had  got  pos- 
session of  all  the  monastic  revenues. 

In  several  places,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
great  interest  was  made  to  preserve  some  convents  of 
women,  who,  as  they  lived  in  the  most  irreproachable 
manner,  justly  merited,,  it  was  thought,  that  their  houses 
should  be  saved  from  the  general  destruction.''  There 
appeared  also  great  difference  between  the  case  of  nuns 
and  that  of  friars  ;  and  the  one  institution  might  be  laud- 
able, while  the  other  was  exposed  to  much  blame.  The 
males  of  all  ranks,  if  endowed  with  industry,  might  be  of 
service  to  the  public ;  and  none  of  them  could  want  em- 
ployment suited  to  his  station  and  capacity.  But  a  w  oman 
of  family,  who  failed  of  a  settlement  in  the  marriage  state, 
an  accident  to  which  such  persons  were  more  liable  than 
women  of  lower  station,  had  really  no  rank  which  she 
properly  filled  ;  and  a  convent  was  a  retreat  both  honour- 
able and  agreeable,  from  the  inutility,  and  often  want, 
which  attended  her  situation.  But  the  king  was  deter- 
mined to  abolish  monasteries  of  every  denomination  ;  and 
probably  thought  that  these  ancient  establishments  would 
be  the  sooner  forgotten,  if  no  remains  of  them  of  any 
kind  were  allowed  to  subsist  in  the  kingdom. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great  innova- 
tion, stories  were  propagtiled  of  the  detestable  lives  of  the 
friars  in  nviny  of  the  convents;  and  great  care  was  taken 
to  defame  those  whom  the  court  had  determined  to  ruin. 
The  relics  also,  and  other  superstitions,  which  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  the  people's  veneration,  were  exposed 
to  their  ridicule ;  and  the  religious  spirit,  now  less  bent 
on  exterior  observances  and  sensible  objects,  was  encou- 
raged in  this  new  direction.  It  is  neeJlcss  to  be  prolix 
in  an  enumeration  of  particulars  :  protestant  historians 
mention  on  this  occasion,  with  great  triumph,  the  sacred 
repositories  of  convents:  the  parings  of  St.  Edmund's 
toes ;  some  of  the  coals  that  roasted  St.  J-aurence ;  the 
girdle  of  the  Virgin  sho^vn  in  eleven  several  places;  two 
or  three  heads  of  St.  Ursula ;  the  felt  of  St.  Thomas  of 
ljmca.sler,  an  infallible  cure  for  the  head-ache;  part  of 
St.  'J'homas  of  Canterbury's  shirt,  much  reverenced  by 
big-bellied  women ;  some  relics,  an  excellent  preventive 


against  rain ;  others,  a  remedy  to  weeds  in  corn.  But 
such  fooleries,  a.s  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  even  took  place  during  the  most  refined 
periods  of  antiquity,  form  no  particular  or  violent  reproach 
to  the  catholic  religion. 

There  were  also  discovered,  or  said  to  be  discovered,  in 
the  moniisteries,  some  impostures  of  a  more  artificial 
nature.  At  iiales,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  there  had 
been  shown,  during  several  ages,  the  blood  of  Christ 
brflught  from  Jerusalem;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
veneration  with  which  such  a  relic  was  regarded.  A 
miracuhms  circumstance  also  attended  this  nnraculous 
relic;  the  sacred  blood  was  not  visible  to  any  one  in 
mortal  sin,  even  when  set  before  him ;  and  till  he  had 
performed  good  works  sufficient  for  his  absolution,  it 
would  not  deign  to  discover  itself  to  him.  At  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monastery  the  whole  contrivance  was  detect- 
ed. Two  of  the  monks,  who  were  let  into  the  secret,  had 
taken  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  every 
week  :  they  put  it  into  a  phial,  one  side  of  which  con- 
sisted of  t1iin  and  transparent  crystal,  die  other  of  thick 
and  opaque.  When  any  rich  pilgrim  arrived,  they  were 
sure  to  show  him  the  dark  side  of  the  phial,  till  masses 
and  ofierings  had  expiated  his  offences  ;  and  then  finding 
his  money,  or  patience,  or  faith,  nearly  exhausted,  they 
made  him  happy  by  turning  the  phial.' 

A  miraculous  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxley,  in  Kent, 
and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  Hood  of  Grace.  The 
lips,  and  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image  moved  on  the 
approach  oi  its  votaries.  Ililsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
broke  the  crucifix  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  and  showed  to  the 
whole  people  the  springs  and  wheels  by  which  it  had  been 
secretly  moved.  A  great  wooden  idol  revered  in  Wales, 
called  Darvel  Gatherm,  was  brought  to  London,  and  cut 
in  pieces :  and  by  a  cruel  refinement  in  vengeance,  it  was 
employed  as  fuel  to  burn  Friar  Forest,'*  who  was  punished 
for  denying  the  supremacy,  and  for  some  pretended  here- 
sies. A  finger  of  St.  Andrew,  covered  with  a  thin  jilate 
of  silver,  bad  been  pawned  by  a  convent  for  a  dett  of 
forty  pounds  ;  but  as  the  king's  commissioners  refused  to 
pay  the  debt,  people  made  themselves  merry  with  the  poor 
creditor  on  account  of  the  pledge. 

But  of  all  the  instruments  of  ancient  superstition,  no 
one  was  so  zealously  destroyed  as  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
:i  Becket,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
This  saint  owed  his  canonization  to  the  zealous  defence 
which  he  had  made  for  clerical  privileges ;  and  on  that 
account  also  the  monks  had  extremely  encouraged  the 
devotion  of  pilgrimages  towards  his  tomb ;  and  number- 
less were  the  miracles  which  they  pretended  his  relics 
v/rought  in  favour  of  his  devout  votaries.  They  raised 
his  body  once  a  year;  and  the  day  on  which  this  ceremony 
was  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of  his  translation, 
w.as  a  general  holiday  :  every  fiftieth  year  there  was  cele- 
brated a  jubilee  to  his  honour,  which  lasted  fifteen  days : 
plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted  to  all  that  visited 
Ills  tomb;  and  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  have  been 
registered  at  a  time  in  Canterbury.  The  devotion  towards 
him  had  quite  efl'aced,  in  that  place,  the  adoration  of  the 
Deity  ;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin.  At  God's  altar,  for 
instance,  tfiere  were  oflered,  in  one  year,  three  ))Ounds  two 
shillings  and  sixpence ;  at  the  Virgin's,  sixty-three  pounds 
five  shillings  and  sixpence ;  at  St.  Thomas's,  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  ])Ounds  twelve  shillings  and  three- 
pence. But  next  year  the  disproportion  w!is  still  greater : 
there  was  not  a  penny  offiired  at  ( iod's  altar ;  the  X'irgin's 
gained  only  four  pounds  one  shilling  and  eight-pence ; 
but  St.  Thomas  had  got,  for  his  share,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds  six  shillings  and  three-pence.'  Lewis 
VlL  of  France  had  made  a  jiilgrimage  to  this  miraculous 
tomb,  and  had  bestowed  on  the  shrine  a  jewel,  esteemed 
the  richest  in  Christendom.  It  is  evident  how  obnoxious 
to  Henry  a  saint  of  this  character  must  appear,  and  how 
contrary  to  all  his  projects  for  degrading  the  authority  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  lie  not  only  pillaged  the  rich  shrine 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas :  he  made  the  saint  himself  be 
cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  be  tried  and  condemned  as  a 
traitor :   he  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
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iMlciular ;  the  officf  for  liis  festival  to  be  oxpunEfd  from 
all  hifvianr-i ;  liis  bonts  to  be  buniud,  and  the  ashes  lo  be 
thnwii  in  the  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  king  at  different  times  suppressed 
si\  hundred  luid  fdrtv-five  monasteries:  of  which  twenty- 
iML'hl  had  ablxits  that  enjoyed  a  si'at  in  parliament.  Ninety 
eollij.'es  wen"  diinolishM  in  several  counties;  two  thou- 
sand three  Immln-d  and  seventy-four  chantries  and  free 
chapels;  a  humlred  and  ten  hospitals.  The  whole  revenue 
of  diesis  estalilishnients  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
siMv-one  tliousand  one  hundred  pounds.™  It  is  worthy 
lit'  <iliser\';\tion,  that  all  the  lands  and  possessions  anci 
nvonue  of  Kngland  had,  a  little  Ix-fore  tliis  period,  been 
r.ited  at  four  millions  a  year ;  so  that  the  revenues  of  the 
nicinks,  even  comprvhending  the  lesser  monasteries,  did 
not  exceed  the  twentieth  nart  of  the  national  income :  a 
Ml  in  vastly  inferior  to  wnat  is  commonly  apprehended. 
Til"  lands  belongins;  to  the  convents  were  usually  let  at  a 
low  rent;  and  the  farmers,  who  regarded  themselves  as  a 
species  of  proprietors,  took  always  care  to  renew  their 
le;ises  l)elbre  they  expired." 

( Jreat  murmurs  were  every  where  excited  on  account  of 
tluse  violences ;  and  men  much  questioned  whether  priors 
or  monks,  who  were  only  trustees  or  tenants  for  life,  could, 
by  any  deed,  however  voluntary,  transfer  to  the  king  the 
eiitire  property  of  their  estates,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  such  mighty  innovations,  tliey  were  told  that  the 
Uiig  would  never  ihenceforth  have  occasion  to  le\'y  taxes, 
bm  would  be  able,  from  the  abbey  lands  alone,  to  bear, 
during  war  as  well  as  peace,  the  whole  chitrges  of  govern- 
nien;."  While  such  topics  were  employed  to  appease  the 
populace,  Henrv  took  an  effectual  method  of  interesting 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  success  of  his  measures  :i' 
he  either  rnade  a  gift  of  the  revenues  of  convents  to  his 
favoutites  and  courtiers,  or  sold  -them  at  low  prices,  or 
exchanged  them  for  other  lands  on  very  disadvantageous 
terms,  lie  "•as  so  profuse  in  these  liberalities,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  given  a  woman  the  whole  revenue  of  a  con- 
vent, as  a  reward  for  making  a  pudding  which  happened 
to  gratify  his  palate.i  He  also  settled  pensions  on  the 
abbots  and  priors,  proportioned  to  their  former  revenues 
or  to  their  merits ;  and  gave  each  monk  a  yearly  pension 
of  eight  marks :  he  erected  six  new  bishoprics,  West- 
minster, Oxford,  Pe'erborow,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Glou- 
cester, of  which  five  subsist  at  this  day  :  and  by  all  these 
means  of  expense  and  dissipation  the  profit  which  the  king 
reaped  by  the  seizure  of  church  lands  fell  much  short  of 
vulgar  opinion.  As  the  ruin  of  convents  had  been  foreseen 
some  years  before  it  happened,  the  monks  had  taken  care 
to  secrete  most  of  their  stock,  furniture,  and  plate ;  so 
that  the  spoils  of  the  great  monasteries  bore  not,  in  these 
resoects,  any  proportion  to  those  of  the  lesser. 

fieside  the  lands  possessed  by  the  monasteries,  the 
regular  clergy  enjoved  a  considerable  part  of  the  benefices 
of  Kngland,  and  of  the  tithes  annexed  to  them  ;  and  these 
were  also  at  this  time  transferred  to  the  crown,  and  by 
that  means  passed  into  the  hands  of  lavmen :  an  abuse 
which  many  zealous  churchmen  regarded  as  the  most 
criminal  sacrilege.  The  monks  were  formerly  much  at 
their  ease  in  England,  and  enjoyed  revenues  which  ex- 
ceeded the  regular  and  stated  expense  of  the  house.  We 
read  of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  which  possessed 
744  pounds  a  year,  though  it  contained  only  fourteen 
monks  :  that  of  Fumese,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  was 


tainrd  riuriog  lli«  reieu  of  IliMiry  VIII.  and  even  in  the  time  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  when  he  w;-ote  his  Institutes.  It  clei,rly  appears,  that  the 
people  had  then  little  notion  of  being  jealous  of  their  liberties,  were  desir- 
ous of  ntiikin«  the  crown  quite  independent,  and  wished  on)  v  to  remove 
from  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  the  burthens  of  government.  A 
[aree  slandine  army,  and  a  fixed  revenue,  would,  on  these  conditions,  have 
Ix-eu  reganleu  as  steal  blessioss;  and  it  was  owins  entirely  to  the  prodi- 
gality of  llenr>-,  and  to  his  little  suspicion  tliat  the  power  of  the  crown 
could  e>er  tail,  that  the  En;lisl>  owe  all  their  present  liberly.  I  he  title 
of  the  chapter  in  Coke  is,  /IrfnW  eonceminfinev!  andpl/tusihU  Prt>jfett  and 
Offtn  in  Parhamtnt.  "  When  any  plausible  project,"  says  be,  "  is  made 
10  parliament.  10  draw  the  l.ords  and  Commons  to  asseut  to  any  act,  (espe- 
cially in  matters  of  weitiht  and  importance,)  if  tmth  tlouses  do  give  upon 
the  matter  projected  and  promised  their  consent,  it  shall  tie  most  necessary, 
they  tieins  trusted  for  the  commoaweallli,  to  have  the  matter  projected  and 
promised  (which  moved  the  Houses  to  consent)  to  lie  established  in  the  same 
act,  lest  the  benefit  of  the  act  be  taken,  and  the  mattT  projected  and   pro- 


valiied  at  OfiO  pounds  a  year,  and  contained  but  tliirty,' 
III  order  to  dissipate  their  revenues,  and  support  popu- 
larity, the  monks  liveil  in  a  hosiiitdile  manner;  and 
besides  the  poor  maintained  from  ineir  offals,  there  were 
many  decayed  gentlemen,  who  p;issed  their  lives  in  tra- 
velling from  convent  to  convent,  and  were  entirely  sub- 
sisted  at  the  table  of  the  friars,  Hy  this  hospitality,  as 
much  as  by  their  own  inactivity,  did  the  convents  prove 
nurseries  of  idleness  ;  but  the  king,  not  to  give  offence  by 
too  sudden  an  innovation,  bound  the  new  proprietors  ()f 
abbey  lands  to  support  the  ancient  hospi'jlity.  But  this 
engagement  was  fulfilled  in  very  few  places,  and  for  a 
very  short  time. 

ft  is  easy  to  imagine  the  indignation  with  which  the 
intelligence  of  all  these  acts  of  violence  w-as  received  at 
Rome,  and  how  much  the  ecclesix<itics  of  that  court,  who 
had  so  long  kept  the  world  in  subjection  by  high-soundin); 
epithets,  and  by  holv  execrations,  would  now  vent  their 
rhetoric  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  Henry,  The 
Pope  w;is  at  last  incited  to  publish  the  bull  which  had 
been  itassed  against  that  monarch  ;  and  in  a  public  m:mner 
he  delivered  over  his  soul  to  the  (levil,  and  his  dominions 
to  the  first  invader.  Libels  were  dispersed,  in  which  he 
was  anew  compared  to  the  most  furious  persecutors  in 
antiquity  ;  and  the  preference  was  now  given  to  their  side : 
he  had  declared  war  with  the  dead,  whom  the  pagans 
themselves  respected;  was  at  open  hostility  with  heaven; 
and  had  engaged  in  professed  enmity  with  the  whole  host 
of  saints  antl  angels.  Above  all,  he  was  often  reproached 
with  his  resemblance  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  whom  it 
was  said  he  imitated  in  his  apostasy  and  learning,  though 
he  fell  short  of  him  in  morals,  Henry  could  distinguish 
in  some  of  these  libels  the  stvie  and  animosity  of  his 
kinsman,  Pole;  and  he  was  thence  incited  to  vent  his 
rage  bv  everv  ]iossible  expedient  on  that  famous  cardinal. 

Reginald  "de  la  Pole,  or  Reginald  Pole,  j.j^,||„,,  p„|, 
was  descended  from  the  royal  family,  being 
fourth  son  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  He  gave,  in  earlyyouth,  indications 
of  that  fine  genitis  and  generous  disposition  by  which, 
during  his  whole  life,  he  was  so  much  distinguished  ;  and 
Henrv,  having  conceived  great  friendship  for  him,  intended 
to  raise  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  and, 
as  a  pledge  of  future  favours,  he  conferred  on  him  the 
deanerv  of  Exeter,"  the  better  to  support  him  in  his  educa- 
tion, ^ole  was  carrying  on  his  studies  in  the  University 
of  Paris  at  the  time  when  the  king  solicited  the  suffrages 
of  that  beamed  bodv  in  favour  of  his  divorce ;  but  though 
applied  to  by  the  English  agent,  he  declined  taking  any 
part  in  the  affair.  Henry  bore  this  neglect  with  more 
temper  than  was  natural  to  him ;  and  he  appeared  un- 
willing, on  that  account,  to  renounce  all  friendship  with  a 
person  whose  virtues  and  talents  he  hoped  would  prove 
useful,  as  well  as  ornamental,  to  his  court  and  kingdom. 
He  allowed  him  still  to  possess  his  deanery,  and  gave 
him  permission  to  finish  his  studies  at  Padua :  he  even 
paid  him  some  court,  in  order  to  bring  him  into  his 
measures ;  and  wrote  to  him  while  in  that  university, 
desiring  him  to  give  his  opinion  freely  with  regard  to  the 
late  measures  taken  in  England  for  abolishing  the  papal 
authority.  Pole  had  now  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  sU  persons  eminent  for  dignity  or  merit  in  Italy, 
Sadolet,  Bembo,  and  other  revivers  of  '.rue  taste  and 
learning ;  and  he  was  moved  by  these  connexions,  as 

e  members  of  both 

.^o  ..,.^  .„.^ „  ...  K- • ^  -     kinsdom  was  safe. 

here  the  kins  had  three  abilities  :  1.  To  live  of  his  own.  and  able  to 
defend  his  kinedom  upon  anv  sudden  invasion  cr  insurrection,  t.  To 
aid  his  ronledriates, otherwise  thev  would  never  assist  him.  3.  loreward 
his  well  deserving  senan's.  Now  the  project  was,  that  if  the  parliament 
would  give  onto  him  all  the  abbevs,  priories,  friaries,  nunneries,  and  other 
monasteries,  that  for  ever  in  time  ihen  to  come,  he  would  take  order  that 
the  same  should  not  be  convened  into  private  uses  ;  but  first,  that  his  ejt- 
chequer.  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  should  be  enriched  :  secondly,  the 
kingdom  stiengtbened  bv  aconlinual  maintenance  of  forty  thousand  well - 
traine<l  soldiers,  with  skilful  captains  and  commanders;  thirdl\ .  tor  the 
benefit  and  ease  of  Ule  subject,  who  never  aflerwanls.  (as  was  projected.)  i 
any  till 


e,  should  be''charged  with  subsidies,  fifteenths,  loal 


aids;  fourthly,  lest  the  honour  of  |he  realm  sliould  1 
of  honour  by  the  dissolution  of  the  said  monasteries,  there 
hem"  twf-ntynine  lorils  of  parlinmen:  of  llie  abbots  and  priors,  (that  held 
of  ttJe  king  ftr  ioroniam.  whereof  more  in  the  neitleaf.)  that  the  kin» 
would  create  a  number  of  nobles,  which  we  otnit.  The  said  niopastenes 
were  given  to  the  king  by  aulhoritv  of  divers  acts  of  parliament,  but  n-j 
provision  was  therein  made  for  the  said  project,  or  any  part  thereof." 
o  Cokes  4th  Inst.  fol.  .14.  P  Pugdales  War»  ickshire.  p.  aX). 
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well  aa  bv  itligious  zeal,  to  forget  in  some  respect  tlie 
duty  whicli  he  owed  to  Ileiuv,  iiis  benefactor  and  liis 
sovereign.  He  replied,  by  writins;  a  treatise  of  the  V  nil  it 
of  the  Church,  iu  whicli  he  invei"lied  asrainst  tlie  king's 
suuremaey,  his  divorce,  his  second  marriage ;  and  he  even 
exhorted  the  emperor  to  revenge  on  him  the  injurv  done 
to  the  imperial  family,  and  to  the  catholic  cause,  llenry, 
though  provoked  beyond  measure  at  this  outrage,  dis- 
sAubled  his  resentment ;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  Pole, 
desiring  him  to  return  to  England,  in  order  to  explain 
certain  p;issages  in  his  book,  which  he  found  somewliat 
obscure  and  difficult.  Pole  was  on  his  guard  against  this 
insidious  invitation ;  and  was  determined  to  remain  in 
Italv,  where  he  was  universally  beloved. 

llie  Pope  and  emperor  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
provide  for  a  man  of  Polo's  eminence  and  dignity,  who, 
in  support  of  their  cause,  had  sacrificed  all  his  pretensions 
to  fortune  in  his  own  country.  He  was  created  a  cardiiiid  ; 
and  though  he  took  not  higher  orders  than  those  of  a 
deacon,  he  was  sent  leg-ate  into  Flanders  about  the  year 
1536.'  Henry  was  sensible  that  Pole's  chief  intention,  in 
choosing  that  emplovment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  tlie  English  catholics ;  and  he  therefore 
remonstrated  in  so  vigorous  a  manner  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  Resent  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  she  dismissed 
the  legate  williout  allowing  him  to  exercise  his  functions. 
The  enmity  which  he  bore  to  Pole  was  now  as  open  as 
it  w;is  violent ;  and  the  cardinal  on  his  part  kept  no 
furtlier  measures  in  his  intrigues  against  llenrv.  He  is 
even  suspected  of  having  aspired  to  the  crown,  by  means 
of  a  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary ;  and  the  kiiii;  was 
every  day  more  alarmed  by  informations  which  he  received 
of  tlie  correspondence  maintained  in  England  by  that 
fugitive.  Courtney,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  had  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  with  him  ;  Sir  Edwai'd  Nevil,  brother  to  the 
Lord  Abergavenny  ;  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  horse, 
and  knight  of  the'garter ;  Henry  de  la  Pole,  Lord  Monta- 
cute ;  and  Sir  Geofl'rey  de  la  Pole,  brothers  to  the  car- 
dinal. Tliese  persons  were  indicted,  and  tried,  and  con- 
victed, before  Lord  Audley,  who  presided  in  the  trial  as 
high  steward :  they  were  all  executed,  except  Sir  Geof- 
frey de  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned ;  and  he  owed  this 
grace  to  his  having  first  carried  to  the  king  secret  intelli- 
gence of  the  conspiracv.  We  know  little  concerning  the 
justice  or  iniquity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
these  men  :  we  only  know,  that  the  condemnation  of  a 
man  who  was  at  that  time  prosecuted  by  the  court,  forms 
no  presumption  of  his  guilt ;  though,  as  no  historian  of 
credit  mentions,  in  t!ie  present  case,  any  complaint  occa- 
sioned by  these  trials,  we  may  presume  that  sufficient 
evidence  was  produced  against  the  Marquis  of  Exeter 
and  his  associates." 


CHAP.  XXXIL 


Disputfllino  with  Lambert — A  parliament — Law  of  the  s 
Proclamations  made  equal  to  laws — Settlement  ot  the 
hiaSs  prujecis  of  marriage— He  marrifs  Aime  of  Cleves— lie  disliiieL 
her— A  parliament— Kail  of  Cromwell— His  eneculion—Kina's  divorce 
from  Anne  i>l  Cleves— Ills  marriage  with  Catherine  Howard— Slate  of 
affairs  in  Seolland — Discovery  otUie  queen's  dissolute  I'le — A  par- 
liament— Ecclesiastical  alTairs. 

A  D  1538  "^'"^  rough  hand  of  Henry  seemed  well 
adapted  for  rending  asunder  those  bands  by 
which  the  ancient  superstition  had  fastened  itself  on  the 
kingdom  ;  and  though,  after  renouncing  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy, and  suppressing  monitsteries,  most  of  the  poli- 
tical ends  of  reformation  were  already  attained,  few  peo- 
iile  expected  that  he  would  stop  at  those  innovations. 
The  spirit  of  opposition,  it  was  thouuht,  would  cury  him 
to  the  utmost  extremities  against  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
lead  him  to  declare  war  against  the  whole  doctrine  and 
worship,  as  well  as  discipline,  of  that  mighty  hierarchy. 
He  had  formerly  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  a  general 
council;  but  now,  when  a  genend  council  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Mantua,  he  previously  renounced  all  submis- 

I  Ilrrlwrt.  u  HelhrrI  in  Kennel,  p.  S16. 


sion  to  it,  as  summoned  by  the  Pope,  and  lying  entirely 
under  sulvjection  to  that  spiritual  usurner.  He  engageil 
his  clciuy  to  make  a  dechu-alion  to  the  like  purpose ;  and 
lie  had  piisirilied  to  theiu  many  other  deviations  from 
ancient  temis  and  piactucs.  C'ranmer  look  advantage  of 
'  every  opniirtiiiiily  to  cany  liim  on  in  lliis  course;  and  while 
(jiueii  Jane  lived,  who  favoured  the  reformers,  he  had, 
by  means  of  her  insinuation  and  ailihess,  been  succi^ssful 
ill  lus  endravours.  After  her  di-ath,  (iardincr,  who  was 
returned  iVoin  his  embassy  to  France,  kept  the  king  more 
in  suspen-se;  and.  by  fciL'ning  an  unlimited  submission  to 
his  will,  was  li('i|ueiilly  able  to  guide  him  to  his  own 
purposes,  F'ox,  liishopol'  Hereford, had  supported  Cran- 
mer  in  his  schemes  for  a  more  thorough  reformation ;  but 
his  death  had  made  way  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner, 
who,  though  he  had  hitherto  seemed  a  furious  enemy  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  was  determined  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  present  interest,  and  had  joined  the  confederacy 
of  Gardiner,  and  the  partisans  of  tlie  old  religion.  Gar- 
diner himself,  it  was  believed,  had  secretly  entered  into 
measures  with  the  Pope,  and  even  with  the  emperor ;  and 
in  concert  with  these  powers  he  endeavoured  to  preserve, 
as  much  as  possible,  tne  ancient  faith  and  worship. 

Henry  was  so  much  governed  by  jiassion,  that  nothing 
could  have  retarded  his  animosity  and  opposition  against 
Rome,  but  some  other  passion  which  stopped  his  career, 
and  raised  him  new  objects  of  animosity.  Though  he 
had  gradually,  since  the  commencement  of  his  scrui>les 
with  regard  to  his  first  marriage,  been  changing  the  tenets 
of  that  theological  system  in  wliicli  he  liad  been  educated,  ' 
he  was  no  less  positive  and  dogmatical  in  the  ft?w  articles 
which  remained  to  him,  than  if  the  whole  fabric  had  con- 
tinued entire  and  unshaken.  And  though  he  stood  alone 
in  his  opinion,  the  flattery  of  courtiers  had  so  inflamed 
his  tyrannical  arrogance,  that  he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  regulate,  by  his  own  particular  standard,  the  religious 
faith  of  the  whole  nation.  The  point  on  which  he  chiefly 
rested  his  orthodoxy  happened  to  be  the  real  presence ; 
that  very  doctrine  in  which,  among  the  numberless  vic- 
tories of  superstition  over  common  sense,  her  triumph 
is  the  most  signal  and  egregious.  x\ll  departure  from 
this  principle  he  held  to  lie  heretical  and  detestable ;  and 
nothing,  he  thought,  would  be  more  honourable  for  him, 
than,  while  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  maintain,  in  this  essential  article,  the  purity  of 
the  catholic  faith.  ' 

There  was  one  Lambert,"  a  schoolmaster  Disputation  witli 
in  London,  who  had  been  questioned  and  Lambert, 
confined  for  unsound  opinions  by  Archbishop  Warham  ; 
but  upon  the  death  of  tliat  prelate,  and  the  change  of 
counsels  at  court,  he  had  been  rele;ised.  Not  terrified 
with  the  danger  wliieli  he  had  incurred,  he  still  continued 
to  promulgate  his  tenets  ;  and  having  heard  Dr.  Taylor, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  defend,  in  a  sermon,  the 
corporal  presence,  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  to 
Taylor  his  dissent  from  tliat  doctrine ;  and  he  drew  up 
his  ol  jections  under  ten  several  heads.  Taylor  commu- 
nicated the  paper  to  Dr.  Barnes,  who  happened  to  be  a 
Lutheran,  and  who  maintained,  that  though  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  remained  in  the  sacrament,  yet  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  there  also,  and  were, 
in  a  certain  mysterious  manner,  incorporated  with  the 
material  elements.  By  the  present  laws  and  practice, 
Barnes  was  no  less  exposed  to  the  stake  than  Lambert ; 
yet  such  was  the  persecuting  rage  which  prevailed,  that 
lie  determined  to  bring  this  man  to  condign  punishnfient, 
because,  in  their  common  departure  from  the  ancient 
faith,  he  had  dared  to  go  one  step  further  than  himself. 
He  engaged  Taylor  to  accuse  Lambert  before  Cranmcr 
and  Latimer,  who,  whatever  their  private  opinions  might 
be  on  these  points,  were  obliged  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  established  by  Henry. 
When  Lambert  was  cited  before  these  prelates,  they  en- 
deavoured to  bend  him  to  a  recantation ;  and  they  were 
surprised,  when,  instead  of  complying,  he  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  king. 

The  king,  not  displeased  with  an  opportunity  where  he 
could  at  once  exert  his  supremacy,  and  display  his  learn- 
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111):,  accepted  the  appeal ;  ami  r<«ilvtil  i(j  mix,  iii  a  very 
mifaii  mamirr,  tlie  inaL'islruti-  witli  llic  <lis|iiitant.  I'uhlic 
nolicc  was  iiiviM  llr.it  lie  iiitcinlcil  In  ruler  the  lists  with 
the  schoolinaster  :  siull'ulds  wvv  crcctcil  in  Wcstminster- 
hall  for  tlio  aociMiiiiiixlatKMi  <>(  llii'  audience:  Henry  ap- 
l<cari(l  oil  his  thiuiu-, aicuiii|iaiiiid  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
majcsly  ;  the  piclati  s  were  pliieed  on  his  right  hand  ;  the 
temporal  peers  on  Ins  left :  the  judges  and  most  eminent 
liiwyers  had  a  place  assigned  lliem  lieliind  the  bishops  : 
the'ciiurliers  of  greatest  distinetion  lieliind  the  peers:  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  assembly  was  iiroduced  the 
unhappy  Uunhert,  wlio  wis  reiiuired  to  defend  his  ojiinions 
against  his  royal  antagonist.!" 

The  liishop  of  C'liiehister  opened  the  conference,  by 
saving,  that  Lambert,  lieini;  charged  with  heretical  pravity, 
had  appealed  from  his  bishop  to  the  king ;  as  if  he  ex- 
pected more  favour  from  this  application,  and  as  if  the 
king  could  ever  be  induced  to  protect  a  heretic;  that 
though  his  majesty  had  thrown  ofl'  tlii!  usurpations  of  the 
see  of  Rome ;  had  disincorporated  some  idle  monks,  who 
lived  like  drones  in  a  bee-hive ;  had  abolished  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  images ;  bad  published  the  Bible  in 
English,  for  the  instruction  of  all  his  subjects ;  and  had 
made  some  lesser  alterations,  which  every  one  must  ap- 
prove of;  yet  was  he  determined  to  mainfciin  the  purity 
of  the  calliolic  faith,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity 
all  departure  from  it :  and  that  he  had  taken  the  present 
opportunity,  before  so  learned  and  grave  an  audience,  of 
convincing  Lambert  of  his  errors ;  but  if  he  still  con- 
tinued obstinate  in  them,  he  must  expect  the  most  con- 
dign punishment.": 

After  this  preamble,  which  was  not  very  encouraging, 
the  king  asked  Lambert,  with  a  stern  countenance,  what 
his  opinion  was  of  Christ's  corporal  ni-esence  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar ;  and  when  Lamnert  began  his  reply 
with  some  compliment  to  his  majesty,  he  rejected  the 
praise  with  disdain  and  indignation.  He  afterwards 
pressed  Lamb?rt  with  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture  and 
the  schoolmen.  The  audience  applauded  the  force  of  his 
reasoning,  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition :  Cranmer 
seconded  his  proofs  by  some  new  topics :  Gardiner  entered 
the  lists  as  a  support  to  Cranmer :  Tonstal  took  up  the 
argument  after  Gardiner  :  Slokesley  brought  fresh  aid  to 
Tonstal :  six  bishops  more  appeared  successively  in  the 
field  after  Stokesley :  and  the  disputation,  if  it  deserves 
the  name,  was  prolonged  for  five  hours ;  till  Lambert, 
fatigued,  confounded,  browbeaten,  and  abashed,  was  at 
last  reduced  to  silence.  The  king,  then  returning  to  the 
charge,  asked  him  whether  he  were  convinced;  and  he 
proposed,  as  a  concluding  argument,  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, whether  he  were  resolved  to  live  or  to  die  ?  Lambert, 
who  possessed  that  courage  which  consists  in  obstinacy, 
replied,  that  he  cast  himself  wholly  on  his  majesty's 
clemency :  the  king  told  him,  that  he  would  be  no  pro- 
tector of  heretics ;  and  thereibre,  if  that  were  his  final 
ansyver,  he  must  expect  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
Cromwell,  as  vicegerent,  pronounced  the  sentence  against 
him.'' 

I^ambert,  whose  vanity  had  probably  incited  him  the 
more  to  persevere  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  this  public 
appearance,  was  not  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  condemned.  His  executioners  took 
care  to  make  the  sufferings  of  a  man  who  had  personally 
opposed  the  king,  as  cruel  as  possible :  he  was  burned  at 
a  slow  fire ;  his  legs  and  thighs  were  consumed  to  the 
stumps  ;  and  yvhen  there  appeared  no  end  of  his  torments, 
some  of  the  guards,  more  merciful  than  the  rest,  lifted 
him  on  their  halberts,  and  threw  him  into  the  flames,  where 
he  was  consumed.  While  they  were  employed  in  this 
friendly  oftice,  he  cried  aloud  several  times,  None  hut 
Christ^  none  but  Christ;  and  these  words  were  in  his 
mouth  when  he  expired."^ 

b  Fov.  v„l.  ii.  p.  Kn. 
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<l  Collinr.  ill  lij.j  L,  I  li-sjiislical  Jlislory.  vol.  ii.  p.  I5C.  lias  preserved  an 
awouiit  wl.idi  Cromwell  HAve  of  this  wufercnce,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  'f  liomas 
Wyat,  tl.e  kiiis's  ambMsador  in  Geimany.    "  The  Kin^^'s  Majisty,"  says 


juilitinent  of  a  miserable  here 


:"  supttme  head  of  the  Chi 
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Some  few  days  befure  this  execution,  four  Dutch  Ana- 
baptists, tlireiMni'ii  and  a  woman,  had  faggoLs  tit.'tl  to  their 
backs  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  were  burned  in  that  manner. 
And  :i  man  and  a  woin;in  of  the  same  sect  and  country 
were  burned  in  Sniithfield.' 

It  was  the  unliappy  fate  of  the   Knglish         ^^ 
during  this  age,  that,  when   they  lalioured       ■     ■  ■>    ■ 
under  any  grievance,  they  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  ex- 
pecting redress  trom  |)arlianient :  on  the   contrary,  they 
nad  reason  to  dread  each  meeting  of  that  assembly,  and 
were  then  sure  of  having  tyranny  converted  into  law,  and 
aggravated,  perhaps,  with  some  circumstance,  which  the 
arbitrary  prince  and  his  ministers  had  not  hitherto  devised, 
or  did  not  think  proper  of  themselves  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion.   This  abject  servility  never  appeared   a  parliament, 
more  conspicuously  than   in  a  new  parlia-      ™"'  April, 
ment,  which  the  king  now  lussembled,  and  which,  if  he 
had  been  so  pleased,  might  have  been  the  last  that  ever 
sat  in   Kngland.     Hut  he  found  them  too  useful  instni- 
ments  of  dominion  ever  to  entertain  thoughts  of  giving 
them  a  total  exclusion. 

The  chancellor  opened  the  j)arliament  by  informing  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  it  was  his  majesty's  earnest  desire  to 
extir]iate  from  his  kingdom  all  diversity  of  opinion  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  as  this  undertiking  was,  he 
owned,  important  and  arduous,  he  desired  them  to  choose 
a  committee  from  among  themselves,  who  might  draw  up 
certain  articles  of  faith,  and  communicate  them  afterwards 
to  the  parliament.  The  Lords  named  the  Vicar-general, 
Cromwell,  now  created  a  peer,  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Wor- 
cester, Bath  and  Wells,  Bangor,  and  Ely.  The  House 
might  have  seen  what  a  hopeful  task  they  had  undertaken  : 
this  small  committee  itself  was  agitated  with  such  diversity 
of  opinion,  that  it  could  come  to  no  conclusion.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  then  moved  in  the  House,  that,  since 
there  were  no  hopes  of  having  a  report  from  the  committee, 
the  articles  of  faith,  intended  to  be  established,  should  be 
reduced  to  six ;  and  a  new  committee  be  appointed,  to  draw 
an  act  with  regard  to  them.  As  this  peer  was  understood 
to  speak  the  sense  of  the  king,  his  motion  was  immedi- 
ately complied  with  ;  and  after  a  short  prorogation,  the 
bill  of  the  Six  Articles,  or  the  bloody  bill,  as  the  protest- 
ants  justly  termed  it,  was  introducecl,  and  having  passed 
the  two  Houses,  received  the  royal  assent. 

In  this  law  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre-  LawofiheSix 
sence  was  established,  the  communion  in  Articles, 
one  kind,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity, 
the  utility  of  private  masses,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession.  The  denial  of 
the  first  article,  with  regard  to  the  real  presence,  subjected 
the  person  to  death  byfire,  and  to  the  same  forfeiture  as 
in  cases  of  treason ;  and  admitted  not  the  privilege  of 
abjuring:  an  unheard-of  severity,  and  unknown  to  the 
inquisition  itself.  The  denial  of  any  of  the  other  five 
articles,  even  though  recanted,  yvas  punishable  bv  the 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  imprisonment  during 
the  king's  pleasure  :  an  obstinate  adherence  to  error,  or  a 
relapse,  was  adjudged  to  be  felony,  and  punishable  with 
death.  The  marriage  of  priests  was  subjected  to  the  same 
punishment.  Their  commerce  with  women  was,  on  the 
first  offence,  forfeiture  and  imprisonment ;  on  the  second, 
death.  Tlie  abstaining  from  confession,  and  from  receiv- 
ing the  eucharist  at  the  accustomed  times,  subjected  the 
person  to  fine,  and  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure ;  and  if  the  criminal  persevered  after  conviction, 
he  was  punishable  by  death  and  forfeiture,  as  in  cases  of 
felony.s  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King,  for  inquiring  into  these  heresies  and  irregular  prac- 
tices;  and  the  criminals  were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

The  king,  in  framing  this  law,  laid  his  oppressive  hand 
on  both  parties ;   and  even  the  catholics  had  reason  to 

saved  toconvert  the  miserable  man.  How  strong  and  manifest  reasons  hb 
highness  alleged  acainst  him.  1  »,sl,  li.e  ..rmces  and  |>otei,tate3  01  l  hris- 
tendom  toliave  had  a  meet  place  l..|i.ivcsfcn  it.  Undoubteilly  they  should 
have  Such  marvelled  at  h!I  i„a,«,y-s  n,os.  I.ish  »is.lom  and  judBment, 
and  reputed  him  no  otherwise  alltr  the  same.  Ihan  in  a  m"""*''  me  mirror 
and  liLdil  of  all  other  kings  and  princes  in  Christendom.  It  was  by  such 
Il.ttcn.'  ttcit  Henry  was  eneaned  to  make  his  sentiments  the  standard  to 
.lil  inankiii.l  ,  and  was  deterinined  to  enforce,  by  the  severest  penalties,  hil 
>'it»i''  , ml  ;f/,7/jj/cjr  reasons  lor  transubslantiation. 
c  I  o^^  .\i  K  and  Monuments,  p.  4e7.    Bumel,  f  Stovve.  p.  j50. 
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complain,  that  tliu  Iriurs  and  nuns,  iliougli  disiuissud  their 
convent,  shdidil  be  canricioiisly  iistniined  to  the  (iraclice 
of  ccliUacy  :'■  but  as  tlic  (irotistaiits  were  chleflv  exposed 
lo  the  severity  of  tlie  slatiite,  llie  misery  of  ailvcrsaries, 
according  to  tlie  usual  niaxnns  of  party,  was  regarded  by 
tile  adherents  to  the  ancient  religion  as  their  own  pros- 
perity and  triumph.  Cranmer  had  the  courage  to  oppose 
this  bill  in  the  House;  and  though  tlie  king  desired  him 
•o  absent  himself,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give 
this  proof  of  compliance.'  Henry  was  accustomed  to 
Cranmer's  freedom  and  smocrity  :  and  being  convinced  of 
the  general  rectilnde  of  Ins  im<  iitions,  gave  liim  an  miusual 
indulgence  in  this  particular,  and  never  allowed  even  a 
\vhis|)er  ag;iinst  hini.  Tliat  prelate,  however,  was  now 
obliged,  in  obedience  to  the  statute,  to  dismiss  his  wife, 
the  niece  of  Osiander,  a  famous  divine  of  Nuremberg;'' 
and  Henry,  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  submission,  showed 
him  his  former  countenance  and  favour.  Latimer  and 
Shaxton  tlirew  up  their  bishoprics,  on  account  of  the  law, 
and  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  parliament,  having  thus  resigned  all 
inaiie  cqSii  to  their  religious  liberties,  proceeded  to  an 
'•**•  entire  surrender  of  their  civil ;  and,  without 

scruple  or  deliberation,  they  made  by  one  act  a  total  sub- 
version of  the  English  constitution.  They  gave  to  the 
king's  proclamation  the  same  force  as  to  a  statute  enacted 
by  parliament ;  and  to  render  the  matter  worse,  if  possible, 
they  framed  this  law  as  if  it  were  only  declaratory,  and 
were  intended  to  explain  the  natural  extent  of  roy'al  au- 
thority. The  preamble  contains,  that  the  king  had  formerly 
set  forth  several  proclamations,  which  froward  persons  had 
wilfully  contemned,  not  considering  what  a  King  by  his 
royal  power  may  do ;  that  this  licence  miglit  encourage 
offenders  not  only  to  disobey  the  laws  of  Almighty  God, 
but  also  to  dishonour  the  king's  most  royal  majesty,  who 
«iai/tull  ill  bear  it ;  that  sudden  emergencies  often  occur, 
which  require  speedy  remedies,  and  cannot  await  the  slow 
assembling  and  deliberations  of  parliament ;  and  that 
though  the  king  was  empowered  by  his  authority  derived 
from  God,  to  consult  the  public  good  on  these  occasions, 
yet  the  opposition  of  refractory  subjects  might  push  him 
to  extremity  and  violence :  for  these  reasons  the  parlia- 
ment, that  tliey  might  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt,  ascer- 
tained by  a  statute  this  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
enabled  If  is  Majesty,  witti  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
set  forth  proclamations  enjoining  obedience  under  what- 
ever pains  and  penalties  he  should  think  proper :  and  these 
proclamations  were  to  have  the  force  of  perpetual  laws.' 

What  proves  cither  a  stupid  or  a  wilful  blindness  in 
the  parliament  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  after  this 
statute,  to  maintain  some  limitations  in  the  government ; 
and  they  enacted,  that  no  proclamation  should  deprive 
any  person  of  his  lawful  possessions,  liberties,  inheritances, 
privileges,  franchises ;  nor  yet  infringe  any  common  law 
or  laudable  custom  of  the  realm.  They  did  not  consider, 
that  no  penalty  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  disobeying  of 
proclamations,  without  invading  some  liberty  or  properly 
of  the  subject ;  and  that  the  power  of  enacting  new  laws, 
ioiiied  to  the  dispensing  power  then  exercised  by  the 
crown,  amounted  to  a  full  legislative  authority.  It  is  true, 
the  kings  of  England  had  always  been  accustomed,  from 
their  own  authority,  to  issue  jiroclamations,  and  to  exact 
obedience  to  them ;  and  this  prerogative  was,  no  doubt,  a 
strong  symptom  of  absolute  government:  but  still  there 
was  a  difference  between  a  power  which  was  exercised  on 
a  particular  emergence,  and  which  must  be  justified  by 
the  present  expedience  or  necessity ;  and  an  authority 
conferred  by  a  positive  statute,  which  could  no  longer 
admit  of  control  or  limitation. 

Could  any  act  be  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  liberty 
than  this  law,  it  wouUl  have  been  another  of  the  same 
parliament.  'Hiey  passed  an  act  of  attainder,  not  only 
against  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Lords  Montacute, 
Darcy,  Hussey,  and  others,  who  had  been  legally  tried 
and  condemned ;  but  also  again.st  some  persons  of  the 
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highest  quality,  wlio  had  never  been  accused,  or  examined, 
or  convicted.  The  violent  hatred  which  Henry  bore  to 
Cardinal  Pole,  had  extended  itself  to  all  his  friends  and 
relations ;  and  his  mother  in  particular,  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  had  on  that  account  become  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  him.  She  was  also  accused  of  having  employed 
her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder  them  from  read- 
ing the  new  translation  of  the  Bible ;  of  having  procured 
bulls  from  Rome,  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  seen  at 
Coudray,  her  country  seat ;  and  of  having  kept  a  corre- 
spondence with  her  son,  the  cardinal :  but  Henry  found, 
either  that  these  offentes  could  not  be  proved,  or  that 
they  would  not  by  law  be  subjected  to  such  severe  punish- 
ments as  he  desired  to  hiHict  upon  her.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  lo  proceed  in  a  more  summary  and  more  tyi-an- 
nical  manner ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  Cromwell, 
who  was  but  too  obsequious  to  his  will,  to  ask  the  judges, 
whether  the  parliament  could  attaint  a  person  who  was 
forthcomini;,  without  giving  him  any  trial,  or  citing  him  to 
appear  biiforc  them  .''"  The  judges  replied,  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  question,  and  that  the  high  court  of  ])arliament 
ought  to  give  the  example  to  inferior  courts,  of  proceeding 
according  to  justice :  no  inferior  court  could  act  in  that 
arbitrary  maimer,  and  they  thought  that  the  parliament 
never  would.  Being  pressed  to  give  a  more  explicit 
answer,  they  replied,  that  if  a  person  were  attainted  in 
that  manner,  the  attainder  could  never  afterwards  be 
brought  in  ouestion,  but  must  remain  good  in  law.  Henry 
learned  by  tliis  decision,  that  such  a  method  of  proceed- 
ing, though  directly  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  equity, 
was  yet  practicable ;  and  this  being  all  he  was  anxious  to 
know,  he  resolved  to  employ  it  against  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury.  Cromwell  showed,  to  the  House  of  Peers  a 
banner,  on  which  were  embroidered  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ,  the  symbol  cliosen  by  the  northern  rebels ;  and 
this  banner,  he  affirmed,  was  found  in  tlie  countess's 
house."  No  other  proof  seems  to  have  been  produced  in 
order  to  ascertain  her  guilt :  the  parliament,  without  fur- 
ther inquiry,  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  her ;  and 
they  involved  in  the  same  bill,  without  any  better  proof, 
as  far  as  appears,  Gertrude,  INIarchioness  of  Exeter,  Sir 
Adrian  Fortescue,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dingley.  These  two 
gentlemen  were  executed  :  the  marchioness  was  pardoned, 
and  survived  the  king;  the  countess  received  a  reprieve. 

The  only  beneficial  act  passed  this  session,  was  that  by 
which  the  parliament  confirmed  the  surrender  of  the 
monasteries;  yet  even  this  act  contains  much  falsehood, 
much  tyranny,  and  were  it  not  that  all  private  rights  must 
submit  to  public  interest,  much  injustice  and  iniquity. 
The  scheme  of  engaging  the  abbots  to  surrender  their 
monasteries  had  been  conducted,  as  may  easily  he  imagin- 
ed, with  many  invidious  circumstances:  arts  of  all  kinds 
had  been  employed ;  every  motive  that  could  work  on 
the  frailty  of  human  nature  had  been  set  before  them ; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  these  dignified  con- 
ventuals were  brought  to  make  a  concession  ^^ich  most 
of  them  regarded  as  destructive  of  their  interests,  as  well 
as  sacrilegious  and  criminal  in  itself"  Three  abbots  had 
shown  more  constancy  than  the  rest,  the  abbots  of  Col- 
chester, Reading,  and  Glastenbury  ;  and  in  order  to  punish 
them  for  their  opposition,  and  make  them  an  example  to 
others,  means  had  been  found  to  convict  them  of  treason ; 
they  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  convents  had  been  forfeited.n  Besides, 
though  none  of  these  violences  had  taken  place,  the  king 
knew  that  a  surrender  made  by  men  who  were  only  tenants 
for  life,  would  not  bear  examination  ;  and  he  w:is  therefore 
resolved  to  make  all  sure  by  his  usual  expedient,  an  act 
of  parliament..  In  the  preamble  to  this  act,  the  parUamcnt 
asserts  that  ^1  the  surrenders  made  by  the  anbots  had 
been,  "  without  constraint,  of  their  own  accord,  and  ac- 
cording to  due  course  of  common  law."  And  in  conse- 
quence, the  two  Houses  confirm  the  surrenders,  and  secure 
the  property  of  the  abbey  lands  to  the  king  and  his  suc- 
cessors for  "ever.i    It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  mitred 
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;il)lNits  Still  Hilt  III  till'  llniisp  of  HtK'r» ;  ami   that  mine  ul 
llicm  niailc  any  |iiiilrst.s  against  tliis  injurious  statute. 

In  this  sc'ssKiii  the  rank  of  all  the  treat  officers  of  state 
was  fixed  :  Cromwell,  ;us  vicescreiit,  had  the  preeedency 
asHiRiicd  him  above  all  of  them.  It  was  thought  Miittibr, 
that  ft  blacksmith's  son,  for  he  was  no  other,  should  have 
place  next  the  royal  family ;  and  that  a  man  nosstssed  ot 
no  manner  of  literature  should  be  set  at  the  liead  of  the 
church. 

As  soon  as  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles  had  passed,  the 
Oitholics  were  extremely  vigilant  in  informing  agtiinst 
ofl'cnders ;  and  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  were  in 
a  little  time  thrown  into  prison.  But  Cromwell,  who  had 
not  had  interest  to  prevent  that  act,  was  able,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  elude  its  execution.  Seconded  by  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  Chancellor  Audley,  as  well  as  by  Cranmer, 
he  remonstrated  apiinst  the  cruelty  of  punishing  so  many 
delinquents ;  and  he  obtLunwl  permission  to  set  them  at 
liberty.  The  uncertainty  of  (he  king's  humour  g;ive  each 
party  an  opportunity  of  triumphing  in  its  turn.  No 
sooner  had  lienry  passed  this  law,  which  seemed  to  inflict 
so  deep  a  wound  on  the  reformers,  than  he  granted  a 
general  permission  for  every  one  to  have  the  new  transla- 
tion of  tiic  Bible  in  his  faniily :  a  concession  regarded  by 
that  party  as  an  important  victory. 

!i»nr>'>  prnjecis  l^ut  tis  Henry  was  observed  to  be  much 
ot  inarrugc.  governed  by  his  wives,  while  he  retained  his 
fondness  for  them,  the  final  prevalence  of  either  party 
seemed  much  to  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  future  queen. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  most 
beloved  of  all  his  wives,  he  began  to  think  of  a  new 
marri.ige.  He  first  cast  his  eye  towards  the  Duchess- 
dowager  of  Milan,  niece  to  the  emperor ;  and  lie  made 
f)roposals  for  that  alliance.  But  meeting  with  difficulties, 
le  was  carried  by  his  friendship  for  Francis  rather  to  think 
of  a  French  princess.  I  le  demanded  the  Duchess-dowager 
of  Longucville,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Lorr.iine ;  but  Francis  told  him,  that  the 
lady  xvas  already  betrothed  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  take  a  refusal :  he  had  set  his 
heart  extremely  on  the  match:  the  infurination  which  he 
had  received  of  the  duchess's  accomplishments  and  beautv, 
had  prepossessed  him  in  her  favour;  and  having  privately 
sent  over  Meautys  to  examine  her  person,  and  get  certain 
intelligence  of  her  conduct,  the  accounts  which  that  agent 
brought  him,  served  further  to  inflame  his  desires.  He 
learned  that  she  was  big  made ;  and  he  thought  her  on 
that  account  the  more  proper  match  for  him,  who  was  now 
become  somewhat  corpulent.  The  pleasure,  too,  of  morti- 
fying his  nephew,  whom  he  did  not  love,  was  a  fxirther  in- 
citement to  his  prosecution  of  this  match ;  and  he  insisted 
that  Francis  should  give  him  the  jireference  to  the  King  of 
Scots.  But  Francis,  though  sensible  that  the  alliance  of 
England  was  of  much  greater  importance  to  his  interests, 
would  not  affront  his  friend  and  ally  ;  and  to  prevent 
further  solicitation,  he  immediately  sent  that  princess  to 
Scotland.  Not  to  shock,  however,  Henry's  humour, 
Francis  made  him  an  offer  of  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  ofX'endome;  but  as  the  king  was  informed 
that  James  had  formerly  rejected  this  princess,  he  would 
not  hear  any  further  of  such  a  proposal.  The  French 
monarch  then  offered  him  the  choice  of  the  two  younger 
sisters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  he  assured  him  tnat  they 
were  nowise  inferior  in  merit  or  size  to  their  elder  sister, 
and  that  one  of  them  was  even  superior  in  beauty.  The 
king  was  as  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  person  of  his 
wives,  as  if  his  heart  had  been  really  susceptible  of  a  deli- 
cate passion  ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  any  relations, 
or  even  pictures,  with  regard  to  this  important  particular. 
He  proposed  to  Francis,  that  they  should  have  a  confer- 
ence at  Calais  on  pretence  of  business ;  and  that  this 
monarch  should  bring  along  with  him  the  two  Princesses 
of  Guise,  together  with  the  finest  ladies  of  quality  in 
France,  that  he  might  make  a  choice  among  them.  But 
the  gallant  spirit  of  Francis  was  shocked  with  the  pro- 
posal :  he  was  impressed  with  too  much  regard,  he  said, 
lor  the  fair  sex,  to  carry  ladies  of  the  first  quality  like  geld- 
ings to  a  market,  there  to  be  chosen  or  rejected  by  the 
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humour  of  the  purchaser.'  Henry  would  he.irken  to  none 
of  these  niceties,  but  still  insisted  on  his  proposal ;  which, 
however,  notwithstanding  Francis's  earnest  desire  of 
obliging  him,  was  finally  rejected. 

The  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a 
(German  alliance;  and,  as  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic 
league  were  extremely  disgusted  with  the  emperor  on  ac- 
count of  his  persecuting  their  religion,  he  hoped,  by  mate  h- 
iiig  himself  into  one  of  their  families,  to  renew  a  connexion 
which  he  regarded  as  so  advantageous  to  him.  Cromwell 
joyfully  seconded  this  intention,  and  pronosed  to  him 
Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  father,  the  duke  of  that  name,  bad 
great  interest  among  the  Lutheran  princes,  and  whose 
sister,  Sibylla,  was  married  to  the  lUector  of  Saxony,  the 
head  of  the  F^rotestant  league.  A  Hattering  picture  of  the 
iirincess,  by  Hans  Holbein,  determined  Henry  to  apply  to 
her  father  :  and  after  some  negociition,  the  marriage,  not- 
withstandiiig  the  opposition  of  the  Flector  of  Saxony,  was 
at  last  ciijichKlpd  ;  and  Anne  was  sent  over  u„  niarric« 
to  Kngland.  The  king,  impatient  to  be  satis-  Amitoi  CfcvM. 
fied  with  regard  to  the  person  of  his  bride,  came  privately 
to  Itochester,  and  got  a  sight  of  her.  He  found  her  big, 
indeed,  and  tall  as  he  could  wish  ;  but  utterly  destitute 
both  of  beauty  and  grace ;  very  unlike  the  pictures  and 
representations  which  he  had  received  :  he  swore  she  was 
a  gieat  F'landers  mare  ;  and  declared  that  he  never  could 
possibly  bear  her  any  affection.  The  matter  was  worse 
when  he  found  that  she  could  speak  no  language  but 
Dutch,  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant ;  and  that  the 
charms  of  her  conversation  were  not  likely  to  compensate 
for  the  homeliness  of  her  person.  He  re-  p.  . . 
turned  to  Greenwich  very  melancholy  ;  and 
he  much  lamented  his  hard  fate  to  Cromv.ell,  as  well  as  to 
Lord  lUissel,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Denny.  This  last  gentleman,  in  order  to  give  him  com- 
fort, told  him,  that  his  misfortune  w;is  common  to  him 
with  all  kinss,  who  could  not,  like  private  persons,  choose 
for  themselves ;  but  must  receive  their  wives  from  the 
judgment  and  fancy  of  others. 

It  was  the  subject  of  debate  among  the  king's  counsel- 
lors, whether  the  marriage  could  not  yet  be  dissolved,  and 
the  princess  be  sent  back  toherowncountrv.  Henry's  situa- 
tion seemed  at  that  time  very  critical.  After  the  ten  years' 
truce  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  King  of 
France,  a  good  understanding  was  thought  to  have  taken 
place  between  these  rival  monarchs  ;  and  such  marks  of 
union  appeared  as  gave  great  jealousy  to  the  court  of 
England.  The  emperor,  who  knew  the  generous  nature 
of  Francis,  even  put  confidence  in  him,  which  is  rare,  to 
that  degree,  among  great  princes.  An  insurrection  had 
been  raised  in  the  Low  Countries  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Charles,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  Spain,  re- 
solved to  go  in  person  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  appease 
those  disorders ;  but  he  found  great  difficulties  in  choosing 
the  manner  of  his  passing  thither.  Tlie  road  by  Italy  and 
Germany  was  tedious  ;  the  voyage  through  the  channel 
dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  English  naval  power  :  he 
asked  Francis's  permission  to  pass  through  his  dominions; 
and  he  intrusted  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  whom 
he  had  so  raortallv  oH'ended.  The  French  monarch 
received  him  at  Paris  with  great  magnificence  and 
courtesy  ;  and  though  prompted  both  by  revenge  and  in- 
terest, as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  his  mistress  and  favour- 
ites, to  make  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity,  he  con- 
ducted the  emperor  safely  out  of  his  dominions ;  and 
would  not  so  much  as  speak  to  him  of  business  during 
his  abode  in  France,  lest  nis  demands  should  bear  the  air 
of  violence  upon  his  royal  guest. 

Henrv,  who  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars,  be- 
lieved that  an  entire  and  cordial  union  had  taken  place 
between  these  princes ;  and  that  their  religious  zeal  might 
prompt  them  to  fall  with  combined  arms  upon  England." 
An  alliance  with  the  German  princes  seemed  now,  more 
than  ever,  requisite  for  his  interest  and  safety  ;  and  he 
knew  that  if  he  sent  back  the  Princess  of  Cleves,  such  an 
afl'ront  would  be  highly  resented  by  her  friends  and 
familv.     He  was  therefore  resolved,  notwithstanding  his 
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A.  i>  liio  aversion  to  her, to  complftelliciiKirriaeo;  and 
eiiijaii.  he  told  CVmiwell,  that  since  matters  had 
gone  so  far,  he  nuist  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke,  (..'roni- 
well.who  knew  how  much  his  own  interests  were  concerned 
m  tliis  art'air,  was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  the  kin";, 
next  morning  after  the  marriaite,  whether  he  now  liked  his 
spouse  any  better,  llie  kins;  told  him  that  he  hated  her 
worse  than  ever ;  and  that  her  person  was  more  disgust- 
iftg  on  a  near  appRxich  :  he  was  resolved  never  to  meddle 
with  her ;  and  even  suspected  her  not  to  be  a  true  maid  : 
a  point,  about  which  he  entertained  an  extreme  delicacy. 
He  continued,  however,  to  be  civil  to  Anne;  he  even 
seemed  to  repose  his  usual  confidence  in  Cromwell ;  but 
thout'h  he  exerted  this  command  over  himself,  a  discontent 
lay  lurkins  in  his  breast,  and  was  ready  to  burst  out  on 
the  lirst  opiwrtunity. 

isih  April.  A  session  of  parliament  was  held;  and 
A  p»riiiuiieut.  none  of  the  abbots  were  now  allowed  a 
place  in  tlie  House  of  Peers.  The  king,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  cliancellor,  complained  to  tlie  parliament  of  the  tn'eat 
diversity  of  reliu'ions  which  still  prevailed  among  his  sub- 
jects :  a  sirievancc,  he  affirmed,  which  ousht  the  less  to  be 
endured,  because  the  Scriptures  were  now  published  in 
l".nj;lish,  and  ou!:ht  univereallv  to  be  the  standard  of  belief 
to  all  mankind.  But  he  had  appointed,  he  said,  some 
bishops  and  divines  to  draw  up  a  list  of  tenets,  to  which 
the  people  were  to  iisscnt;  and  he  was  determined  that 
Christ,  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  truth,  should  have 
tiic  victory.  The  king  seems  to  have  expected  more  effect 
in  ascertamins  truth,  from  this  new  book  of  his  doctors, 
than  had  ensued  from  tlie  publication  of  the  Scriptures. 
Cromwell,  as  vicar-general,  made  also,  in  the  king's  name, 
a  speech  to  the  upper  House;  and  the  peers,  in  return, 
bestowed  great  Hattery  on  him,  and  in  particular  said,  that 
he  was  worthy,  by  his  desert,  to  be  vicar-genei-al  of  the 
universe.  That  minister  seemed  to  be  no  less  in  his 
master's  good  graces  :  he  received,  soon  after  the  sitting  of 
ilie  parliament,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  installed 
knight  of  the  garter. 

There  remained  only  one  religious  order  in  England ; 
the  Knights  of  St.  .lohn  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  This  order,  partlv 
ecclesiastical,  partly  military,  had,  bv  their  valour,  done 
great  service  to  Christendom  ;  and  had  very  much  retarded 
at  Jerusalem,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  barbarians.  During  the  general  surrender  of  the  re- 
ligious houses  in  England,  they  had  ex-rted  their  spirit, 
and  had  obstinately  refused  to  yield  up  their  revenues  to 
the  king ;  and  Henry,  who  would  endure  no  society  tliat 
professed  obedience  to  the  Pope,  was  obliged  to'  have 
recourse  to  parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  this  order. 
Their  revenues  were  large,  and  formed  an  addition  nowise 
contemptible  to  the  manv  acquisitions  which  the  king  had 
already  made.  But  he  liad  very  ill  husbanded  the  great 
revenue  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  the  church:  his  pro- 
fuse generosity  dissipated  faster  than  his  rapacity  could 
supply;  and  tlie  parliament  was  surprised  this  session  to 
find  a  demand  made  upon  them  of  four-tenths,  and  a 
subsidy  of  one  shilling  in  tJie  pound  during  two  years  :'  so 
ill  were  the  public  expectations  answered,  tliat  tlie  crown 
was  never  more  to  require  any  supply  from  the  people. 
Tlie  Commons,  though  lavish  of  iheir'libertv,  and  of  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-subjecLs,  were  extremely  frugal  of 
their  money ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  so  small  a 
grant  could  be  obtained  by  this  absolute  and  dreaded 
monarch.  The  convocation  gave  the  king  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  to  lie  levied  in  two  years.  The  pretext  for 
these  grants  was  the  great  expense  which  Henry  had  under- 
gone for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  in  building  forts  along 
the  sea-coast,  and  in  equijiping  a  navy.  As  he  had  at 
present  no  ally  on  the  continent  in  whoni  he  reposed  much 
confidence,  he  relied  only  on  his  domestic  strength,  and 
was,  on  that  account,  obliged  to  be  more  expensive  in  his 
preparitioris  against  the  danger  of  an  invasion. 

The  king's  favour  to  Cromwell,  and  his  acquiescence  in 
the  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  were  both  of  them 
deceitful  apjiearances  :  his  aversion  to  the  queen  secretly 
increased  every  day ;  and  having  at  last  broken  all  restraint, 
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it  pronipttHl  him  at  once  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  u 
marriage  so  odious  to  him,  and  to  involve  his  minister  in 
ruin,  who  had  been  the  innocent  author  of  it.  fM  of  crom- 
The  fall  of  Cromwell  was  hastened  by  other  "«il- 
causes.  All  the  nobility  hated  a  man,  who,  being  of  such 
low  extraction,  had  not  only  mounted  above  them  by  his 
station  of  viciu-general,  but  had  engrossed  many  of  the 
other  considerable  offices  of  tlie  crown  :  besides  enjoying 
that  commission  which  gave  him  a  high  and  almost  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  clergy,  and  even  over  tlie  laity,  he 
was  privy  seal,  chamberlain,  and  master  of  the  wards  :  he 
had  also  obtained  the  order  of  the  garter,  a  dignity  which 
had  ever  been  conferred  only  on  men  of  illustrious  families, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  profaned  by  its  being  communi- 
cated to  so  mean  a  person.  The  people  were  averse  to 
him,  as  the  supposed  author  of  the  violence  on  tlie  monas- 
teries; establishments  which  were  still  revered  and  beloved 
by  tlie  commonalty.  The  catholics  regarded  him  as  the 
concealed  enemy  of  their  religion :  the  protest;uits,  ob- 
serving his  exterior  concurrence  with  all  the  persecutions 
exercised  against  them,  were  inclined  to  bear  nim  as  little 
favour ;  and  reproached  him  with  the  timidity,  if  not 
treachery,  of  his  conduct.  And  the  king,  who  found  that 
great  clamours  had,  on  all  hands,  arisen  against  the  ad- 
ministration, was  not  displeased  to  throw  on  C'romwell  th? 
load  of  public  hatred ;  and  he  hoped,  by  making  so  easy 
a  sacrifice,  to  regain  the  afTections  of  his  subjects. 

But  there  was  another  cause  w  liich  suddenly  set  all  these 
motives  in  action,  and  brought  about  an  unexpected  revo- 
lution in  the  ministry.  1  he  king  had  fixed  his  afl'ections 
on  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  Uuke  of  Norfolk ; 
and  being  determined  to  gratify  this  new  passion,  he  could 
find  no  expedient,  but  by  procuringadivorcefromhis  present 
consort,  to  raise  Catherine  to  his  bed  and  throne.  The 
duke,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  enmity  with  Cromwell, 
made  the  same  use  of  her  insinuations  to  ruin  this  minister, 
that  he  had  formerly  done  of  Anne  Boleyn's  against 
Wolsey  :  and  when  all  engines  were  prepared,  he  obtained 
a  commission  from  the  king  to  arrest  Cromwell  at  the  ', 
council  table,  on  an  accusation  of  high  treason,  and  to  | 
commit  him  to  the  Tower.  Immediately  after,  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  framed  against  him ;  and  the  House  of  Peers 
thought  proper,  without  trial,  examination,  or  evidence,  to 
condemn  to  death  a  man,  whom,  a  few  days  before,  they 
had  declared  worthy  to  be  vicar-general  of  the  universe. 
Tlie  House  of  Commons  passed  the  bill,  though  not  with- 
out some  opposition.  Cromwell  w-as  accused  of  heresy 
and  treason ;  but  tlie  proofs  of  his  treasonable  practices 
are  utterly  improbable,  and  even  absolutely  ridiculous.' 
The  only  circumstance  of  his  conduct  by  which  he  seems 
to  have  merited  this  fate,  was  his  being  the  instrument  of 
the  king's  tyranny,  in  conducting  like  iniquitous  bills  in 
tlie  preceding  session,  against  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
and  others. 

Cromwell  endeavoured  to  soften  the  king  by  the  most 
humble  supplications ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  it  was  not 
tlie  practice  of  that  prince  to  ruin  his  ministers  and 
favourites  by  halves ;  and  though  the  unhappy  prisoner 
once  wrote  to  him  in  so  moving  a  strain  as  even  to  draw 
tears  from  his  eyes,  he  hardened  himself  against  all 
movements  of  pity,  and  refused  his  pardon.  The  conclu- 
sion of  Cromwell's  letter  ran  in  these  words :  "  I,  a  most 
woful  prisoner,  am  ready  to  submit  to  death  when  it  shall 
please  God  and  your  majesty  ;  and  yet  the  frail  flesh  incites 
me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and  pardon  of  mine 
ofTences.  Written  at  the  Tower  with  the  heavy  heart  and 
trembling  hand  of  your  highness's  most  miserable  (irisoner, 
and  poor  slave,  Tliomas  Cromwell.''  And  a  little  below, 
"  Most  gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy."" 
When  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  ^s^^\,  j„iy. 
avoided  all  earnest  protestations  of  his  inno-  l'»  eiecuijoii. 
fence,  and  all  complaints  against  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him.  He  knew  tliat  Henry  would  resent  on  his  son 
those  symptoms  of  opposition  to  his  will,  and  that  his 
death  alone  would  not  terminate  that  monarch's  vengeance. 
1  le  was  a  man  of  pnidence,  industry,  and  abilities ;  worthy 
of  a  better  ma-iter  and  of  a  bdicr  fate.  Though  raised  to 
the  summit  of  power  from  a  low  origin,  he  betrayed  no 
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msoU-iice  or  coiiloinpt  tdwartis  Ins  inferiors ;  and  was 
careful  to  reiiKMiilMi-  all  lliu  otili(;alioiis  wliicli,  (luring  his 
more  hunibli'  liirtuiu',  he  liail  owed  to  any  onu.  lie  had 
sprvpd  as  a  priviitc  sentinel  in  the  ludian  ware;  when  he 
reieiveil  some  s;oo(l  ottieis  from  a  Lue(iuesu  merchant, 
who  had  enlirely  foriiolten  his  person,  as  well  as  the  service 
which  he  had  rendered  him.  Cromwell,  in  his  grandeur, 
happened,  at  London,  to  east  his  eye  on  his  benefactor, 
now  reduced  lo  poverty  by  misfortunes.  He  immediately 
sent  for  him,  reminded  him  of  their  ancient  friendship,  and 
liy  his  pr.iteful  assistance  reinstated  him  in  his  former 
prosperity  and  omdence.* 

K  1  'sdivoice  "^'^  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from 
tivm  Anne  oi  Anne  of  C'leves,  were  carried  on  at  the  same 
Clues.  jimg  ^yi(l,  iiig  iijii  of  attainder  against  Crom- 

well. Tlie  House  of  Peers,  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
inons,  applied  to  the  kuig  by  petition,  desiring  that  he 
would  allow  his  marriage  to  be  examin<>d  ;  and  orders 
were  immediately  given  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  con- 
vocation. Anne  had  formerly  been  contracted  by  her 
father  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  ;  but  she,  as  well  as  the 
duke,  were  at  tliat  time  under  ago,  and  the  contract  had 
been  afterivards  annulled  by  consent  of  both  parties.  The 
king,  however,  pleaded  this  precontract  as  a  ground  of 
divorce :  and  he  added  two  reasons  more,  which  may 
seem  a  little  extraordinary  ;  that  when  he  espoused  Anne 
he  had  not  imcurdli/  given  his  consent,  and  that  he  had  not 
thought  proper  to  consummate  the  marriage.  The  convo- 
cation was  satisfied  with  these  reasons,  aud  solemnly  an- 
nulled the  marriage  between  die  king  and  queen :  the 
parliament  ratified  the  decision  of  the  clergy ;  x  and  the 
sentence  was  soon  after  notified  to  the  princess. 

Anne  was  blest  with  a  happy  nisensibilitv  of  temper, 
even  in  the  points  which  the  most  nearly  aflecl  her  sex ; 
.tnd  the  kings  aversion  towards  her,  as  well  as  his  prose- 
cution of  the  divorce,  had  never  given  her  the  least  un- 
easiness. She  willingly  hearkened  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation with  him  ;  and  when  he  ofl'ered  to  adopt  her  as  his 
sister,  to  give  her  place  next  the  queen  and  his  own 
daughter,  and  to  make  a  settlement  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  upon  her ;  she  accepted  of  the  conditions, 
and  gave  her  consent  to  the  divorce.}'  She  even  wrote  to 
her  brother,  (for  her  father  was  now  dead,)  that  she  had 
been  very  well  used  in  England,  and  desired  him  to  live 
on  good  tenns  with  the  king.  Tlie  only  instance  of  pride 
which  she  betrayed  was,  diat  she  reftised  to  return  to  her 
own  country  after  the  atfiont  which  she  had  received  ;  and 
she  lived  and  died  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  Anne's  moderation,  this  incident  pro- 
duced a  great  coldness  between  the  king  and  tlie  German 
princes ;  but  as  the  situation  of  Europe  was  now  much 
altered,  llenrv  was  the  more  indifferent  about  their  re- 
sentment. Tiie  close  intimacy  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Francis  and  Charles  had  subsisted  during  a  very 
short  time  :  the  dissimilarity  of  their  characters  soon  re- 
newed, with  greater  violence  than  ever,  their  former  jealousy 
and  hatred.  While  Charles  remained  at  Paris,  Francis 
had  been  imprudently  engaged,  by  his  open  temper,  and 
by  that  satisuiction  wbich  a  noble  mind  naturally  feels  in 
performing  generous  actions,  to  make  in  confidence  some 
dangerous  discoveries  to  that  interested  monarch ;  and 
having  now  lost  all  suspicion  ofhis  rival,  he  hoped  that  the 
emperor  and  he,  supporting  each  other,  might  neglect 
every  other  alliance.  He  not  only  communicated  to  his 
guest  the  state  of  his  negociations  with  Sultan  Solyman 
and  the  X'enetians ;  he  also  laid  open  the  solicitations 
which  he  had  received  from  the  court  of  England,  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy  against  liim.z  Charles  had  no  sooner 
reached  his  own  dominions,  than  he  showed  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  friendly  reception  which  he  had  met  with. 
He  absolutely  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  put  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  possession  of  the  Milanese :  he  in- 
formed Solvman  and  the  senate  of  Venice  of  the  treatment 
which  they  had  received  from  their  ally ;  and  he  took 
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.  .■  lost  10  all  sense  of  slianie  ;  an  iter  was  p»sse<l  tliis  s&s&ion.decl: 
ins  that  »  pre-contiTiCt  should  be  no  °i-ound  for  .innulliDg  »  inarriace  ;  as 
if  that  pretext  Itati  ^ot  been  made  use  of  both  io  the  rase  of  Anne  Bole.vn 
and  AnneofCleves.  But  the  kine's  intention  in  this  law  is  siiiH  to  be  a  de- 
si};n  of  restormj;  the  Princess  ICIizabeth  to  her  right  of  leedimao-  ;  and  it 
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care  that  Henry  should  not  be  ignoniiit  how  reailily 
Francis  hail  abaiitlonetl  his  aiK.'ient  frientl,  to  wboni  he 
owed  such  inijiortant  obligations,  and  had  sacrificed  liiin 
to  a  new  confetierate.  He  even  poisoned  and  misrepre- 
sented many  things,  which  the  unsuspecting  heart  of  the 
French  monarch  had  disclosed  to  liim.  Had  Henry  pos- 
sessed true  judgment  and  generosity,  this  incident  alone 
had  been  suiiicitnt  to  guide  him  in  tlie  choice  of  his  ally. 
Hut  his  domineering  priile  carried  him  immediately  to 
renounce  the  frieiidship  of  F"rancis,  who  had  so  unexpect- 
edly given  the  preference  to  the  emperor:  and  as  Charles 
invited  him  to  a  renewal  of  ancient  amity,  he  willingly 
accepted  of  the  offer;  and  thinking  himself  secure  in  this 
alliance,  he  neglected  the  friendship  both  of  France  and  of 
the  German  princes. 

The  new  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs  was  extremely  agreeable  to  his  catholic 
subjects ;  and  as  it  had  perhaps  contributed,  among  other 
reasons,  to  the  ruin  of  Cromwell,  it  made  them  entertain 
hopes  of  a  final  prevalence  over  their  antagonists.  The 
marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine  Howard, 
which  followed  soon  after  his  divorce  from  iiismarra'iie 
Anne  of  Cleves,  was  also  regarded  as  a  fa-  "lUJ^^i-j"'"'"" 
vourable  incident  to  their  party ;  and  the 
subsequent  events  corresponded  to  tlieir  expectations. 
The  king's  councils  being  now  directed  by  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner,  a  furious  persecution  commenced  against  the 
protestants  ;  and  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles  was  executed 
with  rigour.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
Lambert's  execution,  felt  in  his  turn  the  severity  of  the  p  i- 
seeuting  spirit ;  and,  by  a  bill  which  passed  in  parliament, 
he  was,  without  trial,  condemned  to  the  flames,  together 
with  Jerome  and  Gerrard.  He  discussed  theological 
questions  even  at  the  stake ;  and  as  the  dispute  between 
him  and  the  sheriff' turned  upon  the  invocation  of  saints, 
he  said,  that  he  doubted  whether  the  saints  could  pray  for 
us ;  but  if  thev  could,  he  hoped,  in  half  an  hour,  to  be 
praying  for  the'sheriff  and  all  the  spectators.  He  next  en- 
tre.-ited  the  sheriff  to  carry  to  the  king  his  dying  request, 
wliich  he  fondly  imagined  would  have  authority  with  that 
monarch  who  Had  sent  him  to  the  stake.  The  purport  of 
his  request  was,  that  Henry  besides  repressing  supersti- 
tious ceremonies,  should  be  extremely  vigilant  in  prevent- 
ing fornication  and  common  swearing.* 

While  Henry  was  exerting  his  violence  against  the  pro- 
testants, he  spared  not  the  catholics  who  denied  his  su- 
premacy ;  and  a  foreigner  at  that  time  in  England  had 
reason  to  say,  that  those  who  were  against  the  Pope  were 
burned,  and  those  who  were  for  him  were  hanged.i"  The 
king  even  displayed  in  an  ostentatious  manner  this  tyran- 
nical imnartialitv,  which  reduced  both  parties  to  subjec- 
tion, and  infused  terror  into  every  breast.  Barnes,  Gerrard, 
and  Jerome,  had  been  carried  to'  the  place  of  execution  on 
three  hurdles;  and  along  with  them  there  was  placed  on  each 
hurdle  a  catholic,  who  was  also  executed  for  his  religion. 
These  catholics  were  Abel,  Fetherstone,  and  Powel,  who 
declared  that  the  most  grievous  part  of  their  punishment 
was  the  being  coupled  to  such  heretical  miscreants  as 
suffered  with  them.<= 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  English  seemed    ^  p  ^^^ 
to  be  totally  sunk  under  the  despotic  power      ' 
of  Henrv,  there  appeared  some  symptoms  of  discontent : 
an  inconsiderable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  headijd 
by  Sir  John  Nevi! ;  but  was  soon  sunpressed,  and  Nevil, 
with  other  ringleaders,  was  executed.    The  rebels  were 
supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  tlie  intrigues  of  Car- 
dinal  Pole;  and  the  king  was  in'stantly  determined  to 
make  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who  already  lay  under 
sentence  of  death,  suffer  for  her  son's   offences>      He 
ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  execution ;  aiid     „,|,'j,j,j._ 
this  venerable  mation   maintained  still,  i°      " 
these  distressful  circumstances,  the  spirit  of  tliat  long  race 
of  monarchs  ft-om  whom  she  was  descended.''     She  refused 
to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  or  submit  to  a  sentence 

his  character 

the  inro'..^.., ^  - 

to  deny  the  dissolution  of  H 


».,  ..,=  c..».-i.e.  ..c.^.  10  look  further  than  the  present  object,  without  re- 
eardiug  the  inconsistency  of  his  coiniuci.  1  he  parhaiiient  made  11  hish 
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wlure  slie  \\m\  ncoivcil  no  tiiul.  Slie  told  tlie  exucu- 
tioner,  tlial  if  lio  would  liave  tier  head,  he  must  win  it 
tilt'  best  way  he  could  :  and  thus,  shaking  her  venerable 
Krey  looks,  she  ran  about  the  scaflold;  and  the  execu- 
tioner foUoweil  her  with  his  axe,  aimins;  many  fruitless 
blows  al  her  neck  belbre  he  was  able  to  give  the  fatal 
stivke.  Thus  perislied  the  last  of  the  line  of  IMaiitasenet, 
wjiich,  with  meat  iilory,  but  still  greater  crimes  and  mis- 
fortunes, had  soNcrni il  England  for  the  space  of  three 
hundred  years.  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  a  man  who  had 
formerly  rendered  service  to  the  crown,  was  also  beheaded 
for  tre;ison,  soon  after  the  Countess  of  Salisbury.  We 
know  little  concernni!;  the  grounds  of  his  prosecution. 

The  insurrection  in  the  Nortli  eng:iged  lb  iiry  to  make 
a  progress  thither,  in  order  to  quiit  llie  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple, to  reconcile  them  to  his  govirninent,  and  lo  abolish 
the  ancient  superstitions,  to  which  those  parts  were  much 
addicted.  He  had  also  another  motive  for  this  journey : 
he  purposed  to  have  a  conference  at  York  with  his  nephew 
the  King  of  ScotUmd,  and,  if  possible,  to  cement  a  close 
and  indissoluble  union  with  Uiat  kingdom, 
sraie  of  affairs      Tlic  same  spirit  of  religious  innovation, 

in  Scotland,  which  had  seized  other  iiarts  of  Europe,  had 
made  its  way  into  Scotland,  and  hau  begun,  before  this 
period,  to  excite  the  same  jealousies,  fears,  and  persecu- 
tions. About  the  year  1527,  Patric  Hamilton,  a  young 
man  of  a  noble  family,  having  been  created  abbot  of 
Feme,  was  sent  abroad  for  his  education ;  but  had  fallen 
into  company  with  some  reformers,  and  he  returned  into 
his  own  country,  very  ill  disposed  towards  that  church,  of 
which  his  birth  and  "liis  merit  entitled  him  to  attain  the 
highest  dignities.  Tlie  fervour  of  youth,  and  his  zeal  for 
novelty,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments; and  Campbell,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who, 
under  colour  of  friendship  and  a  svmpatliy  in  opinion, 
had  insinuated  himself  into  his  confidence,  accused  him 
before  Heaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Hamilton 
was  invited  to  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  maintain,  with 
some  of  the  clergy,  a  dispute  concerning  the  controverted 
points ;  and  after  much  reasoning  with  regard  to  justifi- 
cation, free  will,  original  sin,  and  other  topics  of  that 
nature,  the  conference  ended  with  their  condemning  Ha- 
milton to  be  burneil  for  bis  errors.  .  The  young  man,  who 
had  been  deaf  to  the  insinuations  of  ambition,  was  less 
likely  to  be  shaken  with  the  fears  of  death;  while  he 
proposed  to  himself  both  the  glory  of  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth,  and  the  immediate  reward  attending  his 
martyrdom.  The  people,  who  compassionated  his  youth, 
his  virtue,  and  his  noble  birth,  were  much  moved  at  the 
constancy  of  his  end ;  and  an  incident  which  soon  fol- 
lowed still  more  confirmed  them  in  their  favourable  sen- 
timents towards  him.  He  had  cited  Campbell,  who  still 
insulted  him  at  the  stake,  to  answer  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ ;  and  as  that  persecutor,  either  astonished 
with  these  events,  or  overcome  with  remorse,  or,  perhaps, 
seized  casually  with  a  distemper,  soon  after  lost  his  senses, 
and  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died;  the  people  re- 
garded Hamilton  as  .i  prophet  as  well  as  a  martyr.' 

Among  the  disciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  w;is  one 
Friar  Forrest,  who  became  a  zealous  preacher ;  and  who, 
though  he  did  not  openly  discover  liis  sentiments,  was 
suspected  to  lean  towards  the  new  opinions.  His  dio- 
cesan, the  Bishop  of  Dunkel,  enjoined  him,  when  he  met 
with  a  good  epistle  or  good  gospel,  which  favoured  the 
liberties  of  holy  church,  to  preach  on  it,  and  let  tlie  rest 
alone.  Forrest  replied,  that  he  had  read  bo'th  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  had  not  found  an  ill  epistle  or  ill 
gospel  in  any  part  of  them.  The  extreme  attachment  to 
the  Scriptures  was  regarded  in  those  days  as  a  sure  cha- 
racteristic of  heresy  ;  and  Forrest  was  soon  after  brought 
lo  trial,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  While  the  priests 
were  delilx;rating  on  the  place  of  his  execution,  a  by- 
stander advised  them  to  burn  him  in  a  cellar :  for  that 
the  smoke  of  Mr.  I'atric  Hamilton  had  infected  all  those 
on  whom  it  blew.' 

Tlie  clergy  were  at  that  lime  reduced  to  great  diffi- 

t  SpoUwood'l  Hist,  of  Ui»  Church  of  Scotlaml.  p.m.  f  Ihid.  p.  65. 

K  MucliaDan,  lib.  xiv.    Dniminond  in  Ja.  6.    I'ltscollie,  ibid.    Knox. 
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cullies,  uoi  uiilv  111  Scotland,  but  all  over  Europe.  As 
the  nri'iiiKix  aiMiid  al  a  total  subversion  of  ancient  esta- 
bhsbnuiil-i,  wlucb  they  repivsenlod  as  idolatrous,  impious, 
and  detesUible;  tlie  priests,  who  found  both  their  honours 
and  properties  at  i-take,  ilicniglit  that  they  had  a  right  to 
resist,  by  every  expnlHiit,  lliese  dangerous  invaders,  and 
that  the'same  simple  principles  of  equity  which  justified 
a  man  in  killing  a  pirate  or  a  robber,  would  acijuit  them 
for  the  execution  of  such  heretics.  A  toleration,  though 
it  is  never  acceptable  to  ecclesiastics,  might,  they  said, 
be  admitted  in  other  cases;  but  seemed  an  absurdity 
where  fundamentals  w^re  shaken,  and  where  the  pos- 
sessions, and  even  the  existence,  of  the  established  clergy 
were  brought  in  danger.  I?iit  though  the  church  was 
thus  carried  bv  policy,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  kindle 
the  fires  of  persecution,  they  found  the  success  of  this 
remedy  very  precarious,  and  ouscrved,  that  the  enthusiastic 
zeal  of  the  reformers,  inflamed  by  punishment,  was  apt 
to  prove  contagious  on  the  compassionate  minds  of  the 
spectators.  The  new  doctrine,  amidst  all  the  dangers  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  secretly  spread  itself  every  where; 
and  the  minds  of  men  were  gradually  disposed  to  a  revo- 
lution in  religion. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  for  the  clergy  in 
Scotland  was,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  example  of 
England,  had  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  the  church  revenues, 
and  hoped,  if  a  reformation  took  place,  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  plunder  of  the  ecclesiastics.  James  him- 
self, wl'.o  was  very  poor,  and  \vas  somewhat  inclined  to 
magnificence,  particularly  in  building,  had  been  swayed 
by  like  motives ;  and  began  to  threaten  the  clergy  with 
the  same  fate  that  had  attended  them  in  the  neif;hbouring 
country.  Henry  also  never  ceased  exhorting  his  nephew 
to  imitate  his  example ;  and  being  moved,  both  by  the 
pride  of  making  proselytes,  and  the  prospect  of  security, 
should  Scotland  embrace  a  close  union  with  him,  he  sofi- 
cited  the  King  of  Scots  to  meet  him  at  York ;  and  he 
obtained  a  promise  to  that  purpose. 

The  ecclesiastics  were  alarmed  at  this  resolution  of 
James,  and  they  employed  every  expedient  in  order  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  it.  They  represented  the  danjier 
of  innovation  ;  the  ))ernicious  consequences  of  aggrandiz- 
ing the  nobility,  already  too  powerful ;  the  hazard  of 
putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  his  here- 
ditary enemies ;  the  dependence  on  them  which  must 
ensue  upon  his  losing  tiie  friendship  of  France,  and  of 
all  foreign  powers.  To  these  considerations,  they  added 
the  prospect  of  immediate  interest,  by  which  they  found 
the  King  to  be  much  governed:  they  offered  him  a  present 
gratuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds;  they  promised  him 
that  the  church  should  always  be  ready  to  contribute  to 
his  supply  :  and  they  pointed  out  to  him  the  confiscation 
of  heretics,  as  the  means  of  filling  his  exchequer,  and  of 
adding  a  hundred  thousand  jiounds  a  year  to  the  crown 
revenues.?  The  insinuations  of  his  new  queen,  to  whom 
youth,  beauty,  and  address  had  given  a  powerful  influence 
over  him,  seconded  all  these  reasons;  and  James  was  at 
last  engaged,  first  to  delay  his  journey,  then  to  send  excuses 
to  the  King  of  England,  who  had  already  come  to  York, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  interview.'' 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  disappointment,  and  enraged  at 
the  affront,  vowed  vengeance  against  his  nephew;  and 
he  began,  by  permitting  piracies  at  sea  and  incursions  at 
land,  to  put  liis  threats  in  execution.  But  he  received 
soon  after,  in  his  own  family,  an  affront  to  which  he  was 
much  more  sensible,  and  which  touched  him  in  a  point 
where  lie  always  showed  an  extreme  delicacy.  He  had 
thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  new  marriage :  the 
agreeable  person  and  disposition  of  Catherine  had  entirely 
captivated  his  affections ;  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
devoted  attachment  to  her.  •  He  had  even  publicly,  in  his 
chapel,  returned  solemn  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  felicity 
which  the  conjugal  state  afforded  him;  and  he  directed 

the   Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  compose  a  form  ,,.  , 
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iijir  I/isci'lks  InouKht  intrllis'cnrc  of  lur  ilis-iolutc  life  to 
CraiiiiUT ;  and  told  liiiii,  thai  his  sistiT,  formerly  a  servant 
111  the  family  of  the  old  Diiehcss  of  Norlblk,  with  whom 
Catherine  was  educated,  liad  iriveii  him  a  partiriilar  ar- 

connt  of  her   hientious  inaiiiii  rs.     Dirhamand  Mam , 

lioth  of  them  servants  to  the  durhi  s<.  had  l)een  adiiutlud 
to  her  lied  ;  and  she  had  even  taken  little  care  to  euneeal 
her  shame  from  the  other  servants  of  the  family.  The 
|irimate,  struck  with  this  intelligence,  which  it  was  ei|ually 
ilaniierous  to  conceal  or  to  discover,  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  to  the  chancellor. 
They  agreed  that  the  matter  should  by  no  ineans  be 
bune<l  in  silence  ;  ami  the  archbishop  himself  seemed  the 
most  proper  to  disclose  it  to  the  king.  Cranmer,  unwill- 
ing to  spi^ak  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  wrote  a  namitive  of 
the  whole,  and  conveyed  it  to  Henry,  who  was  infinitely 
;islonished  at  the  intelligence.  So  contident  was  he  of 
the  fidelity  of  his  consort,  that  at  first  he  gave  no  credit  to 
the  information ;  and  lie  said  to  the  privy-seal,  to  Lord 
Itussel,  high  admiral.  Sir  Anthony  Hiown,  and  Wriothe.s- 
ley,  that  he  regarded  the  whole  as  a  falsehood.  Cranmer 
was  now  ill  a  very  perilous  situation ;  and  had  not  full 
proof  been  found,  certain  anil  inevitable  destruction  hung 
over  him.  The  king's  impatience,  however,  and  jealousy, 
prompted  him  to  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom :  the 
privy-seal  was  ordered  to  examine  Lascelles,  who  persisted 
in  the  information  he  had  given  ;  and  still  appealed  to  his 
sister's  testimony.  Tliat  nobleman  next  made  a  journey 
under  pretence  of  hunting,  and  went  to  Sussex,  where  the 
woman  at  that  time  resided  :  he  found  her  both  constant 
in  her  former  intelligence,  and  particular  as  to  tlie  facts ; 
and  the  whole  bore  but  too  mucli  the  face  of  probability. 
Mannoc  and  Derham,  who  were  arrested  at  the  same  time, 
and  examined  by  the  chancellor,  made  tlie  queen's  guilt 
entirely  certain  by  their  confession  ;  and  discovered  other 
particulai-s,  whicli  redounded  still  more  to  her  dishonour. 
Three  maids  of  the  family  were  admitted  into  her  secrets, 
and  some  of  them  had  even  passed  the  night  in  bed  with 
her  and  the  lovers.  All  the  examinations  were  laid  before 
the  king,  who  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  he  remained  a 
long  time  speechless,  and  at  last  burst  into  tears.  He 
found  to  his  surprise,  that  his  great  skill  in  distingtiishing 
a  true  maid,  of  which  he  boasted  in  the  case  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  had  failed  him  in  that  of  his  present  consort.  Tlie 
queen,  being  next  questioned,  denied  her  guilt ;  but  when 
informed  tint  a  full  discovery  was  made,  she  confessed 
that  she  had  been  criminal  before  marriage;  and  only 
insisted  that  she  had  never  been  false  to  the  king's  bed. 
But  as  there  was  evidence  that  one  Colepepper  had  passed 
the  night  with  her  alone  since  her  marriage ;  and  as  it 
appeared  that  she  had  taken  Derham,  her  old  paramour, 
into  her  service,  she  seemed  to  deserve  little  credit  in  this 
asseveration  ;  and  the  king,  besides,  was  not  of  a  humour 
to  make  any  difference  between  these  degrees  of  guilt. 
A.  D.  154C.  Henry  found  that  he  could  not  by  any 
cihjan.  means  so  fully  or  expeditiously  satiate  his 
vengeance  on  all  these  criminals,  as  by  assembling  a  par- 
liament, the  usual  instrument  of  his  tyranny.  Tlie  two 
Houses,  having  received  the  queen's  confession,  made  an 
address  to  the  king.  They  entreated  him  not  to  be  vexed 
with  this  untoward  accident,  to  which  all  men  were  sub- 
ject ;  but  to  consider  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  the 
mutability  of  human  afl'airs ;  and  from  these  views  to 
derive  a  subject  of  consolation.  Tliey  desired  leave  to 
pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  queen  and  her  accom- 

tilices ;  and  they  begged  him  to  give  his  assent  to  this 
)ill,  not  in  person,  which  would  renew  his  vexation,  and 
might  endanger  his  health,  but  by  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purjiose.  And  as  there  was  a  law  in  force,  making 
it  treason  to  speak  ill  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  king, 
they  craved  his  royal  pardon  if  any  of  them  should,  on 
the  present  occasion,  have  transgressed  any  part  of, the 
statute. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  answer  to  these  requests, 
the  parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of  attainder  for 

i  Piun't.  vnl.  i.  p.  .114. 

k  It  wwi  entirli'<l  hy  this  parliainpnt,  that  there  should  be  trial  of  treason 
iDiiny  countv  where  the  kin^  siioiilH  apeoiiit  bv  cununi&sion.  The  statutes 
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treason  agiiinst  the  queen,  and  the  Viscountess  of  Uoche- 
ford,  who  had  conducted  her  secret  amours ;  and  in  this 
bill  (Colepepper  and  IJerham  were  also  comprehended. 
At  the  same  time  thev  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  for  mis- 
prision of  treason  against  the  old  DiKhesM  of  Norfolk,  Ca- 
therine's grandmother ;  lur  uncle  l.onl  William  Howard, 
and  his  lady,  together  with  the  Countess  of  Uridgewater, 
and  nine  persons  more ;  because  they  knew  the  (pieen's 
vicious  course  of  life  before  her  marriage,  and  had  con- 
cealed it.  This  was  an  effect  of  Henry's  usual  extrava- 
gance, to  expect  that  parents  should  so  far  forget  the  ties 
of  natural  aflection,  and  the  sentiments  of  shame  and 
decency,  as  to  reveal  to  him  the  most  secret  disorders  of 
their  fimily.  He  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of 
the  cruelty  of  this  ])roceeding  :  for  he  pardoned  the  liuchess 
of  Norfolk,  and  most  of  the  others  condemned  for  mis- 
prision of  treason. 

However,  to  secure  himself  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
his  successors,  from  this  fatal  accident,  he  engaged  the 
parliament  to  pass  a  law  somewhat  extraordinary.  It  was 
enacted,  That  any  one  who  knew,  or  vehemently  suspected, 
any  guilt  in  the  queen,  might,  within  twenty  days,  disclose 
it  to  the  king  or  council,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
any  former  law  against  defaming  the  queen  ;  but  prohibit- 
ing every  one,  at  the  same  time,  from  spreading  the  matter 
abroad,  or  even  privately  whispering  it  to  others :  it  was 
also  enacted.  That  if  the  king  married  any  woman  who 
had  been  incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true  maid,  she 
should  b(?  guilty  of  treason  if  she  did  not  previously  reveal 
her  guilt  to  him.  The  people  made  merry  with  this 
singular  clause,  and  said,  that  the  king  must  henceforth 
look  out  for  a  widow ;  for  no  reputed  maid  would  ever 
be  persuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  statute.'  After 
all  these  laws  were  passed,  the  queen  was  beheaded  on 
Tower-liill,  together  with  Lady  Kocheford.  They  behaved 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  dissolute  life  :  and  as  Lady 
Rocheford  was  known  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  bring- 
ing Anne  Boleyn  to  her  end,  she  died  unpitied  ;  and  men 
were  further  confirmed,  by  the  discovery  of  this  woman's 
guilt,  in  the  favourable  sentiments  which  they  had  enter- 
tained of  that  unfortunate  queen. 

Tlie  king  made  no  demand  of  any  subsidy  from  this 
parliament ;  but  he  found  means  of  enriching  his  ex- 
chequer from  another  quarter:  he  took  further  steps  towards 
the  dissolution  of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  founda- 
tions of  that  nature.  The  courtiers  had  been  practising 
on  the  presidents  and  governors  to  make  a  surrender  of 
their  revenues  to  the  king ;  and  they  had  been  successful 
with  eight  of  them.  But  there  was  an  obstacle  to  their 
further  progress :  it  had  beeiv  jirovided,  by  the  local 
statutes  of  most  of  -these  foundations,  that  no  president, 
or  any  number  of  fellows,  could  consent  to  sucii  a  deed, 
without  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  fellows ;  and  this 
vote  was  not  easily  obtained.  All  such  statutes  were 
annulled  by  parliament ;  and  the  revenues  of  these  houses 
were  now  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his 
favourites.!*  The  church  had  been  so  long  their  prey,  that 
nobody  was  surprised  at  any  new  inroads  made  upon  her. 
From  the  regular,  Henry  now  proceeded  to  make  devas- 
tations on  the  secular,  "clergy.  He  extorted  from  many 
of  the  bishops  a  surrender  of  chapter  lands ;  and  by  this 
device  he  pillaged  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and 
London,  and  enriched  his  greedy  parasites  and  flatterers 
with  their  spoils. 

The  clergy  have  been  commonly  so  Eccie«iastii:ai 
fortunate  as  to  make  a  concern  for  their  aHairs. 
temporal  interests  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  jealousy  for 
orthodoxy :  and  both  these  p;issions  be  rerarded  by  the 
people,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  as  proofs  of  zeal  for 
relii'ion :  but  the  violent  and  head.strong  character  of  Henrv 
now  disjoined  these  objects.  His  rapacity  was  gratified 
bv  plundering  the  church,  his  bigotry  and  arrogance  by 
persecuting  heretics.  Though  he  engaged  the  parliament 
to  mitigate  the  penalties  of  th<^  Six  Articles,  so  iar  as  regards 
the  marriage  of  priests,  which  was  now  only  subjected  to 

title  ofKiN    .:   1  .1   ;   i  tn  his  other  lilies.    Ttiis  session,  the  Commons 
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ci  forfeiture  of  goods,  cli;\ttels,  aiul  l;imls,  iluiiii!;  life ;  lio 
was  slill  etiuuUy  l>eiit  on  m,iMit;iiiniii:  ii  ri!;i(l  )iiinly  in 
spotuhitive  iirniciples.  Wi.'  IkhI  apiHunUil  a  conniiission, 
ooiisisling  01  the  two  aiclil)islu>|)s,  and  several  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  togelher  wiili  a  considerable  number  of 
iloctors  of  divinity  ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  he  had  given  them  in  charge  to  choose  a  re- 
ligion for  his  people.  Hefore  the  commissioners  had  made 
rfhy  progress  m  this  arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament, 
iu  1541,  had  passed  a  law,  by  which  they  ratitiod  all  tlie 
tenets  which  tiiese  divines  should  thereafter  establish  with 
llie  king's  consent :  and  they  were  not  ashamed  of  thus 
expressly  declaring  that  they  took  their  religion  upon  trust, 
and  had  no  other  rule,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
concerns,  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  master.  There  is 
only  one  clause  of  the  statute  which  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  savour  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  :  it  was 
enacted,  That  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  should 
establish  nothing  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  realm.  But  in  reality  this  proviso  was  inserted  by  tlie 
king,  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  By  introducing  a  con- 
fusion and  contradiction  into  the  laws,  he  became  more 
master  of  every  one's  life  and  property.  And  as  the 
;uicient  independence  of  the  church  still  gave  him  jealousy, 
he  was  well  plciised,  under  cover  of  such  a  clause,  to  in- 
troduce appeals  from  the  spiritual  to  the  civil  courts.  It 
was  for  a  like  reason  that  lie  would  never  promulgate  a 
body  of  canon  law  ;  and  he  encouraged  the  judges  on  all 
occasions  to  interpose  iu  ecclesiastical  causes,  wherever 
they  thought  the  law  of  royal  prerogative  concerned.  A 
happy  innovation ;  though  at  first  invented  for  lubitrary 
purposes ! 

'Ihe  king,  armed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  or 
rather  by  theiracknowledgmentof  that  spiritual  supremacy 
which  he  believed  inherent  in  him,  employed  his  commis- 
sioners to  select  a  system  of  tenets  for  the  assent  and  be- 
lief of  the  nation.  A  small  volume  was  soon  after  pub- 
lished, called  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,  wliich 
■was  received  by  the  convocation,  and  voted  to  be  the 
standard  of  orthodox  v.  All  the  delicate  points  of  justifi- 
cation, faith,  free-will,  good  works,  and  grace,  are  there 
defined  widi  a  leaning  towards  the  0|)inion  of  the  reform- 
ers :  the  sacraments,  which  a  few  years  before  were  only 
allowed  to  be  three,  were  now  increased  to  the  number  of 
seven,  conformably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  catholics. 
The  king's  caprice  is  discernible  throughout  the  whole ; 
and  the  book  is  in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  his  composi- 
tion. For  Ilenry,  while  he  made  his  opinion  a  rule  for 
the  nation,  would  tie  his  own  hands  by  no  canon  or  au- 
thority, not  even  by  any  which  he  himself  had  formerly 
established . 

The  people  had  occasion,  soon  after,  to  see  a  further  in- 
stance of  tlie  king's  inconstancv.  lie  was  not  long  satis- 
fied with  his  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  :  he  ordered  a 
new  book  to  be  composed,  called  the  Knitlilion  (if  a 
Christian  Alan  ;  and  without  asking  the  assent  of  the  con- 
vocation, he  published  by  his  own  authority,  and  that  of 
the  parliament,  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy.  It  dift'ers 
from  the  Institution  ; '  but  the  king  was  no  less  positive  in 
his  new  creed  than  he  bid  been  in  the  old  ;  and  he  re- 
quired the  belief  of  the  nation  to  veer  about  at  his  signal. 
In  both  these  compositions  he  was  particularly  careful  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience;  and  he  was 
equally  careful  to  retain  the  nation  in  the  practice. 

W  Inle  the  king  was  spreading  his  own  books  among  the 
people,  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely  perplexed,  as 
were  also  the  clergy,  what  course  to  take  with  the  Scrip- 
tures.- A  review  had  been  made  by  the  synod,  of  the  new 
translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  Gardiner  had  pronosed,  that 
instead  of  employing  English  expressions  throughout, 
several  Latin  words  should  still  be  preserved  ;  because 
they  contained,  as  he  pretended,  such  peculiar  energy  and 
sigiiifitJince,  that  they  had  no  correspondent  tenns  in  the 
vulg;ir  tongue."  Among  thpse  were,  cccksia,  pnnitentiu, 
jioalifex,  amtritus,  hohcaustu,  sacrammtum,  eliiiienta,  ore- 
miinta,  mi/stirium,  presbyter,  sacrijicium,  humilitas,  satis- 
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factiii,  pirratam,  i^ratiu,  hostia,  churitas,  S;c.  But  as  Uiis 
mixture  \voiild  have  appearecl  I'xtrcmcly  barbiu-ous,  and 
was  plainly  calculated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  retain 
the  proplc  in  tlicir  ancient  ignorance,  tlie  proposal  was  re- 
jected. 'I'liu  knowledge  of  the  people,  however,  at  le;ist 
their  dispntaiive  turn,  seemed  to  ue  an  inconvenience  still 
more  dangiious ;  and  the  king  and  parliament,"  soon 
after  the  pulilu  ation  of  the  Scnptures,  retracted  the  con- 
cession winch  tlic-v  had  formerly  made  ;  and  nrohibited  all 
but  gentlemen  and  merchants  from  pt'rusing  lliem."  Even 
that  liberty  was  not  granted  without  an  apparent  hesita- 
tion, and  a'  dread  of  the  consequences  :  these  persons  were 
allowed  to  read,  .vo  it  be  done  (jiiietli/  and  witlt  good  order. 
And  the  preamble  to  the  act  sets  forth,  "  That  many  sedi- 
tious and  Ignorant  persons  had  abused  the  liberty  granted 
them  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  that  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  aninmsitiis,  tumults,  and  schisms,  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  pirverling  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures."  It 
seemed  veiy  dilHcull  to  reconcile  the  kings  model  for 
uniformity  with  the  permission  of  free  inquiry. 

1'lie  mass-book  also  passed  under  the  king's  revisal ; 
and  little  alteration  was  as  yet  made  in  it :  some  doubtful 
or  fictitious  saints  only  were  struck  out ;  and  the  name  of 
the  Pope  was  erased.  This  latter  precaution  was  likewise 
used  with  regard  to  every  new  book  that  ivas  printed,  or 
even  old  book  that  was  sold.  The  word  Pope  was  care- 
fully omitted  or  blotted  out;  P  as  if  that  precaution  could 
abolish  the  term  from  the  language,  or  as  if  such  a  perse- 
cution of  it  did  not  rather  imprint  it  more  strongly  in  the 
memory  of  the  people. 

The  "king  took  care,  about  this  time,  to  clear  the  churches 
from  another  abuse  which  had  crept  into  them.  Plays, 
interludes,  and  farces,  were  there  often  acted  in  derision 
of  the  former  superstitions  ;  and  the  reverence  of  the  mul- 
titude for  ancient  principles  and  modes  of  worship,  was 
thereby  gradually  etfaced.i  We  do  not  hear  that  the 
catholics  attempted  to  retaliate,  by  employing  this  power- 
ful engine  against  their  adversaries,  or  endeavoured,  by 
like  arts,  to  expose  that  fanatical  spirit  by  which,  it  appears, 
the  reformers  were  frequently  actuated.  Perhaps  the 
people  were  not  disposed  to  relisli  a  jest  on  that  side: 
perhaps  the  greater  simplicity  and  the  more  spiritual 
abstract  worship  of  the  protestants  gave  less  hold  to 
ridicule,  which  is  commonly  founded  on  sensible  represen- 
tations. It  was,  therefore,  a  very  agreeable  concession 
which  the  king  made  to  the  catholic  party,  to  suppress 
entirely  these  religious  comedies. 

Thus  Henry  laboured  incessantly,  by  arguments,  creeds, 
and  penal  statutes,  to  bring  his  subjects  to  a  uniformity 
in  their  religious  sentiments :  but  as  he  entered  himself', 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  into  all  those  scholastic  dis- 
putes, he  encouraged  the  people,  by  his  example,  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  tlieology ;  and  it  was  in  vain 
afterwOTds  to  expect,  however  present  fear  might  restrain 
their  tongues  or  pens,  that  they  would  cordially  agree  in 
any  set  of  tenets  or  opinions  prescribed  to  them. 
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IIenrv,  being  determined  to  avenge  him-    ^^  ,,  |j,„ 
self  on  the  King  of  Scots  for  slighting  the  ad-    'war  with" 
vances  wlii('h  he  had  made  him,  would  gladly       Scotlaud. 
have  obtained  a  supply  from  parliament,  in  order  to  prose- 
cute that  enterprise;   hut  as  he  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  discover  his  intentions,  that  assembly,  conformably  to 
their  frugal  maxims,  would  understand  no  hints ;  and  the 
king  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations.    lie  continued, 
however,  to  make  preparations  for  war ;  and  as  soon  as 
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lie  tlioiisl"  tiimsi  If  in  :i  condition  to  invade  Scotland,  tic 
iiuliliblied  a  niaintVslo,  liy  whicli  lie  cndcavourc<l  tojustifv 
hostditics.  He  coniplaiiml  of  James's  lirKicli  of  word, 
in  dcclininK  tlie  (pioiniMcd  interview  ;  wliich  was  tlie  real 
ponnd  of  the  qicirrel :  •  but  in  order  to  (.'ive  a  more  spe- 
cious colourmi;  to  tlie  enterprise,  lie  mentioned  oilier  in- 
juries;  nanielv,  tliat  liis  nephew  liad  enmted  protection  to 
some  Kn(;lisli  rebels  and  fiiKitivcs,  and  bad  detained  some 
lerntor)',  wbicli  Ueiirv  pretended  belonjied  to  Ent'laiid. 
lie  even  revived  tlie  old  claim  to  the  vassalage  of  Scotland, 
and  be  summoned  James  to  do  homaee  to  him  as  his  lici;c 
lord  and  superior.  He  emjilovcd  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whom  he  called  the  scourge  of  the  Scots,  to  command  in 
the  war ;  and  though  James  sent  the  15isliop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  Sir  James  Learnioiit  of  Darsay,  to  appease  his  uncle, 
he  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation.  While 
Norfolk  was  assemblini;  his  army  at  Newcastle,  Sir  Robert 
i?owes,  attended  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Italph  Evers, 
Sir  Briiui  I^aloun,  and  others,  made  an  incursion  into 
Scotland,  and  advanced  towards  Jedbureh,  with  an  in- 
tention of  pillapinc  and  destroying;  that  town.  The  Earl 
of  Angus,  and  George  Douglas,  his  brother,  who  had  been 
many  vears  banished  their  countrv,  and  had  subsisted  by 
Henry's  bounty,  joined  the  English  army  in  this  excur- 
sioi, ;  and  the  forces  commanded  by  Howes  exceeded 
four  thousand  men.  James  had  not  been  negligent  in  his 
|)rei)aratioiis  for  defence,  and  had  posted  a  considerable 
noay,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  for  the 
protection  of  the  borders.  Eord  Hume,  at  the  head  of  his 
vassals,  was  hastening  to  join  Huntley,  when 
'  "'■  he  met  with  the  English  army ;  and  an  ac- 
tion immediately  ensued.  During  the  engagement,  the 
foi-ces  under  Huntley  began  to  appear ;  and  the  English, 
afraid  of  being  surrounded  and  overpowered,  took  to  flight, 
and  were  pursued  by  fiie  enemy.  Evers,  Latoun,  and 
some  otjier  persons  of  distinction,  were  taken  prisoners. 
A  few  oiilv,  of  small  note,  fell  in  the  skirmish.'' 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  began  to  move  from 
his  camp  at  Newcastle;  and  being  attended  by  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Surrey,  Hertford, 
Rutland,  with  many  others  of  the  nobility,  he  advanced  to 
the  borders.  His  forces  amounted  to  above  twenty  thou- 
sand men;  and  it  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  Scotland 
to  resist  such  a  formidable  armament.  James  had  as- 
sembled his  whole  military  force  at  Fala  and  Soutrey,  and 
was  ready  to  advance  as  soon  as  he  should  be  informed  of 
Norfolk's  invading  his  kingdom.  The  English  passed  the 
Tweed  at  Rerwick,  and  marched  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  as  far  as  Kelso ;  but  hearing  that  James  had  collected 
near  thirty  thousand  men,  they  repassed  the  river  at  that 
village,  and  retreated  into  their  owti  country.'^  The  King 
of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  military  glory,  and  of 
revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  the  signal  for  pursuing  them, 
and  carrying  the  war  into  England.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  that  his  nobility,  who  were  in  general  disaftected  on 
account  of  the  preference  which  he  had  given  to  the  clergy, 
opposed  this  resolution,  and  refused  to  attend  him  in  his 
projected  enterprise.  Enraged  at  this  mutiny,  he  re- 
jiroached  them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance ; 
out  still  resolved,  with  the  forces  which  adhered  to  him, 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  enemv.  He  sent  ten  thou- 
sand men  to  the  western  borders,  who  entered  England  at 
Solway  frith  ;  and  be  himself  followed  them  at  a  small 
distance,  ready  to  join  them  upon  occasion.  Disgusted, 
however,  at  tlie  refractory  disposition  of  his  nobles,  he  sent 
a  message  to  the  army,  depriving  Lord  Maxwel,  their 
general,  of  his  commission,  and  conferring  the  command 
on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman,  who  was  his  fa- 
vourite. The  army  was  extremely  disgusted  with  this 
alteration,  and  was  ready  to  disband ;  when  a  small  body 
of  English  appeared,  not  exceeding  .500  men,  under  the 
citli  Nov  command  of  Dacres  and  Musgrave.  A  panic 
Victory  at  Seized  the  Scots,  who  immediately  took  to 
so'»«.v.      flight,  and    were  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
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I'ew  were  killed  in  this  rout ;  lor  it  was  no  aitinn  ;  but  a 
great  many  wt-re  taken  (trisiuiers,  ant!  sonie  of  the  princi- 
pal nobility  :  among  tlie.se  the  Earls  of  Cassilis  ami  (ileii- 
cairn  ;  the  J,ords  Maxwel,  I'leming,  Somen'illc,(Jlipliant, 
(irey,  who  were  all  sent  lo  London,  and  given  in  custody 
to  tlitlerent  noblemen. 

The  King  of  Sctits,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  was  a.stonisli- 
(^d;  and  being  iiatundly  of  a  melancholic  disposition,  a» 
well  as  endowed  with  a  high  spirit,  he  lost  all  command 
of  his  temper  on  this  dismal  occasion.  Itige  against  his 
nobility,  who,  he  believed,  had  betrayed  him  ;  shame  for 
a  deft'at  by  such  uneiiual  numbers ;  regret  for  the  past, 
fear  of  the  future;  all  these  passions  so  wrought  up'  n 
him,  that  he  would  admit  of  no  consolation,  but  abandon- 
ed himself  wliollv  to  despair.  His  body  was  wasted  by 
sympathy  with  his  anxious  mind  ;  and  even  his  life  began 
to  be  thought  in  danger.  He  had  no  i.ssuc  living;  and 
hearing  that  his  queen  was  safely  deliverc-d,  he  asked 
whether  she  had  brought  him  a  male  or  a  female  child  ? 
Being  told,  the  latter ;  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed : 
"  The  crown  came  with  a  woman,"  said  he,  "  and  it  will 
go  with  one  :  many  miseries  await  this  poor  kingdom : 
Henry  will  make  it  his  own,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
marriage."  A  few  days  after,  he  expired,  in  ,„^  j,^^ 
the  flower  of  his  age;  a  prince  of  consider-  Deaihof  jiunes 
able  virtues  and  talents;  well  fitted,  by  his  ""  ^'''''• 
vigilance  and  personal  courage,  for  rejiressing  those  dis- 
orders to  which  his  kingdom  during  that  age  was  so  much 
exposed.  He  executed  justice  with  impartiality  and 
rigour;  but  as  he  supported  the  commonalty  and  the 
church  against  the  rapine  of  the  nobility,  he  escaped  not 
the  hatred  of  that  order.  The  protestants  also,  w  l.om  he 
opposed,  have  endeavoured  to  throw  many  stains  on  his 
memorv  ;  but  have  not  been  able  to  fix  any  considerable 
imputation  upon  him.'' 

Henry  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  ^  ^  ^^^ 
victory ,'and  of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  '  '  •  " 
he  projected,  as  James  had  foreseen,  the  scheme  of  uniting 
Scotland  to  his  orni  dominions,  by  marrying  his  son,  Ed- 
ward, to  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom  .*=  He  called  together 
the  Scottish  nobles  who  were  his  prisoners ;  and  after 
reproaching  them  in  severe  terms  for  their  pretended  breach 
of^  treatv,  he  began  to  soften  bis  tone,  and  proposed  to 
them  this  expedient,  by  which,  he  hoped,  those  disorders, 
so  prejudicial  to  both  states,  would  for  the  future  be  pre- 
vented. He  offered  to  bestow  on  them  their  liberty  with- 
out ransom ;  and  only  required  of  them  engagements  to 
favour  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  their 
young  mistress.  Tliey  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  give 
their  assent  to  a  proposal  which  seemed  so  natural  and  so 
advantageous  to  both  kingdoms  ;  and  being  conducted  to 
Newcastle,  they  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  hostages 
for  their  return,  in  case  the  intended  nuptials  were  not 
completed  ;  and  they  thence  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where 
they  found  affairs  in  some  confusion. 

The  Pope,  observing  his  authority  in  Scotland  to  he  in 
danger  from  tlie  spreading  of  the  liew  opinions,  had  be- 
stow-ed  on  Beaton,  the  primate,  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  in 
order  to  confer  more  influence  upon  him  ;  and  that  prelate 
had  long  been  regarded  as  prime  minister  to  James,  and 
as  the  head  of  that  party  which  defended  tlie  ancient  privi- 
leges and  propertv  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  master,  thisman,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
both  to  his  party  and  to  himself,  endeavoured  to  keep  pos- 
session of  power ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  is  accused  of 
executing  a  deed,  which  required  a  high  degree  of  temerity. 
He  forged,  it  is  said,  a  will  for  the  king,  appointing  him- 
self, and  three  r.oblemen  more,  regents  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  the  infant  princess :'  at  least,  for 
historians  are  not  w'ell  agreed  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
fact,  he  had  read  to  James  a  paper  of  that  import,  to 
which  that  monarch,  during  the  delirium  which  preceded 
his  death,  had  given  an  imperfect  assent  and  approbation.? 
By  virtue  of  this  will,  Beaton  had  put  himself  in  posses- 

for  them  In  act  with  greater  temper  or  moderation,  after  they  hart  emh^a^^«^ 
the  resolution  of  5upi«.rting  the  ancient  estahlishments.  So  >  lolent  was  the 
propensity  of  the  times  towards  innovation,  that  a  bare  toletvlion  of  the 
new  preachers  was  equivalent  to  a  lomied  destsnot  cliausinj  llie  Dalmnal 

"e'sioie.  p.5W.    Herbert.     Bnmet.    Eochanan. 
f  .Sadler's  Ijetters.  p.  161.    Ppnis»ood.  p.  ,  1.    l^uclianan,  lib.  15. 
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sion  of  the  government ;  and  having  united  his  interests 
Willi  tl'.ose  of  the  queen-dowajrcr,  lie  obtained  tlie  consent 
of  the  convention  of  states,  and  excluded  the  pretensions 
of  the  Earl  of  An-an. 

James,  Earl  of  Arran,  of  die  name  of  Hamilton,  was 
next  heir  to  the  crown  by  his  grandmother,  dausrhtcr  of 
Jvnes  III.  and  on  that  account  seemed  best  entitled  to 
possess  that  liiuh  othce  into  which  the  cardinal  had  ob- 
truded himself.  The  prospect  also  of  his  succession  after 
a  |>rincess,  who  was  in  such  tender  infancy,  (irocured  him 
many  partisans  ;  and  tlioush  his  clv.iracte'r  indicated  little 
spirit,  activity,  or  ambition,  a  propensity  which  he  had 
discovered  for  the  new  opinions  had  attached  to  him  all 
the  zealous  promoters  of  those  innorations.  l>y  means  of 
these  adherents,  joined  to  the  vassals  of  his  own  family, 
he  had  been  able  to  make  opposition  to  the  cardinal's 
administration ;  and  the  suspicion  of  Reaton's  forsery, 
with  the  accession  of  the  noblemen  who  had  been  prison- 
ers in  England,  assisted  too  by  some  money  sent  from 
London,  was  able  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour.  The 
Earl  of  An-tus  and  his  brother,  having  taken  the  present 
opporlunitv  of  returning  into  their  native  country,  opposed 
the  cardinal  with  all  the  credit  of  that  powerful  family; 
and  the  majority  of  the  convention  had  now  embraced 
opposite  interests  to  those  which  formerly  prevailed. 
Arran  \vas  declared  governor ;  the  cardinal  was  committed 
to  custody  under  the  care  of  Lord  Seton  ;  and  a  negoci- 
ation  was  commenced  with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Enslish 
ambassador,  for  the  marriage  of  the  inflint  queen  with  the 

Treaty  «iUi  Prince  of  Wales.  The  following  conditions 
Scotianj.  were  quickly  agreed  on ;  that  the  queen 
should  remain  in  Scotland  till  she  should  be  ten  years  of 
age ;  that  she  should  then  be  sent  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  that  six  Scottish  noblemen  sliould  immediately  be 
delivered  as  hostages  to  Henry ;  and  that  the  kingdom, 
notwithstandinir  its  union  with  iEngland,  should  still  re- 
tain its  laws  and  privileges.''  By  means  of  these  equitable 
conditions,  the  war  between  the  nations,  which  had  threat- 
ened Scotland  with  such  dismal  calamities,  seemed  to  be 
fully  composed,  and  to  be  changed  into  perpetual  concord 
and  amitv. 

But  the  cardinal-primate,  having  prevailed  on  Seton 
to  restore  him  to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his  intrigues,  to 
confound  all  these  measures,  which  appeared  so  well  con- 
certed. 1  le  assembled  the  most  considerable  ecclesiastics ; 
and  having  represented  to  them  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  their  revenues  and  privileges  were  exposed,  he  per- 
suaded them  to  collect  privately  from  the  clergy  a  large 
.sum  of  money,  by  which,  if  intrusted  to  his  management, 
lie  engaged  to  overturn  the  schemes  of  their  enemies.'  Be- 
sides the  partisans  whom  he  acquired  by  pecuniary 
motives,  he  roused  up  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  attached 
to  the  catholic  worship;  and  he  represented  the  union 
with  England  as  the  sure  fore-runner  of  ruin  to  the  church 
and  to  the  ancient  religion.  Tlie  national  antipathy  of 
tlie  Scots  to  their  southern  neighbours  was  also  an  infalli- 
ble engine  by  which  the  cardinal  wrought  upon  the  people; 
and  though' the  terror  of  Henry's  arms,  and  their  own 
inability  to  make  resistance,  had  procured  a  temporary 
assent  to  the  alliance  and  maniage  proposed,  the  settled 
liabiis  of  the  nation  produced  an  extreme  aversion  to 
those  measures.  Tlie  English  ambassador  and  his  retinue 
received  many  insults  from  persons  whom  the  cardinal 
had  instigated  to  commit  those  violences,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  on  a  rupture :  but  Sadler  prudently  dissembled 
the  matter ;  and  waited  patiently  till  the  day  appointed 
for  the  delivery  of  die  hostages.  He  then  demanded  of 
the  regent  the  performance  of  that  important  article ;  but 
received  for  answer,  that  his  authority  was  very  precarious, 
that  the  nation  had  now  taken  a  different  impression,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  compel  any  of  the  nobility 
to  deliver  themselves  as  hostages  to  the  English.  Sadler, 
foreseeing  the  consequence  of  this  refusal,  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  all  those  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England,  and 
required  Uiem  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  they  had  given 
of  returning  into  custody.  None  of  them  showed  so 
much  sentiment  of  honour  as  to  fulfil  their  engagements, 
except  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl  of  Cassilis.     Henry  was  so 

I.  Sir  Halpl,  .Sadler-.  UHm. 


well  pleased  with  the  behaviour  of  this  nobleman,  that  he 
not  only  received  him  graciously,  but  honoured  him  with 
present's,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  Scot- 
land, with  his  two  brothers,  whom  he  had  left  as  hostages.'' 

This  behaviour  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  jj,„  ,„p,„r,. 
though  it  reflected  dishonour  on  the  nation, 
was  not  disagreeable  to  the  caidinal,  who  foresaw  that  all 
these  pei-sons  would  now  he  deeply  interested  to  maintain 
their  enmity  and  opposition  to  England.  And  as  a  war 
was  soon  expected  with  that  kingdom,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary immediately  to  apply  to  Franco,  mid  to  crave  the 
assistance  of  that  ancient  ally,  during  the  present  distresses 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  Though  the  French  king  was  fuUv 
sensible  of  his  interest  in  supporting  Scotland,  a  demand 
of  aid  could  not  have  been  made  on  him  at  a  more  un- 
seasonable juncture.  His  pretensions  on  the  Milanese,  and 
his  resentment  against  Charles,  had  engaged  him  in  a  war 
with  that  potentate ;  and  having  made  great  though  fruit- 
less efforts  during  the  preceding  campaign,  he  was  the 
more  disabled  at  present  from  defending  his  own  domi- 
nions, much  more  from  granting  any  succour  to  the  Scots. 
JMatthew  Stuiurt,  Earl  of  Lenox,  a  young  nobleman  of  a 
great  family,  was  at  that  time  in  the  French  court;  and 
Francis  being  informed  that  he  was  engaged  in  ancient  and 
hereditary  enmity  with  the  Harailtons,  who  had  murdered 
his  father,  sent  him  over  to  his  native  country,  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-mother :  and  he  pro- 
mised that  a  supply  of  money,  and,  if  necessary,  even 
military  succours,  should  soon  be  despatched  after  him. 
Arran,' the  governor,  seeing  all  these  preparations  against 
him,  assembled  his  friends,  and  made  an  attempt  to  get 
the  person  of  the  infant  queen  into  his  custody  ;  but  being 
repulsed,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  I 
with  his  enemies,  and  to  intrust  that  precious  charge  lo 
four  neutral  persons,  the  heads  of  potent  families,  the 
Grahams,  Aieskines,  Lindseys,  and  Levingstones.  The 
arrival  of  Lenox,  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  served 
to  render  the  victory  of  Oie  French  party  over  the  English 
still  more  indisputable.' 

The  opposidon  which  Henry  met  with  in  Rupmrt  with 
Scotland,  from  the  French  intrigues,  excited  Krauce. 
his  resentment,  and  further  confirmed  the  resolution  which 
he  had  already  taken,  of  breaking  with  France,  and  of 
uniting  his  arms  with  those  of  the  emperor.  He  had 
other  grounds  of  complaints  against  the  French  king, 
which,  though  not  of  great  importance,  yet  being  recent, 
were  able  to  overbalance  those  great  injuries  which  he  had 
formerly  received  from  Charles.  He  pretended  that 
Francis' had  engaged  to  imitate  his  example,  in  separating 
himself  entirely  from  die  see  of  Rome,  and  that  he  liad 
broken  his  promise  in  diat  particular.  He  was  dissatisfied 
that  James,  his  nephew,  had  been  allowed  to  marry,  first, 
Magdalene  of  France,  then  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Guise;  and  he  considered  these  alliances  as  pledges, 
which  Francis  gave,  of  his  intentions  to  support  the  Scots 
against  the  power  of  England.""  He  had  been  informed 
of  some  railleries  which  the  French  king  had  thrown  out 
against  his  conduct  with  regard  to  his  wives.  He  was 
disgusted  that  Francis,  after  so  many  obligations  which  he 
owed  him,  had  sacrificed  him  to  the  emperor ;  and  in  the 
confidence  of  friendship,  had  rashly  revealed  his  secrets 
to  that  subtle  and  interested  monarch.  And  he  com- 
iilained,  that  regular  jiayments  were  never  made  of  the 
sums  due  to  him  by  France,  and  of  the  pension  which 
had  been  stipulated.  Impelled  by  all  d:ese  motives,  he 
alienated  himself  from  his  ancient  friend  and  confederate, 
and  formed  a  league  with  the  emperor,  who  earnestly 
courted  his  alliance.  This  league,  besides  stipulations  in 
mutual  defence,  conUiined  a  plan  for  invading  France; 
and  the  two  monarclis  agreed  to  enter  Francis's  do- 
minions with  an  army,  each  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men ;  and  to  require  that  prince  to  pay  Henry  all  the 
sums  which   he  owed   him,  and   to  consign   Boulogne, 

Mimtreuil,  Terouenne,  and  Ardies,  as  a  security  for  the 
regular  payment  of  his   pension  for  the  future :  in  case 

these   conditions  were  rejected,  tlie  confederate  princes 
agreed  to  challenge  for  Henry  the  crown  of  France,  or,  in 

default  of  it,  the  duchies  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  and 

I  BiM-lii<nan.  lib.  15.    Prummond. 
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Guieniie;  tor  Cliuilis,  llic  duchy  of  HurfUiidy,  and  some 
oilier  tcrritoiiis."  Tluit  ihcy  niiglit  have  a  preloiicc  for 
eiiforcintr  lliise  claims,  they  sent  a  nicssiiKc  to  I'r.uicis, 
rcquhiiif;  liini  to  renounce  liis  allianci;  witii  Sultan  Suly- 
mau,  ami  to  make  re|)aration  for  all  the  preiuilue  whicli 
Clinsteniloni  had  susUuned  from  that  unnatural  confe- 
deracy. Upon  the  French  king's  refusal,  war  w;is  de- 
clared atrainst  him  by  the  allies.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  tiiat  the  partisans  of  France  objected  to  Charles 
ins  alliance  with  the  heretical  Kins;  of'  Kni;land,  as  no 
less  vlmoxious  than  that  wliiih  Francis  li:id  ciintmcted 
with  Solvmaii :  and  they  observed,  that  this  league  was  a 
breach  of  die  solenui  promise  which  he  had  {;iven  to  Cle- 
ment VI 1.  never  to  make  peace  or  alliance  with  England, 
rat  .l«ii.  WJiile  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  was 

A  piuliaiimni.  negociatiiig,  the  king  summoned  a  new 
session  of  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  for  his 
projected  war  with  F'l-ance.  The  parliamenl  granted  him 
a  subsidy,  to  be  paid  in  three  years:  it  was  levied  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  but  exceeded  not  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  any  individual."  The  convocation  fpive  the 
king  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  levied  in  three 
\ears.  Cheater  sums  were  always,  even  during  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  catholic  religion,  exacted  from  the  clergy 
than  from  the  Uuty :  which  made  the  emperor  Charles 
say,  wlicn  Henry  dissolved  the  monasteries,  and  sold 
tlieir  revenues,  or  bestowed  them  on  his  nobility  and 
courtiers,  that  he  had  killed  the  hen  which  brought  him 
the  golden  eggs.i' 

The  parliament  also  facilitated  the  execution  of  the 
former  law,  by  which  the  king's  proclamations  were  made 
equal  to  statutes :  they  appointed  that  any  nine  coun- 
sellors should  form  a  leg;il  court  for  punishing  all  disobe- 
dience to  proclamations.  The  total  abolition  of  juries  in 
criminal  causes,  as  well  as  of  all  parliaments,  seemed,  if 
the  king  had  so  pleased,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
tins  enormous  law.  He  might  issue  a  proclamation,  en- 
joining the  execution  of  any  penal  statute,  and  afterwards 
uy  the  I  riininals,  not  for  iireach  of  the  statute,  but  for 
disohi'ilu-iice  to  his  proclamation.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
]jOrd  Mountjoy  entered  a  protest  against  this  law;  and  it 
is  equally  remirkable, tliat  that  protest  is  the  only  one  en- 
tered against  any  public  bill  during  this  whole  reign.i 

It  was  enacted'  this  session,  That  any  spiritual  person 
who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  king's  book,  tlie  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  or 
contrary  to  any  doctrine  which  he  should  tliereafter  pro- 
mulgate, was  to  be  admitted  on  the  tirst  conviction  to 
renounce  his  error;  on  the  second,  he  was  required  to 
carry  a  f;iggot ;  which  if  he  refused  to  do,  or  fell  into  a 
llurd  ofl'ence,  he  was  to  be  burnt.  But  the  laity,  for  the 
third  oH'ence,  were  only  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels, 
and  be  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Indictments 
must  be  laid  within  a  year  after  the  otfence,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  allowed  to  bring  witnesses  for  his  exculpation. 
These  penalties  were  lighter  than  those  which  were  for- 
merly imposed  on  a  denial  of  the  real  presence  :  it  was, 
however,  subjoined  in  this  statute,  that  the  act  of  the  Six 
Articles  was  still  in  force.  But  in  order  to  make  the  king 
more  entirely  master  of  his  people,  it  was  enacted,  Tliat 
he  might  hereafter,  at  his  pleasure,  change  this  act,  or  any 
provision  in  it.  By  this  clause,  both  parties  were  retainecl 
in  subjection :  so  far  as  regarded  religion,  the  king  was 
invested,  in  the  fullest  manner,  with  the  sole  legislative 
authority  in  his  kingdom :  and  all  his  subjects  were, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  expressly  bound  to  receive 
implicitly  whatever  doctrine  he  should  please  to  recom- 
mend to  them. 

ictii  Jul  •  '^^  reformers  began  to  entertain  hopes 

that  this  great  power  of  the  crow'n  might 
.still  be  employed  in  their  favour.  Tlie  king  married 
Catherine  Par,  widow  of  Nevil,  Lord  Latimer  ;  a  woman 
of  virtue,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  the  new  doctrine. 
By  this  marriage,  Henry  confirmed  what  had  formerly 
been  foretold  in  jest,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  espouse 
a  widow.     The  king's  league  with  the  emperor  seemed 

n  liymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  7fi8.  vol.  xv.  p.  2. 

o  Ttiey  wtio  were  worth  io  goods  twenty  shillin::s  and  upwards  to  live 
pounils,  Paul  lourpeiice  ot"  every  |M>und  ;  troin  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds, 
cislit.pence ;  Ironi  ten  pountl:.  to  twenty  i>ounds,  sWtcen-pcnce ;  from 
lueutv  and  upwards,  two  shillings.      Lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  from 


a  circumstance  no  less  favourable  to  the  catholic  party ; 
and  thus  niatters  remained  still  nearly  balanced  between 
the  factions. 

The  advanUjges  gained  by  this  powerful  confederacy 
between  Henry  anil  Charles  were  inconsidcrabli!  during 
the  present  year.  The  campaign  was  opened  with  a  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Uuke  of  Cleves,  Francis's  ally,  over 
the  forces  of  the  emperor ; '  I'rancis  in  person  took  the 
field  early,  and  made  himself  master,  witnout  resistance, 
of  th('  wliole  ilucliv  of  Luxcmbourgh  :  he  afterwards  took 
Landiecv,  and  added  some  fortifications  to  it.  Charles, 
having  at  last  assembled  a  powerful  army,  appeared  in 
the  Low  Countries;  and  after  taking  almost  every  fortress 
in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  he  reduced  the  duke  to  "accept  of 
the  terms  which  he  was  pleased  to  prescribe  to  him. 
Being  then  joined  by  a  body  of  six  thous.^nd  lCngli.sh,  he 
sat  down  before  Laiidrecy,  and  covered  the  siege  with  an 
army  of  above  forty  thousand  men.  Francis  advanced  at 
the  he<ad  of  an  army  not  much  inferior ;  as  if  he  intrtided 
to  give  the  emperor  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  raise  the 
siege :  but  while  these  two  rival  monarchs  were  facing 
each  other,  and  all  men  were  in  expectation  of  some  great 
event,  the  French  king  found  means  of  throwing  succour 
into  Landrecy ;  and  having  thus  eft'ected  his  purpose,  he 
skilfully  made  a  retreat.  Charles,  finding  the  season  far 
advanced,  despaired  of  success  in  his  enterprise,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

The  vanity  of  Henry  was  flattered  by  the  Affairs  of  Scot- 
figure  whicli  he  made"  in  the  great  transac-  I"'"'- 
tions  on  the  continent :  but  the  interests  of  his  kingdom 
were  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  event  of  afi'airs  in 
Scotland.  Arran,"  the  governor,  was  of  so  indolent  and 
unambitious  a  character,  that  had  he  not  been  stimulated 
by  his  friends  and  dependmits,  he  never  had  aspired  to 
any  share  in  the  administration ;  and  when  he  found 
himself  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the  queen-dowager, 
the  cardinal,  and  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
of  any  terms  of  accommodation,  however  dishonourable. 
He  even  gave  them  a  sure  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  by 
renouncing  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  and  reconcil- 
ing himself  to  the  Romish  communion  in  the  Franciscan 
church  at  Stirling.  By  this  weakness  and  levity  he  lost 
his  credit  with  the  wliole  nation,  and  rendered  the  pro- 
testants,  who  were  hitherto  the  chief  support  of  his 
power,  his  mortal  enemies.  The  cardinal  acquired  an 
entire  ascendant  in  the  kingdom:  the  queen-dowager 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  him :  the  governor  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pretension :  Lenox  plone 
was  become  an  obstacle  to  His  measures,  and  reduced 
him  to  some  difficulty. 

Tlie  inveterate  enniity  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  families  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  made  the  interests  of 
these  two  noblemen  entirely  incompatible;  and  as  the 
cardinal  and  the  French  party,  in  order  to  engage  Lenox 
the  more  in  their  cause,  had  'flattered  him  with  the  hope 
of  succeeding  to  the  crown  after  their  infant  sovereign, 
this  rivalship  had  tended  still  further  to  rouse  the  animo- 
sity of  the  Hamiltons.  Lenox  too  had  been  encouraged 
to  aspire  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen-dowager,  which 
woulcl  have  given  him  some  pretension  to  the  regency; 
and  as  he  was  become  assuming  on  account  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the  cardinal  found,  that 
since  he  must  choose  between  the  friendship  of  Lenox 
and  that  of  Arran,  the  latter  nobleman,  who  was  more 
easily  governed,  and  who  was  invested  with  present 
authority,  was  in  every  respect  preferable.  Lenox,  find- 
ing that"he  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  his  pretensions 
to  the  queen-dowager ;  and  that  Arran,  favoured  by  the 
cardinal,  had  acquired  the  ascendancy,  retired  to  Dunbar- 
ton,  the  governor  of  which  was  entirely  at  his  devotion  : 
he  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  English 
court;  and  he  summoned  his  vassals  and  partisans  to 
attend  him.  All  those  who  were  inclined  to  tlie  protestant 
religion,  or  were  on  any  account  discontented  with  the 
cardinal's  administration,  now  regarded  Lenox  ;is  the  head 
of  their  party ;  and  they  readily  made  him  a  tender  of 

twentv  shillings  to  five  pounds,  paid  eisht  pence  in  the  pound  ;  from  fire 
iiounds  to  leu  pounds,  sixieen  pence  ;  from  ten  pounds  to  Iweniy  pounils. 
two  shilliuss  -,  from  twenty  pounds  an,l  upwarus.  throe  slull"i=^, 
p  lolller.  vol.  ii.  V.  176.  „        .    1  ,""""•'■  P-  ,^-^- 
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their  services.  In  a  little  time  he  hud  collected  mi  aiJiiv 
of  ten  thousand  men,  and  he  tlireatened  his  enenncs  witli 
immediate  destruction.  The  carduial  had  no  cipial  foreo 
to  oppose  to  him ;  but  as  he  w-.is  a  prudent  man,  he  fort^ 
saw  that  I.enox  could  not  long  subsist  so  great  an  army, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  opening  a  negociation 
witli  him.  He  seduceil  his  followere  by  various  artitices; 
Ije  prerailed  on  the  Douglasses  to  change  party ;  he  rc- 
presentc<l  to  the  whole  nation  the  danger  of  civil  wars 
and  commotions  :  and  Lenox,  observing  the  unequal  con- 
test in  which  lie  was  eng;iged,  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  to  accept  of  an  accommodation  with 
the  governor  and  the  cardinal.  Present  iieace  was  restored ; 
but  no  confidence  took  place  between  the  parties.  Lenox, 
fortifying  his  castles,  and  putting  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  waited  the  arrival  of  Knglish  succours,  from 
whose  assistance  alone  he  expected  to  obtain  the  superi- 
ority over  his  enemies. 

\\  hile  the  winter  season  restrained  Henry 
jail',  u!'  from  military  operations,  he  summoned  a 
A  puriiaintiit.  new  parliament ;  in  which  a  law  was  passed, 
such  as  he  was  pleased  to  dictate,  with  regard  to  ttie  suc- 
cession of  the  crown.  After  declaring  that  tlie  Prince  of 
^Vales,  or  any  of  the  king's  male  issue,  were  first  and 
immediate  heirs  to  the  crown,  the  iiarliament  restored  the 
two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabetii,  to  their  riglit  of  suc- 
cession. This  seemed  a  reasonable  piece  of  justice,  and 
corrected  what  the  king's  fortiier  violence  had  thrown 
into  confusion ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  Henry  to  do 
any  thing,  how  laudable  soever,  without  betraying,  in 
some  circumstance,  his  usual  extravagance  and  caprice. 
Though  he  opened  the  way  for  these  two  princesses  to 
mount  the  throne,  he  would  not  allow  the  acts  to  be  reversed 
wliicli  had  declared  them  illegitimate ;  he  made  tlie  par- 
liament confer  on  him  a  power  of  still  excluding  tliem,  if 
they  refused  to  submit  to  any  conditions  which  he  sliould 
be  pleased  to  impose ;  and  lie  required  them  to  enact, 
tliat,  in  default  of  his  own  issue,  he  might  dispose  of  the 
crown  as  he  pleased,  by  will  or  letters  patent.  He  did 
not  probably  foresee,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  degraded 
the  parliament,  by  rendering  it  the  passive  instrument  of 
his  variable  and  violent  inclinations,  he  taught  tlie  people 
to  regard  all  his  acts  as  invalid,  and  thereby  defeated  even 
the  purpo.ses  which  he  was  bent  to  attain. 

An  act  pnssed,  declaring  that  the  king's  usual  style 
should  be,  "  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  and  on  earth  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church  of  England  and  Ireland."  It  seemed  a  palpable 
inconsistency  to  retain  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faitli, 
■which  the  court  of  Rome  had  conferred  on  him,  for  main- 
taining its  cause  against  Luther  ;  and  yet  subjoin  his  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  that  court. 

An  act  also  passed  for  the  remission  of  the  debt  which 
the  king  had  lately  contracted  by  a  general  loan,  levied 
upon  the  people.  It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  after 
the  former  act  of  this  kind,  the  loan  was  not  entirely 
voluntary.'  But  there  was  a  peculiar  circumstance  attend- 
ing the  present  statute,  which  none  but  Henry  would 
have  thought  of;  namely,  that  those  who  had  already 
gotten  payment,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  refund 
the  money  to  the  exchequer. 

The  oaths  which  Henry  imposed  for  the  security  of  his 
ecclesiastical  model,  were  not  more  reasonable  than  Ins 
other  measures.  All  his  subjects  of  any  distinction  had 
already  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  Pope's  supremacy  ; 
but  as  the  clauses  to  which  they  swore  had  not  been 
deemed  entirely  satisfactory,  another  oath  was  imposed ; 
and  it  was  added,  that  all  tliose  who  had  taken  the  former 
oaths  should  be  understood  to  have  taken  the  new  one." 
A  strange  supposition  !  to  represent  men  as  bound  by  an 
oaih  which  they  had  never  taken. 

'Jlie  most  commendable  law  to  which  the  parliament 
gave  their  sanction,  was  that  by  which  they  mitigated  the 
law  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  enacted,  that  no  person  Sliould 
be  put  to  his  trial  upon  an  accusation  concerning  any  of 
the  offences  comprised  in  that  sanguinary  statute,  except 
on  the  oath  of  twelve  persons,  before  commissioners  au- 
thonzed  for  the  purpose;  and  that  no  person  should  be 


arrested  or  committed  to  ward  for  any  such  offence  before 
he  was  indicted.  Any  preacher  accused  of  speaking  in 
his  sermon  contrary  to  these  articles,  must  be  indicted 
within  forty  days. 

Tlie  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his  authority 
whenever  he  demanded  subsidies,  however  moderate,  from 
the  parliament ;  and  therefore,  not  to  hazard  a  refusal,  he 
made  no  mentioti  this  session  of  a  supply  :  but  as  his 
wars  both  in  France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  his  usual 
prodigality,  had  involved  him  in  great  exnense,  he  had 
recourse  to  other  methoiis  of  filling  his  excliequer.  Not- 
withstanding the  former  abolition  of  his  debts,  he  yet 
reipiired  new  loans  from  his  subjects;  and  he  enhanced 
gold  from  forty-five  shillings  to  forty-eight  an  ounce;  and 
silver  from  three  shillings  and  nine-pence  to  four  sliillings. 
His  pretence  for  this  innovation  was  to  prevent  the  money 
fioin  being  exported  ;  as  if  that  exiiedient  could  anywise 
serve  the  purpose.  He  even  coined  some  base  money,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  current  by  proclamation.  He  named 
commissioners  for  levying  abenevolence,  and  he  extorted 
about  seventy  thousand  pounds  by  this  expedient.  Read, 
alderman  of  London,"  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
having  refused  to  contribute,  or  not  coming  up  to  the 
expect;itions  of  the  commissioners,  was  enrolled  as  a  foot 
soldier  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was  there  taken  jirisoner. 
Roach,  who  had  been  equally  refractory,  was  thrown  into 
jirison,  and  obtained  not  his  liberty,  but  by  paying  a  large 
composition.'  These  powers  of  the  prerogative,  (which 
at  that  time  passed  unquestioned,)  the  compelling  of  any 
man  to  serve  in  any  office,  and  the  imprisoning  of  any 
man  during  pleasure,  not  to  mention  the  practice  of  ex- 
torting loans,  rendered  the  sovereign  in  a  manner  absolute 
master  of  the  person  and  property  of  every  individual. 

Early  this  year  the  king  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to 
invade  Scotland.  The  fleet;  consisted  of  near  two  hundred 
vessels,  and  carried  on  board  ten  thousand  men.  Dudley, 
Lord  Lisle,  commanded  the  sea  forces  ;  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford the  land.  The  troops  were  disembarked  near  Leith ; 
and  after  dispersing  a  small  body  which  opposed  them, 
they  took  that  town  without  resistance,  and  then  mai-clied 
to  Edinburgh.  The  gates  were  soon  beaten  down,  (for  little 
or  no  resistance  was  made,)  and  the  English  first  pillaged 
and  then  set  fire  to  the  city.  The  regent  and  cardinal  were 
not  prepared  to  oppose  so  great  a  force,  and  they  fled  to 
Stirling.  Hertford  marched  eastvyard  ;  and  being  joined 
by  a  new  body  under  Evers,  warden  of  the  east  marches, 
he  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  burned  and  destroyed 
Haddington  and  Dunbar,  then  retreated  into  England ; 
having  lost  only  forty  men  in  the  whole  expedition.  The 
Earl  of  Arran  collected  some  forces  ;  but  finding  that  the 
English  were  already  departed,  he  turned  them  against 
Lenox,  who  was  justly  suspected  of  a  correspondence  with 
the  enemy.  That  nobleman,  after  making  some  resistance, 
was  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Henry  settled  a 
jiension  on  him,  and  even  gave  him  his  niece.  Lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  in  marriage.  In  return,  Lenox  stipulated 
conditions,  by  which,  had  he  been  able  to  execute  them, 
he  must  have  reduced  his  country  to  total  servitude.^' 

Henry's  policy  was  blamed  in  this  sudden  and  violent 
incursion  ;  by  which  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  Scots, 
without  subduing  their  spirit ;  and  it  was  eoininonly  said, 
that  he  did  too  much,  if  lie  intended  to  solicit  an  alliance, 
and  too  little,  if  he  meant  a  conquest.z  But  the  reason 
of  his  recalling  the  troops  so  soon  was,  his  eagerness  to 
carry  on  a  projected  enterprise  against  France,  in  which 
he  intended  to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom. 
He  bad  concerted  a  plan  with  the  emperor,  which  threat- 
ened the  total  ruin  of  that  monarchy,  and  must,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  have  involved  the  ruin  of  England. 
Tliese  two  princes  had  agreed  to  invade  France  with  forces 
amounting  to  above  a  hundred  thousand  men :  Henry 
engaged  to  set  out  from  Calais ;  Charles  from  the  Low 
Countries  :  they  were  to  enter  on  no  siege ;  but  leaving 
all  the  frontier  towns  behind  them,  to  march  directly  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  to  join  their  forces,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  the  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  Francis 
could  not  oppose  to  these  formidable  preparations  much 
above  forty  thousand  men. 
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MibJuly  Ilenrv,  liaviiig  appointed  the  mietii,  rc- 

Cwnpiitn'in  gent,  during  his  absence,  passed  over  lo 
I'rtace.  Calais  Willi  thirty  thousand  men,  accom- 
panied 1)V  the  Dukrs  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  I-'ilz-alan  Karl 
of  Aruiiilel,  \'vi\;  K»irl  of  Oxford, the  Karl  of  Surrey,  I'auUl, 
Lord  St.  John,  Kurd  Kerrers  of  Chiulley,  Kord  Alountjoy, 
Lord  (Jrev  of  Wilton,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Sir  Francis 
Brvan,and  the  most  tlourishiiif;  nobility  and  gentry  of  his 
kiiimlom.  The  KmkIisIi  armv  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Count  lie  liuren,  admiral  of  l-'landers,  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  four  thousand  horse;  and  the  whole  composed 
an  armv  which  nothiiig  on  that  frontier  w;ls  able  lo  resist. 
Tlie  chief  force  of  the  French  armies  was  drawn  to  the  side 
of  Chanip;i!:ne,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Iinpe»ialibts. 

Tlie  ( nipcror,  with  an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men, 
had  taken  the  field  much  earlier  than  Henry  ;  and  not  to 
lose  time,  while  he  wailed  for  the  arrival  of  his  confederate, 
he  sal  down  before  Luxembourg,  which  was  surrendered 
lo  him  :  he  tlience  |)roceeded  to  Conimerey  on  tlie  Meuse. 
which  he  look  :  Ligny  met  with  the  same  fate:  he  next  laid 
siege  lo  St.  Disier  on  the  Marne,  which,  though  a  weak 
place,  made  a  brave  resistance  under  the  Count  of  San- 
cerre,  the  governor,  and  tlie  siege  was  protracted  beyond 
expectation. 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  town  at  the 
timethe  F^nglish  forces  were  assembled  in  Picardy.  Henry, 
either  tempted  by  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  F'l-ench 
frontier,  or  thinking  that  the  emperor  had  first  broken  his 
engagement  by  forming  sieges,  or,  perhaps,  foreseeing  at 
last  the  dangerous  coiise<iuences  of  entirely  subduing  the 
French  power,  instead  of  marching  fonvard  to  Paris,  sat 
down  before  Montreuil  and  Boulogne.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk commanded  the  army  before  Montreuil :  the  king 
himself  that  before  Boulogne.  \'ery'in  was  governor  of 
the  latter  place,  and  under  liim  Philip  Corse,  a  brave  old 
soldier,  wlio  encouraged  the  giurison  to  defend  themselves 
J.  to  the  hist  extremity  against  the  English.  He 

nii^»pi.  ^^,^  killed  during  tlic  course  of  the  siege, 
and  the  town  wa.s  immediately  surrendered  lo  Henry,  by 
the  cowardice  of  \'ervin  ;  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
for  this  dishonourable  capitulation. 

During  the  course  of  this  siege  Charles  had  taken  St. 
Disier,  and  finding  the  season  much  advanced,  he  began 
lo  hearken  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  since  all  his 
schemes  for  subduing  that  kingdom  were  likely  lo  prove 
abortive.  In  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  deserting  his 
ally,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  English  camp,  requiring 
Henry  immediately  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  meet 
him  with  his  army  before  Paris.  Henry  replied,  tliat  he 
was  loo  f;ir  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boulogne  lo  raise  it 
with  honour,  and  that  the  emperorhimselfhad  first  broken 
the  concert,  by  besieging  St.  Disier.  This  answer  served 
Charles  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  concluding 
'  -  '' '  a  peace  with  Francis,  at  Crepy,  where  no 
mention  was  made  of  England.  He  stipulated  to  give 
Flanders  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter,  whom  he  agreed  to 
marry  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  F'rancis's  second  son  ;  and 
Francis,  in  return,  withdrew  his  troops  from  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  and  renounced  all  claim  to  Milan,  Naples, 
and  other  territories  in  Italy.  This  peace,  so  advantageous 
to  Francis,  was  procured,  partly  by  the  decisive  victory 
obtained  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  by  the  Count 
of  Anguyen,  over  the  Imperialists,  at  CerisoUes,  in  Pied- 
mont, partly  by  the  emperor's  great  desire  to  turn  his  arms 
against  the  protestaiit  princes  in  Germany.  Charles 
ordered  his  troops  to  separate  from  the  English  in  Picar- 
dy ;  and  Henry,  finding  himself  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
3oihS«  t  of  Wontreuil,  returned  into  England.  Tliis 
''  ■  campaign  served  lo  the  populace  as  matter 
of  great  triumph  ;  but  all  men  of  sense  concluded  that  the 
king  had,  as  in  all  his  former  military  enterjirises,  made, 
at  a  great  expense,  an  acquisition  which  was  of  no  im- 
portance. 

The  war  with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  conducted 
fi  filly,  and  with  \'arious  success.  Sir  Kalph  Evers,  now 
Kurd  Evers,  and  Sir  Bryan  Latoun,  made  an  inroad  into 
that  kingdom ;  and  having  laid  waste  the  counties  of 
Tiviotdaleand  the  Merse,  Uiey  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of 
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Coldingham,  winch  they  took  possesiiioii  of  and  forlifie<l. 
The  governor  assembled  an  anny  of  tight  thousand  men, 
in  order  lo  dislodge  them  from  this  post ;  hut  lie  had  no 
sooner  openetl  his  batteries  before  the  place,  than  a  sudden 

Iiaiiic  seized  him  ;  he  left  the  army,  and  Hed  lo  Dunlxu-. 
le  complained  of  the  mutiny  of  hu  troops,  and  pretended 
apprehensions  lest  they  should  deliver  him  into  the  hamis 
of  the  I'.nglish  ;  but  his  own  unwarlike  spirit  was  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  been  die  motive  of  this  dishonourable 
Hight.  The  Scottish  army,  upon  the  departure  of  their 
general,  fell  into  confusion  ;  and  had  not  Aiufus,  with  a 
few  of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the  cannon,  and  protected 
their  rear,  the  English  might  have  gained  great  advantages 
over  them.  Evers,  elated  with  this  success,  boasted 
lo  Henry  that  lie  had  conquered  all  Scotland  to  the 
Forth;  and  he  claimed  a  reward  for  this  important  ser- 
vice. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  knew  with  what  difti- 
cultv  such  acquisitions  would  be  maintained  against  a 
warlike  enemy,  advised  the  king  lo  grant  him,  as  his  re- 
ward, the  conquests  of  which  he  boasted  so  highly.  The 
next  inroad  made  by  the  English  showed  ^  ^ 
the  vanity  of  Evers's  hopes.  This  general 
led  about  five  tliousand  men  into  Tivioldale,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  ravaging  that  country,  when  intelligence  was 
brought  him,  that  some  Scottish  forces  appeared  near  the 
abbey  of  Melross.  Angus  had  roused  the  governor  lo 
more"  activity ;  and  a  proclamation  being  issued  for  as- 
sembling the  troops  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  a  con- 
siderable bodv  had  repaired  thidier  to  oppose  die  enemy. 
Norman  Leslv,  son  of  the  ILarl  of  Rothes,  had  also  joined 
the  army,  witli  some  volunteers  from  F'ife ;  and  he  inspired 
courage  into  the  whole,  as  well  by  this  accession  of  force, 
as  by  his  personal  bravery  and  intrepidity.  In  order  to 
bring  their  troops  to  the  necessity  of  a  steady  defence,  tlie 
Scottish  leaders  ordered  all  their  cavalry  to  dismount;  and 
they  resolved  lo  wait,  on  some  high  grounds  near  Au- 
cram,theassaultof  the  English.  The  Eng-  ,-||,  p,), 
lish,  whose  past  successes  had  taught  them 
too  much  to  despise  the  enemy,  thought,  when  they  saw 
the  Scottish  horses  led  off  the  field,  that  the  whole  army 
was  retiring;  and  they  hastened  to  attack  diem.  Tlie 
Scots  received  them  in  good  order ;  and  being  favoured 
tiy  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  by  the  surprise 
of  the  English,  who  expected  no  resistance,  tlieysoon  put 
them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  with  considerable 
slaughter.  Evers  and  Latoun  were  boUi  kilUd,  and  above 
a  thousand  men  were  made  prisoners.  In  order  to  sup- 
port the  Scots  in  this  war,  Francis,  some  time  after,  sent 
over  a  bcdv  of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Mont- 
gomerv.  Lord  of  Lories.'  Reinforced  by  diese  succours, 
tlie  goveruor  assembled  an  army  of  fifteen  diousand  men  at 
Haddington,  and  marched  thence  to  ravage  the  east  borders 
of  England.  He  laid  all  waste  wherever  he  came ;  and 
having  met  with  no  considerable  resistance,  he  retired  into 
his  own  country,  and  disbanded  his  array.  Tlie  Earl  of 
Hereford,  in  revenge,  committed  ravages  on  the  middle 
and  west  marches ;  and  the  \var  on  botli  sides  was  sig- 
nalized rather  by  the  ills  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  than  by 
anv  considerable  advantage  gained  by  either  parly. 

The  war,  likewise,  between  France  and  England,  was 
not  distinguished  this  vear  bv  any  memorable  event. 
Francis  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred  sail, 
besides  galleys  ;  and  having  embarked  some  land-forces 
on  board,  he'sent  them  to  make  a  descent  in  England."" 
Thev  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  \^'ight,  where  tliev  found  die 
English  fleet  King  at  anchor  in'St.  Helen's.  It  consisted 
not  of  above  a  liundred  sail ;  and  the  admiral  diought  it 
most  advisable  to  remain  in  that  road,  in  ho|es  of  draw- 
ing the  French  into  the  narrow  channels  and  the  rocks, 
which  were  unknown  to  diem.  The  two  fleets  cannonaded 
each  other  for  two  davs ;  and  except  the  sinking  of  die 
Marv  Rose,  one  of  the  lai-gest  ships  of  die  English  fleet, 
the  damage  on  both  sides  was  inconsiderable. 

Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping  so  great  a  fleet 
was,  to  prevent  the  English  from  throwing  succours  into 
Boulogne,  which  he  resolved  to  besiege ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  ordered  a  fort  lo  be  built,  by  which  he  intended 
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to  block  up  tlie  harliovir.  After  a  considerable  loss  of 
time  and  money,  tlie  fort  w;is  tbund  so  ill  constructed, 
that  he  \y;is  obfisri'd  to  ab.indon  it ;  and  though  he  had 
assembled  on  tliat  fn.)ntier  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand 
men,  he  was  not  able  to  efi'ect  any  considerable  enterprise. 
Henrv,  in  order  to  defend  his  possessions  m  France,  had 
levied  fourteen  thousand  Germans ;  who,  having  marched 
.to  Fleurines,  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  ibund  tliat  they 
could  ad>-anceno  further.  The  emperor  would  not  allow 
them  a  passage  through  his  dominions  :  they  received  in- 
telligence of  a  superior  ;irmy  on  the  side  of  France  ready 
to  intercept  them  :  want  of  occupation  and  of  pay  soon 
produced  a  mutiny  among  them :  and  having  seized  the 
English  commissaries,  as  a  security  for  arrears,  they  retreat- 
e<l  into  their  own  country.  There  appears  to  have  been 
some  want  of  foresight  in  this  expensive  armament. 

osil  \ov.  The  great  expense  of  these  two  wars, 
A  i>«rliameiit.  maintained  bv  Henry,  obliged  him  to  sum- 
mon a  new  parliament.  The  Commons  granted  him  a 
subsidy,  payable  in  two  years,  of  two  shillings  a  pound  on 
land:'^  the  spirituality  voted  him  six  shillings  a  pound. 
But  the  parliament,  apprehensive  lest  more  demands  should 
be  made  upon  them,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  a 
very  extraordinary  liberality  of  other  people's  property :  by 
one  vote  they  bestowed  on  the  king  all  the  revenues  of  the 
universities,  as  well  as  of  the  chantries,  free  chapels,'' 
and  hospitals.  Henry  was  pleased  with  this  concession, 
as  it  increased  his  power ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  rob 
learning  of  all  her  endowments  ;  and  lie  soon  took  care  to 
inform  the  universities  that  he  meant  not  to  touch  their 
revenues.  Thus  these  ancient  and  celebrated  establish- 
ments owe  their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  king, 
not  to  the  protection  of  tliis  seiTile  and  prostitute  par- 
liament. 

The  prostitute  spirit  of  the  parliament  further  appeared 
in  the  preamble  of  a  statute,"^  in  which  they  recognise  the 
king  to  have  alwavs  been,  by  the  word  of  God,  supreme 
licail  of  the  church  of  Eiighuid  ;  and  acknowledged  that 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons, 
have  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  but  by  his  royal  mandate  : 
to  him  alone,  say  they,  and  such  persons  as  he  shall  ap- 
point, full  power  and  authority  is  given  from  above  to  hear 
and  determine  all  manner  of  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  to 
correct  all  manner  of  heresies,  errors,  vices,  and  sins  what- 
soever. No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  concurrence  of  a 
convocation,  or  even  of  a  parliament.  His  proclamations 
are,  in  effect,  acknowledged  to  have,  not  only  the  force  of 
law,  but  the  authority  of  revelation ;  and  by  his  royal 
power  he  might  regulate  the  actions  of  men,  control  their 
words,  and  even  direct  their  inward  sentiments  and 
opinions. 

"4111  Dec  "^^  '''"?  made,  in  person,  a  speech  to  the 

parliament  on  proroguing  them  ;  in  which, 
after  thanking  them  for  their  loving  attachment  to  him, 
which,  he  said,  equalled  what  was  ever  paid  by  their  an- 
cestors to  any  king  of  England,  he  complained  of  their 
dissensions,  disputes,  and  animosities  in  religion.  He  told 
them,  that  the  several  pulpits  were  become  a  kind  of  bat- 
teries against  each  other ;  and  that  one  preacher  called 
another  heretic  and  anabaptist,  which  was  retaliated  by  the 
opprobrious  appellations  of  papist  and  hypocrite  :  that  he 
had  permitted  his  people  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  not  in 
order  to  furnish  tliem  with  materials  for  disputing  and 
railing,  but  that  he  might  enalile  them  to  inform  their  con- 
sciences, and  instruct  their  children  and  families  :  that  it 
grieved  his  heart  to  find  how  that  precious  jewel  was  pros- 
tituted, by  being  introduced  into  the  conversation  of  every 
alehouse  and  tavern,  and  employed  as  a  pretence  for  decry- 
ing the  spiritual  and  leinil  pa.stors :  and  that  he  was  sorry 
to  observe  that  the  word  of  CJod,  while  it  was  the  object  of 
so  much  anxious  speculation,  had  very  little  influence  on 
their  practice ;  and,  that  though  an  imaginary  knowledge 
so  much  abounded,  charity  was  daily  going  to  decay.'  The 
king  gave  good  advice ;  but  his  own  example,  by  en- 
couraging speculation  and  dispute,  was  ill  fitted  to  pro- 
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mote  that  peaceable  submission  of  opinion   which   he 
recommended. 

Henry  employed  in  military  preparations 
the  money  granted  by  parliament ;  and  he       '    ' 
sent  over  the  E;irl  of  lliTlford,  and  Lord  Lisle,  the  ad- 
miral, to  Calais,  with  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  two- 
thirds  of  which  eonsisti'tl  of  tbrcigners.     Some  skirmishes 
of  small  moment  ensued  with  tlie  French ;  and  no  hopes 
of  any  considerable  progress  could  be  entertained  by  eitner 
party.     Henry,  whose  animosity  against  Francis  was  not 
violent,  had  given  sutHcient  vent  to  his  humour  by  this 
short  war ;  and  finding  that  from  his  great  increase  in  cor- 
pulence and  decay  in  strength,  he  could  not  hope  for  much  I 
longer  life,  he  was  desirous  of  ending  a  tjuarrel  which 
might  prove  dangerous  to  his  kingdom  during  a  minority. 
Francis  likewise,  on  his  part,  was  not  averse  to  peace  with 
England  ;  because,  having  lately  lost  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  he  revived  his  ancient  claim  upon  Milan,  and 
foresaw  that  hostilities  must  soon,  on  that  account,  break 
out  between  him  and  the  emperor.    Com- 
missioners, therefore,  having  met  at  Campe,    Pea'ce  "with 
a  small  nlace  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes,    s^"?!"  j""" 
the  articles  were  soon  agreed  on,  and  the       ^ 
peace  signed  by  them.    The  chief  conditions  were,  that 
Henry  should  retain  Boulogne  during  eight  years,  or  till 
the  former  debt  due  by  Francis  should  be  paid.    This 
debt  was  settled  at  two  millions  of  livres,  besides  a  claim 
of  500,000  livres,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  adjusted, 
Francis  took  care  to  coni|)rehend  Scotland  in  the  treaty. 
Thus  all  that  Henry  obtained  by  a  war  which  cost  him 
above  one  million   three   hundred   and  forty   thousand 
pounds  sterling,?  was  a  bad  and  a  chargeable  security  for 
a  debt,  which  was  not  a  third  of  the  value. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had  leisure 
to  give  his  attention  to  domestic  affairs  ;  particularly  to 
the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  opinion,  on  which  he 
was  so  intent.  Tliough  he  allowed  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  he  had  hitherto  been  very  careful  to  keep 
tlie  mass  in  Latin ;  but  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  per- 
mit that  the  litany,  a  considerable  part  of  the  service, 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and,  by  this 
innovation,  he  excited  anew  the  hopes  of  the  reformers, 
who  had  been  somewhat  discouragea  by  the  severe  law  of 
the  Six  Articles.  One  petition  of  the  new  litany  was  a 
praver  to  save  us  from  the  li/nintiy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
ami  from  all  Itis  detestahte  enormities.  Cranmer  employed 
his  credit  to  draw  Henry  into  further  innovations ;  and 
he  took  advantage  of  Gardiner's  absence,  who  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor :  but  Gardiner  having  written 
to  the  king,  that  if  he  carried  his  opposition  against  the 
catholic  religion  to  greater  extremities,  Chai'les  threatened 
to  break  off  all  commerce  with  him,  the  success  of  Cran- 
mer's  projects  was  for  some  time  retarded.  Cranmer  lost 
this  year  the  most  sincere  and  powerful  friend  that  he 
possessed  at  court,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suflblk : 
the  Queen-dowager  of  France,  consort  to  Suffolk,  had 
died  some  years  before.  This  nobleman  is  one  instance 
that  Henry  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  a  cordial  and 
steady  friendship;  and  Suffolk  seems  to  have  been  worthy 
of  the  favour  which,  from  his  earliest  youth,  he  had  en- 
joyed with  his  master.  The  king  was  sitting  in  council 
when  informed  of  Suffolk's  death ;  and  he  took  the  op- 
portunity both  to  express  his  own  sorrow  for  the  loss,  and 
to  celebrate  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He  declared,  that 
(luring  the  whole  course  of  their  friendship,  his  brother- 
in-law  had  never  made  one  attempt  to  injure  an  adver- 
sary, and  had  never  whispered  a  word  to  the  disadvantage 
of  any  person.  "  Is  there  any  of  you,  my  Lords,  who 
can  say  as  much  ?"  When  the  ting  sulijoined  these 
words,  he  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  saw  that 
confusion  which  the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt  naturally 
threw  upon  them.^ 

Cranmer  himself,  when  bereaved  of  this  support,  was 
the  more  exposed  to  those  cabals  of  the  courtiers,  which 
the  opposition  in  party  and  religion,  joined  to  the  usual 
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mulives  of  iiitiTcsi,  rumltrtd  so  fn!queiil  among  lloiirv's 
nmusters  ami  lounsi'lkirs.  The  catliolics  took  lioUi  of  llic 
kinz  by  Ins  p.issioii  for  orthodoxy ;  anil  they  represented 
to  hiMi',  tliat  if  his  laudable  zeaf  for  enforcing  the  truth 
met  with  no  liilter  success,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the 
primate,  whose  example  and  encouragement  were,  in 
rcalitv,  the  secret  supports  of  heresy.  Henry,  seeing  the 
point  at  which  tlicy  aimed,  feigned  a  compliance,  and 
desired  the  c-ouncil  to  make  inquiry  inlo  Cranmer"s  con- 
duct ;  promising  that,  if  he  were  found  guiltv,  he  should 
be  commuted  to  iirisoii,  and  brought  to  conaign  puiiish- 
mint.  Evcr^-  boily  now  considered  the  primate  as  lost ; 
and  his  old  iriends,  from  interested  views,  as  well  as  the 
opposite  party  from  animosity,  began  to  show  liim  marks 
of  neglect  aiii  disregard.  He  was  obliged  to  stand  several 
hours  among  the  lacquevs  at  the  door  of  the  council- 
chamber  before  he  could  W  admitted  :  and  when  he  was 
at  last  called  in,  he  \vas  told,  that  they  had  determined  to 
send  hull  to  the  Tower.  Cranmer  said,  tliat  he  appealed 
to  the  king  himself;  and  finding  his  appeal  disregarded, 
he  iiroduied  a  ring,  which  Henrv  had  given  him  as  a 
pledge  of  favour  and  protection.  The  council  were  coii- 
louiided;  and  when  they  came  before  the  king,  he  re- 
proved them  in  the  severest  terms ;  and  told  them  that 
lie  was  well  acquainted  witli  Cianmer's  merit,  as  well  as 
with  their  malignity  and  envy :  but  he  was  determined  to 
crush  all  their  cabals,  and  to  teach  them,  by  the  severest 
Hiscij^line,  since  gentle  methods  were  ineffectual,  a  more 
dutiful  concurrence  in  promoting  his  service.  Norfolk, 
who  was  Cranmer's  capital  enemy,  apologized  for  their 
conciucl,  and  saiJ,  that  tlieir  only  intention  was  to  set  the 
primate's  innocence  in  a  lull  liglit,  by  bringing  him  to  an 
0|>eii  trial :  and  Henry  obliged  them  all  to  embrace  him 
as  a  sign  of  their  cordial  reconciliation.  The  mild  temper 
of  Cranmer  rendered  this  agreement  more  sincere  on  nis 
part,  than  is  usual  in  such  forced  compliances.' 

But  though  Henry's  favour  for  Cranmer 
trs«cuiions.  fgnj^jg^j  fruitless  all  accusations  against  him, 
hi<  pride  and  peevishness,  irritated  by  his  declining  state 
ot  health,  impelled  him  to  punish  with  fresh  severity  all 
others  who  presumed  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  from 
himself,  particularly  in  the  capital  point  of  the  real  pre- 
sence. Anne  Ascue,  a  young  woman  of  merit  as  well  as 
beauty,'  who  had  great  connexions  with  the  chief  ladies 
at  court,  and  with  the  queen  herself,  wns  accused  of  dog- 
matizing on  that  delicate  article ;  and  Henry,  instead  of 
showing  indulgence  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex  and  age, 
was  but  the  more  provoked  that  a  woman  should  dare  to 
oppose  his  theological  sentiments.  She  was  prevailed  on 
bv  lionner's  menaces  to  make  a  seeming  recantation ;  but 
she  qualified  it  with  some  reserves,  which  did  not  satisfy 
that  zealous  prelate.  She  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  she 
there  employed  herself  in  composing  prayers  and  dis- 
courses, by  which  she  fortified  lier  resolution  to  endure 
tlie  utmost  extremity  rather  than  relinquish  her  religious 
principles.  She  even  »TOte  to  the  king,  and  told  him, 
thai,  as  to  the  Lord's  supper,  she  believed  as  much  as 
Christ  himself  had  s.aid  of  it,  and  as  much  of  his  divine 
doctrine  as  the  catholic  church  had  required :  but  while 
she  could  not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  an  assent  to  the 
king's  explications,  this  declaration  availed  her  nothing, 
anil  was  rather  regarded  as  a  fresh  insult.  Tlie  chancellor, 
\\  riotheselv,  who  had  succeeded  Audley,  and  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  catholic  party,  was  sent  to  examine 
her  with  regard  to  her  patrons  at  court,  and  the  great 
ladies  who  were  in  correspondence  with  her:  but  she 
maintained  a  laudable  fidelitv  to  her  friends,  and  would 
confess  nodiing.  She  was  put  to  tlie  torture,  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner,  and  continued  still  resolute  in  preserv- 
ing secresy.  Some  authors'  add  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance :  that  the  chancellor,  who  stood  by,  ordered 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  stretch  the  rack  still  fur- 
ther ;  but  that  officer  refused  compliance  :  the  chancellor 
menaced  him  ;  but  met  with  a  new  refusal :  upon  which 
that  magistrate,  who  was  otherwise  a  person  of  merit,  but 
intoxicated  with  religious  zeal,  put  his  own  hand  to  the 
rack,  and  drew  it  so  violently  that  he  almost  tore  her 
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body  iLsuiider.  Her  consl;incy  .Mill  siir|ussed  the  bar- 
liarity  of  her  persecutors,  and  they  found  all  their  efforts 
to  be  baffled.  She  «as  then  comlemned  to  lie  burned 
alive ;  and  being  so  disliK-ated  by  the  rick  that  she  could 
not  stand,  she  was  carnal  to  the  stiike  in  a  chair.  Toge- 
ther with  her  were  conducted  Nicholas  Uelenian,  a  priest, 
John  L-'issels,  of  the  king's  household,  and  John  Adams, 
a  tailor,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  same  crime  to 
the  same  punishment.  Tlicy  were  all  lied  to  the  stake; 
and,  in  that  dreadful  situation,  the  chancellor  sent  to  in- 
Ibrin  them  that  their  pardon  was  ready  drawn  and  signed, 
and  should  instantly  oe  given  them,  I'f  they  would  merit 
it  by  a  recantation.  They  only  regJirded  this  offer  a-t'a 
new  ornament  to  their  crown  of  miutyrdom ;  and  they 
saw  with  tranquillity  the  executioner  kindle  the  flames 
which  consumed  them.  \\  riothesely  did  not  consider, 
that  tliit  public  and  noted  situation  interested  their  honour 
the  more  to  maintain  a  steady  perseverance. 

Though  the  secresy  and  fidelity  of  Ann  Ascue  saved 
the  queen  from  this  peril,  that  princess  soon  after  fell 
into  a  new  danger,  from  which  she  narrowly  escaped. 
An  ulcer  had  broken  out  in  the  king's  leg,  which,  added 
to  his  extreme  corpulency,  and  his  bad  habit  of  body, 
began  both  to  threaten  his  life,  and  to  render  him  even 
more  than  usually  peevish  and  passionate.  The  queen 
attended  him  with  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  care,  and 
endeiivourcd,  by  every  soothing  art  and  compliance,  to 
allay  those  gusts  of  humour  to  which  he  was  become  so 
subject.  His  favourite  topic  of  conversation  was  theology, 
and  Catherine,  whose  good  sense  enabled  her  to  discourse 
on  any  subject,  was  frequently  eng:iged  in  the  argument ; 
and  being  secretly  inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formers, she  un%varily  betrayed  too  much  of  her  nund  on 
these  occasions.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that  she  should 
presume  to  differ  from  him,  complained  of  her  obstinacy 
to  Gardiner,  who  gladly  laid  hold  of  tlie  opportunity  to 
inflame  the  quarrel.  He  praised  the  king's  anxious  con- 
cern for  preserving  the  orthodoxy  of  his  subjects;  and 
represented,  that  the  more  elevated  the  person  was  who 
was  chastised,  and  the  more  near  to  his  person,  tlie  greater 
terror  would  the  example  strike  into  every  one,  and  the 
more  glorious  would  the  sacrifice  appear  to  posterity. 
Hie  chancellor,  being  consulted,  was  engaged  by  religious 
zeal  to  second  these  topics ;  and  Henry,  hurried  on  by 
his  own  impetuous  temper,  and  encouiaged  by  his  coun- 
sellors, went  so  far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeachment  to 
be  drawn  up  against  his  consort.  Wriothesely  executed 
his  commands ;  and  soon  after  brought  the  paper  to  him 
to  be  signed  :  for  as  it  was  high  treason  to  throw  slander 
upon  the  queen,  he  might  otherwise  have  been  questioned 
for  his  temerity.  By  some  means,  this  important  paper 
fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends,  who 
immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  her.  She  was 
sensible  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed  ; 
but  did  not  despair  of  being  able,  by  her  prudence  and 
address,  still  to  elude  the  efforts  of  her  enemies.  She 
paid  her  usual  visit  to  the  king,  and  found  him  in  a  more 
serene  disposition  than  she  had  reason  to  expect.  He 
entered  on  the  subject  which  «-as  so  familiar  to  liim ;  and 
he  seemed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  in  divinity. 
She  gently  declined  the  conversation,  and  remarked,  that 
such  profound  speculations  were  ill  suited  to  the  natural 
imbecility  of  her  sex.  \\'omen,  she  said,  by  their  first 
creation,  were  made  subject  to  men  :  the  male  was  created 
after  the  image  of  God ;  the  female  after  the  image  of  the 
male :  it  belonged  to  the  husband  to  choose  principles  for 
his  wife;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cases,  to  adopt  im- 
plicitly the  sentiments  of  her  husband  :  and  as  to  herself. 
It  wasdoublv  her  duty,  being  blest  with  a  husband  who 
was  qualified,  by  his  judgment  and  learning,  not  only  to 
choose  principles  for  his  own  family,  but  for  the  most  wise 
and  knowing  of  every  nation.  "  Not  so !  by  St.  Mary," 
replied  the  king;  "  you  are  now  become  a  doctor,  Kate ; 
and  better  fitted  to  gi^e  than  receive  instruction."  She 
meekly  replied,  that  she  was  sensible  how  little  she  was 
entitled  to  these  praises ;  that  though  she  usually  declined 
not  any  conversation,  however  sublime,  when  proposed  by 

questions  the  truth  of  this  circumstance  :  Fox.  ItoweTer.  trjiiiscribes  her  own 
lMpers.»here  she  relates  it.  1  most  arid,  injustice  to  the  king,  that  he  dis- 
approved of  Wriolbeselj's  conduct,  and  commended  tlje  lieutenaal. 
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Ins  majestv,  she  wi-U  knew,  that  her  conceiitions  could 
son-e  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  srive  him  a  httle  nu>- 
menfirv  amusement ;  tliat  she  found  the  conversation  apt 
to  lan>;uish,  when  not  revived  by  some  opposition,  and 
she  had  ventured  sometimes  to  feign  a  contrariety  of 
sentiments,  in  order  to  give  liim  the  nle:u!ure  of  t^fuling 
her;  and  that  she  also  purposed,  by  this  innocent  artifice, 
to  eng-age  him  into  topics  whence  she  had  observed,  by 
ftequent  experience,  tliat  she  reaped  profit  and  instruction. 
'■  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart  '."  replied  the  king;  "  then  arp 
we  perfect  friends  again."  He  embraced  her  with  great 
afiectioti,  and  sent  her  away  with  ;issurances  of  his  protec- 
tion and  kindness.  Iler  enemies,  who  knew  notliing  of 
this  sudden  change,  prepared  next  day  to  convey  her  to 
the  Tower,  pursuant  to  the  king's  ^vairant.  Henry  and 
Catherine  were  conversini:  amicably  in  the  garden,  wlien 
the  chancellor  appeared,' with  forty  of  the  pursuivants. 
Tlie  king  spoke  to  him  at  some  distance  from  her;  and 
seemed  to  expostulate  with  him  in  the  severest  manner : 
she  even  o\erheard  the  appellations  of  knave,  fool,  and 
beast,  which  he  liberallv  bestowed  upon  that  magistrate ;  and 
then  ordered  him  to  depart  his  presence  :  she  afterwards 
interposed,  to  mitigate  his  anger :  he  said  to  her,  "  poor 
soul !  you  know  not  how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your 
good  offices."  Tlicnceforth  the  queen,  having  narrowlv 
escai^ed  so  great  a  danger,  was  careful  not  to  oft'eud  Henry  s 
humour  by  anv  contradiction ;  and  Gardiner,  whose 
malice  had  endeavoured  to  widen  the  breach,  could  never 
afterwards  rerain  his  favour  and  good  opinion."' 

I5ut  llenry's  tvrannical  disposition,  soured  by  ill  health, 
burst  out  soon  after,  to  the  destraction  of  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed a  much  superior  rank  to  that  of  Gardiner.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  father,  during  this  whole  reign, 
and  even  a  part  of  the  foregoing,  had  been  regarded  ai  the 
greatest  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  rendered  con- 
siderable service  to  the  crown.  The  duke  himself  had  in 
his  vouth  acquired  reputation  by  naval  enterprises  :  he  had 
much  contributed  to  the  >actory  gained  over  the  Scots  at 
Flouden  :  he  had  suppressed  a"  dangerous  rebellion  in  the 
north :  and  he  had  always  done  his  part  with  honour,  in 
all  the  expeditions  against  France.  Fortune  seemed  to 
conspire  witli  )iis  own  industry,  in  raising  him  to  the 
greatest  elevation.  From  the  favours  heaped  on  him  by 
the  crown,  he  had  acquired  an  immense  estate :  the  kins 
had  successivelv  been  mairied  to  two  of  his  nieces ;  and 
the  king's  naturiil  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  married 
his  daughter;  besides  his  descent  from  tlie  ancient  family 
of  the  MoWbravs,  bv  which  he  was  allied  to  the  throne, 
lie  had  espoused  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  descended,  bv  a  female,  from  Edward  III. :  and 
as  he  was  believed  still  to  adhere  secretlv  to  the  ancient 
religion,  he  wa.s  regarded,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  as  the 
head  of  the  catholic  party.  But  all  tliese  circumstances, 
in  proportion  as  tliey  exalted  the  duke,  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Henry ;  and  he  foresaw  danger,  during  his 
son's  niinority,  both  to  the  public  tranquillity  and  to  the 
new  ecclesiastical  system,  from  the  attempts  of  so  potent 
a  subject.  But  nothing  tended  more  to  expose  Norfolk 
to  the  king's  displeasure,  than  the  prejudices  which  Henry 
had  entertained  against  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  son  of  that 
nobleman. 

Surrev  was  a  young  man  of  tlie  most  promising  hopes, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  every  accomplishment 
which  became  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He 
excelled  in  all  the  military  exercises  which  were  then  in 
request :  he  encouraged  the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage  and 
example :  he  had  made  some  successful  attempts  in 
poetrv ;  and  being  smitten  with  the  romantic  gallantry  of 
the  age,  he  celebriled  the  praises  of  his  mistress,  by  his 
pen  and  his  lance,  in  every  masque  and  tournament.  His 
spirit  and  ambition  were  equal  to  his  talents  and  his 
cuality  ;  and  he  did  not  always  regulate  his  conduct  by  the 
caution  and  re3er\'e  which  his  situation  required.  He  had 
been  left  governor  of  Boulogne  when  that  town  was  taken 
by  Henry ;  but  though  his  personal  bravery  was  unques- 
tioned, he  had  been  unfortunate  in  some  rencounters  with 
the  French.  The  king,  somewhat  displeased  with  his 
conduct,  had  sent  over  llertford  to  command  in  liis  place; 
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and  Surrey  was  so  imprudent  as  to  drop  some  menacing 
expressions  ag-ainst  the  ministers,  on  account  of  this 
affront  which  was  put  unon  him.  And  as  he  had  refused  to 
marry  Hertford's  daughter,  and  even  waved  every  other 
proposal  of  marriage,  Henry  imagined  that  he  had  ente> 
tallied  views  of  espousing  the  Lady  Mary ;  and  he  was 
instantly  determined  to  repress,  by  the  most  severe  expe- 
dients, so  dangerous  an  ambition. 

Actuated  by  all  these  motives,  and  perhaps  influenced 
by  tliat  old  disgust  with  which  the  ill  conduct  of  Catherine 
llow"\rd  had  inspired  him  ag;iinst  her  whole  family,  he 
gave  private  orders  to  arrest  Norfolk  and  Surrey;  and 
they  were  on  the  same  day  confined  in  the  j„||^  p^ 
Tower.  Surrey  being  a  commoner,  his  trial  ' 
was  the  more  expeditious;  and  ;is  to  proofs,  neither  par- 
liaments nor  juries  seem  ever  to  have  given  the  least 
attention  to  them  in  any  cause  of  the  crown  ^  p  ,5,. 
during  this  whole  reign.  He  was  accused  r«ccuti(morth« 
of  entertaining  in  his  family  some  Italians  '^'  "'  ""■"*• 
who  were  suspected  to  be  spies  ;  a  servant  of  his  had  paid 
a  visit  to  Cardinal  Pole  in  Italy,  whence  he  was  suspected 
of  holding  a  correspondence  w'ith  that  obnoxious  prelate; 
he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on 
his  scutcheon,  which  made  him  be  suspected  of  aspiring  to 
the  cro\vn,  though  both  he  and  his  ancestors  had  openly, 
during  the  course  of  many  years,  maintained  that  practice, 
and  the  heralds  had  even  justified  it  by  their  authority. 
"These  were  the  crimes  for  which  a  jury,  uotwilhsUuiding 
his  eloquent  and  spirited  defence,  condemned  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  for  high  treason  ;  and  their  sentence  was  soon  after 
executed  upon  him. 

The  innocence  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Attainder  of  the 
was  still,  if  possible,  more  apparent  than  that  i>|jke  of  hor- 
of  his  son ;  and  his  senices  to  the  crown  '""'• 
had  been  greater.  His  duchess,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
bad  terms,  had  been  so  base  as  to  carry  intelligence  to  his 
enemies  of  all  she  knew  against  him:  Elizabeth  Holland, 
a  mistress  of  his,  had  been  ecjually  subservient  to  tlie 
designs  of  the  court :  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  his 
accusers  discovered  no  greater  crime,  than  his  once  saying 
that  the  king  was  sicklv,  and  could  not  hold  out  long; 
and  the  kingdom  was  likely  to  fall  into  disorders,  through 
the  diversity  of  religious  o"pinionSj  He  wrote  a  pathetic 
letter  to  the  king,  pleading  his  past  services,  and  protesting 
his  innocence:  soon  after,  he  embraced  a  more  proper 
expedient  for  appeasing  Henry,  by  making  a  submission 
and  confession,  such  as  his  enemies  required  :  but  nothing 
could  mollify  the  unrelenting  temper  of  the  ^^^  j^ 
king.  He  assembled  a  parliament  as  tlie 
surest  and  most  expeditious  instrument  of  his  tyranny; 
and  the  House  of  Peei-s,  without  examining  the  prisoner, 
without  trial  or  evidence,  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
him,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  Commons.  Cranmer,  though 
engaged  for  many  years  in  an  opposite  party  to  Norfolk, 
and  though  he  had'  received  many  and  great  injuries  from 
him,  would  have  no  hand  in  so  unjust  a  prosecution  ;  and 
he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Croydon."  The  king  was  now 
approaching  fast  towards  his  end  :  and  fearing  lest  Nor- 
folk should  escape  him,  he  sent  a  nicss;ige  to  the  Commons, 
bv  which  he  desired  thorn  to  hasten  the  bill,  on  nretence 
tliat  Norfolk  enjovcd  the  dignity  of  Earl  Marshal,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  "aiipoint  another,  who  might  officiate  at 
the  ensuing '  ceremony  of  installing  his  son  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  obsequious  Commons  obeyed  his  directions, 
though  founded  on  so  frivolous  a  pretence  ;  and  the  king, 
liaviiig  affixed  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  by  commission- 
ers, issued  orders  for  the  execution  of  Norfolk  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  But  news  being 
carried  to  the  Tower,'  that  the  king  himself  had  expired 
that  night,  the  lieutenant  deferred  obeying  tlie  warrant ; 
and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  by  the  council  to  begin 
a  new  reign  by  the  death  of  the  greatest  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom,  who  liad  been  condemned  by  a  sentence  so 
unjust  and  tyrannical. 

'riie  king's  health  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state ; 
but  for  several  days  all  Oiose  near  him  plainly  saw  his 
end  approaching.  "He  was  become  so  froward,  that  no 
one  durst  inform  him  of  his  condition ;  and  as  some  per- 
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joiis  (luring  lliis  niKti  liail  siiffertii  as  traitors  for  ibreloll- 
iiiK  the  kinii'.s  ilt'alli,"  every  one  was  afraid  lest,  in  tlur 
tnuis|iorts  III'  Ins  fnry,  lie  in'igtil,  on  lliis  pretence,  iiunisli 
capiiallv  the  author  of  such  friendly  iiitclliKence.  At  last. 
Sir  Anthony  Dlihiv  ventured  to  disclose  to  him  the  fauil 
secrtt,  and  cxliorted  him  to  prepare  for  the  fate  virhich  was 
a»-ailiiii!  linn,  lie  expressed  his  resignation  ;  and  desired 
tliat  (^'ranmer  mmht  De  sent  for:  but  lieforc  the  prelate 
arriTod  he  was  speechless,  tliouKh  he  still  seemed  to  retain 
his  senses,  t'ranmer  desired  him  to  five  some  sism  of 
his  dyinj;  in  the  faith  of  Christ :  he  scpieezcd  the  prelate's 

DtKiii  ni  ihr  hand,  and  immediately  expired,  after  a  reign 
lini;.  of  thirty-seven  years  and  nine  months ;  and 
in  the  tifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  before  his 
demise ;  in  which  he  confirmed  the  destination  of  parlia- 
ment, by  leaving  the  crown,  first  to  Prince  Kdwara,  then 
to  the  Lady  Mary,  next  to  the  1-aily  Klizabeth.  The  two 
princesses  he  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  tbrfeiting  their 
title  to  the  crown,  not  to  marry  without  consent  of  the 
council,  which  he  appointed  tor  the  government  of  his 
minor  son.  After  his  own  children,' he  settled  the  succes- 
sion on  Frances  Hr.indon,  .Marchioness  of  Dorset,  eider 
daughter  of  his  sistir,  the  French  queen  ;  then  on  Eleanor, 
Countess  of  Cumbirland,  the  second  dauL'hter.  In  pass- 
ing over  the  posterity  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  his  elder 
sister,  he  made  use  of  the  power  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment; but  as  he  subjoined,  that,  after  the  failure  of  the 
French  queen's  posterity,  the  crown  should  descend  to 
the  next  lawful  heir,  it  afterwards  became  a  question, 
whether  these  words  could  be  applied  to  the  Scottish  line. 
It  was  thought  tliat  those  princes  were  not  the  next  heirs, 
after  the  house  of  Suffolk,  but  before  that  house  ;  and  that 
Henry,  by  expressing  himself  in  this  manner,  meant  en- 
tirely to  exclude  them.  The  late  injuries  which  he  had 
received  firom  tlie  Scots,  had  irritated  him  extremely 
against  that  nation ;  and  he  maintoined  to  the  last  that 
character  of  violence  and  caprice,  by  wlijch  his  life  had 
l)ecn  so  nuicli  distinguished.  Another  ciicumstanoe  of 
his  will  may  suggest  the  same  reflection  with  regard  to 
strange  contrarieties  of  his  temper  and  conduct :  he  left 
money  for  masses  to  be  said  for  delivering  his  soul  from 
purgatory  ;  and  though  he  destroyed  all  those  institutions 
established  by  his  ancestors  and  others  for  the  benefit  of 
their  souls ;  and  had  even  left  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
doubtful  in  all  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  promulgated 
during  his  later  years ;  he  was  yet  determined,  when  the 
hour  of  death  was  approaching,  to  Like  care  at  least  of  his 
ovni  future  repose,  and  to  adhere  to  the  safer  side  of  the 
question.? 

...    ,       .  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  summarv  of  this 

prince  s  qualities  :  he  was  so  diflerent  from 
himself  in  different  parts  of  his  reign,  that,  as  is  well  re- 
marked by  Lord  Herbert,  his  history  is  his  best  character 
and  description.  Tlie  absolute  uncontrolled  authority  which 
he  maintained  at  home,  and  the  regard  which  he  acquired 
among  foreign  nations,  are  circumstances  which  entitle 
him,  in  some  degree,  to  the  appellation  of  a  greiit  prince ; 
while  his  tvranny  and  barbarity  exclude  him  from  the 
character  of  a  ^nod  one.  He  possessed,  indeed,  great 
vigour  of  mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercising  do- 
minion over  men  ;  courage,  intrepidity,  vigilance,  inflexi- 
bility :  and  though  these  qualities  lay  not  always  under 
the  guidance  of  a  regular  and  solid  judgment,  they  were 
accompanied  with  good  parts  and  an  extensive  capacity ; 
and  every  one  dreaded  a  contest  with  a  man  who  was 
known  never  to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and  who,  in  every 
controversy,  was  determined  either  to  ruin  himself  or  his 
antasonist.  A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  comprehend 
many  of  the  worst  qualities  incident  to  human  nature  : 
violence,  cruelty,  profusion,  rapacity,  injustice,  obstinacv, 
arrog.incc,  bigotry,  presumption,  caprice :  but  neither  was 
he  subject  to  all  these  vices  in  the  most  extreme  degree, 
nor  was  he  at  inten-als  altogether  destitute  of  virtue  :  he 
was  sincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  least  of 
a  temporarv  friendship  and  attachment.  In  this  respect 
he  was  unfortunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his  reign  served 
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to  display  his  faults  in  their  full  light :  the  treatment 
which  he  met  with  from. the  court  of  Koine,  provoked 
him  to  vio'ence;  the  danger  of  a  revolt  from  his  super- 
stitious subjects,  seemed  to  require  the  most  extreme 
severity.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledpd, 
that  his  situation  tended  to  throw  an  additional  lustre  on 
what  was  great  and  magnanimous  in  his  chanicter :  the 
emulation  between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king 
rendered  his  alliance,  notwithstanding  his  impolitic  eon- 
duct,  of  great  iin|H)rlance  in  Europe  :  the  extensive  powers 
of  his  prerogative,  and  the  submissive,  not  to  say  slavish, 
disposition  of  his  parliaments,  made  it  the  more  easy  for 
him  to  assume  and  maintain  that  entire  dominion,  by 
which  his  reign  is  so  much  distinguished  in  the  EnglisFi 
history. 

It  may  seem  a  little  extraordinary,  tliat  notwithstanding 
his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence,  his  arbitrary  ad- 
ministration, this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of 
his  subjects,  but  never  was  the  oliject  of  their  hatred  :  he 
seems  even,  in  some  degree,  to  have  possessed,  to  the  last, 
tlieir  love  and  afl'ection.i  His  exterior  qualities  were  ad- 
vantngeous,  and  fit  to  captivate  the  multitude :  his  mag- 
nificence and  personal  bravery  rendered  him  illustrious 
in  vulgar  eyes :  and  it  may  be  said,  witli  truth,  that  tlie 
English,  in  that  age,  were  so  thoroughly  subdued,  that, 
like  eastern  slaves,  they  were  inclined  to  admire  those 
acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exercised  ovw 
themselves,  and  at  their  own  expense. 

\\  illi  regard  to  foreign  states,  Henry  appears  long  to 
have  supported  an  intercourse  of  friendship  with  Francis, 
more  sincere  and  disinterested  than  usually  takes  place 
between  neighbouring  princes.  Their  common  jeaiousv 
of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and  some  resemblance  in  their 
characters,  (though  the  comparison  sets  the  French  mon- 
arch in  a  very  superior  and  advantageous  light,)  served  as 
the  cement  of  tlieir  mutual  amity.  Francis  is  said  to  have 
been  affected  with  the  king's  death,  and  to  have  expressed 
much  regret  for  the  loss.  His  own  health  began  to  de- 
cline :  he  foretold  that  he  should  not  long  survive  his 
friend  J  and  he  died  in  about  two  months  after  him. 

There  were  ten  parliaments  summoned  Miscellaneous 
by  Henry  \'III.  and  twenty-three  sessions  transacuons. 
held.  The  whole  time  in  which  these  parliaments  sat 
during  this  long  reign  exceeded  not  three  years  and  a 
half.  It  amounted  not  to  a  twelvemontli  during  the  first 
twenty  years.  The  inno\'ations  in  religion  obliged  the 
king  afterwards  to  call  these  assemblies  more  frequently  : 
but  though  these  were  the  most  important  transactions 
that  ever  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament,  tlieir  de- 
voted submission  to  Henry's  will,  added  to  their  earnest 
desire  of  soon  returning  to  their  country  seats,  produced  a 
quick  despatch  of  the  bills,  and  made  the  sessions  of  short 
duration.  All  the  king's  caprices  were  indeed  blindly 
complied  with,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  safety  or 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Besides  the  violent  prosecution  of 
whatever  he  was  pleased  to  tenn  heresy,  the  laws  of  trea- 
son were  multiplied  beyond  all  former  precedent.  Even 
words  to  the  disparagement  of  tlie  king,  queen,  or  royal 
issue,  were  subjected  to  that  penalty  ;  and  so  little  care 
was  t.aken  in  framing  these  rigorous  statutes,  that  they  con- 
tain obvious  contradictions ;  insomuch  that,  had  they  been 
strictly  executed,  every  man  without  exception  must  have 
fallen  under  the  penalty  of  treason.  By  one  statute,"  for 
instance,  it  was  declared  treason  to  assert  the  validity  of 
the  king's  marriage,  either  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  or 
Anne  Boleyn  :  by  anotlier'  it  was  treason  to  say  any 
thing  to  the  disparagement  or  slander  of  the  princesses, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  and  to  call  them  spurious,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  construed  to  their  slander.  Nor 
would  even  a  profound  silence,  with  regard  to  these  delicate 
points,  be  able  to  save  a  person  from  such  penalties.  For 
by  the  former  statute,  whoever  refused  to  answer  upon 
oath  any  point  contained  in  that  act,  was  subjected  to  the 
pains  of  treason.  The  king,  therefore,  needed  only  pro- 
pose to  any  one  a  question  with  reaard  to  the  legality  of 
either  of  his  first  marriages :  if  the  person  were  silent,  he 
was  a  traitor  by  law  :  if  he  answered  either  in  the  negative 
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or  in  the  afTirmalivi',  lie  was  no  less  a  traitor.  So  mon- 
strous were  the  inconsistencies  wliich  arose  from  the  furious 
passions  of  the  kins,  and  the  slavish  submission  of  his 
parliaments.  It  is  hard  to  sav  whether  these  contradictions 
were  owing  to  Henry's  lU'ecipitancy,  or  to  a  formed  design 
of  tyranny- 
It  mav  not  be  imiiroper  to  recapitulate  whatever  is 
Biemorable  in  the  statutes  of  this  reij^i,  whether  witli 
regard  to  government  or  commerce  :  nothing  can  beiier 
show  the  genius  of  the  age  than  such  a  review  of  the 
laws. 

The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  contributed 
to  the  regular  execution  of  justice.  While  the  catholic 
superstition  subsisted,  there  wls  no  possibility  of  punish- 
ing any  crime  in  the  clergy :  the  church  would  not  )ier- 
mit  the  magistrate  to  try  the  offences  of  her  members,  and 
she  could  not  herself  inflict  any  civil  penalties  upon  them. 
But  Henry  restrained  these  pernicious  immunities :  the 
pri\-ilege  of  clergy  was  .abolislied  for  the  crimes  of  petty 
treason,  murder,  and  felony,  to  all  under  the  degree  of  a 
subdeacon."  But  the  former  superstition  not  only  pro- 
tected crimes  in  the  clergy ;  it  exempted  also  the  laity 
from  punishment,  by  affording  them  shelter  in  the  churches 
and  .sanctuaries.  The  nailuuncnl  abridged  these  privileges. 
It  ^vas  tirst  declared,  tliat  no  sanclu;u-ies  were  allowed  in 
cases  of  high  treason  ;"  next,  in  those  of  murder,  felony, 
rapes,  burglary,  and  petty  treason:''  and  it  limited  them 
in  other  particulars./  The  further  progress  of  the  Reform- 
ation removed  all  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  other 
subjects ;  and  also  abolished  entirely  the  privileges  of  sanc- 
tuaries. These  consequences  were  implied  in  the  neglect 
of  the  canon  law. 

The  only  expedient  employed  to  support  the  military 
spirit  during  this  age  was,  the  reviving  jmd  extending  of 
some  old  laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  archery, 
on  which  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  supposed  much 
to  depend.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  have  a  bow:» 
butts  were  ordereH  to  be  erected  in  every  parish : "  and 
every  bowyer  was  ordered,  for  each  bow  of  yew  which  he 
made,  to  make  two  of  elm  or  wich  for  the  service  of  the 
common  people.l>  The  use  of  cross-bows  and  hand-guns 
was  also  jirohibited."^  What  rendered  the  English  bow- 
men more  formidable  was,  that  ihey  carried  halberts  with 
them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  upon  occasion  to  en- 
gage in  close  fight  with  the  enemy.''  Frequent  musters  or 
arrays  were  also  made  of  the  people,  even  during  time  of 
peace ;  and  all  men  of  substance  were  obliged  to  have  a 
complete  suit  of  armour  or  harness,  as  it  was  called."  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  English,  during  that  age,  rendered  this 
precaution,  it  was  thought,  sufficient  for  tlie  defence  of  the 
nation  ;  and  as  the  king  had  tlien  an  absolute  power  of 
commanding  the  service  of  all  his  subjects,  he  could  in- 
stantly, in  case  of  danger,  appoint  new  officers,  and  levy 
regiments,  and  collect  an  army  as  numerous  as  he  pleased. 
When  no  faction  or  division  prevailed  among  the  people, 
there  was  no  foreign  power  that  ever  thought  of  invading 
England.  The  city  of  London  alone  could  muster  fifteen 
thousand  men  •  Discipline,  however,  was  an  advantage 
wanting  to  those  troops;  though  the  garrison  of  Calais 
was  a  nursery  of  officers ;  and  Tournay  first,?  Boulogne 
afterwards,  served  to  increase  the  number.  Every  one 
who  served  abroad  was  allowed  to  alienate  his  lands  with- 
out paying  any  fees.''  A  general  permission  was  granted 
to  dispose  of  land  by  will.'  The  parliament  was  so  little 
jealous  of  its  privileges,  fwhich  indeed  were  at  that  time 
scarcely  worth  preserving,)  that  there  is  an  instance  of  one 
Strode,  who,  because  he  had  introduced  into  the  Lower 
House  some  bill  regarding  tin,  was  severely  treated  by  the 
Stannary  courts  in  Cornwall :  heavy  fines  were  impose<l  on 
him  ;  and  upon  his  refusal  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
brought  his  life  in  danger :  yet  all  the  notice  which  the 
parliament  took  of  this  enormity,  even  in  such  a  paltry 
court,  was  to  enact.  That  no  man  could  afterwards  be 
questioned  for  his  conduct  in  parliament.''  This  prohi- 
bition, however,  must  be  supposed  to  extend  only  to  the 
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inferior  courts  :  for  as  to  the  king,  and  privy-council,  and 
star-chamber,  they  were  scarcely  bound  by  any  law. 

There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  winch  shows 
what  uncertain  ideas  the  parliament  had  formed  botli  of 
their  own  privileges  and  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign.' 
Tliis  duty  had  been  voted  to  every  king  since  Henry  IV. 
during  the  term  of  his  own  life  only  :  yet  Henry  VIll.  had 
been  allowed  to  levy  it  six  years  without  any  law  ;  and 
though  there  had  been  fnur  jiarliaments  assembled  during 
that  time,  no  attention  had  been  given  either  to  grant  it  to 
him  regularly,  or  restrain  him  from  levying  it.  At  last  the 
parliament  resolved  to  give  him  that  supply ;  but  even  in 
this  concession  they  plainly  show  themselves  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  they  gnint  it,  or  whether  he  has  a  right 
of  himself  to  levy  it.  They  say  that  the  imposition  was 
made  to  endure  during  the  natural  life  of  the  late  king  and 
no  longer :  they  yet  blame  the  merchants  who  had  not 
paid  it  to  the  present  king :  they  observe  that  the  law  for 
tonnage  and  poundage  was  expired  ;  yet  make  no  scniple 
to  call  that  imposition  the  king's  due :  they  affirm,  that  he 
had  sustained  great  and  manifold  losses  by  those  who  had 
defrauded  him  of  it ;  and  to  provide  a  remedy,  they  vote 
him  that  supply  during  his  life  time,  and  no  longer.  It  is 
remarkable  tliat,  notwithstanding  this  last  clause,  all  his 
successors,  for  more  than  a  century,  ncrsevered  in  the  like 
irregular  practice ;  if  a  practice  may  deserve  that  epithet  in 
which  the  whole  nation  acquiesced,  and  which  gave  no 
offence.  But  when  Charles  I.  attempted  to  continue  in 
the  same  course  which  had  now  received  the  sanction  of 
many  generation's,  so  much  were  the  opinions  of  men 
altered,  that  a  furious  tempest  was  excited  by  it;  and  his- 
torians, partial  or  ignorant,  still  represent  this  measure  as 
a  most  violent  and  unprecedented  enormity  in  that  un- 
happy prince. 

The  king  was  allowed  to  make  laws  for  Wales  without 
consent  of  parliament."'  It  was  forgotten,  that  with  regard 
both  to  Wales  and  England,  the  limitation  was  abolished 
by  the  statute,  which  gave  to  the  royal  proclamations  the 
force  of  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England,  during  this  age,  was 
mostly  confined  to  the  Netherlands.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Low  Countries  bouaht  the  English  commodities,  and 
distributed  them  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  Hence  the 
mutual  dependence  of  those  countries  on  each  otlier ;  and 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  both  in  case  of  a  rupture. 
During  all  the  variations  of  politics,  the  sovereigns  endea- 
voured to  avoid  coming  to  this  extremity;  and  though  the 
king  usually  bore  a  greater  friendship  to  Francis,  the  na- 
tion always  leaned  towards  the  emperor. 

In  15'28,  hostilities  commenced  between  England  and 
the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  inconvenience  was  soon  felt  on 
both  sides.  While  the  Flemings  were  not  allowed  to  pur- 
chase cloth  in  England,  the  English  merchants  could  not 
buy  it  from  the  clothiers,  and  the  clothiers  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  their  workmen,  who  began  to  be  tumultuous  for 
want  of  bread.  The  cardinal,  to  appease  them,  sent  for 
the  merchants,  and  ordered  them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual: 
They  told  him,  that  they  could  not  dispose  of  it  as  usual ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  menaces,  he  could  get  no  other 
answer  from  them."  An  agreement  was  at  last  made,  to 
continue  the  commerce  between  the  states,  even  during 
war. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  this  reign  that  any  salads,  car- 
rots, turnips,  or  other  edible  roots,  were  produced  in  Eng- 
land. Tlie  little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  used,  was 
formerly  imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders."  Queen 
Catherine,  when  she  wanted  a  salad,  was  obliged  to 
despatch  a  messenger  thither  on  purpose.  The  use  of 
hops,  and  the  planting  of  them,  was  introduced  from  Flan- 
ders about  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  or  end  of  the  pie- 
ced ing. 

Foreign  artificers,  in  general,  much  surpassed  the  Eng- 
lish in  dexterity,  industry,  and  frugality  :  hence  the  violent 
animosity  which  the  latter,  on  many  occasions,  expressed 
against  any  of  the  former  who  were  settled  in  England. 
They  had  the  assurance  to  complain,  that  all  their  custom- 
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ers  went  to  I'dicii;!!  tmilrsnicii ;  and,  in  tlio  yciir  1517, 
being  inoveil  liy  llic  sfilitious  sermons  of  one  Dr.  liilc, 
and  tlie  inlrinncs  of  Lincoln,  a  broker,  they  raised  an  ni- 
siirreclion.  Tlie  a|)|irL'nlices,  and  olliprs  of  the  poorer  sort, 
in  London,  liii;aii  by  I'ltakmi;  open  the  prisons,  where 
some  persons  wereeonlincil  lor  nis\illini;  foreigners.  Tliey 
next  proceeded  lo  tlie  house  of  Meutas,  a  Frenchman, 
much  halud  l>y  them;  whore  they  committed  i;reat  disor- 
ders ;  killed  some  of  his  servants  ;  and  plundered  his  poods. 
Tliemavorcotdd  not  appease  them  ;  nor  Sir  Thomas  More, 
late  uniler-sherilT",  tho\ij;h  much  respected  in  the  city.  They 
also  threatened  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  some  insult ;  and  he 
thonpht  It  necessary  to  fortify  his  house,  and  put  himself 
on  his  guard.  Tired  at  last  with  these  disorders,  they  dis- 
persed themselves  ;  and  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Sur- 
rey seized  some  of  them.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
that  women  should  not  meet  tO'.;ether  to  babble  and  talk, 
anil  that  all  men  should  keep  their  wives  in  their  houses. 
Next  day,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  into  the  city,  at  the 
head  of  thirteen  hundred  armed  men,  and  made  inquiry 
into  the  tumult.  Bele  and  Lincoln,  and  several  others, 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  condemned  for  treason.  Lin- 
coln and  thirteen  more  were  executed.  The  other  criminals, 
lo  the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  broucht  before  the 
kmi;,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  fell  on  their  knees,  and 
cried  for  mercy.  Henry  knew  at  that  time  how  to  pardon ; 
he  dismissed  them  witliout  further  punishment.P 

So  great  «as  the  number  of  foreign  arti.sans  in  the  city, 
that,  at  least,  fifteen  thousand  Flemings  alone  were,  at  one 
time,  obliged  to  leave  it,  by  an  order  of  council,  when 
Henry  became  jealous  of  their  favour  for  queen  Calherine.i 
Henry  himself  confesses,  in  an  edict  of  the  star-chamber, 
printed  among  the  statutes,  that  the  foreigners  starved  tlie 
natives;  and  obliged  them, from  idleness,  to  have  recourse 
to  theft,  murder,  and  other  enormities.r  He  also  asserts, 
that  the  vast  multitude  of  foreigners  raised  the  price  of 
grain  and  bread.s  And  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  evil, 
all  foreign  artificers  were  prohibited  from  having  above  two 
foreigners  in  their  house,  either  journevnicn  or  apprentices. 
A  like  jealousy  arose  against  the  foreign  mercliants;  and 
to  appease  it,  a  law  was  enacted,  obliging  all  denizens  to 
pay  tlie  duties  imposed  upon  aliens."  The  parliament  had 
(lone  better,  to  have  encouraged  foreign  merchants  and  ar- 
tisans to  come  over  in  greater  numbers  to  England  ;  which 
might  have  excited  the  emulation  of  the  natives,  and  have 
improved  their  skill.  The  prisoners  in  the  kingdom  for 
debts  and  crimes  are  asserted,  in  an  act  of  parliament,  to 
be  sixty  thousand  persons  and  above ;  "  which  is  scarcely 
credible.  Harrison  asserts,  that  72,000  criminals  were  ex- 
ecuted during  this  reign,  for  theft  and  robberv,  which  would 
amount  nearly  to  2000  a-year.  He  adds,  tliat  in  the  latter 
end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  were  not  punished  capitally 
400  in  a  year :  it  appears,  that  in  all  England,  there  are  not 
at  present  50  executed  for  those  crimes."  If  these  facts  be 
just,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  morals  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHL  And  this  improvement  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  increase  of  industry  and  of  the  arts, 
which  have  given  maintenance,  and  what  is  almost  of  equal 
importance,  occupation,  to  the  lower  classes. 

There  is  a  remarkable  clause,  in  a  statute  passed  near  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,"  by  which  we  might  be  induced 
to  believe,  that  England  was  extremely  decayed  from  the 
flourishing  condition  which  it  had  attained  "in  preceding 
times.  It  had  been  enacted,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
that  no  magistrate,  in  town  or  borough,  who  by  his  office 
ought  to  keep  assize,  should,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
magistracy,  sell,  either  in  wholesale  or  retail,  any  wine  or 
victuals.  This  law  seemed  equitable,  in  order  to  prevent 
fraud  or  private  viev.s  in  fixing  the  assize  :  yet  the  law  is 
repealed  in  this  reign.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that, 
"since  the  making  of  that  statute  and  ordinance,  many 
and  the  most  partof  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  cor- 
porate, within  the  realm  of  England,  are  fallen  in  ruin  and 
decay,  and  are  not  inhabited  by  merchants,  and  men  of 
such  substance,  as  at  the  time  of  making  that  statute :   for 
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at  this  day  the  dwellers  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  cities 
and  boroughs  are  commonly  bakers,  vintners,  fishmongers, 
and  other  victuallers,  and  there  remain  few  others  to  bear 
the  ollices."  Men  have  such  a  propensity  to  exalt  past 
tunes  above  the  present,  that  it  seems  dangerous  lo  credit 
this  reasoning  of  the  parliament,  without  further  evidence 
to  support  it.  So  ditferent  are  the  views  in  which  the  same 
object  apjiears,  that  some  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  0|)- 
posite  inference  from  this  fact.  A  more  regular  police  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  than  in  a  former 
period,  and  a  stricter  administration  of  justice;  an  advan- 
tage which  induced  the  men  of  landed  property  to  leave 
the  provincial  towns,  and  to  retire  into  the  country.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  in  a  speech  to  parliament,  represented  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  increase  of  riches,  that  the  customs  had  in- 
creased beyond  what  they  were  formerly." 

But  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry, and  populousness,  m  England,  the  statutes  of  this 
reign,  except  by  abolishing  monasteries,  and  retrenching 
holidays,  circumstances  of  considerable  moment,  were  not, 
in  other  respects,  well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
fixing  of  the  wages  of  artificers  was  attempted  :  y  luxury 
in  apparel  was  prohibited  by  repeated  statutes  ;  ^  and  pro- 
bably without  effect.  The  chancellor  and  other  ministers 
were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  poultry,  cheese,  and 
butter.''  A  statute  was  even  passed,  to  fix  the  price  of 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.''  IJeef  and  pork  were  ordered 
to  be  sold  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound  :  mutton  and  veal  at  a 
halfpenny  half  a  farthing,  money  of  that  age.  The  pre- 
amble of"  the  statute  says,  that  these  four  species  of  but- 
cher's meat  were  the  food  of  the  jjoorer  sort.  This  act 
was  afterwards  repealed.' 

The  practice  of  depopulating  the  country,  by  abandoning 
tillage,  and  throwing  tlie  lands  into  pasturage,  still  con- 
tinued ;  '^  as  appears  by  the  new  laws  which  were,  from 
time  to  time,  enacted  against  that  practice.  The  king  was 
entitled  to  half  the  rents  of  the  land,  where  any  farm- 
houses were  allowed  to  fall  to  decay.'  The  unskilful  hus- 
bandry was  probably  the  cause,  why  the  proprietors  found 
no  profit  in  tillage.  The  number  of  sheep  allowed  to  be 
kept  in  one  flock  was  restrained  to  two  thousand.'  Some- 
times, says  the  statute,  one  proprietor,  or  farmer,  would 
keep  a  flock  of  twenty-four  thousand.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  parliament  ascribes  the  increasing  price  of  mutton 
to  this  increase  of  sheep:  because,  say  they,  the  commodity 
being  gotten  into  few  hands,  the  price  of  it  is  raised  at 
pleasure. 5  It  is  more  probable  that  the  effect  proceeded 
from  the  daily  increase  of  money :  for  it  seems  almost 
impossible  that  such  a  commodity  could  be  engrossed. 

In  the  year  1544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good  land 
in  Cambridgeshire  was  let  at  a  shilling,  or  about  fifteen 
pence  of  our  present  money.''  This  is  ten  times  cheaper 
than  the  usual  rent  at  present.  But  commodities  were  not 
above  four  times  cheaper  :  a  presumption  of  the  bad  hus- 
bandry in  that  age. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  beggars  and 
vagrants  ;'  one  of  the  circumstances  in  government  which 
humanity  would  most  powerfully  recommend  to  a  benevo- 
lent legislator  ;  which  seems,  at  first  sight,  the  most  easily 
adjusted  ;  and  which  is  yet  the  most  dilficult  lo  settle  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  without  destroying 
industry.  Tlie  convents  formerly  were  a  support  to  the 
poor ;  but  at  the  same  time  tended  to  encourage  idleness 
and  beggary. 

In  1546,  a  law  was  made  for  fixing  the  interest  of 
money  at  10  per  cent. ;  the  first  legal  interest  known  in 
England.  Formerly  all  loans  of  that  nature  were  regarded 
as  usurious.  The  preamble  of  this  very  law  treats  the 
interest  of  money  as  illegal  and  criminal :  and  the  preju- 
dices still  remained  so  strong,  that  the  law  permitting  in- 
terest was  repealed  in  the  following  reign. 

This  reign,  as  well  as  many  of  the  foregoing  and  even 
subsequent  reigns,  abounds  with  monopolizing  laws,  con- 
fining particular  m.anufactures  to  (larticular  towns,  or  ex- 
cluding the  open  country  in  general.''     There  remain  still 
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loo  iiiativ  traces  of  siiiiiUir  absiiiilitics.  In  tlio  siibsequPiit 
reisii,  tlie  coi-|)or.\tions  wliiili  had  been  o\icne(l  bv  a  former 
law,  and  obbired  to  admit  tradesmen  of  different  kinds, 
were  a?ain  shut  up  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  every  one 
was  prohibited  from  exercising  any  trade,  who  was  not  of 
the  corporation.' 

lleiirv,  as  he  possessed  himself  some  talent  for  letters, 
w~.is  an  encoura!:er  of  them  in  others,  lie  founded  Trinity 
I'tilleire  in  C'lmibridue,  and  save  it  ample  cnilo»niiMits. 
\\  olsey  founded  Christ  Churih  in  Oxford,  and  iiilomlcd 
lo  call  it  I'ardinal  College:  b- 1  ir|>on  his  fall,  which  h:\\y- 
pened  before  he  had  entirely  finished  his  scheme,  the  Idnf; 
seize*!  all  the  revenues ;  and  this  violence,  above  all  the 
iilher  misfortunes  of  tliat  minister,  is  said  to  have  ^iven 
him  the  greatest  concern.""  Hut  Henry  afterwards  restore<l 
the  revenues  of  the  coUece,  and  only  changed  the  name. 
The  cardmal  founded  in  Oxford  the  first  chair  for  teachinp: 
Creek;  and  tliis  novelty  rent  that  university  into  violent 
factions,  which  frequently  came  to  blows.  The  students 
divided  themselves  into  parties,  which  bore  the  names  of 
Creeks  and  Trojans,  and  sometimes  fousht  with  as  jjreat 
tuiimosity  as  was  formerly  exercised  by  those  hostile 
nations.  '  A  new  and  more  correct  method  of  pronouncing 
Creek  beuii;  inlioduccd,  it  also  divided  the  Grecians  them- 
selves into  parties;  and  it  \va.s  remarked,  that  the  catholics 
favoured  the  former  pronunciation,  the  protestants  gave 
countenance  to  the  new.  Gardiner  employed  the  authority 
of  the  king  and  council  to  suppress  innovations  in  this 
particular,  and  to  preserve  tlie  corrupt  sound  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  So  little  liberty  was  then  allowed  of  any  kind  ! 
The  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  new  pronunciation  were 
no  less  than  whipping,  dc;:radation,  and  expulsion  ;  and 
the  bishop  declared,  that  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of 
innovating  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it 
were  better  that  the  language  itself  were  totally  banished 
the  universities.  The  inti-oduction  of  the  Creek  language 
into  Oxford  excited  tlie  emulation  of  Cambridge."  Wolsey 
intended  to  have  enriched  the  library  of  liis  college  at 
Oxford  with  copies  of  all  the  manuscripts  tliat  were  in  the 
Vatican."  The  countenance  given  to  letters  by  this  king 
and  his  ministers  contributed  to  render  learning  fa.sliion- 
able  in  England  :  Erasmus  speaks  with  great  satisfaction 
of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
men  of  knowledge.P  It  is  needless  to  he  particular  in 
mentioning  the  writers  of  this  rei'^Ti,  or  of  the  (ireceding. 
Tliere  is  no  man  of  that  age  rtho  has  the  least  pretension 
to  be  ranked  among  our  classics.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
tliough  he  wrote  in  Latin,  seems  to  come  the  nearest  to 
the  character  of  a  classical  author. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 


EDWARD  VI. 

SUtf  nf  Ihe  rrcency— Innovations  in  the  repi-ncy — Hertford  nrofeclor^ 
RvfonnMtton  completed — Gardiner's  opjwsition— Foreign  anairs— I'ro- 
l;rrss  nt'ihe  Refomialion  in  Scotiaiul — Assassination  of  Canlinnl  Beaton 
—  fouduclof  ihe  war  uitli  Scotland — Battle  of  Pinkey— A  parliament — 
I'lirtlier  pronress  of  the  reformation— Aflairs  of  .Scotland  — Voiinp  Queen 
<i  Scots  sent  into  France— Cabals  of  Ixinl  Seymour— Dudley.  Fail  of 
Warwick— A  parliament — Attainder  of  Lord  Seymour. — His  execution 
--Ecclesiastical  affairs. 

A  I)  154-  Til  F.  late  king,  by  the  regulations  which  he 
stale  of  the  re-  impo.sed  on  the  government  of  his  infant  son, 
eency.  35  ^gii  jij  ^,y  j|,g  limitations  of  the  succes- 
sion, had  projected  to  reign  even  after  his  decease;  and 
he  imagined  that  his  mlrtsters,  who  had  always  been  so 
obsetjuious  to  him  during  his  life-time,  would  never  after- 
wards dejian  from  the  plan  which  he  had  traced  out  to 
them.  He  fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  comple- 
tion of  his  ei'.;hte*nth  year ;  and  a.s  I-Mward  was  then  only 
a  few  months  past  niiie,  he  appointed  sixteen  execvitors ; 
to  whom,  during  the  minoritv.hc  intrusted  the  government 
of  the  king  and  kingdom.    Their  names  were,  Crannier, 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Lord  Wriothesely,  chancellor ; 
Loril  St.  .lohn,  groat  master;  Lord  Utissel, privy  seal ;  the 
Earl  of  Hertfoni,  chamberlain  ;  \'iscount  Lislti,  admiral ; 
Tonstal,  IJislion  of  Durham ;  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  master 
of  horse;  Sir  \Villiam  Paget,  secretary  of  state;  Sir  Ed- 
ward North,  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations; 
Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ; 
.lndg>'  Bromley;  Sir  Anthoiiv  Denny,  and  Sir  VVilliam 
llirlMMt.  chief  gentlemen  of  t)ie  privv  chamber;  Sir  Ed- 
waril  \\  iillon,  treasurer  of  Calais  ;  t)r.  Wotton,  Dean  of 
Cantt  rbury.  To  these  executors,  with  whom  was  intrust- 
ed the  wtiole  regal  authority,  were  appointed  twelve 
counsellors, who  possessoil  no  iinmediate  power,  and  could 
only  assist  with  their  advice  when  any  afiair  w;is  laid  before 
tliein.  The  council  was  composed  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel 
anil  Essex  ;  Sir  lliomas  Cheney,  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold ;  Sir  .lohn  (iage,  comptrullcr ;  Sir  Anthony  Wing- 
field,  vice-clianibcrlain  ;  Sir  William  rctie,  secretary  of 
state;  Sir  Kicliurd  Rich,  Sir  .lohn  llaker,  Sir  Kalph 
Sadler,  S;r  Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  Richard  .Suuthwel,  and 
Sir  Ednuind  I'ckham."  The  usual  caprice  of  Henry  ap- 
pears somewh.at  in  this  nomination;  while  he  appointed 
several  persons  of  inferior  station  among  Ins  executors,  and 
gave  only  the  ]>lace  of  counsellor  to  a  person  of  such  rank 
as  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the 
king's  uncle. 

Hut  the  first  act  of  the  executors  and  innovations  in 
counsellors  was  to  depart  from  the  destina-  ""•  regency, 
tion  of  the  late  king  in  a  material  article.  No  sooner  were 
they  met,  than  it  was  suggested,  that  the  government 
woiild  lose  its  dignity,  for  want  of  some  head  who  might 
represent  the  royal  majesty,  who  might  receive  addresses 
frimi  foreign  ambassadors,  to  whom  despatches  from  Eng- 
lish ministers  abroad  might  be  carried,  and  whose  name 
might  be  emploved  in  all  orders  and  proclamations  :  and 
as  the  king's  will  seemed  to  labour  under  a  defect  in  this 
particular,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  supply  it,  by  choosing 
a  protector,  who,  thougli  he  should  possess  all  the  exterior 
symbols  of  royal  dignity,  should  yet  be  bound,  in  every 
act  of  power,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  executors.  l>  ITiis 
proposal  was  very  disagreeable  to  Chancellor  \Vriothe.sely. 
fhat  magistrate,  a  man  of  an  active  spirit  and  high  ambi- 
tion, found  himself,  by  his  office,  entitled  to  the  first  rank 
in  the  regency  after  the  primate  ;  an<l  as  he  knew  that  this 
prelate  had  no  talent  or  inclination  for  state  afiairs,  he 
hoped  that  the  direction  of  public  business  would,  of  course, 
devolve  in  a  great  measure  upon  himself.  He  opposed, 
therefore,  the  pro|iosal  of  choosing  a  protector ;  and  repre- 
sented tliat  innovation  as  an  infringement  of  the  hate 
king^s  will,  which,  being  corroborated  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, ou'jht  in  every  thing  to  be  a  law  to  them,  and  could 
not  be  ali-red  but  by  the  same  authority  which  had 
established  it.  But  he  seems  to  have  stood  alone  in  the 
opposition.  The  executors  and  counsellors  were  mostly 
courtiers  who  had  been  raised  by  Henry's  favour,  not  men 
of  high  birth  or  great  hereditary  influence;  and  as  they 
had  been  sufficiently  accustomed  to  submission  during  the 
reign  of  the  lati!  monarch,  and  had  no  pretensions  to  govern 
the  nation  by  their  own  authority,  they  acquiesced  the 
more  willingly  in  a  proposal  which  seemed  calculated  for 

C reserving  public  peace  and  trantiuiUity.  It  Hertford 
eing  therefore  agreed  to  name  a  protector,  piotector. 
the  choice  fell  of  course  on  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who,  as 
he  was  the  king's  maternal  uncle,  was  strongly  inlerestecl 
in  his  safety  ;  and,  possessing  no  claims  to  inherit  the 
crown,  could  never  have  any  separate  interest,  which 
might  lead  him  to  endanger  Edward's  person  or  his 
authority.''  Tlie  public  was  informed  by  proclamation  of 
this  chaiige  in  the  administration ;  and  despatches  were 
sent  to  all  foreign  courts  to  give  them  intimation  of  it. 
All  tliiise  who  were  possessed  of  any  oflTice  resigned  their 
former  commissions,  and  accepted  new  ones  in  the  name 
of  the  young  king.  The  bishops  themselves  were  con- 
straincil  to  make  a  like  submission.  Care  was  taken  to 
insert  in  their  new  commissions,  that  they  held  tlieir  oflficcs 
during  pleasure  :  ■'  and  it  is  there  exjiressly  alfirmed   that 
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ull  in;uiiHT  of'iinlliorily  iirid  jurisiliitioii,  as  will  oicksias- 
tical  as  civil,  is  uriKiiiallv  ilfrived  (rom  ihe  crown." 

llie  exc'inliii's,  111  their  rext  ineasiire,  sliowed  a  more 
suliiius,sivc  (li  iVrcnoe  to  Henry's  will;  Iwcause  many  of 
them  found  llien-  account  in  it.  Tlie  late  kint;  had  in- 
tended, before  his  death,  to  make  a  new  creation  of 
nobility,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  those  j)eerages 
which  had  fallen  by  former  alUiinders,  or  tlic  failure  of 
issue;  and  that  he  niiKlil  enable  the  new  peers  to  support 
their  diioiilv,  he  had  resolved  either  to  bestow  estates  on 
lliein,  or  advance  tliem  to  higher  offices.     He  had  even 

frone  so  far  as  to  inform  them  of  this  resolution  ;  and  in 
lis  will  he  charecd  his  executors  to  make  good  all  his  pro- 
mises.' That  they  might  ascertain  his  inlentions  in  tlie 
most  authentic  manner,  Sir  William  Paget,  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  and  Sir  William  Herbert,  with  whom  Henry  had 
always  conversed  in  a  familiar  manner,  were  called  before 
the  board  of  regency  ;  and  having  given  evidence  of  what 
ihev  knew  concerning  the  king's  promises,  their  testimony 
*vas  relied  on,  and  the  executors  proceeded  to  the  fulfilling 
of  these  engagements.     Hertford  was  created 

"'  '  ■  Duke  of  Somerset,  marpschal  and  lord 
treasurer ;  W  riothesely,  liarl  of  Southampton  ;  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Marquis  of  Northampton  ;  X'iscounl  Lisle,  Karl  of 
Warwick  ;  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Lord  Seymoiu'  of  Sud- 
ley,and  admiral ;  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  William  Willoueh- 
by.  Sir  Kdward  Sheffield,  accepted  the  title  of  baron.? 
Several  to  whom  the  same  dignity  w^xs  offered,  refused  it; 
because  the  other  part  of  the  king's  promise,  the  bestowing 
of  estites  on  these  new  noblemen,  was  deferred  till  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  Some  of  them,  however,  as  also 
Somerset  the  protector,  were,  in  the  mean  time,  endowed 
with  spiritual  preferments,  deaneries,  and  prebends.  For, 
among  many  other  invasions  of  ecclesiastical  privileges 
and  property,  this  irregular  practice  of  bestow  ing  spiritual 
benefices  on  lavmen  beg'an  now  to  prevail. 

The  Karl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  engaged  in  an 
opposite  partv  to  Somerset ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  fac- 
tions, which  had  secretiv  prevailed,  even  dnring  the  arbi- 
trary reign  of  Henry,  should  be  supi'ressed  in  the  weak 
administration  that  iisually  attends  a  minority.  The 
former  nobleman,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  leisure  for 
attending  to  public  business,  had,  of  himself  and  from  his 
own  authority,  put  the  great  seal  in  commission,  and  had 
empowered  four  lawyers,  Southwell,  Tregonel,  Oliver,  and 
Bellasis,  to  execute,  in  his  absence,  the  office  of  chancellor. 
Tliis  measure  seemed  very  exceptionable,  and  the  more  so, 
as  two  of  the  commissioners  being  canonists,  the  lawyers 
suspected  that,  bv  this  nomination,  the  chancellor  had  in- 
tenued  to  discredit  the  common  law.  Complaints  were 
made  to  the  council,  who,  influenced  by  the  protector, 
gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  depress  Southampton. 
Thev  consulted  the  judges  with  regard  to  so  unusual  a 
case,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the  commission  was 
illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by  his  presumption  in 
granting  it,  had  justly  forfeited  the  great  seal,  and  was  even 
liable  to  punishment.  The  council  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear before  them.  He  maintained,  that  he  held  his  office 
by  the  late  king's  will,  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  could  not  lose  it  without  a  trial  in  parliament:  that  it' 
the  commission  which  he  had  granted  were  found  illegal, 
it  might  be  cancelled,  and  all  the  ill  consequences  of  it  be 
easily  remedied  ;  and  that  the  depriving  him  of  his  office 
for  an  error  of  this  nature,  was  a  precedent  by  which  any 
other  innovation  might  be  authorized.  But  the  council, 
notwithstanding  these  topics  of  defence,  declared  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  great  seal ;  that  a  fine  should  be  imposed 
upon  him ;  and  that  he  should  be  confined  to  his  ovn\ 
house  during  iileasure.*" 

The  removal  of  Southampton  increased  the  protector's 
authority,  as  well  as  tended  to  suppress  faction  in  the 
regency :  vet  was  not  Somerset  contented  with  this  ad- 
vantage :  his  ambition  carried  him  to  seek  still  further 
acquisitions.  On  pretence  that  the  vote  of  the  executors, 
choosing  him  protector,  was  not  a  sufficient  foundation 

£i5t  March  '"'^  '^'^  authority,  he  procured  a  patent  from 
the  voung  king,  by  which  he  entirely  over- 
turned the  will  ofHfnry  \1IL," produced  a  total  revolu- 
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liiiii  III  the  government,  and  may  seem  even  lo  have  sul)- 
verted  all  tlie  laws  of  the  kingdom.  He  named  himself 
I'lulcctor  willi  full  regal  power,  and  appointed  a  council 
(onsistingof  all  the  former  counsellors,  and  all  the  execu- 
tors, except  Southampton.  He  reserved  a  power  of  nam- 
ing any  otlicr  counsellors  at  pleasure:  and  he  was  bound 
to  consult  with  such  only  as  he  thought  proper.  The 
protector  and  his  council  were  likewise  empowered  to  act 
at  discretion,  and  to  execute  whatever  tliey  deemed  for  the 
public  service,  without  incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
from  any  law,  statute,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  whatso- 
ever.' liven  had  this  patent  been  more  moderate  in  its 
concessions,  and  had  it  been  drayvn  by  directions  from  the 
executors  appointed  by  Henry,  itslepility  might  justly  be 
questioned ;  since  it  seems  essciiti;il  to  a  trust  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  exercised  by  the  persons  intrusted,  and  not  to 
admit  of  a  delegation  to  others  :  but  as  the  patent,  by  its 
very  tenor,  where  the  executors  ai'e  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned, appears  to  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained  from 
a  minor  king,  the  protectorship  of  Soniersf-t  was  a  plain 
usurpation,  which  it  is  impossible  by  any  arguments  to 
justify.  The  connivance,  however,  of  the  executors,  and 
their  present  acquiescence  in  the  new  establishment,  made 
it  be  universally  submitted  to;  and  as  the  voung  king 
discovered  an  extreme  attachment  to  his  uiicfe,  who  was 
also  in  the  main  a  man  of  moderation  and  probity,  no 
objections  were  made  to  his  power  and  title.  All  men  of 
sense  likewise,  who  saw  the  nation  divided  by  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  opposite  sects,  deemed  it  tlie  more  necessary 
to  intrust  the  government  to  one  person,  who  might  check 
the  exorbitancies  of  faction,  and  insure  the  public  tran- 
ipiiliity.  And  though  some  clauses  of  the  patent  seemed 
to  imply  a  formal  subversion  of  all  limited  government,  so 
little  jealousy  was  then  usually  entertained  on  that  head, 
that  no  excejition  was  ever  taken  at  bare  claims  or  preten- 
sions of  this  nature,  advanced  by  any  person  iiossessed  of 
sovereign  power.  The  actual  exercise  alone  of  arbitrary 
administration,  and  that  in  many,  and  great,  and  flagrant, 
and  unpopular  instances,  was  able  sometimes  to  givesome 
umbrage  to  the  nation. 

The  extensive  authority  and  imperious  Pcrnrmaiion 
character  of  Henry  had  retained  the  partisans  ci)mpleic<J. 
of  both  religions  in  subjection  ;  biit,  upon  his  demise,  the 
hopes  of  the  protestants,  and  the  fears  of  the  catliolics,  be- 
gan to.  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  these  parties  produced  every 
where  disputes  and  animosities,  the  usual  preludes  to  more 
fatal  divisions.  The  protector  had  long  been  regarded  as 
a  secret  partisan  of  tiie  reformers ;  and  being  now  freed 
from  restraint,  he  scrupled  not  to  discover  h;s  intention  of 
correcting  all  abuses  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopt- 
ing still  more  of  the  protestant  innovations.  He  took  care 
that  all  persons  intrusted  with  the  king's  education  should 
be  attached  to  the  same  principles ;  and  as  the  young 
prince  discovered  a  zeal  for  every  kind  of  literature,  espe- 
cially the  theological,  far  beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men 
foresaw,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  the  total  abolition  ot 
the  catholic  faith  in  England  ;  and  they  early  began  to 
declare  themselves  in  favour  of  those  tenets  which  were 
likely  to  become  in  the  end  entirely  prevalent.  After 
Southampton's  fall,  few  members  of  the  council  seemed 
to  retain  any  attachment  to  tlie  Romish  communion  ;  and 
most  of  the  counsellors  appeared  even  sanguine  in  for- 
wardingthe  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  riches  which 
most  of  them  had  acquired  from  the  spoils  of  the  clergy, 
induced  them  to  widen  the  breach  between  England  and 
Rome ;  and  by  establishing  a  contrariety  of  speculative 
tenets,  as  well  as  of  discipline  and  worship,  to  render  a 
coalition  with  the  mother  church  altogether  impracticable.'' 
Their  rapacity  also,  the  chief  source  of  their  reforming 
spirit,  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  pillaging  the  secular, 
as  tliev  had  already  done  the  regular,  clergy  ;  and  they 
knew  that  while  any  share  of  the  old  principles  remained, 
or  any  regard  tQ  tlie  ecclesiastics,  they  could  never  hope 
to  succeed  in  that  enterprise. 

The  numerous  and  burdensome  superstitions  with  which 
the  Romish  church  n-as  loaded,  had  thrown  many  of  the 
reformers,  by  the  spirit  of  opposition,  into  an  enthusiastic 
strain  of  devotion  :  and  all  rites,  ceremonies,  pf  mp,  order. 
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uiul  exiiiior  obscrvancs'S,  were  leiilously  proscribid  by 
lliein.as  hiiuler.uias  to  their  spiritual  coiiU'inplativuis,  unci 
obstrucliiins  to  their  immediate  converse  witli  heaven. 
Many  circumstances  concurred  to  inflame  this  daring 
spirit ;  the  novelty  itself  of  their  doctrines,  the  triumph  of 
iuakin<:  prosily  tes,  the  furious  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  their  animosity  ayainst  the  ancient  tenets 
ayd  practices,  and  the  necessity  of  procurin;:  the  concur- 
rence of  the  laity,  by  depressi'iiir  tlie  hierarihy,  and  by 
teiiderin<:  lo  ihem  the  plunder  of  tlie  ecclesiastics.  A\  here- 
evcr  tlu  Heformation  prevailed  overlhc  opposition  of  civil 
authority,  this  j;eniusof  relis;ion  appeared  m  its  full  extent, 
and  was  atleiided  with  consequences,  which,  though  less 
durable,  were,  for  some  time,  not  less  dangerous  than  those 
which  were  connected  with  the  ancient  superstition.  But 
as  tlie  magistrate  took  the  lead  in  KiigUmd,  the  transition 
was  more  gtadual ;  much  of  the  ancient  relii:  on  was  still 
preserved  ;  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  subordination  was 
retaii.ed  in  discipline,  as  well  as  some  pomp,  order,  and 
ceremony  in  public  worship. 

llic  protector,  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer, 
who,  being  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  was  averse 
to  all  violent  changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the 
people,  by  insensible  innovations,  to  that  system  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  which  he  deemed  the  most  pure  and 
(H-rfect.  He  probably  also  foresaw  that  a  system,  which 
carefully  avoided  the"  extremes  of  reformation,  was  likely 
to  be  most  lasting ;  and  tl.ai  a  devotion,  merely  spiritual, 
was  fitted  only  for  the  fii^st  fervours  of  a  new  sect,  and 
upon  the  relaxation  of  these,  naturally  gave  place  to  the 
inroads  of  supei-stition.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  in- 
tended the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy,  which,  being 
suited  to  a  great  and  settled  government,  might  stand  as  a 
perpetual  barrier  against  Uome,  ard  might  retain  the  rever- 
ence of  the  |)eople,  even  after  their  eutliusiastic  zeal  was 
diminished,  or  entirely  evaporated. 

The  person  who  opposed,  with  greatest  authority,  any 
further  advances  towards  reformation,  was  Gardiner, 
Hisliop  of  Winchester;  who,  though  he  had  not  obtained 
a  place  in  the  council  of  regency,  on  account  of  late  dis- 
gusts which  he  had  given  to  lienry,  was  entitled,  by  his 
age,  experience,  and  capacity,  to  the  highest  trust  and  con- 

Oarrfinir's     fidence  of  his  party.    This  prelate  still  con- 

opposiiimi.  tinued  to  ma<;nifv  the  great  wisdom  and 
learning  of  the  late  king,  whicji,  indeed,  were  generally 
and  sincerely  revered  by  the  nation ;  and  he  insisted  on 
the  prudence  of  persevering,  at  least  till  the  young  king's 
majority,  in  the  ecclesiastical  model  established  by  that 
gi-eat  monarch.  He  defended  tlie  use  of  images,  which 
were  now  openly  attacked  by  the  protestants;  and  he  re- 
presentefl  tliem  as  serviceable  in  maintaining  a  sense  of 
religion  anion<:  the  illiterate  multitudc.i  He  even  deigned 
to  write  an  apology  for  huly  wtiler,  which  Bishop  Ridley 
bad  decried  m  a  sermon  ;  and  he  maintained  that,  by  the 
power  of  the  Almighty,  it  might  be  rendered  an  instrument 
of  doing  good  ;  as  much  as  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter,  the 
hem  of  Christ's  garment,  or  the  spittle  and  clay  laid  u)>oii 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.'"  Above  all,  he  insisted,  that  the 
laws  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  constitution  ought  to 
be  presened  inviolate,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  follow 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  in  op|)osition  to  an  act  of  par- 
liament." 

Bnt  though  there  remained  at  that  time  in  England  an 
idea  of  laws  and  a  constitution,  sufficient  at  least  to  fur- 
nish a  topic  of  argument  to  such  as  were  discontented 
with  any  immediate  exercise  of  authority,  this  plea  could 
scarcely,  in  the  present  case,  be  maintained  with  any  |)lau- 
sibility  by  Gardiner.  An  act  of  parliament  had  invested 
the  crown  with  a  legislative  power ;  and  royal  proclama- 
tions, even  during  a  minority,  were  armed  with  the  force 
of  laws.  The  protector,  finding  him.self  supported  by  this 
statute,  was  determined  to  employ  his  authoritv  in  favour 
of  the  reformers;  and  having  suspended,  durmg  the  in- 
terval, the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  lie  appointed  a 
general  visitation  lo  lie  made  in  all  the  dioceses  of  I'.ng- 
land.o    The  visitors  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  clergy  and 
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laity,  and  had  six  circuits  assigned  them.  The  chief 
pui|iort  of  their  instructions  %vas,  besides  correcting  im- 
moralities and  irregularities  in  the  clergy,  to  abolish  the 
ancient  superstitions,  and  to  bring  the  discipline  and 
worship  somewhat  nearer  the  practice  of  the  reformed 
churches.  The  moderation  of  Somerset  and  (^ranmer  is 
apparent  in  the  conduct  of  this  delicate  aflair.  The  visitors 
were  enjoined  to  retain  for  the  present  all  images  which 
had  not  been  abused  to  idolatry ;  and  to  instruct  the 
people  not  to  despise  such  ceremonies  as  were  not  yet 
abrogated,  but  only  to  beware  of  some  particular  super- 
stitions, such  as  the  sprinkling  of  their  beds  with  holy 
water,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  using  of  consecrated 
candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  devil.i' 

But  nothing  required  more  t)ie  correcting  hand  of  autho- 
rity than  the  abuse  of  preachins,  which  was  now  generally 
employed,  throughout  England,  in  defending  the  ancient 
practices  and  superstitions.  The  court  of  ausimentation, 
in  order  to  ease  the  exchequer  of  the  annuities  paid  to 
monks,  had  commonly  placed  them  in  the  vacant  churches ; 
and  these  men  were  leti  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  inclina- 
tion, to  support  those  principles  which  had  been  invented 
for  the  proht  of  the  clergy.  Orders  tlierefore  were  given 
to  restrain  the  topics  of  their  sermons :  twelve  homilies 
were  ])ublished,  which  they  were  enjoined  to  read  to  th« 
people :  and  all  of  them  were  prohibited,  without  express 
permission,  from  preaching  any  where  but  in  their  parish 
churches.  The  purpose  of  this  injunction  was  to  throw  a 
restraint  on  tlie  catholic  divines;  while  the  protestant,  by 
the  grant  of  particular  licences,  should  be  allowed  un- 
bounded liberty. 

Bonner  made  some  opposition  to  these  measures ;  but 
soon  after  retracted  and  acquiesced.  Gardiner  was  more 
high-spirited  and  more  steady.  He  represented  the  peril 
of  perpetual  innovations,  and  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
some  system.  "  'Tis  a  dangerous  thing,"  said  he, "  to  use 
too  much  freedom  in  researches  of  this  kind.  If  you  cut 
the  old  canal,  the  water  is  ajit  to  run  further  than  you 
have  a  mind  to.  If  you  indulge  the  humour  of  novelty, 
you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  people's  demands,  nor  govern 
their  indiscretions  at  pleasure.'  "  For  my  part,"  said  he, 
on  another  occasion,  "  my  sole  concern  is,  to  manage  the 
third  and  last  act  of  my  life  with  decency,  and  to  make  a 
handsome  exit  ofi'  the  stage.  Provided  this  point  is 
secured,  I  am  not  solicitous  about  the  rest.  I  am  already 
by  nature  condemned  to  death :  no  man  can  give  me  a 
pardon  from  this  sentence  ;  nor  so  much  as  procure  me  a 
reprieve.  To  speak  my  mind,  and  to  act  as  my  conscience 
directs,  are  two  branches  of  liberty  which  1  can  never  part 
with.  Sincerity  in  speech,  and  integrity  in  action,  are 
entertaining  qualities  :  they  will  stick  by  a  man  when  every 
thing  else  takes  its  leave ;  and  I  must  not  resign  them 
upon  any  consideration.  The  best  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not 
throw  them  away  myself,  no  man  can  force  them  from  me: 
hut  if  I  give  them  up,  then  I  am  ruined  by  myself,  and 
desene  to  losi^  all  my  preferments."""  This  onposition  of 
Gardiner  drew  on  him  the  indigiiation  of  the  council; 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  was  used  with  some 
severity. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  urged  by  Gardiner  against 
the  new  homilies,  was,  that  they  defined,  with  the  most 
metaphysical  precision,  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  justi- 
ficalionby  faith  ;  points,  he  thought,  which  it  w,is  super- 
fluous for  any  man  to  know  exactly,  and  which  certainly 
much  exceeded  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar.  A 
famous  martyrologist  calls  Gardiner,  on  account  of  this 
opinion,  "  aii  insensible  ass,  and  one  that  had  no  feeling 
of  God's  Spirit  in  tlie  matter  of  justification."'  The 
meanest  protestant  imagined,  al  that  time,  that  he  had  a 
full  comprehension  of  all  those  mysterious  doctrines,  and 
he  heartily  despised  the  most  learned  and  knowing  person 
of  the  ancient  religion,  who  acknowledged  his  ignorance 
with  regard  to  them.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  reform- 
ers were  very  fortunate  in  their  doctrine  of  justification, 
and  miL'ht  Tenture  to  foretell  its  success,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  ceremonies,  shows,  and  superstitions  of  popery. 
By  exalting  Christ  and  his  sufterings,  and  renouncing  sul 
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cltiin  to  iiKlr|iiiiiiiiit  iiKTit  in  ourselves,  il  wua  calculiiti'il 
to  l)tcoine  |>i>|iiil;ir,  und  loiiicided  with  those  |iriiici|)lfs  of 
paneuyric  ami  of  sulf-abascmeiil  which  generjily  have 
place  III  n'tmion. 

Tonstal,  llishiip  of  Durham,  liaving,  as  well  as  Gardiner, 
made  soinr  u|i|iiisitioii  to  the  new  regulations,  \v;us  dis- 
missed the  council ;  but  no  further  seventy  was,  for  the 
present,  exercised  iispiinst  him.  lie  was  a  man  of  great 
modenition,  and  of  the  most  unexceptionable  character  in 
the  kinij<loni. 

The  same  religious  zeal  which  engaged 

■"*'"  '^"'*-  Somerset  to  promote  the  Keformation  at 
home,  led  him  to  airrv  his  attention  to  foreign  countries ; 
where  the  interests  ot"  the  prolestants  were  now  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Tlic  Roman  pontitf,  with 
much  reluctance,  and  after  long  delays,  had  at  last  sum- 
moned a  general  council,  which  was  assembled  at  Trent, 
and  was  employed  both  in  correcting  the  abuses  of  tlie 
church,  and  in  ascertaining  her  doctrines.  The  eniiieror, 
who  desired  to  repress  the  power  of  the  court  of  Kome,  as 
well  as  gain  over  the  protestants,  promoted  the  former 
object  of  the  council ;  the  Pope,  who  found  his  own  great- 
ness so  deeply  interested,  desired  rather  to  employ  them 
ill  the  latter,  lie  g-.ive  instructions  to  his  legates,  who 
presided  in  the  council,  to  protract  the  debates,  and  to 
engage  the  theologians  in  argument,  and  altercation,  and 
disjiute,  concerning  the  nice  points  of  faith  canvassed 
before  them ;  a  policy  so  easy  to  be  executed,  that  the 
legates  soon  found  it  rather  necessary  to  internose,  in  order 
to  apjiease  the  animosity  of  the  divines,  and  bring  them 
at  last  to  some  decision.'  The  more  difficult  task  for  the 
legates  was,  to  moderate  or  divert  the  zeal  of  the  council 
for  reformation,  and  to  repress  the  ambition  of  the  pre- 
lates, who  desired  to  exalt  tlie  episcopal  authority  on  the 
ruins  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Finding  this  humour  be- 
come prevalent,  the  legiites,  on  pretence  that  the  plague 
had  broken  out  at  Trent,  transferred  of  a  sudden  the 
council  to  Bologna,  where,  they  hoped,  it  would  be  more 
under  the  direction  of  his  lloliness. 

The  emperor,  no  less  than  the  Pope,  had  learned  to 
make  religion  subservient  to  his  ambition  and  policy.  He 
was  resolved  to  employ  the  imputation  of  heresy,  as  a 
pretence  for  subduing  the  protestant  princes,  and  oppress- 
ing the  liberties  of  Germany ;  but  found  it  necessary  to 
cover  his  intentions  under  deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the 
combination  of  his  adversaries.  He  separated  the  Palatine 
and  the  Elector  of  lirandenburg  from  the  protestant  con- 
federacy :  he  took  arms  against  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse :  by  the  fortune  of  war,  he 
made  the  former  prisoner :  he  employed  treachery  and  pre- 
varication against  the  latter,  and  detained  hira  captive,  by 
breaking  a  safe-conduct  which  he  had  granted  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  ;  and 
the  tJerman  princes,  who  were  astonished  with  his  success, 
were  further  discouraged,  by  the  intelligence,  which  they 
had  received,  of  tlie  death,  first  of  Henry  VIII..  then  of 
Francis  I.,  their  usual  resources  in  every  calamity." 

Henry  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  was 
a  prince  of  vigour  and  abilities ;  but  less  hasty  in  his 
resolution  than  Francis,  and  less  inflamed  with  rivalship 
and  animosity  against  the  emperor  Charles.  Though  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  league, 
and  promised  them  protection  ,  he  was  unwilling,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  to  hurry  into  a  war  with  so 
great  a  power  as  that  of  the  emperor;  and  he  thought  that 
the  alliance  of  those  princes  was  a  sure  resource,  which  he 
could  at  any  time  lay  hold  of."  He  was  much  governed 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lon-aine ;  and 
he  hearkened  to  their  counsel,  in  choosing  rather  to  give 
immediate  assistance  to  Scotland,  his  ancient  ally,  which, 
even  before  the  death  of  Henry  \'III.  had  loudly  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  French  monarchy. 
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The  hatreil  ImIwi  en  the  two  l.nlioijs,  tin 
partisans  of  the  ancient  anil  those  uf  the  new  itViu'iiiuiion"i_ 
religion,  became  every  day  more  violi'iit  in  '*«■'•''«<'• 
Scotland  ;  and  the  resolution,  which  the  cardinal  primate 
had  taken,  to  employ  the  most  rigorous  punislimenbi 
against  the  reformers,  brought  matters  to  a  (|uick  decision, 
'lliere  was  one  Wisharl,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  who  em- 
ployed himself  witli  gn  at  zeal  in  preaching  against  the 
ancient  superstitions,  anil  begiui  to  give  alarm  to  tlie  clergy, 
who  were  justly  terrified  with  the  danger  of  some  fatal 
revolution  in  religion.  Tliis  man  was  celebrated  for  the? 
purity  of  his  morals,  and  for  his  extensive  le;irning :  but 
these  praises  cannot  be  much  de|iendetl  on  ;  Ijecause  we 
know,  that,  among  the  reformers,  severity  of  manners  sup- 
plied the  place  of  many  virtues;  and  the  age  was  m 
general  so  ignorant,  that  most  of  the  priests  in  Scotland 
imagined  the  New  Testament  to  be  a  composition  of 
I-uther's,  and  asserted,  that  the  Old  alone  was  the  word 
of  God."  But,  however  the  case  may  have  stood,  witli 
regard  to  those  estimable  <]ualities  ascribed  to  Wisharl, 
he  was  strongly  possessed  with  the  desire  of  innovation  ; 
and  he  enjoyed  those  talents  which  tpialified  him  for  be- 
coming a  popular  preacher,  and  for  seizing  the  attention 
and  affections  of  the  multitude.  Tlie  magistrates  of  Dun- 
dee, where  he  exercised  his  mission,  were  alarmed  with 
his  progress ;  and  being  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  treat 
him  with  rigour,  they  contented  themselves  with  denying 
him  the  libertv  of  preaching,  and  with  dismissing  him  the 
bounds  of  tlieir  jurisdiction.  VVishart,  moved  with  indig- 
nation, that  they  had  dared  to  reject  him,  together  with 
the  word  of  (iod,  menaced  them,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  with  some  imminent  calamity ;  and  he 
withdrew  to  the  west  country,  where  he  daily  increased 
the  numl}er  of  his  proselytes.  Meanwhile,  a  plague  broke 
out  in  Dundee ;  and  all  men  exclaimed,  th:it  the  town 
had  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heai'en,  by  banishing 
the  pious  preacher,  and  that  the  |>estilenee  would  never 
cease,  till  tney  had  made  him  atonement  for  their  offence 
against  him.  No  sooner  did  Wishart  hear  of  this  change 
in  their  disposition,  than  he  returned  to  them,  and  made 
them  a  new  tender  of  his  doctrine ;  but  lest  he  should 
spread  the  contagion,  by  bringing  multitudes  together,  he 
erected  his  pulpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate :  the  infected  stood 
within  ;  the  others  without.  And  the  iireacher  failed  no!, 
in  such  a  situation,  to  take  advantage  of  die  immediate  ter- 
rors of  the  people,  and  to  enforce  his  evangelical  mission.^ 

Tlie  assiduity  and  success  of  Wishart  became  an  object 
of  attention  to  Cardinal  Beaton  ;  and  he  resolved,  by  the 
punishment  of  so  celebrated  a  preacher,  to  strike  a  terror 
into  all  other  innovators.  He  engaged  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  to  arrest  him,  and  to  deliver  him  into  his  hands,  con- 
trary to  a  promise  given  by  Bothwell  to  that  unhappy 
man  :  and  being  possessed  of  his  prey,  he  conducted  him 
to  St.  Andrews,  where,  after  a  trial,  he  condemned  him  to 
the  flames  for  heresy.  Arran,  the  governor,  was  irresolute 
in  his  temper;  and  the  cardinal,  though  he  had  gained 
him  over  to  his  party,  found  that  he  would  not  concur  in 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Wishart.  He  deter- 
mined therefore,  without  the  assistance  of  the  secular  ann, 
to  bring  that  heretic  to  punishment;  and  he  himself  be- 
held from  his  window  the  dismal  spectacle.  \\  ishart 
sufl'ered  with  the  usual  patience ;  but  could  not  forbear 
remarking  tlie  triumph  of  his  insulting  enemy.  He  fore- 
told tliat,  in  a  few  days,  he  should,  in  the  very  same  place, 
lie  as  low  as  now  he Was  exalted  aloft,  in  opposition  to 
true  piety  and  religion.? 

Tliis  prophecy  was  probably  the  imme-  ^55^i„„i„„ 
diate  cause  of  the  event  which  it  foretold,  nt  Cardinal 
The  disciples  of  this  martyr,  enraged  at  the   Be»<on. 
cruel  execution,  formed  a  "conspiracy  against  the  cardinal ; 
and  having  associated  to  them  Norman  Lesly,  who  was 
disgusted  on  account  of  some  private  quarrel,  they  con- 

A  simple  fellow,  who  served  the  sub-prior,  Ihinkins  there  was  some  freat 
nialter  in  hand  that  made  the  doctors  hold  so  many  conferences  together, 
asked  him  one  dav  what  the  mailer  was?  The  sub  prior  answeriDE.  '/'um, 
that  was  the  fellow's  name,  a-e  eannfl  tit/ree  t"  wnom  Ihepaler-nostershmitj 
cidenly  replied,  To  irltom.  Sir,  iltimld  it  he  said,  hitt  kwo 


ijod*    Then, 


t-prior,  lihat  ifiall  Kt  do  zpiih  tlit  j 


a  ai*er  d^cMitn  ittan  all  rke  doctart  had  done  vith  alt  their  diilit 
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iliictoil  iheir  oiiluiprise  willi  great  scciecv  ami  sucocss. 
Kuilv  ill  Oie  morinnf:  tliey  entered  tlie  eaiiliiiars  palace, 
which  he  had  stnins;!}'  fortified ;  and  tliou>;h  lliev  were 
not  above  sixteen  persons,  they  thrust  out  a  luuKlred 
tradesmen  ;uul  tifty  servant?,  whom  tliey  seized  sepiuately, 
before  any  suspicion  arose  vi  their  intentions;  and  having 
shut  the  pitfs,  they  proceeded  vi  ry  d(  liberately  to  execute 
llicir  purpose  on  the  cardnial.  That  prelate  had  been 
alarmed  with  the  noise  which  lie  heard  in  the  castle ;  and 
had  barricadocd  the  door  of  his  chamber :  but  fiiidiu}; 
that  they  had  brought  lire,  in  order  to  force  their  way, 
and  having  obtiiined,  as  is  believed,  a  promise  of  life,  he 
opened  the  door;  and  reminding  them  that  he  was  a 
priest,  he  conjured  them  to  spare  him.  Two  of  the 
assassins  rushed  upon  him  w  ith  drawn  swords ;  but  a 
third,  James  Melvil,  more  calm  and  more  considerate  in 
villany,  stopped  their  career,  an<l  bade  them  rcHect,  that 
this  sacrifice  was  the  work  and  judgment  of  (Jod,  ami 
ought  to  be  executed  with  becoming  deliberation  and 
gravity.  Then  turning  the  point  of  his  sword  towards 
Uealon,  he  called  to  him,  "  Kepent  thee,  thou  wicked 
cardinal,  of  all  thy  sins  and  iniquities,  especially  of  the 
murder  of  Wishart,  that  instrument  of  (iod  for  the  con- 
version of  these  lands :  it  is  his  death  which  now  cries 
vengeance  upon  thee :  we  are  sent  by  God,  to  inllict  the 
deserved  punishment.  For  here,  before  the  Almighty,  I 
protest,  that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  jierson,  nor  love  of 
thy  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  seek 
thy  death  :  but  oidy  because  tlion  hast  been,  and  still 
reniainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  to  Christ  .Tesus,  and  his 
holy  gospel  "  1  laving  spoken  these  words,  without  giving 
Beaton  time  to  finish  that  repentance  to  which  he  exhorted 
him,  he  thrust  him  through  the  body;  and  the  cardinal 
fell  dead  at  his  feet.'  This  murder  was  executed  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1546.  The  assassins,  being  reinforced  by 
their  friends,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty  per- 
sons, prepared  tlieniselves  for  the  defence  of  the  castle, 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  London,  craving  assistance  from 
Henry.  That  prince,  though  Scotland  was  comnrehended 
in  his  peace  with  I'nmce,  would  not  forego  tlie  omior- 
tuiiitv  of  disturbing  the  government  of  a  rival  kingdom  ; 
and  (le  promised  to  take  them  under  his  protection. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that  five 
short  reigns  had  been  successively  followed  by  as  many 
long  minorities ;  and  the  execution  of  justice,  which  the 
prince  was  beginning  to  introduce,  had  been  continually 
interrujited  by  the  cabals,  factions,  and  animosities  of  the 
great.  But,  besides  these  inveterate  and  ancient  evils,  a 
new  source  of  disorder  had  arisen,  the  disputes  and  con- 
tentions of  theology,  which  were  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
most  settled  government;  and  the  death  of  the  cardinal, 
who  was  possessed  of  abilities  and  vigour,  seemed  much 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  administration.  But  the 
i|ueen-<iowager  w;ls  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents  and 
virtue;  and  she  did  as  much  to  support  the  government, 
and  supply  the  weakness  of  Arran,  the  governor,  as  could 
be  expected  in  her  situ.ition. 

Cniluciof  III  ''"'"^  Protector  of  England,  as  soon  as  the 
u:ir  uiiii  Slot-  slate  was  brought  to  sonic  composure,  made 
'^"''-  prepai-itions  for  war  with  Scotland  ;  and  he 

w;ts  determined  to  execute,  if  possible,  that  nrojcct,  of 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by  marriage,  on  whicli  the  late 
king  had  been  so  intent,  and  which  he  had  recommended 
with  his  dying  breath  to  his  executors.  He  levied  an 
army  of  18,000  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail, 
one  half  of  which  were  ships  of  war,  the  other  laden  with 
provisions  and  ammunition.  He  gave  the  command  of 
the  fleet  to  Lord  Clinton :  he  himself  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
These  hostile  measures  were  covered  with  a  pretence  of 
revenging  some  depredations  committed  by  the  borderers; 
but  besides  that  Somerset  revived  the  ancient  claim  of 
llie  superiority  of  the  English  crown  over  that  of  Scotland, 
he  nJused  to  enter  into  negociation  on  any  other  condition 
than  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  Edward. 

z  The  raiiious  Srntrh  refonit«r.  John  Knnx,  crIU  .lumps  Mflvil.  p.  (j.l.  a 
man  m^mt  yenllc  Mini  most  miMlvsl.  It  i»  vvty  linrrnl.  but  at  iIm-  ».tMic' 
time  somewliMt  umu^intt.  iocormiIt  the  joy,  ami  nldrritv.  hikI  plotnuit; 
which  that  histoniin  (lisi-overs  ill  his  narratie  of  thin  HsSMMiiialjuti :  hikI 
it  is  remarliable.  Ihat  in  the  lirsl  edition  of  his  v 
printed  in  the  marKiD  ot  the  pduv,  7'/f«  gftt/^  J-'ai 


The  protector,  licfore  he  opened  llic  campaign,  published 
a  manifesto,  in  whicli  he  enforced  all  the  argunienls  for 
that  measure.  He  .said,  that  nature  secnud  on^iuially  to 
have  intended  this  island  for  one  empire :  and  having  cut 
it  off  from  all  communication  with  foreign  states,  and 
guarded  it  by  the  ocean,  she  hail  pointed  out  to  the  in- 
habitants the  road  to  happiness  and  lo  security  :  that  the 
education  and  customs  of  the  people  concurred  with 
nature;  and  by  giving  them  the  same  language,  and  laws, 
and  manners,  had  invited  them  to  a  thorough  union  and 
coalition  :  that  fortune  had  at  l.ist  removed  all  obstacles, 
and  had  prepared  an  expedient  by  whicli  Uiey  might  be- 
come one  people,  without  leaving  any  place  for  that_)ea- 
lousy,  either  of  lionour  or  of  interests,  to  which  rival  nations 
are  naturally  exposed :  thiit  the  crown  of  Scotland  had 
devolved  on  a  female  ;  that  of  Fjigland  on  a  male ;  and 
happily  the  two  .sovereigns,  as  of  a  rank,  were  also  of  an 
age,  ih'e  most  suitable  to  each  other  :  that  the  hostile  dis- 
positions which  prevailed  between  the  nations,  and  which 
arose  from  past  injuries,  would  soon  be  extinguished,  after 
a  long  and  secure  peace  had  establislied  conlidciicc  be- 
tween them  :  that  the  memory  of  fonner  miseries,  which 
at  |)resent  inflamed  their  mutual  animosity,  woiilil  then 
serve  only  to  make  them  cherish,  with  more  passion,  a 
state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity  so  long  unknown  to 
their  ancestors  :  that  when  hostilities  had  ceased  between 
the  kingdoms,  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  were  at  present 
oliliged  to  remain  perpetually  in  a  warlike  posture,  would  i; 
learn  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  would  soften  their 
minds  to  a  love  of  domestic  order  and  obedience  :  that  as 
this  situation  was  desirable  to  both  kingdoms,  so  particu- 
larlv  to  Scotland,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  greatest 
miseries  from  intestine  and  foreign  wars,  and  saw  herself 
every  moment  in  danger  of  losing  her  independency,  by 
the  efforts  of  a  richer  and  more  (lowerful  people :  that 
though  England  had  claims  of  superiority,  she  was  willing 
to  resign  every  pretension  for  the  sake  of  future  peace,  and 
desired  an  niiion,  which  would  be  the  more  secure,  as  it 
would  be  concluded  on  terms  entirely  equal :  and  that, 
besides  all  these  motives,  positive  engagements  had  been 
taken  for  completing  this  alliance  ;  and  the  honour  and 
good  faith  of  the  nation  were  pledged  to  fulfil  what  her 
interest  and  safiaty  so  loudly  demanded.'' 

Somerset  soon  perceived  that  thesi^  remonstrances  would 
have  no  influence ;  and  that  the  queen-dowager's  attach- 
ment to  France  and  to  the  catholic  religion  would  render 
ineffectual  all  ncgociations  for  the  intended  marriage.  He 
found  himself,  therefore,  obliged  to  try  the  force  of  arms, 
and  to  constrain  the  Scots  by  necessity  to  submit  to  a 
measure,  for  which  they  seemed  to  have  entertained  the 
most  incurable  aversion.  He  ])assed  the  „j  ^^ 
borders  at  Berwick,  and  advanced  towards 
Edinburgh,  without  meeting  any  resistance  lor  some  days, 
except  from  some  small  castles  which  he  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  The  protector  intended  to  have 
punished  the  governor  and  garrison  of  one  oftlie.se  castles 
for  their  temerity  in  resisting  such  unequal  force  :  but  thev 
eluded  his  anger  bv  asking  only  a  few  hours'  respite,  till 
thev  should  prepare  themselves  for  death  ;  after  which 
they  found  his  ears  more  open  to  their  applications  for 
mercy.'' 

The  governor  of  Scotland  had  summoned  together  tlie 
whole  force  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  army,  double  in 
number  to  that  of  the  English,  had  taken  post  on  advan- 
tageous ground,  guarded  by  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  about 
four  miles  from  Ivlinburgh.  The  English  came  within 
sight  of  theni  at  I'aside;  and  after  a  skirmish  between  the 
horse,  where  tlie  Scots  were  worsted,  and  Lord  Hume  dan- 
gerously wounded,  Somerset  prepared  himself  for  a  more 
decisive  action.  But  having  taken  a  view  of  the  Scottish 
camp  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  found  it  dittictdt  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  it  with  any  probability  of  success. 
He  wrote,  therefore,  another  letter  to  Arran;  and  ofl'ered 
to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  repair  all  the 
damages  which  he  had  committed,  providcn  the  Scots 

AWi'iV.     Rill  the  Wlowiiiir  eiiilorslelrHiclincI  their 
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wuiild  sti|)iil.ile  mil  lo  contnict  tlie  qiiiM'ii  lu  any  tbreit'ii 
(irinco,  but  lo  lU'laiii  her  at  liome  liU  slu-  rmclii'd  tlif  ai;i> 
of  cliciosiiiL'  .1  liiisliaiid  for  lici-scU'.  So  inoiUTatr  a  demand 
was  rejeiiled  by  tlie  Scots  iin'iely  on  atcount  of  its  mode- 
ration ;  and  It  iuadc  them  imaainu  tliat  tla;  |iroiector  must 
eillier  Iw  reduced  to  great  distress,  or  b(;  nitliienied  by 
fear,  that  lie  w-,ts  now  comeiiled  to  abate  so  iiiuch  of  his 
former  pretensions.  Inflamed  also  by  their  priests,  who 
liad  come  to  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  they  believed  that 
the  F.nj;bsli  wcic  detesUibU:  heretics,  abhorred  of  (Jod,  and 
exposed  lo  divine  vengeance  ;  and  that  no  success  coidd 
ever  crown  tiieir  arms.  Tliey  were  eonlirmod  in  tliis  fond 
conceit  when  they  saw  tlie  protector  change  his  ground, 
and  move  towards  the  sea  ;  nor  did  they  any  longer  doubt 
that  he  intended  lo  cmlsirk  his  army,  and  make  his  escape 
on  board  the  ships,  which  at  that  very  lime  moved  into  tlie 
bay  opposite  to  him.'  Determined  therefore  to  cut  olf  his 
retreat, thev quitted  ilieir  camp;  and  passing 
iotii!..pt.  jiig  |.j^^i.  -p^i^p^  advanced  into  llie  plain. 
They  were  divided  into  tliree  bodies  :  Auijus  commanded 
the  vanguard  :  Arran  the  main  body  :  Huntley  the  rear: 
their  aivalry  consisted  only  of  ligbt  horse,  wliicli  were 
placed  on  their  left  flank,  strengthened  by  some  Trish 
archers,  whom  Argyle  had  brought  over  for  this  service. 

Somerset  was  much  pleased  when  he  saw  this  move- 
ment of  the  Scottish  ;umy  ;  and  as  the  Knglish  had  usually 
been  superior  in  pitched  battles,  he  conceived  great  hopes 
of  success.  lie  ranged  his  van  on  the  left,  furthest  from 
the  sea  ;  and  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  high  grounds 

Tlie  liatile  01  On  which  he  placed  them,  till  the  enemy 
Piukry.  should  approach  :  he  placeil  his  main  battle 
and  his  rear  towards  the  right ;  and  beyond  the  van  he 
posted  Ixird  Grey  at  the  head  of  the  men  at  arms,  and 
ordered  him  to  take  the  Scottish  van  in  flank,  but  not  till 
they  should  be  engaged  in  close  fight  with  the  van  of  the 
English. 

While  the  Scots  were  advancinp;  on  the  plain,  they  were 
galled  with  the  artillery  from  the  English  ships  :  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  (iraham  was  killed  :  the  Irish  archers  were 
thrown  into  disorder ;  and  even  the  other  troops  began  to 
stagger  :  when  Lord  Grey,  (lerceiving  their  situation,  neg- 
lected his  orders,  left  his  ground,  and  at  the  head  of  his 
heavy-armed  horse,  made  an  attack  on  the  Scottish  infantrv, 
in  hopes  of  gaining  all  the  honour  of  the  victory.  On  ad- 
vancing, he  found  a  slough  and  ditch  in  his  way  ;  and  be- 
hind were  ranged  the  enemy  armed  with  spears,  and  the 
field  on  which  they  stood  was  fallow  ground,  broken  with 
ridges  which  lay  across  their  front,  and  disordered  the 
movements  of  the  English  cavalry.  From  all  these  acci- 
dents the  shock  of  this  body  of  horse  was  feeble  and  irre- 
gular ;  and  as  they  were  received  on  the  points  of  the  Scot- 
tish spears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of  the  Eng- 
lish horsemen,  they  were  in  a  moment  pierced,  overthrown, 
and  discomfited.  Grey  himself  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed :  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  son  of  the  protector,  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him :  the  standard  was  near  being  taken  : 
and  had  the  Scots  possessed  any  good  body  of  cavalry, 
who  could  have  pursued  the  advantage,  the  whole  English 
armv  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger.' 

Tlie  protector,  meanwhile,  assisted  bv  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
and  Sir  Kalph  Vane,  employed  himself  with  diligence  and 
success  in  rallying  the  cavalry.  Warwick  showed  great 
presence  of  mind  in  maintaining  the  ranks  of  the  foot,  on 
which  the  horse  had  recoiled  :  he  made  Sir  Peter  JMeutas 
advance,  captain  of  the  foot  harquebusiers,  and  Sir  Peter 
Garaboa,  captain  of  some  Italian  and  Spanish  harquebu- 
siers on  horseback ;  and  ordered  them  to  plv  the  Scottisli 
iiifantry  with  their  shot.  They  marched  to  the  slough  and 
discharged  dieir  pieces  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  :  tlie 
ships  called  iliem  from  the  flank  :  the  artillery,  |ilanled 
on  a  height,  infested  them  from  the  front :  the  English 
archers  poured  in  a  shower  of  arrows  upon  them  :  and  the 
vanguard,  descending  from  the  hill,  advanceil  leisurely, 
and  in  good  order,  towards  them.  Dismayed  with  all 
these  circumstances,  the  Scottish  van  began  to  retreat :  the 
retreat  soon  changed  into  a  flight,  which  was  begun  by 
the  Irish  archers.  The  panic  of  the  van  communicated 
itself  to  the  main  body,  ami  passing  tlicnce  to  the  rear, 
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lendca'd  the  whole  field  a  scene  of  confusion,  tirrur,  llii;ht, 
and  consternation.  The  l''nglish  ai'iny  peiY:('ived  from  the 
lieii;hts  the  condition  of  the  Scots,  and  began  the  pursuit 
with  loud  shouts  and  acclamations,  which  added  still 
more  to  the  dismay  of  tlie  vanquished.  The  horse  in 
particular,  eager  to  revenge  iJie  affront  winch  they  had 
received  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  did  the  most  bloody 
execution  on  the  flymg  enemy ;  and  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  space  of  five  miles,  the  wholo 
ground  was  strewed  w  ith  dead  bodies.  The  priests,  above 
all,  and  the  monk.s,  received  no  quarter ;  and  the  English 
made  sport  of  slaughtcriiijj;  men,  who,  from  their  extreme 
zeal  and  animosity,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise  so  ill 
befitting  their  profession.  Few  victories  have  been  more 
decisive,  or  gained  with  smaller  loss  to  the  concpierors. 
There  fell  not  two  hundred  of  the  English  ;  and  according 
to  the  most  moderate  computation,  there  perished  above 
ten  thousand  of  the  Scots.  About  fifteen  hundred  were 
t.iken  prisoners.  This  action  was  called  the  battle  of 
Pinkey,  from  a  nobleman's  seat  of  that  name  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  queen-dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling,  and 
were  scarcely  able  to  collect  such  a  body  of  forces  as 
could  check  the  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  English. 
-\bout  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Lenox  and  Lord  VVhar- 
ton  entered  the  west  marches,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand 
men,  and  after  taking  and  plundering  Annan,  they  spread 
devastation  over  all  the  neighbouring  counties.'^  Had 
Somerset  prosecuted  his  advantages,  he  mi(;ht  have  im- 
posed what  terms  he  pleased  on  the  Scottish  nation  :  but 
lie  was  impatient  to  return  to  England,  where  he  heard 
some  counsellors,  and  even  his  own  brother,  the  admiral, 
were  carrying  on  cabals  against  his  authority.  Having 
taken  the  castles  of  Hume,  Dunglass,  Ey  mouth.  Fast- 
castle,  Koxborough,  and  some  other  small  places,  and 
having  received  the  siibmission  of  some  counties  on  the 
borders,  he  retired  from  Scotland.  The  fleet,  besides 
destroying  all  the  shipping  along  the  coast,  look  Broughty 
in  the  Frith  of  Tay ;  and  having  fortified  it,  they  there 
left  a  garrison.  An'an  desired  leave  to  send  commissioners 
in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace ;  and  Somerset,  having  ap- 
pointed Berwick  for  the  place  of  conference,  left  Warwick 
with  full  powers  to  negociate :  but  no  commissioners 
from  Scotland  ever  appeared.  The  overture  of  the  Scots 
was  an  artifice  to  gain  time  till  succours  should  arrive 
from  France. 

The  protector,  on  his  arrival  in  England,      ...  .. 
'     ,  '  T  .  II.-  -ttn  Nov. 

summoned  a  parliament :  and  bemg  some- 
what elated  with  his  success  against  the  Scots,  he  pro- 
cured from  his  nephew  a  patent,  appointing  him  lo  sit  on 
the  throne,  upon  a  stool  or  bencVi,  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
king,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  honours  and  privileges  that 
had  usually  been  possessed  by  anv  prince  of  the  blood, 
or  uncle  of' the  kings  of  England.  In  this  patent  the  king 
employed  his  dispensing  power,  by  setting  ;\side  the  statute 
of  precedency  enacted  during  the  former  reign.'  But  if 
Somerset  gave  ofl'ence  by  assuming  too  much  ^  Parliament 
state,  he  deserves  great  praise  on  account  of 
the  laws  passed  this  session,  by  which  the  rigour  of  former 
statutes  was  much  mitigtited,  and  some  security  given  to 
the  freedom  of  the  constitution.  All  laws  were  repealed 
which  extended  the  crime  of  treason  bevond  the  statute 
of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.;?  all  laws  enacted 
during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime  of  felony ;  all 
the  former  laws  against  Lollardy  or  heresy,  together  with 
the  statute  of  the  Sik  Articles.  "Xone  were  to  be  accused 
for  words,  but  within  a  month  after  they  were  spoken. 
By  these  repeals  several  of  the  most  rigorous  laws  that 
ever  had  passed  in  England  were  annulled ;  and  some 
dawn,  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear 
to  the  people.  Heresy,  how'ever,  was  still  a  capital  crime 
by  the  common  law,  and  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
burning.  Oijv  tliere  remained  no  precise  standard  by 
which  that  crinie  could  be  defined  or  determined :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  might  either  be  advantageous  or  hurtful 
to  public  security,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
judges. 

A  repeal  also  passed  of  tliat  law,  the  destruction  of  all 
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laws,  by  wliicli  tliu  kin^-'s  protlanialioii  was  made  of  equal 
force  w'lUi  a  slatuu-.''  That  oiIkt  law  likewise  w-as  miti- 
gated, by  which  the  king  was  emiiowered  to  annul  every 
statute  ixissed  before  llie  four-and-twentieth  ye;ur  of  his 
;»gc  :  he  could  prevent  their  future  execution  ;  but  could 
not  recall  any  past  efl'ects  which  had  ensued  from  them.' 

It  w-as  also  enacted.  That  all  who  denied  the  king's 
supremacy,  or  asserted  the  I'oiie's,  should,  for  the  first 
crtleuce,  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  sutler  im- 
prisonment during  pleasure;  for  the  second  ofl'ence, 
should  incur  the  |>enally  of  a  pnewmtirt: ;  and  for  the 
tliird,  be  attainted  of  treason.  But  if  any,  after  the  first 
of  M;u-ch  ensuing,  endeavoured,  by  writing,  printing,  or 
anv  overt  act  or  deetl,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  estate  or 
titles,  particularly  of  his  supremacv,  or  to  confer  them  on 
any  otlier,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason.  If 
any  of  the  licirs  of  the  crown  should  usurp  upon  another, 
or  endeavour  to  break  the  order  of  succession,  it  was 
declared  treason  in  them,  tlieir  aiders  and  abettors.  These 
were  the  most  considerable  acts  p;\ssed  during  this  session. 
The  members  in  general  discovered  a  very  passive  dis- 
position with  regard  to  religion  :  some  few  appeared  zeal- 
ous for  the  Reformation  :  others  secretly  harboured  a  strong 
propensity  to  the  catholic  faitli :  but  tlie  greater  ])art  ap- 
peared willing  to  take  any  impression  which  they  should 
receive  from  interest,  authority,  or  the  reigning  fashion.'' 

The  convocation  met  at  the  same  time  with  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  their  debates  were  at  first 
cramped  by  the  rigorous  statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  the 
king  granted  them  a  dispensation  from  that  law,  before  it 
^vas  repealed  bv  parliament.'  The  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation applied  to  have  libertv  of  sitting  with  the  Com- 
mons in  parliament;  or,  if  this  privilege  were  refused 
them,  which  they  claimed  as  their  ancient  right,  they 
desired  that  no  law  regarding  religion  might  pass  in  par- 
liament without  their  consent  and  approbation.  But  the 
principles  which  now  prevailed  were  more  favourable  to 
the  civil  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and  this  demand 
of  the  convocation  was  rejected. 

n  isiH  '^^^  protector  had  assented  to  the  repeal 
of  that  law  which  gave  to  the  king's  pro- 
clamations the  authority  of  statutes ;  but  he  did  not  intend 
to  renounce  that  arbitrary  or  discretionary  exercise  of 
power,  in  issuing  proclamations,  which  had  ever  been 
assumed  by  the  crown,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish exactly  from  a  full  legislative  power.  He  even 
continued  to  exert  his  authority  in  some  particulars,  which 
,-     .  were  then  regarded  as  the  most  momentous. 

"("ih/Re'ionS  Orders  were  issued  by  council,  that  candles 
'"'°-  should  no  longer  be  carried  about  on  Can- 

dlemas-day, ashes  on  yVsh-Wednesday,  palms  on  Palm- 
Sunday."  These  were  ancient  religious  practices,  now 
termed  superstitions ;  though  it  is  fortunate  for  mankind 
when  superstition  happens  to  take  a  direction  so  innocent 
and  inoffensive.  The  severe  disposition  which  naturallv 
attends  all  reformers,  prompted  likewise  the  council  to 
abolish  some  gav  and  showy  ceremonies  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  religion." 

An  order  was  also  issued  by  the  council  for  the  removal 
of  all  images  from  the  churches :  an  innovation  which 
was  much  desired  by  the  reformers,  and  which  alone, 
witli  regard  to  the  populace,  amounted  almost  to  a  total 
change  of  the  established  religion."  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  separate  the  use  of  images  from  their  abuse,  the 
reverence  from  the  worship  of  them  ;  but  the  execution  of 
this  design  was  found,  upon  trial,  very  difficult,  if  not 
wholly  impracticable. 

.\s' private  masses  were  abolished  by  law,  it  became 
necessary  to  compose  a  new  communion  service  :  and  the 
louiicil  went  so  far,  in  the  preface  which  they  prefixed  to 
this  work,  as  to  leave  the  practice  of  auricular  confession 
wliollv  indifTerenl.i'  This  was  a  prelude  to  the  entire 
alnjlition  of  that  invention,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  that  ever  was  coutriveil  for  degrading  tlie  laity, 
md  giving  their  spiritual  guides  an  entire  ascendant  over 
them.    And  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  tliough  the  priest's 
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absolution,  wliicli  attends  confession,  serves  somewhat  to 
ease  weak  minds  from  the  immediate  agonies  of  supersti- 
tious terror,  it  operates  only  by  enforcing  superstition 
itself,  and  thereby  preparing  the  mind  for  a  more  violent 
relapse  into  the  same  disorders. 

Tlie  people  were  at  that  time  extremely  distracted  by 
the  opposite  opinions  of  their  preachers ;  and  as  they  were 
totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  reasons  advanced  on  either 
side,  and  naturally  regarded  every  thing  which  they  heard 
at  church  as  of  equal  authority,  a  great  confusion  ;uid 
fluctuation  resulted  from  this  uncertainty.  The  council 
had  fii-st  endeavoured  to  remedy  tlie  inconvenience,  by 
laying  some  restraints  on  preaching  ;  but  finding  this  ex- 
|>edient  ineffectual,  they  imposed  a  total  silence  on  the 
preachers,  and  thereby  ])ut  an  end  at  once  to  all  the 
polemics  of  the  pulpit.'i  By  the  nature  of  things,  this  re- 
str.iint  could  only  be  temporary.  For  in  proportion  as  the 
ceremonies  of  public  worship,  its  shows  and  exterior  ob- 
servances, were  retrenched  by  the  reformers,  the  people 
were  inclined  to  contract  a  stronger  attachment  to  sermons, 
whence  alone  they  received  any  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment. The  ancient  religion,  by  giving  its  votaries  some- 
thing to  do,  freed  them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking : 
sermons  were  delivered  only  in  the  principal  churches, 
and  at  some  particular  fasts  and  festivals  :  and  the  practice 
of  haranguing  the  populace,  w  Inch,  if  abused,  is  so  power- 
ful an  incitement  to  faction  and  sedition,  had  much  less 
scope  and  influence  during  those  ages. 

Tlie  greater  progress  was  made  towards  a  Affaire  of 
reformation  in  England,  the  further  did  .the  scoiland. 
protector  find  himself  from  all  prospect  of  completing  the 
union  with  Scotland  ;  and  the  queen-dowager,  as  well  as 
the  clergv,  became  the  more  averse  to  all  alliance  with  a 
nation  w-hich  had  so  far  departed  from  all  ancient  prin- 
ciples. Somerset,  having  taken  the  town  of  Haddington, 
had  ordered  it  to  be  strongly  garrisoned  and  fortified  by 
Lord  Grey  :  he  also  erected  some  fortifications  at  Lauder : 
and  he  hoped  that  these  two  places,  together  with  Broughty, 
and  some  smaller  fortresses,  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  would  serve  as  a  curb  on  Scodand,  and  would 
give  him  access  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  disappointed  in  some  attempts  on  Broughty, 
relied  chiefly  on  the  succours  expected  from  France,  for 
tile  recovery  of  these  |ilaces ;  and  they  arrived  at  last  in 
the  Frith,  lo  the  number  of  six  thousand  men  ;  half  of 
them  Germans.  They  were  commanded  by  Dessc,  and 
under  him  bv  Andelot,  Strozzi,  Meilleraye,  and  Count 
Rhingrave.  The  Scots  were  at  that  time  so  sunk  by  their 
misfortunes,  that  five  hundred  English  horse  were  able  to 
ravage  the  whole  country  without  resistance,  and  make 
inroads  to  the  gates  of  the  capital : '  but  on  the  appearance 
of  the  French  succours,  they  collected  more  courage ;  and 
having  joined  Desse  with  a  considerable  reinforcement, 
they  laid  siege  to  Haddington.'  This  was  an  undertaking 
for  which  they  were  bv  themselves  totally  unfit ;  and,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  French,  they  placed  their  chief 
hopes  of  success  in  starving  the  garrison.  After  .some  vain 
attempts  to  take  the  place  by  a  regular  siege,  the  blockade 
was  formed,  and  the  garrison  was  repulsed  with  loss,  in 
several  sallies  which  they  made  upon  the  besiegers. 

The  hostile  attempts  which  the  late  king  and  the  pro- 
tector had  made  against  Scotland,  not  being  steady, 
regular,  nor  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  had  served  only 
to  irritate  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  tlicni  with  the  strongest 
aversion  to  that  union,  which  was  courted  in  so  violent  a 
manner.  Even  those  who  were  inclined  to  the  English 
alliance,  were  displeased  to  have  it  imposed  on  them  by 
force  of  arms;  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  in  particular, 
said  pleasantly,  that  he  disliked  not  the  match,  but  he 
hated  the  manner  of  wooing.'  The  queen-dowager,  find- 
ing these  sentiments  to  prevail,  called  a  parliament,  in  an 
abbey  near  Haddington  ;  and  it  was  there  proposed,  that 
the  voung  queen,  for  her  greater  security,  should  be  sent 
to  France,  and  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  that  ancient 
ally.  Some  oljected  that  this  measure  was  desperate, 
allowed  no  resource  in  case  of  miscarriage,  exposed  the 
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Scots  to  lie  siiliji'i ti(l  liy  forci'iiiers,  iiivolviil  tliuni  In  pir- 
peliial  w;ir  witli  I'-iiu^and,  iiml  left  tlicm  no  cxiudient  by 
winch  tlu'vioulil  (onciliiitelliernendslnpof  that  powirt'nl 
nation.  It  was  answered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
oiieen's  presiiKe  was  the  very  cause  of  war  with  Enyland  ; 
that  that  nation  would  desist,  when  they  found  that  their 
views  of  forcni!;  a  niarriaee  had  lieconu-  altontther  imprac- 
ticable; and  that  Henry,  liriiis:  invas.'id  liy  so  hiirh  a  mark 
of  contideiiee,  would  take  their  S(ivi'i(i!:n  under  his  pru- 
tpctioii,  and  UM'  his  utmost  ell'orts  to  deleiid  the  kingdom. 
These  aiuiiiii.ius  were  aided  by  French  j;old,  which  was 
pleutdullv  dislribnied  anions  the  nobles.  The  fiovernor 
had  a  |iei'isiuii  conferred  on  liini  of  twelve  thousand  livres 
a  year,  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  I'hatelraull,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  son  the  command  of  a  hundred  men  at 
arms."  And  as  the  clergy  dreaded  the  consequences  of  the 
EiiKlish  alliance,  they  seconded- this  measure  with  all  the 
leal  and  industry  which  either  principle  or  interest  could 
Voiin-  QuMii  ''"'l''''P-  It  ^'"s  accordingly  determined  to 
31  siuis  sriii  send  the  iiueeii  to  France ;  and,  what  was 
mm  Iraucif.  understooil  to  be  the  necessary  consequence, 
to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin.  X'illegaisrnon,  commander 
of  tour  F'rencli  frallcys,  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  set 
sail,  as  if  he  intende<i  to  return  home ;  but  when  he  reach- 
ed the  open  sea,  he  turned  northwards,  passed  by  the 
Orkneys,  and  came  in  on  the  west  coast  at  Dunbarton  : 
an  extmordinary  voyage  for  ships  of  that  fabric."  The 
>ouiig  queen  was  there  committed  to  him  ;  and  beini; 
attended  by  the  Lords  Erskine  and  Livint-slone,  she  put 
to  sea,  andj  alter  meetin;:  with  some  tempestuous  weather, 
arrived  safely  at  Hrest,  whence  she  was  conducted  to  Paris, 
and  soon  after  she  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 

Somerset,  pressed  by  many  difficulties  at  home,  and 
despairing  of  success  in  his  eiiterjirise  against  Scotland, 
was  desirous  of  composing  the  diflerences  with  that  king- 
dom, and  he  ofi'ered  the  Scots  a  ten  years'  truce  ;  but  as 
they  insisted  on  his  restoring  all  the  places  which  he  had 
taken,  the  proposal  came  to  nothing.  The  Scots  recovered 
the  fortresses  of  Hume  and  F'astcastle  by  surprise,  and  put 
the  garrisons  to  the  sword  :  they  repulsed,  with  loss,  the 
English,  who,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Seymour,  made 
a  descent,  first  in  Fife,  then  at  Montrose ;  in  the  former 
action,  James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen,  ac- 
quired honour ;  in  the  latter,  Areskine,  of  Dun.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body,  to  throw  re- 
lief into  Haddington;  but  these  troops,  falling  into  an 
ambuscade,  were  almost  wholly  cut  in  pieces.'  And 
though  a  small  body  of  two  hundred  men  escaped  all  the 
vigilance  of  the  F"reiich,and  arrived  safely  in  Haddington, 
witli  some  amniunition  and  jirovisioiis,  the  garrison  was 
reduced  to  such  dithcuUies,  that  the  protector  found  it 
necessary  to  provide  more  efi'ectiudly  for  their  relief.  He 
raised  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  adding 
three  thousand  Ciermans,  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 

firotestant  alliance,  had  offered  their  service  to  England, 
le  gave  the  command  of  the  whole  to  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury.? Dessc  raised  the  blockade,  on  the  approach  of  the 
English  ;  and  with  great  difficulty  made  good  his  retreat  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  posted  himself  advantageously. 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  attacking 
him  on  his  march,  durst  not  give  liim  battle  in  his  present 
situation ;  and  contenting  himself  with  the  advantage 
already  gained,  of  supplying  Haddington,  he  retired  into 
En<;land. 

Though  the  protection  of  France  was  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  Scots,  in  supporting  them  against  the  inva- 
sions of  F'ngland,  they  reaned  still  more  benefit  from  the 
distractions  and  divisions  wliicli  had  crept  into  the  councils 
Cabals  of  of  this  latter  kingdom.  I'.ven  the  two 
LordSfjmour.  brothers,  the  protector  and  admiral,  not 
content  with  the  high  stations  which  they  severally  enjoy- 
ed, and  the  great  eminence  to  which  they  had  risen,  had 
entertQine<l  the  most  violent  jealousy  of  each  otiier ;  and 
they  divided  the  whole  court  and  kingdom  by  their  op- 
posite cabals  and  pretensions.     Lord  Seymour  was  a  man 
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of  insatiable  ambition;  arrogant,  assuming,  iniplacuble; 
and  though  esteemed  of  superior  capacity  to  the  protector, 
he  possessed  not,  to  the  same  degree,  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  people.  By  his  flattery  and  address,  he  had 
so  insinualed  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  queen- 
dowagir,  that,  forgetting  her  usual  prudence  and  decency, 
she  married  linn  immediately  upon  the  demise  of  tlie  late 
king:  in.somuch,  that  had  she  soon  proved  pregnant,  it 
might  have  been  doubtful  to  which  husband  the  child  be- 
longed. The  credit  and  riches  of  this  alliance  supported 
the  ambition  of  the  admiral ;  but  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  uneasy  that  the  younger 
brother's  wife  should  have  the  (irecedency,  employed  all 
her  credit  with  her  husband,  which  was  too  great,  first  to 
create,  then  to  widen,  the  breach  between  the  two  brotliers.' 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  misunderstanding  appeared 
when  the  protector  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland. 
Secretary  Paget,  a  man  devoted  to  Somerset,  remarked, 
that  Sevmour  was  forming  separate  intrigues  among  the 
counsellors ;  w;is  corrupting  by  presents  the  king's  ser- 
vants ;  and  even  endeavouring,  by  improper  indulgences 
and  liberalities,  to  captivate  tlie  affections  of  the  young 
monarch.  P^iget  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  this 
conduct ;  desired  him  to  reflect  on  the  numerous  enemies, 
whom  the  sudden  elevation  of  their  family  had  created  ; 
and  warned  him,  that  any  dissi  hmou  In  Iween  him  and  the 
protector  would  be  greeciily  lanl  ImiM  i  I,  tu  eftect  the  ruin 
of  both.  Finding  his  renloll.^ll^llM  ,  >  iir;;lected,  he  con- 
veyed intelligence  of  the  danger  to  Someiset,  and  engaged 
him  to  leave  the  enterprise  upon  Scotland  unfinished,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  attenqits  of  his  domestic  ene- 
mies. In  the  ensuing  ])arliament,  the  admiral's  projects 
appeared  still  more  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity  ;  and 
as  he  had  acquired  many  partisans,  he  made  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  his  brother's  authority.  He  represented  to  his 
friends,  that  formerly,  during  a  minority,  the  office  of  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom  had  been  kept  separate  from  that  of 
governor  of  the  king's  person  ;  and  thai  the  present  union 
of  these  two  important  trusts  conferred  on  Somerset  an 
authority  which  could  not  safely  be  lodged  in  any  sub- 
ject." The  young  king  was  even  prevailed  on  to  \vrlte  a 
letter  to  the  parliament,  desiring  that  Seymour  might  be 
appointed  his  governor  ;  and  that  nobleman  had  formed  a 
partv  In  the  two  Houses,  by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  his 
purpose.  The  design  was  discovered  before  its  execution ; 
and  some  common  friends  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with 
him,  but  had  so  little  influence,  that  he  tlirevv  out  many 
menacing  expressions,  and  rashly  threatened,  that  if  he 
were  thwarted  in  his  attempt,  he  would  make  fliis  parlia- 
ment the  blackest  that  ever  sat  in  England.*"  Tlie  coun- 
cil sent  for  him  to  answer  for  this  conduct ;  but  he  refused 
to  attend  :  thev  then  began  to  threaten  in  their  turn,  and 
informed  him  that  the  king's  letter,  instead  of  availing  him 
any  thing  to  the  execution  of  his  views,  would  be  imputed 
to  "him  as  a  criminal  enterprise,  and  be  construed  as  a 
design  to  disturb  the  government,  by  forming  a  separate 
interest  with  a  child  and  minor.  They  even  let  fall  some 
menaces  of  sending  him  to  the  Tower  for  his  temerity  ;  and 
the  adm.iral,  finding  himself  prevented  in  his  design,  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  to  desire  a  reconciliation  with  his 
brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerset  made  him 
willing  to  forget  these  enterprises  of  the  admiral ;  but  the 
ambition  of  that  turbulent  spirit  could  not  be  so  easily 
appeased.  His  spouse,  the  queen-dowager,  died  in  child- 
bed ;  but  so  far  from  regarding  this  event  as  a  check  to 
his  aspiring  views,  he  founded  on  it  the  scheme  of  a  more 
extraordinary  elevation.  He  made  his  addresses  to  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age ;  and 
that  princess,  whom  even  the  hurry  of  business  and  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  could  not,  i'n  her  more  advanced 
years,  disengage  entirely  i'rom  the  tender  passions,  seems 
to  have  listened  to  the  insinuations  of  a  man  who  pos- 
sessed everv  talent  proper  to  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
fair.c  But'as  Henrv  VIIL  had  excluded  his  daughters 
from  all  hopes  of  succession,  if  they  married  without  the 
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consent  of  Ins  executors,  wlndi  Seymour  could  never  liope 
ti>  ol-t;un  ;  it  wis  conclucleil  tlv.il'  lie  nuMiil  to  eli'ecl  Ins 
jiinpose  liy  exiicdients  still  more  r.isli  ami  more  criminal. 
All  tlie  oilier  measures  ol'tlie  ailinirul  temleil  lo  ciintinn 
tins  sus|)icion.  lie  continueil  to  attack,  by  lueseiUs,  the 
titlelity  of  those  who  had  more  immediate  access  to  the 
kind's  person  :  he  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  yoiiii!;  prince; 
into  his  interests :  he  found  means  of  holdiii!;  a  private 
(Correspondence  with  him  :  heopenlv  decried  his  brother's 
admmistration  ;  and  asserted,  that,  liy  cnlisUni:  (Germans 
and  other  foreijners,  he  intended  lo  form  a  mercenary 
army,  which  niisht  eiidanirer  the  king's  anlliority,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people :  by  promises  and  persuasion  he 
brought  over  to  his  party  many  of  the  principal  nobility  ; 
ami  had  extended  his  interest  all  over  l^nKland  :  he  nei.'- 
lected  not  even  the  most  popular  persons  of  inferior  rank  ; 
and  had  computed  that  he  could,  on  occasion,  muster  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  comnosed  of  his  servants,  tenants, 
and"  retainers ;''  he  had  atreadv  provided  arms  for  their 
use ;  and  haviii";  ensptged  in  his  interests  Sir  .lohn  Sharing- 
ton,  a  coirnpt  man,  master  of  the  mint  at  Hristol,  he  Mat- 
tered himself  that  money  would  not  be  wanting.  Somer- 
set was  well  apprised  of  all  these  alarming  circumstances, 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  most  friendly  expedients,  by 
entreaty,  reason,  and  even  by  heaping  new  favours  upon 
the  adminil,to  make  him  desist  from  his  dangerous  coun- 
sels ;  but  finding  all  endeavours  inefi'ectual,  he  bcL'an  to 
tliiiik  of  more  severe  remedies.  The  Karl  of  Warwick 
was  an  ill  instrument  between  the  brothers ;  and  had  formed 
the  design,  by  inflaming  the  quarrel,  to  raise  his  own  for- 
tune on  the  ruins  of  both. 
DuHiey  Fari  of       Dudlev,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  the  son  of 

Waniick.  that  Dudley,  minister  to  Henry  VII.  who 
having,  by  rapine,  extortion,  and  perversion  of  law,  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  the  public,  had  been  sacrificed  to 
popular  animosity  in  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  reign. 
The  late  king,  sensible  of  the  iniquity,  at  least  illegality,  of 
the  sentence,  had  afterwards  restored  young  Dudley's 
blood  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  finding  him  endowed  with 
abilities,  industry,  and  activity,  he  had  intrusted  him  with 
manv  important  commands,  and  had  ever  found  him  suc- 
cessful in  liis  undertakings.  He  raised  him  to  the  dignity 
of  Viscount  Lisle,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  admiral, 
and  gave  him,  by  his  will,  a  place  among  his  executors. 
Dudley  made  still  further  progress  during  the  minority  ; 
and  having  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
tniderinined  the  credit  of  Southampton,  he  bore  the  chief 
rank  among  the  protector's  counsellors.  The  victory  gained 
at  Pinkey  was  much  ascribed  to  his  courage  and  conduct ; 
and  he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  man  equally  endowed 
with  the  talents  of  peace  and  of  war.  But  all  these  virtues 
were  obscured  by  still  greater  vices  ;  an  exorbitant  ambi- 
tion, an  insatiable  avarice,  a  neglect  of  decency,  a  con- 
tempt of  justice :  and  as  he  found  that  Lord  Seymour, 
whose  abilities  and  enterprising  spirit  he  chiefly  dreaded, 
was  involving  himself  in  ruin  by  his  rash  counsels,  he  was 
determined  to  jiush  him  on  the  precipice,  and  thereby  re- 
move the  chief  obstacle  to  his  own  projected  greatness. 

V\'hen  Somerset  found  that  the  public  peace  was  en- 
dangered by  his  brother's  seditious,  not  to  say  rebellious, 
schemes,  he  was  the  more  tasily  persuaded  by  Warwick 
lo  employ  the  extent  of  royal  authority  against  him  ;  and, 
after  depriving  him  of  the  office  of  admiral,  he  signed  a 
warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his 
accomplices  were  also  taken  into  custody  ;  and  three  privy- 
counsellors  being  sent  to  examine  them,  made  a  report  that 
they  had  met  with  very  full  and  important  discoveries. 
Yet  still  the  protector  suspended  the  lilnw,  and  showed  a 
reluctance  to  ruin  his  brother.  He  oftered  to  desist  from 
the  prosecution,  if  Seymour  would  promise  him  a  cordial 
reconciliation;  and,  renouncing  all  ambitious  hopes,  be 
contented  with  a  private  life,  and  retire  into  the  countrv. 
Hut  as  Seymour  made  no  other  answer  to  these  friendly 
offers  than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a  charge  to 
lie  drawn  up  against  him  consisting  of  thirty-three  arti- 
cles ;  '  and  the  whole  to  be  laid  before  the  jirivy  council. 
It  is  pretended,  that  every  particular  w;ls  so  incontcstably 
proved,  both  by  witnesses  and  his  own  hand-writing,  that 
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there  was  no  room  tor  doubt;  vet  did  the  council  tliink 
proper  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Tower,  in  order  more  fully 
to  examine  the  prisoner.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the 
appearance  :  lie  boldly  demanded  a  fair  trial ;  reipiired  to 
be  confronted  with  tlie  witnesses  ;  desired  that  the  charge 
might  be  left  with  liiin,  in  order  to  be  considered  ;  and 
refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories  by  which  he  might 
accuse  himself. 

It  is  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  what  is  pretended, 
there  must  have  been  some  deficiency  in  the  evidence 
against  Seymour,  when  such  demands,  founded  on  the 
plainest  principles  of  law  and  equity,  were  absolutely  re- 
jected. We  shall  indeed  conclude,  if  we  carefully  examine 
the  charge,  that  many  of  the  articles  were  general,  and 
scarcely  capable  of  any  proof;  many  of  them,  if  true,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  more  favourable  interpretation  ;  and  that 
though,  on  the  whole,  Seymour  appears  to  have  been  a 
dangerous  subject,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in  those  trea- 
sonable projects  imputed  to  him.  llie  chief  jiart  of  his 
actual  guilt  seems  to  have  consisted  in  some  unwarrant- 
able practices  in  the  admiralty,  by  which'piratcs  were  pro- 
tected, and  illegiil  impositions  laid  upon  the  merchants. 

Hut  the  administration  had,  at  that  time,  an  easy  instru- 
ment of  vengeance,  to  wit,  the  parliament ;  and  needed 
not  to  give  themselves  any  concern  with  regard  either  to 
the  guilt  of  the  persons  whom  they  prosec  uted,  or  the 
evidence  which  could   be  produced  against  them.     A 
session  of  parliament  being  held,  it  was  re-  ^  parliament, 
solved  to  proceed  against  Seymour  by  bill      -uii  Nov. 
of  attainder;  and  the  young  king  being  induced,  after 
much  solicitation,  to  give  his  consent  to  it,  a  considerable 
weight  was  put  on  his  approbation.    The  matter  was  first 
laid  before  the  Upper  House ;  and  several  peers,  rising 
up  in  their  places,  gave  an  account  of  what  they  knew 
concerning   Lord  Seymour's  conduct,  and  his  criminal 
words  or  actions.      These  narratives  were         _ 
received  as  undoubted  evidence;  and  though   Aiiainiierof 
the    prisoner  had   formerly  engaged   many    Lurct  s«ymour. 
friends  and  partisans  among  the  nobility,  no  one  had 
either  the  courage  or  equity  to  move  that  he  might  be  ■ 
heard   in   his  defence,  that   the   testimony  against  him 
should  be  delivered  in  a  legal  manner,  and  that  he  should 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses.    A  little  more  scruple 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons :  there  were  even 
some  members  who  objected  against  the  whole  metliod  of 
proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  passed  in  absence;  and 
insisted  that  a  formal  trial  should  be  given  to  every  man 

before  his  condemnation.     But  when  a  mes-    „„„  _,     , 
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sage  was  .sent  by  the  king,  enioinmg  the 
House  to  proceed,  and  offering  that  the  same  narratives 
should  be  laid  before  them  which  had  satisfied  the  peers, 
they  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  acquiesce.'  The  bill 
passed  in  a  full  llouse.  Near  four  hundred  voted  for  it ; 
not  above  nine  or  ten  against  it.c  The  sen-  ]|ispxjj„||„„ 
tence  was  soon  after  executed,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  The  warrant  was 
signed  by  Somerset,  who  was  exposed  to  much  blame  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  tliese  jiroceedings.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  admiral  seem  chieflv  to  have  been  levelled 
against  liis  brother's  usurped  autbority ;  and  though  Ids 
ambitious,  enterprising  character,  encouraged  by  a  inar- 
riage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  might  have  endangered 
the  public  tranquillity,  the  prudence  of  foreseeing  evils  at 
such  a  distance  was  "deemed  too  great,  and  the  remedy 
was  plainly  illegal.  It  could  only  be  said  that  this  bill  of 
attainder  was  somewhat  more  tolerable  tlian  the  preceding 
ones,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  inured ;  for  here,  at 
least,  some  shadow  of  evidence  was  produced. 

AH  the  considerable  business  transacted  EfclMi»»ti«il 
this  session,  besides  the  attainder  of  Lord  ail»"3. 
.Seymour,  regarded  ecclesiastical  afl'airs :  which  were  now 
the  chief  object  of  attention  throughout  the  nation.  A 
committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been  appointed  by 
the  council  to  compose  a  liturgy  ;  and  they  had  executed 
the  work  committed  to  them.  They  pr<)c(?eded  with 
moderation  in  this  delicate  undertaking:  they  retained  as 
much  of  the  ancient  mass  as  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
would  permit:  they  indulged  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
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tracliilKiii,  wlilt'li  su  iiutunillv  Uikes  place  in  all  great 
innovations  ;  ami  llicy  HiUlereil  tlieiiisclvi's  that  llicy  had 
C»t:iblisliC(l  a  strvice,  in  wliich  every  tleiioiniiiatioii  of 
Clirisliaiis  miu'lit  witliout  scruple  concur.  The  mass  had 
alwa\s  luiii  (il«lir;itc(l  m  Lalui ;  a  pr.ictice  which  might 
liuve  heru  ilLinicd  alisurd,  had  it  not  been  (bund  useful 
to  the  cl(  ri;v,  In  iinprissnii;  the  people  with  an  idea  of 
some  Tnvslcnous  unknown  virtue  in  those  rites,  and  by 
chci  knii;  all  their  pretensions  to  be  familiarly  ac<piaintfd 
Willi  llieir  i\li;;ion.  liut  ;is  tlie  reformers  pretended,  in 
some  lew  particulars,  to  encourage  private  judginent  in 
tJie  laily,  the  translation  of  llie  liturgy,  as  well  as  of  the 
Scriptures,  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  seemed  more  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  their  sect ;  and  this  innovation, 
with  the  retrenching  of  prayers  to  saints,  and  of  some 
auperstitiotis  ceremonies,  was  the  chief  difference  between 
the  old  mass  and  the  new  liturgy.  The  parliament  est;i- 
blislied  this  form  of  worship  in  all  the  churches,  and  or- 
dained a  uniformity  to  be  observed  in  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies.'' 

There  was  another  material  act  which  passed  this 
session.  The  former  canons  had  established  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy;  and  though  this  practice  is  usually  ascribed 
to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Home,  who  thought  that  the 
ecclesiastics  would  be  more  devoted  to  their  spiritual  head, 
and  less  dependent  on  the  civil  magistrate,  when  freed 
from  the  powerful  tie  of  wives  and  children  ;  yet  was  this 
institution  much  forwarded,  by  the  principles  of  super- 
stition inherent  in  human  nature,  lliese  principles  nad 
rendered  the  panegyrics  on  aii  inviolate  chastity  so  fre- 
i|uent  among  tJie  ancient  fathers,  long  before  the  establish- 
ment of  celihacy.  And  even  this  parliament,  though  they 
enacted  a  law,  permitting  the  marriage  of  priests,  yet  con- 
fess, in  the  preamble,  "  That  it  were  better  for  priests  and 
the  ministers  of  the  church  to  live  chaste  and  without 
marriage,  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  they  would  of 
themselves  abstain."  The  inconveniences  which  had 
arisen  from  the  compelling  of  chastity  and  the  prohibiting 
of  marriage,  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  indulging  a 
liberty  in  this  particular.'  The  ideas  of  penance,  also, 
were  so  much  retained  in  other  particulars,  that  an  act  of 
parliament  passed,  forbidding  the  use  of  flesh-meat  during 
Lent  and  other  times  of  aljslinence.'' 

The  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion were  now  abolished,  and  the  Reformation,  such  as  it 
is  enjoyed  at  present,  was  almost  entirely  completed  in 
England.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  though 
tacitly  condemned  by  the  new  communion  service,  and 
by  the  abolition  of  many  ancient  rites,  still  retained  some 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  the  last  doctrine 
of  popery  that  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people.' 
The  great  attachment  of  the  late  king  to  that  tenet,  might 
in  part  be  the  ground  of  this  obstinacy  ;  but  the  chief 
cause  was  really  the  extreme  absurdity  of  the  principle 
itself,  and  the  profound  veneration  which,  of  course,  it 
impressed  on  the  imagination.  The  priests,  likewise, 
weie  much  inclined  to  favour  an  opinion,  which  attributed 
to  them  so  miraculous  a  power ;  and  the  people,  who 
believed  that  they  participated  of  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  their  Saviour,  were  loth  to  renounce  so  extraor- 
dinary and,  as  they  imagined,  so  salutary,  a  privilege. 
The  general  attachment  to  this  dogma  was  so  violent,  that 
tiie  Lutherans,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from 
Home,  had  thought  proper,  under  another  name,  still  to 
retain  it:  and  the  catholic  preachers  in  England,  when 
restmined  in  all  other  particuUirs,  could  not  forbear,  on 
every  occasion,  inculcating  that  tenet.    Bonner,  for  this 

h  C&  .1  K.lw.  VI.  c.  !.  i  2  .t  .1  F.<lw,  VF.  cap  CI. 

k  C  .V  n  F..IU-.  VI.  rap.  m.  AnothfT  art  p..isf.l  II, i,  s.<,i,„i  u\^n  iiolirc, 
ill  tilt  pieaii.l.le.  Ui»t  ihe  cjiv  oi  V..rk,  l.in.i^i  I  v    v, .  i  i  n     ,■.,!,, I.  was  now 

much   <lcca>f.l;     ins-jiiimli  ir..i:    iii^iriv    o[    1 .  I    ,,.(    atloril  a 

competent  m..ii!fcnauc«- In  lilt?  uirtinibent-.      i..  i.  ■  ;ivenience. 

Ilie  n.ayi>tr.iles  were  eiiip-iwered  lo  unit.-  -  m.n.  imm  i,.,  as  tliey 
tJioiijrlit  proper.  An  cc*lfc-sia>tH  al  lustitii.ii..  t..,,i.i.  .,.;.  ii.  p.  2.1(1, 
thinks  that  this  decay  ol  >".,rk  is  cliiefly  t.t  be  .licribe.l  to  tlic  diss<-lution 
of  n>oniisterir$,  hy  which  tlic  revenues  tell  inlo  tlie  hands  of  persons  who 
lived  at  a  distance. 

A  very  itriei.uts  lax  was  imposed  this  session  upon  the  whole  slock  and 
mnnie-l  T.trrr^r.r  ihf-  Vingdoin,  and  even  upon  its  industry.  It  was  a 
■hilliio;  I  1  '!  ■  I  ';  I  \  .-irly,  during  three  years,  on  c^ery  person  worth 
l^n  pnot!  :         I  ,  llie  double  on  aliens  and  denizens,    'these  last, 

ifalMo,  r     .  < L-e,  and  it' worth  less  thai)  twenty  shillini^s,  were 

to  pa>  I  ._:  !  ;  .  I,  .  ;  .  ,,rU  .  livery  wether  was  to  pay  two-pence  yearly  ; 
every  ewe  tu.-ee-peiire.  i  he  woollen  mauufiictures  were  to  pay  eight-pence 
a  pviuud  i>u  Uie  value  gt  all  the  cloth  tlicy  made.    These  exorbitant  taxes 


ofleiice,  among  others,  had  been  tried  by  the  council,  had 
been  tleprived  of  his  see,  and  iiad  been  conimitU'd  lo 
custody,  (iardiner  also,  who  had  recovereil  his  liberty, 
appeareil  anew  reiractory  lo  the  authority  which  establish- 
ed the  late  innovations ;  and  he  seemed  willing  to  coun- 
iLiiance  that  opinion,  much  favoured  by  all  the  English 
catholics,  that  the  king  was  indeed  supreme  head  of  tlie 
church,  but  not  the  council  during  a  minority.  Having 
declined  lo  give  full  satisfaction  on  this  head,  lie  was  stnt 
to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  further  effects  of  the 
council's  displeasure. 

These  seventies,  being  exercised  on  men  possessed  of 
oflice  and  authority,  seemed,  in  that  age,  a  necessary 
policy,  in  order  to  enforce  a  uniformity  in  public  worship 
and  cliscipline  :  but  there  were  other  instances  of  perse- 
cution, derived  from  no  origin  but  the  bigotry  of  theolo- 
gians; a  malady  which  seems  almost  incurable.  Though 
the  protestant  divines  had  ventured  to  renounce  o])inions, 
deemed  certain  during  many  ages,  they  regarded,  in  their 
turn,  the  new  system  as  .so  certain,  that  they  would  sufier 
no  contradiction  with  regard  to  it;  and  they  were  ready 
to  burn  in  the  same  flames,  from  which  they  themselves 
had  so  narrowly  escaped,  every  one  that  had  the  assur- 
ance to  differ  from  them.  A  commission,  by  act  of 
council,  was  granted  to  the  primate,  and  some  others,  to 
examine  and  search  after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  or  con- 
temners of  the  book  of  common  prayer.'"  The  commis- 
sioners were  enjoined  to  reclaim  them,  if  possible ;  to 
impose  penance  on  them  ;  and  to  give  tliem  absolution  : 
or,  if  these  criminals  were  obstinate,  to  excommunicate 
and  imprison  them,  and  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  secular 
arm  :  and  in  the  execution  of  this  charge,  tliey  were  not 
bound  to  observe  the  ordinary  methods  of  trial ;  the  forms 
of  law  were  dispensed  with ;  and  if  any  stitutes  happened 
to  interfere  with  the  powers  in  the  commission,  tliey  were 
overruled  and  abrogated  by  the  council.  Some  tracfcsinen 
in  London  were  brought  before  these  commissioners,  and 
were  accused  of  maintaining,  among  other  ophiions,  that 
a  man  regenerate  could  not  sin,  and  that,  though  tlie  out- 
ward man  might  offend,  the  inwaid  was  incapable  of  all 
guilt.  They  were  prevailed  on  to  abjure,  and  were  dis- 
missed. But  there  was  a  woman  accused  of  heretical 
pravity,  called  .loan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  so 
pertinacious,  that  the  commissioners  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  her.  Her  doctrine  was,  "  that  Christ  was 
not  truly  incarnate  of  the  \  irgin,  whose  flesh,  being  the 
outward  man,  was  sinfully  begotten,  and  born  in  sin  ;  and 
consequently,  he  could  take  none  of  it :  but  the  word,  by 
the  consentof  the  inward  man  of  the  Virgin,  was  made 
flesh.""  This  opinion,  it  would  seem,  is  not  orthodox;  and 
there  was  a  necessity  for  delivering  the  woman  to  the 
flames  for  maintaining  it.  But  the  young  king,  though  in 
such  tender  years,  had  more  sense  than  all  his  counsellors 
and  preceptors ;  and  he  long  refused  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  her  execution.  Cranmer  was  employed  to  persu-ade 
him  to  compliance ;  and  he  said,  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  errors  in  other  points  of  divinity,  and 
those  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Apostles' 
creed  :  these  latter  were  impieties  against  God,  which  the 
prince,  being  God's  deputy,  ought  to  repress ;  in  like 
manner,  as  inferior  magistrates  were  bound  to  punish 
offences  against  the  king's  person.  Edward,  ovcrconie  byr 
iinportunitv,  at  last  submitted,  though  with  tears  in  his 
eves;  and  he  told  Cranmer,  that  if  any  wrong  were  done, 
the  guilt  should  lie  entirely  on  his  head.  The  primate, 
after"  making  a  new  effort  to  reclaim  the  woman  from  her 
errors,  and  finding  her  obstinate  against  all  his  arguments. 


this  lax 

lo,j  erievTiij's  uj'i'tii'ti'or'ne",  it'  mauv  persons  iiad  been  affected  hy  ii.  it  is  re- 
iiiarkalile,  that  no  tax  at  all  was  laid  upon  land  this  session,  l  he  profits 
of  merchandise  were  commonly  so  high,  that  il  was  siipi>osed  it  could 
hear  this  imposition.  The  most  absurd  pan  "*  'lie  Ja«s  seems  lo  be  Hie 
tax  upon  the  wooltei 


a  p.  36. 


...jfaclures.     See  2  and  I    rd»  

i  he  suiiwq'i'i'ent  parliament  repealed  Ihe  lax  on  sheep  and  woollell  cloth. 
.')  and  4  Edw.  V 1 .  cap.  23.  But  they  continued  the  oUier  tnx  a  >  ear  longer. 
Ibi.l. 


ne  lleformation,  implying  that  the  clergy  have  .  . 

.'  er  tliemselve^i.    See2autl  '1  Edw.  VI. cap.  ."iS. 

-1.  mU.i.l.  p.3.     Ilymer,  lom.  XV.  p.  181. 

.  33.    Slrypes  Mem.  C'raum.  p.  IBl. 
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al  List  committed  licr  to  tlie  flames.  Some  time  alter,  a 
Iliitcliman,  called  \'an  Paris,  accused  of  the  heresy  which 
hits  received  the  name  of  Arianism,  was  condemned  to 
the  same  punishment.  He  sufl'ered  witli  so  much  satis- 
faction, that  he  hussied  and  caressed  the  fagirots  that  were 
consuming  him ;  a  species  of  frenzy,  of  whicli  there  is 
more  than  one  instance  among  the  martyrs  of  that  aire." 

These  rigorous  methods  of  proceeding  soon  brinifiht  the 
ivhole  nation  to  a  conformity,  seeminj;  or  re;il,  with  the 
new  doctrine  and  the  new  liturvy.  The  I.adv  .M;iiv  alimc 
continued  to  adlierc  to  the  ni.is-'.  ;nul  nrusnl  to  admit  the 
establislied  modes  of  worstup.  \\  In  n  pnsM  .1  and  menaced 
on  this  liead.  she  applied  to  die  rni|iri(.r ;  who,  using  his 
interest  with  Sir  I'lnlip  Hobby,  tlie  Eiighsh  ambassador, 
procured  her  a  temporary  connivance  from  the  council.i' 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


Discontents  of  the  people— Insurrection-— fnn.tiirt  nl  the  \\':.r  with  Snit- 
l«nd— With  frHnce-Faclions  ill  thiM.iin.il  .  .,,  |.;r,.>  ..,  ,n,.i -..luei 
set— Somerset   rrsiBiis   the   protectoi  '  m        \     ,  .  ^'      r    "  ■■    uiili 

France  ami  Snitliind— Boulogne  sum  .     r.      ,,1,1,,;   i,,,i,li,i,.| 

— Warwick  createil  Duke  of  Norlhii'^t.^  1  I  ni.i      In     .-m  r ti      1  ii.il  i,t 

Somerset — His  executlon--A    parlirtimul      A  ihh  p.u  liaon-iil— ;5utLes- 
siou  changed — the  kiny's  sickness — antl  death. 

A  D  154Q  There   is  no   abuse   so   great  in   civil 

Discontents '  'of  societv,  as  not  to  be  attended  with  a  variety 

Uie  people.  gf  beneficial  consequences  ;  and  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  reformation,  the  loss  of  these  advantages 
is  always  felt  very  sensibly,  while  the  benefit  resulting 
from  the  change  is  the  slow  eftect  of  time,  and  is  seldom 
perceived  by  the  bulk  of  a  nation.  Scarce  any  insti- 
tution can  be  imagined  less  favourable,  in  the  main,  to 
the  interests  of  mankind,  than  that  of  monks  and  friars  ; 
vet  was  it  followed  by  many  good  effects,  which, 
liaving  ceased  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  were 
much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England.  The  monks, 
always  residing  m  their  convents,  in  the  centre  of  their 
estates,  spent  their  money  in  the  provinces  and  among 
their  teriants,  aftbrded  a  ready  market  for  commodities, 
were  a  sure  resource  to  the  poor  and  indigent ;  and  though 
their  hospitality  and  charity  gave  but  too  much  encourage- 
ment to  idleness,  and  prevented  the  increase  of  public 
riches,  yet  did  it  provide  to  many  a  relief  from  the  extreme 
pressures  of  want  and  necessity.  It  is  also  observable, 
that,  as  the  friars  were  limited  tiy  the  rules  of  their  insti- 
tution to  a  certain  mode  of  living,  they  had  not  equal 
motives  for  extortion  with  other  men ;  and  they  were 
acknowledged  to  have  been  in  England,  as  they  still  are 
in  Roman  catholic  countries,  the  best  and  most  indulgent 
landlords.  The  abbots  and  nriors  were  permitted  to  give 
leases  at  an  under-value,  ana  to  receive,  in  return,  a  large 
present  from  the  tenant ;  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
jiractised  by  the  bishops  and  colleges.  But  when  the 
abbey-lands  were  distributed  among  the  principal  nobility 
and  courtiers,  tht^y  fi:ll  under  a  difierent  management :  the 
rents  of  farms  were  raised,  while  the  tenants  foutid  not  tlie 
same  facility  in  disposing  of  the  produce ;  the  money  was 
often  spent  in  the  capital;  and  the  farmers,  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  exposed  to  oppression  from  their  new  masters, 
or  to  the  still  greater  rapacity  of  the  stewards. 

These  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at  that 
time  heiglitened  by  other  causes.  The  arts  of  manufacture 
were  much  more  advanced  in  other  European  countries 
than  in  England ;  and  even  in  EiiLdand  these  arts  had 
made  greater  progress  than  the  knowledge  of  agriculture ; 
a  profession  which,  of  all  mechanical  employments, 
requires  the  most  reflection  and  experience.  A  great  de- 
mand arose  for  wool  both  abroad  and  at  home  :  pasturage 
was  found  more  profitable  than  unskilful  tillage:  wliole 
estates  were  laid  waste  by  enclosures :  the  lenanls,  regarded 
;is  a  useless  burden,  were  expelled  their  habitalinns  :  even 
the  cottagers,  deprived  of  the  commons  on  which  they 
formerly  fed  their  cattle,  were  reduced  to  misery :  and  a 
decay  of  people,  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  tlic  former 


plenty,  w;ls  remarked  in  the  kingdom."  This  grievance 
was  riow  of  an  old  ilate ;  and  Sir  Tliomas  More,  alluding 
to  it,  observes  in  his  I'topia,  that  a  sheen  had  become  in 
England  a  more  ravenous  animal  than  a  lion  or  wolf,  and 
devoured  wliolc  viUiors,  rilii'S,  and  provinces. 

The  L'l  II'  1  il  iiirK  ,iM  ;iImi  111'  giild  and  silver  in  Europe, 
after  die  iIim  n\ri\  lil  tlir  W  (St  Indites,  had  a  tendency  to 
inflame  these  complaints.  The  i:rciwiiig  deiiiand,  in  the 
more  commercial  countries,  luul  hciglurni'd  every  where 
the  price  of  commodities,  which  c(nild  easily  be  trans- 
ported thither;  but  in  Knglaiul,  the  labour  of  men,  who 
could  not  SI)  easily  change  their  habitation,  still  remained 
nearly  at  the  ancient  rates ;  and  the  poor  complaineil  that 
they  could  no  longer  gain  a  subsistence  by  their  industry. 
It  was  bv  an  addition  alone  of  toil  and  application  they 
were  enabled  to  procure  a  maintenance ;  and  though  this 
increase  of  industry  was  at  l;i.st  the  ertt'Ct  of  the  |iresent 
situation,  and  an  eftect  beneficial  to  society,  yet  was  it 
difficult  for  the  people  to  shake  off"  their  former  habits  of 
indolence ;  and  nothing  but  necessity  could  compel  them 
to  such  an  exertion  of  their  faculties. 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  profusion  of  Henry 
V'lII.  had  reduced  him,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity,  to 
such  difficulties,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  remedy  a 
present  necessitv,  by  the  pernicious  expedient  of  debasing 
the  coin ;  and  the  wars  in  which  the  protector  had  been 
involved,  had  induced  him  to  carry  still  further  the  same 
abuse.  The  usual  consequences  ensued  :  the  good  specie 
was  hoarded  or  exported  ;  base  metal  was  coined  at  home, 
or  imported  from  abroad  in  great  abundance  ;  the  common 
people,  who  received  their  wages  in  it,  could  not  purchase 
commodities  at  the  usual  rates  ;  a  universal  diffidence  and 
stagnation  of  commerce  took  place ;  and  loud  complaints 
were  heard  in  every  part  of  England. 

Tlie  protector,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied  the 
condition  of  the  people,  encouraged  these  complaints  by 
his  endeavours  to  redress  them.  He  appointed  a  commis- 
sion for  making  inquiry  concerning  enclosures ;  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  orderini;  all  late  enclosures  to  be  laid  open 
by  a  day  appointed.  The  )iopulace,  meeting  with  such 
countenance  from  government,  began  to  rise  in  several 
places,  and  to  commit  disorders,  but  were  ijuieted  by 
remonstrances  and  persuasion.  In  order  to  give  them 
greater  satisfaction,  Somerset  appointed  new  commission- 
ers, whom  he  sent  every  where,  with  an  unlimited  power, 
to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  about  enclosures,  high- 
wavs,  and  cottages.''  As  this  commission  was  disagreeable 
to  the  gentry  and  nobility,  they  stigmatized  it  as  arbitrary 
and  illegal ;  and  the  common  people,  fearing  it  would  be 
eluded,  and  being  impatient  for  immediate  redress,  could 
no  longer  contain  their  fury,  but  sought  for  a  remedy  by 
force  of  arms.  Tlie  rising  began  at  once  in 
several  parts  of  England,  as  if  a  universal 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  commonalty.  The 
rebels  in  Wiltshire  were  dispersed  by  Sir  William  Her- 
bert :  those  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  Oxford  and 
Gloucester,  by  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton.  Many  of  the  rioters 
were  killed  iii  the  field  :  others  were  executed  by  martial 
law.  The  commotions  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
other  counties  were  quieted  by  gentler  expedients;  hut 
the  disorders  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk  threatened  more 
dangerous  consequences. 

The  commonalty  in  Devonshire  began  with  the  usual 
com|)laints  against  enclosures  and  against  oppressions  from 
the  gentry  ;  but  the  parish  priest  of  Sanipford-Clourtenay 
had  the  address  to  give  their  discontent  a  direction  to- 
wards religion ;  and  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  in  the 
present  emergency  made  the  insurrection  immediately 
appear  formidable.  In  other  counties  the  gentry  had  kept 
closely  united  with  government ;  but  here  many  of  diein 
took  "part  with  the  |)0|nilace  ;  among  others,  Humphry 
Arundel,  governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  rioters 
were  brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular  army,  which 
amounted  to  the  miinber  often  thousand.  Lord  Kussel 
had  been  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  small  force ; 
but  findidg  himself  too  weak  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field,  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and  began  to  negociate  with 
them ;  in  hopes  of  eluding  their  fury  by  delay,  and  of 


liiAP    WW     A.  I).  1.V1!).] 
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(lisiK'rsiii!;  tliCTii  bv  llie  difliciilty  of  tliiir  siibsisliin;  in  a 
lio.ly.  Tlicir  ilcmaiids  were,  that  tlic  nMS>i  slioiild  he  n-- 
Mori'il,  lialf  of  the  abliev-lands  rcsiiiiicil,  tlie  law  of  tluj 
Six  Articles  cNcciitcd.liol'v  water  and  licily  bread  respected, 
aii<l  all  other  parlieiilar  •.T'cvances  redre^sed.c  The  coiiii- 
ril,  to  whuiii  Kussel  tninsniitled  these  demands,  sent  a 
liausrhty  answer;  commanded  the  rebels  to  disperse,  and 
iironused  them  pardon  upon  their  immediate  submission. 
I'.nr.iiied  at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  to  Kxeter; 
carrying  before  them  crosses,  banners,  holy  water,  candle- 
sticks, and  other  implements  of  ancient  superstition ; 
together  with  the  host,  which  they  covered  with  a  canopy.'' 
The  citizens  of  Kxeter  shut  their  gates  ;  and  the  rebels,  as 
they  had  no  cannon,  endeavoureii  to  take  the  place,  first 
by  scalade,  then  by  mining',  but  were  repulsed  in  every 
attempt.  Kussel,  meanwhile,  lay  at  Honiton  till  reinforced 
by  Sir  William  Herbert  and  Lord  (iray,  with  some  Ger- 
niaii  horse,  and  some  Italian  arijuebusiers  under  Battista 
Spiiiola.  He  then  resolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Kxeter, 
winch  was  now  reduced  to  extremities.  lie  attacked  the 
rebels,  drove  them  from  all  their  ijosts,  did  great  execution 
upon  them  both  in  the  action  and  pursuit,' and  took  many 
i<risoiiers.  Anindel  and  the  other  leaders  were  sent  to 
London,  tried  and  executed.  Many  of  the  inferior  sort 
were  put  to  death  by  martial  law  :'  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas, 
one  of  the  principal  incendiaries,  was  hanged  on  the  toii 
of  his  own  steeple,  arrayed  in  bis  popish  weeds,  with  his 
!>eads  at  his  girdle.s 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  rose  to  a  still  greater  height, 
and  was  attended  with  greater  acts  of  violence.  Tlie 
populace  were  at  first  excited,  as  in  other  places,  by  com- 
plaints against  enclosures ;  but  finding  their  numbers 
amount  to  twenty  thousand,  they  grew  insolent,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  more  exorbitant  pretensions.  Thev  required 
the  suppression  of  the  gentry,  the  placing  of  new  coun- 
sellors about  the  king,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  rites.  One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had  assumed  tlie  govern- 
ment over  them,  and  he  exercised  his  authority  with  the 
utmost  arrogance  and  outriige.  Having  taken  possession 
of  Jloushold-hill  near  Norwich,  he  erected  his  tribunal 
under  an  old  oak,  thence  called  the  oak  of  reformation ; 
and  summoning  the  gentry  to  appear  before  him,  he  gave 
such  decrees  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character  and 
situation.  Tlie  Marquis  of  Northampton  was  first  ordered 
against  liim  ;  but  met  with  a  repulse  in  an  action  wliere 
Lord  Sheffield  was  killed.''  The  protector  affected  popu- 
larity, and  cared  not  to  appear  in  person  against  the  re- 
bels :  he  therefore  sent  the  Earl  of  \\'anvick  at  the  head 
of  GOOO  men,  levied  for  the  wars  against  Scotland ;  and 
he  thereby  aflbrded  his  mortal  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
increasing  his  reputation  and  character.  Warwick,  having 
tried  some  skirmishes  with  the  rebels,  at  last  made  a 
general  attack  upon  them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Two 
thousand  fell  in  the  action  and  pursuit :  Ket  was  hanged 
at  Norwich  castle ;  nine  of  his  followers  on  the  boughs  of 
the  oak  of  reformation  ;  and  the  insurrection  was  entirely 
suppressed.  Some  rebels  in  Yorkshire,  learning  the  fate 
of  their  companions,  accented  the  offers  of  pardon,  and 
threw  down  their  arms.  A  general  indemnity  was  soon 
after  published  bv  the  protector.' 

,,^  ^i,  ,  ,  .  But  though  the  insurrections  were  thus 
Mar  \>itii  .-^ciit-  quickly  subdued  in  England,  and  no  traces 
'"'"'■  of  them  seemed  to  remain,  they  were  attend- 

ed with  bad  consequences  to  the  foreign  interests  of  the 
ration.  The  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  might 
have  made  a  great  impression  on  Scotland,  were  diverted 
from  that  enterprise :  and  the  French  general  had  leisure 
to  reduce  that  country  to  some  settlement  and  composure. 
He  took  the  fortress  of  Droughty,  and  put  the  garrison  to 
the  sword.  He  straitened  the  English  at  Haddington  ; 
and  though  lord  Dacres  was  enabled  to  throw  relief  into 
the  place,  and  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  it  was  found  at 
last  very  chargeable,  and  even  impracticable,  to  keep  pos- 
session of  that  fortress.  Tlie  whole  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourliood  was  laid  waste  by  the  inroads  both  of  the  Scots 
and  English,  and  could  afford  no  supply  to  the  ganison  : 
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the  place  lay  above  tliirty  miles  from  the  bordeis ;  so  tliat 
a  regular  army  was  necessary  to  escort  any  provisions 
thither:  and  as  the  plague  had  broken  ou{  among  the 
troops,  they  perished  daily,  and  were  reduced  to  a  slate 
of  great  we.ikih  ss.  For  these  re;LSons,  orders  were  given 
to  dismantle  Haddington,  and  to  convey  the  artillery  and 
g;inisoii  to  Berwick  ;  and  the  Earl  of  llutland,  now  created 
warden  of  the  east  marches,  executed  the  orders. 

'I'lie  King  of  France  also  took  advantage 
of  the  distractions  among  the  English,  and  ^"''  '^'■•""• 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  Boulogne,  and  that  territory 
which  Henry  VlII.  had  conquered  from  France.  On 
other  pretences  he  assembled  an  army ;  and  falling  sud- 
denly upon  the  Boulonnois,  took  the  castles  of  Sellaque, 
Blackness,  and  Ambleteuse,  though  well  supplied  with 
garrisons,  ammunition,  and  provisions.''  He  endeavoured 
to  surprise  Boulenberg,  and  was  repulsed ;  but  the  garri- 
son, not  thinking  the  place  tenable  after  the  loss  of  the 
other  fortresses,  destroyed  the  works  and  retired  to  Bou- 
logne. The  rains,  which  fell  in  great  abundance  during 
the  autumn,  and  a  pestilential  distemper  which  broke  out 
in  the  French  camp,  deprived  Henry  of  all  hopes  of  suc- 
cess against  Boulogne  itself;  and  he  retired  to  raris.l  He 
left  the  command  of  the  army  to  (jaspar  de  Coligny,  Lord 
of  Chatillon,  so  famous  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Ad- 
miral Coligny  ;  and  he  gave  him  orders  to  form  the  siege 
early  in  the  spring.  The  active  disposition  of  this  general 
engaged  him  to  make,  during  the  winter,  several  attempts 
against  the  place ;  but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful. 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and  galleys, 
endeavoured  to  make  a  descent  on  Jersey ;  but  meeting 
there  with  an  English  fleet,  he  commenced  an  action 
which  seems  not  to  have  been  decisive,  since  the  historians 
of  the  two  nations  differ  in  the  account  of  the  event."' 

As  soon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  protector 
endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  with  the  alliance  of  the 
emperor ;  and  he  sent  over  Secretary  Paget  to  Brussels, 
where  Charles  then  kept  court,  in  order  to  assist  Sir  Philip 
Hobby,  the  resident  ambassador,  in  this  negociation.  But 
that  prince  had  firirmed  a  design  of  extending  his  domi- 
nions by  acting  the  part  of  champion  for  the  catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  though  extremely  desirous  of  accepting  the 
English  alliance  against  France,  his  capital  enemy,  he 
thought  it  unsuitable  to  his  other  pretensions  to  enter  into 
strict  confederacy  with  a  nation  which  had  broken  off"  all 
connexions  with'  the  church  of  Rome.  He  therefore  de- 
clined the  advances  of  friendship  from  England  ;  and 
eluded  the  applications  of  the  ambassadors.  An  exact 
account  is  preserved  of  this  negociation  in  a  letter  of 
Hobby's  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  emperor,  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  English  minister;!,  asserted  that  the 
prerogatives  of  a  King  of  England  were  more  extensive 
than  those  of  a  King  of  France. n  Burnet,  who  preserves 
this  letter,  subjoins,  as  a  parallel  instance,  that  one  ob- 
jection which  the  Scots  made  to  marrying  their  queen  with 
Edward  was,  that  all  their  privileges  would  be  swallowed 
up  bv  the  great  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  England." 

Somerset,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  emperor, 
was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  besides  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
maintain  such  ruinous  wars,  he  thought  that  there  no 
longer  remained  any  object  of  hostility.  The  Scots  had 
sent  away  their  queen  ;  and  could  not,  if  ever  so  much  in- 
clined, complete  the  marriage  contracted  with  Edward  : 
and  as  Henry  VIIL  had  stipulated  to  restore  Boulogne  in 
1554,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  anticipate,  a 
few  years,  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  when  he  pro- 
posed these  reasons  to  the  council,  he  met  with  strong 
opposition  from  his  enemies,  who,  seeing  him  unable  to 
support  the  war,  were  determined,  for  that  very  reason,  to 
oppose  all  proposals  for  a  pacification.  The  factions  ran 
high  in  the  court  of  England  ;  and  matters  were  drawing 
to  an  issue  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  protector. 

After  Somerset  obtained  the  patent  invest-  p,^,,„„5  j^  „,j 
ing  him  with  regal  authority,  he  no  longer       council, 
paid  any  attention  to  the  opinion   of  the 
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other  executors  avid  counsellors ;  and  beins  elated  with 
Ins  hi;;h  ilisinity,  as  well  ius  with  his  victory  at  I'inkev,  he 
tiioufihl  tli.it  everv  one  ought,  m  every  thins:,  to  yield  to 
his  sentiments.  All  diose  who  were  not  entirely  devoted 
to  him  were  sure  to  be  neglected  ;  whoever  opposed  his 
will  received  marks  of  anger  or  contempt;!'  and  whde  he 
showed  a  resolution  to  govern  every  thing,  liis  capacity 
ap|>eared  not  m  anv  respect  proportioned  to  his  ambition. 
SVar\vick,  more  subtle  and  artful,  covered  more  exorbitant 
views  under  fairer  appeanmces ;  and  having  associated  him- 
self wall  Southampton,  who  had  been  re-admitted  into  the 
council,  he  formed  a  strong  parly,  who  were  determined  to 
free  themselves  from  thi'  slavery  imposed  on  tliem  by  the 
protector. 

The  malcontent  counsellors  found  the  disposition  of  the 
nation  favourable  to  their  designs.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  were  in  general  displeased  w  ith  the  preference  which 
Somerset  seemed  to  have  given  to  the  people  ;  and  as  they 
ascribed  all  the  insults  to  which  they  had  been  lately  ex- 
posed to  his  procnvstination,  and  to  tlie  countenance  sliown 
to  the  multitude,  they  apprehended  a  renewal  of  the  same 
disorders  from  liis  iiresent  atl'ectation  of  popularity.  He 
had  erected  a  court  of  requests  in  his  own  liouse  for  the 
relief  of  the  peop!e,<i  and  he  interposed  with  the  judges  in 
their  behalf;  a  measure  which  might  be  deemed  illegal,  if 
any  exertion  of  prerogative,  at  that  time,  could  with  cer- 
tainty deserve  that  appellation.  And  this  attempt,  which 
was  a  stretch  of  power,  seemed  the  more  impolitic,  because 
it  disgusted  the  nobl^es,  the  surest  support  of  monarchical 
authority. 

But  tliough  Somerset  courted  the  peojile,  the  interest 
which  he  had  formed  with  tliem  was  in  no  degree  answer- 
able to  his  expectations.  The  catholic  party,  who  retain- 
ed influence  with  tlte  lower  ranks,  were  his  declared  ene- 
mies, and  took  advantaire  of  every  opportunity  to  decry 
his  conduct.  The  attainder  and  execution  of  his  brother 
bore  an  odious  aspect :  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  kingdom  was  represented  in  invidious  colours  : 
the  great  estate  which  he  had  suddenly  ac(|uired  at  the 
expense  of  the  church  and  of  the  crown  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious ;  and  the  palace  which  he  was  buihling  in  the 
Strand  served,  by  its  magniflcence,  and  still  more  by  other 
circumstances  which  attended  it,  to  expose  him  to  the 
censure  of  the  public.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
with  three  bisho|;s'  houses,  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to 
furnish  ground  and  materials  for  this  structure  :  not  con- 
tent with  that  sacrilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to  demolisli 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  to  employ  the  stones  to 
the  same  purpose;  but  the  parishioners  rose  in  a  tumult 
and  chased  away  the  protector's  tradesmen.  He  then  laid 
his  hands  on  a  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  (Church-yard,  with  a 
cloister  and  charnel  house  belonging  to  it ;  and  these  edi- 
ficRS,  together  with  a  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
were  made  use  of  to  raise  his  palace.  What  rendered  the 
matter  more  odious  to  the  people  was,  tliat  the  tombs  and 
other  monuments  of  the  dead  were  defaced :  and  the 
bones,  being  carried  away,  were  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground.' 

6ih  Oct  ■'^"  ''•^■''S  imprudences  were  remarked  by 

Conspiracy  Somerset's  enemies,  who  resolved  to  take 
»8"'"" •'*""""*'■  advantage  of  them.  Lord  St.  John,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  the  Karls  of  Warwick,  Southampton, 
and  Arundel,  with  five  members  more,  met  at  J'^ty-house  ; 
and  assuming  to  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the 
council,  began  to  act  independently  of  the  protector,  whom 
they  represented  as  the  author  of  every  public  grievance 
ana  misfortune.  They  wrote  letters  to  tnc  chief  nobility 
and  gentry  in  England,  informing  them  of  the  present 
measures,  and  requiring  their  assistance  :  they  sent  for  the 
mayor  ami  aldermen  of  London,  and  enjoined  them  to 
obey  their  orders,  without  regard  to  any  contrary  orders 
which  they  might  receive  from  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
They  laid  the  same  irijunctions  on  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  who  expressetf  his  resolution  to  comply  with  them. 
Next  day.  Rich,  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton,'the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  Sir 
John  Gage,Sir  Ualph  Sadler,and  Chief  Justice  Montague, 
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joined  the  malcontent  counsellors  ;  and  every  thing  bore  a  I 
iiad  aspect  for  the  protector's  authority.  Secretary  I'etre, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  treat  with  the  council,  rather  chose  to 
remain  with  them  :  the  common  council  of  the  city,  being 
applied  to,  declared,  with  one  voice,  their  approbation  of 
the  new  measures,  and  their  resolution  of  sup|)oiliiig  tliem." 

As  soon  as  the  protector  heard  of  the  tlelection  of  the 
counsellors,  he  removed  the  king  from  Hampton-court, 
where  he  then  resided,  to  the  ciistle  of  Windsor;  and, 
arming  his  friends  and  servants,  seemed  resolute  to  defend 
himself  again.st  all  his  enemies,  lint  iinding  that  no  man 
of  rank,  except  Cranmer  and  I'aget,  adhered  to  him,  that 
the  people  did  not  rise  at  his  summons,  that  the  city  and 
Tower  had  declared  against  him,  that  even  his  best  friends 
had  deserted  him,  he  lost  all  h.opes  of  success,  and  began 
to  apply  to  his  enemies  tor  iiardon  and  forgiveness.  No 
sooiK^r  was  this  despondency  known,  than  Lord  llussel, 
Sir  John  Baker,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
three  counsellors  more,  who  had  hitherto  remained  neuters, 
joined  the  party  of  Warwick,  whom  every  one  now  re- 
garded as  master.  The  council  informed  the  public,  by 
proclamation,  of  their  actions  and  intention ;  they  wrote 
to  the  princesses  INIary  and  Elizabeth  to  the  same  purpose; 
and  they  made  addresses  to  the  king,  in  which,  after  the 
humblest  protestation  of  duty  and  submission,  they  in- 
formed him,  that  they  were  the  council  appointed  by  his 
father  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during  his  mi- 
nority ;  that  they  had  chosen  the  Duke  of  Somerset  pro- 
tector, under  the  express  condition  thut  he  should  guide 
himself  by  their  advice  and  direction  ;  that  he  had  usurp- 
ed the  whole  authority,  and  liad  neglected,  and  even  in 
every  thing  opposed,  their  counsel ;  that  he  had  proceeded 
to  that  height  of  presumption,  as  to  levy  forces  against 
them,  and  place  these  forces  about  his  majesty's  person : 
they  therefore  begged  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  liis 
royal  presence ;  that  he  wou'd  be  pleased  to  restore  them 
to'llis  confidence,  and  that  Somerset's  servants  might  be 
dismissed.  Their  request  was  complied  with  ;  Somerset 
capitulated  only  for  gentle  treatment,  which  was  promised 
him.  He  was,  however,  sei.l  to  the  Tower,'  so,n„set  re- 
witli  some  of  his  friends  and  partisans,  sianstiniiJro- 
among  whom  was  Cecil,  afterwards  so  much  >«''>"'si"i'- 
distinguished.  Articles  of  indictment  were  exhibited 
against  him  ; "  of  which  the  chief,  at  least  the  best  founded, 
is  liis  usurpation  of  the  government,  and  his  taking  into 
his  own  hands  the  whole  administration  of  aftiiirs.  The 
clause  of  his  patent,  which  invested  him  with  absolute 
power,  unlimited  by  any  law,  was  never  objected  to  him; 
plainly  because,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  those  times, 
that  power  was  in  some  degree  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  regal  authority. 

The  catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this  revolu- 
tion ;  and  as  they  had  ascribed  all  the  late  innovations  to 
Somerset's  authority,  they  hoped  that  his  fiiU  viould  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  return  of  the  ancient  religion.  But 
v\arwick,  who  now  bore  chief  swav  in  the  council,  was 
entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  all  these  points  of  con- 
troversy ;  and  finding  that  the  jirinciples  of  the  Uufornia- 
tion  had  sunk  deeper  into  Edwards  mind  than  to  be 
easily  eradicated,  he  was  determined  to  comply  with  the 
young  prince's  inclinations,  and  not  to  hazard  his  new  ac- 
([uiied  power  by  any  dangeious  enterprise.  He  took  care 
very  earlv  to  "express  his  intentions  of  supporting  the 
U(tiirni;itinii ;  and  he  threw  such  di.scourai:einents  on 
Soiilhaniptiin,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Romanists, 
and  wluiiii  hi'  considered  as  a  dangerous  rival,  that  that 
liiL'li-siMnii'il  nolileiiian  retired  li-oin  the  council,  and  soon 
allri  iliril,  lioiii  vexation  and  di.sappointment.  The  other 
I  niirsrildis,  who  had  coiicurrcd  in  the  revolution,  received 
ihcir  reward  by  promotions  and  new  lionours.  Uussel 
w;ls  ciealed  Earl  of  Bedford  :  the  Maripiis  of  Northamp- 
ton obtained  the  oliiie  of  great  chamberlain;  and  Lord 
Wentworth,  besides  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  the  house- 
hold, got  two  large  manors.  Stepney  and  Hackney,  which 
were  torn  from  the  see  of  London."  A  council  of  regency 
was  formed  ;  not  that  which  Henry's  will  had  appointed 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  whic'li,  being 
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foiiiuli-<l  1)11  :iii  art  «{  (irirliaiTinil,  was  tlie  only  liiril  one ; 
but  (oinpoM'd  cliiitiv  of  members  wbo  bad  loriiierly  bi*n 
appointed  li\  Sonurset,  and  who  derived  ibeir  seat  from 
nil  autliorilv  wliich  was  now  declared  usurped  and  illc>;al. 
Itutsuch  niceties  were,  during  that  ape,  little  understood, 
and  still  less  regarded  in  Kntland. 

4ih  Nov.  A  session  of  parliament  was  held  ;  and  ;is 

A  i>»rii.mnii.  jt  ,vas  the  usual  maxim  of  that  assembly  to 
acquiesce  in  every  administration  which  v«is  established, 
the  council  tlreaded  no  opposition  from  that  quarter,  and 
liud  more  reason  to  look  for  a  corroboration  of  their  au- 
"M  Xttc  thority.  Somerset  had  been  prevailed  on  to 
confess,  on  his  knees,  before  the  council,  all 
the  articles  of  charce  a^iiist  him;  and  he  imputed  these 
iriisdeinuanours  to  his  own  rashness,  folly,  and  indiscre- 
tion, not  to  any  malifinily  of  intention."  He  even  sub- 
scribed this  confession ;  and  the  paper  wxs  given  in  to 
parliament,  who,  after  sending  a  committee  to  examine 
liini,  and  hear  him  acknowledije  it  to  be  genuine,  passed 
a  vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  and 
fiiiihi  him  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land.  Lord  St. 
John  was  created  treasurer,  in  his  place,  and  Warwick 
Earl  Alarshal.  The  prosecution  against  him  was  carried 
no  further.  Ilis  fine  was  remitted  bv  the  king :  he  re- 
covered his  liberty  :  and  Warwick,  thmking  that  he  was 
no»v  sufficiently  humbled,  and  that  his  authoritv  was  much 
lessened  by  his  late  tame  and  abject  behaviour,  re-ad- 
mitted him  into  the  council,  and  even  agreed  to  an  alliance 
between  their  families,  by  the  marriage  of  his  own  son. 
Lord  Dudley,  with  the  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Somerset.> 

During  this  session  a  severe  law  was  passed  against 
riots.^i  It  was  enacted,  Tliat  if  any,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  persons,  should  meet  together  for  any  matter  of 
suite,  and  being  required  bv  a  lawful  magistrate,  should 
not  disperse,  it  should  be  treason  ;  and  if  any  broke  hedges, 
or  violently  pulled  up  pales  about  enclosures,  without 
lawful  authority,  it  should  be  felony  :  any  attempt  to  kill 
a  privy  counsellor  was  subjected  to  the  same  penalty. 
The  bishops  had  made  an  application,  complaining  that 
they  were  deprived  of  all  their  power,  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  courts,  and  the  present  suspension  of  the 
canon  law  ;  that  they  could  summon  no  offender  before 
them,  pvinish  no  vice,  or  exert  the  discipline  of  the  church : 
from  which  diunnution  of  their  authority,  they  pretended, 
immorality  had  everv  where  received  great  encouragement 
and  increase.  The  design  of  some  was  to  revive  the  peni- 
tentiary rules  of  the  primitive  church  :  but  others  thought, 
that  such  an  authority,  committed  to  the  bishops,  would 
prove  more  oppressive  than  confession,  penance,  and  all 
the  clerical  inventions  of  the  Romish  supei-stition.  The 
parliament,  for  the  present,  contented  themselves  with  em- 
powering the  king  to  appoint  thirty-two  commissioners, 
to  compile  a  body  of  canon  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid, 
though  never  ratified  by  parliament.  Such  implicit  trust 
did  they  repose  in  the  crown  ;  without  reflecting,  that  all 
tlieir  liberties  and  properties  might  be  affected  by  these 
canons."  The  king  did  not  live  to  affix  the  roval  sanction 
to  the  new  canons.  Sir  John  SliarinL'lon,  whose  crimes 
and  malversations  had  appeared  so  egregious  at  the  con- 
demnation of  Lord  Seymour,  obtained  from  parliament 
a  reversal  of  his  attainder.''  This  man  sought  favour  with 
the  more  ze.ilous  reformers:  and  Bishop  Latimer  affirmed, 
that  though  formerly  he  had  been  a  most  notorious  knave, 
he  was  now  so  penitent  that  he  had  become  a  very  honest 
man. 

A.  i>.  1S50.  ^^Tien  Warwick  and  the  council  of  regency 
Priue  with  ■  began  to  exercise  their  power,  thev  founi 
sSiTa'ud."''  themselves  involved  m  the  same  difficulties 
that  had  embarrassed  the  protector.  The 
wars  with  France  and  Scotland  could  not  be  supported 
by  an  exhausted  exchequer ;  seemed  dangerous  to  a  di- 
vided nation ;  and  were  now  acknowledged  not  to  have 
any  object  which  even  the  greatest  and  most  uninterrupted 
sill  i-ess  could  attain.  Tlic  project  of  peace  entertained  by 
Somerset,  had  served  them  as  a  pretence  for  clamour 
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against  Ins  Udiiinii>lratioii;  yet,  after  sending  Sir  Thoiria.s 
Cheney  to  the  emperor,  and  making  again  a  fruitless  effort 
to  engage  him  in  the  protection  of  Houlogne,  tliey  found 
themselves  obliged  to  listen  to  the  advances  which  Henry 
made  them,  by  the  canal  of  (luidolti,  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant. Tlie  Farl  of  Bedford,  Sir  John  Mason,  Facet  and 
Fetre,  were  sent  over  to  Boulogne,  with  full  powers  to 
negociate.  The  French  king  absolutely  refused  to  pay  the 
two  millions  of  crowns  which  his  predecessor  had  ac- 
knowledged to, be  due  to  the  crown  of  England  as  arrears 
of  pensions  ;  and  said  that  he  never  would  consent  to 
render  himself  tributary  to  any  prince:  but  ,,  „,„ 
he  offered  a  sum  for  the  immediate  restitu-  ""n?"«i."" 
tion  of  Boulogne;  and  four  hundred  thou-  ■'"'  •^'«"''. 
sand  crowns  were  at  last  agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  paid 
immediately,  the  other  in  August  following.  Six  hostages 
were  given  for  the  performance  of  this  article.  Scotland 
was  comprehended  in  the  treaty :  the  English  stipulate<l 
to  restore  Lauder  and  Dunglas",  and  to  demolish  the  for- 
tresses of  Roxburgh  and  Eymouth.":  No  sooner  was 
peace  concluded  with  France,  than  a  project  was  enter- 
tained of  a  close  alliance  with  that  kingdom;  and  Henry 
willingly  embraced  a  proposal  so  suitable  both  to  his 
interests'  and  his  inclinations.  An  agreement,  some  time 
after,  was  formed  for  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  France ;  and  all  the  articles  were, 
after  a  little  negociation,  fiilly  settled  :  <"  but  this  project 
never  took  effect. 

The  intention  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  daughter  of 
Henry,  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  protestants,  was  nowise 
acceptable  to  that  party  in  England  :  but  in  all  other  respects 
tlie  couucil  was  steady  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  and 
in  enforcing  the  law's  against  the  Romanists,  Several 
prelates  were  still  addicted  to  tliat  communion ;  and  though 
they  made  some  compliances,  in  order  to  save  their 
liishoprics,  they  retarded,  as  much  as  they  safely  could,  the 
execution  of  the  new  laws,  and  gave  countenance  to  such 
incumbents  as  were  negligent  or  refiactory.  A  resolution 
was  therefore  taken  to  seek  pretences  for  depriving  those 
prelates ;  and  tlie  execution  of  this  intention  was  the  more 
easy,  as  they  had  all  of  them  been  obliged  to  take  com- 
missions in  which  it  was  declared,  that  they  held  their  sees 
during  the  king's  pleasure  only.  It  was" thought  projjer 
to  begin  with  Gardiner,  in  order  to  strike  a  terror  into  the 
rest.  The  method  of  proceeding  against  him  was  violent, 
and  had  scarcely  any  colour  of  law  or  justice.  Injunctions 
had  been  given  him  to  inculcate,  in  a  sermon,  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  a  king,  even  during  his  minoritv ;  and  because 
he  had  neglected  this  topic,  he  had  been  thrown  into  pri- 
son, and  had  been  there  detained  during  tivo  vears,  with- 
out being  accused  of  anv  crime  except  disobedience  to  this 
arbitrary  command.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  Secretary 
Fetre,  and  some  others  of  the  council,  were  now  sent,  in 
order  to  try  his  temper,  and  endeavour  to  find  some 
grounds  for  depriving  him  :  he  professed  to  them  his  in- 
tention of  conforming  to  the  government,  of  supporting 
the  king's  laws,  and  of  officiating  by  the  new  liturgv.  Tliis 
«-as  not  the  disposition  which  they  expected  or  desired,' 
A  new  deputation  was  therefore  sent,  who  carried  him 
several  articles  to  subscribe.  He  was  required  to  acknow- 
ledge his  former  misbehaviour,  and  to  confess  the  justice 
of  his  confinement :  he  was  hkewise  to  own,  that  the  king 
was  supreme  head  of  the  church;  that  tlie  power  of 
making  and  dispensing  with  holidays  w-as  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative ;  that  tlie  book  of  Common  Prayer  was  a  godly 
and  commendable  form;  that  the  king  was  a  complete 
sovereign  in  his  minority  ;  that  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles 
was  justly  repealed  :  and  that  the  king  had  full  authority 
to  correct  and  reform  what  was  amiss  in  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, government,  or  doctrine,  Tlie  bishop  was  willing 
to  set  his  hand  to  all  the  articles  except  the  first :  he  main- 
tained his  conduct  to  have  been  inoffensive ;  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  own  himself  guilty  of  faults  which  he 
had  never  committed.' 

The  council,  finding  that  he  had  gone  such  lengths,  were 
determined  to  prevent  his  full  compliance,  by  multiplying 
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tlie  Jifficullics  iiiion  liim,  and  seiKlin^  liim  new  articles  to 
subscribe.  A  list  was  selected  of  such  points  as  tliev 
thought  would  be  ihe  liaitiest  of  digestion  ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this  rigour,  they  also  insisted  on  his  submission, 
and  his  acknowledgment  of  past  errors.  To  make  this 
subscription  more  mortifying,  they  demanded  a  promise, 
that  he  would  recommend  and  publish  all  these  articles 
from  the  pulpit :  but  tJardiuer,  who  saw  that  they  intend- 
e(l  either  to  ruin  or  dishonour  him,  or  perhaps  both,  deler- 
mineil  not  to  gratify  his  enemies  by  any  further  com- 
pliance :  he  still  maintained  his  innocence ;  desired  a  fair 
trial ;  and  refused  to  subscribe  more  articles,  till  he  should 
recover  his  liberty.  For  this  pretended  ofience,  his 
bishopric  ^vas  put  under  sequestration  for  three  months  ; 
and  as  he  then  appeared  no  more  compliant  than  before, 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  try,  or  more  properly,  to 
condemn,  him.  The  commissioners  were,  the  primate, 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  Secretary  Petre, 
Sir  James  Hales,  and  some  other  lawyers.  Gardiner 
objected  to  the  legality  of  the  commission,  which  was  not 
founded  on  any  statute  or  precedent;  and  he  appeale  1 
from  the  commissioners  to  the  king.  Ilis  appeal  was  not 
regarded  :  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him  :  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  committed  to  close  cus- 
tody :  his  books  and  papers  were  seized  ;  he  was  secluded 
from  all  comp;my ;  and  it  was  not  allowed  him  either  to 
send  or  receive  any  letters  or  messages.? 

Gai-diner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates, 
had  agreed  to  hold  his  office  during  the 
king's  pleasure:  but  the  council,  unwilling  to  make  use 
of  a  concession  which  had  been  so  illeirally  and  arbitrarily 
extorted,  chose  rather  to  employ  some  forms  of  justice;  a 
resolution  which  led  them  to  commit  still  greater  iniquities 
and  severities.  But  the  violence  of  the  reformers  did  not 
stop  here.  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Heath  of  Wor- 
cester, and  \"oisey  of  Exeter,  were  deprived  of  their 
bishoprics,  on  pretence  of  disobedience.  Even  Kitchen 
of  Landaft",  Capon  of  Salisbury,  and  Samson  of  Coventry, 
thoush  they  liad  complied  in  every  thing,  vet  not  being 
supposed  cordial  in  their  obedience,  were  oViliged  to  seek 
protection,  by  sacrificing  the  most  considerable  revenues 
of  their  see  to  the  rapacious  courtiers.'" 

These  |)!underers  neglected  not  even  smaller  profits. 
An  order  was  issued  by  council  for  purging  the  library  at 
y\  estminster  of  all  missals,  legends,  and  other  supersti- 
tious volumes,  and  delivering  their  garniture  to  Sir  Anthony 
Aucher.'  .Many  of  these  books  were  plated  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  curiously  embossed ;  and  this  finery  was 

Krobably  the  superstition  that  condemned  them.  Great 
avoc  was  likewise  made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford. 
Books  and  manuscripts  were  destroyed  without  distinction : 
the  volumes  of  divinity  suffered  for  theu-  rich  binding : 
those  of  literature  were  condemned  as  useless :  tliose  of 
geometry  and  astronomy  were  supposed  to  contain  no- 
thing but  necromancy.''  Tlie  university  had  not  power  to 
oppose  these  barbarous  violences :  they  were  in  danger  of 
losing  their  own  revenues ;  and  expected  every  moment  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  Earl  of  \Var\vick  atid  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Though  every  one  besides  yielded  to  the  authority  of 
the  council,  the  Lady  Mary  could  never  be  brought  to 
compliance;  and  she  still  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
mas-,  and  to  reject  the  new  liturgy.  Her  behaviour  was, 
during  some  time,  connived  at ;  but  at  last,  her  two  chap- 
lains, Mallet  and  Berkeley,  were  thrown  into  pri.son  ;'  and 
remonstrances  were  made  to  the  princess  herself  on  ac- 
count of  her  disolx?dience.  The  council  wrote  her  a  letter, 
by  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  her  change  her  senti- 
ments, and  to  persuade  her  that  her  religious  faith  was 
verv  ill  grounded.  They  asked  her  what  warrant  there 
was  in  Scripture  for  |  ravers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the 
use  of  imates,  or  offering  up  the  sacrament  for  the  dead  ; 
and  they  desired  her  to  peruse  St.  Austin,  and  the  other 
ancient  doctors,  who  would  convince  her  of  the  errors  of 
the  Ilomish  superstition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded 
laerely  on  false  miracles  and  tying  stories.'"    The  Lady 
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IMary  remained  obstinate  against  all  this  advice,  and  i 
declared  herself  willing  to  endure  death  rather  than  re- 
linquish her  religion :  she  only  feared,  she  saiil,  that  she 
was  not  worthy  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  so  holy  a  cause : 
and  as  for  protestint  books,  she  thanked  God,  that  as  she 
never  had,  so  she  hoped  never  to  read  any  of  them. 
Dreading  further  violence,  she  endeavoured  to  make  an 
escape  to  her  kinsman  Charles  ;  but  her  design  was  dis- 
covered and  prevented."  The  emperor  remonstrated  in 
her  behalf,  and  even  threatened  hostilities,  if  liberty  of 
conscience  were  refused  her :  but  though  the  council, 
sensible  that  the  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to  support 
with  honour  such  a  war,  was  desirous  to  comply ;  they 
found  great  difficulty  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
young  king.  He  had  been  educated  in  such  a  violent 
abhorrence  of  the  mass  and  other  popish  rites,  which  he 
regarded  ;is  impious  and  idolatrous,  that  he  should  par- 
ticipate, he  thought,  in  the  sin,  if  he  allowed  its  commis- 
sion :  and  when,  at  last,  the  importunity  of  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Poiiiet,  prevailed  somewhat  over  his  opposi- 
tion, he  burst  into  tears  ;  lamenting  his  sister's  obstinacy, 
and  bewailing  his  own  hard  fate,  that  he  must  suffer  her 
to  continue  in  such  an  abominable  mode  of  worship. 

The  great  object,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among  (he 
protestant  sects  was  popery,  or,  more  properly  speakinj:, 
the  papists.  These  tney  regarded  as  the  common  enemy, 
who  threatened  every  moment  to  ovenvhelm  the  evange- 
lical faith,  and  destroy  its  partisans  by  fire  and  sword  : 
they  had  not  as  yet  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  other 
minute  difl'erenccs  among  themselves,  which  afterwards 
became  the  object  of  such  furious  quarrels  and  animosities, 
and  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  combustion.  Several 
Lutheran  divines,  who  had  reputation  in  those  days, 
Bucer,  Peter  Jlartyr,  and  others,  were  induced  to  take 
shelter  in  England,  from  the  persecutions  which  the  em- 
peror exercised  in  Germany  ;  and  they  received  protection 
and  encouragement.  ,Tohn  Alasco,  a  Polish  nobleman, 
being  expelled  his  country  by  the  rigours  of  the  catholics, 
settled,  during  some  time,  at  Emden  in  East  Friezland, 
where  he  became  preacher  to  a  congregation  of  the  re- 
formed. Foreseeing  the  persecutions  which  ensued,  he 
removed  to  England,  and  nrought  his  congregation  along 
with  him.  T\\e  council,  who  regarded  them  as  industrious 
useful  people,  and  desired  to  invite  over  othei"S  of  the 
same  character,  not  only  gave  them  the  church  of  Augus- 
tine friars  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  granted 
them  a  charter,  by  which  they  were  erected  into  a  corpora- 
tion, consisting  of  a  superintendant  and  four  assisting 
ministers.  This  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  quite 
independent  of  the  church  of  England,  and  differed  from 
it  in  some  rites  and  ceremonies." 

These  differences  among  the  protestants  were  matter  of 
triumph  to  the  catholics,  who  insisted,  that  the  moment 
men  departed  from  the  authority  of  the  church,  they  lost 
all  criterion  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  must  be  carried  away  by  every  wind  ot  doctrine.  The 
continual  variations  of  every  sect  of  protestants  afforded 
them  the  same  topic  of  reasoning.  The  book  of  Common 
Prayer  suffered  in  England  a  new  revisal,  and  some  rites 
and  ceremonies,  which  had  given  offence,  were  omitted.P 
The  speculative  doctrines,  or  the  metaphysics  of  religion, 
were  also  reduced  to  forty-two  articles.  These  were  in-  , 
tended  to  obviate  further  divisions  and  variations;  and 
the  compiling  ofthem  had  been  postponed  till  the  establish- 
ment of  the  liturcy,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  a  more 
material  object  to  the  people.  The  eternity  of  hell  tor- 
mei.ts  IS  asserted  in  this  confession  of  faith ;  and  care  is 
also  taken  to  inculcate,  not  only  that  no  heathen,  how 
virtuous  soever,  can  escape  an  endless  state  of  the  most 
excjuisitc  misery,  but  also  that  every  one  who  presumes  to 
maintain  that  any  pasnin  can  possibly  be  saved,  is  himself 
cxiwsed  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  perdition.") 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  seemingly 
fervent,  went  not  so  far  as  to  make  them  neglect  their  own 
temporal  concerns,  which  seem  to  have  ever  been  upper- 
most in  their  thoughts  :  they  even  found  leisure  to  attend 
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tu  llip  jjulilic  inlcrest ;  nay,  to  the  commerce  of  llie  .lation, 
which  wa-s  at  thai  lime  very  little  llu'  olyett  of  ccneril 
jludy  or  attention.  Tlie  trade  of  Eiiijland  had  anciently 
lieen  carried  on  altofrdher  hy  loreisiirrs  chiefly  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ilanse-towns.'or  K.istfrlmi.'S,  a.s  they  were 
railed  ;  and  m  ordtr  to  encouraL'e  these  nurchanLs  to  settle 
in  England,  thev  had  been  ert'ttcd  into  a  coriioralion  bv 
Henry  III.,  had  obtained  a  patent,  were  endowed  with 
privdeges,  and  were  exempted  from  several  heavy  duties 
[raid  by  other  aliens.  So  ignorant  were  the  English  of 
commerce,  that  this  company,  usually  denominated  the 
merchants  of  the  Stil-yara,  engrossed,  even  down  lo  the 
reign  of  Edward,  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  as  they  naturally  emploved  the  shipping  of 
their  own  country,  the  navig-ation  of  England  was  also  in 
a  very  languishing  condition.  It  was  therefore  thought 
proper  by  the  council  to  seek  pretences  for  annulling  the 
privileges  of  this  corporation,  privileges  which  nut  them 
nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  Englishmen  in  the  duties 
which  tliey  paid ;  and  as  such  patents  were,  during  tliat 
age,  granted  by  the  absolute  power  of  tlie  king,  men  were 
the  less  surprised  to  find  them  revoked  by  the  same 
authority.  Severil  remonstrances  were  made  against  this 
innovation  by  Luliec,  Hamburgh,  and  otlier  Hanse-towns; 
but  the  council  persevered  m  their  resolution,  and  the  good 
effects  of  it  soon  became  visible  to  the  nation.  The  Eng- 
lish merchants,  by  their  very  situation  as  natives,  had  ad- 
vantages above  foreigners  in  the  purchase  of  cloth,  wool, 
and  other  commodities ;  though  these  advantages  had  net 
hitherto  been  sufficient  to  rouse  their  industry,  or  engage 
them  to  become  rivals  to  this  opulent  company :  but 
when  aliens'  duty  was  also  imposed  upon  all  foreigners 
indiscriminately,  the  English  were  tempted  to  enter  into 
commerce ;  and  a  spirit  of  industry  began  to  appear  in  the 
kingdom.' 

About  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  made  with  Gustavus 
Ericson,  King  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
if  he  sent  bullion  into  England,  he  might  export  English 
commodities  without  paying  custom  ;  that  he  should  carry 
bullion  to  no  other  prince;  that  if  he  sent  ozimus,  steel, 
copper,  &e.  he  should  pay  custom  for  English  commodi- 
ties as  an  Englishman  ;  and  that  if  he  sent  other  merchan- 
dise, he  should  have  free  intercourse,  paying  custom  as  a 
stranger.'  The  bullion  sent  over  by  Sweden,  though  it 
could  not  be  in  great  quantity,  set  the  mint  at  work  :  good 
specie  was  coined ;  and  much  of  the  base  metal  formerly 
issued  was  recalled :  a  circumstance  which  tended  extreme- 
ly to  the  encouragement  of  commerce. 
w«rwick<Tt«i«i  '^"'  ^"  these  schemes  for  promoting  in- 
Puit  of  Nor-  dustry  were  likely  to  prove  abortive,  by  the 
tiiuinberland.  fg^^  pf  domestic  convulsions,  arising  from 
the  ambition  of  Warwick.  That  nobleman,  not  contented 
with  the  station  which  he  had  attained,  earned  further  his 
pretensions,  and  had  gained  partisans  who  were  disposed 
to  second  him  in  every  enterprise.  The  last  Earl  of 
Northumberland  died  without  issue ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
Picrcy,  his  brother,  had  been  attainted  on  account  of  tlie 
share  which  he  had  in  the  Yorkshire  insurrection  during 
the  late  reign,  the  title  was  at  present  extinct,  and  the  estate 
was  vested  in  the  crown.  \\  arwick  now  procured  to  him- 
self a  grant  of  those  ample  possessions,  which  lay  chiefly 
in  the  Nortli,  the  most  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. His  friend,  Paulet  Lord  St.  John,  the  treasurer,  was 
created,  lirst,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  then  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester :  Sir  William  Herbert  obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Ilisambiio  ^"'    ^^^   ambiiion    of    Northumberland 

made  him  regard  all  increase  of  possessions 
and  titles,  either  to  himself  or  his  partisans,  as  steps  onlv 
to  further  acquisitions.  Finding  tliat  Somerset,  though 
degraded  from  his  dignity,  and  even  lessened  in  the  public 
opinion  by  his  spiritless  conduct,  still  enjoyed  a  considei^ 
able  share  of  popularity,  he  determined  to  ruin  tlie  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  his  hopes.  Tlie  alliance  which  had  been  contracted  be- 
tween the  families  had  produced  no  cordial  union,  and 
only  enabled  Nortliumberland  to  compass  with  more  cer- 
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Uiinty  the  destniclion  of  his  rival.  He  Bccrftly  gained 
many  of  the  friends  and  servanLs  of  that  vinhappv  noble- 
man :  he  sometimes  terrified  him  by  the  appeat^ince  of 
dang  r ;  sometimes  provoked  him  by  ill  usage.  Tlie  un- 
guartled  Somerset  olteii  broke  out  into  menacing  expres- 
sions against  Northumberland  :  at  other  times  he  formed 
rash  projects,  which  he  imme<liately  abandoned :  his 
treacherous  confidants  carried  lo  his  enemy  every  passion- 
ale  word  which  dropped  from  him :  they  revealed  the 
schemes  which  thev  themselves  had  first  suggested  : '  and 
Norlhuml)erland,  thinking  that  the  proper  season  was  now 
come,  began  to  act  in  an  open  manner  against  him. 

In  one  night,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord 
Grey,  David  and  John  Seymour,  Hammond 
and  Neudigate,  two  of  the  duke's  servants,  Sir  Ralph 
\'ane,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  were  arrested  and  commit- 
ted lo  custody.  Next  day  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  with 
her  favounlcs.  Crane  and  his  wife.  Sir  Miles  Parlndge, 
Sir  Michael  Sumhope,  Uannister,  and  others,  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Sir  Tlioinas  Palmer,  who  had  all  along  acted 
as  a  spy  upon  Somerset,  accused  him  of  having  formed  a 
design  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  Norili,  to  attack  the 
gens  d'armes  on  a  muster-day,  lo  secure  the  Tower,  and 
to  raise  a  rebellion  in  London  :  but,  what  was  the  i  nly 
probable  accusation,  he  asserted,  that  Soniersol  had  once 
laid  a  project  for  murdering  Nortliumberland,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Pembroke,  at  a  banquet  which  was  to  be  given 
lliem  bv  Lord  Paget.  Crane  and  his  wife  confirmed 
Palmer's  testimony  with  regard  to  this  last  design  ;  and  it 
appears  that  some  rash  scheme  of  tliat  nature  had  really 
been  mentioned;  tliough  no  regular  conspiracy  had  been 
formed,  or  means  prepared  for  its  execution.  Hammond 
confessed  that  the  duke  had  armed  men  to  guard  him  one 
night  in  his  house  at  CJreenwich. 

Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  Trial  of 
the  Marquis  cf  Winchestir,  created  high  Somersti. 
steward.  Twenlv-seven  peers  composed  the  jury,  among 
whom  were  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  and  Northamp- 
ton, whom  decency  should  have  hindered  from  acting  as 
judges  in  the  trial  of  a  man  that  appeared  to  be  their  capi- 
tal enemy.  Somerset  was  accused  of  high  treason,  on 
account  of  the  projected  insurrections,  and  of  felony,  in 
laying  a  design  to  murder  privy-counsellors. 

We  have  a  very  imperfect  account  of  all  state  trials 
during  that  age,  which  is  a  sensible  defect  in  our  history  : 
but  it  appears  that  some  more  regularity  was  observed  in  ine 
management  of  this  prosecution  than  had  usually  been 
employed  in  like  cases.  The  witnesses  were 
at  least  examined  by  the  privy-council ;  and 
though  they  were  neither  produced  in  court,  nor  confront- 
ed with  the  prisoner,  (circumstances  required  by  the  strict 
principles  of  equity.)  their  depositions  were  given  in  to  the 
jury.  The  proof  seems  to  have  been  lame  with  regard  to 
the  treasonable  part  of  the  charge ;  and  Somerset's  de- 
fence was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  peers  gave  verdict  in  his 
favour :  the  intention  alone  of  assaulting  the  privv-coun- 
sellors  was  supported  by  tolerable  evidence ;  and  the  jury 
brought  him  in  cuilty  of  felony.  The  prisoner  himself 
confessed  that  he  had  expressed  his  intention  of  murder- 
ing Northumberland  and  the  other  lords ;  but  had  not  form- 
ed any  resolution  on  that  head  :  and  when  he  received 
sentence,  he  asked  pardon  of  those  peers  for  the  designs 
which  he  had  hearkened  to  against  them.  The  people,  by 
whom  Somerset  was  beloved,  hearing  the  first  part  of  his 
sentence,  by  which  he  was  acquitted  from  treason,  express- 
ed their  joy  by  loud  acclamations  ;  but  their  satisfaction 
was  suddenly  damped,  on  finding  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death  for  felony." 

Care  had    been   taken   by    Northumber-    ^  p  ^^^ 
land's  emissaries,  to  prepossess  the  young 
king  against  his  uncle;  and  lest  he  should  relent,  no  ac- 
cess was  given  to  any  of  Somerset's  friends,  and  the  prince 
was  kept  from  reflection  by  a  continued  series  of  occupa- 
tions and  amusements.    At  last  the  prisoner  nis  execution, 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,       "-"^  J"- 
amidst  great  crowds  of  spectators,  who  bore  him  such 
sincere  kindness  that  they  entertained,  to  the  last  moment, 
the  fond  hopes  of  his  pardon."     Many  of  them  rushed  in 
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ui  clip  their  liaiulkerchiefs  in  liis  bli«xl,  which  tliev  lonir 
prestTvoil  as  a  pircious  relic ;  and  some  of  Oivni  soon 
at'tiT,  when  Nonlmniberland  met  with  a  like  ilooiii,  iip- 
liraiiiwl  him  with  this  cruelty,  and  displayed  to  liini  these 
symbols  of  his  crime  Somerset  indeed,  though  many 
actions  of  his  life  were  exceptionable,  seems  in  general  to 
liave  merited  a  lietter  fate ;  and  the  faults  which  he  com- 
mitted were  owini;  to  weakness,  not  to  any  bad  intention. 
yis  virtues  were  better  calculated  for  private  than  for 
public  life:  and  by  his  want  of  penetration  and  firmness, 
lie  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himself  from  those  cabals  and 
violences  to  which  that  age  was  so  mucli  aiMirieil.  Sir 
Tliomas  .\ruiidel.  Sir  .Michael  Stanhope,  Sir  Alihs  Part- 
rid!^>,  and  .Sh-  l{;ilph  \  ane,  all  of  them  Somerset's  fiieiids, 
were  bronirht  to  their  trial,  condemned,  and  executed  : 
S-Teat  injustice  seems  to  have  been  used  in  their  prosecu- 
tion. Loi-d  I'aset,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  was  on  some 
)>reteiice  tried  in  the  star-chamber,  and  condemned  in  a 
fine  of  GOOO  pounds,  witli  tlie  loss  of  his  office.  To 
mortify  him  the  more,  he  was  degraded  from  the  order  of 
the  G.irtcr ;  as  unworthy,  on  account  of  his  mean  birth,  to 
share  that  honour."  Lord  Rich,  chancellor,  was  also  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  office,  on  the  discovery  of  some  marks 
of  friendship  which  he  had  shown  to  Somerset. 

8.1I  Jan.  The  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerset, 

A  p«rii«meni.  a  session  of  parliament  was  hold,  in  which 
further  advances  were  made  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation.  Hie  new  liturgy  was  authorized ;  and 
penalties  were  enacted  against  all  those  who  absented  them- 
selves from  public  worship.*  To  use  the  mass  had  already 
been  prohibited  under  severe  penalties ;  so  that  the  re- 
formei-s,  it  appears,  whatever  scope  they  had  given  to  their 
own  private  judgment,  in  disputing  the  tenets  of  the 
ancient  religion,  were  resolvea  not  to  allow  the  same 
privilege  to  others  ;  and  the  practice,  nay  the  very  doctrine, 
of  toleration,  was  at  that  time  equally  unknown  to  all 
sects  and  parties.  To  dissent  from  the  religion  of  the 
magistrate,  was  universally  conceived  to  be  as  criminal  as 
to  question  his  title,  or  rebel  against  his  authority. 

A  law  was  enacted  against  usury ;  that  is,  against  taking 
any  interest  for  money.'  This  act  was  the  remains  of 
ancient  superstition  ;  but  being  found  extremely  iniquitous 
in  itself,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  commerce,  it  was  after- 
wards repealed  in  the  twelfth  of  Elizabeth.  The  common 
rale  of  interest,  notwithstanding  the  law,  was  at  this  time 
14  per  cent.' 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  ministry  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  renewing  those  rigorous  statutes  of  treason 
which  had  been  abrogated  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign ; 
.and  tliough  the  Peers,  by  their  high  station,  stood  mo,st 
exposed  to  these  tempests  of  state,  yet  they  had  so  little 
regard  to  public  secnritv,  or  even  to  their  own  true  interest, 
that  they  passed  the  bill  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.'' 
But  the  Commons  rejected  it.  aiid  prepared  a  new  bill, 
that  passed  into  a  Law,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  who- 
ever should  call  the  king  or  any  of  his  heirs,  named  in  the 
statute  of  the  35th  of  the  last  reign,  heretic,  schismatic, 
tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown,  should  forfeit,  for 
the  first  offence,  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  im|)rison- 
ed  during  pleasure ;  for  the  second,  should  incur  a  prir- 
iiiunire;  for  the  third,  should  be  attainted  for  treason. 
Hut  if  any  should  unadvisedly  utter  such  a  slander  in 
wTitiiig,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving,  he  was  for 
the  first  offence  to  be  held  a  traitor.'  It  may  be  worthy  of 
notice,  that  tlie  king  and  his  next  heir,  the  Lady  Miur, 
were  professedly  of  different  religions;  and  religions 
which  threw  on  each  other  the  imputation  of  heresy, 
schism,  idolatry,  profancness,  blasphemy,  wickedness,  and 
all  the  opprobr.'ous  epithets  that  religious  zeal  has  invented. 
It  was  almost  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  people,  if  they 
spoke  at  all  on  these  subjects,  not  to  fall  into  the  crime  so 
severely  punished  by  the  statute ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Commons  for  liberty,  though  it  led  them  to  reject  the  bill 
of  treasons  sent  to  inem  by  the  Lords,  apnears  not  to  have 
been  very  active,  vigilant,  or  clear-sightea. 

The  Commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  clause  which  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  bill  itself,  that  no  one  should 
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be  convicted  of  any  kind  of  treason,  unless  the  crime 
were  proved  by  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses  confronted  with 
the  prisoner.  The  Lords  for  some  time  scrupled  to  pass 
this  clause,  though  conformable  to  the  most  obviiuis  prin- 
ciples of  ecpiity.  Hut  the  members  of  that  House  trusted 
lor  |>rolfciion  to  their  present  personal  interest  and  power, 
anil  neglected  the  noblest  and  most  permanent  security, 
that  of  laws. 

The  House  of  Peers  passed  a  bill,  whose  object  was 
making  a  provision  lor  the  poor;  but  the  Commons,  not 
choosing  that  a  money-bill  should  begin  in  the  upper 
House,  framed  a  new  act  to  the  same  purpose.  By  this 
act  the  churchwardens  were  empowered  to  collect  chari- 
table contributions ;  and  if  any  refused  to  give,  or  dis- 
sua<lcd  others  from  that  charity,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  enipuwered  to  proceed  ag;iinst  them.  Such  large 
discretionary  powers  intrusted  to  the  prelates,  seem  as 
))ro|ier  an  object  of  jealousy  as  the  authority  assumed  by 
the  neers.'' 

Tliere  was  another  occasion  in  which  the  parliament 
reposed  an  unusual  confidence  in  the  bishops.  They 
empowered  them  to  proceed  against  such  as  neglected  the 
Sundays  and  holidavs.'  But  these  were  unguarded  con- 
cessions granted  to  tlie  church  :  the  general  humour  of  the 
age  ratlier  led  men  to  bereave  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  power, 
and  even  to  pillage  them  of  their  property  ;  many  clergy- 
men, about  this  time,  were  obliged  for  a  subsistence  to 
turn  carpenters  or  tailors,  and  some  kept  ale-houses.' 
The  bishops  themselves  were  generally  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  held  both  their  revenues  and  spiritual  office  by  a  very 
precarious  and  uncertain  tenure. 

Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent prelates  of  the  age,  still  less  for  the  dignity  of  his  see, 
than  for  his  own  personal  merit ;  his  learning,  moderation, 
humanity,  and  beneficence.  He  had  ojipo^ed,  by  his  vote 
and  authority,  all  innovations  in  religion ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  enacted,  he  had  always  submitted,  and  had 
conformed  to  every  theological  system  which  had  been 
established.  His  linoyvn  probity  liad  made  this  compli- 
ance be  ascribed,  not  to  an  interested  or  time-sening  spirit, 
but  a  sense  of  duty,  which  led  him  to  lliink  that  all  private 
opinion  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  great  concern  of 
public  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  general  reg-ard  paid 
to  his  character  had  protected  him  from  any  severe  treat- 
ment during  the  administration  of  Somerset ;  but  when 
Northumberland  gained  the  ascendant,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had  formed  a 
design  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Durham,  and 
of  acquiring  to  himself  a  principality  in  the  northern 
counties,  he  was  resolved,  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose, 
to  deprive  Tonstal  of  his  bishopric.  A  bill  of  attainder, 
therefore,  on  pretence  of  misprision  of  treason,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Peers  against  the  prelate;  and  it 
passed  witli  the  opposition  only  of  Lord  Stourton,  a  zealous 
catholic,  and  of  Cranmer,  who  always  bore  a  cordial  and 
sincere  friendship  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  But  when 
the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons,  they  required  that 
witnesses  should  be  examined,  that  Tonstal  should  be 
allowed  to  defend  himself,  and  that  he  should  be  confront- 
ed with  his  accusers :  and  when  these  demands  were 
refused,  thev  rejected  the  bill. 

This  equity,  so  unusual  in  the  parliament  during  that 
age,  was  ascribed  by  Northumberland  and  his  partisans, 
not  to  any  regard  for  liberty  and  justice,  but  to  tlie  preva- 
lence of  Somerset's  faction  in  a  House  of  Commons, 
which,  being  chosen  during  the  administration  of  that 
nobleman,  had  been  almost  entirely  filled  with  his  crea- 
tures. They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  they 
found  that  a  bill,  ratifying  the  attainder  of  Somerset  and 
his  accomplices,  was  also  rejected  by  the  Commons,  though 
it  had  passed  the  upper  House.  A  resolu- 
tion  w.is  therefore  taken  to  dissolve  the  par-  ""  ^" ' 
liament,  which  had  sitten  during  this  whole  reign;  and 
soon  after  to  summon  a  new  one. 

Northumberland,  in   order  to   insure  to  a  new  p«rln. 
himself  a  House  of  Commons  entirely  ob-         ■"•"'• 
seqnious  to  his  will,  ventured  on  an  expedient,  which  could 
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not  have  ticeii  pr.ictisfil,  or  evvii  im;i);in(il,  in  hii  atic  wli.ii 
there  was  any  idea  or  conipriluiiision  of  lil)trty.  lie 
pnipimi  the  king  to  write  circnhir  liltcrs  li)  all  the  .slicntls, 
in  wliicli  he  enjoined  them  to  inform  the  freeholiler.s,  that 
thev  were  rtiiuired  to  choose  men  of  knowledjic  and  ex- 
perience for  their  rejiresentatives.  After  this  ueneral  cx- 
nortation,  the  kins  continued  in  lliese  words  ;  "  and  yet, 
neverthehss  our  pleasure  is,  that  wliereour  privy-council, 
or  anv  of  tlani,  shall,  on  our  behalf,  recommend,  within 
their  I'urjsilu  tion,  men  of  learninj;  and  wisdom ;  m  such 
cases  llieir  directions  shall  he  regarded  and  followed,  as 
tending  to  the  same  end  which  we  desire  ;  that  is,  to  have 
this  assembly  composed  of  the  persons  in  our  realm  the 
iicsl  tilted  to  give  advice  and  good  counsel." »  Several 
letters  were  sent  from  tlie  king,  recommending  members 
to  particular  counties.  Sir  Richard  Cotton  to  Hampshire  ; 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  and  Sir  Henry  Nevil  to  Berk- 
shire; Sir  William  Drury  and  Sir  Henry  Benningfield  to 
Suffolk,  &c.  But  though  some  counties  only  received  this 
siiecies  of  corifii  d'  clirc  from  the  king,  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  privy  council  and  the  counsellors,  we  may 
ftiirlv  presume,  would  extend  to  the  greater  part,  if  not  to 
the  whole,  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  attempt  was  made  during  the 
leipi  of  a  minor  king,  when  the  royal  authority  is  usually 
weakest ;  that  it  was  patiently  submitted  to ;  and  that  it 
gave  so  little  umbrage  as  scarcely  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  any  historian.  The  painful  and  laborious  collector 
above  cited,  who  never  omits  the  most  trivial  matter,  is 
the  only  person  that  has  thought  this  memorable  letter 
worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  posterity. 

A.  I).  iJM.        The   parliament    answered    Northumber- 

ist  M»rch.  land's  expectations.  As  Tonstal  had  in  the 
interval  been  deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  by  the  sentence  of  lay  commissioners  appointea 
to  try  him,  the  see  of  Durham  was  by  act  of  p;u-liament 
divided  into  two  bishoprics,  which  had  certain  portions 
of  the  revenue  assigned  them.  The  regalities  of  the  see, 
which  included  the  jurisdiction  of  a  count  palatine,  were 
given  by  the  king  to  Northumberland ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubled  but  that  nobleman  had  also  purposed  to  make  rich 
plunder  of  the  revenue,  as  was  then  usual  with  the  cour- 
tiers whenever  a  bishopric  became  vacant. 

Tlie  Commons  gave  the  ministry  another  mark  of  at- 
tachment, which  was  at  that  time  the  most  sincere  of  anv, 
the  most  cordial,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  obtained  : 
they  granted  a  supply  of  two  subsidies  and  two  fifteenths. 
To  render  this  present  the  more  acceptable,  they  voted  a 
preamble,  containing  a  long  accusation  of  Somerset,  "  for 
involving  the  king  in  wars,  wasting  his  treasure,  engaging 
him  in  much  debt,  embasing  the  coin,  and  giving  occasion 
for  a  most  terrible  rebellion."'' 

The  debts  of  the  crown  were  at  this  time  considerable. 
Tlie  king  had  received  from  France  400,000  crowns  on 
delivering  Boulogne ;  he  had  reaped  profit  from  the  salt! 
of  some  chantry  lands  ;  the  churcnes  had  been  spoiled  of 
all  their  plate  and  rich  ornaments,  which,  by  a  decree  of 
council,  without  any  pretence  of  law  or  equity,  had  been 
converted  to  the  kmg's  use : '  vet  such  had  been  the 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  the  crown  owed  about 
300,000  pounds ;  i*  and  great  dilapidations  were  at  the 
same  time  made  of  the  royal  demesnes.  The  young 
prince  showed,  among  other  virtues,  a  disposition  to  fru- 
gality, which,  had  he  lived,  would  soon  have  retrieved 
these  losses :  but  as  his  health  was  declining  very  fast,  the 
present  emptiness  of  the  exchequer  was  a  sensible  obstacle 
to  the  execution  of  those  projects  which  the  ambition  of 
Northumberland  had  founded  on  the  prospect  of  Edward's 
approaching  end. 

sucMssion  That  nobleman  represented  to  the  prince, 
chinged.  whom  youth  and  an  infirm  state  of  health 
made  susceptible  of  "any  impression,  that  his  two  sisters, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  bad  both  of  them  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  act  of  parliament :  and  though  Henry  by 
his  will  had  restored  them  to  a  place  in  the  succession, 
the  nation  would  never  submit  to  see  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land filled  by  a  bastard  :  that  they  were  the  king's  sisters 
by  the  half  blood  only ;  and  even  if  they  were  legitimate, 
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could  not  enjoy  the  crown  us  his  hiirs  and  successors; 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  stood  excluded  by  ihi-  late  king's 
will ;  and  being  an  alien,  had  lost  by  law  all  right  of  in- 
heriting; not  to  mention,  that  as  she  w;ls  betrothed  to  the 
dauphin,  she  would  by  her  succession  render  I'.iigland,  as 
she  had  already  done  Scotland,  a  province  of  France  : 
that  the  certain  consi'ipience  of  his  sister  Mary's  suc- 
cession, or  that  of  the  (jiieen  of  Scots,  wa.s  the  al)olition 
of  the  protestaiit  rcliL'HJii,  and  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
enacted  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  rc-establi.sh- 
ment  of  the  usurpation  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of 
Rome :  that,  fortunately  for  England,  the  same  order  of 
succession  which  justice  re(|uired,  was  also  the  most  con- 
formable to  public  interest ;  and  there  was  not  on  any 
side  any  just  ground  for  doubt  or  delibenition  :  that  when 
these  tliree  princesses  were  excluded  by  such  solid  rea- 
sons, the  succession  devolved  on  the  Marchioness  of 
Dorset,  elder  daughter  of  the  French  queen  and  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  :  that  the  next  heir  of  the  marchioness  was  the 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  a  lady  of  the  most  amiable  character, 
accomplished  by  the  best  education,  both  in  literature  and 
religion ;  and  every  way  worthy  of  a  crown  :  and  that 
even  if  her  title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which  there  was 
no  just  reason  to  pretend,  the  king  wxs  possessed  of  the 
same  power  that  his  father  enjoved,  and  might  leave  her 
the  crown  by  letters  patent.  These  reasonings  made  im- 
pression on  the  young  prince ;  and  above  all,  his  zealous 
attachment  to  the  protestant  religion  made  him  apprehend 
the  consequences,  if  so  bigoted  a  catholic  as  fiis  sister 
Mary  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  And  though  he 
bore  a  tender  affection  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  was 
liable  to  no  such  objection,  me;ms  were  found  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  could  not  exclude  the  one  sister  on 
account  of  illegitimacy,  without  giving  also  aii  exclusion 
to  the  other. 

Northumberland,  finding  that  his  arguments  were  likely 
to  operate  on  the  king,  began  to  prepare  the  other  parts 
of  his  scheme.  Two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  by  a 
second  venter  having  died  this  season  of  the  sweating 
sickness,  that  title  was  extinct ;  and  Northumberland  en- 
gaged the  king  to  bestow  it  on  the  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
By  means  of  this  favour,  and  of  others  which  he  confeiTed 
upon  him,  he  persuaded  the  new  Duke  of  Suffolk  and 
the  duchess  to  give  their  daughter,  the  Lady  Jane,  in  mar- 
riage to  his  fourth  son,  the  Lord  (luilford  Dudley.  In 
order  to  fortify  himself  by  further  alliances,  he  negociated 
a  marriage  between  the  Lady  Catherine  (Jray,  second 
daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  also  married  his  own  daughter 
to  Lord  Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.' 
These  marriages  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp  and 
festivity ;  and  the  people,  who  hated  Northumberland, 
could  not  forbear  expressing  their  indignation  at  seeing 
such  public  demonstrations  of  joy  during  the  languishing 
state  of  the  young  prince's  health. 

Edward  had  been  seized  in  the  foregoing  year,  first 
with  the  measles,  then  with  the  small-pox ;  but  having 
perfectly  recovered  from  both  these  distempers,  the  nation 
entertained  hopes  that  they  would  only  serve  to  confirm 
his  health  ;  and  he  had  afterwards  made  a  progress  through 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had 
there  overheated  himself  in  exercise :  he  yvas  The  kim's  sick- 
seized  yvitli  a  cough,  yvhich  proved  obstinate,  °"^' 
and  gave  way  neither  to  regimen  nor  medicines  :  several 
fatal  symptoms  of  a  consumption  appeared ;  and  though 
it  washoped,  that  as  the  season  advanced,  his  youth  and 
temperance  might  get  the  better  of  the  malady,  men  saw 
with  great  concern  his  bloom  and  vigour  insensibly  decay. 
The  general  attachment  to  the  young  prince,  joined  to  the 
hatred  borne  the  Dudleys,  made  it  be  remarked,  that  Ed- 
ward had  everv  moment  declined  in  health,  from  the  time 
that  Lord  Robert  Dudley  had  been  put  about  him  in 
quality  of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 

The"  languishing  state  of  Edward's  health  made  Nor- 
thumberland the  more  intent  on  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
iect.  He  removed  all  except  his  own  emissaries  from 
about  the  king :  he  himself  attended  him  with  the  greatest 
assiduity :  he  pretended  the  most  anxious  concern  for  his 
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lieallli  aixl  wi  Ifare :  and  liv  all  tlioso  artifices  he  |>revaiUHl 
on  the  yoiui!;  (iriiicc  lo  give  his  final  consent  to  the  sct- 
ilenicnt  projtrteti.  Sir  F.dward  l\loota;:ue,  chief  justice 
of  the  C'omtiuin  I'lcius,  Sir  John  Baker  and  Sir  Tlioinas 
Hromley,  two  judsos,  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
i;eneral,  weiv  summoned  to  the  council ;  where,  after  the 
ninuites  of  the  intended  deed  were  read  to  them,  the  kiiii; 
required  them  to  draw  them  up  in  the  forms  of  letters 
|wtem.  They  hesitated  to  obey ;  and  desired  time  to 
coifsiderof  It.  The  more  tliey  reflected,  the  greater  dan!;er 
ihev  found  in  compliance.  The  settlement  of  the  crown 
bylleniy  \'lll.  had  been  made  in  conseijuence  of  an  act 
of  parliament ;  and  by  another  act  passed  in  the  beginnins 
of  this  rei!:n,  it  was  diclared  treason  in  any  of  the  heirs, 
their  aiders  or  abettors,  lo  attempt  on  the  right  of  another, 
or  change  the  order  of  succession.  The  judges  pleaded 
these  reasons  before  the  council.  They  urged,  that  siu  li 
a  patent  as  was  intended,  would  be  entirely  invalid  ;  that 
it  would  subject,  not  only  the  judges  who  drew  it,  but 
every  counsellor  who  signed  it,  to  the  pains  of  treason  ; 
and  that  the  only  proper  expedient,  botli  for  giving  sanc- 
tion to  the  new  settlement,  and  freeing  its  partisans  from 
danger,  was  to  summon  a  parliament,  aiul  to  obtain  tlie 
consent  of  that  assembly.  The  king  said,  that  he  intended 
afterwards  to  follow  that  method,  and  would  call  a  par- 
liament, in  which  he  purposed  to  have  his  settlement  rati- 
fied; but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  required  the  judges,  on 
their  allegiance,  to  draw  the  patent  in  the  form  required. 
Tlie  council  told  the  judges,  tlial  their  refusal  would  sul)- 
jcct  all  of  them  to  the  pains  of  treason.  Nortliumberland 
gave  to  Montague  the  appellation  of  traitor ;  and  said, 
that  he  would,  in  his  shirt,  fight  any  man  in  so  just  a  cause 
as  that  of  Lady  Jane's  succession.  The  judges  were  re- 
duced to  great  difficulties  between  tlie  dangers  from  the 
law,  and  those  which  arose  fi^m  tlie  violence  of  present 
power  and  authority." 

The  arguments  were  canvassed  in  several  different 
meetings  between  the  council  and  the  judges  ;  and  no  so- 
lution could  be  found  of  the  difficulties.  At  last,  Mon- 
tague proposed  an  expedient,  which  satisfied  both  his 
brethren  and  the  counsellors.  He  desired  that  a  special 
commission  should  be  passed  by  the  king  and  council, 
requiring  the  judges  to  draw  a  patent  for  the  new  settle- 
ment of  the  crown,  that  a  pardon  should  immediately  al'ter 
bo.  granted  them  for  any  oft'eiice  which  they  might  have 
incurred  bv  their  compliance.  A\lien  the  patent  was 
drawn,  and  brought  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor,  in 
order  to  have  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it,  this  prelate  re- 
quired that  all  tlie  judges  should  previouslv  sign  it.  Gos- 
nald  at  first  reftised  ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  violent  menaces  of  Northum- 
berland, to  comply  ;  but  the  constancy  of  Sir  James  Hales, 
who,  though  a  zealous  protestant,  preferred  justice,  on  this 
occasion,  to  the  prejudices  of  his  party,could  not  be  shaken 
by  any  expedient.  The  chancellor  next  required,  for  his 
greater  set  urity,  that  all  the  nrivy  counsellors  should  set 
their  hands  to  the  patent :  tlie  intrigues  of  Northumber- 
land, or  the  fears  of  his  violence,  were  so  prevalent,  that 
,  the  counsellors  complied  with  this  demand. 

Cranmer  alone  hesitated  during  some  time, 
but  at  last  yielded  to  the  earnest  and  pathetic  entreaties  of 
the  king."  Cecil,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state,  pretended 
afterwards  that  he  only  signed  as  witness  to  the  kinii's 
subscription.  And  thus,  bv  the  king's  letters  patent,  the 
two  princesses,  Marv  and  Elizabeth,  were  set  aside ;  and 
the  crown  was  settfed  on  the  heirs  of  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  :  for  the  duchess  herself  was  content  to  give  place 
10  her  daughters. 

After  this  settlement  wa.s  made,  with  so  many  inauspi- 
cious circumstances,  Edward  visibly  declined  every  day  ; 
and  small  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  To 
make  matters  worse,  his  phvsicians  were  dismissed  by 
Northumberland's  advice,  and  by  an  order  of  council  ;  and 
he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who 
undertook  in  a  little  lime  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
state  of  health.  After  the  use  of  her  medicines,  all  the 
bad  symploros  increased  to  the  most  violent  degree :  he  felt 
a  difficulty  of  speech  and  brcalhint' ;  liis  pulse  failed,  his 
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legs  swelled,  his  colour  became  livid  ;  and  many  other 
symptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching  end.     He  expired 
at  (iioenwich,  in   the  sixteiiilli  yeM  of  his      »nii<lenili. 
age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign."  "iH'  J"b. 

All  tlie  English  historians  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the 
excellent  qualities  of  this  young  prince ;  wlioni  the  flatter- 
ing promises  of  hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had 
made  an  object  of  lender  afteclion  to  the  public.  He  pos- 
sessed mildness  of  disposition,  application  to  study  and 
business,  a  capacity  to  learn  and  judge,  and  an  attach- 
ment to  equity  and  justice.  He  seems  only  to  have  con- 
tmcled,  from  his  education,  and  from  the  genius  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  too  much  of  a  narrow  prepossession 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  made  him  incline  somewhat 
to  bigotry  and  persecution  :  but  as  the  bigotry  of  protes- 
tants,  less  novemed  by  priests,  lies  under  more  restraints 
than  that  of  catholics,  the  efi'eets  of  this  malignant  quality 
were  the  less  to  be  apprehended,  if  a  longer  life  had  been 
granted  to  young  Edward. 
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The  title  of  the  Princess  Mary,  after  the  ^  ^ 
demise  of  her  brother,  was  not  exposed  to  '  ' 
any  considerable  difficulty ;  and  the  objections  started  by 
the  Lady  Jane's  partisans  were  new  and  unheard-of  by  the 
nation. "  Though  all  the  protestants,  and  even  many  of  the 
catholics,  believed  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIIl.  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon  to  be  unlawful  and  invalid  ;  yet,  as 
it  had  been  contracted  by  the  parties  without  any  criminal 
intention,  had  been  avowed  by  their  parents,  recognized 
by  the  nation,  and  seemingly  founded  on  those  principles 
of  law  and  religion  which  then  prevailed,  few  imagined 
that  their  issue  ought  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as 
illegitimate.  A  declaration  to  that  purpose  had  indeed 
been  extorted  li-om  parliament  by  the  usual  violence  and 
caprice  of  Henry  ;  but  as  that  "monarch  had  aftenvards 
been  induced  to  restore  his  daughter  to  the  right  of  suc- 
cession, her  title  was  now  become  as  legal  and  parliamen- 
tary as  it  was  ever  esteemed  just  and  natural.  'The  public 
had  long  been  familiarized  to  these  sentiments  :  during  all 
the  reign  of  Edward,  the  princess  was  regarded  as  his 
lawful  successor  :  and  though  the  protestants  dreaded  the 
efi'eets  of  her  prejudices,  the  extreme  hatred  universally 
entertained  against  the  Dudleys,"  who,  men  foresaw, 
would,  under  tlie  name  of  Jane,  be  the  real  sovereigns, 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance,  even  with  that 
party,  the  attachment  to  religion.  This  last  attempt  to 
violate  the  order  of  succession,  had  displayed  Northum- 
berland's ambition  and  injustice  in  a  full  light ;  arid  when 
the  people  reflected  on  the  long  train  of  fraud,  iniquity, 
and  cruelty,  by  which  that  project  had  been  conducted ; 
that  the  lives  of  the  two  Seymours,  as  well  as  the  title  of 
the  princesses,  had  been  sacrificed  to  it ;  they  were  moved 
by  indignation  to  exert  themselves  in  opposition  to  such 
criminal  enterjirisis.  The  general  veneration  also  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  VIIL  prompted  the  nation  to  de- 
fend the  rights  of  his  posterity ;  and  the  miseries  of  the 
ancient  civil  wars  were  not  so  entirely  forgotten,  that  men 
were  willing,  bv  a  departure  firom  the  lawful  heir,  to  incur 
the  danger  of  like  bloodshed  and  confusion. 

Northumberland,  sensible  of  the  opposition  which  he 
must  expect,  had  carefully  concealed  the  destination  made 
by  the  king  ;  and  in  order  to  firing  the  two  princesses  into 
his  power,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  engage  the  couii- 
cil,  before  Edward's  death,  to  write  to  them,  in  that  prince's 
name,  desirinc  their  attendance,  on  pretence  that  his  in- 
firm slate  of  I'.ealth  required  the  assistance  of  their  coun- 
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wl,  aiiJ  I'le  consolation  of  llicir  company.'"  ,  Kilward  vx- 
pirwl  Iwfore  llieir  arrival ;  but  Northumberland,  in  order 
to  make  the  princesses  fall  into  the  snare,  kept  the  kinj;'s 
death  still  secret ;  and  the  Lady  Mary  had  already  reached 
Hodde-iden,  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  court. 
llnnpilv,  the  K.arl  of  Arundel  sent  iitr  private  intellicence 
boln  of  her  brother's  death  and  ol  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  her  s  she  immediately  made  haste  to  retire ;  and 
she  arrived,  by  quick  journeys,  first  at  Kennin);hall  in 
Norfolk,  then  at  rramliti-ilium  in  Suffolk  ;  where  she  pur- 
posed to  enibiirk  and  escape  to  Flanders,  in  case  she 
should  find  it  impossible  to  defend  her  right  of  succession. 
She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and  most  considerable 
({entry  in  every  county  of  England  ;  commandins;  them  to 
assist  her  in  the  defence  of  her  crown  and  person.  And 
she  despatched  a  message  to  the  council,  by  which  she 
notified  to  them  that  her  brother's  death  was  no  lonj^r  a 
secret  to  her,  promised  them  pardon  for  past  offences,  and 
required  them  immediately  to  give  orders  for  proclaiming 
her  in  London.'' 

Northumberland  found  that  further  dissimulation  was 
fruitless :  he  went  to  Sion-house,'  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Rirl  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  the 
nobility ;  and  he  approached  the  Lady  Jane,  who  resided 
there,  with  all  the  respect  usually  paiS  to  tlie  sovereign. 
Jane  was,  in  a  great  meisiire,  ignorant  of  these  transac- 
tions; and  it  was  with  e(|ual  grief  and  surprise  that  she 
J  received  intelligence  of  them.'    She  was  a 

proci«ime<i  "'  lady  of  an  amiable  person,  an  eng:i2ing  dis- 
quMo.  |iosition,  accomplished   parts ;  and  being  of 

an  equal  aire  with  the  late  king,  she  had  received  all  her 
education  with  him,  and  seemed  even  to  possess  greater 
facility  in  acouiring  every  part  of  manly  and  i)olite  litera- 
ture. She  haa  attained  a  familiar  knowledge  of  llie  Roman 
and  Greek  languages,  besides  modern  tongues  ;  had  parsed 
most  of  her  time  in  an  application  to  learning ;  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  indifference  for  other  occupations  and 
amusements,  usual  with  her  sex  and  station.  Roger 
iVscham,  tutor  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  having  one  day 
paid  her  a  visit,  found  her  employed  in  reading  Plato, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  partv  of 
hunting  in  the  park  ;  and  on  his  admiring  the  singularity 
of  her  choice,  she  told  him  that  she  received  more  pleasure 
from  that  author  than  the  others  could  reap  from  all  their 
sport  and  raiety.B  Her  heart,  full  of  this  passion  for  lite- 
rature and  the  elegant  arts,  and  of  tenderness  towards  her 
husband,  who  was  deserving  of  her  affections,  had  never 
opened  itself  to  the  flattering  allurements  of  ambition ; 
and  the  intelligence  of  her  elevation  to  the  throne  was 
nowise  agreeable  to  her.  She  even  refused  to  accept  of 
the  present ;  pleaded  the  preferable  title  of  the  two 
princesses ;  expressed  her  dread  of  the  consequences 
attending  an  enterprise  so  dangerous,  not  to  s.iy  so  crimi- 
nal ;  and  desired  to  remain  in  the  private  station  in  which 
she  was  born.  Overcome  at  last  by  tlie  entreaties  rather 
than  the  reasons  of  her  father  aid  father-in-law,  and  above 
all  of  her  husband,  she  submitted  to  their  will,  and  was 
prevailed  on  to  relinquish  her  own  judgment.  It  was 
then  usual  for  the  Kings  of  England,  after  their  accession, 
to  pass  the  first  days  in  the  Tower ;  and  Northumberland 
immediately  conveyed  thither  the  new  sovereign.  All  the 
counsellors  were  obliged  to  attend  her  to  that  fortress ; 
and  by  this  means  became,  in  realitv,  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  Northumberland ;  whose  will  they  were  neces- 
sitated to  obey.  Orders  were  given  by  the  council  to 
proclaim  Jane  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  these  orders 
were  executed  only  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 
No  applause  ensued :  the  people  heard  the  proclamation 
with  silence  and  concern :  some  even  expressed  their 
scorn  and  contempt ;  and  one  Pot,  a  vintner  s  apprentice, 
was  severely  punished  for  this  offence.  The  protestant 
teachers  themselves,  who  were  employed  to  conrince  the 
people  of  Jane's  title,  found  their  eloquence  fruitless ;  and 
Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  who  preached  a  sermon  to  that 
purpose,  wrought  no  effect  upon  his  audience. 

■Tne  people  of  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  attendance 
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on  Mary.  As  they  were  iiiueh  attaciied  to  the  refoniicd 
communion,  thev  could  not  forbear,  amidst  their  tenders 
of  duty,  expressing  apprehensions  lor  their  religion  ;  but 
when  she  assured  lliem  llial  sin*  nevc-r  meant  to  change 
the  laws  of  Edward,  they  enlisted  themselves  in  her  cause 
with  zeal  and  arteetion.  The  nobility  and  gentry  daily 
flocked  to  her,  and  brought  her  reinforcement.  The  Earls 
of  Hath  and  Sussex,  the  eldisl  sons  of  Ixird  Wharton  and 
l/)rd  iMonlaunt,  Sir  \\  illiam  Drury,  Sir  Henry  lienning- 
field.  Sir  Henry  Jerneg;in,  persons  whose  interest  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood,  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  tenants 
and  retainers.*'  Sir  Edward  Hiu^tings,  brother  to  the  E;irl 
of  Huntingdon,  having  received  a  commission  from  the 
council  to  make  levies  for  the  Ladv  Jane  in  liuckingham- 
shire,  carried  over  his  troops,  wbich  amounted  to  four 
thousand  men,  and  joined  ^la^y.  Even  a  fleet  which  had 
been  sent  by  Norttiumberland  to  lie  ofl' the  coast  of  Suffolk, 
being  forced  into  Yarmouth  by  a  storm,  was  engai:ed  to 
declare  for  tliat  princess. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambition,  saw  at 
last  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew  not  to  what 
hand  to  turn  himself.  He  had  levied  forces  which  were 
assembled  at  London ;  but  dreading  the  cabals  of  the 
courtiers  and  counsellors,  whose  compliance,  he  knew, 
had  been  entirely  the  result  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was 
resolved  to  keep  near  the  person  of  the  l^ady  Jane,  and 
sent  Suffolk  to  command  the  army.  But  the  counsellors 
who  wished  to  remove  him,'  work'ing  on  the  filial  tender- 
ness of  Jane,  magnified  to  her  the  danger  to  which  her 
father  would  be  exposed  ;  and  represented  that  Northum- 
berland, who  had  gained  reputation  by  formerly  suppress- 
ing a  rebellion  in  those  parts,  was  more  proper  to  com- 
mand in  that  enterprise.  The  duke  himself,  who  knew 
the  slender  capacity  of  Suffolk,  began  to  think  that  none 
but  himself  was  able  to  encounter  the  present  danger; 
and  he  agreed  to  take  on  him  the  command  of  the  troops. 
The  counsellors  attended  on  him  at  his  departure  with 
the  highest  protestations  of  attachment,  and  none  more 
than  Arundel,  his  mortal  enemy.*^  As  he  went  along,  he 
remarked  the  disaffection  of  the  people,  which  foreboded 
a  fatal  issue  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  "  Many,"  said  he  to 
Lord  Gray,  "  come  out  to  look  at  us,  but  I  find  not  one 
who  cries,  God  speed  you  .'"^ 

The  duke  had  no  sooner  reached  St.  Edmondsbury, 
than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  six  thou- 
sand men,  too  weak  to  encounter  the  queen's,""  which 
amounted  to  double  the  number.  He  wrote  to  the  council, 
desiring  them  to  send  him  a  reinforcement ;  and  the  coun- 
sellors immediately  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  free 
themselves  from  confinement.  They  left  the  j.  . .  ■ 
Tower,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  Nor-  deserted  by 
thumberland's  commands ;  but  being  as-  ""^  people, 
sembled  in  Baynard's  castle,  a  house  belonging  to  Pem- 
broke, they  deliberated  concerning  the  method  of  shaking 
off  his  usurped  tyranny.  Arundel  began  the  conference, 
by  representing  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  Norlliumber- 
land,  the  exorbitancy  of  his  ambition,  the  criminal  enter- 
prise which  he  had  projected,  and  the  guilt  in  which  he 
had  involved  the  whole  council ;  and  he  affirmed,  that 
the  only  method  of  making  atonement  for  their  past  of- 
fences, was  by  a  speedy  return  to  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  lawful  sovereign."  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Pembroke,  who,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword,  swore 
he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  that  expressed  himself  of  a 
contrary  sentiment.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
were  immediately  sent  for.  who  discovered  great  alacrity 
in  obeying  the  orders  they  received  to  proclaim  Mary. 
The  people  expressed  their  approbation  by  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. Even  Suffolk,  who  commanded  in  the  Tower, 
finding  resistance  fruitless,  opened  the  gates,  and  declared 
for  the  queen.  Tlie  Lady  Jane,  after  the  vain  pageantry 
of  wearing  a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned  to  a  private 
life  with  more  satisfection  than  she  felt  when  the  royalty 
was  tendered  to  her  :°  and  the  messengers  who  were  sent 
to  Northumberland  with  orders  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
found  that  he  had  despaired  of  success,  was  deserted  by  all 
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his  followers,  ami  had  already  proclaimed  (he  i|ueen,  with 
•n  exttrior  marks  ot  jov  aiid  satisfaclioii.i'  The 

rj<ini<d  i«n.i  (>eople  every  where,  on  the  iiueeii  s  approach 
»ckuo»icU|(«i.  (j)  London,  gave  sensible  expressions  of  their 
loyalty  and  attachment.  "  And  the  Lady  Elizabeth  met 
her  at  Uie  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  which  that  princess 
had  levied  m  order  to  support  tlieir  joint  title  against  tlie 
usur|ier.i 

The  queen  gave  orders  for  taking  into  custody  the  Duke 
of"Kortnuml>erland,  who  fell  on  his  knees  to  tlie  Earl  of 
Arundel  that  arrested  him,  and  abjcctlv  besfs:ed  his  life."^ 
At  the  same  time  were  committed  tlie  tarl  of  W  arwick, 
his  eldest  son,  Lord  Ambrose  and  Lord  Henry  Dudley, 
two  of  his  younger  sons,  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother, 
the  Alarquis  of  Northampton,  the  liail  of  Huntingdon, 
Sir  Thomas  I'almer,  and  Sir  John  Gates.  The  queen 
afterwards  confined  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane  Grav, 
and  Lord  Cluilfurd  Dudley.  But  Mary  was  desirous,  in 
the  lieginuins;  of  her  reign,  to  acquire  popularity  by  the 
appearance  of  clemency ;  and  because  the  counsellors 
pleaded  constraint  as  an  excuse  for  their  treason,  she  ex- 
tended her  pardon  to  most  of  them.  Suflblk  himself 
recovered  his  liberty  ;  and  he  owed  this  indulgence,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  contempt  entertained  of  his  capacity. 
But  the  guilt  of  Norlhumberlaiid  w;is  too  great,  as  well  as 
his  ambition  and  courage  too  dangerous,  to  permit  him  to 
entertain  any  reasonable  hopes  of  life.  When  brought  to 
his  trial,  he  only  desired  permission  to  ask  two  questions 
of  the  peers  appointed  to  sit  on  his  jurv ;  whether  a  man 
could  be  guilty  of  treason  that  obeveJ  orders  given  him 
by  the  council  under  the  great  seal  ?  and  whether  those 
who  were  involved  in  the  same  guilt  with  himself  could 
sit  as  his  judges  ?  Being  told  that  the  great  seal  of  a 
usurper  was  no  authority,  and  that  persons  not  lying  under 
any  sentence  of  attainder  were  still  innocent  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  might  be  admitted  on  any  jury;^  he  ac- 

Ki)  Auc.  quiesced,  and  pleaded  guilty.  At  his  exe- 
Northumi>«rianil  cution,  he  made  profession  of  tlie  catholic 

extcuiej.  religion,  and  told  the  people  that  thev  never 
would  enjoy  tranquillity  till  they  returned  to  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors :  whether  that  such  were  his  reed  senti- 
ments, which  he  had  formerly  disguised  from  interest  and 
ambition,  or  that  he  hoped  by  this  declaration  to  render 
the  queen  more  favourable  to  his  familv.'  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer  and  Sir  John  Gates  suffered  with  him  ;  and  tliis 
was  all  the  blood  spilled  on  account  of  so  dangerous  and 
criminal  an  enterprise  against  the  rights  of  the  sovereign. 
Sentence  was  pronounced  against  the  Lady  Jane  and 
Lord  Guilford  ;  but  without  any  present  intention  of  put- 
ting it  in  execution.  The  youtli  and  innocence  of  tlie 
persons,  neither  of  whom  had  reached  their  seventeenth 
year,  pleaded  sufficiently  in  their  favour. 
_\Vhen  Marv  first  arrived  in  the  Tower,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  been  detained  prisoner  during  all  tlie 
last  reign ;  Courtney,  son  of  the  Jlarquis  of  Exeter,  wlio, 
without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  had  been  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment  ever  since  his  father's  attainder ; 
Gardiner,  Tonstal,  and  Honner,  who  had  been  confined 
for  their  adhering  to  the  catholic  cause,  ap|)eared  before 
her,  and  implored  her  clemency  and  protection."  Thev 
were  all  of  them  restored  to  their  liberty,  and  immediately 
admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favour.'  Norfolk's  attain- 
der, notwrithstanding  that  it  had  passed  in  parliament,  was 
represented  as  null  and  invalid  ;  because,  among  other  in- 
formalities, no  special  matter  had  been  alleged  against  him, 
except  wearing  a  coat  of  arms,  which  he  and  his  an- 
cestors, without  giving  any  offence,  had  always  made  use 
of,  in  ilie  face  of  the  court  and  of  the  whole  nation. 
Courtney  soon  after  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire; and  though  educated  in  such  close  confinement, 
that  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  world,  he 
soon  acquired  all  the  accomplishmenLs  of  a  courtier  and  a 
gentleman,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  during  the  few 
years  which  he  lived  after  he  recovered  his  liberty  :  ^  be- 
sides performing  all  those  popular  acts,  w  hich,  though  they 
only  affected  individuals,  were  very  acceptable  to  the  na- 
p  stow*,  p.  file. 
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tion,  tlic  queen  endeavoured  to  iii!.Taliate  herself  with  tlie 
public,  by  granting  a  geneml  pardon,  though  with  some 
exceptions,  and  by  remitting  tlie  subsidy  voted  to  her 
brother  by  the  last  parliament-" 

Tlie  joy  arising  from  the  succession  of  the  lawful  heir, 
and  from  the  gracious  demeanour  of  the  sovereign,  hinder- 
ed not  the  people  from  being  agitated  with  great  anxiety 
concerning  the  state  of  religion ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  inclined  to  the  protestant  communion,  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  concerning  the  principles  and  pre- 
judices of  the  new  queen  were  pretty  gciieiat.  Tlie  legiti- 
macy of  Jlarv's  birtli  had  appe;ired  to  be  somewhat 
connected  with  the  papal  aullioritv ;  and  that  princess, 
being  etiucated  with  her  motlier,  had  imbibed  tlie  strongest 
attachment  to  the  catholic  communion,  and  the  highest 
aversion  to  those  new  tenets,  whence,  she  believed,  all  the 
misfortunes  of  her  family  had  originally  sprung.  The  dis- 
couragements w  Inch  she  lay  under  from  her  father,  though 
at  last  tliey  brought  her  to  comply  with  his  will,  tended 
still  more  to  increase  her  disgust  to  tlie  reformers ;  and 
tlie  vexations  which  the  protector  and  the  council  gave 
her,  during  Edward's  reign,"  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
confirm  her  further  in  her  prejudices.  Naturally  of  a  sour 
and  obstinate  temper,  and  irritated  by  contradiction  and 
misfortunes,  she  possessed  all  the  qualities  fitted  to  com- 
pose a  bigot ;  and  her  extreme  ignorance  rendered  her 
utterly  incapable  of  doubt  in  her  own  belief,  or  of  indulg- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  others.  The  nation,  therefore,  had 
great  reason  to  dread  not  only  the  abolition,  but  the  per- 
secution, of  the  established  religion  from  the  zeal  of  Mary ; 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  she  discovered  her  intentions. 

Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tonstal,  Dav,  Heath,  caiholic  reliuiim 
and  Vesey,  were  reinstated  in  their  sees,  restortd. 
either  by  a  direct  act  of  power,  or  what  is  nearly  tlie  same, 
by  the  sentence  of  commissioners  appointed  to  review  their 
trial  and  condemnation.  Tliough  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham had  been  dissolved  by  autliority  of  parliament,  the 
queen  erected  it  anew  by  letters  patent,  and  replaced  "Ton- 
stal in  his  regalities  as  well  as  his  revenue.  On  pretence 
of  discouraging  controversy,  she  silenced,  bv  an  act  of 
prerogative,  all  die  preachers  throughout  England,  except 
such  as  should  obt;>in  a  particular  licence  ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  none  but  the  catholics  would  be 
liivoured  with  this  privilege.  Holgate,  Archbishop  of 
York,  Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Hidley  of  London,  and 
Hooper  of  Gloucester,  were  thrown  into  prison  ;  whither 
old  Latimer  also  was  sent  soon  after.  The  zealous  bishops 
and  priests  were  encouraged  in  their  forwardness  to  revive 
the  mass,  though  contrary  to  the  present  law^.  Judge 
Hales,  who  had  discovered  such  constancy  in  defending 
the  queen's  title,  lost  all  his  merit  by  an  opposition  to 
those  illeral  practices  ;  and  being  committed  to  custody, 
was  treated  with  such  severity,  that  he  fell  into  a  frenzy,  and 
killed  himself.  The  men  of  Suffolk  were  brow-beaten  ; 
because  they  presumed  to  plead  the  promise  which  the 
queen,  when  tliey  enlisted  themselves  in  her  service,  had 
given  them  of  maintaining  the  reformed  religion  :  one  in 
particular  was  set  in  die  pillory,  because  he  had  been  too 
peremptory  in  recalling  to  her  memory  die  engagements 
which  she  had  taken  on  that  occa.sioii,  and  thouL'h  the 
queen  still  promised  in  a  public  declaration  before  the 
council,  to  tolerate  those  who  differed  from  her,  men  fore- 
saw that  this  engagement,  like  die  former,  would  prove 
but  a  feeble  security  when  set  in  opposition  to  religious 
preiudices. 

The  merits  of  Cranmer  towards  die  queen  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  had  been  considerable ;  and  he  had  suc- 
cessfully employed  his  good  offices  in  mitigating  the 
severe  prejudices  which  that  monaich  had  entertained 
against  tier.  But  the  active  part  which  he  had  borne  in 
promoting  her  mother's  divorce,  as  well  as  in  conducting 
the  Ileformalion,  had  made  him  the  object  of  her  hatred; 
and  though  (iardiner  had  been  equally  forward  in  solicit- 
ing and  defending  the  divorce,  he  had  afterwards  made 
sufficient  atonement  by  his  sufferings  in  defence  of  the 
catholic  cause.    Tlie  primate,  therefore,  had  reason  to  ex- 
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ji«:t  liuli'  favour  iluriiiK  the  present  reipi ;  Uiit  il  was  by  liis 
own  indiscreet  zeal  tliat  he  broujrlit  on  hiniself  tlie  first 
violence  and  persecution.  A  report  beiiiK  spread,  tliat 
Cniiinier,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  <|ucen,  had  pro- 
mised to  orticiate  in  the  l^tin  service,  the  arclibisliop,  to 
wipe  oH'  this  aspersion,  published  a  manifesto  in  his  own 
defence.  Arnont;  other  expressions,  he  there  said,  tliat  as 
the  devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginninp,  and  the  father  of 
lies,  he  had  at  this  time  stirred  up  his  servants  to  perse- 
cute Christ  and  his  true  relifiioii :  that  lliis  infernal  spirit 
now  endeavoured  to  restore  the  Latin  satisfactory  m;isses, 
a  thnif;  of  his  own  invention  and  device ;  and  in  order 
to  effect  his  purpose,  had  falsely  made  use  of  Cranmer's 
name  and  authoritv  :  and  that  tin  mass  is  not  only  with- 
out foundation,  eiilur  in  tin-  Si  riptures  or  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  cluirch,  but  likewise  discovers  a  plain 
contradiction  to  antiquity  and  the  inspired  writings,  and 
IS  besides  replete  with  many  horrid  blasplicniies.>'  On 
the  publication  of  this  inflammatorv  paiier,  Cr.iiimer  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  tried  for  tlie  part  which  he 
had  acted  in  concurrin;;  with  the  I>ady  Jane,  and  oppos- 
ing the  queen's  accession.  Sentence  of  high  tre;ison  was 
pronounced  against  him;  and  though  his  guilt  was  shared 
with  the  whole  privy  council,  and  was  even  less  than  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  them,  this  sentence,  however  severe, 
must  be  allowed  entirely  legal.  Tlie  execution  of  it,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow,  and  Cranmer  was  reserved  for  a  more 
cruel  punishment. 

Peter  Martyr,  seeing  a  persecution  gathering  against 
the  reformers,  desired  leave  to  withdraw ; »  and  while 
some  zealous  catholics  moved  for  his  commitment,  Gar- 
diner both  pleaded  that  he  had  come  over  by  an  invitation 
from  the  government,  and  generously  furnished  him  with 
supplies  for  his  journey :  but  as  bigoted  zeal  still  in- 
creased, his  wife's  body,  which  had  been  interred  at  Ox- 
ford, was  aftei-wards  dug  u|)  by  public  orders,  and  buried 
in  a  dunghill.*  The  bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  two 
foreign  reformers,  were  about  the  same  time  committed 
to  the  flames  at  Cambridge.''  John  a  Lasco  was  first 
silenced,  then  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  with  liis 
congregation.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  foreign  protestants 
followed  him;  and  the  nation  thereliy  lost  many  useful 
hands  for  arts  and  manufactures.  Several  English  pro- 
testants also  took  shelter  in  foreign  parts ;  and  every  thing 
bore  a  dismal  aspect  for  the  Reformation. 

5ih  Ort.  During  this  revolution  of  the  court,  no 

A  pM-lUnieui.  protection  was  expected  by  protestants  from 
the  parliament,  which  was  summoned' to  assemble.  A 
zealous  reformer  pi-etends,"^  that  great  violence  and  iniquity 
were  used  in  the  elections ;  but  besides  that  the  authority 
of  this  wi'iter  is  inconsiderable,  that  practice,  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  government  seldom  required  it,  had  not 
hitherto  been  often  employed  in  England.  There  still 
remained  such  nunjjers  devoted  by  opinion  or  affection 
to  many  principles  of  the  ancient  religion,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  was  able  to  give  such  candidates  the 
preference  in  most  elections  ;  and  all  those  who  hesitated 
to  comply  with  the  court  religion,  rather  declined  taking 
a  seat,  which  while  it  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the 
(lueen,  could  afterwards  afford  them  no  protection  against 
the  violence  of  prerogative.  It  soon  appeared,  therefore, 
that  a  majority  of  the  Commons  would  be  obsequious  to 
Mary's  designs ;  and  as  the  peers  were  mostly  attached 
to  the  court,  from  interest  or  expectations,  little  opposition 
■was  expected  from  that  quarter. 

In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  showed  a  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  by  celebrating,  before  the  two  Houses, 
a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  attended 
with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  abolished 
by  act  of  parliament.''  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  having 
refused  to  kneel  at  tliis  service,  was  severely  handled,  and 
was  violently  thrust  out  of  the  House.'  The  queen,  how- 
ever, still  retained  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England ;  and  it  w;is  generally  pretended,  that  the  in- 

y  Fox.  vol.  hi.  p.  94.  H»)lia.  p.  M.  Godwin,  p.  .116.  Bumel,  vol.  li. 
Col.  No.  B.    C  ranm.  Mem.  p.  305.     thuanus.  lib.  xiii.  c.  1. 
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c  lleale.  But  Fox,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  is  very  minute  in  his  nar- 
ratives, savs  Qolhing  of  the  mattei-.    See  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
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tention  of  the  court  was  only  to  restore  relit'iiiii  to  llic 
same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Henry;  but 
that  the  other  abuses  of  popery,  which  were  the  most 
grievous  to  the  nation,  would  never  be  revived. 

Tlie  first  bill  passed  by  the  parliament  was  of  a  |iopular 
nature,  and  abolished  every  species  of  treason  not  con- 
taiiic  d  ill  the  stitule  of  l-'.ihvard  III.  and  every  species  of 
fcluiiv  that  (III!  not  subsl^t  before  the  first  of  H'cnry  VIII.' 
The  |)ail  lament  next  die  lared  the  (|ueen  to  be  legitimate, 
ratified  the  iiiarriage  of  Henry  with  (.Catherine  of  Arragon, 
and  annulled  the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer,«  whom 
they  greatly  blamed  on  that  account.  No  mention,  how- 
ever, is  made  of  the  Pope's  authority,  as  any  ground  of 
the  marriage.  All  the  statutes  of  Ring  Edward,  with 
regard  to  n-ligion,  were  repealed  by  one  vote.''  The  at- 
tainder of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  reversed ;  and  this 
act  of  justice  was  more  reasonable  than  the  declaring  of 
that  attainder  invalid,  without  further  authority.  Many 
clauses  of  the  riot  act,  passed  in  the  late  reign,  were  re- 
vived :  a  step  which  eluded,  in  a  great  measure,  the  popu- 
lar statute  enacted  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two  Houses 
with  the  (jueen's  inclinations,  they  had  still  a  reserve  in 
certain  articles ;  and  her  choice  of  a  husband,  in  par- 
ticular, was  of  such  importance  to  national  interest,  that 
tliev  were  determined  not  to  submit  tamely,  in  that 
respect,  to  her  will  and  pleasure.  Tlieie  were  three  mar- 
riages,' concerning  which  it  was  supposed  that  Mary  had 
deliberated  after  her  accession.  The  first  person  iiroposed 
to  her  was  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  being  an 
Englishman,  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  could  not  fail  of 
being  acceptable  to  the  nation ;  and  as  he  was  of  an  en- 
gaging person  and  address,  he  had  visibly  gained  on  the 
(lueen's  affections,''  and  hints  were  dropped  him  of  her 
favourable  dispositions  towards  him.'  But  that  nobleman 
neglected  these  overtures,  and  seemed  rather  to  attach 
liimself  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  whose  youth  and  agreeable 
conversation  he  preferred  to  all  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  her  sister.  This  choice  occasioned  a  great  coldness  in 
Mary  towards  Devonshire ;  and  made  her  break  out  in  a 
declared  animosity  against  Elizabeth.  The  ancient  quar- 
rel between  their  "mothers  had  sunk  deep  into  the  malig- 
nant heart  of  the  queen ;  and  after  the  declaration  made 
by  parliament  in  favour  of  Catherine's  marriage,  she 
wanted  not  a  pretence  for  representing  the  birth  of  her 
sister  as  illegitimate.  The  attachment  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
reformed  religion,  offended  IVIary's  bigotry ;  and  as  the 
young  princess  had  made  some  difficulty  in  disguising  her 
sentiments,  violent  menaces  had  been  employed  to  bring 
her  to  compliance."  But  when  the  queen  found  that 
Elizabeth  had  obstructed  her  views  in  a  point  which,  per- 
haps, touched  her  still  more  nearly,  her  resentment,  excited 
by  pride,  no  longer  knew  any  bounds ;  and  the  princes."! 
was  visibly  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger." 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priest's  orders,  was 
another  party  proposed  to  the  queen ;  and  there  appeai'ed 
many  reasons  to  induce  her  to  make  choice  of  this  pre- 
late." The  high  character  of  Pole,  for  virtue  and  humanity ; 
the  great  regard  paid  him  by  the  catholic  church,  of  which 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  "hishest  dignity,  on  the  death 
of  Paul  III.;"  the  queen's  affection  for  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  his  mother,  who  had  once  been  her  governess ; 
the  violent  animosity  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  communion;  .all 
these  considerations  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Mary. 
But  the  cardinal  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life;  and 
having  contracted  habits  of  study  and  retirement,  he  was 
re|iresentcd  to  her  as  unqualified"  for  the  bustle  of  a  court, 
and  the  hurry  of  business.?  The  queen,  therefore,  dropped 
all  thoughts'  of  that  alliance :  but  as  she  entertained  a 
great  reipird  for  Pole's  wisdom  and  virtue,  she  still  in- 
tended to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  government.  She  secretly  entered^  into  a 
negociation   with  Commendone,  an  agent  of  Cardinal 

the  clause  of  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  was  lost,  whieh  required  the  confront 
log  ot  two  witnesses,  in  onler  to  prove  any  treason. 

c  .Maris,  sess.  ii.  c.  1.  n  1  MariK,  sess.  ii.c.  1. 
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lf;\ii(liiio,  U-s;itu  at  Iirussels;  she  sent  assiir.incos  to  the 
V'o()e,  then  .lulius  111.,  of  her  earnest  desire  to  reconeile 
herself  and  her  kinailonis  to  the  holy  see ;  and  she  desireil 
that  I'ole  might  l>e  appointed  legate  for  the  performance 
of  that  pious  othce.i 

These  two  marriages  being  rejected,  the  <jueen  cast  her 
eye  towards  the  emperor's  family,  from  winch  her  mother 
was  descendinl,  and  which,  during  her  own  distresses,  had 
always  afionhd  lier  countenance  and  protection.  C'liarles 
v.,  who,  a  few  years  liefore,  was  almost  absolute  master 
of  Ci«rmany,  had  exercised  his  power  in  such  an  arbitrary 
manner,  that  he  gave  extreme  disgust  to  the  nation,  who 
appn-hended  tlie  total  extinction  of  their  liberties  from  the 
encro;»chments  of  that  monarch.'  Heligion  had  sened 
him  as  a  pretence  for  his  usurpations  ;  and  from  the  same 
principle,  he  met  with  that  op|K>sition  which  overthrew 
nis  grandeur,  and  dashed  all  his  ambitious  hopes.  Maurice, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  enraged  that  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who,  by  his  advice,  and  on  his  assurances,  had  put  himself 
into  the  emperor's  hands,  should  be  unjustly  detained  a 
prisoner,  formed  a  secret  conspiracy  among  the  protestant 
princes;  and  covering  his  intentions  with  the  most  artful 
cisguises,  he  suddenly  marched  his  forces  against  Charles, 
and  narrowly  missed  becoming  master  of  his  person. 
The  protestants  Hew  to  arms  in  every  quarter;  and  their 
insurrection,  aided  by  an  invasion  from  France,  reduced 
the  emperor  to  such  difficulties,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  terms  of  peace,  which  insured  the  independency 
of  t;erm,any.  To  retrieve  his  honour,  he  made  an  attack 
on  France;  and  laying  siege  to  Metz,  with  an  army  of  a 
hiimlred  thousand  men,  he  conducted  tlie  enterprise  in 
person,  and  seemed  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  succeed 
m  an  undertaking  which  had  fixed  the  attention  of  Europe. 
But  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  defended  Metz,  with  a 
garrison  composed  of  the  bravest  nobility  of  France,  ex- 
erted such  vigilance,  conduct,  and  valour,  that  the  siege 
was  nrotmcled  to  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  the  emperor 
founa  it  dangerous  to  persevere  any  longer.  He  retired, 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into  the  Low  Countries, 
ranch  dejected  with  that  reverse  of  fortune  which,  in  his 
declining  years,  had  so  fatally  overtaken  him. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  hear  of  the  death  of  Edward, 
and  the  accession  of  his  kinswoman  Mary  to  the  crown  of 
England,  than  he  formed  the  scheme  of  acquiring  that 
kingdom  to  Ins  family  ;  ;md  he  hoped,  by  this  incident,  to 
balance  all  the  losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  CJernianv. 
His  son  Philip  v.as  a  widower;  and  though  he  was  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  eleven  years  younger  than  the 
queen,  this  objection,  it  was  thought,  would  be  overlooked, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  despair  of  her  still  having  a 
numerous  issue.  The  emperor,  therefore,  immediately 
sent  over  an  agent  to  signify  his  intentions  to  Mary,  who, 
pleased  with  the  support  of  so  powerful  an  alliance,  and 
glad  to  unite  herself  more  closely  with  her  mother's 
family,  to  which  she  was  ever  strongly  attached,  readily 
embraced  the  proposal.  Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Paget, 
gave  their  advice  for  the  match  :  and  Gardiner,  who  was 
become  prime  minister,  and  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  office  of  chancellor,  finding  how  Mary's  inclinations 
lay,  seconded  the  project  of  the  Spanish  alliance.  At  the 
same  time  he  represented,  both  to  her  and  the  emperor, 
the  necessity  of  stopping  all  further  innovations  in  religion, 
till  the  completion  of  the  marriage.  He  observed,  that 
the  parliament,  amidst  all  their  compliances,  had  discover- 
ed evident  symptoms  of  jealousy,  and  seemed,  at  present, 
determined  to  grant  no  further  concessions  in  favour  of 
the  catholic  religion  ;  that  though  they  might  make  a  sacri- 
fice to  their  sovereign,  of  some  speculative  principles, 
which  they  did  not  well  comprehend,  or  of  some  rites, 
which  seemed  not  of  any  great  moment,  they  had  imbibed 
such  strong  prejudice-  against  the  pretended  usurpations 
and  exactions  of  the  court  of  Home,  that  they  would  with 
great  difficulty  be  again  brouglit  to  submit  to  its  authority : 
that  the  danger  of  resuming  the  abbey  lands  would  alarm 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  induce  them  to  encourage  the 
prepossessions  which  were  but  too  general  among  the  peo- 
ple, against  the  doctrine  and  worshipof  the  catholic  church : 

q  Burnet,  vol.  li.  p.  051^ 
r  Thiunus,  lib.  ir.  c.  17. 
a  Bumct,  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 


that  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  prejudice  the  nation 
against  the  Spanish  allianco ;  and  if  that  point  were  urged, 
at  the  same  tmu'  with  further  ehuiigcs  111  religion,  it  would 
hazard  a  general  revolt  and  insiineclioii :  that  the  nuirriage, 
being  once  completed,  would  give  authority  to  the  queen's 
measures,  and  enable  her  afterwards  to  forward  the  pious 
work  in  which  she  was  engaged :  and  that  it  was  even 
necessary,  previously  to  reconcile  the  peoiile  to  the  mar- 
riage, by  rendering  the  conditions  extremely  favourable  to 
the  English,  and  such  as  would  seem  to  insure  to  them 
their  independency,  and  the  entire  possession  of  their 
ancient  laws  and  privileges.' 

The  emperor,  well  acquainted  with  the  prudence  and 
experience  of  tJartlincr,  assented  to  all  these  reasons ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  temper  the  zeal  of  Mary,  by  represent- 
ing the  necessity  of  proceeding  gradually  in  the  great 
work  of  converting  the  nation.  Hearing  that  Cardinal 
Pole,  more  sincere  in  his  religious  opinions,  and  less 
guided  by  the  maxims  of  human  policy,  after  having  sent 
contrary  advice  to  the  queen,  had  set  out  011  his  journey  to 
England,  where  he  was  to  execute  his  legatine  commis- 
sion ;  he  thought  proper  to  stop  him  at  Dillinghen,  a  town 
on  the  Danube ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  Mary's  con- 
sent for  this  detention.  The  negociation  for  the  marriage, 
meanwhile,  proceeded  apace;  and  Mary's  intentions  of 
espousing  Philip  became  generally  known  to  the  nation. 
The  Commons,  who  hoped  that  they  had  gained  the  queen 
by  the  concessions  which  they  had  already  made,  were 
alarmed  to  hear  that  she  was  resolved  to  contract  a  foreign 
alliance ;  and  they  sent  a  committee  to  re- 
monstrate  in  strong  terms  against  that  dan- 
gerous measure.  To  (irevent  further  applications  of  the 
same  kind,  she  thought  proper  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

A  convocation  had  been  summoned  at  the  same  time 
with  the  parliament ;  and  the  majority  here  also  appeared 
to  be  of  the  court  religion.  An  ofler  was  very  frankly 
made  by  the  Romanists,  to  dispute  concerning  the  points 
controverted  between  the  two  communions ;  and  as  tran- 
substantiation  was  the  article  which,  of  all  others,  they 
deemed  the  clearest,  and  founded  on  the  most  irresistible 
arguments,  they  chose  to  try  their  strength  by  defending 
it.  The  protestants  pushed  the  dispite  as  far  as  the 
clamour  and  noise  of  their  antagonists  would  permit; 
and  they  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  obtained  some 
advantage,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  they  obliged 
the  catholics  to  avow  that,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
Christ  had  in  his  last  supper  held  himself  in  his  hand,  and 
had  swallowed  and  eaten  himself  This  triumph,  how- 
ever, was  confined  only  to  their  o\vn  party  :  the  Romanists 
maintained,  that  their  champions  had  clearly  the  better  of 
the  day ;  that  their  adversaries  were  blind  and  obstinate 
heretics ;  that  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  depravity  of 
heart  could  induce  men  to  contest  such  self-evident  ]>rin- 
ciples ;  and  that  the  severest  punishments  were  due  to 
their  perverse  wickedness.  So  pleased  were  they  with 
their  superiority  in  this  favourite  point,  that  they  soon 
after  renewed  the  dispute  at  Oxford ;  and  to  show  that 
they  feared  no  force  of  learning  or  abilities,  \vhere  reason 
was  so  evidently  on  their  side,  they  sent  thither  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  under  a  guard,  to  try  whether  these  , 
renowned  controversialists  could  find  any  appearance  of 
argument  to  defend  their  baffled  principles."  The  issue 
of  the  debate  was  very  different  from  what  it  appeared  to 
be  a  few  yeai-s  before,  in  a  famous  conference  held  at  the 
same  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward. 

After  the  parliament  and  convocation  were  .  r,  issi 
dismissed,  the  new  laws  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion, though  they  had  been  anticipated,  in  most  places, 
by  the  zeal  of  the  catholics  countenanced  by  government, 
were  still  more  openly  put  in  execution  :  the  mass  was 
every  where  re-established  ;  and  marriage  was  declared  to 
be  incompatible  with  any  spiritual  office.  It  has  been  as- 
serted by  some  writers,  that  three  fourths  of  the  clergy 
were  at  this  time  deprived  of  their  livings;  though  other 
historians,  more  accurate,"  have  estimated  the  number  of 
sufferers  to  be  far  short  of  this  proportion.  A  visitation 
was  appointed,  in  order  to  restore  more  perfectly  the  mass 
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iiiid  the  iimipnl  litus.  Amoiii;  otiicr  articles,  the  coiii- 
miasioiiei^  wire  enjoined  to  furliid  the  oath  of  siiiireniacy 
to  be  taken  bv  tlic  clercy  on  their  receivinj;  any  benctiee.'' 
It  is  to  be  observed,  lliiit  lliis  oath  had  been  estabhshed 
by  the  hiws  ol  Henry  \1 1 1,  whieli  were  still  in  force. 

This  violent  and  sudden  change  of  re- 
r)"»<-"wiiii"  li};ion  inspired  the  protestants  with  treat 
Piiiiiii.  discontent;    and    even    atlected   indifferent 

spectators  with  concern,  by  the  hardships  to  which  so 
manv  individuals  were  on  that  account  exposed.  But  the 
SiKinish  match  was  a  pniiit  of  more  general  concern,  and 
ditfuseil  universal  apprehensions  for  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation.  To  obviate  all  clamour,  the  arti- 
cles of  marriage  were  drawn  as  f.ivonrable  as  possible  for 
the  mterest  and  securitv,  ami  even  L'raiicleur,  of  England. 
It  was  agreed,  that,  tlnniL-li  I'liilip  sliould  have  the  title  of 
king,  the  administr.itidii  >li(iulil  \n-  cniirily  in  the  ipieen  ; 
that  no  foreigner  .shouhl  Ih'  cipalile  of  cnioyiiiL' any  office 
in  the  kingdom;  that  iiii  iimovalKin  shcinld  be  made  in 
the  Kiiglisli  laws,  lustunis,  and  priviligrs ;  that  i'hilip 
should  not  currv  tlu'  i|ui'imi  abroad  wuliont  her  consent, 
nor  any  of  her  cfiildreii  without  the  consent  of  the  nobility; 
that  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  sliould  be  settled  as  her 
jointure;  that  the  male  issue  of  this  marriage  should  in- 
herit, together  with  England,  both  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
Countries;  and  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  his 
former  marriage,  should  die  and  his  line  be  extinct,  the 
queen's  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  should  iniierit 
Spain,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  all  the  other  dominions  of 
I'nilip.J'  Such  was  the  treaty  of  marriage  signed  by  Count 
.  ,  Egmont,  and  three  other  ambassadors  sent 

■*  '  ""'      over  to  England  by  the  emperor.^ 

These  articles,  when  publishecl,  gave  no  satisfaction  to 
the  nation :  it  wiis  universally  said,  that  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  England,  would  verbally  agree 
to  any  terms  ;  and  the  greater  advantage  there  appeared  in 
the  conditions  which  he  granted,  the  more  certainly  might 
it  be  concluded  that  he  had  no  serious  intention  of  ob- 
serving them :  that  the  usual  fraud  and  ambition  of  that 
monarch  might  assure  the  nation  of  such  a  conduct ;  and 
his  son  Philip,  while  he  inherited  these  vices  from  his 
father,  added  to  them  tyranny,  sullenness,  pride,  and  bar- 
baritv,  more  dangerous  vices  of  his  own  :  that  England 
woufd  become  a  province,  and  a  province  to  a  kingdom 
which  usually  exercised  the  most  violent  authority  over 
all  her  dependent  dominions  ;  that  the  Netherlands,  Milan, 
Sicily,  Naples,  groaned  under  the  burden  of  Spanish  ty- 
ranny, ann  throughout  all  the  new  conquests  in  America 
there  had  been  displayed  scenes  of  unrelenting  cruelty, 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  mankind :  that  the 
inquisition  was  a  tribunal  invented  by  that  tvrannical  ra- 
tion ;  and  would  infallibly,  with  all  their  ot^ier  laws  and 
itistitutions,  be  inlroduceci  into  England  :  and  that  the 
divided  sentiments  of  the  people  with  regard  to  religion 
would  subject  multitudes  to  this  iniquitous  tribunal,  and 
would  reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the  most  abject  servi- 
tude." 

These  complaints,  being  diffused  every  where,  prepared 
llie  |ifople  for  a  rebellion  ;  and  bad  any  foreign  power 
given  them  encouragement,  or  any  great  man  appeared  to 
head  them,  the  consequences  misilit  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  queen's  authonty.  But  the  King  of  Prance,  though 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  emperor,  refused  to  concur 
in  any  proposal  for  an  insurrection,  lest  he  should  aHbrd 
Mary  a  pretence  for  declaring  war  against  him.''  And  the 
more  prudent  part  of  the  nobility  thought  that  as  the  evils 
ot  the  Spanish  alliance  were  only  dreaded  at  a  distance, 
rnalters  were  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  a  general  revolt. 
Some  persons,  however,  more  turbulent  than  the  rest,  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  safer  to  prevent  than  to  redress 
grievances ;  and  they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  rise  in  arms, 
and   declaie  against  the  queen's   marriage   with  Philip. 

wutsiiisur-  Sir  Thomas  Wiat  purposed  to  raise  Kent, 
recnoo.      gjf   pgtgf   Carew,  Devonshire;   and   they 
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engaged  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  tlie  hopes  of  recovcrinij 
the  crown  lor  the  L^idy  Jane,  to  attempt  niisiiig  the  mid- 
land counties.^  (arew's  impatience  or  apprehensions  en- 
gaged him  to  break  the  concert,  and  to  rise  in  arms  before 
the  day  appointed :  he  was  soon  suppressed  by  the  Earl 
of  Beiifbrd,  and  constrained  to  fly  into  I'nuKe.  On  this 
intelligence,  Suffolk,  dreading  an  arre.st,  suddenly  left  the 
town.  With  his  brothers.  Lord  Thomas  and  Ix)rd  Leonard 
(irav  ;  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  people  in  the  counties 
of  \\  arwick  and  Leicester,  where  his  interest  lav  ;  but  he 
was  so  closelv  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  the 
head  of  300  horse,  that  he  was  obliged  to  disperse  his  fol- 
Imwi  rs,  ;iiiil  being  discovered  in  his  concealment,  he  was 
I  inii  il  |irisunrrto  London.''  Wiat  wa.s  at  first  more  suc- 
(iv^lul  III  Ins  attempt ;  and  having  published  a  declara- 
lii'iL  at  .M.iidslone  in  Kent,  ag;iinst  the  queen's  evil  coun- 
sellors, and  against  the  Spanish  niatcli,  without  any  men- 
tion of  nliL'iipii,  the  piciple  began  to  tl("  k  to  his  standard. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  Sir  Henry  Jeinegan,  was  sent 
against  hnn,  at  the  head  of  the  iruards  and  some  other 
troops,  reinforced  with  500  Londoners  commanded  by 
Uret ;  and  he  came  within  sight  of  the  rebels  at  Rochester, 
where  they  had  fixed  their  head-tpiarters.  Sir  George 
Harper  here  pretended  to  desert  from  them ;  but  having 
secretly  gained  Bret,  these  two  malcontents  so  wrought  on 
the  Londoners,  that  the  whole  body  deserted  to  Wiat,  and 
declared  that  they  would  not  contrduito  to  enslave  their 
native  country.  Norfolk,  dreading  the  contagion  of  the 
example,  immediately  retreated  with  his  troops,  and  took 
shelter  in  the  city.<^ 

After  this  proof  of  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  Londoners,  wno  were  mostly  protestants, 
Wiat  was  encouraged  to  proceed  :  he  led  his  forces  to 
Southwark,  where  he  required  of  the  queen  that  she  should 
put  the  Tower  into  his  liands,  should  deliver  four  coun- 
sellors as  hostages,  and,  in  order  to  insure  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  should  immediately  marry  an  Englishman. 
Finding  that  the  bridge  was  secured  against  him,  and  that 
the  city  was  overawed,  he  marched  up  to  Kingston, 
where  he  passed  the  river  with  4000  men  ;  and  returning 
towards  London,  hoped  to  encourage  his  partisans,  who 
had  engaged  to  declare  for  him.  He  had  imprudently 
wasted  so  much  time  at  Southwark,  and  in  his  march 
from  Kingston,  that  the  critical  season,  on  which  all  po- 
pular commotions  depend,  was  entirely  lost :  though  he 
entered  Westminster  without  resistance,  his  followers, 
finding  that  no  person  of  note  joined  him,  insensibly  fell 
off,  and  he  was  at  last  seized  near  Temple-bar  by  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley.'  Four  hundred  persons 
are  said  to  have  suffered  for  this  rebellion  ;  s 
four  hundred  more  were  conducted  before  the  queen  with 
ropes  about  their  necks  ;  and  falling  on  their  knees,  re- 
ceived a  pardon  and  were  dismissed.  Wiat  Insurrection 
was  condemned  and  executed  :  as  it  bad  suppressed, 
been  reported  that,  on  his  examination,  he  had  accused  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  as  accom- 
plices, he  took  care  on  the  scaffold,  before  the  whole  peo- 
ple,fullv  to  acquit  them  of  havingany  share  in  his  rebellion. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  some  time,  treated 
with  great  harshness  by  her  sister ;  and  many  studied 
instances  of  discouragement  and  disrespect  had  been 
practised  against  her.  She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at 
court  after  the  Countess  of  Lenox  and  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  as  if  she  were  not  legitimate  :''  her  friends  were 
discountenanced  on  every  occasion  :  and  while  her  virtues, 
which  were  now  become  eminent,  drew  to  her  the  attend- 
ance of  all  the  young  nobility,  and  rendered  her  the 
favourite  of  the  nation,'  the  malevolence  of  the  queen  still 
discovered  itself  every  day  by  fresh  symptoms,  and  obliged 
the  princess  to  retire  into  the  country.  Alary  seized  the 
opportunity  of  this  rebellion ;  and  hoping  to  involve  her 
sister  in  some  appearance  of  guilt,  sent  for  her  under  a 
strong  guard,  committed  her  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  strictly  examined   by  the  council.    But  the 
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public  declaration  made  by  W'lal  rendero<l  it  impracticable 
to  employ  against  her  any  false  evidence  which  miv'lit 
have  offered  ;  and  the  princess  made  so  L'ood  a  defence, 
tliat  the  queen  found  herself  under  a  necessity  of  releasing 
her.'  In  order  to  send  her  out  of  tlie  kingdom,  a  marriage 
was  oflercd  her  with  the  Duke  of  S;ivov :  and  when  she 
declineil  the  proposal,  she  was  committed  to  custody 
under  a  sta^iig  gu;u-d  at  Wodestoke.'  The  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, though  equally  innocent,  was  confined  in  Fotlier- 
ijigay  c;istle. 

But  tliis  rebellion  proved  still  more  fatal  to  the  Ladv 
Jane  Grav,  a^  well  as  to  her  husband  :  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk's guilt  wiis  imputed  to  her ;  and  though  the  rebels 
and  malcontents  seemed  chietly  to  rest  their  hopes  on  the 
Lady  Elizabetli  and  tlie  Earl  of  Devonshire,  the  queen, 
incapable  of  generosity  or  clemency,  determined  to  remove 
evers'  person  from  whom  the  least  danger  could  be  appre- 
hended. \\'arning  was  given  the  Lady  Jane  to  prepare 
for  death ;  a  doom  which  she  had  long  expected,  and 
which  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes 
to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  rendered  nowise  unwel- 
come to  her.  The  queen's  zeal,  under  colour  of  tender 
mercy  to  the  prisoners  soul,  induced  her  to  send  divines, 
who  harissed  her  with  perpetual  disnutation ;  and  even 
a  reprieve  for  three  days  was  grantea  her,  in  hopes  that 
she  would  be  jiersuaded,  during  that  time,  to  pav,  by  a 
timelv  conversion,  some  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare. 
The  Lidy  Jane  had  presence  of  mind,  in  those  melan- 
choly circumstances,  not  only  to  defend  her  religion  by 
all  the  topics  then  in  use,  but  also  to  wTite  a  letter  to  her 
sister"!  in  the  Greek  language;  in  which,  besides  sending 
her  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  tongue,  she  exhorted 
her  to  maintain,  in  every  fortune,  a  like  steady  persever- 
lah  Feb  !i"ce-  On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her 
husband,  Lord  Guilford,  desired  permis- 
sion to  see  her;  but  she  refused  her  consent,  and  informed 
him  by  a  message,  that  the  tenderness  of  their  parting 
would  overcome  the  fortitude  of  both,  and  would  too 
much  unbend  their  minds  from  that  constancy  which 
their  approaching  end  required  of  them  :  their  separation, 
she  said,  would  be  only  for  a  moment ;  and  they  would 
soon  rejoin  each  other  in  a  scene  where  tlieir  affections 
would  be  for  ever  united,  and  where  death,  disappoint- 
ment, and  misfortunes  could  no  longer  have  access  to 
tliem,  or  disturb  their  eternal  felicity." 

It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  Lady  Jane  and 
Lord  tluilford  together  on  the  same  scaffold  at  Tower- 
liill ;  but  the  council,  dreading  the  compassion  of  the 
people  for  their  youth,  beauty,  innocence,  and  noble  birth, 
changed  their  orders,  and  gave  directions  that  she  should 

F.xtcuiion  of    be  beheaded  within  the  verge  of  the  Tower. 

Liuiy  Jmt  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution  ;  and 
having  given  him  from  the  window  some 
token  of  her  remembrance,  she  waited  with  tranquillity 
till  her  own  appointed  hour  should  bring  her  to  a  like 
fate.  She  even  saw  his  headless  body  carried  back  in  a 
cart ;  and  found  lierself  more  confirnied  bv  the  reports 
which  she  heard  of  the  consUmcy  of  his  endj  than  shaken 
by  so  tender  anti  melancholy  a  spectacle.  Sir  John  Gage, 
constable  of  the  Tower,  when  lie  led  her  to  execution, 
desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small  present,  which 
he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her  :  she  gave 
him  her  table-book,  on  which  she  had  just  written  three 
sentences  on  seeing  her  husband's  dead  body ;  one  in 
Greek,  another  in  Latin,  a  third  in  English."  "  'The  pur- 
popt  of  them  was,  that  human  justice  was  against  his  body, 
but  divine  mercy  would  be  favourable  to  his  soul ;  that 
if  her  fault  deserved  punishment,  her  youth  at  least,  and 
her  imprudence,  were  worthy  of  excuse;  and  that  God 
and  posterity,  she  trusted,  would  show  her  favour.  On 
the  scaffold  she  made  a  speech  to  the  by-standers;  in 
which  the  mildness  of  her  disposition  led  her  to  take  the 
blame  wholly  on  herself,  without  uttering  one  complaint 
against  the  severity  witli  which  she  had  Ixcn  treated. 
She  said  that  her  offence  was,  not  the  having  laid  her  hand 
U|X)n  the  crown,  but  the  not  rejecting  it  witli  sufficient 
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constancy  :  that  she  had  less  erred  through  ambition  than 
through  reverence  to  her  parents,  whom  slie  had  been 
taught  to  respect  and  obey :  that  she  willingly  received 
deatli  as  the  only  satisfaction  which  she  could  now  make 
to  the  injured  state ;  and  though  her  infringement  of  the 
laws  had  been  constrained,  she  should  show,  by  her 
voluntary  submission  to  their  sentence,  tliat  she  was 
desirous  to  atone  for  that  disobedience  into  which  too 
much  filial  piety  had  betrayed  her :  that  she  had  justly 
deserved  this  punishinent  for  being  made  the  instnmient, 
though  the  unwilling  instrument,  of  the  ambition  of  otliers : 
and  that  the  story  of  her  life,  she  hoped,  might  at  least  6e 
useful,  by  proving  that  innocence  excuses  not  great  mi.s- 
deeds,  if  they  tend  anywise  to  the  dcslruction  of  the  com- 
monwealth. After  uttering  these  worils,  she  caused  her- 
self to  be  disrobed  by  her  women  ;  and  with  a  steady 
serene  countenance  submitted  herself  to  tlie  executioner.? 

Tlie  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted soon  after ;  and  would  have  met  with  more  com- 
))assion,  had  not  liis  temerity  been  the  cause  of  his  daugh- 
ter's untimely  end.  Lord  Thomas  Gray  lost  his  life  for 
the  same  crime.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried  in 
Guildhall ;  but  there  appearing  no  satisfactory  evidence 
against  him,  he  was  able,  by  making  an  adminible  de- 
fence, to  obtain  a  verdict  of  the  jury  in  his  favour.  The 
queen  w;is  so  enraged  at  this  disappointment,  that  instead 
of  releasing  him  as  the  law  required,  she  re-committed  him 
to  the  Tower,  and  kept  him  in  close  confinement  during 
some  time.  But  her  resentment  stopped  not  here :  the 
jury,  being  summoned  before  the  council,  were  all  sent  to 
prison,  and  afterwards  fined,  some  of  tli^m  a  thousand 
pounds,  others  two  tlions;md  apiece.i  This  violence 
proved  fatal  to  several ;  among  others  to  Sir  John  Throg- 
morton, brother  to  Sir  Nicholas,  who  was  condemned  on 
no  better  evidence  than  had  formerly  been  rejected.  The 
(]ueen  filled  the  Tower  and  all  the  prisons  with  nobility 
and  gentry,  whom  their  interest  with  the  nation,  rather 
than  any  appearance  of  guilt,  had  made  the  objects  jf  her 
suspicion.  And  finding  that  she  was  universally  hated, 
she  determined  to  disable  the  people  from  resistance,  by 
ordering  general  musters,  and  directing  the  commissioners 
to  seize  their  arms,  and  lay  them  up  in  forts  and  castles.r 

Though  the  government  laboured  under  so  general  an 
odium,  the  queen's  autliority  had  received  such  an  increase 
from  the  suppression  of  Wiat's  rebellion,  tliat  the  ministry 
hoped  to  find  a  compliant  disposition  in  the  a  parliament, 
new  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  *"'  April, 
assemble.  The  emperor  also,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
same  end,  had  borrowed  no  less  a  sum  than  400,000 
crowns,  which  he  had  sent  over  to  England  to  be  distri- 
buted in  bribes  and  pensions  among  the  members  :  a 
pernicious  practice,  of  which  there  had  not  hit'ierto  been 
any  instance  in  England.  And  not  to  give  the  public  any 
alarm  with  regard  to  tlie  church  lands,  the  queen,  notwith- 
standing her  bigotry,  resumed  her  title  of  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  which  she  had  dropped  three  months  before. 
Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  opened  the  session  by  a  speech ; 
in  which  he  asserted  the  queen's  hereditary  title  to  the 
crown  ;  maintained  her  right  of  choosing  a  husband  for 
herself;  observed  how  proper  a  use  she  had  made  of  that 
right,  by  giving  the  preference  to  an  old  ally,  descended 
from  the  house  of  Burgundy ;  and  remarked  the  failute 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  posterity,  of  whom  there  now  remained 
none  but  the  queen  and  the  Lady  Elizabetli.  He  added, 
that  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which  might 
arise  from  different  pretenders,  it  was  necessary  to  invest 
the  queen,  bv  law,  with  a  power  of  disposing  of  the  crown, 
and  of  appointing  her  successor  :  a  power,  he  said,  which 
was  not  to  be  thought  unprecedented  in  England,  since  it 
had  formerly  been  conferred  on  Henry  VIII." 

The  parliament  w;is  much  disposed  to  gratify  the  queen 
in  all  her  desires ;  but  when  the  liberty,  independency,  and 
very  being  of  the  nation  wer{'  in  such'  visible  danger,  they 
could  not,  by  any  means,  be  brouglit  to  compliance.  They 
knew  both  the  inveterate  hatred  which  siie  bore  to  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  house 
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of  Auslrin  :  ihi  y  wire  ac<iiiaintpcl  wild  her  fxtreine  liisotrv, 
whicli  would  li'iul  her  to  |)osl|ioiic  all  coiisitlt-'nilioii.s  of 
justitf,  or  nalioiial  iiiti;rtst,  to  the  pstalilisjiincnl  of  the 
ciilliolii-  rclmioTi :  llicv  rt-iiiarkcd,  that  (iardiiicr  hatl  care- 
fully avoiilcd,  iii  his  speech,  tlieKiviiii;  to  Klizalielh  the  ap- 
pelfatuin  ol  the  <|ueeM's  sister ;  anil  tluy  thence  contliided, 
that  a  desicM  w;is  Ibrnied  of  excludiiif.'  Iier,  as  dleKJtimate  : 
they  expected  that  Mary,  if  invested  with  such  a  power  as 
she  rcipiired,  would  make  a  will  in  her  husband's  favour, 
and  thereby  render  Knt'land  for  ever  a  province  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy  ;  and  tliey  were  the  more  alarmed  with 
these  projects,  as  they  heard  that  Philip's  descent  from  the 
house  of  I^incaster  was  carefully  insisted  on,  and  that  he 
was  publicly  represented  as  the  true  and  only  heir  by 
right  of  inheritance. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  their  danger,  were 
determined  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  iirecipice  which 
lay  before?  them.  ITiey  could  not  avoid  ratifyins;  the 
articles  of  marriage,'  which  were  drawn  vitv  favunnible  for 
EnKlanil ;  but  tlicy  dei  lined  the  iiassiiiL'  of  any  such  law 
as  the  chancellor  pointed  out  to  tliciii :  they  wniiKl  not  so 
much  as  declare  it  treason  to  iniagiiic  or  attempt  the  death 
of  the  queen's  husband,  while  she  was  alive  ;  and  a  bill 
introduced  for  that  purpose  was  laid  ■■Lside  after  the  first 
rcadiiit;.  The  more  elieciuallv  to  cut  oti'  I'hilip's  hopes  of 
possessing  any  authority  in  lingland,  they  passed  a  law, 
in  which  thev  declare<l,  "  That  her  majesty,  as  their  only 
queen,  should  solely,  and  as  a  sole  queen,  enjoy  the  crown 
and  sovereignty  of  her  realms,  with  all  the  pre-eminences, 
dignities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  in  as  large  and 
ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage  as  before,  without  any 
title  or  claim  accruing  to  the  Prince  of  Spain,  either  as 
tenant,  by  courtesy  of  the  realm,  or  by  any  other  means."" 

A  law  passed  in  this  parliament  for  re-erecting  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
last  parliament  of  Edward."  The  queen  had  already,  by 
an  exertion  of  her  power,  put  Tonstal  in  possession  of 
that  see :  but  though  it  was  usual,  at  that  time,  for  the 
crown  to  assume  authority  which  might  seem  entirely 
legislative,  it  was  always  deemed  more  safe  and  satisfactory 
to  procure  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Bills  wen;  intro- 
duced for  suppressing  heterodox  opinions  contained  in 
hooks,  and  for  reviving  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  to- 
gether with  those  against  the  Lollards,  and  against  heresy 
and  erroneous  preaching :  but  none  of  these  laws  could 
pass  the  two  Houses :  a  proof  that  the  parliament  had  re- 
serves, even  in  their  concessions  with  regard  to  religion, 
about  which  they  seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous.  The 
queen,  therefore,  finding  that  Oiey  would  not  serve  all  her 
purposes,  finished  the  session  by  dissolving  them. 

j^  jj  Mary's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  em- 

ployed about  receiving  Don  Philip,  whose 
arrival  she  hourly  expected.  This  princess,  who  had  lived 
so  many  years  in  a  very  reserved  and  private  manner,  with- 
out any  prospect  or  hopes  of  a  husband,  was  so  smitten 
witli  affection  for  her  young  consort,  whom  she  had  never 
»een,  that  she  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  the 
completion  of  the  marriage ;  and  every  obstacle  was  to  her 
a  source  of  anxiety  and  discontent.*  She  complained  of 
Philip's  delays  as  aflected ;  and  she  could  not  conceal  her 
vexation,  that  though  she  brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her 
dowry,  he  treated  her  with  such  neglect,  that  he  had  never 
yet  favoured  her  with  a  single  letter.?  Her  fondness  was 
but  the  more  increased  by  this  supercilious  treatment ; 
and  when  she  found  that  her  subjects  had  entertained  the 
greatest  aversion  for  the  event,  to  which  she  directed  her 
fondest  wishes,  she  made  the  whote  English  nation  the 
object  of  her  resentment.  A  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Effingham,  had  been  fitted  out,  to  convov 
Philip  from  Spain,  where  he  then  resided  ;  but  the  admiral 
informing  her,  that  the  discontents  ran  very  high  among 
the  seamen,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  for  Philip  to  intrust 
himself  in  their  hands,  she  gave  orders  to  dismiss  them.' 
She  then  dreaded  lest  the  French  fleet,  being  masters  of 
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the  sea,  might  intercept  her  husband ;  and  every  rumour 
of  danger,  every  bliLst  of  wind,  threw  her  into  panics  and 
convulsions,  ller  health,  and  even  her  uiiderslanding, 
were  visibly  hurt  by  this  extreme  impatience  ;  and  she  wsw 
struck  with  a  new  apprehension,  lest  her  nersoii,  impaired 
by  time,  and  blasted  by  sickness,  should  prove  disaj^ee- 
able  to  her  future  consort.  Her  glass  discovered  to  her 
how  haggard  she  was  become  ;  and  when  she  remarked 
the  decay  of  her  beauty,  she  knew  not  whether  she  ought 
more  to  desire  or  apprehend  the  arrival  of  Pliilip.» 

At  hist  came  the  moment  so  impatiently  ,,j,|,  j„|j, 
expected  ;  and  news  was  brought  the  queen  Phili|)'>  arrival 
of  Philip's  arrival  at  Southampton.''  A  few  '"  '"ii''""'- 
days  after,  they  were  married  in  W  estininster,  and  having 
made  a  pompous  entry  into  Ixindon,  where  Pliilip  dis- 
iilayed  his  wealth  with  great  ostentation,  she  carried  iiim  to 
VVindsor,  the  palace  in  which  they  afterwards  resided. 
The  prince's  behaviour  was  ill  calculated  to  remove  the 
prejudices  which  the  English  nation  had  entertained 
ag;iinst  him.  He  was  distantand  reserved  in  his  address; 
took  no  notice  of  the  salutes  even  of  the  most  considerable 
noblemen  ;  and  so  entrenched  himself  in  form  and  cere- 
mony, that  he  was  in  a  manner  inaccessible ;  "^  but  this 
circumstance  rendered  him  the  more  acceptible  to  the 
queen,  who  desired  to  have  no  company  but  her  husband's, 
and  who  was  impatient  when  she  met  with  any  interrup- 
tion to  her  fondness.  The  shortest  absence  gave  her  vex- 
ation ;  and  when  he  showed  civilities  to  any  other  woman, 
she  could  not  conceal  her  jealousy  and  resentment. 

Mary  soon  found  that  Philip's  ruling  passion  was  am- 
bition i  and  that  the  only  method  of  gratifying  him,  and 
securing  his  affections,  was  to  render  him  master  of  Eng- 
land. "Tlie  interest  and  liberty  of  her  people  were  con- 
siderations of  small  moment,  in  comparison  of  her  obtain- 
ing this  favourite  point.  She  summoned  a  new  parlia- 
ment, in  hopes  of  finding  them  entirely  compliant ;  and 
that  she  might  acquire  the  greater  authority  over  them, 
she  imitated  the  precedent  of  the  former  reign,  and  wrote 
circular  letters,  directing  a  proper  choice  of 
members.''  The  zeal  of  the  catnolics,  the  in- 
fluence of  Spanish  gold,  the  powers  of  prerogative,  the 
discouragement  of  the  gentry,  particularly  of  the  protest- 
ants  ;  all  these  causes,  seconding  the  intrigues  of  Gardiner, 
had  procured  her  a  House  of  Commons,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  to  her  satisfaction ;  and  it  was  tliought,  from  the 
disposition  of  the  nation,  that  she  might  now  safely  omit, 
on  ner  assembling  the  parliament,  the  title  of  supreme  head 
of  the  church,  though  inseparably  annexed  by  law  to  the 
crown  of  England.^  Cardinal  Pole  had  aiTived  in  Flan- 
ders, invested  with  legatine  powers  from  the  Pope :  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  nis  arrival  in  England,  the 
parliament  passed  an  act,  reversing  his  attainder,  and  re- 
storing his  blood  ;  and  the  queen,  dispensing  with  the  old 
statute  of  provisors,  granted  him  permission  to  act  as  legate. 
The  cardinal  came  over ;  and  after  being  introduced  to  the 
king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  parliament  to  reconcile 
themselves  and  the  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see,  from 
which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  unhapiiily  divided. 
This  message  was  taken  in  good  part ;  and  hoth  Houses 
voted  an  address  to  Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  horrible  defection  from  the 
true  church;  professing  a  sincere  repentance  of  their  past 
transgressions  ;  declaring  their  resolution  to  repeal  all  laws 
enacted  in  prejudice  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  praying 
their  majesties,  that  since  they  were  happily  uninfected 
with  that  criminal  schism,  they"  would  intercede  with  the 
holy  father  for  the  absolution  and  forgiveness  of  their 
nenitent  subjects.''  "Die  request  was  easily  granted.  The 
legate,  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  gave  the  parliament 
and  kingdom  absolution,  freed  them  from  all  censures, 
and  received  them  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
The  Pope,  tlien  Julius  IIL  being  informed  of  these  trans- 
actions, said  that  it  was  an  unexampled  instance  of  his 
felicity,  to  receive  thanks  from  the  English,  for  allowing 

had  not  lowered  Iheirlopsails.  as  amark  of  deference  to  the  Gnclisb  navy, 
in  Ihe  narrow  seas ;  a  very  spirited  behaviour,  and  very  unlike  those  times. 
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them  to  do  wlial  he  ouglil  to  give  ihcm  thanks  for  per- 
forming.s 

Nolwithstanding  the  extreme  zeal  of  those  times  for 
and  asaiiist  poperv,  the  object  aUrays  uppermost  with  tlie 
nobility  and  i^'iitry  w-as  their  money  and  estates:  they 
were  not  brought  to  make  these  concessions  in  favour  of 
Rome,  till  they  had  received  repeated  assurances  from  tlie 
Pope,  as  well  as  the  queen,  that  the  phMukr  wliich  tin y 
had  made  on  the  ecclesiiLstirs  shonUl  nivcr  lif  incinirtd 
into :  and  that  the  abbey  and  church  lands  slioiiUl  rcniam 
with  the  present  possessors.''  But  not  trusiinj;  altoEetlier 
to  these  promises,  the  parliament  took  care  ni  tlie  law 
ilsclt',1  by  which  they  repealed  tlie  former  statutes  enacted 
ajpiinst  the  Pope's  authority,  to  insert  a  clause,  in  which, 
l)esides  bestowing  validity  on  all  marriages  celebrated 
durinj;  the  schism,  and  fixin;;  the  right  of  incumbents  to 
tlieir  benefices,  they  gave  security  to  the  possessors  of 
church  lands,  and  freed  them  from  all  danger  of  ecclesias- 
tical censures.  The  convocation  also,  in  order  to  remove 
apprehensions  on  that  head,  were  induced  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  same  purpose ;  *^  and  the  legate,  in  his 
master's  name,  ratified  all  these  transactions.  It  now 
appeared  that,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  the  queen 
and  king,  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  efi'ectually  sup- 
pressed in  England,  and  invinciule  barriers  fixed  against 
lis  re-establishment.  For  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastics  was  for  the  present  restored,  tlieir  property, 
on  which  their  power  much  depended,  was  irretrierably 
lost,  and  no  hopes  remained  of  recovering  it.  Even  these 
arbitrary,  powerful,  and  bigoted  princes,  while  the  trans- 
actions were  yet  recent,  could  not  regain  to  the  church 
her  possessions  so  lately  ravaged  from  her ;  and  no  expe- 
dients were  left  to  the  clergy  for  enriching  themselves,  but 
those  which  tliey  had  at  first  practised,  and  which  had 
required  many  ;»ges  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  supersti- 
tion, to  produce  their  etl'ect  on  mankind.' 

Tlie  parliament,  having  secured  their  own  possessions, 
were  more  indifferent  with  regard  to  religion,  or  even  to 
the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens :  they  revived  the  old 
sanguinary  laws  against  heretics,"  which  had  been  re- 
jected in  the  former  parliament:  they  also  enacted  several 
sfitutes  against  seditions  w  ords  and  rumours ;  "  and  they 
uiadc  it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Phili|i, 
during  his  marriage  with  the  queen."  Each  parliament 
liitherto  had  been  induced  to  go  a  step  further  than  their 
predecessors ;  but  none  of  them  had  entirely  lost  all  re- 
gard to  national  interests.  Their  hatred '  against  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  Uieir  suspicion  of  Philip's  preten- 
sions, still  prevailed ;  and  though  the  queen  attempted  to 
get  her  husband  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  crowii, 
and  to  have  the  administration  put  into  his  hands,  she 
failed  in  all  her  endeavours,  and  could  not  so  much  as 
procure  the  parliament's  consent  to  his  coronation.P  All 
attempts  likewise  to  obtain  subsidies  from  the  Commons 
in  order  to  support  the  emperor  in  his  war  against  France, 
proved  fruitless  :  the  usual  animosity  and  jealousy  of  the 
English  against  that  kingdom,  stemed  to  have  given  place, 
for  the  pi-esent,  to  like  passions  against  Spain.  Philip, 
sensible  of  the  prepossessions  entertained  against  him, 
endeavoured  to  acquire  popularity  by  procuring  the  release 
of  several  prisoners  of  distinction:  Lord  Henry  Dudlev, 
Sir  (ieorge  Ilariier,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmortoii,  Sir  Kd- 
mond  Warner,  Sir  William  St.  Lo,  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold, 
Harrington,  Tremaine,  who  had  been  confined  from  the 
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suspicions  or  resentment  of  the  court.i  Hut  nothing  was 
more  agreeable  to  the  nation,  than  his  protecting  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  from  the  spite  and  malice  of  the  tpieen,  and 
restoring  her  to  lihertv.  This  measure  was  not  the  eft'ect 
of  any  generosity  in  Philip,  a  sentiment  of  which  he  was 
wholly  destitute;  bit  of  a  refined  policy,  which  made 
him  foresee,  tliat  if  that  princess  were  put  to  death,  the 
next  lawfiil  heir  was  the  (Juien  of  Scots,  whose  succession 
would  for  ever  annex  Enuland  to  the  crown  of  France. 
The  Earl  of  Devonshire  also  reaped  some  benefit  from 
Philip's  affcctalion  of  piipiil.irity,  and  recovered  his  liberty : 
but  tliat  nohluman,  finding  himself  exposed  to  suspicion, 
begged  permission  to  travel;''  and  he  soon  after  died  at 
Padua,  from  poison,  as  is  pretended,  given  him  by  the 
Imperialists.  He  was  the  eleventh  and  last  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire of  that  noble  family,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
Europe. 

The  queen's  extreme  desire  of  having  issue,  had  made 
her  fondly  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of  pregnancy ; 
and  when  the  legate  was  introduced  lo  her,  she  fancied 
she  felt  the  embryo  stir  in  her  womb.*  Her  flatterers 
compared  this  motion  of  the  infant  to  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  leaped  in  his  mother's  lielly  at  the  salutation 
of  the  \'irgin.'  Despatches  were  immediately  sent  to 
inform  foreign  courts  of  this  event :  orilers  were  issued 
to  give  public  thanks :  great  rejoicings  were  made :  the 
familv  of  the  young  prince  was  already  settled  ;"  for  the 
catholics  held  themselves  assured  that  the  child  was 
to  be  a  male :  and  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  made 
public  prayers,  he  said,  that  Heaven  would  please  to  ren- 
der him  beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty.  But  the  nation 
still  remained  somewhat  incredulous ;  and  men  were  per- 
suaded tliat  the  queen  laboured  under  infirmities  which 
rendered  her  incapable  of  having  children.  Her  infant 
proved  only  the  commencement  of  a  dropsy,  which  the 
disordered  state  of  her  health  brought  upon  her.  The 
belief,  however,  of  her  pregnancy  was  upheld  with  all 
possible  care ;  and  was  one  artifice  by  which  Philip  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  authority  in  the  kingdom. 
The  parliament  passed  a  law,  which,  in  the  ... 

case  of  the  queen's  demise,  appointed  him       '    '  ^■'' 
protector  during  the  minority  ;  and  the  king  and  queen, 
finding  they  could   obtain  no  further  concessions,  came 
unexpectedly  to  Westminster  and  dissolved  them. 

There  happened  an  incident  this  session  |^ 
which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Several  members  of  the  Lower  House,  dissatisfied  with 
the  measures  of  the  parliament,  but  finding  themselves 
unable  to  prevent  them,  made  a  secession  in  order  to 
show  their  disapprobation,  and  refused  any  longer  to 
attend  the  House."  For  this  instance  of  contumacy  thev 
were  indicted  in  the  king's  bench  after  the  dissolution  of 
parliament :  six  of  them  submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the 
court,  and  paid  their  fines :  tlie  rest  traversed ;  and  the 
queen  died  before  the  affair  was  brought  to  an  issue, 
.tudging  of  the  matter  by  the  subsequent  claims  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  indeed,  by  the  true  principles 
of  free  government,  this  attempt  of  the  queen's  ministers 
must  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  privilege;  but  it  gave 
little  umbrage  at  the  time,  and  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tion by  any  House  of  Commons  which  aftenvards  sat 
during  this  reign.  Tlie  Count  of  Noailles,  the  French 
ambassador,  says  that  the  queen  threw  several  members 
into  prison  for  their  freedom  of  speech." 

that  it  exceeds  even  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  alirnate  any  church  lanita; 
Hud  the  Po(»e.  accordinft  to  his  convenience  or  power,  may  either  adbrnt 
lo  or  recede  Iroin  this  declaration.  But  every  ^ear  save  solidity  to  the 
riuht  of  the  iiroprieturs  ot  church  lands,  and  diiiiinislied  the  autnority  ot 
the  Popes ;  so  that  men's  dread  of  n4)|iery  in  subsequent  times  was  lllt>n 
founded  on  (lartv  or  reliuious  zeal,  than  on  very  solid  reasons. 
Ill  I  and  S  Philip  and  Marv,  c.  6.  n  Ibid.  c.  3.  0. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII 

RcftsoM  for  ami  agiiinst  tolcntinD — Prrtwulinns — A  parlmmene— 'Hie 
fluKn's  ««torlioirt— 1  h«  eiuMcror  ie>i»;in  Ins  frovin— K*«iiiion  of 
rreurrifr— >V»r  wilh  Kranor— ll.iileol  .SI.  Oiimlm-C.iil«ul<lifii  !■>•  Hit 
Krrnrh — Affairs  ot  ScotlHiid—M.ffTifiK*'  or  the  (Uupliia  nod  lite  Uuecii 
of  Soots— A  p«rliam«Dt— Death  of  Uieqiicco. 

The  success  which  Gardiner,  from  hi? 
A.I).  is«.  p3„(jou5  anj  prudent  conduct,  had  met  with 
in  governing  the  parliament,  and  en^jins;  ihem  to  concur 
both  in  tJte  Spanish  match,  and  the  re-est;»l)lishment  of  the 
ancient  religion,  two  ))oints  to  which,  it  was  believed, 
they  h<ire  an  extreme  aversion,  hail  so  raised  his  character 
for  wisdom  and  policy,  that  his  opinion  was  received  as  an 
oracle  in  the  council ;  and  his  authority,  as  it  was  always 
pvat  in  his  own  party,  no  longer  suflereii  any  opnosition 
or  control.  Cardinal  I'ole  himself,  though  more  neloved 
on  account  of  his  virtue  and  candour,  and  though  superior 
in  birth  and  station,  had  not  equal  weight  in  public  de- 
liberations; and  while  his  learning,  piety,  and  humanity 
were  extremely  respected,  he  was  represented  more  as  a 
piod  man  than  a  great  minister.  A  very  important  ques- 
tion was  frequently  debated  before  the  queen  and  council 
by  these  two  ecclesiastics  ;  whether  the  laws  lately  revived 
against  heretics  should  be  put  in  execution,  or  should  only 
be  employed  to  restrain  by  terror  the  bold  attempts  of 
lliese  zealots?  Pole  wa.s  verv  sincere  in  his  religious  prin- 
ciples; and  though  his  moderalion  had  made  him  be  sus- 
|>ected  at  Rome  of  a  tendency  to*vards  Luthemnism,  he 
was  seriously  persuaded  of  the  catholic  doctrines,  and 
thought  that  no  consideration  of  human  policy  ought  ever 
to  come  in  competition  with  such  important  interests. 
Gardiner,  on  the  contniry,  had  always  made  bis  religion 
subser\ient  to  his  schemes  of  safety  or  advancement ;  and 
by  his  unlimited  complaisance  to  Henry,  he  had  shown 
that  had  he  not  been  pushed  to  extremity  under  the  late 
minority,  he  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  his  principles  to  the  established  theology.  This  was 
the  well-known  character  of  these  two  great  counsellors  ; 
vet  such  is  the  prevalence  of  temper  above  system,  that  the 
benevolent  disposition  of  Pole  led  him  to  advise  a  toler- 
ation of  the  heretical  tenets  which  he  highly  blamed ; 
while  the  severe  manners  of  Gardiner  inclined  him  to  sup- 
port by  persecution  that  religion  which,  at  the  bottom,  he 
regarded  with  great  indifi'erence."  This  circumstance  of 
public  conduct  was  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  from 
being  the  object  of  deliberation  in  the  council,  it  soon  be- 
came the  subject  of  discourse  throughout  the  nation.  We 
shall  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  topics  by  which  each  side 
supported,  or  might  have  supported,  their  scheme  of  poli- 
cy ;  and  shall  display  the  opposite  reasons,  which  nave 
oeen  employed  with  regard  to  an  argument  that  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  so  much  canvassed. 
Rfas..n»for»ml  The  practice  of  persecution,  said  the  de- 
st  tol.ra-  fendersof  Pole's  opinion,  is  the  scandal  of  all 
religion ;  and  the  theological  animosity  so 
fierce  and  violent,  far  from  being  an  argument  of  men's 
conviction  in  their  opposite  sects,  is  a  certain  proof  that 
they  have  never  reached  any  serious  persuasion  with  re- 
gard to  these  rem(  te  and  sublime  suBjects.  Even  those 
who  are  the  most  imp.itient  of  contradiction  in  other  con- 
troversies, are  mild  and  moderate  in  comparison  of  polemi- 
cal divines;  and  wherever  a  man's  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence give  him  a  (lerfect  assurance  in  his  own  opinion,  he 
regards  with  contempt,  rather  than  anger,  the  opposition 
and  mistakes  of  others.  But  while  men  zealously  maintain 
what  they  neither  clearly  comprehend  nor  entirely  believe, 
they  are  shaken  in  their  imagined  faith  by  the  opposite 
liersuasion,  or  even  doubts,  of  other  men  ;  and  vent  on 
their  antagonists  that  impatience  which  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  so  disagreeable  a  state  of  the  understanding.  Tliey 
then  easily  embrace  any  iiretence  for  representing  oppo- 
nents as  impious  and  profane ;  and  if  tbey  can  also  find  a 
colour  for  connecting  this  violence  wilh"  the  interests  of 
civil  government,  they  can  no  longer  be  restrained  from 
giving  uncontrolled  scope  to  vengeance  and  resentment. 
But  surely,  never  enterprise  was  more  unfortunate  than 
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that  of  founding  persecution  upon  policy,  or  endeavouring, 
for  the  sake  ol  peace,  to  settle  an  entire  uniformity  of 
opinion  in  questions,  which  of  all  others  are  lea.st  subjected 
to  the  criterion  of  human  reason.  The  universal  and  un- 
contradicted prevalence  of  one  opinion  in  religious  sulv 
jects  can  be  owing  at  first  to  the  stupid  ignorance  alone 
and  barbarism  of  the  people,  who  never  indulge  themselves 
in  any  speculation  or  inquiry  ;  and  there  is  no  exiiedient 
for  maintaining  that  uniformity,  so  fondlv  sought  atier,  but 
by  banishing  for  ever  all  curiosity  and  all  improvement  in 
.science  and  cultivation.  It  may  not,  indeed,  appear  diffi- 
cult to  check,  by  a  steady  severity,  the  first  beginnings  of 
controversy  ;  but  besides  that  this  policy  exposes  for  ever 
the  people  to  all  the  abject  terrors  of  superstition,  and  the 
magistnite  to  the  endless  encroachments  of  ecclesiastics,  it 
also  renders  men  so  delicate,  that  tliey  can  never  endure 
to  hear  of  opposition  ;  and  they  will  some  time  pay  dearly 
for  that  false  tranquillitv  in  which  they  have  been  so  long 
indulged.  As  healthfut  bodies  are  ruined  by  too  nice  a 
regimen,  and  are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  bearing  the 
unavoidable  incidents  of  human  life ;  a  people  who  never 
were  allowed  to  imagine  that  iheir  principles  could  be 
contested,  fly  out  into  the  most  outrageous  violence  when 
any  event  (and  such  events  are  common)  produces  a  fac- 
tion among  their  clergy,  and  gives  rise  to  any  differences 
in  tenet  or  opinion.  But  whatever  mav  be  said  in  favour 
of  suppressing,  by  persecution,  the  first  l)eginnings  of 
heresy,  no  solid  argument  can  be  alleged  for  extending 
severity  towards  multitudes,  or  endeavouring,  by  capital 
punishments,  to  extirpate  an  opinion  which  has  diffused 
Itself  among  men  of  every  rank  and  station.  Besides  the 
extreme  barbarity  of  such  an  attempt,  it  commonly  proves 
ineft'ectual  to  the  purpose  intended  ;  and  serves  only  to 
make  men  more  obstinate  in  their  persuasion,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  proselytes.  The  melancholy 
with  which  the  fear  of  death,  torture,  and  persecution, 
inspires  the  sectaries,  is  the  proper  disposition  tor  fostering 
religious  zeal :  the  prospect  of  eternal  rewards,  when 
brought  near,  oven  owers  the  dread  of  temporal  punish- 
ments :  the  glory  of  martyrdom  stimulates  all  the  more 
furious  zealots,  especially  the  leaders  and  preachers : 
where  a  violent  animosity  is  excited  by  oppression,  men 
naturally  pass  from  hating  the  persons  of  their  tyrants,  to 
a  more  violent  abhorrence  of  their  doctrines  :  and  the 
spectators,  moved  with  pity  towards  the  supposed  martyrs, 
are  easily  seduced  to  embrace  those  principles  which  can 
inspire  men  with  a  constancy  that  appears  almost  super- 
natural. Open  the  door  to  toleration,  mutual  hatred 
relaxes  among  the  sectaries ;  their  attachment  to  their 
particular  modes  of  religion  decavs ;  the  common  occuna- 
tions  and  pleasures  of  life  succeed  to  the  acrimony  of  ais- 
putation,  and  the  same  man  who,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  braved  flames  and  tortures,  is  induced  to 
change  his  sect  from  the  smallest  prospect  of  favour  and 
advancement,  or  even  from  the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming 
more  fashionable  in  his  principles.  If  any  exception  can 
be  admitted  to  this  maxim  of^  toleration,  it  will  only  be 
where  a  theology  altogether  new,  nowise  connected  with 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  state,  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  may  easily,  at  one  blow,  be  eradicated 
without  leaving  the  seeds  of  future  innovation.  But  as 
this  exception  would  imply  some  apology  for  the  ancient 
pagan  persecutions,  or  for  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  in 
China  and  Japan  ;  it  ought  surely,  on  account  of  this  de- 
tested consequence,  to  be  rather  buried  in  eternal  silence 
and  oblivion. 

Though  these  arguments  appear  entirely  satisfactory, 
yet  such  is  the  subtilty  of  human  wit,  that  Gardiner 
and  the  other  enemies  to  toleration  were  not  reduced  to 
silence;  and  tbey  still  found  topics  on  which  to  maintain 
the  controversv.'  The  doctrine,  said  they,  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  is  founded  on  the  most  flagrant  impiety,  and 
supposes  such  an  indifference  among  all  religions,  such 
an  obscurity  in  theological  doctrines,  as  to  render  the 
church  and  magistrate  incapable  of  distinguishing  with  cer- 
taintv  the  dictates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  fictions  of 
human  imagination.  If  the  Divinity  reveals  principles  to 
mankind,  he  will  surely  give  a  criterion  by  which  they 
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may  be  asocrtaiiiod ;  und  a  (irince,  wlio  kiio\viii};lv  iiUmvs 
these  |iniu'ipli's  lo  W  \ivvw\wd  vr  acUiltiTaud,  is  iiil'iiiitfly 
IVMTV  cnnuiKil  lli.iii  if  lii'  yave  |htiiiisskmi  fur  tin-  vciulnif; 
of  poison,  uikUt  tlie  shape  of  food,  lo  all  his  snhjocts. 
I'erset'ution  may,  indeed,  seem  K'tler  caUnlatcd  to  make 
hypoonies  than  converts ;  but  experience  tcaihrs  iis,  that 
tlie  habits  of  liy|)Ocrisy  often  turn  into  reality;  ami  the 
children,  at  least,  i^jnorant  of  the  dissimulation  of  their 
Ktrents,  may  happily  be  educated  in  more  orthodox  tenets. 
n  is  absurd,  in  opposition  to  consideralioiis  of  such  un- 
speakable uuportance,  to  plead  the  temporal  and  frivolous 
interests  of  civil  society  ;  and  if  matters  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, even  that  topic  will  not  appear  so  universally 
certain  in  favour  of  toleration  as  by  some  it  is  represented. 
Where  sects  arise,  whose  fundamental  principle  on  all 
sides  is  to  execrate,  and  abhor,  and  damn,  and  extirpate 
each  other;  what  choice  has  the  majiistrate  left,  but  to 
take  part,  and  by  rendering  one  sect  entirely  prevalent, 
restore,  at  least  for  a  time,  tlie  public  tranquillity  ?  The 
political  body,  being  here  sicklv,  must  not  be  treated  as  if 
It  were  in  a  state  of  sound  health  ;  and  an  aH'ected  neutra- 
litv  in  the  prince,  or  even  a  cool  preference,  may  serve 
only  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  all  the  sects,  and  keep 
alive  their  animosity.  The  protestants,  f;u"  from  tolerating 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  regard  it  as  an  impious  and 
detestable  idolatry  ;  and  during  the  late  minority,  when 
tliey  were  entirely  masters,  they  enacted  very  severe, 
though  not  capital,  punishments  against  all  exercise  of  the 
catholic  worship,  and  even  against  such  as  barely  abstained 
from  their  profane  rites  and  sacraments.  Nor  are  instances 
wanting  of  their  endeavours  to  secure  an  imagined  ortho- 
doxy by  the  most  rigorous  executions  :  Calvin  has  burned 
Servetus  at  Geneva :  Cranmer  brought  Arians  and  ana- 
baptists to  the  stake:  and  if  persecution  of  any  kind  be 
admitted,  the  most  bloody  and  violent  will  surely  be 
allowed  the  most  justifjable,  as  the  most  eHectual.  Im- 
prisonments, fines,  confiscations,  whippings,  serve  only  to 
irritate  the  sects,  without  disabling  them  from  resistance  : 
but  the  stake,  the  wheel,  and  the  gibbet,  must  soon  termi- 
nate in  the  extirpation  or  banishment  of  all  the  heretics 
inclined  to  give  aisturbance,  and  in  the  entire  silence  and 
submission  of  the  rest. 

Tlie  arguments  of  Gardiner,  being  more  agreeable  to  the 
cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip,  were  better  received ; 
and  though  I'ole  pleaded,  as  is  afhrmed,''  the  advice  of  the 
emperor,  who  recommended  it  to  his  daughter-in-law  not 
to  exercise  violence  against  the  protestants,  and  desired 
her  to  consider  his  own  exaiiaple,  who,  after  endeavouring 
through  his  wliole  life  to  extirpate  heresy,  had,  in  the  end, 
reaped  nothing  but  confusion  and  disappointment,  the 
scheme  of  toleration  was  entirely  rejected.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  let  loose  the  laws  in  their  full  vigour  against  the 
reformed  religion ;  and  England  was  soon  filled  with 
scenes  of  horror,  which  have  ever  since  rendered  the 
catholic  religion  the  object  of  general  detestation,  and 
which  prove,  that  no  human  depravity  can  ei|ual  revenge 
and  cruelty  covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion. 
Violpni  peree-  Tile  persecutors  began  with  Rogers,  pre- 
ciiiioiuiu  limi-    bendary  of  St.  Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in  his 

'''  party   for  virtue   as    well   as    for   learning. 

Gardiner's  plan  was  first  to  attack  men  of  that  character, 
whom,  he  hoped,  terror  would  bend  to  submission,  and 
whose  example,  either  of  punishment  or  recantation, 
would  naturally  have  influence  on  the  multitude :  but  he 
found  a  perseverance  and  courage  in  Rogers,  which  it  may 
seem  strange  to  find  in  human  nature,  ancl  of  which  all 
ages  and  all  sects  do  nevertheless  furnish  many  examples. 
Rogers,  besides  the  care  of  his  own  preservation,  lav  under 
other  powerful  temptations  to  compliance  :  he  had  a  wife 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  ten  children  ;  yet  such  was 
his  serenity  after  his  condemnation,  that  the  jailers,  it  is 
said,  waked  him  from  a  sound  sleep  when  the  hour  of  his 
execution  approached.  He  had  desired  to  see  his  wife 
before  he  died ;  but  Gardiner  told  him,  that  he  was  a 
priest,  and  could  not  possibly  have  a  wife ;  thus  joining 
Insult  to  cruelty.    Rogers  was  burnt  in  Smitlifield.'^ 
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Hooper,  Hisliop  of  Gloucester,  had  been  tried  at  the 
same  time  with  Kogeis ;  but  was  sent  to  his  own  diocese 
to  be  executed.  'I'liis  eireunistaiKc  was  contrived  to  strike 
tile  greater  tenor  into  his  Hock ;  but  it  was  a  source  of 
consolation  to  Hooper,  who  rejoiced  in  giving  testimony, 
by  his  death,  to  that  doctrine  which  lie  had  formerly 
preached  among  them.  When  he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  a 
stool  was  set  before  him,  and  the  (pieen's  pardon  laid  upon 
it,  which  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  merit  by  a  recanta- 
tion :  but  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed ;  and  cheerfully 
prepared  himself  for  that  dri  adful  punisliment  to  which 
he  was  sentenced,  lie  sutl'eied  it  in  its  full  severity:  the 
winil,  which  was  violent,  blew  the  flame  of  the"  reeds 
from  his  body  :  the  faggots  were  green,  and  did  not  kindle 
easily  :  ;»11  his  lower  parts  were  consumed  before  his  vitaU 
were  attacked  ;  one  of  his  hands  drojiped  oft':  with  the 
other  he  continued  to  beat  his  brejist:  he  was  heard  to 
pray  and  to  exhort  the  people ;  till  his  tongue,  swoln  with 
the  violence  of  his  agony,  could  no  longer  permit  him 
utterance.  He  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  torture, 
which  he  bore  with  infiexible  constancy.'' 

Sanders  was  burned' at  Coventry:  a  pardon  was  also 
offered  him ;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced  the  stake, 
saying,  "  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ !  welcome  everlast- 
ing life  !"  Taylor,  pai'son  of  lladleigh,  was  punished  by  fire 
in  that  place,  surrounded  by  his  ancient  friends  and 
parishioners.  When  tied  to  the  stake,  he  rehearsed  a  psalm 
in  English  :  one  of  his  guiu-ds  struck  him  in  the  mouth, 
and  bade  him  speak  Latin  :  another,  in  a  rage,  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  lialbert,  which  happily  jiut  an 
end  to  his  torments. 

There  was  one  Philpot,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
inflamed  with  such  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  that  having  been 
engaged  in  dispute  with  an  Arian,  he  spit  in  his  adver- 
sary's face  to  show  the  great  detestation  which  he  had 
entertained  against  that  heresy.  He  afterwards  wrote  a 
treatise  to  justify  this  unmannerly  expression  of  zeal:  he 
said,  that  he  w;is  led  to  it  in  order  to  relieve  the  sorrow 
conceived  from  such  horrid  blasphemy,  and  to  signify  how 
unworthy  such  a  miscreant  v  as  of  being  admitted  into  the 
society  of  any  christian.'  Philpot  was  a  proteslaut;  and 
falling  now  into  the  hands  of  people  as  zealous  as  himself, 
but  more  powerful,  he  was  condemned  to  the  tiames,  and 
suffered  at  Smithfield.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  general 
rule,  that  in  all  religions,  except  the  true,  no  man  will 
suffer  martyrdom  who  would  not  also  inflict  it  willingly 
on  all  that  differ  from  him.  The  same  zeal  for  speculative 
opinions,  is  the  cause  of  both. 

The  crime,  for  which  almost  all  the  protestants  were 
condemned,  was  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  real  pre- 
sence. Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  expected  that  a  few 
examples  would  strike  a  terror  into  the  reformers,  finding 
the  work  daily  multiply  upon  him,  devolved  the  invidious 
office  on  others,  chiefly  on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profligate 
manners,  and  of  a  brutal  character,  who  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  the  torments  of  the  unliappv  sufferers.'  He  sometimes 
whinped  the  prisoners  witli  his  own  hands,  till  he  was 
tired  with  the  violence  of  the  exercise :  he  tore  out  the 
beard  of  a  weaver  who  refused  to  relinquish  his  religion; 
and  that  he  might  give  him  a  specimen  of  burning,  he 
held  his  hand  to  the  candle  till  the  sinews  and  veins 
shnink  and  .burst.s 

It  is  needless  to  be  particular  in  enumerating  the 
cruelties  practised  in  England  during  the  course  of  three 
years  that  these  persecutions  lasted  :  the  savage  bai'barity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patient  constancy  on  the  other, 
are  so  similar  in  all  those  martyrdoms,  that  the  narrative, 
little  agreeable  in  itself,  would  never  be  relieved  by  any 
variety.  Human  nature  appears  not,  on  any  occasion,  so 
detestable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  absurd,  as  in  these 
religious  persecutions,  which  sink  men  below  infernal 
spirits  in  wickedness,  and  below  the  beasts  in  folly.  A 
few  instances  only  may  be  worth  presei-ving,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  warn  zealous  bigots  for  ever  to  avoid  such 
odious  and  such  fruitless  barbarity. 

I'errar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  burned  in  his  own 
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(lioc«ic;  and  liis  appeal  lo  Cardinal  Pole  w;is  not  ill- 
tended  to.''  Itidlev,  Uisliop  of  London,  and  J^atimt-r, 
formerly  Itishop  of WorctsicT,  two  prelates  celebrated  (or 
learnini;  and  virtue,  perished  toselher  in  the  same  tlaines 
at  Oxford,  and  supported  each  other's  constancy  by  their 
mutual  exhortations.  Latiincr,  when  tied  lo  the  slake, 
called  to  his  companion,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother  ;  wc 
.shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as,  I  trust 
in  (;<xl,  shad  never  be  extinguished."  The  executioners 
iiad  been  so  merciful,  (for  that  clemency  may  more  natu- 
rallv  be  ascribed  to  them  than  to  the  religious  zealots,)  as 
to  tie  trags  of  gunpowder  about  these  prelates,  in  order  to 
put  a  S|>eiH]y  |>eriod  lo  their  tortures :  the  explosion  ini- 
mediaulv  killed  L;iliiner,  who  was  in  extreme  old  age; 
Kidlev  continued  alive  during  some  time  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames.' 

One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  apprentice, 
having  been  seduced  by  a  priest  into  a  dispute,  had  un- 
warily denied  the  real  presence.  Sensible  of  his  danirer, 
he  immediately  absconded ;  but  Bonner,  laying  hold  of 
his  father,  threatened  liim  with  the  greatest  severities  if  he 
did  not  produce  the  young  man  to  stand  his  trial.  Hunter, 
hearing  of  the  vexations  to  which  his  father  was  exposed, 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  Bonner,  and  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames  by  that  barbarous  prelate. 

Thomas  Haukes,  when  conducted  to  the  stake,  agreed 
with  his  friends,  that  if  he  found  the  torture  tolerable,  he 
would  make  them  a  signal  to  that  purpose,  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  11  is  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  he  suffered 
so  supported  him,  that  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  the  sig- 
nal agreed  on ;  and,  in  that  posture,  he  expired.''  This 
example,  with  many  others  of  like  constancy,  encouraged 
multitudes  not  only  to  sufler,  but  even  to  court  and  aspire 
to  martyrdom. 

The  tender  sex  .tself,  as  they  have  commonly  greater 
propensity  to  religion,  produced  many  examples  of  the 
most  inflexible  courasre  in  supporting  the  profession  of  it 
against  all  the  fury  of  the  persecutors.  One  execution,  in 
particular,  w;is  attended  with  circumstances,  which,  even 
at  that  time,  excited  astonishment  by  reason  of  their  un- 
usual barbarity.  A  woman  in  Guernsey  being  near  the 
time  of  her  labour  when  l>roiii;lit  to  the  stake,  was  thrown 
into  such  agitation  by  the  torture,  that  her  belly  burst,  and 
she  was  delivered  m  the  midst  of  the  flames.  One  of  the 
guards  immediately  snatched  the  infant  from  the  fire,  and 
attempted  to  save  it :  but  a  magistrate,  who  stood  by, 
ordered  it  to  be  thrown  back,  being  determined,  he  said, 
that  nothing  should  survive  which  sprang  from  so  obsti- 
nate and  heretical  a  parent. I 

The  pi  rsons  condemned  to  these  punishments  were  not 
convicted  of  teaching,  or  dogmatizing,  contrary  to  the 
established  religion  :  they  were  seized  merely  on  suspicion ; 
and  articles  being  offered  them  to  subscribe,  they  were 
immediately,  upon  their  refusal,  condemned  to  the  flames."" 
These  instances  of  barbarity,  so  unusual  in  the  nation, 
excited  horror ;  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
object  of  admiration ;  and  as  men  have  a  principle  of 
equity  encraven  in  tlieir  minds,  which  even  false  religion 
is  not  able  totally  to  oliliterate,  they  were  shocked  to  see 
persons  of  probity,  of  honour,  of  pious  dispositions,  ex- 
posed to  punishments  more  severe  than  were  inflicted  on 
the  ereatesi  nifliians  for  crimes  subversive  of  civil  society. 
To  exterminate  the  whole  protestant  party,  was  known  to 
be  impossible ;  and  nothing  could  appear  more  iniquitous, 
than  to  subject  to  torture  the  most  conscientious  and 
courageous  among  them,  and  allow  the  cowards  and 
hypocrites  to  escape.  Each  martyrdom,  therefore,  was 
equivalent  to  a  hundred  sermons  against  popery ;  and 
men  either  avoided  such  horrid  spectacles,  or  returned 
from  them  full  of  a  violent,  though  secret,  indisnation 
against  the  persecutors.  Repeated  orders  were  sent  from 
the  council  to  quicken  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates  in 
searching  out  heretics ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  gentrv- 
were  constrained  to  countenance,  by  their  presence,  those 
barbarous  executions.  These  acts  of  violence  tended  only 
to  render  the  Spanish  government  daily  more  odious ;  and 
rhilip,  sensible  of  the  hatred  which  fie  incurred,  endea- 
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vourcd  to  remove  tlie  reproach  from  himself  by  a  very 
gross  arlihcc :  he  ordere<l  his  confessor  to  deliver  in  Ins 
presence  a  sermon  in  favour  of  tolenilion;  a  doctrine 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spanish  friar." 
Hut  the  court,  Hiiding  that  Bonner,  however  shameless 
and  savage,  would  not  bear  alone  the  whole  infamy,  soon 
threw  ofl'  tlie  mask ;  and  the  unrelenting  temper  of  the 

Xieen,  sis  well  as  of  the  king,  appeared  without  control, 
bold  step  was  even  taken  towards  introducing  the 
inquisition  into  England.  As  the  bishops'  courts,  though 
extremely  arbitrary,  and  not  confined  by  any  ordinary 
forms  of  law,  appeared  not  to  be  invested  witli  sufliicient 
power,  a  commission  was  appointed,  by  authority  of  the 
queen's  prerogative,  more  effiectually  to  extirpate  heresy, 
'f  wenty-one  persons  were  named ;  but  any  three  were 
armed  with  tlie  powers  of  the  whole.  The  commission 
runs  in  these  terms  :  "  That  since  many  false  rumours 
were  published  among  the  subjects,  and  many  heretical 
opinions  were  also  spread  among  them,  the  commissioners 
were  to  inquire  into  those,  either  by  presentments,  by 
witnesses,  or  any  other  political  way  tney  could  devise, 
and  to  search  after  all  heresies  ;  tlie  bringers  in,  the  sellers, 
the  readers  of  all  heretical  books  :  they  were  to  examine 
and  punish  all  misbehaviours  or  negligences  in  any  church 
or  chapel ;  and  to  try  all  priests  that  did  not  preach  tlie 
sacrament  of  the  altar  :  all  persons  that  did  not  near  mass, 
or  come  to  their  (larish  church  to  service,  that  would  not 
go  ill  processions,  or  did  not  take  holy  bread  or  holy  water: 
and  if  they  found  any  that  did  obstinately  persist  in  such 
heresies,  they  were  to  put  them  into  the  iiands  of  their 
ordinaries,  to  be  punished  according  to  tlie  spiritual  laws  : 
giving  the  commissioners  full  power  to  proceed  as  their 
discretions  and  consciences  should  direct  them,  and  to 
n.se  all  such  means  as  they  yvould  invent  for  the  searching 
of  the  premises ;  empowering  them  also  to  call  before 
them  such  witnesses  as  they  pleased,  and  to  force  them  to 
make  oath  of  such  things  as  might  discover  what  tliey 
sought  after.""  Some  civil  poyvers  were  also  given  the 
commissioners  to  punish  ^■agabonds  and  quarrelsome 
persons. 

To  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  Ensjland  still 
nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  inquisition,  letters  yvere  written 
to  Lord  North,  and  others,  enjoining  tliem  "  To  put  to 
the  torture  such  obstinate  persons  as  would  not  confess, 
and  there  to  order  them  at  their  discretion."P  Secret  spies 
also  and  informers  were  employed,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  that  iniquitous  tribunal.  Instructions  were  given 
to  the  justices  of  peace,  "  That  they  should  call  secretly 
before  them  one  or  two  honest  persons  within  their  limits, 
or  more,  at  dieir  discretion,  ana  command  them  by  oath, 
or  otherwise,  that  they  shall  secretly  learn  and  search  out 
such  persons  as  shall  evil-behave  themselves  in  church,  or 
idly,  or  shall  despise  openly  by  words  the  king's  or  queen's 
proceedines,  or  go  about  to  make  any  commotion,  or  tell 
any  seditious  tales  or  news.  And  also  that  the  same 
persons  so  to  be  appointed  shall  declare  to  the  same 
justices  of  peace,  tne  ill  behaviour  of  lewd  disordered 
persons,  whether  it  shall  be  for  using  unlawful  games,  and 
such  other  light  behaviour  of  such  suspected  persons : 
and  that  the  same  information  shall  be  given  secretly  to 
the  justices  ;  and  the  same  justices  shall  call  such  accused 

Eersons  before  them,  and  examine  them,  yvithout  declaring 
y  w  hom  thev  were  accused  :  and  that  the  same  justic-es 
shall,  upon  their  examination,  punish  the  offenders,  ac- 
cording as  their  offences  shall  appear,  upon  the  accuse- 
meiit  and  examination,  by  their  discretion,  either  by  open 
punishment  or  by  good  abearing."')  In  some  respects 
this  tyrannical  edict  even  exceeded  the  oppression  of  the 
inquisition  ;  by  introducing  into  every  part  of  government 
the  same  iniquities  which  that  tribunal  practises  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  only,  and  which  are  in  some  measure 
necessary  wherever  that  end  is  earnestly  pursued. 

But  tlie  court  had  devised  a  more  expeditious  and  sum- 
mary method  of  supportine  orthodoxy  than  even  the  in- 
quisition itself.  They  issued  a  proclamation  asiinst  books 
of  heresv,  treason,  and  sedition;  and  declared,  "That 
whosoever  had  any  of  these  books,  and  did  not  presently 
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Inini  tlioni,  witliovit  UMiliiig  tliom,  or  sliowinc  tliem  to  any 
otlier  JH rson,  slumUl  Iv  t'stii  nu-il  robrls  :  ami,  witliimt  any 
turtlier  ililiv.K'  ixiouuJ  by  martial  law."'  I'rom  the 
slate  of  tile  Kiigllsli  ;;ovfniiiient  duiini;  lliat  ptriuil,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  illejrality  of  these  proceedings,  as  their 
violence  ami  their  pernicious  tcudeiicy,  which  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  our  censure. 

We  have  thrown  together  almost  all  the  proceedings 
against  heretics,  though  carried  on  during  a  course  of  three 
tears  ;  that  we  may  be  obliged,  as  little  as  possible,  to  re- 
turn to  such  shocking  violenc-es  and  barbarities.  It  is 
computed,  that  in  that  time  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  persons  were  brought  to  the  stake ;  besides  those 
who  were  punished  by  imprisonnu'iits,  tines,  and  contisca- 
lions.  Among  those  who  su  tiered  by  tire  were  five  bishops, 
twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty-four 
tradesmen,  one  "  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and 
labourers,  fifty-tive  women,  and  four  children.  This  per- 
severing cruelty  appears  astonishing;  yet  is  it  much  inferior 
to  what  has  been  practised  in  other  countries.  A  great 
author*  computes,  that  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  from  the 
time  that  the  edm  of  Charles  V.  was  promulgated  against 
the  reformers,  there  had  been  fifty  thousand  persons 
hanged,  beheaded,  buried  alive,  or  burnt,  on  account  of 
religion  :  and  that  in  France  the  number  had  also  been 
considerable.  Vet  in  both  countries,  as  the  same  author 
subjoins,  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  instead  of  being 
checked,  was  ratlier  fonvarded,  by  these  persecutions. 

The  burning  of  heretics  was  a  very  natural  method  of 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  Romish  communion,  and 
little  solicitation  was  requisite  to  engage  the  Pope  to  re- 
ceive the  strayed  fiock,  from  which  he  reaped  such  con- 
siderable profit :  yet  was  there  a  solemn  embassy  sent  to 
Home,  consisting  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  created  Viscount 
JNlontacute,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Sir  Edward  Came ; 
in  order  to  carry  the  submissions  of  England,  and  beg  to 
be  re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church.' 
Paul  I\'.  after  a  short  intery'al,  now  filled  the  papal  chair; 
the  most  haughty  pontiifthat  during  several  ages  had  been 
elevated  to  that  dignitv.  He  was  offended  that  Mary  still 
retained  among  her  titles  that  of  Queen  of  Ireland ;  and 
he  affirmed,  that  it  belonged  to  him  alone,  as  he  saw  cause, 
either  to  erect  new  kingdoms  or  abolish  the  old :  but  to 
avoid  all  disputes  with  the  new  converts,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  then  admitted 
the  title,  as  if  it  had  been  assumed  from  his  concession. 
This  was  a  usual  artifice  of  the  Popes,  to  give  allowance 
to  what  they  could  not  prevent,"  and  afterwards  pretend 
that  princes,  while  they  exercised  their  own  powers,  were 
only  acting  by  authority  from  the  papacy.  And  though 
Paul  had  at  first  intended  to  oblige  Mary  formally  to  re- 
cede from  this  title  before  he  would  bestow  it  u]ion  her, 
he  found  it  prudent  to  proceed  in  a  less  haughty  manner." 

Another  point  in  discussion  between  the  Pope  and  the 
English  ambassadors  was  not  so  easily  terminated.  Paul 
insisted,  that  the  properly  and  possessions  of  the  church 
should  be  restored  to  t'le  uttermost  farthing :  that  whatever 
belonged  to  God  could  never  by  any  law  be  converted  to 
profane  uses,  and  everv  person  who  detxiined  such  posses- 
sions was  in  a  state  of  eternal  damnation  :  that  he  would 
willingly)  in  consideration  of  the  humble  submissions  of 
the  English,  make  them  a  ])re8ent  of  these  ecclesiastical 
revenues  ;  but  such  a  concession  exceeded  his  power,  and 
the  people  might  be  cert;tiii  that  so  gre[it  a  profanation  of 
holy  things  would  be  a  perpetual  anathema  upon  them, 
and  would  blast  all  their  future  felicity  :  that  if  they  would 
truly  show  their  filial  piety,  they  mu,si  restore  all  llie  privi- 
lege's and  emoluments  of  the  Romish  church,  and  Petn's 
pence  among  the  rest ;  nor  could  they  expect  that  this 
apostle  would  open  to  them  the  gates  of  paradise,  while 
they  detained  from  him  his  patrimony  on  earth."  These 
lamest  remonstrances  being  transmitted  to  England, 
thougli  they  had  little  inHuence  on  the  nation,  operated 
powerfully  on  the  queen  ;  who  was  determined,  in  order  to 
ease  her  conscience,  to  restore  all  the  church  lands  which 
were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  :  and  the  more  to 
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dis|ilaY  her  zeal,  she  erected  anew  some  convents  and  mo- 
nasteries, iioiwithst;iiuliiig  the  low  condition  of  the  ex- 
(lie(]uer.>  \\  bin  ibis  measure  was  debated  in  council, 
some  nienibers  olijei  ted,  that  if  such  a  considerable  part 
of  the  revenue  wiTe  disnienibered,  the  diL'iiily  of  the  crown 
would  fall  to  decay  ;  but  the  i|iieen  replied,'  that  she  pre- 
ferred the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms  as 
England.''  These  iniprmleiit  measures  would  not  probably 
have  taken  place  so  easily,  had  it  not  been  for  tne  death 
of  Gardiner,  wbieli  happened  about  this  time :  the  great 
seal  was  given  to  lleatlie,  Archbi.shop  of  York;  that  an 
ecclesiastic  might  still  be  jmssessed  of  that  high  of^ce,  and 
be  better  enabled,  by  his  authority,  to  forward  the  perse- 
cutions ag;iinst  the  reformed. 

These  persecutions  were  now  become  ex-       nm  o.  i. 
treniely  odious  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  effects  a  pariimneni. 
of  the  public  discontent  appeared  in  the  new  parliament, 
summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster."    A  billi'  was  passed, 
restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  first  fruits,  and  all 
the   impropriations  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown  ;   but  tbnugb  this   matter  directly  concerned   none 
but  the  (pieen  herself,  great  op])osition  was  made  to  the 
bill   in  the  House  of  Commons.     An  application  being 
made  for  a  subsidy,  during  two   years,  and  for  two  fif- 
teenths, the  latter  was  refused  by  the  Commons ;  and 
many  members  said,  that  while  the  crown  was  thus  despoil- 
ing Itself  of  its  revenue,  it  was  in  vain  to  bestow  ricTies 
u|ion  it.     The  parliament  rejected  a  bill  for  obliging  the 
exiles  to  return,  under  certain   penalties,  and  another  for 
incapacitating  such  as  were  remiss  in  the  prosecution  of 
heresy  from  being  justices  of  the  peace.    The  queen,  find- 
ing  the  intractable  humour   of  the  Com- 
mons,  thought  proper  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  which  began  to  prevail  in  par- 
liament was  the  more  likely  to  he  vexatious  to  Wary,  as 
she  was  otherwise  in  very  bad  luimour,  on  account  of  her 
husband's  absence,  who,  tired  of  her  im|)ortunate  love  and 
jealousy,  and  finding  his  authority  extremely  limited  in 
England,  had  laid  hold  of  the  first  oppbrtunity  to  leave 
her,  and  had  gone  over,  last  summer,  to  the  emperor  in 
Flanders.  Tlie  indifference  and  neglect  of  Philip,  added 
to  the  disappointment  in  her  imagined  pregnancy,  threw 
her  into  deep  melancholy ;  and  she  g-ave  vent  to  her 
spleen,  by  daily  enforcing  the  persecutions  against  the  pro- 
testaiits,  and  even  by  expressions  of  rage  against  all  her 
subjects  ;  by  whom  she  knew  herself  to  be  hated,  and 
whose  opposition,  in  refusing  an  entire  compliance  with 
Philip,  was-the  cause,  she  believed,  why  he  had  alienated 
his  affections  from  her,  and  afforded  lier  so  little  of  Ids 
company."^  The  less  return  her  love  met  with,  the  more  it 
increased ;  and  she  passed  mo.st  of  her  time  in  solitude, 
where  she  gave  vent  to  her  passion,  either  in  tears,  or  in 
writing  fond  epistles  to  Philip,  who  seldom  returned  her 
any  answer,  and  scai'cely  deigned  to  pretend  any  sentiment 
of  love,  or  even  of  gratitude,  towards  her.  The  chief  part 
of  government  to  which  she  attended,  was  -iiip  queen's 
the  extorting  of  money  from  her  people,  in  cMrimris. 
order  to  satisfy  his  demands;  and  as  the  parliament  had 
granted  her  but  a  scanty  supply,  she  had  recourse  to  ex- 
pedients very  violent  and  irregular.  She  levied  a  loan  of 
(50,000  pouiids  upon  a  thousand  persons,  of  whose  com- 
pliance, either  on  account  of  their  riches  or  their  affections 
to  her,  she  held  herself  best  assured :  but  that  sum  not 
sufficing,  she  exacted  a  general  loan,  on  every  one  who 
possessed  twenty  pounds  a  year.  This  imposition  lay 
lieavy  on  the  gentry,  who  were  obliged,  many  of  them,  to 
retrench  their  expenses,  and  dismiss  their  servants,  in  order 
to  enable  ihein  to  comply  with  her  demands  :  and  as  these 
servants,  accustomed  to  idleness,  and  having  no  means  of 
subsistence,  commonly  betook  themselves  to  theft  and 
robbery,  the  queen  published  a  proclamation,  by  which 
she  obliged  their  former  masters  to  take  them  bai'k  to  their 
service.  She  levied  60,000  marks  on  7000  yeomen,  who 
had  not  contributed  to  the  former  loan,  and  she  exacted 
30,000  pounds  more  from  the  merchants.    In  order  to 
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viiipici.'  sonic  Londoners  lo  comply  more  Hillmtlv  witli 
licr  inulli|>lie<l  extortions,  she  jiassed  an  e<licl,  pruliihilinir, 
for  four  months,  tlio  exporting  of  iiny  Kntflisli  clotli  or 
kerseys  to  the  NetheHands  ;  an  expedient  which  procured 
a  k<)im1  market  for  such  as  hail  already  sent  any  quantity 
of  cloth  iliillicr.  Her  raparionsness  ensraiied  her  to  pive 
endless  disturbance  and  interruption  to  conimerce.  The 
Eniilish  (OTiipanv,  settled  in  Antwerp,  havins;  refused  her  a 
loan  of  40,000  pounds,  she  dissembled  her  resentment,  till 
she  found  thai  they  had  bous;ht  and  shipped  (.Teat  ipian- 
lities  iif  cloth  for  Antwerp  fair,  which  was  approaching  : 
she  then  laid  an  embarso  on  the  ships,  and  oblised  the 
inercliaiiLs  to  grant  her  a  loan  of  the  40,000  pounds,  at  first 
demanded,  to  eiiKOce  for  the  payment  of  20,000  pounds 
more,  at  a  limited  time,  and  to  submit  to  an  arbitrary  im- 
position of  twenty  shillinsrs  on  each  piece.  Some  lime 
after,  she  was  informed,  that  the  Italian  merchants  had 
shipped  above  40,000  pieces  of  cloth,  for  the  Levant,  for 
which  they  were  to  nay  her  a  crown  a-niece,  the  usual  im- 
position :  she  strucK  a  bargain  with  tlie  merchant  adven- 
turers in  London  ;  prohibited  the  foreigners  from  making 
any  exportation  ;  and  received  from  the  English  merchants, 
in  consideration  of  this  iniquity,  the  sum  of  50,000  pounds, 
and  an  imposition  of  four  crowns  on  each  piece  of  cloth 
which  thev  should  export.  She  attempted  to  borrow  great 
sums  abroad ;  but  her  credit  was  so  low,  that  though  she 
offered  14  per  cent,  to  the  city  of  Antwerp,  for  a  loan  of 
30,000  pounds,  she  could  not  obtain  it,  till  she  compelled 
the  city  of  London  to  be  surety  for  her.<i  All  these  vio- 
lent expedients  were  employed,  while  she  herself  was  in 
profound  peice  with  all  the  world,  and  had  visibly  no  oc- 
c-asion  for  money,  but  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  husband, 
who  gave  attention  only  to  his  own  convenience,  and 
showed  himself  entirely  indifferent  about  her  interests. 
Thffmp«i«r  re-  Philip  was  now  become  master  of  all  the 
sigM 'lis  u-uwn.  wealth  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  dominions  in  Europe,  by  the  voluntar*' 
resignation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V .,  who,  though  still 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  had  taken  a  disgust  to  the  world, 
and  was  determined  to  seek,  in  the  tranquillity  of  retreat, 
for  that  happiness  which  he  had  in  rain  pursued  amidst 
the  tutnults  of  war,  and  the  restless  projects  of  ambition. 
ssiho  ^^^  summoned  the  states  of  Uie  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  and,  seating  himself  on  the  throne  for 
the  last  time,  explained  to  his  subjects  the  reasons  of  his 
resignation,  absolved  them  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
devolving  his  authority  on  Philip,  told  him,  that  his  pa- 
ternal tenderness  made  him  weep,  when  he  reflected  on  the 
burden  which  he  imposed  upon  him.«  He  inculcated  on 
him  the  great  and  only  duty  of  a  prince,  the  study  of  his 
people's  happiness  ;  and  represented  how  much  preferable 
It  was  to  govern  bv  affection,  rather  than  bv  fear,  the  na- 
tions subjected  to  liis  dominion.  Tlie  cool  reflections  of 
age  now  discovered  to  him  the  emptiness  of  his  former 
pursuits;  and  he  found  that  the  vain  schemes  of  extending 
his  empire  had  been  the  source  of  endless  opposition  and 
disappointment,  and  kept  himself,  his  neighbours,  and  his 
subjects,  in  perpetual  inquietude,  and  had  frustrated  the 
sole  end  of  government,  the  felicity  of  the  nations  commit- 
ted to  his  care ;  an  object  'which  meets  with  les^  opposi- 
tion, and  which,  if  steadily  pursued,  can  alone  convey  a 
lasting  and  solid  satisfaction. 
A  D  IS56  ■^  '^^^  months  after,  he  resigned  to  Philip 
his  other  dominions;  and  embarking  on 
board  a  fleet,  sailed  to  Spain,  and  took  his  journey  to  St. 
Just,  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  which,  being  situated 
in  a  happy  climate,  and  amidst  the  greatest  beauties  of 
nature,  lie  had  chosen  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  When 
he  arrived  at  Burgos,  he  found,  by  the  thinness  of  his  court, 
and  the  negligent  attendance  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  that 
ne  was  no  longer  emperor  ;  and  though  this  observation 
might  convince  him  still  more  of  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  make  him  more  heartily  despise  what  he  had  re- 
nounced, he  sighed  to  find,  tliat  all  former  adulation  and 
obeisance  had  been  paid  to  his  fortune,  not  to  his  person. 
^\  ith  better  reason  was  he  struck  with  the  ingratitude  of 
..is  son  Philip,  who  obliged  him  to  wait  a  long  time  forthe 
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paynx  111  of  llie  small  pension  which  he  had  reserved  ;  .tihJ 
thus  disappointment  in  his  domestic  enjoyments  gave  him 
a  sensible  concern.  He  pursued,  however,  his  resolution 
with  inflexible  const.incy  ;  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
retreat,  he  exerted  such  self-command,  that  he  restrained 
even  his  curiosity  from  any  inquiry  concenung  the  trajj.s- 
actions  of  the  wi  rid,  which  he  had  entirely  abandoned. 
The  fencing  against  the  pains  and  inlirmities  under  which 
he  laboured,  occupied  a  greiit  part  of  his  time;  and  during 
the  intervals,  he  employed  his  leisure  either  in  examining 
the  controversies  of  theology,  with  which  his  age  had  been 
so  much  agitated,  and  which  he  had  hitherto  considered 
only  in  a  political  light,  or  in  imitating  the  works  of  re- 
nowned artists,  particularly  in  mechanics,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  a  great  admirer  and  encourager.  He  is  said 
to  have  here  discovered  a  propensity  to  the  new  doctrines; 
and  to  have  frequently  dropped  hinis  of  this  unexpected 
alteration  in  his  sentiments.  Having  amused  himself 
with  the  construction  of  clocks  and  watches,  he  thence 
remarked,  how  impracticable  the  object  was  in  which  he 
had  so  much  employed  himself  during  his  grandeur;  and 
how  impossible  that  he,  who  never  could  i'rame  two  ma- 
chines tnat  would  go  exactly  alike,  could  ever  be  able  to 
make  all  mankind  concur  iii  the  same  belief  and  opinion, 
lie  survived  his  retreat  two  years. 

The  Emperor  Charles  haa,  very  early  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  found  the  diflRculty  of  governing  such  distant 
dominions:  and  he  had  made  his  brother  Ferdinand  be 
elected  King  of  the  Romans;  with  a  view  to  his  inherit- 
ing the  imperial  dignity,  as  well  as  his  German  dominions. 
But  having  afti  nvard.s  enlarged  his  schemes,  and  foimed 
plans  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  he  regretted  that  he  must 
dismember  such  considerable  states ;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  engage  Ferdinand,  by  the  most  tempting  offers,  and  the 
most  earnest  solicitations,  to  yield  up  his  pretensions  in 
favour  of  Philip.  Finding  his  attempts  fruitless,  he  had 
resigned  the  imperial  crown,  %vith  his  other  dignities  ;  and 
F'erdinand,  according  to  common  form,  applied  to  the 
Pope  for  his  coronation.  The  arrogant  pontiff  refused  the 
demand  ;  and  pretended,  that  though,  on  the  death  of  an 
emperor,  he  was  obliged  to  crown  the  prince  elected,  yet, 
in  tlie  case  of  a  resignation,  the  right  devolved  to  the  holy 
see,  and  it  belonged  to  the  Pope  alone  to  appoint  an  em- 
peror. The  conduct  of  Paul  was,  in  every  thing,  conform- 
able to  these  lofty  pretensions.  He  thundered  always  in 
the  ears  of  all  am"bassadors,  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
assistance  of  any  prince ;  that  he  was  above  all  potentates 
of  the  earth ;  that  he  would  not  accustom  monarchs  to 
pretend  to  a  familiarity  or  equality  with  him  ;  that  it  be- 
longed to  him  to  alter  and  regulate  kingdoms ;  that  he 
was  successor  of  those  who  had  deposed  kings  and  em- 
perors ;  and  that,  rather  than  submit  to  any  thing  below 
his  dignity,  he  would  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world.  He  went  so  far  as  at  table,  in  the  presence  of  many 
persons,  and  even  openly,  in  a  public  consistory,  to  say, 
that  he  would  not  admit  any  kings  for  his  companions ; 
they  were  all  his  subjects,  and  he  would  hold  them  under 
these  feet :  so  saying,  he  stamped  on  the  ground  with  his 
old  and  infirm  limbs  :  for  he  was  now  past  fourscore  years 
of  age.' 

The  world  could  not  forbear  making  a  comparison  be- 
tween Charles  V.,  a  prince  who,  though  educated  amidst 
wars  and  intrigues  of  state,  had  prevented  the  decline  of  age, 
and  had  descended  from  the  throne,  in  order  to  set  apart 
an  interval  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  a  priest 
who,  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  exulted  in  his  doniinion, 
and,  from  restless  ambition  and  revenge,  was  throv^nng  all 
nations  into  combustion.  Paul  had  entertained  the  most 
inveterate  animosity  against  the  house  of  .\ustria ;  and 
though  a  truce  of  five  years  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  Spain,  he  excited  Henry,  by  his  solicitations, 
to  break  it,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  recovering 
Naples,  and  the  dominions  to  which  he  laid  claim  in  Italy; 
a  project  which  had  ever  proved  hurtful  to  the  predeces- 
sors of  that  monarch.  He  himself  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  \'iceroy  of  Naples ;  and  Guise 
being  sent  with  forces  to  support  him,  the  renewal  of  war 
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between  llio  two  crowns  slou»\1  almost  iiKvital)U>.  I'liilip, 
thou<:li  less  warlike  than  his  lather,  was  no  less  ambitious : 
and  he  trusted,  that  bv  the  imriKues  of  the  cabinet,  where 
he  believed  his  caution  and  socrcey  and  prudence  gave 
him  the  superiority,  he  should  be  able  to  subdue  all  his 
enemies,  and  extend  his  authority  and  dominion.  For 
this  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  desire  of  settling  his  new 
empire,  he  wisheil  to  maintain  peace  with  Tnince ;  but 
when  he  found,  that  without  s;tcnticiii!;  his  honour  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  overlook  the  hostile  attempts  of 
Henry,  he  pivnared  for  war  with  great  industry.  In  order 
to  give  himself  the  more  advantage,  he  was  desirous  of  em- 
l>arking  Kngland  in  the  quiu-iel  ;  and  though  the  queen 
was  of  herself  extremely  averse  to  that  nie;isnre,  he  hoped 
that  the  devoted  fondiie.ss,  which,  notwithstanding  repeated 
instances  of  his  indiflerencc,  she  still  bore  to  him,  would 
eflectually  second  his  applications.  Had  the  matter  in- 
deed depended  solely  on  lier,  she  was  incapable  of  resist- 
ing her  husband's  comniands  ;  but  she  had  little  weight 
with  her  council,  still  less  with  her  people  ;  and  her  go- 
vernment, which  was  every  day  becoming  more  odious, 
seemed  xinable  to  maintain  itself  even  during  the  most 
profound  tranquillitv,  much  more  if  a  war  were  kindled 
with  France,  and,  what  seemed  an  inevitable  consequence, 
with  Scotland,  supported  by  that  powerful  kingdom. 
Exfruiioiiof        An  act  of  barbarity  was  this  year  exei- 

CrMiuirr.  cised  in  England,  which,  added  to  many 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  tended  to  render  the 
govemment  exfremely  unpopular.  Cranmer  had  long 
been  detained  prisoner;  but  the  queen  now  determined  to 
bring  him  to  punishment;  and  in  order  the  more  fully  to 
satiate  her  vengeance,  she  resolved  to  ])unish  him'  for 
heresy,  rather  than  for  treason.  He  w:is  cited  by  the  Pope 
to  stand  his  trial  at  Rome ;  and  though  he  was  known  to 
be  kept  in  close  custody  at  Oxford,  he  was,  upon  his  not 
appearing,  condemned  as  contumacious.  Roniier,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  ITiirleby  of  Ely,  were  sent  to  degrade 
him ;  and  the  former  executed  llie  melancholy  ceremony 
with  all  the  joy  and  exultation  which  suited  his  savage 
nature.B  The  implacable  spirit  of  the  cpieen,  not  satisfied 
with  the  eternal  damnation  of  Cranmer,  which  she  believed 
inevitable,  and  with  the  execution  of  that  dreadful  sen- 
tence to  which  he  was  condemned,  prompted  her  also  to 
seek  the  ruin  of  his  honour,  and  the  infamy  of  his  name. 
Persons  were  employed  to  attack  him,  rot  in  the  way  of 
disputation,  asrainst  which  he  was  sufficiently  armed  ;  but 
i?V  flattery,  insinuation,  and  address  ;  by  representing  the 
dignities  to  which  his  character  still  entitled  him,  if  he 
would  merit  them  by  a  recantation;  by  giving  hopes  of 
long  enjoying  those  powerful  friends  whom  his  beneficent 
disposition  had  attacncd  to  him  during  the  course  of  his 
prosperity.''  Overcome  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  terrified 
ov  tne  prospect  of  those  tortures  which  awaited  him,  he 
allowed,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  the  sentiments  of  nature 
to  prevail  over  his  resolution,  and  he  agreed  to  subscribe 
the  doctrines  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  of  the  real 
presence.  The  court,  equally  perfidious  and  cruel,  were 
determined  that  this  recantation  should  avail  him  nothing; 
and  thev  sent  orders  that  he  should  be  re(iuired  to  ac- 
knowledge his  errors  in  church  before  the  whole  people, 

"151 M  r  ''"'^  ''^"^  '^*'  ^'^O"'*!  thence  be  immediately 
carried  to  execution.  Cranmer,  whether  that 
he  had  received  a  secret  intimation  of  their  design,  or  had 
repented  of  his  weakness,  surprised  the  audience  by  a  con- 
ttaiy  declaration.  He  said,  that  he  was  well  apprised  of 
the  obedience  which  he  owed  to  his  sovereign  and  the 
law;  but  this  duty  extended  no  further  than  to  submit 
patienllv  to  their  commands,  and  to  bear,  without  resist- 
ance, whatever  hardships  they  should  impose  upon  him  : 
ihat  a  superior  duty,  the  duly  which  lie  owed  to  his 
Maker,  ohiisred  him  to  speak  iruih  on  all  occasions,  and 
not  to  relinquish,  by  a  base  denial,  the  holy  doctrine 
which  the  Supreme  Being  had  revealed  to  mankind  :  that 
there  wa.s  one  miscarriage  in  his  life,  of  which,  above  all 
others,  he  severely  repented  ;  the  insincere  declaration  of 
faith  to  which  he  nadlhe  weakness  to  con.scnt,  and  which 
the  fear  of  death  alone  had  cxtortid  from  Uiiii ;  that  he 
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look  this  opportuiuly  of  atoning  for  his  error,  bv  a  sincere 
and  open  ncanlation ;  and  was  willing  to  seal,  with  his 
bliiiul.  tli;it  doctrine  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  com- 
municated from  Heaven:  and  that, as  his  hand  had  ch'ed, 
by  betraying  his  heart,  it  should  first  be  punished,  by  a 
severe  but  just  doom,  and  should  first  jiay  the  forfeit  of 
Its  offences.  He  was  thence  h  d  to  the  stake,  amidst  the 
insults  of  the  catholics ;  and  having  now  summoned  up 
all  the  force  of  his  mind,  he  bore  their  scorn,  as  well  as 
the  torture  of  his  punishment,  with  singular  fortitude.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  without  betraying,  either  by 
his  countenance  or  motions,  the  least  sign  of  weakness,  or 
even  of  feeling,  he  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  entirely 
consumed.  His  iluaiglits  seemed  wholly  occupied  witn 
reflections  on  his  I'ornier  f  mil,  and  he  called  aloud  several 
tunes,  T/iis  hanil  luis  nfftiKltd.  Satisfied  with  that  atone- 
ment, he  then  discovered  a  serenity  in  his  countenance; 
and  when  the  fire  attacked  bis  bodv,  he  seemed  to  be 
ipiite  insensible  of  his  outward  sufl'erlngs,  and  liy  the  force 
of  hope  and  resolution,  to  have  collected  his  niind  alto- 
gether within  itself,  and  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  flames. 
It  is  pnlcnded,  that  after  Ins  body  was  consumed,  his 
heart  was  found  entire  and  untouched  amidst  the  ashes; 
an  event,  which,  as  it  was  the  emblem  of  his  constancy, 
was  fondly  believed  by  the  zealous  protestants.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  merit ;  possessed  of  learning  and 
capacity,  and  adorned  with  candour,  sincerity,  and  benefi- 
cence, and  all  those  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render 
him  useful  and  amiable  in  society.  His  mor.il  qualities 
procured  him  universal  vr  sped ;  and  the  courage  of  his 
martyrdom,  though  he  fell  short  of  the  rigid  inflexibility 
observed  in  many,  made  him  the  hero  of  the  protest;int 
party.' 

After  Cranmer's  death  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  now 
taken  priest's  orders,  was  installed  in  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  was  thus,  by  this  office,  as  well  as  by  his 
commission  of  legate,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  of 
England.  But  though  he  was  averse  to  all  sanguinary 
methods  of  converting  heretics,  and  deemed  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  clert'y  the  more  effectual,  as  the  more  laudable 
expedient  for  that  purpose ;''  he  found  his  authority  too 
weak  to  oppose  the  barbarous  and  bigoted  disposition  of 
the  queen  and  of  her  counsellors.  He  himself,  he  knew, 
had  been  suspected  of  Lutheranism  :  and  as  Paul,  the 
reigning  Pope,  was  a  furious  persecutor,  and  his  personal 
enemy,  he  was  prompted,  by  the  modesty  of  his  dispo- 
sition, to  reserve  his  credit  for  other  occasions,  in  which  he 
had  a  greater  probability  of  success.' 

The  great  object  of  tne  queen  was  to  en-  ^  j^ 
gage  the  nation  in  the  war  which  was  kin- 
dled between  France  and  Spain  ;  and  Cardinal  Pole,  with 
many  other  counsellors,  openly  and  zealously  opposed 
this  measure.  Besides  insisting  on  the  marriage  articles, 
which  provided  against  such  an  attemjil,  they  represented 
the  violence  of  the  domestic  factions  in  England,  and  the 
disordered  state  of  the  finances ;  and  they  foreboded,  that 
the  tendency  of  all  these  ineasures  was  to  reduce  the  king- 
dom to  a  total  dependence  on  Spanish  counsels.  Philip 
had  come  to  London,  in  order  to  support  his  partisans ; 
and  he  told  the  queen,  that  if  he  were  not  gratified  in  so 
reasonable  a  request,  he  never  more  would  set  foot  in  I'^ng- 
land.  This  declaration  extremely  heightened  her  zeal  for 
promoting  his  interests,  and  overcoming  the  inflexibility 
of  her  council.  After  employing  other  menaces  of  a  more 
violent  nature,  she  threatened  to  dismiss  all  of  them,  and 
to  appoint  counsellors  more  obsequious ;  yet  could  she 
not  procure  a  vote  for  declaring  war  with  France.  At 
length,  one  Staftbrd  and  some  other  conspirators  were 
detected  in  a  design  of  surprising  Scarborough ;""  and  a 
confession  being  extorted  from  them,  that  they  had  been 
encouraged  by  llenry  in  the  attempt,  the  queen's  impor- 
tunity prevailed  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  make  this  act 
of  hostility,  with  others  of  a  like  secret  and  doubtful 
nature,  the  ground  of  the  quarrel.  War  was  accordingly 
declared  against  France;  and  preparations  were  every 
where  made  for  attacking  that  kingdom. 

Tlie  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  exceeded 
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300,000  pounds"  Any  considerable  siipjilics  could 
scarcely  be  expected  from  parliament,  considerinc  tlie 
presi'iil  disposition  of  tlie  nation ;  and  as  tlie  war  would 
scnsililv  (liininisli  tliat  brandi  arisint;  from  the  customs, 
llii-  lin.imt  s,  It  was  forisecii,  would  fall  short  even  of  the 
ordiii.irv  charges  of  Koveriimcnt;  and  must  still  more 
prove  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  war.  But  though  the 
queen  owed  great  arrears  to  all  her  servants,  besides  the 
loans  extorted  from  her  subjects,  these  considerations  had 
no  intUicncc  with  her;  and  in  order  to  support  her  war- 
like preparations,  she  continued  to  levy  money  in  tlu! 
same  arbitrary  and  violent  manner  which  she  had  formerly 
practised.  She  obliged  the  city  of  London  to  supply  her 
with  00,000  pounds  on  her  husband's  entry  ;  she  levied 
before  the  legal  time  the  second  year's  subsidy  voted  by 
parliament;  she  issued  anew  many  privy  seals,  by  whicli 
she  procured  loans  from  her  people;  and  having  equipped 
a  fleet,  which  she  could  not  vulual  by  reason  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  provisions,  she  seized  all  the  corn  she  could  find 
in  Sufliilk  and  Norfolk,  without  paying  any  price  to  the 
owners.  By  all  these  expedients,  assisted  by  the  power 
of  pressing,  she  levied  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men, 
which  she  sent  over  to  the  how  Countries,  under  the 
command  of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke.  Meanwhile,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  disturbance  at  home,  many  of  the  most 
considerable  gentry  were  thrown  into  tlie  Tower;  and  lest 
they  should  be  known,  the  Spanish  practice  was  followed: 
they  cither  were  carried  thither  in  the  night-time,  or  were 
hoodwinked  and  muffled  by  the  guards  who  conducted 
them." 

The  King  of  Spain  had  assembled  an  army  which,  after 
the  junction  of  the  Knglisli,  amounted  to  above  sixty 
thousand  men,  conducted  by  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age.  Tlie  constable, 
Montmorency,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  had 
not  half  the  number  to  oppose  to  him.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy,  after  menacing  Mariembourgh  and  Rocroy,  sud- 
denly sat  down  before  St.  Quintin  ;  and  as  the  place  was 
weak  and  ill  provided  with  a  garrison,  he  expected  in  a 
few  days  to  become  master  of  it.  But  Admiral  Coligny, 
governor  of  the  province,  thinking  his  honour  interested 
to  save  so  important  a  fortress,  threw  himself  into  St. 
Quintin,  with  some  troops  of  French  and  Scottish  gens- 
darmcrie;  and  by  his  exhortations  and  example  animated 
the  soldiers  to  a  vigorous  defence.  He 
"^'  despatched  a  messenger  to  his  uncle  Mont- 
morency, desiring  a  supply  of  men ;  and  the  constable 
approached  the  place  with  his  whole  army,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  entry  of  these  succours.  But  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  falling  on  the  reinforcement,  did  such  execution 
upon  them,  that  not  above  five  hundred  got  into  the 
Daiiie  of  St.  place.  lie  next  made  an  attack  on  the 
Quintin.  French  army,  and  put  them  to  total  rout, 
killing  four  thousand  men,  and  dispersing  the  remainder. 
In  this  unfortunate  action  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
France  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners :  among  the 
latter  was  the  old  constable  himself,  who,  fighting  valiantly, 
and  resolute  to  die  rather  than  survive  his  defeat,  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  thus  fell  alive  into  their 
hands.  The  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  thrown  into 
consternation  :  Paris  was  attempted  to  be  fortified  in  a 
hurry  :  and  had  the  Spaniards  presently  marched  thither. 
It  could  not  have  failed  to  fall  into  their  hands.  But 
Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper;  and  he  determined  first 
to  take  St.  Quintin,  in  order  to  secure  a  communication 
with  his  own  dominions.  A  very  little  time,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  finish  this  enterprise ;  but  the  bravery  of 
Coligny  still  prolonged  the  siege  seventeen  days,  which 
proveii  the  safety  of  France.  Some  troops  were  levied 
and  assembled.  "Couriers  were  sent  to  recall  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  his  army  from  Italy  :  and  the  French,  having 
recovered  from  their  first  panic,  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence.  Philip,  after  taking  Ham  and  Catelet, 
found  the  season  so  far  advanced,  that  he  could  attempt 
no  other  enterprise  :  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  retired  to 
winter  quarters. 

But  the  vigilant  activity  of  Guise,  not  satisfied  with 
securing  the   frontiers,  prompted   him,  in  the  depth  of 
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winter,  to  plan  an  cnternrise,  which  France,  during  her 
greatest  sucees-ses,  had  always  regarded  as  imnriclicablc, 
and  hail  never  thought  of  undert;iking.  (.,'alais  wa.s  in 
that  age  deemed  an  impregnable  fortress ;  and  as  it  was 
known  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  F.nglish  nation,  by  whom 
it  could  easily  be  succoured,  the  recovery  of  that  place 
by  France  was  considered  as  totally  desperate.  But 
C!oligny  had  remarked,  that  as  the  town  of  calai»  i.kfn  by 
Calais  was  surrounded  with  marshes,  which,  "'«  I'rench. 
during  the  winter,  were  impassable,  except  over  a  dyke 
guarded  by  two  castles,  St.  Agatha  and  Newnam  bridge, 
the  Kngli.sh  were  of  late  accustomed,  on  account  of  the 
lowiiess  of  their  finances,  to  dismiss  a  great  nart  of  the 
garrison  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  recall  tiiem  in  the 
spring,  at  which  time  alone  they  judged  their  attendance 
necessary.  On  this  circumstance  he  had  founded  the 
design  ofmaking a  sudden  attack  on  Calais;  he  had  caused 
tlie  ]ilace  to  be  secretly  viewed  by  some  engineers,  and  a 
plan  of  the  whole  enternrise  being  found  among  his 
papers,  it  servcil,  though  lie  himself  was  made  prisoner 
on  the  taking  of  St.  (iuintin,  to  suggest  the  project  of  that 
undertaking,  and  to  direct  tlie  measures  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise. 

Several  bodies  of  troops  defiled  towards  ^  ^  ^^^ 
the  frontiers  on  various  pretences ;  and  the 
whole  being  suddenly  assembled,  formed  an  army,  with 
which  Guise  made  an  unexpected  march  towards  Calais. 
At  the  same  time  a  great  number  of  I'rench  ships  being 
ordered  into  the  channel,  under  colour  of  cruising  on  the 
Knglish,  composed  a  fleet  which  made  an  attack  by  sea 
on  the  fortifications.  The  French  assaulted  St.  Agatha 
with  three  thousand  harquebusiers ;  and  the  garrison, 
though  they  made  a  vigorous  defence,  were  soon  obliged 
to  abandon  the  place,  and  retreat  to  Newnam  bridge. 
The  siege  of  this  latter  place  was  immediately  undertaken, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fleet  battered  the  iisbank,  which 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  and  both  these 
castles  seemed  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  The  go- 
vernor. Lord  Wentworth,  was  a  brave  officer;  but  find- 
ing that  the  greater  part  of  his  weak  garrison  was  enclosed 
in  the  castle  of  Newnam  bridge  and  the  risbank,  he 
ordered  them  to  capitulate,  and  to  join  him  in  Calais,  ' 
which,  without  their  assistance,  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
defend.  The  garrison  of  Newnam  bridge  was  so  happy 
as  to  effect  this  jnirpose ;  but  that  of  the  risbank  could 
not  obtain  such  favourable  conditions,  and  were  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  now  holding  Calais  blockaded  by 
sea  and  land,  thought  himself  secure  of  succeeding  in  his 
enterprise,  but  in  order  to  prevent  all  accident,  he  delayed 
not  a  moment  the  attack  of  the  place.  He  planted  his 
batteries  against  the  castle,  where  lie  made  a  large  breach; 
and  having  ordered  Andelot,  Coligny's  brother,  to  drain 
the  fossee,  he  commanded  an  assault,  which  succeeded ; 
and  the  French  made  a  lodgment  in  the  castle.  On  the 
night  following,  Wentworth  attempted  to  recover  this 
post;  but  having  lost  two  hundred  men  in  a  furious 
attack  which  he  made  upon  it,P  he  found  his  garrison  so 
weak,  that  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Ham  and  Guisnes 
fell  soon  after;  and  thus  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  eight 
days,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  made  himself  master  of 
this  strong  fortress,  that  had  cost  Edward  III.  a  siege  of 
eleven  months,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  which 
had  that  verv  year  been  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Cressy. 
The  English  had  held  it  above  two  hundred  years;  and 
as  it  gave  them  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  possession  belonging  to  the 
crown.  The  jov  of  the  French  was  extreme,  as  well  as 
the  glory  acquired  by  Guise,  who,  at  the  time  when  all 
Europe  imagined  France  to  be  sunk  hy  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  St.  Quintin,  had,  in  opposition  to  the  English, 
and  their  allies  the  Spaniards,  acquired  possession  of  a 
place  which  no  former  King  of  France,  even  during  the 
distractions  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  had  ever  ventured  to  attempt.  The  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  bereaved  of  this  valuable  fortress, 
murmured  loudly  against  the  improvidence  of  the  queen 
and  her  council ;  who,  after  engaging  in  a  fruitless  war, 
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for  the  sake  of  forciori  intorosLs,  liad  thus  exposed  the 
nation  to  so  severe  a  dis-iraco.  A  treasury  exhausted  by 
expenses,  and  burdenetl  with  debts;  a  people  divided 
and  dejected  ;  a  sovereign  iiijlisiMit  of  hrr  piopli's  wel- 
fare; were  circumstaiiciN  whiili,  i;ot"il1isl;iiicliii!;  the  fair 
offers  and  promises  of  I'hilip,  iravc  ihini  snuiU  liojios  of 
recovering  Calais.  And  as  the  Scots,  instigated  by  Ircneh 
c-ouncils,  bcjran  to  move  on  the  borders,  they  were  now 
necessitated  raOier  to  look  to  their  defence  at  home,  than 
<o  think  of  foreign  conquests. 

Affairs  of  After  the  peace  which,  in  consequence  of 
ScoiUud.  KiiiK  Kdward's  treaty  with  Henry,  took 
place  between  Scotland  and  England,  tlie  queen-dowager, 
on  pretence  of  visitinji;  her  daugliter  and  her  relations, 
made  a  journey  to  France,  and  she  carried  along  with  her 
the  Earis  of  Iluntlev,  Sutherland,  Marischal,  and  many  of 
the  principal  nobility.  Her  secret  design  ^vas  to  take 
measures  for  eng.iging  tlie  Earl  of  Arran  to  resign  to  her 
the  government  of  tlie  kingdom  ;  and  as  her  brothers,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Aumale,  had  uncontrolled  influence  in  the  court  of 
France,  she  easily  persuaded  Henry,  and  by  his  authority 
tlie  Scottisli  nobles,  to  enter  into  licr  measures.  Having 
also  gained  Carnegy  of  Kinnaiid,  Paiiter,  Hishop  of  Ross, 
and  Gavin  Hamilton,  commendator  of  Kilwinning,  three 
creatures  of  the  governor's,  she  persuaded  him,  by  their 
means,  to  consent  to  this  resignation  ;'i  and  when  every 
thing  was  thus  prepared  for  her  purpose,  she  took  a  journey 
to  Scotland,  and  passed  through  England  in  her  way 
thither.  Edward  received  her  with  great  respect  and 
civility  ;  though  he  could  not  forbear  attempting  to  renew 
the  old  treaty  for  his  marriage  with  her  daughter  :  a  mar- 
riage, he  said,  so  happily  calculated  for  the  tranquillity, 
interest,  and  security  of  botli  kingdoms,  and  the  only 
means  of  insuring  a  durable  peace  between  them.  For 
his  part,  he  added,  he  never  could  entertain  a  cordial 
amity  for  any  other  husband  whom  she  should  choose; 
nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  forgive  a  man,  who,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  disappointed  so  natural  an  alliance, 
had  Ijereaved  him  of  a  bride  to  whom  his  afTcctions,  from 
his  earliest  infancy,  had  been  entirely  engaged.  The 
queen-dowager  elutled  these  applications,  by  telling  him, 
tliat  if  any  measures  had  been  taken  disagreeable  to  him, 
they  were  entirely  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who,  instead  of  employing  courtesy,  caresses, 
and  gentle  offices,  the  proper  means  of  gaining  a  young 
princess,  had  had  recourse  to  arms  and  violence,  and  had 
constrained  the  Scottish  nobility  to  send  their  sovereign 
into  France,  in  order  to  interest  that  kingdom  in  protect- 
ing their  liberty  and  independence.' 

When  the  queen-dowager  arrived  in  Scotland,  she  found 
the  governor  very  unwilling  to  fulfil  his  engagements; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  many  delays  that  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  resign  his  autliority.  But  finding  that  the 
majority  of  the  young  princess  was  approaching,  and  that 
the  queen-dowager  had  gained  the  afiections  of  all  the 
principal  nobility,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  submit; 
and  having  stipulated  that  he  shouki  be  declared  ne.\t 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  should  be  freed  from  giving  any 
account  of  his  past  administration,  he  placed  her  in  pos- 
session of  the  power ;  and  she  thenceforth  assumed  the 
name  of  Regent.'  It  was  a  usual  saying  of  this  princess, 
that  provided  she  could  render  her  friends  happy,  and 
could  insure  to  herself  a  good  reputation,  she  was  entirely 
indifferent  what  befell  her;  and  though  this  sentiment  is 
greatly  censured  by  the  zealous  reformers,'  as  being  founded 
wholly  on  secular  motives,  it  discovers  a  mind  well  calculat- 
ed for  the  government  of  kingdoms.  D"Oisel,  a  Frenchman, 
celebrated  for  capacity,  had  attended  her  as  ambassador 
from  Henry,  but  ni  reality  to  assist  her  with  his  counsels, 
in  so  delicate  an  undertaking  as  tlie  administration  of 
Scotland  ;  and  this  man  had  formed  a  scheme  for  laying 
a  general  tax  on  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  support  a  stand- 
mg  military  force,  which  might  at  once  rrpel  the  inroads 
of  foreign  enemies,  and  check  the  turbulence  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobles.  But  though  some  of  the  courtiers  were  gained 
over  to  this  project,  it  gave  great  and  general  discontent 
to  the  nation ;  and  the  queen-regent,  after  ingenuously 
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confessing,  that  it  would  prove  pernicious  to  the  kingdom, 
had  the  prudence  to  desist  from  it,  and  to  trust  entirely 
for  her  security  to  the  good-will  and  afiections  of  her 
subjects." 

'fliis  laudable  purpose  seemed  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
her  administration ;  yet  was  she  sometimes  drawn  from 
it  by  her  connexions  with  Franco,  and  by  the  influence 
which  her  brothers  had  acquired  over  her.  When  Mary 
commenced  hostilities  against  tluit  kingdom,  Henry  re- 
quired the  queen-regent  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and 
she  summoned  a  convention  of  states  at  Newbottle,  and 
requested  them  to  concur  in  a  declaration  of  war  ag-ainst 
F^ngland.  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  become  as 
jealous  of  French,  as  the  English  were  of  Spanish,  in- 
fluence, refused  their  assent ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  in  order  to  efl'ect  her  pur- 

?ose.  She  ordered  D'Oisel  to  begin  some  fortifications  at 
'.yemouth,  a  place  which  had  been  dismantled  by  the  last 
treaty  with  Edwaid  ;  and  when  the  garrison  of  "Berwick, 
as  she  foresaw,  made  an  inroad  to  prevent  the  undertak- 
ing, she  eflectually  employed  this  pretence  to  inflame  the 
Scottish  nation,  and  to  engage  them  in  hostilities  against 
England.*  The  enterprises,  however,  of  the  Scots  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  some  inroads  on  the  borders : 
when  D'Oisel,  of  himself,  conducted  artillery  and  troops 
to  besiege  the  castle  of  Werke,  he  was  recalled,  and 
sharply  rebuked  by  the  council." 

In  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  closely 
with  France,  and  to  increase  the  influence  dau'iSm »nii the 
of  the  latter  kingdom,  it  was  thought  proper  queen  of  .scois. 
by  Henry  to  celebrate  the  mairiage  between  the  young 
oueen  and  the  dauphin ;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  by 
tlie  Scottish  ]\irliament  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  and  to 
settle  tlie  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland  threat- 
ened very  nearly  the  repose  and  security  of  Wary  ;  and  it 
was  foreseen,  that  though  the  factions  and  disorders  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  in  the  Scottish  government, 
during  the  absence  of  the  sovereign,  would  make  its  power 
less  formidable,  that  kingdom  would,  at  least,  afford  to 
the  French  a  means  of  invading  England. 
The  queen,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to 
summon  a  parliament,  and  to  demand  of'  them  some  sui>- 
plies  to  her  exhausted  exchequer.    And  such    ,      ,. 

'  It        ■  1     J         »  A  parliament. 

an  emergency  usually  gives  great  advantage 
to  the  people,  and  "as  the  parliaments  during  this  reign 
had  shown,  that  where  the  liberty  and  independency  of 
the  kingdom  was  menaced  with  imminent  danger,  they 
were  not  entirely  overawed  by  the  court ;  we  shall  natu- 
rally expect,  that  the  late  arbitrary  methods  of  extorting 
money  should  at  least  be  censured,  and,  perhaps,  some 
remedy  be  fur  the  future  provided  again.st  them.  The 
Commons,  however,  without  making  aiiv  reflections  on  the 
past,  voted,  besides  a  fifteenth,  a  subsidy  of  four  shillings 
111  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings  and  eight-pence 
on  goods.  The  clergy  granted  eight  shillings  in  the  pound, 
payable,  as  was  also  the  subsidy  of  the  laity,  in  four  years, 
by  equal  portions. 

The  parliament  also  passed  an  act,  confirming  all  the 
sales  and  gi'ants  of  crown  lands,  which  cither  were  already 
made  by  the  queen,  or  should  be  made  during  the  seven 
ensuing  years.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  in  Mary's 
present  disposition  and  situation,  this  power  would  be 
followed  by  a  great  alienation  of  the  royal  demesnes; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
good  government,  than  to  establish  a  prince  with  very 
extensive  authority,  yet  permit  him  to  be  reduced  to 
beggary.  This  act  met  wiUi  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  Copley  expressed  his  fears  lest  the 
queen,  under  colour  of  the  power  there  granted,  might 
alter  the  succession,  and  alienate  the  crown  from  the  law- 
ful heir :  but  his  words  were  thought  ineirrnil.  to  her 
majesty  :  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  ;  and  though  he  expressed  sorrow  for  his  offence^ 
he  was  not  released  till  the  queen  was  applied  to  for  his 
pardon. 

Tlie  English  nation,  during  this  whole  reign,  were 
under  great  apprehensions,  with  regard  not  only  to  the 
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sucoo.itiiiii,  luit  tlif  lifi.ot  llii)  Laily  Kli/ahelli.  The  violiiit 
ImlriHl  winch  thr  iniwri  hinc  I"  liir  hroke  out  on  eviTV 
occasion  ;  iniil  il  rfi|ulro(l  all  the  authority  of  l'liili|i,  as 
well  as  her  own  (;reat  (irudencc,  to  prevent  the  fatal  elleits 
of  it.  The  princess  retired  into  the  connlry  ;  and  knowiiij; 
that  she  was  suiTounded  willi  spies,  slie  passed  her  Ijine 
wholly  in  leadini;  and  study,  iiilernieddled  in  no  husi- 
iiess,  and  saw  very  little  company.  VVIiile  she  remained 
in  this-  situation,  which  for  the  present  was  melancholy, 
but  whioh  prepared  her  mind  fur  those  fjreat  actions  by 
which  her  life  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished, 
proptwals  of  iiiarriaKe  were  made  to  her  by  the  Swedish 
aniliassador,  in  his  master's  name.  As  her  first  question 
was,  whether  the  ipieen  had  been  informed  of  these  pro- 
posals ?  the  ambassador  told  lier,  that  his  master  thought, 
as  he  was  a  t'eiitleinan,  it  was  his  duty  first  to  make  his 
addresses  to  hersell ;  and  liavinj;  obtanied  licr  consent,  he 
would  next,  as  a  kiiij;,  apply  to  her  sisler.  Hut  the 
princess  would  allow  liiiii  to  prnceed  no  fiirtlier;  and  the 
queen,  alter  ihankinj;  her  Un-  lliis  instance  of  duty,  desired 
10  know  how  she  stood  affeeted  to  tlie  Swedish  proposals. 
Klizabeth,  thou!;li  exposed  to  many  present  danjjers  and 
mortifications,  had  tlie  mai;nanimity  to  reserve  herself  for 
better  fortune  ;  and  she  covered  her  refusal  with  profes- 
sions of  a  piissionateattaclinient  to  a  single  life,  which,  she 
said,  she  infinitely  preferred  belbre  any  other. y  The 
[Princess  showed  like  prudence  in  concealing  her  senti- 
ments of  religion,  in  complying  with  the  present  modes  of 
worship,  and  in  eluding  all  questions  with  regard  to  that 
delicate  subject.' 

The  money  granted  by  parliament,  enabled  the  queen 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail,  whicli  being 
joined  by  thirty  Flemish  sliips,  and  carrying  six  thousand 
land  forces  on  board,  was  sent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
coast  of  lirittany.  The  fleet  was  commanded  ny  Lortl 
Clinton  ;  the  land  forces  by  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and 
Kutland.  Hut  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  armv  was  so 
dilatory,  that  the  French  got  intelligence  of  the  design,  and 
were  i)repared  to  receive  them.  The  English  found  Brest 
so  well  guarded,  as  to  render  an  attempt  on  that  place 
impracticable ;  but  landing  at  Conquet,  they  plundered 
and  burnt  the  town,  with  some  adjacent  villages,  and  were 
jiroceeding  to  commit  greater  disorders,  when  Kersimon, 
a  Breton  gentleman,  at  the  head  of  some  militia,  fell 
upon  them,  put  them  to  root,  and  drove  them  to  their 
snips  with  considerable  loss  But  a  small  squadron  of 
ten  English  ships  had  an  opportunity  of  amply  revenging 
this  disgrace  upon  the  French.  The  Mareschal  de 
Thcrmes,  governor  of  Calais,  had  made  an  irruption  into 
Flanders,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men ;  and  hav- 
ing forced  a  passage  over  the  river  Aa,  had  taken  Dunkirk 
and  Berg  St.  VVinoc,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  New- 
port, but  Count  Egmont  coming  suddenly  upon  him  with 
superior  forces,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  and  beini;  over- 
taken by  the  Spaniards  near  (Jravelines,  and  findin;.'  a 
battle  inevitable,  he  cliose  very  skilfully  his  ground  for  the 
engagement,  lie  fortified  his  left  wing  with  all  the  jire- 
cautions  possible ;  and  posted  his  right  along  the  river  Aa, 
which  he  reasonablv  ihoudit  gave  him  full  security  from 
that  quarter.  But  the  Eui;lish  sliips,  which  were  accident- 
allv  on  the  coast,  being  drawn  by  tlie  noise  of  the  firing, 
sailed  up  the  river,  and  flauViiig'the  French,  did  such  ex- 
ecution by  their  artillery,  that  they  put  them  to  flight;  and 
the  Spaniards  gained  a  complete  victorv.'< 

Meanwhile  the  principal  armv  of  France,  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  and  that  of  S|)ain,  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  approached  each  other  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy; 
and  as  the  two  kings  had  come  into  their  respective 
camps,  attended  by  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  men  ex- 
pected that  some  great  and  important  event  would  follow 
from  the  emulation  ol  these  warlike  nations.  But  Philip, 
tliough  actuated  by  the  ambition,  possessed  not  the  enter- 
prising genius,  of  a  conqueror ;  and  he  was  willing,  not- 
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withstanding  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  anil  the  two 
great  victories  wliicti  he  had  gained  at  St.  ( juintin  and 
(Iravelines,  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  treaty.  Nego- 
ciations  were  entered  into  for  that  purpose;  and  as  tJie 
terms  offered  by  the  two  inonarchs  were  somewhat  wide 
of  each  other,  the  armies  were  put  into  winter-quarters  till 
the  princes  could  come  to  better  agreement.  Among  other 
contlitioiis,  lieiiry  demanded  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to 
its  lawful  owner ;  I'hilip,  that  of  Calais  and  its  territoi-y  to 
England  :  but  in  the  midst  of  these  negociations,  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  Mary  ;  and  Philip,  no  longer  con- 
nected with  England,  began  to  relax  in  his  firmness  on  that 
capiwl  article.  This  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could 
have  made  the  death  of  that  princess  be  regretted  by  the 
nation. 

Mary  had  long  been  in  a  declining  stale  of  health  ;  and 
having  mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a  pregnancy,  she  had  made 
use  of  an  improper  regimen,  and  her  malady  daily  aug- 
mented. Every  reflection  now  tormented  her.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  hated  by  her  subjects,  the  prospect  of 
Elizabeth's  succession,  apprehensions  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  catholic  religion  stood  exposed,  dejection  for 
the  loss  of  Calais,  concern  for  the  ill  state  of  tier  affairs, 
and,  above  all,  anxiety  for  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
who  she  knew  intended  soon  to  depart  for  Spain,  and  to 
settle  there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  :  all  these  me- 
lancholy reflections  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  threw  her 
into  a  lingcrmg  fever,  of  which  she  died,  p,„h„f,i,. 
after  a  short  and  unfortunate  reign  oi  five  queen, 
years,  four  months,  and  eleven  days.  """  ^°''- 

It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  many  words  in  drawing 
the  character  of  this  princess.  She  possessed  few  qualities 
either  estimable  or  amiable;  and  her  [ler-on  was  as  little 
engaging  .  as  her  behaviour  and  address.  Obstinacy, 
bigotry,  violence,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny; 
every  circumstance  of  her  character  took  a  tincture  from 
her  Dad  temper  and  narrow  understanding.  And  amidst 
that  complication  of  vices  which  entered  into  her  composi- 
tion, we  shall  scarcely  find  any  virtue  but  sincerity,  a 
quality  which  she  seems  to  have  maintained  through  her 
whole  life ;  except  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when  the 
necessity  of  her  affairs  obliged  her  to  make  some  promises 
to  the  protestants,  which  she  certainly  never  intended  to 
perform.  But  in  these  cases  a  weak  bigoted  woman,  un- 
der the  government  of  priests,  easily  finds  casuistry  suf- 
ficient to  justify  to  herself  the  violation  of  a  promise.  She 
appears  also,  as  well  as  her  father,  to  have  been  susceptible 
of  some  attachments  of  friendship ;  and  that  without  the 
caprice  and  inconstancy  which  were  so  remarkable  in  the 
conduct  of  that  monarch.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in 
many  circumstances  of  her  life  she  gave  indications  of  re- 
solution and  vigour  of  mind ;  a  ([uality  which  seems  to 
have  been  inherent  in  her  family. 

Cardinal  Pole  had  long  been  sickly,  from  an  intermit- 
ting fever ;  and  he  died  the  same  day  with  the  queen,  about 
sixteen  hours  after  her.  The  benign  character  of  this  pre- 
late, the  modesty  and  humanity  of  his  deportment,  made 
him  be  universally  beloved ;  insomuch,  that  in  a  nation 
where  the  most  furious  persecution  was  carried  on,  and 
where  the  most  violent  religious  factions  prevailed,  entire 
justice,  even  by  most  of  the  reformers,  has  been  done  to  his 
merit.  The  haughty  pontiff,  Paul  IV.,  had  entertained 
some  prejudices  against  liim  :  and  when  England  declared 
war  against  Henry,  the  ally  of  that  Popf>  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  revenge;  and  revoking  Pole's  legatine  com- 
mission, appointed  in  his  room  Cardinal  Peyto,  an 
Observantine  friar,  and  confessor  to  the  queen.  But  Mary 
would  never  permit  the  new  legate  to  act  upon  the  com- 
mission ;  and  Paul  was  afterwards  obliged  to  restore 
Cardinal  Pole  to  his  authority. 

There  occur  a  few  general  remarks,  besides  what  have 
already  been  made  in  the  course  of  our  narration,  with 
regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom  during  this 

Anil  what  the  word  liid  make  it, 
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reijrn.  The  luival  |Hnvcr  of  Ensrland  was  tlicn  so  iiicon- 
sideralile,  that  foiuteeM  thonsaiut  pounds  beiiij  ordered 
to  be  applieil  to  the  fleet,  lioth  for  repairing;  and  vietual- 
liiis:  It,  It  w;u;  computed  tlial  ten  thousand  pounds  a  vear 
would  afterw-ards  answer  all  necessary  char'ies.''  Ylie 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  queen  above  mentioned, 
joined  to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princess,  as 
well  as  by  her  father,  checked  the  growth  of  commerce; 
and  so  much  the  more,  as  all  other  princes  in  Europe 
.either  were  not  permitted,  or  did  not  find  it  necessary,  to 
proceed  in  so  tyrannical  a  manner.  Acts  of  parliament, 
both  in  the  List  reign  and  in  tlie  beginning  of  tne  present, 
had  laid  the  same  impositions  on  the  merchants  of  tlie  still- 
vard  as  on  other  aliens  :  yet  the  queen,  immediately  after 
her  raairiage,  complied  with  the  solicitations  of  the  em- 
peror, and,  by  her  prerogative,  suspended  those  laws."' 
Nobody  in  that  age  pretended  to  question  this  exercise  of 
prerogative.  The  historians  are  entirely  silent  with  regard 
to  it  I  and  it  is  only  by  the  collection  of  public  papers 
that  it  is  handed  down  to  us. 

An  absurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  reign, 
hy  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from  itiaking  cloth 
unless  he  had  sened  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 
The  law  was  repealed  in  the  hrst  year  of  the  queen  •  and 
this  plain  reason  given,  tliat  it  had  occasioned  the  decay 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  had  ruined  several  towns.'' 
It  is  strange  that  Edward's  law  should  have  been  revived 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  still  more  strange  that 
it  should  still  subsist. 

A  passage  to  Archangel  had  been  discovered  by  the 
English  during  the  last  reign  ;  and  a  beneficial  trade  with 
Muscovy  had  been  established.  A  solemn  embassy  was 
sent  by  the  L'zar  to  Queen  Mary.  The  ambassadors  were 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland;  but  being  hos- 
pitably entertained  there,  they  proccedeil  on  the  journey, 
and  were  received  at  London  with  CTcat  pomp  and  sb- 
leinnity.'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  intercourse 
which  that  emjiire  had  with  any  of  the  western  potentates 
of  Europe. 

A  law  was  passed  in  this  reign,''  by  which  the  number 
of  hoi-ses,  arms,  and  furniture  was  fixed,  which  each  per- 
son, according  to  the  extent  of  his  property,  should  be 
provided  with  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdoni.  A  man  of 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  instance,  was  obliged  to 
maintain  at  his  own  charge  six  horses  fit  for  demi-lances, 
of  which  three  at  least  to  be  furnished  with  sufficient  har- 
ness, steel  saddles,  and  weapons  proper  for  the  demi- 
lances ;  and  ten  horses  fit  for  light  horsemen ;  with  fur- 
niture and  weanons  proper  for  them :  he  was  obliged  to 
have  forty  corslets  furnished  ;  fifty  almain  revets,  or,  in- 
stead of  them,  forty  coats  of  plate,  corslets  or  brigand  ines 
furnished ;  forty  pikes,  thirty  long  bows,  thirtv  sheafs  of 
arrows,  thirty  steel  caps  or  skulls,  twenty  black  bills  or 
halberts,  twenty  harquebuts,  and  twenty  morions  orsallets. 
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I  Jig  I'aitage  <•/  Holinyffiri.  in  the  ditcourse  prffired  to  hii  khtory^  end 
ar*ic*  lone  a.rriit  «  llnrriim,  i<  at  /cllmi.  Speaking  «f  the  increau  of 
lunm  ■■  .S'ullirr  «lo  I  si«-ak  (Ins  in  rt proai  li  of  any  man,  Go<l  is  my  judge  ; 
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the  realm  ;  (the  religious  houses  and  manor  ^1. 

epted,  and  peradventure  some  Kreat  persona: 
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ecood  is.  the  ereat  amendment  of  hidi 
We  cursives,  have  lain  full  oft  upon 

&heet  under  coverlets  mafle  of  dagswai..   .. ._ 

terms.)  and  a  eoo<l  round  lov  under  their  hcail  instead  of  a  bolster.  It  it 
were  so.  that  the  father  or  the  good-man  of  the  house  hud  a  matlrass  or 
fl'jck-bed.  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head  u()on,  he  ttmuslit 
■^         '■  ■  II  lodse.1  as  the  lorfl  of  the  town  :  so  well  were  they 

s.  said  they,  were  Ihnu^tht  meet  only  f<ir  women   in 

. 'vants,  if  tiicy  hail  an^"  sheet  ahove  them  it  was  well  : 

for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  hollies  to  keep  them  from  the  niick- 
ling  straws  that  ran  on  through  the  canv  ass,  and  razed  Ihrir  harrlened  lii<les. 
'J  he  third  thing  they  tell  us  of  is.  the  evhauge  of  treene  platlers do  ealUd, 
I  nppine,  from  Tree  or  tVaod^  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spofi 


himvl 
contenicl.      Pilto' 
Idhed 


alls 


I  oldt 


,  that  i 


man  should  hardly  lioil  four  pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  |>erad' 
tore  a  salt}  in  a  g'K)d  farmer  s  house.  Detchption  of  tiritaia  in  cAap.  x. — 
jigain  tm  ekap.  xvi.  In  times  past  men  were  conlented  to  dwell  in  houses 
t>uilded  of  sallow,  willow,  tcr. :  so  that  Ihe  use  of  Uie  oak  was  in  a  inaniier 
dedicated  wholly  unto  diurchcs,  religious  houses,  princes*  palaces,  navixa. 
tion,  Isc.  but  now  sallow,  tu.  are  rejected,  and  twtliing  hut  oak  any  wlieic 


We  may  remark,  that  a  man  of  a  thousand  marks  of  st<x;k 
was  rated  equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year :  a 
jiroof  that  few  or  none  at  that  time  lived  on  their  stock  in 
money,  and  that  great  profits  were  made  by  the  merchants 
in  the  course  of  trade.  There  is  no  class  above  a  tliousand 
pounds  a  year. 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  progress  made  iu 
arts  and  refinement  about  this  time  from  one  circum- 
stance :  a  man  of  no  less  rank  than  the  comptroller  of 
Edward  N'l.'s  household  jKiid  only  thirty  shillings  a  year 
of  our  present  money  for  his  house  in  Channel-row :  t 
yet  labour  and  provisions,  and  consequently  houses,  were 
only  about  a  third  of  the  present  price.  Erasmus  ascribes 
the  fretiuent  plagues  iii  England  to  the  na.stiness  and 
dirt  and  slovenly  habits  among  the  people.  "  The  floors," 
says  he,  "are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes, 
under  which  lies  unmolested  an  ancient  collection  of 
beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  dogs 
and  cats, and  everv  thing  that  is  nasty."'' 

Holingshed,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or  rather  rude, 
way  of  living  of  the  preceding  generation.  There  scarcely 
was  a  chimney  to  the  houses,  even  m  considerable  towns: 
the  fire  was  kindled  by  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  sought 
its  way  out  at  the  roof,  or  door,  or  windows  :  the  houses 
were  nothing  but  watling  plaistered  over  with  clay  :  the 
people  slept  on  straw  pallets,  and  had  a  good  round  log 
under  their  head  for  a  pillow ;  and  almost  all  the  furni- 
ture and  utensils  were  of  wood.' 

In  this  reign,  we  find  the  first  general  law  with  regard 
to  highways,  which  were  appointed  to  be  repaired  by 
parish  duty  all  over  England.'' 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 


In  a  nation  so  divided  as  the  English,  it  ,  „  ,5jg 
could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  death  '  ' 
of  one  sovereign,  and  the  accession  of  another,  who  was 
generally  believed  to  have  embraced  opposite  principles 
to  those  which  prevailed,  could  be  the  object  of  universal 
satistaction  :  yet  so  much  were  men  displeased  with  the 
present  conduct  of  affairs,  and  such  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  futurity,  that  the  people  overlooking  their 
theological  disputes,  expressed  a  general  and  unfeigned 


many  chimneys:  and  yet  our  tentlerlmescomplaii 
poses ;  then  had  we  none  but  reredosses.  and  our  lieails  tl 
as  tiiesmoke  in  those  days  was  sup|>osed  to  be  a  suHicieii 
timber  of  the  house,  so  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  nt. 
good. man  and  his  family  from  the  quack  or  pose,  »  her^  > 
few  were  acquainted. — Again,  in  eliap.  xviii.  t)ur  pciv 
e-nplnvcd  Ihe  ii^e  of  pewter  only  u(Hm  tlishes  and  [lo 
tl  nil's  icir  s.Tviii.  ;  Mhireas  now  111.  v  are  groun  into  sue 
Hie  liv  inlosiun  any  fni 


olilsmith's  craft,  thotl0l 


thev  he  never  50  curimis.  and  very  :iHilKiiilly  torgeii.  In  some  places  li, 
vond  the  sea,  a  garnish  of  good  flat  Kiiglish  pewter  Cl  sav  (lat.  becauN 
dishes  and  platters  in  my  time  hcgin  10  be  made  deep  and  like  basons, aort 
are  indeeti  more  convenient  both  for  sauce  and  keening  the  meat  warm)  it 
almost  esteemed  so  precious  as  the  like  numlierof  the  ves.sels  that  are  mads 
of  fine  silver.  //  the  reader  it  cuiimu  to  knov;  the  hour  of  meatt  in  fuHH 
FJitabeth't  reign,  hemol/learn  it  from  the  tame  author,  with  us  Ihe  uobt- 
lily,  gentry,  and  students,  do  ordinarily  go  to  diijncr  at  eleven  before  nuoOi 
and  to  supper  at  five,  or  between  five  and  six  at  atlemoon.  I  he  meichaolS 
dine  and  sup  seldom  before  twelve  at  noon  and  six  at  night,  especially  i 


1  dine  also  at  hiuh  r 


n  as  they  call  It,  and  tup 
titles  the  scholai^  ditM  Ml 


hours  gradually?  or  are  the  people  of  fashion  belter  pleased  witll  Iha 
secrecy  ami  silence  of  nocturnal  hours,  when  the  industrious  vulgar  art  all 
gone  lo  rest?  In  rude  ages,  men  have  lew  amusements  or  occupatitHis  bul 
what  day-light  affords  them, 
k  c  and  3  Phil,  and  Mar.  cap.  8. 
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iov,  tliiil  the  scefitre  had   passed  into  llic  huiid  of  Eliza- 

UucMi'i  i»i>u  heth.    That    |iriiicfs»  had  discovered  great 

I'li't-       |iriideiice  iii  her  conduct,  during  the  reign 

of  her  sister ;  and  as  men  were  sensible  of  the  nnniinent 

dancer  to  which  she  was  every  moment  exposed,  com- 

Iiassion  towards  l>er  situation,  and  concern  for  her  safety, 
lad  rendered  her,  to  an  unc  omnion  decree,  the  favourite  of 
the  nation.  A  parhament  had  liccn  iissiniliUil  a  few  days 
liefore  Mary's  death;  ami  whin  liiatlic,  Anhhishop  of 
S'ork,  then  chancellor,  nolilied  tn  tluin  lliat  event,  scarcely 
an  interval  of  reL'ret  anpi  ar.d  ;  and  the  two  Houses  imme- 
diately resounded  willi  tlie  jo\ful  acclamations  of  "God 
save  ("iueen  EIizuIh-iIi;  Loiij;  and  happily  may  she  reign  I" 
The  people,  less  ai  lualed  by  faction,  and  less  influenced 
by  pritate  views,  expressed  a  joy  still  more  general  and 
hearty  on  her  proclamation ;  and  the  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  this  reign  prognosticated  that  felicity  and 
glorv  which,  dining  its  whole  course,  so  uniformly  at- 
tended it." 

Kliiabcth  was  at  Hatfield  when  she  heard  of  her  sister's 
death  ;  and  after  a  few  days,  she  went  thence  to  London, 
through  croivds  of  people,  who  strove  with  each  other  in 
giving  her  the  strongest  testimony  of  their  aflection.  On 
ner  entrance  into  the  Tower,  she  could  not  forbear  reflect- 
ing on  the  great  diHerence  between  her  present  fortune, 
anil  that  which  a  few  years  before  had  attended  her,  when 
she  was  conducted  to  that  place  as  a  prisoner,  and  lay 
.here  exppsed  to  all  the  bigoted  malignity  of  her  enemies. 
She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  expressed  her  ihanksto  Heaven 
for  the  deliverance  which  the  Almighty  had  granted  lier 
from  her  bloody  persecutors  ;  a  deliverance,  she  said,  no 
|ps.s  miraculous  tlian  that  which  Daniel  had  received  from 
the  den  of  lions.  This  act  of  pious  gratitude  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  circumstance  in  which  she  remembered 
any  past  hardships  and  injuries.  M'ith  a  prudence  and 
magnanimity  truly  laudable,  she  buried  all  oHences  in  ob- 
livion, and  received  with  aff'ability  even  those  who  had 
acted  with  the  greatest  malevolence  against  her.  Sir 
Harry  Hennifield  himself,  to  whose  custody  she  had  been 
committed,  and  who  had  treated  her  witli  severity,  never 
felt,  during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign,  any  effects  of 
her  resentment.''  Yet  was  not  the  gracious  reception 
which  she  gave  prostitute  and  undistingiiishing.  When 
the  bishops  came  in  a  body  to  make  their  obeisance  to 
her,  she  expressed  to  all  of  them  sentiments  of  regard ; 
except  to  Bonner,  from  whom  she  turned  asi<le,  as  from  a 
man  polluted  with  blood,  who  was  a  just  object  of  honor 
to  every  heart  susceptible  of  humanity.' 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  domestic 
aflairs,  Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts  her  sister's 
death,  and  her  own  accession.  She  sent  Lord  Cobham  to 
the  Low  Countries,  where  Philip  then  resided  ;  and  she 
took  care  to  express  to  that  monarcli  her  gratitude  for  the 
protection  which  he  had  afibrded  her,  and  her  desire  of 
persevering  in  that  friendship  which  had  so  happily  com- 
menced between  them.  Philip,  who  bad  long  foreseen 
this  event,  and  who  still  hoped,  by  means  of  Elizabeth,  to 
obtain  that  dominion  over  tnuland,  of  which  he  bad  failed 
in  espousing  Mary,  immediately  despatched  orders  to  the 
Duke  of  Feria,  his  ambassador  at  London,  to  make  pro- 
posals of  marriage  to  the  queen  ;  and  ho  offered  to  procure 
from  Rome  a  dispensation  for  that  purpose.  But  Eliza- 
beth soon  came  to  the  resolution  of  decUning  the  proposal. 
She  saw  that  the  nation  had  entertained  an  extreme  aver- 
sion to  t!ie  Spanish  alliance,  during  her  sister's  reign  ;  and 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  popularity  which  she  herself 
enjoyed,  was  the  prospect  of  being  freed,  by  her  means, 
from  tlie  danger  ot  foreign  subjection.  She  was  sensible, 
that  her  affinity  with  Philip  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
her  father  witH  Catherine  of  Arragon  ;  and  that  her  mar- 
rying that  monarch  was,  in  effect,  declaring  herself  illegiti- 
niate,  and  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  And 
thougli  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monaichy  might  still  be 
sufhcitnt,  in  opposition  to  all  pretenders,  to  support  ber 
title,  her  masculine  spirit  disdained  such  precarious  do- 
minion, which,  as  it  would  depend  solely  on  tlie  power  of 
another,  must  be  exercised  according  to  his  inclinations.'' 
But,  while  these  views  prevented  her  from  entertaining  any 


thoughts  of  u  marriage  with  Philip,  she  gave  him  an  oblig- 
ing, though  eviLSive,  answer ;  and  he  still  retained  such 
hopes  of  success,  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  l(omc  witli 
oruei's  to  solicit  the  dispensation. 

The  (lueeii  too,  on  her  sister's  death,  liad  written  to  Sir 
I'Ulward  Cariie,  the  Engli-.li  aml>as.sador  at  Ilome,  to  no- 
tify her  accession  to  the  Pope;  but  the  precipitate  nature 
of  Paul  broke  through  all  the  cautious  measures  concerted 
by  this  young  princess.  He  told  Canie,  that  Kiif;land 
was  a  fief  of  the  holy  see ;  and  it  was  great  temerity  in 
Elizabeth  to  have  assumed,  without  Ins  pailicipalion,  the 
title  and  authority  of  (|ueen  ;  that  being  illegilmiate,  she 
could  not  possilJly  inherit  that  kingdom  ;  nor  could  he 
annul  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Clement  VIL  and 
Paul  lU.  with  regard  to  Henry's  marriage:  that  were  he 
to  proceed  with  rigour,  he  should  punish  this  criminal  in- 
v;ision  of  his  rights,  by  rejecting  all  her  aiiplications  ;  but, 
being  willing  to  tieat  her  with  paternal  indulgence,  he 
would  still  keep  the  door  of  grace  open  to  her :  and  that, 
if  she  would  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
submit  entirely  to  his  will,  she  should  experience  the  utr. 
most  lenity,  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic 
sce.«  When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Elizabeth,  she 
was  astonished  at  the  character  of  that  aged  pontiff;  and, 
having  recalled  her  ambassador,  she  continued,  with  more 
determined  resolution,  to  [lursue  those  measures  which 
already  she  had  secretly  embraced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the  catholic 
religion,  had  retained  eleven  of  her  sister's  counsellors; 
but  in  order  to  lalance  their  authoiitv,  she  added  eight 
more,  who  were  known  to  be  inclined  to  the  proteslant 
communion  ;  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  jjp.,^ia|,|j,|,. 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas  Parrv,  Sir  inem oi  the  i>rt>- 
Edward  Kogcis,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Sir  '"'a"' ^I'S'""- 
Francis  Knolles,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whom  she  created 
lord  keeper,  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state.' 
W  ith  these  counsellors,  particularly  Cecil,  she  frequently 
deliberated  conceniing  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  the  means  of  e.xecuting  that  great  en- 
terprise. Cecil  told  her,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
had,  ever  since  her  father's  reign,  inclined  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  though  her  sister  had  constrained  them  to  pro- 
fess the  ancient  faith,  the  cruelties  exercised  by  her 
ministers  had  still  more  alienated  their  affections  from  it : 
that  happily  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  here  concurred 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  nor  was  her  title  to  the 
crown  compatible  with  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff': that  a  sentence,  so  solemnly  jironounced  by  two 
popes  against  her  mother's  marriage,  could  not  possibly 
be  recalled,  without  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  the  credit 
of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and  even  if  she  were  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  crown,  it  would  only  be  on  an  uncertain  and 
dependent  footing.  Tliat  this  circumstance  alone  counter- 
balanced all  dangers  whatsoever ;  iind  these  dangers  them- 
selves, if  narrowly  examined,  would  be  found  very  little 
formidable  :  that  the  curses  and  execrations  of  the  Romish 
church,  when  not  seconded  by  military  force,  were,  in  the 
present  age,  more  an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  terror,  and 
had  now  as  little  influence  in  this  world  as  in  the  next : 
that  though  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of  Henry  or  Philip 
might  incline  them  to  execute  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  her,  their  interests  were  so  incompatible, 
that  they  never  could  concur  in  any  plan  of  operations ; 
and  the'enmity  of  the  one  would  always  insure  to  her  the 
friendship  of  the  other:  that  if  they  encouraged  the  dis- 
contents of  her  catholic  subjects,  their  dominions  also 
abounded  w  ith  ])rotestant=,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  retali- 
ate upon  them  :  that  even  such  of  the  English  as  seemed 
at  present  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  faith,  would, 
most  of  them,  embrace  the  religion  of  their  new  sovereign  ; 
and  the  nation  had,  of  late,  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
these  revolutions,  that  men  had  lost  all  idea  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  such  subjects  :  that  the  authority  of  Henry 
VIIL  so  hi'.'hlv  raised  by  many  concurring  circumstances, 
first  inured  the  people  to  this  "submissive  deference;  and 
it  was  the  less  difficult  for  succeeding  princes  to  continue 
the  nation  in  a  track  to  which  it  had  so  long  been  accus- 
tomed :  and  that  it  -would  be  easy  for  her,  by  bestowing 
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on  protestanls  all  preferment  in  civil  ofiiccs  and  the  mi- 
litia, the  church  and  the  univereities,  both  to  insure  her 
own  authority,  and  to  render  lier  religion  entirely  pre- 
dominant.* 

The  eilucation  of  EliKibeth,  as  well  as  her  interest,  led 
her  to  favour  the  Hcfurmation  ;  and  slie  remained  not  long 
in  suspense  with  regaixl  to  the  party  which  she  sliould 
embrace.  Uut  though  determined  in  her  own  minj,  she 
iiesolved  to  proceed  by  gradual  and  secure  steps,  and  not 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Mary,  in  encouraging  the  bigots 
of  her  partv  to  make  immediately  a  violent  invasion  on 
the  established  religion.''  She  tliouglit  it  requisite,  how- 
ever, to  discover  such  symptoms  of  her  intentions,  as 
might  give  encouragement  to  the  protestanls,  so  much  dp- 
pressed  by  the  late  violent  persecutions.  Slie  iiiiiiudlLilily 
recalletl  all  the  exiles,  and  g;ive  liberty  to  llic  prisoners 
who  were  confined  on  account  of  religion.  \\  e  are  told 
of  a  pleasantry  of  one  Uainsfoid  on  this  occasion,  who 
said  to  the  mieen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to  present  her,  in 
behalf  of  otlier  prisoners,  callcfl  Mattliew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John :  she  readily  replied,  tluit  it  behoved  her  first  to 
consult  the  prisoners  tiieniselves,  ami  to  learn  of  them  whe- 
ther thev  desired  that  liberty  which  he  demanded  for  them.' 

Elizabeth  also  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of  tlie 
reformers,  some  acts  of  power,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  extent  of  royal  prerogative  during  that  age.  Finding 
that  the  protestant  teachers,  irritated  by  persecution,  broke 
out  in  a  furious  attack  on  the  ancient  superstition,  and 
that  the  Romanists  replied  with  no  less  zeal  and  acrimony, 
she  published  a  proclamation,  by  which  she  inhibited  all 
preaching  without  a  special  licence  ;'^  and  though  she 
dispensed  with  these  orders  in  favour  of  some  preachers 
of  lier  own  sect,  she  took  care  that  they  should  be  the 
most  calm  and  moderate  of  the  party.  She  also  suspended 
the  laws,  so  fai'  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  the  service,  the 
litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  gospels,  to  be 
read  in  English.  And,  having  first  published  injunctions 
that  all  the  churches  should  conform  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  her  owti  chapel,  she  forbade  the  hoste  to  be  any 
more  elevated  in  her  presence ;  an  innovation  which,  how- 
ever frivolous  It  may  appear,  implied  the  most  material 
consequences.' 

These  declarations  of  her  intentions,  concurring  with 
preceding  suspicions,  made  the  bishops  foresee,  with 
certainty,  a  revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refused 
to  officiate  at  her  coronation ;  and  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  was  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  perform  the  ceremony.  When  she  was  conducted 
through  London,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  her 
subjects,  a  boy,  who  personated  Truth,  was  let  down  from 
one  of  the  triumphal  arches,  and  presented  to  her  a  copy 
of  the  Bible.  She  received  the  book  with  the  most 
gracious  deportment,  placed  it  next  her  bosom,  and  de- 
clared, that,  amidst  all  the  costly  testimonies  which  the  city 
had  that  day  given  her  of  their  attachment,  this  present 
was  by  far  the  most  precious  and  most  acceptable."  Such 
were  the  innocent  artifices  by  which  Elizabeth  insinuated 
herself  into  the  affections  of  her  subjects.  Open  in  her 
address,  gnicious  and  aflable  in  all  public  appearances, 
she  rejoiced  in  the  concourse  of  her  subjects,  entered  into 
all  their  pleasures  and  amusements,  and  without  departing 
from  her  dignity,  which  she  knew  well  how  to  preserve, 
she  acquired  a  popularity  beyond  what  any  of  her  prede- 
cessors or  successors  ever  could  attain.  "  Her  own  sex 
exulted,  to  see  a  woman  hold  the  reins  of  empire  with 
such  prudence  and  fortitude  :  and  while  a  young  princess 
of  twenty-five  years,  (for  that  was  her  age  atlier  accession,) 
who  possessed  all  the  graces  and  insinuation,  though  not 
all  the  beauty,  of  her  sex,  courted  the  affections  of  indi- 
viduals by  her  civilities,  of  the  public  by  her  services,  her 
authority,  though  corroborated  by  the  strictest  bands  of 
law  and  religion,  appeared  to  be  derived  entirely  from 
the  choice  and  inclination  of  the  people. 


t;i 


;  BafDCI,  vol.  it,  p.  377.    CamdcD,  p.  .170. 

)  Burnet,  vol,  ii.  p,  376.    Cmmdeo,  p.  371. 
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A  sovereign  of  this  disposition  was  not  likely  to  offend 
her  subjects  by  any  useless  or  violent  exertions  of  power ; 
and  I'.lizabeth,  though  she  threw  out  such  hints  as  encou- 
raged the  protestanls,  delayed  the  entire  change  of  religion 
till  the  meeting  of  the  parlianienl  which  was  summoned 
to  assemble.    The  elections  had  gone  entirely  .. 

against  the  catholics,  who  seem  not  indeed  P  '"  n  . 
to  have  made  any  great  struggle  for  the  sujieriority ;"  and 
the  Houses  met,  in  a  disposition  of  gratifying  the  queen 
in  every  particular  which  she  could  desire  of  them.  They 
began  the  session  with  a  unanimous  declaration,  "  that 
Queen  Eliz;ibeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the 
word  of  God,  as  the  common  ami  statute  laws  of  the 
realm,  the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown, 
lawfully  descemUd  from  the  blood-royal,  according  to  the 
order  of  succession  sellled  in  tlie  ;i5l1i  of  Henry  VIIL"" 
This  act  of  recognition  was  probably  tlictatcd  by  the  queen 
herself  and  her  ministers ;  and  she  showed  her  magna- 
iiimiiy,  as  well  as  moderation,  in  the  terms  which  she 
employed  on  that  occasion.  She  followed  not  Mary's 
practice  in  declaring  the  validity  of  her  mother's  marriage, 
or  in  expressly  repealing  the  act  formerly  made  against 
her  own  legitimacy ;  she  knew  that  this  attempt  must  be 
attended  with  reflections  on  her  father's  memory,  and  on 
the  birth  of  her  deceased  sister ;  and  as  all  the  world  was 
sensible,  that  Henrv's  divorce  from  Anne  Bolcyn  was 
merely  the  effect  of  his  usual  violence  and  caprice,  she 
scorned  to  found  her  title  on  any  act  of  an  assembly 
which  had  too  much  prostituted  its  authority  by  its  former 
variable,  servile,  and  iniquitous  decisions.  Satisfied, 
therefore,  in  the  general  opinion  entertained  with  regard 
to  this  fact,  which  appeared  the  more  undoubted,  the  less 
anxiety  she  discovered  in  fortifying  it  by  votes  and  in- 
quiries ;  she  took  possession  of  the  throne,  both  as  her 
birthright,  and  as  insured  to  her  by  former  acts  of  par- 
liament; and  she  never  ajipearcd  anxious  to  distinguish 
these  titles,P 

The  first  bill  brought  into  parliament,  with  a  view  of 
trying  their  disposition  on  the  head  of  religion,  was  that 
for  suppressing  the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for 
restoring  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the  (lucen.  This 
point  being  gained  without  much  difficulty,  a  bill  was  next 
introduced,  annexing  the  supremacy  to  the  crown ;  and 
though  the  queen  was  there  denominated  guvcrness,  not 
/ifwl,  of  the  church,  it  conveyed  the  same  extensive  power, 
which,  under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercised  by  her 
father  and  brother.  All  the  bishops  who  were  present  in 
the  upper  House  strenuously  opposed  this  law;  and  as 
they  possessed  more  learning  tlian  the  temporal  peers, 
they  triumphed  in  the  debate ;  but  the  majority  of  voices 
in  that  House,  ;is  well  as  among  the  Commons,  was 
against  them.  By  this  act,  the  crown,  without  the  con- 
currence either  of  the  parliament  or  even  of  the  convoca- 
tion, was  vested  with  the  whole  spiritual  power;  might 
repress  all  heresies,  might  establish  or  repeal  all  canons, 
might  alter  every  point  of  discipline,  and  might  ordain  or 
abolish  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony.i  In  determining 
heresy,  the  sovereign  was  only  limited  (if  that  could  be 
called  a  limitation)  to  such  doctrines  as  had  been  adjudged 
heresy  by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  by  the  first  four 
general  councils,  or  by  any  general  council  which  followed 
the  Scripture  as  their  rule,  or  to  such  other  doctrines  as 
should  hereafter  be  denominated  heresy  by  the  parliament 
and  convocation.  In  order  to  exercise  this  authority,  the 
queen,  by  a  clause  of  the  act,  was  empowered  to  name 
commissioners,  either  laymen  or  clergymen,  as  she  should 
think  proper ;  and  on  this  clause  was  afterwards  founded 
the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission;  which  assumed 
large  discretionary,  not  to  say  arbitrary,  powers,  totally- in- 
compatible with  any  exact  boundaries  in  the  constitution. 
Their  proceedings  indeed  were  only  consistent  with  abso- 
lute monarchy ;  but  were  entirely  suitable  to  the  genius 
of  the  act  on  which  they  were  established;  an  act  that  at 

used  in  these  elections;  6ve  candidates  were  nominated  hy  the  court  to 
each  borouKti,  and  three  to  each  county  ;  and  by  (hi-  slierifTs  authority,  thfl 
members  were  chosen  from  among  these  c^indidates.  Hee  Utatt  Paptrs 
cftl/ecled  />p  Edward,  Earl  vf  Clarendon,  p.  92. 

o  1  llin  cap.  X. 
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once  ipivf  lliL'  crown  ;iloiie  all  llic  powur  wliicli  Iwd 
I'ornuiily  liwii  claimed  by  lliu  Popes,  but  which  even  ihese 
iisiir|)inK  prt-lates  had  ueviT  he<'ii  able  fully  to  exercise, 
without  some  concurrence  of"  the  national  cleryy. 

Whoever  refused  to  take  an  oath,  acknowlcdyinc  the 
(|uec'ii'.s  9U(iremacy,  was  incapacitated  from  holdiiis;  any 
office ;  whoever  denied  the  supremacy,  or  attcmpti-d  to 
deprive  llic  ipieeii  of  that  preiocative,  forfeited,  for  the 
first  offence,  all  his  goods  and  chattels ;  for  the  second, 
was  subieclrd  to  the  penally  of  a  pr.enuinire ;  but  the 
thml  iill'cnce  was  declared  treason.  TIum'  pnnishnienls, 
however  ^eve^c,  were  less  rigorous  than  those  whu  b  were 
formiTiv,  during  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  m- 
Hicteil  ill  like  casts. 

A  law  was  passed,  confirming  all  the  statutes  enacted 
in  King  Kdward's  time  with  regard  to  religion  -J  the 
nomination  of  bishons  was  given  to  tlie  crown  without 
any  election  of  the  cliapters  :  the  queen  was  empowered, 
on  the  vacancy  of  any  see,  to  seize  all  the  temporalities, 
and  to  bestow  on  the  bishop  elect  an  ciiuivalent  in  the 
impropriations  belonging  to  the  crown.  This  pretended 
equivalent  was  commonly  niucli  inferior  in  value ;  and 
thus  the  queen,  amidst  all  her  concern  for  religion,  follow- 
ed the  example  of  the  preceding  reformers,  in  committing 
depredations  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 

The  bishops  and  all  incumbents  were  prohibited  from 
alienating  their  revenues, and  from  letting  leases  longer  than 
twenty-one  years  or  three  lives.  This  law  seemed  to  be 
meant  for  securing  tlie  property  of  the  church  ;  but  as  an 
exception  was  left  in  favour  of  the  crown,  great  abuses 
still  prevailed.  It  was  usual  for  the  courtiers  during  this 
reign  to  make  an  a^'rcenient  with  a  bishop  or  incumbent, 
and  to  procure  a  fictitious  alienation  to  the  queen,  who 
afienvards  transferred  the  lands  to  the  person  agreed  on." 
This  method  of  pillaiiing  the  church  was  not  remedied 
till  the  beginning  of  James  I.  The  present  depression  of 
the  clemy  exposed  them  to  all  injuries ;  anu  the  laity 
never  stopped  till  they  had  reduced  the  church  to  sucn 
poverty,  that  her  plunder  was  no  longer  a  compensation 
for  the  odium  incurred  by  it. 

A  solemn  and  public  disputation  was  held  during  this 
session,  in  presence  of  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  between  the 
divines  of  the  protestaiit  and  those  of  the  catholic  coin- 
munioii.  The  champions  appointed  to  defend  the  religion 
of  the  sovereign,  were,  as  in  all  former  instances,  entirely 
triumphant ;  and  the  popish  disputants,  being  pronounced 
refractory  and  obstinate,  were  even  punished  by  imprison- 
ment.' Imboldened  by  tlus  victory,  the  protestants  ven- 
tured on  the  last  and  most  important  step,  and  brought 
into  parliament  a  bill"  for  abolishing  the  mass,  and  re- 
establishing the  liturgy  of  King  Edward.  Penalties  were 
enacted,  as  well  against  those  who  departed  from  this 
mode  of  worship,  as  against  those  who  absented  themselves 
from,  the  church  and  the  sacraments.  And  thus  in  one 
session,  without  any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamour,  was 
the  whole  system  of  religion  altered,  on  the  very  com- 
mencement of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman, 
whose  title  to  the  crown  was  by  many  thought  liable  to 
great  objections :  an  event  which,  though  it  may  appear 
surprising  to  men  in  the  present  ase,  was  every  where  ex- 
pected, on  the  first  intelligence  of  Elizabeth's  accession. 

The  Commons  also  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  queen,  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of  faith  :  they 
voted  a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land, 
and  two  shillincs  and  eight  pence  on  movables,  together 
with  two  fifteenths."  Tlie  House,  in  no  instance,  departed 
from  the  most  respectful  deference  and  complaisance 
towards  the  queen.  Even  the  importunate  address  which 
they  made  her,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  to  fix  her 
choice  of  a  husband,  could  not,  they  supposed,  be  very 

r  I  Kli.!.  cap.  0.  s  Slrype,  vol.  i.  p.  79- 

t  IbKl.  p.  '.15.  u  1  Eliz.  c»p.  2. 

w  I  he   p.rl^.iipnf  al>(i  jranled  Ihe  queen  the  ilulies  of  tnnnase  and 

pouml.,!:.-     till:    .M.>n  was  al  that  lime  resaide.l  onlv  as  a  matter 

off""".  ■'  ,    ,.  :  li.ese  duties  liefore  they  »ere  vi.ted  by  parlia- 

ment,   lit'  ,.  ,;    il!n  exertion  of  power  wliirit  she  praclired,  and 

which   pi..|    .      ,11  I  ,  I ,n  aae.  from  tdeir  ignoranre  ot  aniieiil  pi,.t- 

llces.  ii.ay   111-  apt  lo  iiiniK  a  htlle       '  '  ... 


)xise<l  lour 
pouiidane  s  ihird 

impositions  as  long  as  she  thoui^ht  rnnvenient.    'Ihe  p,iilianieiil.  who  ha<l 
pood  an  opportunity  of  restraining  these  arbitrary  taxrs,  when  liiey 


each  tun  of 
nil  commo.li 
i  she  thought 

.. jity  of  restra _ _.    „.    ... 

voted  Die  tonoage  and  poundage,  thought  not  proper  to  n.ake  any 


disagreeable  to  one  of  her  sex  and  age.  The  address  was 
couclicd  ill  the  most  respectful  expressions ;  yet  met  with 
a  refusal  from  the  queen.  She  told  the  speaker,  that  as 
the  application  from  the  House  was  concciveil  in  general 
terms,  only  recommending  marriage,  without  rirclending 
to  direct  Iter  choice  of  a  husband,  she  could  not  take 
oH'piice  at  the  address,  or  reg;ird  it  otherwise  than  iLs  a  new 
instance  of  their  aflectionate  attachment  to  her :  that  any 
further  interposition  on  their  part  would  have  ill  becorjie 
cither  them  to  make  as  subjects,  or  her  to  bear  as  an  in- 
ilepciident  princess :  that  even  while  she  %va.s  a  private 
person,  and  exposed  to  much  danger,  she  bad  alway.s 
declined  that  engagement,  which  she  regarded  as  an  en- 
cumbrance; much  more,  at  present,  would  she  persevere 
in  this  sentiment,  when  the  charge  of  a  great  kingdom 
was  committed  to  her,  .and  her  life  ought  to  be  ('iitirely 
devoted  to  promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the 
happiness  of  her  subjects  :  that  as  England  was  her  hus- 
band, wedded  to  her  "by  this  niedge,  (and  here  she  showed 
her  finger  with  the  same  gold  ring  upon  it  with  which 
she  had  solemnly  betrothed  herself  to  tlie  kingdom  at  her 
inauguration,)  so  all  Englishmen  were  her  .  n  .r,™ 
children ;  and  while  she  was  employed  in  ■••«'. 
rearini:  or  governing  such  a  family,  she  could  not  deem 
herself  barren,  or  her  life  useless  and  unprofitable  :  that  if 
she  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  changing  her  condition, 
the  care  of  her  subjects'  welfare  would  still  be  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts  ;  but  should  she  live  and  die  a  virgin,  she 
doubted  not  but  Divine  Providence,  seconded  by  their 
counsels  and  her  own  measures,  would  be  able  to  prevent 
all  dispute  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and  secure  them 
a  sovereign,  who,  perhaps,  better  than  her  own  issue, 
would  imitate  her  example,  in  loving  and  cherishing  her 
people  :  and  that,  for  her  part,  she  desired  that  no  higher 
character,  or  fairer  remembrance  of  her,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  than  to  have  this  inscription  engraved 
on  her  tombstone,  when  she  should  pay  tlie  last  debt  to 
nature :  "  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and  died  a 
maiden  queen."-"^ 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,}'      „..  ,, 
^.      1  ^.    J       -.L  J  .         T    ■  8lh  fllay. 

the  laws  enacted  with  regard  to  religion  were 

put  in  execution,  and  met  with  little  opposition  from  any 
quarter.  The  liturgy  was  again  introduced  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to  the 
olergy.  The  number  of  bishops  had  been  reduced  to  four-  t 
teen  by  a  sickly  season  which  preceded  ;  and  all  these, 
except  the  Bishop  of  LandalT,  having  refused  comjiliance, 
were  degraded  from  their  sees  :  but  of  the  inferior  clergy 
throughout  all  England,  where  there  are  near  10,000  pa- 
rishes, only  eightv  rectors  and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,  twelve  archdeacons,  and  as  many 
deans,  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  religious  principles.' 
Those  in  high  ecclesiastic  stations,  being  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  seem  chiefly  to  have  placed  a  point  of 
honour  in  tneir  perseverance  ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  pro- 
testants, in  the  former  change  introduced  by  Mary,  appear 
to  have  heen  much  more  rigid  and  conscientious.  Though 
the  catholic  religion,  adapting  itself  to  the  senses,  and 
enjoining  observances  which  enter  into  the  common  train 
of  life,  does  at  present  lay  faster  hold  on  the  mind  than 
the  reformed,  which,  being  chiefly  spiritual,  re.sembles 
more  a  system  of  metaphysics ;  yet  was  the  proportion  of 
zeal,  as  well  as  of  knowledge,  during  the  first  ages  after 
the  Reformation,  much  greater  on  the  side  of  the  protest- 
ants. Tlie  catholics  continued,  ignorantly  and  supinely, 
in  their  ancient  belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  practices: 
but  the  reformers,  obliged  to  dispute  on  every  occasion, 
and  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  by  novelty  and 
persecution,  had  strongly  attached  themselves  to  their 
tenets;  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes,  and 


of  them.    They  knew  that  the 


pretended  to 


f  them.  They  knew  that  the  sovereicn.  durinn  that  aec.  pretended  to 
ave  the  sole  re:;ulalic,n  of  foreisn  trade,  aud  that  their  inlernied.llins 
Mth  that  prerogative  would  have  drawn  on  them  the  .severest  reproof,  il 
ot  chastisement.  See  Forhes,  vol.  i.  p.  ISC.  13.1.  We  know  certainly 
rom  the  statutes  and  journals,  ttiat  no  such  impositions  were  granted  by 
parliament. 
X  Camden,  p.  375.    .Sir  Simon  d'F.wes.  ,        ^    .. 

y  It  is  thouiiht  remarkable  by  Camden,  that  Ihouih  this  session  was  Iho 
first  of  the  reicn,  no  person  was  attainted  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  some  re- 
siored  in  blood  by  Ihe  parliament;  a  good  sytnptofii  of  Ihe  lend  v.  at  least 
of  the  prudence,  of  the  queen's  government;  and  that  it  should  apfiear 
remarkable,  is  a  proof  of  the  rigour  of  preceding  reigns. 
2  (  arnden,  p.  .37o.    Heylin,  p.  115.    Suype,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  with  sonic 
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i-ven  their  lives,  in  support  of  iheir  speculative  and  ab- 
stract principles. 

The  forms  and  ceremonies  still  preserved  in  the  English 
litnri:v,  as  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
service,  tended  further  to  reconcile  the  catholics  to  the 
established  religion  ;  and  as  the  (pieon  permitted  no  other 
mode  of  worsliip,  and  at  the  same  time  struck  out  every 
thinsr  that  could  be  oH'ensive  to  them  in  the  new  lilurfjy," 
even  those  who  were  addicted  to  the  Homish  communion 
yiadc  no  scruple  of  attendin;;  the  established  church. 
Had  Ehz.ibcth  gr.Uitied  her  own  inclinations,  the  exterior 
aopearunce,  which  is  the  chief  circumstance  with  the  ])eo- 
ple,  would  have  been  still  more  simdar  between  the  new 
and  the  ancient  form  of  worship.  Her  love  of  state  and 
magnificence,  which  she  aHected  in  every  thing,  inspired 
her  with  an  inclination  towards  the  pomp  of  the  catholic 
religion ;  and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
judices of  her  party,  that  she  gave  up  either  images  or  the 
addresses  to  saints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead.''  Some  foreign 
princes  interposed,  to  procure  the  Uomanists  the  privilege 
of  separate  assemblies  in  particular  cities,  but  the  queen 
woulo  not  comply  "  ith  their  request ;  and  she  represented 
the  manifest  danger  of  disturbing  tlie  national  peace  by  a 
toleration  of  difl'erent  religions.' 

Peace  Miih  While  the  queen  and  parliament  were 
trance.  employed  in  settling  the  puolic  religion,  the 
negociations  for  a  peace  were  still  conducted,  first  at  Cer- 
camp,  then  at  Chateau-Cambresis,  between  the  ministers 
of  trance,  Spain,  and  England:  and  Elizabeth,  though 
equally  prudent,  v\as  not  equally  successful  in  this  trans- 
action. I'hihp  employed  his  utmost  efforts  to  procure 
the  restitution  of  Calais,  both  as  bound  in  honour  to  in- 
demnify England,  which,  merely  on  his  account,  had 
been  drawn  into  the  war,  and  as  engaged  in  interest  to 
remo\  e  France  to  a  distance  from  his  frontiers  in  the  Low 
Countries.  So  long  as  he  entertained  hopes  of  espousing 
the  queen,  he  del,i\ed  concluding  a  peace  with  Henry; 
and  even  after  the  change  of  religion  in  England  deprived 
him  of  all  snch  views,  his  ministers  hinted  to  her  a  pro- 
posal, which  may  be  regarded  as  reasonable  and  honour- 
able. Though  all  his  own  terms  with  France  were  set- 
tled, he  seemed  willing  to  continue  the  war  till  she  should 
obtain  satisf.iction  ;  iirovidcd  she  would  stipulate  to  ad- 
here to  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  continue  hostilities 
against  Henry  during  the  course  of  six  years:''  but  Eliza- 
beth, after  consulting  with  her  ministers,  wisely  rejected 
this  proposal.  She  was  sensible  of  the  low  state  of  her 
finances ;  the  great  debts  contracted  by  Iier  father,  bro- 
ther, and  sister;  the  disorders  introduced  into  every  part 
of  the  administration  ;  the  divisions  by  which  her  people 
were  agitated ;  and  she  was  convinced  that  nothing  but 
trimquillity  during  some  years  could  bring  the  kingdom 
asain  into  a  flourishing  condition,  or  enable  her  to  act 
with  dignitv  and  vigour  in  her  transactions  with  foreign 
nations.  \Vcll  acquainted  with  the  value  which  Henry 
put  upon  Calais,  and  the  impossibility,  during  the  present 
emergence,  of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  she  was  willing 
rather  to  suffer  that  loss,  than  submit  to  such  a  dependence 
on  Spain,  as  she  must  expect  to  fall  into,  if  she  continued 
pertinaciously  in  her  present  demand.  She  ordered,  there- 
fore, her  ambassadors,  Lord  Elfingham,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  Dr.  VVotton,  to  conclude  the  negociation,  and  to 
settle  a  peace  with  Henry,  on  any  reasonable  terras. 
Henry  oflered  to  sti)mlate  a  marriage  between  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  to  engage  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  as  the  dowrv  of 
that  princess ;  •■  but  as  the  queen  was  sensible  that  this 
treaty  would  appear  to  the  world  a  palpable  evasion,  she 
insisted  upon  more  equitable,  at  least  more  plausible,  con- 
ditions. It  was  at  last  agreed,  that  Henry  should  restore 
Cahiis  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years ;  that  in  ca.se  of 
failure,  he  should  pay  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and 
the  queen's  title  to  Calais  still  remain  ;  that  he  should 
find  the  security  of  seven  or  eight  foreign  merchants,  not 
natives  of  France,  for  the  payment  of  this  sum ;  that  he 
should  deliver  five  hostages  till  that  security  were  pro- 
vided ;  that  if  Elizabeth  broke  the  peace  with  France  or 
Scotland  during  the  interval,  she  should  forfeit  all  title  to 
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Calais;  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Elizabeth,  he  should 
be  obliged  immediately  to  restore  that  fortress.f  All  men 
of  penetration  easily  saw  that  tlu'se  sti|iiilations  were  but 
a  colourable  pretence  for  abaiuioning  Calais ;  but  they 
excused  the  queen  on  acc'ount  of  the  necessity  of  her 
aflUirs ;  and  they  even  extolled  her  prudence  in  submit- 
ting, without  further  struggle,  to  that  necessity.  A  peace 
with  Scotland  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  with 
France. 

Philip  and  Henry  terminated  hostilities  ny  a  mutual 
restitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  course  of  the 
war;  and  I'hilip  espoused  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  France,  formerly  betrothed  to  his  son  Don 
Carlos.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  married  Margaret,  Henry's 
sister,  and  obtained  a  restitution  of  all  his  dominions  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a  few  towns  retained  by 
France.  And  thus  general  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored to  FAirope. 

Hut  though  peace  was  concluded  between 
France  and  England,  there  soon  appeared  a  "e^qjetn  "n™ 
ground  of  quarrel,  of  the  most  serious  nature,  ^'"y  0"""  of 
and  which  was  afterwards  attended  with  the  "^°  *' 
most  important  consequences.  The  two  marriages  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  that 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  were  incompatible  with  each  other ; 
and  it  seemed  "impossible  that  both  of  them  could  be 
regarded  as  valid  and  legal:  but  still  the  birth  of  l-lliza- 
beth  lav  under  some  disadvantages,  to  which  that  of  her 
sister  Tvlary  was  not  exposed.  Henry's  first  marriage  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the  powers,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  which  were  then  acknowledged  in  England; 
and  it  was  natural  for  protestants,  as  well  as  Romanists, 
to  allow,  on  account  of  the  sincere  intention  of  t'le  parties, 
that  their  issue  ought  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate.  But 
his  divorce  and  second  marriage  had  been  concluded  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  though  they 
had  been  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  tlie  Englisn 
parliament  and  convocation,  those  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  catholic  communion,  and  who  reasoned 
with  great  strictness,  were  led  to  regard  them  ns  entirely 
invalid,  and  to  deny  altogether  the  queen's  right  of  suc- 
cession. The  next  heir  of  blood  was  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
now  married  to  the  dauphin  ;  and  the  great  power  of  that 
princess,  joined  to  her  plausible  title,  rendered  her  a  for- 
midable rival  to  Elizaueth.  The  King  of  France  had 
secretly  been  soliciting  at  Rome  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  queen  ;  and  she  had  here  been  beholden 
to  the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who,  from  interest  more  than 
either  friendship  or  generosity,  had  negociated  in  her 
favour,  and  had  successfully  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
Henry.  But  the  court  of  France  was  not  discouraged 
with  this  repulse :  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brothers, 
thinking  that  it  would  much  augment  their  credit,  if  their 
niece  should  bring  an  accession  of  England,  as  she  had 
already  done  of  Scotland,  to  the  crown  of  France,  engaged 
the  king  not  to  neglect  the  claim,  and  by  their  persuasion, 
he  ordered  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  to  assume  openly 
the  arms  as  well  as  title  of  England,  and  to  quarter  these 
arms  on  all  their  equipages,  furniture,  and  liveries.  When 
the  iMiglish  ambassador  complained  of  this  injury,  he 
could  obtain  nothing  but  an  evasive  answer;  that  as  the 
(Jiiecn  of  Scots  was  descended  from  tlie  blood  royal  of 
England,  she  was  entitled,  by  the  example  of  many 
princes,  to  assume  the  arms  of  that  kingdom.  But  be- 
sides that  this  practice  had  never  j)revailed  without  per- 
mission being  first  obtained,  and  without  making  a  visible 
difference  between  the  arms,  Elizabeth  plainly  saw,  that 
this  pretension  had  not  been  advanced  during  the  reign 
of  her  sister  Marv  ;  and  that  therefore  the  King  of  France 
intended,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  dispute  her  legitimacy 
and  her  title  to  the  crown.  Alarmed  at  the  danger,  she 
thenceforth  conceived  a  violent  jealousy  against  the  Queen 
of  Scots  ;  and  was  determined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  inca- 
pacitate Henry  from  the  execution  of  his  project.  The 
sudden  death  of  that  monarch,  who  was  killed  in  a  tour- 
nament at  I'aris,  while  celebrating  the  espousals  of  his 
sister  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  her  vievirs. 
Being  informed  that  his  successor  Francis  II.  still  con- 
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tinuol  to  assume,  without  rcseive,  the  title  of  King  of 
Ent'land,  she  bejpiii  to  consider  hitu  and  his  ((ueeii  as  her 
mortid  enemies ;  and  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in 
Scotland  afforded  her  a  favourable  omjortunity,  both  of 
revenijing  the  injury,  and  providniK  for  her  own  safely. 
Aff»ini  of  ^1"''6  murder  of  the  cardinal  primate  at  St. 
scoUaiiii.  Andrews  had  deprived  the  Scottish  catholics 
of  a  head,  whose  seventy,  couraf;e,  and  capacity,  had  ren- 
dered him  exUemely  formidable  to  the  innovators  in  reli- 
pion ;  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  heresy  began 
thenceforth  to  be  more  reiuiss.  The  queen-regent  govern- 
ed the  knigdom  by  prudent  and  moderate  counsels;  and 
as  she  was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  tlie  civil  interests  of 
the  stiile  to  the  bigolry  or  interests  of  the  clergy,  she  deem- 
ed it  more  expedient  to  temporize,  and  to  connive  at  the 
progress  of  a  doctrine  which  she  had  not  power  entirely  to 
repress.  When  iiifornied  of  the  death  of  Kdward,  and  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  tlir  crown  of  Knglaniljshe  entertain- 
ed hopes,  that  the  Scottish  retbrmeis,  deprived  of  the  coun- 
tenance which  tliey  received  from  that  powerful  kingdom, 
would  lose  their  ardour  with  their  prospect  of  success,  and 
would  gradually  return  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  Hut 
the  progress  and  revolutions  of  religion  are  little  governed 
by  tne  usual  maxims  of  civil  policy  ;  and  the  event  much 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  regent.  Many  of  the 
English  preachers,  terrified  with  the  severity  of  Mary's 
government,  took  slielter  m  Scotland,  where  tliey  found 
more  protection,  and  a  milder  administration,  and  while 
they  propagated  their  theological  tenets,  they  filled  the 
whole  kingdom  with  a  just  horror  against  the  cruelties  of 
the  bigoted  catholics,  and  showed  their  disciples  the  fate 
which  they  must  expect,  if  ever  their  adversaries  should 
obtain  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  them. 

A  hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acquisitions  of  power  and 
riches,  mav  safely  grant  a  toleration  to  sectaries ;  and  the 
more  it  softens  the  zeal  of  innovators  by  lenity  and  liberty, 
the  more  securely  will  it  possess  those  adv  ntages  which 
the  legal  establishments  bestow  upon  it.  But  where 
superstition  has  raised  a  church  to  such  an  exorbitant 
height  as  that  of  Rome,  persecution  is  less  the  result  of 
bigotry  in  the  priests,  than  of  a  necessary  policy;  and  the 
rigour  of  law  is  the  only  method  of  repelling  the  attacks  of 
men,  who,  beside  religious  zeal,  have  so  many  other  mo- 
tives, derived  both  from  public  and  private  interests,  to 
engage  them  on  the  side  of  innovation.  But  though  such 
overgrown  hierarchies  mav  long  support  themselves  by 
these  violent  expedients,  the  time  comes  when  severities 
tend  only  to  enrage  the  new  sectaries,  and  make  them  break 
through  all  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation.  Tliis  crisis 
was  now  visibly  approaching  in  Scotland ;  and  whoever 
considers  merely  the  transactions  resulting  from  it,  will  be 
inclined  to  throw  the  blame  equally  on  both  parties  ;  who- 
ever enlarges  his  view,  and  reflects  on  the  situations,  will 
remark  the  necessary  progress  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
operation  of  those  principles  which  aie  inherent  in  human 
nature. 
Befomi»iinn  Some  heads  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland, 
lu  sidilHud.  such  as  the  F.arl  of  Argyle,  his  son  Lord 
Lome,  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Glencarne,  Erskine  of 
Dun,  and  others,  observing  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  and  desirous  to  propagate  their  principles,  enter- 
ed privately  into  a  bond  or  association  ;  and  called  them- 
selves the  Connirsiitiiin  of  the  Lord,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  cstablishecl  church,  which  they  denominated  the 
Congregation  of  Satan.  The  tenor  of  the  bond  was  as 
follows  :  "  We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members,  the 
Antichrist  of  our  time,  do  cruelly  rage,  seekins;  to  over- 
throw and  to  destroy  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  his  congre- 
gation, ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive,  in 
our  Master's  cause,  even  unto  the  death,  being  certain  of 
the  victory  in  him.  We  do  therefore  promise,  before 
the  Majesty  of  God  and  his  congregation,  that  we,  by  his 
grace,  shall"  with  all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole 
power,  substance,  and  our  vcrv  lives,  to  maintain,  set  for- 
ward, and  establish  the  most  blessed  word  of  God  and  his 
congregation  ;  and  shall  labour,  by  all  possible  means,  to 
have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and  purely  to  minister  Christ's 
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gospel  and  sacraments  to  his  people ;  we  shall  maintain 
them,  nourish  them,  and  defenil  them,  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  by  our  whole 
power,  and  at  the  liazard  of  our  lives,  against  Sutan,  and 
all  wicked  power,  who  may  intend  tyranny  and  trouble 
against  the  said  congregation  :  unto  which  holy  word  and 
congregation  we  do  join  ourselves;  and  we  forsake  and 
renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan,  with  all  the  supersti- 
tious abomination  and  idolatry  thereof;  and  moreover 
shall  declare  ourselves  manifestly  enemies  thereto,  by  this 
faithful  promise  before  God,  testified  to  this  congregation 
by  our  subscriptions.  At  Edinburgh,  tlie  third  of  Decem- 
ber, i:>:>7."s 

Had  the  subscribers  of  this  zealous  league  been  content 
only  to  demand  a  toleration  of  the  new  opinions  ;  how- 
ever incompatible  their  pretensions  might  have  been  with 
the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  they  would  have  had 
the  praise  of  opposing  tyrannical  laws,  enacted  to  support 
an  establishment  prejudicial  to  civil  society  :  but  it  is 
plain  that  they  carried  their  views  much  further ;  and  their 
pnictice  immediately  discovered  the  spirit  by  which  they 
were  actuated.  Supported  by  the  authority  which  they 
thought  belonged  to  tnem  as  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
they  ordained,  that  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue''  should 
be  used  in  all  the  parisli  churches  of  the  kingdom;  and 
that  preaching,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
should  be  practised  in  private  houses,  till  Goil  should 
move  the  prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  and 
true  ministers.'  Such  bonds  of  association  are  always  the 
forerunners  of  rebellion;  and  this  violent  invasion  of  the 
established  religion  was  the  actual  commencement  of  it. 

Before  this  league  was  publicly  known  or  avowed,  the 
clergy,  alarmed  with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  at- 
tempted to  recover  their  lost  authority  by  a  violent  exercise 
of  power,  which  tended  still  further  to  augment  the  zeal 
and  number  of  their  enemies.  Hamilton  the  primate 
seized  Walter  Mill,  a  priest  of  irreproachable  life,  who  had 
cmbniced  the  new  doctrines;  and  having  tried  him  .it  St. 
Andrews,  condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  heresy.  Such 
general  aversion  was  entertiiined  against  this  barbarity,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  the  bishops  could  prevail  on  any 
one  to  act  the  part  of  a  civil  judge,  and  pronounce  sentence 
upon  MiU  ;  and  even  after  the  time  of  his  execution  was 
fixed,  all  the  shops  of  St.  Andrews  being  shut,  no  one 
would  sell  a  rope  to  tie  him  to  the  stake,  and  the  primate 
himself  was  obliged  to  furnish  this  implement.  The  man 
bore  the  torture  with  that  courage,  which,  though  usual  on 
these  occasions,  always  appears  supernatural  and  astonish- 
ing to  the  multitude.  The  people,  to  express  their  abhor- 
rence against  the  cruelty  of  the  priests,  raised  a  monument 
of  stones  on  the  place  of  his  execution  ;  and  as  fast  as  the 
stones  were  removed  by  order  of  the  clergy,  they  were 
again  supplied  from  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  populace.'' 
It  is  in  vain  for  men  to  oppose  the  severest  punishment  to 
the  united  motives  of  religion  and  public  applause ;  and 
this  was  the  last  barbarity  of  the  kind  which  the  catliolics 
had  the  power  to  exercise  in  Scotland. 

Some  time  after,  the  people  discovered  their  sentiments 
in  such  a  manner  as  was  sufficient  to  prognosticate  to  the 
priests  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  them.  It  was  usual  on 
the  festival  of  St.  Giles,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Edinbnrsrh,  to 
carry  in  procession  the  imasre  of  that  saint;  but  the  pro- 
testants,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ceremony,  found  means, 
on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  to  purloin  the  statue  from  the 
church  ;  and  they  pleased  themselves  with  imagining  the 
surprise  and  disappointment  of  his  votaries.  The  clergy, 
however,  framed  hastily  a  new  image,  which,  in  derision, 
was  called  by  the  people,  young  St.  Giles ;  and  they  car- 
ried It  through  the  streets,  attended  by  all  the  ecclesiastics 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  multitude  abstained 
from  violence  so  long  as  the  queen-regent  continued  a 
spectator,  but  the  moment  she  retired,  they  invaded  the 
idol,  threw  it  in  the  mire,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  The  flight 
and  terror  of  the  priests  and  friars,  who,  it  was  remarked, 
deserted  in  his  greatest  distress  the  object  of  their  worsliip, 
was  the  source  of  universal  mockery  and  laughter. 

Encouraged  by  all  these  appearances,  the  Congregation 
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|irocetHle<l  with  alacrity  in  opeiilv  soliciting  subscii|>tions 
to  their  leasuc  ;  ami  tlie  death  oV  INlary  of  En";laml,  with 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  ahoiil  this 
time,  coiitnhmed  to  nicrease  their  hopes  of  tinal  success 
IM  their  underlakinj:.  Thev  ventured  to  iirescnt  a  petition 
to  the  rejient,  craving  a  reibrmation  of  tne  cluirch,  and  of 
the  tcicM,  sc<in<luli<iis,  and  dettslahk  lives  ot  the  prelates 
and  ecclesiaslics.l  Tliey  framed  a  petition,  which  they 
iiitende<l  to  present  to  parliament,  ami  in  whicli,  after  prc- 
niisin!;  that  thev  could  not  communicate  with  the  dainiia- 
Mc  idolalrv  and  intolerable  abuses  of  the  papistical  chnrch, 
they  desired  tliat  the  laws  against  herein  s  should  he  exe- 
cuted bv  the  civil  inairistrate  alone,  and  that  tlic  Scripture 
should  be  the  sole  rule  in  judging  of  heresy.'"  Tluycicn 
lietitioned  the  convocation, and  insisted  that  piavers  should 
lie  said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that  lusliops  .sluuild  he 
chosen  with  the  consent  of  the  gentry  of  the  diocese,  and 
priests  with  the  consent  of  the  parisluoners."  The  regent 
pnidentlv  tcinpoiizcd  between  these  parties ;  and  as  she 
aimed  at  procuring  a  matrimonial  crown  for  her  son-in- 
law,  the  dauphin,  she  was,  on  that  as  well  as  other  ac- 
counts, unwilling  to  come  to  extremities  with  either  of 
them. 

But  after  this  concession  was  obtained,  she  received 
orders  from  France,  probably  dictated  by  the  violent 
spirit  of  her  brothers,  to  proceed  with  rigour  against  the 
reformers,  and  to  restore  the  royal  authority  by  some 
signal  act  of  power."  She  made  tlie  more  eminent  of  the 
profstant  teachers  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  council 
at  Stirling;  but  when  their  followers  were  marching 
thither  in  great  multitudes,  in  order  to  protect  and  coun- 
tenance them,  she  entertained  apprehensions  of  an  insur- 
rection, and,  it  is  said,  dissipated  the  people  by  a  promise,P 
that  nothing  should  ba  done  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the  minis- 
ters. Sentence,  however,  was  nassed,  by  which  all  the 
ministers  were  pronounced  rebels,  on  account  of  their  not 
appearing :  a  measure  which  enraged  the  people,  and 
made  them  resolve  to  oppose  the  regent's  authority  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the 
clergy  of  the  established  religion. 

In  this  critical  lime,  John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva, 

where  he  had  passed  some  years  in  banishment,  and  where 

he  had  imbibed,  from   his   commerce   with   Calvin,  the 

highest  fanaticism  of  his  sect,  augmented  by  the  native 

*^™'^''V  °^  'i'*  ''^'''"  character,     lie  had  been 

nil.  .May.     jj^^jj^j   ^^^j.  j^  Scotland  by  the  leaders  of 

the  Reformation ;  and  mounting  the  pulpit  at  Perth,  during 
the  present  ferment  of  men's  minds,  he  declaimed  with  hi,? 
usual  vehemence  against  the  idolatry  and  other  abomina- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  incited  his  audience  to 
exert  their  utmost  zeal  for  its  subversion.  A  priest  was  so 
imprudent  after  this  sermon,  as  to  open  his  rcjiository  of 
images  and  relics,  and  prepare  himself  to  say  mass. 
The  audience,  exalted  to  a  disnositicm  for  any  furious 
enterprise,  were  as  much  enragea  as  if  the  spectacle  had 
not  been  quite  familiar  to  them  :  they  attacked  the  jiriest 
with  fury,  broke  the  images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pictures, 
overthrew  the  altars,  scattered  about  the  sacred  vases  ;  and 
left  no  implement  of  idolatrous  worship,  as  they  termed 
it,  entire  or  undefaced.  They  thence  proceeded,  with  ad- 
ditional numbers  and  augmented  raire,  to  the  monasteries 
of  the  grey  and  black  friars,  which  they  jiillaged  in  an 
instant :  the  Carthusians  underwent  the  same  fate  :  and 
the  populace,  not  content  with  robbing  and  expelling  the 
monks,  vented  their  fury  on  the  buildings  which  had  been 
the  receptacles  of  such  abomination;  and  in  a  little  lime 
nothing  but  the  walls  of  these  edifices  were  left  standing. 
T'he  inhabitants  of  Coupar,  in  Fife,  soon  after  imitated  the 
example.' 
Civil  wan  in  The  queen-regent,  provoked  at  these  vio- 
Si-uilanii.  lerices,  assembled  an  army,  and  jirepared  to 
chastise  the  rebels.  She  had  about  two  thousand  French 
under  her  command,  with  a  few  Scottish  troops ;  and  being 
assisted  by  such  of  the  nobility  as  were  well  affected  to 

1  Knf«.  D.  151.  m  Ibirl.  p.  1C3.  n  Keilh.p.  78.81.  BC. 
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her,  she  pitched  her  camp  within  ten  miles  of  Perth.  Even 
the  l-M-\  of  Argyle,  and  Lord  .lames  Stuart,  Prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  i|ueen's  natural  brother,  though  deeply  en- 
gaged with  the  reformers,  attended  the  regent  in  this 
eiilerprisi',  either  because  they  blamed  the  fury  of  the  po- 
pulace, or  hoped,  by  their  own  inlliunceand  authoritv,  to 
mediate  some  amecineiit  bclwieii  llie  parties.  The  Con- 
liicgation,  on  the  oilier  liaml.  iniiih'  prepaiations  for  de- 
leiur;  and  beiiiL'  joineil  bv  llu'  I'.avl  i>f  ( ilencarne,  from 
the  \\  I  si,  and  hciu'g  couiili'iiamrd  liv  many  of  the  nobility 
and  gi  ijtry,  they  appeared  tiirinulahli'  from  their  numbers, 
as  well  as  from  the  zeal  by  whiiii  tliey  were  animated. 
'Pliey  sent  an  address  to  the  regent,  where  they  plainly  in- 
sinuated, that  if  they  were  pur.sued  to  extremities,  by  the 
i-riiil  laisls  the  churchmen,  they  would  have  recourse  to 
loirigii  powers  for  assistance ;  and  they  subs<ribed  them- 
scIms  her  faithful  subjects  in  all  things  not  repugnant  to 
("■il,  assuniiii!:,  at  the" same  time,  the  name  of  the  F'aith- 
ful  ('niigrei;ali(iii  of  Chrisl  .lesus.'  They  applied  to  the 
nobility  allendiiiL'  hir.  and  niaintained  that  their  own  past 
violences  were  ju^iili;  il  li\  llic  word  of  (lod,  which  com- 
mands the  g(Kli\  In  .lisiin\  uldl.itiy,  and  all  the  nionu- 
meiits  of  it ;  and  tlinni;h  all  civil  authority  was  sacred,  yet 
was  there  a  great  difference  between  the  authority  and  the 
persons  who  exercised  it ; "  and  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  or  not  those  abominations,  called  by  the 
pestilent  papists,  religion,  and  which  they  defend  by  fire 
and  sworti,  be  the  true  religion  of  Christ  Jesus.  They 
remonstrated  with  such  of  the  queen's  army  as  had  formerly 
embraced  their  party,  and  told  them,  "  That  as  they  were 
already  reputed  traitors  by  God,  they  should  likewise  be 
excommunicated  from  their  society,  and  from  the  partici- 
pation of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  which  God  by  his 
mighty  power  had  erected  anion<.'  them  ;  whose  ministers 
have  the  same  authority  which  Christ  granted  to  his  apos- 
tles in  these  words.  Whose  sins  yc  shall  Jhrnive  sliull  he 
I'ur^iroi,  ami  whose  shis  ye  shall  riiain  shall  lie  letainrd."' 
We  may  here  see,  that  tnesenew  saints  were  no  less  lofty 
in  their  pretensions  than  the  ancient  hierarchy  :  no  wonder 
they  were  enraged  against  the  latter,  as  their  rivals  in  do- 
minion. They  joined  to  all  these  declarations  an  address 
to  the  established  church  ;  and  they  affixed  this  title  to  it : 
"  To  the  generation  of  Antichrist,  the  pestilent  prelates  and 
their  shuvelinf^s  "  in  Scotland,  the  Congregation  of  Christ 
Jesus  within  the  same  sayeth."  The  tenor  of  tlie  mani- 
festo was  suitable  to  the  title.  Tliey  told  the  ecclesiastics, 
"  As  ye  by  tyranny  intend  not  only  to  destroy  our  bodies, 
but  also  bv  the  same  to  hold  our  souls  in  bondage  of  the 
devil,  subject  to  idolatry  ;  so  shall  we,  with  all  the  force 
and  power  which  God  shall  grant  unto  us,  execute  just 
venyeance  and  punishment  upon  you  :  yea,  we  shall  begin 
the  same  war  which  God  commanded  Israel  to  execute 
against  the  Canaanites;  that  is,  contract  of  peace  shall 
never  be  made  till  you  desist  from  your  open  idolatry  and 
cruel  per.secution  of  God's  children.  And  this,  in  the 
name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  of  his  son  Christ  Jesus, 
whose  verity  we  profess,  and  gospel  we  have  preached,  and 
holy  sacraments  rightly  administered,  we  signify  unto  you, 
to  fee  our  intent,  so  far  as  God  will  assist  us  to  withstand 
your  idolatry.  Take  this  for  warning,  and  be  not  de- 
ceived."'' \Vith  these  outrageous  symptoms,  commenced 
in  Scotland  that  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  fanaticism,  which 
long  infested  that  kingdom,  and  which,  though  now  mol- 
lified hy  the  lenity  of  the  civil  power,is  still  ready  to  break 
out  on  all  occasions. 

The  (pieen-regent  finding  such  obstinate  zeal  in  the 
rebels,  was  content  to  embrace  the  counsels  of  Argyle  and 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  form  an  acconiinorlation 
with  them.  She  was  received  into  Perth,  whicli  subinitled, 
on  her  promising  an  indemnity  for  past  offences,  and 
engaging  not  to  leave  any  F'rench  garrison  in  the  place. 
Complaints,  very  ill  founded,  immediately  arose,  concern- 
ing tne  infraction  of  this  capitulation.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants, it  was  pretended,  were  molested,  on  account  ot 
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tlifl  late  violpiices ;  and  some  coin|iani(  s  of  Siolch  soldlors, 
sii|i|>09ed  to  lie  in  I'ri'ncli  pay,  wtri.'  (|iiarlir(il  in  Ihc  town ; 
winili  sl<"|),  tliDngh  titken  on  very  plaiisiliU'  ^roinxls,  was 
loudly  exclaimed  againsl  by  tlie  C'ongrepition.'  It  is 
asserted,  that  tlie  regent,  to  justify  these  measures,  de- 
clarwl  that  princes  oujjht  not  to  have  their  promises  too 
strictlv  urp'd  upon  them  ;  nor  was  anv  faith  to  be  kept  with 
heretics;  and  that,  for  her  part,  coul<l  slie  find  as  pood  a 
colour,  she  would  willincly  bereave  all  these  men  of  their 
liTes  and  fortunes.'  Hut  it  is  nowise  likely  that  such 
expreisions  ever  dropped  from  this  prudent  and  virtuous 

firincfts.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  all  these  vio- 
ences  were  disagreeable  to  her;  that  she  was  in  this  pa'- 
tii  ular  ovemded  by  the  authority  of  the  French  counsellors 
placetl  about  her ;  and  that  she  often  tliouyht,  if  t'le 
inanain'meMt  of  those  affairs  had  been  intrusted  wholly  to 
herself,  she  could  easily,  without  force,  have  accommo- 
dated all  differences.' 

The  Coiij;regation,  inflamed  with  their  own  zeal,  and 
enraced  by  these  disappointments,  remained  not  long  in 
trjn(|uillity.  Kven  before  tliey  left  Perth,  and  while  as 
vet  they  liad  no  colour  to  complain  of  any  violation  of 
treaty,  they  had  signed  a  new  covenant,  in  which,  besides 
their  enE-.ieenicnts  to  mutual  defence,  they  vowed,  in  the 
name  of  (Jod,  to  employ  their  whole  power  in  destroying 
every  thing  that  dishonoured  his  holy  name;  and  this 
covenant  was  subscribed,  among  others,  by  Argyle,  and 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's."  These  two  leaders  now 
desired  no  l>etter  pretence  for  deserting  the  regent,  and 
cpenlv.ioining  their  associates,  than  the  complaints,  how- 
ever doubtful,  or  rather  false,  of  her  breach  of  promise. 
Tlie  Coneiegation  also,  encouraged  by  this  accession  of 
force,  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  furious  zeal  of 
Knnx,  and  renewed  at  Crail,  Anstruther,  and  other  places 
m  Fife,  like  depredations  on  the  churches  and  monasteries 
with  those  formerly  committed  at  Perth  and  Coupar. 
The  regent,  who  marched  against  them  with  her  army, 
finding  their  power  so  much  increased,  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a  truce  for  a  few  days,  and  to  pass  over  with  her 
forces  to  the  Ijjthians.  The  reformers  besieged  and  took 
Perth;  proceeded  thence  to  Stirling,  where  they  exercised 
their  usual  fury  ;  and  finding  nothing  able  to  resist  them, 
they  bent  their  march  to  EdinhurL'h,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  they  had  already  anticipated  the  zeal  of  the 
Congregation  against  the  churches  and  monasteries,  gladly 
opened  their  gates  to  them.  The  regent,  with  a  few  forces 
which  remained  with  her,  took  shelter  in  Dunbar,  where 
she  fortified  herself,  in  expectation  of  a  reinforcement 
from  France. 

Meanwhile,  she  employed  her  partisans  in  representing 
to  the  people  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  open 
rebellion ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  convince  them,  that 
the  Lord  James,  under  pretence  of  religion,  had  formed 
the  scheme  of  wresting  tlie  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign.  By  these  considerations  many  were  engaged 
to  desert  the  army  of  the  Congregation  ;  but  much  more 
by  the  want  of  pay  or  any  means  of  subsistence;  and  the 
regent,  obser^•ing  the  malconlents  to  be  much  weakened, 
ventured  to  march  to  Edinburtih,  with  a  design  of  sup- 
pressing them.  On  the  interposition  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelrault,  who  still  adhered  to  her,  she  agreed  to  a 
capitulation,  in  which  she  granted  them  a  toleration  of 
their  religion,  and  they  engaged  to  commit  no  further 
depredations  on  the  churches.  Soon  after  they  evacuated 
the  city ;  and  before  they  left  it,  they  proclaimed  the 

X  Knoi.  p.  139. 

y  Ibid.    SpotswooH,  p.  12.^. 

z  Spotswoo.1.  p.  1(6.  Melvil,  p.  S9.  Knojc.  p.C25.°58.  Lesley,  lib.  x. 
I  hat  ihrre  vfhs  realK-  no  violation  of  the  capilulatioo  of  Perth,  appears 
from  IV  manilnto  of  the  Conaresalion.  in  Knox,  p.  IM.  in  which  it  is  not 
luch  as  pretended.  The  companiesof  Scotch  soldiers  were  probablv  in 
cl-.  pav,  since  the  Coot^egation  complains,  that  the  country  was  op- 
presseil  with  taies  to  maintain  armies.  Knox.  p.  164,  165.  And  even  if 
ihey  h.,,!  been  in  French  pay,  it  had  lieen  no  breach  of  the  capitulation, 
^  il'ey  were  national  troops,  not  French.  Knox  does  not  say,  p.  139, 
^.  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Penli  were  tried  or  punished  for  their  past 
offencci.but  only  that  they  were  oppressed  with  the  quartering  of  soldiers: 
and  the  Congreilation.  in  their  manifesto,  sav  only  thatnnany  of  them  had 
tied  for  tear.  This  plain  detection  of  the  calumny,  with  regard  to  the 
breach  of  the  capit;ilaiion  of  Perth,  may  make  us  suspect  a  like  calumny 
with  regard  to  the  pretended  promise  not  to  give  sentence  against  the 
ministers.  The  affair  lay  altogether  between  the  regent  and  the  Laird  of 
I'un  ;  and  that  gentleman,  though  a  man  of  sense  and  character,  might  be 
willmg  to  lake  some  genei-al  professions  for  promises.  If  the  queen,  over- 
■*e«l  hv  the  power  of  the  Congregation,  gave  such  a  promise  in  order  to 
have  lit<erty  to  proceed  to  a  sentence ;  bow  could  she  expect  to  have  power 


articles  of  agreement ;  but  they  took  care  to  publish  only 
the  articles  favourable  to  themselves,  and  they  were  guilty 
of  an  imposture,  in  adding  one  to  the  number,  namely, 
tliat  idolatry  should  not  again  be  erected  in  any  place 
whi  re  it  was  at  that  time  suppressed.'' 

An  agreement,  concluded  while  men  were  in  this  dis- 
position, could  not  be  duralile;  and  both  sides  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
ag;iinst  the  ensuing  rupture,  which  appeared  ineviuible. 
The  regent,  having  got  a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand 
men  from  France,  began  to  fortify  Leilh  ;  and  the  Congre- 
gation seduced  to  their  party  the  Duke  of  Chatelrault, 
who  had  long  appeared  inclined  to  join  them,  and  who 
was  at  last  determined  by  the  arrival  of  his  son,  ihe  Earl 
of  Arran,  from  France,  where  he  had  escaped  manv 
ilaiigers,  from  the  jealousy,  as  well  as  bigotry,  of  Henry 
and  tlie  Duke  of  Guise.  More  French  troops  soon  after 
disembarked,  tinder  the  command  of  I,a  Urosse,  who  was 
followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne.  These  last  were  supplied  with  store  of 
syllogisms,  authorities,  citations,  and  scholastic  arguments 
which  they  intended  to  oppose  to  the  Scottish  preachers, 
and  which  they  justlv  presumed  would  acquire  force,  and 
produce  conviction,  by  the  influence  of  the  French  arms 
and  artillery.'^ 

The  constable  Montmorency  had  always  opposed  thf 
marriage  of  the  dauphin  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
had  foretold,  that  by  forming  such  clo.se  connexions  with 
Scotland,  the  ancient  league  would  be  dissolved  ;  and  the 
natives  of  that  kingdom,  jealous  of  a  foreign  yoke,  would 
soon  become,  instead  of  allies  attached  by  interest  and 
inclination,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  to  the  F'rench 
government.  But  thougli  the  event  seemed  now  to  have 
justified  the  prudence  of  that  aged  minister,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, considering  the  violent  counsels  by  which  France 
was  governed,  that  the  insurrection  was  deemed  a  favour- 
able event ;  as  affording  a  pretence  for  sending  over  armies, 
for  entirelv  subduing  the  country,  for  attainting  the  rebels,* 
and  for  preparing  means  thence  to  invade  England,  and 
support  Slary's  title  to  the  crowTi  of  that  kingdom.  The 
leaclers  of  the  Congregation,  well  acquainted  with  these 
views,  were  not  insensible  of  their  danger,  and  saw  that 
their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  vigour  and  success  of 
their  measures.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  intelligence 
received  of  the  sudden  death  of  Henry  II.;  and  having 
passed  an  act  from  their  own  authority,  depriving  the 
queen-dowager  of  the  regency,  and  ordering  all  Ihe  French 
troops  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  they  collected  forces  to 
put  their  edict  in  execution  against  them.  Thev  again  be- 
came masters  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  found  themselves  unable 
to  keep  long  possession  of  that  city.  Their  tumultuary 
armies,  assembled  in  haste,  and  supported  by  no  pay,  soon 
separated  upon  the  least  disaster,  or  even  any  delay  of 
success ;  and  were  incapable  of  resisting  such  veteran 
troops  as  the  French,  who  were  also  seconded  by  some  of 
the  Scottish  nobility,  among  whom,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
dislinsruished  himself.  Hearing  that  the  Marquis  of 
F.lbcuf,  brother  to  the  regent,  was  levying  an  army  against 
them  in  Germany,  they  thouL'ht  themselves  excusable  for 
applying,  in  this  extremity,  to  the  assistance  of  England  ; 
and,  as  the  sympathy  of  religion,  as  well  as  regard  to 
national  liberty,  had  now  counterbalanced  the  ancient 
animositv  against  that  kingdom,  this  measure  w;is  the 
result  of  inclination,  no  less  than  of  interest."  Maitland 
of  Lidington,  therefore,  and  Robert  Melvil,  were  secretly 

to  execute  a  sentence  so  insidiously  obtained  *  And  to  what  purpose  could 
it  serve ' 

a  Keith,  p.  89.    Knox,  p.  13B.  .         ■  . 

b  hnox,  p.  153.  154.  155.  1  his  author  pretends  th.it  this  article  was 
apreed  to  verbally,  but  that  the  queen's  scribes  omitted  it  in  the  treaty 
which  was  signed.  '1  he  story  is  very  unliWf  ly,  or  rather  very  al»iir«l  ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  allowed  that  the  article  is  not  in  the  treaty  ;  nor  do 
the  Congregation,  in  Iheir  subsequent  manilesto.  insist  upon  it.  Knox.  p. 
184.  Besi<res,  would  the  queco  regent,  in  an  article  of  a  treaty,  131II  Iter 
own  religion  idolatry  ? 

c  Sijolswood,  p.  l.-M.    Tbuan.  lib.  xxiv.  c.  10. 

d  1  orbes,  vol.  1.  p.  no.     I  hnan.  lib.  xsiv.  c.  1.1. 

e  The  .Scotch  lords,  in  their  declaration,  say,  •'  IIow  far  we  bare  sought 
support  of  England,  or  of  anv  other  prince,  and  what  just  caiiw  wo  bad 
and  have  so  to  do,  we  shall  shortly  make  manliest  unto  the  v.orld.  to  the 
praise  of  God's  holy  name,  and  to  the  confusion  ot  all  those  that  slander 
...  c 1_:.._  .  t- —  ,..;.  —  . —  ...,.  • »>-..«   *i,.^f  «=  ■■)  this  enterprise 

_  ^in  to  \w  piinish- 

_ „  ,  .  ,  -  - .    here  power  faileth  of  ourselves,  we 

will  seek  it  wheresoever  God  shall  offer  the  same."    Knox,  p.  176. 
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despatcliej  by  the  Congregation  to  solicit  succours  from 
£lizabet)i. 

,.,   ...      .      The  wise  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not 

«h»qur«.iiui  long  deliberate  ui  a>;rccine  to  tins  recinest, 
S.-01CI.  jH-i«.  whuh  concurred  so  well  with  the  views  and 
interests  of  their  mistress.  Cecil,  in  particular,  represonteil 
to  the  queen,  that  the  union  of  tlie  crowns  of  Siotland 
and  France,  botii  of  them  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Kiii:- 
laiul,  w;is  ever  rfc.irded  ;is  a  |ieriiicious  event ;  and  her 
titlier,  as  well  as  Protector  Somerset,  had  employed  every 
ex|)edient,  both  of  war  and  iiegociation,  to  prevent  it ; 
thai  the  claim  which  Mary  ad\anced  to  the  crown,  ren- 
dered the  present  situ.ition  of  Entjland  still  more  danger- 
ous, and  demanded,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  the  greatest 
vigilance  and  precaution  :  that  the  capacity,  ambition, 
and  exorbitant  views  of  the  family  of  Guise,  who  now 
governed  the  French  counsels,  were  sufficiently  known  ; 
and  they  themselves  made  no  secret  of  their  desisn  to 
place  tlieirniece  on  the  throne  of  England  :  that  deeming 
themselves  secure  of  success,  they  had  alieady,  somewhat 
imprudently  and  prematurely,  taken  off  the  mask  ;  and 
Tliroiiinorton,  the  Emrlish  ambassador  at  Paris,  sent  over, 
by  every  courier,  incontestable  proofs  of  iheir  hostile  in- 
tentions :'  that  they  only  waited  till  Scolland  should  he  en- 
tirely subdued  ;  and  liavin;;  tluis  deprived  the  EiiL'lish  of 
the  advantatres  resulting  from  their  situation  and  naval 
power,  ihey  prepared  means  for  subvertins  the  queen's  au- 
thority :  that  the  zealous  catholics  in  Eniiland,  discontented 
witli  the  present  government,  and  satished  in  the  legality 
of  .Mary's  title,  would  brins:  them  considerable  reinforce- 
ment, and  would  disturb  every  measure  of  defence  aspiinst 
that  formidable  power  :  that  the  only  expedient  for  prevent- 
ing these  designs  was  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and 
take  advantage  of  a  like  zeal  in  the  protesUnts  of  Scot- 
land ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  justice  of  a  measure,  founded  on  .such  evident  nece.s- 
sity,  and  directed  only  to  the  ends  of  self-preservation  : 
that  though  a  French  war,  attended  with  great  expense, 
seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of  supporting  the  mal- 
contents in  Scotland,  that  power,  if  removed  to  the  con- 
tinent, would  be  much  less  formidable;  and  a  small 
disbnrsement  at  present  would,  in  the  end,  be  found  the 
greatest  frugality :  and  that  the  domestic  dissensions  of 
F'rance,  which  every  day  augmented,  together  with  the 
alliance  of  Philip,  who,  notwithstandin;;  his  bisrotry  and 
livpocrisy,  would  never  permit  the  entire  conquest  of 
KuLdand,  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  queen  against  the 
daneerous  ambition  and  resentment  of  the  house  of 
Gui-ie.f 

Elizabeth's  propensity  to  caution  and  economy  was, 
though  with  some  difficulty,'"  overcome  by  these  powerful 
motives;  and  she  prepared  herself  to  support,  by  arms 
and  money,  the  declining  affairs  of  the  Congregation  in 
Scotland.  She  equipped  a  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thir- 
teen ships  of  war;  and  iriving  the  command  of  it  to 
Winter,  she  sent  it  to  the  frith  of  Forth :  she  appointed 
the  young  Duke  of  Norfolk  her  lieutenant  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  she  assembled  at  Berwick  an  armv  of  eiel  t 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Gray,  warden 
of  the  east  and  middle  marches.  Though  the  court  of 
France,  sensible  of  the  danger,  offered  her  to  make  im- 
mediate restitution  of  Calais,  provided  she  would  not 
interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ;  she  resolutely  replied, 
that  she  never  would  put  an  inconsiderable  fishing-town 
in  competition  with  the  safety  of  her  dominions  ;'  and  she 
still  continued  her  preparations.  She  concluded  a  treaty 
of  mutual  defence  with  the  Congregation,  which  was  to 
last  during  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with 
Francis,  and  a  year  after;  and  she  promised  never  to 
desist  till  the  French  had  entirely  evacuated  Scotland.^ 
And  having  thus  taken  all  proper  measures  for  success, 
and  received  from  the  Scots  six  hostages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  articles,  she  ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to 
begin  their  operitions. 

A.  I).  1.W10.        Tne  appearance  of  p^lizabeth's  fleet  in  the 
i5ihj..u.      frith  disconcerted  the  French    army,   who 


f  Forlitt,  vol 
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were  at  that  time  ravaging  the  county  of  Fife  ;  and  obliged 
them  to  make  a  circuit  by  Stirling,  in  order  to  reach  Leith, 
where  they  prepared  iticiiisclves  for  defence.  The  English 
army,  reiiilorccd  hy  live  tlunisand  Scots,'  sat  down  before 
the  place ;  and  alter  two  skirmishes,  in  the  former  of  which 
the  English  had  the  advantage,  in  the  latter  the  French, 
they  began  to  batter  the  town  ;  and  though  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss  in  a  rash  and  ill-conducted  assault,  they 
reduced  the  garrison  to  great  difficulties.  Their  dis- 
tR"ss  was  augmented  by  two  events ;  the  dispersion 
by  a  storm  of  D'Elbeufs  fleet,  which  carried  a  consider- 
able army  on  board,"'  and  the  death  of  the  queen-regent, 
who  expired  about  this  time  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
a  woman  endowed  with  all  the  capacity  which  shone  forth 
ill  her  family,  but  possessed  of  much  more  virtue  and 
moderation  than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  other 
branches  of  it.  Tlie  French,  who  found  it  impossible  to 
subsist  for  want  of  provisions,  and  who  saw,  that  the 
English  were  continually  reinforced  by  fresh 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  capitulate:  and  •>  '  "y- 
the  Bishop  of  Valence,  and  Count  Randan,  plenipoten- 
tiaries from  France,  signed  a  treaty  at  Ivdinourgh  with 
Cecil  and  Dr.  W'otton,  whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  thither 
for  that  piirpose.  It  was  there  stipulated,  seiilemem  of 
that  the  French  should  instantly  evacuate  Stuilauil. 
Scotland  ;  that  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  and  Scot- 
land should  thenceforth  abstain  from  bearing  the  arms  of 
England,  or  itssuming  the  title  of  that  kingdom ;  that 
fnrther  satisfaction  for  the  injury  already  done  in  that 
particular,  should  be  granted  Elizabeth ;  and  that  com- 
missioners should  meet  to  settle  this  point,  or  if  they  could 
not  agree,  that  the  King  of  Spain  should  be  umpire  be- 
tween the  crowns.  Besides  these  stipulations,  which 
regarded  England,  some  concessions  were  granted  to  the 
Scots ;  namely,  that  an  amnesty  should  be  published  for 
all  past  oftences  :  that  none  but  natives  should  enjoy  any 
office  in  Scotland  ;  that  the  states  should  name  twenty-four 
persons,  of  whom  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  choose  seven, 
and  the  states  five,  and  in  the  hands  of  these  twelve  should 
the  whole  administration  Vie  placed  during  the  queen's 
absence ;  and  that  Mary  should  neither  make  peace  nor 
war  without  consent  of  the  states."  In  order  to  hasten 
the  execution  of  this  important  treaty,  Elizabeth  sent 
ships,  by  which  the  French  forces  were  ti'ansported  into 
their  own  country. 

Thus  Europe  saw,  in  the  first  transaction  of  this  reign, 
the  genius  and  capacity  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers.  . 
She  discerned  at  a  distance  the  danger  which  threatened 
her ;  and  instantlv  took  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  it. 
Making  all  possible  advantages  of  her  situation,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  celerity  to  a  decision  ;  and  was  not  diverted 
by  any  oflers,  negociations,  or  remonstrances  of  the  French 
court.  She  stopped  not  till  she  had  brought  the  matter 
to  a  final  issue ;  and  had  converted  that  very  jiower,  to 
which  her  enemies  trusted  for  her  destruction,  into  her 
firmest  support  and  security.  By  exacting  no  improper 
conditions  from  the  Scottish  malcontents,  even  during 
their  greatest  distresses,  she  established  an  entire  confi- 
dence with  them ;  and  having  cemented  the  union  by  all 
the  ties  of  gratitude,  interest,  and  religion,  she  now  pos- 
sessed an  influence  over  them  bevond  what  remained 
even  with  their  native  sovereign.  The  regard  which  she 
acquired  by  this  dexterous  and  spirited  conduct  gave  her 
every  where,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  more  authority 
than  had  attended  her  sister,  though  supported  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy." 

The  subsequent  measures  of  the  Scottish  reformers 
tended  still  more  to  cement  their  union  with  England. 
Being  now  entirely  masters  of  the  kingdom,  they  made  no 
further  ceremony  or  scruple  in  fully  effecting  their  purpose. 
In  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  it  had  been  agreed,  that  a  par- 
liament or  convention  should  soon  be  assembled  ;  and  the 
lenders  of  the  Congregation,  not  waiting  till  the  Queen  of 
Scots  should  ratify  tliat  treaty,  thought  themselves  fully 
entitled,  without  the  sovereign's  authority,  immediately  to 
summon  a  parliament.    The  reformers  presented  a  petition 
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to  thu  asscnihly,  i"  wliich  lliev  wore  not  contented  with 
ilesiring  the  <-<.ral>lislinipiit  of  tficir  doctrine  ;  they  also  riii- 
plied  for  the  piiiiishment  of  the  cntholies,  whom  ihiv  call- 
ed vassals  to  tlie  Uonian  harlot ;  and  tliev  asserted,  that 
amons  all  i\w  rabble  o(  the  clergy,  such  is  their  expression, 
then  was  imt  one  lawful  minister;  but  that  they  were,  all 
of  them,  tliuvcs  and  munlerers;  yea,  rebels  and  traitors  to 
ciril  aiithoritv  ;  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be  suflcred  in 
any  rclonniJ  commoiiweallh.i'  The  parliament  seem  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  rage  and  nerse- 
culioii.  After  rali^ inK  a  confession  of  faith  affreiable  to 
the  new  do<trines,  thev  passed  a  slaliite  against  the  m;iss, 
and  not  only  abolishuil  it  in  all  the  churches,  but  enacted, 
that  whoever,  any  where,  either  otticialed  in  it,  or  was  pre- 
sent at  it,  should  be  chastised,  fur  the  first  offence,  with 
confiscation  of  goods  and  corporal  punishment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  llie  magistrate;  for  the  second,  with  biinishment; 
and  for  the  third,  with  loss  of  lifc.i  A  law  was  also  voted 
for  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Scotland  :  the  pres- 
byterian  Ibini  of  discipline  was  settled,  leaving  only  at  first 
lome  shadow  of  authority  to  certain  ecclesiastics  whom 
they  called  superinteiulants.  The  prelates  of  the  ancient 
failVi  apiieartd,  in  order  to  complain  of  great  injustice  com- 
mitted on  them  by  the  invasion  of  tlieir  property,  but  the 
parliament  look  no  notice  of  them  :  till,  at  last,  these  eccle- 
siastics, tire<J  with  fruitless  attendance,  departed  the  town. 
They  were  then  cited  to  appear ;  and  as  nobody  presented 
himself,  it  was  voted  by  the  parliament,  that  the  eccle- 
siastics were  entirely  satisfied,  and  found  no  reason  of 
complaint. 

Sir  James  Sandilands,  Prior  of  St.  John,  was  sent  over 
to  France  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  these  acts  ;  but  was 
verv  ill  received  by  Mary,  who  denied  the  validity  of  a 
parliament  summoned  witliout  the  royal  consent ;  and  she 
refused  her  sanction  to  those  statutes.  But  the  protestants 
gave  themselves  little  concern  about  their  queen's  refusal. 
They  immediately  put  the  statutes  in  execution ;  thev 
abolished  the  mass ;  they  settled  their  ministers ;  they 
committed  every  where  furious  devastations  on  the  monas- 
teries, and  even  on  the  churches,  which  they  thought  pro- 
faned by  idolatry  ;  and  deeming  tlie  property  of  the  clergy- 
lawful  prize,  they  took  possession,  without  ceremony,  of 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Their 
new  preachers,  who  had  authority  sufficient  to  incite  them 
to  yvar  and  insurrection,  could  not  restrain  their  rapacity  ; 
and  fanaticism  concurring  yvith  avarice,  an  incurable 
wound  was  given  to  the  papal  authority  in  that  country. 
Tlie  protestant  nobility  ana  gentry,  united  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  unpardonable  guilt,  alarmed  for  their 
new  possessions,  well  acquainted  with  the  imperious 
character  of  the  house  of  Guise,  saw  no  safety  for  them- 
selves but  in  the  protection  of  England  ;  and  they  des- 
l>atched  Morton,  Glencarne,  and  Lidington,  to  express 
their  sincere  gratitude  to  the  queen  for  her  past  favours, 
and  to  represent  to  her  the  necessity  of  continuing  them. 
Frtmb  aff»ir»  Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  had  equal  reason 
to  maintain  a  union  with  the  Scottish  pro- 
testants;  and  soon  found  that  the  house  of  Guise,  notwith- 
standing their  former  disappointments,  had  not  laid  aside 
the  design  of  contesting  her  title,  and  subverting  her 
authority.  Francis  and  Mary,  whose  counsels  ^ve^e  wholly 
directed  by  them,  refused  "to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  showed  no  disposition  to  give  her  any  satis- 
faction for  that  mortal  affront  which  they  had  put  upon 
her,  by  their  openly  assuming  the  title  and  arms  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  sensible  of  tlie  danger  attending  such  pre- 
tens.ions ;  and  it  was  with  pleasure  she  heard  of  the  violent 
factions  which  prevailed  in  the  French  government,  and  of 
the  opposition  which  had  ansen  against  the  measures  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  That  ambitious  prince,  supported  by  his 
four  brothers,  tlie  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  Duke  of 
Aumale,  the  Marquis  of  Elbeuf,  and  the  Grand  Prior,  men 
no  less  ambitious  than  himself,  had  engrcssed  all  the 
authority  of  the  crown  ;  and  as  he  was  possessed  of  every 
quality  which  could  command  the  esteefli  or  seduce  the 
affections  of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of  his  acquisi- 
"lons  and  pretensions.  The  constable,  Montmorency,  who 
i.id  long  balanced  his  credit,  was  deprived  of  all  power: 


the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  hit 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Coiide,  were  entirely  excluded  from 
offices  and  favour :  the  queen-mother  hers';lf,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  found  her  iiiHuence  every  day  declining :  and  as 
Francis,  a  young  prince,  infirm  liolh  in  mind  and  body, 
was  wholly  govenied  by  his  consort,  yvlio  knew  no  law 
but  the  pleasure  of  her  uncles,  men  despaired  of  ever  ob- 
taining freedom  from  the  doiniiiioii  of  that  aspiring  family. 
It  was  the  contests  of  religion  which  first  inspired  the 
French  with  courage  openly  to  oppose  their  uiilimited 
authority. 

The  theological  disputes  first  started  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  next  in  Switzerland,  countries  attliat  linie  yvholly 
illiterate,  had  long  ago  penetrated  into  France ;  and  as  they  '^ 
were  assisted  by  the  general  discontent  against  the  court  i 
and  church  of  Ilome,  and  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  tlie  age, 
the  proselytes  to  the  new  religion  were  secretly  increasing 
in  every  province.  Henry  11.,  in  imitation  of  his  father 
Francis,  had  opposed  the  progress  of  the  reformers ;  and 
tliough  a  prince  addicted  to  pleasure  and  society,  he  was 
transported  by  a  vehenience,  as  well  as  bigotry,  which  had 
little  place  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  Rigorous 
punishments  had  been  inflicted  on  the  most  eminent  of  the 
protestant  |)arly  ;  and  a  jioint  of  honour  seemed  to  have 
arisen,  whether  the  one  sect  could  exercise,  or  the  i>thcr 
suffer,  most  barbarity.  The  death  of  lienry  put  some  slop 
to  the  persecutions  ;  and  the  people,  who  had  admired  the 
constancy  of  the  new  preachers,  now  heai-d  with  favour 
their  doctrines  and  arguments.  But  the  Ca.'-dinal  of  Lor- 
raine, as  yvell  as  his  brothers,  who  were  [losscssed  of  liie 
legal  authoritv,  thought  it  their  interest  to  support  the 
established  religion ;  and  yvheii  thev  revived  the  execution 
of  the  penal  statutes,  they  necessarily  drove  the  malcontent 
princes  and  nobles  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  new 
religion.  The  King  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  mild  disposi- 
tions, but  of  a  weak  character,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  possessed  many  great  qualities,  having  declared  tliem- 
selves  in  favour  of  the  protestants,  that  sect  acquired  new 
force  from  their  countenance ;  and  the  admiral  Coligni, 
yvith  his  brother  Andelot,  no  longer  scrupled  to  make  open 
profession  of  their  communion.  The  integrity  of  the  ad- 
miral, who  yvas  believed  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the 
new  doctrine,  and  his  great  reputation  both  for  valour  and 
conduct,  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  brought 
credit  to  the  reformers ;  and  after  a  frustrated  attempt  of 
the  malcontents  to  seize  the  king's  person  at  Ainboise,  of 
which  Elizabeth  had  probably  some  intelligence,''  every 
place  was  full  of  distraction,  and  matters  hastened  to  an 
open  rupture  between  the  parties.  But  the  house  of  Guise, 
though  these  factions  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their 
efforts  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  one  chief  cause  of  l-.liza- 
beth's  success,  were  determined  not  to  relinquish  their  au- 
thority in  France,  or  yield  to  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 
They  found  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  the  Prince  of  Conde ;  they  threw  the  former  into  pri- 
son ;  they  obtained  sentence  of  death  against  the  latter ; 
and  they  were  proceeding  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution, 
when  the  kings  sudden  death  saved  the  noble  prisoner, 
and  interrupted  the  prosperity  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The 
queen-mother  was  appointed  regent  to  her         ^  „ 
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son,   Charles    lA.,   now   in    his    minority : 

the  King  of  Navarre  was  named  lieutenant-general  of  t'le 

kingdom  :  the  sentence  against  Conde  was 

annulled :    the    constable    was    recalled    to 

court :  and  the  family  of  Guise,  though  they  still  enjoyed 

great  offices  and  great  power,  found  a  counterpoise  to  their 

authority. 

Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of  these 
events  against  the  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  she  still  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  rival.  She  saw  herself  freed  from  the 
perils  attending  a  union  of  Scotland  with  France,  and 
from  the  pretensions  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Francis  ; 
but  she  considered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  English 
catholics,  who  were  numerous,  and  who  were  generally 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  Mary's  title,  would  now  adhere  to 
that  princess  yvith  more  zealous  attachment,  when  thev 
saw  that  her  succession  no  longer  endangered  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  and  was  rather  attended  with  theadvan- 

nmmitled  to  tiim.  obtained  leave,  uo<Vr 
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tufie  of  cft'ecting  an  entire  union  wiili  Scotland.  Sliegave 
oidoi^,  therefore,  to  lier  ambassador,  Throsmorton,  a  vigi- 
lant and  able  minister,  to  renew  his  applications  to  the 
Qneen  of  Scots,  and  to  require  tier  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Kilinburgh.  lint  tliousrh  Mary  had  desisted,  after  her 
husband's  death,  from  bearinj;  the  arms  and  title  of  Queen 
of  England,  she  still  declined  s:ratifying  Elizabeth  in  this 
momentous  article ;  and  being  swayed  by  the  ambitious 
sug-restions  of  her  uncles,  she  refused  to  make  any  formal 
renunciation  of  her  pretensions. 

ISleanwhile,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  imputed 
to  Mary  all  the  mortifications  which  she  bad  met  with 
diu'iiig  Francis's  life-time,  took  care  to  retaliate  on  her  by 
like  injuries  ;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  finding  her  abode 
in  France  disagreeable,  began  to  think  of  returning  to  her 
native  country.  Lord  James,  who  had  been  sent  in  de- 
putation froni  the  States,  to  invite  her  ovFr,  seconded  these 
intentions ;  and  she  applied  to  Elizabeth,  by  D'Oisel,  for 
a  safe-conduct,  in  case  she  should  be  obliged  to  pass 
through  England  :  *  but  she  received  for  answer,  that,  till 
she  had  given  satisfaction,  by  ratifying  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh., she  could  expect  no  favour  from  a  person  whom 
she  had  so  much  injured.  This  denial  excited  her  indig- 
nation ;  and  she  made  no  scruple  of  expressing  her  senti- 
ments to  Throgmorton,  when  he  reiterated  his  applications 
to  gratify  his  mistress  in  a  demand  which  he  represented  as 
so  reasonable.  Having  cleared  the  room  of  her  attendants, 
she  said  to  him,  "  How  weak  I  may  prove,  or  how  far  a 
woman's  frailty  may  transport  me,  1  cannot  tell :  however, 
I  am  resolved  not  to  have  so  many  witnesses  of  my  in- 
firmity as  your  mistress  had  at  her  audience  of  my  am- 
b;issatlor,  D'Oisel.  There  is  nothing  disturbs  me  so  much, 
as  the  having  asked,  with  so  much  importunity,  a  favour 
which  it  was  of  no  consequence  for  me  to  obtain.  I  can, 
widi  God's  leave,  return  to  my  own  country,  without  her 
leave ;  as  I  came  to  F' ranee,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
of  her  brother.  King  Edward :  neither  do  I  want  friends, 
both  able  and  willing  to  conduct  me  home,  as  they  have 
brought  me  hither ;  though  I  was  desirous  rather  to  make 
an  experiment  of  your  mistress's  friendship,  than  of  the 
assistance  of  any  other  person.  I  have  often  heard  you 
say,  that  a  good  coirespondence  between  her  and  mvself 
would  conduce  much  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  both 
our  kingdoms  :  were  she  well  convinced  of  this  truth,  she 
would  hardly  have  denied  me  so  small  a  request.  But, 
perhaps,  she  bears  a  better  inclination  to  my  rebellious 
subjects  than  to  me,  llieir  sovereign,  her  equal  in  royal  dig- 
nity, her  near  relation,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  her 
kingdoms.  Besides  her  friendship,  1  ask  nothing  at  her 
hands :  I  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myself  in  the 
affairs  of  her  state :  not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  there  are 
now  in  England  a  great  many  malcontents,  who  are  no 
friends  to  the  present  establishment.  She  is  pleased  to 
upbraid  me  as  a  person  little  experienced  in  the  world  :  I 
freely  own  it ;  but  age  will  cure  that  defect.  However,  I 
am  already  old  enough  to  acquit  myself  honestly  and  cour- 
teously to  my  friends  and  relations,  and  to  encourage  no 
reports  of  your  mistress,  which  would  misbecome  a  queen 
and  her  kinswoman.  I  would  also  say,  by  her  leave,  that 
I  am  queen  as  well  as  she,  and  not  altogether  friendless  : 
and,  perhaps,  I  have  as  great  a  soul  too  :  so  that  methinks 
we  should  be  upon  a  level  in  our  treatment  of  each  other. 
As  soon  as  I  have  consulted  the  states  of  my  kingdom,  I 
shall  he  ready  to  give  her  a  reasonable  answer ;  and  I  am 
the  more  intent  on  my  journey,  in  order  to  make  the 
quicker  despatch  in  this  affair.  But  she,  it  seems,  intends 
to  stop  my  (ourney  ;  so  that  either  she  will  not  let  me  give 
her  satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to  be  satisfied  ;  perliajjs 
on  purpose  to  keep  up  the  disagreement  between  us.  She 
has  often  reproached  me  with  my  being  young ;  and  I 
must  be  very  young  indeed,  and  as  ill  advised,  to  treat  of 
matters  of  suc"h  great  concern  and  importance  without  the 
advice  of  my  parliament.  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  all 
friendly  offices  to  her ;  but  she  disbelieves  or  overlooks 
them.  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  I  were  as  nearly  allied 
to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood  :  for  that,  indeed,  would  be 
a  most  valuable  alliance."' 

Such   a  spirited  reply,  notwithstanding  the   obliging 
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terms  interspersed  in  it,  was  but  ill  fitted  to  conciliate 
friendship  between  these  rival  princesses,  or  cure  those 
mutual  jealousies  which  had  already  taken  place.  Eliza- 
beth enuipped  a  fleet,  on  ))retence  of  pursuing  pirates,  but 
probably  with  an  intention  of  intercepting  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  her  return  homewards.  Mary  em-  ign,  au? 
barked  at  Calais  ;  and  passing  the  English  ArriiaioiMary 
fleet  in  a  fog,  arrived  safely  at  Leith,  attend-  '"  '"^°"»»>'' 
ed  by  her  three  uncles,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  the  (irand 
Prior,  and  the  Marquis  of  Elbeuf,  together  with  the  Mar- 
quis of  Damville,  and  other  French  courtiers.  This  change 
of  abode  and  situation  was  very  little  agreeable  to  that 
princess.  Besides  her  natural  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
a  country  in  which  she  had  been  educated  from  her  earliest 
infancy,  and  where  she  had  borne  so  high  a  rank,  she 
could  not  forbear  both  regretting  the  society  of  that  peo- 
ple, so  celebrated  for  their  humane  disposition,  and  their 
respectful  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  and  reflecting  on 
the  disparity  of  the  scene  which  lay  before  her.  It  is  said, 
that,  after  she  was  embarked  at  Calais,  she  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  never  turned  them  from 
that  beloved  object,  till  darkness  fell,  and  intercepted  it 
from  her  view.  She  then  ordered  a  couch  to  be  spread 
for  her  m  the  open  air ;  and  charged  the  pilot,  that  if  in  the 
morning  the  land  were  still  in  sight,  he  should  awake  her, 
and  afford  her  one  parting  view  of  that  country,  in  which 
all  her  affections  were  centred.  The  weather  proved  calm, 
so  that  tlie  ship  made  little  way  in  the  night-time :  and 
Mary  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  French 
coast.  She  sat  up  on  her  couch,  and  still  looking  towards 
the  land,  often  repeated  these  words  :  "  Farewell,  France, 
farewell :  I  shall  never  see  thee  more.""  The  first  aspect, 
however,  of  things  in  Scotland  was  more  favourable,  if  not 
to  her  pleasure  and  happiness,  at  least  to  her  repose  and 
security,  than  she  had  reason  to  apprehend.  No  sooner 
did  the  French  galleys  appear  off  Leith,  than  people  of  all 
ranks,  who  had  long  expected  their  arrival,  flocked  towards 
the  shore  with  an  earnest  impatience  to  behold  and  receive 
their  young  sovereign.  Some  were  led  by  duty,  some  by 
interest,  some  by  curiosity  ;  and  all  combined  to  express 
their  attachment  to  her,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
her  confidence,  on  the  commencement  of  her  administra- 
tion. She  had  now  reached  her  nineteenth  year ;  and  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  and  amiable  beauty  of  her  person  were 
further  recommended  by  the  affability  of  her  address,  the 
politeness  of  her  manners,  and  the  elegance  of  her  genius. 
XVell  accomplished  in  all  the  superficial,  but  engaging 
graces  of  a  court,  she  afforded,  when  better  known,  still 
more  promising  indications  of  her  character;  and  men 
prognosticated  both  humanity  from  her  soft  and  obliging 
deportment,  and  penetration  from  her  taste  in  all  the  re- 
fined arts  of  music,  eloquence,  and  poetry."  And  as  tlie 
Scots  had  long  been  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  whom  they  once  despaired  ever  more  to  behold 
among  them,  her  arrival  seemed  to  give  universal  satis- 
faction ;  and  nothing  appeared  about  the  court  but  symp- 
toms of  affection,  joy,  and  festivity. 

The  first  measures  which  Mary  embraced  confirmed 
all  the  prepossessions  entertained  in  her  favour.  She  fol- 
lowed the  advice  given  her  in  France  by  D'Oisel  and  the 
Bishop  of  Amiens,  as  well  as  her  uncles ;  and  she  be- 
stowed her  confidence  entirely  on  the  leaders  of  the 
reformed  party,  who  had  greatest  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple, and  who,  she  found,  were  alone  able  to  support  her 
government.  Her  brother.  Lord  James,  whom  she  soon 
after  created  Earl  of  Murray,  obtained  the  chief  authority; 
and  after  him  Lidington,  secretary  of  state,  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  had  a  principal  share  in  her  confidence.  By  the 
vigour  of  these  men's  measures  she  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish order  and  justice  in  a  country  divided  by  public 
factions  and  private  feuds  ;  and  that  fierce,  intractable  peo- 
ple, unacquainted  with  laws  and  obedience,  seemed,  for 
a  time,  to  submit  peaceably  to  her  gentle  and  prudent 
administration. 

But  there  was  one  circumstance  which  blasted  all  these 
promising  appearances,  and  bereaved  Mary  of  that  general 
favour  which  her  agreeable  manners  and  judicious  de- 
portment gave  her  just  reason  to  expect.    She  was  still  a 
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|)a|iisl;  and  tliousli  she  pulilislied,  soon  after  lier  arrival, 
a  proclaniation,  eiijoiiiiiig  every  one  to  submit  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  the  preachers  and  their  adherents  could 
neither  be  reconciled  to  a  iierson  polluted  with  so  great 
an  abomination,  nor  lay  aside  the  jealousies  of  her  future 
conduct.  It  was  with'  great  difficulty  she  could  obtain 
permission  for  saynig  mass  in  her  own  chapel ;  and  had 
not  the  neople  apprehended,  tliat,  if  she  had  here  met 
with  a  refusal,  she  would  instantly  have  returned  to  France, 
the  zealots  never  would  have  jjranted  her  even  that  small 
indulgence.  The  cry  was,  "  Shall  we  suffer  that  idol  to 
be  again  erected  within  the  realm?"  It  was  asserted  in 
the  pulpit,  that  one  mass  was  more  terrible  than  ten 
ihousana  armed  men  landed  to  invade  the  kingdom :  '^ 
Lord  Lindesev,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  exclaimed, 
"That  the  idolater  should  die  the  death;"  such  was  their 
expression.  One  that  carried  tapers  for  the  ceremony  of 
that  worship,  was  attacked  and  msulted  in  the  court  of 
the  palace :  and  if  Lord  James,  and  some  popular  leaders, 
had  not  interposed,  the  most  dangerous  uproar  was  Justly 
apprehended  from  the  luigoverned  fury  of  the  multitude.y 
1  he  usual  prayers  in  the  churches  were  to  this  pur|iose: 
that  God  would  turn  the  queen's  heart,  wliicli  was  ob- 
stinate against  him  and  his  truth ;  or  if  his  holy  will  be 
otherwise,  that  he  would  strengthen  tlie  hearts  and  liiinds 
of  the  elect,  stoutly  to  oppose  the  rage  of  all  tyrants.^ 
Nay,  it  was  openly  called  m  question,  whether  that  prin- 
cess, being  an  idolatress,  was  entitled  to  any  authority, 
even  in  civil  matters  '.^ 

The  helpless  queen  was  every  moment  exposed  to  con- 
tumely, which  she  bore  with  benignity  and  patience.  Soon 
after  her  arrival  she  dined  in  the  castle  of  Ldinburgh,  and 
it  was  there  contrived,  that  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  shoidd 
be  let  down  from  the  roof,  and  should  present  her  with  a 
bible,  a  psalter,  and  the  keys  of  the  castle.  Lest  she  should 
be  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  insult  on  her  as  a  papist, 
all  the  decorations  expressed  the  burning  of  Corah,  Da- 
than,  and  Abiram,  and  other  punishments  inflicted  by  God 
upon  idolatry.''  The  town  council  of  Edinburgh  had  the 
assurance,  from  their  own  authority,  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, banishing  from  their  district  "all  the  wicked  rabble 
of  antichrist,  the  Pope,  such  as  priests,  monks,  friars,  to- 
gether witli  adulterers  and  fornicators.""^  And  because 
tlie  privy  council  suspended  the  magistrates  for  their  in- 
solence, the  passionate  historians''  of  that  age  have  in- 
ferred,, that  the  queen  was  engaged,  by  a  sympathy  of 
manners,  to  take  adulterers  and  fornicators  under  her  pro- 
tection. It  appears  probable,  that  the  magistrates  were 
afterwards  reinstated  in  their  office,  and  that  their  pro- 
clamation was  confirmed."! 

But  all  the  insolence  of  the  people  was  inconsiderable, 
in  comparison  of  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  clergjy 
and  tlie  preachers,  who  took  a  pride  in  vilifying,  even  to  her 
face,  tliis  amiable  jirincess.  The  assembly  of  the  church 
framed  an  address,  in  which,  after  telling  her  that  her 
mass  was  a  bastard  service  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all  im- 
piety, and  the  source  of  every  evil  which  abounded  in  the 
realm ;  they  expressed  their  hopes  that  she  would,  ere 
this  time,  nave  preferred  truth  to  her  own  pre-conceived 
opinion,  and  have  renounced  her  religion,  wliich,  they 
assured  her,  was  nothing  but  abomination  and  vanity. 
They  said,  that  the  present  abuses  of  government  were  so 
enormous,  that,  if  a  speedy  remedy  were  not  provided, 
God  would  not  fail,  in  his  anger,  to  strike  the  head  and 
the  tail,  the  disobedient  prince  and  sinful  people.  They 
reipiired,  that  severe  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on 
adulterers  and  fornicators.  And  they  concluded  with  de- 
manding for  themselves  some  addition  both  of  power  and 
property.'' 

The  ringleader  in  all  these  insults  on  majesty  was  John 
Knox  ;  who  possessed  an  uncontrolled  authority  in  the 
church,  and  even  in  the  civil  afi'airs  of  the  nation,  and  who 
triumphed  in  the  contumelious  usage  of  his  sovereign. 
His  usual  appellation  for  the  queen  was  Jezebel ;  and 
though  she  endeavoured,  by  the  most  gracious  condescen- 
sion, to  win  liis  favour,  all  her  insinuations  could  gain 
nothing  on  his  obdurate  heart.    Site  promised  him  access 
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to  her  whenever  he  demanded  it ;  and  she  even  desired 
him,  if  he  found  her  blamable  in  any  thing,  to  reprehend 
her  freely  in  private,  rather  than  vihfy  her  in  the  pulpit 
before  the  whole  pecjple  :  but  he  plainly  told  her,  diat  he 
had  a  public  ministry  intrusted  to  him  ;  that  if  she  would 
come  to  church,  she  should  there  hear  the  gospel  of  truth ; 
and  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  apply  to  everv  indi- 
vidual, nor  had  he  leisure  for  that  occupution.t'  The  po- 
litical principles  of  the  man,  which  he  communicated  to 
his  brethren,  were  as  full  of  sedition  as  his  theologicil 
were  of  rage  and  bigotry.  Though  he  once  condescended 
so  far  as  to  tell  the  yueen,  that  he  would  submit  to  her,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Paul  did  to  Nero;''  he  remained  not 
long  in  this  dutiful  strain.  He  said  to  her,  that  "  Samuel 
feared  not  to  slav  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  King  of 
Amalek,  whom  King  Saul  had  saved :  neither  spared 
Elias  Jezebel's  false  propliets,  and  Baal's  priests,  though 
King  Ahab  was  present.  Phineas,"  added  he,  "  was  no 
magistrate ;  yet  feared  he  not  to  strike  Cosbi  and  Zimri 
in  the  very  act  of  filthy  fornication.  And  so,  madam, 
your  Grace  may  see,  that  others  than  chief  magistrates 
may  lawfully  inflict  punishment  on  such  crimes  as  are 
condemned  by  the  law  of  God."'  Knox  had  formerly, 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  written  a  book 
against  female  succession  to  the  crown  :  the  title  of  it  is, 
The  first  blust  of  the  Irimipet  iigiiiiist  the  monstrous  regir- 
men  of  women.'  He  was  too  proud  either  to  recant  the 
tenets  of  this  book,  or  even  to  apologize  for  them  ;  and  his 
conduct  showed,  that  he  thought  no  more  civility  than 
loyalty  due  to  any  of  the  female  sex. 

The  whole  life  of  Mary  was,  from  the  demeanour  of 
these  men,  filled  with  bitterness  and  sorrow.  This  rustic 
apostle  scruples  not,  in  his  history,  to  inform  us,  that  he 
once  treated  her  with  such  severity,  that  she  lost  all  com- 
mand of  tem))er,  and  dissolved  in  tears  before  him :  yet, 
so  far  from  being  moved  with  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
royal  dignity  reduced  to  that  condition,  he  persevered  in 
his  insolent  reproofs ;  and  when  he  relates  this  incident, 
he  discovers  a  visible  pride  and  satisfaction  in  his  own 
conduct.''  The  pulpits  had  become  mere  scenes  of  rail- 
ing against  the  vices  of  the  court ;  among  which  were 
always  noted,  as  the  principal,  feasting,  finery,  dancing, 
balls,  and  whoredom,  their  necessary  attendant.'  Some 
ornaments,  which  the  ladies  at  that  time  wore  upon  their 
petticoats,  excited  mightily  the  indignation  of  the  preachers ; 
and  they  affirmed,  that  such  vanity  would  provoke  God's 
vengeance,  not  only  against  these  foolish  women,  but 
against  the  whole  realm. i« 

Mary,  whose  age,  condition,  and  education,  invited  her 
to  liberty  and  cheerfulness,  was  curbed  in  all  amuse- 
ments, by  the  absurd  severity  of  these  reformers ;  and  she 
found,  every  moment,  reason  to  regret  her  leaving  that 
country,  from  whose  manners  she  had,  in  her  early  youth, 
received  the  first  impressions."  Her  two  uncles,  the 
Duke  of  Aumale,  and  the  Grand  Prior,  with  the  other 
French  nobility,  soon  took  leave  of  her :  tlie  Marquis 
of  Elbeuf  rernained  some  time  longer ;  but  after  his 
departure,  she  was  left  to  the  society  of  her  own  sub- 
jects ;  men  unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  conversa- 
tion, ignorant  of  arts  and  civility,  and  corrupted  beyond 
their  usual  rusticitv,  by  a  disrrial  fanaticism,  which  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  all  humanity  or  improvement. 
Though  Mary  had  made  no  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient 
religion,  her  popery  was  a  sufficient  crime :  though  her 
behaviour  was  hitherto  irreproachable,  and  her  manners 
sweet  and  engaging,  her  gaiety  and  ease  were  interpreted 
as  signs  of  dissolute  vanity.  And  to  the  harsh  and  pre- 
posterous usage,  which  this  princess  met  witli,  may,  in 
part,  be  ascribed  those  errors  of  her  subsequent  conduct, 
which  seemed  so  little  of  a  piece  with  the  general  tenor 
of  her  character. 

Tliere  happened  to  the  Marquis  of  Elbeuf,  before  his 
departure,  an  adventure,  which,  though  frivolous,  might 
enable  him  to  give  Marv's  friends  in  France  a  melancholy 
idea  of  her  situation.  Tliis  nobleman,  with  the  Earl  of 
Botbwell,  and  some  other  young  courtiers,  had  been  en- 
aged,  after  a  debauch,  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  woman,  called 
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Alison  Craig,  who  was  known  lu  he  liberal  of  licr  favours; 
and  because  they  were  denied  admittance,  they  broke  tlie 
windows,  thrust  open  the  door,  and  committed  some  dis- 
orders in  searchins;  for  the  damsel.  It  happened,  that  the 
.assembly  of  the  church  \v;is  sittini;  at  that  time,  and  they 
immediately  took  the  matter  undir  their  cognizance.  In 
conjunction  with  several  of  the  nobility,  they  presented  an 
address  to  the  queen,  which  was  introduced  with  this 
awful  prelude :  "  To  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  to  her 
secret  and  great  council,  her  (jr.ice's  faithful  and  obedient 
■  subjects,  the  professors  of  Christ  Jesus's  holy  evangil, 
wish  tlie  spirit  of  riKhteous  judsment."  The  tenor  of  the 
petition  was,  that  the  fear  of  Cod,  the  duty  which  they 
owed  her  Grace,  and  the  terrible  threateninirs  denounced 
by  God  against  every  city  or  country  where  horrible  crimes 
were  openly  committed,  compelled  them  to  demand  the 
severe  |  unishment  of  such  as  had  done  wliat  in  them  lay 
10  kindle  the  math  of  God  against  the  whole  realm  :  that 
the  iniquity  of  which  tliey  complained  was  so  heinous  and 
so  horrible,  tliat  they  should  esteem  themselves  accom- 
plices in  it,  if  they  had  been  engaged  by  worldly  fear,  or 
servile  complaisance,  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  or  bury  it 
in  oblivion  :  that  as  they  owed  her  Grace  obedierfte  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  so  were  they  entitled  to  require 
of  her,  in  return,  the  sharp  and  condign  punishment  of 
this  enormity,  which,  they  repeated  it,  might  draw  down 
the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  whole  kingdom:  and  that 
they  maintained  it  to  be  her  duty  to  lay  aside  all  private 
affections  towards  the  actors  in  so  heinous  a  crime,  and  so 
enormous  a  villany,  and  without  delay  bring  them  to  a 
trial,  and  inflict  the  severest  penalties  upon  them.    Tlie 

3ueen  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  this  peremptory  ad- 
ress;  but  because  she  probably  thought,  that  breaking 
the  windows  of  a  brothel  merited  not  such  severe  repre- 
hension, she  only  rejilied,  that  her  uncle  \vas  a  stranger, 
and  that  he  was  attended  bv  a  young  company  :  but  she 
would  put  such  order  to  him,  and  to  all  others,  that  her 
subjects  should  henceforth  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Her  passing  over  this  incident  so  slightly,  was  the  source 
of  great  discontent,  and  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
most  profligate  manners."  It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that 
Alison  Craig,  the  cause  of  all  the  uproar,  was  known  to 
entertain  a  commerce  with  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who,  on 
account  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  %vas,  without 
scruple,  indulged  in  that  enormity .p 

Some  of  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  broke  into  the 
queen's  chapel  during  her  absence,  and  committed  out- 
niges ;  for  which  two  of  them  were  indicted,  and  it  was 
intended  to  bring  tliem  to  trial.  Knox  wrote  circular 
letters  to  the  most  considerable  zealots  of  the  party,  and 
charged  them  to  appear  in  town,  and  protect  their  bre- 
thren. The  holy  sacraments,  he  there  said,  are  abused  by 
profane  papists ;  the  mass  has  been  said ;  and  in  wor- 
shipping diat  idol,  the  priests  have  omitted  no  ceremony, 
not  even  the  conjuring  of  their  accursed  water,  that  had 
ever  been  practised  in  tlie  time  of  the  greatest  blindness. 
These  violent  measures  for  opposing  justice  were  little 
short  of  rebellion ;  and  Knox  was  summoned  before  the 
council  to  answer  for  his  off'ence.  The  courage  of  the 
man  was  equal  to  his  insolence.  He  scrupled  not  to  tell 
the  queen,  that  the  pestilent  papists,  who  had  inflamed 
her  against  these  holy  men,  were  the  sons  of  the  devil ; 
and  must  therefore  obey  the  directions  of  their  father,  who 
had  been  a  liar  and  a  manslayer  from  the  beginning.  The 
matter  ended  with  a  full  acquittal  of  Knox.i  Randolph, 
the  English  ambassador  in  Scotland,  had  reason  to  write 
to  Cecil,  speaking  of  the  Scottish  nation  :  "  I  think  mar- 
vellously of  the  wisdom  of  God,  that  gave  this  unruly, 
inconstant,  and  cumbersome  people,  no  more  power  nor 
substance  :  for  they  would  otherwise  run  wild.'  ■■ 

We  have  relate<l  these  incidents  at  greater  length  than 
the  necessity  of  our  subject  may  seem  to  require :  but 
even  trivial  circumstances,  which  show  the  manners  of 
the  age,  are  often  more  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining, 
than  the  great  transactions  of  wars  and  negociations,  which 
are  neaily  similar  in  all  periods  and  in  all  countries  of  the 
world. 
Tlie  reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  had,  at  that  time,  a 
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verv  natural  reason  for  their  ill  humour;  namelv,  the 
poverty,  or  rather  beggary,  to  which  they  were  reduced. 
Tlie  nobility  and  gentry  had  at  first  laid  their  hands  on  all 
the  property  of  the  regular  clergy,  without  making  any 
provision  fiir  the  friars  and  nuns,  whom  they  turned  out 
of  their  possessions.  The  secuhir  clergy  of  the  catholic 
communion,  though  they  lost  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
still  held  some  of  the  temporalities  of  their  benefices ;  and  ^ 
either  became  laymen  themselves,  and  converted  them  into 
private  pro|)ertv,  or  made  conveyance  of  them  at  low  prices 
to  the  nobility,  who  thus  enriched  themselves  by  the 
plunder  of  the  church.  Tlie  new  teachers  had  hitherto 
subsisted  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful ; 
and  in  a  poor  country,  divided  in  religious  sentiments, 
this  establishment  was  regarded  as  very  scanty  and  very 
precarious.  Repeated  applications  were  made  for  a  legal 
settlement  to  the  preachers ;  and  though  almost  every  thing 
in  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  their  zeal  and  caprice,  it 
was  with  dithculty  that  their  request  was  at  last  complied 
with.  Tlie  fanatical  spirit  which  they  indulged,  and  their 
industry  in  decrying  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Romish  communion,  which  placed  such  merit  in  enriching 
the  clergy,  proved  now  a  very  sensible  obstacle  to  their 
acquisitions.  The  convention,  however,  passed  a  vote,' 
by  which  they  divided  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  into 
twenty-one  shares :  they  assigned  fourteen  to  the  ancient 
possessors  :  of  the  remaining  seven  they  granted  three  to 
the  crown ;  and  if  that  were  found  to  answer  the  public 
expense,  they  bestowed  the  overplus  on  the  reformed 
ministers.  The  queen  was  empowered  to  levy  all  the 
seven ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  she  should  afterwards 
pay  to  the  clergv  what  should  be  judged  to  suffice  for  their 
maintenance.  Tlie  necessities  of  the  crown,  the  rapacity 
of  the  courtiers,  and  the  small  affection  which  Mary  bore 
to  the  protestant  ecclesiastics,  rendered  their  revenues  con- 
temptible as  well  as  uncertain  ;  and  the  preachers,  finding 
that  they  could  not  rival  the  gentry,  or  even  the  middling 
rank  of  men,  in  opulence  and  plenty,  were  necessitated  to 
betake  themselves  to  other  expedients  for  supporting  their 
authority.  They  affected  a  furious  zeal  for  religion,  morose 
manners,  a  vulgar  and  familiar,  yet  mysterious  cant;  and 
though  the  liberality  of  subsequent  princes  put  them  after- 
%vards  on  a  better  footing  with  regard  to  revenue,  and 
thereby  corrected,  in  some  degree,  those  bad  habits;  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  while  many  other  advantages 
attend  presbyterian  government,  these  inconveniences  are 
not  easily  separated  firom  the  genius  of  that  ecclesiastical  I 
polity.  [ 

Tlie  Queen  of  Scots,  destitute  of  all  force,  possessing  a  t 
narrow  revenue,  surrounded  with  a  factious  turbulent  I 
nobility,  a  bigoted  people,  and  insolent  ecclesiastics,  soon  ( 
found,  that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquillity  i 
was  to  preserve  a  good  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,'  ' 
who,  by  former  connexions  and  services,  had  acquired  such 
authority  over  all  these  ranks  of  men.  Soon  after  her 
arrival  in  Scotland,  secretary  Lidington  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  pay  her  compliments  to  the  queen,  and 
express  her  desire  of  friendship  and  a  good  correspond- 
ence ;  and  he  received  a  commission  from  her,  as  well  as 
from  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to  demand,  as  a  means  of 
cementing  this  friendship,  that  Mary  should,  by  act  of  par- 
liament or  by  proclamation,  (for  the  difference  between 
these  securities  was  not  then  deemed  very  considerable,) 
be  declared  successor  to  the  crown.  No  request  could  be 
more  unreasonable,  or  made  at  a  more  improper  juncture. 
The  queen  replied,  that  Mary  had  once  discovered  her  in- 
tention not  to  wait  for  the  succession,  but  had  openly, 
without  ceremony  or  reserve,  assumed  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England,  and  had  pretended  a  superior  right  to  her 
throne  and  kingdom:  that  though  her  ambassadors,  and 
those  of  her  husband,  the  French  king,  had  signed  a  treaty, 
in  which  they  renounced  that  claim,  and  promised  satis- 
faction for  so  great  an  indignity,  she  was  so  intoxicated 
witli  tliis  imaginary  right,  that  she  had  rejected  the  most 
earnest  solicitations,  and  even,  as  some  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her,  had  incurred  some  danger  in  crossing  the 
seas,  rather  than  ratify  that  equitable  treaty  :  that  her  parti- 
sans every  where  had  still  the  assurance  to  insist  on  her 
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tille,  aiid  had  presumed  to  talk  of  licr  own  birtli  as  illegi- 
timate :  that  while  affairs  were  on  this  fooling ;  while  a 
claim  thus  opeiilv  made,  so  far  from  bein;;  openly  re- 
nounced, W-.IS  only  suspended  till  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. It  would  in  her  be  the  most  egregious  imprudence 
to  fortifv  the  hands  of  a  pretender  to  her  crown,  by  declar- 
ing her  the  successor:  that  no  expedient  could  be  worse 
imagined  for  cementing  friendship  than  such  a  declaration ; 
and  kings  were  often  found  to  bear  no  good-will  to  their 
successors,  even  though  tlieir  own  children  ;  much  more 
when  the  connexion  was  less  intimate,  and  when  such 
cause  of  disgust  and  jealousy  had  already  been  given,  and 
indeed  was  still  continued,  on  the  part  of  ilarv :  that 
though  she  was  willing,  from  the  amity  which  she  tore  her 
kinswoman,  to  ascribe  her  former  pretensions  to  the  ad- 
vice of  others,  by  whose  direction  she  was  then  governed ; 
her  present  refusal  to  relinquish  them  could  proceed  only 
from  her  own  prepossessions,  and  was  a  proof  that  she 
suU  harboured  some  dangerous  designs  against  her :  that 
it  was  the  nature  of  all  men  to  be  disgusted  with  the  pre- 
sent, to  entertain  flattering  views  of  futurity,  to  think  their 
ser\ices  ill  rewarded,  to  expect  a  better  recompence  from 
the  successor ;  and  she  should  esteem  herself  scarcely  half 
a  sovereign  over  the  English,  if  they  saw  her  declare  her 
heir,  and  arm  her  riral  with  authority  against  her  own  re- 
pose and  safely  :  that  she  knew  the  inconstant  nature  of  tlie 
people ;  she  was  acquainted  with  the  present  divisions  in 
religion  ;  she  was  not  ignorant  that  the  same  party  which 
expected  greater  favour  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  did  also 
imagine  that  the  title  of  that  princess  ^vas  superior  to  her 
own  :  that  for  her  part  whatever  claims  were  advanced,  she 
was  determined  to  live  and  die  Queen  of  England ;  and 
after  her  death,  it  was  the  business  of  others  to  examine 
who  had  the  best  pretensions,  either  by  the  laws,  or  by 
the  right  of  blood,  to  the  succession  :  that  she  hoped  the 
claim  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  then  be  found  solid ; 
and,  considering  the  injury  which  she  herself  had  receiv- 
ed, it  was  sufficient  indulgence,  if  she  promised,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might,  in  any  respect, 
weaken  or  invalidate  it :  and  that  JIary,  if  her  "title  were 
really  preferable,  a  point  which,  for  her  own  jiart,  she  had 
never  inquired  into,  possessed  all  advantages  above  her 
rivals ;  who,  destitute  both  of  present  power,  and  of  all 
support  by  friends,  would  only  expose  themselves  to  in- 
evitable ruin,  by  advancing  any  weak,  or  even  doubtful 
pretensions." 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  so  prudent  and  judicious, 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever  departing  from 
them  :  but  that  she  might  put  the  matter  to  a  fuller  proof, 
she  offered  to  explain  tlie  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
so  as  to  leave  no  suspicion  of  their  excluding  Mary's  right 
of  succession  ;  *  and  in  this  form  she  again  required  her 
to  ratify  that  treaty.  Matters  at  last  came  to  this  issue, 
that  Mary  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  offered  to  renounce 
all  present  pretensions  to  the  cro^vn  of  England,  provided 
Elizabeth  would  agree  to  declare  her  the  successor."  But 
such  was  the  jealous  character  of  this  latter  princess,  that 
she  never  would  consent  to  strengthen  the  interest  and  au- 
thority of  any  claimant,  by  fixing  the  succession ;  much 
less  would  she  make  this  concession  in  favour  of  a  rival 
queen,  who  possessed  such  plausible  pretensions  for  the 
present,  and  who,  though  stie  might  verbally  renounce 
them,  could  easily  resume  her  claim  on  tlie  first  oppor- 
tunity. Mary's  proposal,  however,  bore  so  specious  an 
appea'ance  of  equity  and  justice,  that  Elizabeth,  sensible 
that  reason  would,  by  superficial  thinkers,  be  deemed  to 
lie  entirely  on  that  side,  made  no  more  mention  of  the 
matter;  and, though  further  concessions  were  never  made 
by  either  princess,  they  put  on  all  the  appearances  of  a 
cordial  reconciliation  and  ft'iendship  with  each  otlier. 
Wise  "onrn-  ^lie  queen  observed  that,  even  without 
nient  oi  £ii-  her  interposition,  Mary  was  sufficiently  de- 
zabtih.  pressed   by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her  own 

subjects  ;  and  instead  of  giving  Scotland,  for  the  present, 
any  inquietude  or  disturbance,  she  employed  herself,  more 
usefully  and  laudably,  in  regulating  tne  affairs  of  her  own 
kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  people. 
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She  made  some  progress  in  paying  those  great  debts  which 
lay  upou  the  crown ;  she  regulated  the  coin,  which  had 
been  much  debased  by  her  predecessors;  she  furnished 
her  arsenals  with  great  quantities  of  arms  from  Germany 
and  other  places  ;  engaged  her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imi- 
tate her  example  in  this  particular ;  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  and  brass  cannon; 
fortified  her  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Scotland  ;  made  fre- 
quent reviews  of  ilie  militia ;  encouraged  agriculture,  by 
allowing  a  free  exportation  of  corn  ;  promoted  trade  ana 
navigation ;  and  so  much  increased  the  shipping  of  her 
kingdom,  both  by  building  vessels  of  force  herself,  and 
suggesting  like  undertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  she 
was  justly  styled  the  Ilestorer  of  Naval  Glory,  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Northern  Seas.?  The  natural  frugality  of 
her  tem|)er,  so  far  from  incapacitating  her  from  these  great 
enterprises,  only  enabled  her  to  execute  them  with 
greater  certainty  and  success ;  and  all  the  world  saw  in  her 
conduct  the  happy  effects  of  a  vigorous  perseverance  in 
judicious  and  well-concerted  projects. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  princess,  who  en- 
joyed sucli  singular  felicity  and  renown,  would  receive 
proposals  of  marriage  from  every  one  that  had  any  likeli- 
hood of  succeeding ;  and  though  she  had  made  some  pub- 
lic declarations  in  favour  of  a  single  life,  few  believed  that 
she  would  persevere  for  ever  in  that  resolution.  The  Arch- 
duke Charles,  second  son  of  the  emperor,'  as  well  as  Casi- 
mir,  son  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  made  applications  to  her; 
and  as  this  latter  prince  professed  the  reformed  religion, 
he  thought  himself,  on  that  account,  better  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  addresses.  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  and  Adolph, 
Duke  of  Holstein,  were  encouraged,  by  the  same  views, 
to  become  suitors :  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  heir  to  tlie 
crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the  states  of  that  kingdom, 
recommended  to  her  as  a  suitable  marriage.  Even  some 
of  her  own  subjects,  though  they  did  not  openly  declare 
their  pretensions,  entertained  hopes  of  success.  The  Earl 
of  Arundel,  a  person  declining  in  years,  but  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  as  well  as  possessed  of 
great  riches,  flattered  himself  with  this  prospect :  as  did 
also  Sir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much  esteemed  for  his 
personal  merit.  But  the  person  most  likely  to  succeed, 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  who,  by  means  of  his  exterior 
qualities,  joined  to  address  and  flattery,  had  become,  in  a 
manner,  her  declared  favourite,  and  had  great  influence  in 
all  her  counsels.  The  less  worthy  he  appeared  of  this  dis- 
tinction, the  more  was  his  great  favour  ascribed  to  some 
violent  affection,  which  could  thus  seduce  the  judgment 
of  this  penetrating  princess ;  and  men  long  expected  that 
he  would  obtain  the  preference  above  so  many  princes  and 
monarchs.  But  the  queen  gave  all  these  suitors  a  gentle 
refiisal,  which  still  encouraged  their  pursuit;  and  she 
thought  that  she  should  the  better  attach  them  to 
her  interests,  if  they  were  still  allowed  to  entertain 
hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  pretensions.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free  from  a  mixture 
of  female  coquetry  ;"  and  that,  thougfi  she  was  determined 
in  her  own  mind  never  to  share  her  power  with  any  man, 
she  was  not  displeased  with  the  courtship,  solicitation,  and 
professions  of  love,  which  the  desire  of  acquiring  so  valu- 
able a  prize  procured  her  from  all  quarters. 

What  is  most  singular  in  the  conduct  and  character  of 
Elizabeth  is,  that  though  she  determined  never  to  have  any 
heir  of  her  own  body,  she  was  not  only  very  averse  to  fix 
anv  successor  to  the  crown ;  but  seems  also  to  have  re- 
solved, as  far  as  it  lay  in  her  power,  tliat  no  one  who  had 
pretensions  to  the  succession  should  ever  have  any  heirs 
or  successors.  If  the  exclusion  given  by  the  ^vill  of 
Henry  VHI.  to  the  posterity  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, was  allowed  to  be  valid,  the  right  to  the  crown  de- 
volved on  the  house  of  Suffolk  ;  and  the  Lady  Catharine 
Grav,  younger  sister  to  the  Lady  Jane,  was  now  the  heir 
of  that  "family.  This  ladv  had  been  married  to  Lord  Her- 
bert, son  of  the  Earl  of  "Pembroke;  but  having  been  di- 
vorced from  that  nobleman,  she  made  a  private  marriage 
with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  son  of  the  protector;  and  her 
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Iiusbaml,  soon  aftir  consuminutiuii,  travelled  into  France. 
In  a  lutU>  time  slie  appeared  to  be  pregnant,  which  so 
enraged  Klizabeth,  that  slie  tlirew  her  into  the  Tower,  and 
summoned  llcriford  to  ap])ear,  in  order  to  answer  for  his 
misdemeanour.  He  made  no  scruple  of  acknowlediiin;; 
tlie  marriage,  which,  tliouiih  concluded  without  the  queen's 
consent,  was  entirely  suitable  to  both  parties  ;  and  for  tliis 
ofl'ence  he  was  also  committed  to  the  Tower.  F.lizabeth's 
severity  stooped  net  here  :  she  issued  a  commission  to  in- 

auire  into  the  matter ;  and  as  Hertford  could  not,  within 
le  time  limited,  prove  the  nuptials  by  witnesses,  the 
commerce  between  him  and  his  consort  was  declared  un- 
lawful, and  tlicir  posterity  illegitimate.  They  were  still 
detained  in  custody ;  but  by  bribing  their  keepers,  they 
found  means  to  have  further  intercourse ;  and  another 
child  appeared  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  commerce.  Tliis 
was  a  fresh  source  of  vexation  to  tlie  queen  ;  who  made  a 
fine  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  be  set  on  Hertford  by  the 
star-chamber,  and  ordered  his  confinement  to  be  thence- 
forth more  rigid  and  severe.  He  lay  in  this  condition  for 
nine  years,  till  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  freeing  Elizabeth 
from  all  fears,  procured  him  his  liberty."'  This  extreme 
severity  must  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  unrelenting 
jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  was  afraid  lest  a  jnetender  to 
the  succession  should  acquire  credit  by  having  issue  ;  or 
by  her  malignity,  which,  with  all  her  great  qualities,  made 
one  ingredient  in  her  character,  and  which  led  her  to  envy, 
in  others,  those  natural  pleasures  of  love  and  posterity,  of 
which  her  own  ambition  and  desire  of  dominion  made  her 
renounce  all  prospect  for  herself 

Tliere  happened,  about  this  time,  some  other  events  in 
the  royal  family,  where  the  queen's  conduct  was  more 
laudable.  Arthur  Pole,  and  his  brother,  nephews  to  the 
late  cardinal,  and  descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
to[;etlier  with  Anthony  Fortescue,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  these  gentlemen,  and  some  other  persons,  were 
brouaht  to  their  trial  for  intending  to  withdraw  into  France, 
with  a  view  of  soliciting  succours  from  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  proclaimins;  Mary, 
Queen  of  England,  and  Arthur  Pole,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
They  confessed  the  indictment,  but  asserted,  that  they 
never  meant  to  execute  these  projects  during  the  queen's 
life-time :  they  had  only  deemed  such  precautions  re- 
quisite in  case  of  her  demise,  which  some  pretenders  to 
judicial  aslrologv  had  assured  them,  they  might  with  cer- 
tainty look  for  before  the  year  expired.  They  were  con- 
demned by  the  jury;  but  received  a  pardon  from  the 
queen's  clemency." 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 


Hampton-Court. 

A.  D.  1565.  After  the  commencement  of  the  relieious 
Slate  of  wars  in  France,  which  rendered  that  flour- 
Europe,  ishing  kingdom,  during  the  course  of  near 
forty  years,  a  scene  of  horror  and  devastation,  the  great 
rival  powers  in  Europe  were  Spain  and  England  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  an  animosity,  first  political,  then  per- 
sonal, broke  out  between  the  sovereigns  of  these  countries. 

Philip  11.  of  Spain,  thouirh  he  reached  not  any  enlarged 
views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great  industry  and 
sagacity,  a  remarkable  caution  in  his  enterprises,  an  un- 
usual foresight  in  all  his  measures ;  and  as  he  was  ever 
cool  and  seemingly  unmoved  by  passion,  and  possessed 
neither  talents  nor  inclination  for  war,  both  his  subjects 
and  his  neighbours  had  reason  to  expect  justice,  lia|)pi- 
ness,  and  tranquillity,  from  his  administration.  IJut  pre- 
judices had  on  him  as  pernicious  effects  as  ever  passion 
iiad  on  any  other  monarch  ;  and  the  spirit  of  bigotrv  and 
tyraimy  by  which  he  was  actuated,  with  the  fraudulent 
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maxims  which  governed  his  counsels,  excited  riie  most 
violent  agitation  among  his  own  people,  engaged  him  in 
acts  of  the  most  enormous  cruelty,  and  threw  all  Europe 
into  combustion. 

After  Philip  had  concluded  peace  at  Chateau-Cam bresis, 
and  had  remained  some  time  in  the  Netherlands,  in  order 
to  settle  the  afl'airs  of  that  country,  he  embarked  for  Spain  ; 
and  as  the  gravity  of  that  nation,  with  their  respectful 
obedience  to  their  prince,  had  appeared  more  asreeable  to 
his  humour,  than  the  homely  familiar  manners  and  the 
pertinacious  liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would,  for  the  future,  reside  altogether  at  Madrid,  antl 
would  govern  all  his  extensive  dominions  by  Spanish 
ministers  and  Spanish  counsels.  Having  met  with  a  vio- 
lent tempest  on  his  voyage,  he  no  sooner  arrived  m  harbour 
than  he  fell  on  his  knees  ;  and,  after  giving  thanks  for  his 
deliverance,  he  vowed  that  his  life,  which  was  thus  provi- 
dentially saved,  should  thenceforth  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  extirpation  of  heresy."  His  subsequent  conduct  cor- 
responded to  these  professions.  Finding  that  the  new 
doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain,  he  let  loose  the  rage 
of  persecution  against  all  who  jirofessed  them,  or  were 
suspected  of  adhering  to  them;  and  by  his  violence  he 
gave  new  edge,  even  to  the  usual  cruelty  of  priests  and 
inquisitors.  He  threw  into  prison  Constantine  Ponce,  who 
had  been  confessor  to  his  father,  the  Emperor  Charles ; 
who  had  attended  him  during  his  retreat ;  and  in  whose 
arms  tliat  great  monarch  had  terminated  his  life  :  and  after 
this  ecclesiastic  died  in  confinement,  he  still  ordered  him 
to  be  tried  and  condemned  for  heresy,  and  his  statue  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames.  He  even  deliberated  whether 
he  should  not  exercise  like  severity  against  the  memory  of 
his  father,  who  was  suspected,  during  his  later  years',  to 
have  indulged  a  propensity  towards  the  Lutheran  princi- 
ples :  m  Ins  unrelenting  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  spared 
neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition  :  he  was  present,  with  an 
inflexible  countenance,  at  the  most  barbarous  executions  : 
he  issued  rigorous  orders  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics 
in  Spain,  Italy,  the  Indies,  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and, 
having  founded  his  determined  tyranny  on  maxims  of 
civil  policy,  as  well  as  on  principles  of  religion,  he  made 
it  apparent  to  all  his  subjects,  that  there  was  no  method, 
except  the  most  entire  compliance,  or  most  obstinate  re- 
sistance, to  escape  or  elude  tlie  severity  of  his  vengeance. 

During  that  extreme  animosity  whicti  prevailed  between 
the  adherents  of  the  omiosite  religions,  the  civil  magis- 
trate, who  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  tlie 
same  laws  to  govern  such  enraged  adversaries,  was  na- 
turally led,  by  specious  rules  of  prudence,  in  embracing 
one  party,  to"  declare  war  asrainst  the  other,  and  to  exter- 
minate, by  fire  and  sword,  those  bigots,  who,  from  abhor- 
rence of  his  religion,  had  proceeded  to  an  opposition  of 
his  power,  and  to  a  hatred  of  his  person.  If  any  prince 
possessed  such  enlarged  views,  as  to  foresee  that  a  mutual 
toleration  would  in  time  abate  the  fury  of  religious  pre- 
judices, he  yet  met  with  difficulties  in  reducing  this  prin- 
ciple to  practice;  and  might  deem  the  malady  too  violent 
to  await  a  remedy  which,  though  certain,  must  necessarily 
be  slow  in  its  operation.  But  Philip,  though  a  profound 
hvpocrite,  and  extremely  governed  by  self-interest,  seems 
also  to  have  been  himself  actuated  by  an  imperious 
bigotry ;  and,  as  he  employed  great  reflection  in  all  his 
conduct,  he  could  easily  palliate  the  gratification  of  his 
natural  temper  under  the  colour  of  wi.sdom,  and  find,  in 
this  system,  no  less  advantage  to  his  foreign  than  his  do- 
mestic politics.  By  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
catholic  party,  he  converted  the  zealots  of  the  ancient 
faith  into  partisans  of  Spanish  greatness;  and  by  employ- 
ing the  powerful  allurement  of  religion,  he  seduced,  every 
where,  tne  subjects  from  that  allegiance  which  they  ovied 
to  their  native  sovereign. 

The  course  of  events,  guiding  and  concurring  with 
choice,  had  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  situation  diametrically 
opposite ;  and  had  raised  her  to  be  the  glory,  the  bulwark, 
and  the  support  of  die  numerous,  though  still  persecuted, 
protestants,  throuchout  F^urope.  More  moderate  in  her 
temper  than  Philip,  she  found,  with  pleasure,  that  the 
principles  of  her  sect  required  not  such  extreme  severity 
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ill  lier  domestic  governinent  as  was  exercised  by  that 
iiionarcli ;  and  having  no  object  but  self-preservation,  she 
united  her  interests  in  all  foreign  negociations  with  those 
who  were  every  where  struggling  under  opprcssinn,  and 
(juardinj;  themselves  ajr.uiist  ruin  and  rxIcrniLiiaticiii.  Tlie 
more  virtuous  sovereign  was  tinis  liup|iilv  tliruwii  iiitotlie 
more  favourable  cause ;  and  fortune,  in  tins  nistance,  con- 
curred with  policy  and  nature. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  of  his 
successor,  the  force  of  tliesc  principles  \vas  somewhat  re- 
strained, though  not  altogi'thcr  overcome,  by  motives  of  a 
superior  interest;  and  the  dread  of  uniting  England  with 
the  French  monarcliy,  engaged  I'hdip  to  maintain  a  good 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth.  \et  even  during  this 
period;,  he  rejected  the  Garter  which  she  sent  him ;  he 
refused  to  ratify  the  ancient  league  between  the  house  of 
liurguiuly  and  England  ; ''  lie  furnished  ships  to  transport 
F'rench  forces  into  Scotland  ;  he  endeavoured  to  intercept 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  hastening  to  join  the  malcon- 
tents in  that  country ;  and  the  queen's  wisest  ministers 
still  regiirded  his  friendship  as  hollow  and  precarious.<^ 
Uut  no  sooner  did  the  death  of  Francis  II.  put  an  end 
to  Philip's  apprehensions  with  regard  to  Mary's  suc- 
cession, than  his  animosity  against  Elizabeth  began  more 
Ojienly  to  appear ;  and  tlie  interests  of  Spain  and  those  of 
I'.ngland  were  found  opposite  in  every  negociation  and 
tm'isaction. 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France  and 
Spain,  being  possessed  of  nearly  equal  force,  were  na- 
turally antagonists ;  and  England,  from  its  power  and 
situation,  was  entitled  to  support  its  own  dignity,  as  well 
as  tranquillity,  by  holding  the  balance  between  them. 
\\'liatever  incident,  therefore,  tended  too  much  to  depress 
one  of  these  rival  powers,  as  it  left  the  other  without  con- 
trol, might  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land ;  vet  so  much  were  these  great  ma.\ims  of  policy 
overruled,  during  that  age,  by  the  disputes  of  thcMlogy, 
that  Philipfoundan  advantageinsupportingtheestablished 
governrpent  and  religion  of  F" ranee;  and  Elizabeth  in  pro- 
tecting faction  and  innovation. 

Civi|  wars  of  The  Queen-regent  of  France,  when  rein- 
France.  stated  in  audiority  by  the  death  of  her  son 
Francis,  had  formed  a  plan  of  administration  more  subtle 
than  judicious :  and,  balancing  the  catholics  with  the 
liugonots,  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
she  endeavoured  to  render  herself  necessary  to  both,  and 
to  establish  her  own  dominion  on  their  constrained  obe- 
dience.'' But  the  equal  counterpoise  of  power,  which, 
among  foreign  nations,  is  the  source  of  tranquillity,  proves 
always  the  ground  of  guarrel  between  domestic  factions  ; 
and  if  the  animosity  of  religion  concur  with  the  frequent 
occasions  which  present  themselves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is 
impossible,  during  any  time,  to  preserve  a  firm  concord 
in  so  delicate  a  situation.  The  constable,  Montmorency, 
moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith,  joined  himself  to  tlie 
Duke  of  Guise :  the  King  of  Navarre,  from  his  inconstant 
temner,  and  his  lealousy  of  the  superior  genius  of  his 
brother,  embraced  the  same  party :  and  Catharine,  finding 
herself  deuressed  by  this  combination,  had  recourse  to 
Conde  and  the  hugonots,  who  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fortifying  themselves  by  her  countenance  and 
protection.^  An  edict  had  been  published,  granting  a 
toleration  to  the  Protestants;  but  the  interested  violence 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  covered  with  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  broke  through  this  agreement ;  and  the  two 
parties,  after  the  fallacious  tranquillitv  of  a  moment,  re- 
newed their  mutual  insults  and  injuries.  Conde,  Coligni, 
Andelot,  assembled  their  friends,  and  flew  to  arms:  Guise 
and  Montmorency  got  possession  of  the  king's  person, 
and  constrained  the  queen  regent  to  embrace  their  party  : 
fourteen  armies  were  levied  and  put  in  motion  in  different 
parts  of  France : f  each  province,  each  citv,  each  family, 
was  agitated  with  intestine  rage  and  animosity.  The 
father  was  divided  against  the  son  ;  brother  against  bro- 
ther ;  and  women  themselves,  sacrificing  their  humanitv, 
as  well  as  their  timidity,  to  the  religious  fury,  distin- 
guished   themselves    by"  acts   of   ferocity   and"  valour.? 
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Wherever  the  hugonots  prevailed,  the  images  were  broken, 
the  altars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolished,  the  monas- 
teries consumed  with  fire :  where  success  attended  the 
catholics,  they  burned  the  bibles,  re-baptized  die  infants, 
consti-.iined  married  persons  to  pass  anew  through  the 
nuptial  ceremony  :  and  plunder,  desolation,  and  blood- 
slied,  attended  equally  the  triumph  of  both  parties.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  itself,  the  seat  of  law  and  justice,  in- 
stead of  employing  its  authority  to  compose  the.se  fatal 
quarrels,  published  an  edict,  by  which  it  put  the  sword 
into  the  hands  of  the  enrage<l  multitude,  and  empowered 
the  catholics  every  where  to  massacre  the  hugonots:  'i  and 
it  was  during  this  period,  when  men  began  to  be  some- 
what enlightened,  and,  in  this  nation,  renowned  for  |io- 
lished  manners,  that  the  theological  rage,  which  had  long 
been  boiling  in  men's  veins,  seems  to  have  attained  its  last 
stage  of  virulence  and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progress  which  the  hugonots 
made  in  France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion  would 
spread  into  the  Low  Country  provinces,  had  formed  a 
secret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Guise,  and  had  entered 
into  a  mutual  concert  for  the  protection  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  the  suppression  of  heresy.  He  now  sent  six 
thousand  men,  witn  some  supply  of  money,  to  reinforce 
the  catholic  party ;  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  finding 
himself  unequal  to  so  great  a  combination,  countenanced 
by  the  royal  authority,  was  obliged  to  despatch  the 
Vidame  of  Chartres  ancl  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order 
to  crave  the  assistance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Most 
of  the  province  of  Normandy  was  possessed  by  the  hugo- 
nots :  and  Conde  offered  to  put  Ilavre  de  jj^^^  j,  n  ■  ■ 
Grace  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  on  pm  i,,  nnss^sMon 
condition  that,  together  with  three  thousand  "'  "'<=  tuelisii. 
men  for  the  garrison  of  that  place,  the  queen  should  like- 
wise send  over  three  thousand  to  defend  Dieppe  and 
Roiien,  and  should  furnish  the  prince  with  a  supply  of  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns.' 

Elizabeth,  besides  the  general  and  essential  interest  of 
su|)porting  the  protestants,  and  opposing  the  rapid  prt>- 
gress  of  her  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  had  other  motives, 
which  engaged  her  to  accept  of  this  proposal.  When  she 
concluded  the  peace  at  Chateau-Canibresis,  ^^^^ 
she  had  good  reason  to  foresee  that  France  "  ''' 
never  would  voluntarily  fulfil  the  article  whicb  regarded 
the  restitution  of  Calais ;  and  many  subsequent  incidents 
had  tended  to  confirm  this  suspicion.  Considerable  suras 
of  money  had  been  expended  on  the  fortifications ;  long 
leases  had  been  granted  of  the  lands ;  and  many  inhabit- 
ants had  been  encouraged  to  build  and  settle  there,  by 
.  assurances  that  Calais  should  never  be  restored  to  the 
English.!'  The  queen,  therefore,  wisely  concluded,  that 
could  she  get  possession  of  Ilavre,  a  place  which  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  Calais,  she  should  easily  constrain  the  I'rench 
to  execute  the  treaty,  and  should  have  the  glory  of  restor- 
ing to  the  crown  that  ancient  possession,  so  much  the 
favourite  of  the  nation. 

No  measure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in  France, 
than  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  Men 
were  naturally  led  to  cornpare  the  conduct  of  Guise,  who 
had  finally  expelled  the  English,  and  had  debarred  these 
dangerous  and  destructive  enemies  from  all  access  into 
France,  with  the  treasonable  politics  of  Conde,  who  had 
again  granted  them  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom. The  prince  had  the  more  reason  to  repent  of  this 
measure,  as  lie  reaped  not  from  it  all  the  advantage  which 
he  expected.  Three  thousand  English  immediately  took 
possession  of  Ilavre  and  Dieppe,  under  die  command  of  Sir 
Edward  Poinings;  but  the  latter  place  was  found  so  little 
capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately  abandoned.' 
The  siege  of  lloiien  was  already  formed  by  the  catholics, 
under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Mont- 
morency ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Poinings  could 
throw  a  small  reinforcement  into  the  place.  Though  these 
English  troops  behaved  with  gallantry,"'  and  though  the 
King  of  Navarre  was  mortally  wounded  during  the  siege, 
the  catholics  still  continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and 
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carrying  it  at  last  by  iLssault,  put  llio  wliolo  garrison  to  the 
swoid.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  Mest  son  of  tlie  late 
Duke  of  Nortluimljcvlaiid,  arrived  soon  after  at  Havre, 
with  another  body  of  three  thousand  English,  and  took 
on  him  the  command  of  the  place. 

It  was  expected  tliat  the  French  catholics,  flushed  with 
their  success  at  Houen,  would  immediately  have  formed 
the  sieiie  of  Havre,  which  was  not  as  yet  in  any  condition 
of  defence  ;  but  the  intestine  disorders  of  the  kingdom  soon 
diverted  their  attention  to  another  enterprise.  Andelot, 
•  seconded  by  tlie  negociations  of  Elizabeth,  had  levied  a 
considerable  body  of  protestants  in  Germany  ;  and  having 
arrived  at  Orleans,  the  seat  of  the  hugonots'  power,  he 
enabled  the  Prince  of  Condc  and  the  admiral  to  take 
the  field,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  their  enemies.  After 
threatening  Pans  during  some  time,  they  took  their  march 
towards  Normandy,  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  English 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  of  fortifying  them- 
.•■elves  by  the  further  assistance  which  they  expected  from 
the  zeal  and  vigour  of  Elizabeth."  The  catholics,  com- 
manded by  the  constable,  and  under  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  followed  on  their  rear;  and,  overtaking  them  at 
Dreux,  obliged  them  to  give  battle.  The  field  was  fought 
with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides :  and  the  action  was 
distinguished  by  this  singular  event,  that  Conde  and 
Montmorency,  ilie  commanders  of  the  opposite  armies, 
fell  both  of  them  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
The  appearances  of  victory  remained  with  Guise ;  but 
the  admiral,  whose  fate  it  ever  was  to  be  defeated,  and 
still  to  rise  more  terrible  after  his  misfortunes,  collected 
the  remains  of  the  army ;  and  inspiring  his  own  uncon- 
<iuerable  courage  and  constancy  into  every  breast,  kept 
them  in  a  body,  and  subdued  some  considerable  places  in 
Normandy.  Elizabeth,  the  better  to  support  his  cause, 
sent  him  a  new  supply  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns ; 
and  offered,  if  he  could  find  merchants  to  lend  him  the 
money,  to  give  her  bond  for  another  sum  of  equal  amount." 

A  n  1563  ^^^  expenses  incurred  by  assisting  the 
ibih.'jan.'     French  hugonots  had  emptied  the  queen's 

A  pai  liamcnt.  exchequer ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  supplv, 
she  found  herself  under  a  necessity  of  summoning  a  par- 
liament :  an  expedient  to  which  she  never  willingly  had 
recourse.  A  little  before  the  meeting  of  this  assembly 
she  had  fallen  into  a  dangerous  illness,  the  small-pox  :  and 
as  her  life,  during  some  time,  was  despaired  of,  the  people 
became  tlie  more  sensible  of  their  perilous  situation, 
derived  from  the  uncertainty  which,  in  case  of  her  demise, 
attended  the  succession  of  the  crown.  The  partisans  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  those  of  the  house  of  Surtblk, 
already  divided  the  nation  into  factions ;  and  every  one 
foresaw,  that,  though  it  might  be  possible  at  present  to 
determine  the  controversy  by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne  were 
vacant,  nothing  but  the  sword  would  be  able  to  fix  a  suc- 
cessor. The  Commons,  therefore,  on  the  opening  of  tlie 
session,  voted  an  address  to  the  queen ;  in  which,  after 
enumerating  the  dangers  attending  a  broken  and  doubtful 
succession,  and  mentioning  the  evils  which  their  fathers 
had  experienced  from  the  contending  titles  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  they  entreated  the  queen  to  put  an  end  to  their 
apprehensions,  by  choosing  some  husband,  wliom  thev 
promised,  whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  receive,  and 
faithfully  to  serve,  honour,  and  obey  :  or,  if  she  had  en- 
tertained any  reluctance  to  the  married  state,  they  desired 
that  the  lawful  successor  misrht  be  named,  at  least  appoint- 
ed, by  act  of  parliament.  They  remarked  that,  during  all 
the  reigns  which  had  passed  since  the  conquest,  the  nation 
had  never  before  been  so  unhappy  as  not  to  know  the 
person  who,  in  case  of  the  sovereign's  death,  was  legally 
entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  And  they  observed,  that 
the  fixed  order  which  took  place  in  inheriting  the  French 
monarchy,  was  one  chief  source  of  the  usual  tranquillity, 
as  well  as  of  the  happiness,  of  that  kingdom.? 

This  subject,  though  extremelv  interesting  to  the  nation, 
was  very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen ;  and  she  was 
sensible  that  great  difficulties  would  attend  every  decision. 
A  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  form 
a  settlement  perfectly  legal,  because  that  princess  was 
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commonly  allowed  to  possess  the  right  of  blood  :  and  the 
exclusion  given  by  Henry's  will,  deriving  its  weight  chiefly 
from  an  act  of  parliament,  would  lose  all  authority,  when- 
ever the  queen  and  parliament  had  made  a  new  settlement, 
and  restored  the  Scottish  line  to  its  place  in  the  succession. 
But  she  dreaded  giving  encouragement  to  the  catholics, 
her  secret  enemies,  by  this  declaration.  She  was  sensible 
that  every  heir  was,  "in  some  degree,  a  rival ;  much  more 
one  who  enjoyed  a  claim  for  the  present  possession  of  the 
crown,  and  who  had  already  advanced,  in  a  very  open 
manner,  these  dangerous  pretensions.  The  great  power  of 
Mary,  both  from  the  favour  of  the  catholic  princes,  and 
her  connexions  with  the  house  of  Guise,  not  to  mention 
the  force  and  situation  of  Scotland,  was  well  known  to 
her ;  and  she  saw  no  security  that  this  princess,  if  fortified 
by  a  sure  prospect  of  succession,  would  not  revive  claims 
which  she  could  never  yet  be  prevailed  on  formally  to 
relinquish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk  was  supported  by  the  more  zealous  protestants 
only ;  and  it  was  very  doubtful,  whether  even  a  par- 
liamentary declaration  in  its  favour  would  bestow  on  it 
such  validity  as  to,  give  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The 
republican  part  of  the  constitution  had  not  yet  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  as  to  control,  in  any  degree,  the  ideas 
of  hereditary  right;  and  as  the  legality  of  Henry's  will 
was  still  disputed,  though  founded  on  the  utmost  authority 
which  a  parliament  could  confer;  who  could  be  assured 
that  a  more  recent  act  would  be  acknowledged  to  have 
greater  validity  ?  In  the  frequent  revolutions  which  had  of 
late  taken  place,  the  right  of  blood  had  still  prevailed 
over  religious  prejudices ;  and  the  nation  had  ever  shown 
itself  disposed  rather  to  change  its  feith  than  the  order  of 
succession.  Even  many  protestants  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  Mary's  claim  of  inheritance  ;i  and  nothing 
would  occasion  more  general  disgust,  than  to  see  the 
queen,  openly  and  without  reserve,  take  part  against  it. 
The  Scottish  princess  also,  finding  herself  injured  in  so 
sensible  a  point,  would  thenceforth  act  as  a  declared 
enemy ;  and  uniting  together  her  foreign  and  domestic 
friends,  the  partisans  of  her  present  title  and  of  her  event- 
ual succession,  would  soon  bring  matters  to  extremities 
acainst  the  present  establishment.  Tlie  queen,  weighing 
all  these  inconveniences,  which  were  great  and  urgent,  was 
determined  to  keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by  maintaining 
still  an  ambiguous  conduct ;  and  she  rather  chose  that  the 
people  should  run  the  hazard  of  contingent  events,  than 
that  she  herself  should  visibly  endanger  her  throne,  by 
employing  expedients,  which,  at  best,  would  not  bestow 
entire  security  on  the  nation.  She  gave,  therefore,  an 
evasive  answer  to  the  applications  of  the  Commons ;  and 
when  the  House,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  desired,  bv  the 
mouth  of  their  speaker,  further  satisfaction  on  that  head, 
she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  her  reply  more 
explicit.  She  only  told  them,  contniry  to  her  declarations 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  she  had  fixed  no  abso- 
lute resolution  against  marriage  ;  and  she  added,  that  the 
difficulties  attending  the  question  of  the  succession  were 
so  great,  that  she  would  be  contented  for  the  sake  of  her 
people,  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  this  vale  of  misery ; 
and  never  should  depart  life  with  satisfaction  till  she  had 
laid  some  solid  foundation  for  their  future  security. r 

The  most  remarkable  law  passed  this  session,  was  that 
which  bore  the  title  of  Assurance  of  the  Queen's  roi/al 
mnvcr  over  oil  states  and  subjects  within  her  do/ninions.' 
By  this  act,  the  asserting  twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed, 
the  Pope's  authority,  was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of 
treason.  All  persons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy;  as  also  all  who  were  advanced  to 
any  degree,  either  in  the  universities  or  in  common  law ; 
all  schoolmasters,  officers  in  court,  or  members  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  the  penalty  of  their  second  refusal  was  trea.son. 
The  first  offence,  in  both  cases,  was  punished  by  banish- 
ment and  forfeiture.  This  rigorous  statute  was  not  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  degree  of  a  baron  ;  because  it  was 
not  supposed  that  the  queen  could  entertain  any  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  persons  possessed  of  such 
high  dignity.    Lord  Moiitacute  made  opposition  to  the 
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bill ;  and  asserted,  in  favour  of  tlic  catliolics,  lliat  they 
disputed  not,  tliey  preaehed  not,  they  disobeyed  not  tlie 
queen,  they  caused  no  trouble,  no  tumults  anionj;  the 
people.'  It  is  however  probable  that  some  suspicions  of 
their  secret  conspiraeies  hail  made  the  queen  and  parlia- 
ment inerru>e  thiir  nsroiir  :il':uiisI  them  ;  though  it  is  also 
more  than  piobalile  that  thry  wimi>  mistaken  in  the  remedy. 
There  wa.s  likewise  another  point,  in  which  the  mu-lia- 
ment,  this  session,  showed  more  tlie  goodness  of  their 
intention,  than  the  soundness  of  their  judgment.  They 
passed  a  law  against  fond  and  fantastical  ))rophecies, 
which  had  been  observed  to  seduce  the  people  into  rebel- 
lion and  disorder :"  but  at  the  same  time  tliey  enacted  a 
statute,  which  was  most  likely  to  increase  these  and  such 
like  superstitions:  it  was  levelled  against  conjurations, 
enchantments,  and  witchcraft."  Witclicraft  and  heresy 
are  two  crimes,  which  commonly  increase  by  nunishmeni, 
and  never  are  so  effectually  suppressed  as  by  lieing  totally 
neglected.  After  the  parliament  had  granted  the  queen  a 
supply  of  one  subsidy,  and  two-iifteenths,  the  session  was 
finished  by  a  prorogation.  The  convocation  likewise  voted 
the  queen  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound,  payable 
in  tliree  years. 

While  tlie  English  parties  exerted  these  calm  efforts 
against  each  other,  in  parliamentary  votes  and  debates,  the 
French  factions,  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree  of  animo- 
sity, continued  that  cruel  war,  which  their  intemperate 
zeal,  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  their  leaders,  had  kindled 
in  the  kingdom.  The  admiral  was  successful  in  reducing 
tlie  tovras  of  Normandy  which  held  for  the  king;  but  he 
frequently  complained^  that  the  numerous  garrison  of 
Havre  remained  totally  inactive,  and  was  not  employed 
in  any  military  operation  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  queen,  in  taking  possession  of  that  place,  had  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,*  in  which  she  pretended  tliat  her  con- 
cern for  the  interests  of  the  French  king  had  engaged  her 
in  that  measure,  and  that  her  sole  intention  was  to  oppose 
her  enemies  of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  held  their  prince 
in  captivity,  and  employed  his  power  to  the  destruction  of 
his  best  and  most  faithful  subjects.  It  was  chiefly  her 
desire  to  preserve  appearances,  joined  to  the  great  frugality 
of  her  temper,  whicn  made  her,  at  this  critical  juncture, 
keep  her  soldiers  in  garrison ;  and  restrain  them  from 
committing  further  hostilities  upon  the  enemy.v  The 
Duke  of  Guise,  meanwhile,  was  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  power  of  the  hugonots  ;  and  had  commenced  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  of  which  Andelot  was  governor,  and  where  the 
constable  was  detained  prisoner.  He  had  the  prospect  of 
speedy  success  in  this  undertaking ;  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman,  whose  zeal,  insti- 
gated (as  "is  pretended,  though  without  any  certain  found- 
ation) by  the  admiral  and  Beza,  a  famous  preacher,  led 
him  to  attempt  that  criminal  enterprise.  The  death  of 
this  gallant  prince  was  a  sensible  loss  to  the  catholic  party; 
and  though  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  brother,  still  sup- 
)iorted  the  interests  of  the  family,  the  danger  of  their  pro- 
gress appeared  not  so  imminent  either  to  Elizabeth  or  to 
the  French  protestants.  The  union,  therefore,  between 
these  allies,  which  had  been  cemented  by  their  common 
fears,  began  thenceforth  to  be  less  intimate ;  and  the  leaders 
of  the  hugonots  were  persuaded  to  hearken  to  terms  of  a 
separate  accommodation.  Condc  and  Montmorency  held 
conferences  for  settling  the  peace  ;  and  as  they  were  both 
of  them  impatient  to  relieve  themselves  from  captivity, 
they  soon  came  to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions. The  character  of  the  queen-regent,  whose  ends 
were  always  violent,  but  who  endeavoured,  by  subtilty 
and  policy,  rather  than  force,  to  attain  them,  led  her  to 
embrace  any  plausible  terms ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  protest- 
ations of  the  admiral,  whose  sagacity  could  easily  discover 
the  treachery  of  the  court,  the  articles  of  agreement  were 
finally  settled  between  the  parties.  A  toleration,  under 
some  restrictions,  was  anew  granted  to  the  protestants ;  a 
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general  anuicsty  was  published ;  C'omli;  was  reinstated  in 
his  offices  and  governuients ;  and  after  money  was  ad- 
vanced for  the  payment  of  lurears  due  to  the  German 
troops,  they  were  dismissed  the  kingdom. 

By  the  agreement  between  ElizabiWi  and  the  Prince  of 
Con"d6  it  had  been  stipulated,'-  that  neither  party  should 
conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  but  this 
article  was  at  present  but  little  regarded  by  the  leaders  of 
the  French  protestants.  They  only  comprehended  her  so 
far  in  the  treaty,  as  to  obtain  a  promise,  that,  on  her  re- 
linquishing Havre,  her  charges,  and  the  money  which  she 
had  advanced  them,  should  be  repaid  her  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
should  be  restored  to  her.  But  she  disdained  to  accept 
of  these  conditions ;  and  thinking  the  possession  of  Havre 
a  much  belter  pledge  for  effiicting  her  purpose,  she  sent 
Warwick  orders  to  prepare  himself  against  an  attack  from 
the  now  united  power  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  Earl  of  VVarvvick,  who  commanded  a  garrison  of 
six  thousand  men,  besides  seven  hundred  pioneers,  had 
no  sooner  got  possession  of  Havre,  than  he  employed 
every  means  for  putting  it  in  a  posture  of  defence  ;a  and 
after  expelling  the  French  from  the  town,  he  encouraged 
his  soldiers  to  make  the  most  desperate  defence  against 
the  enemy.  The  constable  commanded  the  French  army  ; 
the  queen-regent  herself,  and  the  king,  were  present  in  tne 
camp  ;  even  the  Prince  of  Condc  joined  the  king's  forces, 
and  gave  countenance  to  this  enterprise ;  the  admiral  and 
Andelot  alone,  anxious  still  to  preserve  the  friendship  of 
Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  prudently  refused  to 
join  their  ancient  enemies  in  an  attack  upon  their  allies. 

From  the  force,  and  dispositions,  and  situations  of  both 
sides,  it  was  expected  that  the  siege  would  be  attended 
with  some  memorable  event ;  yet  did  France  make  a 
much  easier  acquisition  of  this  important  place,  than  was 
at  first  appreliended.  The  plague  crept  in  among  the 
English  soldiers ;  and  being  increased  by  their  fatigue 
and  bad  diet,  (for  they  were  but  ill  suiiplied  with  pro- 
visions,!') j[  made  such  ravages  that  sometimes  a  hundred 
men  a-day  died  of  it,  and  there  remained  not  at  last  fifteen 
hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty.<:  The  French  meeting 
with  such  feeble  resistance,  carried  on  their  attacks  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  having  made  two  breaches,  each  of  them 
sixty  feet  wide,  they  prepared  for  a  general  assault,  which 
must  have  terminated  in  the  slaughter  of  the  whole  garri- 
son.'' Warwick,  who  had  frequently  warned  the  English 
council  of  the  danger,  and  who  had  loudly  Havre  lost, 
demanded  a  supply  of  men  and  provisions,  -8ih  July, 
found  himself  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  his  garrison.  The  articles 
were  no  sooner  signed,  than  Lord  Clinton,  the  admiral, 
who  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  appeared  off 
the  harbour  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men, 
and  found  the  place  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  To  in- 
crease the  misfortune,  the  infected  army  brought  the  plague 
%\ith  them  into  England,  where  it  swept  oflf  great  multi- 
tudes, particularly  in  the  city  of  London.  About  twenty 
thousand  persons  there  died  of  it  in  one  vear.« 

Elizabeth,  whose  usual  vigour  and  foresight  had  not 
appeared  in  this  transaction,  was  now  glad  to  compound 
matters ;  and  as  the  queen-regent  desired  to  obtain  leisure, 
in  order  to  prepare  measures  for  the  extermination  of  the 
hugonots,  she  readily  hearkened  to  any  reasonable  terms 
of  accommodation  with  England.''  It  was  agreed  that  the 
hostages,  which  the  French  had  given  for  „j  ^  .^ 
the  restitution  of  Calais,  should  be  restored 
for  220,000  crowns ;  and  that  both  sides  should  retain  all 
their  claims  and  pretensions. 

The  peace  still  continued  with  Scotland  ;  ^^^^^i^  affairs, 
and  even  a  cordial  friendship  seemed  to  have 
been    cemented  between    Elizabeth   and    Mary.      These 
princesses  made  profession  of  the  most  entire  affection ; 
wTOte  amicable  letters  every  week  to  each  other;  and  had 

far  advanced  to  eitpecl  that  any  conviction  would  result  from  the  decrees 
of  tliis  council.  It  is  the  only  general  council  which  has  been  held  in  an 
age  truly  learned  and  inquisitive  ;  and  as  the  history  of  it  has  been  written 
with  ereat  penetration  and  judgment,  it  has  tended  very  much  to  expose, 
clerical  usurpations  and  intrigues,  and  may  serve  us  as  a  specimen  or 
more  ancient  councils.  No  one  expects  In  see  another  General  council,  till 
the  decay  of  learnine  and  the  progress  of  ignorance  shall  again  fit  mankind 
for  these  Kreat  iinlHlstures, 
f  Davila.  lib.  in. 
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adopted,  in  all  appearance,  the  sentiments  as  well  as  style 
of  sisters.  Elizabeth  punistied  one  Hales,  who  had  pub- 
lished a  book  iiyainst  Mary's  title;?  and  as  the  Lord 
Keeper,  liacon,  was  tlioui;ht  to  have  encourajied  Halts  m 
this  undertakins;,  he  fell  under  her  displeasure,  and  it  was 
with  some  difticulty  he  was  able  to  -.'ive  her  satisfaction, 
and  recover  her  tavour.''  The  two  queens  had  agreed  in 
the  fore^roinj;  summer  to  an  interview  at  York,'  in  order  to 
remove  all  difficulties  with  respu-d  to  Mary's  ratification  of 
the  treatv  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  consider  of  the  proper 
.  method  for  settlins;  the  succession  of  England  :  but  as 
EliKibeth  carefully  avoided  touchini:  on  this  delicate  sub- 
ject, she  employed  a  pretence  of  tlie  wars  in  France, 
which,  she  said,  would  detain  her  in  London;  and  she 
delaved  till  next  year  the  intended  interview.  It  is  also 
probable,  that,  bein-:  well  acquainted  witli  tlie  beauty  and 
address  and  accomplishments  of  JIary,  she  did  not  choose 
to  stand  the  comparison  with  regard  to  those  e.\terior 
qualities,  in  which  slie  was  eclipsed  liy  her  rival ;  and  was  un- 
willing that  a  princess,  who  had  already  made  great  progress 
in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  the  English,  should  have  a 
further  opportunity  of  increasing  the  number  of  her  partisans. 
Marv's  close  connexions  with  the  house  of  Guise,  and 
her  devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom  she  had 
been  earlv  educated  and  constantly  protected,  was  the 
ground  of  just  and  insurmountable  jealousy  to  Elizabeth, 
who  regarded  them  as  her  mortal  and  declared  enemies, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  dangerous  character 
and  ambitious  ])rojects.  They  had  made  offer  of  their 
niece  to  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  ;  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  had  only  tiken 
deacon's  orders,  from  which  he  might  easily  be  freed  by  a 
dispensation ;  and  they  were  ready  to  marry  her  to  any 
one  who  could  strengthen  their  interests,  or  give  inquietude 
and  disturbance  to  Elizabeth.''  Elizabeth,  on  her  part, 
was  equally  vigilant  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their 
schemes,  and  was  particularly  anxious,  lest  Mary  should 
form  any  powerful  foreign  alliance,  which  might  tempt 
her  to  revive  her  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  to  invade 
the  kingdom  on  the  side  where  it  was  weakest  and  lay 
most  exposed.'  As  she  believed  that  the  marriage  with 
the  Archduke  Charles  was  the  one  most  likely  to  have 
place,  she  used  every  expedient  to  prevent  it ;  ancl,  besides 
remonstrating  against  it  to  JIarv  herself,  she  endeavoured 
to  draw  otV  tlie  archduke  from  that  pursuit,  by  giving  him 
some  hopes  of  success  in  his  pretensions  to  herself,  and  by 
inviting  him  to  the  renewal  of  the  former  treaty  of  mar- 
riage.'" She  alwavs  told  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  nothing 
would  satisfy  her  but  her  espousing  some  English  noble- 
man, who  would  remove  all  grounds  of  jealousy,  and 
cement  the  union  between  the  kingdoms  ;  and  she  offered 
on  this  condition  to  have  her  title  examined,  and  to  de- 
clare her  successor  to  the  crown."  After  keeping  the 
matter  in  these  general  terms  during  a  twelvemonth,  she 
at  last  named  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  now  created  Earl  of 
Leicester,  as  the  person  on  whom  stie  desired  that  Mary's 
choice  should  fall. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  great  and  powerful  favourite 
of  Elizabeth,  possessed  all  those  exterior  qualities  which 
are  naturallv  alluring  to  the  fair  sex ;  a  handsome  person, 
a  polite  address,  and  insinuating  behaviour ;  and  by  means 
of^these  accomplishments,  he  had  been  able  to  blind  even 
the  penetration  of  Elizabeth,  and  conceal  from  her  the 
great  defects,  or  rather  odious  vices,  which  attended  his 
character.  He  was  proud,  insolent,  interested,  ambitious ; 
without  honour,  witliout  generosity,  without  humanity  ; 
and  atoned  not  for  these  bad  qualities,  by  such  abilities  or 
courage  as  could  fit  him  for  that  high  trust  and  confidence, 
with  which  she  always  honoured  him.  Her  constant  and 
declared  attachment  to  him  had  naturally  imboldentd  him 
to  aspire  to  her  bed ;  and  in  order  to  make  way  for  these 
nuptials,  he  was  universally  believed  to  have  murdered,  in 
a  barbarous  manner,  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  one  Robesart. 
The  proposal  of  espousing  Mary  was  by  no  means  agiee- 
able  to  him  ;  and  lie  always  ascribed  it  to  the  contrivance 
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of  Cecil,  his  enemy  ;  who.  he  thought,  intended  by  that 
artifice  to  make  him  lose  tlie  friendship  of  Marv  from  the 
temerity  of  his  pretensions,  and  tliat  of  Elizalieth  from 
jealousy  of  his  attachments  to  another  woman."  The 
queen  lierself  had  not  any  serious  intention  of  efiecting 
lliis  marriage ;  but  as  she  was  desirous  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  should  never  have  any  husband,  she  named  a  man, 
w  ho,  she  believed,  w-as  not  likely  to  be  accepted  of ;  and  she 
hoped,  by  that  means,  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  project  of 
any  other  alliance.  The  F.ail  of  Leicester  was  too  great  a 
favourite  to  be  parted  with ;  and  when  Mary,  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  being  declared  successor  to  the  crown, 
seemed  at  last  to  hearken  to  Elizabeth's  proposal,  this 
princess  receded  from  her  offers,  and  withdrew  the  bait 
which  she  had  thrown  out  to  her  rival.?  This  duplicity  of 
conduct,  joined  to  some  appearance  of  an  imperious 
superiority,  assumed  by  her,  had  drawn  a  peevisli  lettei 
from  Marv  ;  and  the  seemingly  amicable  correspondence 
between  the  two  queens  was,  during  some  time,  interrupt- 
ed. In  order  to  make  up  the  breach,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
despatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London,  who  has  given 
us,  in  his  Memoirs,  a  particular  account  of  his  negociation. 
Melvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  address  and 
conversation  ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  him  by  his 
mistress,  that,  besides  grave  reasonings  concerning  politics 
and  state  afl'airs,  he  should  introduce  more  entertaining 
topics  of  conversation,  suitable  to  the  spriglitly  character 
of  Elizabeth  ;  and  should  endeavour  by  that  means  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  her  confidence.  He  succeeded  so 
well,  that  he  threw  that  artful  princess  entirely  oti'  her 
guard  ;  i  and  made  her  discover  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
full  of  all  those  levities  and  follies  and  ideas  of  rivalship, 
which  possess  the  youngest  and  most  frivolous  of  her  sex. 
He  talked  to  her  of  his  travels,  and  forgot  not  to  mention 
tlie  difi'erent  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  diiferent  countries, 
and  the  particular  advantages  of  each,  in  setting  otJ'  the 
beauties  of  the  shape  and  person.  The  queen  said,  that 
she  had  dresses  of  all  countries  ;  and  she  took  care  thence- 
forth to  meet  tlie  ambassador  every  day  apparelled  in  a 
different  habit :  sometimes  she  was  Pressed  in  the  English 
garb,  sometimes  in  the  French,  sometimes  in  the  Italiaa; 
and  she  asked  him,  which  of  them  became  her  most?  He 
answered  the  Italian ;  a  reply  that  he  knew  would  be 
agreeable  to  her,  because  that  mode  showed  to  advantage 
her  flowing  locks,  which  he  remarked,  though  they  were 
more  red  than  yellow,  she  fancied  to  be  the  finest  in  tlie 
world.  She  desired  to  know  of  him  what  ^  p  ,5^4 
was  reputed  the  best  colour  of  hair :  she 
asked  whether  his  queen  or  she  had  the  finest  hair : 
she  even  inquired  which  of  them  he  esteemed  the 
fairest  person  :  a  very  delicate  question,  and  which  he 
prudently  eluded,  by"  saying,  that  her  majesty  was  the 
fairest  person  in  England,  and  his  mistress  in  Scot- 
land. She  next  demanded  which  of  them  was  tallest: 
he  replied,  his  queen  :  then  is  she  too  tall,  said  Eliza- 
beth ;  for  I  myself  am  of  a  just  stature.  Having  learned 
from  him,  tliat  his  mistress  sometimes  recreated  herself  by 
playing  on  the  harpsichord,  an  instrument  on  which  she 
herself  e.xcelled.  she  gave  orders  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  that 
he  should  lead  the  ambassador,  as  it  were  casually,  into  an 
apartment  where  he  might  hear  her  perform  ;  and  when 
Melvil,  as  if  ravished  with  the  harmony,  broke  into  the 
queen's  apartment,  she  pretended  to  be  displeased  with 
his  intrusion  ;  but  still  took  care  to  ask  him,  whether  be 
thought  Mai-y  or  her  the  best  performer  on  that  instru- 
ment ?  r  From  the  whole  of  her  behaviour,  Melvil  thought 
he  might,  on  his  return,  assure  his  mistress,  that  she  had 
no  reason  ever  to  expect  anv  cordial  friendship  from 
Elizabeth,  and  that  all  tier  professions  of  amity  were  full 
of  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 

After  two  years  had  been  spent  in  evasions  and  artifices,' 
Mary's  subjects  and  counsellors,  and  probably  herself, 
began  to  think  it  full  time  that  some  miuriage  were  con- 
cluded ;  and  Lord  Damley,  son  of  the  Karl  of  Lenox, 
was  the  person  in  whom  most  men's  opinions  and  wishes 
centred.     He  ^vas  Mary's  cousin-merman,  by  the  Lady 
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Marearel  Douglas,  niece  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  daurlitcr  of 
the  Eurl  of  Anfius,  by  Margaret,  (Jueen  of  Scotland.  He 
liad  lieen  born  and  eilucated  in  England,  where  the  Earl 
of  Lenox  had  constantly  resided,  since  he  had  been 
bani?hed  bv  the  prevailinir  power  of  the  house  of  Ham  1- 
lon :  and  as  Darnley  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
was  a  verv  lomely  person,  tall,  and  delicately  shaped,  it 
was  hoped  that  he  might  soon  render  himself  agreeable  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  also,  by  his  father,  a  branch 
of  the  siime  family  with  herself;  and  would,  in  espousing 
her,  preserve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  house  of  Stuart :  he 
was,  after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
those  who  pretended  to  exclude  her  on  account  of  her 
being  a  foreigner,  had  endeavoured  to  recommend  his 
title,  and  give  it  'he  preference.  It  seemed  no  incon- 
siderable advantage-,  that  she  could,  bv  marrying,  unite 
l>oth  their  claims ;  and  as  he  was  by  birth  an  English- 
man, and  could  not,  by  his  power  or  alliances,  give  any 
ground  of  suspicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
proposal  of  this  marriage  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
tiiat  jealous  princess. 

Elizabeth  was  well  informed  of  these  intentions  ; '  and 
was  secretly  not  displeased  with  the  projected  marriage 
between  Darnley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots."  She  would 
rather  have  wished  that  Mary  had  continued  for  ever  in  a 
single  life :  but  finding  little  probability  of  rendering  this 
scheme  eti'ectual,  she  was  satisfied  wiili  a  choice  which 
freed  her  at  once  lirom  the  dread  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and 
from  the  necessity  of  parting  with  Leicester,  her  favourite. 
In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  Darnley 's  marriage,  she  se- 
cretly desired  Mary  to  invite  Lenox  into  Scotland,  to  re- 
verse his  attainder,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  honours  and 
fortune.*  And  when  her  request  was  complied  with,  she 
took  care,  in  order  to  preser^•e  the  friendship  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  and  her  other  partisans  in  Scotland,  to  blame  openlv 
this  conduct  of  Jlary."  Hearing  that  the  negociation  for 
Darnley 's  marriage  advanced  apace,  she  gave  that  noble- 
man permission,  on  his  first  application,  to  follow  his 
father  into  Scotland  :  but  no  sooner  did  she  learn  that  the 
Queen  of  Sects  was  taken  with  his  figure  and  person,  and 
that  all  measures  were  fixed  for  espousing  him,  than  she 
exclaimed  against  the  marriage ;  sent  Throgmorton  to 
order  Darnley  immediately,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  return 
to  England  ;  threw  the  Countess  of  Lenox  and  her  second 
son  into  the  Tower,  where  thev  suffered  a  rigorous  con- 
finement ;  seized  all  Lenox's  English  estate ;  and  though 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  assign  one  single  reason  for 

S8ih  J  I  ^^^  displeasure,?  she  menaced,  and  protested, 
"  *"  and  complained,  as  if  she  had  suffered  the 
most  grievous  injury  in  the  world. 

The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  were  usually 
full  of  duplicity  and  artifice :  but  never  more  so  than  iii 
her  transactions  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  where  there 
entered  so  many  little  passions  and  narrow  jealousies,  that 
she  durst  not  avow  to  the  world  the  leasons  of  her  con- 
duct, scarcely  to  her  ministers,  and  scarcely  even  to  her- 
self But  Ijesides  a  womanish  rivalshin  and  envy  against 
the  marriage  of  this  princess,  she  had  some  motives  of 
interest  for  feigning  a  displeasure  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  ser^•ed  her^as  a  pretence  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Mary's  title  to  the  succession  of  England  ;  a  point  to 
which,  for  good  reasons,  she  was  determined  never  to 
consent.  And  it  was  useful  to  her,  for  a  purpose  still 
more  unfriendly  and  dangerous,  for  encouraging  the  dis- 
contents and  rebellion  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  eccle- 
siastics.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  for  a  people  than  to  be 
governed  by  a  sovereign  attached  to  a  religion  different 
from  the  established  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  mu- 
tual confidence  can  ever,  in  such  a  situation,  have  place 

A.  D  1565  l**'"^^^"  ihe  prince  and  his  subjects.  Mary's 
conduct  had  been  hitlierto  in  e\erv  respect 
unexceptionable,  and  even  laudable ;  yet  had'  she  not 
made  such  progress  in  acquiring  popularity,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  her  gracious  deportment  and 
agreeable   accomplishments.     Suspicions  every  moment 
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prevailed  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  the  catholic 
taith,  and  e.^pecially  to  her  unties,  the  open  and  avowed 
promoters  of  the  scheme  for  exterminating  the  professors 
of  the  reformed  religion  throughout  all  Europe.  She  still 
refused  to  ratify  tlie  acts  of  Parliament  which  had  estab- 
lished the  lleformation  ;  she  made  attempts  for  restoring 
to  the  catholicbishops  some  part  of  their  civil  jurisdiction  ;» 
and  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which, 
besides  professing  her  attachment  to  the  t-atholic  faith,  she 
took  notice  of  her  title  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  expressed  her  hopes  of  being  able,  in  some 
period,  to  bring  back  all  her  dominions  to  the  bosom  of 
the  church.b  The  zealots  among  the  protestants  were  not 
wanting,  in  their  turn,  to  exercise  their  insolence  against 
her,  which  tended  still  more  to  alienate  her  from  their 
faith.  A  law  was  enacted,  making  it  capital,  on  the  verv 
first  offence,  to  say  mass  any  where  except  in  the  queen's 
chapel  ;  <:  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  small 
indulgence  was  granted  her:  the  general  assembly  impor- 
tuned her  anew,  to  change  her  religion  ;  to  renounce  the 
blasphemous  idolatry  of  the  mass,  with  the  tyranny  of 
the  Koman  Antichrist ;  and  to  embrace  the  true  religion 
of  Christ  Jesus.""  As  she  answered  with  temper,  that  she 
was  not  yet  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  her  religion,  or  the 
impiety  of  the  mass :  and  that  her  apostasy  would  lose 
her  the  friendship  of  her  allies  on  the  continent ;  they  re- 
plied, by  assuring  her,  that  their  religion  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ,  which 
had  been  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  which  had  been 
embraced  by  tlie  faithful  in  the  primitive  ages  ;  that  nei- 
ther the  religion  of  Turks,  Jews,  nor  Papists,  was  built  on 
so  solid  a  foundation  as  theirs;  that  they  alone,  of  all  the 
various  species  of  religionists,  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  were  so  happy  as  to  be  possessed  of  the  truth  ;  that 
those  who  hear,  or  rather  who  gaze  on  the  mass,  allow 
sacrilege,  pronounce  blasphemy,  and  commit  most  abo- 
minable idolatry  ;  and  that  the  friendship  of  the  King  of 
kings  was  preferable  to  all  the  alliances  in  the  world.' 

Tlie  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
kindled  afresli  the  zeal  of  the  reformers,  be-  Scots  marrie" 
cause  the  family  of  Lenox  was  believed  to   ^"^  ^'\ "' 
adhere  to  the  catholic  faith ;  and    though      '    "'*' 
Darnley,  who  now  bore  tlie  name  of  King  Henry,  went 
often  to  the  established  church,  he  could  not,  by  this  ex- 
terior compliance,  gain  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the 
ecclesiastics.    They  rather  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to 
insult  him  to  his  face ;  and  Knox  scrupled  not  to  tell  him 
fi-om  the  pulpit,  that  God,  for  punishment  of  the  oftences 
and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  was  wont  to  commit  the 
rule  over  them  to  boys  and  women.'    The  populace  of 
Edinburgh,  instigated  by  such  doctrines,  began  to  meet 
and  to  associate  themselves  against  the  govemment.s    But 
what  threatened  more  immediate  danger  to  Mary's  autho- 
rity, were  the  discontents  which  prevailed  among  some  of 
the  principal  nobility. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Cliatelrault  was  displeased  with  the  re- 
storation, and  still  more  with  the  aggrandizement,  of  the 
family  of  Lenox,  his  hereditary  enemies;  and  entertained 
fears  lest  his  own  eventual  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  should  be  excluded  by  his  rival,  who  had  for- 
merly advanced  some  pretensions  to  it.  The  Earl  of 
Murray  found  his  credit  at  court  much  diminished  bv 
the  interest  of  Lenox  and  his  son ;  and  began  to  apprehend 
the  revocation  of  some  considerable  grants,  which  he  had 
obtained  from-  Mary's  bounty.  The  Earls  of  A.rgyle, 
Rothes,  and  Glencairn,  the  Lords  Boyde  and  Ochiltry, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Pittarow,  were  instigated  by  lilie 
motives ;  and  as  these  were  the  persons  who  had  most 
zealously  promoted  the  Reformation,  they  were  disgusted 
to  find  that  the  queen's  favour  was  entirely  engrossed  by  a 
new  cabal,  the  Earls  of  Bothwell,  Aihole,  Sutherland,  and 
Huntley ;  men  who  were  esteemed  either  lukewarm  in 
religious  controversy,  or  inclined  to  the  catholic  party. 
The  same  ground  of  discontent,  which,  in  other  courts,  is 
the  source  of  intrigue,  faction,  and  opposition,  commonly 
produced  in  Scotland,  either  projects  of  assassination,  or 
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of  rebellion ;  and,  besides  mutual  accusations  of  the 
former  kind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up,''  the  malcon- 
tent lords,  as  soon  lis  they  saw  the  queen's  niarriajre 
entirely  resolved  on,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  takni;; 
arms  aintinst  their  sovereign.  They  met  at  Stirliiis;;  pre- 
tended an  anxious  concern  for  the  security  of  religion  ; 
framed  eiisiivcenients  for  mutual  defence ;  and  made  ai>i)li- 
cations  to  Elizabeth  for  assistance  and  protection.'  Diat 
princess,  after  publishing  the  expressions  of  lier  displea- 
sure against  the  marriage,  had  secretly  ordered  her  am- 
•  bassadors,  Itandolf  and  Throgmortoii,  to  give,  in  her 
name,  some  promises  of  support  to  the  malcontents ;  and 
had  even  sent  them  a  supply  of  ten  tliousand  pounds  to 
enable  them  to  begin  an  insurrection.'' 

Mary  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  meeting  at  Stirllns, 
and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  than  slie  summoned  them 
to  appear  at  court,  in  order  to  answer  for  tlieir  conduct ; 
and,  naving  levied  some  forces  to  execute  the  laws,  she 
obliged  the  rebels  to  leave  the  low  countries,  and  take 
shelter  in  Argyleshire.  Tliat  she  might  more  effectually 
cut  oft'  their  resources,  she  proceeded  with  llie  king  to 
Glasgow,  and  forced  them  from  their  retreat.  Tliey 
appeai'ed  at  Paisley,  in  the  neighbourliood,  with  about  a 
tnousand  horse ;  and,  passing  the  queen's  army,  proceeded 
to  Hamilton,  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which  they  entered 
without  resistance.  Tliey  expected  great  reinforcements  in 
this  place,  from  the  efforts  of  Knox  and  the  seditious 
preacners ;  and  they  beat  their  drums,  desiring  all  men  to 
enlist,  and  to  receive  wages  for  the  defence  of  God's  glory.' 
But  the  nation  was  in  no  disposition  for  rebellion  :  Mary 
was  esteemed  and  beloved  :  her  marriage  was  not  generally 
disagreeable  to  the  people :  and  the  interested  views  of 
the  malcontent  lords  were  so  well  known,  that  tlieir  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  religion  had  little  influence  even  on  the 
ignorant  populace.'"  The  king  and  queen  advanced  to 
Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  tlieir  armv :  the  rebels  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  south  ;  and,  being  pursued  by  a 
force,  whicli  now  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men," 
they  found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  abandoning 
their  country,  and  of  taking  shelter  in  England. 

Elizabeth,  when  slie  found  the  event  so  much  to  disap- 
point her  expectations,  thought  proper  to  disavow  all  con- 
nexions with  the  .Scottish  malcontents,  and  to  declare 
every  where,  that  she  had  never  given  them  any  encou- 
ragement, nor  any  promise  of  countenance  or  assistance. 
She  even  carried  further  her  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy. 
Murray  had  come  to  London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kilwin- 
ning, agent  for  Chatelrault ;  and  she  seduced  them,  by 
secret  assurances  of  protection,  to  declare,  before  the 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  that  she  had  nowise 
contributed  to  their  insurrection.  No  sooner  had  she  ex- 
torted this  confession  from  them,  than  she  chased  them 
from  her  presence,  called  them  unworthy  traitors,  declared 
that  their  detestable  rebellion  was  of  bad  example  to  all 
princes ;  and  assured  them,  that  as  she  had  hitherto  given 
them  no  encouragement,  so  should  they  never  thenceforth 
receive  from  her  any  assistance  or  protection."  Tlirog- 
morton,  alone,  whose  honour  was  equal  to  his  abilities, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part  which  he  had 
acted  in  the  enterprise  of  the  .Scottish  rebels  ;  and,  being 
well  apprized  of  the  usual  character  and  conduct  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  had  had  the  precaution  to  obtain  an  order  of 
council  to  authorize  the  engagements  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make  with  them.P 

The  banished  lords,  finding  themselves  so  harshly 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  their 
own  sovereign ;  and  after  some  solicitation,  and  some 
professions  of  sincere  repentance,  the  Duke  of  Chatelrault 
obtained  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should  retire 
into  France.  Mary  was  more  implacable  against  the  un- 
grateful Earl  of  Murray  and  the  other  confederates,  on 
whom  she  threw  the  chief  blame  of  the  enterprise;  but 
as  she  was  continually  plied  with  apjilications  from  their 

h  It  appears,  however,  from  Ranilolph's  Letters,  (see  Keith,  p.  590.)  that 
some  offers  hai!  heen  made  to  that  minister,  of  seizing  I>tnox  and  tlainley, 
and  delivering  them  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  hands.  MeU-JI  contirms  the 
same  story,  and  says,  that  tlie  design  was  acknowledged  by  the  conspi- 
rators, p.  3ti.  This  serves  to  justily  the  account  tiven  by  tlic  queen's 
party  clothe  liaid  of  liailh,  as  It  is  called.  See  further,  G<K>dall.  vol.  ii. 
p.  3.t8.  'I he  other  conspiracy,  of  which  Murray  complained,  is  much 
more  iincert;iiQ.  and  is  founded  on  very  doubtful  evidence. 

i  Keilh,  p.  C93.  294.  300,  301. 


friends,  and  as  some  of  her  most  judicious  partisans  in 
England  thought  that  nothing  would  more  promote  her 
interests  in  that  kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treatment  of 
men  so  celebrated  for  their  zeal  against  the  catholic 
religion,  she  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural  temper, 
which  inclined  not  to  severity,  and  she  seemed  determined 
to  restore  them  to  favour.i  In  this  interval,  Hambouillet 
arrived  as  ambassador  from  France,  and  brought  her 
advice  from  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  whose 
opinion  she  always  paid  an  extreme  deference,  by  no 
means  to  pardon  these  proteslant  leaders,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  her.'' 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  were  rather  irritated  than  tired  with  their  acts  of 
mutual  violence;  and  the  peace  granted  to  the  hugonoLs, 
as  had  been  foreseen  by  Coligny,  was  intended  only  to  lull 
them  asleep,  and  prepare  the  iray  for  their  final  and  abso- 
lute destruction.  The  queen-regent  made  a  pretence  of 
tiavellirjg  through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  visit  the 
provinces,  and  correct  all  the  abuses  arising  from  the  late 
civil  war;  and,  after  having  held  some  conferences  on  the 
froiitieri  with  tlie  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of 
Savov,  .she  came  to  Bayonne,  where  she  was  met  by  her 
dauglitfir,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
Nothing  appeared  in  the  congress  of  these  two  splendid 
courts,  but  gaiety,  festivity,  love,  and  joy ;  but  amidst 
these  smiling  appearances  were  secretly  fabricated  schemes 
the  most  bloody,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  repose  of 
mankind,  that  had  ever  been  thought  of  in  any  age  or 
nation.  No  less  than  a  total  and  universal  extermination 
of  tlie  protestants  by  fire  and  sword  was  concerted  by 
Philip  and  Catherine  of  Medicis;  and  Alva,  agreeably  to 
his  fierce  and  sanguinary  disposition,  advised  the  queen- 
regent  to  commence  the  execution  of  this  project,  by  the 
immediate  massacre  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  hugonots.' 
But  that  princess,  though  equally  hardened  against  every 
humane  sentiment,  would  not  forego  this  opportunity  of 
displaying  her  wit  and  refined  politics;  and  she  pur- 
posed, rather  by  treachery  and  dissimulation,  whicli  she 
called  address,  to  lead  the  protestants  into  the  snare,  and 
never  to  draw  the  sword  till  they  were  totally  disabled 
from  resistance.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  confederacy 
wliose  character  bore  a  greater  affinity  to  that  asainst  the 
of  Alva,  was  a  chief  author  of  this  barbarous  P"""tants. 
association  against  the  reformers ;  and  having  connected 
his  hopes  of  success  with  the  aggrandizement  of  his  niece, 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  he  took  care  that  her  measures  should 
correspond  to  those  violent  councils  which  were  embraced 
by  the  other  catholic  princes.  In  consequence  of  this 
scheme,  he  turned  her  troni  the  road  of  clemency,  which 
slie  intended  to  have  followed  ;  and  made  her  resolve  on 
the  total  ruin  of  the  banished  lords.'  A 
parliament  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh  for 
attainting  them ;  and  as  their  guilt  was  palpable  and 
avowed,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  sentence  would  be 
pronounced  against  them.  It  was  by  a  sudden  and  vio- 
lent incident,  which,  in  the  issue,  brought  on  the  ruin  of 
Mary  herself,  that  they  were  saved  from  the  rigour  of  the 
law. 

The  man'iage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  Lord  Darnley 
was  so  natural,  and  so  inviting  in  all  its  circumstances, 
that  it  had  been  precipitately  agreed  to  by  that  princess 
and  her  council ;  and,  while  she  was  allured  bv  his  youth 
and  beauty  and  exterior  accomplishments,  she  bad  at  first 
overlooked  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  which  nowise  cor- 
responded to  the  excellence  of  his  outward  figure.  Vio- 
lent, yet  variable  in  his  resolutions  ;  insolent,  yet  credu- 
lous, and  easily  governed  by  flatterers ;  he  was  destitute 
of  all  gratitude,  because  he  thought  no  favours  equal  to 
his  merit ;  and  being  addicted  to  low  pleasures,  he  was 
equally  incapable  of  all  true  sentiments  of  love  and  ten- 
derness." The  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  first  eff"usions  of 
her  fondness,  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  exalting  him  beyond 
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nioiisiire:  shi;  had  graiited  him  the  title  of  kinj;;  she  had 
iiurud  his  name  with  her  own  in  all  puhlic  acts;  she  in- 
it-rulcci  to  have  procured  him  from  the  parliament  a  ma- 
trimonial crown  :  but  having  leisure  afterwards  to  remark 
his  weakness  and  vices,  she  began  to  see  the  danger  of  her 
profuse  liberality,  and  was  resolved  thenceforth  to  pro- 
ceed With  more  reserve  in  the  trust  which  she  should  con- 
fer upon  him.  Ilis  resentment  against  this  prudent 
conduct  served  but  the  more  to  increase  her  disgust;  and 
the  young  prince,  enraged  at  her  imagined  neglects,  puinted 
his  vengeance  against  every  one  whom  he  deemed  the 
cause  of  this  change  in  her  measures  and  behaviour. 

There  was  in  the  court  one  David  llizzio, 
jrurdtrotH  12210.^1^^  had  of  late  obtained  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  confidence  and  favour  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  lie  Vas  a  Piedmontese,  of  mean  birth,  son  of  a 
teaclior  of  music,  himself  a  musician  ;  and,  finding  it 
difficult  to  subsist  by  his  art  in  his  own  country,  he  liad 
followed  into  Scotland  an  ambassador,  whom  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  sent  thither  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Mary, 
some  time  afier  her  first  arrival.  He  possessed  a  good 
ear  and  a  tolerable  voice;  and  as  that  princess  found  him 
useful  to  complete  her  band  of  music,  she  retained  him 
in  her  service  after  the  departure  of  his  master.  Her 
secretary  for  French  despatches  having  some  time  after 
incurrea  her  displeasure,  she  promoted  Rizzio  to  that 
office,  which  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  approach- 
ing iier  person  and  insinuating  nimself  into  her  tiivour. 
He  was  shrewd  and  sensible,  as  well  as  aspiring,  much 
beyond  his  rank  and  education ;  and  he  made  so  good 
use  of  the  access  which  fortune  had  procured  him,  that 
he  was  soon  regarded  as  the  chief  confidant,  and  even 
minister  of  the  queen.  He  was  consulted  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  no  favours  could  be  obtained  but  by  his  inter- 
cession ;  all  suitors  were  obliged  to  gain  him  by  presents 
and  Hattery ;  and  the  man,  insolent  from  his  new  exalta- 
tion, as  well  as  rapacious  in  his  acquisitions,  soon  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  whole 
kingdom."  He  had  at  first  employed  his  credit  to  pro- 
mote Darnley's  marriage ;  and  a  firm  friendship  seemed 
to  be  established  between  them :  but  on  the  subsequent 
change  of  the  queen's  sentiments,  it  was  easy  for  Henry's 
friends  to  persuade  him  that  Rizzio  was  the  real  author  of 
her  indifference,  and  even  to  rouse  in  his  mind  jealousies 
of  a  more  dangerous  nature.  The  favourite  was  of  a  dis- 
agreeable figure,  but  was  nut  past  his  youth  ; "  and  though 
ihe  opinion  of  his  criminal  coiTespondence  with  Mary 
might  seem  of  itself  unreasonable,  it  not  absurd,  a  suspi- 
cious husband  could  find  no  other  means  of  accounting 
for  that  lavish  and  imprudent  kindness  with  which  she 
honoured  him.  The  rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  could  admit  of  no  freedoms,  contributed  to  spread 
this  opinion  among  the  people;  and  as  Rizzio  was  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  a  pensionary  of  the  Pope's,  and  to 
be  deeply  engaged  in  all  schemes  against  the  protestants, 
any  story  to  his  and  Mary's  disadvantage  received  an  easy 
credit  among  the  zealots  of  that  communion. 

Rizzio,  who  had  connected  his  interests  with  the  Roman 
catholics,  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the  banished  lords ; 
and  by  promoting  the  violent  prosecutions  against  them, 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  tne  animosity  of  their  nu- 
merous friends  and  retainers.  A  scheme  was  also  thought 
to  he  formed  for  revoking  some  exorbitant  grants  made 
during  tlie  queen's  minority;  and  even  the  nobility  who 
had  seized  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  began  to  think 
themselves  less  secure  in  the  possession  of  them:^  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  chancellor,  was  affected  by  all  these  con- 
siderations, and  still  more  by  a  rumour  spread  abroad, 
that  Mary  intended  to  appoint  Rizzio  chancellor  in  his 
place,  and  to  bestow  that  dignity  on  a  mean  and  upstart 
loreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  language  of  the  coun- 
try.'   So  indiscreet  had  this  princess  been  in  her  kindness 


young,  tie  says  tliHl, 
Rizzio  was  in  adoUscenna 
of  youth.  'Now  that  event  happened  only  a  few 
years  before,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  44.  'that  Bothwell  was  young,  appears, 
atnung  many  other  invincible  proofs,  from  Mary's  instrutiions  to  the 
Kishop  of  Uumblain,  !ier  ambassador  at  Paris;  where  she  says,  that  in 
1559.  only  eiglit  years  before,  he  was  very  yuvng.  He  might  therefore 
liave  beeu  about  thirty  whea  he  married  her.    See  Keith's  History,  p. 


to  Rizzio,  that  even  that  strange  report  met  with  credit, 
and  proved  a  great  means  of  accelerating  the  ruin  of  the 
favourite.  Morton,  insinuating  himself  into  Henry's  con- 
fidence, employed  all  his  art  to  inflame  the  discontent 
and  jealousy  of  that  prince ;  and  he  persuaded  him,  that 
the  only  means  of  freeing  himself  from  the  indignities 
under  which  he  laboured,  was  to  bring  the  base  stranger 
to  the  fate  which  he  had  so  well  merited,  and  which  was 
so  passionately  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  George 
Douglas,  natural  brother  to  the  Countess  of  Lenox,  con- 
curred in  the  same  advice ;  and  }he  Lords  Ruthven  and 
Lindesey,  being  consulted,  offered  their  assistance  in  the 
enterprise;  nor  was  even  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  the  king's 
father,  averse  to  the  design."  But  as  these  conspirators 
were  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  levity,  they  engaged 
him  to  sign  a  paper,  in  which  he  avowed  tne  undertaking, 
as  tending  to  the  glory  of  God  and  advancement  of  reli- 
gion, and  promised  to  protect  them  against  every  conse- 
quence which  might  ensue  upon  the  assassination  of  Riz- 
zio.'' All  these  measures  being  concerted,  a  messenger 
was  despatched  to  the  banished  lords,  who  were  hovering 
near  the  borders ;  and  they  were  invited  by  the  king  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  . 

This  design,  so  atrocious  in  itself,  was  g,,^  ^^^^^^ 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  circumstances 
which  attended  its  execution.  Mary,  who  was  in  the 
sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was  supping  in  private,  and 
liad  at  table  the  Countess  4f  Argyle,  her  natural  sister, 
with  Rizzio  and  others  of  her  servants.  The  king  entered 
the  room  by  a  private  passage,  and  stood  at  the  back  of 
Mary's  chair :  Lord  Ruthven,  George  Douglas,  and  other 
conspirators,  being  all  armed,  rushed  in  after  him ;  and 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  terrified  with  the  appearance,  de- 
manded of  them  the  reason  of  this  rude  intrusion.  They 
told  her,  that  they  intended  no  violence  against  her  per- 
son ;  but  meant  only  to  bring  that  villain,  pointing  to 
Rizzio,  to  his  deserved  punishment.  Rizzio,  aware  of  the 
danger,  ran  behind  his  mistress,  and  seizing  her  by  the 
waist,  called  aloud  to  her  for  protection  ;  while  she  inter- 
posed in  his  behalf,  with  cries,  and  menaces,  and  en- 
treaties. The  impatient  assassins,  regardless  of  her  efforts, 
rushed  upon  their  prey,  and  by  overturning  every  thing 
which  stood  in  their  way,  increased  the  horror  and  con- 
fusion of  the  scene.  Douglas,  seizing  Henry's  dagger, 
stuck  it  in  the  body  of  Rizzio,  who,  screaming  with  fear 
and  agony,  was  torn  from  Mary  by  the  other  conspirators, 
and  pushed  into  the  anti-chamber,  where  he  was  de- 
spatched with  fifty-six  wounds.':  The  unhappy  princess, 
informed  of  his  'fate,  immediately  dried  her  tears,  and 
said.  She  would  weep  no  more,  she  would  now  thmk  of 
revenge.  The  insult,  indeed,  upon  her  person  ;  the  stain 
attempted  to  be  fixed  on  her  honour;  the  danger  to 
which  her  life  was  exposed,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy 
were  injuries  so  atrocious  and  so  complicated,  that  they 
scarcely  left  room  for  pardon,  even  from  the  greatest 
lenity  and  mercy. 

The  assassins,  apprehensive  of  Mary's  resentment,  de- 
tained her  prisoner  in  the  palace;  and  the  king  dismissed 
all  who  seemed  willing  to  attempt  her  rescue,  by  telling 
them  that  nothing  was  done  without  his  orders,  and  that 
he  would  be  careful  of  the  queen's  safety.  Murray  and 
the  banished  lords  appeared  two  days  after,  and  Mary, 
whose  ant;er  was  now  engrossed  by  injuries  more  recent 
and  violent,  was  willingly  reconciled  to  them  ;  and  she 
even  received  her  brother  with  tenderness  and  affection. 
Tliey  obtained  an  acquittal  from  parliament,  and  were 
reinstated  in  their  honours  and  fortunes.  The  accom- 
plices also  in  Rizzio's  murder  applied  to  her  for  a  pardon ; 
but  she  artfully  delayed  compliance,  and  persuaded  them, 
that  so  long  as  she  was  detained  in  custodv,  and  was 
surrounded  by  guards,  any  deed  which  she  should  sign 
would  have  no  validity.     Meanwhile,  she  had   gained 

388.  From  the  A  ppenrtix  to  the  EpiMU  Rec,.m  Sf"'?""".  »  ^JPf "  t^ 
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the  confidence  of  her  hiisbaiicl,  liv  her  persuasion  and 
caresses ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  guards  withdrawn,  tlian 
she  ensniired  him  to  escape  with  her  in  the  night  time,  and 
take  slielter  in  Dunbar.  Many  of  her  subjects  here  offered 
lier  their  services  :  and  Mary,  having  collected  an  army, 
which  the  conspirators  had  no  power  to  resist,  advanced 
to  Edinburgh,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  into  England, 
where  they  lived  in  great  poverty  and  distress.  They 
made  applications,  however,  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a 
new  favourite  of  Mary's  :  and  that  nobleman,  desirous  of 
'  strengthening  his  party  by  the  accession  of  their  interest, 
was  able  to  pacify  her  resentment ;  and  he  soon  after 
procured  them  liberty  to  return  into  their  own  country ."i 

The  vengeance  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  implacable 
against  her  husband  alone,  whose  person  was  before  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of  everv  tie  of 
gratitude  and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on  him  her  highest 
resentment.  She  engaged  him  to  disown  all  connexions 
with  the  assassins,  to  deny  any  concurrence  in  their  crime, 
even  to  publish  a  proclamation,  containing  a  falsehood  so 
notorious  to  the  whole  world ;"  and  having  thus  made 
him  expose  himself  to  universal  contenipt,  and  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
any  parly,  she  threw  him  off  with  disdain  and  indignation.' 
As  if  she  had  been  making  an  escape  from  him,  she  sud- 
denly withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Marr's ; 
and  when  Henry  followed  her  thither,  she  suddenly  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh;  andtgave  him  every  where  the 
strongest  proofs  of  displeasure,  and  even  of  antipathy. 
She  encouraged  her  courtiers  in  their  neglect  of  him  ;  and 
she  was  pleased  that  his  mean  equipage  and  small  train 
of  attendants  should  draw  on  him  the  contempt  of  the 
very  populace.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to  have 
apartments  in  the  castle  of  Edinbursh,  which  Mary  had 
chosen  for  the  place  of  her  delivery.  She 
there  brought  forth  a  son  ;  and  as  this  was 
very  important  news  to  England,  as  well  as  to  Scotland, 
she  immediatelv  despatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  carry 
intelligence  of  the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.  Melvil  tells 
us,  that  this  princess,  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  London, 
had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich,  and  was  dis- 
playing all  that  spirit  and  alacrity  which  usually  attended 
her  on  these  occasions :  hut  wlien  news  arrived  of  the 
Prince  of  Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy  was  damped ;  she 
sunk  into  melancholy ;  she  reclined  her  head  upon  her 
arm  ;  and  complained  to  some  of  her  attendants,  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  herself 
was  but  a  barren  stock.  Next  day,  however,  at  the  recep- 
tion of  the  ambassador,  she  resumed  her  former  dissimu- 
lation, put  on  a.ioyful  countenance,  gave  Melvil  thanks 
for  the  haste  he  had  made  in  conveying  to  her  the  asree- 
able  intelligence,  and  expressed  the  utmost  cordiality  and 
friendship  to  her  sister.?  Some  time  after,  she  despatched 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  with  her  kinsman,  George  Cary,  son 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  in  order  to  officiate  at  the  baptism  of 
the  young  prince  ;  and  she  sent  by  them  some  magnificent 
)iresents  to  the  (^ueen  of  Scots. 

The  birth  of  a  son  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  par- 
tisans in  England ;''  and  even  men  of  the  most  opposite 
parties  began  to  cry  aloud  for  some  settlement  of  the  suc- 
cession. These  humours  broke  out  with  great  vehemence 
in  a  new  session  of  parliament,  held  after  six  prorogations. 
Sept.  »i.  The  House  of  Peers,  which  had  hitherto  for- 
A  pariumeai.  bome  to  touch  on  this  delicate  point,  here 
took  the  lead  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  soon  after 
imitated  the  zeal  of  the  Lords.  !\Iolineux  opened  the 
matter  in  the  lower  House,  and  proposed  that  the  question 
of  the  succession  and  that  of  supply  should  go  hand  in 
band  ;  as  if  it  were  intended  to  constrain  the  queen  to  a 
compliance  with  the  request  of  her  parliament.'  The 
courtiers  endeavoured  to  elude  the  debate:  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  told  the  House,  that  he  had  heard  the  queen  posi- 
tively affirm,  that,  for  the  good  of  her  people,  she  was 
determined  to  marry.  Secretary  Cecil  and  Sir  Francis 
Knollys  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  imrpose;  as 
did  also  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and 
Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller  of  the  household.''  Eliza- 
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beth's  ambitious  and  masculine  character  was  so  well 
known,  that  few  members  gave  any  credit  to  this  intelli- 
gence ;  and  it  was  considered  merely  as  an  artifice,  by 
which  she  enileavoured  to  retract  that  positive  declaration, 
which  she  had  made  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that 
she  meant  to  live  and  die  a  virgin.  The  ministers,  there- 
fore, gained  nothing  further  by  this  piece  of  policy,  than 
only  to  engage  the  House,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  join 
tlie  question  of  the  queen's  marriage  with  that  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  crown ;  and  the  Commons  were  proceeding 
with  great  earnestness  in  the  debate,  and  had  even  ap- 
pointed a  committee  toconfer  with  the  Lords,  when  express 
orders  were  brought  tliem  from  Elizabeth,  not  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter.  Cecil  told  them,  that  she  pledged 
to  the  House  the  word  of  a  queen  for  her  sinferity  in  her 
intentions  to  marrv ;  that  the  appointment  of  a  successor 
would  be  attended  with  great  danirer  to  her  person ;  that 
she  herself  had  had  experience,  during  the  reign  of  her 
sister,  how  much  court  was  usually  paid  to  the  next  heir, 
and  what  dangerous  sacrifices  men  were  commonly  dis- 
posed to  make  of  their  present  duty  to  their  future  pros- 
pects ;  and  that  she  was  therefore  determined  to  delay, 
till  a  more  proper  opportunity,  the  decision  of  that  im- 
portant question.!  Xlie  House  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
re.isons,  and  still  less  with  the  command,  prohibiting  them 
all  debate  on  tlie  subject.  Paul  W'entworth,  a  spirited 
member,  went  so  far  as  to  question  whether  such  a  pro- 
hibition were  not  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  House."'  Some  even  ventured  to  violate 
that  profound  resiiect  which  had  hitherto  been  preserved 
to  the  queen ;  ana  they  affirmed  that  she  was  bound  in 
duty,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  her  subjects 
during  her  o%mi  lite,  but  also  to  pay  regard  to  their  future 
security,  bv  fixing  a  successor;  that,  by  an  opposite  con- 
duct, s1ie  showed  herself  the  step-mother,  not  the  natural' 
parent,  of  her  people,  and  would  seem  desirous  that  Eng- 
land should  no  longer  subsist  than  she  should  enjoy  the 
glory  and  satisfaction  of  governing  it ;  that  none  but 
timorous  princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted  women,  ever 
stood  in  fear  of  their  successors ;  and  that  the  aft'ections 
of  the  people  were  a  firm  and  impregnable  rampart  to 
every  sovereign,  who,  laying  aside  all  artifice  or  bye-ends, 
had  courage  and  magnanimity  to  put  his  whole  trust  in 
that  honourable  and  sure  defence."  The  queen,  hearing 
of  these  debates,  sent  for  the  speaker,  and  after  reiterating 
her  former  prohibition,  she  bade  him  inform  the  House, 
that  if  anv  member  remained  still  unsatisfied,  he  might 
appear  before  the  privy  council,  and  there  give  his  rea- 
sons." As  the  members  showed  a  disposition,  notwith- 
standing these  peremptory  orders,  still  to  proceed  upon 
the  question,  Elizabetli  thoui-ht  proper,  by  a  messasre,  to 
revoke  them,  and  to  allow  the  House  liberty  of  debate.' 
They  were  so  mollified  by  this  gracious  condescension, 
that  thev  thenceforth  conducted  the  matter  with  more 
calmness  and  temper ;  and  they  even  voted  her  a  supply, 
to  be  levied  at  three  payments,  of  a  subsidy  and  a  fifteentli, 
without  annexing  any  condition  to  it.  The  ci  .lau. 
queen  soon  after  dissolved  the  parliament,  ^-^^  '^'T- 
and  told  them,  with  some  sharpness  in  the  conclusion, 
that  their  proceedings  had  contained  much  dissimulation 
and  artifice  ;  lliat,  under  the  plausible  pretences  of  mar- 
riage and  succession,  many  of  them  covered  very  malevo- 
lent intentions  towards  her ;  but  that,  however,  she  reaped 
this  advantage  from  the  attempts  of  these  men,  that  she 
could  now  distinguish  her  friends  from  her  enemies. 
"  But  do  you  think,"  added  she,  "  that  I  am  unmindful 
of  your  future  security,  or  will  be  negligent  in  settling  the 
succession  ?  That  is  the  chief  object  of  my  concern  ;  as  I 
know  myself  to  be  liable  to  mortality.  (Jrdo  you  appre- 
hend that  I  meant  to  encroach  on  your  liberties'/  Na:  it 
was  never  my  meaning ;  I  only  intended  to  stop  you  be- 
fore you  approached  the  precipice.  All  things  have  their 
time;  and  though  you  may  be  blessed  with  a  sovereign 
more  wise  or  more  learned  than  I,  yet  1  assure  you,  that 
no  one  will  ever  rule  over  you,  who  shall  be  more  careful 
of  your  safety.  And  therefore,  henceforward,  whether  1 
live  to  see  the  like  assembly  or  no,  or  whoever  holds  the 
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reins  of  fiovemment,  let  me  warn  jou  to  beware  of  iiro- 
voking  your  sovereifjii's  patience,  so  far  as  vou  have  clone 
mine.  Hut  I  shall  now  conclude,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disgusts  I  have  received,  (for  I  mean  not  to  part  with 
vou  in  anger,)  the  greater  part  of  you  may  assure  thein- 
ielves  that  they  go  home  in  their  prince's  good  grac('S."i 

Elizabeth  carried  further  her  dignity  on  this  occasion. 
She  had  received  the  subsidy  without  any  condition  ;  but 
as  it  was  believed  that  the  Commons  had  given  her  that 
gratuity  with  a  view  of  engaging  her  to  yield  to  their  re- 
quests, she  thought  proper,  on  her  refusal,  voluntarily  to 
remit  the  third  payment ;  and  she  said,  that  money  in 
her  subjects'  purses  was  as  good  to  her  as  in  her  own  ex- 
chequer.' 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the  present, 
the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  multiplied  every  day  in  England ;  and  besides  the 
catholics,  many  of  whom  kept  a  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  her,  and  were  ready  to  rise  at  her  command,* 
the  court  itself  of  Elizabeth  was  full  of  her  avowed  parti- 
sans. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Pem- 
broke, Hedford,  Northumberland,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton.and  most  of  the  considerable  men  in  England,  except 
Cecil,  seemed  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  declaring  her 
the  successor.  None  but  the  more  zealous  prolestants 
adhered  either  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt, 
Eleanor,  Countess  of  Cumberland ;  and  as  the  marriage 
of  the  former  seemed  liable  to  some  objections,  and  had 
been  declared  invalid,  men  were  alarmed,  even  on  that 
side,  with  the  prospect  of  new  disputes  concerning  the 
succession.  iMary's  behaviour  also,  so  moderate  towards 
the  protcstants,  and  so  gracious  towards  all  men,  had  pro- 
cured her  universal  respect ; '  and  the  public  was  willing 
to  ascribe  any  imprudences,  into  which  she  had  fallen,  to 
her  youth  and  inexperience.    But  all  these  flattering  pros- 

f)ects  were  blasted  by  the  subsequent  incidents ;  where 
ler  egregious  indiscretions,  shall  1  say,  or  atrocious  crimes, 
threw  her  from  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  and  involved 
her  in  infamy  and  in  niin. 

Muriifr  of  The  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  of  a  consider- 
Uaniley.  able  family  and  power  in  Scotland ;  and 
though  not  distinguishecl  by  any  talents  either  of  a  civil 
or  military  nature,  he  had  made  a  figure  in  that  party, 
which  opposed  the  greatness  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
the  more  rigid  reformers.  He  was  a  man  of  profligate 
manners;  and  involved  his  opulent  fortune  in  great  debts; 
and  even  reduced  himself  to  beggary  by  his  profuse  ex- 
penses ; "  and  seemed  to  have  no  resource  but  in  desper- 
ate counsels  and  enterprises.  He  had  been  accused  more 
than  once  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Murray  ;  and  though 
the  frequency  of  these  accusations  on  all  sides  diminish 
somewhat  the  credit  due  to  any  particular  imputation,  they 
prove  sufliciently  the  prevalence  of  that  detestable  practice 
in  Scotland,  anil  may  in  that  view  serve  to  render  such 
rumours  the  more  credible.  This  man  had  of  late  acquired 
the  favour  and  entire  confidence  of  Mary  ;  and  all  her 
measures  were  directed  by  his  advice  and  authority.  Re- 
ports were  spread  of  more  particular  intimacies  between 
them  ;  and  these  reports  gained  ground  from  the  continu- 
ance or  rather  increase  of  her  hatred  towards  her  husband." 
That  young  prince  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  despe- 
ration, by  the  neglects  which  he  underwent  from  his  queen 
and  the  courtiers,  that  he  had  once  resolved  to  fly  secretly 
into  France  or  Spain,  and  had  even  provided  a  vessel  for 
that  purpose."  Some  of  the  most  considerable  nobility, 
on  the  other  hand,  observing  her  rooted  aversion  to  him, 
had  proposed  some  expedients  for  a  divorce ;  and  though 
Mary  is  said  to  have  spoken  honourably  on  the  occasion, 
and  to  hme  erabracea  the  proposal  no  further  than  it 
should  be  f  und  consistent  with  her  own  honour  and  her 
son's  lcgitimacy,y  men  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
difficulty  of  tindingproper  means  for  eft'ecting  that  purpose, 
was  the  real  cause  of  laving  aside  all  further  thoughts  of 
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it.  So  far  were  the  suspicions  against  her  carried,  that 
when  Henry,  discouraged  with  the  continual  proofs  of  her 
hatred,  left  the  court  and  retired  to  Glasgow,  an  illness  of 
an  extraordinary  nature,  with  which  he  was  seized  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  that  place,  was  universally  ascribed 
by  her  enemies  to  a  dose  of  poison,  which,  it  was  pre- 
tended, she  had  administered  to  him. 

While  aflairs  were  in  this  situation,  all  those  who  wished 
well  to  her  character,  or  to  public  tranquillity,  were  ex- 
tremely pleased,  and  somewhat  surprised,  to  liear  that  a 
friendship  was  arain  conciliated  between  them,  that  she 
had  taken  a  journey  to  (Uasgow  on  purpose  to  visit  him 
during  his  sickness,  that  she  behaved  towards  him  with 
great  tenderness,  that  she  had  brought  him  along  with 
her,  and  that  she  appeared  thenceforth  determined  to  live 
witli  him  on  a  footing  more  suitable  to  the  connexions 
between  them.  Henry,  naturally  uxorious,  and  not  dis- 
trusting this  sudden  reconciliation,  put  himself  implicitly 
into  her  hands,  and  attended  her  to  Edinburgh.  She  livecl 
in  the  palace  of  llolyrood-house ;  but  as  the  situation  of 
the  palace  yvas  low,  and  the  concourse  of  people  about 
the  court  was  necessarily  attended  with  noise,  which  might 
disturb  him  in  his  present  infirm  state  of  health,  these 
reasons  were  assigned  for  fitting  up  an  apartment  for  him 
in  a  solitary  house  at  some  distance,  called  the  Kirk  of 
Field.  Marv  here  gave  him  marks  of  kindness  and  at- 
tachment ;  she  conversed  cordially  with  him  ;  and  she  lay 
some  nights  in  a  room  below  his ;  but  on  the  ninth  of 
February,  she  told  him  that  she  would  pass  that  night  in 
the  palace,  because  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  servants 
yvas  there  to  be  celebrated  in  her  presence.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  town  was  much  alarmed 
at  hearing  a  great  noise  :  and  was  still  more  astonished, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  noise  came  from  the  king's 
bouse,  which  was  blovni  up  by  gunpowder ;  j-  k  in 
that  his  dead  body  was  found  at  some  dis- 
tance in  a  neighbouring  field  ;  and  that  no  marks  either  of 
fire,  contusion,  or  violence,  appeared  upon  it.^ 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was  mur- 
dered ;  and  general  conjecture  soon  pointed  towards  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  as  the  author  of  the  crime.^  But  as  his 
favour  with  Mary  was  visible,  and  his  power  great,  no  one 
ventured  to  declare  openly  his  sentiments  ;  and  all  men 
remained  in  silence  and  mute  astonishment.  A'oices, 
however,  were  heard  in  the  streets,  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  proclaiming  Bothwell,  and  even  Mary  herself, 
to  be  murderers  of  the  king ;  bills  were  secretly  affixed  on 
the  walls  to  the  same  purpose ;  offers  were  made  that, 
upon  giving  proper  securities,  his  guilt  should  be  openly 
proved.  But  after  one  proclamation  from  the  court,  offer- 
ing a  reward  and  indemnity  to  any  one  that  would  dis- 
cover the  author  of  that  villany,  greater  vigilance  was  em- 
ployed in  searching  out  the  spreaders  of  the  libels  and 
reports  against  Bothwell  and  the  queen,  than  in  tracing 
the  contrivers  of  the  king's  assassination,  or  detecting  the 
regicides.'' 

The  Earl  of  Lenox,  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  court, 
in  poverty  and  contempt,  was  roused  by  the  report  of  his 
son's  murder,  and  wrote  to  the  queen,  imploring  speedy 
justice  against  the  assassins  ;  among  whom  he  named  the 
Earl  of  Bothyvell,  Sir  .Tames  Balfour,  and  Gilbert  Balfour 
his  brother,  David  Chalmers,  and  four  others  of  the 
queen's  household  ;  all  of  them  persons  who  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  bills  affixed  to  the  walls  at  Edinburgh." 
Mary  took  his  demand  of  speedy  justice  in  a  very  literal 
sense ;  and  allowing  only  fifteen  'days  for  the  examination 
of  this  important  affair," she  sent  a" citation  to  Lenox,  re- 
quiring him  to  appear  in  court,  and  prove  his  charge 
against  Bothwell.''  Tliis  nobleman,  meanwhile,  and  all 
the  other  persons  accused  by  Lenox,  enjoyed  their  full 
liberty  ;  =  Bothwell  himself  was  continually  surrounded 
with  armed  men;'  took  his  place  in  council;?  lived 
during  some  time  in  the  house  witli  Mary ;  ••  and  seemed 

^een  saved  who  had  heen  blown  up  in  ships.    Had  Henry  fallen  oil  water 
he  ha>l  not  probably  been  killed. 
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to  possess  all  liis  wonted  confidence  and  familiarity  with 
her.  Even  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  place  of  irreat  con- 
sequence in  this  critical  time,  was  intrusted  to  him,  and 
under  him,  to  his  creature  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had 
himself  been  publicly  charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
king's  murder.'  Lenox,  who  had  come  as  far  as  Stirling, 
with  a  view  of  appearing  at  the  trial,  was  informed  of  all 
these  circumstances  ;  and  reflecting  on  the  small  train 
which  attended  hini,  he  began  to  entertain  very  just  appre- 
hensiiins  tVoin  tlic  power,  insolence,  and  temerity  of  his 
•enemy.  He  wrote  to  Mary,  desiring  that  the  day  of  trial 
might  be  prorogued ;  and  conjured  her,  bv  all  the  regard 
which  she  bore  to  her  own  honour,  to  employ  more  leisure 
and  deliberation  in  determining  a  question  of  such  ex- 
treme moment.'^  No  regard  was  paid  to  this  application : 
the  jury  was  enclosed,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Caithness  was 
chancellor ;  and  though  Lenox,  foreseeing  this  precipita- 
tion, had  ordered  Cunningham,  one  of  his  retinue,  to 
appear  in  court,  and  protest,  in  his  name,  against  the 
acquittal  of  the  criminal,  the  jury  proceeded  to  a  verdict.' 
The  verdict  was  such  as  it  behoved  them  to  give,  where 
1  neither  accuser  nor  witness  appeared;  and 
-ui  pri .  ]3oti,„.gi|  ^vas  absolved  from  the  king's  mur- 
der. Tlie  jury,  however,  apprelieiisive  that  their  verdict 
would  give  great  scandal,  and  perhaps  expose  them  after- 
wards to  some  danger,  entered  a  protest,  in  which  they 
represented  the  necessity  of  their  proceedings.™  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  indictment  was  laid  against  Bothwell 
for  committing  the  crime  on  the  ninth  of  February,  not  the 
tenth,  the  real  day  on  which  Henry  was  assassinated." 
The  interpretation  generally  put  upon  this  error,  too  gross, 
it  was  thouglit,  to  have  proceeded  from  mistake,  was,  that 
the  secret  council,  by  whom  Mary  was  governed,  not 
trusting  entirely  to  precipitation,  violence,  and  authority, 
liad  provided  this  plea,  by  which  they  insured,  at 
all  adventures,  a  plausible  pretence  for  acquitting  Both- 
well. 

Two  days  after  this  extraordinary  transaction,  a  parlia- 
ment was  held  ;  and  though  the  verdict  in  favour  of  Both- 
well  was  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  strongly 
confirmed,  rather  than  diminished,  the  general  opinion  of 
his  guilt,  he  was  the  person  chosen  to  carry  the  royal 
sceptre  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  national  assembly."  In 
this  parliament  a  rigorous  act  was  made  against  those  who 
set  up  defamatory  bills;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
king's  murder.P  The  favour  which  Mary  openly  bore  to 
Bothwell,  kept  every  one  in  awe ;  and  the  eff'ects  of  this 
terror  appeared  more  plainly  in  another  transaction,  which 
ensued  immediately  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment. A  bond,  or  association,  was  framed  ;  in  which  the 
subscribers,  after  relating  the  acquittal  of  Bothwell  by  a 
legal  trial,  artd  mentioning  a  further  offer,  which  he  had 
made,  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat,  oblige 
themselves,  in  case  any  person  should  afterwards  impute 
to  him  the  king's  murder,  to  defend  him  with  their  wliole 
power  against  such  calumniators.  After  this  promise, 
which  implied  no  great  assurance  in  Bothwell  of  his  own 
innocence,  the  subscribers  mentioned  the  necessity  of  their 
queen's  marriage,  in  order  to  support  the  government ;  and 

"iih  A  r  I  ''"'■^  recommended  Bothwell  to  her  as  a 
""'  ■  husband. a  This  paper  was  subscribed  by 
all  the  considerable  nobility  there  present.  In  a  country 
divided  by  violent  factions,  such  a  concurrence  in  favour 
of  one  nobleman,  nowise  distinguished  above  the  rest,  ex- 
cept by  his  flagitious  conduct,  could  never  have  been  ob- 
tained, had  not  every  one  been  certain,  at  least  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  Mary  was  fully  determined  on  this  measure.' 
Nor  would  such  a  motive  have  sufficed  to  influence  men, 
commonly  so  stubborn  and  intractable,  had  they  not  been 
taken  by  surprise,  been  ignorant  of  each  other's  sentiments, 
and  overawed  by  the  present  power  of  the  court,  and  by 
the  apprehensions  of  further  violence,  from  persons  so 
little  governed  by  any  principles  of  honour  and  humanity. 
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r  .Mary  herself  confessed  in  her  instrnctions  to  itie  ambassadors  whom  she 
sent  to  hranre,  that  Bothwell  persuaded  all  the  noblemen,  that  their  appli- 


Even  with  all  these  circumstances,  the  subscription  to 
this  paper  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the 
nation. 

The  subsequent  measures  of  Bothwell  were  equally  pre- 
cipitate and  audacious.  Mary  having  gone  to  Stirling, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  son,  he  assembled  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  horse,  on  iiretence  of  pursuing  some  robbers  on 
the  borders,  and  having  waylaid  her  on 
her  return,  he  seized  her  person  near  Edin-  *  ^"  ' 
burgh,  and  carried  her  to  Dunbar,  with  an  avowed  design 
of  forcing  her  to  yield  to  his  purpose.  Sir  James  Melvil, 
one  of  her  retinue,  was  carried  along  with  her,  and  says  not, 
tliat  he  saw  any  signs  of  reluctance  or  constraint :  he  was 
even  informed,"  as  he  tells  us,  by  Bothwell's  officers,  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  managed  in  concert  with  her.' 
A  woman,  indeed,  of  that  spirit  and  resolution,  wliich  is 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  Mary,  does  not  usually,  on 
these  occasions,  give  such  marks  of  ojiposition  to  real 
violence,  as  can  appear  anywise  doubtful  or  ambiguous. 
Some  of  the  nobility,  however,  in  order  to  put  matters  to  a 
further  trial,  sent  her  a  private  message ;  in  which  they 
told  her,  that  if,  in  reality,  she  lay  under  force,  they  would 
use  all  their  efforts  to  rescue  her.  Her  answer  was,  that 
she  had  indeed  been  carried  to  Dunbar  by  violence,  but 
ever  since  her  arrival  had  been  so  well  treated,  that  she 
willingly  remained  with  Bothwell.'  No  one  gave  himself 
thenceforth  any  concern  to  relieve  her  from  a  cajitivily, 
which  was  believed  to  proceed  entirely  from  her  own  ap- 
probation and  connivance. 

Tliis  unusual  conduct  was  at  first  ascribed  to  Mary's 
sense  of  the  infamy  attending  her  purposed  marriage ;  and 
her  desire  of  finding  some  colour  to  gloss  over  the  irregu- 
larity of  her  conduct.  But  a  pardon  given  to  Bothwell,  a 
few  days  after,  made  the  public  carry  their  conjectures 
somewhat  further.  In  this  deed,  Bothwell  received  a  par- 
don for  the  violence  committed  on  the  queen's  person  ;  and 
for  all  other  crimes :  a  clause,  by  which  the  murder  of  the 
king  was  indirectly  forgiven.  The  rape  was  then  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  only  a  contrivance,  in  order  to  afford  a 
pretence  for  indirectly  remitting  a  crime,  of  which  it 
would  have  appeared  scandalous  to  make  openly  any 
mention." 

These  events  passed  with  such  rapidity,  that  men  had 
no  leisure  to  admire  sufficiently  one  incident,  when  they 
were  surprised  with  a  new  one,  equally  rare  and  uncom- 
mon. There  still,  however,  remained  one  difficulty,  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  foresee  how  the  queen  and  Bothwell, 
determined  as  they  were  to  execute  their  shameful  pur- 
pose, could  find  expedients  to  overcome.  The  man  who 
(lad  procured  the  subscription  of  the  nobility,  recommend- 
ing liim  as  a  husband  to  the  queen,  and  who  had  acted 
this  seeming  violence  on  her  person,  in  order  to  force  her 
consent,  had  been  married  two  years  before  to  another 
woman  ;  to  a  woman  of  merit,  of  a  noble  family,  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Huntley.  But  persons  blinded  by  passion, 
and  infiituated  with  crimes,  soon  shake  off  all  appearance 
of  decency.  A  suit  was  commenced  for  a  divorce  be- 
tween Botnwell  and  his  wife ;  and  this  suit  was  opened 
at  the  same  instant,  in  two  different,  or  rather  opposite, 
courts ;  in  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  was  popish,  and  governed  itself  oy  the  canon  law ; 
and  in  the  new  consistorial  or  commissariot  court,  which 
was  protestant,  and  was  regulated  by  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  teachers.  The  plea,  advanced  in  each  court, 
was  so  calculated  as  to  suit  the  principles  which  there 
prevailed  :  in  the  archbishop's  court,  the  pretence  of  con- 
sanguinity was  employed,  because  Bothwell  was  related 
to  his  wife  in  the  fourth  degree ;  in  the  commissariot 
court,  the  accusation  of  adultery  was  made  use  of  against 
him.  The  parties,  too,  who  ajiplied  for  the  divorce,  were 
different  in  the  different  courts :  Bothwell  was  the  person 
who  sued  in  the  former ;  his  wife  in  the  latter.  And  the 
suit  in  both  courts  was  opened,  pleaded,  examined,  and 
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derided,  with  tlie  utmost  precipitation ;  and  a  sentence  of 
divorce  w:is  pronounced  in  four  days.^'' 

Tlie  divorce  l)cin£  thus  obtained,'  it  was  thought  proper 
that  Marv  shouhl  be  conducted  to  Edinburirh,  and  should 
there  appe:ir  before  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  should 
;ickno«ledi;e  Iierself  restored  to  entire  freedom.  This  was 
understood  to  be  contrived  in  a  view  of  obviatini;  all 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Orders 
were  then  given  to  publish  in  the  church  tlie  banns  be- 
tween the  queen  and  the  Duke  of  Orkney  ;  for  that  was 
the  title  which  he  now  bore;  and  Craig,  a  minister  of 
Edinburgh,  was  applied  to  for  that  purpose.  This  cler- 
gyman, not  content  with  having  refused  compliance,  pub- 
licly in  his  sermons  condemned  the  marriage,  and  exhorted 
all  who  had  access  to  the  queen  to  give  her  their  advice 
against  so  scandalous  an  alliance.  Being  called  before 
the  council,  to  answer  for  this  liberty,  he  showed  a 
iourage  which  might  cover  all  the  nobles  with  shame,  on 
account  of  their  tameness  and  servility.  He  said,  that  by 
the  rules  of  the  church,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  being  con- 
victed of  adultery,  could  not  be  permitted  to  marry;  that 
the  divorce  between  him  and  his  former  wife  was  plainly 
procured  by  collusion,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  sudden  conclusion  of  bis  mar- 
riage with  the  queen  ;  and  that  all  the  suspicions  which 
prevailed,  «ith  regard  to  the  king's  murder,  and  the 
queen's  concurrence  in  the  former  rape,  wmild  thence  re- 
reive  undoubted  confirmation.  He  therefore  exhorted 
Bothwell,  who  was  present,  no  longer  to  persevere  in  his 
present  criminal  enterprises  ;  and  turning  his  discourse 
to  the  other  counsellors,  he  charged  them  to  employ  all 
their  influence  with  the  queen,  in  order  to  divert  her 
from  a  measure  which  would  load  her  with  eternal  infamy 
and  dishonour.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this  admonition, 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  informing  the  public, 
from  the  pulpit,  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  expressed 
to  them  his  fears,  that  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances, 
their  sovereign  was  still  obstinately  bent  on  her  fatal  pur- 
|iose.  "  For  himself,"  he  said,  "  he  had  already  dis- 
charged his  conscience,  and  yet  again  would  take  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness,  that  he  abhorred  and  detested  that 
marriage,  as  scandalous  and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  man- 
kind ;  but  since  the  great,  as  he  perceived,  either  by  their 
flattery  or  silence,  gave  countenance  to  the  measure,  he 
besought  the  faithful  to  pray  fervently  to  the  Almighty, 
that  a  resolution  taken  contrary  to  all  law,  reason,  and 
good  conscience,  might,  by  the  divine  blessing,  be  turned 
to  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  church  and  kingdom." 
Tliese  speeches  offended  the  court  extremely ;  and  Craig 
was  anew  summoned  before  the  council,  to  answer  for  his 
temerity,  in  thus  passing  the  bounds  of  his  commission. 
But  he  told  them,  that  the  bounds  of  his  commission 
were  the  word  of  God,  good  laws,  and  natural  reason ; 
and,  were  the  queen's  marriage  tried  by  any  of  these 
standards,  it  would  appear  infamous  and  dishonourable, 
and  would  be  so  esteemed  by  the  whole  world.  The 
council  were  so  overawed  by  tliis  heroic  behaviour  in  a 
private  clergyman,  that  they  dismissed  him  without  fur- 
ther censure  or  punishment." 

But  though  this  transaction  might  have  recalled  Both- 
well  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  from  their  infatuation,  and 

light  have  instructed  them  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  in  their  own  inability  to  oppose  them, 
they  were  still  resolute  to  rush  fonvard  to  their  own  mani- 
fest destruction. 

Tlie  marriage  was  solemnized  by  the 
Qoem  of  ScMs  Bishop  of  Orkney,  a  protestant,  who  was 
marries  Koih-  afterwards  deposed  by  the  church  for  his 
scandalous  compliance.  Few  of  the  no- 
bility appeared  at  the  ceremony  :  they  had,  most  of  them, 
either  from  shame  or  fear,  retired  to  their  own  houses. 
The  French  ambassador,  Le  Croc,  an  aged  gentleman  of 
honour  and  character,  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  though 
a  dependant  of  the  house  of  Guise,  to  countenance  the 
marriage  by  his  presence^  Elizabeth  remonstrated,  by 
friendly  letters  and  messages,  against  the  marriage: 2  the 
court  of  France  made  like  opposition ;  but  Mary,  though 
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on  all  other  occasions  she  was  extremely  obsequious  to 
the  advice  of  her  relations  in  that  country,  was  here  de- 
termined to  pay  no  regard  to  their  opinion. 

The  news  of  these  transactions,  being  caiTied  to  foreign 
countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement,  and  threw  in- 
famy, not  only  on  the  principal  actors  in  them,  but  also 
on  the  whole  nation,  who  seemed,  by  their  submission 
and  silence,  and  even  by  their  declared  approbation,  to 
give  their  sanction  to  these  scandalous  practices.'  The 
Scots,  who  resided  abroad,  met  with  such  reproaches,  that 
they  durst  nowhere  appear  in  public;  and  tiiey  earnestly 
exhorted  their  countrymen  at  home  to  free  them  from  the 
public  odium,  by  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the 
authors  of  such  atrocious  crimes.  This  intelligence,  with 
a  little  more  leisure  for  reflection,  roused  men  from  their 
letharg)' ;  and  the  rumours  which,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning,'' had  been  spread  against  Mary,  as  if  she  liad  con- 
curred in  the  king's  murder,  seemed  now,  by  the  subse- 
quent transactions,  to  have  received  a  strong  confirmation 
and  authority.  It  was  every  where  said,  that  even  though 
no  particular  and  direct  proofs  had  as  yet  befn  produced 
of  tne  queen's  guilt,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  late  conduct 
was  sufficient,  not  only  to  beget  suspicion,  but  to  produce 
entire  conviction  against  her :  that  ner  sudden  resolution 
of  being  reconciled  to  her  husband,  whom  before  she  had 
long  and  justly  hated ;  her  bringing  him  to  court,  firom 
which  ^he  had  banished  him  by  neglects  and  rigours ; 
her  fitting  up  separate  apartments  for  him  ;  were  all  of 
them  circumstances,  which,  though  trivial  in  themselves, 
yet  being  compared  with  the  subsequent  events,  bore  a 
very  unfavourable  aspect  for  her :  that  the  least  which, 
after  the  king's  murder,  might  have  been  expected  in  lier 
situation,  was  a  more  than  usual  caution  in  her  measures, 
and  an  extreme  anxiety  to  punish  the  real  assassins,  in 
order  to  free  herself  from  all  reproach  and  suspicion :  that 
no  woman,  who  had  any  regard  to  her  character,  would 
allow  a  man,  publicly  accused  of  her  husband's  murder, 
so  much  as  to  approach  her  presence,  far  less  give  him  a 
share  in  her  councils,  and  endow  him  with  favour  and 
authority  :  that  an  acquittal,  merely  in  the  absence  of 
accusers,  was  very  ill  fitted  to  satisfy  the  public ;  espe- 
cially if  that  absence  proceeded  from  a  designed  prec-ipi- 
tation  of  the  sentence,  and  from  the  terror  which  her 
known  friendship  for  the  criminal  had  infused  into  every 
one  :  that  the  very  mention  of  her  marriage  to  such  a 
person,  in  such  circumstances,  was  horrible ;  and  the 
contrivances  of  extorting  a  consent  from  the  nobility,  and 
of  concerting  a  rape,  were  gross  artifices,  more  proper  to 
discover  her  guilt  than  prove  her  innocence  :  that  where 
a  woman  thus  shows  a  consciousness  of  merited  reproach, 
and  instead  of  correcting,  provides  only  thin  glosses  to 
cover,  her  exceptionable  conduct,  she  betrays  a  neglect  of 
fame,  which  must  either  be  the  effect  or  the  cause  of  the 
most  shameful  enormities :  that  to  espouse  a  man,  who 
had,  a  few  days  before,  been  so  scandalously  divorced 
from  his  wife ;  who,  to  say  the  least,  was  believed  to  have, 
a  few  months  before,  assassinated  her  husband ;  was  so 
contrary  to  the  plainest  rules  of  behaviour,  that  no  pre- 
tence of  indiscretion  or  imprudence  could  account  for 
such  a  conduct:  that  a  woman,  who,  so  soon  after  her 
husband's  death,  though  not  attended  with  any  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  contracts  a  marriage,  which  might  in 
Itself  be  the  most  blameless,  cannot  escape  severe  censure; 
but  one  who  overlooks,  for  her  pleasure,  so  many  other 
weighty  considerations,  was  equally  capable,  in  gratifying 
her  appetites,  to  neglect  every  regard  to  honour  and 
humanity  :  that  Mary  was  not  "ignorant  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  public,  with  regard  to  her  own  guilt,  and  of 
the  inferences  which  would  every  where  be  drawn  from 
her  conduct ;  and  therefore,  if  she  still  continued  to  pursue 
measures  which  gave  such  just  oflTence,  she  ratified,  by  her 
actions,  as  much  as  she  could  by  the  most  formal  confes- 
sion, all  the  surmises  and  imputations  of  her  enemies : 
that  a  prince  was  here  murdered  in  the  face  of  the  world  ; 
Bothwell  alone  was  suspected  and  accused  ;  if  he  were 
innocent,  nothing  could  absolve  him,  either  in  Blary's  eyes 
or  those  of  the  public,  but  the  detection  and  conviction  of 
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tlie  real  assassin ;  yet  no  inquiry  was  made  to  that  purpose, 
tlioujili  a  parliament  liad  been  assembled ;  tlie  soverci!.'n 
and  wife  were  here  plainly  silent  from  Kuilt,  the  people 
from  terror.  That  the  only  circumstance  which  opposed 
all  these  presumptions,  or  rather  proofs,  was  the  bemijnitv 
and  goodness  of  her  preceding  behaviour,  which  seemed 
to  remove  her  from  all  suspicions  of  such  atrocious  in- 
humanity ;  hut  that  the  characters  of  men  were  extremely 
variable,  and  persons  guilty  of  the  worst  actions  were  not 
always  of  the  worst  and  most  criminal  dispositions:  that 
a  woman  who,  in  a  critical  and  dauKcrous  moment,  had 
sacrificed  her  honour  to  a  man  of  abandoned  principles, 
might  thenceforth  be  led  blindfold  by  him  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  ;md  was  in  reality  no 
longer  at  her  own  disposal :  and  that,  though  one  suppo- 
sition was  still  left  to  alleviate  her  blame,  namely,  tliLit 
Bothwell,  presuming  on  heratt'cctiou  towards  hnn,  had  of 
himself  committed  the  crime,  and  had  never  communicated 
it  to  her,  yet  such  a  sudden  and  passionate  love  to  a  man, 
whom  she  had  long  known,  could  not  easily  be  accounted 
for  without  supfiosiiig  some  degree  of  preceding  gudt; 
and  as  it  appeared  that  she  was  not  afterwards  restrained, 
either  by  shame  or  ]irudence,  from  incurring  the  highest 
reproach  and  danger,  it  was  not  likely  that  a  sense  of  duty 
or  humanity  would  ha\e  a  more  powerful  influence  over  her. 
These  were  the  sentiments  wnich  prevailed  throughout 
Scotland ;  and  as  the  protestant  teachers,  who  had  great 
authority,  had  long  borne  an  animosity  to  Mary,  the 
opinion  of  her  guilt  was,  by  that  means,  the  more  widely 
diffused,  and  made  the  deeper  impression  on  the  people. 
Some  attempts  made  by  Bothwell,  and,  as  is  pretencfed, 
with  her  consent,  to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  power, 
excited  the  most  serious  attention ;  and  the  principal 
nobility,  even  many  of  those  who  had  formerly  been  con- 
strained to  sign  the  application  in  favour  of  Bothwell's 
marriage,  met  at  Stirlmtr,  and  formed  an  association  for 
protecting  the  prince,  and  punishing  the  king's  murderers.": 
The  Earl  of  Athol  himself,  a  known  catholic,  was  tlie  first 
author  of  this  confederacy  :  the  Earls  of  Ariryle,  Morton, 
Marre,  Glencarne,  the  Lords  Boyd,  Lindesey,  Hume, 
Semple,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Tulibardine,  and  Secretary 
Lidington,  entered  zealously  into  it.  The  Earl  of  Murray, 
foreseeing  such  turbulent  times,  and  being  desirous  to 
keep  free  of  these  dangerous  factions,  had,  some  time  be- 
fore, desired  and  obtained  Mary's  permission  to  retire  into 
France. 
InsuiTertinns  Lord  Hume  was  first  in  arms ;  and  lead- 
in  ScotlHud.  i„g  .J  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  suddenly 
environed  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwell  in  the  castle 
of  Borthwic.  "Tliey  found  means  of  making  their  escape 
to  Dunbar;  while  the  confederate  lords  were  assembling 
their  troops  at  Edinburgh,  and  taking  measures  to  effect 
their  purpose.  Had  Bothwell  been  so  prudent  as  to  keep 
within  the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  his  enemies  must  have  dis- 
persed for  want  of  pay  and  subsistence  ;  but  hearing  that 
the  associated  lords  were  fallen  into  distress,  he  was  so  rnsh 
as  to  take  the  field,  and  advance  towards  them.  The 
15th  June  ="'"i'es  ™et  at  Carberrv  Hill,  about  six  miles 
from  Edinburgh ;  and  Mary  soon  became 
sensible  that  her  own  troops  disapproved  of  her  cause, 
and  were  averse  to  spill  their  blood  in  the  quarrel.''  After 
some  bravadoes  of  Bothwell,  where  he  discovered  verv 
little  courage,  she  saw  no  resource  but  that  of  holding  a 
conference  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  of  putting  her- 
self, upon  some  general  promises,  into  the  hands  of  the 
confederates.  She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst 
the  insults  of  the  (mpulace ;  who  reproached  her  with  her 
crimes ;  and  even  held  before  her  eyes,  which  way  soever 
she  turned,  a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  and  the  distress  of  her  infant  son."^  Mary, 
overwhelmed  with  her  calamities,  had  recourse  to  tears 
and  lamentations.  Meanwhile  Bothwell,  during  her  con- 
ference with  (jrange,  fled  unattended  to  Dunbar ;  and 
fitting  out  a  few  small  ships,  set  sail  for  the  Orkneys, 
where  he  subsisted  during  some  time  by  piracy.  He  was 
pursued  tliither  by  Grange,  and  his  ship  was  taken,  with 
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several  of  his  servants,  who  afterwards  discovered  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  king's  murder,  and  were  i>unished 
for  the  crime. f  Bothwell  himself  escaped  in  a  boat,  and 
found  means  to  get  a  passage  to  Denmark,  where  he  was 
tlirown  into  prison,  lost  his  senses,  and  died  miserably 
about  ten  yeai-s  after ;  an  end  worthy  of  his  flagitious 
conduct  and  behaviour. 

Tlie  (Jueen  of  Scots,  now  in  the  hands  of  imprisonmenl 
an  enraged  faction,  met  with  such  treat-  "'  w»ry. 
meiit  as  a  sovereign  may  naturally  expect  from  subjects 
who  have  their  future  security  to  provide  for,  as  well  as 
their  present  animosity  to  gratify.  It  is  pretended,  that 
she  behaved  with  a  spirit  very  little  suitable  to  her  con- 
dition, avowed  her  inviolable  attachment  to  i'othwellj* 
and  even  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  the  lords  intercepted, 
wherein  she  declared,  th;it  she  would  endure  any  extremity, 
nay,  resign  her  dignity  and  crown  itself,  rather  than  relin- 
quish his  affections.''  The  malcontents,  finding  the  danpei 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  case  Mary  should  finally 
prevail,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  proceed  with  rigour 
against  her;  and  they  sent  her  next  day  under  a  guard  to 
the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated  in  a  lake  of  that  name. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  was  mother  to  the  Earl  of 
Murray ;  and  as  she  pretended  to  have  been  lawfully 
married  to  the  late  King  of  Scots,  she  naturally  bore  an 
animosity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her  with  the  utniost  harsh- 
ness and  severity. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  these  incidents, 
seemed  touched  with  compassion  towards  the  unfortunate 
Queen ;  and  all  her  fears  and  jealousies  being  now  laid 
asleep,  by  the  consideration  of  that  ruin  and  infamy  in 
which  Mary's  conduct  had  involved  her,  she  began  to 
reflect  on  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  the  precarious 
state  of  royal  grandeur,  the  danger  of  encouraging  rebel- 
lious subjects  ;  and  she  resolved  to  employ  her  authority 
for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her  unhappy  kinswoman. 
She  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  ambassador  to  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  remonstrate  both  with  Miiry  and  the 
associated  lords ;  and  she  gave  him  instructions,  which, 
though  mixed  with  some  lofty  pretensions,  were  full  of 
that  good  sense  which  was  so  natural  to  her,  and  of  that 
generosity  which  the  present  interesting  conjuncture  had 
called  forth.  She  empowered  him  to  declare  in  her  name 
to  Mary,  that  the  late  conduct  of  that  princess,  so  enor- 
mous, and  in  every  respect  so  unjustifiable,  had  given  her 
the  highest  offence  ;  and  though  she  felt  the  movements  of 
pity  towards  her,  she  had  once  determined  never  to  inter- 
pose in  her  affairs,  either  by  advice  or  assistance,  but  to 
abandon  her  entirely,  as  a  person  whose  condition  wiis 
totally  desperate,  and  honour  irretrievable  :  that  she  was 
well  assured  that  other  foreign  princes,  Mary's  near  rela- 
tions, had  embraced  the  same  resolution ;  but,  for  her  part, 
the  late  events  had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tender 
sympathy,  and  had  made  her  adopt  measures  more  favour- 
able to  the  liberty  and  interests  of  the  unhappy  queen '. 
that  she  was  determined  not  to  see  her  oppressed  by  her 
rebellious  subjects  ;  but  would  employ  all  her  good  offices, 
and  even  her  power,  to  redeem  her  from  captivity,  and 
place  her  in  such  a  condition  as  would  at  once  be  com- 
patible with  her  dignity,  and  the  safety  of  her  subjects : 
that  she  conjured  her  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge, 
except  against  the  murderers  of  her  husband  :  and  as  she 
herself  was  his  near  relation,  she  was  better  entitled  than 
the  subjects  of  Mary,- to  interpose  lier  authority  on  that 
head ;  and  she  therefore  besought  that  princess,  if  she  had 
any  regard  to  her  own  honour  and  safety,  not  to  oppose  so 
just  and  reasonable  a  demand  :  that  after  those  two  points 
were  (irovided  for,  her  own  liberty,  and  the  punishment 
of  her  husband's  assassins,  the  safety  of  her  infant  son 
was  next  to  be  considered  ;  and  there  seemed  no  expedient 
more  proper  for  that  purpose  than  sending  him  to  be 
educated  in  England :  and  that,  besides  the  security 
which  would  attend  his  removal  from  a  scene  of  faction 
and  convulsions,  there  were  many  other  beneficial  conse- 
(juences,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  as  the  result  of  his 
education  in  that  country.' 
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The  remonstrances  which  Throgmorton  was  instructed 
to  make  to  the  associated  lords,  were  entirely  conforinable 
lo  these  sentiments  wliich  Elizabeth  enterti\ined  in  Mary's 
favour.  She  empowered  him  to  tell  them,  that,  wliatever 
blame  she  might  throw  on  Marv's  conduct,  any  opposi- 
tion to  their  sovereign  was  totally  unjustifiable,  ana  in- 
compatible with  all  order  and  good  government :  that  it 
l>clon2ed  not  to  them  to  reform,  much  less  to  punish,  the 
inal-admiiiistration  of  their  prince ;  and  the  only  arms 
which  subjects  could  in  any  case  lawfully  employ  against 
llie  supreme  authority,  were  entreaties,  counsels,  and  re- 
presentations ;  that  if  these  expedients  failed,  they  were 
next  to  appeal  by  their  prayers  to  Heaven ;  and  to  wait 
with  patience  till  the  Almighty,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
hearts  of  princes,  should  be  pleased  to  turn  them  to  justice 
and  to  mercy :  that  she  inculcated  not  this  doctrine,  be- 
cause she  herself  was  interested  in  its  observance ;  but 
because  it  was  universally  received  in  all  well  governed 
states,  and  was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  civil  so- 
ciety :  that  she  required  them  to  restore  their  queen  to 
liberty  ;  and  promised,  in  that  case,  to  concur  with  them 
in  all  proper  expedients  for  regulating  the  government,  for 
punishing  the  king's  murderers,  and  for  guarding  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  infant  prince  :  and  that  if  the  services, 
which  she  had  lately  rendered  the  Scottish  nation,  in  pro- 
tecting them  firom  foreign  usurpation,  were  duly  considered 
by  them,  they  would  repose  confidence  in  her  good  offices, 
and  would  esteem  themselves  blame-worthy  in  having 
hitherto  made  no  application  to  her.'' 

Elizabeth,  besides  these  remonstrances,  sent,  by  Throg- 
morton,  some  articles  of  accommodation,  whicli  he  was 
to  propose  to  both  parties,  as  expedients  for  the  settlement 
of  public  aft'airs  ;  and  though  these  articles  contained  some 
important  restraints  on  the  sovereign  power,  they  were  in 
the  main  calculated  for  Marv's  advantage,  and  were  suffi- 
ciently indulgent  to  her.'  The  associated  lords,  who  de- 
termined to  proceed  with  greater  severity,  were  apprehen- 
sive of  Elizabeth's  partiality ;  and  being  sensible  that 
IMary  would  take  courage  from  the  protection  of  that 
powerfiil  princess,""  they  thought  proper,  after  several 
affected  delays,  to  refuse  the  Englisn  ambassador  all  ac- 
cess to  her.  There  were  four  different  schemes  proposed 
in  Scotland,  for  the  treatment  of  the  captive  queen  :  one, 
that  she  should  be  restored  to  her  authority  under  verv 
strict  limitations  :  the  second,  that  she  should  be  obliged 
to  resign  her  crown  to  the  prince,  be  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  be  confined  either  to  France  or  England ;  with  as- 
surances from  the  sovereign  in  whose  dominions  she 
should  reside,  that  she  should  make  no  attempts  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  established  srovernment :  the  third,  that 
she  should  be  publicly  tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which  her 
enemies  pretended  to  liave  undoubted  proof,  and  be  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  fourth  was  still 
more  severe,  and  required,  that,  after  her  trial  and  con- 
demnation, capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon 
lier."  Throgmorton  supported  the  mildest  proposal ;  but 
though  he  promised  his  mistress's  guarantee  for  the  per- 
formance of  articles,  threatened  the  ruling  party  with  im- 
mediate vengeance  in  case  of  refusal,"  and  warned  them 
not  to  draw  on  themselves,  by  their  violence,  the  public 
reproach,  which  now  lay  upon  their  (jueen  ;  he  found  that, 
excepting  secretary  Lidington,  he  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All  counsels  seemed  to 
tend  towards  tlie  more  severe  expedients ;  and  the  preach- 
ers, in  particular,  drawing  their  examples  from  the  rigor- 
ous maxims  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  can  only  be 
warranted  by  particular  revelations,  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  their  unhappy  sovereign.? 

There  were  several  pretenders  to  the  regency  of  the 
voung  prince,  after  the  intended  deposition  of  JIary.  The 
Earl  of^  Lenox  claimed  that  authority  as  grandfather  to  the 
prince :  the  Duke  of  Chatelrault,'  who  was  absent  in 
France,  had  pretensions  as  next  heir  to  the  crown  :  hut 
the  greatest  number  of  the  associated  lords  inclined  to  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  in  whose  capacity  they  had  entire  trust, 
aud  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  preachers  and 


more  zealous  reformers.  All  measures  being  therefore 
concerted,  three  instruments  were  sent  to  Mary,  liy  the 
hands  of  Lord  Lindesey,  and  Sir  Robert  Melvil ;  by  one 
of  which  she  was  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  son, 
by  another  to  appoint  Murray  regent,  by  the  third  to  make 
a  council  which  should  administer  the  government  until 
his  arrival   in  Scotland.     The  Queen  of  Scots,  seeing  no 

firospect  of  relief,  lying  justly  under  apprehensions  for  her 
ife,  and  believing  that  no  deed  which  she  executed  during 
her  captivity  could  be  valid,  was  prevailed  on,  after  a 
plentiful  effusion  of  tears,  to  sign  these  three  instruments: 
and  she  look  not  the  trouble  of  inspecting  any  one  of 
them.i  III  consequence  of  this  forced  resignation,  the 
voung  prince  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of  James 
Vl.  He  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Stirling, 
and  the  Earl  of  Morton  took,  in  his  name,  "  "'' 
the  coronation  oath ;  in  which  a  promise  to  extirpate 
heresy  was  not  forgotten.  Some  republican  pretensions 
in  favour  of  the  people's  power  were  countenanced  in  this 
ceremoiiv ;'  and  a  coin  was  soon  after  struck,  on  which 
the  famous  saying  of  Trajan  was  inscribed,  Pro  me  ;  si 
merear,  in  me :  For  me ;  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me." 
Throgmorton  had  orders  from  his  mistress  not  to  assist  at 
the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Scots.' 

The  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occasion  to  exer- 
cise their  authority.  The  Earl  of  Murray  arrived  from 
France,  and  took  possession  of  his  high  office.  He  paid 
a  visit  to  the  captive  queen ;  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  man- 
ner which  better  suited  her  past  conduct  than  her  present 
condition.  This  harsh  treatment  quite  extinguished  in  her 
breast  any  remains  of  affection  towards  him."  Murray 
proceeded  afterwards  to  break,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
all  terms  of  decency  with  her.  He  sum- 
moned  a  parliament ;  and  that  assembly, 
after  voting  that  she  was  undoubtedly  an  accomplice  in 
her  husband's  murder,  condemned  her  to  imprisonment, 
ratified  her  demission  of  the  crown,  and  acknowledged 
her  son  for  king,  and  Murray  for  regent."  The  regent,  a 
man  of  vigour  and  abilities,  employed  himself  successfully 
in  reducing  the  kingdom.  He  bribed  Sir  James  Balfour 
to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  :  he  constrained  the 
garrison  of  Dunbar  to  open  their  gates :  and  he  demo- 
lished that  fortress. 

But  though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  favourable  aspect 
to  the  new  government,  and  all  men  seemed  to  acquiesce 
in  Murray's  authority,  a  violent  revolution,  however 
necessary,  can  never  be  effected  without  great  discontents ; 
and  it  was  not  likely  that,  in  a  country  where  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  most  settled  state,  possessed  a  very  disjointed 
authority,  a  new  establishment  should  meet  with  no  in- 
terruption or  disturbance.  Few  considerable  men  of  the 
nation  seemed  willing  to  support  Mary,  so  long  as  Both- 
well  was  present ;  but  the  removal  of  that  obnoxious  noble- 
man had  altered  the  sentiments  of  many.  Tlie  Duke 
of  Chatelrault,  being  disappointed  of  the  regency,  bore  no 
good-will  to  Murray  ;  and  the  same  sentiments  were  em- 
braced by  all  his  numerous  retainers.  Several  of  the 
nobility,  finding  that  others  had  taken  the  lead  among  the 
associators,  formed  a  faction  apart,  and  opposed  the  pre- 
vailing power  :  and  besides  their  being  moved  by  some 
remains  of  duty  and  affection  towards  Mary,  the  malcon- 
tent lords  observing  every  thing  carried  to  extremity 
against  her,  were  naturally  led  to  embrace  her  cause,  and 
shelter  themselves  under  her  authority.  AH  who  retained 
any  propensity  to  the  catholic  religion,  were  induced  to 
join  this  party ;  and  even  the  people  in  general,  though 
they  had  tormerly  either  detested  Mary's  crimes,  or  blamed 
her' imprudence,  were  now  inclined  to  compassionate  her 
present  situation,  and  lamented  that  a  person,  possessed 
of  so  many  amiable  accomplishments,  joined  to  such  high 
dignity,  should  be  treated  with  such  extreme  severity." 
Animated  bv  all  these  motives,  many  of  the  principal 
nobility,  now  adherents  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  met  at 
Hamilton, and  concerted  measures  for  supporting  the  cause 
of  that  princess. 

V\  hile  these  humours  were  in  fermentation,  Mary  was 
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employed  in  contrivances  for  cflectinj;  her 
escape ;  and  she  engaj^d  by  licr  charms  and 
caresses,  a  voung  gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to 
the  laird  ol  ]x>chlevin,  to  assist  her  in  that  enterprise. 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  hopes  of  esponsing 
her,  after  her  m;\rri;ige  with  IJoilnvell  should  be  dissolved 
on  tile  plea  of  force;  and  she  proposed  this  expedient  to 
the  regent,  who  rejected  it.  l")onglas,  however,  persevered 
in  his  endea\ours  to  free  her  from  captivity  ;  and  having 
all  opportunities  of  access  to  the  house,  he  was  at  last  siic- 
. ,  ^.  cessful  in  the  undertaking.     lie  conveyed 

"^'  her  in  disguise  into  a  small  boat,  and  him- 
self rowed  her  ashore.  She  hastened  to  Hamilton ;  and 
the  news  of  her  arrival  in  that  place  being  immediatelv 
spread  abroad,  many  of  the  nobility  Hocked  to  her  witli 
their  forces.  A  bond  of  association  for  her  defence  was 
signed  by  the  Karls  of  Argyle,  lUiiuley,  Eglinton,  Craw- 
foiti,  Cassilis,  Kothes,  Montrose,  Sutherland,  Enol,  nine 
bishops,  and  nine  barons,  besides  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable gentry..^  And  in  a  few  days,  an  army,  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand  men,  was  assembled  under  her 
standard. 

Elizabeth  ^vas  no  sooner  informed  of  Mary's  escape, 
tlian  she  discovered  her  resolution  of  persevering  in  the 
same  generous  and  friendly  measures  which  she  had 
hitherto  pursued.  If  she  had  not  employed  force  against 
the  regent,  during  the  imprisonment  of  tliat  princess,  she 
had  been  chietlv  withheld  by  the  fear  of  pushing  him  to 
greater  extremities  against  her ; '  but  slie  had  proposed  to 
the  court  of  France  an  expedient,  which,  tliough  less 
violeut,  would  have  been  no  less  effectual  for  her  ser\'ice  : 
she  desired  that  France  and  England  should  bv  concert 
cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Scots,  till  they  s^iould  do 
justice  to  their  injured  sovereign."  She  now  despatched 
Leighton  into  Scotland  to  offer  both  her  good  offices,  and 
the  assistance  of  her  forces,  to  Maiy  ;  but  as  she  appre- 
hended the  entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  kingdom, 
she  desired  that  the  controversy  between  the  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  subjects  might,  by  that  princess,  be  referred 
entirely  to  her  arbitration,  and  that  no  foreign  succours 
should  be  introduced  into  Scotland.'' 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leisure  to  exert  fiilly  her  efforts 

in  favour  of  Mary.    The  regent  made  haste  to  assemble 

forces;  and  notwithstanding  tliat  his  army  was  inferior  in 

i5Ui  Ma  ■      """■'I'er  to  that  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  he  took 

''^'     the  tield  against  her.    A  battle  was  fought 

at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  which  was  entirely  decisive  in 

favour  of  the  regent ;  and  though  Murray,  after  his  victory, 

stopped  the  bloodshed,  yet  was  the  action  followed  bv  a 

Mary  flies      total  dispersion  of  the  queen's  partv.    That 

inio  England,  unhappy  princess  fled  southwards  from  the 
field  of  battle  with  great  precipitation,  and  came,  with  a 
few  attendants,  to  the  borders  of  England.  She  liere  de- 
liberated concerning  her  next  measures,  which  would  pro- 
bably prove  so  important  to  her  future  happiness  or  miserv. 
She  found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  her  own  kingdom  : 
she  had  an  aversion,  in  her  present  wretched  condition,  to 
return  into  France,  where  she  had  formerly  appeared  with 
so  much  splendour ;  and  she  was  not,  besides,  provided 
with  a  vessel  which  could  safely  convey  her  thither:  the 
late  generous  behaviour  of  Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for 
protection,  and  even  assistance,  from  that  quaj-ter ;  c  and 
as  the  present  fears  from  her  domestic  enemies  were  the 
most  urgent,  she  overlooked  all  other  considerations,  and 
embraced  the  resolution  of  taking  shelter  in  England. 
She  embarked  on  board  a  fishing  boat  in  Gallowav,  and 
landed  the  same  day  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Carlisle  ;  whence  she  immediatelv 
despatched  a  messenger  to  London  ;  notifving  her  arrival, 
desiring  leave  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her  ])rntec- 
tion,  in  consequence  of  former  professions  of  friendship 
made  her  by  that  princess. 

,  Elizabeth  now  found  herself  in  a  situation  when  it  was 
become  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  resolution  with 
regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  as  she 
had  hitherto,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  attended 
more  to  the  motives  of  generosity  than  of  policy,''  she  was 
engaged  by  that  prudent  minister,  to  weigh  anew  all  the 
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considerations  which  occurred  in  this  critical  conjuncture. 
He  represented,  that  the  jiarly  which  had  dethroned  Mary, 
and  had  at  present  ;issumed  the  government  of  Scotland, 
was  always  attaclied  to  the  English  alliance,  and  was  en- 
gaged, by  all  the  motives  of  religion  and  of  interest,  to 
persevere  in  their  connexions  with  l-'lizabttli :  that  though 
Alurray  and  his  friends  might  complain  of  some  unkind 
usage  during  their  banishment  in  Kngland,  they  would 
easily  forget  these  grounds  of  quarrel,  when  they  reflected 
that  Elizabeth  was  the  only  ally  on  whom  they  could 
safely  relv,  and  that  their  own  queen,  by  her  attachment 
to  the  catliolic  faith,  and  by  her  other  connexions,  exclud- 
ed them  entirely  from  the  friendship  of  France,  and  even 
from  that  of  Spain  :  that  Marv,  on  the  other  hand,  even 
before  her  violent  breach  with  tier  protestant  subjects,  was 
in  secret  entirely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  house  of 
Guise ;  much  more  would  she  implicitly  comply  with  their 
views,  Avhen,  by  her  own  ill  conduct,  the  power  of  that 
family  and  of  the  zealous  catholics  was  become  her  sole 
resource  and  security  :  that  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown  would  render  her  a  dangerous  instrument  in  their 
hands ;  and  were  she  once  able  to  suppress  the  protestants 
in  her  own  kingdom,  she  would  unite  the  Scottish  and 
English  catliolics,  with  tliose  of  all  foreign  states,  in  a 
confederacy  against  the  religion  and  government  of  Eng- 
land :  that  it  behoved  Elizabeth,  therefore,  to  proceed  with 
caution  in  the  design  of  restoring  her  rival  to  the  throne ; 
and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprise,  if  undertaken, 
should  be  effected  by  English  forces  alone,  and  that  full 
securities  should  before-hand  be  provided  for  the  reformers 
and  the  Reformation  in  Scotland :  that  above  all,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  carefuUv  the  person  of  that  princess ; 
lest,  finding  this  unexpected  reserve  in  the  English  friend- 
ship, she  should  suddenly  take  tne  resolution  of  flying  into 
France,  and  should  attempt,  by  foreign  force,  to  recover 
possession  of  her  authority :  that  her  desperate  fortunes 
and  broken  reputation  fitted  her  for  any  attempt ;  and  her 
resentment,  wnen  she  should  find  herself  thus  deserted  bv 
the  queen,  would  concur  with  her  ambition  and  her 
bigotry,  and  render  her  an  unrelenting  as  well  as  powerfiil 
enemy  to  the  English  government :  that  if  she  were  once 
abroad,  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  catholics,  the  attack 
on  England  would  appear  to  her  as  easy  as  that  on  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  only  method,  she  must  imagine,  of  recover- 
ing her  native  kingdom,  would  be  to  acquire  that  croHTi, 
to  which  she  would  deem  herself  equallv  entitled  :  that  a 
neutrality  in  such  interesting  situations,  tliough  it  might  be 
pretended,  could  never,  without  the  most  extreme  dan- 
ger, be  upheld  by  the  queen ;  and  the  detention  of  Mary 
was  equally  requisite,  whether  the  power  of  England  were 
to  be  employed  in  her  favour,  or  against  her  :  that  nothing, 
indeed,  was  more  becoming  a  great  prince  than  generosity; 
yet  the  suggestions  of  this  noble  jninciple  could  never, 
without  imprudence,  be  consulted  in  such  delicate 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  the  queen  was  at  present 
placed  ;  where  her  own  safety  and  the  interests  of  her 
people  were  intimately  concerned  in  every  resolution 
which  she  embraced  :  that  though  the  example  of  success- 
ful rebellion,  esijecially  in  a  neighbouring  country,  could 
nowise  be  agreeable  to  any  sovereign,  yet  iSIary's  impru- 
dence had  been  so  great,  perhaps  her  crimes  so  enormous, 
that  the  insurrection  of  subjects  after  such  provocation, 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  against  other 
princes :  that  it  was  first  necessary  for  FJizabeth  to  ascer- 
tain, in  a  regular  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  extent  of 
Mary's  guilt,  and  thence  to  determine  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection which  she  ought  to  afford  her  against  her  discon- 
tented subjects :  that  as  no  glory  could  surna.ss  that  of 
defending  oppressed  innocence,  it  was  equally  infamous 
to  patronize  vice  and  murder  on  the  throne ;  and  the  con- 
tagion of  such  dishonour  would  extend  itself  to  all  who 
countenanced  or  supported  it :  and  that,  if  the  crimes  of 
the  Scottish  princess  should,  on  inquiry,  appear  as  great 
and  certain  as  was  affirmed  and  believed,  every  measure 
against  her,  which  policy  should  dictate,  would  thence  be 
justified  ;  or  if  she  should  be  found  innocent,  every  enter- 
prise, which  fi-iendship  should  inspire,  would  be  acknow- 
ledged laudable  and  glorious. 
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Asrreea'ilv  to  tliese  views,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  proceed 
in  aseemiiiKly  generous,  but  really  cautious,  manner  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  she  iniinediately  sent  orders  to 
Lady  Scrope,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  lady  who 
liveJ  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  attend  on  that  princess. 
Soon  after,  she  despatched  to  her  Lord  Scrope  himself, 
warden  of  the  marches,  and  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  vice- 
chamberlain.  Thev  found  Mary  already  lodj:ed  in  the 
castle  of  Carlisle  ;  and,  after  expressing  the  queen's  sym- 
pathy witli  her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they  told  her  that 
her  request  of  being  allowed  to  visit  their  sovereign,  and 
of  King  a<lmitted  to  her  presence,  could  not  at  present  be 
complied  with  :  till  she  had  cleared  herself  of  her  hus- 
band's murder,  of  which  she  was  so  strongly  accused, 
£lizal)eth  could  not,  without  dishonour,  show  her  any 
countenance,  or  appear  indifferent  to  the  assassination  of 
so  near  a  kinsman."  So  unexpected  a  check  threw  JIary 
into  tears;  and  the  necessity  of  her  situation  extorted 
from  her  a  declaration,  that  "she  would  willingly  justify 
herself  to  her  sister  from  all  imputations,  and  would  sutj- 
mil  lier  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  so  good  a  friend.'  Two 
days  after  she  sent  Lord  Herreis  to  London  with  a  letter 
to  the  same  purpose. 

Tliis  concession,  which  Mary  could  scarcely  avoid  with- 
out an  acknowledsrment  of  guilt,  was  the  point  expected 
and  desired  by  Elizabeth  :  she  immediately  despatched 
Midleraore  to  the  Regent  of  Scotland;  requiring  him  both 
to  desist  from  tlie  further  prosecution  of  Ins  queen's  party, 
and  send  some  persons  to  London  to  justify  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  her.  Alurray  might  justly  be  startled  at  re- 
ceiving a  message  so  violent  and  imperious ;  but  as  his 
domestic  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  Eng- 
land was  the  sole  ally  which  he  could  expect  among 
foreign  nations,  he  was  resolved  rather  to  digest  the  affront, 
than  provoke  Elizabeth  by  a  refusal.  He  also  considered, 
that  tliough  that  queen  had  hitherto  appeared  partial  to 
Mary,  many  political  motives  evidently  engaged  her  to 
support  the  king's  cause  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  not  to 
fie  ooubted  but  so  penetrating  a  princess  would,  in  the 
end,  discover  this  interest,  and  would  at  least  aft'ord  him 
a  patient  and  equitable  hearing.  He  therefore  replied, 
that  he  would  himself  take  a  journey  to  England,  attended 
by  other  commissioners  ;  and  would  willingly  submit  the 
determination  of  his  cause  to  Elizabeth.? 

Lord  Herreis  now  perceived  that  his  mistress  had  ad- 
v"anced  too  far  in  her  concessions  :  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain,  that  Mary  could  not,  without  diminution  of  her 
royal  dignity,  submit  to  a  contest  with  her  rebellious  sub- 
jects before  a  foreign  prince ;  and  he  required  either  pre- 
sent aid  from  England  or  liberty  for  his  queen  to  pass 
over  into  France.  Being  pressed,  however,  with  the 
former  agreement  before  the  English  council,  he  again  re- 
newed his  consent ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began  anew  to 
recoil ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  was  brought 
to  acquiesce  in  the  first  determination.ii  These  fluctua- 
tions, which  were  incessantly  renewed,  showed  his  visible 
reluctance  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the  court  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tlie  Queen  of  Scots  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  the 
trial  proposed ;  and  it  required  all  the  artifice  and  pru- 
dence of  Elizabeth  to  make  her  persevere  in  the  agreement 
to  which  she  had  at  first  consented.  This  latter  princess 
still  said  to  her,  that  she  desired  not,  without  Mary's  con- 
sent or  approbation,  to  enter  into  the  question,  and  pre- 
tended only,  as  a  friend,  to  hear  her  justification  :  that  she 
was  confident  there  would  be  found  no  difficulty  in  refut- 
ing all  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  ;  and  even  if  her  apo- 
logy should  fall  short  of  full  conviction,  Elizabeth  was 
determined  to  support  her  cause,  and  procure  1  er  some 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation :  and  that  it  was 
never  meant  that  she  should  be  cited  to  a  trial  on  the  ac- 
cusation of  her  rebellious  subjects ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  should  be  summoned  to  appear,  and  to  justify 
themselves  for  their  conduct  towards  her.'  Allured  by 
these  plausible  professions,  the  Queen  of  Scots  agreed  to 
vindicate  herself,  by  her  own  commissioners,  before  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Elizabeth. 
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During  these  transactions.  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Francis 
Knolles,  who  resided  with  Mary  at  Carlisle,  had  leisure  to 
studv  her  character  and  make  report  of  it  to  Elizabeth. 
Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes,  resolute  in  her  purpose, 
active  in  her  enterprises,  she  aspired  to  notliing  but  vic- 
tory ;  and  was  determined  to  endure  any  extremity,  to 
undergo  any  ilitticulty,  and  to  try  every  fortune,  rather 
than  abandon  her  cause,  or  yield  the  superioritv  to  her 
enemies.  Eloquent,  insinuating,  affable ;  she  had  already 
convinced  all  those  who  approached  her,  of  the  innocence 
of  her  past  conduct ;  and  as  she  declared  her  fixed  pur- 
pose to  require  aid  of  her  friends  all  over  Europe,  and 
even  to  have  recourse  to  infidels  and  barbarians,  rather  than 
fail  of  vengeance  against  her  persecutors,  it  was  easy  to 
foresee  the  danger  to  which  her  charms,  her  spirit,  her  ad- 
dress, if  allowed  to  operate  with  their  full  force,  would 
expose  them.k  The  court  of  England,  therefore,  who, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  her,  had  already,  in  effect, 
detained  her  prisoner,  were  determined  to  watch  her  with 
greater  vigilance.  As  Carlisle,  by  its  situation  on  the 
borders,  afforded  her  great  opportunities  of  contriving  her 
escape,  they  removed  her  to  Bolton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's 
in  \  orkshiVe :  and  the  issue  of  the  controversy  between 
her  and  the  Scottish  nation,  was  regarded  as  a  subject  more 
momentous  to  Elizabeth's  security  and  interests  than  it 
bad  hitherto  been  apprehended. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English  court  for 
the  examination  of  this  great  cause  were,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler;  and 
York  was  named  as  the  place  of  conference.  ^^^  ^^^ 
Leslev,  Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Lords  Herreis,  Comereucesat 
Levingstone,  and  Boyde,  with  three  persons  j^  °'„pf(;i;!coun. 
more,  appeared  as  commissioners  from  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  Earl  of  JIurray,  regent,  the  Earl  of 
iMorton,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  Lord  Lindesey,  and  the 
Abbot  of  Dunfermling,  were  appointed  commissioners 
from  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Secretary 
Lidington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous  poet  and  his- 
torian, with  some  others,  were  named  as  their  assistants. 

It  was  a  great  circumstance  in  Elizabeth's  glory,  that 
she  was  thus  chosen  umpire  between  the  factions  of  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  which  had,  during  many  centuries, 
entertamed  the  most  violent  jealousy  and  animosity 
against  England  ;  and  her  felicity  was  equally  rare,  m 
having  the  fortunes  and  fame  of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  who 
had  long  given  her  the  greatest  inquietude,  now  entirely 
at  her  disposal.  Some  circumstances  of  her  late  conduct 
had  discovered  a  bias  towards  the  side  of  Mary  :  her  pre- 
vailing interests  led  her  to  favour  the  enemies  of  that 
princess  :  the  professions  of  impartialitv,  which  she  had 
made,  were  open  and  frequent ;  ana  she  had  so  far  succeeded , 
that  each  side  accused  her  commissioners  of  partiality  to- 
wards their  adversaries.'  She  herself  appears,  by  the  in- 
structions given  them,  to  have  fixed  no  plan  for  the  deci- 
sion ;  but  she  knew  that  the  advantages  which  she  should 
reap  must  begreat,  whateverissue  thecause  might  take.  If 
Mai-y's  crimes  could  be  ascertained  by  undoubted  proof, 
she  could  for  ever  blast  the  reputation  of  that  princess, 
and  might  justifiably  detain  her  for  ever  a  prisoner  in 
England :  if  the  evidence  fell  short  of  conviction,  it  was 
intended  to  restore  her  to  the  throne,  but  with  such  strict 
limitations,  as  would  leave  Elizabeth  perpetual  arbiter  of 
all  differences  between  the  parties  in  Scotland,  and  render 
her  in  effect  a'osolute  mistress  of  the  kingdom.™ 

Marv's  commissioners,  before  they  gave  in  their 
complaints  against  her  enemies  in  Scotland,  entered  a 
protest,  that  their  appearance  in  the  cause  should  nowise 
affect  the  independence  of  her  crown,  or  be  constnied  as 
a  mark  of  subordination  to  England  :  the  English  com- 
missioners received  this  protest,  but  with  a  reserve  to  the 
claim  of  England.  The  comi  laint  of  that  princess  was 
next  read,  and  contained  a  detail  of  the  injuries  which  she 
had  suffered  since  her  marriage  with  Bothwell :  that  her 
subjects  had  taken  arms  against  her,  on  pretence  of  freeing 
her  from  captivitv  ;  and  when  she  put  herself  into  their 
hands,  they  had  committed  her  to  close  custody  in  Loch- 
levin  ;  had  placed  her  son,  an  infant,  on  her  throne ;  had 
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again  taken  arms  asrainst  her  after  her  (ieliveraiice  from 
iirison  ;  had  rtjected  all  lier  proposals  for  acromniodation ; 
nad  given  battle  to  her  troops ;  and  had  oblised  her,  for 
the  safety  of  her  person,  to  t^ike  shelter  in  England."  The 
Earl  of  Murray,  in  ans\ver  to  this  complaint,  gave  a  sum- 
mary and  imperfect  accovmt  of  the  late  tnuisactions :  that 
the  Earl  of  Hothwell,  the  known,  murderer  of  the  late 
king,  had,  a  little  after  committing  that  crime,  seized  the 
(lerson  of  the  queen,  and  led  her  to  Dunbar;  that  he  ac- 
quired such  influence  over  her,  as  to  gain  her  consent  to 
maiTv  him,  and  he  had  accordingly  procured  a  divorce 
from'  his  former  wife,  and  had  pretended  to  celebrate  his 
nuptials  with  the  queen  ;  that  tlie  scandal  of  this  transac- 
tion, the  dishonour  which  it  brought  on  the  nation,  the 
danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was  exposed  from  the 
attempts  of  that  audacious  man,  had  obliged  the  nobility 
to  take  arms,  and  expose  his  criminal  enterprises ;  that 
after  Mary,  in  order  to  save  him,  had  thrown  nerself  into 
their  hands,  she  still  discovered  such  a  violent  attachment 
to  him,  that  they  found  it  necessary,  for  their  own  and  the 
public  safety,  to  confine  her  person,  during  a  season,  till 
Bothwell  and  the  other  murderers  of  her  husband  could 
be  tried  and  punished  for  their  crimes ;  and  that,  during 
this  confinement,  she  had  voluntarily,  without  compulsion 
or  violence,  merely  from  disgust  at  the  inquietude  and 
vexations  attending  power,  resigned  her  crown  to  her  only 
son,  and  had  appointed  the  Earl  of  Murray  regent  during 
the  minority."  The  queen's  answer  to  this  apology  was 
obvious  :  that  she  did  not  know,  and  never  could  suspect, 
that  Bothwell,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury,  and 
recommended  to  her  by  all  the  nobility  for  her  husband, 
was  the  murderer  of  the  king ;  that  she  ever  was,  and  still 
continues,  desirous  that  if  he  be  guilty,  he  may  be  brought 
to  condign  punishment ;  that  her  resignation  of  the  crown 
was  extorted  from  her  by  the  well-grounded  fears  of  her 
life,  and  even  by  direct  menaces  of  violence ;  and  that 
Throgmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  as  well  as  others 
of  her  friends,  had  advised  her  to  sign  that  paper,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  herself  from  the  last  extremity,  and 
had  assured  her  that  a  consent,  given  under  these  circum- 
stances, could  never  have  any  validity.'' 

So  far  the  Queen  of  Scots  seemed  plainly  to  have  the 
advantage  in  the  contest:  and  the  English  commissioners 
might  have  been  surprised  that  Murray  had  made  so  weak 
a  defence,  and  had  suppressed  all  the  material  imputations 
against  that  princess,  on  which  his  party  had  ever  so 
strenuously  insisted ;  had  not  some  private  conferences 
previously  informed  them  of  the  secret.  Mary's  commis- 
sioners had  boasted,  that  Elizabeth,  from  regard  to  her 
kinswoman,  and  from  her  desire  of  maintaining  the  rights 
of  sovereigns,  was  determined,  how  criminal  soever  the 
conduct  of  that  princess  might  appear,  to  restore  her  to 
the  throne  ;i  and  Murray,  reflecting  on  some  past  measures 
of  the  English  court,  began  to  apprehend  that  there  were 
but  too  just  grounds  for  these  expectations.  He  believed 
that  Mary,  if  he  would  agree  to  conceal  the  most  violent 
part  of  the  accusation  against  her,  would  submit  to  any 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation ;  but  if  he  once  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the  whole  of  her  guilt, 
no  composition  could  afterwards  take  place ;  and  should 
she  ever  be  restored,  either  by  the  power  of  Elizabeth,  or 
the  assistance  of  her  other  friends,  he  and  his  party  mu'st 
he  exposed  to  her  severe  and  implacable  vengeance. '  He 
resolved,  therefore,  not  to  venture  rashly  on  a  measure, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  recall ;  and 
he  privately  paid  a  visit  to  Norfolk  and  the  other  English 
commissioners,  confessed  his  scruples,  laid  before  them  the 
evidence  of  the  queen's  guilt,  and  desired  to  have  some 
security  for  Elizabeth's  protection,  in  case  that  evidence 
should,  upon  examination,  appear  entirely  satisfactory. 
Norfolk  was  not  secretly  displciised  with  these  scruples  of 
the  regent."  He  had  ever  been  a  partisan  of  the  (Jueen  of 
Scots:  Secretary  Lidington,  who  began  also  to  incline  to 
that  party,  and  was  a  man  of  singular  address  and  capacity, 
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had  engaged  him  to  embrace  further  vu'ws  in  her  favour, 
and  even  to  think  of  espousing  her :  and  though  that  duke 
confessed,'  that  the  proofs  against  Mary  seemed  to  be 
unquestionable,  he  encouraged  Murray  in  his  present  reso- 
lution, not  to  produce  them  publicly  in  the  conferences 
before  the  English  commissioners." 

Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  transmit  to  court  the 
queries  proposed  by  the  regent.  These  queries  consisted 
of  four  particulars.  Whether  the  Englisn  commissioners 
had  authority  from  their  sovereign  to  pronounce  sentence 
against  Mary,  in  case  her  guilt  should  be  fully  proved  be- 
fore them  ?  Whether  they  would  promise  to  exercise  that 
authority,  and  proceed  to  an  actual  sentence?  Whether 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  if  she  were  found  guilty,  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  or,  at  least,  be  so 
secvu'ed  in  England,  that  she  never  should  be  able  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  Scotland  ?  and.  Whether  Elizabeth 
would  also,  ill  that  case,  promise  to  acknowledge  the  young 
king,  and  protect  the  regent  in  his  authority  ?" 

Elizabeth,  when  these  queries,  with  the  other  transac- 
tions, were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think  that  they  pointed 
towards  a  conclusion  more  decisive  and  more  advantageous 
than  she  had  hitherto  expected.  She  determined,  therefore, 
to  bring  the  matter  into  full  light ;  and  under  pretext  that 
the  distance  from  her  person  retarded  the  proceedings  of 
her  commissioners,  she  ordered  them  to  come  to  London, 
and  there  continue  the  conferences.  On  their  appearance, 
she  immediately  joined  in  commission  with  them  some  of 
the  most  consiclerable  of  her  council ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
lord  keeper,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester,  Lord 
Clinton,  admiral,  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary."  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  knew  nothing  of  these  secret  motives, 
and  who  expected  that  fear  or  decency  would  still  restrain 
Murray  from  proceeding  to  any  violent  accusation  against 
her,  expressed  an  entire  satisfaction  in  this  adjournment ; 
and  declared  that  the  affair,  being  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands  where  she 
most  desired  to  rest  it.s  The  conferences  were  accord- 
ingly continued  at  Hampton-court ;  and  Mary's  commis- 
sioners, as  before,  made  no  scruple  to  be  present  at  them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
Murray  s  demands,  and  declared,  that  though  she  wished 
and  hoped,  from  the  present  inquiry,  to  be  entirely  con- 
vinced of  Mary's  innocence,  yet,  if  the  event  should  prove 
contrary,  and  that  princess  should  appear  guilty  of  her 
husband's  murder,  she  should,  for  her  own  part,  deem  her 
ever  after  unworthy  of  a  throne.^  The  regent,  encouraged 
by  this  declaration,  opened  more  fully  his  charge  against 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and,  after  expressing  his  reluctance 
to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  and  protesting  that  nothing 
but  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  which  must  not  be  aban- 
doned for  any  delicacy,  could  have  engaged  him  in  such  a 
measure,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  her  in  plain  terms  of  par- 
ticipation and  consent  in  the  assassination  of  the  king." 
The  Earl  of  Lenox,  too,  appeared  before  the  English  com- 
missioners ;  and  imploring  vengeance  for  the  murder  of 
his  son,  accused  Mary  as  an  accomplice  with  Bothwell  in 
that  enormity."" 

When  this  charge  was  so  unexpectedly  given  in,  and 
copies  of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  Bishop  of  Koss,  Lord 
Herreis,  and  the  other  commissioners  of  Mary,  they  abso- 
lutely refused  to  return  an  answer ;  and  tliey  grounded 
their  silence  on  very  extraordinary  reasons :  they  had 
orders,  they  said,  firom  their  mistress,  if  any  thing  were 
advanced  that  might  touch  her  honour,  not  to  make  any 
defence,  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess,  and  could  not 
be  subject  to  any  tribunal ;  and  they  reouired  that  she 
should  previously' be  admitted  to  Elizabetn's  preseiice,  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  she  was  determined  to  justify 
her  innocence.":  They  forgot  that  the  conferences  were  at 
first  begun,  and  were  still  continued,  with  no  other  view, 
than  to  clear  her  from  the  accusations  of  her  enemies ; 
that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended  to  enter  into  them  only 
as  her  friend,  by  her  own  consent  and  approbation,  not 
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us  assumini;  any  jiirisdiclion  over  her;  that  this  princess 
had,  Irom  the  hei;inriiiii;,  refused  to  admit  her  to  her  pre- 
sence, till  she  should  vindicate  herself  from  the  crimes 
iniputed  to  her;  that  she  had  therefore  discovered  no  new 
sifiMs  of  partiality  by  her  perseverance  in  that  resolution ; 
and  that  though  she  had  Kr-mted  an  audience  to  the  Earl 
of  Murray  and  his  colle;ur"es,  she  had  previously  con- 
ferred the  same  honour  on  Mary's  commissioners;''  and 
her  conduct  was  so  far  entirely  equal  to  both  parties."^ 

As  the  commissioners  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  refused  to 
give  in  any  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  the  necessary 
consequence  seemed  to  be,  that  there  could  be  no  further 
proceedings  in  the  conference.  But  thouiih  this  silence 
miKht  be  interpreted  as  a  presumption  against  her,  it  did 
not  fully  answer  the  purpose  of  those  English  ministers 
who  were  enemies  to  that  princess.  They  still  desired  to 
have  in  tlieir  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt ;  and,  in  order 
to  <lraw  them  with  decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious 
artifice  was  emi)loyed  by  Elizabeth.  Murray  was  called 
before  the  English  commissioners,  and  reproved  by  them 
in  the  queen's  name,  for  the  atrocious  imputations  which 
he  had  the  temeritv  to  throw  upon  his  sovereign :  but 
though  the  Earl  of  ^Murray,  they  added,  and  the  other 
commissioners,  had  so  far  forgotten  the  duty  of  allegiance 
to  their  prince,  the  queen  never  would  overlook  what  she 
owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kinswoman  ; 
and  she  tlierefore  desired  to  know  what  thev  could  say 
in  their  own  justification.f  Mi  rray,  thus  urged,  made  no 
difficulty  in  producing  the  proofs  of  his  charge  against  the 
Queen  of  Scots ;  and  among  the  rest  some  love-letters 
and  sonnets  of  hers  to  Bothwell,  written  all  in  her  own 
hand,  and  two  other  pa|)ers,  one  written  in  her  own  hand, 
anotlier  subscribed  by  her,  and  written  bv  the  Earl  of 
Huntley;  each  of  which  contained  a  promise  of  marriage 
with  Bothwell,  made  before  the  pretended  trial  and  ac- 
quittal of  that  nobleman. 

All  these  important  papers  had  been  kept  by  Bothwell 
in  a  silver  box  or  casket,  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Mary,  and  which  had  belonged  to  her  first  husband, 
Francis ;  and  though  the  princess  had  enjoined  him  to 
burn  tlie  letters  as  soon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  had 
tliought  proper  carefully  to  preserve  them  as  pledges  of 
lier  fidelity,  and  had  committerl  them  to  the  custodv  of 
Sir  James  Balfour,  deputy-governor  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh.   \Mien  that  fortress  was  besieged  by  the  associated 
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e  Muty  s  roniplaiDts  ot  the  queen's  parlialitv  in  admittini;  Murray  to  a 
conterence  was  a  mere  pretext,  in  order  to  break  off  tlie  c.nlerence.  .She 
iil>lee<t  employs  that  reason  iu  her  order  for  that  purpose,  (see  Goodall, 
vol.  n.  p.  181.)  but  in  her  private  letter,  her  commissioners  are  directed  to 
niake  useot  that  order  to  prevent  her  honour  from  tieint;  attacked.  Good- 
all,  vol.  11.  p.  i&^.  It  was  therefore  the  accusation  only  she  was  afraid  of. 
-Murrav  wasthe  least  obnoxious  of  all  her  enemies :  he  was  abroad  when 
Her  subjects  rebelled,  and  reduced  her  to  captivity  ;  he  hail  only  accepted 
orih.  regency,  when  voluntarily  proffered  him  by  the  nation.  His  beini' 
admitte<l  to  Queen  Klizahpth's  presence  was  therefore  a  very  bad  foundation 
lor  a  quarrel,  or  for  breaking  off  the  conference  ;  and  was  plainly  a  mere 
pretence. 
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m  «  e  shall  not  enter  inio  a  long  discus>ion  concerning  the-autheulicityof 
these  letters;  we  shall  only  remark  in  general,  that  the  chief  objections 
against  Jhein  are,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  passed  through  the  Earl  of 
.Morton  s  hands,  the  least  scrupulous  of  all  Mary's  enemies ;  and  that  they 
,S  i"i,  1  t'  '''^T*  indecent,  au.l  even  somewhat  inelegant,  such  as  it  is 
f  II  .  y  '"*  wnuld. write.  But  to  these  presumptions  wemay  oppose  the 
tiillowing  considerations.  (1.)  1  hough  it  he  not  difficult  to  counterfeit  a 
.I!.^l'"'°°'  "  '*  ^'">'  •li'Scult,  and  almost  impc^ible.  to  counterfeit 
?i.^.?i.F.'^'''  *°  '^  '°  '■fsemble  exactly  the  hand-writing  of  any  person, 
ih.  ?„  1  "t"^  ""*  exain.ned  and  compared  with  Mary's  hand-writing  by 
the  English  nnvy-council.  and  by  agreat  many  ofthe  nohilitv.  among  whom 
were  several  partisans  nt  that  princess.    'Ihev  mirhr  I,  v  .  ''  .  .  n  '  varaineil 
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"—•of  confusion  10  himself.    Bishop  Lesley  n  1  1   ■  !,    1  .  hu.s  tliecour- 

"!  thehands,whirhhe  calls  no  legal  proot     1 ull    wil   ri   p  389 

le  letters  ate  very  lone,  much  longer  than  lliev  needi-d  to  iiave  ijeen' 
1  to  serve  tlie  purposes  of  ]\lar\'s  enemies;'  a  nrcumstaiice  which 
"  "'••'■ffi''''")'.  and  exposed  ahy  forgerv  the  more  lo  il,e  risk  of  a 
■":  "X,  ney  are  not  so  zross  and  palpable  as  forseries  rommouly 
r  they  still  lelt  a  pretext  for  :Mary's  fren.ls  to  assert,  that  their  nitaii- 
s  strained  to  make  them  appear  criminal.  .See  Gooilall.  vol.  ii.  p. 
I  here  is  a  long  conlract  ..f  marriage,  said  to  be  wriltr-n  hv  the 
Wm.M'xi  "."■'■'  ;""'  "'""''  ''-*  "'"'  I""'!""  before  Bolhweirs  acquittal, 
the  foiLJ'l'.K  "■"""•">,""■"■«"->••  '"'^■«  ""'*  'I'"'!'!"'  'he.lifficuflies  of 
s°.^l,  ,?  •'  ""''  "^  •'■"i-.'^f  "f  detection  '  (5.)  1  he  letters  are  ind iscreet ;  but 
hn.  .11  "''''"'■"="">■,*■'"'>■  5  conduct  at  that  time:  they  are  inelegant: 
?.!'■>  i}^'^*  careless,  natural  air,  like  letters  hastily  wriiten  betweei; 
IS^if=?'"ii!;  («),J  hey  contain  such  a  variety  of  parlicul.w  c'rcuni 
s^nces  as  nobody  could  have  thought  of  inventing,  especially  as  thev  must 
necessarily  have  aliorded  her  many  means  of  detection.  (7.)  We  hav  e  not 
"le  u.igiuals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in  French  :  we  have  only  a  Scotch 


tiarl  or  llun 


lords,  Bothwell  sent  a  servant  to  receive  the  casket  from 
the  hands  of  the  deputy-governor.  Balfour  delivered  it  to 
the  messenger ;  but  as  he  had  at  that  time  received  some 
disgust  from  Bothwell,  and  was  secretly  negociating  an 
agreement  with  the  ruling  party,  he  took  care  by  conveying 
private  intelligence  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  make'  tlie 
papers  be  intercepted  by  him.  They  contained  incontest- 
able proofs  of  Mary's  criminal  correspondence  with  Both- 
well,  of  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder,  and  of  her  con- 
currence in  the  violence  which  Bothwell  pretended  to 
commit  upon  her.s  Murray  fortified  this  evidence  by 
some  testimonies  of  corresponding  facts;''  and  he  added, 
some  time  after,  the  dying  confession  of  one  Hubert,  or 
French  Paris,  as  he  was  called,  a  servant  of  Bothnell's, 
who  had  been  executed  for  the  king's  murder,  and  who 
directly  charged  the  queen  with  her  being  accessary  to 
that  criminal  enterprise.' 

Mary's  commissioners  had  used  every  expedient  to 
ward  this  blow  which  they  saw  coming  ujion  them,  and 
against  which,  it  appears,  they  were  not  provided  with 
any  proper  defence.  As  soon  as  Murray  opened  his 
charge,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conference  from 
an  inquiry  into  a  negociation  ;  and  though  informed  by 
the  English  commissioners  that  nothing  could  be  more 
dishonourable  for  their  mistress,  than  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  such  undutiixil  subjects,  before  she  had  justified  her- 
self from  those  enormous  imputations  which  had  been 
thro\vn  upon  her,  they  still  insisted  that  Elizabeth  should 
settle  terms  of  accommodation  between  Mary  and  her 
enemies  in  Scotland.''  They  maintained  that,  till  their 
mistress  had  given  in  her  answer  to  Murray's  charge,  his 
proofs  could  neither  be  called  for  nor  produced  : '  and 
finding  that  the  English  commissioners  were  still  deter- 
mined to  proceed  in  the  method  which  had  been  pro- 
jected, they  finally  broke  off  the  conferences,  and  never 
would  make  any  reply.  These  papers,  at  least  translations 
of  them,  have  since  been  publislied.  The  objections  made 
to  their  authenticity  are,  in  general,  of  small  force :  but 
were  they  ever  so  specious,  they  cannot  now  be  hearkened 
to ;  since  Mary,  at  the  time  when  the  truth  could  have 
been  fully  cleared,  did,  in  effect,  ratify  the  evidence  against 
her,  by  recoiling  from  the  inquiry  at  the  very  critical  mo- 
ment, and  refusing  to  give  an  answer  to  the  accusation  of 
her  enemies.'" 

But  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  seen  enough  for  her  own 


of  Gallicisms,  and  is  clearly  a  translation  from  a  French  < 
ginal :  such  as,  make  fault,  /aire  des  fatUfi;  make  it  teem  that  I  Mie 
/aire  femblant  de  le  croire ;  make  irek,  faire  breclie  ;  this  is  mj/  first  .;.' 
nay,  c'est  ma  premiere  juurnte  :  hare  you  not  desire  to  laitffh,  ne 


duced  before  the  English  commissioners  the  testiinony"of  one  Crawloril,  ; 
gentleman  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  w  ho  swore  that  the  king,  on  her  departure 
from  him,  gave  him  an  accountof  the  same  conversation.  (9.)  There  seems 
very  little  reason  why  Murray  and  his  associates  should  run  the  risk  of 
such  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  must  have  rendered  them  iufamous  if 
detected  ;  since  their  cause,  from  Mary's  known  conduct,  even  without 
these  letters,  was  sufficiently  good  and  justifiable.  (10.)  .Murray  exposed 
these  letters  to  the  examination  of  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  them  ;  the 
Scutch  council,  the  Scotch  parliament.  Queen  F.Iizabeth  and  her  council, 
who  were  possessedof  a  great  number  of  Mary's  genuine  letters.  Cll.JHe 
gave  Mary  herself  an  opportunity  of  refuting  and  exposing  him,  if  she 
hail  chosen  to  lay  liolil  of  it.  (12.)  Ihe  letters  tally  so  well  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  her  conduct  during  thai  transaction,  that  these  proofs  throw 
thestrongest  light  on  each  other.  (13.)  The  DuVc  of  \  ^r''.\k .  who  had  ex- 
amined these  papers,  and  who  favoured  so  mu.  Ii  '  .  d;,.  u  '  :  scots  that 
he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  lost  hi^  -  .  yet  be- 

' '  ■■■ ' --..--.■-..----:-  ,      I  i  I,  appears 

confid..ni        ..   -•   ■      :    :,ls  vol.  i.p.81.     lu  f -  l.iueenthe 

duke,  s.       •          I               I,,  and  tlie  Bishop  rt   1,  i!  ■   -i   zealous 

partis;oj.         '      ■    ;             ..  the  same  thing  i>  ji  ^       r  granted. 

Ibid.p-TI.T'  -"  t,  ;ier  MS.  in  the  Advc.  i,  -  I;  h  .  .  A. -1.28.  p. 
.114.  from  Coll.  liU.  Calig.  c.  0.  Indeed  the  duKes  lull  persuasion  of 
Marv's  guilt,  without  the  least  doubt  or  hesilatioo,ioulilnot  have  had  place, 
if  he'  had  found  Lidington  or  the  Bishop  of  Ross  of  a  difierent  opinion, 
■"  ■  ■-..-.  —  forged.    It  is  to  be  re- 


llhentic.  and  v 


,  above  mentioned 


if  they  hart  ever  told  him  that  these  letters  1 
marked,  that  Lidington,  being  one  of  the  accon 
loin  of  the  coiispiracv  against  King  Henry,  am 
penetration  that  nolhing could  escape  him  in  such  inleresling  events.  (14.) 
I  need  not  repeat  the  presumption  drawn  from  Mary's  relusal  to  answer. 
Ihe  only  excuse  for  her  silence  is,  that  she  suspected  Elizabeth  to  be  a  par- 
tial judge:  it  was  not  indeed  the  interest  of  that  princess  to  acquit  and 
justify  her  rival  and  competitor ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  Lidington, 
horn  the  secret  information  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  informed  Mary,  by 
Ihe  Bishop  of  Hoss,  thai  the  Queen  of  Enaland  never  meant  to  come  to  a 
decision ;  but  only  to  get  into  her  hands  the  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt,  in 
Dider  to  blast  her  character.  See  State  trials,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  But  this  was 
a  better  reason  for  declining  the  conference  altogether,  than  for  breaking  it 
off  on  frivolous  pretences,  tlie  very  moment   the  chief  accusation  was 
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Kit  is  tact  ion,  was  iletennineii  that  the  most  oniinent  per- 
sons of  her  court  should  also  be  aciiUinntL'i!  with  these 
transactions,  and  should  be  convinced  of  the  equity  of  her 
jiroceedines.  She  ordtTtd  her  jirivy  council  to  beassem- 
nlcd  ;  and,  that  she  nu^lu  rriKKr  the  matter  more  solemn 
and  authentic,  she  sunnnoiiod,  aloni;  with  them,  the  Karls 
of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Wor- 
cester, Unntniiidon,  and  Warwick.  All  the  proceedini^s 
£*(  the  Kn^hsli  commissioners  were  read  to  them  :  the 
evidences  protluced  by  Mary  were  perused  :  a  preat  num- 
ber of  letters  written  by  I\lary  t'^  Kiizalu  th  were  laid  before 
them,  and  the  hand-writins  coinniired  with  that  of  the  let- 
ters delivered  in  by  the  reireiU  :  the  refusal  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  commissioners  to  make  any  reply  was  related  :  and 
on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  tnat  as  she  had  from 
the  first  thought  it  improper  that  RIary,  after  such  horrid 
crimes  were  imputed  to  her,  should  be  admitted  to  her 
presence  before  she  had,  in  some  measure,  justified  herself 
from  the  chartje ;  so  now,  when  her  guilt  was  confirmed 
by  so  many  evidences,  and  all  answer  refused,  she  must, 
for  her  part,  persevere  more  steadily  in  that  resolution." 
Elizabeth  next  called  in  die  Queen  of  Scots'  commission- 
ers, and,  after  observing  that  she  deemed  it  much  more 
decent  for  their  mistress  to  continne  the  conferences,  than 
to  require  the  liberty  of  justifying  herself  in  person,  she 
told  them,  that  Mary  might  either  send  her  reply  by  a 
person  whom  she  trusted,  or  deliver  it  herself  to  some 
l'>nglish  nobleman,  whom  Elizabeth  should  appoint  to 
wait  upon  her:  but  as  to  her  resolution  of  making  no 
reply  at  all,  she  must  regard  it  as  the  stronirest  confession 
of  guilt;  nor  could  they  ever  be  deemed  her  friends  who 
advised  lier  to  that  method  of  proceeding.^    These  topics 


xpectedly  opened  aErainst  li« 


uld  not  expert  F.lizabeth's 


uld  have  been  dispersed  for  i 


That* 

of  foreign  nations,  and  of  posterity.    And  £ 

proofs  were  in  Queen  Elizttheth's  hands.it  coiill  i:<>  n  >  h.c  n  i<<  -iv  e  ir 

answers.    Mary's  information,  that  the  queen  iif-^i   iiiicintfd  totume 

decision,  could  be  no  obstacle  to  her  justification.     (lj.>   I  he  very  di 

pearance  of  these  letters  is  a  presumption  of  tiieir  authenticity.    Ttiat  e 

can  be  accounted  for  no  way  but  from  the  care  of  Kii 


ds, 


Cotton  library,  Calig.  c.  i.  must  have  proceeded  from  a  like  cause.    See 
MS.  in  the  Advocates'  library,  A.  3.  29.  p.  88. 

1  find  an  objection  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  drawn  from 
the  vote  of  the  Scotch  privy  council,  which  attirms  the  letters  to  be  written 
and  subscribed  by  Queen  Mary's  own  hand  ;  whereas  tlie  copies  piven  in 
to  the  parliament  a  few  days  atter.  were  only  wrilten,  not  subscribed.  See 
Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  67.  But  it  is  not  considered  that  this  circumstance 
IS  of  no  manner  ot  force  :  there  were  certainly  letters,  true  or  false,  laid  be- 
fore the  council ;  and  whether  the  letters  were  true  or  false,  this  mistake  pro- 
ceeds equally  from  the  inaccuracy  or  blunder  of  the  clerk.  The  mistake 
may  be  accounted  for:  the  letters  were  only  written  by  her:  the  second 
contract  with  Bothwell  was  only  subscribed.  A  proper  accurate  distinction 
was  not  made  ;  and  they  are  all  said  to  be  wrilten  and  subscribed.  A  late 
writer,  Mr.  Goodall,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these  letters  clash  with 
clirouology,  and  that  the  queen  was  not  in  the  plates  mentioned  in  the 
letters  on  the  davs  there  assiened  :  to  confirm  this,  he  produces  charters 
and  other  deeds  signeci  bv  the  queen,  where  the  date  and  pUre  do  not  agree 
with  the  letters.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  date  of  charters,  and  such 
like  grants,  is  no  proof  of  the  real  day  on  which  they  were  sianed  by  the 
sovereign.  Papt;^  of  that  kind  commonly  pass  through  different  ottices  : 
the  date  is  affixed  by  the  first  olBce,  and  may  precede  very  long  the  day  of 


which  the  pap 


the  signature. 

The  account  eiven  bv  M.-iton  of  the 
into  his  hands  is  v<^ I  .  i,,iii.;,il      When  I 
stoners,  he  liad 
ofableadversar 

liable  that  he  ci'ul.:  .-I   it' by  many  circumstances  and  testi- 

monies, since  thev  H.     nil.   I  IJ,,    ,>'|it,>t. 

'Jhe  sonnets  ai*  incle^rtiil:  insomiM  h  that  both  Branlome  Hmi  Ronsard. 
who  knew  Queen  Mary's  style,  were  assured,  when  tliev  shw  li.ein,  tli.,t 
they  coultl  not  be  of  her  compositioii.  Jebb,  vol,  ii.  p.  A'H.  I'nl  [)■>  imcMtn 
is  equal  in  his  prorluctions,  especirilly  one  whose  style  is  su  litrl.-  im  nn-.l  .■>, 
Mary's  must  be  suptxised  to  be.  Not  to  mention  that  sik  h  dani-'eroos  i*uA 
criminal  enterprises  leave  little  tranquillity  of  mind  for  elegant  poetical 
compositions. 

In  a  word.  Queen  Mary  might  easily  have  conducted  the  whole  con- 
spiracy against  her  husband,  uithnut  opening  her  mind  to  any  one  person 
except  Hothwell,  and  without  writing  a  scrap  of  paper  abtmt  it;  but  it 
was  very  dilficult  to  have  conducted  it  so  that  her  conduct  should  not  be- 
tray her  to  men  of  discernment.  In  the  present  case  her  conduct  was  so 
grois  as  to  betray  her  to  every  body  ;  ami  fortune  threw  into  her  enemies' 
hands  papers  bv  which  they  could  convict  her.  Tiie  same  infatuation  and 
impnidenre,  wnich  happily  is  the  usual  attendant  of  great  crimes,  will 
account  for  both.  It  is  propier  to  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  circumstance 
of  the  foregoing  nan'ative,  contained  in  the  history,  that  is  taken  from 
'^'     X.  Buchanan,  or  even  Ihuanus,  or  indeed  from  any  suspected  au- 


q  ('af>t'Hla.  p.  IS?. 


she  enforced  still   more  strongly  in  a   letter  which  she 
wrote  to  Mary  herself.'' 

The  (^ueen  of  Scots  had  no  other  subterfujre  from  tliese 
]>ressinK  remonstrances,  than  still  to  demand  a  personal 
interview  with  Elizabeth;  a  concession  which,  she  was 
sensible,  would  never  be  granted  ;*i  because  Elizabeth 
knew  that  this  expedient  could  decide  nothinj;;  becausej^ 
it  brought  matters  to  extremity,  whith  that  princess  desired 
to  avoid  ;  and  because  it  had  been  refused  from  the  be- 
jjinniui;,  even  before  the  commencement  of  the  confer- 
ences. In  order  to  keep  herself  better  in  countenance, 
Mary  thoui^'ht  of  anothei  device.  Tiiouirh  the  conferences 
were  broken  off,  she  ordered  lu  r  commissioners  to  accusi 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates  as  the  murderer 
of  the  kini;:'"  but  this  accusation,  coming  so  late,  beinj_ 
extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of  Murray's,  and  being 
unsupported  by  any  proof,  could  only  be  reirai-ded  as  an 
angry  recrimination  upon  her  enemy.*'  She  also  desired  tt 
have  copies  of  the  papers  jjiven  in'  by  the  retjeni ;  but  ai 
she  still  persisted  in  her  resolution  to  make  no  reply  befon 
the  Eriiilish  commissioners,  this  demand  was  finally  re 
fused  her.' 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences,  the 
rcL^eni  expressed  CTent  impatience  to  return  into  Scotland  j 
and  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  government  into 
confusion.  Elizabeth  therefore  dismissed  Turn  ;  and  grant- 
ed him  a  loan  of  tive  thousand  [sounds  to  bear  the  charges 
of  his  journey."  During  the  conferences  at  York,  the 
Duke  of  Chatelrault  arrived  at  London,  in  passing  from 
France;  and  as  the  queen  knew  that  he  was  engaged  in 
Mary's  paity,  and  had  very  plausible  pretensions  to  the 

prodnce  any  proof;  because  the  conferences  before  the  English  commission- 
ers Mere  pieviously-  broken  off. 

It  is  true,  the  Bishop  of  Boss,  in  an  angry  pamphlet,  written  by  him 
under  a  borrowed  name,  (where  it  is  easy  to  say  any  thing.)  aftirms.  thiit 
Lord  Herreis,  a  few  days  after  the  king's  death,  charged  Murray  with  the 


,  openly,' 
the  mi 


■  P-  "5- 


Would  Murray,  without  any  use 
such  a  dan"erous  and  important  secv) 
We  may   also  observe,  that  Lord    H 


r  nobleman,  as  I.esly 


.  .  .„  //le  Lord  Damley  shall  lost  Ait 
But  this  is  only  a  hearsay  of  Lesly'ft 
nd  contains  a  very  improbable  fact. 


Mu 


iy  i>y  way  of  conversatio«? 

limself   was  one  of  Queen  ' 

used   Murray.      Had  he  ever  heard  this 

lit  to  it,  was  not  that  the  lime  to  have    pro<luced  it? 

tlirmed,  as  lie  did,  that  he  for  his  part  knew  nothing  of 


i  not  have  ; 

ray's  Kuilt.    See  Goodall. 

le  Earls  of  Huntley  and  Argyle 


,  p.  mi. 


;  Murray  of  this 


:  but  the 
reason  which  they  assign  is  ridiculous.  Hehad  given  his  consent  to  Mary's 
divorce  fiom  the  king  ;  therefore  he  was  the  king's  murderer.  See  Ander- 
son, vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  19?.  It  is  a  sure  argument  that  these  earls  knew 
no  better  proof  against  Murray,  otherwise  they  would  have  produced  it» 
and  not  have  insisted  on  so  absurd  a  presumption.  Was  not  this  also  the 
time  for  Huntley  to  deny  his  writing  Mary's  contract  with  Bothwell,  if 
that  paper  had  been  a  forgery  ? 

Murray  could  have  no  motive  to  commit  that  crime.  I'he  king,  indeed* 
bore  him  some  ill  will  ;  but  the  king  himself  was  become  so  despicable,  both 
from  his  own  ill  conduct  and  the  queen's  aversion  to  him,  that  he  could 
neither  do  good  nor  harm  to  any  body.  I'ojudiie  hy  the  event  in  any  case 
is  always  absurd,  especially  in  the  present.  The  king's  murder,  indeed, 
procured  Murray  the  regency  ;  but  much  more  Mary's  ill  conduct  auit 
imprudence,  which  he  could  not  possibly  foresee,  and  which  never  would 
have  happened  had  she  been  entirely  innocent. 

t  Goodall,  vol.  ii.  p.  253.  C83.  289.  310,  311.  Haynes,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 
I  believe  there  is  no  reader  of  common  sense  who  does  not  see,  from  the 
narrative  in  the  text,  that  the  author  means  to  say,  that  Queen  Mary  |ie- 
fuses  e(.nstantly  to  answer  before  the  Ennlish  commissioners,  but  offera 
only  to  answer  in  person  before  Queeii  Elizabeth  in  person,  contrary  to  h«r 
practice  during  the  whole  course  of  the  conference,  till  the  moment  tlw 
e'ideme  ct  her  being  an  accomplice  in  her  husband's  murder  is  une»- 
l>.tte.lly  jirn.iiired,  liis  true,  the  author,  Iiaving  repeated  four  or  five  tim«» 
an  ;«  ( oiJiit  [it  litis  demand  of  being  admitted  to  ElizHbeth's  presence,  and 
li.iv  in;;  expiesseil  his  opinion,  that,  as  it  had  been  refused  from  the  begio- 
iiiiis,  t^  en  ber»-re  the  commencement  of  the  conferences,  she  did  not  expect 
plied  with  ;  thought  it  impossible  his  meaning  could 


r  and  refute  her 


liisunderstood  (as  mdeed  it 

his  leader  with  continual  r.. .____._  „ _. 

ply,  that  she  had  refused  to  make  any  answer.  I  believe  also,  there  ift 
who  peruses  Aniierson  or  Goodall's collection*, 
'•     -      ■  "en  Mary  insists  un- 

1  tiot  continuing  to  answer  before  the  Kn^lish 
F.lizabeth  io 
11  ply,  that  she 
ithout  inserting  tins  condition,  which 
siiii  IS  unaerstooa.  nut  tnere  is  a  pers<m  that  has  written  an  Iwfitiry,  hif 
torieal  and  critical,  into  the  Evidence  agaimt  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  and 
has  attempted  to  refute  the  foregoing  narrative.  He  quotes  a  single  puSHS* 
of  the  narrative,  in  which  Mary  is  said  simply  to  refuse  answering;  and 
then  a  single  passage  from  Goodall,  in  which  she  boasts  simply  that  She 
will  answer  ;  and  he  very  civilly,  and  almost  directly,  calls  the  authors 
liar,  on  account  of  this  pretenrlen  contradiction.  That  whole  Inquiry,  from 
beginning  tn  enrl.  is  composed  of  such  scandalous  artifices ;  and  from  thia 
mst^.i.p.  thf.  r.-;..i.r  m-iv  tudseof  the  candour,  fair  dealing,  veracity,  and 
■  ■<'.  .;ii.'i;  m[  III-  ![,iiuirer.  There  are,  indeed,  three  events  in  Our 
inled  as  touchstones  of  party-men.    An  Enjf- 


,  ___     ^       .  _    Irish  Catholic. 

Scotch  Jacobite,  uho  mainiviiia 
nust  be  considered  as  men  beyond  the 
mu^t  be  left  to  their  prejudices. 


eality  of  the  popish  plot; 
1611  •       '        •    f^     ' 
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recency  of  tlie  King  of  Scots,  she  ihouglit  proper  to  detain 
liiin  till  after  Murray's  departure.  But  notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  favour,  ana  some  other  assistance  whicli 
she  secretly  gave  this  latter  nobleman,"  she  still  declined 
acknowlcdgiiiL'  the  \oung  knig,  or  treating  with  Murray 
as  Regent  of  Scotland. 

Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  Queen  of  Scots 
from  Bolton,  a  place  snrrounded  with  catholics,  to  Tut- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Sufford,  where  she  was  put  under 
the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained hopes  that  this  princess,  discouraged  by  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  confounded  by  the  late  transactions,  would 
be  glad  to  secure  a  sale  retreat  from  all  the  tempests  with 
which  she  had  been  agitated  ;  and  she  promised  to  bury 
every  thing  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary  would  asree,  either 
voluntarily  to  resis:n  her  crown,  or  to  associate  lior  son 
with  her  "in  the  governmeTit ;  and  the  administration  to 
remain,  during  his  minority,  m  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray."  But  that  high-spirited  princess  refused  all 
treaty  upon  such  terms,  and  declared  that  her  la.st  words 
should  be  those  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland.  Besides  many 
other  reasons,  she  said,  which  fixed  her  in  that  resolution, 
she  knew,  that  if,  in  the  present  emergence,  she  made 
such  concessions,  her  submission  would  be  univereallv 
deemeri  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  would  ratify  all 
the  calumnies  of  her  enemies^' 

Mary  still  insisted  upon  this  alternative;  either  that 
Elizabeth  should  assist  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or 
should  L'ive  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,  and  make 
trial  of  the  friendship  of  other  princes :  and,  as  she  as- 
serted that  she  had  come  voluntarily  into  England,  in- 
vited by  many  former  professions  of  amity,  she  thought 
that  one  or  other  of  these  requests  could  not,  without  the 
most  extreme  injustice,  be  refused  her.  But  Elizabeth, 
sensible  of  the  danger  which  attended  both  these  |iropo- 
sals,  was  secretly  resolved  to  detain  her  still  a  captive; 
and  as  her  retreat  into  England  had  been  little  voluntary, 
her  claim  upon  the  queen's  generosity  appeared  much  less 
urgent  than  she  was  willing  to  pretend.  Necessity,  it  was 
thought,  would,  to  the  prudent,  justify  her  detention  : 
her  past  misconduct  would  apologize  for  it  to  the  equita- 
ble :  aud  though  it  ^vas  foreseen,  that  compassion  for 
Mary's  situation,  joined  to  her  intrigues  and  insinuating 
behaviour,  would,  while  she  remained  in  England,  excite 
the  zeal  of  her  friends,  especially  of  the  catholics,  these 
inconveniences  were  deemed  much  inferior  to  those  which 
attended  any  other  expedient.  Elizabetli  trusted  also  to 
her  own  address  for  eluding  all  these  ditficulties  :  she 
purposed  to  avoid  breaking  absolutely  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  to  keep  her  alA-ays  in  hopes  of  an  accommodation, 
to  necociate  perpetually'  with  her,  and  still  to  throw  the 
blameof  not  coming  to  any  conclusion,  either  on  unforeseen 
accidents,  or  on  the  obstinacy  and  perverseness  of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  some  English  affairs  which 
we  left  behind  us,  that  we  might  not  interrupt  our  narra- 
tive of  the  events  in  Scotland,  which  form  so  material  a 
part  of  the  present  reign.  The  term  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
Chateau-Cambresis  for  the  restitution  of  Calais  expired 
1567;  and  Elizabeth,  after  making  her  demands  at  the 
gates  of  that  city,  sent  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris ;  and 
that  minister,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Norris,  her 
resident  ambassador,  enforced  her  pretensions.  Confer- 
ences were  held  on  that  head,  without  conimg  to  any  con- 
clusion satisfactory  to  the  English.  The  chancellor,  De 
I'Hospital,  told  the  English  ambassadors,  that  though 
France,  by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  was  obliired  to  restore 
Calais  on  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  there  was  another 
article  of  the  same  treaty,  which  now  deprived  Elizabeth 
of  any  right  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that  engagement : 
that  it  was  agreed,  if  the  English  should,  during  the  in- 
tenal,  commit  hostilities  upon  France,  they  should  in- 
stantly forfeit  all  claims  to  Calais  ;  and  the  taking  posses- 
sion of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  mth  whatever  pretences  that 
measure  might  be  covered,  was  a  plain  violation  of  the 
peace  between  the  nations  :  that  though  these  places  were 
not  entered  by  force,  but  put  into  Elizabeth's  hands  by 
the  governors,  these  governors  were  rebels  :  and  a  corres- 
pondence with  such  traitors  was  the  most  flragi-ant  injuiy 
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that  could  be  committed  on  any  sovereign :  that  in  the 
treaty  whicli  ensued  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Normandy,  the  French  ministers  had  absolutely 
refused  to  make  any  mention  of  Calais,  and  had  thereby 
declared  their  intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  title 
which  had  accrued  to  the  crown  of  France :  and  that 
though  a  general  clause  had  been  insefted,  implying  a 
reservation  of  all  claims,  this  concession  could  not  avail 
the  English,  who  at  that  time  possessed  no  just  claim  to 
Calais,  and  had  previously  forfeited  all  right  to  that  for- 
tress.2  The  queen  was  nowise  surprised  at  hearing  these 
allegations ;  and  as  she  knew  that  the  French  court  in- 
tended not  from  the  first  to  make  restitution,  much  less 
after  they  could  justify  their  refusal  by  such  plausible 
reasons,  she  thought  it  better  for  the  present  to  acquiesce 
in  the  loss,  than  to  pursue  a  doubtful  title  by  a  war  both 
dangerous  and  expensive,  as  well  as  unseasonable." 

Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  negociations  for  espousing 
the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  she  seems,  at  this  time,  to 
have  had  no  great  motive  of  policy,  which  might  induce 
her  to  make  this  fallacious  offer :  but  as  she  was  very 
rigorous  in  the  terms  insisted  on,  and  would  not  agiee 
that  the  Archduke,  if  he  espoused  her,  should  enjoy  any 
power  or  title  in  England,  and  even  refused  him  the  exer- 
cise of  his  religion,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing ;  and  that 
prince,  despairing  of  success  in  his  addresses,  married  the 
daughter  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria.'' 


CHAP.  XL. 


Character  of  the  puritans — Duke  of  Norfolk's  cotispiracy — losurrection 
in  tlie  Nortli-^AssaMinaliOQ  of  the  Earl  of  Murray — A  parliament — 
Affairs  of  the  l.ow  Countries — ?«ew  conspinicy 


Of  all  the  European  churches  which  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  papal  authority,  no  one  pro-    character  of  I 

ceeded  with  so  much  reason  and  moderation    ""  puiitans.        •  I 
as  the  church  of  England  ;  an  advantage  which  had  been       \ 
derived  partly  from  the  interposition  of  the  civil  magis-       i 
trate  in  this  innovation,  partly  from  the  gradual  aud  slow        I 
steps  by  which  the  Reformation  was  conducted  in  that        ' 
kingdom.     Rage  and  animosity  against  the  catholic  reli-        j 
gion  was  as  little  indulged  as  could  be  supposed  in  such         j 
a  revolution :    the  fabric  of  the    secular  hierarchy  was         • 
maintained  entire :  the  ancient  liturgy  was  preserved,  so 
far  as  was  thought  consistent  with  the  new  principles  : 
many  ceremonies,  become  venerable  from  age  and  pre- 
ceding use,  were  retained  :  the  splendour  of  the  Romish 
worship,  though   removed,  had   at  least  given   place  to 
order  and  decency :  the  distinctive  habits  of  the  clerg}-, 
according  to  their  different  ranks,  were  continued  :  no 
innovation  was  admitted,  merely  from  spite  and  opposi- 
tion to  former  usage  :  and  the  new  religion,  by  mitigating  > 
the  genius  of  the  ancient  superstition,  and  rendering  it 
more  compatible  with  the  peace  and  interests  of  society, 
had  preserved  itself  in  that  happy  raedmm  which  wise 
men  have  always  sought,  and  which  the  people  have  so 
seldom  been  able  to  maintain. 

But  though  such,  in  general,  was  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
formation in  that  country,  many  of  the  English  reformers, 
being  men  of  more  warm  complexions  and  more  obstinate 
tempers,  endeavoured  to  push  matters  to  extremities 
against  the  church  of  Rome,  and  indulged  themselves  in 
the  most  violent  contrariety  and  antipathy  to  all  former 
practices.  Among  these,  Hooper,  who  afterwards  suffered 
for  his  religion  with  such  extraordinary  constancy,  was 
chiefly  distinguished.  This  man  was  appointed,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward,  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  and  made 
no  scruple  of  accepting  the  episcopal  oflice ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  be  consecrated  in  the  episcopal  habit,  the  cymarre 
and  rochelte,  which  had  formerly,  he  said,  been  abused 
by  superstition,  and  which  were  thereby  rendered  unbe- 
coming a  true  Christian.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  sur- 
prised at  this  objection,  which  opposed  the  received  prac- 
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tice,  aiut  even  llie  ostablislied  laws;  ami  tliouyli  young 
Edward,  desirous  of  promoting  a  man  so  celebrated  fiir 
Ins  eloquence,  liis  zeal,  and  his  morals,  enjoined  them  to 
disitense  with  this  ceremony,  they  were  still  determined  to 
retam  it.  Hooper  then  embraced  the  resolution  rather  to 
refuse  the  bishopric,  than  to  clothe  himself  in  those  hated 
garments  ;  but  it  \v;is  deemed  requisite,  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  example,  he  should  not  escape  so  easily.  He  was  first 
confined  to  Cranmer's  house,  then  thrown  into  jirison  till 
•  he  shoultl  consent  to  be  a  bishop  on  the  terms  proposed  : 
he  was  plied  with  conferences,  and  reprimands,  and  argu- 
ments :  Uucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  most  celebrated 
foreign  reibrmers,  were  consulted  on  this  important  ques- 
tion :  and  a  compromise,  with  great  difticulty,  was  at  last 
made,  that  Hooper  should  not  be  obliged  to  wear  com- 
monlv  the  obnoxious  robes,  but  should  agree  to  be  conse- 
crated in  them,  and  to  use  them  during  cathedral  service ;» 
a  condescension  not  a  little  extraordinary  in  a  man  of  so 
inflexible  a  spirit  as  this  reformer. 

The  same  objection  which  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
episcopal  habit,  had  been  moved  against  the  raiment  of  the 
inferior  clergy ;  and  the  surplice,  in  particular,  with  the 
tippet  and  corner  cap,  was  a  great  object  of  abhorrence  to 
many  of  the  popular  zealots.''  In  vam  it  was  urged,  that 
particular  habits,  as  well  as  postures  and  ceremonies,  hav- 
ing been  constantly  used  by  the  clergy,  and  employed  in 
religious  service,  acquire  a  veneration  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  appear  sacred  in  their  apprehensions,  excite  their 
devotion,  and  contract  a  kind  of  mysterious  virtue,  which 
attaches  theafiections  of  men  to  the  national  and  establish- 
ed worship :  that  in  order  to  produce  this  effect,  an  uni- 
formity in  these  particulars  is  requisite,  and  even  a  per- 
severance as  far  as  possible,  in  the  former  practice :  and 
that  the  nation  would  be  happy,  if,  by  retaining  these  in- 
offensive observances,  the  reformers  could  engage  the 
people  to  renounce  willingly  what  was  absurd  or  pernicious 
in  the  ancient  superstition.  Tliese  arguments,  which  had 
influence  with  wise  men,  were  the  very  reasons  which  en- 
gaged the  violent  protestants  to  reject  the  habits.  They 
pushed  matters  to  a  total  opposition  with  the  church  of 
Rome :  every  compliance,  they  said,  was  a  symbolizing 
with  Antichrist.c  And  this  spirit  was  carried  so  far  by 
some  reformers,  tliat,  in  a  national  remonstrance  made 
afterwards  by  the  church  of  Scotland  against  these  habits, 
it  was  asked,  "  \Miat  has  Christ  Jesus  to  do  with  Belial  ? 
What  has  darkness  to  do  with  light  ?  If  surplices,  corner 
caps,  and  tippets,  have  been  badges  of  idolaters  in  the 
very  act  of  tneir  idolatry ;  why  should  the  preacher  of 
christian  liberty,  and  the  open  rebuker  of  all  superstition, 
partake  with  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  beast  ?  Yea,  who  is 
there  that  ought  not  rather  to  be  afraid  of  taking  in  his  hand, 
or  on  his  forehead,  the  print  and  mark  of  that  odious 
beast '! "  >*  But  this  application  was  rejected  by  the  English 
church. 

There  was  only  one  instance,  in  which  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction to  the  Romanists  look  place  universally  in  Eng- 
land :  the  altar  was  removed  from  the  wall,  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  and  was  thenceforth  denomi- 
nated the  communion-table.  Tlie  reason  why  this  inno- 
vation met  with  such  general  reception  was,  that  the 
nobility  and  gentry  got  thereby  a  pretence  for  making  spoil 
of  the  plate,  vestures,  and  rich  ornaments,  which  belonged 
to  the  altars.' 

These  disputes,  which  had  been  started  during  the  reign 
of  Edward,  vpere  carried  abroad  by  the  protestants,  who 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Mary ;  and  as  the  zeal  of 
these  men  had  received  an  increase  from  the  furious 
cruelty  of  their  enemies,  they  were  generally  inclined  to 
carry  their  opposition  to  the  utmost  extremity  against  the 
practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Their  communication 
with  Calvin,  and  the  other  reformers,  who  followed  the 
discipline  and  worship  of  Geneva,  confirmed  them  in 
this  obstinate  reluctance ;  and  though  some  of  the  refugees, 
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t  H'Aen  Nome/,  itu  rf  her  ckaptainJ,  had  tpoken  tess  reveTentJi/j  in  a 
man  preached  before  tier,  i<f  the  iiffn  cf  the  eroit,  the  called  aloud  to  him,  J 
Iter  clotet  tcirtdow,  commandinif  him  to  retire  from  that  uvgodli/  dipre\t 
and  to  return  nnto  hi*  tert.  Jind  on  the  other  lide,  tchen  one  'f  her  dit 
had  prenched  a  termon  in  defence  of  the  real  pretence,  she  openly  gate 
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particularly  those  who  were  established  at  Frankfort,  still 
adhered  to  King  Edward's  liturgy,  the  prevailing  spirit 
carried  these  confessors  to  seek  a  still  further  reformation. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  returned  to  their  na- 
tive country  ;  and  being  rewrded  with  general  veneration, 
on  account  of  their  zeal  and  past  sufferings,  they  ventured 
to  insist  on  the  establishment  of  their  projected  model ; 
nor  did  they  want  countenance  from  many  considerable 
persons  in  the  queen's  council.  But  the  princess  herself, 
so  far  from  being  willing  to  despoil  religion  of  the  few 
ornaments  and  ceremonies  whicK  remained  in  it,  was 
rather  inclined  to  bring  the  public  worship  still  nearer  to 
the  Romish  ritual ; '  and  she  thought  that  trie  Reformation 
had  already  gone  too  far,  in  shaking  off  those  forms  and 
observances,  which,  without  distracting  men  of  more  re- 
fined apprehensions,  tend,  in  a  very  innocent  manner,  to 
allure,  and  amuse,  and  engage  the  vulgar.  Slie  took  care 
to  have  a  law  for  uniformity  strictly  enacted  :  she  was  em- 
powered by  the  parliament  to  add  any  new  ceremonies 
which  she  thought  proper  ;  and  though  she  was  sparing  in 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  she  continued  rigid  in  ex- 
acting an  observance  of  the  established  laws,  and  in 
punishing  all  nonconformity.  Tlie  zealots,  therefore,  who 
harboured  a  great  antipathy  to  the  episcopal  order,  and  to 
the  whole  liturgy,  were  obliged,  in  a  great  measure,  to  con- 
ceal these  sentiments,  which  would  have  been  regarded  is 
highly  audacious  and  criminal ;  and  they  confined  their 
avowed  objections  to  the  surplice,  the  confirmation  of 
children,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  mar- 
riage, kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  bowing  at  the  name 
of  Jesus.  So  fruitless  is  it  for  sovereigns  to  watch  with  a 
rigid  care  over  orthodoxy,  and  to  employ  the  sword  in 
religious  controversy,  that  the  work,  perpetually  renewed, 
is  perpetually  to  begin  ;  and  a  garb,  a  gesture,  nay,  a  meta- 
physical or  grammatical  distinction,  when  rendered  im- 
portant by  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
magistrate,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  peace  of  society.  These  controversies  had 
already  excited  such  ferment  among  the  people,  that  in 
some  places  they  refused  to  frequent  the  churches  where 
the  habits  and  ceremonies  were  used  ;  would  not  salute 
tlie  conforming  clergy ;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  revile 
them  in  the  streets,  to  spit  in  their  faces,  and  to  use  them 
with  all  manner  of  contumely.?  And  while  the  sovereign 
authority  checked  these  excesses,  the  flame  was  confined, 
not  extinguished  ;  and  burning  fiercer  from  confinement, 
it  burst  out,  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  church  and  monarchy. 

All  enthusiasts,  indulging  themselves  in  rapturous 
flights,  ecstasies,  visions,  inspirations,  have  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  episcopal  authority,  to  ceremonies,  rites,  and  forms, 
which  they  denominate  superstition,  or  beggarly  elements, 
and  which  seem  to  restrain  the  liberal  ett'usions  of  their 
zeal  and  devotion  :  but  there  was  another  set  of  opinions 
adopted  by  these  innovators,  which  rendered  them  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  object  of  Elizabeth's  aversion.  The 
same  bold  and  daring  spirit,  which  accompanied  them  in 
their  addresses  to  the  Divinity,  appeared  in  their  political 
speculations ;  and  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  which, 
during  some  reigns,  had  been  little  avowed  in  the  nation,  and 
which  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  present  exorbit- 
ant prerogative,  had  been  strongly  adopted  by  this  new  sect. 
Scarcely  any  sovereign  before  Elizabeth,  and  none  after 
her,  cnrried  higher,  both  in  speculation  and  practice,  the 
authority  of  the  crown ;  and  the  puritans  (so  these  secta- 
ries were  called,  on  account  of  their  pretending  to  a  supe- 
rior purity  of  worship  and  discipline)  could  not  recom- 
mend themselves  worse  to  her  favour,  than  by  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  resisting  or  restraining  princes.  From  all 
these  motives,  the  queen  neglected  no  opportunity  of  de- 
pressing those  zealous  innovators ;  and  while  they  were 
secretly  countenanced  by  some  of  her  most  favoured  minis- 
ters, Cecil,  Leicester,  Knolles,  Bedford,  Walsingham,  she 
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never  was,  to  the  end  of  lier  life,  reconciled  to  tlieir  pviri- 
ciples  ami  practices. 

We  have  lliouirht  proper  to  insert  in  this  i)lace  an  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  genius  of  the  puritans;  becau.se 
Camden  marks  the  present  year,  as  the  period  when  they 
began  to  make  themselves  considerable  in  England.  We 
now  return  to  our  narration. 

The  Uuke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer 
Dukeoi'Ni.r-"  that  enjoyed  the  highest  title  of  nobdity  ; 
folk'jconspiracy.  ^nd  as  there  were  at  present  no  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  splendour  of  his  foindy,  the  opulence  of 
his  fortune,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence,  had  rendered 
him  without  comparison  the  first  subject  in  England. 
Tlie  qualities  of  his  mind  corresponded  to  his  high  sta- 
tion :  beneficent,  affable,  generous,  he  had  acquired  the 
affections  of  the  people ;  prudent,  moderate,  obsequious, 
he  possessed,  vvitnout  giving  her  anv  jealousy,  the  good 
graces  of  his  sovereign.  His  grandfather  and  father  had 
long  been  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  catholics  :  and 
this  hereditary  attachment,  joined  to  the  alliance  of  blood, 
had  piocu/ed'him  the  friendship  of  the  most  considerable 
men  of  that  party :  but  as  he  had  been  educated  among 
the  reformers,  he  was  sincerely  devoted   to  their  princi- 

files,  and  maintained  that  strict  decorum  and  regularity  of 
ife,  by  which  the  protestants  were  at  that  time  distin- 
guished ;  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  being  po- 
lular  even  with  the  most  opposite  factions.  The  heiiiht  of 
lis  prosperity  alone  was  the  source  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  engaged  him  in  attempts,  from  which  his  virtue  and  pru- 
dence would  naturally  have  for  ever  kept  him  at  a  distance. 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower;  and  being  of  a 
suitable  age,  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
appeared  so  natural,  that  it  had  occurred  to  several  of  his 
friends  and  those  of  that  princess :  but  the  first  person, 
who,  after  secretary  Lidington,  opened  the  scheme  to  the 
duke,  is  said  to  have  been  the  Earl  of  Murray,  before  his 
departure  for  Scotland.''  That  nobleman  set  before  Nor- 
follt  both  the  advantage  of  composing  the  dissensions  in 
Scotland  by  an  alliance,  which  would  be  so  generally  ac- 
ceptable, and  the  prospect  of  reaping  the  succession  of 
England  ;  and  in  order  to  bind  Norfolk's  interest  the  faster 
with  Mary's,  he  proposed  that  the  duke's  daughter  should 
also  espouse  the  young  King  of  Scotland.  The  previously 
obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent  was  regarded  both  by 
Murray  and  Norfolk,  as  a  circumstance  essential  to  the 
success  of  their  project ;  and  all  terms  being  adjusted  be- 
tween them,  Murray  took  care,  by  means  of  Sir  Robert 
Melvil,  to  have  the  design  communicated  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  This  princess  replied,  that  the  vexations  which  she 
had  met  with  in  her  two  last  marriages,  had  made  her 
more  inclined  to  lead  a  single  life ;  butshe  was  determined 
to  sacrifice  her  own  inclinations  to  the  public  welfare  : 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  she  should  be  legally  divorced 
ficra  Bothwell,  she  would  be  determined  by  the  opinion 
of  her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another  hus- 
band.' 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  sincere  in  this  pro- 
posal. He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him  to  dissimula- 
tion. He  knew  the  danger  to  which  he  must  run  in  his 
return  through  the  North  of  England,  from  the  power  of 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  Mary's 
partisans  in  that  country  ;  and  he  dreaded  an  insurrection 
in  Scotland  from  the  Duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  the  Earls 
of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  whom  she  had  appointed  her  lieu- 
tenants during  her  absence.  By  these  feigned  appearances 
of  friendship,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk  to  write  in  his 
favour  to  the  northern  noblemen ;  ^^  and  he  persuaded  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  give  her  lieutenants  permission,  and 
even  advice,  to  conclude  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the 
regent's  party.' 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed  that  Eliza- 
beth's consent  should  be  previously  obtained  before  tlie 
completion  of  his  marriage,  bad  reason  to  apprehend  that 
he  never  should  prevail  with  her  voluntarily  to  make  that 
concession.  He  knew  her  perpetual  and  unrelenting  jea- 
lousy against  her  heir  and  rival ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
her  former  reluctance  to  all  proposals  of  marriage  with  the 
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Queen  of  Scots ;  he  foresaw  that  the  princess's  espousing 
a  person  of  his  power  and  character  and  interest  would 
give  the  greatest  umbrage  ;  and  as  it  would  then  become 
necessary  to  reinstate  her  in,  possession  of  her  throne  on 
some  tolerable  terms,  and  even  to  endeavour  the  re-estab- 
lishing of  her  character,  he  dreaded  lest  Elizabeth,  whose 
politics  had  now  taken  a  different  turn,  would  never  agree 
to  such  indulgent  and  generous  conditions.  He  therefore 
attempted  previously  to  gain  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  several  of  the  most  considerable  nobility ;  and  he  wa.s 
successful  with  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Derby, 
Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Northuinberlancl, 
Westmoreland,  Sussex."  Lord  Lumley  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgniorton  cordially  embraced  the  proposal :  even  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Elizabeth's  declared  favourite,  who  had 
formerly  entertained  some  views  of  espousing  Mary,  will- 
ingly resigned  all  his  jiretensions,  and  seemed  to  enter 
zealously  into  Norfolk's  interests."  There  were  other  mo- 
tives, besides  affection  to  the  duke,  which  produced  this 
general  combination  of  the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  was  the  most  vigi- 
lant, active,  and  prudent  minister  ever  known  in  England  ; 
and  as  he  was  governed  by  no  views  but  the  interests  of 
his  sovereign,  which  he  had  inflexibly  pursued,  his  autho- 
rity over  her  became  every  day  more  predominant.  Ever 
cool  himself,  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  afi'ection,  he 
checked  those  sallies  of  passion,  and  sometimes  of  caprice, 
to  which  she  was  subject ;  and  if  he  failed  of  persuading 
her  in  the  first  movement,  his  perseverance,  and  remon- 
strances, and  arguments,  were  sure  at  last  to  recommend 
themselves  to  her  sound  discernment.  The  more  credit  he 
gained  with  his  mistress,  the  more  was  he  exposed  to  the 
envy  of  her  other  counsellors  ;  and  as  he  had  been  sup- 
posed to  adopt  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  whose 
claim  seemed  to  carry  witli  it  no  danger  to  the  present 
establishment,  his  enemies,  in  opposition  to  him,  were 
naturally  led  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Elizabeth  saw,  without  uneasiness,  this  emulation  among 
her  courtiers,  which  served  to  augment  her  own  authority  : 
and  though  she  supported  Cecil,  whenever  matters  came 
to  extremities,  and  dissipated  every  conspiracy  against 
him,  particularly  one  laid  about  this  time  for  having  him 
thrown  into  the  Tower  on  some  pretence  or  other,"  she 
never  gave  him  such  unlimited  confidence  as  might  enable 
him  entirely  to  crush  his  adversaries. 

Norfolk, sensibleoftliedifficulty  which  he  must  meetw^ith 
in  controlling  Cecil's  counsels,  especially  where  tliey  con- 
curred with  the  inclination  as  well  as  interest  of  the  queen, 
durst  not  open  to  her  his  intentions  of  marrying  the  Queen 
of  Scots  :  but  proceeded  still  in  the  same  course,  of  in- 
creasing his  interest  in  the  kinadom,  and  engaging  more 
of  the  nobility  to  take  part  in  his  measures.  A  letter  was 
written  to  Mary  by  Leicester,  and  signed  by  several  of 
the  first  rank,  recommending  Norfolk  for  her  husband,  and 
sti(>ulating  conditions  for  the  advantage  of  both  kingdoms ; 
particularly,  that  she  should  give  sufficient  surety  to 
Elizabeth,'and  the  hen-s  of  her  body,  for  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  crown  of  England ;  that  a  perpetual  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  should  he  made  between  their 
realms  and  subjects ;  that  the  protestant  religion  should 
be  estoblished  by  law  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  she  should 
grant  an  amnesty  to  her  rebels  in  that  kingdom.!'  When 
Mary  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  this  application, 
Noriblk  employed  himself  with  new  ardour  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  project ;  and  besides  securing  the  interests  of 
many  of  the  considerable  gentry  and  nobility  who  resided 
at  (KJurt,  he  wrote  letters  to  such  as  lived  at  their  country- 
seats,  and  possessed  the  greatest  authority  in  the  several 
counties.i  'The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  interested 
themselves  extremely  in  Mary's  cause,  were  secretly  con- 
sulted, and  expressed  their  approbation  of  these  mea- 
sures.' And  though  Elizabeth  s  consent  was  always  sujv 
posed  as  a  previous  condition  to  the  finishing  of  this 
alliance,  it  was  apparently  Norfolk's  intention,  when  he 
proceeded  such  lengths  without  consulting  her,  to  render 
his  party  so  strong,"  that  it  should  no  longer  be  in  her 
power  to  refuse  it.* 
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It  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a  conspiraiv  could 
entirely  escaiie  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that  of  Cecil. 
She  dropiiea  several  intimations  to  the  duke,  bv  which 
he  might  learn  that  she  ^vas  acquainted  with  his  designs ; 
and  she  frequently  warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow 
he  reposed  his  head  : '  but  he  never  had  the  prudence  or 
the  courage  to  open  to  her  his  full  intentions.  Certain 
intelligence  of  this  dangerous  combination  was  given  her 
fioet  by  Leicester,  then  by  Murray,"  who,  if  ever  he  was 
sincere  in  promoting  Norfolk's  riiarriage,  which  is  much 
to  be  diubted,  had  at  least  intended,  for  his  own  safety, 
and  that  of  his  parly,  that  Elizabeth  should  in  reality,  as 
well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire  arbiter  of  the  conditions, 
and  should  not  have  her  consent  extorted  by  any  confe- 
der.KV  of  her  own  subjects.  This  information  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  court  of  England  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  those 
intrigues  were  attended  with  other  circumstances,  of  which, 
it  is  probable,  Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  ignorant. 

Among  the  nobilitv  and  gentry  that  seemed  to  enter 
into  Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many,  who  were  zealously 
attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  who  had  no  other  design 
than  that  of  restoring  JIary  to  her  liberty,  and  who  would 
gladly,  by  a  combination  with  foreign  powers,  or  even  at 
the  expense  of  a  civil  war,  have  placed  her  on  the  throne 
of  England.  The  I^rls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, who  possessed  great  power  in  the  North,  were 
leaders  of  this  party  ;  and  the  former  nobleman  made 
oft'er  to  tlie  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Leonard  Dacres,  brother 
to  Lord  Dacres,  that  he  would  free  her  from  confinement, 
and  convev  her  to  Scotland,  or  any  other  place  to  which 
she  should  think  proper  to  retire."  Sir  Tliomas  and  Sir 
Edward  Stanley,  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Thomas 
Gerrard,  Kolstone,  and  other  gentlemen,  whose  interest 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  Mary  re- 
sided, concurred  in  the  same  views ;  and  required  that, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  a  diver- 
sion should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  made  from  the  side  of 
Flanders."  Norfolk  discouraged,  and  even  in  appearance 
suppressed,  these  conspiracies ;  both  because  his  duty  to 
Elizabeth  would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  effecting  his 
purpose  by  rebellion,  and  because  he  foresaw  that,  if  the 
Queen  of  Scots  came  into  the  possession  of  these  men, 
they  would  rather  choose  for  her  husband  the  King  of 
Spin,  or  some  foreign  prince,  who  had  power,  as  well  as 
inclination,  to  re-establish  the  catholic  religion.J' 

When  men  of  honour  and  good  principles,  like  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enterprises,  they 
are  commonly  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  criminal  by  halves; 
and  while  they  balance  belween  the  execution"  of  their 
designs  and  their  remorses,  their  fear  of  punishment  and 
their  hope  of  pardon,  they  render  themselves  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies.  I'he  duke,  in  order  to  repress  the 
surmises  spread  against  him,  spoke  contemptuouslv  to 
Elizabeth  of  the  Scottish  alliance ;  affirmed  that  his  estate 
in  England  was  more  valuable  than  the  revenue  of  a 
kingdom  wasted  by  civil  wars  and  factions;  and  declared 
that,  when  he  amused  himself  in  his  own  tennis-court  at 
Norwich  amidst  his  friends  and  vassals,  he  deemed  him- 
self at  least  a  pettv  prince,  and  was  fullv  satisfied  with  his 
condition.'  EinJing  that  he  did  not'  convince  her  bv 
these  asseverations,  and  that  he  was  looked  on  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  the  ministers,  he  retired  to  his  countrv- 
seat,  witliout  taking  leave.*  He  soon  after  repented  of 
this  measure,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  court,  with  a 
view  of  using  every  ex|>edient  to  regain  the  queen's  good 
graces;  but  he  was  met  at  St.  Alban's  bv  Eitz-Garret, 
lieutenant  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  by  whom  he  .was 
conveyed  to  Burnham,  three  miles  from  Windsor,  where 
the  court  then  resided.''  He  was  soon  after  committed 
to  the  Tower,  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Henrv  Nevil": 
Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Queen  of  Scots'  ambassador, 
was  examined,  and  confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the 
council.''  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  to  his 
own  house.  Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmorton,  were 
taken  into  custody,    'rhe  Queen  of  Scots  herself  was  re- 
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moved  to  Coventry;  all  access  to  her  was,  during  some 
time,  more  strictly  prohibited ;  and  X'iscount  Hereford 
was  joined  to  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon, 
in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 

A  rumour  had  been  diffused  in  the  North  insurrections  in 
of  an  intended  rebellion  ;  and  the  Earl  of  ""e  NorUi. 
Sussex,  president  of  York,  alarmed  with  the  danger,  sent 
for  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine them ;  but  not  finding  any  proof  against  them,  he 
allowed  them  to  depart.  The  report  meanwhile  gained 
ground  daily  ;  and  nv.iny  appearances  of  its  reality  being 
discovered,  orders  were  despatched  by  Elizabeth  to  these 
two  noblemen  to  apiiear  at  court,  and  answer  for  their 
conduct.'  They  had  already  proceeded  so  far  in  their 
criminal  designs,  that  they  d;u'ed  not  to  trust  themselves 
in  her  hands:  they  had  prepared  measures  for  a  rebellion; 
had  communicated  their  design  to  Mary  and  her  minis- 
ters ; '  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  had  obtained 
his  promise  of  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  and  of  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition;  and  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
send  over  to  London  Chiapino  \'itclli,  one  of  his  most 
famous  captains,  on  i)retence  of  adjusting  some  differences 
«ith  the  queen;  but  in  reality,  with  a  view  of  putting 
him  at  the  head  of  the  northern  rebels.  The  summons, 
sent  to  the  two  earls,  precipitated  the  rising  before  they 
were  fullv  prepared  ;  and  Northumberland  remained  in 
suspense  Letween  opposite  dangers,  when  he  was  informed 
that  some  of  his  enemies  were  on  the  way  with  a  com- 
mission to  arrest  him.  He  took  horse  instantly,  and 
hastened  to  his  associate  ^\'estmoreland,  whom  he  found 
surrounded  with  his  friends  and  vassals,  and  delibei-titing 
with  regai'd  to  the  measures  which  he  should  follow  in 
the  |)resent  emergence.  They  determined  to  begin  the 
insurrection  without  delay  ;  and  the  great  credit  of  ihese 
two  noblemen,  with  that  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion 
which  still  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood,  soon  drew 
together  muliitudes  of  the  common  people.  They  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  in  which  they  declared,  that  they  in- 
tended to  attempt  nothing  against  the  queen,  to  whom 
they  avowed  unshaken  allegiance ;  and  that  their  sole 
aim  was  to  re-establish  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  to 
remove  evil  counsellors,  and  to  restore  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  other  faithful  peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the 
queen's  favour.?  The  number  of  the  malcontents  amount- 
ed to  four  thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse ;  and 
they  expected  the  concurrence  of  all  the  catholics  in 
England.'' 

The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence,  and 
she  had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  wise  conduct, 
acquired  the  general  good-will  of  her  people,  the  best 
security  of  a  sovereign  :  insomuch,  that  even  the  catholics 
in  most  counties  expressed  an  affection  for  her  service ;' 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  himself,  though  he  had  lost  her 
favour,  and  lay  in  confinement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far  as 
his  situation  permitted,  to  promote  the  levies  among  his 
friends  and  retainers.  Sussex,  attended  bv  the  Earls  of 
Rutland,  the  Lords  Hunsdon,  Evers,  and  NVilloughby  of 
Parham,  marched  against  the  rebels  at  the  head  of  seven 
thousand  men,  and  found  them  already  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
They  retired  before  him  to  Hexham  ;  and  hearing  tliat  the 
Earl  of  W  arwick  and  Lord  Clinton  were  advancing  against 
them  with  a  greater  body,  thev  found  no  other  resource 
than  to  disperse  themselves  witliout  striking  a  blow.  The 
common  people  retired  to  their  houses ;  the  leaders  fled 
into  Scotland.  Northumberland  was  found  skulking  in 
that  country,  and  was  confined  by  Murray  in  the  castle  of 
Lochlevin.  Westmoreland  received  shelter  from  the 
chieftains  of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  partisans  of  Mary ;  and 
persuaded  them  to  make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  a  (piarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
After  they  had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to 
their  nwni  country.  This  sudden  and  precipitate  rebellion 
was  followed  soon  after  by  another  still  more  imprudent, 

2  Camden,  p.  420.  a  Haynes,  p.  S2H.  b  Ibid.  p.  .1^. 
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raised  bv  LeonirtI  Dacres.  Lord  Iliinsdon,  at  tlie  head 
of  the  pirrison  of  Berwick,  w-as  able,  without  any  other 
assistance,  to  quell  these  rebels,  (ireat  severity  was  ex- 
ercised aeamst  such  as  had  taken  part  in  these  rash  enter- 
prises. Sixtv-six  petty  con.stables  were  han>;ed ;''  and  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  persons  are  said,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.'  But 
the  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  Norfolk's  behaviour, 
that  she  released  hun  from  the  Tower ;  allowed  him  to 
live,  though  under  some  show  of  confinement,  in  his  own 
house ;  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  in  his  negociations  with  tlie  Queen  of 
Scots." 

Elizabeth  now  found,  that  the  detention  of  Mary  was 
attended  with  all  the  ill  consequences  which  she  lyid  fore- 
seen when  she  first  embraced  that  measure.  This  latter 
princess,  recovering,  by  means  of  her  misfortunes  and  her 
own  natural  good  sense,  from  that  delirium  into  which  she 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  during  her  attachment  to  Both- 
well,  had  behaved  with  such  modesty  and  judgment,  and 
even  dignity,  that  every  one  who  approached  her  was 
charmed  with  her  demeanour ;  and  her  friends  were 
enabled,  on  some  plausible  grounds,  to  deny  the  reality  of 
all  those  crimes  wnich  had  been  imputed  to  her."     Com- 

fiassion  for  her  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  her 
iberty,  proved  an  incitement  among  all  her  partisans,  to 
be  active  in  promoting  her  cause ;  and  as  her  deliverance 
from  captivity,  it  was  thought,  could  nowise  be  effected 
but  bv  attempts  dangerous  to  the  established  government, 
Elizabeth  had  reason  to  expect  little  tranquillity  so  long  as 
the  Scottish  queen  remained  a  prisoner  in  her  hands. 
But  as  this  inconvenience  had  been  preferred  to  the  danger 
of  allowing  that  princess  to  enjoy  her  liberty,  and  to  seek 
relief  in  all  the  catholic  courts  of  Europe,  it  behoved  the 
queen  to  support  the  measure  which  she  had  adopted,  and 
to  guard,  by  every  prudent  expedient,  against  the  mischiefs 
to  which  it  was  exposed.  She  still  flattered  Mary  with 
hopes  of  her  protection,  maintained  an  ambiguous  con- 
duct between  that  queen  and  her  enemies  in  Scotland, 
negociated  perpetually  concerning  the  terms  of  her  resto- 
ration, made  constant  professions  of  friendship  to  her; 
and  by  these  artifices  endeavoured  both  to  prevent  her 
from  making  any  desperate  cITnrts  for  her  deliverance,  and 
to  satisfy  the  Frencn  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  who 
never  intermitted  their  solicitations,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  menaces,  in  her  behalf.  This  deceit  was 
received  with  the  same  deceit  by  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  pro- 
fessions of  confidence  were  returned  by  professions  equally 
insincere :  and  while  an  appearance  of  friendship  was 
maintained  on  both  sides,  the  animosity  and  jealousy, 
which  had  long  prevailed  between  them,  became  every  day 
more  inveterate  and  incurable.  These  two  princesses,  in 
address,  capacity,  activity,  and  spirit,  were  nearly  a  match 
for  each  other;  but  "unhappily,  Mary,  besides  her  present 
forlorn  condition,  was  always  inferior  in  personal  conduct 
and  discretion,  as  well  as  in  power,  to  her  illustrious  rival. 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  same  time  letters  to 
the  regent.  The  Queen  of  Scots  desired  that  her  marriage 
with  Bothwell  might  be  examined,  and  a  divorce  be 
legally  pronounced  between  them.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land gave  Murray  the  choice  of  three  conditions ;  that 
Mary  should  be  restored  to  her  dignity  on  certain  terms  ; 
that  she  should  be  associated  with  her  son,  and  the  ad- 
ministration remain  in  tlie  regent's  hands  till  the  young 
prince  should  come  to  years  of  discretion ;  or  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a  private  person  in 
Scotland,  and  have  an  honourable  settlement  made  in  her 
favour."  Murray  summoned  a  convention  of  states,  in 
order  to  deliberate  on  these  proposals  of  the  two  queens : 
no  answer  was  made  by  them  to  Mary's  letter,  on  pretence 
that  she  had  there  employed  the  style  of  a  sovereign, 
addressing  hei'self  to  her  subjects  ;  but  in  reality,  because 
they  saw  that  her  request  was  calculated  to  prepare  the 
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way  for  a  maiTiage  with  Norfolk,  or  some  powerful  prince, 
who  could  support  her  cause,  and  restore  her  to  the 
throne.  They  replied  to  Elizabeth,  that  the  two  former 
conditions  were  so  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority  of 
their  prince,  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  deliberate 
concerning  them  :  the  third  alone  could  be  the  subject  of 
treaty.  It  was  evident  that  Elizabeth,  in  proposing  con- 
ditions so  unequal  in  their  importance,  invited  the  Scots  to 
a  refusal  of  those  which  were  most  advantJigeous  to  Mary; 
and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  adjust  all  the 
terms  of  the  third,  so  as  to  render  it  secure  and  eligible  to 
all  parties,  it  was  concluded  that  she  was  not  sincere  in 
anv  of  them.P 

It  is  pretended  that  Murray  had  entered    ^  ^ 
into  a  private  negociation  with  the  queen,  to       '     ' 
get  Mary  delivered  into  his  hands  ;■!   and   as   Elizabeth 
found  the  detention  of  her  in  England  so  dangerous,  it  is 
probable   that   she   would   have  been    pleased,   on    any 
nonourable  or  safe  terms,  to  rid  herself  of  a  prisoner  who 
gave   her  so   much  inquietude. "^     But  all   these  projects 
vanished   by  the  sudden  death  of  the  regent,  wno  was 
assassinated,  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury,       ^^^^  j^^ 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.   Asi^iioaSiiof 
Murray  was  a  person  of  considerable  vigour,  \J"  ^'}  "' 
abilities,  and  constancy  ;  but  though  he  was   '  "   '*' 
not  successful,  during"  his  regencv,  in  composing  the  dis- 
sensions in  Scotland,  his  talents  shone  out  more  eminently 
in  the  beginning  than  in  the  end  of  his  life.     His  manners 
were  rough  and  austere ;  and  he  possessed  not  that  perfect 
integritv,  which  frequently   accompanies,  and  can  alone 
atone  for,  that  unamiable  character. 

Bv  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapsed  into 
anarchy.  Mary's  party  assembled  together,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Edinburgh.  The  castle,  com- 
manded bv  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  seemed  to  favour  her 
cause ;  and  as  many"  of  the  principal  nobility  had  em- 
braced that  party,  it  became  probable,  though  the  people 
were  in  general  averse  to  her,  that  her  authority  might 
again  acquire  the  ascendant.  To  check  its  progress. 
Elizabeth  despatched  Sussex  with  an  army  to  the  North, 
under  colour  of  chastising  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
borderers.  He  entered  Scotland,  and  laid  waste  the  lands 
of  the  Kers  and  Scots,  seized  the  castle  of  Hume,  and 
committed  hostilities  on  all  Mary's  partisans,  who,  he  said, 
had  offended  his  mistress  by  harbouring  the  English  rebels. 
Sir  William  Drury  was  afterwards  sent  with  a  body  of 
troops,  and  he  threw  down  the  houses  of  the  HamiUons 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  faction.  The  English 
armies  were  afterwards  recalled  by  agreement  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  promised,  in  return,  that  no  French 
troops  should  be  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  that  the 
English  rebels  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  her 
partisans.' 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herself  with  the  pre- 
tence of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  so  far  contributed  to 
support  the  party  of  the  young  King  of  Scots,  she  was 
cautious  not  to  "declare  openly  against  Mary ;  and  she 
eveii  sent  a  request,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  command, 
to  the  enemies  of  that  princess,  not  to  elect,  during  some 
time,  a  regent  in  the  place  of  Murray.'  Lenox,  the  king's 
grandfather,  was  therefore  chosen  temporary  governor,  un- 
der the  title  of  Lieutenant.  Hearing  afterwards,  that 
Jlarv's  partisans,  instead  of  delivering  up  \\estmoreland 
and  the  other  fugitives  as  they  had  promised,  had  allowed 
them  to  escape  into  Flanders ;  she  permitted  the  king's 
party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  regent,"  and  she  sent  Ran- 
dolph, as  her  resident,  to  maintain  a  correspondence  with 
him.  But  notwithstanding  this  step,  taken  in  favour  of 
Marv's  enemies,  she  never  laid  aside  her  ambiguous  con- 
duct, nor  quitted  the  appearance  of  amity  to  that  princess. 
Being  importuned  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  her  other 
agents,  as  well  as  bv  foreign  ambassadors,  she  twice  pro- 
cured a  suspension  of  arms  between  the  Scottish  factions, 

appears,  that  an  agreement  lia.1  been  ma.le  between  F.lizabelh  and  the 
regent  Icr  the  deliverins  up  of  JIary  to  liim.  J  he  queen  afterwards  sent 
.Ic.wn  Killierew  to  the  Earl  of  Marre  wfien  regent,  .ffenng  to  put  Mary 
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and  by  that  means  stopjied  the  hands  of  the  regent,  wlio 
was  hkely  to  obtain  advantages  over  the  opposite  party." 
By  thesL'  seeniins;  contrarieties  she  keju  ahve  the  mctions 
in  Scotland,  increased  their  nnitnal  animosity, and  render- 
ed the  whole  country  a  scene  ol'dev  astation  and  of  misery.' 
She  had  no  intention  to  conquer  the  kuii;cloni,  and  conse- 
quently no  interest  or  design  to  insti;;ate  tile  parties  against 
each  other ;  but  this  eonseiiuence  was  an  accidental  effect 
ofher  cautious  politics,  by  which  she  was  engaged,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  tjueen  of 
Scots,  and  never  to  violate  the  appearances  of  friendship 
with  her,  at  least  tliose  of  neutrality.!' 

The  better  to  amuse  Wary  with  the  prospect  of  an  ac- 
commodation, Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  were  sent  to 
her  with  proposals  from  Elizabeth.  The  terms  were  some- 
what rigorous,  such  as  a  captive  queen  miglu  expect  from 
a  jealous  rival ;  and  they  thereby  bore  the  greater  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  English  court.  It  was 
required  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  besides  renouncing  all 
title  to  the  crown  of  England  during  the  life-time  of  Eliza- 
beth, should  make  a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, between  the  kingooms  ;  that  slie  should  marry  no 
Englishman  without  Elizabeth's  consent,  nor  any  person 
without  the  consent  of  the  states  of  Scotland  ;  that  com- 
pensation should  be  made  for  the  late  ravages  committed 
m  England ;  that  justice  should  be  executed  on  the  mur- 
derers of  King  Henry;  that  the  young  prince  should  be 
sent  into  England  to  be  educated  there ;  and  that  six 
hostages,  all  of  them  noblemen,  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  with»the  castle  of  Hume,  and  some 
other  fortress,  for  the  security  of  performance.^  Such  were 
the  conditions  upon  which  Elizabeth  promised  to  contri- 
bute her  endeavours  towards  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 
queen.  The  necessity  of  Mary's  affairs  obliged  her  to 
consent  to  them;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  the  Pope,  when  consulted  by  her,  approved  of  her 
conduct ;  chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil  wars  by  which  all 
Europe  was  at  that  time  agitated,  and  which  incapacitated 
the  catholic  princes  from  giving  her  any  assistance.^' 

Elizabeth's  commissioners  proposed  also  to  Mary  a  plan 
of  accommodation  with  her  suojects  in  ScotlancI ;  and 
after  some  reasoning  on  that  heaiJ,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
queen  should  require  Lenox,  the  regent,  to  send  commis- 
sioners, in  order  to  treat  of  conditions  under  her  media- 
tion. The  partisans  of  Mary  boasted,  that  all  terms  were 
fully  settled  with  the  court  of  England,  and  that  die  Scot- 
tish rebels  would  soon  be  constrained  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign:  but  Elizabeth  took  care  that 
these  rumours  should  meet  with  no  credit,  and  that  the 
king's  party  should  not  be  discouraged,  nor  sink  too  low 
in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to  inform  the  regent,  that 
all  the  Queen  of  England's  proposals,  so  far  from  being 
fixed  and  irrevocable,  were  to  be  discussed  anew  in  the 
conference  ;  and  desired  him  to  send  commissioners  who 
should  be  constant  in  the  king's  cause,  and  cautious  not 
to  make  concessions  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  their 
party.t>  Sussex  also,  in  his  letters,  dropped  hints  to  the 
same  purpose ;  and  Elizabeth  herself  said  to  the  Abbot  of 
Dunfermiing,  whom  Lenox  had  sent  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, that  slie  would  not  insist  on  Mary's  restoration,  pro- 
vided the  Scots  could  make  the  justice  of  their  cause  ap- 
pear to  her  satisfic  lion  ;  and  tliat,  even  if  their  reasons 
should  fall  short  of  full  conviction,  she  would  take  effectual 
care  to  provide  for  their  future  security .c 

A.  n.  1571,        The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the 

1st  March.  Pari  of  Morton  and  Sir  James  Macgill,  to- 
gether with  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermiing,  to  manage  the 
treaty.  These  commissioners  presented  memorials,  con- 
taining reasons  for  the  deposition  of  their  queen  ;  and  they 
seconded  their  arguments  with  examples  drawn  from  the 
Scottish  history,  with  the  authority  of  laws,  and  with  the 
sentiments   of  many  famous  divines.     The   lofty  ideas 
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which  I'.lizabeth  had  entertained,  of  the  absolute,  inde- 
feasible right  of  sovereigns,  made  her  be  shocked  with 
tli(!se  republican  topics  *and  she  told  the  Si-oltish  commis- 
sioners, that  she  was  nowise  satished  with  their  reasons 
for  justifying  the  conduct  of  their  countrMiien;  and  that 
they  might  therefore,  williout  attempting  any  apology,  pro- 
ceed to  open  the  conditions  which  they  required  for  their 
security.''  They  replied,  that  their  coniinission  did  not 
empower  them  to  treat  of  any  terms  which  might  infringe 
the  title  and  sovereignty  of  their  young  king,  but  they 
would  gladly  hear  whatever  proposals  should  he  made 
them  by  her  majesty.  The  conditions  recommended  by 
the  queen  were  not  disadvantageous  to  Mary ;  but  as  the 
commissioners  still  insisted,  that  thev  were  not  authorized 
to  treat  in  any  manner  concerning  ibe  restoration  of  that 
princess,e  the  conferences  were  necessarily  at  an  end  ;  and 
Elizabeth  dismissed  the  Scottish  commissioners  with  in- 
junctions that  they  should  return,  after  having  procured 
more  amjile  powers  fi'om  their  parliament.'  The  Bishop 
of  Hoss  openly  complained  to  the  English  council,  that 
they  had  abused  his  mistress  by  fair  promises  and  profes- 
sions; and  Mary  herself  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  judge 
of  Elizabeth's  insincerity.  By  reason  of  these  disappoint- 
ments matters  came  still  nearer  to  extremities  between  the 
two  princesses ;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  finding  all  her 
hopes  eluded,  was  more  strongly  incited  to  make,  at  all 
hazards,  every  possible  attempt  for  her  liberty  and  security. 
An  incident  also  happened  about  this  time,  which  tend- 
ed to  widen  the  breacli  between  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and 
to  increase  the  vigilance  and  jealousv  of  the  latter  princess. 
Pope  Pins  V.,  who  had  succeeded  Paul,  after  having  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  conciliate  by  gentle  means  the  friend- 
ship of  Elizabeth,  whom  his  predecessor's  violence  had 
irritated,  issued  at  last  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
her,  deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the  crown,  and  absolved 
her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.?  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  this  attack  on  the  queen's  authority  was  made 
in  concert  with  Mary,  who  intended  by  that  means  to  for- 
ward the  northern  rebellion  ;  a  measure  which  was  at  diat 
time  in  agitation.''  John  Felton  affixed  this  bull  to  the 
gates  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace ;  and  scorning 
either  to  fly  or  deiiv  the  fact,  he  was  seized  and  condemn- 
ed, and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  so  violent  an  ambition.' 

Anew  parliament,  after  five  years' interval,  0,1  A(fril. 
was  assembled  at  Westminster;  and  as  the  ^  paiiiauicnt. 
queen,  by  the  rage  of  the  Pope  against  her,  was  become 
still  more  the  h'ead  of  the  ruling  party,  it  might  be  expect- 
ed, both  from  this  incident,  and  from  her  own  prudent 
and  vigorous  conduct,  that  her  authority  over  the  two 
Houses  would  be  absolutely  uncontrollable.  It  was  so  in 
fact ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  not  without 
some  small  opposition,  and  that  too  arising  chiefly  from 
the  height  of  zeal  for  protestantism ;  a  disposition  of  the 
English  which  in  general  contributed  extremely  to  increase 
the  queen's  popularity.  We  shall  be  somewhat  particular 
in  relating  tbe  transactions  of  this  session,  because  they 
show,  as  well  the  extent  of  the  royal  power  during  that  age, 
as  the  character  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  genius  of  her  go- 
vernment. It  will  be  curious  also  to  observe  the  faint 
(lawn  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  English,  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  that  spirit  was  repressed  by  the  sovereign, 
the  imperious  conduct  which  was  maintained  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  subdued  by 
this  arbitrary  princess. 
/  The  lord' keeper  Bacon,  after  the  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons was  elected,  told  the  parliament,  in  the  queen's 
name,  that  she  enjoined  them  not  to  meddle  with  any  mat- 
\ters  of  state  :k  such  was  his  expression;  by  which  he 
[probably  meant  the  questions  of  the  queen's  marriage  and 
jthe  succession,  about  which  they  had  before  given  her 
some  uneasiness.    For  as  to  the  other  great  points  of 
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government,  alliances,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  negoeial 
tions,  no  parliament  in  tliat  age  ever  presumed  to  takd 
them  under  consideration,  or  question,  in  these  particulars! 
the  conduct  of  their  sovereign,  or  of  his  mniisters.         ^ 

In  the  former  parliament,  the  puritans  had  introduced 
seven  bills  for  a  further  reformation  in  religion  ;  but  they 
had  not  been  able  to  prevail  in  any  one  of  them. I  This 
House  of  Commons  had  sitten  a  very  few  days,  when 
Stricland,  a  member,  revived  one  of  the  bills,  that  for  the 
amendment  of  the  liturgy.™  The  chief  objection,  which 
he  mentioned,  was  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism. 
Another  member  added  the  kneeling  at  the  sacrament ; 
and  remarked  that  if  a  posture  of  humiliation  were  requi- 
site in  that  act  of  devotion,  it  were  better  that  the  comma- 
nicants  should  throw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
in  order  to  keep  at  the  widest  distance  from  former  super- 
stition." 

Religion  was  a  point,  of  which  Elizabeth  was,  if  possi- 
ble, still  more  jealous  than  of  matters  of  state.  She  pre- 
tended, that,  in  quality  of  supreme  head  or  governor  of  the 
church,  she  was  fully  empowered,  by  her  prerogative 
alone,  to  decide  all  questions  which  might  arise  with  re- 
gard 10  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship ;  and  she  never 
would  allow  her  parliaments  so  much  as  to  take  these 
points  into  consideration."  The  courtiers  did  not  forget 
to  insist  on  this  topic  :  the  treasurer  of  the  household, 
though  he  allowed  tnat  any  heresy  might  be  repressed  by 
|)arliament,  (a  concession  which  seems  to  have  been  rash 
and  unguarded,  since  the  act,  investing  the  crown  with  the 
supremacy,  or  rather  recognising  tlie  prerogative,  gave  the 
sovereign'fall  power  to  reform  all  heresies,)  yet  lie  affirm- 
ed, that  it  belonged  to  the  queen  alone,  as  head  of  the 
church,  to  regulate  every  question  of  ceremony  in  worship. 
The  comptroller  seconded  this  argument ;  insisted  on  the 
extent  of  the  queen's  prerogative ;  and  said,  that  the  House 
might,  from  former  examples,  have  taken  warning. not  to 
meddle  with  such  matters.  One  Pistor  opposed  these 
remonstrances  of  the  courtiers.  He  was  scandalized,  he 
said,  that  affairs  of  such  infinite  consequence,  (namely, 
kneeling,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,)  should  tie 
passed  over  so  slightly.  These  questions,  he  added,  con- 
cern the  salvation  of  "souls,  and  interest  every  one  more 
dee|)ly  than  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  world.  This  cause 
he  showed  to  be  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  rest  were  all  but 
terrene,  yea,  trifles  in  comparison,  call  them  ever  so  great : 
subsidies,  crowns,  kingdoms,  he  knew  not  what  weight 
they  had,  when  laid  in  the  balance  with  subjects  of  such 

ispeakable  importance.?  Though  the  zeal  of  this  member 
seems  to  have  been  approved  of,  the  House,  overawed  by 
the  prerogative,  voted  upon  the  question,  that  a  petition 
should  be  presented  to  her  majesty,  for  her  licence  to 
proceed  further  in  this  bill ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
they  should  stop  all  debate  or  reasoning  concerning  it.<i 

Slatters  would  probably  have  rested  here,  had  not  the 
queen  been  so  highly  offended  with  Stricland's  presump- 
tion, in  moving  the  bill  for  reformation  of  the  liturgy,  that 
she  summoned  him  before  the  council,  and  prohibited  him 
thenceforth  from  appearing  in  the  House  of  Commons.'' 
This  act  of  power  was  too  violent  even  for  the  submissive 
parliament  to  endure.  Carleton  took  notice  of  the  matter; 
complained  that  the  liberties  of  the  House  were  invaded  ; 
observed  that  Stricland  was  not  a  private  man,  but  repre- 
sented a  multitude  ;  and  moved  that  he  might  be  sent  for, 
and,  if  he  were  guilty  of  any  offence,  might  answer  for  it 
at  the  bar  of  the  House,  which  he  insinuated  to  be  the  only 
competent  tribunal.'  Yelverton  enforced  the  principles  of 
liberty  with  still  greater  boldness.  He  said,  that  the  pre- 
cedent was  dangerous  :  and  though  in  this  happy  time  of 
lenity,  among  so  many  good  and  honourable  personages  as 
were  at  present  invested  ivith  authority,  nothing  of  ex- 
tremity or  injury  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  yet  the  times 
might  alter;  what  now  is  permitted  might"  hereafter  be 
construed  as  a  duty  ;  and  might  be  enforced  even  on  the 
ground  of  the  present  permission.  He  added,  that  all 
matters  not  treasonable,  or  which  implied  not  too  much 
derogation  of  the  imperial  crown,  midit,  without  oflence, 
be  introduced  into  parliament ;  where  every  question  that 
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concerned  the  community  must  be  considered,  and  where 
even  the  right  of  the  crown  itself  must  finally  be  deter- 
mined. He  remarked,  that  men  sat  not  in  that  House  in 
their  private  capacities,  but  as  elected  by  their  country ; 
and  though  it  was  proper  that  the  prince  should  retain  his 
prerogative,  yet  was  tnat  prerogative  limited  by  law  :  as 
the  sovereign  could  not  of  himself  make  laws,  neither  could 
he  break  them,  merely  from  his  own  authority.' 

These  principles  were  popular,  and  noble,  and  gener- 
ous ;  hut  the  open  assertion  of  them  was,  at  this  time, 
somewhat  new  in  England  ;  and  the  courtiers  were  more 
warranted  by  present  practice,  when  they  advanced  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  The  treasurer  warned  the  House  to  be 
cautious  in  ther  proceedings  ;  neither  to  venture  further 
than  their  assured  warrant  might  extend,  nor  hazard  their 
good  opinion  with  her  majesty  in  any  doubtful  cause. 
The  member,  he  said,  whose  attendance  they  required, 
was  not  restrained  on  account  of  any  liberty  of  speech,  but 
for  his  exhibiting  a  bill  in  the  House  against  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  queen  ;  a  temerity  which  was  not  to  be  toler- 
ated. And  he  concluded  with  observing,  that  even 
speeches  made  in  that  House  had  been  questioned  and 
examined  by  the  sovereign."  Cleera,  another  member, 
remarked,  that  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  not  so  much 
as  disputable,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  queen  is  the  safety 
of  the  subject.  He  added,  that  in  questions  of  divinity, 
every  man  was  for  his  instruction  to  repair  to  his  ordinary  ; 
and  he  seems  to  insinuate,  that  the  bishops  themselves, 
for  their  instruction,  must  repair  to  the  queen."  Fleet- 
wood observed,  that,  in  his  memory,  he  knew  a  man, 
who,  in  the  fifth  of  the  present  queen,  had  been  called  to 
account  for  a  speech  in  the  House.  But  lest  this  example 
should  he  deemed  too  recent,  he  would  inform  them, 
from  the  parliament  rolls,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a 
bishop  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  king's  command, 
on  account  of  his  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  tlie  parliament 
presumed  not  to  go  further  than  to  be  humble  suitors  for 
nim.  In  the  subsequent  reign,  the  Speaker  himself  was 
committed,  with  another  member ;  and  the  House  found 
no  other  remedy  than  a  like  submissive  application.  He 
advised  the  House  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient ; 
and  not  to  presume  either  to  send  for  their  member,  or 
demand  him,  as  of  right."  During  this  speech,  those 
members  of  the  privy-council  who  sat  in  the  House, 
whispered  together ;  upon  which  the  Speaker  moved,  that 
the  House  should  make  stay  of  all  further  proceedings ;  a 
motion  which  was  immediately  complied  with.  The  queen, 
finding  that  the  experiment  which  she  had  made  was 
likely  to  excite  a  great  ferment,  saved  her  honour  by  this 
silence  of  the  House;  and  lest  the  question  should  be  re- 
sumed, she  sent  next  day  to  Stricland  her  permission  to 
give  his  attendance  in  parliament. v 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuke  ft-om  the  throne,  the  zeal 
of  the  Commons  still  enL'aged  them  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  other  bills  which  regarded  religion  ;  but 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  still  more  arbitrary  proceeding 
of  the  queen,  in  which  "the  Lords  condescended  to  be  her 
instruments.  This  House  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons, 
desiring  that  a  committee  might  attend  them.  Some  mem- 
bers were  appointed  for  (hat  purpose;  and  the  upper 
House  acquainted  them,  that  the  queen's  majesty,  being 
informed  of  the  articles  of  Reformation  which  they  had 
canvassed,  approved  of  them,  intended  to  publish  them, 
and  to  make  the  bishops  execute  them,  by  virtue  of  her 
royal  authority,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land :  but  that  she  would  not  permit  them  to  be  treated 
of  in  parliament.^  The  House,  though  they  did  not  en- 
tirely stop  proceedings  on  account  of  this  injunction,  seem 
to  have  been  nowise  offended  at  such  hauenty  treatment; 
and  in  the  issue  all  the  bills  came  to  nothing. 

A  motion  made  by  Rolieit  Bell,  a  puritan,  against  an 
exclusive  patent  granted  to  a  company  of  merchants  in 
Bristol,^  gave  also  occasion  to  several  remarkable  inci- 
dents. The  queen,  some  days  after  the  motion  was  made, 
sent  orders  by  the  mouth  of  the  Speaker,  commanding  the 
House  to  spend  little  time  in  motions,  and  to  avoid  long 
speeches.    All  the  members  understood  that  she  had  been 
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offended,  because  a  matter  had  been  moved  which  seem- 
ed to  toucli  her  prero!r<itive.''  Fleetwood  accordingly 
spoke  of  this  delicate  subject.  He  observed,  that  the 
queen  had  a  prerogative  of  granting  patents ;  that  to 
que.stion  the  validity  of  any  patent,  was  to  invade  the 
royal  prerogative ;  that  all  foreign  trade  was  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ;  that  even  the  statute 
which  g-ave  liberty  of  commerce,  admitted  of  all  prohibi- 
'tions  from  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  prince,  when  he  granted 
an  exclusive  patent,  only  employed  the  power  vested  in 
him,  and  prohibited  all  others  from  dealing  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  commerce.  He  quoted  the  clerk  of  the 
parliament's  book,  to  prove  that  no  man  might  speak  in 
parliament  of  the  statute  of  wills,  unless  the  king  first 
gtive  licence ;  because  tlie  royal  prerogative  in  the  wards 
was  thereby  touched.  He  showed  likewise  the  statutes  of 
Edward  1.  Edward  III.  and  Henrv  I\'.  with  a  savin>r  of 
the  preroirative.  And  in  Edward  Vl.'s  time,  the  protector 
was  applied  to,  for  his  allowance  to  mention  matters  of 
prerogative.": 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  renowned  sea- 
adventurer,  carried  these  topics  still  further.  He  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a  vain 
device,  and  perilous  to  be  treated  of;  since  it  tended  to 
the  derogation  of  the  prerogative  imperial,  which  whoever 
should  attempt  so  much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he  said, 
be  otherwise  accounted  than  an  open  enemy.  For  what 
difference  is  there  between  saying  that  the  queen  is  not  to 
use  the  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  saying  that  she  is  not 
queen  ?  and  though  experience  has  shown  so  much  cle- 
mency in  her  majesty,  as  might,  perhaps,  make  subjects 
forget  their  duty;  it  is  not  good  to  sport  or  venture  too 
much  with  princes.  He  reminded  them  of  tlie  fable  of 
the  hare,  who,  upon  the  proclamation  that  all  horned  beasts 
should  depart  tne  court,  immediately  fled,  lest  his  ears 
should  be  construed  to  be  horns  ;  and  by  this  apologue  he 
seems  to  insinuate,  that  even  those  who  heard  or  permitted 
such  dangerous  speeches,  would  not  themselves  be  entirely 
free  from  danger.  He  desired  them  to  bew.ire,  lest,  if  they 
meddled  further  with  these  matters,  the  queen  might  look 
to  her  own  power ;  and  finding  herself  .able  to  suppress 
tlieir  challenged  liberty,  and  to  exert  an  arbitrary  au- 
thority, might  imitate  the  example  of  Lewis  XI.  of  F'rance, 
who,  as  he  termed  it,  delivered  the  crown  from  ward- 
ship.'' 

Though  this  speech  gave  some  disgust,  nobody,  at  the 
time,  replied  anv  thing,  but  that  Sir  Humphrey  mistook 
the  meaniiiL'  of  t"he  House,  and  of  the  member  who  made 
the  motion  :  they  never  had  any  other  purpose,  than  to 
represent  their  grievances,  in  due  and  seemly  form,  unto 
her  majesty.  But  in  a  subsequent  debate,  Peter  \\"ent- 
worth,  a  man  of  a  superior  free  spirit,  called  that  speech 
an  insult  on  the  House  ;  noted  Sir  Humphrey's  disposi- 
tion to  flatter  and  hvni  on  the  prince  ;  compared  him  to 
the  chamelion,  which  can  change  itself  into  all  colours 
except  white  ;  and  recommended  to  the  House  a  due  care 
of  liberty  of  speech,  and  of  the  privileges  of  parliament.'' 
It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  motion  asainst  tlie  ex- 
clusive patent  had  no  effect.  Bell,  the  member  who  first 
introduced  it,  was  sent  for  by  the  council,  and  was  se- 
verely reprimanded  for  his  lemerity.  He  returned  to  the 
House  with  such  an  amazed  countenance,  that  all  the 
members,  well  informed  of  the  reason,  were  struck  with 
terror :  and  during  some  time  no  one  durst  rise,  to  speak 
of  any  matter  of  importance,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
the  queen  and  the  council.  Even  after  the  fears  of  the 
Commons  were  somewhat  abated,  the  members  spoke 
with  extreme  precaution  ;  and  by  employing  most  of  their 
discourse  in  preambles  and  apologies,  they  showed  their 
conscious  terror  of  the  rod  which  hung  over  them.  Wher- 
ever any  delicate  point  was  touched,  though  ever  so  gently ; 
nay,  seemed  to  be  approached,  though  at  ever  so  great' a 
distance,  the  whisper  ran  about  the  House,  "  The  queen 
will  be  offended;  the  council  will  be  extremely  displeas- 
ed :"  and  bv  these  surmises  men  were  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they  exposed  themselves.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  patent,  which  the  queen  defended  with  such 
imperious  violence   was  contrived  for  the  profit  of  lour 
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courtiers,  and  was  attended  with  the  utter  ruin  of  seven 
or  eii;ht  thousand  of  her  industrious  subjects.' 

Thus  every  thing  which  passed  the  two  „  i,  >,  . 
Houses  was  extremely  respectful  and  sub-  "^'  '  "*' 
missive;  yet  did  the  queen  think  it  incumbent  on  her,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  session,  to  check,  and  that  with  great 
severity,  those  feeble  efforts  of  liberty,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  motions  and  speeches  of  some  members.  The  lord 
keeper  told  the  Commons,  in  her  majesty's  name,  that, 
though  the  majority  of  the  lower  House  had  shown  them- 
selves, in  their  proceeding's,  discreet  and  dutiful,  yet  a  few 
of  them  had  discovered  a  contrary  character,  and  had 
justly  merited  the  reproach  of  audacious,  arrogant,  and 
presumptuous :  contrary  to  their  duty,  both  as  subjects 
and  parliament-men,  nay,  contrary  to  the  express  injunc- 
tions given  them  from  the  throne  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  injunctions  which  it  might  well  become  them  to 
have  better  attended  to,  they  had  presumed  to  call  in 
question  her  majesty's  arants  and  prerogatives.  But  her 
majesty  warns  them,  that  since  they  thus  wilfully  forget 
themselves,  they  are  otherwise  to  be  admonished  :  some 
other  species  of  correction  must  be  found  for  them ;  since 
neither  the  commands  of  her  majesty,  nor  the  example  of 
their  vpiser  brethren,  can  reclaim  iheir  audacious,  arrogant, 
and  presumptuous  folly,  by  which  they  are  thus  led  to 
meddle  with  what  nowise  belongs  to  them,  and  what  lies 
bevond  the  compass  of  their  understanding.!! 

In  all  these  transactions  appears  clearly  the  opinion 
which  Elizabeth  had  entertained  of  the  duty  and  authority 
of  parliaments.  They  were  not  to  convass  any  mattere  of 
state ;  still  less  were  they  to  meddle  with  the  church. 
(:Juestions  of  either  kind  were  far  above  their  reach,  and 
were  appropriated  to  the  prince  alone,  or  to  those  councils 
and  ministers  with  whom  he  was  pleased  to  intrust  them. 
\\  hat  then  was  the  office  of  parliaments  ?  They  might 
give  directions  for  the  due  tanning  of  leather,  or  milling 
of  cloth;  for  the  preservation  of  pheasants  and  partridges, 
for  the  reparation  of  bridges  and  highways ;  for  the  punish- 
ment of  vairabonds  or  common  beggars.  Regulations 
concerning  the  police  of  the  country  came  properly  under 
their  inspection ;  and  the  laws  of  this  kind  which  they 
prescribed,  had,  if  not  a  greater,  yet  a  more  durable,  au- 
thority, than  those  which  were  derived  solely  fi"om  the 
proclamations  of  the  sovereign.  Precedents  or  reports 
could  fix  a  rule  for  decisions  in  private  property,  or  the 
punishment  of  crimes;  but  no  alteration  or  innovation  in 
the  municipal  law  could  proceed  from  any  other  source 
than  the  parliament ;  nor  would  the  courts  of  justice  be 
induced  to  clianire  their  established  practice  by  an  order 
of  council.  But  the  most  acceptable  part  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  was  the  grantii  -g  of  subsidies ;  the  attainting 
and  punishing  of  the  obnoxious  nobility,  or  any  minister 
of  state  after  his  fall ;  the  countenancins  of  such  in"eat 
efforts  of  power,  as  might  be  deemed  somewhat  excep- 
tionable, when  they  proceeded  entirely  from  the  sove- 
reign. The  redress  of  grievances  was  sometimes  promised 
to  the  people,  but  seldom  could  have  place,  while  it  was 
an  esiabbshed  rule,  that  the  prerosatives  of  the  crown 
must  not  be  abridged,  nor  so  much  as  ([uestioned  and 
examined  in  parliament.  Even  though  monopolies,  and 
exclusive  companies,  had  already  reached  an  enormous 
height,  and  were  every  day  increasing,  to  the  destruction 
of  all  liberty,  and  extinction  of  all  industry  ;  it  was  cri- 
minal in  a  member  to  propose,  in  the  most  dutiful  and 
regular  manner,  a  parliamentary  application  against  any 
of  them. 

These  maxims  of  government  were  not  kept  secret  by 
Elizabeth,  nor  smoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or 
plausible  pretences.  They  were  openly  avowed  in  her 
speeches  and  messages  to  parliament ;  and  were  accom- 
panied with  all  the  haughtiness,  nay,  sometimes  bitterness, 
of  expression,  which  the  meanest  servant  could  look  for 
from  his  offended  master.  Yet,  notwithstanding'  this  con- 
duct, Elizabeth  continued  to  be  tlie  most  popular  sove- 
reign that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England ;  because 
the  maxims  of  her  reign  were  conformable  to  the  princi- 
plps  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion  generally  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  constitution.    The  continued  encroach- 
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mcnts  of  popular  assemblies  on  Elizabeth's  successors 
have  so  changed  our  ideas  in  these  matters,  that  the 
passages  above  mentioned  appear  to  us  extremely  curious, 
,ind  even,  at  first,  surprising ;  but  they  were  so  little  re- 
marked during  tlie  time,  that  neither  Camden,  though  a 
coiitemporarv  writer,  nor  any  other  historian,  has  taken 
any  notice  of  them.  So  absolute,  indeed,  was  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been 
kindled,  and  was  preser\ed,  by  the  puritans  alone;  and 
It  was  to  this  sect,  whose  principles  appear  so  frivolous, 
and  liabits  so  ridiculous,  that  the  English  owe  the  whole 
freedom  of  their  constitution.  Actuated  by  that  zeal 
which  belongs  to  innovators,  and  by  the  courage  which 
enthusiasm  inspires,  they  hazarded  the  utmost  indignation 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  employing  all  their  industry  to  be 
elected  into  parliament,  a  matter  not  difficult,  while  a  seat 
was  rather  regarded  as  a  burden  than  an  advantage,ii  they 
first  acquired  a  majority  in  that  assembly,  and  then  ob- 
tained an  ascendant  over  the  church  and  monarchy. 

The  following  were  the  principal  laws  enacted  this 
session.  It  was  declared  treason,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  queen,  to  affirm,  that  she  was  not  the  lawful  sove- 
reign, or  tliat  any  other  possessed  a  preferable  title,  or 
that  she  was  a  heretic,  schismatic,  or  infidel,  or  that  the 
laws  and  statutes  cannot  limit  and  determine  the  right  of 
the  crown  and  the  successor  thereof:  to  maintain,  in 
writing  or  printing,  that  any  person,  except  the  natural. 
issue  of  her  body,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  queen's  heir  or 
successor,  subjected  the  person  and  all  his  abettors,  for 
the  first  offence,  to  imprisonment  during  a  year,  and  to 
the  forfeiture  of  half  their  goods  ;  the  second  oft'ence  sub- 
jected them  to  the  penalty  of  a  premunire.'  This  law  was 
plainly  levelled  against  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  par- 
tisans ;  and  implied  an  avowal,  that  Elizabeth  never  in- 
tended to  declare  her  successor.  It  may  be  noted,  that 
the  usual  phrase  of  lanf'ul.  issue,  which  the  parliament 
thought  indecent  towards  the  queen,  as  if  she  could  be 
supposed  to  have  any  other,  was  changed  into  that  of 
natural  v^sue.  But  this  alteration  was  the  source  of  plea- 
santry during  the  time  ;  and  some  suspected  a  deeper  de- 
sign, as  if  Leicester  intended,  in  case  of  the  queen's  oemise, 
to  produce  some  bastard  of  his  own,  and  affirm  that  he 
was  her  offspring.'' 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  whosoever,  by  bulls,  should 
publish  absolutions,  or  other  rescripts  of  the  Pope,  or 
should,  by  means  of  them,  reconcile  any  man  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  such  offenders,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  so  reconciled,  should  be  guilty  of  treason.  The 
penalty  of  a  premunire  was  imposed  on  every  one  who 
imported  any  Agnus  Dei,  crucifix,  or  such  other  imple- 
ment of  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  Pope.'  The 
former  laws  against  usury  were  enforced  by  a  new  sta- 
tute." A  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths,  was 
granted  by  parliament.  The  queer,  as  she  was  deter- 
mined to  yield  to  them  none  of  her  power,  was  very  cau- 
tious in  asking  them  for  any  supply.  She  endeavoured, 
either  by  a  rigid  frugality  to  make  her  ordinary  revenues 
suffice  for  the  necessities  of  the  crown,  or  she  employed 
her  prerogative,  and  procured  money  by  the  granting  of 
patents,  monopolies,  or  by  some  such  ruinous  expedient. 

Though  Elizabeth  possessed  such  uncontrolled  au- 
thority over  her  parliaments,  and  such  extensive  influence 
over  her  people  ;  though  during  a  course  of  thirteen  years 
she  had  maintained  the  public  tranquillity,  which  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  hasty  and  ill-concerted  insurrec- 
tion in  the  North ;  she  was  still  kept  in  great  anxiety, 
and  felt  her  throne  perpetually  totter  under  her.  Tlie 
violent  commotions  excited  in  France  and  the  Low 
Comitries  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  seemed,  in  one  view,  to 
secure  her  against  any  disturbance ;  but  they  served,  on 
more  reflection,  to  instruct  her  in  the  danger  of  her  situa- 
tion, when  she  remarked  that  England,  no  less  than  these 
neighbouring  countries,  contained  the  seeds  of  intestine 
discord ;  the  differences  of  religious  opinion, and  the  furious 
intolerance  and  animosity  of  the  opposite  sectaries. 

Civil  «ars  of  The  league  formed  at  Bayonne,  in  1566, 
1  muce.       for  the  extermination  of  the  protestants,  had 
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not  been  concluded  so  secretly,  but  intelligence  of  it  had 
reached  Conde,  Coligni,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
hugonots ;  and  finding  that  the  measures  of  the  court 
agreed  with  their  suspicions,  tlicy  determined  to  prevent 
the  cruel  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  and  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  catholics  were  aware  of  the  danger.  The 
hugonots,  though  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
tbrmed  a  kind  of  separate  empire ;  and  being  closely 
united,  as  well  by  their  religious  zeal  as  by  the  dangers 
to  winch  they  were  perpetually  exposed,  they  obeyed, 
with  entire  submission,  the  orders  of  their  leaders,  and 
were  ready,  on  every  signal,  to  fly  to  arms.  The  king 
and  queen -mother  were  living  in  great  security  at  Mon- 
ceaux  in  Brie,  when  they  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  protestant  troops,  which  had  secretly  marched  thither 
from  all  quarters ;  and  had  not  a  boay  of  Swiss  come 
speedily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted  them  with  great 
intrepidity  to  Paris,  they  must  have  fallen,  without  re- 
sistance, into  the  hands  of  the  malcontents.  A  battle  was 
afterwards  fought  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis ;  where, 
though  the  old  constable  JMontmorency,  the  general  of 
the  catholics,  was  killed,  combating  bravely  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  the  hugonots  were  finally  defeated.  Condt', 
collecting  liis  broken  forces,  and  receiving  a  strong  rein- 
forcement from  the  German  protestants,  appeared  again 
in  the  field ;  and  laying  siege  to  Chartres,  a  place  of 
great  importance,  obliged  the  court  to  agree  to  a  new 
accommodation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animosity  of  those  religionists, 
that  even  had  the  leaders  on  both  sides  been  ever  so  sin- 
cere in  their  intentions  for  peace,  and  reposed  ever  so 
much  confidence  in  each  other,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  retain  the  people  in  tranquillity ;  much  more, 
where  such  extreme  jealousy  prevailed,  and  where  the 
court  employed  every  pacification  as  a  snare  for  their  ene- 
mies. A  plan  was  laid  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  prince 
and  admiral ;  who  narrowly  escaped  to  Kochelle,  and 
summoned  their  partisans  to  their  assistance."  The  civil 
wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  the 
parties  became  still  more  exasperated  against  each  other. 
The  young  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  king,  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  catholics;  and  fought,  in  1369, 
a  great  battle  at  Jarnac  with  the  hugonots,  where  tlie 
Prince  of  Conde  was  killed  and  his  army  defeated.  This 
discomfiture,  with  the  loss  of  so  great  a  leader,  reduced 
not  the  hugonots  to  despair.  The  admiral  still  supported 
the  cause ;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
testants tlie  Prince  of  Navarre,  then  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  young  Prince  of  Conde,  he  encouraged  the  party 
rather  to  perish  bravely  in  the  field  than  ignominiously  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner.  He  collected  such  num- 
bers, so  determined  to  endure  every  extremity,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  make  head  against  tbe  Duke  of  Anjou  ; 
and  being  strengthened  by  a  new  reinforcement  of  Ger- 
mans, he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat,  and  to  divide 
his  forces. 

Coligni  then  laid  siege  to  Poictiers ;  and  as  the  eyes  of 
all  France  were  fixed  on  this  enterprise,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  emulous  of  the  renown  which  his  father  had  ac- 
quired by  the  defence  of  Metz,  threw  himself  into  the 
place,  and  so  animated  the  garrison  by  his  valour  and  con- 
duct, that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  that  unrivalled  fame  and 
grandeur  afterwards  attained  by  this  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  attachment  which  all  the  catholics  bad  borne  to  his 
father  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  son  ;  and  men 
pleased  themselves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and  shining 
qualities  which  seemed  in  a  manner  hereditary  in  that 
family.  Equal  in  affability,  in  munificence,  in  address,  in 
eloquence,  and  in  every  quality  wliich  engages  the  aft'ec- 
tions  of  men  ;  equal  also  m  valour,  in  conduct,  in  enter- 
prise, in  capacity ;  there  seemed  only  this  diffierence 
between  them,  that  the  son,  educated  in  more  turbulent 
times,  and  finding  a  gieater  dissolution  of  all  law  and  order, 
exceeded  the  father  in  ambition  and  temerity,  and  was 
engaged  in  enterprises  still  more  destructive  to  the  autho- 
rity of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  repose  of  his  native  country. 
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Elizabotli,  wtio  kept  lier  ;itteiitioii  fixed  on  the  civil 
commotions  of  France,  was  nowise  pleased  with  this  new 
rise  of  her  enemies  the  Guises ;  and  beini;  anxious  for  the 
fate  of  the  protestants,  whose  interests  were  connected 
with  her  own,"  she  was  engasred,  notwithstanding  her 
aversion  from  all  rebellion,  and  from  all  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  to  j;ive  them  secretly  some  assist- 
ance. Besides  employing  her  authority  w'ith  tlie  German 
princes,  she  lent  money  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and 
'  received  some  jewels  as  pledges  for  tlie  loan.  And  she 
permitted  Henry  Champcrnon  to  levy,  and  transport  over 
into  France,  a  regiment  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  volunteers ; 
among  whom  Waller  Kaleigh,  then  a  young  man,  began 
to  distinguish  himself  in  tliat  great  school  of  military 
valour.!'  llie  admiral,  constrained  by  the  impatience  of 
his  troops,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  subsistnig  them,  fought 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of  Moncontour  in 
Poictou,  where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The  court 
of  France,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  experience  of 
the  obstinacy  of  the  hugonots,  and  the  vigour  of  Coligni, 
vainly  flattered  themselves  that  the  force  of  the  rebels  was 
at  last  finally  annihilated  ;  and  they  neglected  further  pre- 
parations against  a  foe,  who,  they  thought,  could  never 
more  become  dangerous.  They  were  surprised  to  hear 
that  this  leader  had  appeared  without  dismay  in  another 
quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  had  encouraged  the  young 
princes,  whom  he  governed,  to  like  constancy;  had 
assembled  an  army ;  had  taken  the  field  ;  and  was  even 
strong  enough  to  threaten  Paris.  The  public  finances, 
diminished  by  the  continued  disorders  of  the  kingdom,  and 
wasted  by  so  many  fruitless  military  enterprises,  could  no 
longer  bear  the  charge  of  a  new  armament ;  and  the  king, 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  animosity  against  the  hugo- 
nots, was  obliged,  in  1570,  to  conclude  an  accommodation 
with  them,  to  grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences, 
and  to  renew  the  edicts  for  liberty  of  conscience. 

Though  a  pacification  was  seemingly  concluded,  the 
tnind  of  Charles  was  nowise  reconciled  to  his  rebellious 
subjects;  and  this  accommodation,  like  all  the  foregoing, 
was  nothing  but  a  snare  by  which  the  perfidious  court  had 
projected  to  destroy  at  once,  without  aaiiger,  all  its  formi- 
dable enemies.  As  the  two  young  princes,  the  admiral, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hugonots,  instructed  by  past 
experience,  discovered  an  extreme  distrust  of  the  king's 
intentions,  and  kept  themselves  in  security  at  a  distance, 
all  possible  artifices  were  employed  to  remove  their  appre- 
hensions, and  to  convince  them  of  the  sincerity  of  the  new 
counsels  which  seemed  to  be  embraced.  The  terms  of  the 
peace  were  religiously  observed  to  them ;  the  toleration 
was  strictly  maintained  ;  all  attempts  made  by  the  zealous 
catholics  to  infringe  it,  were  punished  with  severity ; 
offices,  and  favours,  and  honours  were  bestowed  on  the 
principal  nobility  among  the  protestants ;  and  the  king 
and  council  every  where  declared,  that,  tired  of  civil  dis- 
orders, and  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  forcing 
men's  consciences,  they  were  thenceforth  determined  to 
allow  every  one  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion. 

Among  the  other  artifices  employed  to  lull  the  protest- 
ants into  a  fatal  security,  Charles  afliected  to  enter  into 
close  connexion  with  F.lizabeth  ;  and  as  it  seemed  not  the 
interest  of  France  to  forward  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain,  that  princess  the  more  easily 
flattered  herself  that  the  French  monarch  would  prefer 
her  friendship  to  that  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  better 
to  deceive  her,  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  her  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  a  prince  whose  youth,  beauty,  and 
reputation  for  valour  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  re- 
commend him  to  a  woman,  who  had  appeared  not  alto- 
gether insensible  to  these  endowments.  The  queen  imme- 
diately founded  on  this  offer  the  project  of  deceiving  the 
court  of  France;  and  being  intent  on  that  artifice,  she 
laid  herself  the  more  open  to  be  deceived.  Negociations 
were  entered  into  with  regard  to  the  marriage  ;  terms  of 
the  contract  were  proposed,  difficulties  started  and  re- 
moved ;  and  the  two  courts,  equally  insincere,  though  not 
equally  culpable,  seemed  to  approach  every  day  nearer  to 
each  other  in  their  demands  and  concessions.    The  great 
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obstacle  seemed  to  lie  in  adjusting  the  difference  of 
religion  ;  because  Elizabeth,  who  recommended  toleration 
to  Charles,  was  determined  not  to  grant  it  in  her  own 
dominions,  not  even  to  her  husband ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  seemed  unwilling  to  submit,  for  the  sake  of  inte- 
rest, to  the  dishonour  of  an  apostasy.i 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  triumphed  so 
much  in  any  contrivances  as  in  those  which  were  conjoined 
with  her  coquetry ;  and  as  her  character  in  this  particular 
was  generally  known,  the  court  of  France  thought  that 
they  might,  without  danger  of  forming  any  final  conclu- 
sion, venture  the  further  in  their  concessions  and  offers  to 
her.  The  queen  also  had  other  motives  for  dissimulation. 
Besides  the  advantage  of  discouraging  Mary's  jiartisans, 
by  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, her  situation  with  I'hilip  demanded  her  utmost 
vigilance  and  attention  ;  and  the  violent  authority  estab- 
lished in  the  Low  Countries  made  her  desirous  of  fortify- 
ing herself  even  with  the  bare  appearance  of  a  new  con- 
federacy. 

The  theological  controversies  which  had  Affaire  or  the 
long  agitated  Europe,  had,  from  the  begin-  Low  Countries, 
ning,  penetrated  into  the  Low  Countries ;  and  as  these 
provinces  maintained  an  extensive  commerce,  they  had 
early  received  from  every  kingdom  with  which  they  cor- 
responded, a  tincture  of  religious  innovation.  An  opin-on 
at  that  time  prevailed,  which  had  been  zealously  propa- 
gated by  priests,  and  implicitly  received  by  sovereigns, 
that  heresy  was  closely  connected  with  rebellion,  and  that 
every  great  or  violent  alteration  in  the  church  involved  a 
like  revolution  in  the  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal 
of  the  reformers  would  seldom  allow  them  to  wait  the 
consent  of  the  magistrate  to  their  innovations :  they  be- 
came less  dutiful  when  opposed  and  punished ;  and 
though  their  pretended  spirit  of  reasoning  and  inquiry 
was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  new  species  of  implicit  faith, 
the  prince  took  the  alarm,  as  if  no  institutions  could  be 
secure  from  the  temerity  of  their  researches.  The  Emperor 
Charles,  who  proposed  to  augment  his  authority,  under 
pretence  of  defending  the  catholic  faith,  easily  adopted 
these  political  principles ;  and  notwithstanding  the  limited 
prerogative  which  he  possessed  in  the  Netherlands,  he 
published  the  most  arbitrary,  severe,  and  tyrannical  edicts 
against  the  protestants ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  execu- 
tion of  them  should  be  no  less  violent  and  sanguinary. 
He  was  neither  cruel  nor  bigoted  in  his  natural  dispo- 
sition ;  yet  an  historian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and 
caution,  has  computed,  that  in  the  several  persecutions 
promoted  by  that  monarch,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.' 
But  these  severe  remedies,  far  from  answering  the  purposes 
intended,  had  rather  served  to  augment  the  numbers  as 
well  as  zeal  of  the  reformers ;  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  towns,  seeing  no  end  of  those  barbarous  execu- 
tions, felt  their  humanity  rebel  against  their  principles, 
and  declined  any  further  persecution  of  the  new  doctrines.' 

When  Philip  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions,  the? 
Flemings  were  justly  alarmed  with  new  apprehensions ; 
lest  their  prince,  observing  the  lenity  of  the  magistrates, 
should  take  the  execution  of  the  edicts  from  such  remiss 
hands,  and  should  establish  the  inquisition  in  the  Low 
Countries,  accompanied  with  all  the  iniquities  and  bar- 
barities which  attended  it  in  Spain.  The  severe  and  unre- 
lenting character  of  the  man,  liis  professed  attachment  to 
Spanish  manners,  the  inflexible  bigotry  of  his  principles; 
all  these  circumstances  increased  their  terror :  and  when 
he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a  known  intention  never 
to  return,  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants  was  extremely 
augmented,  and  their  dread  of  those  tyrannical  orders 
which  their  sovereign,  surrounded  with  Spanish  ministers, 
would  issue  fr  m  his  cabinet  at  Madrid.  He  left  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  governess  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
the  plain  good  sense  and  good  temper  of  that  princess, 
had  she  been  intrusted  with  the  sole  power,  would  have 
preserved  the  submission  of  those  opulent  ))rovinces, 
which  were  lost  from  that  refinement  of  treacherous  and 
barbarous  politics  on  which  Philip  so  highly  valued  him- 

!■  Orolii  Annal.  lib.  i.  Fattier  Paul,  unnltier  crrat  autliority.  computes 
ill  .\  pjissMCP  Bhnvfe  cili'd,  tliat  lijt.v  tiimibHiid  perMins  wcru  put  to  duiitli  iu 
tlif  lAjvi  Coutilries  alone. 
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self.  The  Fleininp!  found,  that  the  name  alone  of  regent 
remained  with  the  Huchess ;  that  Cardinal  Granville  en- 
tirely i)os,-itss(<d  the  king's  confidence  ;  that  attempts  were 
every  day  made  on  their  liberties;  that  a  resolution  was 
taken  never  more  to  assemble  the  states  ;  that  new  bishop- 
rics were  arbitnirily  erected,  in  order  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  the  persecuting  edicts  ;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  must  expect  to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince under  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  discontents  of 
the  nobility  gave  countenance  to  the  complaints  of  the 
gentry,  which  encouraged  the  mutiny  of  the  populace;  and 
all  orders  of  men  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  revolt. 
Associations  were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  presented, 
names  of  distinction  assumed,  badges  of  party  displayed  ; 
and  the  current  of  the  people,  impelled  by  religious  zeal 
and  irritated  by  feeble  resistance,  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  in  several  towns,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  they  made 
ui  open  invasion  on  the  established  worship,  pillasred  the 
;:huiclies  and  monasteries,  broke  the  images,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  unwarrantalile  disorders.  " 

The  wiser  |)art  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  were  alarmed 
at  these  excesses,  to  which  their  own  discontents  had  at 
first  given  countenance  ;  and  seconding  the  wisdom  of  the 
governess,  they  suppressed  the  dangerous  insurrectior(s, 
punished  the  ringleaders,  and  reduced  all  the  provinces  to 
a  state  of  order  and  submission.  But  Philip  was  not  con- 
tented with  the  re-establishment  of  his  ancient  authority  : 
he  considered,  that  provinces  so  remote  from  the  seat  of 
government  could  not  be  ruled  by  a  limited  prerogativte  ; 
and  that  a  prince,  who  must  entreat  rather  than  command, 
would  necessarily,  when  he  resided  not  among  tlie  people, 
feel  every  day  a  diminution  of  his  power  and  influence. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  the  popular  dis- 
orders, as  a  pretence  for  entirely  abolishing  the  privileges 
of  the  Low  Country  provinces ;  and  for  ruling  them 
thenceforth  with  military  and  arbitrary  authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  design,  he  employed  a 
man,  who  was  a  proper  instrument  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
t\rant.  Feidinand  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alya,  had  been 
educated  aniidst  arms ;  and  having  attained  a  consiim- 
mate  knowledge  in  the  military  art,  his  habits  led  him  to 
transfer  into  all  government  the  severe  discipline  of  a 
camp,  and  to  conceive  no  measures  between  jirince  and 
subject,  but  those  of  rigid  command  and  implicit  obedi- 
ence. This  general,  in  1568,  conducted  from  Italy  to  the 
Low  Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Spaniards ;  and 
his  avowed  animosity  to  the  Flemings,  with  his  known 
character,  struck  that  whole  people  with  terror  and  con- 
sternation. It  belongs  not  to  our  subject  to  relate  at 
length  those  violences  which  Alva's  natural  barbarity, 
steeled  by  reflection,  and  aggravated  by  insolence,  exercised 
on  those  flourisiiing  provinces.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  all 
their  privileges,  the  gift  of  so  many  princes,  and  the  inherit- 
ance of  so  many  ages,  were  openly  and  expressly  abolished 
by  edict ;  arbitrary  and  sanguinary  tribunals  erected ;  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  in  spite  of  their  great  merits 
and  past  services,  brought  to  the  scaffold  ;  multitudes  of 
all  ranks  thrown  into  confinement,  and  thence  delivered 
over  to  the  executioner :  and  notwithstanding  the  |)eaceable 
submission  of  all  men,  nothing  was  heard  of  but  confisca- 
tion, imprisonment,  exile,  torture,  and  death.  ' 

Elizabeth  was  equally  displeased  to  see  the  progress  of 
that  scheme,  laid  for  the  extermination  of  the  protestants, 
and  to  observe  the  erection  of  so  great  a  military  power,  in 
a  state  situated  in  so  near  a  neighbourhood.  She  gave 
protection  to  all  the  Flemish  exiles  who  took  shelter  in 
Iier  dominions  ;  and,  as  many  of  these  were  the  most  in- 
dustrious inhabitantspf  the  Netherlands,  and  had  rendered 
that  country  celebrated  for  its  arts,  she  reaped  the  advan- 
tage of  introducing  into  England  some  u.seful  manufac- 
tures, which  were  formerly  unknown  in  that  kingdom. 
Foreseeing  that  the  violent  government  of  Alva  could  not 
long  subsist  without  exciting  some  commotion,  she  ven- 
tured to  commit  an  insult  upon  him,  which  she  would 
have  been  cautious  not  to  liazard  against  a  more  established 
authority.  Some  Genoese  merchants  had  engaged,  by 
contract  with  Philip,  to  transport  into  Flanders  the  sum  of 


four  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  and  the  vessels,  on  which 
this  money  was  embarked,  had  been  attacked  in  the  Chan- 
nel bv  some  privateers  equipped  by  the  French  hugonots, 
and  had  taken  shelter  in  Plymouth  and  Southampton. 
The  commanders  of  the  ships  pretended  that  the  money 
belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  the  queen,  finding 
upon  inquiry  that  it  was  the  property  of  Genoese  mer- 
chants, took  possession  of  it  as  a  loan  ;  and  by  that  means 
deprived  the  Duke  of  Alva  of  this  resource  in  the  time  of 
his  greatest  necessity.  Alva,  in  revenge,  seized  all  the  \ 
English  merchants  in  the  Low  Countries,  threw  them  into  i 
prison,  and  confiscated  their  effects.  The  queen  retaliated 
by  a  like  violence  on  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  merchants ; 
and  gave  all  the  English  liberty  to  make  reprisals  on  the 
subjects  of  Philip. 

"These  difl'erences  were  afterwards  accommodated  by 
treaty,  and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the  mer- 
chants :  but  nothing  could  repair  the  loss  which  so  well- 
timed  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  government  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Alva,  in  want  of  money,  and  dreading 
the  immediate  mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  whom  great  arrears 
were  due,  imposed  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  most  ruinous 
taxes  on  the  people.  He  not  only  required  the  hundredth 
penny,  and  the  twentieth  of  all  the  immovable  goods  : 
ne  also  demanded  the  tenth  of  all  movable  goods  on 
every  sale ;  an  absurd  tyranny,  which  would  not  only  have 
destroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even  have  restrained 
the  common  intercourse  of  life.  The  people  refused  com- 
pliance :  the  duke  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient  of 

the  gibbet :  and  thus  matters  came  still  nearer  the  last  ex- 
tremities between  the  Flemings  and  the  Spaniards.' 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge  them- 
selves for  her  insults,  had  naturally  recourse  to  one  policy, 
the  supporting  of  the  cause  and  pretensions  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  ;  and  Alva,  whose  measures  were  ever  violent, 
soon  opened  a  secret  intercourse  with  that  princess.  There 
was  one  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  had  re- 
sided about  fifteen  years  in  London,  and  who,  while  he 
conducted  his  commerce  in  England,  had  managed  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  court  of  Rome  with  the  catholic  no- 
bility and  gentry.'  He  had  been  thrown  Newconspiracy 
into  prison  at  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  of  the  Duke  oi 
Norfolk's  intrigues  with  Blary  had  been  ^"'"'"l''- 
discovered  ;  but  either  no  proof  was  found  against  him, 
or  the  part  which  he  had  acted  was  not  very  criminal ; 
and  he  soon  after  recovered  his  liberty.  Tliis  man,  zeal- 
ous for  the  catholic  faith,  had  formed  a  scheme,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  subverting  the 
government  by  a  foreign  invasion  and  a  domestic  insur- 
rection ;  and  when  he  communicated  his  project  by  letter 
to  Mary,  he  found  that,  as  she  was  now  fully  convinced  of 
Elizabeth's  artifices,  and  despaired  of  ever  recovering  her 
authority,  or  even  her  liberty,  by  pacific  measures,  she 
willingly  gave  her  concurrence.  Tlie  great  number  of  dis- 
contented catholics  were  the  chief  source  of  their  hopes 
on  the  side  of  England  ;  and  they  also  observed,  that  the 
kingdom  was,  at  that  time,  full  oi' indigent  gentry,  chiefly 
younger  brothers,  who  having  at  present,  by  the  late  de- 
cay of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languishing  state  of  com- 
merce, no  prospect  of  a  livelihood  suitable  to  their  birth, 
were  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any  desperate  enter- 
prise." But  in  order  to  inspire  life  and  courage  into  all 
these  malcontents,  it  was  requisite  that  some  great  noble- 
man should  put  himself  at  their  head ;  and  no  one  ap- 
peared to  Rodolphi,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who 
entered  into  all  these  intrigues,  so  proper,  both  on  account 
of  his  power  and  his  popularity,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Tliis  nobleman,  when  released  from  confinement  in  the 
Tower,  had  given  his  promise  that  he  would  drop  all 
intercourse  with  the  Queen  of  Scots ;"  but  finding  that 
he  had  lost,  and,  as  he  feared,  beyond  recovery,  the  con- 
fidence and  favour  of  Elizabeth,  "and  being  still,  in.some 
degree,  restrained  from  his  liberty,  he  was  tempted,  by 
impatience  and  despair,  to  violate  his  word,  and  to  open 
anew  his  correspondence  with  the  captive  princess."  A 
promise  of  marriage  was  renewed  between  them ;  the 
duke  engaged  to  enter  into  all  her  interests ;  and  as  his 
remorses  gradually  diminished  in  the  course  of  these  trans- 
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:ictions,  he  n-as  pushed  to  give  his  consent  to  enterprises 
still  more  criminul.  Rodolphi's  plan  was,  that  tlie  Duke 
of  Alva  should,  on  some  otlior  pretence,  assemble  a  great 
ipiantity  of  sliippini;  in  the  Low  Countries:  should  trans- 
port a  body  of  six  thousand  foot,  and  four  tlunisand  horse, 
uito  England  ;  should  land  them  at  Uarwicli,  where  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  join  them  witli  all  his  friends ; 
should  thence  iniu-ch  directly  to  London,  and  oblige  the 
•ween  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  the  conspirators  should 
luease  to  impose  upon  her.'  Norfolk  expressed  his  assent 
to  this  plan;  and  tnree  letters,  in  consequence  of  it,  wore 
written  in  his  name  by  Kodolphi,  one  to  Alva,  another  to 
the  Pope,  and  a  third  to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  the  duke, 
.ipprehcnsive  of  the  danger,  refused  to  sign  them.^  He 
only  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  a  servant  and  cou- 
tidant,  named  Barker,  as  well  to  notify  his  concurrence  in 
the  plan,  as  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  these  letters ; 
.md  Uodolphi,  having  obtained  a  letter  of  credence  from 
ihe  ambassador,  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Brussels  and 
to  Home.  The  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Pope  embraced 
the  scheme  with  alacrity.  Rodolphi  informed  Norfolk  of 
iheir  intentions;"  and  every  thing  seemed  to  concur  in 
forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithstanding  these  criminal  enterprises, 
had  never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  his 
rountry,  and  his  religion ;  and  though  he  had  laid  the 
lilan  both  of  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection,  he  still 
flattered  himself,  that  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  would 
justify  the  violence  of  his  measures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed 
at  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
obtaining  of  Elizabeth's  consent  to  his  marriage,  he  could 
not  justly  reproach  himself  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.''  It 
iS  certain,  however,  that,  considering  the  queen's  vigour 
and  spirit,  the  scheme,  if  successful,  must  finally  have 
ended  in  dethroning  her ;  and  her  authority  was  here  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  danger. 

The  conspiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  secretai'y  Cecil,  who  now 
hore  the  title  of  Lord  Burleigh.  It  was  from  another 
(ttempt  of  Norfolk's,  that  they  first  obtained  a  hint,  which, 
being  diligently  traced,  led  at  last  to  a  full  discoverv. 
Mary  had  intended  to  send  a  sum  of  money  to  Lord 
Herreis,  and  her  partisans  in  Scotland ;  and  Norfolk  un- 
<lertook  to  have  it  delivered  to  Bannister,  a  servant  of  his. 
It  that  time  in  the  North,  who  was  to  find  some  expedient 
for  conveying  it  to  Lord  Herreis."^  He  intrusted  the  money 
to  a  servant  who  was  not  in  the  secret,  and  told  him  that 
ihe  bag  contained  a  sum  of  money  iu  silver,  which  he  was 
to  deliver  to  Bannister  with  a  letter  :  but  the  servant  con- 
.iecturing,  from  the  weight  and  size  of  the  bag,  that  it  was 
full  of  gold,  carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh ;  who  imme- 
diately ordered  Bannister,  Barker,  and  Hicford,  the  duke's 
secretary,  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  to  undergo  a  severe 
examination.  Torture  made  them  confess  the  whole  truth  ; 
and  as  Hicford,  though  ordered  to  bum  all  papers,  had 
carefully  kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the  duke's 
chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  house,  full  evidence 
now  appeared  against  his  master.''  Norfolk  himself,  who 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  discoveries  made  by  his  ser- 
vants, was  brought  before  the  council ;  and  though  ex- 
horted to  atone  for  his  guilt  by  a  full  confession,  he  per- 
sisted in  denying  every  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
The  queen  always  declared,  that,  if  he  had  given  her  this 
proof  of  his  sincere  repentance,  she  would  have  pardoned 
all  his  former  offences ;«  but  finding  him  obstinate,  she 
committed  him  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  his  trial.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  had,  on  some 
suspicion,  been  committed  to  custody  before  the  discovery 
of  Norfolk's  guilt;  and  every  expedient  was  employed  to 
make  him  reveal  his  share  in  the  conspiracv.  He  at  first 
insisted  on  his  privilege;  but  he  was  told,  that  as  his 
mistress  was  no  longer  a  sovereign,  he  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  ambassador,  and  that,  even  if  that  character 
were  allowed,  it  did  not  warrant  him  in  conspiring  against 
the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resided.'    As  he  still 
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refused  to  answer  interrogatories,  he  was  informed  of  the 
confession  made  by  Norfolk's  servants,  after  which  he  no 
longer  scrupled  to  make  a  full  discovery  ;  and  his  evidence 
put  the  guilt  of  that  nobleman  beyond  all  question.  A 
jury  of  twenty-five  peers  unanimously  passed 
sentence  upon  him.  The  trial  was  quite  I'dhjl?." 
regular,  even  accorc^ing  to  the  strict  rules  TriuiuiNoriolk. 
observed  at  (iresent  in  these  matters ;  except  that  the  wit- 
nesses gave  not  their  evidence  in  court,  and  were  not  con- 
fronted with  the  prisoner:  a  laudable  practice,  which  was 
not  at  that  time  observed  in  trials  for  high  treason. 

The  queen  still  hesitated  concerning  Norfolk's  execu- 
tion, whether  that  she  was  really  moved  by  friendship  and 
compassion  towards  a  peer  of  that  rank  and  merit,  or  that, 
affecting  the  praise  of  clemency,  she  only  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  sentiments.  Twice  she  signed  a  warrant 
for  his  execution,  and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  sentence  ;S 
and  though  her  ministers  and  counsellors  pushed  her  to 
rigour,  she  still  appeared  irresolute  and  undetermined. 
After  four  months'  hesitation,  a  pai'liament  was  assembled, 
and  the  Commons  addressed  her,  in  strong  nis  expcuiion. 
terms,  for  the  execution  of  the  duke ;  a  sane-  "ih  May. 
tion  which,  when  added  to  the  greatness  and  certainty  of 
his  giiilt,  would,  she  thought,  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind,  her  severity  ag;iinst  that  nobleman.  „ 
Norfolk  died  with  calmness  and  constancy  ;  *"'  "°°' 
and  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any  disloyal  intentions 
against  the  queen's  authority,  he  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  by  which  he  sufJ'ered.''  That  we  may 
relate  together  affairs  of  a  similar  nature,  we  shall  mention, 
that  die  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  delivered  up  to 
the  queen  by  the  Regent  of  Scotland,  was  also,  a  few 
months  after,  brought  to  the  scafl'old  for  his  rebellion. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occasion  or  the  cause 
of  all  these  disturbances ;  but  as  she  was  a  sovereign 
princess,  and  might  reasonably,  from  the  harsh  treatment 
which  she  had  met  with,  think  herself  entitled  to  use  any 
expedient  for  her  relief,  Elizabeth  durst  not,  as  yet,  form 
any  resolution  of  proceeding  to  extremities  against  her. 
She  only  sent  Lord  Delawar,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Bromley,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  to  expostulate  with  her, 
and  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  those  parts  of  her  coij- 
duct  which,  from  the  beginning  of  her  life,  had  given  dis- 
pleasure to  Elizabeth  :  her  assuming  the  arms  of  England, 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  intending  to 
marry  Norfolk  without  the  queen's  consent,  concurring  in 
the  northern  rebellion,'  practising  with  Rodolphi  to  engage 
the  King  of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  England,*^  procuring 
the  Pope's  bull  of  excommunication,  and  allowing  her 
friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  title  of  (Jueen  of  England. 
Wary  justified  herself  from  the  several  articles  of  the 
charge,  either  by  denying  the  facts  imputed  to  her,  or  by 
throwing  the  blame  on  others.'  But  the  queen  was  little 
satisfied  with  her  apology,  and  the  parliament  was  so  en- 
raged against  her,  that  the  Commons  made  a  direct  ajipli- 
cation  for  immediate  trial  and  execution.  They  employed 
some  topics  derived  from  practice  and  reason,  and  the 
laws  of  nations  ;  but  the  chief  stress  was  laid  on  passages 
and  examples  from  the  Old  Testament,'"  which,  if  con- 
sidered as  a  general  rale  of  conduct,  (an  intention  which  it 
is  unreasonable  to  su])pose,)  would  lead  to  consequences 
dostructive  of  all  principles  of  humanity  and  morality. 
Matters  were  here  carried  further  than  Elizabeth  intended; 
and  that  princess,  satisfied  with  showing  Mary  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  nation,  sent  to  the  House  her  express  com- 
mands not  to  deal  any  further  at  present  in  the  affair  of 
the  Scottish  queen."  Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  proof, 
that  the  puritanical  interest  prevailed  in  the  House,  than 
the  intemperate  use  of  authorities  derived  from  Scripture, 
especially  from  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  queen  was  so 
little  a  lover  of  that  sect,  that  she  was  not  likely  to  make 
any  concession  merely  in  deference  to  their  solicitation. 
She  showed,  this  session,  her  disapprobation  of  their 
schemes  in  another  remarkable  instmce.  The  Commons 
had  passed  two  bills  for  regulating  ecclesiastical  ceremo- 
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iiiis ;  but  she  sent  them  a  like  imperious  message  with  licr 
loriner  ones;  and  by  the  terror  of  her  |irerogative,  she 
.slo|i|ied  all  further  proceeding  in  those  matters." 

Hut  though  Klizaheth  would  not  carry  matters  to  such 
extremities  ajjainst  Mary,  as  were  recommended  by  the 
parliament,  she  was  alarmed  at  the  £;reat  interest  and  the 
restless  spirit  of  that  princess,  as  well  as  her  close  con- 
ii(v:ions  with  Spain  ;  and  she  tho<ight  it  necessary  both 
to  uKTcase  the  ri<:<mr  and  strictness  of  her  confinement, 
and  to  follow  niaxnns  different  from  those  which  she  had 
hitherto  pursued  in  her  management  of  Scotland.^  That 
kingdom  remained  still  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
.S(x,ich  affairs,  ^j^g'  ^^^^^1^  ^f  Edinburgh,  commanded  by 

Kirkakly  of  Grange,  had  declared  for  Mary  ;  and  the  lords 
of  that  party,  encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war 
against  the  regent.  By  a  sudden  and  unexpected  inroad, 
they  seized  that  nobleman  at  Stirling ;  but  finding  that 
his  friends,  sallying  from  the  castle,  were  likely  to  rescue 
liim,  they  instantly  put  him  to  death.  The  Earl  of  Marre 
was  chosen  regent  in  his  room ;  and  found  the  same  diffi- 
culties in  the  government  of  that  divided  country.  He 
was  therefore  glad  to  accept  of  the  mediation  offered  by 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  ;  and  to  conclude 
on  equal  terms  a  truce  with  the  queen's  party.T  He  was 
a  man  of  a  free  and  generous  spirit,  and  scorned  to  submit 
to  any  dependence  on  England  ;  and  for  this  reason,  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  then  formed  intimate  connexions  with 
Trance,  yielded  with  less  reluctance  to  the  solicitations  of 
that  court,  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  neutrality  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  allowed  matters  to  remain  on  a 
balance  in  Scotland.''  But  affairs  soon  after  took  a  new 
turn  :  Marre  died  of  melancholy,  with  which  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country  affected  him  :  Morton  was  chosen 
regent ;  and  as  this  nobleman  had  secretly  taken  all  his 
measures  with  Elizabeth,  who  no  longer  relied  on  the 
friendship  of  the  French  court,  she  resolved  to  exert  herself 
more  effectually  for  the  support  of  the  party  which  she  had 
always  favoured.  She  sent  Sir  Henry  Killegrew,  ambas- 
sador to  Scotland,  who  found  Mary's  partisans  so  dis- 
couraged by  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  Norfolk's 
conspiracy,  that  they  were  glad  to  submit  to  the  king's 
authoritv,  and  accept  of  an  indemnitv  for  all  past  offences." 
The  Duke  of  Chatelrault  and  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  with 
the  most  considerable  of  Mary's  friends,  laid  down  their 
arms  on  these  conditions.  The  garrison  alone  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh  continued  refractory-  Kirkaldy's  fortunes 
were  desperate ;  and  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of 
receiving  assistance  from  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
who  encouraged  his  obstinacy,  in  the  view  of  being  able, 
from  that  quarter,  to  give  disturbance  to  England.  Eliza- 
beth was  alarmed  with  the  danger,  she  no  more  appre- 
hended making  an  entire  breach  with  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
who,  she  found,  would  not  any  longer  be  amused  by  her 
artifices ;  she  had  an  implicit  reliance  on  Morton  ;  and  she 
saw  that  by  the  submission  of  all  the  considerable  nobility, 
the  pacification  of  Scotland  would  be  an  easy  as  well  as  a 
most  important  undertaking.  She  ordered  therefore  Sir 
William  Drury,  governor  of  Berwick,  to  march  with  some 
troops  and  artillery  to  Edinburgh,  and  to  besiege  the  castle.' 
The  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  Kirkaldy  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ;  secretary  Lidington,  who 
had  taken  part  with  him,  died  soon  after  a  voluntary  death, 
as  is  supposed  ;  and  Scotland,  submitting  entirely  to  the 
regent,  gave  not,  during  a  long  time,  any  further  inquietude 
to  Elizabeth. 

Frencii  aff  '  s  "^^^  events  which  happened  in  France 
were  not  so  ajreeable  to  the  queen's  in- 
terests and  inclinations.  "The  fallacious  pacifications 
which  had  been  so  often  made  with  tlie  hugonots,  gave 
them  reason  to  suspect  the  present  intentions  of  the 
court ;  and,  after  all  the  other  leaders  of  that  party  were 
deceived  into  a  daniierous  credulitv,  the  sagacious  admiral 
still  remained  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  his  suspicions 
were  at  last  overcome,  partly  by  the  profound  dissimula- 
tion of  Charles,  partly  by  his  own  earnest  desire  to  end 
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the  miseries  of  France,  and  return  again  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  towards  his  prince  and  country.  He  con- 
sidered besides,  that  as  the  former  violent  conduct  of  the 
court  had  ever  met  with  such  fiital  success,  it  was  not  un- 
likely that  a  prince,  who  had  newly  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  appeared  not  to  be  rivetted  in  any  dangerous 
animosities  or  prejudices,  would  be  induced  to  govern 
himself  by  more  moder.ate  maxims.  And  as  Charles  was 
young,  was  of  a  passionate,  hasty  temper,  and  addicted  to 
pleasure,"  such  deep  perfidy  seemed  either  remote  from  his 
character,  or  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  be  so 
uniformly  supported  by  him.  Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, the  admiral,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the 
hugonots,  began  to  repose  themselves  in  full  security,  and 
gave  credit  to  the  treacherous  caresses  and  professions  of 
the  French  court.  Elizabeth  herself,  notwithstanding  her 
great  experience  and  penetration,  entertained  not  the  least 
distrust  of  Charles's  sincerity;  and  being  pleased  to  find 
her  enemies  of  the  house  of  Guise  removed  from  all  au- 
thority, and  to  observe  an  animosity  every 
day  growing  belween  the  French  and  ""' 
Spanish  monarchs,  she  concluded  a  defensive  league  with 
the  former,"  and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible 
barrier  to  her  throne.  Walsingham,  her  ambassador, 
sent  her  over,  by  every  courier,  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
counts of  the  honour,  and  plain  dealing,  and  fidelity  of 
that  perfidious  prince. 

The  belter  to  blind  the  jealous  hugonots,  and  draw  their 
leaders  into  the  snare  prepared  for  them,  Charles  offered 
his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre ; 
and  the  admiral,  with  all  the  considerable  nobility  of  the 
party,  had  come  to  Paris,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally, 
if  not  compose  the  differences,  at  least  appease  the  bloody 
animosity,  of  the  two  religions.  The  Queen  of  NavaiTe 
was  poisoned  by  orders  from  the  court ;  the  admiral  was 
dangerously  wounded  by  an  assassin  :  yet  Charles  re- 
doubling his  dissimulation,  was  still  able  to  retain  the 
hugonots  in  their  security  ;  till,  on  the  eve-  a  ,  04 
ning  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after 
the  inarriage,  the  signal  was  given  for  a  general  massacre 
of  those  religionists,  and  the  king  himself  in  person  led 
the  way  to  these  assassinations.  The  hatred  Has^cre  of 
long  entertained  by  the  Parisians  against  the  Paris, 
protestants,  made  them  second,  without  any  preparation, 
the  fury  of  the  court ;  and  persons  of  every  condition,  age, 
and  sex,  suspected  of  any  propensity  to  that  religion,  were 
involved  in  an  undistinguished  ruin.  The  admiral,  his  son- 
in-law  Teligni,  Soubize,  Rochefoucault,  Pardaillon,  Piles, 
Lavardin,  men  who,  during  the  late  wars,  had  sijpialized 
themselves  by  the  most  heroic  action*,  were  miserably 
butchered,  without  resistance ;  the  streets  of  Paris  flowed 
with  blood ;  and  the  people,  more  enraged  than  satiated 
witli  their  cruelty,  as  if  repining  that  death  had  saved  the 
victims  from  further  insult,  exercised  on  their  dead  bodies 
all  the  rage  of  the  most  licentious  brutality.  About  five 
hundred  gentlemen  and  men  of  rank  perished  in  this 
massacre,  and  near  ten  thousand  of  inferior  condition." 
Orders  were  instantly  despatched  to  all  the  provinces  for 
a  like  general  execution  of  the  protestants ;  and  in  Roiien, 
Lyons,  and  many  other  cities,  the  people  emulated  the  fury 
of  the  capital.  lEven  the  murder  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
and  Prince  of  Cnndc,  had  been  proposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise ;  but  Charles,  softened  by  the  amiable  manners  of 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  these  young  princes 
might  easily  be  converted  to  the  catholic  faith,  determined 
to  spare  their  lives,  though  he  obliged  them  to  purchase 
their  safety  by  a  seeming  change  of  their  religion. 

Charles',  in  order  to  cover  this  barbarous  perfidy,  pre- 
tended that  a  conspiracy  of  the  hugonots  to  seize  his  per- 
son had  been  suddenly  detected ;  and  that  he  had  been 
necessitated,  for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this 
severity  against  them.  He  sent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his 
ambassador  in  England,  to  ask  an  audience,  and  to  give 
Elizabeth  this  account  of  the  late  transaction.  That 
minister,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the  treachery  and 
cruelty  of  his  court;  and  even  scrupled  not  to  declare. 
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that  he  was  now  asliaineu  to  bear  llie  name  of  Frencli- 
raan;y  vel  he  w~as  oblit^U  to  obey  his  orders,  and  make 
use  of  tlie  apolosry  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him. 
He  met  with  that  reception  from  all  tlie  courtiers,  which 
he  knew  the  conduct  of  his  m;ister  had  so  well  merited. 
Nothing  could  be  more  awful  and  atiectini;  than  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  audience.  A  melancholy  sorrow  sat  on 
every  face :  silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  reigned 
.through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal  apartment ;  the 
courtiers  and  ladies,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  were  ranged 
on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to  pass,  without  aH'orcJing 
him  one  salute  or  favourable  look  ;  till  he  was  admitted 
to  the  queen  herself.'  That  princess  received  him  with  a 
more  easy,  if  not  a  more  gracious  countenance ;  and 
heard  Iiis  apology,  without  discovering  any  visible  symp- 
toms of  indignation.  She  then  told  him,  tliat  though  on 
the  first  rumour  of  this  dreadful  intelligence,  she  had  been 
astonished  that  so  many  brave  men  and  loyal  subjects, 
who  rested  secure  on  the  faith  of  their  sovereign,  should 
have  been  suddenly  butchered  in  so  barbarous  a  manner, 
she  had  hitherto  suspended  her  judgment,  till  further  and 
more  certain  information  should  be  brought  her:  that  the 
account  which  he  had  given,  even  if  founded  on  no  mis- 
take or  bad  information,  though  it  might  alleviate,  would 
by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  the  king's  counsellors, 
or  justify  the  strange  irregularity  of  their  proceedings : 
that  the  same  force  which,  without  resistance,  had  massa- 
cred so  many  defenceless  men,  could  easily  have  secured 
their  persons,  and  have  reserved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for 
punishment  by  a  legal  sentence,  which  would  have  dis- 
tinguished the  innocent  from  the  guilty:  that  the  admiral, 
in  particular,  being  dangerously  wounded,  and  environed 
by  the  guai-ds  of  the  king,  on  whose  protection  he  seemed 
entirely  to  rely,  had  no  means  of  escape,  and  might  surely, 
before  his  death,  have  been  convicted  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  him  :  that  it  was  more  worthy  of  a  sovereign  to 
reserve  in  his  own  hands  the  sword  of  justice,  than  to 
commit  it  to  bloody  murderers,  who,  being  the  declared 
and  mortal  enemies  of  the  persons  accused,  employed  it 
%yithout  mercy  and  without  distinction  :  that  if  these  sen- 
timents were  ust,  even  supposing  the  conspiracy  of  the 
protestants  to  he  real,  how  much  more  so,  if  that  crime 
was  a  calumny  of  their  enemies,  invented  for  their  de- 
struction.'  that  if,  upon  inquiry,  the  innocence  of  these 
unhappv  victims  should  after%vards  appear,  it  was  the 
king's  duty  to  turn  his  vengeance  on  their  defameis,  who 
had  thus  cruelly  abused  his  confidence,  had  murdered  so 
many  of  his  brave  subjecis,  and  had  done  what  in  them 
lay  to  cover  him  with  everlasting  dishonour :  and  that  for 
her  part,  she  should  form  her  judgment  of  his  intentions 
by  his  subsequent  conduct ;  and  in  the  mean  time  should 
act  as  desired  by  the  ambassador,  and  rather  pity  than 
blame  his  master  for  the  extremities  to  which  he  liad  been 
carried.* 

Elizabeth  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  she  now  stood.  In  the  massacre  of  Paris,  she 
saw  the  result  of  that  general  conspiracv,  formed  for  the 
extermination  of  the  protestants ;  and  s"lie  knew  that  she 
herself,  as  the  head  and  protectress  of  the  new  religion, 
was  exposed  to  the  utmost  fury  and  resentment  of  the 
catholics.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Low  Countries  was  another  branch  of  the  same  con- 
spiracy ;  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two  princes  nearlv 
allied  in  perfidy  ami  barbarity,  as  well  as  in  bigotry,  had 
now  laid  aside  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had  avowed 
the  most  entire  friendship,''  she  had  reason,  as  soon  as 
they  had  appeased  their  domestic  commotions,  to  dread  the 
effects  of  tneir  united  counsels.  Tlie  Duke  of  Guise  also 
and  his  family,  whom  Charles,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ad- 
m.ral,  had  hitlierto  kept  at  a  distance,  had  now  acquired  an 
open  and  entire  ascendant  in  the  court  of  France;  and 
she  was  sensible  that  these  princes,  from  personal  as  well 
as  political  reasons,  were  her  declared  and  implacable 
enemies.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  their  near  relation  and 
close  confederate,  was  the  pretender  to  her  throne ;  and, 
though  detained  in  custody,  was  actuated  by  a  restless 
spirit,  and,  besides  her  foreign  allies,  possessed  numerous 
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and  zealous  partisans  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  For 
these  reasons,  Elizabeth  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to 
reject  all  commerce  with  the  French  monarch,  but  still  to 
listen  to  the  professions  of  friendship  which  he  made  her. 
She  allowed  even  the  negociations  to  be  renewed  for  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  Charles's  third  bro- 
ther :  ■:  tliose  with  the  Duke  of  Anjeu  had  already  been 
broken  ofl".  She  sent  the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  assist  in 
her  name  at  the  hajitism  of  a  young  princess,  born  to 
Ch.irles ;  but  before  she  agreed  to  give  him  this  last  mark 
of  condescension,  she  thought  it  becoming  her  dignitv,  to 
renew  her  expressions  of  blame,  and  even  of  detestation, 
against  the  cruelties  exercised  on  his  protestant  subjects."" 
Meanwhile,  she  prepared  herself  for  that  attack  which 
seemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  combined  power  and 
violence  of  the  Romanists :  she  fortified  Portsmouth, 
put  her  fleet  in  order,  exercised  her  militia,  cultivated  po- 
pularity with  her  subjecis,  acted  with  vigour  for  the  fur- 
ther reduction  of  Scotland  under  obedience  to  the  young 
king,  and  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  German  princis, 
who  were  no  less  alarmed  than  herself  at  these  treacherous 
and  sanguinary  measures,  so  universally  embraced  by  the 
catholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautiously  avoided  coming  to 
extremities  with  Charles,  the  greatest  security  that  she 
possessed  against  his  violence  was  derived  from  the  difH- 
culties  which  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  hugonots  still 
created  to  him.     Such  of  that  sect  as  lived  ban- 

near  the  frontiers,  immediately,  on  the  first     ""'      "''' 
news  of  the  massacres,  Hed  into  England,  Germany,  or 
Switzerland :   where  thev  excited  the  com-     .  _.  ,_. 
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passion  and  indignation  oi  the  protestants, 
and  prepared  themselves,  with  increased  forces  and  re- 
doubled zeal,  to  return  into  France,  and  avenge  the  treach- 
erous slaughter  of  their  brethren.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  kingdom,  took  shelter  in  the  nearest  garri- 
sons occupied  bv  the  hugonots ;  and  finding  that  they 
could  repose  no  fiiith  in  capitulations,  and  expect  no  cle- 
mency, were  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  sect,  which  Charles  had  hoped,  at  one 
blow,  to  exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  on  foot,  and  possessed,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  above  a  hundred  cities,  castles,  or  fortresses ; « 
nor  could  that  prince  deem  himself  secure  from  the  inva- 
sion threatened  him  by  all  the  other  protestants  in  Eu- 
rope. The  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were  roused 
to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment,  that  they  offered  to  levy  an 
army  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 
horse,  to  transport  them  into  France,  and  to  maintain 
them  six  months  at  their  own  charge  :  but  Elizabeth,  who 
was  cautious  in  her  measures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame 
further  the  quarrel  between  the  two  religions  by  these 
dangerous  crusades,  refused  her  consent,  and  moderated 
the  zeal  of  her  subjects.^  The  German  princes,  less  poli- 
tical, or  more  secure  from  the  resentment  of  France,  for- 
warded the  levies  made  by  the  protestants ;  and  the  >oung 
Prince  of  Conde,  having  escaped  from  court,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  these  troops,  and  prepared  to  invade  the 
kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Alencon,  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  family  of  Montmorenci,  and  many  considerable  men, 
even  among  the  catholics,  displeased,  either  on  a  private 
or  public  account,  with  the  measures  of  the  court,  favoured 
the  progress  of  the  hugonots ;  and  every  thing  relapsed 
into  confusion.  The  king,  instead  of  repenting  his  vio- 
lent counsels,  which  had  brought  matters  'o  .  p  1374 
such  extremities,  called  aloud  for  new  vio- 
lences ;s  nor  could  even  the  mortal  distemper  under 
which  he  laboured,  moderate  the  rage  and  animosity  by 
which  he  was  actuated.  He  died  without  .^i^y^o 
male  issue,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ; 
a  prince,  whose  character,  containing  that  usual  mixture 
of  dissimulation  and  ferocity,  of  quick  resentment  and 
unrelenting  vengeance,  executed  trie  greatest  mischiefs, 
and  threatened  still  worse,  both  to  his  native  country  and 
to  all  Europe. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had,  some  time  before, 
been  elected  King  of  Poland,  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
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brother's  dealli,  than  he  hastenpil  to  luKc  po'isession  of  tlie 
throne  of  France;  and  found  the  kingdom  not  only  in- 
folved  in  the  greatest  present  disorders,  Imt  exposed  to 
infirmities,  for  whicli  it  was  extremely  ditticult  to  provide 
any    suitable   remedy.      The    people    were 

A.  n  i57j.  jn.jjpj  ,„to  ((vo  theolosical  fartions,  lunoi:s 
from  their  zeal,  and  mutually  enrasred  from  the  injuries 
which  tliey  had  committed  or  sutiered  ;  and  as  all  faith 
had  been  violated,  and  moderation  banished,  it  seemed 
impracticable  to  find  any  terms  of  composition  between 
them.  Each  party  had  devoted  itself  to  leaders,  whose 
commands  had  more  authority  than  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign;  and  even  the  catholics,  to  whom  the  king  was 
attached,  were  entirely  conducted  by  the  counsels  of  Guise 
and  his  family.  The  religious  connexions  had,  on  both 
sides,  superseded  the  civil ;  or  rather,  (for  men  will  always 
be  guided  by  present  interest,)  two  empires  being  secretly 
formed  in  the  kingdom,  every  individual  was  engaged  by 
new  views  of  interest  to  follow  those  leaders,  to  whom, 
during  the  course  of  past  convulsions,  he  had  been  indebted 
for  his  honour  and  preferment. 

Henry,  observing  the  low  condition  of  the  crown,  had 
laid  a  scheme  for  restoring  his  own  authority,  by  acting 
as  umpire  between  the  parties,  by  moderating  their 
difl'erences,  and  by  reducing  both  to  a  dependence  upon 
liiniself.  He  possessed  all  the  talents  of  dissimulation, 
requisite  for  the  execution  of  this  delicate  plan ;  but  being 
deficient  in  vigour,  application,  and  sound  judgment,  in- 
stead of  acquiring  a  superiority  over  both  factions,  he  lost 
the  confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partisans  of  each 
to  adhere  still  more  closelv  to  their  particular  leaders, 
whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  sincere  in  the  cause 
15-6  ^tii'^'i  they  espoused.  The  hugonots  were 
'  '  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  a  German 
army,  tinder  the  I'rince  of  Cwidc  and  Prince  Casimir; 
but  much  more  by  the  credit  and  personal  virtues  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who,  having  fled  from  court,  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  formidable  party.  Henry,  in 
prosecution  of  his  plan,  entered  into  a  composition  with 
them  ;  and  being  desirous  of  preserving  a  balance  between 
the  sects,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the  most  advantageous 
conditions.  This  was  the  fifth  general  peace  made  with  the 
hugonots ;  but  though  it  was  no  more  sincere  on  the  part 
of  the  court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  the  highest 
disgust  to  the  catholics;  and  aflforded  the  Duke  of  Guise 
the  desired  pretence  of  declaiming  against  the  measures, 
and  maxims,  and  conduct  of  the  king. 

That  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occasion  of 
reducing  his  party  into  a  more  formed  and  regular  body ; 
and  he  laid  tiie  first  foundations  of  the  famous  Le^igte, 
which,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  royal  authority, 
aimed  at  the  entire  suppression  of  the  hugonots.  Such 
was  the  unhappy  condition  of  France,  from  the  past 
severities  and  violent  conduct  of  its  princes,  that  toleration 
could  no  longer  be  admitted  ;  and  a  concession  for  libertv 
of  conscience,  which  would  probably  have  appeased  the 
reformers,  excited  the  greatest  resentment  in  the  catholics. 

A  D  15-7  H^nry,  in  order  to  divert  the  force  of  the 
'  '  league  from  himself,  and  even  to  elude  its 
efforts  against  the  hugonots,  declared  himself  the  head  of 
that  seditious  confederacy,  and  took  the  field  as  leader  of 
the  Romanists.  But  his  dilatorv  and  feeble  measures  be- 
trayed his  reluctance  to  the  undertaking ;  and  after  some 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  concluded  a  new  peace,  which, 
though  less  favourable  than  the  former  to  the  protestants, 
gave  no  contentment  to  the  catholics.  Mutual  diffidence 
still  prevailed  between  the  parties  ;  the  king's  moderation 
was  suspicious  to  both  ;  each  faction  continued  to  fortify 
itself  ag-ainsi  that  breach  which,  they  foresaw,  must  speedily 
ensue  :  theological  controversy  daily  whetted  the  animosity 
of  the  sects ;  and  every  private  injury  became  the  ground 
of  a  public  quarrel. 

A  D  1-8  "^''^  I'mff,  hoping  by  his  artifice  and 
subtilty  to  allure  the  nation  into  a  love  of 
pleasure  and  repose,  was  himself  caught  in  the  snare  ; 
and  sinking  into  a  dissolute  indolence,  wholly  lost  the 
esteem,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  afiections,  of  his 
people.    Instead  of  advancing  such  men  of  character  and 
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abilities  as  were  neuters  between  these  dangerous  factions, 
he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  young  afrteeable  favourites, 
who,  unable  to  prop  his  falling  authority,  leaned  entirely 
upon  it,  and  inflamed  the  general  odium  against  his  ad- 
ministration. The  public  burdens,  incre:ised  by  his  profuse 
liberality,  and  felt  more  heavy  on  a  disordered  kingdom, 
became  another  ground  of  complaint ;  and  the  uncontrolled 
ammosity  of  parties,  joined  to  the  multiplicity  of  taxes, 
rendered  peace  more  calamitous  than  any  open  state  of 
foreign,  or  even  domestic,  hostility.  Tlie  arti- 
fices  of  the  king  were  too  refined  to  succeed,  •  •  •'i  ■ 
and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed  ;  and  the  plain,  direct, 
and  avowed  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  on  the  other,  drew  by 
degrees  the  generality  of  the  nation  to  devote  themselves, 
without  reserve,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  great  leaders. 

The  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too  general 
importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  princes  of 
Europe;  and  Elizabeth's  foresight  and  vigilance,  though 
somewhat  restrained  by  her  frugality,  led  her  to  take 
secretly  some  part  in  them.  Besides  employing  on  all 
occasions  her  good  offices  in  favour  of  the  hugonots,  she 
had  expended  no  inconsiderable  sums  in  levying  that  army 
of  Germans  which  the  Prince  of  Condc  and  Prince 
Casimir  conducted  into  France  ;'■  and  notwithstanding  her 
negociations  with  the  court,  and  her  professions  of  amity, 
she  always  considered  her  own  interests  as  connected  w  ith 
the  prosperity  of  the  French  protestants  and  the  depression 
of  the  house"  of  Guise.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
declared  himself  protector  of  the  league ;  had  entered 
into  the  closest  correspondence  with  Guise ;  and  had 
employed  all  his  authority  in  supporting  the  credit  of  that 
factious  leader.  This  sympathy  of  religion,  which  of 
itself  begat  a  connexion  of  interests,  was  one  considerable 
inducement ;  but  that  monarch  had  also  in  view,  the  sub- 
duing of  his  rebellious  subjects  in  the  Netherlands ;  who, 
as  they  received  great  encouragement  from  the  French 
protestants,  would,  he  hoped,  finally  despair  of  success, 
after  the  entire  suppression  of  their  friends  and  confede- 
rates. 

The  same  political  views  which  engaged  civil  wars  of  the 
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have  led  her  to  assist  the  distressed  protestants  in  the  Low 
Countries;  but  the  mighty  power  of  Philip,  the  tran- 
quillitv  of  all  his  other  dominions,  and  the  great  force 
which  he  maintained  in  these  mutinous  provinces,  kept 
her  in  awe,  and  obligedher,notwithstanding  all  temptations 
and  all  provocations,  to  preser^-e  some  terms  of  amity  with 
that  monarch.  The  Spanish  ambassador  represented  to 
her,  that  many  of  the  Flemish  exiles,  who  infested  the 
seas,  and  preyed  on  his  master's  subjects,  were  received 
into  the  harbours  of  England,  and  were  there  allowed  to 
dispose  of  their  prizes  ;  and  by  these  remonstrances,  the 
queen  found  herself  under  a  necessity  of  denying  them  all 
entrance  into  her  dominions.  But  this  measure  proved,  in 
the  issue,  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Philip. 
These  desperate  exiles,  finding  no  longer  any  possibility  of 
subsistence,  were  forced  to  attempt  the  most  perilous 
enterprises ;  and  they  made  an  assault  on  the  Brille,  a 
sea-port  town  in  Holland,  where  they  met  with  success, 
and  after  a  short  resistance,  became  masters  of  the  place." 
The  Duke  of  Alva  was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and 
stopping  those  bloody^ executions  which  he  was  making 
on  the  defencelessTTemings,  he  hastened  with  his  army 
to  extinguish  the  flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  so  well 
prepared  for  combustion,  seemed  to  menace  a  general 
conflagration.  His  fears  soon  appeared  to  be  well  grounded. 
The  people  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brille,  enraged 
by  that  complication  of  cruelty,  oppression,  insolence, 
usurpation,  and  persecution,  under  which  they  and  all 
their  countrvmen  laboured,  flew  to  .arms ;  and  in  a  few 
davs  almost"  the  whole  province  of  Holland  and  that  of 
Ze"aland  had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  had  openly 
declared  against  the  t\Tanny  of  Alva.  This  event  happen- 
ed in  the  vear  1572. 

NMlliani,  Prince  of  Orange,  descended  from  a  sovereign 
familv  of  great  lustre  and  antiquity  in  Germany,  inheriting 
the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  family  in  France,  had  fixed 
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his  residence  in  tlie  Low  Countries,  and  on  account  of  his 
noble  birth  and  immense  riches,  as  well  as  of  his  personal 
merit,  was  universally  regarded  as  the  greatest  subject  that 
lived  in  those  provinces.  He  had  opposed,  by  all  regular 
and  dutiful  means,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  usurpa- 
tions ;  and  when  Alva  conducted  his  army  into  the 
Netlierlands,  and  assumeil  the  sovernment,  this  prince, 
well  acquainted  with  the  violent  cliaracter  of  the  man,  and 
the  tyraiuiical  spirit  of  the  court  of  iMadrid,  wisely  tied 
'from  the  daiifier  which  threatened  him,  and  retired  to  his 
paternal  estate  and  dominions  in  (Jermany.  He  was  cited 
to  appear  before  Alva's  tribunul,  was  condemned  in  ab- 
sence, was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  amjile  possessions  in 
the  Low  Countries  were  confiscated.  In  revenge,  he  had 
levied  an  army  of  protestants  in  the  empire,  and  had  made 
some  attempts  to  restore  the  Flemings  to  liberty  ;  but  was 
still  repulsed  with  loss,  by  the  vigilance  and  military  con- 
duct of  Alva,  and  by  the  great  bravery,  as  well  as  disci- 
pline, of  those  veteran  Spaniards  who  served  under  that 
general . 

The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  formerly  commanded,  and  where  he 
was  much  beloved,  called  him  anew  from  his  retreat ;  and 
he  added  conduct,  no  less  than  spirit,  to  that  obstinate  re- 
sistance which  was  here  made  to  the  Spanish  dominion. 
By  uniting  the  revolted  cities  in  a  league,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  illustrious  commonwealth,  the  offspring 
of  industry  and  liberty,  whose  arms  and  policy  have  long 
made  so  signal  a  figure  in  every  transaction  of  Europe. 
He  inflamed  the  inhabitants  by  every  motive  which  re- 
ligious zeal,  resentment,  or  love  of  freedom  could  inspire. 
Though  the  present  greatness  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
might  deprive  them  of  all  courage,  he  still  flattered  them 
witli  the  concurrence  of  the  other  provinces,  and  with  as- 
sistance from  neighbouring  states  ;  and  he  exhorted  them, 
in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  liberties,  their  lives,  to 
endure  the  utmost  extremities  of  war.  From  this  spirit 
proceeded  tlie  desperate  defence  of  Harlem ;  a  defence 
which  nothing  but  the  most  consuming  famine  could  over- 
come, and  which  the  Spaniards  revenged  by  the  execution 
of  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.''  This  ex- 
treme severity,  instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  Holland- 
ers, animated  them  by  despair ;  and  the  vigorous  resistance 
made  at  Alcmaer,  where  Alva  was  finally  repulsed,  showed 
them  that  their  insolent  enemies  were  not  invincible.  The 
duke,  finding  at  last  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  violent 
counsels,  sohcited  to  be  recalled ;  IMedina-celi,  who  was 
appointed  his  successor,  refused  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment ;  Requesens,  commendator  of  Castile,  was  sent  from 
Italy  to  replace  Alva ;  and  this  tyrant  departed  from  the 
Netnerlancls  in  1574;  leaving  his  name  in  execration  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  boasting  in  his  turn,  that  during  the 
course  of  five  years,  he  had  delivered  above  eighteen  thou- 
sand of  those  rebellious  heretics  into  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner.' 

~Requesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  dispositions,  could 
not  appease  the  violent  hatred  which  the  revolted  Holland- 
ers had  conceived  again.'it  the  Spanish  government ;  and 
the  war  continued  as  obstinate  as  ever.  In  the  siege  of 
Leyden,  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  opened 
the  dykes  and  sluices,  in  order  to  drive  them  from  the  en- 
terprise; and  the  very  peasants  were  active  in  ruining 
their  fields  by  an  inundation,  rather  than  fall  again  under 
the  hated  tyranny  of  Spain.  But  notwithstanding  this 
repulse,  the  governor  still  pursued  the  war;  and  the  con- 
test seemed  too  unequal  between  so  mighty  a  monarchy, 
and  two  small  provinces,  however  fortified  by  nature,  and 
however  defended  by  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  in  1575,  was 
resolved  to  sue  for  foreign  succour,  and  to  make  applica- 
tions to  one  or  other  of  his  great  neighbours,  Henry  or 
Elizabeth.  The  court  of  France  was  not  exempt  from  the 
same  spirit  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  prevailed 
among  the  Spaniards ;  and  that  kingdom,  torn  by  do- 
mestic dissensions,  seemed  not  to  enjoy,  at  present,  either 
leisure  or  ability  to  pay  regard  to  foreign  interests.  Hut 
England,  long  connected,  both  by  commerce  and  alliance, 
with  the  Netherlands,  and  now  more  concerned  in  the  fate 
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of  the  revolted  provinces  by  sympathy  in  religion,  seemed 
naturally  interested  in  their  deleiice':  and  as  Elizabeth 
had  jusily  entertiiiiied  great  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  go- 
verned her  kingdom  in  perfect  tranquillity,  hopes  were 
entertained,  that  her  policy,  her  ambition,  or  ner  generosity, 
would  engage  her  to  support  them  under  their  present 
calamities.  They  sent  therefore  a  solemn  embassv  to  Lon- 
don, consisting  of  St.  Aldegonde,  Douza,  Nivelle,  Buys, 
and  Melsen ;  and  after  employing  the  most  humble  sup- 
plications to  the  queen,  they  offered  her  the  possession  and 
sovereignty  of  their  provinces,  if  she  would  exert  her  power 
in  their  defence. 

There  were  many  strong  motives  which  might  impel 
Elizabeth  to  accept  of  so  liberal  an  offer.  She  was  ap- 
prized of  the  injuries  which  Philip  had  done  her,  by  his 
intrigues  with  the  malcontents  in  England  and  Ireland  :"■ 
she  foresaw  the  danger  which  she  must  incur  from  a  total 
prevalence  of  the  catholics  in  the  Low  Countries  :  and  the 
maritime  situation  of  those  provinces,  as  well  as  their  com- 
mand over  the  great  rivers,  was  an  inviting  circumstance 
to  a  nation  like  the  English,  who  were  beginning  to  culti- 
vate commerce  and  naval  power.  But  this  princess,  though 
magnanimous,  had  never  entertained  the  ambition  of 
making  conquests,  or  gaining  new  acquisitions ;  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  her  vigilant  and  active  politics  was  to 
maintain,  by  the  most  frugal  and  cautious  expedients,  the 
tranquillity  of  her  own  dominions.  An  open  war  with  the 
Spanish  monarchy  was  the  apparent  consequence  of  her 
accepting  the  dominion  of  these  provinces ;  and  after  taking 
the  inhabitants  under  her  protection,  she  could  never  after- 
wards in  honour  abandon  them,  but,  however  desperate 
their  defence  might  become,  she  must  embrace  it,  even 
further  than  her  convenience  or  interests  would  permit. 
For  these  reasons,  she  refused,  in  positive  terms,  the  sove- 
reignty proffered  her ;  but  told  the  ambassadors,  that,  in 
return  for  the  good  will  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States  had  shown  her,  she  would  endeavour  to  medi- 
ate an  agreement  for  them,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms 
that  could  be  obtained."  She  sent  accordingly  Sir  Henry 
Cobham  to  Philip ;  and  represented  to  him  the  danger 
which  he  would  incur  of  losing  entirely  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, if  France  could  obtain  the  least  interval  from  her  in- 
testine disorders,  and  find  leisure  to  offer  her  protection  to 
those  mutinous  and  discontented  provinces.  Philip  seem- 
ed to  take  this  remonstrance  in  good  part ;  but  no  accord 
ensued,  and  war  in  the  Netherlands  continued  witli  the 
same  rage  and  violence  as  before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders  from 
their  present  desperate  situation.  Requesens,  the  go- 
vernor, dying  suddenly,  the  Spanish  troops,  discontented 
for  want  of  pay,  and  licentious  for  want  of  a  proper  au- 
thority to  command  them,  broke  into  a  furious  mutiny, 
and  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  Tliey  sacked  and 
pillaged  the  cities  of  Maestricht  and  Antwerp,  and  exe- 
cuted great  slaughter  on  the  inhabitants  :  they  threatened 
the  other  cities  with  a  like  fate  :  and  all  the  provinces, 
excepting  Luxembourg,  united  for  mutual  defence  against 
their  violence,  and  called  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Hollanders  as  their  protectors.  A  treaty,  commonly  called 
the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  was  formed  by  common  agree- 
ment ;  and  the  removal  of  foreign  troops,  with  the  restore- 
tion  of  their  ancient  liberties,  was  the  object  which  the 
provinces  mutually  stipulated  to  pursue.  Don  John  of 
Austria,  natural  brother  to  Philip,  being  appointed  go- 
vernor, found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg,  that  the 
States  had  so  fortified  themselves,  and  that  the  Spanish 
troops  were  so  divided  by  their  situation,  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  resistance :  and  he  agreed  to  the  terms 
required  of  him.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the  country ; 
and  tliese  provinces  seemed  at  last  to  breathe  a  little  from 
their  calamities. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  settle  entire  peace,  while  the 
thirst  of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  while  tlie  Flemings  were  so  strongly  agitated 
with  resentment  of  past,  and  fear  of  future,  injuries.  The 
ambition  of  Don  John,  who  coveted  this  great  theatre  for 
his  military  talents,  engaged  him  rather  to  inflame  than 
appe;ise  the  quarrel ;  and  as  he  found  the  States  deter- 
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mined  to  impose  very  slricl  limitations  on  liis  autljoritv, 
lie  broke  all  articles,  seized  Namur,  and  procured  the  recall 
of  the  Spanish  army  from  lt;ily.  This  prince,  endowed 
with  a  lotty  genius,  and  elated  liy  the  prosperous  successes 
of  his  youth,  had  opened  his  mind  to  vast  undertakings; 
and  looking  much  beyond  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  had  projected  to  espouse  the  (jueen  of  Scots, 
and  to  acquire  in  her  right  the  dominion  of  the  British 
kingdoms."  Elizabeth  was  aware  of  his  intentions ;  and 
seeing  now,  from  the  union  of  all  the  provinces,  a  fair 
prospect  of  their  making  a  long  and  vigorous  defence 
ajrainst  Spain,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to  embrace  the  pro- 
tection of  their  liberties,  which  seemed  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  own  safety.  After  sending  them  a  sum 
of  money,  about  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  imme- 
diate pay  of  their  troops,  she  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them ;  iii  which  she  stipulated  to  assist  them  with  five 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  at  the  charge  of  the 
Flemings;  and  to  lend  them  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
on  receiving  the  bonds  of  some  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  for  her  repayment  within  the 
vear.  It  was  further  agreed,  that  the  commander  of  the 
fenglish  army  should  be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the 
States,  and  nothing  be  determined  concerning  war  or 
peace  without  previously  informing  the  queen  or  him  of 
it ;  that  they  should  enter  into  no  league  without  her  con- 
sent ;  that  if  any  discord  arose  among  themselves,  it  should 
be  referred  to  her  arbitration  ;  and  that  if  any  prince,  on 
any  pretext,  sliould  attempt  hostilities  against  her,  they 
should  send  to  her  assistance  an  army  equal  to  that  which 
she  had  em])loyed  in  their  defence.  This  alliance  was 
signed  on  the  6th  of  January  1578.P 

Oae  considerable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  entering 
into  treaty  with  the  States  was,  to  prevent  their  throwing 
themselves  into  tlie  arms  of  France ;  and  she  was  desirous 
to  n.ake  the  King  of  Spain  believe  that  it  was  her  sole 
motive.  She  represented  to  him,  by  her  ambassador, 
Thomas  Wilkes,  that  hitherto  she  had  religiously  acted 
the  )iart  of  a  good  neighbour  and  ally ;  had  refused  the 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  when  offered  her; 
had  advised  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  submit  to  the  king ; 
and  had  even  accompanied  her  counsel  with  menaces,  in 
case  of  his  refusal.  She  persevered,  she  said,  in  the  same 
friendly  intentions ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  would  venture 
to  interpose  with  her  advice,  for  the  composure  of  the 
present  differences :  let  Don  ,Iohn,  whom  she  could  not 
out  regard  as  her  mortal  enemy,  be  recalled ;  let  some 
other  prince  more  popular  be  substituted  in  his  room  ;  let 
the  Spanish  armies  oe  withdrawn ;  let  the  Flemings  be 
restored  to  their  ancient  liberties  and  pri\nleges :  and  if, 
after  these  concessions,  they  were  still  obstinate  not  to 
relurn  to  their  duty,  she  promised  to  join  her  arms  with 
those  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  force  them  to  compliance. 
Philip  dissembled  his  resentment  against  the  queen  ;  and 
still  continued  to  "supply  Don  John  with  money  and 
troops.  That  prince,  though  once  repulsed  at  Rimenant 
by  the  valour  of  the  English  under  Norris,  and  though 
opposed,  as  well  by  the  army  of  the  States  as  by  Prince 
Casimir,  who  had  conducted  to  the  Low  Countries  a 
great  body  of  Germans,  paid  by  the  queen,  gained  a  great 
advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours ;  but  was  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  by  poison,  given  him 
secretly,  as  was  suspected,  by  orders  from  Philip,  who 
dreaded  his  ambition.  The  Prince  of  Parma  succeeded  to 
the  command  ;  who,  uniting  valour  and  clemency,  nego- 
ciation  and  military  exploits,  made  great  progress  against 
the  revolted  Flemings,  and  advanced  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  by  his  arts,  as  well  as  by  his  arms. 

During  these  years,  while  Europe  was  almost  every 
where  in  great  commotion,  England  enjo'yed  a  profound 
tranquillity  ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  prudence  and  vigour  of 
the  queen's  administration,  and  to  the  wise  precautions 
which  she  employed  in  all  her  measures.  By  supporting  the 
zealous  protestants  in  Scotland,  she  had  twice  given  them 
the  superiority  over  their  antagonists,  had  closely  connect- 
ed their  interests  with  her  own,  and  had  procured  herself 
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entire  .security  from  that  quarter  whence  the  most  danger- 
ous invasions  could  be  made  upon  her.  She  saw  in 
France  her  enemies,  the  (niises,  though  extrenielv  power- 
ful, yet  counterbalanced  by  the  hugonots,  her  zealous  par- 
tisans; and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was  jealous  o' 
their  restless  and  exorbitant  ambition.  The  bigotry  o!' 
Philip  gave  her  just  ground  of  anxiety;  but  the  sams- 
bigotry  had  happily  excited  the  most  obstinate  opposition 
among  his  own  subjects,  and  had  created  him  enemies, 
whom  his  arms  and  policy  were  not  likely  soon  to  subdue. 
The  Queen  of  Scots,  her  antagonist  and  rival,  and  the 
pretenrler  to  her  throne,  was  a  prisoner  in  her  hands ;  and 
liy  her  impatience  and  high  spirit  had  been  engaged  in 
practices,  which  afforded  the  queen  a  pretence  for  render- 
ing her  confinement  more  rigorous,  and  for  cutting  off  her 
communication  with  her  partisans  in  England. 

Religion  was  the  capital  point,  on  which  depended  al! 
the  political  transactions  of  that  age ;  and  the  queen '.s 
conduct  in  this  particular,  making  allowance  for  the  pre- 
vailing prejudices  of  the  times,  could  scarcely  be  accused 
of  severity  or  imprudence.  She  established  no  inquisition 
into  men  s  bosoms  :  she  imposed  no  oath  of  supremacy, 
except  on  those  who  received  trust  or  emolument  from 
the  public :  and  though  the  exercise  of  every  religion  but 
the  established  was  prohibited  by  statute,  the  violation  oi 
this  law,  by  saying  mass,  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in 
jirivate  houses,  was,  in  many  instances,  connived  at  ;■; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics,  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reign,  showed  little  reluctance  against  going  to 
church,  or  frequenting  the  ordinary  duties  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  Pojie,  sensible  that  this  practice  would  by 
degrees  reconcile  all  his  partisans  to  the  reformed  religior, 
hastened  the  publication  of  the  bull,  which  excommuni- 
cated the  queen,  and  freed  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  C; 
allegiance ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  emissarie;. 
of  Rome,  to  render  the  breach  between  the  two  religion- 
as  wide  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  frequenting  of  pro 
testant  churches  appear  highly  criminal  in  the  catholics.' 
These  practices,  with  the  rebellion  which  ensued,  increaseti 
the  vigilance  and  severity  of  the  government;  but  th. 
Ilomanists,  if  their  condition  were  compared  with  that  o:' 
the  nonconformists  in  other  countries,  and  with  their  own 
maxims  where  they  domineered,  could  not  justly  complaii: 
of  violence  or  persecution. 

The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxious  to  keep  a  stri<  i 
hand  over  the  puritans;  who,  though  their  pretension 
were  not  so  immediately  dangerous  to  her  authorit\ . 
seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  more  unreasonable  obstinacx . 
and  to  retain  claims,  of  which,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  it  was,  as  yet,  difficult  to  discern  the  fu' 
scope  and  intention.  Some  secret  attempts  of  that  sect  t,' 
establish  a  separate  congregation  and  discipline  had  bee-, 
carefullv  repressed  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign ;«  ant! 
when  any  of  the  established  clergy  discovered  a  tendenr-, 
to  their  principles,  by  omitting  the  legal  habits  or  cer(  ■ 
monies,  the  queen  had  shown  a  determined  resolution  t 
punish  them  by  fines  and  deprivation  ;'  though  her  order 
to  that  purpose  had  been  frequently  eluded,  by  the  secre- 
protection  which  these  sectaries  received  from  some  t . 
tier  most  considerable  courtiers. 

But  whnt  chieflv  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the  hearts  o' 
her  subjects,  was,  her  frugality,  which,  though  carried 
sometinies  to  an  extreme,  led  her  not  to  amass  treasures, 
but  only  to  prevent  impositions  upon  her  people,  who 
were  at  that  time  verv  little  accustomed  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  government.  "  By  means  of  her  rigid  economy,  she 
paid  all  the  debts  which  she  found  on  the  crown,  wit'i 
their  full  interest;  though  some  of  these  debts  had  been 
contracted  even  during  the  reign  of  her  father."  Somr 
loans,  which  she  had  exacted  at  the  commencement  ol 
her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her ;  a  practice  in  that  age  some- 
what unusual :"  and  slie  had  established  her  credit  on 
such  a  footing,  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe  could  more 
readily  command  any  sum,  which  the  public  exigencier 
might  at  any  time  require."  During  this  peaceable  an<! 
uniform  government,  England  furnishes  few  materials  fo- 
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history;  and  except  the  small  part  which  Elizabeth  took 
in  foreign  transactions,  there  scarrelv  passed  any  occui- 
rence  which  requires  a  particular  detail. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  this  period 

par  lameu  .  ^^.^^  ^  si-ssion  of  parliament,  held  on  tlie  8tli 
of  February  1576;  where  debates  were  started,  which 
may  appear  somewhat  curiAis  and  singular.  Peter  'V\eiit- 
worth,  a  puritan,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  former 
parliaments  by  his  free  and  undaunted  spirit,  opened  this 
session  with  a  premeditated  harangue,  which  drew  on  him 
the  indignation  of  the  House,  and  gave  great  oftence  to 
the  queen  and  the  ministers.  As  it  seems  to  contiiin  a 
rude  sketch  of  those  principles  of  liberty  which  happily 
gained  aftenvards  the  ascendant  in  Enslaid.it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  it.  He 
premised  that  the  name  of  liberty  is  sweet ;  but  the  thing 
Itself  is  precious  beyond  the  most  inestimable  treasure : 
and  that  it  behoved  them  tojje  careful,  lest,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  sweetness  of  the  name,  they  forego  the 
substance,  and  abandon  what  of  all  eartlily  possessions 
was  of  the  highest  value  to  the  kingdom.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  freedom  of  speech  in  that  House,  a 
privilege  so  useful  both  to  sovereign  and  subject,  had  been 
formerly  infringed  in  many  essential  articles,  and  was  at 
present  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger :  that  it 
was  usual,  when  any  subject  of  importance  was  handled, 
especially  if  it  regarded  religion,  to  surmise,  that  these 
topics  were  disagreeable  to  the  queen,  and  that  the  further 
proceeding  in  them  would  draw  down  her  indignation 
upon  their  temerity  :  that  Solomon  had  .justly  affirmed 
the  king's  displeasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  death  ;  and  it 
was  no  wonder  if  men,  even  though  urged  by  motives  of 
conscience  and  duty,  should  be  inclined  to  stop  short, 
when  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  so  severe  a 
)ienalty:  t1iat,  by  the  employing  of  this  argument,  the 
House  was  incapacitated  from  serving  their  country, 
and  even  from  serving  the  queen  herself,  whose  ears, 
besieged  by  pernicious  flatterers,  were  thereby  rendered 
inaccessible  to  the  most  salutary  truths :  that  it  was  a 
mockery  to  call  an  assembly  a  parliament,  yet  deny  it 
that  privilege,  which  was  so  essential  to  its  being,  and 
without  which  it  must  degenerate  into  an  abject  school  of 
servility  and  dissimulation  :  that,  as  the  parliament  was 
thfe  great  guardian  of  the  laws,  they  ought  to  have  liberty 
to  discharge  their  trust,  and  to  maintain  that  authority 
whence  even  kings  themselves  derive  their  being :  that  a 
king  was  constituted  such  by  law,  and  though  he  was  not 
dependent  on  man,  yet  was  he  subordmate  to  God  and  the 
law,  and  was  obliged  to  make  their  prescriptions,  not  his 
own  will,  the  rule  of  his  conduct :  that  even  his  commis- 
sion, as  God's  vicegerent,  enforced,  instead  of  loosening, 
this  obligation ;  since  he  was  thereby  invested  with  au- 
thority to  execute  on  earth  the  will  of  God,  which  is  nothing 
but  law  and  justice:  that  though  these  surmises  of  dis- 
pleasing the  queen  by  their  proceedinss  had  impeached,  in 
a  very  essential  point,  all  freedom  of  speech,  a  privilege 
granted  them  by  a  special  law,  yet  was  there  a  more  ex- 
press and  more  dangerous  invasion  made  on  their  liberties 
liy  frequent  messages  from  the  throne  :  that  it  had  become 
a  practice,  when  the  llnuse  was  entering  on  any  question, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  bring  an  order  from  the 
queen,  inhibiting  them  absolutely  from  treating  of  such 
matters,  and  debarring  them  from  all  further  discussion  of 
these  momentous  articles :  that  the  prelates,  imboldened 
bv  her  royal  protection,  had  assumed  a  decisive  power  in 
rill  questions  of  religion,  and  required  that  every  one  should 
implicitly  submit  his  faith  to  their  arbitrary  determina- 
tions :  that  the  love  which  he  bore  his  sovereign  forbade 
him  to  be  silent  under  such  abuses,  or  to  sacrifice,  on  this 
important  occasion,  his  duty  to  servile  flattery  and  com- 
plaisance :  and  that  as  no  earthly  creature  was  exempt 
from  fault,  so  neither  was  the  queen  herself;  but,  in  im- 
posing this  servitude  on  her  faithful  Commons,  she  had 
committed  a  great,  and  even  dangerous,  fault  against  her- 
self and  the  whole  commonwealth.)' 

It  is  easy  to  observe  from  this  speech,  that,  in  this  dawn 


of  liberty,  the  parliamentary  style  w;is  still  crude  and  un- 
formed ;  and  triat  the  proper  deconini  of  attacking  minis- 
ters and  counsellors,  without  interesting  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  or  mentioning  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  was  not 
yet  entirely  established.  The  Commons  expressed  great 
displeasure  at  this  unusual  licence.  Thev  sequestered 
Wentworth  from  the  House,  and  committed  him  prisoner 
to  the  serjeant-at-arms.  They  even  ordered  him  to  be  ex- 
amined by  a  committee,  consisting  of  all  those  members 
who  were  also  members  of  the  privy-council ;  and  a  report 
to  be  next  day  made  to  the  House.  Tliis  committee  met 
in  the  star-chamber,  and,  wearing  the  aspect  of  that  arbi- 
trary court,  summoned  Wentworth  to  appear  before  them 
and  answer  for  his  behaviour.  But  though  the  Commons 
had  discovered  so  little  delicacy  or  precaution,  in  thus 
confounding  their  onn  authority  with  that  of  the  star- 
chamber,  Wentworth  better  understood  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  refused  to  give  these  counsellors  anv  account 
of  his  conduct  in  parliament,  till  he  were  satisfied  that  they 
acted,  not  as  members  of  the  privy-council,  but  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House.'  He  justified  his  liberty  of  speech, 
by  pleading  the  rigour  and  hardship  of  the  queen's  mes- 
sages; and  notwithstanding  that  the  committee  showed 
him,  by  instances  in  other  reigns,  that  the  practice  of  send- 
ing such  messages  was  not  unprecedented,  he  would  not 
agree  to  express  any  sorrow  or  repentance.  The  issue  of 
the  affair  was,  that,  after  a  month's  confinement,  the  queen 
sent  to  the  Commons, informing  them,  that, from  her  special 
irrace  and  favour,  she  had  restored  him  to  his  liberty,  and 
to  his  place  in  the  House."  By  this  seeming  lenity,  she  in- 
directly retained  the  power  which  she  had  assumed,  of 
imprisoning  the  members,  and  obliging  them  to  answer 
before  her  for  their  conduct  in  parliament.  And  Sir 
^^'alter  JNIildmay  endeavoured  to  make  the  House  sensible 
of  her  majesty's  goodness  in  so  gently  remitting  the  indig- 
nation which  she  might  justly  conceive  at  the  temerity  of 
their  member :  but  he  informed  them,  that  they  had  not 
the  libertv  of  speaking  what  and  of  whom  they  pleased ; 
and  that  indiscreet  freedoms  used  in  that  House  had,  both 
in  the  present  and  foregoing  ages,  met  with  a  proper  chas- 
tisement. He  warned  them,  therefore,  not  to  abuse  fiir- 
ther  the  queen's  clemency  ;  lest  she  be  constrained,  con- 
trary to  her  inclination,  to  turn  an  unsuccessful  lenity  into  a 
necessary  severity.'' 

Tlie  behaviour  of  the  two  Houses  was,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, equally  tame  and  submissive.  Instead  of  a  bill, 
which  was  at  first  introduced,<:  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  they  were  contented  to  present  a  petition  to  her 
majestv  for  that  purpose :  and  when  she  told  them  that 
she  would  give  orders  to  her  bishops  to  amend  all  abuses, 
and  if  thev  were  negligent,  she  would  herself,  by  her  su- 
preme power  and  authority  over  the  church,  give  such  I'e- 
dress  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  nation  ;  the  parliament 
willingly  acquiesced  in  this  sovereign  and  peremptory  de- 
cision.'' 

Though  the  Commons  showed  so  little  spirit  in  opposing- 
the  authoritv  of  the  cro^vn,  they  maintained,  this  session, 
their  diL'nity  against  an  encroachment  of  the  Peers,  and 
would  not  agree  to  a  conference  which,  they  thought,  was 
demanded  of  them  in  an  irregular  manner.  They  acknow- 
ledged, however,  with  all  humbleness,  (such  is  their  ex- 
pression,) the  superiority  of  the  Lords  :  tliey  only  refused 
to  give  tliat  House  any'reason  for  their  proceedings  ;  and 
asserted,  that  where  they  altered  a  bill  sent  them  by  the 
Peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to  desire  a  conference,  not  to 
the  upper  House  to  require  it.^ 

Tlie  Commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and  two 
fifteenths.  Mildmay,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  House  con- 
cerning the  reasonableness  of  this  srratit,  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  oueen's  past  expenses  in  supporting  the  go- 
vernment, and  of  tlie  increasing  chames  of  the  crown,  from 
the  dailv  increase  in  the  price  of  all  commodities.  He 
did  not,  liowevev,  forget  to  admonish  them,  that  thev  were 
to  regard  this  detail  as  the  pure  effects  of  the  queen  s  con- 
descension, since  she  was  not  hound  to  give  them  any 
accoui;t  how  she  employed  her  treasure.^ 
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C0UDtri(r4 — Hostilities  wiUi  Spain. 

The  greatest  and  most  absolute  security 
A.  D.  1580.  ^i^^j  Elizabeth  enjoyed  during  her  whole 
reign  never  exempted  her  from  vigilance  and  attention ; 
but  the  scene  began  now  to  be  more  overcast,  and  dangers 
gr.idually  multiplied  on  her  from  more  than  one  quarter. 
Tnirs  of  The  Earl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained 
oiUrnl.  Scotland  in  strict  alliance  with  the  <|ueen, 
and  had  also  restored  domestic  trannmllity  to  that  king- 
dom. Hut  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  factitious 
and  legtil  authority  of  a  regent  would  long  maintain  itself 
in  a  country  unacquainted  with  law  and  order ;  w-liere 
even  the  natural  dominion  of  hereditary  princes  so  often 
met  with  opposition  and  control.  The  nobdity  began 
anew  to  break  into  factions :  the  people  were  disgusted 
vith  some  instances  of  Morton's  avarice  :  and  the  clergy, 
vlio  complained  of  further  encroachments  on  their  narrow 
revenue,  joined  and  increased  the  discontent  of  the  other 
orders.  The  regent  was  sensible  of  his  dangerous  situa- 
tion ;  and  having  dropped  some  peevish  expressions,  as  if 
he  were  willing  or  desirous  to  resign,  the  noblemen  of  the 
opposite  party,  favourites  of  the  young  king,  laid  hold  of 
this  concession,  and  required  that  demission  which  he 
seemed  so  frankly  to  ofier  them.  James  was  at  this  time 
hut  eleven  years  of  age  ;  yet  Morton,  having  secured  him- 
self, as  he  imagined,  by  a  general  pardon,  resigned  his  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  the  khig,  who  pretended  to  con- 
duct, in  his  own  name,  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
Tile  regent  retired  from  the  government ;  and  seemed  to 
employ  himself  entirely  in  the  care  of  his  domestic 
affairs ;  but,  either  tired  with  this  tranquillity,  which  ap- 
peared insipid  after  the  agitations  of  ambition,  or  thinking 
It  time  to  throw  off  dissimulation,  he  came  again  to  court; 
acquired  an  ascendant  in  the  council ;  and,  though  he  re- 
sumed not  the  title  of  regent,  governed  with  the  same 
authority  as  before.  The  opposite  party,  after  holding 
separate  conventions,  took  to  arms  on  pretence  of  deliver- 
ing their  prince  from  captivity,  and  restoring  him  to  the 
free  exercise  of  his  government :  Queen  Elizabeth  inter- 
posed by  her  ambassador,  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  mediated 
an  agreement  between  the  factions  :  Morton  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  government ;  but  his  enemies  were  numerous 
and  vigilant ;  and  his  authority  seemed  to  become  every 
dav  more  precarious. 

The  Count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  house  of  Lenox,  cousin- 
german  to  the  king's  father,  had  been  born  and  educated 
in  France ;  and  being  a  young  man  of  good  address  and  a 
sweet  disposition,  he  appeared  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  a 
proper  instrument  for  tletaching  James  from  the  English 
interest,  and  connecting  him  with  his  mother  and  her  rela- 
tions. He  no  sooner  appeared  at  Stirling,  where  James 
resided,  than  he  acquired  the  affections  of  the  voung 
monarch  ;  and,  joining  his  interest  with  those  of  James 
Stuart,  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree,  a  man  of  profligate  man- 
ners, who  had  acquired  the  king's  favour,  he  employed 
himself,  under  the  appearance  of  play  and  amusement,  in 
instilling  into  the  tender  mind  of  the  prince  new  senti- 
nients  of  politics  and  government.  He  represented  to 
him  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  Mary  in  her 
deposition,  and  made  him  entertain  thoughts  either  of  re- 
signing the  crown  into  her  hands,  or  of  associating  her  with 
him  in  the  administration.'  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the 
danger  which  might  ensue  from  the  prevalence  of  this  in- 
terest in  Scotland,  sent  anew  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to  Stir- 
ling; and,  accusing  d'Aubigney,  now  created  Earl  of 
Lenox,  of  an  attachment  to  the  French,  warned  James 
against  entertaining  such  suspicious  and  dangerous  con- 
nexions.''   The  king  excused  himself,  by  Sir  Alexander 
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Hume,  his  ambassador;  and  Lenox,  finding  that  the  queen 
had  openly  declared  again.st  him,  was  further  conHrmed  in 
his  intention  of  overturning  the  English  interest,  and  par- 
ticularlv  of  ruining  Morton,  who  was  regarded  as  the  head 
of  it.  That  nobleman  was  arrested  in  council,  accused  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  lale  king's  murder,  committed  to 
prison,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  as  a 
traitor.  He  confessed  that  Bothwell  had  communicated 
to  him  the  design,  had  pleaded  Mary's  consent,  and  had 
desired  his  concurrence;  but  he  denied  that  he  himself 
had  ever  expressed  any  approbation  of  the  crime ;  and,  in 
excuse  for  his  concealing  it,  he  alleged  the  danger  of  reveal- 
ing the  secret,  either  to  Henry,  who  had  no  resolution  nor 
constancy,  or  to  Mary,  who  appeared  to  be  an  accomplice 
in  the  niurder."=  •  Sir  'Thomas  Randolph  was  sent  by  the 
queen  to  intercede  in  favour  of  Morton  ;  and  that  ambas- 
sador, not  content  with  discharging  this  duty  of  his  func- 
tion, engaged,  by  his  persuasion,  the  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Montrose,  Angus,  Marre,  and  Glencarne,  to  enter  into  a 
confederacy  for  protecting,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the  life 
of  the  prisoner.  The  more  to  overawe  that  nobleman's 
enemies,  Elizabeth  ordered  forces  to  be  assembled  on  the 
borders  of  England;  but  this  expedient  served  only  to 
hasten  his  sentence  and  execution.''  Morton  died  with 
that  constancy  and  resolution  which  had  attended  him 
through  all  the  various  events  of  his  life  ;  and  left  a  repu- 
tation, which  was  less  disputed  with  regard  to  abilities 
than  probity  and  virtue.  But  this  conclusion  of  the  scene 
happened  not  till  the  subsequent  year. 

Elizabeth  was,  during  this  period,  extreme-  ■  h  «■  • 
ly  anxious  on  account  of  every  revolution  in  '"""^  "  ""^' 
Scotland ;  both  because  that  countrv  alone,  not  being 
separated  from  England  by  sea,  and  bordering  on  all  the 
catholic  and  malcontent  counties,  afforded  her  enemies  a 
safe  and  easy  method  of  attacking  her;  and  because  she 
was  sensible,  that  Mary,  thinking  herself  abandoned  by 
the  French  monarch,  had  been  engasred  by  the  Guises  to 
have  recourse  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Philip,  who, 
though  he  had  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
queen,  was  every  day,  both  by  the  injuries  which  he  com- 
mitted and  suffered,  more  exasperated  against  her.  That 
he  might  retaliate  the  assistance  which  she  gave  to  his 
rebels  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  sent,  under  the  name 
of  the  Pope,"^  a  body  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and 
Italians  into  Ireland  ;  where  the  inhabitants,  always  tur- 
bulent, and  discontented  with  the  English  government, 
were  now  more  alienated  by  religious  prejudices,  and  were 
ready  to  join  every  invader.  The  Spanish  general,  San 
Josepho.  built  a  fort  in  Kerry  ;  and,  being  there  besieged 
by  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  president  of  Munster,  who  was 
soon  after  joined  by  Lord  Gray,  the  deputy,  he  made  a 
weak  and  cowardly  defence.  After  some  assaults,  feebly 
sustained,  he  surrendered  at  discretion  ;  and  Gray,  who 
commanded  but  a  small  force,  finding  himself  encumbered 
with  so  many  prisoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards  and  Italians 
to  the  sword  without  mercy,  and  hanged  about  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  Irish :  a  cruelty  which  gave  great  dis- 
pleasure to  Elizabeth.'' 

W  hen  the  English  ambassador  made  com-  sir  Francis 
plaints  of  this  invasion,  he  was  answered  by  Drake, 
like  complaints  of  the  piracies  committed  by  Francis 
Drake,  a  bold  seaman,  wlio  had  assaulted  the  Spaniards 
in  the  place  where  they  deemed  themselves  most  secure, 
in  the  New  World.  This  man,  sprung  from  mean  parents 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  having  acquired  considerable 
riches  by  depredations  made  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
«ind  having  there  gotten  a  sidit  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was 
so  stimulated  by  ambition  and  avarice,  that  he  scrupled 
not  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  a  new  adventure 
through  those  seas,  so  much  unknown  at  that  time  to  all 
the  European  nations. e  By  means  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  then  vice-chamberlain,  a  great  favourite  of  the 
i|ueen's,  he  obtained  her  consent  and  approbation  ;  and  he 
set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  1577,  with  four  ships  and  a  pin- 
nace, on  board  of  which  were  one  hundred  and  sixtv-four 
able  sailors.''     He  passed  into  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits 
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of  Maiicllau,  and  atlaokmg  the  SiKiniards,  who  expected 
no  enemy  in  tliose  iiuarkn*,  lie  took  many  ruh  prizes,  and 
prepared  to  return  witli  the  booty  wliicli  lie  liad  acquired. 
Apprehensive  of  bcin>;  intercepted  by  tlie  enemy,  if  he 
took  ti'.e  same  way  homewards  by  which  he  had  reached 
the  Pacilic  Ocean,  he  attempted  to  find  a  passage  by  the 
north  of  California ;  and  failing  in  that  enterprise,  he  set 
sail  for  tlie  East  Indies,  and  returned  safely  this  vear  by 
yie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  sailed  round  the  globe ;  and  the  first  commander-in- 
chief:  for  Magellan,  whose  ship  executed  the  same  ad- 
venture, died  in  his  passage.  His  name  became  cele- 
brated on  account  of  so  bold  and  fortunate  an  attempt ; 
but  many,  apprehending  the  resentment  of  the  Spaniards, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  queen,  tliat  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  disavow  the  enterprise,  to  punish  Drake, 
and  to  restore  the  treasure.  But  Elizabeth,  who  admired 
valour,  and  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  in  the 
booty,  determined  to  countenance  that  gallant  sailor :  she 
conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  accepted 
of  a  banquet  from  him,  at  Deptford,  on  board  the  ship 
■which  had  achieved  so  memorable  a  voyage.  When 
Philip's  ambassador,  Mendoza,  exclaimed  against  Drake's 
piracies,  she  told  him  tliat  the  Spaniards,  by  arrogating  a 
right  to  tlie  whole  New  World,  and  excluding  thence  all 
other  European  nations,  who  should  sail  thither,  even 
with  a  view  of  exercising  the  most  lawful  commerce,  na-" 
turally  tempted  others  to  make  a  violent  irruption  into 
tliose  countries.'  To  pacify,  however,  the  catholic  monarch, 
she  caused  part  of  the  booty  to  be  restored  to  Pedro 
Sebura,  a  Spaniard,  who  pretended  to  be  agent  for  the 
merchants  whom  Drake  liad  spoiled.  Having  learned 
afterwards,  that  Philip  had  seized  the  money,  and  had 
employed  part  of  it  against  herself  in  Ireland,  part  of  it  in 
the  pay  of  the  Prince  of  Parma's  troops,  she  determined 
to  make  no  more  restitutions. 

n  1581  There  was  another  cause,  which  induced 
■  the  queen  to  take  this  resolution :  she  was 
in  such  want  of  money,  that  she  was  obliged  to  assemble 
a  parliament,  a  measure  which,  as  she  herself  openly  de- 
clared, she  never  embraced,  except  when  constrained  by 
ifiih  Ian.  the  necessity  of  her  affairs.  The  parliament, 
A  pariia:nent.  bcsides  granting  her  a  supply  of  one  sulv 
sidy  and  two  fifteenths,  enacted  some  statutes  for  the 
security  of  her  government,  chiefly  against  the  attempts 
of  the  catholics.  Whoever,  in  any  wav,  reconciled  any 
one  to  the  church  of  Home,  or  was  himself  reconciled, 
was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  to  say  mass  was 
subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  marks;  the  being  present  was  punish- 
able by  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
marks :  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  was  imposed 
on  every  one  who  continued,  during  that  time,  absent 
from  the  church.''  To  utter  slanderous  or  seditious  words 
against  the  queen  was  punishable,  for  the  first  oftence, 
with  the  pillory  and  loss  of  ears ;  the  second  offence  was 
declared  felony  :  the  writing  or  printing  of  such  words 
was  felony  even  on  the  fii-st  otfence.'  The  puritans  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  have  further  applications  made  for 
reformation  in  religion  :  "<  and  Paul  W'entworth,  brother 
to  the  member  of  that  name  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  preceding  session,  moved,  That  the  Commons, 
from  their  own  authority,  should  appoint  a  general  fast 
and  prayers :  a  motion,  to  which  the  House  unwarily 
assented.  For  this  presumption,  they  were  severely  re- 
primanded by  a  message  from  the  queen,  as  encroaching 
on  the  royal  prerogative  and  supremacy ;  and  they  wer^ 
obliged  to  submit,  and  ask  forgiveness." 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pass  these 
severe  laws  against  the  catholics,  by  some  late  disco- 
veries of  the  treasonable  practices  of  tfieir  priests.  W'hen 
the  ancient  worship  was  suppressed,  and  the  Reformation 
introduced  into  the  universities,  the  King  of  Spain  re- 
flected, that  as  some  species  of  literature  was  necessary 
for  supporting  these  doctrines  and  controversies,  the 
Komisii  communion  must  decay  in  England,  if  no  means 
were  found  to  give  erudition  to  the  ecclesiastics  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  he  founded  a  seminary  at  Doiiay,  where  the 
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catholics  sent  their  children,  chiefly  such  as  were  intended 
for  the  priesthood,  in  order  to  receive  the  rudiments  of 
their  education.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  imitated  this 
example,  by  erecting  a  like  seminary  in  his  diocese  of 
Hheims ;  and  though  Rome  was  somewhat  distant,  the 
Pope  would  not  neglect  to  adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the 
same  nature,  that  capital  of  orOiodoxy.  These  seminaries, 
founded  with  so  hostile  an  intention,  sent  over  every  year 
a  colony  of  priests,  who  maintained  the  catholic  supersti- 
tion in  its  full  height  of  bigotry ;  and  being  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not  deterred, 
either  by  danger  or  fatigue,  from  maintaining  and  propa- 
gating tlieir  principles.  They  infused  into  all  their  vota- 
ries an  extreme  hatred  against  the  queen,  whom  they 
treated  as  a  usurper,  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  a  persecutor 
of  the  orthodox,  and  one  solemnly  and  publicly  ana- 
thematized by  the  holy  father.  Sedition,  rebellion,  some- 
times assassination,  were  the  expedients  by  which  they 
intended  to  eft'ect  their  purposes  against  her;  and  the 
severe  restraint,  not  to  sav  persecution,  under  which  the 
catholics  laboured,  made  them  the  more  willingly  receive, 
from  their  ghostly  fathers,  such  violent  doctrines. 

These  seminaries  were  all  of  them  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priests  erected  in 
Europe,  when  the  court  of  Rome  perceived  that  the  lazy 
monks  and  beggarly  friars,  who  sufficed  in  times  of  ig- 
norance, were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of 
the  church,  assailed  on  every  side,  and  that  the  inquisitive 
spirit  of  the  age  required  a  society  more  active  and  more 
learned,  to  oppose  its  dangerous  progress.  These  men, 
as  they  stood  foremost  in  the  contest  against  the  pro- 
testants,  drew  on  them  the  extreme  animosity  of  that 
whole  sect ;  and  by  assuming  a  superiority  over  the  other 
more  numerous  and  more  ancient  orders  of  their  own 
communion,  were  even  exposed  to  the  envy  of  their 
brethren  :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  blame,  to  which 
their  principles  and  conduct  might  be  exposed,  has  in 
many  instances  been  much  exaggerated.  This  reproach, 
however,  they  must  bear  fi-om  posterity,  that  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  institution,  they  were  engaged  to  pervert 
learning,  the  only  effectual  remedy  against  superstition, 
into  a  nourishment  of  that  infirmity ;  and  as  their  erudi- 
tion was  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  kind, 
(though  a  few  members  have  cultivated  polite  literature,) 
thpy  were  only  the  more  enabled,  by  that  acquisition,  to 
refine  away  the  plainest  dictates  of  morality,  and  to  erect 
a  regular  system  of  casuistry,  by  which  prevarication,  per- 
jury, and  every  crime,  when  it  served  tlieir  ghostly  pur- 
poses, might  be  justified  and  defended. 

The  Jesuits,  as  devoted  servants  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  pontitf  above  all 
earthly  power ;  and,  by  maintaining  his  authority  of  depos- 
ing kings,  set  no  bounds  either  to  his  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral jurisdiction.  This  doctrine  became  so  prevalent 
among  the  zealous  catholics  in  England,  that  the  excom- 
munication fulminated  against  Elizabeth,  excited  many 
scruples  of  a  singular  kind,  to  which  it  behoved  the  holy 
father  to  provide  a  remedy.  Tlie  bull  of  Pius,  in  absolv- 
ing the  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  commanded 
them  to  resist  the  queen's  usurpation ;  and  many  Ro- 
manists were  apprehensive,  that,  by  this  clause,  they  were 
obliged  in  conscience,  even  though  no  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  rebel  against  her,  and  that  no  dangers 
or  difficulties  could  free  them  from  this  indispensable 
duty.  But  Parsons  and  Campion,  two  Jesuits,  were  sent 
over  with  a  mitigation  and  exphination  of  the  doctrine; 
and  tliev  taught  their  disciples,  that  though  the  bull  was 
for  ever  binding  on  Elizaneth  and  her  jiartisans,  it  did 
not  oblige  the  catholics  to  obedience,  except  when  the 
sovereign  pontiff'  should  think  proper,  by  a  new  summons, 
to  require  it."  Campion  was  afterwards  detected  in  trea- 
sonable practices ;  and  being  put  to  the  rack, and  confess- 
ing his  guilt,  he  was  publicly  executed.  His  execution 
was  ordered  at  the  very  time  when  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  in  England,  and  prosecuted,  with  the  greatest  appear- 
ance of  success,  his  marriage  with  the  <)ueen ;  and  this 
severity  was  probably  intended  to  appease  her  proteslant 
subjects,  and  to  satisfy  them,  that  whatever  measures  she 
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iniKlil  pursue,  she  never  would  depart  from  llie  principles 
of  Sie  lleformation. 

The  Duke  of  Alrncon,  now  created  Duke 
m",r«'°Sah  of  Anjou,  had  never  entirely  dropped  his 
ibe  Duke  of  prftensions  to  Elizabeth ;  ancl  that  princess, 
though  her  suitor  was  near  twenty-five  years 
younger  than  lierself,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  her  person 
but  by  pictures  or  descriptions,  was  still  pleased  with  the 
iinas;e,  which  his  addresses  afforded  her,  of  love  and  ten- 
derness. The  duke,  in  order  to  forward  his  suit,  besides 
employing  his  brother's  ambassador,  sent  over  Simier,  an 
agent  of  his  own,  an  artful  man,  of  an  agreeable  conversa- 
tion ;  who,  soon  remarking  the  queen's  humour,  amused 
her  with  gay  discourse,  and  instead  of  serious  political 
reasonings,  which,  he  found,  only  awakened  her  ambition, 
and  hurt  his  master's  interest,  he  introduced  every  moment 
all  the  topics  of  passion  and  of  gallantry.  The  pleasure 
which  she  found  m  this  man's  company,  soon  produced  a 
familiarity  between  them  ;  and  amidst  the  greatest  hurrv 
of  business,  her  most  confidential  ministers  had  not  sucli 
ready  access  to  tier,  as  had  Simier,  who,  on  pretence  of 
negociation,  entertained  her  with  accounts  of  the  tender 
attachment  borne  her  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  Eail 
of  Leicester,  who  had  never  before  been  alarmed  with  any 
courtship  paid  her,  and  who  always  trusted  that  her  love 
of  dominion  would  prevail  over  her  inclination  to  marriage, 
began  to  apprehend,  that  she  was  at  last  caught  in  her  own 
snare,  and  that  the  artful  encouragement  which  she  had 
given  to  this  young  suitor,  had,  unawares,  engaged  her 
affections.  To  render  Simier  odious,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  and  spread  reports,  that  that 
minister  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  the  queen,  not  by 
any  natural  principles  of  her  constitution,  but  by  incanta- 
tions and  love  potions.  Simier,  in  revenge,  encleavoured 
to  discredit  Leicester  with  the  queen;  and  he  revealed  to 
her  a  secret,  which  none  of  her  courtiers  dared  to  disclose, 
that  this  nobleman  was  secretly,  without  her  consent,  mar- 
ried to  the  willow  of  the  Earl  of  Essex;  an  action  which 
the  queen  interpreted  either  to  proceed  fiom  want  of  re- 
s|>ect  to  her,  or  as  a  violation  of  their  mutual  attachment ; 
and  which  so  provoked  her,  that  she  threatened  to  send 
him  to  the  Tower. P  The  quarrel  went  so  far  between  Lei- 
cester and  the  French  agent,  that  the  former  was  suspected 
of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a  bravo,  to  take  away  the 
life  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  queen  thought  it  necessary,  by 
proclamation,  to  take  Simier  under  her  immediate  pro- 
tection. It  happened,  that  while  Elizabeth  was  rowed  in 
her  barge  on  tlie  Thames,  attended  by  Simier,  and  some 
of  her  courtiers,  a  shot  was  fired  which  wounded  one  of 
the  bargemen  ;  but  the  queen,  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that 
the  ))iece  had  been  discharged  by  accident,  gave  the  person 
his  liberty,  without  further  punishment.  So  far  was  she 
from  entertaining  any  suspicion  against  her  people,  that  she 
was  often  heard  to  say,  "  That  she  would  lend  credit  to 
nothing  against  them,  which  parents  would  not  believe  of 
their  own  children."i 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts  sent 
him  of  the  queen's  prepossessions  in  his  favour,  paid  her 
secretly  a  visit  at  Greenwich ;  and  after  some  conference 
with  her,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  known,  he  departed. 
It  appeared,  tliat  though  his  figure  was  not  advantageous, 
he  had  lost  no  ground  by  being  personally  known  to  her ; 
and  soon  after,  she  commanded  Burleigh,  now  treasurer, 
Sussex,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  Hatton,  and  secretary 
Walsingham,  to  concert  with  the  French  ambassadors  the 
terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  marriage.  Henry  had 
sent  over,  on  this  occasion,  a  splendid  embassy,  consisting 
of  Francis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  Dauphin,  and  many  con- 
siderable noblemen;  and  as  the  queen  had,  in  a  manner, 
the  power  of  prescribing  what  terms  she  pleased,  the  arti- 
cles were  soon  settled  with  the  English  commissioners. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  within 
six  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles ;  that  the 
duke  and  his  retinue  should  have  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  that  after  the  marriage  he  should  bear  the  title  of 
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King,  but  the  administration  remain  solely  in  the  queen  ; 
that  their  children,  male  or  female,  shoulu  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  England  ;  that  if  there  be  two  males,  the  elder, 
in  case  of  Henry's  death  without  issue,  should  be  king  of 
France,  the  younger  of  England  ;  that  if  there  be  but  one 
male,  and  he  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  reside  in  England  eight  months  every  two  years ; 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  England  should  be  preserved 
inviolate ;  and  that  no  foreigner  should  be  promoted  by 
the  duke  to  any  office  in  England.' 

These  articles,  ))roviding  for  the  security  of  England,  in 
case  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of  France,  opened  but 
a  dismal  prospect  to  the  English,  had  not  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  now  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  contributed 
very  much  to  allay  their  apprehensions  of  this  nature. 
The  queen,  also,  as  a  proof  of  her  still  remaining  uncer- 
tainty, added  a  clause,  that  she  was  not  bound  to  complete 
the  marriage,  till  further  articles,  which  were  not  specified, 
should  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  and  till  the  King 
of  I'rance  be  certified  of  this  agreement.  Soon  after,  the 
queen  sent  over  W  alsingham,  a«  ambassador  to  France,  in 
order  to  form  closer  connexions  with  Henry,  and  enter 
into  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  the  in- 
creasing power  and  dangerous  usurpations  of  Spain.  The 
French  king,  who  had  been  extremely  disturbed  with  the 
unquiet  spirit,  the  restless  ambition,  the  enterprising  yet 
timid  and  inconstant  disposition  of  Anjou,  had  already 
sought  to  free  the  kingdom  from  his  intrigues,  by  opening 
a  scene  for  his  activity  in  Flanders ;  and  having  allowed 
him  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  States,  had  secretly 
supplied  him  with  men  and  money  for  the  undertaking. 
The  prospect  of  settling  him  in  England  was,  for  a  like 
reason,  very  agreeable  to  that  monarch ;  and  he  was  de- 
sirous to  cultivate,  by  every  expedient,  the  favourable  sen- 
timents which  Elizabeth  seemed  to  entertain  towards  him. 
But  this  princess,  though  she  had  gone  further  in  her  amo- 
rous' dalliance  than  could  be  justified  or  accounted  for  by 
any  principles  of  policy,  was  not  yet  determined  to  carry 
matters  to  a  final  conclusion ;  and  she  confined  Walsing- 
ham, in  his  instructions,  to  negociating  conditions  of  a 
mutual  alliance  between  France  and  England.'  Henry 
with  reluctance  submitted  to  hold  conferences  on  that 
subject ;  but  no  sooner  had  Walsingham  begun  to  settle 
the  terms  of  alliance,  than  he  was  informed  that  the 
queen,  foreseeing  hostility  with  Spain  to  be  the  result  of 
this  confederacy,  had  declared,  that  she  would  prefer  the 
mamage  with  the  war,  before  the  war  without  the  mar- 
riage." The  French  court,  pleased  with  this  change  of 
resolution,  broke  off  the  conferences  concerning  the 
league,  and  opened  a  negociation  for  the  marriage."  But 
matters  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train,  before  the 
queen  again  declared  for  the  league,  in  preference  to  the 
marriage,  and  ordered  Walsingham  to  renew  the  confer- 
ences for  that  purpose.  Before  he  had  leisure  to  bring  this 
point  to  matuntv,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  new  change  of 
resolution  ;»  and  not  only  the  court  of  "France,  but  Wal- 
singham himself,  Burleigh,  and  all  tlie  wisest  ministers 
of  Elizabeth,  were  in  amazement,  doubtful  where  this  con- 
test between  inclination  and  reason,  love  and  ambition, 
would  at  last  terminate.' 

In  the  course  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  felt  another  variety 
of  intentions,  from  a  new  contest  between  her  reason  and 
her  ruling  passions.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  expected  from 
her  some  money,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  open 
the  campaign  in  Flanders ;  and  the  queen  herself,  though 
her  frugality  made  her  long  reluctant,  was  sensible  that 
this  supply  was  necessary;  and  she  was  at  last  induced, 
after  mucli  hesitation,  to  comply  with  his  request.^  She 
sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  by 
which,  joined  to  his  own  demesnes,  and  the  assistance  of 
his  brother  and  the  queen-dowager,  he  levied  an  army, 
and  took  the  field  against  the  Prince  of  Parma.  He  was 
successful  in  raising  the  siege  of  Cambray  ;  and  being 
chosen  by  the  States  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  he  put 
his  army  Into  winter-quarters,  and  came  over  to  England, 

lie  opens  tlie  treaty,  to  examine  the  person  of  the  duke  ;  and  as  that  prince 
had  lately  recovered  from  the  sniall-lxix.  she  desires  her  ambassador  to 
consider,  whether  he  yet  retained  so  much  of  his  good  looks,  a 
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in  order  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  tlie  queen.  Tlie  rcce|i- 
tion  wliich  lie  met  with  m;>de  hini  exiiect  entire  success, 
and  j;ave  him  hopes  that  Khzabcth  had  surmounted  all 
scruples,  and  was  finally  determined  to  make  choice  of 
him  for  her  husband.     In  the  midst  of  the  pomp  which 

I7ih  N  V  attended  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation, 
she  was  seen,  after  Ions  and  intimate  dis- 
course with  him,  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  fiii(;er,  and 
jwt  it  upon  his ;  and  all  the  spectators  concluded,  that  in 
this  cei-emony  she  had  given  nim  a  promise  of  marriage, 
and  was  even  desirous  of  signifying  her  intentions  to  all 
the  world.  St.  Aldegonde,  ambassador  from  the  States, 
despatched  immediately  a  letter  to  his  masters,  informing 
them  of  this  great  event ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp, 
who,  as  well  as  the  other  Flemings,  regarded  the  queen  as 
a  kind  of  tutelar  divinity,  testified  their  joy  by  bonfires 
and  the  discharge  of  their  great  ordnance."  A  puritan  of 
Lincoln's-Inn  had  written  a  passionate  book,  which  he 
entitled,  "  The  Gulph  in  which  England  will  be  swallowed 
by  the  French  marriage."  He  was  apprehended  and 
prosecuted,  bv  order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  right  liand,  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the  constancy 
and  loyalty  of  the  man,  that  immediately  after  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  he  took  off  his  hat  with  his  other  hand, 
and,  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried,  "  God  save  the  queen." 

But  notwithstanding  this  attachment,  which  Elizabeth 
so  openly  discovered  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  com- 
bat of  her  sentiments  was  not  entirely  over;  and  her  am- 
bition, as  well  as  prudence,  rousing  itself  by  intervals,  still 
filled  her  breast  with  doubt  and  hesitation.  Almost  all  the 
courtiers  whom  she  trusted  and  favoured,  Leicester,  Hat- 
ton,  and  Walsingham,  discovered  an  extreme  aversion  to 
the  marriage  ;  and  the  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  made  no 
scruple  of  opposing  her  resolution  with  the  most  zealous 
remonstrances.''  Among  other  enemies  to  the  match,  Sir 
Philip,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
nephew  to  Leicester,  a  young  man,  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  age,  declared  himself:  and  he  used  the  freedom  to 
write  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  dissuaded  her  from  her 
present  resolution,  with  an  u,nusual  elegance  of  expression, 
as  well  as  force  of  reasoning.  He  told  her,  that  the  se- 
curity of  her  government  depended  entirely  on  the  affec- 
tions of  her  protestant  subjects ;  and  she  could  not,  by 
any  measure,  more  effectually  disgust  them,  than  by 
espousing  a  prince,  who  was  son  of  the  perfidious  Cathe- 
rine, brother  to  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Charles,  and  who 
had  himself  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent and  defenceless  protestants  :  that  the  catholics  were 
her  mortal  enemies,  and  believed,  either  that  she  had 
originally  usuriied  the  crown,  or  was  now  lawfully  deposed 
by  the  Pope's  bull  of  excommunication  ;  and  nothing  had 
ever  so  much  elevated  their  hopes  as  the  prospect  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  :  that  her  chief  security, 
at  present,  against  the  efforts  of  so  numerous,  rich,  and 
united  a  faction,  was,  that  they  possessed  no  head  who 
could  conduct  their  dangerous  enterprises  ;  and  she  her- 
self was  rashly  supplying  that  defect,  tjy  giving  an  interest 
in  the  kingdom  to  a  prince,  whose  education  had  zeal- 
ously attached  him  to  that  communion  :  that  though  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  blood  royal  of  England,  the  dispo- 
sitions of  men  were  now  suchthat  they  preferred  the  reli- 
gious to  the  civil  connexions ;  and  were  more  influenced 
bv  sympathy  in  theological  opinions,  than  bv  the  princi- 
ples of  legal  and  hereditary  government :  tliat  the  duke 
himself  had  discovered  a  very  restless  and  turbulent  spirit ; 
and  having  often  violated  his  loyalty  to  his  elder  brother 
and  his  sovereign,  there  remained  no  hopes  that  he  would 
passively  submit  to  a  woman,  whom  he  might,  in  quality 
of  husband,  think  himself  entitled  to  command  :  that  the 
French  nation,  so  populous,  so  much  abounding  in  sol- 
diers, so  full  of  nobility,  who  were  devoted  to  arms,  and 
for  some  time  accustomed  to  serve  for  plunder,  would 
supply  him  with  partisans,  dangerous  to  a  people  uiiwar- 
like  and  defenceless,  like  the  generality  of  her  subjects  ; 
that  the  plain  and  honourable  path  which  she  had  follow- 
ed, of  cultivating  the  affections  of  her  people,  had  hitherto 
rendered  her  reign  secure  and  hapjiy  ;  and  however  her 
enemies  might  seem  to  multiply  uiion  her,  the  same  in- 


vincible rampart  was  still  able  to  protect  and  defend  her : 
that  so  long  as  the  throne  of  France  was  filled  by  Henry, 
or  his  posterity,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  ties  of 
blood  would  insure  the  amity  of  that  kingdom,  preferably 
to  the  maxims  of  policy  or  the  prejudices  of  religion  ;  and 
if  ever  the  crown  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
conjunction  of  F'rance  and  England  would  prove  a  burden, 
rather  than  a  protection,  to  the  latter  kingdom  :  that  the 
example  of  her  sister  Mary  was  sufficient  to  instruct  her  in 
the  danger  of  such  connexions;  and  to  pro\e  that  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  the  English  could  never  be 
maintained,  where  they  had  such  reason  to  apprehend  that 
their  interests  would  every  moment  be  sacrificed  to  diose 
of  a  foreign  and  hostile  nation  :  that  notwithstanding  these 
great  jnconveniences,  discovered  by  past  experience,  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  more  popu- 
lar in  the  nation  than  the  familv  of  France  ;  and  what  was 
of  chief  moment,  Philip  was  of  the  same  communion  with 
Mary,  and  was  connected  with  her  by  this  great  band  of 
interest  and  affection  :  and  that,  however  the  queen  might 
remain  childless,  even  tliough  old  age  should  grow  upon 
her,  the  singular  felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign  would 
preserve  her  from  contempt;  the  affections  of  her  subjects, 
and  those  of  all  the  protestants  in  Europe,  would  defend 
her  from  danger;  and  her  own  prudence,  without  other 
aid  or  assistance,  would  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  her  most 
malignant  enemies."^ 

These  reflections  kept  the  queen  in  great  anxiety  and 
irresolution  ;  and  she  was  observed  to  pass  several  nights 
without  any  sleep  or  repose.  At  last,  her  settled  habits  of 
prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her  temporary  in- 
clination ;  and  having  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  she  had  a  long  conference  with  him  '  ' 
in  private,  where  she  was  supposed  to  have  made  him 
apologies  for  breaking  her  former  engagements.  He  ex- 
pressed great  disgust  on  his  leaving  her;  threw  away  the 
ring  which  she  had  given  him  ;  and  uttered  many  curses  • 
on  the  mutability  of  women,  and  of  islanders.''  Soon  after, 
he  went  over  to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  States,  by  a  rash  and  violent  attempt 
on  their  liberties;  was  expelled  that  country;  retired  into 
France  ;  and  there  died.  The  queen, by  timely  reflection, 
saved  herself  from  the  numerous  mischiefs  which  must 
have  attended  so  imprudent  a  marriage  :  and  the  distracted 
state  of  the  French  monarchy  prevented  her  from  feeling 
any  effects  of  that  resentment  which  she  had  reason  to  dread 
from  the  affront  so  wantonly  put  upon  that  royal  family. 

The  anxiety  of  the  queen,  from  the  attempts  Affairs  of 
of  the  English  catholics,  never  ceased  dur-  Scotland, 
ing  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  ;  but  the  variety  of  revo- 
lutions which  happened  in  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
was  the  source,  sometimes  of  her  hopes,  sometimes  of  her 
apprehensions.  This  year  the  afhiirs  of  Scotland  strongly 
eui.'aged  her  attention.  The  influence  which  the  Flirl  of 
Lenox,  and  James  Stuart,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Arran,  had  acquired  over  the  young  king,  was  but 
a  slender  foundation  of  authority,  while  the  generality  of 
the  nobles  and  all  the  preachers  were  so  much  discontented 
with  their  administration.  Tlie  assembly  of  the  church 
appointed  a  solemn  fast ;  of  which  one  of  the  avowed  rea- 
sons was,  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  exposed,  from 
the  company  of  wicked  persons  :'  and  on  that  day  the  , 
pulpits  resounded  with  declamations  against  Lenox,  Ar- 
ran, and  all  the  present  counsellors.  When  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  sufficiently  prepared  by  these  lectures,  a 
conspiracy  of  the  nobility  was  formed,  probably  with  the 
concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  for  seizing  the 
person  of  James,  at  Ruthven,  a  seat  of  the  "^' 
Earl  of  Cowry's;  and  the  design,  being  kept  secret,  suc- 
ceeded without  any  opposition,  llie  leaders  in  this  enter- 
prise were  the  Earl  of  Gowrv  himself,  the  Earl  of  Marre, 
the  Lords  Lindesey  afd  Boyd,  the  Masters  of  (jiamis  and 
Oliphant,  the  Abbots  of  Dunfermline,  Paisley,  and  Cam- 
huskenneth.  The  king  wept  when  he  found  himself 
detained  a  prisoner;  but  the  Master  of  Clamis  said,  "  No 
matter  for  his  tears :  better  that  boys  weep  than  bearded 
men  :"  an  expression  which  James  could  never  afterwards 
forgive.'    But  notwithstanding  his  resentment,  he  found  it 
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it'cessarv  to  submit  to  tlie  present  necessity.  lie  pretended 
an  entire  iici|uii'S('i'iit'0  in  tlie  conduct  ot  the  associators ; 
acknowledged  the  ilctention  of  his  person  to  be  acceptable 
service ;  and  agreed  to  summon  both  an  assembly  of  the 

:hurcli  and  a  convention  of  estates,  in  order  to  ratify  that 

Milerprise. 
The  assembly,  though  they  bad  established   it  as  an 

nviolable  rule,  that  the  king,  on  no  account  and  under  no 
pretence,  should  ever  intermeddle  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
made  no  scruple  of  taking  civil  affairs  under  their  cogni- 
zance, and  of  decidmg  on  this  occasion,  that  tlie  attempt  of 
ihe  conspirators  was  acceptable  to  all  that  feared  tiod,  or 
tendered  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person,  and  pros- 
perous state  of  the  realm.  They  even  enjoined  all  the 
Lleigv  to  recommend  these  sentiments  from  the  pulpit; 

ind  iliey  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  censures  every  man 
who  should  oppose  the  authority  of  the  confederated 
lords.!.'  The  convention,  being  composed  chiefly  of  these 
lords  themselves,  added  their  sanction  to  these  |iroceed- 
ings.  Arran  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  : 
Lenox,  though  he  had  power  to  resist,  yet  rather  than  raise 
a  civil  war,  or  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed,''  chose  to  retire 
into  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.  He  persevered  to 
the  last  in  the  protestant  religion,  to  which  James  had 
converted  him,  but  which  the  Scottish  clergy  could  never 
l)e  ])ersuaded  that  he  had  sincerely  embraced.  The  king 
sent  tor  his  family,  restored  his  son  to  his  paternal  honours 
and  estate,  took  care  to  establish  the  fortunes  of  all  his 
otiier  children ;  and  to  his  last  moments  never  forgot  the 
early  friendship  which  he  had  borne  their  father:  a  strong 
|iroof  of  the  good  dispositions  of  that  prince.' 

No  sooner  was  this  revolution  known  in  England,  than 
the  queen  sent  Sii  Henry  Gary  and  Sir  Robert  Bowes  to 
.lames,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  deliverance 
from  the  pernicious  counsels  of  Lenox  and  Arran  ;    to 

xhort  him  not  to  resent  the  seeming  violence  committed 

111  him  bv  the  confederated  lords;  and  to  procure  from 
him  permission  for  the  return  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who, 
ever  since  Morton's  fall,  had  lived  in  England.  They 
easily  prevailed  in  procuring  the  recall  of  Angus ;  and  as 
James  suspected  that  Elizabeth  had  not  been  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  project  of  his  detention,  he  thought 
proper  before  the  English  ambassadors  to  dissemble  his 
v  1583  resetitment  against  the  authors  of  it.  Soon 
after.  La  Mothe-Fenelon  and  Menneville 
appeared  as  ambassadors  from  France  ;  their  errand  was  to 

nquire  concerning  the  situation  of  the  king,  make  profes- 

;ions  of  their  master's  friendship,  confirm  the  ancient 
league  with  France,  and  procure  an  accommodation  be- 
tween James  and  the  Queen  of  Scots.  This  last  proposal 
gave  great  umbrage  to  the  clergy  ;  and  the  assembly  voted 
the  settling  of  terms  between  the  mother  and  son  to  be  a 

nost  wicked  undertaking.     The  pulpits  resounded  with 

lcclan<ations  against  the  French  ambassadors ;  particularly 
ffiitloii,  whom  they  called  the  messenger  of  the  bloodv 
murderer,  meaning  the  Duke  of  Guise :  and  as  that 
minister,  being  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  wore  a  white 

ross  on  his  shoulder,  they  commonly  denominated  it,  in 
contempt,  the  badge  of  antichrist.    THe  king  endeavoured, 
though  in  vain,  to  repress  these  insolent  reflections ;  but 
linler  to  make  the  ambassadors  some  compensation,  he 
sircil   the  magistrates  of   Edinburgh   to   give  them    a 
lindid  dinner  before  their  departure.    To  prevent  this 
n  rtainment,  the  clergy  appointed  that  very  day  for  a 
Mic  fast;  and  finding  that  their  orders  were  not  re- 
garded, they  employed  their  sermons  in  thundering  curses 
on  the  magistrates,  who,  by  the  king's  direction,  had  put 
this  mark  of  respect  on  the  ambassadors.     Thev  even 
pursued  them  afterwards  with  the  censures  of  the  church  ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevented  from  issuing 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  them,  on  account 
of  their  submission  to  royal,  preferably  to  clerical,  autho- 
rity.'' 
What  increased  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an  accommo- 

iation  between  James  and  Mary  was,  that  the  English 
ambassadors  seemed  to  concur  with  the  French  in  this 
proposal ;  and  the  clergy  were  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  the 
sincerity  of  the  professions   made   by   the   former.     The 
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(Jueen  of  Scots  had  ofYen  made  overtures  to  uiur  of  Mary 
Elizabeth,  which  had  been  entirely  neglect-  '"  'iiii!»b«iii. 
ed  ;  but  hearing  of  James's  detention,  she  wrote  a  letter  in 
a  more  pathetic  and  more  spirited  strain  than  usual ; 
craving  tne  assistance  of  that  princess  both  for  her  own 
and  her  son's  liberty.  She  said,  that  the  account  of  the 
prince's  captivity  had  excited  her  most  tender  concern ; 
and  the  experience  which  she  herself,  during  so  many 
years,  had  of  the  extreme  infelicity  attending  that  situa- 
tion, had  made  her  the  more  apprehensive  lest  a  like  fate 
should  pursue  her  unhappy  offspring  :  that  the  long  train 
of  injustice  which  she  had  undergone,  the  calumnies  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  were  so  grievous,  that  finding 
no  place  for  right  or  truth  among  men,  she  was  reduced 
to  make  her  last  appeal  to  Heaven,  the  only  competent 
tribunal  between  princes  of  equal  jurisdiction,  degree, 
and  dignity  ;  that  after  her  rebellious  subjects,  secretly 
instigated  by  Elizabeth's  ministers,  had  expelled  her  the 
throne,  had  confined  her  in  prison,  liad  pursued  her  with 
arms,  she  had  voluntarily  thrown  herself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  England;  fatally  allured  by  those  reiterated  pro- 
fessions of  amity  which  had  been  made  her,  and  by  her 
confidence  in  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  an  ally,  and  a 
kinswoman:  that,  not  content  with  excluding  lier  from 
her  presence,  with  supporting  the  usurpers  of  her  throne, 
with  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  her  faithful  subjects, 
Elizabeth  had  reduced  her  to  a  worse  captivity  than  that 
from  which  she  had  escaped,  and  had  made  her  this  cruel 
return  for  the  unlimited  confidence  which  she  had  reposed 
in  her :  that  though  her  resentment  of  such  severe  usage 
had  never  carried  her  further  than  to  use  some  disappointed 
efforts  for  her  deliverance,  unhappy  for  herself,  and  fittal 
to  others,  she  found  the  rigours  of  confinement  daily  multi- 
plied upon  her,  and  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
it  surpassed  the  bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer 
to  endure  them :  that  she  was  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation, not  only  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  with  her 
only  son ;  and  her  maternal  fondness,  which  was  now 
more  enlivened  by  their  unhappy  sympathy  in  situation, 
and  was  her  sole  remaining  attachment  to  this  world, 
deprived  even  of  that  melancholy  solace  which  letters  or 
messages  could  give  :  that  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrows, 
still  more  than  her  close  confinement,  had  preyed  upon 
her  health,  and  had  added  the  insuflerabte  weight  of 
bodily  infirmity  to  all  those  other  calamities  under  which 
she  laboured :  that  while  the  daily  experience  of  her 
maladies  opened  to  her  the  comfortable  prospect  of  an 
approaching  deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and 
sorrow  are  no  more,  her  enemies  envied  her  that  last  con- 
solation ;  and,  having  secluded  her  from  every  joy  on 
earth,  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to  debar  her  from  all 
hopes  in  her  future  and  eternal  existence :  that  the  exer- 
cise of  her  religion  was  refused  her;  the  use  of  those 
sacred  rites  in  which  she  had  been  educated  ;  the  com- 
merce with  those  holy  ministers  whom  Heaven  had 
appointed  to  receive  the  acknowledgment  of  our  trans- 
gressions, and  to  seal  our  penitence  by  a  solemn  re-admis- 
sion into  heavenly  favour  and  forgiveness :  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  complain  of  the  rigours  of  persecution  exercised 
in  other  kingdoms,  when  a  queen  and  an  innocent  woman 
was  excluded  from  an  indulgence  which  never  yet,  in  the 
most  barbarous  countries,  had  been  denied  to  the  meanest 
and  most  obnoxious  malefactor :  that  could  she  ever  be 
induced  to  descend  from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  pro- 
vidence had  placed  her,ordepart  from  herappeal  to  Heaven, 
there  was  only  one  other  tribunal  to  which  she  could  ap- 
peal from  all  her  enemies  ;  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
Elizabeth's  own  breast,  and  to  that  lenity  which,  uninflu- 
enced by  malignant  counsel,  she  would  naturally  be  in- 
duced to  exercise  towards  her:  and  that  she  finally  entreat- 
ed her  to  resume  her  natural  disposition,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  support,  as  well  as  comfort,  which  she  might  receive 
from  her  son  and  herself,  if,  joining  the  obligations  of  gra- 
titude to  the  ties  of  blood,  she  would  deign  to  raise  them 
from  their  present  melancholy  situation,  and  reinstate 
them  in  that  liberty  and  authority  to  which  they  were 
entitled.' 

Elizabeth  was  engaged  to  obstruct  Mary's  restoration. 
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chiefly  because  she  foresaw  an  unliappv  alternative  attend- 
ing that  event.  If  this  princess  recovered  any  considerable 
share  of  authority  in  Scotland,  her  resentment,  ambition, 
zeal,  and  connexions  both  domestic  and  foreign,  might 
render  her  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  England,  and  enable 
her,  after  suppressing  the  protestant  party  among  her  sulv 
jects,  to  revive  those  pretensions  which  she  had  formerlv 
advanced  to  the  crown,  and  which  her  partisans  in  both 
lAugdoms  still  supported  with  great  industry  and  assur- 
ance. If  she  were  reinstated  in  power  with  such  strict 
limitations  as  could  not  be  broken,  she  might  be  disgusted 
with  her  situation  ;  and  flying  abroad,  form  more  desperate 
attempts  than  any  sovereign  who  had  a  crown  to  hazard 
would  willingly  undertake.  Mary  herself,  sensible  of  these 
difficulties,  ancl  convinced  by  experience  that  Elizabeth 
would  for  ever  debar  her  the  throne,  was  now  become 
more  humble  in  her  wishes  ;  and  as  age  and  infirmities  had 
repressed  those  sentiments  of  ambition  by  which  she  had 
formerly  been  so  much  actuated,  she  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice all  her  hopes  of  grandeur  in  order  to  obtain  a  little 
liberty ;  a  blessing  to  which  she  naturally  aspired  with  the 
fondest  impatience.  She  proposed  therefore,  that  she 
should  be  associated  with  her  son  in  the  title  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  but  that  the  administration  should  remain 
solely  in  him  :  and  she  was  content  to  live  in  England  in 
a  private  station,  and  even  under  a  kind  of  restraint ;  but 
with  some  more  liberty,  both  for  exercise  and  companv, 
than  she  had  enjoved  since  the  first  discovery  of  her  in- 
trigues with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  Elizabeth,  afraid 
lest  such  a  loose  method  of  guarding  her  would  facilitate 
her  escape  into  France  or  Spain,  or  at  least  would  en- 
courage and  increase  her  partisans,  and  enable  her  to  con- 
duct those  intrigues  to  which  she  had  alreadv  discovered 
so  strong  a  propensity,  was  secretly  determined  to  denv  her 
requests  ;  and,  though  she  feigned  to  assent  to  them',  she 
well  knew  how  to  tiisappoim  the  expectations  of  the  un- 
happy princess.  While  Lenox  maintained  his  authority 
in  Scotland,  she  never  gave  any  reply  to  all  the  applica- 
tions made  to  her  by  the  Scottish  queen  :  ■"  at  present, 
when  her  own  creatures  had  acquired  possession  of  the 
government,  she  was  resolved  to  throw  the  odium  of  refusal 
upon  them  ;  and  pretending  that  nothing  further  was  re- 
quired to  a  perfect  accommodation  than  the  concurrence 
of  the  council  of  state  in  Scotland,  she  ordered  her  ambas- 
sador, Bowes,  to  open  the  negociation  for  Mary's  libertv, 
and  her  association  with  her  son  in  the  title  to  the  crown. 
Though  she  seemed  to  make  this  concession  to  Mary,  she 
refused  her  the  liberty  of  sending  any  ambassador  of  her 
own  ;  and  that  princess  could  easily  conjecture  from  this 
circumstance  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  pretended 
negociation.  The  privy  council  of  Scotland,  instigated  by 
the  clergy,  rejected  all  treaty ;  and  James,  who  was  now  "a 
captive  ill  their  hands,  affirmed  that  he  had  never  agreed 
to  an  association  with  his  mother,  and  that  the  matter  had 
never  gone  further  than  some  loose  proposals  for  that 
purpose." 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the  present 
situation.  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  made  his  escape 
from  his  keepers;  and  flyin"  toSt.  Andrews,  summoned  his 
friends  and  partisans  to  attend  him.  The  Earls  of  Argvle, 
Marshal,  Montrose,  and  Rothes,  hastened  to  pay  their  dutv 
to  their  sovereign ;  and  the  opposite  party  found  them- 
selves unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  combination.  They 
were  offered  a  pardon  upon  their  submission,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  fault  in  seizing  the  king's  person, 
and  restraining  him  from  his  liberty.  Some  of  them  ac- 
cepted of  the  terms  :  the  greater  number,  particularlv 
Angus,  Hamilton,  Marre,  Glamis,  left  the  country,  and 
took  slielter  in  Ireland  or  England,  where  they  were  pro- 
tected by  Elizabeth.  The  Earl  of  Arran  was  recalled  to 
court ;  and  the  malcontents,  who  could  not  brook  the  au- 
tiiority  of  Lenox,  a  man  of  virtue  and  moderation,  found 
that  by  their  resistance  they  had  thrown  all  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  whose  counsels  were  as  violent  as  his 
manners  were  profligate." 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James ;  in  which  she  quoted 


a  moral  sentence  from  Isocrates,  and  indirectly  reproach- 
ed him  with,  inconstancy,  and  a  breach  of  his  engage- 
ments. James,  in  his  reply,  justified  his  measures  ;  and 
retaliated  by  turning  two  passages  of  Isocrates  against 
Acr.i"  She  next  sent  Walsingham  on  an  embassy  to  him ; 
and  her  chief  purpose  in  employing  that  aged  minister  in 
an  errand  where  so  little  business  was  to  be  transacted, 
was  to  learn,  from  a  man  of  so  much  penetration  and  ex- 
perience, the  real  character  of  James.  This  young  prince 
possessed  good  parts,  though  not  accompanied  with  that 
vigour  and  industry  which  his  station  required  ;  and  as  he 
excelled  in  general  discourse  and  conversation,  Walsing- 
ham entertained  a  higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he  was 
afterwards  found,  when  real  business  was  transacted,  to 
have  fully  merited.i  The  account  which  he  gave  his  mis- 
tress induced  her  to  treat  James  tlienceforth  with  some 
more  regard  than  she  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  pay  him. 

The  King  of  Scots,  persevering  in  his  pre-  ' 

sent  views,  summonea  a  parliament ;  where 
it  was  enacted,  that  no  clergyman  should  presume  in  his 
sermons  to  utter  false,  untrue,  or  scandalous  speeches 
against  the  king,  tlie  council,  or  the  public  measures,  or  to 
meddle,  in  an  improper  manner,  with  the  aflairs  of  his 
majesty  and  the  states.''  The  clergy,  finding  that  the  pul- 
pit would  he  no  longer  a  sanctuary  for  them,  were  ex- 
tremely offended  :  they  said  that  the  king  was  become 
popish  in  his  heart ;  and  they  gave  their  adversaries  the 
epithets  of  gross  libertines,  belly-gods,  and  infamous  per- 
sons.«  The  violent  conduct  of  Airan  soon  brought  over 
the  popularity  to  their  side.  The  Earl  of  Gowry,  though 
pardoned  for  the  late  attempt,  was  committed  to  prison, 
was  tried  on  some  new  accusations,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. Many  innocent  persons  suffered  from  the  tyranny 
of  this  favourite  ;  and  the  banished  lords,  being  assisted  by 
Elizabeth,  now  found  the  time  favourable  for  the  recovery 
of  their  esUUes  and  authority.  After  they  had  been  foiled 
in  one  attempt  upon  Stirling,  they  prevailed  in  another ; 
and,  being  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  were  pardoned, 
and  restored  to  his  favour. 

Arran  was  degraded  from  authority ;  deprived  of  that 
estate  and  title  which  he  had  usurped ;  and  the  whole 
country  seemed  to  be  composed  to  tranquillity.  Eliza- 
beth, after  opposing,  during  some  time,  the  credit  of  the 
favourite,  had  found  it  more  expedient,  before  his  fall,  to 
compound  all  difl'erences  with  him,  by  means  of  Davison, 
a  minister  whom  she  sent  to  Scotland  :  but  having  more 
confidence  in  the  lords  whom  she  had  helped  to  restore, 
she  was  pleased  with  this  alteration  of  aft'airs ;  and  main- 
tained a  good  correspondence  with  the  new  court  and 
ministry  of  James. 

These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  conspiracies  in 
been  regarded  as  of  small  importance  to  the  EngUnd. 
repose  and  security  of  Elizabeth,  had  her  own  subjects 
been  entirely  united,  and  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  catholics, 
excited  by  constraint  more  properly  than  persecution, 
daily  threatened  her  with  some  dangerous  insurrection. 
Tlie  vigilance  of  the  ministers,  particularly  of  Burleigh  and 
W  alsingham,  was  raised  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of 
the  malcontents ;  and  reany  arts,  which  had  been  blam- 
able  in  a  more  peaceful  government,  were  employed  in 
detecting  conspiracies,  and  even  discovering  the  secret  in- 
clinations of  men.  Counterfeit  letters  were  written  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  or  of  the  English  exiles,  and 
jirivately  conveyed  to  the  houses  of  the  catholics :  spies 
were  hired  to  observe  the  actions  and  discourse  of  sus- 
pected persons  :  informers  were  countenanced  :  and  though 
the  sagacity  of  these  two  great  ministers  helped  them  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  intelligence,  manv  ca- 
lumnies were  no  doubt  hearkened  to,  and  all  the  subjects, 
particularly  the  catholics,  kept  in  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
inquietude.  Henry  Piercv,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
brother  to  the  earl  beheaded  some  years  before,  and  Philip 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  fell  under  suspicion  ;  and  the  latter  was,  by 
order  of  council,  confined  to  his  own  house.  Francis 
Throgmorton,  a  private  gentleman,  was   committed  to 
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custoay,  on  account  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to 
the  Qiiecii  nf  Scuts,  and  wliieli  was  intercepted.  Lord 
Paget  and  V'harles  Arundel,  who  had  been  engaged  with 
him  in  treasonable  designs,  immediately  withdrew  beyond 
sea.  Tlirogniortnn  confessed  that  a  plan  f<»r  an  invasion 
and  insurrection  had  been  laid  ;  and  though,  on  his  trial, 
he  was  desirous  of  retracting  this  confession,  and  imputing 
It  to  the  fear  of  torture,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  executed. 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  having  promoted  this 
conspiracy,  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kiniidom  ;  and  Wade 
was  sent  into  Spain  to  excuse  his  dismission,  and  to  desire 
the  king  to  send  another  ambassador  in  his  place  :  but 
Philip  would  not  so  much  as  admit  the  English  ambassa- 
dor to  his  presence.  Creighton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit,  coming 
over  on  board  a  vessel  wliich  was  seized,  lore  some  papers, 
with  an  intention  of  throwing  them  into  the  sea ;  but  the 
wind  blowing  them  back  upon  the  ship,  they  were  pieced 
together,  and  discovered  some  danirerous  secrets.' 

Many  of  those  conspiracies  were,  with  great  appearance 
of  reason,  imputed  to  the  mtrigues  of  the  Queen  of'  Scots ;" 
and  as  her  name  was  employed  in  all  of  them,  the  council 
thouglit  that  they  could  not  use  too  many  precautions 
against  the  danger  of  her  claims,  and  the  restless  activity 
of  her  temper.  She  was  removed  from  under  the  care  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury-,  who,  though  vigilant  and  faitliful 
in  tliat  trust,  had  also  ijeen  indulgent  to  his  prisoner,  par- 
ticularly with  reffard  to  air  and  exercise :  and  she  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Sir 
Drue  Drury ;  men  of  honour,  but  inflexible  in  their  care 
and  attention.  An  association  was  also  set  on  foot  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  and  other  courtiers ;  and  as  Elizabeth 
was  beloved  by  the  whole  nation,  except  the  more  zealous 
catholics,  men  of  all  ranks  willingly  flocked  to  the  sub- 
scription of  it.  The  purport  of  this  association  was  to  de- 
fend the  queen,  to  revenge  her  death,  or  any  injury  com- 
mitted against  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  throne  all 
claimants,  what  title  soever  they  might  possess,  by  whose 
suggestion,  or  for  whose  behoof,  any  violence  should  be 
ofiered  to  her  majesty."  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  sensible 
tliat  this  association  was  levelled  against  her ;  and  to  re- 
move all  suspicion  from  herself,  she  also  desired  to  sub- 
scribe it. 

QM  Nov.  Elizabeth,  that  she  raieht  the  more  dis- 
A  paiiiament.  courage  malcontents,  by  showing  them  the 
concurrence  of  the  nation  in  her  favour,  summoned  a  new 
parliament;  and  she  met  with  that  dutiful  attachment 
which  she  expected.  The  association  was  confirmed  by 
parliament ;  and  a  clause  was  added,  by  which  the  queen 
was  empowered  to  name  commissioners  for  the  trial  of 
any  pretender  to  the  crown,  who  should  attempt  or  imagine 
any  invasion,  insurrection,  or  assassination  agamst  her. 
Upon  condemnation,  pronounced  by  these  commissioners, 
the  guilty  person  was  excluded  from  all  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession, and  was  further  punishable  as  her  majesty  should 
direct.  And  for  the  greater  security,  a  council  of  regency, 
in  case  of  the  queen's  violent  death,  was  appointed  to 
govern  the  kingdom,  to  settle  the  succession,  and  to  take 
vengeance  for  that  act  of  treason." 

A  severe  law  was  also  enacted  against  Jesuits  and  popish 
priests.  It  was  ordained  that  they  should  depart  the  king- 
dom within  forty  days ;  that  those  who  should  remain 
beyond  that  time,  or  should  afterwards  return,  should  be 
guilty  of  treason ;  that  those  who  harboured  or  relieved 
them  should  be  guilty  of  felony  ;  that  those  who  were  edu- 
cated in  seminaries,  if  thev  returned  not  in  six  months 
after  notice  given,  and  submitted  not  themselves  to  the 
queei,  before  a  bishop,  or  two  justices,  should  be  guiltv 
of  treason  ;  and  that  if  any,  so  submitting  themselves, 
should  within  ten  years  approach  the  court,  or  come  with- 
in ten  miles  of  it,  their  submission  should  be  void.y  By 
this  law,  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion,  which  had 
formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penalties,  and 
which  was  in  many  instances  connived  at,  was  totally  sup- 
pressed.   In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  queen's  reign,  the 
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law  was  sometimes  executed  by  the  capital  punishment  of 
priests ;  and  though  the  partisans  of  that  princess  asserted 
that  they  were  punished  for  their  treason,  not  their  religion, 
the  apology  must  only  be  understood  in  this  sense,  that 
the  law  was  enacted  on  account  of  the  treasonable  views 
and  attempts  of  the  sect,  not  that  every  individual  who 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  was  convicted  of  treason.' 
The  catholics  therefore  might  now  with  justice  complain 
of  a  violent  persecution ;  wliich  we  may  safely  affirm,  in 
spite  of  the  rigid  and  bigoted  maxims  of  that  age,  not  to 
be  the  best  method  of  converting  them,  or  of  reconciling 
them  to  the  established  government  and  religion. 

The  parliament,  besides  arming  the  queen  with  these 
powers,  granted  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two  fif- 
teenths. The  only  circumstance  in  which  their  proceed- 
ings were  disagreeable  to  her,  was  an  application  made  bv 
tile  Commons  for  a  further  reformation  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Yet  even  in  this  attempt,  which  affected  her,  as 
well  as  them,  in  a  delicate  point,  they  discovered  how 
much  they  were  overawed  by  her  authority.  The  majority 
of  the  House  were  puritans,  or  inclined  to  that  sect ;»  but 
the  severe  reprimands  which  they  had  already,  in  former 
sessions,  met  with  from  the  throne,  deterred  them  from 
introducing  any  bill  concerning  religion ;  a  proceeding 
which  would  have  been  interpreted  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  prerogative  :  they  were  content  to  proceed  by  way  of 
humble  petition,  and  that  not  addressed  to  her  majestv, 
which  would  have  given  offence,  but  to  the  Ilouseof  tords, 
or  rather  the  bishops,  who  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  and 
from  whom  alone  they  were  willing  to  receive  all  advances 
towards  reformation  :''  a  strange  departure  from  %vhat  we 
now  apprehend  to  be  the  dignity  of  the  Commons. 

The  Commons  desired,  in  their  humble  petition,  that  no 
bishop  should  exercise  his  function  of  ordination  but  with 
the  consent  and  concurrence  of  six  presbyters :  but  this 
demand,  as  it  really  introduced  a  change  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  was  firmly  rejected  by  the  prelates.  They 
desired  that  no  clergyman  should  be  instituted  into  any 
benefice  without  previous  notice  being  given  to  the  parish, 
that  they  might  examine  whether  there  lay  any  objection 
to  his  life  or  doctrine :  an  attempt  towards  a  popular 
model,  which  naturally  met  with  the  same  fate.  In  an- 
other article  of  the  petition,  they  prayed  that  the  bishops 
should  not  insist  upon  every  ceremony,  or  deprive  incum- 
bents for  omitting  part  of  the  service  :  as  if  uniformity  in 
public  worship  had  not  been  established  by  law;  or  as  if 
the  prelates  had  been  endowed  with  a  dispensing  power. 
They  complained  of  abuses  which  prevailed  in  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  they  entreated  the 
reverend  fathers  to  think  of  some  law  for  the  remedy  of 
these  abuses ;  implying,  that  those  matters  were  too  high 
for  the  Commons  of  themselves  to  attempt. 

But  the  most  materia!  article  which  the  Commons  touch- 
ed upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  court  of  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  tne  oath  ex  offcio,  as  it  was  called,  exact- 
ed by  that  court.  This  is  a  suoject  of  such  importance  as 
to  merit  some  explanation. 

Tlie  first  primate  after  the  queen's  acces-  The  ecclesias- 
sion  was  Parker ;  a  man  rigid  in  exacting  ''">'  "^"■'i. 
conformity  to  the  established  worship,  and  in  punishing, 
by  fine  or  deprivation,  all  the  puritanical  clergymen  who 
attempted  to  innovate  any  thing  in  the  habits,  ceremonies, 
or  liturgy  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1575  ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded Dy  Grindal,  who,  as  he  himself  was  inclined  to 
the  new  sect,  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  execute 
the  laws  against  them,  or  to  punish  the  nonconforming 
clergy.  He  declined  obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the 
suppression  of  prophesi/ings,  or  the  assemblies  of  the 
zealots  in  private  nouses,  which  she  apprehended  had 
become  so  many  academies  of  fanaticism ;  and  for  this 
offence  she  had,  by  an  order  of  the  star-chamber,  se- 
questered him  from  his  archiepiscopal  function,  and  con- 
fined him  to  his  own  house.  Upon  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1583,  she  determined  not  to  fall  into  the 

rent  obserrance  of  Sunday,  which  they  termed  the  Sabbath,  and  the  de- 
priving the  people  of  those  amusements  which  Itiey  were  accustomed  to 
taite  on  that  day.  D'Ewes,  p.  3:^5.  It  was  a  stems  symptom  of  a  con- 
trary spirit  in  the  iH>per  House,  that  they  proposed  to  aild  Wednesday  to 
the  fast-days,  and  to  prohibit  entirely  the  eating  of  Uesh  on  Uiat  day. 
D'Ewes,  p.  373. 
b  D'  li»  es,  p.  357. 
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same  error  in  hor  next  choice ;  and  she  named  Whitjif't, 
a  zealous  churchman,  who  had  already  signalized  his  pen  in 
controversy,  and  who,  havini:  in  vain  attempted  to  con- 
vince the  puritans  by  argument,  was  now  resolved  to  open 
their  eyes  by  power,  and  by  the  execution  of  penal  sta- 
tutes. He  mfonned  the  queen  that  all  the  spiritual  au- 
thority lodged  in  the  prelates  was  insignificant  without 
the  sanction  of  the  crown  ;  and  as  there  was  no  ecclesias- 
"tical  commission  at  that  time  in  force,  he  engaged  her  to 
issue  a  new  one,  more  arbitrary  than  any  of  the  former, 
and  conveying  more  unlimited  authority."^  She  appoint- 
ed forty-four  commissioners,  twelve  of  whom  were  eccle- 
siastics ;  three  commissioners  made  a  quorum  ;  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  over  all  orders  of  men ;  and  every  circumstance  of 
its  authority,  and  all  its  methods  of  proceeding,  were 
contrary  to  the  clearest  principles  of  law  and  natural 
equity.  The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  visit  and 
reform  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  in  a  word,  to  regulate 
all  opinions,  as  well  as  to  punish  all  breach  of  uniformitv 
in  the  exercise  of  public  worship.  They  were  directed  to 
make  inquiry,  not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries  and 
witnesses,  but  by  all  other  means  and  ways  which  thev 
could  devise;  that  is,  by  the  rack,  by  torture,  by  inquisi- 
tion, by  imprisonment.  Where  they  found  reason  to  sus- 
pect any  person,  they  might  administer  to  him  an  oath, 
called  ex  officio,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  answer  all 
questions,  and  might  thereby  be  obliged  to  accuse  himself 
or  his  most  intimate  friend.  The  fines  which  thev  levied 
were  discretionary,  and  often  occasioned  the  total  ruin  of 
the  offender,  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. The  imprisonment  to  which  they  condemned  any 
delinquent  was  limited  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure. 
They  assumed  a  power  of  imposing  on  the  clergy  what 
new  articles  of  subscription,  and  consequently  of  faith, 
they  thought  proper.  Though  all  other  spiritual  courts 
were  subject,  since  the  Reformation,  to  inhibitions  from 
the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
■were  exempted  from  that  legal  jurisdiction,  and  were 
liable  to  no  control.  And  the  more  to  enlarge  their  au- 
thority, they  were  empowered  to  punish  all  incests,  adul- 
teries, fornications ;  all  outrages,  misbehaviours,  and  dis- 
order in  marriage:  and  the  punishments  whicli  they 
might  inflict,  were  according  to  their  wisdom,  conscience, 
and  discretion.  In  a  word,  this  court  was  a  real  inquisi- 
tion ;  attended  with  all  the  iniquities,  as  well  as  cruelties, 
inseparable  from  that  tribunal.  And  as  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  court  was  destructive  of  all  law,  so  its 
erection  was  deemed  by  many  a  mere  usurpation  of  this 
imperious  princess ;  and  had'  no  other  foundation  than  a 
clause  of  a  statute,  restoring  the  supremacy  to  the  crown, 
and  empowering  the  sovereign  to  appoint  commissioners 
for  exercising  that  prerogative.  But  prerogative  in  general, 
especially  the  supremacy,  was  supposed  in  that  age  to 
involve  powers  which  no  law,  precedent,  or  reason,  could 
limit  and  determine. 

But  though  the  Commons,  in  their  humble  petition  to 
the  prelates,  had  touched  so  gently  and  submissively  on 
the  ecclesiastical  grievances,  the  queen,  in  a  speech  from 
the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  session,  could  not  forbear 
taking  notice  of  their  presumption,  and  reproving  them  for 
those  murmurs,  which,  for  fear  of  offending  her,  they  had 
pronounced  so  low,  as  not  directly  to  reach  her  royal  ears. 
After  giving  them  some  general  thanks  for  their  attach- 
ment to  her,  and  making  professions  of  affection  to  her 
subjects,  she  told  them,  that  whoever  found  fault  with  the 
church,  threw  a  slander  upon  her,  since  she  was  appointed 
ill/  God  supreme  ruler  over  it,  and  no  heresies  or  schisms 
could  pr,evail  in  the  kingdom  but  by  her  permission  and 
negligence  :  that  some  abuses  must  necessarily  have  place 
in  every  thing;  but  she  warned  the  prelates  to  be  watch- 
ful ;  for  if  she  found  them  careless  of  their  charge,  she 
was  fully  determined  to  depose  thern  :  that  she  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  employed  herself  in  many  studies, 
particularly  philosophical,  (oy  which  I  suppose  she  meant 
theological,)  and  she  would  confess  that  few,  whose  leisure 
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had  not  allowed  them  to  make  profession  of  science,  had 
read  or  refiected  more  :  that  as  she  could  discern  the 
presumption  of  many,  in  curiously  canvassing  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  starting  innovations,  she  would  no  lonirer  endure 
this  licentiousness ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people,  bv 
God's  rule,  in  the  just  mean  between  the  corruptions  of 
Rome,  and  the  errors  of  modern  sectaries :  and  that  as 
the  Romanists  were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  her  person, 
so  the  other  innovators  were  dangerous  to  all  kingly 
government ;  and  under  the  colour  of  preaching  the  word 
of  God,  presumed  to  exercise  their  private  judgment,  and 
to  censure  the  actions  of  the  prince.'' 

From  the  whole  of  this  transaction  we  may  observe, 
that  the  Commons,  in  making  their  general  application  to 
the  prelates,  as  well  as  in  some  particular  articles  of  their 
petition,  showed  themselves  wholly  ignorant,  no  less  than 
tlie  queen,  of  the  principles  of  libeity,  and  a  legal  constitu- 
tion. And  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Elizabeth, 
so  far  from  yielding  to  the  displeasure  of  the  parliament 
asainst  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  granted,  before  the 
end  of  her  reign,  a  new  commission ;  in  which  she  enlarged, 
rather  than  restrained,  the  powers  of  the  commissioners.' 

During  this  session  of  p;irliament  there  was  discovered 
a  conspiracy,  which  much  increased  the  general  animosity 
against  the  catholics,  and  still  further  widened  the  breai;n 
between  the  religious  parties.  William  Parry,  a  catholic 
gentleman,  had  received  the  queen's  pardon  for  a  crime, 
by  which  he  was  exposed  to  capit;il  punishment;  and, 
having  obtained  permission  to  travel,  he  retired  to  Milan, 
and  made  open  profession  of  his  religion,  which  he  had 
concealed  wliile  he  remained  in  England.  He  was  here 
persuaded  by  Palmio,  a  Jesuit,  that  he  could  not  perform 
a  more  meritorious  action  than  to  take  away  the  life  of  his 
sovereign  and  his  benefactress ;  the  nuncio,  Campeggio, 
when  consulted,  approved  extremely  of  this  pious  under- 
taking; and  Parrv,  though  still  agitated  with  doubts, 
came  to  Paris,  with  an  intention  of  passing  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  executing  his  bloody  purpose.  He  was  here 
encouraged  in  the  design  by  Thomas  ISIorgan,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  credit  in  the  party ;  and  though  Watts  and 
some  other  catholic  priests  told  him  that  the  enterprise 
was  criminal  and  impious,  he  preferred  the  authority  of 
Kaggazzoni,  the  nuncio  at  Paris,  and  determined  to  persist 
in  his  resolution.  He  here  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
which  was  conveyed  to  cardinal  Como  ;  he  communicated 
his  intention  to  the  holv  father ;  and  craved  his  absolution 
and  paternal  benediction.  He  received  an  answer  from 
the  cardinal,  by  which  he  found  that  his  purpose  was 
extremely  applauded ;  and  he  came  over  to  England  with 
a  full  desien  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  So  deeply  are 
the  sentiments  of  morality  ensrraved  in  the  human  breast, 
that  it  IS  difficult  even  for  the  prejudices  of  false  relisrion 
totallv  to  efface  them  ;  and  this  bieoted  assassin  resolved, 
before  he  came  to  extremities,  to  try  every  other  expedient 
for  alleviating  the  persecutions  under  which  the  catholics 
at  that  time  laboured.  He  found  means  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  queen ;  assured  her  that  many  conspiracies 
were  formed  against  her ;  and  exhorted  her,  as  she  tender- 
ed her  life,  to  give  the  Romanists  some  more  indulgence 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion :  but,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted,  by  the  opportunity,  to  assassinate  her,  he  always 
came  to  court  unprovided  with  every  offensive  weapon. 
He  even  found  means  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament, 
and  having  made  a  vehement  harangue  against  the  severe 
laws  enacted  this  last  session,  was  committed  to  custody 
for  his  freedom,  and  sequestered  from  the  House.  His 
failure  in  these  attempts  confirmed  him  the  more  in  his 
former  resolution;  and  he  communicated  his  intention  to 
Nevil,  who  entered  zealously  into  the  desisrn,  and  was  de- 
termined to  have  a  share  in  the  merits  of  its  execution.  A 
book,  newlv  published  by  Dr.  Allen,  afterwards  created  a 
cardinal,  served  further  to  efface  all  tlieir  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretical  prince;  and  having 
agreed  to  shoot  the  queen  while  she  should  be  taking  the 
air  on  horseback,  they  resolved,  if  they  could  not  make 
their  escape,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  fulfilling  a  duty  so 
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agreeable,  as  tliey  imaciiied,  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  true 
religion.  But  while  they  were  watching  an  opportunity 
for  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  tlie  Earl  of  \\  estmore- 


land  happened  to  die  in  exile  ;  and  as  Nevil  was  next  heir 
to  that  laiiidy,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes,  that  by  douig 
some  accciitable  .service  to  the  queen,  he  might  recover  the 
estate  and  honours,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  re- 
bellion of  the  last  earl.  He  betrayed  the  whole  conspi- 
racy to  the  ministers  ;  and  Parry,  bemg  thrown  into  prison, 
confessed  the  guilt,  both  to  them  and  to  the  jury  who 
tried  him.  The  letter  from  Cardnial  Conio,  being  pro- 
duced in  court,  put  Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  question  ; 
and  that  criminal,  having  received  sentence  of  death,' suf- 
fered the  punishment  which  the  law  appointed  for  his 
treasonable  conspiracy .E 

These  bloody  designs  now  appeared  every  where  as  the 
result  of  that  bigoted  spirit  by  which  the  two  religions, 
especially  the  catholic,  were  at  this  time  actuated.  Somer- 
ville,  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  somewhat 
disordered  in  his  understanding,  had  heard  so  much  of  the 
merit  attending  the  assassination  of  heretics  and  persecu- 
\  tors,  that  he  came  to  London  with  a  view  of  murdering 
the  queen ;  but  having  betrayed  his  design  by  some  ex- 
travagances, he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  perished 
The  affairs  of  V  ^  voluntarv  death.t  About  the  same 
tlw  LowCoun-  time  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian,  under- 
""*•  took  and  executed  the  same  design  against 

the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  that  great  man  perished  at 
Delft,  by  the  hands  of  a  desperate  assassin,  who,  with  a 
resolution  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  sacrificed  his  own 
life,  in  order  to  destroy  the  famous  restorer  and  protector 
of  religious  liberty.  The  Flemings,  who  regarded  that 
prince  as  their  father,  were  filled  with  great  sorrow,  as  well 
when  they  considered  the  miserable  end  of  so  brave  a  pa- 
triot, as  t^eir  own  forlorn  condition  from  the  loss  of  so 
powerful  and  prudent  a  leader,  and  from  therapid  progress 
of  tlie  Spanish  arms.  The  Prince  of  Parma  had  made 
every  year  great  ad\'ances  upon  them,  had  reduced  several 
of  the  provinces  to  obedience,  and  had  laid  close  sieL'e  to 
Antwerp,  the  richest  and  most  populous  city  of  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  subjection,  it  was  foreseen,  would  give  a 
mortal  blow  to  the  already  declining  affairs  of  the  revolted 
pro\  inces.  Tlie  only  hopes  which  remained  to  them  arose 
from  the  prospect  of  foreign  succour.  Being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  cautious  and  frugal  maxims  of  Eliza- 
beth, they  expected  better  success  in  France ;  and,  in  the 
view  of  engaging  Henry  to  embrace  their  defence,  they 

A  D  1585  tendered  Kim  the  sovereionty  of  their  pro- 
vinces. But  the  present  condition  of  that 
monarchy  obliged  the  king  to  reject  so  advantageous  an 
offer.  Tlie  Duke  of  Anjou's  death,  which  he  tliought 
would  have  tended  to  restore  public  tranquillity,  by  de- 
livering him  from  the  intrigues  of  that  prince,  plunged  him 
into  the  deepest  distress ;  and  the  Kins;  of  Navarre,  a  pro- 
fessed hugonot,  being  next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  took  thence  occasion  to  revive  the  catholic  league, 
and  to  urse  Henry,  by  the  most  violent  expedients,  to  seek 
the  exclusion  of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince.  Henry 
himself,  though  a  zealous  catholic,  yet,  because  he  declined 
complying  with  their  precipitate  measures,  became  an  ob- 
ject of^  aversion  to  the  leaeue  ;  and  as  his  zeal,  in  practising 
all  the  superstitious  observances  of  the  Romish  church, 
was  accompanied  with  a  very  licentious  conduct  in  private 
life ;  the  catholic  faction,  in  contradiction  to  universal  ex- 
perience, embraced  thence  the  pretext  of  representing  his 
devotion  as  mere  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  Finding  his  au- 
thority to  decline,  he  was  obliged  to  declare  war  against 
the  hugonots,  and  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  league, 
whom,  both  on  account  of  their  dangerous  pretensions  at 
home,  and  their  close  alliance  with  Philip,  he  secretly  re- 
garded as  his  most  dangerous  enemies.  Constrained  by 
the  same  policy,  he  dreaded  the  danger  of  associating 
himself  with  the  revolted  protestants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
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g  'J  his  year,  the  Earl  of  Korthuniberland,  brother  to  the  earl  beheaded 
some  years  before,  had  been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  with  Lord  Paget  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Queen  o(  Scots.  He  was  tbro-ivn  into  the  lower; 
and  being  conscious  that  his  guilt  could  be  proved  upon  him.  at  least,  that 
sentence  would  inlallibly  be  pronounced  against  bim,  be  freed  himself  from 
Iiirther  prosecution  hy  a  voluntary  death.  He  sbol  himself  in  the  breast 
with  a  pistol.  About  the  same  time  the  Farl  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Duke  of  Norfolk,  having  entered  into  some  exceptionable  measures, 
and  reflecting  on  the  unhappy  fate  which  had  attendeo  his  familv,  endea- 
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tries,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  that  inviting  opportu- 
nity of  revenging  himself  for  all  the  hostile  intrigues  and 
enterprises  of  Philip. 

The  States,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  sent  over  a  so- 
lemn embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  oft'er  to  the 
queen,  of  acknowledging  her  for  their  sovereign,  on  con- 
dition of  obtaining  her  protection  and  assistance.  Eliza- 
Ijetli's  wisest  counsellors  were  divided  in  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  which  she  should  hola  in  this  critical 
and  important  emergence.  Some  advised  her  to  reject  the 
offer  of  the  States,  and  represented  the  imminent  dangers, 
as  well  as  injustice,  attending  the  acceptance  of  it.  They 
said,  that  the  suppression  of  rebellious  subjects  was  the 
common  cause  of  all  sovereigns,  and  any  encouragement 
given  to  the  revolt  of  the  Flemings  might  prove  the  exam- 
ple of  a  like  pernicious  licence  to  the  English :  that,  though 
princes  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  Being  not 
to  oppress  their  subjects,  the  people  never  were  entitled  to 
forget  all  duty  to  tlieir  sovereign,  or  transfer,  from  every 
fancy  or  disgust,  or  even  from  the  justest  ground  of  com- 
plaint, their  obedience  to  any  other  master :  that  the 
queen,  in  the  succours  hitherto  afforded  the  Flemings,  had 
considered  them  as  labouring  under  oppression,  not  as  en- 
titled to  freedom ;  and  had  intended  only  to  admonish 
Philip  not  to  persevere  in  his  tyranny,  without  any  view 
of  ravishing  from  him  those  provinces  which  he  enjoyed  by 
hereditary  right  from  his  ancestors  :  that  her  situation  in 
Ireland,  and  even  in  England,  would  afford  that  powerful 
monarch  sufliicient  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon  her ; 
and  she  must  thenceforth  expect  that,  instead  of^  secretly 
fomenting  faction,  he  would  openly  employ  his  whole  force 
in  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  catholics  :  that  the 
Pope  would  undoubtedly  unite  his  spiritual  arms  to  the 
temporal  ones  of  Spain  :  and  tliat  the  queen  would  soon 
repent  her  making  so  precarious  an  acquisition  in  foreign 
countries,  by  exposing  her  own  dominions  to  the  most 
imminent  danger.' 

Other  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  contrary 
opinion.  Tliey  asserted,  that  the  queen  had  not,  even  from 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  but  certainly  had  not  at  present, 
the  choice,  whether  she  would  embrace  friendship  or  hos- 
tility with  Philip  :  that  by  the  whole  tenor  of  that  prince's 
contluct  it  appeared,  that  his  sole  aims  were,  the  extend- 
ing of  his  empire,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  the  protest- 
ants, under  the  specious  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
catholic  faith  :  that  the  provocations  which  she  had  already 
given  him,  joined  to  his  general  scheme  of  policy,  would 
for  ever  render  him  her  implacable  enemy  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  subdued  his  revolted  subjects,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly fall,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  united  empire, 
on  her  defenceless  state :  that  the  only  question  was, 
whether  she  would  maintain  a  war  abroad,  and  supported 
by  allies,  or  wait  till  the  subjection  of  all  the  confederates 
of  England  should  give  her  enemies  leisure  to  begin  their 
hostilities  in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom  :  that  the  revolted 
provinces,  though  in  a  declining  condition,  possessed  still 
considerable  force ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  England,  by 
the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  by  their  inveterate 
antipathy  to  Philip,  might  still  be  enabled  to  maintain  the 
contest  against  the  Spanish  monarchy  :  that  their  maritime 
power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  give  her  entire  secu- 
rity on  the  side  from  which  alone  she  could  be  assaulted, 
and  would  even  enable  her  to  make  inroads  on  Philip's 
dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Indies :  that  a  war 
which  was  necessary  could  never  be  unjust;  and  self- 
defence  was  concerned,  as  well  in  preventing  certain  dan- 
gers at  a  distance,  as  in  repelling  any  immediate  invasion : 
and  that,  since  hostility  with  Spain  was  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  present  interests  and  situations  of  the 
two  monarchies,  it  was  better  to  compensate  that  danger 
and  loss  by  the  acquisition  of  such  important  provinces  to 
the  English  empire."* 

Amidst  these  opposite  counsels,  the  queen,  apprehen- 
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sive  of  tlie  consequtiices  attending  each  extreme,  was  in- 
clined to  steer  a  middle  course ;  and  though  such  con- 
duct is  seldom  prudent,  she  was  not,  in  this  resolution, 
guided  bv  any  prejudice  or  mistaken  affection.  She  was 
determined  not  to  permit,  without  opposition,  the  total 
subjection  of  the  revolted  provinces,  whose  interests  slie 
deemed  so  closely  coi\nected  with  her  own  :  but  foresee- 
ing that  tlie  acceptance  of  their  sovereignty  would  olilisie 
her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in  their  defence,  would 
give  umbrage  to  her  mighboui'S,  and  would  expose  her 
to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  usurpation,  imputations 
which  hitherto  she  had  carefully  avoided,  slie  immediately 
rejected  this  offer.  She  concluded  a  league  with  the 
States  on  the  following  conditions  :  that  she  should  send 
over  an  armv  to  their  assistance,  of  five  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse,  and  pay  them  during  the  war;  that  the 
general,  and  two  olhei-s,  whom  she  should  appoint,  should 
be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  States :  that  neitlier 
party  should  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  otlier  : 
tliat  her  expenses  should  be  refunded  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war;  and  that  the  towns  of  Flushing  and  the 
Brille,  with  the  c;istle  of  Ilammekins,  should  in  the  mean 
time  be  consigned  into  her  hands,  by  way  of  securitv. 

The  queen  knew  that  this  measure  would  immediately 
engage  her  in  open  hostilities  with  Pliilip ;  yet  was  not 
she  terrified  with  the  view  of  the  present  greatness  of  that 
monarch.  The  comment  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  rich 
and  populous  ;  and  the  late  addition  of  Portugal,  besides 
securing  internal  tranquillity,  had  annexed  an  opulent 
kingdom  to  Philip's  dominions,  had  made  him  master  of 
many  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  those  regions,  and  had  much  increased  his 
naral  power,  in  which  he  was  before  chiefly  deficient. 
All  the  princes  of  Italy,  even  the  Pope  and  the  court  of' 
Rome,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  subjection  under  him, 
and  seemed  fo  possess  their  sovereignty  on  terms  some- 
what precaiious.  The  Austrian  branch  in  Germany,  with 
tlieir  dependent  principalities,  was  closely  connected  with 
him,  ana  was  ready  to  supply  him  with  troops  for  every 
enterprise.  All  the  treasuresof  the  West  Indies  were  in 
his  possession ;  and  the  present  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  in  every  country  of  Europe,  rendered  the  influence 
of  his  riches  the  more  forcible  and  extensive.  The  Nether- 
lands seemed  on  the  point  of  relapsing  into  servitude ; 
and  small  hopes  were  entertained  of  their  withstanding 
lliose  numerous  and  veteran  armies  which,  under  the 
command  of  the  most  experienced  generals,  he  emploved 
against  them.  Even  France,  which  was  wont  to  counter- 
balance the  Austrian  greatness,  had  lost  all  her  force  from 
intestine  commotions;  and  as  the  catholics,  the  ruling 
party,  were  clostly  connected  with  him,  he  rather  ex- 
pected dience  an  augmentation  than  a  diminution  of  his 
power.  Upon  the  whole,  such  prepossessions  were  everv 
where  entertained  concerning  the  force  of  the  Spanish 
monarehv,  that  the  King  of  Sweden,  when  he  heard  that 
Elizabeth  had  openly  embraced  the  defence  of  the  revolted 
Flemings,  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  she  had  now  taken 
the  diadem  from  her  head,  and  had  adventured  it  upon 
the  doubtful  chance  of  war.'  Yet  was  this  princess  rather 
cautious  than  enterprising  in  her  natural  temper:  she 
ever  needed  more  to  be"  impelled  by  the  vigour,  than 
restrained  by  the  prudence,  of  her  ministers :  but  when 
she  saw  an  evident  necessity,  she  braved  danger  with 
magnanimous  courage ;  and  ti-usting  to  her  own  consum- 
mate wsdom,  and  to  the  affections,  however  divided,  of 
her  people,  she  prepared  herself  to  resist  and  even  to  as- 
sault the  whole  force  of  the  catholic  monarch. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  over  to  Holland,  at  the 
head  of  the  English  auxiliary  forces.  He  carried  with 
him  a  splendid  retinue;  being  accompanied  by  the  voung 
Earl  of^  Essex,  his  son-in-law,  the  Lords  Audlev  and 
North,  Sir  William  Russel,  Sir  Thomas  Sliiriey,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Basset,  Sir  Walter  Waller,  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and 
a  select  troop  of  five  hundred  gentlemen.  He  was  re- 
ceived, on  his  arrival  at  Flushing,  by  his  nephew  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  governor;  and  every  town  through 
which  he  passed  expressed  their  joy  by  acclamations  and 
triumphal  arches,  as  if  his  presence  aiid  the  queen's  pro- 
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lection  had  brought  them  the  most  certain  deliverance. 
The  Slates,  desirous  of  engaging  Elizabeth  still  further  in 
their  defence,  and  knowing  the  interest  which  Leicester 
possessed  with  her,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  governor 
and  caplain-geneml  of  the  United  Provinces,  appointed  a 
guard  to  attend  him,  and  treated  him  in  some  respects  as 
their  sovereign.  Hut  this  step  had  a  contrary  effect  to 
what  they  expected.  The  queen  was  displeased  with  the 
artifice  of  the  States,  and  the  ambition  of  Leicester.  She 
severely  reprimanded  both,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
that,  after  many  humble  submissions,  they  were  able  to 
appease  her. 

America  was  regarded  as  the  chief  source  iiosiiliiies  with 
of  Philip's  power,  as  well  as  tlie  most  de-  Simin. 
fenceless  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  Elizabeth,  finding 
that  an  open  breach  wilh  that  monarch  was  unavoidable, 
resolved  not  to  leave  him  unmolested  in  that  quarter. 
The  great  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in 
both  Indies  had  excited  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  England; 
and  as  the  progress  of  commerce,  still  more  that  of  colo- 
nies, is  slow  and  gradual,  it  was  happy  that  a  war  in  this 
critical  period  had  opened  a  more  flattering  prospect  to 
the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  English,  and  had  templed 
them,  by  the  view  of  sudden  and  exorbitant  jirolit,  to  en 
gage  in  naval  enterprises.  A  fleet  of  twenty  sail  was 
equipped  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies : 
two  thousand  three  hundred  volunteers,  besides  seamen, 
engaged  on  board  it ;  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed 
admiral ;  Christopher  Carlisle,  commander  of  the  land 
forces.  They  took  St.  Jago,  near  Cape  Verde,  a.d.  i586. 
bv  surprise;  and  found  in  it  plenty  of  pro-  January. 
^^sions,  but  no  riches.  They  sailed  to  Hispar.iola ;  and, 
easily  making  themselves  masters  of  St.  Domingo  by 
assault,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  ransom  their  houses  by 
a  sum  of  money.  Carthagena  fell  next  into  their  hands 
after  some  more  resistance,  and  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  They  burned  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Helens,  two 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Sailing  along  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  they  found  the  small  remains  of  a  colony  which 
had  been  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  which 
had  gone  extremely  to  decay.  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  English  to  form  such  settlements ;  and 
though  they  have  since  surpassed  all  European  nations, 
both  in  the  situation  of  their  colonies,  and  in  the  noble 
principles  of  liberty  and  industry  on  which  they  are 
founded;  they  had  here  been  so  unsuccessful,  Uiat  the 
miserable  planters  abandoned  their  settlements,  and  pre- 
vailed on  Drake  to  carry  them  with  him  to  England. 
He  returned  with  so  mucVi  riches  as  encouraged  the  vo- 
lunteers, and  with  such  accounts  of  the  Spanish  weakness 
in  those  countries  as  served  extremely  to  inflame  the 
spirits  of  the  nation  to  future  enterprises.  Tlie  great 
mortality  which  the  climate  had  produced  in  his  fleet 
was,  as  IS  usual,  but  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  avidity  and 
sanguine  hopes  of  young  adventurers. >=  It  is  thought 
tliat  Drake's  fleet  first  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  into 
England. 

The  enterprises  of  Leicester  were  much  less  successful 
than  those  of  Drake.  This  man  possessed  neither  courage 
nor  capacity  equal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  bv  the 
queen ;  and  as  he  was  the  only  baa  choice  she  made  for 
any  considerable  employment,  men  naturally  believed 
that  she  had  here  been  influenced  by  an  aftection  still 
more  partial  than  that  of  fi-iendship.  He  gained  at  first 
some  advantage  in  an  action  against  the  Spaniards ;  and 
threw  succours  into  Grave,  bv  which  that  place  was  en- 
abled to  make  a  vigorous  defence:  but  the  cowardice  of 
the  governor.  Van  Hemert,  rendered  all  these  efforts  use- 
less. He  capitulated  after  a  feeble  resistance  ;  and,  being 
tried  for  his  conduct,  suffered  a  capiUil  punishment  from 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  'The  Prince  of  Parma 
next  undertook  the  siege  of  Venlo,  which  was  surrendered 
to  him  after  some  resistance.  The  fate  of  Nuys  was  more 
dismal ;  being  taken  by  assault  while  the  garrison  was 
treating  of  a  capitulation.  Rhimberg,  which  was  garri- 
soned by  twelve  hundred  English,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Morgan,  was  afterwards  besieged  by  the 
Spaniards ;  and  Leicester,  thinking  himself  too  weak  to 
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attempt  raisine  the  sie?e,  endeavoured  to  draw  off  the 
Prince  of  I';irnia  by  forming  another  enterprise.  He  first 
attacked  Doesbureli,  and  succeeded  :  he  then  sat  dow  n  be- 
fore Zutplien,  which  the  Spanish  general  thought  so  im- 
portant a  fortress  that  he  hastened  to  its  relief.  He  made 
the  Marcpiis  of  Guasto  advance  xvilh  a  convov,  which  he 
intended  to  throw  into  the  place.  They  were  favoured  by 
a  fog;  but,  falling  by  accident  on  a  body  of  English  cavalry, 
a  furious  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
worsted,  and  the  Marquis  of  Goiizaga,  an  Italian  noble- 
man of  great  reputation  and  family,  was  slain.  The  pur- 
suit was  stopped  by  the  advance  of  the  Prince  of  Parma 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army ;  and  the  English 
cavalry,  on  their  return  from  the  field,  found  their  ad\  an- 
tage  more  than  compensated  by  tlie  loss  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, who,  being  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  was  car- 
ried otr  by  the  soldiers,  and  soon  after  died.  This  person 
is  described  by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  most  ^lerfeet 
model  of  an  accomplished  gentleman  that  could  be  formed 
even  by  the  %vanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fiction.  \'ir- 
tuous  conduct,  polite  conversation,  heroic  valour,  and 
elegant  erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  the  orna- 
ment and  delight  of  the  English  court ;  and  as  the  credit 
which  he  possessed  with  the  queen  and  the  Earl  ofi 
I<eicester  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encouragement  of 
genius  and  literature,  his  praises  have  been  transmitted 
with  advantage  to  posterity.  No  person  was  so  low  as  not 
to  become  an  object  of  his  humanity.  After  this  last 
action,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  tield  mangled  with 
wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought  him  to  relieve  his 
thirst ;  but,  observing  a  soldier  near  him  in  a  like  miserable 
condition,  he  said,  This  man's  Jicces^iti/  is  still  greater  than 
mine  :  and  resigned  to  him  the  bottle  of  water.  The  King 
of  Scots,  struck  with  admiration  of  Sidney's  virtue,  cele- 
brated his  memory  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  which  he 
composed  on  the  death  of  that  young  hero. 

The  English,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived  them  of 
all  experience,  were  strongly  possessed  of  military  genius  ; 
and  the  advantages  gained  by  the  Prince  of  Parma  were 
not  attributed  to  the  superior  bravery  and  discipline  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  solely  to  the  want  of  military  abilities  in 
Leicester.  The  States  were  much  discontented  with  his 
management  of  the  war ;  still  more  with  his  arbitrary  and 
imperious  conduct,  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  they 
applied  to  him  for  a  redress  of  all  their  giicvances.  But 
Leicester,  without  giving  them  any  satisfaction,  departed 
soon  after  for  England." 

The  queen,  while  she  provoked  so  powerful  an  enemy 
as  the  King  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to  secure  herself 
on  the  side  of  Scotland  ;  and  she  endeavoured  both  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  her  kinsman  James, 
and  to  remove  all  grounds  of  quarrel  between  them.  An 
attempt  which  she  had  made  some  time  before  was  not 
well  calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of  that  prince. 
She  had  despatched  Wotton  as  her  ambassador  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  though  she  gave  him  private  instnictions  with 
regrird  to  her  affairs,  she  informed  James  that  when  she 
had  any  political  business  to  discuss  with  him,  she  would 
employ  another  minister ;  that  this  man  was  not  fitted  for 
serious  negociations  ;  and  that  her  chief  purpose  in  send- 
:ng  him  was  to  entertain  the  king  with  witty  and  facetious 
conversation,  and  to  partake,  without  reserve,  of  his 
pleasures  and  amusements.  ^Votton  was  master  of  pro- 
found dissimulation,  and  knew  how  to  cover,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  careless  gaiety,  the  deepest  designs  and 
most  dangerous  artifices.  When  but  a  youth  of  twenty, 
he  had  been  employed  by  his  uncle.  Dr.  Wotton,  ambas- 
sador in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Jlary,  to  insnare  the 
constable,  Montmorency  ;.  and  had  not  his  purpose  been 
frustrated  by  pure  accident,  his  cunning  had  prevailed 
over  all  the  caution  and  experience  of  that  aged  minister. 
It  is  no  wonder,  that  after  years  had  improved  him  in  all 
the  arts  of  deceit,  he  should  gain  an  ascendant  over  a  young 
prince  of  so  open  and  unguarded  a  temper  as  James ; 
especially  when  the  queen's  recommendation  prepared  the 
way  for  his  reception.  He  was  admitted  into  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  king ;  made  himself  master  of  his  secrets ; 
and  had  so  much  the  more  authority  with  him  m  political 
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transactions,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  pay  tlie  least  attention 
to  these  matters.  The  Scottish  ministers,  who  observed 
the  growing  interest  of  this  man,  endeavoured  to  acquire 
his  friendship  ;  and  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  to  his  intrigues 
the  most  essential  interests  of  their  master.  Elizabeth's 
usual  jealousies  with  regard  to  her  heirs,  began  now  to  be 
levelled  against  James ;  and  as  that  prince  had  attained  the 
years  proper  for  marriage,  she  was  apprehensive  lest,  by 
being  strengthened  with  children  and  alliances,  he  should 
acquire  the  greater  interest  and  authority  with  her  English 
subjects.  She  directed  Wotton  to  form  a  secret  concert 
with  some  Scottish  noblemen,  and  to  procure  their  pro- 
mise that  James,  during  three  years,  should  not  on  any 
account  be  permitted  to  marry.  In  consequence  of  this 
view,  they  endeavoured  to  embroil  him  with  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland  on  pre- 
tence of  demanding  restitution  of  the  Orkneys,  but  really 
with  a  view  of  opening  a  proposal  of  marriage  between 
James  and  his  daughter.  \Votton  is  said  to  have  employ- 
ed his  intrigues  to  purposes  still  more  dangerous.  He 
formed,  it  is  pretended,  a  conspiracy  with  some  malcon- 
tents, to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and  to  deliver  him 
into  tlie  hands  of  Elizabeth,  who  would  probably  have  de- 
nied all  concurrence  in  the  design,  but  would  have  been 
sure  to  retain  him  in  perpetual  thraldom,  if  not  cap- 
tivity. The  conspiracy  was  detected,  and  Wotton  fled 
hastily  from  Scotland,  without  taking  leave  of  the 
king." 

James's  situation  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  resent- 
ment of  this  traitorous  attempt,  and  his  natural  temper  in- 
clined him  soon  to  forgive  and  forget  it.  The  queen  found 
no  difficulty  in  reiievving  the  negociations  for  a  strict  alli- 
ance between  Scotland  and  England ;  and  the  more  effec- 
tually to  gain  the  prince's  friendship,  she  granted  him  a 
pension  equivalent  to  his  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  his 
grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Lenox,  lately  deceased. p  A 
league  was  formed  between  Elizabeth  and  James,  for  tlie 
mutual  defence  of  their  dominions,  and  of  their  religion, 
now  menaced  by  tlie  open  combination  of  all  the  catholic 
powers  of  Europe.  It  was  stipulated  that,  if  Elizabeth 
were  invaded,  James  should  aid  her  with  a  body  of  two 
thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot ;  that  Elizabeth,  in 
a  like  case,  should  send  to  his  assistance  three  thousand 
horse  and  six  thousand  foot ;  that  the  charge  of  these 
armies  should  be  defrayed  by  the  prince  who  demanded 
assistance ;  that  if  the  invasion  should  be  made  upon  Eng- 
land, within  sixty  miles  of  the  frontiers  o(  Scotland,  this 
latter  kingdom  should  march  its  whole  force  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  former ;  and  that  the  present  league  should 
supersede  all  former  alliances  of  either  state  with  any 
foreign  kingdom,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned."! 

By  this  league  James  secured  himself  against  all 
attempts  from  abroad,  opened  a  way  for  acquiring  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  the  English,  and  might  enter- 
tain some  prospect  of  domestic  tranquillity,  which,  while 
he  lived  on  bad  terms  with  Elizabeth,  he  could  never 
expect  long  to  enjoy.  Besides  the  turbulent  disposition 
and  inveterate  feuds  of  the  nobility,  ancient  maladies  of 
the  Scottish  goveniment,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  in- 
troduced a  new  disorder ;  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
religion,  when  corrupted  by  false  opinion,  is  not  restrained 
by  any  rules  of  morality,  and  is  even  scarcely  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  its  operations  by  any  principles  of  ordinary 
conduct  and  policy.  The  insolence  of  the  preachers,  who 
triumphed  in  their  dominion  over  the  populace,  had,  at 
this  time,  reached  an  extreme  height ;  and  they  carried 
their  arrogance  so  far,  not  only  against  the  king,  but  against 
the  whole  civil  power,  that  they  excommunicated  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  because  he  had  been  active 
in  parliament  for  promoting  a  law,  which  restrained  their 
seditious  sermons  :■■  nor  could  that  prelate  save  himself  by 
any  expedient  from  this  terrible  sentence,  but  by  renounc- 
ing all  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  One  Gibson 
said  in  the  pulpit,  that  Captain  James  Stuart,  (meaning 
the  late  Earl  of  Arran,)  and  his  wife,  Jezebel,  had  been 
deemed  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  church ;  but  it  was 
now  seen  that  the  king  himself  was  the  great  offender : 
and  for  this  crime  the  preacher  denounced  against  him  the 
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(-nrsc  wliich  fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  he  sliould  die  rhild- 
Ifss,  ai\d  lip  llie  hist  of  liis  race.' 

The  soci-etary,  Thirlstone,  perceiving  the  king  so  much 
molested  with  "ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  with  the  refractory 
disposition  of  the  clergy,  advised  him  to  leave  tliem  to 
their  own  courses :  for  that  in  a  short  time  they  would 
liecomc  so  intolerable,  that  the  people  would  rise  aspiist 
tliem,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  "  True," 
replied  the  kins:  "  if  I  purposed  to  undo  the  church  and 
religion,  vour  counsel  were  good  :  but  my  intention  is  to 
maintain  both :  therefore  cannot  I  suffer  the  clergy  to 
follow  such  a  conduct  as  will,  in  the  end,  bring  religion 
into  contempt  and  derision." ' 


CHAP.  XLII. 

Zeal  of  the  catholics— Babingtnn's  conspiracy— Mary  assents  to  the  con- 
spiracy—The conspiralorc  seized  and  executed — Kesolution  to  try  llie 

tfueen  of  Srnt« rde  commissioners  prevail  on  her  to  submit  to  the  trial 

The  (ri.d     siiili-iiit>  .Hu'rtinst  Mary — Interposition  of  King  James — 

Keasons  l.>i  ilie  .  m.  nl ut  Mary — The  execution — Mary's  character — 

The  qutt  n  -  itt'-i  tt'i  ^"rrov^ — Drake  destroys  the  Spanish  Heet  at  Cadiz 
—Philip  pn.iriis  111,-  unasinn  of  Eneland— The  invincible  Armada-- 
Preparltimis  in  fiisl»iui—  1  he  Armada  arrives  in  the  Channel— Defeat- 
ed— A  parliament— Kxpecjition  against  Portugal — Affairs  of  Scotland. 

The  dangers  which  arose  from  the  cha- 
A.  D.  1586.  jj(,jgf^  principles,  and  pretensions  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  had  very  early  engaged  Elizabeth  to 
consult,  in  her  treatment  of  that  "unfortunate  princess,  the 
dictates  of  jealousy  and  politics,  rather  than  of  friendship 
or  generosity  :  resentment  of  this  usaae  had  pushed  Mary 
into  enterprises  which  had  nearly  tlireatened  the  repose 
and  authority  of  Elizabeth :  the  rigour  and  restraint, 
thence  redoubled  upon  the  captive  queen,'  still  impelled 
her  to  attempt  greater  extremities ;  and  wliile  her  im- 
patience of  confinement,  her  revenge,''  and  her  high  spirit 
concurred  with  religious  zeal,  and  the  suggestions  of 
desperate  bigots,  she  was  at  last  engaged  in  designs  which 
afforded  her  enemies,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  a 
pretence  or  reason  for  effecting  her  final  ruin. 

Zeal  of  the  The  English  seminary  at  Rheims  had 
catholics,  wrought  themselves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
rage  and  animosity  against  the  queen.  The  recent  perse- 
cutions (mm  which  they  had  escaped ;  the  new  rigours 
which  tliey  knew  awaited  them  in  the  course  of  their 
missions ;  "the  liberty,  which  at  present  they  enjoyed,  of 
declaiming  against  that  princess ;  and  the  contagion  of 
that  religious  fury  which  every  where  suiTOunded  them  in 
France :  all  these  causes  had  obliterated  with  them  every 
maxim  of  common  sense,  and  every  principle  of  morals  or 
humanity.  Intoxicated  with  admiration  of  the  divine 
power  aiid  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  they  revered  his  bull, 
by  which  he  excommunicated  and  deposed  tlie  queen  ; 
and  some  of  them  had  gone  to  that  heis;nt  of  extravasmce 
as  to  assert,  that  that  performance  had  been  immediately 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Gliost.  The  assassination  of  hereti- 
cal sovereigns,  and  of  tliat  princess  in  particular,  was 
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b  Mary's  extreme  animosity  against  F.lizaneth  may  easily  be  coiicpi'  cd, 

and  it  broke  out  about  this  time  in  an  incident  which  may  Mj.p.  rr  -tit  ini,^ 

While  the  former  aueen  was  kept  in  custody  by  the  E^,rl  <  i     i"     -i   .r  . 

she  liveii  during  a  long  time  in  great  intimacy  with  the  t  .i:  1  n 

lady  entertaining  a  jealousy  of  an  amour  between  lier  :iii I'l: 

friendship  was  cnvirlud  iuln  enmity  ;  and  Mary  l.».k  a. n; 

beth.    Ml'       •  '     '■'   'I  '     ,  .'  ■  .'.  ::••  :.  I     '■!"■■'"■    ■       II' 

dalousM I  I  ^       .  ,      ,|  ;.  I.  ,    I     ,.  ,.,       .      -    ••  ,      ,    .  ■ 

her:  thnl  1  :,    ,■-  'k   i...  i  ,•   ■  u    i  i  i-'.  '■  i  ■  '   '  ,' 

indulgent  tc 


she  spared  no  expense  in  gratifying  her 


standing  her  licentir 


s.  she  ^ 


^  ,„.  , __3  not  made  like  other  wctinen  .  ai 

all  those  who  courted  her  marriage  would  in  the  end  be  disappointe< 
that  she  was  so  conceited  of  her  beauty,  as  to  swallow  the  most  evtrav 
Kant  (lattery  from  her  courtiers,  who  could  not,  on  these  occasions,  forhc 
even  sneering  at  her  for  her  folly:  that  it  was  usual  for  th...i>  i..  i-l  h. 
that  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  dazzled  them  like  tliat  ot  tin  mi,  .it  ii 
could  not  b«h"ld  it  witii  a  fixed  eye:  she  adiled,  that  ii.  .  i. 
said,  that  .Mary's  best  policy  would  be  to  engage  her  smi  t 
the  queen  ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  that  such  a  proposal  ^..niiii  t.,  i,i. 
lor  mockery  ;  so  ridiculous  v/as  the  opinion  which  she  li^.i  .  t.i.il..iiit--.i 
her  own  charms.  .She  pretended  that  the  countess  hail  reiiiesiuted  lur 
DO  less  odious  in  her  temper  tluin  profligate  in  her  i 


representt'il  as  the  most  meritorious  of  all  enterprises ;  and 
they  taught,  that  whoever  perished  in  such  pious  attempts, 
enjoyed,  witliout  dispute,  the  glorious  and  never-fading 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Uy  such  doctrines,  they  instigated 
John  Savage,  a  man  of  desperate  courage,  who  had  served 
some  years  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  Prince  of 
Parma",  to  attempt  the  life  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  this  assassin, 
having  made  a  vow  to  persevere  in  his  design,  was  sent 
over  to  England,  and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of 
the  more  zealous  catholics. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of  that 
seminary,  had  returned  to  Paris,  from  his  mission  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  as  he  had  observed  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  and  rebellion  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the 
catholic  devotees  in  these  countries,  he  hatl  founded  on 
that  disposition  the  project  of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and 
of  restoring,  by  force  of  arms,  the  exercise  of  the  ancient 
religion.":  Xhie  situation  of  affairs  abroad  seemed  favour- 
able to  this  enterprise.  The  Pope,  the  Spaniard,  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  concurring  in  interests,  had  formed  a 
resolution  to  make  some  attemnt  against  England :  and 
IVIendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassatior  at  Paris,  strongly  en- 
couraged Ballard  to  hope  for  succours  from  these  princes. 
Charles  Paget  alone,  a  zealous  catholic,  and  a  devoted 
partisan  of  the  (^Jueen  of  Scots,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  prudence,  vigour,  and  general  popularity  of 
Elizabeth,  always  maintained  that  so  long  as  that  princess 
was  allowed  to'live,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  success 
from  an  enterprise  upon  England.  Ballard,  persuaded  of 
this  truth,  saw  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  executing  the 
desiL'n  formed  at  Rheims":  he  came  over  to  England  in 
the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  and  assumed  tlie  name  of  Captain 
Fortescue :  and  he  bent  his  endeavours  to  effect  at  once 
the  project  of  an  assassination,  an  insurrection,  and  ao 
invasion.'! 

The  first  person  to  whom  he  addressed  nabingion's 
himself  was  Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethic,  conspiracy, 
in  the  countv  of  Derby.  This  young  gentleman  was  of  a 
sood  family," possessed"  a  plentiful  fortune,  had  discovered 
an  excellent  capacity,  and  was  accomplished  in  literature 
beyond  most  of  hi"s  years  or  station.  Being  zealously 
devoted  to  the  catholic  communion,  he  had  secretly  made 
a  journey  to  Paris,  some  time  before  ;  and  had  fallen  into 
intimacy  with  Thomas  Morgan,  a  bigoted  fugitive  from 
England,  and  with  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary's  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  France.  By  continually  extolling 
the  amiable  accomplishments  and  heroical  virtues  of  that 
princess,  they  impelled  the  sanguine  and  unguarded  mmd 
of  young  Baiiinirton  to  make  some  attempt  for  her  service ; 
anil  they  employed  every  principle  of  ambition,  gallantry, 
and  religious  zeal,  to  give  him  a  contempt  of  those  dangers 
which  attended  any  enterprise  against  the  vigilant  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth".  Finding  him  well  disposed  for  their 
purpose,  they  sent  him  back  to  England,  and  secretly, 
unknown  to  "himself,  recommended  him  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  as  a  person  worth  engaging  in  her  service.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter,  full  of  friendship  and  confidence ;  and 
Babington,  ardent  in  his  temper,  and  zealous  in  his  prin- 
ciples, thought  that  these  advances  now  bound  him  in 

her  vanity  :  that  she  had  so  beaten  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Scuda- 
more,  as  to  break  that  Lidy's  hnger  ;  and  in  order  to  cover  over  the  mat  er, 
it  w,ui  pielended  that  the  accident  had  proceeded  Irom  the  tall  of  a  candle- 
„i„|.  Ji.  ,1  -.hf  Ira.l  cut  another  across  the  hand  with  a  knife,  who  had  been 
1,  Hull  ii.    I,  to  offend  her.    Mary  added,  that  the  countess  halt  infonn- 

,11    I'    I   II I  ,,lirth  hatl  suborned  Holstone  to  pretend  friendship  tocher 
Ill h  her.  and  thereby  throw  infamy 

,11.    -I  III    I'll  I  IS,  p.   558-    This  iniprudt-nt    at 
Miitiiii  .1  Mi\    htlle   before  the  detectinn  of  M^rv 


■::'/,;''.Vi  iv:.:':,-';J'K 

v.iu,   t^:,    ,  Ml 1  .,-s.a'es  he- 

I  III  ii.o  111^3,  mulct  l.i  rtliaslity 
eil  wiifi  reynrd  tu  beauty,  we 
have  been  extravaffant.    Kven 

„ ._  allowed  her  courlier*.  lo  flnttfr  her 

iitreTceiient  leauties.   Birch,  vol.  ii.  p.  44^.  443. 


iwet-nher  mikI  Atlmiml  Seymour,  coi.t^ 
very  much  to  be  suspected.     Her  seU-c« 
know  fn>m  other  undoubted  authority 
when  she  was  a  very  old 
with  repard 


temper  may  also  be  proved  trom  many  lively  instances ;  and  it 
t  unusual  with  her  to  beat  her  maids  ol  ht.nnur.    See  the  Sydney 
P«pers.  vol.  ii.  p.  38.    The  blow  she  ?ave  to  V-ssfn  hetoie  the  pnvy 


in-itance.    'I  here  i 


„   letter  of  th« 

uvotisly  of  the  queen's 
quarrel  between  them. 
^  liftn  born  in  a  private  station,  srie  would  not  have  been 
It  her  absolute  aiilhoriiy.  at  the  s.tine  time  that  it  (rave  ao 
iiiif  to  her  violent  passions,  enabled  her  to  compen$tw 
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honour  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  that 
unfortunate  princess.  Durinc  some  time,  ho  had  found 
means  of  conveyins;  to  her  all  her  foreifi'i  corres|iondence ; 
but  after  she  was  put  under  the  custody  of  sir  Amias 
Paiilet,  and  reduced  to  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  he 
experienced  so  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  rendering 
her  this  service,  that  he  had  desisted  from  every  attempt 
of  that  nature. 

When  Hallard  began  to  open  his  intentions  to  Babing- 
ton,  he  found  his  zeal  suspended,  not  extinguished  :  his 
former  ardour  revived  On  the  mention  of  any  enterprise 
which  seemed  to  promise  success  in  the  cause  of  Mary 
and  of  the  catholic  religion.  He  had  entertained  senti- 
ments conformable  to  those  of  Paget,  and  represented  the 
folly  of  all  attempts  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  Eliza- 
beth, could  be  formed  against  the  established  religion  and 
government  of  England.  Ballard,  encouraged  by  this 
liint,  proceeded  to  discover  to  him  the  design  undertaken 
by  Savage ;"  and  was  well  pleased  to  observe,  that  instead 
of  being  shocked  with  the  project,  Babington  only  thought 
it  not  secure  enough,  when  intrusted  to  one  single  hand, 
and  proposed  to  join  five  others  with  Savage  in  this  despe- 
rate enterprise. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Babington  employed 
himself  in  increasing  the  number  of  his  associates ;  and  he 
secretly  drew  into  the  conspiracy  many  catholic  gentlemen, 
discontented  with  the  present  government.  Barnwel,  of 
a  noble  family  in  Ireland,  Charnoc,  a  gentleman  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  Abington,  whose  father  had  been  cofferer  to 
the  household,  readily  undertook  the  assassination  of  the 
queen.  Charles  Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
Tichbourne,  of  Southanifiton,  when  the  design  was  pro- 
posed to  them,  expressed  some  scrujiles,  which  were  re- 
moved by  the  argun.ents  of  Babington  and  Ballard.  Savage 
alone  refused,  during  some  time,  to  share  the  glory  of  tlie 
enterprise  with  any  others ;'  he  challenged  the  whole  to 
himself;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  was  induced 
to  depart  from  this  preposterous  ambition. 

The  deliverance  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  the  very  same 
instant  when  Elizabeth  should  be  assassinated,  was  requi- 
site for  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators ;  and 
Babington  undertook,  with  a  party  of  a  hundred  horse,  to 
attack  her  guards  while  she  should  be  taking  the  air  on 
horseback.  In  this  enterprise  he  engaged  Edward  Wind- 
sor, brother  to  the  lord  of  that  name,  Thomas  Salisbury, 
Robert  Gage,  .lohn  Travers,  John  Jones,  and  Henry 
Donne ;  most  of  them  men  of  family  and  interest.  The 
conspirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not  find,  any  noble- 
man of  note  whom  they  might  place  at  the  head  of  the 
enterprise ;  but  they  trusted  that  the  great  events  of  the 
queen's  death  and  Mary's  deliverance,  would  rouse  all 
the  zealous  catholics  to  arms ;  and  that  foreign  forces, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion,  would  easily 
fix  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne,  and  re-establish  the 
ancient  religion. 

These  desperate  projects  had  not  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Elizabeth  s  council,  particularly  of  VValsingham,  secre- 
tary of  state.  That  artful  minister  had  engaged  Maud,  a 
catholic  priest,  whom  he  retained  in  pay,  to  attend  Ballard 
in  his  journey  to  France,  and  had  thereby  got  a  hint  of  the 
designs  entertained  by  the  fugitives.  Polly,  another  of 
his  spies,  had  found  means  to  insinuate  himself  among  the 
conspirators  in  England  ;  and  though  not  entirely  trusted, 
had  obtained  some  insight  into  their  dangerous  secrets.  But 
the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy  was  never  fully  known  till  Gif- 
ford,  a  seminary  iiriest,  came  over,  and  made  a  tender  of 
his  services  to  Walsingham.  By  his  means  the  discovery 
became  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  involved  the  fate 
of  Mary,  as  well  as  of  those  zealous  jiartisans  of  that 
princess. 

Babington  and  his  associates,  having  laid  such  a  plan 
as  they  thought  promised  infallible  success,  were  impa- 
tient to  communicate  the  design  to  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  her  approliation  and  concurrence.  For  this 
service  they  employed  Giffbrd,  who  immediatelv  applied 
to  VValsingham,  that  the  interest  of  that  minister  might 
forward  his  secret  correspondence  with  Mary.  Walsing- 
ham. proposed  the  matter  to  Paulet,  and  desired  him  to 

e  Camden,  p.  615.    Slate  Trials,  p.  lU. 


connive  at  GifTord's  corrupting  one  of  his  servants :  but 
I'aulet,  averse  to  the  introducing  of  such  a  pernicious 
precedent  into  his  family,  desired  that  they  would  rather 
think  of  SOUK!  other  expedient.  Gifford  found  a  brewer, 
who  supplied  the  family  with  ale  ;  and  bribed  him  to 
convey  letters  to  the  captive  queen.  The  letters,  by  Pau- 
let's  contrivance,  were  thrust  through  a  chink  in  the  wall ; 
and  answers  were  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 

Ballard  and  Babington  were  at  first  diffident  of  GifTord's 
fidelity ;  and  to  make  trial  of  him,  they  gave  him  only 
blank  papers  made  up  like  letters  :  but  finding  by  the 
answers  that  these  had  been  faithfully  delivered,  they  laid 
aside  all  further  scruple,  and  conveyed  by  his  hands  the 
most  criminal  and  dangerous  parts  of  their  conspiracy. 
Babington  informed  Mary  of  the  design  laid  for  a  foreign 
invasion,  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  at  home,  the  scheme 
for  her  deliverance,  and  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating 
the  usurper  by  six  noble  gentlemen,  as  he  termed  them, 
all  of  them  his  private  friends ;  who  from  the  zeal  which 
they  bore  to  the  catholic  cause,  and  her  majesty's  service, 
would  undertake  the  trosical  execution.  Mary  replied, 
that  she  approved  highly  of  the  design  ;  that  Mary  assents  to 
the  gentlemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  "»^  tonspiracy. 
which  it  should  ever  be  in  her  power  to  confer ;  and  that 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necessary  circumstance, 
before  any  attempts  were  made,  either  for  her  own  deliver- 
ance or  an  insurrection.s  These  letters,  with  others  to 
Mendoza,  Charles  Paget,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  were  carried  by  Giftbrd  to  secretary 
VValsingham,  were  deciphered  by  the  art  of  Philips,  his 
clerk,  and  copies  taken  of  them.  VValsingham  employed 
another  artifice  in  order  to  obtain  full  insight  into  the 
|ilot :  he  subjoined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  postscript  in 
the  same  cypher,  in  which  he  made  her  desire  Bal>ington 
to  inform  her  of  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  The  in- 
discretion of  Babington  furnished  Walsingham  witli  still 
another  means  of  detection,  as  well  as  of  defence.  That 
L'entleman  had  caused  a  picture  to  be  drawn,  where  he 
himself  was  represented  standing  amidst  the  six  assassins; 
and  a  motto  was  subjoined,  expressing  that  their  common 
perils  were  the  band  of  their  confederacy.  A  copy  of  this 
picture  was  brought  to  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  know 
the  assassins,  and  guard  herself  against  their  approach  to 
her  person. 

Meanwhile,  Babington,  anxious  to  insure  and  hasten 
the  foreign  succours,  resolved  to  despatch  Ballard  into 
France;  and  he  procured  for  him,  under  a  feigned  name, 
a  licence  to  travel.  In  order  to  remove  from  himself  all 
suspicion,  he  applied  to  Walsingham,  pretended  great  zeal 
for  the  queen's  service,  offered  to  go  abroad,  and  professed 
his  intentions  of  employing  the  confidence  which  he  had 
gained  among  the  catholics  to  the  detection  and  disap- 
pointment of  their  conspiracies.  Walsingham  commended 
his  loyal  purposes;  and  promising  his  own  counsel  and 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  them,  still  fed  him  with 
hopes,  and  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  him. 
A  warrant,  meanwhile,  was  issued  for  seizing  Ballard ; 
and  this  incident,  joined  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
begat  in  all  the  conspirators  the  utmost  anxiety  and  con- 
cern. Some  advised  that  they  should  immediately  make 
their  escape  :  others  proposed  that  Savage  and  Charnoc 
should  without  delay  execute  their  purpose  against  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  Babington,  in  prosecution  of  this  sclieme,  fur- 
nished Savage  with  money,  that  he  might  buy  good 
clothes,  and  thereby  have  more  easy  access  to  the  queen's 
person.  Next  day  they  began  to  apprehend  that  they  had 
taken  the  alarm  too  hastily ;  and  Babington  having  re- 
newed his  correspondence  with  Walsingham,  was  per- 
suaded by  that  subtle  minister,  that  the  seizure  of  Ballard 
had  proceeded  entirely  from  the  usual  diligence  of  in- 
formers in  the  detection  of  popish  and  seminary  priests. 
He  even  consented  to  take  lodgings  secretly  in  VValsing- 
ham's  house,  that  they  might  have  more  frequent  con- 
ferences together,  before  liis  intended  departure  for  Fr.ance : 
but  observing  that  he  was  watched  and  guarded,  he  made 
his  escape,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  other  conspirators. 
They  all  took  to  flight,  covered  themselves  with  several 
disguises,  and  lay  concealed  in  woods  or  barns;  but  were 
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The conspiraiors  *"""  "J'sw^cred  and  thrown  into  prison.  In 
stiini  aiitl  ew-  tlu'ir  txaminations  tliey  conlradicteil  CM-h 
cuitd.  other ;  and  the  leaders  were  oblis;i'd  to  make 

a  full  confession  of  the  tnilh.     Fourteen  were  condemned 
and  execute<l :  of  whom  seven  ackiiowledsed  the  crime  on 
their  trial;  the  rest  were  con\icted  bv  evidence. 
.    .    .  The  le.sser  conspirators  bein^  despatched, 

S«ptembvr.  ^   /         c       ,,       f^  ■    i     '   j 

measures  were  taken  for  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  on  whose  account  and  with 
whose  concurrence  these  attempts  had  been  made  air.tinst 
the  life  of  the  (pieen,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kin;;dom. 
Some  of  Klizabelh's  counsellors  were  averse  to  this  pro- 
cedure; and  thought  that  the  close  conlinement  of  a 
woman  who  was  become  verv  sickly,  and  who  would 
probably  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by  her 
natural  death,  mislit  i:ive  sutficient  security  to  the  Kovern- 
ment,  without  attemptins;  a  measure  of  which  there 
scarcely  remains  any  example  in  history.  Leicester  ad- 
vised that  Jlarv  should  be  secretly  despatched  by  |)oison, 
and  he  sent  a  divine  to  convince  VValsinsliam  of  the  law- 
fulness of  that  action :  but  Walsingham  declared  his 
abhorrence  of  it;  and  still  insisted,  in  conjunction  with 
the  majority  of  the  counsellors,  for  the  open  trial  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  situation  of  Kngland,  and  of  the 
English  ministers,  had,  indeed,  been  hitherto  not  a  little 
dangerous.  No  successor  of  the  croyvn  was  declared ; 
but  the  heir  of  blood,  to  whom  the  people  in  general 
were  likely  to  adhere,  was,  by  education,  an  enemy  to  the 
national  religion  ;  was,  from  multiplied  provocations,  an 
enemy  to  the  ministers,  and  principal  nobility ;  and  their 
personal  safety,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  public,  seemed 
to  depend  alone  on  the  queen's  life,  who  was  now  sonie- 
%vhat  advanced  in  years.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Eli- 
zabeth's counsellors,  knowing  themselves  to  be  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  endeavoured  to  push 
every  measure  to  extremities  against  her,  and  were  even 
more  anxious  tlian  the  queen  herself,  to  prevent  her  from 
ever  mounting  the  tlirone  of  England. 

Though  all  England  was  accjuainted  with  the  detection 
of  Babington's  conspiracy,  every  avenue  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  been  so  strictly  guarded,  that  she  remained  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  matter ;  and  it  was  a  great  surprise 
to  her,  when  Sir  Tliomas  Gorges,  by  Elizabeths  orders, 
informed  her,  that  all  her  accomplices  were  discovered 
and  arrested.  He  chose  the  time  for  giving  her  this  intel- 
ligence when  she  was  mounted  on  horseback  to  go  a 
hunting;  and  she  w;is  not  permitted  to  return  to  her 
former  place  of  abode,  but  was  conducted  from  one  gen- 
tleman's house  to  another,  till  she  was  lodged  in  Fother- 
ingay  castle  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  last  stage  of  her  trial  and  suffer- 
ings. Her  two  secretaries,  Nau,  a  Frenchman,  and  Curie, 
a  Scot,  were  immediately  arrested  :  all  her  papers  were 
seized,  and  sent  up  to  the  council :  above  sixty  different 
keys  to  ciphers  were  discovered  ;  there  were  also  found 
many  letters  from  persons  beyond  sea,  and  several  too 
from  English  noblemen,  containing  expressions  of  respect 
and  attachment.  The  queen  took  no  notice  of  this  latter 
discovery ;  but  the  persons  themselves,  knowing  their 
correspondence  to  he  detected,  thought  that  they  had  no 
other  means  of  making  atonement  for  their  imprudence, 
than  by  declaring  themselves  thenceforth  the  most  inve- 
terate enemies  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.'' 
Rfsoluiicin  to  ^^  "^  resolved  to  try  Mary,  not  hv  the 
ir^'iiie  Queen  common  Statute  of  treasons,  but  by  tlie  act 
ot  Scots.  which  had  passed  the  former  year  witli  a 

view  to  this  very  event ;  and  the  queen,  in  terms  of  tl'at 
act,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  forty  noble- 
men and  privy  counsellors,  and  empowered  them  to  ex- 
amine and  pass  sentence  on  Jlary,  whom  she  deno- 
minated the  late  Queen  of  Scots,  and  heir  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  The  commissioners  came  to  Fotheringay  castle, 
and  sent  to  her  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
and  Edward  Barker,  who  delivered  her  a  letter  from  Eli- 
zabeth, informing  her  of  the  commission,  and  of  the 
approaching  trial.  Mary  received  the  intelligence  with- 
out emotion  or  astonishment.  She  said,  however,  that  it 
seemed  strange  to  her,  that  the  queen  should  command 
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her,  as  a  subject,  to  submit  to  a  trial  and  examination 
before  subjecLs :  that  she  was  an  absolute  independent 
princess,  and  would  yield  to  nothing  which  might  dero- 
gate either  from  her  royal  majesty,  from  the  state  of 
sovereign  princes,  or  from  the  dignity  and  rank  of  her 
son :  that,  however  oppressed  by  misfortunes,  she  was 
not  yet  so  much  broken  in  spirit  as  her  enemies  flattered 
themselves ;  nor  would  she,  on  any  account,  be  accessary 
to  her  own  degradation  and  dishonour :  that  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England  ;  was  utterly 
destitute  of  counsel ;  and  could  not  conceive  who  were 
entitled  to  be  called  her  peers,  or  could  legally  sit  as 
judges  on  her  trial :  that  though  she  had  lived  in  Eng- 
land for  many  years,  she  had  lived  in  captivity ;  and  not 
having  received  the  protection  of  the  laws,  she  could  not, 
merely  by  her  involuntary  residence  in  the  country,  be 
supposed  to  have  subjected  herself  to  their  jurisdiction : 
that  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  her  rank,  she  was 
willing  to  give  an  account  of  her  conduct  before  an  Eng- 
lish parliament ;  but  could  not  view  these  commissioners 
in  any  other  light  than  as  men  anpointed  to  justify',  by 
some  colour  of  legal  proceeding,  tier  condemnation  and 
execution :  and  that  she  warned  tliera  to  look  to  their 
conscience  and  their  chai'acter  in  trying  an  innocent  per- 
son ;  and  to  reflect,  that  these  transactions  would  some- 
where be  subject  to  revisal,  and  that  the  theatre  of  the 
whole  world  was  much  wider  than  the  kingdom  of  England. 

In  reiurn,  the  commissioners  sent  a  new  deputation, 
informing  her  that  her  plea,  either  from  her  royal  dignity, 
or  from  her  imprisonment,  could  not  be  admitted ;  and 
that  they  were  empowered  to  proceed  to  her  trial,  even 
though  she  should  refuse  to  answer  before  them.  Bur- 
leigh, the  treasurer,  and  Bromley,  the  chan-  . 
cellor,  employed  much  reasoning  to  make  ere  pruini  od 
her  submit ;  but  the  person  whose  arguments  [J^^  iJ'ai"''"''' '" 
had  the  chief  influence,  was  Sir  Christopher 
Ilatton,  vice-chamberlain.  His  speech  was  to  this  pur- 
pose:  "You  are  accused.  Madam,"  said  he,  "but  not 
condemned,  of  having  consi)ired  the  destruction  of  our 
lady  and  queen  anointed.  You  say  you  are  a  queen  :  but 
in  such  a  crime  as  this,  and  such  a  situation  as  yours,  the 
royal  dignity  itself,  neither  by  the  civil  or  canon  law,  nor 
by  the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  is  exempt  from  judg- 
ment. If  you  be  innocent,  you  wrong  your  reputation  in 
avoiding  a  trial.  We  have  been  present  at  your  pro- 
testations of  innocence  :  but  Queen  Elizabeth  thinks  otiier- 
wise ;  and  is  heartily  sorry  for  the  appearances  which  lie 
against  you.  To  examine,  therefore,  your  cause,  she  has 
appointed  commissioners ;  honourable  persons,  pradent 
and  upright  men,  who  are  ready  to  hear  you  with  equity, 
and  even  with  favour,  and  will  rejoice  if  you  can  clear 
yourself  of  t'ne  imputations  which  have  been  thrown  upon 
you.  Believe  me.  Madam,  the  queen  herself  will  rejoice, 
who  aflirnied  to  ine  at  mv  departure,  that  nothing  which 
ever  befell  her  had  given  her  so  much  uneasiness,  as  that 
you  should  be  suspected  of  a  concurrence  in  these  cri- 
minal enterprises.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  the  fruitless 
claim  of  privilege  from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now 
avail  you  nothing,  trust  to  the  better  defence  of  your  in- 
nocence, make  it  appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave  not  upon 
your  memory  that  stain  of  infamy  which  must  attend  your 
obstinate  silence  on  this  occasion."' 

By  this  artful  speech  Jlary  was  persuaded  to  answer 
before  the  court;  and  thereby  gave  an  appearance  of  legal 
procedure  to  the  trial,  and  prevented  those  difficulties 
which  the  commissioners  must  have  fallen  into,  had  she 
persevered  in  maintaining  so  specious  a  plea  as  that  of  her 
sovereign  and  independent  character.  Her  conduct  in  this 
particular  must  be  regarded  as  the  more  imprudent,  be- 
cause formerly,  when  Eliz.abeth's  commissioners  pretended 
not  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  her,  and  only  entered 
into  her  cause  by  her  own  consent  and  approbation,  she 
declined  justifying  herself,  when  her  honour,  which  ought 
to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than  life,  seemed  absolutely  to 
require  it. 

( )n  her  first  appearance  before  the  com-     ^^  ^^.^^ 
missioners,  Mary,  either  sensible  of  her  im- 
prudence, or  still  unwilling  to  degrade  herself  by  submit- 

i  CamdcD,  p.  5C3. 
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ting  to  a  trial,  renewed  her  protestation  against  the  autho- 
rjty  of  her  iuilycs  :  the  chancellor  answered  her  by  plead- 
ing tile  supreme  authority  of  the  English  laws  over  every 
one  who  resided  in  England :  and  the  commissioners 
accommodated  matters  by  ordering  both  her  protestation 
and  his  answer  to  be  recorded. 

nie  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge  against 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  intercepted  letters, 
that  she  had  allowed  Cardinal  Allen  and  otriers  to  treat 
her  as  Queen  of  England  ;  and  that  she  had  kept  a  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Paget  and  Charles  Paget,  in  view 
of  engaging  the  Spaniards  to  invade  the  kingdom.  Mary 
seemed  not  anxious  to  clear  herself  from  either  of  these 
imputations.  She  only  said,  that  she  could  not  hinder 
others  from  using  what  style  they  pleased  in  wTiting  to 
her;  and  that  she  might  lawfully  try  every  e.xpedient  for 
the  recovery  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  hers  to  Mendoza  was  next  pro- 
duced ;  in  which  she  promised  to  transfer  to  Philip  her 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  if  her  son  should  refuse 
to  tie  converted  to  the  catholic  faith,  an  event,  she  there 
said,  of  which  there  was  no  expectation,  while  he  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  Scottish  subjects.''  Even  this  part  of 
the  charge  she  took  no  pains  to  deny,  or  rather  slie  seemed 
to  acknowledge  it.  She  said,  that  slie  had  no  kingdoms 
to  dispose  of;  yet  it  was  lawful  for  her  to  give  at  her 
pleasure  what  was  her  own,  and  she  was  not  accountable 
to  any  for  her  actions.  She  added,  that  she  had  formerly 
rejected  that  proposal  from  Spain  ;  but  now,  since  all  her 
hopes  in  England  were  gone,  slie  was  fully  determined 
not  to  refuse  foreign  assistance.  There  was  also  produced 
evidence  to  prove,  that  Allen  and  Parsons  were  at  that 
very  time  negociating  by  her  orders  at  Rome,  the  condi- 
tions of  transferring  her  English  crown  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  of  disinheriting  her  heretical  son.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  I\Iarv's  prejudices  against  her  son 
were  at  this  time  carried  so  far,  that  she  had  even  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  had  appointed  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  had  instigated  her  ad- 
herents to  seize  James's  person,  and  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope,  or  the  King  of  Spiin  ;  whence  he  was 
never  to  he  delivered,  but  on  condition  of  his  becoming 
catholic." 

The  only  part  of  the  charge  which  Mary  positively  de- 
nied, was  her  concurrence  in  the  design  of  assassinating 
Elizabeth.  This  article,  indeed,  was  the  most  heavy,  and 
the  only  one  that  could  fully  justifv  the  queen  in  proceed- 
ing to  extremities  against  her.  In  order  to  prove  the 
accusation,  there  were  produced  the  following  evidence  : 
copies  taken  in  secretary  Walsingham's  office  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters  between  her  and  Babington,  in  which  her 
approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly  expressed  ;  the  evi- 
dence of  her  two  secretaries  Nau  and  Curie,  who  had  con- 
fessed, without  being  put  to  any  torture,  both  that  she 
received  these  letters  from  Babiligton,  and  that  they  had 

k  SMe  Trials.  toI.  i.  p.  138. 

I  Cftmden,  p.  525.  I  his  evidence  was  that  of  Curie,  her  secretary,  wliom 
she  allowed  lo  be  a  verv  honest  man  ;  and  who,  as  well  as  Nau,  had  given 
proofs  of  his  intesrity,  ny  keeping  so  long  such  in)|>nrtaDt  secrets,  from 
uhose  discovery  he  coulil  have  reaped  the  greatest  profit.  M^trv. after  all, 
thought  that  she  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  Curie's  evidence,  that  she 
took  care  to  have  him  paid  a  consi.lerable  sum  by  her  will,  which  she  wTote 
the  day  before  her  death.  G«o<lall,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  Neither  did  she  forget 
Nau,  tlmugh  less  satisfied  in  other  respects  with  his  conduct.     Id.  ibid. 

m  The  detail  of  this  conspiracy  is  to  be  touad  in  a  letter  of  the  Queen  of 
Scob  to  Charles  Paget,  her  great  confidant.  This  letter  is  dated  the  20ih 
of  May,  1586,  and  is  contained  in  Ur.  Forbes's  manuscript  collections,  at 

S resent  m  the  possession  of  l-ord  Royston.  It  is  a  copy  attested  by  Curie, 
lary  s  secretary,  and  indorseit  bv  I^rd  Burleigh.'  What  proves  its 
authenticity  beyond  question  is,  that  we  find  in  Munlen's  collection,  p. 
516.  that  Mary  actually  wiote  that  verv  ilay  a  letter  to  Charles  Paset : 
awl  fnrtlier,  she  menuons,  in  the  niai'iiiscript  letter,  a  letter  of  Cliailes 
Paget  s,  01  the  loth  of  April:  now  we  find  by  Mur.len.  p.  500.  that 
*■  •'"'■|«5  P>?"  did  actually  write  lier  a  letter  of  that  date. 

I  his  vwlence  ot  spirit  is  very  consistent  with  Mary's  character.  Her 
maternal  affection  w  as  loo  weak  to  opi>ose  the  gratification  of  her  passions, 
particularly  her  pride,  lier  ambition,  and  her  bigotrv.  Her  son,  haiing 
made  some  miitless  attempts  to  asso<  iate  her  with  biin  in  the  title,  and 
liaving  tound  the  scheme  impracticable  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
pnitestant  subjects,  at  last  desisted  from  that  design,  and  entered  info  an 
alliance  wiih  Kneland.  without  comprehending  his  mother.  She  was  In 
such  a  rage  at  this  undutiful  behaviour,  as  she  imagined  it,  that  she  wrxjte 
to  Queen  ElixabeUi,  that  she  no  longer  t-areil  what  became  of  him  or  her- 
self in  the  world  :  the  greatest  satisfaction  she  could  have  before  her  death 
was,  to  see  him  atiil  all  his  adherents  become  a  signal  example  of  hranoy. 
ineralitiide,  and  impiety,  and  undergo  the  vengeance  of  (iod  for  their 
wickeiloess.  She  would  find  in  Christendom  other  heirs,  anil  doubled  not 
10  put  her  inherilance  in  such  hands  as  would  retain  the  firmest  hold  of  it. 
She  cared  Dot,  alter  takiof  this  revenge,  what  became  of  her  bo.lv  :  the 
quickest  death  would  then  be  the  most  agreeable  to  her.  And  she  assure.1 
her  that,  if  he  persevere<i.  she  would  disown  him  for  her  son,  would  'jive 
hini  her  matedictioo,  would  disinherit  him,  as  well  of  his  present  posses- 


written  the  answers  by  her  order;  the  confession  of  Babing- 
ton, that  he  had  written  the  letters  and  received  the  an- 
swers," and  tlie  confession  of  Ballard  and  Savage,  that 
Babington  had  showed  them  these  letters  of  Mary,  written 
in  the  cypher  which  had  been  settled  between  them. 

It  is  evident  that  this  complication  of  evidence,  though 
every  circumstance  corroborates  the  general  conclusion, 
resolves  itself  finally  into  the  testimony  of  the  two  secre- 
taries, who  alone  were  certainly  acquainted  with  their  mis- 
tress's concurrence  in  Babiiigton's  conspiracy,  but  who 
knew  themselves  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  death,  if  thev  refused  to  give  any  evi- 
dence which  might  be  required  of  them.  In  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  criminal,  this  proof,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
would  be  esteemed  legal,  and  even  satisfactory,  if  not  op- 
posed by  some  other  circumstances  which  shake  the  credit 
of  the  witnesses  :  but  on  the  present  trial,  where  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  prosecutor  concurred  with  such  im])ort- 
ant  interests,  and  such  a  violent  inclination  to  have  the 
princess  condemned ;  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  even 
though  men  of  character,  ought  to  be  supported  by  strong 
probabilities,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  tyranny 
and  injustice.  The  proof  against  Mary,  it  must  tie  con- 
fessed, is  not  destitute  of  this  advantage ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  Babington's  receiving 
an  answer  written  in  her  name,  and  in  the  cypher  con- 
certed between  them,  without  allowing  that  the  matter  had 
been  communicated  to  that  princess.  Such  is  the  light  in 
which  this  matter  appears,  even  after  time  has  discovered 
every  thing  which  could  guide  our  judgment  with  regard 
to  it :  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  un- 
assisted by  counsel,  and  confounded  by  so  extraordinary 
a  trial,  found  herself  incapable  of  making  a  satisfactory 
defence  before  the  commissioners.  Her  reply  consisted 
chiefly  in  her  own  denial :  whatever  force  may  be  in  that 
denial  was  much  weakened  by  her  positively  affirming, 
that  she  never  had  had  any  correspondence  of  any  kind 
with  Babington  ;  a  fact,  however,  of  which  there  remains 
not  the  least  question."  She  asserted,  that  as  Nau  and 
Curie  had  taken  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  her, 
their  evidence  against  her  ought  not  to  be  credited.  She 
confessed  however  that  Nau  had  been  in  the  service  of  her 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  had  been  recommend- 
ed to  her  by  the  King  of  France,  as  a  man  in  whom  she 
might  safely  confide.  She  also  acknowledged  Curie  to  be 
a  very  honest  man,  but  simple,  and  easily  imposed  on  by 
Nau.  If  these  two  men  had  received  anv  letters,  or  hail 
written  any  answers  without  her  knowledge,  the  imputa- 
tion, she  said,  could  never  lie  on  her.  And  she  was  the 
more  inclined,  she  added,  to  entertain  this  suspicion 
against  them,  because  Nau  had,  in  other  instances,  been 
guilty  of  a  like  temerity,  and  had  ventured  to  transact 
business  in  her  name,  without  communicating  the  matter 
to  her.P 

The  sole  circumstance  of  her  defence,  which  to  us  may 


employ  menaces  against  her  :  the  fear  of 
death  or  other  misfortune  would  never  induce  her  toinakeone  step,  or  pro- 
liable,  beyond  what  she  had  delemiinetl  :  she  i 


nouQce  one  syi 

perish  witli  honour,  in  maintaining  the 


bich  God  had  i 
than  ilegrade  herself  hy  the  least  pusillanimitv.  or  act  what  wa 
thy  of  her  station  and  of  her  race.    Murden,  p.'566.  507. 


_    ._  Courcelles,  the  French  ambassador,  thathebatt  seenaletler 

under  her  own  hanti,  in  which  she  Ihrealened  todi^inherit  him,  and  said  that 
he  might  betake  him  to  the  lunlship  of  Damley  ;  for  that  was  all  he  had  by 
his  father.  C<mrc€Uti'  iMnr.  a  MS.  of  Dr.  CampUll'i.  There  is  in  Jebb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  5(3.  a  letter  of  hers,  where  she  tlirows  out  the  same  menace 

^We  find  this  scheme  of  seizing  the  Kingof  Scots,  and  delivering  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  Spain,  proposed  by  Morgan  to  .Mary. 


of  Bablngti 

pondence,  agreeably  to  Camden's  narration.  See  Stale  Papers,  p.  513. 
where  Morgan  recommends  it  to  Queen  Mary  to  renew  her  correspondence 
with  Babington.  1  hese  circumstances  prove,  that  no  weight  can  be  laid  on 
Mary's  denial  of  guilt,  and  that  her  correspondence  with  Babington  con- 
tained particulars'which  could  not  be  avowed. 

p    I  here  are  three  suppositions  by  which  the  letter  to  Babington  may  be 
accounted  for  without  allowing  Mary's  concurrence  in  the  conspiracy  for 
■    :  Elizatielh.    The  first  is.  that  which  she  seems  herself  to  have 
'ved  Babington's  letter,  and  had. 
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appear  to  have  some  force,  was  her  requii  ins  that  Nau  and 
(.  iirle  should  bo  confronted  with  her,  and  her  aftirniin;?, 
that  they  never  would  to  her  face  persist  in  their  evidence. 
But  that  demand,  however  equitable,  was  not  then  sup- 
ported by  law  in  trials  of  high  treason,  and  was  often  re- 
fused, even  in  other  trials  where  the  crown  was  prosecutor. 
The  clause,  contained  in  an  act  of  the  1 3ili  of  the  queen, 
was  a  novelty  ;  that  the  species  of  treason  there  enumer- 
ated must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  confronted  with 
(he  criminal.  But  Mary  was  not  tried  upon  that  act ; 
and  the  ministers  and  crown  lawyers  of  tiiis  reisTi  were 
always  sure  to  refuse  every  indulgence  beyond  what  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  settled  practice  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  required  of  them.  Not  to  mention,  that 
these  secretaries  were  not  probably  at  Fotheringay  castle 
during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could  not,  upon  Mary's 
demand,  be  produced  before  the  commissioners.i 

There  passed  two  incidents  in  this  trial  which  may  be 
worth  observing.  A  letter  between  Mary  and  Babington 
was  read,  in  which  mentiou  was  made  of  the  Eiu'l  of 
Arundel  and  his  brothers :  on  hearing  their  names,  she 
broke  into  a  sigli :  "Alas  !"  said  she, "  what  has  the  noble 
lunise  of  the  Howards  sufl'ered  for  my  sake  !"  She  affirm- 
ed with  regard  to  the  same  letter,  that  it  was  easy  to  forge 
the  hand-writing  and  cypher  of  another :  she  was  afraid 
that  this  was  too  familiar  a  practice  with  Walsinghani, 
who,  she  also  heard,  had  frequently  practised  both  against 
her  life  and  her  son's.  W'alsir.gham,  who  was  one  of  the 
commissioners,  rose  up.  He  protested,  that  in  his  private 
capacity  he  had  never  acted  any  thing  against  the  (^ueen 
of  Scots  :  ill  his  public  capacity,  he  owned,  that  bis  con- 
cern for  his  sovereign's  safety  had  made  him  very  diligent 
in  searching  out,  by  every  expedient,  all  designs  against 
her  sacred  person,  or  her  authority.  For  attaining  thpt 
end,  he  would  not  only  make  use  of  tbe  assistance  of  Bal- 
lard, or  any  other  conspirator  ;  he  would  also  reward  them 
for  betraying  their  companions.  But  if  he  had  tampered 
in  any  manner  unbefitting  his  character  and  office,  why  did 
none  of  tlie  late  criminals,  either  at  their  trial  or  execu- 
tion, accuse  him  of  such  practices?  Marv  endeavoured  to 
pacify  him,  by  saying  that  she  spoke  from  information  ; 
and  she  begged  him  to  give  thenceforth  no  more  credit  to 
such  as  slandered  her,  than  she  should  to  such  as  accused 
him.  The  great  character,  indeed,  which  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham  bears  for  probity  and  honour,  should  remove 
from  him  all  suspicion  of  such  base  arts  as  forgery  and  su- 
bornation ;  arts  which  even  the  most  corrupt  ministers,  in 
the  most  corrupt  times,  would  scruple  to  employ. 

S5ih  Oct  Having  finished  the  trial,   the  commis- 

sioners adjourned  from  Fotheringay  castle, 

ble,  if  not  impossible,  tliata  princess,  ofso  much  sense  and  spirit,  should,  in 
aa  aflfair  of  that  importance,  be  so  treated  by  her  ser\'an(s  who  lived  in  the 
bouse  with  her.  and  who  had  every  niomeDt  an  oppoi  tunity  of  communi- 
cating the  secret  to  her.  If  the  conspiracy  failed,  they  must  expect  to 
suffer  the  sevei  est  punishment  from  the  court  of  England ;  if  it  succeeded, 
the  liehlest  punishment  which  they  could  hope  for  from  their  own  mistress 
must  be  disgnice,onaccountof  their  temerity.  Not  to  mention,  that  Mary's 
concurrence  was,  in  some  decree,  requisite  for  effecting  the  design  of  her 
escape;  it  was  proposed  to  attack  lier  guards  while  she  was  employed  in 
iiuntinir :  she  must  therefore  concert  the  time  and  place  with  the  conspira- 
tors, 'riie  second  supposition  is,  that  these  two  secretaries  were  previously 
traitors ;  and,  bemg  pained  by  Walsingham,  had  made  such  a  reply  in  their 
mistress's  cypher  as  might  involve  her  in  the  guilt  of  the  conspiracy.  But 
these  two  men  had  liveil  long  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  had  been  entirely 
trusted  by  her.  and  had  never  fallen  under  suspicion  either  with  her  or  her 


partisans.    Camden  infor 


,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed  a  reward 


n,  that  he  owe»i  -  - 
hjs  examination,  which  were  not  Itnown  with  certainty  from  other  quarters. 
Tbe  third  suptiosition  is,  that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  two  secretaries,  Nau 
and  Curie,  ever  saw  habington's  letter,  or  made  any  answer ;  but  that 
Walsingham,  having  deciphered  the  former,  forged  a  reply.  But  this  sup- 
position implies  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  stor>-,  told  by  Camden,  of  Gif- 
lord's  access  to  the  Clueen  of  Scots'  family,  and  Paulel  s  refusal  to  concur 
in  allowing  her  servants  to  be  bribed.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  Nau  and 
Curie's  evidence  must,  on  this  supixwition,  have  been  extorted  by  violence 
and  terror,  they  would  necessarily  have  been  engaged,  for  their  own  justi- 
fication, to  have  told  the  truth  afterwards  :  especially  upon  the  accession 
of  James.  But  Camden  informs  us,  that  Nau,  even  after  that  event,  per- 
sisted still  in  his  testimony. 


;  natural  and  probable 


sent  to  Bahington's  conspiracy  appears  t 

She  believed  Elirabelh  '     ' 

as  a  personal  and  a  viol . 

heretics  were  very  familiar  in  that 

court  of  Home  and  the  zealous  catholics.    Her 

were  connected  with  the  success  of  this  enterp 

strange,  that  where  men,  of  so  much  merit  as  Babington,  could  I         .         . 

by  bigotry  alone,  in  so  criminal  an  enterprise.  Mary,  who  was  actuate*! 

by  the  same  motive  joined  to  so  many  others,  should  have  given  her  con- 

sent  to  a  scheme  projected  by  her  friends.    We  may  be  previously  certain, 

that,  if  such  a  scheme  was  ever  commuDicated  to  her,  with  any  probability 


and  met  in  the  star-chamber  at  London ;  where,  after 
taking  the  oatlis  of  Mary's  two  secretaries,  who  voluntarily, 
without  hope  or  reward,  vouched  the  authenticity  of  ihose 
letters  before  produced,  they  pronounced  .sentence 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots,  against  Mary, 
and  confirmed  it  by  their  seals  and  subscriptions.  The 
same  day  a  declaraUon  was  published  by  the  commission- 
ers and  the  judges,  "  That  tne  .sentence  did  nowise  dero- 
gate from  the  title  and  honour  of  James,  King  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  that  he  was  in  the  same  place,  degree,  and 
right,  as  if  the  sentence  had  never  been  pronounced."' 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affairs  with  Mary  to  that 
situation  which  she  had  long  ardently  desired ;  and  had 
found  a  plausible  reason  for  executing  vengeance  on  a 
competitor,  whom,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  she 
had  ever  equally  dreaded  and  hated.  But  she  was  re- 
strained from  instantly  gratifying  her  resentment,  by 
several  important  considerations.  She  foresaw  the  invi- 
tlinus  colours  in  which  this  example  of  uncommon  juris- 
diction would  be  represented  by  tne  numerous  partisans 
of  Mary,  and  the  reproach  to  which  she  herself  might  be 
exposed  with  all  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  all  posterity. 
The  rights  of  hospitality,  of  kindred,  and  of  royal  majesty, 
seemed,  in  one  single  instance,  to  be  all  violated  ;  ani  this 
sacrifice  of  generosity  to  interest,  of  clemency  to  revenge, 
might  appear  equallv  unbecoming  a  sovereign  and  a 
woman.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  hy- 
pocrite, pretended  the  utmost  reluctance  to  proceed  to  the 
exectition  of  the  sentence ;  affected  the  most  tender  sym- 
pathy with  her  prisoner;  displayed  all  her  scruples  and 
difficulties;  rejected  the  solicitation  of  her  courtiers  and 
ministers  ;  and  affirmed,  that  weie  she  not  moved  by  the 
deepest  concern  for  her  people's  safety,  she  would  not  liesi- 
tite  a  moment  in  pardoning  all  the  injuries  which  she  her- 
self h.ad  received  from  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

That  the  voice  of  her  people  might  be  of),|,ott 
more  audibly  heard  in  the  demand  of  jus- 
tice upon  Mary,  she  summoned  a  new  parliament ;  and 
she  knew,  both  from  the  usual  dispositions  of  that  assem- 
bly, and  fi-om  the  influence  of  her  ministers  over  them, 
that  she  should  not  want  the  most  earnest  solicitation  to 
consent  to  that  measure,  which  was  so  agreeable  to  her 
secret  inclinations.  She  did  not  open  this  assembly  in 
person,  but  appointed  for  that  purpose  three  commission- 
ers, Bromley  the  chancellor,  Burleigh  the  treasurer,  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  measure 
was,  that  the  queen,  foreseeing  that  the  afi'air  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  would  be  canvassed  in  parliament,  found  ber 
tenderness  and  delicacy  so  much  hurt  by  that  melancholy 
incident,  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  be  present  while 

■ved  the  purpose  of  Walsing- 


intercepting  her 

^  ...„ , J ^ I's  knowledge  of 

opposition  necessary  to  account  for  the  letter  delivered  to 


But  what  ought  to  induce  us  to  reject  these  three  suppositions  is,  that 
they  must,  all  of  them,  be  considered  as  bare  possibilities:  the  partisans 
of  Mary  ran  give  no  reason  for  preferring  0      "    "'       "    '  ' 

evidence  ever  appealed  to  suPt>ort  any  ( 


t  any  time  afterwards,  ^ 


the  other  very  strong  circumstances, 


iipported  by 

peached.  Bahing- 
■ho  had'an  extreme  interest  to  have  communication  \»  ith  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  believed  he  had  found  a  means  of  u>rrespondiug  with  lier,  atHl 
had  received  an  answer  from  her  :  he,  as  well  as  the  otlier  conspiraton, 
died  in  that  belief:  there  has  not  occurred,  since  that  tinie,  tlie  least  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  they  were  mistaken  ;  can  there  be  any  reason,  at  pre- 
sent, to  df)ubt  the  truth  of  their  opinion  ?  Camden,  though  a  professed 
apologist  for  Mary,  is  constrained  to  tell  the  story  in  sucn  a  manner  as 
evidently  supposes  her  guilt.  Such  was  the  impossibility  of  finding  anjr 
other  consistent  account,  even  by  a  man  of  parts,  w-ho  was  contemporary ! 
In  this  Iiflii  might  the  question  have  appeared,  even  during  Mary's  trial. 
)  1  r  V.  \  It  11. w  puts  lier  guilt  beyond  all  ronlroversv,  is  the  following  pasa- 
:  :  .  :  1..  I  hoii.as  Morgan,  dated  the  27Ih  of  July.  1586."  '"  As 
!     I     '      _'  .  li.,tli  both  kindly  and  honestly  offered  himself  and  alibis 


old: 


said.".    Ml 

so  that  ^ill 

treacher\    i 

q  1)0"  ,1 

<^nb-'s'a"y«J 
-I  he  not  con 


vith  your  afbre- 
ad  offered  her  to 
epteil  the  offer: 
the  temerity  or 


.r.in  Korbes's  MS,  collections.    Sfie 
-,  though  she  was  willing  to  agree  to  it 
s  was  not  the  result  of  design,  but  Um 
r  Camdeo,  p.  ifiA. 
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it  was  under  delibemtion,  but  withdrew  her  eyes  from 
what  slie  cuuld  not  beliold  without  llie  utmost  reluctance 
and  uneasiness.  She  was  also  willnig,  that  by  tins  unusual 
precaution  the  people  should  see  the  danger  to  which  her 
person  was  hourly  exposed  ;  and  should  thence  be  more 
strongly  incited  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal  whose 
restless  intrigues  and  bloody  conspiracies  had  so  long  ex- 
posed her  to  tlie  most  imminent  perils.' 

The  parliament  answered  the  queen's  expectations :  the 
sentence  against  Marv  was  unanimously  ratitied  by  both 
Houses ;  and  an  application  was  voted  to  obtain  Eliza- 
beth's consent  to  its  publication  and  execution.'  She  gave 
an  answer,  ambiguous,  embarrassed  ;  lull  of  real  artifice, 
and  seeming  irresolution.  She  mentioned  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  her  life  was  continually  exposed  ;  she 
declared  her  willingness  to  die,  did  she  not  foresee  the 
great  calamities  which  would  thence  fall  upon  the  nation; 
she  made  professions  of  the  greatest  tenderness  to  her 
people ;  she  displayed  the  clemency  of  her  temper,  and 
expressed  her  violent  reluctance  to  execute  the  sentence 
against  her  unhappy  kinswoman  ;  she  affirmed  that  the 
late  law,  bv  which  that  princess  was  tried,  so  far  from 
being  made  to  insnare  her,  was  only  intended  to  give  her 
warning  beforehand  not  to  engage  in  such  attempts  as 
might  expose  her  to  the  penalties  with  which  she  was  thus 
openly  menaced ;  and  she  begged  them  to  think  once  again, 
whether  it  were  possible  to  find  any  expedient,  besides  the 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  for  securing  the  public  tran- 
quillity." 'Die  parliament,  in  obedience  to  her  commands, 
took  the  affair  again  under  consideration  ;  but  could  find 
no  otherpossible  expedient.  They  reiterated  their  solicita- 
tions, and  entreaties,  and  arguments  :  tliey  even  remon- 
strated, that  mercy  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  cruelty  to 
them,  her  subjects  and  children  ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  it 
were  injustice  to  deny  execution  of  the  law  to  any  indi- 
vidual ;  much  more  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  now 
unanimously  and  earnestly  suing  for  this  pledge  of  her 
parental  care  and  tenderness.  This  second  address  set  the 
pretended  doubts  and  scruples  of  Elizabeth  anew  in  agita- 
tion :  she  complained  of  her  own  unfortunate  situation  ; 
expressed  her  uneasiness  from  their  importunity ;  renewed 
tlie  professions  of  affection  to  her  people ;  and  dismissed 


fifte€oths.  They  aHjourued,  and  met  again  after  ifie  exerulion  ofthe  Queen 
or  Scots ;  wlien  there  passed  some  remarkable  incidents,  whicli  it  may  be 
proper  not  to  omit.   We  shall  g!\e  tbem  in  the  words  of  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes, 

y.  410,  411,  which  are  almost  wholly  transcribed  from  Townshend's 
oumal.  On  Monday  the  °7tli  of  February,  Mr.  Cope,  first  usin;  some 
speeches  touching  the  necessity  of  a  learned  ministry,  aDd  the  ameodment 


all  la 


I  force  touching  ecclesiastical  government  should  be  \ 


and  that  it  might  be  enacted,  that  that  Book  ot  Common  Pray 
ed,  and  none  other,  might  he  receiveil  into  the  church  to  be  used,  ilie  Ixtok 
contained  the  fornt  ol  prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacranienls,  with 
divers  riles  and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  church  :  and  he  desired  that 
the  book  might  be  reaii.  Whereupon  ^Ir.  Speaker  iu  etfect  used  this 
speech  :  For  that  her  majesty  before  this  time  had  conurianded  the  House 
nut  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  and  that  her  majesty  had  promised  Intake 
order  in  those  causes,  he  duuhted  not  hut  to  the  good  satistaction  of  all  her 
people,  be  desired  lliat  it  would  please  thein  to  spare  the  reading  of  it. 
Kotwithsunding  the  House  desired  the  reading  of  it.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Speaker  desired  the  clerk  to  read.  And  the  court  being  ready  to  read  it, 
Mr.  Daltoo  made  a  motion  against  the  reading  of  it ;  saying,  that  it  was 
not  meet  to  be  read,  ami  it  did  appoint  a  new  torm  of  admmislralion  of  the 
sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  tlie  church,  to  the  discredit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  an<i  of  the  whole  stale;  and  thought  that  this  dealing 
would  bring  her  majesty's  indignation  against  the  House,  thus  to  enter- 
prise thisdeatiDg  with  those  things  which  her  majesty  especially  had  taken 
Into  her  own  charge  and  direction.  W  hereupon  Mr.  Lewkenor  spake, 
showing  the  necessity  of  preaching  and  ofa  learned  ministry,  and  thought 
It  very  tit  that  the  petition  and  book  should  be  read,  lo  this  purfxise 
spake  Mr.  llurlestcn  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg  ;  and  so  the  time  being  passed, 
the  House  broke  up.  and  neither  the  petition  nor  book  read,  lliis  done, 
her  maiesty  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  for  tliis  peliiioa  and  book,  as  tor 
tbat  other  petilion  and  bnok  for  the  like  effect,  that  was  delivered  the  last 
sessmii  of  Parliament,  which  Mr.  Speaker  sent  to  her  majesty.  On  Tues- 
day the  C8lh  of  February,  her  majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by 


is  motion,  until  her  majesty's  pleasure  was  further  known  touching 
iiion  and  book  lately  delivered  into  Uie  House;  but  Mr.  Wentworih 
not  be  S.1  satisfied,  but  required  his  articles  might  be  read.  Mr. 
orth  introduced  his  queries  by  lamenting,  that  he  as  well  as  many 
were  ilelerred  troiii  speaking  by  their  want  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
Ihe  liberties  of  the  House;  and  the  queries  were  as  follow  :  Wlie- 


e  not  a  plai 


hle.l,  tieely  and  witlu 

bill  or  si»eech  to  utter  any  of  the  grietsof  this  common-wealth, 
touching  the  service  of  God,  the  safety  of  the  prince  and  his  nobl 


Whether  that  great  honour  may  tie  done  unto  God,  and  benefit  and  service 
unto  the  prince  and  state,  wittioul  free  speech  in  this  council,  that  may  be 
done  with  it*  Wheliier  there  be  any  council  which  can  make,  ad'f,  or 
dimmish  from  the  laws  of  the  realm,  but  only  this  council  of  parliament  * 
Whether  it  be  not  against  tlie  orders  of  Ihis  co'jncil  to  make  any  secret  or 


the  committee  of  parliament  in  an  uncertainly  what,  after 
all  this  deliberation,  might  be  her  final  resolution." 

Btit  though  the  queen  affected  reluctance  to  execute  the 
sentence  against  Alary,  she  complied  with  the  request  of 
parliament  in  publishing  it  by  proclamation  ;  and  this  act 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  tlie  unanimous  and  hearty  re- 
joicings of  the  people.  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Heal,  clerk 
of  the  council,  were  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  noti- 
fied to  her  the  sentence  pronounced  against  her,  its  ratifica- 
tion by  pai'liament,  and  the  earnest  applications  made  for 
Its  execution  by  that  assembly,  who  thought  that  their  re- 
ligion could  never,  while  she  was  alive,  attain  a  full  settle- 
ment and  security.  Mary  was  nowise  dismayed  at  this 
intelligence  :  on  the  contrarv,  she  joyfully  laid  hold  of  the 
last  circumstance  mentioned  to  her ;  and  insisted  that  since 
her  death  was  demanded  by  the  protestanls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  faith,  she  was  really  a  martyr  to  her 
religion,  and  \vas  entitled  to  all  the  merits  attending  that 
glorious  character.  She  added,  that  the  English  had  often 
imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns  :  no 
wonder  thev  exercised  cruelty  against  her,  who  derived  her 
descent  from  these  monarcHs."  Paulet,  her  keeper,  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  down  her  canopy,  and  to  serve  her 
no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to  sovereign  princes.  He 
told  her  that  she  was  now  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  per- 
son ;  and  incapable  of  any  dignity.'  This  harsh  treatment 
produced  not  in  her  anv  seeming  emotion.  She  only  re- 
plied, that  she  received  lier  royal  character  from  the  hands 
of  the  Almightv,  and  no  earthly  power  was  ever  able  to 
bereave  her  of  it. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth ; 
full  of  dignity,  without  departing  from  that  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  of  charity  which  appeared  suitable  to  this  con- 
cluding scene  of  her  unfortunate  life.  She  preferred  no 
petition  for  averting  the  fatal  sentence :  on  the  contrary, 
she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  thus  bringing  to 
a  speedv  period  her  sad  and  lamentable  pilgrimage.  She 
requested  some  favours  of  Elizabeth,  and  entreated  her 
that  she  might  be  beholden  for  them  to  her  own  goodness 
alone,  without  making  applications  to  those  ministers  who 
had  discovered  such  an  extreme  malignity  against  her 
person  and  her  religion.   She  desired,  that  after  her  enemies 

matter  of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known  to  the  prince  or  any  other, 
concerning  tlie  high  service  of  God,  prince,  or  state,  without  the  consent 
of  the  House  f  Whether  the  Speaker,  or  any  other  may  inten  upt  any  mem- 
ber of  this  council  in  his  speech  used  in  this  House  tending  to  any  of  the 
forenametl  services?  Whether  the  Speaker  may  rise  when  he  will,  any 
being  propounded,  without  consent  of  the  House  or  not  ?  \\  hether 


the  .Speaker  may  overrule  the  H 
Question,  or  whether  he 
Wlielher  tne  prince  and 


led  ( 


any 


ledi 


any  ; 


id  stand,  and  be  maintained, 
ring  the  government  of  the 
Simou  D'Ewes,  1  found  set 
down  this  short  note  or  memorial  ensuing;  by  which  it  may  be  perceived, 
both  what  .Serjeant  Puckering,  the  Speaker,  did  with  the  said  questions 
after  he  hail  received  them,  and  what  became  also  of  this  business,  viz. 
"  I  liese  questions  Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up  and  showed  Sir '1  homas 
Henage,  who  so  handled  the  matter  that  Mr.  Wentworth  went  to  the 
1  ower,  and  the  questions  not  at  all  moved.  Mr.  Buckler  of  Essex  herein 
brake  his  faith  in  forsaking  the  matter,  &c.  and  no  more  wasdone."  After 
setting  down,  continues  Sir  Simon  D'  Ewes,  the  said  business  ot  Mr.  Went- 
worih in  the  original  journal  book,  there  follows  only  this  short  conclusion 
of  the  day  itself,  viz.  "  This  day,  Mr.  Speaker  being  sent  tor  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  the  House  departed."  On  Thursday  Ihe  second  of  March,  Mr, 
Cope. 'Mr.  l.ewkenor.  Mr.  Hurleston,  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  were  sent  for 
to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  divere  of  the  priv;y  council,  and  from 
thence  were  sent  to  the  lower.  On  Saturday  the  fourth  day  of  March. 
Sir  John  Higham  made  a  motion  to  this  House,  for  that  divers  good  and 
necessary  members  thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would  please 
them  to  be  humble  petitioners  to  her  majesty  for  the  restitution  of  them 
again  to  this  House,  lo  which  speech  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  answered, 
that  if  the  gentlemen  were  committed  tor  matter  wilhin  the  compass  of  the 
privilege  of  the  House,  then  there  might  be  a  petilion  ;  but  if  not,  Uien  we 
should  give  occasion  to  her  majesty's  further  displeasure:  and  therefore 
advised  losfay  until  they  beard  more,  which  could  not  be  long:  and  fur- 
ther he  said,  touching  the  book  and  the  petition,  her  majesty  ha-l,  for  divere 
good  causes  best  kuown  to  herself,  thought  fit  lo  suppress  the  same  without 
any  further  examination  thereof;  and  yet  thought  it  very  unfit  for^her 
majesty  to  give  any  account  of  her  doings. — But,  whatsoever  Air.  V  ice- 
chamberlain  pretended,  it  is  most  probable  these  members  were  committed 
for  intermeddling  wifh»inatters  touching  the  church,  which  her  majesty  had 
often  inhibited,  and  which  had  caused  so  much  disputauon  and  so  many 
n,.Brinoe  h*tv.,.c.i  ih»  iwn  Mn.i^«  the  last  parliament. 

'^"■—^s  and  Townshend  : 

..^ .„-„> itted,  were  detained 

...  ,  „^ iir  tiieq'ieen  tiioiight  proper  lo  release  them.     1  hese  questions 

of  !\Ir.  W  entworth  are  curious  ;  because  they  contain  some  faint  dawn  of 
the  present  English  constitution  ;  though  suddenly  eclipsed  by  tlie  arbitrary 
government  of  Elizabeth.  Wenlworth  was  indeed,  by  his  puritanlsm,  as 
well  as  his  love  of  liberty,  (for  these  two  characters  ot  such  unequal  merit 
arose  and  advanced  together,)  Ihe  true  forerunner  ot  the  Hampdens,  the 
Pyms,  and  the  Hollises,  who.  in  the  next  age,  with  less  courage,  because 
with  less  danger,  rendered  their  principles  so  triumphant.  1  shall  only 
ask.  whether  it  he  not  sufficiently  clear  from  all  these  transactions,  that  in 
the  two  succeeding  reigns  it  was  tlie  people  who  encroached  upon  the  sove- 
reign ;  not  the  sovereign  who  attempted,  as  is  pretended,  to  usurp  upon  Iho 

""x  "camden,  p.  538.  y  S^^b,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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should  be  satiated  with  her  innocent  blood,  her  body, 
which  it  was  detenniin.d  should  never  enjoy  vest  while  lier 
soul  was  united  to  it,  might  be  consigned  to  her  servants, 
and  be  conveyed  by  them  into  France,  there  to  repose  in  a 
catholic  land,  witli  the  sacred  relics  of  her  mother.  In 
Scotland,  she  said,  the  sepulchres  of  her  ancestors  were 
violated,  and  the  cliurches  either  demolislied  or  profaned  ; 
and  in  England,  where  she  might  be  nuerred  among  the 
ancient  kings,  her  own  and  Elizabeth's  progenitors,  she 
could  entertain  no  hopes  of  benig  acconinanied  to  the 
grave  w  uh  those  riles  and  ceremonies  which  her  religion 
required.  She  requested  that  no  one  might  have  the 
iKiwer  of  inflicting  a  private  death  upon  her,  without 
Elizabeth's  knowledge ;  but  that  her  execution  sliould  be 
public,  and  attended  by  her  ancient  servants,  who  might 
bear  testimony  of  her  perseverance  in  the  faith,  and  of  her 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  She  begged  that  these 
servants  might  afterwards  be  allowed  to  depart  whither- 
soever thev  pleased,  and  might  enjoy  those  legacies  which 
she  should  bequeath  them.  And  she  conjured  her  to  grant 
these  favours  by  their  near  kindred  ;  by  the  soul  and 
memory  of  Henry  VII.  the  common  ancestor  of  both; 
and  by  the  royal" dignity,  of  which  they  equally  partici- 
pated.' Elizabeth  made  no  answer  to  this  letter;  being 
unwilling  to  give  Mary  a  refusal  in  her  present  situation, 
and  foreseeing  inconveniences  from  grantmg  some  of  her 
requests. 

While  the  Queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  herself  to  meet 
her  fete,  great  efforts  were  made  by  foreign  powers  with 
Elizabeth,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  her.  Besides  employing  L'Aubespine, 
the  French  resident  at  London,  a  creature  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  Henry  sent  over  Betlievre,  with  a  professed  inten- 
tion of  interceding  for  the  life  of  Mary.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  league  at  that  time  threatened  very  nearly 
the  king's  authority ;  and  Elizabeth  knew,  that  though  that 
monarch  might,  from  decfency  and  policy,  think  himself 
obliged  to  interpose  publicly  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  he  could  not  secretly  he  much  displeased  with  the 
death  of  a  princess,  on  whose  fortune  and  elevation  his 
mortal  enemies  had  always  founded  so  manv  daring  and 
ambitious  projects.^  It  is  even  jiretended,  tliat  Bellievre 
had  orders  after  making  public  and  vehement  remon- 
strances against  the  execution  of  Mary,  to  exhort  privately 
the  queen,  in  his  master's  name,  not  to  defer  an  act  of 
justice,  so  necessary  for  their  common  safety .i"  But  whether 
the  French  king's  intercession  were  sincere  or  not,  it  had 
no  weight  with  the  queen ;  and  she  still  persisted  in  her 
former  resolution. 

Interposition  of  The  interposition  of  the  young  King  of 
King  James.  Scots,  thougti  not  able  to  change  Elizabeth's 
determination,  seemed,  on  every  account,  to  merit  more 
regard.  As  soon  as  James  heartl  of  the  trial  and  condem- 
nation of  his  mother,  he  sent  Sir  William  Keith,  a  gentle- 
man of  his  bed-chamber,  to  London ;  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  in  which  he  remonslnited,  in  very  severe 
terms,  against  the  indignity  of  the  procedure,  lie  said, 
that  he  was  astonished  to  hear  of  tlie  presumptii  n  of 
English  noblemen  and  counsellors,  who  had  dared  to  sit 
in  judgment,  and  pass  sentence,  upon  a  Queen  of  Scotland, 
descended  from  the  blood-royal  of  England  ;  but  he  was 
still  more  astonished  to  liear  tliat  thoughts  were  seriously 
entertained  of  putting  that  sentence  in  execution  :  that  he 
entreated  Elizabeth  to  reflect  on  the  dishonour  which  she 
would  draw  on  her  name,  by  imbruing  her  hands  in  the 
blood  of  her  near  kinswoman,  a  person  of  the  same  royal 
dignity  and  of  the  same  sex  with  herself:  that  in  this  un- 
jiaralleled  attempt  she  ofiered  an  affront  to  all  diadems, 
and  even  to  her  own ;  and,  by  reducing  sovereigns  to  a 
level  with  other  men,  taught  tlie  people  to  neglect  all  duty 
towards  those  whom  Providence  had  appointed  to  rule 
over  them  :  that  for  his  part,  he  must  deem  the  injury  and 
insult  so  enormous,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all  atonement ; 
nor  was  it  possible  for  him  thenceforward  to  remain  in  any 
terms  of  coiTespondence  with  a  person,  who,  without  any 
pretence  of  legal  authority,  had  deliberately  inflicted  an 
Ignominious  death  upon  hi's  parent:  and  that  even  if  the 
sentiments  of  nature  and  duty  did  not  inspire  him  with 


this  purpose  of  vengeance,  his  honour  required  it  of  him; 
nor  could  he  ever  acquit  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
if  he  did  not  use  every  eH'ort,  and  endure  every  hazard,  to 
revenge  so  sreat  an  iiKlignitv.<= 

Soon  after,  James  sent  tlie  Master  of  Gray,  and  Sir 
Robert  Melvil,  to  enforce  the  remonstrances  of  Keith; 
and  to  employ  witli  the  queen  every  expedient  of  argu- 
ment and  menaces.  Elizabeth  was  at  first  ofi'ended  with 
the  sharpness  of  these  applications ;  and  she  replied  in  a 
like  strain  to  the  Scottish  ambassadors.  \\  hen  she  after- 
wards reflected  that  this  earnestness  was  no  more  than 
what  dutv  required  of  James,  she  was  pacified ;  but  still 
retained  her  resolution  of  executing  the  sentence  against 
Mary.''  It  is  believed,  that  the  Master  of  Gray,  gained  by 
the  enemies  of  that  princess,  secretly  gave  his  advice  not  to 
spare  her,  and  undertook,  in  all  events,  to  pacify  his  master. 

The  queen  also,  from  many  considerations,  w;ts  induced 
to  pay  small  attention  to  the  applications  of  James,  and 
to  disregard  all  the  efforts  which  he  could  employ  in  be- 
half of  his  mother.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
character  and  interests,  the  factions  which  prevailed  among 
his  people,  and  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  zealous 
protestants,  particularly  the  preachers,  bore  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  present  incidents  set  these  dispositions  of 
the  clersy  in  a  full  light.  James,  observing  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  Elizabeth,  ordered  prayers  to  be  oft'ered  up  for 
ftlary  in  all  tlie  churches ;  and,  knowing  the  captious 
humour  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  took  care  that  the  form  of 
the  petition  should  be  most  cautious,  as  well  as  humane 
and  charitable  :  "  That  it  might  please  God  to  illuminate 
Mary  with  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  save  her  from  the 
apparent  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened."  But, 
excepting  the  king's  own  chaplains,  and  one  clergyman 
more,  all  the  preachers  refused  to  pollute  their  churches  by 
prayers  for  a  papist,  and  would  not  so  much  as  prefer  a 
petition  for  her  conversion.  James,  unwilling  or  unable 
to  punish  this  disobedience,  and  desirous  of  giving  the 
preachers  an  opportunity  of  amending  their  fault,  appoint- 
ed a  new  day  when  prayers  should  be  said  for  his  mother; 
and,  that  he  might  at  least  secure  himself  from  any  insult 
in  his  own  presence,  he  desired  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  officiate  before  him.  In  order  to  disappoint 
this  purpose,  the  clergy  instigated  one  Couper,  a  young 
man  who  had  not  yet  received  holy  orders,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  pulpit  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  exclude  the 
prelate.  When  the  king  came  to  church,  and  saw  tlie 
pulpit  occupied  by  Couper,  he  called  to  him  from  his  seat, 
and  told  him  that  the  place  was  destined  for  another ;  yet 
since  he  was  there,  if  he  would  obey  the  charge  given,  and 
remember  the  queen  in  his  prayers,  he  might  proceed  to 
divine  service.  The  preacher  replied,  that  he  would  do  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  should  direct  him.  Tliis  answer  suffici- 
ently instnicted  James  in  his  purpose ;  and  he  com- 
manded him  to  leave  the  pulpit.  As  Couper  seemed  not 
disposed  to  obev,  the  captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull 
him  from  his  place ;  upon  which  the  young  man  cried 
aloud,  That  this  day  would  be  a  witness  against  the  king 
in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord :  and  he  denounced  a  woe 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  permitting  him  to 
be  treated  in  that  manner.'^    The  audience  at  first  appeared 


desirous  to  take  part  with  him ;  but  the  sermon  of  the 

J"" 

humane  disposition. 


prelate  broui 


take  pi 
ght  th( 


lem  over  to  a  more  dutiful  and  more 


Elizabeth,  when  solicited,  either  by  James  or  by  foreign 
princes,  to  pardon  the  Queen  of  Scots,  seemed  always  de- 
termined to  execute  the  sentence  against  her :  but  when 
her  ministers  urged  her  to  interpose  no  more  delays,  her 
scruples  and  her  hesitation  returned  ;  her  humanity  could 
not  allow  her  to  embrace  such  violent  and  sanguinary 
measures  ;  and  she  was  touched  with  compassion  for  the 
misfortunes,  and  with  respect  for  the  dignity,  of  the  un- 
happv  prisoner.  The  courtiers,  sensible  that  they  could 
do  notning  more  acceptable  to  her,  than  to  employ  per- 
suasion on  this  head,  failed  not  to  enforce  every  motive  for 
the  punishment  of  Mary,  and  to  combat  all  the  objections 
urged  agjiinst  this  act  of  juslrice.  They  said  n„3„„sforihe 
lliat  the  treatment  of  tlv.it  princess  in  Eng-  execuUon  of 
land  had  been,  on  her  first  reception,  such  '"^''J'- 
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as  sound  r(MSuii  ;iik1  policy  required  :  and  if  she  had  been 
f;ovtrned  by  |piiii(  iples  of  equity,  she  would  not  have  re- 
fused willniclv  ti-i  ;ic(|uie.sce  in  it :  that  the  obvious  ineon- 
voniences.  either  of  allowinj;  her  to  retire  into  Knuice,  or 
ot  restorius;  her  bv  force  to  lier  throne,  m  oimosition  to  the 
reformers  and  tlie"  Knsilish  ))art_v  in  Scotlaml,  had  obliged 
the  queen  to  delani  her  in  En>;land  till  time  should  ofl'er 
some  opporlunitv  of  servinf;  her,  without  dancer  to  the 
kin^d^in,  or  to  the  protestant  religion;  that  her  usage 
there  had  been  such  as  became  her  rank ;  her  own  ser- 
vants in  considerable  numbers  had  been  permitted  to 
attend  her ;  exercise  had  been  allowed  her  for  health,  and 
all  access  of  company  for  amusement ;  and  these  indul- 
gences would  in  time  have  been  carried  further,  if  by  her 
subsequent  conduct  she  had  appeared  worthy  of  them  : 
that  after  she  had  instigated  the  rebellion  ol  Northumber- 
land, the  conspiracy  of  Norfolk,  the  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion of  Pope  rius,  an  invasion  from  I'landers  ;  after  she 
had  seduced  the  queen's  friends,  and  incited  every  enemy, 
foreign  and  domestic,  apiinst  her;  it  became  necessary  to 
treat  her  as  a  most  dangerous  rival,  and  to  render  her  con- 
finement more  strict  and  rigorous :  that  the  queen,  not- 
withstanding these  repeated  provocations,  had,  in  her 
favour,  rejected  the  importunity  of  her  parliaments,  and 
the  advice  of  her  sagest  ministers  ;  f  and  was  still,  in  hopes 
of  her  amendment,  determined  to  delay  coming  to  the 
last  extremities  against  her :  that  Mary,  even  in  this  for- 
lorn condition,  retained  so  high  and  unconquerable  a 
.snirit,  that  she  acted  as  competitor  to  the  crown,  and 
allowed  her  partisans  every  where,  and  in  their  very  let- 
ters addressed  to  herself,  to  treat  her  as  Queen  of  Eng- 
land :  that  she  had  carried  her  animosity  so  far  as  to  en- 
courage, in  repeated  instances,  the  atrocious  design  of 
assassinating  the  queen;  and  this  crime  was  unquestionably 
proved  upon  her  by  her  own  letters,  by  the  evidence  of 
lier  secretaries,  and  by  the  dying  confession  of  her  accom- 
plices ;  that  she  was  but  a  titular  queen,  and  at  jiresent 
possessed  no  where  any  right  of  sovereignty  ;  much  less 
m  England,  where,  the  moment  she  set  foot  in  the  king- 
dom, she  voluntarily  became  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to 
Elizabeth,  the  only  true  sovereign  :  that  even,  allowing 
lier  to  be  still  the  queen's  equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  self- 
defence  vpas  permitted  by  a  law  of  nature,  which  could 
never  be  abrogated  ;  and  every  one,  still  more  a  queen, 
had  sufficient  jurisdiction  over  an  enemy,  who  by  open 
violence,  and  still  more,  who  by  secret  treachery,  threat- 
ened the  utmost  danger  against  her  life  :  that  the  general 
combination  of  the  catholics  to  exterminate  the  protestants 
was  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  as  the  sole  resource  of  the 
latter  persecuted  sect  lay  in  Elizabeth,  so  the  chief  hope 
which  the  former  entertained  of  final  success,  consisted  in 
the  person  and  in  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  :  that  this 
very  circumstance  brought  matters  to  extremity  between 
these  princesses;  and,  rendering  the  life  of  one  the  death 
of  the  other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the  path,  which 
either  regard  to  self-preservation,  or  to  the  happiness  of 
her  people,  should  direct  her  to  pursue  :  and  that  necessity, 
more  powerful  than  policv,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen 
that  resolution  which  equity  would  authorize,  and  which 
duty  prescribed.? 

When  Elizabeth  thought  that  as  many  importunities 
had  Ijeen  used,  and  as  much  delay  interfiosed,  as  decency 
required,  she  at  last  determined  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
execution  :  but  even  in  this  final  resolution  she  could  not 
proceed  without  displaying  a  new  scene  of  duplicity  and 
artifice.  In  order  to  alarm  the  vulgar,  rumours  were  pre- 
viously dispersed  that  tlie  Spanish  fleet  was  arrived  in 
Milfofd  Haven;  that  the  Scots  had  made  an  irru|)tion 
into  England;  th.it  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  landed  in 
Sussex  with  a  strong  army  ;  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
escaped  from  prison,  and  had  raised  an  army ;  that  the 
northern  counties  had  begun  an  insurrection  ;  that  there 
was  a  new  conspiracy  on  foot  to  assassinate  the  queen, 
aad  set  the  city  of  London  on  fire ;  nay,  that  the  queen 
was  actually  a'ssassinated.i"  An  attempt  of  this  nature 
was  even  imputed  to  L'Aubespine,  the  French  ambassa- 

f  Disges,  p.  !7fi.    Slrype,  vol.  ii.  p.  4R.  1.15,  136.  1.10. 

IT  Camden,  p.  511.  h  Ibi.l.  i  Iljirl.  p.  534. 

k  Uappears  by  some  letters  published  by  Strype.  vol.  iii.  book  li.  c.  i. 
llMt  Elizabeth  had  not  expressly  communicated  her  mientioii  to  aiiv  nl  her 
mmisters,  not  even  lo  Burleigh  :  they  were  such  experienced 


dor;  and  that  minister  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
The  queen,  affecting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity,  was 
observed  to  sit  much  alone,  pensive  and  silent ;  and  some- 
times to  mutter  to  herself  half-sentences,  importing  the 
difficulty  and  distress  to  which  she  was  reduced.i  She  at 
last  called  Davison,  a  man  of  parts,  but  easy  to  be  im- 
posed on,  and  who  had  lately  for  that  very  reason  been 
made  secretary,  and  she  ordered  hira  privately  to  draw  a 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots;  v\hich, 
she  afterwards  said,  she  intended  to  keep  by  her,  in  case 
any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the  deliverance  of  that 
princess.  She  signed  the  warrant,  and  then  commanded 
Davison  to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in  order  to  have  the 
great  seal  appended  to  it.  Next  day  she  sent  Killigrew  to 
Davison,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,  some  time,  executing 
her  former  orders ;  and  when  Davison  came  and  told  her 
that  the  warrant  had  already  passed  the  great  seal,  she 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  moved,  and  blamed  hira  for  his 
precipitation.  Davison,  being  in  a  per- 
plexity,  acquainted  the  council  with  this  '  ' 
whole  transaction;  and  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  send  off  Beale  with  the  warrant :  if  the  queen  should  be 
displeased,  they  promised  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  to 
take  on  themselves  the  whole  blame  of  this  measure.!'  The 
secretary,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their  intention,  com- 
plied with  the  advice;  and  the  warrant  was  despatched  to 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and  some  others,  order- 
ing them  to  see  the  sentence  executed  upon  the  Queen 
of  Scots. 

The  two  earls  came  to  Fotheringay  castle,  ;th  Feb. 
and  being  introduced  to  Mary,  inlbrnied  her  T-^"  eKecucion. 
of  their  commission,  and  desired  her  to  prepare  for  death 
next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  She  seemed  nowise  terri- 
fied, though  somewhat  surprised,  with  the  intelligence. 
She  said,  with  a  cheerful,  and  even  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, that  she  did  not  think  the  queen,  her  sister,  would 
have  consented  to  her  death,  or  have  executed  the  sen- 
tence against  a  person  not  subject  to  the  laws  and  juris- 
diction of  England. — "  But  as  such  is  her  will,"  said  she, 
"  death,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  my  miseries,  shall  be  to 
me  most  welcome ;  nor  can  I  esteem  that  soul  worthy  the 
felicities  of  heaven,  which  cannot  support  the  body  under 
the  horrors  of  the  last  passage  to  these  blissful  mansions."' 
She  then  requested  the  two  noblemen  that  they  would  per- 
mit some  of  her  servants,  and  particularly  her  confessor,  to 
attend  her :  but  they  told  her,  that  compliance  with  this 
last  demand  was  contrary  to  their  conscience,™  and  that 
Dr.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peterborow,  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, should  be  present  to  instruct  her  in  the  great  princi- 
ples of  true  religion.  Her  refusal  to  have  any  conference 
with  this  divine  inflamed  the  zeal  of  the  Earl  of  Kent ;  and 
he  bluntly  told  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the  life  of 
their  religion  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  her  life  would  have 
been  the  death  of  it. — Mention  being  made  of  Babington, 
she  constantly  denied  his  conspiracy  to  have  been  at  alt 
k  nown  to  her  ;  and  the  revenge  of  her  wrongs  she  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

When  the  earls  had  left  her,  sne  ordered  supper  to  he 
hastened,  that  she  might  have  the  more  leisure  after  it  to 
finish  the  few  afl'airs  which  remained  to  her  in  this  world, 
and  to  prepare  for  her  passage  to  another.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  her,  she  said,  to  take  some  sustenance,  lest  a 
failure  of  her  bodily  strength  should  depress  her  spirits  on 
the  morrow,  and  lest  her  behaviour  should  thereby  betray 
a  weakness  unworthy  of  herself"  She  supped  sparingly, 
as  her  n.anner  usually  was,  and  her  wonted  cheerfirlness 
did  not  even  desert  her  on  this  occasion.  She  comforted 
her  servants  under  the  afHiction  which  overwhelmed  them, 
and  which  was  too  violent  for  them  to  conceal  it  from 
her.  Turning  to  Burgoin,  her  physician,  she  asked  him, 
Whether  he  did  not  remark  the  great  and  invincible  force 
of  truth  ?  "  They  pretend,"  said  she,  "  that  I  must  die 
because  I  conspired  against  the  queen's  life  :  but  the  Earl 
of  Kent  avowed,  that  there  was  no  other  cause  of  my 
death,  than  the  apprehensions  which,  if  I  should  live,  they 
entertain  for  their  religion.     My  constancy  in  the  faith  is 

that  thev  knew  they  could  not  gratify  her  more  than  by  serving  her  without 
waitiiiglill  she  desired  them. 

I  Camden,  p.  5.14.  lebb.  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  MS.  in  the  Advocates' Library, 
p.  2.  from  the  Colt.  Lib.    Cal.  c.  9. 
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my  real  crime :  the  rest  is  only  a  colour,  imcnti-d  by  in- 
terested and  designing  men."  Towards  tlie  end  iil' supper, 
she  called  in  all  her  servants,  and  drunk  to  tlieni :  tney 
pledged  lier,  in  order,  on  their  knees,  and  craved  her  jiardon 
for  any  past  neglect  of  their  duty  ;  slie  deisi\ed,  in  return, 
to  ask  their  pardon  for  her  oft'ences  towards  them ;  and  a 
plentiful  eflusion  of  tears  attended  tliis  last  solemn  fare- 
well, and  exchange  of  mutual  forgiveness." 
.  Mary's  care  of  her  servants  was  the  sole  remaining 
afihir  which  employed  her  concern.  She  perused  her  will, 
in  which  she  had  provided  for  them  by  legacies  :  she  or- 
dered the  inventory  of  her  goods,  clothes,  and  jewels  to  be 
brought  her ;  and  she  wrote  down  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  she  bequeathed  each  particular :  to  some  she  dis- 
tributed money  with  her  own  hands ;  and  she  adapted 
the  recompence  to  their  different  degrees  of  rank  and  merit. 
She  wrote  also  letters  of  recommendation  for  her  servants 
to  the  French  king,  and  to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
whom  she  made  the  chief  executor  of  her  testament.  At 
her  wonted  time  she  went  to  bed ;  slept  some  hours  ;  and 
then  rising,  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  prayer.  Having 
foreseen  the  difficulty  of  exercising  the  rites  of  her  religion, 
she  had  had  the  precaution  to  obtain  a  consecrated  host 
from  the  hands  of  Pope  Pius ;  and  she  had  reserved  the 
use  of  It  for  this  last  period  of  her  life.  By  this  expedient 
she  supplied,  as  much  as  she  could,  the  want  of  a  priest 
and  confessor,  who  was  refused  her.P 

Towards  the  morning  she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  habit 
of  silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved 
to  herself.  She  told  her  maids  that  she  would  will- 
ingly have  left  to  them  this  dress  rather  than  the  plain 
garh  which  she  wore  the  day  before ;  but  it  was  necessary 
for  her  to  appear  at  the  ensuing  solemnity  in  a  decent 
habit. 

Thomas  Andrews,  sheriff  of  the  county,  entered  the 
room,  and  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that 
he  must  attend  her  to  the  place  of  execution.  She  replied, 
that  she  was  ready,  and  bidding  adieu  to  her  servants, 
she  leaned  on  two  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet's  iruards,  because 
of  an  infirmity  in  her  limbs;  and  she  followed  the  sheriff 
with  a  serene  and  composed  countenance.  In  passing 
through  a  hall  adjoining  to  her  chamber,  she  was  met  by 
the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Sir 
Drue  Drury,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  distinction. 
Here  she  also  found  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  her  steward,  who 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  her ;  and,  wringing  his 
hands,  cried  aloud,  "  Ah,  Madam  !  unhappy  me !  what 
man  was  ever  before  the  messenger  of  such  lieavy  tidings 
as  I  must  carry,  when  I  shall  return  to  my  native  country, 
and  shall  report  tliat  I  saw  my  gracious  queen  and  mistress 
beheaded  in  England  !'  His  tears  prevented  further 
speech :  and  Mary  too  felt  herself  moved  more  from 
sympathy  than  affliction.  "  Cease,  my  good  servant," 
said  she,  "  cease  to  lament :  thou  hast  cause  rather  to  re- 
joice than  to  mourn  :  for  now  shall  thou  see  the  troubles 
of  Mary  Stuart  receive  their  long-expected  period  and 
completion.  Know,"  continued  she,  "  good  servant,  that 
all  the  world  at  best  is  vanity,  and  subject  still  to  more 
sorrow  than  a  whole  ocean  of  tears  is  able  to  bewail. 
But  I  pray  thee  carry  this  message  from  me,  that  I  die  a 
true  woman  to  my  religion,  and  unalterable  in  my  affec- 
tions to  Scotland  and  to  France.  Heaven  forgive  them 
that  have  long  desired  my  end,  and  have  thirsted  for  my 
blood  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks  !  O  God,*' 
added  she,  "  thou  that  art  the  Autlior  of  truth,  and  truth 
itself,  thou  knowest  tlie  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart :  thou 
kiiowest  that  I  was  ever  desirous  to  preserve  an  entire 
union  between  Scotland  and  England,  and  to  obviate  the 
source  of  all  these  fatal  discords !  But  recommend  me, 
Melvil,  to  my  son,  and  tell  him,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
my  distresses,  1  have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  state 
and  kiiiirdom  of  Scotland."  After  these  words,  reclining 
herself,  with  weeping  eyes,  and  face  bedewed  with  tears, 
she  kissed  him.  "  And  so,"  said  she,  "  good  Melvil, 
farewell :  once  again  farewell,  good  Melvil ;  and  grant 
the  assistance  of  thy  prayers  to  thy  ijueen  and  mistress."i 

She  next  turned  to  the  noblemen  who  attended  her,  and 
made  a  petition  in  behalf  of  her  servants,  that  they  might 
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be  well  treated,  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  presents  which 
slie  had  made  them,  and  be  sent  safely  into  their  own 
country.  Having  received  a  favourable  answer,  she  pre- 
fened  another  request,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  her  at  her  death ;  in  order,  said  she,  that  their  eyes 
may  behold,  and  their  hearts  bear  witness,  how  patiently 
their  queen  and  m.istress  can  submit  to  her  execution,  and 
how  constantly  she  perseveres  in  her  attachment  to  her 
religion.  The  Earl  of  Kent  opposed  this  desire,  and  told 
her,  that  they  would  be  apt  by  their  speeches  and  cries  to 
disturb  both  herself  and  the  spectators :  he  was  also  ap- 
prehensive lest  they  should  practise  some  superstition  not 
meet  for  him  to  suffer ;  such  as  dipping  their  handker- 
chiefs in  her  blood :  for  that  was  the  instance  which  he 
made  use  of.  "  My  lord,"  said  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
"  I  will  give  my  word  (altliough  it  be  but  dead)  that  they 
shall  not  incur  any  blame  in  any  of  the  actions  which  you 
have  named.  But  alas  !  poor  souls  !  it  would  be  a  great 
consolation  to  them  to  bid  their  mistress  farewell.  And 
I  hoped,"  added  she,  "  that  your  mistress,  being  a  maiden 
queen,  would  vouchsafe  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that  I 
should  have  some  of  my  own  people  about  me  at  my 
death.  I  know  that  her  majesty  hatii  not  given  you  any 
such  strict  command,  but  that  you  might  grant  me  a  re- 
quest of  far  greater  courtesy,  even  though  I  were  a  woman 
of  inferior  rank  to  that  which  I  bear."  Finding  that  the 
Earl  of  Kent  persisted  still  in  his  refusal,  her  mind,  which 
had  fortified  itself  against  the  terrors  of  death,  was  affected 
by  this  indignity,  for  which  she  was  not  prepared.  "  lam 
cousin  to  your  queen,"  cried  she, "  and  descended  from  the 
blood-royal  of  Henry  Xll.  and  a  married  Queen  of  France, 
and  an  anointed  Queen  of  Scotland."  The  commissioners, 
perceiving  how  invidious  their  obstinacy  would  appear, 
conferred  a  little  together,  and  agreed  that  she  might  carry 
a  few  of  her  servants  along  with  her.  She  made  choice 
of  four  men  and  two  maid-servants  for  that  purpose. 

She  then  passed  into  another  hall,  where  was  erected 
the  scafibld  covered  with  black ;  and  she  saw,  with  an 
undismayed  countenance,  the  executioners,  and  all  the 
preparations  of  death.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
spectators ;  and  no  one  was  so  steeled  against  all  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  as  not  to  be  moved,  when  he  reflected 
on  her  royal  dignity,  considered  the  surprising  train  of  her 
misfortunes,  beheld  her  mild  but  inflexible  constancy, 
recalled  her  amiable  accomplishments,  or  surveyed  her 
beauties,  which,  though  faded  by  years,  and  yet  more  by 
her  afflictions,  still  discovered  themselves  in  this  fat^ 
moment.  Here  the  warrant  for  her  execution  was  read  to  1 
her ;  and  during  this  ceremony  she  was  silent,  but  showedl 
in  her  behaviour  an  indiffi;rence  and  unconcern,  as  if  the  j 
business  had  nowise  regarded  her.  Before  the  executioners 
performed  their  oflice,  the  Dean  of  Peterborow  stepped 
forth ;  and  though  the  queen  frequently  told  him  that  he 
needed  not  concern  himself  about  her,  that  she  was  settled 
in  the  ancient  catholic  and  Roman  religion,  and  that  she 
meant  to  lay  down  her  life  in  defence  of  that  faith ;  he 
still  thought  it  his  duty  to  persist  in  his  lectures  and  ex- 
hortations, and  to  endeavour  her  conversion.  The  terms 
which  he  employed  were,  under  colour  of  pious  ins' ruc- 
tions, cruel  insults  on  her  unfortunate  situation  ;  and  be- 
sides their  own  absurdity,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
mortifying  indignities  to  which  she  had  ever  yet  been  ex- 
posed. He  told  her  that  the  Queen  of  England  had  on 
this  occasion  shown  a  tender  care  of  her;  and  notwitli- 
standing  the  punishment  justly  to  be  inflicted  on  her  for 
her  manifold  trespasses,  was  determined  to  use  every  ex- 
pedient for  saving  her  soul  from  that  destruction  with 
which  it  was  so  nearly  threatened :  that  she  was  now 
standing  upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  had  no  other 
means  of  escaping  endless  perdition,  than  by  repenting 
her  former  wickedness,  by  justifying  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  her,  by  acknowledging  the  queen's 
favours,  and  by  exerting  a  true  and  lively  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  :  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule  of  doctrine, 
tlie  merits  of  Christ  the  only  means  of  salvation;  and  if 
she  trusted  in  the  inventions  or  devices  of  men;  she  must 
expect  in  an  instant  to  fall  into  utter  darkness,  into  a  place 
where  shall  be  weeping,  howling,  and  gnashing  of  teeth : 
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that  the  liand  ol'  duatli  was  upon  her,  the  axe  was  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  tree,  the  throne  of  the  great  Judge  of 
heaven  was  erected,  the  book  of  her  life  was  spread  wide, 
and  the  particular  sentence  and  judgment  was  ready  to  be 
pronounced  upon  her :  and  that  it  was  now,  during  this 
important  monieiit,  in  her  choice,  either  to  rise  to  the  re- 
surrection of  life,  and  hear  that  jovful  salutation.  Come,  ye 
bUssid  (if  mi/  Father;  or  to  share  the  resurrection  of  con- 
deiniialion,  replete  with  sorrow  and  anguish  ;  and  to  suf- 
fer that  dreadful  denunciation,  Go,  ye  cursed,  into  eierlast- 
i'lf:  lire.' 

During  this  discourse,  Mary  could  not  sometimes  for- 
bear lietniying  her  impatience, by  interrupting  the  preacher; 
and  the  dean,  finding  that  she  had  profited  iiothiug  by  his 
lecture,  at  hist  bade  her  change  her  opinion,  repent  her  of 
her  former  wickedness,  and  settle  lier  faith  upon  this 
ground,  that  only  in  Christ  Jesus  could  she  hope  to  be 
saved.  She  answered,  again  and  again,  with  great  earnest- 
ness :  "  Trouble  not  yourself  any  more  about  the  matter : 
for  I  was  born  in  this  religion ;  I  have  lived  in  this  re- 
ligion ;  and  in  this  religion  I  am  resolved  to  die."  Even 
the  two  earls  perceived  that  it  was  fruitless  to  harass  her 
any  further  with  theological  disputes  ;  and  they  ordered 
the  dean  to  desist  from  his  unseasonable  exhortations,  and 
to  pray  for  her  conversion.  During  the  dean's  prayer,  she 
employed  herself  in  private  devotion  from  the  office  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  after  he  had  finished,  she  pronounced  aloud 
some  petitions  in  English,  for  the  afflicted  church,  for  an 
end  of  her  own  troubles,  for  her  son,  and  for  Queen  Eliza- 
lieth  ;  and  prayed  God,  that  that  princess  might  long  pros- 
per, and  be  employed  in  his  service.  Tlie  Earl  of  Kent, 
observing  that  in  her  devotions  she  made  frequent  use  of 
the  cnicifix,  could  not  Ibrbear  reproving  her  for  her  at- 
tachment to  that  popish  trumpery,  as  he  termed  it :  and  he 
exhorted  her  to  have  Christ  in  her  heart,  not  in  her  hand.' 
She  replied  with  presence  of  mind,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
hold  such  an  object  in  her  hand  without  feeling  her  heart 
touched  with  some  compunction  ' 

She  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  her  two  women,  to  dis- 
robe herself;  and  the  executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to 
assist  them.  She  smiled,  and  said,  that  she  was  not  ac- 
customed to  undress  herself  before  so  large  a  company, 
nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets.  Her  servants,  seeing  her 
in  this  condition  ready  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block, burst 
into  tears  and  lamentations  :  she  turned  about  to  them ; 
put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  as  a  sign  of  imposing  silence 
upon  them  ; "  and,  having  given  them  her  blessing,  desir- 
ed them  to  pray  for  her.  One  of  her  maids  whom  she  had 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  covered  her  eyes  with  a  hand- 
kerchief; she  laid  herself  down  without  any  sign  of  fear  or 
trepidation  ;  and  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body  at 
two  strokes  by  the  executioner.  He  instantly  held  it  up 
to  the  spectators,  streaming  with  blood,  and  asritated  with 
the  convulsions  of  death  :  the  Dean  of  Peterborow  alone 
exclaimed,  "  So  perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  enemies!" 
The  Earl  of  Kent  alone  replied,  "  Amen  ! "  The  attention 
of  all  the  other  spectators  was  fixed  on  the  melancholy 
scene  liefore  them  ;  and  zeal  and  flattery  alike  gave  place 
to  present  pity  and  admiration  of  the  expiring  princess. 
Jlarv's  Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her 

characicr.  ^gp^  af,(j  nineteenth  of  her  captivity  in  Eng- 
land, Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ;  a  woman  of  great  accomplish- 
ments bom  of  body  and  mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquir- 
ed ;  but  unfortunate  in  her  life,  and  during  one  period 
very  unhappy  in  her  conduct.  The  beauties  of  her  person, 
and  graces  of  her  air,  combined  to  make  her  the  most 
amiable  of  women  ;  and  the  charms  of  her  address  and 
conversation  aided  the  impression  which  her  lovely  figure 
made  on  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  Ambitious  and 
aclive  in  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to  cheerfulness  and 
society  ;  of  a  lofty  spirit,  constant,  and  even  vehement,  in 
her  purpose,  yet  polite,  and  gentle,  and  affable  in  her  de- 
meanour ;  she  seemed  to  partake  only  so  much  of  the  male 
virtues  as  to  render  her  estimable,  without  relinquishing 
those  soft  graces  which  compose  the  proper  ornament  of 
her  sex.  In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  her  character,  we 
must  set  aside  one  part  of  her  conduct,  while  she  abandon- 
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cd  herself  to  the  guidance  of  a  profligate  man;  and  must 
consider  these  faults,  whetlier  we  admit  them  to  be  impru- 
dences or  crimes,  as  the  result  of  an  inexplicable,  though 
not  uncommon,  inconstancy  in  the  human  mind,  of  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of  the 
influence  which  situations,  and  sometimes  momentary  in- 
cidents,have  on  persons  whose  principles  are  not  tlioruugh- 
ly  confirmed  by  experience  and  reflection.  Enniged  by 
tlie  ungrateful  conduct  of  her  husband,  seduced  by  the 
treacherous  counsels  of  one  in  whom  she  reposed  con- 
fidence, transported  by  the  violence  of  her  own  temper, 
which  never  lay  sufficiently  under  the  guidance  of  discre- 
tion, she  was  betrayed  into  actions  which  may  with  some 
difficulty  be  accounted  for,  but  which  admit  of  no  apology, 
nor  even  of  alleviation.  An  enumeration  of  her  qualities 
might  carry  the  appearance  of  a  panegyric  ;  an  account  of 
her  conduct  must  in  some  parts  wear  the  aspect  of  severe 
satire  and  invective. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  solitude  of  her  long  and 
tedious  captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed  on  account  of  her  religion,  had  wrought  her 
up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry  during  her  later  years  ;  and  such 
were  the  |irevalent  spirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  tliat  it 
is  the  less  wonder,  if  her  zeal,  her  resentment,  and  her  in- 
terest unitinir,  induced  her  to  give  consent  to  a  design 
which  conspirators,  actuated  only  by  the  first  of  these  mo- 
tives, had  formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 

When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  ihe  queen's 
execution,  she  affected  the  utmost  surprise  'S^rwii  sorrow, 
and  indignation.  Her  countenance  changed ;  her  speech 
faltered  and  failed  her ;  for  a  long  time  her  sorrow  was  so 
deep  that  she  could  not  express  it,  but  stood  fixed  like  a 
statue  in  silence  and  mute  astonishment.  After  her  grief 
was  able  to  find  vent,  it  burst  out  into  loud  wailings  and 
lamentations;  she  put  herself  in  deep  mourning  for  this 
.deplorable  event ;  and  she  was  seen  perpetually  bathed  in 
teai-s,  and  surrounded  only  by  her  maids  and  women. 
None  of  her  ministers  or  counsellors  dared  to  approach  her; 
or  if  any  had  such  temerity,  she  chased  them  from  her 
with  the  most  violent  expressions  of  rage  and  resentment : 
they  had  all  of  them  iseen  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
crime,  in  putting  to  death  her  dear  sister  and  kinswoman, 
contrary  to  her  fixed  purpose,"  of  which  they  were 
sufficiently  apprized  and  acquainted. 

No  sooner  was  her  sorrow  so  much  abated  as  to  leave 
room  for  reflection,  than  she  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to 
the  King  of  Scots,  and  sent  it  by  Sir  Robert  Cary,  son 
of  Lord  Hunsdon.  She  there  told  him,  that  she  wished  he 
knew,  but  not  felt,  the  unutterable  grief  which  she  ex- 
perienced on  account  of  that  lamentable  accident  which, 
without  her  knowledge,  much  less  concurrence,  had  hap- 
pened in  England  :  that  as  her  pen  trembled  when  she 
attempted  to  wnte  it,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  commit 
the  relation  of  it  to  the  messenger,  her  kinsman  ;  who 
would  likewise  inform  his  majesty  of  every  circumstance 
attending  this  dismal  and  unlooked-for  misfortune:  that 
she  appealed  to  the  supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth 
for  her  innocence ;  and  was  also  so  happy,  amidst  her 
own  afllictions,  as  to  find  that  many  persons  in  her  court 
could  bear  witness  to  her  veracity  in  this  protestation  : 
that  she  abhorred  dissimulation ;  deemed  nothing  more 
worthy  of  a  prince  than  a  sincere  and  open  conduct;  and 
could  never  surely  be  esteemed  so  base  and  poor-spirited 
as  that,  if  she  had  really  given  orders  for  this  fatal  execu- 
tion, she  could  on  any  consideration  be  induced  to  deny 
them  :  that,  though  sensible  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  asainst  the  unhappy  prisoner,  she  deter- 
mined, from  clemency,  never  to  carry  it  into  execution ; 
and  could  not  but  resent  the  temerity  of  those,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  had  disappointed  her  intention  :  and  that 
as  no  one  loved  him  more  dearly  than  herself,  or  bore  a 
more  anxious  concern  for  his  welfare ;  she  hoped  that  he 
would  consider  every  one  as  his  enemy  who  endeavoured, 
on  account  of  the  present  incident,  to  excite  any  animosity 
between  them." 

In  order  the  better  to  appease  James,  she  committed 
Davison  to  prison,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  the 
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star-cliamber  for  his  misdemeanour.  Tlie  secretary  was 
confounded ;  and,  being  sensible  of  the  danger  wliicli 
must  attend  his  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  oueen, 
he  expressed  penitence  for  liis  error,  and  suhmitteu  very 
patiently  to  lie  railed  at  by  those  very  counsellors  whose 
persuasion  had  induced  him  to  incur  tlie  guilt,  and  who 
had  promised  to  countenance  and  protect  him.  He  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's  pleasure, 
5nd  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  remained 
a  long  tmie  in  custody,  and  the  fine,  though  it  reduced 
him  to  beggary,  was  rigorously  levied  upon  him:  All  the 
favour  which  he  could  obtain  from  the  queen,  was  send- 
ing him  small  supplies  from  time  to  tune  to  keep  him 
from  perishing  in  necessity.)'  He  privately  wrote  an 
apology  to  his  friend  W'alsingham,  which  contains  many 
curious  particulars.  The  French  and  Scotch  ambassadors, 
he  said,  iiad  been  remonstrating  with  tlie  queen  in  Mary's 
behalf;  and  immediately  after  their  departure,  she  com- 
manded him,  of  her  own  accord,  to  deliver  her  the  war- 
rant for  tlie  execution  of  that  princess.  She  signed  it 
readily,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of 
England.  She  appeared  in  such  good  humour  on  the 
occasion,  that  she  said  to  him  in  a  jocular  manner,  "  Go, 
tell  all  this  to  W'alsingham,  who  is  now  sick  :  though  I 
fear  he  will  die  of  sorrow  when  he  hears  of  it."  She  added, 
that  though  she  had  so  long  delayed  the  execution,  lest 
she  sliould  seem  to  be  actuated  by  malice  or  cruelty,  she 
was  all  along  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  it.  In  the  same 
conversation  she  blamed  Drury  and  taulet,  that  they  had 
not  before  eased  her  of  tliis  trouble ;  and  she  expressed 
her  desire  that  Walsingham  would  bring  them  to  com- 
pliance in  that  particular.  Slie  was  so  bent  on  this  pur- 
pose, that,  some  time  after,  she  asked  Davison,  Whetlier 
any  letter  had  come  from  Paulet,  with  regard  to  the  ser- 
vice expected  of  him  !  Davison  showed  her  Paulet's  let- 
ter, in  which  that  gentleman  positively  refused  to  act  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  honour  and  jus- 
tice. The  qiieen  fell  into  a  passion,  and  accused  Paulet 
as  well  as  Drury  of  perjury ;  because,  having  taken  the 
oath  of  association,  in  which  they  had  bound  themselves 
to  avenge  her  wrongs,  they  had  yet  refused  to  lend  their 
hand  on  this  occasion.  "  But  others,"  she  said,  "  will 
be  found  less  scrupulous."  Davison  adds,  that  nothing 
but  the  consent  and  exhortations  of  the  whole  council 
could  have  engaged  him  to  send  off  the  warrant :  he  was 
well  aware  of  his  danger ;  and  remembered  that  tlie 
queen,  after  having  ordered  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  had  endeavoured,  in  a  like  manner,  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  and  odium  of  that  action  upon  Lord 
Burleigh.' 

Elizabeth's  dissimulation  was  so  gross  that  it  could  de- 
ceive nobody  who  was  not  previously  resolved  to  be 
blinded  ;  but  as  James's  concern  for  his  mother  was  cer- 
tainly more  sincere  and  cordial,  he  discovered  the  highest 
resentment,  and  refused  to  admit  Gary  into  his  presence. 
He  recalled  his  ambassadors  from  England ;  and  seemed 
to  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance.  Tlie  states  of 
Scotland,  being  assembled,  took  part  in  his  anger;  and 
professed  that  they  were  ready  to  spend  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's  death,  and  in  defence 
of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  JIany  of  the  no- 
liility  instigated  him  to  take  arms;  Lord  Sinclair,  when 
ihe  courtiers  appeared  in  deep  mournin;;,  presented  him- 
self to  the  king  arrayed  in  complete  armour,  and  said, 
that  this  was  the  proper  mourning  for  the  queen.  The 
catholics  took  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  James  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Spain,  to  lay  imme- 
diate claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the 
ruin  which,  from  his  mother's  example,  he  might  con- 
clude would  certainly,  if  Elizabeth's  power  prevailed, 
overwhelm  his  person  and  his  kingdom.  Tlie  queen 
was  sensible  of  trie  danger  attrnding  these  counsels  ;  and 
after  allowing  James  some  decent  interval  to  vent  his 
grief  and  anger,  she  employed  her  emissaries  to  pacify 
him,  and  to  set  before  him  every  motive  of  hope  or  fear 
which  might  induce  him  to  live  in  amity  with  her. 

.... ..     L  Walsingham    wTOte  to    Lord  Tliirlstone, 

4th  March,       r  *  .  ■    j-    ■  i     .        .      .i 

James  s  secretary,  a  judicious  letter  to  tie 


same  purpose.  lie  Said,  That  he  was  much  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  violent  resolutions  taken  in  Scotland,  and  of 
the  passion  discovered  by  a  prince  of  so  much  judgment 
and  temper  as  James :  that  a  war  founded  merely  on  the 
)>rinciple  of  revenge,  and  that  too  on  account  of  an  act  of 
justice  which  necessity  had  extorted,  would  for  ever  be 
exposed  to  censure,  and  could  not  be  excused  by  any 
principles  of  equity  or  reason :  that  if  these  views  were 
deemed  less  momentous  among  princes,  policy  and  in- 
terest ought  certainly  to  be  attended  to ;  and  these  mo- 
tives did  still  more  evidently  oppose  all  thoughts  of  a 
rupture  with  Elizabeth  and  all  revival  of  exploded  claims 
to  the  English  throne :  that  the  inequality  between  the 
two  kingdoms  deprived  James  of  any  hopes  of  success, 
if  he  trusted  nierely  to  the  force  of  his  own  state,  and  had 
no  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for  assistance :  that  the 
objections  attending  the  introduction  of  succours  from  a 
more  potent  monai-ch  appeared  >.so  evident  from  all  the 
transactions  of  history,  that  they  could  not  escape  a  per- 
son of  the  king's  extensive  knowledge;  but  there  were,  in 
the  present  case,  several  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
ought  for  ever  to  deter  him  from  having  recourse  to  so 
dangerous  an  expedient :  that  the  French  monarch,  the 
ancient  ally  of  Scotland,  might  willingly  use  the  assist- 
ance of  that  kingdom  against  England;  but  would  be 
displeased  to  see  the  union  of  these  two  kingdoms  in  the 
person  of  James  ;  a  union  which  would  ever  after  exclude 
liim  from  practising  that  policy,  formerly  so  useful  to  the 
French,  and  so  pernicious  to  the  Scottish  nation ;  that 
Henry  besides,  infested  with  faction  and  domestic  war, 
was  not  in  a  condition  of  supporting  distant  allies;  much 
less  would  he  expose  himself  to  any  hazard  or  expense, 
m  order  to  aggrandize  a  near  kinsman  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  the  most  determined  enemies  of  his  repose  and 
autliority  :  that  the  extensile  power  and  exorbitant  ambi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  monarch  rendered  him  a  still  more 
dangerous  ally  to  Scotland  ;  and  as  he  evidently  aspired 
to  a  universal  monarchy  in  the  west,  and  had  in  particular 
advanced  some  claims  to  England,  as  if  he  were  de- 
scended from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  the  common  enemy  of  all  princes  who  wished  to 
maintain  their  independence ;  and  the  immediate  rival 
and  competitor  of  the  King  of  Scots  :  that  the  queen,  by 
her  own  naval  power  and  her  alliance  with  the  Hol- 
landers, would  probably  intercept  all  succours  which 
might  be  sent  to  James  from  abroad,  and  be  enabled  to 
decide  the  controversy  in  this  island,  with  the  superior 
forces  of  her  own  kingdom,  opposed  to  those  of  Scotland : 
that  if  the  king  revived  his  mother's  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  must  also  embrace  her  religion,  by 
which  alone  they  could  be  justified  ;  and  must  thereby 
undergo  the  infamy  of  abandoning  those  principles  in 
which  he  had  been  strictly  educated,  and  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  religiously  adhered  :  that  as  he  would,  by  such 
an  apostasy,  totally  alienate  all  the  protestants  in  Scotland 
and  England,  he  could  never  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
catholics,  who  would  still  entertain  reasonable  doubts  of 
his  sincerity  ;  that  by  advancing  a  present  claim  to  the 
crown,  he  forfeited  the  certain  prospect  of  his  succession, 
and  revived  that  national  animosity  which  the  late  peace 
and  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  had  happily  extin- 
guished :  that  the  whole  genU-y  and  nobility  of  England 
had  openly  declared  themselves  for  the  execution  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots ;  and  if  James  showed  such  violent  re- 
sentment against  that  act  of  justice,  they  would  be  obliged, 
for  their  own  security,  to  prevent  for  ever  so  implacable  a 
prince  from  ruling  over  them  :  and  that,  however  some 
persons  might  represent  his  honour  as  engaged  to  seek 
vengeance  for  the  present  aft'ront  and  injury,  the  true 
honour  of  a  prince  consisted  in  wisdom  and  moderation 
and  justice,  not  in  following  the  dictates  of  blind  passion, 
or  in  pursuing  revenge  at  the  expense  of  every  motive  and 
every  interest.*  These  considerations,  joined  to  the  peace- 
able unambitious  temper  of  the  young  prince,  prevailed 
over  his  resentment ;  and  he  fell  gradually  into  a  good 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  England.  It  is  probable 
that  the  queen's  chief  object  in  her  dissimulation  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  Mary  was,  that  she  might 
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thereby  afford  James  a  decent  pretence  lor  renewing  liis 
amity  with  her,  on  which  their  mutual  interests  so  much 
depended. 

\\hile  Elizabeth  insured  tranquillity  from  the  attempts 
of  her  nearest  neighbour,  she  w.s  not  neKligent  of  more 
distant  dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  tliough  he  seemed 
to  dissemble  the  daily  insults  and  injuries  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  English,  was  secretly  preparing  a  great 
navy  to  attack  her ;  she  sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet 
to  intercept  his  supplies,  to  pillage  his  coast,  and  to  destroy 
his  shipping.  Drake  carried  out  four  capital  ships  of  the 
queen's,  and  twenty-six  great  and  small,  with  which  the 
London  merchants,  in  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  plunder, 
n  1  1  ._  had  supplied  him.  Having  learned  from 
the  fleet  ai  two  Dutch  ships,  which  he  met  with  in  his 

t'luiiz.  passage,  that  a  Spanish  fleet,  richly  laden, 

was  lying  at  Cadiz,  ready  to  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  intended  .\rmada ;  he  bent  his  course  to 
the  former  harbour,  and  boldly,  as  well  as  fortunately, 
made  an  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  obliged  six  galleys, 
which  made  head  against  him,  to  take  shelter  under  the 
forts ;  he  burned  about  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with 
ammunition  and  naval  stores ;  and  he  destroyed  a  great 
ship  of  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce.  Thence  he  set  sail 
for  Cape  St.  X'incent,  and  took  by  assault  the  castle  situ- 
ated on  that  promontory,  with  three  other  fortresses.  He 
next  insulted  Lisbon;  and  finding  that  the  merchants, 
who  had  engaged  entirely  in  expectation  of  profit,  were 
discontented  at  these  military  enterprises,  he  set  sail  for 
the  Terceras,  with  an  intention  of  lying  in  wait  for  a  rich 
carrack  which  was  expected  in  those  parts.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  his  prize ;  and  by  tliis  short  ex- 
pedition, in  which  the  public  bore  so  small  a  share,  the 
adventurers  were  encouraged  to  attempt  further  enterprises, 
the  English  seamen  learned  to  despise  the  great  unwieldy 
ships  of  the  enemy,  the  naval  preparations  of  Spain  were 
destroyed,  the  intended  expedition  against  England  was 
retarded  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  queen  thereby  had  lei- 
sure to  take  more  secure  measures  against  that  formidable 
invasion  .•> 

This  year,  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of  Devon- 
shire, who  had  dissipated  a  good  estate  by  living  at  court, 
being  resolved  to  repair  his  fortune  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spaniards,  fitted  out  three  ships  at  Plymouth,  one  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  another  of  sixty,  and  a  third  of 
forty ;  and  with  these  small  vessels  he  ventured  into  the 
South  Sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the 
Spaniards.  He  took  nineteen  vessels,  some  of  which 
were  richly  laden ;  and,  returning  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the  river  in  a  kind 
of  triumph.  His  marines  and  soldiers  were  clothed  in 
silk,  his  sails  were  of  damask,  his  top-sail  cloth  of  gold  ; 
and  his  prizes  were  esteemed  the  richest  that  ever  had  been 
brought  into  England.^ 

The  land  enterprises  of  the  English  were  not,  during 
this  campaign,  so  advantageous  or  honourable  to  the  nation. 
The  important  place  of  Deventer  was  intrusted  by  Leicester 
to  William  Stanley,  with  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred 
English ;  and  this  gentleman,  being  a  catholic,  was 
alanned  at  the  discovery  of  Babington's  conspiracv,  and 
became  apprehensive  lest  every  one  of  his  religion  should 
thenceforth  be  treated  with  "distrust  in  England.  He 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Spaniards,  betrayed 
the  city  to  them  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  engaged  the 
whole  garrison  to  desert  with  him  to  the  Spanish  sei-vice. 
Roland  York,  who  commanded  a  fort  near  Zutphen,  imi- 
tated his  example ;  and  the  Hollanders,  formerly  disgusted 
with  Leicester,  and  suspicious  of  the  Englishj  broke  out 
into  loud  complaints  against  the  improvidence,  if  not  the 
treachery,  of  his  administration.  Soon  after,  he  himself 
arrived  in  the  Low  Countries:  but  his  conduct  was  no- 
wise calculated  to  give  them  satisfaction,  or  to  remove  the 
suspicions  which  they  had  entertained  against  him.  The 
Prince  of  Parma  having  besieged  Sluys,  Leicester  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  the  place,  first  by  sea,  then  by  land;  but 
failed  in  both  enterprises;  and  as  he  ascribed  his  bad 
success  to  the  ill  behaviour  of  the  Hollanders,  thev  were 
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equally  free  in  reflections  upon  his  conduct.  Tlie  breach 
between  them  became  wider  every  day  :  they  slighted  his 
authority,  opposed  his  measures,  and  neglected  his  coun- 
cils ;  while  he  endeavoured,  by  an  imperious  behaviour 
and  by  violence,  to  recover  that  influence  which  he  had 
lost  by  his  imprudent  and  ill-concerted  measures.  He 
was  even  suspected  by  the  Dutch  of  a  design  to  usurp 
upon  their  liberties ;  and  the  jealousy  entertained  against 
him  began  to  extend  towards  the  queen  herself.  That 
princess  had  made  some  advances  towards  a  peace  with 
Spain.  A  congress  had  0|>ened  at  Bourbourg,  a  village 
near  Graveline :  and  though  the  two  courts,  especially  that 
of  Spain,  had  no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  each  of 
tliein  its  enemy  by  negociation,  and  mutually  relax  the 
preparations  for  defence  or  attack,  the  Dutch,  who  were 
determined  on  no  terms  to  return  under  the  Spanish  yoke, 
became  apprehensive  lest  their  liberty  should  oe  sacrificed 
to  the  political  interests  of  England.''  But  the  queen, 
who  knew  the  importance  of  her  alliance  with  the  States 
during  the  present  conjuncture,  was  resolved  to  give  them 
entire  satisfaction  by  recalling  Leicester,  and  commanding 
him  to  resign  his  government.  Maurice,  son  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
elected  by  the  States  governor  in  his  jilace ;  and  Peregrine 
Lord  Willoughby  was  appointed  by  the  queen  commander 
of  the  English  forces.  The  measures  of  these  two 
generals  were  much  embarrassed  by  the  malignity  of 
Leicester,  who  had  left  a  faction  behind  him,  and  who 
still  attempted,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  to  disturb  all 
the  operations  of  the  States.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  these  disorders,  she  took  care  to 
redress  them  ;  and  she  obliged  all  the  partisans  of  England 
to  fall  into  unanimity  with  Prince  Maurice.'^  But  though 
■her  good  sense  so  far  prevailed  over  her  partiality  to  Lei- 
cester, she  never  could  be  made  fully  sensible  of  his  vices 
and  incapacity:  the  submissions  which  he  made  her  re- 
stored him  to  her  wonted  favour ;  and  Lord  Buckhurst, 
who  had  accused  him  of  misconduct  in  Holland,  lost  her 
confidence  for  some  time,  and  was  even  committed  to 
custody. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  another  favourite  who  at 
this  time  received  some  marks  of  her  partiality.  Though 
he  had  never  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was 
made  chancellor  in  the  place  of  Bromley,  deceased ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  the  expectations  and  perhaps  wishes 
of  the  lawyers,  he  behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of 
that  high  station  :  his  good  natural  capacity  supplied  the 
place  of  experience  and  study  ;  and  his  decisions  were  not 
found  deficient  either  in  point  of  equity  or  judgment. 
His  enemies  had  contributed  to  his  promotion,  in  hopes 
that  his  absence  from  court,  while  he  attended  the  busi- 
ness of  chancery,  would  gradually  estrange  the  queen  frora 
liim,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  undermining  him 
in  her  favour. 

These  little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the         _ 
court  were  silenced  by  the  account,  which 
came  from  all  quarters,  of  the  vast  preparations  made  by 
the  Spaniards  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  for  the  en- 
tire  conquest  of   that    kingdom.      Philip,   pi.iijpp.ojects 
though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war,  on  ac-  ihe  invasion  of 
count  of  the  hostilities  which  Elizabeth  every    i-"?'^"''- 
wliere  committed  upon  him,  had  long  harboured  a  secret 
and  violent  desire  of  revenge  against  her.     His  ambition 
also,  and  the  hopes  of  extending  his  empire,  were  much 
encouraged  by  the  present  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs  ; 
by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  acquisition  of  the  East- 
Indian  commerce  and  settlements,  and  the  yearly  impor- 
tation of  vast  treasures  from  America.  The  point  on  which 
he  rested  his  highest  glory,  the  perpetual  object  of  his 
policy,  was  to  support  orthodoxy  and  exterminate  heresy  ; 
and  as  the  power  and  credit  of  Elizabeth  were  the  chief 
bulwark  of  the  protestants,  he  hoped,  if  he  could  subdue 
that  princess,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown  of  re-uniting 
the  whole  christian   world  in  the  catholic   communion. 
Above  all,  his  indignation  against  his  revolted  subjects  in 
the  Netherlands  instigated  him  to  attack  the  English,  who 
had  encouraged  that  insurrection,  and  who,  by  their  ri- 
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ciiiitv,  were  so  well  enabled  to  support  the  IIollaiKlcrs, 
that  lie  could  never  hope  to  reduce  these  rebels  while  the 
power  of  that  kinsidom  remained  entire  and  unbroken.  To 
subdue  England  seemed  a  necessary  preparative  to  tlie 
re-establishment  of  his  authority  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
notwithstanding  appearances,  the  former  was  in  it.self, 
as  a  more  important,  so  a  more  easy,  underlakinj:  than  the 
latter.  That  kingdom  lay  nearer  Spain  than  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  more  exposed  to  invasions  from 
that  quarter ;  after  an  enemy  had  once  obuiined  entrance, 
the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified 
by  art  or  nature  ;  a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  mili- 
tary discipline  and  e.\perience  ;  and  the  catholics,  in  whicli 
it  still  abounded,  would  be  ready,  it  was  hoped,  to  join 
any  invader  who  should  free  them  from  those  persecutions 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  should  revenge  the  death 
of  the  tjueen  of  Scots,  on  whom  they  had  fi.xed  all  their 
affections.  Tlie  fate  of  England  must  be  decided  in  one 
battle  at  sea,  and  another  at  land ;  and  what  comparison 
between  the  English  and  Spaniards,  either  in  point  of 
naval  force,  or  in  the  numbers,  reputation,  and  veteran 
bravery  of  their  armies!  Besides  the  acquisition  of  so 
great  a  kingdom,  success  against  England  insured  the 
immediate  subjection  of  the  Hollanders,  who,  attacked  on 
everv  hand,  and  deprived  of  all  support,  must  yield  their 
stubborn  necks  to  that  yoke  whicli  they  had  so  long  re- 
sisted. Happily  tliis  conquest,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  grandeur  of  Spain,  would  not  at  present 
be  opposed  by  the  jealousy  of  other  powers,  naturally  so 
much  interested  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
A  truce  was  lately  concluded  with  the  Turks;  the  empire 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  and  near  ally  ;  and  France, 
the  perpetual  rival  of  Spain,  was  so  torn  with  intestine 
commotions,  that  she  had  no  leisure  to  pay  attention  to 
her  foreign  interests.  This  favourable  opportunity,  there- 
fore, which  might  never  again  present  itself,  must  be 
seized,  and  one  bold  effort  made  for  acquiring  that  as- 
cendant in  Europe,  to  which  the  present  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  so  fully  to  entitle 
tbem.f 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  notwithstand- 
ing his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this  hazardous 
enterprise ;  and  though  the  prince,  now  created  by  the 
Pope,  Duke  of  Parma,  when  consulted,  opposed  the  at- 
tempt, at  least  represented  the  necessitv  ofpreviouslv  get- 
ting possession  of  some  sea-port  town  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  might  afford  a  retreat  to  the  Spanish  navy,e  it  was 
determined  by  the  catholic  monarch,  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  execution  of  this  ambitious  project.  During 
some  time  he  had  been  secretly  making  preparations  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  fully  taken,  every  part  of  his 
vast  empire  resounded  with  the  noise  of  armaments,  and 
all  his  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals,  were  employed 
in  forwarding  the  design.  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  a 
sea  officer  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  was  destined 
to  command  the  fleet ;  and  by  his  counsels  were  the  naval 
The  invincible    equipments  conducted.     In  all  the  ports  of 

Armada.  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  artisans 
were  employed  in  building  vessels  of  uncommon  size  and 
force ;  naval  stores  were  bought  at  a  great  expense  ;  pro- 
visions'amassed  ;  armies  levied  and  quaitered  in  the  mari- 
time tONvns  of  Spain ;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out  such  a 
fleet  and  embarkation  as  had  never  before  had  its  equal  in 
Europe.  The  military  preparations  in  Flanders  were  no 
less  formidable.  Troops  from  all  quarters  were  every 
moment  assembling,  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
Capizuchi  and  Spinelli  conducted  forces  from  Italy :  the 
Marquess  of  Rorgaul,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
levied  troops  in  (iermany  :  the  Walloon  and  Burgundian 
regiments  were  completed  or  augmented  :  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry was  supplied  with  recruits ;  and  an  armv  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  men  wa^  assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
kept  in  readiness  to  be  transported  into  England.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Parma  employed  all  the  carpenters  whom  he 
could  procure  either  in  Flanders  or  in  Lower  Gernianv,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  and  he  built  at  Dunkirk  and 
Newport,  but  especially  at  Antwerp,  a  gieat  number  of 
boats  and  flat-bottomed  vessels,  for  the  transporting  of  his 
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infantry  and  cavalry.  Tlie  m^st  renowned  nobility  and 
princes  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  ambitious  of  sharing  in  the 
linnour  of  this  great  enterprise.  Don  Amadaeus  of  Savoy, 
Don  John  of  Mcdicis,  \  espasiaii  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Sa- 
bionetta,  and  the  Duke  of  Pastrana,  hastened  to  join  the 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Parma.  About  two  thousand 
volunteers  in  Spain,  many  of  them  men  of  family,  had 
enlisted  in  the  service.  No  doubts  were  entertained,  but 
such  vast  preparations,  conducted  by  officers  of  such  con- 
summate skill,  must  finally  be  successful.  And  the 
Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their  power,  and  elated  with 
vain  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their  navy  the  In- 
viticible  Anmidti. 

News  of  these  extraordinary  preparations  soon  reached 
the  court  of  London  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of 
the  Spanish  council,  and  their  pretending  to  employ  this 
force  in  tlie  Indies,  it  was  easily  concluded,  that  they 
meant  to  make  some  efibrt  against  England,  preparations  i 
Tlie  queen  had  foreseen  the  invasion,  and  ingUnd. 
finding  that  she  must  now  contend  for  her  crown  with  the 
whole  force  of  Spain,  she  made  preparations  for  resistance ; 
nor  was  she  dismayed  with  that  power,  by  which  all  Eu- 
rope apprehended  she  must  of  necessity  be  ovenvhelmed. 
Her  force  indeed  seemed  v^ery  unequal  to  resist  so  potent 
an  enemy.  All  the  sailors  in  England  amounted  at  that 
time  to  about  fourteen  tliousand  men.i^  The  size  of  the 
English  shipping  was  in  general  so  small,  that  except  a 
few  of  the  queen's  ships  of  war,  there  were  not  four  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred tons.'  Tlie  royal  navy  consisted  of  only  twenty-eight 
sail,''  many  of  which  were  of  small  size  ;  none  of  them  ex- 
ceeded the  bulk  of  our  largest  frigates,  and  most  of  tliera 
deserved  rather  the  name  of  pinnaces  than  of  ships.  The 
only  advantage  of  the  English  fleet  consisted  in  the  dex- 
terity and  courage  of  the  seamen,  who,  being  accustomed 
to  sail  iu  tempe-tuous  seas,  and  expose  themselves  to  all 
dangers,  as  much  exceeded  in  this  particular  the  Spanish 
mariners,  as  their  vessels  were  inferior  in  size  and  force  to 
those  of  tliat  nation.'  All  the  commercial  towns  of  Eng- 
land were  required  to  furnish  ships  for  reinforcing  this 
small  navv ;  and  they  discovered  on  the  present  occasion 
great  alacrity  in  defending  their  liberty  and  religion  against 
those  imminent  perils  with  which  tliey  were  menaced. 
The  citizens  of  London,  in  order  to  show  their  zeal  in  the 
common  cause,  instead  of  fifteen  vessels  which  they  were 
commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  double  the 
number."'  The  gentrv  and  nobility  hired,  and  armed,  and 
manned,  forty-three  ships  at  their  onn  charge  ;  "  and  all 
the  loans  of  money  which  the  queen  demanded  were 
frankly  granted  by  the  persons  applied  to.  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  a  nian  of  courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral, 
and  took  on  him  the  command  of  the  navy  :  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in 
Europe,  served  under  him.  The  principal  fleet  was  sta- 
tioned at  Plymouth.  A  smaller  squadron,  consisting  of 
forty  vessels,  English  and  Flemish,  was  commanded  by 
Lord  Seymour,  second  son  of  Protector  Somerset ;  and 
lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  those  of  Spain, 
possessed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval  power  :  they  were 
more  numerous  than  the  enemy,  but  much  inferior  in  dis- 
cipline, reputation,  and  experience.  An  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  was  disposed  in  different  bodies  along  the 
south  coast,  and  orders  were  given  them,  if  they  could 
not  prevent  tlie  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  to  retire  back- 
wards, to  waste  the  country  around,  and  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcement from  the  neighbouring  counties,  before  they 
approached  the  enemy.  A  body  of  twenty-two  thousand 
foot,  and  a  thousand"  horse,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury,  in  order  to 
defend  the  capital.  The  principal  army  consisted  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Hunsdon.  These  forces  were  reserved 
for  guarding  the  queen's  person,  and  were  appointed  to 
march  whithersoever  the  enemy  should  appear.  The  fate 
of  F.ngland,  if  all  the  Spanish  armies  should  be  able  to 
land,  seemed  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle ; 
and  men  of  reflection  entertained  tlie  most  dismal  appre- 
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hensions,  when  they  considered  the  force  of  ttfty  tlioiisaiid 
veteran  Spaniards,  commanded  hy  experienced  officers, 
under  the  Duke  of  I'arma,  the  most  consummate  general 
of  the  age ;  and  compared  this  formidable  armament  with 
the  military  power,  which  England,  not  enervated  by  peace, 
but  lone  disused  to  war,  could  muster  up  aeainst  it. 

The  clnef  support  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  consist  in 
the  vigour  and  prudence  of  tlic  queen's  conduct ;  who, 
undismayed  by  the  present  dangers,  issued  all  her  orders 
with  tranquillity,  animated  her  people  to  a  steady  resist- 
ance, and  employed  every  resource  which  either  her  do- 
mestic situation  or  her  foreign  alliances  could  afford  her. 
She  sent  Sir  Uobert  Sidney  into  Scotland,  and  exhorted 
the  kini;  to  remain  attached  to  her,  and  to  consider  the 
danger  which  at  present  menaced  his  sovereignty  no  less 
than  her  own,  from  the  ambition  of  ttie  Spanish  tyrant :° 
the  ambassador  found  James  well  disposed  to  cultivate  a 
union  with  England,  and  that  prince  even  kept  himself 
prepared  to  march  with  the  force  of  his  whole  kingdom  to 
the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  Her  authority  with  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  engaged 
this  monarch,  upon  her  application,  to  seize  a  squadron  of 
ships  which  Philip  had  bought  or  hired  in  the  Danish 
harbours  .p  the  Ilanse  Towns,  though  not  at  that  time  on 
good  terms  with  Elizabeth,  were  induced  by  the  same 
motives  to  retard  so  long  the  equipment  of  some  vessels 
in  their  ports,  that  they  became  useless  to  the  purpose  of 
invading  England.  All  the  nrotestants  throughout  Europe 
regarded  this  enterprise  as  tlie  critical  event,  which  was  to 
decide  for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion;  and  though  un- 
able, by  reason  of  their  distance,  to  join  their  force  to  that 
of  Elizabeth,  thev  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  her  conduct 
and  fortune,  and  beheld  with  anxiety,  mixed  with  admira- 
tion, the  intrepid  countenance  with  which  she  encountered 
that  dreadful  tempest,  which  was  every  moment  advanc- 
ing towards  her. 

The  queen  also  was  sensible  that,  next  to  the  general 
popularity  which  she  enjoyed,  and  the  conhdence  which 
tier  subjects  reposed  in  her  prudent  government,  the  firm- 
est support  of  her  throne  consisted  fn  the  general  zeal  of 
the  people  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  strong  pre- 
judices which  they  had  imbibed  against  popery.  She 
took  care,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  revive  in  the  nation 
this  attachment  to  their  own  sect,  and  this  abhorrence  of 
the  opposite.  The  English  were  reminded  of  their  former 
danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain :  all  the  barbarities 
exercised  by  Mary  against  the  protestants  were  ascribed 
to  the  counsels  of  that  bigoted  and  imperious  nation  :  the 
bloody  massacres  in  the  Indies,  the  unrelenting  executions 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquities 
of  the  inquisition,  were  set  before  men's  eyes  :  a  list  and 
description  was  published,  and  pictures  dispersed,  of  the 
several  instruments  of  torture  with  which,  it  was  pretend- 
ed, the  Spanish  Armada  was  loaded  :  and  every  artifice, 
as  well  as  reason,  was  employed  to  animate  the  people  to 
a  vigorous  defence  of  their  religion,  their  laws,  and  their 
liberties. 

But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  emergence,  roused 
the  animosity  of  the  nation  against  popery,  she  treated  the 
partisans  of  that  sect  with  moderation,  and  gave  not  way 
to  an  undistinguisliing  fury  against  them.  Though  she 
knew  that  Sixtus  Quintus,  the  present  Pope,  famous  for 
his  capacity  and  his  tyranny,  had  fulminated  a  new  bull 
of  excommunication  against  her,  had  deposed  her,  had 
absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oatlis  of  allegiance,  had 
published  a  crusade  against  England,  and  had  granted 
plenary  indulgences  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  present 
invasion ;  she  would  not  believe  that  all  her  catholic  sub- 
jects could  be  so  blinded,  as  to  sacrifice  to  bigotry  their 


»il€  him  some  promises  which  she  never  fulfilled,  to  pive  him 
in  England  with  suitable  lan'ls  ant)  revenue,  to  settle  5000/. 
,  aurl  pay  him  a  guard,  for  the  safety  of  his  person.    TroMi 


0  She  n 
dukedom 

MS,  .if  Iji'ri  ft'oyston' 
p  Sirype.  vol.  Hi   p.  524.  q  Sto-ve.  p.  747. 

1  '/■*«  queeii't  tpeefh  in  the  camp  of  Tiitfitry  ii'a>  in  lhe*e  u-ords  ;  My 
loviog  people,  we  have  been  persuaded  hy  some,  that  are  careful  of  our 
safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  oursehes  t)  armed  multitudes,  for 
tear  of  treachery  ;  hut  assure  you.  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my 
faithful  and  lovin?  people.  l.et  tyrants  fear:  1  have  always  so  hi-haved 
myself,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefesl  strenslhand  safenuaid 
in  the  loyal  heartsalul  good-will  of  my  subjects.  Auil  therefore  I  am  come 
amonest  you  at  this  lime,  not  as  for  my  recreation  or  sport,  hut  being  re- 
solved, in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  amonssl  you  all ; 
to  Jay  duwD,  for  my  God,  and  for  my  kin;^dom,  and  for  my  people,  my 
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duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  their  native  country.  She  rejected  all  violent  counsels, 
by  which  she  was  urged  to  seek  pretences  for  dtispatching 
the  leaders  of  that  party  :  she  would  not  even  confine  any 
con.siderablo  number  of  them  :  and  the  catholics,  sensible 
of  this  good  usage,  generally  expressed  great  zeal  for  the 
public  service.  Some  gentlemen  of  that  sect,  conscious 
that  they  could  not  justly  exjiect  any  trust  or  authority, 
entered  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army  it 
some  equipped  ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  protestants :  others  were  active  in 
animating  their  tenants,  and  vassals,  and  neighbours,  to  the 
defence  of  their  country  :  and  every  rank  of  men,  burying 
for  the  present  all  party  distinctions,  seemed  to  (irepare 
themselves  with  order  as  well  as  vigour  to  resist  the  vio- 
lence of  these  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  the 
queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury  ; 
and  riding  through  the  lines,  discovered  a  cheerful  and 
animated  countenance,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  remember 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  their  religion,  and  professed 
her  intention,  though  a  woman,  to  lead  them  herself  into 
the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  rather  to  perish  in  battle 
than  survive  the  ruin  and  slavery  of  her  people.''  By  this 
spirited  behaviour  she  revived  the  tenderness  and  admira- 
tion of  the  soldiery  :  an  attachment  to  her  person  became 
a  kind  of  enthusiasm  among  them:  and  tliey  asked  one 
another.  Whether  it  were  possible  that  Englishmen  could 
abandon  this  glorious  cause,  could  display  less  fortitude 
than  appeared  in  the  female  sex,  or  could  ever  by  any 
dangers  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  their 
heroic  princess? 

The  Spanish  Armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning  of 
May;  but,  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Santa  Croce,  the  Admiral,  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
of  which  he  soon  after  died.  The  vice-admiral,  the  Duke 
of  Paliano,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  accidents,  at  the 
very  same  time  suffered  the  same  fate ;  and  the  king  ap- 
pointed for  admiral  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  noble- 
man of  great  family,  but  unexperienced  in  action,  and 
entirely  unacquainted  with  sea  affairs.  Alcarede  was 
appointed  vice-admiral.  This  misfortune,  besides  the  loss 
of  so  great  an  officer  as  Santa  Croce,  retarded  the  sailing 
of  the  -Armada,  and  gave  the  English  more  time  for  their 
preparations  to  oppose  them.  At  last,  the  Spanish  fleet, 
full  of  hopes  and  alacritv,  set  sail  from  Lis-     „„,,  ,, 

,  ,        t^  ,  -  '  .  ,  .    ,  Cyfli  jTlay, 

hon ;  but  next  day  met  with  a  violent  tem- 
test,  which  scattered  the  ships,  sunk  some  of  the  smallest, 
and  forced  the  rest  to  take  shelter  in  the  Groine,  where 
they  waited  till  they  could  be  refitted.  When  news  of 
this  event  was  carried  to  England,  the  queen  concluded 
that  the  design  of  an  invasion  was  disappointed  for  this 
summer ;  and,  being  always  ready  to  lay  hold  on  every 
pretence  for  saving  monev,  she  made  Walsingham  write 
to  the  admiral,  directing  him  to  lay  up  some  of  the  larger 
ships,  and  to  discharge  the  seamen  :  but  Lord  Effingham, 
who  was  not  so  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  used  the  freedom 
to  disobey  these  orders ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  retain  all 
the  ships"  in  service,  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  e.\- 
pcnse.'  He  took  advantage  of  a  north  vfind,  and  sailed 
toward  the  coast  of  Spain,  with  an  intention  of  attacking 
the  enemy  in  their  harbours ;  but  the  wind  changing  to 
the  south,  he  became  apprehensive  lest  they  might  have 
set  sail,  and,  by  passing  him  at  sea,  invade  England,  now 
exposed  by  the  absence  of  the  fleet.  He  returned  therefore 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Plymouth,  and  lay  at  anchor 
in  that  harbour. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  damages  of  the  Armada  were  re- 
paired, and  the  Spaniards  with  fi-e.sh  hopes  set  out  again  to 


T  have  but  the  body  of  a 
a  kin?,  and  of  a  King  of 
■  Spain,  or  any  prince  of 


honour  and  mv  blood,  even  in  the  dust.     I  kn^ 
weak  and  teeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart 

F.nsland  loo  :  and  lhinl<  foul  scorn  that  Farm: 

Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  ot  my  realms ;  to  which,  rather 
than  any  dishonour  should  grow  by  me,  1  myself  wdl  take  up  arms :  1  my- 
self Wirt  be  yo,.r  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  e-ny  one  ol  your  virtues 
in  the  field.  I  know  already,  by  your  fonvar.lness,  that  you  have  de- 
5er>ed  rewards  and  crowns;  and  we  do  assure  you.  on  the  word  of  a 
pi  ince.  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  time  my  lieulenant-ge- 
npral  shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more 
nohle  and  worthy  subject ;  not  doubting  by  your  obedience  to  my  genera 
b\    your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your  valour  in  the  held,  we  shall 

shni  lly  hav..  a  famous  victory  .         -    '— '  '^~'   ~'  —'• 

doin.  and  of  my  people. 
s  Camden,  p.  545. 


r  those  enemies  of  my  God,  of  m>*iting- 
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sea,  m  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  Tlie  Heet  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  which  near  a  hundred 
were  sptUeons,  and  were  of  greater  size  than  any  ever  before 
used  ni  Europe.  It  carried  on  board  nineteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-tive  soUliei-s,  eight  tliousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  marinere,  two  thousand  and  ei>;lity- 
eiiiht  irallcy-slaves,  and  two  tliousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance.  It  was  victualled 
for  six  niontlis,  and  w-,is  attended  by  twenty  lesser  ships 
called  caravals,  and  ten  s;tlves  with  six  oars  a-piece." 

The  plan  formed  by  the  King  of  Spain  was,  that  the 
Armada  should  sail  to  the  coast  opposite  to  Dunkirk  and 
Newport  ;  and  having  chased  away  all  English  or  Flemish 
vessels,  which  might  obstruct  the  passage,  (for  it  never  was 
supposed  tliey  could  make  opposition,)  should  join  them- 
selves with  the  Duke  of  I'arma,  should  thence  make  sail 
to  the  Thames,  and  having  landed  the  whole  Spanish 
army,  thus  complete  at  one  blow  the  entire  conquest  of 
England.  In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  Philip  gave 
orders  to  the  Duke  of  Medina,  that,  in  passing  along  the 
channel,  he  should  sail  as  near  the  coast  of  France  as  he 
could  with  safety ;  that  he  should  by  this  policy  avoid 
meeting  with  the  English  fleet ;  and,  keeping  in  \\e\v  the 
main  enterprise,  should  neglect  all  smaller  successes, 
which  might  prove  an  obstacle,  or  even  interpose  a  delay, 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom."  After  the  Armada  was 
under  sail,  thev  took  a  fisherman,  who  informed  them  that 
the  English  admiral  had  been  lately  at  sea,  had  heard  of 
the  tempest  which  scattered  the  Armada,  had  retired  back 
into  Plvmouth,  and  no  longer  expecting  an  invasion  this 
season,  liad  laid  up  his  ships,  and  discharged  most  of  the 
seamen.  From  this  false  intelligence  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina conceived  the  great  facility  of  attacking  and  destrov- 
ing  the  English  ships  in  harbour;  and  he  was  tempted  liy 
the  pros|)ect  of  so  decisive  an  advant;ige  to  break  his 
orders,  and  make  sail  directly  for  Plymouth  :  a  resolution 
which  proved  the  safety  of  England.  The 
The  Arma'^ia  Lizard  was  the  first  land  made  by  the  Ar- 
Chiiuiti'"  ""  niada,  about  sunset ;  and  as  the  Spaniards 
took  it  for  the  Itam-head  near  Plymouth, 
they  bore  out  to  sea  with  an  intention  of  returning  next 
day,  and  attacking  the  English  navy.  They  were  descried 
by  Heming,  a  Scottish  pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those 
seas,  and  who  immediately  set  sail  to  inform  tlie  English 
admiral  of  tlieir  approach  ;*  another  fortunate  event  which 
contributed  extremely  to  the  safety  of  the  fleet.  Efling- 
ham  had  just  time  to  get  out  of  port,  when  he  saw  the 
Spanish  Armada  coming  full  sail  towards  him,  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  stretching  the  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  the  extremity  of  one  division  to  that  of 
the  other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raise  their  style  by  a  pompous 
description  of  this  spectacle ;  the  most  magnificent  that 
had  ever  appeared  upon  the  ocean  ;  infusing  equal  terror 
and  admiration  into  the  minds  of  all  beholders.  The  lofty 
masts,  the  swelling  sails,  and  the  towering  prows  of  the 
Spanish  galleons,  seem  impossible  to  be  justlv  painted  but 
by  assuming  the  colours  of  poetry ;  and  an  eloquent  his- 
torian of  Italy,  in  imitation  of  Camden,  has  asserted  that 
the  Armada,  though  the  ships  bore  every  sail,  yet  advanced 
with  a  slow  motion ;  as  if  the  ocean  groaned  with  sup- 
porting, and  the  winds  were  tired  with  impelling,  so  enor- 
mous a  weight."  The  truth  however  is,  that  the  largest  of 
the  Spanish  vessels  would  scarcely  pass  for  third  rates  in 
the  present  navy  of  England  ;  yet  were  they  so  ill-framed, 
or  so  ill-governed,  that  they  were  quite  unwieldv,  and 
could  not  sail  upon  a  wind,  nor  tack  on  occasion,  nor  be 
managed  in  stormy  weather  by  the  seamen.  Neither  the 
mechanics  of  ship-building  nor  the  experience  of  mariners 
had  attained  so  great  perfection  as  could  serve  for  the  se- 
curity and  government  of  such  bulky  vessels;  and  the 
English,  who  had  already  had  experience  how  unservice- 
able they  commonly  were,  beheld  without  dismay  their 
tremendous  appearance. 

Effingham  gave  orders  not  to  come  to  close  fight  with 
the  Spaniards,  where  the  size  of  the  ships,  he  suspected, 
and  tlie  numbers  of  the  soldiers,  would  be  a  disadvantage 
to  the  English;  but  to  cannonade  them  at  a  distance,  and 
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to  wait  the  opportunity  which  winds,  currents,  or  various 
accidents,  must  attbrd  him,  of  intercepting  some  scattered 
vessels  of  the  enemy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  event 
answered  expectation.  A  great  ship  of  Biscay,  on  board 
of  which  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  Spanish  money, 
took  fire  by  accident ;  and  w  hile  all  hands  were  employed 
in  extinguishing  the  flames,  she  fell  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Armada  :  the  great  galleon  of  Andalusia  was  detained  by 
the  springing  of  her  mast;  and  both  these  vessels  were 
taken,  after  some  resistance,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  As 
the  Armada  advanced  up  the  channel,  the  English  hung 
upon  its  reiur,  and  still  infested  it  with  skirmishes.  Eacb 
trial  abated  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  added 
coui-age  to  the  English ;  and  the  latter  soon  found,  that 
even  in  close  fight  the  size  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  no 
advantage  to  them.  Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  high, 
shot  over  the  heads  of  the  F.nglish.  The  alarm  having  now 
reached  the  coast  of  England,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
hastened  out  with  the.r  vessels  from  every  harbour,  and 
reinforced  the  admiral.  The  Earls  of  Oxford,  Northum- 
berland, and  Cumberland,  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Vavasor,  Sir  Thomas 
Gerrard,  Sir  Charles  Blount,  with  many  others,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  this  generous  and  disinterested 
service  of  their  country.  The  English  fleet,  after  the  con- 
junction of  those  ships,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
sail. 

The  Armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast  anchor 
before  that  place,  in  expecuition  that  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
who  had  gotten  intelligence  of  tlieir  approach,  would  put 
to  sea  and  join  his  forces  to  them.  The  English  admiral 
practised  here  a  successful  stratagem  upon  the  Spaniards. 
He  took  eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  filling  them  with 
all  combustible  materials,  sent  them  one  after  another  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  Spaniards  fancied  that  they 
were  fireships  of  the  same  contrivance  with  a  famous  ves- 
sel which  had  lately  done  so  much  execution  in  theSchelde, 
near  Antwerp :  and  they  immediately  cut  their  cables, 
and  took  to  flight  with  the  greatest  disorder  and  precipita- 
tion. The  English  fell  upon  them  next  morning  while  in 
confusion ;  and,  besides  dfoing  great  damage  to  other  ships, 
they  took  or  destroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the  intention 
for  which  these  preparations  were  made  by  the  Spaniards 
was  entirely  frustrated.  The  vessels  provided  by  the  Duke 
of  Parma  were  made  for  transporting  soldiers,  not  for  fight- 
ing: and  that  general,  when  urged  to  leave  the  harbour, 
positively  refused  to  expose  his  flourishing  army  to  such 
apparent  hazard  ;  while  the  English  not  only  were  able  to 
keep  the  sea,  but  seemed  even  to  triumph  over  their  ene- 
my. The  Spanish  admiral  found  in  many  rencounters, 
that  while  he  lost  so  considerable  a  part  of  his  own  navy, 
he  had  destroyed  only  one  small  vessel  of  the  English; 
and  he  foresaw,  that  by  continuing  so  unequal  a  combat, 
he  must  draw  inevitable  destruction  on  all  the  remainder. 
He  prepared  therefore  to  return  homewards ;  but  as  the 
wind  was  contrary  to  his  passage  through  the  channel,  he 
resolved  to  siil  northwarus,  and  making  the  tour  of  the 
island,  reach  the  Spanish  harbours  by  the  ocean.  The 
English  fleet  followed  him  during  sometime;  and  had 
not  their  ammunition  fallen  short,  by  the  negligence  of 
the  ofticers  in  supplying  them,  they  had  obliged  the  whole 
Armada  to  sun"enaer  at  discretion.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
had  once  taken  that  resolution  ;  but  was  diverted  from  it 
by  the  advice  of  his  confessor.  This  conclusion  of  the 
enterprise  would  have  been  more  glorious  to  the  English; 
but  tlic  event  proved  almost  equally  fatal  to  the  Spaniards. 
A  violent  tempest  overtook  the  Armada  after  i,,,-,.,,^^ 
it  passed  the  Orkneys:  the  ships  had  already 
lost  their  anchors,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  to  sea  :  the 
mariners,  unaccustomed  to  such  hardships,  and  not  able 
to  govern  such  unwieldy  vessels,  yierdea  to  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  and  allowed  tlieir  ships  to  drive  either  on  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  they  were  miserably  wrecked.  Not  a  half  of  the 
navy  returned  to  Spain  ;  and  the  seamen  as  well  as  sol- 
diers who  remained,  were  so  overcome  with  hardships  and 
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fatigue,  and  so  disnirited  by  their  discomfiture,  that  tliev 
fill«l  all  Spain  witli  accounts  of  the  desperate  valour  of 
the  English,  and  of  the  tempestuous  violence  of  that 
ocean  which  surrounds  them. 

Such  was  the  miserable  and  dishonourable  conclusion 
of  an  enterprise  which  had  been  preparing  for  three  years, 
which  had  exhausted  the  revenue  and  force  of  Spain,  and 
which  had  long  filled  all  Europe  with  anxiety  or  expecta- 
tion. Philip,  who  was  a  slave  to  his  ambition,  but  had 
an  entire  command  over  his  countenance,  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  mortifying  event  which  blasted  all  his  hopes,  than 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  rendering  thanks  for  the  gracious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  expressed  his  joy  that  the 
calamity  was  not  greater.  The  Spanish  priests,  who  had 
so  often  blest  this  holy  crusade,  and  foretold  its  infallible 
success,  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  vic- 
torv  gained  over  the  catholic  monarch  by  excommunicated 
heretics  and  an  execrable  usurper :  but  they  at  last  disco- 
vered, that  all  the  calamities  of  the  Spaniards  had  pro- 
ceeded from  their  allowing  the  infidel  JMoors  to  live 
among  them.y 

A.  D.  \xo.  Soon  after  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of 
ith  Feb.  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  queen  summoned 
a  new  parliament ;  and  received  from  them  a  supply  of 
two  subsidies  and  four  fifteenths,  payable  in  four  years. 
TTiis  is  the  first  instance  that  subsidies  were  doubled  in 
one  supply ;  and  so  unusual  a  concession  was  probably 
obtained  from  the  Joy  of  the  present  success,  and  from 
the  general  sense  of  the  queen's  necessities.  Some  members 
objected  to  this  heavy  charge,  on  account  of  the  great  burden 
of  loans  which  had  lately  been  imposed  upon  the  nation.^ 

Elizabeth  foresaw,  that  this  House  of 
A  F«rl.ament  Co^^rnons,  like  all  the  foregoing,  would  be 
governed  by  the  puritans ;  and  therefore,  to  obviate  their 
enterprises,  she  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
her  usual  injunction,  that  the  parliament  should  not  on 
any  account  presume  to  treat  of  matters  ecclesiastical. 
Notwithstanding  this  strict  inhibition,  the  zeal  of  one 
Damport  moved  him  to  present  a  bill  to  the  Commons 
for  remedying  spiritual  grievances,  and  for  restraining  the 
tyranny  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  were  cer- 
tainly great :  but  when  Mr.  Secretary  Woley  reminded 
the  House  of  her  majesty's  commands,  no  one  durst 
second  the  motion ;  the  bill  wa5  not  so  much  as  read ; 
and  the  Speaker  returned  it  to  Damport  without  taking 
the  least  notice  of  it.'  Some  members  of  the  House,  not- 
withstanding the  general  submission,  were  even  committed 
to  custody  on  account  of  this  attempt.'' 

The  imperious  conduct  of  Elizabeth  appeared  still  more 
clearly  in  another  parliamentary  transaction.  The  rieht 
of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative,  by  which  the 
officers  of  the  crown  could  at  pleasure  take  provisions  for 
the  household  fi-om  all  the  neighbouring  counties,  and 

.y  Str/pe,  vol.  iii.  p.  525.  On  the  fourth  of  September,  soon  after  (he 
dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  died  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  queen's 

.  but  uDwoithy,  lavourite.  Iter  affection  for  him  continued  to  the 
He  had  discovered  no  conduct  in  any  of  his  military  enterprises^ 

ffas  suspected  of  cowardice ;  yet  she  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  ht-r  armies  duriog  the  danser  of  the  Spanish  invasion ;  a  partiality 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  tn  her,  had  the  Duke  of  Parma  been  able 
to  land  his  troops  in  Knaland.  She  had  even  ordered  a  commission  to  be 
drawn  for  him,  constitutins  him  her  lieutenant  in  the  kinadoms  of  l.ns- 
land  and  Ireland  :  but  Burleigh  and  Hatton  represented  to  her  the  danger 
of  intrusting  such  unlimited  autliority  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  and 
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uted  the  execution  of  that  deL-^_.    _ 
he  usual  jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  gave 

other  passion  than  friendship.    But  Eli2 


s  founded 


Iwrsc  herself  of  some  debt  which  he  owed  her  :  and  her 
mooev  was  obser\-ed  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  de* 
ceased,  '1  he  earl  was  a  ereat  hypocrite,  a  pretender  to  the  strictest  reli- 
gion, an  eocourafrer  of  the  puritans,  and  a  founder  of  hospitals. 

z  Strype,  vol.  iii.  p.  54C.  Id.  Append,  p.239.  There  are  some  singular 
passages  in  tins  last  speech,  which  may  be  worth  taking  notice  of ;  espe- 
cially as  they  came  from  a  member  who  was  no  courtier;  for  he  arsues 
against  the  subsidy  :  "  .And  6rst,"  says  he.  "  for  the  lucetiily  thereof,  I 
cannot  deny,  but  if  it  were  a  charse  imposed  upon  us  by  lier  majesty's 
commandment,  or  a  demand  proceeding  from  her  majesty  by  way  of  re- 
quest, that  t  think  there  is  not  one  among  us  all,  either  so  disobedient  a 
subject  in  regard  of  our  duly,  or  so  unthankful  a  man  in  respect  of  the  in- 
estirnable  bene6ts  which,  by  her  or  from  her.  we  have  received,  which 
would  Dotwilu  frank  consent,  botli  of  voice  and  heart,  most  willingly  sub- 
mit himself  thereunto,  without  any  unreverend  inquiry  into  the  causes 
thereof;  for  it  is  continually  in  the  mouth  of  us  all,  that  our  lantls,  goods, 
and  lives,  are  at  our  prince's  disposing.  And  it  agreetltvery  well  with 
that  position  of  the  ci\^l  law.  which  sayeth.  Quod  omnia  regit  siou.  But 
how?  119  tameniu  tmtnium  lint.  Ad  regem  enimptnettat  omniumpeitinet ; 
ad  tinffiifnt  prAprieiat.  So  that  although  it  be  most  true  that  her  majesty 
hath  o\i;r  ourselves  and  onr  ^ooih  fotettalem  imperandi  ;  yet  it  is  true  that 
unlil  that  power  command,  (which,  no  doubt,  will  not  command  without 
very  just  cause,)  every   subject   hath-  his  own  prepiietarem   poisidcnii, 
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could  make  use  of  the  carls  and  carriages  of  the  farmers  ; 
and  the  price  of  these  commodities  and  services  was  fixed 
and  stated.  The  payment  of  the  money  was  often  distant 
and  uncertain ;  and  the  rates,  being  fixed  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  West  Indies,  were  much  inferior  to  the 
present  market  price ;  so  that  purveyance,  besides  the 
slavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as  a  great  burden,  and, 
being  arbitrary  and  casual,  was  liable  to  great  abuses. 
We  may  fairly  presume,  that  the  hungry  courtiers  of  Eli- 
zalieth,  supported  by  her  unlimited  power,  would  be  sure 
to  render  this  prerogative  very  oppressive  to  the  people ; 
and  the  Commons  had,  last  session,  found  it  necessary 
to  pass  a  bill  for  regulating  these  exactions ;  but  the  bill 
was  lost  in  the  House  of  Peers."^  Tlie  continuance  of  the 
abuses  begat  a  new  attempt  for  redress ;  and  the  same 
bill  was  now  revived,  and  again  sent  up  to  the  House  ol 
Peers,  tojether  with  a  bill  for  some  new  regulations  in  the 
court  of  exchequer.  Soon  after  the  Commons  received  a 
message  from  the  upper  House,  desiring  them  to  appoint 
a  committee  for  a  conference.  At  this  conference,  the 
Peers  informed  them,  that  the  queen,  by  a  message  de- 
livered bv  Lord  Burleigh,  had  expressed  her  displeasure, 
that  the  Commons  should  presume  to  touch  on  tier  pre- 
rogative. If  there  were  any  abuses,  she  said,  either  in 
imposing  puneyance,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  her  majesty  was  both  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide due  reformation ;  but  would  not  permit  the  parlia- 
ment to  intermeddle  in  these  matters.d  The  Commons, 
alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  appointed  another  committee 
to  attend  the  queen,  and  endeavour  to  satisfy  her  of  their 
humble  and  dutiful  intentions.  Elizabeth  gave  a  gracious 
reception  to  the  committee :  she  expressed  her  great  ines- 
timable loving  care  towards  her  loving  subjects ;  which, 
she  said,  was  greater  than  of  her  own  self,  or  even  tlian  any 
of  them  could  have  of  themselves.  She  told  them  that 
she  had  already  given  orders  for  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses 
attending  purveyance,  but  the  dangers  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion had  retarded  the  progress  of  the  design  ;  that  she 
had  as  much  skill,  will,  and  power  to  rule  her  household 
as  any  subjects  whatsoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as 
little  the  assistance  of  her  neighbours  ;  that  the  exchequer 
was  her  chamber,  consequently  more  near  to  her  than  even 
her  household,  and  therefore  the  less  proper  for  them  to 
intermeddle  with  ;  and  that  she  would  of  herself,  with  ad- 
vice of  her  council  and  the  judges,  redress  every  giievance 
in  these  matters,  but  would  not  permit  the  Commons,  by 
laws  moved  without  her  privity,  fo  bereave  her  of  the 
honour  attending  these  regulations.*  The  issue  of  this 
matter  was  the  same  that  attended  all  contests  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments.'  She  seems  even  to  have 
been  more  imperious  in  this  particular  than  her  predeces- 
sors ;  at  least  her  more  remote  ones :  for  they  often 
permitted    tlie  abuses  of  purveyance "  to   be  redressed 

Which  power  and  commandment  from  her  majesty,  which  we  have  not  yet 
received,  I  take  it  (saving  reformation)  that  we  are  freed  from  the 
cause  of  necetiitp.    And  the  cause  of  necessity  is  the  dangei 


lI  benevolei 
benevolence  was 
proceeds  to  assert  with  s 


a  D'F.wes,  p.  438. 

b  Sirypc's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  580.     Neal,  vol.  i.  p.  iOO. 
c  D'twes,  p.  AM.  a  Ibid.  p.  HO.  e  Ibid.  p.  444. 

f  Si  Ttxa  ell.  ubi  lu  putsat,  ego  tapulo  tanlvm.  -luv. 
g  We  may  judge  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  these  abuses  by  a 
speech  of  Bacon's  against  purveyors,  delivered  in  the  first  session  of  the 
(irst  parliament  of  the  subsequent  reien,  by  which  also  we  may  learn,  that 
Elizabeth  had  given  no  redress  to  the  grievancescomplained  of.  "  First," 
says  he,  "  they  take  in  kind  what  they  ought  not  to  take  ;  secondly,  Uiev 
telle  in  quanlitv  a  far  greater  proportion  than  cometh  to  your  majesty  s 
thirdly,  they  take  in  an  unlawful  manner,  in  a  manner,  I  say,  direct- 
■■■■■■■■  '  '      s.     For  the  iirst,  I  am  a 

:  instead 


ly  and  expressly  prohibited  by  the  several  laws 


little  to  alter  their 


instead  of  takers  they  become  t 


redimendam  vexattimem ;  imposing  upon  them               .            _  .     _ 

divers  sums  of  money,  sometimes  in  gross,  sometimes  in  the  nature  olstl- 
pendsannually  paid,  ne  noceant,  to  be  freed  and  eased  ot  their  oppression. 
Again,  they  take  trees,  which  by  laws  they  cannot  do  ;  timber  trees,  which 
are  the  heauly,  countenance,  and  shelter  of  men's  houses ;  that  men  have 
long  spared  trom  their  own  purse  and  profit ;  that  men  esteem  fOr  their 
use  and  delight,  above  ten  times  the  value  ;  that  are  a  loss  which  men 
cannot  repair  or  recover.  These  do  they  take,  to  Ihe  defacing  and- spoiling 
of  your  subjects'  mansions  and  dwellings,  except  they  may  be  compounded 
ith  to  their  own  appetites.    And  if:  '  


while  he  is  at  honie,  they  will  watch  their 


•  hard  for  1 
;  when  there  is  but  a  bailiff 


to  Ihe  root  of  the 
the  master  cau  stop  ir  Again,  they  use  a  strange  and  most  unjust  exai 
tion  in  causing  Ihe  subjects  to  pay  poundage  of  their  nn-n  debts,  due  froi 
your  majesty  unto  them  ;  so  as  a  poor  man  when  he  has  had  his  hay,  i 


•lli« 
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by  law.''  Kdward  III.  a  very  arbitniry  prince,  allowed 
ten  several  statutes  to  be  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

In  so  great  awe  did  the  Commons  stand  of  every 
courtier,  as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  thev  durst  use  no 
fi-eedoni  of  speech  which  they  thought  would  give  the  least 
otfencc  to  any  of  tlieni.  Sir  Kdward  liobby  showed  in 
the  House  his  extreme  grief,  th-.it  by  some  great  personage, 
not  a  member  of  the  House,  he  had  been  sharply  rebuked 
fcr  speeches  delivered  m  ixirliament :  he  craved  "the  favour 
of  the  House,  and  desired  that  some  of  the  members 
might  inform  tliat  great  personage  of  his  true  meaning 
and  intention  in  the  speeches.'  The  Commons,  to  obviate 
these  inconveniences,  passed  a  vote  that  no  one  should 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  House.'' 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Armada  had  besotten  in  the 
nation  a  k  iiid  of  eiitliusiastic  passion  for  enterprises  against 
Spain  ;  and  nothing  seemed  now  impossible  to  be  achiev- 
ed by  the  valour  and  fortune  of  the  English.  Don  An- 
tonio, prior  of  Crato,  a  natural  son  of  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal,  trustins  to  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen 
against  the  Ceistil  ians,  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown ; 
and  flying  first  to  France,  thence  to  England,  had  been 
encouraged  both  by  Henry  and  Elizabetli  in  his  preten- 
v.,^:,:,.,.  sions.  A  design  was  formed  bv  the  people, 
againsi  not  the  court,  ot   England,  to  conquer  the 

Poitugal.  kingdom  for  Don  Antonio :  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris  were  the  leaders  in  this 
romantic  enterprise :  near  twenty  thousand  volunteers  ' 
enlisted  themselves  in  the  service :  and  ships  were  hired, 
as  well  as  arms  provided,  at  the  charge  of  tlie  adventurers. 
The  queen's  frugality  kept  her  from  contributing  more 
than  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  the  expense ;  and  slie  only 
allowed  six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  attend  the  expedition."" 
There  weis  more  spirit  and  bravery,  than  foresight  or  pru- 
dence, in  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise.  The  small  stock 
of  the  adventurers  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  pro- 
visions or  ammunition  sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking  : 
they  even  wanted  vessels  to  stow  the  numerous  volunteers 
who  crowded  to  them  :  and  they  were  obliged  to  seize  by 
force  some  ships  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  which  they  met  with 
at  sea  :  an  expedient  which  set  them  somewhat  more  at  ease 
in  point  of  room  for  their  men,  but  remedied  not  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  provisions."  Had  they  sailed  directly  to 
Portugal,  it  is  believed  that  the  good-will  of  the  people, 
joined  to  the  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  might  have 
insured  them  of  success  :  but  hearing  that  great  prepara- 
tions were  making  at  the  Groine  for  tlie  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  induced  to  go  thither,  and  destroy  this 
new  armament  of  Spain.  They  broke  into  the  harbour, 
hurned  some  ships  of  war,  particularly  one  commanded  by 
Recalde,  vice-admiral  of  Spain  ;  they  defeated  an  army  of 
four  or  five  thousand  men,  which  was  assembled  to  oppose 
them  ;  they  assaulted  the  Groine,  and  took  the  lower  town, 
which  they  pillaeed ;  and  they  would  have  taken  the  higher, 
though  well  fortified,  had  they  not  found  their  ammunition 
and  provisions  beginning  to  fail  them.    The  young  Earl  of 

his  wood,  or  his  poultry  (which  perchance  he  was  full  loath  to  part  with, 
and  had  tor  the  provision  of  his  own  family,  and  not  to  put  to  sale)  taken 
troin  him.  and  that  not  at  a  just  price,  but  under  the  value,  and  couietli  to 
receive  bis  money,  he  shall  have  alter  the  rate  ot  twelve-pence  in  the 

K'luncJ  abated  tor  |>oundage  ot  his  due  payment  upon  so  hard  conditions, 
ay,  further,  they  are  grown  to  that  extremity,  (as  is  affirmed,  though  it 
tie  scarce  credible,  save  that  in  such  persons  all  things  are  credible.)  that 
they  will  take  double  poundage,  once  when  the  debenture  is  made, 
a..d  a^ain  the  second  time  when  the  money  is  paid.  For  the  second  point, 
must  LTaciou?  sovereign,  touching  the  quantity  which  they  take  far  above 
tlial  which  i«  answered  to  your  majesty's  use  ;  it  is  atlirmed  uuto  me  by 
divers  gentlemen  of  pood  report,  as  a  matter  wbicli  I  may  safely  avouch  un- 
to your  majesty,  that  there  is  no  pound  profit  which  redoundeth  unto  your 
majesty  in  this  course,  but  induceth  and  begetteth  three  pound  damage 
upon  your  subjects,  beside  the  discontentment.  And  to  the  end  they  may 
make  their  stxui  more  securely,  what  do  they  ?  Whereas  divers  statutes 
do  strictly  provide,  that  whatsoever  they  take  shall  be  registered  and  at- 
tested, tti  toe  end  that  fay  making  a  collation  ot  that  whit  h  is  taken  from 
the  country  and  that  which  is  answered  ai  .  .  .  li  ,  u  r!. , .  its  might  appear, 
they,  to  the  end  toobscure  their  deceile>,  lit'  t  .     :   er\'ationotihts, 

which  the  law  prescribeth.     And  Ihenli  i        n  it  may  please 

your  majesty,  to  the  third  sort  of  ahus.-.  !      unt.iwfnl  manner 

of  their  taking,  whereof  this  question  i-      i  i  (iiniiifnld,  as  it 

rather  asketh  an  enumeration  of  some  ril  'I '         'i  t     i,  ,i  ;  i.  .1 1  uiiuii 

ofall._    For  their  price,  by  law  they  on-M  r    1   ,.    ,1  i   n,    v.ii(, 

hey  take  at  an  m  ,      '  !      11   -  '      "     '.   1  1  n  ■     t-s 


protected,  and  by  : 


Essex,  a  nobleman  of  promising  hopes,  who,  fired  with 
the  thirst  of  military  honour,  had  secretly,  unknown  to  the 
queen,  stolen  from  England,  here  joined  the  adventurers; 
and  it  was  then  agreed  by  common  consent  to  make  sail 
for  Portugal,  the  main  ob|ect  of  their  enterprise. 

The  English  landed  at  I'aniche,  a  sea-port  town,  twelve 
leagues  from  Lisbon  ;  and  Norris  led  the  army  to  that 
capital,  while  Drake  undertook  to  sail  up  the  river  and 
attack  the  city  with  united  forces.  By  this  time  tlie  court 
of  Spain  had  gotten  leisure  to  prepare  against  the  invasion. 
Forces  were  thrown  into  Lisbon  :  the  Portuguese  were 
disarmed  :  all  suspected  persons  were  taken  into  custody : 
and  thus,  though  the  inhabitants  bore  great  afl'ectioii  to 
Don  Antonio,  none  of  them  durst  declare  in  favour  of  the 
invaders.  The  Englisli  army,  however,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  suburbs,  which  abounded  with  riches  of  all 
kinds;  but  as  tliey  desired  to  conciliate  the  aflijctions  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  were  more  intent  on  honour  than 
profit,  they  observed  a  strict  discipline,  and  abstained  from 
all  plunder.  Meanwhile  they  found  their  ammunition 
and  provisions  much  exhausted  ;  they  had  not  a  single 
cannon  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  the  admiral  had 
not  been  able  to  pass  some  fortresses  which  guarded  the 
river ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  an  insurrection  in  their 
favour ;  sickness,  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  intemperance 
in  wine  and  fruits,  had  seized  the  army  :  so  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  reembark. 
They  were  not  pursued  by  the  enemy  ;  and,  finding  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  sixty  shii'S  laden  with  naval  stores,  they 
seized  them  as  lawful  prize,  though  they  belonged  to  the 
Hanse  Towns,  a  neutral  power.  They  sailed  thence  to 
Vigo,  which  they  took  ancl  burned ;  and,  having  ravaged 
the  country  around,  they  set  sail  and  arrived  in  England. 
Above  half  of  these  gallant  adventurers  perished  by  sick- 
ness, famine,  fatigue,  and  the  sword;"  ana  England  reaped 
more  honour  than  profit  from  this  extraordinary  enterprise. 
It  is  computed  that  eleven  hundred  gentlemen  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  that  only  three  hundred  and  fifty 
survived  those  multiplied  disasters.!" 

When  tliese  ships  were  on  their  voyage  homewards,  they 
met  with  the  Earl  of  CumberlaniJ,  who  was  outward 
bound,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  sail,  all  e(]uipped  at  his  own 
charge,  except  one  ship  of  war  which  the  queen  had  lent 
him.  That  nobleman  supplied  Sir  Fmncis  Drake  with 
some  provisions;  a  generosity  which  saved  the  lives  of 
many  of  Drake's  men,  but  for  which  the  olliers  afterwards 
suffered  severely.  Cumberland  sailed  towards  the  Terce- 
ras,  and  took  several  iirizes  from  the  enemy ;  but  the 
richest,  valued  at  a  hun(ired  thousand  pounds,  perished  in 
her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
in  Cornwall.  JMany  of  these  adventurers  were  killed  in 
a  rash  attem))t  at  the  Terceras ;  a  great  mortality  seized 
the  rest :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  few  hands  which 
remained  were  able  to  steer  the  ships  hack  into  harbour.i 

Though  the  signal  advantages  gained  over      Affairs  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  spirit  thence  infused      Scotland. 

they  false  in  the  highways  :  by  law.  they  ought  to  show  their  commissioa, 
*c.  A  number  of  other  particulars  there  are,"  &c.  Bacon's  Works,  iv. 
p.  305,  .106. 

nents  to  mc ------  -     -^  — 

..llowed,  that  this  slight  prerogative  alone,  which  has  passed  almost  unob- 
served amidst  other  branches  of  so  much  greater  importance,  was  suAicient 
to  extinguish  alt  regular  liberty.  For  what  elector,  or  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  even  juryman,  durst  oppose  the  will  of  the  court,  while  he  lay 
under  the  lash  of  such  an  arbitrary  iirerogative.  For  a  further  account  of 
the  grievous  and  incredible  oppressions  of  purveyors,  see  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  i.  p.  lytl.  There  is  a  story  of  a  carter,  which 
may  be  worth  mentioning  on  this  occasion.  "  A  carter  had  three  times 
been  at  Wi)idsor  with  his  cart  to  carry  away,  upon  summons  of  a  remove, 
some  part  of  the  stuff  of  her  majestv's  wardrobe  ;  and  when  he  had  re- 
paired thilber once, twice, anil  the  third  time, and  that  theyofthe  wardrobe 
had  told  him  the  third  time  that  the  remove  held  not,  the  carter, 
his  hand  on  his  thigh,  said.  A'lir^  /  tee  lltat  the  ijueen  is  a  teomai 
ti<  j'li/  :.:!'.      Whiih  \v1.r1i5  being  overheard  by  her  majesty,  who  then 

St I    .It  till-  vvmiliiv,  sill- s.ii.l,    tVltal  n   litlain  is  this!   and   so  sent  him 

ilir.i  ,,„srlMi.stn|ilii,iiiiiuili."    liirch's  Mcmolrs,  vol.  l.  p.  155. 
ti  ^i-'  iiiL-  M.iiiiies  oiiilttr  the  head  of  purveyance. 

^   An  iirt  w;is  passed  thii  scssiou,  enforcing  the  former  Statute,  which  im- 


irs  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  61.    Monson,  p.  267. 
-If  nnlv  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  and  four  tnqusaiia 

It'  on  tliis  expedition  ;  but  (he  account  contained  ID  Dr. 

ine  ot  the  most  considcratile  of  the  adventurers. 

;.  n  Ibid.  p.  159. 

1.5,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

q  .Monson,  p.  161. 
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into  the  Kiislish,  gave  Elizaliclli  great  security  during  tlie 
rest  of  lier  ri'lgn,  she  could  not  f'orbeur  keeping  an  anxious 
eye  on  Scotland,  whose  situation  rendered  its  revolutions 
always  of  importance  to  her.  It  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, tliat  this  tiigli-sniriled  princess,  wlio  knew  so  well  to 
brave  danger,  would  not  have  rctamed  that  malignant 
jealousy  towards  her  heir,  witli  which,  during  the  life-time 
of  Mary,  she  had  been  so  much  agitated.  James  had  in- 
deed succeeded  to  all  the  claims  of  his  mother;  but  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  the  favour  of  the  catholics,  which 
could  alone  render  these  claims  dangerous.''  And  as  the 
queen  was  now  well  advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed  an  un- 
controlled authority  over  her  subjects,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  King  of  Scots,  who  was  of  an  indolent  unambitious 
temper,  would  ever  give  her  any  disturbance  in  her  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  Yet  all  these  circumstances  could 
not  remove  her  timorous  suspicions  :  and  so  far  from  satis- 
fying the  nation  by  a  settlement  of  the  succession,  or  a 
declaration  of  James's  title,  shewas  as  anxious  to  prevent 
every  incident  which  might  anywise  raise  his  credit,  or  pro- 
cure him  the  regard  of  the  English,  as  if  he  had  been  her 
immediate  rival  and  competitor.  iVIost  of  his  ministers  and 
favourites  were  her  pensioners ;  and  as  she  was  desirous 
to  hinder  him  from  marrying  and  having  children,  she 
obliged  them  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  alli- 
ance, even  the  most  reasonable,  which  could  be  offered 
liim  ;  and  during  some  years  she  succeeded  in  this  malig- 
nant policy •'  lie  had  fixed  on  the  elder  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who,  being  a  remote  prince  and  not 
powerful,  could  give  her  no  umbrage;  yet  did  she  so  art- 
fully cross  this  negociation,  that  the  Danish  monarch, 
impatient  of  delay,  married  his  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  James  then  renewed  his  suit  to  the  younger 
princess ;  and  still  found  obstacles  from  the  intrigues  of 
Klizabetli,  who,  merely  with  a  view  of  interposing  delay, 
proposed  to  him  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  a 
princess  much  older  than  himself,  and  entirely  destitute  of 
fortune.  The  young  king,  besides  the  desire  of  securing 
himself,  by  the  prospect  of  issue,  from  those  traitorous 
attempts  too  frequent  among  his  subjects,  had  been  so 
watched  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  he 
had  another  inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  so  usual 
with  monarchs.  His  impatience,  therefore  broke  through 
all  the  politics  of  Elizabeth ;  the  articles  of  marriage 
were  settled  :  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  proxy,  and 
the  princess  embarked  for  Scotland  ;  but  was  driven  by  a 
storm  into  a  port  of  Norway.  The  tempest,  and  some 
others  which  happened  near  the  same  time,  were  uni- 
versally believed  in  Scotland  and  Denmark  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  combination  of  the  Scottish  and  Danish 
witches ;  and  the  dying  confession  of  the  criminals  was 
supposed  to  put  the  accusation  beyond  all  controversy.' 
James,  however,  though  a  great  believer  in  sorcery,  was 
not  deterred  by  this  incident  from  taking  a  voyage  in  order 
to  conduct  his  bride  home :  he  arrived  in  Norway ; 
carried  the  queen  thence  to  Copenhagen  ;  and,  having 
passed  the  winter  in  that  city,  he  brought  her  next  spring 
to  Scotland,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the 
people.  The  clergy  alone,  who  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity of  vexing  their  prince,  made  opposition  to  the 
queen's  coronation,  on  account  of  the  ceremony  of  anoint- 
ing her,  which  they  alleged  was  either  a  Jewish  or  a  popish 
rite,  and  therefore  utterly  antichristian  and  unlawful.  But 
James  was  as  much  bent  on  the  ceremony  as  they  were 
averse  to  it;  and,  after  much  controversy,  and  many 
intrigues,  his  authority,  which  had  not  often  happened,  at 
list  prevailed  over  their  opposition." 


CHAP.  XLIII. 


After  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  many 
difficulties,  Elizabeth  had  at  length  reached 

il.  vol.  i.  p.  41.  s  Melvil,  p.  160.  177. 


a  situation  where,  though  her  afluirs  still  required  atten- 
tion, and  found  employment  for  her  active  spirit,  she  was 
removed  from  all  danger  of  any  immediate  revolution,  and 
might  regard  the  efforts  of  her  enemies  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  and  security.  Her  successful  and  prudent 
administr.ition  had  L'ained"her,  together  with  the  admiration 
of  foreigners,  the  affections  of^  her  own  subjects  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  even  the  catholics,  how- 
ever discontented,  pretended  not  to  dispute  her  title,  or 
adhere  to  any  other  person  as  her  competitor.  James, 
curbed  by  his  factious  nobility  and  ecclesiastics,  possessed 
at  home  very  little  authority  ;  and  was  solicitous  to  remain 
on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth  and  the  English  nation,  in 
hopes  that  time,  aided  by  his  patient  tranquillity,  would 
secure  him  that  rich  succession  to  wliicli  Iih  birth  entitled 
him.  The  Hollanders,  though  overmatched  in  their  con- 
test with  Spain,  still  made  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and 
such  was  their  unconquerable  antipathy  to  their  old 
masters,  and  such  the  prudent  conduct  of  young  Maurice, 
their  governor,  that  the  subduing  of  that  small  territory,  if 
at  all  possible,  must  be  the  work  of  years,  and  the  result 
of  many  and  great  successes.  Philip,  who,  in  his  power- 
ful effort  against  England,  had  been  transported  by  resent- 
ment and  ambition  beyond  his  usual  cautious  maxims, 
was  now  disabled,  and  still  more  discouraged,  from  ad- 
venturing again  on  such  hazardous  enterprises.  The 
situation  also  of  affairs  in  France  began  chiefly  to  employ 
his  attention ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  artifice,  and 
force,  and  expense,  the  events  in  that  kingdom  proved 
every  day  more  contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  more 
favourable  to  the  friends  and  confederates  of  England. 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  con-  h  •  ff  '  • 

strained  Henry  to  declare  war  against  the 
hugonots,  these  religionists  seemed  exposed  to  the  utmost 
danger ;  and  Elizabeth,  sensible  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  her  own  interests  and  those  of  that  party,  had 
supported  the  King  of  Navarre  by  her  negociations  in 
Germany,  and  by  large  sums  of  money,  whicli  she  re- 
mitted for  levying  forces  in  that  country.  This  great 
prince,  not  discouraged  by  the  superiority  of  his  enemies, 
took  the  field  ;  and  in  the  year  1587  gained  at  C'outras  a 
complete  victory  over  the  army  of  the  French  king  ;  but 
as  his  allies,  the'  Germans,  were  at  the  same  time  discom- 
fited by  the  army  of  the  league,  under  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
his  situation,  notwithstanding  his  victory,  seemed  still  as 
desperate  a.s  ever.  Tlie  chief  advantage  which  he  reaped 
by  this  diversity  of  success  arose  from  the  dissensions 
which  by  that  means  took  place  among  Ids  enemies. 
The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  intoxicated  with  admiration  of 
Guise,  and  strongly  prejudiced  against  their  king,  whose 
intentions  had  become  suspicious  to  them,  took  to  arms, 
and  obliged  Henry  to  fly  for  his  safety.  That  prince,  dis- 
sembling with  the  league;  and  having  conferred  many 
high  offices  on  Guise  and  his  partisans,  summoned  an 
assembly  of  the  states  at  Blois,  on  pretence  of  finding  ex- 
pedients to  support  the  intended  war  against  the  hugonots. 
The  various  scenes  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  which  had 
been  exhibited  in  France,  had  justly  begotten  a  mutual 
diflSdence  among  all  parties  ;  yet  Guise,  trusting  more  to 
the  timidity  than  honour  of  the  King,  rashly  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  that  monarch,  and  expected,  by  the 
ascepdant  of  his  own  genius,  to  make  him  submit  to  all 
his  exorbitant  pretensions.  Henry,  though  of  an  easy 
disposition,  not  steady  to  his  resolutions,  nor  even  to  his 
nromisfs,  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity;  and  find- 
ing all  his  subtilties  eluded  by  the  vigour  of  Guise,  and 
even  his  throne  exposed  to  the" most  imminent  danger,  he 
embraced  more  violent  counsels  than  were  MiiMit  of  ihe 
natural  to  him,  and  ordered  that  prince  and  Dulteot  Cuisc. 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  to  be  assassinated  in 
his  palace. 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  necessity  of  it  alone 
could  excuse,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  author,  and 
seemed  at  first  to  plunge  him  into  greater  dangers  than 
those  which  he  sought  "to  avoid  by  taking  vengeance  on 
his  enemy.  The  partisans  of  the  "league  were  inflamed 
with  the  utmost  rage  against  hira:  the  populace  every 
where,   particularly   at   Paris,  renounced    allegiance    t"o 
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liiin  :  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  preachers  filled  all  places 
with  execrations  against  his  name;  and  the  most  pow- 
itI'hI  cities  and  most  opulent  provinces  appeared  to  com- 
bine in  a  resolution,  either  of  renouncing  monarchy,  or 
of  chanjiini;  their  monarch.  Uenrv,  finding  slender  re- 
sources among  Ins  catholic  subjecis,  was  constrained  to 
enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  luigonots  and  the  Kinj; 
of  Navarre  :  he  enlisted  hurge  bodies  of  Swiss  infantry 
and  German  cavalry  :  and,  being  still  supported  by  his 
cliif  f  nobility,  he  assembled  by  all  these  means  an  army 
of  near  forty  thousand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Paris  ready  to  crush  the  league,  and  subdue  all  his  ene- 
mies. The  dcsper.ite  resolution  of  one  man  diverted  the 
course  of  these  great  events.  Jaques  Clement,  a  Domi- 
nican friar,  inflamed  by  that  bloody  spirit  of  bigotry  which 
distinguishes  this  century  and  a  great  part  of  the  follow- 
ing beyond  all  ages  of  the  world,  embraced  the  resolution 
of  sacrificing  his  own  life  in  order  to  save  the  church 
from  the  pereecutions  of  an  heretical  tyrant;  and  being 
Murder  ..r  Hen- admitted  under  some  pretext  to  the  king's 
'y  iiie  Third.  presence,  he  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  vvound, 
and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  the  courtiers,  who 
hastily  revenged  the  murder  of  their  sovereign.  This  me- 
morable incident  happened  on  the  first  of  August  1589. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  assumed 
the  government  by  die  title  of  Henry  IV.  but  succeeded  to 
much  greater  difficulties  than  those  which  surrounded  his 
predecessor.  The  prejudices  entertained  against  his  reli- 
gion made  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  immediately  desert 
him ;  and  it  was  only  by  his  promise  of  hearkening  to 
conferences  and  instruction,  that  he  could  engage  anv  of 
the  catholics  to  adhere  to  his  undoubted  title.  The 
league,  governed  by  the  Duke  of  Mayence,  brother  to 
Guise,  gathered  new  force,  and  the  King  of  Spain  enter- 
tained views,  either  of  dismembering  the  French  monarchy, 
or  of  annexing  the  whole  to  his  own  dominions.  In  these 
distressful  circumstances,  Henry  addressed  himself  to 
Elizabeth,  and  found  her  well  disposed  to  contribute  to 
his  assistiince,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  catholic 
league,  and  of  Philip,  her  inveterate  and  dangerous  ene- 
mies. To  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  Swiss  and  German 
auxiliaries,  she  made  him  a  present  of  twenty-two  diou- 
sand  pounds,  a  greater  sum  than,  as  he  declared,  he  had 
ever  seen  before :  and  she  sent  him  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  men  under  Lord  Willoughby,  an  officer  of 
reputation,  who  joined  the  French  at  Dieppe.  Strength- 
ened by  these  supplies,  Henry  marched  directlv  to  Paris; 
and,  havuig  taken  the  suburbs  sword  in  hiind,  he  aban- 
doned them  to  be  pillaged  by  his  soldiers.  He  employed 
this  body  of  English  in  many  other  enterprises;  and  still 
found  reason  to  praise  their  courage  and  fidelity.  The 
time  of  their  service  being  elapsed,  he  dismissed  them 
with  manv  high  commendations.  Sir  William  Drury,  Sir 
Thomas  fiaskerville,  and  Sir  John  Boroughs,  acquired  re- 
putation in  this  campaign,  and  revived  in  France  the 
ancient  fame  of  English  valour. 

Propressofiien-  The  army  which  Henry,  next  campaign, 
rj  iiie  Fourih.  jej  i„to  the  field,  was  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  league  ;  but  as  it  was  composed  of  the  chief  nobi- 
lity of  France,  he  feared  not  to  encounter  his  enemies  in 
a  pitched  battle  at  Yvree,  and  he  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  them.  Tliis  success  enabled  him  to  blockade 
Paris,  and  he  reduced  that  capital  to  the  last  extremity  of 
iamine ;  when  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  Philip,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  league, 
and  obliged  Henry  to  raise  the  blockade.  Having  per- 
formed this  important  service,  he  retreated  to  the  Low 
Countries;  and,  by  his  consummate  skill  in  the  art  of 
war,  performed  these  long  marches  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  without  affording  the  French  monarch  that  oppor- 
tunity which  he  sought  of  giving  him  battle,  or  so  much 
as  once  putting  his  army  in  disorder.  The  only  loss 
which  he  sustained  was  in  the  Low  Countries;  where 
Prince  Maurice  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  reco- 
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vered  sonic  places  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  formerly 

conquered  trom  the  States." 

The  situation  of  Henry's  affairs,  though     ,  _  ,,„, 
-^     11       1    '       J  ^       A.  D.  1591. 
promising,  was   not   so    well   advanced  or 

established  as  to  make  the  queen  discontinue  her  suc- 
cours ;  and  she  was  still  more  confirmed  in  the  resolution 
of  supporting  him  by  some  advantages  gained  by  the 
King  of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Mercoeur,  governor  of 
Brittany,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  had  declared 
for  the  league ;  and  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by 
Henry's  forces,  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  secure 
himself,  to  introduce  some  Spanisn  troops  into  the  sea- 
port towns  of  that  province.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  at 
the  danger ;  and  foresaw  that  the  Spaniards,  besides  in- 
festing the  English  commerce  by  privateers,  might  em- 
ploy tliese  harbours  as  the  seat  of  their  naval  preparations, 
and  might  more  easily  from  that  vicinity,  than  from  Spain 
or  Portugal,  project  an  invasion  of  Eiigland.  She  con- 
cluded therefore  a  new  treaty  with  Henry,  in  which  she 
enjpged  to  send  over  three  thousand  men,  to  be  em])loyed 
in  the  reduction  of  Brittany  ;  and  she  stipulated  that  her 
charges  should,  in  a  twelvemondi,  or  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
was  expelled,  be  refunded  her.""  These  forces  were  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Norris,  and  under  him  by  his  brother 
Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Roger  Williams 
was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  which  garrisoned  Dieppe: 
and  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Palmer,  lay  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  intercepted  all 
the  vessels  belonging  to  die  Spaniards  or  the  leaguers. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated  be- 
forehand by  any  treaty  or  agreement;  and  Henry,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  projected  enterprise 
against  Brittany,  persuaded  the  English  commanders  to 
join  his  army,  and  to  take  a  share  in  the  hostilities  which 
he  carried  into  Picardy.^  Notwithstanding  the  disgust 
which  Elizabeth  received  from  this  disappointment,  he 
laid  before  her  a  plan  for  expelling  the  leaguers  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  persuaded  her  to  send  over  a  new  body  of 
four  thousand  men  to  assist  him  in  that  enterprise.  The 
Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  general  of  these  forces ;  a 
young  nobleman,  who,  by  many  exterior  accomplishments, 
and  still  more  real  merit,  was  daily  advancing  in  favour 
with  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to  occupy  that  place  in  her 
affections,  which  Leicester,  now  deceased,  had  so  long 
enjoyed.  Essex,  impatient  for  military  fame,  was  ex- 
tremely uneasy  to  lie  some  time  at  Dieppe  unemployed ; 
and,  had  not  tne  orders  which  he  received  from  his  mis- 
tress been  so  positive,  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  of 
Henry's  invitation,  and  have  marched  to  join  the  French 
army  now  in  Champagne.  This  plan  of  operations  was 
also  proposed  to  Elizabeth  by  the  French  ambassador,  but 
she  rejected  it  witli  great  displeasure;  and  she  threatened 
imrrlediately  to  recall  her  troops,  if  Henry  should  per- 
severe any  longer  in  his  present  practice,  of  breaking  all 
concert  with  her,  and  attending  to  nothing  but  his  own 
interests.''  Urged  by  these  motives,  the  French  king  at 
last  led  his  army  into  Normandy,  and  laid  siege  to  Roiien, 
which  he  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  But  the  league, 
unable  of  themselves  to  take  the  field  against  him,  had 
again  recourse  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  received  ordera 
to  march  to  dieir  relief.  He  executed  this  enterprise  with 
his  usual  abilities  and  success  ;  and,  for  the  present,  frus- 
trated all  the  projects  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  This 
princess,  who  kept  still  in  view  the  interests  of  her  own 
kingdom  in  all  lier  foreign  transactions,  was  impatient 
under  these  disappointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negli- 
gence in  the  execution  of  treaties,  and  complained,  that 
the  English  forces  were  thrust  foremost  in  everv  hazard- 
ous enterprise.''  It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  own 
ardent  courage,  and  their  desire  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  so  celebrated  a  theatre  of  war,  were  the  causes 
why  they  so  often  enjoyed  this  perilous  honour. 

Notwithstanding  the  indifferent  success  of  former  en- 
terprises, the  queen  was  sensible  how  necessary  it  was  to 

Th'tinrHs  Hanilnlph,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  queen  in  several  em- 
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support  Henry  against  the  league  and  the  Spaniaicis  ;  and 
she  t'orinfKl  a  new  treaty  with  liini,  in  which  tliey  agreed 
never  to  make  peace  with  Phihp  but  by  common  consent; 
she  promised  to  send  liim  a  new  supply  of  four  thousand 
men  ;  and  he  sti|)ulated  to  repay  h(!r  charges  in  a  twelve- 
month, to  employ  these  forces,  joined  to  a  body  of  French 
troops,  in  an  expedition  against  Hrittany,  anci  to  consign 
into  her  hands  a  sea-port  town  of  tliiit  province,  for  a  re- 
treat to  the  English.'  Henry  knew  the  impossibility  of 
executing  some  of  these  articles,  and  tlie  imprudence  of 
fulfilling  others ;  but,  finding  them  rigidly  insisted  on  by 
Elizabeth,  he  accepted  of  her  succours,  and  trusted  that 
he  might  easily,  on  some  pretence,  be  able  to  excuse  his 
failure  in  executing  his  part  of  the  treaty.  This  campaign 
was  the  least  successful  of  all  those  which  he  had  yet 
carried  on  against  the  league. 

During  these  military  operations  in  France, 

prfses  against    Elizabeth  employed  her  naval  power  against 

Spain.  Philip,   and    endeavoured   to   intercept  his 

West-Indian  treasures,  the  source  of  that  greatness  which 
rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours.  She 
sent  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Tliomas  Howard,  for  this  service ;  but  the  king  of  Spain, 
informed  of  her  purpose,  fitted  out  a  great  force  of  fifty- 
five  sail,  and  despatched  them  to  escort  the  Indian  fleet. 
They  fell  in  with  the  English  squadron ;  and,  by  tlie 
courageous  obstinacy  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  the  vice- 
admiral,  who  refused  to  make  his  esca|)e  by  flight,  they 
took  one  vessel,  the  first  English  ship  of  war  that  had  yet 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniaras.s  Tlie  rest  of  the 
squadron  returned  safely  into  England,  frustrated  of  their 
expectations,  but  pleasing  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
their  attempt  had  not  been  altogether  fruitless  in  hurting 
the  enemy.  The  Indian  fleet  had  been  so  long  detained 
in  the  Havanna  from  the  fear  of  the  English,  that  they 
were  obliged  at  last  to  set  sail  in  an  improper  season,  and 
most  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck  ere  they  reached  the 
Spanish  harbours.''  The  Earl  of  Cumljerland  made  a  like 
unsuccessful  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  trade.  lie 
carried  out  one  ship  of  the  queen's,  and  seven  others 
equipped  at  his  own  expense ;  but  the  prizes  which  he 
made  did  not  compensate  the  charges.' 

The  spirit  of  these  expensive  and  hazardous  adventures 
v,as  very  prevalent  in  England.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
had  enjoyed  great  favour  with  the  queen,  finding  his  in- 
terest to  decline,  determined  to  recover  her  good  graces 
by  some  important  undertaking ;  and  as  his  reputation 
was  high  among  his  countrymen,  he  persuaded  great 
numbers  to  engage  with  him  as  volunteers  in  an  attempt 
on  the  West  Indies.  The  fleet  was  detained  so  long  in 
the  channel  by  contrary  winds,  that  the  season  was  lost : 
Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the  queen  :  Sir  Martin  Frobisher 
succeeded  to  the  command,  and  made  a  privateering 
voyage  against  the  Spaniards.     He  took  one  rich  carrack 

A  D  i-iQ"  "^^'  '^*  island  of  Flores,  and  destroyed  an- 
other.'' About  the  same  time  Thomas  White, 
a  Londoner,  took  two  Spanish  ships,  which,  besides  four- 
teen hundred  chests  of  quicksilver,  contained  about  two 
millions  of  bulls  for  indulgences;  a  commodity  useless 
to  the  English,  but  which  had  cost  the  King  of  Spain 
three  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  would  have  been 
sold  by  him  in  the  Indies  for  five  millions. 

This  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain  ;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense  to  England  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth's ministers  computed  that,  since  the  commencement 
of  it,  she  had  spent  in  Flanders  and  France,  and  on  her 
naval  expeditions,  above  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;'  a  charge  which,  notwithstanding  her  ex- 
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and  almost  all  the  rest  wounded  ;  their  masts  were  beat  overboard,  their 
tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  hut  a  hulk  left,  unable  to  move  one  way 
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treine  frugality,  was  too  burdensome  for  her 
narrow  revenues  to  support.  Shesunnnoned  ijihFe^" 
therefore  a  parliament  in  order  to  obtain  ^  parliament, 
supply  :  but  she  either  thought  her  authority  so  established 
that  she  needed  to  make  them  no  concessions  in  return, 
or  she  rated  her  power  and  prerogative  above  money  :  for 
there  never  was  any  parliament  whom  she  treated  in  a  more 
haughty  manner,  whom  she  made  more  sensible  of  their 
own  weakness,  or  whose  privileges  she  more  openly  vio- 
lated. When  the  Speaker,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  macle  the 
three  usual  requests,  of  freedom  from  arrests,  of  access  to 
her  person,  and  of  liberty  of  speech,  she  replied  to  him, 
by  tne  mouth  of  Puckering,  lord  keeper,  that  liberty  of 
speech  was  granted  to  the  Commons,  but  they  must  know 
what  liberty  they  were  entitled  to ;  not  a  liberty  for  every 
one  to  speak  what  he  listeth,  or  what  cometli  in  his  brain 
to  utter;  their  privilege  extended  no  further  than  a  liberty 
of  aye  or  no  :  that  she  enjoined  the  Speaker,  if  he  perceived 
any'idle  heads  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  as  to  at- 
tempt reforming  the  church  or  innovating  in  the  common- 
wealth, that  he  should  refuse  the  bills  exhibited  for  that 
purpose,  till  tliey  were  examined  by  such  as  were  fitter 
to  consider  of  these  things,  and  could  better  judge  of  them  : 
that  she  would  not  impeach  the  freedom  of  their  persons; 
Imt  they  must  beware  lest,  under  colour  of  this  ])rivilege, 
they  irnagined  that  any  neglect  of  their  duty  could  be 
covered  or  protected  :  and  that  she  would  not  refuse  them 
access  to  her  person,  provided  it  were  upon  urgent  and 
weighty  causes,  and  at  times  convenient,  and  when  she 
might  have  leisure  from  other  important  affairs  of  the 
realm."' 

Notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  contemptuous  air 
of  this  speech,  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable  Peter  Went- 
wortli,  not  discouraged  by  his  former  ill  success,  ventured 
to  transgress  the  imperial  orders  of  Elizabeth.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  lord  keeper  a  petition,  in  which  he  desired 
the  upper  House  to  join  with  the  lower  in  a  supplication 
to  her  majesty  for  entailing  the  succession  of  the  crown  ; 
and  he  declared  that  he  had  a  bill  ready  prepared  for  that 
jiurpose.  This  method  of  proceeding  was  sufficiently 
respectful  and  cautious ;  but  the  subject  was  always  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  the  queen,  and  what  she  had  ex- 
pressly prohibited  any  one  from  meddling  with  :  she  sent 
Wentworth  immediately  to  the  Tower :  committed  Sir 
Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  seconded  him,  to  the  Fleet 
prison,  together  with  Stevens  and  Welsh,  two  members 
to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  communicated  his  intention." 
About  a  fortnight  after,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House, 
to  petition  the  queen  for  the  release  of  these  members ; 
but  it  was  answered  by  all  the  privy-counsellors  there 
present,  that  her  majesty  had  committed  them  for  causes 
best  known  to  herself,  and  that  to  press  her  on  that  head 
would  only  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
they  meant  to  serve  :  she  would  release  them  whenever  she 
thought  proper,  and  would  be  better  pleased  to  do  it  oi 
her  own  proper  motion,  than  ft'om  their  suggestion."  The 
House  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  reasoning. 

So  arbitrary  an  act,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
might  well  repress  all  further  attempts  for  freedom  :  but 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  puritans  was  not  so  easily  re- 
strained ;  and  it  inspired  a  courage  which  no  human 
motive  was  able  to  surmount.  Morrice,  chancellor  of  the 
duchy,  and  attorney  of  the  court  of  wards,  made  a  motion 
for  redressing  the  abuses  in  the  bishops'  courts,  but,  above 
all,  in  the  high  commission  ;  where  subscriptions,  he  said, 
were  exacted  to  articles  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prelates ; 
where  oaths  were  imposed,  obliging  persons  to  answer  to 
all  questions  without  distinction,  even  though  they  should 


iop- 

hli.'ed  Greenville  to  surrender  hiiiiseir  |irisoner.     tie  died  a 

I      ,  and  his  last  words  Mere:  ■■llerediel,  liichard  Greenville, 

III  and  quiet  ndnd  :  for  that  1  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true 

icI"  lo  .10,  fighting  for  his  countrv,  queen,  relision,  and  honour. 

....   ......  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving  hchmd  tlie  lasting 

fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in  hisduty  bound  lodo." 
the  Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp,  though  unequal  action    four  ships,  and 
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toml  to  their  own  condemnation ;  and  where  every  one 
who  refused  entire  satisfaction  to  tlie  commissioners  was 
imprisoned,  without  relief  or  remedy.i'  This  motion  was 
seconded  bv  some  members  ;  bnt  tlie  ministers  and  privy 
counsellors  opposeil  it,  and  foretold  the  consequences 
which  ensued.  The  ijueen  sent  for  the  speaker,  and  after 
requirini;  him  todeliverto  her  Morrice's  bill,  she  told  him 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call  parliaments;  in  her  power 
to  dissolve  them  ;  in  her  power  to  give  assent  or  dissent 
to  any  determination  which  they  should  form :  that  her 
purpose  in  sumroonins;  this  parliami  nt  was  two-fold  ;  to 
nave  laws  enacted  for  the  further  enforcement  of  uni- 
formity in  religion,  and  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation  asrainst  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain  :  that  these 
two  points  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  object  of  their  de- 
hlieratioiis  :  slie  had  (Mijoined  them  already,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  lord  keeper,  to  meddle  neither  with  matters  of  state 
nor  of  religion  ;  and  she  wondered  how  any  one  could  be 
.so  assuming  as  to  attempt  a  subject  so  expressly  contrary 
to  her  prohibition :  that  she  was  highly  offended  with 
this  pre.<umptioii :  and  took  the  present  opportunity  to 
reiterate  the  commands  given  by  the  keeper,  and  to  itipiire 
that  no  bill,  regarding  either  state  affairs,  or  reformation  in 
causes  ecclesiastical,  be  exhibited  in  the  House  :  and  that, 
in  particular,  she  charged  the  speaker,  upon  his  allegi- 
ance, if  any  such  bills  were  offered,  absolutely  to  refuse 
them  a  reading,  and  not  so  much  as  permit  them  to  be 
debated  by  the  members.i  This  command  from  the  queen 
was  submitted  to  without  further  question.  Morrice  was 
seized  in  the  House  itself  by  a  Serjeant  at  arms,  dis- 
charged from  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  inca- 
1)acitated  from  any  practice  in  his  profession  as  a  common 
awver,  and  kept  some  years  (irisouer  in  Tilbury  castle.' 

The  queen  having  thus  expressly  pointed  out  both  what 
the  House  should  and  should  not  do,  the  Commons  were 
as  obsequious  to  the  one  as  to  the  other  of  her  injunctions. 
They  passed  a  law  against  recusants ;  such  a  law  as  was 
suited  to  the  severe  character  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  the  age.  It  was  intituled,  An  act  ti>  ?e- 
taiii  Iter  mujrsti/'s  stihjfcts  hi  their  due  obedience ;  and  was 
meant,  as  the  preamble  declares,  to  obviate  such  inconve- 
niences and  perils  as  might  grow  from  the  wicked  prac- 
tices of  seditious  sectaries  and  disloyal  persons  :  for  these 
two  species  of  criminals  were  always  at  that  time  con- 
founded together,  as  equally  dangerous  to  tlie  peace  of 
society.  It  was  enactea,  that  any  person  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  obstinately  refused  during  the  space  of 
a  month  to  attend  public  worship,  should  be  committed  to 
prison;  that  if,  after  being  condemned  for  this  ofl'ence,  he 
persist  three  months  in  his  refusal,  he  must  abjure  the 
realm  ;  and  that  if  he  either  refuse  this  condition,  or  return 
after  banishment,  he  should  suffer  capitally  as  a  felon 
without  benefit  of  clergy.'  This  law  bore  equally  hard 
upon  the  puritans  and  upon  the  catholics;  and,' had  it 
not  been  imposed  by  the  queen's  authority,  was  certainly, 
in  that  respect,  much  contrary  to  the  private  sentiments 
and  inclinations  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Very  little  opposition,  however,  appears  there  to 
have  been  openly  made  to  it.' 

The  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain  having  reduced  the 
queen  to  great  difficulties,  the  grant  of  subsidies  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  important  business  of  this  parliament : 
and  it  was  a  signal  proof  of  the  high  spirit  of  Elizabeth, 
that,  while  conscious  of  a  present  dependence  on  the 
Commons,  she  opened  the  session  with  ihe  most  haughty 
treatment  of  them,  and  covered  her  weakness  under  such 
a  lofty  appearance  of  superiority.  Hie  Commons  readily 
voted  two  subsidies  and  four  fifteenths  ;  but,  this  sum  not 
appearing  sufficient  to  the  court,  an  unusual  expedient 
was  fallen  upon  to  induce  them  to  make  an  enlargement 
in  their  concessions.  The  Peers  informed  the  Commons, 
in  a  conference,  that  they  could  not  give  their  consent  to 
the  supply  voted,  thinking  it  ton  small  for  the  queen's 
occasions  :  thev  therefore  proposed  a  grant  of  three  sub- 
sidies and  six  fifteenths  ;  and  desired  a  further  conference 
in  order  to  persuade  the  Commons  to  agree  to  this  mea- 
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sure.  Tlie  Commons,  who  had  acquired  the  privilege  of 
beginning  bills  of  subsidy,  took  offence  at  this  proce<lure 
of  the  Lords,  and  at  first  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal : 
but  being  afraid,  on  reHection,  that  tliey  had,  by  this  re- 
fusal, given  offence  to  their  superiors,  they  both  agreed  to 
the  conference,  and  afterwards  voted  the  additional  sub- 
sidy." 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  this  unusual  concession  of 
the  Commons,  ended  the  session  with  a  speech,  containing 
some  reprimands  to  them,  and  full  of  the  same  high  pre- 
tensions which  she  had  assumed  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliament.  She  took  notice,  by  the  mouth  of  the  keeper, 
that  certain  members  spent  more  time  than  was  necessary, 
by  indulging  themselves  in  harangues  and  reasonings: 
and  she  expressed  her  displeasure  on  account  of  their  not 
paying  due  reverence  to  privy-counsellors,  "who,"  she 
told  them,  "  were  not  to  be  accounted  as  common  knights 
and  burgesses  of  the  House,  who  are  counsellors  but 
during  the  parliament :  whereas  the  others  are  standing 
counsellors,  and  for  their  wisdom  and  great  service  are 
called  to  the  council  of  the  state.""  The  queen  also,  in 
her  own  person,  made  the  parliament  a  spirited  harangue  ; 
in  which  she  spoke  of  the  justice  and  moderation  of  hev 
government,  expressed  the  small  ambition  she  had  ever 
entertained  of  makingconquests,displayed  thejust  grounds 
of  her  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  discovered  how 
little  she  apprehended  the  power  of  that  monarch,  even 
tliough  he  should  make  a  greater  effort  against  her  than 
that  of  his  Invincible  Armada.  "  But  1  am  informed," 
added  she,  "  that  when  he  attempted  this  last  invasion, 
some  upon  the  sea-coast  forsook  their  towns,  fled  up 
higher  into  the  country,  and  left  all  naked  and  exposed  to 
his  entrance  :  but  I  swear  unto  you  by  God,  if  1  knew 
those  persons,  or  may  know  of  any  that  shall  do  so  here- 
after, I  will  make  them  feel  what  It  is  to  be  fearful  in  so 
urgent  a  cause.""^  By  this  menace,  she  probably  gave  the 
people  to  understand,  that  she  would  execute  martial  law 
upon  such  cowards  :  for  there  was  no  statute  by  which  a 
man  could  be  punished  for  changing  his  place  of  abode. 

The  King  of  France,  though  he  had  hitherto  made  war 
on  the  leairue  with  great  bravery  and  reputation,  though 
he  had  this  campaign  gained  considerable  advantages 
over  them,  and  though  he  was  assisted  by  a  considerable 
body  of  English,  under  Norris,  who  carried  hostilities 
into  the  heart  of  Brittany,  was  become  sensible  that  he 
never  could  by  force  of  arms  alone  render  himself  master 
of  his  kingdom.  The  nearer  he  seemed  by  his  military 
successes  to  approach  to  a  full  possession  of  the  throne, 
the  more  discontent  and  jealousy  arose  among  those  Ro- 
manists who  adhered  to  him  ;  and  a  party  was  formed  in 
his  own  court  to  elect  some  catholic  monarch  of  the  royal 
blood,  if  Henry  should  any  longer  refuse  to  satisfy  them  by 
declaring  his  conversion.  Tliis  excellent  prince  was  far 
from  being  a  bigot  to  his  sect ;  and  as  he  deemed  these 
theological  disputes  entirely  subordinate  to  the  public 
good,  he  had  secretly  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to 
come  some  time  or  other  to  the  resolution  required  of  him. 
He  had  found  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  that  the  hu- 
gonots,  who  formed  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  part  of 
his  army,  were  such  determined  zealots,  that  if  he  had  at 
that  time  abjured  their  faith,  they  would  instantly  have 
abandoned  him  to  the  pretensions  and  usurpations  of  the 
catholics.  The  more  bigoted  catholics,  he  knew,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  league,  had  entertained  such  an  insur- 
mountable prejudice  against  his  person,  and  diffidence  of 
his  sincerity,  that  even  his  abjuration  would  not  reconcile 
them  to  his  title ;  and  he  must  either  ex|  ect  to  be  entirely 
excluded  from  tlie  throne,  or  be  admitted  to  it  on  such 
terms  as  would  leave  him  little  more  than  the  mere  shadow 
of  royally.  In  this  delicate  situation  he  had  resolved  to 
temporise;  to  retain  the  IniKOnots  by  continuing  in  the 
profession  of  their  religion  ;  »  gain  the  moderate  catholics 
liy  giving  them  hopes  of  his  conversion  ;  to  attach  both  to 
his  person  by  conduct  and  success;  and  he  honed  either 
that  the  animosity  arising  from  war  against  tne  league 
would  make  them  drop  gradually  the  question  of  religion, 
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or  that  he  mif;lit  in  time,  afker  some  victories  over  liis  ene- 
mies, and  some  conferences  with  divines,  make  tinallv, 
with  more  decency  and  dignity,  that  abjuration,  which 
must  have  appeared  at  first  mean  iis  well  as  suspicious  to 
both  pailies. 

II  r-  IV  em  ^Vhen  the  people  are  attached  to  anv  the- 
lira"rsii.«rari"-  olocical  tenets,  merely  from  a  eeneral  per- 
lic  rtiigLiii.  suasion  or  prepossession,  they  are  easily  in- 
duced bv  anv  motive  or  authority  to  chanixe  their  faith  in 
these  mysterious  subjects ;  as  appears  from  the  example 
of  the  Kn'rlish,  who,  durmg  some  reigns,  usually  embraced 
without  scruple  the  still  varyins  relit'lon  of  their  sove- 
rcijns.  But  the  French  nation,  where  principles  had  so 
long  been  displayed  as  the  badaes  of  faction,  and  where 
each  party  had  fortified  its  belief  by  an  animosity  against 
the  other,  were  not  found  so  jjliable,  or  inconstant ;  and 
Henry  was  at  last  convinced,  that  the  catholics  of  his 
partv  would  entirely  abandon  him,  if  he  pive  them  not 
immediate  satisfaction  in  this  particular.  The  hugonots 
also,  taught  bv  experience,  clearly  saw  that  his  desertion 
of  them  was  "become  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
settlement;  and  so  general  \vas  this  persuasion  among 
them,  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Sully  pretends,  even  the  divines 
of  that  party  purposely  allowed  themselves  to  be  worsted 
in  the  disputes  and  conferences,  that  the  king  might  more 
readily  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and 
might  more  cordially  and  sincerely,  at  least  more  decently, 
embrace  the  religion  which  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
ijelieve.     If  this  self-denial  in  so  tender  a  point  should  ap- 

fiear  incredible  and  supernatural  in  theologians,  it  will  at 
east  be  thought  very  natural,  that  a  prince,  so  little  in- 
structed in  tliese  matters  as  Henry,  and  desirous  to  pre- 
serve his  sinceritv,  should  insensibly  bend  his  opinion  to 
the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  and  should  believe  that  party 
to  have  the  best  arguments,  who  could  alone  put  him  in 
possession  of  a  kingdom.  AH  circumstances,  therefore, 
being  prepared  for  this  great  event,  that  monarch  renounced 
the  protestant  religion,  and  was  solemnly  received  by  the 
French  prelates  of  his  party  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  attached  to  the  protestants, 
cniefly  by  her  interest,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  birth, 
and  who  seems  to  have  entertained  some  propensity  during 
her  whole  life  to  the  catholic  superstition,  at  least  to  the 
ancient  ceremonies,  yet  pretended  to  be  extremely  dis- 
pleased with  this  abjuration  of  Henry  ;  and  she  wrote  him 
an  angry  letter,  reproaching  him  with  this  interested  change 
of  his  religion.  Sensible,  however,  that  the  league  and  the 
King  of  Spain  were  still  their  common  enemies,  she  heark- 
ened to  his  apologies ;  continued  her  succours  both  of 
men  and  monev  ;  and  Rrmed  a  new  treaty,  in  which  they 
mutually  stipulated  never  to  make  peace  but  by  common 
agreement. 
Scotch  aiw  ''"'^^  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to 
France  and  England  :  by  means  of  the  never- 
failing  pretence  of  religion,  joined  to  the  influence  of 
money,  Philip  excited  new  disorders  in  S'otland,  and 
gave  tiresh  alarms  to  Elizabeth.  George  Kerr,  brother  to 
Lord  Newbottle,  had  been  taken,  while  he  was  passing 
secretly  into  Spam  ;  and  papers  were  found  about  him,  by 
which  a  dangerous  conspiracy  of  some  catholic  noblemen 
with  Philip  was  discovered.  Tlie  Earls  of  Angus,  Errol, 
and  Huntley,  the  heads  of  three  potent  families,  had  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy  with  the  Spanish  monarch  :  and 
had  stipulated  to  raise  all  their  forces ;  to  join  them  to  a 
body  of  Spanish  troops,  which  Philip  promised  to  send 
into  Scotland;  and  after  re-establishing  the  catholic  reli- 
gion in  that  kingdom,  to  march  with  tlieir  united  power, 
in  ore!,  r  to  effect  the  same  purpose  in  England.*  Graham 
of  Fintry,  <vho  had  also  entered  into  this  conspiracy,  was 
taken  and  arraigned,  and  executed.  Elizabeth  sent  Lord 
Borough  ambassador  into  Scotland,  and  exhorted  the  king 
to  exercise  the  same  severity  on  the  three  earls,  to  confis- 
rate  their  estates,  and,  bv  annexing  them  to  the  crown, 
both  increase  his  own  demesnes,  and  set  an  example  to  all 
his  subjects,  of  the  danger  attending  treason  and  rebellion. 
J  he  advice  was  certainly  rational,  but  not  easy  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  small  revenue  and  limited  authority  of  James. 
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He  desired  therefore  some  supply  from  her  of  men  and 
money  ;  but  though  she  had  reason  to  deem  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  three  popish  earls  a  common  cause,  sne  never 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  the  least  assistance. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  expense  which  she  bestowed  in  su|)- 
porting  the  French  king  and  the  States,  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  execute  this  purpose,  more  immediately  essential 
to  her  security  :'  but  she  seems  ever  to  have  borne  some 
degree  of  malignity  to  James,  whom  she  hated  both  as 
heir  and  as  the  son  of  JIary,  her  hated  rival  and  competitor. 

So  far  from  giving  James  assistance  to  prosecute  the 
catholic  conspirators,  the  queen  rather  contributed  to  in- 
crease his  inquietude,  by  countenancing  the  turbulent  dis- 
position of  the  Earl  of  Botbwell,"  a  nobleman  descended 
from  a  natural  son  of  James  V.  Bothwell  more  than  once 
attempted  to  render  himself  master  of  the  king's  person ; 
and  being  expelled"  the  kingdom  for  these  traitorous  en- 
terprises, he  look  shelter  in  England,  was  secretly  protected 
by  the  queen,  and  lurked  near  the  borders  where  his  power 
lay,  witli  a  view  of  still  committing  some  new  violence. 
He  succeeded  at  last  in  an  attempt  on  the  king,  and,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  English  amba-ssador,  imposed  dis- 
honourable terms  upon  that  prince  :  but  James,  by  the 
authority  of  the  convention  of  states,  annulled  this  agree- 
ment as  extorted  by  violence ;  again  expelled  Bothwell ; 
and  obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  England.  Elizabeth, 
pretending  ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  never  exe- 
cuted the  treaties,  by  which  she  was  bound  to  deliver  up 
all  rebels  and  fugitives  to  the  King  of  Scotland.  During 
these  disorders,  increased  by  the  refractory  disposition  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  the  prosecution  of  the  catholic  earls  re- 
mained in  suspense:  but  at  last  the  parlia-  ,  „  ,^, 
ment  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  them, 
and  the  king  prepared  himself  to  execute  it  by  force  of 
arms.  The  noblemen,  though  they  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  acted  by  the  king's  commission, 
found  themselves  hard  pressed  by  James  himself,  and 
agreed,  on  certain  terms,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Both- 
well,  being  detected  in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited 
the  favour  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  was  obliged  to  lake  shelter, 
first  in  France,  then  in  Italy,  where  he  died  some  years 
after  in  great  poverty. 

The  established  authority  of  the  Queen  secured  her 
from  all  such  attempts  as  James  was  exposed  to  from  the 
mutinous  disposition  of  his  subjects;  and  her  enemies 
found  no  other  means  of  giving  her  domestic  disturbance 
than  by  such  traitorous  and  perfidious  machinations  as 
ended  in  their  own  disgrace,  and  in  the  ruin  of  their 
criminal  instruments.  Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domestic 
physician  to  the  queen,  being  imprisoned  on  suspicion, 
confessed  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  to  poison  her  from 
Fuentes  and  Ibarra,  who  had  succeeded  Parma,  lately 
deceased,  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  he 
maintained  that  he  had  no  other  intention  than  to  cheat 
Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment. He  was,  however,  executed  for  the  conspiracy;  and 
the  queen  complained  to  Philip  of  these  disnonourable 
attempts  of  his  ministers,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfaction.'' 
York  and  Williams,  two  English  traitors,  were  afterwards 
executed  for  a  conspiracy  with  Ibarra,  equally  atrocious."^ 

Instead  of  avenging  herself,  by  retaliating  in  a  like 
manner,  Elizabeth  sought  a  more  honourable  vengeance, 
by  supporting  the  King  of  France,  and  assisting  him  in 
finally  breaking  the  force  of  the  leasue,  which,  after  the 
conversion  of  that  monarch,  went  daily  to  decay,  and  was 
threatened  with  speedy  ruin  and  dissolution.  Norris 
commanded  the  English  forces  in  Brittany,  and  assisted 
at  the  taking  of  Morlaix,  Quimpercorentin,  and  Brest, 
towns  garrisoned  by  Spanish  forces.  In  every  action,  the 
English,  though  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  domestic  peace, 
discovered  a  strong  military  disposition  ;  and  the  queen, 
though  herself  a  heroine,  found  more  frequent  occasion 
to  reprove  her  generals  for  encouraging  their  temerity,  than 
for  countenancing  their  fear  or  caution :''  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  her  brave  admiral,  perished  with  many  others 
before  Brest.  IMorlaix  had  been  promised  to  the  English 
for  a  place  of  retreat;    but  the  Duke   d'Aumont,  the 
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Frencli  ijpncral,  elucliil  this  promise,  by  raakiii!;  it  be  in- 
serted ill  the  capiluUition,  that  none  but  catholics  should 
be  admitted  into  that  city. 

A  n  159-  Next  campaien,  the  French  kinir,  who  had 
loni;  carried  on  hostdities  with  I'liilip,  was 
at  last  provoked,  by  the  taknig  of  t'hatelet  and  Doulens, 
and  the  attack  of  Canibray,  to  declare  war  a>;ainst  that 
monarch.  Elizabeth  being  threatened  with  a  new  invasion 
ifi  England,  and  with  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  recalled 
most  of  her  forces,  and  sent  Norris  to  command  in  this 
latter  kinmlom.  Findihs,  also,  that  the  French  league  was 
almost  entnely  dissolved,  and  that  the  most  considerable 
leailere  had  made  an  accommodation  with  their  prince,  she 
thought  that  he  could  well  support  himself  by  his  own 
force  and  \-alour ;  and  she  besran  to  be  more  sparing  in  his 
cause  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  subjects. 

Some  disgusts  which  she  bad  received  from  the  States, 
joined  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  frugal  minister  Burleish, 
made  her  also  inclined  to  diminish  her  charge  on  that 
side ;  and  she  even  demanded,  by  her  ambassador,  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  to  be  reimbursed  all  the  monev  which  she 
had  expended  in  supportinsr  tlieni.  Tlie 
'  ■  ^'  ■  States,  besides  alleging  the  condition  of  the 
treaty,  by  which  they  were  not  bound  to  repay  her  till  tlie 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  pleaded  their  present  poverty  and 
distress,  the  great  superiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
difficulty  in  supporting  the  war,  much  more  in  saving 
money  to  discharge  their  encumbrances.  After  much 
negociation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed  ;  by  which  the  States 
engaged  to  free  the  queen  immediately  from  the  charge  of 
the  English  auxiliaries,  computed  at  forty  thousand  pounds 
a-year ;  to  pay  her  annually  twenty  thousand  pounds  for 
some  years  ;  to  assist  her  with  a  certain  number  of  ships  ; 
and  to  conclude  no  peace  or  treaty  without  her  consent. 
They  also  bound  themselves,  on  finishing  a  peace  with 
Spain,  to  pay  her  annually  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
])ounds  for  four  years ;  but  on  this  condition,  that  the  pav- 
nient  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  and  that  they  should 
be  supplied,  though  at  their  own  charge,  with  a  body  of 
four  tliousand  auxiliaries  from  England."^ 

The  queen  still  retained  in  her  hands  the  cautionary 
towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rising  power  of 
the  States;  and  she  committed  the  important  trust  of 
Flushing  to  Sir  Francis  \'ere,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour  in  the  Low  Countries. 
She  gave  him  the  preference  to  Essex,  who  expected  so 
honourable  a  command ;  and  though  this  nobleman  was 
daily  rising  both  in  reputation  with  the  people,  and  favour 
with  herself,  the  queen,  who  was  commonly  reserved  in 
the  advancement  of  her  courtiers,  thousrht  proper,  on  this 
occasion,  to  give  him  a  refusal.  .  Sir  Thomas  BaskerviUe 
was  sent  over  to  France,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
English,  with  which  Elizabeth^  by  a  new  treaty  concluded 
with  Henry,  engaged  to  supply  that  prince.  Some  stipu- 
lations for  mutual  assistance  were  formed  by  the  treaty; 
and  all  former  engagements  were  renewed. 

A  D  1597  '^'"^  ''"''y  "^  English  were  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  king :  yet  did 
Henry  esteem  the  supply  of  considerable  advantage,  on 
account  of  the  great  reputation  acquired  by  the  English, 
in  so  many  fortunate  enterprises  undertaken  against  the 
common  enemy.  In  the  great  battle  of  Tournliolt,  stained 
this  campaign  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  English  auxiliaries, 
under  Sir  Francis  Vere  and  Sir  llobert  Sydney,  had  ac- 
quired honour;  and  tlie  success  of  that  day  was  universallv 
ascribed  to  their  discipline  and  valour. 

Naval  enier-  Though  Elizabeth,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
prises,  pense  of  blood  and  treasure,  made  war 
against  Philip  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  the 
most  severe  blows  which  she  i;ave  him  were  by  those  naval 
enterprises,  which  either  she  or  her  subjects  scarcely  ever 
intermitted  during  one  season.  In  1594,  Richard  Haw- 
kins, son  of  Sir  John,  the  famous  navigator,  procured  the 
queen's  commission,  and  sailed  with  three  ships  to  the 
.South  Sea,  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan  :  but  his  voyage 
proved  unfortunate,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  on 
the  coast  of  (^hili.  James  Lancaster  was  supplied  the 
same  year  with  three  ships  and  a  pinnace,  by  <he  merchants 
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of  London ;  and  was  more  fortunate  in  his  adventure. 
He  took  thirty-nine  ships  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  not  content 
with  this  success,  he  made  an  attack  ou  Fernambouc  in 
Brazil,  where  he  knew  great  treasures  were  at  that  time 
lodi;e(i.  As  he  approached  the  shore  he  saw  it  lined  with 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy ;  but,  nowise  daunted  at  this 
appearance,  he  placed  the  stoutest  of  his  men  in  boats, 
and  ordered  them  to  row  with  such  violence  on  the  landing 
place  as  to  split  them  in  pieces.  By  this  bold  action  he 
noth  deprived  his  men  of  all  resource  but  in  victory,  and 
terrified  the  enemy,  who  fled  after  a  short  resistance.  He 
returned  home  with  the  treasure  which  he  had  so  bravely 
acquired.  In  1595,  Sir  Walter  llaleigh,  who  had  anew 
forfeited  the  queen's  friendship,  by  an  intrigue  with  a  maid 
of  honour,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  this 
misdemeanour,  no  sooner  recovered  his  liberty  than  he  was 
pushed  by  his  active  and  enterprising  genius  to  attempt 
some  great  action.  The  success  of  the  first  Spanish  ad- 
venturers against  Mexico  and  Peru  had  begotten  an 
extreme  avidity  in  Europe;  and  a  prepossession  universally 
took  place,  that  in  the  inland  parts  of  South  America, 
called  Guiana,  a  country  as  yet  undiscovered,  there  were 
mines  and  treasures  far  exceeding  any  which  Cortez  or 
Pizarro  had  met  with.  Raleigh,  whose  turn  of  mind  was 
somewhat  romantic  and  extravagant,  undertook,  at  his  own 
charge,  the  discoverv  of  this  wonderful  ci  untry.  Having 
taken  the  small  town  of  St.  Joseph,' in  the  isle  of  Trini- 
dada,  where  he  found  no  riches,  he  left  his  ship,  and  sailed 
up  the  river  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces,  but  without  meeting 
any  thing  to  answer  his  expectations.  On  his  return,  he 
published  an  account  of  the  country,  full  of  the  grossest 
and  most  palpable  lies  that  were  ever  attempted  to  be 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.' 

The  same  year  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins undertook  a  more  important  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  America;  and  they  carried  with 
them  six  ships  of  the  queen's,  and  twenty  more,  which 
either  were  fitted  out  at  their  own  charge,  or  were  furnished 
them  by  private  adventurers.  Sir  Thomas  BaskerviUe 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  land  forces,  which  they 
carried  on  board.  Their  first  design  was  to  attempt  Porto 
Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a  rich  carrack  was  at  that  time 
stationed ;  but  as  thev  had  not  preserved  the  recjuisite 
secrecy,  a  pinnace,  having  strayed  from  the  fleet,  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  betrayed  the  intentions  of  the 
English.  Preparations  were  made  in  that  island  for  their 
reception ;  and  the  English  fleet,  notwithstanding  the 
brave  assault  which  they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulsed 
with  loss.  Hawkins  soon  after  died  ;  and  Drake  pursued 
his  voyage  to  Nonibre  di  Dios,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien  ; 
where,  having  landed  his  men,  he  attempted  to  pass  for- 
ward to  Panama,  with  a  view  of  plundering  that  place, 
or,  if  he  found  such  a  scheme  practicable,  of  keeping  and 
fortifying  it.  But  he  met  not  with  the  same  fiicdity  which 
had  attended  his  first  enterprises  in  those  parts.  The 
Spaniards,  taught  bv  experience,  had  every  where  fortified 
the  passes,  and  had  stationed  troops  in  the  woods,  who  so 
infested  the  English  by  continual  alarms  and  skirmishes, 
that  they  were  obligell  to  return,  without  being  able  to 
effect  any  thing.  Drake  himself,  from  the  intemperance  of 
the  climate,  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and  the  vexation 
of  his  disappointment,  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  of 
which  he  soon  after  died.  Sir  Thomas  BaskerviUe  took 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  a  weak  condition ; 
and,  after  having  fought  a  battle  near  Cuba,  with  a  Spanish 
fleet,  of  which  the  event  was  not  decisive,  he  returned  to 
England.  The  Spaniards  sufl'ered  some  loss  from  this 
enterprise  ;  but  the  English  reaped  no  profit.s 

The  bad  success  of  this  enterprise  in  the  Indies  made 
the  English  rather  attempt  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
Europe,  where,  they  heard,  Phdip  was  making  great  pre- 
parations for  a  new  invasion  of  England.  A  powerful  fleet 
was  equipped  at  Plymouth,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  vessels,  seventeen  of  which  were  capital  ships  of 
war;  the  rest  tenders  and  small  vessels:  twenty  ships 
were  added  by  the  Hollanders.  In  this  fleet  there  were 
computed  to  be  embarked  six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty  soldiers,  a  thousand  voUintecrs,  and  six  thou- 
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sand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  seamen,  beside  tlie 
Dutch,  nio  land  forces  were  comnuinded  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex  :  the  navy  by  Lord  Ettinirliam,  high-ad"iniral.  IJoth 
these  commanders  liad  expended  great  sums  of  their  o>yn 
in  the  armament :  for  such  was  the  sj)irit  of  Ehcibeth's 
reign.  Lord  Tiiomas  Howard,  Sir  \\  alter  Ilaleigh,  Sir 
Francis  \'cre.  Sir  George  Carew,  and  Sir  Coniers  Cliflbrd, 
had  commanils  in  this  expedition,  and  were  appointed 
council  to  the  general  and  admiral.'' 

The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  first  of  June,  1596;  and  meet- 
ing with  a  fair  wind,  bent  its  course  to  Cadiz,  at  which 
place,  by  scaled  orders  delivered  to  all  the  captain",  the 
general  rendezvous  was  appointed.  They  sent  before  them 
some  armed  tenders,  which  intercepted  every  ship  that 
could  carry  intelligence  to  the  enemy  ;  and  they  them- 
selves were  so  fortunate,  when  they  came  near  Cadiz,  as 
to  take  an  Irish  vessel,  by  which  they  learned,  that  that 
|>ort  %vas  ftili  of  merchant  ships  of  great  value,  and  that 
the  Spaniards  lived  in  perfect  security,  without  any  appre- 
hensions of  an  enemy.  This  intelligence  much  encouraged 
the  Ilnglish  fleet,  and  gave  them  the  prospect  of  a  fortu- 
nate issue  to  the  enterprise. 

After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebastian's,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Cadiz;  it  was,  upon 
deliberation,  resolved  by  the  council  of  war  to  attack  the 
ships  and  galleys  in  the  bay.  This  attempt  yvas  deemed 
rash ;  and  the  admiral  himself,  who  was  cautious  in  his 
temper,  had  entertained  great  scruples  with  regard  to  it. 
Iiut  Essex  strenuously  recommended  the  enterprise ;  and 
when  he  found  the  resolution  at  last  taken,  he  threw  his 
hat  into  the  sea,  and  gave  symptoms  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant joy.  He  felt,  however,  a  great  mortification,  when 
Effingham  informed  him,  that  the  queen,  anxious  for  his 
safety,  and  dreading  the  effects  of  his  youthful  ardour, 
had  secretly  given  orders  that  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  command  the  van  in  the  attack.'  That  duty  was  per- 
formed by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  ; 
but  Essex  no  sooner  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy  than 
he  forgot  the  promise  which  the  admiral  had  exacted  from 
him,  to  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  fleet;  he  broke  through 
and  pressed  forward  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  Emula- 
tion for  glory,  avidity  of  plunder,  animosity  against  the 
Spaniards,  proved  incentives  to  every  one ;  and  the  enemy 
was  soon  ooliged  to  slip  anchor  and  retreat  further  into 
the  bay,  where  they  ran  many  of  their  ships  aground. 
Essex  then  landed  his  men  at  tiie  fort  of  Puntal ;  and  im- 
mediately marched  to  the  attack  of  Cadiz,  which  the  im- 
petuous valour  of  the  English  soon  carried  sword  in  hand. 
The  generosity  of  Essex,  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  made 
him  stop  the  slaughter,  and  treat  his  prisoners  with  the 
greatest  humanity,  and  even  affability  and  kindness.  The 
English  made  rich  plunder  in  the  city ;  but  missed  of  a 
much  richer,  by  the  resolution  which  the  Duke  of  Medina, 
the  Spanish  admiral,  took,  of  setting  fire  to  the  ships,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  computed  that  the  loss  yvhich  the  Spaniards  sus- 
tained in  tnis  enterprise  amounted  to  twenty  millions  of 
ducats  ;''  besides  the  indignity  which  that  proud  and  am- 
bitious people  suffered  from  the  sacking  of  one  of  their 
chief  cities,  and  destroying  in  their  harbour  a  fleet  of  such 
force  and  value. 

Essex,  all  on  fire  for  glory,  regarded  this  great  success 
only  as  a  step  to  future  achievements:  he  insisted  on 
keeping  possession  of  Cadiz ;  and  he  undertook,  with 
four  Imnared  men  and  three  months'  provisions,  to  defend 
the  nlace  till  succours  should  arrive  from  England  :  but 
all  til.'  other  seamen  and  soldiers  were  satisfied  with  the 
honour  which  they  had  acquired  ;  and  were  impatient  to 
return  home,  in  order  to  secure  their  plunder.  Every 
other  )iroposal  of  Essex  to  annoy  the  enemy  met  with  a 
like  reception ;  his  scheme  for  intercepting  the  carracks 
at  the  Azores,  for  assaulting  the  Groine,  for  taking  St. 
Andero,  and  St.  Sebastian :  and  the  English,  finding  it 
so  difficult  to  drag  this  impatient  warrior  from  the  enemy, 
at  last  left  him  on  the  Spanish  coast,  attended  by  a  veiy 
few  ships.  He  complained  much  to  the  queen  of  their 
want  of  spirit  in  tliis  enterprise  ;  nor  was  she  pleased  that 
they  had  returned  without  attempting  to  intercept  the 
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Indian  fleet ;'  but  the  great  success,  in  the  enterprise  of 
Cadiz,  had  covered  all  their  miscarriages :  and  that  princess, 
though  she  admired  the  lofty  genius  of  Essex,  could  not 
fbrbeiir  expressing  an  esteem  for  the  other  otficei-s."'  The 
admiral  was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  and  his  pro- 
motion gave  great  disgust  to  Essex."  In  the  preamble  of 
the  patent  it  was  said,  that  the  new  dignity  w-as  conferred 
on  him  on  account  of  his  good  services,  in  taking  Cadiz, 
and  destroying  the  Spanish  ships ;  a  merit  which  lissex 
pretended  io  belong  solely  to  himself :  and  he  offered  to 
maintain  this  plea  by  single  combat  against  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  or  his  sons,  or  any  of  his  kindred. 

The  achievements  in  the  subsequent  year  proved  not  so 
fortunate ;  but  as  the  Indian  fleet  very  narroyvly  escaped 
the  English,  Philip  had  still  reason  to  see  the  great  hazard 
and  disadvantage  of  that  war  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  the  superiority  which  the  English,  by  their  naval 
power,  and  tlieir  situation,  had  acquired  over  him.  The 
queen  having  received  intelligence  that  tlie  Spaniards, 
though  their  fleets  were  so  much  shattered  and  destroyed 
by  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  were  preparing  a  squadron  at 
Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  and  were  marching  troops  thither, 
with  a  view  of  making  a  descent  in  Ireland,  was  resolved 
to  prevent  their  enterprise,  and  to  destroy  the  shipping  in 
these  harbours.  She  prepared  a  large  fleet,  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  sail,  of  wnich  seventeen  were  her  own  ships, 
forty-three  were  smaller  vessels,  and  the  rest  tenders  and 
victuallers  :  she  embark  el  on  board  this  fleet  five  thousand 
new-levied  soldiers,  and  added  a  thousand  veteran  troops, 
whom  Sir  Francis  \'ere  brought  from  the  Netlierlands. 
1  he  Earl  of  Essex,  commander-in-chief  both  of  the  land 
and  sea  forces,  was  at  the  head  of  one  squadron  :  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  another: 
Sir  \\  alter  Ilaleigh  of  the  third :  Lord  JMountjoy  com- 
manded the  land  forces  under  Essex  :  \"ere  was  appointed 
marshal :  Sir  George  Carew  lieutenant  of  the  ordnance, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Blount  first  colonel.  The  Earls  of 
Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  Lords  Grey,  Cromwell, 
and  Rich,  with  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  em- 
barked as  volunteers.  Essex  declared  his  resolution  either 
to  destroy  the  new  Armada,  which  threatened  England, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

This   powerful   fleet  set  sail  from  Ply- 
mouth  ;  cut  w  ere  no  sooner  out  of  harbour  "  ^' 

than  they  met  with  a  furious  storm,  which  shattered  and 
dispersed  them  ;  and  before  they  could  be  refitted,  Essex 
found  that  their  provisions  were  so  far  spent,  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  carrv  so  numerous  an  army  along  ^^ith  him. 
He  dismissed,  therefore,  all  the  soldiers,  except  the  thou- 
sand veterans  under  V'ere ;  and  laving  aside  all  thoughts  of 
attacking  Ferrol  and  the  Groine,  he  confined  the  object  of 
his  expedition  to  the  intercepting  the  Indian  fleet;  which 
had  at  first  been  considered  only  as  the  second  enterprise 
which  he  was  to  attempt. 

The  Indian  fleet  in  that  age,  by  reason  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  navigation,  had  a  stated  course  as  well  as  season, 
both  in  their  going  out  and  in  their  return ;  and  there 
were  certain  islands  at  which,  as  at  fixed  stages,  they  al- 
ways touched,  and  where  they  took  in  water  and  provi- 
sions. The  Azores  being  one  of  these  places,  where  about 
this  time  the  fleet  was  expected,  Essex  bent-  his  course 
thither  ;  and  he  informed  Raleigh,  that  he,  on  his  arrival, 
intended  to  attack  Fayal,  one  of  these  islands.  By  some 
accident  the  squadrons  were  separated  ;  and  Raleigh,  ar- 
riving first  before  Faval,  thought  it  more  prudent,  after 
waiting  some  time  for  the  general,  to  beL'in  the  attack 
alone,  lest  the  inhabitants  should,  by  further  delay,  have 
leisure  to  make  preparations  for  their  defence.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  the  enterprise ;  but  Essex,  jealous  of  Raleigh, 
expressed  great  displeasure  at  Ins  conduct,  and  construed 
it  as  an  intention  of  robbing  the  general  of  the  glorv  which 
attended  that  action :  he  cashiered,  therefore,  Sydney, 
Bret,  IBerry,  and  others,  who  had  concurred  in  the  at- 
tempt; and  would  have  proceeded  to  inflict  the  same 
])unishment  on  Raleigh  himself,  had  not  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  interposed  with  his  good  offices,  and  persuaded 
Raleigh,  though  high-spirited,  to  make  submissions  to  the 
general.     Essex,  who  was  placable  as  well  as  hasty  and 
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passionate,  was  soon  appeased,  and  both  received  Raleii;li 
into  favour,  and  restored  the  other  officers  to  their  com- 
mands." Tliis  incident,  liowever,  tlunish  tlio  (juarrel  was 
seemin-jly  acconinio<!ate<i,  laid  the  tiist  lonndation  of  that 
violent  animosity  which  afterwards  took  place  between 
these  two  jjallant  cominandei-s. 

Essex  made  next  a  disposition  proper  for  intercepting 
the  Indian  gidleons ;  and  Sir  William  Monson,  whose 
Station  was  the  most  remote  of  the  fleet,  having  fiillen  in 
with  them,  made  the  signals  which  liad  been  agreed  on. 
Tliat  able  officer,  in  his  Memoirs,  ascribes  Essex's  failure, 
when  he  was  so  near  attaining  so  mightv  an  advantage,  to 
his  want  of  experience  in  seamanship  ;"  and  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  errors  commiiied  by  that  nobleman, 
appears  very  reasonable  as  well  as  candid.P  The  Spanish 
fleet,  finding  that  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  n.ade  all  sail 
possible  to  the  Terceras,  and  got  into  the  safe  and  well 
fortified  harbour  of  Angra,  before  the  English  fleet  could 
avertake  them.  Essex  mtercepted  onlv  three  ships ; 
which,  however,  were  so  rich  as  to  repay  all  the  charges  of 
the  expedition. 

The  causes  of  the  miscarriage  in  this  enterprise  were 
much  canvassed  in  England,  upon  the  return  of  the  fleet; 
and  though  the  courtiers  took  part  difl'erentlv,  as  they 
aflected  either  Essex  or  Raleigh,  the  people  in  general, 
who  bore  an  extreme  regard  to  the  gallantry,  spirit,  and 
generosity  of  the  former,  were  inclined  to  justify  every 
circumstance  of  his  conduct.  The  queen,  who  loved  the 
one  as  much  as  she  esteemed  the  other,  maintained  a  kind 
of  neutrality,  and  endeavoured  to  share  her  favours  with 
an  imnartial  hand  between  the  parties.  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
second  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  was  a  courtier  of  promising 
hopes,  much  connected  with  Raleigh  ;  and  she  made  him 
secretary  of  state,  preferablv  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodlev,  whom 
Essex  recommended  for  tfiat  office.  But,  not  to  disgust 
Essex,  she  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  marshal  of 
England  ;  an  office  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Essex  might  perceive,  from 
this  conduct,  that  she  never  intended  to  aive  him  the  entire 
ascendant  over  his  rivals,  and  might  thence  leam  the  ne- 
cessity of  moderation  and  caution.  But  his  temper  was 
too  high  for  submission  ;  his  behaviour  too  open  and  can- 
did to  practise  the  arts  of  a  court;  and  his  free  sallies, 
while  they  rendered  him  but  more  amiable  in  the  eyes  of 
good  judges,  gave  his  enemies  many  advantages  against 
him. 

mil  Oct.  T'^®  """'  "''*'  Spain,  though  successful, 
having  exhausted  the  queen's  exchequer,  she 
was  obliged  to  assemble  a  parliament ;  where  Yelvenon,  a 
lawyer,  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.<i 
Elizabeth  took  care,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
lord  keeper,  to  inform  this  assembly  of  the  necessitv  of  a 
supply.  She  said,  that  the  wars  furraerlv  waged  in  Eu- 
rope had  commonly  been  conducted  by  the  parties,  with- 
out furtlier  view  than  to  gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  most  a 
province,  from  each  other;  but  tlie  object  of  the  present 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than  utterly 
to  bereave  England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her 
independence  :  that  these  blessings,  however,  she  herself 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  preserve,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Spanish  tyrant,  and  all  the  mischievous  de- 
signs of  all  her  enemies  :  that  in  this  contest  she  had  dis- 
bursed a  sum  triple  to  all  the  parliamentaiT  supplies 
granted  her,  and,  besides  expending  her  ordinary  revenues, 
had  been  obligtd  to  sell  many  of  the  crown  lands  :  and 
that  she  could  not  doubt  but  her  subjects,  in  a  cause  where 
their  own  honour  and  interest  were  so  deeply  concerned, 
would  willingly  contribute  to  such  moderate  taxations  as 
should  be  found  necessary  for  the  common  defence."'  Tlie 

o  Monson.  p.  17.-!.  p  Ibid.  p.  174. 

q  II  IS  usual  for  llic  speaker  to  disqiialir/  himself  for  Hie  office :  but  (be 
reasons  emplo.ved  b>-  Ibis  speaker  are  so  siDKiilar.  that  they  may  be  worth 
IranHTtbin^.  "  My  estate,"  said  he,  "  is  notliiiis  conespondent  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  dicnlty  ;  tor  my  father,  dying,  left  me  »  vounger 
brother,  and  nothing  to  tne  but  my  bare  annuity,  'i  hen,  growing  to  man's 
estate,  and  some  small  iiracticeof  the  law,  I  took  a  wile,  hy  whom  I  have 
ha<l  many  children  ;  the  keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great  impoverishing  to 
my  olale.  and  the  daily  living  ol  us  all  nothing  but  my  <laily  industry. 
Weither  from  niv  peison  nor  my  nature  doth  this  choice  arise  :  tor  he  ihat 
BupDiieth  this  place  ought  to  l«  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately  and  well 
ipoken.  his  voice  great,  his  carriage  majestical,  his  nature  haughty,  aiul 
purse  plentiful  and  heavy  :  but,  contrarily.  the  slature  of  my  boily  is 
small,  iniselt  not  so  well  s(>oken,  my  voice  low,  my  carriage  lawyer-like, 
and  ol  tlie  common  fashion,  my  nature  soft  and  bashful,  my  purse  thin, 


parliament  granted  her  tJiree  subsidies  and  six  fifteenths  , 
the  same  supply  which  had  been  given  four  years  before^ 
but  wliich  had  then  appeared  so  unusual,  tiiat  (hey  had 
voted  it  should  never  afterwards  be  regarded  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

The  Commons,  this  session,  ventured  to  engage  in  (wo 
controversies  about  forms  with  the  House  of  Peers;  a 
prelude  to  those  encroachments  which,  as  tliev  assumed 
more  courage,  they  afterwards  made  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  They  complained,  that  the  Lords  failed  in 
civility  to  them,  by  receiving  their  messages  sitting,  with 
tlieir  hats  on  ;  and  that  the  keeper  returned  an  answer  in 
the  same  negligent  posture  :  but  the  upper  House  proved, 
to  their  full  satisfaction,  that  they  were  not  entitled  by  cus- 
tom, and  the  usage  of  parliament,  to  any  more  respect." 
Some  amendments  had  been  made  by  the"Lords,  to  a  bill 
sent  up  by  the  Commons ;  and  these  amendments  were 
written  on  parchment, and  returned  withthebilllotheCom- 
mons.  The  lower  House  took  umbrage  at  the  noveltv : 
they  pretended  that  these  amendments  ought  to  have  been 
written  on  paper,  not  on  parchment :  and  thev  complained 
of  this  innovation  to  the  Peers.  The  Peers  replied,  that 
they  expected  not  such  a  frivolous  objection  fttim  tlie 
gravity  of  the  House ;  and  that  it  was  not  material  whether 
the  amendments  were  written  on  parchment  or  on  paper, 
nor  whether  the  paper  were  white,  black,  or  brown.  'The 
Commons  were  offended  at  this  reiily,  which  seemed  to 
contain  a  mockery  q{  them ;  and  they  complained  of  it, 
thouah  without  obtaining  any  satisfaction.' 

An  application  was  made,  by  way  of  petition,  to  the 
queen,  from  the  lower  House,  against  monopolies ;  an 
abuse  which  had  arisen  to  an  enormous  height ;  and  they 
received  a  gracious  though  a  general  answer,  for  which 
they  returned  their  thankful  acknowledgments."  But  not 
to  give  them  too  much  encouragement  in  such  applica- 
tions, she  told  them,  in  the  speech  which  she  delivered  at 
their  dissolution,  "  That  with  regard  to  these  patents,  she 
hoped  that  her  dutiful  and  loving  subjects  would  not 
take  away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the  chief  flower  in  her 
garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  in  her  crown 
and  diadem  ;  but  that  they  would  rather  leave  these  mat- 
ters to  her  disposal.""  The  Commons  also  took  notice, 
this  session,  of  some  transactions  in  the  court  of  high 
commission  ;  but  not  till  they  had  previously  obtained 
permission  from  her  majesty  to  that  purpose."^ 

Elizabeth  had  reason  to  foresee  that  par- 
liaraentaiy  supplies  would  now  become  more  '*'  '^*' 
necessary  to  her  than  ever ;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of 
the  war  with  Spain  would  thenceforth  lie  upon  England. 
Henry  had  received  an  overture  for  peace  with  Philip; 
but  before  he  would  proceed  to  a  negociation,  he  gave 
intelligence  of  it  to  his  allies,  the  queen  and  the  States; 
that,  if  possible,  a  general  pacification  might  be  made,  by 
common  agreement.  These  two  powers  sent  ambassatdors 
to  France,  in  order  to  remonstrate  against  peace;  the 
queen.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Henry  Herbert;  the  States, 
Justin  Nassau  and  John  Barnevelt.  Henry  said  to  these 
ministers.  That  his  early  education  had  been  amidst  war 
and  danger,  and  he  haci  passed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  either  in  arms  or  in  military  preparations :  that  afier 
the  proofs  which  he  had  given  of  his  alacrity  in  the  field, 
no  one  could  doubt  but  he  would  willingly,  for  his  part, 
have  continued  in  a  course  of  life  to  which  he  was  now 
habituated,  till  the  common  enemy  were  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  as  no  longer  to  give  umbrage  either  to  him  or 
to  his  allies :  that  no  private  interests  of  his  own,  not 
even  those  of  his  people,  nothing  but  the  most  invincible 
necessity,  could  ever  induce  him  to  think  of  a  separate 
)>eace  with  Philip,  or  make  him  embrace  measures  not 

light,  and  never  yet  plentiful. — If  Demosthenes,  being  so  learned  and  elo- 
quent as  he  was,  one  whom  none  surpassed,  trembled  to  speak  before  Pho* 
cion  at  Athens  ;  how  much  more  shall  1,  being  unlearned  and  luiskilful  to 
siii'ply  the  place  of  dignity,  charge,  and  trouble,  to  speak  before  so  niaDV 
Pli<.<ions  as  here  he  *  Yea.  uhicli  is  the  greatest,  betore  the  unspealiabfe 
majesty  and  sacred  personage  of  our  dread  and  dear  sovereien  :  the  lemr 
of  whose  countenance  will  appal  and  aljase  even  the  stoutest  hearts;  ytm^ 
wh(«e  very  name  will  pull  down  the  greatest  courage  ;  for  how  mightily  do 
the  estate  and  name  of  a  prince  deject  the  haughtiest  stomach  even  of  Ibeir 
greatest  subjects  !  "     D'twes.  p.  4S9. 
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entirely  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  all  his  confederates : 
that  his  kinsdom,  torn  with  tlie  convulsions  and  civil 
w.irs  of  near  half  a  century,  required  some  interval  of 
repose,  ere  it  could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  miglit 
sustain  itself,  much  more  support  its  allies  :  that  after  the 
Diinds  of  liis  subjects  were  coinnosed  to  tranquillity,  and 
accustomed  to  obedience,  after  Ins  finances  were  brought 
into  order,  and  after  agriculture  and  the  arts  were  restored, 
France,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  as  at  present,  to  her 
confederates,  would  be  able  to  lend  them  effectual  suc- 
cour, and  amply  to  repav  them  all  the  assistance  which 
she  had  received  during  her  calamities :  and  that,  if  the 
ambition  of  Spain  would  not,  at  present,  grant  them  such 
terms  as  they  should  think  reasonable,  he  hoped  that  in  a 
little  time  he  should  attain  such  a  situation  as  would  en- 
able him  to  mediate  more  effectually,  and  with  more 
decisive  authority,  in  their  behalf. 

Tlie  ambassad'oi-s  were  sensible  that  these  reasons  were 
not  feigned  :  and  they  therefore  remonstrated  with  the 
less  vehemence  against  the  measures  which  they  saw 
Henry  was  determined  to  pursue.  The  States  knew  that 
that  monarch  was  interested  never  to  permit  their  final 
ruin ;  and,  having  received  pri^'ate  assurances  that  he 
would  still,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  give  them  assist- 
ance, both  of  men  and  money,  they  were  -veil  pleased  to 
reniaiu  on  terms  of  amity  with  him.  His  greatest  con- 
cern was,  to  give  satisfaction  to  Elizabeth,  for  this  breach 
of  treatv.  He  had  a  cordial  esteem  for  that  princess,  a 
sympathy  of  manners,  and  a  {rratitude  for  the  extraor- 
dinary favours  which  he  had  received  from  her  durins:  his 
greatest  difficulties :  and  he  used  every  expedient  to  apo- 
logize and  atone  for  that  measure  wliicH  necessity  extorted 
from  him.  But  as  Spain  refused  to  treat  with  tlie  Dutch 
as  a  free  state,  and  Elizabeth  would  not  negociate  without 
p  fv  •  ■  ^^^  ^"■'*'>  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to 
"""'conclude  at  Vervins  a  separate  peace,  by 
which  he  recovered  possession  of  all  places  seized  by 
Spain  during  the  couree  of  the  civil  wars,  and  procured 
to  himself  leisure  to  pursue  the  domestic  settlement  of  his 
kingdom.  His  capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace  was  not 
inferior  to  his  military  talents;  and  in  a  little  time,  by 
his  frugality,  order,  and  wise  government,  he  raised  France 
from  the  desolation  and  misery  in  which  she  was  involved, 
to  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  she  had  ever  before 
enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew  that  she  could  also,  whenever  she 
pleased,  finish  the  war  on  equitable  terms ;  and  that 
Philip,  having  no  claims  upon  her,  would  be  glad  to  free 
himself  from  an  enemy  who  had  foiled  him  in  every  con- 
test, and  who  still  had  it  so  much  in  her  power  to  make 
him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arras.  Some  of  her  wisest 
counsellors,  particularly  the  treasurer,  advised  her  to  em- 
brace pacific  measures  ;  and  set  before  her  the  advantages 
of  tranquillity,  security,  and  frugality,  as  more  consider- 
able than  any  success  which  could  attend  the  greatest 
victories.  But  this  high-spirited  princess,  though  at  first 
averse  to  war,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  such  an 
ascendant  over  the  enemy,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  stop 
the  course  of  her  prosperous  fortune.  She  considered, 
that  her  situation  and  her  past  victories  had  given  her 
entire  security  against  any  dangerous  invasion  ;  and  the 
war  must  thenceforth  be  conducted  by  sudden  enterprises 
and  naval  expeditions,  in  which  she  possessed  an  un- 
doubted superiority:  that  the  weak  condition  of  Philip 
in  the  Indies  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the  most  durable 
advantages;  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  treasure  by  sea 
afforded  a  continued  prospect  of  important,  though  more 
temporary,  successes :  that  after  his  peace  with  France,  if 
slie  also  should  consent  to  an  accommodation,  he  would 


der  may 
.     -  --_  -     -.re  is  Di  ' 
make  jud^e  of  any  que 


Dot  h«  displeases! 

that  man  lliis  day  living,  »liom  \  „.._  ^_ 

tion  tlial  might  concern  me  than  yourseU',  yet  you  must 
tell  ynu.  that  in  some  cases  I  must  appeal  from  all  earthly  judses  :  and  it 
any.  (lien  surely  in  this,  when  the  highest  judge  on  earth  has  imposed  on  me 
lite  heaviest  punishment,  without  trial  or  hearing.  Since  then  I  must 
either  answer  your  lordship's  argument,  or  else  forsake  mine  own  just  de- 
fence. 1  will  force  mine  aching  head  to  do  me  service  furan  hour.  1  must 
hrst  deny  my  discontent,  which  was  forced,  to  be  an  humorous  discontent ; 
and  that  It  was  unseasonable,  or  is  of  s*»  long  continuing,  your  Lordship 


than  expostulate  : 


should  rather  condole     ,  ._   ..,  

pecteii  here  below  ;  but  violent  aud  t 

there  is  no  tempest  equal  to  the  passionate  indigo. 


be  able  to  turn  his  whole  force  aptinst  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  which,  though  they  had  sur- 
prisingly increased  their  power  by  commerce  and  good 
government,  were  still  unable,  if  not  supported  by  their 
confederates,  to  maintain  war  ag-ainst  so  potent  a  monarch : 
and  that,  as  her  defence  of  that  commonwealth  was  the 
original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  it  was  unsafe,  as  well  as 
dishonourable,  to  abandon  its  cause,  till  she  had  placed  it 
in  a  state  of  greater  security. 

These  reasons  were  frequently  inculcated  The  Earl  of 
on  her  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  passion  Essex, 
for  glory,  as  well  as  his  military  talents,  made  him  ear- 
nestly desire  the  continuance  of  war,  from  which  he  ex- 
pected to  reap  so  much  advantage  and  distinction.  The 
rivalship  between  this  nobleman  and  Lord  Burleigh  made 
each  of  them  insist  the  more  strenuously  on  his  own 
counsel ;  but  as  Essex's  person  was  agreeable  to  the 
queen,  as  well  as  his  advice  conformable  to  her  inclina- 
tions, the  fiivourite  seemed  daily  to  acquire  an  ascendant 
over  the  minister.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  caution 
and  self-command,  equal  to  his  shining  qualities,  he 
would  have  so  rivetted  himself  in  the  queen's  confidence, 
that  none  of  his  enemies  had  ever  been  able  to  impeach 
his  credit.  But  his  lofty  spirit  could  ill  submit  to  that 
implicit  deference  which  her  temper  required,  and  which 
she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  all  her  sub- 
jects. Being  once  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  her,  about 
the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in 
the  argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot  the  rules  both  of 
duty  and  civility ;  and  turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a 
contemptuous  manner.  Her  anger,  naturally  prompt  and 
violent,  rose  at  this  provocation ;  and  she  Instantly  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear ;  adding  a  passionate  expression, 
suited  to  his  impertinence.  Instead  of  recollecting  him- 
self, and  making  the  submissions  due  to  her  sex  and  sta- 
tion, he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore,  that 
he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were  it  from  Henry  \'III. 
himself;  and  he  immediately  withdrew  from  court.  Eger- 
ton,  the  chancellor,  who  loved  Essex,  exhorted  him  to 
repair  his  indiscretion  by  proper  acknowledgments ;  and 
entreated  him  not  to  give  that  triumph  to  his  enemies, 
that  affliction  to  his  friends,  which  must  ensue  from  his 
supporting  a  contest  with  his  sovereign,  and  deserting  the 
service  of  his  country  :  but  Essex  was  deeply  stung  with 
the  dishonour  which  he  had  received  ;  and  seemed  to  think 
that  an  insult,  which  might  be  pardoned  in  a  woman,  was 
become  a  mortal  aflVont  when  it  came  from  his  sovereign. 
"  If  the  vilest  of  all  indignities,"  said  he,  "  is  done  me, 
does  religion  enforce  me  to  sue  for  pardon  !  Doth  God 
require  it?  Is  it  impiety  not  to  do  it?  Why?  Cannot 
princes  err  ?  Cannot  subjects  receive  wTOng  ?  Is  an  earthly 
power  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  can  never  subscribe 
to  these  principles.  Let  Solomon's  fool  laugh  when  he  is 
stricken;  let  those  that  mean  to  make  their  profit  of  princes 
show  no  sense  of  priiKes'  injuries  :  let  them  acknowledge 
an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth,  that  do  not  believe  an 
absolute  infiniteness  in  heaven :"  (alluding,  probably,  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  lay 
under  the  reproach  of  impiety  :)  "  As  for  me,"  continued 
he,  "  I  have  received  wrong,  1  feel  it:  my  cause  is  good, 
I  know  it ;  and  whatsoever  happens,  all  the  powers  on 
earth  can  never  exert  more  strength  and  constancy  in  op- 
pressing, than  I  can  show  in  suffering  every  thing  that  can 
or  shall  be  inpposed  upon  me.  Your  lordship,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  your  letter,  makes  me  a  player,  and  yourself  a 
looker-on :  and  me  a  player  of  my  own  game ;  so  you 
may  see  more  than  I ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
since  you  do  but  see,  and  I  do  suffer,  I  must  of  necessity 
feel  more  than  you."> 

yet  at  any  time  so  unseasonable  as  when  it  ligUteth  on  those  that  mightex'. 
pecta  harvest  of  their  cavetiil  ami  painful  labours.  Hethat  is  once  wound- 
ed must  needs  feel  smart  till  his  hurt  is  cured,  or  the  part  hurt  become 
Senseless;  but  cure  I  esjtect  none,  her  majesty 's^hoart  being  ohdur:  " 
against  me;  ami  be  without  set 

all  my  fortunes,  I  hn 
any  thing  for  my  pnpr 


1  could  yield  ll- 
hermit,  they  shiill  I 
myself,  because  1 


iense  t  rannoi,  being  of  tlesii  and  blood.  But, 
nd  :  I  do  more  than  aim ;  for  I  see  an  end  ot 
in  end  to  all  my  desires.    In  this  course  do  I 

at  court 

umph  al 
_  ._  ,'  friends  ?  When  I  i 
ve  unto  them ;  and  now  that  I  am  a 
eir  loxe  towards  me.  Ordot  forsake 
Or  do  I  overthrow  my  fortunes,  be- 
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This  spirited  letter  was  shown  by  Essex  to  his  friends, 
and  ihev  were  s,>  imprudent  as  to  disperse  copies  of  it : 
Yet,  notwithsUindini:  this  additional  provoiation,  the 
queen's  partiahtv  was  so  prevalent,  that  she  reinstated 
him  in  his  former  favour;  and  her  kindness  to  him  appear- 
e<i  rather  to  have  acquired  new  force  from  this  short  mter- 
^-al  of  anger  and  resentment.  The  death  of 
"*'  Burleijjh,  his  antagonist,  which  happened 
about  the  same  time,  seemed  to  insure  him  constant  pos- 
session of  the  queen's  confidence ;  and  nothms,  indeed, 
but  his  own  indiscretion,  covild  thenceforth  have  shaken 
his  well-established  credit.  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  ad- 
vanced age ;  and,  bv  a  rare  fortune,  was  equally  regretted 
by  his  sovereign  and  the  people.  He  had  risen  graduallv, 
firom  small  bei;iiinings,  by  tlie  mere  force  of  merit ;  and 
though  his  authority  was  never  entirelv  absolute  or  uncon- 
troUeil  with  the  queen,  he  w;is  still,  during  the  course  of 
near  fortv  years,  regarded  as  her  principal  minister.  None 
of  her  other  inclinations  or  aftections  could  ever  overcome 
her  confidence  in  so  useful  a  counsellor;  and  as  he  had 
had  the  generosity  or  good  sense  to  pay  assiduous  court  to 
her  during  her  sister's  reign,  when  it  was  dangerous  to  ap- 
pear her  triend,  she  thought  herself  bound  m  gratitude, 
when  she  mounted  the  throne,  to  persevere  in  her  attach- 
ments to  him.  He  seems  not  to  have  possessed  any  shin- 
ing talents  of  address,  eloquence,  or  imagination ;  and  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  solidity  of  understanding,  pro- 
bity of  manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  business  : 
virtues  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man  to  at- 
tain high  stations,  do  certainly  qualify  him  best  for  filling 
them.  Of  all  the  queen's  ministers,  he  alone  left  a  con- 
siderable fortune  to  his  posterity  ;  a  fortune  not  acquired 
Iiy  rapine  or  oppression,  but  gained  by  the  regular  profits 
of  his  offices,  and  preser\ed  by  frugality. 

8ih  Au  '''^'  "*'^'  °^  ''"^  amiable  minister  was 

"^'  the  concluding  of  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Dutch  ;  who,  after  being  in  some  measure  deserted  bv  the 
King  of  France,  were  glad  to  preserve  the  queen's  alliance, 
by  submitting  to  any  terms  which  she  pleased  to  require 
of  them.  The  debt  which  they  owed  her  was  now  settled  at 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  of  this  sum  they  agreed 
to  pay,  during  the  war,  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
and  these  payments  were  to  continue  till  four  liuiidred 
thousand  pounds  of  the  debt  should  be  extinguished. 
They  engaged  also,  during  the  time  that  England  should 
continue  the  war  with  Spain,  to  pay  the  garrisons  of  the 
cautionary  towns.  Thev  stipulated,"  that  if  Spain  should 
invade  England,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  Jersey,  or  Scillv, 
thev  should  assist  her  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  horse ;  and  that  in  case  she  undertook 
any  naval  armament  against  Spain,  tliey  should  join  an 
equal  number  of  ships  to  hers.'  By  this  treaty,  the  queen 
was  eased  of  an  annual  charge  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who  regret- 
ted extreraelv  the  loss  of  so  wise  and  faithful  a  minister, 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  her  capital  enemy,  Philip  II. 
who,  after  languishing  under  manv  infirmities,  expired,  in 
an  advanced  age,  at  JIaJrid.  This  haughty  prince,  de- 
sirous of  an  accommodation  with  his  revolted  subjects 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  disdaining  to  make  in  his  own 
name  the  concessions  necessary  for  that  purpose,  had 
transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  to  Archduke  Albert, 
the  title  to  the  Low  Country  provinces ;  but  as  it  was  not 
expected  that  this  princess  could  have  posterity,  and  as 
the  reversion  on  failure  of  her  issue  was  still  reserved  to 

pursuit,  or  wearing  the  false  badge  or  mark,  of  the  shadow  of  honour  ^  Do 
1  Kive  courage  <-r  comfort  to  the  forcijin  foe.  because  1  reserve  my.self  to 
encounter  with  him  f  Or  because  1  keip  my  heart  from  busiuess,  though  I 
cannot  keep  my  fortune  from  declining  r  No,  no.  mv  good  i>ord,  I  ^i^ 


E  of  these  considerations  its  due  weishl ;  and  the  more   i       

them,  the  more  I  find  myself  justi6ed  from  olfending  in  any  of  them.    A: 
for  thi -.-..-  .         ... 


for  the  two  last  objections,  thai  I  forsake  my  country  when  it  hath  most 
need  of  me,  and  fail  in  that  indissoluble  duty  which  1  owe  to  my  sove- 
reign ;  1  answer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any  nce,l  of  my  pub- 
lic sen-ice,  her  m^esly,  that  govemeth  it,  wouhl  not  have  driven  me  to  a 
private  life.  I  am  tied  to  my  country  by  two  tionds;  one  public,  to  dis- 
charce  carefully  and  industriously  that  trust  which  is  committed  to  me  ; 
the  other  private,  to  sacrilice  for  it  my  life  and  carcase,  which  hath  been 
nourished  in  it.  (tf  the  first  I  am  free,  heint;  di&mi3!>e«l,  discharged,  and 
disahlefj  by  her  majesty  :  of  the  other,  nothing  can  free  me  hut  lUath ; 
and  therefore  no  occasion  of  my  performance  shall  sooner  offer  itself,  hot 
I  shiill  meet  it  half  way-  1  he  indissoluble  duty  which  1  owe  unto  her 
majesty  is  only  the  duty  of  allegiance,  which  1  never  have,  nor  never  can 
fail  in :  the  duty  of  attendance  is  no  indissoluble  dutv.  I  owe  her  ma- 
jcAty  the  duly  ot  an  carl,  and  of  Lrrd  Marshal  of  England.    I  liave  been 


the  crown  of  Spain,  the  States  considered  tliis  deed  only 
as  the  change  of  a  name,  and  they  persisted  with  equal  ob- 
stinacy in  their  resistance  to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  other 
powers  also  of  Europe  made  no  distinction  between  the 
courts  of  Brussels  and  Madrid  ;  and  the  secret  opposition 
of  France,  as  well  as  the  avowed  efforts  of  Englaid,  con- 
tinued to  operate  against  the  progress  of  Albert,  as  it  had 
done  against  that  of  Philip. 
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stale  of  Ireland— Tyioiies  Rebellion— Essex  sent  over  to  Ireland— Hia 
III  success— Returns  to  England— Is  disgraced— His  intrigues — Ilis 
insurrection  — His  trial  and  execution- French  alTairs— .Mounljoy's 
succeM  in  Ireland— Deleat  of  the  Spaniards  and  Irish— A  parliament- 
lyrone  s  submission- Queen's  sickness— and  death— and  character. 

Though  the   dominion   of  the   English 
over  Ireland  had  been  seemingly  established    '*' "'  '*"' 
above  four  centuries,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  their 
authority  had  hitherto  been  little  more  than  nominal.    The 
Irish   princes   and    nobles,  divided   among       g,,,,  „f 
themselves,  readily  paid  the  exterior  marks       Ireland, 
of  obeisance  to  a  power  which  they  were  not  able  to  resist ; 
but  as  no  durable  force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain 
them  in  tlieir  duty,  they  relapsed  still   into  their  former 
sLate  of  independence.    Too  weak  to  introduce  order  and 
obedience  among    tlie    rude    inhabitants,    the    English 
authority  was  yet  sufficient  to  check  the  growth  of  any 
enterprising  genius  among  the  natives :  and  though  it  could 
bestow  no  true  form  of  civil  government,  it  was  able  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  any  such  form,  from  the  internal  com- 
bination or  policv  of  the  Irish.* 

Most  of  the  tnglish  institutions,  likewise,  by  which 
that  island  was  governed,  were  to  the  last  degree  absurd, 
and  such  as  no  state  before  had  ever  thought  of,  for  pre- 
serving dominion  ever  its  cont^uered  provinces. 

Tlie  Engliih  nation,  all  on  hre  for  the  project  of  subdu- 
ing France,  a  project  whose  success  was  the  most  improba- 
ble, and  would  to  them  have  proved  the  most  pernicious, 
neglected  all  other  enterprises,  to  which  their  situation  so 
strongly  invited  them,  and  which  in  time  would  have 
brought  them  an  accession  of  riches,  grandeur,  and  secu- 
rity. The  small  army  which  they  maintained  in  Ireland 
they  never  supplied  regularly  with  pay ;  and  as  no  money 
could  be  levied  on  the  island  whicli  possessed  none,  thev 
gave  their  soldiers  the  privilege  of  free  quarter  upon  the 
natives.  Rapine  and  insolence  inflamed  the  hatrea  which 
pre\  ailed  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  :  want 
of  security  among  the  Irish,  introducing  despair,  nourished 
still  more  the  sloth  natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  the  English  carried  further  their  ill-judged  tyranny. 
Instead  of  inviting  the  Irish  to  adopt  tlie  more  civilized 
customs  of  their  conquerors,  they  even  refused,  though 
earnestly  solicited,  to  communicate  to  them  the  privileges 
of  their  laws,  and  every  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens 
and  as  enemies.  Thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  justice, 
the  natives  could  find  no  security  but  in  force;  ami  flying 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities,  which  they  could  not  approach 
with  safety,  they  sheltered  themselves  in  their  marshes  and 
forests  from  the  insolence  of  their  inhuman  masters.  Be- 
ing treated  like  wild  beasts,  they  became  such  ;  and  join- 
ing the  ardour  of  revenge  to  their  yet  untamed  barbarity, 
they  grew  every  day  more  intractable  and  more  dangerous,' 

content  to  do  her  majesty  the  service  of  a  clerk  ;  but  I  can  never  serve  her 
as  a  villain  or  slave.  But  yet  you  say  I  must  give  way  unto  the  time. 
So  1  do:  for  now  that  1  see  the  storm  come,  I  have  put  myself  into  the 
harbour.  Seneca  saith,  we  must  give  way  to  fortune  :  1  know  that  for- 
tune is  Imth  blind  and  sirong,  and  therefore  I  go  as  far  as  1  can  out  of  her 
way.  You  say  tlie  rcme<ly  is  not  to  strive  :  1  neither  strive  nor  seeli  (iv 
remedy.  But  you  say  I  must  yield  and  submit ;  I  can  neither  yield 
myself  to  be  guilty,  nor  allow  the  imputation  laid  u|>on  me  to  be  just:  I 
owe  so  much  to  the  Author  of  alt  truth,  as  I  can  never  yield  truth  to  be 
falsehood,  nor  falsehood  to  be  truth.  Have  I  given  cause,  vou  ask ;  sud 
yet  take  a  scandal  when  1  have  done  ?  No  :  I  gave  no  cause,  not  so  mucli 
I-'imbria's  complaint  against  me  ;  tor  I  did  rorum  utum  eorport  reripm: 
'  '   "  my  lK>dy.    I  patiently  bear  all,  and  seiisilily 


the  whole  s 
feel  all  that  I  then  receivetl,  when  this  scaiidal  wits  given  nie.  Nay  r  . ., 
when  the  vilest  of  all  in<ti;fnilivs  are  done  uuto  me,"  5:c.  This  noble  let- 
ter Hacon  afterwards,  in  pleading  against  Essex,  called  bold  and  pn- 
sumpliious,  and  derogatory  to  her  majesty.  Kirch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ti. 
p.  -tSl. 
Kyn 


a  Sir  J.  Navies,  p.°  5,'  6,  tI  &c. 


b  Ibid.  p.  IOC,  103,  ia. 
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As  the  Kiiglish  princes  deemed  the  conquest  of  tlie  dis- 
persed Irish  to  be  more  the  object  of  time  und  patience 
lh:in  the  source  of  military  clorv,  they  willingly  delegated 
that  otiice  to  private  adventurers,  who,  enlistiiif;  soldiers 
at  their  own  charse,  reduced  provinces  of  that  island,  which 
llicN  converted  to  their  own  profit.  Separate  jurisdictions 
and  principalities  were  established  by  these  lordly  con- 
querors :  the  power  of  peace  and  war  was  assumed  :  mili- 
tary law  was  exercised  over  the  Irish,  whom  they  subdued ; 
and  by  degrees  over  the  English,  by  whose  assistance  they 
conquered  :  and,  after  their  authority  had  once  taken  root, 
deeming  the  English  institutions  less  favourable  to  barba- 
rous dominion,  they  degenerated  into  mere  Irish,  and 
abandoned  the  garb,  language,  manners,  and  laws  of  their 
mother-country."^ 

By  all  this  nuprudent  conduct  of  England,  the  natives 
of  its  dependent  state  remained  still  in  that  abject  condi- 
tion, into  which  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe 
were  sunk  before  they  received  civility  and  slavery  from 
the  refined  policy  and  irresistible  bravery  of  Rome.  Even 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  every  christian 
nation  was  cultivating  with  ardour  every  civil  art  of  life, 
that  island,  lying  in  a  temperate  climate,  enjoying  a  fertile 
soil,  accessible  in  its  situation,  possessed  of  innumerable 
harbours,  wa.s  still,  notwitlistanding  these  advantages,  in- 
habited by  a  people  whose  customs  and  manners  approach- 
ed nearer  those  of  savages  than  of  barbarians.'' 

As  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  Irish  were  extreme, 
they  were  sunk  below  the  reach  of  that  curiosity  and  love 
of  novelty,  by  which  every  other  people  in  Europe  had 
been  seized  at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  which 
had  engaged  them  in  innovations  and  religious  disputes 
with  which  they  were  still  so  violently  agitated.  The  an- 
cient superstition,  the  practices  and  observances  of  their 
fathers,  mingled  and  polluted  with  many  wild  opinions, 
still  maintained  an  unshaken  empire  over  them  ;  and  the 
example  alone  of  the  English  was  sufficient  to  render  the 
reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced  and  discontented 
Irish.  The  old  opposition  of  manners,  laws,  and  interest, 
was  now  inflamed  ny  religious  antipathy  ;  and  the  subdu- 
ing and  civilizing  of  that  country  seemed  to  become  every 
dav  more  difficult  and  more  impracticaVde. 

The  animosity  against  the  English  was  carried  so  far  by 
the  Irish,  that,  in  an  insurrection  raised  by  two  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  thev  put  to  the  sword  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  Atlienry,  though  Irish,  because  they 
began  to  conform  themselves  to  English  customs,  and  had 
embraced  a  more  civilized  form  of  life  than  had  been  prac- 
tised by  their  ancestors."^ 

Tlie  usual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to  six 
thousand  pounds  a-vear :'  the  queen,  though  with  much 
repining,?  commonly  added  twenty  thousand  more,  which 
she  remitted  from  England  ;  and  with  this  small  revenue 
a  body  of  a  thousand  men  was  supported,  which  on  extra- 
Ordinary  emergencies  was  augmented  to  two  thousand.'' 
No  wonder  that  a  force  so  disproportioned  to  the  object, 
instead  of  subduing  a  mutinous  kingdom,  served  rather  to 
provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite  those  frequent  insur- 
rections, which  still  further  inflamed  the  animosity  between 
the  two  nations,  and  increased  the  disorders  to  which  the 
Irish  were  naturally  subject. 

In  1560,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  Great  O'Neale,  as  the 
Irish  calLd  him,  because  head  of  that  potent  clan,  raised 
a  rebellion  in  Ulster;  but  after  some  skirmishes  he  was 
received  into  favour,  upon  his  submission,  and  his  promise 
of  a  more  dutiful  behaviour  for  the  future.'  This  impunity 
tempted  him  to  undertake  a  new  insurrection  in  1567 ; 
but,  being  pushed  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy,  he 
retreated  into  Clandeboy,  and  rather  tlian  submit  to  the 
English,  he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  some  Scottish 
islanders,  who  commonly  infested  those  parts  by  their  in- 
cui'sions.  Tiie  Scots,  who  retained  a  quarrel  against  him 
on  account  of  former  injuries,  violated  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, and  murdered  him  at  a  festival  to  which  they  had 
invited  him.  He  was  a  man  equally  noted  for  his  pride, 
bis  violence,  his  debaucheries,  and  liis  hatred  to  the  Eng- 
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lish  nation.  He  is  said  to  have  put  some  of  his  followers 
to  death  because  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  use 
of  bread  after  the  English  ELshion.''  Though  so  violent  an 
enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  riot ;  and 
was  accustomed,  after  his  intemperance  had  thrown  him 
into  a  fever,  to  plunge  his  body  into  mire,  that  he  might 
allav  the  flame  which  he  had  raised  by  former  excesses.' 
Sucli  was  the  life  led  by  this  haughty  barbarian,  who 
scorned  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth 
intended  to  have  restored  to  him,  and  who  assumed  the 
rank  and  appellation  of  King  of  Ulster.  He  used  also  to 
say,  that  though  the  queen  was  his  sovereign  lady,  he  never 
made  peace  with  her  but  at  her  seeking.™ 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  active 
governors  that  Ireland  had  enjoyed  for  several  reigns ;" 
and  he  possessed  his  authority  eleven  years,  during  which 
he  struggled  with  many  difficulties,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  repressing  those  disorders  which  had  become  in- 
veterate among  the  people.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  in 
1569,  gave  him  disturbance,  from  the  hereditary  animosity 
which  prevailed  between  that  nobleman  and  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  descended  from  the  only  family  established  in 
Ireland,  that  had  steadily  maintained  its  loyalty  to  the 
English  crown."  The  Earl  of  Thomond,  in  1 570,  attempt- 
ed a  rebellion  in  Connaught,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  into 
France  before  his  designs  were  ripe  for  execution.  Stukely, 
another  fugitive,  found  such  credit  with  the  Pope,  Gregory 
the  thirteenth,  that  he  flattered  that  pontiff'  with  the  pros- 
pect of  making  his  nephew,  Buon  Compagno,  King  ot  Ire- 
land ;  and,  as  if  this  project  had  already  taken  effect,  he 
accepted  tlie  title  of  Alarquis  of  Leinster  from  the  new 
sovereign.?  He  passed  next  into  Spain  ;  and  after  having 
received  much  encouragement  and  great  rewards  from 
Philip,  who  intended  to  employ  him  as  an  instrument  in 
disturbing  Elizabeth,  he  was  found  to  possess  too  little 
interest  for  executing  those  high  promises  which  he  had 
made  to  that  monarch.  He  retired  into  Portugal ;  and 
following  the  fortunes  of  Don  Sebastian,  he  perished  with 
that  gallant  prince  in  his  bold  but  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  Moors. 

Lord  Gray,  after  some  interval,  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Irelind  ;  and,  in  1579,  suppressed  a  new  rebellion 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  though  supported  bv  a  body  of 
Spaniards  and  Italians.  The  rebellion  of  tlie  Bourks 
followed  a  few  years  after ;  occasioned  by  the  strict  and 
equitable  administration  of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  governor 
of  Connaught,  who  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  tyranny 
of  the  chieftains  over  their  vassals.i  The  queen,  finding 
Ireland  so  burdensome  to  her,  tried  several  expedients  for 
reducing  it  to  a  state  of  greater  order  and  submission. 
She  encouraged  the  Earl  of  Essex,  father  to  that  nobleman 
who  was  afterwards  her  favourite,  to  attempt  the  subduing 
and  planting  of  Clandeboy,  Ferny,  and  otiier  territories, 
part  of  some  late  forfeitures :  but  that  enterprise  proved 
unfortunate;  and  Essex  died  of  a  distemper  occasioned, 
as  is  supposed,  by  the  vexation  which  he  had  conceived 
from  his  disappointments.  An  university  was  founded  in 
Dublin  with  a  view  of  introducing  arts  and  learning  into 
that  kingdom,  and  civilizing  the  uncultivated  manners  of 
the  inhabitants.''  But  the  most  unhappy  expedient  em- 
ployed in  the  government  of  Ireland,  was  that  made  use 
of  m  1585,  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  at  that  time  lord  deputy: 
he  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Irish  inhabitants  of 
Ulster,  in  order  to  enable  them,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  government,  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish 
islanders,  by  which  these  parts  were  much  infested."  At 
tlie  same  time,  the  invitation  of  Philip,  joined  to  their  zeal 
for  the  catholic  religion,  engaged  many  of  the  gentry  to 
serve  in  the  Low  Country  wars;  and  thus  Ireland,  being 
provided  with  officers  and  soldiers,  with  discipline  and 
arms,  became  formidable  to  the  English,  and  was  thence- 
forth able  to  maintain  a  more  regular  war  against  her 
ancient  masters. 

Hugh  O'Neale,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,    Tyrone's  re- 
had  been  raised  by  the  queen  to  the  dignity        bcllion. 
of  Eai'l  of  Tyrone  :  but,  having  murdered  his  cousin,  son 
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of  that  rebel,  and  beini;  acknowledged  head  of  his  clan,  he 
preferred  the  pride  of  Uirharous  licence  and  dominion  to 
the  pleasures  of  opulence  and  tniniiuillity,  and  ho  foment- 
ed all  those  disorders,  by  which  he  hopeil  to  weaken  or 
overturn  the  English  government,  lie  «as  noted  for  the 
vice  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  so  eonnnon  among  unculti- 
vated nations  ;  and  was  also  eminent  for  courage,  a  vutue 
whicli  thtir  disorderly  course  of  life  requires,  and  which, 
n'otwithsuinding,  being  less  supported  by  the  principle  of 
honour,  is  oonimonly  more  precarious  among  them,  than 
among  a  civilized  ptople.  Tyrone,  actuated  by  this  spirit, 
secretly  fomented  the  discontents  of  the  Maguires,  O'Don- 
nels,  ()'l{ourks,  Macmahons,  and  other  rebels  ;  yet,  trust- 
ing to  the  influence  of  his  deceitful  oaths  and  professions, 
he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Russell, 
who,  in  the  year  1594,  was  sent  over  deputy  to  Ireland. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  and  protestation  of  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,"marshal  of  the  army,  he  was  dismissed  ;  and,  re- 
turning to  his  own  country,  he  embraced  the  resolution  of 
raising  an  open  rebellion,  and  of  reiving  no  longer  on  the 
lenity  or  inexperience  of  the  English  government.  He 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Spain :  he  procured 
thence  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  and,  having 
united  all  the  Irish  chieftains  in  a  dependence  upon  him- 
self, he  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  enemy. 

The  native  Irish  were  so  poor  that  their  country  aflorded 
few  other  commodities  than  catde  and  oatmeal,  which 
were  easily  concealed  or  driven  away  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy ;  and  as  Elizabeth  was  averse  to  the  expense 
requisite  for  supporting  her  armies,  the  English  found 
much  difficultv  in  pushing  their  advantages,  and  in  pur- 
suing the  rebels  into  the  bogs,  woods,  and  other  fastnesses, 
to  which  they  retreated.  These  motives  rendered  Sir  John 
Norris,  who  commanded  the  English  army,  the  more 
willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposals  of  truce  or  accommo- 
dation made  him  by  Tyrone ;  and  after  the  war  was  spun 
out  by  these  artifices  for  some  years,  that  gallant  English- 
man, finding  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  treacherous 
Eromises,  and  that  he  had  performed  nothing  worthy  of 
is  ancient  reputation,  was  seized  with  a  languishing  dis- 
temper, and  died  of  vexation  and  discontent.  Sir  Henrv 
Bagiial,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  still 
more  unfortunate.  As  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  fort  of 
Black-water,  besieged  by  the  rebels,  he  was  surrounded  in 
disadN-antageous  ground  ;  his  soldiers,  discouraged  by  part 
of  their  powder  accidentally  taking  fire,  were  put  to  flight; 
and  thouL'h  the  pursuit  was  stopped  by  Montacute,  who 
commanded  the  English  horse,  fifteen  hundred  men,  to- 
gether with  the  general  himself,  were  left  dead  upon  the 
spot.  This  victory,  so  unusual  to  the  Irish,  roused  their 
courage,  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
raised  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who  assumed  the  character 
of  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  patron  of  Irish  liberty.' 

The  English  council  were  now  sensible,  that  the  rebel- 
lion of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head,  and  that 
the  former  teni])orizing  arts  of  granting  truces  and  pacifi- 
c.itions  to  the  rebels,  and  of  allowing  them  to  purchase 
)>ardons  by  resiirning  part  of  the  plunder  acquired  during 
their  insurrection,  served  only  to  encourage  the  sfiir^t  of 
mutiny  and  disorder  among  them.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  push  the  war  by  more  vigorous  measures ;  and 
the  queen  cast  her  eye  on  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mftuiitjov, 
as  a  man,  who,  though  hitherto  less  accustomed  to  arms 
than  to  books  and  literature,  was  endowed,  she  thought, 
with  talents  equal  to  the  undertaking.  But  the  young 
Earl  of  Essex,  ambitious  of  fame,  and  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing this  government  for  himself,  opposed  the  choice  of 
Alountjoy;  and  represented  the  necessity  of  ap|x)inting 
for  that  important  employment  some  person  more  experi- 
enced in  war  than  this  nobleman,  more  practisea  in 
business,  and  of  higher  quality  and  reputation.  By  this 
description,  he  was  understood  to  mean  himself;"  and  no 
sooner  was  his  desire  known,  than  his  enemies,  even  more 
zealouslv  than  his  fr.ends,  conspired  to  gratify  his  wishes. 
Many  of  his  friends  thousht  that  he  never  ought  to  con- 
sent, except  for  a  short  time,  to  accept  of  any  employment 
which  must  remove  him  from  court,  and  prevent  iiim  from 
cultivating  that  personal  inclination  which  the  queen  so 
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visibly  bore  him."  His  enemies  hoped,  that  if  by  his 
absence  she  had  once  leisure  to  forget  the  charms  of  his 
person  and  conversation,  his  impatient  and  lofty  demeanour 
would  soon  disgust  a  princess  who  usually  exacted  such 
profound  submission  and  implicit  obeilience  from  all  her 
servants.  But  Essex  was  incapable  of  entering  into  such 
cautious  views ;  and  even  Elizabeth,  who  was  extremely 
desirous  of  subduing  the  Irish  rebels,  and  who  was  mucli 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  Essex's  genius,  readily  agreed  to 
appoint  him  governor  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  more  lo  encourage  him  in  p^jex  stni  o\n 
his  undertaking,  she  granted  him  by  his  '°  Ireland, 
patent  more  extensive  authority  than  had  ever  before  been 
conferred  on  any  lieutenant;  the  power  of  carrying  on  or 
finishing  the  war  as  he  pleased,  of  pardoning  the  rebels, 
and  of  filling  all  the  most  considerable  employments  of 
the  kingdom.''  jVnd  to  insure  him  of  success,  she  levied 
a  numerous  army  of  sixteen  thousand  foot,  and  thirteen 
hundred  horse,  which  she  afterwaids  augmented  to  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse ;  a  force,  which  it 
was  apprehended  would  be  able  in  one  campaign  to  over- 
whelm the  rebels,  and  make  an  entire  conquest  of  Ireland. 
Nor  did  Essex's  enemies,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Lord  Cohham, 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  these  preparations ;  but 
hoped  that,  the  higher  the  queen's  expectations  of  success 
were  raised,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  for  die  event  to 
correspond  to  them.  In  a  like  view,  they  rather  seconded 
than  opposed  those  exalted  encomiums,  which  Essex's 
numerous  and  sanguine  friends  dispersed  of  his  high 
genius,  of  his  elegant  endowments,  his  heroic  courage,  his 
unbounded  generosity,  and  his  noble  birth  ;  nor  were  they 
displeased  to  obser\'e  that  passionate  fondness  which  the 
people  every  where  expressed  for  this  nobleman.  These 
artful  politicians  had  studied  his  character ;  and,  finding 
that  his  open  and  undaunted  spirit,  if  taught  temper  and 
reserve  from  opposition,  must  become  invincible,  they 
resolved  rather  to  give  full  breath  to  those  sails  which  were 
already  too  much  expanded,  and  to  push  him  upon  dan- 
cers of  which  he  seemed  to  make  such  small  account.' 
And,  the  better  to  make  advantage  of  his  indiscretions, 
S|iies  were  set  upon  all  his  actions  and  even  expressions; 
and  his  vehement  spirit,  which,  while  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  court  and  environed  by  his  rivals,  was  unacquainted 
with  dissuise,  could  not  fail,  after  he  thought  himself 
surrounded  by  none  but  friends,  to  give  a  pretence  for 
malignant  suspicions  and  constructions. 

Essex  left  London  in  the  month  of  ]March,  attended 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace ;  and,  what  did 
him  more  honour,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  who,  from  afTection  to  his  person,  had 
attached  themselves  to  his  Ibrtunes,  and  sought  fame  and 
military  experience  under  so  renowned  a  commander. 
The  first  act  of  authority  which  he  exercised  after  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  was  an  indiscretion,  but  of  the  generous 
kind ;  and  in  both  these  respects  suitable  to  his  character. 
He  appointed  his  intimate  friend,  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, general  of  the  horse ;  a  nobleman  who  had  incurred 
the  queen's  displeasure,  by  secretly  marrying  without  her 
consent,  and  whom  she  had  therefore  enjoined  Essex  not 
to  employ  in  any  command  under  him.  She  no  sooner 
heard  of  this  instance  of  disobedience,  than  she  repri- 
manded him,  and  ordered  him  to  recall  his  commission 
to  Southampton.  But  Essex,  who  had  imagined  that 
some  reasons  which  he  had  opposed  to  her  first  injunc- 
tions, had  satisfied  her,  had  the  imprudence  to  remonstrate 
against  these  second  orders ;'  and  it  was  not  till  she 
reiterated  her  commands,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  displace  his  friend. 

Essex,  on  his  landing  at  Dublin,  delibe- 
rated  with  the  Irish  council  concernins  die 
proper  methods  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  rebels ; 
and  here  he  was  guilty  of  a  capital  error,  which  was  the 
ruin  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  aln-ays,  while  in  England, 
blamed  the  conduct  of  former  commanders,  who  artfully 
protracted  the  war,  who  harassed  their  troops  in  small 
enterprises,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces  and  temporary 
pacifications  with  the  rebels,  had  given  them  leisure  to 
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recruit  their  broken  forces.'  In  conformity  lo  these  views, 
he  had  ever  insisted  upon  leading  his  forces  immediately 
into  Ulster  against  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy ;  and  his  in- 
structions had  been  drawii  agreeably  to  these  his  declared 
resolutions.  But  tlie  Irish  counsellors  persuaded  him 
that  the  season  was  too  early  for  the  enterprise,  and  that 
as  the  morasses,  in  which  tlie  northern  Irish  usually  shel- 
tered themselves,  would  not  as  yet  be  passable  to  the 
English  forces,  it  would  be  belter  to  employ  the  present 
time  in  an  expedition  into  Munster.  Their  secret  reason 
for  this  advice  »vas,  that  many  of  them  possessed  estates 
in  that  province,  and  were  desirous  to  have  the  enemy 
dislodged  from  their  neighbourhood  i""  but  the  same  self- 
ish spirit  which  had  induced  them  to  give  this  counsel, 
made  them  soon  after  disown  it,  when  they  found  tlie  bad 
consequences  with  which  it  was  attended.c 

Essex  obliged  all  the  rebels  of  Munster  either  to  sub- 
mit or  to  fly  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  :  but  as  the 
Irish,  from  the  greatness  of  the  queen's  preparations,  had 
concluded  that  she  intended  to  reduce  them  to  total  sub- 
jection, or  even  utterly  to  exterminate  them,  they  con- 
sidered their  defence  as  a  common  cause ;  and  tlie  English 
forces  were  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Munster  relapsed  into  rebellion,  and  renewed  their  con- 
federacv  with  tlieir  other  countrvmen.  The  army,  mean- 
while, fiy  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious  marches,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  was  become  sickly  ;  and  on 
its  return  to  Dublin,  about  tlie  middle  of  July,  was  sur- 
prisingly diminished  in  number.  The  courage  of  the 
soldiers  was  even  much  abated :  for,  though  they  had 
prevailed  in  some  lesser  enterprises  against  Lord  Cahir 
and  others,  yet  had  they  sometimes  met  with  more  stout 
resistance  than  thev  expected  from  the  Irish,  whom  they 
were  wont  to  despise :  and  as  they  were  raw  troops  and 
inexperienced,  a  considerable  body  of  them  had  been  put 
to  flight  at  the  Glins,  by  an  inferior  number  of  the  enemy. 
Essex  was  so  enraged  at  this  misbehaviour,  that  he  cashiered 
all  the  officers,  and  decimated  the  private  men.''  But  this 
act  of  severity,  though  necessary,  had  intimidated  the 
soldiers,  and  increased  their  aversion  to  the  service. 

The  queen  was  extremely  disgusted  when  she  heard  that 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  season  was  consumed  in 
these  frivolous  enterprises ;  and  was  still  more  surprised 
that  Essex  persevered  in  the  same  practice  which  he  had 
so  much  condemned  in  others,  and  which  he  knew  to  be 
so  much  contrary  to  her  purpose  and  intention.  That 
nobleman,  in  order  to  give  his  troops  leisure  to  recruit 
from  their  sickness  and  fatigue,  left  the  main  army  in 

Quarters,  and  marched  with  a  small  body  of  fifteen  hun- 
red  men  into  the  county  of  Ophelie  against  the  O'Con- 
nors and  O'Mores,  whom  he  forced  to  a  submission  : 
but,  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  army  so  much 
diminished,  that  he  wrote  to  the  English  council  an  ac- 
count of  its  condition,  and  informed  them  that,  if  he  did 
not  immediately  receive  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand 
men,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  this  season  to  attempt 
any  thing  against  Tyrone.  Tliat  there  might  be  no  pre- 
tence for  further  inactivity,  tlie  queen  immediatelv  sent 
over  the  number  demanded  f  and  Essex  began  at  last  to 
assemble  his  forces  for  the  expedition  into  Ulster.  Tlie 
army  was  so  averse  to  this  enterprise,  and  so  terrified  with 
the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  that  many  of  them  counterfeited 
sickness,  many  of  them  deserted  ;'  and  Essex  found  that, 
after  leaving  the  necessary  garrisons,  he  could  scarcelv 
lead  four  thousand  men  against  the  rebels.  He  marched, 
however,  with  this  small  armv ;  but  was  soon  sensible 
that,  in  so  advanced  a  season.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  effect  any  thing  against  an  enemy  who,  though 
superior  in  number,  was  determined  to  avoid  every  deci- 
sive action.  He  hearkened,  therefore,  to  a  message  sent 
him  by  TjTone,  who  desired  a  conference ;  and  a  place 
near  the  two  camps  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
generals  met  without  any  of  their  attendants,  and  a  river 
ran  between  them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the  deptli 
of  his  saddle;  but  Essex  stood  on  the  opposite  bank. 
After  half  an  hour's  conference,  where  Tyrone  behaved 
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with  great  submission  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  a  cessation 
of  arms  was  concluded  to  the  first  of  Mav,  renewable 
from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks ;  but  which  might  be  broken 
off  by  either  party  upon  a  fortnight's  warning.i:  Essex  also 
received  from  Tyrone  proposals  for  a  peace,  in  which  that 
rebel  had  inserted  many  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  con- 
ditions :  and  there  appeared  afterwards  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  had  here  commenced  a  very  unjustifiable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy.** 

So  unexpected  an  issue  of  an  enterprise,  the  greatest 
and  most  expensive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  undertaken, 
provoked  her  extremely  against  Essex ;  and  tliis  disgust 
was  much  augmented  by  other  circumstances  of  that  noble- 
man's conduct.  He  wrote  many  letters  to  the  queen  and 
council,  full  of  peevish  and  impatient  expressions ;  com- 
plaining of  his  enemies,  lamenting  that  their  calumnies 
should  be  believad  against  him,  and  discovering  symptoms 
of  a  mind  equally  haughty  and  discontented.  She  took 
care  to  inform  him  of  her  dissatisfaction ;  but  commanded 
hira  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  further  orders. 

Essex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  of  the 
promotion  of  his  enemy.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  the  office  of 
master  of  the  wards,  an  office  to  which  he  himself  aspired  : 
and  dreading  that,  if  he  remained  any  longer  absent,  the 
queen  would  be  totally  alienated  from  him,  he  hastily 
embraced  a  resolution  which  he  knew  had  once  succeeded 
with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  former  favourite  of  Eliza- 
beth. Leicester  being  informed,  while  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, that  his  mistress  was  extremely  displeased  with  his 
conduct,  disobeyed  her  orders  by  coming  over  to  England ; 
and  having  pacified  her  by  his  presence,  by  his  apologies, 
and  by  his  flattery  and  insinuation,  disappointed  all  the 
expectations  of  his  enemies.'  Essex,  there-  iteiums  to 
fore,  weighing  more  the  similarity  of  circum-  England, 
stances  than  the  difference  of  character  between  himself 
and  Leicester,  immediately  set  out  for  England ;  and, 
making  speedv  journeys,  tie  arrived  at  court  before  any 
one  was  in  the  least  apprized  of  his  intentions.'' — Though 
besmeared  with  dirt  and  sweat,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to 
the  presence  chamber;  thence  to  the  privy  chamber;  nor 
stopped  till  he  was  in  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  who  was 
newly  risen,  and  was  sitting  with  her  hair  about  her  face. 
He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  her  hand,  and  had 
some  private  conference  with  her ;  where  he  was  so  gra- 
ciously received,  that  on  his  departure  he  was  he.ird  to 
express  great  satisfaction,  and  to  thank  God  that,  tliough 
he  had  suffered  much  trouble  and  many  storms  abroad,  he 
found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.' 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the  result 
of  her  surprise,  and  of  the  momentary  satisfaction  \vhich 
she  felt  on  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  her 
favourite  :  after  she  had  leisure  for  recollection,  all  his 
faults  recurred  to  her ;  and  she  thought  it  necessary,  by 
some  severe  discipline,  to  subdue  that  haughty,  imperious 
spirit,  who,  presuming  on  her  partiality,  had  pretended  to 
domineer  in  her  councils,  to  engross  all  her  favour,  and  to 
act  in  the  most  important  affairs,  without  regard  to  her 
orders  and  instructions.  When  Essexwaited  h- »ra™d 
on  her  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  her  ex- 
tremely altered  in  her  carriage  towards  him.  She  ordered 
him  to  be  confined  to  his  chamber ;  to  be  twice  examined 
by  the  council ;  and  though  his  answers  were  calm  and 
submissive,  she  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  Lord 
Keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him  sequestered  from  all  com- 
pany ;  even  from  that  of  his  countess,  nor  was  so  much 
as  "the  intercourse  of  letters  permitted  between  them. 
Essex  dropped  many  expressions  of  humiliation  and  sor- 
row, none  of  resentment:  he  professed  an  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  queen's  will :  declared  his  intention  of  retiring 
into  the  country,  and  of  leading  thenceforth  a  prirate  life, 
remote  from  courts  and  business  :  but  though  he  affected 
to  be  so  entirely  cured  of  his  aspiring  ambition,  the  vexa- 
tion of  this  disappointment,  and  of  the  tnumph  gained  by 
his  enemies,  preyed  upon  his  haughty  spirit,  and  he  fell 
into  a  distemper" which  seemed  to  put  his  life  in  danger. 

The  queen  had  always  declared  to  all  the  world,  and 
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even  to  llie  eail  himself,  that  tlie  purpose  of  lier  severity 
was  to  correct,  not  to  ruin  liim  ; "'  and  wlien  she  heard  of 
his  sickness,  slie  was  not  a  little  alanned  witli  his  situa- 
tion. Slie  ordered  eight  physicians  of  the  best  reputation 
and  experience  to  consult  of  his  case ;  and  being  informed 
that  the  issue  was  much  to  be  appreliended,  she  sent  Dr. 
James  to  him  with  some  broth,  and  desired  that  physician 
to  deliver  him  a  message,  which  she  probably  deemed  of 
_  still  greater  virtue,  that  if  she  thoujjht  such  a  step  consist- 
'ent  with  her  honour,  she  would  herself  pay  him  a  visit. 
The  bystanders,  who  carefully  observed  her  countenance, 
remarked,  that  in  pronouncing  these  words,  her  eyes  were 
suffused  with  tears." 

When  the  symptoms  of  the  queen's  returning  affection 
towards  Essex  were  known,  they  gave  a  sensible  alarm  to 
the  faction  which  had  declared  their  opposition  to  him. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  particular,  the  most  violent  as  well 
as  the  most  ambitious  of  his  enemies,  was  so  afl'ected  witli 
the  appearance  of  this  sudden  revolution,  that  he  was 
seized  with  sickness  in  his  turn ;  and  the  queen  was 
obliged  to  apiily  the  same  salve  to  his  wound,  and  to  send 
him  a  favourable  message,  expressing  her  desire  of  his 
recovery." 

Tlie  medicine  which  the  queen  adminis- 
"  ■  ■  tered  to  tliese  aspiring  rivals  was  successful 
with  both  ;  and  Essex  being  now  allowed  the  company  of 
his  countess,  and  having  entertained  more  promising  hopes 
of  his  future  fortunes,  was  so  much  restored  in  his  healtli 
as  to  be  thought  past  danger.  A  belief  was  instilled  into 
Elizabeth,  tliat  his  distemper  had  been  entirely  counterfeit, 
in  order  to  move  her  compassion  ;  P  and  she  relapsed  into 
Iier  former  rigour  against  nim.  He  wrote  her  a  letter,  and 
sent  her  a  rich  present  on  new-year's  day,  as  was  usual 
with  the  courtiers  at  that  time :  she  reaA  the  letter,  but 
rejected  the  present.")  After  some  interval,  however,  of 
severity,  she  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house ;  and 
though  he  remained  still  under  custody,  and  was  seques- 
tered from  all  company,  he  was  so  grateful  for  this  mark 
of  lenity,  that  he  sent  Iier  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  occa- 
sion. "  This  further  degree  of  goodness,"  said  he,  "  doth 
sound  in  my  ears  as  if  your  majesty  spake  these  words ; 
Vie  not,  Essex ;  for  though  I  punish  thine  offence,  and 
humhie  thee  for  thj/good,  yet  will  I  one  clay  be  se?'vcd  asain 
by  thee.  My  prostrate  soul  makes  this  answer:  I  hope 
'<"■  that  blessed  day.  And  in  expectation  of  it,  all  ray 
afflictions  of  body  and  mind  are  numbly,  patiently,  and 
cheerfully  borne  by  me."'  The  Countess  of  "Essex, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  possessed,  as  well  as 
her  Imsband,  a  refined  taste  in  literature;  and  the  chief 
consolation  which  Essex  enjoyed  during  tliis  period  of 
anxiety  and  expectation,  consisted  in  her  company,  and  in 
reading  witli  her  those  instructive  and  entertaining  au- 
thors, which,  even  during  the  time  of  his  greatest  pros- 
perity, he  had  never  entirely  neglected. 

Tliere  were  several  incidents  which  kept  alive  the  queen's 
anger  against  Essex.  Every  account  wliich  she  received 
from  Ireland,  convinced  her  more  and  more  of  his  mis- 
conduct in  that  government,  and  of  the  insignificant  pur- 
poses to  which  he  had  employed  so  much  force  and  trea- 
sure. Tyrone,  so  liir  from  being  quelled,  had  thought 
proper,  in  less  tlian  three  months,  to  break  the  truce ;  and, 
joining  with  O'Donnel  and  other  rebels,  had  overrun 
almost  the  whole  kingdom.  He  boasted  that  he  was  cer- 
tain of  receiving  a  supply  of  men,  money,  and  arms,  from 
Spain :  he  pretended  to  be  champion  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion: and  he  openly  exulted  in  the  present  of  a  phoenix 
plume,  which  the  Pope,  Clement  VIII.,  in  order  to 
encourage  him  in  the  prosecution  of  so  good  a  cause,  had 
consecrated,  and  had  conferred  upon  him.s  The  queen, 
that  she  might  check  his  progress,  returned  to  her  former 
intention  of  appointing  Mountjoy  lord  dcpuly  ;  and  though 
that  nobleman,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Essex,  and 
desired  his  return  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  did  at  first 
very  earnestly  excuse  himself,  on  account  of  his  bad  state 
of  health,  she  obliged  him  to  accept  of  tlie  employment. 
IVIountjoy  found  the  island  almost  in  a  desperate  condi- 
tion; but  being  a  man  of  capacity  and  vigour,  he  was  so 
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little  discouraged,  thai  he  immediately  advanced  against 
Tyrone  in  Ulster.  He  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  that 
country,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebels :  he  fortified  Derry 
and  Mount-Norris,  in  order  to  bridle  the  Irish  :  he  chasea 
them  from  the  field,  and  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in 
the  woods  and  morasses  :  he  employed,  with  equal  suc- 
cess. Sir  George  Carew  in  Munslet :  and  by  these  pro- 
mising enterprises,  he  gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  authority 
in  that  island. 

As  the  comparison  of  Mountjoy 's  administration  with 
that  of  Essex  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth  from  her 
favourite,  she  received  additional  disgust  from  the  par- 
tiality of  the  people,  who,  prepossessed  with  an  extravagant 
idea  of  Essex's  merit,  complained  of  the  injustice  done 
him  by  his  removal  from  court,  and  by  his  confinement. 
Libels  were  secretly  dispersed  against  Cecil  and  Raleigh, 
and  all  his  enemies  :  and  his  popularity,  which  was  always 
great,  seemed  rather  to  be  increased  than  diminished  (ly 
his  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  in  order  tojustify  to  the  puli- 
lic  her  conduct  with  regard  to  him,  had  often  expressed 
her  intentions  of  having  him  tried  in  tlie  star-cnamber 
for  his  offences :  but  her  tenderness  for  him  prevailed  at 
last  over  her  severity ;  and  she  was  contented  to  have  him 
only  examined  by  the  privy-council.  The  attorney- 
general,  Coke,  opened  tlie  cause  against  him,  and  treated 
him  with  the  cruelty  and  insolence  which  that  great  lawyer 
usually  exercised  against  the  unfortunate.  He  displayed, 
in  the  strongest  colours,  all  the  faults  committed  by  Essex 
in  his  administration  of  Ireland  :  his  making  Southampton 
general  of  the  horse,  contrary  to  the  queen's  injunctions  ; 
his  deserting  the  enterprise  ag-ainst  Tyrone,  and  marching 
to  Leinster  and  Munster;  his  conferring  knighthood  on 
too  many  persons ;  his  secret  conference  with  Tyrone ; 
and  his  sudden  return  from  Ireland,  in  contempt  of  her 
majesty's  commands.  He  also  exaggerated  the  indignity 
of  "the  conditions  which  Tyrone  had  been  allowed  to  pro- 
pose ;  odious  and  abominable  conditions,  said  he ;  a  pub- 
lic toleration  of  an  idolatrous  religion,  pardon  for  himself 
and  every  traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  restitution  of  lands 
and  possessions  to  all  of  them.<  The  solicitor-general, 
Fleming,  insisted  upon  the  wretched  situation  in  which 
the  earl  had  left  that  kingdom;  and  Francis,  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  who  had  been  lord-keeper  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  reign,  closed  the  charge,  with  displaying 
the  undutiful  expressions  contained  in  some  letters  writ- 
ten by  the  earl. 

Essex,  when  he  came  to  plead  in  his  own  defence,  re- 
nounced, with  great  submission  and  humility,  all  preten- 
sions to  an  apology  ;"  and  declared  his  resolution  never, 
on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  to  have  any  contest  with  his 
sovereign.  He  said,  that,  having  severed  himself  from  the 
world,  and  abjured  all  sentiments  of  ambition,  he  had  no 
scruple  to  confess  every  failing  or  error  into  which  his 
youth,  folly,  or  manifold  infirmities  might  have  betrayed 
him;  that  his  inward  sorrow  for  his  offences  against  her 
majesty  was  so  profound,  that  it  exceeded  all  his  outward 
crosses  and  afflictions,  nor  had  he  any  scruple  of  submit- 
ting to  a  public  confession  of  whatever  she  had  been  pleased 
to  impute  to  him ;  that  in  his  acknowledgments  he  retained 
only  one  reserve,  wliich  he  never  would  relinquish  but 
with  his  life,  the  assertion  of  a  loyal  and  unpolluted  heart, 
of  an  unfeigned  affection,  of  an  earnest  desire  ever  to  per- 
form to  her  majesty  the  best  service  which  his  poor  abili- 
ties would  permit;  and  that,  if  this  sentiment  were  allowed 
by  the  council,  he  willingly  acquiesced  in  any  condemna- 
tion or  sentence  which  they  could  pronounce  against  him. 
This  submission  was  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence,  and 
in  so  pathetic  a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of 
the  audience.w  All  the  privy-counsellors,  in  giving  their 
judgment,  made  no  scruple  of  doing  the  earl  |ustice  with 
regard  to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions.  Even  Cecil,  whom 
he  believed  his  capital  enemy,  treated  him  with  regard  and 
humanity.  And  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  lord- 
keeper  (to  which  the  council  assented)  was  in  these  words : 
"  If  this  cause,"  said  he,  "  had  been  heard  in  the  star- 
chamber,  my  sentence  must  have  been  for  as  great  a  fine 
as  ever  wiis  set  upon  any  man's  head  in  that  court,  together 
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witli  |)er|)«tual  confinement  in  tliat  fiiison  which  belonf;elli 
to  a  man  of  his  quaUty,  the  Tower.  But  since  we  are  now 
in  another  place,  and  in  a  course  of  favour,  my  censure  is, 
that  the  Earl  of  I'.ssex  is  not  to  execute  the  office  of  a  coun- 
sellor, nor  that  of  earl  marshal  of  England,  nor  of  master  of 
the  ordnance ;  and  to  return  to  his  own  house,  there  to 
continue  a  prisoner  till  it  shall  please  her  majesty  to  release 
this  and  all  the  rest  of  his  sentence.""  Tlie  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland made  a  slight  opposition  to  this  sentence;  and 
said,  that  if  he  thought  it  would  stand,  he  would  have  re- 
quired a  little  more  time  to  deliberate ;  that  he  deemed  it 
somewhat  severe ;  and  tliat  any  commander  in  chief  mii;ht 
easily  incur  a  like  penalty.  But,  however,  added  he,  in 
confidence  of  her  majesty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  rest. 
The  Earl  of  Worcester  delivered  his  opinion  in  a  couple  of 
Latin  verses ;  importing  that,  where  the  gods  are  offended, 
even  misfortunes  ought  to  be  imputed  as  crimes,  and  that 
accident  is  no  excuse  for  transgressions  against  the  Di- 
vinity. 

Bacon,  so  much  distinguished  aftei-wards  by  his  high 
offices,  and  still  more  by  his  profound  genius  for  the  sci- 
ences, was  nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil  family,  bemg  nephew 
to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  cousin-german  to  the  secretary : 
but  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents,  he  had  met 
with  so  little  protection  from  his  powerful  relations,  that  he 
had  not  yet  obtained  any  preferment  in  the  law,  which 
was  his  profession.  But  Essex,  who  could  distinguish 
merit,  and  who  passionately  loved  it,  had  entered  into  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Bacon,  had  zealously  attempted, 
though  without  success,  to  procure  him  the  office  of  soli- 
citor-general :  and,  in  order  to  comfort  his  friend  under 
the  disappointment,  had  conferred  on  him  a  present  of 
land  to  tne  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds.'  The  pub- 
lic could  ill  excuse  Bacon's  appearance  before  the  council 
against  so  munificent  a  benefactor ;  though  he  acted  in 
obedience  to  the  queen's  commands ;  but  she  was  so  well 
pleased  with  his  behaviour,  that  she  imposed  on  him  a  new 
task,  of  drawing  a  narrative  of  that  day's  proceedings,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  public  of  the  justice  and  lenity  of  her 
conduct.  Bacon,  who  wanted  firmness  of  character  more 
than  humanity,  gave  to  the  whole  transaction  the  most 
favourable  turn  for  Essex ;  and,  in  particular,  pointed  out, 
in  elaborate  expression,  the  dutiful  submission  which  that 
nobleman  discovered  in  the  defence  that  he  made  for  his 
conduct.  When  he  read  ttie  paper  to  her,  she  smiled  at 
tJiat  passage,  and  observed  to  Bacon,  that  old  love,  she 
saw,  could  not  easily  be  forgotten.  He  replied,  that  he 
hoped  she  meant  that  of  herself."^ 

All  the  world  indeed  expected  that  Essex  would  soon 
be  reinstated  in  his  former  credit  ;*  perhaps,  as  is  usual  in 
reconcilements  founded  on  inclination,  would  acquire  an 
additional  ascendant  over  the  queen,  and  after  all  his  dis- 
graces would  again  appear  more  a  favourite  than  ever. 
They  were  confirmed  in  this  hope  when  they  saw  that, 
though  he  was  still  prohibited  from  appearing  at  court,'' 
he  was  continued  in  his  office  of  master  of  horse,  and  was 
restored  to  his  liberty,  and  that  all  his  friends  had  access 
to  him.  Essex  himself  seemed  determined  to  persevere  in 
that  conduct  which  had  hitherto  been  so  successful,  and 
which  the  queen,  by  all  this  discipline,  had  endeavoured 
to  render  habitual  to  him  ;  he  wrote  to  her,  that  he  kissed 
her  majesty's  hands,  and  the  rod  with  which  she  had  cor- 
rected him ;  but  that  he  could  never  recover  his  wonted 
cheerfulness,  till  she  deigned  to  admit  him  to  that  presence 
which  had  ever  been  the  chief  source  of  his  happiness  and 
enjoyment ;  and  that  he  had  now  resolved  to  make  amends 
for  his  past  errors,  to  retire  into  a  country  solitude,  and  say 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  "  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field  ;  let  me  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  re- 
store me  to  my  understanding."  'The  queen  was  much 
pleased  with  these  sentiments,  and  replied,  that  she  heart- 
ily wished  his  actions  might  con-espond  with  his  expres- 
sions ;  that  he  had  tried  her  patience  a  long  time,  and  it 
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was  but  fitting  she  should  now  make  some  experiment  of 
his  submission  ;  tliat  her  father  would  never  have  pardoned 
so  much  obstinacy ;  but  that,  if  the  furnace  of  afHictioii 
produced  such  good  effects,  she  should  ever  after  have  the 
better  opinion  of  her  chemistry.^ 

The  Earl  of  Essex  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  ; 
and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  patiently  expected 
that  the  queen  would  renew  it,  and  he  considered  this 
event  as  the  critical  circumstance  of  his  life,  which  would 
determine  whether  he  could  ever  hope  to  be  reinstated  in 
credit  aud  authority.''  But  Elizabetn,  though  gracious  in 
her  deportment,  was  of  a  temper  somewhat  haughty  and 
severe ;  and  being  continually  surrounded  with  Essex's 
enemies,  meSns  were  found  to  persuade  her,  that  his  lofty 
spirit  was  not  sufficiently  subdued,  and  that  he  must  un- 
dergo this  further  trial,  before  he  could  again  be  safely  re- 
ceived into  favour.  She  therefore  denied  his  request ;  and 
even  added,  in  a  contemptuous  style,  that  an  ungovernable 
beast  must  be  stinted  in  his  provender.^ 

This  rigour,  pushed  one  step  too  far,  proved  .  . 
the  final  ruin  of  this  young  nobleman,  and 
was  the  source  of  infinite  sorrow  and  vexation  to  the  queen 
herself.  Essex,  who  had  with  great  difficulty  so  long  sub- 
dued his  proud  spirit,  and  whose  patience  was  now  ex- 
hausted, imagining  that  the  queen  was  entirely  inexorable, 
burst  at  once  all  restraints  of  submission  and  of  prudence, 
and  determined  to  seek  relief  by  proceeding  to  the  utmost 
extremities  against  his  enemies.  Even  during  his  great- 
est favour,  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand  towards  his  sovereign  ;  and  as  this  prac- 
tice gratified  his  own  temper,  and  was  sometimes  success- 
ful, he  had  imprudently  ima<;ined  that  it  was  the  only 
proper  method  of  managing  her.f  But,  being  now  reduceci 
to  tlespair,  he  gave  entire  reins  to  his  violent  disposition, 
and  threw  off  all  appearance  of  duty  and  respect.  Intoxi- 
cated with  the  public  favour,  whicH  he  already  possessed, 
he  practised  anew  every  art  of  popularity  ;  and  endeavour- 
ed to  increase  the  general  good-will,  by  a  hospitable  man- 
ner of  life,  little  suited  to  his  situation  and  circumstances. 
His  former  employments  had  given  him  great  connexions 
with  men  of  the  military  profession ;  and  he  now  enter- 
tained, by  additional  caresses  and  civilities,  a  friendship 
with  all  desperate  adventurers,  whose  attachment  he  hoped 
might,  in  his  present  views,  prove  serviceable  to  him.  He 
secretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the  catholics ;  but  his 
chief  trust  lay  in  the  puritans,  whom  he  openly  caressed, 
and  whose  manners  he  seemed  to  have  entirely  adopted. 
He  engaged  the  most  celebrated  preachers  of  that  sect  to 
resort  to  Essex-house ;  he  had  daily  prayers  and  sermons 
in  his  family ;  and  he  invited  all  the  zealots  in  London  to 
attend  those  pious  exercises.  Such  was  the  disposition 
now  beginning  to  prevail  among  the  English,  that  instead 
of  feasting  and  public  spectacles,  the  methods  anciently 
practised  to  gain  the  populace,  nothing  so  effectually  ingra- 
tiated an  ambitious  leader  with  the  public,  as  these  fana- 
tical entertainments.  And  as  the  puritanical  preachers 
frequently  inculcated  in  their  sermons  the  doctrine  of  re- 
sistance to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the  minds  of 
their  hearers  for  those  seditious  projects  which  Essex  was 
secretly  meditating.? 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  this  nobleman  proceed- 
ed from  the  openness  of  his  temper,  by  which  he  was  ill 
qualified  to  succeed  in  such  difficult  and  dangerous  enter- 
prises. He  indulged  himself  in  great  liberties  of  speech, 
and  was  even  heard  to  say  of  the  queen,  that  she  was  now 
grown  an  old  woman,  and  was  become  as  crooked  in  her 
mind  as  in  her  body.h  Some  court  ladies,  whose  favours 
Essex  had  formerly  neglected,  carried  her  these  stories, 
and  incensed  her  to  a  high  degree  against  him.  Eliza- 
beth was  ever  remarkably  jealous  on  this  head ;  and 
though  she  was  now  approaching  to  her  seventieth  year, 
she  allowed  her  courtiers,'  and  even  foreign  ambassadors,'' 
to  compliment  her  upon  her  beauty  ;  nor  had  all  her  good 
sense  been  able  to  cure  her  of  this  preposterous  vanity.' 

k  Sidney  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.     .,._,,  .... 

I  Most  of  Queen  Elizabeth  s  courtiers  feigned  love  and  desire  towards 
her,  and  addressed  themselves  to  her  in  the  style  ot  passion  and  sallantry. 
Sir  Waller  lUleish,  having  fallen  into  disgrace,  wrote  the  tollowing letter 
to  his  friend.  Sir  Hohert  Cecil,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  having  it  shown 
to  the  queen.  "  My  heart  was  never  broke  till  this  day,  that  1  hear  the 
queen  goes  away  so  far  off,  whom  I  have  followed  so  many  years,  with  so 


great  love  and  des 


)  many  journeys,  and  i 
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Tlieie  \va.s  also  an  expedient  cmplnviil  by  F.ssex,  which, 
it  fiossible,  was  raore  inmnkin;;  to  ihi-  (Hiicn  th;in  those 
Siinsisms  on  her  age  ami  (Itt'ormity  ;  and  that  was,  his 
secret  applications  to  the  Kin;;  oi  Scots,  her  lieii  and  suc- 
cessor. Tliat  prince  had  this  ve;ir  very  narrowly  escaped  a 
dangerous,  tliough  ill-formed,  conspiracy  of  tlie  Jvirl  of 
liowrv ;  and  even  his  deliverance  was  attended  with  tins 
disagreeable  circumstance,  that  the  obstinate  ecclesiastics 
.jiersisted,  in  spite  of  tlie  most  incontestable  evidence,  to 
maintain  to  his  face,  that  there  had  been  no  such  con- 
spiracv.  James,  harassed  with  his  turbulent  and  factious 
subjects,  cast  a  wisliful  eye  to  the  succession  of  England  ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  queen  advanced  in  years,  his  de- 
sire incre<ised  of  mounting  that  tlirone,  on  \Wiich,  besides 
acquiring  a  great  addition  of  power  and  splendour,  he 
lioped  to  govern  a  people  so  inucli  more  tractaole  and  sub- 
missive. He  negociated  with  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  insure  liimself  friends  and  partisans  :  he  even 
neglected  not  the  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Spain  ;  and 
though  he  engaged  himself  in  no  positive  promise,  he  flat- 
tered the  catholics  with  hopes  that,  in  the  event  of  his  suc- 
cession, they  might  expect  some  more  liberty  than  was  at 
present  indulged  them.  Elizabeth  was  the  only  sovereign  in 
Europe  to  whom  he  never  dared  to  mention  his  right  of 
succession  :  he  knew  that,  though  her  advanced  age  might 
now  invite  her  to  tliink  of  fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown,  she 
never  could  bear  tlie  prospect  of  her  own  death  without 
horror,  and  was  determined  still  to  retain  him,  and  all 
other  competitors,  in  an  entire  dependence  upon  her. 

Essex  was  descended  by  females  from  tlie  royal  family  ; 
and  some  of  his  sanguine  partisans  had  been  so  imprudent 
as  to  mention  his  name  among  those  of  other  pretenders 
to  the  crowii ;  but  tlie  earl  took  care,  by  means  of  Henry 
Lee,  whom  he  secretly  sent  into  Scotland,  to  assure  James, 
that  so  far  from  entertaining  such  ambitious  views,  he  was 
determined  to  use  e%ery  expedient  for  extorting  an  imme- 
diate declaration  ki  favour  of  that  monarch's  right  of  suc- 
cession. James  willinsrly  hearkened  to  this  proposal ; 
but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent  methods  which  Essex 
intended  to  employ.  Essex  had  communicated  Ins  scheme 
to  Mountjoy,  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and  as  no  man  ever  com- 
manded more  the  cordial  affection  and  attachment  of  his 
friends,  he  had  even  engaged  a  person  of  that  virtue  and 
prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of  bringing  over  part  of  his 
army  into  England,  and  of  forcing  the  queen  to  declare  the 
King  of  Scots  her  successor.™  And  such  was  Essex's 
impatient  ardour,  that,  though  James  declined  this  dan- 
gerous expedient,  he  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mount- 
joy  not  to  desist  from  the  project :  but  the  deputy,  who 
thought  that  such  violence,  though  it  might  be  prudent, 
and  even  justifiable,  when  supported  by  a  sovereign  prince, 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  would  be  rash  and  criminal,  if  at- 
tempted by  subjects,  absolutely  refused  his  concurrence. 
nie  correspondence,  however,  between  Essex  and  the 
court  of  Scotland,  was  still  conducted  with  great  secrecy 
and  cordiality ;  and  that  nobleman,  besides  conciliating 
the  favour  of  James,  represented  all  his  own  adversaries 
as  enemies  to  that  prince's  succession,  and  as  men  entirely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  and  partisans  of  the 
chimerical  title  of  the  Infanta. 

The  Infanta  and  the  Archduke  Albert  had  made  some 
advances  to  the  queen  for  peace ;  and  Boulogne,  a.s  a 
neutral  town,  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  conference.  Sir 
Henry  Nevil,  the  English  resident  in  France,  Herbert, 

H  (lark  prisoD  all  aloae.  While  she  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I  mtsht 
hear  ot  her  once  in  two  or  three  itays,  mv  sorrows  were  the  less  ;  but  even 
now  ray  heart  is  cast  into  the  depth  ot  all  misery.  1,  that  was  wont  to  be- 
hold her  ridiiio  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Liiana.  walkine  like  Venus. 
the  gentle  wind  blowintr  her  fair  hairabout  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph, 
sometimes  siltine  in  tln^  shade  lik,-  a  eoddess,  sometimes  singing  like 
angel,  sometimes  [il.i.  i!i-   lit'    i  u  l-i  .  .,  .  .u _. 


venges  are  brutish  and  mortal.  All  those  times  past,  the  loves,  the  sighs. 
the  sorrows,  the  desires,  cannot  they  weish  down  one  trail  niislortune  ? 
Cannot  one  drop  of  gall  lie  hid  in  so  great  heaps  of  sweetne^s  r  I  may  then 
conclude,  Upet  el  furiuna,  value.    Site  is  pone  in  whom  1  trusted  ;  and    ■ 


FMmondes,  and  Beale,  were  sent  thither  as  ambassadors 
from  England,  and  negociated  with  Zuniga, 
C'arillo,  Uichardot,  and  \erlieiken,  ministers  *  "^^ 

of  Spain,  and  the  archduke :  but  tlie  conferences  were 
soon  broken  off,  by  disputes  witli  regard  to  the  ceremonial. 
Among  the  European  states,  England  had  ever  been  al- 
lowed die  preceaency  above  Castile,  Arragon,  Portugal, 
and  the  other  kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  composed  ;  and  Elizabeth  insisted,  that  this  ancient 
right  was  not  lost  on  account  of  the  junction  of  tliese  states, 
and  that  that  monarchy,  in  its  present  situation,  though  it 
surpassed  the  English  "in  extent  as  well  as  in  power,  could 
not  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  only 
durable  and  regular  foundation  of  precedency  among 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  noble  families.  That  she  might 
show,  however,  a  pacific  disposition,  she  was  content  to 
yield  to  an  equality  ;  but  the  Spanish  ministers,  as  their 
nation  had  always  disputed  precedency  even  witli  France, 
to  which  England  yielded,  would  proceed  no  further  in 
the  conference  till  tfieir  superiority  of  rank  were  acknow- 
ledged." During  the  preparations  for  this  abortive  nego- 
ciation,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  admiral  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  treasurer,  and  secretary  Cecil,  had  discovered  their 
inclination  to  peace ;  but  as  the  English  nation,  flushed 
with  success,  and  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  plunder  and 
conquest,  were  in  general  averse  to  that  measure,  it  was 
easy  for  a  person  so  popular  as  Essex  to  infuse  into  the 
multitude  an  opinion,  mat  these  ministers  had  sacrificed 
the  interests  of  their  country  to  Spain,  and  would  even 
make  no  scruple  of  receiving  a  sovereign  from  that  hostile 
nation. 

But  Essex,  not  content  with  these  arts  for  ^  ^ 
decrying  his  adversaries,  proceeded  to  con- 
cert more  violent  methods  of  ruining  them,  chiefly  instigat- 
ed by  Cufl'e,  his  secretary,  a  man  of  a  bold  ana  arrogant 
spirit,  who  had  acquu-ed  a  great  ascendant  over  his  patron. 
A  select  council  of  malcontents  was  formed,  who  common- 
ly met  at  Drury-house,  and  were  composed  of  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  the  Eail  of  South- 
ampton, Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir  Christopher  Blount, 
Sir  John  Davies,  and  John  Littleton ;  and  Essex,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  barons,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  of  note,  at  his  devotion,  and  who  trusted 
still  more  to  his  authority  with  the  populace,  communi- 
cated to  his  associates  those  secret  designs  with  which  his 
confidence  in  so  powerful  a  party  had  inspired  him. 
Among  other  criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage 
and  despair,  he  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the 
method  of  taking  arms;  and  asked  their  opinion,  whether 
lie  liad  best  begin  witli  seizing  the  palace  or  the  'Tower,  or 
set'out  with  making  himself  master  at  once  of  both  places. 
Tlie  first  enterprise  being  preferred,a  method  was  concerted 
for  executing  it.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Christopher 
Blount,  with  a  choice  detachment,  should  niji^urreciion 
possess  lumself  of  the  palace  gates;  that 
Davies  should  seize  the  nail,  Davers  the  guard-chamber 
and  presence-chamber;  and  that  Essex  should  rush  in 
from  the  Mews,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partisans; 
should  entreat  the  queen,  with  all  demonstrations  of 
humility,  to  remove  his  enemies ;  should  oblige  her  to 
assemble  a  parliament ;  and  should,  with  common  con- 
sent, settle  a  new  plan  of  government." 

While  tliese  desperate  projects  were  in  ^^^ 

agitation,  many  reasons  of  suspicion  were 

Union,  her  ambassador  in  France,  relates  to  her  a  conversation  which  he 
had  with  Henry  IV.  That  monarch,  after  having  introduced  Untooto 
his  mistress,  the  fair  Gabnelle,  asked  him  how  he  liked  her  '  '*  1  answer* 
ed  sparingly  in  lier  praise,"  said  the  minister,  "  and  told  him,  that  if. 


without  offence,  I  mmht  si-eak  it,  I  had  the  picture  of  a  far  more  excelleDt 
mistress,  and  yet  did  her  picture  come  far  shnrtof  her  perfection  ot  bcau^. 
As  you  love  me,  (said  he,l  show  it  m«  rf  you  have  it  about  you,  1  made 
some  difticullies  ;  yet,  upon  his  importunity,  offered  it  to  his  view  very 
secretly,  holding  it  still  in  my  hand  ;  he  beheld  it  with  passion  and  admir- 


..,   ,  ind  that  to  possess  tlie  favour  of  the  lovely 

picture,  he  would  forsake  all  tlie  world,  and  hold  himselt  most  happy  : 
with  many  other  most  passionate  speeciies."    Murden,  p.  718.    For  lur- 
Iher  particulars  on  this  head,  see  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Catnlogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Auilion.  article,  F^sex. 
m  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 
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carried  to  tlie  queen  ;  and  she  sent  llobert  Sacville,  son 
of  the  treasmer,  to  Kssex-house,  on  pretence  of  a  visit,  but 
ill  reality  with  a  view  of  discovering  whether  tliere  were  in 
that  place  any  unusual  concourse  of  people,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary preparations,  which  might  threaten  an  insurrec- 
tion. Soon  after,  Essex  received  a  summons  to  attend 
the  council,  which  met  at  the  treasurer's  house ;  and  while 
he  was  musing  on  this  circumstance,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  late  unexpected  visit  from  Sacville,  a  nrivate  note 
was  conveyed  to  him,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety.  He  concluded  that  all  his  conspiracy 
vras  discovered,  at  least  suspected ;  and  that  the  easiest 
punishment  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  was  a 
new  and  more  severe  confinement ;  he  therefore  excused 
himself  to  the  council,  on  pretence  of  an  indisposition, 
and  he  immediately  despatched  messages  to  his  more  in- 
timate confederates,  requesting  their  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  iiresent  critical  situation  of  his  affairs.  They  deli- 
berated, whether  they  should  abandon  all  their  projects, 
and  fly  the  kingdom  ;  or  instantly  seize  the  palace,  with 
the  force  which  they  could  assemble ;  or  rely  upon  the 
affections  of  the  citizens,  who  were  generally  known  to 
have  a  great  attachment  to  the  Earl.  Essex  declared 
against  the  first  expedient,  and  professed  himself  deter- 
mined to  undergo  any  fate  rather  than  submit  to  live  the 
life  of  a  fugitive.  To  seize  the  palace  seemed  impractica- 
ble, without  more  preparations ;  especially  as  the  queen 
seemed  nov^  aware  of  their  projects,  and,  as  they  heard, 
had  used  the  precaution  of  doubling  her  ordinary  guards. 
There  remained,  therefore,  no  expedient  but  that  of  be- 
taking themselves  to  the  city ;  and,  while  the  prudence 
and  feasibility  of  this  resolution  was  under  debate,  a  per- 
son arrived,  who,  as  if  he  had  received  a  commission  for 
the  purpose,  gave  them  assurance  of  the  affections  of  the 
Londoners,  and  affirmed,  that  they  might  securely  rest 
any  project  on  that  foundation.  The  popularity  of  Essex 
had  chiefly  buoyed  him  up  in  all  his  vain  undertakings ; 
and  he  fondly  imagined,  that  with  no  other  assistance 
than  the  good-will  of  the  multitude,  he  might  overturn 
Elizabeth's  government,  confirmed  by  time,  revered  for 
wisdom,  supported  by  vigour,  and  concurring  with  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  nation.  The  wild  project  of 
raising  the  city  was  immediately  resolved  on  ;  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  delayed  till  next  day ;  and  emissaries  were 
despatched  to  all  Essex's  friends,  informing  them  that 
Cobham  and  Raleigh  had  laid  schemes  against  his  life, 
and  entreating  their  presence  and  assistance. 

Next  day  there  appeared  at  Essex-house 
the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Rutland,  the 
Lords  Sandys  and  IMonteagle,  with  about  three  hundred 
gentlemen  of  good  quality  and  fortune ;  and  Essex  in- 
formed them  of  the  danger  to  which  he  pretended  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies  exposed  him.  To  some  he 
said,  that  he  would  throw  himself  at  the  queen's  feet,  and 
crave  her  justice  and  protection  :  to  others,  he  boasted  of 
his  interest  in  the  city,  and  affirmed,  that  whatever  miglit 
happen,  this  resource  could  never  fail  him.  The  queen 
was  informed  of  these  designs,  by  means  of  intelligence 
conveyed,  as  is  supposed,  to  Raleigh,  by  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges ;  and  having  ordered  the  magistrates  of  London  to 
keep  the  citizens  in  readiness,  she  sent  Egerton,  lord 
keeper,  to  Essex-house,  with  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Sir 
William  KnoUys,  controller,  and  Popham,  chief  justice, 
in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of  these  unusual  commotions. 
They  were  with  difficulty  admitted  through  a  wicket ;  but 
ail  their  servants  were  excluded,  except  the  purse-bearer. 
After  some  altercation,  in  which  they  charged  Essex's 
retainers,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  were  menaced,  in  their  turn,  by  the  angry  multitude 
who  surrounded  them,  the  Earl,  who  found  that  matters 
were  past  recall,  resolved  to  leave  them  prisoners  in  his 
house,  and  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  former 
l>roject.  He  sallied  forth  with  about  two  hundred  at- 
tendants, armed  only  with  walking  swords ;  and  in  his 
passage  to  the  city  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and 
Lord  Cromwell.  He  cried  aloud.  For  the  qiieen  !  for  the 
qveen!  a  plot  is  laid  for  mi/  life!  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Smith,  tlie  sheriff,  on  whose  aid  he  had  great 
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reliance.  The  citizens  flocked  about  him  in  amazement ; 
but  though  he  told  them  that  England  was  sold  to  the 
Infanta,  and  exhorted  them  to  arm  instantly,  otherwise 
they  could  not  do  him  any  service,  no  one  showed  a  dis- 
position to  join  him.  ITie  sheriff,  on  the  earl's  approach 
to  his  house,  stole  out  at  the  back  door,  and  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  mayor.  Essex,  meanwhile,  observing  the 
coldness  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaim- 
ed a  traitor  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  and  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, began  to  despair  of  success,  and  thought  of  retreat- 
ing to  his  own  house.  He  found  the  streets  in  his  passage 
barricadoed  and  guarded  by  the  citizens,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Levison.  In  his  attempt  to  force  his 
way,  Tracy,  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  bore  great 
friendship,  was  killed,  with  two  or  three  of  the  Londoners ; 
and  the  Earl  himself,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  partisans, 
(for  the  greater  part  began  secretly  to  withdraw  themselves,) 
retired  towards  the  river,  and  taking  boat,  arrived  at  Essex- 
house.  He  there  found  that  Gorges,  whom  he  had  sent 
before  to  capitulate  with  the  lord  keeper  and  the  other 
counsellors,  had  given  all  of  them  their  liberty,  and  had 
gone  to  court  with  them.  He  was  now  reduced  to  despair; 
and  appeared  determined,  in  prosecution  of  Lord  Sandys' 
advice,  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity,  and  rather 
to  perish,  like  a  brave  man,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
than  basely  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner :  but  after 
some  parley,  and  after  demanding  in  vain,  first  hostages, 
then  conditions,  from  the  besiegers,  he  suiTendered  at 
discretion ;  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and  a  fair 
and  impartial  hearing.? 

The  queen,  who  during  all  this  commotion  ign,  Feb. 
had  behaved  with  as  great  tranquillity  and  Histrul, 
security  as  if  there  had  only  passed  a  fray  in  the  streets, 
in  which  she  was  nowise  concerned,"!  soon  gave  orders 
for  the  trial  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  criminals. 
The  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton  were  arraigned 
before  a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers,  where  Buckhurst  acted 
as  lord  steward.  The'  guilt  of  the  prisoners  was  too  ap- 
parent to  admit  of  any  doubt;  and,  besides  the  insurrec- 
tion known  to  every  body,  the  treasonable  conferences  at 
Drury-house  were  proved  by  undoubted  evidence.  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  was  produced  in  court :  the  confes- 
sions of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  of  the  Lords  Cromwell, 
Sandys,  and  Monteagle,  of  Davers,  Blount,  and  Davies, 
were  only  read  to  the  peers,  according  to  the  practice  of 
that  age.  Essex's  best  friends  were  scandalized  at  his 
assurance  in  insisting  so  positively  on  his  innocence,  and 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions;  and  still  more  at  his  vin- 
dictive disposition,  in  accusing,  without  any  appearance 
of  reason,  secretary  Cecil,  as  a  partisan  of  the  Infanta's 
title.  The  secretary,  who  had  expected  this  charge,  stepped 
into  the  court  and  challenged  Essex  to  produce  his  au- 
thority, which,  on  examination,  was  found  extremely  weak 
and  fi-ivolous.i^  When  sentence  was  pronounced,  Essex 
spoke  like  a  man  who  expected  nothing  but  death :  but 
he  added,  that  he  should  be  son-y  if  he  were  represented 
to  the  queen  as  a  person  that  despised  her  clemency; 
though  he  should  not,  he  believed,  make  any  cringiiig 
submissions  to  obtain  it.  Southampton's  behaviour  was 
more  mild  and  submissive :  he  entreated  tlie  good  offices  , 
of  the  peers  in  so  modest  and  becoming  a  manner,  as 
excited  compassion  in  every  one. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  Essex's  trial  was 
Bacon's  appearance  against  him.  He  was  none  of  the 
crown  lawyers ;  so  was  not  obliged,  by  his  office,  to  assist 
at  this  trial :  yet  did  he  not  scruple,  in  order  to  o'otain  the 
queen's  favour,  to  be  active  in  bereaving  of  life  his  friend 
and  patron,  whose  generosity  he  had  often  experienced. 
He  compared  Essex's  conduct,  in  pretending  to  fear  the 
attempts  of  his  adversaries,  to  that  of  Pisistratus  the  Athe- 
nian, who  cut  and  wounded  his  own  body;  and,  making 
the  people  believe  that  his  enemies  had  committed  the 
violence,  obtained  a  guard  for  his  person,  by  whose  assist- 
ance he  afterwards  subdued  the  liberties  of  liis  country. 

After  Essex  had  passed  some  days  in  the  solitude  and 
reflections  of  a  prison,  his  proud  heart  was  at  last  subdued, 
Slot  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  religion ; 
a  principle  which  he  had  before  attempted  to  make  the 
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iiislrunu'iit  nf  liis  ambition,  but  wliicli  now  took  u  more 
firm  liold  it'  liis  niinil,  and  prevailed  over  every  other 
motive  anil  coii.sidiration.  llis  spiritual  directors  per- 
suaded him,  that  he  never  could  obtain  the  pardon  of 
Heaven,  unless  he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  disloyalty  ; 
and  he  gave  in  to  the  council  an  account  of  all  his  criminal 
designs,  as  well  as  of  his  correspondence  with  the  Kin;;  of 
Scots.  Ho  s))ared  not  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  such 
as  Lord  Mountjoy,  whom  he  had  engaged  in  these  con- 
'spiracies ;  and  he  sought  to  pacify  his  present  remorse  by 
making  such  atonements  as,  in  any  other  period  of  his 
life,  he  would  have  deemed  more  Dlaniable  than  those 
attempts  themselves,  which  were  the  objects  of  his  peni- 
tence.* Sir  Harry  Nevil,  in  particular,  a  man  of  merit,  he 
accused  of  a  correspondence  with  the  conspirators  ;  tliough 
it  a)ipears  that  this  gentleman  had  never  assented  to  the 
proposals  made  him,  and  was  no  further  criminal  than  in 
not  revealing  the  earl's  treason  ;  an  office  to  which  every 
man  of  honour  naturally  bears  the  strongest  reluctance.' 
Nevil  was  tlu'own  into  prison,  and  underwent  a  severe 
persecution :  but,  as  the  queen  found  Mountjoy  an  able 
and  successful  commander,  she  continued  him  in  his 
government,  and  sacrificed  her  resentment  to  the  public 
service. 

Elizabeth  affected  extremely  the  praise  of  clemency ; 
and  in  every  great  example  which  slie  had  made  durmg 
her  reign,  she  had  always  appeared  full  of  reluctance  and 
hesitation  :  but  the  present  situation  of  Essex  called  forth 
all  her  tender  affections,  and  ke|)t  her  in  the  most  real 
agitation  and  irresolution.  She  i'elt  a  perpetual  combat 
between  resentment  and  inclination,  pride  and  compassion, 
the  care  of  her  own  safety  and  concern  for  her  favourite  ; 
and  her  situation,  during  this  interval,  was  perhaps  more 
an  object  of  pity  than  that  to  which  Essex  himself  was 
reduced.  She  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  ;  she 
countermanded  it ;  she  again  resolved  on  his  death  ;  she 
felt  a  new  return  of  tenderness.  Essex's  enemies  told  her 
that  he  himself  desired  to  die  ;  and  had  assured  her,  that 
she  could  never  be  in  safety  while  he  lived  :  it  is  likely 
that  this  proof  of  penitence  and  of  concern  for  her  would 
produce  a  contrary  effect  to  what  they  intendeil,  and 
would  revive  all  the  fond  affection  which  she  had  so  long 
indulged  towards  the  unhappy  prisoner.  But  what  chiefly 
hardened  her  heart  against  him  was  his  supposed  obstinacy 
in  never  making,  as  she  hourly  expected,  any  application 
to  her  for  mercy  ;  and  she  finally  gave  her  consent  to  his 
execution.  He  discovered  at  his  death  symjitoms  rather 
of  penitence  and  piety  than  of  fear ;  and  willingly  acknow- 
leaged  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  suffered. 
C5th  Feb.  The  execution  was  private,  in  the  Tower, 
ana  execution,  agreeably  to  his  own  request.  He  was  ap- 
prehensive, he  said,  lest  the  favour  and  compassion  of  the 
people  would  too  much  raise  his  heart  in  those  moments, 
when  humiliation  under  the  afflicting  hand  of  Heaven  was 
the  only  proper  sentiment  which  he  could  indulge."  And 
the  queen,  no  doubt,  thought  that  prudence  required  the 
removing  of  so  melancholy  a  spectacle  from  the  public 
eye.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  came  to  the  Tower  on 
purpose,  and  who  beheld  Essex's  execution  from  a  win- 
dow, increased  much  by  this  action  the  general  hatred 
under  which  he  already  laboured  :  it  was  thought  that  his 
sole  intention  was  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  death  of  an 
enemy ;  and  no  apology  which  he  could  make  for  so  un- 
generous a  conduct,  could  be  accented  by  the  public.  Tlie 
cruelty  and  animosity  with  which  he  urged  on  Essex's 
fate,  even  when  Cecil  relented,*"  were  stiirregarded  as  the 
principles  of  this  unmanly  behaviour. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  but  thirty-four  years  of  age  when 
his  rashness,  imprudence,  and  violence,  brought  him  to 
this  untimely  end.  We  must  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, lament  the  inconstancy  of  human  nature,  that  a 
person  endowed  with  so  many  noble  virtues,  generosity, 
sincerity,  friendship,  valour,  eloquence,  and  industry, 
should,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  have  given  reins  to 
his  ungovernable  passions,  and  involved  not  only  himself 
but  many  of  his  friends  in  utter  ruin.  The  queen's  ten- 
derness and  passion  for  him,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  those 
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])iemalure  honours  w  hicli  he  attained,  seems,  on  the  whole, 
the  chief  circumstance  which  brought  on  his  unhappy  fate. 
Confident  of  her  paniality  towards  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  merit,  he  treated  her  with  a  haughtiness  which  nei- 
ther her  love  nor  her  dignity  could  bear;  and  as  her  amo- 
rous inclinations,  in  so  advanced  an  age,  would  naturally 
make  her  appear  ridiculous,  if  not  odious,  in  his  eyes,  he 
was  engaged  by  an  imprudent  openness,  of  which  he  made 
profession,  to  discover  too  easily  those  sentiments  to  her. 
The  many  reconciliations  and  returns  of  affection,  of  which 
he  had  still  made  advantage,  induced  him  to  venture  on 
new  provocations,  till  he  pushed  her  beyond  all  bounds 
of  patience ;  and  he  forgot,  that  though  the  sentiments  of 
the  woman  were  ever  strong  in  her,  those  of  the  sovereign 
had  still  in  the  end  appeared  predominant. 

Some  of  Essex's  associates,  Cuffe,Davers,  Blount,  Meric, 
and  Davies,  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  all  of  these, 
except  Davies,  were  executed.  The  queen  pardoned  the 
rest ;  being  persuaded  that  they  were  drawn  in  merely 
from  their  friendship  to  that  nobleman,  and  their  care  of 
his  safety  ;  and  were  ignorant  of  the  more  criminal  part  of 
his  intentions.  Southampton's  life  was  saved  with  great 
difficulty.  But  he  was  detained  in  prison  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign. 

Tlie  King  of  Scots,  apprehensive  lest  his  correspondence 
with  Essex  might  have  been  discovered,  and  have  given 
offence  to  Elizabeth,  sent  the  Eail  of  Marre  and  Lord 
Kinloss  as  ambassadors  to  England,  in  order  to  congratu- 
late the  queen  on  her  escape  from  the  late  insurrection  and 
conspiracy.  They  were  also  ordered  to  make  secret  in- 
quiry whether  any  measures  had  been  taken  by  her  for 
excluding  him  from  the  succession,  as  well  as  to  discover 
the  inclinations  of  the  chief  nobility  and  counsellors,  in 
case  of  the  queen's  demise."  They  found  the  dispositions 
of  men  as  favourable  as  they  could  wish ;  and  they  even 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  secretary  Cecil,  whose 
influence,  after  the  tall  of  Essex,  was  now  uncontrolled,? 
and  who  was  resolved,  by  this  policy,  to  acquire  in  time 
the  confidence  of  the  successor.  He  knew  how  jealous 
Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority,  and  he  therefore  care- 
fully concealed  from  her  his  attachment  to  James :  but 
he  afterwards  asserted,  that  nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  her  than  this  correspondence  ;  because  the  King 
of  Scots,  secure  of  mounting  tiie  throne  by  his  undoubted 
title,  aided  by  those  connexions  with  the  English  ministry, 
was  the  less  likely  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  present 
sovereign.  He  also  persuaded  that  prince  to  remain  in 
quiet,  and  patiently  to  expect  that  time  should  open  to 
him  the  inneritance  of  the  crown,  without  pushing  his 
friends  on  desperate  enterprises,  which  would  totally  inca- 
pacitate them  i'rom  serving  him.  James's  equity  as  well  as 
llis  natural  facility  of  disposition,  easily  inclined  him  to 
embrace  that  resolution  :  '•  and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of 
the  Eni'lish  were  silently  but  uniwrsally  disposed  to  ad- 
mit, without  opposition,  the  succession  of  the  Scottish 
line  ;  the  death  of  Essex,  by  putting  an  end  to  faction,  had 
been  rather  favourable  than  prejudicial  to  that  great  event. 

The  French  king,  who  was  little  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  averse  to  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,"  made  his  ambassador  drop 
some  hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's  willingness  to  concur  in 
any  measure  for  disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish 
monarch ;  but  as  Cecil  showed  an  entire  disapprobation 
of  such  schemes,  the  court  of  France  took  no  further 
steps  in  that  matter;  and  thus,  the  only  foreign  power 
which  could  give  much  disturbance  to  James's  succession, 
was   induced   to  acquiesce  in  it.''    Henrv   „      ,    „  ■ 

]  xu-  *     /-■   1    ■  1     French  -Affam. 

made  a  journey  this  summer  to  Calais,  and 
the  queen,  hearing  of  his  intentions,  went  to  Dover,  in 
hopes  of  having  a  personal  interview  with  a  monarch, 
whom,  of  all  others,  she  most  loved  and  most  respected. 
The  King  of  France,  who  felt  the  same  sentiments  towards 
her,  would  gladly  have  accepted  of  the  proposal ;  but  as 
many  difficulties  occurred,  it  appeared  necessary  to  lay 
aside,  by  common  consent,  the  project  of  an  interview. 
Elizabeth,  however,  wrote  successively  two  letters  to 
Henry,  one  by  Edmondes,  another  by  Sir  Robert  Sidoey; 
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111  which  she  expressed  a  desire  ol  conferring  alioiit  :i 
business  of  importance,  with  some  minister  in  whom  that 
prince  reposed  entire  confidence.  Tlie  Manpiis  of  Uosiii, 
the  king's  favourite  and  prime  minister,  came  to  Dover  in 
disguise ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  that  able  statesman  contain 
a  full  account  of  his  conference  with  Ehzabetli.  This 
princess  had  formed  a  scheme  for  establishing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Henry,  a  new  system  in  Kuro|)e,  and  of  fixing  a 
durable  balance  of  power,  by  the  erection  of  new  states 
on  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Austria.  She  liad  even  the 
prudence  to  foresee  the  penis  which  might  ensue  from  the 
aggrandizement  of  her  ally;  and  she  purposed  to  unite 
all  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  in  one 
republic,  in  order  to  form  a  perpetual  barrier  against  the 
dangerous  increase  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Henry  liad  himself  long  meditated  such  a 
project  against  the  Austrian  family ;  and  Rosni  could  not 
forfeear  expressing  his  astonishment,  %vhen  he  found  that 
Elizabeth  and  his  master,  though  thev  had  never  commu- 
nicated their  sentiments  on  this  sulyect,  not  only  had 
entered  into  the  same  general  views,  but  had  also  formed 
the  same  plan  for  their  execution.  The  affairs,  however, 
of  France  were  not  yet  brought  to  a  situation  which 
might  enable  Henry  to  begin  that  great  enterprise ;  and 
Kosni  satisfied  the  queen,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
postpone  for  some  years  their  united  attack  on  the  house 
of  Austria.  He  departed,  filled  with  just  admiration  at 
the  solidity  of  Elizabeth's  judgment,  and  the  greatness  of 
her  mind ;  and  he  owns,  that  she  was  entirely  worthy  of 
that  high  reputation  which  she  enjoyed  in  Europe. 

The  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  such  extensive 
projects  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  besides  her  having 
fallen  so  far  into  the  decline  of  life,  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
though  conducted  %vith  abilities  and  success,  were  still  in 
disorder,  and  made  a  great  diversion  of  her  forces.  The 
expense,  incurred  by  this  war,  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow 
revenues,  and  her  ministers,  takmg  advantage  of  her  dis- 
position to  frugality,  proposed  to  her  an  expedient  of 
saving,  which,  though  she  at  first  disapproved  of  it,  she 
was  at  last  induced  to  embrace.  It  was  represented  to 
her,  that  tlie  great  sums  of  money  remitted  to  Ireland  for 
the  pay  of  the  English  forces,  came,  by  the  necessary 
course  of  circulation,  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  anil 
enabled  them  to  buy  abroad  all  necessary  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  wtiich,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  that 
kingdom,  and  its  want  of  every  useful  commodity,  they 
could  not  otherwise  find  means  to  purchase.  It  was  tliere- 
fore  recommended  to  her,  that  she  should  pay  her  forces 
in  base  money  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that  besides  the  great 
saving  to  the  revenue,  tliis  species  of  coin  could  never  be 
exported  with  advantage,  and  would  not  pass  in  any  foreign 
market.  Some  of  her  wiser  counsellors  maintained,  that 
if  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  were  raised  in  proportion,  the 
Irish  rebels  would  necessarily  reap  the  same  benefit  from 
the  base  money,  which  would  always  be  taken  at  a  rate 
suitable  to  its" value;  if  the  pay  were  not  raised,  there 
would  be  danger  of  a  mutiny  among  the  troops,  who, 
whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the  pieces  of  metal, 
would  soon  find,  from  experience,  that  they  were  defrauded 
in  their  income.":  But  Elizabeth,  though  she  justly  valued 
herself  on  fixing  the  standard  of  the  English  coin,  much 
deba.sed  by  her  predecessors,  and  had  innovated  very  little 
in  that  delicate  article,  was  seduced  by  the  specious  argu- 
ments employed  by  the  treasurer  on  this  occasion ;  and 
she  coined  a  great  quantity  of  base  money,  which  he  made 
use  of  in  the  pav  of  her  forces  in  Ireland.'' 
Mouniioy'ssuc-  'Mountjoy,  the  deputy,  was  a  man  of 
ctss  m  Ireland,  abilities ;  and  foreseeing  the  danger  of 
mutiny  among  the  troops,  he  led  them  instantly  into  the 
field,  and  resolved  by  means  of  strict  discipline,  and  by 
keeping  them  employed  against  the  enemy,  to  obviate 
those  inconveniences  which  were  justly  to  be  apprehended. 
He  made  military  roads,  and  built  a  fortress  at  Moghery ; 
he  drove  the  Mac-Genises  out  of  Lccale;  he  harassed 
Tyione  in  Ulster  with  inroads  and  lesser  expeditions  ;  and 
by  destroving  every  where,  and  during  all  seasons,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Irish,  he  reduced  them  to  perish  by  famine 
in  the  woods  and  morasses,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
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relieat.  At  the  same  time.  Sir  Henry  Docwray,  who 
commanded  another  body  of  troops,  look  the  castle  of 
Dcrry,  and  jiut  garrisons  into  Newton  and  Ainogh ;  and 
having  seized  the  monastery  of  Donegal  near  Ballishan- 
non,  he  threw  troops  into  it,  and  defended  it  against  the 
assaults  of  O'Donnel  and  the  Irish.  Nor  was  Sir  George 
Carew  idle  in  the  province  of  Munster.  He  seized  the 
titular  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  sent  him  over,  with  Flo- 
rence Jlacarty,  another  cliieftain,  prisoner  to  England. 
He  arrested  many  suspected  persons,  and  took  hostages 
from  others.  And,  having  gotten  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  men  from  England,  he  threw  himself  into  Cork, 
which  he  supplied  with  arms  and  provisions ;  and  he  put 
every  thing  m  a  condition  for  resisting  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion, which  was  daily  expected.  The  deputy,  informed  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  southern  provinces  were  exposed, 
left  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Tyrone,  who  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities:  and  he  marched  with  his 
army  into  Munster. 

At  last  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  „„j  ^^  ^ 
d'Aquila,  arrived  at  Kinsale ;  and  Sir  Rich-  "'  ' "'' ' 
ard  Piercy,  who  commanded  in  the  town  with  a  small 
garrison  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  found  himself  obliged 
to  abandon  it  on  their  appearance.  Tliese  invaders 
amounted  to  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  discovered 
a  strong  propensitv  to  join  them,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  English  government,  with  which  they  were 
extremelv  discontented.  One  chief  tTOund  of  their  com- 
plaint was  the  introduction  of  trials  by  jury  ;"  an  institu- 
tion abhorred  by  that  people,  though  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  support  of^  that  equity  and  liberty,  for  which 
the  English  laws  are  so  justly  celebrated.  The  Irish  also 
bore  a  great  favour  to  the  Spaniards,  having  entertained 
the  opinion  that  they  themselves  were  descended  from  that 
nation;  and  their  "attachment  to  the  catholic  religion 
proved  a  new  cause  of  affection  to  the  invaders.  D'Aquila 
assumed  the  title  of  general  in  thclioh/  uvtr  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  faith  in  Ireland;  and' he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people,  that  Elizabeth  was,  by  several  bulls 
of  the  Pope,  deprived  of  her  crown  ;  that  her  subjects 
were  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  that 
the  Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irish  from  the 
dominion  of  the  devil.'  Mountjoy  found  it  necessary  to 
act  with  vigour,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  insurrection  of 
the  Irish ;  and,  having  collected  his  forces,  he  formed  the 
siege  of  Kinsale  by  land ;  while  Sir  Richard  Levison, 
with  a  small  squadron,  blockaded  it  by  sea.  He  had  no 
sooner  begun  his  operations,  than  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  another  body  of  two  thousand  Spaniards,  under  the 
command  of  Alphonso  Ocampo,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Baltimore  and  Berehaven ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
detach  Sir  George  Carew  to  oppose  their  progress.  Tyrone, 
meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac-Suriey,  Tirel  Baron  of 
Kelly,  and  other  chieftains  of  the  Irish,  had  joined  Ocampo 
with"  all  their  forces,  and  were  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Kinsale.  Tlie  deputy,  informed  of  their  design  by  inter- 
cepted letters,  made'  preparations  to  receive  thern ;  and 
being  reinforced  by  Levison  with  six  hundred  marines,  he 
posted  his  troops  on  an  advantageous  ground,  which  lay 
on  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  leaving  some  cavalry  to  pre- 
vent a  sally  from  D'Aquila  and  the  Spanish  garrison. 
When  Tyrone,  with  a  detachment  of  Irish  and  Spaniards, 
approached,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  English  so  well 
posted,  and  ranged  in  good  order;  and  he  immediately 
sounded  a  retreat :  but  the  deputy  gave  orders  to  pursue 
him ;  and  having  thrown  these  advanced  troops  into  dis- 
order, he  followed  them  to  the  main  body,  whom  he  also 
attacked,  and  put  to  fliglit,  with  tlie  slaughter  of  twelve 
hundred  men.?  Ocampo  was  taken  prisoner ;  Tyrone 
fled  into  Ulster;  O'Donnel  made  his  escape  into  Spain; 
and  D'Aquila,  finding  himself  reduced  to  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties, was  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  such  terms  as  the 
deputy  prescribed  to  him  :  he  surrendered  Kinsale  and 
Baltimore,  and  agreed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This 
great  blow,  joined  to  other  successes  gained  by  Wilmot, 
governor  of  Kerry,  and  by  Roger  and  Gavin  Ilariey, 
threw  the  rebels  into  dismay,  and  gave  a  prospect  of  the 
final  reduction  of  Ireland. 
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The  Irish  war,  though  successful,  was  extremely  burden- 
some on  the  queen's  revenue ;  and  besides  the  sup|)lics 
granted  bv  parliament,  which  were  indeed  very  small,  but 
which  they  ever  regarded  as  mighty  concessions,  she  had 
been  obliged, notwiUistanding  her  great  frugality,  to  employ 
other  expedients,  such  as  selling  the  royal  demesnes,  and 
crown  jewels,h  and  exacting  loans  from  the  people ; '  in 
order  to  support  this  cause,  so  essential  to  the  honour  and 
£7th  Oct.  interests  of  England.  The  necessity  of  her 
A  p»rii»meni.  affairs  obliged  her  again  to  summon  a  par- 
liament ;  and  it  here  appeared,  that  though  old  age  was 
advancing  fast  upon  her,  though  she  had  lost  much  of  her 
popularity  bv  the  unfortunate  execution  of  Essex,  inso- 
much that  w-hen  she  appeared  in  public,  she  was  not  at- 
tended with  the  usual  acclamations,k  vet  the  powers  of  her 
prerogative,  supported  by  vigour,  still  remained  as  high 
and  uncontrollable  as  ever. 

The  active  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many  persons 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments ;  and  the  queen,  who  \vas  not  able,  from  her 
revenue,  to  give  them  any  rewards  proportioned  to  their 
services,  had  made  use  of  an  expedient  which  had  been 
employed  by  her  predecessor,  but  which  had  never  been 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  under  her  administration. 
She  granted  her  servants  and  courtiers  patents  for  mono- 
polies ;  and  these  patents  they  sold  to  others,  who  were 
thereby  enabled  to  raise  commodities  to  what  price  tliey 
pleased,  and  who  put  invincible  restraints  upon  all  com- 
merce, industry,  and  emulation  in  the  arts.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  consider  the  number  and  importance  of  those  com- 
modities which  were  thus  assigned  over  to  patentees. 
Currants,  salt,  iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-skins,  fells,  poul- 
davies,  ox  shin-bones,  train  oil,  lists  of  cloth,  pot-ashes, 
aniseeds,  vinegar,  sea-coals,  steel,  aquavitte,  brushes,  pots, 
botdes,  salt-peti-e,  lead,  accidence,  oil,  calamine-stone,  oil 
of  blubber,  glasses,  paper,  starch,  tin,  sulphur,  new  dra- 
pery, dried  pilchards,  transportation  of  iron  ordnance,  of 
beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  importation  of  Spanish  wool,  of 
Irish  yam  :  these  are  but  a  part  of  tlie  commodities  which 
had  been  appropriated  to  monopolists.'  When  this  list 
was  read  in  the  House,  a  member  cried.  Is  not  bread  in  the 
number?  Bread/  said  every  one  with  astonishment:  if5; 
I  assure  you,  replied  he,  //"  affairs  go  on  at  this  rate,  ice 
shall  have  bread  reduced  to  a  mnnopoli/  before  next  parlia- 
tnent."  These  monopolists  were  so  exorbitant  in  their 
demands,  that  in  some  places  they  raised  the  price  of  salt 
from  sixteen-pence  a  bushel,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings." 
Such  high  profits  naturally  begat  intruders  upon  their  com- 
merce ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  encroach- 
ments, the  patentees  were  armed  with  high  and  arbitrary 
powers  from  the  couucil,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
oppress  the  people  at  pleasure,  and  to  exact  money  from 
such  as  they  thought  proper  to  accuse  of  interfering  with 
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3:  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  some  passages  ot  the^e  speeches ;  which 
iTiay  serve  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  soverument  of  that  age,  and  of  the 
political  principles  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr. 
Laurence  Hyde  proposed  a  bill,  intituled,  Aa  Act  for  the  Explanation  of 
the  Common  Law  io  certain  Cases  of  Letters  Patent.  Mr.  Spicersaid, 
This  bill  may  touch  tlie  prerogative-royal,  which,  as  I  learned  the  last 

parliament,  is  so  transcendent,  that  the of  the  subject  may  not 

aspire  thereunto.  Far  be  it  therefore  from  me,  tliat  the  slate  and  preroga- 
tive-royal  of  tiie  prince  should  be  tied  by  me,  or  by  the  act  of  any  other 
subject.  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  said.  As  to  the  prerogative-royal  of  the  prince, 
for  my  own  part,  1  ever  allowed  of  it ;  and  it  is  such  as  1  hope  will  never 
be  discussed,  '[he  queen,  as  she  is  our  sovereign,  hath  both  an  enlarging 
and  restraining  power.  For  by  her  prerogative  she  may  set  at  liberty 
things  restrained  by  statute  law  or  otherwise,  and  secondly,  by  her  pre- 
fogalive,  she  may  restrain  things  which  lie  at  liberty.  For  the  brst,  she 
may  grant  a  iwii  obilanle  contrary  to  the  penal  laws. — Willi  regard  to  mo- 
nopolies and  such  like  cases,  the  case  batli  ever  been  to  humble  ourselves 
unto  tier  majesty,  and  by  petition  desiie  to  have  our  grievances  remedied, 
especially  when  Uie  remedy  touched  her  so  uigh  in  point  of  prerogative. — 
1  say,  and  1  say  it  again,  that  we  ought  not  to  deal,  to  judge,  or  meddle 
with  her  majesty's  prerogative.  I  wish  therefore  eveO'  man  to  be  careful 
of  tins  business.  Dr.  Rennet  said.  He  tliat  goeth  about  to  debate  her 
majesty's  prerogati%'e  had  need  to  walk  wanly.  Mr.  Laurence  Hyde  said. 
For  the  bill  Itself,  I  ma^e  it,  and  1  think  I  understand  it:  and  far  tie  it 
from  this  heart  of  mine  to  think,  this  tongue  to  speak ,  or  this  hand  to  write, 
any  thing  either  in  prejudice  or  derogation  of  her  majesty's  prerogative- 
royai  and  the  sute. — .Mr.  .'speaker,  quoth  Serjeant  Harris,  for  ought  1  see. 
the  House  moveth  to  have  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  -,  it  must 
then  beeiii  with  more  humiliation.  And  truly.  Sir,  the  hill  13  good  of 
itself,  but  the  penning  of  it  is  somewhat  ont  of  course.    .Mr.  Montague 
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their  patent."  The  patentees  of  salt-petre,  having  the  power 
of  entering  into  every  house,  and  of  committing  what 
h,ivoc  they  pleased  in  stables,  cellars,  or  wherever  they 
suspected  salt-petre  might  be  gathered,  commonly  extorted 
money  from  those  who  desired  to  fi-ee  themselves  from 
this  damage  or  trouble^  And  while  all  domestic  inter- 
course was  thus  restrained,  lest  any  scojie  should  remain 
for  industry,  almost  every  species  of  foreign  commerce 
was  confined  to  exclusive  companies,  who  bought  and  sold 
at  any  price  that  they  tliemselves  thought  proper  to  offer 
or  exact. 

These  grievances,  the  most  intolerable  for  the  present, 
and  the  most  pernicious  in  their  consequences,  that  ever 
were  known  in  any  age,  or  under  any  government,  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  last  parliament,  and  a  petition  had 
even  been  presented  to  the  queen,  complaining  of  her 
patents ;  but  she  still  persisted  in  defending  her  mono- 
polists against  her  people.  A  bill  was  now  introduced 
into  the  lower  House,  abolishing  all  these  monopolies  ;  and 
as  the  former  application  had  been  unsuccessftil,  a  law 
was  insisted  on  as  the  only  certain  expedient  for  correcting 
these  abuses.  The  courtiers,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain- 
ed that  this  matter  regarded  the  prerogative,  and  that  the 
Commons  could  never  hope  for  success  if  they  did  not 
make  application,  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful  man- 
ner, to  the  queen's  goodness  and  beneficence.  The  topics 
which  were  advanced  in  the  House,  and  which  came 
equally  from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  were  admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  most  extraor- 
dinary to  such  as  are  prepossessed  with  an  idea  of  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  people  during  that  age,  and  of  the 
liberty  possessed  under  trie  administration  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  asserted,  that  the  queen  inherited  both  an  enlarging 
and  a  restraining  power ;  by  her  prerogative  she  might  set 
at  liberty  what  was  restrained  by  statute  or  otherwise,  and 
by  her  prerogative  she  might  restrain  what  was  otherwise 
at  liberty  :  i  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  not  to  be  can- 
vassed, nor  disputed,  nor  examined  ; '  and  did  not  even 
admit  of  any  limitation:*  that  absolute  princes,  such  as 
the  sovereigns  of  England,  were  a  species  of  divinity : ' 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  tying  tlie  queen's  hands  by 
laws  or  statutes ;  since,  by  means  of  her  dispensing  power, 
she  could  loosen  herself  at  pleasure:"  and  that  even  if  a 
clause  should  be  annexed  to  astatute,  excluding  herdispens- 
ing  power,  she  could  first  dispense  with  that  clause,  and  then 
with  the  statute."  After  all  this  discourse,  more  worthy  of  a 
Turkish  Divan  than  of  an  English  House  of  Commons, 
according  to  our  present  idea  of  this  assembly,  the  queen, 
who  perceived  how  odious  monopolies  had  become,  and 
what  heats  were  likely  to  arise,  sent  for  tlie  Speaker,  and 
desired  him  to  acquaint  the  House  that  she  would  imme- 
diately cancel  the  most  grievous  and  oppressive  of  these 
patents.^ 

note  only  unto  vou  tlius  much,  that  the  last  parliament  we  proceeded  by 
way  of  petition^  which  had  nosuaesstul  eftett.  Mr.  Francis  More  said,  I 
know  the  queen's  prerogative  is  a  thing  cuiious  to  be  dealt  withal ;  yet  all 
grievances  are  not  comparable.  I  cannot  utter  with  my  tongue, 
'       '    "  ■    ^ievances  that  the  t 

me  of  these  monopt „ 

lit  this  is  beggary  and 

u.,uuflj-c  ,u  u,^  ^u..j,.^,^.     ..V,—  .,.  ».»..  ,v.  ...v ^^and  faithful  currying 

of  leather:  there  is  a  patent  sets  all  at  liberty,  notwithstanding  that  statute. 
And  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  do  any  thin^  by  act  of  jiarliainent,  when  the 
queen  will  undo  tlie  same  by  herprerogalr     '  "  *  "'  ""  *  "'"'"      "'" 

tion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  derogatory  t 


Out  ot  the  spirit  of  humilia- 
do  speak  it,  there  is  no  act  of  hers  that  hath  been  oris 
her  own  majesty,  more  odious  to  the  subject,  more 

_,mnjon\vealth,  than  the  granting  of  these  monopolies. 

Martin  said,  I  do  speak  for  a  town  that  grieves  and  pines,  for  a  coun- 
try that  gi-oaneth  and  languisheth  under  the  burden  of  monstrous  and  un- 
conscionable substitutes  to  the  monopolitians  ol  sl;ircli,  tin.  hsb,  clotli,  oil, 
vinegar,  salt,  and  1  know  not  what;  nay,  what  not  r  I  he  principalest 
commodities  both  of  my  town  and  country  are  engrost  into  tlie  hands  of 
these  blfKxl-suckers  of  the  commonwealth.  If  a  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  beinf 
let  blood,  be  left  still  languishing  without  a^y  remedy,  how  can  the  good 
estate  of  that  body  still  remain  '  Such  is  the  slate  of  my  town  and  country ; 
the  traffic  is  taken  away,  the  inward  and  private  commodities  are  taken 
■"■'"'     nre  of  these  mono| 

up  the  best  and  principalest 
.  ^_   ___  us,  what  will  become  of  II 
il,  and  the  commodities  of  our  o« 

_ brows,  even  up  to  the  knees  in  mi 

and  dirt,  we  have  laboured  for,  shall  be  taken  by  warrant  of  supreir 
ithority.  which  the  poor  subject  dare  not  gainsay  ? 


commodities,  which  tl 
from  whom  the  fruits 
labour,  which,  with  the  sweat  of 


rth  there  hath  giv< 


said.  We  know  the  power  ot  her  majesty  t 
why  therefore  should  we  thus  talk  ;  admit  we  snni 
a  turn  otitante  ;  yet  the  aueen  may  grant  a  patei 
cross  this  mm  obttante.  1  tfiink  therefore  it  agreeth  i 
wisdom  of  this  House  to  proceed  with  all  humblei 
Mr.  Downland  said,  As  1  would  be  no  let  or  over 
I  am  not  sottish  or  senseless  of  the  common  grievai 
If  we  proceed  by  way  of  petition,  we  ran  have 
than  we  bad  the  last  parliament  to  our  petition. 


Id  make  this  statute  with 
vith  a  lunt  ^ttwM,  Io 
e  with  thegravit>*  and 
by  petitic 
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The  House  was  struck  wil'i  astonisliment,and  admiration, 
and  gratitude,  at  this  exlraordmary  instance  of  the  queen's 
goodness  and  condescension.  A  member  said,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  if  a  sentence  of  everlaslins  happiness  had 
been  pronounced  in  his  favour,  lie  could  not  have  felt  more 
joy  than  that  with  wliicli  he  was  at  present  overwhelmed.!' 
Another  observed,  that  this  messape  from  the  sacred  person 
of  the  queen  was  a  kind  of  gospel  or  glad-tidings,  and 
ought  to  be  received  as  such,  and  be  written  in  the  tablets 
of  their  hearts.'  And  it  was  further  remarked,  that  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Deity  would  not  give  his  glory  to 
another,  so  the  queen  herself  was  the  onlv  agent  in  their 
present  prosperity  and  happiness.^  The  House  voted,  that 
the  speaker,  with  a  committee,  should  ask  permission  to 
wait  on  her  majesty,  and  return  thanks  to  her  for  her 
gracious  concessions  to  her  people. 

When  the  speaker,  mtli  the  other  members,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  queen,  they  all  tlung  themselves  on  their 
knees  ;  and  remained  in  tliat  posture  a  considerable  time, 
till  she  thought  proper  to  express  her  desire  that  they  should 
rise.''  The  speaker  displayed  the  gratitude  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  because  her  sacred  ears  were  ever  open  to  hear  them, 
and  her  blessed  lianils  ever  stretched  out  to  relieve  them. 
They  acknowledged,  he  said,  in  all  duty  and  thankfulness 
acknowledged,  tliat,  before  they  called,  her  preventing 
grace  and  all  deserving  goodness  watched  over  them  for 
their  good  ;  more  reaoy  to  give  than  they  could  desire, 
much  less  deserve.  He  remarked,  that  the  attribute  which 
was  most  proper  to  God,  to  perform  all  he  promiseth,  ap- 
pertained also  to  her ;  and  that  she  was  all  truth,  all  con- 
stancy, and  all  goodness.  And  he  concluded  with  these 
expressions  :  "  Neither  do  we  present  our  thanks  in  words, 
or  any  outward  sign,  which  can  be  no  sufficient  retribution 
for  so  great  goodness  ;  but  in  all  duty  and  thankfulness, 
prostrate  at  your  feet,  we  present  our  most  loyal  and 
thankful  hearts,  even  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  our  hearts, 
and  the  last  spirit  of  breath  in  our  nostrils,  to  be  poured 
out,  to  be  breathed  up  for  your  safety."!:  The  queen  heard 
very  patiently  this  speech,  in  which  she  was  flattered  in 
phrases  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being;  and  she  re- 
turned an  answer  full  of  such  expressions  of  tenderness 
towards  her  people,  as  ought  to  have  appeared  fulsome, 
after  the  late  instances  of  rigour  which  she  had  employed, 
and  from  which  nothing  but  necessity  had  made  her  depart. 
Thus  was  this  critical  affair  happily  terminated  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  by  prudently  receding,  in  time,  from  part  of  her 

we  have  no  reformation.  Sir  Robert  Wroth  saitt,  I  speak,  and  I  speak  it 
boldly,  these  patentees  are  worse  than  ever  they  were.  Mr.  Hayward 
Towusheod  proposed,  that  they  should  make  suit  trfher  majesty,  not  only 


might  be  of  no  more  force,  validity,  or  effect,  than  thi    

law,  withoutthestrength  of  her  prerogative.    Which,  though  

do,  and  the  act  being  so  reasonable,  we  might  assure  ourselves  her  ma- 
jesty would  not  delay  the  passing  thereof :  yet  we,  her  loving  subjects,  ^'c. 
would  not  offer,  without  her  privity  an<f  consent,  fthe  cause  so  nearly 
touching  her  prerogative,)  or  go  about  to  do  any  such  act. 

On  a  subsequeul  day  the  bill  against  the  nionopnlies  was  again  intro. 
duced,  and  Mr.  Spicer  said.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  otfer  to  tie  her  majesty's 
hands  by  act  of  parliament,  when  she  may  loosen  herself  at  her  pleasure. 
Mr.  Davies  said,  God  hath  given  that  power  to  absolute  princes  which  he 
attributes  to  himself.  DiH  iriwi  Uii  esdi.  (N.  H.  this  axiom  he  applies 
to  the  kings  of  England.)  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  said,  I  am  servant  to  the 
oueen,  and  before  I  would  speak  and  give  consent  to  a  case  that  should 
debase  her  prerogative,  or  abridge  it,  I  would  wish  that  my  tongue  were 
cut  out  of  my  head.  I  am  sure  there  were  law-makers  before  there  were 
laws  :  (meaning,  I  suppose,  that  the  sovereign  was  above  the  laws.)  One 
gentleman  went  about  to  possess  us  with  the  execution  of  the  law  in  an 
ancient  rec-ord  of  5  or?  of  Edward  the  Third.  Likely  enough  to  be  true 
in  that  time,  when  the  king  was  afraid  of  the  subject.  If  vou  stand  upon 
law,  and  dispute  of  the  prerogative,  hark  ye  what  Hraclon  says,  Pmwffa- 
ttiam  nptlram  Junto  audeal  disputare.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  like  not 
these  courses  should  be  taken.  And  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  perform  the 
charge  her  majesty  gave  unto  you  in  the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  not 
to  receive  bills  ofthis  nature  :  for  her  majesty's  ears  be  open  to  all  griev- 
ances, and  her  hands  stretched  out  to  every  man's  petitions. — When  the 
Dfince  dispenses  with  a  penal  law,  that  is  left  to  the  alteration  of  sove- 
reignty, that  IS  good  and  irrevocable.  Mr.  Montague  saifl,  I  am  loth  to 
speak  what  I  know,  lest,  perhaps,  I  should  displease.  The  prerogative- 
royal  IS  that  which  is  now  in  question,  and  which  the  laws  of  the  land  have 
ever  allowed  and  inaintainea.  Let  us  therefore  apply  by  petition  to  her 
maiesty. 

After  the  speaker  told  the  House  that  the  queen  had  annulled  many  of 
^L*^  t?'*"'^'  ^^^'  Francis  More  said,  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moved 
the  House,  both  the  last  parliament  and  this,  touching  this  point ;  but  1 
nes'er  meant  (and  I  hope  the  House  thinketh  so)  to  set  limits  and  bounds  to 
the  prerogative-royal.  He  proceeds  to  move,  that  thanks  should  be  given  to 
her  maiesty  ;  and  also,  that  whereas  divers  speeches  have  been  moved  extra- 
vaeantlyin  the  House,  which  doubtless  have  been  told  her  majesty,  and  per- 
-*»aps  ill  conceived  of  by  ber,  Mr.  Speaker  would  apologize,  and  humbly 
crave  pardon  for  the  same.  N.  B.  These  extracts  were  taken  by  Towoshend, 
a  member  ot  the  House,  who  was  no  courtier  ;  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
speeches  seems  rather  to  be  on  the  other  side  :  it  will  certainly  appear 
strange  to  us,  that  tim  liberty  should  be  thought  extravagant.  However, 
the  o.ueen,  notwithstanding  her  caioling  llie  llo.ise.  was  so  ill  satisbed  with 
these  proceedmss,  that  she  spoke  of  them  peevishly  in  her  concluding 


prerogative,  maintained   her  dignity,  and  preserved  the 
atiections  of  her  people. 

The  Commons  granted  her  a  supply  quite  unprece- 
dented, of  four  subsidies  and  eight  fifteenths  ;  and  they 
were  so  dutiful  as  to  vote  this  supply  before  they  received 
any  satisfaction  in  the  business  of  monopolies,  which  they 
justly  considered  as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  the  nation.  Had  they  attempted 
to  extort  that  concession,  by  keeping  the  supply  in  sus- 
pense ;  so  haughty  was  the  ipieen's  ilisposition,  that  this 
appearance  of  constraint  and  jealousy  had  been  sufficient 
to  have  produced  a  denial  of  all  their  requests,and  to  have 
forced  her  into  some  acts  of  authority  still  more  violent 
and  arbitrary. 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  y^  p  j^^ 
neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  queen, 
finding  that  the  Spaniards  had  involved  her  in  so  much 
trouble,  by  fomenting  and  assisting  the  Irish  rebellion,  re- 
solved to  give  them  employment  at  home ;  and  she  fitted 
out  a  squadron  of  nine  ships,  under  Sir  Richard  Levison, 
admiral,  and  Sir  William  Monson,  vice-admiral,  whom 
she  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The 
admiral,  tvith  part  of  the  squadron,  met  the  galleons  loaded 
with  treasure  ;  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack  them. 
The  vice-admiral  also  fell  in  with  .some  nch  ships  ;  but 
they  escaped  for  a  like  reason  :  and  these  two  brave 
officers,  that  their  expedition  might  not  iirove  entirely  fruit- 
less, resolved  to  attack  the  harbour  of  Cerimba,  in  Portu- 
gal, where  they  received  intelligence  a  very  rich  carrack 
had  taken  shelter.  The  harbour  was  guarded  by  a  castle  : 
there  were  eleven  galleys  stationed  in  it :  and  the  militia  of 
the  country,  to  the  number,  as  was  believed,  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  appeared  in  arms  on  the  shore  :  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  obstacles,  and  others  derived  from  the 
winds  and  tides,  the  English  squadron  broke  into  the 
harbour,  dismounted  the  guns  of  the  castle,  sunk  or  burnt 
or  put  to  flight  the  gallevs,  and  obliged  the  carrack  to  sur- 
render .<<  They  brought  her  home  to  England,  and  she  was 
valued  at  a  rnillion  of  ducats.e  A  sensible  loss,  to  the 
Spaniards ;  and  a  supply  still  more  important  to  Elizabeth.' 

Tiie  affairs  of  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  of  Tyrone,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  a  settlement. 
Lord  Mountjoy  divided  his  army  into  small  parties,  and 
harassed  the  rebels  on  every  side.  He  built  Charlemont, 
and  many  other  small  forts,  which  were  impregnable  to  the 
Irish,  and  guarded  all  the  important  passes  of  the  country : 

speech,  and  told  them  that  she  perceived  that  private  respects  with  them 
were  privately  masked  under  public  presence.     D'Kwes,  p.  619. 

7  here  were  some  other  topics  in  favour  of  prerogative,  still  more  extra- 
vagant, advanced  in  the  House  this  parliament.  When  the  question  of  the 
subsidy  was  before  them,  Mr.  Serjeant  Heyle  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel 
much  that  the  House  should  stand  upon  granting  of  a  subsidy  or  the  time 
of  payment,  when  all  we  have  is  her  majesty's,  anil  she  may  lawfully  at 
her  pleasure  take  it  from  us:  yea,  she  hath  as  much  right  to  all  our  lauds 
and  goods  as  to  any  revenue  of  ber  crown.  At  which  all  the  House  hem- 
med, and  laughed,  and  talked.  Well,  quoth  Serjeant  Heyle,  all  your 
liemming  shallnot  put  me  out  of  countenance.  So  Mr.  Speaker  stood  up 
and  said.  It  is  a  gieat  disorder,  that  this  House  should  be  so  used. — So  the 
said  Serjeant  proceeded,  and  when  he  had  spoken  a  little  ivbile.  the  House 
hemmed  again  ;  and  so  he  sat  down.  In  his  latter  speech,  he  said,  he  could 
prove  his  former  position  bv  precedents  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third, 
King  John,  King  Stephen,  i'c.  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  hemming. 
D'Ewes,  p.  63."^.  It  is  observable,  that  Heyle  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  a 
man  of  character.  Winwood.  vol.  i.  p.  2yO.  And  though  the  House  in 
general  showed  their  disapprobation,  no  one  cared  to  take  him  down,  or 
oppose  these  monstrous  positions.  It  was  also  asserted  this  session,  that  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  It  oinan  consul  was  possessed  of  the  power  of  reject- 
admitting  motions  in  the  senate,  the  speaker 
"  ■     "         ,     D'Ewes,  p.  677.    •^'-  ■■- 

lut  the  very  propo: 
ebb  liberty  was  at  that  time  in  England. 

In  the  year  1591.  the  juflgesmad'e  a  solemn  decree,  that  England  was  an 
absolute  empire,  of  which  the  king  was  the  head.    In  consequence  of  this 
I.  they  determined  that,  even  if  the  act  of  the  first  ot  Elizabeth  had 


.   .„.  that  he  was  the  head  of  all  his  subjects.     Now  that  court  was 

plainly  arbitrary.  The  inference  is.  that  his  power  w-as  equally  absolute 
over  the  laity.    See  Coke's  Reports,  p.  5.    Caudrev's  case. 

y  D'Ewes.  p.  6,'i4.  z  Ibid.  p.  656. 

a  D'Ewes.  p.  657. 

b  We  learn  from  Hentzner's  Travels,  that  no  one  spoke  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth without  kneeling;  (hough  now  and  then  she  raised  some  with  waving 
her  hand.  Nay.  wherever  she  turned  her  eye.  every  one  fell  on  his  knees. 
Her  successor  first  allowed  his  courtiers  to  omit  this  ceremony,  and  as  he 
ixerted  not  the  power,  so  he  relinquished  the  appearance,  of  despotis 


out  kneeling,  and  that  often  three 
c  D'Ewes,  p.  658,  659. 
Camden,  p.  647. 


d  Monson,  p.  181. 


f  This  year  the  Spaniards  began  the  siege  of  Ostend.  which  was  bravely 
defended  for  five  months  by  Sir  Francis A'ere.  The  states  then  relieved 
him.  liy  sending  a  new  governor  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  siege  lasted  three 
years,  and  is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand 
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the  activity  of  Sir  Henry  Docwray  and  Sir  Art'uir  C'lii- 
cliester  iiermitted  no  repose  or  security  to  tlie  rebels :  and 
many  of  the  cliiefUiins,  after  skulkini;,  during  some  time, 
in  woods  and  niomsses,  submitted  to  mercy,  and  received 
such  conditions  as  the  deputy  was  pleased  to  impose  upon 
them.     Tyrone  himself  made  application,  by 

A.  u.  iftxi.  ^^|,,,r  Mac-Baron,  his  brother,  to  be  re- 
ceived upon  terms ;  but  Mountjoy  would  not  admit  him, 
except  he  made  an  absolute  surrender  of  his  life  and  for- 

Tyroiif'ssiil)-  tunes  to  the  queen's  mercy.  He  appeared 
mission.  before  the  deputy  at  MiUcfont,  in  a  habit 
and  posture  suitable  to  his  present  fortune ;  and,  after 
acknowledcciii^  his  offence  in  the  most  humble  terms,  he 
was  committed  to  custody  by  Mountjoy,  who  intended  to 
bring  him  over  captive  into  England,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
tlie  queen's  pleasure. 

,    .  But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  re- 

ueenssic  °e»-jgiyj„g  ^„y  satisfaction  from  this  fortunate 
event :  she  had  fallen  into  a  profound  melancholy ;  which 
all  the  advantages  of  her  high  fortune,  all  the  glories  of  her 
prosperous  reiirn,  were  unable  in  any  degree  to  alleviate  or 
assuage.  Some  ascribed  this  depression  of  mind  to  her 
repentance  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Tyrone,  whom  she  had 
always  resolved  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  for  his 
treasons,  but  who  had  made  such  interest  with  the  minis- 
ters, as  to  e.xtort  a  remission  from  her.  Others,  witli  more 
likelihood,  accounted  for  her  dejection  by  a  discovery 
which  she  liad  made  of  the  correspondence  maintained  in 
her  court  with  her  successor,  the  King  of  Scots,  and  by 
the  neglect  to  which,  on  account  of  Iier  old  age  and  in- 
firmities, she  imagined  herself  to  be  exposed.  But  there 
is  another  cause  assigned  for  her  melancholy,  which  has 
long  been  rejected  by  historians  as  romantic,  but  which 
late  discoveries  seem  to  have  confirmed  :s  some  incidents 
happened  which  revived  her  tenderness  for  Essex,  and 
filled  her  with  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  consent  which 
she  had  unwarily  given  to  his  execution. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  from  the  fortunate  ex- 
pedition against  Cadiz,  obser\'ing  the  increase  of  the  queen's 
fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occasion  to  regret,  that 
the  necessity  of  her  service  required  him  often  to  be  absent 
from  her  person,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices, 
which  his  enemies,  more  assiduous  in  their  attendance, 
could  employ  against  him.  She  was  moved  with  this 
tender  jealousy ;  and,  making  him  the  present  of  a  ring, 
desired  him  to  keep  that  pledge  of  her  affection,  and 
assured  him,  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he  should  fall, 
whatever  prejudices  she  might  be  induced  to  entertain 
against  him,  yet  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  slie  would  imme- 
diately upon  the  sight  of  it  recall  her  former  tenderness, 
would  afford  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  his  apology.  Essex,  notwithstanding  all 
his  misfortunes,  reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  but  after  his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  he  committed  the  ring  to  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to 
the  queen.  The  countess  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that  her  favourite  would 
make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who  ascribed 
the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  was,  after  much 
delay  and  many  internal  combats,  pushed  by  resentment 
and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The 
Countess  of  Nottingham  falling  into  sickness,  and  affected 
with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  seized  with  remorse 
for  her  conduct ;  and,  having  obtained  a  visit  from  the 
queen,  she  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal 
secret  The  queen,  astonished  with  this  incident,  burst 
into  a  furious  passion  :  she  shook  the  dying  countess  in 
her  bed  ;  and  crying  to  her.  That  God  might  pardon  her, 
but  she  never  could ;  she  broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth 
resigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and  most  incurable 
melancholy.  She  rejected  all  consolation :  she  even  re- 
fused food  and  sustenance :  and,  throwing  herself  on  the 
floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immovable,  feeding  her 
thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and  existence 
an  insufferable  burden  to  her.  Few  words  she  nttered  ; 
and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some  inward  grief,  which 


she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the 
chief  \  ent  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which, 
though  they  discovered  her  sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease 
or  assuage  them.  Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon  the 
carnct,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her; 
and  her  physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself 
to  be  put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial  of  any  remedies 
which  they  prescribed  to  her.''  Her  anxious  mind,  at  last, 
had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail  body,  that  her  end  was 
visibly  approaching ;  and  the  council,  being  assembled, 
sent  the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will 
with  regard  to  her  successor.  She  answered,  with  a  faint 
voice,  that  as  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  she  desired  no 
other  than  a  royal  successor.  Cecil  requesting  her  to  ex- 
plain herself  more  particularly,  she  subjoined,  that  she 
would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her;  and  who  should  that 
be,  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  King  of  Scots?  Being 
then  advised  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her 
thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied,  that  she  did'  so,  nor  did 
her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him.  Her  voice  soon 
after  left  her ;  her  senses  failed  ;  she  fell  into  and  HmiIi. 
a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued  some  •*"'  March, 
hours ;  and  she  expired  gently,  without  further  struggle  or 
convulsion,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth 
of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening;  of 
that  day,  which  had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  ^^  "^^^^^r. 
lustre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  There  are  few  great 
personages  in  history  who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the 
calumny  of  enemies,  and  the  adulation  of  friends,  than 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose 
reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length  of 
her  administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character, 
were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and  obliging  her 
detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  ad- 
mirers somejvhat  of  their  panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite 
of  political  factions,  and,  what  is  more,  of  religious  ani- 
mosities, produced  a  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her 
conduct.  Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity, 
her  penetration,  vigilance,  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the 
highest  praises,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by 
any  person  that  ever  filled  a  throne :  a  conduct  less 
rigorous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect 
character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind,  she  controlled  all  her 
more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them 
from  running  into  excess  :  her  heroism  was  exempt  from 
temerity,  her  fn^^ality  from  avarice,  her  friendsliip  from 
partiality,  her  active  temper  from  lurbulency  and  a  vain 
ambition  :  she  guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal 
success  from  lesser  infirmities  ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the  sallies 
of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equally 
on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great 
command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  her  people ;  and  while  she  merited  all  their 
esteem  by  her  real  virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  affections 
by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances ;  and 
none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform 
success  and  felicity.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  toleration,  the  true  secret  for  managing  religious 
factions,  she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  pru- 
dence, from  those  confusions  in  wliich  theological  contro- 
versy had  involved  all  the  neighbouring  nations :  and 
though  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
Europe,  the  most  active,  the  most  enterprising,  the  least 
scnipulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make  deep 
impressions  on  their  states  :  tier  own  greatness  meanwhile 
remained  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished 
under  her  reign  share  the  praise  of  her  success,  but  instead 
of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make  great 
addition  to  it.  They  owed  all  of  them  their  advancement 
to  her  choice ;  they  were  supported  by  her  constancy ; 
and  with  all  their  abilities  they  were  never  able  to  acquire 
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any  undue  ascendant  over  lier.  lu  licr  family,  in  her 
coiirt,  in  lUT  kinj^doin,  she  remained  equally  mistress : 
the  force  of  the  teiuler  passions  was  great  over  her,  but 
the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  .■superior ;  and  the  combat 
which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display 
the  tirmness  of  ner  resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her 
ambitious  sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  thou;;!)  it  has  surmounted 
the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bifjotry,  yet  lies  stdl 
exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable  be- 
cause more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  tlie  different 
views  in  which  we  survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting 
beyond  measure,  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character. 
THis  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex. 


When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be 
struck  with  the  liiKbest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities 
and  extensive  capacity ;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require 
some  more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of 
temper,  some  of  those  anuable  weaknesses  by  which  her 
sex  IS  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of  estimating 
her  merit,  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations,  and 
consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being  placed  in  authority, 
and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  mankind.  We 
may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fancy  to  her  as  a  wife 
or  a  mistress ;  but  her  qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though 
with  some  considerable  exceptions,  are  tlie  object  of  un- 
disputed applause  and  apurobation. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

Introduction — .Tames's  first  transactions — State  of  Eur^jje — Rosni's  ne- 
cociatioiis — Kaleiph's  conspiracy — Hampton  Court  conference — A  par- 
liament—Peace Willi  Spaiu. 

A  D  1603  '^''^  crown  of  England  was  never  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  with  greater  tran- 
quillity than  it  passed  from  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that  of 
Stuart.  During  the  whole  reign  of  £lizabeth,  the  eyes  of 
men  had  been  employed  in  search  of  her  successor ;  and 
when  old  age  made  the  prospect  of  her  death  more  imme- 
diate, there  appeared  none  but  the  King  of  Scots,  who 
could  advance  any  just  claim  or  pretension  to  the  throne. 
He  was  great-grandson  of  Margaret,  elder  daughter  of 
Henry  VII. ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line,  his 
hereditary  right  remained  unquestionable.  If  the  religion 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  prejudices  con- 
tracted against  her,  had  formed  any  considerable  obstacle 
to  her  succession  ;  these  objections,  being  entirely  per- 
sonal, had  no  place  with  regard  to  her  son.  Men  also 
considered,  that  though  the  title,  derived  from  blood,  had 
been  frequently  violated  since  the  Norman  conquest,  such 
licences  nad  proceeded  more  from  force  or  intrigue,  than 
from  any  deliberate  maxims  of  government.  The  lineal 
heir  had  still  in  the  end  prevailed  ;  and  both  his  exclusion 
and  restoration  had  been  commonly  attended  with  such 
convulsions  as  were  sufficient  to  warn  all  prudent  men 
not  lightly  to  give  way  to  such  irregularities.  If  the  will 
of  Henry  VIII.  authorized  by  act  of  parliament,  had 
tacitly  excluded  the  Scottish  line,  the  tyranny  and  caprices 
of  that  monarch  had  been  so  signal,  that  a"  settlement  of 
this  nature,  unsupported  by  any  just  reason,  had  no 
authority  wiih  the  people,  (jueeii  Elizabeth  too,  with  her 
dying  breath,  had  recognised  the  undoubted  title  of  her 
kinsman  James  ;  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  dispose 
themselves  with  joy  and  pleasure  for  his  reception. 
Though  born  and  educated  amidst  a  foreign  and  hostile 
people,  men  hoped,  from  his  character  of  moderation  and 


wisdom,  that  he  would  embrace  tlie  maxims  of  an  English 
monarch  ;  and  the  prudent  foresaw  greater  advantages  re- 
sulting from  a  union  with  Scotland,  than  disadvantages 
from  submitting  to  a  prince  of  that  nation.  The  alacrity 
with  which  the  English  looked  towards  the  successor  had 
appeared  so  evident  to  Elizabeth,  that,  concurring  with 
other  causes,  it  affected  her  with  the  deepest  melancholy ; 
and  that  wise  princess,  whose  penetration  and  experience 
had  given  her  the  greatest  insight  into  human  affairs,  had 
not  yet  sufficiently  weighed  the  ingratitude  of  courtiers 
and  levity  of  the  people. 

As  victory  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home,  had  attended 
this  princess,  she  left  the  nation  In  such  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances, that  her  successor  possessed  every  advantage, 
except  that  of  comparison  with  her  illustrious  name,  when 

he  mounted  the  throne  of  England.     The   ,.    ,  , 
IT-  r  T-.1,         I  T         1  1  irst  transac- 

kmgs  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London   linnsotiiiis 

immediately  afforded  to  the  inquisitive  some  "'*"• 
circumstances  of  comparison,  which  even  the  natural  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  their  new  sovereign  could  not  interpret 
to  his  advantage.  As  he  passed  along,  all  ranks  of  men 
flocked  about  him  from  every  quarter,  allured  by  interest 
or  curiosity.  Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and 
hearty  the  acclamations  which  resounded  from  all  sides ; 
and  every  one  could  remember  how  the  affability  and 
popular  manners  of  their  queen  displayed  themselves 
amidst  such  concourse  and  exultation  of  her  subjects. 
But  James,  though  sociable  and  familiar  with  his  friends 
and  courtiers,  hated  the  bustle  of  a  mixed  multitude ;  and 
though  far  from  disliking  flattery,  yet  was  he  still  fonder 
of  trantiuillity  and  ease.  He  issued  therefore  a  proclama- 
tion, forbidding  this  resort  of  people,  on  pretence  of  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other  inconveniences,  which, 
he  said,  would  necessarily  attend  it.* 

He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  great  flow  of 
affection  which  appeared  in  his  new  subjects ;  and  being 
himself  of  an  affectionate  temper,  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  haste  to  make  them  some  return  of  kindness  and  good 
offices.    To  this  motive,  probably,  we  are  to  ascribe  that 
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profusion  of  titles  which  was  observed  in  the  beginning 
of  his  rci^  ;  when,  in  six  weeks'  time  after  his  entrance 
into  the  kingdom,  he  is  computed  to  have  bestoweil 
knightliood  on  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
persons.  If  Elizabeth's  thigality  of  honours,  as  well  as  of 
jnonev,  had  formerly  been  repined  at,  it  bespin  now  to  be 
valued  and  esteemed ;  and  every  one  was  sensible  tliat 
the  king,  by  his  lavish  and  premature  conferring  of  favoui-s, 
had  failed  of  obliging  the  pei-sons  on  whom  he  bestowed 
them.  Titles  of  all  kinds  Decame  so  common,  that  they 
were  scarcely  marks  of  distinction ;  and  being  distributed, 
without  choice  or  deliberation,  to  persons  unknown  to  the 
prince,  were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of  facility  and 
good-nature,  than  of  any  determined  friendship  or  esteem. 

A  pasquinade  was  affixed  to  St.  Paul's,  in  which  an  art 
WTis  promised  to  be  taught,  very  necess-iry  to  assist  frail 
memories  in  retaining  the  names  of  the  new  nobility.'' 

AVe  may  presume,  that  the  English  would  have  thrown 
less  blame  on  tlie  king's  facility  in  bestowing  favours,  had 
these  'oeen  confined  entirely  to  their  own  nation,  and  had 
not  been  shared  out  in  too  unequal  proportions,  to  his  old 
subjects.  James,  who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was  more 
guided  by  temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  rules  of 
political  prudence,  had  brought  with  him  great  numbers 
of  his  Scottish  courtiers :  whose  impatience  and  impor- 
tunity were  apt,  in  many  particulars,  to  impose  on  the 
easy  nature  of  their  master,  and  extort  favours,  of  whicli, 
it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  English  subjects  would  loudly 
complain.  The  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Earl  of  Jlarre,  Lord 
Hume,  Lord  Kinloss,  Sir  George  Hume,  secretary  Elphin- 
stone,"^  were  immediately  added  to  the  English  priw- 
council.  Sir  George  Hume,  whom  he  created  Eail  of 
Dunbar,  was  his  declared  favourite  as  long  as  that  noble- 
man lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous, 
though  the  least  powerful,  of  all  those  whom  the  king  ever 
honoured  with  that  distinction.  Nay,  some  time  after, 
was  created  \iscount  Doncaster,  then  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
and  got  an  immense  fortune  from  the  crown ;  all  which 
he  spent  in  a  splendid  and  courtly  manner.  Ramsay  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Earl  of  Holdemess ;  and  many  others, 
being  raised  on  a  sudden  to  the  highest  elevation,  increased, 
by  their  insolence,  that  envy  which  naturally  attended 
them,  as  strangers  and  ancient  enemies. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned,  in  justice  to  James,  that 
he  left  almost  all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth's ministers,  and  trusted  the  conduct  of  political  con- 
cerns, both  foreign  and  domestic,  to  his  English  subjects. 
Among  these,  secretary  Cecil,  created  successively  Lord 
Essindon,  \iscount  Cranbonie,  and  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was 
always  regarded  as  his  prime  minister  and  chief  counsellor. 
Though  the  capacity  and  penetration  of  this  minister  were 
sufficiently  known,  his  favour  with  the  king  created  sur- 
prise, on  the  accession  of  that  monarch.  The  secret  cor- 
respondence into  which  he  had  entered  with  James,  and 
which  had  sensibly  contributed  to  the  easy  reception  of 
that  prince  in  England,  laid  the  foundation  of  Cecil's  cre- 
dit ;  and  while  all  his  former  associates.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Cobliam,  were  discountenanced,  on  ac- 
count of  their  animosity  against  Essex,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  this  minister  was  continued  in  employment,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  ministers,  in  negociation, 
was  immediately  put  to  trial,  on  the  appearance  of  ambas- 
sadors from  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession,  and  to  form 
with  him  new  treaties  and  alliances.  Beside  ministers 
from  X'enice,  Denmark,  the  Palatinate,  Henry  Frederic  of 
Nassau,  assisted  by  Barnevelt,  the  pensionary  of  Holland, 
was  ambassador  from  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Aremherg  was  sent  by  Archduke  Albert ;  and  Taxis  was 
expected  in  a  little  time  from  Spain.  But  he  who  most 
excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  both  on  account  of  his 
own  merit  and  that  of  his  master,  was  the  Marquis  of 
Rosni,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sully,  prime  minister  and 
favourite  of  Henry  I\'.  of  France. 

J.  When  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Aus- 

,urop«.   {fjj  ^gyoiygj  Q„  J'hiljp  II.  all   Europe  was 
struck  with  terror,  lest  the  power  of  a  family,  which  had 
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been  raised  by  fortune,  should  now  be  carried  to  an  im- 
measurable height,  by  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of  this 
monarch.  But  never  were  apiirehensions  found  in  the 
event  to  be  more  groundless.  Slow  without  prudence,  am- 
bitious without  enterprise,  false  without  deceiving  any 
body,  and  refined  without  any  true  judgment;  such  was 
the  character  of  Philip,  and  siich  the  character  which, 
during  his  lifetime,  and  after  his  death,  he  impressed  on 
the  Spanish  councils.  Revolted  or  depopulated  provinces, 
discontented  or  indolent  inhabitants,  were  the  spectacle^ 
which  those  dominions,  lying  in  every  climate  of  tlie  glolie, 
presented  to  Philip  III.  a  weak  prince,  and  to  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  a  minister  weak  and  odious.  But  though  mili- 
tary discipline,  which  still  remained,  was  what  alone  gave 
some  appearance  of  life  and  vigour  to  that  languishing 
body,  yet  so  great  was  the  terror  produced  by  former  power 
and  ambition,  tliat  the  reduction  of  tlie  house  of  Austria 
was  the  object  of  men's  vows  throughout  all  the  states  of 
Christendom.  It  was  not  perceived,  that  the  French  em- 
pire, now  united  in  domestic  peace,  and  governed  by  the 
most  heroic  and  most  amiable  prince  that  adorns  modern 
story,  was  become,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the 
Spanish  areatness.  Perhaps,  that  prince  Kosni's otgocia- 
himself  did  not  perceive  it,  when  he  proposed,  i">i's. 
by  his  minister,  a  league  with  James,  in  conjunction  with 
^enice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  nortliem  crowns; 
in  order  to  attack  the  Austrian  dominions  on  eveiy  side, 
and  depress  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  ambitious 
family.'  But  the  genius  of  the  English  monarch  was  not 
equal  to  such  vast  enterprises.  The  love  of  peace  was  his 
ruling  passion ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  felicity,  that  the 
conjunctures  of  the  times  rendered  the  same  object  which 
was  agreeable  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous 
to  his  people. 

The  French  ambassador,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  depart 
from  these  extensive  views,  and  to  concert  with  James  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  United  Provinces : 
nor  %vas  this  object  altogether  without  its  difficulties.  The 
king,  before  his  accession,  had  entertained  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  being  com- 
monly open  and  sincere,'  he  had,  on  many  occasions,  gone 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  Dutch  the  appellation  of  rebels ;  s 
but  having  conversed  more  fully  with  English  ministers 
and  courtiers,  he  found  their  attachment  to  that  republic  so 
strong,  and  their  opinion  of  common  interest  so  established, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  politics  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice ;  a  quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  respectable 
as  well  as  rare  in  a  monarch.  He  therefore  agreed  with 
Rosni,  to  support  secretly  the  states-general,  in  concert  with 
the  King  of  France:  lest  their  weakness  and  despair  should 
oblige  them  to  submit  to  their  old  master.  The  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  few  and  simple.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
the  two  kings  should  allow  the  Dutch  to  levy  forces  in 
their  respective  dominions ;  and  should  underhand  remit 
to  that  republic  the  sum  of  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  livres  a  year,  for  the  pay  of  these  forces  :  that  the 
whole  sum  should  be  advanced  by  the  King  of  France; 
but  that  the  third  of  it  should  be  deducted  from  the  debt 
due  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  if  the  Spaniard  at- 
tacked either  of  the  princes,  they  agreed  to  assist  each 
other :  Henry  with  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men,  James 
with  that  of  six.  This  treaty,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
equitable  concluded  by  James  during  the  course  of  his 
reign,  was  more  the  work  of  tlie  prince  himself,  than  any 
of  his  ministers.'' 

Amidst  the  great  tranquillity,  both  foreign  Raieigh-s  con- 
and  domestic,  with  which  the  nation  was  spiracy. 
blest,  nothing  could  be  more  surprising  than  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government,  and  to  fix  on 
the  throne  AraViella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  the  king's  by 
the  family  of  Lenox,  and  descended  equally  from  Henry 
\II.  Every  thing  remains  still  mysterious  in  this  con- 
spiracy, and  history  can  give  us  no  clue  to  unravel  it. 
Watson  and  Clarke,  two  catholic  priests,  were  accused  of 
the  plot :  Lord  (Jrey,  a  puritan  :  Lord  Cobham,  a  thought- 
less man,  of  no  fixed  principle:  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
suspected  to  be  of  that  philosophical  sect,  who  were  then 
extremely  rare  in  England,  and  who  have  since  received 
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tlie  appellation  of  free-thinktrs :  together  with  these,  Mr. 
Broke,  brother  to  Lord  C'obham,  Sir  Gritiin  Markham, 
Mr.  t'opeley,  Sir  Edward  Parham.  What  cement  could 
unite  men  of  such  discordant  pnnciples  in  so  dangerous  a 
combnialion  ;  what  end  they  proposed,  or  what  means 
projKjrtioned  to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  never 
vet  been  explained,  and  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  As 
llaleigh,  Cirev,  and  Cobhani,  were  commonly  believed, 
after  the  Queen's  death,  to  have  opposed  proclaiming  the 
kmg,  idl  conditions  should  be  made  with  him ;  they  were, 
upon  that  account,  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  court  and 
ministry ;  and  people  were  apt,  at  first,  to  suspect,  that  the 
plot  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  secretary  Cecil,  to  get 
rid  of  his  old  confederates,  now  become  his  most  invete- 
rate enemies.  But  the  confession  as  well  as  trial  of  the 
criminals,  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt.'  And  though 
no  one  could  find  anv  marks  of  a  concerted  enterprise,  it 
appeared  that  men  of  furious  and  ambitious  spirits,  meet- 
ing frequently  together,  and  believing  all  the  world  dis- 
contented, like  themselves,  had  entertained  very  criminal 
projects,  and  had  even  entered,  some  of  them  at  least, 
into  a  correspondence  with  Aremberg,  the  Flemish  am- 
bassador, in  order  to  give  disturbance  to  the  new  set- 
tlement. 

The  two  priests''  and  Broke'  were  executed;  Cobham, 
Grey,  and  Markham,  were  pardoned,™  after  they  had  laid 
their  heads, upon  the  block."  Kaleigh  too  was  reprieved, 
not  pardoned ;  and  he  remained  in  confinement  many 
years  afterwards. 

It  appears  from  Sully's  Memoirs,  that  Raleigh  secretly 
offered  liis  services  to  the  French  ambassador ;  and  we 
may  thence  presume,  that  meeting  wiili  a  repulse  from 
that  quarter,  he  had  recourse,  for  the  same  unwarrantable 
purposes,  to  the  Flemish  minister.  Such  a  conjecture  we 
are  now  enabled  to  form ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  on 
his  trial,  tliere  appeared  no  proof  of  this  transaction,  nor 
indeed  anv  circumstance  which  could  justify  his  condem- 
nation, fie  was  accused  by  Cobham  alone,  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  passion,  upon  hearing  "that  Raleigh,  when  examined, 
had  pointed  out  some  circumstances,  by  which  Cobham's 
guilt  might  be  known  and  ascertained.  This  accusation 
Cobham  afterwards  retracted ;  and  soon  after  he  re- 
tracted his  retractation.  Yet  upon  the  wTitten  evidence 
of  this  single  witness,  a  man  of  no  honour  or  understand- 
ing, and  so  contradictory  in  his  testimony ;  not  confronted 
with  Raleigh ;  not  supported  by  any  concurring  circum- 
stance ;  was  tliat  great  man,  contrary  to  all  law  and  equity, 
found  guilty  by  the  jury.  His  name  was  at  that  time 
extremely  odious  in  England  :  and  every  man  was  pleased 
to  give  sentence  against  tlie  capital  enemy  of  Essex,  the 
favourite  of  the  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  then  attorney- 
general,  managed  the  cause  for  the  crown,  and  threw  oiit 
on  Raleigh  such  gross  abuse,  as  may  be  deemed  a  great 
reflection,  not  only  on  his  own  memorj',  but  even,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Traitor,  monster, 
viper,  and  spider  of  hell,  are  the  terms  which  he  employs 
arainst  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  kingdom, 
who  was  under  trial  for  life  and  fortune,  and  who  defend- 
ed himself  with  temper,  eloquence,  and  courage." 

A.  D  1604  "^^  °^'"  occupation  of  the  king  was  en- 
tirely according  to  his  heart's  content.  He 
vras  employed  in'dictating  magisterially  to  an  assembly 
of  diving,  concerning  points  of  faith  aiid  discipline,  ani 
in  receiving  the  applauses  of  these  holy  men,  for  his  su- 
Ijerior  zeal  and  learning.  The  religious'  disputes  between 
the  church  and  the  puritans  had  iiiduced  him  to  call  a 
conference  at  Hampton-court,  on  pretence  of  finding  ex- 
pedients which  might  reconcile  both  parties. 

Tliough  the  severities  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  catholics 
had  much  weakened  that  party,  whose  genius  was  oppo- 
^"^  to  the  prerailing  spirit  of  "the  nation;  like  seventies 
had  had  so  little  influence  on  the  puritans,  who  were  en- 
couraged by  that  spirit,  that  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
and  nfly  clergymen  of  that  party  signed  a  petition  to  the 
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king  on  his  accession ;  and  many  more  seemed  willing  to 
adhere  to  it.P  They  all  hoped  that  James,  having  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Scotland,  and  having  sometimes 
professed  an  attachment  to  the  church  established  there, 
would  at  least  abate  tlie  rigour  of  the  laws  enacted  in 
support  of  the  ceremonies,  and  against  puritans;  if  he 
dia  not  show  more  particular  grace  and  encouragement 
to  that  sect.  But  the  king's  disposition  had  taken  strongly 
a  contrary  bias.  The  more  he  knew  the  puritanical  clergy, 
the  less  favour  he  bore  to  them.  He  had  remarked  in 
their  Scottish  brethren  a  violent  turn  towards  repub- 
licanism, and  a  zealous  attachment  to  civil  liberty;  prin- 
ciples nearly  allied  to  that  religious  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  were  actuated.  He  had  found,  that  being 
mostly  persons  of  low  birtli  and  mean  education,  the 
same  lofty  pretensions  which  attended  tliem  in  their  fa- 
miliar addresses  to  their  Maker,  of  whom  they  believed 
themselves  the  peculiar  favourites,  induced  them  to  use 
the  utmost  fi-eedoms  with  their  earthly  sovereign.  In 
both  capacities,  of  monarch  and  of  theologian,  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  little  complaisance  which  they  were  dis- 
posed to  show  him ;  whilst  they  controlled  his  commands, 
disputed  his  tenets,  and,  to  his  face,  before  the  whole  peo- 
ple, censured  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  If  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  indignity  of  courting  their  favour,  he  trea- 
sured up,  on  that  account,  the  stronger  resentment  against 
them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them  feel,  in  their 
turn,  the  weight  of  his  authority.  Though  he  had  often 
met  with  resistance  and  faction  and  obstinacy  in  the 
Scottish  iiobilitv,  he  retained  no  ill-will  to  that  order ;  or 
rather  showed  tTiem  favour  and  kindness  in  England,  be- 
yond what  reason  and  sound  policy  could  well  justify  : 
but  the  ascendant  which  the  presbyterian  clergy  had 
assumed  over  him  was  what  his  monarchical  pride  could 
never  thoroughly  digest.l 

He  dreaded  Ukewise  the  popularity  which  attended 
this  order  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.  As  useless  austeri- 
ties aiid  self-denial  are  imagined,  in  many  religions,  to 
render  us  acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Being,  who  created 
us  solely  for  happiness,  James  remarked  that  the  rustic 
severity  of  these  clergymen,  and  of  their  whole  sect,  had 
given  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  appearance 
of  sanctity  and  virtue.  Strongly  inclined  himself  to 
mirth  and  ^vine  and  sports  of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended 
their  censure  for  his  manner  of  life,  free  and  disengaged  : 
and,  being  thus  averse,  from  temper  as  well  as  policy,  to 
the  sect  of  puritans,  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  "pre- 
vent its  furtner  growth  in  England. 

But  it  was  the  character  of  James's  councils,  through- 
out his  whole  reign,  that  they  were  more  wise  and  equit- 
able in  their  end,  than  prudent  and  political  in  the  means. 
Though  justly  sensible  that  no  part  of  civil  administra- 
tion required  greater  care  or  a  nicer  judgment  than  the 
conduct  of  religious  parties  ;  he  had  not  perceived,  that, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  this  practical  knowledge  of 
theology  is  requisite,  the  speculative  refinements  in  it  are 
mean  and  even  dangerous  in  a  monarch.  By  entering 
zealously  into  frivolous  disputes,  James  gave  them  an  air 
of  importance  and  dignity  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  acquired  ;  and  being  himself  enlisted  in  the  quarrel, 
he  could  no  longer  have  recourse  to  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule, the  only  proper  method  of  appeasing  it.  The  church 
of  England  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  rigid  doctrines  of 
grace  and  predestination :  the  puritans  had  not  yet  separ- 
ated themselves  from  the  church,  nor  openly  renounced 
episcopacy.  Tliough  the  spirit  of  the  parties  was  con- 
siderably different,  the  only  appearing  sub-  conference  at 
jects  of  "dispute  were  concerning  the  cross  in  Hampion  court, 
baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and 
the  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  These  were  the  mighty 
questions  which  were  solemnly  agitated  in  the  conference 
at  Hampton-court  between  some  bishops  and  dignified 
clergvmen  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  leaders  of  the  pu- 
ritanical party  on  the  other;  the  king  and  his  ministers 
being  present.r 
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^iIj,  The  puritans  were  here  so  unreasonable 

as  to  complain  of  a  partial  and  nnl'air  nian- 
agemeut  of  the  dispute ;  as  if  the  search  after  truth  were 
ill  any  degree  the  object  of  such  conferences,  and  a  candid 
indifterence,  so  rare  even  amonj;  private  inquirers  in  p/ii- 
losimliical  questions,  could  ever  he  expected  among  princes 
and  prelates,  in  a  l/uvlimic<il.  controversy.  The  kni!;,  it 
must  be  confessed,  from  die  beginning  of  the  conference, 
^owed  the  strongest  propensity  to  the  established  church, 
and  frequently  inculcated  a  niaxiin,  which,  though  it  has 
some  foundation,  is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations. 
No  Bishop,  No  King.  The  bishops,  in  their  turn,  were 
very  liberal  of  their  praises  towards  the  royal  disputant; 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said,  that  nwloiilili\l/i/ 
his  Jiiiijisti/  spake  hi/  the  spcciiil  asshtaiiceof  (lix/'x  Sjiirit.' 
A  few  alterations  in  the  liturgy  vvere  agreed  to,  and  both 
parties  separated  with  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

It  had  frequently  been  the  practice  of  the  puritans  to 
form  certain  assemblies,  which  they  called  pruplusi/iiigs  ; 
wliere  alternately,  as  moved  by  the  Spirit,  they  displayed 
their  pious  zeal  in  prayers  and  exhortations,  and  raised 
their  own  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  that  of  their  audience,  to 
the  highest  pitch,  from  that  social  contagion  which  has  so 
mighty  an  influence  on  holy  fervours,  and  from  the  mu- 
tual emulation  which  arose  in  those  trials  of  religious 
eloquence.  Such  dangerous  societies  had  been  suppressed 
by  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  ministers  in  this  conference  moved 
the  king  for  their  revival.  But  James  sharply  replied. 
If  1/ou  aim  at  a  Scottish  presbi/tfiy,  it  agrees  as  loetl  witk 
munarcki/  as  GofI  atid  the  devil.  There  Jack  and  Tom 
and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  mxf 
Cdwicil.  Therefore  I  reiterate  mt/  former  speech  :  Le  Roi 
s'ayisera.  Sfa)/,  I  prui/,  for  one  seven  yr.urs  before  you  de- 
mand;  and  then,  if  vou  find  me  grow  purs'ie  and  fat,  I 
may  perchance  hearken  unto  you.  For  that  government 
will  keep  me  in  breath,  and  give  me  work  enough}  Such 
■were  the  poUtical  considerations  which  determined  the 
king  in  his  choice  among  religious  parties. 
.       ,.        .         The  next  assembly  in  which  James  dis- 

A  parliament.        ,  i  i  •     ,  •    j     i 

played  nis  learning  and  eloquence,  was  one 
that  showed  more  spirit  of  liberty  than  appeared  among 

Marcli  19  ^'^  bistiops  and  theologians.  The  parliament 
was  now  ready  to  assemble ;  being  so  long 
delayed  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  had  broken  out 
in  London,  and  raged  to  such  a  degree,  that  above  30,000 
persons  are  computed  to  have  died  of  it  in  a  year ;  though 
the  city  contained  at  that  time  little  more  than  150,000 
inhabitants. 

The  speech  which  the  king  made  on  opening  the  parlia- 
ment, fully  displays  his  character,  and  proves  him  to  have 
possessed  more  knowledge  and  better  parts,  than  prudence 
or  any  just  sense  of  decorum  and  propriety."  Though 
few  productions  of  the  age  surpass  this  performance  either 
in  style  or  matter,  it  wants  that  majestic  brevity  and  re- 
serve which  becomes  a  king  in  his  addresses  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  It  contains,  however,  a  remarkable 
stroke  of  candour,  where  he  confesses  his  too  great  facility 
in  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  suitors  :"  a  fault  which 
lie  promises  to  correct;  but  which  adhered  to  him,  and 
distressed  him,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign. 

The  first  business,  in  which  the  Commons  were  engaged, 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation  of  their 
privileges  ;  and  neither  temper  nor  resolution  were  want- 
ing in  their  conduct  of  it. 

In  ihe  former  periods  of  the  English  government,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  of  so  small  weight  in  the  balance 
of  the  constitution,  that  little  attention  had  been  given, 
either  by  the  crown,  the  people,  or  tlie  House  itself,  to 
the  choice  and  continuance  of  the  members.  It  had  been 
usual,  after  parliaments  were  prolonged  beyond  one 
session,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a  discretionary  autho- 
rity of  issuing  new  writs  to  supply  the  place  of  any  mem- 
bers whom  he  judged  incapable  of  attending,  either  on 
account  of  their  employment,  their  sicknes.s,   or  other 
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inipediraent.  This  pmctice  gave  that  minister,  andconse- 
cpiently  the  prince,  an  unlimited  power  of  modelling  at 
pleasure  the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  yet  so  little 
jealousy  had  it  created,  that  the  Commons,  of  themselves, 
without  any  court  influence  or  intrigue,  and  contrai'y  to 
some  former  votes  of  their  own,  confirmed  it  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  Elizabeth."  At  that  time,  though  some  mem- 
bers, whose  places  had  been  supplied  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, having  now  recovered  their  health,  appeared  in  the 
House,  and  claimed  their  seat ;  such  was  the  authority  of 
the  chancellor,  that  merely  out  of  respect  to  him,  his  sen- 
tence was  adhered  to,  and  the  new  members  were  continued 
in  their  places.  Here  a  most  dangerous  prerogative  was 
conferred  on  the  crown  :  but  to  show  the  genius  of  that 
age,  or  rather  the  channels  in  which  power  then  ran,  the 
crown  put  very  little  value  on  this  authority ;  insomuch 
that  two  days  afterwards  the  chancellor,  of  himself,  resigned 
it  back  to  the  Commons,  and  gave  them  power  to  judge 
of  a  particular  vacancy  in  their  House.  And  when  the 
question  concerning  the  chancellor's  new  writs  was  again 
brought  on  the  carpet  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
Commons  were  so  little  alarmed  at  the  precedent,  that, 
though  they  readmitted  some  old  members,  whose  seats 
had  been  vacated  on  account  of  slight  indispositions,  yet 
they  confirmed  the  chancellor's  sentence,  in  instances 
where  the  distemper  appeared  to  have  been  dangerous  and 
incurable.y  Nor  did  they  proceed  any  further  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  privileges,  than  to  vote,  that  during  the  sitting 
(if  pur/iamait,  there  do  not,  at  any  lime,  uni/  writ  go  out  for 
choosing  or  returning  any  member  without  the  warnviit  nf 
the  House.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  we  may  remark,  and  the 
reigns  preceding,  sessions  of  parliament  were  not  usually 
the  twelfth  part  so  long  as  the  vacations ;  and  during  the 
latter,  the  chancellor's  power,  if  he  pleased  to  exert  it, 
was  confirmed,  at  least  left,  by  this  vote,  as  unlimited  and 
unrestrained  as  ever. 

In  a  subsequent  parliament,  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  queen  was  exerted  in  a  matter  still  more  open ;  and 
began  for  the  first  time  to  give  alarm  to  the  Commons. 
New  writs  having  been  issued  by  the  chancellor  when  there 
was  no  vacancy,  and  a  controversy  arising  upon  that  inci- 
dent, the  queen  sent  a  message  to  the  House,  informing 
them,  that  it  were  impertinent  for  them  to  deal  in  such 
matters.  Tliese  questions,  she  said,  belonged  only  to  the 
chancellor ;  and  she  had  appointed  him  to  confer  with 
the  judges,  in  order  to  settle  all  disputes  with  regard  to 
elections.  The  Commons  had  the  courage,  a  few  days 
after,  to  vote,  "  That  it  was  a  most  perilous  precedent, 
where  two  knights  of  a  county  were  duly  elected,  if  any 
new  writ  should  issue  out  for  a  second  election,  without 
order  of  the  House  itself;  that  the  discussing  and  adjudg- 
ing of  this  and  such  like  differences  belonged  only  to  the 
House  ;  and  that  there  should  be  no  message  sent  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  not  so  much  as  to  inquire  what  he  had 
done  in  the  matter,  because  it  was  conceived  to  be  a  mjit- 
ter  derogatory  to  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  House."'' 
This  is  the  most  considerable,  and  almost  only,  instance 
of  parliamentary  liberty  which  occurs  during  the  reign  of 
that  princess. 

Outlaws,  whether  On  account  of  debts  or  crimes,  had 
been  declared  by  the  judges  »  incapable  of  enjoying  a  seat 
in  the  House,  where  they  must  themselves  be  lawgivers ; 
but  this  opinion  of  the  judges  had  been  frequently  over- 
ruled. I  find,  however,  in  the  case  of  'V'aughan,'>  who 
was  questioned  for  an  outlawry,  lliat,  having  proved  all  his 
debts  to  have  been  contracted  by  suretiship,  and  (o  have 
been,  most  of  them,  honestly  compounded,  he  was  allow- 
ed, on  account  of  these  favourable  circumstances,  to  keep 
his  seat :  which  plainly  su|iposes  that,  otherwise,  it  would 
have  been  vacated,  on  account  of  the  outlawry .^ 

When  James  summoned  this  parliament,  he  issued  a 
proclamation ; ''  in  which,  among  many  general  advices, 
which,  like  a  kind  tutor,  he  bestowed  on  his  people,  he 
strictly  enjoins  them  not  to  choose  any  outlaw  for  their 

.  afler  great  debate.  *'xi  I    ■  K  ■    ^.',   ili^t    i   |.i     r il.i\^,.{l  mintit 


last  parliament  complaiued  of  Ilieir  ailtiiittiiig 
cnn<luct  of  the  Mouse  as  a  great  abuse, 
d  Jau.  11,  1601.    Kymer,  torn.  xvi.  p.  SCI. 
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representative.  And  he  adds  :  Ij'i'ny  ptison  take  upon 
him  the  place  vf  knight,  citizen,  or  burgess,  not  being  dull/ 
elected,  ucctinllng  In  the  laws  and  statutes  in  that  behalf 
provided,  and  acconUtig  In  the  purport,  effect,  and  true 
meaning  of  (his  our  proclamation,  then  everi/  person  so 
offending  to  he  fined  or  imprisoned  for  the  same.  A  j)ro- 
damution  here  was  plainly  put  on  tlie  same  footing  with 
a  law,  and  that  in  so  delicate  a  point,  as  the  right  of  elec- 
tions :  most  alarming  circumstances,  had  there  not  been 
reason  to  believe  that  this  measure,  being  entered  into  so 
early  in  the  kmg's  reign,  proceeded  more  from  precipito- 
tion  and  mistake,  than  from  any  serious  design  of  invad- 
ing the  privileges  of  parliament." 

Sir  Francis  Goodwin  w;is  chosen  member  for  the  county 
of  Bucks ;  and  his  return,  as  usual,  was  made  into  chan- 
cerv.  The  chancellor,  pronouncing  him  an  outlaw,  va- 
cated his  seat,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  election. f  Sir 
John  Fortescue  was  chosen  in  his  place  by  the  county. 
But  the  first  act  of  the  House  was  to  reverse  the  chancel- 
lor's sentence,  and  restore  Sir  Francis  to  his  seat.  At  the 
kbg's  suggestion,  the  Lords  desired  a  conference  on  the 
subject ;  but  were  absolutely  refused  by  the  Commons,  as 
the  question  entirely  regarded  their  own  privileges.?  The 
Commons,  however,  agreed  to  make  a  remonstrance  to 
the  king  by  the  mouth  of  their  speaker;  in  which  they 
maintained',  that  tliough  the  returns  were  by  form  made 
into  chancery,  yet  the  sole  right  of  judging  with  regard  to 
elections  belonged  to  the  House  itself,  not  to  the  chan- 
cellor.'' James  was  not  satisfied,  and  ordered  a  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  judges,  whose  opinion  in  this 
case  was  opposite  to  that  of  the  Commons.  This  confer- 
ence, he  said,  he  commanded  as  an  absolute  king ;'  an 
epithet,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  not  very  grateful  to  English 
ears,  but  one  to  which  tliey  had  already  been  somewhat 
accustomed  from  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth.''  He  added. 
That  nil  their  privileges  were  derivid  from  this  grant,  and 
hoped  Ihei/  would  not  turn  them  agiiinsl  him  ;'  a  sentiment 
which,  from  her  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  princess  had 
also  entertained,  and  which  was  the  reigning  principle  of 
her  courtiers  and  ministers,  and  the  spring  of  all  her  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Commons  were  in  some  perplexity.  Their  eyes 
wer<!  now  opened,  and  they  saw  the  consequences  of  that 
power  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  chancellor,  and  to 
which  their  predecessors  had,  in  some  instances,  blindly 
submitted.  Bi/  this  course,  said  a  member,  the  free  elec- 
tion of  the  counties  is  taken  away,  and  none  shall  be  chosen 
but  such  as  shall  please  the  king  and  council.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, with  fortitude,  understanding,  and  sincerity,  seek  to 
maintain  our  privilege.  'This  cannot  be  construed  ani/  con- 
tempt in  us,  but  merely  a  maintenance  of  our  common  rights, 
which  our  ancestois  have  left  us,  and  which  it  is  just  and  fit 
lor  us  to  transmit  to  our  posterity.'"    Another  said,"  This 

e  The  Duke  of  Sully  tells  us.  Ihal  it  was  a  maxim  of  .laraes.  that  no 
prince,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  should  begin  any  considerable  under- 
taking :  a  maxim  reasonable  in  itself,  and  very  suitable  to  his  cautious,  not 
to  say  timid,  character.  The  facility  with  which  he  departed  from  this 
pretension,  ii  another  proof  that  his  meaoiDg  was  innocent.  But  had  the 
privilef!es  cf  parliament  been  at  that  time  exactly  ascertained,  or  royal 
power  fully  limited,  could  such  an  imagination  ever  have  been  entertained 
bv  him,  as  to  tliink  that  his  proclamations  could  regulate  parliamentary 
elections?  f  winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 19- 

(  Journ.  56th  March,  160).  h  Joum.  M  April,  1604. ' 

1  Sir  Charles  Comwaltis,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Madrid,  when  press- 
ed bv  the  Duke  of  Lerma  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Spain,  said  to  that 
minister:  'Tkmiglt  his  mojetlp  t^as  an  absolute  king,  and therffore  not  bound 
lo  pipe  an  ecctunt  to  anj/,  of  hit  actimts  ;  yel  that  so  gracious  and  regardfui' 
a  pnntt  he  was  of  the  tone  and  contentment  of  his  ouTn  ntbjects,  as  I  assured 
ftlttlf  he  i£outd  not  think  it  Jit  to  do  any  thing  of  so  great  consequence  tcilhout 
ac^aiuttiig  tfiemteiih  his  intentions.    Winwood.  vol.  ii.  p.  223.    SirWal 


Raleigh  has  this  passa:ie  in  the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  World 
rhitifi  ]].bif  ttrong  ftand  and  main  force,  attempted  to  make  himself  not  only 
an  absolute  monarch  over  tlie  Netherlands,  tike  unto  the  kings  and  monarclts 
of  England  and  France,  but  Turk  like,  to  tread  under  his  feel  all  their  na- 
tural and  fundamental  lares,  privileges,  and  ancient  rights.  We  meet  with 
thu  passage  in  Sir  John  Davis's  Question  concernins  Impositions,  p.  161. 
.  1  bus  we  see  by  this  comparison,  that  the  King  of  England  doth  lay  but 
ms  little  tlnper  upon  his  subjects,  when  other  princes  and  states  do  lay 
thrir  heavy  loins  upon  their  people.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  dilfcrence"? 
J-rom  whence  cometh  it  ?  Assuredly  not  from  a  different  power  or  prero- 
gative :  tor  the  King  of  England  is  as  absolute  a  monarch  as  any  emperor 
'■r  king-  in  the  world,  and  hath  as  many  prerogatives  incident  to  his  crown." 
c  I '  'T  .C>wdry's  case,  says.  "  1  hat  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this  realm . 
I'-tiglaod  IS  an  a&ie/ureempire  and  monarchy  ;  and  that  the  king  is  fumished 
Willi  plenary  ana  entire  power,  prerogative,  and  jurisdiction,  and  is 
sup.'eme  governor  over  all  persons  within  this  realm."  Spencer.speaking 
oi  some  grants  of  the  English  kings  to  the  Irish  corporation,  says,  '*  All 
Which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  fii-st  grant  thev  were  tolerable,  and 
Perham  reasonable,  yet  now  are  most  unreasonable  and  inconvenient. 
"ut  all  these  will  easily  be  cut  off,  with  the  superior  power  of  her 
majesty's  prerogative,  against  which  her  own  grants  are  not  to  he  pleaded 
?.  """OM-^  Slate  of  Ireland,  p.  IMT.  edit.  l-Oti.  The  same  author,  in 
P.  IMH),  proposes  a  plan  for  the  civilization  of  Iieland  ;  that  the  queen 


vuiy  be  ciJkd  a  iiuo  warranto  to  seize  alt  our  liberties.  A 
chancellor,  added  a  third,  by  this  course  may  call  a  parlia- 
ment consisting  of  what  persons  he  pleases.  Any  suggestion, 
by  any  person,  tnay  be  the  cause  of  sending  a  ne^v  writ.  It 
is  come  to  this  plain  question,  whether  the  chancery  or  par- 
liament ought  to  have  authority.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  watchful  spirit  of  liberty  which 
now  appeared  in  the  Commons,  their  deference  for  majesty 
was  so  great  that  they  appointed  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  judges  before  the  king  and  counsel.  There  the 
question  of  law  began  to  appear  in  James's  eyes  a  little 
more  doubtful  than  he  had  hitherto  imagined  it ;  and  in 
order  to  extricate  himself  with  some  honour,  he  proposed 
that  both  Goodwin  and  Fortescue  should  be  set  aside,  and 
a  writ  be  issued,  by  warrant  of  the  House,  for  a  new  election. 
Goodwin  gave  his  consent,  and  the  Commons  embraced 
the  expedient;  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  they 
showea  their  regard  for  the  king,  they  secured  for  the  fu- 
ture the  free  possession  of  their  seats,  and  the  right  which 
they  claimed  of  judging  solely  in  their  own  elections  and 
returns. P 

A  power  like  this,  so  essential  to  the  exercise  of  all  their 
other  powers,  themselves  so  essential  to  public  liberty,  can- 
not fairly  be  deemed  an  encroachment  in  the  Commons  ; 
but  must  be  regarded  an  inherent  privilege,  happily  rescued 
from  that  ambiguity  which  the  negligence  of  some  former 
parliaments  had  throvm  upon  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  Commons,  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Thomas  Shirley,  established  their  power  of  punishing,  as 
well  the  persons  at  whose  suit  any  member  is  arrested,  as 
the  officers  who  either  arrest  or  detain  him.  Their  assert- 
ing of  this  privilege  admits  of  the  same  reflection.i 

About  this  period,  the  minds  of  men  throughout  Europe, - 
especially  in  England,  seem  to  have  undergone  a  general, 
but  insensible,  revolution.  Though  letters  had  been  re- 
vived in  the  preceding  age,  they  were  chiefly  cultivated  by 
those  of  sedentary  professions ;  nor  had  they,  till  now, 
begun  to  spread  themselves,  in  any  degree,  among  men  of 
the  world.  Arts,  both  mechanical  and  liberal,  were  every 
day  receiving  great  improvements.  Navigation  had  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  globe.  Travelling  was  secure 
and  agreeable.  And  the  general  system  of  polities  in 
Europe  was  become  more  enlarged  and  comprenensive. 

In  consequence  of  this  universal  fermentation,  the  ideas 
of  men  enlarged  themselves  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  several 
constituent  parts  of  the  Gothic  governments,  which  seem 
to  have  lain  long  inactive,  began  every  where  lo  operate 
and  encroach  on  each  other.  On  the  continent,  where  the 
necessity  of  discipline  had  begotten  standing  armies,  the 
princes  commonly  established  an  unlimited  authority,  and 
overpowered,  by  force  or  intrigue,  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  In  England,  the  love  of  freedom,  which,  unless 
checked,  flourishes  extremely  in  all  liberal  natures,  ac- 


first  time  he  catches  any,  he  may  punish  them  more  lightly  by  the  . 
the  second  time  by  whipping  ;  but  the  third  time  he  may  hang  them  with- 
out trial  or  process  on  the  first  ixiugh  ;  and  he  thinks,  that  this  authority 
may  more  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  provost-marshal  than  to  the  sheriff  ; 
because  the  latter  magistrate  having  a  profit  by  the  escheats  of  telons. 
maybe  tempted  to  hang  innocent  persons.  Here'areal  absolute,  or  rather 
despotic,  power  is  pointed  out ;  and  we  may  infer  from  all  these  passages, 
either  that  the  word  absolute  bore  a  different  sense  from  what  it  does  at 
present,  or  that  men's  ideas  of  the  EnL'lish  as  well  as  Irish  government 
were  then  different.  This  latter  inference  seemsjuster.  'Jlie  word,  being 
derived  from  the  French,  bore  always  the  same 
\  n  ..Kr..i..t..  ... 1...  :..  r.\ — 1....  I  >^  .....^,1.^.-  f. 
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...     --  much  had  matters  changed  even  tiefore  thee.  ..  ... 

John  Fortescue's  treatise  of  absolute  and  limited  monarchv,  a  book  writ- 
ten in  the  rei^jn  of  Edward  the  I  Vth,  the  word  absolute  is  lakeniil  the  same 
sense  as  at  present;  and  the  government  of  England  is  also  said  not  to  be 
absolute.  They  were  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor  chiefly  who  intro- 
duced that  administration,  which  had  the  appearance  of  absolute  govern- 
ment. T  he  princes  before  them  were  restrained  by  the  barons ;  as  those 
after  them  by  the  House  of  Comnums.  Ihe  people  had,  properly  speak- 
ing, little  liberty  in  either  of  these  ancient  governments,  hut  least  in  the 
more  ancient.  k  Camden,  in  Kennet.  p.  .175. 

1  Journ.  29th  March,  5th  April,  1604.  m  Joum.  .loth  March,  1604. 

n  Id.  ibid.  o  Id.  ibid. 

p  Even  this  parliament,  which  showed  so  much  spirit  and  good  sense  in 


^  , nber,  had  been  banished  by  order  of 

the  council  upon  direction  from  his  majesty.  The  parliament  not  only 
actiuiesced  in  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  issued  writs  for  a  new  election. 
Such  novices  were  they  as  yet  in  the  principles  of  liberty  I  See  Journ.  14 
Feb.  1600.  Mathews  was  banished  by  the  king,  on  account  of  his  change 
of  religion  to  popery.  The  king  had  an  indulgence  to  those  who  had  been 
educated  catholics ;  hut  could  not  bear  the  new  cooverts.  It  was  probably 
the  animosity  of  the  Commons  against  tlie  papists,  which  made  them  acqui- 
esce in  this  precedent,  without  rellecting  on  Ihe  conseouences '.  The  jealousy 
of  liberty,  tliough  roused,  was  not  yet  thoroughly  enlightened, 
q  Joum.  6th  and  ;th  May,  1604. 
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quired  new  force,  and  was  regulated  by  more  enlarged 
views,  suitable  to  that  cultivated  understand iiig  wliicli 
became  every  day  more  common  among  men  of  birtli  and 
education.  A  famdiar  acquaintance  with  the  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity  e.xcited,  ni  every  generous  breast,  a 
passion  for  a  limited  constitution,  and  begat  an  emulation 
of  diose  manly  virtues,  which  the  Ureek  and  Roman  au- 
thors, by  such  animating  examples,  as  well  as  pathetic 
^expressions,  recommend  to  us.  The  severe  thougn  popu- 
lar government  of  EliKibeth  had  confined  this  rising  spirit 
within  very  narrow  bounds :  but  when  a  new  and  a  foreign 
&milv  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  a  prince  less  dreaded 
and  less  beloved,  symptoms  immediately  appeared  of  a 
more  free  and  independent  genius  in  the  nation. 

Happily,  this  prince  possessed  neither  sufficient  capacity 
to  perceive  the  alteration,  nor  sufficient  art  and  vigour  to 
check  It  in  its  early  advances.  Jealous  of  regal,  because 
conscious  of  little  "personal,  authority,  he  had  established 
withm  his  own  mind  a  speculative  system  of  absolute  go- 
vernment, which  few  oi  his  subjects,  he  believed,  and 
none  but  traitors  and  rebels,  would  make  any  scruple  to 
admit.  Uu  whichever  side  he  cast  his  eye,  every  thing 
concurred  to  encourage  his  prejudices.  When  be  com- 
paied  himself  with  the  other  hereditary  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, he  imagined,  tliat  as  he  bore  the  same  rank,  he  was 
entitled  to  equal  prerogatives ;  not  considering  the  inno- 
vations latelv  introduced  by  them,  and  the  military  force 
by  which  their  authority  was  supported.  In  England, 
that  power,  almost  unlimited,  which  had  been  exercised 
for  above  a  century,  especially  during  the  late  reign,  he 
ascribed  solely  to  royal  birth  and  title;  not  to  the  pru- 
dence and  spirit  of  the  monarchs,  nor  to  the  conjunctures 
of  the  times.  Even  the  opposition  which  he  had  struggled 
with  in  Scotland  encouraged  him  still  further  in  his  fa- 
vourite notions  ;  while  he  there  saw,  that  the  same  resist- 
ance which  opposed  regal  authority,  violated  all  law  and 
order,  and  made  way,  either  for  the  ravages  of  a  barbarous 
nobility,  or  for  the  more  intolerable  insolence  of  seditious 

fireachers.  In  his  own  person,  therefore,  he  tbouglit  all 
egal  power  to  be  centred,  by  an  hereditarv  and  a  divine 
right :  and  this  opinion  raiglit  have  proved  dangerous,  if 
Dot  fatal,  to  liberty,  had  not  the  firmness  of  the  persuasion, 
and  its  seeming  evidence,  induced  him  to  trust  solely  to 
his  right,  without  making  the  smallest  provision,  either  of 
force  or  politics,  in  order  to  support  it. 

Such  were  the  opposite  dispositions  of  parliament  and 
prince,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottish  line  ;  dispo- 
sitions just  beginning  to  exist  and  to  appear  in  the  parlia- 
ment,' nut  thoroughly  established  and  openly  avowed  on 
the  part  of  the  prince. 

Tne  spirit  and  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
peared, not  only  in  defence  of  Uieir  own  privileges,  but 
also  in  their  endeavour,  though  at  this  time  in  vain,  to  free 
ti'ade  from  those  shackles  which  the  high  exerted  preroga- 
tive, and  even,  in  this  respect,  the  ill-judged  tyranny,  of 
Elizabeth,  had  imposed  upon  it. 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in  and  an- 
nulled all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  which  had 
been  granted  by  his  predecessor,  and  which  extremely 
fettered  every  species  of  domestic  industry  :  but  the  exclu- 
sive companies  still  remained  ;  another  species  of  mono- 
poly, by  which  almost  all  foreign  trade,  except  that  to 
France,  was  brought  into  the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious 
engrossers,  and  all  prospect  of  future  improvement  in 
commerce  was  for  ever  sacrificed  to  a  little  temporary  ad- 
vantage of  the  sovereign.  These  companies,  though  arbi- 
trarily elected,  had  carried  their  privileges  so  far,  that 
almost  all  the  commerce  of  England  was  centred  in 
London;  and  it  appears  that  the  customs  of  that  port 


-    --     ,  _    -_    _..t  during  this  session,     1  lie 

.  _  .  ilrawn  with  great  force  of  reasoaine  ami  spirit  of  liberty  : 
ami  was  the  pro<luctioQ  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  Fxlwiii  Sandys,  two 
*nea  of  the  greatest  parts  and  knowledge  in  EUigland.  It  is  drawn  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  ;  but  as  there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  Journals,  we 
must  conclude  either  that  the  authors,  sensible  titat  the  strain  of  the  piece 
was  much  beyond  the  principles  of  the  aee,  had  not  ventured  to  present  it 
to  the  House,  or  that  it  had  been  for  that  reason  rejecled.  The  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  Commons  are  strongly  insisted  u[X>n  in  this  remonstrance ; 
and  it  is  there  said,  that  their  submission  to  the  dl  treatment  which  they 
received  during  tile  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  hail  proceeded  from 
their  tenderness  towards  her  age  and  her  sex.    But  the  authors  are  mistalien 


amounted  to  110,000/.  a  year,  while  those  of  all  the  king- 
dom beside  yielded  only  seventeen  thousand,'  Nay,  tlie 
whole  trade  of  London  was  confined  to  about  two  hun- 
dred citizens,'  who  were  easily  enabled,  by  combining 
among  themselves,  to  fix  whatever  price  thev  pleased  both 
to  the  exports  :uid  imports  of  the  nation.  The  committee 
appointed  to  consider  this  enormous  grievance,  one  of  the 
greatest  which  we  read  of  in  English  story,  insist  on  it  as 
a  fact  well  known  and  avowed,  however  contrary  to  pre- 
sent received  opinion,  that  shipping  and  seamen  had  in- 
sensibly decayed  during  all  the  preceding  reign."  And 
though  nothing  be  more  common  than  complaints  of  the  \ 
decay  of  trade,  even  during  the  most  flourishing  periods  ;  ! 
yet  is  this  a  consequence  which  might  naturally  result 
from  such  arbitrary  establishments,  at  a  time  when  the 
commerce  of  all  the  Other  nations  of  Europe,  except  that 
of  Scotland,  enjoyed  full  liberty  and  indulgence. 

\\'hile  the  Commons  were  thus  attempting  to  give 
liberty  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  they  also  endea- 
voured to  free  the  landed  property  from  the  burden  of 
wardships,"  and  to  remove  those  remains  of  the  feudal 
tenures  under  which  the  nation  still  laboured.  A  just  re- 
gard was  shown  to  the  crown  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair; 
nor  was  the  remedy  sought  for,  considered  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  merely  of  grace  and  favour.  The  profit  which 
the  king  reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from  respite  of 
homage,  was  estimated  :  and  it  was  intended  to  compound 
for  these  prerogatives  liy  a  secure  and  independent 
revenue.  But  after  some  debates  in  the  House,  and  some 
conferences  with  the  Lords,  the  affair  was  found  to  con- 
tain more  difficulties  than  could  easily,  at  that  time,  be 
surmounted ;  and  it  was  not  then  brought  to  any  con- 
clusion. 

The  same  fate  attended  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature,  to 
free  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  purveyance.  This 
prerogative  had  been  much  abused  by  the  purveyors ; " 
and  the  Commons  showed  some  intention  to  offer  the  king 
fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  llie  abolition  of  it. 

Another  affair  of  the  utmost  consequence  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,  where  the  Commons  showed  a 
greater  spirit  of  independence  than  any  true  judgment  of 
national  interest.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
zealously  and  even  impatiently  urged  by  the  knigj'  He 
justly  regarded  it  as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  reign,  that 
he  had  terminated  the  bloody  animosities  of  these  hostile 
nations,  and  had  reduced  the  whole  island  under  one 
government ;  enjoying  tranquillity  within  itself,  and  secu- 
rity from  all  foreign  invasions,  lie  hoped,  that  while  his 
subjects  of  both  kingdoms  reflected  on  past  disasters,  be- 
sides regarding  his  person  as  infinitely  precious,  they  would 
entertain  the  strongest  desire  of  securing  themselves  against 
the  return  of  like  calamities,  by  a  thorough  union  of  laws, 
parliaments,  and  privileges.  He  considered  not,  that  this 
very  reflection  operated,  as  yet,  in  a  contrary  manner  on 
men's  prejudices,  and  kept  alive  that  mutual  hatred  be- 
tween the  nations,  which  had  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extremities,  and  required  time  to  allay  it.  The  more 
urgent  the  king  appeared  in  promoting  so  useful  a  measure, 
the  more  backward  was  the  Englisli  parliament  in  con- 
curring with  him  ;  while  thev  ;iscribed  his  excessive  zeal 
to  that  partiality  in  favour  of  his  ancient  subjects,  of  which 
they  thought,  that,  on  other  occasions,  they  had  reason  to 
complain.  Their  complaisance  for  the  king,  therefore, 
caiTied  them  no  further  than  to  appoint  forty-four  English 
to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottish  commissioners,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of  a  union  ;  but  with- 
out any  power  of  making  advances  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  it.^ 

The  same  spirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not  better 


in  these  facts  :  for  the  House  received  and  submitted  to  as  bad  treatment 
in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  that  reign.  The  government  was  eonally 
arbitrary  m  Mary's  reign,  in  Edward's,  and  in  Harry  the  Eightfi  anil 
Sevenths.  And  the  further  we  go  back  into  history,  though  there  might 
be  more  of  a  certain  irregular  kind  of  liberty  among  the  barons,  the  Com- 
mons were  still  of  less  authority. 

s  Journ.  21  May.  IfiW.  I  Id.  Ibid. 

u  A  remonstrance  from  the  Trinitv-house,  in  i(*>2,  says,  that  in  a  little 
above  twelve  years  alter  I58H,  the  shipping  and  number  of  seamen  in  Eng- 
land decayed  about  a  third,  Anglesey's  happy  future  State  of  England, 
p.  lai,  from  Sir  Julius  Caesar's  Collections.    See  Journ,  21  May,  1604. 

w  loura.  I  June,  160J. 

X  Journ.   .10  April,  1604, 

y  Journ.  51  April.  I  May.  UM.    Parliamentary  History,  vol.  v.  p.  91. 

I  Journ.  7  June,  KKM,    Kennet,  p.  67.1, 
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jddyment,  ;ippcared  in  the  House  of  Commons  wlien  tin; 
question  of  supply  was  brought  before  them,  by  some 
menil-ers  altaclitii  to  the  court.  In  vain  was  it  ur>;ed,  that 
thousjli  the  kiiic  received  a  supply  which  had  been  voted 
to  Elizabedi,  and  which  had  not  been  collected  before  her 
death ;  yet  he  found  it  burdened  with  a  debt  contracted 
by  the  queen,  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  it :  that  peace 
w-as  not  yet  thoroughly  concluded  with  Spain,  and  that 
Ireland  was  still  expensive  to  him :  that  on  his  journey 
from  Scotland,  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  people,  and  on 
that  of  the  queen  and  royal  family,  he  had  expended  con- 
siderable sums:  and  tliat  as  the  courtiers  had  looked  for 
greater  liberalities  from  the  prince  on  his  accession,  and 
had  imposed  on  his  generous  nature  ;  so  the  prince,  in  his 
turn,  would  expect,  at  the  beginning,  some  mark  of  duty 
and  attachment  from  his  people,  and  some  consideration  of 
his  necessities.  No  impression  was  made  on  the  House 
of  Commons  by  these  topics ;  and  the  majority  appeared 
fully  determined  to  reject  all  supply.  The  burden  of 
government,  at  that  time,  lay  surprisingly  light  upon  the 
l>eople :  and  that  very  reason,  which  to  us,  at  this  distance, 
may  seem  a  motive  of  generosity,  was  the  real  cause  why 
t)ie  parliament  was,  on  all  occasions,  so  remarkably  frugal 
and  reserved.  Thev  were  not,  as  yet,  accustomed  to  open 
their  purses  in  so  liberal  a  manner  as  their  successors,  in 
order  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the 
smallest  demand,  however  requisite,  appeared  in  their  eyes 
tmreasonable  and  exorbitant.  The  Commons  seem  also'  to 
have  been  desirous  of  reducing  the  crown  to  still  further 
necessities,  by  their  refusing  a  bill,  sent  down  to  them  by 
the  Lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands  for  ever  on  the 
king's  heirs  and  successors."  The  dissipation  made  by 
Elizabeth  had  probably  taught  James  the  necessity  of  this 
law,  and  shown  them  the  advantage  of  refusing  it. 

In  order  to  cover  a  disappointment  with  regard  to  supplv, 
which  might  bear  a  bad  construction  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  James  sent  a  message  to  the  House,""  in  which  he 
told  them,  that  he  desired  no  supply  ;  and  he  was  very  for- 
ward in  refusing  what  was  never  offered  him.    Soon  after, 

,.1.  T  I        he  prorogued  the  parliament,  not  without 

7«i  July.        J.    f^        .^      .      ,.    r  u      ■    1  1  I         *. 

discovering,  in  his  speech,  visible  marks  of 
dissatisfaction.  Even  so  early  in  his  reign,  he  saw  reason 
to  make  public  complaints  of  the  restless  and  encroaching 
spirit  of  the  puritanical  party,  and  of  the  malevolence  with 
which  they  endeavourea  to  inspire  the  Commons.  Nor 
were  his  complaints  without  foundation,  or  the  puritans 
without  interest;  since  the  Commons,  now  finding  them- 
selves free  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth, 
made  application  for  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  and 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king ;  tlie  purport  of  both 
which  was,  to  procure,  in  favour  of  the  puritans,  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.'=  The  use  of  the  surplice, 
and  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  is  there  chiefly  complained 
ot ;  but  the  remedy  seems  to  have  been  expected  solely 
from  the  king's  dispensing  power.''  In  the  papers  which 
contain  this  application  and  petition,  we  may  also  see 
proofs  of  the  violent  animosity  of  the  Commons  against 
the  catholics,  together  vrith  the  intolerating  spirit  of  that 
a.sscmbly.e 

PeaM  with  T^is  Summer  the  peace  with  Spain  was 
Spain.        finally  concluded,  and  was  signed  by  the 

isih  Aug.  Spanish  ministers  at  London.f  In  the  con- 
ferences previous  to  this  treaty,  the  nations  were  found  to 
have  so  few  claims  ou  each  other,  that,  except  on  account 
of  the  support  given  by  England  to  the  Low  Country 
provinces,  the  war  might  appear  to  have  been  continued 
more  on  account  of  personal  animosity  between  Philip 
and  Elizabeth,  than  any  contraiiety  of  political  interests 
between  their  subjects.    Some  articles  in  the  treaty,  which 

•  f'flMmeBlarv  History,  vol.  v.  p   lOB.  b  Journ.  56  June,  16M. 

c  La  Botlerie,  the  French  ambassador,  says,  that  the  House  of  Cominoiis 
*^«>mfx«eii  mostly  of  puritaus.  vol.  i.  p.  Bl. 

"Parliamentary  Hislorv,  vol.  v.  p.  ge.  99.  100. 

e  1  his  parliament  passeil  an  act  of  recognition  of  the  kind's  title  in  the 
nirist  ample  terms.  Thev  recognised  anti  acl<nowle<lsed,  that  iminediateiy 
upon  the  dissolution  and  decease  of  Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  Kn!;land,  the 
imperial  crown  thereof  did,  by  inherent  liirtliright  and  lawful  and  nn- 
iloubted  successiou.  descend  aud  come  to  his  m<.sl  excellent  maiestv,  as 
oeins  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir  of  Uie  blood  royal 
01  tliB  realm.  1  James  1.  cap.  i.    1  he  puritans,  though  then  prevalent,  did 

V  °i  i;^"!'*''  ^  dispute  this  great  constitutional  point.  In  the  rtcoz- 
nition  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  parliament  declares,  that  Ihe  queen's  high- 
nta  u,  and  in  very  ileed  and  of  most  mere  right  ought  to  be.  tty  the  laws 
01  Ood  and  by  the  laws  aud  sUlutes  of  this  realm,  our  most  lawful  and 
2     K 


seemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dulcli  commonwealth,  were 
never  executed  by  the  king ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  made 
no  complaints  on  that  head,  it  appeared  that,  by  secret 
agreement,  the  king  had  expressly  reserved  the  power  of 
sending  assistance  to  the  Hollanders.''  Tlie  constable  of 
Castile  came  into  England  to  ratify  the  peace ;  and  on 
the  part  of  England,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  sent  into 
the  Low  Countries  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  high  admiral,  into  Spain.  The  train  of  the 
latter  was  numerous  and  splendid  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  it 
is  said,  were  extremely  surprised,  when  they  beheld  (lie 
blooming  countenances  and  graceful  appearance  of  the 
English,  whom  their  bigotry,  inflamed  by  the  priests,  had 
represented  as  so  many  monsters  and  infernal  demons. 

Though  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force,  was 
perfectly  secure  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Spanish  war, 
James  showed  an  impatience  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities ; 
and  soon  after  his  accession,  before  any  terms  of  peace 
were  concerted,  or  even  proposed  by  Spain,  he  recalled 
all  the  letters  of  marque*"  which  had  been  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Archduke  Albert  had  made  some 
advances  of  a  like  nature,'  which  invited  the  king  to  take 
this  friendly  step.  But  what  is  remarkable;  in  James's 
proclamation  for  that  purpose,  he  plainly  supposes,  that, 
as  he  had  himself,  while  King  of  Scotland,  always  lived 
in  amity  with  Spain,  peace  was  attached  to  his  person, 
and  that  merely  by  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
without  any  articles  of  treaty  or  agreement,  he  had  ended 
the  war  between  the  kingdoms.''  This  ignorance  of  the 
law  of  nations  may  appear  surprising  in  a  prince,  who 
was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  who  had  reigned  from  his 
infancy ;  did  we  not  consider  that  a  King  of  Scotland, 
who  lives  in  close  friendship  with  England,  has  few  trans- 
actions to  manage  with  foreign  princes,  and  has  little 
opportunity  of  acquiring  experience.  L'nhappily  for 
James,  his  timidity,  his  prejudices,  his  indolence,  his  love 
of  amusement,  particularly  of  hunting,  to  which  he  was 
much  addicted,  ever  prevented  him  from  making  any 
progress  in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  foreign  politics, 
and  in  a  little  time  diminished  that  regard  which  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  had  paid  to  England  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor.' 


CHAP.  XLVI. 


-Slate  of  Ireland. 

W'e  are  now  to  relate  an  event,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  that  history  has  conveyed 
to  posterity,  and  containing  at  once  a  singular  proof  both 
of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  mind ;  its 
widest  departure  from  morals,  and  most  steady  attachment 
to  religious  prejudices.  It  is  the  (iunpoicder  treason  of 
which  I  speak  ;  a  fact  as  certain  as  it  appears  incredible. 

The  Roman  catholics  had  expected  great  Gunpowder 
favour  and  indulgence  on  the  accession  of  conspiracy. 
James,  both  as  he  was  descended  from  Mary,  whose  life 
thev  believed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  cause,  and  as 
he  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  was  imagined  to  have  shown 
some  partiality  towards  them,  which  nothing,  they  thought, 
but  interest  and  necessity  had  since  restrained.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  he  had  even  entered  into  positive  engagements 
to  tolerate  their  religion,  as  soon  as  he  should  mount  the 
throne  of  England;  whether  their  credulity  had  interpreted 

rightful  sovereisn.  liege  lady  and  queen,  fie.  It  appears  Ihcn.  that  if 
King  James's  divine  right  be  not  mentioned  by  parliament,  the  omission 
came  merely  from  chance,  and  because  that  plimse  did  not  occur  to  the 
compiler  of  the  recogniticn  ;  his  tiile  being  plainly  the  same  with  tbat  of 
his  predecessor,  who  was  allowed  to  have 


..^^ ^.  _,. ^ _.,     In  this  respect  James's  peace 

..r.^  .......  honourable  than  that  which  Henry  IV.  himself  made  with  Spain. 

Ihis  latter  prince  stipulated  not  to  assist  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  supplies, 
which  he  secretly  sent  them,  were  in  direct  conrravi 


p.  64.  181.  195.  C17.  30C  vol.  ii.  p. 
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in  tliis  sense  some  ol)Ui:iii£  expressions  of  tlio  king's,  or 
that  he  had  employed  such  an  artifice,  in  order  to  render 
them  favourable  to  his  title."  \'ery  soon  they  discovered 
their  mistake ;  and  were  at  once  surprised  anS  enraged  to 
tind  James,  on  all  occasions,  express  his  intintion  of 
strictly  executing  the  laws  enacted  against  tlieni,  and  of 
liersevering  m  all  the  rigorous  measures  of  Elizabeth. 
i^atesby,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient 
family,  first  thought  of  a  most  extraordinary  method  of 
levenge;  and  he  opened  his  intention  to  Piercy,  a  descend- 
ant of  tlie  illustrious  house  of  Northumberland.  In  one 
of  their  conversations  with  regard  to  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  the  catholics,  Piercy,  having  broken  into  a  sally 
of  passion,  and  mentioned  ass;tssinating  the  king,  Catesby 
took  the  opportunity  of  revealing  to  him  a  nobler  and 
more  extensive  plan  of  treason,  which  not  only  included 
a  sure  execution  of  vengeance,  but  afforded  some  hopes  of 
restoring  the  catholic  religion  in  England.  In  vain,  said 
lie,  would  you  nut  an  end  to  the  king's  life  :  he  has  chil- 
dren, who 'would  succeed  both  to  his  crown  and  to  his 
maxims  of  government.  In  vain  would  you  extingui.sh 
the  whole  royal  family  :  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  par- 
liament, arc  all  infected  with  the  same  heresy,  and  could 
raise  to  the  throne  another  prince  and  another  family,  who, 
besides  their  hatred  to  our  religion,  would  be  animated 
with  revenge  for  the  tragical  death  of  their  predecessors. 
To  serve  any  good  purpose,  we  must  destroy,  at  one  blow, 
the  king,  the  roy.al  family,  the  Lords,  the  Commons;  and 
bury  all  our  enemies  iu  one  common  ruin.  Happily,  they 
are  all  assembled  on  the  first  meeting  of  the  parliament ; 
and  afford  us  tlie  opportunity  of  glorious  and  useful 
\engeance.  Great  preparations  xvill  not  be  requisite.  A 
few  of  us,  combining,  may  run  a  mine  below  the  hall  in 
which  they  meet ;  and  choosing  the  very  moment  when 
the  king  harangues  both  Houses,  consign  over  to  destruc- 
tion these  determined  foes  to  all  piety  and  religion. 
Meanwhile,  we  ourselves  standing  aloof,  safe  and  unsus- 
pected, shall  triumph  in  being  the  instruments  of  divine 
wrath,  and  shall  behold  with  pleasure  those  sacrilegious 
walls,  in  which  were  passed  the  edicts  for  proscribing  our 
church  and  butchering  our  children,  tossed  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments  ;  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  meditat- 
ing, perhaps,  still  new  persecutions  against  us,  pass  from 
flames  above  to  flames  below,  tliere  for  ever  to  endure  the 
torments  due  to  their  offences.'' 

Piercy  was  charmed  with  this  project  of  Catesby ;  and 
they  agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a  few  more, 
anJ  among  the  rest  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  sent 
over  to  Flanders  in  quest  of  Fawkes,  an  officer  In  the 
Spanish  service,  with  whose  zeal  and  courage  they  were 
all  thoroughly  acquainted.  W  hen  they  enlisted  any  new 
conspirator,  in  order  to  bind  him  to  secrecy,  they  always, 
together  with  an  oath,  employed  the  communion,  the  most 
sacred  rite  of  their  religion.'^  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
no  one  of  these  pious  devotees  ever  entertained  the  least 
compunction  with  regard  to  the  cruel  massacre  which  they 
projected,  of  whatever  was  great  and  eminent  in  the  nation. 
Some  of  them  only  were  startled  by  the  reflection,  that  of 
necessity  many  catholics  must  be  present ;  as  spectators  or 
attendants  on  tlie  king,  or  as  having  seats  m  the  House  of 
Peers :  but  Tesniond,  a  Jesuit,  and  Garnet,  superior  of 
that  order  in  Flngland,  removed  these  scruples,  and  showed 
them  how  the  inlcresls  of  religion  required  that  the  inno- 
cent should  here  be  sacrificed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  passed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year 
1004  ;  when  the  conspirators  also  hired  a  house  in  Piercy 's 
name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
assemble.  Towards  the  end  ot  that  year  they  began  their 
oper.itions.  That  they  might  be  less  interrupted,  and  give 
less  suspicion  to  the  neighbourhood,  they  carried  in  store 
of  provisions  with  them,  and  never  desisted  from  their 
labour.  Obstinate  in  their  purpose,  and  confirmed  by 
passion,  by  principle,  and  by  mutual  exhortation,  they  little 
feared  dealli  in  comparison  of  a  disappointment;  and 
having  provided  arms,  together  with  the  instruments  of 
their  labour,  lliey  resolved  tliere  to  perish  in  case  of  a  dis- 
.  f.  .  ,  covery.  Their  perseverance  advanced  the 
work  ;  and  they  soon  pierced  tlie  wall,  thout;h 

.  p.  ooi,  aoe.  eo.i.  wiawood.  vol.  ii  p.  40. 


three  yards  iu  thickness ;  bul  on  appioachiiig  the  other  side, 
they  were  somewhat  startled  at  hearing  a  noise  which  they 
knew  not  how  to  account  for.  Upon  inquiry,  they  found 
that  it  came  from  the  vault  below  the  House  of  Lords ; 
that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept  there ;  and  that,  as 
the  coals  were  selling  off,  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  opportunity  was  immediately  seized  ;  the 
place  hired  by  Piercy  :  thirty-six  banels  of  powder  lodged 
in  it ;  the  whole  covered  up  with  faggots  and  billets ;  the 
doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung  open;  and  every  body 
admitted,  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  look  forward, 
and  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their  project.  The  king, 
the  queen,  Prince  Henry,  were  all  expected  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  parliament.  The  duke,  by  reason  of  his 
tender  age,  would  be  absent :  and  it  was  resolved,  that 
Piercy  should  seize  him,  or  as.sassinate  him.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth,  a  child  likewise,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington's 
house  in  Warwickshire;  and  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Rook- 
wood,  Grant,  being  let  into  the  conspiracy,  engaged  to 
assemble  their  friends,  on  pretence  of  a  hunting  match,  and 
seizing  that  princess,  immediately  to  proclaim  her  queen. 
So  transported  were  they  with  rage  against  their  adversaries, 
and  so  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  revenge,  that  they 
forgot  all  care  of  their  own  safety ;  and  trusting  to  the 
general  confusion  which  must  result  from  so  unexpected  a 
blow,  they  foresaw  not,  that  the  fury  of  the  people,  now 
unrestrained  by  any  authority,  must  have  turneci  against 
them,  and  would  probably  have  satiated  itself,  by  a 
universal  massacre  of  the  catholics. 

The  day,  so  long  wished  for,  now  approached,  on  which 
the  parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble.  The  dreadful 
secret,  though  communicated  to  above  twenty  pereons, 
had  been  religiously  kept,  during  the  space  of  near  a  year 
and  a  half.  No  remorse,  no  pity,  no  fear  of  punishment,  no 
hope  of  reward,  had  as  yet  induced  any  one  conspirator 
either  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  or  make  a  discovery  of  it. 
Tlie  holy  fury  had  extinguished  in  their  breast  every  other 
motive;  and  it  was  an  indiscretion  at  last,  proceeding 
chiefly  from  these  very  bigoted  prejudices  and  partialities, 
which  saved  the  nation. 

Ten  days  before  llie  meeting  of  parliament.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle,  a  catholic,  son  to  Lord  Morley,  received  the 
following  lelter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his  servant 
by  an  unknown  hand,  jl/y  Lord,  Out  of  the  love  I  hear 
to  some  of  your  friends,  T  have  a  care  of  your  preservation. 
Therefore  I  would  adcise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to 
devise  some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  at  this 
parliament.  For  God  and  man  hare  concurred  to  punish 
the  wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think  not  slightly  of  this 
advertisement :  but  retire  yourself  into  your  country,  where 
you  may  e.rpect  the  event  in  safety.  For  though  there  be 
no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet,  1  say,  they  wdl  receive  a 
terrible  blinv  this  pailiament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  uhn 
hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it 
may  do  you  pood,  and  can  do  you  no  harm  :  fur  the  danger 
is  jmit,  ns  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter.  And  I  hope 
God  tvill  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  use  of'  it,  unto 
ivluKe  holy  protection  J  commaid  you.^ 

Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  letter;  and 
though  inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  attempt  to  frighten 
and  ridicule  hira,  he  judged  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  secretary  of  state.  Though  Salisbury  too  was 
inclined  to  |)ay  little  attention  to  it,  he  thought  proper  to 
lay  it  before  the  king,  who  came  to  town  a  few  days  after. 
To  the  king  it  appeared  not  so  slight  a  matter;  and  from 
the  serious  earnest  style  of  the  letter,  he  conjectured,  that 
it  implied  something  dangerous  and  important.  A  terrible 
blow,  and  yet  the  authors  concealed ;  a  danger  so  sudden, 
and  yet  so  great :  these  circumstances  seemed  all  to  denote 
some  contrivance  by  gunpowder;  and  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  inspect  all  the  vaults  below  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  This  care  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Suff'olk,  lord 
chamberlain ;  who  purposely  delayed  the  seaicli,  till  the 
day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  He  remarked  those 
great  piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which  lay  in  the  vault' 
under  the  upper  House,  and  he  cast  his  eye  upon  Fawkes, 
who   stood   in  a  dark    corner,  and   passed    himself  for 

c  Shilp  Innls^vol.  i.  p.  190,  198.  Clo. 
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Piercy's  servant.  Tliat  darina;  and  determined  courage, 
which  so  much  distinguished  tliis  conspirator,  even  among 
those  heroes  in  villany,  was  fully  painted  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  was  not  passed  unnoticed  by  the  chamberlani."' 
Such  a  quantity  also  of  fuel,  for  the  use  of  one  who  lived 
so  Utile  in  town  as  Piercy,  appeared  a  little  extraordinary  ;' 
and  upon  comparing  all  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  tliat 
a  more  thorough  inspection  should  be  made.  About  mid- 
night, Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  justice  of  peace,  was  sent 
with  proper  attendants ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault 
finding  I-awkes,  who  had  just  finished  all  his  preparations, 
he  nnmediately  seiied  him,  and  turning  over  the  faggots, 
discovered  the  ponder.  The  matches,  and  every  thing 
proper  for  setting  fire  to  the  train,  were  taken  in  Fawkes's 
pocket;  who  finding  his  guilt  now  apparent,  and  seeing 
no  refuge  but  in  boldness  and  despair,  expressed  the  ut- 
most regret  that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  firing  the 
powder  at  once,  and  of  sweetening  his  own  death  by  that 
of  his  eneraies.s  Before  the  council,  he  displayed  the 
same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  with  scorn  and  dis- 
dain ;  refusing  to  discover  his  accomplices,  and  showing 
no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.''  This  ob- 
stinacy lasted  two  or  three  days  :  but  being  confined  to  the 
Tower,  left  to  reflect  on  his  guilt  and  danger,  and  the  rack 
being  just  shown  to  him  ;  his  courage,  fatigued  with  so  long 
an  effort,  and  unsupported  by  hope  or  society,  at  last  failed 
him ;  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  all  the  conspirators.' 

Catesby,  Piercy,  and  the  other  criminals,  who  were  in 
London,  though  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  taken  at  the 
letter  sent  to  Monteagle ;  though  they  had  heard  of  the 
chamberlain's  search ;  yet  were  resolved  to  persist  to  the 
utmost,  and  never  abandon  their  hopes  of  success.''  But 
at  last,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrested,  they  hurried 
down  to  Warwickshire ;  where  Sir  Everard  Digby,  think- 
ing himself  assured  that  success  had  attended  his  con- 
federates, was  already  in  arms,  in  order  to  seize  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  She  had  escaped  into  Coventry ;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  put  themselves  on  their  defence  against  the 
country,  who  were  raised  from  all  quarters,  and  armed,  by 
the  sheriff.  The  conspirators,  with  all  their  attendants, 
never  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty  persons :  and  being 
surrounded  on  every  side,  could  no  longer  entertain  hopes, 
either  of  prevailing  or  escaping.  Having  therefore  con- 
fessed themselves,  and  received  absolution,  they  boldly 
prepared  for  death,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear 
as  possible  to  the  assailants.  But  even  this  miserable 
consolation  was  denied  them.  Some  of  their  powder  took 
fire,  and  disabled  them  for  defence.'  The  people  rushed 
in  upon  them.  Piercy  and  Catesby  were  killed  by  one 
shot.  Digby,  Rookwood,  Winter,  and  others,  being  taken 
prisoners,  were  tried,  confessed  their  guilt,  and  died,  as 
well  as  Garnet,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Not- 
withstanding this  horrid  crime,  the  bijoted  catholics  were 
so  devoted  to  Garnet,  that  thev  fancied  miracles  to  be 
wrought  by  his  blood  ;■»  and  in  Spain  he  was  regarded  as 
a  martvr." 

Neither  had  the  desperate  fortune  of  the  conspirators 
urged  them  to  this  enterprise,  nor  had  the  former  profli- 
Kacv  of  their  lives  prepared  them  for  so  great  a  crime. 
Before  that  audacious  attempt,  their  conduct  seems,  in 
general,  to  be  liable  to  no  reproach.  Catesby 's  character 
had  entitled  him  to  such  regard,  that  Rookwood  and 
Digby  were  seduced  by  their  implicit  trust  in  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  they  declared,  that,  from  the  motive  alone  of 
friendship  to  him,  they  were  ready,  on  any  occasion,  to 
have  sacrificed  their  lives."  Digby  himself  was  as  highly 
esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England ;  and  he 
had  been  particularly  honoured  vfith  the  good  opinion  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.p    It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the  most 


k  Some  historians  have  imaeined,  that  the  kina  had  secret  intellistui.cut 
the  conspiracy,  and  that  the  letter  to  Monteaele  was  written  bv  his  direc- 
lioo,  m  order  to  ohuin  the  praise  of  penetration  in  discovering  the  plot. 

iL  ^oown  facts  refute  this  supposition.  That  letter,  being  commonly 
lalked  of,  might  naturally  have  siven  an  alarm  to  the  conspirators,  and 
made  them  (ontrive  their  escape.  The  visit  of  tlie  lord  chamberlain 
ought  to  have  had  the  same  effect.  In  short,  it  appears  that  nobody  vras 
■•rr«te.l  or  inquired  after  for  some  days,  till  Fawkes  discovered  the  names 
"I  the  conspir„li<rs.  We  may  infer,  however,  from  a  letter  in  Winwoods 
ilemonals,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  that  Salisbury's  saEicity  led  the  kine  in  his  con. 
.ectures,  and  that  the  minister,  like  an  artful  courtier,  gave  his  master  the 
ivaise  of  the  whole  iliscovery. 

I  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  la9.    Discourse  of  the  manner,  &c.  p.  59,  70. 
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absurd  of  prejudices  masked  with  reason,  the  most  crimi- 
nal of  passions  covered  with  llie  appearance  of  duty, 
which  seduced  them  into  measures,  tliat  were  fatal  to  thetn- 
selves,  and  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  their  country."! 

The  Lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton,  two  catholics,  were 
fined,  the  former  ten  thousand  pounds,  the  latter  four 
thousand,  by  the  star-chamber;  because  their  absence 
from  parliament  had  begotten  a  suspicion  of  their  being 
acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  fined  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  detained 
several  years  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  because,  not  to  men- 
tion other  grounds  of  suspicion,  he  had  admitted  Piercy 
into  the  number  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  without  his 
taking  the  requisite  oaths.r 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  observed, 
that,  though  religion  had  engaged  the  conspirators  in  so 
criminal  an  attempt,  yet  ought  we  not  to  involve  all  the 
Roman  catholics  in  tlie  same  guilt,  or  suppose  them  equally 
disposed  to  commit  such  enormous  barbarities.  Alany 
holy  men,  he  said,  and  our  ancestors  among  the  rest,  had 
been  seduced  to  concur  with  that  church  in  her  scholastic 
doctrines,  who  yet  had  never  admitted  her  seditious  prin- 
ciples, concerning  the  Pope's  power  of  dethroning  kings, 
or  sanctitying  assassination.  'The  wrath  of  Heaven  is  de- 
nounced against  crimes,  but  innocent  error  may  obtain  its 
favour ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  hateful  than  the  un- 
charitableness  of  the  puritans,  who  condemn  alike  to  eter- 
nal torments  even  the  most  inoffensive  partisans  of  popery. 
For  his  part,  he  added,  that  conspiracy,  howevei  atrocious, 
should  never  alter,  in  the  least,  nis  plan  of  government : 
while  with  one  hand  he  punished  guilt,  with  the  other  he 
would  still  support  and  protect  innocence.'  After  this 
speech,  he  prorogued  the  parliament  till  tlie  22d  of 
January." 

The  moderation,  and,  I  may  say,  magnanimity,  of  the 
king,  immediately  after  so  narrow  an  escape  from  a  most 
detestable  conspiracy,  was  nowise  agreeable  to  his  sub- 
jects. Their  animosity  against  popery,  even  before  this 
provocation,  had  risen  to  a  great  pitch  ;  and  it  had  perhaps 
been  more  prudent  in  James,  by  a  little  dissimulation,  to 
have  conformed  himself  to  it.  His  theological 
learning,  confirmed  by  disputation,  had  hap- 
pily fixed  his  judgment  in  the  protestant  faith ;  yet  was  his 
heart  a  little  biassed  by  the  allurements  of  Rome,  and  he  had 
been  well  pleased,  if  tliemakingof  some  advances  could  have 
effected  an  union  with  that  ancient  mother-church.  He  strove 
to  abate  the  acrimony  of  his  own  subjects  against  the  religion 
of  their  fathers :  he  became  himself  the  object  of  their 
diffidence  and  aversion.  Whatever  measures  he  embraced, 
in  Scotland  to  introduce  prelacy,  in  England  to  enforce 
the  authority  of  the  established  church,  and  support  its 
rites  and  ceremonies,  were  interpreted  as  so  many  steps 
towards  popery,  and  were  represented  by  the  puritans  as 
symptoms  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  Ignorant  of  the 
consequences,  or  unwilling  to  sacrifice  to  politics  his  in- 
clination, which  he  called  his  conscience,  he  persevered  in 
the  same  measures,  'and  gave  trust  and  preferment,  almost 
indifferently,  to  his  catholic  and  protestant  subjects.  And 
finding  his  person,  as  well  as  his  title,  less  obnoxious  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  than  those  of  Elizabeth,  he  gradually 
abated  the  rigour  of  those  laws,  which  had  been  enacted 
against  the  church,  and  which  were  so  acceptable  to  his 
bigoted  subjects.  But  the  effects  of  these  dispositions  on 
both  sides  became  not  very  sensible  till  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  reign. 

At  this  time  James  seems  to  have  possessed  the  affections 
even  of  his  English  subjects,  and,  in  a  tolerable  degree, 
their  esteem  and  regard.  Hitherto  theu-  complaints  were 
chiefly  levelled  against  his  too  great  constancy  in  his  early 

m  Winwood.  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

o  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  COl. 

"    ■  ler  hiscondemnal — , ... 

....  ,..,^....„„,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  1  had  thought  there  had  been  the 
least  sin  in  the  plot.  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the  world  ;  and  no 
other  cause  drew  me.  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God's  re- 
ligion." He  expresses  his  stirprisetohear  thatany  catholichadcondemnert 
it.     Dighy^i  papers,  puiluhett  b!/  ikcrctary  Coventry. 

T  Camden  in  Keonet.  p.  6gC. 

s  K.James's  Works,  p.  SOT.. -W. 

t  The  parliament,  this  session,  passed  an  act  ohlimne  everj'  one  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance;  a  verv  moderate  test,  smce  itdecided  no  controverted 
points  between  the  two  relizions,  and  only  engaged  the  per^iu  who  took  it 
to  abjure  the  Pope's  power'of  delltroning  kings.  See  K.  James's  Works, 
p.  C50. 


n  Id.  ibid. 

.......  ^...„,  .„..  ..  r P  jithen.  Ox.  vol.  ii   fol.  »jl. 

Digby.  after  his  condemnation,  said  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  ;  ■'  Now  for 
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fiienJsliips;  a  i]ii.ility  wluili,  liail  it  been  aUeiuIed  with 
more  economy,  tlie  wise  would  have  excused,  and  the  can- 
did would  even  perhaps  have  applauded.  His  parts, 
which  were  not  despicaole,  ;uk1  his  learuine,  which  was 
great,  being  higlily  extolled  by  his  courtiers  and  ^own- 
men,  and  not  yet  tried  iti  the  mauasrement  of  any  delicate 
afl'airs,  for  which  he  was  unht,  raised  a  high  idea  of  him 
in  the  world;  nor  was  it  always  through  Hattery  or  insin- 
cerity that  he  received  the  title  of  the  second  Solomon. 
'A  report,  which  was  suddenly  spread  about  this  time,  of 
his  being  assassinated,  visibly  struck  a  ereat  consternation 
,  into  all  orders  of  men."   The  Commons  also 

abated,  this  session,  somewhat  of  their  ex- 
cessive frugality,  and  granted  him  an  aid,  |wiyable  in  four 
vears,  of  three  subsidies  and  six  sixteeiuhs,  which  Sir 
f'rancis  Bacon  said  in  the  House,"  might  amovmt  to  about 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds :  and  for  once  the  king 
an<l  parliament  parted  in  friendship  and  good  humour. 
The  hatred  whicli  the  catholics  so  visibly  bore  him,  gave 
hnn  at  this  time  an  additional  value  in  the  eyes  of  his 
jieople.  The  only  considerable  [loint  in  which  the  Com- 
mons incurred  his  displeasure,  was  by  discovering  their 
constant  good-will  to  the  puritans,  in  whose  favour  thev 
desired  a  conference  with  the  Lords  :"  which  was  rejected. 
18th  Nov  '^^  chief  affair  transacted  next  session, 

was  the  intended  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. » 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's  passion  and  zeal  for  this 
noble  enterprise,  but  the  parliament's  prejudice  and  reluct- 
ance against  it.  Tliere  remain  two  excellent  speeches  in  fa- 
vour of  the  union,  which  it  would  not  be  improper  to  compare 
together ;  that  of  the  king,'  and  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
Tliose  who  aftect  in  every  thing  such  an  extreme  contempt 
for  James,  will  be  surprised  to  find,  that  his  discourse, 
both  for  good  reasoning  and  eloquent  composition,  aji- 
proaches  very  near  that  of  a  man,  who  was  undoubtedlv, 
at  that  time,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  Europe.  "A 
few  trivial  indiscretions  and  indecorums  may  be  said  to 
characterize  the  harangue  of  the  monarch,  and  mark  it  for 
his  own.  And,  in  general,  so  open  and  avowed  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  a  measure,  while  he  had  taken  no  care, 
by  any  precaution  or  intrigue,  to  insure  success,  may  safely 


be  pronounced  an  indiscretion.     But  the  art  of  managing 

Irarliaments,  by  private   interest  or    cabal,  being   found 
litherto  of  little  use  or  necessity,  had  not,  as  yet,  become  a 


part  of  English  politics.  In  the  common  course  of  affairs, 
government  could  be  conducted  without  their  assistance  ; 
and  when  their  concurrence  became  necessary  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  crown,  it  was,  generally  speaking,  except  in 
times  of  ereat  faction  and  discontent,  obtained  without 
much  difficulty. 

The  king's  influence  seems  to  have  rendered  the  Scottish 
parliament  cordial  in  all  the  steps  which  they  took  towards 
the  union.  Though  the  advantages  which  Scotland  might 
hope  from  that  measure  were  more  considerable ;  yet  were 
the  objections  too,  with  regard  to  that  kingdom,  more  strik- 
ing and  obvious.  The  benefit  which  must  have  resulted 
to  England,  both  by  accession  of  strength  and  security,  was 
not  despicahle  ;  and  as  the  English  were  by  far  the  greater 
nation,  and  possessed  the  seat  of  government,  the  objec- 
tions, either  from  the  point  of  honour  or  from  jealousy, 
could  not  reasonably  have  any  place  among  them.  Tlie 
English  parliament,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  swaved 
merely  by  the  vulgar  motive  of  national  antipathy.  And 
they  persisted  so  obstinately  in  their  prejudices,  that  all  the 
efforts  for  a  thorough  union  and  incorporation  ended  only 
in  the  abolition  of  the  hostile  laws  formerly  enacted  be- 
tween the  kingdoms.^ 

Some  precipitate  steps  which  the  king,  a  litde  after  his 
accession,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote  his  favourite  pro- 
ject, had  been  observed  to  do  more  injury  than  service. 
From  his  own  authority  hv.  had  assumed  '.he  title  of  King 
of  (Jrcat  EJritiin  ;  and  had  (luartered  the  arms  of  Scotland, 
with  those  of  England,  in  all  coins,  flags,  and  ensigns.  He 
liad  also  engaged  the  judges  to  make  a  declaration,  that  all 
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writini;  a  bot>k  in  favour  of  it;  ami  the  prelate  was  obliged  tn  make  siib- 
missiiins  for  this  offence.  The  crime  iinpiitetl  to  him  st^fins  to  have  coii- 
sibleil  ill  his  IreaUoK  ol  a  siihjecl  which  lay  lu'l'TC  the  |Mlliaiiiciit.     Su  little 


those  whi,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  should  be  born 
in  either  kingdom,  were,  for  that  reason  alone,  naturalized 
111  both.  This  was  a  nice  question,  and,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  diose  times,  susceptible  of  subtile  reasoning  on  both 
sides.  The  king  was  die  same  :  the  parliaments  were  dif- 
ferent. To  render  the  people  therefore  the  same,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  sovereign  authority  resided  chiefly  in  the 
prince,  and  that  these  popular  assemblies  were  rather  insti- 
tuted to  assist  with  money  and  advice,  than  endowed  with 
any  controlling  or  active  powers  in  the  government.  It  is 
evident,  says  Bacon,  in  his  jileadings  on  this  subject,  that 
oil  other  conwionweulths,  mnvarchits  onli)  excepted,  do  sub- 
sist by  a  tmv  pj-ecedent.  For  where  aiithoriti/  is  divided 
uiiiongst  muny  offiiers,  and  they  not  perm  /mil,  lint  annuul  or 
temporary,  mul  not  to  receive  their  uulhorttybnt  hy  election, 
and  certain  persons  too  have  voices  onhi  in  that  election,  and 
the  lil:e ;  these  we  bnsy  and  curious  f'niiins,  which  (if  neces- 
sity do  presuppose  a  law  precedent,  writ/en  or  unwritten,  to 
guide  (Did  direct  them  :  but  in  monarchies,  espcciallij  heredi- 
tary, that  is,  when  severnl  Jiiniilies  or  lineaiies  of  people  do 
submit  themsclrcs  to  one  line,  imperial  in-  royal,  the  submis- 
sion is  more  nalnral  and  simple  ;  7i'/(iVA  afterwards,  bi/  taw 
suliscgaent,  is  perfected,  and  made  more  formal ;  but  that  is 
grounded  upon  natnreP  It  would  seein,  from  this  reason-  ■ 
ing,that  die  idea  of  an  hereditary  limited  monarchy,  though  • 
implicitly  supposed,  in  many  public  transactions,  had 
scarcely  ever,  as  yet,  been  expressly  formed  by  any  English 
lawver  or  politician. 

Except  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliament  with  regard  to 
the  union,  and  an  attempt  on  die  king's  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction,''  most  of  their  measures,  during  this  session,  were 
sufhciently  respectful  and  obliging  ;  though  they  still  dis- 
cover a  vigilant  spirit  and  a  careful  attention  towards 
national  liberty.  "The  votes,  also,  of  the  Commons  show, 
that  the  House  contained  a  mixture  of  puritans,  who  had 
acquired  great  authority  among  them,J  and  who,  together 
with  religious  prejudices,  were  continually  suggesting 
ideas  more  suitable  to  a  popular  than  a  monarchical  form 
of  government.  The  natural  appetite  for  rule  made  the 
Commons  lend  a  willing  ear  to  every  doctrine  which  tended 
to  augment  their  own  power  and  influence. 

A  petition  was  moved  in  the  lower  House,  «  r,  em 
for  a  more  rigorous  execution  of  die  laws  '  ' 
against  popish  recusants,  and  an  abatement  towards  pro- 
testant  clergymen,  who  scrupled  to  observe  the  ceremonies. 
Both  these  points  were  equally  unacceptable  to  the  king ; 
and  he  sent  orders  to  the  House  to  proceed  no  furdier  in 
that  matter.  The  Commons  were  inclined,  at  first,  to  con- 
sider these  orders  as  a  breach  of  privilege :  but  they  soon 
acquiesced,  when  told  that  this  measure  of  the  king's  was 
supported  by  many  precedents  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.' Had  they  been  always  disposed  to  make  the  pre- 
cedents of  that  reign  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  needed 
never  have  had  any  quarrel  with  anv  of  their  monarchs. 

Tlie  complaints  of  Spanish  depredations  were  very  loud 
among  the  English  merchants.'  The  lower  House  sent  a 
message  to  the  Lords,  desiring  a  conference  with  them.  In 
order  to  their  presenting  a  joint  petition  to  the  king  on  the 
subject.  The  Lords  took  some  time  to  deliberate  on  this 
message ;  because  they  said  the  matter  was  weighty  and 
rare.  It  probably  occurred  to  them  at  first,  that  the  parlia- 
ment's interposing  in  affairs  of  state  would  appear  unusual 
and  extraordinary.  And  to  show  that  in  this  sentiment 
they  were  not  guided  by  court  influence,  after  they  had  de- 
liberated, they  agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  House  of  Commons  began  now  to  feel  themselves  of 
such  importance,  that  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
a  member  of  great  authority,  they  entered,  for  the  first  time, 
an  order  for  the  regular  keeping  of  their  journals. i-'  When 
all  business  was  finished,  the  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment. ■ 

About  this  time  there  was  an  insurrection  of  the  coun- 
try people  in  Northamptonshire,  headed  by  one  Ileynolds, 
a  man  of  low  condition.    They  went  about  destroying  en- 

nolion  had  they  n=  >ct  of  j^eiierat  liberty!    .Sec  Parliamentary  History* 
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closures;  but  caiefuUv  avoided  commilling 
■"''  ■*"'•'•  any  other  outrage  Tliis  insurrection  was 
easily  suppressed,  and  thougli  great  lenity  was  used  to- 
wards the  rioters,  vet  were  some  of  the  ringleaders 
punished.  The  chief  cause  of  tliat  trivial  commotion 
seems  to  have  been,  of  itself,  f.u"  from  trivial.  The  prac- 
tice still  continued  in  England,  of  disusing  tillage,  and 
throwing  the  land  into  enclosures  for  the  sake  of  pasture. 
By  this  means  the  kingdom  was  depopulated,  at  le;ist  pre- 
vented from  increasing  so  much  in  people  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  daily  increase  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 
A.  D.  KK*.  Next  year  presents  us  with  nothing  memor- 
A.  D.  J0O9.  "''''^  •  '^"'  '"  ^^^  spring  of  the  subsequent, 
after  a  long  negociation,  vva.s  concluded,  by  a 
Spam  >n!r"c  truce  of  twelve  years,  that  war,  which  for 
United  Pro-  near  lialf  a  century  had  been  carried  on  with 
'■'"""■  such  fury  between  Spain  and  tlie  States  of 
the  United  Provinces.  Never  contest  seemed,  at  first,  more 
unequal :  never  contest  was  finished  with  more  honour  to 
the  weaker  party.  On  the  side  of  Spain  were  numbers, 
riches,  authority,  discipline  :  on  the  side  of  the  revolted 
provinces  were  found  the  attachment  to  liberty  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  religion.  By  her  naval  enterprises  the  re- 
public maintained  her  armies  ;  and,  joining  peaceful 
industry  to  military  valour,  she  was  enabled,  by  her  own 
force,  to  support  herself,  and  gradually  rely  less  on  those 
neighbouring  princes,  who,  from  jealousy  to  Spain,  nere  at 
first  proinnted  to  encourage  her  revolt.  Long  had  the 
pride  of  tliat  monarchy  prevailed  over  her  interest,  and 
prevented  her  from  hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accommo- 
dation with  her  rebellious  subjects.  But  finding  all  inter- 
course cut  off  between  her  provinces  by  the  maritime  force 
of  the  States,  she  at  last  agi'eed  to  treat  with  them  as  a  fiee 
people,  and  solemnly  to  renounce  all  claim  and  pretension 
to  their  sovereignty. 

March  30  "^^'^  chicf  point  being  gained,  the  treaty 
was  easily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  under  the 
joint  mediation  and  guarantee  of  France  and  England. 
AH  exterior  appearances  of  honour  were  paid  equally  to 
both  crowns  :  but  very  different  were  the  sentiments  which 
the  States,  as  well  as  all  Europe,  entertained  of  the  princes 
who  wore  them.  Frugality  and  vigour,  the  chief  circum- 
stances which  procure  regard  among  foreign  nations,  shone 
out  as  conspicuously  in  Henry  as  they  were  deficient  in 
James.  To  a  contempt  of  the  English  monarch,  Henrv 
seems  to  have  added  a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy  and 
aversion,  which  were  sentiments  altogether  without  found- 
ation. James  was  just  and  fair  in  all  transactions  with  his 
allies,"! ''"' ''  appears  from  the  memoirs  of  those  times,  that 
each  side  deemed  him  partial  towards  their  adversary,  and 
fancied  that  he  had  entered  into  secret  measures  against 
them.'  So  little  equity  have  men  in  their  judgments  of 
their  own  affairs ;  and  so  dangerous  is  that  entire  neu- 
ttality  affected  bv  the  king  of  England  ! 
A.  D.  1610.  The  little  concern  which  James  took  in 
A  ^'['  ?■  foreign  affairs  renders  the  domestic  occur- 
par  lai.ien  .  jg^pgs,  particularly  those  of  parliament,  the 
most  interesting  of  his  reign.  A  new  session  was  held 
this  spring;  the  king  full  of  hopes  of  receiving  supply; 
the  Commons  of  circumscribing  his  prerogative.  The  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  now  created  treasurer  on  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  laid  open  the  king's  necessities,  first  to  the 
Peers,  then  to  a  committee  of  the  lower  House.''  He  in- 
sisted on  the  unavoidable  expense  incurred  in  supporting 
the  navv,  and  in  suppressing  a  late  insurrection  in  Ireland  : 
he  mentioned  three  numerous  courts  which  the  king  was 
obliged  to  maintain,  for  himself,  for  the  queen,  and  for  the 
Prince  of  V\'ales:  he  observed,  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
though  a  single  woman,  had  received  very  large  supplies 
in  the  years  preceding  her  death,  which  alone  were  expen- 
sive to  her:  and  he  remarked,  that,  during  her  reign,  she 
had  alienated  many  of  the  crown  lands;  an  expedient 
which,  though  it  .supplied  her  present  necessities,  without 
laying  burdens  on  her  people,  extremely  multiplied  the 

j!  Tlie  nian  of  accommodation  ivhkli  James  recommended  is  f.iund  in 
"inwood,  vol  11.  p.  459,  430.  and  is  the  same  lliat  was  recommpn.lcd  by 
,m.J''' ?..*■'.  .''*■''?  ^'°'"  .'eanin,  lorn.  iii.  p.  416.  41T.  It  had  Ions  been 
imajioed  hy  lustorians.  from  .leanin's  aulliority,  that  James  had  declared 

J,  ™1",?  "'  ^l"'"  "■»'  '"!  "•"''''  >""  support  the  Dutch  in  their  preten- 
>ioos  to  liberty  and  iiidepi-jidence.    But  it  has  since  been  discoveied  bv 


necessities  of  her  successor.  I'rom  all  these  causes  he 
thought  it  nowise  strange,  that  the  king's  income  should 
fall  short  so  great  a  sum  as  eighty-one  thousand  pounds  of 
his  stated  and  regular  expense  ;  without  mentioning  con- 
tingencies, which  ought  alwavs  to  be  esteemed  a  fourth  of 
the  yearly  charges.  And  as  the  crown  was  now  neces- 
sarily burdened  widi  a  great  and  urgent  debt  of  300,000 
pounds,  he  thence  inferred  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
immediate  and  large  supply  from  the  people.  „ 

To  all  these  reasons,  which  James  likewise  '"^  '  ' 
urged  in  a  speech  addressed  to  both  Houses,  the  Commons 
remained  inexorable.  But,  not  to  shock  the  king  with  an 
absolute  refusal,  they  granted  him  one  subsidy  and  one 
fifteenth  ;  which  would  scarcely  amount  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  And  James  received  tlie  mortification 
of  discovering,  in  vain,  all  his  wants,  and  of  begging  aid  of 
subjects  who  had  no  reasonable  indulgence  or  considera- 
tion for  him. 

Among  the  many  causes  of  disgust  and  quarrel,  which 
now  daily  and  unavoidably  multiplied  between  prince  and 
parliament,  this  article  of  money  is  to  be  regarded  as  none 
of  the  least  considerable.  After  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  the  West  Indies,  gold  and  silver  became  every 
day  more  plentiful  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  price  of  all  commodities  and  provisions 
rose  to  a  height  beyond  what  had  been  known  since  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  em|)ire.  As  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  rose  not  in  proportion,'  the  prince  was  insensibly 
reduced  to  poverty  amidst  the  general  riches  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  required  additional  funds,  in  order  to  support 
the  same  magnificence  and  force  which  had  been  main- 
tained by  former  monarchs.  But,  while  money  thus  flowed 
into  England,  we  may  observe,  that,  at  the  same  time,  and 
probably  from  that  very  cause,  arts  and  industry  of  all 
kinds  received  a  mighty  increase ;  and  elegance  in  every 
enjovment  of  life  became  better  known  and  more  culti- 
vated among  all  ranks  of  people.  The  king's  servants, 
both  civil  and  military,  his  courtiers,  his  ministers,  de- 
manded more  ample  supplies  from  the  impoverished 
prince,  and  were  not  contented  with  the  same  simplicity 
of  living  which  had  satisfied  their  ancestors.  The  prince 
himself  began  to  regard  an  increase  of  pomp  and  splen- 
dour as  requisite  to  support  the  dignity  of  Ins  character, 
and  to  presen-e  the  same  superiority  above  his  subjects, 
which  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  Some  equality  too, 
and  proportion  to  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  desire  ;  and  as  they  had  universally 
enlarged  their  revenue,  and  multiplied  their  taxes,  the 
King  of  England  deemed  it  reasonable  that  his  sub- 
jects, who  were  generally  as  rich  as  theirs,  should  bear 
with  patience  some  additional  burdens  and  imposi- 
tions. 

Unhappily  for  the  king,  those  verv  riches,  with  the  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  opposite  sentiments 
in  his  subjects ;  and  begetting  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, disposed  them  to  pay  little  regard  eitlier  to 
the  entreaties  or  menaces  of  their  sovereign.  While  the 
barons  possessed  their  former  immense  property  and  ex- 
tensive jurisdictions,  they  were  apt,  at  every  disgust,  to 
endanger  the  monarch,  and  throw  the  whole  government 
into  confusion  :  but  this  confusion  often,  in  its  turn,  proi'ed 
favourable  to  the  monarch,  and  made  the  nation  again  sub- 
mit to  him  in  order  to  re-establish  justice  and  tranquillity. 
After  the  power  of  alienations,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
commerce,  had  thrown  the  balance  of  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commons,  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  the 
dispositions  of  men,  became  susceptible  of  a  more  regular 
plan  of  liberty;  and  the  laws  were  not  supported  singly 
bv  the  authoritv  of  the  sovereign.  And  though  in  that 
iiitei-val,  after  the  decline  of  the  Peers,  and  before  the 
people  had  experienced  their  force,  the  princes  assumed 
an  exorbitant  power,  and  had  almost  annihilated  the  con- 
stitution under  the  weight  of  their  prerogative  ;  as  soon  as 
the  Commons  recovered  from  their  lethargy,  they  seem  to 
have  been  astonished  at  the  danger,  and  were  resolved  to 

Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  45li.  466.  469.  475.  476.  thai  that  report 
was  founiled  on  a  lie  of  President  Uichardot's.  ^       ,. 

i  Winw  and  Jeanin.  passim.       k  Journ.  17  Feb.  1609.  I\ennet.  p.  6P.I. 

I  Besides  the  great  alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  the  tee  larm  r.-nls 
never  increased,  and  the  other  lands  were  let  on  long  leases,  and  at  a  jireat 
undervalue.  Utile  or  nothing  above  Ihe  old  rent. 
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secure  libeily  ny  nnner  barriers  tlian  their  ancestors  had 
hitherto  |)roviiled  for  it. 

Had  James  possessed  a  very  rigid  fruffality,  he  miglit 
have  warded  off  lliis  crisis  somewhat  longer ;  and,  waiting 
natiently  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  increase  and  fix 
Ins  revenue,  might  have  secured  the  extensive  autliority 
transmitted  to  him.  On  the  other  liand,  had  the  Commons 
heen  inclined  to  act  with  more  generosity  and  kindness 
towards  their  prmce,  they  might  probably  liave  turned  his 
necessities  to  good  account,  and  have  bribed  him  to  depart 
|)eaceably  from  the  more  dangerous  articles  of  his  prero- 
gative. But  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  ignorant  of  tlie  arts 
of  popidarity  ;  they  were  soured  by  n^ligious  prejudices, 
and  tenacious  of  their  money  :  and,  in  this  situation,  it  is 
no  wonder  tliat,  during  this  wliole  reign,  we  scarcely  find 
an  interval  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship  between 
prince  and  (.arliament. 

Tlie  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had  some  years  be- 
fore altered  tlie  rates  of  the  customs,  and  had  established 
higher  impositions  on  several  kinds  of  merchandise.  This 
exercise  of  power  will  naturally,  to  us,  appear  arbitrary 
and  illegal ;  yet,  according  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  that  time,  it  miglit  admit  of  some  apology.  The  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  at  first  gianted  to  the 
crown,  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  and  for  a  limited  time ; 
and  as  the  grant  frequently  expired  and  was  renewed,  there 
could  not  then  arise  any  doulit  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  king's  right  to  levy  these  duties  ;  and  this  imposition, 
like  all  others,  was  plainly  derived  from  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  people.  But  as  Henry  V.  and  all  the  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns  had  the  revenue  conferred  on  them  for 
life,  the  prince,  so  long  in  possession  of  these  duties,  began 
gradually  to  consider  them  as  his  own  proper  riglit  and 
inheritance,  and  regarded  the  vote  of  parliament  as  a  mere 
formality,  whicli  rather  expressed  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people  in  his  prerogative,  than  bestowed  any  new  gift  or 
revenue  upon  him. 

The  parliament,  when  it  first  gi'aiited  poundage  to  the 
crown,  had  fixed  no  particular  rates  :  the  imposition  was 
given  as  a  shilling  in  a  pound,  or  five  j)er  cent,  on  all 
commodities  :  it  was  left  to  the  king  himself,  and  tlie 
privy  council,  aided  by  the  advice  of  such  merchants  as 
they  should  think  proper  to  consult,  to  fix  the  value  of 
goods,  and  thereby  the  rates  of  the  customs  :  and  as  that 
value  had  been  settled  before  the  discovery  of  the  West 
Indies,  if  w;is  become  much  inferior  to  the  prices  which 
almost  all  commodities  bore  in  every  market  in  Europe ; 
and  consequently,  the  customs  on  many  goods,  tliough 
supposed  to  be  five  per  cent.,  was  in  reality  much  inferior. 
The  king,  therefore,  was  naturally  led  to  think  tliat  rates, 
which  were  now  plainlv  false,  ought  to  be  corrected  ;'  that 
a  \'aluation  of  commodities,  fixed  by  one  act  of  the  privy 
council,  might  be  amended  by  another  ;  that  if  his  right  to 
]ioundage  were  inherent  in  the  crown,  he  should  also  pos- 
sess, of  himself,  the  right  of  correcting  its  inequalities  ;  if 
this  duty  were  granted  by  the  people,  he  should  at  least 
support  the  spirit  of  the  law,  by  fixing  a  new  and  a  juster 
valuation  of  all  commodities.  But  besides  this  reasoning, 
which  seems  plausible,  if  not  solid,  the  king  was  supported 
in  that  act  of  power  by  direct  precedents,  some  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  some  in  the  beginning  of  pjlizabeth.m 
Both  these  princesses  had,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
altered  the  rates  of  commodities ;  and  as  their  impositions 
had,  all  along,  been  submitted  to  witliout  a  murmur,  and 
still  continued  to  be  levied,  the  king  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  a  further  exertion  of  the  same  authority 
would  give  any  occasion  of  complaint.  That  less  umbrage 
might  be  taken,  he  was  moderate  in  the  new  rates  which 
he  established  :  the  customs,  during  his  whole  reign,  rose 
only  from  127,000  pounds  a  year  to  190,000;  though, 

1  Win«ood.  vol.  ii.p.  438. 

m  .loum.  IHth  Aprif,  5tli  and  10th  May.  1614.  &r.  Mth  February,  16J5. 
See  also  Sir  John  iSavis's  question  concernine  impositions,  p.  127,  128. 


»-'1it.  "  If)  the  IhinI  and  fourth,  (nalneiy,  that  it  mieht  be  lawful  to  arrest 
the  kinKN  scrvanis  without  leave,  and  that  no  man  slmuld  be  entorred  to 
lend  money,  nor  to  give  a  reason  why  tie  would  not.)  liis  majesty  sent  us 
'.  brought  precedents  of  antiquity  to  atrenzthen 


besides  the  increase  of  the  rates,  tliere  was  a  sensible  in- 
crease of  commeice  and  industry  during  that  period : 
every  commodity,  besides,  which  miglit  serve  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  people,  or  might  be  considered  as  a  mate- 
rial of  manufactures,  was  exempted  from  the  new  impo- 
sitions of  James :"  but  all  this  caution  could  not  prevent 
the  compUiints  of  the  Commons.  A  spirit  of  liberty  had 
now  taken  possession  of  the  House :  the  leading  members, 
men  of  an  independent  genius  and  large  views,  began  to 
regulate  their  opinions,  more  by  the  future  consequences 
which  they  foresaw,  than  by  llie  former  precedents,  which 
were  set  before  them ;  and  they  less  aspired  at  maintain- 
ing the  ancient  constitution,  than  at  establishing  a  new 
one,  and  a  freer,  and  a  better.  In  their  remonstrances  to 
the  king  on  this  occasion,  they  observed  it  to  be  a  general 
opinion.  That  the  reasowi  of  that  practice  mig^ht  he  extended 
much  further,  even  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  subjects'  rif^ht  of  property  in  their 
lands  and  goods."  Though  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
king  to  touch  his  prerogative,  they  passed  a  bill  abolishing 
these  impositions;  which  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

In  another  address  to  the  king,  they  objected  to  the 
practice  of  borrowing  upon  privy  seals,  and  desired  that 
the  subjects  should  not  be  forced  to  lend  money  to  his 
majesty,  nor  give  a  reason  for  their  refusal.  Some  mur- 
murs likewise  were  thrown  out  in  the  House  against  a 
new  monopoly  of  the  licence  of  wines.P  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  forced  loans  and  monopolies  were  established 
on  many  and  ancient  as  well  as  recent  precedents ;  though 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  tlie  principles  of  a  free 
government.'! 

The  House  likewise  discovered  some  discontent  against 
the  king's  proclamations.  James  told  them.  That  though 
he  well  knew,  hi)  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the  kingdom, 
that  proclimatiom  were  nut  of  eiiuat  force  with  lows ;  yet 
he  thought  it  a  duty  incwnheiit  on  him, and  a  power  insepa- 
rably annexed  to  the  crown,  to  restrain  and  prevent  such 
tnischiefs  and  inconveniences  as  he  saw  growing  on  the  state, 
against  which  no  certain  law  was  extant,  and  which  might 
tend  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  subject,  if  there  should  be 
no  remedy  provided  till  the  meeting  of  a  parliament .  And 
this  prerogative,  he  adds,  our  progenitors  have,  in  all  times, 
used  and  enjoyed.^  The  intervals  between  sessions,  we  may 
observe,  were  frequently  so  long,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
for  a  prince  to  interpose  by  his  prerogative.  The  legality 
of  this  exertion  Avas  established  by  uniform  and  undis- 
puted practice ;  and  was  even  acknowledged  by  lawyers, 
who  made,  however,  this  difference  between  laws  and  pro- 
clamations, that  the  authority  of  the  former  was  perpetual, 
that  of  the  latter  expired  with  tlie  sovereign  who  emitted 
them.'  But  what  the  authority  could  be,  which  bound 
the  subject,  yet  was  different  from  the  authority  of  laws, 
and  inferior  to  it,  seems  inexplicable  by  any  maxims  of 
reason  or  politics  :  and  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  inaccurate  the  English  constitution 
was,  before  the  parliament  was  enabled,  by  continued 
acquisitions  or  encroachments,  to  establish  it  on  fixed 
principles  of  liberty. 

Upon  the  settleiiient  of  the  Reformation,  that  extensive 
branch  of  power  which  regards  ecclesiastical  matters,  being 
then  without  an  owner,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  first 
occupant;  and  Henry  VIII.  failed  rot  immediately  to 
seize  it,  and  to  exert  it  even  to  the  utmost  degree  of  tyranny. 
The  possession  of  it  was  continued  with  Edward,  and  re- 
covered by  Elizabeth ;  and  that  ambitious  princess  was 
so  remarkably  jealous  of  this  flower  of  her  crown,  that  she 
severely  reprimanded  the  parliament,  if  they  ever  pre- 
sumed to  intermeddle  in  these  matters  ;  and  they  were  so 
overawed  by  her  authority,  as  to  submit,  and  to  ask  pardon 

of  all  tiling,  and  hope  for  nothinir.  tt  was  one  tbin?  nihmiltere  priudpa- 
turn  lepihtu  ;  and  another  thin^'  suimiltere  vrincipatum  M/iditis.  'that  he 
would  not  leave  to  posterity  such  a  mark  of  weakness  upon  his  reiini ;  and 
therefore  his  conclusion  was,  non  placet  pe/itio.  non  placet  tiemphtm  :  yet 
with  thismilisatinn.  that  in  matters  of  loans  he  would  refusenoreasonabla 
excuse,  nor  slmul.t  my  lord  chamberlain  deny  the  arresting  of  any  of  his 
niajesty's  si  r  mt  ii  i  ,  f  ,  .nisc  was  shown.  The  parliament,  howevel', 
acknowl.-.lu.  '     :  "  :    '     .        -Ih  thankfulness  to  the  kins,  that  he  allowed 

disputes  iiijil  .     i    11      It  Ills  prerogative,  much  beyond  what  had  been 

indulced  In  ..'.        i    1  i     i  i .  Ji  .  rssors.   Parliament.   lint.   vol.  v.  p.  ilO. 
-  .  \'!'  -sl\  save  them  leave  to  produce  all  tlicir  g'te*' 
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on  these  occasions.  But  James's  parliaments  were  niucli 
.ess  obsequious.  They  ventured  to  lift  vi])  their  eyes,  and 
to  consider  this  prerogative.  They  there  saw  a  large  pro- 
vince of  novcrninunt,  possessed  by  the  king  alone,  and 
scarcely  ever  tummunicated  with  tlie  parliament.  They 
were  sensdile  tliat  this  province  admitted  not  of  an  exact 
boundary  or  circumscription.  They  had  felt  that  the 
Koman  pontiff  in  former  ages,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
was  gradually  making  advances  to  usurp  the  whole  civil 

flower.  They  dreaded  still  more  dangerous  consequences 
■•om  the  claims  of  their  own  sovereign,  who  resided 
among  them,  and  who,  in  many  other  respects,  possessed 
such  unlimited  authority.  They  therefore  deemed  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  circumscribe  this  branch  of  pre- 
rogative ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  preceding  session,  they 
passed  a  bill  against  the  establishment  of  any  ecclesiastical 
canons  without  consent  of  parliament.'  But  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  is  usual,  defended  the  barriers  of  the  throne, 
and  rejected  the  bill. 

In  this  session  the  Commons,  after  passing  anew  the 
same  bill,  made  remonstrances  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  A^/i  cummksion  court."  It  required  no  great  penetra- 
tion to  see  the  extreme  danger  to  liberty,  arising  in  a  regal 
government,  from  such  large  discretionary  powers  as  were 
exercised  by  that  court.  But  James  refiised  compliance 
with  the  application  of  the  Commons.  He  was  probably 
sensible  triat,  besides  the  diminution  of  his  authority, 
many  inconveniences  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
abolishinj  of  all  discretionary  power  in  every  magistrate; 
and  that  the  laws,  were  they  ever  so  carefully  framed  and 
digested,  could  not  possibly  provide  against  every  contin- 
gency ;  much  less,  where  tney  had  not,  as  yet,  attained  a 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  refinement. 

But  the  business  which  chiefly  occupied  the  Commons 
during  this  session,  was  the  abolition  of  wardships  and 
purveyance ;  prerogatives  which  had  been  more  or  less 
touched  on,  every  session,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
James.  In  this  affair,  the  Commons  employed  the  proper 
means  which  might  entitle  them  to  success  :  they  offered 
the  king  a  settled  revenue  as  an  equivalent  for  the  powers 
which  he  shouM  part  with  ;  and  the  king  was  vrilling  to 
hearken  to  terms.  After  much  dispute  he  ajjeed  to  give 
up  these  prerogatives  for  200,000  pounds  a  year,  which 
they  agreed  to  confer  upon  him."  And  nothing  remained, 
towards  closing  the  bargain,  but  that  the  Commons  should 
determine  the  funds  by  which  this  sum  should  be  levied. 
This  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  bring  so  difficult  a 
matter  to  a  full  conclusion  ;  and  though  the  parliament 
met  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  resumed  the 
question,  they  were  never  able  to  terminate  an  affair  upon 
which  they  seemed  so  intent.  The  journals  of  that  session 
are  lost;  and  as  the  historians  of  this  reign  are  very  negli- 
gent in  relating  parliamentary  affairs,  of  whose  importance 
they  were  not  sufficiently  apprized,  we  know  not  exactly 
the  reason  of  this  failure.  It  only  appears,  that  the  king 
was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  parlia- 
inent,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it.  This  was  his  first  par- 
liament, and  it  sat  near  seven  years. 

Amidst  all  these  attacks,  some  more,  some  less  violent, 
on  royal  prerogative,  the  king  displayed,  as  openly  as  ever, 

t  Journ.  M,  11th  December ;  51ti  March,  1606. 
u  Parliament.  Hisl.  vol.  v,  p.  547.    Kennet,  p.  681. 
w  We  learn  from  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  193,  the  reason  as- 
smed  tor  this  particular  sum.    "  From  thence  my  lord 


the  pnce ;  and  here  he  said,  that  the  kii 

like  a  merchant.  That  he  would  not  have  a  Hower  of  his  crown  (meaning 
the  court  of  wards)  so  much  tossed  ;  that  itwastoodaintvtobeso  h^ndted  : 
atld  then  he  said,  that  he  must  deliver  the  very  countena'nce  and  cliaiacter 
ol  the  l(ins  s  minil  out  of  his  own  handwritini :  which,  before  he  read,  lie 
said  he  would  acquaint  us  with  a  pleasant  conceit  of  his  majesty.  As  con- 
cerning the  number  of  nine  score  tliousand  pounds,  which  was  our  number, 
he  could  not  affect,  because  nine  was  the  number  of  tlie  nnels,  who  were 
always  beggars,  though  they  served  so  many  muses:  anil  eleven  was  the 
number  ot  the  apostles,  when  the  traitor  .liiilas  was  away  ;  and  therefore 
might  best  be  affected  by  his  majesty :  but  there  was  a  mean  number  which 
might  accord  us  both  ;  and  i/ml  iras  ten :  which,  says  my  lord  treasurer.  Is 
a  sacred  number  ;  for  so  many  were  God's  commaodments.  which  tend  to 
virtue  and  edihcation."    If  the  Commons  really  voted  twenty  thousand 


he  be  above  the  law.  „..,  .,..„,„^,  „„„ 

He's  sake  to  his  subjects,  and  of  his  o-..  ..^^  ...,.,  » „^  ^...-j^,,  , 

hound  (hereto."     In  another  passage,  *' According  to  the  fundamental  la 
already  alleged,  we  daily  see.  that  in  the  parliament  (which  is  nothing  eh 


all  his  exalted  notions  of  monarchy  and  the  authority  of 
princes.  Even  in  a  speech  to  the  parliament,  where  he 
begged  for  supply,  and  v.'here  he  sliould  naturally  have 
used  every  art  to  ingratiate  himself  with  that  assembly,  he 
expressed  himself  in  these  terms :  "  I  concludi^,  then,  the 
point  touching  the  power  of  kings,  with  this  axiom  ol 
divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute  wliiit  Clod  iiiai/  (hi,  is  bUisphemv, 
but  whut  find  wills,  that  divines  may  lawfully  and  do 
ordinarily  dispute  antj  discuss  ;  so  is  it  sedition  in  subjects 
to  dispute  what  a  king  may  do  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
But  just  kings  will  ever  be  willing  to  declare  what  they  will 
do  if  they  will  not  incur  the  curse  of  God.  I  will  not  be 
content,  that  my  power  be  disputed  upon  ;  but  I  shall  ever 
be  willing  to  make  the  reason  appear  of  my  doings,  and 
rule  my  actions  according  to  my  laws.""  Notwithstanding 
the  great  extent  of  prerogative  in  that  age,  these  expressions 
would  probably  give  some- offence.  But  we  may  observe, 
that,  as  the  king's  despotism  was  more  speculative  than 
practical,  so  the  independency  of  the  Commons  was,  at 
this  time,  the  reverse ;  and  though  strongly  supported  by 
their  present  situation,  as  well  as  disposition,  was  too  new 
and  recent  to  be  as  yet  founded  on  systematical  principles 
and  opinions.^ 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  memor-       3,,  j,^ 
able  event,  which  gave  great  alarm  and  con-    Death  01  the 
cern  in  England  ;  the  murder  of  the  French    ^'""^^  ''■"«• 
monarch  by  tlie  poniard  of  the  fanatical  Kavaillac.     With 
his  death,  the  glory  of  the  French  monarchy  suffered  an 
eclipse  for  some  years  ;  and  as  that  kingdom  fell  under  an 
administration  weak  and  bigoted,  factious  and  disorderly, 
the  Austrian  greatness  began  anew  to  appear  formidable  to 
Europe.     In  England,  the  antipathy  to  the  catholics  re- 
vived a  little  upon  this  tragical  event ;  and  some  of  the 
laws  which  had  formerly  been  enacted,  in  order  to  keep 
these  religionists  in  awe,  began  now  to  be  executed  wiili 
greater  rigour  and  severity.^ 

Though   James's  timidity  and   indolence     -   n    « 
fixed  him,  during  most  of  his  reisn,  in  a  very 
prudent  inattention  to  foreign  affairs,  there  happened  this 
year  an  event  in  Europe  of  such  mighty  consequence  as  to 
rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  summon  up  all  his  zeal 
and    enterprise.      A    professor   of  divinity,  .  .    . 

named  Vorstius,  the  disciple  of  Arminius,  '  '  '""""'• 
was  called  from  a  German  to  a  Dutch  university  ;  and  as 
he  differed  from  his  Britannic  majesty  in  some  nice  ques- 
tions concerning  the  intimate  essence  and  secret  decrees  of 
God,  he  was  considered  as  a  dangerous  rival  in  scholastic 
fame,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  legions  of  that 
royal  doctor,  whose  syllogisms  he  might  have  refuted  or 
eluded.  If  vigour  was  wanting  in  other  incidents  of 
James's  reign,  here  he  behaved  even  with  haughtiness  and 
insolence ;  and  the  States  were  obliged,  after  several  re- 
monstrances, to  deprive  Vorstius  of  his  chair,  and  to  banish 
him  their  dominions."  The  king  carried  no  further  his 
animosity  against  that  professor  ;  though  he  had  very 
charitably  hinted  to  the  Slates,  Thut,  us  to  the  bwning  of 
Votsthtsfor  hii  blusphemics  and  atheism,  he  left  them  to  tlieir 
own  Christian  wisdom ;  but  swell/  never  heretic  better  de- 
served theflumes.^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  this  period, 
all  over  Europe,  except  m  Holland  alone,  the  practice  of 

but  the  heart-coinl  of  the  king  and  his  vassals)  the  laws  are  but  craved  by 
his  subjects,  and  only  made  by  him  at  their  rogation. and  with  Iheir  advice, 
the   king  make  daily  statutes  and  ordinances,  enjoining  such 

leet    without  any    advice  of  parliament  or 

_r  of  no  parliament  to  make  any  kind  of  law. 

ittioiit  his  sceptre  be  to  it,  for  giving  it  (he  force  of  a  law." 
King  James's  IVvris,  p.  202.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  dial,  at  sm  h  a 
critical  juncture,  James  had  so  little  sense  as,  directly,  m  s"  n..,iFi,.d 
a  point,  to  have  openly  shocked  what  were  (he  uniiei^il  esi,j,li,(  ed 
principles  of  (hat  age;  on  the  con(rary,  we  are  told  l>>  liistniMi,.,  ili,,[ 
nidhing  ten.leu    more  (..  facilitate  his   accession,  than 


I  his  In 
Ki  the 


i,'d  and  J 
a  I  pov 


.    „,.li,,,h r       In     (  MMcll,  who  had  maanified  the 

)rit>  ('  o  ii)telli;^irHc.  tell  tins  session  under  the  indignation 

I'arlmmenl.  Hiu.  vol.  v.  p.  221.  The  king  himself,  alter 
it  boasls.  was  obligeil  tomake  his  escape  through  adistinc- 


the  lawV  ol  the  country  wliich  he  go\  erncd.  Kivg  James's  If'arits, 
p.  5.13.  But,  how  bound  ■  By  conscience  only  ;  Or  might  bis  subjects  re- 
sist him  and  defend  (heir  privileges?  This  he  thought  not  ht  to  exidain. 
And  so  dilliciilt  is  it  to  explain  (bat  point,  that,  to  this  day,  whatever  liber- 
ties may  lie  used  by  private  infiuirers.  (he  laws  have,  very  prudently, 
thought  proper  to  maintain  a  total  silence  with  regard  to  it. 
7.  Kennet.  p.  fiR4.  a  IbiJ.  p.  715. 
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luiiiiing  heretics  still  prevailed,  even  in  proteslaiit  coun- 
tries; and  in-stances  were  not  wanting  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  James. 

To  consider  James  in  a  more  advantageous  light,  we 
nuist  take  a  view  of  him  as  the  legislator  of  Ireland  ;  and 
most  of  the  institutions,  which  he  had  framed  for  civilizing 
tliat  kingdom,  being  finished  about  tliis  period,  it  may  not 
here  be  nnproper  to  give  some  account  of  them.  He  fre- 
(ptently  boasts  of  the  management  of  Ireland  as  liis  master- 
piece; and  it  will  appear,  upon  in(]uiry,  that  his  vanity,  in 
lliis  particular,  was  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

,,  ,  ,  After  tlie  subjection  of  Ireland  bv  Kliza- 
sw.  of  Ireland.  j,g,,j_  the  more  difficult  task  still  remained  ; 
to  civilize  the  inluibitants,  to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and 
industry,  and  to  render  their  subjection  durable  and  useful 
to  the  crown  of  England.  James  proceeded  in  this  work 
by  a  steady,  regular,  and  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  in  the 
space  of  nine  years,  according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  he  made 
greater  advances  towards  the  reformation  of  that  kingdom, 
than  had  been  made  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty  years 
winch  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted."^ 

It  was  previously  necessarv  to  abolish  the  Irish  customs, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  were  calculated  to 
keep  that  people  for  ever  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  dis- 
order. 

By  the  Brehon  law  or  custom,  every  crime,  however 
enormous,  was  punished,  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine,  or 
pecuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal. 
Murder  itself,  as  among  all  the  ancient  barbarous  nations, 
was  atoned  for  in  this  manner;  and  each  man,  according 
to  his  rank,  had  a  different  rate  or  value  affixed  to  him, 
which  if  any  one  were  willing  to  pay,  he  needed  not  fear 
assassinating  his  enemy.  This  rate  was  called  his  c?-ic. 
When  Sir  Wilbam  ritzwiUiams,  being  lord  deputy,  told 
Maguire,  that  he  was  to  send  a  sheritf  into  Fermannali, 
which,  a  little  before,  had  been  made  a  county,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  English  law  ;  Ynur  sheriff',  said  ISIaguire, 
shaU  be  welcome  to  me :  but  let  me  know,  heforehund,  his 
eric,  or  the  price  of  Inn  head,  that,  if  my  people  cut  it  off,  I 
mat)  levy  the  money  upon  the  county.'^  As  for  oppression, 
extortion,  and  otlier  trespasses,  so  little  were  ihey  regarded, 
that  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them,  and  no  redress  for 
such  offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  customs  of  Gavclkinde  and  Tunistry  were  attended 
with  the  same  absurdity  in  the  distribution  of  property. 
The  land,  by  the  custom  of  Gavelkinde,  was  divided 
amoni;  all  the  males  of  the  sept,  or  family,  both  bastard 
and  legitimate :  and,  after  partition  made,  if  any  of  the 
sept  died,  his  portion  was  not  shared  out  among  his  sons ; 
but  the  chieftain,  at  his  discretion,  made  a  new  partition  of 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  that  sept,  and  gave  every  one  his 
sliare."  As  no  man,  by  reason  of  this  custom,  enjoyed  the 
fixed  property  of  any  land  ;  to  buiUI,  to  plant,  to  enclose,  to 
cultivate,  to  improve,  would  have  been  so  much  lost  labour. 

The  chiefuiins  and  the  tanists,  though  drawn  from  the 
principal  families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were  established 
liy  election,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. Tlieir  authority  was  almost  absolute  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  certain  lands  were  assigned  to  the  office,  its 
chief  profit  resulted  from  exactions,  dues,  assessments,  for 
which  there  was  no  fixed  law,  and  whicli  were  levied  at 
pleasure.'  Hence  arose  that  common  bye-word  amons 
the  Irish,  That  Ihey  dwelt  westtcard  nfthe  larv,  which  dwelt 
heyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow :  meaning  the  country 
where  the  I'.nglish  inliabited,  and  which  extended  not  be- 
yond the  compass  of  twenty  miles,  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin. s 

Alter  abolishing  these  Irish  customs,  and  substituting 
English  law  in  their  place,  James,  having  taken  all  the  na- 
tives under  his  protection,  and  declared  them  free  citizens, 
proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular  administration,  mi- 
litary a.s  well  as  civil. 

A  small  army  was  maintained,  its  discipline  inspected, 
and  its  pay  transmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  keep  the 
soldiers  from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been  usual 
in  former  reigns.     When  Odoghartie  raised  an  insurrec- 

r  Kinc  .lamps's  Works,  p.  059.  edit.  16W.       d  Sir  .lolm  Davis,  p.  166. 
e  Sir  Jolin  Uavis,  p.  167.  f  Id.  p.  17-1.  «  td.  p.  237. 
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tion,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  over,  and  the  flames  of  that 
rebellion  were  immediately  extinguished. 

All  minds  beins;  first  quieted  by  a  general  indemnity,'' 
circuits  were  established,  justice  administered,  oppression 
banished,  and  crimes  and  disorders  of  every  kind  severely 
punished.'  As  the  Irish  had  been  universally  engaged  in 
the  rebellion  against  Elizabeth,  a  resignation  of  all  the 
rights,  which  had  been  formerly  granted  them  to  separate 
jurisdictions,  was  rigorously  exacted;  and  no  authority, 
nut  that  of  the  king  and  the  law,  was  permitted  throughout 
the  kingdom.'' 

A  resignation  of  all  private  estates  was  even  required ; 
and  when  they  were  restored,  the  proprietors  received  them 
under  such  conditions  as  might  prevent,  for  the  future,  all 
tyranny  and  oppression  over  the  common  people.  The 
value  of  the  dues,  which  the  nobles  usually  claimed  from 
their  vassals,  was  estimated  at  a  fixed  sum,  and  all  further 
arbitrary  exactions  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.' 

The  whole  province  of  Ulster  having  fallen  to  the  crown 
by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  a  company  was  established  in 
London,  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  country  : 
the  jiroperty  was  divided  into  moderate  shares,  the  largest 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  acres ;  tenants  were  brought 
over  from  England  and  Scotland:  the  Irish  were  removed 
from  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  and  settled  in  the  open  coun- 
try :  husbandry  and  the  arts  v;ere  taught  them :  a  fixed 
habitation  secured  :  plunder  and  robbery  punished  :  and, 
by  these  means,  Ulster,  from  being  the  most  wild  and  dis- 
orderly province  of  all  Ireland,  soon  became  the  best  cul- 
tivated and  most  civilized.!" 

Such  were  the  arts,  by  which  .Tames  introduced  huma- 
nity and  justice  among  a  people,  who  had  ever  been  buried 
in  the  most  profound  barbarism.  Noble  cares !  much 
superior  to  the  vain  and  criminal  glory  of  conquests ;  but 
requiring  ages  of  perseverance  and  attention  to  perfect  what 
had  been  so  happily  begun. 

A  laudible  act  of  justice  was,  about  this  time,  executed 
in  England  upon  Lord  Sanquhir,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  base  assassination  of  Turner,  a  fenc- 
ing-master. The  English  nation,  who  were  generally  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Scots,  were  enraged  at  this  crime,  equally 
mean  and  atrocious ;  but  James  appeased  them,  by  prefer- 
ring the  severity  of  law  to  the  intercession  of  the  friends 
and  family  of  the  criminal." 


CHAP.  XLVII. 

Dealh  of  Pri 
latine — Hise.  of  Somerset — His 
Somerset — It  ise  of  Buckiiigliam — Cautionary  towns  delivered —  A  fi'airs  of 
Scotland. 

This  year  the  sudden  death  of  Henry,  ^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  diffused  an  universal  grief  jiov".  w" 
throughout  tlie  nation.  Though  youth  and  Biath  of  Prince 
royal  birth,  both  of  them  strong  allurements, 
prepossess  men  mightily  in  favour  of  the  early  ase  of 
princes;  it  is  with  peculiar  fondness  that  historians  men- 
tion Henry  :  and  in  every  respect,  his  merit  seems  to  have 
been  extraordinary.  He  had  not  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  he  already  possessed  more  di'jnity  in  his  beha- 
viour, and  commanded  more  respect,  than  his  father,  with 
all  his  age,  learning,  and  experience.  Neither  his  high 
fortune,  nor  his  youth,  had  seduced  him  into  any  irregular 
pleasures :  business  and  ambition  seem  to  have  been  his 
sole  passion.  His  inclinations,  as  well  as  exercises,  were 
martial  The  French  ambassador,  taking  leave  of  him, 
and  asking  his  commands  for  France,  found  him  employed 
in  the  exercise  of  the  pike ;  Tell  your  kinf;,  said  he,  in  what 
occupation  you  left  me  engaged.  '  He  had  conceived  great 
affection  and  esteem  for  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It 
was  his  saying,  sure  no  king  but  my  father  would  keep  such, 
a  bird  in  a  cage!'  He  seems  indeed  to  have  nourished  too 
violent  a  contempt  for  the  king  on  account  of  his  pedantry 

ft  The  French  monarch  had  given  particular  orrlers  to  his  ministers  to 
<  ultivate  tile  prince's  friendship ;  who  must  soon,  saiil  he.  have  chii-f  autho- 
rity in  Encland.  where  the  kinit  and  queen  are  held  in  so  littl 
Sep  lUp.  if  la  /hdenc.  vol.  i.  p.  4UC.  U!i,  vol.  ii,  ]).  16.  319. 

h  tote's  Detection,  p.  37. 
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iitiJ  |iusillaiiimity;  ami  by  that  means  slruck  in  with  tlie 
restless  and  martial  spirit  of  tlie  English  nation.  Had  lie 
lived,  he  liad  probably  promoted  the  ylorv,  perhaps  not 
the  felicity,  of  liis  people.  The  unhappy  |ire[iossession, 
which  men  commonly  entertain  in  favour  of  ambition, 
courage,  enterprise,  and  other  warlike  virtues,  engages 
generous  natures,  who  always  love  fame,  into  such  pursuits 
as  destroy  their  own  peace,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Violent  reports  were  propagated,  as  if  Henry  had  been 
carried  off  by  poison;  but  the  physicians,  on  opening  his 
body,  found  no  symptoms  to  confirm  Such  an  opinion."^ 
The  liold  and  criminal  malignity  of  men's  tongues  and 
pens  spared  not  even  the  king  on  the  occasion.  But  that 
prince's  character  seems  rather  to  have  failed  in  the  ex- 
treme of  facility  and  humanity,  than  in  that  of  cruelty  and 
violence.  Ilis  indulgence  to  Henry  was  great,  and  per- 
haps imprudent,  by  giving  him  a  large  and  independent 
settlement,  even  in  so  early  youth. 

Tlie  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
■  ■ '  '  ■  with  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine,  was  finished 
some  time  after  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  .served  to  dis- 
sipate the  grief  which  arose  on  that  melancholy  event. 
Feb.  14.  But  this  marriage,  though  celebrated  with 
KarriaBt  of  ihe  great  joy  and  festivity,  proved  itself  an  un- 
(»'ii?"w'itli  'ii"e  happy  event  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  his 
PaUiiue.  son-m-law,  and  had  ill  consequences  on  the 

reputation  and  fortunes  of  both.  The  elector,  trusting  to 
so  great  an  alliance,  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  his 
strength:  and  the  kins,  not  being  able  to  support  him  in 
his  distress,  lost  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  what  re- 
mained of  the  aftection  and  esteem  of  his  own  subjects. 

Except  during  sessions  of  parliament,  the  history  of  this 
reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  history  of  the  court 

„.  „  "  .  than  that  of  the  nation.  An  interesting 
Hisc  of  Somerset.    ,  ■         i      ,    r  j  .1         . 

object  had,  for  some  years,  ensaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  court :  it  was  a  favourite,  and  one  beloved 
by  James  with  so  profuse  and  unlimited  an  affection,  as 
left  no  room  for  any  rival  or  competitor.  About  the  end 
of  the  year  1609,  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived  in  London, 
after  having  passed  some  time  in  his  travels.  All  his  na- 
tural accomplishments  consisted  in  good  looks  :  all  his  ac- 
quired ahilnies,  in  an  easy  air  and  graceful  demeanour. 
He  had  letters  of  recommendation  to  his  countryman  Lord 
Hay ;  ai)d  that  nobleman  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  upon  him, 
than  he  discovered  talents  sufficient  to  entitle  him  imme- 
diately to  make  a  ereat  figure  in  the  government.  Apprized 
of  the  king's  passion  for  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior 
appearance,  he  studied  how  matters  might  be  so  managed 
that  this  new  object  should  make  the  strongest  impression 
upon  him.  Without  mentioning  him  at  court,  he  assigned 
hira  the  office,  at  a  match  of  tiltine,  of  presenting  to  the 
king  his  buckler  and  device ;  and  hoped  that  he  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  monarch.  Fortune  proved 
favourable  to  his  design,  by  an  incident  which  bore  at  first 
a  contrary  aspect.  When  Carre  was  advancing  to  execute 
his  office,  his  unruly  horse  flung  him,  and  broke  his  leg 
in  the  king's  presence.  James  approached  him  with  pity 
and  concern  :  love  and  affection  arose  on  the  sisrht  of  his 
beauty  and  tender  years;  and  the  prince  ordered  him 
immediately  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to  be  care- 
fully attended.  He  himself,  after  the  tilting,  paid  him  a 
visit  in  his  chamber,  and  frequently  returned  during  his 
confinement.  The  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  boy 
finished  the  conquest,  begun  by  his  exterior  graces  and 
aecomplisliments.  Other  princes  have  been  fond  of  choos- 
ing their  favourites  from  among  the  lower  ranks  of  their 
subjects,  and  have  reposed  themselves  on  them  with  the 
more  unreserved  confidence  and  affection,  because  the 
object  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  for  every  honour 
and  acquisition  :  James  was  desirous  that  his  favourite 
.should  also  derive  from  him  all  his  sense,  experience,  and 
knowledge.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own  wisdom,  he 
pleased  himself  with  the  fancy  that  this  raw  youth,  by 
Ilis  lessons  and  instructions,  would,  in  a  little  time,  be 
equal  to  his  sagest  ministers,  and  be  initiated  into  all  the 

firofound  mysteries  of  government,  on  which  he  set  so 
ligli  a  value.     And  as  this  kind  of  creation  was  more 

c  Kcniiet.  p.  690.    Cokr,  p.  :,7.    Wetwoo,!.  p.  ?7C. 


perfectly  his  own  work  than  any  other,  he  seems  to  have 
indulged  an  unlimited  fondness  for  his  minion,  beyond 
even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  children.  He  soon 
knighted  him,  created  him  Viscount  Rochester,  gave  him 
the  Carter,  brought  him  into  the  privy  council,  and,  though 
at  first  without  assigning  him  any  particular  office,  be- 
stowed on  him  the  supreme  direction  of  all  his  business 
and  political  concerns.  Agreeable  to  this  rapid  advance- 
ment in  confidence  and  honour,  were  the  riches  heaped 
upon  the  needy  favourite;  and  while  Salisbury  and  all 
the  wisest  ministers  could  scarcely  find  expedients  suffi- 
cient to  keep  in  motion  the  overburdened  machine  of 
government,  James,  with  unsparing  hand,  loaded  with 
treasures  this  insignificant  and  useless  pageant.'' 

It  is  said,  that  the  king  found  his  pupil  so  ill  educated, 
as  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  lowest  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue ;  and  that  the  monarch,  laying  aside  the  sceptre, 
took  the  birch  into  his  royal  hand,  and  instructed  him  in 
the  principles  of  grammar.  During  the  intervals  of  this 
noble  occupation,  affairs  of  state  would  be  introduced ; 
and  the  striplins,  by  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired, 
was  now  enabled  to  repay  in  political,  what  he  had  re- 
ceived in  grammatical,  instruction.  Such  scenes  and  such 
incidents  are  the  more  ridiculous,  though  the  less  odious, 
as  the  passion  of  James  seems  not  td  have  contained  in  it 
any  thing  criminal  or  flagitious.  History  charges  herself 
willingly  with  a  relation  of  the  great  crimes,  and  still  more 
with  that  of  the  great  virtues,  of  mankind  ;  but  she  appears 
to  fall  from  her  dignity,  when  necessitated  to  dwell  on 
such  frivolous  events  and  ignoble  personages. 

The  favourite  was  not,  at  first,  so  intoxicated  with  ad- 
vancement as  not  to  be  sensible  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
inexperience.  He  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  a  friend  ;  and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  choice, 
than  is  usual  with  such  pampered  minions.  In  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  he  met  with  a  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor, 
who,  building  all  hopes  of  his  own  preferment  on  that  of 
the  young  favourite,  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him  the 
principles  of  prudence  and  discretion.  By  zealously  serv- 
ing every  body,  Carre  was  taught  to  abate  the  envy  which 
might  attend tiis  sudden  elevation:  by  showing  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  English,  he  learned  to  escape  the  prejudices 
which  prevailed  against  his  country.  And  so  long  as  he 
was  content  to  be  ruled  by  Overbury's  friendly  councils, 
he  enjoyed,  what  is  rare,  tlie  highest  favour  of  the  prince, 
without  being  hated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  the  measure  of  courtly  happiness,  nought 
was  wanting  but  a  kind  mistress  ;  and  where  high  fortune 
concurred  with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and.  beauty,  this 
circumstance  could  not  be  difficult  to  attain.  But  it  was 
here  tliat  the  favourite  met  with  that  rock  on  which  all  his 
fortunes  were  wrecked,  and  which  plunged  him  for  ever 
into  an  abyss  of  infamy,  guilt,  and  misery. 

No  sooner  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  England, 
than  he  remembered  his  friendship  for  the  unfortunate 
families  of  Howard  and  Devereux,  who  had  suffered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Mary  and  to  his  own. 
Having  restored  voung  Essex  to  his  blood  and  dignity, 
and  conferred  the"  titles  of  Suffolk  and  Northampton  on 
two  brothers  of  the  house  of  Norfolk,  he  sought  the  further 
pleasure  of  uniting  these  families  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  Lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  She' was  only  thirteen,  he  fourteen 
years  of  ace;  and  it  was  thought  proper,  till  both  should 
iittain  the  age  of  puberty,  that  he  should  go  abroad  and 
pass  some  time  in  his  travels."^  He  returned  into  England 
after  four  years'  absence,  and  was  pleased  to  find  his  count- 
ess in  the  full  lustre  of  beauty,  and  pos-sessed  of  the  love 
and  admiration  of  the  whole  court.  But,  when  the  earl 
approached  and  claimed  the  privileges  of  a  husband,  he 
met  with  nothing  but  symptoms  of  aversion  and  disgiist, 
and  a  flat  refusal  of  anv  further  familiarities.  He  applied 
to  her  parents,  who  coiistrained  her  to  attend  him  into  the 
countrv,  and  to  partake  of  his  bed  :  but  nothing  could 
overco'me  her  rigid  sullenness  and  obstinacy  ;  and  she  still 
rose  from  his  side,  without  having  shared  the  nuptial 
pleasures.  Disgusted  with  reiterated  denials,  he  at  last 
gave  over  the  pursuit,  and   separating  himself  firom  her, 
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thenceforth  abandoned  her  conduct  to  her  own  will  and 
discretion. 

Such  coldi;ess  and  aversion  in  Lady  Essex  arose  not 
witliout  an  attachment  to  another  object.  The  favourite 
had  opened  his  addresses,  and  had  been  too  successful  in 
making  impression  on  the  tender  heart  of  the  young 
Countess.'  She  imagined  that,  so  long  as  she  refused  the 
embraces  of  Essex,  she  never  could  be  deemed  his  wife  ; 
^nd  that  a  separation  and  divorce  might  still  open  the 
way  for  a  new  marriage  with  her  beloved  Rochester.? 
Though  their  passion  was  so  violent,  and  their  opportu- 
nities of  intercourse  so  frequent,  that  they  had  already 
indulged  themselves  in  all  tlie  gratifications  of  Inve,  they 
still  lamented  their  unhappy  fate,  while  the  union  between 
them  w^s  not  entire  and  indissoluble.  And  the  lover,  as 
well  as  his  mistress,  was  impatient  till  their  mutual  ardour 
should  be  crowned  by  marriage. 

So  momentous  an  affair  could  not  be  concluded  witliout 
consulting  Overhury,  with  whom  Rochester  was  accus- 
tomed to  share  all  his  secrets.  While  that  faithful  friend 
had  considered  his  patron's  attachment  to  the  countess  of 
Essex  merely  as  an  affair  of  gallantry,  he  had  favoured 
its  progress ;  and  it  was  partlv  owing  to  the  ingenious  and 
passionate  letters  which  he  dictated,  that  Rochester  had 
met  with  such  success  in  his  addresses.  Like  an  expe- 
rienced courtier,  he  thought  that  a  conquest  of  this  nature 
would  throw  a  lustre  on  the  young  favourite,  and  would 
tend  still  further  to  endear  hifn  to  James,  who  was  charm- 
ed to  hear  of  the  amours  of  his  court,  and  listened  with 
attention  to  every  tale  of  gallantry.  But  great  was  Over- 
bury 's  alarm,  w'hen  Rochester  mentioned  his  design  of 
marrying  the  countess ;  and  he  used  everv  method  to  dis- 
suade his  friend  from  so  foolish  an  attempt.  He  repre- 
sented how  invidious,  how  difficult  an  enterprise  to  pro- 
cure her  a  divorce  from  her  husband  :  how  dangerous, 
how  shameful,  to  take  into  his  own  bed  a  profligate  w^oman, 
who,  being  married  to  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  rank, 
had  not  scrupled  to  prostitute  her  character,  and  to  bestow 
favours  on  the  object  of  a  capricious  and  momentary 
passion.  And,  in  the  zeal  of  friendship,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  threaten  Rochester,  that  he  would  separate  himself  for 
ever  from  him,  if  he  could  so  far  forget  his  honour  and 
his  interest  as  to  prosecute  the  intended  marriage.'' 

Rochester  had  the  weakness  to  reveal  this  conversation 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex ;  and  when  her  rage  and  furv 
broke  out  against  Overbury,  he  had  also  the  weakness  to 
enter  into  her  vindictive  projects,  and  to  swear  vengeance 
against  his  friend,  for  the  utmost  instance  which  he  could 
receive  of  his  faithful  friend.ship.  Some  contrivance  was 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  Rochester 
addressed  himself  to  the  king ;  and  after  complaining, 
that  his  own  indulgence  to  Oveiburv  had  begotten  in  him 
a  degree  of  arrogance,  which  was  extremelvdisagreeable, 
he  procured  a  commission  for  his  embassy  to  Russia ; 
•which  he  represented  as  a  retreat  for  his  friend,  both  pro- 
fitable and  honourable.  When  consulted  by  Overbury, 
he  earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  accepting  th"is  offer,  aiid 
took  on  himself  the  office  of  satisfying  the  king,  if  he 
should  be  anywise  displeased  with  the  refusal.'  To  the 
king  again  he  aggravated  the  insolence  of  Overbury 's  con- 
April  sisi  '^"'^''  '^^  obtained  a  warrant  for  committmg 
...  '  .  *"■"  '"  'he  Tower,  which  James  intended  as 
a  slight  punishment  for  his  disobedience.  The  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  was  a  creature  of  Rochester's,  and  had  lately 
been  put  into  the  office  for  this  very  purpose  :  he  confined 
Overburv  so  strictly,  that  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  de- 
barred the  sight  even  of  his  nearest  "relations ;  and  no 
communication  of  any  kind  was  allowed  with  him,  during 
near  six  months  whic"h  he  lived  in  prison. 

This  obstacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  pursued  their 
purpose;  and  the  king  himself,  forgetting  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  and  his  friendship  for  the  family  of  Essex, 
entered  zealously  into  the  project  of  procuring  t1ie  countess 
a  divorce  from  Vier  husband.  Essex  also  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  separating  himself  from  a  bad  woman,  by 
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whom  he  was  hated  ;  and  he  yvas  willing  to  favour  tlieir 
success  by  any  honourable  expedient.  The  pretence  for  a 
divorce  was  Kis  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  conjugal  duties  ; 
and  he  confessed,  that,  with  regard  to  the  countess,  he 
was  conscious  of  such  an  infirmity,  though  he  was  not 
sensible  of  it  with  regard  to  any  other  woman.  In  her 
place  too,  it  is  said,  a  young  virgin  was  substituted  under 
a  mask,  to  undergo  a  legal  inspection  by  a  jury  of  ma- 
trons. After  such  a  trial,  seconded  by  court-influence, 
and  supported  by  the  ridiculous  opinion  of  fascination  or 
witchcraft,  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  countess.''  And,  to 
crown  the  scene,  the  king,  solicitous  lest  the  lady  should 
lose  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  bestowed'  on  his 
minion  the  title  of  Eari  of  Somerset. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  Countess  of  Somersel 
was  not  satisfied,  till  she  should  further  satiate  her  re- 
venge on  Overbury ;  and  she  engaged  her  husband,  as 
well  as  her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atro- 
cious design  of  taking  him  off  secretly  by  poison.  Fruit- 
less attempts  were  reiterated  by  weak  "poi- 
sons; but,  at  last,  they  gave  him  one  so  S."*"" 
sudden  and  violent,  tliat"  the  symptoms  were  '6th  s«pt. 
apparent  to  every  one  who  approached  him.'  His  inter- 
ment was  hurried  on  with  the  greatest  precipitation  ;  ard 
though  a  strong  suspicion  immediately  pre»-ailed  in  the 
public,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was  not  brouglit  to  light 
till  some  years  after. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  Overbury  increased  or  begot 
the  suspicion,  that  the  Prince  of  W  ales  had  been  carried 
off  by  poison,  given  him  by  Somerset.  Wen  considered 
not,  that  the  contrary  inference  was  much  juster.  If  So- 
merset was  so  great'  a  novice  in  this  detestable  art,  that, 
during  the  course  of  five  months,  a  man  who  was  his  pri- 
soner, and  attended  by  none  but  his  emissaries,  could  not 
be  despatched  but  in  so  bungling  a  manner ;  how  could 
it  be  imagined  that  a  young  prince,  living  in  his  own 
court,  surrounded  by  his  own  friends  and  domestics,  could 
be  exposed  to  Somerset's  attempts, and  be  taken  off  by  so 
subtle  a  poison,  if  such  a  one  exist,  as  could  elude  the 
skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  ? 

The  ablest  minister  that  James  ever  possessed,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  dead  ;  °  Suffolk,  a  man  of  slender  ca- 
pacity, had  succeeded  him  in  his  office :  and  it  was  now 
nis  task  to  supply,  from  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  pro- 
fusion of  James  and  of  his  young  favourite.  The  title  of 
baronet,  invented  by  Salisbury,  was  sold  ;  and  two  hun- 
dred patents  of  that  species  of  knighthood  were  disposed 
of  for  so  many  thousand  pounds  :  each  rank  of  nobility 
had  also  its  price  affixed  to  it :  "  privy  seals  were  circu- 
lated, to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  : 
benevolences  were  exacted,  to  the  amount  of  fiftv-two 
thousand  pounds."  And  some  monopolies  of  no  great 
value  were  erected.  But  all  these  expedients  proved  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  king's  necessities ;  even  though 
he  began  to  enter  into  some  schemes  for  retrenching  his  ■ 
expenses.P  However  small  the  hopes  of  success,  a  new 
parliament  must  be  summoned,  and  this  dangerous  expe- 
dient, for  such  It  was  now  become,  once  more  be  put 
to  trial. 

When  the  Commons  were  assembled,  they     .  «    , 
■discovered  an   extraordinary  alarm,  on  ac-     sii,  Apn'r' 
count  of  the  rumour  which  w"as  spread  abroad   •*  p»i  li»nient. 
concerning  undertukersA      It  was   reported  that  several 
persons,  attached  to  the  king,  had   entered   into  a  confe- 
deracy ;  and  having  laid  a  regular  plan  for  the  new  elec- 
tions, had  distributed  their  interest  all  over  England,  and 
had  undertaken  to  secure  a  majority  for  the  court.    So 
ignorant  were   the  Commons,  that  they   knew  not  this 
incident  to  be  the  first  infallible  symptom  of  any  regular 
or  established  liberty.     Had  they  been  contented  to  fol- 
low the  maxims  of  their  predecessors,  who,  as  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  said  to  the  last  parliament,  never,  but  thrice  in 
six  hundred   years,  refused  a  supply;'  thev  needed  not 
dread  that  the  crown  should  ever  interest  Itself  in  their 
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elections.  Formerly  the  kings  even  insisted,  that  none  of 
their  household  should  be  elected  members  ;  and  tliough 
the  charter  was  afterwards  declared  void,  Henry  VI.  from 
hhs  great  favour  to  the  city  of  York,  conferred  a  peculiar 
privilege  on  its  citizens,  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  this  trouble.'  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  ancient 
times,  a  seat  in  the  House  being  considered  as  a  burden, 
attended  neither  with  honour  nor  profit,  it  was  requisite 
for  the  counties  and  boroughs  to  pay  fees  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. About  this  time  a  seat  began  to  be  regarded 
as  an  honour,  and  the  country-gentlemen  contended  for 
it;  though  the  practice  of  levying  wages  for  the  parlia- 
ment-men was  not  altoEiether  discontinued.  It  was  not 
till  long  after,  when  liberty  was  thoroughly  established, 
and  popular  assemblies  entered  into  every  branch  of  pub- 
lic business,  that  the  members  began  to  join  profit  to 
honour,  and  the  crown  found  it  necessary  to  distribute 
among  them  all  the  considerable  offices  of  the  kingdom. 

So  little  skill  or  so  small  means  had  the  courtiers,  in 
James's  reign,  for  managing  elections,  that  this  House  of 
Commons  showed  rather  a  stronger  spirit  of  liberty  than 
the  foregoing;  and  instead  of  entering  upon  the  business 
of  supply,  as  urged  by  the  king,  who  made  them  several 
liberal  offers  of  grace,'  they  immediately  resumed  the 
subject  which  had  been  opened  last  parliament,  and  dis- 
puted his  majesty's  power  of  levying  new  customs  and 
impositions,  by  the  mere  authority  of  his  prerogative.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  in  their  debates  on  tnis  subject,  the 
courtiers  frequently  pleaded,  as  a  precedent,  the  example 
of  all  the  other  hereaitary  monarchs  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly mentioned  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  ;  nor 
was  tliis  reasoning  received  by  the  House  either  with  sur- 
prise or  indignation."  The  members  of  the  opposite  parly 
either  contented  themselves  with  denying  the  justness  of 
the  inference,  or  they  disputed  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tion." And  a  patriot  member  in  particular,  Sir  Roger 
Owen,  even  in  arguing  against  the  impositions,  frankly 
allowed,  that  the  King  of  England  was  endowed  with  as 
ample  a  power  and  prerogative  as  any  prince  in  Christen- 
dom.'" The  nations  on  the  continent,  we  may  observe, 
enjoyed  still,  in  that  age,  some  small  remains  of  liberty; 
and  the  English  were  possessed  of  little  more. 

The  Commons  applied  to  the  Lords  for  a  conference 
with  regard  to  the  new  impositions.  A  speech  of  Neile, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  reflecting  on  the  lower  House,  begat 
some  altercation  with  the  Peers  ;y  and  the  king  seized  the 
opportunity  of  dissolving  immediately,  with  great  indig- 
nation,  a  parliament  which  had  shown  so 
firm  a  resolution  of  retrenching  his  preroga- 
tive, without  communicating,  in  return,  the  smallest  sup- 
ply to  his  necessities.  He  carried  his  resentment  so  far  as 
even  to  throw  into  prison  some  of  the  members,  who  had 
been  the  most  forNvard  in  their  opposition  to  his  measures.^ 
In  vain  did  he  plead,  in  excuse  for  this  violence,  the  ex- 
ample of  Elizabeth  and  other  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor, 
as  well  as  Plantagenet.  The  people  and  the  parliament, 
without  abandoning  for  ever  all  their  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, could  acquiesce  in  none  of  these  precedents,  how 
ancient  and  frequent  soever.  And  were  the  authority  of 
such  precedents  admitted,  the  utmost  that  could  be  in- 
ferred is,  that  the  constitution  of  England  was,  at  that 
time,  an  inconsistent  fabric,  whose  jarring  and  discordant 
parts  must  soon  destroy  each  other,  and  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  old,  beget  some  new  form  of  civil  government 
more  uniform  and  consistent. 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  king  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  throughout  this  whole  reign,  there 
appears  suflficient  cause  of  quarrel  and  mutual  disgust; 
yet  are  we  not  to  imagine,  that  this  was  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  that  jealousy  which  prevailed  between  them. 
During  debates  in  the  House,  it  often  happened,  that  a 
jiarticular  member,  more  ardent  and  zealous  than  the  rest, 

selves  to  tbe  hazard  of  beiue  refused ;  but  it  is  certain  that  f.nelish  parlia- 
ments did  tiDcieDtly  carrv  their  frugality  to  an  extreme,  and  seldom  could 
be  preVHiled  on  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  Bovernment. 
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would  display  the  highest  sentiments  of  liberty,  which  the 
Commons  contented  themselves  to  hear  with  silence  and 
seeming  approbation ;  and  the  king,  informed  of  these 
h.'u^ngues,  concluded  the  whole  House  to  be  infected  with 
the  same  principles,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  combination 
against  his  prerogative.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  valued  himself  extremely  on  his  king-craft,  and 
perhaps  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  dissimulation, 
seems  to  have  been  very  little  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
secrecy  ;  but  openly,  at  his  table,  in  all  companies,  incul- 
cated those  monarchical  tenets  which  he  had  so  strongly 
imbibed.  Before  a  numerous  audience,  he  had  expressed 
himself  with  great  disparagement  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  had  given  the  preference,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  to  the  civil  law  :  and  for  this  indiscretion  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a  speech  to  the  former 
parliament.^'  As  a  specimen  of  his  usual  liberty;  of  talk, 
we  may  mention  a  story,  though  it  passed  some  time  alter, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Waller,  and  which  that 
poet  used  frequently  to  repeat.  When  Waller  was  young, 
lie  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  court ;  and  he  stood  in  the 
circle,  and  saw  James  dine ;  where,  among  other  com- 
pany, there  sat  at  table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Andrews. 
The  king  proposed  aloud  this  question,  Whether  he  might 
not  take  his  subjects'  money  when  he  needed  it,  without 
all  this  formality  of  parliament  ?  Neile  replied,  God  for- 
biii  yuu  should  not :  'for  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils. 
Antirews  declined  answering,  and  said,  he  was  not  skilled 
in  parliamentary  cases :  but  upon  the  king's  urging  him, 
and  saying  he  would  admit  of  no  evasion,  the  bishop  re- 
plied pleasantly,  H  Ay  then  1  think  your  7mije-iti/  may  luw- 
fully  take  my  Srother  Ntile's  money :  for  he  offers  it.^ 

The  favourite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  in-  a.  D.  1615. 
quiry  of  justice;  but  he  had  not  escaped  Somerset's  fail, 
tnat  still  voice  which  can  make  itself  be  heard  amidst  all 
the  hurry  and  flattery  of  a  court,  and  astonishes  the  cri- 
minal with  a  just  representation  of  his  most  secret  enor- 
mities. Conscious  of  the  murder  of  his  friend,  Somerset 
received  small  consolation  from  the  enjoyments  of  love, 
or  the  utmost  kindness  and  indulgence  of  his  sovereign. 
The  graces  of  his  youth  gradually  disappeared,  the  gaiety 
of  his  manners  was  obscured,  his  politeness  and  obliging 
behaviour  were  changed  into  suUenness  and  silence.  And 
tlie  king,  whose  affections  had  been  engaged  by  these  su- 
perficial accompbshments,  began  to  estrange  himself  from 
a  man  who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amusement. 

The  sagacious  courtiers  observed  the  first  symptoms  of 
this  disgust:  Somerset's  enemies  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  offered  a  new  minion  to  the  king.  George  Villiers,  a 
youth  of  one-and-twenty,  younger  brother  of  a  good 
family,  returned  at  this  time  from  his  travels,  and  was  re- 
marked for  the  advantages  of  a  handsome  person,  genteel 
air,  and  fashionable  apparel.  At  a  comedy,  he  was  pur- 
posely placed  full  in  James's  eye,  and  immediately  en- 
gaged the  attention,  and,  in  the  same  instant,  the  affections, 
of  that  monarch.'  Ashamed  of  his  sudden  attachment, 
the  king  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  conceal  the  par- 
tiality which  he  felt  for  the  handsome  stranger ;  and  he 
employed  all  his  profound  politics  to  fix  him  in  his  ser- 
vice, without  seeming  to  desire  it.  He  declared  his  reso- 
lution not  to  confer  any  office  on  him,  unless  entreated  by 
the  queen;  and  he  pretended,  that  it  should  only  be  in 
complaisance  to  her  choice  he  would  agree  to  admit  him 
near  his  person.  The  queen  was  immediately  applied  to  ; 
but  she,  well  knowing  the  extreme  to  which  the  king  car- 
ried these  attachments,  refused,  at  first,  to  lend  her  counte- 
nance to  this  new  passion.  It  was  not  till  entreated  by 
Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  decent  prelate,  and 
one  much  prejudiced  against  Somerset,  that  she  would 
condescend  to  oblige  her  husband,  by  asking  this  favour 
of  him.""  And  the  king,  thinking  now  that  all  appearances 
were  fully  saved,  no  longer  constrained  his  affection,  but 
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immediately  bestowed  the  office  of  cup-bearer  on  young 
Villiers. 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  parties  between  the 
two  minions  ;  while  some  endeavoured  to  advance  the 
rising  fortune  of  \illiers,  others  deemed  it  safer  to  adhere 
to  the  estahhshed  credit  of  Somerset.  The  kins;  himself, 
divided  between  inclination  and  decorum,  incre;ised  the 
doubt  and  ambiguity  of  tlie  courtiers;  and  the  stern  jea- 
Idusy  of  tlie  oil!  favourite,  who  refused  every  advance  of 
friendsliip  from  his  rival,  begat  perpetual  quarrels  between 
their  several  partisans.  But  the  discovery  of  Somerset's 
j^iiilt  m  the  murder  of  Overbury,  at  last  decided  the  con- 
troversy, and  exposed  him  to  t1ie  ruui  and  infamy  whicli 
he  so  well  merited. 

An  apothccaiv's  apprentice,  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  up  the  poisons,  having  retired  to  Flushing,  began 
to  talk  very  freely  of  the  whole  secret ;  and  the  affair  at 
last  came  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king's  envoy  in  the 
Low  Countries.  By  his  means.  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
secretary  of  state,  was  informed,  and  he  immediately  car- 
ried the'  intelligence  to  James.  The  king,  alarmed  and 
astonished  to  find  such  enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom 
he  had  admitted  into  his  bosom,  sent  for  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  chief  justice,  and  earnestly  recommended  to  him  the 
most  rigorous  and  unbiassed  scrutiny.  This  injunction 
was  executed  with  great  industry  and  severity  :  the  whole 
labyrinth  of  guilt  was  carefully  unravelled  :  the  lesser 
criminals,  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
Franklin,  ^\'eston,  Mrs.  Turner,  were  first  tried  and  con- 
demned :  Somerset  and  his  Countess  were  afterwards 
found  guilty :  Northampton's  death,  a  little  before,  had 
saved  him  from  a  like  fate. 

It  may  not  be  unwortliy  of  remark,  that  Coke,  in  the 
trial  of  Jilrs.  Turner,  told  her  that  she  was  gudty  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins  :  she  was  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a  sorcerer, 
a  witch,  a  papist,  a  felon,  a  murderer."  And  what  may 
more  surprise  us.  Bacon,  then  attorney-general,  took  care 
to  obseri'e,  that  poisoning  was  a  popish  trick.'  Such 
were  the  bigoted  prejudices  which  prevailed :  poisoning 
was  not,  of  itself,  sufficiently  odious,  if  it  were  not  repre- 
sented as  a  branch  of  popery.  Stowe  tells  us,  that  when 
the  king  came  to  Newcastle,  on  his  first  entry  into  Eng- 
land, he  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners,  except  those  who 
were  confined  for  treason,  murder,  and  papisliy.  When 
one  considers  these  circumstances,  that  tiirious  hicotry  of 
the  catholics  which  broke  out  in  the  gunpowder  con- 
spiracy appears  the  less  surprising. 

All  the  accomplices  in  Overbury's  murder  received  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crime:  but  the  king  bestowed  a 
pardon  on  the  principals,  Somerset  and  the  Countess.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  James's  fortitude  had  been  highly 
laudable,  had  he  persisted  in  his  first  intention  of  consign- 
ing over  to  severe  justice  all  the  criminals  :  but  let  us  still 
beware  of  blaming  him  too  harshly,  if,  on  the  approach  of 
the  fatal  hour,  he  scrupled  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  persons  whom  he  had  once  favoured  with  his 
most  tender  aflbctions.  To  soften  the  rigour  of  their  fate, 
after  some  vears'  imprisonment,  he  restored  them  to  their 
liberty,  and  conferred  on  them  a  pension,  with  which  they 
retired,  and  languished  out  old  age  in  infamy  and  obscu- 
rity. Their  guilty  loves  were  turned  into  the  most  deadly 
hatred  ;  and  they  passed  many  years  together  in  the  same 
house,  without  any  intercourse  or  correspondence  with 
each  other.? 

Several  historians,!'  in  relating  these  events,  have  insisted 
much  on  the  dissimulation  of  James's  behaviour,  when 
he  delivered  Somerset  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  justice ; 
on  the  insolent  menaces  of  that  criminal ;  on  his  peremp- 
tory refusal  to  stand  a  trial ;  and  on  the  extreme  anxiety  of 
the  king  during  the  whole  jirogress  of  this  affair.  Allow- 
ing all  these  circumstances  to  be  true,  of  which  some  are 
suspicious,  if  not  palpably  false,'  the  great  remains  of 
tenderness  which  James  still  felt  for  Somerset  may,  per- 
haps, be  sufficient  to  account  f<ir  them.  That  favourite 
was  high-spirited,  and  resolute  rather  to  perish,  than  live 
under  the  infamy  to  which  he  was  exposed.    James  was 
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sensible  that  the  pardonin"  of  so  great  a  criminal,  which 
was  of  itself  invidious,  would  become  still  more  unpopular, 
if  his  obstinate  and  stubborn  behaviour  on  his  trial  should 
augment  the  public  hatred  against  him.''  At  least,  the 
unreserved  confidence  in  which  the  king  had  indulged  his 
favourite  for  several  vears,  might  render  Somerset  master 
of  so  many  secrets,  tliat  it  is  impossible,  without  further 
light,  to  assign  the  particular  reason  of  that  superiority, 
which,  it  is  .said,  he  appeared  so  much  to  assume. 

The  fall  of  Somerset,  and  his  banishment  Hiseof 
from  court,  opened  the  way  for  X'ilbcrs  to  Hmkingham. 
mount  up  at  once  to  the  full  height  of  fiivour,  of  honours, 
and  of  nches.  Had  James's  passion  been  governed  by 
common  rules  of  nrudence,  the  office  of  cup-bearer  would 
have  attached  Villiers  to  his  person,  and  might  well  have 
contented  one  of  his  age  and  family  ;  nor  would  any  one, 
who  was  not  cynically  austere,  have  much  censured  the 
singularity  of  the  king's  choice  in  his  friends  and  favourites. 
But  such  advancement  was  far  inferior  to  the  fortune 
which  he  intended  for  his  mhiion.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  created  him  Viscount  X'illiers,  Earl,  I\Iar(piis,and 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master  of  the 
horse,  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
master  of  the  king's-bench  office,  steward  of  Westminster, 
constable  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.' 
His  mother  obtained  the  title  of  Countess  of  Buckingham : 
his  brother  was  created  \'iscount  Purhcck ;  and  a  numerous 
train  of  needy  relations  were  all  pushed  up  into  credit  and 
authority.  And  thus  the  fond  ]irince,  while  he  meant  to 
play  the  tutor  to  his  favourite,  and  to  train  him  up  in  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  politics,  took  an  infallible  method, 
by  loading  him  with  premature  and  exorbitant  honours,  to 
render  him,  for  ever,  rash,  precipitate,  and  insolent. 

A  young  minion  to  gratify  with  pleasure,  ,  t,  k  k 
a  necessitous  family  to  supply  witli  riches,  '  • '  '  • 
were  enterprises  too  great  for  the  empty  exchequer  of 
James.  In  order  to  obtain  a  little  money,  the  cautionary 
towns  must  be  delivered  up  to  the  Dutch ;  a  measure  which 
has  been  severely  blamed  by  almost  all  historians ;  and  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  been  censured  much  be- 
yond its  real  weiglit  and  importance. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  advanced  money  cauiionary 
for  the  support  of  the  infant  republic,  be-  tonus  delivered, 
sides  the  view  of  securing  herself  against  the  power  and 
ambition  of  Spain,  she  still  reserved  the  prospect  of  reim- 
bursement ;  and  she  got  consigned  into  her  hands  the 
three  important  fortresses  of  FlushiiiL',  the  Bribe,  and 
Rammekins,  as  pledges  for  the  money  due  to  her.  In- 
dulgent to  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  States,  she 
agreed  tliat  the  debt  should  bear  no  interest ;  and  she  sti- 
pulated, that  if  ever  England  should  make  a  separate 
peace  with  Spain,  she  should  pay  the  troops  whicli  garri- 
soned those  fortresses."" 

After  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  the  States  made  an  agreement  with  the 
king,  diat  the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  800,000 
pounds,  should  be  discharged  by  yearly  payments  of 
40,000  pounds;  and  as  five  years  had  eliipsed,  the  debt 
was  now  reduced  to  600,000  pounds ;  and  in  fifteen  years 
more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally  ex- 
tinguished." But  of  this  sum,  26,000  pounds  a  year  were 
expended  on  the  pay  of  the  garrisons  :  the  remainder  alone 
accrued  to  the  king  :  and  the  States,  weigliinir  ihe  circum- 
stances, thought  that  they  made  James  a  very  advantage- 
ous off'er  when  they  expressed  their  willingness,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  cautionary  towns,  to  pay  him  immediately 
250,000  pounds,  and  to  incorporate  tlic  iMi^dish  garrisons 
in  their  army.  It  occurred  also  to  the  king,  that  even  the 
payment  of  the  40,000  pounds  a  year  was  jirecarious,  and 
depended  on  the  accident  that  the  truce  should  he  renewed 
between  Spain  and  the  republic :  if  war  broke  out,  the 
maintenance  of  the  garrisons  lay  upon  England  alone;  a 
burden  very  useless,  and  too  heavy  lor  the  slender  revenues 
of  that  kingdom  :  that  even  during  the  truce,  the  Dutch, 
straitened  by  other  expenses,  were  far  from  lieing  regular 
in  their  payments;  and  the  garrisons  were  at  present  in 
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(laiii;cr  of  niuliiiviiiK  (or  want  of  subsistence :  that  the  aii- 
nuulsuinof  U,000  pounds,  the  whole  siiving  on  tlie  Dutch 
payments,  amounti'cl,  in  fifteen  ye.as,  to  no  inoie  than 
210,000  pounds  ;  whereas  2.')0,o6o  pounds  were  offered 
immediately,  a  larger  sum,  and  if  money  be  computed  at 
ten  per  cent,  the  current  interest,  more  than  double  the 
sum  to  winch  Kii^'laiid  was  entitled  :»  that  if  James  wait- 
ed till  tlic  whole  debt  were  discharged,  the  troops,  which 
composed  tlic  garrisons,  remained  a  burden  upon  him, and 
could  not  be  broken,  without  receiving  some  consideration 
for  their  past  services :  that  the  cautionary  towns  were 
only  a  temporary  restraint  upon  the  Hollanders  ;  and  in 
the  present  emergence,  t'le  conjunction  of  interest  between 
England  and  the  republic  was  so  intimate  as  to  render  all 
other  ties  superfluous;  and  no  reasonable  measures  for 
mutual  support  would  be  wanting  from  the  Dutch,  even 
though  freed  from  the  dependence  of  these  garrisons  :  that 
the  exchequer  of  the  republic  was  at  present  very  low,  in- 
somuch that  tliev  found  difficulty,  now  that  the  aids  of 
France  were  witlidrawn,  to  maintain  themselves  in  that 
posture  of  defence  which  was  requisite  during  the  truce 
with  Spain  :  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  perpetually  in- 
sisting with  the  king  on  the  restitution  of  these  towns,  as 
belonging  to  their  crown  ;  and  no  cordial  alliance  could 
ever  be  made  with  tliat  nation,  while  they  remained  in  the 
,  hands  of  the  English. P     These  reasons,  to- 

gether with  his  urgent  wants,  induced  the 
king  to  accept  of  Caron's  oft'ev ;  and  he  evacuated  the 
cautionary  towns,  wliich  lield  the  States  in  a  degree  of 
subjection,  and  which  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  prince 
would  have  regarded  as  his  most  valuable  possessions. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Dutch  common- 
wealth. 

A.  n  lOr         When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on 

ABViiisoi'  Janips,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
SioUaiKi.  Scottish  nation,  that  the  independence  of 
their  kingdom,  the  object  for  which  their  ancestors  had 
shed  so  much  blood,  would  now  be  lost;  and  that,  if  both 
states  persevered  in  maintaining  separate  laws  and  par- 
liaments, the  weaker  would  more  sensibly  feel  the  sub- 
jection, than  if  it  bad  been  totally  subdued  by  force  of 
arms.  But  these  views  did  not  generally  occur.  The 
glory  of  having  given  a  .sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemv, 
the  advantages  of  present  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  riches 
acquired  from  the  munificence  of  their  master ;  these  con- 
siderations secured  their  dutiful  obedience  to  a  prince,  who 
daily  gave  such  sensible  proofs  of  his  friendship  and  par- 
tiality towards  them.  Never  had  the  authority  of  anv 
king,  who  resided  among  them,  been  so  firmly  established 
as  was  that  of  James,  even  when  absent;  anil  as  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  hitherto  conducted  with  great  order 
and  tranquillity,  there  had  happened  no  occurrence  to 
J.  draw  thither  our  attention.     But  this  sum- 

mer, the  king  was  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  native  country,  in  order  to  renew  his  ancient  friendships 
and  connexions,  and  to  introduce  that  change  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  and  government,  on  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely intent.  The  three  chief  points  of  this  kind,  which 
James  proposed  to  accomplish  by  his  journey  to  Scotland, 
were,  the  enlarging  of  episcopal  authority,  the  establishing 
of  a  few  ceremonies  in  public  worship,  and  the  fixing  of  a 
superiority  in  the  civil  above  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  an  observation  suggested  by  all  history,  and  by 
none  iriore  than  by  that  of  James  and  his  successor,  that 
the  religious  spirit,  when  it  mingles  with  faction,  contains 
m  It  something  supernatural  and  unaccountable  ;  and  that, 
m  its  operations  upon  societv,  eflfects  correspond  less  to 
their  known  causes  than  is  found  in  any  other  circum- 
stance of  government.  A  reflection  which  may,  at  once, 
afford  a  source  of  blame  against  such  sovereigns  as  lightly 
innovate  in  so  dangerous  an  article,  and  of  apology  for 
such  as,  being  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  that  nature,  are 
disappointed  of  the  expected  event,  and  fail  in  their  un- 
dertakings. 

When  the  Scottish  nation  was  first  seized  with  that  zeal 
for  reformation,  which,  though  it  caused  such  disturbance 
during  tlie  time,  has  proved   so  salutary  in    the   conse- 
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quences;  the  preachers,  assuming  a  character  little  inferior 
to  the  prophetic  or  apostolical,  disdained  all  subjection  to 
the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  church,  by  whom  their  innova- 
tions were  punished  and  opposed.  The  revenues  of  the 
dignified  clergy,  no  longer  considered  as  sacred,  were  either 
appropriated  by  the  present  possessors,  or  seized  by  the 
more  powerful  barons ;  and  what  remained,  after  mighty 
dilapidations,  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  annexed  to  the 
crown.  The  prelates  however,  and  abbots,  maintained 
their  tempor.d  jurisdictions  and  their  seats  in  parliament; 
and  though  laymen  were  sometimes  endowed  with  ecclesi- 
astical titles,  the  church,  notwithstanding  its  frequent  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  was  still  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  those  spiritual  lords,  in  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom. After  many  struggles,  the  king,  even  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  had  acquired  sufficient 
influence  over  the  Scottish  clergy,  to  extort  from  them  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  parliamentary  jurisdiction  of 
bishops ;  though  attended  with  many  precautions,  in  order 
to  secure  themselves  against  the  spiritual  encroachments 
of  that  order .<!  When  King  of  England,  he  engaged  them, 
though  still  with  great  reluctance  on  their  part,  to  advance 
a  step  further,  and  to  receive  the  bishops  as  perpetual 
presidents  or  moderators  in  their  ecclesiastical  synods ; 
reiterating  their  protestations  against  all  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  prelates,  and  all  controlling  power  over  the 
presbyterians.'  And  by  such  gradual  innovations,  the 
king  flattered  himself,  that  he  should  quietly  introduce 
episcopal  authority  :  but  as  his  final  scope  was  fully  seen 
fi'om  the  beginning,  every  new  advance  gave  fresh  occasion 
of  discontent,  and  aggravated,  instead  of  softening,  the  ab- 
horrence entertained  against  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king's  aim  more  apparent,  were  the 
endeavours  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  used  to  introduce 
into  Scotland  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  the  rest,  it  was  easily  foreseen,  would  soon  fol- 
low. The  fire  of  devotion,  excited  by  novelty,  and  in- 
flamed by  opposition,  had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
Scottish  reformers,  that  all  rites  and  ornaments,  and  even 
order  of  worship,  were  disdainfully  rejected  as  useless 
burdens ;  retarding  the  imagination  in  its  rapturous  ec- 
stasies, and  cramping  the  operations  of  that  divine  Spirit 
by  which  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  animated.  A 
mode  of  worship  was  established,  the  most  naked  and 
most  simple  imaginable;  one  that  borrowed  nothing  from 
the  senses ;  but  reposed  itself  entirely  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  divine  essence,  which  discovers  itself  to  the 
understanding  only.  This  species  of  devotion,  so  worthy 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  so  little  suitable  to  human 
frailty,  was  observed  to  occasion  great  disturbances  in  the 
breast,  and  in  many  respects  to  confound  all  rational  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  mind,  straining  for 
these  extraordinary  raptures,  reaching  them  by  short 
glances,  sinking  again  under  its  own  weakness,  rejecting 
all  exterior  aid  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  was  so  occupied 
in  this  inward  life,  that  it  fled  from  every  intercourse  of 
society,  and  from  every  cheerful  amusement,  which  could 
soften  or  humanize  the  character.  It  was  obvious  to  all 
discerning  eyes,  and  had  not  escaped  the  king's,  that  by 
the  prevalence  of  fanaticism,  a  gloomy  and  sullen  disposi- 
tion established  itself  among  the  people ;  a  spirit,  obstinate 
and  dangerous ;  independent  and  disorderly  ;  animated 
equally  with  a  contempt  of  authority,  and  a  hatred  to  every 
other  mode  of  religion,  particularly  to  the  catholic.  In 
order  to  mellow  these  humours,  James  endeavoured  to 
infiise  a  small  tincture  of  ceremony  into  the  national  wor- 
ship, and  to  introduce  such  rites  as  might,  in  some  degree, 
occupy  the  mind,  and  please  the  senses,  without  departing 
too  far  from  that  simplicity,  by  which  the  Reformation  was 
distinguished.  The  finer  arts  too,  though  still  rude  in 
these  northern  kingdoms,  were  eraploved  to  adorn  the 
churches  ;  and  the  king's  chapel,  in  which  an  organ  was 
erected,  and  some  pictures  and  statues  displayed,  was  pro- 
posed as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  But  music  was 
grating  to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  Scottish  clergy ; 
sculpture  and  painting  appeared  instruments  of  idolatry; 
the  surplice  was  a  rag  of  popery ;  and  every  motion  or 
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gesture  prescribed  by  tlio  liturcy,  was  a  step  towards  that 
spiritual  B;>l\vloii,  so  iniuh  the  object  of  tlieir  horror  and 
aversion.  Every  tluns;  was  deemed  unpious,  but  their  own 
mystical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  idolized, 
and  whose  eastern  prophetic  style  they  employed  in  every 
common  occurrence. 

It  will  not  lie  necessary  to  ^ve  a  particular  account  of 
the  ceremonies  which  the  kins;  was  so  intent  to  establish. 
Siich  institutions,  for  a  tmie,  are  esteemed  either  too  divine 
to  have  proceeded  from  any  other  being  than  the  supreme 
Creator  of  the  universe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  anv  but  an  infernal  demon.  But  no  sooner  is 
the  mode  of  the  controversv  past,  than  they  are  universally 
discovered  to  be  of  so  little  importance,  as  scarcely  to  be 
mentioned  with  decency  amidst  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  transactions.  It  suffices  here  to  remark,  tliat  the 
rites  introduced  by  James  regarded  the  kneeling  at  the 
sacrament,  private  communion,  private  baptism,  confirm- 
ation of  children,  and  the  observance  of  Christmas  and 
other  festivals.'  The  acts,  establishing  these  ceremonies, 
were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Articles  of 
Perth,  from  the  place  where  tliey  were  ratified  by  the 
assembly. 

A  conformity  of  discipline  and  worship  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  whicn  was  James's 
aim,  he  never  could  hope  to  establish,  but  by  first  pro- 
curing an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  authority  in  all 
spiritual  causes ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
the  practice  as  well  as  principles  of  the  presbyterian  clergy. 
The  ecclesiastical  courts  possessed  the  power  of  pronounc- 
ing excommunication ;  and  that  sentence,  besides  the  spi- 
ritual consequences  supposed  to  follow  from  it,  was 
attended  with  immediate  effects  of  the  most  important 
nature.  The  person  excommunicated  was  shunned  by 
every  one  as  profane  and  impious  ;  and  his  whole  estate, 
during  his  life-time,  and  all  his  movables  for  ever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Nor  were  the  previous  steps,  re- 
quisite before  pronouncing  this  sentence,  formal  or  regu- 
lar, in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  it.  Without  accuser, 
•without  summons,  without  trial,  any  ecclesiastical  court, 
however  inferior,  sometimes  pretended  in  a  summary 
manner  to  denounce  excommunication  for  any  cause,  and 
against  any  person,  even  though  he  lived  not  within  the 
bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.'  And  by  this  means  the 
whole  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  though  without  its  order, 
was  introduced  into  the  kingdom. 

But  the  clergy  were  not  content  with  the  unlimited 
jurisdiction  which  they  exercised  in  ecclesiastical  matters  : 
they  assumed  a  censorial  power  over  every  part  of  ad- 
ministration ;  and,  in  all  their  sermons,  and  even  prayers, 
mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  inculcated  the  most 
seditions  and  most  turbulent  principles.  Black,  minister 
of  St.  Andrews,  went  so  far,u  in  a  sermon,  as  to  pronounce 
all  kings  the  devil's  children  ;  he  gave  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land the  appellation  of  Atheist ;  he  said,  that  the  treachery 
of  the  king  s  heart  was  now  fuUv  discovered  ;  and,  in  his 
prayers  for  the  queen,  he  used  these  words :  We  must 
pray  for  her  for  the  fashion's  sake,  but  tee  have  no  cause  : 
she  will  never  dons  urn/  sond.  When  summoned  before 
the  privy  council,  he  refused  to  answer  to  a  civd  court 
for  any  thing  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  even  though  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  accused  was  of  a  civil  nature. 
The  church  adopted  his  cause.  They  raised  a  sedition  in 
Edinburgh."  The  king,  during  some  time,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  populace ;  and  it  was  not  without 
courage,  as  well  as  dexterity,  tliat  he  was  able  to  extricate 
himself"  A  few  days  after,  a  minister,  preaching  in  the 
principal  church  of  that  capital,  said,  that  the  king  was 
possessed  with  a  devil ;  and  that  one  devil  being  expelled, 
seven  worse  had  entered  in  his  place.'  To  which  he 
added,  that  the  subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and  take  the 
sword  out  of  his  hand.  Scarcely,  even  during  the  darkest 
night  of  papal  superstition,  are  there  found  such  instances 
of  priestly  encroachments,  as  the  annals  of  Scotland  pre- 
sent to  us  during  that  period. 

By  these  extravagant  stretches  of  power,  and  by  the 
patient  conduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to  lose  ground, 
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even  before  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  : 
but  no  sooner  had  tliat  event  taken  place,  than  he  made, 
the  Scottish  clergv  sensible,  that  he  had  become  the  so- 
vereign of  a  great  kingdom,  which  he  governed  with  great 
authority.  Though  formerly  he  would  have  thought  him- 
self happy  to  have  made  a  fair  partition  with  them  of  the 
civil  ana  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  was  now  resolved  to 
exert  a  supreme  jurisdiction  in  church  as  well  as  state, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  their  seditious  practices.  An  assem- 
bly had  been  summoned  at  Aberdeen  :'  but  on  account  of 
his  journey  to  London,  he  prorogued  it  to  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Some  of  the  clergy,  disavowing  his  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  met  at  the  time  first  appointed,  notwithstand- 
ing his  prohibition.  He  threw  them  into  prison.  Such 
of  them  as  submitted,  and  acknowledged  their  error,  were 
pardoned.  The  rest  were  brought  to  their  trial.  They 
were  condemned  for  high  treason.  The  king  gave  them 
their  lives,  but  banished  them  the  kingdom.  Six  of  them 
suffered  this  penalty.* 

The  general  assembly  was  afterwards  induced''  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king's  authority  in  summoning  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  and  visitation 
of  the  bishops.  Even  their  favourite  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  declared  invalid,  unless  confirmed  by  the 
ordinary.  The  king  recommended  to  tlie  inferior  courts 
the  members  whom  they  should  elect  to  this  assembly ; 
and  every  thing  was  conducted  in  it  with  little  appearance 
of  choice  and  liberty  c 

By  his  own  prerogative  likewise,  which  he  seems  to 
have  stretched  on  this  occasion,  the  king  erected  a  court 
of  high  commission,''  in  imitation  of  tliat  which  was  esta- 
blished in  England.  The  bishops,  and  a  few  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  been  summoned,  willingly  acknowledged  this 
court;  and  it  proceeded  immediately  upon  business,  as  if 
its  authority  had  been  grounded  on  the  full  consent  of  the 
whole  legislature. 

But  James  reserved  the  final  blow  for  the 
time  when  he  should  himself  pay  a  visit  to 
Scotland.  He  proposed  to  the  parliament,  which  was 
then  assembled,  that  they  should  enact,  that  "  whatever 
his  majesty  should  determine  in  tlie  external  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  ministry,  should 
have  the  force  of  law."<:  What  number  should  be  deem- 
ed competent  was  not  determined :  and  their  nomina- 
tion was  left  entirely  to  the  king :  so  that  his  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  had  this  bill  passed,  would  have  been 
established  in  its  full  extent.  Some  of  the  clergy  pro- 
tested. They  apprehended,  they  said,  that  the  purity  of 
their  church  would,  by  means  of  this  new  authority,  be 
polluted  with  all  the  rites  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England.  James,  dreading  clamour  and  opposition,  drop- 
ped the  bill,  which  had  already  passed  the  lords  of  arti- 
cles; and  asserted,  that  the  inherent  prerogative  of  the 
crown  contained  more  power  than  was  recognized  by  it. 
Some  time  after,  he  called  at  St.  Andrews  a 
meeting  of  the  bishops,  and  thirty-six  of  the  "  ^' 

most  eminent  clergy.  He  there  declared  his  resolution  of 
exerting  his  prerogative,  and  of  establishing,  by  his  own 
authority,  the  few  ceremonies  which  he  had  recommended 
to  them!  They  entreated  him  rather  to  summon  a  general 
assembly,  and  to  gain  tlieir  assent.  An  assembly  was 
accordingly  summoned  to  meet  on  the  25th  of  November 
ensuing. 

Yet  tliis  assembly,  which  met  afler  the  king's  departure 
from  Scotland,  eluded  all  his  applications  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  subsequent  year,  that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  vote 
for  receiving  his  ceremonies.  And  through  every  step  of 
this  affair,  in  the  parliament,  as  well  as  in  all  the  general 
assemblies,  the  nation  betrayed  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
all  these  innovations;  and  nothing  but  James's  importu- 
nity and  authority  had  extorted  a  seeming  consent,  which 
was  belied  by  the  inward  sentiments  of  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple. Even  the  few,  over  whom  religious  prejudices  were 
not  prevalent,  thought  national  honour  sacrificed  by  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  modes  of  worship  practised  in 
England.    And  every  prudent  man  agreed  in  condemning 
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tlie  measures  of  the  king,  who,  by  an  ill-timed  zeal  for 
iiisignificanl  ceremonies,  had  betrayed,  thoush  in  an  op- 
posite manner,  equal  narrowness  of  mind  with  the  persons 
whom  he  treated  with  such  contempt.  It  was  judged, 
that,  had  not  these  dangerous  humours  been  irritated  by 
opposition  ;  had  they  been  allowed  peaceably  to  evaporate ; 
they  would  at  last  have  subsided  within  the  limits  of  law 
and  civil  authority.  And  that  as  all  fanatical  religions 
naturally  circumscribe  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  numbers 
and  riclies  of  the  ecclesiastics  ;  no  sooner  is  their  first  fire 
spent,  than  they  lose  their  credit  over  the  people,  and 
leave  them  under  the  natural  and  beneficent  influence  of 
their  civil  and  moral  obligations. 

At  the  same  time  that  James  shocked,  in  so  violent  a 
manner,  the  religious  principles  of  his  Scottish  subjects, 
he  acted  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  English.  He  had 
observed,  in  his  progress  through  England,  that  a  Judaical 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  puritans, 
was  every  day  gaining  ground  throughout  tlie  kingdom, 
and  that  the  people,  under  colour  of  religion,  were,  con- 
trary to  former  practice,  debaiTed  such  sports  and  recrea- 
tions as  contributed  both  to  their  health  and  their  amuse- 
ment.' Festivals,  which,  in  other  nations  and  ages,  are 
partly  dedicated  to  public  worship,  partly  to  mirth  and 
society,  were  here  totally  appropriated  to  the  offices  of 
religion,  and  sensed  to  nourish  those  sullen  and  gloomy 
contemplations,  to  which  the  people  were,  of  themselves, 
so  unfortunately  subject.  The  king  imagined,  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  infuse  cheerfulness  into  this  dark  spirit  of  de- 
votion. He  issued  a  proclamation  to  allow  and  encourage, 
after  divine  service,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exer- 
cises ;  and,  by  his  authority,  he  endeavoured  to  give 
sanction  to  a  practice,  which  his  subjects  regarded  as  the 
utmost  instance  of  profaneness  and  impiety .e 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition. — His  execution. — Insurrections  in  Bo- 
Kemia. — L/iss  ot  the  Palatinate. — Negociations  with  Spain. — A  par- 
liament.— Parties. — Fall  of  Bacon. — Rupture  between  the  king  and 
Commons. — Protestation  of  the  Commons. 

At  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
Sir  Waiter  Ra-  first  Confined  in  the  Tower,  his  violent  and 
lasU's  expedi-  haughty  temper  had  rendered  him  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  England ;  and  his  condem- 
nation was  chiefly  owing  to  that  public  odium  under  which 
he  laboured.  During  the  thirteen  years'  imprisonment 
which  he  suffered,  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  much 
changed  with  regard  to  him.  Men  had  leisure  to  reflect 
on  the  hardship,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  his  sentence  ;  they 
pitied  his  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  which  languished 
111  tlie  rigours  of  confinement ;  they  were  struck  with  the 
extensive  genius  of  the  man,  who,  being  educated  amidst 
naval  and  military  enterprises,  had  surpassed,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  literature,  even  those  of  the  most  recluse  and 
sedentary  lives;  and  they  admired  his  unbroken  mag- 
nanimity, which  at  his  age,  and  under  his  circumstances, 
could  engage  him  to  undertake  and  execute  so  great  a 
work  as  his  History  of  the  World.  To  increase  these 
favourable  dispositions,  on  which  he  built  the  hopes  of 
recovering  his  liberty,  he  spread  the  report  of  a  golden 
miift,  which  he  had  discovered  in  Guiana,  and  which  was 
sulficient,  according  to  his  representation,  not  only  to 
onricli  all  the  adventurers,  but  to  afford  immense  treasures 
to  the  nation.  The  king  gave  little  credit  to  these  mighty 
promises,  both  because  he  believed  that  no  such  mine  as 
the  one  described  was  any  where  in  nature,  and  because 
he  considered  Raleigh  as  a  man  of  desperate  fortunes, 
whose  business  it  was,  by  any  means,  to  procure  his  free- 
dom, and  to  reinstate  himself  in  credit  and  authority. 
Thinking,  however,  that  he  had  already  undergone  suf- 
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ficient  punishment,  he  released  liim  from  the  Tower ;  and 
when  his  vaunts  of  the  golden  mine  had  induced  multi- 
tudes to  engage  with  him,  the  king  gave  them  permission 
to  try  the  adventure,  and,  at  their  desire,  he  conferred  on 
Raleigh  authority  over  his  fellow-adventurers.  Though 
strongly  solicited,  he  still  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon, 
which  seemed  a  natural  consequence,  when  he  was  in- 
trusted witli  power  and  command.  But  James  declared 
himself  still  diffident  of  Raleigh's  intentions ;  and  he 
meant,  he  said,  to  reserve  the  former  sentence,  as  a  check 
upon  his  future  behaviour. 

Raleigh  well  knew,  that  it  was  far  from  the  king's  pur- 
pose to  invade  any  of  the  Spanish  settlements  :  he  therefore 
firmly  denied  that  Spain  had  planted  any  colonies  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  where  his  mine  lay.  When  Gondomar, 
the  ambassador  of  that  nation,  alarmed  at  his  preparations, 
carried  complaints  to  the  king,  Raleigh  still  protested  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions ;  and  James  assured  Gon- 
domar, that  he  durst  not  form  any  hostile  attempt,  but 
should  pay  with  his  head  for  so  audacious  an  enterprise. 
The  minister,  however,  concluding  that  twelve  armed 
vessels  were  not  fitted  out  without  some  purpose  of  in- 
vasion, conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
who  immediately  gave  orders  for  arming  and  fortifying  all 
their  settlements,  particularly  those  along  the  coast  of 
Guiana. 

When  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  discovered  so  many  new  worlds,  they 
were  resolved  to  show  themselves  superior  to  the  barbarous 
heathens  whom  they  invaded,  not  only  in  arts  and  arms, 
but  also  in  tlie  justice  of  the  quarrel :  they  applied  to 
Alexander  VI.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair ;  and  he 
generously  bestowed  on  the  Spaniards  the  whole  western, 
and  on  the  Portuguese  the  whole  eastern,  part  of  the  globe. 
The  more  scrupulous  protestants,  who  acknowledged  not 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  established  the  first 
discovery  as  the  foundation  of  their  title;  and  if  a  pirate 
or  sea-adventurer  of  their  nation  had  but  erected  a  stick  or 
a  stone  on  the  coast,  as  a  memorial  of  his  taking  possession, 
they  concluded  the  whole  continent  to  belong  to  them,  and 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  expel  or  exterminate,  as 
usurpers,  the  ancient  possessors  and  inhabitants.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  twenty-three 
years  before,  had  acquired  to  the  crown  of  England  a 
claim  to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a  region  as  large  as  the 
half  of  Europe  ;  and  though  lie  had  immediately  left  the 
coast,  yet  he  pretended  that  the  English  title  to  tne  whole 
remained  certain  and  indefeasible.  But  it  happened  in 
the  mean  time,  that  the  Spaniards,  not  knowing  or  not 
acknowledging  this  imaginary  claim,  had  taken  possession 
of  a  part  of  Guiana,  had  formed  a  settlement  on  the  river 
Oroonoko,  had  built  a  little  town  called  St.  Thomas,  and 
were  there  working  some  mines  of  small  value. 

To  this  place  Raleigh  directly  bent  his  course ;  and  re- 
maining himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  five  of  the 
largest  ships,  he  sent  up  the  rest  to  St.  Thomas,  under  the 
command  of  his  son,  and  a  Captain  Keymis,  a  person 
entirely  devoted  to  him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  ex- 
pected this  invasion,  fired  on  the  English  at  their  landing, 
were  repulsed,  and  pursued  into  the  town.  Young  Ra- 
leigh, to  encourage  his  men,  called  out,  That  this  was  the 
true  mine,  and  none  but  fools  luoked  fur  any  other;  and 
advancing  upon  the  Spaniards  receivecl  a  shot,  of  which  he 
immediately  expired.  This  dismayed  not  Keymis  and  the 
others.  They  carried  on  the  attack  ;  got  possession  of  the 
town,  which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  found 
not  in  it  any  thing  of  value. 

Raleigh  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  himself  seen  the 
mine,  which  he  had  engaged  so  many  people  to  go  in  quest 
of:  it  was  Keymis,  he  said,  who  had  formerly  discovered 
It,  and  had  brought  him  that  lump  of  ore,  which  promised 
such  immense  treasures ;  yet  Keymis,  who  owned  that  he 
was  within  two  hours'  march  of  the  place,  refused,  on  the 
most  absurd  pretences,  to  take  any  effectual  step  towards 


. pelled  the  House,  by  the  sug- 

of  Lords  opposed  so  far  this  puritanical 

„,.....  of  the  Conimons," that  they  proposed  that  the  appellation  of  SaiiatA 
should  be  changed  into  that  of  the  Lf/d's  day.  Journ.  15,  16  Feb.  1620. 
C8  May,  I6CI.  In  Shephenl's  sentence,  his  ortence  is  said  by  the  House  to 
be  gieat.  exorbitant,  unparalleled. 
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finding  it;  and  lie  retmneil  imniodiately  to  Ualeish,  with 
\lie  melanclioly  news  of  Ins  son's  death,  and  llie  ill  success 
of  the  enterprise.  Sensible  to  reproach,  and  dreadinj^ 
punishment  for  his  behaviour,  Keyniis,  in  despair,  retired 
into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

The  otiier  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they  were 
deceived  by  Ualeigh  :  tliat  he  never  had  known  of  any  such 
mine  as  he  pretended  to  eo  \n  search  of;  that  his  intention 
had  ever  been  to  plunder  St.  Thomas ;  and  liavinj;  en- 
couraged his  company  by  the  spods  of  that  place,  to  have 
thence  proceeded  to  tlie  invasion  of  tlie  other  Spanisii  set- 
tlements ;  tliat  he  expected  to  repair  his  ruined  fortunes  by 
such  darint^  enterprises ;  and  tiiat  he  trusted  to  the  money 
he  should  actpiire,  for  making  his  peace  with  En^iland  ;  or 
if  that  view  faded  liim,  that  he  purposed  to  retire  into  some 
other  country,  wliere  his  riches  would  secure  his  retreat. 

The  small  acquisitions  gained  by  the  sack  of  St.  Thomas 
discouraged  Halei^h's  companions  from  entering  into  these 
views;  thoutjh  there  were  many  circumstances  in  the 
treaty  and  late  transactions  between  the  nations  which 
miglit  invite  them  to  engage  in  such  a  piratical  war  against 
the  Spaniards. 

When  England  made  peace  with  Spain,  the  example  of 
Henry  I\".  was  imitated,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  Ver\'ins, 
finding  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  all  questions  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  trade,  had  agreed  to  pass  over  that  article 
in  total  silence.  The  Spaniards  having,  all  along,  pub- 
lished severe  edicts  agamst  the  intercourse  of  any  Eu- 
ropean nation  with  their  colonies,  interpreted  this  silence 
in  their  own  favour,  and  considered  it  as  a  tacit  acquies- 
cence of  England  in  the  established  laws  of  Spain.  The 
English,  on  the  conlran,',  pretended  that,  as  they  had 
never  been  excluded  by  any  treaty  from  commerce  with 
any  part  of  the  King  of  Spain's  dominions,  it  was  still  as 
lawful  for  them  to  trade  with  his  settlements  in  either 
Indies,  as  with  his  European  territories.  In  consequence 
of  this  ambiguity,  many  adventurers  from  England  sailed 

a  See  this  matter  discussed  in  Bacon's  Let.  published  by  Dr,  Birch,  p.  181. 

b  Some  ff  the  lads  in  this  narrative,  which  seem  to  condemn  Haleigh, 
are  taken  from  the  kind's  declHration,  which,  being  published  by  authority, 
when  the  tacts  were  recent,  t>eiug  extracted  trom  examinations  before  the 
privy  council,  and  subscritieil  by  six  piivy  counsellors,  among  whom  was 
Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  nowise  complaisant  to  the 
court,  must  be  alloweit  to  have  great  weii;ht.  or  rather  to  be  oK  undoubted 
cretJit.  Yet  the  most  material  facts  are  confinned  either  by  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  thintr.  or  bv  .Sir  Walter's  own  apolojiy  and  "his  letters.  Ihe 
kiDg's<leclarrttiini  is  in  the  tiarleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ili.  No.  2. 

I.  There  seniis  to  be  an  improbability  that  the  Spaniards,  who  knew 
nothing  of  |{aleiL:h's  pretended  mine,  should  have  built  a  town  in  so  wide 
a  coast,  witliiu  lliree  miles  of  it.  1  he  chances  are  extremely  against  such 
a  supposiiiun:  and  it  is  more  natural  to  think,  that  the  view  of  plundering 
the  town  led  him  thither,  tlian  that  of  working  a  mine.  2.  Ko  such  mine 
is  there  found  to  this  day.  ;{.  i<aleit:h  in  fact  found  no  mine,  and  in  fact 
lie  plundered  and  burnt  a  Spanish  town.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  there- 
tore,  that  the  latter  was  his  intention  r  How  can  the  secrets  of  his  breast 
be  rendered  so  visible  as  to  counterpoise  certain  facts?  4.  He  confesses, 
in  his  tetter  to  Lord  Carew,  that,  thoui-h  he  knew  it,  ytt  he  concealed  fiom 
the  king  the  settlement  of  tlie  .Spani.*rds  on  that  coast.  Does  not  this  fact 
alone  render  him  sutficiently  rnminal  ^  3.  His  commission  empowers  him 
only  to  spiile  on  a  coast  possessed  by  savage  and  barbarous  inhabilanls. 
Was  it  Doi  the  most  evident  breach  of  onlers  to  disembark  on  a  coast  pos- 
sessed by  Spaniards?  6.  tfisoidersto  Kevinis.  when  he  sent  bini  up  the 
river,  are  contained  in  his  own  apoln^y,  and  from  th*-m  it  appears,  tliat  he 
Itnew  <what  was  unavoidable)  that  the  Spaniards  w.mld  resist,  and  would 
oppose  the  Enitlish  laudins  and  taking  possession  of  the  country.  His  in- 
tentions, theictore,  were  hostile  from  the  he:iiiinin!:.  7.  Without  provoca- 
tion, and  even  when  at  a  distance,  lit*  cave  Ke>mis  orders  to  dislodne  the 
Could  any  enterprise  be  more  hostile  ? 
as   :tllit-s    lo  the  iintinn.  cnuld  any 


t should  be 

killed 
lelt.r 


prise  be  more  criminal ' 
true  that  theSpanitr^ 
three  or  four  hundre< 

to  the  kioc,  ami  in  hi  _ ^ 

fxercisedl'y  Ihe  Spadi   r  ;- ,,_  ,i    -•  <  !  .Iislnnt-n.     I  hese 

are  accounted  for  by  iiir  .militgints    i.     '    .     :  i.'  .  ,<eii  the  nations 

And  it  is  plain,  that  thon;;h  liteie  uu^l-  :  i         us  for  the  kind's 

declaring  war  against  that  nation.  thr\  .  .  i  ,    -,■,._■  Raleiph  to  de- 

Hare  war.  and  without  any  toinmissi'ni,  .  .  i  >i  i  .  i,  commission,  to 
invade  the  Spanish  settlements.  He  |'i<  <<  n  ~  im  .  >  I  ti  ,.i  f>t>ace  v. us  never 
made  with  Spain  in  the  Indies:  a  mi^'t  jtsurd  imtmn !  The  chief  hurt 
which  tlie  Spaniards  could  receive  irotn  l'.iii:iand  whs  in  the  Indies  :  and 
tJiey  never  would  have  inaile  peace  at  all.  if  hosiililies  had  been  still  to  he 
"  '  "        "  t  aLTfrinent,  the   English  w 


,  of 


If  they 
the  treaty  had 
exposed  to  the 


Itateiifh  pre- 
n»wtedf!ed  by  hini- 


tends,  why  was  it  not  laid  before  die  - 1 

submitted  to  his  judgment^    10.   Ralei::h 

self  to  have  been  insufticient  to  support  him  in  Ihe  possession  of  St.  T 

against  the  pouier  of  which  Spain  was  master  on  that  coast :  yet  it  ~ 

ficieut.  as  he  nwns,  to  i.ike  by  s-irpriie  and    plunder  twenty 


n  tn  5*>ltle.  hut  tn  plunder.  By  these  tuntessions. 
I'.etlier.  he  plainly  betrays  himself.  11.  Why 
'  \^  mine,  as  at  first  he  piojected?    He  appn 


with  a  u-realL-r  force.     Hu 


did  h 
hendfd 

l-cfore  he  I.  n   I  i,Li.,r,  I,  !,.    knew  that  I'hi*  must  be  the  case,  if  he  invaded 
any  i.-art  <>t  ine   >p-«iiis'i  cntontes.     Ili*  iutenlion  therefore  never  was  to 
•Ille,  bMl  only  toidoiider.     1^.  He  acknnwieders  that  he  knew  neither  the 
'  "  jme  ore  there. 


v'llle.  b.iC  only  to  ploiider.     12.  He  atknowledees 
'Irplh  njr  nclies  of  Uie  mine,  but  only  U.at  tliei 


to  the  Spanish  Indies,  and  met  with  severe  punishment 
when  cauffht ;  as  they,  on  the  other  hand,  often  stole,  and 
when  superior  in  power,  forced,  a  trade  with  the  inha- 
bitants,and  resisted,  nay  son^etimes  plundered, the  Spanish 
governors.  X'iolences  of  this  nature,  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  a  great  iieight  on  both  sides,  it  was  agreed  to  bury 
in  total  oblivion ;  because  of  the  difficulty  which  was 
found  in  remedying  them,  upon  anv  tixed  principles. 

But  as  there  appeared  a  great  diHerence  between  pri- 
vate adventurers  in  single  shins,  and  a  Heet  acting  under 
a  royal  commission,  Haleign's  companions  thought  it 
safest  to  return  immediatelv  to  England,  and  carry  him 
along  with  them  lo  answer  for  his  conduct.  It  appears 
tliat  he  employed  many  artifices,  lirst  to  engage  them  to 
attack  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  failing  of  that,  to 
make  his  escape  into  France :  but  all  these  proving  un- 
successful, he  was  delivered  into  the  king's  hands,  and 
strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers,  be- 
fore the  privy  council.  Tlie  council,  upon  inquiry,  found 
no  difficulty  in  pronouncinir,  that  the  former  suspicions, 
with  regard  to  Haleigh's  intentions,  had  been  well  ground- 
ed ;  that  he  had  abused  the  king  in  the  representations 
which  he  had  made  of  his  projected  adventure ;  that,  con- 
trary to  his  instructions,  he  had  acted  in  an  offensive  and 
hostile  manner  against  his  majesty's  allies ;  and  that  he 
had  wilfully  bunied  and  destroyed  a  town  belonging  to 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  might  have  been  tried,  either  by 
common  law  for  this  act  of  violence  and  piracy,  or  bv 
martial  law  for  breach  of  orders:  but  it  was  an  established 
principle  among  lawyers,^  that  as  he  lay  under  an  actual 
attainder  for  high  treason,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
new  trial  for  any  other  crime.  To  satisfy,  therefore,  the 
court  of  Spain,  which  raised  the  loudest  complaints  against 
him,  the  king  made  use  of  that  power  which  he  had  pur- 
posely reserved  in  his  own  hands,  and  signed  the  warrant 
for  his  execution  upon  his  former  sentence.*' 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  collected  all  his 

Would  he  have  x*enlured  all  his  fortune  and  credit  on  so  precarious  a  foun- 
dation *  13.  Would  the  other  adventurers,  if  made  acquainted  with  this, 
have  risked  every  thing  lo  attend  hiiti '  Ought  a  fieet  to  have  been  equip- 
ped for  an  experiment''  Was  there  not  plainly  an  imposture  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  affair?  14.  tie  says  to  Keymis.  in  his  ordeis.  Bring  but  a 
basketful  of  ore.  and  it  will  satisfy  the  king  that  my  projeil  was  not 
imaginary.  This  was  easily  done  from  the  Spanish  mines  ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  displeased  at  Keymis  for  not  attempting  it.  Such  n 
view  was  a  premeditated  apology  to  cover  his  cheat.  15.  Ihe  king  in  his 
declaration  imputes  it  to  Kaleigli.  that  as  soon  as  he  was  at  sea.  he  immedi- 
ately fell  into  such  uncertain  ami  doubtful  talk  of  his  mine,  and  said,  that 
it  would  be  suthcient  if  he  brought  home  a  basket-full  of  ore.  From  the 
circumstance  last  mentioned,  it  appears  that  this  imputation  was  nof  with- 
out reason.  16.  There  are  many  other  circumstances  of  great  weight  in 
the  king's  declaration  ;  that  Raleigh,  when  he  fell  down  to  Plymouth,  took 
no  pioneers  with  him,  which  he  always  declared  to  be  his  intentinn  :  that 
he  was  nowise  provided  with  instruments  for  working  a  mine,  but  had  a 
Sufficient  slock  of  warlike  stores;  that  young  Raleigh,  in  attacking  the 
Spaniards,  employed  the  words  which,  in  the  narration,  I  have  put  in  his 


.'able,  and  shifted  as  he  saw  convenient : 
ny  other  public  facts,  which  prove  him  to  have  been 

„  _,    _  ^li'nst  his  companions  as  well  as  his  country.    Howel,  in 

his  letters,  says  that  there  lived  in    London,  in  1tV4.5.  an  officer, 


>uth  ;  that 
not  to  mention 
highly 


honour,  ubo  asserted,  that  he  heard  younz  Italei^h  speak  these  words, 
voL  ii.  letter  63.  1  hat  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  interest  inmaio- 
tainiitg  such  a  fact.     17.  Kaleigh's  account  of  his  tirst  voyage 


agant  credulitv 

.  ...  .     _        _         __  _    s  which  he  tells 

of  the  liicas  chimerical  empire  in  the  midst  of  Guiana;  the  rich  city  ot 


>  have  been  a  man  capable  of  the  i 
:  most  impudent  imposture.    So  ridiculous  are  the  stories  which  li 

V  tha     t..<.u^E    ..l.;..,»n..ol    .»....^;rA     in     »ka    .n;,lc»   ..«'    rixUn-.  • 


;  and  in  general,  the  vast  and  incredible  riches  which  he  saw  on  that 

continent,  where  nobody  has  vet  found  any  treasures!  Ibis  whole  narra- 
'ive  is  a  proof  that  lie  whs  extremely  defective  either  in  solid  understand- 
iiif;.  or  morals,  or  both.  No  man's  character  indeed  seems  ever  to  have 
l>een  Carrier!  to  such  extremes  as  Kaleigh's,  by  the  opposite  passions  of 
envy  and  pity.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  active  and 
lived  in  Ihe  woiUt.  and  was  probably  best  known,  he  was  the  objell  of 
univer<;al  hatred  and  detestation  throoEhout  Kngland  ;  in  the  latter  Mrt, 
u  hen  $hnt  up  in  prison,  he  became,  much  more  unreasonably,  the  object 


at  lo 


and  I 


.._.._  _.    ,  of  the  narrative,  that  Kaleigh's  pardon  wi 

'fuse<I  him,  that  his  former  sentence  was  purposely  kept  in  force  again 
and  that  he  went  out  under  these  express  conditions,  they  may  I 


If  no  suspicion  had  beei 


«ined  of  his  intentions,  a  panlon  would 
;  been  refused  lo  a  man  to  whom  authority  was  intrusted.    S* 
I  he  words  of  the  commission  itself,  where  he  is  simply  styled  Sir  Waller 


"  his  enterprise,  to  have  become  desperate. 

^  .„^^ ^  -hich  he  met  with. 

It  is  pretended,  that  Ihe  kine  gave  intelligence  to  Ihe  Spaniards  of  Ka- 
tei^li's  i>roject ;  as  if  he  hwl  neeaed  to  lay  a  plot  for  destroying  a  man, 
whose  life  had  been  fourteen  years,  and  still  was,  in  his  power.  'Jho 
Spaniards  wanted  no  other  intelligence  to  be  on  their  guard,  th«n  the 
IcDOttii  and  imblic  fact  of  Kaleish's armament.  And  there  was  no  reason 
whv  the  kina  shoulil  conceal  from  them  the  project  of  a  selllement,  which 
Kaleigh  pretended,  and  the  king  believed,  to  be  entirely  innocent. 
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couras^' :  and  tiiousli  he  had  formerly  made  use  of  many 
mcau  artifices,  such  as  feigning  madiiess,  sickness,  and  a 
variety  of  diseases,  in  order  to  protract  his  examination, 
ami  procure  his  escape,  he  now  resolved  to  act  his  part 
with  bravery  and  resolution.  'Tis  a  ifiarp  reinedu,  he 
said,  htit  a  sure  one  fur  all  ills,  when  he  felt  tlie  edi;e  of 
the  axe  bv  which  he  was  to  be  beheaded.'  His  harangue 
to  the  people  was  calm  and  eloquent ;  and  he  endeavoured 
10  revenge  himself,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with  the  public 
hatred,  by  strong  asseverations  of  fetts,  which,  to  say  the 
"■»  h  o  t  '^^*''  ^^y  ^  esteemed  very  doubtful.'' 
RalVigii's  tie-  '^^  'll<  t^e  Utmost  indifference,  he  laid  his 
tutlon.  },gji(j  upon  the  block,  and  received  the  fatal 
V)low ;  and  in  his  death  tliere  appeared  the  same  great  but 
ill-regulated  mind,  which,  during  his  life,  had  displayed 
itself  in  all  his  conduct  and  behaviour. 

No  measure  of  James's  reign  was  attended  with  more 
public  dissatisfaction  than  the  punishment  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  To  execute  a  sentence  which  was  originally  so 
hard,  which  had  been  so  long  suspended,  and  which 
seemed  to  have  been  tacitly  pardoned,  by  confeiring  on 
him  a  new  trust  and  commission,  was  deemed  an  instance 
of  cruelty  and  injustice.  To  sacrifice  to  a  concealed 
enemv  of"  England,  tlie  life  of  the  only  man  in  the  n.ition 
who  bad  a  high  reputation  for  valour  and  military  experi- 
ence, was  regarded  as  meanness  and  indiscretion  :  and  the 
intimate  connexions  which  the  king  was  now  enterins;  into 
with  Spain,  being  universally  distasteful,  rendered  this 
proof  of  his  complaisance  still  more  invidious  and  un- 
popular. 

James  had  entertained  an  opinion,  which  was  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  had  been  adopted  bv  none  of  his 
predecessors,  that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  great  king, 
»-as  unworthy  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  never  would 
allow  any  princess  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spain  to 
be  mentioned  as  a  match  for  his  son.<^  This  instance  of 
pride,  which  really  implies  meanness,  as  if  he  could 
receive  honour  from  any  alliance,  was  so  well  known,  that 
Spain  had  founded  on  it  the  hopes  of  governing,  in  the 
most  important  transactions,  this  monarch,  so  little  cele- 
brated for  politics  or  prudence.  During  the  life  of  Henry, 
the  King  of  Spain  had  dropped  some  hints  of  bestowing 
on  that  prince  his  eldest  daughter,  whom  he  afterwards 
disposed  of  in  marriage  to  the  young  King  of  France, 
Lewis  XIII.  At  that  time  the  views  of  the  Spaniards 
were  to  enssse  James  into  a  neutrality  with  reirard  to  the 
succession  of  Cleves,  which  was  disputed  between  the 
protestant  and  popish  line :'  but  the  bait  did  not  then 
take ;  and  James,  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  the 
Dutch,  and  with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  marched?  four 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil, 
who  joined  these  two  powers,  and  put  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburgh  and  the  Palatine  of  Newbourg  in  possession 
of  that  duchy. 

Gondomar  was,  at  this  time,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in 
England ;  a  man  whose  flattery  vras  the  more  artful,  be- 
cause covered  with  the  appearance  of  frankness  and 
sincerity;  whose  politics  were  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause (fisguised  under  the  mask  of  mirth  and  pleasantry. 
He  now  made  ofier  of  the  second  daughter  of  Spain  to 
Prince  Charles  ;  and,  that  he  might  render  the  temptation 
irresistible  lo  the  necessitous  monarch,  he  gave  hopes  of 
an  immense  fortune,  which  should  attend  the  princess. 
The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined  to  contract  no 
alliance  with  a  heretic,''  entered  into  negociations  with 
James,  which  they  artfully  protracted,  and,  amidst  every 
disappointment,  they  still  redoubled  his  hopes  of  success.' 
The  transactions  in  Germany,  so  important  to  the  Austrian 
greatness,  became  every  day  a  new  motive  for  this  duplicity 
of  conduct. 


t>v  s»yiug,  that  sureties  were  required  l'orthe°onii  behitviourof  Uiileigliiind 
all  his  asMK-iMlt-s  JQ  Hie  enterprise,  but  that  they  pave  in  bonds  for  each 
ulher;  a  cheat  uliich  was  not  perceived  till  tbey  had  sailed,  and  which  in- 
crea.4ed  the  suspicion  of  bad  intentions. 

Periiaps  the  king  ouaht  also  to  have  granted  Balei^h  apardt>n  for  his  old 
treason,  and  to  have  tried  him  anew  for  his  new  offences.  His  punish- 
ment in  that  case  would  not  only  have  been  just,  but  conducted  in  a  just 
■'titi  unexceptionable  manner.  But  we  are  told  that  a  ridiculous  opinion 
at  Ittat  time  prevaiieil  in  tlie  nation,  fand  it  is  plainly  supposed  by  >ir 
W-ller  in  his  apoloay.l  lllat.  t.y  treaty,  war  was  allowed  with  the  Spa- 
xards  in  the  Indies,  thou^li  |>eace  was  inaile  in  Europe:  and  while 
D  jury  would  have  found  Italeigh  guilty.  Sotiiat 
2    L 


that  notion  took  pia 


In  that  great  revolution  of  manners  which  insurrections  m 
happened  during  the  sixteenth  and  tlie  Bohemia, 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  only  nations  who  had  the 
honourable,  though  often  melancholy,  advantage  of  making 
an  effort  for  their  expiring  privileges,  were  such  as,  to- 
gether with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  were  animated 
with  a  zeal  for  religious  parties  and  opinions.  Besides 
tlie  irresistible  force  of  standing  armies,  the  European 
princes  possessed  this  advantage,  that  they  were  descended 
from  the  ancient  royal  families ;  that  they  continued  the 
same  appellations  of  magistrates,  the  same  appearance  of 
civil  government ;  and  restraining  themselves  by  all  the 
forms  of  legal  administration,  could  insensibly  impose  the 
yoke  on  their  unguarded  subjects.  Even  the  German 
nations,  who  formerly  broke  the  Roman  chains,  and  re- 
stored liberty  to  mankind,  now  lost  their  own  liberty,  and 
saw  with  grief  the  absolute  authority  of  their  princes 
firmly  established  among  them.  In  tlieir  circumstances, 
nothing  but  a  pious  zeal,  which  disregards  all  motives  of 
human  prudence,  could  have  made  them  entertain  hopes 
of  preserving  any  longer  those  privileges  which  their 
ancestors,  through  so  many  ages,  had  transmitted  to 
them. 

As  the  house  of  Austria,  throughout  all  her  exlensive 
dominions,  had  ever  made  religion  the  pretence  for  her 
usurpations,  she  now  met  with  resistance  fi-om  a  like 
principle ;  and  the  catholic  religion,  as  usual,  had  ranged 
itself  on  the  side  of  monarchy ;  the  protestant,  on  that  of 
liberty.  The  states  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms 
against  the  Emperor  JIatthias,  continued  their  revolt 
against  his  successor  Ferdinand,  and  claimed  the  obsen- 
ance  of  all  the  edicts  enacted  in  favour  of  the  new  religion, 
together  with  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  laws  and 
constitution.  The  neighbouring  principalities,  Silesia, 
Moravia,  Lusatia,  Austria,  even  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  throughout  all  these  popu- 
lous and  martial  provinces,  the  spirit  of  discord  and  civil 
war  had  universally  difliised  itself.'' 

Ferdinand  II.,  who  possessed  more  vigour  ^  ^  ^^ 
and  greater  abilities,  though  not  more  lenity 
and  moderatiqn,  tlian  are  usual  with  the  Austrian 
princes,  strongly  armed  himself  for  the  recovery  of  his 
authority ;  and  besides  employing  the  ;LSsistance  of  his 
subjects,  who  professed  the  ancient  religion,  he  engaged  on 
his  side  a  powerful  alliance  of  the  neighbouring  potentates. 
All  the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  had  embraced  his 
defence ;  even  Saxony,  the  most  powerful  of  the  protest- 
ant :  Poland  had  declared  itself  in  his  favour ;'  and, 
above  all,  the  Spanish  monarch,  deeming  his  own  interest 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  younger  branch  of  his 
family,  prepared  powerful  succours  from  Italy,  and  from 
the  Low  Countries  ;  and  he  also  advanced  large  sums  for 
the  support  of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  catholic  religion. 

Tlie  states  of  Bohemia,  alarmed  at  these  mighty  prepa- 
rations, began  also  to  solicit  foreign  assistance  ;  and,  toge- 
ther with  that  support  which  they  obtained  from  the 
evangelical  union  in  Germany,  they  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish connexions  with  greater  princes.  They  cast  their  eyes 
on  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine.  They  considered,  that  be- 
sides commanding  no  despicable  force  of  his  own,  he  was 
son-in-law  to  the  King  of  England,  and  nephew  to  Prince 
Maurice,  whose  authority  was  become  almost  absolute  in 
the  United  Provinces.  They  hoped  that  these  princes, 
moved  by  the  connexions  of  blood,  as  well  as  by  the  tie 
of  their  common  religion,  would  interest  themselves  in  all 
the  fortunes  of  Frederic,  and  would  promote  his  greatness. 
They  therefore  made  him  a  tender  of  their  crown,  which 
they  considered  as  elective;  and  the  young  Palatine, 
stimulated  by  ambition,  without  consulting  either  James" 
or  Maurice,  whose  opposition  he  foresaw,  immediately  ac- 


the  nations. 

I  his  explication  I  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  iAear  up  the  story  of 
Baleish  :  which,  ihouBh  >eiy  ob'  ious,  is  senei-ally  miiiaken  in  so  gross  a 
manner,  that  I  scarcely  know  its  parallel  in  the  Kiiitlisli  history. 

c  Franklyn,  p.  .12.  ,      ,     ,.  j  ■  ■■        . 

d  HeasserteH.inthe  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  nowise  contributed 
lo  Essex's  death ;  but  the  last  letter  in  Murdens  Collection  contains  the 
stroneest  proof  of  the  contl"ary 

e  Kennel,  p.  703.  TJ8. 

s  ItitO. 

1  lrai.klyn,4>.71. 

I  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  1.1,  14. 
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cc|iUhI  tlio  oflTi  r,  :iiul  niarclied  all  liis  forces  into  Hohcmia, 
in  su|)pori  of  his  new  subjects. 

Tlio  news  of  iliese  events  no  sooner  readied  Enylantl, 
than  the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  cniraije  in  tlic 
uuaiTel.  Scarcely  w-,is  the  ardour  greater,  with  which  all 
tlie  states  of  Europe,  in  former  ages,  flew  to  rescue  the 
Holy  Land  from  tlie  dominion  oi'  infidels.  The  nation 
was,  as  yet,  sincerely  attached  to  the  blood  of  their 
inonarohs,  and  they  considered  their  connexion  with  tlie 
))alatine,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  England,  as 
very  close  and  intimate  ;  and  when  they  heard  of  catholics 
carryii>g  on  wars  and  persecutions  against  protestants, 
they  tliought  their  own  interest  deeply  concerned,  and 
reg.ialed  their  neutrality  as  a  base  desertion  of  the  cause 
of  Cod,  and  of  his  holy  religion.  In  such  a  quarrel,  they 
wouUl  gladly  have  marched  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
I'airope,  have  plunged  themselves  into  a  chaos  of  Cerman 
politics,  and  have  expended  all  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
the  nation,  by  maintaining  a  contest  with  the  whole  house 
of  Austria,  at  the  very  time  and  in  the  very  place  m  which 
it  was  the  most  potent,  and  almost  irresistible. 

Uut  James,  besides  that  his  temper  was  too  little  enter- 
])rising  for  such  vast  undertakings,  was  restrained  by  an- 
other motive,  which  had  a  mighty  influence  over  him  :  he 
refused  to  patronize  the  revolt  of  subjects  against  their  so- 
vereign. From  the  verv  first  he  denied  to  his  son-in-law 
the  title  of  King  of  Boheipia:"  he  forbade  him  to  be 
prayed  for  in  the  churches  un<ler  that  appellation :  and 
thougli  he  owned  that  lie  hail  nowise  examined  the  preten- 
sions, privileges,  and  constitution  of  the  revolted  states," 
so  exalted  was  his  idea  of  the  rights  of  kings,  that  lie  con- 
cluded subjects  must  ever  be  in  the  wrong,  when  they 
stood  in  opposition  to  those  who  had  acquired  or  assumed 
that  majestic  title.  Thus,  even  in  measures  founded  on 
true  politics,  James  intermixed  so  many  narrow  prejudices, 
as  diminished  his  aiitliority,  and  exposed  him  to  the  im- 
putation of  weakness  and  of  error. 

A  V  ifrti  Meanwhile  affairs  every  where  hastened 
to  a  crisis.  Ferdinand  levied  a  great  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Count  of  Bucquoy ;  and  advanced  upon  his  enemy  in 
Bohemia.  In  the  how  Countries,  Spinola  collected  a 
veteran  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  When  Edmonds, 
the  king's  resident  at  Bnissels,  made  remonstrances  to  the 
Archduke  Albert,  he  was  answered,  that  the  orders  for  this 
armament  had  been  transmitted  to  Spinola  from  Madrid, 
and  that  he  alone  knew  the  secret  destination  of  it.  Spi- 
nola again  told  the  minister,  that  his  orders  were  still* 
sealed  ;  but,  if  Edmonds  would  accompany  him  in  his 
march  to  Colilentz,  he  would  there  open  them,  and  give 
liim  fiill  satisfaclion.p  It  v\a.s  more  easy  to  see  his  inten- 
tions, tlian  to  prevent  their  success.  Almost  at  one  tune, 
it  was  known  in  England  that  Frederic,  being  defeated  in 
the  great  and  decisi\e  battle  of  Prague,  had  fled  with  liis 
1..0S5  of  Hie  pa.  family  into  Holland,  and  that  Sjiinola  had 
laiinate.  invaded  the  [lalatinate,  and,  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  except  from  some  princes  of  the  union,  and 
from  one  English  regiment  of  2400  men,  commanded  by 
the  brave  Sir  Horace  \'ere,i  had,  in  a  little  time,  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  that  principality. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  against  the 
king's  neutrality  and  inactive  disposition.  The  happiness 
and  tranquillity  of  their  own  country  became  distasteful  to 
the  English,  when  they  reflected  on  the  grievances  and 
distress  of  their  protestant  brethren  in  Germany.  Tiiev 
considered  not,  that  their  interposition  in  the  wars  of  the 
continent,  though  agreeable  to  religious  zeal,  could  not,  at 
that  time,  be  justified  by  any  sound  maxims  of  politics ; 
that,  however  exorbitant  the  Austrian  greatness,  the  dan- 


ol.  i.  i>.  15.    Kconel,  p.  72-'. 


q  Kninklyn,  p.  4?,  4:f.    Rushwortli, 

r  Kr&nklyn.  p.  47.    Hushw.rTl..  ...I   i    ],   ,  i 

5 'llii&  parliament  is  remarl.it '■         '.  ;      M 
regularly  tuniivtl,  tlioiish  witti<  I'.  ^  .    .   i 

lies  ot  court  ami  country;  p,i;ti.  i      . 

which,  uhile  they  oft  threatni  ilr  l-i...  ■!  ■ 
are  Ihe  real  cause  ot  its  permani-iit  li\t^  ami  ml- 
rnnstitution.  ot  uhtdi  the  Kui;tish  partook,  wit 
there  wa^  a  mixlure  not  ot  authonly  and  litxit' 

enj<fye<t  in  this  island,  and  which  now  suhsist  III! i--    i   .' 

authority  aii<l  aDarchy.  which  perpetually  shott.'-'<l  i!  i  •-  i.lj  <  11  li  .  .' 
which  took  place  alternately,  accordinp  as  circumstancis  wi-if  in-.f- 
lesa  favourable  to  cither  of  ttiein.    A  parliament  composed  of  barbarial 


porh 

n  wliirli  wprp  first 

deiio 

iiiiations,  tht  par- 

;-'",;; 

cp.  conlinnwl,  and 

gcr  was  still  too  distant  to  give  any  just  alarm  to  England  ; 
that  mighty  resist, nice  would  yet  be  made  by  so  many 
potent  and  warlike  princes  and  states  in  Cermany,  ere 
ilu'y  would  yield  their  neck  to  the  yoke  ;  that  France,  now 
eiig.iged  to  contract  a  double  alliance  with  the  Austrian 
family,  must  necessarily  be  soon  roused  from  her  lethargv, 
and  oppose  the  progress  of  so  hated  a  rival ;  that  in  the 
further  advance  of  conquests,  even  the  interests  of  the  two 
branches  of  that  ambitious  family  must  interfere,  and  beget 
mutual  jealousy  and  opposition  ;  that  a  land-w.ar,  carried 
on  at  such  a  distance,  would  waste  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  the  English  nation,  without  any  hopes  of  success  ;  that 
a  sea-war,  indeed,  migh.t  be  both  safe  and  successful 
against  Spain,  but  would  not  aft'ect  the  enemy  m  such 
vital  parts  as  to  make  them  stop  their  career  of  success  in 
Germany,  and  abandon  all  their  acquisitions ;  and  that  the 
prospect  of  recovering  the  jialatinate  being  at  present  des- 
perate, the  affair  was  reduced  to  this  simple  question, 
whether  peace  and  commerce  with  Spain,  or  the  uncertain 
hopes  of  plunder  and  of  conquest  in  the  Indies,  were  pre- 
ferable ?  a  question  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  king's 
reign,  had  already  been  fjecided,  and  perhaps  with  reason, 
in  favour  of  the  former  advantages. 

James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  Nesociaiinns 
measures  by  such  plausible  arguments :  but  *'"'  spam, 
these,  though  the  chief,  seem  not  to  liave  been  the  sole 
motives  which  swayed  him.  He  had  entertained  the  no- 
tion, that,  as  his  own  justice  and  moderation  had  shone 
out  so  conspicuously  throughout  all  these  transactions, 
the  whole  house  of  Austria,  thougli  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  willingly,  from  mere  respect  to 
his  virtue,  submit  themselves  to. so  equitable  an  arbitration. 
He  flattered  himself  that,  after  lie  had  formed  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  means  of  his 
son's  marriage,  the  restitution  of  the  palatinate  might  be 
procured,  from  the  motive  alone  of  friendship  and  personal 
attachment.  He  perceived  not,  that  his  inactive  virtue,  the 
more  it  was  extolled,  the  greater  disregard  was  it  exposed 
to.  He  was  not  sensible  that  the  Spanish  match  was 
Itself  attended  with  such  difficulties,  that  all  his  art  of  ne- 
gociation  would  scarcely  be  able  to  surmount  them  ;  much 
less,  that  this  match  could  in  good  policy  be  depended 
on,  as  the  means  of  procuring  such  extraordinary  advan- 
tages. His  unwarlike  disposition,  increased  by  age,  rivet- 
ted  him  .still  faster  in  his  errors,  and  determined  him  to 
seek  the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law,  by  remonstrances 
and  entreaties,  bv  arguments  and  embassies,  rather  than 
by  blood  and  violence.  And  the  same  defect  of  courage 
which  held  him  in  awe  of  foreign  nations,  made  him  like- 
wise afraid  of  shocking  the  prejudices  of  his  own  subjects, 
and  ke]it  him  from  openly  avowing  the  measures  which  he 
was  determined  to  jiursue.  Or,  perhaps,  he  hoped  to  turn 
these  prejudices  to  account,  and,  by  their  means,  engage 
his  people  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  of  which  their 
excessive  frugality  had  hitherto  made  them  so  sparing  and 
reserved.' 

He  first  tried  tlie  expedient  of  a  benevolence  or  free 
gift  from  individuals  ;  pretending  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
which  would  not  admit  of  leisure  for  any  other  measure  : 
but  the  jealousy  of  libertv  was  now  roused, 
and  the  nation  regarded  these  pretended  """  "'""'" " 
benevolences  as  real  extortions,  contrary  to  law,  and  dan- 
gerous to  freedom,  however  authorized  by  ancient  prece- 
dent. A  parliament  was  found  to  be  the  only  resource 
which  could  furnish  any  large  supplies ;  and  writs  were 
accordingly  issued  for  summoning  that  great  council  of  the 
nation.* 

In  this  parliament  there  appeared,  at  first,    a.  n.  loet. 
nothing  but  duty  and  submission  on  the  part     "''''  J"""- 

suninmuc'l  from  their  fields  and  forests,  uninstrucled  hy  st 
tion,  or  travel  ;  ignorant  of  their  own  laws  and  history,  and 

wilh  the  sil.ialinii  nf  all  IcireifTi  iialinns  ;  a  pari- H" 

hy  tlie  kiiii; i  .li --..|.. ,  ,1  .,i  l.i  ,  i  ]..,-  ,,.        ill 
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rat.  .icii-eahl.i  toiin  sidiject^.  lilllr  mtii|i1i'  or  |.  alousy  ivas.iii 
regard  to  the  regularity  of  the  means,    Uuring  the  reign  ot  i 
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of  die  Commons;  and  tlicy  seemed  detcrmiiieii  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  in  order  to  maintain  a  f;ood  correspondence 
with"  their  prince.  They  would  allow  no  mention  to  be 
made  of  the  new  customs  or  nnpositiotis,  which  had  been 
so  eagerly  disputed  in  the  former  parliament;'  the  impri- 
sonment "of  the  members  of  that  parliament  was  here,  by 
some,  complained  of;  but,  by  the  authority  of  the  graver 
and  more  prudent  part  of  the  House,  that  grievance  was 
buried  in  cblivion  ;"  and,  being  informed  that  the  king 
iiad  remillcd  several  considerable  sums  to  the  palatine,  the 
Cominoiis,  without  a  negative,  voted  liim  two  subsidies," 
and  tliat,  too,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session,  contrary 
to  the  maxims  frequently  adopted  by  their  predecessors. 

Afterwaids,  they  proceeded,  but  in  a  very  temperate 
manner,  to  the  examination  of  grievances.  Tliey  found, 
tiiat  patents  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Giles  JMompesson 
and  Sir  Francis  Michel,  for  licensing  inns  and  ale-houses  ; 
that  great  sums  of  money  had  been  exacted,  under  pretext 
of  these  licences  ;  and  that  such  inn-keepers  as  presumed 
to  continue  tlieir  business,  without  satisfying  the  rapacity 
of  the  patentees,  had  been  severely  punished  by  tine,  im- 
prisonment, and  vexatious  prosecutions. 

The  same  persons  had  also  procured  a  patent,  which 
they  shared  with  Sir'Edward  \'illiers,  brother  to  Bucking- 
ham, for  the  sole  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread  and 
lace,  and  had  obtained  very  extraordinary  powers  for  pre- 
venting any  rivalship  in  these  manufactures  :  they  were 
n.rmcd  with  authority  to  search  for  all  goods,  which  might 
interfere  with  their  patent ;  and  even  to  punish,  at  their 
own  will  and  discretion,  the  makers,  importers,  and  vend- 
ers of  such  commodities.  Many  had  grievously  suffered 
by  this  exorbitant  jurisdiction ;  and  the  lace  which  had 
been  manufactured  by  the  patentees  was  universally  found 
to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  composed  more  of  copper  than 
of  the  precious  metals. 

Tliese  grievances  the  Commons  represented  to  the  king  ; 
and  they  met  with  a  very  gracious  and  very  cordial  recep- 
tion. He  seemed  even  thankful  for  the  information  given 
liiin :  and  declared  himself  ashamed  that  such  abuses,  un- 
knowingly to  him,  had  crept  into  his  administration.  "I 
assure  vou,  said  he, "  had  1  before  heard  these  things  com- 
plained of,  I  would  have  done  the  office  of  a  just  king,  and 


nxte.  or  popular  prince, 


pnitected.  lo  tin 

SHIive,  whidi  >  

buttjeet.    Durjnt;  an  unix>pu)ar  and 
■•^strong  «(raiii5t  the  moQ-rLli,  that 


no  member  of  eitlier  House,  much  less  of  the  tower, 
into  a  torined  party,  in  opposition  to  the  court ; 
the  parliament  must,  in  a  tew  daj%.  It "      ' ' 


my  considerable  barons  on  his 

the  lield,  not  by  debates  or  ar- 

senate  or  assembly.  And  upon  the  whole,  the  chief  circum- 
stance, which,  durin;;  ancient  times,  retained  the  prince  in  any  Icsal  form 
<)f  administration,  was,  that  the  sword,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenures, 
remained  still  iu  the  hands  of  his  subjects  ;  and  this  irregular  and  dangerous 
check  had  much  more  influence  than  the  regular  and  methodical  limita  of 
the  laws  and  cnostittdion.  As  the  nation  could  not  be  compelled,  it  was 
nece",3«ry  Ihat  every  public  measure  of  consequence,  particularly  that  of 
'^^'yici:;  new  taxes,  should  seem  to  be  adopted  by  common  consent  and  ap- 


pruluti 

I  tie  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour  of  their  adminis- 
ti";tlion.  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  had  been 
'"'-  * :ablish  a  more  lecular  system  of  government ;  but  they  drew  tlr 


titulion  so  near  to  despoliain.'as  diminished  extremely  the  authority  of 
ee,  the  organ  of  royal 
jarded  as  a  species  of 

-„ dangerous  article  in  which  innova. 

^Id  be  introduced,  had  a^lmitted,  in  die  course  of  a  few  years,  four 
ral  alterations,  from  the  authority  alone  of  the  sovereign,    'i  he  jjarli 


r  to  despotism,  as  diminished  i 
he  senate  became, 
:  opposition  would  haM 
-elision,  the  r 


lliat  account,  either  with  prince  or  people,  much  more  weight  and  t 
*ti"n.  What  powei-s  weienecessarv  for  conducting  theiiiachineof  gov 
ment,  the  king  was  accustomed,  of  liimself,  to  assume.  His  own  revei 
supplied  him  withmone^  surticient  for  his  ordinary  expenses.  And  v 
extraordinary  emergencies  occurred,  the  prince  needed  not  to  solicit  v 
in  parliament,  either  for  m-iking  laws  oi  imposing  taxes,  both  of  w 
were  now  become  requisite  for  public  interest  and  preservation. 

Ihc  Seniritv  of  in.livi.lii-.1e     E,>  <ia/.AEC.r.'    In  Iha   lih»rfv  i\f  ni, Miliar  fi 

cils,  V 

seinblies,  which  supply  both  adv 

mon.irchy'in  England,  llie  iniiriia,  though  more  lavouiah 
thoaly  ifian  the  feudal  inslllulions,  was  much  inleri..r.  in  i 
disciplined  armies  ,  and  it  it  did  not  preserve  liberty  to  the 
f^r^'e'l  at  least  the  power,  if  ever  the  inclination  should  ari 

iclination  t' 


n  low,  at  that  time..„«...^  ...... 

the  la.sl  of  that  arbitrary  line,  hersell 

' '       ■        I  popular  of  all  the  sovereigns  that  had  filliid  the  throne 

natural  for  James  to  take' the  governineiii  as  he  found 


owned  and  r 


ofKiigland.    Ii 

It,  and  to  pursue  her  measures,  which  he  heard  so  much  applauded  ;  nor 
did  his  penetration  extend  so  far  as  to  discover,  that  neither  his  circum- 
stances nor  his  character  could  supimrt  so  extensive  an  authoiity.  His 
Harrow  revenues  jind  little  frugality  began  now  to  render  him  dependent 


out  of  parliament  have  punished  them,  as  severely,  and 
peradventure  more,  than  you  now  intend  to  do.""  A  sen- 
tence was  passed  for  the  punishment  of  Michel  and  Mom- 
pesson.y  It  was  executed  on  the  former.  The  latter  broke 
prison  and  escaped.  V'illiers  was,  at  that  time,  sent  pur- 
posely on  a  foreign  employment ;  and  his  guilt  being  less 
enormous,  or  less  apparent,  than  that  of  the  others,  he  was 
the  more  easily  protected  by  the  credit  of  his  brother  Buck- 
ingham.* 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Commons 
carried  their  scrutiny,  and  still  with  a  respect-  '"^'"'  ^  "  ' 
ful  hand,  into  other  abuses  of  importance.  The  great  seal 
was,  at  that  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Bacon,  cre- 
ated Viscount  St.  Albans;  a  man  universally  admired  for 
the  greatness  of  his  genius,  and  beloved  for  the  courteous- 
ness  and  humanity  of  his  behaviour.  He  was  the  great  orna- 
ment of  his  age  and  nation ;  and  nought  was  wanting  to 
render  him  the  ornament  of  human  nature  itself,  but  that 
strength  of  mind  which  might  check  his  intemperate  desire 
of  preferment,  that  could  add  nothing  to  his  dignity,  and 
might  restrain  his  profuse  inclination  to  expense,  that  could 
be  requisite  neither  for  his  honour  nor  entertainment.  His 
want  of  economy,  and  his  indulgence  to  servants,  had  in- 
volved him  in  necessities  ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  his  pro- 
digality, he  had  been  tempted  to  take  bribes,  by  the  title  of 
presents,  and  that  in  a  very  open  manner,  from  suitors  in 
chancery.  It  appears  that  it  had  been  usual  for  former 
chancellors  to  take  presents  ;  and  k  is  pretended  that  Ba- 
con, who  followed  the  same  dangerous  practice,  had  still, 
in  the  seat  of  justice,  preserved  the  integrity  of  a  judge, 
and  had  given  just  decrees  against  those  very  persons, 
from  whom  he  had  received  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Com- 
plaints rose  the  louder  on  that  account,  and  at  last  reached 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  sent  up  an  impeachment 
against  him  to  the  Peers.  The  chancellor,  conscious  of 
guilt,  deprecated  the  vengeance  of  his  judges,  and  endea- 
voured, by  a  general  avowal,  to  estape  the  confusion  of  a 
stricter  inquiry.  The  Lords  insisted  on  a  particular  confes- 
sion of  all  his  corruptions.  He  acknowledged  twenty- 
eight  articles ;  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine  of  40,000 
pounds,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or 


was  royal  authority, and  so  firmly  established  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  patriots  of  that  age  would  have  despaired  of  ever  resisting  it, 
had  they  not  been  stimulated  by  religious  motives,  which  inspire  a  cou- 
rage uosurmountable  by  any  human  obstacle. 

the  same  alliance  which  has  ever  prevailed  between  kinuly  power  and 
nv  tully  estalilished  in  England  ;  and  while 


copal  jurisdicliuii  .  i;  iit, 
pomp  and  splenduui  oi  w 
superstition  of  the  catholic 


o  a  decent 
'  the  tame 
f  the  puri- 


Oil  Ihe  other  hand,  opposition  1o  the  church,  and  the  perscciilions  under 
which  they  laboured,  were  sufhcient  to  throw  the  puritans  into  the  coun- 
try party,  and  to  beget  political  principles  little  favourable  to  the  high  pre- 


thc  first  origin  of  that  sect,  through  the  whole  reign  of  Lllzabeth  as  well  as 
of  .lames, /furi/aiiicd/  principles  had  been  understood  in  adouble  sense,  and 
expressed  the  opinions  favourable  both  to  political  and  to  ecctesiasticat 
liberty.  And  as  the  court,  in  order  to  discredit  all  parliamentary  opp<isi- 
tii^ji.  .'iltixed  ilic  denomination  of  puritans  to  its  antagonists;  the  religious 
i  ii  ,  .  -  A  i.:.;i.;lv  adopted  this  idea,  which  was  so  advantageous  to  them, 
iided  their  cause  with  that  of  the  patriots  or  country  party 


^1  factions  regularly  formed,  and   the 

at  age  running  sirongly  towards  fanatical 
1   liiierfy  gradually 


.  \  n  .,!^  ni  t/ie  first  editionsapart  cft/ietert :  /tut  tAe  tntlhoromitcei 
..'.  ..1  .'. ...  /  ;u  <...'((/.  as  muck  as  possible,  the  stj/le  of  disicrlatiim  in  the  body 
>'j  lu)  Itistoiu.  The  passage,  koiiiever,  cottlaiits  viev!s  so  importaJU,  that  he 
thottdlii  tt  might  he  admitted  as  a  note.  „ 

I  Jourii.  5th  Dec.  1601.  u  Journ.  15lh,  IbUi  Feb.  1630. 

w  .lourii.  letli  I'eb.  16eo.      x  Franklyn,  p.  51.    KushworUi,  vol.  i.  p. 25. 

y  Franklyn,  p.  5C.     Kushwortli.  vol.  i.  p.  57.      .   ,        ,      „ 

z  Velverton.  the  attorney-general,  was  accused  by  the  Commons  for 
drawing  the  patents  for  these  monopolies,  and  for  supporting  them.  He 
apologized  for  himself,  that  he  was  forced  by  Buckingham,  and  that  he 
supposed  it  to  be  the  king's  pleasure.  The  Lords  were  so  olTended  at  these 
articles  of  defence,  though  necessary  to  the  attorney-general,  that  they  fined 
him  lll.COd  pounds  to  the  kimr.'SOdO  to  the  duke.  Ihe  fines,  however,  were 
afterwauls  remittefl.     Franklyn.  P-  55.     Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  32. 
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employment,  and  npver  again  to  sit  m  pai'liament,  or  ccme 
witnin  the  \etse  of  the  court. 

This  dreadful  sentence,  dreadful  to  a  man  of  nice  sen- 
sibility to  honour,  he  survived  tive  years  ;  and,  heing  re- 
leased in  a  little  time  from  the  Tower,  his  jrenius,  yet 
unbroken,  supported  itself  amidst  involved  circumstances 
and  a  depressed  spirit,  and  shone  ovit  in  literarv  produc- 
tions, which  have  made  his  guilt  or  weaknesses  be  forgol- 
*cn  or  overlooked  by  posterity.  In  consideration  of  his 
gi-eat  merit,  the  k in ;:  remitted  lus  fine,  as  well  as  all  the 
otlier  part'i  of  his  sentence,  conferred  on  liim  a  large  pen- 
sion of  1800  pounds  a  vear,  and  employed  every  expedient 
to  alleviate  the  weiffht  of  his  age  and  misfortunes.  And 
(hat  ffreat  pliilosopher,  at  last,  acknowledired  with  regret, 
that  he  had  too  Ions  neglected  the  true  ambition  of  a  line 
genius  ;  and  bv  iiUinging  into  business  and  afTairs,  which 
require  much  less  capacity,  but  greater  firmness  of  mind, 
than  the  pursuits  of  learning,  had  exposed  himself  to  such 
grievous  calamities.' 

The  Commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that  they  were 
the  great  patrons  of  the  people,  and  that  the  redress  of  all 
grievances  must  proceed  from  them  ;  and  to  this  principle 
thev  were  chiefly  beholden  for  the  regard  and  considera- 
tion of  the  public.  In  the  execution  of  this  office,  they 
now  kept  their  ears  open  to  complaints  of  every  kind  ; 
and  they  carried  their  researches  into  many  grievances, 
which,  though  of  no  great  impoctance,  could  not  be  touched 
on,  without  sensibly  affecting  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
The  prerogative  seemed  every  moment  to  be  invaded  ;  the 
king's  authority,  in  every  article,  was  dis|'.uled ;  and 
James,  who  was  willing  to  correct  the  abuses  of  his  power, 
would  not  submit  to  have  his  power  itself  questioned  and 
denied.  After  the  Mouse,  therefore,  had  sitlen  near  six 
months,  and  had,  as  yet,  brought  no  considerable  business 
to  a  full  conclusion,  the  king  resolved,  under  pretence  of 
the  advanced  season,  to  interrupt  their  jiroceedings ;  and 
he  sent  them  word,  that  he  wa.s  determined,  in  a  little 
time,  to  adjourn  them  till  next  winter.  The  Commons 
made  application  to  the  Lords,  and  desired  them  to  join 
in  a  petition  for  delaving  the  afl|ournment ;  which  was 
refused  bv  the  upper  House.  The  king  regarded  this  pro- 
ject of  a  joint  petition  as  an  attempt  to  force  him  from  his 
measures :  he  thanked  the  Peers  for  their  refusal  to  concur 
in  it,  and  told  them,  that  if  it  were  their  desire,  he  w'ould 
delay  the  adjournment,  but  would  not  so  far  comply  with 
the  request  of  the  lower  House.''  And  thus,  in  these  great 
national  affairs,  the  same  peevishness,  which,  in  private 
altercations,  often  raises  a  quarrel  fi-om  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings, (iroduced  a  mutual  coldness  and  disgust  between 
the  king  and  the  Commons. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king 
"'ihekine  iised  every  measure  to  render  himself  popu- 
nioiis'"^  '-'""■  lar  with  the  nation, and  to  appease  the  rising 
ill-humour  of  its  representatives.  He  had 
voluntarily  offered  the  parliament  to  circumscribe  his  own 
prerogative,  and  to  abrogate  for  the  future  his  power  of 
granting  monopolies.  He  now  recalled  all  the  patents  of 
that  kind,  and  redressed  every  article  of  grievance,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-seven,  which  had  ever  been  complained 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons."^  But  he  gained  not  the 
end  which  he  proposed.  The  disgust,  whicli  had  appeared 
at  parting,  could  not  so  suddenly  be  dispelled.  He  had 
likewise  been  so  imprudent  as  to  commit  to  prison  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,""  without  any  known  cause,  besides  his 
activity  and  vigour  in  discharging  his  duty  as  a  member 
of  [larlianient.  And  above  all,  the  transactions  in  Germany 
were  sufficient,  when  joined  to  the  king's  cautions,  ncL'o- 
ciations,  and  delays,  io  inflame  that  jealousy  of  honour 
and  religion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.^  This 
summer,  the  ban  of  the  empire  had  been  published  against 
the  elector  palatine ;  and  the  execution  of  it  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.'    The  upper  palatinate  was, 

tVom  chancery  Io  Iho  Ttou-se  of  Peers  first 
I  helil  tl>c  ;Ert-;(t  seal.  Appeals,  under  the 
ir.rm  or  uiili  fj  error,  had  lone  before  l«iii  against  the  courts  ol  Jaw. 
Blarkstone's  Commentaries,  lol.  iii.  p.  454. 

h  KiMliworth.  vol.  i.  p.  .15. 

<•  Ibirl   vol,  i.  p.  16,    Kenoet,  p,7n.  <1  Jouro,  tst  Dec,  IMI. 

e  Io  show  to  uh;,t  decree  the  nalion  was  inflamed  with  resaid  to  the 
P»la>inaie.  there  <Kcnrs  a  remarkable  story  this  session.  One  Floy,!,  a 
f-risoiier  in  the  (■'leet,tv catholic,  had  dropped  some  expressions,  in  private 
tonveisatioti,  as  if  he  were  pleased  w-itn  the  misfortunes  of  the  palatine 
aiid  his  wire.    The  Comtnons  were  in  a  tlame,  and  pretending  to  he  a 


Rupture  be. 


in  a  little  time,  conquered  by  that  prince ;  and  measures 
were  taken  m  the  empire  for  bestowing  on  him  the  elec- 
toral dignity,  of  which  the  palatine  yvas  then  despoiled. 
Frederic  now  lived  with  his  numerous  family,  in  poverty 
and  distress,  either  in  Holland  or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle 
the  duke  of  Boiiillon ;  and  throughout  all  the  new  con- 
ipiests,  in  both  the  Palatinates,  as  well  as  in  Bohemia, 
Austria,  and  Lusatia,  the  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms 
was  attended  with  rigours  and  severities,  exercised  against 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion. 

Tlie  zeal  of  the  Commons  mimediately  ^  ,, 
moved  them,  upon  their  assembling,  to  take 
all  these  transactions  into  consideration.  They  framed  a 
remonstrance,  which  they  intended  to  cairy  to  the  king. 
Tliey  represented,  that  the  enormous  growth  of  the  Aus- 
trian power  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  that  the 
progress  of  the  catholic  religion  in  England  bred  the  most 
melancholy  apprehensions  lest  it  should  again  acquire  an 
ascendant  in  the  kingdom;  that  the  indulgence  of  his 
majesty  towards  the  professors  of  that  religion  had  encou- 
raged their  insolence  and  temerity ;  that  the  uncontrolled 
conquests,  made  by  the  Austrian  family  in  Germany, 
raised  mighty  expectations  in  the  English  papists;  but 
above  all,  that  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  matcli  elevated 
them  so  far  as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the 
final  re-establishment,  of  their  religion.  The  Commons, 
therefore,  entreated  his  majesty,  that  he  would  imme- 
diately undertake  the  defence  of  the  palatinate,  and  main- 
tain it  by  force  of  arms ;  that  he  would  turn  his  sword 
against  Spain,  whose  armies  and  treasures  were  the  chief 
support  of  the  catholic  interest  in  Europe;  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  but 
with  a  protestant  princess ;  that  the  children  of  popish 
recusants  should  be  taken  from  their  parents,  aim  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  protestant  teachers  and  school- 
masters ;  and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations,  to  yvhich 
the  catholics  were  by  law  liable,  should  be  levied  with  the 
utmost  severity.? 

By  this  bold  step,  unprecedented  in  England  for  many 
years,  and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable  times,  the 
Commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king's  favourite  ma.\iras 
of  government;  his  cautious  and  pacific  measures,  his 
lenity  towards  the  Romish  religion,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  Spanish  alliance,  from  which  he  promised  himself 
such  mii;hty  advantages.  But  what  most  disgusted  him 
was,  their  seeming  invasion  of  his  prerogative,  and  their 
pretending,  under  colour  of  advice,  to  direct  his  conduct 
in  such  points  as  had  ever  been  acknowledged  to  belong 
solely  to  the  management  and  direction  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was,  at  that  time,  absent  at  Newmarket ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  intended  remonstrance  of  the  Com- 
mons, he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  in  which  he  sharply 
rebuked  the  House  for  openly  debating  matters  f;ir  above 
their  reach  and  capacity,  and  he  strictly  forbade  them  to 
meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his  government,  or 
deep  matters  of  state,  and  especially  not  to  touch  on  his 
son's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Spain,  nor  to  attack 
the  honour  of  that  king,  or  any  other  of  liis  friends  and 
confederates.  In  order  the  more  to  intimidate  them,  he 
mentioned  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys;  and 
though  he  denied  that  the  confinement  of  that  member 
had  been  owing  to  any  offence  committed  in  the  House, 
he  plainly  told  them,  that  he  thought  himself  fully  entitled 
to  punish  every  misdemeanor  in  parliament,  as  well  during 
its  sitting  as  after  its  dissolution  ;  and  that  he  intendecl 
thenceforward  to  chastise  any  man,  \yhose  insolent  be- 
haviour there  should  minister  occasion  of  offence.'' 

This  violent  letter,  in  yvhich  the  king,  though  he  here 
imitated  former  precedents,  may  be  thought  not  to  have 
acted  altogether  on  the  defensive,  had  the  effect  which 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  it :  the  C'om- 
mons  yverc  inflamed,  not  terrified.    Secure  of  their  own 

court  of  judicature  and  of  record,  prnceedeil  to  condemn  him  to  a  wvtn 
punishment.  The  Mouse  of  I.ords  checked  Ibis  encroachment;  and.wlul 
WHS  ertranr'lin,iry,  considerine  the  present  humour  of  the  lo 
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|iti|)iilarity,  and  of  tlie  bent  of  tlie  nation  towurds  a  war 
with  the  catholics  abroad,  and  the  perbecution  of  popery 
lit  home,  they  little  dreaded  the  menaces  of  a  prince  wlio 
was  unsupported  by  military  force,  and  whose  i,'entle 
temper  would,  of  ilself,  so  soon  disarm  his  severity.  In  a 
new  remonstrance,  therefore,  they  still  insisted  on  their 
former  remonstrance  and  advice;  and  they  maintaiiied, 
thousli  in  respectful  terms,  ihat  they  were  entitled  to  in- 
terpose with  their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  {.'overnment ; 
that  to  possess  entire  freedom  of  speech,  in  their  debates 
on  public  business,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right, 
and  an  inheritance  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ances- 
tors; and  that  if  any  member  abused  this  liberty  it  be- 
loiiL'ed  to  the  House  alone,  who  were  witnesses  of  his 
oti'ence,  to  inflict  a  proper  censure  upon  him.i 

So  vigonnis  an  answer  was  nowise  calculated  to  appease 
the  king.  It  is  said,  when  the  approach  of  the  committee 
who  were  to  present  it  was  notified  to  him,  he  ordered 
twelve  chairs  to  be  brous;lit ;  for  that  there  were  so  many 
kings  a-coming.li  His  answer  was  prompt  and  sharp. 
He  told  the  House,  tliat  their  remonstrance  was  more  like 
a  denunciation  of  war  than  an  address  of  dutiful  subjects; 
that  their  pretensions  to  inquire  into  all  state  affairs,  with- 
out exception,  was  such  a  plenipotence  as  none  of  their  an- 
cestore,  even  during  the  reign  of  the  weakest  princes,  had 
ever  pretended  to ;  that  public  transactions  depended  on  a 
complication  of  views  and  intelligence,  with  which  they 
were  entirely  unacquainted  ;  that  they  could  not  better 
sliow  their  wisdom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping 
within  their  proper  sphere ; '  and  that  in  any  business 
whicli  depended  on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title  to 
interpose  with  their  advice,  except  when  he  was  pleased 
to  desire  it.  And  he  concluded  with  these  memorable 
words  :  And  though  rve  cannot  allow  of  your  stifle,  in  men- 
tioning your  anciait  and  undauhled  right  and  inheritance, 
hut  uould  rallii  r  have  wished  that  t/e  had  said,  that  i/our 
privileges  tcere  derived  from  the  f^race  and  pi  rrniision  iff  our 
u?Kestors ;  and  tis  (for  the  most  of  them  frjeio  from  prece- 
dents, which  shows  7'ather  a  toleration  than  inheritance ;) 
yet  we  are  plewed  to  give  you  our  royal  assurance,  that  as 
tirngas  you  contain  yourseheswithin  the  limits  of  your  duty, 
we  will  he  as  careful  to  maintain  and  preserve  your  lawful 
liberties  and  privileges  as  ever  ant/  of  our  predecessors  were, 
nan,  as  to  p7-escrve  our  own  royal  prerogative,"' 

This  open  pretension  of  the  king's  naturally  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They  saw  their  title  to 
every  privilege,  if  not  plainly  denied,  yet  considered  at 
least  as  precarious.  It  might  be  forfeited  by  abuse,  and 
they  had  already  abused  it.  They  thought  proper,  there- 
fore, immediately  to  oppose  pretension  to  (iretension. 
.  They  framed  a  protestation,  in  which  they 

repeated  all  theirformer  claims  for  freedom  of 
speech,  and  an  unbounded  authority  to  interpose  with  their 
ProiMiaiion  of  advice  and  Counsel.  And  thev  asserted ,  TKai 
the  Commons.  (/,g  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  a7td  juris- 
dictions of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  unditubted  birth- 
right and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England." 

The  king,  informed  of  these  increasing  heats  and  jea- 
lousies in  the  House,  hurried  to  town.  He  sent  immedi- 
ately for  the  journals  of  the  Commons ;  and,  with  his  own 
hand,  before  the  council,  he  tore  out  this  protestation ; "  and 
ordered  his  reasons  to  be  inserted  in  the  council  book. 
He  was  doubly  displeased,  he  said,  with  the  protestation 
of  the  lower  House,  on  account  of  the  manner  of  framing 
it,  as  well  as  of  the  matter  which  it  contained.  It  was 
tumultuously  voted,  at  a  late  hour,  and  in  a  thin  House  ; 

i  Fraoklyn,  p.  60.    Rushworlh,  vol.  i.  p.  44.    Kennet,  p.  741. 
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I  iV«  n.tpr  ultra  crepidam.  This  expression  is  ima?ined  In  be  insolent 
an  I  disobliging;   but  it  was  a    Latin  proverb  tamiliarly  used  on  all  oc- 
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.  n  l  his  protestation  is  so  remarliabte,  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fiive 
It  in  Its  own  words.  "The  Commons  now  assembled  in  parliament,  beinff 
justly  oct-asioiied  thereunto,  concernins  sundry  liberties,  franchises,  and 
pnvileaes  of  pariiamenf,  amongst  others  here  mentioned,  do  make  this 
protestation  follov  ing  :  that  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  jurisdictions  of 
parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birth-risht  and  inheritance  of 
the  subjects  of  Knj;Iand  ;  and  that  the  urgent  ami  arduous  affairs  concern- 
ing the  kins,  state,  and  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  church  of  Enff- 

laiid ;  — '  •■ ' ■       '■        -  •  ■      ■  .--.■. 
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and  it  was  expr -ssed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous 
terms,  as  might  serve  for  a  foundation  to  the  most  enor- 
mous claims,  and  to  the  most  unwarrantable  usurpations 
upon  his  prerogative. p 

The  meeting  of  the  House  might  have  proved  danger- 
ous after  so  violent  a  breach.  Jt  was  no  longer  possible, 
while  men  were  in  such  a  temjier,  to  finish  any  business. 
The  king,  therefore,  prorogued  the  (larliament,  and  soon 
after  dissolved  it  by  proclamation  ;  in  which  hg'also  made 
an  apology  to  the  puolic  for  his  whole  conduct. 

The  leading  members  of  the  House,  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  Sir  Robert  Philips,  were  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prisons.^  As  a  lighter 
punishment,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crew,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  James  Perrot,  joined  in  commission 
with  others,  were  sent  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  execute  some 
business.r  The  king,  at  that  time,  enjoyed,  at  least  exer- 
cised, the  prerogative  of  employing  any  man,  even  without 
his  consent,  in  any  branch  of  public  service. 

Sir  John  Savile,  a  powerful  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  was  made 
comptroller  of  the  household,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  soon 
after  a  baron.'  This  event  is  memorable;  as  being  tlie 
first  instance,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  England,  of 
any  king's  advancing  a  man  on  account  of  parliamentary 
interest,  and  of  opposition  to  his  measures.  However 
irregular  this  practice,  it  will  be  regarded  by  political 
reasouers  as  one  of  the  most  early  and  most  infallible 
symptoms  of  a  regular  established  liberty. 

The  king  having  thus,  with  so  rash  and  indiscreet  a 
hand,  torn  off  that  sacred  veil  which  had  hitherto  covered 
the  English  constitution,  and  which  threw  an  obscurity 
upon  it  so  advantageous  to  royal  prerogative,  every  man 
began  to  indulge  himself  in  political  reasonings  and  in- 
quiries ;  and  the  same  factions  which  commenced  in  par- 
liament were  propagated  throughout  the  nation.  In  vain 
did  James,  by  reiterated  proclamations,  forbid  the  dis- 
coursing of  state  aflTairs.t  Such  proclamations,  if  they  had 
any  effect,  served  rather  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of  the 
public.  And,  in  every  company  or  society,  the  late  trans- 
actions became  the  subject  of  argument  and  debate. 

All  history,  said  the  partisans  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
the  history  of  England,  justify  the  king's  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  popular  privileges ;  and  every  reason- 
able man  must  allow,  that  as  monarchy  is  the  most  simple 
form  of  government,  it  must  first  have  occurred  to  rude 
and  uninstructed  mankind.  The  other  complicated  and 
artificial  additions  were  the  successive  invention  of  sove- 
reigns and  legislators ;  or,  if  they  were  obtruded  on  the 
prince  by  seditious  subjects,  their  origin  must  appear,  on 
that  very  account,  still  more  precarious  and  unfavourable. 
In  England,  the  authority  of  the  king,  in  all  the  exterior 
forms  of  government,  and  in  the  common  style  of  law,  ap- 
pears totally  absolute  and  sovereign  ;  nor  does  the  real 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  it  has  ever  discovered  itself  in 
practice,  fall  much  short  of  these  appearances.  The  par- 
liament is  created  by  his  will ;  by  his  will  it  is  dissolved. 
It  is  his  will  alone,  though  at  the  desire  of  both  Houses, 
which  gives  authority  to  laws.  To  all  foreign  nations,  the 
majesty  of  the  monarch  seems  to  merit  sole  attention  and 
regard.  And  no  subject,  who  has  exposed  himself  to 
royal  indignation,  can  hope  to  live  with  safety  in  the  king- 
dom ;  nor  can  he  even  leave  it,  according  to  law,  without 
the  consent  of  his  master.  If  a  magistrate,  environed  with 
such  power  and  splendour,  should  consider  his  authority 
as  sacred,  and  regard  himself  as  the  anointed  of  Heaven, 


their  judgment  shall  seein  fittest :  and  that  every  I 
the  Saul  House  hath  like  fieedom  from  all  impeachment,  impi 
and  molestation,  (other  than  by  censure  of  the  Ho 
any  speaking. 
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his  pretensions  may  licar  a  very  f.ivmirable  constiu^Uon. 
Or,  allowini;  them  to  be  nieroly  "pimis  t'r.uuls,  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  that  the  same  strala^'ein  which  was  practised 
by  Minos,  Nunia,  and  the  most  ceh'brated  legislators  of 
antiquitv,  should  now,  in  these  restless  and  inqnisitive 
times,  be  employed  by  the  King  of  England.  Subjects 
are  not  raised  above  that  quality,  though  assembled  in 
parliament.  The  same  humble  respect  and  deference  is 
still  due  to  their  prince.  Though  he  indulges  them  in  the 
privilege  of  laying  before  him  their  domestic  grievances, 
with  which  thev  are  supposed  to  be  best  acquainted,  this 
warrants  not  their  bold  intrusion  into  every  province  of 
government.  And,  to  all  judicious  e.\aminers,  it  must 
appear,  ''That  the  linos  of  dutv  are  as  much  transgressed 
by  a  more  independent  and  loss  respectful  exercise  of  ac- 
knowledged powers,  as  by  the  usurpation  of  such  as  are 
new  and  imusual." 

The  lovers  of  liberty,  throughout  the  nation,  reasoned 
after  a  different  manner.  It  is  in  vain,  said  thev,  that  the 
king  traces  up  the  English  government  to  its  first  origin, 
in  order  to  represent  the  privileges  of  parliament  as  de- 
pendent and  precarious  :  prescription,  and  the  practice  of 
so  many  ages,  must,  long  ere  this  time,  have  given  a  sanc- 
tion to  these  assemblies,  even  though  they  had  been  de- 
rived from  an  origin  no  more  dignified  than  that  which  he 
assigns  them.  If  the  written  records  of  the  English 
nation,  as  asserted,  represent  parliaments  to  have  arisen 
from  the  consent  of  monarchs,  the  principle  of  human 
nature,  when  we  trace  government  a  step  higher,  must 
show  us  that  monarchs  themselves  owe  all  their  authoritv 
to  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  people.  But,  in  fact, 
no  age  can  be  shown,  when  the  English  government  was 
altogether  an  unmixed  monarchy :  and,  if  the  privileges 
of  the  nation  have,  at  any  jieriod,  been  overpowered  by 
violent  inuptions  of  foreign  force  or  domestic  usurpation'; 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  people  has  ever  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  government  and 
constitution.  Though  in  the  style  of  the  laws,  and  in  the 
usual  forms  of  administration,  royal  authority  may  be  re- 
presented as  sacred  and  supreme ;  whatever  is  essential 
to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  and  legislative  power  must 
still  be  regarded  equally  divine  and  inviolable.  Or,  if 
any  distinction  be  made  "in  this  respect,  the  (jreference  is 
surely  due  to  those  natural  'councils,  by  whose  interpo- 
sition the  exorbitancies  of  tyrannical  power  are  restrained, 
and  that  sacred  liberty  is  preserved,  which  heroic  spirits, 
in  all  ages,  have  deemed  more  precious  than  life  itself. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  mild  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  James  affords  little  occasion,  or  no  occa- 
sion, of  complaint.  How  moderate  soever  the  exercise  of 
his  ])rerogative,  how  exact  soever  his  observance  of  the 
laws  and  constitution;  "If  he  founds  his  authority  on 
arbitrary  and  dangerous  principles,  it  is  requisite  to  watch 
him  with  the  same  care,  and  to  oppose  him  with  the  same 
vigour,  as  if  he  had  indulged  himself  in  all  the  excesses  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny." 

Amidst  these  disputes,  the  wise  and  moderate  in  the 
nation  endeavoured  to  preserve,  as  mucli  as  possible,  an 
equitable  neutrality  between  the  opposite  parties  ;  and  the 
more  they  reflected  on  the  course  of  public  affairs,  the 
greater  difficulty  they  found  in  fixing  just  sentiments  with 
regard  to  them.  On  the  one  hand,  they  regarded  the  very 
rise  of  parties  as  a  happy  prognostic  of'  the  establishment 
of  liberty ;  nor  could  they  ever  expect  to  enjoy,  in  a  mixed 
government,  so  invaluable  a  blessing  without  suffering 
that  inconvenience,  which,  in  such  governments,  has  ever 
attended  it.  But  when  they  considered,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessary  aims  and  pursuits  of  both  parties, 
thev  were  struck  with  apprehension  of  the  consequences, 
and  could  discover  no  feasible  plan  of  accommodation 
between  them.  From  long  practice,  the  crown  was  now 
possessed  of  so  exorbitant  a  prerogative,  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  for  liberty  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  or  endea- 
vour to  secure  the  little  ground  which  was  left  her :  it 
was  become  necessary  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war,  and  to 
circumscribe,  within  more  narrow,  as  well  as  more  exact 
bounds,  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Upon  such  pro- 
vocation, it  could  not  but  happen,  that  the  prince,  how- 
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ever  just  and  moderate,  would  endeavour  to  repress  his 
opponents ;  and,  as  he  stood  upon  the  very  brink  of  arbi- 
trary power,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  would,  hastilv  and 
unknowingly,  pass  those  limits,  which  were  not  precisely 
marked  by  the  constitution.  The  turbulent  government 
of  England,  ever  fluctuatmg  between  privilege  and  prero- 
gative, would  afford  a  variety  of  precedents,  which  might 
be  pleaded  on  both  sides.  In  such  delicate  questions, 
the  people  must  be  divided :  the  arms  of  the  state  were 
still  in  their  hands:  a  civil  war  must  ensue;  a  civil  war 
where  no  party  or  both  parties  would  justly  bear  the 
blame,  and  where  the  good  and  virtuous  would  scarcely 
know  what  vows  to  form ;  were  it  not  that  liberty,  so 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  human  society,  would  be 
sufficient  to  bias  their  aflections  towards  the"  sides  of  its 
defenders. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 


>  with  regard  to  the  marriage  and  the  (palatinate— Cliaraclfr 
ot  iiuckinijliam — Pi'tpre's  journey  to  Spain— Marriase  treaty  hroken 

To  wrest  the  palatinate  from  the  hands  of 
the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  must    '^'  "'  '^"' 
always  have  been  regarded   as  a  difficult  task   for  the 

Sower  of  England,  conducted  by  so  unwarlike  a  prince  as 
ames  :  it  was  plainly  impossible,  while  the  breach  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  Commons.  The  „  .  . 
king's  negociations,  therefore,  had  they  been  ^^S°'rej.'ard  to 
managed  with  ever  so  great  dexterity,  must"'«""*"''?se»"d 
now  caiTy  less  weight  with  them ;  and  it  "  ''"  *  '"'"■ 
was  easy  to  elude  all  his  applications.  When  Lord 
Digby,  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  had  desired  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  he  was.  referred  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  who  commanded  the  Austrian  armies.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaiia  told  him  that  it  was  entirely  superfluous  to 
form  any  treaty  for  that  purpose.  linstUilies  ait  tdrcudi/ 
ceased,  said  he ;  ajid  I  doubt  nut  but  I  s/iall  be  ithk  to  pre- 
vent their  revival  by  keeping  firm  possession  of  the  puUiti- 
nute,  till  a  final  apreem^nt  snail  be  concluded  between  the 
contending  parties.^  Notwithstanding  this  instllt,  James 
endeavoured  to  resume  with  the  emperor  a  treaty  of  ac- 
commodation ;  and  he  opened  the  negociations  at  Brus- 
sels, under  the  mediation  of  Archduke  Albert;  and  after 
his  death,  which  happened  about  this  time,  under  that  of 
the  Infanta :  when  the  conferences  were  entered  upon,  it 
was  found,  that  the  powers  of  these  princes  to  determine 
.in  the  controversy  were  not  sufficient  or  satisfactory 
Schwartzenbourg,  the  imperial  minister,  was  expected  at 
London ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  bring  more 
ample  authoritv :  his  commission  referred  entirely  to  the 
negociation  at  Brussels.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  king 
to  perceive,  that  his  applications  were  neglected  by  the 
emperor  :  but  as  he  had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient, 
and  it  seemed  the  interest  of  bis  son-in-law  to  keep  alive 
his  pretensions,  he  was  still  content  to  follow  Ferdinand 
through  all  his  shifts  and  evasions.  Nor  was  he  entirely 
discouraged,  even  when  the  imperial  diet  at  Ratisbon,  by 
the  influence,  or  rather  authority,  of  the  emjieror,  thougn 
contrary  to  the  protestation  of  Saxony,  and  of  all  the  pro- 
testant  princes  and  cities,  had  transftrred  the  electoral  dig- 
nity from  the  palatine  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  made  by  Frederic,  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  dominions,  were  vigorous.  Three  armies  were 
levied  in  Germaiiy  by  his  authority,  under  three  com- 
manders, Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of 
Baden-Dourlach,  and  Count  Mansfeldt.  The  two  former 
generals  were  defeated  by  Count  Tilly  and  the  impe- 
rialists :  the  third,  though  much  inferior  in  force  to  his 
enemies,  still  maintained  the  war ;  but  with  no  etjua!  sup- 
plies of  money  either  from  the  palatine  or  the  King  of 
England.  It  was  ohiefly  by  pillage  and  free  quarters  in 
the  palatinate,  that  he  subsisted  his  army.  As  the  Aus- 
trians  were  regularly  paid,  they  were  kept  in  more  exact 
discipline;  and  James  justly  became  apprehensive,  lest 
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so  unequal  a  contest,  besides  ravisliii]<;  the  palatine's  lie- 
ifditaiy  dominions,  would  end  in  the  total  alienation  of 
the  pnople's  aH'eetions  Iroin  their  ancient  sovereiKn,  hy 
whom  ihiy  were  jjlundered,  and  in  an  attachment  to  their 
new  m;isters,  by  whom  they  were  protected.''  lie  per- 
suaded, iheieforc,  his  son-in-law  to  disarm,  under  colour 
of  duty  and  submission  to  the  emperor :  and,  accordingly, 
Mansfeldt  wiLs  dismissed  from  the  palatine's  service;  and 
that  famous  general  witlidrew  his  army  into  the  Low 
Countries,  and  there  received  a  commission  from  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces. 

To  show  how  little  account  was  made  of  .laraes's  nego- 
cKitions  abroa<l,  there  is  a  pleasantry  mentioned  by  all 
historians,  which,  for  that  reason,  shall  have  place  here. 
In  a  farce,  acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier  was  introduced 
carryini;  the  doleful  news  that  the  palatinate  would  soon 
be  wrested  from  the  house  of  Austria ;  so  powerful  were 
the  succours  which,  from  all  quarters,  were  haslenini;  to  the 
relief  of  the  despoiled  elector:  the  Kina;  of  Denmark  had 
agreed  to  contribute  to  liis  assistance  a  hundred  tliousand 
pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a  hundred  thousand  butter- 
ooxes,  and  the  Kin^  of  England  a  hundred  thousand  am- 
bassadors. On  other  occasions,  he  was  painted  with  a 
scabbard,  but  without  a  sword  ;  or  with  a  sword,  vvhich 
nobody  could  draw,  though  several  were  pullin;;  at  h.'^ 

It  was  not  from  his  neo:ociations  with  the  emperor  or 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James  expected  any  success  in 
his  project  of  restorine  the  palatine :  his  eyes  were  en- 
tirely turned  towards  Spain ;  and  if  he  could  effect  his 
son's  marriage  with  the  infanta,  he  doubted  not  but  that, 
after  so  intimate  a  conjunction,  this  other  point  could 
easily  he  obtained.  The  negociations  of  that  court  being 
commonly  dilatory,  it  was  not  easy  for  a  prince  of  so  little 
penetration  in  business,  to  distinguish  whether  the  diffi- 
culties which  occurred  were  real  or  affected  ;  and  he  was 
surprised,  after  negociating  five  years  on  so  simple  a  de- 
mand, that  he  was  not  more  advanced  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. A  dispensation  from  Rome  was  requisite  for  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  with  a  protestant  prince ;  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  having  undertaken  to  procure  that  dispen- 
sation, had  thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retarding  at  plea- 
sure or  of  forwarding  the  marriage,  and  at  the  same  time 
ofconcealing  entirely  his  artifices  from  the  court  of  Kngland. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles,  James  despatched 
Digliy,  soon  after  created  Earl  of  Bristol,  as  his  ambassador 
to  Philip  IV.  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
crown  of  Spain.  He  secretly  employed  Gage  as  his  agent 
at  Rome;  and  finding  that  the  aifference  of  religion  was 
the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  difficulty,  which  retarded  the 
marriage,  he  resolved  to  soften  that  objection  as  much  as 
possible-  He  issued  public  orders  for  discharging  all  po- 
pish recusants  who  were  imprisoned  ;  and  it  was  daily  ap- 
prehended that  he  would  forbid,  for  the  future,  the  execution 
of  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  them.  For  this  step,  so 
opposite  to  the  rigid  spirit  of  his  subjects,  he  took  care  to 
apologize ;  and  he  even  endeavoured  to  ascribe  it  to  his 
great  zeal  lor  the  reformed  religion.  He  had  been  making 
applications,  he  said,  to  all  foreign  princes  for  some  indulg- 
ence to  the  distressed  protestants;  and  he  was  still  an- 
swered by  objections  derived  from  the  severity  of  English 
laws  against  catholics,''  It  might  indeed  occur  to  him,  that 
if  the  extremity  of  religious  zeal  were  ever  to  abate  among 
Christian  sects,  one  of  them  must  begin;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  honourable  for  England,  than  to  have  led 
the  way  in  sentiments  so  wise  and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  puritans  murmured  at  this  tolerat- 
ing measure  of  the  king :  the  lovers  of  civil  liberty  were 
alarmed  at  so  important  an  exertion  of  prerogative.  But, 
among  oUier  dangerous  articles  of  authority,  the  Kings  of 
England  were  at  that  time  possessed  of  the  dispensing 
power ;  at  least  were  in  the  constant  practice  of  exercising 
it.  Besides,  though  the  royal  prerogative  in  civil  matters 
was  then  extensive,  the  princes,  cluring  some  late  reigns,  had 
been  accustomed  to  assume  a  still  greater  in  ecclesiastical. 
And  the  king  failed  not  to  represent  the  toleration  of  ca- 
tholics as  a  measure  entirely  of  that  nature. 
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By  James's  concession  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  lie  at- 
tained his  end.  The  same  religious  motives  which  hail 
liitherlo  rendered  the  court  of  Madrid  insincere  in  all  the 
steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  were  now  the  chief 
cause  of  promoting  it.  By  its  means,  it  was  there  hoped 
the  English  catholics  would  for  the  future  enjoy  ease  and 
indulgence;  and  the  infanta  would  be  the  happy  instru- 
ment of  procuring  to  the  church  some  tran(|uillity,  after  the 
many  .severe  persecutions  which  it  had  hitherto  undergone. 
The  Earl  of  Bi-istol,  a  minister  of  vigilance  and  penetration, 
and  who  had  formerly  opposed  all  alliance  with  catholics," 
was  now  fully  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Spain  ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  congratulate  the  king  on  tiie  entire  completion 
of  his  views  and  projects.''  A  daughter  of  Spain,  whom  he 
represents  as  extremely  accomplished,  would  soon,  he  said, 
arrive  in  England,  and  bring  with  her  an  immense  fortune 
of  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  hundicd  thousand 
pounds  .sterling;  a  sum  four  times  greater  than  Spam  had 
ever  before  given  with  any  princess,  and  almost  equal  to 
all  the  money  which  the  parliament,  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  reign,  had  hitherto  granted  to  the  king.  But 
what  was  of  more  importance  to  James's  honour  and  hap- 
piness, Bristol  considered  this  match  as  an  infallible  prog- 
nostic of  the  palatine's  restoration  ;  nor  would  Philip,  he 
thought,  ever  have  bestowed  his  sister  and  so  large  a  for- 
tune under  the  prospect  of  entering  next  day  into  a  war 
with  England.  So  exact  was  his  intelligence,  tliat  the  tnost 
secret  counsels  of  the  Spaniards,  he  boasts,  had  never 
escaped  him ;  e  and  he  found  that  they  had  all  along  con- 
sidered the  marriage  of  the  infanta  and  the  restitution  of 
the  palatinate  as  measures  closely  connected,  or  altogether 
inseparable.''  However  little  calculated  James's  character 
to  extort  so  vast  a  concession  ;  however  improper  the  mea- 
sures which  he  had  pursued  for  attaining  that  end  ;  the  am- 
bas.sador  could  not  withstand  the  plain  evidence  of  facts, 
by  which  Philip  now  demonstrated  his  sincerity.  Perhaps 
too,  like  a  wise  man,  he  considered,  that  reasons  of  state, 
which  are  supposed  solely  to  influence  the  councils  of 
monarchs,  are  not  always  the  motives  which  there  predo- 
minate; that  the  milder  views  of  gratitude,  honour,  friend- 
shi|i,  generosity,  are  frequently  able  among  princes,  as  well 
as  private  persons,  to  counterbalance  these  selfish  consider- 
ations ;  that  the  justice  and  moderation  of  James  had  been 
so  conspicuous  in  all  these  transactions,  his  reliance  on 
Spain,  Ins  confidence  in  her  friendship,  that  he  had  at  last 
obtained  the  cordial  alliance  of  that  nation,  so  celebratetl 
for  honour  and  fidelity.  Or,  if  politics  must  still  be  sup- 
posed the  ruling  motive  of  all  public  measures,  the  mari- 
time power  of  England  was  so  considerable,  and  the 
Spanish  dominions  so  divided,  as  might  well  induce  the 
council  of  Philip  to  think,  that  a  sincere  friendship  with  the 
masters  of  the  sea  could  not  be  purchased  by  too  great 
concessions.'  And  as  James,  during  so  many  years,  had 
been  allured  and  seduced  by  hopes  and  protestations,  his 
people  enraged  by  delays  and  disappointments  ;  it  would 
probably  occur,  that  there  was  now  no  medium  left  between 
the  most  inveterate  hatred  and  the  most  intimate  alliance 
between  the  nations.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  a  new  spirit 
began  about  this  time  to  animate  the  councils  of  France,  the 
friendship  of  England  became  every  day  more  necessary  to 
the  greatness  and  security  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 

All  measures  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  between  the 
parties,  nought  was  wanting  but  the  dispensation  from 
Rome,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  mere  formality.) 
The  king,  justified  by  success,  now  exulted  in  his  pacific 
counsels,  and  boasted  of  his  superior  sagacity  and  penetra- 
tion ;  when  all  these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by 
the  temerity  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  fondly  exalted  from  a 
private  condition,  to  be  the  bane  of  himself,  of  his  family, 
and  of  his  people. 

Ever   since  the  fall  of  Somerset,  Buck-  cimvacter  of 
ingham  had  governed,  with  an  uncontrolled    Buckingham, 
sway,  both  the  court  and  nation;  and  could  James's  eyes 
have  been  opened,  he  had  now  full  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing how  unfit  his   favourite  was  for  the  high  station  to 
which  he  was  raised.    Some  accomplishments  of  a  courtier 
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lie  possessed  :  of  cvevv  talent  of  a  minister  lie  was  utterly 
destiliite.  lleadlon!;  in  Ins  passions,  and  incapable  equally 
of  prudence  and  of  dissimulation  :  sincere  from  violence 
rather  than  candour ;  expensive  from  profusion  more  than 
Senerosity  :  a  warm  friend,  a  furious  enemy  ;  but  without 
any  choice  or  discernment  in  either  :  with  these  qualities 
he  had  early  and  quickly  mounted  to  the  hishest  rank ; 
and  partook  at  once  of  the  insolence  which  attends  a 
ibrtune  newly  acquireil,  and  the  impetuosity  which  be- 
longs to  (lersons  born  in  high  stations,  and  unacquainted 
with  opposition. 

A  D  Id  Among  those  who  had  experienced  the 
■  ■  ""  arrogance  of  this  overgrown  favourite,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  himself  had  not  been  entirely  spared  ; 
and  a  great  coldness,  if  not  an  enmity,  had,  for  that  rea- 
son, taken  place  between  them.  Buckingham,  desirous  of 
an  opportunity,  which  might  connect  him  with  the  jirince 
and  overcome  his  aversion,  and  at  the  same  time  envious 
of  the  great  credit  acquired  by  Bristol  in  the  Spanish 
negociation,  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient,  by  which 
he  might  at  once  gratify  both  these  inclinations,  lie  re- 
presented to  Charles,  that  persons  of  his  exalted  station 
were  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  their  marriage,  the  chief 
circumstance  in  life;  and  commonly  received  into  their 
arms  a  bride,  unknown  to  them,  to  whom  they  were  un- 
known; not  endeared  by  sympathy,  not  obliged  by  ser- 
vice; wooed  by  treaties  alone,  by  negociations,  by  politi- 
cal interest :  tliat  however  accomplished  the  infanta,  she 
must  still  consider  herself  as  a  melancholy  victim  of  state, 
and  could  not  but  think  with  aversion  of  tliat  day,  when 
she  was  to  enter  the  bed  of  a  stranger ;  and,  passing  into 
a  foreign  country  and  a  new  family,  bid  adieu  for  ever  to 
her  father's  house  and  to  her  native  land :  that  it  was  in 
the  prince's  power  to  soften  all  these  rigours,  and  lay  such 
an  obligation  on  her,  as  would  attach  the  most  inditferent 
temper,  as  would  warm  the  coldest  affections :  that  his 
journey  to  Madrid  would  be  an  unexpected  gallantry, 
which  would  equal  all  the  fictions  of  Spanish  romance, 
and  suiting  the  amorous  and  enterprising  character  of  that 
nation,  must  immediately  introduce  him  to  the  princess 
under  the  agreeable  character  of  a  devoted  lover  and 
daring  adventurer ;  that  the  negociations  with  regard  to 
the  palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  languished  in  the  hands 
of  ministers,  would  quickly  be  terminated  by  so  illustrious 
an  agent,  seconded  by  the  mediation  and  entreaties  of  the 
grateful  infanta :  that  Spanish  generosity,  moved  by  that 
unexampled  trust  and  confidence,  would  make  conces- 
sions beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  political  views 
and  considerations :  and  that  he  would  quickly  return  to 
the  king  with  the  glory  of  having  re-established  the  un- 
happy palatine,  by  the  same  enterprise  which  procured 
him  the  aft'ections  and  the  person  of  the  Spanish  princess.'' 

The  mind  of  the  "joung  prince,  replete  with  candour, 
*Tas  inflamed  by  these  generous  and  romantic  ideas,  sug- 
gested by  Buckingham.  He  agreed  to  make  application 
to  the  king  for  his  approbation.  Tliey  chose  the  moment 
of  his  kindest  and  most  jovial  humour,  and  more  by  the 
earnestness  which  they  expressed,  than  by  the  force  of 
their  reasons,  they  obtained  a  hasty  and  unguarded  con- 
sent to  their  undertaking.  And  having  engaged  his  pro- 
mise to  keep  their  purpose  secret,  they  left  him  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  the  journey. 

No  sooner  was  the  king  alone,  than  his  temper,  more 
cautious  than  sanguine,  suggested  very  different  views  of 
the  matter,  and  represented  every  difficulty  and  danger 
which  could  occur.  He  reflected,  that,  however  the  world 
might  pardon  this  sally  of  youth  in  the  prince,  they  could 
never  forgive  himself,  who,  at  his  years,  and  after  his  ex- 
perience could  intrust  his  only  son,  the  heir  of  his  crown, 
the  prop  of  his  age,  to  the  discretion  of  foreigners,  without 
so  mucli  as  providing  the  frail  security  of  a  safe  conduct 
in  his  favour :  that  if  the  Spanish  monarch  were  sincere  in 
his  professions,  a  few  months  must  finish  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  and  bring  the  infanta  into  England ;  if  he  were 
not  sincere,  the  folly  was  still  more  es;regious  of  commit- 
ting the  prince  into  his  hands  :  that  Philip,  when  possess- 
ed of  so  invaluable  a  pledge,  might  well  rise  in  his  de- 
mands, and  impose  harder  conditions  of  treaty  :  and  that 
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the  temerity  of  the  enterprise  was  so  apparent,  that  the 
event,  how  prosperous  soever,  conld  not  justify  it;  and  if 
disastrous,  it  would  render  himself  infamous  to  his  people 
an<l  ridiculous  to  all  posterity. I 

Tormented  with  these  reflections,  as  soon  as  the  prince 
and  Buckingham  returned  lor  their  despatches,  he  inform- 
ed them  of  all  the  reasons  which  had  determined  him  to 
change  his  resolution  ;  and  he  begged  them  to  desist  from 
so  foolish  an  adventure.  The  prince  received  the  disap- 
pointment with  sorrowful  submission  and  silent  tears : 
Buckingham  presumed  to  speak  in  an  imperious  tone, 
which  he  had  ever  experienced  to  be  prevalent  over  his 
too  easy  master.  He  told  the  king,  that  nobody  for  the 
future  would  believe  any  thing  he  said,  when  he  retracted 
so  soon  the  promise  so  solemnly  given ;  that  he  plainly 
discerned  this  change  of  resolution  to  proceed  from  an- 
other breach  of  his  word,  in  commuiiicatuig  the  matter  to 
some  ra-scal,  who  had  furnished  him  with  those  pitiful 
reasons  which  he  had  alleged,  and  he  doubted  not  but  he 
should  hereafter  know  who  his  counsellor  had  been  ;  and 
that  if  he  receded  frbm  what  he  had  promised,  it  would 
be  such  a  disobligation  to  the  prince,  who  had  now  set 
his  heart  upon  the  journey,  after  liis  majesty's  approbation, 
that  he  could  never  forget  it,  nor  forgive  any  man  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  it.™ 

The  king,  with  great  earnestness,  fortified  by  many 
oaths,  made  his  apology,  by  denying  that  he  had  com- 
municated the  matter  to  any  ;  and  finding  himself  assail- 
ed, as  well  by  the  boisterous  importunities  of  Bucking- 
ham, as  bv  the  warm  entreaties  of  his  son,  whose  applica- 
tions had  hitherto,  on  other  occasions,  been  always  dutiful, 
never  earnest;  he  had  again  the  weakness  to  assent  to 
their  purposed  journey.  It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Francis 
Cottington  alone,  the  prince's  secretary,  and  Eiidymion 
Porter,  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  should  accompany 
them  ;  and  the  former  being  at  that  time  in  the  anti-cham- 
ber, he  was  immediately  called  in  by  the  king's  orders. 

James  told  Cottington,  that  he  had  always  been  an 
honest  man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  trust  him  in  an 
affair  of  the  highest  importance,  which  he  was  not,  upon 
his  life,  to  disclose  to  any  man  whatever.  "  Cottington," 
added  he,  "  here  is  baby  Charles  and  Stenny,"  (these 
ridiculous  appellations  he  usually  gave  to  the  prince  and 
Buckingham,)  "  who  have  a  great  mind  to  go  post  into 
Spain,  and  fetch  home  the  infanta :  they  will  have  but 
two  more  in  their  company,  and  have  chosen  you  for  one. 
What  think  you  of  the  journey  '!"  Sir  Francis,  who  was 
a  prudent  man,  and  had  resided  some  years  in  Spain  as 
the  king's  agent,  was  struck  with  all  the  obvious  objections 
to  such  an  enterprise,  and  scrupled  not  to  declare  them. 
Tlie  king  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  cried,  I  tolil 
i/ou  this  before ;  and  fell  into  a  new  passion  and  new 
lamentations,  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  and  should 
lose  babv  Charles. 

The  prince  showed  by  his  countenance  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  with'Cottington's  discourse;  but  Buck- 
ingham broke  into  an  open  passion  against  him.  The 
king,  he  told  him,  asked  him  only  of  the  journey,  and  of 
the  manner  of  travelling ;  particulars  of  which  he  might 
be  a  comiietent  judge,  having  gone  the  road  so  often  by 
post ;  hut  that  he,  without  being  called  to  it,  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  give  his  advice  upon  matters  of  state  and 
against  his  master,  which  he  should  repent  as  long  as  he 
lived.  A  thousand  other  reproaches  he  added,  which  put 
tlie  poor  king  into  a  new  agony  in  behalf  of  a  servant, 
who,  he  foresaw,  would  suffer  for  answering  him  honestly. 
Upon  which  he  said,  with  some  emotion,  'Say,  hi/  God, 
Stcriiiy.  ynu  are  much  to  hlume  for  iisin::  him  ro  :  lie  <riavered 
mi-  il'irertli)  to  the  qvestion  which  ]  iis';cd  him,  and  rery 
h-'iiryt/i/ ii'n'l  wiseli/ :  and  i/it.  i/ou  hum;  he  sail  no  more 
lhi:ii  f  lo'd  you  ttfore  he' u-us' euUi-il  in.  However,  after 
all  this  passii'n  on  both  sidts,  James  reiifwed  his  consent; 
and  proper  directions  were  given  for  the  journey.  Nor 
was  he  now  at  any  loss  to  discover  that  the  whole  intrigue 
was  originally  contrived  by  Buckingham,  as  well  as  pur- 
sued violently  by  his  spirit  and  impetuosity. 

These  circumstances,  which  so  well  characterize  the 
persons,  seem  to  have  been  related  by  Cottington  to  Lord 
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Chircndon,  from  vvliom  they  :>re  here  transcribed  ;  and 
thduijli  niimite,  are  not  undeiervins;  of  a  place  in  histqry. 

The  prince  and  Ikickingham,  witli  their  two  attendants, 
and  Sir  llnrhard  Graham,  master  of  horse  to  Buckini;hani, 
passed  disguised  and  undiscovered  through  France;  and 
they  even  ventured  into  a  court-ball  at  Paris,  where 
Charles  saw  the  Princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards 
espoused,  and  vvlio  was  at  that  time  m  the  bloom  of  youth 

.  I  ,.     ,1       and  beauty-     In  eleven  days  after  their  de- 

I'ht  prfnce's  pafture  from  London,  they  arrived  at  Mad- 
jouniej' 10  bp'iii.  ^jj .  a„(j  surprised  every  body  by  a  step  so 
unusual  among  creat  princes.  The  Spanisli  monarch  im- 
mediately paid  Charles  a  visit,  expressed  the  utmost  sira- 
titude  for  the  confidence  re]iosed  in  him,  and  made  warm 
protestations  of  a  correspondent  confidence  and  friendship. 
Hv  the  most  studious  civilities,  he  showed  the  respect 
wliich  he  bore  to  his  royal  guest.  He  gave  him  a  golden 
kev,  which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince 
might,  without  any  introduction,  have  access  to  him  at  all 
hours :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occasion, 
except  in  the  apartments  assigned  to  Charles ;  for  there, 
he  said,  the  prince  was  at  home  :  Charles  was  introduced 
into  the  palace  with  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  that 
attends  the  Kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation  :  the  coun- 
cil received  public  orders  to  obey  him  as  die  king  himself: 
Olivarez  too,  though  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the 
right  of  being  covered  before  his  own  king,  would  not  put 
on  his  hat  in  the  prince's  presence:"  all  the  prisons  of 
Spain  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  jirisoners  received 
their  freedom,  as  if  the  event,  the  most  honourable  and 
most  fortunate,  bad  happened  to  the  monarchy  :"  and 
every  sumptuary  law  with  regard  to  apparel  was  suspended 
during  Charles's  residence  in  Spain.  The  infanta,  how- 
ever, was  only  shown  to  her  lover  in  public  :  the  Spanish 
ideas  of  decency  being  so  strict,  as  not  to  allow  of  any 
further  intercourse,  till  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation .p 

The  point  of  honour  was  carried  so  far  by  that  generous 
people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  had  acquired,  of  imposing  any  harder 
conditions  of  treaty  :  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them, 
on  one  occasion,  to  desire  more  concessions  in  the  religious 
articles ;  but,  upon  the  opposition  of  Bristol,  accompanied 
with  some  reproaches,  thev  immediately  desisted.  The 
Poiio,  however,  hearing  of  the  prince's  arrival  in  Madrid, 
tacked  some  new  clauses  to  the  dispensation  ;i  and  it 
became  necessary  to  transmit  the  articles  to  London,  that 
the  king  might  ratify  them.  This  treaty,  which  was  made 
jniblic,  consisted  of  se\eral  articles,  chiefly  regarding  the 
exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  by  the  infanta  and  her 
household.  Nothing  could  reasonably  be  found  fault 
with,  except  one  article,  in  which  the  king  promised,  that 
the  children  should  be  educated  by  the  princess,  till  ten 
vears  of  age.  This  condition  could  not  be  insisted  on, 
hut  with  a  view  of  seasoning  their  minds  with  catholic 
])rinciples ;  and  though  so  tender  an  age  seemed  a  suffi- 
cient security  against  theological  prejudices,  yet  the  same 
reason  whicK  made  the  Pope  insert  that  article,  should 
liave  induced  the  king  to  reject  it. 

Besides  the  public  treaty,  there  were  separate  articles, 
jirivatelv  sworn  to  by  the  king ;  in  which  he  promised  to 
suspend  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  catholics,  to  pro- 
cure a  repeal  of  them  in  parliament,  and  to  grant  a  tolera- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  in  private 
houses.'  Great  murmurs,  we  may  believe,  would  have 
arisen  against  these  articles,  had  they  been  made  known 
to  the  public ;  since  we  find  it  to  have  been  imputed  as 
an  enormous  crime  to  the  prince,  that  having  received, 
about  this  time,  a  very  civil  letter  from  the  Pope,  he  was 
induced  to  return  a  very  civil  answer.* 

Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.  who  granted  the  dispensation, 
died,  and  Urban  VIIL  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Upon 
this  event,  the  nuncio  refused  to  deliver  the  dispensation, 
till  it  should  be  renewed  by  Urban  :  and  that  crafty  pon- 
tiff delayed  sending  a  new  dispensation,  in  hopes  that, 
during  tbe  prince's  residence  in  Spain,  some  expedient 
might  be  fallen  upon  to  effect  his  conversion.    The  King 
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of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince,  became  impatient.  On 
the  first  hint,  (Charles  obtained  iiermissiou  to  return  ;  and 
Philip  graced  his  deiiartuie  witii  all  the  circumstimces  of 
elaborate  civility  and  respect,  which  had  attended  his  re- 
ce[ition.  lie  even  erected  a  pillar  on  the  spot  where  they 
took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a  monument  of  mutual  friend- 
ship; and  the  prince,  hai'ing  sworn  to  the  observance  of 
all  the  articles,  entered  on  his  journey,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  English  fieet  at  St.  Andero. 

The  character  of  Charles,  composed  of  decency,  reserve, 
modesty,  sobriety  ;  virtues  so  agreeable  to  the  manners  of 
the  Spaniards ;  tlie  unjiai'alleled  confidence  which  he  had 
reposed  in  their  nation ;  the  romantic  gallantry  which  he 
had  practised  towards  their  princess ;  all  these  circum- 
stances, joined  to  his  youth  and  advantageous  figure,  liad 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of  Madrid,  and  had  im- 
pressed the  most  favourable  ideas  of  him.'  But,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  prince  w;is  beloved  and  esteemed,  was 
Buckingham  despised  and  hated.  His  behaviour,  com- 
posed of  English  familiarity  and  French  vivacity ;  his 
sallies  of  passion,  his  indecent  freedoms  with  the  prince, 
his  dissolute  pleasures,  his  arrogant,  impetuous  temjier, 
which  he  neither  could  nor  cared  to  disguise;  qualities 
like  these  could,  most  of  them,  be  esteemed  no  where,  but 
to  the  Spaniards  were  the  objects  of  peculiar  aversion." 
They  could  not  conceal  their  surprise,  that  such  a  youth 
could  intrude  into  a  negociation  now  conducted  to  a 
period  by  so  accomplished  a  minister  as  Bristol,  and  could 
assume  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  it.  They  lamented  the 
infanta's  fate,  who  must  be  approached  by  a  man,  whose 
temerity  seemed  to  respect  no  laws,  divine  or  human." 
And  when  they  observed,  that  he  had  the  imprudence  to 
insult  the  Conde  Duke  of  Olivarez,  their  prime  minister, 
every  one,  who  was  ambitious  of  paying  court  to  the 
Spanish,  became  desirous  of  showing  a  contempt  for  the 
English,  favourite. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  told  Olivarez,  that  his  own 
attachment  to  the  Spanish  nation  and  to  die  King  of  Spain 
was  extreme  ;  that  he  woulil  contribute  to  every  measure 
which  could  cement  the  friendship  between  England  and 
them ;  and  that  his  peculiar  ambition  would  be  to  facili- 
tate the  prince's  marriage  with  the  infanta.  But  he  added, 
with  a  sincerity  equally  insolent  and  indiscreet,  IIV/A  re- 
gard to  you.  Sir,  in  particular,  ym  must  not  coijsicler  me 
us  your  friend,  but  must  ever  erpect  from  vie  all  possible 
enmity  and  opposition.  The  Conde  Duke  replied,  with 
a  becoming  dignity,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  of 
what  was  proff'ered  him  :  and  on  these  terms  the  favourites 
parted." 

Buckingham,  sensible  how  odious  he  was  become  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that 
nation  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the 
infanta,  resolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  marriage.  By  what  arguments  be  could  engage 
the  prince  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
from  whom  he  had  met  with  such  generous  treatment,  by 
what  colours  he  could  disguise  the  ingratitude  and  im- 
prudence of  such  a  measure ;  these  are  totally  unknown 
to  us.  We  may  only  conjecture,  that  the  many  unavoid- 
able causes  of  delay,  which  had  so  lon^  prevented  the 
arrival  of  the  dispensation,  had  afforded  to  Buckingham  a 
pretence  for  tlirowing  on  the  Spaniards  the  imputation  of 
insincerity  in  the  whole  treaty.  It  also  appears,  that  his 
impetuous  and  domineering  character  had  acquired,  what 
it  ever  after  maintained,  a  total  ascendant  over  the  gentle 
and  modest  temper  of  Charles,  and,  when  the  prince  left 
Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  notwithstanding  all 
his  professions,  to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  so  easily 
with  James  to  abandon  a  project,  which,  during  so 
many  vears,  had  been  the  object  of  all  his  wishes,  and 
which  "he  had  now  unexpectedly  conducted  to  a  happy 
period.y  A  rupture  with  Spain,  "the  loss  of  two  millions, 
were  prospects  little  agreeable  to  this  pacific  and  indigent 
monarch.  But,  finding  his  only  son  bent  against  a  match, 
which  had  always  been  opposed  by  his  people  and  his 
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|KU'liaineiit,  lie  vicUlai  to  difficulties  wliicli  he  had  not 
courage  or  strength  of  mind  siitiiciint  tn  uvcrconie.  Tlie 
prince  therefore,  and  15uckin};hain,  on  their  arrival  at 
London,  assumed  entirely  the  direction  of  the  nesociation, 
and  it  was  their  husiness  to  seek  for  pretences,  by  which 
they  could  give  a  colour  to  their  uitended  breach  of 
treaty. 

Thougti  the  restitution  of  the  palatinate  had  ever  been  con- 
eideredoy  James  as  a  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of 
the  Spanisli  alliance,  he  had  always  forbidden  his  ministers 
to  insist  on  it  as  a  preliminary  article  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  marriage  treaty,  lie  considered,  tliat  this  principality 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria ;  and  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  King  of  Spain's 
power,  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  to  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  master.  The  strict  alliance  of  Spain  with  these 
princes  would  engage  Philip,  he  thought,  to  soften  so  dis- 
agreeable a  demand  bv  every  art  of  negociation  ;  and  many 
articles  must  of  necessity  be  adjusted,  before  such  an  im- 
portant point  could  be  eftected.  It  was  sufficient,  m 
James's  opinion,  if  tlie  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  court 
could,  for  the  present,  be  ascertained ;  and,  dreading 
further  delays  of  the  marriage,  so  long  wished  for,  he  was 
resolved  to  trust  the  palatine's  full  restoration  to  the  event 
of  future  counsels  and  deliberations.' 

This  whole  system  of  negociation  Buckingham  now  re- 
versed ;  and  he  overturned  every  supposition  upon  which 
the  treaty  had  hitherto  been  conducted.  After  many  fruit- 
less artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the 
espousals,  Bristol  received  positive  orders  not  to  deliver 
the  proxy,  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to  finish 
the  marriage,  till  security  were  given  for  the  full  restitu- 
tion of  the  palatinate.'  "Philip  understood  this  language. 
He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  disgust  received  by 
Buckingham  ;  and  deeming  a  man  capable  of  sacrificing 
to  his  own  ungovernable  passions,  the  greatest  interests  of 
his  master  and  of  his  country,  he  had  expected,  that  the 
unbounded  credit  of  that  favourite  woula  be  employed 
Marriage  treaty  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Determined, 
broken.  however,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture 
entirely  on  the  English,  he  delivered  into  Bristol's  hand  a 
written  ]iromise,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  the  palatine,  either  by  persuasion,  or  by 
every  other  possible  means ;  and  when  he  found  that  this 
concession  gave  no  satisfaction,  he  ordered  the  infanta  to 
lay  aside  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales,  which  she  bore 
after  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation  from  Rome,  and  to 
drop  the  study  of  the  English  language.""  And  thinking 
that  such  rash  counsels,  as  now  governed  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, would  not  stop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty, 
he  ordered  preparations  for  war  immediately  to  be  made 
throughout  all  his  dominions.'^ 

Thus  James,  having,  by  means  inexplicable  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  politics,  conducted  so  near  an  honourable 
period  the  marriage  of  his  son,  and  the  restoration  of  his 
son-in-law,  failed  at  last  of  his  purpose,  by  means  equally 
unaccountable. 

But,  thouiih  the  expedients  already  used  by  Bucking- 
ham were  sufficiently  inglorious  both  for  himself  and  for 
the  nation,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  ere  he  could  fully 
effect  his  purpose,  to  employ  artifices  still  more  dis- 
honourable. 

The  king,  having  broken  with  Spain,  was 
■  '  obliged  to  concert  new  measures ;  and,  with- 
out the  assistanc^e  of  parliament,  no  effectual  step  of  any 
kind  could  be  taken.  The  benevolence,  which,  durini;  the 
interval,  had  been  rigorously  exacted  for  recovering  the 
palatinate,  tliough  levied  for  so  popular  an  end,  had  i)ro- 
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s  The  moment  t!ie  prince  embarked  at  St.  Andero's,  lie  said  tothoscahoul 
biin,  that  it  was  lolly  in  the  Spaniards  to  use  him  so  ill,  and  allow  hint  to 


cured  to  the  king  less  money  than  ill-will  from  his  sub- 
jects.'' Whatever  discouragements,  therefore,  he  might 
receive  from  his  ill  agreement  with  former  . 

parliaments,  there  was  a  necessity  of  sum-      ^' 
moiling  once  more  this  iissembly  :  and  it  might  be  hoped, 
that  the  Spanish  alliance,  which  gave  such  umbrage,  being 
abandonea,  the  Commons  would  now  be  better  satisfied 
with    the    kind's    administration.       In    his  |^  „ . 

speech  to  the  Houses,  James  dropped  some 
hints  of  his  cause  of  complaint  against  Spain ;  and  he 
graciously  condescended  to  ask  the  advice  of  parliament, 
which  he  had  ever  before  rejected,  with  regar'l  to  the  con- 
duct of  so  important  an  atl'air  as  his  son's  marriage." 
Buckingham  delivered  to  a  committee  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons a  long  narrative,  which  he  pretended  to  be  true  and 
complete,  of  every  step  taken  in  the  negociations  with  Philip : 
but  [lartly  by  the  suppression  of  some  fiicts,  partly  bv  the 
false  colouring  laid  on  others,  this  narrative  was  calculated 
entirely  to  mislead  the  parliament,  and  to  throw  on  the  court 
of  Spain  the  reproach  of  artifice  and  insincerity.  He  said 
that,  after  many  years'  negociation,  the  king  found  not 
himself  any  nearer  his  purpose ;  and  that  Bristol  had  never 
brought  the  treaty  beyond  general  professions  and  declara- 
tions :  that  the  prince,  doubting  the  sood  intentions  of 
Spain,  resolved  at  last  to  take  a  journey  to  Madrid,  and 
put  the  matter  to  tlie  utmost  trial :  that  he  there  tbund  such 
artificial  dealings  as  made  him  conclude  all  the  steps 
taken  towards  the  marriage  to  be  false  and  deceitful :  that 
the  restitution  of  the  palatinate,  which  had  ever  been  re- 
garded by  the  king  as  an  essential  preliminary,  was  not 
seriously  intended  by  Spain  :  and  that,  after  enduring 
much  bad  usage,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, without  any  hopes,  either  of  obtaining  tlie  infanta,  or 
of  restoring  the  elector  palatine.'" 

This  narrative,  which,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  solemnity  of  that  assembly  to  which  it 
was  delivered,  deserves  great  blame,  was  yet  vouched  for 
truth  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present ;  and  the 
king  himself  lent  it,  indirectly,  his  authority,  by  telling  the 
parliament  that  it  was  by  his  orders  Buckingham  laid  the 
whole  atfair  before  them.  The  conduct  of  these  princes  it 
is  difficult  fully  to  excuse.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  the  youth 
and  inexperieiice  of  Charles  ;  unless  his  inexperience  and 
youth,  as  is  probable,?  if  not  certain,  really  led  him  into 
error,  and  made  him  swallow  all  the  falsities  of  Bucking- 
ham. And  though  the  king  was  here  hurried  from  his 
own  measures  by  the  impetuosity  of  others;  nothing  should 
have  induced  him  to  prostitute  his  character,  and  seem  to 
vouch  the  impostures,  at  least  false  colourings,  of  his 
favourite,  of  which  he  had  so  good  reason  to  entertain  a 
suspicion. h 

Buckingham's  narrative,  however  artfully  disguised,  con- 
tained so  many  contradictory  circumstances,  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men  ;  but  it  con- 
curred so  well  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
parliament,  that  no  scruple  was  made  of  immediately 
adopting  it.'  Charmed  with  having  obtained  at  length  the 
opportunity,  so  long  wished  for,  of  going  to  vi-ar  with 
papists,  they  little  thought  of  future  consequences  ;  but 
iinmediatelv  advised  the  king  to  break  oft"  both  treaties 
with  Spain,'  as  well  that  which  regarded  the  marriage,  as 
that  for  the  restitution  of  the  palatinate.*^  The  people, 
ever  greedy  of  war,  till  they  suffer  by  it,  displayed  ttieir 
trium|)h  at  these  violent  measures  by  public  bonfires  and 
rejoicings,  and  by  insults  on  the  Spanish  ministers.  Buck- 
ingham was  now  the  favourite  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  House  of  C01&- 
mons,  called  him  the  saviour  of  the  nation.'    Every  place 


^1 

A     K 


[lepart :  a  proof  that  the  duke  ha<l  made  him  believe  they  were  insincere  la 
the  Mtfaii'  of  the  inairiase  and  the  palatiiiate  :  tor  us  to  his  reception,  lo 
mher  respects,  it  had  been  »lt<iaether  iiuexceptHitiMMe.  Besides,  had  DOt 
the  prince  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be  insmcrr.-.  he  had  no  reason  to 
I  with  them,  though  Buckint'h;tn,  I.,!,  Ii  ,.|  r-  us.  iheiefore.  Utat 
■  '  ■  '     t  rlelaysof  tlie 


\  himself  must  have  been  dei 


them  I'v  his  order.  !'arl.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  104.  Jamt 
o  hwvc  het-ii  carried  sn  f«r  by  his  favourite. 

i  Pari.  Ilist.  vol.  vi.  p.  75. 

k  Franklyn,  p.  9B.  Kushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  IS 
X  lO.i. 

I  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  0. 


'  <i    I^uckiii|;hani  . 

I  M  ,.idn  warnfd  lh« 
.'h  It  WHS  laid  before 
5  probably  ashamed 
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resounded  wlih  his  wniises.  And  he  himself,  iiiloxicated 
hv  a  |io|iulunlv  which  he  enjoyed  so  little  time,  and  which 
lie  so  ill  deserved,  violated  all  duty  to  his  indulgent  mas- 
ter, and  entered  into  cabals  with  tHe  puritanical  members, 
who  had  ever  opposed  the  royal  autnority.  He  even  en- 
couraged schemes  for  abolishing  the  order  of  bishops,  and 
selling  the  dean  and  chapter  lands,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  Spanish  war.  And  the  km;;,  though  he  still 
entertained  projects  for  temporizing,  and  for  forming  an 
actommodation  with  Spain,  was  so  borne  down  by  the 
torrent  of  popular  prejudices,  conducted  and  increased  by 
liuckingham,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged,  in  a  speech  to 
parliament,  to  declare  in  favour  of  hostile  measures,  if  they 
would  engage  to  support  him."'  Doubts  of  their  sincerity 
in  this  respect,  doubts  which  the  event  showed  not  to  be 
ill-grounded,  had  probably  been  one  cause  of  his  former 
pacific  and  dilatory  measures. 

In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  the  king  began  with  la- 
menting his  own  unhappiness,  that,  having  so  long  valued 
himself  on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific  monarch,  he  should 
now,  in  his  old  age,  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  blessings 
of  peace  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  the  immense  and  continued  expense  requi- 
site for  military  armamenLs;  and  besides  supplies,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  should  become  necessary,  he  demand- 
ed a  vote  of  six  subsidies  and  twelve  fifteenths,  as  a  proper 
stock  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  He  told 
them  of  his  intolerable  debts,  chiefly  contracted  by  the 
sums  remitted  to  the  palatinate :"  but  he  added,  iHat  he 
did  not  insist  on  any  supply  for  his  own  relief,  and  that  it 
\vas  sufficient  for  him,  if  the  honour  and  security  of  the 
public  were  provided  for.  To  remove  all  suspicion,  he 
«ho  had  ever  strenuouslv  maintained  his  prerogative,  and 
who  had  even  extended  it  into  some  points  esteemed 
doubtful,  now  made  an  imprudent  concession,  of  which 
the  consequences  rnight  have  proved  fatal  to  royal  autho- 
rity :  iie  voluntarily  oft'ered,  that  the  money  voted  should 
f>e  paid  to  a  committee  of  parliament,  and  should  be  issued 
by  them,  without  being  intrusted  to  his  management."  The 
Commons  willingly  accepted  of  this  concession,  so  unusual 
in  an  English  monarch ;  they  voted  him  only  three  sub.si- 
diPb  and  three  fifteenths  :p  and  they  took  no  notice  of  the 
complaints  which  he  made  of  his  own  wants  and  neces- 
sities. 

Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  present  good  agreement 
l>etween  the  king  and  parliament,  in  order  to  pass  the 
bill  against  monopolies,  which  had  formerly  been  encou- 
raged by  the  king,  but  which  had  failed  by  the  rupture 
between  him  and  the  last  House  of  Commons.  This  bill 
was  conceived  in  such  terms  as  to  render  it  merely  de- 
claratory ;  and  all  monopolies  were  condemned  as  con- 
trary to  law  and  to  the  known  liberties  of  the  people.  It 
w.is  there  supposed,  that  every  subject  of  England  had 
entire  power  to  dispose  of  his  own  actions,  provided  he 
did  no  injury  to  any  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  and  that  no 
prerogative  of  the  king,  no  power  of  any  magistrate,  no- 
tliiTig  but  the  authoritv  alone  of  laws,  could  restrain  that 
unlimited  fi-eedom.  Tlie  full  prosecution  of  this  noble 
principle  into  all  its  natural  consequences,  has  at  last, 
through  many  contests,  produced  that  singular  and  happy 
government  which  we  enjoy  at  present.i 

The  House  of  Commons  also  corroborated,  by  a  new 
precedent,  the  important  power  of  impeachment,  which, 
two  years  before,  tliev  had  exercised  in  the  case  of  Chan- 
cxllor  Bacon,  and  wdicli  had  lain  dormant  for  near  two 
centuries,  except  when  thev  sened  as  instruments  of  royal 
vengi>ance.    The  Earl  of  ^liddlesex  had  been  raised,  by 

m  Frankljn.  p.  91.  95.    Rushworlh.  vol.  i.  p.  129.  130. 

n  -\motiE  other  particulars,  he  mtntinns  a  sum  of  bO.lHXl  pounds  borrow- 
«t  trcm  the  Kiue  of  Denmarl;.  In  h  tormer  speech  to  the  parliament,  he 
tiiltl  thtiii,  that  he  haH  expended  5tX).lX1*l  pounds  in  Ihc  cause  of  the  pala- 
tine. tv,iclfs  the  votuutarv  conlrihution  Given  him  t>y  the  people.  See 
IratiKtyu.  p.  .'Ml.  Rut  \,h;,t  is  more  extraordinary,  the  treasurer,  in  order 
toshiiw  (lis  o\,n  gorttl  siT>ices.  boasts  to  the  pai'liament,  that  by  his  con- 


ved  in  the  article 


able 


_  __  .,:  the  interfsts  ot  his 
"lauL'littr  aii.l  son  in  law,  and  had  even  cone  far  bevund  what  his  narrow 
"-en 1.1  atford. 

o  llii^li-....rih.  vol.  i.  p.  1.17.  p  Less  than  300.000  pounds. 

(|  Il"w  liitlc  this  principle  had  prevailed,  during  any  former  period  of 
lit'-  .  nslish  ^vemment.  paninilarly  during  llie  last  reiCD,  which  was  cer- 
Ujidy  iwl  so  perfect  a  moilel  of  libeily  as  most  writers  would  represent  it. 


Buckingham's  interest,  from  the  rank  of  a  London  mer- 
chant, to  be  treasurer  of  Kngland ;  and,  by  his  activity 
and  address,  seemed  not  unworthy  of  that  preferment. 
But,  as  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  patron,  by 
scrupling  or  refusing  some  demands  of  money,  during  the 
prince's  residence  in  Spain,  that  favourite  vowed  revenge, 
and  employed  all  his  credit  among  the  Commons  to  pro- 
cure an  impeachment  of  the  treasurer.  The  king  was  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  with  this  measure,  and  prophesied  to 
the  prince  and  duke,  that  they  would  live  to  have  their  fill 
of  parliamentary  prosecutions.'  In  a  speech  to  the  par- 
liament, he  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  Middlesex,  and 
to  soften  the  accusation  against  him.'  The  charge,  how- 
ever, was  still  maintained  by  the  Commons ;  and  the 
treasurer  was  tbund  guilty  by  the  Peers,  though  the  mi,s- 
demeanors  proved  against  him  were  neither  numerous  nor 
important.  The  accepting  of  two  presents  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a-piece,  for  passing  two  patents,  was  the  article  of 
greatest  weight.  His  sentence  was,  to  be  fined  50,000 
pounds  for  the  king's  use,  and  to  suffer  all  the  other  penal- 
ties formerly  inflicted  upon  Bacon.  The  fine  was  after- 
wards remitted  by  the  prince,  when  he  mounted  the  throne. 

This  session  an  address  was  also  made,  very  disagree- 
able to  the  king,  craving  the  severe  execution  of  the  laws 
against  catholics.  His  answer  was  gracious  and  conde- 
scending;' though  he  declared  against  persecution,  as 
being  an  improper  measure  for  the  suppression  of  any  re- 
ligion, according  to  the  received  maxim.  Thai  the  blood g^ 
the  murti/rs  was  the  sicd of  the  ehurcli.  He  also  condemned 
an  entire  induli;ence  of  the  catholics  ;  and  seemed  to  re- 
present a  middle  course  as  the  most  humane  and  most 
politic.  He  went  so  far  as  even  to  affirm  with  an  oath, 
that  he  never  had  entertained  anv  thoughts  of  granting  a 
toleration  to  these  religionists."  "The  liberty  of  exercisiiig 
their  worship  in  private  houses,  which  he  had  secretly 
agreed  to  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  did  not  appear  to  him  de- 
serving that  name  ;  and  it  was  probably  by  means  of  this 
explication,  he  thought  that  he  had  saved  his  honour.  And 
as  Buckingham,  in  his  narrative,"  confessed  that  the  king 
had  agreed  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  catholics,  which  he  distinguished  from  a  tole- 
ration, a  term  at  tliat  time  extremely  odious,  James  na- 
turallv  deemed  his  meaning  to  be  sufficiently  explained, 
and  feared  not  any  reproach  of  falsehood  or  duplicity,  on 
account  of  this  asseveration.  After  all  these  „^  jj 
transactions,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  "  ^' 
by  the  kine,  who  let  fall  some  hints,  though  in  gentle 
terms,  of  the  sense  which  he  entertained  of  their  unkind- 
ness,  in  not  supplying  his  necessities.* 

James,  unable  to  resist  so  strong  a  combination  as  that 
of  his  people,  his  parliament,  his  son,  and  his  favourite, 
had  been  compelled  to  embrace  measures,  for  which,  from 
temper  as  well  as  judgment,  he  had  ever  entertained  a 
most  settled  aversion.  Tliough  he  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment, he  began  to  estrange  himself  fiom  Buckingham,  to 
whom  he  ascribed  all  those  violent  counsels,  and  whom  he 
considered  as  the  author  both  of  the  prince's  joumev  to 
Spain,  and  of  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty.  The 
arrival  of  Bristol  he  impatiently  looked  for ;  and  it  was 
by  the  assistance  of  that  minister,  whose  wisdom  he  re- 
spected, and  whose  views  he  approved,  that  he  hoped  in 
time  to  extricate  himself  from  his  present  difficulties. 

During  the  prince's  abode  in  Spain,  that      lieiuraof 
able  negociator  had  ever  opposed,  though       Bristol, 
unsuccessfully,  to  the  impetuous  measures  suggested  by 
Buckingham,  his  own  wise  and  well-tempered  counsels. 
After  Charles's  departure,  he  still,  upon  the  first  appear- 

will  easily  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  history  of  that  reien.  But 
tile  ideas  of  men  were  much  changed,  durins  about  twenty  yearsof  apentie 
and   peaceful  administration,    ilie  Commons,  though  .lames  of  himself 

^  — '-  *   not  conleiiled  without  a  law 

„ ch  was  gaining  a  great  point, 

„ ^ ^  ,, ,..._  _.  jrable  to  liberty  :  but  they  were  ex- 
tremely gratefiTl,  when  Elizabeth,  upon  petition,  (after  having  once  refiised 
their  requests.*)  recalled  a  fewof  the  most  oppressive  p-atenls;  and  employ- 
ed s<ime  soothing  expressions  towards  them.  ...  „  .. 
Ihe  parliament  had  surelv  reason,  when  they  confessed,  in  the  seventh  of 
lames,  that  he  allowed  them  more  freedom  of  debate  than  cvijr  was  in- 
diileeil  by  any  ol  his  predecessors.  His  indulgence  in  this  particular,joined 
to  bis  easy  temper,  was  probably  one  cause  of  the  great  power  assumed  by 
the  Commons.  Monsieur  ile  la  Boderie,  in  his  despatclies,  »ol.  i.  p.  449. 
itinns  lilt  liberty  of  speech  in  the  I  louse  of  Commons  as  a  new  practice. 
Clarendon,  lof.  i.  p.  i;.1.  ,s  Parl._Hist.yol.  vi.  p.  19. 
Kranklyn.  p.  101,  IIH. 
Parl.llist.  vol.  vi.  p.  37. 
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aiice  of  a  chanje  of  resolution,  interposed  his  aOviee,  and 
stremiously  insisted  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  conduct  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which 
England  mvist  reap  from  the  completion  of  it.  Enraged 
to  tind  that  his  successful  lahonrs  should  be  rendered 
abortive  by  the  levities  and  capriies  of  an  insolent  minion, 
he  wo\dd  understand  no  hints  ;  and  nothinj;  but  express 
ordere  from  his  master  could  engage  him  to  make  that  de- 
mand which  he  was  sensible  must  put  a  final  period  to  the 
treaty,  lie  was  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  that  Buck- 
ingham had  declared  hmiself  his  open  enemy,  and,  on 
all  occasions,  had  thrown  out  many  violent  reflections 
against  him. 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  consequence  to  Bucking- 
ham, than  to  keep  Bristol  at  a  distance  both  from  the  king 
and  the  parliament ;  lest  the  power  of  truth,  enforced  by 
so  well-mformed  a  speaker,  should  open  scenes,  whicn 
were  but  suspected  by  the  former,  and  of  which  the  latter 
had  as  yet  entertained  no  manner  of  jealousy.  He  applied 
therefore  to  James,  whose  weakness,  disguised  to  himself 
under  the  appearance  of  finesse  and  dissimulation,  was 
now  become  absolutely  incurable.  A  warrant  for  sending 
Bristol  to  the  Tower  was  issued  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  England  ;  y  and  though  he  was  soon  released 
from  confinement,  yet  orders  were  carried  him  from  the 
king,  to  retire  to  his  country  seat,  and  to  abstain  from  all 
attendance  in  parliament.  He  obeyed  ;  but  loudly  de- 
manded an  opporlunity  of  justifying  himself,  and  of  laying 
his  whole  conauct  before  his  master.  On  all  occasions  he 
protested  his  innocence,  and  threw  on  his  enemv  the 
blame  of  every  miscarriage.  Buckingham,  and  at  his  in- 
stigation, the  prince,  declared,  that  they  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  Bristol,  if  he  would  but  acknowledge  his  errors 
and  ill-conduct:  but  the  spirited  nobleman,  jealous  of 
liis  honour,  refused  to  buy  favour  at  so  high  a  price. 
James  had  the  equity  to  say,  that  the  insisting  on  that 
condition  was  a  strain  of  unexampled  tyranny  :  but  Buck- 
ingham scrupled  not  to  assert,  with  liis  usual  presump- 
tion, that  neither  the  king,  the  prince,  nor  himself,  were  as 
yet  satisfied  of  Bristol's  innocence.'- 

While  the  attac'iment  of  the  prince  to  Buckingham, 
\vhile  the  timidity  t  f  James,  or  the  shame  of  changing  his 
favourite,  kept  the  whole  court  in  awe ;  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, Inoiosa,  endeavoured  to  open  the  king's  eyes, 
and  to  cure  his  fears  by  instilling  greater  fears  into  liim. 
He  privately  slipped  into  his  hand  a  paper,  and  gave  him 
a  signal  to  read  it  alone.  He  there  told  him,  that  he  was 
as  much  a  prisoner  at  London  as  ever  Francis  I.  was  at 
Madrid  ;  that  the  prince  and  Buckingham  had  conspired 
together,  and  had  the  whole  court  at  their  devotion  ;  that 
cabals  among  the  popular  leaders  in  parliament  were  car- 
rying on  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his  authority ;  that 
the  project  was  to  confine  him  to  some  of  his  hunting 
seats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  administration  to  Charles  ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  one  vigorous  effort, 
to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to  punish  those  who  had 
so  long  and  so  much  abused  his  friendship  and  beneficence.' 

What  credit  James  gave  to  this  representation  does  not 
appear.  He  only  discovered  some  faint  symptoms,  which 
he  mstantly  retracted,of  dissatisfaction  with  liuckingham. 
Uupiure  Willi  All  his  public  measures,  and  all  the  a.lliances 
S|.aiii.  jnto  which  he  entered,  were  founded  on  the 
system  of  enmity  to  the  Austrian  family,  and  of  war  to  be 
carried  on  for  the  recovery  of  the  palatinate. 

The  States  of  the  United  Provinces  were,  at/this  time, 
governed  by  Maurice ;  and  that  aspiring  prince,  sensible 
that  his  credit  would  languish  during  peace,  had,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  twelve  years'  truce,  renewed  the  war  with 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  His  great  capacity  in  the  military 
art  would  have  compensated  the  inferiority  of  his  forces, 
had  not  the  Spanish  armies  been  commanded  by  Spinola, 
a  general  equally  renowned  for  conduct,  and  more  cele- 
brated for  enterprise  and  activity.  In  such  a  situation, 
nothing  could  be  more  wrelcome  to  the  repubfic  than  the 
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prospect  of  a  rupture  between  James  and  the  catholic  king; 
and  they  flattered  tliemselves,  as  well  from  the  natural 
union  of  interests  between  them  and  England,  as  from  the 
influence  of  the  present  conjuncture,  that  powerful  suc- 
cours would  soon  march  to  their  relief.  Accordingly,  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  levied  in  England  and  sent 
over  to  Holland,  commanded  by  four  young  noblemen, 
Essex,  Oxford,  Soulliamptun,  and  WiUoughby,  who  were 
ambitious  of  distinguishing  tliemselves  in  so  popular  a 
cause,  and  of  acipiiring  military  experience  under  so  re- 
nowned a  captain  as  Maurice. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  Treaty  witti 
that,  as  religious  zeal  had  made  the  recoveiyr  France, 
of  the  palatinate  appear  a  point  of  such  vast  importance 
in  England ;  the  same  effect  must  have  been  proauced  in 
France,  by  the  force  merely  of  political  views  and  con- 
siderations. While  that  principality  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  French  dominions 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  possessions  of  that 
ambitious  family,  and  might  be  invaded  by  superior  forces 
from  every  quarter.  It  concerned  the  King  of  France, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  peaceable  establishment  of  the 
emperor  in  his  new  conquests ;  and  both  by  the  situation 
and  greater  power  of  his  state,  he  was  much  better  enabled 
than  James  to  give  succour  to  the  distressed  palatine.'" 
But  though  these  views  escaped  not  Louis,  nor  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  who  now  began  to  acipiire  an  ascendant  in  the 
French  court ;  that  minister  was  determined  to  pave  the 
wav  for  his  enterprises,  by  first  subduing  the  hugonots, 
and  thence  to  proceed,  by  mature  counsels,  to  humble  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  prospect,  however,  of  a  conjunc- 
tion with  England  was  presently  embraced,  and  all  imagin- 
able encouragement  was  given  to  every  pro]iosal  for  con- 
ciliating a  marriage  between  Charles  and  the  Princess 
Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding  the  sensible  experience,  yvhich  James 
might  have  acquired,  of  the  insurmountable  antipathy 
entertained  by  his  subjects  against  an  alliance  with  catho- 
lics, he  slill  persevered  in  the  opinion,  that  his  son  would 
be  degraded  by  receiving  into  his  bed  a  princess  of  less 
than  royal  extraction.  After  the  rupture,  therefore,  with 
Spain,  nothing  remained  but  an  alliance  with  France ;  and 
to  that  court  he  immediately  applied  himself."^  The  same 
allurements  had  not  here  place,  which  had  so  long  en- 
tangled him  in  the  Spanish  negociation :  the  portion  pro- 
mised was  much  inferior ;  and  the  peaceable  restoration  of 
the  palatine  could  not  thence  be  expected.  But  James 
was  afraid  lest  his  son  should  be  altogether  disappointed 
of  a  bride ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  French  King  de- 
manded, for  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  same  terms 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish,  he  was  prevailed 
with  to  comply.  And  as  the  prince,  during  his  abode  in 
Spain,  had  given  a  verbal  promise  to  allow  the  infanta  the 
education  of  her  children  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  this  arti- 
cle was  here  inserted  in  thetreaty  ;  and  to  that  imprudence 
is  generally  imputed  the  present  distressed  condition  of 
his  posterity.  The  court  of  England,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed,  always  pretended,  even  in  their  memorials  to 
the  French  court,  that  all  the  favourable  conditions  granted 
to  the  catholics  were  inserted  in  tlie  marriage  treaty  merely 
to  please  the  Pope,  and  that  their  strict  execution  was,  by 
an  agreement  with  France,  secretly  dispensed  with.'' 

As  much  as  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  treaty  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the  military 
enterprises  disagreeable,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  from 
his  own  incapacity  for  such  a  scene  of  action. 

During  the  Spanish  negociation,  I leidelburg  and  Man- 
heim  had  been  taken  by  the  imperial  forces;  and  Frank- 
endale,  though  the  garrison  was  entirely  English,  was 
closely  besieged  by  them.  After  reiterated  remonstrances 
from  James,  Spain  interposed,  and  procured  a  suspension 
of  arms  during  eighteen  months.  But  as  Frankendale  was 
the  only  place  of  Frederic's  ancient  dominions  which  was 


al  to  foreign  churches,  after  the 


ireinent  of  llie 
1n  eiiucHting  his  children  in  the  proleslant 
1  proof  that  he  was  nowise  inclined  to  the  calholu-.     Ilush- 
.  p.  75c.     II  can  .scarcely,  therefore,  be  qiieslioiied,  hut  this 
ttpearance. 


inleiiiled  ity  either  party  to  he  executed. 
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slill  in  his  liands,  Ferdinand,  desirous  of  withdrawing  liis 
forces  from  the  pahitinate,  and  of  leaving  that  state  in 
scouritv,  was  unwillins  that  so  important  a  fortress  should 
remain  in  the  possession  of  his  enemy.  To  compromise 
all  diflerences,  it  was  asjreed  to  sequestrate  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  infanta  as  a  neutral  person  ;  upon  condition  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  it  .should  be  delivered  to 
I'reileric ;  thouuh  peace  should  not  at  that  time  be  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Ferdinand.'  After  the  unex- 
l«?cted  rupture  with  Spain,  the  infanta,  when  James  de- 
manded tne  execution  of  the  treaty,  offered  him  peaceable 
possession  of  Fraukendale,  and  even  promised  a  safe  con- 
duct for  the  garrison  through  the  Spanish  Netherlands : 
but  there  was  some  territory  of  the  empire  interposed 
between  her  state  and  the  palatinate ;  and  for  passage 
over  that  territory,  no  terms  \vere  stipulated.^  By  this 
chicane,  which  certainly  had  not  been  employed  if  amity 
with  Spain  had  been  preserved,  the  palatine  was  totally 
dispossessed  of  his  patrimonial  dominions. 

The  English  nation,  however,  and  James's  warlike  coun- 
cil, were  not  discouraged.  It  was  still  determined  to  re- 
conquer the  palatinate  ;  a  state  lying  in  the  midst  of  Ger- 
many, possessed  entirely  by  the  emperor  and  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  surrounded  by  potent  enemies,  and  cut  off  from 
MansfeWt's  ^^  communication  with  England.  Count 
expi-uition.  Mansfeldt  was  taken  into  pay ;  and  an 
English  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred 
horse  was  levied  by  a  general  press  throughout  the  king- 
dom. During  the  negociation  with  France,  vast  promises 
had  been  made,  though  in  general  terms,  by  the  French 
ministry  ;  not  only  that  a  free  passage  should  be  granted 
to  the  English  troops,  but  that  powerful  succours  should 
also  join  them  in  their  march  towards  the  palatinate.  In 
England,  all  these  professions  were  hastily  interpreted  to 
be  positive  engagements.  The  troops  under 
December,  jyjansfeldt's  command  were  embarked  at 
Dover ;  but,  upon  sailing  over  to  Calais,  found  no  orders 
yet  arrived  for  their  admission.  After  waiting  in  vain 
(luring  some  time,  they  were  obliged  to  sail  towards  Zea- 
land ;  where  it  had  also  been  neglected  to  concert  proper 
measures  for  their  disembarkation ;  and  some  scruples  arose 
among  the  States  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
Meanwhile  a  pestilential  distemper  crept  in  among  the 
English  forces,  so  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vessels. 
Half  the  army  died  while  on  board ;  and  the  other  half, 
weakened  by  sickness,  appeared  too  small  a  body  to  march 
into  the  palatinate."  And  thus  ended  this 
■  '  "  '  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  expedition  ;  the 
only  disaster  which  happened  to  England  during  the 
prosperous  and  pacific  reign  of  James. 

That  reign  was  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion. 
With  peace,  so  successfully  cultivated  and  so  passionately 
loved  by  this  monarch,  his  life  also  terminated.  This 
spring  he  was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague ;  and,  when  en- 
couraged by  his  courtiers  with  the  common  proverb,  that 
such  a  distemper,  during  that  season,  was  health  for  a 
king,  he  replied,  that  the  proverb  was  meant  of  a  young 
king.  After  some  fits,  he  found  himself  extremely  weak- 
ened, and  sent  for  the  jirince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  bear 
a  tender  affection  for  his  wife,  but  to  preserve  a  constancy 
in  religion ;  to  protect  the  church  of  England  ;  and  to 
extend  his  care  towards  the  unhappy  family  of  the  pala- 
De..th  of  the  tine.''  With  decency  and  courage  he  pre- 
kms.  pared  himself  for  his  end ;  and  he  expired 
on  the  27th  of  March,  after  a  reign  over  England  of 
t\venty-t«o  years  and  some  days ;  and  in  the  fifty-ninth 
Vf.ir  of  his  age.  His  reign  over  Scotland  was  almost  of 
I  qual  duration  with  his  life.  In  all  history,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  reign  less  illustrious,  yet  more  unspotted 
and  unblemished,  than  that  of  James  in  both  kingdoms, 
ilischiracui  ^°  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so 
inoffensive,  was  ever  so  much  exposed  to 
the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny  and  flattery,  of  satire 
and  panegyric.    And  the  factions,  which  began   in   his 


time,  being  still  coiitiimed,  have  made  his  chancter  be  as 
much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly  that  of  princes 
who  are  our  contemporaries.  Many  virtues,  however,  it 
must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of;  but  scarce  any  of 
them  pure,  or  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring 
vices.  Ills  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his  learning 
on  pedantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  his 
wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship  on  light  fancy  and 
boyish  fondness.  W'hile  he  imagined  that  he  was  only 
maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  may  perhaps  be  su.s- 
pected,  in  a  few  of  his  actions,  and  still  more  of  his  pre- 
tensions, to  have  somewhat  encriachcd  on  the  liberties 
of  his  people  :  while  he  endeavoured,  by  an  exact  neu- 
trality, to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours,  he 
was  able  to  presei-ve  fully  the  esteem  and  regar4  of  none. 
His  capacity-was  considerable;  but  fitter  to  discourse  on 
general  maxims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business : 
his  intentions  were  just ;  but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct 
of  private  life,  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms. 
Awkward  in  his  person  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he 
was  ill  qualified  to  command  respect;  partial  and  undis- 
cerning  in  his  affections,  he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire 
general  love.  Of  a  feeble  temper  more  than  of  a  frail 
judgment :  exposed  to  our  ridicule  from  his  vanity ;  but 
exempt  from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from  pride  and 
arrogance.  And  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced 
of  his  character,  that  all  his  qualities  were  sullied  with 
weakness  and  embellished  by  humanity.  Of  political 
courage  he  certainly  was  destitute ;  and  thence  chiefly  is 
derived  the  strong  prejudice  which  prevails  against  his 
personal  bravery  :  an  inference,  however,  which  must  be 
owned,  from  general  experience,  to  be  exiremely  fallacious. 

He  was  only  once  man-ied,  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  who 
died  on  the  3d  of  March  1019,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
her  age ;  a  woman  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her 
virtues.  She  loved  shows  and  expensive  amusements ; 
but  possessed  little  taste  in  her  pleasures.  A  great  comet 
appeared  about  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  the  vulgar 
esteemed  it  the  prognostic  of  that  event.  So  consider- 
able in  their  eyes  are  even  the  most  insignificant  princes. 

He  left  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to 
the  elector  palatine.  She  was  aged  twenty-nine  years. 
Those  alone  remained  of  six  legitimate  children  born  to 
him.  He  never  had  any  illegitimate ;  and  he  never  dis- 
covered any  tendency,  even  the  smallest,  towards  a  pas- 
sion for  any  mistress. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  during  this  reign,  were, 
Whvtgift,  who  died  in  1604  ;  Bancroft,  in  1610  ;  Abbott, 
who  survived  the  king.  The  chancellors.  Lord  Ellesmore, 
who  resigned  in  1617:  Bacon  was  first  lord-keeper  till 
1619;  then  was  created  chancellor,  and  was  displaced  in 
1621  :  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  created  lord- 
keejier  in  his  place.  The  high  treasurers  were,  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  who  died  1609  ;  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1612  ; 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  fined,  and  displaced  for  bribery  in 
1618;  Lord  Mandeville,  resigned  in  1621;  the  Earl  of 
Middlesex,  displaced  in  1624;  the  Earl  of  Marlborough 
succeeded.  The  lord  admirals  were,  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, who  resigned  in  1618;  the  Earl,  aftervvai'ds  Duke, 
of  Buckingham.  The  secretaries  of  state  were,  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  Nanton,  Calvert,  Lord 
Conway,  Sir  Albertus  Moreton. 

The  numbers  of  the  House  of  I,ords,  in  the  first  par- 
liament of  this  reign,  were  seventy-eiaht  temporal  peers. 
The  numbers  in  "the  first  parliainent  of  Charles  were 
ninety-seven.  Consequently  James,  during  that  period, 
created  nineteen  new  peerages  above  those  that  expired. 

The  House  of  Commons,  in  the  first  pariiament  of  this 
reign,  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seveh  members. 
It  appears,  that  four  boroughs  revived  their  charters,  which 
they  had  formerly  neglected.  And  as  the  first  pariiament 
of  Charles  consisted  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  mem- 
bers, we  may  infer  that  James  created  ten  new  boroughs, 
li  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  15j. 
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-War  Willi  France— Expcililion  to  the  isle  of  lilii . 

A  IV  iivoj.        No  sooner   had  Charles  taken   into  his 

-.Till  M^iih.  hands  the  reins  of  government,  than  he 
showed  an  miniitience  to  assemble  the  great  council  of 
the  n;Uion ;  and  he  would  gladly,  for  tlie  sake  of  despatch, 
have  calleil  togetlier  the  same  parliament  which  had  sitten 
under  his  lather,  and  which  lav  at  that  time  under  proro- 
gation. But  being  told  that  t1iis  measure  would  appear 
unusual,  he  issued  writs  for  siimmoning  a  new  parlia- 
A  parliament  at  m^nt  OH   the  7th  of  May ;  and   it  was  not 

WMtiiiinsier.  without  regret  that  tlie  arrival  of  iho  prin- 
cess liem-ietta,  whom  he  had  espoused  by  proxy,  obliged 
him  to  delay,  by  repeated  prorogations,  then-  meeting  till 
the  eighteenth  of  June,  when  they  assembled 
'  ■  ""*'  at  W  estminster  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
The  young  prince,  inexperienced  and  impolitic,  regiirded 
as  sincere  all  the  praises  and  caresses  with  which  he  had 
been  loaded,  while  active  in  procuring  the  rupture  with 
the  house  of  Austria.  And  besides  that  he  laboured 
under  great  necessities,  he  hastened  with  alacrity  to  a 
period  when  he  might  receive  the  most  unbounded  testi- 
mony of  the  dutiful  attachment  of  his  subjects.  His  dis- 
course to  the  parliament  was  full  of  simplicity  and  cor- 
diality. He  lightly  mentioned  the  occasion  which  he  had 
for  supply.'  He  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence  the 
sufTrages  of  the  memoeis.  He  would  not  even  allow  the 
officers  of  the  crown  who  had  scats  in  the  House  to  men- 
tion any  particular  sum  which  might  be  expected  by  him. 
Secure  of  the  aH'ections  of  the  Commons,  he  was  resolved 
that  their  bounty  should  be  entirely  their  own  deed ;  un- 
asked, unsolicited ;  the  genuine  fruit  of  sincere  confidence 
and  regard. 

The  House  of  Commons  accordingly  took  into  con- 
sideration the  business  of  supply.  They  knew  that  all  tlie 
money  granted  by  the  last  parliament  had  been  expended 
on  naval  and  military  armaments ;  and  that  great  antici- 
pations were  likewise  made  on  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
They  were  not  ignorant  that  Charles  was  loaded  with  a 
large  debt,  contracted  by  his  father,  who  had  borrowed 
monev  both  from  his  own  subjects  and  from  foreign 
jirinces.  lliey  had  learned  by  experience,  that  the  public 
revenue  could  with  difficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  even  under  the  ordinary  charges  of  government. 
They  were  sensible  that  the  present  war  was  very  lately 
the  result  of  their  own  importunate  applications  and  en- 
treaties, and  that  they  had  solemnly  engaged  to  support 
their  sovereign  in  the  management  of  it.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  difficulty  of  military  enterprises,  directed 
against  the  whole  house  of  Austria ;  against  the  King  of 
Spain,  possessed  of  the  greatest  riches  and  most  extensive 
domiinons  of  any  prince  in  Europe ;  ajfunst  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  most  fortunate  monarch  of  his 
age,  who  had  subdued  and  astonished  Germany  by  the 
nipiditv  of  his  victories.  Deep  impressions,  they  saw, 
must  oe  made  by  the  English  sword,  and  a  vigorous 
otTensive  war  be  waged  against  these  mighty  potentates, 
ere  they  would  resign  a  principality,  which  they  had  now 
fully  subdued,  and  which  they  held  in  secure  possession, 
by  its  being  surrounded  with  all  their  other  territories. 

To  answer,  therefore,  all  these  great  and  important  ends; 
to  satisfy  their  young  king  in  the  first  request  which  he 
made  them ;  to  prove  their  sense  of  the  many  royal  virtues, 
particularly  economy,  with  which  Charles  was  endowed  ; 
the  House  of  Commons,  conducted  by  the  wisest  and 
ablest  senators  that  had  ever  flourished  in  England,  thought 
proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  supply  of  two  subsidies, 
amounting  to  112,000  pounds. i' 

This  measure,  which  discovers  rather  a  cruel  mockery  of 
Charles  than  any  serious  design  of  supporting  him,  appears 
so  cxtrjordinary,  when  considered  in  all  its  circumstances, 


that  it  natuniUy  summons  up  our  attention,  and  raises  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  causes  of  a  conduct,  unprecedented 
in  an  English  parliament.  So  numerons  an  assembly, 
composed  of  persons  of  various  dispositions,  was  not,  it  is 
probable,  wliolly  influenced  by  the  same  motives ;  and  few 
declared  openly  their  true  reason.  We  shall,  therefore, 
approach  nearer  to  the  truth,  if  we  mention  all  the  views 
which  the  present  conjuncture  could  suggest  to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  spleen  and  ill-will  against 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  an  influence  with  many. 
So  vast  and  rapid  a  fortune,  so  little  merited,  could  not 
fliil  to  excite  public  envy ;  and  however  men's  hatred 
might  have  been  suspended  for  a  moment,  while  the 
duke's  conduct  seemed  to  gratify  their  passions  and  their 
prejudices,  it  was  impossible  for  him  long  to  jireserve  the 
affections  of  the  peoiile.  His  influence  over  tlie  modesty 
of  Charles  exceeden  even  that  which  he  had  acquired 
over  the  weakness  of  James,  nor  was  any  public  measure 
conducted  but  by  his  counsel  and  direction.  His  vehe- 
ment temper  prompted  him  to  raise  suddenly  to  the 
highest  elevation  his  flatterers  and  dependents  :  and  upon 
the  least  occasion  of  displeasure,  he  threw  tliem  down 
with  equal  impetuosity  and  violence.  Implacable  in  his 
hatred ;  fickle  in  his  friendships :  all  men  were  either 
regarded  as  his  enemies,  or  dreaded  soon  to  liecome  such. 
The  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  grasped  by  his  in- 
satiable hand  ;  while  he  both  engrossed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  his  master,  and  held,  invested  in  his  single  per- 
son, the  most  considerable  offices  of  the  crown. 

However  tlic  ill-humour  of  the  Commons  might  have 
been  increased  by  these  considerations,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose them  the  sole  motives.  The  last  parliament  of  James, 
amidst  all  their  joy  and  festivity,  had  given  him  a  supply 
very  disproportion'ed  to  his  demand  and  to  the  occasion. 
And  as  every  House  of  Commons  which  was  elected 
during  forty  vears,  succeeded  to  all  the  passions  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  predecessors;  we  ought  rather  to  account 
for  this  obstinacv  from  the  general  situation  of  the  king- 
dom during  that  whole  period,  than  from  any  circum- 
stances which  attended  this  |iarticular  conjuncture. 

The  nation  was  very  little  accustomed  at  that  time  to 
the  burden  of  taxes,  and  had  never  opened  their  purses  in 
any  degree  for  sujiporting  their  sovereign.  Even  Eliza- 
beth, notwithstanding  her  vigour  and  frugality,  and  tlie 
necessary  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  had  reason  to 
complain  of  tlie  Commons  in  this  particular :  nor  could 
the  authority  of  that  princess,  which  was  otherwise  almost 
absolute,  ever  extort  from  them  the  requisite  supplies. 
H.aliits,  more  than  reason,  we  find  in  every  thing  to  be 
the  governing  principle  of  mankind.  In  this  view,  like- 
wise, the  sinking  of  the  value  of  subsidies  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  loss  to  the  king.  The  parliament,  swayed  by 
custom,  would  not  augment  their  number  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  puritanical  party,  though  disguised,  had  a  great 
authority  over  the  kingdom ;  and  many  of  the  leaders 
aincmg  the  Commons  had  secretly  embraced  the  rigid 
tenets  of  that  sect.  All  these  were  disgusted  with  the 
court,  both  by  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  essential  to  their  party,  and  on  account  of  the  re- 
straint under  which  they  were  held  by  the  established 
hierarchy.  In  order  to  fortify  himself  against  the  resent- 
ment of  James,  Buckingham  liad  affected  popularity,  and 
entered  into  the  cabals  of  the  puritans :  but  being  secure 
of  the  confidence  of  Charles,  he  had  since  abandoned  this 
party",  and  on  that  account  was  the  more  exposed  to  their 
hatred  and  resentment.  Though  tlie  religious  schemes  of 
manv  of  the  puritans,  when  explained,  appeared  pretty 
frivolous,  we  are  not  thence  to  imagine  that  they  were 
pursued  by  none  but  persons  of  wtak  understandings. 
Some  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  most  extensive  know- 
ledge that  the  nation  at  this  time  produced,  could  not 
enjoy  any  peace  of  mind,  because  obliged  to  hear  pravers 
oflered  up  to  the  Divinity  by  a  priest  covered  with  a  w^ite 
linen  vestment. 

The  match  with  France,  and  the  articles  in  favour  of 
catholics,  which  were  suspected  to  be  in  the  treaty,  were 
likewise  causes  of  disgust  to  this  whole  party  :  though  it 
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must  be  remarked,  that  tlie  connexions  with  that  crown 
were  niucli  less  obnoxious  to  the  protestants,  and  less 
agreeable  to  the  catholics,  than  the  alliance  fonnerly  pro- 
jected with  Spain,  and  were  therefore  received  rather  with 
(ileiisure  than  dissatisfaction. 

To  all  these  causes  we  must  yet  add  another  of  consider- 
able moment.  The  House  o'f  Commons,  we  may  olv 
serve,  w;is  almost  entirely  governed  by  a  set  of  men  of  the 
most  vincommon  capacity,  and  the  lars^est  views  :  men  who 
were  now  formed  into  a  regular  party,  and  united,  as  well 
by  fixed  aims  and  projects,  as  by  the  hardships  which 
some  of  them  had  undergone,  in  prosecution  of  them. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden,  and  Mr.  Pym.  Animated  with 
a  warm  regard  to  liberty,  these  generous  patriots  saw  with 
regret  an  unbounded  power  exercised  by  ihe  crown,  and 
were  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  king's 
necessities  offered  them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within 
more  reasonable  compass.  Though  tlieir  ancestors,  had 
blindly  given  way  to  practices  and  precedents  favourable 
to  kingly  power,  and  had  been  able,  notwithstanding,  to 
preserve  some  small  remains  of  liberty ;  it  would  be  im- 
possible, they  thought,  when  all  these  pretensions  were 
methodized,  and  prosecuted  by  the  increasing  knowledge 
of  tlie  age,  to  maintain  any  shadow  of  popular  government, 
in  opposition  to  such  unlimited  authority  in  the  sovereign. 
It  was  necessary  to  fix  a  choice;  either  to  abandon  entirely 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  or  to  secure  them  by  firmer 
and  more  precise  barriers  than  llie  constitution  had  hitherto 
jirovided  lor  them.  In  this  dilemma,  men  of  such  aspiring 
geniuses,  and  such  independent  fortunes,  could  not  long 
deliberate  :  they  boldly  embraced  the  side  of  freedom,  and 
resolved  to  grant  no  supplies  to  their  necessitous  prince 
without  extorting  concessions  in  favour  of  civil  liberty. 
The  end  they  esteemed  beneficent  and  noble  :  ^he  means 
regular  and  constitutional.  To  grant  or  refuse  supplies  was 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  the  Commons.  And  as  all 
human  governments,  particularly  those  of  a  mixed  frame, 
arc  in  continual  fluctuation,  it  was  as  natural  in  their 
opinion,  and  allowable,  for  popular  assemblies  to  take 
advantage  of  favourable  incidents,  in  order  to  secure  the 
subject,  as  for  monarchs,  in  order  to  extend  their  own 
authority.  With  pleasure  they  beheld  the  king  involved 
in  a  foreign  war,  which  rendered  him  every  day  more  de- 
pendent on  the  parliament ;  wliile  at  the  same  time  the 
situation  of  the  kingdom,  even  without  any  military  pre- 
parations, gave  it  sufficient  securitv  against  all  invasion 
from  foreigners.  Perhaps,  too,  it  Lad  partly  proceeded 
from  expectations  of  this  nature,  that  the  popular  leaders 
had  been  so  urgent  for  a  rupture  with  Spain ;  nor  is  it 
credible,  that  religious  zeal  could  so  far  have  blinded  all 
of  them  as  to  make  them  discover  in  such  a  measure  any 
appearance  of  necessity,  or  any  hope  of  success. 

But,  however  natural  all  these  sentiments  might  appear 
to  the  country  party,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Cliarles 
would  entertain  the  same  ideas.  Strongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  duke,  whom  he  had  heard  so  highly  extolled 
in  parliament,  he  could  not  conjecture  the  cause  of  so  sud- 
den an  alteration  in  their  opinions.  And  when  the  war 
which  they  themselves  had  so  earnestly  solicited,  was  at 
last  commenced,  the  immediate  desertionof  their  sovereign 
could  not  but  seem  very  unaccountable.  Even  though  no 
further  motive  had  been  suspected,  the  refusal  of  supply 
in  such  circumstances  would  naturally  to  him  appear  cruel 
and  deceitful :  but  when  he  perceived  that  this  measure 
(iroceeded  from  an  intention  of  encroaching  on  his  authori- 
ty, he  failed  not  to  regard  these  claims  as  highly  criminal 
and  traitorous.  Those  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  power 
which  were  very  commonly  adopted  during  that  age,  and 
to  which  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion gave  so  plausible  an  appearance,  were  firmly  rivetted 
in  Charles;  and,  however  moderate  his  temper,  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  prepossessions  of  self-love,  joined 
Jo  the  late  uniform  precedents  in  favour  of  prerogative, 
had  made  him  regard  his  political  tenets  as  certain  and 
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uncontroverled.  Taught  to  consider  even  the  ancient  laws 
and  constitution  more  as  lines  to  direct  his  conduct,  than 
barriers  to  withstand  his  power ;  a  conspiracy  to  erect  new 
ramparts  in  order  to  straiten  his  authority  appeared  but  one 
degree  removed  from  open  sedition  and  rebellion.  So 
atrocious  in  his  eyes  was  such  a  design,  that  he  seems  even 
unwilling  to  impute  it  to  the  Commons :  and 
though  he  was  constrained  to  adjourn  the  '   "  ^' 

parliament  by  reason  of  the  plague,  which  at  that  time 
raged  in  London ;  he  immediately  re-assembled  them  at 
Oxford,  and  made  a  new  attempt  to  gain       ,,,  j^^^ 
from  them  some  supplies  in  such  an  urgent  A  p»riiainent 
necessity.  "'  ""'"''■ 

Charles  now  found  himself  obliged  to  depart  from  that 
delicacy  which  he  had  formerly  maintained.  By  himself 
or  his  ministers,  he  entered  into  a  particular  detail  both  of 
the  alliances  which  he  had  formed,  and  of  the  military 
operations  which  he  had  projected.!:  He  told  the  parlia- 
ment, that  by  a  promise  of  subsidies,  he  had  engaged  the 
King  of  Denmark  to  take  part  in  the  war;  that  this  monarch 
intended  to  enter  Germany  by  the  north,  and  to  rouse  to 
arms  those  princes  who  impatiently  longed  for  an  ojipor- 
tunity  of  asserting  the  liberty  of  the  empire;  that  Mans- 
feldt  had  undertaken  to  penetrate  with  an  English  army 
into  the  palatinate,  and  by  that  quarter  to  excite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  evangelical  union  ;  tiiat  the  States  must  be  sup- 
ported in  the  unequal  warfare  which  they  maintained  with 
Spain  ;  that  no  less  a  sum  than  700,000  pounds  a  year  had 
been  found,  by  computation,  requisite  for  all  these  pur- 
poses; that  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet,  and  the  defence 
of  Ireland,  demanded  an  annual  expense  of  400,000 
pounds ;  that  he  himself  had  already  exhausted  and  antici- 
pated in  the  public  service  his  whole  revenue,  and  had 
scarcely  left  sufficient  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  himself 
and  his  family ; ''  that  on  his  accession  to  the  crown,  he 
found  a  debt  of  above  300,000  pounds,  contracted  by  his 
father  in  support  of  the  palatine ;  and  that,  while  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  had  himself  contracted  debts,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  frugality,  to  the  amount  of  70,000  pounds, 
which  he  had  expended  entirely  on  naval  and  military 
armaments.  After  mentioning  all  these  facts,  the  king  even 
condescended  to  use  entreaties.  He  said,  that  this  re- 
quest was  the  first  he  had  ever  made  them  ;  that  he  was 
young  and  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  he 
now  met  with  kind  and  dutiful  usage,  it  would  endear  to 
him  the  use  of  parliaments,  and  would  for  ever  preserve  an 
entire  harmony  between  him  and  his  people."' 

To  these  reasons  the  Commons  remained  inexorable. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  king's  measures,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  foreign  war,  which  they  had  constantly  demand- 
ed, were  altogether  unexceptionable,  they  obstinately  re- 
fused any  further  aid.  Some  members  favouralile  to  the 
court  having  insisted  on  an  addition  of  two  fifteenths  to 
the  former  supply,  even  this  pittance  was  refused  ; '  though 
it  was  known  that  a  fleet  and  army  were  lying  at  Ports- 
mouth in  great  want  of  pay  and  provisions ;  and  that 
Buckingham  the  admiral,  aiid  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
had  advanced  on  their  own  credit  near  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  sea-service.e  Besides  all  their  other  mo- 
tives, tlie  House  of  Commons  had  made  a  discovery  which, 
as  they  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  their  refusal,  inflamed 
them  against  the  court  and  against  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

When  James  deserted  the  Spanish  alliance  and  courted 
that  of  France,  he  had  promised  to  furnish  Lewis,  who 
was  entirely  destitute  of  naval  force,  with  one  ship  of  war, 
together  with  seven  armed  vessels  hired  from  the  mer- 
chants. These  the  French  court  had  pretended  thev  would 
employ  against  the  Genoese,  who,  being  firm  and  useful 
allies  'to  the  Spanish  monarchv,  were  naturally  regarded 
with  an  evil  eye,  both  by  the  King  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land. When 'these  vessels  by  Charles's  orders  arrived  at 
Dieppe,  there  arose  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  were  to 
serve  against  Rochelle.  The  sailoi-s  were  inflamed.  That 
race  of  men,  who  are  at  present  both  careless  and  ignorant 
in  all  matters  of  religion,  were  at  that  time  only  ignorant. 
They  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  Pennington,  their  com- 
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inander ;  and  signin;;  all  tlieir  names  in  a  circle,  lest  lie 
should  discover  the  iiiis;leaders,  tliey  laid  it  under  his 
praver-book.  Pciuiiniiton  decUued,  that  lie  would  rather 
be  hatiKcd  in  England  for  disobedience,  than  tiwht  asrauist 
his  brother  iirotestaiits  in  France.  The  whole  sijuadron 
sadeil  immediately  to  the  Downs.  There  they  received 
new  orders  from  liuckinKliam,  lord  admiral,  to  return  to 
IJieppe.  As  the  duke  knew  tliat  authority  alone  would 
not  suffice,  he  em|)loye<l  much  art  and  many  snhiilties  to 
en^ge  them  to  obedience ;  and  a  rumour  which  was 
spread  that. peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  French 
knij  and  the  hugonots,  assisted  liim  in  his  purpose.  \\  hen 
they  arrived  at  Dieppe  they  found  that  they  had  been 
deceived.  Sir  Ferdinaiulo  Ciorfies,  who  commanded  one 
of  the  vessels,  broke  throuirh  and  returned  to  England. 
All  the  officers  and  sailors  of  all  the  other  ships,  notwith- 
standini;  great  otters  made  them  by  the  Freiuli,  inimedi- 
atelv  deserted.  One  gunner  alone  jireferred  duty  towards 
his  Ving  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  he  was  afterwards 
killed  in  charging  a  cannon  before  Rochelle.''  The  care 
which  historians  have  taken  to  record  this  frivolous  event, 
proves  with  what  pleasure  the  news  was  received  by  the 
nation. 

The  House  of  Commons,  when  informed  of  these  tran.s- 
actions,  showed  the  same  attachment  with  the  sailors  for 
the  protestant  religion ;  nor  was  their  zeal  much  better 
guided  bv  reason  and  sound  policy.  It  was  not  consider- 
ed, that  if  was  highly  probable  the  king  and  the  duke 
themselves  had  here  been  deceived  by  the  artifices  of 
France,  nor  had  they  any  hostile  intention  against  the 
Imgonots ;  tliat  were  it  otherwise,  yet  might  their  measures 
be  justified  by  the  most  obvious  and  most  received  maxims 
of  civil  policy ;  that  if  the  force  of  Spain  were  really  so 
exorbitant  as  the  Commons  imagined,  tne  French  monarch 
was  the  only  prince  that  could  oppose  its  process,  and 
preserve  the  balance  of  Europe;  tnat  his  power  was  at 
present  fettered  by  the  hugonots,  who,  being  possessed  of 
many  privileL'es  and  even  of  fortified  towns,  formed 
an  empire  within  his  empire,  and  kept  him  in  perpetual 
jealousy  and  inquietude  ;  that  an  insurrection  had  been  at 
that  time  wantonly  and  voluntarily  formed  by  tlieir  leaders, 
who,  being  disgusted  in  some  court  intrigue,  took  advan- 
tage of  tile  never-failing  pretence  of  religion,  in  order  to 
cover  their  rebellion  ;  that  the  Dutch,  influenced  by  these 
views,  had  ordered  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships  to  join  the 
French  fleet,  employed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle.' 
That  the  Spanish  monarch,  sensible  of  the  same  conse- 
quences, secretly  supported  the  protestants  in  France; 
and  tliat  all  princes  had  ever  sacrificed  to  reasons  of  state 
the  interests  of  their  religion  in  foreign  countries.  All 
these  obvious  considerations  had  no  influence.  Great 
murmurs  and  discontents  still  prevailed  in  parliaftient. 
The  hugonots,  though  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  French  court,  were  thought  to  be  as  much 
entitled  to  a.ssistance  from  England,  as  if  they  had  taken 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and  religion  against  the 
persecuting  rage  of  the  catholics.  And  it  plainly  appears 
from  this  incident,  as  well  as  from  many  ot'iers,  that  of  all 
European  nations,  the  Briti.sh  were  at  that  time,  and  till 
long  after,  the  most  under  the  influence  of  that  religious 
spirit  which  tends  rather  to  inflame  bigotry  than  increase 
peace  and  mutual  charity. 

On  ihis  occasion  the  Commons  renewed  their  eternal 
complaints  against  the  growth  of  popery,  which  was  ever 
the  chief  of  their  grievances,  and  now  their  only  one.'' 
They  demanded  a  strict  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  catholics,  and  remonstrated  against  some  late 
pardons  granted  the  priests.'  They  attacked  Montague, 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  on  account  of  a  moderate  book 
which  he  had  lately  published,  and  which,  to  their  great 
disgust,  saved  virtuous  catholics,  as  well  as  other  Chris- 
tians, from  eternal  torments."  Charles  gave  them  a  gra- 
cious and  compliant  ansv.er  to  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  was,  however,  in  his  heart  extremely  averse  to  these 
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furious  measures.  Though  a  determined  protestant  by 
principle  a.s  well  ;is  inclination,  he  had  entertained  no 
violent  horror  against  jiopery ;  and  a  little  humanity,  he 
thought,  was  due  by  the  nation  to  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors.  That  degree  of  liberty  which  is  now  indulged 
to  catholics,  though  a  party  much  more  obnoxious  than 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  it  suited  neither  with 
Charles's  sentiments,  nor  the  humour  of  the  age,  to  allow 
them.  An  abatement  of  the  more  rigorous  laws  was  all 
he  intended ;  and  his  engagements  with  France,  notwith- 
standing that  their  regular  execution  had  never  been 
promised  or  expected,  required  of  him  some  indulgence. 
But  so  unfortunate  was  this  prince,  that  no  measure  em- 
braced during  his  whole  reign  was  ever  attended  with 
more  unhappy  and  more  fatal  consequences. 

The  extreme  rage  against  popery  was  a  sure  character- 
istic of  iiuritanism.  The  House  of  Commons  discovered 
other  iniiiUible  symptoms  of  the  prevalence  of  that  party. 
They  petitioned  the  king  for  replacing  such  able  clergy  as 
had  been  silenced  for  want  of  conformity  to  the  ceremo- 
nies.." They  also  enacted  laws  for  the  strict  observance  of 
Sundav,  which  the  puritans  affected  to  call  the  Sabbath, 
and  wliich  they  sanctified  by  the  most  melancholy  indo- 
lence." It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  difiereiit  appellations 
of  this  festival  were  at  that  time  known  symbols  of  the 
different  parties. 

The  king,  finding  that  the  parliament  was  resolved  to 
grant  him  no  supply,  and  would  furnish  him  with  nothing 
but  empty  protestations  of  dutv,P  or  disagreeable  com- 
plaints of  grievances ;  took  advantage  of  the  plague.i 
which  began  to  appear  at  Oxford,  and  on  that  pretence 
immediately  dissolved  them.  By  finishing  the  session 
with  a  dissolution,  instead  of  a  prorogation,  he  suflSciently 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  their  conduct. 

To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aids, 
Charles   issued    privy-seals   for   borrowing        "^'   " 
money  from  his  subjects.''    The  advantage  reaped  by  this 
expedient  was  a  small  compensation  for  the  disgust  which 
it  occasioned  ;  by  means,  however,  of  that  supply,  and  by 
other  expedients,  he  was,  though  with  difficulty,  enabled 
to  equip  his  fleet.    It  consisted  of  eighty       ^^^ 
vessels    great   and    small ;   and  carried   on 
board  an  army  of  10,000  men.    Sir  Edward  Cecil,  lately 
created  Viscount  Wimbletou,  was  intrusted  widi  the  com- 
mand.    He  sailed  immediately  for  Cadiz,  N„,.ai  expe- 
and  found  the  bay  full  of  Spanish  ships  of  diiion  iigamsi 
great  value.     He  either  neglected  to  attack   *'!'»'"• 
these  ships,  or  attempted  it  preposterously.    The  army 
was   landed   and  a  fort    taken :    but    the   undisciplined 
soldiers,  finding  store  of  wine,  could  not  be  restrained 
from  the  utmost  excesses.   Further  stay  appearing  fruitless, 
they  were  reimbarked ;  and  the  fleet  put  to  sea  with  an 
intention  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  galle-     };„^,j„,|,j^ 
ons.     But  the  plague  having  seized  the  sea- 
men and  soldier--,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  hopes 
of  this  prize,  and  return  to  England.     Loud  complaints 
were  made  against  the  court  for  intrusting  so  important  a 
command  to  a  man  like  Cecil,  whom,  though  lie  possessed 
great  experience,  the  people,  judging  by  the  event,  esteem- 
ed of  slender  capacitv.' 

Chnr'es,  having  failed  of  so  rich  a  prize,    ^  p  j.^^. 
was   obliged   again   to  have  recourse   to  a 
parliament.    Though   the  ill   success   of  his   enterprises 
diminished  his  authority,  and   showed  every  day  more 
plainly  the  imprudence  "of  the  Spanish  war;  though  the 
increase  of  his  necessities  rendered  him  more  dependent, 
and  more  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Commons; 
he  was  resolved  to  try  once  more  that  regular  and  consti- 
tutional expedient  for  supply.     Perhaps,  too.         Second 
a  little  political  art,  which  "at  that  time  he     i'a'''a"'en'. 
practised,  was  much   trusted  to.    He   had   named   four 
popular  leaders,  sheriffs  of  counties ;  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Seymour ;  and,  tliough  the  question  had  been  formerly 


n,  10   petilion  the  kin«  to  adjourn 

.  impossible  lo enter  upon  Erievames 

ilv  business  nf  the  parliament  uas  I 

, ~ iit'ed  liy  the  king,  in  older  to  carry 

ar  m  which  they  had  encased  him. 

r  Itush.  vol.  i.  p.  loe.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  107. 

1  Frankl>n,  p.  111.     Rushworlh,  vol.  i.  p.  I9C. 


at  the  heirinni"?  ''f  the 
Journ.  !l  June,  IM.5.  So 
if  there  had  hei-n  any.  'I 
supply,  which 
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much  foiitt'slcd,!  he  thouijht  that  he  liad  by  tliat  means  111- 
oiipacitated  tlieni  from  benig  elected  members.  Hut  his 
intention  Ijeini;  so  evident,  rather  put  the  Commons  more 
upon  th(;ir  guard.  Enow  of  patriots  still  remained  to  keep 
up  the  ill  humour  of  the  House;  and  men  needed  but  lit«le 
instruction  or  rhetoric  to  recommend  to  them  practices 
which  increased  their  own  importance  and  consideration. 
The  weakness  of  the  court,  also,  could  not  more  evidently 
appear  than  by  its  being  reduced  to  use  so  ineffectual 
an  expedient,  in  order  to  obtain  an  influence  over  the 
Commons. 

The  views,  therefore,  of  the  last  parliament 
'"''  were  immediately  adopted  ;  as  if  the  same 

men  had  been  every  where  elected,  and  no  time  had  in- 
tervened since  their  meeting.  When  the  kin;;  laid  before 
the  House  his  necessities,  and  asked  for  supply,  they  im- 
mediately voted  him  three  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths  ; 
and  thouiih  they  afterwards  added  one  subsidy  more,  the 
sum  was  little  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  ill  fitted  to  promote  those  views  of  success  and 
glory  for  which  the  young  prince,  in  his  first  enter|)rise,  so 
ardently  longed.  But  this  circumstance  was  not  tlie  most 
disagreeable  one.  Tlie  supply  was  only  voted  by  the 
Commons.  The  passing  of  tliat  vote  into  a  law  was  re- 
served till  the  end  of  the  session."  A  condition  was  there- 
by made,  in  a  very  undisguised  manner,  with  their  sove- 
reign. Under  colour  of  redressing  grievances,  which  during 
this  short  reii^  could  not  be  very  numerous,  they  were  to 
proceed  in  regulating  and  controlling  every  part  of  govern- 
ment which  displeased  them ;  and  if  the  kinj  either  cut 
them  short  in  this  undertaking,  or  refused  com|)liance  with 
their  demands,  he  must  not  expect  any  supply  from  the 
Commons.  Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  Charles 
at  a  treatment  which  he  deemed  so  harsh  and  undutiful." 
But  his  urgent  necessities  obliged  him  to  submit;  and  he 
waited  with  patience,  observing  to  what  side  they  would 
turn  themselves. 

Impeachment  of  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  formerly  ob- 
Buckinghain.  noxious  to  the  public,  became  every  day 
more  unpopular,  by  the  symptoms  which  appeared  both  of 
his  want  of^  temper  and  prudence,  and  of  ttie  uncontrolled 
ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  his  master."^  Two 
violent  attacks  he  was  obliged  this  session  to  sustain  ;  one 
from  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  another  from  the  House  of 
Commons. 

As  long  as  James  lived,  Bristol,  secure  of  the  concealed 
favour  of  that  monarch,  had  expressed  all  duty  and  obedi- 
ence ;  in  expectation  that  an  opportunity  would  offer  of  re- 
instating himself  in  his  former  credit  and  authority.  Even 
after  Charles's  accession  he  despaired  not.  He  submitted 
to  the  king's  commands  of  remaining  at  his  country  seat, 
and  of  absenting  himself  from  parliament.  Many  trials  he 
made  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  his  master ;  but  find- 
ing tliem  all  fruitless,  and  observing  Charles  to  be  entirely 
governed  by  Buckingham,  his  implacable  enemy,  he  re- 
solved no  longer  to  keep  any  measures  with  the  court.  A 
new  spirit  he  saw,  and  a  new  power,  arising  in  the  nation  ; 
and  to  these  he  was  determined  for  the  future  to  trust  for 
his  security  and  protection. 

When  the  parliament  was  summoned,  Charles,  by  a 
stretch  of  prerogative,  had  given  orders  that  no  writ,  as  is 
customary,  should  be  sent  to  Bri-tol.i'  That  nobleman 
applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  bv  petition ;  and  craved 
their  good  offices  with  the  king  for  obtaining  what  was 
liis  due  as  a  peer  of  the  realm.    His  writ  was  sent  him, 


rill  ^liLttl  be  chosen  ;  bill  the  contrwrv  practire  bad  often  prevailei 
DTwts,  p.  .■».  Vet  slill  sreat  iloubts  were  enlerlained  nn  Ibis  Ilea. 
See  lourn.  9  April,  Ifil4.  u  .lonrn.  27  March,  1C26. 

w  Parliamentary  liistory,  vol.  vi.  p.  449.     Kushworlh,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
.  X  Ills  (Tedit  with  the  kin;.-  bail  yiven  liim  such  inHuence,  that  he  h.,d  i 
nty  proxies  eranted  him  this  parliament  by  so  many-  peer< 


a  gusbwoilh,  vol.  i.  p.  256, 262. 261, S:c.    Fiauklyn,  p.  lC3,&c. 

n  Rn^liworth,  vol.  i.  p.  217.     Wbitlocke,  p. 5. 

c  Ilushwortli,  vol.  1.  p.  3116,  &c.  T,5.  &•.    Journ,  25  March,  1626. 

il  Whiilocke,  p.  7. 

e  By  a  speech  of  Sir  Simon  d'Ewes,  in  the  first  year  of  the  lone  par- 
liHmenI,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  nation  never  had.  even  to  that  time, 
t)een  rightly  iuturmed  coacernine  the  transactions  of  the  Spanish  necoci- 
'lion,  and  Slill  believed  the  court  of  Madrid  to  have  been  altogether  ill- 
professions,     Wliaj^  reason,  upon  that  supiKisition.  had 
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but  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  the  lord-keeper, 
Coventry,  commanding  him,  in  the  king's  name,  to  absiMit 
himself  from  parliament,  'rhis  letter  IJrislol  conveyed  to 
the  J^ords,  and  asked  advice  how  to  proceed  in  so  delicate 
a  situation.'-  The  king's  prohibition  was  withdrawn,  and 
Bristol  took  his  seat.  Provoked  at  these  repeateti  in- 
stances of  vigour,  which  the  court  denominated  cpntumacy, 
Charles  ordered  his  attorney-general  to  enter  an  accusation 
of  high  treason  against  him.  By  way  of  recrimination, 
Bristol  accused  Buckingham  of  liigh  treason.  Both  the 
earl's  defence  of  himself  and  accusation  of  the  duke  re- 
main;" and,  together  with  some  original  letters  still  ex- 
tant, contain  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  account  of  all 
the  negociations  with  the  house  of  Austria.  From  tlie 
whole,  the  great  imprudence  of  the  duke  evidently  appears, 
and  the  sway  of  his  ungovernable  passions;  but  it  would 
be  diflncult  to  collect  thence  any  action  which  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  could  be  deemed  a  crime;  much  less  could 
subject  liim  to  the  penalty  of  treason. 

■The  impeachment  of  the  Commons  was  still  less  danger- 
ous to  the  duke,  were  it  estimated  by  the  standard  of  law 
and  equity.  The  House,  after  having  voted  upon  some  que- 
J'les  of  Dr.  Turner's,  that  common  fame  was  a  sufficicnl 
ground  of  accusation  by  the  Commons,''  proceeded  to  frame 
regular  articles  against  Buckingham.  They  accused  him 
of  having  united  many  ofl^ces  in  his  person  ;  of  having 
bought  two  of  them ;  of  neglecting  to  guard  the  seas,  in- 
somuch that  many  merchant-ships  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  of  delivering  ships  to  the  French  king,  in 
order  to  serve  against  the  hugonots  ;  of  being  employed  in 
the  sale  of  honours  and  offices ;  of  accepting  extensive 
grants  from  the  crown  ;  of  procuring  many  titles  of  honour 
for  his  kindred,  and  of  administering  physic  to  the  late 
king  without  acquainting  his  physicians.  All  these  arti- 
cles appear,  from  comparing  tne  accusation  and  reply,  to 
be  eitiier  frivolous,  or  false,  or  both.":  The  only  charge 
which  could  be  regarded  as  important  was,  that  he  had  ex- 
torted a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  East  India 
Company,  and  that  he  had  confiscated  some  goods  be- 
longing "to  French  merchants,  on  pretence  of  their  being 
the  property  of  Spanish.  The  impeachment  never  came 
to  a  full  determination  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give 
a  decisive  opinion  with  regard  to  these  articles.  But  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  duke's  answer  in  these  particu- 
lars, as  in  all  the  rest,  is  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  tnat  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  our  assent  to  it.""  His  faults  and 
blemishes  were  in  many  respects  very  great ;  but  rapacity 
and  avarice  were  vices  with  which  he  was  entirely  unac- 
ipiainted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Commons,  though  so  much  at 
a  loss  to  find  articles  of  charge  against  Buckingham,  never 
adopted  Bristol's  accusation,  or  impeached  the  duke  for 
his  conduct  in  the  Spanish  treaty,  tlie  most  blamable  cir- 
cumstance in  his  whole  life.  He  had  reason  to  believe  the 
Spaniards  sincere  in  their  professions  ;  yet,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  private  passions,  he  had  hurried  his  master  and 
his  country  into  a  war  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  both. 
But  so  riv'etted  throughout  the  nation  were  the  prejudices 
with  regard  to  Spanish  deceit  and  falsehood,  that  very  few 
of  the  Commons  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  convinced  titat 
they  had  been  seduced  by  Buckingham's  narrative  :  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  a  discovery  of  this  nature  was  not,  as  is 
imagined  by  several  historians,  the  cause  of  so  sudden  and 
surprising  a  variation  in  the  measures  of  the  parliament.' 

While  the  Commons  were  thus  warmly  engaged  against 


ought  to  be  well  attended  to.  D'Ewes's  speech  is  in  Nalson.  ^ol.  11.  n. 
■168.  No  author  ir  historian  of  ihat  ace  mentions  the  discovery  ot  Buck- 
tliainent.     wbitlocke. 


....   ,„ „ , suspected. 

Wilson,  p.  7150,  says,  that  Kiickimtham  Inst  his  popularity  alter  Bristol 
arrived,  not  because  that  nobleman  discovered  to  the  world  the  falsehood 
of  his  narrative,  but  because  be  proved  that  Buckingham,  while  m  Spam, 
had  prob-5se>l  himself  a  papist ;  which  is  false,  and  winch  was  never  said 
by  Brist<il.     In  all  the  de'  '  -  '   "  ' 


#hicb  remain,  not  the  least  hi 
"that  any  falsehood  was  suspected  in  the 
add,  Ihat  even  if  the    parlia '--'  "■ 


_  _  I  shall  turther 

had  discovered  the  deceit  in  Bucking- 

.,«,„  o  i.a.iai.v,;    ....^  V.,.  „ „  have  altered   their  political  measures, 

or  made  them  refuse  supply  to  the  kinu.  'J hey  had  supposed  it  practi- 
cable  to  wrest  Ihe  palatinate  by  arms  trom  the  house  of  Austria)  they 
had  represented  it  as  prudent  to  expend  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
nation  in  such  an  enterprise  ;  they  had  believed  Ibal  the  King  of  Spain 
nev-r  had  any  sincere  intention  ot  restoring  that  principality.    It  is  cer- 
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Buckin^liam,  the  kin?  seemed  desirous  of  embracinj;  i-verv 
opporttinitv  by  which  he  could  express  a  couteinpt  and 
disrega«l  tor  thciii.  No  one  wns  at  that  time  sufKciently 
sensible  of  the  great  weight  which  the  Commons  bore  in 
the  balance  of  the  constitution.  The  history  of  England 
had  never  hitherto  aflbrded  one  instance  where  any  irreat 
movement  or  revolution  had  proceedeil  from  the  loner 
liouse.  And  as  their  rank,  both  considered  in  a  body 
and  as  individuals,  was  but  the  second  in  the  kingdom ; 
nothing  less  than  fatal  experience  could  engage  tlie  Eng- 
lish princes  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  that 
formidable  assembly. 

The  luirl  of  Suffolk,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  dying  about  this  time,  Buckingham,  though 
lyins  under  impeachment,  was  yet,  by  means  of  court- 
interest,  chosen  in  his  place.  The  Commons  resented  and 
loudly  complained  of  tliis  affront ;  and  the  more  to  enrage 
them,  the  king  himself  «Tote  a  letter  to  the  iiniversiiy, 
extolling  the  duke,  and  giving  them  thanks  for  his  election.' 

The  lord-keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  expressly  com- 
manded the  House  not  to  meddle  witli  his  minister  and 
servant,  Buckingham ;  and  ordered  Uiera  to  finish,  in  a 
few  days,  the  bill  which  they  had  begun  for  tlie  subsidies, 
and  to  make  some  addition  to  them  ;  othenvise  they  must 
not  expect  to  sit  any  longer.^  And  though  these  harsh 
commands  were  endeavoured  to  be  explained  and  molli- 
fied, a  few  days  after,  by  a  speech  of  Buckingham's,''  they 
failed  not  to  leave  a  disagreeable  impression  behind 
them. 

Besides  a  more  stately  stvle  which  Charles  in  general 
affected  to  this  parliament  tfian  to  the  last,  he  went  so  far 
in  a  message,  as  to  threaten  the  Commons,  that  if  they 
did  not  furnish  him  with  supplies,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  try  new  counsels.  This  language  was  sufficiently  clear  : 
yet,  lest  any  ambig\iity  should  remain.  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  vice-chamberlain,  took  care  to  explain  it.  "  I  pray 
you  consider,"  said  he,  "  what  these  new  counsels  are,  or 
may  be.  I  fear  to  declare  those  diat  I  conceive.  In  all 
Christian  kingdoms,  you  know  that  parliaments  were  in 
use  anciently,  by  which  those  kingdoms  were  governed  in 
a  most  flourishing  manner  ;  imtil  the  monarchs  began  to 
know  their  own  strength,  and  seeing  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  their  parliaments,  at  length  they,  by  little  and  little, 
began  to  stand  on  their  prerogatives,  and  at  last  overthrew 
the  parliaments,  tliroughout  Christendom,  except  here  only 

witli  us. Let  us  be  careful  then  to  preserve  the  king's 

good  opinion  of  parliaments,  which  bringeth  such  hafjii- 
ness  to  thp  nation,  and  makes  us  envied  of  all  others,  while 
there  is  this  sweetness  between  his  majesty  and  the  Com- 
mons ;  lest  we  lose  the  repute  of  a  free  jieople  by  our  tur- 
bulency  in  parliament."'  These  imprudent  suggestions 
rather  gave  warning  than  struck  terror.  A  precarious 
liberty,  the  Commons  thought,  which  was  to  be  preserved 
by  unlimited  complaisance,  was  no  liberty  at  all.  And  it 
was  necessary,  while  yet  in  their  power,  to  secure  the 
constitution  by  such  invincible  barriers,  that  no  king  or 
minister  should  ever,  for  the  future,  dare  to  speak  such  a 
language  to  any  parliament,  or  even  entertain  such  a  pro- 
ject against  them. 

Two  members  of  the  House,  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and 
Sir  John  Elliott,  who  had  been  employed  as  managers  of 
tlie  impeachment  against  the  duke,  were  thi-own  into  pri- 
son.'' The  Commons  immediately  declared,  that  tfiey 
would  proceed  no  further  upon  business,  till  they  hacl 
satisfaction  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alleged,  as  tlie 
reason  of  this  measure,  certain  seditious  expressions, 
which,  he  said,  had,  in  their  accusation  of  the  duke,  drop- 
ped from  tliese  members.  Upon  inquirv,  it  appeared  that 
no  such  expressions  had  been  use'd.'  Tlie  members  were 
released,  and  the  king  reaped  no  other  benefit  from  this 


<]•  33  totally  iiuiDrerr,  that  they  may  leproat  h  J; 
■' inz  so  loo!?  deceived  by  them:  they  represeot  them 
.,.  ~,in  .  i....i  I.., ,  may  reproach  the  kinR,  the  prince, and  the  duke,  with 
LilittiuoU  ill  ihtir  nan-ttive  to  the  parliament,  'the  truth  is,  they  were 
iuincere  at  first;  but  the  reasons,  proreeding  trom  bifiolry.  were  not  sus- 
pected by  James,  and  were  at  labt  overcome.    They  became  ^illcc^e  ;  but 


attempt  than  to  exasperate  the  House  still  further,  and  to 
show  some  degree  of  precipitancy  and  indiscretion. 

Moved  by  tins  example,  the  House  of  I'eers  were  roused 
from  their  Inactivity;  and  claimed  liberty  for  the  Earl  ol 
Arundel,  who  had  been  lately  confined  in  die  Tower. 
After  many  fruitless  evasions,  the  king,  though  somewhat 
ungracefully,  was  at  last  obliged  to  coniply.°»  And  in  this 
incident  it  sufficiently  appeared  that  the  llords,  how  little 
so  ever  inclined  to  popular  courses,  were  not  wanting  in  a 
just  sense  of  their  own  dignity. 

The  ill  humour  of  the  Commons,  thus  wantonly  irritated 
by  the  court,  and  finding  no  gratification  in  the  legal  im- 
peachment of  Buckingham, sought  other  objects  on  which 
It  might  exert  itself.  The  never-failing  cry  of  popery  here 
served  them  instead.  They  again  claimed  die  execution 
of  the  penal  laws  against  catholics  ;  and  they  presented 
to  the  king  a  list  of  persons  intrusted  with  offices,  most 
of  them  insignificant,  who  were  either  convicted  or  sus- 
pected recusants.n  In  this  particidar,  they  had,  perhaps, 
some  reason  to  blame  the  king's  conduct.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  the  last  House  of  Commons  a  redress  of  this 
religious  grievance :  but  he  was  apt,  in  imitation  of  his 
father,  to  imagine  that  the  parliament,  when  they  failed  of 
supplying  his  necessities,  had,  on  their  part,  freed  him 
from  the  obligation  of  a  strict  performance.  A  new  odium, 
likewise,  by  these  representations,  was  attempted  to  be 
tlirown  upon  Buckingliam.  His  mother,  who  had  a  great 
influence  over  him,  was  a  professed  catholic  ;  his  wife  was 
not  free  from  suspicion :  and  the  indulgence  given  to 
catholics  was  of  course  supposed  to  proceed  entirely  from 
his  credit  and  authority.  So  violent  was  the  bigotry  of 
tlie  times,  that  it  was  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  dis- 
qualifying any  one  from  holding  an  office,  that  his  wife, 
or  relations,  or  companions,  were  papists,  though  he  him- 
self was  a  conformist." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  persecution  was  here  chiefly 
pushed  on  bv  laymen  ;  and  that  the  church  was  willing  to 
nave  granted  more  liberty  than  would  be  allowed  by  tlie 
Commons.  The  reconciling  doctrines  likewise  of  Slon- 
tague  failed  not  anew  to  meet  with  severe  ceusuies  from 
that  zealous  assembly.P 

Tlie  next  attack  made  by  the  Commons,  had  it  prevail- 
ed, would  have  pro\ed  decisive.  Tliey  \rcre  preparing  a 
remonstrance  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
witliout  consent  of  parliament.  Tliis  article,  together  with 
the  new  impositions  laid  on  merchandise  by  .lames,  con- 
stituted near  half  of  the  cro^vn  revenues ;  and  by  depriving 
the  king  of  these  resources,  they  would  have  reduced  him 
to  total  subjection  and  dependence,  ^yhile  they  retained 
such  a  pledge,  Ijesiiles  the  supply  already  promised,  they 
were  sure  that  nothing  could  be  refused  them.  Though, 
after  canvassing  the  matter  near  three  months,  they  found 
themselves  utterly  incapable  of  fixing  any  legal  crime 
upon  the  duke,  they  regarded  him  as  an  unable  and  per- 
haps a  dangerous  minister;  and  thev  intended  to  present 
a  petition,  which  would  then  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
command,  for  removing  him  from  his  majesty's  person 
and  councils.i 

The  king  was  alarmed  at  the  yoke  which  he  saw  pre- 
pared for  him.  Buckingham's  sole  guilt,  he  thought,  was 
the  being  his  friend  and  favourite.'  All  the  other  com- 
plaints against  him  were  mere  pretences.  A  little  before 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  No  new  crime  had  since 
been  discovered.  After  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  prompted 
by  the  greatest  malice,  the  smallest  appearance  of  guilt 
could  not  be  fixed  upon  him.  What  idea,  he  asked,  must 
all  mankind  entertain  of  his  honour,  should  he  sacrifice 
his  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary  considerations  ?  What 
further  authority  shoula  he  retain  in  the  nation,  were  he 
capable,  in  the  tieginning  of  his  reign,  to  give,  in  so  signal 

the  prince,  deci^iveri  by  the  many  unavoidable  causes  of  delay,  bclieted 
that  they  were  still  deceiving  him, 
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an  instance,  .such  matter  of  triumph  to  liis  enemies,  and 
tliscouraKcnient  to  his  adherents  ?  To-dav  the  Commons 
pretend  to  wrest  his  minister  from  him.  To-morrow  they 
will  attack  some  branch  of  his  prerogative.  By  their  re- 
monstrances, and  promises,  ana  protestations,  they  had 
engased  the  crown  in  a  war.  As  soon  as  they  saw  a  re- 
treat impossible,  without  waitin;;  for  new  incidents,  with- 
out covering  themselves  with  new  pretences,  thev  imme- 
diatelv  deserted  him,  and  refused  him  all  reasona1)le  sup- 
ply. It  was  evident,  that  they  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
to' see  him  plunged  in  inextricable  difficulties,  of  which 
they  intended  to  take  advantage.  To  such  deep  jierfidy, 
to  such  unboimded  usurpations,  it  was  necessary  to  oppose 
a  proper  firmness  and  resolution.  All  encroachments  on 
supreme  power  could  only  be  resisted  successfully  on  the 
tirst  attempt.  The  sovereign  authority  was,  with  some 
dirticulty,  reduced  from  its  ancient  and  lejial  height ;  but 
when  once  pushed  downwards,  it  soon  became  contempt- 
ible, and  would  easily,  by  the  continuance  of  the  same 
effort,  now  encouraged  by  success,  be  carried  to  the  lowest 
extremity. 

Prompted  by  these  plausible  motives,  Charles  was  de- 
termined immediately  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  When 
this  resolution  was  known,  the  House  of  Peers,  whose 
compliant  behaviour  entitled  them  to  some  authority  yvith 
him,  endeavoured  to  interpose  :'  and  they  petitioned  him, 
that  he  would  allow  the  parliament  to  sit  some  time  longer. 
Not  a  imimfnt  longer,  cried  the  king  hastily  ;'  and  he  soon 
after  ended  the  session  by  a  dissolution. 

As  this  measure  was  foreseen,  the  Commons  took  care 
to  finish  and  disperse  their  remonstrance,  which  they  in- 
tended as  a  juslification  of  their  conduct  to  the  people. 

isihJu  '^''^  '*'""  'likewise,  on  his  part,  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  gave  the  reasons  of 
bis  disagreement  with  the  parliament,  and  of  their  sudden 
dissolution,  before  they  had  time  to  conclude  any  one  act." 
These  papers  furnished  the  partisans  on  both  sides  with 
ample  matter  of  apology  or  of  recrimination.  But  all  im- 
partial men  judged  "  T/iiit  the  Commons,  though  they  had 
not  as  yet  violated  any  law,  yet,  by  their  unpliableness  and 
independence,  were  insensibly  changing,  perhaps  improv- 
ing, the  spirit  and  genius,  while  they  preserved  the  form, 
of  the  constitution  :  and  that  the  king  was  acting  altogether 
without  any  plan  ;  running  on  in  a  road  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  the  most  dangerous  precipices,  and  concerting 
no  proper  measures,  either  for  submitting  to  tlie  obstinacy 
of  the  Commons,  or  for  subduing  it." 

After  a  breach  with  the  parliament,  which  seemed  so 
difficult  to  repair,  the  only  rational  counsel  which  Charles 
could  pursue,  was,  immediately  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Spain,  and  to  render  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  independ- 
ent of  his  people,  who  discovered  so  little  inclination  to 
support  him,  or  rather  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  deter- 
mined resolution  to  abridge  his  authority.  Nothing  could 
be  more  easy  in  the  execution  tlian  this  measure,  nor  more 
agreeable  to  his  own  and  to  national  interest.  But  besides 
the  treaties  and  engagements  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  Holland  and  Denmark,  the  king's  thoughts  were  at 
this  time  averse  to  pacific  counsels.  There  are  two  cir- 
cumstances in  Cliarles's  character  seemingly  incompatible, 
;  which  attended  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
and  were  in  part  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  :  he  was  very 
steady  and  even  obstinate  in  his  purpose;  and  he  %vas 
easily  governed,  by  reason  of  his  facility,  and  of  his  defer- 
ence to  men  much  inferior  to  himself  toth  in  morals  and 
jonderstanding.  His  great  ends  he  inflexibly  maintained : 
hut  the  means  of  attaining  them  he  readily  received  from 
his  ministers  and  favourites,  tliough  not  always  fortunate 
in  his  choice.  The  violent,  impetuous  Buckingham,  in- 
flamed with  a  desire  of  revenge  for  injuries  which  he  him- 
self had  committed,  and  animated  with  a  love  of  glory 
which  he  had  no  talents  to  merit,  had  at  this  time,  not- 
withstanding his  profuse  licentious  life,  acquired  an  invin- 
cible ascendant  over  the  virtuous  and  gentle  temper  of  the 
king. 

The  nao  counsels,  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to  tlie 
parliament,  were  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  supply  his 
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necessities.      Had   he  possessed    any   military  forco,  on 

which  he  could  rely,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  at 

once  taken  off'  the  mask,  and  governed  without  any  regard 

to  parliamentary  privileges  :  so  high  an  idea   ,-■.,    , 

,      t    ,  1    '^i.  1  ■      1  ■  1     violent   mea- 

had  he  received  ot  kingly  prerogative,  and  sures  of  ih« 
so  contemptible  a  notion  of  the  rights  of  """• 
those  popular  assemblies,  from  which,  he  very  naturally 
thought,  he  had  met  with  such  ill  usage.  But  his  army 
was  new  levied,  ill  paid,  and  yvorse  disciplined ;  nowise 
superior  to  the  militia,  who  were  much  more  numerous, 
and  yyho  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  influence  of 
the  country  gentlemen.  It  behoved  him,  therefore,  to 
proceed  cautiously,  and  to  cover  his  enterprises  under  the 
pretence  of  ancient  precedents,  which,  considering  the  great 
authority  commonly  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors,  could 
not  be  wanting  to  himself. 

A  commission  was  openlv  granted  to  compound  with 
the  catholics,  and  agiee  for  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws 
enacted  against  tliem."  By  this  expedient,  the  king  both 
filled  his  coffers,  and  gratified  his  inclination  of  giving  in- 
dulgence to  these  religionists :  but  he  could  not  have  em- 
ployed any  branch  of  prerogative  which  would  have  been 
more  disagreeable,  or  would  have  appeared  more  exception- 
able to  his  protestant  subjects. 

From  the  nobility  he  desired  assistance ;  from  the  city 
he  required  a  loan  of  100,000  pounds.  The  former  con- 
tributed slowly  :  but  the  latter,  covering  themselves  under 
many  pretences  and  excuses,  gave  him  at  last  a  flat  refusal." 

In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  distribution,  by  order  of 
council,  was  made  to  all  the  maritime  towns ;  and  each  of 
them  was  required,  witli  the  assistance  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  to  arm  so  many  vessels  as  yvere  appomted  tnem.i' 
Tlie  city  of  London  was  rated  at  twenty  slups.  This  is  the 
first  appearance,  in  Charles's  reign,  of  ship-money ;  a  tax- 
ation which  had  once  been  imposed  by  Elizabeth,  but 
yvhich  afterwards,  when  carried  some  steps  further  by 
Charles,  created  such  violent  discontents. 

Of  some,  loans  were  required  :^  to  others,  the  way  of 
benevolence  was  proposed  :  methods  supported  by  prece- 
dent, but  always  invidious,  even  in  times  more  sutmissive 
and  compliant.  In  the  most  absolute  governments  such 
expedients  would  be  regarded  as  irregular  and  unequal. 

These  counsels  for  supply  yvere  conducted  with  some 
moderation  ;  till  news  arrived  that  a  great  battle  was  fought 
between  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Count  „.^^  ^^^ 
Tilly,  the  imperial  general ;  in  which  the  "^ 
fornier  was  totally  defeated.  Money  now,  more  than  ever, 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  repair  so  great  a  breach  in 
the  alliance,  and  to  support  a  pnnce  who  was  so  nearly 
allied  to  Charles,  and  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  war 
chiefly  by  the  intrigues,  solicitations,  and  promises  of  the 
English  monarch.  After  some  deliberation,  an  act  of 
council  was  passed,  importing,  that  as  the  urgency  of  af- 
fliirs  admitted  not  the  way  of  parliament,  the  most  speedy, 
equal,  and  convenient  method  of  supply  was  by  a  Gene- 
ral Loan  from  the  subject,  according  as  every  man  was 
assessed  in  the  rolls  of  the  last  subsidy.  That  precise  sum 
was  required  yvhich  each  yvould  have  paid,  had  the  vote  of 
four  subsidies  passed  into  a  layv  :  but  care  was  taken  to 
inform  the  people,  that  the  sums  exacted  were  not  to  be 
called  subsidies,  but  loans.'  Had  any  doubt  remained, 
whether  forced  loans,  hoyvever  authorized  by  precedent, 
and  even  by  statute,  were  a  violation  of  liberty,  and  must, 
by  necessary  consequence,  render  all  parliaments  super- 
fluous;  this"  was  the  proper  expedient  for  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation.  Tlie  example  of  Henry  \'[II.  yvho 
had  once,  in  his  arbitrary  reign,  practised  a  like  method  of 
levying  a  regular  supply,  yvas  generally  deemed  a  very  in- 
sufficient authority. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  levy  Oiese  loans,  among 
other  articles  of  secret  instruction,  were  enjoined,  "  If  any 
shall  refuse  to  lend,  and  shall  make  delays  or  excuses,  and 
persist  in  his  obstinacy,  that  thev  examine  him  upon  oath, 
wliether  he  has  been  dealt  with  to  deny  or  refuse  to  lend, 
or  make  an  excuse  for  not  lending?  Who  has  dealt  yvith 
him,  and  what  speeches  or  persuasions  were  used  to  that 
purpose  ?  And  that  they  also  sliall  charge  every  such  per- 
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soil,  in  liis  majfjty's  name,  upon  bis  alles;ianro,  not  to  dis- 
close to  anv  one  what  his  answer  was."""  So  violent  an 
inquisitorial  |iower,  so  impracticable  an  attempt  at  secrecy, 
were  the  objects  of  indignation,  and  even,  in  some  dei'ree, 
of  ridicule. 

That  rebsious  prejudices  mi^bt  support  civil  authority, 
sermons  were  preaelieii  by  Sibthorne  and  Manwaring,  in 
fa%o«r  of  the  scneral  loan  ;  and  tlie  covirt  industriously 
spread  tliem  over  the  kingdom.  Passive  obedience  was 
tliere  recommended  in  its  full  extent,  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state  was  represented  as  beloneinj  to  the  king  alone, 
and  all  limitations  of  law  and  a  constitution  were  rejected 
as  seditious  and  impious.<^  So  openly  was  tins  doctrine 
espoused  by  the  court,  that  Archbishop  Abbot,  a  popular 
and  virtuous  prelate,  was,  because  he  refused  to  license 
Sibthorpe's  sermon,  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  banished  from  London,  and  confined  to  one  of  his 
country  seats.''  Abbot's  principles  of  liberty,  and  his 
opposition  to  Buckins;!iam,  had  always  rendered  him  very 
ungracious  at  court,  and  had  acquired  him  the  character  of 
a  puritan.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  party  made  the 
privileges  of  the  nation  as  much  a  part  of  their  religion,  as 
the  church  iiarty  did  the  prerogatives  of  the  cro"n;  and 
nothing  teniled  further  to  recommend  among  the  people, 
who  always  take  opinions  in  the  lump,  the  whole  system 
and  all  the  jirinciples  of  the  former  sect.  The  kin?  soon 
found,  by  fatal  experience,  that  this  engine  of  reliffion, 
which  with  so  little  necessity  was  introduced  into  politics, 
falling  under  more  fortunate  management,  wtis  played  with 
the  most  terrible  success  against  him. 

\\  hile  the  king,  instigated  by  anger  and  necessity,  thus 
employed  the  whole  extent  of  his  prerosative,  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  far  from  being  subdued.  Throughout 
England,  many  refused  these  loans ;  some  were  even 
active  in  encouraging  their  neighbours  to  insist  upon  their 
common  rights  and  privileges.  By  warrant  of  the  council, 
rte«'  were  thrown  into  prison.<=  Most  of  them  with  patience 
submitted  to  confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to  the 
king,  who  commonly  released  them.  Five  eenllemeii 
alone.  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter 
Earl,  Sir  John  Heveningham,  and  Sir  Edmond  Hambden, 
had  spirit  enough,  at  their  own  hazard  and  expense,  to 
defend  the  public  liberties,  and  to  demand  releasement, 
not  as  a  favour  from  the  court,  but  as  their  due,  by  the 
laws  of  their  country.'  No  particular  cause  was  assigned 
of  their  commitment.  The  special  command  alone  of  the 
king  and  council  was  pleaded  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that, 
by  law,  this  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  bail  or 
releasement  to  the  prisoners. 

Novecii«;r         '"''"'^  question   was  brought  to  a  solemn 

X  oven  «;r.  ^^j^j  Y,f.f^,g  ,hg  King's  Bench  ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  attentive  to  the  issue  of  a  cause,  which  was 
of  much  greater  consequence  than  the  event  of  many  battles. 

By  the  debates  on  tliis  subject  it  appeared,  beyond  con- 
troversy, to  tlie  nation,  that  their  ancestors  had  been  so 
jealous"  of  personal  liberty,  as  to  secure  it  against  arbitrary 
power  in  the  crown,  by  six  several  statutes,?  and  bv  an 
articleii  of  the  Great  Charter  itself,  the  most  sacred  found- 
ation of  the  laws  and  constitution.  But  the  kings  of 
England  who  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  enacting  of 
these  laws,  had  sufficient  authority,  when  the  tide  of  liberty 
was  spent,  to  obstruct  their  regular  execution  ;  and  thev 
deemed  it  superfluous  to  attempt  the  formal  repeal  of 
statutes  which  they  found  so  many  expedients  and  pre- 
tences to  elude.  Turbulent  and  seditious  times  frequently 
occurred,  when  the  safety  of  the  people  absolutely  required 
llie  confinemfent  of  factious  leaders ;  and  by  the  genius  of 
the  old  constitution,  the  prince,  of  himself,  was  accustomed 
to  assume  every  branch  of  preroixative,  which  was  found 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  peace  and  of  his 
ovn^  authority.  Expediency  at  other  times  would  cover 
itself  under  the  appearance  of  necessity  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  precelents  multiplied,  the  will  alone  of  the  sovereign 
was  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  expediency,  of  which 
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he  constituted  biinself  the  sole  judge.  In  an  age  and 
nation  where  the  power  of  a  turbulent  nobility  prevailed, 
and  where  the  kin^  had  no  settled  milltaiy  force,  the  only 
means  that  could  maintain  public  peace,  was  the  exertion 
of  such  prompt  and  discretionary  powers  in  the  crown; 
anil  the  public  itself  had  become  so  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity, that  those  ancient  laws  in  fivour  of  personal  liberty, 
while  often  violated,  had  never  been  challenged  or  revived 
during  the  coui-se  of  near  three  centuries.  Though  re- 
bellious subjects  had  frequently,  in  the  open  field,  resisted 
the  king's  authority ;  no  person  had  been  found  so  bold, 
when  confined  and  at  mercy,  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  regal  power,  and  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tion against  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  not  tdl  this 
ace,  when  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  universally  diffused, 
when  the  principles  of  government  were  nearly  reduced  to 
a  system,  when  the  tempers  of  men,  more  civilized,  seemed 
less  to  require  those  violent  exertions  of  prerogative,  that 
these  five  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  by  a  noble  effort, 
ventured,  in  this  national  cause,  to  bring  the  question  to  a 
final  determination.  And  the  .kinc  was  astonished  to 
observe,  that  a  power  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  almost 
without  interruption,  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  directly 
opposite  to  the  clearest  laws,  and  supported  by  few  un- 
doubted precedents  in  couris  of  judicature.  These  had 
scarcely,  in  any  instance,  refused  bail  upon  commitments 
by  special  command  of  the  king;  because  the  persons 
committed  had  seldom  or  never  dared  to  demand  it,  at 
least  to  insist  on  their  demand. 

Sir  Itandolf  Crew,  chief  justice,  had  been 
displaced,  as  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  '  •  ■  ^• 
court :  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde, esteemed  more  obsequious,  had 
obtained  that  high  office  ;  yet  the  judges,  by  his  direction, 
went  no  further  than  to  remand  the  gentlemen  to  prison, 
and  refuse  the  bail  which  was  offered.'  Heathe,  the 
attorney-general,  insisted  tliat  the  court,  in  imitation  of  the 
judges  in  the  34th  of  EliiabeUi,k  should  enter  a  general 
judgment,  that  no  bail  could  be  granted  upon  a  commit- 
ment by  the  king  or  council.'  But  the  judges  wisely  de- 
clined complying.  The  nation,  they  saw,  was  already  to 
the  last  dejree  exasperated.  In  the  present  disposition  of 
men's  minds,  univereal  complaints  prevailed,  as  if  the 
kingdom  were  reduced  to  slavery.  And  the  most  in- 
vidious prerogative  of  the  cro«Ti,  it  was  said,  that  of 
imprisoning  the  subject,  is  here  openly  and  solemnly,  and 
in  numerous  instances,  exercised  for  the  most  invidious 
purpose ;  in  order  to  extort  loans,  or  rather  subsidies, 
without  consent  of  parliament. 

But  this  was  rot  the  only  hardship  of  whicli  the  nation 
then  thought  they  had  reason  to  complain.  Tlie  army, 
which  had  made  the  fruitless  expedition  to  Cadiz,  was  dis- 
pei-sed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  money  was  levied 
upon  the  counties  for  the  payment  of  their  quarters." 

The  soldiers  were  billeted  upon  private  houses,  conttary 
to  custom,  which  required  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  they 
should  be  quartered  in  inns  and  public-houses." 

Those  who  had  refused  or  delayed  the  loan,  were  sure  to 
be  loaded  with  a  great  number  of  these  dangerous  and  dis- 
orderly guests. 

Maiiv  too,  of  low  condition,  who  had  shown  a  refractory 
dis|iosifion,  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  enlisted  in 
the  fleet  or  army."  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  for  the  same  reason, 
was  despatched  on  an  ermnd  to  the  nalatinate.P  Glan- 
ville,  an  eminent  lawyer,  had  been  ouliged,  during  the 
former  interval  of  parliament,  to  accept  of  an  office  in  the 
navv.'i 

Tlie  soldiers,  ill  paid  and  undisciplined,  committed 
many  crimes  and  outrages,  and  much  increased  the  public 
discontents.  To  prevent  these  disorders,  martial  law,  so 
requisite  to  the  support  of  discipline,  was  exercised  upon 
the  soldiers.  By  a  contradiction,  which  is  natural  wnen 
the  people  are  exasperated,  the  outrages  of  the  army  were 
complained  of;  the  remedy  was  thought  still  more  in- 
tolerable.''   Though  the  expediency,  if  we  are  not  rather  to 
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say  the  necessity,  of  martial  law  had  formerly  been  deemed, 
of  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  ostablishnio;  it;  men,  now 
liecome  more  jealous  of  liberty,  and  more  refined  re;isoners 
ni  questions  of  government,  re^r-irded  as  illegal  and  arbi- 
trary, every  exercise  of  authority  which  was  not  supported 
by  express  statute  or  uninterrupted  precedent. 
'  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  except  a  few  courtiers  or 
ecclesiastics,  all  men  vvt-re  displeased  with  this  hi;;li  exer- 
tion of  prerogative,  and  this  new  spirit  of  administration. 
Thoush  ancient  precedents  were  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
king's  measures ;  a  considerable  difference,  upon  com|iari- 
son,  was  obsi^rved  between  the  cases.  Acts  of  [lower, 
however  irregular,  might  casually,  and  at  intei-vals,  be  exer- 
ciseil  by  a  prince,  for  the  sake  of  des|)atch  or  expediency  ; 
and  vet  liberty  still  subsist  in  some  tolerable  degree  under 
his  administration.  But  where  all  these  were  reduced  into 
a  system,  were  exerted  without  interruption,  were  studiously 
sought  for,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  laws,  and  sub- 
due th»  refractory  spirit  of  the  nation,  it  was  necessary  to 
find  some  speedy  remedy,  or  finally  to  abandon  all  hopes 
of  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  constitution.  Nor  did 
moderate  men  esteem  the  provocation  which  the  king  liad 
received,  though  great,  sufficient  to  warrant  all  these  vio- 
lent measures.  The  Commons,  as  yet,  had  nowise  invaded 
his  authority  :  they  had  only  exercised,  as  best  pleased 
lliem,  their  own'  privileges.  Was  he  justifiable,  because 
from  one  House  of  Parliament  he  had  met  with  harsh  and 
unkind  treatment,  to  make  in  revenge  an  invasion  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  ? 

But  great  was  at  this  time  the  surprise  of  all  men,  when 
Charles,  baffled  in  every  attempt  against  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, embroiled  with  his  own  subjects,  unsupplied  with 
any  treasure  but  what  he  extorted  bv  the  most  invidious 
and  most  dangerous  measures  :  as  if  the  half  of  Europe. 
now  his  enemy,  were  not  sufficient   for  the  exercise   of 

War  with  military  prowess  ;  wantonly  attacked  France, 
France.  the  Other  great  kingdom  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  engaged  at  once  in  war  against  these  two  powers, 
whose  interests  were  hitherto  deemed  so  incompatible,  that 
tliey  could  never,  it  was  thought,  agree  either  in  the  same 
friendships  or  enmities.  All  authentic  memoirs,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  ascribe  to  Buckingham's  counsels 
this  war  with  France,  and  represent  him  as  actuated  by 
motives,  which  would  appear  incredible,  were  we  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  violence  and  temerity  of  his  character. 

The  three  great  monarchies  of  Europe  were  at  this  time 
ruled  by  young  princes,  Philip,  Lewis,  and  Charles,  who 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  who  had  resigned  the 
government  of  themselves,  and  of  their  kingdoms,  to  their 
creatures  and  ministers,  Olivare?.,  Richelieu,  and  Bucking- 
ham. The  peo[)le,  whom  the  moderate  temper  or  narrow 
genius  of  their  princes  would  have  allowed  to  remain  for 
ever  in  tranquillity,  were  strongly  agitated  bv  the  emula- 
tion and  jealousy  of  the  ministers.  Above  all,  the  tower- 
ing spirit  of  Richelieu,  incapable  of  rest,  promised  an 
active  age,  and  gave  indications  of  great  revolutions 
throughout  all  Europe. 

This  man  had  no  sooner,  by  suppleness  and  intrigue, 
gotten  possession  of  the  reins  of  government,  than  he  formed 
at  once  three  mighty  projects;  to  subdue  tlie  turbulent 
spirits  of  the  great,  to  reduce  the  rebellious  hugonots,  and 
to  curb  the  encroaching  power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
Undaunted  and  implacable,  prudent  and  active,  he  braved 
all  the  opposition  of  the  French  princes  and  nobles  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  vengeance ;  he  discovered  and  dissipated 
all  their  secret  cabals  and  conspiracies.  Ills  sovereign 
himself  he  held  in  subjection,  while  he  exalted  the  throne. 
Tlie  people,  while  they  lo.st  their  liberties,  acquired,  bv 
means  of  his  administration,  learning,  order,  discipline,  and 
renown.  That  confused  and  inaccurate  genius  of  govern- 
ment, of  which  France  partook  in  common  with  other 
European  kingdoms,  he  changed  into  a  simple  monarchy  ; 
at  the  very  time  when  the  incapacity  of  Buckingham  en- 
couraged the  free  spirit  of  the  Commons  to  establish  in 
Enirland  a  regular  system  of  liberty. 

However  unequal  the  comparison  between  these  minis- 
ters, Buckingham  had  entertained  a  mighty  jealousy  airalnst 
Richelieu  ;  a  jealousy  not  founded  on  rlvalsliip  of  power 
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and  politics,  but  of  love  and  gallantry;  where  the  duke 
was  as  much  superior  to  the  cardinal,  as  he  was  inferior  in 
every  other  particular. 

At  the  time  when  Charles  married  by  proxy  the  Princess 
Henrietta,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  sent  to 
France,  in  order  to  grace  the  nuptials,  and  conduct  the  new 
(pieeii  into  England.  The  eyes  of  the  French  court  were 
directed  by  curiosity  towards  that  man,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  unlimited  favour  of  two  successive  monarchs,  and  who, 
from  a  private  station,  had  mounted,  in  the  earliest  youth, 
to  the  absolute  government  of  three  kingdoms.  The  beauty 
of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  of  his  air,  the  splendour  of 
his  equipage,  his  fine  taste  in  dress,  festivals,  and  carousals, 
corresponded  to  the  prepossessions  entertained  in  Ins 
favour :  the  affiibility  of  his  behaviour,  the  gaiety  of  his 
manners,  the  magnificence  of  his  expense,  increased  still 
further  the  general  admiration  which  was  paid  him.  All 
business  being  already  concerted,  the  time  was  entirely 
spent  in  mirth  and  entertainments  ;  and,  during  those 
splendid  scenes  among  that  gay  people,  the  duke  found 
himself  in  a  situation  where  he  was  perfectly  qualified  to 
excel.s  Bat  his  great  success  at  Paris  proved  as  fatal  as 
his  former  failure  at  .Madrid.  Encouraged  by  the  smiles 
of  the  court,  he  dared  to  cany  his  ambitious  addresses  to 
the  queen  herself;  and  lie  failed  not  to  make  impression  on 
a  heart  not  undisposed  to  the  tender  passions.  That  at- 
tachment, at  least  of  the  mind,  which  appears  so  delicious, 
and  is  so  dangerous,  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  princess ;  and  the  duke  presumed  so  far  on  her  good 
graces,  that,  after  his  departure,  he  secretly  returned  upon 
some  pretence,  and,  paying  a  visit  to  the  queen,  was  dis- 
missed  with  a  reproof  which  savoured  more  of  kindness 
than  of  anger.' 

Information  of  this  correspondence  was  soon  carried  to 
Richelieu.  The  vigilance  of  that  minister  was  here  further 
roused  by  jealousy.  He  too,  either  from  vanity  or  politics, 
had  ventured  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  queen.  But  a 
priest,  past  middle  age,  of  a  severe  character,  and  occupied 
in  the  most  extensive  plans  of  ambition  or  vengeance,  was 
but  an  unequal  match  in  that  contest,  for  a  young  courtier, 
entirely  disposed  to  gaiety  and  gallantry.  The  cardinal's 
disappointment  strongly  inclined  him  to  counterwork  the 
amorous  projects  of  his  rival.  When  the  duke  was  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  new  embassy  to  Paris,  a  message 
was  sent  him  from  Louis,  that  he  must  not  think  of  such 
a  journey.  In  a  romantic  passion  he  swore.  That  he  would 
see  the  queen  in  spite  nf  all  the  power  of  France ;  and,  from 
that  moment,  he  determined  to  engage  England  in  a  war 
with  that  kingdom." 

He  first  took  advantage  of  some  quarrels  excited  by  the 
Queen  of  England's  attendants  ;  and  he  persuaded  Cliarles 
to  dismiss  at  once  all  her  French  servants,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  the  marriage  treaty.'"  He  encouraged  the  Eng- 
lish ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seize  vessels  belong- 
ing to  French  merchants ;  and  these  he  forthwith  condemned 
as  prizes,  by  a  sentence  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  But 
finding  that  all  these  injuries  produced  only  remonstrances 
and  embassies,  or  at  most  reprisals,  on  the  part  of  France, 
he  resolved  to  second  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Soubize, 
and  to  undertake  at  once  a  military  expedition  against  that 
kingdom. 

Soubize,  wlio,  with  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  was 
the  leader  of  the  hugonot  faction,  was  at  that  time  in 
London,  and  strongly  solicited  Charles  to  embrace  the 
protection  of  these  distressed  religionists.  He  represented, 
that  after  the  inhabitants  of  Rnchelle  had  been  repressed 
by  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland,  after 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  French  king,  under  Charles's 
mediation,  the  ambitious  cardinal  was  still  meditating  the 
destruction  of  the  hugonots  ;  that  preparations  were  silently 
making  in  every  province  of  France  for  the  suppression  of 
their  religion  ;  that  forts  were  erected  in  order  to  bridle 
Rochelle,  the  most  considerable  bulwark  of  the  protestants ; 
that  the  reformed  in  France  cast  their  eyes  on  Charles  as 
the  head  of  their  faith,  and  considered  him  as  a  prince  en- 
gaged bv  interest,  as  well  as  inclination,  to  support  them ; 
that,  so  long  as  their  ]iarty  subsisted,  Charles  might  rely 
on  their  attachment  as  much  as  on  that  of  his  own  subjects; 
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but  if  Uieir  lil)cilie3  were  once  i^vislied  from  tlieni,  tlie 
jiower  of  I'Vauce,  freed  from  this  ini|ieilmieiit,  would  soon 
lifconie  forniidiihle  to  England,  and  to  all  the  iieif;ld>our- 
ini;  nations. 

Tliougli  Charles  probably  bore  but  small  favour  to  the 
liugonots,  who  so  much  resembled  the  puritans  in  disci- 
iiline  and  worship,  m  religion  and  politics,  he  yet  allowed 
iiiuiself  to  be  j:,iined  by  these  arsunienis,  culorced  by  the 
solicitations  of  Buckingham.  A  fliet  of  a  hundred  sail, 
and  an  army  of  7000  men,  were  tilted  out  for  the  invasion 
of  France,  and  both  of  them  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
the  duke,  who  was  altogether  unacquainted  both  with  land 
and  sea  service.  The  fleet  appeared  before  Rochelle  ;  but 
so  ill  concerted  were  Huckingliam's  measures,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  shut  their  gates,  and  refused  to  admit 
allies,  of  wliose  coming  they  were  not  previously  informed.' 
All  his  military  operations  showed  equal  incapacity  and  iii- 

oih  Jul  ■  experience.      Instead  of  attacking  Oleron,  a 

Kii(ie<iition'to  fertile  island  and  defenceless,  he  bent  his 
the  isle  ol  kik-.  poufgg  (q  the  isle  of  llhij,  which  was  well  gar- 
risoned and  fortified ;  having  landed  his  men,  though  with 
some  loss,  he  followed  not  the  blow,  but  allowed  Toiras,  the 
French  governor,  five  days'  respite;  during  which  St. 
RIartin  was  victualled  and  provided  for  a  siege.y  He  left 
behind  him  the  small  fort  of  Prie,  which  could  at  first  have 
made  no  maimer  of  resistance :  though  resolved  to  starve 
St.  jVIaitin,  lie  guarded  the  sea  nes;ligently,  and  allowed 
provisions  and  anmiunition  to  be  thrown  into  it :  despair- 
ing to  reduce  it  V)y  famine,  he  attacked  it  without  having 
made  any  breach,  and  rashly  threw  away  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers :  having  found  that  a  French  anny  had  stolen  over 
in  small  divisions,  and  had  landed  at  Prie,  the  fort  which 
he  had  at  first  overlooked,  he  began  to  think 
Oct.  28.  ^j.  ^  ^g,^^^^ .  j,m  made  it  so  unskilfully,  that 
it  was  equivalent  to  a  total  rout :  he  was  the  last  of  the  army 
that  embarked ;  and  he  returned  to  England,  having  lost 
two-thirds  of  his  land-forces  ;  totally  discredited  bodi  as 
an  admiral  and  a  general ;  and  bringing  no  praise  with 
him,  but  the  vulgar  one  of  courage  and  personal  bravery. 

The  Duke  of  llohan,  who  had  taken  arms  as  soon  as 
Buckingham  appeared  upon  the  coast,  discovered  the 
dangerous  spirit  of  the  sect,  without  being  able  to  do  any 
mischief:  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle,  who  had  at  last  been 
induced  to  join  the  English,  hastened  the  vengeance  of 
their  master,  exhausted  their  provisions  in  supplying  their 
allies,  and  were  threatened  with  an  immediate  siege.  Such 
were  the  fruits  of  Buckingham's  expedition  against  France. 


CHAP.  LI. 

Third  parliament — Petitioii  of  right — Pr( 
—  New  session  of  parliament — '" 
Dissolution  ol*  the  parliament. 

n  t(K8  There  was  reason  to  apprehend  some  dis- 
order or  insun'ection,  from  the  discontents 
which  prevailed  among  the  people  in  England.  Their 
liberties,  they  believed,  were  lavished  from  them ;  illegal 
taxes  extorted  ;  their  commerce,  which  had  met  with  a  se- 
vere check  from  the  Spanish,  was  totally  annihilated  by  the 
French  war;  those  military  honours  transmitted  to  them 
from  their  ancestors  had  received  a  grievous  strain,  by  two 
unsuccessful  and  ill-conducted  expeditions ;  scarce  an 
illustrious  family  but  mourned,  from  the  last  of  them,  the 
lo.ss  of  a  son  or  brother ;  greater  calamities  were  dreaded 
from  the  war  with  these  powerful  monarchies,  concurring 
with  the  internal  disorders  under  which  the  nation  laboured. 
And  these  ills  were  ascribed,  not  to  the  refractory  disposi- 
tion of  the  two  former  parliaments,  to  which  thev  were 
partly  owing;  but  solely  to  Charles's  obstinacy,  in  adhering 
to  the  counsels  of  Buckingham  ;  a  man  nowise  entitled  by 
his  birth,  age,  services,  or  merit,  to  that  unlimited  confi- 
•lence  reposed  in  him.  To  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest, 
jiolicy,  and  ambition  of  the  great,  is  so  much  the  common 
lot  of  the  people,  that  they  may  appear  unreasonable  who 
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would  pretend  to  complain  of  it :  but  to  be  the  victim  of 
the  frivolous  gallantry  of  a  favourite,  and  of  his  boyish 
caprices,  seemed  the  object  of  peculiar  indignation. 

In  this  situation,  it  may  be  imagined,  tlie  king  and  the 
duke  dreaded  above  all  tilings  the  assembling  of  a  parlia- 
ment :  but  so  little  foresight  had  they  jiossessed  in  their 
enterprising  schemes,  that  they  found  themselves  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  embracing  that  expedient.  The 
money  levied,  or  ratlier  extorted,  under  colour  of  preroga- 
tive, had  come  in  very  slowly,  and  had  left  such  ill-humour 
in  tlie  nation,  that  it  a|)pcared  dangerous  to  renew  the  ex- 
periment. The  absolute  necessity  of  supply,  it  was  hoped, 
would  engage  the  Commons  to  forget  all  past  injuries ;  and 
having  experienced  the  ill  efl'ects  of  former  obstinacy,  they 
would  probably  assemble  with  a  resolution  of  making  some 
reasonable  compliances.  The  more  to  soften  them,  it  was  ■ 
concerted,  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  advice,"  that  Bucking- 
ham should  be  the  first  person  that  proposed  m  council  the 
calling  of  a  new  parliament  Having  laid  in  Third  parlia- 
this  stock  of  merit,  he  expected  that  all  his  """"• 
former  misdemeanors  would  he  overlooked  and  forgiven  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  a  tyrant  and  op|)ressor,  he  should  be 
regarded  as  the  first  patriot  in  the  nation. 

The  views  of  the  popular  leaders  were  much  more  judi- 
cious and  profound.  When  the  Commons 
assembled,  they  appeared  to  be  men  of  the  '^" 
same  independent  spirit  with  their  predecessors,  and  pos- 
sessed of  such  riches,  that  their  property  was  computed  to 
surpass  three  times  that  of  the  House  of  Peers  ;  >>  they  were 
deputed  by  boroughs  and  counties,  inflamed  all  of  them 
by  the  late  violations  of  liberty  ;  many  of  the  members 
themselves  had  been  cast  into  prison,  and  had  suffered  by 
the  measures  of  the  court ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  might  prompt  them  to  embrace  violent 
resolutions,  they  entered  upon  business  with  perfect  temper 
and  decorum.  They  considered,  that  the  king,  disgusted 
at  these  popular  assemblies,  and  little  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  their  privileges,  wanted  but  a  fair  pretence  for  breaking 
with  them,  and  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  offered  by 
any  incident,  or  any  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  members. 
He  fairly  told  them,  in  his  first  speech,  that  "  If  they 
should  not  do  their  duties,  m  contributing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  state,  he  must,  in  discharge  of  his  conscience,  use 
those  other  means  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in 
order  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  some  particular  men 
may  otherwise  put  in  danger.  Take  not  this  for  a  threaten- 
ing," added  the  king,  "for  I  sconi  to  threaten  any  but  my 
equals;  but  as  an  admonition  from  him  who,  by  nature 
and  diitv,  has  most  care  of  your  preservation  and  pros- 
perity." ■=  The  lord-keener,  by  the  king's  direction,  sub- 
joined, "  This  way  of  parliamentary  supplies,  as  his  majesty 
told  you,  he  hath  chosen,  not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the 
fittest ;  not  because  he  is  destitute  of  others,  but  because  it 
is  most  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  his  own  most  gracious 
disposition,  and  to  the  desire  and  weal  of  his  people.  If 
this  be  deferred,  necessity  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
make  way  for  the  others.  Remember  his  majesty's  admo- 
nition ;  1  say,  remember  it."''  From  these  avowed  maxims, 
the  Commons  foresaw  that  if  the  least  handle  were  afibrd- 
ed,  the  king  would  immediately  dissolve  them,  and  would 
thenceforward  deem  himself  justified  for  violating,  in  a 
manner  still  more  open,  all  the  ancient  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution. No  remedy  could  then  be  looked  for,  but  from 
insurrections  and  civil  war,  of  which  the  issue  would  be 
extremely  uncertain,  and  which  must,  in  all  events,  prove 
calamitous  to  the  nation.  To  correct  the  late  disorders  in 
the  administration  required  some  new  laws,  which  would, 
no  doubt,  appear  harsh  to  a  prince  so  enamoured  of  his 
prerogative;  and  it  was  requisite  to  temper,  by  the  decency 
and  moderation  of  their  debates,  the  rigour  wiriich  must  ne- 
cessarily attend  their  determinations.  NoUiing  can  give  us 
a  higher  idea  of  the  capacity  of  those  men  who  now  guided 
the  Commons,  and  of  the  great  authority  which  they  had 
aciiuired,  than  the  forming  and  executing  of  so  judicious 
and  so  difficult  .1  plan  of  operations. 

The  decency,  however,  which  the  popular  leaders  had 
prescribed  to   themselves,  and   recommended    to  others, 
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liindered  tlieni  not  from  making  the  loudest  and  most 
vigorous  comnlaints  against  the  jirievances  under  whicli 
the  nation  luul  lately  lalioured.  Sir  Francis  Seymour  said, 
'•  This  is  the  -treat  council  of  the  kmgdom,  and  here  witli 
certainty,  if  not  here  only,  his  majesty  may  see,  as  in  a  true 
glass,  tlie  state  of  the  kmgdom.  We  are  called  hither  by 
his  writs,  in  order  to  givehnn  faithful  counsel,  such  as  may 
stand  with  his  honour:  and  this  we  must  do,  without 
flattery.  We  are  also  sent  hither  by  the  people  in  order  to 
deliver  their  just  grievances  :  and  this  we  must  do,  with- 
out fear.  Let  us  "not  act  like  Cambyses's  judges,  who, 
when  their  approbation  was  demanded  by  the  prince  to 
some  illegal  me-.isure,  said  that  tlidiigli  there  was  a  written 
Inn;  the  Persian  kiufis  migfiC  fulLno  their  own  will  and 
jilciisitre.  This  was  base  flattery,  fitter  for  our  reproof  than 
our  imitation ;  and  as  fear,  so  flattery,  taketh  away  the 
judgment.  For  my  part,  I  shall  shun  Doth;  and  speak  my 
mind  with  as  much  duty  as  any  man  to  his  majesty,  with- 
out neglecting  the  public. 

"  But  how  can  we  express  our  affections,  while  we  re- 
fciin  our  fears  ;  or  speak  of  giving,  till  we  know  whetlier 
we  have  any  thing  to  give  ?  For  if  his  majesty  may  be  per- 
suaded to  take  what  he  will,  what  need  we  give  ? 

"  That  this  hath  been  done,  appeareth  by  the  billetting 
of  soldiers,  a  thing  nowise  advantageous  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice, and  a  burden  to  the  commonwealth  :  by  the  impri- 
sonment of  gentlemen  for  refusing  the  loan,  who,  if  tliey 
had  done  the  contrary  for  fear,  had  been  as  blamable  as 
the  projectoi-s  of  tliat  oppressive  measure.  To  countenance 
these  proceedings,  hatn  it  not  been  preached  in  the  pulpit, 
or  rather  prated,  that  all  we  haie  is  the  king's  bii  divine 
right  ?  But  when  preachers  forsake  their  own  calling,  and 
turn  ignorant  statesmen,  we  see  how  willing  they  are  to 
exchan>;e  a  good  conscience  for  a  bishopric. 

"  He,  I  must  confess,  is  no  good  subject,  who  would 
not,  willindy  and  cheerfully,  lay  down  his  life,  when  that 
sacrifice  may  promote  the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  But  he  is  not  a  good  sub- 
ject, he  is  a  slave,  who  will  allow  his  goods  to  be  taken 
from  him  against  his  will,  and  his  liberty  against  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  By  opposing  tliese  practices,  we  shall 
but  tread  in  the  steps  of  our  forefathers,  who  still  preferred 
tlie  public  before  their  private  interest,  nay,  before  their 
very  lives.  It  will  in  us  be  a  wTong  done  to  ourselves,  to 
our  posterities,  to  our  consciences,  iJF  we  forego  this  claim 
and  pretension."* 

"  I  read  of  a  custom,"  said  Sir  Robert  Philips,  "  among 
tlie  old  Romans,  that,  once  every  year,  they  held  a  solemn 
festi^•al,  in  whicli  their  slaves  had  liberty,  without  excep- 
tion, to  speak  what  they  pleased,  in  order  to  ease  their 
afflicted  minds,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  tlie 
slaves  severally  returned  to  their  former  servitudes. 

"  This  institution  may,  with  some  distinction,  well  set 
forth  our  present  state  and  condition.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  some  time,  and  the  grievous  sufferance  of  many 
violent  oppressions,  we  have  now,  at  last,  as  those  slaves, 
obtained,  for  a  day,  some  liberty  of  speech :  but  shall  not, 
1  trust,  be  hereafter  slaves :  for  we  are  bom  free.  Yet 
what  new  illegal  burdens  our  estates  and  persons  have 
groaned  under,  mv  heart  yearns  to  think  of,  my  tongue 
faultersto  utter. — ^ 

"  The  grievances,  by  which  we  are  oppressed,  I  draw 
under  two  heads  ;  acts  of  power  against  law,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  lawyers  against  our  liberty." 

Having  mentioned  three  illesral  judgments  passed  within 
his  memory ;  that  bv  which  the  Scots,  born  after  James's 
accession,  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  English 
subjects ;  that  by  which  tlie  new  impositions  had  been 
warranted  ;  and  the  late  one  by  which  arbitrary  imprison- 
ments were  authorized ;  he  thus  proceeded  : 

"  I  can  live,  though  another,  wiio  has  no  right,  be  put  to 
live  along  with  me ;  nav,  I  can  live,  though  burdened 
with  ininositions, beyond  what  at  present  I  labour  under: 
but  to  nave  my  liberty,  which  is  the  soul  of  my  life, 
ravished  from  me;  to  lia\'e  my  person  pent  up  in  a  jail, 
n;itliout  relief  by  law,  and  to  lie  so  adjudged, — O,  impro- 
vident ancestors !  O,  unwise  forefathers !  to  be  so  curious 
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ill  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of  our  lands,  and  the 
liberties  of  parliament ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  m-glect 
our  personal  liberty,  and  let  us  lie  in  prison,  and  that  dur- 
ing pleasure,  without  redress  or  remedy  !  If  this  be  law, 
why  do  we  talk  of  liberties  !  Why  trouble  ourselves  with 
disputes  about  a  constitution,  franchises,  property  of  goods, 
ana  the  like?  What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the 
liberty  of  his  person? 

"  1  am  weary  of  treading  these  ways ;  and  therefore  con- 
clude to  have  a  select  committee,  in  order  to  frame  a  peti- 
tion to  his  majesty  for  redress  of  these  grievances.  And 
this  petition  being  read,  examined,  and  approved,  may  be 
delivered  to  the  king,  of  whose  gracious  answer  we  fiave 
no  cause  to  doubt,  our  desires  being  so  reasonable,  our 
intentions  so  loyal,  and  tlie  manner  so  dutiful.  Neither 
need  we  fear,  that  this  is  the  critical  parliament,  as  has 
been  insinuated  ;  or  that  this  is  the  way  to  distraction  :  but 
assure  ourselves  of  a  happy  issue.  Then  shall  the  king,  as 
he  calls  us  his  great  council,  find  us  his  true  council,  and 
own  us  his  good  council." ' 

Tlie  same  topics  were  enforced  by  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth.  After  mentioning  projectors  and  ill  ministers  of 
state,  "These,"  said  he,  "have  introduced  a  privy-council, 
ravishing,  at  once,  the  spheres  of  all  ancient  government, 
destroying  all  liberty ;    imprisoning  us  without  bail  or 

bond.    TTiey  have  taken  from  us what  shall  I  say  ? 

Indeed,  what  have  they  left  us  ?  By  tearing  up  the  roots 
of  all  property,  they  have  taken  from  us  every  means  of 
supplying  the  kins,  and  of  ingratiating  ourselves  by  volun- 
tary proofs  of  our  duty  and  attachment  towards  him. 

"  To  the  making  whole  all  these  breaches,  I  shall  apply 
myself;  and  to  all  these  diseases  shall  propound  a  remedy. 
By  one  and  the  same  thing  have  the  king  and  the  people 
been  hurt,  and  by  the  same  must  thev  be  cured.  We 
must  vindicate — what  ?  New  things  ?  No — our  ancient, 
legal,  and  vital  liberties ;  by  reinforcing  the  laws  enacted  by 
our  ancestors ;  by  setting  such  a  stamp  upon  them,  that 
no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hencefortn  to  invade  them. 
And  shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  |iarliament?  No — 
our  desires  are  modest  and  just.  I  speak  both  for  the 
interest  of  king  and  people.  If  we  enjoy  not  these  rights, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  relieve  him.  Let  us  never, 
therefore,  doubt  of  a  favourable  reception  from  his  good- 
ness."? 

These  sentiments  were  unanimously  embraced  by  the 
whole  House.  Even  the  court  party  pretended  not  to 
plead  in  defence  of  the  late  measures,  any  thing  but  the 
necessity  to  which  tlie  king  had  been  reduced,  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  two  former  parliaments.  A  vote,  therefore, 
was  passed  without  opposition  against  arbitiary  imprison- 
ments and  forced  loans. ^  And  the  spirit  of  lil>erty  having 
obtained  some  contentment  by  this  exertion,  the  reiteratecl 
messages  of  the  king,  who  pressed  for  supply,  were  attend- 
ed to  with  more  temper,  r  ive  subsidies  were  voted  him ; 
with  which,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  he  declared 
himself  well  satisfied  ;  and  even  tears  of  affection  started 
in  his  eye,  when  he  was  informed  of  this  concession.  Tlie 
duke's  approbation  too  was  mentioned  by  Secretary  Coke  ; 
but  the  conjunction  of  a  subject  with  the  sovereign  was  ill 
received  by  the  House.'  Tliough  disgusted  witli  the  king, 
the  jealousy  wliich  they  felt  for  his  honour  was  more 
sensible  than  that  which"  his  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
duke  would  allow  even  himself  to  entertain. 

Tlie  supply,  though  voted,  was  not,  as  yet,  passed  into  a 
la%v ;  antl  the  Commons  resolved  to  employ  the  interval, 
in  providing  some  barriers  to  their  rights  and  liberties  so 
latelv  violated.  They  knew  tliat  their  own  vote,  declaring 
the  illegality  of  the  former  measures,  had  not,  of  itself,  suf- 
ficient autliority  to  secure  the  constitution  against  future 
invasion.  Some  act  to  that  purpose  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  whole  legislature ;  and  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  model  of  so  important  a  law.  By  col- 
lecting into  one  effort  all  the  dangerous  and  oppressive 
claims  of  liis  prerogative,  Charles  had  exposed  tliera  to  the 
hazard  of  one  assault ;  and  had  further,  by  presenting  a 
nearer  view  of  the  consequences  attending  them,  roused  the 
independent   genius   of  the  Commons.      Forced  loans, 
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liencvolenees,  faxes  without  consent  of  parliament,  aibi- 
Inirv  iniprisonnients,  tlie  lullcttini;  ol'soUliers,  martial  law; 
these  were  Uie  Krievantes  coiiiplaineil  of,  ami  as;;uiist  these 
an  eternal  remedy  was  to  be  provided.  The  Commons 
pretended  not,  as  they  artirmed,  to  any  unusual  powers  or 
privileiR's  :  they  aimed  only  at  securmj;  those  which  had 
been  transmitted  from  their  ancestors  :  and  their  law  they 
p  1    -h    ft^solved  to  call  a  Petition  of  Right  ;  as 

lono  ns  I.  j,„|,iy,„„  (liat  it  contained  a  corroboration  or 
explanation  of  the  ancient  constitution,  not  any  infrinj;- 
mem  of  roval  preroralive,  or  anpiisituMi  of  new  liberties. 

While  t1ie  conimitlie  was  empk>\ed  in  framing  the 
petition  of  ris;lit,  the  favourers  of  each  party,  both  in  par- 
liament and  throuiihont  the  nation,  were  engaf;ed  in  dis- 
putes about  this  bill,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  to  form 
a  memorable  era  in  the  Kn;;lish  •lovernment. 

That  the  statutes,  said  the  partisans  of  the  Commons, 
which  secure  Enelish  liberty,  are  not  become  obsolete, 
appears  hence,  that  the  English  have  ever  been  free,  and 
have  ever  been  governed  bv  law  and  a  limited  constitu- 
tion. Privileges  in  particular,  which  are  founded  on  the 
Great  Charter,  must  always  remain  in  force,  because 
derived  from  a  source  of  never-failing  authority ;  regarded 
in  all  ages  as  the  most  sacred  contract  between  king  and 
people.  Such  attention  was  paid  to  this  charter  by  our 
generous  ancestors,  that  they  got  the  confirmation  of  it 
reiterated  thirty  several  times ;  and  even  secured  it  by  a 
rule,  which,  though  vulgarly  received,  seems  in  the  exe- 
cution impracticable.  They  have  established  it  as  a  maxim, 
Thut  fven  a  statute  which  should  be  euttcted  in  cojitradiction 
to  am/  article  of  that  charter,  cannot  have  force  or  vuiuliti/. 
But,  with  regard  to  that  important  article  which  secures 
personal  liberty,  so  far  from  attempting,  at  any  time,  any 
legal  infringement  of  it,  they  have  corroborated  it,  by  six 
statutes,  and  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  and  controversy.  If 
in  practice  it  has  often  been  violated,  abuses  can  never 
come  in  the  place  of  rules ;  nor  can  any  rights  or  legal 
powers  be  derived  from  injury  and  injustice.  But  the 
title  of  the  subject  to  personal  liberty  not  only  is  founded 
on  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  sacred,  laws ;  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  Analogy  of  the  government  and 
constitution.  A  free  monarchy  in  which  every  individual 
is  a  slave,  is  a  glaring  contradiction  ;  and  it  is  requisite, 
where  the  laws  assign  privileges  to  the  different  orders  of 
the  state,  that  it  likewise  secure  the  independence  of  the 
members.  If  any  difference  could  be  made  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  were  better  to  abandon  even  life  or  property  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  prince;  nor  would  such  immedi- 
ate danger  ensue,  from  that  concession,  to  the  laws  and  to 
the  privileges  of  the  people.  To  bereave  of  his  life  a  man 
not  condemned  by  any  legal  trial,  is  so  egregious  an 
exercise  of  tyranny,  that  it  must  at  once  shock  the  natural 
humanity  of  princes,  and  convey  an  alarm  throughout  the 
whole  commonwealth.  To  confiscate  a  man's  fortune, 
besides  its  being  a  most  atrocious  act  of  violence,  exposes 
the  monarch  so  much  to  the  imputation  of  avarice  and 
rapacity,  that  it  will  seldom  be  attempted  in  any  civilized 
government.  But  confinement,  thougli  a  less  striking,  is 
no  less  severe,  a  punishment;  nor  is  there  any  spirit  so 
erect  and  iiidei)endent,  as  not  to  be  broken  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  silent  and  inglorious  sufferings  of  a 
jail.  The  power  of  imprisonment,  therefore,  being  the 
most  natural  and  potent  engine  of  arbitrary  government, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  ililCom"  a  government 
which  is  free  and  legal. 

The  partisans  of  the  court  reasoned  after  a  different 
manner.  The  true  rule  of  government,  said  they,  during 
;uiy  period,  is  that  to  which  the  people,  from  time  imme- 
morial, have  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  they  naturallv 
pay  a  prompt  obedience.  A  practice  which  has  ever  struck 
their  senses,  and  of  which  they  have  seen  and  heard 
[innumerable  precedents,  has  an  authority  with  them  much 
•superior  to  that  which  attends  m;ixims  derived  from  anti- 
quated statutes  and  mouldy  records.  In  vain  do  the 
'lawyers  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  a  statute  can  never 
1)6  abrogated  by  opposite  custom  ;  but  recpiires  to  be  ex- 
pressly repealeti  by  a  contrary  statute  :  while  they  pretend 
to  inculcate  an  axiom  peculiar  to  English  jurisprudence, 
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they  violate  the  most  established  principles  of  human 
nature ;  and  even,  by  necessary  conseiiuence,  reason  in 
contradiction  to  law  itself,  which  they  would  represent  as 
so  sacred  and  inviolable.  A  law,  to  have  any  authority, 
must  be  derived  from  a  legislature  which  has  right.  And 
whence  do  all  legislatures  derive  their  right  but  from  long 
custom  and  established  practice?  If  a  statute  contrary  to 
public  good  has,  at  any  time,  been  rashly  voted  and  assent- 
ed to,  cither  from  the  violence  oi  faction  or  the  inexperience 
of  senates  and  princes,  it  cannot  be  more  effectually  abro- 
sated,  than  by  a  train  of  contrary  precedents,  which  prove, 
that,  by  common  consent,  it  has  tacitly  been  set  aside  as 
inconvenient  and  impracticable.  Such  has  been  the  case 
with  all  those  statutes  enacted  during  turbulent  times  in 
order  to  limit  royal  prerogative,  and  cramp  the  sovereign 
in  his  ])rotection  of  the  public,  and  his  execution  of  the 
laws.  But  above  all  branches  of  prerogative,  that  which 
is  most  necessary  to  be  nreserved,  is  the  power  of  im- 
prisonment. Faction  and  discontent,  like  diseases,  fre- 
quently arise  in  every  political  body ;  and  during  these 
disorders,  it  is  by  the  saluUrry  exercise  alone  of  this  dis- 
cretionary power,  that  rebellions  and  civil  wars  can  be 
prevented.  To  circumscribe  tliis  power  is  to  destroy  its 
nature :  entirely  to  abrogate  it,  is  impracticable ;  and  the 
attempt  itself  must  prove  dangerous  if  not  pernicious  to 
the  public.  Tlie  supreme  magistrate,  in  critical  and  turbu- 
lent times,  will  never,  agreeably  either  to  prudence  or 
duty,  allow  the  state  to  perish,  while  there  remains  a 
remedv,  which,  how  irregular  soever,  it  is  still  in  his  )iower 
to  apply.  And  if,  moved  by  a  regard  to  public  good,  he 
employs  any  exercise  of  power  condemned  by  recent  and 
express  statute,  how  greedily,  in  such  dangerous  times, 
will  factious  leaders  seize  this  pretence  of  throwing  on  his 
government  the  imputation  of  tyranny  and  despotism  ? 
Were  the  alternative  quite  necessary,  it  were  surely  much 
better  for  human  society  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  than  to 
be  destitute  of  government. 

Impartial  reasoners  will  confess,  that  this  subject  is  not, 
on  both  sides,  without  its  difficulties.  Where  a  general 
and  rigid  law  is  enacted  against  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
it  would  appear,  that  government  cannot,  in  times  of 
sedition  and  faction,  be  conducted  but  by  temporary  sus- 
pensions of  the  law;  and  such  an  expedient  was  never 
thought  of  during  the  age  of  Charles.  The  meetings  of 
parliament  were  too  precarious,  and  their  detenu inations 
might  be  too  dilatory,  to  serve  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 
Nor  wTis  it  then  conceived,  that  the  king  did  not  possess 
of  himself  suflicient  power  for  the  security  and  protection 
of  his  people,  or  that  the  authority  of  these  [lopular 
assemblies  was  ever  to  become  so  absolute,  that  the  prince 
must  always  conform  himself  to  it,  and  could  never  have 
any  occasion  to  guard  against  their  practices,  as  well  as 
against  those  of  his  other  subjects. 

Though  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  insensible  to  the 
reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Com- 
mons, they  deemed  the  arguments  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
crown  still  more  cogent  and  convincing.  That  assembly 
seems,  during  this  whole  period,  to  have  acted,  in  the 
main,  a  reasonable  and  a  moderate  part ;  and  if  their  bias 
inchned  a  little  too  much,  as  is  natural,  to  the  side  of 
monarchy,  they  were  far  from  entertaining  any  design  of 
sacrificing  to  arbitrary  will  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  nation.  Ashley,  the  king's  Serjeant,  having  asserted, 
in  a  pleading  before  the  Peers,  that  the  king  must  some- 
times govern  by  acts  of  state  as  well  as  bv  law;  this 
position  gave  such  offence,  that  he  was  immediately  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  was  not  released  but  upon  his  re- 
cantation and  submission.''  Being,  however,  afraid  lest 
the  Commons  should  go  too  far  in  their  projected  petition, 
the  Peers  proposed  a  plan  of  one  more  moderate,  which 
they  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
House.  It  consisted  merely  in  a  general  declaration,  that 
the  L'reat  charter  and  the  six  statutes,  conceived  to  be  ex- 
planations of  it,  stand  still  in  force,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ;  that,  in  consequence  of  the  charter  and  the  sta- 
tutes, and  by  the  tenor  ot  the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of 
the  realm,  every  subject  has  a  fundamental  property  in  his 
goods,  and  a  fundamental  liberty  of  his  person ;  that  this 
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properly  mid  liberty  are  as  entire  at  present  as  durinii  any 
i'oriner  period  of  the  English  ^vemnient ;  that  in  all 
common  cases,  the  common  law  ought  to  be  the  standard 
of  priKcedings :  "  And  in  case,  that,  for  the  security  of 
his  majesty's  person,  tlie  general  safety  of  his  people,  or 
the  peaceable  government  of  the  kingdom,  the  ting  shall 
find  just  cause,  for  reasons  of  state,  to  imprison  or  restrain 
any  man's  person  ;  lie  wa-;  petitioned  graciously  to  declare, 
that,  within  a  convenient  time,  he  shall  and  will  express 
the  cause  of  the  commitment  or  restraint,  either  general 
or  s|)ecial,  and  upon  a  cause  so  expressed,  will  leave  the 
prisoner  immediately  to  be  tried  according  to  the  common 
law  of  the  land."' 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  employed  by  the  Lords  to  recom- 
mend, in  a  conference,  this  plan  of  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  prelate,  as  was,  no  doubt, 
foreseen  from  his  known  principles,  was  not  extremely 
urgent  in  his  applications ;  and  the  lower  House  was 
fully  convinced  that  the  general  declarations  signified 
nothing,  but  that  the  latter  clause  left  their  liberties  rather 
ill  a  worse  condition  than  before.  They  proceeded,  there- 
fore, with  great  zeal,  in  framing  the  model  of  a  petition, 
which  should  contain  expressions  more  precise,  and  more 
favourable  to  public  freedom. 

The  king  could  easily  see  the  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. Though  be  had  offered,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  to  give  his  consent  to  any  law  for  the  security  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  he  had  not  expected 
that  such  inroads  would  be  made  on  his  prerogative.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  divert  the  Commons  from  their  inten- 
tion, he  sent  a  message,  wherein  he  acknowledged  past 
errors,  and  promised  that,  hereafter,  there  should  be  no 
just  cause  of  complaint.  And  he  added,  "  Tliat  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom  press  him  so,  that  he  could  not  continue 
the  session  above  a  week  or  two  longer  :  and  if  the  House 
be  not  ready,  by  that  time,  to  do  what  is  fit  for  them- 
selves, it  shall  be  their  own  fault.""'  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  he  asked  them,  "  Why  demand  explanations,  if 
you  doubt  not  the  performance  of  the  statutes,  according 
to  their  true  meaning  ?  Explanations  will  hazard  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  prerogative.  And  it  may  well  be 
said,  what  need  a  new  law  to  confirm  an  old,  if  you  re- 
pose confidence  in  the  declarations  which  his  majesty 


q  Tiij  petition  is  of  to  ffrtat  importance,  that  zee  shall  lure  ^ ,.  _. 

Unffth.  Humbly  show  unto  our  sovereign  Lord  the  Kid?.  Ihe  Lonfs  spi- 
ritual aod  temporal,  and  Conmions.  in  parli»ment  assembled,  that,  where- 
*  *  s  declared  and  enacted  hy  a  statute  made  in  the  time  of  (he  reigo  of 
*""*        ^   '  *         '■..-.         ^  jg  tallngio  non  conctdemio. 


ilhis 


,  hy  authority  ot  parliament  hoiden  in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of 


by  other  .  .      

should  be  charged  by  any  cbaree  or  imposition  called  a  benevolenre,  or 
t'y  such  like  charse  :  by  whirh  the  statutes  before  mentioned,  and  other  rh* 
Kood  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  your  subjects  have  inherited  thi; 
tr»eilom.  that  they  should  not  bt  compelled  to  contribute  to  any  tax, 
t.tlUee,  aid.  or  other  like  chaige,  not  r  '  '  - 
in^nt, 

II.  Tet  nevertheless  of   late  divers 
commissiontrs  in  several   counties,  wi 

i  whereof  your  people  have  been  i 

1  to  lend  certain  sums  of  money  ,  .     ,.  ,     - 

them,  upon  their  refusal  so  to  do,  have  had  an  oath  administered  unto 
tiiem  not  warrantable  by  the  laws  or  statutes  of  this  renlm,  and  have  been 
coDstraioed  to  become  bound  to  make  appearance  and  give  attendance 
b^ore  your  privy-council,  and  in  other  places,  and  others  of  them  have 
been  therefore  imprisoQed,  confined,  and  sundry  other  ways  molested  and 
disquieted  :  and  divers  other  charecs  have  been  laid  and  levied  upon  your 
P*"?!*.  in  several  counties,  by  lord-lieutenants,  depuiy-lieulenanls.  com- 
ninsiooers  fttr  musters,  justices  of  peace,  and  others,  by  command  or 
direction  from  your  majesty,  or  your  privy-council,  against  the  laws  and 
free  customs  of  this  realm. 
.III.  And  whereas  also,  by  the 


lawtiil  |U4lgment  of  his  peers,  or  bv  the  law  of  the  land. 
.  IV.  And  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  vear  of  the  reisn  of  Kins  F^ ward  Til. 
It  was  declared  and  enacted,  by  authority  of  parliament.  That  no  man.  of 
what  estate  or  ctmdttion  that  he  be,  should  be  put  out  of  bis  land  or  lene- 
jnents.  nor  taken,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disherited,  nor  put  to  death,  without 
being  tjrousbt  to  answer  by  due  process  of  law. 

*  .  Nevertheless,  aeainst  the  tenor  of  the  said  statutes  and  other  the  good 
laws  soil  statutes  of  your  realm  to  that  end  provided,  divers  oi  your  sub- 
jects have  of  Ute  bern  iniprisoneil  without  any  cause  shewed  :  and  wheo. 
*_  .L.._  J  1  _.^^  jjj^y  ^.^^  brouEht  belore  jiislicc,  by  your  majesty's 

dergo  and  receive  as  the  court  should 


made  to  both  Houses?""  The  truth  is,  the  gre:it  charier 
and  the  old  statutes  were  sufficiently  clear  in  favour  of 
persona!  liberty:  hut  all  kiiitis  of  England  had  ever,  in 
cases  of  necessity  or  expediency,  been  accustomed,  at 
intervals,  to  elude  them  ;  and  as  Charles,  in  a  complica- 
tion of  instances,  had  lately  violated  them,  the  Commons 
judi:ed  it  requisite  to  enact  a  new  law,  which  mii^ht  not  be 
eluded  or  violated,  by  any  interpretation,  construction,  or 
contrary  precedent.  Nor  was  it  sufficient,  tiiey  thought, 
that  the  kin^  promised  to  return  into  the  wav  of  his  pre- 
decessors. His  predecessors,  in  all  times,  liad  enjoyed 
too  much  discretionary  power;  and  by  his  recent  abuse 
of  it,  the  whole  world  had  reason  to  see  the  necessity  of 
entirely  retrenching  it. 

The  kinjj  still  persevered  in  bis  endeavours  to  elude  the 
petition.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  he  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  particular  declaration, 
"  That  neither  be  nor  his  privy-council  shall  or  will,  at 
any  lime  hereafter,  commit  or  command  to  prison,  or 
otherwise  restrain,  any  man  for  not  lending  money,  or  for 
any  other  cause,  whicK  m  his  conscience  he  thought  not  to 
concern  the  public  good,  and  the  safety  of  king  and  peo- 
ple." And  he  further  declared,  **  That  he  never  would  be 
guilty  of  so  base  an  action  as  to  pretend  any  cause,  of 
whose  truth  he  was  not  fully  satisfied.''^  But  this  promise, 
though  enforced  to  the  Commons  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  upper  House,  made  no  more  impression  than  all 
tlie  former  messages. 

Among  the  other  evasions  of  the  king,  we  may  reckon 
the  propbsal  of  the  House  of  Peers,  to  subjoin  to  the  in- 
tended petition  of  right  the  following  clause:  **  We 
humbly  present  this  petition  to  your  majesty,  not  only 
with  a  care  of  preserving  our  own  liberties,  but  with  due 
regard  to  leave  entire  that  sovereign  pouer,  with  which 
your  majesty  is  intrusted  for  the  protection,  safety,  and 
happiness  of  your  people."^  Less  penetration  than  was 
possessed  by  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Comm.ons,  could 
easily  discover  how  captious  this  clause  was,  and  how 
much  it  was  calculated  to  elude  the  whole  ibrce  of  the 
petition. 

These  obstacles,  therefore,  being  surmounted,  the  pe- 
tition of  rieht  passed  the  Commons  and  was  sent  to 
the  upper  House.i    Tlie  Peers,  who  were  probably  well 


turned  back  to  several  prisons,  witlioul  being  charged  wilb  any  thing  to 
which  they  might  make  answer  according  to  the  law. 
VI.  Ao-(  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  soldiers  and  mariners  have  been 


ed.  '1  hat  do  man  shall  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb  auainst  the  form  of  the 
Great  C/iarter  and  law  of  the  land :  and,  by  the  said  Great  Charter,  and 
other  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man  ouaht  lo  be  judged 
to  death  but  by  the  laws  established  in  this  your  realm,  cither  by  the  cus- 
toms of  the  same  realm, or  by  acts  of  parliament:  and  whereas  no  offender, 
of  what  kind  soever,  is  exempted  from  the  proceedings  to  be  used,  and 
punishments  to  be  inflicted,  by  Ihe  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm  ; 
nevertheless,  of  late  divers  commissions,  under  your  majesty  s  great  seal, 
have  issued  forth,  by  which  certain  persons  have  been  assigned  and  appoint- 
ed commissioners,  with  power  and  authority  to  proceed  within  the  land, 
according  to  the  justice  of  martial  law.  against  such  soldiers  and  mariners, 
or  other  dissolute  persons  joining  with  them,  as  should  commit  any  munfer. 
robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other  outrage  or  misdemeanor  whatsoever,  and 
by  such  summary  course  and  order  as  is  agreeable  to  martial  law,  and  as 
is  used  in  armies  in  time  of  war,  to  proceed  to  tiie  trial  and  condemnation 
iich  ofifenders,  an<l  them  to  cause  to  be  executed  and  put  to  death  ac- 


cording to  the  la 


lartial. 


VI  If.  I^y  pretext  whereof  some  of  your  majesty's  subjects  have  been,  by 
some  of  the  said  commissioners,  put  to  death,  when  aud  where,  if  by  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  land,  they  had  deserved  death,  by  the  same  laws 
and  statiiirs  also  they  might,  and  by  no  other  ought,  to  have  been  judged 
and  executed. 

1a.  And  also  sundry  grievous  offenders,  by  colour  thereof  claiming  an 
exemption,  have  escaped  Ihe  punishments  due  to  them  by  the  lavs  and  sta- 
tutes of  this  your  realm,  bv  reason  that  divers  of  your  officers  and  minis- 
ters of  ;ustice  have  unjustly  refused  or  forborne  to  proceeil  against  such 
offenders  according  to  Ihe  same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pretence  that  the 
said  offenders  were  punishable  onlv  by  martial  law,  and  by  authority  of 
such  commissions,  as  aforesaid  :  which  commissions,  and  all  other  of  like 
nature,  are  wholly  and  directly  contrary  to  the  said  lawb  aud  statutes  of 
this  your  realm. 

-\.  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  vour  most  excellent  majesty,  Tliat 

lei 


I  iiereafler  be  compel  led  ti 
:e.  tax,  or  such  like  cliarae,  without  c-        -  .  -    . 

It :  and  that  none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  lake  such  oath,  _ 
:  attendance,  or  be  confined,  orotherways  molested  or  disquieted  < 


r  refusal  thereof:  and  that  no  freeman,  in  any  such 

-••--•■  and  that  your 

I  mariners,  and 
d  that  the  alore- 
il  law,  may  be  revoked  and  an- 
lied  :  an<i  thai  herea'fter  no  commissions  of  like  nature  may  issue  forth, 
lo  auv  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  be  executed  as  afoitsaid,  lest  by 
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mSTOUY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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Iilfuseil  ill  secret  that  all  their  solicitations  haJ  been 
eluiU'd  bv  the  Commons,  <]uickly  passed  the  petition 
iviihiiut  any  material  alteration ;  and  nothing  but  the 
royal  assent  was  wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law. 
The  ku\\i  accoidinL'ly  came  to  the  House  of  Peers;  sent 
for  tlie  C'oninuMis ;  and  being  seated  in  his  chair  of  state, 
tile  |ielition  was  read  to  liim.  Great  was  now  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  men,  when,  instead  of  tlie  usual  concise  and 
c^ear  form,  by  whicli  a  bill  is  either  contirnied  or  rejected, 
Charles  said,  in  answer  to  the  petition,  "The  kins;  willeth, 
tliat  riirht  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
ihc  realm,  and  tliat  the  statutes  be  put  into  execution ; 
that  his  sulijects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
wrons:,  or  oiipression,  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and 
liberties,  to  tne  preservation  \y1iereof  he  holds  himself  in 
conscience  as  much  ohlijied  as  of  his  own  prerogative."'' 

It  is  surprising  that  Charles,  who  had  seen  so  many 
instances  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Commons,  who  had  him- 
self so  much  roused  that  jealousy  by  liis  frequent  evasive 
messages  during  tliis  session,  could  imagine  that  they 
would  rest  satisfied  witli  an  answer  so  vague  and  unde- 
terminate.  It  was  evident,  that  the  unusual  form  alone 
of  ilie  answer  must  excite  their  attention  ;  that  the  disap- 
))ointment  must  inflame  their  anger ;  and  that  therefore 
It  was  necessary,  as  the  petition  seemed  to  bear  hard  on 
royal  prerogative,  to  come  early  to  some  fixed  resolution, 
either  gracefully  to  comply  with  it,  or  courageously  to 
reject  it. 

It  happened  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Com- 
mons returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Usually,  when  in  that 
disposition,  their  zeal  for  religion,  and  their  enmitv  against 
the  unfortunate  catholics,  ran  extremely  high.  l3ut  they 
had  already,  in  the  beginning  of  the  session,  presented 
their  petition  of  religion,  and  had  received  a  satisfactory 
answer ;  though  they  expected  that  the  execution  of  tlie 
laws  against  papists  would,  for  the  future,  be  no  more 
exact  and  rigid  than  they  had  hitherto  found  it.  To  give 
vent  to  their  present  indignation,  they  fell  with  their 
utmost  force  on  Dr.  Manwaring. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  excuse,  if  not 
justify,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Commons  towards 
Cliarles,  than  his  open  encouragement  and  avowal  of  such 
general  principles  as  were  altogether  incompatible  with  a 
limited  government.  Manwaring  had  preached  a  sermon, 
which  the  Commons  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  printed 
by  special  command  of  the  king;'  and,  when  this  sermon 
w'us  looked  into,  it  contained  doctrines  subversive  of  all 
civil  liberty.  It  taught,  that  thougli  property  was  com- 
monly lodged  in  the  subject,  yet,  whenever  any  exigence 
required  supply,  all  property  wiis  transferred  to  the  sove- 
reign ;  that  the  consent  of  parliament  was  not  necessary  for 
the  imposition  of  taxes;  and  tliat  the  divine  laws  required 
compliance  with  every  demand,  liow  irregular  soever, 
which  the  prince  should  make  upon  his  subjects.'  For 
these  doctrines  the  Commons  impeached  Manwaring. 
The  sentence,  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  Peers,  was, 
that  he  should  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
House,  be  fined  a  thousand  pounds  to  tne  king,  make 
submission  and  acknowledgment  for  his  offence,  be  sus- 
])en<led  during  tliree  yeai-s,  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
ecclesiastical  dignity  or  secular  office,  and  that  his  book 
be  called  in  and  burnt." 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  sooner  was  the 
.session  ended,  than  this  man,  so  justly  obnoxious  to  both 
Houses,  received  a  pardon  and  wiis  promoted  to  a  living 
of  considerable  value."  Some  years  after,  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  If  tlie  republican  spirit  of  the 
Commons  increased,  beyond  all  re;isonable  bounds,  the 
monarchical  spirit  of  the  court,  this  latter,  carried  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  tended  still  further  to  augment  the  former. 


awards,  doings,  and  proceeilinss  to  the  pr 

the  premi&es,  shall  not  tw  drawn  hert'.ii)' r  .nt 

AnJ  that  your  majesty  would  be  aU<*  -'     '    < 

comtort  and  safety  of  your  people.  u>  'l 

sure,  that  in  the  iFiinjjs  aforesaid,  all  ym 

vou  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  <.i   t..., 

honour  ot  your  majesty,  and  the  prosiJerity 


And  thus  extremes  were  every  where  atfected,  and  tlie  just 
medium  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  men. 

I''roin  Manwaring,  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  Buckingham,  whose  name 
hitherto  they  had  cautiously  forborn  to  mention."  In 
vain  did  the  king  send  them  a  message,  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  the  session  wris  drawing  near  to  a  conclusion ; 
and  desired  that  they  would  not  enter  upon  new  business, 
nor  cast  any  ;ispersions  on  his  government  and  ministry .y 
Though  the' court  endeavoured  to  explain  and  soften  this 
message  by  a  subsequent  message;  *  as  Charles  was  apt 
hastily  to  correct  any  h^tsty  step  which  he  had  taken;  it 
served  rather  to  inflame  tnan  appease  the  Commons :  as 
if  the  method  of  their  proceedings  had  here  been  pre- 
scribed to  tliem.  It  was  foreseen,  that  a  great  tempest 
was  ready  to  burst  on  the  duke;  and  in  order  to  divert 
it,  the  king  thought  proper,  uuon  a  joint  application  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,"  to  endeavour  giving  them  satisfac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  petition  of  right.  He  came  there- 
fore to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  pronouncing  the  usual 
form  of  words.  Lit  it  be  law  us  is  desireii,  gave  full  sanc- 
tion and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  acclamations  with 
which  the  House  resounded,  and  the  universal  joy  dif- 
fused over  the  nation,  showed  how  much  this  petition  had 
been  the  object  of  all  men's  vows  and  expectations.'' 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  the 
king's  assent  to  the  petition  of  right  produced  such  a 
change  in  the  government,  as  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
revolution ;  and  by  circumscribing,  in  so  many  articles, 
the  royal  prerogative,  gave  additional  security  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject.  Yet  were  the  Commons  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  this  import.ant  concession.  Their  ill 
humour  had  been  so  much  irritated  by  the  king's  fre- 
quent evasions  and  delays,  that  it  could  not  be  presently 
appeased  by  an  assent,  which  he  allowed  to  be  so  reluc- 
tantly extorted  from  liim.  Perhaps  too  the  popular 
leaders,  im|)lacable  and  artful,  saw  the  opportunity  fa- 
vourable; and,  turning  against  the  king  those  very  weapons 
with  which  he  had  furnished  them,  resolved  to  pursue 
the  victory.  The  bill,  however,  for  five  subsidies,  which 
had  been  formerly  voted,  immediately  passed  the  Ilouse; 
because  the  granting  of  that  supply  was,  in  a  manner, 
tacitly  contracted  for,  upon  the  royal  assent  to  the  peti- 
tion ;  and  had  faith  been  here  violated,  no  further  confi- 
dence could  have  subsisted  between  king  and  parliament. 
Having  made  this  concession,  the  Commons  continued  to 
carry  their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of  government.  In 
some  iiarticnlars  their  industry  was  laudable;  in  some  it 
may  be  liable  to  censure.  ■ 

A  little  after  writs  were  issued  for  summoning  this  par- 
liament, a  commission  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  lord-keeper,  the  Earl  of  jlarlborough,  treasurer, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  president  of  the  council,  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  privy-seal,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  high 
admiral,  and  all  tlie  considerable  officers  of  the  crown;  in 
the  whole  thirty-three.  By  this  commission,  which,  from 
the  number  of  persons  named  in  it,  could  be  no  secret, 
the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  meet  and  to  con- 
cert among  themselves  the  methods  of  levying  money  by 
impositions,  or  otherwise ;  Where  form  and  cirawistance, 
as  expressed  in  the  commission,  must  be  dispensed  with, 
rather  tlian  the  substance  be  tost  or  liazardrd.'^  In  other 
words,  this  was  a  scheme  for  finding  expedients,  which 
might  raise  the  prerog-.itive  to  the  greatest  height,  and  ren- 
der parliaments  entirely  useless.  The  Commons  applied 
for  cancelling  the  commission  ;  ■*  and  were,  no  doubt,  de- 
sirous that  all  the  world  should  conclude  the  king's  prin- 
ciples to  be  extremely  arbitrary,  and  should  observe  what 
little  regard  he  was  disposed  to  pay  to  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  his  people. 
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A  commission  had  likewise  been  granted,  and  some 
money  remiUed,  in  order  to  raise  a  llioiisand  (ierman 
horse,  and  transmit  them  into  England.  These  were  sn|>- 
jiosed  to  he  levied,  in  order  to  support  the  projected 
nnpositions  or  exercises;  thoiieh  tlie  number  seems  insuf- 
licient  for  such  a  purpose:'  the  House  took  notice  of  tins 
desisiii,  in  severe  terms  :  and  no  measure,  surely,  could  be 
projected  more  jienerally  odions  to  the  whole  nation.  It 
nuist,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  king  was  so  far  right, 
that  he  had  now,  at  last,  fallen  on  the  oidy  efl'ectual 
method  for  suijoorting  his  prerosative.  But  at  the  same 
tmie  he  sliould  nave  been  sensible,  that,  till  provided  with 
a  sufficient  mditary  force,  all  his  attempts,  in  opposition  to 
the  risini;  spirit  of  the  nation,  must,  in  the  end,  prove 
wholly  fruitless ;  and  that  the  higher  he  screwed  up  the 
springs  of  government,  wliile  he  had  so  little  real  power  to 
relam  tliem  in  that  forced  situation,  with  more  fatal 
violence  must  they  fly  out,  when  any  accident  occurred  to 
restore  them  to  tlieir  natural  action. 

The  Commons  next  resumed  their  censure  of  Bucking- 
ham's conduct  and  behaviour,  against  whom  they  were 
implacable.  They  agreed  to  present  a  remonstrance  to  the 
knig,  in  which  tliey  recapitulated  all  national  grievances 
and  misfortunes,  and  omitted  no  circumstance  which 
conld  render  the  whole  administration  despicable  and 
odious.  The  compositions  with  catholics,  they  said, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  a  toleration,  hateful  to  God,  full 
of  dishonour  and  disprofit  to  his  majesty,  and  of  extreme 
scandal  and  grief  to  his  good  people  :  they  took  notice  of 
tlie  violations  of  liberty  above  mentioned,  against  which 
the  petition  of  right  seems  to  have  provided  a  sufficient 
remedy  ;  they  mentioned  the  decay  of  trade,  tlie  unsuccess- 
ful expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  tbe  isle  of  Rhe,  the  en- 
couragement given  to  Arminians,  the  commission  for 
transporting  German  horse,  that  for  levying  illesal  imposi- 
tions ;  and  all  these  grievances  they  ascribed  .solely  to  the 
ill  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.f  This  remon- 
strance was,  perhaps,  not  the  less  provokina  to  Charles, 
because,  joined  to  the  extreme  acrimony  of  the  subject, 
there  were  preserved  in  it,  as  in  most  of  the  remonstrances 
of  that  age,  an  affected  civility  and  submission  in  the 
language.  And  as  it  was  the  first  return  which  he  met 
witli  for  his  late  beneficial  concessions,  and  for  his  sacri- 
fices of  prerogative,  the  greatest  by  far  ever  made  by  an 
English  sovereign,  nothing  could  be  more  the  object  of 
just  and  natural  indignation. 

It  was  not  without  good  grounds  that  the  Commons  were 
so  fierce  and  assuming.  Though  they  had  already  granted 
the  king  the  supply  of  five  subsidies,  they  still  retained  a 
pledge  in  their  hands,  which  they  thought  insured  them 
success  in  all  their  applications.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
had  not  yet  been  granted  by  parliament ;  and  the  Com- 
mons had  artfully,  this  session,  concealed  their  intention 
of  invading  that  branch  of  revenue,  till  the  royal  assent  had 
been  obtained  to  the  petition  of  right,  which  they  justly 
deemed  of  such  importance.  They  then  openly  asserted, 
that  the  levying  of  tonnase  and  poundage,  without  consent 
of  parliament,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the 

Prorosaiion.  petition  of  right,  so  lately  granted  .e  The 
36ih  June,  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  finishing  and 
presenting  this  remonstrance,  came  suddenly  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  ended  this  session  by  a  prorogation.'' 

Being  freed  for  some  time  from  the  emban'assment  of 
this  assembly,  Charles  began  to  look  towards  foreign  wars, 
where  all  his  efforts  were  equally  unsuccessful,  as  in  his 
domestic  government.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh,  brother-in- 
law  to  Buckingham,  was  despatched  to  the  relief  of 
Rochelle,  now  closely  besieged  by  land,  and  threatened 
with  a  blockade  by  sea:  but  he  returned  without  effecting 
any  thing;  and  having  declined  to  attack  the  enemy's 
fleet,  he  brought  on  the  English  arms  the  imputation  either 
of  cowardice  or  ill  conduct.  In  order  to  repair  this  dis- 
honour, the  duke  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  had 
prepared  a  considerable  fleet  and  army,  on  which  all  the 
subsidies  given  by  parliament  had  been  expended.  This 
supply  had  very  much  disappointed  the  king's  expecta- 
tions.   The  same  mutinous  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  had  difl'used  itself  over  the  nation; 
and  the  commissioners  appointeil  for  making  the  assess- 
ments, had  connived  at  all  frauds  which  might  diminish 
the  supply,  and  reduce  the  crown  to  -still  greater  necessities. 
This  national  discontent,  communicated  to  a  desperate 
enthusiast,  soon  broke  out  in  an  event,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  remarkable. 

There  was  one  Felton,  of  a  gi  od  family,  but  of  an  ardent 
and  melancholic  temper,  who  had  served  under  tlie  duke 
in  the  station  of  lieutenant.  His  captain  beinH  killed,  in 
the  retreat  at  the  isle  of  Khe,  Felton  had  applied  for  the 
company;  and  when  disappointed,  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mission, and  retired  in  discontent  from  the  army.  W  hili: 
private  resentment  was  boiling  in  his  sullen,  unsociable 
mind,  he  heard  the  nation  resound  with  complaints  against 
the  duke ;  and  he  met  with  the  remonstrance  of  the  Com- 
mons, in  which  his  enemy  was  represented  as  the  cause  of 
every  national  grievance,  and  as  the  great  enemy  of  the 
public.  Reliirious  fanaticism  further  inflamed  tliese  vin- 
dictive reflections ;  and  he  fancied  that  he  should  do 
Heaven  acceptable  service,  if,  at  one  blow,  he  despatched 
this  dangerous  foe  to  religion  and  to  his  country.'  Full  of 
these  dark  views  he  secretly  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  duke,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  effecting  his  bloody  purpose. 

Buckingham   had  been  engaged  in  con-         ^  ^^ 
versation  with   Soubize,  and  other  Frencli     *  '      "^' 
gentlemen  ;  and  a  difference  of  sentiment  having  arisen, 
the  dispute,  though  conducted  with  temper  and  decency, 
had  produced  some  of  those  vehement  gesticulations  and 
livelv  exertions  of  voice,  in  which  that  nation,  more  than 
the  English,  are  apt  to  indulge  themselves.   The  conversa- 
tion being  finished,  the  duke  drew  to%vards  the  door ;  and 
in  that  passage,  turning  himself  to  speak  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fryar,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  he  was,  on  the  sudden,  over 
Sir  'Thomas's  shoulder,  struck  upon  the  breast  with  a 
knife.     Without  uttering  other  words  than,       Deatii  of 
The   villain   litis   killed   me ;    in    the    same   Buckingham, 
moment  pulling  out  the  knife,  he  breathed  his  last. 

No  man  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the  person  who  gave  it ; 
but  in  the  confusion  every  one  made  his  own  conjecture ; 
and  all  agreed  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  the 
French  gentlemen,  whose  angry  tone  of  voice  had  )ieen 
heard,  while  their  words  had  not  been  understood  by  the 
bystanders.  In  the  hurry  of  revenge,  they  had  instantly 
been  put  to  death,  had  they  not  been  saved  by  some  of 
more  temper  and  judgment,  who,  though  they  had  the 
same  opinion  of  their  guilt,  thought  proper  to  reserve  them 
for  a  judicial  trial  and  examination. 

Near  the  door  there  was  found  a  hat,  in  the  inside  of 
which  was  sewed  a  paper,  containing  four  or  five  lines  of 
that  remonstrance  of  tlie  Commons,  which  declared  Buck- 
ingham an  enemy  to  the  kingdom ;  and  under  these  lines 
was  a  short  ejaculation,  or  attempt  towards  a  prayer.  It 
was  easilv  concluded  that  this  hat  belonged  to  the  assas- 
sin ;  but  the  difiicultv  still  remained,  Wlw  that  person 
should  be'!  For  the  writing  discovered  not  the  name  :  and 
whoever  he  was,  it  was  natural  to  believe  that  he  had 
already  fled  far  enough  not  to  be  found  without  a  hat. 

In  this  hurrv,  a  man  without  a  hat  was  seen  walking 
very  composedtv  before  the  door.  One  crying  out,  Here 
is  the  fellow  wlio  killed  the  duke ;  every  body  ran  to  ask. 
Which  is  he  ?  The  man  very  sedately  answered,  I  am  he. 
The  more  furious  immediately  rushed  upon  him  with 
drawn  swords  :  others,  more  deliberate,  defended  and  pro- 
tected him  ;  be  liimself,  with  open  arms,  calmly  and  cheer- 
fully exposed  his  breast  to  the  swords  of  the  most  enraged  ; 
being  willing  to  fall  a  sudden  sacrifice  to  their  anger,  rather 
than  be  reserved  for  that  public  justice  which,  he  knew, 
must  be  executed  upon  him. 

He  was  now  known  to  be  that  Felton  wlio  had  served 
in  the  armv.  Being  carried  into  a  private  room,  it  was 
thought  proper  so  far  to  dissemble  as  to  tell  him,  that 
Buckingham  was  onlv  grievously  wounded,  but  not  with- 
out hopes  of  recovery".  Felton  smiled,  and  told  them,  that 
the  duke,  he  knew  full  well,  had  received  a  blow  which 
had  terminated  all  tlieir  hopes.  When  asked,  at  whose 
instigation  he  had  performed  the  horrid  deed  ?  he  replied. 
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tlial  llicy  needed  nol  to  trouble  tlieniselves  in  that  iiK]uiry  ; 
that  no  man  livinj;  liad  credit  enouijli  witli  liim  to  liave 
disposed  liini  to  such  an  action ;  that  he  had  not  even  in- 
trusted his  purpose  to  any  one ;  tliat  the  resolution  pro- 
ceeded only  from  himself,  and  tlie  impulse  of  his  own 
conscience;  and  that  his  motives  would  appear,  if  hisliiit 
were  found :  for  tliat  believinK  he  shoula  perish  in  the 
allcmpt,  he  had  there  taken  care  to  explain  theni.'^ 

■When  the  kin<;  was  informed  of  tiiis  assassination,  he 
received  the  news  in  public  witli  an  unmoved  and  undis- 
turbed countenance  ;  and  the  courtiers,  who  studied  his 
looks,  concluded,  that  secretly  he  was  not  displeased  to  be 
rid  of  a  minister  so  frenerallv  odious  to  the  nation. l  But 
Charles's  command  of  himself  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
gravity  and  composure  of  his  temper.  He  was  still,  as 
much"  as  ever,  attadied  to  his  favourite;  and  during  his 
whole  life,  he  retained  an  affection  for  Buckingham's 
friends,  and  a  prejudice  against  his  enemies.  He  urged 
too,  that  Felton  should  be  "put  to  the  question,  in  order  to 
extort  from  hira  a  discovery  of  his  accomplices ;  but  the 
judges  declared,  tliat  though  that  practice  had  formerly 
"been  very  usual,  it  was  altogether  illegal.  So  much  more 
exact  reasoners,  with  regard  to  law,  had  they  become, 
fix)m  the  jealous  scruples  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Meanwhile  the  distress  of  Rochelle  had  risen  to  the 
utmost  extremity.  That  vast  genius  of  Richelieu,  which 
made  him  form  the  greatest  enterprises,  led  him  to  at- 
tempt tlieir  execution  by  means  equally  great  and  extra- 
ordinary. In  order  to  deprive  Rochelle  of  all  succour,  he 
had  dared  to  projett  the  throwing  across  tlie  harbour  a 
mole  of  a  mile's  extent  in  that  boisterous  ocean  ;  and  hav- 
ing executed  his  project,  he  now  held  the  town  closely 
blockaded  on  all  sides.  The  inhabitants,  though  pressed 
witli  the  greatest  rigours  of  famine,  still  refused  to  sub- 
mit ;  1)eing  supported  partly  by  the  lectures  of  their  zealous 
fireacliers,  partly  by  the  daily  hones  of  relief  from  Eng- 
and.  Alter  Buckingham's  deatn,  tlie  command  of  the 
fleet  and  army  was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Lindesey  ; 
who,  arriving  before  Rochelle,  made  some  attempts  to 
break  througli  the  inolc,  and  force  his  way  into  the  har- 
bour: but  by  the  delays  of  the  English,  that  work  was 
now  fully  finished  and  fortified ;  and  the 
Rochellers,  finding  their  last  hopes  to  fail 
them,  were  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion,  even  in 
sight  of  die  English  admiral.  Of  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons shut  up  in  the  city,  four  thousand  alone  survived  the 
fati'-'ues  ana  famine  which  they  had  undergone.™ 

Tins  was  the  first  necessary  step  towards  the  prosperity 
of  France.  Foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  domestic  fiictions, 
being  deprived  of  this  resource,  that  kingdom  began  now 
to  shine  forth  in  its  full  splendour.  By  a  steady  prose- 
cution of  wise  plans,  both  of  war  and  policy,  it  gradually 
gained  an  ascendant  over  the  rival  power  of  Spain  ;  and 
every  order  of  the  state,  and  every  sect,  were  reduced  to 
pay  submission  to  die  lawful  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
The  victory,  however,  over  the  hugonots,  was  at  first 
pushed  by  the  French  king  with  great  moderation.  A 
toleration  was  still  continued  to  them ;  the  only  avowed 
and  open  toleration  which,  at  that  time,  was  gi'anted  in 
any  European  kingdom. 

A  D  iO"9  "^''^  failure  of  an  enterprise,  in  which  the 
English  nation,  from  religious  svmpathy,  so 
much  interested  diemselves,  could  not  but  diminish  the 
king's  authority  in  the  parliament  during  the^  approaching 
loih  Jan.  session:  but  the  Commons,  when  assem- 
New  «essioii'of  bled,  found  many  other  causes  of  com- 
parliamciit.  plaint.  Buckiiigliam's  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, with  some  had  afforded  a  reason,  with  others  a 
pretence,  for  discontent  against  public  measures :  but 
after  his  death,  there  wanted  not  new  reasons  and  new 
pretences  for  general  dissatisfaction.  Manwaring's  par- 
don and  promotion  were  taken  notice  of :  Sibthorpe  and 
Cosins,  two  clergymen,  who,  for  like  reasons,  were  no 
less  obnoxious  to  the  Commons,  had  met  with  like  favour 
from  the  king:  Montague,  who  had  been  censured  for 
moderation  towards  the  catholics,  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
had  been  created  Bisliop  of  Chichester.      They   found, 
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likewis-o,  unon  iii<iuiiy,  diat  all  the  copies  of  the  petition 
of  right,  wliich  wire  dispersed,  had  by  the  king's  orders 
annexed  to  them  tlii'  first  answer,  which  had  given  so  little 
SiUistiiction  to  the  Commons."  An  expedient  by  which 
Charles  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  that  he  had 
nowise  receded  from  his  former  claims  and  pretensions, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage.  Selden  also  complained  in  the  House,  that 
one  Savage,  contrary  to  the  petition  of  right,  had  been 
punished  with  the  loss  of  his  ears,  by  a  discretionary  or 
arbitrary  sentence  of  tlie  star-chamber."  So  apt  were  they, 
on  their  part,  to  stretch  the  petition  into  such  conse- 
quences as  might  deprive  the  crown  of  powers,  which, 
from  immemorial  custom,  were  supposed  inherent 
in  it. 

Bnt  the  great  article  on  which  the  House   uonnase  and 
of  Commons  broke  with  the  king,  and  which      poumiaae. 
finally  created  in  Charles  a  disgust  to  all  parliaments,  was 
their  claim  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  poundage.    On 
this  occasion,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  controversy. 

The  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  in  more  ancient 
times,  liad  been  commonly  a  temporary  grant  of  parlia- 
ment; but  it  had  been  conferred  on  Henry  V.  and  all  the 
succeeding  princes,  during  life,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  a  naval  force  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
The  necessity  of  levying  this  duty  had  been  so  apparent, 
that  each  king  had  ever  claimed  it  from  the  moment  of 
his  accession ;  and  the  first  parliament  of  each  reign  had 
usually,  by  vote,  confeired  on  the  prince  what  they  found 
him  already  in  possession  of.  Agreeably  to  the  inaccurate 
genius  of  the  old  constitution,  this  abuse,  however  con- 
siderable, had  never  been  perceived  nor  remedied;  though 
nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  for  the  pailiament  to 
have  prevented  it.P  By  granting  this  duty  to  each  prince, 
during  his  own  life,  and,  for  a  year  after  his  demise,  to  the 
successor,  all  inconveniences  had  been  obviated ;  and  yet 
the  duty  had  never  for  a  moment  been  levied  without 
proper  authority.  But  contrivances  of  that  nature  were 
not  tliought  of  during  those  rude  ages :  and  so  compli- 
cated andjealous  a  government  as  the  English  cannot  sub- 
sist without  many  such  refinements;  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  favourable  every  inaccuracy  must  formerly  have 
proved  to  royal  authority,  which  on  all  emergencies  was 
obliged  to  supply,  by  discretionary  power,  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  the  laws. 

The  parliament  did  not  grant  the  duty  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  to  Henry  VIII.  till  tlie  sixth  of  his  reign  :  yet 
this  prince,  who  had  not  then  raised  his  power  to  its  great- 
est height,  continued,  during  that  whole  time,  to  levy  the 
imposition  :  the  parliament,  in  their  very  grant,  blame  the 
merchants  who  tiad  neglected  to  make  payment  to  tlie 
crown  ;  and  though  one  expression  of  that  bill  may  seem 
ambiguous,  they  employ  the  plainest  terms  in  calling  ton- 
nage and  poundage  the  kings  due,  even  before  that  duty 
was  conferred  on  him  by  parliamentary  authority .1  Four 
reigns,  and  above  a  whole  century,  had  since  elapsed  ;  and 
this  revenue  had  still  been  levied  before  it  was  voted  by 
parliament.  So  long  had  the  inaccuracy  continued,  with- 
out being  remarked  or  corrected. 

During  that  short  interval  which  passed  between 
Charles's  accession  and  his  first  parliament,  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  predecessors;  and  no  fault  was 
found  with  his  conduct  in  this  particular.  But  what  was 
most  remarkable  in  the  proceedings  of  that  House  of 
Commons,  and  what  proved  beyond  coiitroiversy  that  they 
had  seriously  formed  a  plan  for  reducing  their  jirincc  to 
subjection,  was,  that  instead  of  granting  this  supply  dur- 
ing the  king's  life-time,  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his 
immediate  predecessors,  they  voted  it  only  for  a  year; 
and,  after  that  should  be  elapsed,  reserved  to  themselves 
the  power  of  renewing  or  refusing  the  same  concession.' 
But  the  House  of  Peers,  who  saw  that  this  duty  was  now 
become  more  necessary  than  ever  to  supply  the  growing 
necessities  of  the  crown,  and  who  did  not  approve  of  this 
encroaching  spirit  in  the  Commons,  rejected  the  bill ;  and 
the  dissolution  of  that  parliament  followed  so  soon  after, 
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that  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  for  obuiinmg 
toimaKO  and  [)Oundas;e  in  any  other  form." 

Charles,  nieanwhile,  continued  still  to  levy  this  duty 
by  his  own  authority ;  and  the  nation  w;is  so  accustomed 
to  that  exertion  of  royal  power,  that  no  scruple  was  at 
tii-st  entertained  of  submittin<r  to  it.  Hut  the  succcedinn 
parliament  excited  doubts  in  every  one.  The  Commons 
took  there  some  steps  towards  declarini;  it  illegal  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundase  without  consent  of  parliament; 
and  thev  openly  showed  their  intention  of  employing  this 
engine,  in  order  to  extort  from  the  crown  concessions  of 
the  most  important  nature.  But  Charles  was  not  vet 
sufficiently  tamed  to  compliance;  and  the  abrupt  dissolu- 
tion of  that  parliament,  as  above  related,  put  an  end,  for 
the  time,  to  their  further  pretensions.  ,    ,  ■   , 

The  following  interval  between  the  second  and  third 
parliament  was  distinsuished  by  so  many  exertions  of 
preroirative,  that  men  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
artair  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  where  the  abuse  of  power 
in  the  crown  might  seem  to  be  of  a  more  disputable  na- 
ture. But  after  the  Commons,  during  the  precedent 
session,  had  remedied  all  these  grievances  by  means  of 
their  petition  of  right,  which  thev  deemed  so  necessary  ; 
they  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  thev  showed  the  same  intention  as  former- 
ly, of  exacting,  in'  return  for  the  grant  of  this  revenue, 
very  large  compliances  on  the  part  of  the  crown.  Their 
sudden  prorogation  prevented  them  from  bringing  their 
pretensions  to  a  full  conclusion. 

When  Charles  opened  this  session,  he  had  foreseen 
that  the  same  controversy  would  arise ;  and  he  therefore 
took  care,  very  earlv,  aniong  many  mild  and  reconciling 
expressions,  to  inform  the  Commons,  "  That  he  had  not 
taken  these  duties  as  appertaining  to  his  hereditary  pre- 
rogative; but  that  it  ever  was,  and  still  is,  his  meaning  to 
cnjov  them  as  a  gift  of  his  people :  and  that,  if  he  had 
hitherto  levied  tonnage  and  poundage,  he  nretended  to 
justify  himself  onlv  by  the  necessity  of  so  doinir,  not  by 
any  right  which  he  assumed."'  This  concession,  which 
probablv  arose  from  the  king's  moderate  temper,  now 
freed  from  the  impulse  of  Buckingham's  violent  counsels, 
might  have  satisfied  the  Commons,  had  they  entertained 
no  other  view  than  that  of  ascertaining  tlieir  own  powers 
and  privileges.  But  they  carried  their  pretensions  much 
hicher.  Tliev  insisted  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  that 
the  king  should  once  entirely  desist  from  levying  these 
duties;  after  which,  thev  were  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion, how  far  they  would  restore  him  to  the  possession  of 
a  revenue,  of  which  he  had  clearly  divested  himself.  But, 
besides  that  this  extreme  rigour  had  never  been  exercised 
towards  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  many  obvious  in- 
conveniences must  follow  from  the  intermission  of  the 
customs  ;  there  were  other  reasons  which  deterred  Charles 
from  complying  with  so  hard  a  condition.  It  was  pro- 
bable tliat  the  Commons  might  renew  their  former  project 
of  making  this  revenue  only  temporary,  and  thereby  re- 
ducing their  prince  to  perpetual  dependence ;  they  certainly 
would  cut  off  the  new  impositions  which  Mary  and  Eli- 
zabeth, but  especially  James,  had  levied,  and  which  form- 
ed no  despicable  part  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  they 
openly  declared,  that  they  had  at  present  many  important 
pretensions,  chiefly  with" regard  to  religion;  and  if  com- 
pliance were  refused,  no  supply  must  be  expected  from 
the  Commons. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
Charles  was  now  involved.  By  his  o\yn  concessions,  by 
the  general  principles  of  the  English  government,  and  by 
the  form  of  every  bill  which  had  granted  this  duty,  tonnage 
and  poundage  was  derived  entirely  from  the  free  gift  of 
the  people;  and,  consequently,  niight  be  withdrawn  at 
their  pleasure.  If  unreasonable  in  their  refusal,  they  still 
refused  nothing  but  what  was  their  own.  If  miblic  ne- 
ccssitv  required  this  su|)p!y,  it  might  be  thought  also  to 
require  the  king's  compliance  with  those  conditions  which 
were  the  price  of  obtaining  it.    Tlliough  the  motive  for 


granting  it  liud  been  the  enabling  of  the  king  to  guard 
the  seas,  it  did  not  follow,  that  liecauso  he  guarded  the 
seas,  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  this  revenue  without 
further  formality  :  since  the  |)eople  had  still  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  judging  how  far  that  service  merited 
such  a  supply.  But  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  public 
declaration,  was  far  from  assenting  to  this  conclusion  in 
its  full  extent.  The  plain  consequence,  he  saw,  of  all 
these  rigours,  and  refinements,  and  inferences,  was,  that 
he,  without  any  public  necessity,  and  without  any  fault  of 
his  own,  must,  of  a  sudden,  even  from  his  accession,  be- 
come a  magistrate  of  a  very  different  nature  from  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  must  fall  into  a  total  dependence  on 
subjects  over  whom  former  kings,  especially  those  imme- 
diately preceding,  had  exercised  an  authority  almost  un- 
limited. Entangled  in  a  chain  of  consequences  which  he 
could  not  easily  break,  he  was  inclined  to  go  higher,  and 
rather  deny  the  first  principle,  than  admit  of  conclusions 
which  to  him  appeared  so  absurd  and  unreasonable. 
Agreeably  to  the  ideas  hitherto  entertained  both  by  natives 
and  foreigners,  the  monarch  he  esteemed  the  essence  and 
soul  of  the  English  government;  and  whatever  other 
power  pretended  to  annihilate,  or  even  abridge,  the  royal 
authority  must  necessarily,  he  thought,  either  in  its  nature 
or  exercise,  be  deemed '  no  better  than  an  usurpation. 
Willing  to  preserve  the  ancient  harmony  of  the  constitu- 
tion, he  had  ever  intended  to  comply,  as  far  as  he  casili/ 
could,  with  the  ancient  forms  of  administration  :  but  when 
these  forms  appeared  to  him,  by  the  inveterate  obstinacy 
of  the  Commons,  to  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  dis- 
turb that  harmony,  and  to  introduce  a  new  constitution  ; 
he  concluded,  that,  in  this  violent  situation,  what  was 
subordinate  must  necessarily  yield  to  what  was  principal, 
and  the  privilesres  of  the  people,  for  a  time,  give  place  to 
royal  prerogative.  From  the  rank  of  a  monarch,  to  be 
degraded  into  a  slave  of  his  insolent,  ungrateful  subjects, 
see'med,  of  all  indignities,  the  greatest ;  and  nothing  in  his 
judgment  could  exceed  the  humiliation  attending  such  a 
state,  but  the  meanness  of  tamely  submitting  to  it,  without 
making  some  efforts  to  preserve  the  authority  transmitted 
to  him  bv  his  predecessors.  . 

Though  these  were  the  kind's  reflections  and  resolutions 
before  the  pariiament  assembled,  he  did  not  immediately 
break  with  them  upon  their  delay  in  voting  him  this  sup- 
ply. He  thought  that  he  could  better  justify  any  strong 
measure  which  he  might  afterwards  be  obliged  to  take,  if 
he  allowed  them  to  carry  to  the  utmost  extremities  their 
attacks  upon  his  government  and  preroL'ative.u  He  con- 
tented himself,  for  the  present,  with  soliciting  the  House 
by  messages  and  speeches.  But  the  Commons,  instead  of 
hearkening  to  his  solicitations,  proceeded  to  carry  their 
scrutiny  into  his  management  of  religion,"  which  was  the 
only  grievance  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  they  had  not  as 
yeti  by  their  petition  of  right,  applied  a  sufficient  remedy. 
It  was  not  possible  that  this  century,  so  ^^rminianism. 
fertile  in  religious  sects  and  disputes,  could 
escape  the  controversy  concerning  fatalism  and  free-will, 
which,  being  strongly  intenvoven  both  with  philosophy 
and  theologv,  had, "in  all  ages,  thrown  every  school  and 
every  church  into  such  inextricable  doubt  and  perplexity. 
The'  first  reformers  in  England,  as  in  other  European 
countries,  had  embraced  the  most  rigid  tenets  of  predesti- 
nation and  absolute  decrees,  and  had  composed,  upon 
that  svstem,  all  the  articles  of  their  religious  creed.  But 
these  'principles  having  met  with  opposition  from  Arminius 
and  his  sectaries,  the  controversy  was  soon  brought  into 
this  island,  and  began  here  to  diffuse  itself.  The  Armi- 
nians,  finding  more  encouragement  from  the  superstitious 
spirit  of  the  church  than  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  puri- 
tans, gradually  incorporated  themselves  with  the  tonuer; 
and  some  of  'that  sect,  by  the  indulgence  of  James  and 
Charics,  had  attained  the  highest  nrefernients  in  the 
hierarchy.  But  their  success  with  the  public  had  not 
been  a!to<jether  answerable  to  that  which  they  met  with 
in  the   ch"urch  and   the  court.    Throughout  the  nation, 
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they  still  lay  under  the  reproacJi  of  inno^-ation  and  heresy. 
The  Commons  now  levelled  aisiinst  tliem  their  formidable 
censures,  and  made  them  the  objects  of  daily  invective 
and  declamation.  Their  protectors  were  stigmatized ; 
iheir  tenets  canvassed ;  their  views  represented  as  dan- 
gerous and  pernicious.  To  impartial  spectators  surely, 
if  any  such  had  lieen  at  that  time  in  Lngland,  it  must 
have  "given  great  entertainment,  to  see  a  popular  assembly, 
inflamed  with  faction  and  enthusiasm,  pretend  to  discuss 
questions  to  which  the  greatest  philosophers,  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  retreat,  had  never  hitherto  been  able  to  find 
any  satisfactory  solution. 

Amidst  that  complication  of  disputes  in  which  men 
were  then  involved,  we  may  observe,  that  the  ajipellation 
puritan  stood  for  three  parties,  which,  though  commonly 
united,  were  yet  actuated  by  very  different  views  and 
motives.  There  were  the  political  puritans,  who  main- 
tained the  highest  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  the  puritans 
in  discipline,  who  were  averse  to  the  ceremonies  and 
episcopal  government  of  the  church  ;  and  the  doctrinal 
puritans,  who  rigidly  defended  the  speculative  system  of 
the  first  reformers.  In  opposition  to  all  these,  stood  the 
court  party,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Arminians ;  only  with 
this  distinction,  that  the  latter  sect,  being  introduced  a  few 
years  before,  did  not,  as  yet,  comprehend  all  those  who 
were  favourable  to  the  church  and  to  monarchy.  But,  as 
the  controversies  on  every  subject  grew  daily  warmer,  men 
united  themselves  more  intimately  with  their  friends,  and 
separated  themselves  wider  firom  their  antagonists ;  and 
the  distinction  gradually  became  quite  uniform  and  regular. 

This  House  of  Commons,  which,  like  all  the  preceding 
during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  and  even  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  much  governed  by  the  puritanical  party,  thought 
that  they  could  not  better  ser\'e  their  cause  than  by  brand- 
ing and  punishing  the  Arminian  sect,  which,  introducing 
an  innovation  in  the  church,  were  the  least  favoured  and 
least  powerful  of  all  their  antagonists.  From  this  mea- 
sure, it  was  easilv  foreseen,  that,  besides  gratifying  the 
animosity  of  the  doctrinal  puritans,  both  the  puritans  in 
discipline,  and  tliose  in  politics,  would  reap  considerable 
ad\"antages.  Laud,  Neile,  Montague,  and  other  bishops, 
who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  episcopal  government, 
and  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  discipline  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  were  all  supposed  to  be  tainted  \vith 
Arminianism.  The  same  men  and  their  disciples  were 
the  strenuous  preachers  of  passive  obedience,  and  of 
entire  submission  to  princes  ;  and  if  these  could  once  be 
censured,  auu  be  expelled  the  church  and  court,  it  was 
concluded,  that  the  hierarchy  would  receive  a  mortal  blow, 
the  ceremonies  be  less  rigidly  insisted  on,  and  the  king, 
deprived  of  his  most  faitliful  friends,  be  obliged  to  abafe 
those  high  claims  of  prerogative,  on  which  at  present  he 
insisted. 

But  Charles,  besides  a  view  of  the  political  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  a  compliance  with  such 
pretensions,  was  strongly  determined,  from  principles  of 
piety  and  conscience,  to  oppose  them.  Neither  the  dissi- 
pation incident  to  youth,  nor  the  pleasures  attending  a 
high  fortune,  had  been  able  to  prevent  this  virtuous  prince 
from  embracing  the  most  sincere  sentiments  of  religion ; 
and  that  character  which,  in  that  religious  age,  should 
have  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  proved  in  the  end 
the  chief  cause  of  his  ruin :  merely  because  the  religion 
adopted  by  him,  was  not  of  that  precise  mode  and  sect 
which  bef;iin  to  prevail  among  his  subjects.  His  piety, 
though  remote  from  popery,  had  a  tincture  of  superstition 
in  it;  and,  being  averse  to  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  puri- 
tans, was  represented  by  them  as  tending  towards  the 
abominations  of  antichrist.  I^ud  also  had  unfortunately 
acquired  a  great  ascendsfnt  over  him :  and  as  all  those 
prelates,  obnoxious  to  the  Commons,  were  regarded  as  his 
chief  friends  and  most  lavourite  courtiers,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  disarm  and  dishonour  himself,  by  abandoning  tliera 
to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.    Being  totally  unpro- 
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vided  with  military  force,  and  finding  a  refractory  inde- 
pendent spirit  to  prevail  among  the  people ;  the  most  solid 
oasis  of  his  authority,  he  thought,  consisted  in  the  support 
which  he  received  from  the  hierarchy. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Commons,  which  are  transmitted 
to  lis,  it  is  easy  to  discern  so  early  some  sparks  of  that 
enthusiastic  fire,  which  afterwards  set  the  whole  nation  in 
combustion.  One  Rouse  made  use  of  an  allusion,  which, 
though  familiar,  .seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bacon."  "  If  a  man  meet  a  dog  alone," 
said  he,  "  the  dog  is  fearful,  though  ever  so  fierce  by 
nature  :  but  if  the  dog  have  his  master  with  him,  he  will 
set  upon  that  man  from  whom  he  fled  before.  This 
shows,  that  lower  natures,  being  backed  by  higher,  increase 
in  courage  and  strength  :  and  certiiiily  man,  being  backed 
with  Omnipotency,  is  a  kind  of  omnipotent  creature.  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believes,  and  where  all 
things  are  possible,  there  is  a  kind  of  omnipotency. 
Wherefore,  let  it  be  the  unanimous  consent  and  resolution 
of  us  all,  to  make  a  vow  and  covenant  henceforth  to  hold 
{■•ist  our  God  and  our  religion ;  and  then  shall  we  hence- 
j^orth  expect  with  certainty  happiness  in  this  world."' 
|(  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  that  time  a  young  man  of  no 
jhecount  in  the  nation,  is  mentioned  in  these  debates  as 
icomplaining  of  one,  who,  he  was  told,  preached  flat 
fpopery.'  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  first  words  of  this 
Tanatical  hypocrite  correspond  so  exactly  to  his  character. 

Tlie  inquiries  and  debates  concerning  tonnage  and 
poundage  went  hand  in  hand  with  these  theological  or 
metaphysical  controversies.  The  oflScers  of  the  custom- 
house were  summoned  before  the  Commons,  to  give  an 
account  by  what  authority  they  had  seized  the  goods  of 
merchants  who  had  refused  to  pay  these  duties :  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  were  questioned  concerning  their 
decrees  on  that  head."  One  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  was 
committed  to  the  tower  for  his  activity  in  supporting  the 
ofiicers  of  the  custom-house  :  the  goods  of  Rolles,  a  mer- 
chant and  member  of  the  House,  being  seized  for  his 
refusal  to  pay  the  duties,  complaints  were  made  for  this 
violence,  as  if  it  were  a  breach  of  privilege.''  Charles 
supported  his  officers  in  all  these  measures ;  and  the 
quarrel  grew  every  day  higher  between  him  and  the  Com- 
mons."^ Mention  was  made  in  the  House  of  impeaching 
Sir  Richard  Weston,  tlie  treasurer;''  and  the  king  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  finishing  the  session  by  a  disso- 
lution. 

Sir  John  Elliot  firamed  a  remonstrance  against  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of  parliament,  and 
offered  it  to  the  clerk  to  read.  It  was  refused.  He  read 
it  himself.  The  question  being  then  called  for,  the  speaker, 
Sir  John  Finch,  said.  That  he  had  a  command  from  the 
kin^  to  adjourn^  and  to  put  no  qucstinn.^  Upon  which  he 
rose  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  House  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  speaker  was  pushed  back  into  the  chair,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it  by  Ilollis  and  \'alentine;  till  a  short 
remonstrance  was  framed,  and  was  passed  by  acclamation 
rather  than  by  vote.  Papists  and  Arminians  were  there 
declared  capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  Those 
who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded  with  the 
same  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants  who  should  volun- 
tarily pav  these  duties,  were  denominated  betrayers  of 
Englisfi  liberty,  and  public  enemies.  The  doors  being 
locked,  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
was  sent  by  the  kiny,  could  not  get  admittance  till  this 
remonstrance  was  finished.  By  the  king's  order,  he  took 
the  mace  from  the  table,  which  ended  their  j)isso)„tion  nf 

firoceedings.'  And  a  few  days  after  the  par-  the  parliament, 
lament  was  dissolved.  '"""  ""■• 

The  discontents  of  the  nation  ran  high,  on  account  of 
this  violent  rupture  between  the  king  and  parliament. 
Tliese  discontents  Charles  inflamed  by  his  affectation  of  a 
severity  which  he  had  not  power,  nor  probably  inclination, 
to  carry  to  extremities.  Sir  Allies  Hobart,  Sir  Peter 
lleymaii,  Selden,  Coriton,  Long,  Strode,  were  committed 


€  The  kinz's  power  of  aHjouroinp.  as  well  as  proroguinz  the  parliaipent, 
was  and  is  never  qnestione-l.  In  the  19th  of  the  Inte  kini:,  the  jurlees  de- 
tenoined  that  the adjouinment hy  the  king  kept  th«  pHrliaiiient  in  itatu  ^uo 
until  the  next  sitting;  but  that  then  no  committees  were  to  meet;  but  if 
the  adjournment  be  bv  the  Mouse,  then  the  committees  aud  other  miltefs 
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lo  prison,  on  account  of  the  last  tumult  in  the  House, 
which  was  called  sedition.?  With  sreat  difficulty,  and 
after  several  delays,  they  were  released ;  and  the  law  was 
gfiierally  supposed  lo  be  wrested,  in  order  to  proloni; 
their  imprisonment.  Sir  John  Klliot,  HoUis,  and  Valen- 
tine, were  summoned  to  their  trial  in  the  king's  bench,  Cor 
seditious  speeches  and  behaviour  in  parliament;  but  re- 
fusinK  to  answer  beibre  an  inferior  court  for  their  conduct 
as  members  of  a  superior,  they  were  condemned  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  tlie  king's  pleasure,  to  find  sureties  for 
their  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  fined,  the  two  former  a 
thousand  |)ounds  a  piece,  the  latter  five  hundred.'"  This 
sentence,  procured  by  the  influence  of  tlie  crown,  served 
only  to  show  the  king's  disregard  to  the  privileges  of  par- 
liament, and  to  acquire  an  immense  stock  of  popularity  to 
tlie  suff'erers,  who  had  so  bravely,  in  opposition  to  arbi- 
trary power,  defended  the  liberties  of  their  native  country. 
The  Commons  of  England,  though  an  immense  body,  and 
jiossessed  of  the  greater  part  of  national  property,  were 
naturally  somewhat  defenceless ;  because  of  their  personal 
equality,  and  their  want  of  leaders  :  but  the  king's  severity, 
if  these  prosecutions  deserve  the  name,  here  pointed  out 
leaders  to  them  whose  resentment  was  inflamed,  and  whose 
courage  was  nowise  daunted  by  the  hardships  which  they 
had  undergone  in  so  honourable  a  cause. 

So  much  did  these  prisoners  glory  in  their  suff"erings, 
that  thougli  they  were  promised  liberly  on  that  condition, 
they  would  not  condescend  even  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  king,  expressing  their  sorrow  for  having  offended  him.' 
Tliey  unanimously  refused  to  find  sureties  for  tlieir  good 
behaviour ;  and  disdained  to  accept  of  deliverance  on  such 
easy  terms.  Nay,  HoUis  was  so  industrious  to  continue  his 
meritorious  distress,  that,  when  one  oftered  to  bail  him,  he 
would  not  yield  to  the  rule  of  court,  and  be  himself  bound 
with  his  friend.  Even  Long,  who  had  actually  found 
sureties  in  the  cliief  justice's  chamber,  declared  in  court, 
that  his  sureties  should  no  longer  continue.''  Yet  be- 
cause Sir  John  Elliot  happened  to  die  while  in  custody,  a 
great  clamour  was  raisett  against  the  administration ;  and 
he  was  universally  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of 
England.' 


CHAP.  LII. 

Peace  wiih  France — Peace  with  SpaiD — State  of  the  court  and  ministry — 
Character  of  the  queen — Strafford — Laud — Innovations  in  the  church — 
irregular  levies  of  money — .Severities  in  the  star-chamber  and  itigh 
commissiou  — Sliip  money — Trial  of  Hambdeii, 

A  D  i6"!j  There  now  opens  to  vis  a  new  scene. 
Charles,  naturally  disgusted  with  parlia- 
rtients,  who,  he  found,  were  determined  to  proceed  against 
him  with  unmitigated  rigour,  botli  in  invading  his  prero- 
gative, and  refusing  him  all  supply,  resolved  not  to  call 
any  more,  till  he  should  see  greater  indication  of  a  com- 
pliant disposition  in  the  nation.  Having  lost  his  great 
favourite,  Buckingham,  he  became  his  own  minister;  and 
never  afterwards  reposed  in  any  one  such  unlimited  con- 
fidence. As  he  chiefly  follows  his  own  genius  and  dispo- 
sition, his  measures  are  henceforth  less  rash  and  hasty ; 
though  the  general  tenor  of  his  administration  still  wants 
somewhat  of  being  entirely  legal,  and  perhaps  more  of 
being  entirely  prudent. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  just  idea  of  the  events 
which  followed  for  some  years ;  so  far  as  they  regard 
foreign  affairs,  the  state  of  the  court,  and  the  government  of 
the  nation.  The  incidents  are  neither  numerous  nor 
illustrious  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  thera  is  necessary  for 
understanding  the  subseciuent  transactions  which  are  so 
memorable. 

Charles,  destitute  of  all  supply,  was  necessarily  reduced 
to  embrace  a  measure,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  result 
of  reason  and  sound  policy  :  he  made  peace  with  the  two 
crowns  against  which  he  had  hitherto  waged  a  war,  entered 
into  without  necessity,   and  conducted   without  glory. 

f  nuslmnrth.vol.i.  p.  «-,1.6Rl.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  M4.   May, p.  13. 
1  liuslnvorth.  vol.  i.  p.  CM.mi.  i  Whiilocke,  p.  M. 
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Notwithstanding  the  distracted  and  helpless  condition  of 
England,  no  attempt  was  made  either  by  France  or  Spain, 
to  invade  their  enemy  ;  nor  did  they  entertain  any  further 
project,  than  to  defend  themselves  "ag;iinst  tlie  feeble  and 
ill-concerted  expeditions  of  that  kingdom.     Pleased  that 
the  jealousies  and  quarrels  between  king  and  parliament 
had  disarmed  so  formidable  a  power,  they  carefully  avoid- 
ed any  enterprise  which  might  rouse  cither  the  terror  or 
anger  of  the  English,  and  dispose  them  to  domestic  union 
and  submission.    The  endeavours  to  regain  the  good-will 
of  the  nation  were  carried  so  far  by  the  King  of  Spain,  that 
he  generously  released  and  sent  home  all  the  English  pri- 
soners taken  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  The  example 
was  imitated  by  France,  after  the  retreat  of  the  English 
from  the  isle  of  Rhc.    When  princes  were  in  such  disposi- 
tions, and  had  so  few  pretensions  on  each  other,  it  could 
not  be  difficult  to  conclude  a  peace.    The 
treaty  \ras  first  sisrned  with  France."'    The     Kf",'ice''a.',d 
situation  of  the  king's  affairs  did  not  entitle     ^p^'";     -, 
him  to  demand  any  conditions  for  the  hugo-     '""      ''" 
nots,   and    they  were   abandoned    to   the   will   of    their 
sovereign.     Peace  was  afterwards  concluded    a.  t>.  le.io. 
with  Spain ;  where  no  conditions  were  made      sih  Nov. 
in  favour  of  the  palatine,  except  that  Spain  promised  in 
general  to  use  their  good  offices  for  his  restoration.''    The 
influence  of  these  two  wars  on  domestic  affairs,  and  on  the 
dispositions  of  king  and  people,  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence :  but  no  alteration  was  made  by  them  on  the  foreign 
interests  of  the  kingdom. 

Nothing  more  happy  can  be  imagined  than  the  situation 
in  which  England  tnen  stood  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs. 
Europe  was  divided  between  the  rival  families  of  Bourbon 
and  Austria,  whose  opposite  interests,  and  still  more  their 
mutual  jealousies,  secured  the  tranquillity  of  this  island  : 
their  forces  were  so  nearlv  counterpoised,  that  no  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  of  any  event  which  could  sud- 
denly disturb  the  balance  of  power  between  them.  The 
Spanish  monarch,  deemed  the  most  powerful,  lay  at  great- 
est distance :  and  the  English,  by  that  means,  possessed 
the  advantage  of  being  engaged  by  political  motives  into  a 
more  intimate  union  and  confederacy  with  the  neighbouring 
potentate.  The  dispersed  situation  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions rendered  tlie  naval  power  of  England  formidable  to 
them,  and  kept  that  empire  in  continual  dependence. 
France,  more  vigorous  ana  more  compact,  was  every  day 
rising  in  policy  and  discipline;  and  reached  at  last  an 
equality  of  power  with  the  house  of  Austria :  but  her  pro- 
gress, slow  and  gradual,  left  it  still  in  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, by  a  timely  interposition,  to  check  her  superioritv. 
And  thus  Charles,  could  he  have  avoided  all  dissensions 
with  his  own  subjects,  was  in  a  situation  to  make  himself 
be  courted  and  respected  by  every  power  in  Europe ;  and 
what  has  scarcely  ever  since  been  attained  by  the  princes 
of  this  island,  he  could  either  be  active  witli  dignity,  or 
neutral  with  security. 

A  neutrality  was  embraced  by  the  king ;  and  during  tlie 
rest  of  his  reign,  beseems  to  have  little  regarded  foreign 
afl'airs,  except  so  far  as  he  was  engaged  by  honour,  and  by 
friendship  for  his  sister  and  the  palatine,  to  endeavour  the 
procuring  of  some  relief  for  tliat  unhappy  family.  He 
joined  his  good  oflices  to  those  of  France,  and  mediated  a 
peace  between  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  in  hopes 
of  engaging  the  former  to  embrace  the  protection  of  the 
oppressed  protestants  in  the  empire.  Tins  was  die  famed 
Gustavus,  whose  heroic  genius,  seconded  bv  the  wisest 
policy,  made  him  in  a  little  time  the  most  distinguished 
monarch  of  the  age,  and  rendered  his  country,  formerly 
unknown  and  neglected,  of  great  weight  in  the  balance  of 
Europe.  To  encourage  and  assist  him  in  his  projected  in- 
vasion of  Germany,  Charles  agreed  to  fnrnisli  him  with 
six  thousand  men  ';  but  that  he  mii;ht  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  neutrality,  he  made  use  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton's name.":  That  nobleman  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Gustavus  ;  and  enlisting  these  troops  in  England  and 
Scotland  at  Charles's  expense,  he  landed  them  in  the  Elbe. 
Tlie  decisive  battle  of  Leipsig  was  fought  soon  after;  wliere 
the  conduct  of  Tilly  and  the  valour  of  the  Imperialists 
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■were  overcome  by  llie  su|ierior  conduct  of  Gustavus, 
aiid  the  superior  valour  of  the  Swede*.  What  remained 
of  this  hero's  life  was  one  eontuuied  series  of  victory, 
for  which  he  was  less  beholden  to  fortune,  than  to 
those  personal  endowments  which  he  derived  from  nature 
and  from  industry.  That  rapid  prosress  of  conquest,  which 
we  so  much  adniire  in  ancient  history,  was  here  renewed 
in  modern  annals ;  and  without  that  cause  to  which  iu 
former  a^es  it  had  ever  been  owins;.  Military  nations  were*!  ^ 
not  now  enjaged  against  an  undisciplined  and  unwarlike 
people ;  nor  heroes  set  in  opposition  to  cowards.  The 
veteran  troops  of  Ferdinand,  conducted  by  the  most  cele- 
brated generals  of  the  age,  were  foiled  in  every  encounter, 
and  all  Germany  was  overrun  in  an  instant  by  the  victo- 
riovis  Swede,  fiut  by  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
success  of  his  ally,  Charles  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  framed  the  alliance,  tiustavus,  elated  by  prosperity, 
began  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  ambition  ;  and  m 
freeing  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  Ferdinand,  he  intend- 
ed to  reduce  it  to  subjection  under  his  own.  He  refused 
to  restore  the  palatine  to  his  principality,  except  on  con- 
ditions which  would  have  kept  him  in  total  dependence.'' 
And  thus  the  negociation  was  protracted  ;  till  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  where  the  Swedish  monarch  perished  in  the  midst 
of  a  complete  victory  which  he  obtained  over  his  enemies. 
We  have  carried  on  these  transactions  a  few  years  beyond 
the  present  period,  tliat  we  mislit  not  be  obliged  to  return 
to  tnem  ;  nor  be  henceforth  interrupted  in  our  account  of 
Charles's  court  and  kingdoms. 

WTien  we  consider  Charles  as  presiding  in 

courl  »tid  '      his  court,  as  associating  with  his  family,  it 

I      miiiUiry.         jg  difficult  to  imagine  a  character  at  once 

I  more  respectable  and  more  amiable.    A  kind  husband,  an 

j  indulgent  father,  a  gentle  master,  a  stedfast  friend  ;  to  all 

!  these  eulogies  his  conduct  in  private  life  fully  entitled  him. 
As  a  monarch,  too,  in  the  exterior  qualities,  he  excelled  : 
in  the  essential,  he  was  not  defective.  His  address  and 
manner,  though  perhaps  inclining  a  little  towards  stateli- 
ness  and  formality,  in  the  main  corres|)Onded  to  his  high 
rank,  and  gave  grace  to  that  reserve  and  gravity  which 
j  were  natural  to  him.  The  moderation  and  equity  which 
I    shone  forth  in  his  temper  seemed  to  secure  him  against  rash 

iand  dangerous  enterprises  :  the  good  sense  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  discourse  and  conversation,  sffmei^  to  warrant 
nis  success  in  every  reasonable  undertaking.     Other  en- 
dowments likewise  he   had  attained,  which,  in  a  private 
gentleman,  would  have  been  highly  ornamental,  and  which, 
in  a  great  monarch,  might  have  proved  extremely  useful  to 
his  people.    He  was  possessed  of  an  excellent  tasle  in  all 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  love  of  painting  was,  in  some  degree, 
his  favourite  passion.     Learned  beyond  what  is  common 
I    in  prnices,  he  was  a  good  judge  of  writing  in  others,  and 
I   enjoyed,  himself,  no  mean  talent  in  composition.    In  any 
i   other  age  or  nation,  this  monarch  had  been  secure  of  a 
'    prosperous  and  a  happy  reit'o.    But  the  high  idea  of  his 
>     j    own  authority  which  he  had  imbibed,  made  him  incapa- 
ble of  givine  way  to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  bei^an  to 
prevail  among  his  subjects.     His  politics  were  not  sup- 
ported by  such  vigour  and  foresight  as  might  enable  him  to 
subdue  their  pretensions,  and  maintain  his  prerogative  at 
the  high  pitch  to  which  it  had  been  raised  by  his  prede- 
cessors.    And,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  bein^ 
universally  diffused,  disappointed  all  the  views  of  human 
prudence,  and  disturbed  the  operation  of  every  motive 
which  usually  influences  societv. 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  from  these  causes  were  yet 
remote.  Charles  now  enjoyed  himself  in  the  full  exercise 
of  his  authority,  in  a  social  intercourse  with  his  friends 
and  courtiers,  and  in  a  moderate  use  of  those  pleasures 
which  he  most  affected, 
j  CharaciiToftiie  After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
j        quern.         somewhat  alienated  Charles  from  the  queen, 

(she  is  to  be  considered  as  his  chief  friend  and  favourite. 
That  rustic  contempt  of  the  fair  sex,  which  James  affected, 
and  which,  banishing  them  from  his  court,  made  it  resem- 
ble more  a  fair  or  an  exchange,  than  the  seat  of  a  gieat 
prince,  was  verv  wide  of  the  disposition  of  this  monarch. 
But  though  full  of  complaisance  to  the  whole  sex,  Charles 
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reserved  all  his  passion  for  his  consort,  to  whom  he  attach- 
'cd  himself  with  unshaken  fidelity  and  confidence.  By 
lier  sense  and  spirit,  as  well  as  by  her  beauty,  she  justifieil 
the  fondness  of  her  husband ;  though  it  is  allowed,  that, 
being  somewhat  of  a  passionate  temper,  she  precipitated 
liim  into  hasty  and  imprudent  measures.  Her  religion, 
likewise,  to  which  she  was  much  addicted,  must  be  re- 
tarded as  a  great  misfortune,  since  it  augmented  the  jea- 
lousy which  prevailed  against  the  court,  and  engaged  her 
10  procure  for  the  catholics  some  indulgences  which  were 
|:enerally  distasteful  to  the  nation.'^ 

In  the  former  situation  of  the  English  government,  when 
the  sovereign  was  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  his 
subjects,  the  king  chose  his  ministers  either  from  personal 
favour,  or  from  an  opinion  of  tlieir  abilities,  without  any 
regard  to  their  parliamentary  interest  or  talents.  It  has 
since  been  the  maxim  of  princes,  wherever  popular  leaders 
encroach  too  much  on  royal  authority,  to  confer  offices  on 
them ;  in  expectation  that  they  will  afterwards  become 
more  careful  not  to  diminish  that  power  which  has  become 
their  own.  These  politics  were  now  embraced  by  Charles; 
a  sure  proof  that  a  secret  revolution  had  happened  in  the 
constitution,  and  had  necessitated  the  prince  to  adopt  new 
maxims  of  government.'  But  the  views  of  the  king  were 
at  this  time  so  repugnant  to  those  of  the  puritans,  that  the 
leaders  whom  he  gained,  lost  from  that  moment  all  inte- 
rest with  their  party,  and  were  even  pursued  as  traitors 
with  implacable  natred  and  resentment.  This  was  the  case 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  whom  the  king  gi  ff  d 
created,  first  a  baron,  then  a  viscount,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford ;  made  him  president  of  the 
council  of  York,  and  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  and  regarded  him 
as  his  chief  minister  and  counsellor.  By  his  eminent 
talents  and  abilities,  Strafford  merited  all  the  confidence 
which  his  master  reposed  in  him  :  his  character  was  stately 
and  austere ;  more  fitted  to  procure  esteem  than  love  : 
his  fidelity  to  the  king  was  unshaken  ;  but  as  he  now  em- 

f)loyed  all  his  counsels  to  support  the  prerogative,  which 
le  had  formerly  bent  all  his  endeavours  to  diminish,  his 
virtue  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  pure,  but  to  have 
been  susceptible  of  strong  impressions  from  private  inte- 
rest and  ambition.  Sir  Dudley  Digges  was  about  the  same 
time  created  master  of  the  rolls ;  Nov,  attorney-general ; 
Littleton,  solicitor-general.  All  these  had  likewise  been 
parliamentary  leaders;  and  were  men  eminent  in  their 
profession.? 

In  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  even  in  j^^^ 
many  civil,  Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  had 
great  influence  over  the  king.  This  man  was  virtuous,  if 
severity  of  manners  alone,  and  abstinence  from  pleastire, 
could  deserve  that  name.  He  was  learned,  if  polemical 
knowledge  could  entitle  him  to  that  praise.  He  was  dis- 
interested, but  with  unceasing  industry  he  studied  to  exalt 
the  priestly  and  prelatical  character,  which  was  his  own. 
His  zeal  was  unrelenting  in  the  cause  of  religion  ;  that  is, 
in  imposing  by  rigorous  measures, his  own  tenets  and  pious 
ceremonies  on  the  obstinate  puritans,  who  had  profanely 
"ared  to  oppose  him.  In  prosecution  of  his  holy  pur- 
oses,  he  overlooked  every  human  consideration ;  or,  in 


poses,  .  . 

other  words,  the  heat  and  indiscretion  of  his  temper  made 
him  negh'ct  the  views  of  prudence  and  rules  of  good  man- 
ners. He  was  in  this  respect  happy,  that  all  his  enemies 
were  also  imagined  by  him  the  declared  enemies  to  loyally 
and  true  piety,  and  that  every  exercise  of  his  anger,  by  that 
means,  became  in  his  eyes  a  merit  and  a  virtue.  This  was 
the  man  who  acquired  so  great  an  ascendant  over  Charles, 
and  who  led  him,  by  the  facility  of  his  temper,  into  a  con- 
duct which  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdoms. 
The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that  time  innovations  in 
into  the  extreme  opposite  to  superstition ;  and  "'« tl'urch. 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  ancient  ceremonies  to  which 
men  had  been  accustomed,  and  which  had  been  sanctified 
by  the  practice  of  the  first  reformers,  could  be  retained  in . 
divine  service:  yet  was  this  the  time  which  Laud  chose 
for  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  and  observances. 
Besides  that  these  were  sure  to  displease  as  innovation.s, 
there  lay,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  another  very  forci- 
ble objection  against  them.     Laud,  and  the  other  prelates 
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who  embraced  his  measures,  were  {;eiierallj  well  instructed 
in  sjicred  antiquity,  and  had  adopted  many  of  tliosi;  re- 
liffiutis  sentiments  whi<'h  prevailed  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries;  when  the  Christian  church, as  iswell  known, 
was  already  sunk  into  those  superstitions  which  were  after- 
wards continued  and  augmented  by  the  policy  of  Jloine. 
Tlie  revival,  therefore,  of  the  ideas  and  practices  of  that 
age,  could  not  fail  of  giving  the  English  faith  and  liturey 
some  resemblance  to  the  catholic  superstition,  which  the 
kingdom  in  general,  and  the  puritans  m  particular,  held  in 
the  greatest  horror  and  detestation.  Men  also  were  apt  to 
think,  that,  without  some  secret  purpose,  such  insignificant 
observances  would  not  be  imposed  with  such  unrelenting 
zeal  on  the  refractory  nation  ;  and  that  Laud's  scheme  was 
to  lead  back  the  Englisli  by  gradual  steps  to  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors.  They  considered  not,  that  the  very  in- 
significancy of  the.se  ceremonies  recommended  them  to  the 
superstitious  prelate,  and  made  them  appear  the  more  pe- 
culiarly sacred  and  religious,  iis  they  could  serve  to  no 
other  purpose.  Nor  was  the  re.-emblance  to  the  Romish 
ritual  any  objection,  but  rather  a  merit,  with  Laud  and  his 
brethren  ;  who  bore  a  much  greater  kindness  to  his  mother- 
church,  as  t4ey  called  her,  than  to  the  sectaries  and  pres- 
byterians,  and  frequently  recommended  her  as  a  true  chris- 
tian church  ;  an  atipellation  v/hich  they  refused,  or  at  least 
scrupled  to  give  to  the  others.''  So  openly  were  these 
tenets  espoused,  that  not  only  the  discontented  puritans 
believed  the  church  of  England  lo  be  relapsing  fast  into 
Romish  superstition  :  the  court  of  Rome  itself  entertained 
hopes  of  regaining  its  authority  in  this  island  ;  and,  in 
order  to  forward  Laud's  supposed  good  intentions,  an  ofler 
was  twice  made  him,  in  private,  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  which 
he  declined  accepting.'  liis  answer  was,  as  he  says  him- 
self, That  sometiiiiig  dwelt  within  him,  which  wotilJ  not 
siijfir  his  aimpliiince,  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is^- 

A  court  lady,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  having 
turned  catholic,  was  asked  by  Laud  the  reason  of  her 
conversion.  '27s  chiefly,  said  she,  Ivcause  I  hate  to  travel 
in  a  crowd.  The  meaning  of  this  expression  being  de- 
manded, she  replied,  /  perceive  your  Grace  and  many 
utliers  are  making  haste  to  Rome ;  and  therefore,  in  order 
to  piectnt  my  bems  crowded,  I  liuve  gone  before  you.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  though  Laud  deserved  not  the 
appellation  of  papist,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  the  same  with  that  of  the  Romish  :  the 
same  profound  respect  was  exacted  to  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, the  same  submission  required  to  the  creeds  and 
decrees  of  synods  and  councils,  the  same  pomp  and  cere- 
mony was  aflected  in  worship,  and  tlie  same  superstitious 
regard  to  days,  postures,  meats,  and  vestments.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  tnat  this  prelate  was,  every  where,  among 
the  puritans,  regarded  with  horror,  as  the  forerunner  of 
antichrist. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  new  ceremonies  to  which  Laud 
sacrificed  his  own  quiet  and  that  of  the  nation,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  lo  relate  those  which  he  was  accused  of  employ- 
ing in  the  consecration  of  St.  Catherine's  church,  and 
which  were  the  object  of  such  general  scandal  and  offence. 

On  the  bishop's  approach  to  the  west  door  of  the  church, 
a  loud  voice  cried.  Open,  open,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that 
the  Kin^  ?/  g'<"'.y  "'".V  enter  in  !  Immediately  the  doors 
of  the  church  fiew  open,  and  the  bishop  entered.  Falling 
upon  his  knees,  with  eyes  elevated  and  arms  expanded, 
lie  uttered  these  words ':  This  place  is  holy ;  the  ground  is 
holy  :  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  aiid  Holy  Ghost,  I 
pronounce  it  holy. 

Going  towards  the  chancel,  he  several  times  took  up 
from  the  floor  some  of  the  dust,  and  threw  it  in  the  air. 
When  he  approacl^ed,  with  his  attendants,  near  to  the 
communion-table,  he  bowed  frequently  towards  it :  and 
on  their  return,  they  went  round  the  church,  repeating,  as 
they  marched  along,  some  of  the  psalms :  and  then  said  a 
form  of  praver,  which  concluded  with  these  words :  IVe 
comecrate  this  church,  and  separate  it  unto  thee  as  holy 
ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  uses. 

After  this,  the  bishop,  standin'j  near  the  communion- 
table, solemnly  pronounced  many  imprecations  upon  such 
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as  should  afterwards  pollute  that  holy  place  by  musters  of 
soldiers,  or  keeping  in  it  profane  law-courts,  or  carrying 
burdens  through  it.  On  tlie  conclusion  of  everv  cur.se  he 
boweil  towards  the  east,  and  cried.  Let  all  the  jieople  say. 
Amen. 

The  imprecations  being  all  so  piously  finished,  there 
were  poured  out  a  number  of  blessings  upon  such  as  had 
any  hand  in  framing  and  building  that  sacred  and  beautiful 
edifice,  and  on  such  as  had  given,  or  should  hereafter  give 
to  it,  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utensils.  At  every 
benediction,  he  in  like  manner  bowed  towai'ds  the  east, 
and  cried.  Let  all  the  people  say.  Amen. 

The  sermon  followed  ;  after  which,  the  bishop  con- 
secrated and  administered  the  sacrament  in  the  following 
manner. 

As  he  approached  the  communion-table,  he  made  many 
low  reverences  :  and  coming  up  to  that  part  of  the  table 
where  tlie  bread  and  wine  lay,  he  bowed  seven  times. 
After  the  reading  of  many  prayers,  he  approached  the 
sacramental  elements,  and  gently  lifted  up  the  corner  of 
the  napkin  in  which  the  bread  was  placed.  When  he  be- 
held the  bread,  he  suddenly  let  fall  die  napkin,  flew  back 
a  step  or  two,  bowed  three  several  times  towards  Uie  bread  ; 
then  he  drew  nigh  again,  opened  the  napkin,  and  bowed 
as  before. 

Next,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  had  a  cover 
upon  it,  and  was  filled  with  wine.  He  let  go  the  cup,  fell 
back,  and  bowed  thrice  toward  it.  He  approached  again; 
and  lifting  up  the  cover,  peeped  into  the  cup.  Seeing  the 
wine,  he  let  fall  the  cover,  started  back,  and  bowed  as 
before.  Then  he  received  the  sacrament,  and  gaie  it  to 
others.  And  many  prayers  being  said,  the  solemnity  of 
the  consecration  ended.  The  walls  and  floor  and  roof  of 
the  fabric  were  then  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  holy.' 

Orders  were  given  and  rigorously  insisted  on,  that  the 
communion-table  should  be  removed  from  the  middle  of 
the  area,  where  it  hitherto  stood  in  all  churches,  except  in 
cathedrals.™  It  was  placed  at  the  east  end,  railed  in,  and 
denominated  an  Altar  ;  as  tlie  clergvman  who  officiated 
received  commonly  the  appellation  of  Priest.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  the  discontents  excited  by  this  innovation, 
and  the  suspicions  which  it  gave  rise  to. 

The  kneelmg  at  the  altar,  and  the  using  of  copes,  a  spe- 
cies of  embroidered  vestment,  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ment, were  also  known  to  be  gi'eat  objects  of  scandal,  as 
being  popish  practices ;  but  the  opposition  rather  increased 
than  abated  the  zeal  of  the  prelate  for  the  introduction  of 
the.se  habits  and  ceremonies. 

All  kinds  of  ornament,  especially  pictures,  were  neces- 
sary for  supporting  that  mechanical  devotion,  which  was 
purposed  to  be  raised  in  this  model  of  religion  :  but  as 
these  had  been  so  much  employed  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  had  given  rise  to  so  much  superstition,  or  what  the 
puritans  called  idolatry;  it  was  impossible  to  introduce 
them  into  English  churches,  without  exciting  general 
murmurs  and  complaints.  But  Laud,  possessed  of  jire- 
seiit  authority,  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  made  several 
attempts  towards  acquiring  these  ornaments.  Some  of 
the  pictures  introduced  by  him  were  also  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, to  he  the  very  same  that  might  be  met  with  in  the 
mass-book.  'ITie  crucifix  too,  that  eternal  consolation  of 
all  pious  catholics,  and  terror  of  all  sound  protestants,  was 
not  forgotten  on  this  occasion." 

It  was  much  remarked,  that  Sherfield,  the  recorder  of 
Salisbury,  was  tried  in  the  star-chamber,  for  having  broken, 
contrary  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  express  injunctions, 
a  painted  window  of  St.  Edmond's  church  in  that  city. 
He  boasteii  that  he  had  destroyed  these  monumenis  of 
idolatry  :  but  for  this  effort  of  his  zeal,  he  was  fined  500 
pounds,  removed  from  his  office,  condemned  to  make  a 
public  acknowledgment,  and  be  bound  to  his  good  be- 
haviour.** 

Not  only  such  of  the  clergy  as  neglected  to  observe 
everv  ceremony,  were  suspended  and  deprived  by  the  high 
commission  court :  oaths  were,  by  many  of  the  bishops, 
imposed  on  the  churchwardens  ;  and  they  were  sworn  to 
inform  against  any  one  who  acted  contrary  to  the  ecclesi- 
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astieal  canons.'"  Sucli  a  measure,  thous;h  practised  diirins; 
the  reign  of  Elizabetli,  i;ave  mucli  ott'ence ;  as  resembling 
too  nearly  the  practice  of  tlie  Honiisli  incpiisition. 

To  show  the  greater  alienation  from  the  churches  ro- 
fbrmcil  after  the  presbyterian  model,  Land  ad\ised  that 
the  discipline  and  worship  of  tlie  church  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  iMiglish  regiments  and  tradintc  companies 
ahroad.'i  AH  foreigners  of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  con- 
sregSitioiis  were  commanded  to  attend  the  established 
church  ;  and  indulgence  was  lu-anted  to  none  after  the 
children  of  tlie  first  denizens.'  Scudamore,  loo,  the  king's 
ambassador  at  Paris,  had  orders  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  communion  of  the  hugouots.  Even  men  of  sense  were 
apt  to  blame  this  conduct,  not  only  because  it  gave  offence 
m  F.imland,  bui  because,  in  foreign  countries,  it  lost  the 
crown  the  advantage  of  being  considered  as  the  head  and 
support  of  the  Reformation.* 

On  pretence  of  pacifying  disputes,  orders  were  issued 
from  the  council,  forbidding  on  both  sides  all  preaching 
and  printing  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  of  pre- 
destination and  free-will.  But  it  was  complained  of, -and 
probably  with  reason,  that  the  impartiality  was  altogether 
confined  to  the  orders,  and  that  the  execution  of  them  was 
only  meant  against  the  Calvinists. 

In  return  for  Charles's  indulgence  towards  the  church, 
I.aud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify,  on  every 
occasion,  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat  with  the  utmost 
disdain  or  detestation,  all  puritanical  pretensions  to  a  free 
and  independent  constitution.  But  while  these  prelates 
were  so  liberal  in  raising  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  they  made  no  scruple  of  encroaching  themselves 
on  the  royal  rights  the  most  incontestable ;  in  order  to 
exalt  the  hierarciiy,  and  procure  to  their  own  order  domi- 
nion and  independence.  All  the  doctrines  which  the 
Romish  church  had  borrowed  from  some  of  the  fathers, 
and  which  freed  the  spiritual  from  subordination  to  the 
civil  power,  were  now  adopted  by  the  church  of  England, 
and  interwoven  with  her  political  and  reliijious  tenets.  A 
divine  and  apostolical  charter  was  insisted  on,  preferablv 
to  a  legal  and  parliamentary  one.'  The  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter was  magnified  as  sacred  and  indefeasible  :  all  right  to 
spiritual  authority,  or  even  to  private  judgment  in  spiritual 
subjects,  was  refused  to  profane  laymen  :  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  held  by  the  bishops  in  their  own  name,  with- 
out any  notice  taken  of  the  king's  authority  :  and  Charles, 
though  extremely  jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  assem- 
blies, seemed  rather  to  encourage  than  repress  those  en- 
croachments of  his  clergy.  Having  felt  many  sensilile 
inconveniences  from  the  independent  spirit  of  parliaments, 
he  attach.ed  himself  entirely  to  those  who  professed  a  de- 
voted obedience  to  his  crown  and  person  ;  nor  did  he  fore- 
see that  the  ecclesiastical  power  which  he  exalted,  not 
admitting  of  any  precise  boundary,  might  in  time  become 
more  dangerous  to  public  peace,  and  no  less  fatal  to  royal 
prerogative  than  the  other. 

So  early  as  the  coronation,  Laud  %vas  the  person,  accord- 
ing to  general  opinion,  that  introduced  a  novelty,  which, 
though  overlooked  by  Charles,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  of  the  bye-standers.  After  the  usual  ceremonies, 
these  words  were  recited  to  the  king  :  "  Stand  and  hold 
fast,  from  henceforth,  the  place  to  which  you  have  been 
heir  by  the  succession  of  your  forefathers,  being  now  de- 
liveroil  to  you  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  liy 
the  hands  of  us  and  all  the  bishops  and  servants  of  Clod. 
And  as  you  see  the  clergy  to  come  nearer  the  altar  than 
others,  so  remember  that,  in  all  places  convenient,  you  give 
them  greater  honour ;  that  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man 
may  establish  you  on  the  kingly  throne,  to  be  a  mediator 
betwixt  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  that  you  may  reign 
for  ever  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords."" 

The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative  were  not  enter- 
tained by  the  king,  merely  as  soft  and  agreeable  to  his 
royal  ears :  they  were  also  put  in  practice  during  the  time 
that  he  ruled  without  parliaments.    Though  frugal  and 
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regular  in  his  expense,  he  wanted  money  for  the  support 
of  government ;  and  he  levied  it  either  by  the  revival  of 
obsolete  laws,  or  by  violations,  some  more  open,  some 
more  disguised,  of  the  privileires  of  the  nation.  Though 
humane  and  gentle  in  his  temper,  he  gave  way  to  a  few 
severities  in  the  star-chamber  and  high  commission,  which 
seemed  necessary,  in  order  to  support  the  present  mode  of 
administration,  and  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Under  these  two  heads  may  be 
'(reduced  all  the  remarkable  transactions  of  this  reign,  during 
some  years  :  for,  in  peaceable  and  prosperous  times,  where 
ip  neutrality  in  foreign  aH'airs  is  observed,  scarcely  any  thing 
lis  remarkable,  but  what  is,  in  some  degree,  blamed,  or 
pjlamable.  And,  lest  the  hope  of  relief  or  protection  from 
parliament  might  encourage  opposition,  Charles  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declared,  "  That  whereas,  for 
several  ill  ends,  the  calling  again  of  a  parliament  is  di- 
vulged ;  though  his  majesty  has  shown,  by  frequent  meet- 
ings with  his  people,  his  love  to  the  use  of  parliaments  :  yet 
the  late  abuse  having,  for  the  present,  driven  him  unwill- 
ingly out  of  that  course;  he  will  account  it  presumption 
for  any  one  to  prescribe  to  him  any  time  for  the  calling  of 
that  assembly.""  This  was  generally  construed  as  a  de- 
claration, that  during  this  reign  no  more  parliaments  were 
intended  to  be  summoned."  And  every  measure  of  the 
king's  confirmed  a  suspicion,  so  disagreeable  to  the  gene- 
jrality  of  the  people. 

I  Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  inccular  levies 
j  levied  by  the  royal  authority  alone.  The  for-  of  money. 
Bmer  additional  im])Ositions  were  still  exacted.  Even  new 
fimpositions  were  laid  on  several  kinds  of  merchandise.' 
JL  The  custom-house  officers  received  orders  from  the 
I  council  to  enter  into  any  house,  warehouse,  or  cellar ;  to 
search  any  trunk  or  chest ;  and  to  break  any  bulk  what- 
ever ;  in  default  of  the  payment  of  customs.^ 

In  order  to  exercise  the  militia,  and  to  keep  them  in 
good  order,  each  county,  by  an  edict  of  the  council,  was 
assessed  in  a  certain  sum,  for  maintaining  a  muster-master, 
apfiointed  for  that  service." 

C'omposilions  were  openly  made  with  recusants,  and  the 
popish  religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue.  This 
was  all  the  persecution  which  it  underwent  during  the 
reign  of  Charles.'' 

;  A  commission  veas  granted  for  compounding  with  such 
ras  were  possessed  of  crown  lands  upon  defective  titles ; 
jand  on  this  pretence,  some  money  was  exacted  from  the 
|>eople.'= 

\  There  was  a  law  of  Edward  II.''  that  whoever  was  pos- 
sessed of  twenty  pounds  a  year  in  land,  should  be  obliged, 
when  summoned,  to  ap|iear  and  receive  the  order  of  knight- 
hood. Twenty  pounds,  at  that  time,  partly  by  the  change 
of  denomination,  partly  by  that  in  the  value  of  money, 
were  equivalent  to  200  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  it 
seemed  just,  that  the  king  should  not  strictly  insist  on  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  oblige  people  of  so  small  revenue  to 
accept  of  that  expensive  honour.  Edward  VI.'  and  Queen 
Elizabeth, f  who  had  bolh  of  them  made  use  of  this  expe- 
dient for  raising  money,  had  summoned  only  those  who 
were  possessed  of  forty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards  to  re- 
ceive knighthood,  or  compound  for  their  neglect ;  and 
Charles  imitated  their  example,  in  granting  the  same  in- 
dulgence. Commi.ssioners  were  appointed  for  fixing  the 
rates  of  composition  ;  and  instructions  were  given  to  these 
commissioners,  not  to  accept  of  a  less  sum  than  would 
have  been  due  by  the  party,  upon  a  tax  of  three  subsidies 
and  a  halfs  Nothing  proves  more  plainly  how  ill-dis- 
posed the  people  were  to  the  measures  of  the  crown,  than 
to  obsen'e,  that  they  loudly  complained  of  an  expedient, 
founded  on  positive  statute,  and  warranted  by  sucti  recent 
precedents.  The  law  was  pretended  to  be  obsolete  ;  though 
only  one  reign  had  intervened  since  the  last  execution  of  it. 

Barnard,  lecturer  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Lon-   j,  ^    . 
don,  used  this  expression  in  his  prayer  before   JZZSnblr 
sermon;    Lord,  open  the  a/cs  of  the  queens  ""djushcom- 
maksti/,  tliut  she  maj/  see  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
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she  has  pierced  u-ith  her  mjidelily,  supcistitiun,  and  idiilatry. 
lie  was  questioned  in  the  lugli-commission  court,  for  tliis 
insult  on  tlie  queen  ;  but,  upon  his  suLiuiission,  dismissed.'' 
Leialilon,  wlio  liad  written  libels  af;ainst  tlie  kinj,  the 
queen,  tlie  bishops,  and  the  whole  admniistration,  was 
condemned  by  a  very  severe,  if  not  a  cruel,  sentence;  but 
the  execution  of  it  was  suspended  for  some  time,  in  ex[iec- 
tation  of  his  submission.'  All  the  seventies,  mdeed,  of 
this  reign,  were  exercised  against  those  who  triumphed  in 
their  suHierings,  who  courted  persecution,  and  braved 
authority  :  and,  on  that  account,  their  punishment  may  be 
deemed  the  more  just,  but  the  less  prudent.  To  have 
neglected  them  entirely,  had  it  been  consistent  with  order 
and  public  safety,  had  been  the  wisest  measure  that  could 
have  been  embraced  ;  as  perhaps  it  had  been  the  most 
severe  punishment  that  could  have  been  mflicted  on  these 
zealots. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  clergy  with  a  mag- 

'  '  ■  nificent  fabric,  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot, 
for  repairing  and  rebuilding;  St.  Paul's ;  and  the  king,  by 
his  countenance  and  example,  encouraged  this  laudable  un-' 
dertaking.''  By  order  of  the  privy  council,  St.  Gregory's 
church  was  removed,  as  an  impediment  to  the  project  of 
extending  and  beautifying  the  cathedral.  Some  nouses 
and  shops,  likewise,  were  pulled  down,  and  compensation 
was  made  to  the  owners.'  As  there  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  assembling  a  parliament,  such  acts  of  power  in 
the  king  became  necessary  ;  and  in  no  former  age  would 
the  people  have  entertained  any  scruple  with  regard  to  them. 
It  must  be  remarked,  that  "the  puritans  were  extremelyl 
averse  to  the  raising  of  this  ornament  to  the  capital.  It) 
savoured,  as  they  pretended,  of  popish  superstition. 

A  stamp  duty  was  imposed  on  cards  :  a  new  tax,  which, 
of  Itself,  was  liable  to  no  objection  ;  but  appeared  of  dan- 
gerous consequence,  when  considered  as  arbitrary  and 
illegal.'" 

Monopolies  were  revived;  an  oppressive  method  of 
levying  money,  being  unlimited,  as  well  as  destructive  of 
industry.  The  last  parliament  of  James,  which  abolished 
monopolies,  had  left  an  equitable  exception  in  favour  of 
new  inventions;  and  on  pretence  of  these,  and  of  erecting 
new  companies  and  corporations,  was  this  grievance  now 
renewed.  The  manufacture  of  soap  was  given  to  a  com- 
pany who  paid  a  sum  for  their  patent.""  Leather,  salt,  and 
^any  other  commodities,  even  down  to  linen  rags,  were 
put  under  restrictions. 

It  is  alfirmed  by  Clarendon,  that  so  little  benefit  was 
reaped  from  these  projects,  that  of  200,000  pounds  thereby 
levied  on  the  people,  scarcely  1500  came  into  the  king's 
coffers.  Though  we  ought  not  to  suspect  the  noble  histo- 
rian of  exaggerations  to  the  disadvantage  of  Charles's  mea- 
sures ;  this  fact,  it  must  be  owned,  appears  somewhat 
mcredible.  The  same  author  adds,  that  the  king's  intention 
».ts  to  teach  his  subjects  how  unthrifty  a  thing  it  was  to 
refuse  reasonable  supplies  to  the  crown.  An  imprudent 
project  1  to  offend  a  whole  nation,  under  the  view  of 
punishment ;  and  to  hope,  by  acts  of  violence,  to  break 
their  refractory  spirits,  without  being  possessed  of  any  force 
to  prevent  resistance. 

A  D  163"  '^^^  council  of  York  had  been  first  erected, 
after  a  rebellion,  by  a  patent  from  Henry 
\IIL-.without  any  authority  of  parliament ;  and  this_^xer- 
cise  of  [lOwer,  like  many  others,  was  indulgefl  tolViat3r- 
bitrary  niorrarehr'  TiiTs  council  had  long  acted  chieHv'as^ 
trimiifal  court;  but,  besides  some  innovations  introduced 
by  James,  Charles  thought  proper,  some  time  after  \\  ent- 
wotth  was  made  president,  to  extend  its  powers,  and  to  give 
it  a  large  civil  jurisdiction,  and  that  in  some  respects  dis- 
cretionary." It  is  not  improbable  that  the  king's  intention 
was  only  to  prevent  inconveniences,  which  arose  from  the 
bringing  of  every  cause,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  into  Westminster-hall :  but  the  consequence,  in 
the  mean  time,  of  this  measure,  was  the  putting  of  all  the 
northern  counties  out  of  the  protection  of  ordinary  law,  and 
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r  1  he  music  lii  the  churches,  he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  no 
t'leallug  of  brute  beasts;  choristers  bellow  the  tenor,  us  it  v 
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subjecting  them  to  an  authority  somewhat  arbitrary.  Some 
irreiiular  acts  of  that  council  were,  this  year,  complained  of.i' 

The  court  of  .star-chamber  extended  its  au- 
thority ;  and  it  was  matter  of  complaint,  that  ^'  "''''• 
it  encroached  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  courts; 
imposing  heavy  fines  and  iiiHicting  severe  punishment,  be- 
yond the  usual  course  of  justice.  Sir  David  Foubs  was 
fined  5000  pounds,  chietiy  because  he  had  dissuaded  a 
friend  from  compounding  with  the  commissioners  of 
knighthood.i 

Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  had  written  an  enor- 
mous quarto  of  a  thousand  pages,  which  he  called  Histrio- 
Jl/«s/y.r.  Its  professed  purpose  was  to  decry  stage-plays, 
comedies,  interludes,  music,  dancing;  but  the  author  like- 
wise took  occasion  to  declaim  against  hunting,  public  festi- 
vals, Christmas-keeping,  bonfires,  and  maypoles.  His  zeal 
against  all'  these  levities,  he  says,  was  first  moved  by  ob- 
serving, that  plays  sold  better  than  the  choicest  sermons, 
and  that  they  were  frequently  printed  on  finer  paper  than 
the  Bible  itself.  Besides,  that  the  players  were  often-  pa- 
pists, and  desperately  wicked  ;  the  play-houses,  he  affirms, 
are  Satan's  chapels,  the  play-haunteis  little  better  than  in- 
carnate devils;  and  so  many  steps  in  a  dance,  so  many 
paces  to  hell.  The  chief  crime  of  Nero  he  represents  to 
have  been,  hii  frequenting  and  acting  of  plays  ;  and  those, 
who  nobly  conspired  his  death,  were  principally  moved  to 
it,  as  he  affirms,  by  their  indignation  at  that  enormity.  The 
rest  of  his  thousand  pages  is  of  a  like  strain.  He  had  ob- 
tained a  licence  from  Archbishop  Abbot's  chaplain ;  yet 
was  he  indicted  in  the  star-chamber  as  a  libeller.  It  was 
thought  somewhat  hard,  that  general  invectives  against 
plays  should  be  interfjreted  into  .satires  against  the  king  and 
queen,  merely  because  they  frequented  these  amusements, 
and  because  the  queen  sometimes  acted  a  part  in  pastorals 
and  interludes,  which  were  represented  at  court.  The  au- 
thor, it  must  be  owned,  had,  in  plainer  terms,  blamed  the 
hierarchy,  the  ceremonies,  the  innovations  in  religious  wor- 
ship, and  the  new  superstitions,  introduced  by  Laud  ;  ■■  and 
this,  probably,  together  with  the  obstinacy  and  petulance 
of  his  behaviour  before  the  star-chamber,  was  the  reason 
why  his  sentence  was  so  severe.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
put  from  the  bar ;  to  stand  on  the  pillory  in  two  places, 
VVestminster  and  Cheapside ;  to  lose  both  his  ears,  one  m 
each  place ;  to  pay  5000  pounds  fine  to  the  king ;  and  to 
be  imprisoned  during  life.' 

This  same  Prynne  was  a  great  hero  among  the  puritans  ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  mortifying  that  sect,  that, 
though  of  an  honourable  profession,  he  was  condemned  by 
the  star-chamber  to  so  ignominious  a  punishment.  The 
thorough-paced  puritans  were  distinguishable  by  the  sour- 
ness and  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  by  their  aversion 
to  all  pleasure  and  society.'  To  inspire  them  with  better 
humour  was  certainly,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  that  ot 
the  public,  a  laudable  intention  in  the  court ;  but  whether 
pillories,  fines,  and  prisons,  were  proper  expedients  for  that 
purpose,  may  admit  of  some  question. 

Another  expedient  which  the  king  tried,  in  order  to  in- 
fuse cheerfulness  into  the  national  devotion,  was  not  much 
more  successful.  He  renewed  his  father's  edict  for  allow- 
ing sports  and  recreations  on  Sunday  to  such  as  attended 
public  worship ;  and  he  ordered  his  proclamation  for  that 
purpose  to  be  publicly  read  by  the  clergy  after  divine  ser- 
vice." Those  who  were  puritanically  affected  refused  obe- 
dience, and  were  punished  by  suspension  or  deprivation. 
The  differences  between  the  sects  were  before  sufficiently 
great ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  widen  them  further  by  these 
inventions. 

Some  encouragement  and  protection,  which  the  king  and 
the  bishops  gave  to  wakes,  church-ales,  bride-ales,  and 
other  cheerful  festivals  of  the  common  people,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  like  scandal  to  the  puritans." 

This  year  Charles  made  a  journey  to  Scot- 
land,  attended  by  the  court,  in  order  to  hold 
a  parliament  there,  and  to  pass  through  the  ceremony  of 

a  counterpart,  as  it  were  a  kennel  of  dogs  ;  roar  out  a  treble,  as  it  were  a 
sort  of  bulls  ;  an<l  grunt  out  abase,  as  it  were  a  number  of  hogs ;  Christmas, 
as  it  is  kept,  is  the  devil's  Christmas  ;  and  Prynne  employe 
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Ills  coronation.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  kiiisdoms 
rivullcd  each  otlier,  in  expressinj  all  doty  and  respect  to  the 
kinix,  and  in  shoninf;  mutual  friendshin  and  rcijard  to  each 
other.  No  one  could  have  suspecteil,  from  exterior  ap- 
pearances, that  such  dreadful  scenes  were  approaching. 

One  chief  article  of  business  (for  it  deserves  the  name) 
which  the  kini;  transacted  in  this  parliament,  was,  besides 
obtjinini;  some  supply,  to  procure  authority  for  ordenni;  tlie 
habits  of  cleri;vmen.»  The  act  diil  not  pass  without  oppo- 
sition and  difficulty  The  dreadful  surplice  was  before 
men's  eyes ;  and  they  apprehended,  with  some  reason,  that 
under  sanclion  cf  this  law,  it  would  soon  be  introduced 
amoui:  them.  Though  the  kin?  believed  that  his  prerojra- 
tive  entitled  him  to  a  power,  in  general,  of  directme  what- 
ever belonss  to  the  exterior  government  of  the  church,  this 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  ordered 
without  the  sanction  of  a  particular  statute. 

Immediately  after  the  king's  return  to  Ensland,  lie 
heard  of  Archbishop  Abbot's  death  :  and,  without  delay, 
he  conferred  that  disniity  on  his  favourite.  Laud  ;  who,  by 
this  accession  of  authority,  was  now  enabled  lo  maintain 
ecclesiastical  discipline  witli  greater  rigour,  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  ceneral  discontent  in  the  nation. 

Laud  obtained  the  bishopric  of  London  for  his  friend 
.luxon  ;  and,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 
Weston,  created  Earl  of  Portland,  had  interest  enough  to 
enjaee  the  king  to  make  that  prelate  high  treasurer.  Juxon 
was  a  person  of  great  inlegritv,  mildness,  and  humanity, 
and  endued  with  a  good  understunding.y  Yet  did  this 
last  promotion  give  general  oflence.  His  birth  and  cha- 
racter were  deemed  too  obscure  ftr  a  man  raised  to  one 
of  the  highest  offices  of  the  crown.  And  the  clergy,  it 
was  thouL'ht,  were  already  too  much  elated  by  former  in- 
stances of  the  kine's  attachment  to  them,  and  needed  not 
this  further  encouragement  to  assume  dominion  over  the 
laitv.'  The  puritans,  likewise,  were  much  dissatisfied 
with  Juxon,  notwithstanding'  his  eminent  virtues,  because 
he  was  a  lover  of  profane  field-sports,  and  hunting. 

A.D.  uai.         Ship-money   was   now  introduced.      The 

ship-monej.  first  writs  of  this  kind  had  been  directed  to 
sea-port  towns  only :  but  ship-money  was  at  this  time 
levied  on  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  each  county  was  rated 
at  a  particular  sura,  which  was  aftenvards  assessed  upon 
individuals.'  The  amount  of  the  whole  tax  was  verv 
moderate,  little  exceeding  200,000  pounds  :  it  was  levied 
upon  the  people  with  equality  :  the  money  was  entirely 
expended  on  the  navv,  to  the  great  honour  and  advantage 
of  the  kingdom:  as  England  had  no  military  force,  while 
all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  strongly  armed,  a 
fleet  seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  her  security  :  and  it 
was  obvious  that  a  navy  must  be  built  and  equipped  at 
leisure,  during  peace  ;  nor  could  it  possibly  be  fitted  out 
on  a  sudden  emergence,  when  the  danger  became  urgent : 
yet  all  these  considerations  could  not  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  imposition.  It  was  entirely  arbitrary  :  by  the  same 
right  any  other  tax  might  be  imposed  :  and  men  thought 
a  poweriful  fleet,  though  very  desirable  both  for  the  credit 
and  safety  of  the  kin^idom,  but  an  unequal  recompence 
for  their  liberties,  which,  thev  apprehended,  were  thus 
sacrificed  to  the  obtaining  of  it. 

En;;land,  it  must  be  owned,  was,  in  this  respect,  un- 
liappy  in  its  present  situation,  that  the  king  had  enter- 
tained a  very  different  idea  of  the  constitution,  from  that 
which   tegan  in   genera!   to  prevail   among  his  subjects. 

I'le  did  not  regard  national  privileges  as  so  sacred  and 
inviolable,  that  nothing  but  tlie  most  extreme  ntcessity 
could  justify  an  infringement  of  them.  He  considered 
.himself  as  tfie  supreme  magistrate,  to  whose  care  Heaven, 
}  by  his  birthright,  had  committed  his  people,  whose  duty 
)  it  was  to  provide  for  their  security  and  happiness,  and 
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i  passage  of  sir  .lohn  Davis's  Question  concerninir  linposilif 
p.  I.1I.  "  this  power  of  layinc  on  arbilrarily  new  iinpo^ilinns  heins  a 
prerountive  in  point  of  government,  as  well  as  in  point  ot  prnfit,  it  c-n- 
not  be  restrained  or  bound  by  act  of  parliament  ;  it  cannut  be  liniiteil 
hy  any  certain  or  fixt  rule  of  law.  no  more  than  the  course  oi  a  pilot  upon 
Ine  sea,  who  must  tunj  the  helm,  or  bear  hi:;her  or  lower  sail,  accordiug  to 
the  wind  or  weather ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  properly  saul,  that  the 
king's  prerogative,  in  this  point,  is  as  stron?  as  .^m<fm  ;  it  cannot  be 
bound :  for  though  an  act  of  parliament  be  made  to  restrain  it,  and  the 
king  doth  give  his  consent  untu  it,  as  Samiim  was  hound  with  his  own  coO' 


who  was  vested  with  ample  discretionary  |>owers  fur  that 
salutary  purpose.  If  the  observance  of  ancient  laws  and 
customs  was  consistent  with  the  present  convenience  of 
government,  he  thought  himself  ooliged  lo  comply  witli 
that  rule ;  as  the  easiest,  the  safest,  and  what  procured  the 
most  prompt  and  willing  obedience.  But  when  a  change 
of  circumstances,  especially  if  derived  from  the  obstinacy 
of  the  people,  required  a  new  plan  of  administration, 
national  privileges,  he  thought,  must  yield  to  supreme 
power ;  nor  could  any  order  of  the  state  oppose  any  right 
to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  directed  to  the  good  of  the 
public.b  That  these  principles  of  government  were  de- 
rived from  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  English  laws,  it  would 
be  rash  to  affirm.  The  fluctuating  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  impatient  humour  of  the  people,  and  the  variety 
of  events,  had,  no  doubt,  in  different  ages,  produced  ex- 
ceptions and  contradictions.  These  observations  alone 
may  be  established  on  both  sides,  tliat  the  appearances 
were  sufficiently  strong  in  favour  of  the  king  to  apologize 
for  his  following  such  maxims ;  and  titut  public  liberty 
must  be  so  precarious  under  this  exorbitant  prerogative, 
as  to  render  an  opposition  not  only  excusable,  but  laud- 
able, in  the  people.' 

Some  laws  had  been  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  against  depopulation,  or  the  converting  of  arable 
lands  into  pasture.  By  a  decree  of  the  star-chamber,  Sir 
Anthony  Roper  was  fined  4000  pounds  for  an  offence  of 
that  nature.''  This  severe  sentence  was  intendetl  to  ter- 
rify others  into  composition  ;  and  above  30,000  pounds 
were  levied  by  that  expedient.'  Like  compositions,  or, 
in  default  of  them,  heavy  fines,  were  required  for  encroach- 
ments on  the  king's  forests ;  whose  hounds,  by  decrees 
deemed  arbitrary,  were  extended  much  beyond  what  was 
usual.'  The  bounds  of  one  forest,  that  of  Rockingham, 
were  increased  from  six  miles  to  sixty.B  The  same  re- 
fractory humour,  which  made  the  people  refuse  to  the  king 
voluntary  supplies,  disposed  them  with  better  reason  to 
murmur  against  these  irregular  methods  of  taxation. 

Morley  was  fined  10,000  pounds  for  reviling,  challeng- 
ing, and  striking,  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  Sir  George 
Theobald,  one  of  the  king's  sen'ants.''  This  fine  was 
thought  exorbitant;  but  whether  it  was  compounded,  as 
was  usual  in  fines  imnosed  by  the  star-chamber,  we  are 
not  informed . 

Allison  had  reported,  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  had 
incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  by  asking  a  limited  toler- 
ation for  the  catholics,  and  an  allowance  lo  build  some 
churches  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  For  this 
slander  against  the  archbishop,  he  was  condemned  in  the 
star-chamber  to  be  fined  1000  pounds,  to  be  committed 
to  prison,  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  during  life, 
to  be  whipped,  and  to  be  set  on  the  pillor\,  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  in  three  other  towns  in  England.  Robins,  who 
had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  was  condemned  by  a 
sentence  equally  severe.'  Such  events  are  rather  to  be 
considered  as  rare  and  detached  incidents,  collected  by 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  historians,  than  as  proofs  of  the  pre- 
vailing genius  of  the  king's  administration,  which  seems 
to  have  been  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  that  of  most 
of  his  predecessors ;  there  were,  on  the  whole,  onlv  five 
or  six  such  instances  of  rigour  during  the  course  of  fifteen 
years,  which  elapsed  before  the  meeting  of  the  long  par- 
liament. And  It  is  also  certain,  that  scandal  against  the 
great,  though  seldom  prosecuted  at  present,  is  however,  in 
the  eve  of  the  law,  a  great  crime,  and  subjects  the  offender 
to  very  heavy  penalties. 

Tliere  are  other  instances  of  the  high  respect  paid  to 
the  nobility  and  to  the  great  in  that  age;  when  the  powers 
of  monarchv,  though  disputed,  still  maintained  themselves 
in  their  pristine  vigour.    Clarendon''  tells  us  a  pleasant 


o  arise,  it  cannot  hoi<l  or  restrain  the  prero^-ative  ;  it  will  be  as  thn 
lid  broken  as  easv  as  the  bonds  ot  Samjon. —  I  he  kind's  prerogatives 
le  sun-beams  of  the  crown,  and  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the  sun-be; 
■otn  the  sun  ;  tin.  king's  crown  must  be  taken  from  him.  Hamson't 
lust  be  cut  off,  l>etore  his  courage  can  beany  jot  abated.  Hence  il 
lat  neitlirr  the  king's  act,  nor  any  act  of  parliament,  can  gi\e  away 
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incident  to  ttiis  purpose :  a  waterman  belonging  to  a  man 
of  qualltv,  liaving  a  squabble  with  a  citizen  about  his 
fiire,  showed  his  badge,  the  crest  of  his  master,  which 
happened  to  be  a  swan ;  and  thence  insisted  on  better 
treatment  from  the  citizen.  But  the  other  replied  care- 
lessly, that  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about  that  goose. 
For  this  offence  he  was  summoned  before  the  marshal's 
court ;  was  fined,  as  having  opprobriously  defamed  the 
nobleman's  orost,  bv  calhng  the  s\van  a  goose ;  and  was 
in  effect  reduced  to  begsrary. 

Sir  Uichard  GranvUe  had  thought  himself  ill  used  by 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  a  law  suit ;  and  he  was  accused 
before  the  star-chamber  of  having  said  of  that  nobleman 
that  he  w-as  a  base  lord.  The  evidence  asainst  him  was 
somewhat  lame ;  yet,  for  this  slight  offence,  insufficiently 
proved,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  8000  pounds; 
one  half  to  the  eail,  the  other  to  the  kinc' 

Sir  George  Jlarkham,  following  a  chace  where  Lord 
Darcv's  huntsman  was  exercismg  his  hounds,  kept  closer 
to  the  dogs  than  was  thought  proper  by  the  huntsman, 
who,  besiiles  other  rudeness,  gave  him  foul  language, 
which  Sir  George  returned  with  a  stroke  of  his  whip. 
The  fellow  threatened  to  complain  to  his  master :  the 
knight  replied,  if  his  master  should  justify  such  insolence, 
he  would  seri'e  him  in  the  same  manner,  or  words  to  that 
eff'ect.  Sir  Georsie  was  summoned  liefore  the  star-cham- 
ber, and  fined  10,000  pounds.  .S'o  /?«c  a  thins  icas  it  in 
those  days  to  he  u  lord .' — A.  natui  al  rerlectiou  of  Lord  Lans- 
down'sin  relating  this  incident."  The  people,  in  vindi- 
cating their  liberties  from  the  authority  of  the  crown,  threw 
off  also  the  yoke  of  the  nobility.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  this  last  incident  happened  early  in  the  reign  of 
James.  The  present  practice  of  tlie  star-chamber  was  far 
from  being  an  innovation;  though  the  present  dispositions 
of  the  people  made  them  repine  more  at  this  servitude. 
D  161.-  Charle-i  had  imitated  the  example  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  and  had  issued  proclama- 
tions forbidding  the  landed  gentlemen  and  the  nobility  to 
live  idly  in  London,  and  ordering  them  to  retire  to  tlieir 
country  seals."  For  disobedience  to  this  edict,  many  were 
indicted  by  the  attorney-general,  and  were  fined  in  the  star- 
chamber."  This  occasioned  discontents ;  and  the  sentences 
were  complained  of  as  illegal.  But  if  proclamations  had  au- 
thority, of  which  nobodv  pretended  to  doubt,  must  they  not 
be  put  in  execution  .'  In  no  instance,  I  must  confess,  does 
it  more  evidently  appear,  what  confused  and  uncertain  ideas 
were,  during  tliat  age,  entertained  concerning  the  English 
constitution. 

Ray,  having  exported  fuller's  earth,  contrary  to  the  king's 
proclamation,  was,  besides  the  pillory,  condemned  in  the 
star-chamber  to  a  fine  of  2000  pounds. p  Like  fines  were 
levied  on  Terry,  Eman,  and  others,  for  disobeying  a  pro- 
clamation which  forbade  the  exportation  of  gold.i  In  order 
to  account  for  the  subsequent  convulsions,  even  these  in- 
cidents are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  frivolous  or  contemp- 
tible. Such  severities  were  aftenvards  magnified  into  the 
greatest  enormities. 

There  remains  a  proclamation  of  this  year,  prohibiting 
hackney  coaches  from  standing  in  the  street.'  We  are 
told,  that  there  were  not  above  twenty  coaches  of  that  kind 
in  London.    There  are,  at  present,  near  eight  hundred. 

A  D  1636  ^^  eft'ects  of  ship-money  began  now  to  ap- 
pear. A  formidable  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  the 
greatest  that  England  had  ever  known,  was  equipped 
under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  orders  to  at- 
trick  the  herring  busses  of  the  Dutch,  which  fished  in 
what  were  called  t!ie  British  seas.  The  Dutch  were  con- 
tent to  pay  30.000  pounds  for  a  licence  during  this  year. 
They  openly  denied,  however,  the  claim  of  dominion  in 
t.':e  seas  beyond  the  friths,  bays,  and  shores ;  and  it  may 
be  quesUoned,  whether  the  laws  of  nations  warrant  any 
further  pretensions. 

This  year  the  king  sent  a  squadron  against  Salle ;  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  destroyed 
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that  receptacle  of  pirates,  by  whom  the  English  commerce, 
and  even  the  English  coasts,  had  long  been  infested. 

Burton,  a  divine,  and  Bastwick,  a  physi- 
cian,  were  tried  in  the  star-chamber  for  sedi-  '  '  '' 
tions  and  schismatic  libels,  and  were  condemned  to  the 
same  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  on  I'rynne. 
Prynne  himself  was  tried  for  a  new  off'ence ;  and,  togejlier 
with  another  fine  of  5000  pounds,  hus  condemned  to  lose 
what  remaineil  of  his  care.  Besides  that  these  writers  had 
attacked  with  great  severity, and  even  an  intemperate  zeal, 
tlie  ceremonies,  rites,  and  government  of  the  church  ;  the 
very  answers  which  they  gave  in  to  the  court  were  so  full 
of  contumacy  and  of  invectives  against  the  prelates,  that 
no  lawyer  could  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  them.'  The 
rigours,  however,  which  they  undervvent^  being  so  un- 
worthy men  of  their  profession,  gave  general  offence  ;  and 
the  patience,  or  rather  alacrity,  with  which  they  suffijred, 
increased  still  further  the  indignation  of  the  public'  The 
severity  of  the  star-chamber,  which  was  generally  ascribed 
to  Laud's  passionate  disposition,  was,  perhaps,  in  itself 
somewhat  blamable;  but  will  naturally  to  us  appear  enor- 
mous, who  enjoy,  in  the  utmost  latitude,  that  liberty  of 
the  press,  whicli  is  esteemed  so  necessary  in  every  monar- 
chy confined  by  strict  legal  limitations.  But  as  these 
limitations  were  not  regularly  fixed  during  the  age  of 
Charles,  nor  at  any  time  before  ;  so  was  this  liberty  totally 
unknown,  and  was  generally  deemed,  as  well  as  religious 
toleration,  incompatible  with  all  good  government.  TSo 
age  or  nation,  among  the  moderns,  had  ever  set  an  exam- 
ple of  such  an  indulgence :  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
judge  of  the  measures  embraced  during  one  period,  by  the 
maxims  which  prevail  in  another. 

Burton,  in  his  book  where  he  complained  of  innova- 
tions, mentioned  among  others,  that  a  certain  \\  ednes^ay 
had  been  appointed  for  a  fast,  and  that  the  fast  was  ordered 
to  be  celebrated  without  any  sermons."  The  intention,  as 
he  pretended,  of  that  novelty  was,  by  the  example  of  a 
fast  without  sermons,  to  suppress  all  the  W  ednesdays' 
lectures  in  London.  It  is  observable,  that  the  church  ofj 
Rome  and  that  of  England,  being  both  of  them  lovers  of 
form  and  ceremony  and  order,  are  more  friends  to  prayer 
than  preaching;  while  the  puritanical  sectaries,  who  find 
that  the  latter  method  of  address,  being  directed  to 
numerous  audience  present  and  visible,  is  more  inflaming 
and  animating,  have  always  regarded  it  as  the  chief  part 
divine  service.  Such  circumstances,  though  minute,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  transmit  to  posterity  ;  that  those, 
who  are  curious  of^  tracing  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
may  remark  how  far  its  several  singularities  coincide  in 
difii'erent  ages. 

Certain  zealots  had  erected  themselves  into  a  society  for 
buying  in  of  impropriations,  and  transfeixing  them  to  the 
church  :  and  great  sums  of  money  had  been  bequeathed  to 
the  society  for  these  purposes.  But  it  was  soon  observed, 
that  the  only  use  which  they  made  of  their  funds,  was  to 
establish  lecturers  in  all  tlie  considerable  churches  ;  men, 
who,  without  being  subiected  to  episcopal  authority,  em- 
ployed themselves  entirely  in  preaching  and  spreading  the 
fire  of  puritanism.  Laud  took  care,  by  a  decree  which 
was  passed  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  which  was 
much  complained  of,  to  abolish  this  society,  and  to  stop 
their  progress."  It  was,  however,  still  observed,  that 
tliroughout  England  the  lecturers  were  all  of  them  puri- 
tanically affected  ;  and  from  ttiem  the  clei-gymen,  who 
contented  themselves  with  reading  prayers  and  homilies 
to  the  people,  commonly  received  the  reproachful  appella- 
tion of  dumb  dogs. 

The  puritans,  restrained  in  England,  shipped  themselves 
off  for  America,  and  laid  there  the  foundations  of  a  govern- 
ment which  possessed  all  the  liberty,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, of  which  thev  found  themselves  bereaved  in  their 
native  country.  But  their  enemies,  unwilling  that  they 
should  anv  where  enjov  ease  and  contentment,  and  dread- 
ing perhaps  the  dangerous  consequences  of  so  disafi"ected  a 
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lolony,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  issue  ;i  proclamation,  de- 
barring these  devotees  access  e\en  into  tliese  inliospitalile 
deserts.*  Eiglu  ships,  lying  in  the  Tliames,  and  ready  to 
sail,  were  detained  hy  order  of  the  eoniieil ;  and  in  these 
were  embarked  Sir  Arthur  llazehi<:.  John  llamhden,,U)hn 
Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,!  «lio  had  resolved  for  ever  to 
abandon  their  native  country,  and  Hy  to  the  other  cxtre- 
tni4y  of  the  globe ;  where  thev  might  enjoy  lectures  and 
discourses  of  anv  length  or  form  which  pleased  them. 
The  king  had  afterwards  full  leisure  to  repent  this  exer- 
cise of  his  anlhoritv. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  by  rigorously  insisting  on  uni- 
formity, had  banished  many  industrious  tradesmen  from 
that  city,  and  chased  them  into  Holland."  The  Dutch 
began  to  be  more  intent  on  commerce  than  on  orthodoxv  ; 
and  tlious:ht  that  the  knowledge  of  usefvd  arts  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  formed  a  good  citizen  ;  thouijh  attended 
with  errors  in  subjects  where  it  is  not  allowable  for  human 
nature  to  expect  any  positive  truth  or  certainty. 

Complaints  about  tnis  time  were  made,  that  the  petition 
of  right  was,  in  some  instances,  violated,  and  that,  upon  a 
comuiituient  by  the  king  and  coimcil,  bail  or  releasement 
had  been  refused  to  Jennings,  Pargiter,  and  Danvers.'' 

Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  spirit  and  learn- 
ine,  a  popular  prelate,  and  who  had  been  lord-keeper,  was 
fined  10,000  pounds  by  the  star-chamber,  committed  to 
the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  suspended 
from  his  office.  This  severe  sentence  was  founded  on 
frivolous  pretences,  and  was  more  ascribed  to  Laud's  ven- 
sreance,  than  to  any  guilt  of  the  bishop.''  Laud,  however, 
had  owed  his  first  promotion  to  the  sood  offices  of  that 

f>re!ate  with  King  James.  But  so  implacable  was  the 
laughty  primate,  that  he  raised  up  a  new  prosecution 
against  Williams,  on  the  strangest  pretence  miaginable. 
In  order  to  levy  the  fine  above  mentioned,  some  officers 
had  been  sent  to  seize  all  the  furniture  and  books  of  his 
episcopal  palace  of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  rummaging  the  house, 
they  fouim  in  a  corner  some  neglected  letters,  which  had 
been  thrown  by  as  useless.  These  letters  were  written  by 
one  Osbaldistone,  a  schoolmaster,  and  were  directed  to 
W'illiams.  Mention  was  there  made  of  a  Utile  great  man ; 
and  ni  anoUier  passage,  the  same  person  was  denominated 
a  liltic  urchin.  By  inferences  and  constructions,  these 
epithets  were  applied  to  Laud  ;  and  on  no  better  founda- 
tion was  Williams  tried  anew,  as  havmg  received  scandal- 
ous letters,  and  not  discovering  that  private  correspond- 
ence. For  this  ofl'ence  another  fine  of  8000  pounds  was 
levied  on  him  :  Osbaldistone  was  likewise  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned  to  nay  a  fine  of  5000  pounds,  and  to  have 
his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory  before  his  own  school.  He 
saved  himself  by  flioht ;  and  left  a  note  in  his  stndv, 
wherein  he  said,  "  That  he  was  gone  beyond  Canter- 
burv."' 

Ihese  prosecutions  of  Williams  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  iniquitous  measure  pursued  by  the  court  durins  the 
time  that  the  use  of  parliaments  was  suspended.  Williams 
had  been  indebted  for  all  his  fortune  to  the  favour  of 
James  ;  but  having  quarrelled,  first  with  Buckingham, 
then  with  Laud,  he  threw  himself  into  the  couiitrv  party  ; 
and  with  great  firmness  and  vigour  opposed  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  king.  A  creature  of  the  court  to  become  its 
obstinate  enemy,  a  bishop  to  countenance  puritans ;  these 
circumstances  excited  indignation,  and  engaged  the 
ministers  in  those  secure  measures.  Not  to  mention  what 
some  writers  relate,  that,  before  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  hini,  Williams  was  ofTered  a  pardon  upon 
his  submission,  which  he  refused  to  make.  The  court 
was  apt  to  think,  that  so  refractory  a  spirit  must  by  any 
expedient  be  broken  and  subdued. 

In  a  former  trial  which  Williams  underwent,''  (for  these 
were  not  the  first,)  there  was  mentioned,  in  court,  a  storv 
which,  as  it  discovers  the  genius  of  parties,  may  be  worth 
relating.  Sir  John  Lambe  urgin;;  him  to  prosecute  the 
puritans,  the  prelate  asked,  what  sort  of  people  these  same 
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puritans  were  ?  Sir  John  replied,  "that  to  the  world  they 
seemed  to  be  such  as  would  not  swear,  whore,  or  be 
drunk  ;  but  tliey  would  lie,  cozen,  and  deceive  :  diat  they 
would  frequeiitlv  hear  two  sermons  a-day,  and  repeat 
them  too,  and  tliat  sometimes  they  would  fast  all  day 
long."  The  character  must  be  conceived  to  be  satirical; 
yet  It  may  be  allowed,  that  that  sect  was  more  averse  to 
such  irregularities  as  proceed  from  the  excess  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure,  than  to  those  enormities  which  are  the  most  de- 
structive of  society.  The  former  were  onposite  to  the  very 
genius  and  spirit  of  their  religion  ;  the  latter  were  onty  a 
transgression  of  its  precepts  :  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  a 
gloomy  enthusiast  to  convince  himself,  that  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  one  would  atone  for  any  violation  of  the 
other. 

In  1632,  the  treasurer,  Portland,  had  insisted  with  the 
vintners,  that  they  should  submit  to  a  tax  of  a  penny  a 
quart  upon  all  the  wine  which  they  retailed.  But  ttiey 
rejected  the  demand.  In  order  to  punish  them,  a  decree 
suddenly,  without  much  inquiry  or  examination,  passed 
in  the  star-chamber,  prohibiting  them  to  sell  or  dress 
victuals  in  their  houses."  Two  years  after  they  were  ques- 
tioned for  the  breach  of  this  decree  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
punishment,  diey  agreed  to  lend  the  king  six  thousand 
pounds.  Being  threatened,  during  the  subsequent  years, 
with  fines  and  prosecutions,  thev  at  last  compounded  the 
matter,  and  submitted  to  pay  half  of  that  duty  which  was 
at  first  demanded  of  them.f  It  required  little  foresight  to 
perceive  that  the  king's  right  of  issuing  proclamations 
must,  if  prosecuted,  draw  on  a  power  of  taxation. . 

Lilburne  was  accused  before  the  star-chamber  of  pub- 
lishing and  dispersing  seditious  pamphlets.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  examined  ;  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  usual 
in  that  court,  that  he  would  answer  interrogatories,  even 
tliough  they  might  lead  him  to  accuse  himself.  For  this 
contempt,  as  it  was  interpreted,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
whipped,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned.  While  he  was  whiij- 
ped  at  the  cart,  and  stood  on  the  pillory,  he  harangued  the 
populace,  and  declaimed  violently  against  the  tyranny  of 
bishops.  From  his  pockets  also  he  scattered  pamphlets, 
said  to  be  seditious  ;  because  they  attacked  the  hierarchy. 
The  star-chamber,  which  was  sitting  at  that  very  time, 
ordered  him  immediately  to  be  gagged.  He  ceased  not, 
however,  though  both  gagged  and  pilloried,  to  stain))  with 
his  foot  and  gesticulate,  in  order  to  show  the  people,  that, 
if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  he  would  still  harangue  them. 
This  behaviour  gave  fresh  provocation  to  the  star-chamber  ; 
and  they  condemned  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  dunseon, 
and  to  be  loaded  with  irons.K  It  was  found  difficult  to 
break  the  spirits  of  men  who  placed  both  their  honour  and 
their  conscience  in  suft'ering. 

The  jealousy  of  the  church  appeared  in  another  instance 
less  tragical.  Archy,  the  king's  fool,  who  by  his  office 
had  the  privilege  of  jesting  on  his  master,  and  the  whole 
court,  happened  unluckily  to  try  his  wit  upon  Laud,  who 
was  too  sacred  a  person  to  be  played  with.  News  having 
arrived  from  Scotland  of  the  first  commotions  excited  by 
the  liturgy,  Archy,  seeing  the  primate  pa.ss  by,  called  to 
him,  Who's  fool  now,  tm/  lord?  For  this  offence  Archy 
was  ordered,  by  sentence  of  the  council,  to  have  his  coat 
jiulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  dismissed  the  king's 
service.!' 

Here  is  another  instance  of  that  rigorous  subjection  in 
which  all  men  were  held  by  Laud.  Some  young  gentle- 
men of  Lincoln's-inn,  heated  by  their  cups,  having  drank 
confusion  to  the  archbishop,  were,  at  his  iii.stigation,  cited 
before  the  star-chamber.  They  applied  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  for  protection.  Who  Seai-s  wilmss  ujiu'nist  i/<mf 
said  Dorset.  One  of  the  drawers,  they  said.  Where  did 
he  stand,  when  you  were  supposed  to  drink  this  health  7  sub- 
joined the  earl.  He  was  at  the  d'lor,  they  replied, /i^oi;^ 
out  I'f'/he  room.  Tush  .'  he  cried,  the  drawer  was  mislaketi : 
You  diunk  confusion  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canlerbmy's 
em  inics ;  and  the  fellow  wasi  gone  before  i/on  pronounced  tlie 
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/ast  word.  This  hint  supplii'd  llie  joiiiii;  jieiillenien  willi 
a  new  nictliod  of  clcfence :  and  be ing  advised  by  Dorset 
to  beliave  with  iireat  humility  and  great  submissioii  to  the 
primate ;  the  modesty  of  tlieir  carnace,  the  insenuity  of 
their  aiwlosiy,  with  the  patronaiie  of  that  noble  lord,  saved 
them  from  linv  severer  punislnnent  than  a  reproof  and  ad- 
monition, with  which  they  were  dismissed.' 

Trial  of  TIlis  year  John  llambden  acquired,  by 

ilamiKidi.  his  spirit  and  courage,  universal  popularity 
throughout  the  nation,  and  has  merited  jrreat  renown  witii 
posterity,  for  the  bold  stand  which  he  made  in  defence  of 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country.  After  the  iniposme 
of  ship-money,  Charles,  in  order  to  discourage  all  opno- 
sition,  had  projjosed  this  question  to  the  judges  :  "  W  ne- 
ther in  a  case  of  necessity,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
he  might  not  impose  this  taxation ;  and  whether  he  were 
not  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  ?"  These  guardians  of  law 
and  liberty  replied,  with  great  complaisance,  "  That  in  a 
case  of  necessity  he  might  impose  that  taxation,  and,  that 
he  was  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  :"''  Hambden  had  been 
rated  at  twenty  shillings,  for  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham:  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
declared  opinion  of  the  judges,  notycithstanding  the  great 
power  and  sometimes  rigorous  maxims  of  the  crown,  not- 
withstanding the  small  prospect  of  relief  from  parliament; 
he  resolved,  rather  than  tamely  submit  to  so  illegal  an 
imposition,  to  stand  a  legal  prosecution,  and  expose  him- 
self to  all  the  indignation  of  the  court.  The  case  was 
argued  during  twelve  days  in  the  exchequer-chamber, 
before  all  the  judges  of  England  ;  and  the  nation  regarded, 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  every  circumstance  of  this  cele- 
brated trial.  The  event  was  easdy  foreseen :  but  the 
principles,  and  re.isonings,  and  behaviour  of  the  parlies 
engaged  in  the  trial,  were  much  canvassed  and  inquired 
into ;  and  nothing  could  equal  the  favour  paid  to  the  one 
side,  except  the  hatred  which  attended  the  other. 

It  was  urged  by  Hambden 's  counsel,  and  by  his  parti- 
sans in  the  nation,  that  the  plea  of  necessity  was  in  vain 
inti-oduced  into  a  trial  of  law,  since  it  was  the  nature  of 
necessity  to  abolish  all  law,  and,  by  irresistible  violence, 
to  dissolve  all  the  weaker  and  more  artificial  ties  of  human 
society.  Not  only  the  prince,  in  cases  of  extreme  distress, 
is  exempted  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  administration  : 
all  orders  of  men  are  then  levelled ;  and  any  individual 
may  consult  the  public  safety  by  any  expedient  which  his 
situation  enables  him  to  employ.  But  to  pwduce  so  vio- 
lent an  effect,  and  so  hazardous  to  every  community,  an 
ordinary  danger  or  difficulty  is  not  sufficient ;  much  less, 
a  necessity  which  is  merely  fictitious  and  pretended. 
Where  the  peri!  is  urgent  and  extreme,  it  will  be  palpable 
to  every  member  of  the  society  ;  and  though  all  ancient 
rules  of  government  are  in  that  case  abrogated,  men  will 
ieadily,  of  themselves,  submit  to  that  irregular  authority, 
which  is  exerted  for  their  preservation.  But  what  is  there 
in  common  between  such  suppositions,  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  nation  ?  England  enjoys  a  profound  peace 
with  all  her  neighbours :  and  what  is  more,  all  her  neigh- 
bours are  engagnd  in  furious  and  bloody  wars  among 
themselves,  and  by  their  mutual  enmities  further  insure 
her  tranquillity.  The  very  writs  themselves,  which  are 
issued  for  the  levying  of  ship-money,  contradict  the  sup- 
position of  necessity,  and  pretend  only  that  the  seas  are 
infested  with  pirates ;  a  slight  and  temporary  inconveni- 
ence, which  may  well  await  a  legal  supply  from  parliament. 
Ihe  writs  likewise  allow  several  montlis  for  equipping  the 
ships;  which  proves  a  very  calm  and  deliberate  species  of 
necessity,  and  one  that  admits  of  delay  much  beyond  the 
forty  days  requisite  for  summoning  that  assembly.  It  is 
strange  too,  that  an  extreme  necessity  which  is  always 
apparent,  and  usually  comes  to  a  sudden  crisis,  should  now 
have  continued,  without  interruption,  for  near  four  years, 
and  should  have  remained,  during  so  long  a  time,  invisi- 
ble to  the  whole  kingdom.  And  as  to  the  pretension, 
that  the  king  is  sole  judge  of  the  necessity  ;  what  is  this 
hut  to  subject  all  the  privileges  of  the  nation  to  his  arbi- 
trary will  and  pleasure  ?  To  expect  that  the  public  will  be 
convinced  by  such  reasoning,  must  aggiavate  the  general 
indignation ;  by  adding  to  violence  against  men's  persons 
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and  their  property,  so  cruel  a  mockery  of  their  under- 
standing. 

In  vain  are  precedents  of  ancient  writs  produced  :  these 
writs,  when  examined,  are  only  found  to  require  the  sea- 
ports, sometimes  at  their  own  charge,  sometimes  at  the 
charge  of  the  counties,  to  send  their  ships  for  the  defence 
of  the  nation.  Even  the  prerogative,  which  empowered 
the  crown  to  issue  such  writs,  is  abolished,  and  its  exercise 
almost  entirely  discontinued  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.;' 
and  all  the  authority  which  remained,  or  was  afterwards 
exercised,  was  to  press  ships  into  the  public  service,  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  public.  How  wide  are  these  precedents 
from  a  power  of  obliging  the  people,  at  their  own  charge, 
to  build  new  ships,  to  victual  and  pay  them,  for  the  public; 
nay,  to  furnish  money  to  the  crown  for  that  purpose  ? 
\\  liat  security  either  against  the  fuither  extension  of  this 
claim,  or  against  diverting  to  other  purposes  the  public 
money  so  levied  ?  The  plea  of  necessity  would  warrant 
any  other  taxation  as  well  as  that  of  ship-money :  wher- 
ever anv  difficulty  shall  occur,  the  administration,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  elude  or  overcome  it  by  gentle  and 
prudent  measures,  will  instantly  represent  it  as  a  reason 
for  infringing  all  ancient  laws  and  institutions :  and  if 
such  maxims  and  such  practices  prevail,  what  has  become 
of  national  liberty  ?  What  authority  is  left  to  the  great 
charter,  to  the  statutes,  and  to  that  very  petition  of  right, 
which,  in  the  present  reign,  had  been  so  solemnly  enacted 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  legislature  ? 

The  defenceless  condition  of  the  kingdom  while  unpro- 
vided with  a  navy ;  the  inability  of  the  king,  from  his 
established  revenues,  with  the  utmost  care  and  frugality,  to 
equip  and  maintain  one;  the  impossibility  of  obtaining, 
on  reasonable  terms,  any  voluntary  supply  from  parlia- 
ment: all  these  are  reasons  of  state,  not  topics  of  law. 
If  these  reasons  appear  to  the  king  so  urgent  as  to  dispense 
with  the  legal  rules  of  government ;  let  him  enforce  his 
edicts  by  his  court  of  star-chamber,  the  proper  instrument 
of  irregular  and  absolute  power;  not  prostitute  the  cha- 
racter of  his  judges  by  a  decree  which  is  not,  and  cannot 
possibly  be,  legal.  By  this  means  the  boundaries  at  least 
will  be  kept  more  distinct  between  ordinary  law  and  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  prerogative ;  and  men  will  know 
that  the  national  constitution  is  only  suspended  during  a 
present  and  difficult  emergence,  but  has  not  undergone  a 
total  and  fundamental  alteration. 

Notv.-ithstanding  these  reasons,  the  prejudiced  judges, 
four""  excepted,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown. 
Hambden,  however,  obtained  by  the  trial  the  end  for 
which  he  had  so  generously  sacrificed  his  safety  and  his 
quiet :  the  people  were  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and 
became  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  their  liberties 
were  exposed.  These  national  questions  were  canvassed 
in  every  company ;  and  the  more  they  were  examined,  the 
more  evidently  did  it  appear  to  many,  that  liberty  was 
totally  subverted,  and  an  unusual  and  arbitrary  authority 
exercised  over  the  kingdom.  Slavish  principles,  they  said, 
concur  with  illegal  practices ;  ecclesiastical  tyranny  gives 
aid  to  civil  usurpation  ;  iniquitous  taxes  are  supported  by 
arbitrary  punishments ;  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  nation, 
transmitted  through  so  many  ages,  secured  by  so  many 
laws,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  so  many  lieroes  and 
patriots,  now  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch. 
What  though  public  peace  and  national  industry  increased 
the  commerce  and  opulence  of  the  kingdom  ?  This  advan- 
tage was  temporary,  and  due  alone,  not  to  any  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  crown,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  English, 
the  remains  of  their  ancient  freedom.  What  though  the 
personal  character  of  the  kintr,  amidst  all  his  misguided 
counsels,  might  merit  indulgence,  or  even  praise  ?  He 
was  but  one  man ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  the 
inheritance  of  millions,  were  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed 
to  his  prejudices  and  mistakes.  Such,  or  more  severe, 
were  the  sentiments  promoted  by  a  great  party  in  the 
nation  :  no  excuse  on  the  king's  part,  or  alleviation,  how 
reasonable  soever,  could  be  hearkened  to  or  admitted  : 
and  to  redress  these  giievances,  a  parliament  was  im- 
]iatiently  longed  for;  or  any  other  incident,  however 
calamitous,  that  might  secure  the  people  against  those 
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oppressions  which  they  felt,  or  the  greater  ills  which  llicv 
apprchendeil,  from  the  combined  encroachments  of  church 
anil  state. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

Dispontfiits  iu  Scollnmi — Introdtictinn  of  thw  canons  and  hturjy — A 
tumult  iit  Filinl  urgh— The  covenant— A  cencral  HS^rn)ht,v — Kpisco- 
pacy  abolisliC'l — War — A  pacificalinu — Kenewal  ot"  the  war — Fmirtli 
Knalish  |>ailiamcut — Dissolution — Discontents  iu  Knirland — Rout  at 
liewbum — liealy  of  Kippon— Great  council  of  the  peers. 

.  TuE  grievances  under  which  the  English 

"  '■  laboured,  when  considered  in  themselves, 
without  regard  to  the  constitution,  scarcely  deserve  the 
name ;  nor  were  they  either  burdensome  on  the  people's 
properties,  or  any  way  shocking  to  the  natural  humanity 
of  mankind.  Even  the  imposition  of  ship-monev,  inde- 
pendent of  the  consequences,  was  a  great  and  evident  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  by  the  judicious  use  which  the  king 
made  of  the  money  levied  by  that  expedient.  And  though 
It  n~,is  justly  apprehended,  that  such  precedents,  if  pa- 
tiently submittea  to,  ivould  end  in  a  total  disuse  of  parlia- 
ments, and  in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  authority; 
Charles  dreaded  no  opposition  from  the  people,  who  are 
not  commonly  much  affected  with  consequences,  and  re- 
quire some  striking  motive  to  engage  them  in  a  resistance 
of  established  government.  All  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
settled  by  law  and  uninterrupted  precedent ;  and  the 
church  was  become  a  considerable  barrier  to  the  power, 
both  legal  and  illegal,  of  the  crown.  Peace  too,  inaustrv, 
commerce,  opulence ;  nay,  even  justice  and  lenity  of  ad- 
ministration, notwithstanding  some  very  few  exceptions  ; 
all  these  were  enjoyed  by  the  people ;  and  every  other 
blessing  of  goveniment,  except  liberty,  or  rather  the  present 
exercise  of  liberty  and  its  proper  security.'  It  seemed 
probable,  therefore,  that  affairs  might  long  have  continued 
on  the  same  footing  in  England  had  it  not  been  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scotland  ;  a  country  more  turbulent,  and 
less  disposed  to  submission  and  obedience.  It  was  thence 
tiie  commotions  first  arose ;  and  it  is  therefore  time  for  us 
to  return  thither,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  kingdom. 
Discnnients  in  Though  the  pacific  and  not  unskilful  go- 
Scotlaiid.  vernment  of  James,  and  the  great  authority 
whicli  he  had  acquired,  had  much  allayed  the  feuds 
among  the  great  families,  and  had  established  law  and 
order  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  Scottish  nobility  were 
still  possessed  of  the  chief  power  and  influence  over  the 
people.  Tlieir  property  was  extensive;  their  hereditary 
jtirisdictions  and  the  feudal  tenures  increased  their  antho- 
ritv  ;  and  the  attachment  of  tlie  gentry  to  the  heads  of 
families  established  a  kind  of  voluntary  servitude  under 
the  chieftains.  Besides  that  long  absence  had  much 
loosened  the  king's  connexions  with  the  nobility,  who  re- 
sided chiefly  at  their  country  seats,  they  were  in  general 
at  this  time,  though  from  slight  causes,  much  disgusted 
with  the  court.  Charles,  from  the  natural  piety  or  super- 
stition of  his  temper,  was  extremely  attached  to  the  eccle- 
siastics :  and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  their  interest  coincides  with  their  inclination  ; 
he  had  established  it  as  a  fixed  maxim  of  policy,  to  in- 
crease the  power  and  authority  of  that  order.  The  prelates, 
he  thought,  established  regularitv  and  discipline  among 
the  clergy;  the  clergy  inculcated  obedience  and  loyalty 
among  tlie  people  :  and  as  that  rank  of  men  had  no  sepa- 
rate authority,  and  no  dependence  but  on  the  crown  ;  the 
royal  power,  it  would  seem,  might,  with  the  greater  safety, 
lie  intrusted  in  their  hands.  Many  of  the  prelates,  there- 
fore, were  raised  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  stale  :  <>  Spots- 
wood.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  created  chancellor : 
nine  of  the  bishops  were  privy  counsellors :  the  Bishop  of 
Ross  aspired  to  the  office  of  treasurer :  some  of  the  pre- 
lates possessed  places  in  the  exchequer  :  and  it  was  even 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  first  institution  of  the  college  of 
justice,  and  to  share  equally  between  the  clergy  and  laity 
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the  whole  judicial  authority.'  These  advantages  possessed 
by  the  church,  and  whicli  the  bishops  did  not  always  en- 
joy with  suitable  modesty,  disgusted  the  haughty  notility, 
wlio,  deeming  xhemselves  much  superior  in  rank  and 
(juality  to  this  new  order  of  men,  were  displeased  to  find 
tliemselves  inferior  in  power  and  influence.  Interest 
joined  itself  to  ambition,  and  begat  a  jealousy,  lest  the 
episcopal  sees,  which,  at  the  Reformation,  had  been  pil- 
laged by  the  nobles,  should  again  be  enriched  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  order.  By  a  most  useful  and  beneficial  law, 
the  impropriations  had  already  been  ravished  from  the 
great  men  :  competent  salaries  had  been  assigned  to  the 
impoverished  clergy  from  the  tithes  of  each  parish :  and 
what  remained,  the  pronrietor  of  the  land  was  empowered 
to  purchase  at  a  low  valuation.''  The  king  likewise,  war- 
ranted by  ancient  law  and  practice,  had  declared  for  a 
general  resumption  of  all  crown  lands,  alienated  by  his 
predecessors ;  and  though  he  took  no  step  towards  the 
execution  of  this  project,  the  very  pretension  to  such 
power  had  excited  |catousy  and  discontent.' 

Notwithstanding  the  tender  regard  which  Chanes  tore 
to  the  whole  church,  he  had  been  able,  in  Scotland,  to 
acquire  only  tlie  affliction  of  the  superior  rank  among  the 
clergy.  The  ministers  in  general  equalled,  if  not  exceed- 
ed, the  nobility,  in  their  prejudices  against  the  court, 
against  the  prelates,  and  against  episcopal  authority.' 
Though  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy  might  seem 
advantageous  to  the  inferior  clergy,  both  as  it  erected  dig- 
nities to  which  all  of  them  might  aspire,  and  as  it  bestowed 
a  lustre  on  the  whole  body,  and  allured  men  of  family  into 
it ;  these  views  had  no  influence  on  the  Scottish  ecclesias- 
tics. In  the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  there  v\'as 
another  circumstance  which  drew  consideration,  and 
counterbalanced  power  and  riches,  the  usual  foundations 
of  distinction  among  men ;  and  that  was,  the  fervour  of 
piety,  and  the  rhetoric,  however  barbarous,  of  religious 
lectures  and  discourses.  Checked  by  the  prelates  in  the 
licence  of  preaching,  the  clergy  regarded  episcopal  juris- 
diction both  as  tyranny  and  a  usurpation,  and  maintained 
a  parity  among  ecclesiastcs  to  be  a  divine  privilege,  which 
no  human  law  could  alter  or  infringe.  Whde  such  ideas 
iirevailed,  the  most  moderate  exercise  of  authority  would 
nave  given  disgust ;  much  more,  that  extensive  power, 
which  the  king's  indulgence  encouraged  the  prelates  to 
assume.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
other  democratical  courts,  was,  in  a  manner,  abolished  by 
the  bishops;  and  the  general  assembly  itself  had  not  been 
summoned  for  several  years.K  A  new  oath  was  arbitrarily 
imposed  on  intrants,  by  which  they  swore  to  observe  the 
articles  of  Perth,  and  submit  to  the  liturgy  and  canons. 
And  in  a  word,  the  whole  system  of  churcli  government, 
during  a  course  of  thirty  years,  had  been  changed  by  means 
of  the  innovations  introduced  by  James  and  Charles. 

Tlie  people,  under  the  influence  of  tlie  nobility  and 
clergy,  could  not  fail  to  partake  of  the  discontents  which 
prevailed  among  these  two  orders ;  and  where  real  grounds 
of  complaint  were  wanting,  they  greedily  laid  hold  of 
imaginary  ones.  The  same  horror  against  popery,  with 
which  the  English  puritans  were  possessed,  was  observable 
among  the  populace  in  Scotland ;  and  among  these,  as 
being  more  uncultivated  and  uncivilized,  seemed  rather 
to  be  inflamed  into  a  higher  degree  of  ferocity.  The  genius 
of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  the  court  and  among  the 
prelates,  was  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and  having  some 
affinity  to  the  Romish  worsliip,  led  them  to  mollify,  as 
much  as  possible,  these  severe  prejudices,  and  to  speak  of 
the  catholics  in  more  charitable  language,  and  with  more 
reconciling  expressions.  From  this  foundation,  a  panic 
fear  of  |)opery  was  easily  raised  ;  and  every  new  ceremony 
or  ornament,'  introduced  into  divine  service,  was  part  of 
that  great  mystery  of  iniquity,  which,  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  king  and  the  bishops,  was  to  overspread  the 
nation.''  The  few  innovations,  which  James  had  made, 
were  considered  as  preparatives  to  this  grand  design ; 
and  the  further  alterations  attempted  by  Charles,  were 
represented  as  a  plain  declaration  of  his  intentions. 
Through  the  whole  course  of  this  reign,  nothing  had  more 
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fatal  iiiflupiicp,  in  both  kingdoms,  tlian  this  groundless 
;t|i|)rehension,  whicli  with  so  mucli  industry  was  propa- 
pited,  and  with  so  much  creduhty  was  embraced,  by  all 
ranks  ot  men. 

Amidst  these  dangerous  complaints  and  tenors  of  reli- 
gious innovation,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberties  of  the 
nation  were  imagined,  and  with  some  reason,  not  to  be 
altogether  free  (rom  invasion. 

The  establishment  of  the  high  commission  by  James, 
without  any  authority  of  law,  seemed  a  considerable  en- 
croachment of  the  crown,  and  erected  the  most  dangerous 
and  aibilraiy  of  all  courts,  by  a  method  equally  dangerous 
and  arbitrary.  All  the  steps  towards  the  settlement  of 
episcopacy  had  indeed  been  taken  with  consent  of  parlia- 
ment: the  articles  of  Perth  were  confirmed  in  1621  :  in 
1633,  the  king  had  obtamed  a  general  ratification  of  every 
ecclesiastical  establishment :  but  these  laws  had  less 
authority  with  the  nation,  as  they  were  known  to  have 
passed  contrary  tu  the  sentiments  even  of  those  who  voted 
iiir  them,  and  were  in  reality  extorted  by  the  authority  and 
importunity  of  the  sovereign.  The  means,  however,  which 
both  .lames  and  Charles  had  employed,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence the  parliament,  were  entirely  regular ;  and  no  reason- 
able pretence  had  been  afforded  for  representing  these  laws 
as  null  or  invalid. 

But  there  prevailed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  nation 
another  principle,  of  the  most  important  and  most  danger- 
ous nature,  and  which,  if  admitted,  destroyed  entirely  the 
validity  of  all  such  statutes.  The  ecclesiastical  authority 
was  supposed  totally  independent  of  the  civil ;  and  no  act 
of  parliament,  nothmjr  but  the  consent  of  the  church  itself, 
was  represented  as  sufBcient  ground  for  the  introduction  of 
any  change  in  religious  worship  or  discipline.  And  though 
James  had  obtamed  the  vote  of  assemblies  for  receiving 
episcopacy  and  his  new  rites,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
such  irregularities  had  prevailed  in  constituting  these 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  such  violence  in  conducting 
them,  that  there  were  some  grounds  for  denying  the  autho- 
rity of  all  their  acts.  Charles,  sensible  that  an  extorted 
consent,  attended  with  such  invidious  circumstances, 
would  rather  be  prejudicial  to  his  measures,  had  whoUv 
laid  aside  the  use  of  assemblies,  and  was  resolved,  in  con- 
junction with  the  bishops,  to  govern  the  church  by  an 
authority,  to  which  he  thought  himself  fully  entitled,  and 
which  he  believed  inherent  m  the  crown. 

The  king's  great  aim  was  to  complete  the  work  so  hap- 
pily begun  by  his  father;  to  establish  discipline  upon  a 
regular  system  of  canons,  to  introduce  a  lituri:y  into  ]mblic 
worship,  and  to  render  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  all 
his  kingdoms  regular  and  uniform.  Some  views  of  policy 
might  move  him  to  this  undertaking :  but  his  chief  motives 
were  derived  from  principles  of  zeal  and  conscience, 
inirortuciion  of  '^^''^  canons  for  establishing  ecclesiastical 
ihe  canons  and  jurisdiction  Were  promulcated  in  163.5;  and 
"i"?}'.  were  received  by  the  nation,  though  without 

much  appearing  opposition,  yet  with  great  inward  appre-j 
hension  and  discontent.  Men  felt  displeasure  at  seeing] 
the  royal  authority  highly  exalted  by  them,  and  represent- 
ed as  absolute  anci  uncontrollable.  They  saw  these  specu- 
lative principles  reduced  to  practice,  and  a  whole  body  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  established  without  any  previous  con- 
sent either  of  church  or  state.'  They  dreaded  lest,  by  a 
parity  of  reason,  like  arbitrary  authority,  from  like  pre- 
tences and  principles,  would  be  assumed  in  civil  matters  : 
they  remarked,  that  tlie  delicate  boundaries  which  separate 
church  and  state  were  already  passed,  and  many  civil 
ordinances  established  by  tlie  canons,  under  colour  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  :  and  they  were  apt  to  deride  the 
negligence  vi-ith  which  these  important  edicts  had  been 
com))iled,  when  they  found  that  the  new  lituriry  or  ser- 
vice-book was  every  where,  under  severe  penalties,  enjoin- 
ed hy  them,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  composed  or  pub- 
lished.'' It  was,  however,  soon  expected ;  and  in  the 
reception  of  it,  as  the  people  are  always  most  affected  by 
wliat  is  external  and  exposed  to  the  senses,  it  was  appre- 
hended that  the  chief  difliculty  would  consist. 
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The  liturgy  which  the  king,  from  his  own  authority, 
impi  sed  on  Scotland,  was  copied  from  that  of  England  : 
but  lest  a  servile  imitation  might  shock  the  pride  of  his 
ancient  kingdom,  a  few  alterations,  in  order  to  save  aj)- 
pearances,  were  made  in  it ;  and  in  that  shape  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  bishops  at  Edinburgh.i  Uut  the  Scots 
had  universally  entertained  a  notion,  that  though  riches 
and  worldly  glory  had  been  shared  out  to  them  with  a 
snaring  hand,  they  could  boast  of  spiritual  treasures  more 
anundant  and  more  genuine  than  were  enjoved  by  any 
nation  under  heaven.  Even  their  southern  neighhours, 
they  thought,  though  separated  from  Home,  still  retained 
a  great  tincture  of  the  primitive  pollution,  and  their 
liturgy  was  represented  as  a  species  of  mass,  though  with 
some  less  show  and  embroidery.™  Great  prejudices, 
therefore,  were  entertained  against  it,  even  considered  in 
Itself;  much  more  when  regarded  as  a  preparative,  which 
was  soon  to  introduce  into  Scotland  all  the  abominations 
of  popery.  And  as  the  very  few  alterations  which  distin- 
guished the  new  liturgy  from  the  English,  seemed  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  ;  this 
circumstance  was  deemed  an  undoubted  confirmation  of 
every  suspicion  with  which  the  people  were  possessed." 

Easter-day  was,  by  proclamation,  appointed  for  the  first 
reading  of  the  service  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  in  order  to  judge 
more  surely  of  men's  dispositions,  the  council  delayed  the 
matter  till  the  23d  of  July  ;  and  they  even  gave  notice,  the 
Sunday  before,  of  their  intention  to  commence  the  use  of 
the  new  liturgy.  As  no  considerable  symptoms  of  discon- 
tent appeared,  they  thought  that  they  might  safely  proceed 
in  their  purpose ;"  and  accordingly,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Giles,  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  his  sur- 
plice, began  the  service ;  the  bishop  himself  and  many  of 
the  privy-council  being  present.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
dean  opened  the  book,  than  a  multitude  of  the  meanest  sort, 
most  of  them  women,  clapping  their  hands,  cursing,  and 
crying  out,  A  pope  /  a  pope  !  antichrist !  slone  him  !  raised 
such  a  tumult,  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro-  rnmuii  at 
ceed  with  the  service.  The  bishop,  mount-  Eiiiuburgii. 
ing  the  pulpit  in  order  to  appease  the  populace,  had  a 
stool  thrown  at  him  :  the  council  was  insulted  :  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  thaj  the  magistrates  were  able,  partly  by 
authority,  partly  by  force,  to  expel  the  rabble,  and  to  shut 
the  doors  against  them.  The  tumult,  however,  still  con- 
tinued without:  stones  were  thrown  at  the  doors  and 
windows :  and  when  the  service  was  ended,  the  bishop, 
going  home,  was  attacked,  and  narrowly  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  multitude.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
privy-seal,  because  he  carried  the  bishop  in  his  coach,  was 
so  pelted  with  stones,  and  hooted  at  with  execrations,  and 
pressed  upon  by  the  eager  populace,  that,  if  his  .servants, 
with  drawn  swords,  had  not  kept  them  off,  the  bishop's  life 
had  been  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger.P 

Though  it  was  violently  suspected,  that  die  low  popu- 
lace, who  alone  appeared,  had  been  instigated  by  some  of 
higher  condition,  yet  no  proof  of  it  could  be  nroduced; 
and  every  one  spake  with  disapprobation  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  giddy  multitude.i  It  was  not  thought  safe, 
however,  to  hazard  a  new  insult  by  any  new  attempt  to 
read  the  liturgy ;  and  the  people  seemed,  for  the  time,  to 
be  appeased  and  satisfied.  But  it  being  known  that  the 
king  still  persevered  in  his  intentions  of  imposing  that 
mode  of  vv-orship,  men  fortified  themselves  still  further  in 
their  prejudices  against  it ;  and  great  multitudes  resorted 
to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  so 
hated  a  novelty.''  It  was  not  long  before  they  broke  out 
in  the  most  violent  disorder.  The  Bishop  of  Galloway 
was  attacked  in  the  streets,  and  chased  into  die  chamber 
where  the  privy-council  was  sitting.  The  ,8,1,  oct 
council  itself  was  besieged  and  violently  at- 
tacked :  the  town-council  met  with  the  same  fate  :  and 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  lives  of  all  of  them,  but  their 
application  to  some  popular  lords,  who  protected  them, 
and  dispersed  the  multitude.  In  this  sedition,  the  actors 
were  of  some  better  condition  than  in  the  former ;  though 
nobody  of  rank  seemed,  as  yet,  to  countenance  them.' 
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All  men,  however,  began  to  unite  ami  to  encourage 
each  other,  in  opposition  to  the  religious  innovations  intro- 
ducetl  into  the  kingdom.  Petitions  to  the  council  were 
signed  and  presented  bv  persons  of  the  highest  ipialitv  : 
ttie  women  took  pan,  and,  as  was  usual,  with  violence : 
the  clergv,  every  where,  loudly  declaimed  against  po^>e|•v 
and  the  Ikurgy.'which  they  represented  as  the  same.  Tlie 
nulpits  resounded  with  vehenienl  invectives  against  anti- 
cnrist:  and  the  ponulace,  who  firet  opposed  the  service, 
was  often  compared  to  B;daam's  ass,  an  animal  in  itself 
stijpid  and  senseless,  but  whose  mouth  had  been  opened 
by  the  Lord,  to  tlie  admiration  of  tlie  whole  world.'  In 
short,  fanaticism  mingling  with  faction,  private  interest 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  symptoms  appeared,  on  all  hands, 
of  the  most  dangerous  insurrection  and  disordtr. 

The  primate,  a  man  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  who  was 
all  along  averse  to  the  introduction  of  the  liturgy,  repre- 
sented to  the  king  the  state  of  the  nation  :  the  Karl  of 
Traquaire,  the  treasurer,  set  out  for  London,  in  order  to  lay 
the  matter  more  fully  before  him:  every  circumstance, 
whether  the  condition  of  England  or  of  Scotland  were  con- 
sidered, should  have  ensaged  him  to  desist  from  so 
hazardous  an  attempt:  yet  was  Charles  inflexible.  In  his 
whole  conduct  of  this  affair,  there  appear  no  marks  of  the 
good  sense  with  which  he  was  endowed  :  a  lively  instance 
of  that  species  of  character  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  ; 
where  there  are  found  parts  and  judgment  m  every  dis- 
course and  opinion ;  in  many  actions  indiscretion  and 
imprudence.  Men's  views  of  things  are  the  result  of  their 
understanding  alone :  their  conduct  is  regulated  by  their 
understanding,  their  temper,  and  their  passions. 

A.  D.  1638.  To  SO  violent  a  combination  of  a  whole 
I  I'siii  Feb.  kingdom,  Charles  had  nothing  to  oppose  but 
a  proclamation ;  in  which  he  pardoned  all  past  ofi'ences, 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  more  obedient  for  the  future, 
and  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  use  of  the  liturgy.  This 
proclamation  was  instantly  encountered  with  a  public  pro- 
testation, presented  by  the  Earl  of  Hume  and  Lord 
Lindesey :  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  men  of  quality 
had  appeared  m  anv  violent  act  of  opposition."  But  this 
I  proved  a  crisis.  The  insurrection,  which  had  been  ad- 
vancing by  a  gradual  and  slow  progress,  now  blazed  up  at 
once.  No  disorder,  however,  attended  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  new  order  immediately  took  place.  Four  tables,  as 
they  were  called,  were  formed  in  Edinburgh.  One  con- 
sist'd  of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  ministers,  a 
fourth  of  burgesses.  The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  into 
many  subordinate  tables,  according  to  their  different  coun- 
ties. In  the  hands  of  the  four  tables,  the  whole  authority 
of  the  kingdom  was  placed.  Orders  were  issued  by  them, 
and  ever\'  where  obeyed,  with  the  utmost  regularity."  And 
amon?  the  first  acts  of  their  government  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  COVENAXT. 

This  famous  covenant  consisted  first  of  a 
e  co\«iiui .  fgpun^.iatJQri  of  popery,  formerly  signed  by 
James  in  his  youth,  and  composed  of  many  invectives, 
fitted  to  inflame  the  minds  of  men  against  their  fellow- 
creature.s,  wjiom  Heaven  has  enjoined  them  to  cherish  and 
to  love.  There  followed  a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the 
subscribers  obliged  themselves  to  resist  relisious  nmova- 
tions,  and  to  defend  each  other  asainst  all  opposition 
whatsoever:  and  all  this,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  greater  honour  and  advantage  of  their  king  and  coun- 
try :*  the  people,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  condition, 
of  age  or  sex,  flocked  to  the  subscription  of  this  covenant : 
few,  in  their  judgment,  disapproved  of  it;  and  still  fewer 
durst  openly  condemn  it.  The  king's  ministers  and  coun- 
sellors themselves  were,  most  of  them,  seized  by  the  general 
contagion.  And  none  but  rebels  to  God,  and  traitor>  to 
tbeir  country,  it  was  thought,  would  withdraw  themselves 
from  so  sabilary  and  so  pious  a  combination. 

The  treacherous,  the  cruel,  the  unrelenting  Philip,  ac- 
companied with  ail  the  terrors  of  a  Spanish  inquisition, 
was  scarcely,  during  the  precedins  century,  opposed  in  the 
Low  Countries  with  more  deternnned  fiiry,  than  was  now, 
by  the  Scots,  the  mild,  the  humane  Charles,  attended  with 
his  inoffensive  liturgy. 
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The  king  began  to  apprehend  the  conse-  j 
queiices.  He  sent  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
as  commissioner,  with  authority  to  treat  with  the  cove- 
nanters. He  recpiired  the  covenant  to  be  renounced  and 
recalled  :  and  he  thought,  that  on  his  part  he  had  made 
very  satisfactory  concessions,  when  he  offered  to  suspend 
the  canons  and  the  liturgy,  till,  in  a  fair  and  legal  way,  they 
could  be  received ;  and  so  to  model  the  hisrli  commission, 
that  it  should  no  longer  give  ofleiice  to  his  siil>jects.>  Such 
sjeneral  declarations  could  not  well  give  content  to  any, 
much  less  to  those  who  carried  so  much  higher  their  pre- 
tensions. The  covenanters  found  themselves  seconded  by 
the  zeal  of  the  whole  nation.  Above  sixty  thousand  people 
were  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  in  Edinburgh  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Charles  possessed  no  regular  forces 
in  either  of  his  kingdoms.  And  the  discontents  m  England, 
though  secret,  were  believed  so  violent,  that  the  king,  it 
was  thought,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  employ  in  such 
a  cause  the  power  of  that  kiuErdom.  The  more,  therefore, 
the  popular  leaders  in  Scotland  considered  their  situation, 
the  less  apprehension  did  they  entertain  of  royal  power, 
and  the  more  rigorously  did  they  insist  on  entire  satisfac- 
tion. In  answer  to  Hamilton's  demand  of  renouncing  the 
covenant,  they  plainly  told  him,  that  they  would  sooner 
renounce  their  baptism.'  And  the  clergy  invited  the  com- 
missioner himself  to  subscribe  it,  by  infoiniing  hiin, 
"  With  what  peace  and  comfort  it  had  filled  the  hearts  of 
all  God's  people ;  what  resolutions  and  beginnings  of 
reformation  of  manners  were  sensibly  perceived  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  above  any  measure  they  had  ever  before 
found  or  could  have  expected ;  how  great  glory  the  Lord 
had  received  thereby ;  and  what  confidence  they  had  that 
God  would  make  Scotland  a  blessed  kingdom."" 
i  Hamilton  relumed  to  London  :  made  another  fruitless 
Journey,  with  new  concessions,  to  Edinburgh  :  returned 
ag;un  to  London ;  and  was  immediately  sent  back  with 
still  more  satisfactorv  concessions.     The  king      ,...  _    , 
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was  now  willing  entirely  to  abolish  the  canons, 
tlie  hturgv,  and  the  high  commission  court.  He  was  even 
tesolved  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  die  bishops,  and 
i-as  content  if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that  order  in 
he  ciuirch  of  Scotland.''  And  to  insure  all  these  gracious 
^  fters,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to  summon  first  an 
assembly,  then  a  parliament,  where  every  national  grievance 
might  be  redressed  and  remedied.  These  successive  con- 
cessions of  the  kiiic,  which  yet  came  still  short  of  the  rising 
demands  of  the  malcontents,  discovered  his  own  weak- 
ness, encouraged  their  insolence,  and  gave  no  satisfaction. 
The  offer,  however,  of  an  assembly  and  a  parliament,  in 
which  thev  expected  to  be  entirely  masters,  was  willingly 
embraced  by  the  covenanters. 

Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies  had 
reaped  from  their  covenant,  resolved  to  have  a  covenant  on 
his  side ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  consisted  of  the  same  violent  renunciation  of 
popery  above  mentioned;  which,  though  the  king  did  not 
approve  of  it,  he  thought  it  safest  to  adopt,  in  or3er  to  re- 
move all  the  suspicions  entertained  against  him.  As  the 
covenanters,  in  llieir  bond  of  mutual  defence  against  all 
opposition,  had  been  careful  not  to  except  the  king; 
Charles  had  formed  a  bond,  which  was  annexed  to  this 
renunciation,  and  which  expressed  the  duty  and  loyalty  of 
the  subscribers  to  his  majesty."'  But  the  covenanters,  per- 
ceiving that  this  new  covenant  was  only  meant  to  weaken 
and  divide  them,  received  it  with  the  utmost  scorn  and. 
detestation.  And  without  delay  they  proceeded  to  model; 
the  future  assembly,  from  which  such  great  achievements' 
were  expected.""  '- 

The  genius  of  that  religion  which  pre-  a  emtnX  '■ 
vailed  in  Scotland,  and  which,  every  day,  assembly.  .» 
was  secretly  gaining  ground  in  England,  was  far  from  iiv4 
culcating  deference  and  submission  to  the  ecclesiastic^ 
merely  as  such :  or  rather,  by  nourishing  in  every  indi-> 
vidual  the  highest  raptures  and  ecstasies  of  devotion,  if 
consecrated,  in  a  manner,  every  individual,  and,  in  his  own 
eyes,  bestowed  a  character  on  him,  much  superior  to  what 
forms  and  ceremonious  institutions  could   alone  confer. 
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Tlie  clergy  of  Scotland,  though  such  tumult  was  excited 
about  religious  worship  and  discipline,  were  both  poor  and 
in  small  numbers  ;  nor  are  they  in  ceneral  to  be  considered, 
at  least  ui  the  hesinning,  as  the  rmnlenders  of  the  seilition 
which  was  raised  on  their  account.  On  the  contrary,  the 
laitv,  apprehending,  from  several  instances  which  occurrpd, 
a  spirit  of  moderation  in  that  order,  resolved  to  domineer 
entirely  in  the  assembly  which  was  summoned,  and  to 
hurrv  on  the  ecclesiastics  by  the  same  furious  zeal  with 
which  thev  were  lliemselves  transported." 

It  had  Vieen  usual,  before  the  estalilishment  of  prelacy, 
for  each  presbytery  to  send  to  the  assembly,  besides  two  or 
three  ministers,  one  lay-commissioner;'  and,  as  all  the 
boroughs  and  universities  sent  likewise  commissioners,  the 
lav-members  in  that  ecclesiastical  court  nearly  enualled 
the  ecclesiastics.  Not  only  this  institution,  which  James, 
apprehensive  of  zeal  in  the  laity,  had  abolished,  was  now 
revived  by  the  covenanters :  they  also  introduced  an  inno- 
vation, which  served  still  further  to  reduce  the  clerey  to 
subjection.  By  an  edict  of  the  tables,  whose  authority 
was  supreme,  an  elder  from  each  parish  was  ordered  to 
attend  the  presbytery,  and  to  give  his  vote  in  the  choice 
1  oth  of  the  commissioners  and  ministers  who  should  be 
deputed  to  the  assembly.  As  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
mi.iisters  who  are  put  in'the  list  of  candidate-,  to  claim  a 
vole,  all  the  elections,  by  that  means,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  laity  :  the  most  furious  of  all  ranks  were  chosen  :  and 
the  more  to  overawe  tlie  clergy,  a  new  device  was  fallen 
upon,  of  choosing  to  every  commissioner,  four  or  five  lay 
assessors,  who  though  they  could  have  no  vote,  might  yet 
interpose  with  their  advice  and  authority  in  the  assembly. e 
The  assembly  met  at  Glasgow :  and,  besides  a  great 
concourse  of  the  people,  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
any  family  or  interest  were  present,  either  as  members, 
assessors,  or  spectators;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  the 
resolutions  taken  by  the  covenanters,  could  here  meet 
with  no  manner  of  opposition.  A  firm  determination  had 
been  entered  into,  of  utterly  abolishing  episcopacy  ;  and 
as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  was  laid  before  the  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  and  solemnly  read  in  all  the  churches  of 
the  kingdom,  an  accusation  against  the  bishops,  as  guilty, 
all  of  them,  of  heresy,  simony,  bribery,  perjury,  cheating, 
incest,  adultery,  fornication,  common  swearing,  drunken- 
ness, gaming,  breach  of  the  sabbath,  and  every  other  crime 
that  had  occurred  to  the  accusers.""  The  bishops  sent  a 
protest,  declining  the  authority  of  the  assembly  ;  the  com- 
missioner, too,  protested  against  that  court,  as  illegally 
constituted  and  elected;  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  dis- 
solved it.  This  measure  was  foreseen,  and  little  regarded. 
The  court  still  continued  to  sit,  and  to  finish  their  busi- 
ness.' All  the  acts  of  assembly  since  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  crown  of  England  were,  upon  pretty  reason- 
able grounds,  declared  null  and  invalid.  The  acts  of 
parliament  which  affected  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  sup- 
posed, on  that  very  account,  to  have  no  manner  of  au- 
Epi«>ipacy  thonty.  And  thus  episcopnoy,  the  high 
atMilisiied.  commission,  the  articles  of  Perth,  the  canons, 
and  the  liturgy,  were  abolished  and  declared  unlawful : 
and  the  whole  fabric,  which  James  and  Charles,  in  a  lohg 
course  of  vears,  had  been  rearing  with  so  much  care  and 
policy,  felf  at  once  to  the  ground.  The  covenant  likewise 
was  ordered  to  be  signed  by  every  one,  under  pain  of 
excommunication.'' 
A  D  163a  "^^^  independency  of  the  ecclesiastical 
upon  the  civil  power  was  the  old  presbyte- 
rian  principle,  which  had  been  zealously  adopted  at  the 
Keforma'ion,  and  which,  though  James  and  Charles  had 
obliged  the  church  publicly  to  disclaim  it,  had  secretlv 
been  adhered  to  by  all  ranks  of  people.  It  was  commonlv 
asked,  whether  CKrist  or  the  king  were  superior  >  And  as 
the  answer  seemed  obvious,  it  was  inferred,  that  the 
assembly,  being  Christ's  council,  was  superior  in  all  spiri- 
tual matters  to  the  parliament,  which  was  only  the  king's. 
But  as  the  covenanters  were  sensible  that  this  consequenccj 
though  it  seemed  to  them  irrefragable,  would  not  bej 
assented  to  by  the  king ;  it  became  necessary  to  maintain^ 
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their  religions  tenets  by  military  force,  and  not  to  trust! 
entirely  to   supernatural   assistance,  of  which,  however,)      I 
thev  held  themselves  well  assured.     They  cast  their  eyes  " 
on  all  sides,  abroad  and  at  home,  whence  ever  diey  could 
expect  any  aid  or  support. 

After  france  and  Holland  had  entered  into  a  league 
against  Spain,  and  framed  a  treaty  of  partition,  by  which 
they  were  to  conquer  and  to  divide  between  them  the 
Low  Country  provinces,  England  was  invited  to  preserve 
a  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties,  while  the 
French  anil  Dutch  should  attack  the  maritime  towns  of 
Flanders.  But  the  king  replied  to  D'Estrades,  the  French 
ambassador,  who  opened  the  proposal,  that  he  had  a 
squadron  ready,  and  would  cross  the  seas,  if  necessary, 
with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
projected  conquests.'  This  answer,  which  proves  that 
Charles,  though  he  expressed  his  mind  with  an  imprudent 
candour,  had  at  last  acquired  a  just  idea  of  national  inter- 
est, irritated  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  in  revenge,  that 
politic  and  enterprising  minister  carefully  fomented  the 
first  commotions  m  Scotland,  and  secretly  supplied  the 
covenanters  with  money  and  arms,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  in  their  opposition  against  their  sovereign. 

But  the  chief  resource  of  the  Scottish  malcontents  was 
in  themselves  and  in  their  own  vigour  and  abilities.  No 
regular  established  commonwealth  could  take  juster  mea- 
sures, or  execute  them  with  greater  promptitude,  than  did 
this  tumultuous  combination,  inflamed  with  bigotry  for 
religious  trifles,  and  faction  without  a  reasonable  object. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  in  a  manner  engaged  ;  and  the 
men  of  greatest  abilities  soon  acquired  the  ascendant, 
which  their  family  interest  enabled  them  to  maintain.  The 
Earl  of  Argvie,  though  he  long  seemed  to  temporize,  had 
at  last  embraced  the  covenant ;  and  he  became  the  chief 
leader  of  that  party  :  a  man  equally  supple  and  inflexible, 
cautious  and  determined,  and  entirely  qualified  to  make  a 
figure  during  a  factious  and  turbulent  period.  The  Earls 
of  Rothes,  Cassilis,  Montrose,  Lothian,  the  Lords  Linde- 
sev,  Loudon,  Yester,  Balmerino,  distinguished  themselves 
in  that  party.  !Many  Scotch  ofiicers  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion in  the  German  ivars,  particularly  under  ^^,^^ 
Gustavus  ;  and  these  were  invited  over  to 
assist  their  country  in  her  present  necessity.  The  com- 
mand was  intrusted  to  Lesley,  a  soldier  of  experience  and 
abilities.  Forces  were  regularly  enlisted  and  disciplined. 
Arms  were  commissioned  and  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  A  few  castles  which  belonged  to  the  king, 
being  unprovided  with  victuals,  ammunition,  and  garri- 
sons, were  soon  seized.  And  the  whole  country,  except  a 
small  partv,  where  the  JNIarquis  of  Huntley  still  adhered 
to  the  king,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  covenanters,  was  in  ' 
a  very  little  time  put  in  a  tolerable  posture  of  defence." 

The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  begun  and  carried  on 
with  great  rapidity.  Besides  the  inferior  sort,  and  those 
who  laboured  for  pay,  incredible  numbers  of  volunteers, 
even  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  put  their  hand  to  the 
work,  and  deemed  the  most  abject  employment  to  be  dig- 
nified by  the  sanctity  of  the  cause.  Women,  too,  of  rank 
and  condition,  forgetting  the  delicacy  of  their  sex,  and  the 
ilecorum  of  their  character,  were  intermingled  with  the 
lowest  rabble ;  and  carried  on  their  shoulders  the  rubbish 
requisite  for  completing  the  fortifications." 

We  must  not  omit  another  auxiliary  of  the  covenanters, 
and  no  inconsiderable  one  ;  a  (irophetess,  who  was  much   ^ 
followed  and  admired  bv  all  ranks  of  people.     Her  name  j 
was  Michelson,  a  woman  full  of  whimsies,  partly  hysteri-  I 
cal,  partly  religious;  and  inflamed  with  a  zealous  concern 
for  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  presbyterians.     She 
spoke  at  certain  times  only,  and  had  often  interruptions  of 
days  and  weeks  :  but  when  she  began  to  renew  her  ecsta- 
sies, warning  of  the  happy  event  was  conveyed  over  the 
wliole  countrv,  thousands  'crowded  about  her  house,  and 
every  word  which  she  uttered  was  received  with  venera- 
tion,' as  the  most  sacred  oracles.     The  covenant  was  her 
perpetual  theme.     The  true,  genuine  covenant,  she  said, 
was  ratified  in  heaven  :  the  king's  covenant  was  an  inven- 
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lion  of  Satan.  When  she  spoke  of  Christ,  she  usually 
gave  him  the  name  of  the  Covenantins;  Jesus.  RoUo,  a 
|X)pular  preach.er,  and  zealous  covenanter,  was  her  sireat 
tavinirite ;  and  naid  her,  on  his  part,  no  less  veneration. 
Beinj;  desired  by  the  s|)ectators  to  pray  with  her,  and 
speak  to  her,  lie  answered,  "  That  he  dvirst  not,  and  that 
It  would  be  ill  manners  in  him  to  speak,  while  his  master 
Christ  was  speaking  in  her  "° 

Charles  had  agreed  to  reduce  episcopal  authority  so 
much,  that  it  would  no  looser  have  been  of  any  service  to 
support  the  crown  ;  and  this  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests 
he  was  williiij;  to  make,  in  order  to  attain  public  peace 
and  tranquillity.  But  he  could  not  consent  entirely  to 
abolish  an  order,  which  he  ihouaht  as  essential  to  the  beins 
of  a  Christian  church,  as  his  Scottish  subjects  deemed  it 
incompatible  with  that  sacred  institution.  Tins  narrow- 
ness of  mind,  if  we  would  be  impaitial,  we  must  either 
blame  or  excuse  equally  on  both  sides  ;  and  thereby  anti- 
cipate, by  a  little  reflection,  that  judgment,  which  time,  by 
introducing  new  subjects  of  controversy,  will  undoubtedly 
render  quite  familiar  to  posterity. 

So  great  was  Charles's  aversion  to  violent  and  sanguinary 
I'nieasures,  and  so  strong  his  aflection  to  his  native  king- 
l  doin,  that  it  is  probable  the  contest  in  his  breast  would  be 
;  nearly  equal  between  these  laudable  passions  and  his  at- 
tachment to  die  hierarchy.  The  latter  aflection,  however, 
prevailed  for  the  time,  and  made  him  hasten  those  military 
preparations  which  he  had  projected  for  subduing  Uie  re- 
fractory spirit  of  the  Scottish  nation.  By  regular  economy, 
he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts  contracted  during  tlie 
Spanish  and  French  wars,  but  had  amassed  a  sura  of  t«o 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  he  reserved  for  any  sud- 
den exigency.  The  nueen  had  great  interest  with  the 
catholics,  both  trom  the  sympathv  of  religion,  and  from 
the  favours  and  indulgences  whicK  she  had  been  able  to 
procure  to  them.  She  now  employed  her  credit,  and  per- 
suaded tlieni  that  it  was  reasonable  to  give  large  contribu- 
tions as  a  mark  of  their  duty  to  the  king,  during  this  urgent 
necessity. P  A  considerable  supply  w'as  obtained  by  this 
means ;  to  the  great  scandal  of  tne  puritans,  who  were 
offended  at  seeing  the  king  on  such  good  terms  with  the 
papists,  and  repined  that  others  should  give  what  thev 
themselves  were  disposed  to  refuse  him. 

Charles's  fleet  was  formidable  and  well  supplied.  Hav- 
ing put  5000  land  forces  on  board,  he  intrusted  it  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  sail  to  tlie  frith 
of  Forth,  and  to  cause  a  diversion  in  the  forces  of  the 
malcontents.  An  army  was  levied  of  near  20,000  foot, 
and  above  3000  horse,  and  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  nobleman  of  great  family,  but 
celebrated  neither  for  military  nor  political  abilities.  The 
Earl  of  Essex,  a  man  of  strict  honour,  and  extremelv 

fiopular,  especially  among  the  soldiery,  was  appointed 
ieutenant-general :  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the 
S9ihMay  ^o'^^-  Tlie  king  himself  joined  the  army, 
and  he  summoned  all  the  peers  of  England 
to  attend  him.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  splen- 
did court  rather  than  of  a  military  armament ;  and  in  this 
situation,  carrying  more  show  than  real  force  with  it,  the 
camp  arrived  at  Berwick .i 

Tne  Scottish  armv  was  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  king, 
but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had  more  reputation 
and  experience;  and  the  soldiers,  though  undisciplined 
and  ill-armed,  were  animated  as  well  by  the  national 
aversion  to  England,  and  the  dread  of  becoming  a  province 
to  their  old  euemv,  as  by  an  unsurmountable  fervour  of 
religion.  The  pulpits  had  extremelv  assisted  the  officers 
in  levying  recruits,  and  had  thundered  out  anathemas 
against  all  those  who  u-ent  not  out  to  assist  the  Lord  af;ainst 
the  mighty  J  Yet  so  jirudent  were  the  leaders  of  the  mal- 
contents, that  they  immediately  sent  submissive  messages 
to  the  king,  and  craved  to  be  admitted  to  a  treaty. 

Charles  knew  that  the  force  of  the  covenanters  was  con- 
siderable, their  spirits  high,  their  zeal  furious ;  and  that,  as 
they  were  not  vet  daunted  by  any  ill  success,  no  reason- 
able terms  could  be  expected  from  them.  \\'ith  regard 
therefore  to  a  treaty,  great  difficulties  occurred  on  both 
sides.    Should  he  submit  to  the  pretensions  of  the  mal- 


contents, besides  that  the  prelacy  must  be  sacrificed  to 
their  religious  prejudices,  such  a  check  would  be  given  to 
royal  authority,  which  had,  very  lately,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  been  thoroughly  established  in  Scotland,  that  he 
must  expect  ever  after  to  retain  in  that  kingdom  no  more 
than  the  appearance  of  majesty.  The  great  men,  having 
proved,  by  so  sensible  a  trial,  the  impotence  of  law  ana 
prerogative,  would  return  to  their  former  licentiousness : 
the  preachers  would  retain  their  innate  arrogance  :  and  the 
people,  unprotected  by  justice,  would  recognise  no  other 
authority  than  that  which  they  found  to  domineer  over 
them.  I'ligland  also,  it  was  much  to  be  feared,  would 
imitate  so  bad  an  example;  and  having  already  a  strong 
propensity  towards  republican  and  puritanical  factions, 
would  expect,  by  the  same  seditious  practices,  to  attain 
the  same  indulgence.  To  advance  so  far,  without  bringing 
the  rebels  to  a  total  submission,  at  least  to  reasonable  con- 
cessions, was  to  promise  them,  in  all  future  time,  an  im- 
punity for  rebellion. 

.On  the  other  hand,  Charles  considered  that  Scotland 
was  never  before,  under  any  of  his  ancestors,  so  united,  and 
so  animated  in  its  own  defence ;  yet  had  often  been  able 
to  foil  or  elude  the  force  of  England,  combined  heartily 
in  one  cause,  and  inured  by  long  practice  to  the  use  of 
arms.  How  much  greater  difficulty  should  he  find  at 
present,  to  subdue,  by  violence,  a  people  inflamed  with 
religious  prejudices  ;  while  he  could  only  oppose  to  them 
a  nation  enervated  by  long  peace,  and  lukewarm  in  his 
service  ;  or,  what  was  more  to  be  dreaded,  many  of  them 
engaged  in  the  same  party  with  the  rebels."  Sliould  the 
war  be  only  protracted  beyond  a  campaign,  (and  who 
could  expect  to  finish  it  in  that  ]ieriod  ?)  his  treasures 
would  fail  him  ;  and  for  supply,  he  must  have  recourse  to 
an  English  parliament,  which  "by  fatal  experience  he  had 
e\er  found  more  ready  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives 
than  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  crown.  And  what  if 
he  receive  a  defeat  from  the  rebel  army?  This  misfortune 
was  far  from  being  impossible.  Thevwere  engaged  in  a 
national  cause,  and  strongly  actuated  by  mistaken  princi- 
ples. His  army  was  retained  entirely  by  pay,  and  looked 
on  the  quarrel  with  the  same  indifl'er'ence  wfiich  naturally 
belongs  to  mercenary  troops,  without  possessing  the  dis- 
cipline by  which  such  troops  are  commonly  distinguished. 
And  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  while  Scotland  was  en- 
raged and  England  discontented,  were  so  dreadful,  that  no 
f  motive  should  persuade  him  to  hazard  it. 

It  is  evident  that  Charles  had  fallen  into  such  a  situa- 
tion that,  whichever  side  he  embraced,  his  errors  must  be 
dangerous ;  no  wonder,  therefore,  he  was  in  great  per- 
tplexity.  But  he  did  worse  than  embrace  the  worst  side  : 
fifor,  properly  speaking,  he  embraced  no  side  at  all.  He 
[■concluded  a  sudden  pacification,  in  which  it  was  stipulated, 
ijthat  he  should  withdraw  his  fleet  and  army  ;  that  within 
^ight  and  fortv  hours  the  Scots  should  dismiss  their  forces ; 
{that  the  king's  forts  should  be  restored  to  hini ;  his  au- 
thority be  acknowledged  ;  and  a  general  assembly  and  a 
parliament  lie  immediately  summoned,  in  order  to  com- 
pose all  differences.'  What  were  the  reasons  which  en- 
gaged the  king  to  admit  such  strange  articles  of  peace,  it  is 
in  vain  to  inquire :  for  there  scarcely  could  be  any.  The 
cat/yes  of  that  event  may  admit  of  a  more  easy  explication. 
The  malcontents  had  been  very  industrious  in  repre- 
senting to  the  English  the  grievances  under  which  Scot- 
land laboured,  and  the  ill  counsels  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  their  sovereign.  Their  liberties,  they  said,  were 
invaded  :  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  extended  beyond 
all  former  precedent :  illegal  courts  erected  :  the  hierarchy 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  national  privileges  :  and  so  many 
new  superstitions  introduced  by  the  haughty  tyrannical 
prelates,  as  beyat  a  just  suspicion  that  a  project  was  seri- 
ously formed  for  the  restoration  of  popery.  The  king's 
conduct,  surely,  in  Scotland,  had  been  in  every  thing,except 
in  establishing  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  more  legal  than 
in  England  ;  yet  was  there  such  a  general  resemblance  in 
the  complaints  of  both  kingdoms,  that  the  English  readily 
assented  to  all  the  representations  of  the  Scottish  malcon- 
tents, and  believed  that  nation  to  have  been  driven  by 
oppression  into  the  violent  counsels  which  they  had  em- 
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braced.  So  far,  tliereforc,  from  beiri};  willin};  to  second 
the  kini;  in  subduinj;  the  free  spirits  of  tlie  Scots  ;  they 
rather  pitied  that  uiiliappv  people,  who  had  been  pushed 
to  those  extremities :  and  they  thou!i;ht  that  the  example 
of  such  neighbours,  as  vyell  as  their  assistance,  mi^rht 
some  time  be  advantageous  to  England,  and  encourage  her 
to  recover,  by  a  vigorous  eft'ort,  lier  violated  laws  and 
liberties.  The  gentry  and  nobibty,  who,  without  attach- 
ment to  the  court,  without  command  in  the  army,  attended 
in  great  numbers  the  English  camp,  greedily  seized,  and 
propagated,  and  gave  authority  to  these  sentiments  :  a 
retreat,  very  little  honourable,  which  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
with  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  English  forces,  had 
made  before  a  detachment  of  the  Scottish,  caused  all  these 
humours  to  blaze  up  at  once  :  and  the  king,  whose  cha- 
racter was  not  sufficiently  vigorous  or  decisive,  and  who 
was  apt,  from  facility,  to  embrace  hasty  counsels,  suddenlv 
assented  to  a  measure  which  was  recommended  by  all 
about  him,  and  which  favoured  his  natural  propension 
towards  the  misguided  subjects  of  his  native  kingdom." 

Charles,  having  so  far  advanced   in  pacific  measures 
ought  with  a  steady  resolution  to  have  prosecuted  them 
and  have  submitted  to  every  tolerable  condition  demand- 
ed by  the  assembly  and   parliament;  nor  should  he  have 
recommenced  hostilities,  but  on  account  of  such  enormous 
and  unexpected  pretensions  as  would   have  justified  his 
cause,  if  possible,  to  the  whole  English  nation.     So  far 
indeed,  he  adopted  this  plan,  that  he  agreed  not  onlv  tc 
confirm  his  former  concessions  of  abrogating  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  the  high  commission,  and  the  articles  of  Perth 
but  also  to  abolish  the  order  itself  of  bishops,  for  whichV 
he  had   so   zealously   contended."     But   this   concession/ 
was  gained  by  the  utmost  violence  which  he  could  impose* 
on  his  disposition  and  prejudices  :  he  even  secretly  retain-! 
ed  an   intention   of  seizing  favourable   opportunities,   in' 
order  to  recover  the  ground  which  he  had  lost.''    And  one 
step  further  he  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  advance. 
The  assembly,  when  it  met,  paid  no  deference  to  the  king's 
prepossessions,  but   gave  full   indulgence  to  their  own. 

J.  They   voted   episcopacy  to  be  unlawful  in 

'  "^'  the  church  of  Scotland  :  he  was  willing  to 
allow  it  contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  that  church.  They 
stigmatized  the  liturgy  and  canons  as  popish  :  he  agreed 
simply  to  abolish  them.  They  denominated  the  high 
commission,  tyranny  :  he  was  content  to  set  it  aside.y  The 
parliament,  which  sat  after  the  assembly,  advanced  pre- 
tensions which  tended  to  diminish  the  civil  power  of  the 
monarch ;  and,  what  probably  affected  Charles  still  more, 
they  were  proceeding  to  ratify  the  acts  of  assembly,  when,^ 
by  the  king's  instructions,  Traquaire,  the  commissioner, 
ar  renew  d  P'^oi'^E'^^''  them.  And  on  account  of  these 
claims,  which  might  have  been  foreseen,  was 
the  war  renewed  with  great  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
covenanters,  and  disadvantages  on  that  of  the  king. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  pacification  with- 
out conditions,  than  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  and  his 
want  of  money  obliged  him  to  disband  his  army  ;  and  as 
tlie  soldiers  had  been  held  together  solely  by  mercenary 
views,  it  was  not  possible,  without  great  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense, and  loss  of  time,  again  to  assemble  them.  Tlie 
more  prudent  covenanters  had  conr luded,  that  their  pre- 
tensions being  so  contrary  to  the  interests,  and  still  more 
to  the  inclinations,  of  the  king,  it  was  likely  tlwt  they 
should  again  be  obliged  to  support  their  cause  by  arms  ; 
and  they  were  therefore  careful,  m  dismissing  their  troops, 
to  preserve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  pacific  dis- 
(lositicn.  The  oflicers  had  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  first 
summons :  the  soldiers  were  warned  not  to  think  the 
nation  secure  from  an  English  invasion  :  and  the  religious 
zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men,  made  them  imme- 
diately fly  to  their  standards  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  was 
sounded  by  their  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders.  The 
credit  which  in  their  last  expedition  they  had  acquired, 
by  obliging  their  sovereign  to  depart  from  all  his  preten- 
sions, gave  courage  to  every  one  in  undertaking  this  new 
enterprise.' 
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The    king,   with    great   difficulty,    found     a.d.  i6io. 
means  to  draw  together  an  army ;  nut  ioon      ^fr-  i-itli. 
discovered,  that  all  savings  being  gone,  and  great  debts 
contracted,  his   revenue  would  be  insufficient  to  support 
them.      An    English    parliament,    therefore,   formerly   so 
unkind    and   intractable,   must   now,  after  above  eleven 
years'  intermission,  after  the  king  had  tried  many  irregular 
methods  of  taxation,  after  multiplied  disgusts  given  to  the 
puritanical  party,  be  summoned  to  assemble,  ^,1,  F.ii"iish  uar- 
ainidst  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the      liament. 
crown. 

As  the  king  resolved  to  try,  whether  this  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  more  compliant  than  their  predecessors, 
and  grant  him  supply  on  any  reasonable  terms;  the  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  was  late,  and 
very  near  the  time  allotted  for  opening  the  campaign 
against  the  Scots.  After  the  past  experience  of  their  ill- 
humour,  and  of  their  encroaching  disposition,  he  thought 
that  he  could  not  in  prudence  trust  them  with  a  long  ses- 
sion, till  he  had  seen  some  better  proofs  of  their  good 
intentions:  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  little 
time  allowed  for  debate,  were  reasons  which  he  reserved 
against  the  malcontents  in  the  House :  and  an  incident 
had  happened,  which,  he  believed,  had  now  furnished  him 
with  still  more  cogent  arguments. 

The  Earl  of  Traquaire  had  intercepted  a  letter  written 
to  the  King  of  France  by  the  Scottish  malcontents;  and 
had  conveyed  this  letter  to  the  king.  Charles,  partly  re- 
penting of  the  large  concessions  made  to  the  Scots,  partly 
disgusted  at  their  fresh  insolence  and  pretensions,  seized 
this  opportunity  of  breaking  with  them.  He  had  thrown 
into  the  Tower  Lord  Loudon,  commissioner  from  the  cove- 
nanters ;  one  of  the  persons  who  had  signed  the  treasonable 
letter.''  And  he  now  laid  the  matter  before  the  parliament, 
whom  he  hoped  to  inflame  by  the  resentment,  and  alarm 
by  the  danger,  of  this  application  to  a  foreign  power.  By 
the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper.  Finch,  he  discovered  his 
wants,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  been  able  to  assem- 
ble his  army,  and  to  subsist  them,  not  by  any  revenue 
which  he  possessed,  but  by  means  of  a  large  debt  of  above 
300,000  pounds  whicli  he  had  contracted,  and  for  which 
he  had  given  security  upon  the  crown-lands.  He  repre- 
sented, that  it  was  necessarv  to  grant  supplies  for  the 
immediate  and  urgent  demands  of  his  military  armaments  : 
that  the  season  was  far  advanced,  the  time  precious,  and 
none  of  it  must  be  lost  in  deliberation  :  that  though  his 
cofltrs  were  emptv,  they  had  not  been  exhausted  by  un- 
necessary pomp,  or  sumptuous  buildings,  or  any  other 
kind  of  magnificence  :  that  whatever  supplies  had  been 
levied  on  his  subjects,  had  been  employed  for  their  ad- 
vantase  and  preservation,  and  like  vapours  rising  out  of 
the  earth,  and  gathered  into  a  cloud,  had  fallen  in  sweet 
and  refreshing  showers  on  the  same  fields  from  which 
they  had  been  at  first  exhaled  :  that  though  he  desired 
such  immediate  assistance  as  might  prevent  for  the  time  a 
total  disorder  in  the  government,  he  was  far  from  any 
intention  of  precluding  them  from  their  right  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  offer  him  petitions 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances :  that  as  much  as  was 
possible  of  this  season  should  afterwards  be  allowed  them 
for  that  purpose  :  that  as  he  expected  only  such  supply  at 
present  as  the  current  service  necessarily  required,  it  would 
be  requisite  to  assemble  them  again  next  winter,  when 
they  should  have  full  leisure  to  conclude  whatever  busi- 
ness had  this  session  been  left  imperfect  and  unfinished  : 
that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  had  twice  put  such  trust  in 
his  good  intentions,  as  to  grant  him,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  a  large  supply,  and  had  ever  experienced  good 
effects  from  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  :  and  that,  in 
every  circumstance,  his  people  should  find  his  conduct 
suitable  to  a  just,  pious,  and  gracious  king,  and  such  as 
was  calculated  to  promote  an  entire  harmony  between 
prince  and  parliament.'^ 

However  plausible  these  topics,  they  made  small  im- 
pression on  the  House  of  Commons.  By  some  illegal, 
and  several  suspicious,  measures  of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
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courageous  opposition  which  particular  persons,  amidst 
dangers  and  li.irdsliips,  had  made  to  them ;  tlie  minds  of 
men,  throus;hovil  the  nation,  had  taken  such  a  (urn,  as  to 
ascribe  every  honour  to  the  relractory  op|H)sers  of  tlie  king 
and  the  mniisters.  These  were  the  only  patriots,  the  only 
lovers  of  their  country,  the  only  heroes,  and  perlia|>s,  too, 
the  only  true  Christians.  A  reiasonable  compliance  with 
tlie  court  was  slavish  dependence;  a  regard  to  the  king, 
senile  flattery;  a  conrtdence  in  his  iiromises,  shameful 
prostitution.  This  general  cast  of  thouglit,  which  has,  more 
or  less,  prevailed  in  England,  during  near  a  century  and  a 
lialf,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  L'ood  and  much 
ill  in  public  aftaii-s,  never  predominated  more  than  during 
the  reign  of  Charles.  The  present  House  of  Commons, 
being  entirely  composed  of  country  gentlemen;  who  came 
into  parlianieiu  w  ith  all  their  native  prejudices  about  them, 
and  whom  the  crown  had  no  means  of  influencing,  could 
not  ftiil  to  contain  a  majority  of  these  stubborn  patriots. 

Aflairs  likewise,  by  mean's  of  the  Scottish  insurrection, 
and  the  general  discontents  in  England,  were  drawn  so 
near  to  a  crisis,  that  the  leaders  of  the  House,  sagacious 
and  penetratinK,  began  to  foresee  the  consequences,  and 
to  hope,  that  the  time,  so  long  wished  for,  was  now  come, 
when  royal  authority  must  fall  into  a  total  subordination 
under  popular  assemblies,  and  when  public  liberty  must 
acquire  a  full  ascendant.  By  reducing  the  crown  to  ne- 
cessities, they  had  hitherto  found,  that  the  kin2  had  been 
pushed  into  Violent  counsels,  which  had  served  extremely 
the  purposes  of  his  adversaiies  :  and  by  multiplying  these 
necessities,  it  was  foreseen  that  his  prerogative,  under- 
mined on  all  sides,  must,  at  last,  be  overthrown,  and  be 
no  longer  dangerous  to  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
Whatever,  therefore,  tended  to  compose  the  differences 
between  king  and  parliament,  and  to  preserve  the  sovern- 
ment  uniformly  in  its  present  channel,  was  zealously  op- 
posed by  these  popular  leaders ;  and  their  past  conduct 
and  sufferings  gave  them  credit  sufficient  to  effect  all  their 
purposes. 

Tlie  House  of  Commons,  moved  by  these  and  many 
other  obvious  reasons,  instead  of  taking  notice  of  the 
king's  complaints  against  his  Scottish  subjects,  or  his 
applications  for  supply,  entered  immediately  upon  griev- 
ances ;  and  a  speech  which  Pyra  made  them  on  tliat 
subject,  was  much  more  hearkened  to,  than  that  which 
the  lord  keener  had  delivered  to  them  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign.  The  subject  of  Pvm's  hai'angue  has  been  suf- 
ficiently explained  above ;  where  we  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  grievances,  imaginary  in  the  church,  more  real  in 
the  state,  of  which  the  nation,  at  that  time,  so  loudly 
complained.'!  Tlie  House  began  with  examining  the 
behaviour  of  the  speaker  the  last  day  of  the  former  par- 
liament ;  when  he  refused,  on  account  of  the  king's  com- 
mand, to  put  the  question :  and  they  declared  it  a  breach 
of  privilege.  They  proceeded  next  to  inquire  into  the 
imprisonment  and  prosecution  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis, 
and  \alentine  :  "^  the  affair  of  ship-money  was  canvassed  : 
and  plentiful  subject  of  inquiry  was  suggested  on  all 
hands.  Grievances  were  regularly  classed  under  three 
heads;  those  with  regard  to  privileges  of  parliament,  to 
the  property  of  the  subject,  and  to  religion.'  The  king, 
seeing  a  large  and  inexhaustible  field  opened,  pressed 
them  again  for  supply;  and  finding  his  message  inef- 
fectual, he  came  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  desired  their 
good  offices  with  the  Commons.  Tlie  Peers  were  sensi- 
ble of  the  king's  urgent  necessities ;  and  thought  that 
supply,  on  this  occasion,  ought,  both  in  reason  and  in 
decency,  to  go  before  grievances.  Thev  ventured  to 
represent  their  sense  of  the  matter  to  the  Commons ;  but 
their  intercession  did  harm.  The  Commons  had  always 
claimed,  as  their  peculiar  province,  the  granting  of  sup- 
plies ;  and  though  the  Peers  had  here  gone  no  further 
than  offering  advice,  the  lower  House  immediately  thought 
proper  to  vote  so  unprecedented  an  interposition  to  be  a 
breach  of  pnvilege.s  Charles,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
of  supply  to  some  issue,  solicited  the  House  by  new  mes- 
sages :  and  finding  that  shi|>-money  gave  great  alarm  and 
disgust ;  besides  informins:  them,  that  he  never  intended 
to  make  a  constant  revenue  of  it,  that  all  the  money  levied 
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had  been  regularly,  with  otlier  great  sums,  expended  on 
equipping  the  navy  ;  he  now  went  so  far  as  to  offer  lliem 
a   total   abolition   of  that   obnoxious  claim,  by   any  law 
which  the  Commons  should  think  proper  to  present  to 
him.     In  return,  he  only  asked,  for  his  necessities,  a  sup- 
ply of  twelve   subsidies,  about  six  hundred   thousand  1 
pounds,  and  that  pavable  in  three  years ;  but  at  the  same  I 
time,  he  let  them  know,  that,  considering  the  situation  \ 
of  his  aflairs,  a  delay  would  be  equivalent  to  a  deoial.l>  t 
"Tlie  king,  though  tlie  majority  was  against  him,  never  had 
more  friends  in  any  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  debate 
was  carried  on  for  two  days,  with  great  zeal  and  warmth 
on  both  sides. 

It  was  urgtd  by  the  partisans  of  the  court,  that  the  hap- 
piest occasion,  which  the  fondest  wishes  could  suggest,  was 
now  presented,  tor  removing  all  disgusts  and  jealousies  { 
between  king  and  people,  and  for  reconciline  their  sove- 
reign for  ever  to  the  use  of  parliaments.    That  if  they, 
on  their  part,  laid  aside  all  enormous  claims  and  preten- 
sions, and  provided,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  for  the  public 
necessities ;    thev  needed  entertain  no  suspicion  of  any 
insatiable  ambition  or  illesal  usurpation  in  the  crown. 
That  though  due  regard  had  not  always  been  paid,  during  . 
tliis  reign,  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  vet  no  invasion  of 
them  had  been  altogether  deliberate  and  voluntary;  munh 
less,  the  result  of  nanton  tyranny  and  injustice ;  and  still 
less,  of  a  formed  design  to  subvert  the  constitution.    That 
to  repose  a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  king,  and  gener- 
ously to  supply  his  present  wants,  which  nroceeded  neither 
from  prodigality  nor  misconduct,  would  he  the  true  means 
of  gaining  on  his  generous  nature,  and  extorting,  by  gentle 
violence,such  concessions  as  were  requisite  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  liberty.    That  he  had  promised,  not  only 
on  the  word  of  a  prince,  but  also  on  that  of  a  gentleman, 
(the  expression  winch  he  had  been  pleased  to  use,)  that, 
after  the  supply  was  granted,  the  parliament  should  still 
have  liberty  to  continue  their  deliberations :  could   it  be 
suspected,"  that  any  man,  any  prince,  much   less  such  a 
one,  whose  word  was,  as  yet,  sacred  and  inviolate,  would 
for  so  small  a  motive  forfeit  his  honour,  and,  w  ith  it,  all 
future  trust  and  confidence,  by  breaking  a  |  romise   so 
public  and  so  solemn  ?  That  even,  if  the  parliament  should 
be  deceived  in  reposing  this  confidence  in  him,  they  nei- 
ther lost  any  thing,  nor  incurred  any  dang,  r ;  since  it  was 
evidently  necessary,  for  the  security  of  public  peace,  to 
supply  liim  with  rnonev  in  order  to  suppress  the  Scottish 
rebellion.    That  he  had  so  far  suited  his  first  demands  to 
their  prejudices,  that  he  only  asked  a  supply  for  a  few 
months,  and  was  willing,  after  so  short  a  trust  from  them, 
to  fall  again  into  dependence,  and   to  trust  tliem  for  his 
further  support  and  subsistence.    That  if  he  now  seemed 
to  desire  something  further,  he  also  made  them,  in  return, 
a  considerable  ofter,  and  was  willing,  for  the  future,  to 
depend  on  them  for  a  revenue,  which  was  quite  necessary 
for  public  honour  and  security.    That  the  nature  of  the 
English  constitution  supposed  a  mutual  confidence  be-» 
tween  king  and  parliament :  and  if  they  should  refuse  it 
on  their  part,  especially  with  circumstances  of  such  out- 
rage and  indignity;  what  could  be  expected  but  a  total' 
dissolution  of  government,  and  violent  factions,  followed 
bv  the  most  dangerous  convulsions  and  intestine  disorders? 
'  In  opposition  to  these  arguments,  it  was  urged  by  the 
malcontent  party,  that  the  court  had  discovered,  on  their 
part,  but  few   symptoms  of  that  mutual   confidence  to 
wliich  thev  now  so  kindly  invited   the  Commons.    That 
eleven  vears'  intermission  of  parliaments,  the  longest  that 
was  to  "be  Ibund  in  the  English  annals,  was  a  sufficient' 
indication  of  the  jealousy  entertained  against  the  people; 
or  rather  of  design's  formed  for  the  suppression  of  all  UiOT 
liberties  and  privileges.    That  the  ministers  might  wdl 
plead  necessity,  nor  could  any  thing,  indeed,  be  a  strongtf 
proof  of  some  invincible  necessity,  than  Uieir  embracing  a 
measure,  for  wliich  they  had  conceived   so  violent  aa 
aversion,  as   the  a.ssemljling  of  an   English   parliament 
That  this  necessity,  however,  was  purely  ministerial,  net 
national :  and  if  t)ie  same  grievances,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  under  yvhich  this  nation  itself  laboured,  had  pushed 
the  Scots  to  extremities ;  was  it  requisite  that  tlie  English 
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slioukt  for!;e  their  own  chains,  by  imposing  chains  on 
their  uiihappv  neighbours  !  That  the  ancient  practice  of 
pinlianit'iit  was  to  give  grievances  tlie  precedency  of  sup- 
plv ;  and  this  order,  so  carefully  observed  by  tlieir  ances- 
tors, was  founded  on  a  jealousy  inlierent  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  was  never  interpreted  as  any  peculiar  diffidence 
of  tlie  present  sovereign.  That  a  practice,  which  had  been 
uplield,  during  times  the  most  favourable  to  liberty,  could 
not,  in  common  prudence,  l)e  departed  from,  where  such 
undeniable  reasons  for  suspicion  had  been  aflbrded.  That 
it  was  ridiculous  to  plead  the  advanced  season,  and  the 
urgent  occasion  for  supply ;  when  it  plainly  appeared, 
that  in  order  to  afford  a  pretence  for  this  topic,  and  to 
seduce  the  Commons,  great  political  contrivance  had  been 
employed.  Tl»t  the  writs  for  elections  were  issued  early 
in  the  winter;  and  if  the  meeting  of  parliament  had  not 
purposely  been  delayed  till  so  near  the  commencement  of 
military  operations,  there  had  been  leisure  sulficient  to 
have  redressed  all  national  grievances,  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded afterwards  to  an  examination  of  the  king's  occasion 
for  supply.  That  tlie  intention  of  so  gross  an  artifice  was 
to  engage  the  Commons,  under  pretence  of  necessity,  to 
violate  the  rpgular  order  of  parliament;  and  a  precedent 
of  that  kind  being  once  established,  no  inquiry  into  public 
measures  would  afterwards  be  permitted  :  tnat  scarcely 
any  argument  more  unfavourable  could  be  pleaded  for 
supply,  than  an  offer  to  abolish  ship-money ;  a  taxation 
the  most  illegal,  and  the  most  dangerous,  tliat  had  ever,  in 
any  reign,  been  imposed  upon  the  nation  :  and  that,  by 
bargaining  for  the  remission  of  that  duty  the  Common's 
would,  in  a  manner,  ratify  the  authority  by  which  it  had 
been  levied ;  at  least,  aive  encouragement  for  advancing 
new  pretensions  of  a  like  nature,  in  hopes  of  resigning 
them  nn  like  advantageous  conditions. 

These  reasons,  joined  to  so  many  occasions  of  ill-hu- 
mour, seemed  to  sway  with  the  srreater  number ;  but  to 
make  the  matter  worse,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  secretary,  told 
the  Commons,  without  any  authority  from  the  king,  that 
nothing  less  than  twelve  subsidies  would  be  accepted  as  a 
compensation  for  the  abolition  of  ship-money.  This  as- 
sertion, proceeding  from  the  indiscretion,  if  we  are  not 
rather  to  call  itthetrcachery,ofVane,disp!eased  the  House, 
by  showing  a  stift'ness  and  rigidity  in  the  kine,  which,  in 
a  claim  so  ill-grounded,  was  deemed'  inexcusable.  We 
informed  likewise,  that  some  men,  who  were  thought 
to  understand  the  state  of  the  nation,  affirmed  in  the  House, 
that  the  amount  of  twelve  subsidies  was  a  greater  sum  than 
could  hi  found  in  all  England.  Such  were  the  happy 
Ignorance  and  inexperience  of  those  times,  with  regard  to 
taxes!'' 

The  kin<£  was  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity.  He  saw 
that  his  friends  in  the  House  were  outnumbered  by  his 
enemies,  and  that  the  same  counsels  were  still  prevalent, 
which  had  ever  bred  such  opposition  and  disturbance. 
Instead  of  hoping  that  any  supply  would  b  •  granted  him 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Scots,  whom  the  majority  of 
the  House  regarded  as  their  best  friends  and  firmest  allies ; 
he  expected  every  day  that  they  would  present  him  an  ad- 
dress for  making  peace  with  tho^e  rebels.  And  if  the 
House  met  again,  a  vote,  he  was  informed,  would  certainly 
pass,  to  blast  his  revenue  of  ship-money ;  and  thereby  re- 
new all  the  opposition,  which,  with  so  much  difficulty,  he 
had  surmounted  in  levyinsr  that  taxation.  Where  great 
evils  lie  on  all  sides,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  best  coun- 
sel ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder,  t'lat  the  king,  whose  capacity 
was  not  equal   to  situations  of  such  extreme  delicacy, 

>i5!oliiio  should  hastily  have  formed  and  executed 
the  resolution  of  dissolviuL'  this  parliament :. 
a  measure  however  of  which  he  soon  after  repented,  and 
which  the  subsequent  events,  more  than  any  convincing 
reason,  inclined  every  one  to  condemn.  The  last  parlia- 
ment, which  ended  with  such  rigour  and  violence,  had 
yet,  at  first,  covered  their  intentions  with  greater  appear- 
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ance  of  moderation   than  tliis  parliament  had  hitherto 

assumed. 

An  abrupt  and  violent  dissolution  naturally. excites  dis- 
contents among  the  people,  who  usually  put  entire  con-| 
fidencc  in  tlieir  representatives,  and  expect  from  them  the ' 
redress  of  all  grievances.  As  if  there  were  not  already' 
sufficient  grounds  of  complaint,  the  king  persevered  still 
in  those  counsels,  which,  from  experience,  he  might  have 
been  sensible  were  so  dangerous  and  unpoimlar.  Hellasis 
and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  summoned  before  the  council ; 
and  refusing  to  give  any  account  of  their  conduct  in  par- 
liament, were  committed  to  prison.  All  the  petitions  and 
complaints,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  committee  of  re- 
ligion, were  demanded  from  Crew,  cliairman  of  the  com 
mittee,  and  on  his  refusal  to  deliver  tliem,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  The  studies,  and  even  the  pockets,  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  and  Lord  Broke,  before  tlie  expiration  of  pri- 
vilege, were  searched,  in  expectation  of  finding  treasonable 
papers.  These  acts  of  authority  were  interpreted,  with 
some  appearance  of  reason,  lobe  invasions  on  the  right  of 
national  assemblies.'  But  the  king,  after  the  first  provoca- 
tion which  he  met  with,  never  sufficiently  respected  the 
privileges  of  parliament ;  and  by  his  example,  lie  further 
confirmed  their  resolution,  when  they  should  acquire 
power,  to  pay  like  disregard  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown. 

Tliough  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  the  convocation 
was  still  allowed  to  sit ;  a  practice,  of  which,  since  the 
Reformation,  there  was  but  few  instances,™  and  which  was 
for  that  reason  supposed  by  many  to  be  irregular-  Besides 
granting  to  the  king  a  supply  from  the  spirituality,  and 
framing  many  canons,  the  convocation,  jealous  of  like  in- 
novations with  those  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland, 
imposed  an  oath  on  the  clergy,  and  the  graduates  in  the 
universities,  by  which  every  one  swore  to  maintain  the 
established  eovernment  of  the  church  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  chapters.  Sic."  These  steps,  in  the  pre- 
sent discontented  humour  of  the  nation,  were  commonly 
deemed  illegal ;  because  not  ratified  by  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, in  whom  all  authority  was  now  supposed  to  be  cen- 
tred. And  nothing  besides  could  afford  more  subject  of 
ridicule,  than  an  oath,  which  contained  an  et  catera  in  the 
midst  of  It. 

The  people,  who  generally  abhorred  the  Discontents  in 
convocation  as  much  as  they  revered  the  linelaud. 
parliament,  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  insulting  and 
abusing  this  assembly ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  give 
them  guards  in  order  to  protect  them."  An  attack  too  was 
made  during  the  night  upon  Laud,  in  his  palace  of  Lam- 
beth, by  above  500  persons  ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
fortify  himself  for  his  defence. p  A  multitude,  consisting 
of  two  thousand  sectaries,  entered  St.  Paul's,  where  the 
high  commission  then  sat;  tore  down  the  benches ;  and 
cried  out.  No  bishnp,  no  high  com  missions  All  tliese  in- 
stances of  discontent  were  presaaes  of  some  trreat  revolu- 
tion ;  liad  the  court  possessed  suflicient  skill  to  discern  the 
danger,  or  sufficient  power  to  provide  against  it. 

In  this  disposition  of  men's  minds,  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  king  issued  a  declaration,  in  order  to  convince  his 
))eople  of  the  necessity,  which  he  lay  under,  of  dissolving 
the  last  parliament.r  The  chief  topic,  on  which  he  insist- 
ed, was,  that  the  Commons  imitated  the  bad  example  of 
all  their  predecessors  of  late  years,  in  making  continual 
encroachments  on  his  authority,  in  censuring  his  vvhole 
administration  and  conduct,  in  discussing  every  circum- 
stance of  public  government,  and  in  their  indirect  bargain- 
ins  and  contracting  with  their  kinsr  for  supply  ;  as  if  no- 
thing ought  to  be  given  him  but  what  he  should  purchase, 
either  bv  quitting  somewhat  of  his  royal  prerogative,  or  by 
diminishing  and  lessening  his  standing  revenue.  These 
practices,  he  said,  were  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  these  practices  were  totally  incompatible 
with  monarchy." 

a  little  on  the  present  subject.     It  nuist  he  ronfrssed.  that  the  king,  in  this 
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Tlie  kinfr,  disappointed  of  parliamentary  subsidies,  was 
oblisred  to  have  recourse  to  other  expedients,  in  order  to 
supply  Ills  urgent  necessities.  The  ecclesiastical  subsidies 
served  him  m  some  stead ;  and  it  seemed  but  just,  ihat 
the  clersiy  should  contribute  to  a  war,  wliich  was  in  a  great 
measure  of  their  own  raising.'  He  borrowed  money  from 
bis  ministers  and  courtiers  ;  and  so  much  was  he  beloved 
»mons  them,  that  abo\e  300,000  pounds  were  subscriljed 
in  a  few  days  :  thougli  nol)iiii>;  surely  could  be  more  dis- 
agreeable to  a  prince,  full  of  dignity,  than  to  be  a  burden 
on  his  friends,  instead  of  being  a  support  to  them.  Some 
attempts  were  made  towards  forcing  a  loan  from  the  citi- 
zens; but  still  repelled  bv  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  was 
now  become  unconquerable."  A  loan  of  40,000  pounds 
was  extorted  from  the  Spanish  merchants,  who  had  bullion 
in  the  Tower,  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  the  king.  Coat 
and  conduct-money  for  tbe  soldiery  n-as  levied  on  the 
counties ;  an  ancienl  pratice,"  but  supposed  to  he  abolished 
bv  the  petition  of  rignt.  All  the  pepper  was  bought  from 
the  East  India  Company  upon  trust,  and  sold,  at  a  great 
discount,  for  ready  money .'^  A  scl>eme  was  proposed  for 
coining  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  base 
monev.J  Such  were  the  extremities  to  which  Charles  was 
reduced.  The  fresh  difficulties  which,  amidst  the  present 
distresses,  were  every  day  raised,  wiih  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  ship-money,  obliged  him  to  exert  continual  acts 
of  authority,  augmented  the  discontents  of  the  people, 
and  increased  his  indigence  and  necessities.' 

The  present  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, 
though  with  sreat  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  consisting 
of  19,000  foot,  and  2000  horse.*  The  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  appointed  general :  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  who 
was  called  over  from  Ireland,  lieutenant-general :  Lord 
Conwav,  general  of  the  horse.  A  small  fleet  was  thought 
sufficient  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  expedition. 

So  great  are  the  effects  of  zeal  and  unanimity,  that  the 
Scottish  army,  though  somewhat  superior,  were  sooner 
ready  than  the  king's ;  and  they  marched  to  the  borders 
of  England.  To  engage  them  to  proceed,  besides  their 
general  knowledge  of  the  secret  discontents  of  that  king- 
dom. Lord  Saville  had  forged  a  letter,  in  the  name  of  six 
noblemen,  the  most  considerable  of  England,  by  which 
the  Scots  were  invited  to  assist  their  neighbours,  in  pro- 
curing a  redress  of  grievances  "i  Notwithstanding  these 
warlike  preparations  and  hostile  attempts,  the  covenanters 
still  preserved  the  most  pathetic  and  most  submissive  lan- 
guage ;  and  entered  England,  they  said, 
"^'  with  no  other  view,  than  to  obtain  access  to 
the  king's  presence,  and  lay  their  humble  petition  at  his 
royal  feet.    At  Newburn-upon-Tyne,  they  were  opposed 


Tneaos  of  «xtor1ios  cnnressions  from  their  sovereign,  were  to  expect  lhat 
fhey  would  entirely  ilisaim  themselves,  ami  renounce  the  s<(le  expedient 
pr<>vide<l  by  the  constitution,  tor  insuring  to  the  kiDgitom  a  just  ami  lepal 
iidministration.  In  different  perioils  of  I'nglish  story,  there  occur  instances 
of  Ihetr  renionstraliog  with  their  princes  in  the  freest  manner,  and  some- 
times of  their  refusing  supply,  when  disgusted  with  any  circumstance  of 
public  conduct.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  this  power,  though  essential 
to  parliaments,  may  easily  be  abused,  as  well  by  the  frequency  and 
mmuteness  of  their  remonstrances,  as  by  their  intrusion  into  every  part  of 
the  king's  couus«-ls  and  determinations.  *  Under  colour  of  advice,  they  may 


Ki*e  disguised  orders;  and,  in  complaining  of  21 
to  themselves  every  power  of  government.  What' 
may  he  pronounced  an 


.  the 


the  human  Irame  it  may  bi  ex- 

. - ^ .--     .n  its  lull  extent,  and  no  branch 

of  authority  be  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  hamls  of  the  prince. 
For.  will  the  weak  limitations  ot  rrspett  and  decorum  be  suHirient  to  re- 
strain human  ambition,  which  so  fiequenlly  breaks  through  all  the  pre- 


by  a  detachment  of  4500  men  under  Conway,  who  seemed 
resolute  to  dispute  with  them  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  Sco's  first  entreated  them,  with  great  civility,  not  to 
stop  them  in  their  march  to  their  t;racious  sovereign  ;  and 
then  attacked  them  witli  great  bravery,  killed  several,  and 
chased  the  rest  from  iheir  ground.     Sucli  a     „g,||  j^^^^ 
panic  seized  the  whole  English  army,  that   liout  at  New- 
the  forces  at  Newcastle  fled  immediately  to        ''""'• 
Durham  ;  and  not  yet  thinking  themselves  safe,  they  de- 
serted that  town,  ai'd  retreated  inio  Yorkshire."^ 

The  Scots  took  possession  of  Newcastle ;  and  though 
sufficiently  elated  with  their  victory,  they  preserved  exact 
discipline,  and  persevered  in  their  resolution  of  paying  for 
every  thing,  in  order  still  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  an 
amicable  correspondence  with  England.  .They  also  de- 
spatched messengers  to  the  king,  wlio  was  arrived  at  York; 
and  thev  took  care,  after  the  advantage  which  they  had 
obtained,  to  redouble  their  expressions  of  loyalty,  duty, 
and  submission  to  his  person,  and  they  even  made  apolo- 
gies, full  of  sorrow  and  contrition,  for  their  late  victory .d 

Charles  was  in  a  very  distressed  condition.  Tlie  nation 
was  universally  and  highly  discontented.  The  army  was 
discouraged,  and  began  likewise  to  be  discontented,  both 
from  the  contagion  of  general  disgust,  and  as  an  excuse 
of  their  misbehaviour,  which  they  were  desirous  of  repre- 
senting rather  as  want  of  will  than  of  courage  to  fighi. 
The  treasury  too  was  quite  exhausted,  and  every  expedient 
for  supply  had  been  tried  to  the  uttermost.  No  event  had 
happened,  but  what  might  have  been  foreseen  as  neces- 
sary, at  least  as  very  probable ;  yet  such  was  the  kin;; '3 
situation,  that  no  provision  could  be  made,  nor  wiis  even 
any  resolution  laken,  against  such  an  exigency. 

(In  Older  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Treaty  at  liip- 
Scots  upon  him,  the  king  agreed  to  a  treaty,  V"- 
and  named  sixteen  English  noblemen,  who  met  with 
eleven  Scottish  commissioners  at  Rippon.  The  Earls  of 
Hertford,  Bedford,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  Essex,  Holland, 
Bristol,  and  Berkshire,  the  Lords  Kimbolton,  Wharton. 
Dunsniore,  Pa^et,  Broke,  Saville,  Paulet,  and  Howard  of 
Escric,  were  chosen  by  the  king ;  all  of  them  popular 
men,  and  consequently  supposed  nowise  averse  to  the 
Scottish  invasion,  or  unacceptableno  that  nation.' 

An  address  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  petitioning 
for  a  parliament;  the  great  point  to  which  all  men's  pro- 
jects at  this  time  tended.'  Twelve  noblemen  presented  a 
petition  to  the  same  purpose.?  But  the  king  contented 
nimself  with  summoning  a  great  council  of  the  peers  at 
Y'ork  ;  a  measure  which  had  formerly  been  taken  in  cases 
of  sudden  emergency,  but  which,  at  present,  could  serve 
to  little  purpose.     Perhaps  the  king,  who  dreaded  above 

crown  ;  and  the  royal  prerogative,  though  deprived  of  its  ancient  power, 
still  maintains  a  due  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  govern  I-jtglaiid  at  a  pertml, 
when  the  former  source  of  autliority  was  already  nmch  diminishe<l.  and 
before  the  latter  began  to  flow  in  any  tolerable  abundance.  Without  a  re- 
gular and  fixed  foundation,  the  throne  periietually  tottered  ;  anil  the  prince 


,.l  >  f  parliament,     the  alliance  with  the 
'     1  of  religion  ;  but  it  enraged  the 
ice  to   the    attacks  of  eneoties, 
o  of  these  two  kings, 
ree.  with  the  same  inle- 
!  of  their  lives.     I  hough 
It  was  not  propoilioned 


certain  irregular  checks  to  this  privilege  of^parlii 
tained,  in  some  tolerable  measure,  the  dignity  . 

In  the  ancient  constitution,  before  the  hegiuii 
tory,  the  meetings  of  parliament  were  precaiu 
'1  he  sessions  we're  short ;  and  the  members  1 
ailiuaioird  with  each  other,  or  with  public  biisi 
age  made  men  more  submissive  to  that  autho 
.Ami.  aNoe  all.  the  lar^e  demesnes  of  the  crov 
of  government  during  that  periixl,  rendered  the  prince  almost  indejiendenl, 
and  taught  the  parliament  to  preserve  great  submission  and  duty  towards 
bim. 

In  our  present  constitution,  many  accidents,  which  have  rendered 
governments  every  where,  as  well  as  in  Great  Kriuin.  much  more  bur<len- 
»ome  than  ibnnerly,  have  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  the  dtsimsal 
of  a  large  revenue,  and  have  enabled  the  king,  by  the  private  interest  and 


rAeir  side.     '1  hei 


vioh 


atio 
.  Iransgn 


dulgencc  ha^ 
lal  historians.  hasl>een  unjustly 
of   law.  particularly    thir 


Charles,  are,  in  some  few  instances,  transgressions  of  a  plain  limit,  which 
was  marked  out  to  royal  authority.  But  the  encroachments  of  the  Com- 
mons, though  in  the  beginning  less  positive  and  determinate,  are  no  less 
discernible  by  good  judges,  and  were  equally  rap.,ble  ol  fk,troying  (he 
just  balance  of  the  constitutM[i  \v  !  i!.  M..  ..1  r,  :..■,!  in.  i  .  a.  r-  u  ,.11,- 
mdted  to  them,  in  a  manner  1  ,  .  il  ;,  i  .  ,.  ■  ■!  .,n 
harl  ever  before  been  prartr-  ^  ■nt. 
as  thev  imagined,  from  niK -.:  ,i  ,■  .  ;  -  i  .  .  ■  i  Ijd 
scarcely  ever  been  exerciseil.t  i  '  .:  i  I..-,  n  .  .  -  : .  i.  . : ,  i!i  ..  .Iirf.  r.  m  n  ui.^r, 
by  the  crown.  And  from  theslmrkol  these  opposite  pretinsions.  t(i;;.iher 
v,ilh  religious  controversy,  arose  all  the  factions,  convulsions,  and  dbor- 

3  part  0/  iht  ttlt, 
t  May,  p.  48.  u  Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  1181. 

w  Idem.  vol.  i.  p.  I6B.  i  May,  p.  63, 

y  Hush.  vol.  iii.  p.  icio.    May,  p.  M. 
2  l!u.sh.vol    iii.  p.  1173.  1182.  lltH.  1199.  ICOO.  1C03,  IflM. 
a  Ibid.  p.  1279.  b  Kalson.vol.  ii.p.  4?f. 

c  (  laieiidcn,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  d  Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  1255. 

e  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  f  liush.  vol. iii.  p.  1S«3.  : 

g  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  I4f>.    Rush.  vol.  iii.  p.  12IJ0.    May,  p.  ti6.    War  • 
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CHARLES  1. 


5C1 


aJI  tliin;;s  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  ex[>ected  no 
supply  from  them  on  any  reasonable  terms,  thought,  that 
ill  his  present  distresses,  he  might  be  enabled  to  levy  sup- 
plies bv  the  authority  of  the  peers  alone.  But  the  employ- 
mg  so  long  the  plea  of  a  necessity  which  appeared  distant; 
and  doubtful,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  necessity  which  was  now  at  last  become  real, 
urgent,  and  inevitable. 

By  Northumberland's  sickness,  the  command  of  the 
army  had  devolved  on  Strafford.  This  nobleman  pos- 
sessed more  vigour  of  mind  than  the  king  or  any  of  the 
council.  He  advised  Charles  rather  to  put  all  to  hazard, 
than  submit  to  such  unworthy  terms  as  were  likely  to  be 
imposed  upon  him.  The  loss  sustained  at  Newburn,  he 
said,  was  inconsideralile  ;  and  tlioush  a  panic  had  for  a 
time  seized  llie  armv,  that  event  was  nothing  strange  among 
new  levied  troops  ;  and  the  Scots  bein:;  in  the  same  con- 
dition, would,  no  doubt,  be  liable,  in  their  turn,  to  a  like 
accident.  His  opinion  therefore  was,  that  the  kmg  should 
push  forward,  and  attack  the  Scots,  and  bring  the  affair  to 
a  quick  decision  ;  and  if  he  were  ever  so  unsuccessful, 
nothing  worse  could  befall  him,  than  what,  from  his  in- 
activity, he  would  certainly  be  exposed  to.i"  To  show  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  execute  tliis  project,  he  ordered  an 
assault  to  be  made  on  some  quarters  of  the  Scots,  and  he 
gained  an  advantage  over  them.  No  cessation  of  arms  had 
as  yet  been  agreed  to  during  the  treaty  at  Rippon  ;  yet 
great  clamour  prevailed,  on  account  of  this  act  of  hostility. 
And  when  it  was  known  that  the  officer  who  conducted 
the  attack,  was  a  papist,  a  violent  outcry  was  raised  against 
the  king,  for  employing  that  hated  sect  in  the  murder  of 
his  protestant  suojects.' 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  several  mutinies  had 
arisen  among  the  Englisli  troops,  when  marching  to  join 
the  army  ;  and  some  officers  had  been  murdered,  merely 
on  suspicion  of  their  being  papists.''  The  petition  of  right 
had  abolished  all  martial  law ;  and  by  an  inconvenience 
which  naturally  attended  the  plan,  as  yet  new  and  un- 
formed, of  regular  and  rigid  liberty,  it  was  found  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  generals  to  govern  the  army,  by  all  the 
authority  which  the  king  could  legally  confer  upon  them. 
The  lawyers  had  declared,  that  martial  law  could  not  be 
exercised,  except  in  the  very  presence  of  an  enemy  ;  and 
because  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  execute  a  mutineer, 
the  generals  thouaht  it  advisable,  for  their  own  safety,  to 
apply  for  a  pardon  from  the  crown.  This  weakness,  how- 
ever, was  carefully  concealed  from  tlie  army,  and  Lord 
Conway  said,  that  if  any  lawyer  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
discover  the  secret  to  the  soldiers,  it  would  be  necessary 
instantly  to  refute  him,  and  to  hang  tlie  lawyer  himself  by 
sentence  of  a  court-martial. I 

An  army  new  levied,  undisciplined,  frightened,  sedi- 
tious, ill-paid,  and  governed  by  no  proper  authority,  was 
very  unfit  for  wiihstanding  a  victorious  and  higli-spirited 
enemy,  and  retaining  in  subjection  a  discontented  and 
zealous  nation. 

241I1  Sept.  Charles,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  stem 

Crmcounciiof  the  torrent,  at  last  determined  to  yield  to  it: 

the  peers.  j^^^j  ^^  |,g  foresaw,  that  the  great  council  of; 
the  peers  would  advise  him  to  call  a  parliament,  he  told 
them  in  his  first  speech,  that  he  had  already  taken  this  re- 
solution. He  informed  them  likewise,  that  the  queen,  iui 
a  letter  which  she  had  v/ritten  to  him,  had  very  earnestly! 
recommended  that  measure.  This  good  prince,  who  was! 
extremely  attached  to  his  consort,  and  who  passionately; 
wished  to  render  her  popular  in  the  nation,  forgot  not,! 
amidst  all  his  distress,  the  interests  of  his  domestic  ten-i 
derness."'  .  ' 

1  n  order  to  subsist  both  armies,  (for  the  king  was  obliged, 
m  order  to  save  the  northern  counties,  to  pay  his  enemies,') 
Cliarles  wrote  to  the  city,  desiring  a  loan  of  200,000. 
pounds.  And  the  peers  at' York,  whose  authority  was  now! 
much  greater  than  that  of  their  sovereign,  joiried  in  the 
same  request."  So  low  was  this  prince  already  fallen  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects  ! 

As  many  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negociation  with 
the  Scots,  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  treaty  from  Rip- 

h  Xalson,  v( 
k  Bush.  vol. 
I  Rush,  vol. 


pon  to  London  ;  a  proposal   willingly  embraced  by  tliatl 
nation,  who  were  now  sure  of  treating  with  advantage,  inl 
a  place  wliere  the  king,  they  foresaw,  would  be  in  a  man- 
ner  a  prisoner,  in  the  midst  of  his  implacable  enemies  and 
their  determined  friends." 


CHAP.  LIV. 


cltamber  abolished — Iviiig's  journey  to  .Scotland. 


The  causes  of  disgust  which,  for  above  . 

tliirly  years,  had  been  daily  multiplying  in  '   ''"'■ 

England,  were  now  come  to  full  maturity,  and  threatened 
the  kingdom  with  some  great  revolution  or  convulsion. 
The  uncertain  and  undefined  limits  of  prerogative  and 
privilege  had  been  eagerly  disputed  during  that  whole 
period  ;  and  in  every  controversy  between  prince  and  peo- 
ple, the  question,  however  doubtful,  had  always  been  de- 
cided by  each  parly  in  favour  of  its  oivn  pretensions.  Too 
lightly,  perhaps,  moved  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  the 
king  had  even  assumed  powers  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  limited  government,  and  had  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  his  most  zealous  partisans  entirely  to  justify 
Ills  conduct,  except  by  topics  so  unpopular,  that  they  were 
more  fitted,  in  the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  to 
inflame  than  a|ipease  the  general  discontent.  Those  great 
supports  of  public  authority,  law  and  religion,  had  like- 
wise, by  the  unbounded  compliance  of  judges  and  prelates, 
lost  much  of  their  influence  over  the  people  ;  or  rather, 
had  in  a  great  measure  gone  over  to  the  side  of  faction,  and 
authorized  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  rebellion.  The 
nobility,  also,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining 
by  offices  and  preferments  suitable  to  their  rank,  had  been 
seized  with  the  general  discontent,  and  unwarily  threw 
themselves  into  tlie  scale  which  already  began  too  much  to 
preponderate.  Sensible  of  some  encroachments  which 
had  been  made  by  royal  authority,  men  entertained  no 
jealousy  of  the  Commons,  whose  enterprises  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  power  had  ever  been  covered  with  the  appear- 
ance of  public  good,  and  had  hitherto  gone  no  further  than 
some  disappointed  efforts  and  endeavours.  The  progress 
of  the  Scottish  malcontents  reduced  the  crown  to  an  entire 
dependence  for  supply  :  their  union  with  the  popular  party 
in  England  brought  great  accession  of  authority  to  the 
latler :  the  near  prospect  of  success  roused  all  latent  mur- 
murs and  pretensions,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in 
such  violent  constraint :  and  the  torrent  of  general  inclina- 
tion and  opinion  ran  so  strongly  against  the  court,  that  the 
king  was  in  no  situation  to  refuse  any  reasonable  demands 
of  the  popular  leaders,  either  for  defining  or  limitinji  the 
powers  of  his  prerogative.  Even  many  exorbitant  claims, 
in  his  present  situation,  would  probably  be  made,  and 
must  necessarily  be  complied  with. 

The  triumph  of  the  malcontents  over  the  church,  was 
not  yet  so  immediate  or  certain.  Though  the  political  and  j 
religious  puritans  mutually  lent  assistance  to  each  other,  > 
there  were  many  who  joined  the  former,  yet  declined  all; 
connexion  with  the  latter.  The  hierarchy  had  been  estab- 
lished in  England,  ever  since  the  Reformation  :  the  Romish 
church,  in  all  ages,  had  carefully  maintained  that  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government :  the  ancient  fathers,  too,  bore 
testimony  to  episcopal  jurisdiction  :  and  though  parity 
may  seem  at  first  to  have  had  place  among  Christian  pas- 
tors, the  period  during  which  it  prevailed  was  so  short, 
that  few  undisputed  traces  of  it  remained  in  history.  The 
bishops,  and  their  more  zealous  partisans,  inferred  thence 
the  divine  indefeasible  right  of  prelacy :  others  regarded 
that  institution  as  venerable  and  useful :  and  if  the  love  of 
novelty  led  some  to  adopt  the  new  rites  and  discipline  of 
the  puritans,  the  reverence  to  antiquity  retained  many  in 
their  attachment  to  the  liturgy  and  government  of  the 
church.    It  behoved,  therefore,  the  zealous  innovators  in 
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parliament  to  (iroceed  with  some  caution  and  reserve.  By 
proniotini;  all  measures  which  reduced  the  powere  of  the 
crown,  thev  hoped  to  disarm  the  kinji,  whom  they  justly 
recardecl,  (rom  principle,  inclination,  and  policy,  to  be  the 
determined  patron  of  the  hierarchv.  By  declainiini;  agiiinst 
the  supposed  encroachments  and  tyranny  of  llie  prelates, 
they  endeavoured  to  carry  the  nation  from  a  hatred  of  tiieir 
persons,  to  an  opposition  aspinst  their  office  and  character. 
And  when  men  were  enlisted  in  party,  it  would  not  be 
diflicult,  they  thought,  to  lead  them',  by  deirrees,  into 
many  measures,  for  which  they  formerly  entertained  the 
greatest  aversion.  Tliough  the  new  sectaries  composed 
not,  at  first,  tlie  majority  of  the  nation,  they  were  inflamed, 
as  is  usual  among  innovators,  with  extreme  zeal  for  their 
opinions.  Their" unsurnunmtable  passion,  disguised  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  others,  under  the  appearance  of 
holy  fervours,  was  well  (pialilied  to  make  proselytes,  and 
to  seize  the  minds  of  the  isruorant  multitude.  And  one 
furious  enthusiast  was  able,  by  his  active  nidustry,  to  sur- 
mount the  indolent  efforts  of  many  sober  and  reasonable 
antagonists. 

Wlien  the  nation,  tlierefore,  was  so  generally  discon- 
tented, and  little  suspicion  was  entertained  of  any  design 
to  subvert  the  church  and  monarchy  ;  no  wonder  that 
almost  all  elections  ran  in  favour  of  tliose  who,  by  their 
high  pretensions  to  piety  and  patriotism,  had  encouraged 
the  national  prejudices.  It  is  a  usual  compliment  to  regard 
the  king's  inclination  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker;  and 
Charles  had  intended  to  advance  Gardiner,  recorder  of 
London,  to  that  important  trust:  but  so  little  interest  did 
the  crown  at  that  time  possess  in  the  nation,  that  Gardiner 
was  disappointed  of  his  election,  not  only  in  London,  but 
in  every  other  place  where  it  was  attempted  :  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  make  the  choice  of  speaker  fall  on  Lenthall, 
a  lawyer  of  some  character,  but  not  sufficiently  qualified 
for  so'  high  and  difficult  an  office.' 
Meeiin"  of  the  "^^  eager  expectations  of  men  with  regard 
long  i)arii;.raeDt,  to  a  parliament,  summoned  at  so  critical  a 
Nov.  3.  juncture,  and  during  such  general  discon- 
tents; a  parliament  which,  from  the  situation  of  public 
affairs,  could  not  be  abruptly  dissolved,  and  which  was  to 
execute  every  thing  left  unfinished  by  former  parliaments; 
these  motives,  so  important  and  interesting,  engaged  the 
attendance  of  all  the  members ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  never  observed  to  be,  from  the  beginning,  so 
fiiU  and  numerous.  Without  any  interval,  therefore,  they 
entered  upon  business,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  they 
immediately  struck  a  blow  which  may  in  a  manner  be  re- 
garded as  decisive. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  was  considered  as  chief  minister, 
both  on  account  of  the  credit  which  he  possessed  with  his 
master,  and  of  his  own  great  and  uncommon  vigour  and 
capacity.  By  a  concurrence  of  accidents,  this  man 
laboured  under  the  severe  hatred  of  all  the  three  nations 
which  composed  die  British  monarchy.  The  Scots,  whose 
authority  now  ran  extremely  high,  looked  on  him  as  the 
capital  enemy  of  their  country,  and  one  whose  counsels 
and  influence  they  had  most  reason  to  apprehend.  He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  large 
subsidies,  in  order  to  support  a  war  against  them  :  he  had 
levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had  menaced 
all  their  western  coast :  he  had  obliged  the  Scots,  who  lived 
under  his  government,  to  renounce  the  covenant,  their 
national  idol :  he  had,  in  Ireland,  proclaimed  the  Scottish 
covenanters  rebels  and  traitors,  even  before  the  king  had 
issued  any  such  declaration  against  them  in  England  :  and 
he  had  ever  dissuaded  his  master  against  the  late  treatv 
and  suspension  of  arms,  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous 
and  dishonourable.  So  avowed  and  violent  were  the 
Scots  in  their  resentment  of  all  these  measures,  that  they 
had  refused  to  send  commissioners  to  treat  at  York,  als 
was  at  first  proposed  ;  because,  they  said,  the  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  their  capiud  enemy,  being  general  of  the  king's 
forces,  had  there  the  chief  command  and  avuhority. 

Stmfford,  first  as  deputy,  then  as  lord  lieutenant,  had 
governed  Ireland  during  eight  years  with  great  vigilance, 
activity,  and  prudence, but  with  very  little  popularity.  In 
a  nation  so  averse  to  the  English  government  and  religion. 
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tliese  very  virtues  were  sufficient  to  draw  on  him  the  public 
hatred.  The  manners  too  and  character  of  this  great  man, 
though  to  all  full  of  courtesy,  and  to  his  friends  full  of 
affection,  were,  at  bottom,  hauglitv,  rigid,  and  severe. 
His  authority  and  influence,  during  tlie  time  of  his  govern- 
ment, had  been  unlimited;  but  no  sooner  did  adversity 
seize  him,  than  the  concealed  aversion  of  the  nation  blazecl 
at  once,  and  the  Irish  parliament  used  every  expedient  to 
aggravate  the  charge  against  him. 

The  universal  discontent  which  prevailed  in  England 
against  the  court,  was  all  pointed  towards  the  Earl  of 
Strafford ;  though  without  any  particular  reason,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  minister  of  slate  whom  the  king  most 
favoured  and  most  trusted.  His  extraction  was  honour- 
able, his  paternal  fortune  considerable ;  yet  envy  attended 
his  sudden  and  great  elevation.  And  his  former  associates 
in  popular  counsels,  finding  that  he  owed  his  advance- 
ment to  the  desertion  of  their  cause,  represented  him  as 
the  great  apostate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  be- 
hoved them  to  sacrifice  as  a  victim  to  public  justice. 

Strafford,  sensible  of  the  load  of  popular  prejudices 
under  which  he  laboured,  would  gladly  have  declined 
attendance  in  parliament ;  and  he  begged  the  king's  per- 
mission to  withdraw  himself  to  his  government  of  Ireland, 
at  least  to  remain  at  die  head  of  tlie  army  in  Yorkshire; 
where  many  opportunities,  he  hoped,  would  offer,  by 
reason  of  his  distance,  to  elude  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
But  Charles,  who  had  entire  confidence  in  the  earl's  ca- 
pacity, thought  that  his  counsels  would  be  extremely  useful 
during  the  critical  session  which  approached.  And  when 
Strafford  still  insisted  on  the  danger  of  his  appearing 
amidst  so  many  enraged  enemies,  die  king,  little  appre- 
hensive that  his  own  authority  was  so  suddenly  to  expire, 
promised  him  protection,  and  assured  him,  that  not  a  hair 
of  his  head  should  be  touched  by  the  parliament.'' 

No  sooner  was  Strafford's  arrival  known,  ...i^j.- 
than  a  concerted  attack  was  made  upon  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Pvm,  in  a  long,  studied  dis- 
course, divided  into  many  heads  after  his  manner,  enume- 
rated all  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured  ; 
and,  from  a  complication  of  such  oppressions,  inferred, 
that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  formed  of  changing 
entirely  the  frame  of  government,  and  subverting  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.'  simirnrd  im- 
Could  any  thing,  he  said,  increase  our  in-  peached, 
dignation  against  so  enormous  and  criminal  a  project, 
it  would  be  to  find,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  best  of 
princes,  the  constitution  had  been  endangered  by  the  worst 
of  ministers,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  king  had  been 
seduced  by  wicked  and  pernicious  counsel.  We  must 
inquire,  added  he,  from  what  fountain  these  waters  of 
bitterness  flow ;  and  though  doubtless  many  civil  counsel- 
lors will  be  found  to  have  contributed  their  endeavours, 
yet  is  there  one  who  challenges  the  infamous  pre-eminence, 
and  who,  by  his  courage,  enterprise,  and  capacity,  is  entitled 
to  the  first  place  among  these  betrayers  of  their  country. 
He  is  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
president  of  the  council  of  York,  who  in  both  places,  and 
in  all  other  provinces  where  he  has  been  intrusted  with 
authority,  has  raised  ample  monuments  of  tyranny ;  and 
will  appear,  from  a  survey  of  his  actions,  to  be  the  chief 
promoter  of  every  arbitrary  counsel.  Some  instances  of 
imperious  expressions,  as  well  as  actions,  were  given  by 
Pvm  ;  who  ai'terwards  entered  into  a  more  personal  attack 
of  that  minister,  and  endeavoured  to  expose  his  whole 
character  and  manners.  The  austere  genius  of  Strafford, 
occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  had  not  rendered  his  ; 
breast  altogether  inaccessible  to  the  tender  passions,  or 
secured  him  from  the  dominion  of  the  fair;  and  in  that 
sullen  age,  when  the  irregularities  of  pleasure  were  more 
reproachful  than  the  most  odious  crimes,  these  weaknesses 
were  thought  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  togedier  with  his 
treasons,  before  so  great  an  assembly.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  the  orator  concluded,  that  it  belonged  to  the  House 
to  (irovide  a  remedy  proportionable  to  the  disease,  and  to 
prevent  the  further  mischiefs,  justly  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  influence  which  this  man  had  acquired  over  the 
measures  and  counsels  of  their  sovereign.'' 
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Sir  John  Clotworthv,  an  Iristi  gentleman,  Sir  John  Hot- 
ham  of  Yorkshire,  anci  many  othera,  entered  into  tlie  same 
topics  :  and,  after  several  hours  spent  in  bitter  invective, 
when  the  doors  were  locked  in  order  to  prevent  all  dis- 
covery of  their  purpose  ;  it  was  moved,  in  consequence  of 
the  resolution  secretly  taken,  that  Strafibrd  should  imme- 
diately be  impeached  of  high  treason.  This  motion  was 
received  with  universal  approbation  ;  nor  was  there,  in  all 
the  debate,  one  person  that  offered  to  stop  the  torrent  by 
any  testimony  in  favour  of  the  earl's  conduct.  Lord  Falk- 
land alone,  though  known  to  be  his  enemy,  modestly  de- 
sired the  House  to  consider,  whether  it  would  not  better 
suit  the  gravity  of  their  ])roceedings,  first  to  digest  by  a 
committee  many  of  those  particulars  which  had  been  men- 
tioned, before  they  sent  up  an  accusation  against  him.  It 
was  ingenuouslv  answered  by  Pym,  tliat  such  a  delav 
might  probably  blast  all  their  hopes,  and  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  proceed  any  further  in  the  prosecution  ;  that  when 
Strafford  should  learn,  that  so  many  of  his  enormities 
were  discovered,  his  conscience  would  dictate  his  con- 
demnation ;  and,  so  great  was  his  power  and  credit,  he 
would  immediately  procure  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, or  attempt  some  other  desperate  measure  for  his  own 
preservation  :  that  the  Commons  were  only  accusers,  not 
Judges ;  and  it  was  the  province  of  the  Peers  to  determine 
whether  such  a  complication  of  enormous  crimes,  in  one 

fierson,  did  not  amount  to  the  highest  crime  known  by  the 
aw."!  Without  further  debate,  the  impeachment  Was 
voted  :  Pym  was  chosen  lo  can-y  it  up  to  the  Lords  :  most 
of  the  House  accompanied  him  on  so  agreeable  an  errand: 
and  Strafford,  who  had  just  entered  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  who  little  expected  so  speedy  a  prosecution,  was  im- 
mediately, upon  this  general  charge,  ordered  into  custody, 
with  several  symptoms  of  violent  prejudice  in  his  judges, 
as  well  as  in  his  prosecutors. 

In  the  inquiry  concerning  grievances,  andj 
m  the  censure  oi  past  measures.  Laud  could* 
not  long  escape  the  severe   scrutiny  of  the   Commons;} 
who  were  led  too,  in  their  accusation  of  that  prelate,! 
as  w  ell  by  their  prejudices  against  his  whole  order,  as  by  f 
the  extreme  antipathy  which  his   intemperate   zeal   had  | 
drawn   upon  him.     After  a  deliberation,  which  scarcely 
lasted  half  an  hour,  an  impeachment  of  high  treason  was 
voted  against  this  subject,  the  first,  both  in  rank  and  in 
favour,  throughout  the  kingdom.     Though  this  incident, 
considering  the  example  of  Strafford's  impeachment,  ancl 
the  present  disposition  of  the  nation  and  parliament,  need- 
ed be  no  surprise  to  him  ;  yet  was  he  betrayed  into  some 
passion,  when  the  accusation  was  presented.     The  Com- 
mons themsfivfs,  he  said,  thortgh  his  accii'Crs,  did  not  belicre 
him  guitti/  nf  the  crimes  with  which  thei/  chnrgnl  him  :  an 
indiscretion,  which,  next  day,  upon  more  mature  delibera- 
tion, he  desired  leave  to  retract  •  hut  so  little  favourable 
were  the  Peers,  that  they  refused  him  this  advantage  or 
indulgence.    Laud  also  was  immediately,  upon  this  gene- 
ral charge,  sequestered  from  parliament,  and  committed  to 
custody.' 

The  capital  article  insisted  on  against  these  two  great 
men,  was  the  design  which  the  Commons  supposed  to 
liaTe  been  ftirmed,  of  subverting  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  Enghnd,  and  iriTfoduciiig  arbitrary  and  unlifnited  au- 
thorB^B&the  kjngdoin.  Of  all  the' king's  ministers,  no 
one  was  so  obnoxious  in  this  respect  as  the  lord  keeper 
Finch.  He  it  was,  who,  being  speaker  in  the  king's  third 
parliament,  had  left  the  chair,  and  refused  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, when  ordered  by  the  House.  The  extra-judicial 
opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  had  been 
procured  by  his  intrigues,  persuasions,  and  even  menaces. 
In  all  unpopular  and  illegal  measures,  he  was  ever  most 
active  ;  and  tie  was  even  lilieved  to  have  declared  public- 
ly, that  w^hile  he  was  keeper,  an  order  of  council  should 
always,  with  him,  be  equivalent  to  a  law.  To  appease  the 
rising  displeasure  of  the  Commons,  he  desired  to  be  heard 
at  their  bar.  He  prostrated  himself  with  all  humility  be- 
fore them  ;  but  this  submission  availed  him  nothing.'  An 
impeachment  was  resolved  on;  and  in  order  to  escape 
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their  fury,  he  thought  proper  secretly  lo  1.1,1,1  kceiMM 
withdraw  and  retire  into  Holland.  As  he  t'ach  Dies, 
was  not  esteemed  equal  to  Slrafl'ord,  or  even  to  Laud, 
either  in  capacity  or  in  fidelity  to  his  master,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  his  escape  had  been  connived  at  by  the 
popular  leaders. s  His  impeachment,  however,  in  his  ab- 
sence, was  carried  up  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

Sir  Francis  Windebank,  the  secretary,  was  a  creature  ot 
Laud's;  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  Being  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the  Commons.  He  was  secretly  suspected  too 
of  the  crime  of  popery  ;  and  it  was  known  that,  from  com- 
plaisance to  the  queen,  and  indeed  in  compliance  with  the 
king's  maxims  of  government,  he  had  granted  many  in- 
dulgences to  catholics,  and  had  signed  warrants  for  the 
pardon  of  priests,  and  their  delivery  from  confinement. 
Grimstone,  a  popular  member,  called  him,  in  the  House, 
the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the  whore  of  Bab)lon.i» 
Finding  tliat  the  scrutiny  of  the  Commons  Secretarv 
was  pointed  to<vards  him,  and  being  sensible  Windebank  fiiei. 
that  England  was  no  longer  a  place  of  safety  for  men  of  his 
character,  he  suddenly  made  his  escape  into  Frances 

Thus,  in  a  few  weeks,  this  House  of  Commons,  not  op- 
posed, or  rather  seconded,  by  the  Peers,  had  produced  such 
a  revolution  in  the  government,  that  the  two  most  power- 
ful and  most  favoured  ministers  of  the  king  were  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and  daily  expected  to  be  tried  for  their 
life  :  two  other  ministers  nad,  by  flight  alone,  saved  them- 
selves from  a  like  fate  :  all  the  king's  servants  saw  that  no 
protection  could  be  given  them  by  their  master :  a  new 
jurisdiction  was  erected  in  the  nation ;  and  before  that 
tribunal  all  those  trembled,  who  had  before  exulted  most 
in  their  credit  and  authority. 

What  rendered  the  power  of  the  Commons  more  formid- 
able was,  the  extreme  prudence  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Not  content  with  the  authority  which  they  had 
acquired  by  attacking  these  great  ministers,  they  were  re- 
solved to  render  the  most  considerable  bodies  of  tlie  nation 
obnoxious  to  them.  Though  the  idol  of  the  Great  amhoriiy 
people,  tliey  determined  to  fortify  themselves  "i  ii=  Commons, 
likewise  with  terrors,  and  to  overawe  tliose  who  might  still 
be  inclined  to  support  the  falling  ruins  of  monarchy. 

During  the  late  military  operations  several  powers  had 
been  exercised  by  the  lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of 
counties :  and  these  powers,  though  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence ef  the  nation,  and  even  warranted  by  all  former  pre- 
cedent, yet  not  being  authorized  by  statute,  were  now  voted 
to  be  illegal ;  and  the  persons  who  had  assumed  them, 
declared  delinquenls.  This  term  was  newly  come  into 
vogue,  and  expressed  a  degree  or  species  of  guilt  not 
exactly  known  or  ascertained.  In  consequence  of  that 
determination,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime  gentry  of 
the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  tliev  justly  thought,  the 
legal  powers  of  magistracv,  unexpectedly  found  themselves 
involved  in  the  crime  of  delinquency.  And  the  Commons 
reaped  this  multiplied  advantage  by  their  vote:  they  dis- 
armed the  crown ;  they  established  the  maxims  of  rigid 
law  and  liberty ;  and  tney  spread  the  terror  of  their  own 
authority.'' 

The  wTits  for  ship-monev  had  been  directed  to  the 
sheriffs,  who  were  required,  and  even  obliged,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  assess  the  sums,  upon  individuals,  and 
to  levy  them  by  their  autliority.  Yet  were  all  the  sheriffs, 
and  all  those  who  had  been  employed  in  that  illegal  serv- 
ice, voted,  by  a  very  rigorous  sentence,  to  be  delinquents. 
The  king,  by  the  maxims  of  law,  could  do  no  wrong  :  bis 
ministers  and  servants,  of  whatever  degree,  in  case  of  any 
violation  of  the  constitution,  were  alone  culpable.' 

All  the  farmers  and  officers  of  the  customs,  who  had 
been  employed  during  so  many  years  in  levying  tonnage 
and  poundaae,  and  the  new  impositions,  were  likewise  de- 
clared criminals,  and  were  afterwards  glad  to  compound 
for  a  pardon  by  paying  a  fine  of  150,000  pounds. 

Every  discretionary  or  arbitrary  sentence  of  the  star- 
chamber  and  high-commission  courts,  which,  from  their 
very  constitution,  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  severe  scru- 
tiny :  and  all  those  who  had  concurred  in  such  sentences, 
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were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  law.™  No  mi- 
nister of  the  kins,  "o  member  of  the  council,  but  found 
himself  exposed  by  tins  decision. 

The  jud;;es  who  had  jriven  their  vote  ajpinst  Hambden, 
in  the  trial  of  sliip-moncy,  were  accused  before  the  Peers, 
and  obliired  to  find  surety  for  their  appearance,  lierkeley, 
a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
House,  even  when  sitting  in  his  tribunal ;  and  all  men  saw 
*jth  astonishment  the  irresistible  authority  of  their  juris- 
diction." 

The  sanction  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  king,  was  declared  necessary  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  canons."  And  this  judgment,  it  must 
be  confessed,  however  reasonable,  at  least  useful,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  justify  by  any  precedent.P  But  the 
present  was  no  time  for  question  or  dispute.  That  deci- 
sion which  abolished  all  lesislative  power,  except  that  of 
parliament,  was  requisite  for  completing  the  new  plan  of 
liberty,  and  rendering  it  quite  uniform  and  systematical. 
Almost  all  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  had  voted  in  the  late  con- 
vocation, found  themselves  exposed  by  these  new  princi- 
ples to  the  imputation  of  delinquency.'i 

The  most  unpopular  of  all  Charles's  measures,  and  the 
least  justifiable,  was  the  revival  of  monopolies,  so  solemnly 
abolished,  after  reiterated  endeavours,  by  a  recent  act  of 
parliament.  Sensible  of  this  unhappy  measure,  the  king 
had  of  himself  recalled,  during  the  time  of  his  first  expe- 
dition against  Scotland,  many  of  these  oppressive  patents  ; 
and  the  rest  were  now  annulled  by  authority  of  parliament, 
and  every  one  who  was  concerned  in  them  declared  delin- 
quent. The  Commons  carried  so  far  their  detestation  of 
this  odious  measure,  that  they  assumed  a  power  which 
had  formerly  been  seldom  practised,''  and  they  expelled  all 
their  members  who  were  monopolists  or  projectors :  an 
artifice,  by  which,  besides  increasing  their  own  privileges, 
they  weakened  still  further  the  very  small  party  which  the 
king  secretly  retained  in  the  House.  Mildmay,  a  notorious 
monopolist,  vet  having  associated  himself  with  the  ruling 
party,  was  still  allowed  to  keep  his  seat.  In  all  questions, 
mdeed,  of  elections,  no  steady  rule  of  decision  was  ob- 
served ;  and  nothing  further  was  regarded  than  the  affec- 
tions and  attachments  of  the  parties."  I\Ien's  passions 
were  too  much  heated  to  be  shocked  with  any  instance  of 
injustice,  which  served  ends  so  popular  as  those  *vhich 
were  pursued  by  this  House  of  Commons. 

The  whole  sovereign  power  being  thus  in  a  manner  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commons,  and  the  government,  without  any 
seeming  violence  or  disorder,  being  changed  in  a  moment 
from  a  monarchy  almost  absolute,  to  a  pure  democracy; 
the  popular  leaders  seemed  willi'ig  for  some  time  to  sus- 
pend their  active  vigour,  and  to  consolidate  their  authority, 
ere  they  proceeded  to  any  violent  exercise  of  it.  Every 
day  produced  some  new  harang\ie  on  past  grievances.  The 
detestation  of  former  usurpations  was  further  enlivened : 
the  jealousy  of  liberty  roused  :  and  agreeably  to  the  spirit 
of  free  government,  no  less  indignation  was  excited  by  the 
view  of  a  violated  constitution,  than  by  the  ravages  of  the 
most  enormous  tyranny. 

lliis  was  the  time  when  genius  and  capacity  of  all  kinds, 
freed  from  the  restraint  of  a<ithority,  and  nourished  by  un- 
bounded hopes  and  projects,  began  lo  exert  themselves, 
and  be  distinguished  by  the  (iiiblic.  Then  was  celebrated 
the  sagacity  of  Pym,  more  fitted  for  >ise  than  ornament ; 
matured,  not  chilled,  by  his  advanced  age  and  Ions;  experi- 
ence :  then  was  displayed  the  mighty  ambition  of  Hamb- 
den, taught  disguise,  not  moderation,  from  former  con- 
straint ;  supported  by  courage,  conducted  by  prudence, 
embellished  by  modesty ;  but  whether  founded  in  a  love 
of  power  or  zeal  for  liberty,  is  still,  from  his  untimely  end, 
left  doubtful  and  uncertain  :  then  too  were  known  the  dark, 
ardent,  and  danirerous  character  of  St.  John  ;  the  impetu- 
ous spirit  of  HoUis,  violent  and  sincere,  open  and  entire  in 
his  enmities  and  in  his  friendships  ;  the  enthusiastic  genius 
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of  young  Vane,  extravagant  in  the  ends  which  he  (lursued, 
sagacious  and  profound  in  the  means  which  heemploved; 
incited  by  the  appearances  of  reliKion,  negligent  of  the 
duties  of  morality. 

So  little  apology  would  be  received  for  past  measures, 
so  contagious  the  general  spirit  of  discontent,  that  even 
men  of  the  most  moderate  tempers,  and  the  most  attached 
to  the  church  and  monarchy,  exerted  themselves  with  the 
utmost  vigour  in  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  in  prose- 
cuting the  authors  of  them.  The  lively  and  animated 
Digby  displayed  liis  eloquence  on  this  occasion,  the  firm 
;uid  undaunted  Capel,  the  modest  and  candid  Palmer. 
In  this  list  too  of  patriot  royalists  are  found  the  virtuous 
names  of  Hyde  and  Falkland.  Though  in  their  ultimate 
views  and  intentions,  these  men  did'ered  widely  from  the 
former;  in  their  present  actions  and  discourses,  an  entire 
concurrence  and  unanimity  was  observed. 

By  the  daily  harangues  and  invectives  against  illegal 
usurpations,  not  only  the  House  of  Commons  inflamed 
themselves  with  the  highest  animosity  against  the  court : 
the  nation  caught  new  fire  from  the  popular  leaders,  and 
seemed  now  to  have  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  many 
supposed  disorders  in  the  government.  While  the  law  in 
several  instances  seemed  to  be  violated,  they  went  no  fur- 
ther than  some  secret  and  calm  murmurs ;  but  mounted 
up  into  race  and  fury,  as  soon  as  the  constitution  was 
thought  to  be  restored  to  its  former  integrity  and  vigour. 
The  lapital,  especially,  being  the  seat  of  parliament,  was 
highly  animated  with  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  disaffection. 
Tumults  were  diiily  raised ;  seditious  assemblies  encou- 
raged ;  and  every  man,  neglecting  his  own  business,  was 
wholly  intent  on  the  defence  of  liberty  and  religion.  By 
stronger  contagion,  the  popular  affections  were  communi- 
cated from  breast  to  breast,  in  this  place  of  general  rendez- 
vous and  society. 

The  harangues  of  members,  now  first  published  and 
dispersed,  kept  alive  the  discontents  against  the  king's 
administration.  The  pulpit^,  delivered  over  to  puritanical 
preachers  and  lecturers,  whom  the  Commons  arbitrarily 
settled  in  ail  the  considerable  churches,  resounded  witn 
faction  and  fanaticism.  \'engeance  was  fully  taken  for  the 
long  silence  and  constraint,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of 
Laud  and  the  high  commission,  these  preachers  had  been 
retained.  The  press,  freed  from  all  fear  or  reserve,  swarmed 
with  productions  dangerous  by  their  seditious  zeal  and 
calumnv  more  than  by  any  art  or  eloquence  of  composi- 
tion. Noise  and  fury,  cant  and  hypocrisy,  formed  the 
sole  rhetoric  which,  during  this  tumult  of  various  preju- 
dices and  passions,  could  be  heard  or  attended  to. 

The  sentence  which  had  been  executed  against  Pryniie, 
Bastwic,  and  Burton,  now  suffered  a  revisal  from  parlia- 
ment. Tliese  libellers,  far  from  being  tamed  by  the  rigor- 
ous punishments  which  they  had  undergone,  showed  still 
a  disposition  of  repeating  tKeir  offence  ;  ami  the  ministers 
were  afraid  lest  new  satires  should  issue  from  their  prisons, 
and  still  further  inflame  the  prevailing  discontents.  By 
an  order,  therefore,  of  council,  they  had  been  carried  to 
remote  prisons ;  Bastwic  to  Scilly,  Prynne  to  Jersey, 
Burton  to  Guernsey  ;  all  access  to  them  was  denied  ;  and 
the  use  of  books,  and  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  was  refused  ] 
them.  The  sentence  for  these  additional  punishments  wa» 
immediately  reversed  in  an  arbitrary  manner  by  the  Com- 
mons :  even  the  first  sentence,  upon  examination,  wa."!' 
declared  illegal :  and  the  judges  who  passed  it  were  or- 
dered to  make  reparation  to  the  sufferers.'  When  the 
prisoners  landed  in  England,  they  were  received  and  en- 
tertained with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  affection, 
were  attended  by  a  miiihty  confluence  of  company,  their 
charges  were  borne  with  great  magnificence,  and  liberal 
presents  bestowed  on  them.  On  their  approach  to  any 
town,  all  the  inhabitants  crowded  lo  receive  them,  and 
welcomed  their  reception  with  shouts  and  acclamations. 
Tlieir  train  still  increased,  as  they  drew  nigh  to  London. 
Some  miles  from -the  city,  the  zealots  of  their  party  met 
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tliem  in  great  multitudes,  and  attended  tlieir  triumphant 
entrance :  boughs  were  carried  in  this  tumultuous  pro- 
cession ;  the  roads  were  strewed  with  flowers,  and  amidst 
the  highest  exultations  of  joy,  were  intermingled  loud  and 
virulent  invectives  against  tlie  prelates,  who  had  so  cruelly 
persecuted  such  godly  personages  u  The  more  ignoble 
these  men  were,  the  more  sensible  ^vas  the  insult  upon 
royal  authority,  and  the  more  dangerous  »-as  the  spirit  of 
disaftection  and  mutiny,  which  it  discovered  among  the 
people. 

Lilhurne,  Leighton,  and  every  one  that  had  been 
punished  for  seditious  libels  during  the  preceding  admi- 
nistration, now  recovered  their  liberty,  and  were  decreed 
damages  from  the  judges  and  ministers  of  justice.'' 

Not  only  the  jiresent  disposition  of  the  nation  insured 
impunity  to  all  libellers :  a  new  method  of  framiiig  and 
dispersing  libels  was  invented  by  the  leaders  of  popular 
discontent.  Petitions  to  parliament  were  drawn,  craving 
redress  against  particular  grievances ;  and  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscriptions  was  procured,  the  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Commons,  and  immediately  published. 
Tliese  petitions  became  secret  bonds  of  association  among 
the  subscribers,  and  seemed  to  sive  undoubted  sanction 
and  authority  to  the  complaints  which  they  contained. 

Ii  is  pretended  by  historians  faiourable  to  the  royal 
cause,"  and  is  even  asserted  by  the  king  himself  in  a  de- 
claration,? that  a  most  disingenuous  or  rather  criminal 
nractice  prevailed,  in  conducting  many  of  these  addresses. 
A  petition  was  firet  framed ;  moderate,  reasonable,  such 
as  men  of  character  willingly  subscribed.  The  names  were 
afterwards  torn  off,  and  affixed  to  another  petition,  which 
ser»ed  better  the  purposes  of  the  popular  faction.  We 
may  judge  of  the  wild  fury  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  nation,  when  so  scandalous  an  imposture,  which  affect- 
ed such  numbers  of  people,  could  oe  openly  practised, 
without  drawing  infamy  and  ruin  upon  tlie  managers. 

So  many  grievances  were  oft'ered,  both  by  the  members, 
and  by  petitions  without  doors,  that  the  House  was  divided 
into  above  forty  committees,  charged,  each  of  them,  with 
the  examination  of  some  particular  violation  of  law  and 
liberty,  which  had  been  complained  of  Besides  the 
general  committees  of  religion,  trade,  privileges,  laws ; 
many  subdivisions  of  these  were  framed,  and  a  strict 
scrutiny  wa-s  every  where  carried  on.  It  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, that,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the 
Commons  assumed  less  influence  and  authority,  com- 
plaints of  grievances  were  usually  presented  to  the  House 
bv  any  members  who  had  had  particular  opportunity  of 
observing  them.  These  general  committees,  which  were 
a  kind  of  inquisitorial  courts,  had  not  then  been  establish- 
ed ;  and  we  find  that  the  king,  in  a  former  declaration,' 
comnlains  loudly  of  this  innovation,  so  little  favourable  to 
royal  authority.  But  never  was  so  much  multinlied  as  at 
present,  the  use  of  these  committees ;  and  the  Commons, 
though  themselves  t)ie  greatest  innovators,  employed  the 
usual  artifice  of  complaining  against  innovations,  and  pre- 
tending to  recover  the  ancient  and  established  government. 

I'rora  the  reports  of  their  committees,  the  House  daily 
passed  votes,  which  mortified  and  astonished  the  court, 
and  inflamed  and  animated  the  nation.  Ship-monev  was 
declared  illegal  and  arbitrary  ;  the  sentence  against  Hamb- 
den  cancelled  ;  the  court  of  York  abolished  ;  compositions 
for  knighthood  stigmatized  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  forests 
condemned  ;  patents  for  monopolies  annulled  ;  and  every 
Utri  measure  of  administration  treated  with  reproach  and 
obio<piv.  To-day,  a  sentence  of  the  star-chamber  was  ex- 
claimed against :  to-morrow,  a  decree  of  the  high-com- 
mission. Kvery  discretionary  act  of  council  was  repre- 
sentt-d  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical;  and  the  general  inference 
was  still  inculcated,  that  a  formed  design  had  been  laid  to 
subvert  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 

From  necessity,  the  king  remained  entirely  passive 
during  all  these  violent  operations.  The  few"  servants, 
who  continued  faithful  to  him,  were  seized  with  astonisti- 
mont  at  the  rapid  progress  made  bv  the  Commons  in 
power  and   popularity,  and  were  glad,  by  their  unactive 
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and  inoffensive  behaviour,  to  compound  for  impunity. 
The  torrent  rising  to  so  dreadful  and  unexpected  a  neight, 
despair  seized  all  those,  who  from  interest  or  habit  were 
most  attached  to  monarchy.  And  as  for  those  who  main- 
tained their  duty  to  the  king,  merely  from  their  regard  to 
the  constitution,  thev  seemed  by  their  concurrence  to  swell 
that  inundation  which  beuan  already  to  deluge  every 
thing.  "  You  have  taken  the  whole  machine  of  govern- 
ment in  pieces,"  said  Charles  in  a  discourse  to  the  parlia- 
ment; "  a  practice  frequent  with  skilful  artists,  when 
they  desire  to  clear  the  wheels  from  any  rust  which  may 
have  grown  upon  them.  The  engine,"  continued  he, 
"  may  again  be  restored  to  its  former  use  and  mctions, 
provided  it  be  put  up  entire ;  so  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be 
wanting."  But  this  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the 
Commons.  The  machine,  they  thought,  with  some  rea- 
son, was  encumbered  with  many  wheels  and  springs, 
which  retarded  and  crossed  its  operations,  and  destroyed 
its  utility.  Happy  !  had  they  proceeded  witli  moderation, 
and  been  contented,  in  their  present  plenitude  of  power, 
to  remove  such  parts  only  as  might  justly  be  deemed 
superfluous  and  incongruous. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which  they  had 
acquired,  the  Commons,  besides  confounding  and  over- 
awing their  opponents,  judged  it  requisite  to  inspire 
coui-age  into  their  friends  and  adherents  ;  particularly  into 
the  Scots,  and  the  religious  puritans,  to  whose  assistance 
and  good  offices  they  were  already  so  much  beholden. 

No  sooner  were  the  Scots  masters  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, than  they  laid  aside  their  first  professions,  which  they 
had  not  indeed  means  to  support,  of  paying  for  every 
thing;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  destructive  expedient 
of  plunder  and  free  quarters,  the  country  consented  to  give 
them  a  regular  contribution  of  850  pounds  a  day,  in  full 
of  their  subsistence.'  The  parliament,  that  they  might 
relieve  the  northern  counties  from  so  grievous  a  burden, 
agreed  to  remit  pay  to  the  Scottish,  as  well  as  to  the  Eng- 
lish army ;  and  because  subsidies  would  be  levied  too 
slowly  for  so  urgent  an  occasion,  money  was  borrowed 
from  "the  citizens  upon  the  security  of  particular  members. 
Two  subsidies,  a  very  small  sum,""  were  at  first  voted; 
and  as  the  intention  of  this  supply  was  to  indemnify  the 
members,  who,  by  their  private,  had  supported  public, 
credit,  this  pretence  was  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and 
the  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  not  into  the  treasury, 
but  to  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament :  a  prac- 
tice which,  as  it  diminished  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
was  willingly  embraced,  and  was  afterwards  continued  by 
the  Commons,  with  regard  to  every  branch  of  revenue 
wliich  they  granted  to  the  king.  The  invasion  of  the 
Scots  had  evidently  been  the  cause  of  assembling  the  par- 
liament :  the  presence  of  their  army  reduced  Oie  king  to 
that  total  suDJection  in  which  he  was  now  held :  the 
Commons,  for  this  reason,  openly  professed  their  inten- 
tion of  retaining  these  invaders,  till  all  their  own  enemies 
should  be  suppressed,  and  all  their  purposes  effected. 
He  cannot  yet  spare  the  Scots,  said  Strode  plainly  in  the 
House,  the  sons  of  Zerwuh  are  still  too  strong  for  us:'=  an 
allusion  to  a  passage  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  mode 
of  that  age.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  a  month  were 
requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  two  armies ;  a  sum 
much  greater  than  the  subject  had  ever  been  accustomed, 
in  any  former  period,  to  pay  to  the  public.  And  though 
several  subsidies,  together  with  a  poll-tax,  were  from  time 
to  time  voted  to  answer  the  charge ;  the  Commons  still 
took  care  to  be  in  debt,  in  order  to  render  the  continuance 
of  the  session  the  more  necessary. 

The  Scots  being  such  useful  'allies  to  the  malcontent 
party  in  England,  no  wonder  they  were  courted  with  the 
most  unlimited  complaisance  and  the  most  important  ser- 
vices. The  king  having,  in  his  first  speech,  called  them 
rebels,  observed  that  he  had  given  great  offence  to  the  par- 
liament; and  he  was  immediately  obliged  to  soften  and 
even  retract  the  expression.  The  Scottish  commissioners, 
of  whom  the  most  considerable  were  the  Earl  of  Rothes 
and  Lord  Loudon,  found  every  advantage  in  conducting 
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iheir  treaty  ;  yet  made  no  liaste  in  bringing  it  to  an  issue. 
Tliey  were  lodged  in  tlie  city,  and  kept  an  inlnnate  cor- 
respondence, as  well  with  ttie  magistrates,  who  were  ex- 
tremely disatlected,  as  with  the  popular  leaders  in  botli 
Houses.  St.  Antholinc's  church  was  assigned  them  for 
their  devotions  ;  and  their  chaplains,  here,  began  openly 
to  practise  the  presbyterian  form  of  worship,  which,  except 
ip  foreign  languages,  had  never  hitherto  been  allowed 
any  indulgence  or  toleration.  So  violent  was  the  general 
propensity  towards  this  new  religion,  that  midtitudes  of 
all  ranks  crowded  to  the  church.  Tliose,  wlio  were  so 
happy  as  to  find  access  early  in  the  morning,  kept  tlieir 
places  the  wliole  day  :  those,  who  were  excluded,  clung 
to  the  doors  or  winnows,  in  liopes  of  catching,  at  least, 
some  distant  murmur  or  broken  phrases  of  the  holy  rhe- 
toric' All  the  eloquence  of  parliament,  now  well  refined 
from  pedantry,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and 
employed  in  the  most  important  interests,  was  not  attended 
to  with  such  insatiable  avidity  as  were  these  lectures,  de- 
livered with  ridiculous  cant,  and  a  provincial  accent,  full 
of  barbarism  and  of  ignorance. 

The  most  eH'ectual  expedient  for  paying  court  to  tlie 
zealous  Scots,  was  to  promote  the  presbyterian  discipline 
and  worship  throughout  England,  and  to  this  innovation, 
the  )iopular  leaders  among  the  Commons,  as  well  as  their 
more  devoted  partisans,  were  of  themselves  sufficiently 
inclined.  The  puritanical  party,  whose  progress,  though 
secret,  had  hitherto  been  gradual  in  the  kingdom,  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  disorders,  began  openly  to  pro- 
fess their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on  the  esta- 
blished religion.  Tlie  prevalence  of  that  sect  in  the 
parliament  discovered  itself,  from  the  beginning,  by  in- 
sensible but  decisive  symptoms.  Marshall  and  Burgess, 
two  puritanical  clergymen,  were  chosen  to  preach  before 
them,  and  entertained  them  with  discourses  seven  hours 
in  lergth.'  It  beiui;  the  custom  of  tlie  House  always  to 
take  the  sacrament  before  tliey  enter  upon  business,  they 
ordered,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  that  the  communion- 
table should  be  removed  from  the  east  end  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's into  the  middle  of  the  area.'  The  name  of  the 
spiritual  lords  was  commonly  left  out  in  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  tlie  laws  ran  in  the  name  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  The  clerk  of  the  upper  House,  in  reading 
bills,  turned  his  back  on  the  bencn  of  bishops ;  nor  was 
his  insolence  ever  taken  notice  of  On  a  day  appointed 
for  a  solemn  fast  and  humdiation,  all  the  orders  of  tem- 
poral peers,  contrary  to  former  practice,  in  going  to  churcli, 
took  place  of  the  spiritual;  and  Lord  Spencer  remarked 
that  tiie  humiliation,  that  day,  seemed  confined  alone  to 
the  prelates. 

The  Mshops  ai-  Every  meeting  of  the  Commons  produced 
tacke.l.  some  Vehement  harangue  against  the  u.surpa- 
tions  of  the  bishops,  against  the  high  commission,  against 
the  late  convocation,  against  the  new  canons.  So  dis- 
gusted were  all  lovers  of  civil  liberty  at  the  doctrines  pro- 
moted by  the  clergy,  that  these  invectives  were  received 
without  control ;  and  no  distinction,  at  first,  appeared  be- 
tween such  as  desired  only  to  repress  the  exorbitances  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  such  as  pretended  totally  to  annihilate 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  Encouraged  by  these  favourable 
appearances,  petitions  against  the  church  were  fnmied  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  epithet  of  the  igno- 
rant and  vicious  priesthood,  was  commonly  applied  to 
all  churchmen,  addicted  to  the  established  discipline 
and  worship ;  though  the  episcopal  clergy  in  England, 
during  that  a^e,  seem  to  have  been,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, sufficiently  learned  and  exemplary.  An  address 
against  episcopacy  was  presented  by  twelve  clergymen  to 
the  committee  of  religion,  and  pretended  to  be  sianed  by 
many  hundreds  of  the  puritanical  y)ersuasion.  But  what 
made  most  noise  was,  the  city  petition  for  a  total  alteration 
of  church  government;  a  petition  to  which  l."),000  subscrip- 
tions were  annexed,  and  which  was  presented  by  Alder- 
man Pennington,  the  city  member.?  It  is  remarkable 
that,  among  the  many  ecclesiastical  abuses  there  com- 
plained of,  an  allowance,  given  by  the  licensers  of  books. 


to  publish  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  is  not  for- 
gotten by  these  rustic  censors.''  • 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  leaders  in  the  House  resolved  to  proceed  with 
caution.  They  introduced  a  bill  for  prohibiting  all  cler- 
gymen die  exercise  of  any  civil  office.  As  a  consequence, 
the  bishoiis  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Peers ;  a  measure  not  unacceptable  to  the 
zealous  friends  of  liberty,  who  observed  with  regret  the 
devoted  attachment  of  that  order  to  the  will  of  the 
monarch.  But  when  this  bill  was  presented  to  the  Peers, 
it  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority  : '  the  first  check  which 
the  Commons  had  received  in  their  popular  career,  and  a 
prognostic  of  what  tliey  might  afterwards  expect  from  the 
upper  House,  whose  inclinations  and  interests  could 
never  be  totally  separated  from  the  throne.  But,  to  show 
how  little  they  were  discouraged,  the  puritans  imme- 
diately brought  in  another  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of 
eniscopacy ;  though  they  thought  proper  to  let  the  bill 
sleep  at  present,  in  expectation  of  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity of  reviving  it.'' 

Among  other  acts  of  regal  executive  power,  which  the 
Commons  were  every  day  assuming,  they  issued  orders 
for  demolishing  all  images,  altars,  crucifixes.  Tlie  zealous 
Sir  Robert  Harley,  to  whom  the  execution  of  these  orders 
was  committed,  removed  all  crosses  even  out  of  streets 
and  markets  ;  and  from  his  abhorrence  of  that  superstitious 
figure,  would  not  any  where  allow  one  piece  ot  wood  or 
stone  to  lie  over  another  at  right  angles.' 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  and  other  clergymen  were  attacked 
on  account  of  innovations.""  Cozens,  who  had  long  been 
obnoxious,  was  exposed  to  new  censures.  Tliis  clergy- 
man, who  was  Dean  of  Peterborough,  was  extremely 
zealous  for  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  :  and  so  far  from  per- 
mitting the  communicants  to  break  the  sacramental  bread 
with  their  fingers,  a  privilege  on  which  the  puritans 
strenuously  insisted,  he  would  not  so  much  as  allow  it  to 
be  cut  witn  an  ordinary  household  instrument.  A  conse- 
crated knife  must  perform  that  sacred  office,  and  must 
never  afterwards  be  profaned  by  any  vulgar  service." 

Cozens  likewise  was  accused  of  having  said,  The  king 
has  no  more  uuthoriti/  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  than  the  boy 
who  rubs  my  horse's  heek."  The  expression  was  violent : 
but  it  is  certain,  that  all  those  high  churchmen,  who  were 
so  indu.strious  in  reducing  the  laity  to  submission,  were 
extremely  fond  of  their  own  privileges  and  independency, 
and  were  desirous  of  exempting  the  mitre  from  all  subjec- 
tion to  tlie  crown. 
A  commitlee  was  elected  by  tlie  lower  House,  as  a 
urt  of  inquisition  upon  the  clergy,  and  was  commonly 
enominated  the  committee  of  scaiidaloiis  mitiisters.  The 
oliticians  among  the  Commons  "ere  apprized  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  pulpit  for  guiding  the  people;  the 
bigots  were  enraged  against  the  prelatical  clergy ;  and 
both  of  them  knew  that  no  establisned  government  could 
be  overthrown  bv  strictly  observing  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  or  clemency.  The  proceedings,  therefore,  of 
this  famous  committee,  which  continued  for  several  years, 
were  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  made  great  havoc  both  on 
die  church  and  the  universities.  They  began  with  harass- 
ing, imprisoning,  and  molesting  the  clergy ;  and  ended 
with  sequestrating  and  ejecting  them.  In  order  to  join 
contumely  to  craelty,  they  gave  the  sufferers  the  epithet 
of  sconduloiis,  and  endeavoured  to  render  them  as  odious- 
as  they  were  miserable. i"  The  greatest  vices,  however,' 
which  they  could  reproach  to  a  great  part  of  them,  were, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  placing  the  communion 
table  in  the  east,  reading  tlie  king's  orders  for  sports  on 
Sunday,  and  other  practices,  which  the  establisned  go-' 
vernment,  both  in  church  and  state,  had  siriclly  enjoined 
them. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  all  historians,  who  lived 
near  that  age,  or  what  perha()S  is  more  decisive,  all  audiors 
jwho  have  casually  made  mention  of  those  public  transac- 
.lions,  still  represent  the  civil  disorders  and  convulsions 
'as  proceeding  from  religious  controversy,  and  consider  th^ 
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political  di.<putes  alx)ul  power  and  liberty,  as  entirely  siib- 
ordinale  lo  the  otiur.  It  is  true,  had  tlie  king  been  able 
to  support  government,  and  at  the  same  time'  to  absUiin 
from  all  invasion  of  national  privileges,  it  seems  not  pro- 
bable that  the  puritans  ever  could  have  acquired  such 
authority  as  to  overturn  the  whole  constitution  :  yet  so 
entire  was  the  subjection  into  whicli  Charles  was  now 
Allien,  that  had  not  the  wound  been  poisoned  by  the  in- 
fusion of  tlieolosical  hatred,  it  must  have  admitted  of  an 
easv  remedv.  Disuse  of  parliaments,  unpiisonments  and 
prosecution  of  members,  ship-nioney,  an  arbitrary  adiuinis- 
tration ;  these  were  loudly  complained  of:  but  the  griev- 
ances which  tended  chiefly  to  inflame  the  parliament  and 
nation,  especially  the  latter,  were  the  surplice,  the  rails 
placed  about  the  altar,  the  bows  exacted  on  apnroaching 
It,  the  liturgv,  the  breach  of  the  sabbath,  emoroidered 
copes,  lawn  sleeves,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  and 
of  the  cross  in  baptism.  On  account  of  these,  were  the 
popular  leaders  content  to  tlirow  the  government  into  such 
violent  convulsions  ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  age,  and 
of  this  island,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  disorders 
in  Scotland  entirely,  and  those  in  England  mostly,  pro- 
ceeded from  so  mean  and  contemptible  an  origin.i 

Some  persons,  partial  to  the  patriots  of  this  age,  have 
ventured  to  put  them  in  balance  with  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  antiquity  ;  and  mentioned  the  names  of 
Pvm,  Hambden,  \  ane,  as  a  just  parallel  to  those  of  Calo, 
Brutus,  Cassius.  Profound  capacity,  indeed,  undaunted 
courage,  extensive  enterprise ;  in  these  particulars,  perhaps, 
the  Roman  do  not  much  surpass  the  English  worthies  : 
but  what  a  difference,  when  the  discourse,  conduct,  con- 
versation, and  private  as  well  as  public  behaviour  of  both 
are  inspected  !  Compare  only  one  circumstance,  and  con- 
sider its  consequences.  The  leisure  of  those  noble  ancients 
was  totally  employed  in  the  study  of  Grecian  eloquence 
and  philosophy  ;  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters  and 
civilized  society  :  the  whole  discourse  and  language  of  the 
modems  were  polluted  with  mysterious  jargon,  and  full  of 
the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  hypocrisy. 

The  laws,  as  they  stood  at  present,  protected  the  church, 
but  they  exposed  the  catholics  to  the  utmost  rage  of  the 
puritans ;  and  these  unhappy  relisionists,  so  obnoxious  to 
the  prevailing  sect,  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  unmo- 
lested. The  voluntary  contribution  which  they  had  made, 
in  order  to  assist  the  kinsr  in  his  war  against  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  was  inquired  into,  and  represented  as  the 
greatest  enormity.'  By  an  address  from  the  Commons, 
all  officers  of  that  i-eligion  were  removed  from  the  army, 
and  application  was  made  to  the  king  for  seizing  two-thirds 
of  the  lands  of  recusants ;  a  proportion  to  which,  by  lav, 
he  was  entitled,  but  which  he  had  always  allowed  them  to 
possess  upon  easy  compositions.  The  execution  of  the 
severe  and  bloody  laws  against  priests  was  insisted  on  : 
and  one  Goodman,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  found  in  prison, 
was  condemned  to  a  capital  punishment.  Charles,  how- 
ever, agreeably  to  his  principles,  scrupled  to  sign  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution  ;  and  the  Commons  expressed  great 
resentment  on  the  occasion.'  There  remains  a  singular 
petition  of  Goodman,  begging  to  be  hanged,  rather  than 
prove  a  source  of  contention  between  the  king  and  his 
people.'  He  escaped  with  his  life ;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  he  was  overlooked  amidst  affairs  of  greater 
consequence,  than  that  such  unrelenting  hatred  would  be 
softened  bv  any  consideration  of  his  courage  and  gene- 
rosity. 

For  some  years,  Con,  a  Scotchman,  afterwards,  Rosetti, 
an  Italian,  had  openly  resided  at  London,  and  frequented 
the  court,  as  vested  with  a  commission  from  the  Po|ie. 
The  queen's  zeal,  and  her  authority  with  her  husband,  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  imprudence,  so  offensive  to  the 

q  Lord  clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  it?,  sa>5,  Ihat  the  parlramentary  party 
were  not  a{:reed  about  ttie  entire  ahotitioii  of  tpiscopaci':  lltey  were  only 
*W*ranfA  men.  as  they  werecalletl.  who  insisleil  on  tliat measure. 
Iling  In  retain  bishops,  insisted  on  reducing  their 
abolishing  tJie  ceremonies  of  worship 
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nation."     But  the  spirit  of  bigotry  now  rose  too 
permit  any  longer  suth  indulgences." 

llayward,  a  justice  of  peace,  having  been  wounded,  when 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  by  one  James,  a 
catholic  madman,  this  enormity  was  ascribed  to  the  poperv, 
not  to  the  phreiisy,  of  the  assassin  ;  and  great  alarins 
seized  the  nation  and  parliament.'  A  universal  con- 
spiracy of  the  papists  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place ; 
and  every  man,  for  some  days,  imagined  that  he  had  a 
sword  at  his  throat.  Though  some  persons  of  family  and 
distinction  were  still  attached  to  the  catholic  superstition, 
it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  of  that  sect  did  not  amount 
to  the  fortieth  part  of  the  nation  :  and  the  freiiuent  panics 
to  which  men,  during  this  period,  were  so  subject  on  ac- 
count of  the  catholics,  were  less  the  effects  of  fear,  than  of 
extreme  rase  and  aversion  entertained  against  them. 

The  queen-mother  of  France,  having  been  forced  into 
banishment  by  some  court-intrigues,  had  retired  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  expected  shelter,  amidst  her  present  distresses, 
in  the  dominions  of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law.  But 
though  she  behaved  in  the  most  inoffensive  manner,  she 
was  insulted  bv  the  populace  on  account  of  her  religion ; 
and  was  even  threatened  with  worse  treatment.  The  Earl 
of  Holland,  Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  had  ordered  a  hun- 
dred musqueteers  to  guard  her  ;  but  finding  that  they  had 
imbibed  the  same  prejudices  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men, and  were  unwillingly  employed  in  such  a  service, 
he  laid  the  case  before  the  House  of  Peers  ;  for  the  king's 
authority  was  now  entirely  annihilated.  He  represented 
the  indignity  of  the  action,  that  so  great  a  princess,  mother 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  to  the  Queens  of  Spain  and 
Eni;land,  should  be  aflVonted  by  the  multitude.  He  ob- 
served the  indelible  reproach  which  would  fall  upon  the 
nation,  if  that  unfortunate  queen  should  suffer  any  vio- 
lence from  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  people.  He  urged 
the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality  due  to  every  one,  much 
more  to  a  person  in  distress,  of  so  high  a  rank,  with  whom 
the  nation  was  so  nearly  connected.  The  Peers  thought 
proper  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  Commons,  whose 
authority  over  the  people  was  absolute.  The  Commons 
agreed  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  queen-mother; 
but  at  the  same  time  praved,  that  she  might  be  desired  to 
depart  the  kingdom  :  "  For  the  quieting  those  jealousies 
in  the  hearts  of  his  majesty's  well  affected  subjects,  occa- 
sioned by  some  ill  instniments  about  that  queen's  person, 
by  the  flowing  of  priests  and  papists  to  her  house,  and  by 
the  use  and  practice  of  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  exer- 
cise of  other  superstitious  services  of  the  Romish  church, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  true  religion,"? 

Charles,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  had  endeavoured 
to  overcome  the  intractable  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
Commons,  by  a  perseverance  in  his  own  measures,  by  a 
stately  diimity  of  behaviour,  and  by  maintaining,  at  tlieir 
utmost  height,  and  even  perhaps  stretching  beyond  former 
precedent,  the  rishts  of  his  prerogative.  Findine,  by  ex- 
perience, how  unsuccessful  those  measures  had  proved, 
and  ol'/serving  the  low  condition  to  which  he  was  now  re- 
duced, he  resolved  to  alter  his  whole  conduct,  and  to  re- 
gain the  contidence  of  his  people,  by  jiliableness,  by  con- 
cessions, and  by  a  total  conformity  to  their  inclinations 
and  prejudices.  It  may  safely  be  averred,  that  this  new 
extreme  into  which  the  king,  for  want  of  proper  counsel 
or  support,  was  fallen,  became  no  less  dangerous  to  the 
constitution,  and  pernicious  to  public  peace,  than  the 
other,  in  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  unfortunately  per- 
severed. 

The  pretensions  with  regard  to  tonnage  Tonnage  and 
and  poundage  were  revived,  and  with  certain      poundage, 
assurance  of  success,  by  the  Commons.*    The  levying  of 
these  duties,  as  formerly,  without  consent  of  parliament, 

catholics, 'and  to  engage  the  catholics  in  return  to  be  good  and  loyal  sub- 
jects. But  this  whiile  matter,  though  very  innocent,  was  most  carefully 
kept  secret,  'the  king  says,  that  he  believed  B.'et  to  be  as  much  his  as  any 
papist  could  be.    See  p.  ^8.  354. 
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loudly  complained :  a  certain  proof  that  the  i-ates  of  customs,  settled  by 
that  prince,  were  in  most  instances  just,  and  proportioned  to  the  new  price 
of  commodities.    They: 
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and  even  increasing  them  at  pleasure,  was  sucli  an  incon- 
sruity  in  a  li-ee  constitution,  wliere  tlie  people,  by  their 
fundamental  privileges,  cannot  be  taxed  Init  o_v  their  own 
consent,  as  could  no  longer  be  endured  hv  these  iealons 
patrons  of  liberty.  In  the  preamble  therct'ore  to  the  bill, 
by  which  the  Commons  granted  these  duties  to  the  kni!:, 
tHey  took  care,  in  the  strongest  and  most  positive  terms, 
to  a.sscrt  their  own  right  of  bestowing  this  gift,  and  to  di- 
vest the  crown  of  u'.l  independent  title  of  assuming  it. 
And  that  they  might  increase,  or  rather  finally  fix,  the  en- 
tire dependence  and  subjection  of  the  king,  ihev  voted 
these  duties  only  for  two  months,  and  afterwards,  from 
time  to  time,  renewed  their  grtints  for  very  short  periods." 
Charles,  in  oi<ler  to  show  that  he  entertained  no  inten- 
tion ever  again  to  separate  himself  from  his  parliament, 
passed  tliis  important  bill  without  any  scruple  or  hesi- 
tation.'' 

.....        With  regard  to  the  bill  for  triennial  par- 

iitmii*  1  .  ]|^|„g„j,^^  ),g  made  a  little  difticultv.  By  an 
old  statute,  passed  during  the  reiirn  of  Edward  III.,  it  had 
been  enacted,  that  parliaments  should  be  held  once  every 
year,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary  :  but  as  no  provision 
had  been  made  m  case  of  failure,  and  no  preci.se  method 
pointed  out  for  execution  ;  this  statute  had  been  consider- 
ed merely  as  a  general  declaration,  and  was  dispensed 
with  at  pleasure.  The  defect  «as  supplied  by  those  vigi- 
lant patriots  who  now  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
It  was  enacted,  that  if  the  chancellor,  who  was  first  bound 
under  severe  penalties,  failed  to  issue  writs  by  the  third  of 
September  in  every  third  year,  any  twelve  or  more  of  the 
peers  should  be  empowered  to  exert  this  authority  :  in  de- 
fault of  the  peers,  that  the  sheriffs,  mayors,  bail  ifls.  Sec.  sliou  Id 
summon  the  voters  :  and  in  their  default,  that  the  voters 
themselves  should  meet  and  proceed  to  t!ie  election  for 
members,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  wTits  had  been  re£:u- 
larly  issued  from  the  crown.  Nor  could  the  parliament, 
after  it  was  assembled,  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dis- 
solved, without  their  own  consent,  during  the  space  of  fifty 
days.  By  this  bill,  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable 
preroMtives  of  the  crown  were  retrenched  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  nothing  could  be  more  necessary  than  such  a  statute 
for  completing  a  regular  plan  of  law  and  liberty.  A  great 
reluctance  to  assemble  parliaments  must  be  cxjiected  in 
the  kins ;  where  these  assemblies,  as  of  late,  established  it 
as  a  maxim  to  carry  their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of 
government.  During  long  intermissions  of  parliament, 
grievances  and  abuses,  as  was  found  by  recent  experience, 
would  naturally  creep  in ;  and  it  would  even  become 
necessary  for  the  king  and  council  to  exert  a  great  discre- 
tionary authority,  and  by  acts  of  state  to  supply,  in  every 
emergence,  the  legislative  power,  whose  meeting  was  so 
uncertain  and  precarious.  Charles,  finding  that  nothing 
less  would  satisfy  his  parliament  and'people,  at  last  save 
his  assent  to  this  bill,  which  produced  so  great  an  inno- 
vation in  the  constitution.'  Solemn  thanks  were  present- 
ed him  by  both  Houses.  Great  rejoicings  were  expressed 
both  m  the  city  and  throughout  the  nation.  And  mighty 
professions  were  everv  where  made  of  gratitude  and  mu- 
tual returns  of  supply  and  confidence.  This  concession 
of  the  king,  it  must  te  owned,  was  not  entirely  voluntarv  : 
it  was  of  a  nature  too  important  to  be  voluntary.  The 
sole  inference  which  his  partisans  were  entitled  to  draw 
from  the  submissions  so  frankly  made  to  present  necessity, 
was,  that  he  had  certainly  adopted  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  future  was  resolved,  by  every  indulgence, 
to  acquire  the  confidence  and  affections  of  his  people. 

Charles  thought,  that  what  concessions  were  made  to 
the  public  were  of  little  consequence,  if  no  gratifications 
were  bestowed  on  individuals,  who  had  acquired  the  di- 
rection of  public  counsels  and  determinations.  A  chanse 
of  ministers  as  well  as  of  measures  was  therefore  resolved 
on.  In  one  day  several  new  privv-connsellors  were  sworn  ; 
the  Earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  Essex,  Bristol ;  the  Lords 
Say,  Saville,  Kimbolton  :  within  a  few  days  after  was  ad- 
mitted the  Earl  of  Warwick.''  All  these  noblemen  were  of 
the  popular  party ;  and  some  of  them  afterwards,  when 
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matters  were  pushed  to  extremities  by  the  Commons, 
proved  the_greatest  support  of  monarchy. 

Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  never  desired  the 
treasurer's  staft',  now  earnestly  solicited  for  leave  to  resign 
it,  and  retire  to  the  care  of  that  turbulent  diocese  com- 
mitted to  him.  The  king  gave  his  consent;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  during  all  the  severe  inquiries  carried  on 
auainst  the  conduct  of  ministers  and  prelates,  the  mild 
and  prudent  virtues  of  this  man,  who  bore  both  these  in- 
vidious characters,  remained  unmolested.*  It  was  intend- 
ed that  Bedford,  a  popular  man  of  gre.at  authority, as  well 
as  wisdom  and  moderation,  should  succeed  J  uxon :  but 
that  nobleman,  unfortunately  both  for  king  and  people, 
died  about  this  very  time.  By  some  promotions,  place 
was  made  for  St.  John,  who  was  created  solicitor-general. 
HoUis  was  to  be  made  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of 
Windebank,  who  had  fled  :  Pym,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  the  room  of  Lord  Cottiugton,  who  had  re- 
signed :  Lord  Say,  master  of  the  wards,  in  the  room  of  the 
same  nobleman  :  the  Earl  of  Essex,  governor ;  and  Hamb- 
den,  tutor  to  the  prince.' 

\\  hat  retarded  the  execution  of  these  projected  changes 
was,  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  all  those,  who,  from  their 
activity  and  authority  in  parliament,  had  pretensions  for 
offices,  and  who  still  had  it  in  their  power  to  embarras,* 
and  distress  the  public  measures.  Their  associates  too  in 
popularity,  whom  the  king  intended  to  distinguish  by  his 
favour,  were  unwilling  to  undergo  the  reproach  of  having 
driven  a  separate  bargain,  and  of  sacrificing  to  their  own 
ambitious  views,  the  cause  of  the  nation.  And  as  they 
were  sensible  that  they  must  owe  their  preferment  entirely 
to  their  weight  and  consideration  in  parliament,  thev  were 
most  of  them  resolved  still  to  adhere  to  that  assembly,  and 
both  to  promote  its  authority,  and  to  preserve  their  own 
credit  in  it.  On  all  occasions  they  had  no  other  advice  to 
give  the  king,  tlian  to  allow  himself  to  be  directed  by  his 
great  council ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  resign  himself  pas- 
sively to  their  guidance  and  go\eriiment.  And  Charles 
found,  that,  instead  of  acquiring  friends  by  the  honours 
and  offices  which  he  should  bestow,  he  should  only  arm 
his  enemies  with  more  power  to  hurt  him. 

The  end  on  which  the  king  was  most  intent  in  changing 
ministers  was,  to  save  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
to  mollify,  by  these  indulgences,  the  rage  of  his  most  furi- 
ous prosecutors.  But  so  high  was  that  nobleman's  repu- 
tation for  experience  and  capacity,  that  all  the  new  coun- 
sellors and  intended  ministers  plainly  saw,  that  if  he 
escaped  their  vengeance  he  must  return  into  favour  and 
authority  ;  and  they  regarded  his  death  as  the  only  security 
which  tliey  could  have,  both  for  the  establishment  of  their 
present  power,  and  for  success  in  their  future  enterprises. 
His  impeachment,  therefore,  was  pushed  on  with  the  ut- 
msst  vigour;  and  after  long  and  solemn  preparations  was 
brought  to  a  final  issue. 

Immediatelv  after  Strafford  was  sequester- -.   -■,..., 

J     y.  ,'  ,  e       J  *  ■       ,1.     Stratfoid  s  trial. 

ed  from  parliament,  and  confined  in  the 
Tower,  a  committee  of  thirteen  was  chosen  by  the  lower 
House,  and  intrusted  with  the  office  of  preparing  a  charge 
against  him.  These,  joined  to  a  small  committee  of  Lords, 
were  vested  with  authority  to  examine  all  witnesses,  to 
call  for  every  paper,  and  to  use  any  means  of  scrutiny, 
with  regard  to  any  part  of  the  earl's  behaviour  and  con- 
duct.a  After  so  general  and  unbounded  an  inquisition, 
exercised  by  such  powerful  and  implacable  enemies,  a  man 
must  have  been  very  cautious  or  very  innocent,  not  to 
aflbrd,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  some  matter  of 
accusation  against  him. 

This  committee,  by  direction  from  both  Houses,  took  an 
oath  of  secrecy  ;  a  practice  very  unusual,  and  which  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  conspirators,  more  than  ministers 
of  justice.''  But  the  intention  of  this  strictness  was,  to 
reiider  it  more  difficult  for  the  earl  to  elude  their  search, 
or  prepare  for  his  justification. 

Application  was  made  to  t'le  king,  that  he  would  allow 
this  committee  to  examine  privy-counsellors  with  regard  to 
opinions   delivered   at  the  board :    a  concession  which 
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ClKirles  unwarily  made,  and  which  thenceforth  banished 
;ill  mutual  confidence  from  tlie  deliberations  of  council ; 
where  every  man  is  supposed  to  have  entire  freedom, 
without  fear  of  future  punishment  or  inquiry,  of  proposing 
aii\  expedient,  questioning  any  opinion,  or  supporting  any 
arjrument.' 

Sir  George  Ratclifle,  tlie  earl's  intimate  friend  and  con- 
fidant, was  accused  of  high  treason,  sent  for  from  Ireland, 
and  committed  to  close  custody.  As  no  charge  ever 
appeared  or  was  prosecuted  against  him,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  more  charitable  interpretation  to  this  measure, 
than  that  the  Commons  thereby  intended  to  deprive 
Strafford,  in  his  present  distress,  of  the  assistance  of  his 
best  friend,  who  was  most  enabled,  by  this  testimony, 
to  justify  the  innocence  of  his  patron's  conduct  and  be- 
haviour.'' 

W  lien  intellisence  arrived  in  Ireland  of  the  plans  laid 
for  Strafford's  ruin,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  though 
thev  had  very  lately  bestowed  ample  praises  on  his  admi 
nisiration,  entered  into  all  the  violent  counsels  against  him, 
and  prepared  a  representation  of  the  miserable  state  into 
which,  by  his  misconduct,  they  supposed  the  kingdom  to 
be  fallen.  They  sent  over  a  tommittee  to  London,  to 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  their  unfortunate  governor; 
and  by  intimations  from  this  committee,  who  entered  into 
close  confederacy  with  the  popular  leaders  in  England, 
was  every  measure  of  the  Irish  parliament  governed  and 
directed.  Impeathments,  which  were  never  prosecuted, 
were  carried  up  against  Sir  Richard  Bolton,  the  chan- 
cellor. Sir  Gerard  Louther,  chief  justice,  and  Bramhall, 
Bishop  of  Derry.'  This  step,  which  was  an  exact  counter- 
part to  the  proceedings  in  England,  served  also  the  same 
purposes :  it  deprived  the  king  of  the  ministers  whom  he 
most  trusted ;  it  discourased  and  terrified  all  the  other 
ministers ;  and  it  prevented  those  persons  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  Strafford's  counsels  from  giving  evidence 
in  his  favour  before  the  English  parliament. 

Tlie  bishops,  being  forbidden  by  the  an- 

'  ■  ■  '  cient  canons  to  assist  in  trials  for  life,  and 
being  unwilling,  by  any  opposition,  to  irritate  the  Commons, 
who  were  already  much  prejudiced  against  them,  thought 
proper,  of  themselves,  to  withdraw."  The  Commons  also 
voted,  that  the  new  created  peers  ought  to  have  no  voice 
in  this  trial ;  because  the  accusation  being  agreed  to  while 
they  were  commoners,  their  consent  to  it  was  implied  with 
that  of  all  the  Commons  of  England.  Notwitlistanding 
this  decision,  which  was  meant  only  to  deprive  Strafford  of 
so  many  friends.  Lord  Seymour,  and  some  others,  still 
continued  to  keep  their  seat ;  nor  was  their  right  to  it  any 
further  questioned." 

To  bestow  the  greater  solemnity  on  this  important  trial, 
scaffolds  were  erected  in  Westminster-hall ;  where  botli 
Houses  sat,  the  one  as  accusers,  the  other  as  judges.  Be- 
sides the  chair  of  state,  a  close  gallery  was  prepared  for  the 
king  and  queen,  who  attended  during  the  whole  trial." 

An  accusation  carried  on  by  the  united  effort  of  three 
kingdoms  against  one  man,  unprotected  by  power,  unas- 
sisted by  counsel,  discountenanced  by  authority,  was 
likely  to  prove  a  very  unequal  contest:  yet  sucli  were  the 
capacity,  genius,  presence  of  mind,  displayed  by  this  mag- 
nanimous statesman,  that,  while  argument,  and  reason, 
and  law,  had  any  place,  he  obtained  an  undisputed  vic- 
tory. And  he  perished  at  last,  overwhelmed,  and  still 
unsubdued,  by  the  open  violence  of  his  fierce  and  unre- 
lenting antagonists. 

March ""  "^^^  articles  of  impeachment  against  Straf- 

ford are  twenty-eight  in  number ;  and  regard 
his  conduct,  as  president  of  the  council  of  York,  as  deputy 
or  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as  counsellor  or  commander 
in  England.  But  though  four  months  were  employed  by 
the  managers  in  framing  the  accusation,  and  all  Strafford's 
ansv.'ers  were  extemporary  ;  it  appears  from  comparison, 
not  only  that  he  was  free  from  the  crime  of  treason,  of 
which  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  but  that  his  con- 
duct, making  allowance  for  human  infirmities,  exposed  to 
such  severe  scrutiny,  was  innocent,  and  even  lauoable. 
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ITie  powers  of  the  northern  council,  while  he  was  presi- 
dent, had  been  extended  by  the  king's  instructions  be- 
vond  what  formerly  had  been  practised  :  but  that  court 
being  at  first  instituted  by  a  stretch  of  royal  prerogative, 
it  iiad  been  usual  for  the  prince  to  vary  his  instructions; 
and  the  largest  authority  committed  to  it,  was  altogether 
as  legal  as  the  most  moderate,  and  most  limited.  Nor 
was  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Strafford  had  used  any 
art  to  procure  those  extensive  powers ;  since  he  never  once 
sat  as  president,  or  exercised  one  act  of  jurisdiction,  after 
lie  was  invested  with  the  authority  so  much  complained  ofp 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  administration  had 
been  equally  promotive  of  his  master's  interest,  and  that 
of  the  subjects  committed  to  his  care.  A  large  debt  he 
had  paid  off:  he  had  left  a  considerable  sum  in  the  ex- 
chequer :  the  revenue,  which  never  before  answered  the 
charges  of  government,  was  now  raised  to  be  equal  to 
them.Q  A  small  standing  army,  formerly  kept  in  no  order, 
was  augmented,  and  was  governed  by  exact  discipline  : 
and  a  great  force  was  there  raisfd  and  paid,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  king's  authority  against  tlie  Scottish  cove- 
nanters. 

Industry,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  introduced 
among  that  rude  people  :  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom 
augmented  a  hundred  fold  :r  the  customs  tripled  upon 
the  same  rates  :  *  the  exports  double  in  value  to  the  im- 
ports :  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  linen,  intro- 
duced and  promoted : '  agriculture,  by  means  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  plantations,  gradually  advancing : 
the  protestant  religion  encouraged,  without  the  persecution 
or  discontent  of  the  catholics. 

The  springs  of  authority  he  had  enforced  without  over- 
straining them.  Discretionary  acts  ofjurisdiction,  indeed, 
he  had  often  exerted,  by  holding  courts-martial,  billetting 
soldiers,  deciding  causes  upon  paper-petitions  before  the 
council,  issuing  proclamations,  and  punishing  their  in- 
fraction. But  discretionary  authority,  during  that  age,  was 
usually  exercised  even  in  England.  In  Ireland,  it  was 
still  more  requisite,  among  a  rude  people,  not  yet 
thoroughly  subdued,  averse  to  the  religion  and  manners  of 
their  conquerors,  readv  on  all  occasions  to  relapse  into  re- 
belhon  and  disorder.  VVhile  the  managers  of  the  Commons 
demanded,  every  moment,  that  the  deputy's  conduct 
should  be  examined  by  the  line  of  rigid  law  and  severe 
principles ;  he  appealed  still  to  the  practice  of  all  former 
deputies,  and  to  the  uncontrollable  necessity  of  his 
situation. 

So  great  was  his  art  of  managing  elections  and  balanc- 
ing parties,  that  he  had  engaged  the  Irish  parliament  to 
vote  whatever  was  necessary,  both  for  the  payment  of 
former  debts,  and  for  support  of  the  new-levied  army; 
nor  had  he  ever  been  reduced  to  the  illegal  expedients 
practised  in  England,  for  the  supply  of  public  necessi- 
ties. No  imputation  of  rapacity  could  justly  lie  against 
his  administration.  Some  instances  of  imperious  ex- 
pressions, and  even  actions,  may  be  met  with  The  case 
of  Lord  Mountnorris,  of  all  tliose  which  were  collected 
with  so  much  industry,  is  the  most  flagrant  and  the  least 
excusable. 

It  had  been  reported  at  the  table  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Lofius,  that  Annesley,  one  of  the  deputy's  attendants,  in 
moving  a  stool,  had  sorely  hurt  his  master's  foot,  who  was 
at  that  time  afflicted  with  the  gout.  Per/iaps,  said  Mount- 
norris, who  was  present  at  table,  it  icns  cloie  in  revenue  of 
t/ial puUic  affront,  uhich  my  lord  depuli/  foniieilii  put  upon 

him:    BUT    HE    HAS    A    BROTHER     WHO     WOULD    NOT    HAVE 

TAKEN  SUCH  A  REVENGE.  This  casual,  and  seeniinely 
innocent,  at  least  ambiguous,  expression,  was  reported  to 
Strafford,  who,  on  pretence  that  such  a  sugsestion  might 
prompt  Annesley  to  avenge  himself  in  another  manner, 
ordered  Mountnorris,  who  was  an  officer,  to  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial  for  mutiny  and  sedition  against  his  general. 
The  court,  which  consisted  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army, 
found  the  crime  to  be  capital,  and  condemned  that  noble- 
man to  lose  his  head." 

In  vain  did  Strafford  plead,  in  his  own  defence,  against 
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tliis  article  of  impracliment,  tlmt  the  sentence  of  Mount- 
iiorris  was  the  detil,  luul  that  too  unanimous,  of  the  court, 
not  the  act  of  tlio  il>'|miv  ;  that  he  spake  not  to  a  member 
of  the  court,  nor  voted  \»  the  cause,  hut  sat  uncovered  as 
a  party,  and  then  immediately  withdrew,  to  leave  tliem  to 
their  freedom  :  that,  sensihle  of  the  iniquity  of  tlie  sentence, 
he  procured  liis  majesty's  free  pardon  to  Mountnorris  :  and 
that  he  did  not  even  keep  that  noblemati  a  moment  in  sus- 
pense with  rCjiard  to  his  fate,  hut  instantly  told  him,  that 
he  himself  would  sooner  lose  his  ri^ht  hand  than  execute 
such  a  sentence,  nor  was  his  lor<lship's  life  in  any  danger. 
In  vain  did  Straflbrd's  friends  add,  as  a  further  apolofry, 
that  Mountnorris  was  a  man  of  an  mfamons  character,  who 
jiaid  court,  by  the  lowest  adulation,  to  all  deputies  wlulc 
present :  and  hlackened  their  character,  by  the  vilest  calum- 
nies, when  recalled  :  and  that  Sirafford,  exnectins;  like 
treatment,  had  used  this  expedient  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  sulxlue  the  petulant  spirit  of  the  man.  These  ex- 
cuses alleviate  the  s;iult ;  but  there  still  remains  enough  to 
prove,  that  the  mind  of  the  deputy,  though  great  and  firm, 
had  been  not  a  little  debauched  by  the  riot  of  absolute 
power  and  uncontrolled  authority. 

W  hen  Strafford  was  called  over  to  England,  he  found 
every  thing  fallen  into  such  confusion,  by  the  open  rebellion 
of  the  Scots,  and  the  secret  discontents  of  the  English,  that, 
if  he  had  counselled  or  executed  any  violent  measure,  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  apologize  for  his  conduct, 
from  the  great  law  of  necessity,  which  admits  not,  while 
the  necessity  is  extreme,  of  any  scruple,  ceremony,  or  de- 
lay." But,  in  fact,  no  illegal  advice  or  action  was  proved 
against  him;  and  the  whole  amount  of  his  guilt,  during 
this  period,  was  some  peevish,  or  at  most  imperious,  ex- 
pressions, which,  amidst  such  desperate  extremities,  and 
durin„'  a  bad  state  of  health,  had  unhappily  fallen  from 
him. 

If  Strafford's  apology  was,  in  the  main,  so  satisfactory 
when  he  pleaded  to  each  particular  article  of  the  charge, 
Ins  victory  was  still  more  decisive  when  he  brought  the 
whole  togetlier  and  repelled  the  imputation  of  treason  ;  the 
crime  which  the  Commons  would  infer  from  the  full  view 
of  Ills  conduct  and  behaviour.  Of  all  species  of  guilt  the 
law  of  England  had,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness, 
defined  that  of  treason  ;  because  on  that  side  it  was  found 
most  necessary  to  protect  the  subject  against  the  violence 
of  the  king  and  of  his  ministers.  In  the  famous  statute  of 
Edward  III.  all  the  kinds  of  treason  are  enumerated,  and 
every  other  crime,  besides  such  as  are  there  expressly  men- 
tioned, is  carefully  excluded  from  that  appellation.  But 
with  regard  to  this  guilt,  Ati  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fun- 
dmnentiil  laws,  the  statute  of  treasons  is  totally  silent :  and 
arbitrarily  to  introduce  it  into  the  fatal  catalogue,  is  itself  a 
subversion  of  all  law;  and,  under  colour  of  defending 
liberty,  reverses  a  statute  the  best  calculated  for  the  secu- 
rity of  liberty  that  had  ever  been  enacted  by  an  English 
parliament. 

As  this  species  of  treason,  discovered  by  the  Commons, 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws;  so  is  the  species 
of  proof  by  which  they  pretend  to  fix  that  guilt  upon  the 
prisoner.  Thev  have  invented  a  kind  of  acnimiilutive  or 
co/isti  ticliie  evidence,  by  which  many  actions,  either  totally 
innocent  in  themselves,  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior  de- 
gree, fhixW,  when  united,  amount  to  treason,  and  subject 
the  person  to  the  highest  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law.  A 
hasty  and  unguarded  word,  a  rash  and  passionate  action, 
assisted  by  the  malevolent  fancy  of  the  accuser,  and  tor- 
tured by  doubtful  constructions,  is  transmuted  into  the 
deepest  guilt;  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, no  longer  protected  by  justice,  are  subjected  to  arbi- 
trary will  and  pleasure. 

"Where  has  this  species  of  guilt  lain  so  long  concealed?" 
said  Straflbrd  in  conclusion  :  "  where  has  this  fire  been  so 
long  buried,  during  so  many  centuries,  that  no  smoke 
should  appear  till  it  burst  out  at  once,  to  consume  me  and 
my  children?  Better  it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all, 
and,  by  the  maxims  of  cautious  prudence,  to  conform  our- 
selves, the  best  we  can,  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  ma.ster ; 
than  fancy  we  have  a  law  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find 
at  last  that  this  law  shall  inflict  a  punishment  precedent  to 
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the  promulgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of  till  the 
very  moment  of  the  prosecution.  If  1  sail  on  the  Thames, 
and  split  my  vessel  on  an  anchor ;  in  case  there  be  no  buoy 
to  .give  warniiiL',  the  party  shall  jiay  me  damages :  but,  it 
the  anchor  be  marked  out,  then  is  the  striking  on  it  at  my 
own  peril.  Where  is  the  mark  set  upon  this  crime? 
Where  the  token  by  which  I  should  discover  it?  It  has 
lain  concealed  under  water;  and  no  human  prudence,  no 
human  innocence,  could  save  me  from  the  destruction  with 
which  I  am  at  present  threatened. 

"  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  treasons 
were  defined  ;  and  so  long  has  it  been  since  any  man  was 
touched  to  this  extent  upon  this  crime,  before  myself.  VVe 
have  lived,  my  lords,  happily  to  ourselves  at  home:  we 
have  lived  ulorioiisly  abroad  to  the  world  :  let  us  be  con- 
tent widi  what  our  lathers  have  left  us :  let  not  our  ambi- 
tion carry  us  to  be  more  learned  than  they  were,  in  these 
killing  and  destructive  arts.  Great  wisdom  it  will  be  in 
your  lordships,  and  just  providence,  for  yourselves,  for 
your  posterities,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  from  you, 
into  the  fire,  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of  arbi- 
trary and  constractive  treasons,  as  the  nrimilive  Christians 
did  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves  to  the 
plain  letter  of  the  statute,  which  tells  you  where  the  crime 
is,  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by  which  you  may 
avoid  it. 

"  Let  us  not,  to  our  own  destruction,  awake  those  sleep- 
ing lions,  by  rattling  up  a  company  of  old  records,  which 
have  lain  for  so  many  ages  by  the  wall,  forgotten  and  neg- 
lected. To  all  my  afflictions,  add  not  this,  my  lords,  the 
most  severe  of  any  ;  that  I,  for  my  other  sins,  not  for  my 
treasons,  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  precedent  so  per- 
nicious to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  native  country. 

"  However,  these  gentlemen  at  the  bar  say  they  speak 
for  the  commonweaUh ;  and  they  believe  so :  yet,  under 
favour,  it  is  I  who,  in  this  particular,  speak  for  the  com- 
monwealth. Precedents,  like  those  which  are  endeavoured 
to  be  established  against  me,  must  draw  along  such  incon- 
veniences and  miseries,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  kingdom 
will  be  in  the  condition  expressed  in  a  statute  of  Henry 
IV.;  and  no  man  shall  know  by  what  rule  to  govern  his 
words  and  actions. 

"  Impose  not,  my  lords,  difficulties  insurmountable  upon 
ministers  of  state,  nor  disable  them  from  serving  with 
cheerfulness  their  king  and  country.  If  you  examine 
them,  and  under  such  severe  penalties,  by  every  grain,  by 
every  little  weight,  the  scrutiny  will  be  intolerable.  The 
public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  must  be  left  waste ;  and  no 
wise  man,  who  has  any  honour  or  fortune  to  lose,  will  ever 
engage  himself  in  such  dreadful,  such  unknown  perils. 

"  My  lords,  I  have  now  troubled  your  lordships  a  great' 
deal  longer  than  1  should  have  done.  W  ere  it  not  for  the 
interest  of  these  pledges,  which  a  saint  in  heaven  left  me, 
I  should  be  loth" — Here  he  pointed  to  his  children,  and 
his  weeping  stopped  him — "  What  I  forfeit  for  myself,  it 
IS  nothing :  but,  I  confess,  that  my  indiscretion  should 
forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  me  very  deeply.  You  will  be 
pleased  to  pardon  my  infirmity ;  something  I  should  have 
said ;  but  t  see  I  shall  not  be  able,  and  therefore  I  shall 
leave  it. 

"  And  now,  my  lords,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been,  by  his 
blessing,  sufficiendy  instructed  in  die  extreme  vanity  of  all 
temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to  the  importance  of  our 
eternal  duration.  And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all 
humility,  and  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind,  t  submit, 
clearly  and  freely,  to  your  judgments:  and  whether  that 
righteous  doom  shall  be  to  life  or  death,  I  shall  repose 
myself,  full  of  gratitude  and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the 
great  Author  of  my  existence."'' 

Certaiiilv,  says  Whitlocke,!"  with  his  usual  candour, 
jievcr  any  man  acted  sucli^a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  with 
mure  wisiloin,  conslanci/,  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reason, 
ji/dffment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  bitter  grace  in  all  his 
words  and  actions,  than  did  this  great  and  excellent  person  ; 
anil  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  some  few  ex- 
cepted, to  remorse  and  pit}/.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
historian,  who  expresses  himself  in  these  terms,  was  him- 
self chairman  of  that  committee  which  conducted  the 
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impeacliinent  against  this  unfortunate  statesmen.  The  ac- 
cusation and  defence  lasted  eighteen  days.  The  manai;er< 
divided  the  several  articles  amoni;  them,  and  attacked  the 
prisoner  with  all  the  weight  of  authority,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  rhetoric,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  Ion?  prepara- 
tion. Strafford  was  ohiised  to  speak  with  deference  and 
feserve  towards  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  the  Commons, 
the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  Irish  parliament.  He  took 
onlv  a  very  short  time,  on  each  article,  to  recollect  himself: 
vet  lie  alone,  without  assistance,  mixing  modesty  and 
Iiumility  with  firmness  and  vigour,  made  such  a  defence, 
that  the  Commons  saw  it  impossible,  by  a  legal  prosecu- 
tion, ever  to  obtain  a  sentence  against  him. 

Hut  the  death  of  Strafford  was  too  important  a  stroke  of 
paviy  to  be  left  unattempted  by  any  expedient,  however 
extraordinarv.  Besides  the  great  genius  and  authority  of 
tliai  minister,  he  had  threatened  some  of  the  popular 
leaders  with  an  impeachment ;  and,  had  he  not,  himself, 
been  suddenly  prevented  by  the  impeachment  of  the 
Commons,  he  had,  that  very  Hay,  it  was  thought,  charged 
Pvm,  Hamliden,  and  others,  with  treason,  for  having 
invited  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  A  bill  of  attainder 
was  therefore  brought  into  the  lower  House  immediately 
after  finishing  these  pleadings ;  and  preparatory  to  it,  "a 
new  proof  of  the  earl's  guilt  was  producea,  in  order  to  re- 
move such  scruples  as  niiglit  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
a  method  of  proceeding  so  unusual  and  irregular 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  secretary,  had  taken  some  notes  of  a 
debate  in  council,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parlia- 
ment; and  being  at  a  distance,  he  had  sent  the  keys  of  his 
cabinet,  as  was  pretended,  to  his  son,  Sir  Henry,  in  order 
to  search  for  some  papers,  which  were  necessary  for  com- 
pleting a  marriage  settlement.  Young  Vane,  falling  upon 
this  paper  of  notes,  deemed  the  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance;  and  immediately  communicated  it  to  Pym, 
who  now  produced  the  paper  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  question  before  the  council  was  :  Offensiir  or 
dct'ensiie  »w»-  xcith  the  Scots.  The  king  proposes  this 
difficulty,  "  But  how  can  I  undertake  offensive  war,  if  I 
liave  no  more  money  ?"  The  answer  ascribed  to  Strafford 
was  in  these  words :  "  Borrow  of  the  city  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds :  go  on  vigorously  to  lew  shiivmoney. 
Your  majesty  having  tried  the  affections  of  your  people, 
you  are  absolved  and  loose  from  all  rules  of  ■jovernnient, 
and  mav  do  what  power  will  admit.  Your  majesty,  having 
tried  all  ways,  shall  be  acquitted  before  God  and  man. 
And  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland,  which  you  may  employ 
to  reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience:  for  I  am  confident 
the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  There  followed 
some  counsels  of  Laud  and  Cottington,  equally  violent, 
with  regard  to  tlie  king's  being  absolved  from  all  rules  of 
government.* 

This  paper,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery 
and  communication,  wa.s  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to 
two  witnesses,  and  to  he  an  unanswerable  proof  of  those 
pernicious  counsels  of  Strafford,  which  tended  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  laws  and  constitution.  It  was  replied  by 
Strafford  and  his  friends,  that  old  \'ane  >vas  his  most 
inveterate  and  declared  enemy ;  and  if  the  secretary  him- 
self, as  was  by  far  most  probable,  had  willingly  delivered 
to  his  son  this  paper  of  notes,  to  be  communicated  to 
Pym,  this  implied  such  a  breach  of  oaths  and  of  trust  as 
rendered  him  totally  unworthy  of  all  credit :  that  the 
secretary's  deposition  was  at  first  exceedingly  dubious ; 
upon  two  examinations,  he  could  not  remember  any  such 
words:  even  the  third  time,  his  testimony  was  not  posi- 
tive, but  imported  only  that  Strafford  had  spoken  such  or 
such-like  words:  and  words  may  be  very  like  in  sound, 
and  differ  much  in  sense;  nor  ought  the  lives  of  men  to 
depend  upon  <jramniatical  criticisms  of  anv  expressions, 
much  less  of  those  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
speaker  without  premeditation,  and  committed  by  the 
hearer  for  any  time,  however  short,  to  the  uncertain  record 
of  memoiy.  That,  in  the  present  case,  changing  This 
l!in<;dom  into  that  kingdom ■;  a  very  .slight  alteration!  the 
carl's  discourse  could  regard  nothing  but  Scotland,  and 
implies   no  advice  unworthy   of  an   English  counsellor. 
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That  even  retaining  the  expression.  This  kingdom,  the 
words  may  fairly  be  understood  of  Scotland,  which  alone 
was  the  kingdom  that  the  debate  regarded,  and  which  alone 
had  thrown  off  allegiance,  and  could  be  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence. That  It  could  be  proved,  as  well  by  the  evidence  of 
all  the  king's  ministers,  as  by  the  known  disposition  of  the 
fiirces,  that  the  intention  never  was  to  land  the  Irish  army 
in  England,  but  in  Scotland.  That  of  six  other  counsel- 
lors present,  Laud  and  Windebank  could  give  no  evidence; 
Northumherhuid,  Hamilton,  Cottington,  and  Juxon,  could 
recollect  no  such  expression ;  and  the  advice  was  too 
remarkable  to  be  easily  forgotten.  That  it  was  nowise 
probable  such  a  desperate  counsel  would  be  openly  de- 
livered at  the  board,  and  before  Northumberland,  a  person, 
of  that  high  rank,  and  whose  attachments  to  the  court  were 
so  much  weaker  than  his  connexions  with  the  country. 
Tliat  though  Northumberland,  and  he  alone,  had  recol- 
lected some  such  expression  as  that  Of'hiing ubsobedfium 
rules  of  eoveniment,  yet  in  such  desperate  extremilies  as 
those  into  which  the  king  and  kingdom  were  then  fallen,  a 
maxim  of  that  nature,  allowing  it  to  be  delivered  by  Straf- 
ford, may  be  defended  upon  principles  the  most  favourable 
to  law  and  liberty.  And  that  nothing  could  be  more 
iniquitous,  than  to  extract  an  accusation  of  treason  from 
an  opinion  simply  proposed  at  the  council-table,  where  al! 
freedom  of  debate  ought  to  be  permitted,  and  where  it  was 
not  unusual  for  the  members,  in  order  to  draw  forth  the 
sentiments  of  others,  to  propose  counsels  very  remote  from 
their  own  secret  advice  and  judgment. »  i 

The  evidence  of  Secretary  \'ane,  though  jj.||^|.^||^.^j^^    | 
exposed  to  such  insurmountable  objections,  "        "  I 

was  the  real  cause  of  Strafford's  unhappy  fate;  and  made  ; 
the  bill  of  attainder  pass  the  Commons  with  no  greater  ' 
opposition  than  that  of  fifty-nine  dissenting  votes.  But 
there  remained  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  the 
king  and  the  Lords,  whose  assent  was  requisite;  and 
these,  if  left  to  their  free  judgment,  it  was  easily  foreseen, 
would  reject  the  bill  without  scruple  or  deliberation.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  popular  leaders  employed  ex- 
|iedients,  for  which  they  were  beholden  partly  to  their  own 
industry,  parllv  to  the  indiscretion  of  their  adversaries. 

Next  Sundav  after  the  bill  passed  the  Commons,  the 
purit.anical  pulpits  resounded  with  declamations  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  executing  justice  upon  great  delin-  \ 
quents.i'      The    populace    took    the   alarm.      About   six    1 
thousand  men,  armed  with  swords  and  cudgels,  flocked    I 
from  the  city,  and  surrounded  the  houses  of  parliament.'^    / 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  commoners  who  had  voted 
against  the  bill  of  attainder,  were  posted  up   under  the 
title  of  Struffordiuvs,  und  betrayers  of  their  country.    These 
were  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of  the  ungovernable  multi- 
tude.    \Vlien  any  of  the  lords  passed,  the  cry  for  Justice 
against  Strafford  resounded  in  their  ears  :  and  such  as  were 
suspected  of  friendship  to  that  obnoxious  minister,  were 
sure  to    meet    with    menaces,  not  unaccompanied   with 
svmptoms  of  the  most  desperate  resolutions  in  the  furious 
populace."" 

Complaints  in  the  House  of  Commons  being  made 
against  these  violences,  as  the  most  flagrant  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, the  ruling  members,  bv  their  affected  coolness  and 
indifference,  showed  plainly  that  the  popular  tumults 
were  not  disagreeable  to  them.=  But  a  new  discovery, 
made  about  this  time,  served  to  throw  every  thing  into 
still  greater  flame  and  combustion. 

Some  principal  oflicers,  Piercv,  Jermyn,  O'Neale, 
Gormg,  Wilmot,  Pollard,  Ashburnham,  partly  attached 
to  the  court,  jiartlv  disgusted  with  the  parliament,  had 
formed  a  plan  of  engaging  into  the  king's  service  the  Eng- 
lish armv,  whom  thev  observed  to  be  displeased  at  some 
marks  of  preference  given  bv  the  Commons  to  the  Scots. 
For  this  purpose,  thev  entered  into  an  association,  took  an 
oath  of  secrecv,  and'  kept  a  close  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  kiiig's  servants.  The  form  of  a  petition  to  the 
king  and  parliament  was  concerted  ;  and  it  was  intended 
to  get  this  petition  subscribed  by  the  army.  The  petition- 
ers there  represent  the  great  ancl  unexampled  concessions 
made  by  the  king  for  the  security  of  public  peace  and 
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liberty  ;  the  endless  demands  of  certain  insatiable  and  tur- 
bulent spirits,  whom  nothing  less  will  content  than  a  total 
subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution ;  the  frequent 
tumults  which  these  factious  malcontents  had  excited,  and 
winch  endanscied  the  liberty  of  (wriiament.  To  prevent 
these  mischiefs,  the  army  offered  to  come  up  and  guard 
that  asseinbly.  "  So  shall  the  nation,"  as  they  express 
themselves  in  the  conclusion,  "  not  only  be  vindicated 
fifom  prectdms;  innovations, but  be  secured  from  the  future, 
whicli  are  threatened,  and  which  are  likely  to  produce  more 
danirerous  eti'ects  than  the  former."'  The  draustht  of  this 
petition  being  conveyed  to  the  king,  he  was  prevailed  on 
somewhat  imprudeiitlv  to  countersign  it  himself,  as  a  mark 
of  his  approbation,  fiut,  as  .several  difficulties  occurred, 
the  project  was  laid  aside  two  months  before  any  public 
discovery  was  ma<le  of  it. 

It  was  Gorinjj  who  betrayed  the  secret  to  the  popular 
leaders.  The  alarm  mav  easily  be  imagined  which  this 
intelligence  conveyed.  Petitions  from  the  military  to  the 
civil  power  are  alwavs  looked  on  as  disguised,  or  rather 
undisguised,  commands  ;  and  are  of  a  nature  widely  dif- 
ferent from  petitions  presented  by  any  other  rank  of  men. 
I'ym  opened  the  matter  in  the  Ilouse.s  On  the  firet  inti- 
mation of  a  discovery,  Piercy  concealed  himself,  and  Jer- 
myn  withdrew  beyond  sea.  This  further  confirmed  the 
suspicion  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  Goring  delivered 
his  evidence  before  the  House  :  Piercy  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  brother  Northumberland,  confessing  most  of  the  parti- 
culars.'' Both  their  testimonies  agree  with  regard  to  the 
oath  of  secrecy  ;  and  as  this  circumstance  had  Been  denied 
by  Pollard,  Ashburnham,  and  Wilmot,  in  all  their  exami- 
nations, it  was  regarded  as  a  new  proof  of  some  desperate 
resolutions  which  had  been  taken. 

To  convey  more  quickly  the  terror  and  indignation  at 
this  plot,  the  Commons  voted,  that  a  protestation  sliould 
be  signed  by  all  the  members.  It  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  signed  by  all  of  them,  except  Southampton  and 
Kobarts.  Orders  were  given  by  the  Commons  alone, 
without  other  authority,  that  it  should  be  subscribed  by 
the  whole  nation.  THe  protestation  was  in  itself  very  in- 
offensive, even  insignificant;  and  contained  nothing  but 
general  declarations,  that  the  subscribers  would  defend 
their  religion  and  liberties.'  But  it  tended  to  increase  the 
popular  panic,  and  intimated,  what  was  more  expressly 
declared  in  the  preamble,  that  these  blessings  were  now 
exposed  to  the  utmost  peril. 

Alarms  were  every  day  given  of  new  conspiracies  :  •=  in 
Lancashire,  great  multitudes  of  papists  were  assembling : 
secret  meetings  were  held  by  them  in  caves  and  under- 
ground, in  Surrey  :  they  had  entered  into  a  plot  to  blow 
up  the  river  with  gunpowder,  in  order  to  drown  the  city  : ' 

iirovisions  of  arms  were  making  beyond  sea  :  sometimes 
•ranee,  sometimes  Denmark,  was  forming  designs  against 
the  kingdom  :  and  the  populace,  who  are  always  terrified 
with  present  and  enraged  with  distant  dangers,  were  still 
further  animated  in  their  demands  of  justice  against  the 
unfortunate  Strafford. 

The  king  came  to  the  House  of  Lords:  and  though  he 
expressed  his  resolution,  for  which  he  offered  them  any 
security,  never  again  to  employ  Strafford  in  any  branch  of 
public  business,  he  professed  himself  totally  dissatisfied 
with  regard  to  the  circumstance  of  treason,  and  on  that 
account  declared  his  difficulty  in  giving  his  assent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder. ■»  The  Commons  took  fire,  and  voted  it 
a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any  bill 
depending  before  the  Houses.  Charles  did  not  perceive 
that  his  attachment  to  Strafford  was  the  chief  motive  for 
the  bill ;  and  that  the  greater  proofs  he  gave  of  anxious 
concern  for  this  minister,  the  more  inevitable  did  he  ren- 
der his  destruction. 
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About  eighty  peers  had  constantly  attended  Strafford's 
trial ;  but  such  apprehensions  were  entertained  on  account 
of  the  popular  tumults,  that  only  forty-five  were  present 
when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  tlie  House. 
Yet  of  these,  nineteen  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it."! 
.V  certain  proof,  that  if  entire  freedom  had  been  allowed, 
the  bill  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  majoritv. 

In  carrying  up  the  bill  to  the  Lords,  St.  John,  the  soli- 
citor-general, ailvanced  two  topics,  well  suited  to  the  fury 
of  the  times ;  that  though  the  testimonv  against  Strafford 
were  not  clear,  yet  in  this  way  of  bill,  private  satisfac- 
tion to  each  man's  conscience  was  sufficient,  even  should 
no  evidence  at  all  be  produced  ;  and  that  the  earl  had  no     < 
title  to  niead  law,  because  he  had  broken  the  law.     It  is     ( 
true,  adaed  he,  we  give  law  to  hares  and  deer ;  for  they    ' 
are  beasts  of  chase.     But  it  was  never  accounted  either    { 
cruel  or  unfair  to  destroy  foxes  or  wolves  wherever  they 
can  be  found,  for  they  are  beasts  of  prey." 

After  popular  violence  had  pre\ailed  over  the  Lords, 
the  same  Wtery  was  next  applied  to  force  the  king's  assent. 
The  populace  flocked  about  Whitehall,  and  accompanied 
their  demand  of  justice  with  the  loudest  clamours  and 
most  open  menaces.  Rumours  of  conspiracies  against 
the  parliament  were  anew  spread  abroad  :  invasions  and 
insurrections  talked  of:  and  the  whole  nation  was  raised 
into  such  a  ferment  as  threatened  some  great  and  imminent 
convulsion.  Onwhicheversidethekingcasthiseyes,he  saw 
no  resource  or  security.  All  his  sen'ants,  consulting  their 
own  safety,  rather  than  their  master's  honour,  declined  in- 
terposingwith  their  advice  between  him  and  his  parliament. 
The  queen,  terrified  with  the  appearance  of  so  mighty  a 
danger,  and  bearing  formerly  no  good-will  to  Strafford, 
was  in  tears,  and  pressed  him  to  satisfy  his  people  in  this 
demand,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally  content  them. 
Juxon  alone,  whose  courage  was  not  inferior  to  his  other 
virtues,  ventured  to  advise  him,  if  in  his  conscience  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  bill,   by  no   means   to  assent 

to   it.P 

Strafford,  hearing  of  Charles's  irresolution  and  anxiety, 
took  a  very  extraordinary  step :  he  wrote  a  letter,  in 
which  he  entreated  the  king,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate,  however  innocent,  life, 
and  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  people  by  granting  them  the 
request  for  which  they  were  so  importunate.i  "  In  this," 
added  he,  "  my  consent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God 
than  all  the  world  can  do  besides.  To  a  willing  man 
there  is  no  injury.  And  as,  by  God's  grace,  I  forgive  all 
the  world  with  a  calmness  and  meekness  of  infinite  con- 
tentment to  my  dislodging  soul;  so.  Sir,  to  you  I  can 
resign  the  life  of  this  world  with  all  imaginable  cheerful- 
ness, in  the  just  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  fa- 
vours." Perhaps  Strafford  hoped  that  this  unusual  in- 
stance of  generosity  would  engage  the  king  still  more 
strenuously  to  pr^itect  him  :  ])erhaps  he  gave  his  life  for 
lost;  and  finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  observing  that  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
was  devoted  to  the  popular  party,''  he  absolutely  despaired 
of  ever  escaping  tiie  multiplied  dangers  with  which  he 
was  every  way  environed.  We  might  ascribe  this  step  to 
a  noble  effort  of  disinterestedness,  not  unworthy  the  great 
mind  of  Strafford,  if  the  measure  which  he  advised  had 
not  been,  in  the  event,  as  pernicious  to  his  master  as  it 
was  immediately  fatal  to  himself' 

After  the  most  violent  anxiety  and  doubt,  Charles  at 
last  granted  a  commission  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the 
royal  assent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill :  flattering  himseUj 
probably,  in  this  extremity  of  distress,  that,  as  neither  his 
will  consented  to  the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately 
engaged  in  it,  he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt 
which  attended  it.    These  commissioners  he  empowered, 
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at  tlie  same  time,  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  whicli  ren- 
dered the  parliament  perpetual. 

The  Commons,  from  policy,  rather  than  necessity,  had 
embraced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  city ;  and  these  loans  they  had 
repaid  afterwards  bv  taxes  levied  upon  the  people.  The 
citizens,  either  of  themselves  or  by  suggestion,  began 
to  start  difficulties  with  regard  to  a  further  loan  which 
was  demanded.  We  make  no  scruple  of  trusting  the 
parliament,  said  they,  were  we  certain  that  the  parliament 
were  to  continue  till  our  repayment.  Bui,  in  tne  present 
precarious  situation  of  affairs,  what  security  can  be  given 
us  lor  our  money?  In  pretence  of  obviating  this  objec- 
tion, a  bill  was  sufldenly  brought  into  the  House,  and 
passed  with  great  unanimity  and  rapidity,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  adjounied, 
without  their  own  consent.  It  was  hurried  in  like  manner 
through  the  House  of  Peers,  and  was  instantly  carried  to 
the  king  for  his  assent.  Charles,  in  the  agony  of  grief, 
shame,  and  remorse,  for  Strafford's  doom,  perceived  not 
that  this  other  bill  was  of  still  more  final  consequence  to 
his  authority,  and  rendered  the  power  of  his  enemies  per- 
petual, as  it  was  already  uncontrollable.*  In  comparison 
of  the  bill  of  attainder,  by  which  he  deemed  himself  an 
accomplice  in  his  friend's  murder,  this  concession  made 
no  tigurc  in  his  eyes  :'  a  circumstance  which,  if  it  lessen 
our  idea  of  his  resolution  or  penetration,  ser\'es  to  prove 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  t:oodness  of  his  disposi- 
tion. It  is  indeed  certain,  that  strong  compunction  for 
his  consent  to  Strafford's  execution  attended  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  even 
at  his  own  fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  guilt,  with  great 
sorrow  and  remorse,  recurred  upon  him.  All  men  were 
so  sensible  of  the  extreme  violence  which  was  done  him, 
that  he  suffered  the  less  both  in  character  and  interest 
from  this  unhappy  measure :  and  thouL'h  he  abandoned 
his  best  friend,  vet  was  he  still  able  to  preserve,  in  some 
degree,  the  attachment  of  all  his  adherents. 

Secretary  Carleton  was  sent  by  the  king  to  inform  Straf- 
ford of  the  final  resolution  which  necessity  had  extorted 
from  him.  The  Earl  seemed  surprised,  and  starting  up, 
exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princeSj  nor  in  the  sona  of  men  :  for  in  thfrn  there  is  no 
salviitiim."  He  was  soon  able,  however,  to  collect  his 
courage;  and  he  prepared  himself  to  suffer  the  fatal  sen- 
tence. Only  three  days'  interval  was  allowed  him.  The 
king,  who  made  a  new  effort  in  his  behalf,  and  sent,  by 
the  hands  of  the  voung  prince,  a  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Peers,  in  which  he  entreated  them  to  confer  with  the 
Commons  about  a  mitnjation  of  Strafford's  sentence,  and 
begged  at  least  for  some  delay,  was  refused  in  both  re- 
quests.* 

FAfciiiionof  Strafford,  in  passing  from  his  apartment 
simfloni.  to  Tower-hill,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected, 
stopped  under  Laud's  windows,  with  whom  he  had  long 
lived  in  intimate  friendship ;  and  entreated  the  assistance 
of  his  prayers,  in  those  awful  moments  which  were  ap- 
proaching :  the  aged  primate  dissolved  in  tears ;  and 
having  pronounced,  with  a  broken  voice,  a  tender  blessing 
on  his  departing  friend,  sunk  into  the  arms  of  his  attend- 
ants.' Strafford,  still  superior  to  his  fate,  moved  on  with 
an  elated  countenance,  and  with  an  air  even  of  greater 
dignity  than  what  usually  attended  him.  He  wanted  that 
consolation  which  commonly  supports  those  who  perisli 
by  the  stroke  of  injustice  and  oppression  :  he  was  not 
buoyed  up  by  glory,  nor  by  the  affectionate  compassion 
of  the  spectators.  Yet  his  mind,  erect  and  undaunted, 
found  resources  within  itself,  and  maintained  its  unbroken 
resolution,  amidst  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  triumphant 
exultations  of  his  misguided  enemies.    His  discourse  on 
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t  What  maile  Ihis  bill  appear  ot"  less  conseqiiCDce  was,  that  the  parlia- 
ment voted  lonnaEe  anil  poundage  for  no  longer  a  period  than  two  months ; 
and  as  that  branch  was  more  than  halt  of  the  revenue,  and  the  Government 
<ould  not  possibly  subsist  without  it,  it  seemed  indirectly  in  Ihe  power  of 
In*  u.irliament  to  continue  themselves  as  long  as  they  pleased.  This,  in- 
deed, was  true  in  the  or<lioary  administration  of  government ;  but,  on  the 
approaches  towards  a  civil  war,  which  was  not  then  foreseen,  it  had  been 
of  aieat  consequence  to  the  kins  to  have  reserved  the  ri?ht  of  dissolution, 
and  to  have  endured  any  extreniitv,  rather  than  allow  Uie  continuance  of 

eparli* 


the  scraffold  was  full  of  decency  and  courage.  "  He  fear- 
ed," he  said,  "  that  the  omen  was  bad  for  the  intended 
reformation  of  tlie  state,  that  it  commenced  with  the 
shedding  of  iiinoreut  blood."  Having  bid  a  last  adieu  to 
his  brother  and  friends  who  attended  him,  and  having 
sent  a  blessing  to  his  nearer  relations  who  were  absent ; 
"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I  have  nigh  done  !  One  stroke  will 
make  my  wife  a  widow,  my  dear  children  fatherless,  de- 
prive my  poor  servants  of  tlieir  indulEcnt  master,  and 
separate  me  from  my  affectionate  brother  and  all  my 
friends !  But  let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all  in  all  !*' 
Going  to  disrobe,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  block,  "  I 
thank  God,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  nowise  afraid  of  death, 
nor  am  daunted  with  any  terrors ;  but  do  as  cheerfully 
lay  down  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever  I  did  when  soing 
to  repose !"  W  ith  one  blow  was  a  period  put  to  his  life 
by  tlie  executioner.^ 

Thus  perished,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  one  of  the  most  eminent  personages  that  has 
appeared  in  England.  Though  his  death  was  loudly 
demanded  as  a  satisfaction  to  justice,  and  an  atonement 
for  the  many  violations  of  the  constitution  ;  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed,  that  the  sentence  by  which  he  fell  was  ah 
enormity  i;reater  than  the  worst  of  those  which  his  im- 
placable enemies  prosecuted  with  so  much  cruel  industry. 
The  people  in  their  rage  had  totally  mistaken  the  proper 
object  of  their  resentment.  All  the  necessities,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  difficulties,  by  which  the  king  had 
been  induced  to  use  violent  expetlieiits  for  raising  supply, 
were  the  result  of  measures  previous  to  Strafford's  favour ; 
and  if  they  arose  from  ill  conduct,  he,  at  least,  was  en- 
tirely innocent.  Even  those  violent  expedients  themselves, 
which  occasioned  the  complaint  that  the  constitution  was 
subverted,  had  been,  all  of  them,  conducted,  so  far  as 
appeared,  without  his  counsel  or  assistance.  And  what- 
ever his  private  advice  might  be,^  this  salutary  maxim  he 
failed  not,  often  and  publicly,  to  inculcate  in  the  king's 
presence,  that,  if  any  inevitable  necessity  ever  obliged  the 
sovereign  to  violate  the  laws,  this  licence  ought  to  be 
practised  with  extreme  reserve,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
inst  atonement  be  made  to  the  constitution,  for  any  injury 
wliich  it  miiiht  sustain  from  such  dangerous  precedents.' 
The  first  parliament  after  the  restoration  reversed  the  bill 
of  attainder ;  and  even  a  few  weeks  after  Strafford's  exe- 
cution, this  very  parliament  remitted  to  his  children  the 
more  severe  consequences  of  his  sentence  :  as  if  conscious  of 
the  violence  with  which  the  prosecution  had  been  conducted. 

In  vain  did  Charles  expect,  as  a  return  for  so  many  in- 
stances of  unbounded  compliance,  that  the  parliament 
would  at  last  show  him  some  indulgence,  and  would  cor- 
Hiallv  fall  into  that  unanimity,  to  which,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  power,  and  of  his  friend's  life,  he  so  earnesdy 
courted  tlieni.  All  his  concessions  were  poisoned  by 
their  suspicion  of  his  want  of  cordiality  ;  and  the  sup- 
posed attempt  to  engage  the. army  anainst  them  served 
"ith  many  as  a  confirmation  of  this  jealousy.  It  was  na- 
tural for  the  king  to  seek  some  resource,  while  all  the 
world  seemed  to  desert  him,  or  combii  e  against  him  ;  and 
this  probably  was  the  utmost  of  that  embryo-scheme  which 
was  formed  with  regard  to  the  army.  But  the  popular 
leaders  still  insisted,  that  a  desperate  plot  was  laid  to 
bring  up  the  forces  immediately,  and  offer  violence  to  the 
parliament :  a  design  of  which  Piercy's  evidence  acquits 
the  king,  and  which  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Scot- 
tish armv  seems  to  render  absolutely  impracticable>  By 
means,  however,  of  these  suspicions,  was  the  same  impla- 
cable spirit  still  kept  alive  ;  and  the  Commons,  withotit 
giving  the  king  anv  satisfaction  in  the  settlement  of  his 
revenue,  proceeded  to  carrv  their  inroads  with  great  vigour 
into  his  now  defenceless  prerogative.'^ 

z  Tliat  StrafTnr.i  v.  r,s  secretly  no  enemy  to  arbitrary  counsels,  appears 
from  <nn,i.  r-  l-^«  |p't.^r<  and  .fespalches,  particularly  vol.  11.  p.  60.  where 
llese^rl..  ■■■'    .i'    !    .'  .1  standing  army  were  established. 

al.u-       --  ,      ,.   567.  .168. 560,  570  j-       .    „ 

b    I  li,    1           ■  ins:  up  the  annv  to  Ixndon,  accordins  to  Piercy, 

was  pr.  M  .1  1  t  r  K1112;  but  he  rejected  it  as  foolish:  because  Ihe 
Scots  vvtin  were  in  .irius  and  lyins  in  their  neighbourhood,  must  be  at 
Ixind'on  as  s 1  as  the  English  arhiy  Ihis  reason  is  so  solid  an,1  con- 
vim  inc,  that  it  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  Piercy  s  evi. 
deuce  ■  and  consequenllv  acquits  the  kins  of  this  lemble  plot  of  brininns 
up  the  army,  whiili  made  such  a  uoise  at  the  time,  and  was  a  pretence  for 
so  many  violences. 

c  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 
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Iiirtcommteion  ^he  two  ruling  passions  of  this  parliament 
«ml  sur  chani.  were  Zeal  for  litiertv,  and  an  aversion  to  the 
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appear  moi-e  exceptionable  than  tlie  court  of  hi<;li  connnis- 
sion,  whose  institution  rendered  it  entirely  arbitrary,  and 
assigneil  to  it  the  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  estahhsh- 
ment.  The  star-chamber  also  was  a  court  which  exerted 
high  discretionary  powers  ;  and  had  no  jirecise  rule  or 
liifiit,  eitlier  with  regard  to  the  causes  which  came  under 
its  jurisdiction,  or  tlie  decisions  which  it  formed.  A  bill 
unammonslv  passed  the  Houses  to  abolish  these  two 
courts  ;  and  in  them  to  annihilate  the  principal  and  most 
dangerous  article  of  the  king's  prerogative.  By  the  same 
bill,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  was  regulated,  and  its 
authority  abridged  ^  Charles  liesitated  before  he  gave  his 
assent.  But  tingling  that  he  had  gone  too  frr  to  retreat, 
and  that  he  possessed  no  resource  in  case  of  a  rupture,  he 
at  last  aflSxed  the  royal  sanction  to  this  excellent  bill. 
But  to  show  the  parliament  that  he  was  sufficiently  ap- 
prized of  the  importance  of  his  grant,  he  observed  to  them, 
that  this  statute  altered  in  a  great  measure  the  fundamen- 
tal laws,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  which  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  established.* 

By  removing  the  star-chamber,  the  king's  power  of 
binding  the  people  by  his  proclamations  was  indirectly 
abolished  ;  and  that  important  branch  of  prerogative,  the 
strong  symbol  of  arbitrary  power,  and  unintelligible  in  a 
limited  constitution,  being  at  last  removed,  left  the  system 
of  government  more  consistent  and  uniform.  The  star- 
chamber  alone  ^vas  accustomed  to  punish  infractions  of 
the  king's  edicts  :  but  as  no  courts  of  judicature  now  re- 
mained, except  those  in  Westminster-hall,  which  take 
cognizance  only  of  common  and  statute  law,  the  king  may 
thenceforth  issue  proclamations,  but  no  man  is  bound  to 
obey  them.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  ex- 
periment here  made  by  the  parliament  wa.s  not  a  little  rash 
and  adventurous.  No  government  at  that  time  appeared 
in  the  world,  nor  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
any  history,  which  subsisted  without  the  mixture  of  some 
arbitrary  authority,  committed  to  some  magistrate;  and  it 
might  reasonably,  beforehand,  appear  doubtful  whether 
human  society  could  ever  reach  that  state  of  perfection,  as 
to  support  itself  with  no  other  control  than  the  general 
and  rigid  maxims  of  law  and  equity.  But  the  parliament 
justly  thought,  that  the  king  was  too  eminent  a  magistrate 
to  be  trusted  with  discretionary  power,  which  ho  might  so 
easily  turn  to  the  destruction  of  libertv.  And  in  the  event 
it  has  hitherto  been  found,  that,  though  some  sensible  in- 
conveniences arise  from  the  maxim  of  adhering  strictly  to 
law,  yet  the  advantages  overbalance  them,  and  should  ren- 
der the  English  grateful  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors, 
who,  after  repealed  contests,  at  last  established  that  noble, 
though  dangerous,  principle. 

At  the  request  of  the  parliament,  Charles,  instead  of  the 
patents  during  pleasure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents  during 
their  good  behaviour:'  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest 
moment  towards  securing  their  independency,  and  barring 
the  entrance  of  arbitrary  power  into  the  ordinary  courts  of 
judicature. 

The  marshal's  court,  which  took  cognizance  of  offensive 
words,  and  was  not  thought  sufficiently  limited  by  law, 
was  also,  for  that  reason,  abolished.*  The  stannary  courts, 
which  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  minors,  beiiig  liable 
to  a  like  objection,  underwent  a  like  fate.  The  abolition 
of  the  council  of  the  north  and  the  council  of  Wales  fol- 
lowed from  the  same  principles.  The  authority  of  the 
clerk  of  the  market,  who  had  a  general  ins|iPction  over  the 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  mayors,  sheriffs,  and  ordinary  ma!;istrates. 

In  short,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  transactions  of  this 
memorable  parliament,  during  the  first  period  of  its  ope- 
rations, we  shall  find  that,  excepting  Strafford's  attainder, 
which  was  a  complication  of  cniel  iniquity,  their  merits  in 
other  respects  so  much  outweigh  their  mistakes,  as  to 
entitle  them  to  praise  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.  Not  only 
were  former  abuses  remedied,  and  grievances  redressed  : 
great  provision,  for  the  future,  was  made  by  law  against 
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the  return  of  like  complaints.  And  if  the  means  by  which 
they  obtained  such  advantages  savour  often  of  artifice, 
son'ietimes  of  violence;  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  revolu- 
tions of  government  cannot  be  eftected  by  the  mere  force 
of  argument  and  reasoning :  and  that  factions  being  once 
excited,  men  can  neither  so  firmly  regulate  the  tempers  of 
others,  nor  their  own,  as  to  insure  tiiemselves  against  all 
exorbitances. 

The  parliament  now  came  to  a  pause.  Tlie  king  had 
promised  his  Scottish  subjects,  that  lie  would  this  summer 
pay  them  a  visit,  in  order  to  settle  their  government ;  and 
though  the  English  parliament  was  very  importunate  with 
him,  that  he  should  lay  aside  that  journey,  they  could  not 
prevail  with  him  so  much  as  to  delay  it.  As  g,|j  ^ 
lie  must  necessarily  in  his  journey  have  Kings  jouroey 
passed  through  the  troops  of  both  nations,  '°  **<»"»"''• 
the  Commons  seem  to  have  entertained  great  jealousy  on 
tliat  account,  and  to  have  now  hurried  on,  as  much  as 
they  formerly  delayed,  the  disbanding  of  the  armies.  Tlie 
arrears  therefore  of  the  Scots  were  fully  paid  them  ;  and 
those  of  the  English  in  part.  The  Scots  returned  home, 
and  the  English  were  separated  into  their  several  counties, 
and  dismissed. 

After  this  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the 
20th  of  October ;  and  a  committee  of  both  "''' 

Houses,  a  thing  unprecedented,  was  appointed  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  recess  with  very  ample  powers.''  Pym  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  lower  House.  Further 
attempts  were  made  by  the  parliament,  while  it  sat,  and 
even  by  the  Commons  alone,  for  assuming  sovereign  exe- 
cutive powers,  and  publishing  their  ordinances,  as  they 
called  tliem,  instead  of  laws.  The  committee  too,  on  their 
part,  was  ready  to  imitate  the  example. 

A  small  committee  of  both  Houses  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  in  order,  as  was  pretended, 
to  see  that  the  articles  of  pacification  were  executed  ;  but 
really  to  be  spies  upon  linn,  and  extend  still  further  the 
ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as  well  as  eclipse  the 
majesty  of  the  king.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  Lord  Howard, 
Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Armyne,  Fiennes,  and 
Hamhden,  were  the  persons  chosen.' 

Endeavours  were  used,  before  Charles's  departure,  to 
have  a  protector  of  the  kingdom  appointed,  with  a  power 
to  pass  laws  without  having  recourse  to  the  king.  So 
little  regard  was  now  paid  to  royal  authority,  or  to  the 
est.iblished  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  affairs  which  occurred  during 
this  busy  period,  we  have  almost  overlooked  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Mary  with  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  king  concluded  not  this  alliance  without  communi- 
cating his  intentions  to  the  parliament,  who  received  the 
proposal  with  satisf^iction.i'  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  connexions  with  the  family  of  Orange  :  connexions, 
which  were  afterwards  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences,  both  to  the  kingdom  and  tOk  the  house  of 
Stuart. 


CHAP.  LV. 


The  Scots,  who  began  these  fatal  commo- 
tions,  thought  that  they  had  finished  a  very 
perilous  undertaking,  much  to  their  profit  and  reputation. 
Besides  the  large  pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good  (juarters 
during  a  twelvemonth,  the  English  parliament  had  con- 
ferred on  them  a  present  of  .'iOO.OOO  pounds  for  their 
brotherly  assistance."  In  the  articles  of  pacification,  they 
w-ere  declared  to  have  ever  been  good  subjects  ;  and  their 
military  expeditions  were  approved  of,  as  enterprises  cal- 
culated and  intended  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  advan- 
tage.   To  carry  further  their  triumph  over  their  sovereign, 
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llipse  terms,  so  i^nom'mious  to  him,  were  onlered,  bv  a 
vote  of  parliament,  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  upon  a  day 
of  ihankswivniE,  apponited  for  the  national  pacification  :'' 
all  their  claims  I'or  tne  restriction  of  prerogative  were  ai;reed 
to  be  ratified  :  and  what  thev  more  valued  than  all  these 
advantages,  they  had  a  near  prospect  of  spreadm<;  tlie 
presbyterian  discipline  in  England  and  Ireland,  from  the 
seeds  which  they  had  scattered  of  their  religious  principles. 
Never  did  refined  Athens  so  exult  in  diffusing  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts  over  a  savaee  world  ;  never  did  irenerous 
Konie  so  please  herself  in  the  view  of  law  and  order  estab- 
lished by  her  victorious  arms :  as  the  Scots  now  rejoiced, 
in  communicating  their  barbarous  zeal  and  theological  fer- 
vour to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

.    ,  Chail^,  despoiled  in  England  of  a  con- 

Seiiitmeiii  of  siderable  part  of  his  authority,  and  dread- 
Scoitand.  ,f,„  ^iy\\  fuiher  encroachments  upon  him, 
arrived  in  Scotland,  with  an  intention  of  ahdicaling  almost 
entirely  the  small  share  of  power  which  l/irre  remained  to 
him,  and  of  giving  full  satisfaction,  if  possible,  to  his  rest- 
less subjects  in  that  kingilom. 

The  fords  of  articles  were  an  ancient  institution  in  the 
Scottish  parliament.  They  were  constituted  after  this  man- 
ner. The  temporal  lords  chose  eight  bishops ;  the  bishops 
elected  eight  temporal  lords  ;  these  sixteen  named  eignt 
commissioners  of  counties,  and  eight  burgesses  :  and  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  the  thirty-two  who  were  deno- 
minated lords  of  articles,  no  motion  could  be  made  in 
jiarliament.  As  the  bishops  were  entirely  devoted  to  the 
court.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  lords  of  articles,  by  neces- 
sary consequence,  depended  on  the  king's  nomination  ; 
and  the  prince,  besides  one  negative  after  the  bills  had 
passed  through  parliament,  possessed  mdirectly  another 
before  their  introduction  ;  a  prerogative  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  the  former.  The  bench  of  bishops  being 
now  abolished,  the  parliament  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity, 
and  totally  set  aside  the  lords  of  articles:  and,  till  this  im- 
portant point  was  obtained,  the  nation,  properly  speaking, 
could  not  be  said  to  enjoy  any  regular  freedom^ 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this  institution,  to 
which  there  was  no  parallel  in  England,  the  royal  authority 
was  always  deemed  much  lower  in  Scotland  than  in  the 
former  kingdom.  Bacon  represents  it  as  one  advantage  to 
be  expected  from  the  union,  that  the  too  extensive  prero- 
gative of  England  would  be  abridged  by  the  example  of 
Scotland,  and  the  too  narrow  prerogative  of  Scotland  be 
enlarged  from  the  imitation  of  England.  The  English 
were,  at  that  time,  a  civilized  people,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws :  but  among  the  Scots,  it  was  of  little  consequence 
how  the  laws  were  framed,  or  by  whom  voted,  while  the 
exorbitant  aristocracy  had  it  so  much  in  their  power  to 
prevent  their  regular  execution. 

The  Peers  and  Commons  formed  only  one  House  in  the 
Scottish  parliament;  and  as  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
Jarnes,  continued  by  Charles,  to  grace  English  gentlemen 
with  Scottish  titles,  all  the  determinations  of  parliament,  it 
was  to  be  feared,  would  in  time  depend  upon  the  prince, 
by  means  of  these  votes  of  foreigners,  who  had  no  interest 
or  property  in  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  a  law  deserving 
approbation,  that  no  man  should  be  created  a  Scotch  peer, 
who  possessed  not  10,000  marks  (above  500  pounds)  of 
annual  rent  in  the  kingdom."" 

A  law  for  triennial  parliaments  was  likewise  passed ; 
and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  last  act  of  every  parliament 
should  be  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
parliament  next  ensuing." 

The  king  was  deprived  of  that  power  formerly  exercised, 
of  issuing  proclamations,  which  enjoined  obedience  under 
the  penalty  of  treason  :  a  prerogative  which  invested  him 
with  the  whole  legislative  authority,  even  in  matters  of  the 
highest  importance.' 

So  far  was  laudable :  but  the  most  fatal  blow  given  to 
royal  authority,  and  what  in  a  manner  dethroned  the  prince, 
was  the  article,  that  no  member  of  the  privy  council,  in 
whose  hands,  during  the  king's  absence,  the  whole  ad- 
ministration lay,  no  officer  of  state,  noiie  of  the  judges, 
should  be  appointed,  but  by  advice  and  approbation  of 
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parliament.  Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  seals 
four  judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  interests ;  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to  tlie  ruling 
party.  Several  of  t!ie  covenanters  were  also  sworn  of  the 
privy  council.  And  all  the  ministers  of  state,  counsellors, 
and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold  their  places  during  life 
or  good  behaviour.? 

The  king,  while  in  Scotland,  conformed  himself  entirely 
to  the  established  church;  and  assisted  with  great  gravity 
at  the  long  prayers  and  longer  sermons  with  which  the 
presbyterians  endeavoured  to  regale  him.  He  bestowed 
pensions  and  preferments  on  Henderson,  Gillespy,  and 
other  popular  preachers ;  and  practised  every  art  to  soften, 
if  not  to  gain,  his  greatest  enemies.  The  tarl  of  Aigyle 
was  created  a  marquis.  Lord  Loudon  an  earl,  Lesley  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leven.i'  His  friends  he 
was  obliged,  for  the  present,  to  neglect  and  overlook  : 
some  of  them  were  disgusted;  and  his  enemies  were  not 
reconciled  ;  but  ascribed  all  his  caresses  and  favours  to 
artifice  and  necessity. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  seized  with  an  apprehension, 
real  or  pretended,  that  the  Earl  of  Crawfurd  and  others 
meant  to  assassinate  them,  left  the  parliament  suddenly, 
and  retired  into  the  country  :  hut,  ui>on  invitation  and  as- 
surances, returned  in  a  few  days.  "I'liis  event,  which  had 
neither  cause  nor  effect  that  was  visible,  nor  purpose,  nor 
consequence,  was  commonly  denominated  the  incidiiU. 
But  though  the  incident  had  no  effect  in  Scotland  ;  what 
was  not  expected,  it  was  attended  with  consequences  in 
England.  The  English  parliament  which 
was  now  assembled,  being  willing  to  awaken 
the  people's  tenderness  by  exciting  'heir  fears,  immediately 
took  the  alarm  ;  as  if  the  malignants,  so  they  called  the 
king's  partv,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  them  and 
all  the  godly  in  botli  kingdoms.  They  applied,  therefore, 
to  Essex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  he  ordered  a  guard  to  attend  them.' 

But  while  the  king  was  employed  in  pacifying  the  com- 
motions in  Scotland,  ar.d  was  preparing  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  apply  himself  to  the  same  salutary  work 
in  that  kingdom  ;  he  received  intelligence  of  a  dangerous 
rebellion  broken  out  in  Ireland,  with  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  horror, bloodshed,  and  devastation.  On  every  siile, 
this  unfortunate  prince  was  pursued  with  murmurs,  dis- 
content, faction,  and  civil  wars ;  and  the  fire  from  all  quar- 
ters, even  by  the  most  itidependent  accidents,  at  once 
blazed  up  aliout  him. 

The  great  plan  of  James,  in  the  administration  of  Ire- 
land, continued  bv  Charles,  was,  by  justice  and  peace  to 
reconcile  that  turbulent  people  to  the  authonty  of  laws, 
and,  introducing  art  and  industry  among  them,  to  cure 
them  of  that  sloth  and  barbarism  to  which  they  had  ever 
been  subject.  In  order  to  sene  both  these  puqioses,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  crown,  great  colonies  of  British  had  been  carried 
over,  and,  being  intermixed  with  the  Irish,  had  every 
where  introduced  a  new  face  of  things  into  that  country. 
During  a  peace  of  near  forty  years,  the  inveterate  quarrels 
between  the  nations  seemed  In  a  great  measure  to  be  ob- 
literated ;  and  though  much  of  the  landed  property,  for- 
feited by  rebellion,  had  been  conferred  on  the  new  plant- 
ers, a  more  than  equal  return  had  been  made  by  their  in- 
structing the  natives  in  tillage,  building,  manufactures,  and 
all  the  civilized  arts  of  life.l<  This  had  been  the  course  of 
things  during  the  successive  administrations  of  Chichester, 
Grandison,  Falkland,  and,  above  all,  of  Strafford.  Under 
the  government  of  this  latter  nobleman,  the  pacific  plans, 
now  come  to  greater  maturity,  and  forwanled  by  his  vigour 
and  industry,  seemed  to  have  operated  with  full  success, 
and  to  have  bestowed  at  last  on  that  savage  country  the 
face  of  a  European  settlement. 

After  Strafford  fell  a  victim  to  popular  rage,  the  Im- 
mours  excited  in  Ireland  by  that  great  event  could  not  be 
suddenly  composed,  but  continued  to  produce  the  great- 
est innovations  in  the  government. 

The  British  protestants,  transplanted  into  Ireland,  hav- 
ing every  moment  before  their  eyes  all  the   horrors  of 
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popery,  had  naturally  been  carried  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  had  universally  adopttcl  the  Inchest  principles 
and  practices  of  the  puritans.  i\luiunoh\ ,  as  well  as  the 
hienirchv,  was  become  odious  to  them  ;  mid  every  method 
of  limitmi;  the  authority  of  tlie  crown,  and  dotai  liiii;;  them- 
selves from  the  Kin;;  of  England,  was  greeihly  ailopli'd 
and  pursued.  They  consideri'd  not,  that  as  thev  scuccly 
formed  the  sixth  part  of  the  peopU',  and  were  scerolly  ob- 
noxious to  the  ancient  mhaliitaiits,  tlieu-  only  niithod  of 
suppoitinj;  themselves  was  by  niaiiitainiii!;  luyal  authority, 
and  preserving  a  L'leat  dependence  on  their  niotlier-coun- 
try.  The  Eiiirlisli  Commons,  likewise,  in  dieir  furious 
prosecution  of  Stratford,  had  overlooked  the  most  obvious 
consequences ;  and  while  they  imputed  to  him,  as  a  crime, 
every  discretionary  act  of  authority,  they  despoiled  all 
succeedinc  governors  of  that  power,  by  wliich  alone  the 
Irish  could  be  retained  in  subjection.  And  so  strong  was 
the  current  for  jiopular  government  in  all  the  three  king- 
doms, tliat  the  most  established  maxims  of  policy  were 
every  where  abamloned,  in  order  to  gratify  this  ruling 
passion. 

Charles,  unable  to  resist,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Irish,  as  to  the  Scottish  and  English  parliaments  ;  and 
found  too,  that  their  encroachments  still  rose  in  proportion 
to  his  concessions.  Those  subsidies,  which  themselves 
had  voted,  they  reduced,  by  a  subsequent  vote,  to  a  fourth 
part:  the  court  of  high  commission  was  determined  to  be 
a  grievance;  martial  law  abolished:  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  annihilated :  proclamations  and  acts  of  state 
declared  of  no  auUiority  :  every  order  or  institution,  which 
depended  on  monarchy,  was  invaded  :  and  the  prince  was 
despoded  of  all  his  prerogative,  without  the  least  pretext 
of  any  violence  or  illegality  in  his  administration. 

The  standing  army  of  Ireland  was  usually  about  3000 
men  ;  but  in  order  to  assist  the  king  in  suppressing  the 
Scottish  covenanters,  Strafford  had  raised  8000  more,  and 
had  incor[)orated  with  them  a  thousand  men,  drawn  from 
the  old  army  ;  a  necessary  expedient  for  bestowing  order 
and  discipline  on  tlie  new-levied  soldiers.  The  private 
men  in  this  army  were  all  catholics  ;  but  the  officers,  both 
commission  and  non-commission,  were  protestants,  and 
could  entirely  be  depended  on  by  Charles.  The  English 
Commons  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions  on  ac- 
count of  this  army  ;  and  never  ceasea  soliciting  the  king, 
till  he  agreed  to  break  it :  nor  would  they  consent  to  any 
proposal  for  augmenting  the  standing  army  to  5000  men'; 
a  number  which  the  king  deemed  necessary  for  retaining 
Ireland  in  obedience. 

Ciiarles,  thinking  it  dangerous  that  8000  men  accus- 
tomed to  idleness,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  should 
be  dispersed  among  a  nation  so  turbulent  and  unsettled, 
agreed  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  have  them  trans- 
ported into  Flanders,  and  enlisted  in  his  master's  service. 
The  English  Commons,  pretending  apprehensions,  lest 
regular  bodies  of  troops,  disciplined  in  the  Low  Countries, 
should  prove  still  more  dangerous,  showed  some  aversion 
to  this  expedient;  and  the  king  reduced  his  allowance  to 
4000  men.  But  when  the  Spaniards  had  hired  ships  for 
transporling  tlie.se  troops,  and  the  men  were  ready  to  em- 
bark, the  Commons,  wiUins  to  show  their  power,  and  not 
displeased  with  an  opportunity  of  curbing  and  affronting 
the  king,  prohibited  every  one  from  furnishing  vessels  for 
that  service.  And  thus  the  project,  formed  by  Charles,  of 
freeing  the  country  from  tliese  men,  was  unfortunately 
disappointed.' 

The  old  Irish  remarked  all  these  false  steps  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Though  their 
animosity  arainst  that  nation,  for  want  of  an  occasion  to 
exert  itself,  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  it  was  only  com- 
posed into  a  temporary  and  deceitful  tranquillity.'"  Their 
mterests,  both  with  regard  to  propertt/  and  relinkm,  secretly 
stimulated  them  to  a  revolt.  No  individual  of  any  .sept, 
according  to  the  ancient  customs,  had  the  property  of  any 
particular  estate;  but  as  the  whole  sept  had  a  title  to  a 
whole  territory,  thev  ignorantly  preferred  this  barbarous 
community  before  the  more  secure  and  narrower  posses- 
sions assigned  them  by  the  English.  An  indulgence, 
amounting  almost  to  a  toleration,  had  been  given  to  the 
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catholic  religion :  but  so  long  as  the  churches  and  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  kept  ficnn  the  priests, and  they 
were  obliged  to  endure  the  neigliboiiihood  of  profane  here- 
tics, being  themselves  discontented,  they  continually  en- 
deavoured to  retard  any  cordial  reconciliation  between  the 
English  and  the  Irish  nations. 

Tliere  was  a  gentleman  called  Roger  More,  Conspiracy  ia 
who,  though  of  a  narrow  fortune,  was  de-  Ireland, 
scended  from  an  ancient  Irish  family,  and  was  much  cele- 
brated among  his  countrymen  for  valour  and  capacity. 
This  man  tirst  formed  the  project  of  expelling  the  English, 
and  asserting  the  independency  of  his  native  country."  He 
secretly  went  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  roused  up 
every  latent  principle  of  discontent.  He  maintained  a 
close  correspondence  with  Lord  Wa£;nire  and  Sir  Pheliin 
O'Neale,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Irish.  By  conver- 
sation, by  letters,  by  his  emissaries,  he  represented  to  his 
countrymen  the  motives  of  a  revolt.  He  observed  to 
them,  "that  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  factions  of 
the  English,  the  king's  authority  m  Britain  was  reduced  to 
so  low  a  condition,  that  he  never  could  exert  himself  with 
any  vigour  in  maintaining  the  English  dominion  over  Ire- 
land;  that  the  catholics,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
assisted  by  the  protestants,  had  so  diminished  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the  lieutenant,  as  would 
much  facilitate  the  conducting  to  its  desired  effect,  any 
conspiracy  or  combination  which  could  be  formed ;  that 
the  Scots,  having  so  successfully  thrown  off  rlependence 
on  the  crown  of  England,  and  assumed  the  government 
into  their  own  hands,  had  set  an  example  to  the  Irish, 
who  had  so  much  greater  oppressions  to  complain  of; 
that  the  English  planters,  who  had  expelled  them  their 
possessions,  suppressed  their  religion,  and  bereaved  them 
of  their  liberties,  were  but  a  handful  in  comparison  of  the 
natives  ;  that  they  lived  in  the  most  supine  security,  in- 
terspersed with  their  numerous  enemies,  trusting  to  the 
protection  of  a  small  army,  which  was  itself  scattered  in 
inconsiderable  divisions  tliroughout  the  whole  kingdom ; 
that  a  great  body  of  men,  disciplined  by  the  government, 
were  now  thrown  loose,  and  were  ready  for  any  daring  or 
desperate  exercise  ;  that  though  the  catholics  had  hitherto 
enjoyed,  in  some  tolerable  measure,  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  from  the  moderation  of  their  indulgent  prince, 
they  must  henceforth  expect,  that  the  government  will  be 
conducted  by  other  maxims  and  other  principles  ;  that  the 
puritanical  parliament,  having  at  length  subdued  their 
sovereign,  would,  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  they  had  consoli- 
dated tlieir  authority,  extend  their  ambitious  enterprises  to 
Ireland,  and  make  die  catholics  in  that  kingdom  feel  the 
same  furious  persecution  to  which  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land were  at  present  exposed ;  and  that  a  revolt  in  the 
Irish  tending  only  to  vindicate  their  native  liberty  against 
the  violence  of  foreign  invaders,  could  never  at  any  time 
be  deemed  rebellion;  much  less  during  the  present  con- 
fusions, when  their  prince  was,  in  a  manner,  a  prisoner, 
and  obedience  must  be  paid,  not  to  him,  but  to  those  who 
had  traitorously  usurped  his  lawful  authoritv." 

By  these  considerations,  More  engaged  all  the  heads  of 
the  native  Irish  into  the  conspiracy.  The  English  of  the 
pale,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  old  English  planters, 
being  all  catholics,  it  was  hoped  would  afterwards  join  the 
party  which  restored  their  religion  to  its  ancient  splendour 
and  authority.  The  intention  was,  that  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neale  and  the  other  conspirators  should  begin  an  insur- 
rection on  one  day  throughout  the  provinces,  and  should 
attack  all  the  English  settlements  ;  and  that,  on  the  same 
day.  Lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More  should  surprise  the 
castle  of  Dublin.  The  commencement  of  the  revolt  was 
fixed  on  the  approach  of  winter,  that  there  might  be  more 
difficulty  in  transporting  forces  from  England.  Succours 
to  themselves,  and  supplies  of  arms,  tliey  expected  from 
France,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  made  them  by  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  And  many  Irish  officers,  who  served  in  the 
Spanish  troops,  had  engaged  to  join  them,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  an  insurrection  entered  upon  by  their  catholic  bre- 
thren. News,  which  every  day  arrived  from  England,  of 
the  fury  expressed  by  the  Commons  against  all  papists, 
struck  fresh  terror  into  the  Irish  nation,  and  both  stimulated 
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the  conspirators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpose,  and  gave 
them  assured  hopes  of  the  concurrence  of  all  tlicir  coun- 
trymen.i* 

Such  propensity  to  a  revolt  was  discovered  in  all  the 
Irish,  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary,  as  it  was  danger- 
ous, to  intrust  the  secret  to  many  hands ;  and  the  ap- 
pomted  day  drew  nigh,  nor  had  any  discovery-  been  yet 
made  to  tlie  government.  The  kin^%  indeed,  had  received 
information  from  his  ambassadors,  that  sonietliing  was  in 
agitation  among  the  Irish  in  foreign  parts  :  but  thougli  he 
gave  warning  to  the  administration  in  Ireland,  the  intelli- 
gence was  entirely  neglected.i  Secret  rampurs  likewise 
were  heard  of  some  approaching  conspiracy  ;  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  tliem.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  the 
king  had  appointdd  lieutenant, remained  in  London.  The 
two  justices,  Sir  William  Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlace, 
were  men  of  small  abilities ;  and,  by  an  inconvenience 
common  to  all  factious  times,  owed  their  advancement  to 
nothing  but  tlieir  zeal  for  the  party  by  whom  every  thing 
was  now  governed.  Tranquil  from  their  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  these  men  indulged  themselves  in  the  most 
profound  repose,  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

But  they  were  awakened  from  their  security,  on  the  very 
day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  The  castle  of  Dublin,  by  which  the 
capital  was  commanded,  contained  arms  for  ten  thousand 
men,  with  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  proportion- 
able quantity  of  ammunition :  yet  was  this  important 
place  guarded,  and  that  too  without  any  care,  by  no 
greater  force  than  fifty  men.  Maguire  and  More  were 
already  in  town  with  a  numerous  band  of  their  partisans : 
others  were  expected  that  night :  and,  next  morning,  they 
were  to  enter  upon,  what  they  esteemed  the  easiest  of  all 
enterprises,  the  surnrisal  of  the  castle.  0"Conolly,  an 
Irishman,  but  a  protestant,  betrayed  the  conspiracy  to 
Parsons.'  The  justices  and  council  fled  immediately  for 
safety  into  the  castle,  and  reinforced  the  guards.  The 
alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  city,  and  all  the  protestants  pre- 
pared for  defence.  Wore  escaped  ;  Maguire  was  taken  ; 
and  Mahone,  one  of  the  conspirators,  being  likewise 
seized,  first  discovered  to  the  justices  the  project  of  a  gene- 
ral insurrection,  and  redoubled  the  apprehensions  which 
already  were  universally  diffused  throughout  Uublin.^ 
....  But  though  O'Conolly's   discovery  saved 

lion  aud  mas-  the  castle  Irom  a  surprise,  the  confession  ex- 
*^'''-  torted  from  Mahone  came  too  late  to  prevent 

the  intended  insurrection.  O'Neale  and  his  confederates 
had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulster.  The  Irish,  every  where 
intermingled  with  the  English,  needed  but  a  hint  from  their 
leaders  and  priests  to  begin  hostilities  against  a  people 
whom  they  hated  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  envied 
for  Uieir  riclies  and  prosperity.'  The  houses,  cattle,  goods, 
of  the  unwary  English  were  first  seized.  Those  who  heard 
of  the  commotions  in  their  neighbourhood,  instead  of  de- 
serting their  habitations,  and  assembling  for  mutual  pro- 
tecti'on,  remained  at  home,  in  hopes  of  defending  tiieir 
property,  and  fell  thus  separately  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies."  After  rapacity  liad  fully  exerted  itself,  cruelty, 
and  the  most  barbarous  that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was  known 
or  heard  of,  began  its  operations.  A  universal  massacre 
commenced  of  the  English,  now  defenceless,  and  passively 
resigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age,  no  sex,  no  con- 
dition was  spared.  The  wife  weeping  for  her  butchered 
husband,  and  embracing  her  helpless  children,  was  pierced 
with  them,  and  perished  by  the  same  stroke."  Tne  old, 
the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  infirm,  underwent  a  like  fate, 
and  were  confounded  in  one  common  ruin.  In  vain  did 
flight  save  from  the  first  assault :  destruction  was  every 
where  let  loose,  and  met  the  hunted  victims  at  every  turn. 
In  vain  was  recourse  had  to  relations,  to  companions,  to 
friends :  all  connexions  were  dissolved,  and  death  was 
dealt  by  that  hand,  from  which  protection  was  implored 
and  expected.  Without  provocation,  without  opposition, 
the  astonished  English,  living  in  profound  peace  and  full 
security,  were  massacred  by  their  nearest  neighbours,  with 
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whom  they  had  long  upheld  a  continual  intercourse  of 
kindness  and  good  ottices." 

But  death  was  the  slightest  punishment  inflicted  by  those 
rebels :  all  the  tortures  which  wanton  cruelty  coiild  de- 
vise, all  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  the  anguish  of  mind, 
the  agonies  of  despair,  could  not  satiate  revenge  excited 
without  injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  cause.  To 
enter  into  particulars  would  shock  the  least  delicate  hu- 
manity. Such  enormities,  though  attested  by  undoubted 
evidence,  appear  almost  incredible.  Depraved  nature, 
even  perverted  religion,  encoui-aged  by  the  utmost  licence, 
reach  not  to  such  a  pitch  of  ferocity ;  unless  the  pity  inhe- 
rent in  human  breasts  be  destroyed  by  that  contagion  of 
example  which  transports  men  beyond  all  the  usual  mo- 
tives of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  weaker  sex  themselves,  naturally  tender  to  their  own 
sufferings,  and  compassionate  to  those  of  others,  here  emu- 
lated their  more  robust  companions  in  the  practice  of  every 
cruelty .y  Even  children,  tauglit  by  the  example,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  exhortation,  of  their  parents,  essayed  their 
feeble  blows  on  the  dead  carcasses  or  defenceless  children 
of  the  English.^  The  very  avarice  of  the  Irish  was  not  a 
suflicient  restraint  of  their  crueltv.  Such  was  their  frenzy, 
that  the  cattle  which  they  had  seized,  and  by  rapine  made 
their  own,  yet,  because  "they  bore  the  name  of  English, 
were  wantonly  slaughtered,  or,  when  covered  with  wounds, 
turned  loose  into  the  woods  and  deserts.'' 

The  stately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations  of  the 
planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  slotli  and  ignorance  of  the 
natives,  were  consumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level  with  the 
ground.  And  where  the  miserable  owners,  shut  up  in 
their  houses,  and  preparing  for  defence,  (lerished  in  the 
flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a  double 
triumph  was  afforded  to  their  insulting  foes.*" 

If  any  where  a  number  assembled  together,  and,  assum- 
ing courage  from  despair,  were  resolved  to  sweeten  death 
by  revenge  on  their  assassins  ;  they  were  disarmed  by 
capitulations,  and  promises  of  safety,  confirmed  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths.  But  no  sooner  had  they  surrendered, 
than  the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made 
them  share  the  fate  of  tlieir  unhappy  countrymen."^ 

Others,  more  ingenious  stdl  in  their  barbarity,  tempted 
their  prisoners  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  parents ;  and 
having  thus  rendered  them  accomplices  in  guilt,  gave  them 
that  death,  which  they  sought  to  shun  by  deserving  it."* 

Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the  sacred  name  of  Reli- 
gion resounded  on  every  side ;  not  to  stop  the  hands  of 
these  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  steel 
their  hearts  against  every  movement  of  human  or  social 
sympathy.  The  English,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God, 
and  detestable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked  out  by  the 
priests  for  slaughter;  and,  of  all  actions,  to  rid  the  world 
of  these  declared  enemies  to  catholic  faith  and  pietv, 
was  represented  as  the  most  meritorious.'  Nature,  which, 
in  that  rude  people,  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  atrocious 
deeds,  was  further  stimulated  by  precept ;  and  national 
prejudices,  empoisoned  by  those  aversions,  more  deadly 
and  incurable,  which  arose  from  an  enraged  superstition. 
While  death  finished  the  sufferings  of  each  victim,  the 
bigoted  assassins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  still  echoed  in 
his  expiring  ears,  that  these  agonies  were  but  the  com- 
mencement of  torments  infinite  and  eternal.' 

Such  were  the  barbarities,  by  which  SirPhelim  O'Neale 
and  the  Irish  in  Ulster  signalized  their  rebellion  :  an  event, 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  human  kind,  and  worthy  to 
be  held  in  perpetual  detestation  and  abhorrence.  The 
generous  nature  of  More  was  shocked  at  the  recital  of 
such  enormous  cruelties.  He  flew  to  O'Neale's  camp ; 
but  found  that  his  authority,  which  was  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite the  Irish  to  an  insurrection,  was  too  feeble  to  restrain 
their  inhumanity.  Soon  after,  he  abandoned  a  cause,  pol- 
luted by  so  many  crimes ;  and  he  retired  into  Flanders. 
Sir  Phelim,  recommended  by  the  greatness  of  his  family, 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  unrestrained  brutality  of  his  na- 
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lure,  thovinh  without  aiiv  couroge  or  capacity,  acquiretl  the 
entire  asceiulunt  over  the  northern  retcls.K  The  En^lisli 
colonics  were  totallv  annihilated  in  the  open  country  of 
Ulster:  the  Scots,  at"  first,  met  with  more  favourable  treat- 
ment. In  order  to  engage  them  to  a  passive  neutrality, 
the  Irish  pretended  to  distinguish  between  the  British 
nations  ;  and  claiming  friendsliip  and  consanguinity  with 
the  Scots,  extended  not  over  them  the  fury  of  their  massa- 
c|es.  Many  of  them  found  an  opportunity  to  fly  tlie 
countrv,  others  retired  into  places  of  security,  and  jnc- 
pared  "themselves  for  defence :  and  by  this  means,  the 
Scottish  planters,  most  of  them  at  least," escaped  with  their 
lives.'' 

From  Ulster,  the  flames  of  rebellion  diff"iised  themselves 
in  an  instant  over  the  other  tliree  provinces  of  Ireland.  In 
all  places  death  andslaughter  were  not  uncommon  ;  though 
the  Irish,  in  these  other  provinces,  pretended  to  act  with 
moderation  and  humanity.  But  erne!  and  barbarous  was 
their  lium;mity !  Not  content  with  expelling  the  English 
their  houses,  with  despoiling  them  of  their  goodly  manors, 
with  wasting  their  cultivated  fields ;  they  stripped  them 
of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them  out,  naked  and  de- 
fenceless, to  all  the  severities  of  the  season."  The  heavens 
themselves,  as  if  conspiring  against  that  unhappy  people, 
were  armed  with  cold  and  tempest  unusual  to  the  climate, 
and  executed  what  the  merciless  sword  had  left  unfinished.'' 
Tlie  roads  were  covered  with  crowds  of  naked  English, 
hastening  towards  Dublin,  and  the  other  cities,  which  yet 
remained  in  tlie  hands  of  their  countrymen.  Tlie  feeble 
age  of  children,  the  tender  sex  of  women,  soon  sunk  under 
the  multiplied  rigours  of  cold  and  hunger.  Here,  the 
husband,  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  his  expiring  family, 
envied  them  that  fate  which  he  himself  expected  so  soon 
to  share  :  there,  the  son,  having  long  supported  his  aged 
oarent,  with  reluctance  ohevcd  his  last  commands,  and, 
abandoning  him  in  his  ultermost  distress,  reserved  him- 
self to  the  hopes  of  avenging  that  death,  which  all  his 
eft"orts  could  not  prevent  or  delav.  The  astonishing  great- 
ness of  the  calamity  deprived  tlie  sufferers  of  any  relief 
from  the  view  of  companions  in  affliction.  With  silent 
tears,  or  lamentable  cries,  they  hurried  on  through  the 
hostile  territories  ;  and  found  every  heart  which  was  not 
steeled  by  native  barbarity,  guarded  by  the  more  implaca- 
ble fliries  of  mistaken  piety  and  religion.! 

The  saving  of  Dublin  preserved  in  Ireland  the  remains 
of  the  English  name.  The  gates  of  that  city,  though  timo- 
rously opened,  received  the  %wetched  supplicants,  and 
presented  to  the  view  a  scene  of  human  inisery  beyond 
what  any  eye  had  ever  before  beheld."'  Compassion 
seized  the  amazed  inhabitants,  aggravated  with  the  fear  of 
like  calamities;  while  they  observed  the  numerous  foes 
without  and  within,  which  every  where  environed  them, 
and  reflected  on  the  weak  resources  by  which  they  were 
themselves  supported.  Tlie  more  vigoroiTs  of  the  unhappy 
fugitives,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  were  enlisted 
into  three  regiments  :•  the  rest  were  distributed  into  the 
houses ;  and  all  care  was  taken,  by  diet  and  warmth,  to 
recruit  their  feeble  and  torpid  Umbs.  Diseases  of  unknown 
name  and  species,  derived  from  these  multiplied  distresses, 
*  seized  many  of  them,  and  put  a  speedy  period  to  their 
lives :  others,  having  now  leisure  to  reflect  on  their 
mighty  loss  of  friends  and  fortune,  cursed  that  being  which 
they  had  saved.  Abandoning  themselves  to  despair, 
refusing  all  succour,  they  expired  ;  without  other  consola- 
tion than  that  of  receiving  among  their  countrymen  the 
honours  of  a  grave,  which,  to  their  slaughtered  companions, 
had  been  denied  by  the  inhuman  barbarians." 

By  some  compu"tations,  those  who  perished  by  all  these 
cruelties  are  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred,  thousand  :  by  the  most  moderate,  and  probably 
the  most  reasonable,  account,  they  are  made  to  amount  to 
forty  thousand  ;  if  this  estimation"  itself  be  not,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  somewhat  exaggerated. 

llic  justices  ordered  to  Dublin  all  the  bodies  of  the 
army  which  were  not  surrounded  by  the  rebels;  and  they 
assembled  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  veterans.  They  soon 
enlisted,  and  armed  from  the  magazines,  above  four  thou- 


sand men  more.  They  dosnatclied  a  body  of  six  hundred 
men  to  throw  relief  into  Tredali,  besieged  by  the  Irish. 
But  these  troops,  attacked  by  the  enemy,  were  seized  witli 
a  panic,  and  were  most  of  tliem  put  to  the  sword.  Their 
arms,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  supplied  them 
with  what  they  most  wanted."  The  justices,  willing  to 
foment  the  rehellion,  in  a  view  of  profiting  by  the  multi- 
plied forfeitures,  henceforth  thought  of  nothing  more  than 
provi<ling  for  their  own  present  security,  and  that  of  the 
capital.  Tlie  Earl  of  Ormond,  their  general,  remonstrated 
against  such  timid,  not  to  say  base  and  interested,  coun- 
sels ;  but  was  obliged  to  subinit  to  authority. 

The  English  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not  at  first 
in  the  secret,  pretended  to  blame  the  insurrection,  and  to 
detest  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was.aocompanied.i'  By 
their  protestations 'and  declarations,  they  engaged  the  jus- 
tices to  supply  them  with  arms,  which  lliey  promised  to 
employ  in  defence  of  the  government.  Cut  in  a  little 
time,  the  interests  of  religion  were  found  more  prevalent 
over  them,  than  regard  and  duty  to  their  mother-country. 
They  cliose  Lord  Cormanstone  their  leader;  and,  joining 
the  old  Irish,  rivalled  them  in  every  act  of  violence  to- 
wards the  English  protestaiits.  Besides  many  smaller 
bodies  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  the  principal  army  of 
the  rebels  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  threat- 
ened Dublin  with  an  immediate  siege.'' 

Both  the  English  and  Irish  rebels  conspired  in  one  im- 
posture, with  which  they  seduced  many  of  their  deluded 
countrymen:  they  prete"nded  authority  from  the  king  and 
(jueen,  but  chiefly  iiom  the  latter,  for  their  insun-ection  ; 
and  they  afiirmed,  that  the  cause  of  their  taking  arms  was 
to  vindicate  royal  prerogative,  now  invaded  by  the  puri- 
tanical parliament.s  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  having  found  a 
royal  patent  in  Lord  Caufield's  house,  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered, tore  off  the  seal,  and  afiixed  it  to  a  commission 
which  he  had  forged  for  himself.' 

The  king  received  an  account  of  this  insurrection  by  a 
messenger  despatched  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  He 
immediately  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the  Scottish 
parliament.  He  expected  that  the  mighty  zeal  expressed 
by  the  Scots  for  the  protestant  religion,  would  immediately 
engage  them  to  fly  to  its  defence,  where  it  was  so  violently 
invaded :  he  hoped  that  their  horror  against  popery,  a 
religion  which  now  appeared  in  its  most  horrible  aspect, 
would  second  all  his  exhortations :  he  had  observed  with 
what  alacrity  they  had  twice  run  to  arms,  and  assembled 
troops  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of  their  sovereign :  he 
saw  with  how  much  greater  facility  Uiey  could  now  collect 
forces,  which  had  be"en  very  lately  disbanded,  and  which 
had  been  so  long  inured  to  military  discipline.  The  cries 
of  their  affrighted  and  distressed  brethren  in  Ireland,  he 
promised  himself,  would  |)Owerfully  incite  them  to  send 
over  succours,  which  could  arrive  so  quickly,  and  aid 
them  with  such  promptitude  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  is  usual  among  religious 
sects,  was  very  feeble,  when  not  stimulated  either  by  fac- 
tionorby  interest.  Theynowconsidered  themselves  entire- 
ly as  a  republic,  and  madeno  account  of  theauthority  of  their 
prince,  which  they  had  utterlv  annihilated.  Conceivinghopes 
from  the  present  distresses  of  Ireland,  they  resolved  to 
make  an  advantageous  bargain  for  the  succours  with  which 
they  should  supply  their  neighbouring  nation.  And  they 
cast  their  eye  towards  the  English  parliament,  ^vith  whom 
they  were  already  so  closely  connected,  and  who  could 
aloiie  fulfil  any  articles  whitli  might  be  agreed  on.  Except 
despatching  a'small  body  to  support  the  Scottish  colonies 
ill  Ulster,  they  would,  therefore,  go  no  further  at  present, 
than  sending  commissioners  to  London  in  order  to  treat 
with  that  power,  to  whom  the  sovereign  authority  was 
now  in  reality  transferred." 

The  king  too,  sensible  of  his  utter  inability  to  subdue 
the  Irish  rebels,  found  himself  obliged,  in  this  exigency, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  English  parliament,  and  depend 
on  their  assistance  for  supply.  After  communicating  to 
them  the  intelligence  which  lie  had  received,  he  informed 
tliem,  that  the  insurrection  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the 
result  of  any  rash  enterprise,  but  of  a  formed  conspiracy 
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against  llie  crown  of  England.  To  their  caif^  and  wisdom, 
therefore,  lie  said,  he  committed  the  conduct  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  which,  in  a  cause  so  important  to  national 
and  rehgious  interests,  must  of  necessity  be  immediately 
entered  upon,  and  vigorously  |)ursued." 
Misiin  or  th  '^''^  Knglisli  parliament  was  now  assem- 
i.i'ii(iisifir»riia^  bled ;  and  discovered,  in  every  vote,  the 
""■"'■  same  dispositions  in  which  they  had  sepa- 

rated. The  exalting  of  their  own  authority,  the  diminish- 
ing of  the  king's,  were  still  the  objects  pursued  by  the 
majority.  Every  attemjit  which  had  been  made  to  gain 
the  popular  leaders,  and  by  offices  to  attach  them  to  the 
crown,  had  failed  of  success,  either  for  want  of  skill  in 
conducting  it,  or  by  reason  of  the  slender  [ireferments 
which  it  was  then  in  the  king's  power  to  confer.  The 
ambitious  and  enterprising  patriots  disdained  to  accept,  in 
detail,  of  a  precarious  power;  while  they  deemed  it  so 
easy,  by  one  bold  and  vigorous  assault,  to  possess  them- 
selves for  ever  of  the  entire  sovereignty.  Sensible  that  the 
measures  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  rendered  them 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  king ;  were  many  of  them,  in 
themselves  exceptionable ;  some  of  them,  strictly  speak- 
ing, illegal ;  they  resolved  to  seek  their  own  security,  as 
well  as  greatness,  by  enlarging  popular  authority  in  Eng- 
land. The  great  necessities  to  which  the  king  was  re- 
duced ;  the  violent  prejudices  which  generally,  throughout 
the  nation,  prevailed  against  him;  his  facility  hi  making 
the  most  important  concessions  ;  the  example  of  the  Scots, 
whose  encroachments  had  totally  subverted  monarchy  : 
all  these  circumstances  further  instigated  the  Commons  in 
their  invasion  of  royal  prerogative.  And  the  danger  to 
which  the  constitution  seemed  to  have  been  so  lately  ex- 
posed, persuaded  many,  that  it  never  could  be  sufficiently 
secured,  but  by  the  entire  abolition  of  that  authority  which 
had  invaded  it. 

But  this  project,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power,  scarcely 
in  the  intention,  of  the  popular  leaders  to  execute,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  passion  which  seized  the  nation  for  pres- 
byterian  discipline,  and  for  the  wild  enthusiasm  wliich  at 
that  time  accompanied  it.  The  licence  which  the  parlia- 
ment had  bestowed  on  this  spirit,  by  checking  ecclesi- 
astical authority ;  the  countenance  and  encouragement 
with  which  they  had  honoured  it ;  had  already  dift'used 
its  influence  to  a  wonderful  degree  :  and  all  orders  of  men 
had  drank  deep  of  the  intoxicating  poison.  In  every  dis- 
course or  conversation,  this  mode  of  religion  entered ;  in  all 
business  it  had  a  share ;  every  elegant  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment it  utterly  annihilated  ;  many  vices  or  corruptions  of 
mind  it  promoted ;  even  diseases  and  bodily  distempers 
were  not  totally  exempted  from  it;  and  it  became  requisite, 
we  are  told,  for  all  physicians  to  be  expert  in  the  spiritual 
profession,  and  by  theological  considerations,  to  allaj 
those  religious  terrors  with  which  their  patients  were  so 
generally  haunted.  Learning  itself,  which  tends  so  much 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  humanize  the  temper,  rather 
served  on  this  occasion  to  exalt  that  epidemical  frenzy 
which  prevailed.  Rude  as  yet,  and  imperfect,  it  supplied 
the  dismal  fanaticism  with  a  variety  of  views,  founded  it 
on  some  coherency  of  svstem,  enriched  it  with  different 
figures  of  elocution ;  advantages  with  which  a  people, 
totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  had  been  happily  unac- 
nuainted. 

From  policy,  at  first,  and  inclination,  not  from  neces- 
sity, the  king  attached  himself  extremely  to  the  hierarchy; 
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for  like  reasons  his  enemies  were  ileteiiuiiied,  by  one  and 
the  same  effort,  to  overpower  tlie  church  and  monarcliy. 

While  the  Commons  were  in  this  disposition,  the  Irish 
rebellion  was  the  event  which  tended  most  to  promote  the 
views  in  which  all  their  measures  terminated.  A  horror 
against  the  papists,  however  innocent,  they  had  constantly 
encouraged ;  a  terror  from  the  conspiracies  of  that  sect, 
however  improbable,  they  had  at  all  times  endeavoured  to 
excite.  Here  was  broken  out  a  rebellion,  dreadful  and 
unexpected ;  accompanied  with  circumstances  the  most 
detestable  of  which  there  ever  was  any  record  :  and  what 
was  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  Irish  catholics,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter,  in  the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds, 
to  attribute  to  that  whole  sect,  who  were  already  so  much 
the  object  of  general  abhorrence.  Accustomed,  in  all 
invectives,  to  join  the  prelatical  party  with  the  papists,  the 
people  immeiJiately  supposed  this  insurrection  to  be  the 
result  of  their  united  counsels.  And  when  they  heard 
that  the  Irish  rebels  pleaded  the  king's  commission  for  all 
their  acts  of  violence ;  bigotry,  ever  credulous  and  malig- 
nant, assented  without  scruple  to  that  gross  imposture,  and 
loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  the  whole  enormity  of  a 
contrivance  so  barbarous  and  inhuman." 

By  the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  the  crown,  the  Com- 
mons, who  possessed  alone  the  power  of  supply,  had 
aggrandized  themselves  ;  and  it  seemed  a  peculiar  happi- 
ness, that  the  Irish  rebellion  had  succeeded,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  to  the  pacification  of  Scotland.  That  expression 
of  the  king's,  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the  care  of 
Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  interpreted  in 
the  most  unlimited  sense.  They  had,  on  other  occasions, 
been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  executive  power  of  the 
crown,  which  forms  its  principal  and  most  natural  branch 
of  authority;  but,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  they  at  once  as- 
sumed It  fully  and  entirely,  as  if  delivered  over  to  them 
by  a  regular  gift  or  assignment.  And  to  this  usurpation 
the  king  was  obliged  passively  to  submit ;  both  because  of 
his  inability  to  resist,  and  lest  he  should  still  more  expose 
himself  to  the  reproach  of  favouring  the  progress  of  that 
odious  rebellion. 

The  project  of  introducing  further  innovations  in  Eng- 
land being  once  formed  by  the  leaders  among  the  Com- 
mons, it  became  a  necessary  consequence,  tliat  their 
operations  with  regard  to  Ireland  should,  all  of  them,  be 
considered  as  subordinate  to  tlie  former,  on  whose  success, 
when  once  undertaken,  their  own  grandeur,  security,  and 
even  being,  must  entirely  depend.  While  they  pretended 
the  utmost  zeal  against  the  Irish  insurrection,  they  took  no 
steps  towards  its  suppression,  but  such  as  likewise  tended 
to  give  them  tlie  superiority  in  those  commotions  which 
tliey  foresaw  must  so  soon  be  excited  in  England.y  Tlie 
extreme  contempt  entertained  for  the  natives  in  Ireland, 
made  the  popular  leaders  believe,  that  it  would  be  easv  at 
any  time  to  suppress  their  rebellion,  and  recover  that  king- 
dom :  nor  were  they  willing  to  lose,  by  too  hasty  success, 
the  advantage  which  that  rebellion  would  afford  them  in 
their  projected  encroachments  on  the  prerogative.  By  as- 
suming the  total  management  of  the  war,  they  acquiretl  the 
courtship  and  dependence  of  every  one  who  had  any  con- 
nexion with  Ireland,  or  who  was  desirous  of  enlisting  in 
these  military  enterprises:  they  levied  money  under  pre- 
tence of  the  Irish  expedition  ;  but  reserved  it  for  purposes 
which  concerned  them  more  nearly :  they  took  arms  from 
the  king's  magazines ;  but  still  kept  them,  with  a  secret 
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intenlion  of  employing  them  ajrainst  himself:  wliatever  law 
they  deemed  necessiiry  fur  aKurandizing  themselves,  was 
voted,  vmder  colour  of  enabUiis;  them  to  recover  Irelaiul ; 
and  if  Charles  withheld  the  royal  assent,  his  refusal  was 
miputed  to  those  pernicious  counsels  which  had  at  fii'st 
excited  the  popish  rebellion,  and  which  still  threatened 
total  destruction  to  the  protestant  interest  throuijhout  all  his 
•Jomiiiions."  And  though  no  forces  were  for  a  long  time 
sent  over  to  Ireland,  and  very  little  money  remitted,  during 
the  extreme  distress  of  that  kingdom ;  so  strong  was  the 
people's  attachment  to  the  Commons,  that  the  fault  was 
never  imputed  to  those  iiious  zealots,  whose  votes  breathed 
nothing  but  death  and  destruction  to  the  Irish  rebels. 

To  make  the  attack  on  royal  authority  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, it  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  remon- 
strance of  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  accordingly,  tlie 
committee,  wincli  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament  had 
been  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  w  Inch  had  hitlierto  made 
no  progress  m  their  work,  received  fresh  injunctions  to 
finish  that  undertaking. 
The  remon-  The  committee  brouglit  into  the  House  that 
etruice.  remonstrance,  which  has  become  so  memo- 
rable, and  which  was  soon  afterwards  attended  with  such 
important  consequences.  It  was  not  addressed  to  the 
king;  but  was  openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  The  harehness  of  the  matter  was  equalled  by  the 
severity  of  the  language.  It  consists  of  many  gross  false- 
lioods,  intermingled  with  some  evident  truths  :  malignant 
insinuations  are  joined  to  open  invectives  :  loud  complaints 
of  the  past,  accompanied  with  jealous  prognostications  of 
the  future.  Whatever  unfortunate,  whatever  invidious, 
whatever  suspicious  measure  had  been  embraced  by  the 
king,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  is  insisted  on 
and  aggravated  witli  merciless  rlietoric :  the  unsuccessful 
expeditions  to  Cadiz,  and  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  are  mentioned  : 
the  sending  of  ships  to  France  for  the  suppression  of  the 
hugonols :  the  forced  loans :  the  illegal  confinement  of 
men  for  not  obeying  illegal  commands  ;  the  violent  disso- 
lution of  four  parliaments  :  tlie  arbitrary  government  which 
always  succeeded  :  the  questioning,  fining,  and  imprison- 
ing of  members  for  their  conduct  in  the  House :  the  levying 
of  taxes  without  consent  of  the  Commons  :  the  introducing 
of  superstitious  innovations  into  the  church,  without  autiio- 
rity  of  law :  in  short,  every  thing  which,  either  with  or 
without  reason,  had  given  offence,  during  the  course  of 
fifteen  years,  from  the  accession  of  the  king  to  the  calling 
of  the  present  parliament.  And,  though  all  these  grievances 
had  been  already  redressed,  and  even  laws  enacted  for 
future  security  against  their  return,  the  praise  of  these  ad- 
vantages was  ascribed,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parlia- 
ment who  had  extorted  his  consent  to  such  salutary 
statutes.  Tlieir  own  merits  too,  they  asserted,  towards  the 
king,  were  no  less  eminent  than  towards  the  people. 
Though  they  had  seized  his  whole  revenue,  rendered  it 
totally  precarious,  and  made  even  their  temporary  supplies 
be  paid  to  dieir  own  commissioners,  who  were  independent 
of  him;  they  pretended  that  they  had  liberally  supported 
him  in  his  necessities.  By  an  insult  still  more  egregious, 
the  very  giving  of  money  to  the  Scots,  for  levying  war 
against  their  sovereign,  they  represented  as  an  instance  of 
tlicir  duty  towards  him.  And  all  their  grievances,  thev 
said,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than  a  total  subversion  of 
the  constitution,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  formed  com- 
bination of  a  popish  faction,  who  had  ever  swayed  the 
king's  counsels,  wlio  had  endeavoured,  by  an  uninteiTupted 
effort,  to  introduce  their  superstition  into  England  and 
Scotland,  and  who  had  now,  at  last,  excited  an  open  and 
bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland.' 

This  remonstrance,  so  full  of  acrimony  and  violence, 
was  a  plain  signal  for  some  further  attacks  intended  on 
royal  prerogative,  and  a  declaration,  that  the  concessions 
alreadv  made,  however  important,  were  not  to  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  What  pretensions  would  be  advanced,  how 
unprecedented,  how  unlimited,  were  easily  imagined  ;  and 
nothing  less  was  foreseen,  whatever  ancient  names  might 
be  preserved,  than  an  abolition,  almost  total,  of  the  mo- 
narchical government  of  England.  The  opposition,  there- 
fore, which  the  remonstrance  met  with  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  was  great.  For  above  fourteen  hours,  the  de 
bate  was  warmly  managed  ;  and  from  the  weariness  of  the 
king's  partv,  which  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  the  elderly 
people,  and  men  of  cool  spirits,  the  vote  was  at  last  carried 
by  a  small  majority  of  eleven./  Some  time  ^^^  ^^^_ 
after,  the  remonstrance  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  published,  without  being  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers  for  their  assent  and  concurrence. 

When  this  remonstrance  was  dispersed,  it  Reasons od bots 
excited  every  where  the  same  violent  contro-  sides, 
versy,  which  attended  it  when  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  parliament,  said  the  partisans  of  that 
assembly,  have  at  length  profited  by  tlie  fatal  example  of 
their  predecessors ;  and  are  resolved  that  the  fabric,  which 
they  have  generously  undertaken  to  rear  for  the  protection 
of  liberty,  shall  net  be  left  to  future  ages  insecure  and  im- 
perfect. At  the  time  when  tlie  petition  of  right,  that  re- 
quisite vindication  of  a  violated  constitution,  was  extorted 
from  the  unwilling  prince;  who  but  imagmed  that  liberty 
was  at  last  secured,  and  that  the  laws  would  thenceforth 
maintain  themselves  in  opposition  to  arbitrary  authority  ? 
But  what  was  the  event?  A  right  was  indeed  acquired  to 
the  people,  or  rather  their  ancient  right  was  more  exactly 
defined  :  but  as  the  power  of  invading  it  still  remained  in 
the  prince,  no  sooner  did  an  opportunity  offer  than  he 
totally  disregarded  all  laws  and  preceding  engagements, 
and  made  his  will  and  pleasure  the  sole  rule  of  govern- 
ment. Those  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  authority,  which 
he  has  derived  from  his  early  education,  which  are  united 
in  his  mind  with  the  irresistible  illusions  of  self-love,  which 
are  corroborated  by  his  mistaken  principles  of  religion,  it 
is  in  vain  to  hope  that,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  he  will 
sincerely  renounce,  from  any  subsequent  reflection  or  ex- 
perience. Such  conversions,  if  ever  they  happen,  are 
extremely  rare;  but  to  expect  that  they  will  be  derived 
from  necessity,  from  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  anta- 
gonists, from  blame,  from  reproach,  from  opposition,  must 
be  the  result  of  the  fondest  and  most  blind  credulity. 
These  violences,  however  necessary,  are  sure  to  irritate  a 
prince  against  limitations  so  cruelly  imposed  upon  him  ; 
and  each  concession,  which  he  is  constrained  to  make,  is 
regarded  as  a  temporary  tribute  paid  to  faction  and  sedi- 
tion, anil  is  secretly  attended  with  a  resolution  of  seizing 
everv  favourable  opportunity  to  retract  it.  Nor  should 
we  imagine  that  opportunities  of  that  kind  will  not  ofl'er 
in  tlie  course  of  human  affairs.  Governments,  especially 
those  of  a  mixed  kind,  are  in  continual  fluctuation:  the 
humours  of  the  people  change  perpetually  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another :  and  no  resolution  can  be  more  wise,  as 
well  as  more  just,  than  that  of  employing  the  present  ad- 
vantages against  the  king,  who  had  formerly  pushed  much 
less  tempting  ones  to  the  utmost  extremities  against  his 
people  and  his  parliament.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  the 
religious  rage  which  has  seized  the  multitude  be  allowed 
to  e\aporate,  they  will  quickly  return  to  the  ancient  eccle- 
siastical establishment ;  and,  with  it,  embrace  those  prin- 
ciples of  slavery,  which  it  inculcates  with  such  zeal  on  its 
submissive  proselytes.  Those  patriots,  who  are  now  the 
public  idols,  may" then  become  the  oVijects  of  general  de- 
testation ;  and  equal  shouts  of  joy  attend  their  igno- 
minious execution,  with  those  which  second  their  present 
advantages  and  triumphs.  Nor  ought  the  apprehension 
of  such  an  event  to  be  regarded  in  them  as  a  selfish  con- 
sideration :  in  their  safety  is  involved  the  security  of  the 
laws :  the  patrons  of  the  con.'ititution  cannot  suffer  with- 
out a  fatal  blow  to  the  constitution  :  and  it  is  but  justice 
in  the  public  to  protect,  at  any  hazard,  those  who  have  so 
generously  exposed  themselves  to  the  utmost  hazard  for 
the  public  interest.  What  though  monarchy,  the  ancient 
government  of  England,  be  impaired,  during  these  con- 
tests, in  many  of  its  former  prerogatives :  the  laws  will 
flourish  the  niore  by  its  decay  ;  and  it  is  happy,  allowing 
that  matters  are  really  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  that  the  current  at  least  runs  towards  liberty, 
and  that  the  error  is  on  that  side,  which  is  safest  for  the 
general  interest  of  mankind  and  society. 

The  best  arguments  of  the  royalists  against  a  further 
attack  on  the  prerogative  were  founded  more  on  opposite 
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ideas,  whicli  tliey  had  formed  of  the  past  events  of^  this 
reign,  than  on  opposite  principles  of  government.  Some 
invasions,  they  said,  ana  those  too  of  moment,  had  un- 
doubtedly lieen  made  on  national  privileges:  but  were 
we  to  look  for  the  cause  of  these  violences,  we  should  never 
find  it  to  consist  in  the  wanton  tyranny  and  injustice  of 
the  prince,  not  even  in  his  ambition  or  immoderate  appe- 
tite for  authority.  The  hostilities  with  Spain,  in  which 
the  king,  on  his  accession,  found  himself  eneagcd,  how- 
ever imprudent  and  unnecessary,  had  proceeded  from  the 
advice,  and  even  importunity,  of  the  parliament ;  who 
deserted  him  immediately  after  they  had  embarked  him 
in  those  warlike  measures.  A  yoahs  prince,  jealous  of 
honour,  was  naturally  afraid  of  being  foiled  in  his  tirst 
enterprise,  and  had  not  as  yet  attained  such  maturity  of 
counsel,  as  to  perceive  that  his  sreatest  honour  lay  in  pre- 
serving the  laws  inviolate,  and  gaining  the  full  confidence 
of  his  people.  The  rigour  of  the  subsequent  parliaments 
had  been  extreme  with  regard  to  many  articles,  iiarticu- 
larly  tonnage  and  poundage;  and  had  reduced  tlic  king 
to  an  absolute  necessity,  if  he  would  preserve  entire  the 
royal  prerogative,  of  levying  those  duties  by  his  own  au- 
thority, and  of  breaking  through  the  forms,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  spirit,  of  the  constitution.  Having  once 
made  so  perilous  a  step,  he  was  naturally  induced  to 
continue,  and  to  consult  the  public  interest,  by  imposing 
ship-money,  and  other  moderate,  though  irregular,  burdens 
and  taxations.  A  sure  proof  that  he  had  formed  no  sys- 
tem for  enslaving  his  people  is,  that  the  chief  object  of  his 
government  has  been  to  raise  a  naval,  not  a  military, 
force ;  a  project  useful,  honourable,  nay,  indispensably 
requisite,  and,  in  spite  of  his  great  necessities,  brought 
almost  to  a  happy  conclusion.  It  is  now  full  time  to  free 
him  from  all  these  necessities,  and  to  apply  cordials  and 
lenitives,  after  those  severities,  which  have  already  had 
their  full  course  against  him.  Never  was  sovereign  blessed 
with  more  moderation  of  temper,  with  more  justice,  more 
humanity,  more  honour,  or  a  more  gentle  disposition. 
What  pity  that  such  a  prince  should  so  long  have  been 
harassed  with  rigours,  suspicions,  calumnies,  complaints, 
encroachments ;  and  been  forced  from  that  path  in  which 
the  rectitude  of  bis  principles  would  have  inclined  him  to 
have  constantly  trod  !  If  some  few  instances  are  found  of 
violations  made  on  the  petition  of  right,  which  he  himself 
had  granted  ;  there  is  an  easier  and  more  natural  way  for 
preventing  the  return  of  like  inconveniences,  than  by  a 
total  abolition  of  royal  authority.  Let  the  revenue  be 
settled,  suitiibly  to  the  ancient  dignity  and  splendour  of 
the  crown  ;  let  the  public  necessities  be  fully  supplied  ; 
let  the  remaining  articles  of  prerogative  be  left  untouched  ; 
and  the  kiug,  as  he  has  already  lost  the  power,  will  lay 
aside  the  will,  of  invading  the  constitution.  From  what 
quarter  can  jealousies  now  arise  !  What  further  security 
can  be  desired  or  expected!  The  king's  preceding  coii- 
ce.ssions,  so  far  from  being  insufficient  for  public  security, 
have  rather  erred  on  the  other  extreme ;  and,  by  depriving 
him  of  all  power  of  self-defence,  are  the  real  cause  why 
the  Commons  are  imboldened  to  raise  pretensions  hitherto 
unheard  of  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  subvert  the  whole 
system  of  the  constitution.  But  would  they  be  content 
with  moderate  advantages,  is  it  not  evident  that,  besides 
other  important  concessions,  the  present  parliament  may 
be  continued,  till  the  government  be  accustomed  to  the 
new  track,  and  every  part  be  restored  to  full  harmony  and 
concord?  By  the  triennial  act  a  perpetual   succession  of 

{larhaments  is  established,  as  everlasting  guardians  to  the 
aws,  while  the  king  possesses  no  independent  power  or 
military'  force,  bv  which  he  can  be  suppoited  in  nis  inva- 
sion of  them.  No  danger  remains,  but  what  is  insepar- 
able from  all  free  constitutions,  and  what  forms  the  very 
essence  of  their  freedom :  the  danger  of  a  change  in  the 
people's  disposition,  and  of  general  disgust,  contracted 
against  popular  privileges.  To  prevent  such  an  evil,  no 
expedient  is  more  proper  than  to  contain  ourselves  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  to  consider  that  all  ex- 
tiemes  naturally  and  infallibly  beget  each  other.  In  the 
same  manner  as"  the  past  usurpations  of  the  crown,  how- 
ever excusable  on  account  of  the  necessity  or  provoca- 
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lions  whence  they  arose,  have  excited  an  immeasurable 
appetite  for  liberty ;  let  us  beware,  lest  our  encroachments, 
by  introducing  anarchy,  make  the  people  seek  shelter 
under  the  peaceable  and  despotic  rule  of  a  monarch. 
Authority,  as  well  as  liberty,  is  requisite  to  government ; 
and  is  even  requisite  to  the  support  of  liberty  itself,  by 
maintaining  the  laws,  which  can  alone  regulate  and  pro- 
tect it.  V\  nat  madness,  while  every  thing  is  so  happily 
settled  under  ancient  forms  and  institutions,  now  more 
exactly  poised  and  adjusted,  to  try  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment of  a  new  constitution,  and  renounce  the  mature 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  for  the  crude  whimsies  of  turbu- 
lent innovators!  Besides  the  certain  and  inconceivable 
mischiefs  of  civil  war;  are  not  the  jierils  apparent,  which 
the  delicate  frame  of  liberty  must  inevitably  sustain 
amidst  the  furious  shock  of  arms !  \\'hichever  side  pre- 
vails, fhc  can  scarcely  hope  to  remain  inviolate,  and  may 
suffer  no  less,  or  rather  greater,  injuries  from  the  bound- 
less pretensions  of  forces  engaged  in  her  cause,  than 
from  the  invasion  of  enraged  troops,  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  monarchy. 

The  king,  upon  his  return  from  Scotland,  was  received 
in  London  with  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  every  demonstration  of  regard  and  aft'ec- 
tion.'  Sir  Ilichard  Goumay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of  mo- 
deration and  authority,  had  promoted  these  favourable 
di'spositions,  and  had  engaged  the  populace, 
who  so  lately  insulted  the  king,  and  who  so  '  '  ' 
soon  after  made  furious  war  upon  him,  to  give  him  these 
marks  of  their  dutiful  attachment.  But  all  the  pleasure 
which  Charles  reaped  from  this  joyous  reception,  was 
soon  damped  by  the  remonstrance  of  the  Commons  which 
was  presented  him,  together  with  a  petition  of  a  like 
strain.  The  bad  counsels  which  he  followed  are  there 
complained  of;  his  concurrence  in  the  Irish  rebellion 
plainly  insinuated ;  the  scheme  laid  for  the  introduction 
of  popery  and  superstition  inveighed  against ;  and,  as  a 
remedy  for  all  these  evils,  he  is  desired  to  intrust  every 
office  and  command  to  persons  in  whom  his  parliament 
should  have  cause  to  confide.*  By  this  phrase,  which  is 
so  often  repeated  in  all  the  memorials  and  addresses  of 
that  time,  the  Commons  meant  themselves  and  their 
adherents. 

As  soon  as  the  remonstrance  of  thetoramous  was  pub- 
lished, the  king  dispersed  an  answer  to  it.  In  tliis  con- 
test he  lay  under  great  disadvantages.  Not  only  the  ears 
of  the  people  were  extremely  prejudiced  against  him ;  the 
best  topics  upon  which  he  could  justify,  at  least  apologize 
for,  his  former  conduct,  were  such  as  it  was  not  safe  or 
prudent  for  him  at  this  time  to  employ.  So  high  was  the 
national  idolatry  towards  parliaments,  that  to  blame  the 
past  conduct  of  these  assemblies,  would  have  been  very 
ill  received  by  the  generality  of  the  people.  So  loud  were 
the  complaints  against  regal  usurpations,  tliat  had  the 
king  asserted  the  prerogative  of  supplying,  by  his  own 
authority,  the  deficiencies  in  government,  arising  from  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Commons,  he  would  have  increased  the 
clamoure  with  which  the  whole  nation  already  resounded. 
Charles,  therefore,  contented  himself  with  observing  in 
general,  that  even  during  that  period  so  much  complained 
of,  the  people  enjoyed  a  great  measure  of  happiness,  not 
only  comparatively,  in  respect  of  their  neigiibours,  but 
even  in  respect  of  those  times  which  were  justly  accounted 
the  most  fortunate.  He  made  warm  protestations  of  sin- 
cerity in  the  reformed  religion ;  he  promised  indulgence 
to  tender  consciences  with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church;  he  mentioned  his  great  concessions  to  natioiial 
liberty;  he  blamed  the  infamous  libels  everywhere  dis- 
persed against  his  person  and  the  national  religion;  he 
complained  of  the  general  reproaches  thrown  out  in  the 
remonstrance  with  regard  to  ill  counsels,  though  he  had 
protected  no  minister  from  parliamentary  justice,  retained 
no  unpopular  servant,  and  conferred  offices  on  no  one 
who  enjoyed  not  a  high  character  and  estimation  in  the 
public.  "  If,  notwithstanding  this,"  he  adds,  "any  malig- 
nant party  shall  take  heart,  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  their  country  to  their  own  sinister 
ends  and  ambition,  under  whatever  pretence  of  religion 
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and  conscience ;  if  ihey  shall  endenvoiir  to  lessen  my  re- 
|iutation  and  interest,  and  to  weaken  niv  lawful  power 
and  aulliority  ;  if  tliev  shall  attempt,  by  discoiintenaiiciii!; 
the  present  laws,  to  loosen  the  bands  of  {joveniment,  that 
all  disorder  and  confusion  may  break  in  upon  us  ;  1  doubt 
not  but  God  in  his  good  time  will  discover  tliem  to  me, 
and  that  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  my  hioh  court  of 
pitrliament  will  join  with  me  in  their  suppression  and 
punishment."''  Nothing  shows  more  evidently  the  hard 
situation  in  which  Charles  was  placed,  than  to  observe, 
tliat  he  was  cbliged  to  confine  liimself  within  the  limits  of 
civility  towards  Mibjects  who  had  tninsijressed  all  bounds 
of  regard,  and  even  of  good  manners,  in  tlie  treatment  of 
ilieir  sovereign. 

Tlie  first  instance  of  those  parliamentary  encroachments 
which  Charles  was  now  to  look  for,  w  as,  the  bill  for  press- 
ing soldiers  to  the  service  of  Ireland.  This  bill  quickly 
passed  the  lower  House.  In  the  (ireamble,  the  king's 
power  of  pressing,  a  power  exercised  during  all  former 
times,  was  declared  illegal,  and  contniry  to  the  liberty  of 
llie  subject.  Bv  a  necessary  consequence,  the  prerogative 
which  the  cronii  had  ever  assumed  of  obliging  men  to 
accept  of  any  branch  of  public  service,  was  abolished  and 
annihilated  :' a  prerogative,  it  must  be  owned,  not  very 
compatible  with  a  limited  monarchy.  In  oi'der  to  elude 
this  law,  the  king  offered  to  raise  10,000  volunteers  for 
the  Irish  senice  :  but  the  Commons  were  afraid  lest  such 
an  army  should  be  too  much  at  his  devotion.  Charles, 
still  unwilling  to  submit  to  so  considerable  a  diminution 
of  power,  came  to  tlie  House  of  Peers,  and  offered  to  pass 
the  law  without  the  preamble ;  by  which  means,  lie  said, 
tliat  lU-timed  question  with  regard  to  the  prerogative  would 
for  the  present  be  avoided,  and  the  pretensions  of  each 
party  be  left  entire.  Both  Houses  took  fire  at  this  measure, 
which,  from  a  similar  instance  while  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford  was  in  dependence,  Charles  might  foresee 
would  be  received  with  resentment.  The  Lords,  as  well 
as  Commons,  passed  a  vote,  declaring  it  to  be  a  high 
breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to  tak'e  notice  of  any  bill 
which  was  in  agitation  in  either  of  the  Houses,  or  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  with  regard  to  it,  before  it  be  presented 
to  him  for  his  assent  in  a  parliamentary  manner.  The  king 
was  obliged  to  compose  all  matters  by  an  apology .<: 

The  general  question,  we  may  observe,  with  regard  to 
privileges  of  parliament,  has  always  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues, one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  the  English  consti- 
tution ;  and,  in  some  respects,  notwithstanding  the  accu- 
rate genius  of  tliat  government,  these  privileges  are  at 
present  as  undetermined  as  were  formerly  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  Such  privileges  as  are  founded  on  long 
precedent  cannot  be  controverted  :  but  though  it  were  cer- 
tain that  former  kings  had  not,  in  any  instance,  taken 
notice  of  bills  lying  before  the  Houses,  (which  yet  appears 
to  have  been  very  common,)  it  follows  not,  merely  from 
their  never  exerting  such  a  power,  that  they  had  renounced 
it  or  never  were  possessed  of  it.  Such  privileges  also  as 
•ire  essential  to  all  free  assemblies  which  deliberate,  they 
inav  be  allowed  to  assume,  whatever  precedents  mav  pre- 
vail :  but  though  the  king's  interposition,  by  an  offer  or 
advice,  docs  in  some  degree  overawe  or  restrain  liberty ;  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  imposes  such  evident  violence 
as  to  entitle  the  parliament,  without  any  other  authority 
or  concession,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  excluding  it.  But 
this  was  the  favourable  time  for  extending  privileges  ;  and 
had  none  more  exorbitant  or  unreasonable  been  chal- 
lenged, few  bad  consequences  had  followed.  The  esta- 
blishment of  this  rule,  it  is  certain,  contributes  to  the 
order  and  regularity,  as  well  as  freedom,  of  parliamentary 
proceedings. 

Tlie  interposition  of  Peers  in  the  election  of  commoners 
was  likewise  alxjut  this  time  declared  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege ;  and  continues  ever  since  to  be  condemned  by  votes 
of  the  Commons,  and  universally  practised  throughout  the 
nation. 

Every  measure  pursued  by  the  Commons,  and,  still 
more,  every  attempt  made  by  their  partisans,  were  full  of 
the   most   inveterate  hatred  against  the  hierarchy,  and 
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showed  a  determined  resolution  of  subverting  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  Besides  numberless  vex- 
ations and  iier.seeutioiis  which  the  clergy  underwent 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  lower  House,  the  Peers, 
while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  having  passed  an  order 
for  the  observance  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  public  wor- 
ship, tlie  Commons  assumed  such  aulliority,  that,  bv  a 
vote  alone  of  their  House,  they  suspended  those  laws, 
though  enacted  by  the  whole  legislature :  and  they  par- 
ticularly forbade  bowing  at  the  name  of  ,(esus  ;  a  practice 
which  gave  them  the  highest  scandal,  and  which  was  one 
of  their  capital  objections  against  the  established  religion.'' 
They  complained  of  the  king's  filling  five  vacant  sees,  and 
considered  it  as  an  insult  upon  them,  that  he  should  com- 
plete and  strengthen  an  order,  which  they  intended  soon 
entirely  to  abolish.^  They  had  accused  thirteen  bishops  of 
high  treason,  for  enacting  t-.mons  without  consent  of  par- 
liament,f  though  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  no 
other  method  had  ever  been  practised  :  and  they  now  in- 
sisted that  the  Peers,  upon  this  general  accusation,  should 
sequester  those  bishops  from  their  seats  in  parliament,  and 
commit  them  to  prison.  Their  bill  for  taking  away  the 
bishops'  votes  had  last  winter  been  rejected  by  the  Peers  : 
but  they  again  introduced  the  same  bill,  though  no  pro- 
rogation had  intervened ;  and  they  endeavoured,  by  som^; 
minute  alterations,  to  elude  that  rule  of  parliament  which 
opposed  them.  And  when  they  sent  up  this  bill  to  the 
Lords,  they  made  a  demand,  the  most  absurd  in  the  world, 
that  the  bishops,  being  all  of  them  parties,  should  be 
refused  a  vote  with  regard  to  that  question.g  After  the 
resolution  was  once  formed  by  the  Commons,  of  invading 
the  established  government  of  church  and  state,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  their  ptoceedings,  in  such  a  violent 
attempt,  would  thencefortn  be  altogether  regular  and 
equitable :  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  their  attack 
on  the  hierarchy,  they  still  more  openly  passed  all  hounds 
of  moderation,  as  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  the  sacredness 
of  the  cause  would  sufficiently  atone  for  employing  means 
the  most  irregular  and  unprecedented.  This  principle, 
which  prevails  so  much  among  zealots,  never  displayed 
itself  so  openly  as  during  the  transactions  of  this  wliole 
period. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  efforts  of  the  Commons, 
they  could  not  expect  the  concurrence  of  the  upper  House, 
eitHer  to  this  law,  or  to  any  other  which  they  should  inti-o- 
duce  for  the  further  limitation  of  royal  authority.  The 
majority  of  the  Peers  adhered  to  the  king,  and  plainly  fore- 
saw the  depression  of  nobility,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  popular  usurpations  on  the  crown.  The  insolence, 
indeed,  of  the  Commons,  and  their  haughty  treatment  of 
the  Lords,  had  already  risen  to  a  great  height,  and  gave 
sufficient  warning  of  their  future  attempts  upon  that  order. 
They  muttered  somewhat  of  their  regret  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and  that  the  House 
of  Peers  would  have  no  part  in  the  honour.  Nay,  tliey 
went  so  far  as  openly  to  tell  the  Lords,  "  That  they  them- 
selves were  the  representative  body  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  that  the  Peers  were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held 
their  seats  in  a  particular  capacity  :  and  therefore,  if  their 
lordships  will  not  consent  to  the  passing  of  acts  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  people,  the  Commons,  together 
with  such  of  the  Lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  danger, 
must  join  together,  and  represent  the  matter  to  his  majes- 
ty."'" So  violent  was  the  democratical,  enthusiastic  spirit 
diffused  throughout  the  nation,  that  a  total  confusion  of  all 
rank  and  order  was  justly  to  be  apprehended ;  and  the 
wonder  was  not,  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles  should  seek 
shelter  under  the  throne,  nut  that  any  of  them  should 
venture  to  desert  it.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  seized 
many,  and  carried  them  wide  of  the  most  established 
maxims  of  civil  policy.  Among  the  opponents  of  the  king 
are  ranked  the  Earl  of  Nortliumberland,  lord  admiral,  a 
man  of  the  first  family  ami  fortune,  and  endowed  with  that 
dignified  pride  which  so  well  became  his  rank  and  station  : 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  inherited  all  his  father's  popularity, 
and  having,  from  his  early  youth,  sought  renown  in  arms, 
united  to  a  middling  capacity  tliat  rigid  inflexibility  of 
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honour  which  forms  the  proper  ornament  of  a  nobleman 
.111(1  a  soldier :  Lord  Kimbolton,  soon  after  Earl  of 
ManchesttT,  ;i  person  distinguislied  by  humanity,  gene- 
rosity, afliiliilUv,  and  every  amiable  virtue.  These  men, 
finding  that  tln-ir  credit  ran  hii;h  with  tiie  nation,  ventured 
to  eiicoiiraL't'  llio-e  popiil.ir  disorders,  which,  they  vainly 
imagini'd,  they  po.ssessed  authority  sufficient  to  regulate 
and  control. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  upper  House,  the 
Commons  had  a  recourse  to  the  popidace,  who  on  other 
occasions  had  done  them  sucli  important  service.  Amidst 
the  greatest  security,  they  affected  continual  fears  of  de- 
struction to  themselves  and  the  nation,  and  seemed  to 
quake  at  every  breath  or  rumour  of  danger.  They  again 
excited  the  people  by  never-ceasing  in<iuiries  after  con- 
spiracies, by  reports  of  insurrections,  by  feigned  intelligence 
of  invasions  from  abroad,  by  discoveries  of  dangerous 
combinations  at  home  among  papists  and  their  adherents. 
\\  lien  Charles  dismissed  the  guard  which  they  had  ordered 
during  his  absence,  they  complained ;  and,  upon  his 
promising  them  a  new  guard,  under  the  comraaud  of  the 
Earl  of  Lindesey,  they  absolutely  refused  the  offer,  and 
were  well  pleased  to  insinuate,  by  lliis  instance  of  jealousy, 
that  their  danger  chiefly  arose  from  the  king  himself  They 
ordered  halherts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they 
assembled,  and  thus  armed  themselves  against  those  con- 
spiracies with  which,  they  pretended,  they  were  hourly 
threatened.  All  stories  of  plots,  however  ridiculous,  were 
willingly  attended  to,  and  were  dispersed  among  the  mul- 
titude, to  whose  capacity  tliey  were  well  adapted.  Beale, 
a  taylor,  informed  the  Commons,  that,  walking  in  the 
fields,  he  had  hearkened  to  the  discourse  of  certain  persons 
unknown  to  him,  and  had  heard  them  talk  of  a  most 
dangerous  conspiracy.  A  hundred  and  eisrht  ruffians,  as 
he  learned,  had  been  appointed  to  murder  a  hundred  and 
eight  Lords  and  Commoners,  and  were  promised  rewards 
for  these  assassinations,  ten  pounds  for  each  lord,  forty 
shillings  for  each  commoner.  L^pon  tliis  notable  intelli- 
gence, orders  were  issued  for  seizing  priests  and  Jesuits,  a 
conference  was  desired  with  t!ie  Lords,  and  the  deputy- 
lieutenants  of  some  suspected  counties  were  ordered  to  put 
the  people  in  a  posture  of  defence.'' 

The  pulpits  likewise  were  called  in  aid,  and  resounded 
with  the  dangers  which  threatened  religion,  from  the 
desperate  attempts  of  papists  and  malignants.  Blultitudes 
flocked  towards  Westminster,  and  insulted  the  prelates 
and  such  of  the  Lords  as  adhered  to  the  crown.  The  Peers 
voted  a  declaration  against  those  tumults,  and  sent  it  to 
the  lower  House ;  but  these  refused  their  concurrence.' 
Some  seditious  apprentices,  being  seized  and  committed  to 
prison,  immediately  received  their  liberty,  by  an  order  of 
the  Commons."'  Tlie  sheriffs  and  justices  having  ap- 
pointed constables  witli  strong  watches  to  guard  the  parlia- 
ment, the  Commons  sent  for  t!ie  constables,  and  required 
them  to  discharge  the  watches,  convened  the  justices, 
voted  their  orders  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  one  of 
them  to  the  Tower."  Encouraged  by  these  intimations  of 
their  pleasure,  the  populace  crowded'about  Whitehall,  and 
threw  out  insolent  menaces  against  Charles  himself.  Seve- 
ral reduced  officers  and  young  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of 
court,  during  this  time  of  disorder  and  danger,  offered  their 
service  to  the  king.  Between  them  and  the  populace  there 
passed  frequent  skirmishes,  which  ended  not  without 
bloodshed.  By  way  of  reproach,  these  gentlemen  gave  the 
lahble  the  appellation  of  Roundheads,  on  account  of  the 
short  cropt  hair  which  they  wore :  these  called  the  others 
Cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before  suf- 
ficiently provided  with  religious  as  well  as  civil- causes  of 
quarrel,  was  also  supplied  with  party-names,  under  which 
the  ftictions  might  rendezvous  and  signalize  their  mutual 
hatred." 

Meanwhile  the  tumults  still  continued,  and  even  in- 
creased about  Westminster  and  Whitehall.  The  cry  in- 
ces.santly  resounded  against  bishops  and  rotfen-hearled 
I'tids.v  The  former  especially,  being  distinguishable  by 
their  habit,  and  being  the  object  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the 
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sectaries,  were  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  iiisulls.'i 
Williams,  now  createl  Archbishop  of  York,  having  been 
abused  by  the  populace,  hastily  called  a  meeting  of  his 
brethren.  By  his  advice  a  protestation  was 
drawn  and  addressed  to  the  king  and  the  «■-"■ 
House  of  Lords.  The  lushops  there  set  fortli,  that  though 
they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament, 
yet  in  coming  thither,  they  had  been  menaced,  a.ssaulted, 
affronted,  by  the  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no  longer 
with  safety  attend  their  duty  in  the  House.  For  this  reason 
they  protested  against  all  laws,  votes,  and  resolutions,  as 
null  and  invalid,  which  should  pass  during  the  time  of 
their  constrained  absence.  This  protestation,  wliich,  though 
just  and  legal,  was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  signed  by 
twelve  bishops,  and  communicated  to  the  king,  who 
hastily  approved  of  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  presented  to  the 
Lords,  that  house  desired  a  conference  with  the  Commons, 
whom  they  informed  of  this  unexpected  protestation.  The 
opportunity  was  seized  with  joy  and  triumph.  An  im- 
peachment of  high  treason  was  immediately  impeachment  of 
sent  up  against  the  bishops,  as  endeavouring  ""  bishops. 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legislature.''  They  were,  on  the  first 
demand,  sequestered  from  parliament,  and  committed  to 
custody.  No  man,  in  either  House,  ventured  to  speak  a 
word  in  their  vindication ;  so  much  displeased  was  every 
one  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty.  One  person  alone  said,  that  he  did  not  believe 
them  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  but  that  they  were  stark  mad, 
and  therefore  desired  they  might  be  sent  to  Bedlam.' 

A  few  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed         ^ 
into  another  indiscretion,  much  more  fatal : 
an   indiscretion,  to  which  all  the  ensuing  disorders  and 
civil  wars  ought  immediately  and  directlj  to  be  ascribed. 
This  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Kimboltou  and  the 
five  members. 

When  the  Commons  employed,  in  their  remonstrance, 
language  so  severe  and  indecent,  they  had  not  been 
actuated  entirely  by  insolence  and  passion  :  their  views 
were  more  solid  and  profound.  They  considered,  that  in 
a  violent  attempt,  sucri  as  an  invasion  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, the  more  leisure  was  afforded  the  jieople  to  re- 
flect, the  less  would  they  be  inclined  to  second  that 
rash  and  dangerous  enterprise ;  that  the  Peers  would  cer- 
tainly refuse  their  concurrence,  nor  were  there  any  hopes 
of  prevailing  on  them,  but  by  instigating  the  populace  to 
tumult  and  disorder ;  that  the  employing  of  such  odious 
means  for  so  invidious  an  end,  would,  at  long-run,  lose 
them  all  their  popularity,  and  turn  the  tide  of  favour  to 
the  contrary  party  ;  and  that,  if  the  king  only  remained  in 
tranquillitVyand  cautiously  eluded  the  first  violence  of  the 
tempest,  he  would,  in  the  end,  certainly  prevail,  and  be 
able  at  least  to  preserve  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution. 
They  were  therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  excite  him  to 
some  violent  passion  ;  in  hopes  tnat  he  would  commit  in- 
discretions, of  which  tliey  might  make  advantage. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  succeeded  beyond  their 
fondest  wishes.  Charles  was  enraged  to  find  that  all  his 
concessions  but  increased  their  demands  ;  that  the  people, 
who  were  returning  to  a  sense  of  duty  towards  him,  were 
again  roused  to  sedition  and  tumults ;  that  the  blackest 
calumnies  were  propagated  against  him,  and  even  the  Irish 
massacre  ascribed  to  his  counsels  and  machinations  ;  and 
that  a  method  of  address  was  adopted,  not  only  unsuitable 
towards  so  great  a  prince,  but  which  no  private  gentleman 
could  bear  without  resentment.  When  he  considered  all 
these  increasing  acts  of  insolence  in  the  Commons,  he  was 
apt  to  ascribe  them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  own  indo- 
lence and  facility.  The  queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  court 
further  stimulated  his  passion,  and  represented,  that,  if  he 
exerted  the  vigour  and  displayed  the  majesty  of  a  mo- 
narch, the  daring  usurpations  of  his  subjects  would  slirink 
before  him.  Lord  Disby,  a  man  of  fine  parts,  but  full  of 
levity,  and  hurried  on  by  precipitate  passions,  suggested 
like  counsels ;  and  Charles,  who,  though  commonly  mode- 
rate in  his  temper,  was  ever  disposed  to  hasty  resolu- 
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tions,  gave  way  to  tlic  fatal  importiiiiity  of  his  friends  and 
servants.' 
Accusation  of       Herbert,  attorney-sreneral,  appeared  in  the 
the  ftve  Qitm-    House  of  Peers,  and  in  liis  majesty's  name, 
^■"'  entered  an  accusation  of  high  treason  asiamsi 

l.ord  KimboUon  and  five  commoners,  llollis.  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerisr,  Hambden,  Pym,and  Strode.  The  articles  were, 
tliat  they  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  government  of  the  kingdom,  to  de- 
prive the  king  of  his  regal  power,  and  to  nnpose  on  his 
subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  authority ;  that  they 
had  endeavoured,  by  many  foul  as|)ersions  on  his  majesty 
and  his  govermnent,  to  alienate  the  aHiictions  of  his  people, 
and  make  him  odious  to  them  ;  that  they  had  attempted  to 
draw  his  late  array  to  disobedience  of  his  royal  com- 
mands, and  to  side  with  them  in  their  traitorous  designs ; 
that  thev  had  invited  and  encouraged  a  foreign  power  to 
invade  the  kingdom ;  that  they  had  aimed  at  subverting 
the  ri!;hts  and  very  being  of  parliament ;  that,  in  order  to 
complete  their  traitorous  designs,  they  had  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  in  tliem  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the 
parliament  to  join  with  them,  and  to  that  end,  had  actually 
raised  and  countenanced  tumults  against  the   king  and 

f)arliament ;  and  that  they  had  traitorouslv  conspired  to 
evv,  and  actually  had  levied,  war  against  the  king." 

Tfie  whole  world  stood  amazed  at  this  important  ac- 
cusation, so  suddenly  entered  upon,  without  concert, 
deliberation,  or  reflection.  Some  of  these  articles  of  ac- 
cusation, men  said,  to  judge  by  appearance,  seem  to  be 
common  between  the  impeached  members  and  the  parlia- 
ment ;  nor  did  these  persons  appear  any  further  active  in 
the  enterprises  of  wluch  they  were  accused,  than  so  far  as 
they  concurred  with  the  majority  in  their  votes  and 
speeches.  Though  proofs  might,  perhaps,  be  produced,  of 
their  privately  inviting  tlie  Scots  to  invade  England  ;  how 
could  such  an  attempt  be  considered  as  treason,  after  the 
act  of  oblivion  which  had  passed,  and  after  that  both 
Houses,  with  the  king's  concurrence,  had  voted  that  na- 
tion three  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  their  brotherly 
assistance  ?  While  the  House  of  Peers  are  scarcely  able 
to  maintain  their  independency,  or  to  reject  the  bills  sent 
them  by  the  Commons ;  will  they  ever  be  permitted  by 
the  populace,  supposinj  them  inclined,  to  pass  a  sentence, 
which  must  totally  subdue  the  lower  House,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  ambitious  undertakings  '.  These  five  members, 
at  least  Pvni,  Hambden,  and  HoUis,  are  the  very  heads  of 
the  popular  partv ;  and  if  these  be  taken  otf, What  fate 
must  be  expected  by  their  followers,  who  are  many  of 
them  accomplices  in  the  same  treason  .'  The  punishment 
of  leaders  is  ever  the  last  triumph  over  a  broken  and 
routed  party ;  but  surely  was  never  before  attempted,  in 
opposition  to  a  faction,  during  the  full  tide  of  its  power 
and  success. 

But  men  had  not  leisure  to  wonder  at  the  indiscretion 
of  this  measure  :  their  astonishment  was  excited  bv  new 
attempts,  still  more  precipitate  and  imprudent.  A  serjeant- 
at-arms,  m  the  kings  name,  demanded  of  the  House  the 
five  members ;  and  was  sent  back  without  any  positive 
answer.  Messengers  were  employed  to  search  for  them 
and  anest  them.  Their  trunks,  chambers,  and  studies, 
were  sealed  and  locked.  The  House  voted  all  these  acts 
of  violence  to  be  breaches  of  privilege,  and  commanded 
every  one  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  members."  The 
king,  irritated  by  all  this  opposition,  resolved  next  day  to 
come  in  person  to  the  House,  with  an  intention  to  demand, 
perhaps  seize,  in  their  presence,  the  persons  whom  he  had 
accused. 

This  resolution  was  discovered  to  the  Countess  of  Car- 
lisle, sister  to  Northumberland,  a  lady  of  spirit,  wit,  and 
intrigue.*  She  privately  sent  intellisrence  to  the  five  mem- 
bers; and  they  had  time  to  withdraw,  a  moment  before  the 
king  entered.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  ordinary  re- 
tinue, to  the  number  of  above  two  hundred,  armed  .is 
usual,  some  with  halberts,  some  with  walking  swords. 
Tlie  king  left  them  at  the  door,  and  he  himself  advanced 
alone  through  the  hall;  while  all  the  members  rose  to  re- 
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ceive  him.  The  speaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  the 
king  look  possession  of  it.  The  speech  which  he  made 
was  as  follows  :  "  (Jentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion 
of  coining  to  you.  Yesterday,  I  sent  a  serjeant-at-arms,  to 
demand  some,  who,  by  my  order,  were  accused  of  high 
treason.  Instead  ofobedience,!  received  a  message.  I  must 
here  declare  to  you,  that  though  no  king  that  ever  was  in 
Kiigland  could  Ix'  move  careful  of  your  privileiies  than  I 
shall  be,  yet  m  cases  of  treason  no  person  has  privilege. 
Therefore  am  I  come  to  tell  you,  that  1  must  have  these 
men  wheresoever  1  can  find  them.  Well,  since  I  see  all 
the  birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  that  you  will  send  them  to 
me  as  soon  as  they  return.  But  I  assure  you,  on  the  word 
of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  but  shall  proceed 
against  tliem  in  a  fair  and  legal  way  :  for  I  never  meant  any 
other :  and  now  since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what  1  came  for,  I 
think  this  is  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat  what  1  have  said 
formerlv,  that  whatever  I  have  done  in  favour  and  to  the 
good  of  mv  sutijects,  I  do  intend  to  maintain  it." J' 

When  t^e  king  was  looking  around  for  the  accused 
members,  he  asked  the  speaker,  who  stood  below,  whether 
.any  of  these  persons  were  in  the  House.'  The  speaker, 
falling  on  his  knee,  prudently  replied:  '"  I  have.  Sir, 
neitlier  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  this  place, 
but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  sen'ant  lam. 
And  I  humbly  ask  pardon,  that  I  cannot  give  any  other 
answer  to  what  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me."* 

The  Commons  were  in  the  utmost  disorder ;  and,  when 
the  king  was  departing,  some  members  cried  aloud,  so  as 
he  might  hear  them.  Privilege !  privilege !  And  the 
House  immediately  adjourned  till  next  day.' 

That  evening,  the  accused  members,  to  snow  the  greater 
apprehension,  removed  into  the  city,  which  was  their  for- 
tress. The  citizens  were  the  whole  night  in  arms.  Some 
people,  who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  perhaps 
actuated  by  their  own  terrors,  ran  from  gate  to  gate,  cry- 
in.'  out,  that  the  cavaliers  were  coming  to  burn  the  city, 
and  that  the  king  himself  was  at  their  head. 

Next  morning  Charles  sent  to  the  mayor,  and  ordered 
him  to  call  a  common-council  immediately.  About  ten 
o'clock,  he  himself,  attended  only  by  three  or  four  lords, 
went  to  Guildhall.  He  told  the  common-council,  that 
he  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  apprehensions  entertained  of 
him ;  that  he  was  come  to  them  without  any  guard,  in 
order  to  show  how  much  he  relied  on  their  affections ;  and 
that  he  had  accused  certain  men  of  high  treason,  against 
whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way,  and  therefore 
presumed  that  they  would  not  meet  with  protection  in 
the  city.  After  many  other  gracious  expressions,  he  told 
one  of  the  sheriffs,  who  of  the  two  was  thought  the  least 
inclined  to  his  service,  that  he  would  dine  with  him.  He 
departed  the  hall  without  receiving  the  applause  which  he 
expected.  In  passing  through  the  streets,  he  heard  the 
cry.  Privilege  of  parliament  !  privilege  (if  parliament  ! 
resounding  from  all  quarters.  One  of  the  populace,  more 
insolent  than  the  rest,  drew  nigh  to  his  coach,  and  called 
out  with  a  loud  voice.  To  t/nur  tenis,  O  Israel.'  the  words 
employed  by  the  mutinous  Israelites  when  they  abandon- 
ed Kehoboam,  their  rash  and  ill-counselled  sovereign.'' 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met,  they  affected  the 
greatest  dismay ;  and  adjourning  themselves  for  some 
days,  ordered  a  committee  to  sit  in  Merchant-Taylors'  hall 
in  the  city.  The  committee  made  an  exact  inquiry  into 
all  circumstances  attending  the  kind's  entry  into  the 
House:  every  passionate  speech,  every  menacing  gesture 
of  any,  even  the  meanest  of  his  attendants,  was  recorded 
and  aggravated.  An  intention  of  offering  violence  to  the 
parliament,  of  seizing  the  accused  members  in  the  very 
House,  and  of  murdering  all  who  should  make  resistance, 
was  inferred.  And  that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege, 
so  It  was  called,  was  still  ascribed  to  the  counsel  of  papists 
and  their  adherents.  Tliis  expression,  which  then  recurred 
every  moment  in  speeches  and  memorials,  and  which  at 
present  is  so  apt  to  excite  laughter  in  the  reader,  begat  at 
that  time  the  deepest  and  most  real  consternation  through- 
out the  kingdom. 
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A  It'ttei-  was  prttended  to  be  intercepted,  and  was  coin- 
inuiiicated  to  the  committee,  who  |ireteiided  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  it.  One  catliolic  tliere  congratulates  another 
on  the  accusation  of  tiie  members ;  and  represents  that 
incident  as  a  branch  of  the  same  pious  contrivance,  which 
had  excited  the  Irish  insurrection,  and  by  which  the  pro- 
fane heretics  would  soon  be  exterminateil  in  England.' 

The  ilouse  again  met,  and  after  confirming  the  votes  of 
their  committee,  instantly  adjourned,  as  if  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  penis  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies. 
This  practice  they  continued  for  some  time.  When  the 
people,  by  these  affected  panics,  were  wrought  up  to  a 
sufficient  degree  of  rage  and  terror,  it  was  thought  [iroper 
that  the  accused  members  should,  with  a  triumphant  and 
military  procession,  take  their  seats  in  the  House.  The 
river  was  covered  with  boats,  and  other  vessels,  laden  with 
small  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared  for  fight.  Skippon, 
whom  the  parliament  had  appointed,  by  their  own  au- 
thority, major-general  of  the  city  militia,'' 
""'""'  conducted  the  members,  at  the  head  of  this 
tumultuary  army,  to  Westminster-hall.  And  when  the 
populace,  by  land  and  by  water,  passed  Whitehall,  they 
still  asked  with  insulting  shouts,  IV/iut  has  lieromc  of  the 
kiiiff  and  his  cavuliers?    And  whither  are  tlnyjlcd  '!<' 

Kins  leaves  The  king,  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the 
London.  enraged  multitude,  had  retired  to  Hamp- 
ton-court, deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  shame,  and  remorse,  for  the  fatal  measures  into 
which  he  had  been  hurried.  His  distressed  situation  he 
could  no  longer  ascribe  to  the  rigours  of  destiny,  or  the 
malignity  of  enemies  :  his  own  precipitancy  and  indiscre- 
tion must  bear  the  blame  of  whatever  disasters  should 
henceforth  befall  him.  The  most  faithful  of  his  adherents, 
between  sorrow  and  indignation,  were  confounded  witli 
reflections  on  what  had  happened,  and  what  was  likely  to 
follow.  Seeing  every  prospect  blasted,  faction  triumphant, 
the  discontented  populace  inflamed  to  a  degree  oi^  fury, 
they  utterly  despaired  of  success  in  a  cause,  to  whose  ruin 
friends*and  enemies  seemed  equally  to  conspire. 

The  prudence  of  the  king  in  his  conduct  of  this  affair 
nobody  pretended  to  justify.  The  legality  of  his  proceed- 
ings met  with  many  and  just  apologies ;  tliongh  generally 
offered  to  unwilling  ears.  No  maxim  of  law,  it  was  said, 
is  more  established  or  more  universally  allowed,  than  that 
privilege  of  parliament  extends  not  to  treason,  felony,  or 
Dreach  of  peace ;  nor  has  either  House,  during  former 
ages,  ever  pretended  in  any  of  those  cases  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  its  members.  Though  some  inconveniences 
should  result  from  the  observance  of  this  maxim  ;  that 
would  not  be  sufficient,  without  other  authority,  to  abolish 
a  principle  established  by  uninterrupted  precedent,  and 
founded  on  the  tacit  consent  of  the  whole  legislature.  Hut 
what  are  the  inconveniences  so  much  dreaded  ?  The 
king,  on  pretence  of  treason,  may  seize  any  members  of 
the  opposite  faction,  and  for  a  time,  gain  to  his  partisans 
the  majority  of  voices.  But  if  he  seize  only  a  few,  will 
he  not  lose  more  friends  by  such  a  gross  artifice  than  he 
confines  enemies?  If  he  seize  a  great  number;  is  not 
this  expedient  force,  open  and  barefaced  f  And  what 
remedy  at  all  times  against  such  force,  but  to  oppose  to  it 
a  force  which  is  superior!  Even  allowing  that  the  king 
intended  to  employ  violence,  not  authority,  for  seizing  the 
members ;  though  at  that  time,  and  ever  afterwards,  he 
positively  asserted  the  contrary ;  yet  will  his  conduct 
admit  of  excuse.  That  the  hall,  where  the  parliament 
assembles,  is  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  was  never  yet  pre- 
tended. And  if  the  Commons  complain  of  the  affront 
offered  them,  by  an  attempt  to  arrest  their  members  in 
their  very  presence ;  the  blame  must  lie  entirely  on  them- 
selves, who  had  formerly  refused  compliance  witli  the 
king's  message,  when  be  peaceably  demanded  these  mem- 
bers. The  sovereign  is  the  great  executor  of  the  laws ; 
and  his  presence  was  here  legally  employed,  both  in  order 
to  prevent  opposition,  and  to  protect  the  House  against 
tliose  insults  which  their  disobedience  had  so  well  merited. 
Charles  knew  to  how  little  purpose  he  should  urge 
these  reasons  against  the  present  fury  of  the  Commons. 
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He  proposed,  therefore,  by  a  message,  that  they  would 
agree  upon  a  legal  method,  by  which  he  might  carry  on 
his  prosecution  against  the  members,  lest  further  misun- 
derstandings happen  with  regard  to  privilege.  They  de- 
sired him  to  lay  the  grounds  of  accusation  before  the 
House;  and  pretended  that  they  must  first  judge  whether 
it  were  proper  to  give  up  their  members  to  a  legal  trial. 
The  king  then  informed  them,  that  he  would  wave  for  the 
present  all  prosecution  ;  by  successive  messages,  he  after- 
wards offered  a  pardon  to  the  members  ;  offered  to  concur 
in  any  law  that  should  acquit  or  secure  them  ;  offered  any 
reparation  to  the  House  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  of 
which,  he  acknowledged,  they  had  reason  to  complain.' 
They  were  resolved  to  accept  of  no  satisfaction,  unless  he 
would  discover  his  advisers  in  that  illegal  measure  :  a 
condition  to  which  they  knew  that,  without  rendering 
himself  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly submit.  Meanwhile,  they  continued  to  thunder 
against  the  violation  of  parliamentary  privileges,  and,  by 
their  violent  outcries,  to  inflame  the  whole  nation.  The 
secret  reason  of  their  displeasure,  however  obvious,  they 
carefully  concealed.  In  the  king's  accusation  of  the  mem- 
bers, they  plainly  saw  his  judgment  of  late  parliamentary 
proceedings ;  and  every  adherent  of  the  ruling  faction 
dreaded  the  same  fate,  should  royal  authority  be  re-esta- 
blished in  Its  ancient  lustre.  By  tlie  most  unhappy  con- 
duct, Charles,  while  he  extremely  augmented  in  his  oppo- 
nents the  will,  had  also  increased  the  ability,  of  hurting 
him. 

The  more  to  excite  the  people,  whose  dispositions  were 
already  very  seditious,  the  expedient  of  petitioning  was 
renewed.  A  petition  from  the  county  of  Buckingham 
was  presented  to  the  Ilouse  by  six  thousand  subscribers, 
who  promised  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament.?  The  city  of  London,  the  county  of  Essex, 
that  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  Berks,  imitated  the  example.  A 
petition  from  the  apprentices  was  graciously  received.'' 
Nay,  one  was  encouraged  from  the  porters  ;  whose  num- 
bers amounted,  as  they  said,  to  fifteen  thousand.'  The 
address  of  that  great  body  contained  the  same  articles  with 
all  the  others,  the  privileges  of  parliament,  the  danger  of 
religion,  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  the  decay  of  trade.  The 
porters  further  desired,  that  justice  might  be  done  upon 
ofl'enders,  as  the  atrociousness  of  their  crimes  had  de- 
served. And  they  added.  That  if  such  remedies  were  ant/ 
longer  siispeiidid,  ihci/  should  he  forced  to  extremities  not  fit 
to  be  nuimd,  and  niaUe  good  the  sai/ing,  "That  necessity 
has  no  law.'k 

Another  petition  was  presented  by  several  poor  people, 
or  beggars,  in  the  name  of  many  thousands  more ;  in  which 
the  petitioners  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  public 
miseries.  That  those  nob/e  worthies  if  the  House  of  Peers, 
who  concur  with  theliappi/  voles  of  the  Commons,  niu'j  sepa- 
rate them>ehtsfrom  the  rest,  and  sit  and  vote  as  one  entire 
bodi/.    The  Commons  gave  thanks  for  this  petition.' 

The  very  women  were  seized  with  the  same  rage.  A 
brewer's  wife,  followed  by  many  thousands  of  her  sex, 
brought  a  petition  to  the  House  ;  in  which  the  petitioners 
expressed  their  terror  of  the  papists  and  prelates,  and  their 
dread  of  like  massacres,  rapes,  and  outrages,  with  those 
which  had  been  committed  upon  their  sex  jn  Ireland. 
They  had  been  necessitated,  they  said,  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  women  of  Tekoah  :  and  they  claimed  equal 
right  with  the  men,  of  declaring,  by  petition,  their  sense  of 
the  public  cause;  because  Christ'had  purchased  them  at 
as  dear  a  rate,  and  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  Christ  consists 
equally  the  happiness  of  both  sexes.  Pym  came  to  the 
door  of  the  House  ;  and  having  told  the  female  zealots, 
that  their  petition  was  thankfully  accepted,  and  was  pre- 
sented in  a  seasonable  time,  he  begged  that  their  prayers 
for  the  success  of  the  Commons  might  follow  their  peti- 
tion. Such  low  arts  of  popularity  were  affected  I  and  by 
such  illiberal  cant  were  the  unhappy  people  incited  to 
civil  discord  and  convulsions  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  all  petitions  which  favoured 
the  church  or  monarchy,  from  whatever  hand  they  came, 
were  discouraged ;  but  the  petitioners  were  sent  for,  im- 
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prisoned,  and  prosecuted  as  delinquents  :  ami  tliis  unequal 
conduct  was  openly  avowed  aiul  justilied.  Whoever  de- 
sire a  chanfre,  it  was  said,  must  express  tlieir  sentiments  ; 
for  how,  otherwise,  shall  they  be  known  .'  Hut  those  who 
favour  the  esiablished  ffovernuient  ni  church  or  state 
should  not  petition  ;  because  they  already  enjoy  what  they 
wish  for.'" 

.The  kinsr  had  possessed  a  great  party  in  the  lower  House, 
as  appeared  in  the  vote  for  the  remonstrance';  and  this 
party,  had  every  new  cause  of  disgust  been  carefully 
avoided,  would  soon  have  become  the  m.TJonty,  from  llie 
odium  atteiidinj;  the  violent  measures  embraced  by  the 
popular  leaders.  A  sreat  majority  he  always  possessed  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  even  after  the  bishops  were  confined 
or  chased  away  ;  and  this  majority  could  not  have  been 
overcome,  but  by  outrages  which,  in  the  end,  would  have 
drawn  disgrace  and  ruin  on  those  who  incited  them.  Bv 
the  present  fury  of  the  people,  as  by  an  inundation,  were 
all  these  obstacles  swept  away,  and  every  rampart  of  royal 
autliority  laid  level  with  the  ground.  The  victory  was 
pursued  with  impetuosity  by  the  Siigacious  Commons, 
who  knew  the  ini|.ortance  of  a  favourable  moment  in  all 
popular  commotions.  The  terror  of  their  authority  they 
extended  over  the  whole  nation ;  and  all  opposition,  and 
even  all  blame,  vented  m  private  conversation,  were  treated 
as  the  most  atrocious  crimes  by  these  severe  inquisitors. 
Scarcely  was  it  permitted  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of 
any  particular  member,  if  he  made  a  figure  in  the  House; 
and  reflections  tlirown  out  on  Pyni,  were  at  this  time 
treated  as  breaches  of  privilege.  The  populace  without 
doors  were  ready  to  execute,  from  the  least  hint,  the  will 
of  their  leaders  ;  nor  was  it  safefor  any  member  to  approach 
either  House,  who  pretended  to  control  or  oppose  the 
general  torrent.  After  so  undisguised  a  manner  was  this 
violence  conducted,  that  Hollis,  m  a  speech  to  the  Peers, 
desired  to  know  the  names  of  such  members  as  should 
vote  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Commons."  And 
Pym  said,  in  the  lower  House,  that  the  people  must  not 
be  restrained  in  the  expressions  of  their  just  desires." 

By  the  flight,  or  terror,  or  despondency  of  the  king's 
party,  an  undisputed  majority  remained  every  where  to 
their  opponents;  and  the  bills  sent  up  by  the'Commons, 
which  had  hitherto  stopped  with  the  Peers,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  rejected,  now  passed,  and  were  presented 
for  the  royal  assent.  These  were,  the  pressing  bill  with 
its  preamble,  and  the  bill  against  the  votes  of  the  bishops 
in  parliament.  The  king's  authority  n^s  at  that  time  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  ebb.  The  queen  too,  being  secretly 
threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and  finding  no  resource 
in  her  husband's  protection,  was  preparing  to  retire  into 
Holland.  The  rage  of  the  people  was,  on  account  of  her 
religion,  as  well  as  her  spirit  and  activity,  universally 
levelled  against  her.  Usage,  the  most  contumelious,  she 
had  hitherto  borne  with  silent  indignation.  The  Commons, 
in  their  fury  against  priests,  had  .seized  her  very  confessor; 
nor  would  they  release  him  upon  her  repeated  applications. 
Even  a  visit  of  the  prince  to  his  mother  had  been  openly 
complained  of,  and  remonstrances  aaainst  it  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her.p  Apprehensive  of  attacks  still  more  violent, 
she  was  desirous  of  facilitating  her  escape  ;  and  she  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  to  pass  these  bills,  in  hopes  of  appeas- 
ing for  a  time  the  rage  of  the  inuUitude.i 

Tliese  new  concessions,  however  important,  the  king 
immediately  found  to  have  no  other  effect,  than  had  all  the 
preceding  ones :  they  were  made  the  foundation  of  de- 
mands still  more  exorbitant.  From  the  facility  of  his  dis- 
position, from  the  weakness  of  his  situation,  the  Commons 
l)elieve<l  that  he  could  now  refuse  them  nothing.  And 
they  regarded  the  least  moment  of  relaxation,  in  their  in- 
vasion of  royal  authority,  as  highly  impolitic,  during  the 
uninterrupted  torrent  of  their  successes.  The  very  moment 
they  were  informed  of  these  htst  acquisitions,  they  affronted 
the  queen,  by  opening  some  intercepted  letters  written  to 
her  by  I^ord  Digby  :  they  carried  up  an  impeachment 
against  Herbert,  attorney-general,  for  obeying  his  master's 
commands  in  accusing  their  members.''  And  they  pro- 
secuted with  fresh  vigour  their  plan  of  the  militia,  on 
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which  they  rested  all  future  hopes  of  an  uncontrolled 
authority. 

Tlie  C'ommons  were  sensible  that  monarchical  govem- 
men,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  had  been  established 
in  England,  would  soon  regain  some  degree  of  its  former 
dignitj,  after  the  present  tempest  was  overblown;  nor 
would  all  their  new-invented  limitations  be  able  totally  to 
suppress  an  authority,  to  which  the  nation  had  ever  been 
accustomed.  The  .svvord  alone,  to  which  all  human  ordi- 
nances must  submit,  could  guard  their  acquired  power, 
and  fully  insure  to  tliem  personal  safety  against  the  rising 
indignation  of  their  sovereign.  This  point,  therefore,  be- 
came the  chief  object  of  their  aims.  A  large  magazine  of 
arms  being  placed  in  the  town  of  Hull,  they  despatched 
thither  Sir  John  Ilotham,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  for- 
tune in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  an  ancient  family  ;  and 
they  gave  him  the  authority  of  governor.  They  sent 
orders  to  Goring,  governor  "of  Portsmouth,  to  obey  no 
commands  but  such  as  he  should  receive  from  the  par- 
liament. Not  content  with  having  obliged  the  king  to 
displace  Lunsford,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of 
the  Tower,Mhey  never  ceased  soliciting  him,  till  he  had 
also  displaced  Sir  .John  Biron,  a  man  of  unexceptionable 
character,  and  had  bestowed  that  command  on  Sir  John 
Conyers,  in  whom  alone,  thev  said,  they  could  repose 
confidence.  After  making  a  fruitless  attempt,  in  which 
the  Peers  refused  their  concurrence,  to  give  public  warning, 
that  the  people  should  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of 
defence  against  the  enterprises  of  popish  und  nt/ier  ill- 
affected  perstms,'  they  now  resolved,  by  a  bold  and  decisive 
stroke,  to  seize  at  once  the  whole  power  of  the  sword, 
and  to  confer  it  entirely  on  their  own  creatures  and  ad- 
herents. 

The  severe  votes  passed  in  the  beginning  of  this  parlia- 
ment against  lieutenants  and  their  deputies,  for  exercising 
powers  assumed  by  all  their  predecessors,  had  totally  dis- 
armed the  crown,  and  had  not  left  in  any  magistrate  mili- 
tary authority  sufficient  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the 
nation.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  now  appeared 
necessary.  A  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  the  two 
Houses,  which  restored  to  lieutenants  and  deputies  the 
same  powers  of  which  the  votes  of  the  Commons  had  be- 
reaved them ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  all  the 
lieutenants  were  inserted  in  the  bill ;  and  these  consisted 
entirely  of  men  in  whom  the  parliament  could  confide. 
And  for  their  conduct,  they  were  accountable,  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  bill,  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  par- 
liament. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  Commons,  and  which  had 
hitherto  succeeded  to  admiration,  was,  to  astonish  the 
king  by  the  boldness  of  their  enterprises,  to  intermingle 
no  sweetness  with  their  severity,  to  employ  expressions  no 
less  violent  than  their  pretensions,  and  to  make  him 
sensible  in  what  little  estimation  they  held  both  his  person 
and  his  dignity.  To  a  bill  so  destructive  of  royal  autho- 
rity, they  prefixed,  with  an  insolence  seemingly  wanton,  a 
preamble  equally  dishonourable  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  king.  These  are  the  words :  "  Whereas  there  has 
been  of  late  a  most  dangerous  and  desperate  design  upon 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  we  have  just  cause  to 
believe  an  effect  of  the  bloody  counsels  of  papists  and 
other  ill-afl'ected  persons,  who  have  already  raised  a  rebel- 
lion in  the'  kingdom  of  Ireland :  and  whereas,  by  reason 
of  many  discoveries,  we  cannot  but  fear  they  will  jiroceed, 
not  only  to  stir  up  the  like  rebellions  and  insurrections  in 
this  kingilom  of  England;  but  also  to  back  them  with 
forces  from  abroad,""  &c. 

Here  Charles  first  ventured  to  nut  a  stop  to  his  conces- 
sions ;  and  that  not  by  a  refusal,  lint  a  delay.  When  this 
demand  was  made;  a  demand  which,  if  granted,  the 
Commons  justly  regarded  as  the  last  they  should  ever 
have  occasion  to  make;  he  was  at  Dover,  attending  tlie 
queen  and  the  Princess  of  Orange,  in  their  embarkation. 
He  replied,  that  he  had  not  now  leisure  to  consider  a 
rnatter  of  so  great  importance,  and  must  therefore  respite 
his  answer  till  his  return."  The  parliament  instantly  de- 
spatched another  message  to  him,  with  solicitations  still 
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great  grieC  on  account  of  his  majesty 
answer  to  their  just  and  necessary  petition.  They  repre- 
sented, that  anv  delay,  durini;  dangers  and  distractions  so 
great  and  pressing,  "was  not  less  unsatisfactory  and  de- 
structive tlian  an  absolute  denial.  They  insisted,  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  see  put  in  execution  a  measure  so  neces- 
.  P  "sary  for  public  safely.  And  they  attirmed, 
'■  that  the  people,  in  many  counties,  hud  applied 
to  them  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  some  places,  were,  of 
themselves,  and  bv  their  own  authority,  providing  against 
those  urgent  dangers  with  which  tliey  were  threatened."^ 

Even  after  this  insolence,  the  king  durst  not  venture 
upon  a  flat  denial.  Besides  excepting  to  the  preamble, 
which  threw  such  dishonour  upon  him,  and  protesting  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons ;  he  only  desired  that  the  military  authority,  if 
it  were  defective,  should  first  be  confened  upon  the 
crown ;  and  he  promised  to  bestow  commissions,  but  such 
a.s  should  be  revocable  at  pleasure,  on  the  same  persons 
whom  the  parliament  had  named  in  the  hiWj  By  a  former 
message  he  had  expressed  his  wishes,  that  they  would  lay 
before  him,  in  one  view,  all  the  concessions  which  they 
deemed  requisite  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  They 
pretended,  that  they  were  exposed  to  perils  so  dreadful 
and  imminent,  that  they  had  not  leisure  for  such  a  work.^ 
The  expedient  proposed  by  the  king  seemed  a  sufficient 
remedy  during  this  emergence ;  and  yet  maintained  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  entire  and  unbroken. 

M   ch  '^"'  ^^^  intentions  of  the  Commons  were 

wide  of  this  purpose,  and  their  panics  could 
be  cured  by  one  remedy  alone.  They  instantly  replied, 
that  the  dangers  and  distempers  of  the  nation  were  such 
as  could  endure  no  longer  delay ;  and  unless  the  king 
speedily  complied  wth  their  demands,  they  should  be 
constrained,  for  the  safety  of  prince  and  people,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  militia  by  the  authority  of  both  Houses,  and 
were  resolved  to  do  it  accordingly.  They  asserted,  that 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  had,  from  their  own 
authority,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  during 
these  prevailing  fears  and  jealousies,  had  acted  suitably  to 
the  declarations  and  directions  of  both  Houses,  and  con- 
formably to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  And  while  they 
thus  menaced  the  king  with  their  power,  they  invited  him 
to  fix  his  residence  at  London,  where  they  knew  he  would 
be  entirely  at  mercy.» 

"  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  this  message,"  said  the  king 
in  his  prompt  reply,  "  that  I  know  not  what  to  answer. 
You  speak  of  jealousies  and  fears !  Lay  your  hands  on 
your  hearts,  and  ask  yourselves  whether  1  may  not  like- 
wise be  disturbed  with  fears  and  jealousies  :  and  if  so,  I 
assure  you  that  this  message  has  nothing  lessened  them. 

"  As  to  the  militia,  I  thought  so  much  of  it  before  I 
gave  that  answer,  and  am  so  much  assured  that  the  answer 
is  agreeable  to  what  in  justice  or  reason  you  can  ask,  or  I 
in  honour  grant,  that  I  shall  not  alter  it  in  any  point. 

"  For  my  residence  near  you,  I  wish  it  might  be  safe 
and  honourable,  and  that  I  had  no  cause  to  absent  myself 
from  Whitehall :  ask  vourselves  whether  I  have  not.'' 

"  What  would  you  liave  ?  Have  I  violated  your  laws  ? 
Have  1  denied  to  pass  any  bill  for  the  ease  and  security  of 
my  subjects  ?  I  do  not  ask  what  you  have  done  for  me. 

"  Have  any  of  ray  people  been  transported  with  fears 
and  apprehensions  ?  I  offer  as  free  and  general  a  pardon 
as  yourselves  can  devise.  All  this  considered,  there  is  a 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  this  nation,  if  these  distrac- 
tions continue. 

"  God  so  deal  with  me  and  mine,  as  all  my  thoughts 
and  intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
protestant  profession,  and  for  the  observance  and  preser- 
vation of  tne  laws ;  and  I  hope  God  will  bless  and  assist 
those  laws  for  my  preservation."  >^ 

No  sooner  did  the  Commons  despair  of  obtaining  the 
king's  consent  to  their  bill,  than  they  instantly  voted,  that 
those  who  advised  his  majesty's  answer  were  enemies  to 
the  state,  and  mischie%'ous  projectors  against  the  safety  of 
the  nation ;  that  this  denial  is  of  such  dangerous  conse 
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quence,  that,  if  his  majesty  persist  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the 
|>eace  and  tranquillity  of  all  his  kingdoms,  unless  some 
speedy  remedy  be  applied  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
both  Houses ;  and  that  such  of  the  subjects  as  have  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  the  common 
danger,  have  done  nothing  but  what  is  justifiable,  and 
approved  by  the  House.'' 

Lest  the  people  might  be  averse  to  the  seconding  of  all 
these  usurpations,  they  were  plied  anew  with  rumours  of 
danger,  with  the  terrors  of  invasion,  with  the  dread  of 
English  and  Irish  papists ;  and  the  most  unaccountable 
panics  were  spread  tliroughout  the  nation.  Lord  Digby 
having  entered  Kingston  in  a  coach  and  six,  attended  by  a 
few  lively  servants,  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  was  immediately  voted,  that  he  had  appeared 
in  a  hostile  manner,  to  the  terror  and  affright  of  his 
niaiestv's  subjects,  and  had  levied  war  against  the  king 
and  kingdom.'^  Petitions  from  all  quarters  loudly  de- 
manded of  the  parliament  to  put  the  nation  in  a  posture  of 
defence ;  and  the  county  of  Staftbrd,  in  particular,  expressed 
such  dread  of  an  insurrection  among  the  papists,  that  everv 
man,  they  said,  was  constrained  to  stand  upon  his  guard, 
not  even  daring  to  go  to  church  unarmed.f 

That  the  same  violence  by  which  he  had  so  long  been 
oppressed,  might  not  still  reach  him,  and  extort  his  con- 
sent to  the  militia  bill,  Charles  had  resolved  to  remove  fur- 
ther from  London  :  and  accordingly,  taking  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  along  with  him.  King  arrives  at 
he  arrived,  by  slow  journeys,  at  York,  which  York, 
he  determined  for  some  time  to  make  tlie  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. The  distant  parts  of  the  kinedom  being  removed  from 
that  furious  vortex  of  new  prmciples  and  opinions,  which 
had  transported  the  capital,  still  retained  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  church  and  monarchy  ;  and  the  king  here  found  marks 
of  attachment  beyond  what  he  had  before  expected.?  From 
all  quarters  of  England  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry,  either 
personally,  or  by  messages  and  letters,  expressed  their 
duty  towards  him  ;  and  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  and 
them  from  that  ignominious  slavery  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  The  small  interval  of  time  which  had  passed 
since  the  fatal  accusation  of  the  members,  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  open  the  eyes  of  many,  and  to  recover  them  from 
the  astonishment  with  which  at  first  they  had  been  seized. 
One  rash  and  passionate  attempt  of  the  king's  seemed  but 
a  small  counterbalance  to  sovmany  acts  of  deliberate  vio- 
lence, which  had  been  offered  to  liim  and  every  branch  of 
the  legislature :  and,  however  sweet  the  sound  of  liberty, 
many  resolved  to  adhere  to  that  moderate  freedom  trans- 
mitted them  from  their  ancestors,  and  now  better  secured 
by  such  important  concessions  ;  rather  than,  by  engaging 
in  a  giddy  search  after  more  independence,  run  a  manifest 
risk  either  of  incurring  a  cruel  subjection,  or  abandoning 
all  law  and  order. 

Charles,  finding  himself  supported  by  a  considerable 
partv  in  the  kingdom,  beran  to  speak  in  a  firmer  tone,  and 
to  retort  the  accusations  of  the  Commons  with  a  vigour 
which  he  had  not  before  exerted.  Notwithstanding  their 
remonstrances,  and  menaces,  and  insults,  he  still  persisted 
in  refusing  their  bill;  and  they  proceeded  to  frame  an  ordi- 
nance, in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  two  Houses,  with- 
out the  king's  consent,  they  named  lieutenants  for  all  the 
counties,  and  conferred  on  them  tlie  command  of  the 
whole  military  force,  of  all  the  guards,  garrisons,  and  forts 
of  the  kingdom.  He  issued  proclamations  against  this 
manifest  usurpation  ;  and,  as  he  professed  a  resolution 
strictly  to  observe  the  law  himself,  so  was  he  determined, 
he  said,  to  oblige  every  other  person  to  pay  it  a  like  obe- 
dience. The  name  of  the  king  was  essential  to  all  laws, 
and  so  familiar  in  all  acts  of  executive  authority,  that  the 
parliament  was  afraid,  had  they  totally  omitted  it,  that  the 
innovation  would  be  too  sensible  to  the  people.  In  all 
commands,  therefore,  which  they  conferred,  they  bound 
the  persons  to  obey  the  orders  ofhis  majesty,  signified  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament :  and,  in%'enting  a  distinction, 
hitherto  unheard  of,  between  the  office  and  the  person  ot 
the  king ;  those  very  forces  which  they  emploved  against 
him,  they  levied  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority.h 
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It  is  remarkaMe  how  much  the  topics  of  arg\iment  were 
now  reversed  lutween  the  parties.  The  km;.;,  while  he  ac- 
knowleilsied  Ins  tbrmer  error,  of  employing  a  plea  of  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  infringe  the  laws  and  constitution,  warned 
the  parliament  not  to  imitate  an  example  on  which  ihey 
threw  such  violent  blame  ;  and  the  parliament,  while  they 
clothed  their  personal  feare  or  ainhition  under  the  appear- 
ance of  national  and  imminent  danger,  made  nnkno" mijlv 
an"  apology  for  the  most  excejitionable  part  of  the  king's 
conduct.  That  the  liberties  ot  the  people  were  no  longer 
exposed  to  any  peril  from  royal  authority,  so  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed, so  exactly  defined,  so  mucli  unsupported  by 
revenue  and  by  military  power,  misht  be  maintained 
upon  verv  plausible  topics :  but  that  the  danger,  allowing 
it  to  have  any  exislenc?,  was  not  of  that  kind  ;  great,  urgent, 
inevitable;  which  dissolves  all  law,  and  levels  all  limita- 
tions ;  seems  apparent  from  the  simplest  view  of  these 
transactions.  So  obvious  indeed  was  the  king's  present 
inability  to  invade  the  constitution,  that  the  fears  and  jea- 
lousies which  operated  on  the  people,  and  pushed  them  so 
furiously  to  arms,  were  iindouliteilly  not  of  a  civil,  but  of 
a  reli'jious  nature.  The  distempered  imaginations  of  men 
were  a<:ilated  with  a  continual  dread  of  popery,  with  a  hor- 
ror ai^ainst  prelacv,  with  an  antipathy  to  ceremonies  and 
the  liturgy,  and  with  a  violent  affection  for  whatever  was 
most  opposite  to  these  objects  of  aversion.  The  fanatical 
spirit  let  loose,  confounded  all  regard  to  ease,  safety,  in- 
terest ;  and  dissolved  every  moral  and  civil  obligation.' 

Each  party  was  now  willing  to  throw  on  its  antagonist 
the  odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war ;  but  both  of  them 
prepared  for  an  event  which  they  deemed  inevitable.  To 
gain  the  people's  favour  and  good  opinion,  was  the  chief 
point  on  both  sides.  Never  was  there  a  people  less  cor- 
rupted bv  vice,  and  more  actuated  by  principle,  than  the 
English  during  that  period  :  never  were  there  individuals 
who  possessed  more  capacity,  more  courage,  more  public 
spirit,  more  disinterested  zeal.  The  infusion  of  one  in- 
gredient, in  too  lars;e  a  proportion,  had  corrupted  all  these 
noble  principles,  and  converted  them  into  the  most  virulent 
poison.  To  determine  his  choice  in  the  approaching  con- 
tests, every  man  hearkened  with  avidity  to  the  reasons 
proposed  on  both  sides.  The  war  of  the  pen  preceded 
that  of  the  sword,  and  daily  sharpened  the  hnmours  of  the 
opposite  parlies.  Besides  private  adventurers  without 
number,  the  king  and  parliament  tliemselves  carried  on 
the  controversy,  liy  messages,  remonstrances,  and  declara- 
tions ;  where  the  nation  was  really  the  party  to  whom  all 
arguments  were  addressed.  Charles  had  here  a  double 
advantav'e.  Not  only  his  cause  was  more  favourable,  as 
supporting  the  ancient  government  in  church  and  state 
asainst  the  most  illesal  pretensions  :  it  was  also  defended 
with  more  art  and  eloquence.    Lord  Falkland  had  accepted 

i  The  great  couraee  and  conduct  displayed  b;r  many  of  Ihe  popular 
leadeis,  have  coniiimoly  inclined  men  to  do  them  in  one  restMtct  more  ho- 
nour Ihan  they  deserve,  and  to  suppose  that,  like  able  politicians,  thev 
employed  pretences  which  they  secretlv  despised,  in  order  to  serve  Ihei'r 
selfish  nurposes.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it  not  certain,  that  thev  were, 
generally  siJeakine.  the  dupes  ot"  their  own  zeal.    HyixH-risy.  qufte  pi 

and  free  from  fanaticism,  is  perhaps,  except  anions  me"  *=---• -■-' 

mine<l  philosophical  scepticism,  tlien  unknown,  as  rare 
tirely  purged  trom  all  mixture  ot  h^-pocrisy.  So  conge 
mind  are  religions  sentiments,  that  it  is  impossible  to  coi 
holy  fervours,  without  feeling  some  share  of  the  Hssuni  _ 
on  theutlier  hamt,  so  precarious  and  temi)orary.  from  thet 

nature,  is  the  operation  of  Ihe  spiritual  views,  that  the  rel.„.    

if  constantly  employed,  must  oltco  he  ctiunterleit,  and  must  be  warpe4l  by 
those  more  lamiliar  motives  of  interest  and  ambition,  which  insensiiilv  gain 
upon  the  mind.  This  indeed  seems  the  key  to  most  of  the  celebrateil  elm- 
racters  of  that  age.  Kqually  full  of  fraud  and  of  ardour,  tliesc  pious  pa- 
triots talked  r.en»tiially  of  srrking  the  I."rd.  yet  Mill  puriii.d  tl.fir  oiin 
purposes;  ao-l  h^v,-  l,-''t  :,  n.-...ot-,h|-  u^^..,,  ,.,  , .-r.'-.-   I'.,,-  H..Kisive, 

how   deStrUrtl-,     l'.   ,1     l.nit.    Ij.l-     l-     |.>      •,•.■[•      ■      r:      ^^.   ■ ,. .•..!■ 

Wilhrecar ,;,,,...  ■■■■,.       ....v,rsv 


fixed  I'n  a  deter- 
as  fanaticism  en- 
lial  to  Hie  human 
interfeit  long  these 
ed  warintii  :  ami. 
liltyofhu 


i  greater 


nied 


t»ith.  I  heir  lathers  had  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  ^ovei 
Elizabeth  ;  why  should  they  have  been  thrown  into  such  extreme  rage 
against  Charles,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  wished  only  to 
maintain  such  a  government?  And  why  not,  at  least,  compound  matters 
Willi  him,  when,  by  all  his  laws,  it  appeared  that  he  had  agreed  to  depart 
from  it '  Rspeciallv,  as  he  had  put  it  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  retract 
that  resolution.  It  "is  in  vain,  llierefore.  to  dignify  this  civil  war.  and  the 
parliamentary  authors  of  it,  by  supposing  it  to  have  any  oilier  considerable 


ling  the  e%tablished  constitution,  in 
well  as  church,  they  had  no  object  which  %  '  '  "'  •  '  ' 
prmluce  Ihe  greatest   passion,  even  without 


1  natural,  and  which  misht 


lieological  fervour. —  lUt  former  part  of  this  you  flat,  in  Ike  finteditiotu, 
1  part  of  /*«  rr-it. 

k  Itushworth,  vol,  V.  p.  751. 

I  In  some  of  these  declarations,  supiHiscd  to  be  penned  by  Ix>rd  Falk- 


the  office  of  secretary  ;  a  man  who  adorned  the  purest 
virtue  with  the  richest  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  most  valu- 
able ac<iuisitions  of  learning.  By  him,  assisted  by  the 
king  himself,  were  the  memorials  of  the  royal  party  chiefly 
composed.  So  sensible  was  Charles  of  his  superiority  in 
this  particular,  that  he  took  care  to  disperse  every  where 
the  papers  of  the  parliament  together  with  his  own,  that  the 
people  might  be  the  more  enabled,  by  comparison,  to  form 
a  judgment  between  them  :  the  parliament,  while  they  dis- 
tributed copies  of  their  own,  were  anxious  to  suppress  all 
the  king's  compositions.'' 

To  clear  up  tlie  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  powers  intrusted  by  law  to  the  several  mem- 
bers, to  show  what  sjreat  impiovements  the  whole  political 
system  had  received  from  the  king's  late  concessions,  to  de- 
monstrate his  entire  confidence  in  his  people,  and  his 
reliance  on  their  affections,  to  point  out  the  ungrateful 
returns  which  had  been  made  him,  and  the  enormous  en- 
croachments, insults,  and  indiffnities,  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed ;  these  were  the  topics  which,  with  so  much 
justness  of  reasoning  and  propriety  of  expression,  were 
insisted  on  in  the  king's  declaration's  and  remonstrances.' 

Though  these  writings  were  of  consequence,  and  tended 
much  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Charles,  it  was  evident 
that  they  would  not  be  decisive,  and  that  keener  weapons 
must  determine  the  controversy.  To  the  ordinance  of  the 
parliament  concerning  the  militia,  the  king  opposed  his 
commissions  of  array.  The  counties  obeyed  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  as  they  stood  affected.  And  in  many 
counties,  where  the  people  were  divided,  mobbish  com- 
bats and  skirmishes  ensued.""  The  parliament,  on  this 
occasion,  went  so  far  as  to  vole,  "  That  when  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  parliament,  which  is  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  shall  declare  what  the  law  of  the  land  is,  to 
have  this  not  only  questioned,  but  contradicted,  is  a  high 
breach  of  their  privileje.""  This  was  a  plain  assuming  of 
the  whole  legislative  authority,  and  exerting  it  in  the  most 
material  article,  the  government  of  the  militia.  Upon  the 
same  principles,  they  pretended,  by  a  verbal  criticism  on 
the  tense  of  a  Latin  verb,  to  ravish  from  the  king  his  ne- 
gative voice  in  the  legislature." 

The  magazine  of  Hull  contained  the  arms  of  all  the 
forces  levied  against  the  Scots  ;  and  Sir  ,lohn  Hotham,  the 
governor,  though  he  had  accepted  of  a  commission  from 
the  parliament,  was  not  tliought  to  be  much  disaffected  to 
the  church  and  monarchy.  Charles,  therefore,  entertained 
hopes,  that,  if  he  presented  himself  at  Hull  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  Hotham,,  overawed  by  his 
presence,  would  admit  him  with  his  retinue;  after  which 
ne  might  easily  render  himself  master  of  the  place.  But 
the  governor  was  on  his  guard.  He  shut  the  gates,  and 
refused  to  receive  the  king,  who  desired  leave  to  enter 

land,  is  found  the  first  regular  definition  of  the  t^onslitution,  according  to 
our  present  ideas  of  it.  that  occurs  in  any  English  con' position  ;  at  least* 
any  pulilished  by  authority.    The  threespeciesuf  goverunieul,  monarchical. 


subject 'would  have  been  permitted  to  use.    Banks,  and  Ihe  crown-lawyers 
gainst  Hanibden.  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  insist  plainly  and  openlye 


the  kit 


And  the  opposite  la 


at  no  part  ot  them  r. 
parliament.  But  that  the  parli^ 
1  the  king,  and  share  Ih,-   supreti 


property  in  their  goods,  and  that 

own  consent 

check  and  cc 

former  times,  have  been  esteemed    -    , 

language.    We  need  not  be  surprised 

tinue,  though  the  boundaries  ot  auth' 

'   iplicit,  confused,  and  undi  ' 


Wfio 


xact  1 


:betw 


■■  instituted  tn 
would,  mall 

'■''.l.  b^ 
,  ,  t,,,.  «„rld. 


What  cotle  ascertained  t 
•dilate,  in  every  occurrence  •  Perhaps  t 
T riiment,  where  the  authority  ot  evel  y 


alholi 

.  .ircuralely  de- 
r  ,]u.ilion5  between 

_^    _       _.___.  ,11  a  discreet  silence. 

I  lie  king's  power  is  indeed  tnore  exactly  limited  ;  but  this  period,  ot  which 
we  now  treat,  is  the  time  at  which  that  accuracy  commenced.  Ami  it  ap- 
pears, from  Warwick  and  Tlobties,  that  many  royalists  blamed  this  philo- 
sophical precision  in  the  king's  penmao,  and  thought  that  the  veil  was  very 
imprudently  drawn  off  the  mvsteries  of  government.  It  is  certain  that 
libeity  reaped  miiihty  advantages  from  these  conti-oversies  and  inquiries; 
— 1  -c .  — L :..  ,.  ,___         fiihin  those  provinces 

>/  Ikit  ktilorjft  Ikt 


m  May.  book  ii.  p.  99.  n  Ttushworlh.  vol,  v.  p.  5.14. 

o  '[  he  kins,  by  his  coionalion  oalh,  promises  that  he  would  maintain  the 
laws  and  customs  which  Ihe  |ieopl«  had  chosen,  ^ai  rultfttj  e/efferil :  Ihe 
parliament  pretended  that  ettgerii  meant  ikall  chooie  ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  kins  had  no  right  to  reliisc  any  bills  which  should  be  prcsenleu 
him.    See  Itushworlh,  vol.  v.  p.  9B0. 
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with  twenty  persons  only.  Charles  imnieflialely  pro- 
claimed liini  traitor,  and  complained  to  the  parliament  of 
his  disobedience.  The  parliament  avowed  and  justified 
the  action.P 

The  conntv  of  York  levied  a  guard  for  the 
Prtparauons.     ,^j^„  ^f  g^^  -^^^  .   f^^  ,^g  ^^^^^  ^f  ]?^„„\^„^ 

had  hitherto  lived  among  their  sulijects,  like  fathers  among 
their  children,  and  had  derived  all  their  security  from  the 
dignity  of  tlieir  character,  and  from  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  '  The  two  Houses,  though  they  had  already  levied  a 
guard  for  themselves,  had  attempted  to  seize  all  the  mili- 
tary power,  all  the  navy,  and  all  the  forts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  had  openly  employed  their  authority  in  every  kind  of 
warlike  preparations  :  yet  immediately  voted,  "  That  the 
king,  seduced  by  wicked  counsel,  intended  to  make  war 
against  his  parliament,  who,  in  all  their  consultations  and 
actions,  had  proposed  no  other  end  but  the  care  of  his 
kingdoms,  and  tlie  performance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to 
his  person ;  that  this  attempt  was  a  breach  of  tlie  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to  his  oath,  and 
tending  to  a  dissolution  of  trie  eovemment ;  and  that  who- 
ever should  assist  him  in  such  a  war,  were  traitors  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  "i 

The  armies,  which  had  been  every  where  raised  on  pre- 
tence of  the  service  in  Ireland,  were  henceforth  more 
openly  enlisted  by  the  parliament  for  their  owti  purposes, 
and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  In  London,  no  le.^s  than  four  thousand  men  en- 
listed in  one  day.'  And  the  parliament  voted  a  declara- 
tion, which  they  required  every  member  to  subscribe,  that 
they  would  live  and  die  with  their  general. 

J  They  issued  orders  for  brmging  in  loans  of 

money  and  plate,  in  order  to  maintain  forces 
which  should  defend  the  king  and  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment :  for  this  style  thev  still  preserved.  Witliin  ten 
days,  vast  quantities  of  plate  were  brought  to  their  trea- 
surers. Hardly  were  there  men  enow  to  receive  it,  or 
room  sufficient  to  stow  it :  and  many,  with  regret,  were 
obliged  to  carry  back  their  offerings,  and  wait  till  the  trea- 
surers could  find  leisure  to  receive  them.  Sich  zeal  ani- 
mated the  pious  partisans  of  the  parliament,  especiallv  in 
the  city  !  The  women  gave  up  all  the  plate  and  ornaments 
of  their  houses,  and  even  their  silver  thimbles  and  bod- 
kins, in  order  to  support  the  gnod  cause  against  the  malig- 
nants.s 

JMeanwhile  the  splendour  of  the  nobility,  with' which 
the  king  was  environed,  much  eclipsed  the  appearance  at 
Westminster.  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  after  sending  the 
great  seal  before  him,  had  fled  to  York.  Above  fortv 
peers  of  the  first  rank  attended  the  king ;'  while  the  House 
of  Lords  seldom  consisted  of  more  than  sixteen  members. 
Near  the  moiety  too  of  the  lower  House  ab^entfd  them- 
selves fiom  counsels  which  they  deemed  so  full  of  danger. 
The  Commons  sent  up  an  impeachment  against  nine 
peers,  for  deserting  their  duty  in  parliament.  Their  own 
members  also,  who  should  return  to  them,  they  voted  not 
to  admit,  till  satisfied  concerning  the  reason  of  their 
absence. 

Charles  made  a  declaration  to  the  Peers  who  attended 
him,  that  he  expected  from  them  no  obedience  to  any 
commands  which  were  not  warranted  bv  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Tlie  Peers  answered  this  declaration  by  a  protest, 
in  which  they  declared  their  resolution  to  obey  no  com- 
mands but  such  as  were  warranted  by  that  authority."  By 
these  deliberate  engagements,  so  worthv  of  an  English 
prince  and  English  nobility,  they  meant  to  confound  the 
furious  and  tumultuary  resolutions  taken  by  the  parliament. 

Tlie  queen,  disposing  of  the  crown  jewels  in  Holland, 
had  been  enabled  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Part  of  these,  after  escaping  many  perils,  arrived 
safely  to  the  king.  His  preparations  were  not  near  so 
forward  as  those  of  the  parliament.  In  order  to  remove 
all  jealousy,  he  had  resolved,  that  their  usurpations  and 
illegal  pretensions  should  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world, 
and  thought,  that  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
was  a  point  much  more  material  to  his  interest  than  the 


collecting  of  any  magazines,  stores,  or  armies,  which  might 
breed  apprehensions  of  violent  or  illegal  counsels.  Hut 
the  urgent  necessity  of  his  situation  no  longer  admitted  of 
delay.  He  now  prepared  himself  for  defence.  W  ith  a 
spirit,  activity,  and  address,  which  neither  the  one  party 
apprehended,  nor  the  other  expected,  he  employed  all  the 
advantages  which  remained  to  him,  and  roused  up  his 
adherents  to  arms.  The  resources  of  this  prince's  genius 
increased  in  proportion  to  his  difficulties  ;  and  he  never 
appeared  greater  than  when  plunged  into  the  deepest 
perils  and  distresses.  From  the  mixed  character,  indeed, 
of  Charles,  arose  in  part  the  misfortunes  in  which  England 
w;is  at  this  time  involved.  His  political  errors,  or  rather 
weaknesses,  had  raised  him  inveterate  enemies :  his  emi- 
nent moral  virtues  had  procured  him  zealous  partisans : 
and  between  the  hatred  of  the  one,  and  the  affections  of 
the  other,  was  the  nation  agitated  with  the  most  violent 
convulsions. 

That  the  king  might  despair  of  all  composition,  the 
parliament  sent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands,  con- 
tained in  nineteen  propositions,  amounted  to  a  total  abo- 
lition of  monarchical  authority.  Tliey  required,  that  no 
man  should  remain  in  the  council,  who  was  not  agreeable 
to  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king's  should  have 
validity,  unless  it  passed  the  council,  and  was  attested 
under  their  hand  ;  that  all  the  officers  of  state  and  princi- 
pal judges  should  be  chosen  with  consent  of  parliament, 
and  enjoy  their  offices  for  life ;  that  none  of  the  royal 
family  should  marry  without  consent  of  parliament  or 
council;  that  the  laws  should  be  executed  against  catho- 
lics ;  that  the  votes  of  popish  lords  should  be  excluded ; 
that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church-government 
should  have  place  according  to  advice  of  parliament;  that 
the  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be  submitted 
to ;  that  the  justice  of  parliament  pass  upon  all  delin- 
quents ;  that  a  general  pardon  be  granted,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions as  should  be  advised  by  parliament ;  that  the 
forts  and  castles  be  disposed  of  by  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  no  peer  be  made  but  with  consent  of  both 
Houses." 

"  Should  I  grant  these  demands,"  said  the  king  in 
reply,  "  I  may  be  waited  on  bareheaded ;  I  may  have  my 
hand  kissed  ;  the  title  of  majesty  may  be  continued  to 
me ;  and  the  khi^'s  autlioriti/,  signified  hu  both  Houses, 
may  still  be  the  style  of  your  commands;  1  may  have 
^words  and  maces  carried  before  me,  and  please  mvself 
with  the  sight  of  a  crown  and  sceptre  (though  even  these 
twigs  would  not  long  flourish,  when  the  stock  upon  which 
they  grew  was  dead):  but  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I 
should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the 
sign  of  a  king."''  War  on  any  terriis  was  esteemed,  by 
the  king  and  all  his  counselloi'S,  preferable  to  so  igno- 
minious a  peace.  Charles  accordingly  resolved  to  sup- 
port his  authority  by  arms.  "  His  towns,"  he  said,  "were 
taken  from  him,  his  ships,  his  arms,  his  money ;  but  there 
still  remained  to  him  a  good  cause,  and  the  hearts  of  his 
loyal  subjects,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  he  doubted 
not,  would  recover  all  the  rest."  Collecting,  therefore, 
some  forces,  he  advanced  southwards  ;  and,  „-  ^  . 
at  Nottingham,  he  erected  his  royal  standard,  ■^'  "^^ 
the  open  signal  of  discord  and  civil  war  throughout  the 
kingdom. 
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ir— stale  of  parties— Bailie  of  Wgelull— 
..,«.-i....™  ,1  Oxford— Viclories  of  the  rojalists  in  the  west— Battle 
of  straiton — of  Lansdowo — of  Koundway  Ijown — r>e^th  of  Hanibdea 
— Brisiol  taken — Siese  of  Gloucester — Battle  of  Newbury — Actions  in 
the  North  of  England — Solemn  league  and  covenant — Arming  of  the 
Scots — State  of  Ireland. 

\\'hen'  two  names,  so  sacred  in  the  Eng-    ^  ^  ^^^„ 
lish  constitution  as  those  of  KixG  and  Par-  Commen.  emVnt 
liameVt,  were   placed    in   opposition,  no  "f  ">«  ">■'  ""■ 

u  Rushworth,  toI.  v.  p.  636,  077.    May,  book  ii.  p.  86.    Warwick 

p.  210.  „       ,^ 

Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p.  7?2.   .May,  book  ii.  p.  i). 


V  Kusnwortn,  voi.  v.  p.  I'^-s.    itiay,  o"wi  n-  k-  .^ 
:  Uusbworth,  vol.  v.  p.  728.    Warwick   p.  189. 
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wonder  the  ppople  were  divided  in  their  clioice,  and  were 
agitattd  with  the  most  violent  animosities  and  factions. 

Tlie  nobility,  and  more  considerable  gentry,  dreading  a 
total  contusion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  en- 
listed themselves  in  defence  of  the  monarcli,  from  whom 
they  received,  and  to  whom  they  communicated,  their 
-    "  lustre.    Animated  with  the  spirit  of  lovalty, 

si.teofp»rtics.  j)^.^;,,gj  ,,.o,„  their  ancestors,  they  adhered  to 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  valued 
themselves  on  exerting  the  maxims,  as  well  as  inheriting 
the  possessions,  of  the  old  English  families.  And  while 
they  passed  their  time  mostly  at  their  country-seats,  they 
were  surprised  to  hear  of  opinions  prevailing,  with  which 
thev  had  ever  been  unacquainted,  and  which  implied  not  a 
limitation,  but  an  abolition,  almost  total,  of  monarchical 
authoritv. 

The  city  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  and  most  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament,  and 
adopted  with  zeal  those  democi-atical  principles  on  which 
the  pretensions  of  that  assembly  were  founded.  The 
government  of  cities,  which  even  under  absolute  monarchies 
is  commonly  republican,  inclined  them  to  this  party:  the 
small  hereditarv  influence,  which  can  be  retained  over  the 
industrious  inhabitants  of  towns ;  the  natural  independ- 
ence of  citizens ;  and  the  force  of  popular  currents  over 
those  more  numerous  associations  of  mankind ;  all  these 
causes  gave,  there,  authority  to  the  new  principles  propa- 
gated throughout  the  nation.  Many  families  too,  which 
had  lately  been  enriched  by  commerce,  saw  with  indigna- 
tion, that,  notwithstandingtheir  opulence,  they  could  not 
raise  themselves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry  :  they 
therefore  adhered  to  a  power,  by  whose  success  they  hoped 
to  acquire  rank  and  consideration.^  And  the  new  splen- 
dour and  glory  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  where  liberty 
so  happily  supported  industry,  made  the  commercial  part 
of  the  nation  desire  to  see  a  like  form  of  government  esta- 
blished in  England. 

The  genius  of  the  two  religions,  so  closely  at  this  time 
interwoven  with  politics,  corresponded  exactly  to  these 
divisions.  The  presbyterian  religion  was  new,  republican, 
and  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  populace :  the  other  had 
an  air  of  greater  show  and  ornament,  was  established  on 
ancient  authority,  and  bore  an  affinity  to  the  kingly  and 
aristocratical  parts  of  the  constitution.  The  devotees  of 
presbytery  became  of  course  zealous  partisans  of  the  par- 
liament :  the  friends  of  the  episcopal  church  valued  them- 
selves on  defending  the  rights  of  monarchy. 

Some  men  also  there  were  of  liberal  education,  who, 
being  either  careless  or  ignorant  of  those  disputes  bandied 
about  by  the  clergy  of  both  sides,  aspired  to  nothing  but 
an  easy  enjoyment  of  life,  amidst  the  jovial  entertainment 
and  social  intercourse  of  their  companions.  All  these 
flocked  to  the  king's  standard,  where  they  breathed  a 
freer  air,  and  were  exempted  from  that  rigid  preciseness 
and  melancholy  austerity,  which  reigned  among  the  par- 
liamentary party. 

Never  was  a  quarrel  more  unequal  than  seemed  at  first 
that  between  the  contending  parties  :  almost  every  advan- 
tage lay  against  the  royal  cause.  The  king's  revenue  had 
been  seized,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  parliament,  who 
issued  out  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  small  sums  for  his 
present  subsistence  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  withdrew  to  York, 
they  totally  stopped  all  payments.  London  and  all  the 
sea-ports,  except  Newcastle,  being  in  their  hands,  the 
customs  yielded  them  a  certain  and  considerable  supply  of 
money  ;  and  all  contributions,  loans,  and  impositions,  were 
more  easily  raised  from  the  citii-s  which  possessed  the 
ready  money,  and  where  men  lived  under  their  inspection, 
than  they  could  be  levied  by  the  king  in  those  open  coun- 
tries, which  after  some  time  declared  for  him. 

Tlie  seamen  natur.illy  followed  the  disposition  of  the 
sea-ports  to  which  they  belonged :  and  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, lord  admiral,  having  embraced  the  party  of 
the  parliament,  had  appointed,  at  their  desire,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  to  be  his  lieutenant,  who  at  once  established  his 
authority  in  the  fleet,  and  kept  the  entire  dominion  of  the 
sea  in  the  hands  of  that  assembly. 

All  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  from 
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the  first  seized  by  the  parliament ;  and  their  fleet  intercept- 
ed the  greater  part  of  those  which  were  sent  by  the  queen 
from  Holland.  The  king  was  obliged,  in  order  to  arm  his 
followers,  to  borrow  tlie  weapons  of  the  train-bands,  under 
promise  of  restoring  them  as  soon  as  peace  should  be 
settled  in  the  kingdom. 

The  veneration  for  iiarliaments  was  at  this  time  extreme 
througliout  the  nation.''  The  custom  of  reviling  those 
assemblies  for  corruption,  as  it  had  no  pretence,  so  was  it 
unknown,  during  all  former  ages.  Few  or  no  instances  of 
their  encroaching  ambition  or  selfish  claims  had  hitherto 
been  observed.  Men  considered  the  House  of  Commons 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
whose  interest  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  public,  who 
were  the  eternal  guardians  of  law  and  liberty,  and  whom 
no  motive,  but  the  necessary  defence  of  the  people,  could 
ever  engage  in  an  opposition  to  the  crown.  The  torrent, 
therefoiie,  of  general  affection  ran  to  the  parliament.  What 
is  the  great  advantage  of  popularity,  tlie  iirivilege  of  affixing 
epithets,  fell  of  course  to  that  party.  The  king's  adherents 
were  the  Wicked  and  the  Muliirnant :  their  adversaries 
were  the  Godly  and  Well-affected.  And  as  the  force  of 
the  cities  was  more  united  than  that  of  the  country,  and  at 
once  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  the  parliamentary  party, 
who  could  easily  suppress  the  royalists  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, almost  the  whole  kingdom,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  seemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament.": 

What  alone  gave  the  king  some  compensation  for  all  the 
advantages  possessed  by  his  adversaries,  was  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  his  adherents.  More  bravery  and  activity 
were  iioped  for,  from  the  generous  spirit  of  the  nobles  and 
gentrv,  than  from  the  base  disposition  of  the  multitude. 
And  as  the  men  of  estates,  at  their  o^vll  expense,  levied 
and  armed  their  tenants,  besides  an  attachment  to  their 
masters,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  expected  in 
these  rustic  troops,  than  in  the  vicious  and  enervated 
populace  of  cities. 

"rhe  neighbouring  states  of  Europe,  being  engaged  in 
violent  wars,  little  interested  themselves  in  these  civil 
commotions ;  and  this  island  enjoyed  tlie  singular  advan- 
tage (for  such  it  surely  was)  of  fighting  out  its  own  quar- 
rels without  the  interposition  of  foreigners.  France,  frm 
policy,  had  fomented  the  first  disorders  in  Scotland  ;  had 
sent  over  arms  to  the  Irish  rebels ;  and  continued  to  give 
countenance  to  the  English  jiarliament:  Spain,  from 
bigotr*,  furnished  the  Irish  with  some  supplies  of  money 
and  arms.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  closely  allied  to  the 
crown,  encouraged  English  officers,  who  served  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  enlist  in  the  king's  army :  the  Scottish 
officers,  who  had  been  formed  in  Germany,  and  in  the  late 
commotions,  chiefly  took  part  with  the  parliament. 

The  contempt  entertained  by  tlie  parliament  for  tlie 
king's  party  was  so  great,  that  it  was  the  chief  cause  of 
pushing  matters  to  such  extremities  against  him ;  and 
many  believed  that  he  never  would  attempt  resistance, 
but  must  soon  yield  to  the  pretensions,  however  enormous, 
of  the  two  Houses.  Even  after  his  standard  was  erected, 
men  could  not  be  brought  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a 
civil  war ;  nor  was  it  imagined  tliat  he  would  have  the  im- 
prudence to  enrage  his  implacable  enemies,  and  render  his 
o\vii  condition  more  desperate,  by  opposing  a  force  which 
was  so  much  superior.  Tlie  low  condition  in  which  he 
appeared  at  Nottingham  confirmed  all  these  hopes.  His 
artillerv,  though  far  from  numerous,  had  been  left  at  York, 
for  want  of  horses  to  transporl  it.  Besides  the  trained . 
bands  of  the  countv,  raised  by  Sir  John  Digbv,  the  sherifl'.i 
he  had  not  gotten  together  above  three  luindred  infantry. 
His  cavalry,  in  which  consisted  his  chief  strength,  exceed- 
ed not  eight  hundred,  and  were  very  ill  provided  with 
arms.  The  forces  of  the  parliament  lay  at  Northampton, 
within  a  few  days'  march  of  him;  and  consisted  of  above' 
six  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  well  appointed.  Had 
these  troops  advanced  upon  him,  they  must  soon  have  dis- 
sipated the  small  force  which  he  had  assembled.  By  pur- 
suing him  in  his  retreat,  they  had  so  discredited  his  cause, 
and  discouraged  his  adherents,  as  to  have  for  ever  pre- 
vented his  collecting  an  army  able  to  make  head  against 
them.    But  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general, 
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liad  not  yet  received  any  orders  from  his  masters.^  Wliat 
rendered  tliein  so  liiickward,  after  sucli  precipitate  steps 
as  tliey  liad  InniuTly  taken,  is  not  easily  explanicd.  It  is 
probable,  that  ju  the  extreme  distress  oC'liis  party  eot)sisted 
the  present  salcty  of  the  knij;.  The  parliament  hoped,  that 
the  loyalists,  st'iisilile  of  their  feeble  condition,  and  con- 
vincedof  their  slender  resources,  would  disperse  of  them- 
selves, and  leave  their  adversaries  a  victory,  so  much  the 
more  complete  and  secure,  as  it  would  be  gained  without 
the  appearance  of  force,  and  without  bloodshed.  Perhaps 
too,  wli(-n  it  became  necessary  to  make  tlie  concludinf;  step, 
and  oHer  barefaced  violence  to  their  sovereign, tlieir  scruples 
and  apprehensions,  though  not  sufficient  to  overcome  their 
resolutions,  were  able  to  retard  the  execution  of  them.' 

Sir  Jacob  Astley,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  major- 
general  of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  that  he  could  not 
frive  him  assurance  but  he  might  be  taken  out  of  his  bed, 
if  the  rebels  should  make  a  brisk  attempt  to  that  purpose. 
All  the  king's  attendants  were  full  of  well  grounded  appre- 
hensions. Some  of  the  lords  having  desired  that  a  mes- 
sage might  be  sent  to  the  parliament  with  overtures  to  a 
treaty,  Charles,  who  well  knew  that  an  accommodation,  in 
his  present  condition,  meant  nothing  but  a  total  submis- 
sion, hastilv  broke  up  the  council,  lest  this  proposal  should 
be  further  insisted  on.  But  next  day,  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, whom  no  one  could  suspect  of  base  or  timid  sen- 
timents, having  offered  the  same  advice  in  council,  it  was 
hearkened  to  with  more  coolness  and  deliberation.  He 
urged,  that  though  such  a  step  would  probably  increase 
the  insolence  of  the  parliament,  this  was  so  far  from  being 
an  objection,  that  such  dispositions  must  necessarily  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  cause  :  that  if  they  refused  to 
treat,  whicli  was  more  probable,  the  very  sound  of  peace 
was  so  popular,  that  nothing  could  more  disgust  the  nation 
than  such  haughty  severity  :  that  if  they  admitted  of  a 
treatv,  their  proposals,  considering  their  present  situation, 
wouiil  be  so  exorbitant,  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  their  most 
partial  adherents,  and  turn  the  general  favour  to  the  king's 
party  :  and  that,  at  worst,  time  might  be  gained  by  this 
expedient,  and  a  delay  of  the  imminent  danger  with  which 
the  king  was  at  present  threatened.f 

Charles,  on  assembling  the  council,  had  declared 
against  all  advances  towards  an  accommodation  ;  and  had 
said,  that,  having  now  nothing  left  him  but  his  lionour,  this 
last  possession  he  was  resolved  steadily  to  preserve,  and 
rather  to  perish  tlian  yield  any  further  to  the  pretensions 
of  his  enemies.s  But,  by  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
counsellors,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  Southampton's 
advice.  That  nobleman,  therefore,  with  Sir  John  Colepeper, 
and  Sir  William  Uvedale,  was  despatched  to  London, 
with  offers  of  a  treaty.''  The  manner  in  which  they  were 
received  gave  little  hopes  of  success.  Southampton  was 
not  allowed  by  the  Peers  to  take  his  seat ;  but  was  ordered 
to  deliver  his  messacre  to  the  usher,  and  immediately  to  de- 
part the  cily  ;  the  Commons  showed  little  better  disposi- 
tion towards  Cole[ieper  and  Uvedale.'  Both  Houses  re- 
plied, that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the  king,  till 
he  took  down  his  standard,  and  recalled  his  proclamations, 
in  which  the  parliament  supposed  themselves  to  be  declared 
traitors.  The  king,  by  a  second  message,  denied  any  such 
intention  against  the  two  Houses;  but  offered  to  recall  these 
proclamations,  provided  the  parliament  agreed  to  recall 
theirs,  in  which  his  adherents  were  declared  traitors.  They 
desired  him,  in  return,  to  dismiss  his  forces,  to  reside  with 
his  parliament,  and  to  give  up  delinquents  to  their  justice; 
that  is,  abandon  himself  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of 
his  enemies.''  Both  parties  flattered  themselves,  that,  by 
these  messages  and  replies,  they  had  gained  the  ends  which 
thev  proposed.'  The  king  believed  that  the  people  were  made 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  parliament's  insolence  and  aver- 
sion to  peace:  the  parliament  intended, by  this  vigour  in  their 
resolutions,  to  support  the  vigour  of  their  military  operations. 

■rhe  courage  of  the  parliament  was  increased,  besides 
their  great  superiority  of  force,  by  two  recent  events,  wliich 
had  happened  in  their  favour.  Goring  was  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  the  best  fortified  town  in  the  kingdom,  and, 
by  its  situation,  of  great  importance.     This   man  seemed 
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to  have  rendered  liimself  an  implacable  enemy  to  tlie  king, 
by  betraying,  probably  magnitynig,  the  secret  cabals  of 
the  army;  and  the  ])arliament  thought  that  his  fidelity  to 
them  might,  on  that  account,  be  entirely  depended  on. 
But  the  same  levity  of  mind  still  attended  him,  and  the 
same  disreg:ird  to  engagements  and  professions.  He  took 
underhand  his  measures  with  the  court,  and  declared 
against  the  parliament.  But,  though  he  had  been  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  money,  and  long  before  knew  his 
danger,  so  small  was  his  foresight,  that  he  had  left  the 
place  entirely  destitute  of  provisions,  and  in  a  few  days  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  parliamentary  forces."" 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  was  a  nobleman  of  the  greatest 
quality  and  character  in  the  kingdom,  and,  equally  with 
the  king,  descended,  by  a  female,  from  Henry  VII. 
During  the  reign  of  James,  he  had  attempted,  without 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  that  monarch,  to  marry 
Arabella  Stuait,  a  lady  nearly  related  to  the  crown ;  and, 
upon  discovery  of  his  intentions,  had  been  obliged,  for  some 
time,  to  Hy  the  kingdom.  Ever  after,  he  was  looked  on 
with  an  evil  eye  at  court,  from  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
he  withdrew;  and  living  in  an  independent  manner,  he 
addicted  himself  entirely  to  literary  occupations  and  amuse- 
ments. In  proportion  as  the  king  declined  in  popularity, 
Hertford's  character  flourished  with  the  people ;  and  when 
this  parliament  assembled,  no  nobleman  possessed  more 
general  favour  and  authority.  By  his  sagacity,  he  soon 
perceived,  that  the  Commons,  not  content  with  correcting 
the  abuses  of  government,  were  carried,  by  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  power  and  popularity,  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  were  committing  violations,  no  less  dangerous  than 
the  former,  upon  the  English  constitution.  Immediately 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  support  of  the  king's  falling  au- 
thority, and  was  prevailed  with  to  be  governor  to  the  young 
prince,  and  reside  at  court,  to  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
he  gave,  by  his  presence,  a  new  lustre  and  authority.  So 
high  was  his  character  for  mildness  and  humanity,  that  he 
still  preserved,  by  means  of  these  popular  virtues,  the  pub- 
lic favour ;  and  every  one  was  sensible  of  the  true  motive 
of  his  change.  Notwithstanding  his  habits  of  ease  and 
study,  he  now  exerted  himself  in  raising  an  army  for  the 
king;  and  being  named  general  of  the  western  counties, 
where  his  interest  chiefly  lay,  he  began  to  assemble  forces 
in  Somersetshire.  By  the  assistance  of  Lord  Seymour, 
Lord  Paulet,  John  Digby,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Sir 
Francis  Hawley,  and  others,  he  had  drawn  together  some 
appearance  of  an  army  ;  when  the  parliament,  apprehensive 
of  the  danger,  sent  the  Earl  of  Bedford  with  a  considerable 
force  against  him.  On  his  approach,  Hertford  was  obliged 
to  retire  into  Sherborne  castle  ;  and,  finding  that  place  un- 
tenable, he  himself  passed  over  into  Wales,  leaving  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  John  Berkeley,  Digby,  and  other  offi- 
cers, with  their  horse,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty,  to  march  into  Cornwall,  in  hopes  of  finding  that 
county  better  prepared  for  their  reception." 

All  the  dispersed  bodies  of  the  parliamentary  army  were 
now  ordered  to  march  to  Northampton ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  joined  them,  found  the  whole  amount  to 
1,5,000  men."  The  king,  though  his  camp  had  been  gra- 
dually reinforced  from  all  quarters,  was  sensible  that  he  had 
no  army  which  could  cope  with  so  formidable  a  force  ;  and 
he  thought  it  prudent,  by  slow  marches,  to  retire  to  Derby, 
thence  to  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  countenance  the  levies 
which  his  friends  were  making  in  those  parts.  At  Welling- 
ton, a  day's  march  from  Shrewsbury,  he  made  a  rendez- 
vous of  all  his  forces,  and  caused  his  military  orders  to  be 
read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind 
himself  by  reciprocal  ties,  he  solemnly  made  the  following 
declaration  before  his  whole  army  : 

"  I  do  promise,  in  the  jiresence  of  Almighty  God,  and 
as  I  hope  for  his  blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  defend  and  maintain  the  true  reformed 
protestant  religion,  established  in  the  church  of  England, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  Cod,  in  the  same  "ill  live  and  die. 

"  I  desire  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  measure  of  my 
government,  and  that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  sub- 
ject may  be  preserved  by  them  with  the  same  care  as  ray 
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own  just  ristlit^!.  And  if  it  please  Ood,  by  liis  blessinij  on 
tins  lirmv,  niiseil  for  niv  neoess;iiv  defence,  to  preserve  me 
from  the  present  rebeilion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faitlifuUy 
promise,  in  tlic  sight  of  (iod,  to  maintain  the  just  privi- 
[eges  and  freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  sovcrn,  to  the  nt- 
most  of  mv  power,  by  the  known  statutes  and  customs  of 
tlie  kingdom  ;  and  particularly  to  observe  inviolably  the 
lajvs  to Whieli  I  have  given  my  consent  this  parliament. 
iSleanwhile,  if  this  emergence,  and  the  great  necessity  to 
which  I  am  driven,  beget  any  violation  of  law,  1  hope  it 
shall  be  imputed  by  (iod  and  man  to  tlie  authors  of  this 
war ;  not  to  me,  who  have  so  earnestly  laboured  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

"  \\"l>en  I  w.lhiiilv  fad  ni  these  particulars,  I  shall  expect 
no  aid  or  relief  IVomman,  nor  any  protection  from  above  : 
but  in  this  resolution  1  hope  for  the  cheerful  assistance  of 
all  Bood  men,  and  am  confident  of  the  blessing  of  Ileaven.'V 
Though  the  concurrence  of  the  church  undoubtedly  m- 
creased  the  kina's  adherents,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that 
the  hi'^li  monarchical  doctrines,  so  much  inculcated  by  the 
clergy^  had  never  done  him  any  real  service.  The  bulk  of 
that  generous  tram  of  nobility  and  eentry  who  now  attend- 
ed the  king  in  his  distresses,  breathed  the  spirit  of  hbeity, 
as  well  as'of  loyalty :  and  in  the  hopes  alone  of  his  sub- 
mitting to  a  legal  and  limited  government,  were  they 
vfillina,  in  his  defence,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
While  the  king's  army  lay  at  Shrewsbury,  and  he  was 
employinghimself  in  collecting  money,  which  he  received, 
thouijh  m  no  ere_at  quantities,  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  liy  the  plate  of  the  universities,  w'jicfi  was  sent  him, 
the  news  arrived  of  an  action,  the  first  which  had  happened 
in  these  wars,  and  where  he  was  successful. 

On  the  appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the 
Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons  of  the  unfortunate  pa- 
latine, had  offered  their  service  to  the  king;  and  tlie  former, 
at  that  lime,  commanded  a  body  of  horse,  whicli  had  been 
sent  to  Worcester,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  Essex, 
who  was  marching  towards  that  city.  No  sooner  had  tlie 
prince  arrived,  than  he  saw  some  cavalry  of  the  enemy  ap- 
proaching the  gates.  Without  delay  he  briskly  attacked 
them,  as  they  were  defiling  from  a  lane,  and  forming  them- 
selves. Colonel  Sandys,vvho  led  them,  and  who  fought 
with  valour,  being  mortally  wounded,  fell  from  his  horse. 
The  whole  party  was  routed,  and  was  pursued  above  a 
mile.  The  prince,  hearing  of  Essex's  approach,  returned  to 
the  main  body.q  This  rencounter,  though  in  itself  of  small 
importance,  mightily  raised  the  reputation  of  the  royalists, 
and  acquired  to  Prince  Rupert  the  cliaracter  of  promfititude 
and  courage;  qualities  which  he  eminently  displayed 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

The  kin'.',  on  mustering  his  army,  found  it  amount  to 
10,000  men.  The  Earl  of  Lindesey,  who  in  his  youth  had 
sought  experience  of  military  service  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,' was  general :  Prince  Rupert  commanded  the  horse: 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  t'ne  foot:  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  the  dra- 
goons: Sir  John  Ilevdon,  the  artillery.  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards.  The  estates 
and  revenue  of  this  single  troop,  according  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's computation,  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  all 
the  members,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  war,  voted  in 
both  Houses.  Their  servants,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
William  Killigrew,  made  another  troop,  and  always 
marched  with  their  masters.' 

^  With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewsbury, 

'""  '^ '  resolving  to  give  battle  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  army  of  the  parliament,  which,  he  heard,  was  con- 
tinually augmenting  by  supplies  from  London.  In  order 
to  bring  on  an  action,  he  directed  his  march  towards  the 
capital,  wliich  he  knew  the  enemy  would  not  abandon  to 
him.  Es.sex  had  now  received  his  instructions.  The  im- 
port of  them  was,  to  present  a  most  humble  petition  lo  the 
King,  and  to  rescue  him  and  the  royal  fomily  from  those 
desperate  malignants,  who  had  seized  their  persons.'  Two 
davs  after  the  departure  of  the  royalists  from  Shrewsbury, 
he  left  Worcester.  Though  it  be  commonly  easy  in  civil 
wars  to  get  intelligence,  the  armies  were  within  six  miles 
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of  each  other,  ere  cither  of  the  generals  was  acquainted 
with  the  approach  of  his  qneniv.  Shrewsbury  and  Wor- 
cester, the  places  from  which  tliey  set  out,  are  not  above 
twenty  miles  distant ;  yet  had  the  two  armies  marched 
ten  davs  in  this  mutual  ignorance.  So  much  had  military 
skill,  during  a  long  neace,  decayed  in  England." 

The  royal  army  lay  near  Banbury :  that  pa„if  „f 
of  the  parliament  at  Keinton,  in  the  county  EdBe.hill. 
of  Warwick.  Prince  Rupert  sent  intelli-  33d  Oct. 
gence  of  the  enemy's  approach.  Though  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  the  king  resolved  upon  the  attack  :  Essex  drew 
up  his  men  to  receive  him.  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  who 
had  levied  a  troop  for  the  Irish  wars,  had  been  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  parliamentary  anny,  and  was  now  posted  on 
the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Ramsay,  a  Scotchman.  No 
sooner  did  the  king's  army  approach,  than  Fortescue,  or- 
dering his  troop  to  discharge  their  pistols  in  the  ground, 
nut  himself  under  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert.  Part- 
ly from  this  incident,  partly  from  the  furious  shock  made 
upon  them  by  the  prince,  that  whole  wing  of  cavalry  im- 
mediately fled,  and  were  pursued  for  two  miles.  The  right 
wing  of  the  parliament's  army  had  no  better  success. 
Chased  from  tlieir  ground  by  Wilmotand  Sir  Arthur  As- 
ton, they  also  took  to  flight.  The  king's  body  of  reserve, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Biron,  judging,  like  raw  soldiers, 
that  all  was  over,  and  impatient  to  have  some  share  in  the 
action,  heedlessly  followed  the  chase,  which  their  left  wing 
had  precipitately  led  them.  Sir  William  Balfour,  who 
commanded  Essex's  reserve,  perceived  the  advantage :  he 
wheeled  about  upon  the  king's  infantry,  now  quite  unfur- 
nished of  horse;  and  he  made  great  havoc  among  them. 
Lindesey,  the  general,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoner.  His  son,  endeavouring  His  rescue,  fell  likewise 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  who  car- 
ried the  king's  standard,  was  killed,  and  the  standard 
taken  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  recovered.  In  this  situation, 
Prince  Rupert,  on  his  return,  found  affairs.  Every  thing 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  defeat  instead  of  a  victory,  with 
which  he  had  hastily  flattered  himself.  Some  advised  the 
king  to  leave  the  field  :  but  that  prince  rejected  such  pu- 
sillanimous counsel.  The  two  armies  faced  each  otner 
for  some  time,  and  neither  of  them  retained  courage  suffi- 
cient for  a  new  attack.  All  night  they  lay  under  arms ; 
and  next  morning  found  themselves  in  sight  of  each  other. 
General,  as  well  as  soldier,  on  both  sides,  seemed  averse 
to  renew  the  battle.  Essex  first  drew  oft',  and  retired  to 
Warwick.  The  king  returned  to  his  former  quarters. 
Five  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  loss  of  the  two  armies,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  by  the  opposite  accounts,  was  nearly 
equal.  Such  was  the  event  of  this  first  battle,  fought  at 
Keinton,  or  Edge-hill." 

Some  of  Essex's  horse,  who  had  been  driven  oflF  the  field 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  flying  to  a  great  distance, 
carried  news  of  a  total  defeat,  and  struck  a  mighty  terror 
into  the  city  and  parliament.  After  a  few  days,  a  more 
just  account  arrived;  and  then  the  parliament  pretended 
to  a  complete  victory.'^  The  king  also,  on  his  part,  was 
not  wanting  to  display  his  advantages ;  though,  except 
the  taking  of  Banbury,  a  few  days  after,  lie  had  few  marks 
of  victory  to  boast  of.  He  continued  his  march,  and  took 
possession  of  Oxford,  the  only  town  in  his  dominions 
which  was  altogether  at  his  devotion. 

After  the  royal  army  was  recruited  and  refreshed,  as  the 
weather  still  continued  favourable,  it  was  again  put  in  mo- 
tion. A  party  of  horse  approached  to  Reading,  of  which 
Martin  was  appointed  governor  by  the  parliament.  Both 
governor  and  garrison  were  seized  with  panic,  and  fled 
with  precipitation  to  London.  The  king,  hoping  that 
every  thing  would  yield  before  him,  advanced  with  his^ 
whole  army  to  Reading.  The  parliament,  who,  instead  of  T 
their  fond  expectations  that  Charles  would  never  be  able 
to  collect  an  army,  had  now  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war, 
bloody,  and  of  uncertain  event ;  were  further  alarmed  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  royal  army,  while  their  own  forces 
lay  at  a  distance.    They  voted  an  address  for  a  treaty. 
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CHARLES  I. 


The  king's  near  approach  to  Colebroke  quickened  their 
advances  for  peace.  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  with 
three  commoners,  presented  the  address  of  both  Houses  ; 
in  which  they  besought  his  majestv  to  appoint  some  con- 
venient place  where  he  might  reside  till  cominiltecs  could 
attend  him  with  proposals.  The  king  named  Wmd-nr, 
and  desired  that  their  garrison  might  lie  removed,  and  his 
own  troops  admiited  into  that  castle.)' 

Meanwhile  Essex,  advancing  by  haslv  marches,  had 
arrived  at  London.  But  neither  the  presence  of  his  army, 
nor  the  precarious  hope  of  a  treaty,  retarded  the  king's 
Joih  Nov  iipproaches.  Charles  attacked,  at  Brentford, 
two  regiments  quartered  there,  and  after  a 
sharp  action  beat  them  from  that  village,  and  took  about 
500  prisoners.  The  parliament  had  sent  orders  to  forbear 
all  hostilities,  and  had  expected  the  same  from  the  king ; 
though  no  stipulations  to  that  purpose  had  been  mentioned 
by  their  commissioners.  Loud  complaints  were  raised 
a^inst  this  attack,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  apparent  per- 
fidv,  and  breach  of  treaty.'  Inflamed  with  resentment,  as 
well  as  anxious  for  its  own  safely,  the  citv  marched  its 
toined  bands  in  excellent  order,  and  joined  the  army  un- 
der Kssex.  The  parliamentan,-  army  now  amounted  to 
above  24,000  men,  and  was  miich  superior  to  that  of  the 
king.a  After  both  armies  had  faced  each  other  for  some 
time,  Charles  drew  off  and  retired  to  Reading,  thence  to 
Oxford. 

\\  hile  the  principal  armies  on  both  sides  were  kept  in 
inaction  by  the  winter  season,  the  king  and  parliament 
were  employed  in  real  preparations  for  war,  and  in  seem- 
ing advances  towards  peace.  Bv  means  of  contributions 
or  assessments,  levied  by  the  horse,  Charles  maintained 
nis  cavalry  :  by  loans  and  voluntary  presents,  sent  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  supported  his  infantrv  : 
but  the  supnllcs  were  still  verv  unequal  to  the  necessities 
under  which  he  laboured.i>  The  parliament  had  much 
greater  resources  for  money ;  and  had,  by  consequence, 
every  military  preparation '  in  much  grea'ter  order  and 
abundance.  B-sides  an  imposition  levied  in  London, 
amounting  to  the  five-and-twentieth  part  of  every  one's 
substance,  tliev  established  on  that  citv  a  weekly" assess- 
ment of  10,000  pounds,  and  another  of  2 3,5 18  on  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.':  And  as  their  authority  was  at  present 
established  in  most  counties,  they  levied 'these  taxes  with 
regularity  ;  though  they  amounted  to  sums  much  greater 
than  the  nation  had  formerly  paid  to  the  public. 
A.  D.  1613  ^.''^  '^'""  ^"^  parliament  sent  reciprocally 
their  demands ;  and  a  treaty  commenced, 
but  without  any  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  had  at  first 
been  proposed.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  four 
Kegociiiiion  at  members  of  the  lower  House,  came  to  Ox- 
Oxi.Td.  forj  35  commissioners.''  In  this  treaty  the 
king  perpetually  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of  the 
crown  in  its  legal  powers,  and  on  the  restoration  of 
his  constitutional  prerogative  :«  the  parliament  still  re- 
quired new  concessions,  and  a  ftirther  abridgment  of  regal 
authority,  as  a  more  effectual  remedy  to  their  fears  and 
jealousies.  Finding  the  king  supported  bv  more  forces 
and  a  greater  paity  than  they  had  ever  looked  for,  they 
seemingly  abated  somewhat  of  those  extravagant  condf- 
tions  which  they  had  formerly  claimed  ;  but  their  demands 
were  still  too  high  for  an  equal  treaty.  Besides  other  arti- 
cles, to  which  a  complete  victory  alone  could  entitle  them, 
they  required  the  king  in  express  terms  utterly  to  abolish 
episcopacy  ;  a  demand  which,  before,  they  had  only  in- 
sinuated :  and  they  required,  that  all  otheV  ecclesiastical 
controversies  should  be  determined  by  thiir  assembly  of 
divines  ;  tliat  is,  in  the  manner  the  most  repugnant  to"  the 
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g  vMiitfocke.  who  was  one  ot'  the  coinmissioDers  savs  p  6.5  "  To  thk 
treaty  Uie  kins  manifested  his  ereat  parts  an.l  ahihti^i.  sli-enuli)  of  'eason 
M.l  quickness  of  apprehension,  uilh  much  patience  in  hearins  what  was 
otjected  asa.nst  him  :  wherein  he  allowed  all  freedom,  and  woild  himself 
sum  up  the  arauments.  aod  sive  a  most  clear  judament  upon  lliem  His 
unnappiness  was.  that  he  ha.1  a  better  opinion  of  others' jodements  tiian  of 
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inclinations  of  the  king  and  all  his  partisans.  Thev  in- 
sisted, that  he  should  submit  to  the  punishment  of  his 
most  faithful  adherents.  And  they  desired  him  to  ac 
(luiesce  m  their  settlement  of  the  mi"litia,  and  to  confer  on 
their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the  sword.  In  answer 
to  the  king's  proposal,  that  his  magazines,  towns,  forts 
and  ships,  should  be  restored  to  him,  the  parliament  re- 
quired, that  they  should  he  put  into  such  hands  as  thev 
could  confide  in  :'  the  nineteen  propositions,  which  thev 
fij^rmerly  sent  to  the  king,  showed  their  inclination  to 
abolish  monarchy;  they  only  asked,  at  present,  the  nowfj- 
of  doing  It.  And  having  now,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  been 
guilty  of  treason,  by  levying  war  again'st  their  sovereign  • 
It  IS  evident  that  th'eir  fears  and  jealousies  must,  on  that 
account,  have  multiplied  extremely ;  and  have  rendered 
their  personal  safety,  which  thev  interwove  with  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  still  more  inconipatible  with  the  authorit"v 
of  the  monarch.  Though  the  gentleness  and  lenitv  of  th'e 
king's  temper  might  have  insured  them  against  schemes 
of  future  vengeance;  they  preferred,  as  is,  no  doubt, 
natural,  an  independent  securitv,  accompanied  too  with 
sovereign  power,  to  the  station  of  subjects,  and  that  not 
entirely  guarded  from  all  apprehensions  of  danger.? 

The  conferences  went  no  further  than  the  first  demand 
P"  each  side.  The  parliament,  finding  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  coming  to  any  agreement,  suddenly  recalled 
their  commissioners. 

A  military  enterprise,  which  thev  had  concerted  earlv  in 
the  spring,  was  immediately  und"ertaken.  Reading,"  the 
garrison  of  the  king's  which  lav  nearest  to  London,' was 
esteemed  a  place  of  considerable' strength  in  that  age,  when 
the  art  of  attacking  towns  was  not  well  understood  in 
Europe,  and  was  totally  unknown  in  England.  The  Earl 
of  Essex  sat  down  before  this  place  with  an 
army  of  18,000  men ;  and  carried  on  the  '^"'  '*""'• 
siege  by  regular  approaches.  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  the  go- 
vernor, being  wounded.  Colonel  Fielding  succeeded  to 
the  command.  In  a  little  time  the  town  was  found  to  be 
no  longer  in  a  condition  of  defence;  and  though  the  king 
approached,  with  an  intention  of  obliging  Essex  to  raise 
the  siege,  the  disposition  of  the  parliamentary  army  was  so 
strong,  as  rendered  the  design  impracticable.  Fielding, 
therefore,  was  contented  to  yield  the  town, 
on  condition  that  he  should  bring  off  all  the  ^"'  '*""'• 
garrison  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  deliver  up  deserters. 
This  last  article  was  thought  so  ignominious  and  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  king's  interests,  that  the  governor  was  tried 
by  a  council  of  war,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  life  for 
consenting  to  it.  His  sentence  was  afterwards  remitted 
by  the  king.'' 

Essex's  army  had  been  fully  supplied  with  all  neces- 
saries from  London  :  even  many  superfluities  and  luxuries 
were  sent  them  by  the  care  of"  the  zealous  citizens  :  yet 
the  hardships,  which  they  suffered  from  the  siege,  during 
so  early  a  season,  had  weakened  them  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  any  new  enterprise.  And 
the  two  armies,  for  some  time,  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other,  without  attempting,  on  either  side, 
any  action  of  moment. 

Besides  the  military  operations  between  the  principal 
armies,  which  lay  in  the  centre  of  England  ;  each  countv, 
each  town,  eacirfamily  almost,  was  divided  within  itself; 
and  the  most  violent  (Convulsions  shook  the  whole  king- 
dom. Throughout  the  winter,  continual  eflbrts  had  every 
where  been  made  by  each  party  to  surmount  its  antago- 
nist ;  and  the  English,  roused  from  the  lelhai-gy  of  peace, 
with  eager  tliough  unskilful  hands,  employed  against  their 
fellow-citizens  their  long-neglected  weapons.    The  furious 


hi*  nitn  .k.;  ,«i  .1.  "^  ""'  '".'^"'^;  ^'pn""'ii  "I  uiiiers  junmnenis  than  or 
nis  own.  thqueh  they  were  weaker  Ilian  his  own  :  and  ol  this  the  parlia- 
ment rommissioners  had  experience  to  their  jreat  trnuhle.  1  hey  were  often 
mt.l,!l"l  ?V  f  .S-  ""^  'i5''ating  some  points  of  lie  treaty  with  him,  until 
midnial  t.  before  Ibey  could  come  to  a  conclusion.  Upon  one  of  the  most 
tnaterial  points,  they  pressed  bis  mnjesiy  with  their  rewons  i,d  besfa^u 
2    Q 


t  midnight,  aod  too  late  to  put 
(ulien  hecoin- 
I  aWe  them  his 
ig  the  kin^ 


mpnts  thev  could  use 
fully  salisfietl.  i-nd  pr  .__ 
fo  tlieit  desire  ;  but  t>ecaii. .  __     _ 
it  into  uritiDi;.  lie  would  have  it  dr«wn  up  i 
maoded  thein   to  wait  on  him  afrain,)aDd  llien  he 

answer  io  wriliu",  asit  was  now  asree-l  u|X»n.     But  n  _      _ 

told  tliem,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  :  and  some  ot  his  friends,  of  whom 
the  commissioners  inquired,  toll  them,  that  after  thev  were  gone, and  even 
his  council  retired,  some  of  his  bed-chamber  never  left  pressing  and  per- 
suadiDii  him  till  ihey  prevailed  on  him  lo  change  his  former  resolutions.'* 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive,  that  any  negotiation  could  have  suc- 
ceeded between  the  kin?  and  parliament,  while  the  latter  insisted,  as  they 
d»d  all  alon?.  on  a  total  submission  to  all  their  demands  ;  and  cballeoeed 
the  whole  powei .  which  they  professedly  intended  to  employ  to  the  punish 
ment  of  the  king's  friends, 
h  Rushwoi-th.  vol.  vL  p.  265,  &c.    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  C37,  Q38,  ,tc. 
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zeal  for  liberty  ;iihI  presbyterian  ilisiipline,  wlijch  lind 
liitlierlo  run  uiHoiitroUed  throughout  the  nation,  now  at 
last  excited  an  equal  artlour  for  monarchy  antl  episcopacy  ; 
"  hen  the  intention  of  abolishing  tliese  ancient  modes  o( 
Koveriunenl  was  openly  avowed  by  the  parliament.  Con- 
ventions for  neutrality,  thou5;h  in  several  counties  they 
had  been  entered  into,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  solenni 
oaihs,  vet,  being  voted  illeiral  by  the  two  Houses,  were 
immedialely  broken ;'  and  the  fire  of  discord  was  spread 
into  every  quarter.  The  altercation  of  discourse,  the  con- 
troversies of  the  pen,  but,  above  all,  the  declamations  of 
the  pnlpit,  indisposed  the  minds  of  men  towards  each 
other,  and  propagated  the  blind  rage  of  party.''  Fierce, 
however,  and  inflamed  as  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
English,  bv  a  war  both  civil  and  religious,  that  great  de- 
stroyer of  luimanity  ;  all  the  events  of  this  period  are  less 
distinguished  by  atrocious  deeds,  either  of  treachery  or 
cruelly,  than  were  ever  any  intestine  discords  which  had 
so  long  a  contnuiance  :  a  circumstance  which  will  be  found 
to  reflect  threat  praise  on  the  national  character  of  that 
people,  now  so  uiihajipily  roused  to  arms. 

In  the  north.  Lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  par- 
liament, the  Earl  of  Newcastle  for  the  king.  The  latter 
nobleman  began  those  associations  which  were  afterwards 
so  much  pmclised  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  lie 
united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  A\'estmoreland,  and  the  bishopric, 
and  engaged,  some  time  after,  other  counties  in  the  same 
association.  Finding  that  Fairfax,  assisted  by  Hotham 
and  the  garrison  of  Hull,  was  making  progress  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Yorkshire  ;  he  advanced  with  a  body  of 
four  thousand  men,  and  took  possession  of  York.  At 
Tadcaster,  he  attacked  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and 
dislodged  them  :  but  his  victory  was  not  decisive.  In 
other  rencounters  he  obtained  some  inconsiderable  advan- 
tages. But  the  chief  benefit  which  resulted  from  his 
enterprises  was,  the  establishing  of  the  king's  authority  in 
all  the  northern  provinces. 

In  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  Lord  Broke  was  killed 
by  a  shot,  while  he  was  taking  possession  of  Lichfield 
tor  the  parliament.)  After  a  short  combat,  near  Staftbrd, 
between  the  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Sir  John  Gell,  the 
former,  who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  was  killed, 
while  he  fought  with  great  valour;  and  his  forces,  dis- 
couraged by  his  death,  though  tliey  had  obtained  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  action,  retreated  into  the  town  of  Stafford." 

Sir  William  Waller  began  to  distinguisli  himself  among 
the  generals  of  the  parliament.  Active  and  indefatigable 
in  his  operations,  rapid  and  enterprising,  he  was  fitted  by 
his  genius  to  the  nature  of  the  war ;  which,  being  managed 
by  raw  troops,  conducted  by  unexperienced  commanders, 
afforded  success  to  every  bold  and  sudden  undertaking. 
After  taking  Winchester  and  Chichester,  he  advanced 
towards  Gloucester,  which  was  in  a  manner  blockaded  by 
Lord  Herbert,  who  had  levied  considerable  forces  in 
Wales  for  the  royal  party."  While  he  attacked  the  Welch 
on  one  side,  a  sally  from  Gloucester  made  impression  on 
the  other.  Herbert  was  defeated  ;  five  hundred  of  his 
men  killed  on  the  spot ;  a  thousand  taken  prisoners  ;  and 
he  himself  escaped  with  .some  difficulty  to  Oxford.  Here- 
ford, esteemed  a  strong  town,  defended  by  a  consideralile 
garrison,  was  surrendered  to  NValler,  from  the  cowardice 
of  Colonel  Price  the  governor.  Tewkesbury  underwent 
the  same  fate.  Worcester  refused  him  admittance;  and 
Waller,  without  placing  any  garrisons  in  his  new  conquests, 
retired  to  Gloucester,  and  he  thence  joined  the  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex." 

VicioriM  of  iii«  But  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  valour, 
royalists  in  ii)c  during  this  winter  season,  were  performed  in 
""  '  the  west.     When  Sir  Ralph  liopton,  «*th  his 

small  troop,  retired  into  Cormvall  before  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, that  nobleman,  despising  so  inconsiderable  a  force, 
abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  committed  the  caie  of  sup- 
pressing the  royal  party  to  the  sherifiis  of  the  county.  But 
the  affections  of  Cornwall  \vere  much  inclined  to  the  king's 

1  riarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.17.  W.  k  Durdale.  p.  95. 

I  n<;  had  taken  possession  of  Liclifield,  and  was  viewiofj  from  a  window 
St.  Chad's  catliedral,  in  wbidr  a  parry  of  the  royalists  had  (orlifiwl  them- 
selves. He  was  cased  incomplete  armour,  hut  was  shnt  throutili  the  eye 
by  a  random. ball.  Ijord  Broke  was  a  zealous  puritan  :  and  had  formerly 
said,  tliat  he  lioped  to  see  with  his  eyes  the  ruin  ul  all  the  ratUedl'als  of 


service.  While  Sir  llichard  Buller  and  Sir  Alexander 
Carew  lay  at  Launceston,  and  employed  themselves  in 
executing  the  parliament's  ordinance  for  the  militia,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  county  was  assembled  at  Truro ;  and  after  Hop- 
ton  produced  his  commission  from  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
the  king's  general,  it  was  agreed  to  execute  the  laws,  and 
to  expel  these  invaders  of  the  county.  The  train-bands 
were  accordingly  levied,  Launceston  taken,  and  all  Corn- 
wall reduced  to  peace  and  to  obedience  under  the  king. 

It  had  been  usual  for  the  royal  party,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  these  disorders,  to  claim,  on  all  occasions,  the 
strict  execution  of  the  laws,  which  they  knew  were  favour- 
able to  them  ;  and  the  parliament,  rather  than  have  recourse 
to  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  avow  the  transgression  of  any 
statute,  had  also  been  accustomed  to  warp  the  laws,  aiul 
by  forced  constructions  to  interpret  them  in  their  own 
favour.P  But  though  the  king  was  naturally  the  gainer  by 
such  a  method  of  conducting  war,  and  it  was  by  favour  of 
law  that  the  tram-bands  were  raised  in  Cornwall ;  it  ap- 
peared that  those  maxims  were  now  prejudicial  to  the  royal 
party.  These  troops  could  not  legally,  without  their  own 
consent,  be  carried  out  of  the  county ;  and  consequently, 
it  was  impossible  to  push  into  Devonshire  the  advantage 
which  they  had  obtained.  The  Cornish  royalists,  there- 
fore, bethought  themselves  of  levying  a  force  which  might 
be  more  serviceable.  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  the  most  be- 
loved man  of  that  country.  Sir  Balph  Hopton,  Sir  Nicholas 
Slanning,  Arundel,  and  Trevannion,  undertook,  at  their 
own  charge,  to  raise  an  army  for  the  king;  and  their  great 
interest  in  Cornwall  soon  enabled  them  to  effect  their 
purpose.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at  this  appearance  of 
the  royalists,  gave  commission  to  Ruthven,  a  Scotchman, 
governor  of  Plymouth,  to  march  with  all  ttie  forces  of 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  and  make  an  entire  con- 
quest of  Cornwall.  The  Earl  of  Stamford  followed  him  at 
some  distance  with  a  considerable  supply.  Ruthven, 
having  entered  Cornwall  by  bridges  thrown  over  the  Tamar, 
hastened  to  an  action,  lest  Stamford  should  join  him,  and 
obtain  the  honour  of  that  victory  which  he  looked  for  with 
assurance.  The  royalists,  in  like  manner,  were  impatient 
to  bring  the  affair  to  a  decision  before  Ruthven's  anny 
should  receive  so  considerable  a  reinforcement.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  Bradoc  Down ;  and  the  king's  forces, 
though  inferior  in  number,  gave  a  total  defeat  to  their 
enemies.  Ruthven,  with  a  few  broken  troops,  fled  to 
Saltash  ;  and  when  that  town  was  taken,  he  escaped  with 
some  difficulty,  and  almost  alone,  into  Plymouth.  Stam- 
ford retired,  and  distributed  his  forces  into  Plymouth  and 
Exeter. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  extreme  want 
both  of  money  and  ammunition  under  which  the  Cornish 
royalists  laboured,  obliged  them  to  enter  into  a  convention 
of"  neutrality  with  the  parliamentary  party  in  Devonshire ; 
and  this  neutrality  held  all  the  winter-season.  In  the 
spring  it  was  broken  by  tlie  authority  of  the  two  Houses ; 
and  war  recommenced  with  great  appearance  of  disadvan- 
tage to  the  king's  pai'ty.  Stamford,  having  assembled  a 
strong  body  of  Hear  seven  tliousand  men,  well  supplied 
with  money,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  advanced  upon  ' 
the  royalists,  who  were  not  half  his  number,  pnd  were 
oppressed  by  every  kind  of  necessity.  De-  jiatiieof 
spair,  joined  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  these  siration. 
troops,  commanded  by  the  prime  gentry  of  '^"'  ■*■• 
the  country,  made  them  resolve,  by  one  vigorous  effort,  to 
overcome  all  these  disadvantages.  Stamford  being  en- 
camped on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  near  Straiten,  they 
attacked  him  in  four  divisions,  at  five  in  the  moniing, 
having  lain  all  night  under  arms.  One  division  was  com- 
manded by  Lord  Mohun  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  another 
bv  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  and  Sir  John  Berkley,  a  third  by 
Slanning  and  Trevaimion,  a  fourth  by  Basset  and  Godof- 
phin.  In  this  manner  the  action  began  ;  the  king's  forces 
pressing  with  vigour  those  four  ways  up  the  hill,  and  their 
enemies  obstinately  defending  themselves.  The  fight  con- 
tinued with  doub{ful  success,  till  word  was  brought  tl:e 

Kncland.  Tt  was  a  superstitious  remark  of  the  royalists,  that  tie  was 
killed  on  ■^it.  Chad's  day  by  a  shot  from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  which 
pierced  Hint  very  eye  by  which  he  hopeil  to  see  the  ruin  of  all  cathedrals. 
Ilusdatr.  p.  lltl.  Clarendon,  lie. 
m  Wliillocke,  p.  Cfi.  Hush.  vol.  vi.  p.  )M.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  ISV 
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chief  officers  of  tlie  Cornish,  that  their  amniuiiitioii  was 
spent  to  less  than  four  barrels  of  powder.  This  defect, 
which  tliey  concealed  from  the  soldiers,  they  resolved  to 
supply  I'v  their  valour.  They  ajreed  to  advance  without 
6rini;  till  they  should  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  could 
be  on  equal  ground  with  the  enemy.  The  courage  of  the 
officers  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  soldiers,  that  the 
royalists  besan  on  all  sides  to  gain  ground.  !\Iajor- 
fieneral  Cludley,  who  commanded  the  parliamentary  army, 
(for  Stamford  kept  at  a  distance,)  failed  not  in  his  duty; 
and  when  he  saw  his  men  recoil,  he  himself  advanced 
with  a  good  stand  of  jiikes,  and  piercing  into  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy,  was  at  last  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
taken  prisoner.  His  army,  upon  this  disaster,  gave  ground 
apace ;  insomuch  that  the  four  parties  of  the  royalists, 
growing  nearer  and  nearer  as  they  ascended,  at  last  met 
together  upon  the  plain  at  the  top  ;  where  they  embraced 
with  great  joy,  and  signalized  their  victory  with  loud  shouts 
and  mutual  congratulations.*! 

After  this  success,  the  attention  both  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment was  turned  toivards  the  west,  as  to  a  very  important 
scene  of  action.  Tlie  king  sent  thither  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  and  Prince  IMaurice,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
cavalry;  who,  having  joined  the  Cornish  array,  soon  over- 
ran the  county  of  Devon  ;  and  advancing  into  that  of 
Somerset,  began  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  parliament  having  supplied  Sir  William  Waller, 
in  whom  they  much  trusted,  with  a  complete  army, 
despatched  him  westwards,  in  order  to  clieck  the  progress 
Battle  of  Uds-  '^^  ^^^  rovalists.  After  some  skirmishes,  the 
rtoiin.  two  armies  met  at  Lansdown  near  Bath,  and 
5ih  July.  fought  a  pitched  battle,  with  great  loss  on 
both  sides,  but  without  any  decisive  event.'  The  gallant 
Granville  was  there  killed ;  and  Hopton,  by  the  blowing 
up  of  some  powder,  was  dangerously  hurt.  The  royalists 
ne.'ct  attempted  to  march  eastwards,  and  to  join  their  forces 
to  the  king's  at  Oxford  :  but  Waller  hung  on  their  rear, 
and  infested  their  march  till  they  reached  the  Devizes. 
Reinforced  by  additional  troops,  which  flocked  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  he  so  much  surpassed  the  royalists  in 
number,  that  they  durst  no  longer  continue  their  march,  or 
expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  an  action.  It  was 
resolved,  that  Hertford  and  Prince  IMaurice  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  cavalry ;  and  having  procured  a  reinforce- 
ment from  the  king,  should  hasten  back  to  the  relief  of 
their  friends.  Waller  was  so  confident  of  taking  this  body 
of  infantry,  now  abandoned  by  the  horse,  that  he  wrote  to 
the  parliament,  that  their  work  was  done,  and  that  by  the 
next  post  he  would  inform  them  of  the  number  and  qnaliiv 
of  their  prisoners.  But  the  king,  even  before  Hertford's 
arrival,  hearing  of  the  great  difficulties  to  which  his  western 
army  was  reduced,  had  prepared  a  considerable  body  of 
caralry,  which  he  immediately  despatched  to  their  succour 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Wilmot.     \\'aller  drew  up 

II  ui  in  .01  Round  way-down,  about  two  miles  from 
Bhttle of  Round-  .,       t-,      ■  j      j  -^i     l- 

way^io»ll.  the  Dcvizcs ;  and  advancing  with  his  ca- 
isiiijuly.  valry  to  fight  Wilmot,  and  prevent  his  con- 
junction with  the  Cornish  infantry,  was  received  with 
equal  valour  by  the  royalists.  After  a  sharp  action  he 
was  totally  routed,  and  flying  with  a  few  horse,  escaped  to 
Bristol.  Wilmot,  seizing  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  having 
joined  his  friends,  whom  he  came  to  relieve,  attacked 
W  aller's  infantry  with  redoubled  courage,  drove  them  ofi' 
the  field,  and  routed  and  dispersed  the  whole  army.* 

This  important  victory  following  so  quick  after  many 
otliei-  successes,  struck  great  dismay  into  the  parliament, 
and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  principal  army  commanded 
by  Essex.    Waller  exclaimed  loudly  against  that  general. 


q  Rush.  vol.  vi.  p.  ioj.  273.    Clartndon.  vol.  iii.  p.  C69.  279. 

r  Rush.  vol.  VI.  p.  584.    Clareodou,  vol.  iii.  p.  28C. 

»  J''Kl>..>ol.  vi.  p.  S85.    Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  C91. 

I  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  ■!4I.    Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  <?6). 

u  Ihc  author  is  sensible  that  sonie  blame  may  be  thrown  upon  him.  on 
account  ol  this  laslclause.  in  Mr.  Hambden's  character :  as  if  lie  were  will- 
111?  to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  bad  intentions,  where  the  actions  were  praise- 
»only.  Hut  the  author's  meaning  is  directly  contrary  :  he  esteems  the 
last  actions  uf  Mr.  Hambden's  lite  to  have  been  very  blamable  ;  though, 
as  Ihey  were  derived  from  pood  motives, onlv  pushed  to  an  extieme,  there 
K  ronm  leit  to  believe,  that  die  inleulions  of  that  patriot,  as  well  as  of  many 
•<<  his  jiarly,  were  laudable.  Hail  the  precedinL'  administration  of  the 
mut,  \Uiich  we  are  aiit  to  cill  arbitrary,  proceeded  from  ambition,  and  an 
unjust  dfsire  of  encroaching'  on  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  peop  e,  there 
fiiold  have  been  less  reasim  for  giving  him  any  trust,  or  leaving  'in  h.s 
"ands  a  considerable  share  of  that  power  whicli  he  had  so  much  abused. 
2  «  2 


for  allowing  Wilmot  to  pass  him,  and  proceed  without 
any  interruption  to  the  succour  of  the  distressed  infantry 
at  the  Devizes.  But  Essex,  finding  that  his  army  feil 
continually  to  decay  after  the  siege  of  Reading,  was  re- 
solved to  remain  upon  the  defensive ;  and  the  weakness 
of  the  king,  and  his  want  of  all  military  stores,  had  also  re- 
strained the  activity  of  the  royal  arniy.  No  action  had 
happened  in  that  part  of  England,  except  one  skirmish, 
which  of  itself  was  of  no  great  consequence,  and  was  render- 
ed memorable  by  the  death  alone  of  the  famous  llarabden. 

Colonel  Urrey,  a  .Scotchman,  who  served  in  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  having  received  some  disgust,  came  to 
Oxford,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  king.  In  order  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  he  informed  Prince 
Rupert  of  the  loose  disposition  of  the  enemy's  quarters, 
and  exhorted  him  to  form  some  attempt  upon" them.  The 
jirince,  who  was  entirely  fitted  for  that  kind  of  service, 
falling  suddenly  upon  the  dispersed  bodies  of  Essex's 
army,  routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantrv, 
and  carried  his  ravages  within  two  miles  of  the  general's 
quarters.  The  alarm  being  given,  every  one  mounted  on 
horseback,  in  order  to  pursue  the  prince,  to  recover  the 
prisoners,  and  to  repair  the  disgrace  which  the  army  had 
sustained.  Among  the  rest,  Hambden,  who  had  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  that  lay  at  a  distance,  joined  the  horse  as 
a  volunteer;  and  overtaking  the  royalists  on  Chalgrave 
field,  entered  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  By  the 
bravery  and  activity  of  Rupert,  the  king's  troops  were 
brought  off;  and  a  great  booty,  together  with  two  hundred 
prisoners,  was  conveyed  to  Oxford.  But  what  most 
pleased  the  royalists  was,  the  expectation  that  some  dis- 
aster had  happened  to  Hambden,  their  capital  and  much 
dreaded  enemy.  One  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  action 
said,  that  he  was  confident  Mr.  Hambden  was  hurt :  for 
he  saw  liim,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  ride  off  the 
field,  before  the  action  was  finished ;  his  head  hanging 
down,  and  his  hands  leaning  upon  his  horse's  neck.  Next 
day,  the  news  arrived  that  he  was  shot  in  the  shoulder 
with  a  brace  of  bullets,  and  the  bone  broken.  Death  of 
Some  days  after,  he  ditd,  in  exquisite  pain,  Hambden. 
of  his  wound  ;  nor  could  his  whole  party,  had  their  army 
met  with  a  total  overthrow,  have  been  thrown  into  greater 
consternation.  The  king  himself  so  highly  valued  him, 
that,  either  from  generosity  or  policy,  he  intended  to  have 
sent  him  his  own  surgeon  to  assist  at  his  cure.' 

Many  were  the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  eminent  per- 
sonage ;  and  his  valour,  during  the  war,  had  shone  out 
with  a  lustre  equal  to  that  of  the  other  accomplishments 
by  which  he  had  ever  been  distinguished.  Affability  in 
conversation  ;  temper,  art,  and  eloquence  in  debate ;  pene- 
tration and  discernment  in  counsel ;  industry,  vigilance, 
and  enterprise  in  action  ;  all  these  praises  are  unanimously 
ascribed  to  him  by  historians  of  the  most  opposite  parties. 
His  virtues  too,  and  integrity,  in  all  the  duties  of  private 
life,  are  allowed  to  have  been  beyond  exception  :  we  must 
only  be  cautious,  notwithstanding  his  generous  zeal  for 
liberty,  not  hastily  to  ascribe  to  him  the  praises  of  a  good 
citizen.  Through  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  he  sought 
the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and  subversion  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  an  end  which,  had  it  been  attainable  by  peaceful 
measures,  ought  carefully  to  have  been  avoided  by  every 
lover  of  his  country.  But  whether,  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
violent  enterprise,  "he  was  actuated  by  private  ambition, 
or  by  honest  prejudices,  derived  from  the  former  exor- 
bitant powers  of  royalty,  it  belongs  not  to  an  historian  of 
this  age,  scarcely  even  to  an  intimate  friend,  positively  to 
determine." 

Essex,  discouraged  by  this  event,  dismayed  by  the  total 


But  if  bis  conduct  was  derived  in  a  great 
from  a  natural  desire  of  defending  that  pierogat: 
to  him  from  his  an  


from  necessity,  aotl 
hich  was  transmitted 
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attempt,  therefore,  of  totally  annihilating  monarchical 
blamahle  extreme;  especially  as  it  was  attended  wii 
the  least,  of  a  civil  war,  which,  besides  the  niimbe 
from  it,  exposed  liiKsrty  to  much  greater  perils  than  i 
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rnut  of  WuUor,  was  lurtlier  iiirornied,  that  the  queen,  who 
l.iiKlfil  111  I?iiiluistoii-l)av,  iiad  arriveil  at  Oxford,  and  had 
hrouiilil  from  llie  iioitli  a  reinforcenipiit  of  three  tliousand 
foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  Dislodging  from  Thame 
and  Aylesbury,  where  he  had  hillierto  lain,  he  thouirht 
pro|ier  to  retroat  nearer  to  London  ;  and  he  showed  to  his 
friends  his  broken  and  d islieartened  forces,  which  a  few 
months  before  he  had  led  into  the  field  in  so  flonrishmK  a 
condition.  The  kine,  freed  from  this  enemy,  sent  his  army 
westward  under  Prince  Rupert,  and,  by  their  conjunction 
with  the  Coniisli  troops,  a  formidable  "force,  for  numbers 
as  well  as  reputation  and  valour,  was  composed.  That  an 
enterprise,  correspondent  to  men's  expectations,  might  be 
undertaken,  the  prince  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Bristol,  the 
second  town  for  riches  and  greatness  in  the  kingdom. 
Nalhaniel  Fiennes,  son  of  Lord  Say,  he  himself,  as  well  as 
his  father,  a  great  parliamentary  leader,  was  governor,  and 
commanded  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot, 
and  two  regiments,  one  of  horse,  another  of  dragoons. 
The  fortifications  not  being  complete  or  regular,  it  was 
resolved  by  Prince  Rupert  to  storm  the  city;  and  next 
morning,  with  little  other  provisions  suitable  to  such  a 
work,  besides  the  courage  of  the  troops,  the  assault  began. 
Till-  C'ornish,  m  three  divisions,  attacked  the  west  side, 
with  a  resolution  which  nothing  could  control :  but  though 
the  middle  division  had  already  mounted  the  wall,  so 
great  was  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  so  brave 
the  defence  of  the  garrison,  that  in  the  end  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  a  considerable  loss  both  of  officers  and 
solders.  On  the  prince's  side,  the  assault  was  conducted 
with  equal  courage,  and  almost  with  equal  loss,  but  with 
better  success.  One  party,  led  by  Lord  Grandison,  was 
indeed  beaten  off,  and  the  commander  himself  mortally 
wounded.  Another,  conducted  by  Colonel  Bellasis,  met 
with  a  like  fate  :  but  Washington,  with  a  less  party,  find- 
ing a  place  in  the  curtain  weaker  than  the  rest,  broke  in, 
and  quickly  made  room  for  the  horse  to  follow.  By  this 
irruption,  however,  nothing  but  the  suburbs  was  yet  gained : 
the  entrance  into  the  town  was  still  more  difficult :  and  by 
the  loss  already  sustained,  as  well  as  by  the  prospect  of  fur- 
ther danger,  everv  one  was  extremely  discouraged  :  when, 

Bristol  taken,   to  (he  great  joy  of  the  army,  the  city  beat  a 

25th  July,  parley.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to  march 
out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  leaving  their  camion, 
ainmiinition,  and  colours.  For  this  instance  of  cowardice, 
F'iemies  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head;  but  the  sentence  was  remitted 
by  the  general." 

(Jreat  complaints  were  made  of  violences  exercised  on 
the  garrison,  contrary  to  the  capitulation.  An  apology 
was  made  by  the  royalists,  as  if  these  were  a  retaliation  for 
some  violences  committed  on  their  friends  at  the  surren- 
der of  Readini;.  .\nd  under  pretence  of  like  retaliations, 
but  really  from  the  extreme  animosity  of  the  parties,  were 
such  irre'gulariiies  continued  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  war." 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  royalists,  in  the  assault  of 
Bristol,  was  considerable.  Five  hundred  excellent  sol- 
diers perished.  Among  those  of  condition,  were  Grandi- 
son, .Slanning,  Trevamiion,  and  Movie  ;  Bellasis,  Ashlev, 
and  Sir  John  Owen,  were  wounded  :  yet  wa.s  the  success, 
upon  the  whole,  so  considerable,  as  "mightily  raised  the 
couraire  of  the  one  party,  and  depressed  that  of  the  other. 
"The  kins,  to  show  that  he  was  not  intoxicated  with  good 
fortune,  nor  aspired  to  a  total  victory  over  the  parliament, 
published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  renewed  the  protesta- 
tion, formerly  taken,  with  gi-cat  solemnity,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  expressed  his  firm  intention  of  making  peace 
upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution.  Having 
joined  the  camp  at  Bristol,  and  sent  Prince  Maurice  with 
a  detachment  into  Devonshire,  he  deliberated  how  to  em- 
ploy the  remaining  forces  in  an  enterprise  of  moment. 
Some  proposed,  and  seemingly  with  reason,  to  inarch  di- 

sions.  'I  hey  still  ple;t<l  tlie  violations  of  liberty  attempted  bv  the  kins, 
atler  |ir»iiliii|!  llie  peliliori  of  riuht ;  without  consiclerins  the  extreme  harsh 
treatment  which  he  met  with,  after  making  that  Kreat  conressinii.  ami  the 
impossibility  of  supportinc  sovernment  by  the  revenue  then  setlleil  ■■n  the 


rectly  to  London  ;  where  every  thing  was  in  confusion, 
where  tlie  army  of  the  parliament  was  baffled,  weakened, 
and  dismayed,  and  where,  it  was  hoped,  either  by  an  in- 
surrection of  the  citizens,  by  victory,  or  by  treaty,  a 
speedy  end  might  be  put  to  tlie  civil  disorders.  But  this 
unilerlakinff,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  and  force  of 
the  London  militia,  was  thought  by  many  to  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties.  Gloucester,  lying  within 
twenty  miles,  jireseuted  an  easier,  yet  a  very  important 
conquest.  It  was  the  only  remaining  garrison  possessed 
by  tne  parliament  in  those  parts.  Could  that  city  be  re- 
duced, tneking  held  the  whole  course  of  the  Severn  under 
his  command ;  the  rich  and  malcontent  counties  of  the 
west,  having  lost  all  protection  from  their  friends,  might 
be  forced  to  pay  high  contributions,  as  an  atonement  for 
their  disafTection  ;  an  open  communication  could  be  pre- 
served between  Wales  and  these  new  conquests  ;  ami  iialf 
of  the  kingdom,  being  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy,  and 
thus  united  into  one  firm  body,  might  be  employed  in  re- 
establishing the  king's  authority  throughout  the  remainder. 
These  were  the  reasons  for  embracing  that  resolution ; 
fatal,  as  it  was  ever  esteemed,  to  the  rcyal  party .y 

The   governor    of    Gloucester    was    one      sie=e  of 
Massey,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  before  he     Gloutester. 
engaged  with  the  parliament,  had  offered  his  service  to  the 
king  ;  and  as  he  was  free  from  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm, 
by  which  most  of  the  officers  on  that  side  were  intoxi- 
cated, he  would  lend  an  ear,  it  was  presumed,  to  propo- 
sals for  accommodation  :  but  Massey  was  resolute  to  pre- 
serve an  entire  fidelity  to  his  masters;  and  though  no 
enthusiast  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  to  advan- 
tase  that  enthusiastic  spirit  so  prevalent  in  his  city  and 
garrison.   The  summons  to  surrender  allowed 
two  hours  for  an  answer :  but  before  that  ""' 

time  expired,  there  appeared  before  the  king  two  citizens, 
with  lean,  pale,  sharp,  and  dismal  visages  :  faces,  so  strange 
and  uncouth,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon  ;  figures,  so 
habited  and  accoutred,  as  at  once  moved  the  most  severe 
countenance  to  mirth,  and  the  most  cheerful  heart  to  sad- 
ness :  it  seemed  impossible  that  such  messengers  could 
bring  less  than  a  defiance.  The  men,  without  any  circum- 
stance of  duty  or  good  manners,  in  a  pert,  shrill,  undis- 
maved  accent,  said,  that  they  brought  an  answer  from  the 
godly  city  of  Gloucester :  and  extremely  ready  were  they, 
according  to  the  historian,  to  give  insolent  and  seditious 
replies  to  any  question  ;  as  if  their  business  were  chiefly, 
by  provokina  the  king,  to  make  him  violate  his  own  safe- 
conduct.  The  answer  from  the  city  was  in  these  words  : 
"  We,  the  inhabitants,  magistrates,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
within  the  garrison  of  Gloucester,  unto  his  majesty's  gra- 
cious message,  return  this  humble  answer :  tnat  we  do 
keep  this  city,  according  to  our  oaths  and  allegiance,  to 
and  for  the  use  of  his  majesty,  and  his  royal  posterity: 
and  do  accordingly  conceive  ourselves  wholly  bound  to 
obey  the. commands  of  his  majesty,  signified  by  both 
Houses  of  parliament :  and  are  resolved,  by  God's  help,  to 
keep  this  city  accordingly."'  After  these  preliminaries, 
the  siege  was  resolutely  undertaken  by  the  army,  and  a.s 
resolutely  sustained  by  the  citizens  and  garrison. 

When  intelligence  of  the  siege  of  Gloucester  arrived  in 
London,  the  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  was  as 
great  as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  their  gales.  Tlie 
rapid  progress  of  the  royalists  tlireatencd  the  parliament 
with  immediate  subjection  :  the  factions  and  discontents 
among  themselves  in  the  city,  and  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  prognosticated  some  dangerous  division 
or  insurrection.  "Those  parliamentary  leaders,  it  must  be 
owned,  who  had  introduced  such  mighty  innovations  in 
the  English  constitution,  and  who  had  proiected  so  mucli 
greater,  had  not  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  exceeded 
their  courage  and  capacity.  Great  vigour,  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  well  as  wisdom,  they  had  displayed  in  all  their 
counsels;  and  a  furious,  headstrong  body,  broken  loose 
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from  the  restraint  of  law,  liad  hitherto  been  retained  in 
subjection  under  their  authority,  and  firmly  united  by  zeal 
and  passion,  as  by  llie  most  legal  and  established  govern- 
ment. A  small  committee,  on  whom  the  two  Houses  de- 
volved their  power,  had  directed  all  their  military  opera- 
tions, and  liad  preserved  a  secrecy  in  deliberation,  and  a 
promptitude  in  execution,  beyond  wliat  the  kmij,  notwith- 
standniK  the  advantages  possessed  by  a  single  leader,  had 
ever  been  able  to  attain.  Sensible' that  no  jealousy  was 
by  their  partisans  entertained  ai;ainst  them,  thev  had  "on  all 
occasions  exerted  an  authority  much  more  despotic  than 
the  royalists,  even  during  the  pressing  exigencies  of  war, 
could  with  patience  endure  in  their  sovereign.  Whoever 
incurred  their  displeasure,  or  was  exposed  to  their  suspi- 
cions, was  committed  to  prison,  and  prosecuted  under  the 
notion  of  delinquency :  after  all  the  old  jails  were  full, 
many  new  ones  were  erected  ;  and  even  the  ships  were 
crowded  with  the  royalists,  both  gentry  and  clergy,  who 
languished  below  decks,  and  perished  iii  those  unhealthy 
confinements  :  tbey  imposed  taxes,  the  heaviest,  and  of 
the  most  unusual  nature,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  two 
Houses:  they  voted  a  commission  for  sequestrations  ;  and 
they  seized,  wherever  they  had  power,  the  revenues  of  all 
the  king's  party :»  and  knowing  that  themselves,  and  all 
their  adherents,  were,  by  resisting  the  prince,  exposed  to 
the  penalties  of  law,  tliey  resolved,  by  a  severe  administra- 
tion, to  overcome  these  terrors,  and  to  retain  the  people  in 
obedience,  by  penalties  of  a  more  immediate  execution. 
In  the  beginning  of  tliis  summer,  a  combination,  formed 
against  them  in  London,  had  obliged  them  to  exert  the 
plenitude  of  their  authoritv. 

Edmund  Waller,  the  first  refiner  of  English  versification, 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  House ;  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune,  and  not  more  distinguished  by  his  poetical  genius, 
than  by  his  parliamentary  talents,  and  "by  the  politeness  and 
elegance  of  his  manners.  As  full  of  keen  satire  and  invec- 
tive in  his  eloquence,  as  of  tenderness  and  panes^vric  in  his 
poetry,  he  caught  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  exerted 
the  utmost  boldness  in  blaming  those  violent  counsels,  hv 
which  the  Commons  were  governed.  Finding  all  oppo- 
sition within  doors  to  be  fruitless,  he  endeavoured  to  form 
a  party  without,  which  might  oblige  the  parliament  to  ac- 
cept of  reasonable  conditions,  and  restore  peace  to  the 
nation.  The  charms  of  his  conversation,  joined  to  his 
character  for  courage  and  integrity,  had  procured  him  the 
entire  confidence  of  Nothumberland,  Conwav,  and  every 
eminent  person  of  either  sex  who  resided  "in  London. 
They  opened  their  breasts  to  him  without  reserve,  and  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  furious  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  Commons,  and  their  wishes  that  some  expedi- 
ent could  be  found  for  stopping  so  impetuous  a  career. 
Tomkins,  Waller's  brother-in-law,  and  Chaloner,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Tomkins,  had  entertained  like  sentiments  : 
and  as  the  connexions  of  these  two  gentlemen  lay  chieflv 
in  the  city,  they  informed  Waller,  that  the  same  abhorrence 
of  war  prevailed  there,  among  all  men  of  reason  and  mode- 
ration. L'pon  reflection  it  seemed  not  impracticable,  that 
a  combination  might  be  formed  between  the  Lords  and 
citizens;  and,  by  mutual  conceit,  the  illegal  taxes  be  re- 
fused, which  the  parliament,  without  the  roval  assent,  im- 
posed on  the  people.  While  this  affair  wa"s  in  agitation, 
and  lists  were  making  of  such  as  thev  conceived  to  be 
well  affected  to  their  design,  a  servantof  Tomkins,  who 
had  overheard  their  discourse,  immediately  carried  intelli- 
gence to  Pym.  Waller,  Tomkins,  and  "Chaloner  were 
seized,  and  tried  bv  a  court-martial.''  They  were  all  three 
condemned,  and  the  two  latter  executed  on  gibbets  erected 
before  their  own  doors.  A  covenant, as  a  test,  was  taken": 
ny  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  imposed  on  their  army, 
and  on  all  who  lived  within  their  quarters.  Besides  re- 
solving to  amend  and  reform  their  lives,  the  covenanters 
there  vow,  that  they  will  never  lay  down  their  arms  so 
long  as  the  papists,  now  m  open  war  against  the  parlia- 
ment, shall,  bv  force  of  arms,  be  protected  from  justice ; 
iney  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  conspiracy ;  and 

«.*,. '  'i^i!''''^  aftf  rwanls  copied  from  this  example  ;  but.  as  tlie  tar  ereater 
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they  promise  to  assist  to  the  utmost  the  forces  raised  by 
both  Houses,  against  the  forces  levied  by  the  king."" 

Waller,  as  soon  as  imprisoned,  sensible  of  the  great 
danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  so  seized  with  the 
dread  of  death,  that  all  his  former  spirit  deserted  him  ; 
and  he  confessed  whatever  he  knew,  without  sparing  his 
most  intimate  friends,  without  regard  to  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  without  distinguishing  between  the  negli- 
gence of  familiar  conversation,  and  the  schemes  of  a  regu- 
lar conspiracy.  With  the  most  jirofoiind  dissimulation, 
he  counterfeited  such  remorse  of  conscience,  that  his  exe- 
cution was  put  off,  out  of  mere  Christian  compassion,  till 
he  might  recover  the  use  of  his  understanding.  He  in- 
vited visits  from  the  ruling  clergy  of  all  sects;  "and  while 
he  expressed  his  own  penitence,"he  received  their  devout 
exhortations  with  humility  and  reverence,  as  conveying 
clearer  conviction  and  information  than  in  his  life  he'had 
ever  before  attained.  Presents  too,  of  Hhich,  as  well  as 
of  flattery,  these  holy  men  were  not  insensible,  were  dis- 
tributed among  the'm ;  as  a  small  retribution  for  their 
prayers  and  ghostly  counsel.  And  by  all  these  artifices, 
more  than  from  any  regard  to  the  beaiitv  of  his  genius,  of 
which,  during  that  time  of  furious  cant  "and  faction,  small 
account  would  be  made,  he  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  his 
life  spared,  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds  accepted  in 
lieu  of  it.e 

TTie  severity  exercised  against  the  conspiracy,  or  rather 
project,  of  Waller,  increased  the  authoritv  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  seemed  to  insure  them  against  like  attempts 
for  the  future.  But  bv  the  progress  of  the  king's  arms, 
the  defeat  of  Sir  William  \\aller,  the  taking  of  Bristol, 
the  siege  of  Gloucester,  a  cry  for  peace  was  renewed,  and 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  Crowds  of  women, With 
a  petition  for  that  purpose,  flocked  about  the  House,  and 
were  so  clamorous  and  importunate,  that  orders  were 
given  for  dispersing  them  ;  and  some  of  the  females  were 
killed  in  tlie  fray.f  Bedford,  Holland,  and  Conwav,  had 
deserted  the  parliament,  and  had  gone  to  Oxford; "Clare 
and  Lovelace  had  followed  them.s  Northumberland  had 
retired  to  his  country-seat :  Essex  himself  showed  extreme 
dissatisfaction,  and  exhorted  the  parliament  to  make 
peace.''  Tlie  upper  House  sent  down  terms  of  accommo- 
dation more  moderate  than  had  hitherto  been  insisted  on. 
It  even  passed,  by  a  majority  among  the  Commons,  that 
these  proposals  sbould  be  transmitted  to  the  king.  The 
zealots  took  the  alarm.  A  petition  against  peace  was 
framed  in  the  citv,  and  presented  bv  "Pennington,  the 
factious  mayor.  Multitudes  attended  him,  and  renewed 
all  the  former  menaces  against  the  moderate  partv.'  Tlie 
pulpits  thundered,  and  rumours  were  spread  of  twenty 
thousand  Irish,  who  had  landed,  and  were  to  cut  the 
throat  of  everv  protestant.''  The  majority  was  again 
turned  to  the  ot'her  side;  and  all  thoughts  of  pacification 
being  dropped,  every  preparation  was  made  for  resistance, 
and  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Gloucester,  on  which  the 
parliament  was  sensible  all  their  hopes  of  success  in  the 
war  did  so  much  depend. 

Massey,  resolute  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
having  under  his  command  a  city  and  garrison  ambitious 
of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  had"  hitherto  maintained  the 
siege  with  courage  and  abilities,  and  had  much  retarded 
the  adrances  of  the  king's  army.  By  continual  .sallies  he 
infested  them  in  their  trenches,  and  gained  sudden  advan- 
tages over  them  :  by  disputing  every  inch  of  ground,  he 
repressed  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  their  courage,  elated 
by  former  successes.  His  garrison,  however,  %vas  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity ;  and  he  failed  not,  from  time  to 
time,  to  inform  the  parliament,  that,  unless  speedily  re- 
lieved, he  should  be  necessitated,  from  the  extreme  want 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  to  open  his  gates  to  the 
enemy. 

The  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  condi- 
tion, and  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  now 
exerted  to  the  utmost  their  power  and  authority.  Thev 
voted  that  an  army  should  be  levied  under  Sir  Williarn 
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Waller,  whom,  notwitlistandini;  his  misfmliines,  they 
loailod  with  rxtr.iorcliiiary  caresses.  Haviiis;  assoi  iated  m 
their  cause  the  cininties'  of  Hertford,  I'"sse.\,  Cambridge, 
Nort'olk,  Sutlolk,  Lincoln,  and  Huntin^'don,  tliev  s;;'*'' the 
Earl  of  Manchester  a  commission  to  be  general  of  the 
association,  and  appointed  an  army  to  be  levied  xnuler  his 
command.  But,  above  all,  they  were  intent  tliat  Essex's 
army,  on  which  their  whole  fortune  depended,  should  be 
put  in  a  condition  of  marching  ag-ainst  the  km;;.  They 
e.lcited  afresh  their  preachers  to  furious  declamations 
against  the  roval  cause.  They  even  employed  the  expe- 
dient of  pressini:,  though  abolished  by  a'  late  law,  for 
winch  thev  had  strenuously  contended. I  And  they  en- 
fT'iged  the  city  to  send  four  regiments  of  its  militia  to  the 
relief  of  Cloiicester.  All  shops,  meanwhile,  were  ordered 
to  be  shut ;  and  every  man  expected,  with  the  utmost 
anxietv,  the  event  of  that  important  enterprise.™ 

Essex,  carrying  with  him  a  well-apnointed  army  of 
14,000  men,  'took  the  road  of  Bedford  and  Leicester; 
and  though  inferior  in  cavalry,  yet  by  the  mere  force  of 
conduct  and  discipline,  he  passed  over  those  open  cham- 
paign countries,  and  defended  himself  from  the  enemy's 
horse,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  who  infested 
him  during  his  whole  march.  As  he  approached  to  Glou- 
cester, the  king  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  open 
the  way  for  Essex  to  enter  that  city.  The  necessities  of 
the  garrison  were  extreme.  One  Barrel  of  powder  was 
their  whole  stock  of  ammunition  remaining;  and  their 
other  provisions  were  in  the  same  proportion.  Essex  had 
brought  with  him  military  stores ;  and  the  neighbouring 
country  abundantly  supplied  him  with  victuals  of  every 
kind.  The  inhabitants  nad  carefully  concealed  all  pro- 
visions from  the  king's  army,  and  pretending  to  be  ouite 
exhausted,  had  reserved  their  stores  for  that  cause  wnich 
they  so  much  favoured." 

The  chief  difficulty  still  remained.  Essex  dreaded  a 
battle  with  the  king's  army,  on  account  of  its  great  supe- 
riority in  cavalry  ;  and  he  resolved  to  return,  if  possible, 
without  running  tliat  hazard.  He  lay  five  days  at  Tewkes- 
bury, which  was  his  first  stage  after  leaving  Gloucester ; 
and  he  feigned,  by  some  preparations,  to  point  towards 
Worcester.  By  a  forced  march  during  the  night,  he 
reached  Cirencester,  and  obtained  the  double  advantage 
of  passing  unmolested  an  open  country,  and  of  surprising 
a  convoy  of  provisions  whicn  lay  in  that  town."  Without 
delav  he  proceeded  towards  London ;  but  when  he 
reactied  Newbury,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  kinsj, 
by  hasty  marches,  had  arrived  before  him,  and  was  already 
possessed  of  the  place. 

^  An   action  was  now  unavoidable;    and 

BatUe  'of'?,ew-  Essex  prepared  for  it  with  presence  of  mind, 
•""•■y-  and  not  without  military  conduct.  On  both 
sides,  the  battle  was  fought  with  desperate  valour  and  a 
steady  bravery.  Essex's  horse  were  several  times  broken 
by  the  king's,  but  his  infantry  maintained  themselves  in 
firm  array ;  and,  besides  giving  a  continued  fire,  they  pre- 
sented an  invincible  rampart  of  pikes  against  the  furious 
shock  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  those  gallant  troops  of  gen- 
try, of  which  the  royal  cavalry  was  chiefly  composed. 
Tlie  militia  of  London  especi.illy,  though  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  action,  though  drawn  but  a  few  days  be- 
Une  from  their  ordinary  occupations,  yet  having  learned 
all  military  exercises,  and  being  animated  with  uncon- 
querable zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
equalled,  on  this  occasion,  what  could  be  expected  from 
the  most  veteran  forces.  While  the  armies  were  engaged 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  night  put  an  end  to  the  action, 
and  left  the  victory  undecided.  Next  morning,  Essex 
proceeded  on  his  march;  and  though  his  rear  was  once 
nut  in  some  disorder  by  an  incursion  of  the  king's  horse, 
lie  reached  I/Jndon  in  safety,  and  received  applause  for 
his  conduct  and  success  in  the  whole  enterprise.  The 
king  followed  him  on  his  march  ;  and  having  taken  pos- 
session of  Reading,  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  established 
a  garrison;  and  straitened,  by  that  means,  London,  and 
the  quarters  of  the  enemy.'' 

In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  be- 
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sides  the  Earls  of  .Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  tv\o  noble- 
men of  promising  hopes,  was  unfortunately  slain,  to  the 
regret  of  every  lover  of  ingenuity  and  virtue  throughout 
the  kingdom,  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Ealkland,  secretary 
of  state.  Before  assembling  the  present  parliament,  this 
man,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  learning,  and  to  the 
society  of  all  the  polite  and  elegant,  had  enjoyed  himself  in 
every  pleasure,  which  a  fine  genius,  a  generous  disposition, 
and  an  opulent  fortune  could  afford.  Called  into  public 
life,  he  stood  foremost  in  all  attacks  on  the  high  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown;  and  displayed  that  masculine  elo- 
quence, and  undaunted  love  of  liberty,  which,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  tlie  sublime  spirits  of  antiquity, 
he  had  greedily  imbibed.  When  civil  convulsions  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities,  and  it  became  reipiisite  for  him  to 
choose  his  aide ;  he  tempered  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  and 
embraced  the  defence  of  those  limited  powers  which  re- 
mained to  monarchy ,  and  which  he  deemed  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  English  constitution.  Still  anxious,  how- 
ever, for  his  country,  he  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  too 
prosperous  success  of  his  own  partv,  as  much  as  of  the 
enemy ;  and,  among  his  intimate  friends,  often,  after  a 
deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  he  would,  with  a  sad 
accent,  reiterate  the  word,  I'euce.  In  excuse  for  the  too 
free  exposing  of  his  person,  which  seemed  unsuitable  in  a 
secretary  of  state,  he  alleged,  that  it  became  him  to  be 
more  active  than  other  men  in  all  hazardous  enteqirises, 
lest  his  impatience  for  peace  might  bear  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  or  pusillanimity.  From  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  became 
clouded  ;  and  even  his  usual  attention  to  dress,  required 
by  his  birth  and  station,  gave  way  to  a  negligence  which 
was  easily  observable.  On  the  morning  of  the  battle  in 
which  he  fell,  he  had  shown  some  care  of  adorning  his 
person  ;  and  gave  for  a  reason,  that  the  enemy  should  not 
hnd  his  body  in  any  slovenly,  indecent  situation.  "  I  am 
weary,"  subjoined  he,  "  of  the  times,  and  foresee  much 
misery  to  mv  country ;  but  believe,  that  I  shall  be  out  ot 
it  ere  night."i  This  excellent  person  was  but  thirty-four 
years  of  age  when  a  period  was  thus  put  to  his  life. 

The  loss  sustained  on  both  sides  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, and  the  advanced  season,  obliged  the  armies  to  retire 
into  winter  quarters. 

In  the  north,  during  the  summer,  the  great  Aciions  in  the 
interest  and  popularity  of  the  Earl,  now  north, 
created  Marquis,  of  Newcastle,  had  raised  a  considerable 
force  for  the  king;  and  gi-eat  hopes  of  success  were  enter- 
tained from  that  quarter.  There  appeared  however,  in 
opposition  to  him,  two  men,  on  wliom  the  event  of  the 
war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  this  time  to 
be  remarked  for  their  valour  and  military  conduct.  These 
were  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  son  of  the  lord  of  that  name, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  former  gained  a  considerable 
advantage  at  Wakefield ■■  over  a  detachment  of  royalists, 
and  took  General  Goring  prisoner ;  the  latter  obtained  a 
victory  at  Gainsborow*  over  a  party  commanded  by  the 
gallant  Cavendish,  who  perished  in  the  action.  But  both 
these  defeats  of  the  royalists  were  more  than  sufficiently 
compensated  by  the  total  rout  of  Lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton 
moor,'  and  the  disperson  of  his  army.  After  this  victory, 
Newcastle,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  sat  down  before 
Hull.  Hotham  was  no  longer  governor  of  this  place.  That 
gentleman  and  his  son,  partly  from  a  jealousy  entertained 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  partly  repenting  of  their  engagements 
against  the  king,  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Newcastle,  and  had  expressed  an  intention  of  delivering 
Hull  into  his  hands.  But  their  conspinicv  being  detected, 
they  were  arrested  and  sent  prisoners  to  London  ;  where, 
without  any  regard  to  their  former  services,  they  fell,  both 
of  them,  victims  to  the  severity  of  the  parliament." 

Newcastle,  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  Hull  for 
some  time,  was  beat  off  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison,"  and 
suffered  so  much,  that  he  thought  proper  to  raise  the  siege. 
About  the  same  time,  Manchester,  who  advanced  froin 
the  ea.stern  associated  counties,  having  joined  Cromwell 
and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a  considerable  victory  over 
the  royalists  at  Homcastle;  where  the  two  officers  las! 
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meiilioncd  piiiied  renown  by  tlieir  conduct  and  pallantrv. 
And  llioii!;)!  fortune  had  thus  balanced  her  favours,  the 
king's  party  still  remained  nuicli  superior  in  those  parts  of 
England;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  ipirrison  of  Hull, 
which  kept  Yorkshire  in  awe,  a  conjunction  of  the  north- 
ern forces  with  the  army  in  the  south  might  have  been 
made,  and  had  probably  enabled  the  king,  instead  of 
entering  on  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  imprudent,  enterprise 
of  Gloucester,  to  march  directly  to  London,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war." 

Wliile  the  military  enterprises  were  carried  on  with 
vigour  in  England,  and  the  event  became  every  day  more 
doubtful,  both  parties  cast  their  eye  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  and  sought  assistance  for  the  finishing 
of  that  enterprise,  in  which  their  own  forces  experienced 
such  furious  opposition.  The  parliament  had  recourse  to 
Scotland;  the  Knjg  to  Ireland. 

W  hen  the  Scottish  covenanters  obtained  that  end,  for 
which  they  so  earnestly  contended,  the  establishment  of 
presbytcrian  discipline  in  their  own  country,  they  were  not 
satisfied,  but  indulged  still  an  ardent  passion  for  propa- 
gating, by  all  methods,  that  mode  of  religion  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Having  flattered  themselves  in 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  that,  by  supernatural  assistances, 
they  should  be  enabled  to  carry  their  triumphant  covenant 
to  the  gates  of  Rome  itself,  it  behoved  them  first  to  render 
it  prevalent  in  Enghnd,  which  already  showed  so  great  a 
disposition  to  receive  it.  Even  in  the  articles  of  pacifica- 
tion, they  expressed  a  desire  of  uniformity  in  worship  with 
England;  and  the  king,  employing  general  expressions, 
had  approved  of  this  inclination,  as  pious  and  laudable. 
No  sooner  was  there  an  appearance  of  a  rupture,  than  the 
English  parliament,  in  order  to  allure  that  nation  into  a 
close  confederacy,  openly  declared  their  wislies  of  ecclesi- 
astical reformation,  and  of  imitating  the  example  of  their 
northern  brethren.''  When  war  was  actually  commenced, 
the  same  artifices  were  used;  and  the  Scots  beheld,  with 
the  utmost  impatience,  a  scene  of  action,  of  which  they 
could  not  deem  themselves  indifferent  spectators.  Should 
the  king,  they  said,  be  able,  by  force  of  arms,  to  prevail 
over  the  parliament  of  EnLdand,  and  re-establish  his 
authority  in  that  powerful  kingdom,  he  will  undoubtedly 
retract  all  those  concessions,  which,  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  violence  and  indignity,  the  Scots  have  extorted 
from  him.  Besides  a  sense  of  his  own  interest,  and  a 
regard  to  royal  power,  which  has  been  entirely  annihilated 
in  this  country ;  his  very  passion  for  prelacy  and  for  re- 
ligious ceremonies  must  lead  him  to  invade  a  church 
which  he  has  ever  been  taught  to  regard  as  antichristian 
and  unlawful.  Let  us  but  consider  who  the  persons  are 
that  compose  the  factions  no%v  so  furiously  engaged  in 
arms.  Does  not  the  parliament  consist  of  those  very  men 
who  have  ever  opposed  all  war  with  Scotland,  who  have 
punished  the  autliors  of  our  oppressions,  who  have  ob- 
tained us  the  redress  of  every  grievance,  and  who,  with 
many  honourable  expressions,  have  conferred  on  us  an 
ample  reward  for  our  brotherly  assistance?  And  is  not 
the  court  full  of  papists,  prelates,  malignants;  all  of  them 
zealous  enemies  to  our  religious  model,  and  resolute  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  idolatrous  establishments  ? 
Not  to  mention  our  own  necessary  security  ;  can  we  better 
express  our  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  that  jjure  light  with 
which  we  are,  above  all  nations,  so  eminently  distinguish- 
ed, than  by  conveying  the  same  divine  knowledge  to  our 
unhappy  neighbours,  who  are  wading  through  a  sea  of 
blood  in  order  to  attain  it  ?  These  were,  in  Scotland,  the 
tnpi.-s  of  every  conversation :  with  these  doctrines  the 
(lulpits  echoed  :  and  the  famous  curse  of  Meroz,  that  curse 
so  solemnly  denounced  and  reiterated  asrainst  neutrality 
and  moderation,  resounded  from  all  quarters.' 
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t>  In  a  letter  of  the  kins  to  the  queen.  preser\-ed  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  published  by  Mrs.  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  jeo.  he  says,  that  unless  re- 
liiriou  was  preserved,  Ihe  militia  (being  not.  as  in  France,  a  tormed 
ixiwerful  strength)  would  be  of  little  use  lo  the  crown ;  and  that  if  the 
Ptdpils  had  not  otydienre,  which  would  never  beif  Pieshylerian  povern- 


The  parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots, 
from  the  commencement  of  llie  civil  dissensions,  to  inter- 
pose their  mediation,  which,  they  knew,  \vonld  be  so  little 
favounible  to  the  king:  and  the  king,  for  thai  very  reason, 
had  ever  endeavonred,  with  the  least  offensive  expressions, 
to  decline  it.-'  Early  this  spring,  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  the 
chancellor,  with  other  commissioners,  and  attended  bv 
Henderson,  a  popular  and  intriguing  preacher,  was  sent  to 
the  King  at  Oxford,  and  renewed  the  ofi'er  of  mediation ; 
but  with  the  same  success  as  before.  The  commissioners 
were  also  empowered  to  press  the  king  on  the  article  of 
religion,  and  to  recommend  to  him  the  Scottish  model  of 
ecclesiastic  worship  and  discipline.  This  was  touching 
Charles  in  a  very  tender  point :  his  honour,  his  conscience, 
as  well  as  his  interest,  he  believed  to  be  intimately  con- 
cerned in  supporting  prelacy  and  the  liturgy.h  He  begged 
the  commissioners,  therefore,  to  rentaiii  satisfied  with  the 
concessions  which  he  had  made  to  Scotland ;  and,  having 
modelled  their  own  church  according  lo  their  own  princi- 
ples, to  leave  their  neighbours  in  the  like  liberty,  and  not 
to  intermeddle  with  affairs  of  which  they  could  not  be 
supposed  competent  judges.' 

The  divines  of  Oxford,  secure,  as  they  imagined,  of  a 
victory,  by  means  of  their  authorities  from  church  history, 
their  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  their  spiritual  argu- 
ments, desired  a  conference  with  Henderson,  and  under- 
took, by  dint  of  reasoning,  to  convert  that  great  apostle  of 
the  norlli :  but  Henderson,  who  had  ever  regarded  as  im- 
pious, the  least  doubt  with  regard  to  his  own  principles, 
and  who  knew  of  a  much  better  way  to  reduce  opponents 
than  by  employing  any  theological  topics,  absolutely  re- 
fused all  disptilation  or  controversy.  The  English  divines 
went  away  full  of  admiration  at  the  blind  assurance  and 
bigoted  prejudices  of  the  man  :  be,  on  his  part,  was  moved 
with  equal  wonder  at  their  obstinate  attachment  to  such 
palpable  errors  and  delusions. 

By  the  concessions  wliich  the  king  had  granted  to  Scot- 
land, It  became  necessary  for  him  to  summon  a  parliament 
once  in  three  years ;  and  in  June  of  the  subsequent  year, 
was  fixed  the  period  for  the  meeting  of  that  assembly. 
Before  that  time  elapsed,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  be  able,  by  some  decisive  advantage,  to  reduce  the 
English  parliament  to  a  reasonable  submission,  and  might 
then  expect,  with  security,  the  meeting  of  a  Scottish  ])ar- 
liament.  Though  earnestly  solicited  by  Loudon  to  sum- 
mon presently  that  great  council  of  the  nation,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  give  authority  to  men  who  had  already 
excited  such  dangerous  commotions,  and  who  showed 
still  the  same  disposition  to  resist  and  invade  his  authority. 
The  commissioners,  therefore,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in 
any  of  their  demands,  desired  the  king's  passport  for 
Lontlon,  where  they  purposed  to  confer  with  the  English 
parliament  ;<■  and  being  likewise  denied  this  request,  they 
returned  with  extreme  dissatisfaction  to  Edinburgh. 

The  office  of  conser\'ators  of  the  peace  was  newly  erected 
in  Scotland,  in  order  to  maintain  the  confederacy  between 
tlie  two  kingdoms  :  and  these,  instigated  by  the  clergy, 
were  resolved,  since  they  could  not  obtain  the  king's  con- 
sent, to  summon,  in  his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority, 
a  convention  of  states ;  and  to  bereave  their  sovereign  of 
this  article,  the  only  one  w  hich  remained  of  his  prerogative. 
Under  colour  of  providing  for  national  peace,  endangered 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  English  armies,  was  a  convention 
called  ;=  an  assembly  which,  though  it  meets  with  less  so- 
lemnity, has  the  sarne  authority  as  a  parliament,  in  raising 
money  and  levying  forces.  Hamilton,  and  his  brother  the 
Earl  of  Laneric,  who  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  in  order 
to  oppose  these  measures,  wanted  either  authority  or  sin- 
cerity ;  and  passively  yielded  to  the  torrent.  The  general 
assembly  of  the  church  met  at  the  same  time  with  the  con- 

Ihal  his  attachment  lo  episrflpacy,  Ibouah  partly  founded  on  reliirious 
principles,  was  also,  in  his  situation,  derived  from  the  soundest  views  or 
civil  policy.  In  reality,  it  was  easy  for  the  kmsto  perceive,  by  Ihe  neces- 
sarv  connexion  between  trilles  and  important  matters,  and  by  the  con- 
nexion maintained  at  that  time  between  religion  and  politics,  that  when  he 
was  contending  for  Ihe  surplice,  he  was  in  effect  fighting  for  his  crown, 
and  even  for  his  hcd.  Few  of  Ibe  popular  party  could  perceive  this 
connexion  :  most  of  ihem  were  carried  headlong  by  fanaticism  ;  as  might 
be  expected  m  Ihe  ignorant  multitude.    Few  even  of  Ihe  leaders  seem  lo 
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ventioii,  and  exercising  an  autliority  almost  absolute  over 
the  whole  civil  power,  made  every  [lolilical  consideration 
yield  to  their  theological  zeal  and  prejudices. 

The  r.nglish  parliament  was,  at  tliat  time,  fallen  into 
great  distress,  by  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms  ;  and  they 
gladly  sent  to  Edinhnigli  commissioners,  with  ample 
powers,  to  treat  of  a  nearer  union  and  confederacy  with  the 
Scottish  nation.  Tiie  pei'sons  employed  were  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  Sir  William  Armyne,  Sir  Henry  Vane  the 
\oun«er,  Thomas  Hatolier,  and  Henry  Darley,  attended 
i>y  Marshal  and  Nye,  two  clergymen  of  signal  authority.' 
In  this  nesociation,  the  man  chiefly  trusted  was  \'ane, 
who.  III  eloquence,  address,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and 
dissimulation,  was  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even  during 
that  age,  so  famous  for  active  talents.  By  his  persuasion 
Solenm  leafiue  was    framed    at    Edinburgh    that    solemn 

nii.l  covenant.     LEAGUE    AND    COVENANT,  which    effilCed    all 

former  protestations  and  vows  taken  in  both  kingdoms  ; 
and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  authority.  In  tins 
covenant,  the  subscribers,  besides  engaging  mutually  to 
defend  eucli  other  auainstall  opponents,  hound  themselves 
to  endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons,  the  extir|>ation  of 
popery  and  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  and  pro- 
laneness;  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parlia- 
ments, together  with  the  kind's  authority ;  and  to  discover 
and  bring  to  justice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants.s 

The  subscribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  also  to  preserve 
the  reformed  religion  established  in  the  church  of  Scotland  ; 
but,  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no  declaration  more  explicit 
was  made  with  regard  to  England  and  Ireland,  than  that 
these  kingdoms  should  be  reformed,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  purest  churches.  The 
Scottish  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  abjured,  ileemed  this 
expression  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  and  regarded  their 
own  model  as  the  only  one  which  corresponded,  in  any 
degree,  to  such  a  description  :  but  that  able  politician 
had  otlier  views,  and  while  he  employed  liis  great  talents 
in  overreaching  the  presbyterians,  and  secretly  laughed  at 
their  simplicity,  he  had  blindly  devoted  himself  to  the 
maintenance  of  systems  still  more  absurd  and  more  dan- 
gerous. 

In  the  English  parliament  there  remained  some  mem- 
bers, who,  though  thev  had  been  induced,  either  by  private 
ambition,  or  by  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  to  concur  with  the 
majority,  still  retained  an  attachment  to  the  hierarchy,  and 
to  the  ancient  modes  of  worshi|i.  But,  in  the  present  dan- 
ger which  threatened  their  cause,  all  scru|iles  were  laid 
aside  ;  and  the  covenant,  by  whose  means  alone  they  could 
expect  to  obtain  so  considerable  a  reinforcement  as  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  received  without  oppo- 
sition. The  parliament,  therefore,  having  first 
subscribed  it  themselves,  ordered  it  to  be  re- 
ceived by  all  who  lived  under  their  authority. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that  thev 
should  be  the  happy  instruments  of  extending  their  mode  of 
religion,  and  dissipating  that  profound  darkness  in  which 
the  neighbouring  nations  were  involved.  The  general  as- 
sembly applauded  this  glorious  imitation  of  the  pietv  dis- 
played by  their  ancestors,  who,  they  said,  in  three  different 
applications,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  English,  by  jjersuasion,  to  lay  aside 
the  use  of  the  surplice,  tippet,  and  cornercap.i'  The  con- 
vei'.tion  too,  in  the  height  of  their  zeal,  ordered  every  one 
to  swear  to  this  covenant,  under  the  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion ;  beside  what  further  punishment  it  should  please  the 
ensiling  parliament  to  inflict  on  the  refusers,  as  enemies  to 
God,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  kingdom.  And  being  deter- 
mined that  the  sword  should  carry  conviction  to  all  re- 
fractory  minds,    they   prepared   themselves,   with   great 

ATmtnsoiWie  vigilance  and  activity,  for  their  military  en- 
srois.  terprises.  By  means  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  they  received  from  England ;  by  the  hopes 
of  good  pay  and  warm  quarters ;  not  to  mention  men's 
favourable  disposition  towards  the  cause  ;  they  soon  com- 
pleted their  levies.  And,  having  added  to  their  other 
forces  the  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Ireland, 

I  Whiilocke.  p.  73.    Uusli.  vol.  vi.  p.  466. 
g  llu»h.  ,ol.  vi.  p.  478.    ClHrcndon.  vol.  i 
n  Kiisliworth,  vol.  VI.  p.  .188. 
i  r.Ureadim,  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 


they  were  ready,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  to  enter  Eng- 
land, under  the  command  of  their  old  general,  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  with  an  armv  of  above  twenty  thousand  men.' 

The  king,  foreseeing  this  tempest  which  was  gathering 
upon  him,  endeavoured  to  secure  himself  by  every  expe- 
dient; and  he  cast  his  eye  towards  Ireland,  in  hopes  tnat 
this  kingdom,  from  which  his  cause  had  already  received 
so  much  prejudice,  might  at  length  contribute  somevuhat 
towards  his  protection  and  security. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  Irish  in- 
surrection, the  English  parliament,  though  " "  ''"'°  • 
they  undertook  the  suppression  of  it,  had  ever  been  too 
much  engaged,  either  in  military  projects,  or  expeditions 
at  home,  to  take  any  effectual  step  towanis  finishing  that 
enterprise.  They  had  entered,  indeed,  into  a  contract  with 
the  Scots,  for  sending  over  an  aimy  of  ten  thousand  men 
into  Ireland;  and,  in  order  to  engage  that  nation  m  this- 
undertaking,  beside  giving  a  promise  of  pay,  they  agreed 
to  put  Carricfergus  into  ihcir  hands,  and  to  invest  their 
S;eneial  with  an  authority  quite  independent  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  These  troops,  so  long  as  they  were 
allowed  to  remain,  were  useful,  by  diverting  the  force  of 
the  Irish  rebels,  and  protecting  in  the  north  the  smalf 
remnants  of  the  British  planters.  But,  except  this  contract 
with  the  Scottish  nation,  all  the  other  measures  of  the 
parliament  either  were  hitherto  absolutely  insignificant,  or 
tended  rather  to  the  prejudice  of  the  protestant  cause  in 
Ireland.  By  continuing  their  violent  persecution,  and 
still  more  violent  menaces  against  priests  and  papists,  they 
confirmed  the  Irish  catholics  in  iheir  rebellion,  and  cut 
oft' all  hopes  of  indulgence  and  toleration.  By  disposing 
beforehand  of  all  the  Irish  forfeituns  to  subscribers  or 
adventurers,  they  rendered  all  men  of  property  desperate, 
and  seemed  to  threaten  a  total  extirpation  of  the  natives.'' 
And  while  they  thus  infused  zeal  and  animosity  into  the 
enemy,  no  measure  was  pursued  which  could  tend  to 
support  or  encourage  the  protestants,  now  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities. 

So  great  is  the  ascendant  which,  from  a  long  course  of 
successes,  the  English  has  acquired  over  the  Irish  nation, 
that  though  the  latter,  when  they  receive  military  discipline 
among  foreigners,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  troops,  they 
had  never,  in  their  own  country,  been  able  to  make  any 
vigorous  effort  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of  their  liber- 
ties. In  many  rencounters,  the  English  under  Lord  More, 
Sir  William  .St.  Leger,  Sir  Frederic  Hamilton,  and  others, 
had,  though  under  great  disadvantages  of  situation  and 
numbers,  put  the  Irish  to  rout,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  Dublin.  The  rebels  raised  the  siege  of  Tiedah,  after 
an  obstinate  defence  made  by  the  garrison. I  Ormond  had 
obtained  two  complete  victories  at  Kilrush  and  Ross  ;  and 
had  brought  relief  to  all  the  forts  which  were  Ijesieged  or 
blockaded  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom."  But  not- 
wit'istanding  thtse  successes,  even  the  most  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life  were  wanting  to  the  victorious  armies. 
The  Irish,  in  their  wild  rage  against  the  British  planters, 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  kingdom,  and  were  themselves 
totally  unfit,  from  their  habitual  sloth  and  ignorance,  to 
raise  any  convenience  of  human  life.  During  the  course 
of  six  months  no  supplies  had  come  from  England,  except 
the  fourth  part  of  one  small  vessel's  lading.  Dublin,  to 
save  itself  from  starving,  had  been  oliliged  to  send  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  England.  Tlieaimy  had 
little  ammunition,  scarcely  exceeding  forty  barrels  of  gun- 
powder ;  not  even  shoes  or  clothes ;  and  for  want  of  food 
the  soldiers  had  been  obliged  to  eat  their  own  horses. 
And  though  the  distress  of  the  Irish  was  not  much  in- 
ferior ;"  besides  that  they  were  more  hardened  against 
such  extremities,  it  was  but  a  melancholy  reflection,  that 
the  two  nations,  while  they  continued  their  fiiiious  ani- 
mosities, should  make  desolate  that  fertile  island,  which 
nuirht  serve  to  the  subsistence  and  happiness  of  both. 

The  justices  and  council  of  Ireland  had  been  engaged, 
chiefly  by  the  interest  and  authority  of  Ormond,  to  fall 
into  an  entire  dependence  on  the  king.  Parsons,  Temple, 
Loftus,  and  Meredith,  who  favoured  the  opposite  party. 

It  A  thousand  acres  in  twister  were  given  to  every  one  that  suhscritied 
cm)  pniin-h.  in  Citnnanglit  to  the  5ubs<Tihers  of  .150,  In  Munster  fur  450,111 
l.rinM.T  lor  |5<10.  I    Kush.  vol,  vi.  p.  506. 
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liad  been  removed ;  and  Charles  had  supplied  their  ])lace 
by  others  better  affected  to  his  service.  A  committee  of 
tfie  Enghsh  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  .sent 
over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  conduct  the  atl'airs  of  that 
kinfrdom  had  been  exeUided  tlie  councd,  in  obedience 
to  orders  transmitted  from  tlie  kinK."  And  tliese  were 
reasons  sufficient,  besides  the  great  difficulties  under 
which  they  themselves  laboured,  why  the  parliament  was 
UDWillinc'lo  send  supplies  to  an  army,  which,  thouL'h 
enga-ied  in  a  cause  much  favoured  liy  them,  was  com- 
manded bv  their  declared  enemies.  They  even  intercepted 
some  small  succours  sent  thither  by  the  king. 

The  kinu,  as  he  had  neither  money,  arms,  ammunition, 
nor  provisions,  to  spare  from  his  own  urgent  wants,  re- 
solved to  embrace  an  expedient,  which  might  at  once 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  prolestants,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  Englaml.  A 
truce  with  the  rebels,  he  thought,  would  enable  his  sub- 
jects in  Ireland  to  provide  for  their  own  support,  and 
would  procure  him  tne  assistance  of  the  army  against  the 
English  parliament.  But  as  a  treaty  with  a  people,  so 
odious  for  their  barbarities,  and  still  more  for  their  religion, 
miglit  be  represented  in  invidious  colours,  and  renew  all 
those  calumnies  with  which  he  had  been  loaded  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  great  caution  in  conducting  that 
measure.  A  remonstrance  from  the  army  was  made  to 
the  Irish  council,  representing  their  intolerable  necessities, 
and  craving  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom  :  and  if  that 
were  refused,  lie  must  have  recourse,  thev  said,  to  that 
first  and  primary  law^  rntti  which  God  has  endowed  alt 
men  ;  tee  mean  tlie  law  of  nature,  which  teaches  eeeri/  crea- 
ture to  preserve  itseJjy  Memorials  both  to  the  king  and 
parliament  were  transmitted  by  the  justices  and  council, 
m  which  their  wants  and  dangers  are  strongly  set  forth  ;'i 
and  though  the  general  expressions  in  these  memorials 
might  perhaps  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  yet  from  the 
particular  facts  mentioned,  from  the  confession  of  the 
English  parliament  itself,''  and  from  the  very  natme  of 
things,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Irish  protestants  were  re- 
duced to  great  extremities  ;"  and  it  became  prudent  in  the 
king,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  embrace  some  expe- 
dient, which  might  secure  them,  for  a  time,  from  the  ruin 
and  misery  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Accordingly,  the  king  gave  orders'  to  Ormond  and 
the  ju.stices  to  conclude,  for  a  vear,  a  cessation  of  arms 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom  the  Irish  were 
governed,  and  to  leave  both  sides  in  possession  of  their 
present  advantages.  The  parliament,  whose  business  it 
was  to  find  fault  with  every  measure  adopted  by  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  who  would  not  lose  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  reproaching  the  king  with  his  favour  to  the  Irish  pa- 
pists, exclaimed  loudly  against  this  cessation.  Among 
other  reasons,  they  insisted  upon  the  divine  vengeance, 
which  England  might  justly  dread,  for  tolerating  anti- 
christian  idolatry,  on  pretence  of  civil  contracts  and  poli- 
tical agreements."  Religion,  though  every  day  employed 
as  the  engine  of  their  own  ambitious  purposes,  was  sup- 
posed too  sacred  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  temporal  inter- 
ests or  safety  of  kingdonis. 

After  the  cessation,  there  was  little  necessity,  as  well  as 
no  means,  of  subsisting  the  army  in  Ireland.  The  king 
ordered  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to  him,  to 
send  over  considerable  bodies  of  it  to  England.  Most  of 
them  coniinnert  in  his  service  ;  but  a  small  part,  having 
imbibed  in  Ireland  a  strong  animosity  against  the  catho- 
lics, and  hearing  the  king's  party  univeisally  reproached 
with  popery,  soon  after  deserted  to  the  parliament. 

Some  Irish  catholics  came  over  with  these  troops,  and 
joined  the  royal  army,  where  they  continued  the  same 
cruelties  and  disorders  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed."' The  parliament  voted  that  no  quarter,  in  anv  ac- 
tion, should  ever  be  given  them  :  but  Prince  Rupert,  by 
making  some  reprisals,  soon  repressed  this  inhumanity." 


q  Mem,  ibid.  p.  538. 

r  Mfm,  ibid.  p.  5ift. 
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Invasion  or  the  Scots— Battle  of  Marston.innor— Battle  of  Cropredv. 
brhli;<. — lissex's  fiirces  djsaimed — Second  battip  of  Newbiir,  — Hise  and 
character  of  tlie  independents— Self denyiiii!  ordinance  — I'airfax,  Crom- 
well—  Ireaty  of  Uxbndye — Kxccnliou  of  Laud. 

The  king  had  hitherto,  during  the  course 
of  the  war,  obtained  many  advantages  over  '  '  '^"' 
the  parliament,  and  had  raised  himself  from  that  low  con 
dition  into  winch  he  had  at  first  fallen,  to  be  nearly  upon 
ai  equal  footing  with  his  adversaries.  Yorkshire,  and  all 
the  northern  counties,  were  reduced  by  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle ;  and,  excepting  Hull,  the  parliament  was 
master  of  no  garrison  in  these  quarters.  In  the  west, 
Plymouth  alone,  having  been  in  vain  besieged  by  Prince 
Maurice,  resisted  the  king's  authority  :  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  disappointment  in  the  enterprise  of  Glouces- 
ter, the  royal  garrisons  had  reached,  without  interruption, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  ihe  other ;  and  had  occu- 
pied a  greater  extent  of  ground  than  those  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Many  of  the  royalists  flattered  tiiemselves  that  the 
same  vigorous  spirit  which  had  elevated  them  to  the  pre- 
sent height  of  power,  would  still  favour  their  progress, 
and  obtain  them  a  final  victory  over  their  enemies  :  but 
those  who  judged  more  soundly  observed,  that  besides- the 
accession  of  the  whole  Scottish  nation  to  the  side  of  the 
parliam.ent,  the  verv  principle  on  which  the  royal  successes 
had  been  founded  was  every  day  acquired,  more  and 
more,  by  the  opposite  party.  The  king's  troops,  full  of 
gentry  and  nobility,  had  exerted  a  valour  superior  to  their 
enemies,  and  had  hitherto  been  successful  in  almost  every 
rencounter :  but,  in  proportion  as  the  whole  nation  became 
warlike  by  the  continuance  of  civil  discords,  this  advan- 
tage was  more  ei]ually  shared  ;  and  superior  numbers,  it 
was  expected,  must  at  length  obtain  the  victory.  The 
king's  troops  also,  ill  paid,  and  destitute  of  every  neces- 
sary, could  not  possibly  be  retained  in  equal  discipline 
with  the  parliamentary  forces,  to  whom  all  supplies  were 
furnished  from  unexhausted  stores  and  treasures.*  The 
severity  of  manners,  so  much  affected  by  these  zealous 
religionists,  assisted  their  military  institutions  ;  and  the 
rigid  inflexibility  of  character  by  which  the  austere  re- 
formers of  church  and  state  were  distinguished,  enabled 
the  parliamentary  chiefs  to  restrain  their  soldiers  within 
stricter  rules  and  more  exact  order.  And  while  the  king's 
officers  indulged  themselves  even  in  greater  licences  than 
those  to  which,  during  times  of  peace,  they  had  been  ac- 
customed, they  were  apt,  both  to  neglect  their  military 
duty,  and  to  set  a  pernicious  example  of  disorder  to  the 
soldiers  under  their  command. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  all  Englishmen, 
who  served  abroad,  were  invited  over,  and  treated  with 
extraordinary  respect :  and  most  of  them,  being  descended 
of  good  families,  and,  by  reason  of  their  absence,  unac- 
quainted with  the  new  principles  which  depressed  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  had  enlisted  under  the  royal  stand- 
ard. But  it  is  observable  that,  though  the  military  pro- 
fession requires  great  genius  and  long  experience  in  the 
principal  commanders,  all  Us  subordinate  duties  may  be 
discharged  by  ordinary  talents,  and  from  superficial  prac- 
tice. Citizens  and  country  gentlemen  soon  became  excel- 
lent officers,  and  the  generals  of  greatest  fame  and  capacity 
happened,  all  of  them,  to  spring  up  on  the  side  of  the  par- 
liament. The  courtiers  and  great  nobility,  in  the  other 
party,  checked  the  growth  of  any  extraordinary  genius 
among  the  subordinate  officers ;  and  every  man  there,  as 
in  a  regular  established  government,  was  confined  to  tha 
siation  in  which  his  birth  had  placed  him. 

The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations,  during 
winter,  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  summoned  to  Oxford 
all  the  members  of  either  House,  who  adhered  to  his  inter- 
ests ;  and  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  name  of 
parliament,  so  passionately  cherished  by  the  English  na- 
tion.'   The  House  of  Peers  was  pretty  full ;  and  besides 

tics  of  the  F.nslish  army  in  Ireland  were  extreme.  See  further,  Rush,  vol, 
vi.  p.  537.  and  Dugdale,  p.  853,  851. 

1  7lh  September.    See  Rush.  \o\.  vi.  p.  537.  5)4.  547. 
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the  nobility  eniplovcd  in  different  parts  of  tlie  kint'dom,  it 
contained  twice  as  many  members  as  comuuinly  vntrd  at 
Westminster.  The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  aliciul 
140  ;  which  amomited  not  to  above  half  of  the  otlier  House 
of  Comnioiis.<= 

So  extremely  light  had  government  hitherto  Iain  upon 
the  people,  that  the  very  name  of  excise  was  unknown  to 
them  ;  and  among  other  evils  arising  from  these  doniestic 
wars,  was  the  introduction  of  that  impost  into  England. 
Tl>^  parliament  at  Westminster  having  voted  an  excise  on 
beer,  wine,  and  other  commodities ;  those  at  Oxford  imi- 
tated the  example,  and  conferred  that  revenue  on  the  king. 
And,  in  order  to  enable  him  the  belter  to  recruit  his  army, 
they  granted  him  the  sum  of  100,000  nounds,  to  be  levied 
by'way  of  loan  upon  the  subject.  The  king  circulated 
privy  seals,  countersigned  bv  the  speakers  of  both  Houses, 
requiring  the  loan  of  piirticular  sums  from  such  persons  as 
lived  within  his  quarters.''  Neitlier  party  hail  as  yet  got 
above  the  pedantry  of  reproaching  their  antagonists  with 
these  illegal  mr;isures. 

The  Westminster  parliament  passed  a  whimsical  ordi- 
nance, commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the 
neighbourhood  to  retrench  a  meal  a  week  ;  and  to  pav  the 
value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  public  cause."  It  is 
easily  imagined,  that  provided  the  money  were  paid,  they 
troubled  themselves  but  little  about  the  execution  of  their 
ordinance. 

Sucli  was  the  king's  situation,  that,  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  nation,  he  had  no  nccas'on  to  demand  any 
other  terms  than  the  restoring  of  the  laws  and  constitution  ; 
the  replacing  him  in  the  same  riiihts  which  had  ever  been 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ;  and  the  re-establishing,  on 
its  ancient  basis,  the  whole  frame  of  government,  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical.  And,  that  he  might  facilitate  an 
end  seemingly  so  desirable,  he  offered  to  employ  means 
equally  popular,  an  universal  act  of  oblivion,  and  a  tolera- 
tion or  indulgence  to  tender  consciences.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  contribute  more  to  his  interests  than  every 
discourse  of  peace,  and  every  discussion  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  that  blessing  could  be  obtained.  For  this 
reason,  he  solicited  a  treaty  on  all  occasions,  and  desired 
a  conference  and  mutual  examination  of  pretensions,  even 
when  he  entertained  no  hopes  that  any  conclusion  could 
possibly  result  from  it. 

For  like  reasons,  the  parliament  prudently  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  advances  towards  nejociation,  and 
were  cautious  not  to  expose  too  easily  to  censure  those 
high  terms,  which  their  a)iprehensions  or  their  ambition 
made  them  previously  demand  of  the  king.  Tliongh  their 
partisans  were  blinded  with  the  thickest  veil  of  religious 
prejudices,  they  dreaded  to  bring  their  |>retensions  to  the 
test,  or  lay  them  open  before  the  whole  nation.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  sacred  authority  of  the  laws,  to  the  venerable 
precedents  of  many  ages,  the  popular  leaders  were  ashamed 
to  plead  nodiing  but  fears  and  jealousies,  which  were  not 
avowed  by  the  constitution,  and  for  which  neither  the 
personal  character  of  Charles,  so  full  of  virtue,  nor  his 
situation,  so  deprived  of  all  independent  authority,  seemed 
to  afford  anv  reasonable  foundation.  Grievances  which 
had  been  fully  redressed ;  powers,  either  legal  or  illegal, 
which  had  been  entirely  renounced  ;  it  seemed  unpopular, 
and  invidious,  and  ungrateful,  any  further  to  insist  on. 

The  king,  that  he  might  abnte  the  universal  veneration 
paid  to  the  name  of  parliament,  had  issued  a  declaration, 
in  which  he  set  forth  all  the  tumults  by  which  himself 
and  his  partisans  in  both  Houses  had  been  driven  from 
London  ;  and  he  thence  inferred,  that  the  assembly  at 
Westminster  was  no  longer  a  free  parliament,  and  till  its 
liberty  were  restored,  was  entitled  to  no  authority.  As 
this  declaration  was  an  obstacle  to  all  treaty,  some  con- 
trivance seemed  requisite,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

A  letter  was  written  in  the  foregoing  spring,  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  subscribed  by  the  prince,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  forty-three  noblemen.'  They  there  exhort  him 
to  be  an  instrument  of  restoring  pi'ace,  and  to  promote 
that  happy  end  with  those  by  whom  he  was  employed. 
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Essex,  though  much  disgusted  with  the  parliament,  though 
apprehensive  of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were  driviiij;, 
though  desirous  of  any  reasonable  accommodation  ;  yet 
was  still  more  resolute  to  preserve  an  honourable  fidelity 
to  the  tmst  reposed  in  him.  He  rejilied,  that  as  the  paper 
sent  him  neither  contained  anyaildress  to  the  two  Houses 
of  parliament,  nor  any  acknowledgment  of  their  authority, 
he  could  not  communicate  it  to  them.  Like  proposals 
had  been  reiterated  by  the  king,  during  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, and  still  met  with  a  like  answer  from  Essex.? 

In  order  to  make  a  new  trial  for  a  treaty,  the  king,  this 
spring,  sent  another  letter,  directed  to  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster :  but  as  he 
also  mentioned,  in  the  letter,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
parliament  assembled  at  Oxford,  and  declared  that  his 
scope  and  intention  was  to  make  provision  that  all  the 
members  of  botli  Houses  might  securely  meet  in  a  full 
and  free  assembly ;  the  parliament,  perceiving  the  conclu- 
sion implied,  refused  .all  treaty  upon  such  terms.''  And 
the  king,  who  knew  what  small  hopes  there  were  of  ac- 
commodation, would  not  abandon  the  pretensions  which 
lie  had  assumed  ;  nor  acknowledge  the  two  Houses,  more 
expressly,  for  a  free  parliament. 

^  This  winter  the  famous  I'ym  died ;  a  man  as  much 
Tiated  by  one  party,  as  respected  by  the  other.  At  London 
he  was  considered  as  the  victim  to  national  liberty,  who 
had  abridged  his  life  by  incessant  labours  for  the  interests 
of  his  country  : '  at  Oxford  he  %vas  believed  to  have  been 
[struck  with  an  uncommon  disease,  and  to  have  been  con- 
sumed with  vermin  ;  as  a  mark  of  divine  vengeance  for 
Pus  multiplied  crimes  and  treasons.  He  had  been  so  little 
studious  of  improving  his  private  fortune  in  those  civil 
wars  of  which  he  had  been  one  principal  author,  that  the 
parliament  thought  themselves  ouliged,  from  gratitude,  to 
pay  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted.''  We  now 
return  to  the  military  operations,  which,  during  the  winter, 
were  carried  on  with  vigour  in  several  places,  notwith 
standing  the  severity  of  the  season. 

The  forces  brought  from  Ireland  were  landed  at 
Mostyne,  in  North  Wales  ;  and  being  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Biron,  they  besieged  and  took  the  castles  of 
Ilawarden,  Beeston,  Acton,  and  Deddington-house.'  No 
place  in  Cheshire,  or  the  neighbourhood,  now  adhered  to 
the  parliament,  except  Nant^vich  :  and  to  this  town  Biron 
laid  siege  during  the  depth  of  winter.  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, alarmed  at  so  considerable  a  (irogress  of  the  royalists, 
assembled  an  army  of  4000  men  in  Yorkshire,  and,  having 
joined  Sir  William  Brereton,  was  approaching  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  Biron  and  his  soldiers,  elated  with  suc- 
cesses obtained  in  Ireland,  had  entertained  the  most  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  parliamentary  forces  ;  a  disposition 
which,  if  confined  to  the  army,  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
presage  of  victory  ;  but,  if  it  extend  to  the  general,  is  the 
most  probable  forerunner  of  a  defeat.  Fairf;ix  suddenly 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  royalists.  The  „ 
swelling  of  the  river,  by  a  thaw,  divided  one  "  ""' 
part  of  the  army  from  the  other.  That  part  exposed  to 
Fairfax,  being  beaten  from  their  post,  retired  into  the 
church  of  Acton,  and  were  all  taken  prisoners  :  the  other 
retreated  with  precipitation.™  And  thus  was  dissipated, 
or  rendered  useless,  that  body  of  forces  which  had  beer, 
drawn  from  Ireland ;  and  the  parliamentary  party  revived 
in  those  north-west  counties  of  England. 

The  invasion  from  Scotland  was  attended    invasion  from 
with  consequences  of  much  greater  import-      ''•oilaiid. 
ance.    The  Scots,  having  summoned  in  vain  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  which  was  fortified  by  the  vigi-      «„ .  p  ,, 
lance  of  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  passed  the      ""     '  ' 
Tyne,  and  faced  the  Marquis   of  Newcastle,  who  lay  at 
Durham,  with  an  army  of  14,000  men."     After  some 
military  operations,  in  which  that  nobleman  reduced  the 
enemy  to  difficulties  for  forage  and  provisions,  he  received 
intelligence  of  a  great  disaster  which  had  befallen  his 
forces  in  Yorkshire.    Colonel  Bellasis,  whom  he  had  left 
with    a   considerable  body   of  troops,  was 
totally  routed  at  Selby,by'Sir  Thomas  Fair-     ^'"'^  "' 
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fax,  who  had  returned  from  Cheshire  with  his  victorious 
fiirces."  Afraid  of  beiii!;  enclosed  between  two  armies, 
Newcastle  retreated  ;  and  l^even  havinj;  joined  Lord  Fair- 
fax, they  sat  down  before  Vork,  to  whicli  the  army  of  the 
royahsls  had  retired.  Ijutas  tlie  parhamentary  and  Scot- 
tish forces  were  not  numerous  enough  to  invest  so  lari;c  a 
town,  divided  by  a  river,  tliey  contented  themselves  witli 
incommoding  it  6y  a  loose  blockade  ;  and  affairs  remained, 
for  some  time,  in  suspense  between  these  opposite  armies. i' 

Durini;  this  winter  and  spring,  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom had  also  been  infested  with  war.  Uopton,  having 
assembled  an  army  of  14,000  men,  endeavoured  to  break 
into  Sussex,  Kent,  and  the  southern  association,  which 
seemed  well  disposed  to  receive  him.  Waller  fell  upon 
him  at  Ciierington,  and  gave  him  a  defeat,i  of  consider- 
able importance.  In  another  quarter,  siege  being  laid  to 
Newark,  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  Prince  Rupert 
pre|)ared  himself  lor  relieving  a  town  of  such  consequence, 
which  alone  preserved  the  communication  open  between 
the  king's  southern  and  northern  quarters.''  With  a  small 
force,  but  that  animated  by  his  active  courage,  he  broke 
through  the  enemy,  relieved  the  town,  and  totally  dissi- 
pated that  army  of  the  parliament.' 

But  though  fortune  seemed  to  have  divided  her  favours 
between  the  parties,  the  king  found  himself,  in  the  main, 
a  considerable  loser  by  this  winter-campaign  ;  and  he  prog- 
nosticated a  still  worse  event  from  the  ensuing  summer. 
The  preparations  of  the  parliament  were  great,  and  much 
exceeded  the  slender  resources  of  which  he  was  possessed. 
In  the  eastern  association,  they  levied  fourteen  thousand 
men,  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  secoi.ded  by  Crom- 
well.' An  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  under  Essex, 
auotlier  of  nearly  the  same  forte  under  Waller,  were  assem- 
bled in  tile  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  former  %vas 
destined  to  oppose  the  king;  the  latter  was  appointed  to 
march  into  the  west,  where  Prince  Maurice,  with  a  small 
army  which  went  continually  to  decay,  was  spending  his 
time  in  vain  before  Lyme,  an  inconsiderable  town  upon 
the  sea-coast.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  king  could  not 
raise  above  ten  thousand  men  at  Oxford  ;  and  on  their 
sword  chiefly,  during  the  campaign,  were  these  to  depend 
for  subsistence. 

The  queen,  terrified  with  the  dangers  which  every  way 
environed  her,  and  afraid  of  being  enclosed  in  Oxford,  in 
the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  fled  to  Exeter,  where  she 
hoped  to  be  delivered  unmolested  of  the  child  with  which 
she  was  now  pregnant,  and  whence  she  had  the  means  of 
an  easy  escape  into  France,  if  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.  She  knew  the  implacable  hatred  which  the  parlia- 
ment, on  account  of  her  religiort  and  her  credit  wiih  the 
kinc,  had  all  along  borne  her.  Last  summer  the  Commons 
had  sent  up  to  the  Peers  an  impeachment  of  hi<;li  treason 
against  her ;  because,  in  his  utmost  distresses,  she  had 
assisted  her  husband  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
she  had  bought  in  Holland."  And  had  she  fallen  into 
their  hands,  neither  her  sex,  she  knew,  nor  high  station^' 
could  protect  her  against  insults,  at  least,  if  not  danger^ 
from  those  haughty  republicans,  who  so  little  affected  toi 
conduct  themselves  by  the  maxims  of  gallantry  and 
politeness. 

From  the  beginning  of  these  dissensions,  the  parliamenfS 
it  is  remarkable,  had,  in  all  things,  assumed  an  extreme! 
ascendant  over  their  sovereign,  and  had  displayed  ai 
violence,  and  arrogated  an  authority,  which,  on  his  side< 
would  not  have  been  compatible  either  with  his  temper 
or  his  situation.  While  he  spoke  perpetually  of  pardoning 
all  rebels;  thev  talked  of  nothing  but  the  punishment  of 
delinijucnts  and  maligiiants :  while  he  offered  a  toleration 
and  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  :  they  threatened  the 
utter  extirpation  of  prelacy  ;  to  his  professions  of  leuitv, 
they  opposed  declarations  of  rigour  :  and  the  more  the  an- 
cient tenor  of  the  laws  inculcated  a  respectful  subordina-t 
tion  to  the  crown,  the  more  careful  were  they,  by  theirj 
lofty  pretensions,  to  cover  that  defect  under  which  theyj 
laboured.  "'"^ 

Their  great  advantages  in  the  north  seemed  to  second 
their  ambition,  and  finally  to  promise  them  success  in  their 
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unwarrantable  enterprises,  Manchester,  having  Uiken 
Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax; 
and  York  was  now  closely  besieged  by  their  combined  forces. 
That  town,  though  vigorously  dirfended  by  Newcastle,  was 
reduced  to  extremity ;  and  the  parliamentary  generals, 
after  enduring  irreat  losses  and  fatigues,  flattered  them- 
selves that  all  their  labours  would  at  last  be  crowned  by 
this  important  conquest.  On  a  sudden,  they  were  alarmed 
bytlieap|iroach  of  Prince  Rupert.  This  gallant  comniaiider, 
having  vigorously  exerted  himself  in  Lancashire  and 
Cliesliire,  had  collected  a  considerable  army;  and  joining 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  commanded  Newcastle's  horse, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  York,  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men.  The  Scottish  and  parliamentary  generals  raised  the 
siet'e,  and,  drawing  up  on  Marslon-moor,  purposed  to  give 
battle  to  the  royalists.  Prince  Rupert  a|)proached  the 
town  by  another  quarter,  and,  interposing  the  river  Ouse 
between  him  and  the  enemy,  safely  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  Newcastle.  The  Marquis  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him,  that,  havins;  so  successfully  efl'ected  his  pur- 
pose, he  ought  to  be  content  with  the  present  advantages, 
and  leave  the  enemy,  now  much  diminished  by  their  losses, 
and  discouraged  by  their  ill  success,  to  dissolve  by  those 
mutual  dissensions  which  had  begun  to  take  place  among 
them,"  The  prince,  whose  martial  disposition  was  not 
sufficiently  tempered  with  prudence,  nor  softened  by 
complaisance,  pretending  positive  orders  from  the  king, 
without  deigning  to  consult  with  Newcastle,  „■  ,  , 
whose  merits  and  services  desen'ed  better  *  "  ^' 
treatment,  immediately  issued  orders  for  battle,  and  led 
out  the  army  to  Marston-moor,"^  This  ac-  Baule  of 
tion  was  obstinately  disputed  between  the  Marsiou-moor, 
most  numerous  armies  that  were  engaged  during  the  course 
of  these  wars ;  nor  were  the  forces  on  each  side  much 
different  in  number.  Fifty  thousand  British  troops  were 
led  to  mutual  slaughter ;  and  the  victory  seemed  long  un- 
decided between  them.  Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  opposed  to  Cromwell,!' 
who  conducted  the  choice  troops  of  the  parliament,  inured 
to  danger,  under  that  determined  leader,  animated  by  zeal, 
and  confirmed  by  the  most  rigid  discipline.  After  a  sharp 
combat,  the  cavalry  of  the  royalists  gave  way  ;  and  sucli 
of  the  infantry  as  stood  next  tliem  were  likewise  borne 
down  and  put  to  fliiiht.  Newcastle's  regiment  alone,  re- 
solute to  conquer  or  to  perish,  obstinately  kept  their 
ground,  and  maintained,  by  their  dead  bodies,  the  same 
order  in  which  they  had  at  first  been  ranged.  In  the 
other  wing,  Sir  Thomas  F'airfax  and  Colonel  Lambert,  with 
some  troops,  broke  through  the  royalists  ;  and  transported 
by  the  araour  of  pursuit,  soon  reached  their  victorious 
friends,  engaged  also  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  But  after 
that  tempest  was  past,  Lucas,  who  commanded  the  royal- 
ists in  this  wing,  restoring  order  to  his  broken  forces,  made 
a  furious  attack  on  the  parliamentary  cavalry,  threw  them 
into  disorder,  pushed  them  upon  their  own  infantry,  and 
put  that  whole  wing  to  rout.  When  ready  to  seize  on 
their  carriages  and  basrgage,  he  perceived  Cromwell, 
who  was  now  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  other  wing. 
Both  sides  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  they 
must  again  renew  the  combat  for  that  victory  which  each 
of  them  thought  they  had  already  obtained.  The  fiont  of 
the  battle  was  now  exactly  counterchaimed  ;  and  each 
army  occupied  the  ground  which  had  been  possessed  by 
the  "enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  day.  This  second 
battle  was  equally  furious  and  desperate  with  the  first: 
but  after  the  utiiiost  efforts  of  courage  by  both  parties, 
victory  wholly  turned  to  the  side  of  die  parliament.  The 
prince's  trainof  artillery  was  taken;  and  his  whole  army 
pushed  oft"  the  field  of  battle." 

This  event  was  in  itself  a  mighty  blow  to  the  king;  but 
proved  more  fatal  in  its  consequences.  The  Marquis  of 
Newcastle  was  entirely  lost  to  the  royal  cause.  That  no- 
bleman, the  ornament  of  the  court  and  of  his  order,  had 
been  engaged,  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  dispo- 
sition, into  these  military  operations,  merely  by  a  liiah 
sense  of  honour,  and  a  personal  regard  to  his  master.  The 
dangers  of  war  were  disregarded  by  his  valour ;  but  its 
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fatigues  were  oppressive  to  his  natural  indolence.  Mu- 
nifiieiu  and  ijenerons  in  his  expense;  polite  and  elegant 
in  his  taste;  courteous  and  liuniane  in  liis  hehaviour ;  he 
lirouulii  a  irreat  accession  of  friends  and  of  credit  to  the 
party  winch  he  embraced.  But  amidst  all  the  hurry  of 
actioii,  his  inclinations  were  secretly  drawn  to  the  soft 
arts  of  peace,  in  which  he  took  dehj;lit ;  and  the  charms  of 
poetry,  music,  and  conversation,  often  stele  him  from  his 
rou;;her  occupations.  He  chose  Sir  William  Davenant, 
an  ingenious  poet,  for  his  lieutenant-general :  the  other 
persons,  in  whom  he  placed  coiiHdcnce,  were  more  the 
instruments  of  his  refined  pleasures,  than  ipialified  for  the 
luisiiiess  which  they  undertook  ;  aiul  the  severity  and  ap- 
plication, reiiuisile  to  the  support  of  discipline,  were 
ipialities  in  wlii.  h  he  was  entirely  wanting." 

When  Prince  Rupert,  contriry  to  his  advice,  resolved 
on  this  battle,  and  issued  all  orders,  without  communi- 
cating his  intentions  to  him,  he  took  the  Held,  but,  he  said, 
merelv  as  a  volunteer;  and,  except  bv  his  personal  cou- 
rage, which  shone  out  with  lustre,  he  ^ad  no  share  in  the 
action.  Enra'.:ed  to  find  that  all  his  successful  labours 
were  rendered  abortive  by  one  act  of  fatal  temerity,  terri- 
fied with  the  prospect  of  renewing  his  pains  and  fatigue, 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  maintain  the  few  resources  which 
remained  to  a  desperate  cause,  and  thought  that  the  same 
regard  to  honour,  which  had  at  first  called  him  to  arms, 
now  required  him  to  abandon  a  party,  where  he  met  with 
such  unworthy  treatment.  Next  morning  early  he  sent 
word  to  the  prince  that  he  was  instantly  to  leave  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  without  delay,  he  went  to  Scarborough,  where 
he  found  a  vessel,  which  carried  him  beyond  sea.  During 
the  ensuing  years,  till  the  Restoration,  he  lived  abroad  in 
great  necessitv,  and  saw,  with  inditl'erence,  his  opulent 
fortune  sequestered  by  those  who  assumed  the  government 
of  England.  He  disdained,  by  submission  or  composi- 
tion, to  show  obeisance  to  their  usurped  authority  ;  and 
the  least  favourable  censors  of  his  merit  allowed,  that  the 
fidelity  and  services  of  a  whole  life  had  sufficiently  atoned 
for  one  rash  action  into  which  his  passion  had  betrayed 
him.l' 

Prince  Rupert,  with  equal  precipitation,  drew  off"  the 
remains  of  his  army,  and  retired  into  Lancashire.  Glen- 
ham,  in  a  few  days,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
"  ^  '  York  ;  and  he  marched  out  his  garrison  with 
all  the  honours  of  war."-"  Lord  Fairfax,  remaining  in  the 
city,  established  his  government  in  that  whole  county, 
and  sent  a  thousand  horse  irito  Lancashire,  to  join  with 
the  parliamentary  forces  in  that  quarter,  and  attend  the 
motions  of  Prince  Rupert:  the  Scottish  army  marched 
northwards,  in  order  to  join  the  Earl  of  Calender,  who  was 
advancing  with  ten  thousand  additional  forces  ;''  and  to 
reduce  the  town  of  Newcastle,  which  they  took  by  storm  : 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  with  Cromwell,  to  whom  the 
fame  of  this  great  victory  was  chiefly  ascribed,  and  who 
was  wounded  in  the  action,  returned  to  the  eastern  asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  recruit  his  army.<! 

While  these  events  passed  in  the  north,  the  king's  affairs 
in  the  south  were  conducted  with  more  success  and  greater 
abilities.  Ruthven,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Brentford,  acted  under  the  king;  as  general. 

The  parliament  soon  completed  their  two  armies  com- 
mandeo  by  Essex  and  Waller.  The  great  zeal  of  the  city 
facilitated  thisundertaking.  '  Many  speeches  were  made  to 
the  citizens  hv  the  parliamentary  leaders,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite their  ardour.  HoUis,  in  particular,  exhorted  them 
not  to  spare,  on  this  important  occasion,  either  their  purses, 
their  persons,  or  their  prayers ;'  and,  in  general,  it  must  be 
confessed,  they  were  sufficiently  liberal  in  all  these  contri- 
butions. The  two  generals  had  orders  to  march  with 
their  combined  armies  towards  Oxford  ;  and,  if  the  king 
retired  into  that  city,  to  lay  siege  to  it,  and  by  one  enter- 
prise put  a  period  to  the  war.  The  king,  leaving  a  numer- 
ous garrison  in  Oxford,  pas.sed  with  dexterity  between  the 
two  armies,  which  had  taken  Abingdon,  and  had  enclosed 
liim  on  both  sides. s  He  marched  towards  Worcester ; 
and  Waller  received  orders  from  Essex  to  follow  him  and 
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watch  his  motions ;  while  he  himself  marched  into  the 
west  in  questof  Prince  Maurice.  Waller  had  approached 
within  two  miles  of  the  royal  camp,  and  was  only  separated 
from  it  by  the  Severn,  wlien  he  received  intilligciice  that 
the  king  was  advanced  to  Bewdley,  and  had  directed  his 
course  towards  Shrewsbury.  In  order  to  prevent  him, 
Waller  presently  dislodged, and  hastened  by  quick  marches 
to  that  town  ;  while  the  king  suddenly  returning  upon  his 
own  footsteps,  reached  Oxford  ;  and  having  reinforced  his 
army  from  that  garrison,  now  in  his  turn  marched  out  in 
quest  of  Waller.  The  two  armies  faced  each  j,^,,,^  ^j.,.  ^ 
other  at  Cropredy-bridge  near  Banbury  ;  but  pre.iy  biirisc! 
the  Carwell  ran  between  them.  Next  day  June -9. 
the  king  decamped,  and  marched  towards  Davenlry. 
Waller  ordered  a  considerable  detachment  to  pass  the 
bridge,  with  an  intention  of  falling  on  the  rear  of  the  roval- 
isls.  He  was  repulsed,  routed,  and  pursued  with  con- 
siderable loss.''  Stunned  and  disheartened  with  this  blow, 
his  army  decayed  and  melted  away  by  desertion  ;  and  the 
king  thought  he  might  safely  leave  it,  and  march  westward 
against  Essex.  That  general,  having  obliged  Prince  Mau- 
rice to  raise  the  siege  of  Lyme,  having  taken  Weymouth 
and  Taunton,  advanced  still  m  his  conquests,  and  met 
with  no  equal  opposition.  The  king  followed  him,  and 
having  reinforced  his  army  from  all  quarters,  appeared  in 
the  field  with  an  army  superior  to  the  enemy.  Essex,  re- 
treating into  Cornwall,  informed  the  parliament  of  Ins 
danger,  and  desired  them  to  send  an  army,  which  might 
fall  on  the  king's  rear.  General  Middleton  received  a 
commission  to  execute  that  service  ;  but  came  too  late. 
Essex's  army,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  corner  at  Lestilhiel, 
deprived  of  all  forage  and  provisions,  and  seeing  no  |iros- 
pect  of  succour,  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremitv.  The 
king  pressed  them  on  one  side  ;  Prince  Maurice  on  an- 
other; Sir  Richard  Granville  on  a  third.  Essex,  Robarts, 
and  some  of  the  principal  officers,  escaped  in  a  boat  to 
Plymouth  :  Balfour  with  his  horse  passed 
the  king's  out-posts,  in  a  thick  mist,  and  got  '  ' ''' ' 
safely  to  the  garrisons  of  his  own  party.  The  foot  under 
Sliippon  were  obliged  to  surrender  their  arms,  artillery, 
baggage,  and  ammunition  ;  and  being  con-  Essex's  fnrfes 
ducted  to  the  parliament's  quarters,  were  disarmed, 
dismissed.  By  this  advantage,  which  was  inuch  boasted 
of,  the  king,  besides  the  honour  of  the  enterprise,  obtained 
what  he  stood  extremely  in  need  of:  the  parliament,  liaving 
preserved  the  men,  lost  what  they  could  easily  repair.' 

No  sooner  did  this  intelligence  reach  London,  than  the 
committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  voted  thanks  to  Essex  for 
Ins  fidelity,  courage,  and  conduct;  and  this  method  of 
proceeding,  no  less  politic  than  magnanimous,  was  pre- 
served by  the  parliament  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
the  war.  Equally  indulgent  to  their  friends  and  rigorous 
to  their  enemies,  they  employed,  with  success,  these  two 
powerful  engines  of  reward  and  punishment,  in  confirma- 
tion of  their  autnority. 

That  the  king  might  have  less  reason  to  exult  in  the 
advantages  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  west,  the  par- 
liament opposed  to  him  very  numerous  forces.  Having 
armed  anew  Essex's  subdued  but  not  disheartened  troops, 
they  ordered  Manchester  and  Cromwell  to  march  with 
their  recruited  forces  from  the  eastern  association  ;  and, 
joining  their  armies  to  those  of  Waller  and  Middleton,  as 
well  as  of  Essex,  offer  battle  to  the  king.  Charles  chose 
Ins  post  at  Newbury,  where  the  parliamentary  armies, 
under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  attacked  him  sccnnd  tmiile 
with  great  vigour ;  and  that  town  was  a  of  Newbury, 
second  time  the  scene  of  the  bloody  animosities  of  the 
English.  Essex's  soldiers,  exhorting  one  „,h  q  , 
another  to  repair  their  broken  honour,  and 
revenge  the  disgrace  of  Lestithiel,  made  an  impetuous 
assault  on  the  royalists;  and  having  recovered  some  of 
their  cannon,  lost  in  Cornwall,  could  not  forbear  embracing 
them  with  tears  of  joy.  Though  the  king's  troops  defended 
themselves  with  valour,  they  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers ;  and.  the  night  came  very  seasonably  to  their  relief, 
and  prevented  a  total  overthrow.    Charles,  leaving  his 
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I'aKKaK*^  aiiJ  cuiinon  in  DenninKton-castle,  near  Newbury, 
fbrthwilli  rulreated  to  VVallinj;ford,  and  thence  to  Oxl'oid. 
There  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton  inineil 
him,  with  considerable  bodies  of  cavalry.  Stren<;tliened 
by  this  reinforcement,  he  ventured  to  advance  towards  the 
enemy,  now  employed  before  Denniii>;ton-castle.''  Essex, 
detained  by  sickness,  had  not  joined  the  army  since  his 
misfortune  in  Cornwall.  Mancfiester,  who 
commanded,  though  his  forces  were  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  king,  declined  an  engagement,  and 
rejected  Cromwell's  advice,  who  earnestly  pressed  him 
not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunitv  of  finishing 
the  war.  The  king's  army,  by  bringing  off  their  cannon 
from  Dennington-castle,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  seemed 
to  have  sutficiently  repaired  the  honour  which  they  had 
lost  at  Newbury  ;  and  Charles,  having  the  satisfaction  to 
excite,  between  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  equal  ani- 
mosities with  those  which  formerly  took  place  between 
Essex  and  Waller,'  distributed  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters. 

„  V         Those  contests  among  the  parliamentary 

generals,  which  had  disturbed  their  military 
operations,  were  renewed  in  London  during  the  winter 
season ;  and  each  being  supported  by  his  own  faction, 
their  mutual  reproaches  and  accusations  agitated  the 
whole  city  and  parliament.  Tliere  had  long  prevailed, 
in  that  party,  a  secret  distinction,  which,  though  the 
dread  of  the  king's  power  had  hitherto  suppressed  it,  vet, 
in  proportion  as  tlie  hopes  of  success  became  nearer 
and  more  immediate,  began  to  discover  iuelf  with  high 
contest  and  animosity.  The  Independents,  who  had,  at 
first,  taken  shelter  and  concealed  themselves  under  the 
wings  of  the  Presbyterians,  now  evidently  appeared  a 
distinct  partv,  and  betraved  very  different  views  and  pre- 
tensions. We  must  here  endeavour  to  explain  the  genius 
of  this  partv,  and  of  its  leaders,  who  henceforth  occupy 
the  scene  of  action. 

Rise  and  clia-  ^  During  those  times,  when  the  enthusiastic 
racier  of  the  In-  Spirit  met  with  such  honour  and  encourage- 
ei)en  ems.  ment,  and  was  the  immediate  means  of  dis- 
tinction and  preferment,  it  was  impossible  to  set  bounds 
to  these  holy  fervours,  or  confine,  within  any  natural 
limits,  what  was  directed  towards  an  infinite  and  a  superi 
natural  object.  Every  man,  as  prompted  by  the  warmth 
of  his  temper,  excited  by  emulation,  or  supported  by  his 
habits  of  hypocrisy,  endeavoured  to  distmguish  hin^self 
beyond  his  fellows,  and  to  arrive  at  a  higher  pitch  of  saint- 
ship  and  perfection.  In  proportion  to  its  degree  of  fana- 
ticism, each  sect  became  dangerous  and  destructive  ;  and 
as  the  independents  went  a  note  higher  than  the  nresbv- 
terians,  they  could  less  be  restrained  within  any  bounds 
of  temper  and  moderation.  From  this  distinction,  as  from 
a  first  principle,  were  derived,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
all  the  other  difi'erences  of  these  two  sects.  ^ 

The  independents  rejected  all  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  would  admit  of  no  spiritual  courts,  no  govern- 
ment among  pastors,  no  interposition  of  the  magistrate  in 
religious  concerns,  no  fixed  encouragement  annexed  to 
any  system  of  doctrines  or  opinions.  According  to  their 
principles,  each  congregation,  united  voluntarily  and  by 
spiritual  lies,  composed,  within  itself,  a  separate  church, 
and  exercised  a  jurisdiction,  but  one  destitute  of  temporal 
sanctions,  over  its  own  past'-ir  and  its  own  members.  The 
election  alone  of  the  congregation  was  sufficient  to  bestow 
the  sacerdotal  character ;  and  as  all  essential  distinction 
was  denied  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  no  ceremony, 
no  institution,  no  vocation,  no  imposition  of  hands,  was, 
as  in  all  other  churches,  supposed  requisite  to  convey  a 
right  to  holy  orders.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  presbyterians 
led  them  to  reject  the  authority  of  prelates,  to  throw  off 
the  restraints  of  liturgies,  to  retrench  ceremonies,  to  limit 
the  riches  and  authority  of  the  priestly  oflice  :  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  independents,  e.valted  to  a  higher  pitch,  abo- 
lished ecclesiastical  government,  disdained  creeds  and 
systems,  neglected  every  ceremony,  and  confounded  all 
ranks  and  orders.  The  soldier,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic, 
indulging  the  fervours  of  zeal,  and  guided  by  the  illapses 
of  the  Spirit,  resigned  himself  to  an  inward  and  superior 
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ilirection,  and  was  consecrated,  in  a  manner,  by  an  imme- 
diate intercourse  and  communication  with  heaven. 

The  catholics,  pretending  to  an  infallible  guide,  had 
justified,  upon  that  principle,  their  doctrine  and  practice 
of  persecution :  the  presbyterians,  imagining  that  such 
clear  and  certain  tenets  as  they  themselves  adopted,  eould 
l)e  rejected  only  from  a  criminal  and  pertinacious  obhli- 
nacy,  had  hitherto  gratified,  to  the  full,  tlii-ir  bitoted  zeal, 
it^alIke  doctrine  and  practice:  the  mdependenis,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  same  zeal,  were  led  into  the  milder 
principles  of  toleration.  Their  mind,  set  afloat  in  the  wide 
sea  of  inspiration,  could^Confine  itself  within  no  certain 
limits  ;  and  the  same  variations,  in  which  an  enthusiast 
indulged  himself,  he  was  aiit,  by  a  natural  train  of  think- 
ing, to  permit  in  others.  Of  all  christian  sects  this  was 
the  first,  which,  during  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  its  adver- 
sity, always  adopted  the  principle  of  toleration ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  reasonable  a  doctrine  owed  its  origin, 
not  to  reasoning,  but  to  the  height  of  extravagance  and 
fanaticism. 

Popery  and  prelacy  alone,  whose  genius  seemed  to  tend 
towards  superstition,  were  treated  by  the  independents 
with  rigour.  The  doctrines  too  of  fate  or  destiny  were 
deemed  by  them  essential  to  all  religion.  In  these  rigid 
opinions,  the  whole  sectaries,  amidst  all  their  other  differ- 
ences, unanimously  concurred. 

The  political  svstem  of  the  independents  kept  pace  with 
their  religious.  Not  content  with  confining  to  very  nar- 
row limits  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  reducing  the  king 
to  the  rank  of  first  magistrate,  which  was  the  project  of  the 
presbyterians;  this  sect,  more  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
libertv,  aspired  to  a  total  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  and 
even  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  projected  an  eit  re  equality 
of  rank  and  order  in  a  republic,  quite  free  and  independent. 
In  consequence  of  this  scheme,  they  were  declared  ene- 
mies to  all  proposals  for  peace,  except  on  such  terms  as 
tliev  knew  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  ;  and  they  adhered 
to  that  maxim,  which  is,  in  the  main,  prudent  and  politi- 
cal, that,  whoever  draws  the  sword  against  his  sovereign, 
should  throw  away  the  scabbard.  By  terrifying  others 
with  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  offended  prince,  they 
had  engaged  greater  numbers  into  the  opposition  against 
peace,  than  had  adopted  their  other  principles  with  regard 
to  government  and  religion.  And  the  great  success  which 
had  already  attended  the  arms  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
greater,  which  was  soon  expected,  confirmed  them  stiU 
further  in  this  obstinacy. 

Sfr  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
and  Oliver  St.  John,  the  solicitor-general,  were  regarded 
as  the  leaders  of  the  independents.  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
disgusted  with  a  war,  of  which  he  began  to  foresee  the 
pernicious  consequences,  adhered  to  the  presbvterians,  and 
promoted  every  reasonable  plan  of  accommodation.  The 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  fond  of  his  rank  and  dignity,  re- 
garded with  horror  a  scheme  which,  if  it  took  place,  would 
confound  himself  and  his  familv  with  the  lowest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Denbigh,  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  Sir  William  Waller,  HoUis,  Massey,  Whitlocke, 
Maynard,  Glyn,  had  embraced  the  same  sentiments.  In 
the  parliament,  a  considerable  majority,  and  a  much  great- 
er in  the  nation,  were  attached  to  the  presbyterian  party ; 
and  it  was  only  by  cunning  and  deceit  at  first,  and  after- 
wards by  military  violence,  that  the  independents  could 
entertain  any  hopes  of  success. 

The  Eari  of  Manchester,  provoked  at  the  impeachment' 
which  the  king  had  lodged  against  him,  had  long  forward- 
ed the  war  with  alacrity  :  but  being  a  man  of  humanity 
and  good  principles,  the  view  of  public  calamities,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  total  subversion  of  government,  began  to 
moderate  his  ardour,  and  inclined  him  to  promote  peacf 
on  any  safe  or  honourable  terms.  He  was  even  suspected, 
in  the  field,  not  to  have  pushed  to  the  utmost  against  the 
king  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  arms  of  the  parlia- 
ment;  and  Cromwell,  in  the  public  debates,  revived  the 
accusation,  that  this  nobleman  had  wilfully  neglected,  at 
Dennington-castle,  a  favourable  opportunity  of  finishing 
the  war  by  a  total  defeat  of  the  royalists.  "  I  showed 
him  evideritly,"  said  Cromwell,  "  how  this  success  might 
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be  obtained  ;  and  only  desired  leave,  with  my  own  brigade 
of  horse,  to  charge  the  king's  army  in  their  retreat ;  leav- 
ing it  in  the  earl's  choice,  if  he  tliought  proper,  to  remain 
neuter  with  the  rest  of  his  forces ;  hut,  notwithstanding 
my  importunity,  he  jiositively  refused  his  consent;  and 
gave"  no  other  reason  hut  that,  if  we  inet  with  a  defeat, 
there  was  an  end  of  our  pretensions  :  we  sluinld  all  he 
rebels  and  traitors,  and  he  executed  and  forti'ited  hy  law."'" 
JIanchester,  l>y  way  of  recrimmalioM,  iiifunned  the  par- 
liament, that  at  "another  time,  Cromwell  having  proposed 
some  scheme,  to  which  it  seemed  improbahli!  the  parlia- 
ment would  agree,  he  iiisisted  and  said,  .l/v  I^onl,  if  i/oii 
will  stiik  firm  to  Imiiest  mcn,t/(m  sliall  find  i/oiinc/f  iit  the 
liiud  of  ail  arim/,  n/iiiii  shall  f;'ivclim  Inith  to  king  and  par- 
liunicnl.  "  This  disconrse,"  contimied  Manchester, "  made 
the  greater  impression  on  me,  because  1  knew  the  lieute- 
nani-general  to  be  a  man  of  very  deep  designs ;  and  he 
has  even  ventured  to  tell  me,  that  it  never  would  be  well 
with  Kngland,  till  1  were  Mr.  Montague,  and  there  were 
ne'er  a  lord  or  peer  in  the  kingdom.''"  So  full  was  Crom- 
well of  these  republican  projects,  that  notwithstanding  his 
habits  of  profound  dissimulation,  he  could  not  so  care- 

I  fully  guard  his  expressions,  but  that  sometimes  his  favour- 

/  ite  notions  would  escape  him. 

These  violent  dissensions  brought  matters  to  extremity, 
and  pushed  the  independents  to  the  execution  of  their  de- 
signs. The  present  generals,  they  thought,  were  more  de- 
sirous of  protracting  than  finishing  the  war;  and  having 
entertained  a  scheme  for  preserving  still  some  balance  in 
the  constitution,  they  were  afraid  of  entirely  subduing  the 
king,  and  reducing  him  to  a  condition  where  he  should 
not  be  entitled  to  ask  any  concessions.  A  new  model 
alone  of  tim  armv  could  bring  complete  victory  to  the  par- 
liament, and  free  the  nation  from  those  calamities  under 
which  it  laboured.  But  how  to  effect  this  project  was  the 
difficulty.  The  authority,  as  well  as  merits,  of  Essex, 
was  \erv  great  with  the  parliament.  Not  only  he  had 
served  them  all  along  with  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous 
honour  :  it  was,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  his  popularity, 
that  they  had  ever  been  enabled  to  levy  an  army,  or  make 
head  against  the  royal  cause.  Manchester,  Warwick,  and 
the  other  commanders,  had  likewise  great  credit  with  the 
nublic  ;  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of  prevaUingover  them, 
nut  by  laying  the  plan  of  an  oblique  and  artificial  attack, 
which  would  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  their  antagonists. 
The  Scots  and  Scottish  commissioners,  jealous  of  the 
progress  of  the  independents,  were  a  new  obstacle ;  which, 
without  the  utmost  art  and  subtilty,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  surmoiiiit."  The  methods  by  which  this  intrigue  was 
conducted  are  so  singular,  and  show  so  fully  the  genius 
of  the  age,  that  we  shall  give  a  detail  of  them,  as  they  are 
delivered  by  Lord  Clarendon.? 

A  fast,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  every  month,  had  been 
ordered  by  the  parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  these  com- 
motions ;  and  their  preachers  on  that  day  were  careful  to 
keep  alive,  by  their  vehement  declarations,  the  ])opular 
prejudices  entertained  against  the  king,  against  prelacy, 
and  against  poiiery.  The  king,  that  he  might  combat  the 
parliament  with  their  own  weapons,  appointed  likewise  a 
monthly  fast,  when  the  people  sliould  be  instructed  in  the 
duties  of  loyalty  and  of  submission  to  the  higher  powers ; 
and  he  chose  the  second  J'riday  of  every  month  for  the 
devotion  of  the  royalists."!  It  was  now  proposed  and  car- 
ried in  parliament,  by  the  independents,  that  a  new  and 
more  solemn  fast  should  be  voted,  when  they  should  im- 
plore llie  Divine  assistance  for  extricating  them  from  those 
(lerplevities  in  which  they  were  at  present  involved.  On 
that  day  the  [ireachers,  after  many  ])olitical  prayers,  took 
care  to  treat  of  the  reigning  divisions  in  the  parliament, 
and  ascribed  them  entirely  to  the"  selfish  ends  pursued  bv 
the  members.  In  the  hands  of  those  members,  they  said, 
are  lodged  all  the  considerable  commands  of  the  army,  all 
the  lucrative  offices  in  the  civil  administration  :  and  while 
the  nation  is  falling  every  day  into  poverty,  and  groans 
under  an  insupportable  load  of  taxes,  these  men  multiply 
possession  on  possession,  and  will,  in  a  little  time,  be 
masters  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  That  such  per- 
sons, who  fatten  on  the  calamities  of  their  country,  will 
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ever  embrace  any  effectual  measure  for  bringing  them  to  a 
period,  or  insuring  final  success  to  the  war,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  t'X|iccted.  Lingering  ex|i(dieiits  alone  will  be 
pursued  :  and  operations  in  the  Held  concurring  in  the 
same  pernicious  end  with  deliberations  in  the  cabinet,  civil 
commotions  will  for  ever  be  perpetuated  in  the  nation. 
After  exaggerating  these  disorders,  the  ministers  returned 
to  their  prayers ;  and  besought  the  Lord,  that  he  would 
take  his  own  work  into  his  own  hand,  and  if  the  instru- 
ments, whom  he  had  hitherto  employed,  were  not  worthy 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion  so  glorious  a  design,  that  he  would 
insnire  others  more  fit,  vvho  might  perfect  what  was  begun, 
and,  by  establishing  true  religion,  put  a  speedy  period  to 
the  pulilic  miseries. 

On  the  day  subsequent  to  these  devout  animadversions, 
when  the  parliament  met,  a  new  snirit  appeared  in  the 
looks  of  many.  Sir  Henry  Vane  told  the  Commons,  that 
if  ever  God  appeared  to  them,  it  was  in  the  ordinances  of 
yesterday  :  that  as  he  was  credibly  informed  by  many,  who 
had  been  present  in  different  congregations,  the  same  la- 
mentations and  discourses,  which  the  godly  preachers  had 
made  before  them,  had  been  heard  in  other  churches  :  that 
so  remarkable  a  concurrence  could  proceed  only  from  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  that  he  therefore 
entreated  them,  in  vindication  of  their  own  honour,  in 
consideration  of  their  duty  to  God  and  their  country,  to 
lay  aside  all  private  ends,  and  renounce  every  office  at- 
tended with  profit  or  advantage :  that  the  absence  of  so 
many  members,  occupied  in  different  enifiloyments,  had 
rendered  the  House  extremely  thin,  and  diminished  the 
authority  of  their  determinations  :  and  that  he  could  not 
forbear,  for  his  own  part,  accusing  himself  as  one  who 
enjoyed  a  gainful  office,  that  of  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
and  though  he  was  possessed  of  it  before  the  civil  com- 
motions, and  owed  it  not  to  the  favour  of  the  parliament, 
yet  was  he  ready  to  resign  it,  and  to  sacrifice,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  every  consideration  of  private  interest 
and  advantage. 

Cromwell  next  acted  his  part,  and  commended  the 
preachers  for  having  dealt  with  them  plainly  and  impar- 
tially, and  told  them  of  their  errors,  of  which  they  were 
so  unwilling  to  be  informed.  Though  they  dwelt  on 
many  things,  he  said,  on  which  he  had  never  before  re- 
flected ;  yet,  upon  revolving  them,  he  could  not  but  con- 
fess, that,  till  there  were  a  perfect  reformation  in  these 
particulars,  nothing  which  they  undertook  could  possibly 
iirosper.  The  parliament,  no  doubt,  continued  he,  had 
done  wisely  on  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  engaging 
several  of  its  members  in  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  it, 
and  thereby  satisfying  the  nation,  that  they  intended  to 
share  all  hazards  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  But 
affairs  are  now  changed.  During  the  progress  of  military 
operations,  there  have  arisen  in  the  parliamentary  armies 
many  excellent  officers  who  are  qualified  for  higher  com- 
mands than  they  are  now  possessed  of.  And  though  it 
becomes  not  men  engaged  in  such  a  cause  to  put  trust  in 
the  arm  cf  flesh,  yet  he  could  assure  them,  that  their 
troops  contained  generals  fit  to  command  in  any  enter- 
prise in  Christendom.  The  army,  indeed,  he  was  sorry 
to  say  if,  did  not  correspond,  by  its  discipline,  to  the 
merit  of  the  officers ;  nor  were  there  any  hopes,  till  the 
present  vices  and  disorders,  which  nrevail  among  the 
soldiers,  were  repressed  by  a  new  mooel,  that  their  forces 
would  ever  be  attended  with  signal  success  in  any  un- 
dertaking. 

In  opposition  to  this,  reasoning  of  the  independents, 
many  of  the  prcsbyterians  showed  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  of  the  projected  alteration.  Whitlocke,  in  par- 
ticular, a  man  of  honour,  vvho  loved  his  country,  though 
in  every  change  of  government  he  always  adhered  to  the 
ruling  power,  said,  that  besides  the  ingratitude  of  dis- 
carding, and  that  by  fraud  and  artifice,  so  many  noble 
persons,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  hitherto  owed  its 
chief  support;  they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
supply  tlie  place  of  men,  now  formed  by  experience  to 
command  and  authority :  that  the  rank  alone,  possessed 
by  such  as  were  members  of  either  House,  prevented 
envy,  retained  the  army  in  obedience,  and  gave  v;eiglit  to 
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military  orders :  that  greater  confidence  mipht  safely  lie 
reposed  in  men  of  famdy  and  fortune,  than  in  mere  ad- 
venturers, who  wovild  be  apt  to  entertain  separate  views 
from  those  which  were  embraced  by  the  persons  who  em- 
ployed tlicni :  that  no  maxim  of  p'olicy  was  more  undis- 
puted, than  the  necessity  of  preservinj;  an  inseparable 
connexion  between  the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  of 
retaining  the  latter  in  strict  subordination  to  the  former : 
that  the  CJreeks  and  Unmans,  the  wisest  and  most  pas- 
sionate lovers  of  libi.'riy,  had  ever  intnistefl  to  their  senators 
the  command  of  armies,  and  had  maintained  an  uncon- 
querable jealousy  of  all  mercenarv  forces:  and  that  such 
men  alone,  whose  interests  were  involved  in  those  of  the 
pid)lic,anci  who  possesse<l  a  vote  in  the  civil  deliberations, 
would  surticieiitly  respect  the  authority  of  parliament,  and 
never  could  be  templed  to  turn  the  sword  aj^nst  those 
by  whom  it  was  committed  to  them.r 
SeiMenyinif  or-  Notwitlistanding  these  reasonings,  a  com- 
dmame.  mittee  Was  chosen  to  frame  what  was  called 
the  Self-deni/in^  ordinance,  by  which  the  members  of  both 
Houses  were  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments, except  a  few  offices  which  were  specified. 
This  ordinance  was  the  subject  of  great  debate,  and,  for  a 
Ions  time,  rent  the  parliament  and  city  into  factions.  But 
at  last,  liy  the  prevalence  of  envy  with  some ;  w  ith 
others,  of  false  modesty  ;  with  a  great  many,  of  the  re- 
publican and  independent  views ;  it  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  sent  to  the  upper  House.  The  Peers, 
though  the  scheme  was,  in  part,  levelled  against  their 
order;  though  all  of  them  were,  at  bottom,  extremely 
averse  to  it;  thoui;h  they  even  ventured  once  to  reject  it; 
yet  possessed  so  little  authority,  that  they  durst  not  per- 
severe ui  opposing  the  resohition  of  the  Commons  ;  and 
thev  thought  it  better  policy,  by  an  unlimited  compliance, 
to  ward  ofif  that  ruin  which  they  saw  approaching.^  The 
ordinance,  therefore,  having  passed  both  Houses,  Essex, 
Warwick,  Manchester,  Denbigh,  Waller,  Brereton,  and 
many  others,  resigned  their  commands,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament  for  their  good  services.  A  pension 
often  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  settled  on  Essex. 

It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to 
22,000  men  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was 
appointed  general.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  commission 
did  not  run,  like  that  of  Essex,  in  the  name  of  the  kins 
and  parliament,  but  in  that  of  the  parliament  alone :  and 
the  article  concerning  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  was 
omitted.  So  much  had  animosities  increased  between  the 
parties."  Cromwell,  being  a  member  of  the  lower  House, 
should  have  been  discarded  with  the  others;  but  this  im- 
partiality would  have  disappointed  all  the  views  of  those 
who  had  introduced  the  self-denying  ordinance.  He  was 
saved  by  a  subtilty,  and  by  that  political  craft  in  which 
he  was  so  eminent.  At  the  time  when  the  other  officers 
resigned  their  commissions,  care  was  taken  that  he  should 
be  sent  with  a  body  of  horse,  to  relieve  Taunton,  besiened 
by  the  royalists.  His  absence  being  remarked,  orders 
were  despatched  for  his  immediate  attendance  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  new  general  was  directed  to  employ  some 
otiier  officer  in  that  service.  A  ready  compliance  was 
feigned  ;  and  the  very  dav  was  named,  on  which,  it  was 
averred,  he  would  take  liis  place  in  the  House.  But 
Fairfax,  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  of  the  army,  wrote 
to  the  parliament,  and  desired  leave  to  retain,  for  some 
days,  Lieulenant-aeneral  Cromwell,  whose  advice,  he 
said,  would  be  useful  in  supplying  the  place  of  those  offi- 
cers who  had  resigned.  Shortly  after,  he  besged  with 
much  earnestness  that  they  would  allow  Cromwell  to 
serve  that  campaign."  And  "thus  the  independents,  thouirh 
the  minority,  prevailed  by  art  and  cunning  over  the  pres- 
bMcrians,  and  bestowed  the  whole  military  authority,  in 
appearance, upon  Fairfax;  in  reality, upon  Cromwell, 
inirfax  Fairfax  was  a  person  equally  eminent  for 

'       courage    and    for    humanity ;    and    though 
strongly  infected  with  prejudices,  or  principles  derived 
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from  religious  and  party  zeal,  he  seems  never,  in  the  course 
of  his  public  conduct,  to  have  been  diverted,  by  private 
interest  or  ambition,  from  adhering  strictly  to  these  prin- 
ciples. Sincere  in  his  professions ;  disinterested  in  his 
views ;  open  in  his  conduct ;  he  had  formed  one  of  the 
most  shining  characters  of  the  age ;  had  not  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  genius,  in  every  thing  but  in  war,  and 
his  embarrassed  and  confused  elocution  on  every  occa- 
sion, but  when  he  gave  orders,  diminished  the  lustre  of 
his  merit,  and  rendered  the  part  which  he  acted,  even 
when  vested  with  the  supreme  command,  but  secondary 
and  subordinate. 
Cromwell,  by  whose  sagacity  and  insinu-     _         ,,  '— 

..         Ti   ■  I-  .-I  *  I     •  Cromwell.  ' 

ation  ratrfax  was  entirely  governed,  is  one 

of  the  most  eminent  and  most  singular  personages  that 
occurs  in   history.     The  strokes  of  his  character  are  as 
open  and  strongly  marked,  as  the  schemes  of  his  conduct 
were,  during  the  time,  dark  and  impenetrable.    His  ex- 
tensive capacity  enabled  him  to  form  the  most  enlarged 
projects  :  nis  enterprising  genius  was  not  dismayed  with 
the  boldest  and  most  dangerous.     Carried  by  his  natural 
temper  to  magnanimity,  to  grandeur,  and  to  an  imperious 
and  domineering  policy;  he  yet  knew,  when  necessary, to    , 
employ  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  the  most  oblique   ( 
and  refined  artifice,  the  semblance  of  the  greatest  moder-  ( 
ation  and  simplicity.     A  friend  to  justice,  though  his  public   ;' 
conduct  was  one  continued  violation  of  it ;  devoted  to  re-  ,' 
liirion,  though  he  perpetually  employed  it  as  the  instni-  ' 
ment  of  his  ambition ;  he  was  engaged  in  crimes  from  the 
prospect  of  sovereign   power,  a  temptation  which  is,  in 
general,  irresistible  to  human  nature.     And  by  using  well 
that  authority  which  he  had  attained  by  fraud  and  vio- 
lence, he  has  lessened,  if  not  overpowered,  our  detestation 
of  his  enormities,  by  our  admiration  of  his  success  and  of 
his  genius. 

During  this  important  transaction  of  the  Treaty  of  Ux- 
self-denying  ordinance,  the  iiegociations  for  l>rnlse. 
peace  were  likewise  carried  on,  though  with  small  hopes 
of  success.  The  king  having  sent  two  messages,  one  from 
Evesham,"^  another  from  Tavistoke,>'  desiring  a  treaty,  the 
parliament  despatched  commissioners  to  Oxford,  with 
proposals  as  high  as  if  they  had  obtained  a  complete 
victorv.^  The  advantages  during  the  campaign,  and  the 
great  distresses  of  the  royalists,  had  much  elevated  their 
hopes ;  and  they  were  resolved  to  repose  no  trust  in  men 
inflamed  with  the  highest  animosity  against  them,  and 
who,  were  they  possessed  of  power,  were  fully  authorized 
by  law  to  punish  all  their  opponents  as  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  king,  when  he  considered  the  proposals  and  the 
disposition  of  the  parliament,  could  not  expect  any  ac- 
commodation, and  had  no  prospect  but  of  war,  or  of  total 
submission  and  subjection  :  yet,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
own  party,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  he  agreed  to 
send  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Earl  of  Southampton, 
with  an  answer  to  the  proposals  of  the  parliament,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  desire  a  treaty  upon  their  mutual  demands 
and  (iretensions.*  It  now  became  necessary  for  him  to 
retract  his  former  declaration,  that  the  two  Houses  at 
Westminster  were  not  a  free  parliament ;  and  accordingly 
he  was  induced,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  give 
them,  in  his  answer,  the  appellation  of  the  parliament  of 
England.''  But  it  appeared  afterwards,  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  of  which  a  copy  was  taken 
at  Naseby,  that  he  secretly  entered  an  explanatory  pro- 
test in  his  council-book ;  and  he  pretended  that,  though 
he  had  called  them  the  parliament,  he  had  not  thereby 
acknowledged  them  for  such."^  This  subtilty,  which  has 
been  frequently  objected  to  Charles,  is  the  most  noted  of 
those  very  few  instances,  from  which  the  enemies  of  this 
prince  have  endeavoured  to  load  him  with  the  imputation 
of  insincerity ;  and  haye  inferred,  that  the  parliament  could 
repose  no  confidence  in  his  professions  and  declarations, 
not  even  in  his  laws  and  statutes.  There  is,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  difference  universally  avowed  between 
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simply  givin<;  to  men  llio  appdlulion  which  tliey  assume, 
and  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  their  title  to  it ;  nor 
is  any  thing  more  common  and  familiar  in  all  public 
transactions. 

„..  ,  The  time  and  place  of  treaty  being  settled, 

SOtn  June.        •   ^  ^  r  *\      i  ■  .     . 

Sixteen  commissioners  from  the  kms  met  at 
Uxbridee,  with  twelve  authorized  by  the  parliament, 
attended  by  the  Scoiiisli  commissioners.  It  was  agreed, 
that  the  Scottish  and  parliamentary  commissioners  should 
#ve  in  their  demands,  with  regard  to  three  important 
articles,  relif^ion,  the  militia,  and  li-elund ;  and  that  these 
should  be  successively  discussed  in  conference  with  the 
king's  commissioners.''  It  was  soon  found  iinpracticalile 
to  come  to  any  agreement  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
articles. 

In  the  summer  1643,  while  the  negociations  were  carried 
on  with  Scotland,  the  parliament  had  summoned  an 
assembly  at  Westminster,  consisting  of  \i\  divines  and 
30  laymen,  celebrated  in  their  party  for  piety  and  learning. 
By  their  advice,  alterations  were  made  in  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  or  m  tlie  metaphysical  doctrines  of  the  church ; 
and  wliat  was  of  greater  importance,  the  liturgy  was 
entirely  abolished,  and  in  its  stead,  a  new  directory  for 
worship  was  established,  by  which,  suitably  to  the  spirit 
of  the  puritans,  the  utmost  lilierty,  both  in  praying  and 
prctching,  was  indulged  to  the  public  teachers."  By  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  episcopacy  was  abjured,  as 
destmclive  of  all  true  piety;  and  a  national  engagement, 
attended  with  every  circumstance  that  could  render  a 

gromise  sacred  and  oblig;itory,  was  entered  into  with  the 
cots,  never  to  suffer  its  readmission.  All  these  measures 
showed  little  spiiit  of  accommodation  in  the  parliament ; 
and  the  king's  commissioners  were  not  surprised  to  find 
the  establishment  of  presbytery  and  the  directory  positively 
demanded,  together  with  the  subscription  of  the  covenant, 
both  by  the  king  and  kingdom.'' 

Had  Charles  been  of  a  disposition  to  neglect  all  theo- 
logical controversy,  he  yet  had  been  obliged,  in  good  policy, 
to  adhere  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  not  only  because  it 
was  favourable  to  monarchy,  but  because  all  his  adherents 
were  passionately  devoted  to  it ;  and  to  abandon  them,  in 
what  they  regarded  as  so  important  an  article,  was  fur  ever 
to  relinquish  their  friendship  and  assistance.  But  Charles 
had  never  attained  such  enlarged  principles.  He  deemed 
bishops  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  Christian  church  ; 
and  he  thought  himself  bound  by  more  sacrerl  ties  than 
those  of  policy,  or  even  of  honour,  to  the  support  of  that 
order.  His  concessions,  therefore,  on  this  head,  he  judged 
sufficient,  when  he  agreed  that  an  indulgence  should  be 
given  to  tender  consciences  with  regard  to  ceremonies ; 
that  the  bishops  should  exercise  no  act  of  jurisdiction  or 
ordination,  without  tlie  consent  and  counsel  of  such  pres- 
byters as  should  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  each  diocese; 
that  they  should  reside  constantly  in  their  diocese,  and  be 
bound  to  preach  every  Sunday  ;"  tliat  pluralities  be  abo- 
lished ;  that  abuses  in  ecclesiastical  courts  be  redressed  ; 
and  that  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  be  levied  on  the 
bishops'  estates  and  the  chapter  lands,  for  payment  of 
debts  contracted  by  the  parliament.'  These  concessions, 
though  considerable,  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners;  and  without  abating  anything 
of  their  rigour  on  this  head,  they  proceeded  to  their  de- 
mands with  regard  to  the  militia. 

The  king's  partisans  had  all  along  maintained,  that  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  the  parliament,  after  the  securities 
so  early  and  easily  given  to  (lublic  liberty,  were  either 
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feigned  or  groundless ;  and  that  no  human  institution 
could  be  belter  poised  and  adjusted,  than  was  now  the 
government  of  England.  By  the  abolition  of  the  star- 
chamber  and  court  of  high  commission,  the  prerogative, 
tliey  said,  lias  lost  all  that  coercive  power  by  which  it  had 
formerly  suppressed  or  endangered  liberty  :  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  triennial  parliaments,  it  can  have  no  leisure 
to  acquire  new  powers,  or  guard  itself,  during  any  time, 
from  the  inspection  of  that  vigilant  assembly  :  by  the 
slender  revenue  T>f  the  cfown,  no  king  can  ever  attain  such 
influence  as  to  procure  a  repeal  of  these  salutary  statutes : 
and  while  the  prince  commands  no  military  force,  he  will 
in  vain,  bv  violence,  attempt  an  infringement  of  laws,  so 
clearly  defined  bv  means  of  late  disputes,  and  so  passion- 
ately cherished  \>y  all  his  subjects.  In  this  situation, 
surely,  the  nation,  governed  by  so  virtuous  a  monarch, 
may,  for  the  present,  remain  in  tranquillity,  and  try  whe- 
ther it  be  not  possible,  by  peaceful  arts,  to  elude  that 
danger  with  which,  it  is  pretended,  its  liberties  are  still 
threatened. 

But  though  the  royalists  insisted  on  these  plausible 
topics  before  the  commencement  of  war,  they  were  obliged 
to  own,  that  the  progress  of  civil  commotions  had  some- 
what abated  the  force  and  evidence  of  this  reasoning.  If 
the  power  of  the  militia,  said  the  opposite  party,  be  in- 
trusted to  the  king,  it  would  not  now  be  difficult  for  him 
to  abuse  that  authority.  By  the  rage  of  intestine  discord, 
his  partisans  are  inflamed  into  an  extreme  hatred  against 
their  antigonists ;  and  have  contracted,  no  doubt,  some 
prejudices  against  po|iiilar  privileges,  which,  in  their  appre- 
iiension,  h.ave  been  the  source  of  so  much  disorder.  Were 
the  arms  of  the  state,  dierefore,  put  entirely  into  such 
hands,  what  public  security,  it  may  be  demanded,  can  be 
given  to  libertv,  or  what  private  security  to  thos>-  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  have  so  generously  ven- 
tured their  lives  in  its  defence  .'  In  compliance  with  this 
apprehension,  Charles  offered,  that  the  arms  of  the  state 
should  be  intrusted,  during  three  years,  to  twenty  com- 
missioners, who  should  be  named,  either  by  common 
agreement  between  him  and  the  parliament,  or  one  half  by 
•  him,  the  oilier  by  the  parliament.  And  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  he  insisted  that  his  constitutional  au- 
thority over  the  militia  should  again  return  to  him.? 

The  parliamentary  commissioners  at  first  demanded, 
that  the  power  of  the  sword  should  for  ever  be  intrusted 
to  such  persons  as  the  parliament  alone  should  appoint  i"" 
but  afterwards,  they  relaxed  so  far  as  to  require  that  au- 
thority only  for  seven  years  ;  after  which  it  was  not  to  re- 
turn to  the  king,  but  to  be  settled  by  bill,  or  bv  common 
agreement  between  him  and  his  parliament.'  The  king's 
commissioners  asked,  whether  jealousies  and  fears  were 
all  on  one  side ;  and  whether  the  prince,  from  such  vio- 
lent attempts  and  pretensions  as  he  had  experienced,  had 
not,  at  least,  as  great  reason  to  entertain  apprehensions  for 
his  authority,  as  they  for  their  liberty  ?  Whether  there 
were  any  equity  in  securing  only  one  party,  and  leaving 
the  other,  during  the  space  of  seven  ve.ars,  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies  ?  Whether,  if  unlimited  power 
were  intrusted  to  the  parliament  during  so  long  a  period, 
it  would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  frame  the  sub.sequent  bill 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  and  keep  for 
ever  possession  of  the  sword,  as  well  as  of  every  article  of 
civil  lower  and  jurisdiction.'' 

The  truth  is,  after  the  commencement  of  war,  it  was  \  ery 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  security  for  both  parties, 
especially  for  that  of  the  parliament.    Amidst  such  violent 
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animo!<ities,  power  alone  coulJ  insure  safety  ;  and  the 
power  of  one  side  was  neoessanly  attended  with  dan{;erto 
the  other.  Few  or  no  instances  occur  in  history  of  an 
equal,  peaceable,  and  durable  accommodation,  that  has 
been  concluded  between  two  factions  which  had  been  in- 
flamed into  civil  war. 

With  regard  to  Ireland,  there  were  no  greater  hopes  of 
agreement  between  the  parties.  The  parliament  demanded, 
that  the  truce  with  the  rellels  should  be  declared  null ;  that 
the  management  of  the  war  should  be  given  over  entirely 
to  the  parliament ;  and  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
the  nomination  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  of  the  judges, 
or  in  other  words,  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom,  should 
likewise  remain  in  their  hands.' 

What  rendered  an  accommodation  more  desperate  was, 
that  the  demands  on  these  three  heads,  however  exorbi- 
tant, were  acknowledged,  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, to  be  nothing  but  preliminaries.  After  all  these 
were  granted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  those  other  demands,  still  more  exorbitant, 
which  a  little  before  had  been  transmitted  to  the  king  at 
Oxford.  Such  ignominious  terms  were  there  insisted  on, 
that  worse  could  scarcely  be  demanded,  were  Charles  totally 
vanquished,  a  prisoner,  and  in  chains.  The  king  was  re- 
quired to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  general  pardon,  forty 
of  the  most  considerable  ot  his  English  subjects,  and  nine- 
teen of  his  Scottish,  together  with  all  ])opish  recusants  in 
l)oth  kingdoms  who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was  in- 
sisted, that  forty-eight  more,  with  all  the  members  who 
liad  sitten  in  either  House  at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  di- 
vines who  had  embraced  the  king's  party,  should  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  any  office,  be  forbidden  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  be  prohibited  from  coming  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  estates  to 
the  parliament.  It  was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne 
arms  for  the  king  should  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  estates, 
or,  if  that  did  not  suffice,  the  sixth,  for  the  payment  of 
public  debts.  As  if  royal  authority  were  not  sufficiently 
annihilated  by  such  terms,  it  was  demanded  that  the  court 
of  wards  should  be  abolished  ;  that  all  the  considerable 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges,  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  parliament ;  and  that  the  right  of  peace  and 
war  should  not  be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  that 
assembly."  The  presbyterians,  it  must  be  confessed,  after 
insisting  on  such  conditions,  differed  only  in  words  from 
the  independents,  who  required  the  establishment  of  a 
pure  republic.  \Vhen  the  debates  had  been  carried  on  to 
no  purpose  during  twenty  days  among  the  commissioners, 
they  separated  and  returned  ;  those  of  the  king,  to  Oxford, 
those  of  the  parliament,  to  London. 

A  little  before  the  commencement  of  this  fruitless 
treaty,  a  deed  was  executed  by  the  parliament,  which 
proved  their  determined  resolution  to  yield  nothing,  but 
to  proceed  in  the  same  violent  and  imperious  manner 
with  which  they  had  at  first  entered  on  these  dangerous 
Kxecuiion  enterprises.  Archbishop  Laud,  the  most  fii- 
or  liuii.  vourite  minister  of  the  king,  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold ;  and  in  this  instance  the  public  might  see, 
that  popular  assemblies,  as,  by  their  very  number,  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  exempt  from  the  restraint  of  shame, 
so,  when  they  also  overleap  the  bounds  of  law,  naturally 
break  out  into  acts  of  the  greatest  tyranny  and  injustice. 

From  the  time  that  Laud  had  been  committed,  the  House 
of  Commons,  engaged  in  enterprises  of  greater  moment, 
had  found  no  leisure  to  finish  his  impeachment ;  and  he 
had  patiently  endured  so  long  an  imprisonment  without 
being  brought  to  any  trial.  After  the  union  with  Scot- 
land, the  bigoted  prejudices  of  that  nation  revived  the  like 
spirit  m  England ;  and  the  sectaries  resolved  to  gratify 
their  vengeance  in  the  punishment  of  this  prelate,  who  had 
so  long,  by  his  authority,  and  by  the  execution  of  penal 
laws,  kept  their  zealous  spirit  under  confinement.  He 
was  accused  of  high  treason  in  endeavouring  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  of  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. The  same  illegality  of  an  accumulative 
crime  and  a  constructive  evidence,  which  appeared  in  the 
case  of  Strafford  ;  the  same  violence  and  iniquity  in  con- 
ducting the  trial ;  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole 
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cour.se  of  this  prosecution.  Tlie  groundless- charije  of 
popery,  though  belied  by  his  whole  life  and  conduct,  was 
continually  urged  agtiinst  the  prisoner ;  and  every  error 
rendered  unpardonable  by  this  imputation,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  implv  the  height  of  all  enormities.  "  This  man, 
my  lords,"  said  Serjeant  Wilde,  concluding  his  long  speech 
against  him,  "is  like  Naaman  the  Syrian  ;  a  great  man,  but 
a  leper."" 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  matter,  which,  at 
present,  seems  to  admit  of  little  controversy.  It  suffices 
to  say,  that,  after  a  long  trial,  and  the  examination  of  above 
a  hundred  and  fifty  witnesses,  the  Commons  found  so 
little  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  judicial  sentence  against 
Laud,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their 
legislative  authority,  and  to  pass  an  ordinance  for  taking 
away  the  life  of  this  aged  prelate.  Notwithstanding  the 
low  condition  into  which  the  House  of  Peers  was  fallen, 
there  appeared  some  intention  of  rejecting  this  ordinance ; 
and  the  popular  leaders  were  again  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
multitude,  and  to  extinguish,  by  threats  of  new  tumults, 
the  small  remains  of  liberty  possessed  by  the  upper  House. 
Seven  peers  alone  voted  in  tliis  important  question.  The  rest, 
either  from  shame  or  fear,  took  care  to  absent  themselves." 

Laud,  who  had  behaved  during  his  trial  witli  spirit  and 
vigour  of  genius,  sunk  not  under  the  horrors  of  his  execu- 
tion ;  but  though  he  had  usually  professed  himself  appre- 
hensive of  a  violent  death,  he  found  all  his  fears  to  be  di.s- 
sipated  before  that  superior  courage  by  which  he  was 
animated,  "  Nn  one,"  said  he,  "  can  be  more  willing  to 
send  me  out  of  life,  than  I  am  desirous  to  go."  Even 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  during  the  intervals  of  his  prayers, 
he  was  harassed  and  molested  by  Sir  John  Clotworthy,  a 
zealot  of  the  reigning  sect,  and  a  great  leader  in  the  lower 
House  :  this  was  the  time  he  chose  for  examining  the 
principles  of  the  dying  prelate,  and  trepanning  him  into 
a  confession,  that  he  trusted  for  his  salvation  to  the  merits 
of  good  works,  not  to  the  death  of  the  Redeemer.?  Hav- 
ing extricated  himself  from  these  theological  toils,  the 
archbishop  laid  his  head  on  the  block ;  and  it  was  se- 
vered from  the  body  at  one  blow.i  Those  religious 
opinions,  for  which  he  suffered,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to 
tlie  courage  and  constancy  of  his  end.  Sincere  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  and,  however  misguided,  actuated  by  pious 
motives  in  all  his  pursuits;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
a  man  of  such  spirit,  who  conducted  his  enterprises  with 
so  much  warmth  and  industry,  had  not  entertained  more 
enlarged  views,  and  embraced  principles  more  favourable 
to  the  general  happiness  of  society. 

The  great  and  important  advantage  which  the  party 
gained  by  Strafford's  death  may,  in  some  degree,  palliate 
the  iniquity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  But 
the  execution  of  this  old  infirm  prelate,  who  had  so  long 
remained  an  inoffensive  prisoner,  can  be  ascribed  to  no- 
thing but  vengeance  and  bigotry  in  those  severe  religion- 
ists, by  whom  the  parliament  was  entirely  governed.  That 
he  deserved  a  better  fate  was  not  questioned  by  any  rea- 
sonable man :  the  degree  of  his  merit,  in  other  respects, 
was  disputed.  Some  accused  him  of  recommending 
slavish  doctrines,  of  promoting  persecution,  and  of  en- 
couraging superstition  ;  while  others  thought  that  his  con- 
duct, in  these  three  particulars,  would  admit  of  apology 
and  extenuation. 

That  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  much  as  the  most  flaming 
court-sermon,  inculcates  passive  obedience,  is  apparent. 
And  though  the  spirit  of  a  limited  government  seems  to 
require,  in  extraordinary  cases,  some  mitigation  of  so 
rigorous  a  doctrine ;  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  pre- 
ceding genius  of  the  English  constitution  had  rendered  a 
mistake  in  this  particular  very  natural  and  excusable.  To 
inflict  death,  at  least  on  those  who  depart  from  the  exact 
line  of  truth  in  these  nice  questions,  so  far  from  being 
favourable  to  national  liberty,  savours  strongly  of  the  spirit 
of  tyranny  and  proscription. 

Toleration  had  hitherto  been  so  little  the  principle  of 
any  Christian  sect,  that  even  the  catholics,  the  remnant  of 
the  religion  professed  by  their  forefathers,  could  not  obtain 
from  the  English  the  least  indulgence.  This  very  House 
of  Commons,  in  their  famous  remonstrance,  took  care  to 
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jiisliiy  themselves,  as  from  tlie  liighest  imputation,  from 
any  intention  to  reliix  the  golden  reins  of  discipline,  as 
they  called  them,  or  to  grant  any  toleration :''  and  the 
enemies  of  the  church  were  so  fair  from  the  beginning,  as 
not  to  lay  claim  to  liberty  of  conscience,  which  they  called 
a  toleration  for  soul-murder.  They  openly  challenged  the 
superiority,  and  even  menaced  the  establislied  church  with 
that  persecution  whicli  they  afterwards  exercised  against 
her  with  such  severity.  And  if  the  question  be  considered 
in  the  view  of  policy;  though  a  sect,  already  formed  and 
.Idvanced,  niav,  with  good  reason,  demand  a  toleration ; 
what  title  had  the  puritans  to  this  indulgence,  who  were 
just  on  the  point  of  separation  from  the  cliurch,  and  whom, 
it  miglit  l>e  hoped,  some  wholesome  and  legal  severities 
would  still  retain  in  obedience ?« 

Whatever  ridicule,  to  a  philosophical  mind,  may  be 
thrown  on  pious  ceremonies,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
during  a  very  religious  aie,  no  institutions  can  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  rude  uiullitiide,  and  tend  more  to 
mollifv  that  fierce  and  gloomy  spirit  of  devotion,  to  which 
thev  are  subject.  Even  the  English  church,  though  it  had 
retained  a  share  of  popish  ceremonies,  may  justly  be 
thought  loo  naked  and  unadorned,  and  still  to  approach 
too  near  the  abstract  and  spiritual  religion  of  the  puritans. 
Laud  and  his  associates,  by  reviving  a  few  primitive  in- 
stitutions of  this  nature,  corrected  tlie  error  of  the  first 
reformers,  and  presented  to  the  affrightened  and  astonish- 
ed mind,  some  sensible,  exterior  observances,  which  might 
occupy  it  during  its  religious  exercises,  and  abate  the 
violence  of  its  disappointed  efforts.  The  thought,  no 
longer  bent  on  that  divine  and  mysterious  essence,  so 
superior  to  the  narrow  capacities  of  mankind,  was  able, 
by  means  of  the  new  model  of  devotion,  to  relax  itself  in 
the  contemplation  of  pictures,  postures,  vestments,  build- 
ings ;  and  all  the  fine  arts,  which  niinister  to  religion, 
thereby  received  additional  encouragement.  The  primate, 
it  is  true,  conducted  this  scheme,  not  with  the  enlarged 
sentiments  and  conl  reflection  of  a  legislator,  but  \\\lh  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  a  sectary  ;  and  by  overlooking  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  served  rather  to  inflame  that 
religious  fury  which  he  meant  to  repress.  But  this  blemish 
is  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  imputation  on  the 
whole  age,  than  anv  particular  failing  of  Laud's;  and  it 
is  sufficient  for  his  vindication  to  observe,  that  his  errors 
were  the  most  excusable  of  all  those  which  prevailed 
during  that  zealous  period. 


CHAP.  LVIIL 


Montrose's  victories — ^T he 


A  D  IMS  While  the  king's  affairs  declined  in  Eng- 
land, some  events  happened  in  Scotland, 
which  seemed  to  promise  hira  a  more  prosperous  issue  of 
tlie  quarrel. 

Montrose's  Before  the  commencement  of  these  civil 
Victories,  disorders,  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  a  young 
nobleman  of  a  distinguished  family,  returning  from  his 
tra\els,  had  been  introduced  to  the  king,  and  had  made 
an  offer  of  his  services ;  but  by  the  insinuations  of  the 
Marquis,  afterwards  Duke,  of  Hamilton,  who  possessed 
much  of  Charles's  confidence,  he  had  not  been  received 

r  Nalson,  vol.  ii.  p.  709. 

s  Thut  LaiKl's  severity  was  ttot  extreme,  appears  from  this  Tact,  that  he 
rausecl  the  acts  or  records  of  the  tiifih  commission  court  to  be  searched,  atjej 
tound   that  there   had  been  fewer  suspensions,  deprivations,  and  otlier 


iU't  in  England,  and  that  had  pl.4re  in  every  other  T.tiro- 
<-fi  llollanil,  wrhich  studied  chiefly  the  interests  of  coti.- 
-,  which  was  fettere<l  by  edicts  and  treaties.  To  have 
• '  <■  nunlern  maxims  of  toleration,  how  reasonable  soever, 
'l>  >  nied  a  very  t>r>ld  and  dangerous  enterprise.  It  is  a 
■  :  i.v  President  .Montesquieu,  that,  where  the  maeislrate 
I  ttic  established  religion,  he  ouKht  to  repress  the  first  at- 


with  that  distinction  to  which  he  thought  himself  justly 
entitled."  Disgusted  with  this  treatment,  he  had  forward- 
ed all  the  violence  of  the  covenanters  ;  and,  agreeably  to 
the  natural  ardour  of  his  genius,  he  had  employed  himself 
during  the  first  Scottish  insurrection,  with  great  zeal  as 
well  as  success,  in  levying  and  conducting  their  aimies. 
Being  commissioned  by  the  Tables  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
while  the  royal  army  lay  at  Berwick,  he  was  so  gained  by 
the  civilities  and  caresses  of  that  monarch,  that  he  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  entirely,  though  secretly,  to  his 
service,  and  entered  into  a  close  correspondence  with  him. 
In  tlie  second  insurrection,  a  great  militarv  command  was 
intrusted  to  him  by  tlie  ct^venanteis ;  aiul  lie  was  the  first 
that  passed  the  Twci'd,  at  tlie  head  of  their  troops,  in  the 
invasion  of  England.  He  found  iiieans  however,  soon 
after,  to  convey  a  letter  to  the  king:  and  by  the  infidelity 
of  some  about  that  prince,  (llaniiltou,  as  was  suspected,) 
a  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Leven,  the  Scottish  general. 
Being  accused  of  treachery, and  a  lorrespondence  with  the 
enemy ;  Montrose  openly  avowed  the  letter,  and  asked 
the  generals,  if  they  dared  to  call  their  sovereign  an  enemy : 
and  by  this  bold  and  magnaiiiiiious  behaviour,  he  escaped 
the  danger  of  an  immediate  prosecution.  As  he  was  now 
fully  known  to  be  of  the  royal  party,  he  no  longer  concealed 
his  principles ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  draw  those  who 
had  entertained  like  sentiments,  into  a  bond  of  association 
for  his  master's  service.  Though  thrown  into  prison  for  ' 
this  enterprise,!'  and  detained  some  time,  he  was  n;>t  dis-  j 
couraged ;  but  still  continued,  by  his  countenance  and  j 
protection,  to  infuse  spirit  into  the  distressed  royalists. 
Among  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  united  themselves 
to  him,  was  Lord  Napier  of  Merchiston,  son  of  the  famous 
inventor  of  the  logarithms,  the  person  to  whom  the  title  of 
CRE.tT  MAN  is  more  justly  due,  than  to  any  other  wliom 
his  country  ever  produced. 

There  was  in  Scotland  another  party,  who,  professing  . 
equal  attachment  to  the  king's  service,  pretended  only  to 
differ  with  Montrose  about  the  means  of  attaining  the  same 
end  ;  and  of  that  party,  Duke  Hamilton  was  the  leader. 
This  nobleman  had  cause  to  be  extrem.  ly  devoted  to  the 
king,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  coniiexioi;  of  blood,  which 
united  him  to  the  royal  family ;  but  on  account  of  the 
great  confidence  and  favour  with  which  he  had  ever  been 
honoured  by  his  master.  Being  accused  by  Lord  Rae,  not 
without  sorne  appearance  of  probability,  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  king:  Charles  w;ls  so  far  from  harbourint; 
suspicion  against  him,  that,  the  very  first  time  Hamilton 
came  to  court,  he  received  him  into  his  bed-chamber, 
and  passed  alone  the  night  with  him."^  But  such  was 
the  duke's  unhappy  fate  or  conduct,  that  he  escaped  not 
the  imputation  of  treachery  to  his  friend  and  sovereign ; 
and  though  he  at  last  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  king's  service, 
his  integrity  and  sincerity  have  not  been  thought  by  histo- 
rians entirely  free  from  blemish.  Perhaps  (and  this  is 
the  more  probable  opinion)  the  subtilties  and  refinements 
of  his  conduct,  and  his  temporizing  maxims,  diough  ac- 
companied with  good  intentions,  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  a  suspicion,  which  has  never  yet  been  either  fully 
proved  or  refuted.  As  much  as  the  bold  and  vivid  spirit  of 
Montrose  prompted  him  to  enterprising  measures,  as  much 
was  the  cautious  temper  of  Hamilton  inclined  to  such  as 
were  moderate  and  dilatory.  While  the  former  foretold 
that  the  Scottish  covenanters  were  secretly  forming  a 
union  with  the  English  parliament,  and  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  preventing  them  by  some  vigorous  under- 
taking; the  latter  still  insisted,  that  every  such  attempt 
would  precipitate  them  into  measures,  to  which,  otherwise, 

tempts  towards  innovation,  and  only  grant  a  toleration  to  sects  that  are 
diffused  and  established.  See  I'Ksprit  des  Ijaix,  liv.  S5.  diap.  lu.  Ac. 
cordiiij^  to  this  iiiiiiciple.  T-aiiil's  iii.liil:;enre  to  the  catholics,  and  severity 
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tt.i-y  iinjMnuily  knew  to  lie  (inoiiu'd  by  la 
separate  places  ot  worship ;  t*causc  ihey  Ihet- 
it  intpinus  to  demand  them,  and  no  less  impious  to  allow  them 

a  Nahon.  Inlr.  p.  63. 

b  It  is  not  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  mistake  committed  bv  Claren- 
don, much  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  gallant  nohltman  ;  that  he  ollerert 
the  icina.  when  his  majesty  was  in  Scotland,  to  assassinate  Arsyle.  All 
the  lime  the  kini.'  was  in  Scullaad.  Montrose  was  condned  to  prison, 
liiish.  vol.  vi.  p.  oan. 
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thcv  wore  uol,  perlmps,  inclined.  After  tlie  ScoUisli  con- 
veiition  was  summoned  without  tlie  kmg's  autliority,  Hie 
former  excUmned,  lliat  tlieir  intentions  were  now  visd)le, 
and  tlial,  if  some  uuexiiected  blow  were  not  struck,  to  dis- 
sipate lliem,  tliey  would  arm  the  wliole  nation  against  the 
kiriL'  •  the  latter  maintained  the  possibility  of  oiitvotiiii;  the 
disaflfected  party,  and  securing  by  peaceful  means,  the 
allegiance  of  the  kingdom.''  Unhappily  for  the  myal  cause, 
Hamdton's  representations  met  with  more  credit  from  tlie 
king  and  queen,  than  those  of  Montrose ;  and  the  cove- 
nanters were  allowed,  without  interruption,  to  proceed  in 
all  their  hostile  measures.  Montrose  then  hastened  to  Ox- 
ford •  where  his  invectives  against  Hamilton's  treachery, 
conc'iirriiiR  with  tlie  general  prepossession,  and  supported 
by  the  unfortunate  event  of  his  counsels,  were  entertained 
with  universal  approbation.  Influenced  by  the  clamour  of 
his  party,  more  than  his  own  suspicions,  Charles,  as  soon 
as  llaiiiiUon  appeared,  sent  him  prisoner  to  Pendennis 
castle,  in  Cornwall.  His  brother,  Laneric,  who  was  also 
put  under  confinement,  found  means  to  make  his  escape, 
and  to  Hy  into  Scotland. 

The  king's  ears  were  now  opened  to  Montrose  s  coun- 
sels, who  proposed  none  but  the  boldest  and  most  daring, 
agreeably  to  the  desperate  state  of  the  royal  cause  in  Scot- 
land. Though  the  wiiole  nation  was  subjected  by  the 
covenanters, 'though  great  armies  were  kept  on  foot  by 
them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant  administra- 
tion ;  he  undertook,  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  the  few 
friends  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raise  such  commo- 
tions, as  would  soon  oblige  the  malcontents  to  recall  those 
forces,  which  had  so  sensibly  thrown  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  parliament.*^  Not  discouraged  with  the  defeat  at 
Marston-moor,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
draw  any  succour  from  England  ;  he  was  content  to  stipu- 
late with  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  Ireland,  for 
some  supply  of  men  from  that  country.  And  he  himself, 
changing  his  disguises,  and  passing  through  many  dangers, 
arrived  in  Scotland  ;  where  he  lay  concealed  in  the  borders 
of  the  Highlands,  and  secretly  prepared  the  minds  of  his 
partisans  for  attempting  some  great  enterprise.' 

No  sooner  were  the  Irish  landed,  though  not  exceeding 
eleven  hundred  foot,  very  ill  armed,  than  Montrose  declared 
himself,  and  entered  upon  that  scene  of  action,  which  has 
rendered  his  name  so  celebrated.  About  eight  hundred  of 
the  men  of  Athole  flocked  to  his  standard.  Five  hundred 
men  more,  who  had  been  levied  by  the  covenanters,  were 
persuaded  to  embrace  the  royal  cause :  and  with  this 
combined  force,  he  hastened  to  attack  Lord  Elcho,  who 
lay  at  Perth,  with  an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  assembled 
upon  the  first  news  of"  the  Irish  invasion.  Montrose, 
inferior  in  number,  totally  unprovided  with  horse,  ill  sup- 
plied with  arms  and  ammunition,  had  nothing  to  depend 
on,  but  the  courage  which  he  himself,  by  his  own  example, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  enterprises,  should  inspire  into  his 
raw  soldiers.  'Having  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
which  was  answered  chiefly  by  a  volley  of  stones,  he 
rushed  amidst  them  with  his  sword  drawn,  threw  them 
into  confusion,  pushed  his  advantage,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  with  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of  the 
covenanters.!.' 

This  victory,  though  it  augmented  the  renown  of  Mon- 
trose, increased  not  his  power  or  numbers.  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  extremely  attached  to  the  cove- 
nant;  and  such  as  bore  an  affection  to  the  royal  cause, 
were  terrified  by  the  established  authority  of  the  opposite 
party.  Dreading  the  superior  power  of  Argyle,  who,  having 
join'ed  Ins  vassals  to  a  force  levied  by  the  public,  was  ap- 
proaching with  a  considerable  army ;  Montrose  hastened 
northwards,  in  order  to  rouse  again  the  Marquis  of  Huntley 
and  the  Gordons,  who,  having  before  hastily  taken  arms, 
had  been  instantly  suppressed  by  the  covenanters.  He 
was  joined  on  his  march  by  the  Earl  of  Airly,  with  his  two 
younger  sons.  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  David  Ogilvy :  the 
eldest  was  at  that  time  prisoner  with  tlie  enemy.  He  at- 
tacked ai  Aberdeen  the  Lord  Burley,  who  commanded  a 
force  of  2500  men.  After  a  sharp  combat,  by  his  undaunted 
courage,  which,  in  his  situation,  was  true  policy,  and  was 

it  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  380, 381.  Itush.  vol.  vi.  p.  980.  Wishart.  cap.  C. 
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also  not  unaccompanied  wall  military  skill,  he  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  and  in  the  pursuit  did  great  execution 
upon  them.'' 

Hut  by  this  second  advantage  he  obtained  not  the  end 
which  he  expected.  The  envious  nature  of  Hunllev, 
jealous  of  Montrose's  gloij,  rendered  him  averse  to  iom 
an  army,  where  he  himself  must  be  so  much  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  merit  of  the  general.  Argyle,  reinforced  by 
the  I'.arl  of  Lothian,  was  behind  him  with  a  great  army  : 
the  militia  of  the  northern  counties,  Murray,  Koss,  Caith- 
ness, to  the  number  of  5000  men,  opposed  him  in  front, 
and  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid 
river.  In  order  to  elude  these  numerous  armies,  he  turned 
aside  into  the  lulls,  and  saved  his  weak  but  active  troop, 
111  Badenoch.  After  some  marches  and  counter-marches, 
Argyle  came  up  with  him  at  Faivy  castle.  This  nobleman's 
character,  though  celebrated  for  political  courage  and  con- 
duct, was  very  low  for  military  prowess ;  and  after  some 
skirmishes,  in  which  he  was  worsted,  he  here  allowed 
Montrose  to  escape  him.  By  quick  marches  through 
these  inaccessible  mountains,  that  general  freed  himself 
from  the  superior  forces  of  the  covenanters. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Montrose,  that  very  good  or 
very  ill  fortune  was  equally  destiuctive  to  him,  and  di- 
minished his  army.  After  every  victory,  his  soldiers, 
greedy  of  spoil,  but  deeming  the  smallest  acqui.sition  to  be 
unexhausted  riches,  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  went 
home  to  secure  the  treasures  which  they  had  acquired. 
Tired  too,  and  spent  with  hasty  and  long  marches,  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  through  snowy  mountains,  unprovided 
with  every  necessary,  they  fell  oft',  and  left  their  general 
almost  alone  with  tHe  Irish,  who,  having  no  place  to  which 
they  could  retire,  still  adhered  to  him  in  every  toitune. 

■SVith  these,  and  some  reinforcements  of  the  Athole  men 
and  Macdonalds  whom  he  had  recalled,  Montrose  fell  sud- 
denly upon  Argyle's  country,  and  let  loose  upon  it  all  the 
rage'  of  war ;  carrying  off  the  cattle,  burning  the  houses, 
and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This  severity, 
by  which  Montrose  sullied  his  victories,  was  the  result  of 
p'rivate  animosity  against  the  chieftain,  as  much  as  of  zeal 
for  the  public  cause.  Argyle,  collecting  three  thousand 
men,  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  had  retired  with 
their  plunder;  and  he  lay  at  Innerlochy,  supposing  him- 
self still  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them.  The  Earl 
of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Inverness,  who 
were  veteran  soldiers,  joined  to  5000  new-levied  troops  of 
the  northern  counties,  pressed  the  royalists  on  the  other 
side,  and  threatened  them  with  inevitable  destruction.  By 
a  quick  and  unexpected  march,  Montrose  hastened  to  In- 
nerlocliy,  and  presented  himself  in  order  of  battle  before 
the  surprised,  but  not  aff'rightened,  covenanters.  Argyle 
alone,  seized  with  a  panic,  deserted  his  army,  who  still 
maintained  their  ground,  and  gave  battle  to  the  royalists. 
After  a  vigorous  resistance  they  were  defeat-  „j  ^^^ 
ed,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.'  And 
the  power  of  the  Campbells  (that  is  Argyle's  name  i  being 
thus  broken,  the  Highlanders,  who  were  m  general  well 
aft'ected  to  the  royal  cause,  began  to  join  Montrose  s  camp 
in  great  numbers.  Seaforth's  army  dispersed  of  itself,  at 
the^'cry  terror  of  his  name.  And  Lord  Gordon,  eldest  son 
of  Huntley,  having  escaped  from  his  uncle  Argyle,  who 
had  hitherto  detained  him,  now  joined  Montrose  w'lth  no 
contemptible  number  of  his  followers,  attended  by  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Aboine. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  Montrose  s  pro- 
gress, began  to  think  of  a  more  regular  plan  of  defence 
a<^inst  an  enemy,  whose  repeated  victories  had  rendered 
him  extremely  'formidable.  They  sent  for  Baillie,  an 
officer  of  reputation,  from  England;  and  joining  him  m 
command  with  Urrev,  who  had  again  enlisted  himself 
among  the  king's  enemies,  they  sent  them  to  the  field  with 
a  considerable  army  against  the  royalists  Montrose,  with 
a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacked  Dundee,  a  town 
extremely  zealous  for  the  covenant,  and  having  carried  it 
by  assault,  had  delivered  it  up  to  be  plundered  bv  his 
soldiers ;  when  Baillie  and  Urrey,  with  their  whole  force, 
were  unexpectedly  upon  him.''    His  conduct  and  presence 
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of  mind,  in  this  eiiiergeiicp,  aiipcared  conspicuous.  In- 
stantly he  called  oH'  his  soldiers  from  plunder,  put  them  in 
order,  secured  his  retreat  by  the  most  skilful  measures ; 
and  having  marched  sixty  miles  in  the  face  of  an  eneiuy 
much  su|)erior,  witliout  stoppiuj;,  or  allowing  his  soldiers 
the  le;ist  sleep  or  refreslnueiit,  he  at  last  secured  himself 
in  the  mountains. 

Haillie  and  Urrey  now  divided  their  troops,  in  order  the 
hotter  to  conduct  the  war  against  an  enemy,  who  surprised 
tl»em,  as  much  by  the  rapiditv  of  his  marches,  as  by  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprises.  I'rrey,  at  the  head  of  4000 
men,  met  him  at  Aldcrtie,  near  Inverness  ;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  superiority  of  number,  (lor  the  covenanters  were 
double  the  royalists,)  attacked  him  in  the  post  which  he 
had  chosen.  Montrose,  having  placed  his  right  wing  in 
stromj;  ground,  drew  the  best  ot  his  forces  to  the  other, 
and  left  no  main  body  between  them  ;  a  defect  which  he 
artfully  concealed,  by  showing  a  few  men  through  the 
trees  and  bushes,  with  which  that  ground  was  covered. 
That  Urrevmight  have  no  leisure  to  perceive  the  stratagem, 
iie  instantly  led  his  left  wing  to  the  charge ;  and  making  a 
furious  impression  upon  the  covenanters,  drove  them  ofi' 
the  tield,  and  gained  a  complete  victory .1  In  this  battle, 
the  valour  of  young  Napier,  son  to  the  lord  of  that  name, 
shone  out  with  signal  lustre. 

Baillie  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge  Urrey 's  dis- 
comfiture ;  but  at  Allord,  he  met,  himself,  with  a  bke  fate."" 
Montrose,  weak  in  cavalry,  here  lined  his  troops  of  horse 
with  infantry ;  and  after  puttmg  the  enemy's  horse  to  rout, 
fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot,  who  were  entirely 
cut  in  pieces,  though  with  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Lord  Gor- 
don on  the  part  of  the  royalists.a  And  having  thus  pre- 
vailed in  so  many  battles,  which  his  vigour  ever  rendered 
as  decisive  as  they  were  successful,  he  summoned  together 
all  his  friends  and  partisans,  and  prepared  himself  for 
marching  into  the  southern  provinces,  in  order  to  put  a 
final  period  to  the  power  of  the  covenanters,  and  dissipate 
the  parliament,  which  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  they 
had  summoned  to  meet  at  St.  Johnstone's. 

While  the  fire  was  thus  kindled  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  it  blazed  out  with  no  less  fury  in  the  south  :  the  par- 
liamentary and  royal  armies,  as  soon  as  the  season  would 
|)ermit,  prepared  to  take  the  field,  in  hopes  of  bringing 
their  important  tju.irrel  to  a  quick  decision.  The  passing 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance  had  been  protracted  by  so 
many  debates  and  intrigues,  that  the  spring  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  it  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  ; 
and  it  was  thought  dangerous  by  many  to  introduce,  so 
near  the  time  of  action,  such  great  innovations  into  the 
army.  Had  not  the  punctdious  principles  of  Essex  en- 
gaged him,  amidst  all  the  disgusts  which  he  received,  to 
nay  implicit  obedience  to  the  parliament,  this  alteration 
had  not  been  effected  without  some  fatal  accident ;  since, 
notwithstanding  his  prompt  resignation  of  the  command,  a 
mutiny  was  generally  apprehended."  Fairfax,  or,  more 
properly  speakiu'r,  Cromwell,  under  his  name,  introduced, 
at  last,  the  new  model  into  the  army,  and  threw  the  troops 
into  a  different  shape.  From  the  same  men,  new  regi- 
ments and  new  companies  were  formed,  different  officers 
appointed,  and  the  whole  military  force  put  into  such  hands, 
as  the  independents  could  rely  on.  Besides  members  of 
parliament  who  were  excluded,  many  oflicers,  unwilling  to 
serve  under  the  new  generals,  threw  up  their  commissions; 
and  unwarily  facilitated  the  project  of  putting  the  army 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  that  faction. 

Though  the  discipline  of  the  former  parliamentary  army 
was  not  contemptible,  a  more  exact  plan  was  introduced, 
and  rigorously  executed,  by  these  new  commanders. 
\'alour  indeed  was  verv  generally  diffused  over  the  one 
party  as  well  as  the  otfier  durim;  this  period :  discipline 
also  was  attained  by  the  forces  of  the  parliament :  but  the 
perfection  of  the  military  art  in  concerting  the  general 
plans  of  action,  and  the  operations  of  the  field,  seems  still, 
on  both  sides,  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  wanting. 
Historians  at  least,  perhaps  from  their  own  ignorance  and 
inexperience,  have  not  remarked  any  thing  but  a  headlong 
impetuous  conduct ;  each  party  hurrying  to  a  battle,  where 
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valour  and  fortune  chiefly  determineil  the  success.  The 
great  ornament  of  history  during  these  reigns,  are  the  civil, 
not  the  military,  transactions. 

Never  surely  was  a  more  singular  army  Newmo<icjlof 
assembled,  than  that  which  was  now  set  on  "i=  "rmy. 
foot  by  the  |)arliamcnt.  To  die  greater  number  of  the 
regiments,  chaplains  were  not  appointed.  The  officers 
assumed  'the  spiritual  duty,  and  united  it  with  their 
military  functions.  During  the  intervals  of  action,  they 
occupied  themselves  in  sermons,  prayers,  exhortations; 
and  the  same  emulation  there  attended  them,  which,  in  the 
field,  is  so  necessary  to  support  the  honour  of  that  profes- 
sion. Rapturous  ecstasies  supplied  the  place  of  stndv  and 
reflection  ;  and  whde  the  zealous  devotees  poured  out  their 
thoughts  in  uniiremeditated  harangues,  they  mistook  that 
eloquence,  which,  to  their  own  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  flowed  in  upon  them,  for  divine  illuminations, , and 
for  illapses  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quar- 
tered, they  excluded  the  minister  from  his  pulpit;  and, 
usurping  his  place,  conveyed  their  sentiments  to  the 
audience,  with  all  die  authority  which  followed  their 
power,  their  valour,  and  their  military  exploits,  united  to 
their  appearing  zeal  and  fervour.  The  private  soldiers, 
seized  with  the  same  spirit,  employed  their  vacant  hours 
in  prayer,  in  perusing  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  in  ghostly  con- 
ferences, where  they  compared  the  progress  of  their  souls 
in  grace,  and  mutually  stimulated  each  other  to  further 
advances  in  the  great  work  of  their  salvation.  When  they 
were  marching  to  battle,  the  whole  field  resounded, as  well 
with  psalms  and  spiritual  songs  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
as  with  the  instruments  of  military  music  ;  p  and  every  man 
endeavoured  to  drown  the  sense  of  present  danger,  in  the 
prospect  of  that  crown  of  glory  which  was  set  before  him. 
In  so  holy  a  cause,  wounds  were  esteemed  meritorious ; 
death,  martyrdom;  and  the  hurry  and  dangers  of  action, 
instead  of  banishing  their  pious  visions,  rather  served  to 
impress  their  minds  more  stronglv  with  them. 

The  royalists  were  desirous  of  throwing  a  ridicule  on 
this  fanaticism  of  the  parliamentary  armies,  without  being 
sensible  how  much  reason  they  had  to  apprehend  its  dan- 
gerous consequences.  Tlie  forces  assembled  by  the  king 
at  Oxford,  in  the  west,  and  in  other  places,  were  equal,  if 
not  su(ierior,  in  number,  to  their  adversaries  ;  but  actuated 
by  a  \-ery  different  spirit.  That  licence,  which  had  been 
introduced  hy  want  of  pay,  had  risen  to  a  great  height 
among  them,  and  rendered  them  more  formidable  to  their 
friends  than  to  their  enemies.  Prince  Rupert,  neglieent 
of  tlie  people,  fond  of  the  soldiery,  had  indulged  the  troops 
in  unwarrantable  liberties  :  Wilmot,  a  man  of  dissolute 
manners,  had  promoted  the  same  spirit  of  disorder :  and 
the  licentious  Goring,  Gerrard,  Sir  Richard  Granville,  now 
carried  it  to  a  great  pitch  of  enormity.  In  the  west  espe- 
cially, where  Goring  commanded,  universal  spoil  and 
havoc  were  committed ;  and  the  whole  country  was  laid 
waste  by  the  rapine  of  the  army.  All  distinction  of  par- 
ties being  in  a  manner  dropped,  the  most  devoted  friends 
of  the  church  and  monarchy  wished  there  for  such  success 
to  the  parliamentary  forces  3s  might  put  an  end  to  these 
0|)pressioiis.  Tlie  country  people,  despoiled  of  their  sub- 
stance, flocked  together  in  several  places,  armed  with 
clubs  and  staves ;  and  though  they  professed  an  enmity 
to  the  soldiers  of  both  parties,  their  hatred  was,  in  most 
places,  levelled  chiefly  against  the  royalists,  from  whom 
they  had  met  with  the  worst  treatment.  Many  thousands 
of  these  tumultuary  peasants  were  assembled  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  England  ;  who  destroyed  all  such  straggling  sol- 
diers as  they  met  with,  and  much  infested  the  armies.'i 

Tlie  disposition  of  the  forces  on  both  sides  was  as  fol- 
lows :  part  of  the  Scottish  army  was  employed  in  taking 
Pomfret,  and  other  towns  in  Yorkshire :  part  of  it  be- 
sies;ed  Carlisle,  valiantly  defended  by  Sir  'Thomas  (Slen- 
hani.  Chester,  where  Hiron  commanded,  had  long  been 
blockaded  by  Sir  William  Hrereton  ;  and  was  reduced  to 
great  difticnlties.  The  king,  being  joined  by  the  Princes 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  lay  at  Oxford,  with  a  consulerable 
army,  about  1.5,000  men.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were 
posted  at  Windsor,  widi  the  new-modelled  army,  about 
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22,000  men.  Tiuiiitoi),  in  tlin  couiitv  of  Somcispt, defL-iulerl 
by  Bliikt,  siiH'.iod  a  Inns;  si(t;c  IVc.ni  Sir  Hiclianl  (iraiivillc, 
vvlio  coiiunuiKlcd  an  annv  (.fabout  8000  iticn  ;  and,  tliou-li 
the  deleiice  liad  hi-xn  uliStiiiate,  the  j;airisoti  was  now  re- 
duced to  llie  last  extremity.  Gorins;  coiuiiiaiided,  in  tlie 
west,  an  army  of  nearly  tlie  same  number."' 

On  opening  the  campaign,  the  kini;  formed  the  project 
of  relievini;  Chester;  Fairfax  that  of  relieving  Taunton. 
The  king  was  first  m  motion.  When  he  advanced  to 
Draiton  m  Shropshire,  Bu'on  met  him,  and  brought  intel- 
ligence, that  his  approach  had  raised  the  siege,  and  that 
the  parliamentary  army  had  withdrawn.  Fairfax,  having 
reached  Salisbury  in  his  road  westward,  received  orders 
from  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  appointed  for  the 
management  of  the  war,  to  return  and  lav  siege  to  Oxford, 
now  exposed  by  the  king's  absence,  lie  obeyed,  after 
sending  Colonel  Weldon  to  the  west,  with  a  detachment 
of  4000  men.  On  Weldon's  approach,  Granville,  who 
imagined  that  Fairfax  with  his  whole  army  was  upon  him, 
raised  the  siege,  and  allowed  this  pertinacious  town,  now 
half  taken  and  half  burned,  to  receive  relief:  but  the 
royalists,  being  reinforced  with  3000  horse  under  Goring, 
again  advanced  to  Taunton,  and  shut  up  Weldon,  with  his 
small  army,  in  that  ruinous  place.^ 

The  king,  having  effected  his  purpose  with  regard  to 
Chester,  returned  southwards  ;  and,  in  his  way,  sat  down 
before  Leicester,  a  garrison  of  the  parliament's.  Having 
made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  he  stormed  the  town  on  all 
sides ;  and  after  a  furious  assault,  the  soldiers  entered 
sword  in  hand,  and  committed  all  those  disorders  to 
which  their  natural  violence,  especially  when  inflamed  by 
resistance,  is  so  much  addicted.'  A  great  booty  was 
taken  and  distributed  among  them :  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners  fell  into  the  king's  hands.  This  success,  which 
struck  a  great  terror  into  the  parliamentary  party,  deter- 
mined Fairfax  to  leave  Oxford,  which  he  was  beginning  to 
approach ;  and  he  marched  towards  the  king,  with  an  in- 
tention of  oft'ering  him  battle.  The  king  was  advancing 
towards  Oxford,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege,  which  he  ap- 
prehended was  now  begun ;  and  both  armies,  ere  they 
were  aware,  had  advanced  within  six  miles  of  each  other. 
A  council  of  war  was  called  by  the  king,  in  order  to  deli- 
berate concerning  the  measures  which  he  should  now 
jiursue.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  more  prudent  to 
delay  the  combat :  because  Gerrard,  wiio  lay  in  Wales 
with  3000  men,  might  be  enabled,  in  a  little  time,  to  join 
the  army  ;  and  Goring,  it  was  hoped,  would  soon  be 
master  of  Taunton ;  and  having  put  the  west  in  full  secu- 
rity, would  then  unite  his  forces  to  those  of  the  king,  and 
give  him  an  incontestable  superiority  over  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  Prince  Rupert,  whose  boiling  ardour  still 
pushed  him  on  to  battle,  excited  the  impatient  humour  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  of  which  the  army  was  full ;  and 
urged  the  many  difficulties  under  which  the  royalists  la- 
boured, and  from  which  nothing  but  a  victory  could  relieve 
tliem  :  the  resolution  was  taken  to  give  battle  to  Fairfiix  ; 
and  the  royal  army  immediately  advanced  upon  him. 
Battle  of  At  Naseby  was  fought,  with  forces  nearly 
>ia«bj-.  equal,  this  decisive  and  well-disputed  action, 
between  the  king  and  parliament.  The  main  body  of  the 
royalists  was  commanded  by  the  king  himself:  the  right 
wing  by  Prince  Rupert ;  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale.  Fairfax,  seconded  by  Skippon,  placed  himself  in  the 
main  body  of  the  opposite  army :  Cromwell  in  the  right 
wing :  Ircton,  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  in  the  left.  The 
charge  was  begnn,  with  his  usual  celerity  and  usual  success, 
by  Prince  Rupert.  Though  Ireton  made  stout  resistance, 
and  even  after  he  was  run  through  the  thigh  with  a  pike,  still 
maintained  the  combat,  till  he  was  taken  prisoner  ;  yet  was 
that  whole  wing  broken,  and  pursued  with  precipitate  fury 
by  Rupert :  he  was  even  so  inconsiderate  as  to  lose  time 
in  summoning  and  attacking  the  artillery  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  been  left  with  a  good  guard  of  infantry.    The 
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king  led  on  his  main  body,  and  displayed,  in  this  aclion, 
all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general,  and  all  the  valour  of 
a  stout  soldier."  Fairfax  and  Skippon  encountered  him, 
and  well  supported  that  reputation  which  they  liad  ac- 
quired. Skippon,  being  dangerously  wounded,  was  de- 
sired by  Fairfax  to  leave  the  field ;  but  he  declared  that 
he  would  remain  there  as  long  as  one  man  maintained  his 
ground."  The  infantry  of  the  narliament  was  broken,  and 
pressed  upon  by  the  king ;  till  Fairfax,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  brought  up  the  reserve  and  renewed  the 
combat.  Meanwhile  Cromwell,  having  led  on  his  troops 
to  the  attack  of  Langdale,  overbore  the  force  of  the  royalists, 
and  by  his  prudence  improved  that  advantage  which  he 
had  gained  by  his  valour.  Having  pursued  the  enemy 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  detached  some  troops  to 
prevent  their  rallying,  he  turned  back  upon  the  king's  in- 
fantry and  threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion.  One 
regiment  alone  preserved  its  order  unbroken,  though  twice 
desperately  assailed  by  Fairfax  :  and  that  general,  excited 
by  so  steady  a  resistance,  ordered  Doyley,  the  captain  of 
his  life-guard,  to  give  them  a  third  charge  in  front,  while 
he  himself  attacked  them  in  rear.  The  regiment  was 
broken.  Fairfax,  with  his  own  hands,  killed  an  ensign, 
and  having  seized  the  colours,  gave  them  to  a  soldier  to 
keep  for  him.  The  soldier  afterwards  boasting  that  he 
had  won  this  trophy,  was  reproved  by  Doyley,  who  had 
seen  the  action  ;  Let  him  retain  that  honour,  said  F'airfax, 
/  have  to-daij  acquired  cmmfih  beside.'^ 

Prince  Rupert,  sensible  too  late  of  his  error,  left  the 
fruitless  attack  on  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  joined  the 
king,  whose  infantry  was  now  totally  discomfited.  Charles 
exhorted  this  body  of  cavalry  not  to  despair,  and  cried 
aloud  to  them,  One  charge  more,  and  we  recover  the  dai/.i 
But  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured  were 
too  evident ;  and  they  could  by  no  means  be  induced 
to  renew  the  combat.  Charles  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
field,  and  leave  the  victory  to  the  enemy.'-  The  slain,  on 
the  side  of  the  parliameiit,  exceeded  those  on  the  side  of 
the  king  :  they  lost  a  thousand  men  ;  he  not  above  eight 
hundred  :  but  Fairfax  made  .500  officers  prisoners,  and 
4000  private  men  ;  took  all  the  king's  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition; anti  totally  dissipated  his  infantry:  so  that  scarce 
any  victory  could  be  more  complete  than  that  which  he 
obtained. 

Among  the  other  spoils  was  seized  the  king's  cabinet, 
with  the  copies  of  his  letters  to  the  queen,  which  the  par- 
liament afterwards  ordered  to  be  published."  They  chose, 
no  doubt,  such  of  them  as  they  thought  would  reflect  dis- 
honour on  him  :  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  letters  are  writ- 
ten with  delicacy  and  tenderness, and  give  an  advantageous 
idea  both  of  the  king's  genius  and  morals.  A  mighty 
fondness,  it  is  true,  and  attachment,  he  expresses  to  his 
consort,  and  often  professes  that  he  never  would  embrace 
any  measures  which  she  disapproved :  but  such  declara- 
tions of  civility  and  confidence  are  not  always  to  be  taken 
in  a  full  literal  sense.  And  so  legitimate  an  afTection, 
avoweti  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  may,  perhaps,  be 
excusable  towards  a  woman  of  beauty  and  spirit,  even 
though  she  was  a  papist.'' 

The  Athenians  having  intercepted  a  letter  written  by 
their  enemy,  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  his  wife,  Olynipia,  so 
far  from  being  moved  by  a  curiosity  of  jiryiii!;  into  secrets 
of  that  relation,  immediately  sent  the  letter  to  the  queen 
unopened.  Philip  was  not  their  sovereign  ;  nor  were  thev 
inflamed  with  that  violent  animosity  against  him,  which 
attends  all  civil  commotions. 

After  the  battle  the  king  retreated  with  that  body  of 
horse  which  remained  entire,  first  to  Hereford,  then  to 
Abergavenny ;  and  remained  some  time  in  Wales,  from 
the  vain  hope  of  raising  a  body  of  infantry  in  those  harass- 
ed and  exhausted  quarters.  Fairfax,  having  ,7,,,  j^n^ 
first  retaken  Leicester,  which  was  surren- 
dered upon  articles,  began  to  deliberate  concerning  Ins 
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puhlished  the  InllowinK  extract  from  a 
Kwes.  who  was  no  mean  man  in  the  parliamentary  party 
the  .Itlth  anil  last  d.iy  of  this  instant,  Jnne  llS'.'S.   I  went  t. 


Whitehall  pnrposely  I 


:  the  queen,  -which  I  Hid  fullyall  the  tir 


sal  at  oniner  I  perceiv'd  her  to  he  a  most  absolute  delicate  latly,  after 
I  had  exHCtl>  sut-vey'd  all  the  featnres  of  .her  face,  much  enliven  d  l.y 
her  radiant  and  s|.arkling  black  eyes.  Besides,  hei  deporti  .eiit  ainonit 
her  women  was  so  sweet  and  humble,  and  her  speech  and  looks  to  her 
other  servants  so  mild  and  jiracious,  as  I  coiild  not  abstain  tioni  divers 
deep-fetched  sighs,  to  consider,  that  she  wanted  the  knowledge  ot  the  true 
relieion."    See  Preface  to  the  Chronicle  ot  Dunstable,  p.  64, 
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future  enterprises.  A  letter  was  brou!;lit  him  written  by 
Ooring  to  the  king,  and  unfortunately  intrusted  to  a  spy 
of  Fairfax's.  Gorini;  there  informed  the  king,  that  in  three 
weeks  he  hoped  to  be  master  of  Taunton  ;  after  which  he 
would  join  his  majesty  with  all  the  forces  in  the  west ; 
and  entnatod  him,  in  the  meanwhile, to  avoid  coniini;  lu 
anv  cenenil  action.  This  letter,  whicli,  had  it  been  sajeiy 
delivered,  had  probably  prevented  the  battle  of  Na.seby, 
served  now  to  direct  the  operations  of  l-'airfax.c  After 
lejvini:  a  body  of  3000  men  to  Pointz  and  Rossiter,  with 
ordei-s  to  attend  tlie  king's  motions,  he  marched  immedi- 
atelv  to  the  west,  with  a  view  of  saving  Taunton,  and 
suppres.sins  the  only  considerable  force  which  now  re- 
mamed  to  the  royalists. 

In  the  becinmn-:  of  the  campaign,  Charles,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  event,  had  sent  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tnen  fif- 
teen years  of  aee,  to  the  west,  with  the  title  of  general,  and 
had  given  orders,  if  lie  were  pressed  by  the  enemy,  that  he 
should  make  his  escape  mto  a  foreign  country,  and  save 
one  part  of  the  royal  family  from  the  violence  of  the  par- 
liament. Prince  Rupert  had  thrown  himself  into  Bristol, 
with  an  intention  of  defending  that  important  city.  Goring 
commanded  the  army  before  Taunton. 

On  Fairfax's  approach,  the  siege  of  Taun- 

soihjuli-.  ^^^  ^^.jjg  fjjsed  ;  and  the  royalists  retired  to 
Lamport,  an  open  town  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Fair- 
fax attacked  them  in  that  post,  beat  them  from  it,  killed 
about  300  men,  and  took  1400  prisoners.''  After  this  ad- 
vantage, he  sat  down  before  Bridgewater,  a  town  esteemed 
strong,  and  of  great  consequence  in  that  country.  When 
he  had  entered  the  outer  town  by  storm,  Windham  the 
governor,  who  had  retired  into  the  inner,  immediately 
capitulated,  and  delivered  up  tlie  place  to  Fairfax.  The 
,  ,  ,        garrison,  to  the  number  of  2600  men,  were 

23rd  July.       ^     j  ■  c 

made  prisoners  ot  war. 

Fairfax,  having  next  taken  Bath  and  Sherborne,  resolved 
to  lay  siege  to  IJristol,  and  made  great  preparations  for  an 
enterprise,  which  trom  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
reputation  of  Prince  Rupert  the  governor,  was  deemed  of 
she  last  importance.  But  so  precarious,  in  most  men,  is 
this  quality  of  military  courage  !  a  poorer  defence  was  not 
made  by  any  town  during  the  whole  war :  and  the  general 
expectations  were  here  extremely  disappointed.  No 
sooner  had  the  parliamentary  forces  entered  the  lines  by 
storm,  than  the  prince  capitulated,  and  surrendered  the 

iiih  s  *^''y  '°  Fairfax."!    A  few  days  before,  he  had 

*''  ■  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  defend  the  place  for  four  months,  if  no  mu- 
tiny obliged  them  to  surrender  it.     Charles,  who   was 

Surrender  of  forming  Schemes,  and  collecting  forces,  for 
Brisioi.  the  relief  of  Bristol,  was  astonished  at  so 
unexpected  an  event,  which  was  little  less  fatal  to  his  cause 
than  the  defeat  at  Naseby.f  Full  of  indignation,  he  in- 
stantly recalled  all  Prince  Rupert's  commissions,  and  sent 
him  a  pass  to  go  beyond  sea.s 

The  king's  afl'airs  now  went  fast  to  ruin  in  all  quarters. 
The  Scots  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Carlisle,'' 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  marched  southwards,  and  laid 
siege  to  Hereford;  but  were  obliged  to  raise  it  on  the 
king's  approach  :  and  this  was  the  last  glimpse  of  success 
which  attended  his  arms.  Having  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Chester,  which  was  anew  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  under  Colonel  Jones  ;  Pointz  attaekecl  his  rear,  and 
forced  him  to  give  battle.  While  the  tight 
*^'"'  was  coritinued  with  great  obstinacy,  and  vic- 
tory seemed  to  incline  to  the  royalists;  Jones  fell  upon 
I  hem  from  the  other  side,  and  put  tliem  to  rout  vpith  the 
loss  of  GOO  slain,  and  1000  prisoners.'  The  king,  with 
the  remains  of  his  broken  army,  fled  to  Newark,  and 
thence  escaped  to  Oxford,  where  he  shut  himself  up  during 
the  winter  season. 

The  news  which  he  received  from  every  quarter,  was  no 
less  fatal  than  those  events  which  passetl  where  he  him- 
self was  present.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Bristol,  having  divided  their  forces,  the  former 
marched  westwards,  in  order  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
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Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  the  latter  attacked  the  king's 
garrisons  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Bristol.  The  Devizes 
were  surrendered  to  Cromwell ;  Berkley  castle  was  taken 
by  storm;  Winchester  capitulated;  i>asiiig-house  was 
entered  sword  in  hand :  and  all  these  middle  counties  of 
F.ngland  were,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  to  obedience  under 
the  parliament. 

Tlie  same  rapid  and  uninterrupted  success 
attended  Fairfax.    The  parliamentary  forces,    i  i,e  west  con- 
elated  by  past  victories,  governed  by  the  V'^""'  by  Fair- 
most  rigid  discipline,  met  with  no  equal  0|v 
position  from  troops,  dismayed  by  repeated  defeats,  and 
corrupted  by  licentious  manners.    After  beating  up  the  ■ 
quarters  of  the  royalists  at  Bovey-Tracey,  .  , 

Fairfax  sat  down  before  Dartmouth,  and  in 
a  few  days  entered  it  by  storm.  Poudram-castle,  being 
taken  by  him,  and  Exeter  blockaded  on  all  sides  ;  Hoi)ton, 
a  man  of  merit,  who  now  commanded  the  royalists,  having 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  that  town,  with  an  army  of  8000 
men,  met  with  the  parliamentary  army  at  Torrington; 
where  he  was  defeatea,  all  his  foot  dispersed,  j  „ 

and  he  himself,  with  his  horse,  obliged  to 
retire  into  Cornwall.  Fairfax  followed  him,  and  vigor- 
ously pursued  the  victory.  Having  enclosed  the  royalists 
at  Truro,  he  forced  the  whole  army,  consisting  of  5000 
men,  chiefly  cavalry,  to  surrender  upon  terms.  The  sol- 
diers, delivering  up  their  horses  ana  arms,  were  allowed 
to  disband,  and  received  tvrenty  shillinas  a-piece,  to  carry 
them  to  their  respective  abodes.  Such  of  the  officers,  as 
desired  it,  had  passes  to  retire  beyond  sea :  the  other."-, 
having  promised  never  more  to  bear  arms,  paid  composi- 
tions to  the  parliament,^  and  procured  their  pardon.'  And 
thus  Fairfax,  after  taking  Exeter,  which  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  west,  marched  with  his  victorious  army  to 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  fixed  his  camp  at  Newbury. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  pursuance  of  the  king's  orders, 
retired  to  Scilly,  thence  to  Jersey ;  whence  he  went  to 
Paris ;  where  he  joined  the  queen,  who  had  fled  thither 
from  Exeter  at  the  time  the  Earl  of  Essex  conducted  the 
parliamentary  army  to  the  west. 

In  the  other  parts  of  England,  Hereford  was  taken  by 
surprise  :  Chester  surrendered  :  Lord  Digby,  who  had  at- 
tempted with  1200  horse  to  break  into  Scotland,  and  join 
Montrose,  was  defeated  at  Sherburn,  in  Yorkshire,  by 
Colonel  Copley  ;  his  whole  force  was  dispersed  :  and  he 
bim.self  was  obliged  to  fly,  first  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  thence  to 
Ireland.  News  too  arrived  that  Montrose  himself,  after 
some  more  successes,  was  at  last  routed ;  and  this  only 
remaining  hope  of  the  royal  party  finally  extinguished. 

When  Montrose  descended  into  the  southerii  counties, 
the  covenanters,  assembling  their  whole  force,  met  him 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle,  but  without 
success,  at  Kilsyth."  This  was  the  most  complete  victory 
that  Montrose  ever  obtained.  The  royalists  put  to  the 
sword  six  thousand  of  their  enemies,  and  left  the  cove- 
nanters no  remains  of  any  army  in  Scotland.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  shaken  with  these  repeated  successes  of 
Montrose  ;  and  many  noblemen, who  secretly  favoured  the 
royal  cause,  now  declared  openly  for  it,  when  tliey  saw  a 
force  able  to  support  them.  The  Manjuis  of  Douslas,  the 
Earls  of  Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the  Lords  Fleming, 
Seton,  Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many  others,  flocked  to 
the  royal  standard.  Edinburgh  opened  its  gates,  and 
gave  liberty  to  all  the  prisoners  there'  detained  by  the 
covenanters.  Among  the  rest  was  Lord  Ogiivy,  son  of 
Airly,  whose  family  had  contributed  extremely  to  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  Kilsyth." 

David  Lesley  was  detached  from  the  army  in  England, 
and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  party  in  Scot- 
land. Montro.se  advanced  still  further  to  the  south,  allured 
by  vain  hopes,  both  of  rousing  to  arms  the  Earls  of  Hume, 
Traquaire,  and  Roxboroutrh,  who  had  promised  to  join 
him  ;  and  of  obtaining  from  England  some  supply  of 
cavalry,  in  which  he  was  deficient.  By  the  negligence  of 
his  scouts,  Lesley,  at  Philip-haiigh  in  tiie  Forest,  surprised 
his  army,  much  diminished  in  numbers,  from  the  desertion 
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of  llie  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to  the  hills,  according 
to  custom,  in  order  to  secure  their  plunder.  After  a  sharp 
conflict,  where  Montrose  exerted  irreat  valour,  his  forces 
l)«fe»t  of  Mon-  were  routed  by  Lesley's  cavalry ;''  and  he 
iroK.  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  broken 
forces  into  the  mountains ;  where  he  again  prepared  him- 
self for  new  battles  and  new  enterprises. P 

Tlie  covenanters  used  the  victory  with  rigour.  Their 
|>nsoners,  Sir  Robert  Spolisvvood,  secretary  of  slate,  and 
son  to  the  late  primate.  Sir  Philip  Nisbet,  Sir  William 
Hollo,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Andrew  Gnthry,  son  of 
the  liishop  of  Murray,  William  Murray,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Tnllibardine,  were  condemned  and  executed.  The  sole 
crime  imputed  to  the  secretary  was,  his  delivering  to  Mon- 
trose the  king's  commission,  to  be  caplaiii-general  of  Scot- 
land. Lord  Ogiivy,  who  was  again  taken  prisoner,  would 
have  undergone  the  same  fate,  had  not  his  sister  found 
means  to  procure  his  escape,  by  changing  clothes  with 
him.  For  this  instance  of  courage  and  dexterity,  she  met 
with  harsh  usaue.  The  clergy  solicited  the  parliament, 
that  more  royalists  might  be  executed ;  but  could  not  ob- 
tain their  request.*! 

After  all  these  repeated  disasters,  which  everywhere  be- 
fell the  royal  party,  there  remained  only  one  body  of  troops, 
on  which  fortune  could  exi  icise  her  njour.  Lord  Astley, 
, .  with    a   small   army  of  3000   men,  chiefly 

cavalry,  marching  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  join 
tlie  king,  was  met  at  Sowe  by  Colonel  51  organ,  and  entirely 
defeated  ;  himself  being  taken  prisoner.  "  You  have  done 
your  work,"  said  Astley  to  the  parliamentary  officers ; 
"  and  may  now  go  to  play,  unless  you  choose  to  fall  out 
among  yourselves."'' 

The  condition  of  the  king,  during  this  whole  winter,  was 
to  the  last  degree  disastrous  and  melancholy.  As  the 
dread  of  ills  is  commonly  more  oppressive  than  their  real 
presence,  perhaps  in  no  period  of  liis  life  was  he  more 
justly  the  object  of  compassion.  His  vigour  of  mind, 
which,  though  it  sometimes  failed  him  in  acting,  never 
deserted  him  in  his  sufl"erings,  was  what  alone  supported 
him  ;  and  he  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  Lord  Digby, 
if  he  could  not  live  as  a  king,  to  die  like  a  gentleman  ;  nor 
should  any  of  his  friends,  he  said,  ever  have  reason  to 
blush  for  the  prince  whom  they  had  so  unfortunately 
served.'  The  murmurs  of  discontented  officers,  on  the  one 
hand,  harassed  their  unhappy  sovereign ;  while  they  over- 
rated those  services  and  suflerines  which,  they  now  saw, 
must  for  ever  go  unrewarded.!  The  affectionate  duty,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  his  more  seneroiis  friends,  who  respected 
his  misfortunes  and  his  virtues,  as  much  as  his  dignity, 
wrung  his  heart  with  a  new  sorrow  ;  when  he  reflected, 
that  such  ilisinterested  attachment  would  so  soon  be  ex- 
posed to  the  rigour  of  his  imjilacahle  enemies.  Repeated 
attempts,  which  he  made  for  a  peaceful  and  equitable  ac- 
commodation with  the  parliament,  served  to  no  purpose 
but  to  convince  them,  that  the  victory  was  entirely  in  their 
hands.  They  deigned  not  to  make  the  least  reply  to  several 
of  his  messages,  in  which  he  desired  a  passport  for  com- 
missioners." At  last,  after  reproacliing  lum  with  the  blood 
spill  during  the  war,  they  told  him  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing bills  for  him  ;  and  his  passing  them  would  he  the  best 
pledge  of  his  inclination  towards  peace :  in  other  words, 
lie  must  yield  at  discretion."  He  desired  a  personal  treaty, 
and  offered  to  come  to  London,  upon  receiving  a  safe- 
conduct  for  himself  and  his  attendants :  thev  absolutely 
refused  him  admittance,  and  issued  orders  for  the  guarding, 
that  is,  the  seizing  of  his  person  in  case  he  should  attempt 
to  visit  them.'    A  new  incident  which  happened  in  L'e- 
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land  served  to  inllame  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  increase 
those  calumnies  with  which  his  enemies  had  so  much 
loaded  him,  and  which  he  ever  regarded  as  the  most  griev- 
ous part  of  his  misfortunes. 

After  the  cessation  with  the  Irish  rebels,  the  king  was 
desirous  of  concluding  a  final  peace  witli  them,  and  olitain- 
ing  their  assistance  in  England  :  and  he  gave  authority  to 
Ormoiid,  lord-lieutenant,  to  promise  them  an  abrogation  of 
all  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  catholics  ;  together  with 
the  suspension  of  Poinings'  statute,  with  regard  to  some 
particular  bills,  which  should  be  agreed  on.  Lord  Herl)ert, 
created  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  (though  his  patent  had  not  yet 
passed  the  seals,)  having  occasion  for  his  private  affairs  to 
go  to  Ireland,  the  king  considered,  that  this  nobleman, 
being  a  catholic,  and  allied  to  the  best  Irish  families, 
might  be  of  service  :  he  also  foresaw,  that  further  concessions 
with  regard  to  religion  might  probably  be  demanded  by 
the  bigoted  Irish  ;  and  that,  as  these  concessions,  however 
necessary,  would  give  great  scandal  to  the  protestant  zea- 
lots in  his  three  kingdoms,  it  would  be  requisite  both  to 
conceal  them  during  some  time,  and  to  preserve  Ormond's 
character,  by  giving  private  orders  to  Glamorgan  to  con- 
clude and  sign  these  articles.  But  as  he  had  a  better 
opinion  of  Glamorgan's  zeal  and  affection  for  his  service, 
than  of  his  capacity,  he  enjoined  him  to  communicate  all 
his  measures  to  Ormond  ;  and  though  the  final  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  must  be  executed  only  in  Glamorgan's  own 
name,  he  was  required  to  be  directed,  in  the  steps  towards 
it,  by  the  opinion  of  the  lord-lieutenant.  Glamorgan,  bi- 
goted to  his  religion,  and  passionate  for  the  king's  service, 
but  guided  in  these  pursuits  by  no  manner  of  judgment 
or  discretion,  secretly,  of  himself,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  Ormond,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  council 
of  Kilkenny,  and  agreed,  in  the  king's  name,  that  the  Irish 
should  enjoy  all  the  churches  of  which  they  had  ever  been 
in  possession  since  the  commencement  of  their  insurrec- 
tion ;  on  condition  that  tliey  should  assist  the  king  in  Eng- 
land with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.  This  transaction 
was  discovered  by  accident.  The  titular  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  being  killed  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison  of  Sligo,  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  found  among  his  baggage,  and 
were  immediately  published  every  where,  and  copies  of 
them  sent  over  to  the  English  parliament.v  The  lord- 
lieutenant  and  Lord  Digby,  foreseeing  the  clamour  which 
would  be  raised  against  the  king,  committed  Glamorgan  to 
prison,  charged  him  with  treason  for  his  temerity,  and 
maintained,  that  he  had  acted  altogether  without  any 
authority  from  his  master.  The  English  parliament,  how- 
ever, neglected  not  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  reviv- 
ing the  old  clamour  with  regard  to  the  king's  favour  of 
popery,  and«  accused  hiin  of  delivering  over,  in  a  manner, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  that  hated  sect.  The 
king  told  them,  "  That  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  having 
made  an  offer  to  raise  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  to  conduct  them  into  England  for  his  majesty's  sei-vice, 
had  a  commission  to  that  purpose,  and  to  that  purpose 
only,  and  that  he  had  no  commission  at  all  to  treat  of  any 
thing  else,  without  the  privity  and  direction  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  much  less  to  capitulate  any  thing  concerning 
religion,  or  any  property  belonging  either  to  church  or 
laity."'  Though  this  declaration  .seems  agreeable  to  truth, 
it  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  parliament ;  and  some  his- 
torians, even  at  present,  when  tlie  ancient  bigotry  is  some- 
what abated,  are  desirous  of  representing  this  very  innocent 
transaction,  in  which  the  king  was  engaged  by  the  most 
violent  necessity,  as  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince.^ 

the  commission.  Glamorgan  is  empowered  and  authorized  to  treat  and 
conclude  with  the  cnnfedt-ratc  Itoman  r;ttliolirs  in    Irfland.     '■  If  upon 


wpisiit.     ■llie'um'i"  ".Iie'tu'se; '"  Ur'm'..Mil,"l  "caniiut' h.i-  •■    V    I     u 

l(ftter,  that,  upon  the  word  of  a  Christian,  t  never  ini.  ,        '  i    '  .1  .11 

siiould  treat  any  thin^  wiihout  your  approbation,  m'i'li  I  ,t     ,.,i 

knowledse.  tor  besides  the  injury  to  you  I  was  ah^,i,\  <:ii  ^  .  ni  ..(  ),i, 
judgment  (though  \  could  not  think  him  so  extremely  weak  as  ||0^^  tn  mv 
cost  I  have  found);  which  you,  may  easily  perceive  in  a  poststrii.t  01  a 
letter  of  mine  to  you."  Carle,  vol.  ii.  App.  xxni.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  man  of  honour,  however  he  might  dissemble  with  his  enemies,  would 
assert  a  falsehood  in  so  solemn  a  manner  to  his  best  friend, especially  where 
that  person  must  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth.    The  letter, 
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Having  lost  all  hope  of  prevailing  over  the  riconr  of  the 
parliament,  either  l>y  arms  or  by  treaty,  the  only  resource 
wliich  remained  to  the  kini;  was  derived  from  the  intestine 
dissensions,  which  ran  very  hi^li  anions;  his  enemies. 
Presbyterians  anil  indenendents,  even  before  tlieir  victory 
was  fully  completed,  fell  into  contests  about  the  division 
of  tlie  spoil,  and  their  religion  as  well  as  civil  disputes 
agitated  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  parliament,  though  they  had  early  abolished  epis- 
copal authority,  had  not,  during  so  long  a  time,  substituted 
any  other  spiritual  government  in  its  place;  and  their 
committee  of  religion  litid  hitherto  assumed  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction :  but  they  now  established,  by 
an  ordinance,  the  presbyterian  model  in  all  its  forms  of 
Eccle.<i«siical  conf^repatiomil,  ctiisskal,  proviiiciul,  and 
uffnirs.  ntitioiial  assemblies.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
each  parish  were  ordered  to  meet  and  choose  elders,  on 
whom,  together  with  the  minister,  was  bestowed  the  entire 
direction  of  all  spiritual  concerns  within  the  congregation. 
A  number  of  neighbouring  parishes,  commonly  between 
twelve  and  twenty,  formed  a  classis ;  and  the  court, 
which  governed  this  division,  was  composed  of  all  the 
ministers,  together  with  tvpo,  three,  or  four  elders  chosen 
from  each  parish.  Tlie  provincial  assembly  retained  an 
inspection  over  several  neighbouring  classes,  and  was 
composed  entirely  of  clergymen :  the  national  assembly 
was  constituted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  its  authority 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Scottish  clergy  had  given 
warning  not  to  allow  laymen  a  place  in  the  provincial  or 
national  assemblies ;  lest  the  nobility  and  more  consider- 
able gentry,  soliciting  a  seat  in  these  great  ecclesiastical 
courts,  should  bestow  a  consideration  upon  them,  and 
render  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  a  rival  to  the 
parliament.  In  the  inferior  courts,  the  mixture  of  the 
laitv  misht  sei-ve  rather  to  temper  the  usual  zeal  of  the 
chrL'y.i'' 

But  though  the  presbyterians,  by  the  establishment  of 
parity  among  the  ecclesiastics,  were  so  far  gratified,  thev 
were  denied  satisfaction  in  several  other  points  on  which 
tliey  were  extremely  intent.  The  assembly  of  divines  had 
voted  presbytery  to  be  of  divine  right.  The  parliament 
refused  theirassent  to  that  decision.'^  Selden,  Whitlocke, 
and  other  political  reasoners,  assisted  by  the  independents, 
had  prevailed  in  this  important  deliberation.  They 
thougnt,  that  had  the  bigoted  religionists  been  able  to  get 
their  heavenly  charter  recognised,  the  presbyters  would 
soon  become  more  dangerous  to  tlie  magistrate  than  had 
ever  been  the  prelatical  clergy.  These  latter,  while  they 
claimed  to  themselves  a  divine  right,  admitted  of  a  like 
origin  to  civil  authority :  the  former,  challengini:  to  their 
own  order  a  celestial  pedigree,  derived  the. legislative 
power  from  a  source  no  more  dignified  than  the  voluntary 
association  of  the  people. 

Under  colour  of  keeping  the  sacraments  from  proflina- 
tion,  the  clergy  of  all  christian  sects  had  assumed  what 
they  call  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  the  right  of  fulminating 

whose  postscript  is  mentioned  by  the  king,  is  to  be  found  in  Carte,  vol.  ii. 
.A pp.  xiii.  (^.)  As  the  king  hacf  really  so  low  an  opinion  of  Glamorgan's 
uiiderslandinc,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  M-ould  trust  him  with  the  sole 


..janagement  "of  so  inip'TI 
ed  that  Glar.ii,::  ,1,  -  i,.  _ 
lie  would  ■,r>- 


- -  .- And  if  he  had  intend 

;   -  -i.li  I  ,i\r  lit.  II  iniii  pi'iiileiitof  Ormond, 

'■■'<  11:. :  It.  II'  I  li:i\e  put  him  on 

I I  III'  Ii"   I  liiu-  judged  arisht 

,,    -I.     :i     II  hi- f  r  Mil; ,;  ,  /     irts  or  ScaHtliitff 

I'^lil  lit-  expecte.l  from  such  a  man.  '  (4.)  Mr. 
-fics  of  the  king's  correspondence  with  Or- 
lorgan  came  into  Ireland;  and  it  is  evident 
^  tlie  lord  lieutenant  ai;  the  periidu  \\\m  was 


by  »liidi,  on  very  ddl.reiitcon.luious,  ht  puipii.  J    ;  i    .    i 

On  the  «d  of  October,  as  Ids  distresses  mullipK  .  )  i. 

the  conditions,  thouijh  they  Mill  fall  short  ol  (.l.i  i 

surdity  !  See  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  411.  (5.)  But  wli.il  i  -  ini  il'  ul  im  .i  .!■ 
monstration,  that  Glamorgan  was  conscious  that  he  liml  im  pofler  to 
conclude  a  treaty  on  these  terms,  or  without  consulting  tiie  lonl  lieutenant, 
and  did  nut  even  exi>ect  that  the  king  would  ratify  the  articles,  is  the  de- 
feazauce  which  he  gave  to  the  Iiish  council  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
lieaty.  "The  Earl  of  (ilainori;an  does  no  ivav  inlmd  hereby  to  oblige 
Ins  majesty  other  thitii  i  '  inn  ill  .i.i.l  |.|.  i  ■,  ilt-i  i-  ii.l^  received  these 
lUWIOmen  asa  pic-.l.'.        ii     ■        i,  .  I  '  .llmlics' loyally 

and  fidelity  to  hi)  in.io  .ii.    ;i    :  .    n    i    ,    ,      i  ..n  Ids  word  and 

honour,  not  to  acno.iii  I   ■       inn.     ,    ■,  ii  .   ini...n,i    ini.-.tiU  he  had 


grai 


tne  particulars  in  the  Mud  .uticles  :  but,  tiiat  done,  the  said  commissicei 


!of 


his  own  honour  _.  -  -- 
cepted  of  a  treaty,  which  bound  nobody,  .unl  v 
concludes  it,  seems  to  confess  he  does  not  e.\| 
probably  hoped,  that  the  king  would,  from  tliei 
induced  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  was  concluded, 
elusion.    (6.)  I  niisht  add,  that  the  lord    liputel 


-All 

lilting 


I   I       inliltslied  a  letter  of  the  king's  to  Glamorgan, 

.1    I     n    .  i.ni    I ■  [ ..  but  conlidentofiny  mak- 

I  I  ,11,1  the  nuncio."    But  it  is 

I ,  il  .^1.  1616  :  after  there  bad 
I  .  niiiirganand  the  Irish,  and 
.  n,  I  I  ;  .  ,  n  I  .  ill  i.  n  hniii!  between  them.  See  Dr. 
.iii;;s  assurances,  tliereinre.  can  plainly  relate  only  to 
111.  'the  old  treaty  had  long  been  disavowed  by  Uie 
>y  all  parties  to  be  annulled. 


excommunication.  The  example  of  Scotland  was  a  suf- 
ficient lesson  for  the  parliament  to  use  precaution  in 
guarding  against  so  severe  a  tyranny.  They  determined, 
by  a  general  ordinance,  all  the  cases  in  which  excommu- 
nication could  be  used.  Tliey  allowed  of  appeals  to  par- 
liament from  all  ecclesiastical  courts.  And  they  appointed 
commissioners  in  every  province  to  judL'c  of  such  cases 
as  fell  not  within  their  general  ordinance.''  So  much  civil 
authority,  intermixed  with  the  ecclesiastical,  gave  disgust 
to  all  the  zealots. 

But  nothing  was  attended  with  more  universal  scandal 
than  the  propensity  of  many  in  the  parliament  towards  a 
tjileration  of  the  protestant  sectaries,  'i'he  presbyterians 
exclaimed,  that  this  indulgence  made  the  church  of  Christ 
resemble  Noah's  ark,  and  rendered  it  a  receptacle  for  all 
unclean  beasts.  They  insisted,  that  the  least  of  Christ's  , 
truth  was  superior  to  all  political  considerations."^  They  ' 
maintained  the  eternal  obligation  imposed  by  the  covenant 
to  extirpate  heresy  and  schism.  And  they  menaced  all 
their  opponents  with  the  same  rigid  persecution,  under 
which  they  themselves  had  groaned,  when  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  the  hierarchy. 

So  great  prudence  and  reserve,  in  such  material  points, 
does  great  honour  to  the  parliament ;  and  proves,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalency  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism, 
there  were  many  members  who  had  more  enlarged  views, 
and  paid  regard  to  the  civil  interests  of  society.  These 
men,  uniting  themselves  to  the  enthusiasts,  whose  genius 
is  naturally  averse  to  clerical  usurpations,  exercised  so 
jealous  an  authority  over  the  assembly  of  divines,  that 
they  allowed  them  nothing  but  the  literty  of  tendering 
advice,  and  would  not  intrust  them  even  with  the  power 
of  electing  their  own  chairman  or  his  substitute,  or  of 
supplying  the  vacancies  of  their  own  members. 

vVhile  these  disputes  were  canvassed  by  theologians, 
who  engaged  in  their  spiritual  contests  every  order  of  the 
state ;  the  king,  though  he  entertained  hopes  of  reaping 
advantage  from  those  liivisions,  was  much  at  a  loss  which 
side  it  would  be  most  for  his  interest  to  comply  with. 
The  presbyterians  were,  by  their  principles,  the  least  averse 
to  regal  authority  ;  but  were  rigidly  bent  on  the  extirpation 
of  prelacy  :  the  independents  were  resolute  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  republican  government ;  but  as  they  pre- 
tended not  to  erect  themselves  into  a  national  church,  it 
might  be  hoped,  that  if  gratified  w'ith  a  toleration,  they 
would  admit  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy.  So 
great  attachment  had  the  king  to  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
that  he  was  ever  inclined  to  put  it  in  balance  even  with 
his  own  power  and  kingly  office. 

But  whatever  advantage  he  might  hope  to  reap  from  the 
divisions  in  the  parliamentary  party,  he  was  apprehensive 
lest  it  should  come  too  late  to  save  him  from  tlie  destruc- 
tion with  which  he  was  instantly  threatened.  Fairfax 
was  approaching  with  a  powerful  and  victorious  army, 
and  was  taking  the  proper  measures  for  laying  siege  to  , 
Oxford,  which  must  infallibly  foil  into  his  hands.  To  be 
taken  captive  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  insolent  enemies, 

discharge  the  said  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  both  in  honour  and  conscience,  of 
any  further  engagement  to  them  therein  :  though  his  majesty  should  not  be 
pleased  to  grant  the  said  particulars  in  the  articles  mentioned ;  the  said 
earl  having  given  them  assurance,  upon  Ins  word,  honour,  and  volun- 
tary oath,  that  he  would  ne  1.1        .._.,.. 
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was  what  Cliarles  justly  abhorred  ;  and  every  insult,  if 
not  violence,  was  to  be  dreaded  from  that  enthusiastic 
soldiery,  who  hated  his  person  and  despised  his  diL'inty. 
Jn  ihi's  despirate  extremity,  he  embraced  a  nieasure 
which,  in  any  other  situation',  mipht  lie  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  imprudence  and  indiscretion. 

MoTitreville,  the  French  minister,  interested  for  the  kiuL', 
more  by  th.e  natural  sentiments  of  humanity  than  any  in- 
struclions  from  his  court,  which  seemed  rather  to  favour 
the  parliament,  had  solicited  the  Scottish  generals  and 
commissioners  to  give  protection  to  their  distressed  sove- 
rcipi ;  and  liavin?  received  many  general  professions  and 
promises,  he  had  always  transmitted  these,  perhaps  with 
some  exaggeration,  to 'the  king.  From  his  suggestions, 
Charles  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  leaving  Oxford,  and 
flying  to  the  Scottish  armv,  which  at  that  time  lay  before 
Newark.'  lie  considered  that  the  Scottish  nation  had 
been  fully  gratified  in  all  their  demands;  and  having 
alreadv,  in  their  own  country,  annihilated  both  episcopacy 
and  regal  authority,  had  no  further  concessions  to  exact 
from  him.  In  all  disputes  which  had  passed  about  settling 
the  terms  of  peace,  the  Scots,  he  heard,  had  still  adhered 
to  the  milder  side,  and  had  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  the  F.nglish  parliament.  Great  disgusts  also, 
on  other  accounts,  had  taken  place  between  the  nations  ; 
and  the  Scots  found  that  in  proportion  as  their  assistance 
became  less  necessary,  less  value  was  put  upon  them.  The 
progress  of  the  independents  gave  them  great  alarm ;  and 
tliev  were  scandalized  to  hear  their  beloved  covenant 
spoken  of,  everv  day,  with  less  regard  and  reverence.  The 
refusal  of  a  divine  right  to  presbytery,  and  the  infringing 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  from  pohtical  considerations, 
were,  to  them,  the  subject  of  much  offence :  and  the 
king  hoped,  that,  in  their  present  disposition,  the  sight  of 
their  native  prince  flying  to  them  in  this  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, would  rouse  every  spark  of  generosity  m  their 
bosom,  and  procure  him  their  favour  and  protection. 

Tliat  he  might  the  better  conceal  his  intentions,  orders 
were  given  at  every  gate  in  Oxford  for  allowing  three  per- 
sons to  pass ;  and  in  the  night  the  king,  accompanied  by 
none  but  Dr.  Hudson  and  JMr.  Ashburnham,  went  out  at 
that  gate  which  leads  to  London.  He  rode  before  a  port- 
manteau, and  called  himself  Ashburnham's  servant.  He 
passed  through  Henley,  St.  Albans,  and  came  so  near  to 
London  as  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  He  once  entertained 
thoughts  of  entering  into  that  city,  and  of  throwing  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament.  But  at  last,  after 
passing  through  many  cross  roads,  he  arrived 
'  "'■  at  the  Scottish  camp  before  Newark.!  The 
parliament  hearing  of  his  escape  from  Oxford,  issued 
rigorous  orders,  and  threatened  with  instant  death  whoever 
should  harbour  or  conceal  him.'' 

King  go«s  In  tiie       ^^^  Scottish  general  and  commissioners 
Sew.  h  camp  at    affected  great  surprise  on  the  appearance  of 
■"''•  the  king  :  and  though  they  paid  him  all  the 

exterior  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  they  instantly  set  a 
guard  upon  him,  under  colour  of  protection,  and  made 
him  in  reality  a  prisoner.  They  informed  the  English 
parliament  of  this  unexpected  incident,  and  assured  tliem 
that  they  had  entered  into  no  private  treaty  with  the  king. 
They  applied  to  him  for  orders  to  Bellasis,  governor  of 
Newark,  to  sunender  that  town,  now  reduced  to  extremity : 
and  the  orders  were  instantly  obeyed.  And  hearing  that 
the  parliament  laid  claim  to  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
kings  person,  and  that  the  English  army  was  making 
some  motions  towards  them  ;  they  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire northwards,  and  to  fix  their  camp  at  Newcastle." 

This  measure  was  very  grateful  to  the  king;  and  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  protection  from  the  Scots.  He 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  behaviour  of  their  preach- 
ers, on  whom  all  depended.  It  was  the  mode  of  that  age 
to  make  the  pulpit  tne  scene  of  news;  and  on  every  great 
event,  the  whole  Scripture  was  ransacked  by  the  clergy 
for  passages  applicable  to  the  present  occasion.  The  first 
minister  who  preached  before  the  king,  chose  these  words 
for  his  text ;  "  And  behold  all  the  men  of  Israel  came  to 
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the  king,  and  said  unto  him.  Why  have  our  brethren,  the 
mm  of  .Iiidah,  stolen  thee  awav,  and  have  brought  the 
king  and  his  household,  and  all  David's  men  with  him, 
over  JordaVi  ?  And  all  the  men  of  Judali  answered  the 
men  of  Israel,  Because  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us; 
wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter  ?  Have  we 
eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost;  or  hath  he  given  us  any 
gift?  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the  men  of  Judah, 
and  said,  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we  have  also 
more  right  in  David  than  ye :  why  then  did  ye  despise 
us,  that  our  advice  should  not  be  first  had,  in  bringing 
back  our  king:  and  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel.""  But  the 
king  found,  that  the  happiness  chiefly  of  the  allusion  "had 
tempted  the  preacher  to  employ  this  text,  and  that  the 
covenanting  zealots  were  nowise  pacified  towards  him. 
Another  preacher,  after  reproaching  him  to  his  face  with 
his  misgovern ment,  ordered  this  psalm  to  be  sung: 

Wh/  dost  thou,  tyrant,  houst  t/ii/silf. 
Thy  wicked  deeds  to  praise .' 

Tlie  king  stood  up,  and  called  for  that  psalm  which  begins 
with  these  words, 

Huie  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray ; 
For  men  would  me  devour : 

Tlie  good-natured  audience,  in  pity  to  fallen  majesty, 
showed  for  once  greater  deference  to  the  king  than  to  the 
minister,  and  sung  the  psalm  which  the  former  had  called 
for' 

Charles  had  very  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
situation.  He  not  only  found  himself  a  prisoner 
strictly  guarded  :  all  his  friends  were  kept  at  a  distance  ; 
and  no  intercourse,  either  by  letters  or  conversation,  was 
allowed  hira,  with  any  one  on  whom  he  could  depend,  or 
who  was  suspected  of  any  attachment  towards  him.  Tlie 
Scottish  generals  would  enter  into  no  confidence  with 
him ;  and  still  treated  hira  with  distant  ceremony  and 
feigned  respect.  And  every  proposal  which  they  made 
him,  tended  further  to  his  abasement  and  to  his  ruin.™ 

Tliev  required  him  to  issue  orders  to  Oxford,  and  all 
his  other  garrisons,  commanding  their  surrender  to  the 
parliament :  and  the  king,  sensible  that  their  resistance 
was  to  very  little  purpose,  willingly  com|ilied.  The  terms 
given  to  niost  of  them  were  honourable ;  and  Fairfax,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  was  very  exact  in  observing  them. 
Far  from  allowing  violence,  he  would  not  even  permit  in- 
sults or  triumph  over  the  unfortunate  royalists;  and  by 
his  generous  humanity,  so  cruel  a  civil  war  was  ended,  in 
appearance  very  calmly,  between  the  parties. 

Ormond,  having  received  like  orders,  delivered  Dublin, 
and  other  forts,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  officers. 
Montrose  also,  after  having  experienced  still  more  variety 
of  good  and  bad  fortune,  threw  down  his  arms  and  retired 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  a  man  past  eighty-four,  was 
the  last  in  England  that  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the 
parliament.  He  defended  Raglan  castle  to  extremity ; 
and  opened  not  its  gates  till  the  middle  of  August.  Four 
years,  a  few  days  excepted,  were  now  elapsed,  since  the 
king  first  erected  liis  standard  at  Nottingham."  So  long 
had  the  British  nations,  by  civil  and  religious  quarrels, 
been  occupied  in  shedding  their  own  blood,  and  laying 
waste  their  native  country. 

The  (larliament  and  the  Scots  laid  their  proposals  before 
tlie  king.  Tiiey  were  such  as  a  captive,  entirely  at  mercy, 
could  expect  from  the  most  inexorable  victor :  yet  were 
thev  little  worse  than  what  were  insisted  on  before  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  The  power  of  the  sword,  instead  of  ten, 
which  the  king  now  offered,  was  demanded  for  twenty 
years,  together  with  a  right  to  levy  whatever  money  the 
'parliament  should  think  proper  for  the  support  of  their 
armies.  The  other  conditions  were,  in  the  main,  the  same 
with  those  which  had  formerly  been  ofteied  to  the  king." 

Cluirles  said,  that  proposals  which  introduced  such 
important  innovations  in  the  constitution,  demanded  time 
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for  deliberation :  the  commissioners  replied,  tliat  he  must 

§ive  his  answer  in  ten  days.n  lie  desired  to  reason  about 
le  meanini;  and  import  of  some  terms :  they  niformed 
him,  that  they  had  no  power  of  debate ;  and  peremptorily 
required  his  consent  or  refusal.  He  requested  a  personal 
treaty  with  the  parhament :  they  threatened,  that  if  he 
delayed  compliance,  the  parliament  would,  by  their  own 
authority,  settle  the  nation. 

What  the  parliament  was  most  intent  upon,  was,  not 
tlieir  treaty  with  the  knijr,  to  whom  they  paid  little  regard, 
Vul  that  with  tlie  Scots.  Two  important  points  remained 
to  be  settled  witli  tliat  nation  ;  their  delivery  of  the  king, 
and  the  estimation  of  tlieir  arrears. 

The  Scots  might  pretend,  that,  as  Charles  was  King  of 
Scotland  as  well  as  of  Kngland,  they  were  entitled  to  an 
equal  vote  in  tlie  disposal  of  his  person  :  and  that,  in  such 
a  Ciise,  where  the  titles  are  equal,  and  the  subject  indivisi- 
ble, the  preference  was  due  to  Oie  present  possessor.  The 
English  maintained,  that  the  king,  being  in  England,  was 
comprehended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  kingdom, 
and  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  any  foreign  nation.  A 
delicate  question  this,  and  what  surely  could  not  be  de- 
cided by  precedent,  since  such  a  situation  is  not,  any 
where,  to  be  found  in  history.'! 

As  the  Scots  concurred  with  the  English,  in  imposing 
such  severe  conditions  on  the  king,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  unfortunate  situation,  he  still  refused  to  accept  of 
them  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  desire  his  freedom  : 
nor  could  they  ever  intend  to  join  lenity  and  rigour  toge- 
ther, in  so  inconsistent  a  manner.  Before  the  settlement 
of  terms,  the  administration  must  be  possessed  entirely  by 
the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms  ;  and  how  incompatible 
that  sclieme  with  the  liberty  of  the  king,  is  easily  imagined. 
To  carry  him  a  prisoner  into  Scotland,  where  few  forces 
could  be  supported  to  guard  him,  was  a  measure  so  full 
of  inconvenience  and  danger,  tliat,  even  if  the  English 
had  consented  to  it,  must  have  appeared  to  the  Scots 
themselves  altogether  uneliaible :  and  how  could  such  a 
plan  be  supported  in  opposition  to  England,  possessed  of 
such  numerous  and  victorious  armies,  which  were,  at  tliat 
time,  at  least  seemed  to  be,  in  entire  union  with  the  par- 
liament? Tlie  only  expedient,  it  is  obvious,  which  the 
Scots  could  embrace,  if  they  scrupled  wholly  to  abandon 
the  king,  was  immediately  to  return,  fully  and  cordially, 
to  their  allegiance;  and,  uniting  themselves  with  the 
royalists  in  both  kingdoms,  endeavour,  by  force  of  arms, 
to  reduce  tlie  English  parliament  to  more  moderate  con- 
ditions: but,  besides  that  this  measure  was  full  of  ex- 
treme hazard ;  what  was  it  but  instantly  to  combine  with 
their  old  enemies  against  their  old  friends;  and,  in  a  fit 
of  romantic  generosity,  overturn  what,  with  so  much  ex- 
pense of  blood  and  treasure,  they  had,  during  the  course 
of  so  many  years,  been  so  carefully  erecting? 

But,  though  all  these  rellections  occurred  to  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners,  they  resolved  to  prolong  the  dispute, 
and  keep  the  king  as  a  pledge  for  those  arrears  which 
they  claimed  from  England,  and  which  they  were  not 
likely,  ill  the  present  disposition  of  that  nation,  to  obtain 
by  any  other  expedient.  •  The  sum,  by  their  account, 
amounted  to  rear  two  millions:  for  thev  had  received 
little  regular  pay  since  they  had  entered  England.  And 
though  die  contributions  which  they  had  levied,  as  well 
as  the  price  of  their  living  at  free  quarters,  must  be  de- 
ducted ;  yet  still  the  sum  which  they  insisted  on  was  very 
coiisidera\)le.  After  many  discussions,  it  was  at  last 
agreed,  that,  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  they  should  accept  of 
400,000  pounds,  one  lialf  to  be  paid  instantly,  another  in 
two  subsequent  payments.' 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Scots  (and  the  English 
complied  with  their  pretended  delicacy)  to  make  this 
estimation  and  payment  of  arrears  appear  a  quite  dif- 
ferent transaction  from  that  for  the  delivery  of  the  king's 
person  :  but  common  sense  require-,  that  they  should  be 
regarded  as  one  and  the  same.  The  English,  it  is  evi- 
dent, had  they  not  been  previously  assured  of  receiving 
the  king,  would  never  have  parted  with  so  considerable  a 
sum ;  and,  while  they  weakened  themselves  by  the  same 
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measure,  have  strengthened  a  people  with  whom  Uiey  must 
afterwards  have  so  material  an  interest  to  discuss. 

Thus  the  Scottish  nation  underwent,  and  stiU  undergo, 
(for  such  grievous  stains  are  not  easily  wiped  off,)  thf 
reproach  of  selling  their  king,  and  betraying  their  prince 
for  money.  In  vain  did  they  maintain,  that  this  money 
was,  on  account  of  former  services,  undoubtedly  their  due; 
that  in  their  present  situation,  no  other  measure,  without 
the  utmost  indiscretion,  or  even  their  apparent  ruin,  could 
be  embraced ;  and  that,  though  they  delivered  their  king 
into  the  hands  of  his  open  enemies,  they  were  themselves 
as  much  his  open  enemies  as  those  to  whom  thev  surren- 
dered him,  and  dieir  common  hatred  against  him  had 
long  united  the  two  parties  in  strict  alliance  with  each 
otlier.  They  were  still  answered,  that  they  made  use  of 
this  scandalous  expedient  for  obtaining  Uieir  wages ;  and 
that  after  taking  arms,  without  any  provocation,  against 
tlieir  sovereign,  who  had  ever  loved  and  cherished  them, 
they  had  deservedly  fallen  into  a  situation,  from  which 
they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  without  either  infamy 
or  imprudence. 

Tlie  infamy  of  this  bargain  had  such  an  influence  on 
the  Scottish  parliament,  that  they  once  voted,  that  the 
king  should  be  protected,  and  his  liberty  insisted  on.  But 
the  general  assembly  interposed,  and  pronounced,  that, 
as  he  had  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  which  was  pressed 
on  him,  it  became  not  the  godly  to  concern  themselves 
about  his  fortunes.  After  this  declaration,  it  behoved  the 
narliament  to  retract  their  vote.s 

r~ Intelligence  concerning  the  final  resolution  of  the  Scot- 
Itish  nation  to  surrender  him,  «'as  brought  to  the  king ; 
land  he  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  playing  at 
chess.'  Such  command  of  temper  did  he  possess, "that  he 
continued  his  game  without  interruption ;  and  none  of 
the  by-standers  could  pt-rceive  that  the  letter,  which  he 
I  perused,  had  brought  him  news  of  any  consequence. 
'  The  English  commissioners,  who,  some  days  after,  came 
to  take  him  under  their  custody,  were  admitted  to  kiss 
ihis  hands ;  and  lie  received  them  with  the  same  grace 
pnd  cheerfulness,  as  if  they  had  travelled  on  no  other 
errand  than  to  pay  court  to  him.  The  old  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke in  particular,  who  was  one  of  them,  he  congratu- 
lated on  his  strengdi  and  vigour,  that  he  was  still  able, 
during  such  a  season,  to  perform  so  long  a  journey  in 
jCompany  with  so  many  young  people. 
— The  king,  being  delivered  over  by  the  a.d.  1647. 
Scots  to  the  English  commissioners,  was  Kins  <lelivere<l 
conducted  under  a  guard  to  lloldenbv,  in  "''  "' '  ""*■ 
the  county  of  Northampton.  On  his  joumev,  the  whole 
country  docked  to  behold  him,  moved  partly  by  curiosity, 
partly  by  compassion  and  affection.  It  any  still  retained 
rancour  against  him,  in  his  present  condition,  they  passed 
in  silence;  while  his  well-wishers,  more  generous  than 
prudent,  accompanied  his  march  with  tears,  with  acclama- 
tions, and  with  prayere  for  his  safety."  That  ancient  su- 
perstition likewise  of  desiring  the  king's  touch  in  scro- 
fulous distempers,  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  credit  among 
the  people,  from  the  general  tenderness  which  began  to 
prevail  for  this  virtuous  and  unhappy  monarch. 

Tiie  commissioners  rendered  his  confinement  at  llol- 
denby  very  rigorous ;  dismissing  his  ancient  servants, 
debarring  him  from  visits,  and  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion with  his  friends  or  family.  The  parliament,  though 
earnestly  applied  to  by  the  king,  refused  to  allow  his 
chaplains  to  attend  him,  because  they  had  not  taken  the 
covenant.  The  king  refused  to  assist  at  the  service  exer- 
cised accorlmg  to  the  directory;  because  he  had  not  as 
yet  given  his  consent  to  that  mode  of  worship."  Such 
religious  zeal  prevailed  on  both  sides  !  And  such  was  the 
unhappy  and  distracted  condition  to  which  it  had  reduced 
king  and  people ! 

During  the  time  that  the  king  remained  in  the  Scottish 
army  at  Newcastle,  died  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  discarded, 
but  still  powerful  and  popular,  general  of  the  parliament. 
His  deatti,  in  this  conjuncture,  was  a  public  misfortune. 
I'ully  sensible  of  the  excesses  to  which  affairs  had  been 
carried,  and  of  the  worse  consequences  which  were  still 
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to  be  appreliended,  he  had  resolveil  lo  conclude  a  peace, 
and  to  reinedv,  as  far  as  possible,  all  those  ills  to  which, 
from  mistake  rather  than  anv  bad  intentions,  he  had  him- 
self so  much  contributed.  The  presbylerian,  or  the  mo- 
derate parly  anions  the  Commons,  found  themselves  con- 
siderably weakened  by  his  dealli :  and  the  small  remains 
of  authority  which  still  adhered  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
were  in  a  liianner  wholly  extinguished  » 


CHAP.  LIX. 

Mutiny  of  the  anny — The  king  seized  by  Joyce — The  army  march  against 
the  parliiicnent  — The  army  suhtlue  the  parliament — ihe  king  flies  to 
the  Isle  ot  Wight— Second  civil  war — Invasion  from  Scotland — The 
trewly  of  Newpoit — The  civil  war  and  invasion  represseil — the  kin^ 
seized  again  hy  the  army — The  House  purged — The  king's  trial — and 
execution — and  character. 

The  dominion  of  the  parliament  was  of 

A.D.  i6)i.  jiiQff  duration.  No  sooner  had  they  sub- 
dued their  sovereign,  than  their  own  servants  rose  against 
them,  and  tumbled  them  from  their  slippery  throne.  The 
sacred  boundaries  of  the  laws  being  once  violated,  nothmg 
remained  to  confine  the  wild  projects  of  zeal  and  ambition. 
And  cverv  successive  revolution  became  a  precedent  for 
that  »vhicH  followed  it.  " 

In  proportion  as  tlie  terror  of  the  king's  power  diminish- 
ed, the  division  between  independent  and  presbyterian 
liecame  everv  day  more  apparent ;  and  the  neuters  found 
it  at  last  requisite  to  seek  shelter  in  one  or  the  other  fac- 
tion. Manv  new  writs  were  issued  for  elections,  in  the 
room  of  members  who  had  died,  or  were  disqualified  by 
adhering  to  the  king;  yet  still  the  presbyterians  retained 
the  superiority  among  the  Commons  :  and  all  the  Peere, 
except  Lord  Say,  were  esteemed  of  that  party.  The  in- 
dependents, to  whom  the  inferior  sectaries  adhered,  predo- 
minated in  tlie  army :  and  the  troops  of  the  new  model 
were  universally  infected  with  that  enthusiastic  spirit.  To 
their  assistance  did  the  independent  party  among  the  Com- 
mons chiefly  trust,  in  their  projects  for  acquiring  the 
ascendant  over  their  antagonists. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  llie  Scots,  the  presbyterians, 
seeing  every  thing  reduced  to  obedience,  bei;an  to  talk  of 
diminishing  tlie  army  :  and,  on  pretence  of  easing  the  pub- 
lic burdens,  they  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  the  opposite 
faction.  Tiiey  purposed  to  embark  a  strong  detachment 
under  Skippon  and  Massey,  for  the  service  of  Ireland  : 
they  openly  declared  their  intention  of  making  a  great  re- 
duction of  the  remainder.'  It  was  even  imagined,  that 
another  new  model  of  t!ie  army  was  projected,  in  order  to 
regain  to  the  presbyterians  that  superiority  which  they  had 
so  imprudently  lost  by  the  former.'' 

The  army  had  small  inclination  to  the  service  of  Ireland  ; 
a  country  barbarous,  uncultivated,  and  laid  waste  by 
massacres  and  civil  commotions  ;  they  had  less  inclination 
to  disband,  and  to  renounce  that  pay,  which,  bavins  earned 
it  through  fatigues  and  dangers,  they  now  purposed  to  en- 
joy in  ease  and  tranquillity.  And  most  of  the  officers 
having  risen  from  the  dress  of  the  people,  hal  no  other 
prospect,  if  deprived  of  their  commission,  than  that  of  re- 
turning to  languish  in  their  native  poverty  and  obscurity. 

These  motives  of  interest  acquired  additional  influence, 
and  became  more  dangerous  to  the  parliament,  from  tlie 
relisious  spirit  by  which  the  armv  was  universally  actuated. 
Among  the  cenerality  of  men,  educated  in  regular  civilized 
societies,  the  sentiments  of  shame,  duty,  honour,  have 
considerable  authority,  and  serve  to  counterbalance  and 
direct  the  motives  derived  from  private  advantase  :  but, 
by  the  predominancy  of  enthusiasm  amons  the  parliamen- 
tary forces,  these  salutary  principles  lost  their  credit,  and 
were  resarded  as  mere  human  inventions,  vea,  moral  in- 
stitutions, fitter  for  heathens  than  for  Christians.c  The 
saint,  resigned  over  to  superior  suidance,  was  at  full 
liberty  to  gratify  all  his  appetites,  disguised  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  pious  zeal.  And,  besides  the  strange  corrup- 
tions engendered  by  this  spirit,  it  eluded  and  loosened  all 
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the  ties  of  morality,  and  gave  entire  scope,  and  even  sanc- 
tion, to  the  selfishness  and  ambition  which  naturally 
adhere  to  the  human  mind. 

The  military  confessors  were  further  encouraged  in  dis- 
obedience to  superiors,  by  that  spiritual  pride  to  which  a 
mistaken  pii  ty  is  so  subject.  Tliey  were  not,  they  said, 
mere  janisaries ;  mercenary  troops  enlisted  for  hire,  and 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  will  of  their  paymasters.''  Re- 
ligion and  liberty  were  the  motives  which  had  excited 
them  to  arms ;  and  they  had  a  superior  right  to  see  those 
blessings,  which  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood,  in- 
sured to  future  generations.  By  the  same  title  that  the 
presbyterians,  in  contradistinction  to  the  royalists,  had  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  epithet  of  godly,  or  the  uell- 
ufficted ;  e  the  independents  did  now,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  presbyterians,  assume  this  magnificent  appellation, 
and  arrosate  all  the  ascendant,  which  naturally  belongs 
to  it. 

Hearins  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  being 
informed  that  the  minority  were  friends  to  the  army,  the 
majority  enemies ;  the  troops  naturally  interested  them- 
selves in  that  dangerous  distinction,  and  were  eager  to  give 
the  superiority  to  their  partisans.  Whatever  hardships 
they  underwent,  though  perhaps  derived  from  inevitable 
necessity,  were  ascribed  to  a  settled  design  of  oppressing 
them,  and  resented  as  an  efl'ect  of  the  animosity  and 
malice  of  their  adversaries. 

Notwithstandins  the  great  revenue  which  accrued  from 
taxes,  assessments,  sequestrations,  and  compositions,  con- 
siderable arrears  were  due  to  the  army  ;  and  many  of  the 
private  men,  as  well  as  officers,  had  near  a  twelvemonth's 
pav  still  owing  them.  The  army  suspected,  that  this  de- 
ficiency was  purposely  contrived,  in  order  to  oblige  them 
to  live  at  free  ijuarters ;  and  hy  rendering  them  odious  to 
the  countrv,  serve  as  a  pretence  for  disbanding  them. 
\\hen  they  saw  such  members  as  were  employed  in  com- 
mittees and  civil  offices  accumulate  fortunes,  they  accused 
them  of  rapine  and  public  plunder.  And,  as  no  plan  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Commons  for  the  payment  of  arrears, 
the  soldiers  dreaded,  that,  after  tliey  should  be  disbanded 
or  embarked  for  Ireland,  their  enemies,  who  predominated 
in  the  two  Houses,  would  entirely  defraud  them  of  their 
right,  and  oppress  them  witli  impunity. 

On  this  ground  or  pretence  did  the  first  Mutiny  of  tlie 
commotions  begin  in  the  array.  A  petition,  army, 
addressed  to  Fairfax,  the  seneral,  was  handed  about ;  crav- 
in<:  an  indemnity,  and  that  ratified  by  the  kins,  for  any 
ille<;al  actions,  of  which,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  the 
soldiers  raisht  have  been  guilty  ;  together  with  satisfaction 
in  arrears,  freedom  from  pressing,  relief  of  widows  and 
maimed  soldiers,  and  pay  till  disbanded.''  Tlie  Commons, 
aware  of  what  combustible  materials  the  army  was  com- 
posed, were  alarmed  at  th.is  intelligence.  Such  a  combina- 
tion, they  knew,  if  not  checked  in  its  first  appearance, 
must  be  attended  with  the  most  danserous  consequences, 
and  must  soon  exalt  the  military  above  the  civil  authority. 
Besides  summoning  some  officers  to  answer  mj,.;.|,  -q 
for  this  attempt,  they  immediately  voted  that 
the  petition  tended  "to  introduce  mutiny,  to  put  conditions 
upon  the  parliament,  and  to  obstruct  the  relief  of  Ireland ; 
and  they  threatened  to  proceed  against  the  promoters  of  it, 
as  enemies  to  the  state  and  disturbers  of  public  peace.? 
This  declaration,  which  may  be  deemed  violent,  especially 
as  the  army  had  some  ground  for  complaint,  produced 
fatal  effects.  The  soldiers  lamented  that  they  were  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  Enslishraen  ;  that  they  were  not 
allowed  so  much  as  to  represent  their  srievances ;  that, 
while  petitions  from  Essex  and  other  places  were  openly 
encourased  against  the  army,  their  mouths  were  stopped ; 
and  that  they,  who  were  the  authors  of  liberty  to  the  nation, 
were  reduced,  by  a  faction  in  parliament,  to  the  most 
srievous  servitude. 

In  this  disposition  was  the  army  found  by  Warwick, 
Dacres,  Massev,  and  other  commissioners,  who  were  sent 
to  make  them  "proposals  for  entering  into  the  service  of 
Ireland.il  Instead  of  enlistins,  the  generality  objected  to 
the  terms ;  demanded  an  indemnity ;  were  clamorous  for 
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their  arrears  :  and,  tlious;h  they  expressed  no  dissatisfaction 
against  Skippon,  who  was  appointed  commander,  they  dis- 
covert'd  much  stronser  inclination  to  serve  under  Fairfax 
and  Cronnvell.'  Some  officers  wlio  were  of  the  prcsbyte- 
rian  party,  liavinj  entered  into  eiifiiascments  for  this  service, 
could  prevail  on  very  few  of  the  soldiers  to  enlist  under 
them.  And,  as  these  officers  lay  all  under  the  grievous 
reproach  of  desertiui;  the  army,  and  betraying  the  mterests 
of  their  companions,  the  rest  were  further  confirmed  in 
that  confederacy,  which  diey  had  secretly  formed.'' 

To  petition  and  remonstrate  beiDg  tne  most  cautious 
method  of  conductiu'j;  a  confederacy,  an  application  to  par- 
liament was  signed  by  near  200  officers ;  in  which  they 
made  their  apology  w'itli  a  very  imperious  air,  asserted 
their  right  of  petitioning,  and  complained  of  that  imputa- 
tion thrown  upon  them  by  the  former  declaration  of  the 
lower  House.'  The  private  men  likewise  of  some  regi- 
ments sent  a  letter  to  Skippon  ;  in  which,  together  with 
insisting  on  the  same  topics,  they  lament  that  designs  were 
formed  against  them  and  many  of  the  godly  party  in  the 
knigdom  ;  and  declare  that  they  could  not  engage  for 
Ireland,  till  they  were  satisfied  m  their  expectations,  and 
had  their  just  desires  granted."  The  army,  in  a  word,  felt 
their  power,  and  resolved  to  be  masters. 

The  parliament  too  resolved,  if  possible,  to  preserve  their 
dominion  ;  but  being  destitute  of  power,  and  not  retaining 
much  authority,  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  employ  any 
expedient  which  could  contribute  to  their  purpose.  The 
expedient  which  they  now  made  use  of,  was  the  worst 
imaginable.  They  sent  Skippon,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
Fleetwood,  to  the  head-quarters  at  Saffron  VValdon  in 
Essex ;  and  empowered  them  to  make  offers  to  the  army, 

"th  M-  '^^'^  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  dislempers. 
'  ' '  These  very  generals,  at  least  the  three  last, 
were  secretly  the  authors  of  all  the  discontents  ;  and  failed 
not  to  foment  those  disorders,  which  they  pretended  to  ap- 
pease. By  their  suggestion,  a  measure  was  embraced, 
which  at  once  brouglit  matters  to  extremity,  and  rendered 
the  mutiny  incurable. 

In  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  a  mili- 
tary parliament  was  formed.  Together  with  a  council  of 
the  principal  officers,  which  was  appointed  after  the  model 
of  t'le  House  of  Peers,  a  more  free  representative  of  the 
army  was  composed,  by  the  election  of  two  jirivate  men 
or  inferior  officers,  under  the  title  of  agitators,  from  each 
troiip  or  company."  By  this  means,  both  the  general  hu- 
mour of  that  time  was  gratified,  intent  on  plans  of  imaginary 
republics;  and  an  easy  method  contrived  for  conducting 
underhand,  and  propagating  the  sedition  of  the  army. 

This  terrible  court,  when  assembled,  having  first  de- 
clared that  thev  found  no  distcnipersm  thearmv,  but  many 
grievances,  under  which  it  laboured,  immediately  voted  the 
offers  of  the  parliament  unsatisfactory.  Eight  weeks'  pay 
alone,  tliey  said,  was  promised ;  a  small  part  of  fiftv-six 
weeks,  which  they  claimed  as  their  due :  no  visible  se- 
curity was  given  for  the  remainder  :  and  having  been  de- 
clared public  enemies  by  the  Commons,  they  might  here- 
after be  prosecuted  as  such,  unless  the  declaration  were 
recalled."  Before  matters  came  to  this  height,  Cromwell 
bad  posted  up  to  London,  on  pretence  of  laying  before  the 
parliament  the  rising  discontents  of  the  arniy. 

Tlie  parliauK'nt  made  one  vigorous  effort  more,  to  try 
llie  force  of  their  audiority  :  they  voted  that  all  the  troops 
which  did  not  engage  for  Ireland  should  instantly  be  dis- 
banded in  their  quarters. p  At  the  same  time,  the  council 
of  the  army  ordered  a  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  regi- 
ments, in  order  to  provide  for  their  common  interests. 
And  while  they  thus  prepared  themselves  for  opposition  to 
the  parliament,  they  .struck  a  blow,  which  at  once  decided 
the  victory  in  their  favour. 

M  June  ^  party  of  five  hundred  horse  appeared  at 

The  king  seized   Holdenby,  conducted  by   one  Joyce,  who 

by  Jojce.  y^gj  Qncg  been  a  tailor  by  profession  ;  but 
w.TS  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cornet,  and  was  an  active 
agitator  in  the  army.  Without  being  opposed  by  the 
guard,  whose  affections  were  all  on  their  side,  .loyce  came 
into  the  king's  presence  armed  with  pistols,  and  told  him, 
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that  he  must  immediately  go  along  with  him.  Whither? 
said  the  king.  To  the  armi/,  replied  Joyce.  JJy  i/7i«i 
warrant'!  asked  the  king.  Jovce  pointed  to  the  soldiers 
whom  he  brought  along ;  tall,  handsome,  and  well  ac- 
coutred. Your  wurrtmt,  said  Charles,  smiling,  is  written 
in  fair  characters,  legible  without  snclling.t  The  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  came  into  the  room  :  thev  asked 
Joyce  whether  he  had  any  orders  from  the  parliament? 
He  said.  No :  from  the  general .'  No  ;  by  what  authority 
he  came  ?  He  made  tlie  same  reply  as  to  the  king.  Thei/ 
would  write,  they  said,  to  the  parliament,  to  know  their 
pleasure.  You  van/  do  so,  replied  Joyce  ;  hut  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  must  inimidiatelt/  go  with  me.  Resistance 
was  vain.  The  king,  after  protracting  the  lime  as  long  as 
he  could,  went  into  his  coach  ;  and  was  safely  conducted 
to  the  army,  who  were  hastening  to  their  rendezvous  at 
Triplo-Heath,  near  Cambridge.  The  parliament,  informed 
of  this  event  by  their  commissioners,  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation."' 

Fairfax  himself  was  no  less  surprised  at  the  king's  ar- 
rival. That  bold  measure,  executed  bv  Joyce,  had  never 
been  communicated  to  the  general.  The  orders  were  en- 
tirely verbal ;  and  nobody  avoweJ  them.  And  while  everv 
one  affected  astonishment  at  the  enterprise,  Cromwell,  by 
whose  counsel  it  had  been  directed,  arrived  from  London, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  deliberations. 
—  This  artful  and  audacious  conspirator  had  conducted 
himself  in  the  parliament  with  such  profound  dissimula- 
tion, with  such  refined  hypocrisy,  diat  he  had  long  deceiv- 
ed those,  who,  being  themselves  very  dexterous  practition- 
ers in  the  same  arts,  should  naturally  have  entertained  the 
more  suspicion  against  others.  At  every  intelligence  of 
disorders  in  the  army,  he  was  moved  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  grief  and  of  anger.  He  wept  bitterly  :  he  lamented  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  :  he  advised  every  violent  mea- 
sure for  suppressing  the  mutiny ;  and  by  these  precipitate 
counsels,  at  once  seemed  to  evince  his  own  sincerity,  and 
inflamed  those  discontents,  of  which  he  intended  to  make 
advantage.  He  obtested  heaven  and  earth,  that  hisdevoted 
attachment  to  the  parliament  had  rendered  liim  so  odious 
in  the  army,  that  his  life,  while  among  them,  was  in  the 
utmost  danger  ;  and  he  had  very  narrowly  escaped  a  con- 
spiracy formed  to  assassinate  him.  But  information  being 
brought  that  the  most  active  officers  and  agitators  were 
entirely  his  creatures,  the  parliamentary  leaders  secretly 
resolved,  diat  next  day,  when  he  should  come  to  the  House, 
an  accusation  should  be  entered  against  him,  and  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower.''  Cromwell,  who  in  the  conduct  of 
his  desperate  enterprises  frequently  approached  to  the  very 
brink  of  destruction,  knew  how  to  make  the  requisite  turn  . 
with  proper  dexterity  and  boldness.  Being  informed  of 
this  design,  he  hastened  to  the  camp ;  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  and  was  instantly  invested  with 
the  supreme  command,  both  of  general  and  army. 

Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  himself  for  cabal,  nor 
penetration  to  discover  the  cabals  of  others,  had  given  his 
entire  confidence  to  Cromwell,  who,  by  die  best  coloured 
pretences,  and  by  the  appearance  of  an  open  sincerity  and 
a  scrupulous  conscience,  imposed  on  the  easy  nature  of 
this  brave  and  virtuous  man.  The  council  of  officers  and 
the  agitators  were  moved  altogether  bv  Cromwell's  direc- 
tion, and  conveyed  his  will  to  the  whole  army.  By  his 
jirofound  and  artful  conduct,  he  had  now  attained  a  situa- 
tion, where  he  could  cover  his  enterprises  from  public 
view;  and,  seeming  either  lo  obey  the  commands  of  his 
superior  officer,  or  yield  to  the  movements  of  the  .soldiers, 
could  secretly  pave  the  way  for  his  future  greatness. 
While  the  disorders  of  the  army  were  yet  in  their  infancy, 
he  kept  at  a  distance,  lest  his  counterfeit  aversion  might 
throw  a  damp  u|)on  them,  or  his  secret  encouragement 
beget  suspicion  in  the  parliament.  As  soon  as  they  came 
to  maturity,  he  openly  joined  the  troops  ;  and  in  the  criti- 
cal moment,  struck  that  important  blow  of  seizing  the 
king's  person,  and  depriving  the  parliament  of  any  resource 
of  an  accommodation  with  him.  Though  one  vizor  fell 
off,  another  still  remained  to  cover  his  natural  countenance. 
Where  delay  was  requisite,  he  would  employ  the  mo.st 
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iniief';itit:iil)le  patience :  where  celerity  was  necessary,  he 
flew  to  a  decision.  And  by  thus  uniting  in  liis  person  the 
most  opposite  talents,  he  was  enabled  to  combine  the  most 
contrary  interests  in  a  subserviency  to  his  secret  pur- 
|)Oses. 

■I  ht  army  march  '^^^  parliament,  though  at  present  defence- 
KUKiiist  tiie  vM-  less.  Was  possessed  of  many  resources  ;  and 
iMmciii.  ji^g  miijht  easily  enable  them  to  resist  that 

violence  with  which  tliey  were  threatened.  Without  fur- 
ther dehberation,  therefore,  Cromwell  advanced  tlie  army 
upon  tlieni,  and  arrived  m  a  few  days  at  St.  Albans. 

Nothing  could  lie  more  popular  than  this  hostility  which 
the  army  commenced  against  the  parliament.  As  much  as 
that  assembly  was  once  the  idol  of  tlie  nation,  as  much  was 
it  now  become  the  object  of  general  hatred  and  aversion. 

The  self-deuying  ordinance  had  no  longer  been  put  in 
execution,  than  till  Essex,  Manchester,  Waller,  and  the 
other  officers  of  that  party,  had  resigned  their  commission  : 
immediately  after  it  was  laid  aside  by  tacit  con.sent;  and 
the  members,  sharing  all  offices  of  power  and  profit  among 
thera,  proceeded  with  impunity  in  exercising  acts  of  op- 
pression on  the  helpless  nation.  Though  the  necessity  of 
their  situation  might  serve  as  an  apology  for  many  of  their 
measures,  the  people,  not  accustomed  to  such  a  species  of 
government,  were  not  disposed  to  make  the  requisite 
allowances. 

A  small  supply  of  100,000  pounds  a  year  could  never 
be  obuiined  by  former  kings  from  the  jealous  humour  of 
parliaments  ;  and  the  English,  of  all  nations  in  Europe, 
were  the  least  accustomed  to  taxes :  but  this  parliament, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  according  to  some 
computations,  liad  levied,  in  five  years,  above  forty  mil- 
lions ;'  yet  were  loaded  with  debts  and  encumbrances, 
which,  during  that  age,  were  regarded  as  prodigious.  If 
these  computations  should  be  thought  much  exaggerated, 
as  they  probably  are,"  the  taxes  and  impositions  were  cer- 
tainly far  higher  than  in  any  former  state  of  the  English 
government ;  and  such  pojjular  exaggerations  are,  at  least, 
a  proof  of  popular  discontents. 

liut  the  disposal  of  this  money  was  no  less  the  object 
of  general  complaint  against  the  parliament  than  the  levv- 
ing  of  it.  The  sum  of  300,000  pounds  they  openly  took, 
it  is  affirmed,"  and  divided  among  their  own  members. 
The  commiitees,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  different 
branches  of  revenue  was  intrusted,  never  brought  in  their 
accounts,  and  had  unlimited  power  of  secreting  whatever 
sums  they  pleased  from  the  public  treasure."  These 
branches  were  needlessly  multiplied,  in  order  tO' render 
the  revenue  more  intricate,  to  share  the  advantages  among 
greater  numbers,  and  to  conceal  the  frauds  of  which  they 
were  universally  suspected.y 

Tlie  method  of  keeping  accounts  practised  in  the  ex- 
chequer was  confessedly  the  exactest,  the  most  ancient, 
the  best  known,  and  the  least  liable  to  fraud.  The  ex- 
chequer was,  for  that  reason,  abolished,  and  the  revenue 
put  under  the  management  of  a  committee,  who  were 
subject  to  no  control.* 

The  excise  was  an  odious  tax,  formerly  unknown  to  the 
nation ;  and  was  now  extended  over  provisions,  and  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Near  one  half  of  the  goods 
and  chattels,  and  at  least  one  half  of  the  lands,  rents,  and 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  had  been  sequestered.  To  gi-eat 
numbers  of  royalists,  all  redress  from  these  sequestrations 
was  refused :  to  the  rest,  the  remedy  could  be  obtained 
only  by  paying  large  compositions  and  subscribing  the 
covenant,  which  they  abhorred.  Besides  pitying  the  ruin 
and  desolation  of  so  many  ancient  and  honourable  fami- 
lies, i.ndiflerent  spectators  could  not  but  blame  the  hard- 
ship of  punishing,  with  such  severity,  actions  which  the 
law,  in  its  usual  and  most  undisputed  interpretation, 
strictly  required  of  every  subject. 

The  severity,  too,  exercised  against  the  episcopal  clergy, 

t  Clement  Walker's  History  of  the  Tn-o  Juntos,  (ireiixcil  to  his  History 
ot  Independency,  p.  8.  Ihis  is  an  author  of  spirit  and  inuenuity  ;  and 
Demg  a  zealous  parliamentarian,  itis  authority  is  very  considerahfe,  not- 
wilhslancling  the  air  of  satire  which  prevails  in  his  writings.  I  his  compu- 
lation, however,  seems  nuich  too  large  :  especially  as  the  sequestrations, 
•lurini;  the  time  of  war,  could  not  be  so  consiile rahle  as  alterJanls. 

u  Yet  the  same  sum  precisely  is  assigned  in  another  bi»ok,  called  Royal 
ireasiiry  of  England,  p.  297. 

w  Clement  Walker's  History  of  Independency,  p.  3.  166. 
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naturally  alfecturl  tlie  roya^iMS,  ana  even  all  men  of  can- 
dour, in  a  sensible  manner,  liy  the  must  moderate  com- 
putation," it  appears,  that  above  one  half  of  the  established 
clergy  had  been  turned  out  to  beggary  and  want,  for  no 
other  crime  than  their  adhering  to  the  civil  and  religious 
principles  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  for  their 
attachment  to  those  laws  under  whose  countenance  they 
had  at  first  embraced  that  profession.  To  renounce  epis- 
copacy and  the  liturgv,  and  to  subscribe  tlic  covenant, 
were  the  only  terms  which  could  save  them  from  so  rigor- 
ous a  fate ;  and  if  the  least  mark  of  malignancy,  as  it  was 
called,  or  affection  to  the  king,  who  so  entirely  loved  them, 
had  ever  escaped  their  lips,  even  this  hard  cHoiee  was  not 
nermitted.  The  sacred  character,  which  gives  the  priest- 
hood such  autliority  over  mankind,  becoming  more  venera- 
ble from  the  sufferings  endured  for  the  sake  of  principle 
by  these  distressed  royalists,  aggravated  the  general  indig- 
nation against  their  persecutors. 

But  what  excited  the  most  universal  complaint  was,  the 
unlimited  tyranny  and  despotic  rule  of  the  countrv  com- 
mittees. During  the  war,  the  discretionary  power  of  these 
courts  was  excused  from  the  plea  of  necessity :  but  the 
nation  was  reduced  to  despair,  when  it  saw  neither  end 
put  to  their  duration,  nor  bounds  to  their  authority.  These 
could  sequester,  fine,  imprison,  and  corporally  punish, 
without  law  or  remedy.  They  interposed  in  questions  of 
private  property.  Under  colour  of  malignancy,  they  exer- 
cised vengeance  against  their  private  enemies.  To  the 
obnoxious,  and  sometimes  the  innocent,  they  sold  their 
protection.  And  instead  of  one  star-chamber  which  had 
been  abolished,  a  great  number  were  anew  erected,  forti- 
fied with  better  pretences,  and  armed  with  more  unlimit- 
ed authority.'' 

Could  any  thing  have  increased  the  indignation  against 
that  slavery,  into  which  the  nation,  from  the  too  eager 
pursuit  of  liberty,  had  fallen,  it  must  have  been  the  re- 
flection on  the  pretences  by  which  the  people  had  so  Ion" 
been  deluded.  The  sanctified  hypocrites,  who  called 
their  oppressions  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their 
rigid  severity  the  dominion  of  the  elect,  interlarded  all 
their  iniquities  with  long  and  frequent  prayers,  saved 
themselves  from  blushing  by  their  pious  grimaces,  and 
exercised,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  all  their  cruelty 
on  men.  An  undisguised  violence  could  be  forgiven : 
but  such  a  mockery  of  the  understanding,  such  an  abuse 
of  religion,  were,  with  men  of  penetration,  objects  of 
peculiar  resentment. 

The  parliament,  conscious  of  their  decay  in  popularity, 
seeing  a  formidable  armed  force  ad\ance  upon  them,  were 
reduced  to  despair,  and  found  all  their  resources  much 
inferior  to  the  present  necessity.  London  still  retained  a 
strong  attachment  to  presbyterianism ;  and  its  militia, 
which  was  numerous,  and  had  acquired  reputation  in 
wars,  had  by  a  late  ordinance  been  put  into  hands  in  whom 
the  parliament  could  entirely  confide.  This  militia  was 
now  called  out,  and  ordered  to  guard  the  lines  which  had 
been  drawn  round  the  city,  in  order  to  secure  it  against 
the  king.  A  bodv  of  horse  was  ordered  to  be  instantly 
levied.  Many  officers,  who  had  been  cashiered  by  the 
new  model  of  the  army,  offered  their  service  to  the  parlia- 
ment. An  army  of  5000  men  lay  in  the  north  under  the 
command  of  General  Poiiitz,  who  was  of  tlie  presbyterian 
faction ;  but  these  were  too  distant  to  he  employed  in  so 
urgent  a  necessity.  The  forces  destined  for  Ireland  were 
quartered  in  the  west ;  and  though  deemed  faithful  to  the 
parliament,  they  also  lay  at  a  distance.  Many  inland 
garrisons  were  commanded  by  officers  of  the  same  party ; 
but  their  troops,  being  so  much  dispersed,  could  at  present 
be  of  no  manner  of  service.  The  Scots  were  faithful 
friends,  and  zealous  for  presbytery  and  the  covenant;  but 
a  long  time  was  required  ere  they  could  collect  their 
forces,  and  march  to  the  assistance  of  the  parliament. 

Numbers  and  .Sufferings  of  the  Clergy.  The  parliament  pretended  to 
leave  the  sequestered  clergy  a  fifth  of  their  revenue  ;  but  this  author  makes 
it  sufficiently  appear,  that  this  provision,  small  as  it  is,  was  never  regu- 
larly paid  the  ejected  clergy.  „    ,. 

b  Clement  Walker's  History  of  Independency,  p.  5.  Hollis  gives  the 
same  representation  as  Walker,  of  the  plundering,  oppressions,  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  parliament :  only,  insteail  of  la.ving  the  lault  ou  both  palties, 
as  \Valker  does,  he  ascribes  it  solelv  to  the  independent  faction.  'J  he 
preshyteiians.  indeed,  hein^  commonly  denominated  the  moderate  parly 
would  probably  be  more  inoffensiv 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  230. 
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In  this  situation,  it  was  tlioiiglit  more  prudent  to  sub- 
mit, and  by  compliance  to  slop  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
army.  The  declaration,  l)y  which  the  military  petitioners 
had  been  voted  public  enemies,  was  recalled 
and  erased  from  the  journal-book.''  This 
was  the  first  symptom  which  the  parliament  nave  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  the  army,  liopini;  by  terror  alone  to  etlect 
all  their  purposes,  slopped  at  St.  Albans,  and  entered  into 
iies;uciaUon  with  their  masters. 

•Here  comuieiued  the  iiicroachments  of  the  military 
upon  the  civil  authority.  The  army,  in  their  usurpations 
Oil  the  parliament,  copied  exactly  the  model  which  the 
parliament  itself  had  set  them,  in  their  recent  usurpations 
oil  the  crown. 

Every  day  they  rose  in  their  demands.  If  one  claim 
was  finintedj  they  had  another  reaily,  still  more  enormous 
and  exorbitant :  and  were  determined  never  to  be  satisiied. 
At  first  thev  pretended  only  to  petition  for  what  concerned 
themselves  as  soldiers  :  next,  ihey  must  have  a  vindication 
of  (heir  character :  then  it  was  necessary  that  their  enemies 
be  punished  :d  at  last  they  claimed  a  rinht  of  modelling 
the  whole  jrovernment,  and  seltling  the  nation.' 

Thev  preserved,  in  words,  all  deference  and  respect  to 
the  parliament ;  but,  in  reality,  insulted  them  and  tynin- 
nized  over  them.  That  assembly  they  [iretended  not  to 
accuse:  it  was  only  evil  counsellors,  who  seduced  and 
betrayed  it. 

They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  name  eleven 
"'"'  members,  whom,  in  general  terms,  they 
charsed  witli  hisrh  treason,  as  enemies  to  the  army  anil 
evil  connsellors  to  the  parliament.  Their  names  were 
llollis.  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Lewis,  Sir  John 
Clolworthy,  Sir  William  Waller,  Sir  John  Maynard, 
Massey,  Glyn,  Lonfr,  Ilarley,  and  Nicholas.'  These  were 
the  very  leaders  of  the  presbyterian  party. 

They  insisted,  tlial  these  members  should  immediately 
be  sequestered  from  parliament,  and  be  thrown  into  prison." 
The  Commons  replied,  that  they  could  not,  upon  a  jjeneral 
-  charae,  proceed  so  tar.''  The  army  observed  to  them,  that 
the  cases  of  Strafford  and  Laud  were  direct  precedents  for 
that  purpose.'  At  last,  the  eleven  members  themselves,  not 
to  aive  occasion  for  discord,  begged  leave  to  retire  from  the 
House  ;  and  the  army,  for  the  jiresent,  seemed  satisfied  with 
this  mark  of  submission.'' 

Pretending  that  the  parliament  intended  to  levy  war 
upon  them,  and  to  involve  the  nation  ag-ain  m  blood  and 
confusion,  they  required  that  all  new  levies  should  be 
stopped.    The  parliament  comnbed  with  this  demand.' 

There  being  no  signs  of  resistance,  the  army,  in  order  to 
save  afipearances,  removed,  at  the  desire  of  the  parliament, 
to  a  greater  distance  from  London,  and  fixed  their  head 
quarters  at  Reading.  They  carried  the  king  along  with 
them  in  all  their  marches. 

That  prince  now  found  himself  in  a  better  situation  than 
at  Holdenby,  and  had  attained  some  greater  degree  of  iree- 
dom,  as  well  as  of  consideration,  with  both  parties. 

All  his  friends  had  access  to  his  presence :  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  queen  was  not  interrupted  :  his  chaplains 
were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  the 
liturgy:  his  children  were  once  allowed  to  visit  him,  and 
thpy  passed  a  few  days  at  Caversham,  where  he  then  re- 
sided.™ He  had  not  seen  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his 
youngest  son,  and  the  Princess  Elizabelii,  since  he  left 
London,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  disorders;" 
nor  the  Duke  of  York,  since  he  went  to  the  Scottish  army 
before  Newark.  No  private  man,  unacquainted  with  the 
pleasures  of  a  court  and  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  more  pas- 
sionately loved  his  family,  than  did  this  good  prince  ;  and 
such  an  instance  of  indulgence  in  the  army  was  extremely 

t grateful  to  him.  Cromwell,  who  was  witness  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  royal  family,  confessed  that  he  never  had  been 
present  at  so  tender  a  scene ;  and  he  extremely  applauded 
the  benignity  which  disjilaved  itself  in  the  whole  disposi- 
tion and  behaviour  of  Cnarles. 
That  artful  politician,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all  parties. 
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paid  court  to  the  king ;  and  fortune,  not\vithstanding  all 
Ills  calamities,  seemed  again  to  smile  upon  him.  The  par- 
liament, afraid  of  his  forming  some  accommodation  with 
the  army,  addressed  linn  in  a  more  respectful  style  than 
formerly  ;  and  invited  liiin  to  reside  at  Richmond,  and 
contribute  his  assistance  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation. 
The  chief  olHcers  treated  him  with  regani,  and  spake  on 
all  occasions  of  restoring  him  to  his  just  powers  and  pre- 
rog:itives.  In  the  public  dei-laralions  oi'  the  army,  the  settle- 
ment of  his  revenue  and  authority  were  insisted  on.»  The 
royalists  every  where  entertained  hopes  of  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  ;  and  the  favour  which  they  universnlly  bore 
to  the  army,  contributed  very  much  to  discourage  the  par- 
liament, and  to  forward  their  submi.ssioii. 

The  king  began  to  feel  of  what  consequence  he  was; 
the  more  the  national  confusions  increased,  the  more  was 
he  confident  that  all  parties  would,  at  length,  have  recourse 
to  his  lawful  authority  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  public 
disorders.  You  atmwt  be  wit/iout  me,  said  he,  on  several 
occasions  :  You  cunnot  settle  the  nation  tnit  by  mi/  assist- 
ance. A  people  without  government  and  without  liberty, 
a  parliament  without  authority,  an  army  without  a  legal 
master  :  distractions  every  where,  terrors,  oppressions,  con- 
vulsions :  from  this  scene  of  confusion,  which  could  not 
long  continue,  all  men,  he  hoped,  would  be  brought  to  re- 
flect on  that  ancient  government,  under  which  tliey  and 
their  ancestors  had  so  long  enjoyed  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Though  Charles  kept  his  ears  open  to  all  proposals,  and 
expected  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  opposite  parties, 
he  entertained  more  hopes  of  accommodation  with  the 
army.  He  had  experienced  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  par- 
liament. They  pretended  totally  to  annihilate  his  author- 
ity :  they  had  confined  his  person.  In  both  these  particu- 
lars, the  army  showed  more  indulgence.p  He  had  a  free 
intercourse  with  his  friends.  And  in  the  proposals,  which 
the  council  of  officers  sent  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
they  insisted  neither  on  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  nor  of 
the  punishment  of  the  royalists ;  the  two  points  to  which 
the  king  had  the  most  extreme  reluctance.  And  they  de- 
manded, that  a  period  should  be  put  to  the  present  parlia- 
ment ;  the  event  for  which  he  most  ardently  longed. 

His  conjunction  too  seemed  more  natural  with  the  gene- 
rals, than  with  that  usurping  assembly,  who  had  so  long 
assumed  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  who  had 
declared  their  resolution  still  to  continue  masters.  By  gra- 
tifying a  few  persons  with  titles  and  preferments,  he  might 
draw  over,  he  hoped,  the  whole  military  power,  and,  in  an 
instant,  reinstate  himself  in  his  civil  authority.  To  Iretoii 
he  offered  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  :  to  Cromwell,  the 
garter,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  command  of  the 
armv.  Negociations  to  this  purpose  were  secretly  con- 
ducted. Cromwell  pretended  to  hearken  to  them ;  and 
was  well  pleased  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an  accommo- 
dation, if  the  course  of  events  should,  at  any  time,  render  it 
necessary.  And  the  king,  who  had  no  suspicion  that  one 
born  a  private  gentleman  could  entertain  the  daring  ambi- 
tion of  seizing  a  sceptre  transmitted  through  a  long  line  of 
monarchs,  indulged  hopes  that  he  would,  at  last,  embrace 
a  measure  which,  by  all  the  motives  of  duty,  interest,  and 
safety,  seemed  to  be  recommended  to  him. 

While  Cromwell  allured  the  king  by  these  expectations, 
he  still  continued  his  scheme  of  reducing  the  parliament 
to  subjection,  and  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  resist- 
ance. To  gratify  the  army,  the  parliament  invested  Fair- 
fax with  the  title  of  general  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and  intrusted  the  whole  military 
authority  to  a  person  who,  though  well  inclined  to  their 
service,  was  no  longer  at  liis  own  disposal. 

They  voted  that  the  troops  which,  in  obedience  to  them, 
had  ciilisted  for  Ireland,  and  deserted  the  rebellious  army, 
should  be  disbanded,  or,  in  other  words,  punished  for  their 
fidelity.  The  forces  in  the  north,  under  Poiiitz,  had  al- 
i-eady  mutinied  against  their  general,  and  had  entered  into 
an  association  with  that  body  of  the  army  which  was  so 
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successfully  employed  in  exalting  llie  inililary  above  the 
civil  autliorilv-1 

That  no  resource  misht  remain  to  the  parliament,  it  was 
demanded,  that  the  militia  of  London  should  lie  chansed, 
the  presbylenau  commissioners  displaced,  and  the  com- 
mand restored  to  those  who,  durinc  the  course  of  the  war, 
had  constantly  exe.cised  it.  The  parliament  even  com- 
plied with  so  violent  a  demand,  and  passed  a  vote  m  obe- 
dience to  the  army.' 

By  this  unlimited  patience  they  purposed  to  temporize 

under  their  present  difficulties,  and  they  hoped  to  find  a 

more  favourable  opportunity  for  recoverins:  their  authority 

and  influence  :  but  the  impatience  of  the  city  lost  Ihem 

all  the  advantage  of  their  cautious  measures. 

coOi  Jul}-.  ^  petition  against  the  alteration  of  the  militia 
was  carried  to  Westminster,  attended  by  the  apprentices 
and  seditious  multitude,  who  besieged  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  by  their  clamour,  noise,  and  vio- 
lence, obliged  them  to  reverse  that  vote,  which  they  had 
passed  so  lately.  When  gmtitied  in  this  pretension,  they 
immediately  dispersed,  and  left  the  parliament  at  liberty.s 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  of  this  tumult  conveyed  to 
Beading,  than  the  army  was  put  in  motion.  The  two 
Houses  being  under  restraint,  they  were  resolved,  they 
said,  to  vindicate,  against  the  seditious  citizens,  the  in- 
vaded privileges  of  parliament,  and  restore  that  assembly 
to  Its  just  freedom  of  debate  and  counsel.  In  their  way  to 
London,  tliev  were  drawn  up  on  Hounslow-hcalh ;  a  for- 
midable body,  twenty  thousand  strong,  and  determined, 
without  regard  to  laws  or  liberty,  to  pursue  whatever  mea- 
sures their  generals  should  dictate  to  them.  Here  the  most 
favourable  event  happened,  to  quicken  and  encourage  their 
advance.  The  speakers  of  the  two  Houses,  Manchester  and 
Lentlial,  attended  by  eight  peers,  and  about  sixty  com- 
moners, having  secretly  retired  from  the  city,  presented 
themselves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the  ensigns  of  their 
dignity  ;  and  complaining  of  the  violence  put  upon  them, 
applied  to  the  armv  for  defence  and  protection.  Tliey 
were  received  with  shouts  and  acclamations  :  respect  was 
paid  to  them  as  to  the  parliament  of  England  :  and  the 
army  being  provided  with  so  plausible  a  pretence,  which  in 
all  public  transactions  is  of  great  consequence,  advanced 
to  cnastise  the  rebellious  city,  and  to  reinstate  the  violated 
parliament.' 

Neither  Lenthal  nor  Jlanchester  were  esteemed  inde- 
pendents; and  such  a  step  in  them  was  unexpected.  But 
they  probably  foresaw  that  the  army  must,  in  the  end,  pre- 
vail ;  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  court  in  time  to  that 
authority,  which  began  to  predominate  in  the  nation. 

The  parliament,  forced  from  their  temporizing  measures, 
and  obliged  to  resign  at  once,  or  combat  for  their  liberty 
and  power,  prepared  themselves  with  vigour  for  defence, 
and  determined  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  army.  The 
two  Houses  immediately  chose  new  speakers,  Lord  Huns- 
don,  and  Henry  Pelham  :  they  renewed  their  former 
orders  for  enlisting  troops  :  they  appointed'ilassey  to  be 
commander :  they  ordered  the  train  bands  to  man  the 
lines  :  and  the  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment,  and  resounded 
with  military  preparations." 

When  any  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  army  slopped  or 
retreated,  the  shout  of  One  and  all,  ran  with  alacrity  from 
street  to  street,  among  the  citizens  :  when  news  came  of 
tlieir  advancing,  the  cry  of  Treat  end  capitulate,  was  no  less 
loud  and  vehement."'  The  terror  of  an  universal  pillage, 
and  even  massacre,  had  seized  the  timid  inhabitants. 

As  the  army  approached,  Rainsbow,  being  sent  by  the 
general  over  the  river,  presented  himself  before  South- 
wark.  and  was  gladly  received  by  some  soldiers,  who 
were  quartered  there  for  its  defence,  and  who  were  re- 
solved not  to  separate  their  interests  from  those  of  the 
f.ih  A  army.     It  behoved  then  the  parliament  to 

submit.  The  army  marched  in  triumph 
through  the  city,  but  preserved  the  greatest  order,  decency, 
and  appearance  of  humility.  They  conducted  to  West- 
minster the  two  speakers,  who  took  heir  seats  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.    The  eleven  impeached  members,  being 


Wslkcr.  p.  3R. 
t  Hush.  vol.  vii.  p.  750.    Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  63. 
u  Hush.  vol.  vii.  P.&16.  w  Whitlocke,  p.  C65. 


accu.sed  as  autliors  of  the  tumult,  were  expelled ;  and 
most  of  them  retired  beyond  sea  :  seven  peers  were  im- 
peached :  the  mayor,  one  shcrifl",  and  three  aldermen  sent 
to  the  Tower  :  several  citizens  and  officers  of  the  militia 
committed  to  prison  :  every  deed  of  the  parliament  an- 
nulled, from  die  day  of  the  tumult  till  the  return  of  the 
speakers:  the  lines  about  the  city  levelled:  the  militia  re- 
stored to  the  independents  :  rcgmients  quartered  iu  White- 
hall and  the  Mens:  and  the  |arliainenl  n^aj^y^^ 
being  reduced  to  a  regular  formed  servitude,  iiue  iiie  pmha- 
a  day  was  appointed  of  solemn  tlianksgiv-  """'• 
ing  for  the  restoration  of  its  liberty." 

The  independent  party  among  the  Commons  exulted  in 
their  victory.  The  whole  authority  of  the  nation,  they 
imagined,  was  now  lodged  in  their  hands ;  and  they  had 
a  near  prospect  of  moulding  the  government  into  that 
imaginary  republic  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  their 
wishes.  "Tliey  had  secretly  concurred  in  all  encroach- 
ments of  the  military  upon  the  civil  power ;  and  they  ex- 
pected, bv  the  terror  of  the  sword,  to  impose  a  more  perfect 
system  of  liberty  on  the  reluctant  nation.  All  parties,  the 
king,  the  church,  the  parliament,  the  presbv lerians,  had 
been  guiltv  of  errors  since  the  commencement  of  these 
disorders  :  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  delusion  of 
the  independents  and  republicans  was,  of  all  others,  tlie 
most  contrary  to  common  sense  and  the  established  max- 
ims of  policy.  Yet  were  the  leaders  of  that  party,  Vane, 
Fiennes,  St.  John,  Martin,  the  men  in  England  the  most 
celebrated  for  profound  thought  and  deep  contrivance ; 
and  by  their  well-coloured  pretences  and  professions,  they 
had  overreached  the  whole  nation.  To  deceive  such  men, 
would  argue  a  superlative  capacity  in  Cromwell ;  were  it 
not  that,  besides  the  great  difterence  there  is  between  dark, 
crooked  ccuncils  and  true  wisdom,  an  exorbitant  passion 
for  rule  and  authority  will  make  the  most  prudent  over- 
look the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  measures  as  seem 
to  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  their  own  advancement. 

The  leaders  of  the  army  having  established  their  domi- 
nion over  the  parliament  and  city,  ventured  to  bring  the 
king  to  Hampton-court,  and  he  lived,  for  some  time,  in 
that  palace  with  an  appearance  of  dignity  and  freedom. 
Such  equability  of  temper  did  he  possess,  that,  during  all 
the  variety  of  fortune  which  he  underwent,  no  difi'erence 
was  perceived  in  hiscountenance  or  behaviour;  and  though 
a  prisoner,  in  the  hands  of  his  moS|t  inveterate  enemies,  he 
supported,  towards  all  who  approached  him,  the  majesty 
of  a  monarch  ;  and  that  neither  with  less  nor  greater  state 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  maintain.  His  manner, 
which  was  not  in  itself  popularnor  gracious,  now  appeared 
amiable,  from  its  great  meekness  and  equality. 

The  parliament  renewed  their  application  to  him,  and 
presented  him  with  the  same  conditions  which  they  had 
offered  at  Newcastle.    Tlie  king  declined  accepting  them, 
and  desired  the  parliament  to  take  the  proposals  of  the  - 
army  into  consideration,  and  make  them  the  foundation  of 
the  "public  settlement.>'     He  still  entertained  hopes  that  his      , 
negociations  with  the  generals  would  be  crowned  with      J 
success ;  though  every  thing,  in  that  particular,  daily  bore     / 
a  worse  aspect.     Most  historians  have  thought  that  Crom-     I 
well  never  was  sincere  in  his  professions ;  and  that,  hav-     j 
ing  by  force  rendered  himself  master  of  the  king's  person, 
and,  by  fair  pretences,  acquired  the  countenance  of  the 
royalists,  he   had  employed   these  advantages  to  the  en- 
slavingof  the  parliament;  and  afterwards  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  eslablisliment  of  his  own  unlimited  authority,  with 
which  he  esteemed  the  restoration,  and  even  life  of  the 
king,   ahogether  incompatible.     This  opinion,  so   much 
warranted  by  the  boundless  ambition  and  profound  dis- 
simulation of  his  character,  meets  with  ready  belief;  though 
It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  naiTOwness  of  human  views,  and 
the   darkness   of  futurity,   to   suppose   that  this   daring    i 
usurper  was  guided  bv  events,  and  did  not  as  yet  foresee, 
w  ith  any  assurance,  that  unparalleled  greatness  which  he    1 
afterv^-di'ds  attained.      Many  writers  of  that  age  have  as-  , 
serted,z  that  he  really  intended  to  make  a  private  bargain  ( 
with  the  king ;  a  measure  which  carried  the  most  plausi-  ■ 


y  Ibici.  p.  810. 

^  ijiiiii.uiic,.  i-uu'"""  ""ll'=     *■•-    all  tliPW.-  P<(ni 

declared  iuveterate  — — 

they  advance  anv  t»ct.  which  iiiav  icivc  m  .j,/uivei 
criminal  cCDduct.    'Ihcie  prevails  a  storj-,  that  C 


Hush.  vol.  viii.  p.  707,798.  &c.  y  inici.  n.  biu. 

Salnionet.  Ludlow,  Hollis.  &c.  all  Ihe-^e.  especially  ihe  last,  hein?  the 
T....„.i  ;......t..r..t..  ^^^^i^  of  Cromwell,  are  the  more  to  be  credited,  when 

-       ipologixe  f'T  his  violent  aitci 
:ll  intercepted  a 
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ble  appearance  botli  for  liis  safity  and  advancement :  but 
that  be  found  insuperable  difticulties  in  rcconciliiis;  to  it 
the  wild  humours  of  the  army.  Tlie  horror  and  antiiiathy 
of  those  fanatics  had,  for  many  years,  been  artfully  fo- 
mented against  Charles;  and  thou'sh  their  principles  were 
on  all  occasions  easily  warped  and  eluded  by  jirivate 
interest,  yet  was  some  colouring  requisite,  and  a  Hat  con- 
tradiction to  all  former  professions  and  tenets  could  not 
safely  be  proposed  to  them.  It  is  certain,  at  le;ist,  that 
Cromwell  made  use  of  this  reason,  why  he  admitted  rarely 
of  visits  from  the  king's  friends,  and  showed  less  favour 
than  formerly  to  the  royal  cause.  The  agitators,  he  said, 
had  renderecl  him  odious  to  the  army,  and  had  repre- 
sented him  as  a  traitor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  private 
interest,  was  readv  to  betray  the  cause  of  God  to  the 
great  enemy  of  piety  and  religion.  Desperate  projects, 
too,  he  asserted  to  be  secretly  formed,  for  the  murder  of 
the  king;  and  he  pretended  much  to  dread  lest  all  his 
authority,  and  that  of  the  commaiuhng  officers,  would 
not  be  able  to  restrain  these  enthusiasts  i'rom  their  bloody 
purposes." 

Intelligence  being  daily  brought  to  the  king,  of  menaces 
throw  n  out  by  the  agitators,  he  began  to  th.nk  of  retiring 
from  Hampton-court,  and  of  putting  himself  in  some 
place  of  safety.  The  guards  were  doubled  upon  him  : 
the  promiscuous  concourse  of  people  restraineci :  a  more 
Jealous  care  exerted  in  attending  his  person :  all  under 
colour  of  protecting  him  from  danger ;  but  really  with  a 
view  of  making  him  uneasy  in  his  present  situation. 
Tliese  artifices  soon  produced  the  intended  effect.  Charles, 
who  was  naturally  apt  to  be  swayed  by  counsel,  and  who 
bad  not  then  access  to  any  good  counsel,  took  suddenly  a 
resolution  of  withdrawing  himself,  though  without  any 
concerted,  at  least  any  rational,  scheme  for  the  fut\ire  dis- 

mhXov  posal  of  his  person.  Attended  only  by  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  Ashburnham,  and  Leg,  he 
privately  left  Ham|]ton-court ;  and  his  escape  was  not 
discovered  till  near  an  hour  after;  when  those  who  entered 
his  chamber  found  on  the  table  some  letters  directed  to 
the  parliament,  to  the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who  had 
attended  him.''  All  night  he  travelled  through  the  forest, 
and  arrived  next  day  at  Titchfield,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton's,  where  the  countess  dowager  resided,  a 
woman  of  honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might 
safely  intrust  his  person.  Before  be  arrived  at  this  place, 
he  had  eone  to  tlie  sea  coast ;  and  expressed  great  anxietv, 
that  a  ship  which  he  seemed  to  look  for  had  not  arrived  ; 
and  thence,  Berkeley  and  Leg,  who  were  not  in  the  se- 
cret, conjectured  that  his  intention  was  to  transport  him- 
self beyond  sea. 

The  king  flies  '^^^  ^"^"  could  not  hope  to  remain  long 
to  the  Isle  of  Concealed  at  Titchfield :  what  measure  should 
^^ '"'■'■  next  be  embraced  was  the  question.     In  the 

letter  written  to  the  queen,  wiiere  llie  king  sail,  that  he  would  first  raise, 
and  then  desfrny,  Cromwell.  But,  liesides  thai  this  conduct  seenis  to  ion- 
tra-lict  the  character  of  liie  kinu.  it  is.  on  oilier  HCct.iinIs  fotnUv  unworthy 
of  credit.  It  is  first  toll  liv  l;nj.' r.i  .  .  m  i  ,  ^i  hit.  and' foolish  his- 
torian, who  wrote  too  f.o  hnrp  ,-  hp  ^  .  i mi  even  he  men- 
tions it  only  as  a  nierf  rxni I   I. ,1                    I  Mown  foundation 

In  the  memoirs  o(  I.or.l  I'r.L  i  :  ,  ^niv  of  an  inter- 
cepted  letter  which   de5i'r\.s-> ,ii:iihii,      i  .1    .iToes  very  welt 

with  the  narration  here  siven.  II  is  lliiis  relaU-d  l.v  Mr.  Maurice,  chap- 
lain to  Hosier,  Earl  of  Orrery  :  "  U)td  Orrery,  in  tlie  tune  of  his  greatness 
wilh  C'r.muvell.  jiisl  after  he  had  so  seasonably  relieved  him  in  his  great 
distress  at  Clonmt-ll,  riding  out  of  Youchall  one  day  with  him  aud  Ireton, 
Iliey  fell  inio  disc  'Ui-se  about  the  Wing's  death.  Cromwell  thereupon  said 
more  than  once  that  if  the  king  had  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  had 
heen  attended  hv  none  but  trnsly  servants,  lie  had  fooled  them  all ;  and 
that  once  they  had  a  mind  to  ha\'e  closed  wilh  hiiti  -.  but.  upon  something 
that  happened,  fell  ofl"  from  that  desisn.  Orrery  finding  them  in  pood  hu. 
monr,  and  being  alone  with  them,  asked  it  he  might  presume  to  desire  to 
know,  why  they  wouM  once  have  closed  with  his  majesty,  and  why  they 
did  not  >  C'roniwell  very  freely  told  him,  he  would  satisfy  him  in  both  his 
queries.  The  reason  (says  he)  why  we  would  have  closed  wilh  the  king 
was  this  :  We  found  that  the  Srouli  and  |.i.-shylerians  began  In  be  more 
powert'ul  than  -v.',  nn  I  ■  ■'  1 1-  l-t  -  !-,■  In  :.jyr  r  V  Ttii   him,  and  leave  us  in  the 

lurch.     iVii    n        ■ n  >.    Hut  .t    [.    ■    i.   i.reveilt  them,  by  ofl^ering 

first  to  conif  i  1      ,    II  :         I,  I     .  I  I   II      111, I  whilst  our  thoughts  were 

taken  tip  \M'  :,i i  i    tis  from  one  of  our  spies, 

whouasiil   III,        I         III    .       II  I  I, Hilling  us  that  our  tinal  doom 

w,i'  -1  I   .  ,     ■    ,1    .  -     I    Ill  not  possibly  learn  what  it  was, 

'  H'  H  I  lilt  intercept  a  letter  sent  from  the 

111-        'I  I        !      ,1,1      I    I  I  lier  of  his  resolution  :  that  this  let- 

t' 1  !■,  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come 

Willi  11,1  1, 1, 11,  111,  I,  I  I  I.I  ,  iH  Hiiofthecloek  that  nighttothe  nine 
Koar  in  ll"ll.Hrii.  ul  ■  i     i,H^  hone  for  Dover.    The  messenger 

knew  nothing  ol  the  I.  Hi   ,  :    li,  tliough  some  in  Dover  did.    We 

were  at  Windsor  (v.iH  1  i ve  received  this  letter,  and  imuie. 

diately  u|ion  the  rei' H  1  1  h  lui  n  and  I  resolveit  to  take  one  trusty 
fellow  with  us,  anil  In  .  ,  ii,  ti  i  ipi  i^  li.ibils  to  that  inn.  We  did  so  ;  and 
leaving  our  man  at  the  gale  of  llie  inn  (which  had  a  wicket  only  open  to 
let  persoaa  in  and  out},  to  watch  aod  give  us  notice  when  any  man  came 


neighbourhood  lay  the  Isle  of  VN'ight,  of  which  Hammond 
was  governor.  This  man  was  entirely  dependent  on 
Cromwell.  At  his  recommendation  he  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Ilambden,  who,  during  his  life- 
time, had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Cromwell's,  and 
whose  memory  was  ever  respected  by  him.  Tiiese  cir- 
cumstances were  very  unfavourable :  yet,  because  the 
governor  w,is  nephew  to  Dr.  Hammond,  the  king's  fa- 
vourite chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  character  in 
the  army,  it  was  thovight  proper  to  have  recourse  to  him 
ill  the  present  exigence,  when  no  other  rational  expe- 
dient could  be  thought  of.  Ashlnirnham  and  Berkeley 
were  despatched  to  the  island.  They  had  orders  not  to 
inform  Ilammond  of  the  place  where  tlie  king  was  con- 
cealed, till  they  had  first  obtained  a  promise  from  him 
not  to  deliver  up  his  majesty,  though  the  parliament  and 
the  army  should  require'  him;  but  to  restore  him  to  his 
liberty,  if  he  could  not  protect  him.  This  promise,  it  is 
evident,  would  have  been  a  very  slender  security :  yet, 
even  without  exacting  it,  Ashburnham',  imprudently,  if 
not  treacherously,  brought  Hammond  to  TitchfieW ;  and 
the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himself  into  his  hands,  and  to 
attend  him  to  Carisbroke-castle,  m  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where,  though  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect and  duty,  he  was  in  reality  a  prisoner. 

Lord  Clarendon"  is  positive,  that  the  king,  when  he 
fled  from  Hampton-court,  had  no  intention  of  going  to 
this  island ;  and  indeed  all  the  circumstances  of  that  his- 
torian's narrative,  wliich  we  have  here  followed,  strongly 
favour  this  opinion.  But  there  remains  a  letter  of  Charleses 
to  the  Earl  of  Laneric,  secretary  of  Scotland,  in  which  he 
plainly  intimates,  that  that  measure  was  voluntarily  em- 
oraeed  ;  and  even  insinuates,  that  if  he  bad  thouglit  pro- 
per, he  might  have  been  in  .lersey,  or  any  other  place  of 
safety."!  Perhaps  he  still  confided  in  the  proiuises  of  the 
generals ;  and  flattered  himself  that,  if  he  were  removed 
from  the  fury  of  the  agitators,  by  which  his  life  was  imme- 
diately threatened,  tliey  would  execute  what  they  had  so 
often  promised  in  his  favour. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  im- 
possible fully  to  ascertain  the  truth,  Charles  n'ever^toolc'ar 
weaker  step,  nor  one  more  agreeable  to  Cromwell  and  all 
his  enemies.  He  was  now  lodged  in  a  place,  removed 
from  his  partisans,  at  the  disposal  of  the  army,  whence  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  deliver  him,  cither  by  force  or 
artifice.  And  though  it  was  always  in  the  power  of 
Cromwell,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  have  sent  him  thither; 
vet  such  a  measure,  without  the  king's  consent,  would 
have  been  very  invidious,  if  not  attended  with  some 
danger.  That  the  king  should  voluntarily  throw  himself 
into  the  snare,  and  thereby  gratify  his  implacable  perse- 
cutors, was  to  them  an  incident  peculiarly  fortunate,  and 
proved  in  the  issue  very  fatal  to  him. 

went  into  a  drinking  stall.    We  there  cODtinned 


in  with  a  saddle,      .      _ ^  -  -  -   - 

drinking  cans  of  beer  till  about  ten  of  the  clock,  when  our  ceDtlnel  at  the 
gate  gave  us  notice  that  the  man  with  the  saddle  was  come.  We  rose  up 
presently,  and  just  as  the  man  was  leading  out  his  horse  saddled,  we  came 
up  to  liim  with  drawn  swords,  and  told  him  we  were  to  searcn  all  that 
went  in  aud  out  there  ;  hut  as  he  looked  like  an  honest  man,  we  would  only 
search  his  saddle,  and  so  dismiss  him.  The  saddle  wasuugirt;  we  carrier] 
it  into  the  stall  where  we  had  been  drinking,  and  ripping  open  one  of  the 
skirls,  we  there  found  the  letter  we  wanted.  Having  thus  got  it  into  our 
li<Aids,  we  delivered  the  man  (whom  we  had  left  with  our  centinel)  his 
saddle,  told  him  he  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  bid  liini  go  about  his  busi- 
ness :  which  he  did,  pursuing  his  journey  without  more  ado,  and  ignorant 
of  the  harm  he  had  suffered.  We  found  in  the  letter,  that  his  majesty  ac- 
quainted the  aueen  that  he  was  courted  by  both  factions,  the  Scotch  pres- 
I'Vterians,  ana  the  army ;  and  that  those  which  bade  the  fairest  for  him 
should  have  him  :  but  yet  he  thought  he  should  close  with  the  Scots  sooner 
than  with  the  other.  Upon  this,  we  returned  to  Windsor;  and  finding  we 
were  not  like  to  have  good  terms  from  the  king,  we,  from  that  time,  vowed 
his  destruction."  **  This  relation,  suiting  well  enough  with  other  passages 
and  circumstances  at  this  time,  l,have  inserted,  to  gratify  the  reader's 
curiosity."    Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

a  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  76. 

b  Rush.  vol.  viii.  p.  871.  c  P.  79,  80,  &c. 

d  '1  hese  are  the  words:  "Laneric;  I  wonder  to  hear  (if  that  be  true) 
that  some  of  my  friends  say,  that  my  going  to  Jersey  would  have  much 
furthered  my  personal  treaty,  than  my  coming  hither,  for  which, 


my  personi_  . 

of  reaMiu,  so  I  hid  not  been  hei 
fancy  true,  or  had  not  ii-rn  s.,i  iiml  of  a  [itisoii.i 

ther  do,  nor  I  hope   v, |.i  ni  :  l,,i    I  :,iii  H.iili 

with  the  governor,  ami   in, I  ilasi,   islaml'i.   v, 

quiet  people.    'Jlii^.i, iijini.iit,  1   ),,ii.,  ll  ,  , 

receive,  hoping  at  Iv.i-i  ii  iii,\  ,;,,  l'hiiiI  ni'mi  i, 
you."    Burnel's  M. n,  ,ii  II II. m.  p    Wi. 

4.   vol.  ii.  p.l.Ml.      Ail    111.-   iwil.  IS  ,,t   |i    ,1   jL'..,  eM 

the  king's  going  to  tl,f  M.  .i  u  mlit  .,.  i,,liiiit,ii  \ 
the  king  thought  it  lill  i,    l,,i    In.  i  i ,  itit  t,i  I,,-   In-), 

haps,  he  thouglit  it  would  encourage  ids  ii 
situation  which  was  not  disagreeable  to  hii 


thought  that 
I  nei- 


iisliworth.  part 
iidon,  represent 
ided.    Perhaps 
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Cromwell,  being  now  entirely  master  of  the  parliament, 
and  free  from  all  anxiety  wjtli  re^ird  to  the  custody  of 
the  king's  person,  applied  himself  ^eriously  to  quell  those 
disorders  m  the  army,  which  he  himself  had  so  art- 
fully raised,  and  so  successfully  employed  airainst  both 
kine  and  parliament.  In  order  to  enpiire  the  troops  into 
a  rebellion  asniinst  their  masters,  he  had  encouraL'ed  an 
arrogant  spirit  among  the  inferior  officers  and  private 
men;  and  the  camp,  in  manv  respects,  carried  more  the 
appearance  of  civil  liberty  t1ian  of  military  obedience. 
The  troops  themselves  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  repub- 
lic; and  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  state,  were  everv  day  tjie  topics  of  conversa- 
tion among  these  armed  legislators.  Royalty  it  was 
agreed  to  abolish ;  nobility  must  be  set  aside  :  even  all 
ranks  of  men  be  levelled ;  and  a  universal  equality  of 
property,  as  well  as  of  power,  be  introduced  among  the 
citizens.  The  saints,  they  said,  were  the  salt  of  the  earth : 
an  entire  parity  had  place  among  the  elect :  and,  by  the 
same  rule  that  the  apostles  were  exalted  from  the  most 
ignoble  professions,  the  meanest  centinel,  if  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit,  was  entitled  to  equal  regard  with  the 
greatest  commander.  In  order  to  wean  the  soldiers  from 
these  licentious  maxims,  Cromwell  had  issued  orders  for 
discontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators;  and  he  pre- 
tended to  pav  entire  obedience  to  the  parliament,  whom, 
being  now  fully  reduced  to  subjection,  he  purposed  to 
make,  fir  the  future,  the  instruments  of  his  authority. 
But  the  levflkrs,  for  so  that  party  in  the  army  was  called, 
having  experienced  the  sweets  of  dominion,  would  not  so 
easily  be  deprived  of  it.  They  secretly  continued  their 
meetings :  thev  asserted,  that  their  officers,  as  much  as 
any  part  of  tlie  church  or  state,  needed  reformation  : 
several  regiments  joined  in  seditious  remonstrances  and 
petitions.'  Separate  rendezvouses  were  concerted  :  and 
every  thing  tended  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  But  this 
distemper  was  soon  cured  by  the  rough  but  dexterous 
hand  of  Cromwell.  He  chose  the  opportunity  of  a  re- 
view, that  he  might  display  the  greater  bolSness  and 
spread  the  ten'or  the  wider.  He  seized  the  ringleaders 
before  their  companions :  held  in  the  field  a  council 
of  war :  shot  one  mutineer  instantly  :  and  struck  such 
dread  into  the  rest,  that  they  presently  tlirew  down 
the  symbols  of  sedition,  which  they  had  displayed,  and 
thenceforth  rettirned  to  their  wonted  discipline  and 
obedience.'' 

Cromwell  had  great  deference  for  the  counsels  of  Ireton  ; 
a  man  who,  having  grafted  the  soldier  on  the  lawyer,  the 
statesman  on  the  saint,  had  adopted  such  principles  as 
were  fitted  to  introduce  the  severest  tyranny,  while  they 
seemed  to  encourage  the  most  unbounded  license  in 
human  'society.  Fierce  in  his  nature,  though  probably 
sincere  in  his  intentions,  he  proposed  by  arbitrary  power 
to  establish  liberty,  and  in  prosecution  of  his  imagined 
religious  purposes,  he  thouaht  himself  dispensed  from  all, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  morality  by  which  inferior  mortals 
must  allow  themselves  to  be  governed.  From  his  sugges- 
tion, Cromwell  secretly  called,  at  Windsor,  a  council  of 
the  chief  oflicers.  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  set- 
tlement of  the  nation,  and  the  future  disposal  of  the  king's 
person.?  In  tiiis  conference,  which  commenced  with  de- 
vout prayers,  poured  forth  by  Cromwell  himself,  and  other 
inspired  persons,  (for  the  ofiicers  of  this  army  received  in- 
spiration with  their  commission,)  was  first  opened  the 
daring  and  unheard-of  counsel,  of  bringing  the  king  to 
justice,  and  of  punishing,  by  judisial  sentence,  their  sove- 
reign, for  his  pretended  tyranny  and  mal-administration. 
While  Charles  lived,  even  though  restrained  to  the  closest 
prison,  conspiracies,  they  knew,  and  insurrections,  would 
never  be  wanting  in  favour  of  a  prince,  who  was  so  ex- 
tremely revered  and  beloved  by  his  own  party,  and  whom 
tlie  nation  in  general  began  to  regard  with  great  affection 
and  compassion.  To  murder  him  privately  was  exposed 
to  the  imputation  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  aggravated  by 
the  baseness  of  such  a  crime;  and  every  odious  epithet  of 


.1       i         - .nurite  (est  amoDjlhe  enlhusiaslsof  thata'e: 

Lei  the  hieh  praises  or  God  be  io  the  mouths  of  liis  saints,  and  a  two-fold 

sword  m  their  naods,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  lieathen  and  punisb- 
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Traitor  and  jlssassin  would,  by  the  general  voice  of  man- 
kind, be  indisputably  ascribed  to  tlie  actors  in  such  a 
villany.  Some  unexpected  procedure  must  be  attempted, 
which  would  astonish  the  world  by  its  novelty,  would  hear 
the  semblance  of  justice,  and  would  cover  its  barbarity  liy 
the  audaciousness  of  the  enterprise.  Striking  in  with  the 
fanatical  notions  of  the  entire  equality  of  mankind,  it  would 
insure  the  devoted  obedience  of  the  army,  and  serve  as  a 
general  engagement  against  the  royal  family,  whom,  by 
their  open  and  united  deed,  they  would  so  heinously 
affront  and  injure. i" 

This  measure,  therefore,  being  secretly  resolved  on,  it 
was  requisite,  by  degrees,  to  make  the  parliament  adopt  it, 
and  to  conduct  them  from  violence  to  violence,  till  this  last 
act  of  atrocious  iniquity  should  seem  in  a  manner  wholly 
inevitable.  The  king,  in  order  to  remove  those  fears  and 
jealousies,  which  were  perpetually  pleaded  as  reasons  for 
every  invasion  of  the  constitution,  had  offered,  by  a  mes- 
sage sent  from  Carisbroke-castle,  to  resign,  during  his  own 
life,  the  power  of  the  militia  and  the  nomination  to  all  the 
great  offices ;  provided  that,  after  his  demise,  these  pre- 
rogatives should  revert  to  the  crown.'  But  the  parliament 
acted  entirely  as  victors  and  enemies ;  and,  in  all  their 
transactions  with  him,  paid  no  longer  any  regard  to  equity 
or  reason.  At  the  instigation  of  the  independents  and 
army,  they  neglected  this  ofler,  and  framed  four  proposals, 
which  they  sent  him  as  preliminaries ;  and,  before  they 
would  deign  to  treat,  they  demanded  his  positive  assent  to 
all  of  them.  By  one,  he  was  required  to  invest  the  parlia- 
ment with  the  military  power  for  twenty  years,  together 
with  an  authority  to  levy  whatever  money  should  be  neces- 
sary for  exercising  it ;  and  even  after  the  twenty  years 
should  be  elapsed,  they  reserved  a  right  of  resuming  the 
same  authority,  whenever  they  should  declare  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  to  require  it.  By  the  second,  he  was  to 
recall  all  his  proclamations  and  declarations  against  the 
parliament,  and  acknowledge  that  assembly  to  have  taken 
arms  in  their  just  and  necessary  defence.  By  the  third,  he 
was  to  annul  all  the  acts,  and  void  all  the  patents  of  peer- 
age, which  had  passed  the  great  seal,  since  it  had  been 
carried  from  London  by  Lord-keeper  Littleton  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  renounce  for  the  future  the  power  of  making 
peers  without  consent  of  parliament.  By  the  fourth,  he 
gave  the  two  Houses  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought 
proper :  a  demand  seemingly  of  no  great  importance ;  but 
contrived  by  the  independents,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
remove  the  parliament  to  places  where  it  should  remain  m 
perpetual  subjection  to  the  army.ii 

"The  king  regarded  the  pretension  as  un- 
usual  and  exorbitant,  that  he  should  make 
such  concessions,  while  not  secure  of  any  settlement ;  and 
should  blindly  trust  his  enemies  for  the  conditions  which 
they  were  afterwards  to  grant  him.  He  required,  there- 
fore, a  personal  treaty  with  the  parliament,  and  desired, 
that  all  the  terms  on  both  sides  should  be  adjusted,  before 
any  concession  on  either  side  should  he  insisted  on.  The 
republican  partv  in  the  House  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this 
answer;  and  openly  inveighed,  in  violent  terms,  against 
the  person  and  government  of  the  king;  whose  name, 
hitherto,  had  commonly,  in  all  debates,  been  mentioned 
with  some  degree  of  reverence.  Ireton,  seeming  to  speak 
the  sense  of  the  army,  under  the  appellation  of  many 
thousand  godly  men,  who  had  ventured  their  lives  in 
defence  of  the  parliament,  said,  that  the  king,  by  denying 
the  four  bills,  had  refused  safety  and  protection  to  his 
people;  that  their  obedience  to  him  was  but  a  reciprocal 
duty  for  his  protection  of  them  ;  and  that,  as  he  had  failed 
on  (lis  part,  they  were  freed  from'  all  obligations  to  alle- 
giance, and  must  settle  the  nation  without  consulting  any 
longer  so  misguided  a  prince.'  Cromwell,  after  giving  an 
ample  character  of  the  valour,  good  affections,  and  godli- 
ness of  the  army,  subjoined,  that  it  was  expected  the  par- 
liament should  "guide  and  defend  the  kingdom  by  their 
own  power  and  resolutions,  and  not  accustom  the  people 
any  longer  to  expect  safety  and  government  from  an  obsti- 

ment  upon  the  people  ;  to  bind  tlieir  kings  with  chains  and  their  nobles 
with  tettt-rs  ot  iron-  to  execute  upon  them  the  judgments  written;  this 
honour  have  all  his  saints."  Psal.  cilix.  ver.  6.  7,  8.  9.  Hush  Peters,  the 
mad  chaplain  of  Cromwell,  preached  frequently  upon  tins  text. 

i  Rush.  vol.  viii.  p.  880.  ,  „,   
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iiate  miin,  whose  heart  lloil  hail  hardened;  that  those 
who,  at  the  expense  of  tlieir  blood,  hud  hitlierto  defended 
tlie  parliament  from  so  many  dancers,  would  still  con- 
tinue, with  fidelity  and  coiirajje,  to  protect  them  against  all 
opposition  in  this  vigorous  measure.  "  Teach  them  not," 
added  he,  "  by  your  neglectrng  your  own  safety  and  that 
of  the  kingdom,  (in  which  theirs  too  is  involved,)  to  ima- 
gine themselves  betrayed,  and  their  interests  abandoned 
to  the  rage  and  malice  of  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  whom, 
for  your  sake,  they  have  dared  to  provoke.  Beware, 
(and  at  tliese  woi-ds  lie  laid  liis  hand  on  his  sword,) 
beware,  lest  despair  cause  them  to  seek  safety  by  some 
other  means  than  by  adhering  to  you,  who  know  not  how 
to  consult  your  own  safety."™  Such  arguments  prevail- 
ed, though  ninety-one  members  had  still  the  courage  to 
oppose.  It  was  voted  that  no  more  ad- 
isi  Jan.  jfgsses  be  made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters 
or  messages  be  received  from  him ;  and  that  it  be  trea- 
son for  any  one,  without  leave  of  the  two  Houses,  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  him.  Tlie  Lords  concurred  in 
the  same  ordinance." 

By  this  vote  of  non-addresses,  (so  it  was  called,)  the 
king  was  in  reality  dethroned,  and  the  whole  constitution 
formally  overthrown.  So  violent  a  measure  was  supported 
bv  a  declaration  of  the  Commons  no  less  violent.  The 
blackest  calumnies  were  there  thrown  upon  the  king ;  such 
as,  even  in  their  famous  remonstrance,  tliey  thought  proper 
to  omit,  as  incredible  and  extravagant :  tlie  poisoning  of 
his  father,  the  betraying  of  Rochelle,  the  contriving  of  the 
Irish  massacre."  By  blasting  his  fame,  had  that  injury 
been  in  their  power,  they  formed  a  very  proper  prelude  to 
the  executing  of  violence  on  his  person. 

No  sooner  had  the  king  tefused  his  assent  to  the  four 
bills,  tlian  Hammond,  by  orders  from  the  army,  removed 
all  his  servants,  cut  off'  his  coiTespondence  with  his  friends, 
and  shut  him  up  in  close  confinement.  The  king  after- 
wards showed  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick  a  decrepit  old  man, 
who,  he  said,  was  emploved  to  kindle  his  fire,  and  was  the  . 
best  company  he  enjoyed,  during  several  months  that  this  I 
rigorous  confinement  lasted.p  No  amusement  was  allowed 
him,  nor  society,  which  might  relieve  his  anxious  thoughts : 
to  be  speedily  poisoned  or  assassinated  was  the  only  pros- 
pect which  he  had  every  moment  before  his  eyes  :  for  he 
entertained  no  apprehension  of  a  judicial  sentence  and  | 
execution ;  an  event  of  which  no  history'hitherto  furnished  (' 
an  example.  Meanwhile,  the  parliament  was  very  indus-j 
trious  in  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  the  intelligence) 
which  they  received  from  Hammond ;  how  cheerful  the 
king  was,  how  pleased  with  every  one  that  approached 
him,  how  satisfied  in  his  present  condition  ;<i  as  if  the 
view  of  such  benignity  and  constancy  had  not  been  more 
proper  to  inflame,  than  allay,  the  general  compassion  of 
the  people.  The  great  source  whence  the  kin;;  derived 
consolation  amidst  all  his  calamities,  was  undoubtedly  re- 
liL'ion;  a  principle  which,  in  him,  seems  to  have  contained 
nothing  fierce  or  gloomy,  nothing  which  enraged  him 
against  his  adversaries,  or  terrified  him  with  the  dismal 
prospect  of  futurity.  While  every  thing  around  him  bore 
a  hostile  aspect ;  while  friends,  family,  relations,  whom 
he  passionately  loved,  were  placed  at  a  distance,  and 
unable  to  serve  him  ;  he  reposed  himself  with  confidence 
in  the  arms  of  that  Being  who  penetrates  and  sustains  all 
nature,  and  whose  severities,  if  received  with  piety  and 
resignation,  he  regarded  as  the  surest  pledges  of  unex- 
hausted favour. 

Second  civil  The  parliament  and  army,  meanwhile, 
""•  enjoyed  not  in  tranquillitv  that  power  which 
they  had  obtained  with  so  much  violence  and  injustice. 
Combinations  and  conspiracies,  they  were  sensible,  were 
every  where  tbrming  around  them ;  and  Scotland,  whence 
the  king's  cause  had  received  the  first  fatal  dLsaster,  seemed 
now  to  promise  its  support  and  assistance. 

Before  the  surrender  of  the  king's  person  at  Newcastle, 
and  much  more  since  that  event,  the  subjects  of  discon- 
tent had  been  daily  multiplying  between  the  two  king- 
doms. The  independents,  who  began  to  prevail,  took  all 
occasions  of  mortifying  the  Scots,  whom  the  presbyterians 
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looked  on  with  the  greatest  atlection  and  veneration. 
When  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who,  joined  to  a  com- 
mittee of  English  Lords  and  Commons,  liad  managed  the 
war,  were  ready  to  depart,  it  was  proposed  in  parliament 
to  give  them  tlianks  for  their  civilities  and  good  offices. 
The  independents  insisted,  that  the  words  good  offices 
should  be  struck  out ;  and  tlius  the  whole  brotherly 
friendship  and  intimate  alliance  with  the  Scots  resolved 
itself  into  an  acknowledgment  of  tlieir  being  well-bred 
gentlemen. 

The  advance  of  the  army  to  London,  the  subjection  of 
the  parliament,  the  seizing  of  the  king  at  Iloldenbv,  his 
confinement  in  Carisbroke  castle,  were  so  many  blows 
sensibly  felt  by  that  nation,  as  threatening  the  final  over- 
throw of  presbytery,  to  which  they  were  so  passionately 
devoted.  The  covenant  was  profanely  called  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  almanack  out  of  date ;'  and  that  iinpiety, 
though  complained  of,  had  passed  uncensured.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  determine  and  establish  orthodoxy  by  the 
sword  and  by  penal  statutes,  they  saw  the  sectarian  army, 
who  were  absolute  masters,  claim  an  unbounded  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  the  presbyterians  resarded  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  All  the  violences  put  on  the  king 
they  loudly  blamed,  as  repugnant  to  the  covenant,  by 
which  they  stood  engaued  to  defend  his  royal  person. 
And  those  very  actions  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
guilty,  they  denominated  treason  and  rebellion,  when  exe- 
cuted bv  an  opposite  party. 

The  Earls  of  Loudon,  Lauderdale,  and  Laiieric,  ivho 
were  sent  to  London,  protested  against  the  four  bills  ;  as 
containing  too  great  a  diminution  of  the  king's  civil  power, 
and  firoviding  no  security  for  religion.  They  complained, 
that  notwithstanding  this  protestation,  the  bills  were  still 
insisted  on  ;  contrary  to  tlie  solemn  league,  and  to  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations.  And  when  they  accom- 
panied the  English  commissioners  to  the  isle  of  M'ight, 
they  secretly  formed  a  treaty  with  tlie  king,  for  arming 
Scotland  in  his  favour.* 

Three  parties,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  invasion  from 
Scotland  :  the  Hot/aliits,  who  insisted  upon  ScoUand. 
the  restoration  of  the  king's  authority,  without  any  regajd 
to  religious  sects  or  tenets  :  of  these  Montrose,  though 
absent,  was  regarded  as  the  head.  The  rigid preshi/teriam, 
who  hated  the  king,  even  more  than  they  abhorred  tolera- 
tion ;  and  who  determined  to  give  him  no  assistance  till 
he  should  subscribe  the  covenant :  these  were  governed 
by  Argyle.  The  7«orfera^eBrfs6(/teWans,  who  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  crown,  and 
hoped,  by  supporting  the  presbyterian  party  in  England, 
to  suppress  the  sectarian  army,  and  to  reinstate  the  par- 
liament, as  well  as  the  king,  in  their  just  freedom  and 
authority  :  the  two  brothers,  Hamilton  and  Laiieric,  were 
leaders  of  this  party. 

When  Pendennis  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary army,  Hamilton,  who  then  obtained  his  liberty, 
returned  into  Scotland  ;  and  being  generously  determined 
to  remember  ancient  favours,  more  than  recent  injuries, 
he  immediately  embraced,  with  zeal  and  success,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  cause.  He  obtained  a  vote  from  the 
Scottish  parliament  to  arm  40,000  men  in  support  of  the 
king's  authority,  and  to  call  over  a  considerable  body 
under  Monro,  who  commanded  the  Scottish  forces  in 
Ulster.  And  though  he  openly  protested,  that  the  cove- 
nant was  the  foundation  of  all  his  measures,  he  secretly 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  English  royalists. 
Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  who 
had  levied  considerable  forces  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  general  assembly  who  sat  at  the  same  time,  and 
was  guided  by  Argyle,  dreaded  the  consequence  of  these 
measures,  and  foresaw  that  the  opposite  party,  if  success- 
ful, would  effect  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  without  the 
establishment  of  presbytery,  in  England.  To  join  the  king 
before  he  had  subscribed  the  covenant  was,  in  their  eyes, 
to  restore  him  to  his  honour  before  Christ  had  obtained 
his  ;'  and  they  thundered  out  anathemas  against  every  one 
who  paid  otedience  to  the  parliament.  Two  supreme 
independent  judicatures  were  erected  in  the  kingdom; 
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one  tlircateninfj  the  people  witli  damnation  and  eternal 
torments  ;  the  other  with  imprisonment,  banishment,  and 
military  excaition.  The  pruplc  were  distracted  in  their 
choice;  and  the  armament  of  Hamilton's  party,  thousli 
seconded  Ijy  all  the  civil  power,  went  on  but  slowly.  The 
rovabsts  he  would  not  as  yet  allow  to  join  him,  lest  he 
might  ^ive  ollence  to  the  ecclesiastical  party  ;  though  he 
secretly  promised  them  trust  and  preferment  as  soon  as 
his  ariiiy  should  advance  into  England. 

While  the  Scots  were  making;  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  every  part  of  that  kingdom  was  agi- 
tated with  tumults,  insurrections,  conspiracies,  discontents. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  people  gain  any  thing  by  revolutions 
in  government ;  because  the  new  settlement,  jealous  and 
insecure,  must  commonly  be  supported  witli  more  expense 
and  severity  than  the  old :  but  on  no  occasion  was  the 
truth  of  this  maxim  more  sensibly  felt,  than  in  the  present 
situation  of  England.  Complaints  against  the  oppression 
of  ship-money,  against  the  tyranny  of  the  star-chamber, 
had  roused  the  people  to  arms  :  and  having  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  crown,  they  found  themselves  loaded 
with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes,  formerly  unknown  :  and 
scarcely  an  appearance  of  law  and  liberty  remained  in  the 
administration.  The  presbyterians,  who  had  chiefly  sup- 
ported the  war,  were  enraged  to  find  the  prize,  just  when 
It  seemed  within  their  reach,  snatched  by  violence  from 
them.  The  royalists,  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
by  the  cruel  treatment  which  the  king  now  received  from 
tne  army,  were  strongly  animated  to  restore  him  to  libertv, 
and  to  recover  the  advantages  which  they  had  unfortu- 
nately lost.  All  orders  of  men  were  inflamed  with  indig- 
nation at  seeing  the  military  prevail  over  the  civil  power, 
and  king  and  parliament  at  once  reduced  to  subjection  by 
a  mercenary  army.  Many  persons  of  family  and  distinc- 
tion had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  acihered  to  the 
parliament :  but  all  these  were,  by  the  new  party,  deprived 
of  authority ;  and  every  oflice  was  intrusted  to  the  most 
ignoble  part  of  the  nation.  A  base  populace  exalted  above 
their  superiors  :  hypocrites  exercising  iniquity  under  the 
vizor  of  religion  :  these  circumstances  promised  notroucli 
liberty  or  lenity  to  the  people ;  and  these  were  now  found 
united  in  the  same  usurped  and  illegal  administration. 

Though  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  combine  in  their 
hatred  of  military  tyranny,  the  ends  which  the  several 
parties  pursued  were  so  different,  that  little  concert  was 
observed  in  their  insurrections.  Langhorne,  Poyer,  and 
Powel,  presbvterian  officers,  who  commanded  bodies  of 
troops  in  Wales,  were  the  first  that  declared  themselves ; 
and  they  drew  together  a  considerable  army  in  those 
parts,  which  were  extremely  devoted  to  the  roval  cause. 
An  insurrection  was  raised  in  Kent  by  young  Hales  and 
the  Earl  of  Norwich.  Lord  Cape!,  Sir  C'harles  Lucas, 
Sir  George  Lisle,  excited  commotions  in  Essex.  The 
Earl  of  Holland,  who  had  several  times  changed  sides 
since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  endeavoured 
to  assemble  forces  in  Surrey.  Pomfret  castle  in  Yorkshire 
was  surpnsed  by  Maurice.  Langdale  and  Musgrave 
were  in  arms,  and  masters  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  in  the 
north. 

What  seemed  the  most  dangerous  circumstance,  the 
general  spirit  of  discontent  had  seized  the  fleet.  Seven- 
teen ships,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  declared  for 
the  king;  and  putting  Rainsborow,  their  admiral,  ashore, 
sailed  over  to  Holland,  where  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  took 
the  command  of  them." 

Tlie  English  royalists  exclaimed  loudly  against  Hamil- 
ton's delays,  which  they  attributed  to  arefined  policy  in 
the  S-:ots;  as  if  their  intentions  were,  that  all  the  king's 
paitv  should  first  be  suppressed,  and  the  victorv  remain 
solely  to  the  presbyterians.  Hamilton,  with  better  reason, 
complained  of  the  precipitate  humour  of  the  English 
royalists,  who,  by  their  ill-timed  insurrections,  forced  him 
to  march  his  arrriy  before  his  levies  were  completed,  or  his 
preparations  in  any  forwardness. 

No  commotions  beyond  a  tumult  of  the  apprentices, 
which  was  soon  suppressed,  were  raised  in  London  :  the 
terror  of  the  army  kept  the  citizens  in  subjection.  The 
parliament  was  so  overawed,  that  they  declared  the  Scots 
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to  be  enemies,  and  all  who  joined  them  traitors.  Ninety 
members,  however,  of  the  lower  House,  had  the  courage 
to  dis.seiU  from  this  vote. 

Cromwell,  and  the  military  council,  prepared  themselves 
with  vigour  and  conduct  fur  defence.  Tlie  establishment 
of  the  army  was  at  this  time  20,000  men  ;  but  by  enlist- 
ingsupemumeranes,the  regiments  were  iireatly  augmented, 
and  commonly  consisted  of  more  than  double  their  stated 
complement.'  Colonel  Horton  first  attacked  the  revolted 
troops  in  Wales,  and  gave  them  a  considerable  defeat. 
The  remnants  of  the  vanquished  threw  themselves  into 
Pembroke,  and  were  there  closely  besieged,  and  soon  after 
taken  by  Cromwell.  Lambert  was  opposed  to  Langrave 
and  Mus':n"ave  in  the  north,  and  gained  advantages  over 
them.  Sir  Michael  Livesey  defeated  the  Earl  of  Holland 
at  Kingston,  and,  pursuing  his  victory,  took  him  prisoner 
at  St.  Neots.  Fairfax,  having  routed  the  Kentish  royal- 
ists at  Maidstone,  followed  the  broken  army :  and  when 
they  joined  the  royalists  of  Essex,  and  threw  themselves 
into  Colchester,  he  laid  siege  to  that  place,  which  defended 
itself  to  the  last  extremity.  A  new  fleet  was  manned  and 
sent  out  under  the  command  of  Warwick,  to  oppose  the 
revolted  ships  of  which  the  prince  had  taken' the  command. 

While  the  forces  were  employed  in  all  quarters,  the 
parliament  regained  its  liberty,  and  began  to  act  with  its 
wonted  courage  and  Sjiirit.  The  members  who  had  with- 
drawn, from  terror  of  the  army,  returned ;  and  infusing 
boldness  into  their  companions,  restored  to  the  presbyterian 
party  the  ascendant  which  it  had  formerly  lost.  'The 
eleven  impeached  members  were  recalled,  and  the  vote, 
by  which  they  were  expelled,  was  reversed.  The  vote  too 
of  non-addresses  was  repealed  ;  and  commissioners,  five 
Peers  and  ten  Commoners,  were  sent  to  Newport  in  the 
isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  king.*  He  was 
allowed  to  summon  several  of  his  friends  and  old  coun- 
sellors, that  he  might  have  their  advice  in  this  important 
transaction."  The  theologians  on  both  sides,  armed  with 
their  syllogisms  and  quotations,  attended  as  auxiliaries.'' 
By  them  the  flame  had  first  been  raised  ;  and  their  appear- 
ance was  but  a  bad  prognostic  of  its  extinction.  Any 
other  instruments  seemed  better  adapted  for  a  treaty  of 
pacification. 

When  the  king  presented  himself  to  this  ^^^^^  ^ 
company,  a  great  and  sensible  alteration  was  'i  reaiy  of 
remarked  in  his  aspect,  from  what  it  appear-  ^ewp""- 
ed  the  year  before,  when  he  resided  at  Hampton-court. 
The  moment  his  servants  had  been  removed,  he  had  laid 
aside  all  care  of  his  person,  and  had  allowed  his  beard 
and  hair  to  grow,  ana  to  hang  dishevelled  and  neglected. 
His  hair  was  become  almost  entirely  gi'ey;  either  from 
the  decline  of  years,  or  from  that  load  of  sorrows,  under 
which  he  laboured,  and  which,  though  borne  with  con- 
stancy, preyed  inwardly  on  his  sensible  and  tender  mind. 
His  friends  beheld  with  compassion,  and  perhaps  even 
his  enemies,  that  grei/  and  discrmcned  head,  as  he  himself 
terms  it,  in  a  copy  of  verses,  which  the  truth  of  the  senti- 
ment, rather  than  any  elegance  of  expression,  renders 
very  pathetic  .Having  in  vain  endeavoured  by  courage 
to  defend  his  throne  from  his  armed  adversaries,  it  now 
behoved  him,  by  reasoning  and  persuasion,  to  save  some 
fragments  of  it  from  these  peaceful,  and  no  less  implaca- 
ble, negotiators. 

The  vigour  of  the  king's  mind,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  decline  of  his  body,  here  appeared  unbroken  and 
decayed.  The  parliamentary  commissioners  would  allow 
none  of  his  counsel  to  be  present,  and  refused  to  enter 
into  reasoning  with  any  but  himself.  He  alone,  during 
the  transactions  of  two  months,  was  obliged  to  maintain 
the  argument  against  fifteen  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and 
capacity  in  both  Houses ;  and  no  advantage  was  ever  ob- 
tained over  him.»  This  was  the  scene,  above  all  others, 
in  which  he  was  qualified  to  excel.  A  quick  conception, 
a  cultivated  understanding,  a  chaste  elocution,  a  dignified 
manner ;  by  theseaccomplishraents  he  triumphed  in  all  dis- 
cussions of  cool  and  temperate  reasoning.  The  king  is  muck 
changed,  said  the  Earl  ot  Salisbury  to  Sir  Philip  VVarwick : 
He  is  extremely  improved  of  late.  No,  replied  Sir 
Pliilip  ;  he  was  ahvays  so :  but  you  are  now  at  last  sensible 
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lit  itP  Sir  Henry  \'aiic,  discoursing  with  his  fellow-com- 
missioners, drew  M\  aTj^ument  Ironi  the  king's  uncommon 
abiliiies,  why  the  terms  of  pacification  must  be  rendered 
more  strict  and  rigid."^  But  Charles's  capacity  shone  not 
equally  in  action  as  in  reasonin?. 

The  first  point  insisted  on  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, was  the  king's  recalling  all  his  proclamations  and 
declarations  asainst  the  jwrliament,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ipg  that  tliey  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence.  He 
frankly  oftered  the  former  concession  ;  but  long  scrupled 
the  latter.  The  falsehood,  as  well  as  indignity,  of  that  ac- 
knowledgment, beg-at  in  his  breast  an  extreme  reluctance 
against  it.  The  king  had  no  doubt,  in  some  particulare  of 
moment,  invaded,  from  a  seemiuE  necessity,  the  privileges 
of  his  people:  but  having  renounced  all  claim  to  these 
usurped  powers,  having  confessed  all  his  errors,  and  having 
repaired  everv  breach  in  the  constitution,  and  even  erected 
new  ramparts  in  order  to  secure  it ;  he  could  no  longer, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  be  represented  as  the 
aggressor.  However  it  might  be  pretended,  that  the  former 
display  of  his  arbitrary  inclinations,  or  rather  his  monar- 
chical principles,  rendered  an  offensive  or  preventive  war 
in  the  |>arlianient  prudent  and  reasonable;  it  could  never, 
in  any  proprietv  of  speech,  make  it  be  termed  a  defensive 
one.  But  the  parliament,  sensible  that  the  letter  of  the 
law  condemned  them  as  rebels  and  traitors,  deemed  this 
point  absolutely  necessary  for  their  future  security :  and 
the  king,  finding  that  peace  could  be  obtained  on  no  other 
terms,  at  last  yielded  to  it.  He  only  entereil  a  protest, 
which  was  adinitted ;  that  no  concession  made  by  him 
should  be  valid,  unless  the  whole  treaty  of  pacification 
were  concluded.'' 

He  agreed  that  the  parliament  should  retain,  during  the 
term  of  twenty  years,  the  power  over  the  militia  and  army, 
and  that  of  levyme  what  money  they  pleased  for  their 
support.  He  even  yielded  to  them  the  right  of  resuming, 
at  anv  time  afterwards,  this  authority,  whenever  they 
should  declare  such  a  resumption  necessary  for  public 
safety.  In  efi'ect,  the  important  power  of  the  sword  was 
for  ever  ravished  from  him  and  his  successors." 

He  agreed,  that  all  the  great  offices,  during  twenty  vears, 
should  be  filled  by  both  Houses  of  parliament.'  He  re- 
linquished to  them  the  entire  government  of  Ireland,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war  there.?  He  renounced  the  power 
of  the  wards,  and  accepted  of  100,000  pounds  a  year  in 
lieu  of  it.''  He  acknowledged  the  validity  of  their  great 
seal,  and  eave  up  his  own.'  He  abandoned  the  power  of 
creating  Peers  without  consent  of  parliament :  and  he 
agreed  that  all  the  debts,  contracted  in  order  to  support 
the  war  against  bin.,  should  be  paid  by  the  people. 

So  great  were  the  alterations  made  on  the  English  con- 
stitution by  this  treaty,  that  the  king  said,  not  without 
reason,  that  he  had  been  more  an  enemy  to  his  people  by 
these  concessions,  could  he  have  prevented  them,  than  by 
any  other  action  of  his  life. 

Of  all  the  demands  of  the  parliament,  Charles  refused 
only  two.  Though  he  relin<iuished  almost  every  power  of 
the  cro«Ti,  he  would  neither  give  up  bis  friends  to  punish- 
ment, nor  desert  what  he  esteemed  his  religious  duty. 
The  severe  repentance,  which  he  had  undergone,  for  aban- 
doning Strafford,  had,  no  doubt,  confirmed  him  in  the  re- 
solution never  again  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  error.  His  long 
solitude  and  severe  afflictions  had  conttibuted  to  rivet 
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q  'I  he  king  composed  a  letter  to  the  prince,  in  which  he  related  the 
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>  of  this  transaction,  and  accompanirti  his  narrative  witii 
veral  wise,  as  well  as  pathelical,  reflirctions  and  adMces.  The  words  with 
which  he  concluded  the  letter,  are  remarkable.  "  By  what  hath  been  said, 
you  see  how  long  1  have  laboured  in  the  search  ot  peace :  do  not  you  be 
disheartened  tn  tread  in  the  same  steps.  Use  all  worthy  meaos  to  restore 
yourself  lo^'our  liehls;  but  prefer  the  way  of  peace:  show  the  greatness 


position  is  in  our  ill  wishers,  you  would  avoid  that  spirit.  Censure  me 
not  for  having  parted  with  so  much  of  our  right :  Ihe  price  was  great ;  but 
the  commodity  was  security  to  us.  peace  to  our  people.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  another  parliatoent  would  remember,  how  useful  a  king's  |>ower 
is  to  a  people's  liberty  ;  of  how  much  p^mcr  1  divested  myself,  that  I  and 
they  miKht  meet  once  again  in  a  parliamentary  way.  in  order  to  agree  the 
IxMinds  of  prince  and  people.  Give  belief  to  mv  ex|>erience,  never  to  affect 
more  greafneas  or  prerogative,  than  what  is  really  and  intrinsically  for  the 
good  of  the  subjects,  uoi  tile  satisfaction  of  favourites.    If  you  thus  use  it. 


him  the  more  in  those  religious  principles,  which  had  ever 
a  considerable  influence  over  him.  iJis  desire,  however, 
of  finishing  an  accommodation  induced  him  to  go  as  far 
in  both  these  particulars,  as  he  thought  anywise  consist- 
ent with  his  dutv. 

The  estates  of'  the  royalists  being,  at  that  time,  almost 
entirely  under  sequestration,  Charles,  who  could  give  them 
no  protection,  consented  that  they  should  pay  such  com- 
positions as  they  and  the  parliament  could  agree  on,  and 
only  begged  that  thev  might  be  made  as  moderate  as  pos- 
sible. He  had  not  the  disposal  of  offices  ;  and  it  seemed 
but  a  small  sacrifice  to  consent,  that  a  certain  number  of 
his  friends  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  public  em- 
ployments.'^ But  w  hen  the  parliament  deinanded  a  bill  of 
attainder  and  banishment  against  seven  persons,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  Lord  Digbv,  Lord  Biron,  Sir  Marnia- 
dnke  Langdale,  Sir  Richard  Granville,  Sir  Francis  Dod- 
dington,  and  Judge  .Tenkins,  the  king  absolutely  refused 
compliance  :  llieir  banishment  for  a  limited  time  he  was 
willing  to  agree  to.' 

Religion  was  the  fatal  point  about  which  tlie  diflerences 
had  arisen  ;  and  of  ;dl  others,  it  was  tlie  least  susceptible 
of  composition  or  moderation  between  the  contending 
parties.  The  parliament  insisted  on  the  establishment  of 
presbytery,  the  sale  of  the  chapter  lands,  the  abolition  of 
all  forms  of  prayer,  and  strict  laws  against  catholics.  The 
king  offered  to  retrench  every  thing  which  he  did  not 
esteem  of  apostolical  institution  :  he  was  willing  to  abolish 
archbishops,  deans,  prebends,  canons  :  he  offered,  that  the 
chapter  lands  should  be  let  at  low  leases  during  ninety- 
nine  years  :  he  consented,  that  the  present  church  govern- 
ment should  continue  during  three  yeiurs."'  After  that 
time,  he  required  not  that  any  thing  should  be  restored  to 
bishops  but  the  power  of  ordination,  and  even  that  power 
to  be  exercised  by  advice  of  the  presbyters."  If  the  parli.i- 
inent,  upon  the  expiration  of  that  period,  still  insisted  on 
their  demand,  all  other  branches  of  episcopal  jurisdiction 
were  abolished,  and  a  new  form  of  church  government 
must,  by  common  consent,  be  established.  The  book  of 
Common  Prayer  he  was  willing  to  renounce,  but  required 
the  liberty  of  using  some  other  liturgy  in  his  own  chapel." 
A  demand  which,  though  seemingly  reasonable,  was  (losi- 
ti^ely  refused  by  the  parliament. 

In  the  dispute  on  these  articles,  one  is  not  surprised, 
tliat  two  of  the  parliamentary  theologians  should  tell  the 
king.  That  if  lie  did  not  consent  to  the  utter  abolitvm  of 
episcopacy,  lie  unndd  he  damned.  But  it  is  not  without 
some  indignation  that  we  read  the  following  vote  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  ;  "  The  Houses,  out  of  their  detesta- 
tion to  that  abominable  idolatry  used  in  the  mass,  do  de- 
clare that  they  cannot  admit  of,  or  consent  unto,  any  such 
indulgence  in  any  law,  as  is  desired  by  his  majesty,  for 
exempting  the  queen  and  her  family  from  the  penalties  to 
be  enacted  against  the  exercise  of  the  mass."p  The  treaty 
of  marriage,  the  regard  to  the  queen's  sex  and  high  station, 
even  common  humanity ;  all  considerations  were  under- 
valued, in  comparison  of  llieir  bigoted  prejudices."] 

It  was  eridently  the  interest  both  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment, to  finish  their  treaty  with  all  expedition  ;  and  endea- 
vour, by  their  combined  force,  to  resist,  if  possible,  the 
usurping  fury  of  the  army.  It  seemed  even  the  interest  of 
the  parliament,  to  leave  in  the  king's  hand  a  considerable 
share  of  authority,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  pro- 

to  any,  whom  you  incline  lo  ne  exiraordin:  .  ^.  - 
perceive  that  all  men  intrust  their  treasure  where  it  returns  theh,  iii„;>c3,^ 
and  if  a  prince,  like  the  sea,  receive  and  repay  all  the  frpsli  streams  whicn 
'  '  ~  wilh  him,  they  will  not  grudge,  but  pride  themselves  to 
ocean.  '1  hrse  ronsideralions  may  make  you  as  greats 
;  and  your  state  may  be  so  much  the 
established,  as  mine  hath  been  shaken.  For  our  subjects  have  learn- 
princes,  are  but  triumphs  over 
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....  ly.  1  am  sensible  mto  what  hand's  1  am  fallen ;  and  yet.  I 
bless  God,  1  nave  those  in^va^<!  i,-iieshmenls,  which  the  malice  of  my  ene- 
mies cannot  perturb.  I  have  Irarned  to  be  busy  mysell,  by  retiring  into 
myself;  and  therefore  can  the  bvlivr  digest  whatever  befalls  me,  not  doubt- 
ing but  God's  providence  will  lestiain  our  enemies'  power,  and  turn  tlieir 
fierceness  into  his  praise.  To  conclude,  U  God  give  you  success,  us*  it 
humbly,  and  be  ever  far  from  revenge.  If  he  restore  you  to  your  right  on 
hard  conditions,  whatever  you  pnimise,  keep.  'I  hese  men,  who  have 
■  'latcd  laws  which  they  were  bound  to  pre.ser\e.  wiU  find  their  triumphs 
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tect  Uiem  and  himself  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  But 
tlie  terms  on  which  Ihev  insisted  were  so  rigorous,  that  the 
king,  fearing  no  worse  from  the  most  implacable  enemies, 
was  in  no  haste  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  And  so  j^reat 
was  tlie  bigotry  on  both  sides,  that  they  were  wilhuL'  to 
sacrifice  the  greatest  civd  mterests,  rather  than  relin(|uish 
the  most  mimite  of  their  theological  contentions.  Trom 
these  causes,  assisted  by  the  artifice  of  the  independents, 
the  treaty  was  spun  out  to  such  a  length,  that  the  inva- 
sions and  insurrections  were  every  where  subdued  ;  and 
the  army  had  leisure  to  execute  their  violent  and  sanguin- 
ary purposes. 
Civil  war  and  Hamilton,  having  entered  England  with 
invasion  re-  a  numerous,  though  undisciplined,  army, 
iiresscd.  durst  not  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Lang- 

dale  ;  because  the  English  royalists  had  refused  to  take 
the  covenant ;  and  the  Scottish  presbyterians,  though  en- 
gaged for  the  king,  refused  to  join  them  on  any  other  terms. 
The  two  armies  marched  together,  though  at  some  distance ; 
nor  could  even  the  approach  of  tlie  parliamentary  army, 
under  Cromwell,  oblige  the  covenanters  to  consult  their 
own  safety,  by  a  close  union  with  the  royalists.  When 
(irineiples  are  so  absurd  and  so  destructive  of  human  so- 
ciety, it  may  safely  be  averred,  that  the  more  sincere  and 
the  more  disinterested  they  are,  they  only  become  the  more 
ridiculous  and  the  more  odious. 

Cromwell  feared  not  to  oppose  8000  men,  to  the  numer- 
ous armies  of  20,000,  commanded  by  Hamilton  and  Lang- 
dale.  He  attacked  the  latter  by  surprise,  near  Preston  in 
Lancashire;  ■■  and,  though  the  royalists  made  a  brave  re- 
sistance, yet,  not  being  succoured  in  time  by  their  con- 
federates, they  were  almost  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Hamilton 
was  next  attacked,  put  to  rout,  and  pursued  to  L^toxeter, 
where  he  surrendered  himself  prisoner.  Cromwell  fol- 
lowed his  advantage  ;  and,  marching  into  Scotland  with  a 
considerable  body,  joined  Argyle,  who  was  also  in  arms  ; 
and  having  su])pressed  Laneric,  Monro,  and  other  moderate 
))resbyterians,  he  placed  the  power  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
ihe  violent  party.  The  ecclesiastical  authority,  exalted 
above  the  civil,  exercised  the  severest  vengeance  on  all 
who  had  a  share  in  Hamilton's  engagement,  as  it  was 
called  ;  nor  could  any  of  that  party  recover  trust,  or  even 
live  in  safety,  but  by  doing  solemn  and  public  penance 
for  taking  arms,  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  defence  of 
their  lawftil  so\  ereign. 

The  Chancellor  Loudon,  who  had,  at  first,  countenanced 
Hamilton's  enterprise,  being  terrified  with  the  menaces 
ot  tlie  clergy,  had,  some  time  before,  gone  over  to  the 
other  jiarty  ;  and  he  now  openly  in  the  church,  though  in- 
vested with  the  highest  civil  character  in  the  kingdom,  did 
penance  for  his  obedience  to  the  parliament,  which  he 
termed  a  carnal  self-seeking.  He  accompanied  his  penance 
with  so  many  tears,  and  such  pathetical  addresses  to  the 
people  for  their  prayers  in  this  his  uttermost  sorrow  and 
distress,  that  a  universal  weeping  and  lamentation  took 
place  among  the  deluded  audience.' 

The  loan  of  great  sums  of  money,  often  to  the  ruin 
of  families,  was  exacted  from  all  sucli  as  lay  under  any 
suspicion  of  favouring  the  king's  party  ;  though  their  coii- 
iliict  had  been  ever  so  inoffensive.  This  was  a  device, 
tillen  upon  by  the  ruling  party,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
leach  Heart  Malignants.'  Never,  in  this  island,  was 
known  a  more  severe  and  arbitrary  government,  than  was 
g'^nerally  exercised  by  the  patrons'of  liberty  in  both  king- 
doms. 

The  siege  of  Colchester  terminated  in  a  manner  no  less 
unfortunate  than  Hamilton's  engagement  for  the  royal 
cause.  After  suffering  the  utmost  extremities  of  famine, 
after  feeding  on  the  vilest  aliments,  the  garrison  desired, 
at  last,  to  capitulate.  Fairfax  required  them  to  surrender 
at  discretion;  and  he  gave  such  an  explanation  to  these 
terms,  as  to  reserve  to  himself  povfer,  if  ne  pleased,  to  put 
I  hem  all  instantly  to  the  sword.  The  officers  endeavoured, 
'Hough  in  vain,  to  persuade  the  soldiers,  bv  making  a  vi- 
goniiis  sally,  to  break  through,  at  least  to  sell  their  lives  as 
'Uar  as  possible.  They  were  obliged"  to  accept  of  the 
conditions  offered  ;  and  Fairfax,  instigated  by  Ireton,  to 
w.i'im  Cromwell,  in  his  absence,  had  consigned  over  the 
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government  of  the  passive  general,  seized  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
and  Sir  George  Lisle,  and  resolved  to  make  them  instant 
sacrifices  to  military  justice.  This  unusual  severity  was 
loudly  exclaimed  against  by  all  the  prisoners.  Lord 
Capel,  fearless  of  danger,  reproached  Irelon  with  it;  and 
challenged  him,  as  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  same 
honourable  cause,  to  exercise  the  same  impartial  vengeance 
on  all  of  them.  Lucas  was  first  shot,  and  he  himself  gave 
orders  to  fire,  with  the  same  alacrity  as  if  he  had  com- 
manded a  platoon  of  his  own  soldiers.  Lisle  instantly  ran 
and  kissed  the  dead  body,  then  cheerfully  presented  him- 
self to  a  like  fate.  Thinking  that  the  soldiers,  destined  for 
his  execution,  stood  at  too  great  a  distance,  he  called  to 
them  to  come  nearer :  one  of  them  replied,  I  '/I  warrant 
you.  Sir,  we'll  hit  you :  he  answered,  smiling,  Friends,  I 
have  been  nearer  you  when  you  hate  misled  nie.  Thus 
perished  this  generous  spirit,  not  less  beloved  for  his  mo- 
desty and  humanity,  than  esteemed  for  his  courage  and 
military  conduct. 

Soon  after,  a  gentleman  appearing  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, clothed  in  mourning  for  Sir  Charles  Lucas ;  that 
humane  prince,  suddenly  recollecting  the  hard  fate  of  his 
friends,  paid  them  a  tril^ute,  which  none  of  his  own  un- 
paralleled misfortunes  ever  extorted  from  him:  he  dis- 
solved into  a  flood  of  tears." 

Bv  these  multiplied  successes  of  the  army,  they  had 
subdued  all  their  enemies  ;  and  none  remained  but  the 
helpless  king  and  parliament,  to  oppose  their  violent  mea- 
sures. From  Cromwell's  suggestion,  a  remonstrance  was 
drawn  by  the  council  of  general  officers,  and  sent  to  the 
parliament.  They  there  complain  of  the  treaty  with  the 
king ;  demand  his  punishment  for  the  blood  spilt  during 
the  war;  require  a  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament, 
and  assert,  that  though  servants,  they  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sent these  important  points  to  their  masters,  who  are  them- 
selves no  better  than  servants  and  tiaislees  of  the  people. 
At  the  same  time,  they  advanced  with  the  army  to  Wind- 
sor, and  sent  Colonel  Eure  to  seize  the  .p|^^  i^j^^^  seized 
king's  person  at  Newport,  and  convey  him  again  bj  the 
to  Hurst-castle  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  where  am^y. 
he  was  detained  in  strict  confinement. 

This  measure  being  foreseen  some  time  before,  the  king 
was  exhorted  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  conceived  to 
be  very  easy :  but  having  given  his  word  to  the  parlia- 
ment liot  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  during  the 
treaty,  and  three  weeks  after,  he  would  not,  by  any  per- 
suasion, be  induced  to  hazard  the  reproach  of  violating 
that  promise.  Li  vain  was  it  urged,  that  a  promise  given 
to  the  parliament  could  no  longer  be  binding  ;  since  they 
could  no  longer  afibrd  him  protection  from  violence 
threatened  him  by  other  persons,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  no  tie  or  engagement.  Tlie  king  would  indulge  no 
refinements  of  casuistry,  however  plausible,  in  such  deli- 
cate subjects ;  and  was  resolved,  that  what  depredations 
soever  fortune  sliould  commit  upon  him,  she  never  should 
bereave  him  of  his  honour.* 

The  parliament  lost  not  courage,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  so  nearly  menaced.  Though 
without  any  plan  for  resisting  military  usurpations,  they 
resolved  to  withstand  them  to  the  uttermost ;  and  rather 
to  bring  on  a  violent  and  visible  subversion  of  government, 
than  lend  their  authority  to  those  illegal  and  sanguinary 
measures  which  were  projected.  They  set  aside  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  army,  without  deigning  to  answer  it ; 
they  voted  the  seizing  of  the  king's  person  to  be  without 
their  consent,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  general,  to  know 
by  what  authoritv  that  enterprise  had  been  executed ;  and 
tliey  issued  orders,  that  the  army  should  advance  no 
nearer  to  London. 

HoUis,  the  present  leader  of  the  presbyterians,  was  a 
man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity;  and  many  others  of 
that  party  seconded  his  magnanimous  spirit.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  them,  that  the  generals  and  principal  officers 
should,  for  their  disobedience  and  usurpations,  be  pro- 
claimed traitors  by  the  parliament. 

But  the  parliament  was  dealing  with  men  who  would 
not  be  frightened  by  words,  nor  retarded  by  any  scrupu- 
lous delicacy.    The  generals,  under  the  name  of  Fairfax, 
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(for  he  still  allowed  them  to  employ  his  name,)  marched 
the  army  to  London,  and  placiiii;  j;uards  in  Whitehall,  the 
Me\vs,  St.  James's,  Durham-house,  Covent-garden,  and 
Palace-yard,  surrounded  the  parliament  with  their  hostile 
armaments. 

The  parliament,  destitute  of  all  hopes  of  pre^-ailinit, 
retained,  however,  courage  to  resist.  Ihey  attempted,  in 
the  face  of  the  army,  to  close  their  treaty  with  the  king ; 
aijd  though  they  had  formerly  voted  his  concessions  with 
regard  to  the  cliurch  and  delinquents  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
tliev  now  took  into  consideration  the  final  resolution  with 
regard  to  the  whole.  After  a  violent  debate  of  three  days, 
it  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  129  against  83,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  a 
foundation  for  the  Houses  to  proceed  upon  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  when  the  Commons  were  to  meet,  Colonel 

Pride,  formerly  a  dra^-man,  had  environed  the  House  with 

two  regiments  ;  and,  directed  by  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  he 

P     ,        seized  in  the  passage  forty-one  members  of 

The  lioiise  tlie  presbyterian  party,  and  sent  them  to  a 
purged.  lo^  room,  which  passed  by  the  appellation 
of  hilt ;  whence  they  were  afterwards  carried  to  several 
inns.  Above  160  members  more  were  excluded  ;  and 
none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most  furious  and  the 
most  determined  of  the  independents  ;  and  these  exceeded 
not  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  This  invasion  of  the 
parliament  commonly  passed  under  the  name  of  Colonel 
Pride's  purge  ;  so  mucn  disposed  was  the  nation  to  make 
merry  with  the  dethroning  of  those  members,  who  had 
violently  arrogated  the  whole  authority  of  government,  and 
deprived  the  king  of  his  legal  prerogatives. 

The  subsequent  proceeJinsrs  of  the  parliament,  if  this 
diminutive  assembly  deserve  that  honourable  name,  retain 
not  the  least  appearance  of  law,  equity,  or  freedom.  Thev 
instantly  reversed  the  former  vote,  and  declared  the  king's 
concessions  unsatisfactory.  They  determined  that  no 
member,  absent  at  this  last  vote,  should  be  received,  till 
he  subscribed  it  as  agreeable  to  his  judgment.  They 
renewed  their  former  vole  of  non-addresses.  And  thev 
committed  to  prison  Sir  William  Waller,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  the  2:enerals  Massey,  Brown,  Copley,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  presbyterians.  These  men  by  their  credit 
and  authority,  which  was  then  very  high,  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  supported  tlie  parliament ;  and 
thereby  prepared  the  way  for  the  gieatness  of  the  present 
leaders,  who,  at  that  time,  were  of  small  account  in  the 
nation. 

The  secluded  members  having  published  a  paper,  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  the  violence  which  had  been  exercised 
upon  them,  and  a  protestation,  that  all  acts  were  void, 
which  from  tliat  time  had  been  transacted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  remaining  members  encountered  it  with  a 
declaration  in  which  tliey  pronounced  it  false,  scandalous, 
seditious,  and  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  visible  and 
fundamental  government  of  the  kingdom. 

These  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  held  the  whole 
nation  in  terror  and  astonishment.  Every  man  dreaded  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  contention  between  those 
mighty  powers  which  disputed  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
state.  Many  began  to  withdraw  their  effects  beyond  sea  : 
foreigners  scrupled  lo  give  any  credit  to  a  people,  so  torn 
by  domestic  faction,  and  oppressed  by  military  usurpation  : 
even  the  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom  began  to  stag- 
nate. And  in  order  to  remedy  these  growing  evils,  the 
generals,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  published  a  declaration, 
m  which  they  expressed  their  resolution  of  supporting  law 
and  justice.^ 

The  more  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men,  the  council  of 
officers  took  into  consideration  a  scheme,  called  The  agree- 
ment of  the  people ;  being  the  plan  of  a  republic,  to  he  sub- 
stiluted  in  tne  place  of  that  government  which  they  had  so 
violently  pulled  in  pieces.  Many  parts  of  this  scheme,  for 
correcting  the  inequalities  of  the  representative,  are  plau- 
sible, had  the  nation  been  disposed  to  receive  it,  or  had 
the  army  intended  to  impose  it.  Other  parts  are  too  per- 
fect for  human  nature,  and  savour  strongly  of  that  fanatical 
spirit  so  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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The  height  of  all  iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance  yet 
remained  ;  the  public  tiial  and  execution  of  their  sovereign. 
To  this  period  was  every  measure  precipitated  by  the  zeal- 
ous independents.  The  parliamentary  leaders  of  that 
parly  had  intended  that  the  army,  themselves,  should  exe- 
cute that  daring  enterprise ;  and!  they  deemed  so  megular 
and  lawless  a  deed  best  filled  to  sucli  irregular  and  lawless 
instruments.'  But  the  generals  were  too  wise  to  load 
themselves  singly  with  the  infamy  which,  they  knew,  must 
attend  an  action  so  shocking  to  the  general  sentiments  of 
mankind.  The  parliament,  they  were  resolved,  should 
share  with  them  the  reproach  of  a  measure  which  was 
thought  requisite  for  the  advancement  of  their  common 
ends  of  safety  and  ambition.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
therefore,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge 
against  the  king.  On  their  report  a  vote  passed,  declarmg 
it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament,  and 
appointing  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  to  try  Charles  for 
tins  new  invented  treason.  This  vote  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Peers. 

The  House  of  Peers,  during  the  civil  wars,  had,  all 
along,  been  of  small  account ;  but  it  had  lately,  since  the 
king's  fall,  become  totally  contemptible ;  and  very  few 
members  would  submit  to  the  mortification  of  attending  it. 
It  happened,  that  day,  to  be  fuller  than  usual,  and  they 
were  assembled,  to  the  number  of  sixteen.  Without  one 
dissenting  voice, and  almost  without  deliberation,  they  in- 
stantly rejected  the  vote  of  the  lower  House,  and  adjourned 
themselves  for  ten  days  ;  hoping  that  this  delay  would  be 
able  to  retard  the  furious  career  of  the  Commons. 

The  Commons  were  not  to  be  stopped  by     »   r,    ,, 
so  small   an   obstacle.     Having  first  eslab-       '     ■ '    *• 
lished  a  principle,  which  is  noble  in  itself,  and  seems 
specious,  but  is  belied  by  all  history  and  experience.  That 
the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power;  they  next  de- 
clared, that  the  Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  par- 
liament, being   chosen  by  the  people,  and  representing 
them,  are  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  that 
whatever  is  enacted  and  declared  to  be  law  by  the  Com- 
mons, hath  the  force  of  law,  without  the  consent  of  king 
or  House  of  Peers.    The  ordinance  for  the 
trial   of  Charles   Stuart,   King   of  England,       ^^  ■'*°- 
so  they  called  him,  was  again  read,  and  unanimously  as- 
sented to. 

In  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  violences  and  usur- 
pations, were  augmented  the  pretences  of  sanctity  among 
those  regicides.  "  Should  any  one  have  voluntarily  pro- 
posed," said  Cromwell  in  the  House,  "  to  bring  the  king 
to  punishment,  I  should  have  regarded  him  as  the  greatest 
traitor  ;  but,  since  Providence  and  necessity  have  cast  us 
upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  your  councils  ; 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  advice  on  this 
important  occasion.  Even  I  myself,"  subjoined  he, "  when 
I  was  lately  offering  up  petitions  for  his  majesty's  restora- 
tion, felt  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and 
considered  this  preternatural  movement  as  the  answer 
which  Heaven,  having  rejected  the  king,  has  sent  to  my 
supplications." 

A  woman  of  Hertfordshire,  illuminated  by  prophetical 
visions,  desired  admittance  into  the  military  councU,  and 
communicated  to  the  officers  a  revelation,  which  assured 
them  that  their  measures  were  consecrated  from  above, 
and  ratified  by  a  heavenly  sanction.  This  intelligence 
gave  tliem  great  comfort,  and  much  confirmed  them  in 
their  present  resolutions.* 

Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  the  most 
furious  enthusiast  in  the  army,  was  sent  with  a  strong 
party  to  conduct  the  king  to  London.  At  Windsor, 
Hamilton,  who  was  there  detained  a  prisoner,  was  ad- 
milted  into  the  king's  presence ;  and  falling  on  his  knees, 
passionately  exclaimed,  yiy  dear  master! — I  have  indeed 
been  so  to  ;/ou,  replied  Charles,  embracing  him.  No  further 
intercourse  was  allowed  between  them.  The  king  was 
instantly  hurried  away.  Hamilton  long  followed  him  with 
his  eyes,  all  suffused  in  tears,  and  prognosticated,  that  in 
this  short  salutation,  he  had  given  the  last  adieu  to  his 
sovereign  and  his  friend. 

Charles  himself  was  assured,  that  the  period  of  his  life 
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w:\s  now  approaching;  but  notwillistniiding  :iU  the  pre- 
parations which  were  making,  and  the  inteMisence  which 
lie  received,  he  could  not,  even  jet,  believe  that  his  enemies 
really  meant  to  conchule  their  violences  by  a  public  trial 
and  execution.  A  private  assassination  he  every  moment 
looked  for ;  and  thoiii;li  Harrison  assured  him,  that  his 
apprehensions  were  entirely  sjroundless,  it  was  by  that 
catastrophe,  so  frequent  with  detiironed  princes,  that  he 
expected  to  terminate  his  life.  In  appearance,  as  well 
as  in  reality,  the  kin?  was  now  dethroned.  All  the  exterior 
symbols  of  sovereignty  were  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants 
had  orders  to  serve  him  without  ceremony.  At  first,  he 
was  shocked  with  instances  of  rudeness  and  familiarity,  to 
which  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed.  Nuthing  so  con- 
temptible as  a  deai'isid  prince  !  was  the  reflection  which  they 
sui;.;ested  to  him.  lint  he  soon  reconciled  his  mind  to 
this,  as  he  had  done  to  his  other  calamities. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  were  now  adjusted  ; 
and  the  high  court  of  justice  fully  constituted.  It  con- 
sisted of  133  persons  as  named  by  the  Commons;  but 
there  scarcely  ever  sat  above  70  :  so  difficult  was  it,  not- 
withstanding the  blindness  of  prejudice  and  the  allure- 
ments of  interest,  to  engage  men  of  any  name  or  character 
in  that  criminal  measure.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrison, 
and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  most  of  them  of  mean 
birth,  were  members,  together  with  some  of  the  lower 
House,  and  some  citizens  of  London.  The  twelve  judges 
were  at  first  appointed  in  the  number :  but  as  they  had 
affirmed,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  of  English 
law  to  try  the  king  for  treason,  by  whose  authority  all  ac- 
cusations for  treason  must  necessarily  be  conducted;  their 
names,  as  well  as  those  of  some  Peers,  were  afterwards 
struck  out.  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  president. 
Coke  was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  people  of  England. 
Dorislaus,  Steele,  and  Aske,  were  named  assistants.  The 
court  sat  in  \\'estminster-haU. 

It  is  remarkal>le,  that,  in  calling  over  the  court,  when 
the  crier  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  which  had  been 
inserted  in  the  number,  a  voice  came  fiom  one  of  the 
spectators,  and  cried.  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  hire. 
^Vllen  the  cliarae  was  read  against  the  king,  hi  the  name 
of  the  people  of  England  ;  the  same  voice  exclaimed,  Jiot  a 
tenth  pari  of  them.  Axtel  the  officer,  who  guarded  the 
court,  giving  orders  to  fire  into  the  box  whence  these  inso- 
lent speeches  came ;  it  was  discovered  that  Lady  Fairfax 
was  there,  and  that  it  \vas  she  who  had  had  the  courage  to 
utter  them.  She  was  a  person  of  noble  extraction,  daughter 
of  Horace,  Lord  \'ere  of  Tilbury  ;  but  being  seduced,  by 
the  violence  of  the  times,  she  had  long  seconded  her  hus- 
band's zeal  against  the  royal  cause,  and  was  now,  as  well 
as  he,  struck  with  abhorrence  at  the  fatal  and  unexpected 
consequence  of  all  his  boasted  victories. 
Tt  .     .  .    >       Tlie  pomp,  the  dignitv,  the  ceremony  of 

The  king  s  trial,   ^i  ■     ^     "^        '■  j    j  .     *i  "1     ^ 

this  transaction  corresponded  to  the  sieatest 

conception  that  is  suggested  in  the  annals  of  human  kind  ; 
the  delegates  of  a  great  people  .sitting  in  judgment  upor 
their  supreme  magistrate,  and  trying  him  for  his  misgovern- 
ment  and  breach  of  trust.  The  solicitor,  in  the  name  o  ' 
the  Commons,  represented,  that  Charles  Stuart,  bein; 
admitted  King  of  England,  and  intrusted  with  a  limitei 
power ;  yet  nevertheless  from  a  wicked  design  to  erect  ai  i 
unliraiteil  and  tyrannical  government,  had  traitorousH 
and  maliciously  levied  war  against  the  present  parliament, 
and  the  people  whom  they  represented,  and  was  therefore 
:mpeaclied  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  public  and 
implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  After  the 
charge  was  finished,  the  president  directed  his  discourse 
to  the  king,  and  told  him,  that  the  court  expected  his 
answer. 

The  king,  though  Ions  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now 
produced  as  a  criminal,  sustained,  by  his  magnanimous 
courage,  the  majesty  of  a  monarch.  With  great  temper 
and  dignity,  he  declined  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
refused  to  submit  himself  to  their  jurisdiction.  He  repre- 
sented, that  having  been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  having  finished  almost  every 
article,  he  had  expected  to  be  brought  to  his  capital  in 
.  another  manner,  and  ere  this  time,  to  have  been  restored 
to  his  power,  dignity,  revenue,  as  well  as  to  his  personal 
liberty  :  that  he  could  not  now  perceive  any  appearance  of 


the  up|)er  House,  so  essential  a  member  of  the  coiisliiu- 
tion ;  and  had  learned,  that  even  the  Commons,  whose 
authority  wa-S  pretended,  were  subdued  bv  lawless  force, 
and  were  bereaved  of  their  liberty :  that  he  himself  was/ 
their  native  hereditary  kixo;  nor  was  the  whole  au-j 
thority  of  the  state,  though  free  and  united,  entitled  tol 
try  him,  who  derived  his  dignity  from  the  Supreme  Ma-li 
jesty  of  heaven  :  that,  admitting  those  extravagant  princi- 
ples which  levelled  all  orders  of  men,  the  court  could 
plead  no  power  delegated  by  the  people ;  vinless  the  con- 
sent of  every  individual,  down  to  the  meanest  and  most 
ignorant  peasant,  had  been  previously  asked  and  obtained  : 
that  he  acknowledged,  without  scruple,  that  he  had  a  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  one  most  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  his  people,  and 
would  not  now  betray  them,  by  recognising  a  power 
founded  on  the  most  atrocious  violence  and  usurpation  : 
that  having  taken  arms,  and  frequently  exposed  his  life  in 
defence  of  public  liberty,  of  the  constitution,  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  willing,  in  this  last 
and  most  solemn  scene,  to  seal  with  his  blood  those  pre- 
cious rights  for  which,  though  in  vain,  he  had  so  long 
contended :  that  those  who  arrogated  a  title  to  sit  as  his 
judges,  were  born  his  subjects,  and  born  subjects  to  those 
laws,  which  determined,  that  the  kin/s  can  do  no  wrong : 
that  he  was  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sheltering  him- 
self under  this  general  maxim,  which  guards  every  Eng- 
lish monarch,  even  the  least  deserving ;  but  was  able,  by 
the  most  satisfactory  reasons,  to  justify  those  measures,  ii; 
which  he  had  been  engaged  :  that  to  tiie  whole  world,  and, 
even  to  them,  his  |iretended  judges,  he  was  desirous,  if 
called  upon  in  another  manner,  to  prove  the  integrity  of 
liis  conduct,  and  assert  the  justice  of  those  defensive  arms, 
to  which,  unwillingly  and  unfortunately,  he  had  had  re- 
course :  but  that,  in  order  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of 
conduct,  he  must  at  present  forego  the  apology  of  his 
innocence ;  lest,  by  ratifying  an  authority,  no  better  found- 
ed than  that  of  robbers  and  |)iiates,  he  be  justly  branded 
as  the  betrayer,  instead  of  being  applauded  as  the  martyr, 
of  the  constitution. 

The  president,  in  order  to  support  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  and  maintain  the  superiority  of  his  court  above 
the  prisoner,  still  inculcated,  that  he  must  not  decline  the 
authority  of  his  judi;es  ;  that  they  oveiTuled  his  objections  ;  i 
that  they  were  delegated  by  the  people,  the  only  source  ] 
of  every  lawful  power;  and  that  kings  themselves  acted! 
but  in  trust  from  that  community,  which  had  invested  this) 
high  court  of  justice  with  its  jurisdiction.     Even  accord- 
ing to  these  principles,  which  in  his  present  siluation  he 
was  perhaps  obliged  to  adopt,  his  behaviour  in  general 
will  appear  not  a  little  barsli  and  barbarous;  but  when 
we  consider  him  as  a  subject,  and  one  too  of  no  high  cha- 
racter, addressing  himself  to  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  his 
style  will  be  esteemed,  to  the  last  degree,  audacious  and 
insolent. 

Three  times  was  Charles  produced  before  the  court,  and 
as  often  declined  their  jurisdiction.  On  the  fourth,  the 
judges  having  examined  some  wittiesses,  by  whom  it  was 
proved  tliat  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the 
forces  commissioned  by  the  parliament;  they  pronounced 
sentence  against  him.  He  seemed  very  anxious,  at  this 
time,  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two  Houses ; 
and  It  was  supposed,  that  he  intended  to  resign  the  crown 
to  his  son :  but  the  court  refused  com-  ^^ 
pliance,  and  considered  that  request  as 
nothing  but  a  delay  of  justice. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  kins's  behaviour,  during  this 
last  scene  of  his  life,  does  honour  to  his  memory ;  and 
that  in  all  appearances  before  his  judges,  he  never  forgot 
his  part,  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man.  Firm  and  intrepid, 
he  maintained,  in  each  reply,  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
justness  both  of  thought  and  expression:  mild  and  equa- 
ble, he  rose  into  no  passion  at  that  unusual  authority  w  Fiich 
was  assumed  over  him.  His  soul,  without  eftbrt  or  affecta- 
tion, seemed  only  to  remain  in  the  situation  familiar  to  it, 
and  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  efforts  of 
human  malice  and  iniquity.  The  soldiers,  instigated  by 
their  superiors,  were  brought,  though  with  difficulty,  to 
cry  aloud  for  justice  :  Poor  souls  !  said  the  king  to  one  of 
his  attendants ;  for  a  little  money  they  would  do  as  muck 
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iii'iiimt  their  c'«miimiideisp  Some  of  them  were  permitted 
to  go  the  utmost  lenglli  ol'  brutal  insolence,  and  to  spit  in 
his  fiice,  as  he  ^¥as  coiuUuted  along  the  passage  to  the 
court.  To  excite  a  sentnnent  of  piety  was  the  only  eflect 
which  this  inhuman  insnlt  w;is  able  to  produce  upon  him. 

The  poopli',  thoiish  under  the  rod  of  lawless  unlimited 
power,  could  not  forbear,  with  the  most  ardent  prayers, 
pourinK  forth  tlicir  wishes  for  his  preservation  ;  and,  in  his 
present  distress,  they  avowed  /lim,  by  their  generous  tears, 
Mr  their  monarch,  whom,  in  their  misguided  fury,  they 
had  before  so  violently  rejectetl.  The  king  was  softened 
at  this  moving  scene,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  their 
dutiful  afl'ectioii.  One  soldier,  too,  seized  by  contagious 
sympathv,  demanded  from  Heaven  a  blessing  on  oppressed 
and  fallen  majesty :  his  officer,  overhearing  the  prayer, 
beat  him  to  the  ground  in  the  king's  presence.  The  pu- 
nkhmeiit,  inet/iiiih,  eiretds  the  offence :  this  was  the  re- 
flection which  Charles  formed  on"  that  occasion.' 

As  soon  as  the  intention  of  trying  the  king  was  known 
in  foreign  countries,  so  enormous  an  action  was  exclaimed 
against  by  the  general  voice  of  reason  and  humanity  ;  and 
all  men,  under  whatever  form  of  government  they  were 
born,  rejected  this  example,  as  the  utmost  effort  of  undis- 
guised usurpation,  and  the  most  heinous  insnlt  on  law 
and  justice.  The  French  ambassador,  by  orders  from  liis 
court,  interposed  in  the  king's  behalf:  the  Dutch  employ- 
ed their  good  offices  :  the  Scots  exclaimed  and  protested 
against  the  violence  :  the  queen,  the  prince,  wrote  pathetic 
letters  to  the  parliament.  All  solicitations  were  found 
fruitless  with  men  whose  resolutions  were  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable. 

Four  of  Charles's  friends,  persons  of  virtue  and  dignity, 
Richmond,  Hertford,  Southampton,  Lindesey,  applied  to 
the  Commons.  They  represented  that  they  were  tne  king's 
counsellors,  and  had  concurred,  by  their  advice,  in  all 
those  measures  which  were  now  imputed  as  crimes  to 
their  royal  master :  that  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  common  reason,  they  alone  were 
guilty,  and  were  alone  exposed  to  censure  for  every  blam- 
able "  action  of  the  prince  :  and  that  they  now  presented 
themselves,  in  order  to  save,  by  their  own  punishment, 
that  precious  life,  which  it  became  the  Commons  them- 
selves, and  every  subject,  with  the  utmost  hazard,  to  pro- 
tect and  defend.''  Such  a  generous  effort  tended  to  their 
honour;  but  contributed  nothing  towards  the  king's  safety. 

The  people  remained  in  that  silence  and  astonishment 
which  all  great  passions,  when  they  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  themselves,  naturally  produce  in  the 
human  mind.  The  soldiers  being  incessantly  plied  with 
prayers,  sermons,  and  exhortations,  were  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  of  fury,  and  imagined,  that  in  the  acts  of  the  most 
extreme  disloyalty  towards  their  prince,  consisted  their 
greatest  merit  in  the  eye  of  Hiaven.<^ 

Three  days  were  allowed  the  king  between  his  sentence 
and  his  execution.  This  interval  he  passed  with  great 
tranquillity,  chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion.  All  his 
family  that  remained  in  England  were  allowed  access  to 
him.  It  consisted  only  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester ;  for  the  Duke  of  York  had  made  his 
escape.  Gloucester  was  little  more  than  an  infant :  the 
princess;  notwithstanding  her  tender  years,  showed  an  ad- 
vanced judgment;  and  the  calamities  of  her  family  had, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  her.  After  many  pious 
consolations  and  advices,  the  king  gave  her  in  charge  tq 
tell  the  queen,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he 
had  never  once,  even  in  thought,  faded  in  his  fidelity  to- 
wards her;  and  that  his  conjugid  tenderness  and  his  life 
should  have  an  equal  duration. 

To  the  young  duke,  too,  he  could  not  forbear  giving 
some  advice,  in  order  to  season  his  mind  with  early  prin- 
ciples of  lovaltv  and  obedience  towards  his  brother,  who 
was  so  soon  to  be  his  sovereign.  Holding  him  on  his  knee, 
he  said,  "  Now  thev  will  cut  off"  thy  father's  head."  At 
these  words  the  child  looked  very  stedfastly  upon  him. 
"  Mark,  child  !  what  I  say  :  they  will  cut  off"  my  head  ! 
and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  :  but  mark  what  I  say,  thou 
must  not  be  a  king,  as  long  as  thy  brothers  Charles  and 
James  are  alive.    They  will  cut  ofl"  thy  brothers'  heads. 


when  they  can  catch  them !  And  thy  head  too  they  will 
cut  off'  at  last  I  Therefore,  I  charge  tiiee,  do  not  he  mslde 
a  king  by  them  !  "  The  duke,  sighing,  replied,  "  I  will  be 
torn  in  pieces  lirst !  "  So  determined  an  answer,  from  one 
of  such  tender  years,  filled  the  king's  eyes  with  tears  of 
joy  and  admiration. 

Every  night,  during  this  interval,  the  king  slept  sound 
as  usual ;  though  the  noise  of  workmen  employed  in 
fi-aming  the  scaft'old,  and  other  preparations  for  his  execu- 
tion, continually  resounded  in  his  ears.'  The  morning  of 
the  fatal  day  he  rose  early  ;  and  calling  Herbert,  one  of  his 
attendants,  he  bade  him  employ  more  than  usual  care  in 
dressing  him,  and  prepiirmg  him  for  so  great  and  joyful  a 
solemnity.  Bishop  Juxon,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  same  mild  and  steady  virtues  by 
which  the  king  himself  was  so  niuch  distinguished,  assist- 
ed him  in  his  devotions,  and  paid  the  last  melancholy 
duties  to  his  friend  and  sovereign. 

The  street  before  Whitehall  was  the  place  ^^^  execution 
destined  for  the  execution  :  for  it  was  intend- 
ed, by  choosing  that  very  place,  in  sight  of  his  own  palace, 
to  display  more  evidently  the  triumph  of  popular  justice 
over  royal  majesty.  When  the  king  came  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, he  found  it  so  surrounded  with  soldiers,  that  he 
could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  any  of  the  people  :  he  ad- 
dressed therefore  his  discourse  to  the  few  persons  who  were 
about  him ;  particularly  Colonel  Tomlinson,  to  whose 
care  he  had  lately  been  committed,  and  upon  whom,  as 
lupon  many  others,  his  amiable  deportment  had  wrought  an 
ientire  conversion.  He  justified  his  own  innocence  m  the 
^ate  fatal  wars,  and  observed  that  he  had  not  taken  arms 
kill  after  the  parliament  had  enlisted  forces ;  nor  had  he 
feny  other  object  in  his  warlike  operations,  than  to  preserve 
that  authority  entire,  which  his  predecessors  had  trans- 
mitted to  him.  He  tlirew  not,  however,  the  blame  upon 
tne  parliament ;  but  was  more  inclined  to  think  that  ill- 
instruments  liad  inttrpused,  and  raised_  in  them  fears  and 
jealousies  with  regard  to  his  intentions.  "  TIiougH  innocent 
towards  his  peo])le,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his 
execution  in  the  eves  of  his  Maker ;  and  observed,  that  an 
unjust  sentence,  which  he  had  suff'ered  to  take  eflTect,  was 
now  punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself.  He 
forgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
death  ;  but  exhorted  them  and  the  whole  nation  to  return 
|to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obedience  to  their  lawful 
[sovereign,"  his  son  and  successor  When  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  the  block.  Bishop  Juxon  called  to  him : 
"  There  is.  Sir,  but  one  stage  more,  which,  thouL'h  turbu- 
lent and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Consider,  it 
will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way ;  it  will  carry  yon  from 
earth  to  heave"n ;  and  there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great 
joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory."  "  I 
go","  replied  the  king,"fromacorruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
crown  ;  where  no  disturbance  can  have  place."  At  one 
blow  was  his  head  severed  from  his  body.  A  man  in  a 
vizor  performed  the  office  of  executioner :  another,  in  a 
like  disguise,  held  up  to  the  spectators  the  head  streaming 
with  blood,  and  cried  aloud,  This  is  the  head  of' a  traitor  ! 
■*^It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief,  indignation,  and 
jnstonishment,  which  took  place,  not  only  among  the  spec- 
ators,  who  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  sorrow,  but 
.hroughout  the  whole  nation,  as  soon  as  the  report  of  this 
fital  execution  was  conveyed  to  them.  Never  monarch, 
in  the  full  triumph  of  success  and  victory,  was  niore  dear 
to  his  people,  than  his  misfortunes  and  hiagnaniinity,  his 
patience  and  piety,  had  rendered  this  unhappy  jirince.  In 
inoportion  to  their  former  delusions,  which  had  animated 
them  against  him,  was  the  violence  of  their  return  to  duty 
and  afl'ectioii ;  while  each  reproached  himself,  either  with 
active  dislo\alty  towards  him,  or  with  too  indolent  defence 
of  his  oppressed  cau.se.  On  weaker  minds,  the  eff'ect  of 
these  complicated  passions  was  prodigious.  Women  are 
said  to  have  cast  forth  the  untimely  fruit  of  their  womb : 
olliers  fell  into  convulsions,  or  sunk  into  such  a  melancholy 
as  attended  them  to  their  grave  :  nay,  some,  unmindful  of 
■  themselves,  as  though  they  could  not  or  would  not  survive 
their  beloved  prince,  it  is  reported,  suddenly  fell  down 
jdead.    "The  very  pulpits  were  bedewed  with  unsuborned 
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tears;  those  pulpits,  which  liad  formerly  thumlcred  out 
tlie  most  violent  ininrecations  and  anathemas  aL'anisl  hnn. 
And  all  men  united  in  tlieir  detestation  of  those  liypo(  ri- 
tical  parricides,  who,  by  sanctified  pretences,  had  so  long 
disguiseil  their  treasons,  and  in  this  last  act  of  iniquity  liad 
thrown  an  indelible  stam  upon  the  nation. 

A  fresh  instance  of  hypocrisy  was  displayed  the  very  day 
of  the  king's  death.  Tlie  fienerous  Fairfax,  not  content 
with  liemj;  absent  from  the  trial,  had  used  all  the  interest 
which  he  yet  retained,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  fatal 
sentence  ;  and  had  even  employed  persuasion  with  his  own 
regiment,  though  none  else  would  follow  him,  to  rescue 
the  king  Irom  his  disloyal  murderers.  Cromwell  and/ 
Irelon,  informed  of  this  intention,  endeavoured  to  con-/ 
vince  him  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  the  king  ;  and  theyj 
exhorted  him  to  seek  by  prayer  some  direction  from  heaveri 
on  this  important  occasion  :  but  they  concealed  from  hinj 
that  tliey  had  already  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution? 
Harrison  was  the  person  appointed  to  join  in  prayer  with 
the  unwary  general.  By  agreement,  he  prolonged  his 
doleful  cant,  till  intelligence  arrived,  that  the  fatal  blow 
was  struck.  He  then  rose  from  his  knees,  and  insisted 
witli  Fairfax,  that  this  event  was  a  miraculous  and  provi- 
dential answer,  which  heaven  had  sent  to  their  devout 
supplications.? 

It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  before  he 
stretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had  said  to 
Juxon,  with  a  very  earnest  accent,  the  single  word  Re- 
member, great  mysteries  were  supposed  to  be  concealed 
under  that  expression ;  and  tlie  generals  vehemently  in- 
sisted with  the  prelate,  that  he  should  inform  them  of  the 
king's  meaning.  Juxon  told  them,  that  the  king,  having 
frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on  his  son  the  forgive- 
ness of  His  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity,  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands,  he  supposed, 
would  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  to  reiterate 
that  desire ;  and  that  his  mild  spirit  thus  terminated  its 
present  course,  by  an  act  of  benevolence  towards  his  great- 
est enemies. 

The  character  of  this  prince,  as  that  of  most  men,  if  j 
not  of  all  men,  was  mi.xed  ;  but  his  virtues  predominated 
extremely  above  his  vices,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  his 
imperfections :  for  scarce  any  of  his  faults  rose  to  that 
pitch  as  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vices.  To  consider  him 
m  the  most  favourable  light,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  his 
dignity  was  free  from  pride,  his  humanity  from  weakness, 
his  bravery  from  rashness,  his  temperance  from  austerity, 
his  frugality  from  avarice :  all  tliese  virtues  in  him  main- 
tained their  proper  bounds,  and  merited  unreserved  praise. 
To  speak  the  most  harshly  of  him,  we  may  afHrm,  that 
many  of  hii  good  qualities  were  attended  with  some  latent 

g  IlerSert,  p.  l.-iS. 
.  ti  I  he  imputation  of  insincerity  on  Charles  T.,  like  most  party  clamours, 
IS  ditlicult  to  be  removed  ;  though  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  say 
something  with  regard  to  it.  I  shall  first  remark,  that  this  imputation 
seems  to  be  of  a  later  gro>vth  than  his  own  a?e ;  and  that  even  his  eneniies, 
though  they  loaded  bim  with  many  calumnies,  did  not  insist  on  this  ac- 
cusation. Ludlow.  1  think,  is  almost  the  only  parliamentarian  who  im- 
putes that  vice  to  hini  ;  anil  linw  passionate  a  writer  he  is,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  on**.  N.-itln  '  In  .niii ,  hit  any  other  of  the  royalists,  ever  jus- 
tify hini  from  u\^u:  ■  .  f  apposing  that  he  had  ever  been  accused 
of  tt.  In  tiles..:,  1  nrtmeni  and  character  in  common  life 
was  tree  trnm  ili.it  i  .  rved,  distant,  stately  ;  cold  in  his  ad- 
dress, plain  in  liib  .1:- -.  ,  ii,!',i  \ilile  in  his  principles;  wide  of  the  ca- 
ressing, insinualiiii-'  nianutrs  ■  t  his  sill ;  or  the  professing,  talkative  humour 
ot  his  father.  1  he  imiuilauon  "t  insincerity  must  be  grounded  on  some  of 
his  public  actions,  which  we  are  therefore  in  the  third  pi; 
The  following  are  the  only  inslances  which  1  find  cited  to 
rusation.  (1.)  Mis  vourliim;  Buckmaham's  narrative  of  the 
Spain  —But  it  is  evident  that  Charles  himself  was  deceived  ;  why  other- 
wise did  he  quarrel  with  Spam  •  fhe  following  is  aoassaeeof  a  letter  from 
lOTd  Kensington,  ambassador  in  France,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
l.aDbala,  p.  .118.  "  But  his  highness  (the  prince)  had  observed  as  great  a 
weakness  and  folly  as  that,  in  that  alter  they  ttlie  Spaniards)  had  used  him 
*o  ill,  iliev  w;ould  suffer  him  to  depart,  which  was  one  of  the  first  speeches 
he  uttered  after  he  rame  into  the  ship  :  but  did  he  say  so  ?  said  the  queen 
(of  France).  Yes.  Madam,  1  will  assure  you,  quoth  1 ,  from  the  witness  of 
mine  own  ears,  Siie  smiled  and  replied.  Indeed  I  heard  he  was  used  ill. 
So  he  was,  answered  I,  but  not  in  his  enteitainnient ;  for  that  wasassplen- 
did  as  that  country  could  afford  it ;  but  in  tlieir  frivolous  delays,  and  in  Uie 
ooreasonahle  conditions  which  they  propounded  and  pressed,  upon  the  ad- 
raulage  which  they  had  of  his  princely  person."  te.)  Bp.  Burnett,  in  his 
History  of  the  House  of  Hamilton,  p.  154.  has  preserved  a  letter  of  the 
,  •-  .»  .,._  s.  -  .^(.^i,  t,isi,ops.  in  which  he  desires  tlieiii  not  to  be  present  at 
here  they  would  he  forced  to  ratify  the  abolition  of  their 
."  adds  llie  king.  "  we  do  hereby  assure  >  on.  Ihat  it  shall 
.  hieresl  Studies  how  to  rectify  and  establish  the  £o»ern- 
ment  o(  tliat  cluiivhaniiht.  and  to  repair  your  losses,  which  we  desire  voii 
to  he  most  conhdent  of,"  And  in  another  place,  "  You  may  res'  ...  .  m.  . 
that  though  perhaps  we  may  give  way  for  the  present  to  that  win.  1:  ■.  ' 
prejudicial  both  to  the  church  and  our  own  £:overameot ;  y 
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frailty,  which,  though  seemingly  inconsiderable,  was  able, 
when  seconded  by  the  extreme  maltnolence  of  his  fortune, 
to  disappoint  them  of  all  their  intiuence:   his  beneticent 
dis|)osition  was  clouded  by  a  manner  not  very  gracious  ■ 
his  virtue  was  tinctured  with  superstition;  his  good  sense 
was  disfigured  by  a  deference  to  persons  of  a  capacity  in- 
ferior to  Ills  own  ;  and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him 
not  from  hasty  and  precipitate  resolutions.     He  deserves  1 
the  epithet  of  a  good,  rather  than  of  a  great,  man  ;  and  was 
more  fitted  to  rule  in  a  regular  established  government,   I 
than  either  to  give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  a  popular  / 
assembly,  or   finally   to    subdue  their  pretensions.      He  I 
wanted  suppleness  and   dexterity   sufficient   for  the  first  / 
measure  :  ne  was  not  endowed  with  the  vigour  requisite  ' 
for  the  second.     Had  he  been  born  an  absolute  prince,  hisj 
humanity  and  good  sense  had  rendered  his  reign  happyj 
and  his  memory  precious:  had  the  limitations  on  preroga-l- 
tive  been  in  his  time  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  integrity  j 
had  made  him  regard  as  sacred  the  boundaries  of  the  con- 
stitution.    Unhappily,  his  fate  threw  him  into  a  period 
when   the   precedents  of  many  former   reigns    savoured 
strongly  of  arbitrary  power,  anti  the  g;enius  of  the  people  - 
ran  violently  towards  liberty.    And  if  his  political  pru- 
dence was  not  sufficient  to  extricate  him  from  so  perilous 
a  situation,  he  may  be  excused  ;  since  even  after  the  event, 
when  it  is  commonly  easy  to  correct  all  errors,  one  is  at  a 
loss   to  determine   what  conduct,  in  his  circumstances, 
could  have  maintained  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and 
preserved  the  peace  of  the  nation.     Exposed,  without  re- 
venue, without  arms,  to  the  assault  of  furious,  implacable, 
and  bijoted  factions,  it  was  never  permittedhim,  out  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  to  commit  the  smallest  mis- 
take ;  a  condition  too  rigorous  to  be  imposed  on  the  great- 
est human  capacity.  -^ 
Some  historians  have  rashly  questioned  the  good  faith  of 
this   prince:  but,  for  this  reproach,  the  most  malignant 
scrutiny   of  his  conduct,  which  in  every  circumstance  is 
now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  reasonable  founda. 
tion.     On  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  diffi- 
culties to  which  he  was  so  frequently  reduced,  and  com- 
pare the  sincerity  of  his  professions  and  declarations ;  we 
shall  avow,  that  probity  and  honour  ought  justly  to  be 
numbered  among  his  most  shining  qualities.     In  every 
treaty,  those  concessions  which  he  thought  he  could  not  in 
conscience   maintain,  he  never  could,  by  any  motive  or 
persuasion,  be  induced  to  make.     And  thoug"li  some  vio-  ^ 
lations  of  the  petition  of  right  may  perhaps  be  imputed  to  I 
him  ;  these  are  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  his 
situation,  and  to  the  lofty  ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  which, 
from  former  established  precedents,  he  had  imbibed,  than 
to  any  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles.!" 

enable  him  to  obtain  the  national  consent  to  re-establish  episcopacy,  which 
he  believed  so  material  a  part  of  relision  as  well  as  of  government  r  It  is 
not  easy  indeed  to  think  how  he  could  hope  to  effect  this  purpose  in  any 
other  way  than  his  father  had  taken,  that  is,  by  consent  of  parliament.  (.1.) 
1  here  is  a  passage  in  Lord  Clarendon  ;  where  it  is  said,  that  the  king 
assented  the  more  easily  to  the  bill,  which  excluded  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Peers  ;  because  he  thought,  that  that  law  being  enacted  by  force, 
could  not  be  valid.  But  the  king  certainly  reasoned  risht  in  that  conclu- 
:-foiirlhs  of  the  temporal  Peers  were  at  that  time  banished  by 
of  the  populace  :  twelve  bisiiops  w  .... 


tower  by  the  Common- 
kept  away  by  fear 


Great  numbers  of  the  Coi 


thekii 


elf  1 


scha: 


If'all  ihis'be  not  force,  there  is  no  siichtTii 

affects  only  the  bishops'  bill,  and  that  against  pressing.     Ihe  other 

tutional  laws  had  passed  without  the  least  appearance  of  violence, 


Ion. In: 
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9  thinking  in  time  how  to  lemedy  both.''  But  does'lhe  kin 
he  will  arbitrarily  revoke  his  concessions  '  Does  not  candour  i 
rattler  to  suppose  that  he  hoped   his  authority  would  so  far  rec- 


leed  all  the  bills  passed  during  the  first 
<ler,  which  could  not  be  recalled.  Ihe  parliament,  therefore,  even  if  Uiey 
had  known  the  king's  sentiments  in  this  particular,  could  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, have  had  any  just  foundation  of  jealousy.  (4.)  The  king's  letter 
intercepted  at  Naseby,  has  been  the  source  of  much  riamnur.  We  have 
spokenof  it  already  in  chap.  Iviii.  Nothing  is  more  usual  in  all  public 
transactions  than  such  distinctions.  After  the  death  of  Cti;.rle5  If.  of 
-Sjiain,  Kint-  \Villi:*m's  ambassadors  gave  the  Duke  of  .A11....1  n.-  nil.  of 
Kingcjls|,,i,)  \et.,t  tli.it  very  time  King  William  wa-  -. .  :.  il  >  i.  1  ung 
alliano-  t    ,  ;  .       11    and  soon  after  he  refused  In      ■  .f 

itisisted    I  ,1         ;,.thathe  hail  not  acknowled::^.:  :    t 

King  W  il  1 1  .III  Ills:::  ii-ses  tor  a  very  sincere  prince  :  ..u.i  111-  iim.ii-- 
tinn  is  not  leyaioed  as  any  objection  to  his  character  in  lliat  paiiisular. 
In  all  the  ne^ioctatious  at  ihe  peace  of  Ryswic.  the  French  ambassadors 
always  addressed  King  William  as  King  of  F.naland  ;  yet  it  was  maile  an 
express  article  of  the  treaty,  that  the  French  king  should  acknowledge  hini 
as  such.  Such  a  palpable  difference  is  there  between  giving  a  title  to  a 
prince,  and  positively  recognising  his  right  to  it.  I  may  add,  that  Charles, 
when  he  inserted  that  prolestation  in  the  council. books  before  his  council, 
surelv  thought  he  had  reason  to  justify  his  conduct.  Ihere  were  too  many 
men  of  honour  in  that  company  to  avow  a  palpable  cheat.  To  which  we 
may  sutyoin,  that  if  men  were  as  much  disposed  to  judge  of  this  prince's 
1  tins  with  candour  as  severity,  this  preiaution  of  entering  a  protest  in 

1.11'  il-books  niisht  rather  pass  for  a  proof  of  scrupulous  honour;  lest 
itlj  afterwards  be  reproached  with  breach  of  his  word,  when  he 

I  tliink  proper  again  to  declare  the  assembly  at^  Westminster  no  par- 
li  1  .  111.  (5.)  Mie  denying  of  his  commission  10  Glamortiau  is  another 
iost.,iice  which  has  been  cited.    This  matter  has  been  already  treated  in  a 
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This  prince  was  of  a  comelv  proscnce  ;  of  a  sweet,  but 
meUmcholv,  aspect.  His  face  \vu<  iv}:ular,  liandsoim',  and 
well  complexioiied  ;  liis  body  .•itroni:,  lualtliy,  and  justly 
]iro(K)r!ioned ;  and  being  of  a  mi<ldle  stature,  lie  w  as  capa- 
nle  of  enduring  tlie  irveatest  fatigues.  He  excelleil  in 
lioisenianship  and  other  exercises ;  and  he  possessed  all 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  many  of  the  essential,  qualities 
wliicli  form  an  aeeomplished  prince. 

The  tragical  death  of  Charles  bejrat  a  question,  whether 
die  people,  in  any  case,  wore  entitled  to  judge  and  to 
punish  tneir  sovereign  ;  and  most  men,  regarding  chiefly 
the  atrocious  usurpation  of  the  pretended  judges,  and  the 
merit  of  the  virtuous  prince  who  suffered,  were  inclined 
to  condemn  the  republican  principle  as  highly  .seditious 
and  extravagant :  but  there  still  were  a  few  who,  abstract- 
ing from  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case,  were 
able  to  consider  the  question  in  general,  and  were  inclined 
to  moderate,  not  contradict,  the  prevailing  sentiment. 
Such  might  have  been  their  reasoning.  If  ever,  on  any 
occasion,  it  were  laiuiable  to  conceal  truth  from  the  po- 
pulace, it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  doctrine  of  resist- 


ance affords  such  an  example;  and  that  all  speculative  rea-   ^oni,   furnishes  examples   of  all  kinds ;  and   every  prii- 


soners  ought  to  observe,  with  regard  to  this  principle,  the 
same  cautious  silence,  which  the  laws  in  every  species  of 
government  have  ever  prescribed  to  themselves.     Goverii- 

■  ment  is  instituted  in  order  to  restrain  the  fury  and  injus- 
tice of  the  people;  and  being  always  founded  on  opinion, 
not  on  force,  it  is  dangerous  to  weaken,  by  these  specu- 
lations, the  reverence  which  the  multitude  owe  to  au- 
thority, and  to  instruct  them  beforehand,  tliat  the  case  can 
ever  happen,  when  they  may  be  freed  from  tlieir  duty  of 
allegiance.  Or  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  restrain 
the  license  of  human  disquisitions,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doctrine  of  obedience  ought  alone  to  be 
inciikaled,  and  that  the  exceptions,  which  are  rare,  ought 
seldom  or  never  to  be  mentioned  in  popular  reasonings 
and  discourses.  Nor  is  there  any  danger,  that  mankind, 
by  this  prudent  reserve,  should  universally  degenerate 
into  a  state  of  abject  servitude.  Wlien  the  exception 
really  occurs,  even  though  it  be  not  previously  expected 
and  descanted  on,  it  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  so 
obvious  and  undisputed,  as  to  remove  all  doubt,  and 
overpower  the  restraint,  however  great,  imposed  by  teach- 
ing the  general  doctrine  of  obedience.  But  between 
resisting  a  prince  and  dethroning  him,  there  is  a  wide  in- 
terval ;  and  the  abuses  of  power,  which  can  warrant  the 
latter  violence,  are  greater  and  more  enormous  than  tliose 
which  will  justify  the  former.  History,  however,  sup- 
plies us  with  examples  even  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  reality 
of  the  supposition,  though,  for  the  future,  it  ought  ever  to 
be  little  looked  for,  must,  by  all  candid  inquirers,  be  ac- 
knowledged in  the  past.  But  between  dethroning  a  prince 
and  punishing  him,  there  is  another  very  wide  interval ; 
and  It  were  not  strange,  if  even  men  of  the  most  enlarged 
thought  should  question,  whether  human  nature  could 
ever  in  any  monarch  reach  that  height  of  depravity,  as  to 
warrant,  in  revolted  subjects,  this  last  act  of  extraordinary 

'  jurisdiction.  That  illusion,  if  it  be  an  illusion,  which 
teac  lies  us  to  pay  a  sacred  regard  to  the  persons  of  princes, 
is  so  .salutary,  that  to  dissipate  it  by  the  formal  trial  and 
punishment  of  a  sovereign,  will  have  more  pernicious 
effects  upon  the  people,  than  the  example  of  justice  can 
be  supposed  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  princes, 
by  checking  their  career  of  tyranny.  It  is  dangerous, 
also,  by  these  examples  to  reduce  princes  to  despair,  or 

art  giver 

lifieil  it.  will 
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bring  matters  to  such  extremities  against  persons  endowed 
with  great  power,  as  to  leave  them  no  resource,  but  in  the 
most  violent  and  most  sanguinary  counsels.  This  genual 
position  being  established,  it  must  however  be  observed, 
that  no  reader,  almost  of  any  party  or  principle,  was  ever 
shocked,  when  he  read  in  ancient  liistory,  that  the  Roman 
senate  voted  Nero,  their  absolute  sovereign,  to  be  a  public 
enemy,  -ind  even  without  trial,  condemned  him  to  the 
severest  and  most  ignominious  punishment;  a  punish- 
ment from  which  the  meanest  Roman  citizen  was,  by  the 
laws,  exempted.  The  crimes  of  that  bloody  tyrant  are  so 
enormous,  that  they  break  through  all  rules ;  and  extort  a 
confession,  that  such  a  dethroned  prince  is  no  longer  su- 
perior to  his  people,  and  can  no  longer  plead,  in  his  own 
defence,  laws,  which  were  established  for  conducting  the 
ordinary  course  of  administration.  But  when  we  pass 
from  the  case  of  Nero  to  that  of  (Jharles,  the  great  dispro- 
portion, or  rather  total  contrariety,  of  diameter  imme- 
diately strikes  us;  and  we  stand  astonished,  that,  among 
a  civilized  people,  so  much  virtue  could  ever  meet  with 
0  fatal  a  catastrophe.     History,  the  great  inistress  of  wis- 


dentiat  as  well  as  moral  precept,  may  be  aiitliorized  by 
those  events,  which  her  enlarged  mirror  is  able  to  present 
to  lis.  From  the  memorable  revolutions  which  passed  in 
England  during  this  period,  we  may  naturally  deduce  the 
same  useful  lesson,  which  Charles  himself,  in  his  later 
years,  inferred,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  princes,  even  from 
the  appearance  of  necessity,  to  assume  more  authority 
than  the  laws  have  allowed  them.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  events  furnish  us  with  another  instruc- 
tion, no  less  natural,  and  no  less  useful,  concerning  the 
[madness  of  the  people,  the  furies  of  fanaticism,  and  the 
'danger  of  mercenary  armies. 

In  order  to  close  this  riart  of  the  British  history,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  relate  tlie  dissolution  of  the  monarchy 
in  England  ;  that  event  soon  followed  upon  the  death  o: 
the  monarch.  When  the  Peers  met,  on  the 
day  appointed  in  their  adjournment,  they 
entered  upon  business  and  sent  down  some  votes  to  the 
Commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned  not  to  take  th« 
least  notice.  In  a  few  days  the  lower  House  passed  t 
Vote  that  they  would  make  no  more  addresses  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  nor  receive  any  from  them ;  and  thai 
ijhat  House  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and  was  therefore 
so  be  abolished.  A  like  vote  passed  with  regard  to  the 
monarchy ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Martin,  a  zealous 
republican,  in  the  debate  on  this  question,  confessed,  that 
if  they  desired  a  king,  the  last  was  as  proper  as  any  gen- 
tleman in  England.'  The  Commons  ordered  a  new  great 
Beal  to  be  engraved,  on  which  that  assembly  was  repre- 
sented, with  this  legend,  on  the  fihst  year  of  free- 
dom, BY  god's  blessing,  RESTORED,  1648.  The  forms 
lof  all  public  business  were  changed,  from  the  king's 
[name,  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.'' 
And  it  was  declared  high  treason  to  proclaim,  or  any 
otherwise  acknowledge,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Commons  intended,  it  is  said,  to  bind  the  princess 
Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker:  the  Duke  of 
{Gloucester  was  to  be  taught  some  other  mechanical  em- 
ployment. But  the  former  soon  died  ;  of  grief,  as  is  sup- 
posed, for  her  father's  tragical  end :  the  latter  was,  by 
Cromwell,  sent  beyond  sea. 

The  king's  statue,  in  the  Exchange,  was  thrown  down; 

popular  party  Ihemselve.s,  as  a  mod 
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on  no  manner  ol 
this  chapt«fr.     In  a 
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As  to  the  other  ( 

atrainst,  namely,  li 

In  assert,  that  the  lireatr!,!  enemies  of  this  priiire  will  not  find,  in  the  loni! 
line  of  his  predecessors,  from  die  Conquest  lo  his  lime,  any  one  kins,  ex- 
cept perhaps  his  father,  whose  administration  was  not  more  arhitrary  and 
le&s  lejfal,  or  whose  conduct  could  have  been  recommended  to  him  by  the 


nple  and  precedents,  nniform  and  ancient,  i 


•Iher 


tiled. 

I  human  affairs,  thnl  Henry  VIU,  should  have  been 
fibred  in  his  life-lime,  an<i  his  memory  be  rftpected  :  while 
1.  should,  by  the  same  people,  at  no  Greater  distance  than  A 


I  Walker's  History  of  Independency,  part  2. 

k  'I'he  court  of  Ring's  Ueiicli  was  called  the  court  of  Public  Rencli, 
So  cautious  on  this  head  weie  some  of  the  republicans,  that,  it  is  |»re- 
teniled.  in  reciting  tlie  I.or<rs  prayer,  they  would  not  ^d.y  tliy  kingdom 
Ifowiff,  but  always  Mi' 
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aiid  on  the  pedestal  these  words  were  inscribed :  F.xit 
TvnAXNUs,  RF.CUM  ULTiMUs;  The  tyrant  U  gune,  the  lust 
of' I  he  kiriss. 

Duke  Hamilton  was  tried  by  a  new  high  court  of  jus- 
tice, as  Earl  of  Cambridge  in  England ;  and  condemned 
for  treason.  This  sentence,  which  was  certainly  hard,  but 
which  ought  to  save  his  memory  from  all  imputations  of 
treachery  to  his  master,  was  executed  on  a  scaffold  erected 
before  NVestmnister-hall.  Lord  Capel  underwent  the 
same  fate.  Both  these  noblemen  had  est-aped  from  prison, 
but  were  afterwards  discovered  and  taken.  To  all  the 
solicitations  of  their  friends  for  pardon,  the  generals  and 
parliamentary  leaders  still  replied,  that  it  was  certainly 
the  intention  of  Providence  tliev  should  suffer;  since  it 
had  permitted  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
after  they  had  once  recovered  their  liberty. 

The  Earl  of  Holland  lost  his  life  by  a  like  sentence. 
Though  of  a  polite  and  courtly  behaviour,  he  died  la- 
mented by  no  party.  His  ingratitude  to  the  king,  and 
his  frequent  changing  of  sides,  were  resarded  as  great 
stains  on  his  memory.  The  Earl  of  Norwich,  and  Sir  John 
Owen,  being  condemned  by  the  same  court,  were  par- 
doned by  the  Commons. 

The  king  left,  six  children  ;  three  males,  Charles,  born 
in  1630,  James,  Duke  of  York,  born  in  1633,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  born  in  1641  :  and  three  females, 
Marv,  Princess  of  Orange,  bom  1631,  Elizabeth,  born 
1635,  and  Henrietta,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Orleans,  born 
at  Exeter,  1644. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  in  this  reign  were 
Abbot  and  Laud  :  the  lord-keepers,  Williams,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Lord  Coventry-,  Lord  Finch,  Lord  Littleton,  and 
Sir  Richard  Lane ;  the  liiL'h  admirals,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingliam,  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  the  treasurer, 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Portland,  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  Lord  Cottington  ;  the  secretaries 
of  state.  Lord  Con  way,  Sir  Albertus  Moreton,  Coke,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  Digby,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Nicholas. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  we  should  here  mention  the 
Icon  Basilike,  a  work  published  in  the  king's  name  a  few 
days  after  his  execution.  It  seems  almost  impossible,  in 
the  controverted  parts  of  history,  to  say  any  thing  which 
will  satisfy  the  zealots  of  both  parties  :  but  with  regard  to 
the  genuineness  of  that  production,  it  is  not  ea-sv  for  an 
historian  to  fix  any  opinion  which  will  be  entirely  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  The  proofs  brought  to  evince  that  this 
work  is  or  is  not  the  king's  are  so  convincing,  that  if  an 
impartial  reader  peruse  any  one  side  apart,'  he  will  think 
it  impossible  that  arguments  could  be  produced,  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  so  strong  an  evidence :  and  when  he 
compares  both  sides,  he  will  be  some  time  at  a  loss  to  fix 
any  determination.  Should  an  absolute  suspense  of  judg- 
ment be  found  difficult  or  disagreeable  in  so  interesting  a 
question,  I  must  confess,  that  I  much  incline  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  arguments  of  the  royalists.  The  testi- 
monies which  prove  that  performance  to  be  the  king's,  are 
more  numerous,  certain,  and  direct,  than  those  on  the 
other  side.  This  is  the  case,  even  if  we  consider  the  ex- 
ternal evidence :  but  when  we  weigh  the  internal,  derived 
from  the  style  and  composition,  there  is  no  manner  of 
comparison.  These  meditations  resemble,  in  elegance, 
purity,  neatness,  and  simplicity,  the  genius  of  those  per- 
formances which  we  know  with  certainty  to  have  flowed 
from  the  royal  pen  :  but  are  so  unlike  the  bombast,  per- 
plexed, rhetorical,  and  corrupt  style  of  Dr.  Gauden,  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  that  no  human  testimony  seems 
sufficient  to  convince  vis  that  he  was  the  author.  Yet  all 
the  eWdences  which  would  rob  the  king  of  that  honour, 
tend  to  prove  that  Dr.  Gauden  had  the  merit  of  writing  so 
fine  a  performance,  and  the  infamy  of  imposing  it  on  the 
world  for  the  king's. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  general  compassion  ex- 
cited towards  the  king,  by  the  publishing,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  a  work  so  full  of  piety,  meekness,  and  human- 
ity.   Many  have  not  scrupled  to  ascribe  to  that  book  the 

'^ee,  on  tht  one  hand.  Toland's  Amyntor.  and,  on  the  other.  Wae- 
slalTt  s  Vindication  of  ihe  roval  Martyr,  witli  Young's  addition.  Wemav 
remark,  that  Ijord  Clarendon's  total  silence  with  regard  to  this  subject,  in 


subsequent  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  Milton  com- 
pares Its  effects  to  those  which  were  wrought  on  the  tu- 
multuous Romans  by  Antony's  reading  to  them  the  will 
of  Ca;sar.  The  Icon  passed  through  fifty  editions  in  a 
twelvemonth  ;  and  independent  of  the  great  interest  taken 
ill  it  by  the  nation,  as  the  supposed  production  of  their  mur- 
dered sovereign,  it  must  be  acknowledged  the  best  prose 
composition,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  English  language. 


CHAP.  LX. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

State  of  England — of  Scotland — of  Ireland. — Levellers  suppressed. — 
Si-ge  of  Dublin  raiseil.— I  redah  stormed.— Covenanters— Montrose 
taken  prisoner — executed. — Covenantei-s.  —  Battle  of  Duntiar — of  Wor- 
cester.— King's  Escape. — Ihe  CoinmonwealtJi. — Dutch  War. — Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Parliament. 

The  confusions  which  overspread  Eng-  a.d.  1619. 
land  after  the  murder  of  Charles  L,  pro-  ^'"'^  of 
ceeded  as  well  from  the  spirit  of  refinement  °°  '^  ' 
and  innovation,  which  agitated  the  ruling  party,  as  from 
the  dissolution  of  all  that  authority,  both  civil  antl  ecclesi- 
astical, by  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
be  governed.  Every  man  had  framed  the  model  of  a  re- 
public, and  however  new  it  wa's,  or  fantastical,  he  was 
eager  in  recommending  it  to  his  fellow-citizens,  or  even 
imposing  it  by  force  upon  them.  Every  man  had  adjusted  ■^ 
a  system  of  religion,  which,  being  derived  from  no  tradi- 
tional authority,  was  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  being 
founded  on  supposed  inspiration,  not  on  any  principles  of 
human  reason,  had  no  means,  besides  cant  and  low  rhe- 
toric, by  which  it  could  recommend  itself  to  others.  The 
levellers  insisted  on  an  equal  distribution  of  power  and 
property,  and  disclaimed  all  dependence  and  subordina- 
tion. The  miUenarians  or  fifth  monarchy  men  required, 
that  government  itself  should  be  abolished,  and  all  human 
powers  be  laid  in  the  dust,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  dominion  of  Christ,  whose  second  coming  they  sud- 
denly expected.  The  Antinomians  even  insisted,  that  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  natural  law  were  suspended, 
and  that  the  elect,  guided  by  an  internal  principle  more 
perfect  and  dinne,  were  superior  to  the  begjiurli/  elements 
of  justice  and  humanity.  A  considerable  party  declaimed 
against  tithes  and  hireling  priesthood,  and  were  resolved 
that  the  magistrate  should  not  support  by  power  or  reve- 
nue any  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Another  party  in- 
\ei!:hed  against  the  law  and  its  firofessors ;  and  on  pre- 
tence of  rendering  more  simple  the  distribution  of  justice, 
were  desirous  of  abolishing  the  whole  system  of  English 
jurisprudence,  which  seemed  inter^voven  with  monarchical 
government.  Even  those  among  the  republicans  who 
adopted  not  such  extravagances,  were  so  intoxicated  with 
their  saintly  character,  that  they  supposed  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  privileges ;  and  all  professions,  oaths, 
laws,  and  engagements,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their 
influence  over  them.  The  bands  of  society  were  every 
where  loosened  ;  and  the  irregular  passions  of  men  were 
encouraged  by  speculative  principles,  still  more  unsociaL- 
and  irregular. 

Tlie  royalists,  consisting  of  the  nobles  and  more  ccn- 
sidera'ole  gentry,  being  degraded  from  their  authority,  and 
plundered  of  their  property,  were  inflamed  with  the  high- 
est resentment  and  indignation  against  those  ignoble  ad- 
versaries, who  had  reduced  them  to  subjection.  The  Pres- 
byterians, whose  credit  at  first  supported  tlie  arms  of  the 
parliament,  were  enraged  to  find  that,  bv  the  treachery  or 
superior  cunning  of  their  associates,  ihe  fruits  of  all  their 
successful  labours  were  ravished  from  them.  The  former 
party,  from  inclination  and  principle,  zealously  attached 
themselves  to  the  son  of  their  unfortunate  monarch,  whose 
memory  thev  respected,  and  whose  tragital  death  they  de- 
plored." The  latter  cast  their  eye  towards  the  same  object ; 

racter.  forms  a  presumption  on  Toland's  side,  and  a  presumption  of  which 
that  author  was  ignorant :  the  works  of  the  nohle  historian  not  tieins  ilirn 
published.    Bishop  Ijuroet's  testimony  loo  must  be  allowed  of  some  weight 
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but  they  liud  still  many  prejudices  to  overcome,  many 
fears  anJ  jealousies  to  he  allayed,  ere  they  could  cordially 
entertain  tlious;lus  of  restorins;  the  family,  which  they  had 
so  srievouslv  offended,  and  whose  i)rincii>les  they  respirded 
with  such  violent  abhorrence. 

The  only  solid  support  of  the  republican  independent 
faction,  w  hich,  though  it  formed  so  small  a  part  ot  the  na- 
tion, had  violently  usurped  the  government  of  the  whole, 

-  was  a  numerous  army  of  near  fifty  thousand  men.  But 
th^  army,  formidable  from  its  discipline  and  courage,  as 
well  as  Its  numbers,  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  that  rendered 
it  dangerous  to  the  assembly  which  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand over  it.  Accustomed  to  indulge  every  chimera  in 
politics,  every  frenzy  in  religion,  the  soldiers  knew  little  of 
the  sulwrdination  of  citizens,  and  had  only  learned,  from 
apparent  necessity,  some  maxims  of  military  obedience. 
And  while  thev  still  maintained  that  all  those  enormous 
violations  of  law  and  equity,  of  which  thev  had  been 
guilty,  were  justified  by  the  success  with  which  Provi- 
dence had  blessed  them ;  they  were  ready  to  break  out 
into  any  new  disorder,  wherever  they  had  tlie  prospect  of 
a  like  sanction  and  authority. 

\\'hat  alone  gave  some  stability  to  all  these  unsettled 
humours  was,  the  great  influence  both  civil  and  military 

-acquired  bv  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  man,  suited  to  the 
age  in  whicli  he  lived,  and  to  that  alone,  was  equally  quali- 
fied to  gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  men,  1^^  what 
was  mean,  vulgar,  and  ridiculous  in  his  character ;  as  to 
command  their  obedience  by  what  was  great,  daring,  and 
enterprising.  Familiar  even  to  buffoonery  with  the  mean- 
est sentinel,  he  never  lost  his  authority  :  transported  to  a 
degiee  of  madness  with  religious  ecstasies,  he  never  forgot 
the  political  purposes  to  which  they  miglit  serve.  Hating 
monarchy,  while  a  subject ;  despising  liberty,  while  a  citi- 
zen ;  though  he  retained  for  a  time  all  orders  of  men 
under  a  seeming  obedience  to  the  parliament,  he  was 
secretly  paving  the  way,  by  artifice  and  courage,  to  his 
own  unlimited  authority. 

Tlie  parliament,  for  so  we  must  henceforth  call  a  small 
and  inconsiderable  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  hav- 
ing murdered  their  sovereign  with  so  many  appearing  cir- 
cumstances of  solemnity  and  justice,  and  so  much  real 
violence  and  even  fury,  began  to  assume  more  the  air  of  a 
civil,  leinil  power,  and  to  enlarge  a  little  the  narrow  bottom 
upon  which  they  stood.  Tliey  admitted  a  few  of  the  ex- 
cluded and  absent  members,  such  as  were  liable  to  least 
exception ;  but  on  condition  that  these  members  should 
sign  an  approbation  of  whatever  had  been  done  in  their 
absence  with  regard  to  the  king's  trial:  and  some  of  them 
were  willing  to  acquire  a  share  of  power  on  such  terms  ; 
the  greater  part  disdained  to  lend  fheir  authority  to  such 
apparent  usurpations.  They  issued  some  writs  for  new 
elections,  in  places  where  they  hoped  to  have  interest 
enough  to  bring  in  their  own  friends  and  dependents. 
Thev  named  a  council  of  state,  thirty-eight  in  number,  to 
whom  all  addresses  were  made,  who  gave  orders  to  all 
generals  and  admirals,  who  executed  the  laws,  and  who 
digested  all  business  before  it  was  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment." They  pretended  to  employ  themselves  entirelv 
in  adjusting  the  laws,  forms,  and  plan  of  a  new  representa- 
tive ;  and  as  soon  as  they  should  have  settled  the  nation, 
they  professed  their  intention  of  restoring  the  power  to  the 
people,  from  whom  they  acknowledged  they  had  entirely 
derived  it. 

The  commonwealth  found  every  thing  in  England  com- 
posed into  a  seeming  tranquillity  by  the  terror  of  their 
arms.  Foreign  powers,  occupied  in  wars  among  them- 
selves, had  no  leisure  or  inclination  to  interpose  in  the 
domestic  dissensions  of  this  island.  The  young  king, 
poor  and  neglected,  living  sometimes  in  Holland,  some- 
times in  France,  sometimes  in  Jersey,  comforted  himself 
amidst  his  present  distresses  with  the  hopes  of  better  for- 
tune. The  situation  alone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  gave 
any  immediate  inquietude  to  the  new  republic. 
ofs  d  After  the  successive  defeats  of  IMontrose 
and  Hamilton,  and  the  ruin  of  their  parties, 


the  whole  authority  in  Scotland  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Argyle  and  the  rigid  cliurchmen,  that  party  which  was 
most  averse  to  the  interests  of  the  royal  family.  Their 
eiimitv,  however,  against  the  independents,  who  had  pre- 
vented the  settlement  of  presbyterian  discipline  in  England, 
carried  them  to  embrace  opposite  maxims  in  their  political 
conduct.  Though  invited  by  tlie  English  parliament  to 
model  their  government  into  a  republican  form,  they 
resolved  still  to  adhere  to  monarchy,  which  had  ever  pre- 
vailed in  their  country,  and  which,  by  the  express  terms  of 
their  covenant,  they  had  engaged  to  defend.  They  con- 
sidered besides,  that  as  the  properly  of  the  kingdom  lay 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  great  families,  it  would  be  diflicuft 
to  establish  a  commonwealth,  or  without  some  chief  magis- 
trate, invested  with  royal  authority,  to  preserve  peace  or 
justice  in  the  community.  The  execution,  therefore,  of  the 
king,  against  which  they  had  always  protested,  having 
occasioned  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  tliey  immediately  pro- 
claimed his  son  and  successor,  Charles  II.;  but  upon  con- 
dition "  of  his  good  behaviour  and  strict  obsenance  of  the 
covenant,  and  his  entertaining  no  other  persons  about  lum 
but  such  as  were  godly  men  and  faithful  to  that  obliga- 
tion." These  unusual  clauses,  inserted  in  the  very  firet 
acknowledgment  of  their  prince,  sutficienlly  showed  their 
intention  of  limiting  extremely  his  authority.  And  the 
English  commonwealth,  having  no  pretence  to  interpose  in 
the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  allowed  the  Scots  for  tlie  pre- 
sent to  take  their  own  measures  in  settling  their  government. 

The    dominion    which    England    claimed     r,fi    i    h 
over  Ireland,  demanded  more  immediately  '  '"  ' 

their  efforts  for  subduing  that  country.  In  order  to  convey 
a  just  notion  of  Irish  aftairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
backwards  some  years,  and  to  relate  briefly  those  transac- 
tions which  had  passed  during  the  memorable  revolutions 
in  England.  When  the  late  king  agreed  to  that  cessation 
of  arms  with  the  popish  rebels,"  which  was  become  so  re- 
quisite, as  well  for  tlie  security  of  the  Irish  jirotestants  as 
for  promoting  his  interests  in  England,  the  parliament,  in 
order  to  blacken  his  conduct,  reproached  him  with  favour- 
ing that  odious  rebellion,  and  exclaimed  loudly  against  the 
terms  of  the  cessation.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
it  entirely  null  and  invalid,  because  finished  without  their 
consent ;  and  to  this  declaration  the  Scots  in  Ulster,  and 
the  Earl  of  Iiichiquin,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority  in 
Jlunster,  professed  to  adhere.  By  their  means  the  war 
was  still  kept  alive;  but  as  the  dangerous  distractions  in 
England  hindered  the  pariiament  from  sending  any  con- 
siderable assistance  to  their  allies  in  Ireland,  the  Alarquis 
of  Ormond,  lord-lieutenant,  being  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
a  person  endowed  with  great  prudence  and  virtue,  formed 
a  scheme  for  composing  the  disorders  of  his  country,  and 
for  engaging  the  rebel  Irish  to  support  the  cause  of  his 
royal  master.  There  were  manv  circumstances  which 
strongly  invited  the  natives  of  Ireland  to  embrace  the 
king's  parly.  The  maxims  of  that  prince  had  alway  led 
him  to  give  a  reasonable  indulgence  to  the  catholics 
throughout  all  his  dominions ;  and  one  principal  ground 
of  that  enmity,  which  the  puritans  professed  airainst  him, 
was  this  tacit  toleration.  The  parliament,  on  the  contrary, 
even  when  unprovoked,  had  ever  menaced  the  papists  with 
the  most  rigid  restraint,  if  not  a  total  extirpation;  and 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
they  put  to  sale  all  the  estates  of  the  rebels,  and  had  en- 
gaged the  public  faith  for  transferring  ihein  to  the  adven- 
turers, who  had  already  advanced  money  upon  that  security. 
The  success,  therefore,  whicli  the  arms  of  the  parliament 
met  with  at  Nasehy,  struck  a  just  terror  into  the  Irish ;  and 
engaged  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  the  catholic  counties  ami  cities,  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Marquis  of  Ormond."  They  professed  to 
return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  engaged  to  furnish  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  support  of  the  king's  authority  in 
England,  and  were  content  with  stipulating,  in  return,  in- 
demnity for  their  rebellion  and  toler;ition  of  their  religion. 

Ormond,  not  doubting  but  a   peace,  so  advantageous 
and  even  necessary  to  the  Irish,  would  be  strictly  observed, 

>fartin,  T.iiH1nw.  Sti*pl»ton,  Hcvinsham.  Wallop,  Hutchinson,  Bond, 
Poplism.  Valcniine,  Walton  Scot,  Purttby,  Jones. 
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advance<l  witli  a  small  body  of  troops  to  KilkGnnv,  in 
order  to  concert  measures  for  common  defcTice  with  his 
new  allies.  The  Pope  had  sent  over  to  Ireland  a  nuncio, 
Kinuctnn,  an  Italian;  and  this  man,  whose  commission 
empowered  him  to  direct  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
Irish,  was  imboldened,  by  their  ipnorance  and  bigotry,  to 
assume  the  chief  authority  in  the  civil  government.  Fore- 
seeing that  a  aeneral  submission  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
would  put  an  end  to  his  own  influence,  he  conspired  with 
Owen  O'Neal,  who  commanded  the  native  Irish,  in  Ulster, 
and  who  bore  a  great  jealousy  to  Preston,  the  Keneral 
ciueHy  trusted  by  the  council  of  Kilkenny.  I5y  concert, 
these  "two  malcontents  secretly  drew  forces  tot;ether,  and 
were  ready  to  fall  on  Ormond,  who  remained  in  security, 
trusting  to  the  pacification  so  lately  concluded  with  the 
rebels.  lie  received  intellieence  of  their  treachery,  made 
his  retreat  with  celerity  and  conduct,  and  sheltered  his 
small  army  in  Dublin  and  the  other  fortified  towns,  which 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  protestants. 

The  nuncio,  full  of  arropince,  levity,  and  ambition,  was 
not  contented  with  this  violation  of  treaty.  He  summoned 
an  assembly  of  the  clerfTi'  at  Waterford,  and  en£a};ed  them 
to  declare  against  that  pacification,  which  the  civil  council 
had  concluded  with  their  sovereign.  He  even  thundered 
out  a  sentence  of  excommunication  asainst  all  who  should 
adhere  to  a  peace,  so  prejudicial,  as  he  pretended,  to  the 
catholic  religion ;  and  the  deluded  Irish,  terrified  with  his 
spiritual  menaces,  ranged  themselves  every  where  on  his 
side,  and  submitted  to  his  authority.  Without  scruple,  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  threatened 
with  a  siege  the  protestant  garrisons,  which  were,  all  of 
them,  very  ill  provided  for  defence. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  king  was  necessitated  to 
take  shelter  in  the  Scottish  army  ;  and  being  there  reduced 
to  close  confinement,  and  secluded  from  all  commerce 
with  his  friends,  despaired  that  his  authority,  or  even  his 
libertv,  would  ever  be  restored  to  him.  He  sent  orders  to 
Ormond,  if  he  could  not  defend  himself,  rather  to  submit 
to  the  English  than  to  the  Irish  rebels ;  and  accordingly 
the  lord-lieutenant,  being  reduced  to  extremities,  delivered 
up  Dublin,  Tredah,  Dundalk,  and  other  garrisons,  to 
Colonel  Michael  Jones,  who  took  possession  of  them  in 
the  name  of  the  English  parliament.  Ormond  himself 
went  over  to  England,  was  admitted  into  the  king's  pre- 
sence, received  a  gi'ateful  acknowledgment  for  his  past 
services,  and  during  some  time  lived  in  tranquillity  near 
London.  But  being  banished,  with  the  other  royalists,  to 
a  distance  from  that  city,  and  seeing  every  event  turn  out 
unfortunately  for  his  royal  master,  and  threaten  him  with 
a  catastrophe  still  more  direful,  he  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire into  !•  i-ance,  where  he  joined  the  queen  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

In  Ireland,  during  these  transactions,  the  authority  of 
the  nuncio  prevailed  without  control  among  all  the  catho- 
lics ;  and  that  prelate,  by  his  indiscretion  and  insolence, 
soon  made  them  repent  of  the  power  with  which  they  had 
intrusted  him.  Prudent  men  likewise  were  sensible  of 
the  total  destruction  which  was  hanging  over  the  nation 
from  the  English  parliament,  and  saw  no  resource  or  safety 
but  in  giving  support  to  the  declining  authority  of  the 
king.  The  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient 
family,  a  person  too  of  merit,  who  had  ever  preserved  his 
loyalty,  was  sensible  of  the  ruin  which  threatened  his 
countrymen,  and  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it. 
He  secretly  formed  a  combination  among  the  catholics ; 
he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Inchiquiii,  who  pre- 
sen'ed  great  authority  over  the  protestants  in  Munster;  he 
aitacked  the  nuncioj  whom  he  chased  out  of  the  island  ; 
and  he  sent  to  Paris  a  deputation,  inviting  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant to  return,  and  take  possession  of  his  government. 

Ormond,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  found  the  kingdom 
divided  into  many  factions,  among  which  either  open  war 
or  secret  enmity  prevailed.  The  authority  of  the  English 
parliament  was  established  in  Dublin,  and  the  other  towns, 
which  he  himself  had  delivered  into  their  hands.  O'Neal 
maintained  his  credit  in  Ulster;  and  having  entered  into  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  parliamentary  generals, 
was  more  intent  on  schemes  for  his  own  personal  safety, 
than  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  country  or  religion. 
The  other  Irish,  divided  between  their  clergy,  who  were 


averse  to  Ormond,  and  their  nobility,  viho  were  attached 
to  him,  were  very  uncertain  in  their  motions  and  feeble  in 
their  measures.  The  Scots  in  the  north,  enraaed,  as  well 
as  their  other  countrymen,  against  the  usuipations  of  the 
sectarian  army,  professed  their  adherence  to  the  king  ;  but 
were  still  hindered,  by  many  prejudices,  from  entering  into 
a  cordial  union  with  his  lieutenant.  All  these  distracted 
councils  and  contrary  humours  checked  the  progress  of 
Ormond,  and  enabled  the  parliamentary  forces  in  Ireland 
to  maintain  their  ground  against  him.  The  republican 
faction,  meanwhile,  in  England,  employed  in  subduing 
the  revolted  royalists,  in  reducing  the  parliament  to  sub- 
jection, in  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  execution  of  their 
sovereign,  totally  neglected  the  supplying  of  Ireland,  and 
allowed  Jones,  and  the  forces  in  Dublin,  to  remain  in  the 
utmost  weakness  and  necessity.  The  lord-lieutenant, 
though  surrounded  with  difficulties,  neglected  not  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  promoting  the  royal  cause. 
Having  at  last  assembled  an  army  of  16,000  men,  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  parliamentary  garrisons.  Dundalk, 
where  Monk  commanded,  was  delivered  up  by  the  troops, 
who  mutinied  against  their  governor.  Tredah,  Newry, 
and  other  forts,  were  taken.  Dublin  was  threatened  with 
a  siege ;  and  the  aft'airs  of  the  lieutenant  appeared  in  so 
prosperous  a  condition,  that  the  young  king  entertained 
thoughts  of  coming  in  person  into  Ireland. 

Wlien  the  English  commonwealth  was  brought  to  some 
tolerable  settlement,  men  began  to  cast  their  eyes  towards 
the  neighbouring  island.  During  the  contest  of  the  two 
parties,  the  government  of  Ireland  had  remained  a  great 
object  of  intrigue ;  and  the  presbyterians  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  lieutenancy  for  Waller,  the  independents  for 
Lambert.  After  the  execution  of  the  king,  Cromwell  him-  - 
self  began  to  aspire  to  a  command,  where  so  much  glory, 
he  saw,  might  be  won,  and  so  much  authority  acquired. 
In  his  absence,  he  took  care  to  have  his  j^i^^^f^  jj 
name  proposed  to  the  council  of  state  ;  and 
both  friends  and  enemies  concurred  immediately  to  vote 
him  into  that  important  office  :  the  former  suspected  that 
the  matter  had  not  been  proposed  merely  by  chance,  with- 
out his  own  concurrence ;  the  latter  desired  to  remove 
him  to  a  distance,  and  hoped,  during  his  absence,  to  gain 
the  ascendant  over  Fairfax,  whom  he  had  so  long  blinded 
by  his  hypocritical  professions.  Cromwell  himself,  when 
informed  of  his  election,  feigned  surprise,  and  pretended, 
at  first,  to  hesitate,  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
command.  And  Lambert,  either  deceived  by  his  dissi- 
mulation, or  in  his  turn,  feigning  to  be  deceived,  still  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  his  friend- 
ship and  connexions  with  Cromwell. 

The  new  lieutenant  immediately  applied  himself  with 
his  wonted  vigilance  to  make  preparations  for  his  expedi- 
tion. Many  disorders  in  England  it  behoved  him  previ- 
ously to  compose.  All  places  were  full  of  danger  and 
inquietude.  Though  men,  astonished  with  the  successes 
of  the  army,  remained  in  seeming  tranquillity,  symptoms 
of  the  greatest  discontent  every  where  appeared.  The 
English,  long  accustomed  to  a  mild  administration,  and 
unacquainted  with  dissimulation,  could  not  conform  their 
speech  and  countenance  to  the  present  necessity,  or  pre- 
tend attachment  to  a  form  of  government,  which  they 
generally  regarded  with  such  violent  abhorrence.  It 
was  requisite  to  change  the  magistracy  of  London,  and  to 
degrade,  as  well  as  punish,  the  mayor  and  some  of  the 
aldermen,  before  the  proclamation  for  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  could  be  published  in  the  city.  An  engage- 
ment being  framed  to  support  the  common%veaIth  without 
king  or  House  of  Peers,  the  army  was,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, brousht  to  subscribe  it ;  but  though  it  was  imposed 
upoii  the  rest  of  the  nation, under  se\ere  penalties,  no  less 
than  putting  all  who  refused  out  of  the  protection  of  law  ; 
such  obstinate  reluctance  was  observed  in  the  people, 
that  even  the  imperious  parliament  was  obliired  to  desist 
from  It.  The  spirit  of  fanaticism,  by  which  that  assembly 
had  at  first  been  strongly  supported,  was  now  turned,  in  a 
great  measure,  against  them.  The  pulpits  being  chiefly 
filled  with  presbyterians,  or  disguised  royalists,  and  having 
long  been  the  scene  of  news  and  politics,  could  by  no 
penalties  be  restrained  fi:om  declarations  unfavourable  to 
the  established  government.    Numberless  were  the  extra- 
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vagances  wliicli  broke  out  aiiKiiiij  tlie  people.  Everanl,  ci 
disbanded  soldier,  haviiis;  preached  tliat  tiie  lime  was  now 
come  vvlu'ii  tlie  comnuinity  of  goods  would  be  renewed 
among  Christians,  led  out  his  followers  to  take  possession 
of  the  land ;  and  benij;  carried  before  the  general,  he  re- 
fused to  salute  him ;  because  he  was  but  his  fellow-erea- 
lure.P  What  seemed  more  dansrerous,  the  army  itself  was 
infected  with  like  humours.i  ThouKh  the  levellers  had 
for  a  time  been  suppresse<l,  by  the  audacious  spirit  of 
Cfoniwell,  they  still  continued  to  propas;ate  their  doctrines 
amoiii;  the  private  men  and  inferior  otiicers,  who  pntended 
a  rii;ht  to  be  consulted,  as  before,  in  the  adniinistraiion 
of  the  commonwealth.  Thev  now  practised  aiiainst  their 
ofticere  the  same  lesson  wliich  they  had  been  tau<;ht 
ajainst  the  ])arliament.  They  frameda  remonstrance,  and 
sent  five  agitators  to  present  it  to  the  general  and  council 
of  war :  tliese  were  cashiered  with  ignominy  by  sentence 
of  a  court-martial.  One  Lockier,  having  carried  his  sedi- 
tion further,  was  sentenced  to  death ;  but  this  punishment 
was  so  far  from  quelling  the  mutinous  spirit,  tnat  above  a 
thousand  of  his  companions  showed  their  adherence  to  him, 
by  attending  his  funeral,  and  wearing  in  their  hats  black 
and  sea-green  ribbons,  by  way  of  favours.  About  four 
Levellers  sup-  thousand  assemljled  at  Burford,  under  the 
pressed.  command  of  Thomson,  a  man  formerly  con- 
demned for  sedition  by  a  court-martial,  but  pardoned  liy 
the  general.  Colonel  Reynolds,  and  afterwards  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  fell  upon  them,  while  unpre- 
°^'  pared  for  defence,  and  seduced  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  treaty.  F'our  hundred  were  taken  prisoners : 
some  of  them  capitally  punished  ;  the  rest  pardoned  :  and 
this  tumultuous  spirit,  though  it  still  lurked  in  the  army, 
and  broke  out  from  time  to  time,  seemed  for  the  present 
to  be  suppressed. 

Petitions,  framed  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition,  were 
presented  to  the  parliament  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Lilburn, 
the  person  who,  tor  dispersing  seditious  libels,  had  tbrmerly 
been  treated  with  such  severity  by  the  star-chamber.  His 
liberty  was  at  this  time  as  ill-relished  by  the  |)arliament, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  as  a  promoter  of  sedition 
and  disorder  in  the  commonwealth.  The  women  applied 
by  petition  for  his  release;  but  were  now  desired  to  mind 
their  household  afl'airs,  and  leave  the  government  of  the 
.  state  to  the  men.  From  all  quarters  llie  parliament  was 
harassed  vvith  petitions  of  a  very  free  nature,  which  strongly 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  proved  how  ardently  all 
men  longed  for  the  restoration  of  tneir  laws  and  liberties. 
Even  in  a  feast,  which  the  city  gave  to  the  parliament  and 
councd  of  state,  it  was  deemed  a  requisite  precaution,  if 
we  may  credit  Walker  and  Dugdale,  to  swear  all  the  cooks 
that  they  would  serve  nothing  but  wholesome  food  to 
them. 

The  parliament  judged  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  laws 
of  high-treason  beyond  those  narrow  bounds,  within  which 
they  had  been  confined  during  the  monarchy.  Thev  even 
comprehended  verbal  offences,  nay  intentions,  thou g1i  they 
had  never  appeared  in  any  overt  act  against  the  state.  To 
affirm  the  present  government  to  he  a  usurpation,  to  assert 
that  the  parliament  or  council  of  state  were  tyrannical  or 
illegal,  to  endeavour  subverting  their  authority,  or  stirring 
up  sedition  against  them  ;  these  offences  were  declared  to 
be  high-treason.  The  power  of  imprisonment,  of  which 
the  petition  of  right  had  bereaved  the  king,  it  was  now 
found  necessary  to  restore  to  the  council  of  state ;  and  all 
the  jails  in  England  were  filled  with  men  whom  the  jea- 
lousies and  fears  of  the  ruling  party  had  represented  as 

p  Whitlocke. 

9  The  folloviine  instance  of  extravatjance  is  Riven  hy  Walker,  in  his 
History  of  inrjepenrtenc-y.  part  I  [.  p  l[/2.  Alx)iittliis  time  there  came  six 
sohliers  into  the  parish  church  of  Walton  upon  Ihames.  near  twilight ;  Mr. 
(•"aiiiet.  the  pieacher  there,  not  havinij  till  llien  ended  his  senimn.  One  of 
the  soldiers  had  a  lanlhorn  in  his  hand,  and  a  candle  hurnin?  in  it,  and  in 
the  other  hand  lour  randies  not  lighted,  lie  desired  the  parishioners  to  stay 
a  uliil.-,  viji.i-.  he  lih.i   a  messHfe   fii.in  <;od  iinio  th.Mi.  and   thereup.in 


dangerous.''  The  taxes,  continued  by  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  which,  being  unusual,  were  esteemed  heavy, 
increaseil  the  general  ill-will  under  which  it  laboured. 
Besides  the  customs  and  excise,  ninety  thousand  pounds 
a-month  were  levied  on  land  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
army.  The  sequestrations  and  compositions  of  tlie  royal- 
ists, the  sale  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  lands,  though  they  yielded  great  sums,  were  not 
siifhcient  to  support  the  vast  expenses,  and,  as  was  sus- 
pected, the  great  depredations,  of  the  parliament  and  of 
their  creatures.* 

-"■Amidst  all  these  difficulties  and  disturbances,  the  steady 
mind  of  Cromwell,  without  confusion  or  embarrassment, 
still  pursued  its  purpose.  While  he  was  collecting  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men  in  the  west  of  England,  he 
sent  to  Ireland,  under  Reynolds  and  Venables,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  four  thousand  horse  and  fool,  in  order  to  strength- 
en .lones,  and  enable  hiiji  to  defend  himself  against  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,who  lay  at  Finglass,  and  was  making 
preparations  for  the  attack  of  Dublin.  Inchiquin,  who 
had  now  made  a  treaty  with  the  king's  lieutenant,  having, 
with  a  separate  body,  taken  Tredali  and  Dundalk,  gave  a 
defeat  to  Offarrell,  who  served  under  O'Neal,  and  to  young 
Coot,  who  commanded  some  parliamentary  forces.  After 
he  had  joined  his  troops  to  the  main  army,  with  whom, 
for  some  time,  he  remained  united,  Ormond  passed  the 
river  Liffy,  and  took  post  at  Rathmines,  two  miles  from 
Dublin,  with  a  view  of  commencing  the  siege  of  that  city. 
In  order  to  cut  off  all  further  supply  from  Jones,  he  had 
begun  the  reparation  of  an  old  fort  which  lay  at  the  gates 
of  Dublin  ;  and  being  exhausted  with  continual  fatigue 
for  some  davs,  he  had  retired  to  rest,  after  leaving  orders 
to  keep  his  forces  under  arms.  He  was  sud- 
denly awaked  with  the  noise  of  firing;  and,  "^' 
starting  from  his  bed,  saw  every  thing  already  in  tumult 
and  confusion.  .lones,  an  excellent  officer,  formerly  a 
lawyer,  had  sallied  out  with  the  reinforcement  newly  ar- 
rived ;  and,  attacking  the  party  employed  in  repairing  the 
fort,  he  totally  routed  them,  pursued  the  advantage,  and 
fell  in  with  the  army,  which  had  neglected  Ormond's  or- 
ders. Thes'  he  soon  threw  into  disorder ;  put  them  to 
flight,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  lord-lieutenant ; 
chased  them  off  the  field  ;  seized  all  their  tents,  baggage, 
ammunition;  and  returned  victorious  to  siege  of  Duhlin 
Dublin,  after  killing  a  thousand  men,  and  raised, 
taking  above  two  thousand  prisoners.' 

This  loss,  which  threw  some  blemish  on  the  military 
character  of  Ormond,  was  irreparable  to  the  royal  cause. 
That  numerous  army  which,  with  so  much  pains  and  dif- 
ficulty, the  lord-lieutenant  had  been  collecting  for  more 
than  a  year,  was  dispersed  in  a  moment. 
Cromwell  soon  alter  arrived  in  Dublin,  "'' 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  shouts  and  rejoicings.  He 
hastened  to  Tredah.  That  town  was  well  fortified  :  Or- 
mond had  thrown  into  it  a  good  garrison  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  under  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  officer  of  reputation. 
He  expected  that  Tredah,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  would  first  be  attempted  by  Cromwell,  and  he 
was  desirous  to  employ  the  enemy  some  time  in  that 
siege,  while  he  himself  should  repair  his  broken  forces. 
But  Cromwell  knew  the  importance  of  despatch.  Having 
made  a  breach,  he  ordered  a  general  assault.  .sepi. 
Though  twice  repulsed  with  loss,  he  renewed  Tredah  stormed, 
the  attack,  and  himself,  along  with  Ireton,  led  on  his  men. 
All  opposition  was  overborne  by  the  furious  valour  of  the 
troops.    The  town  was  taken  sword  in  hand  ;  and,  orders 

with  revelations  and  inspirations.  And  here  I  should  put  out  my  third 
lixht,  &c.  (1.)  Ma«istrales  are  aholished  as  useless,  now  that  Christ  him- 
self is  in  purity  aiunnsst  us,  and  hath  erected  the  kingdom  of  the  saints 
upnti  earth,  l^eeirles,  they  are  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  the  liliertyof  the 
s.iiiii^.  .iiiil  (!-■  Ih'iii  to  laws  and  ordinances,  mere  hvmiau  inventions.   And 

h.ir  I  s I    lul  out  my  fourth  light,  il'C.    (5.)  Then  puMina    his  hand 

inri.  his  i"„  k.t,  .111.1  pulling  out  a  little  Bible,  he  showed  it  open  to  the 
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being  issued  to  give  no  quarter,  a  cruel  slau);hter  was 
made  of  tlie  garrison.  Even  a  few,  who  were  saved  by 
the  soldiers,  satiated  will)  blood,  were  next  day  miserably 
butchered  by  orders  from  the  general.  One  person  alone 
of  the  garrison  escaped  to  be  a  messenger  of  tliis  universal 
havoc  and  destruction. 

"'Cromwell  pretended  to  retaliate  by  this  severe  execution 
the  cruelty  of  the  Irish  massacre  :  but  he  well  knew,  tliat 
almost  tli'e  whole  garrison  was  English;  and  his  justice 
was  only  a  barbarous  policy,  in  order  to  terrify  all  other 
garrisons  from  resistance.  His  policy,  however,  had  the 
desired  efl'ect.  Having  led  the  army  without  delay  to 
Wexford,  he  began  to  batter  the  town.  The  garrison,  after 
a  slight  defence,  offered  to  capitulate  ;  but,  before  they 
obtained  a  cessation,  they  imprudently  neglected  their 
guards ;  and  the  English  army  rushed  in  upon  them.  The 
same  severity  wa.s  exercised  as  at  Tredah. 

Every  town  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself, 

now  opened  its  gates  without  resistance.    Koss,  though 

strontjly    i^arrisoned,   was    surrendered    by 

Ociotar.  Lo,.dXaffe.  Having  taken  Estionage,  Crom- 
well threw  a  bridge  over  the  Barrow,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Passage  and  Carrie.  The  English  had  no  fur- 
ther difficulties  to  encounter  than  what  arose  from  fatigue 
and  the  advanced  season.  Fluxes  and  contagious  dis- 
tempers crept  in  among  the  soldiers,  who  perished  in  great 
numbers.  Jones  himself,  the  brave  governor  of  Dublin, 
died  at  Wexford.  And  Cromwell  had  so  far  advanced 
with  his  decayed  army,  that  he  began  to  find  it  difficult, 
either  to  subsist  in  the  enemies'  country,  or  retreat  to  his 
own  garrisons.     But  while  he  was  in  these 

' '"'"'  "■  straits,  Corke,  Kinsale,  and  all  the  English 
garrisons  in  Munster,  deserted  to  him,  and  opening  their 
gates,  resohed  to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  victorious 
countrymen. 

This  desertion  of  the  English  put  an  end  to  Ormond's 
authority,  which  was  already  much  diminished  by  the  mis- 
fortunes at  Dublin,  Tredah,  and  Wexford.  The  Irish,  ac- 
tuated by  national  and  religious  prejudices,  could  no 
longer  be  kept  in  obedience  by  a  protestant  governor,  who 
was  .so  unsuccessful  in  all  his  enterprises.  The  clergy  re- 
newed their  excommunications  against  him  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  added  the  terrors  of  superstition  to  those  which 
arose  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Cromwell,  having  receiv- 
ed a  reinforcement  from  England,  asain  took  the  field 
early  in  the  spring.  He  made  himself  master  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Clonmel,  the  only  places  where  he  met  with 
any  vigorous  resistance.  Tlie  whole  frame  of  the  Irish 
union  being  in  a  manner  dissolved,  Ormond  soon  after  left 
the  island,  and  delegated  his  authority  to  Claiiricarde, 
who  found  affairs  so  desperate  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  Irish  were  glad  to  embrace  banishment  as  a  refuge. 
Above  40,000  men  passed  into  foreign  service  ;  and  Crom- 
well, well  pleased  to  free  the  island  from  enemies,  who 
never  could  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the  English,  gave 
them  full  liberty  and  leisure  for  their  embarkation. 

While  Cromwell  proceeded  with  such  uninterrupted 
success  in  Ireland,  wnich  in  the  space  of  nine  months  he 
had  almost  entirely  subdued,  fortune  was  preparmg  for 
him  a  new  scene  of  victory  and  triumph  in  Scotland. 
Charles  was  at  the  Hague  when  Sir  Joseph  Douglas 
brought  him  intelligence  that  he  was  proclaimed  king  by 
the  Scottish  parliament.  At  the  same  time,  Douglas  in- 
formed him  of  the  hard  conditions  annexed  to  the  procla- 
mation, and  extremely  damped  that  joy  which  might  arise 
fi:om  his  being  recognised  sovereign  in  one  of  his  king- 
doms. Charles  too  considered,  that  those  who  pretended 
to  acknowledge  his  title  were  at  that  very  time  in  actual 
rebellion  against  his  fiimily,  and  would  lie  sure  to  intrust 
very  little  authority  in  his  hands,  and  scarcely  would  afibrd 
him  personal  liberty  and  security.  As  the  prospect  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  was  at  that  time  not  unpromising,  he 
intended  rather  to  try  his  fortune  in  that  kingdom,  from 
which  he  expected  more  dutiful  submission  ami  obedience. 

Meanwhile,  he  found  it  expedient  to  depart  from  Hol- 
land. The  people  in  the  United  Provinces  were  much 
attached  to  his  interests.  Besides  his  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Orange,  which  was  extremely  beloved  by  the 
populace,  all  men  reirarded  with  compassion  his  helpless 
condition,  and  expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  against 


the  murder  of  his  father:  a  deed  to  which  nothing,  they 
thought,  but  the  rage  of  fanaticism  and  faction  could  have 
impelled  the  parliament.  But  though  the  public  in  general 
bore  great  favour  to  the  king,  the  States  were  uneasy  at 
his  presence.  Thev  dreaded  the  parliament,  so  formidable 
bv  their  power,  and  so  prosperous  in  all  their  enterpnses. 
'I'liey  apprehended  the  most  precipitate  resolutions  from 
men  of  such  violent  and  haughty  dispositions.  And,  after 
the  murder  of  Dorislaus,  they  found  it  still  more  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  English  commonwealth,  by  removing 
the  kinsr  to  a  distance  from  them. 

Dorislaus,  though  a  native  of  Holland, 
had  lived  long  in  England ;  and  being  em- 
ployed as  assistant  to  the  high  court  of  justice  which  con- 
demned the  late  king,  he  had  risen  to  great  credit  and 
favour  with  the  ruling  party.  They  sent  him  envoy  to 
Holland  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  than 
he  was  set  upon  by  some  royalists,  chiefly  retainers  to 
Montrose.  They  rushed  into  the  room,  where  he  was 
sitting  with  some  company;  dragged  him  from  the  table; 
put  him  to  death  as  the  first  victim  to  their  murdered 
sovereign ;  very  leisurely  and  peaceably  separated  them- 
selves ;  and,  though  orders  were  issued  bv  ine  maeistrates 
to  arrest  them,  these  were  executed  with  such  slowness 
and  reluctance,  that  the  criminals  had  all  of  them  the 
opportunity  of  making  their  escape.  ^ 

Charles,  having  passed  some  time  at  Paris,  where  no 
assistance  was  given  him,  and  even  few  civilities  were 
paid  him,  made  his  retreat  into  Jersey,  where  his  authority 
was  still  acknowledged.  Here  Winram,  laird  of  Liberton, 
came  to  him  as  deputy  from  the  committee  of  estates  in 
Scotland,  and  informed  him  of  the  conditions  to  which 
he  must  necessarilv  submit  before  he  could  be  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  Conditions  more  severe 
were  never  imposed  by  subjects  upon  their  sovereign  ;  but 
as  the  affairs  of  Ireland  began  to  decline,  and  the  king 
found  it  no  longer  safe  to  venture  himself  in  that  isl.and, 
he  gave  a  civil  answer  to  Winram,  and  desired  commis- 
sioners to  meet  him  at  Breda,  in  order  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  resrard  to  these  conditions. 

The  Earls  of  Cassilis  and  Lothian,  Lord 
Burley,  the  laird  of  Liberton,  and  other 
commissioners,  arrived  at  Breda ;  but  without  any  power 
of  treating  :  the  king  must  submit,  without  reserve,  to  the 
terms  imposed  upon  him.  The  terms  were,  that  he  should 
issue  a  proclamation,  banishing  from  court  all  excommu- 
nicated persons,  that  is,  all  those  who,  either  under  Hamil- 
ton or  Montrose,  had  ventured  their  lives  for  his  family ; 
that  no  English  subject,  who  had  served  against  the  par- 
liament, should  be  allowed  to  approach  him ;  that  he 
should  bind  himself  by  his  royal  promi.se  to  take  the 
covenant ;  that  he  should  ratify  all  acts  of  parliament,  by 
which  presbyterian  government,  the  directory  of  worship, 
the  confession  of  faith,  and  the  catechism,  were  establish- 
ed ;  and  that  in  civil  affairs  he  should  entirely  conform 
himself  to  the  direction  of  parliament,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
to  that  of  the  assembly.  These  proposals,  the  commis- 
sioners, after  passint:  some  time  in  sermons  and  prayers, 
in  order  to  ex|)ress  the  more  determined  resolution,  very 
solemnly  delivered  to  the  king. 

The  king's  friends  were  divided  with  regard  to  the  part 
which  he  should  act  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  Most  of 
his  English  counsellors  dissuaded  him  from  accepting 
conditions  so  disadvantageous  and  dishonourable.  They 
said,  that  the  men  who  now  governed  Scotland  were  the 
most  furious  and  bigoted  of  that  party,  which,  notwith- 
standing his  gentle  government,  had  first  excited  a  re- 
bellion against  the  late  king;  after  the  most  unlimited 
concessions,  had  renewed  their  rebellion,  and  stopped  the 
progress  of  his  victories  in  England ;  and  after  he  had 
intrusted  his  person  to  them  in  his  uttermost  distress,  had 
basely  sold  him,  together  with  their  own  honour,  to  his 
harba'rous  enemies  Tthat  they  had  as  yet  shown  no  marks 
of  repentance,  and  even  in  the  terms  which  they  now  pro- 
posed, displaved  the  same  antimonarchical  principles,  and 
the  same  jealousv  of  their  sovereign,  by  which  they  had 
ever  been  actuated  :  that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonour- 
able than  that  the  king,  in  his  first  enterprise,  should 
sacrifice,  merelv  for  the  empty  name  of  royalty,  those 
principles  for  which  his  father  had  died  a  maityr,  and  in 
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which  he  himself  liad  been  strictly  educated  :  that  by  this 
hypocrisy  he  might  lose  the  royalists,  who  alone  were 
sincerely  attached  to  liim ;  but  never  would  gain  the 
presbyterians,  who  were  averse  to  his  family  and  his  cause, 
and  would  ascribe  his  coni|>liance  merely  to  policy  and 
necessity :  that  the  Scots  had  refused  to  give  him  any 
assurances  of  their  intending  to  restore  him  to  the  throne 
of  England  ;  and  could  they  even  be  brought  to  make 
such  an  attempt,  it  had  sufficiently  appeared,  by  the  event 
of  Hamilton's  engagement,  how  unequal  their  force  was 
to  so  great  an  enterprise :  that  on  the  first  check  which 
they  should  receive,  Argyle  and  his  partisans  would  lay 
hold  of  the  quickest  expedient  for  reconciling  themselves 
to  the  English  parliament,  and  would  betray  the  king,  as 
thev  had  done  nis  father,  into  tlie  hands  of  his  enemies  : 
and  tliat,  however  desperate  the  royal  cause,  it  must  still 
be  regarded  as  highly  imprudent  in  the  king  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  his  honour;  wliere  the  sole  purchase  was  to 
endanger  his  life  or  liberty. 

The  Earl  of  Laneric,  now  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Earl 
of  Lixuderd  lie,  and  others  of  that  party,  who  liad  been 
banished  their  country  for  the  late  engagement,  were 
then  with  the  king;  and  being  desirous  of  returning  home 
in  his  retmue,  they  joined  the  opinion  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  earnestly  pressed  hvm  to  submit  to 
the  conditions  required  of  him.  it  was  urged  that  nothing 
would  more  gratify  the  king's  enemies  than  to  see  him  fall 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him,  and  by  so  scrupulous  a  nicety 
leave  the  possession  of  his  dominions  to  those  who  desiretl 
but  a  pretence  for  excluding  him  :  that  Argyle,  not  daring 
so  far  to  oppose  the  bent  of  the  nation  as  to  throw  otF  all 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  had  embraced  this  expedient, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  make  Charles  dethrone  himself,  and 
refuse  a  kingdom  which  was  offered  him  :  that  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted  but  the  same  national  spirit,  assisted  by 
Hamilton  and  his  partv,  would  rise  still  higher  in  favour 
of  their  prince  after  lie  had  intrusted  himself  to  their 
fidelity,  and  would  much  abate  the  rigour  of  the  conditions 
now  imposed  upon  him :  that  whatever  might  be  the  pre- 
sent intentions  of  the  ruling  party,  they  must  unavoidably 
be  engaged  in  a  %v,ir  with  England,  and  must  accept  the 
assistance  of  the  king's  friends  of  all  parties,  in  order  to 
support  themselves  against  a  power  so  much  superior  ;  that 
how  much  soever  a  steady,  uniform  conduct  might  have 
been  suitable  to  the  advanced  age  and  strict  engagements 
of  the  late  king,  no  one  would  throw  any  blame  on  a 
young  prince  for  coniplving  with  conditions  which  neces- 
sity had  extorted  from  him  :  that  even  the  rigour  of  those 
principles  professed  by  his  father,  though  with  some  it  had 
exalted  his  character,  had  been  extremely  prejudicial  to 
his  interests  ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  serviceable  to 
the  royal  cause,  than  to  give  all  parties  room  to  hope  for 
more  equal  and  more  indulgent  maxims  of  government : 
and  that,  where  affairs  were  reduced  to  so  desperate  a 
situation,  dangers  ought  little  to  be  regarded ;  and  the 
king's  honour  lay  rather  in  showing  some  early  symptoms 
of  courage  and  activity,  than  in  choosing  strictly  a  party 
among  theological  controversies,  with  which,  it  might  be 
supijosed,  he  was  as  yet  very  little  acquainted. 

Tliese  arguments,  seconded  by  the  advice  of  the  queen- 
mother,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  who  both  of  them  thought  it  ridiculous  to  refuse  a 
kingdom  merely  from  regard  to  episcopacy,  had  great  in- 
fluence on  Charles.  But  what  chiefly  determined  him  to 
comply,  was  the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate  of  Mon- 
trose, who,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  rage  and  con- 
tumely, had  been  put  to  death  by  his  zealous  countrymen. 
Tiiough  in  this  instance  the  king  saw,  more  evidently,  the 
furious  spirit  by  which  the  Scots  were  actuated,  he  had 
now  no  further  resource,  and  was  obliged  to  grant  whatever 
was  demanded  of  him. 

Moiitrose,  having  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  command 
of  the  late  king,  had  retired  into  France,  and,  contrary  to 
his  natural  disposition,  had  lived  for  some  time  inactive  at 
Paris.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  the  famous 
Cardinal  de  Ketz;  and  that  penetrating  judge  celebrates 
him  in  his  memoirs  as  one  of  those  heroes,  of  whom  there 
are  no  longer  any  remains  in  the  world,  and  who  are  only 
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to  be  met  with  in  Plutarch.  Desirous  of  improving  his 
martial  genius,  he  took  a  journey  to  Germany,  was  caress- 
ed by  the  emperor,  received  the  rank  of  mareschal,  and 
proposed  to  levy  a  regiment  for  the  imperial  service. 
While  empl'yed  for  that  purpose  in  the  Low  Countries, 
he  heard  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  king ;  and  at  the  same 
time  received  from  his  young  master  a  renewal  of  his 
commission  of  captain-general  in  Scotland."  His  ardent 
and  daring  spirit  needed  but  this  authontv  to  nut  him  in 
action.  He  gathered  followers  in  Holland  and  the  north 
of  Germanv,  whom  his  great  reputation  allured  to  him. 
The  King  of  Denmark  and  DukeofHolstein  sent  him  some 
small  supply  of  monev ;  the  Queen  of  Sweden  furnished 
him  with  arms ;  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  with  ships ;  and 
Montrose,  hastening  Ins  enterprise,  lest  the  king  s  agree- 
ment with  the  Soots  should  make  him  revoke  his  commis- 
sion, set  out  for  the  Orkneys  with  about  .iOO  men,  most  of 
them  Germans.  These  were  all  the  preparations  which  lie 
could  make  against  a  kingdom,  settled  in  domestic  peace, 
supported  by  a  disciplined  army,  fully  apprized  of  his 
enterprise,  and  prepared  against  him.  Some  of  his  retain- 
ers having  told  him  of  a  prophecy,  that  to  him  and  hitn 
uloiif  it  was  rescrvid  to  reittiie  the  kiiifi's  authoiilj/  in  all 
his  dominions ;  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  suggestions  which, 
however  ill-grounded  or  improbable,  were  so  conformable 
to  his  own  daring  character. 

He  armed  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys, 
though  an  unwarlike  people,  and  carried  them  over  with 
him  to  Caithness  ;  hoping  that  the  general  affection  to  the 
king's  service,  and  the  fame  of  his  former  exploits,  would 
make  the  highlanders  flock  to  his  standard.  But  all  men 
were  now  harassed  and  fatigued  with  wars  and  disorders  : 
many  of  those  who  formerly  adhered  to  him,  had  been 
severely  punished  by  the  covenanters :  and  no  pros|)ect  of 
success  was  entertained  in  opposition  to  so  great  a  force  as 
was  drawn  together  against  him.  But  however  weak 
Montrose's  army,  the  memory  of  past  events  struck  a  great 
terror  into  the  committee  of  estates.  They  immediately 
ordered  Lesley  and  Holborne  to  march  against  him  witli 
an  armv  of  4000  men.  Strahan  was  sent  before,  with  a 
body  of  cavalry  to  check  his  progress.  He  fell  unexpect- 
edly on  Montrose,  who  had  no  horse  to  bring  him  intelli- 
gence. The  royalists  were  put  to  flight ;  all  of  them  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners;  and  Montrose  jiontrosf taken 
himself,  having  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  prisoner, 
peasant,  was  perfidiously  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  by  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  his  person. 

All  the  insolence,  which  success  can  produce  in  un- 
generous minds,  was  exercised  hy  the  covenanters  against 
Jlontrose,  whom  they  so  much  hated  and  so  much  dread- 
ed. Theological  antipathy  further  increased  their  indigni- 
ties towards  a  person,  whom  they  regarded  as  impious,  on 
account  of  the  excommunication  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  him.  Lesley  led  him  about  for  several 
days  in  the  same  low  habit  under  which  he  had  disguised 
himself.  The  vulgar,  wherever  he  passed,  were  instigated 
to  reproach  and  vilify  him.  When  he  came  to  Edin- 
burgh, every  circumstance  of  elaborate  rage  and  insult  was 
put  in  practice  by  order  of  the  parliament.  At  the  gate  of 
the  city  he  was  niet  by  the  magistrates,  and  put  into  a  new 
cart,  purposely  made  With  a  high  chair  or  bench,  where  he 
was  placed,  that  the  people  might  have  a  full  view  of  him. 
He  was  bound  with  a  cord,  dra^Ti  over  his  breast  and 
shoulders,  and  fastened  through  holes  made  in  the  cart. 
The  hangman  then  took  off  the  hat  of  the  noble  prisoner, 
and  rode  himself  before  the  cart  in  his  livery,  and  with  his 
bonnet  on ;  the  other  officers,  who  were  taken  prisoners 
with  the  marquis,  walking  two  and  two  before  them. 

Tlie  populace,  more  generous  and  humane,  when  they 
saw  so  mighty  a  change  of  fortune  in  this  great  man,  so 
lately  their  dread  and  terror,  into  whose  hands  the  magis- 
trates, a  few  years  before,  had  delivered  on  their  knees  the 
keys  of  the  city,  were  struck  with  compassion,  and  viewed 
him  with  silent  tears  and  admiration.  The  preachers,  next 
Sunday,  exclaimed  against  this  movement  of  rebel  nature, 
as  they  termed  it ;  and  reproached  the  people  witli  their 
jirofane  tenderness  towards  the  capital  enemy  of  piety  and 
religion. 
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When  he  was  carried  before  the  parliament,  whicli  «-as 
then  sitting,  Loudon,  the  cliancellor,  in  a  violent  declama- 
tion, reproached  him  with  the  breach  of  the  national  cove- 
nant, which  he  had  subscribed ;  his  rebellion  against  God. 
the  king,  and  the  kingdom ;  and  the  many  horrible  mur- 
ders, treasons,  and  impieties,  for  which  he  was  now  to  be 
brought  to  coiuliirii  punishment.  Montrose,  in  his  answer, 
maintained  llie  same  superiority  above  his  enemies,  to 
which,  by  his  fame  and  great  actions,  as  well  as  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  good  cause,  he  was  justly  entitled.  He 
told  the  parliament,  that  since  the  king,  as  he  was  informed, 
had  so  far  avowed  their  authority,  as  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  them, he  nowappeared  uncovered  before  their  tribunal; 
a  respect  which,  while  they  stood  in  open  defiance  to  their 
sovereign,  thev  would  in  vain  have  required  of  him.  That 
he  acknowledged,  with  infinite  shame  and  remorse,  the 
errors  of  his  early  conduct,  when  their  plausible  pretences 
had  seduced  him  to  tread  with  them  trie  paths  of  rebel- 
lion, and  bear  arms  against  his  prince  and  country.  Tliat 
his  following  ser\'ices,  he  hoped,  had  sufficiently  testified 
his  repentance ;  and  his  death  would  now  atone  for  that 
guilt,  the  only  one  with  which  he  could  justly  reproach 
himself.  Tliat  in  all  his  warlike  enterprises  he  was  warrant- 
ed bv  that  commission,  which  he  had  received  from  his 
and  tlieir  master,  against  whose  lawful  authority  they  had 
erected  their  standard.  That  to  venture  his  life  for  his 
sovereign  was  the  least  part  of  his  merit :  he  had  even 
thrown  down  his  arras  in  obedience  to  the  sacred  com- 
mands of  the  king ;  and  had  resigned  to  them  tlie  victory, 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts,  he  was  still  enabled 
to  dispute  with  them.  That  no  blood  had  ever  been  shed 
by  him  but  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  many  (lersons  were 
now  in  his  eye,  many  now  dared  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  upon  him,  whose  life,  forfeited  bv  the  laws  of 
war,  he  had  formerly  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 
That  he  was  sorry  to  find  no  better  testimonv  of  their 
return  to  allegiance  than  the  murder  of  so  faithful  a  sub- 
ject, in  whose  death  the  king's  commission  must  be,  at 
once,  so  highly  injured  and  affronted.  That  as  to  himself, 
they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  vilifv  and  degrade  him 
by  all  their  studied  inditjnities  :  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
he  knew,  would  ennoble  any  fortune ;  nor  had  he  other 
affliction  than  to  seethe  authority  of  his  prince,  with  which 
he  was  invested,  treated  with  so  much  ignominy.  And 
that  he  now  joyfully  followed,  by  a  like  unjust  sentence, 
his  late  sovereign ;  and  should  be  happy  if,  in  his  future 
destiny,  he  could  follow  him  to  the  same  blissfiil  mansions, 
where  his  piety  and  humane  virtues  had  already,  without 
doubt,  secured  him  an  eternal  recompence. 

Montrose's  sentence  was  next  pronounced  against  him, 
"  That  he,  James  Graham,  (for  this  was  the  only  name 
they  vouchsafed  to  give  him,)  should  next  be  carried  to 
Edinburgh  cross,  and  there  he  hanged  on  a  gibbet,_  thirty 
feet  high,  for  the  space  of  three  hours :  then  be'  taken 
down,  his  head  be  cut  off  upon  a  scaffold,  and  affixed  to 
the  prison ;  his  legs  and  arms  be  stuck  up  on  the  four 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  :  his  bodv  be  buried  in  the 
place  appropriated  for  common  malefactors ;  except  the 
church,  upon  bis  repentance,  should  take  off  his  excom- 
munication." 

The  clergy,  hoping  that  the  terrors  of  immediate  death 
had  now  given  them  an  advantage  over  their  enemy, 
flocked  about  him,  and  insulted  over  his  fallen  fortunes. 
They  uronounced  his  damnation,  and  assured  him,  that 
the  judgment,  which  he  was  so  soon  to  suffer,  would  prove 
but  an  easy  prologue  to  that  which  he  must  undergo 
hereafter.  They  next  offered  to  prav  with  him  :  but  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  those  forms  of  imprecation 
which  they  called  prayers.  "  Lord,  vouchsafe  yet  to  touch 
the  obdurate  heart  of  this  proud  incorrigible  sinner;  this 
wicked,  perjured,  traitorous,  and  profane  person,  who 
refuses  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  thy  church."  Such 
were  the  petitions,  which  he  expected  they  would,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  offer  up  for  him.  He  told  them,  that  they 
were  a  miserably  deluded  and  deluding  people ;  and 
would  shortly  bring  their  country  under  the  most  insup- 
portable servitude,  to  which  anv  nation  had  ever  been  re- 
duced.   "  For  my  part,"  added  he,  "  I  am  much  prouder 


to  have  my  head  affixed  to  the  place  where  it  is  sentenced 
to  stand,  than  to  have  mv  picture  hang  in  the  king's  bed- 
chamber. So  far  from  being  sorry  that  my  quarters  are 
to  be  sent  to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom;  I  wish  I  had 
limbs  enow  to  be  dispersed  into  all  the  cities  of  Christen- 
dom, there  to  remain  as  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  cause 
for  which  I  suffer."  Tliis  sentim'eiit,  that  veiT  evening, 
while  in  prison,  he  threw  into  verse.  The  poem  remains 
a  signal  monument  of  his  heroic  spirit,  and  no  despicable 
proof  of  his  poetical  genius. 

Now  was  led  forth,  amidst  the  insults  of  „, ,  >, 
his  enemies  and  the  tears  of  the  people,  this  " '  '  *'' 
man  of  illustrious  birth,  and  of  the  greatest  renown  in 
the  nation,  to  suffer,  for  his  adhering  to  the  laws  of  his 
countiT  and  the  rights  of  his  sovereign,  the  ignominious 
death  destined  to  the  meanest  malefactor.  Every  attempt, 
which  the  insolence  of  the  governing  party  had  made  to 
subdue  his  spirit,  had  hitherto  proved  fruitless :  they  made 
yet  one  effort  more,  in  this  last  and  melancholy  scene, 
when  all  enmity,  arising  from  motives  merely  human, 
is  commonly  softened  and  disarmed.  The  executioner 
brought  that  book,  which  had  been  published  in  elegant 
Latin,  of  his  great  military  actions,  and  tied  it  by  a  cord 
about  his  neck.  Montrose  smiled  at  this  new  instance  of 
their  malice.  He  thanked  them,  however,  for  their  officious 
zeal ;  and  said,  that  he  bore  this  testimonv  of  his  bravery 
and  lovaltv  with  more  pride  than  he  had  ever  worn  the 
garter.  Having  asked,  whether  they  had  any 
more  indignities  to  put  upon  him,  and  re- 
newing some  devout  ejaculations,  he  patiently  endured 
the  last  act  of  the  executioner. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  the 
gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose;  the  man  whose  military 
genius,  both  by  valour  and  conduct,  had  shone  forth  be- 
yond anv  which,  during  these  civil  disorders,  had  appeared 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  finer  arts,  too,  he  had  in  his 
youth  successfully  cultivated  ;  and  whatever  was  sublime, 
elegant,  or  noble,  touched  his  great  soul.  Nor  was  he 
insensible  to  the  pleasures  either  of  society  or  of  love. 
Something,  however,  of  the  vast  and  unhouniled  character- 
ized his  actions  and  deportment ;  and  it  was  merely  by  an 
heroic  effort  of  duty,  that  he  brought  his  mind,  impatient 
of  superiority,  and  even  of  equality,  to  pay  such  unlimited 
submission  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

The  vengeance  of  the  covenanters  was  not  satisfied  with 
Montrose's  execution.  Urrey,  whose  inconstancy  now 
led  him  to  take  part  with  the  king,  suffered  about  the 
same  time  :  Spotiswood  of  Daersie,  a  youth  of  eighteen. 
Sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgetie,  and  Colonel  Sibbald,  all  of 
tliem  of  birth  and  character,  underwent  a  like  fate.  These 
were  taken  prisoners  with  ^lontrose.  The  Marquis  of 
Huntley,  about  a  year  before,  had  also  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  severity  of  the  covenanters. 

The  past  scene  displays  in  a  full  light  the  barbarity  of 
this  theological  faction  :  the  sequel  will  sufficiently  dis- 
play their  absurdity. 

"the  king,  in  consequence  of  his  agree-  „y  j^^^ 
ment  with  the  commissioners  of  Scotland, 
set  sail  for  that  country ;  and  being  escorted  by  seven 
Dutch  ships  of  war,  who  were  sent  to  guard  the  herring 
fishery,  he  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  Before  he 
was  permitted  to  land,  he  was  required  to  sign  the  cove- 
nant ;  and  many  sermons  and  lectures  were  made  him, 
exhorting  him  "to  persevere  in  that  holy  confederacy.' 
Hamilton.  Lauderdale,  Dumfermling,  and  {;„veiianieis. 
other  noblemen  of  that  party  whom  they 
called  Engagers,  were  immediately  separated  from  him, 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  their  houses,  where  thev  lived  in 
a  private  manner  without  trust  or  authority.  None  of  his 
English  friends,  who  had  served  his  father,  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom.  The  king  himself  found  that 
he  was  considered  as  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  and  that  the 
few  remains  of  rovaltv  which  he  possessed,  served  only  to 
draw  on  him  tlie'srreater  indianities.  One  of  the  quarters 
of  Montrose,  his  faithful  senant,  who  had  borne  his  com- 
mission, had  been  sent  to  Aberdeen,  and  was  still  allowed 
to  bans  over  the  gates  when  he  passed  by  that  place." 
The  general  assembly,  and  afterwards  the  committee  of 
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estates  ami  the  army,  who  were  eiilirelv  goveriitil  by  the 
assembly,  set  forth  a  public  declaration,  in  which  they 
protested,  "  that  they  did  not  espouse  any  malignant 
quan-el  or  party,  biit  fous;ht  merely  on  iheir  former 
grounds  or  principles :  that  tliey  disclaimed  all  the  sins 
and  f;uiU  of  die  km;;,  and  of  his  house ;  nor  would  they 
own  liim  or  his  interest,  otherwise  than  witli  a  subordina- 
tion to  tiod,  and  so  far  as  he  owned  and  prosecuted  the 
cause  of  Ood,  and  acknowledged  the  sins  of  his  housf, 
afid  of  his  former  ways."" 

The  king,  lying  entirely  at  mercy,  and  having  no  assur- 
ance of  life  or  liberty,  fiirther  thiui  was  agreeable  to  the 
fancy  of  tliese  austere  zealots,  was  constrained  to  embrace 
a  measure,  which  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  his  attairs, 
and  his  great  youth  aud  inexperience,  could 
lot  Aug.  g^pjijp  {je  issued  a  declaration,  such  as 
they  required  of  luni.s  He  there  gave  thanks  for  the 
merciful  dispensations  of  Providence,  by  which  he  was 
recovered  from  the  snare  of  evil  counsel,  had  attained  a  full 
persuasion  of  the  righteousness  of  the  covenant,  and  was 
induced  to  cast  himself  and  his  interests  wholly  upon  God. 
He  desired  to  be  deeply  humbled  and  afflicted  m  spirit, 
because  of  his  father's  following  ivicked  measures,  oppos- 
ing the  covenant  and  the  work  of  reformation,  and  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  God's  people  throughout  all  his  do- 
minions. He  lamented  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and 
the  toleration  of  it  in  his  father's  house  ;  a  matter  of  great 
offence,  he  said,  to  all  the  proteslant  cliurches,  and  a  great 
provocation  to  him  who  is  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  father  upon  the  children.  He  professed,  that  he 
would  have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  covenant ; 
and  that  he  detested  all  popery,  superstition,  prelacy, 
heresy,  schism,  and  profaneness  :  and  was  resolved  not  to 
tolerate,  much  less  to  countenance,  any  of  them  in  any  of 
his  doniiniims.  He  declared,  that  he  should  never  iove 
or  favour  those  who  had  so  little  conscience  as  to  follow 
his  interests,  in  preference  to  the  gospel  and  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ.  And  he  expressed  his  hope,  that,  what- 
ever ill  success  his  former  guilt  might  have  drawn  upon 
his  cause,  yet  now,  having  obtained  mercy  to  be  on  God's 
side,  and  to  acknowledge  his  own  cause  subordinate  to 
tliat  of  (iod,  divine  Providence  would  crown  his  arms 
with  victory. 

Still  the  covenanters  and  the  clergy  were  diffident  of  the 
king's  sincerity.  The  facility  which  he  discovered  in  yield- 
ing whatever  was  required  of  him,  made  them  suspect, 
that  he  regarded  his  concessions  merely  as  ridiculous 
farces,  to  which  he  must  of  necessity  submit.  They  had 
another  trial  prepared  for  him.  Instead  of  the  solemnity 
of  his  coronation,  which  was  delayed,  they  were  resolved 
that  he  should  pass  through  a  public  liumibation,  and  do 
penance  before  the  whole  people.  They  sent  him  twelve 
articles  of  repentance,  which  he  was  to  acknowledge ;  and 
the  king  had  agreed,  that  he  would  submit  to  this  indig- 
nity. The  various  transgressions  of  his  father  and  grand- 
fatficr,  together  with  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  are  again 
enumerated  and  aggravated  in  these  articles  ;  and  further 
declarations  were  insisted  on,  that  he  sought  the  restoration 
of  his  rights  for  the  sole  advancement  of  religion,  and  in 
suborduiation  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.^  In  short,  having 
exalted  the  altar  above  the  throne,  and  brought  royalty 
under  tlieir  feet,  the  clergy  were  resolved  to  trample  on  it, 
and  vilify  it,  by  every  instance  of  contumely,  which  their 
present  influence  enabled  them  to  impose  upon  their  un- 
liappy  prince. 

(-'harles  in  the  mean  time  found  his  authority  entirely 
annihilated,  as  well  as  his  character  degraded.  He  was 
consulted  in  no  public  measure.  He  was  not  called  to 
assist  at  any  councils.  His  favour  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
credit any  pretender  to  olTice  or  advancement.  All  efforts 
which  he  made  to  unite  the  opposite  parties,  increased  the 
suspicion  which  the  covenanters  had  entertained  of  him, 
ax  if  he  were  not  entirely  their  own.  Argyle,  who  by  sub- 
tilties  and  compliances  was  partly  led  and  parllv  governed 
by  this  wild  faction,  still  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  advances 
which  the  king  made  to  enter  into  confidence  with  him. 
Malignmits  and  F.nifagm  continued  to  be  the  objects  of 
general  hatred  and  persecution ;   and  whoever  was  ob- 
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noxious  to  the  clergy,  failed  not  to  have  one  or  otiier  ot 
these  epithets  affixed  to  him.  The  fanaticism  which  pre- 
vailed, oeing  50  full  of  sour  and  angry  principles,  ana  so 
overcharged  with  various  antipathies,  had  aciiuned  a  new 
object  of  abhorrence  :  these  were  the  Sorcaeis.  So  pre- 
valent was  the  opinion  of  witchcraft,  that  great  numbers, 
accused  of  that  crime,  were  burnt  by  sentence  of  the  ma- 
gistrates throughout  all  parts  of  Scotland.  In  a  village 
near  Berwick,  which  contained  only  fourteen  houses, 
fourteen  persons  were  punished  by  fire ;'  and  it  became  a 
science,  every  where  much  sti.dicd  and  cultivated,  to  dis- 
tinguish a  true  witch  bv  proper  trials  and  symptoms.'' 

The  advance  of  the  fcnglish  army  under  Cromwell  was 
not  able  to  appease  or  soften  the  animosities  among  tlie 
parties  in  Scotland.  The  clergy  were  still  resolute  to  ex- 
clude all  but  their  most  zealous  adherents.  As  soon  as 
the  English  parliament  found  that  ihe  treaty  between  the 
king  and  the  Scots  would  probably  terminate  in  an  accom- 
modation, they  made  preparations  for  a  war,  wliicli,  they 
saw,  would  in  the  end  prove  inevitable.  Cromwell,  having 
broken  tlie  force  and  courage  of  the  Irish,  was  sent  for ; 
and  he  left  the  command  of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  who 
governed  that  kingdom  in  the  character  of  deputy,  and 
with  vigilance  and  industry  persevered  in  the  work  of 
subduing  and  expelling  tlie  natives. 

It  was  expected  that  Fairfax,  who  still  retained  the 
name  of  general,  would  continue  to  act  against  Scotland, 
and  appear  at  the  head  of  the  forces ;  a  station  for  which 
he  was  well  qualified,  and  where  alone  he  made  any  figure. 
But  Fairfax,  though  he  had  allowed  the  army  to  make 
use  of  his  name  in  murdering  their  sovereign,  and  oflering 
violence  to  the  parliament,  had  entertained  insurmountable 
scruples  against  invading  the  Scots,  whom  he  considered 
as  zealous  presbyterians,  and  united  to  England  by  the 
sacred  bands  of  the  covenant.  He  was  further  disgusted 
at  the  extremities  into  which  he  had  already  been  hurried  ; 
and  was  confirmed  in  his  repugnance  by  the  exhortations 
of  his  wife,  who  had  gieat  influence  over  him,  and  was 
herself  much  governed  by  the  presbyterian  clergy.  A  com 
mittee  of  parliament  was  sent  to  reason  with  him ;  and 
Cromwell  was  of  the  number.  In  vain  did  they  urge  that 
the  Scots  had  first  broken  the  covenant  by  their  invasion 
of  England  under  Hamilton  ;  and  that  they  would  surely 
renew  their  hostile  attempts,  if  not  prevented  by  the  vigor- 
ous measures  of  the  commonwealth.  Cromwell,  who 
knew  the  rigid  inflexibility  of  Fairfax  in  every  thing  which 
he  regarded  as  matter  of  principle,  ventured  to  solicit  him 
with  the  utmost  earnestness ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  shed 
tears  of  grief  and  vexation  on  the  occasion.  No  one  could 
suspect  any  ambition  in  the  man  who  laboured  so  zeal- 
ously to  retain  his  general  in  that  high  office  which,  he  knew, 
ihe  himself  was  alone  entitled  to  fill.  Tlie  same  warmth 
jof  temper  which  made  Cromwell  a  frantic  enthusiast,  ren- 
jdered  him  the  most  dangerous  of  hvpocritcs ;  and  it  was 
jto  this  turn  of  mind,  as  much  as  to  his  courage  and  capa- 
jcity,  that  he  owed  all  his  wonderful  successes.  By  the  con- 
Itagious  ferment  of  his  zeal,  he  engaged  every  one  to  co-ope- 
rate with  him  in  his  measures ;  and  entering  easily  and  adec- 
tionately  into  every  part  which  he  ^vas  disposed  to  act,  he 
was  enabled,  even  after  multiplied  deceits,  to  cover,  under 
a  tempest  of  passion,  all  his  crooked  schemes  and  profound 
artifices. 

Fairfax  having  resigned  his  commission,  it  was  bestowed 
on  Cromwell,  who  was  declared  captain-general  of  all  the 
forces  in  England.  This  command,  in  a  commonwealth, 
which  stood  entirely  by  arms,  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  and  was  the  chief  step  which  this  ambitious  pohti- 
cian  had  yet  made  towards  sovereign  power.  He  imme- 
diately marched  his  forces,  and  entereu  Scotland  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  given  to  Lesley, 
an  experienced  officer,  who  formed  a  very  proper  plan  of 
defence.  He  entrenched  himself  in  a  fortified  camp  be- 
tween I'"dinburgh  and  Leith,  and  took  care  to  remove 
from  the  counties  of  Mcrse  and  the  Lothians  every  thing 
which  could  serve  to  tlie  subsistence  of  the  English  army. 
Cromwell  advanced  to  the  Scotch  camp,  and  endeavoured 
by  every  expedient  to  bring  Lesley  to  a  battle :  the  pru- 
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dent  Scotchman  knew  tliat,  thou<;Ii  su|)erior  in  numbers, 
his  army  was  much  inferior  in  discipline  to  the  English ; 
and  he  carefully  kept  himself  within  his  entrenchments. 
By  skirmishes  and  small  rencounters  he  tried  to  confirm 
lite  spirits  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  he  »as  successful  in  these 
enterprises.  His  army  daily  increased  both  in  numbers 
f  and  courage.  The  king  came  to  the  camp  ;  and  having 
( exerted  himself  in  an  action,  gained  on  the  aftections  of 
'  the  soldiery,  who  were  more  desirous  of  serving  under  a 
:  young  prince  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  than  under  a  commit- 
Vitee  of  talking  go^vn-^len.  The  clergy  were  alarmed.  Tliey 
lordered  Charles  immediately  to  leave  the  camp.  They 
also  purged  it  carefully  of  about  4000  Malignaiits  and 
Engagers,  whose  zeal  had  led  them  to  attend  the  king,  and 
who  were  the  soldiers  of  chief  credit  and  experience  in  the 
nation.<:  They  then  concluded,  that  they  had  an  armv 
composed  entirely  of  saints,  and  could  not  be  beaten. 
Tliey  murmured  extremely,  not  only  against  their  prudent 
general,  but  also  against  the  Lord,  on  account  of  his  de- 
lays in  giving  them  deliverance  ;''  and  thevplainly  told  him, 
that  if  he  would  not  save  them  from  the  English  sectaries, 
he  should  no  longer  be  their  God."  An  advantage  having 
offered  itself  on  a  Sunday,  they  hindered  the  general  from 
making  use  of  it,  lest  he  should  involve  the  nation  in  the 
guilt  of  sabbath-breaking. 

Cromwell  found  himself  in  a  very  bad  situation.  He 
had  no  provisions  but  what  he  received  by  sea.  He  had 
not  had  the  precaution  to  bring  these  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities ;  and  his  army  was  reduced  to  difficulties.  He  re- 
tired to  Dunbar.  Lesley  followed  him,  and  he  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Lammermure,  which  overlook  that  town. 
There  lay  many  difficult  passes  between  Dunbar  and 
Berwick,  and  of  these  Lesley  had  taken  possession.  The 
English  general  was  reduced  to  extremities.  He  had  even 
embraced  a  resolution  of  sending  by  sea  all  his  foot  afid 
artillety  to  England,  and  of  breaking  through,  at  all  hazards, 
with  his  cavalrj-.  The  madness  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics 
saved  him  from  this  loss  and  dishonour. 

Night  and  day  the  ministers  had  been  wrestling  with  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  as  they  termed  .it ;  and  they  fancied  that 
thev  had  at  last  obtained  the  victory.     Revelations,  they 
said,  were  made  them,  tliat  the  sectarian  and  heretical 
army,  together  with  Agag,  meaning  Cromwell,  was  de- 
livered into  their  hands.  'Upon  the  faith  of  these  visions, 
they  forced  their  general,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  to 
descend  into  the  plain,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  Eng- 
BiiileofUun-  lish    in   their   retreat.      Cromwell,    looking 
t»r.         through  a  glass,  saw  the  enemy's  camp  in 
motion ;  and  foretold,  without  the  help  of  revelations,  that 
tlie  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  his  hands.    He  gave 
3d  Sept       orders  immediately  for  an  attack.    In  this 
battle  it  was  easily  observed  that  nothing, 
in  military  actions,  can  supply  the  place  of  discipline  and 
experience ;  and  that,  in  the  presence  of  real  danger,  where 
men  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm 
presently  dissipate,  and  lose  their  influence.    The  Scots, 
though  double  in  number  to  the  English,  were  soon  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.    The  chief,  if  not 
jwnly,  resistance  was  made  by  one  regiment  of  highlanders, 
Ithat  part  of  the  army  which  was  the  least  infected  with 
■  fanaticism.     No  victory  could  be  more  complete  than  this 
which  was  obtained  6y  Cromwell.     About  3000  of  the 
enemy  were  slain,  and  9000  taken  prisoners.     Cromwell 
pursued  his  advantage,  and  took  possession  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith.    The  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to 
Stirling.    The  approach  of  the  winter  season,  and  an  ague, 
which  seized  Cromwell,  kept  him  from  pushing  the  victory 
an\  further. 

Tlic  clergy  made  great  lamentation,  and  told  the  Lord, 
that  to  thein  it  was  little  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  estates, 
but  to  him  it  was  a  great  loss  to  suffer  his  elect  to  be  de- 
stroyed.'   They  published  a  declaration,  containing  the 


'  f.'.^^"-  '■'alk".  p.  165.  H  Ibid.  p.  168. 

'  VUuilpcke.  p.  440.  f  Sir  Edward  Wall 

^^g^  Inis  js^ttie  J>est  of  Cromwell's  wretclied  compositions  that  rem 
"""  '  "  ''     '  »  pa-s-^ase  out  of  it.    "  You  say  you  have  r 


—  -p  shall  here 

learned  Christ  as  to  hang  the  equity  of  y< ^v  »k«..  ^.^»«.     ..^  ...«.u 

wisti  that  hlindaess  had  not  been  upon  your  eyes  to  all  those  marvellous 
uispeiisatioos  which  God  hath  wroueht  lately  in  Ensland.  But  did  not 
you  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so  too ?  And  ought  not 
we  and  you  to  think,  with  fear  and  tremblins.  of  thehand  of  the  great  God, 
10  this  mighty  and  strange  appeaiTince  of  his,  but  can  slightlv  call  it  an 
2  t2 


cause  of  their  late  misfortunes.  These  visitations  they 
ascribed  to  the  manifold  iirovocations  of  the  king's  house, 
of  which  they  feared  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  repented  ; 
the  secret  intrusion  of  malignants  into  the  king's  family, 
and  even  into  the  camp ;  the  leaving  of  a  most  malignant 
and  profane  guard  of  horse,  who,  being  sent  for  to  be  purged, 
came  two  days  before  the  defeat,  and  were  allowed  to  fight 
with  the  army ;  the  owning  of  the  king's  quarrel  by  many 
without  subordination  to  religion  and  liberty ;  and  the 
carnal  self-seeking  of  some,  together  with  the  neglect  of 
family  prayers  by  others. 

Cromwell,  having  been  so  successful  in  the  war  of  the 
sword,  took  up  the  pen  against  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics. 
He  wrote  them  some  polemical  letters,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  chief  points  of  the  independent  theology.  He 
took  care  likewise  to  retort  on  them  their  favourite  argu- 
ment of  providence  ;  and  asked  them,  Whether  the  Lord 
had  not  declared  against  them  ?  But  tlie  ministers  thought 
that  the  same  events,  which  to  their  enemies  were  judg- 
ments, to  them  were  trials  ;  and  they  replied,  that  the  Lord 
had  only  hid  his  face,  for  a  time,  from  Jacob.  But  Crom- 
well insisted,  that  the  appeal  had  been  made  to  God  in  the 
most  express  and  solemn  manner,  and  that,  in  the  fields  of 
Dunbar,  an  irrevocable  decision  had  been  awarded  in 
favour  of  the  English  army.s 

The  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  regarded  by 
the  king  as  a  fortunate  event.    The  armies, 
which  fought  on  both  sides,  were  almost  equally  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  vanquished  were  now  obliged  to  give  him 
some  more  authority,  and  apply  to  him  for  support.    The 
parliament  was  summoned  to   meet  at  St.  Johnstone's. 
Hamilton,  Lauderdale,  and  all  the  Engagers,  were  admitted 
into  court  and  camp,  on  condition  of  doing  public  penance, 
and   expressing  repentance  for  their  late   transgressions. 
Some  malignants  also  crept  in  under  vanous  pretences. 
The   intended  humiliation  or  penance  of  the  king  was 
changed  into  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation, 
which  was  performed  at  Scone  with   great 
pomp  and  solemnity.     But  amidst  all  this  appearance  of 
respect,  Charles  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  most  rigid 
covenanters  :  and  though  treated  with  civility  and  courtesy 
by  Argyle,  a  man  of  parts  and  address,  he  was  little  better 
than  a  prisoner,  and  was  still  exposed  to  all  the  rudeness 
and  pedantry  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

This  young  prince  was  m  a  situation  which  very  ill  suited 
his  temper  and  disposition.  All  those  good  qualities 
which  he  possessed,  his  affability,  his  wit,  his  gaiety,  his  >. 
gentleman-like,  disengaged  behaviour,  were  here  so  many 
vices ;  and  his  love  of  ease,  liberty,  and  pleasure,  was  re- 
garded as  the  highest  enormity.'  Though  artfiil  in  the 
practice  of  courtly  dissimulation,  the  sanctified  style  was 
utterly  unknown  to  him,  and  he  never  could  mould  his 
deportment  into  that  starched  grimace  which  the  cove- 
nanters required  as  an  infallible  mark  of  conversion.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  onlv  English  courtier  allowed 
to  attend  him  ;  and,  by  his  ingenious  talent  for  ridicule,  he 
had  rendered  him'self  extremely  agreeable  to  his  master. 
While  so  many  objects  of  derision  surrounded  them,  it 
was  difficult  to  be  altogether  insensible  to  the  temptation, 
and  wholly  to  suppress  the  laugh.  Obliged  to  attend  from 
morning  to  night  at  prayers  and  sermons,  they  betrayed 
evident  symptoms  of  weariness  or  contempt.  iThe  clergy 
never  could  esteem  the  king  sufficiently  regenerated :  and 
by  continual  exhortations,  remonstrances,  and  reprimands, 
they  still  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  a  juster  sense  of  his 
spiritual  duty. 

The  king's  passion  for  the  fair  could  not  altogether  be  ^/' 
restrained.  He  had  once  been  observed  using  some  fami- 
liarities with  a  young  woman  ;  and  a  committee  of  minis- 
ters was  appointed  to  reprove  him  for  a  behaviour  so  unbe- 
coming a  covenanted  monarch.  The  spokesman  of  the 
committee,  one   Douglas,  began  with  a  severe   aspect, 

event '  Were  not  both  vour  and  our  expectations  renewed  from  time  (o 
lime,  while  we  waited  on  God.  to  see  which  way  he  would  manliest  him- 
self upon  our  appeals?  And  shall  we.  after  all  these  our  prayers,  tastioes, 
tears,  expectations,  and  solemn  appeals,  call  these  mere  events'  'the 
Lord  pitv  you.    .Surely  we  fear,  because  it  has  been  a  merciful  and  a  gra- 

"  I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  search  after  the  mind  of  the  I.onl 
in  it  towards  you,  and  we  shall  help  you  by  our  prayers  that  you  mav 
find  it.  For  yet.  if  we  know  our  heart  at  all,  our  bowels  do  in  Christ 
yearn  after  the  godly  in  Scotland."— 'ihurloe.  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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informed  the  kinj  tliat  !;reat  scandal  had  been  given  to  the 
ptHlly,  enla^Jed  on  the  heinous  nature  of  sin,  and  con- 
cluded with  exhorlinpr  his  majesty,  wlienever  he  was  dis- 
posed to  amuse  himself,  to  he  more  careful,  for  the  future, 
\n  shutlins:  the  wimlows.  This  delicacy,  so  unusual  to  the 
place,  and  to  the  character  of  the  man,  was  regarded  by 
the  kiDiT,  and  he  never  forgot  llie  ohligation. 

The  kin;;-,  shocked  at  all  the  indignities,  and,  perhaps, 
sliU  more  tired  with  all  the  formalities,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  made  an  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty. 
1  General  Middleton,  at  the  he.id  of  some  royalists,  being 
I  proscribed  by  the  covenanters,  kept  in  the  mountains,  ex- 
1  pectmg  some  opportunity  of  serving  his  master.    The  king 
(  resolved  to  join  this  body.     He  secretly  made  his  escape 
I  from  Argyle,  and  fled  towards  the  highlands.     Colonel 
Montgomery,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him.     He  overtook  the  king,  and  persuaded  him  to  return. 
The  royalists  being  too  weak  to  support  him,  Charles  was 
the  more  easily  induced  to  comply.    This  incident  pro- 
cured him,  afterwards,  better  treatment  and  more  authority  ; 
the  covenanters  being  afraid  of  driving  him,  by  their  rigours, 
to  some  desperate  resolution.    Argvle  renewed  his  court- 
ship to  the  king,  and  the  king,  with  equal  dissimulation, 
pretended  to  repose  great  confidence  in  Argyle.     He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  drop  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  that 
nobleman's  daughter :  but  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  too 
wise  to  be  seduced  by  such  gross  artifices. 

As  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  the  Scottish  army 
was  assembled  under  Hamilton  and  Lesley ;  and  the 
king  was  allowed  to  join  the  camp.  Tlie  forces  of  the 
western  counties,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  danger 
which  threatened  their  country,  were  resolute  not  to  unite 
their  cause  with  that  of  an  army  which  admitted  any  en- 
gagers or  malignants  among  them  ;  and  they  kept  in  a 
body  apart  under  Ker.  They  called  diemselves  the  Pro- 
testers ;  and  their  frantic  clergy  declaimed  equally  against 
the  king  and  against  Cromwell.  The  other  party  were  de- 
nominated Rewlutioners;  and  these  distinctions  continued 
long  after  to  divide  and  agitate  the  kingdom. 

Charles  encamped  at  the  Torwood ;  and  his  generals 
resolved  to  conduct  themselves   by  the   same   cautious 
maxims,  which,  so  long  as  they  were  embraced,  had  been 
successful  during  the  former  campaign.      The  town   of 
Stirling  lay  at  his  back,  and  the  whole  north  supplied 
him  with  provisions.     Strong  entrenchments  defended  his 
front ;   and   it  was   in   vain   that   Cromwell  made  every 
attempt   to   bring   him   to  an  engagement.     After  losing 
much  time,  the  English  general  sent  Lambert  over  the 
frith  into   Fife,  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  enemy.     Lambert  fell  upon   Holborne  and 
Brown,  who  commanded  a  party  of  the  Scots,  and   put 
them  to  rout  with  great  slaugnter.     Cromwell  also  passed 
over,  with  his  wliole  army ;  and  lying  at  the  back  of  the 
king,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  post  any 
longer. 
1      Charles,   reduced   to  despair,  embraced  a  resolution 
•       worthy  of  a  young  prince  contending  for  empire.    Having 
j  the  way  open,  he  resolved  immediatelv  to  march  into 
t  England ;  where  he  expected  that  all   his  friends,  and  all 
'  those  who  were  discontented  with  the  present  government, 
would  flock  to  his  standard.     He  persuaded  the  generals 
to  enter  into  the  same  views ;  and  with   one  consent,  the 
army,  to  the  number  of  14,000  men,  rose  from  their  camp, 
and  advanced  by  great  journeys  towards  the  south. 

Cromwell  was  surprised  at  this  movement  of  the  royal 
army.  Wholly  intent  on  offending  his  enemy,  he  liad 
exposed  his  friends  to  imminent  danger,  and  saw  the  king 
with  numerous  forces  marching  into  England ;  where  his 
presence,  from  the  general  hatred  which  prevailed  against 
the  parliament,  was  capable  of  producing  some  great  revo- 
lution. But  if  this  conduct  was  an  oversight  in  Cromwell, 
he  quickly  repaired  it  by  his  vigilance  and  activity.  He 
despatched  letters  to  the  parliament,  exhorting  them  not 
to  be  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  the  Scots :  he  sent 
orders  every  where  for  assembling  forces  to  oppose  the 
king  :  he  ordered  Lambert  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  hang 
upon  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  and  infest  their  march  : 
and  he  himself,  IcavingMonk  with  7000  men  to  complcie 
the  reduction  of  Scotland,  followed  the  king  with  all  the 
expedition  possible. 


Charles  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  increasing  Ills  army.  The  Scots,  terrified  at  the  pros- 
pect of  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  fell  off  in  great  num- 
bers. The  ^'nglish  presbyterians,  having  no  warning 
given  them  of  the  king  s  approach,  were  not  prepared  to 
join  him.  To  tlie  royalists,  this  measure  was  equally  un- 
expected ;  and  thev  were  further  deterred  from  joining 
the  Scottish  army,  by  the  orders  which  the  committee  of 
ministers  had  issued,  not  to  admit  any,  even  in  this  des- 
perate extremity,  who  would  not  subscribe  the  covenant. 
The  Earl  of  Derby,  leaving  the  isle  of  Man,  where  he  had 
hitherto  maintained  his  independence,  was  employed  in 
levying  forces  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire ;  but  was  soon 
suppressed  by  a  party  of  the  parliamentary  army.  And 
the  king,  when  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  found  that  his 
forces,  extremely  harassed  by  a  hasty  and  fatiguing  march, 
were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  rose  from  his  camp 
in  the  Torwood. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  established  government,  that 
the  commonwealth,  though  founded  in  usurpation  the 
most  unjust  and  unpopular,  had  authority  sufKcient  to 
raise  every  where  the  militia  of  the  counties  ;  and  these, 
united  with  the  regular  forces,  bent  all  their  efforts  against 
the  king.  With  an  army  of  about  30,000 
men,  Cromwell  fell  upon  Worcester ;  and  Battli-  of  Wor- 
attacking  it  on  all  sides,  and  meeting  with  resirr. 
little  resistance,  except  from  Duke  Hamilton  and  General 
Middleton,  broke  in  upon  the  disordered  royalists.  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  strewed  with  dead.  Hamilton,  a 
nobleman  of  bravery  and  honour,  was  mortally  wounded ; 
Massey  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  the  king  himself, 
having  given  many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was  obliged 
to  fly.  The  whole  Scottish  army  was  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  country  people,  inflamed  with  national 
antipathy,  put  to  death  the  few  that  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  king  left  Worcester  at  six  o'clock  in  tiib  king's 
the  afternoon,  and,  without  halting,  travelled  escape, 
about  twenty-six  miles,  in  company  with  fifty  or  sixty  of 
his  friends.  To  provide  for  his  safety,  he  thought  it  best 
to  separate  himself  from  his  companions ;  and  he  left 
them  without  communicating  his  intentions  to  any  of 
them.  By  the  Earl  of  Derby's  directions,  he  went  to 
Boscobel,  a  lone  house,  in  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
fnhabited  by  one  I'enderell,  a  farmer.  To  this  man 
Charles  intrusted  himself  The  man  had  dignity  of  sen- 
timents much  above  his  condition;  and  though  death  was 
denounced  against  all  who  concealed  the  king,  and  a  great 
reward  promised  to  any  one  who  should  betray  him,  he 
professed  and  maintained  unshaken  fidelity.  He  took 
the  assistance  of  his  four  brothers,  equally  honourable 
with  himself:  and,  having  clothed  the  king  in  a  garb  like 
their  own,  they  led  him  into  the  neighbouring  wood,  put 
a  bill  into  his  hand,  and  pretended  to  employ  themselves 
(in  cutting  faggots.  Some  nights  he  lay  upon  straw  in  the 
I  house,  and  fed  on  such  homely  fare  as  it  afforded.  For  a 
;better  concealment,  he  mounted  upon  an  oak,  where  he 
'sheltered  himself  among  the  leaves  and  branches  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  saw  several  soldiers  pass  by.  All 
of  them  were  intent  in  search  of  the  king ;  and  some  ex- 
pressed, in  his  hearing,  their  earnest  wishes  of  seizing  him. 
This  tree  was  afterwards  denominated  the  Royal  Oak;  and 
for  many  years  was  regarded  by  the  neighbourhood  with 
great  veneration. 

Charles  was  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and  could 
neither  stay  in  his  retreat,  nor  stir  a  step  from  it,  without 
the  most  imminent  danger.  Fears,  hopes,  and  party  zeal, 
interested  multitudes  to  discover  him  ;  and  even  the  small- 
est indiscretion  of  his  friends  might  prove  fatal.  Having 
joined  Lord  Wilmot,  who  was  skulking  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  agreed  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Lane,  a  zealous  royalist,  who  lived  at  Bendey,  not 
many  miles  distant.  The  king's  feet  were  so  hurt  bv 
wnlking  .about  in  heavy  boots  or  countrymen's  shoes  which 
did  not  fit  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  on  horse- 
jback  ;  and  he  travelled  in  this  situation  to  Bentley,  attend- 
ed by  the  Penderells,  who  had  been  so  faithful  to  him. 
Lane  formed  a  .scheme  for  his  journey  to  Bristol,  where, 
it  was  hoped,  he  woidd  find  a  ship,  in  which  he  might 
transport  himself     He  ha<l  a  near  kinswoman,  Mrs.  Nor- 
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ton,  who  lived  vvitliin  thrue  miles  of  that  city,  and  was 
with  child,  very  near  the  lime  of  her  delivery,  lie  obtained 
a  pass  (for,  during  those  times  of  confusion,  this  precaution 
waJi  requisite)  for  his  sister,  Jane  Lane,  and  a  servant,  to 
travel   towards    Bristol,  under   pretence  of  visiting  and 


his  horse's  shoes  had  been  made  in  the  north,  not  in  the 
west,  as  he  pretended,  once  detected  him ;  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped.  At  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  a  vessel  was  at 
last  found,  in  which  he  embarked.  He  had  been  known 
to  so  many,  that  if  he  had  not  set  sail  in  that  critical 


attending  her  relation.    The  king  rode  before  the  lady,_     moment,  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  escape.    After 
and  personated  the  servant.  "  * "''  ''" '— -■'  ' *   ' "■-'  -'-' '"- 

When  they  arrived  at  Norton's,  Mrs.  Lane  pretended 
that  she  had  brought  alonir,  as  her  servant,  a  poor  lad,  a 
iieitihbouriiiK  farmer's  son,  who  was  ill  of  an  ague  ;  and 
she  begced  a  private  room  for  him,  where  he  might  be 
quiet.  Though  Charles  kept  himself  retired  in  this  cham- 
ber, the  butler,  one  Pope,  soon  knew  him  :  the  king  was 
alarmed,  but  made  the  butler  promise  that  he  would  keep 
the  secret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his  master ;  and 
he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement. 

No  ship,  it  was  found,  would,  for  a  month,  set  sail  from 
Bristol,  either  for  France  or  Spain  ;  and  the  king  was 
obligea  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  passage.  He  intrusted  him- 
self to  Colonel  Windham  of  Dorsetshire,  an  affectionate 
partisan  of  the  royal  family  :  the  natural  effect  of  the  long 
civil  wars,  and  of  the  furious  rage  to  which  all  men  were 
wrought  up  in  their  different  factions,  was,  that  every  one's 
inclinations  and  affections  were  thoroughly  known,  and 
even  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  most  men,  by  the  variety 
of  incidents,  had  been  put  to  trial.  The  royalists  too, 
had,  many  of  them,  been  obliged  to  make  concealments 
in  their  houses  for  themselves,  their  friends,  or  more  valu- 
able effects  ;  and  the  arts  nf  eluding  the  enemy  had  been 
frequently  practised.  AH  tliese  circumstances  proved 
fevourable  to  the  king  in  the  present  exigency.  As  he 
often  passed  through  the  hands  of  catholics,  the  Priest's 
Hole,  as  they  called  it,  the  place  where  they  were  obliged 
to  conceal  their  persecuted  priests,  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  sheltering  their  distressed  sovereign. 

Windham,  before  he  received  the  king,  asked  leave  to 
intrust  the  important  secret  to  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
four  servants,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.  Of  all 
these,  no  one  proved  wanting  either  in  honour  or  discre- 
tion. The  venerable  old  matron,  on  the  reception  of  her 
royal  guest,  expressed  the  utmost  joy,  that  having  lost, 
wi'thout  regret,  three  sons  and  one  grand-cliild  in  defence 
of  his  father,  she  was  now  reserved,  in  her  declining  vears, 
to  be  instrumental  in  the  preservation  of  himself.  Wind- 
ham told  the  king,  that  Sir  Thomas,  his  father,  in  the  year 
1636,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  called  to  him  his  five 
sons  :  "  My  children,"  said  he,  "  we  have  hitherto  seen 
serene  and  quiet  times  under  our  three  last  sovereigns : 
but  I  must  now  warn  you  to  prepare  for  clouds  and  storms. 
Factions  arise  on  every  side,  and  threaten  the  tranquillity 
of  your  native  country.  But,  whatever  happen,  do  you 
faithfully  honour  and  obey  your  prince,  and  adhere  to  the 
crown.  1  charge  you  never  to  forsake  the  crown,  though 
it  should  hang  upon  a  bush."  "  These  last  words,"  added 
Windham,  "  made  such  impressions  on  all  our  breasts, 
that  the  many  afflictions  of  these  sad  times  could  never 
efface  their  indelible  characters."  From  innumerable  in- 
stances it  appears,  how  deep-rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  gentry  of  that  age  was  the  principle  of  loyalty  to 
their  sovereign  ;  that  noble  and  generous  principle,  inferior 
only  in  excellence  to  the  more  enlarged  and  more  enlight- 
ened affection  towards  a  legal  constitution.  But  during 
those  times  of  military  usurpation,  these  passions  were 
the  same. 

The  king  continued  several  days  in  Windham's  house  : 
and  all  his  friends  in  Britain,  and  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
remained  in  the  most  anxious  suspense  with  regard  to  his 
fortunes:  no  one  could  conjecture  whether  he  were  dead 
or  alive;  and  the  report  of  his  death  being  generally  be- 
lieved, happily  relaxed  the  vigilant  search  of  his  enemies. 
Trials  were  made  to  procure  a  vessel  for  his  escape;  but 
he  still  met  with  disappointments.  Having  left  Wind- 
ham's house,  he  was  obliged  again  to  return  to  it.  He 
passed  through  many  other  adventures;  assumed  different 
disguises  ;  in  everv  st°p  was  exposed  to  imminent  perils; 
and  received  daily  proofs  of  uiicorrupted  fidelity  and 
attachment.    The  sagacity  of  a  smith,  who  i-emarke'd  that; 
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one  and  forty  days'  concealment,  he  arrived  safely  at  Fes- 
camp  in  Normandy.  No  less  than  forty  men  anu  women 
had,  at  different  time-,  been  privy  to  his  concealment  and 
escape.'' 

The  battle  of  Worcester  afforded  Cromwell  what  he 
called  his  crowning  ntercy}  So  elated  was  he,  that  he 
intended  to  have  knighted,  in  the  field,  two  of  his  generals, 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood  ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends 
from  exerting  this  act  of  regal  authority.  His  power  and 
ambition  were  too  great  to  brook  submission  to  the  empty 
name  of  a  republic,  which  stood  chiefly  by  his  influence, 
and  was  supported  by  his  victories.  How  early  he  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  taking  into  his  hand  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment is  uncertain.  We  are  only  assured,  that  he  now 
discovered  to  his  intimate  friends  these  aspiring  views ; 
and  even  expressed  a  desire  of  assuming  the  rank  of  king, 
which  he  had  contributed,  with  such  seeming  zeal,  to 
abolish.!'  .^ 

The  little  popularity  and  credit  acquired  jhe  common-  — 
by  the  republicans  further  stimulated  the  "ealih. 
ambition  of  this  enterprising  politician.  These  men  had 
not  that  large  thought,  nor  those  comprehensive  views, 
which  might  qualify  them  for  acting  the  part  of  legislators : 
selfish  aims  and  bigotry  chiefly  engrossed  their  attention. 
They  carried  their  rigid  austerity  so  far  as  to  enact  a  law,  ■ 
declanng  fornication,  after  the  first  act,  to  be  felony,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.'  They  made  small  progress  in  that 
important  work,  which  they  professed  to  have  so  much  at 
heart,  the  settling  of  a  new  model  of  representation,  and 
fixing  a  plan  of  government.  I'he  nation  began  to  appre- 
hend that  they  intended  to  establish  themselves  as  a  per- 
petual legislature,  and  to  confine  the  whole  power  to  60 
or  70  persons,  who  called  themselves  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England.  And  while  they  pretended 
to  bestow  new  liberties  upon  the  nation,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  infringe  even  the  most  valuable  of  those 
which,  through  time  immemorial,  had  been  transmitted 
from  their  ancestors.  Not  daring  to  intrust  the  trials  of 
treason  to  juries,  who,  being  chosen  indifferently  from 
among  the  jieople,  would  have  been  little  favourable  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  would  have  formed  their  verdict  upon 
the  ancient  laws,  they  eluded  that  noble  institution,  by 
which  the  government  of  this  island  has  ever  been  so  much 
distinguished.  They  had  evidently  seen  in  the  trial  of 
Lilburn  what  they  could  expect  from  juries.  This  man,  - 
the  most  turbulent,  but  the  most  upright  and  courageous, 
of  human  kind,  was  tried  for  a  transgression  of  the  new 
statute  of  treasons  :  but  ihougli  he  was  plainly  iniilty,  he 
was  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  Westmin- 
ster-hall, nav  the  whole  city,  rang  witn  shouts  and  accla- 
mations. Never  did  any  established  jiower  receive  so 
strong  a  declaration  of  its  usurpation  and  invalidity  ;  and 
from  no  institution,  besides  the  admirable  one  of  juries, 
could  be  expected  this  magnanimous  effort. 

That  they  might  not  for  the  future  be  exposed  to  af- 
fronts, which  so  much  lessened  their  authority,  the  parlia- 
ment erected  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  was  to  receive 
indictments  from  the  council  of  state.  This  court  was 
composed  of  men  devoted  to  the  ruling  party,  without 
name  or  character,  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
their  own  safety  or  ambition.  Colonel  Eusebius  Andrews 
and  Colonel  Walter  Slingsby  were  tried  by  this  court  for 
conspiracy,  and  condemned  to  death.  Thev  were  royalists, 
and  refused  to  plead  before  so  illegal  a  jurisdiction.  Love, 
CJibbons,  and  other  presbyterians,  having  entered  into  a 
plot  airainst  the  republic,  were  also  tried,  condemned, and 
executed.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Timothy  Featherstone, 
Bemboe,  being  taken  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Wbrces- 
ter,  were  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial ;  a 
method  of  proceeding  declared  illegal  by  that  very  peti- 
tion of  right,  for  which  a  former  parliament  had  so  strenu- 
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,  inlroiliiced  into  the  House  H^inst  paintine, 
Iress  oK  women  ;  but  it  diU  not  pass.    Pari. 
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ously  eonteiitleil,  aiul  which,  after  great  efforts,  they  had 
extorted  IVoiii  llio  Vm-x- 

Exceptliii;  tluir  iniiiciples  of  toleration,  tlie  maxims  by 
whicli  the  ropublicaiis  reirulated  ecclesiastical  affairs  no 
more  proi;nosticated  any  durable  settlement,  than  those  by 
which  they  conducted  tlieir  civil  concerns.  The  presbyte- 
rian  model  of  cons^'esation,  classes,  and  assemblies,  was 
not  allowed  to  be  finished  :  it  seemed  even  the  intention 
of  many  leaders  in  the  parliament  to  admit  of  no  established 
church,  and  to  leave  every  one,  without  any  guidance  of 
the  niacistrate,  to  embrace  whatever  sect,  and  to  support 
whatever  clergy,  were  most  agreeable  to  him. 

The  parliament  went  so  far  as  to  make  some  approaches, 
in  one  province,  to  their  independent  model.  Almost  all 
the  clergy  of  Wales  being  ejected  as  malignants,  itinerant 
preachers  with  small  salaries  were  settled,  not  above  four 
or  five  in  each  county ;  and  these,  being  furnished  with 
horses  at  the  public  expense,  liurried  from  place  to  place, 
and  carried,  as  they  expressed  themselves,  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel."  They  were  all  of  them  men  of  the  lowest 
birth  and  education,  who  had  deserted  mechanical  trades, 
in  order  to  follow  this  new  profession.  And  in  this  parti- 
cular, as  well  as  in  their  wandering  life,  they  pretended  to 
be  more  truly  apostolical. 

The  republicans,  both  by  the  turn  of  their  disposition, 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  instraments  which  they  employed, 
were  better  qualified  for  acts  of  force  and  vigour,  than  for 
tlie  slow  and  deliberate  work  of  legislation.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  late  wars  and  bloodshed,  and  the  present  factions, 
the  power  of  England  had  never,  in  any  period,  appeared 
so  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  as  it  did  at 
this  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  commonwealth.  A  nume- 
rous army  served  equally  to  retain  every  one  in  implicit 
subjection  to  established  authority,  and  to  strike  a  terror 
into  foreign  nations.  The  power  of  peace  and  war  was 
lodged  in  the  same  hands  witn  that  of  imposing  taxes  ;  and 
no  difference  of  vievfs,  among  the  several  members  of  the 
legislature,  could  any  longer  be  apprehended,  nie  |)re- 
sent  impositions,  though  much  superior  to  what  had  ever 
formerly  been  experienced,  were  in  reality  moderate,  and 
what  a  nation  so  opulent  could  easily  bear.  The  military 
genius  of  the  people  had,  by  the  civil  contests,  been  roused 
from  its  former  lethargy  ;  and  excellent  officers  were 
formed  in  every  branch  of  service.  The  confusion  into 
which  all  things  had  been  thrown,  had  given  opportunity 
to  men  of  low  stations  to  break  through  their  obscuritv, 
and  to  raise  themselves  by  their  courage  to  commands 
which  they  were  well  qualified  to  exercise,  but  to  which 
their  birth  could  never  have  entitled  them.  And  while  so 
great  a  power  was  lodged  in  such  active  hands,  no  wonder 
the  republic  was  successful  in  all  its  enterprises. 

Blake,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  a  generous  disposi- 
tion, the  same  person  who  had  defended  Lyme  and  Taun- 
ton with  such  unshaken  obstinacy  against  the  late  king, 
was  made  an  admiral ;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed  only  to  land-service,  into  which  too  he  had 
not  entered  till  past  fifty  years  of  age,  he  soon  raised  the 
naval  glory  of  the  nation  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had 
ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  A  fleet  was  put  under 
his  command,  and  he  received  orders  to  pursue  Prince 
Rupert,  to  whom  the  king  had  intrusted  that  squadron 
which  had  deserted  to  him.  Rupert  took  shelter  in  Kin- 
sale  ;  and,  escaping  thence,  fled  towards  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal. Blake  pursued  and  chased  him  into  the  Tagus, 
where  he  intended  to  make  an  attack  ujion  him.  But 
the  King  of  Portugal,  moved  by  the  favour  which,  through- 
out all  Europe,  attended  the  royal  cause,  refused  Blake 
admittance,  and  aided  Prince  Rupert  in  making  his  escape. 
To  be  revenged  of  this  partiality,  the  English  admiral  made 
prize  of  twenty  Portuguese  ships  richly  laden  ;  and  he 
threatened  still  further  vengeance.  The  King  of  Portugal, 
dreading  so  dangerous  a  foe  to  his  newly  acquired  domi- 
nion, and  sensible  of  the  unequal  contest  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  made  all  possible  submissions  to  the  haughty  re- 


to  surrender  the  lale  of  Mao;  and  be  returned  tlii-sspirited  and 
answer  :  "  I  received  your  letter  with  indltrriiitioi),  and  with  scorn  reuirn 
you  this  answer;  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  wlieoL-e  yoi;  should  iralher  any 
Fiopes,  that  I  shoulfl  prove,  like  you.  treacherous  to  my  scverei;.'n  ;  since 
you  c:innot  t»e  itoiorant  of  my  former  actions  in  his  tate  majesty's  service, 
from  which  principles  of  loyalty  I  am  no  whit  departed, ,  I  scorn  your 


public,  and  was  at  last  admitted  to  negociate  the  renewal 
of  his  alliance  with  England.  Prince  Rupert,  having  lost 
a  great  part  of  his  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  made  sail 
towards  the  West  Indies.  His  brother.  Prince  Maurice, 
was  there  shipwrecked  in  a  hun'icane.  Every  where  this 
squadron  subsisted  by  privateering,  sometimes  on  English, 
sometimes  on  Spanish,  vessels.  And  Rupert  at  last  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  disposed  of  the  remnants  of  his 
tleet,  together  with  his  prizes. 

All  tlie  settlements  in  America,  except  New  England, 
which  had  been  planted  entirely  by  the  puritans,  adhered 
to  the  royal  party,  even  after  the  settlement  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  Sir  George  Ayscue  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to 
reduce  them.  Bermudas,  Antigua,  and  Virginia,  were 
soon  subdued,  Biurbadoes,  commanded  by  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham,  made  some  resistance;  but  was  ai 
last  obliged  to  submit. 

With  equal  ease  were  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  brought  under  subjection  to  the  republic; 
and  the  sea,  which  had  been  much  infested  by  privateers 
from  these  islands,  was  rendered  safe  to  the  English  com- 
merce. The  Countess  of  Derby  defended  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  and  with  great  reluctance  yielded  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  This  lady,  a  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Trimoille,  in  France,  had,  during 
the  civil  war,  displayed  a  manly  courage  by  her  obstinate 
defence  of  Latham-house  against  the  parliamentary  forces ; 
and  she  retained  the  glory  of  being  the  last  person  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  in  all  their  dependent  dominions,  who 
submitted  to  the  victorious  commonwealth." 

Ireland  and  Scotland  were  now  entirely  subjected  and 
reduced  to  tranquillity.  Ireton,  the  new  deputy  of  Ire- 
land, at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  30,000  strong,  pro- 
secuted the  work  of  subduing  the  revolted  Irish  ;  and  he 
defeated  them  in  many  rencounters,  which,  though  of  them- 
selves of  no  great  moment,  proved  fatal  to  their  declining 
cause.  He  punished  without  raercvall  the  prisonere  who 
had  any  hand  in  the  massacres.  Sir  Phelim  0'Neale,among 
the  rest,  was,  some  time  after,  brought  to  the  gibbet,  and  suf- 
fered an  ignominious  death,  which  he  had  so  well  merited 
by  his  inhuman  cruelties.  Limerick,  a  considerable  town, 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish ;  and  Ireton,  after 
a  vigorous  siege,  made  himself  master  of  it.  He  was  here 
infected  with  the  plague,  and  shortly  after  died  ;  a  memo- 
rable |>ersonage,  much  celebrated  for  his  vigilance,  indus- 
try, capacity,  even  for  the  strict  execution  of  justice  in  that 
unlimited  command  which  he  possessed  in  Ireland.  He 
was  observed  to  be  inflexible  in  all  his  purposes;  and  it 
was  believed  by  many,  that  he  was  animated  with  a  sincere 
and  passionate  love  of  liberty,  and  never  could  have  been 
induced  by  any  motive  to  submit  to  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  regal  government.  Cromv^ell  appeared  to  be 
much  affected  by  his  death ;  and  the  republicans,  who  re- 
posed great  confidence  in  him,  were  inconsolable.  To 
show  their  regard  for  his  merit  and  services,  they  bestowed 
an  estate  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  on  his  family,  and 
honoured  him  with  a  magnificent  funeral  at  the  public 
charge.  Tliough  the  established  government  was  but  the 
mere  shadow  of  a  commonwealth,  yet  was  it  beginning,  by 
proper  arts,  to  encourage  that  public  spirit  which  no  other 
species  of  civil  polity  is  ever  able  fully  to  inspire. 

The  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland  devolved  on 
Lieutenant-General  Ludlow.  The  civil  government  of  the 
island  was  intrusted  to  commissioners.  Ludlow  con- 
tinued to  push  the  advantages  against  the  Irish,  and  every 
where  obtained  an  easy  victory.  That  unhappy  people, 
disgusted  with  the  king  on  account  of  those  violent  de- 
clarations against  them  and  their  religion,  which  had  been 
extorted  by  the  Scots,  applied  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  found  assistance  no  where.  Clan- 
ricarde,  unable  to  resist  the  prevailing  power,  made  sub- 
missions to  the  parliament,  and  retired  into  England, 
where  he  soon  after  died.  1  le  was  a  steady  catholic ;  but 
a  man  much  respected  by  all  parties, 

proffers;  I  ilisdain  vour  lavoiir  :  I  al.hrir  your  treason  ;  and  am  so  far 
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The  suci'fsses  whieli  attended  Monk  m  Scotland  were 
no  less  decisive.  That  able  general  laid  .siege  to  Stirling 
castle ;  and,  though  it  was  well  provided  for  defence,  it 
was  soon  surrendered  to  him.  lie  there  became  master 
of  all  the  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  sent  them  to 
Kngland.  The  Earl  of  Leven,  and  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
Lord  Ogih'v,  and  other  noblemen,  haviii(;  met  near  Perth, 
in  order  to  concert  measures  for  raising  a  new  army,  were 
suddenly  set  upon  by  Colonel  Alured,  and  most  of  them 
taken  prisoners.  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  with  some  Scots, 
being  engaged  at  Dumfries  m  a  like  enterprise,  met  with  a 
like  fate.  Dundee  was  a  town  well  fortified,  sup))lied 
will)  a  good  garrison  under  Luniisden,  and  full  of  all  the 
rich  furniture,  the  plate,  and  money  of  the  kingdom,  which 
had  Ijeen  sent  thitner  as  to  a  place  of  safety.  Monk  ap- 
peared before  it ;  and  having  made  a  breach,  gave  a  general 
assault.  He  carried  the  town  ;  and  followin|g  the  example 
and  instructions  of  Cromwell,  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  in  order  to  strike  a  general  terror  into  the  king- 
dom. Warned  by  this  example,  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews, 
Inverness,  and  other  towns  and  forts,  yielded,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  the  enemy.  Argyle  made  his  submissions  to 
the  English  commonwealth  ;  and  excepting  a  few  royalists, 
who  remained  some  time  in  the  mountains,  under  the  Earl 
of  Glencairn,  Lord  Balcarras,  and  General  Middleton, 
that  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto,  through  all  ages,  by 
means  of  its  situation,  poverty,  and  valour,  maintained  its 
independence,  was  reduced  to  total  subjection. 

Tlie  English  parliament  sent  Sir  Harry  \'ane,  St.  John, 
and  other  commissioners,  to  settle  Scotland.  These  men, 
who  possessed  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  liberty,  knew  how 
to  maintain  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  they  required  the 
voluntary  consent  of  all  the  counties  and  towns  of  this 
conquered  kingdom,  before  they  would  unite  ihem  into 
the  same  commonwealth  with  England.  Tlie  clergy  pro- 
tested ;  because,  they  .■;aid,  this  incorporating  union  would 
draw  along  with  it  a  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state 
in  the  things  of  Christ."  English  judges,  joined  to  some 
S  ottish,  were  appointed  to  determine  all  causes  ;  justice 
was  strictly  administered  ;  order  and  jieace  maintained ; 
and  the  Scots,  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
were  not  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  government.P 
The  prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  a  man  who  possessed  a 
capacity  for  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war,  served  much 
to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  allay  their  prejudices. 

A.  p.  1632.        By  the  total  reduction  and  pacification  of 

Uuich  war.  jjjg  I5ritish  dominions,  the  parliament  had 
leisure  to  look  abroad,  and  to  exert  their  vigour  in  foreign 
enterprises.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  that  felt  the  weight 
of  their  arms. 

During  the  life  of  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Dutch  republic  had  maintained  a  neutrality  in  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  and  had  never  interposed,  except  by  her 
good  offices,  between  the  contending  parties.  When 
W  illiani,\vho  had  married  an  English  princess,  succeeded 
to  liis  father's  commands  and  authority,i  the  States,  both 
before  and  after  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  wereaccused 
ol  taking  steps  more  favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  and  of 
betraying  a  great  prejudice  against  that  of  the  parliament. 
It  was  long  before  the  envoy  of  the  English  commonwealth 
could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  States-general.  The  mur- 
derers of  Dorislaus  were  not  pursued  with  such  rigour  as 
the  parliament  expected.  And  much  regard  had  been  paid 
to  the  king,  and  many  good  offices  performed  to  him,  both 
by  the  public,  and  by  men  of  all  ranks  in  the  United 
Provinces. 

After  the  death  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,''  which 
was  attended  with  the  depression  of  his  party  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Dutch  republicans,  the  parliament  thought 
that  the  time  was  now  favourable  for  cementing  a  closer 

o  Wiiillocke.  p.  496.     Heathe's  Chronicle,  p.  30?. 

P  It  had  been  a  usual  policy  of  Ibe  l-'rtsb>  terian  ecclesiastics  to  settle  a 
Chaplain  in  the  ereat  lamilies,  who  acted  as  a  spy  upon  his  master,  and 
gave  thera  illtelliHence  of  the  most  private  transactions  and  discourses  of 
the  fanii  y.  A  sipnal  instance  of  priestly  tyranny,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
nolidity  !  They  even  obliged  the  servants  to  give  intelligence  aeaiiisl  their 
masters.  Whillocke.  p. 502.  The  same  author,  p.  512.  tells  the  foUowinB 
story  Ihc  synod  meeting  at  Perth,  and  citing  the  ministers  and  people, 
wtio  had  expressed  a  dislike  of  their  heavenly  g&vemment,  the  men  being 
out  ol  the  way,  tlicir  wives  resolved  to  answer  for  thera.  And,  on  the  day 
o.t  appearance,  120  women,  with  good  clubs  in  their  hands,  came  and  be- 
sieeed  the  church,  where  the  reverend  minisleis  sat.    They  sent  one  of  their 


confederacy  with  the  States.  St.  ,(ohn,  ( hief  justice,  who 
was  sent  over  to  the  Hague,  had  entertained  the  idea  of 
forming  a  kind  of  coalition  between  the  two  republics 
which  would  have  rendered  their  interests  totally  insepara- 
ble; but  fearing  that  so  extraordinary  a  project  "would  not 
be  relished,  he  contented  himself  with  dropping  some  hints 
of  it,  and  openly  went  no  further  than  to  propose  a  strict 
defensive  alliance  between  England  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, such  as  has  now,  for  near  seventy  years,  taken 
place  between  these  friendly  powers."  But  the  States, 
who  were  unwilling  to  form  a  nearer  confederacy  with  a 
government  whose  measures  were  soobnoxious,  and  whose 
situation  seemed  so  precarious,  offered  only  to  renew  the 
former  alliances  with  England.  And  the  haughty  St. 
John,  disgusted  with  this  disappointment,  as  well  as  in- 
censed at  many  affronts,  which  had  been  offered  him  with 
impunity,  by  the  retainers  of  the  Palatine  and  Orange 
families,  and  indeed  by  the  populace  in  general,  returned 
into  England,  and  endeavoured  to  foment  a  quarrel  be- 
tween the  republics. 

The  movements  of  great  states  are  often  airected  by  as 
slender  springs  as  those  of  individuals.  Tliougli  war,  with 
so  considerable  a  naval  power  as  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
peace  with  all  their  other  neighbours,  might  seem  danger- 
ous to  the  yet  unsettled  commonwealth,  there  were  several 
motives  which  at  this  time  induced  the  English  parlia- 
ment to  embrace  hostile  measures.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers thought  that  a  foreign  war  would  serve  as  a  pretence 
for  continuing  the  same  parliament,  and  delaying  the  new 
model  of  a  representative,  with  wliich  the  nation  had  so 
long  been  flattered.  Others  hoped  that  the  war  would  fur- 
nish a  reason  for  maintaining,  some  time  longer,  that 
numerous  standing  army,  which  was  so  much  complained 
of.'  C)n  the  other  hand,  some  who  dreaded  the  increasing 
power  of  Cromwell,  expected  that  the  great  expense  of 
naval  armaments  would  prove  a  motive  for  diminisTiing  the 
military  establishment.  To  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public  from  domestic  quaiTels  towards  foreign  transactions, 
seemed,  in  the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  to  be 
good  policy.  The  superior  power  of  the  English  com- 
monwealth, together  with  its  advantages  of  situation,  pro- 
mised success ;  and  the  parliamentary  leaders  hoped  to 
gain  many  rich  prizes  from  the  Dutch,  to  distress  and  sink 
their  flourishing  commerce,  and  by  victories,  to  throw  a 
lustre  on  their  own  establishment,  which  was  so  new  and 
unpopular.  All  these  views,  enforced  by  the  violent  spirit 
of  St.  John,  who  had  great  influence  over  Cromwell,  de- 
termined the  parliament  to  change  the  purposed  alliance 
into  a  lurious  war  against  the  United  Provinces. 

To  cover  these  hostile  intentions,  the  parliament,  under 
pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  em- 
braced such  measures  as  they  knew  would  give  disgust  to 
the  States.  They  framed  the  famous  act  of  navigation ; 
which  prohibited  all  nations  fi-om  importing  into  England 
in  their  bottoms  any  commodity  which  was  not  the  grow  th 
and  manufiicture  of  their  own  country.  By  this  law,  though 
the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  were  general,  the 
Dutch  were  principally  affected ;  because  their  country 
produces  few  commodities,  and  they  subsist  chiefly  by 
being  the  general  carriers  and  factors  of  Europe.  Letters 
of  reprisal  were  granted  to  several  merchants,  who  com- 
plained of  injuries,  which,  they  pretended,  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  States;  and  above  eighty  Dutch 
ships  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  made  prizes.  The 
cruelties  committed  on  the  English  at  Amboyna,  which 
were  certainly  enormous,  but  which  seemed  to  be  buried 
in  oblivion  by  a  thirty  years'  silence,  were  again  made  the 
ground  of  complaint.  And  the  allowing  the  murderers  of 
Dorislaus  to  escape,  and  the  conniving  at  the  insults  to 
which  St.  John  had  been  exposed,  were  represented  as 
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the  place,  and  voted  that  this  village  should  i  .    _    

it.  but  be  accursed  ;  and  that  tliough  in  the  year  lli.W  and  1030,  the  godly 
ling  the  bishops,  yet  now  the  wliole  sex  should 
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svinploms  ut  an  unfiieiullv,  if  not  a  hostile,  ilisposition  in 
tl.o  Slates. 

The  States,  alarmed  at  all  these  steps,  sent  orders  to 
their  anibassadoi-s  to  endeavour  the  renewal  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  which  had  been  broken  off  by  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  St.  Jolin.  Not  to  be  unprepared,  they  equipped 
u  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  took  cure,  by  tlieir 
minisleis  at  London,  to  inform  tlie  council  of  state  of  tliat 
armaniciit.  This  iiilellit^ence,  instead  of  striking  terror 
into  the  En'-lisli  republic,  was  considered  as  a  menace,  and 
furdier  confirmed  tlie  parliament  in  their  hostile  resolutions. 
The  minds  of  men  in  both  states  were  every  day  more 
irritated  asainst  each  other;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
these  hunioui-s  broke  fortli  into  action. 

Tromp,  an  admiral  of  sreat  renown,  received  from  the 
States  die  command  of  a  fleet  of  forty-two  sail,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Dutch  navisation  against  the  privateers  of  tlie 
Enc;lisli.  He  was  forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  as  he 
ailcKed,  to  take  shelter  in  the  road  of  Dover,  where  he  met 
with  yiake,  wlio  commanded  an  English  fleet  much  infe- 
rior in  number,  ^\'ll0  was  the  aggressor  in  tlie  action, 
which  ensued  between  diese  two  admirals,  both  of  them 
nuMi  of  such  prompt  and  fiery  dispositions,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine ;  since  each  of  them  sent  to  his  own  state  a  re- 
lation totally  opposite  in  all  its  circumstances  to  that  of  the 
other,  and  yet  supported  by  tlie  testimony  of  every  captain 
in  his  fleet.  Blake  pretended  that,  having  given  a  signal 
to  the  Dutch  admiral  to  strike,  Tromp,  instead  of  comply- 
ins,  fired  a  broadside  at  him.  Tromp  asserted  that  he  was 
preiiaring  to  strike,  and  that  the  English  admiral,  never- 
theless, began  hostilities.  It  is  certain  that  the  admiralty 
of  Holland,  who  are  distinct  from  the  council  of  state,  had 
given  Tromp  no  orders  to  strike,  but  had  left  him  to  his 
own  discretion  with  regard  to  tliat  vain  but  much  contested 
ceremonial.  They  seemed  willing  to  introduce  tlie  claim 
of  an  equality  with  the  new  commonweallh,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  former  respect  paid  the  English  flag  as  a  defer- 
ence due  onlv  to  the  monarchy.  Tliis  circumstance  forms 
a  strong  presumption  against  the  narrative  of  tlie  Dutcli 
admiral.  The  whole  Orange  party,  it  must  be  remarked, 
to  wliicli  Tromp  was  suspected  to  adiiere,  were  desirous  of 
a  war  with  England. 

Blake,  thougli  his  squadron  consisted  only  of  fifteen 
vessels,  reinforced,  after  the  batUe  began,  by  eight  under 
Captain  Rourne,  maintained  the  fight  with  bravery  for  five 
hours,  and  sunk  one  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  took  another. 
Niglit  parted  the  combatants,  and  the  Dutcli  fleet  retired 
towards  the  coast  of  Holland.  The  populace  of  London 
were  enraired,  and  would  have  insulted  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sadors, who  lived  at  Chelsea,  had  not  the  council  of  state 
sent  guards  to  protect  them. 

When  tlie  States  heard  of  this  action,  of  which  die  con- 
sequences were  easily  foreseen,  ttiey  were  in  tlie  utmost 
consternation.  They  immediately  despatched  Paw,  pen- 
sionary of  Holland, "as  dieir  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
London,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  before  tlie  parliament 
the  narrative  which  Tromp  had  sent  of  the  late  rencounter. 
They  entreated  tliem,  by  all  tlie  Ijands  of  their  common  re- 
ligion and  common  liberties,  not  to  precipitate  themselves 
into  hostile  measures,  but  to  appoint  commissioners,  who 
should  examine  every  circumstance  of  the  action,  and  clear 
up  the  truth,  which  lay  in  obscurity.  And  tliey  pretended 
that  they  had  given  no  orders  to  their  adminil  to  ofl'er  any 
violence  to  the  Englisli,  but  would  severely  punish  him,  if 
they  found,  upon  inquiry,  diat  he  had  been  guilty  of  an 
action  which  they  so  much  disapproved.  Tlie  imperious 
parliament  would  hearken  to  none  of  these  reasons  or  re- 
monstrances. Elated  by  the  numerous  successes  which 
tliey  had  obtained  over  their  domestic  enemies,  they 
thought  that  every  thing  must  yield  to  their  fortunate 
arms ;  and  they  gladly  seized  tiie  opportunity  which  diey 
sought,  of  making  war  upon  the  States.  They  demanded 
ihal^  without  any  further  delay  or  inquiry,  reparation 
shouUl  he  made  for  all  the  dariiases  which  the  Eniilish 
had  sustained.  And  when  this  demand  was  not  complied 
with,  they  despatched  orders  for  commencing  war  against 
the  T'nited  Provinces. 

Blake  sailed  northwards  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and  fell 
upon  the  herring  busses,  which  were  escorted  liy  twelve 
men  of  war.    All  these  he  either  took  or  dispersed.    Tromp 


followed  him  with  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred  sail.  When 
these  two  admirals  were  within  sight  of  each  other,  and 
preparing  for  battle,  a  furious  storm  attacked  them.  Blake 
took  shelter  in  the  English  harbours.  The  Dutch  fleet 
was  dispersed,  and  received  great  damaae. 

Sir  George  Ayscue,  though  he  commanded  ^^ 

only  forty  ships,  according  to  the  English 
accounts,  engaged,  near  Plymouth,  the  famous  De  Ruiter, 
who  had  under  him  fifty  ships  of  war,  with  thirty  merchant- 
men. The  Dutch  sliips  were  indeed  of  inferior  force  to  the 
English.  De  Ruiter,  the  only  admiral  in  F.urope  who  has 
attained  a  renown  equal  to  tliat  of  the  greatest  general,  de- 
fended himself  so  well,  that  Ayscue  gained  no  advantage 
over  him.  Ni>;lit  parted  diem  "in  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
action.  De  Kuiter  next  day  sailed  off  with  his  convoy. 
The  English  fleet  had  been  so  shattered  in  the  fight,  that  it 
was  not  able  to  pursue. 

Near  the  coast  of  Kent,  Blake,  seconded  ^^^  „g 
by  Bourne  and  Pen,  met  a  Dutch  squadron 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  commanded  by  De  Witte  and 
De  Ruiter.  A  battle  was  fought  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Dutch.  Their  rear-admiral  was  boarded  and  taken. 
Two  other  vessels  were  sunk,  and  one  blown  up.  The 
Dutch  next  day  made  sail  towards  Holland. 

The  English"  were  not  so  successful  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Xan  Galen,  with  much  superior  force,  attacked 
Captain  Badily,  and  defeated  him.  He  bought,  however, 
his  victory  with  the  loss  of  his  life. 

Sea-fights  aie  seldom  so  decisive  as  to  ^.^^  „^ 
disable  the  vanquished  from  making  head  in 
a  little  time  against  the  victors.  Tromp.  seconded  by  De 
Ruiter,  met,  near  the  Goodwins,  with  Blake,  wliose  fleet 
was  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  but  who  resolved  not  to  decline 
the  combat.  A  furious  batde  commenced,  where  the  ad- 
mirals on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  inferior  oflicers  and 
seamen,  e.xerted  great  bravery.  In  this  action  the  Dutch 
had  the  advantage.  Blake  himself  was  wounded.  The 
Garland  and  Bonaventure  were  taken.  Two  ships  were 
burned,  and  one  sunk;  and  night  came  opiiortunely  to 
save  the  English  fleet.  After  tins  victory,  Tromp,  in  a 
bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  his  mainmast,  as  if  he  were  re- 
solved to  sweep  the  sea  entirely  of  all  English  vessels. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  England,    ^  ^  ^^^ 
in  order  to  wipe  oflf  this  disgrace.     A  gallant 
fleet  of  eighty  sail  was  fitted  out.    Blake  commanded,  and 
Dean  under "liim,  together  with  iVIonk,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  Scotland.    When  the  English  lay  off      j,_,^  jj, 
Portland,  thev  descried,  near  break  of  day,  a  '     ' 

Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels,  sailing  up  the  channel, 
along  with  a  convov  of  300  merchantmen,  who  had 
received  orders  to  wait  at  the  isle  of  Rhc,  till  the  fleet 
should  arrive  to  escort  them.  Tromp,  and  under  him, 
De  Ruiter,  commanded  the  Dutch.  This  battle  was  the 
most  furious  that  had  yet  been  fought  between  these  war- 
like and  rival  nations.  Tliree  davs  was  the  combat  con- 
tinued with  the  utmost  rage  and  obstinacy;  and  Blake, 
who  was  victor,  gained  not  more  honour  than  Tromp,  who 
was  vanquished."  The  Dutch  admiral  made  a  skilful  re- 
treat, and  saved  all  the  merchant  shins,  except  thirty.  He 
lost,  however,  eleven  ships  of  war,  had  2000  men  slain, 
and  near  1500  taken  prisoners.  The  English,  though 
many  of  their  ships  were  extremely  shattered,  had  but  one 
sunk.  Their  slain  were  not  much  inferior  in  number  to 
those  of  the  enemv. 

All  these  successes  of  the  English  were  chiefly  owjing  to 
the  superior  size  of  their  vessels  ;  an  advantage  which  all 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch  admirals  could  not 
compensate.  By  means  of  ship-money,  an  imposition 
which  had  been  so  much  complained  of,  and  in  some  re- 
spects with  reason,  the  late  king  had  put  the  navy  into  a 
situation  which  it  had  never  attained  in  any  former  reign ; 
and  he  ventured  to  build  ships  of  a  size  which  was  then 
unusual.  But  die  misfortunes  which  the  Dutch  met  with 
in  batde,  were  small  in  comparison  of  those  which  their 
trade  sustained  from  the  English.  Tlieir  whole  commerce 
by  the  channel  was  cut  off;  even  that  to  the  Baltic  was 
much  infested  bv  English  privateers.  ITieir  fisheries  were 
totally  suspended.  A  great  number  of  dieir  ships,  above 
1600",  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  And  all 
this  distress  thev  suffered,  not  for  any  national  interests  or 
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necessity;  but  from  vain  points  of  honour  and  personal 
resentments,  of  wlncli  it  was  liifticult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  to  the  public.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  the  parliament,anil  to  make  some  advances  towards 
peace.  They  met  not,  however,  with  a  favourable  receo- 
tion  ;  and  it  was  not  without  pleasure  that  they  learned  ine 
dissolution  of  that  liau{;hly  assembly,  by  the  violence  of 
Cromwell ;  an  event  from  which  tney  expected  a  more 
prosperous  turn  to  their  afl'airs. 

The  zealous  republicans  in  the  parliament  had  not  been 
the  chief  or  tirst  promoters  of  the  war ;  but  when  it  was 
once  entered  upon,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  from  it 
every  possible  advantage.  On  all  occasions  they  set  up 
the  fleet  in  opposition  to  the  army,  and  celebrated  the  glory 
and  successes  of  then-  naval  armaments.  They  insisted  on 
the  intolerable  expense  to  which  the  nation  was  subjected, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  diminishing  it,  by  a  reduction 

TCssoluiion  of  of  the  land  forces.  They  had  ordered  sonie 
the  parliament,  regiments  to  Serve  on  board  the  fleet  in  the 
quality  of  marines.  And  Cromwell,  by  the  whole  train 
of  their  proceedings,  evidently  saw  that  they  had  enter- 
tained a  jealousy  of  his  power  and  ambition,  and  were 
resolved  to  brmg  him  to  a  subordination  under  their 
authority.  Without  scruple  or  delay  he  resolved  to  pre- 
vent them. 

On  such  firm  foundations  was  built  the  credit  of  this 
cxtraorduiary  man,  that  though  a  great  master  of  fraud 
and  dissimulation,  he  judged  it  superfluous  to  employ  any 
disguise  m  conducting  this  bold  enterprise.  He  summon- 
ed a  seneral  council  of  officers ;  and  immediately  found 
that  they  were  disposed  to  receive  whatever  impressions 
he  was  pleased  to  give  them.  Most  of  them  were  his 
creatures,  had  owed  their  advancement  to  his  favour,  and 
relied  entirely  upon  him  for  their  future  preferment.  The 
breach  being  already  made  between  the  military  and  civil 
powers,  when  the  late  king  was  seized  at  Holdenby ;  the 
general  officers  regarded  the  parliament  as  at  once  their 
creature  and  their  rival ;  and  thouglit  that  they  themselves 
were  entitled  to  share  among  them  those  offices  and  riches, 
of  which  its  members  had  so  long  kept  possession.  Har- 
rison, Rich,  Overton,  and  a  few  others  who  retained  some 
principle,  were  guided  by  notions  so  extravagant,  that 
they  were  easily  deluded  into  measures  the  most  violent 
and  most  criminal.  And  the  whole  army  had  already 
been  guilty  of  such  illegal  and  atrocious  actions,  that  they 
could  entertain  no  further  scruple  %vith  regard  to  any  en- 
terprisewhich  might  serve  their  selfish  or  fanatical  purposes. 

In  the  council  of  officers  it  was  presently  voted  to  frame 
a  remonstrance  to  the  parliament.  After  complaining  of 
the  arrears  due  to  the  army,  they  there  desired  the  parlia- 
ment to  reflect  how  many  years'they  had  sitten,  and  what 
professions  they  had  formerly  made  of  their  intentions  to 
new  model  the  representative,  and  establish  successive 
pariiaments,  who  might  bear  the  burden  of  national 
affairs,  from  which  they  themselves  would  gladlv,  after  so 
much  danger  and  fatigue,  be  at  last  relieved.  They  con- 
fessed that  the  parliament  had  achieved  great  enterprises, 
and  had  surmounted  mighty  difficulties  ;  yet  was  it  an  in- 
jury, they  said,  to  the  rest  "of  thenationto  be  excluded 
from  bearing  any  part  in  the  service  of  their  country.  It 
was  now  full  time  for  them  to  give  place  to  others  ;  and 
they  therefore  desired  them,  after  settling  a  council  who 
might  execute  the  laws  during  the  interval,  to  summon  a 
new  parliament,  and  establish  that  free  and  equal  govern- 
ment, which  they  had  so  long  promised  to  the  people. 

The  parliament  took  this  remonstrance  in  ill  part,  and 
made  a  sharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers.  The  officers 
insisted  on  their  advice ;  and  by  mutual  altercation  and 
opposition  the  breach  became  still  wider  between  the 
-^pril  10  ■"""ly  a"d  the  commonwealtli.  Cromwell, 
finding  matters  ripe  for  his  purpose,  called  a 
council  of  officers,  in  order  to  come  to  a  determination  with 
regard  to  the  public  settlement.  As  he  had  here  many 
friends,  so  had  he  also  some  opponents.  Harrison  having 
assured  the  council  that  the  general  sought  only  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  government  of  Jesus  and  his  saints,  Major 
Streater  briskly  replied,  that  Jesus  ought  then  to  come 


quickly  :  for  if  he  delayed  it  till  after  Christmas,  he  would 
come  too  late;  he  would  find  his  place  occupied.  While 
the  officers  were  in  debate.  Colonel  Ingoldsby  informed 
Cromwell,  that  the  parliament  was  sitting,  and  had  come 
to  a  resolution  not  to  dissolve  themselves,  but  to  fill  up  the 
House  by  new  elections;  and  was  at  that  very  time  en- 
gaged in  deliberations  with  regard  to  this  expedient. 
Cromwell,  in  a  rage,  immediately  hastened  to  the  House, 
and  carried  a  body  of  .300  soldiers  along  with  him.  Some 
of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  some  in  the  lobby,  some  on 
the  stairs.  He  first  addressed  himself  to  his  friend  St. 
John,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  come  with  a  purpose  of 
doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and  wliat  he  had 
earnestly  with  tears  besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose  upon 
him :  but  there  was  a  necessity,  in  order  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  good  of  the  nation.  He  sat  down  for  some  time, 
and  heard  the  debate.  He  beckoned  Harrison,  and  told 
him,  that  he  now  judged  the  parliament  ripe  for  a  dissolu- 
tion. "  Sir,"  said  Harrison,  "  the  work  is  very  great  and 
dangerous ;  I  desire  you  seriously  to  consider,  before  you 
engage  m  it."  "  You  say  well,"  replied  the  general ;  and 
thereupon  sat  still  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the 
question  was  ready  to  be  put,  he  said  again  to  Harrison, 
"  This  is  the  time  :  I  must  do  it."  And  suddenly  starting 
up,  he  loaded  the  parliament  with  the  vilest  reproaches, 
for  their  tyranny,  ambition,  oppression,  and  robbery  of  the 
public.  Then  stamping  with  liis  foot,  which  was  a  signal 
for  the  soldiers  to  enter,  "  For  shame,"  said  he  to  the  par- 
liament, get  vou  gone;  give  place  to  honester  men;  to 
those  who  will  more  faithfully  discharge  their  trust.  You. 
are  no  longer  a  parliament :  1  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
parliament.  The  Lord  has  done  with  you  :  he  has  chosen 
other  instruments  for  caiTving  on  his  work."  Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  against  this  proceeding,  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  O  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Hairy  Vane!  The 
Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane !"  Taking  hold  of 
Martin  by  the  cloak,  "  Thou  art  a  whoremaster,"  said  he. 
To  another,  "  Thou  art  an  adulterer."  To  a  third,  "  Thou 
art  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton  ;"  "  and  thou  an  extortioner," 
to  a  fourth.  He  commanded  a  soldier  to  seize  the  mace. 
"  What  shall  we  do  with  this  bauble '!  Here,  take  it  away. 
It  is  you,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  House, "  that 
have  forced  me  upon  this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night 
and  day,  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon 
this  work."  Having  commanded  the  soldiers  to  clear  the 
hall,  he  himself  went  out  the  last,  and  ordering  the  doors 
to  be  locked,  departed  to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  furious  manner,  which  so  well  denotes  his 
genuine  character,  did  Cromwell,  without  the  least  oppo- 
sition, or  even  murmur,  annihilate  that  famous  assembly 
which  had  filled  all  Europe  tvith  the  renown  of  its  actions, 
and  with  astonishment  at  its  crimes,  and  whose  com- 
mencement was  not  more  ardently  desired  by  the  people 
than  was  its  final  dissolution.  All  parties  now  reaped  suc- 
cessively the  melancholy  pleasure  of  seeing  the  injuries 
wiiich  they  had  suffered  revenged  on  their  enemies ;  and 
that  too  by  the  same  arts  which  had  been  practised  against 
them.  The  king  had,  in  some  instances,  stretched  his  pre- 
rogative beyond  its  just  bounds  ;  and  aided  by  the  church, 
had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  nation.  The  presbyterians  checked  the  progress  of 
the  court  and  clergy,  and  excited,  by  cant  and  hypocrisy, 
the  populace,  first  to  tumults,  then  to  war,  against  the 
king,  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalists.  No  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  srrandeur,  than  the  independents, 
under  the  appearance  of  still  greater  sanctity,  instigated  the 
army  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  subjection.  The 
independents  amidst  their  empty  dreams  of  liberty,  or  • 
rather  of  dominion,  were  oppressed  by  the  rebellion  of  their 
own  servants,  and  found  tnemselves  at  once  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  power  and  hatred  of  the  people.  By  recent,  as 
well  as  all  ancient,  example,  it  was  become  evident,  that 
illegal  violence,  with  whatever  pretences  it  may  be  cover- 
ed, and  whatever  object  it  may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end 
at  last  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  of  a  single 
person. 
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A.  D  165S  Oliver  Cromwf.ll,  in  whose  hands  the 
Croiiiweii's  birth  dissolution  of  the  parliament  had  left  the 
andpiivate  lite,  ^^hole  power,  civil  and  military,  of  three 
kingdoms,  was  born  at  Iluntiniidon,  the  last  year  of  tlie 
former  century,  of  a  good  family ;  though  he  himself, 
being  the  son  of  a  second  brother,  inherited  but  a  small 
est;)tc  from  his  father.  In  the  course  of  his  education  he 
had  been  sent  to  the  university ;  but  his  genius  was?  found 
little  fitted  for  the  calm  and  elegant  occupations  of  learn- 
ing, and  he  made  small  proficiencies  in  his  studies.  He 
evt-n  threw  himself  into  a  dissolute  and  disorderly  course 
of  life  ;  and  lie  consumed  in  gaming,  drinking,  debauchery, 
and  country  riots,  the  more  early  years  of  his  youth,  and 
dissipated  part  of  his  patrimony.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
spirit  of  reformation  seized  him  ;  he  married,  aft'ected  a 
grave  and  composed  behaviour,  entered  into  all  the  zeal 
and  rigour  of  the  puritanical  party,  and  offered  to  restore 
to  every  one  whatever  sums  he  had  formerly  gained  by 
gaming.  The  same  vehemence  of  temper  which  had 
transported  him  into  tlie  extremes  of  pleasure,  now  distin- 
guished his  religious  habits.  His  house  was  the  resort  of 
all  the  zealous  clergy  of  the  party  ;  and  his  hospitality,  as 
well  as  his  liberalities  to  the  silenced  and  deprived  minis- 
ters, proved  as  chargeable  as  his  former  debaucheries. 
Tliough  he  had  acquired  a  tolerable  fortune  by  a  maternal 
uncle,  he  found  his  aft'airs  so  injured  by  his  expenses,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  apply  him- 
self, for  some  years,  to  agriculture  as  a  profession.  But 
this  expedient  served  rather  to  involve  him  in  further  debts 
and  difficulties.  The  long  prayers  which  he  said  to  his 
family  iii  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  con- 
sumed his  own  time  and  that  of  his  ploughmen  ;  and  he 
reserved  no  leisure  for  the  care  of  his  temporal  affairs. 
His  active  mind,  superior  to  the  low  occupations  to  which 
he  was  condemned,  preyed  upon  itself;  and  he  indulged 
his  imagination  in  visions,  illuminations,  revelations ;  the 
great  nourishment  of  that  hypochondriacal  temper  to  which 
he  was  ever  subject.  Urged  by  his  wants  and  his  piety, 
he  had  made  a  party  with  Ha'mbden,  his  near  kinsman, 
who  was  pressed  only  by  the  latter  motive,  to  transport 
himself  into  New  England,  now  become  the  retreat  of^the 
more  zealous  among  the  puritanical  partv ;  and  it  was  an 
order  of  council  which  obliged  them  to  disembark  and  re- 
main in  England.  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  possessed 
a  large  estate  in  the  Fen  Country,  near  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
having  undertaken  to  drain  these  morasses,  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  king  ;  and  by  the  powers  of  the  preroga- 
tive, he  got  commissioners  appointed,  who  conducted  that 
work,  and  divided  the  new  acquired  land  among  the  seve- 
ral proprietors.  He  met  with  opposition  from  manv, 
among  whom  Cromwell  distinguished  himself;  and  this 
was  the  first  public  opportunity  which  he  had  met  with 
of  discovering  the  factious  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  his 
character. 

From  accident  and  intrigue  he  was  chosen  by  the  town 
of  Cambridge  memlier  of  the  long  parliament.  His  do- 
mestic affairs  were  then  in  great  disorder ;  and  he  seemed 
not  to  possess  any  talents  which  could  qualify  him  to  rise 
in  that  public  sphere  into  which  he  was  "now  at  last 
entered.  His  person  was  ungraceful,  his  dress  slovenly, 
his  voice  untunable,  his  elocution  homely,  tedious,  ob- 
scure, and  embarrassed.  The  fervour  of  his  spirit  fre- 
quently promoted  him  to  rise  in  the  House;  but  he  was 
not  heard  witn  attention  :  his  name,  for  above  two  years, 
is  not  to  be  found  oftener  than  twice  in  any  committee ; 
and  thase  committees  into  which  he  was  admitted  were 
chosen  for  affairs  which  would  more  interest  the  zealots 
than  the  men  of  business.  In  comparison  of  the  eloquent 
sjieakers  and  fine  gentlemen  of  the  House,  he  was  entirely 

a  Conference  held  at  Whilchall. 


overlooked  ;  and  fiis  friend  Hambdeii  alone  was  acquainted 
with  the  depth  of  his  genius,  and  foretold  that,  if  a  civil 
war  should  ensue,  he  would  soon  rise  to  eminence  and 
distinction. 

Cromwell  himself  seems  to  have  been  conscious  where 
liis  strength  lay;  and  partly  from  that  motive,  partly  from 
the  uncontrollable  fury  of  his  zeal,  he  always  joined  that 
party  which  jiushed  every  thing  to  extremities  against  the 
king.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  famous  remon- 
strance, which  was  the  sigrial  for  all  the  ensuing  commo- 
tions ;  and  when,  after  a  long  debate,  it  was  carried  by  a 
small  majority,  he  told  Lord  Falkland,  that  if  the  question 
had  been  lost,  he  was  resolved  next  day  to  have  converted 
into  ready  money  the  remains  of  his  fortune,  and  imme- 
diately to  have  left  the  kingdom.  Nor  was  this  resolution, 
he  said,  peculiar  to  himself:  many  others  of  his  party  he 
knew  to  he  equally  determined. 

He  was  no  less  than  forty-three  years  of  age  when  he 
first  embraced  the  military  profession ;  and  hy  force  of 
genius,  without  any  master,  he  soon  became  an  excellent 
officer ;  though  perhaps  he  never  reached  the  fame  of  a 
consummate  commander.  He  raised  a  troop  of  horse ; 
fixed  his  quarters  in  Cambridge ;  exerted  great  severity  to- 
wards that  university,  which  zealously  adhered  to  the 
royal  party ;  and  showed  himself  a  man  who  would  go  all 
lengths  in  favour  of  that  cause  which  he  had  espoused. 
He  would  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  nerplex  their  heads 
with  those  subtilties  of  fighting  by  the  king's  authority 
against  his  person,  and  of  obeying  his  majesty's  commands 
signified  by  both  Houses  of  parliament :  he  plainly  told 
them  that,  if  he  met  the  king  in  battle,  he  would  fire  a 
pistol  in  his  face  as  readily  as  against  any  other  man.  His 
troop  of  horse  he  soon  augmented  to  a  regiment ;  and  he 
first  instituted  that  discipline  and  inspired  that  spirit,  which 
rendered  the  parliamentary  armies  in  the  end  victorious. 
"  Your  troops,"  said  he  to  Hambden,  according  to  his  own 
account,'  "  are  most  of  tliem  old  decayed  serving  men  and 
tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows  ;  the  king's  forces  are 
composed  of  gentlemen's  younger  sons  and  persons  of  good 
quality.  And  do  you  think  that  the  mean  spirits  of  such 
base  and  low  fellows  as  ours  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter 
gentlemen,  that  have  honour  and  courage  and  resolution 
in  them  ?  You  must  get  men  of  spirit,  and  take  it  not  ill 
that  I  sav,  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  as  far  as  gentle- 
men will  eo,  or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  still  be  beaten,  as 
you  have  hitherto  been,  in  every  encounter."  He  did  as 
ihe  proposed.  He  enlisted  the  sons  of  freeholders  and  far- 
'mers.  He  carefully  invited  into  his  regiment  all  the  zeal- 
ous fanatics  throughout  England.  When  they  were  col- 
lected in  a  body,  their  enthusiastic  spirit  still  rose  to  a 
higher  pitch.  Their  colonel,  from  his  own  natural  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  from  policy,  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  in- 
crease the  flame.  He  iireached,  he  prayed,  he  fought,  he 
punished,  he  rewarded.  The  wild  enthusiasm,  together 
with  valour  and  discipline,  still  propagated  itself;  and  all 
men  cast  their  eyes  on  so  pious  and  so  successful  a  leader. 
From  low  commands  he  rose  with  great  rapidity  to  be 
really  the  first,  though  in  appearance  only  the  second,  in 
the  arniv.  By  fraud  and  violence,  he  soon  rendered  him- 
self the  first  in  the  state.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
his  authority,  his  talents  always  seemed  to  expand  them- 
selves ;  and  he  displayed  every  day  new  abilities,  which 
had  lain  dormant  till  the  very  emergence  by  which  they 
were  called  forth  into  action.  AH  Europe  stood  astonished 
to  see  a  nation  so  turbulent  and  unruly,  who,  for  some 
doubtful  encroachments  on  their  privileges,  had  dethroned 
and  murdered  an  excellent  prince,  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  monarchs,  now  at  last  subdued  and  reduced  to 
■  slavery  by  one,  who,  a  few  weeks  before,  was  no  better 
(than  a  private  gentleman,  whose  name  was  not  known  in 
the  nation,  and  who  was  little  regarded  even  in  that  low 
Ispliere  to  which  he  had  always  been  confined. 

The  indignation  entertained  by  the  people  against  an 
authority  founded  on  such  manifest  usurp.ation,  was  not  so 
violent  as  mit'lit  naturally  be  expectetl.  Congratulatory 
addresses,  the  first  of  the  kind,  were  made  to  Cromwell 
by  the  fleet,  liv  the  army,  even  by  many  of  the  chief  cor- 
porations and  cotinties  of  England  ;  but  especially  hy  the 
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several  coiif^resjations  of  saints  (iisiiiTsod  tliiou'!lioiit  llie 
kingdom.''  Tlie  royalists,  though  tliey  could  not  love  the 
man  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  so- 
vereign, ex|)ected  more  lenity  from  him,  than  from  the 
jealous  and  imperious  republicans  who  had  hitherto 
governed.  The  presbytenans  were  pleased  to  see  those 
men  by  whom  thev  had  been  outwitted  and  expelled,  now 
in  their  turn  expelled  and  outwitted  by  their  own  servant ; 
and  they  applauded  him  for  this  last  act  of  violence  upon 
the  parliament.  These  two  parties  composed  the  bulk  of 
the  nation,  and  kept  tlie  people  in  some  tolerable  temper. 
All  men  likewise,  harassed  with  wars  and  factions,  were 
glad  to  see  any  prospect  of  settlement :  and  they  deemed 
it  less  ignominious  to  submit  to  a  person  of  such  admirable 
talents  and  capacity,  than  to  a  few  ignoble  enthusiastic 
liypocrites,  who,  uiider  the  name  of  a  republic,  had  re- 
duced them  to  a  cruel  subjection. 

The  republicans,  being  dethroned  by  Cromwell,  were 
the  party  whose  resentment  he  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
apprehend.  That  party,  besides  the  independents,  con- 
tained two  sets  of  men,  who  are  seemingly  of  the  most 
opposite  principles,  but  who  were  then  united  by  a  simi- 
litude of  genius  and  of  character.  The  first  and  most 
numerous  were  the  millenarians,  or  fifth  monarchy  men, 
who  insisted,  that  dominion  being  founded  in  grace,  all 
distinction  in  magistracy  must  be  abolished,  except  what 
arose  from  piety  and  holiness  ;  who  expected  suddenly 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  upon  earth  ;  and  who  pre- 
tended, that  the  saints  in  the  mean  while,  that  is,  them- 
selves, were  alone  entitled  to  govern.  The  second  were 
tlie  deists,  who  had  no  other  object  than  political  liberty, 
who  denied  entirely  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  insinuated, 
that  all  the  various  sects,  so  heated  against  each  other, 
were  alike  founded  in  folly  and  in  error.  Men  of  such 
daring  geniuses  were  not  contented  with  the  ancient  and 
legal  foi-ms  of  civil  government ;  but  challenged  a  degree 
of  freedom  beyond  what  they  expected  ever  to  enjoy 
under  any  monarchy.  Martin,  Challoner,  Harrington, 
Sidnev,  Wildman,  Nevil,  were  esteemed  the  heads  of  this 
small  division. 

The  deists  were  perfectly  hated  by  Cromwell,  because 
he  had  no  hold  of  enthusiasm,  by  which  he  could  govern 
or  overreach  them ;  he  therefore  treated  them  with  great 
rigour  and  disdain,  and  usually  denominated  them  the 
lieatliens.  As  the  millenarians  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
armv,  it  was  much  more  important  for  him  to  gain  their 
confidence  ;  and  their  size  of  understanding  afforded  him 
great  facility  in  deceiving  them.  Of  late  years,  it  had 
been  so  usual  a  topic  of  conversation  to  discourse  of  par- 
liaments and  councils  and  senates,  and  the  soldiers  them- 
selves had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  enter  into  that 
spirit,  that  Cromwell  thought  it  requisite  to  establish 
something  v/hich  might  bear  the  face  of  a  commonwealth. 
He  supposed,  that  God,  in  his  providence,  had  thrown 
the  whole  right,  as  well  as  power,  of  government  into  his 
hands ;  and  without  any  more  ceremony,  by  the  advice  of 
Ins  council  of  officers,  he  sent  summons  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  persons  of  different  towns  and  counties  of 
England,  to  five  of  Scotland,  to  six  of  Ireland.  He  pre- 
tended, by  his  sole  act  and  deed,  to  devolve  upon  these 
Bartbone's     the  whole  authority  of  the  State.    Thislegis- 

pariiameni.  lative  power  they  were  to  exercise  during 
fifteen  months,  and  they  were  afterwards  to  choose  the 


,  tliougli  in  that  perhaps  I  shall  show  my  i 
■ourasement  to  you  in  this  work  ;  give  me  It 
ntcss  I  never  looked  to  have  seen  such  a  day  as  1 


own  him  by  your  willingness  to  appear  for  him,  and  you  manliest  this  (as 
Ur  as  poor  creatures  can  do)  to  be  a  day  ol  the  power  of  Christ.  1  know 
you  will  remember  that  scripture,  Ac  makes  his  people  toi/iini/  in  Ike  day  of 
''"r  "    '  ■'        ■ ■• 


.      ,        God  

through  so  much  blood  and 

t  of  the  greatest 


akes  this  one  of  the  greatest  mercies,  next  to  his  own  Son.  to  hL  _  .._ 
people  called  to  the  supreme  authority.  God  hath  owned  his  Son,  and  liath 
owned  you,  and  hath  made  you  to  own  him,  I  conless.  I  never  looked  to 
have  seen  such  a  day  ;  Ididnot."  I  suppose  atthis  passage  he  cried  :  for 
he  was  very  much  given  to  weeping,  and  could  at  any  time  shed  abund- 
ant! of  (ears.  The  rest  of  the  speech  may  be  seen  among  Milton's  State 
rapets,  106.  It  is  very  curious,  and  full  of  the  same  obscurity,  confusion, 
enib.irTassment,  and  absurdity,  which  appear  in  almost  all  Oliver's  pro- 

e  Whiilocke,  p.  5J3  518.  f  Conference  held  at  Whitehall. 

c  It  wa«  usual  for  the  pretended  saints  at  that  time  to  change  their  names 
from  Henry,  Edwar.l,  Anthony,  William,  which  they  regarded  as  heathen- 
ish, into  others  more  sanctified  and  godly  :  even  the  Newlestament  names, 


same  number  of  persons  who  might  succeed  them  in  that 
high  and  important  office. 

There  were  great  numbers  at  that  time,  who  made  it  a 
principle  always  to  adhere  to  any  power  which  was  U|i|)er- 
raost,  and  to  support  the  established  government.    This 
maxim  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  age ;  but  what 
may  be  esteemed  peculiar  to  them  is,  that  there  prevailed  , 
a  hypocritical  phrase  for  expressing  so  prudential  a  con- 
iluct :  it  was  called  a  wailing  upon  Providence.     When  ' 
Providence,  therefore,  was  so  kind  as  to  bestow  on  these 
men,  now  assembled  together,  the  supreme  authority,  they 
must  have  been  very  ungrateful,  if,  in  their  turn,  they  had 
been  wanting  in  complaisance  towards  her.    They  imme- 
diately voted  themselves  a  parliament ;  and      ^^^  ^^^ 
having  their  own  consent,  as  well  as  that  of  "  ' ' 

Oliver  Cromwell,  for  their  legislative  authority,  they  now 
proceeded  very  gravely  to  the  exercise  of  it. 

In  this  notable  assembly  were  some  persons  of  the  rank 
of  gentlemen  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  were  low  mechanics ;  ^ 
fifth  monarchy  men,  anabaptists,  antinomians,  independ- 
ents ;  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  They  began  with 
seeking  God  by  prayer :  this  office  was  performed  by  eight 
or  ten  gifted  men  of  the  assembly  ;  and  with  so  much 
success,  that,  according  to  the  confession  of  all,  they  had 
never  before,  in  any  of  their  devotional  exercises,  enjoyed  so 
much  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  was  then  communicated  to 
them.<^  Tlieir  hearts  were,  no  doubt,  dilated  when  they 
considered  the  high  dignity  to  which  they  supposed  them- 
selves exalted.  They  had  been  told  by  Cromwell,  in 
his  first  discourse,  that  he  never  looked  to  see  such  a  day, 
when  Christ  should  be  so  owned.!!  They  thought  it, 
therefore,  their  duty  to  proceed  to  a  thorough  reformation, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  and  for 
that  great  work  which,  it  was  expected,  the  Lord  was  to 
bring  forth  among  them.  All  fanatics,  being  consecrated  "^ 
by  their  own  fond  imaginations,  naturally  bear  an  anti- 
pathy to  the  ecclesiastics,  who  claim  a  peculiar  sanctity, 
derived  merely  from  tlieir  office  and  priestly  character. 
This  parliament  took  into  consideration  the  abolition  of 
the  clerical  function,  as  savouring  of  popery;  and  the 
taking  away  of  tithes,  which  they  called  a  relic  of  Ju- 
daism. Learning,  also,  and  the  universities,  were  deemed 
heathenish  and  unnecessary  ;  the  common  law  was  deno- 
minated a  badge  of  the  conquest  and  of  Norman  slavery ; 
and  they  threatened  the  lawyers  with  a  total  abrogation  of 
their  profession.  Some  steps  were  even  taken  towards  an 
abolition  of  the  chancery,"  the  highest  court  of  judicature 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  tlie  Mosaical  law  was  intended  to  ' 
be  established  as  the  sole  system  of  Englisli  jurisprudence.'' 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  schemes  adopted  by  these  legis- 
lators, thev  had  not  leisure  to  finish  any,  except  that  which 
established  the  legal  solemnization  of  marriage  by  the 
civil  magistrate  alone,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
clergy.  They  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  derision 
of  the  public.  Among  the  fanatics  of  the  House,  there 
was  an  active  member,  much  noted  for  his  long  prayers, 
sermons,  and  harangues.  He  was  a  leather-seller  in  Lon- 
don :  his  name,  Praise-God  Barekme.  This  ridiculous  •• 
name,  which  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  some  poet  or 
allegorist  to  suit  so  ridiculous  a  personage,  struck  the 
fancv  of  the  people ;  and  they  commonly  affixed  to  this 
assembly  the  appellation  of  Barebone's  parlianient.8 
The  Dutch  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  enter  into  nego- 

.lames,  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  were  not  held  in  such  regard  as  those  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  Old  1  estament,  Hezekiah,  Habakkuk,  .loshua, 
Zerobabel.  .Sometimes  a  whole  godly  sentence  was  adopted  as  a  name. 
Here  are  Ihc  names  of  a  jury  said  to  be  enclosed  in  Ihe  county  ot  Susses 


Taint  not,  Hewit  of  Heathlield. 
Make  Peace,  Healon  of  Hare, 
fiod  Reward,  Smart  of  Five-hurst. 
Standfast    on    High,    Stringer    of 

Earth,  Adanis  of  Warbleton. 


Return.  Spelman  of  \V  ailing. 
Be  Failhlul,  loinerof  liritlmg. 
Fly  Debate,  lioberls  of  the  same. 
Fight    the    good    1  iaht    ot    Faith, 

White  of  Kmer. 
More  Fruit,  F"«  lerof  Fast  Iladley. 
Hope  for.  Beuiling  of  Ihe  same. 
Gracefu '  ' 


into  England,  p.  279. 


learn  the  genealogy  of  t 


Cromwell,"  says  Cle' 
„ii  the  Old  Testament.     Y. 


)  other  list  than  Ihe  first  chapter  ol 
brother  of  this  Praise  Clod  Barebone  had  for  name,    Jf 
for  yov,  you  had  heen  damned^  Bareb"}ie.     But  the  peo|. 
name,  retained  only  the  last  word,  and 
of  Damtud  Barebone. 
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ciation  witli  tliis  parliament ;  but  Ihoiigli  protestaiits  and 
even  presbytenans,  tbey  met  with  a  bad  reception  from 
those  who  pretended  to  a  sanctity  so  much  superior.  The 
Hollanders  were  resarded  as  worldlv-ininded  men,  intent 
only  on  commerce  and  industry ;  wliom  it  was  tittins;  the 
saints  should  lirst  extirpate,  ere  they  undertook  that  treat 
work,  to  which  they  believed  themselves  destined  by  Pro- 
vidence, of  subduins;  antichrist,  the  man  of  sin,  and  ex- 
tendiUi;.  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth,  the  kin>;dom 
oi  the  Redeemer.'"  The  ambassadors  tindini;  themselves 
liroscribt'd,  not  as  enemies  of  Enijland,  but  of  Christ,  re- 
mained in  astonishment,  and  knew  not  which  was  most  to 
be  admireii,  the  implacable  spirit  or  egregious  folly  of 
these  pretended  saints. 

Cromwell  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  legislature.  If 
he  ever  had  any  design  in  summoning  so  preposterous  an 
assembly,  beyond  amusing  the  populace  and  the  army,  he 
had  intended  to  alarm  the  clergy  and  lawyers ;  and  he 
had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  make  them  desire  any  other 
government,  which  might  secure  their  professions,  now 
brouijht  into  danger  by  these  desperate  fanatics.  Crom- 
well himself  was  dissatisfied,  that  the  parliament,  though 
they  hud  derived  all  their  authoritv  from  him,  besran  to 
pretend  power  from  the  Lord,'  and  to  insist  already  on 
their  divine  commission.  He  had  been  careful  to  sum- 
mon in  his  writs  several  persons  entirely  devoted  to  him. 
By  concert,  these  met  early ;  and  it  was  mentioned  by 
some  among  them,  that  the  sitting  of  this  parliament  any 
longer  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  nation.  They  has- 
fih  Dec  lened,  therefore,  to  Cromwell,  along  with 
Rouse,  their  speaker;  and,  by  a  formal  deed 
or  assignment,  restored  into  his  hands  that  supreme  au- 
thority which  they  had  so  lately  received  from  him. 
General  Harrison  and  about  twenty  more  remained  in  the 
House ;  and  that  they  might  prevent  the  reisn  of  tlie 
saints  from  coming  to  an  untimely  end,  they  placed  one 
Aloyer  in  tlie  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  protests.  They 
were  soon  interrupted  by  Colonel  While,  with  a  partv  of 
soldiers.  He  asked  them  what  they  did  there?  "We 
are  seeking  the  Lord,''  said  they.  "Then  you  may  go 
elsewhere,"  replied  he:  "for  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
he  has  not  been  here  these  many  years." 

Tlie  military  being  now  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
reality,  the  sole  power  which  prevailed  in  the  nation, 
Cromwell  thouglit  fit  to  indulge  in  a  new  fancy  :  for  he 
seems  not  to  have  had  any  deliberate  plan  in'  all  these 
alterations.  Lambert,  his  creature,  who,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  obsequiousness  to  him,  indulsred  an  un- 
bounded ambition,  proposed  in  a  council  of  officers  to 
adopt  another  scheme  ot  government,  and  to  temper  the 
liberty  of  a  commonwealth  by  the  authority  of  a  single 
person,  who  should  be  known  bv  the  appellation  of  pro- 
Cromwell  made  ttctor.  Without  delay,  he  prepared  what 
prelector.  was  Called  t/ie  instrument  (f  government, 
containing  tile  plan  of  this  new  legislature ;'  and  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  the  general,  it  was  imme- 
diately voted  by  the  council  of  officers.  Cromwell  was 
declared  protector;  and  with  great  solemnity  installed  in 
that  high  office. 

So  little  wer.;  these  men  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
legislation,  that  they  confessed,  or  rather  boasted,  that 
they  had  employed  only  four  days  in  drawini;  this  instru- 
ment, by  which  the  whole  government  of  three  kingdoms 
was  pretended  to  be  regulated  and  adjusted  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  There  appears  no  ditficultv  in  be- 
lieving them ;  when  it  is  considered  how  crude  and  undi- 
gested a  svstem  of  civil  polity  they  endeavoured  to 
establish.  The  chief  aiticles  of  the  instrument  are  these  : 
A  council  was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
one,  nor  be  le.ss  than  thirteen,  persons.  These  were  to 
enjoy  their  office  during  life  or  good  behaviour ;  and  in 
case  of  a  vacancy,  the  remaining  members  named  three,  of 
whom  the  protector  chose  one.  The  protector  was  ap- 
pointed supreme  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth :  m 
his  name  was  all  justice  to  he  administered ;  from  him 
were  all  magistracy  and  honours  derived ;  he  had  t!ie 
jiower  of  pardoning  all  crimes,  excepting  murder  and 
treason :  to  him  the  benefit  of  all  forfeitures  devolved. 

a  Tlpurloe.  vol.  i,  p,  173.  Wl.    A\m  St.jbbc,  p.  91.  9C. 


The  right  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance,  rested  in  him  ;  but 
in  these  particulars  he  was  to  act  by  the  advice  and  witli 
the  consent  of  his  council.  The  power  of  the  sword  was 
vested  in  the  protector  jointly  with  the  parliament,  while 
it  was  sitting,  or  with  the  council  of  state  in  the  intervals. 
He  was  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament  every  three 
years,  and  allow  them  to  sit  five  months,  without  adjourn- 
ment, prorogation,  or  dissolution.  The  bills,  which  they 
passed,  were  to  be  presented  to  the  protector  for  his 
assent ;  but  if  within  twenty  days  it  were  not  obtained, 
they  were  to  become  laws  by  the  authority  alone  of  par- 
liament. A  standing  army  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  established,  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse;  and 
funds  were  assigned  for  their  support.  These  were  not 
to  be  diminished  without  the  consent  of  the  protector; 
and  in  this  article  alone  he  assumed  a  negative.  During 
the  intervals  of  parliament,  the  protector  and  council  had 
the  power  of  enacting  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid  till 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament.  The  chancellor,  trea- 
surer, admiral,  chief  governors  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  the  chief  justices  of  both  the  benches,  must  be  chosen 
with  the  approbation  of  parliament;  and  in  the  intervals, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  council,  to  be  afterwards  rati- 
fied by  parliament.  The  protector  was  to  enjoy  his  office 
during  life ;  and  on  his  death,  the  place  was  immediately 
to  be  supplied  by  the  council.  This  was  the  instrument 
of  government  enacted  by  the  council  of  oflicers,  and 
solemnly  s\vorn  to  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  council  of 
state,  named  by  the  instrument,  were  fifteen  men  entirely 
devoted  to  the  protector,  and  by  reason  of  the  opposition 
among  themselves  in  party  and  principles,  not  likely  ever 
to  combine  ajainst  him. 

Cromwell  said  that  he  accepted  the  dignity  of  pro- 
tector, merely  that  he  might  exert  the  duly  of  a  constable, 
and  preserve  peace  in  the  nation.  Affairs  indeed  were 
brought  to  that  pass  by  the  furious  animosities  of  the 
several  factions,  that  the  extensive  authority  and  even 
arbitrary  power  of  some  first  magistrate  was  become  a 
necessary  evil,  in  order  to  keep  the  people  from  relapsing 
into  blood  and  confusion.  The  independents  were  too 
small  a  paity  ever  to  establish  a  popular  government,  or 
intrust  tlie  nation,  where  they  had  so  little  interest,  with 
the  fiee  choice  of  its  representatives.  The  presbytenans 
had  adopted  the  violent  maxims  of  persecution ;  incom- 
patible at  all  times  with  the  peace  of  society,  much  more 
with  the  wild  zeal  of  those  numerous  sects  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  people.  The  royalists  were  so  much 
enraged  by  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  that  the 
other  prevailing  parties  would  never  submit  to  them,  who, 
they  knew,  were  enabled,  merely  by  the  execution  of  the 
ancient  laws,  to  take  severe  vengeance  upon  them.  Had 
Cromwell  been  guilty  of  no  crime  but  this  temporary 
usurpation,  the  plea  of  necessity  and  public  good,  whicn 
he  alleged,  might  be  allowed,  in  every  view,  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  his  conduct. 

During  the  variety  of  ridiculous  and  distracted  scenes, 
which  the  civil  government  exhibited  in  England,  the  mili- 
tary force  was  exerted  with  vigour,  conduct,  and  unanimity  ; 
and  never  did  the  kingdom  appear  more  formidable  to  all 
foreign  nations.  The  English  fleet,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred sail,  and  commanded  by  Monk  and  Dean,  and  under 
them  by  Pen  and  Lawson,  met,  near  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
with  the  Dutch  fleet,  equallv  numerous,  and  commanded 
by  Tromp.  The  two  republics  were  not  inflamed  by  any 
national  antipathy,  and  their  interests  very  little  interfered : 
yet  few  battles  have  been  disputed  with  more  fierce  and 
obstinate  courage  than  were  those  many  naval  combats 
which  were  fought  during  this  short,  but  violent  war.  The 
desire  of  remaining  sole  lords  of  the  ocean  animated  these 
states  to  an  honourable  emulation  against  each  other. 
After  a  battle  of  two  days,  in  the  first  of  which  Dean  was 
killed,  the  Dutch,  inferior  in  the  size  of  their  ships,  were 
obliged,  with  great  loss,  to  retire  into  their  harbours. 
Blake,  towards  the  end  of  the  fight,  joined  his  countrymen 
with  eighteen  sail.  The  English  fleet  lay  off  the  coast  of 
Holland,  and  totally  interrupted  the  commerce  of  that 
republic. 

The  ambassadors  whom  the  Dutch  had  sent  over  t* 
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ETiKland,  pive  them  hopes  of  peace.  Dut  as  tliey  could 
ol)Wlri  no  cessation  of  liostilitU'S,  tlie  States,  unwillin;;  to 
suffer  any  longer  the  loss  and  dishonour  of  bein<;  block- 
aded by 'the  ciiemv,  made  tlie  utmost  efforts  to  recover 
their  Injured  honour.  Never  on  any  occasion  did  the 
powf-r  and  vigour  of  tliat  republic  appear  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous light.  In  a  few  weeks  they  had  repaired  and 
manned  tlieir  fleet;  and  they  equipped  some  sliips  of  a 
larger  size  tiian  any  which  they  had  hitherto  sent  to  sea. 
Tronip  issued  out,"  determined'  again  to  tight  the  victors, 
and  to  die  rather  than  to  yield  the  contest.  He  met  with 
the  eiieniv,  commanded  by  Monk  ;  and  both  sides  imme- 
diately rushed  into  the  combat.  Tromp, 
July  «.  gallantly  animating  his  men,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  wa.s  shot  through  the  lieai-t  with  a  musket  ball. 
This  event  alone  decided  the  battle  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Though  near  thirty  ships  of  the  Dutch  were  sunk 
ami  taken,  they  little  regarded  this  loss  compared  with 
that  of  their  brave  admiral. 

Meanwhile  the  negociations  for  peace  were  continually 
advancing.  The  States,  overwhelmed  with  the  expense  of 
the  war,  terrified  by  their  losses  and  mortified  by  their 
defeats,  were  extremely  desirous  of  an  accommodation 
with  an  enemy  whom  they  found,  by  experience,  too 
|X)werful  for  them.  The  king  having  shown  an  inclination 
to  serve  on  board  their  fleet ;  though  they  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  honour  intended  lliem,  they  declined  an  offer 
which  might  inflame  the  quarrel  with  the  English  com- 
monwealth. The  great  obstacle  to  the  peace  was  found, 
not  to  be  any  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  English; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  desire,  too  earnest,  of  union  and 
confederacy.  Cromwell  had  revived  the  chimerical  scheme 
of  a  coalition  with  the  United  Provinces ;  a  total  conjunc- 
tion  of  government,  privileges,  interests,  and 
'  ■  '  councils.  This  project  appeared  so  wild  to 
the  States,  that  they  wondered  any  man  of  sense  could 
ever  entertain  it ;  and  they  refused  to  enter 
^"  '  into  conferences  with  regard  to  a  proposal, 
which  could  serve  only  to  delay  any  practicable  scheme  of 

Pcarf  witii  accommodation.  The  peace  was  at  last 
Holland.  signed  by  Cromwell,  now  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  protector;  and  it  proves  sufficiently,  that  the 
war  had  been  impolitic,  since,  after  the  most  signal  vic- 
tories, no  terms  more  advantageous  could  be  obtained.  A 
defensive  league  was  made  between  the  two  republics. 
They  agreed  each  of  them  to  banish  the  enemies  of  the 
other ;  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  of 
Amboyna  were  to  be  punished  if  any  remained  alive  ;  the 
honour  of  the  flag  was  yielded  to  the  English  ;  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds  were  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  company  for  losses  which  the  English  com- 
pany had  sustained  ;  and  the  island  of  Polerone  in  the 
East  Indies  was  promised  to  be  ceded  to  the  latter. 

Cromwell,  jealous  of  the  connexions  between  the  royal 
family  and  that  of  Orange,  insisted  on  a  separate  article ; 
that  neither  the  young  prince  nor  any  of  his  family  sliould 
ever  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Siadtholder.  The 
province  of  Holland,  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
office,  which  they  esteemed  dangerous  to  liberty,  secretly 
ratified  this  article.  The  protector,  knowing  that  the  other 
provinces  would  not  be  induced  to  make  such  a  conces- 
sion, was  satisfied  with  this  security. 

The  Dutch  war  being  successful,  and  the  peace  reason- 
able, brought  credit  to  Cromwell's  administration.  An 
act  of  justice,  which  he  exercised  at  home,  gave  likewise 
satisfaction  to  the  people ;  though  the  regularity  of  it  may, 
perhaps,  appear  somewhat  doubtful.  Don  Pantaleon  Sa, 
brother  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  same  commission,''  fancying  himself  to  be  in- 
sulted, came  upon  the  exchange,  armed  and  attended  by 
several  servants.  By  mistake,  he  fell  on  a  gentleman, 
whom  he  took  for  the  person  that  had  given  him  the 
offence ;  and  having  butchered  him  with  many  wounds, 
lie  and  all  his  attendants  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  who  had  connived  at  this  base 
enterprise.'  The  populace  surrounded  the  house,  and 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  it.  Cromwell  sent  a  guard,  who 
seized  all  the  criminals.    They  were  brought  to  trial :  and 


notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ambassador,  who 
pleaded  the  privileges  of  his  ofHce,  Don  Pantaleon  was 
executed  on  Tower-hill.  The  laws  of  nations  were  here 
plainly  violated :  but  the  crime  committed  by  the  Portu- 
guese gentleman  was,  to  the  last  degree,  atrocious ;  and 
the  vigorous  chastisement  of  it,  suiting  so  well  to  the  un- 
daunted character  of  Cromwell,  was  universally  approved 
of  at  home,  and  admired  among  foreign  nations.  The 
situation  of  Portugal  obliged  that  court  to  ac<iuiesee ;  and 
the  ambassador  soon  after  signed  with  the  protector  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  VN'iiich  was  very  advantageous 
to  the  English  commerce. 

Anotlier  act  of  severity,  but  necessary  in  his  situation, 
was,  at  the  very  same  time,  exercised  by  the  protector,  in 
the  capital  punishment  of  Gerard  and  Vowel,  two  royalists, 
who  were  accused  of  conspiring  against  his  life.  He  had 
erected  a  high  court  of  justice  for  their  trial ;  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  ancient  laws,  which  at  this  time  was  become 
familiar,  but  one  to  which  no  custom  or  precedent  could 
reconcile  the  nation.  Juries  were  found  altogether  un- 
manageable. The  restless  Lilburn,  for  new  offences,  had 
been  brought  to  a  new  trial ;  and  had  been  acquitted  with 
new  triumph  and  exultation.  If  no  other  method  of  con- 
viction had  been  devised  during  this  illegal  and  unpopular 
government,  all  its  enemies  were  assured  of  entire  im- 
punity. 

The  protector  had  occasion  to  observe  the  jj  „f  ^^  , 
prejudices  entertained  against  his  govern-  A  new  parlia- 
ment by  the  disposition  of  the  parliament,  '"""• 
which  he  summoned  on  the  third  of  September,  that  day 
of  the  year  on  which  he  gained  his  two  great  victories  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  which  he  always  regarded  as 
fortunate  for  him.  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  if  we  are 
left  to  gather  Cromwell's  intentions  from  his  instrument 
of  government,  it  is  such  a  motley  piece,  that  we  cannot 
easily  conjecture,  whether  he  seriously  meant  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  a  republic.  On  one  hand,  a  first  magistrate, 
in  so  extensive  a  government,  seemed  necessary  both  for 
the  dignity  and  tranquillity  of  the  state ;  and  the  authority, 
which  he  assumed  as  protector,  was,  in  some  respects, 
inferior  to  the  prerogatives,  which  the  laws  intrusted  and 
still  intrust  to  the  king.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative 
power,  which  he  reserved  to  himself  and  council,  together 
with  so  great  an  army,  independent  of  the  parliament, 
were  bad  prognostics  of  his  intention  to  submit  to  a  civil 
and  legal  constitution.  But  if  this  were  not  his  intention, 
the  method  in  which  he  distributed  and  conducted  the 
elections,  being  so  favourable  to  liberty,  forms  an  incon- 
sistency which  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  He  deprived 
of  their  right  of  election  all  the  small  boroughs,  places  the 
most  exposed  to  influence  and  corruption.  Of  400  mem- 
bers, which  represented  England,  270  were  chosen  by  the 
counties.  The  rest  were  elected  by  London,  and  the  more 
considerable  corporations.  The  lower  populace  too,  so 
easily  guided  or  deceived,  were  excluded  from  the  elec- 
tions :  an  estate  of  200  pounds  value  was  necessary  to 
entitle  any  one  to  a  vote.  The  elections  of  this  parliament 
were  conducted  with  perfect  freedom ;  and,  excepting  that 
such  of  the  royalists  as  had  borne  arms  against  the  par- 
liament and  all  their  sons  were  excluded,  a  more  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  could  not  be  desired  or  expected. 
Thirty  members  were  returned  from  Scotland ;  as  many 
from  Ireland. 

The  protector  seems  to  have  been  disappointed,  when 
he  found  that  all  these  precautions,  which  were  probably 
nothing  but  covers  to  his  ambition,  had  not  procured  him 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  Tliough  Cromwell's  ad- 
ministration was  less  odious  to  every  party  than  that  of 
any  other  party,  yet  was  it  entirely  acceptable  to  none. 
Tlie  royalists  bad  been  instructed  by  the  king  to  remain 
quiet,  and  to  cover  themselves  under  the  appearance  of 
republicans  ;  and  they  found  in  this  latter  faction  such  in- 
veterate hatred  against  the  protector,  that  they  could  not 
wish  for  more  zealous  adversaries  to  his  authority.  It 
was  maintained  by  them,  that  the  pretence  of  liberty  and 
popular  election  was  but  a  new  artifice  of  this  great  de- 
ceiver, in  order  to  lay  asleep  the  deluded  nation,  and  give 
himself  leisure  to  rivet  their  chains  more  securely  upon 
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them :  tl>at  in  llie  instrumont  of  govemment  lie  openly 
declared  his  intention  of  still  retaining  the  same  mercenary 
army,  by  whose  assistance  he  hail  sulHliie<l  the  ancient 
estahlished  government,  and  who  would  with  less  scruple 
obey  him,  in  overturning,  whenever  he  shovild  iilcase  to 
order  them,  that  new  system,  wliicli  he  himself  had  been 
pleiised  to  model :  that  being  sensible  of  tlie  danger  and 
uncertainty  of  all  military  government,  lie  endeavoured 
to  intermix  some  appearance,  and  but  an  appearance,  of 
civil  administration,  and  to  lialance  the  armv  by  a  seem- 
ing consent  of  the  people.  Tliat  the  absurd  trial,  which 
he  had  made,  of  a  parliament  elected  by  himself,  appoint- 
ed jierpetually  to  elect  their  successors,  plainly  proved, 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  temporary  expedients,  was 
;  totally  averse  to  a  free  repubhcan  government,  and  pos- 
sessed not  that  mature  and  deliberate  reflection,  which 
i  could  qualify  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  legislator :  that  his 
■!  imperious  character,  which  had  betrayed  itself  in  so  many 
incidents,  could  never  seriously  submit  to  legal  limita- 
tions ;  nor  would  the  very  image  of  popular  government 
be  longer  upheld  than  while  conformable  to  his  arbitrary 
will  and  pleasure ;  and  that  the  best  policv  was  to  oblige 
him  to  take  off  the  mask  at  once  ;  and  either  submit  en- 
tirely to  that  parliament,  which  he  had  summoned,  or,  by 
totally  rejecting  its  authority,  leave  himself  no  resource 
but  in  his  seditious  and  enthusiastic  army. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  the  parliament,  having 
heard  the  protector's  speech,  three  hours  long,"  and  having 
chosen  Lenthal  for  their  speaker,  immediately  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  pretended  instrument  of  government, 
and  of  that  authority  which  Cromwell,  by  tlie  title  of  pro- 
tector, had  assumed  over  the  nation.  Tlie  greatest  liberty 
was  used  in  arraigning  this  new  dignitv;  and  even  the 
personal  character  and  conduct  of  Cromwell  escaped  not 
without  censure.  The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  by 
the  ofticers  and  by  the  court  party,  for  so  they  were  called, 
was  to  protract  the  debate  by  arguments  and  long  speeches, 
and  prevent  the  decision  of  a  question,  which,  they 
were  sensible,  would  be  carried  against  them  by  a  great 
majority.  The  protector,  surprised  and  enraged  at  this 
refractory  spirit  in  the  parliament,  wliich  however  he  had 
so  much  reason  to  expect,  sent  for  them  to  the  painted 
chamber,  and  with  an  air  of  great  authority  inveighed 
against  their  conduct.  He  told  them,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  for  them  to  dispute  his  title;  since 
the  same  instrument  of  government  which  made  them  a 
parliament,  had  invested  him  with  the  protectorship ;  tliat 
some  points  in  the  new  constitution  were  supposed  to  be 
fundamentals,  and  were  not,  on  any  pretence,  to  be  altered 
or  disputed ;  that  among  these  were  the  government  of  the 
nation  by  a  single  person  and  a  parliament,  their  joint 
authority  over  the  army  and  militia,  the  succession  of  new 
parliaments,  and  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that,  with  re- 
gard to  these  particulars,  there  was  reserved  to  him  a  nega- 
tive voice,  to  which,  in  the  other  circumstances  of  govern- 
ment, he  confessed  himself  nowise  entitled. 

Tlie  protector  now  found  the  necessity  of  exacting  a 
security  which,  had  he  foreseen  the  spirit  of  ihe  House,  he 
would  with  better  grace  have  required  at  tlieir  first  meet- 
ing." He  obliged  the  members  to  sign  a  recognition  of 
.lis  authority,  and  an  engagement  not  to  propose  or  con- 
sent to  any  alteration  in  the  government,  as  it  was  settled 
in  a  single  person  and  a  jiarliament ;  and  he  placed  guards 
at  the  door  of  the  House,  who  allowed  none  but  subscribers 
to  enter.  Most  of  the  members,  after  some  hesitation, 
submitted  to  this  condition ;  but  retained  the  same  re- 
fractory spirit  which  they  had  discovered  in  their  first  de- 
bates. Ttie  instrument  of  government  was  taken  in  pieces, 
and  examined,  article  by  article,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
accuracy  :  very  free  topics  were  advanced  with  the  gene- 
ral approliation  of  tlie  1  louse :  and  during  the  whole  course 
of  their  proceedings,  they  neither  sent  up  one  bill  to  the 
protector,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him.  Heing  informed 
that  conspiracies  were  entered  into  between  the  members 
and  some  malcontent  officers,  he  hastened  to  the  dissolu- 
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cai  Jan.       instrument  of  government,  to  which  he  had 

sworn,  no  parliament  could  be  dissolved  till  it  had  sittcn 
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five  months  ;  but  Cromwell  pretended,  that  a  month  con- 
tained only  twenty-eight  days,  according  to  the  method  of 
computation  practised  in  the  paying  the  fleet  and  army. 
The  full  time,  therefore,  according  to  this  reckoning,  being 
elapsed,  the  parliament  was  ordered  to  attend  the  protec- 
tor, who  made  tliem  a  tedious,  confused,  angry  harangue, 
and  dismissed  them.  Were  we  to  judge  of  Cromwell's 
capacity  by  this,  and  indeed  by  all  his  other  compositions, 
we  should  be  apt  to  entertain  no  very  iiivourable  idea  of 
it.  Hut  in  the  great  variety  of  human  geniuses,  there  are 
!  some  which,  though  tlicy  see  their  object  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  general,  yet,  when  lliey  come  to  unfold  its  parts 
by  discourse  or  writing,  lose  that  luminous  conception 
which  they  had  before  attained.  All  accounts  agree  in 
ascribing  to  Cromwell,  a  tiresome,  dark,  unintelligible 
elocution,  even  when  he  had  no  intention  to  disguise  his 
meaning :  yet  no  man's  actions  were  ever,  in  such  a  va- 
riety of  difficult  incidents,  more  decisive  and  judicious. 

The  electing  of  a  discontented  parliament  is  a  proof  of 
a  discontented  nation  :  the  angry  and  abrupt  dissolution 
of  that  parliament  is  always  sure  to  increase  the  general 
discontent.  The  members  of  this  assembly,  returning  to 
their  counties,  propagated  that  spirit  of  mutiny  which  they 
had  exerted  in  the  House.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  the  old 
republicans,  who  maintained  the  indissoluble  authority  of 
tlie  long  pai'liament,  encouraged  the  murmurs  against  the 
present  usurpation  ;  though  they  acted  so  cautiously  as  to 
give  the  protector  no  handle  against  them.  Wildman  and 
some  others  of  that  party  carried  still  further  their  conspi- 
racies against  the  protector's  authority.  Tlie  royalists,  ob- 
serving this  general  ill-will  towards  the  esta\)lisliment, 
could  no  longer  be  retained  in  subjection ;  but  fancied 
that  every  one  who  was  dissatisfied  like  them  had  also 
embraced  the  same  views  and  inclinations.  They  did  not 
consider  that  the  old  pai'liamentary  (larty,  though  many  of 
them  were  displeased  with  Cromwell,  who  had  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  power,  were  still  more  apprehensive 
of  any  success  to  the  royal  cause ;  whence,  besides  a  cer- 
tain prospect  of  the  same  consequence,  they  had  so  much 
reason  to  dread  the  severest  vengeance  for  tlieir  past  trans- 
gressions. 

In  concert  with  the  king,  a  conspiracy  was  insurreciion  of 
entered  into  by  the  royalists  throughout  Eng-  '!"=  royalists, 
land,  and  a  day  of  general  rising  appointed.  Information 
of  this  design  was  conveyed  to  Cromwell.  The  protector's 
administration  was  extremely  vigilant. — Thurloe,  his  secre- 
tary, had  spies  every  where.  Manning,  who  had  access  to 
the  king's  family,  kept  a  regular  correspondence  wiUi  him. 
And  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain  intelligence  of  a  con- 
federacy, so  generally  diffused  among  a  party  who  valued 
themselves  more  on  zeal  and  courage,  than  on  secrecy  and 
sobriety.  Many  of  the  royalists  were  thrown  into  prison. 
Others,  on  the  approach  of  the  day,  were  terrified  with  the 
danger  of  the  undertaking,  and  remained  at  home.  In  one 
place  alone  the  conspiracy  broke  into  action.  ^^^^  March 
Penruddoc,  Groves,  Jones,  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  west,  entered  Salisbury  with  about  200  horse; 
at  the  very  time  when  the  sheriff  and  judges  were  holding 
the  assizes.  "Diese  they  made  prisoners;  and  they  pro- 
claimed the  king.  Cotitrary  to  their  expectations,  they 
received  no  accession  of  force  ;  so  prevalent  was  the  terror 
of  the  established  government.  Having  in  vain  wandered 
about  for  some  time,  they  were  totally  discouraged ;  and 
one  troop  of  horse  was  able  at  last  to  suppress  them.  The 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  capi- 
tally punished.  Tlie  rest  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  trans- 
ported to  Barbadoes. 

The  easy  subduing  of  this  insurrection,  which,  by  the 
boldness  of  the  undertaking,  struck  at  first  a  great  terror 
into  the  nation,  was  a  singular  felicity  to  the  protector ; 
who  could  not,  without  danger,  have  brought  together  any 
considerable  body  of  his  mutinous  army,  in  order  to  sup- 
press it.  The  very  insurrection  itself  he  regarded  as  a 
fortunate  event ;  since  it  proved  the  reality  of  those  con- 
spiracies, which  his  enemies,  on  every  occasion,  represented 
as  mere  fictions,  invented  to  colour  his  tyrannical  severities. 
He  resolved  to  keep  no  longer  any  terms  with  the  royalists, 
who,  though  they  \vere  not  perhaps  the  most  implacable  oi 
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his  enemies,  were  those  whom  he  coulU  oppress  under  the 
most  plausible  pretences,  and  who  met  with  least  counte- 
nance and  protection  from  his  adherents.  He  issued  an 
edict,  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  for  exacting  the  tenth 
neniiv  from  that  whole  party ;  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to 
make  them  pay  the  expenses  to  which  their  mutinous  dis- 
|>osition  contniually  exposed  the  public.  Without  regard 
to  compositions,  articles  of  capitulation,  or  acts  of  indem- 
nity, all  the  royalists,  however  harassed  with  former  oppres- 
sions, were  obliged  anew  to  redeem  themselves  by  great 
.sums  of  money ;  and  many  of  them  were  reduced  by  these 
multiplied  disasters  to  extreme  poverty.  Whoever  was 
known  to  be  disaffected,  or  even  lay  under  any  suspicion, 
though  no  guilt  could  be  proved  against  him,  was  exposed 
to  the  new  exaction. 

In  order  to  raise  this  imposition,  which  commonly  passed 
by  the  name  of  decimation,  the  protector  instituted  twelve 
iiiajor-generals  ;  and  divided  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land into  so  many  military  jurisdictions."  These  men,  as- 
sisted by  commissioners,  had  power  to  subject  whom  they 
pleased  to  decimation,  to  levy  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
protector  and  his  council,  and  to  imprison  any  person  who 
should  be  exposed  to  tlieir  jealousy  or  suspicion ;  nor  was 
there  any  appeal  from  them  but  to  the  protector  himself 
and  his  council.  Under  colour  of  these  powers,  which 
were  sufficiently  exorbitant,  the  major-generals  exercised 
an  authority  still  more  arbitrary,  and  acted  as  if  absolute 
I  masters  of  tlie  property  and  person  of  every  subject.  All 
reasonable  men  now  concluded,  that  the  very  mask  of 
liberty  was  thrown  aside,  and  that  the  nation  was  for  ever 
'  subject  to  military  and  despotic  government,  exercised  not 
iin  the  legal  manner  of  European  nations,  but  according  to 
itlie  m.txims  of  eastern  tyranny.  Not  only  the  supreme 
'magistrate  owed  his  authority  to  illegal  force  and  usurpa- 
I  tion  :  he  had  paicelled  out  the  people  into  so  many  sub- 
divisions of  slavery,  and  had  delegated  to  his  inferior 
ministers  the  same  unlimited  authority  which  he  himself 
had  so  violently  assumed. 

A  government  totally  military  and  despotic  is  almost 
sure,  after  some  time,  to  fall  into  impotence  and  languor ; 
but  when  it  immediately  succeeds  a  legal  constitution,  it 
may,  at  first,  to  foreign  nations,  appear  very  vigorous  and 
active,  and  may  exert  with  more  unanimity  that  power, 
spirit,  and  riches,  which  had  been  acquired  under  a  better 
Stale  of  Ea  form.  It  seems  now  proper,  after  so  long 
'  an  interval,  to  look  abroad  to  the  general 
stale  of  Europe,  and  to  consider  the  measures  which  Eng- 
land at  this  time  embraced  in  its  negociations  with  the 
neighbouring  princes.  The  moderate  temper  and  unwar- 
like  genius  of  the  two  last  princes,  the  extreme  difficulties 
under  which  they  laboured  at  home,  and  the  great  security 
which  they  enjoyed  from  foreign  enemies,  had  rendered 
them  negligent  of  the  transactions  on  the  continent ;  and 
England,  during  their  reigns,  had  been  in  a  manner  over- 
looked in  the  general  system  of  Europe.  The  bold  and 
restless  genius  of  the  protector  led  him  to  extend  his  alli- 
ances and  enterprises  to  every  part  of  Christendom  ;  and 
partly  from  the  ascendant  of  his  magnanimous  spirit,  partly 
from  the  situation  of  foreign  kingdoms,  the  weight  of  Eng- 
land, even  under  its  most  legal  and  bravest  princes,  was 
never  more  sensibly  felt  than  during  this  unjust  and  violent 
usurpation. 

A  war  of  thirty  years,  the  most  signal  and  most  destruc- 
tive that  had  appeared  in  modern  annals,  was  at  last 
finished  in  Germany  ;p  and  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
were  composed  those  fatal  quarrels  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  palatine's  precipitate  acceptance  of  the  crown  of 
Bohemia.  The  young  palatine  was  restored  to  part  of  his 
dignities  and  of  his  dominions.n  The  rights,  privileges, 
and  authority  of  the  several  members  of  the  Germanic  body 
were  fixed  and  ascertained  i  sovereign  princes  and  free 
states  were  in  some  degree  reduced  to  obedience  under 
laws  :  and  by  the  valour  of  the  heroic  Gustavus,  the  enter- 
prises of  the  active  Richelieu,  the  intrigues  of  the  artful  Ma- 
zarine, was  in  part  effected,  after  an  infinite  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure,  what  had  been  fondly  expected  and  loudly 
demanded  fi-om  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  pacific  .lames, 
seconded  by  the  scanty  supplies  of  his  jealous  parliaments. 
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Sweden,  which  had  accpiired  by  conquest  large  domi- 
nions in  the  north  of  Germany,  was  engaged  in  enterprises 
which  promised  her,  from  her  success  and  valour,  still 
more  extensive  acquisitions  on  the  side  both  of  Poland 
and  of  Denmark.  Charles  X.  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  after  the  voluntary  resignation  of 
Ciiristina,  being  stimulated  by  the  fame  of  Gustavus,  as 
well  as  by  his  own  martial  disposition,  carried  his  conquer- 
ing arms  to  the  south  of  the  lialtic,  and  gained  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  obstinately  dis- 
puted during  the  space  of  three  days.  Tlie  protector,  at 
the  time  his  alliance  was  courted  by  every  power  in 
Europe,  anxiously  courted  the  alliance  of  Sweden;  and  he 
was  fond  of  forming  a  confederacy  with  a  prolestant  power 
of  such  renown,  even  though  it  threatened  the  whole  north 
with  conquest  and  subjection. 

The  transactions  of  the  parliament  and  protector  with 
France  had  been  various  and  complicated.  The  emissaries 
of  Kichelieu  had  furnished  fuel  to  the  flame  of  rebellion, 
when  it  first  broke  out  in  Scotland  ;  but  after  the  conflagra- 
tion had  diffused  itself,  the  French  court,  observing  the 
materials  to  be  of  themselves  sufficiently  combustible, 
found  it  unnecessary  any  longer  to  animate  the  British 
malcontents  to  an  opposition  of  their  sovereign.  On  the 
contrary,  they  offered  their  mediation  for  composing  these 
intestine  disorders;  and  their  ambassadors,  from  decency, 
pretended  to  act  in  concert  with  the  court  of  Englanij, 
and  to  receive  directions  from  a  prince  with  whom  their 
master  was  connected  by  so  near  an  affinity.  Meanwhile, 
Richelieu  died ;  and  soon  after  him  the  French  king, 
Louis  XIII.  leaving  his  son,  an  infant  four  years  old,  and 
his  widow,  Anne  of  Austria,  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Car- 
dinal JNIazarine  succeeded  Richelieu  in  the  ministrj' ;  and 
the  same  general  plan  of  policy,  though  by  men  of  such 
opposite  characters,  was  still  continued  in  the  French  coun- 
cils. The  establishment  of  royal  authority,  the  reduction 
of  the  Austrian  family,  were  pursued  with  ardour  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  every  year  brought  an  accession  of  force  and 
grandeur  to  the  French  monarchy.  Not  only  battle.s  were 
won,  towns  and  fortresses  taken  ;  the  genius  too  of  the 
nation  seemed  gradually  to  improve,  and  to  compose  itself 
to  the  spirit  of  dutiful  obedience  and  of  steady  enterprise. 
A  Conde,  a  Turenne,  were  formed  ;  and  the  troops,  ani- 
mated by  their  valour,  and  guided  by  their  discipline,  ac- 
quired every  day  a  greater  ascendant  over  the  Spaniards. 
AH  of  a  sudden,  from  some  intrigues  of  the  court,  and  some 
discontents  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  intestine  commotions 
were  excited,  and  every  thing  relapsed  into  confusion.  But 
these  rebellions  of  the  French,  neither  ennobled  by  the  spi- 
rit of  liberty,  nor  disgraced  by  the  fanatical  extravagances 
which  distinguished  the  British  civil  wars,  were  conducted 
with  little  bloodshed,  and  made  but  a  small  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Though  seconded  by  the  force  of 
Spain,  and  conducted  by  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  malcon- 
tents, in  a  little  time,  were  either  expelled  or  subdued  ;  and 
the  French  monarchy,  having  lost  a  few  of  its  conquests, 
returned  with  fresh  vigour  to  the  acquisition  of  new  do- 
minion. 

The  Queen  of  England,  and  her  son  diaries,  during 
these  commotions,  passed  most  of  their  time  at  Pans  ;  and 
notwithstanding  their  near  connexion  of  blood,  received 
,  but  few  civilities,  and  still  less  support,  from  the  French 
court.  Had  the  queen-regent  been  ever  so  much  inclined 
to  assist  the  English  prince,  the  disorders  of  her  own  af- 
fairs would,  for  a  long  time,  have  rendered  such  intentions 
impracticable.  The  banished  queen  had  a  moderate  pen- 
sion assigned  her ;  but  it  was  so  ill  paid,  and  her  credit  ran 
so  low,  that,  one  morning,  when  the  Cardinal  de  Rets 
waited  on  her,  she  informed  him  that  her  daughter,  the 
princess  Henrietta,  was  obliged  to  lie  a-bed,  for  want  of  a 
fire  to  warm  her.  To  such  a  condition  was  reduced,  in 
the  midst  of  Paris,  a  Queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  ! 

The  English  parliament,  however,  hanng  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  resented  the  countenance,  cold  a.s 
it  was,  which  the  French  court  gave  to  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. On  pretence  of  injuries,  of  which  the  English  mer- 
chants complained,  they  issued  letters  of  reprisal  upon  the 
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French  ;  and  Hlake  went  so  far  as  to  attack  and  seize  tlie 
wliole  sqnadron  of  ships,  wliicli  were  carryins;  supphes  to 
Dunkirk,  tlion  closely  bcsie<;ed  by  the  Spaniards.  That 
town,  disappointed  of  these  supplies,  fell  into  the  liands  of 
the  enemy.  The  Tiench  ministers  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  chani;e  their  measures.  They  treated  Charles  with  sucli 
aftected  iiiditVerence,  that  he  thouglit  it  more  decent  lo 
witlulraw,  and  prevent  tlie  indignity  of  heinc  desired  to 
leave  the  kins;dom.  He  went  fii-st  to  Spaw,  thence  he  re- 
tit;fd  to  Cologne  ;  where  he  lived  two  years  on  a  small 
pension,  about  6000  pounds  a-year,  paid  him  by  the  court 
of  France,  and  on  some  contributions  sent  him  by  his 
friends  in  Euijland.  In  the  manasjement  of  his  family,  he 
discovered  a  disposition  to  order  and  economy ;  and  his 
temper,  cheerful,  careless,  and  sociable,  was  more  tlian  a 
sutheient  compensation  for  that  empire  of  wliich  his  ene- 
mies had  bereaved  him.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  lord 
chancellor,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  were  his  cliief 
friends  and  confidants. 

If  the  French  ministry  had  thought  it  prudent  to  bend 
under  the  F^nglish  parliament,  they  deemed  it  still  more 
necessary  lo  pay  deference  to  the  protector,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  sovernment.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  bv 
whom  all  the  councils  of  France  were  directed,  was  artful 
and  vigilant,  subtle  and  patient,  false  and  intriEuing;  de- 
sirous rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  and 
placing  his  honour  more  in  the  final  success  of  his  mea- 
sures, than  in  the  splendour  and  magnanimity  of  the  means 
which  he  employed.  Cromwell,  bv  his  imperious  charac- 
ter rather  than  by  the  advantage  of  his  situation,  acquired 
an  ascendant  over  this  man  ;  and  every  proposal  made 
by  tlie  protector,  however  unreasonable  in  itself,  and  ursed 
with  wliatever  insolence,  met  with  a  ready  compliance  from 
the  politic  and  timid  cardinal.  Bourdeaux  was  sent  over 
to  England  as  minister ;  and  all  circumstances  of  respect 
were  paid  to  the  daring  usurper,  who  had  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  a  prince  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  royal  family  of  France.  With  indefatigable 
patience  did  Bourdeaux  conduct  this  negociation,  which 
Cromwell  seemed  entirely  to  neglect ;  and  though  priva- 
teers, with  English  commissions,  committed  daily  depre- 
dations on  the  French  commerce,  Mazarine  was  content, 
in  hopes  of  a  fortunate  issue,  still  to  submit  to  these  indig- 
nities.r 

The  court  of  Spain,  less  connected  with  the  unfortunate 
royal  family,  and  reduced  to  greater  distress  than  the 
French  monarchy,  had  been  still  more  forward  in  her  ad- 
vances to  the  prosperous  parliament  and  protector.  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  envoy,  was  the  first  pub- 
lic minister  who  recognised  the  authority  of  the  new  repub- 
lic ;  and  in  return  for  this  civility,  Ascham  was  sent  envoy 
into  Spain  hy  the  parliament.  No  sooner  had  this  minister 
arrived  in  ^ladrid,  than  some  of  the  banished  royalists,  in- 
flamed by  that  inveterate  hatred  which  animated  the  Eng- 
glish  factions,  broke  into  his  chamber,  and  murdered  him, 
together  with  his  secretary.  Immediately  they  took  sanc- 
tuary in  the  churches ;  and  assisted  by  the  general  favour, 
which  everywhere  attended  the  royal  cause,  were  enabled, 
most  of  them,  to  make  their  escape.  Only  one  of  the 
criminals  suffered  death ;  and  the  parliament  seemed  to 
rest  satisfied  with  this  atonement. 

Spain,  at  this  time,  assailed  every  where  by  vigorous 
enemies  from  without,  and  labouring  under  many  internal 
disorders,  retained  nothing  of  her  former  grandeur,  except 
the  haughty  pride  of  her  counsels,  and  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  her  neighbours.  Portugal  had  rebelled,  and 
established  her  monarchy  in  the  house  of  Braganza  :  Cata- 
lonia, complaining  of  violated  privileges,  had  revolted  to 
France  '.  Naples  was  shaken  widi  popular  convulsions : 
the  Low  Countries  were  invaded  with  superior  forces,  and 
seemed  ready  to  chance  their  master :  the  Spanish  infantry, 
anciently  so  formidable,  had  been  annihilated  by  ('ond*"-  in 
the  fields  of  Rocroy  :  and  though  the  same  prince,  banished 
France,  sustained,  by  his  activity  and  valour,  the  falling 
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fortunes  of  Spain,  lie  could  only  hope  to  protract,  not  pre- 
vent, the  ruin  with  which  that  monarchy  was  visibly  threat- 
ened. 

Had  Cromwell  understood  and  regarded  the  interests  of 
his  countrv,  he  would  have  supported  the  declining  con- 
dition of  Spain  against  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Fmnce, 
antl  preserved  that  balance  of  power,  on  wliicli  the  greatness 
and  .security  of  England  so  much  depend.  Had  he  studied 
only  his  own  interests,  he  would  have  maintained  an  exact 
neutrality  between  those  great  monarchies  ;  nor  would  he 
have  hazarded  his  ill-acquired  and  unsettled  power,  by  pro- 
voking foreign  enemies,  who  might  lend  assistance  to  do- 
mestic faction,  and  overturn  his  tottering  throne.  But  his 
magnanimity  imdervalued  danger ;  his  active  disposition, 
and  avidity  of  extensive  glory,  made  him  incapable  of  re- 
pose :  and  as  the  policy  of  men  is  continuallv  warped  by 
their  temper,  no  sooner  was  peace  made  with  Holland,  than 
he  began  to  deliberate  what  new  enemy  he  should  invade 
with  his  victorious  arms. 

The  extensive  empire  and  yet  extreme  War  with 
weakness  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies;  the  Spain, 
vigorous  courage  and  great  naval  power  of  England ;  were 
circumstances  which,  when  compared,  excited  the  ambition 
of  the  enterprising  protector,  and  made  him  hope  that  he 
might,  by  some  gainful  conquest,  render  for  ever  illustri- 
ous that  dominion  which  he  had  assumed  over  his  coun- 
try. Should  he  fail  of  these  durable  acquisitions,  the 
Indian  treasures,  which  must  every  year  cross  the  ocean  to 
reach  Spain,  were,  he  thought,  a  sure  prey  to  the  English 
navy,  and  would  support  his  military  force,  without  his  lay- 
ing new  burthens  on  the  discontented  people.  From  France 
a  vigorous  resistance  must  be  expected  :  no  plunder,  no 
conquests  could  be  hoped  for :  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
even  if  attended  with  success,  must  there  be  slow  and  gra- 
dual :  and  the  advantages  acquired,  however  real,  would 
be  less  striking  to  the  multitude,  whom  it  was  his  interest 
to  allure.  The  royal  family,  so  closely  connected  with  the 
French  monarch,  might  receive  great  assistance  from  that 
neighbouring  kingdom ;  and  an  army  of  French  protestants, 
landed  in  England,  would  be  able,  he  dreaded,  to  unite 
the  most  opposite  factions  against  the  present  usurpation.* 

Tliese  motives  of  policy  were  probably  seconded  by  his 
bigoted  prejudices ;  as  no  human  mind  ever  contained  so 
strange  a  mixture  of  sagacity  and  absurdity,  as  that  of  this 
extraordinary  personage.  The  Swedish  alliance,  though 
much  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England,  he  had  con- 
tracted merely  from  bis  zeal  for  protestantism ;'  and  Sweden 
being  closely  connected  with  France,  he  could  not  hope 
to  maintain  that  confederacy,  in  which  he  so  much  prided 
himself,  should  a  nipture  ensue  between  England  and  this 
latter  kingdom."  The  hugonots,  he  expected,  would  meet 
with  better  treatment,  while  he  engaged  in  a  close  union 
with  their  sovereign."  And  as  the  Spaniards  were  much 
more  papists  than  the  French,  were  much  more  exposed  to 
the  old  puritanical  hatred,'  and  had  even  erected  the 
bloody  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  whose  rigours  they  had 
refused  to  mitigate  on  Cromwell's  solicitation  ;!'  he  hoped 
that  a  holy  and  meritorious  war  with  such  idolaters  could 
not  fail  of  protection  from  heaven."  A  preacher  likewise, 
inspired,  as  was  supposed,  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  bid  him 
pi)  and  prosper :  calling  him  «  slone  cut  out  of  the  mourt- 
laitis  wil/iout  lumds,  I  hut  iroulfl  break  the  pride  nf  the  Spa- 
niard, crush  antichrist,  and  make  nay  for  the  purily  of  the 
gosprt  over  the  whole  worlds 

Actuated  equally  by  these  bigoted,  these  ambitious, 
and  these  interestecl  motives,  the  protector  equipped  two 
considerable  squ.adrons ;  and  while  he  was  making  those 
preparations,  the  neighbouring  stales,  ignorant  of  his  inten- 
tions, remained  in  suspense,  and  looked  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation on  what  side  the  storm  should  discliarge  itself. 
One  of  these  squadrons,  consisting  of  thirty  capital  ships, 
was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  under  Blake,  whose  fame 
was  now  spread  over  Europe.  No  English  fleet,  except 
during  the  Crusades,  had  ever  before  sailed  in  those  seas ; 

oftlie  maxims  bv  which  he  conducted  bis  foreign  politics,  see  further,  Tlnir- 
loe,  vol.  iv,  p.  59.5.  .143.  443.  vol.  vii.  p.  174, 

u   I  hurloe,  vnl.  i.  p.  759.  w  Id.  ibid.  x  Id.  ibid. 

y  M.  ibid.  Don  Alonzo  said,  that  the  Indian  trade  and  the  ioqiiisilinn 
were  his  master's  two  eyes,  and  the  protector  insisted  upon  the  putting  out 
both  of  them  at  once. 
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and  from  one  extremity  to  tliu  oilier,  lliere  was  no  nnval 
force,  Cliristian  or  Mahometan,  able  to  resist  tliem.  The 
Roman  nontifl",  whose  weakness  and  whose  pride  equally 
provoked  attacks,  dreaded  invasion  from  a  power  wliicli 
professed  tlie  most  inveterate  enmity  aprainst  him,  and 
which  so  little  rcKulated  its  movements  by  the  usual  mo- 
tives of  interest  and  prudence.  Hlake,  casting  anchor  be- 
fore Leghorn,  demanded  and  obtained  from  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  reparation  for  some  losses  which  the  English 
commerce  had  formerly  sustained  from  him.  lie  next 
sailed  to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  Dey  to  make  peace, 
and  to  restrain  his  piratical  subjects  from  further  violences 
on  the  Englisi).  Ue  presented  himself  before  Tunis  ;  and 
having  there  made  the  same  demands,  the  Dey  of  that  re- 
public bade  him  look  to  the  castles  of  Porto  Farino  and 
Goletta,  and  do  his  utmost.  Blake  needed  not  to  be 
roused  by  such  a  bravado  :  he  drew  his  ships  close  up  to 
the  castles, and  tore  them  in  pieces  with  his  artillery.  Ue 
sent  a  numerous  detachment  of  sailors  in  their  long-boats 
into  the  harbour,  and  burned  every  ship  which  lay  there. 
Tliis  bold  action,  which  its  very  temerity,  perhaps,  render- 
ed safe,  was  executed  with  little  loss,  and  filled  all  that 
part  of  the  world  witli  the  renown  of  English  valour. 

Jmmaica  The  Other  squadron  was  not  equally  suc- 

rooquered.  cessful.  It  was  commanded  by  Pen,  and 
carried  on  board  4000  men,  under  the  command  of 
Venables.  About  5000  more  joined  them  from  Barbadoes 
and  St.  Christopher's.  Both  these  officers  were  inclined 
to  the  king's  service  ;  ^  and  it  is  pretended  that  Cromwell 
was  obliged  to  hurry  the  soldiers  on  board,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
among  them,  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family.':  xiie  ill  suc- 
cess of  this  enterprise  may  jusdy  be  ascribed,  as  much  to 
the  injudicious  schemes  of  the  protector,  who  planned  it, 
as  to  the  bad  execution  of  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  con- 
ducted. The  soldiers  were  the  refuse  of  the  whole  army  : 
the  forces,  enlisted  in  the  West  Indies,  were  the  most  pro- 
fligate of  mankind  :  Pen  and  \'enables  were  of  incom- 
patible tempers :  the  troops  were  not  furnished  with  arms 
fit  tor  such  an  expedition  :  their  provisions  were  defective 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  :  all  hopes  of  pillage,  the  best 
incentive  to  valour  among  such  men,  were  refused  tlie 
soldiers  and  seamen  :  no  directions  or  intelligence  were 
given  to  conduct  the  officers  in  their  enterprise :  and 
at  the  same  time  they  were  tied  down  to  follow  the 
advice  of  commissioners  who  disconcerted  them  in  all 
their  projects.<i 

It  was  agreed  by  the  admiral  and  general 
''"  "■  to  attempt  St.  Domingo,  the  only  place  of 
strength  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  On  the  approach  of 
the  English,  the  Spaniards,  in  a  fright,  deserted  their 
houses,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Venables,  the  soldiers  were  disembarked,  without 
guides,  ten  leagues  distant  from  the  town.  They  wander- 
ed four  days  through  the  woods  without  provisions,  and, 
what  was  still  more  intolerable  in  that  sultry  climate, 
without  water.  The  Spaniards  recovered  spirit,  and  at- 
tacked them.  The  English,  discouraged  with  the  bad 
conduct  of  their  officers,  and  scarcely  alive  from  hunger, 
thirst,  and  fatigue,  were  unable  to  resist.  An  inconsider- 
able number  of  the  enemy  put  the  whole  army  to  rout, 
killed  600  of  them,  and  chased  the  rest  on  board  their 
vessels. 

The  English  commanders,  in  order  to  atone  as  much  as 
possible  for  this  unprosperous  attempt,  bent  their  course 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to  them  without  a 
blow.  Pen  and  Venables  returned  to  England,  and  were 
both  of  them  sent  to  the  Tower  by  tlie  protector,  who, 
though  commonly  master  of  his  fiery  temper,  was  thrown 
into  a  violent  passion  at  this  disappointment.  He  had 
made  a  conquest  of  greater  importance  than  he  was  him- 
self at  that  time  aware  of;  yet  was  it  much  inferior  to  the 
vast  projects  which  he  had  formed.  He  gave  orders,  how- 
ever, to  support  it  by  men  and  money ;  and  that  island  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English ;  the  chief 
acquisition  which  they  owe  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Cromwell. 


As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  exiieditioii, 
which  was  an  unwarrantable  violation  of  '  '  '  "^' 
treaty,  arrived  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  declared  war 
against  England,  and  seized  all  the  ships  and  goods  of 
English  merchants,  of  which  they  could  make  themselves 
masters.  The  commerce  with  Spain,  so  profitable  to  the 
English,  was  cut  off;  and  near  1500  vessels,  it  is  comput- 
ed," fell  in  a  few  years  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Blake, 
to  whom  Montague  was  now  joined  in  command,  after 
receiving  new  orders,  prepared  himself  for  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards. 

Several  sea  officers,  having  entertained  scruples  of  con- 
science with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  Spanish  war,  threw 
up  their  commissions  and  retired.'  No  commands,  they 
thought,  of  their  superiors,  could  justify  a  war,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  and  which  the 
civil  magistrate  had  no  right  to  order.  Individuals,  they 
maintained,  in  resigning  to  the  public  their  natural  liberty, 
could  bestow  on  it  only  what  they  themselves  were  pos- 
sessed of,  a  right  of  performing  lawful  actions,  and  could 
invest  it  with  no  authority  of  commanding  what  is  contrary 
to  the  decrees  of  Heaven.  Such  maxims,  though  they 
seem  reasonable,  are  perhaps  too  perfect  for  human  nature; 
and  must  be  regarded  as  one  effect,  though  of  the  most 
innocent  and  even  honourable  kind,  of  that  spirit,  partly 
fanatical,  partly  republican,  which  predominated  in 
England. 

Blake  lay  some  time  off  Cadiz,  in  expecta- 
tion of  intercepting  the  Plate  fleet,  but  was  "   ' 
at  last  obliged,  for  want  of  water,  to  make  sail  towards 
Portugal.     Captain  Stayner,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  coast 
with  a  squadron  of  seven  vessels,  came  in  sight  of  the  gal- 
leons, and  immediately  set  sail  to  pursue  them.     The 
Spanish  admiral  ran  his  ship  ashore :  two  others  followed 
his  example :   the   English  took   two  ships 
valued  at  near  two  millions   of  pieces  of 
eight.    Two  galleons  were  set  on  fire ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Badajoz,  viceroy  of  Peru,  VTith  his  wife,  and  his  daughter 
betrothed  to  the  young  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  were  de- 
stroyed in  them.  "The  niarquishimself  might  haveescaped  ; 
but  seeing   these    unfortunate   women,   astonished   with 
danger,  fall  in  a  swoon,  and  perish  in  the  flames,  he  rather 
chose  to  die  with  them,  than  drag  out  a  life  imbittered 
with  the  remembrance  of  such  dismal  scenes.?     When  the 
treasures  gained  by  this  enterprise  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
the  protector,  from  a  spirit  of  ostentation,  ordered  them  to 
be  transported  by  land  to  London. 

The  next  action  against  the  Spaniards  was  more  honour- 
able, though  less  profitable  to  the  nation.  Blake,  having 
heard  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  ships,  much  richer 
than  the  former,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Canaries,  imme- 
diately made  sail  towards  them.  He  found  them  in  the 
bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  disposed  in  a  formidable  posture.  The 
bay  was  secured  with  a  strong  castle,  well  provided  with 
cannon,  besides  seven  forts  in  several  parts  of  it,  all  united 
by  a  line  of  communication,  manned  with  musnueteers. 
Don  Diego  Diagues,  the  Spanish  admiral,  ordered  all  his 
smaller  vessels  to  moor  close  to  the  shore,  and  posted  the 
larger  galleons  further  off,  at  anchor,  with  their  broadsides 
to  the  sea. 

Blake  was  rather  animated  than  daunted  with  this  ap- 
pearance. The  wind  seconded  his  courage,  and  blowing 
full  into  the  bay,  in  a  moment  brought  him  among  the 
thickest  of  his  enemies.  After  a  resistance  of  four  hours, 
the  Spaniards  yielded  to  English  valour,  and  abandoned 
their  ships,  which  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  with  all 
their  treasure.  The  greatest  danger  still  remained  to  the 
English.  They  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  castles  and  all  the 
forts,  which  must  in  a  little  time  have  torn  them  in  pieces. 
But  the  wind  suddenly  shifting,  carried  them  out  of  the 
bay  ;  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  astonishment  at  the 
hapiiy  temerity  of  their  audacious  victors. 

■lliis  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  the    and  deatli  of 
gallant  Blake.     He  was  consumed  with   a  Adnnral  Blake, 
dropsy  and  scurvy,  and   hastened  home,  that  he  might 
vield  up  his  breath  in  his  native  country,  which  he  bad  so 
much  adorned  by  his  valour.    As  he  came  within  sight  of 
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Uiiid,  he  cxpiroil.''  Never  man,  so  leulous  lor  a  faction, 
was  so  inucli  respected  and  esteemed  even  by  tlie  0)ii)Osite 
tactions.  He  was  by  principle  an  inflexible  repuiilican ; 
and  tlie  late  usurpations,  amidst  all  the  trust  and  caresses 
«hicl>  he  I'eceiveu  from  the  riding  powers,  were  thought  to 
lie  very  little  grateful  to  him.  It  is  stilt  our  dull/,  he  said 
to  the  seamen,  to  fi^htjor  our  countri/,  into  what  /laiids 
siiercr  the  iiovenmient  mi'^ht  ftdl.  Disinterested,  generous, 
hberal ;  ambitious  only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his 
avowed  enemies;  lie  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  cha- 
ratters  of  the  age,  and  tlie  least  stained  with  those  errors 
land  violences  which  were  then  so  pR>dominaut.  The  pro- 
jtector  ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge : 
but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the  most  honourable 
'panegyric  on  his  memory. 

The  conduct  of  tlie  protector  in  foreign  atfairs,  though 
imprudent  and  impolitic,  wiis  full  of  vigour  aii3  enterprise, 
and  drew  a  consideration  to  his  country,  wTTicli,  since  the 
reign  of  l-".lizaboth,  it  seemed  to  have  totally  lost.  The 
great  mind  of  this  successful  usurper  was  intent  on  spread- 
ing the  renown  of  the  Englisli  nation  ;  and  while  he  struck 
mankind  with  astonishment  at  his  extraordinary  fortuiie, 
he  seemed  to  ennoble,  instead  of  debasing,  that  people 
whom  he  had  reduced  to  subjection.  It  was  his  boast, 
that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an  Englisliman  as  much 
feared  and  revered  as  ever  was  that  of  a  Roman  ;  aiidjis 
his  countrymen  found  some  realitv  in  these  pretensiOTis^ 
tlieir  national  vanity,  being  Kratifi,ci,made  them  bear  with 
more  patience  all  the  indignities  and  calamities  under 
\yhich  tliey  laboured. 

Don,«<ic  Hdmi-       I-tn™st  also  be  acknowledged,  tliat  the 
nistraiinn  of        prolector,    in    his   civil   and  "oofficslic   ad- 
I  Cromwell.  minisTralibiT,  displayed^ as  great  regard  both 

I  to  justice  and  clemency,  as_liis  nsurpedautlioritv.  derived 
from  no  law,  and  founded  only  on  the  sword,  could  pos- 
sibly permit.  All  the  cliief  offices  in  tlie  courts  ot  judica- 
_  lure  wereTilled  with  men  of  integrity  :  amidst  the  viru- 
lence of  faction,  the  decrees  of  the  judges  were  upright  and 
impartial :  and  to  every  man  but  to  himself,  and  to  him- 
self except  where  necessity  required  tlie  contrary,  the  law- 
was  the  great  rule  of  conduct  and  behaviour.  V'anc  and 
Lilburn,  whose  credit  with  the  republicans  and  levellers 
he  dreaded,  were  indeed  for  some  time  confined  to  prison : 
Cony,  who  refused  to  pay  illegal  taxes,  was  obliged  by 
menaces  to  depart  from  his  obstinacy  :  high  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  erected  to  try  those  who  had  engaged  in  con- 
spiracies and  insurrections  against  the  protector's  authority, 
and  whom  he  could  not  safely  commit  to  the  verdict  of 
juries.  But  these  irregularities  were  deemed  inevitable 
consequences  of  his  illegal  authority.  And  though  often 
(urged  by  his  officers,  as  is  pretendea,'  to  attempt  a  general 
j  massacre  of  the  royalists,  ne  always  with  horror  rejected 
such  sanguinary  counsels. 
fj  In  the  army  was  laid  the  sole  basis  of  the  protector's 
jiower ;  and  in  managing  it  consisted  the  chief  art  and 
'delicacy  of  his  government.  The  soldiers  were  held  in 
exact  discipline ;  a  policy  which  both  accustomed  them  to 
obedience,  and  made  them  less  hateful  and  burdensome  to 
the  people.  He  augmented  their  pay  ;  though  the  public 
necessities  sometimes  obliged  him  to  run  in  arrears  to 
tliem.  Their  interests,  they  were  sensible,  were  closely 
connected  with  those  of  tlieir  general  and  prolector.  And 
he  entirely  commanded  their  affectionate  regard,  by  his 
abilities  and  success  in  almost  every  enterprise  which  he 
,had  hitherto  xindertaken.  Hut  all  military  government  is 
[precarious;  much  more  where  it  stands  in  opposition  to 
!  civil  establishments ;  and  still  more  where  it  encounters 
I  religious  prejudices.  By  the  wild  fmaticism  which  he  had 
:  nourished  in  the  soldiers,  he  had  seduced  tliem  into  mea- 
sures, for  which,  if  openly  proposed  to  them,  they  would 
have  entertained  the  utmost  aversion.  Hut  this  same  spirit 
ren(lered  them  more  difficult  to  be  governed,  and  made 
tlieir  caprices  terrible  even  to  that  hand  which  directed  their 
movements.  So  often  taught,  that  the  office  of  king  was 
an  usurpation  upon  Christ,  they  were  apt  to  suspect  a 
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[jrotector  not  to  be  altogether  compatible  with  that  divine 
authority.  Harrison,  though  raised  to  the  highest  dignity, 
and  possessed  of  Cromwell's  confidence,  became  his  most 
invetemte  enemy  as  soon  as  the  authority  of  a  single  per- 
son was  established,  against  which  that  usurper  had  always 
made  such  violent  protestations.  Overton,  Rich,  Okey, 
officers  of  rank  in  the  army,  were  actuated  w  ith  like  prin- 
ciples, and  Cromwell  was  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  their 
commissions.  Their  influence,  which  was  before  tliought 
unbounded  among  the  troops,  seemed  from  that  moment 
to  be  totally  annihilated. 

The  more  ett'ectually  to  curb  the  enthusiastic  and  sedi- 
tious spirit  of  the  troops,  Cromwell  established  a  kind  of 
militia  in  the  several  counties.  Companies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  were  enlisted  under  proper  officers,  regular  pay 
distributed  araom:  them,  and  a  resource  by  that  means 
provided  both  against  tlie  insurrections  of  the  royalists,  and 
mutiny  of  the  army. 

I  Rgli^QD  can  never  be  deemed  a  point  of  small  conse- 
(quenee  in  civil  government :  but  during  this  period,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  great  spring  of  men's  actions  and  deter- 
minations. Though  transported,  himself,  with  the  most 
frantic  whimsies,  Cromwell  had  adopted  a  scheme  for 
regulating  this  principle  in  others,  which  was  sagacious 
and  political.  Being  resolved  to  maintain  a  national 
church,  yet  determined  neither  to  admit  episcopacy  nor 
presbytery,  he  established  a  number  of  commissioners, 
under  the  name  oftri/ers,  partly  laymen,  partly  ecclesiastics, 
some  presbyterians,  some  independents.  These  presented 
to  all  livings,  which  were  formerly  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  ; 
they  examined  and  admitted  such  persons  as  received  holy 
orders ;  and  they  inspected  the  lives,  doctrine,  and  beha- 
viour of  the  clergy.  Instead  of  supporting  that  union 
between  learning  and  theology,  which  has  long  been 
attempted  in  Europe,  these  tryers  embraced  the  latter  prin- 
ciple in  its  full  purity,  and  made  it  the  S'lle  object  of  their 
examination.  The  candidates  were  no  more  perplexed 
with  questions  concerning  their  progress  in  Greek  and 
Roman  enidition  ;  concerning  their  talent  for  profane  arts 
(and  sciences:  the  chief  object  of  scrutiny  regarded  their 
advances  in  grace,  and  fixing  tlie  critical  moment  of  their 
conversion. 

With  the  pretended  saints  of  all  denominations  Crom- 
well was  familiar  and  easy.  Laving  aside  the  state  of  pro- 
tector, which,  on  otlier  occasions,  he  well  knew  how  to 
maintain,  he  insinuated  to  them,  that  nothing  but  neces- 
sity could  ever  oblige  him  to  invest  himself  with  it.  He 
italked  spiritually  to  them  ;  he  sighed,  he  wept,  he  canted, 
he  prayed.  He'  even  entered  with  them  into  an  emula- 
tion of' ghostly  gifts  ;  and  these  men,  instead  of  grieving  to 
be  outdone  in  their  own  way,  were  proud  that  his  high- 
ness, by  his  princely  example,  had  dignified  those  practices 
in  which  they  themselves  were  daily  occupied.'' 

If  Cromwell  mieht  be  said  to  adhere  to  any  particular 
form  of  religion,  they  were  the  independents  who  could 
chiefly  boast  of  his  favour;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
isucli  pastors  of  that  sect,  as  were  not  passionately  addict- 
led  to  civil  liberty,  were  all  of  them  devoted  to  him. 

The  presbytcr'ian  clergy  also,  saved  from  the  ravages  of 
the  anabaptists  and  millenavians,  and  enjoying  their  esta- 
blishments and  tithes,  were  not  averse  to  his  government; 
though  he  still  entertained  a  great  jealousy  of  that  ambi- 
tious and  restless  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.  He 
granted  an  unbounded  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  but 
catholics  and  prelatists ;  and  by  that  means  he  both  at- 
tached the  wild  sectaries  to  his  person,  and  employed 
them  in  curbing  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  presl)y- 
terians.  "  I  am  the  only  man,"  he  was  often  heard  to 
say,  '•  who  has  known  liow  to  subdue  that  insolent  sect, 
which  can  suffer  none  but  itself." 

The  nrotestant  zeal  which  possessed  the  presbyterians 
and  independents,  was  higlily  gratified  by  the  haughty 
manner  in  which  the  protector  so  successfully  supported 
the  persecuted  protestants  throughout  all  Europe.  Even 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  so  remote  a  power,  and  so  little  ex- 


;  than  to  eat,  sleep,  and  coiincil 
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posed  to  the  naval  force  of  ICiicland,  was  obliged,  by  the 
authority  of  France,  to  comiily  with  his  mediation,  and  to 
tolerate  the  proteslants  of  tlie  valleys,  against  whom  that 
prince  had  commenced  a  furious  persecution.  France 
Itself  was  constrained  to  licar  not  only  with  the  religion, 
but  even,  in  some  instances,  with  the  seditious  insolence, 
of  the  hugonots;  and  when  the  French  court  applied  for 
a  reciprocal  toleration  of  the  catholic  religion  in  Kngland, 
tlie  protector,  who  arrogated  in  every  thing  the  superiority, 
would  hearken  to  no  such  proposal.  He  had  entertained 
a  project  of  instituting  a  college,  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Rome,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith;  and  his  apostles, 
in  zeal,  though  not  in  unanimity,  had  certainly  been  a 
full  match  for  the  catholics. 

Cromwell  retained  the  church  of  England  in  constraint ; 
thought  he  permitted  its  clergy  a  little  more  liberty  than 
the  republican  parliament  had  formerly  allowed,  lie  was 
pleased  that  the  superior  lenity  of  his  administration 
should  in  every  thing  be  remarked.  He  bridled  the  royal- 
ists, both  by  the  army  which  he  retained,  and  by  those 
secret  spies  which  he  found  means  to  interijiix  in  all  their 
counsels.  Manning  being  detected  and  punished  with 
death,  he  corrupted  Sir  Richard  Willis,  who  was  much 
trusted  by  Chancellor  Hyde  and  all  the  royalists ;  and  by 
means  of  this  man  he  was  let  into  every  design  and  con- 
spiracy of  the  party.  He  could  disconcert  any  project,  by 
conBning  the  persons  who  were  to  be  the  actors  in  it ;  and 
as  he  restored  them  afterwards  to  liberty,  his  severity 
passed  only  for  the  result  of  general  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion. The  secret  source  of  his  intelligence  remained  still 
unkno^vn  and  unsuspected. 

Conspiracies  for  an  assassination  he  was  chiefly  afraid 
of;  these  being  designs  which  no  prudence  or  vigilance 
could  evade.  Colonel  Titus,  under  the  name  of  Allen, 
had  written  a  spirited  discourse,  exhorting  every  one  to 
embrace  this  method  of  vengeance ;  and  Cromwell  knew 
that  the  inflamed  minds  of  the  royal  party  were  suflicieiitly 
disposed  to  put  the  doctrine  in  practice  against  him.  He 
openly  told  them,  that  assassinations  were  base  and  odious, 
and  he  never  would  commence  hostilities  by  so  shameful 
an  expedient ;  but  if  the  first  attempt  or  provocation  came 
from  them,  he  would  retaliate  to  the  uttermost.  He  had 
instruments,  he  said,  whom  he  could  employ ;  and  he 
never  would  desist  till  he  had  totally  exterminated  the 
royal  family.  This  menace,  more  than  all  his  guards, 
contributed  to  the  secmity  of  his  person. I 

There  was  no  point  about  which  the  protector  was  more 
1  solicitous  than  to  procure  intelligence.  This  article  alone, 
jit  is  said,  cost  him  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Post- 
(masters,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  in  his  pay: 
carriers  were  searched  or  bribed :  secretaries  and  clerks 
were  corrupted :  the  greatest  zealots  in  all  parties  were 
often  those  who  conveyed  private  information  to  him  :  and 
nothing  could  escape  his  vigilant  inquiry.  Such  at  leasti 
is  the  representation  made  by  historians  of  Cromwell'sl 
administration  :  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  we  mayl 
judge  by  those  volumes  of  Thurloe's  papers,  which  have; 
been  lately  published,  this  affair,  like  many  others,  has: 
been  greatly  magnified.  We  scarcely  find,  by  that  collec-^ 
tion,  that  any  secret  counsels  of  foreign  states,  except! 
those  of  Holland,  which  are  not  expected  to  be  concealed, 
were  known  to  the  protector. 

The  general  behaviour  and  deportment  of  this  man, 
who  had  been  raised  from  a  verv  private  station,  who  had 
passed  most  of  his  youth  in  the  country,  and  who  was! 
still  constrained  'So  much  to  frequent  bad  company,  was' 
such  as  might  befit  the  greatest  monarch.  He  maintained 
a  dignity  without  either  affectation  or  ostentation ;  and 
supported  with  all  strangers  that  high  idea  with  which 
his  great  exploits  and  prodigious  fortune  had  impressed 
them.  Among  his  ancient  friends  he  could  relax  himself; 
and  by  trifling  and  amusement,  jesting  and  making  verses, 
he  feared  not  exposing  himself  to  their  most  familiar  zp- 
proaches.™    With  others,  he  sometimes  pushed  matters  to 

I  About  lliis  time  an  accident  had  almost  rnbheil  the  f>rotector  of  his  life, 
and  saved  his  enemies  the  trouhle  ol  all  their  niarliiualions.  Having'  got 
six  line  Fne^lanti  coach-horses  as  a  present  trom  the  t'titint  of  Oldeubiirch, 
he  uudeilook  tor  his  amusement  to  drive  them  about  Hyde-nark  »nis 
secretary.  I  hurloe.  being  in  the  coach,  'ihe  horses  were  startled  and  ran 
away ;  lie  was  unable  to  command  them  or  keep  the  box.  He  fell  upon 
the  pole,  was  draiijjed  upon  the  pound  for  some  time ;  a  pistol,  which  he 
2  u  2 


the  length  of  rustic  buffoonery ;  and  lie  would  amuse 
himself  by  putting  burning  coals  into  the  boots  and  hose 
of  the  oflicers  who  atlendid  him.»  Before  the  king's  trial, 
a  meeting  was  agieed  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the  repub- 
lican party  and  the  general  officers,  in  order  to  concert  the 
mode!  of  that  free  government  which  they  were  to  substi- 
tute in  the  room  of  the  monarchical  constitution,  now  to- 
tally subverted.  After  deb.ates  on  this  subject,  the  most 
important  that  could  fall  under  the  discussion  of  human 
creatures,  Ludlow  tells  us,  that  Cromwell,  by  way  of 
frolic,  threw  a  cushion  at  his  head ;  and  when  Ludlow 
took  up  another  cushion  in  order  to  return  the  compli- 
ment, the  general  ran  down  stairs,  and  had  almost  fallen 
in  the  hurry.  \\'hen  the  high  court  of  justice  was  signing 
the  warrant  for  tlie  execution  of  the  king,  a  matter,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  serious,  Cromwell,  taking  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  before  he  subscribed  his  name,  bedaubecl  with  ink 
the  face  of  Martin,  who  sat  next  him.  And  the  pen  being 
delivered  to  Martin,  lie  practised  the  same  frolic  upon 
Cromwell."  He  frequently  gave  feasts  to  his  inferior 
officers ;  and  when  the  meat  was  set  upon  the  table,  a 
signal  was  given  ;  the  soldiers  rushed  in  upon  them  ;  and 
with  much  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion,  ran  away  with 
all  the  dishes,  and  disappointed  the  guests  of  their  ex- 
pected meal.P 

That  vein  of  frolic  and  pleasantry  which  made  a  paii,  - 
however  inconsistent,  of  Cromwell's  character,  was  apt 
sometimes  to  betray  him  into  other  inconsistencies,  and  to 
discover  itself  even  where  religion  might  seem  to  be  a 
little  concerned.  It  is  a  tradition,  that,  one  day,  sitting  at 
table,  the  protector  had  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  him,  of  a 
kind  which  he  valued  so  highly,  that  he  must  needs  open 
the  bottle  himself;  but  in  attempting  it,  the  cork-screw 
dropt  ft'om  his  hand.  Immediately  his  courtiers  and 
generals  flung  themselves  on  the  floor  to  recover  it.  Crom- 
well burst  out  a-laughing.  Should  <mi/  fool,  said  he,  put  I 
in  his  head  at  the  door,  he  would  funcy,  from  your  posture,' 
that  ynu  were  seeking  the  Lord;  and  you  are  only  seeking' 
a  cork-scretiK 

Amidst  all  the  unguarded  play  and  'ouffoonery  of  this 
singular  personage,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking 
the  characters,  designs,  and  weaknesses  of  men  ;  and  he 
would  sometimes  push  them,  by  an  indulgence  in  wine, 
to  open  to  him  the  most  secret  recesses  of  their  bosom. 
Great  regularity  however,  and  even  austerity  of  manners, 
were  always  maintained  in  his  court ;  and  he  was  careful 
never  by  any  liberties  to  give  offence  to  the  most  rigid  of 
the  godly.  Some  state  was  upheld ;  but  with  little  ex- 
pense, and  without  any  splendour.  The  nobility,  though 
courted  by  him,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  disdained  to  inter- 
mix with  those  mean  persons  who  were  the  instruments 
of  his  government.  \Vithout  departing  from  economy, 
he  was  generous  to  those  who  served  him ;  and  he  knew 
how  to  find  out  and  engage  in  his  interests  every  man 
possessed  of  those  talents  which  any  particular  employ- 
ment demanded.  His  generals,  his  admirals,  his  judges, 
his  ambassadors,  were  persons  who  contributed,  all  of 
them  in  their  several  spheres,  to  the  security  of  the  pro- 
tector, and  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation. 

Under  pretence  of  uniting  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  one 
commonwealth  with  England,  Cromwell  had  reduced 
those  kingdoms  to  a  total  subjection ;  and  he  treated 
them  entirely  as  conquered  provinces.  ITie  civil  adminis- 
tration of  Scotland  was  jilaced  in  a  council,  consisting 
mostly  of  English,  of  which  Lord  Broghil  was  president. 
Justice  was  administered  by  seven  judges,  four  of  whom 
were  English.  In  order  to' curb  the  tyrannical  nobility, 
he  both  abolished  all  vassalage,<i  and  revived  the  office  of 
justice  of  peace,  which  King  James  had  introduced,  but 
was  not  able  to  support.'"  A  long  line  of  forts  and  gar- 
risons was  maintnined  throughout  the  kingdom.  An  army  , 
of  10,000  mens  kept  every  thing  in  peace  and  obedience ; 
and  neither  the  banditti  of  the  mountains,  nor  the  bigots 
of  the  Low  Countries,  could  indulge  their  inclination  to 


:arric<l  in  his  pocket,  went  off;  and  by  that  siKinilar  sood  fortune,  which 
iver  attended  him,  he  was  taken  up  without  any  considerable  hurl  or  bruise. 

m  W  hitlocke,  p.  (M7.  n  Bales. 
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turbulei\ce  and  disorder.  He  courted  tlie  presbyterian 
olerKy ;  tliough  lie  nourished  that  intestine  enmity  wliich 
iirerailed  between  the  resolutioners  and  protesters ;  and 
lie  found  that  very  little  policy  was  ref|uisite  to  foment 
quarrels  among  tlieologians.  "He  permitted  no  church 
assemblies ;  being  sensible  that  from  thence  had  pro- 
ceeded many  of  the  past  disorders.  And,  in  the  main, 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  never  before, 
while  thcY  enjoyed  their  irregular  factious  liberty,  had 
they  attained  so  much  happiness,  as  at  present  when  re- 
placed to  siibiectioii  under  a  foreign  nation. 

The  protector's  administration  of  Ireland  was  more 
severe  and  violent.  The  government  of  that  island  was 
first  intrusted  to  Fleetwood,  a  notorious  fanatic,  who  had 
manied  Ireton's  widow ;  then  to  Henry  Cromwell,  second 
son  of  the  protector,  a  young  man  of  an  amiable,  mild 
disposition,  and  not  destitute  of  vigour  and  capacity. 
Above  live  millions  of  acres,  forfeited  either  bv  the  popish 
rebels  or  by  the  adherents  of  the  king,  were  divided  pai-tly 
among  the  adventurers,  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  par- 
(liament,  partly  among  the  English  soldiers,  who  had  arrears 
due  to  them.  Examples  of  a  more  sudden  and  violent 
change  of  property  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  history. 
'An  order  was  even  issued  to  confine  all  the  native  Irish  to 
the  province  of  Connaiight,  where  they  would  be  shut  up  by 
rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains;  and  could  not,  it  was  hoped, 
be  any  longer  dangerous  to  the  English  government :  but 
this  barbarous  and  absurd  policy,  which,  from  an  impa- 
tience of  attaining  immediate  security,  must  have  depo- 
pulated all  the  other  provinces,  and  rendered  the  English 
estates  of  no  value,  was  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

New  parlia-  Cromwell  began  to  hope  that,  by  his  ad- 
""■■"■  ministration,  attended  with  so  much  lustre 
and  success  abroad,  so  much  order  and  tranquillity  at 
home,  he  had  now  acquired  such  authority  as  would  en- 
able him  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and 
would  assure  him  of  their  dutiful  compliance  with  his 
government.  He  summoned  a  parliament;  but,  not  trust- 
ing altogether  to  the  good-will  of  the  people,  he  used 
every  art,  which  his  new  model  of  representation  allowed 
liim  to  employ,  in  order  to  influence  the  elections,  and 
fill  the  House  with  his  own  creatures.  Ireland,  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  chose  few  but  such 
officers  as  were  most  acceptable  to  him.  Scotland  showed 
a  like  compliance;  and  as  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that 
kingdom  regarded  their  attendance  on  English'  parlia- 
ments as  aTi  ignominious  badge  of  slavery,  it  was,  on  that 
account,  more  easv  for  the  officers  to  prevail  in  the  elec- 
tions. Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  pro- 
tector still  found  that  the  majority  would  not  be  favour- 
i7ih  Sept.  '^'''^  '"  '"'"■  ^^  ^^'  guards,  therefore,  on 
the  door,  who  permitted  none  to  enter  but 
such  as  produced  a  warrant  from  his  council;  and  tlie 
council  rejected  about  a  hundred,  who  either  refused  a 
recognition  of  the  protector's  government,  or  were  on 
other  accounts  obnoxious  to  him.  Tliese  protested  against 
so  egregious  a  violence,  subversive  of  all  liberty ;  but 
every  application  for  redress  was  neglected  both  by  the 
council  and  the  parliament. 

The  majority  of  the  parliament,  by  means  of  these  arts 
and  violences,  was  now  at  last  either  friendly  to  the  pro- 
tector, or  resolved  by  their  compliance  to  adjust,  if  possi- 
ble, this  military  government  to  their  laws  and  liberties. 
They  voted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  in  Charles  Sluart, 
or  any  of  his  family;  and  this  was  the  first  act,  dignified 
with  the  appearance  of  national  consent,  which  had  ever 
had  that  tendency.  Colonel  Jeph.son,  in  order  to  sound 
the  inclinations  of  the  House,  ventured  to  move,  that  the 
parliament  should  bestow  the  crown  on  Cromwell ;  and 
no  surprise  or  reluctance  was  discovered  on  the  occasion. 
When  Cromwell  afterwards  asked  Jephson  what  induced 
him  to  make  such  a  motion;  "As  long,"  said  Jephson, 
"as  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  in  parliament,  I  must  follow 
the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  whatever  offence  I 
mav  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  you."  "  Get  thee  gone," 
said  Cromwell,  giving  him  a  gentle  blow  on  the  shoulder, 
"  get  thee  gone,  for  a  mad  fellow  as  thou  art." 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  advancement,  for  which 
he  so  ardently  longed,  Cromwell  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
major-generals,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely  odious  to 


the  nation.  That  measure  was  also  become  necessary  for 
his  own  security.  All  government,  purely  military,  "fluc- 
tuates perpetually,  between  a  despotic  monarchy  and  a 
despotic  aristocracy,  according  as  the  authority  of  the 
chief  commander  prevails,  or  that  of  the  officers  next  him 
in  rank  and  dignity.  The  major-generals,  being  possessed 
of  so  much  distinct  jurisdiction,  begtm  to  establish  a 
separate  title  to  power,  and  had  rendered  themselves 
formidable  to  the  protector  himself;  and  for  this  incon- 
venience, though  he  had  not  foreseen  it,  he  well  knew, 
before  it  was  too  late,  to  pro\  ide  a  proper  remedy.  Clay- 
pole,  his  son-in-law,  who  possessed  bis  confidence,  aban- 
doned them  to  the  jileasure  of  the  House;  and  though 
the  name  was  still  retained,  it  was  agreed  to  abridge,  or 
rather  entirely  annihilate,  the  power  of  the  major-generals. 

."^t  length,  a  motion  in  form  was  made  by  Alderman 
Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  investing  the  pro- 
tector with  the  dignity  of  king.  This  motion,  at  first,  ex- 
cited great  disorder,  and  divided  the  whole  House  into 
parties.  The  chief  ojiposition  came  from  the  usual  ad- 
herents of  the  protector,  the  major-generals,  and  such 
officers  as  depended  on  them.  Lambert,  a  man  of  de^ 
intrigue,  and  of  great  interest  in  the  army,  had  long  enter- 
tained the  ambition  of  succeeding  Cromwell  in  the  pro- 
tectorship ;  and  he  foresaw,  that  if  the  monarchy  were 
restored,  hereditary  right  would  also  be  established,  and 
the  crown  be  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  prince 
first  elected.  He  pleaded,  therefore,  conscience;  and 
rousing  all  those  civil  and  religious  jealousies  again.^t 
kingly  government,  which  had  been  so  industriously  en- 
couraged among  the  soldiers,  and  which  served  them  as  a 
pretence  for  so  many  violences,  he  raised  a  numerous  and 
still  more  formidable  party,  against  the  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  su|)ported  bv  every 
one  who  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  protector, 
and  who  hoped,  by  so  acceptable  a  measure,  to  pay  court 
to  the  prevailing  authority.  IMany  persons  also,  attached 
to  their  country,  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  subvert 
the  present  illegal  establishment ;  and  were  desirous,  by 
fixing  It  on  ancient  foundations,  to  induce  the  protector, 
from  views  of  his  own  safety,  to  pay  a  regard  to  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the 
royalists  imprudently  joined  in  the  measure  ;  and  hoped 
that,  when  tlie  question  regarded  only  persons,  not  forms 
of  government,  no  one  would  any  longer  balance  between 
the  ancient  royal  family  and  an  ignoble  usurper,  who,  by 
blood,  treason,  and  perfidy,  had  made  his  way  to  the  throne. 
The  bill  was  voted  by  a  considerable  majority;  a  r,  /:— 
and  acommitteewas  appointed  to  reason  with  cio»n  'ortVred 
the  protector,  and  to  overcome  those  scruples  '"  Cronnvell. 
which  he  pretended  against  accepting  so  liberal  an  offer. 

The   conference  lasted  for  several  days. 
The  committee  urged,  that  all  the  statutes  ■"■ 

and  customs  of  England  were  founded  on  the  supposition 
of  regal  authority,  and  could  not,  without  extreme  vio- 
lence, be  adjusted  to  any  other  form  of  government :  that 
a  protector,  except  during  the  minority  of  a  king,  was  a 
name  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws ;  and  no  man  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  or  limits  of  his  authority  :  that 
if  it  were  attempted  to  define  every  part  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, many  years,  if  not  ages,  would  be  required  for  the 
execution  of  so  complicated  a  work  ;  if  the  whole  power 
of  the  king  were  at  once  transferred  to  him,  tlie  question 
was  plainly  about  a  name,  and  the  preference  was  indis- 
putably due  to  the  ancient  title  :  that  the  English  consti- 
tution was  more  anxious  concerning  the  form  of  government 
than  concerning  the  birth-right  of  the  first  magistrate,  and 
had  provided,  by  an  express  law  of  Henry  VII.,  for  the 
security  of  those  who  act  in  defence  of  the  king  in  bemi.', 
by  whatever  means  be  might  have  acquired  possessmn  : 
that  it  was  extremely  the  interest  of  all  bis  highness's 
friends,  to  seek  the  shelter  of  this  statute ;  and  even  the 
people  in  general  were  desirous  of  such  a  settlement,  and 
in  all  juries  were  wiUi  great  difficulty  induced  to  give  Unir 
verdict  in  favour  of  a  protector:  that  the  great  source  df 
all  the  late  commotions  had  been  the  jealousy  of  libtrlv  ; 
and  that  a  republic,  together  with  a  protector,  had  Inrn 
established,  in  order  to  provide  further  securities  for  the 
freedom  of  the  constitution ;  but  that  by  experience  the 
remedy  had  been  found  insufficient,  even  dangerous  and 
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iiemicious ;  since  every  uiidelermiiiale  jiower,  such  as  that 
of  a  protector,  must  be  arbitrary ;  and  the  more  arbi- 
trary, as  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  and  inclination  of 
tlie  people. 

Tlie  difficulty  consisted  not  in  persuading  Cromwell. 
He  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  solidity  of  these 
reasons ;  and  his  inclination,  as  well  as  judgment,  was 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  committee.  But  how  to  bring 
over  the  soldiers  to  the  same  way  of  tliinking  was  the 
question.  The  office  of  king  had  been  painted  to  them  in 
such  horrible  colours,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  recon- 
ciling them  suddenly  to  it,  even  tliough  bestowed  upon 
their  general,  to  whom  they  were  so  much  devoted.  A 
contradiction,  open  and  direct,  to  all  past  professions, 
would  make  them  pass,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation, 
for  the  most  shameless  hypocrites,  enlisted,  by  no  other 
than  mercenary  motives,  in  the  cause  of  the  most  perfidi- 
ous traitor.  Principles,  sucli  as  they  were,  had  been  en- 
couraged in  them  by  every  consideration,  human  and 
divine ;  and  though  it  was  easy,  where  interest  concurred, 
to  deceive  them  by  the  thinnest  disguises,  it  might  be 
found  dangerous  at  once  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and  to  show 
them,  in  a  full  light,  the  whole  crime  and  deformity  of 
their  conduct.  Suspended  between  these  fears  and  his 
own  most  ardent  desires,  Cromwell  protracted  the  time, 
and  seemed  still  to  oppose  the  reasonings  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  in  hopes  that  by  artifice  he  might  be  able  to 
reconcile  the  refractory  minds  of  the  soldiers  to  his  new 
dignity. 

While  the  protector  argued  so  much  in  contradiction, 
both  to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  elocution,  always  confused,  embarrassed,  and  unin- 
telligible, should  be  involved  in  tenfold  darkness,  and 
discover  no  glimmering  of  common  sense  or  reason.  An 
exact  account  of  this  conference  remains,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  great  curiosity.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  their  reasonings,  discover  judgment,  knowledge, 
elocution  :  Lord  Broghil,  in  particular,  exerts  himself  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  But  what  a  contrast,  when  we 
pass  to  the  protector's  replies  !  After  so  singular  a  manner 
docs  nature  distribute  her  talents,  that  in  a  nation  abound- 
ing with  sense  and  learning,  a  man  who,  by  superior 
personal  merit  alone,  had  made  his  way  to  supreme  dignity, 
and  had  even  obliged  the  parliament  to  make  him  a  tender 
of  the  crown,  was  yet  incapable  of  expressing  himself  on 
this  occasion,  but  in  a  manner  which  a  peasant  of  the  most; 
ordinary  capacity  would  justly  be  ashamed  of.' 

Tlie  opposition  which  Cromwell  dreaded,  was  not  that 
which  came  from  Lambert  and  his  adherents,  whom  he 
now  regarded  as  capital  enemies,  and  whom  he  was  re- 
solved, on  the  first  occasion,  to  deprive  of  all  power  and 
authority :  it  was  that  which  he  met  with  in  his  own 
femily,  and  from  men,  who,  bv  interest  as  well  as  incli- 
nation, were  the  most  devoted  to  him.  Fleetwood  had 
married  his  daughter :  Desborow,  his  sister :  yet  these 
men,  actuated  by  principle  alone,  could  by  no  persuasion, 
artifice,  or  entreaty,  be  induced  to  consent,  that  their  friend 
and  patron  should  be  invested  with  regal  dignity.  They 
told  him  that,  if  he  accepted  of  the  crown,  they  would 
instantly  throw  up  their  commissions,  and  never  aftenvards 
should  h<^ve  it  in  their  power  to  ser^'e  him."  Colonel 
Pride  procured  a  petition  against  the  office  of  king,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  tne  officers  who  were  in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Several  persons,  it  is  said,  liad  entered 
into  an  engagement  to  murder  the  protector  within  a  few 
hours  after  he  should  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
parliament.  Some  sudden  mutiny  in  the  army  was  justly 
dreaded.    And  upon  the  whole,  Cromwell,  after  the  agony 

.*  ^^e  shall  produce  an>'  passage  at  random ;  for  his  discour^t  is  all  of  a 
piece.  '■  I  coDless,  for  it  behoves  me  to  deal  piaioly  with  you,  1  must 
coniess,  I  would  say.  I  hope.  I  may  be  understood  in  this;  tor  indeed  1 
must  be  tender  what  I  sav  to  such  an  audience  as  this:  I  say  I  would  be 
understood,  that  in  this  areument  I  do  not  make  parallel  betwixt  men  of  a 


iifTerent  mind  and  a  parliament,  which  shall  have  their  desires.  I  ki 
there  is  no  comparison,  nor  can  it  be  urged  upon  me,  that  my  words  have 
the  least  colour  that  way,  because  the  parliament  seems  to  give  liberty  to 
me  tn  say  any  thinir  to  you  ;  as  that,  that  is  a  tender  of  my  humble  reasons 
and  judgment  and  opinion  to  them  ;  and  if  1  think  they  are  such,  and  will 
be  such  to  them,  and  are  faithful  servant*,  and  will  be  so  to  the  supreme 
authority,  and  the  legislative,  wheresoever  it  is  :  if.  I  sav,  I  should  not  tell 
you  ;  knowing  their  minds  to  be  so,  I  shouhl  not  be  faithful,  if  I  should 
not  tell  you  so,  to  the  end  vou  may  repon  it  to  the  parliament :  I  shall  say 
somethiuK  tor  cnyself,  for  my  own  mind,  1  do  profess  it,  I  am  not  a  man 
scrupulous  about  words  or  names  of  such  things  I  have  not :  but  as  1  have 
the  wffl-d  of  God,  and  I  hope  I  shall  e\er  have  it,  for  the  rule  of  my  con- 


and   perplexity  of  long  doubt,  was  at  last    ^^  ^^ 
obliged  to  refuse  that  crown,  which  the  repre-      ^  "'" 
sentatives  of  the  nation,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  had 
tendered  to  him.     Most  historians  are  inclined  to  blame 
his  choice;  but  he  must  be  allowed  the  best  judue  of  his 
own  situation.     And   in   such  complicated  subjects,  thei 
alteration  of  a  very  minute  ciicumst;ince,  unknown  to  the) 
spectator,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  cast  the  balance,  andl  i/6 
render  a  determination,  which,  in  itself,  may  be  uneligible,! 
very  prudent,  or  even  absolutely  necessary  to  the  actor,    j 

A  dream  or  prophecy,  Lord  Clarendon  mentions,  wjhich 
he  affirms,  (ana  he  must  have  known  the  truth,)  was 'uni- 
versally talked  of,  almost  from  the  beainning  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  long  before  Cromwell  was  so  considerable  a 
person  as  to  bestow  upon  it  any  dejree  of  jirobability.  In 
this  prophecy  it  was  foretold  that  Cromwell  should  be  the 
greatest  man  in  England,  and  would  nearly,  but  never 
would  fully,  mount  the  throne.  Such  a  prepossession 
probably  arose  from  the  heated  imagination,  either  of  him- 
self or  of  his  followers ;  and  as  it  might  be  one  cause  of 
t^ie  great  progress  which  he  had  already  made,  it  is  not  an 
unlikely  reason  which  may  be  assigned  for  his  refusing,  at 
this  time,  any  further  elevation. 

The  parliament,  when  the  regal  dignity  was  rejected  by 
Cromwell,  found  themselves  obliged  to  retain  the  name 
of  a  commonwealth  and  protector ;  and  as  the  government 
was  hitherto  a  manifest  usurpation,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  sanctify  it  by  a  seeming  choice  of  the  people  and  their 
representatives.  Instead  of  the  instrument  of  government, 
which  was  the  work  of  the  general  officers  alone,  an  lium- 
hle  petition  and  advice  was  framed,  and  offer-  Humble  petition 
ed  to  the  protector,  bv  the  parliament.  This  =""'  aJ^ce- 
was  represented  as  the  great  basis  of  the  republican  esta- 
blishment, regulatin;;  and  limiting  the  powers  of  each 
member  of  the  constitution,  and  securing  the  liberty  of  ■ 
the  people  to  the  most  remote  posterity.  By  this  deed, 
the  authority  of  protector  was.  in  some  jiafticulars,  en- 
larged :  in  others,  it  was  considerably  diminished.  He 
had  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor;  he  had  a 
perpetual  revenue  assigned  him,  a  million  a  year  for  the 
pav  of  the  fleet  and  army,  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  support  of  civil  government;  and  he  had  authority 
to  name  another  House,  who  should  enjoy  their  seats  during 
life,  and  exercise  some  functions  of  the  former  House  of 
Peers.  But  he  abandoned  the  ■power  assumed  in  the 
intervals  of  parliament,  of  framing  laws  with  the  consent 
of  his  council ;  and  he  agreed  that  no  members  of  either 
House  should  be  excluded  but  by  the  consent  of  that 
House  of  which  they  were  members.  The  other  articles 
were,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  in  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. The  instrument  of  government  Cromwell  had 
formerly  extolled,  as  the  most  perfect  work  of  human  in- 
vention :  he  now  represented  it  as  a  rotten  plank,  upon 
which  no  man  could  trust  himself  without  sinking.  Even 
the  humble  petition  and  advice,  which  he  extolled  in  its 
turn,  appeared  so  lame  and  imperfect,  that  it  was  found 
requisite,  this  very  session,  to  mend  it  by  a  supplement; 
and  after  all,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  crude  and  undigested 
model  of  eovernm'ent.  It  was,  however,  accepted  for  tlie 
voluntary  deed  of  the  whole  people  in  the  three  united 
nations ;'  and  Cromwell,  as  if  his  power  had  just  com- 
menced from  this  popular  consent,  was  anew  inaugurated 
in  \\estminster-hall,  after  the  most  solemn  and  most 
pompous  manner. 

The  parliament  having  adjourned   itself,     ^^^  j^^^ 
the  protector  deprived   Lambert  of  all  his      ' 
commissions ;  but  still  allowed  him  a  considerable  pen- 
sion of  2000  pounds  a-year,  as  a  bribe  for  his  future 

science,  for  my  intimations;  so  truir  men  that  have  been  iclindark  paths, 
through  the  providence  and  dispensation  of  (io.!  ;  why,  sutel.v,  it  is  not  to 
be  ohiected  to  a  man  ;  for  who  can  love  to  walk  in  the  dark  f  But  Provi- 
dence does  so  dispose.  And  though  a  man  may  impute  lus  own  lolly  and 
blindness  to  Proviilence  sinfully. yet  it  must  be  at  my  peril  :  thecal  may 
be  that  it  is  the  providence  of  Go<l  that  dolh  lead  men  in  darkness;  I  must 
nee.lsav.lhat  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  of  providence,  and 
tlioueh  it  is  no  rule  without  or  against  the  word,  vet  it  is  a  very  good  expo- 
si.ornt  the  word  ill  many  cases."  Imfcrmceat  Wkiuhall.  The  great  defect 
in  Oliver's  speeches  consists,  not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  his  want 
of  ideas.  Ihe  sagantv  of  his  actions,  and  the  absurdity  ot  his  discourse. 
f..rm  the  most  prodigious  couirast  ihat  ever  was  known.  1  he  collection  of 
all  his  speeches,  letters,  sermons,  Cfor  he  also  wrote  serrr.ons,)  would  make 
a  great  curiosity,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  might  justly  pass  for  one  ot 
the  most  nonsensical  hooks  in  the  world, 
u  Tliurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  201. 
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1  oieeable  Jcpoilment.  Liimberl's  amliority  in  tlie  avmy, 
10  tlie  surprise  of  every  body,  was  found  immediately  to 
expire  with  the  loss  of  bis  commission.  Packer  and  some 
other  otficers,  whom  Cromwell  suspected,  were  also  dis- 
placed. 

Richard,  eldest  son  of  the  protector,  was  brought  to 
court,  introduced  into  jiublic  business,  and  thoncef'ortli 
rcearded  by  many  as  his  heir  in  the  protectorship;  thoii!;!] 
Cromwell  sometimes  employed  the  gross  artifice  of  flat- 
tering others  with  hopes  of  the  succession.  Richard  was 
a  (feison  possessed  of  the  most  peaceable,  inoffensive,  un- 
ambitious character,  and  had  hitherto  lived  contentedly 
in  the  country  on  a  small  estate  which  bis  wife  had 
brought  him.  All  the  activity  which  he  discovered,  and 
which  never  was  great,  was  however  exerted  to  beneficent 
mirposcs  :  at  the  time  of  the  king's  trial,  he  had  fallen  on 
liis  knees  before  his  father,  and  had  conjured  him,  by  every 
tie  of  duty  and  humanity,  to  spare  the  life  of  that  monarch. 
Cromwell  had  two  daughters  unmarried  :  one  of  them  he 
now  rave  in  marriage  to  tlie  grandson  and  heir  of  his  great 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom  he  had,  in  every 
fortune,  preserved  an  uninterrupted  intimacy  and  good 
correspondence.  The  other  he  married  to  tlie  Viscount 
Faucouberg,  of  a  family  formerly  devoted  to  the  royal 
party.  He  was  ambitious  of  forming  connexions  with 
the  nobility  ;  and  it  was  one  chief  motive  for  bis  desiring 
the  title  of  king,  that  he  might  replace  every  thing  in  its 
natural  order,  and  restore  to  the  ancient  families  the  trust 
and  honour  of  which  he  now  found  himself  obliged,  for 
his  own  safety,  to  deprive  them. 

icsB.  The  parliament  was  again  assembled  ;  con- 

coUi  Jan.  sisting,  as  in  the  times  of  monarchy,  of  two 
Houses,  the  Commons  and  the  other  House.  Cromwell, 
during  the  interval,  had  sent  uTits  to  his  House  of  Peers, 
which  consisted  of  sixty  members.  They  were  composed 
of  five  or  six  ancient  Peers,  of  several  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  distinction,  and  of  some  officers,  who  had  risen  from 
the  meanest  stations.  None  of  the  ancient  Peers,  how- 
ever, though  summoned  by  writ,  would  deign  to  accept 
of  a  seat,  which  they  must  share  with  such  companions 
as  were  assigned  them.  The  protector  endeavoured,  at 
first,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a  legal  magistrate.  He 
placed  no  guard  at  the  door  of  either  House  :  but  soon 
found  how  incompatible  liberty  is  with  military  usurpa- 
tions. By  bringing  so  great  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
adherents  into  the  other  House,  he  bad  lost  the  majority 
among  the  national  representatives.  In  consequence  of  a 
clause  in  the  humble  petition  and  advice,  the  Commons 
assumed  a  power  of  re-admitting  those  members  whom 
the  council  had  formerly  excluded.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig 
and  some  otiiers,  whom  Cromwell  had  created  Lords, 
rather  chose  to  take  their  seat  with  the  Commons.  An 
incontestable  majority  now  declared  themselves  against 
the  protector;  and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
diction of  that  other  House  which  he  had  established. 
Kven  the  validity  of  the  humble  petition  and  advice  was 
questioned ;  as  being  voted  by  a  parliament  which  lay 
under  force,  and  which  was  deprived,  by  military  violence, 
of  a  considerable  number  of  its  members.  The  protector, 
dreading  combinations  between  the  parliament  and  the 
malcontents  in  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no  leisure  for 
forming  any  conspiracy  against  him  ;  and, 
with  expressions  of  great  displeasure,  he 
dissolved  the  parliament.  When  urged  by  Fleetwood, 
and  others  of  his  friends,  not  to  precipitate  himself  into 
this  rash  measure,  he  swore  by  the  living  God,  that  they 
should  not  sit  a  moment  longer. 

These  distractions  at  home  were  not  able  to  take  off  the 
protector's  attention  from  foreign  afi'airs;  and  in  all  his 
measures  he  proceeded  with  the  same  vigour  and  enler- 


X  Fie  a.<tpire()  to  eel  possession  of  Elsioore  and  the  passage  of  the  Sound, 
fr-  HorliTi  Mitlake  in  Olhtr  Cmmxell.  lie  also  endeavoured  to  ^et 
possession  of  Bremen.    Tliurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  47B. 
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prise,  as  if  secure  of  tlie  dutv  and  attachment  of  tlie  three 
kingdoms.  His  alliance  witli  Sweden  he  still  supported  ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  assist  that  crown  in  its  successful 
enloriirises,  for  reducing  all  its  neighbours  to  subjection, 
and  rendering  itself  absolute  master  of  the  Baltic.  As 
soon  as  Spain  declared  war  against  him,  he  concluded  a 
peace  and  an  alliance  with  Fiance,  and  united  himself  in 
all  his  counsels  with  that  potent  and  ambitious  kingdom. 
Spain,  having  long  courted,  in  vain,  the  friendship  of  the 
successful  usurper,  was  reduced  at  last  to  apply  to  the 
unfortunate  prince.  Charles  formed  a  league  with  Philip, 
removed  his  small  court  to  Bruges  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  raised  four  regiments  of  his  own  subjects,  whom  he 
employed  in  the  Spanish  service.  Tlie  Duke  of  York, 
who  had,  with  applause,  served  some  campaigns  in  the 
French  army,  and  who  had  merited  the  particular  esteem 
of  Marshal  Turenne,  now  joined  his  brother,  and  con- 
tinued to  seek  military  experience  under  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  the  Prince  of  Condc. 

The  scheme  of  foreign  politics,  adopted  by  the  protector, 
was  highly  imprudent,  but  was  suitable  ^o  that  magna- 
nimity and  enterprise,  with  which  he  was  so  signally  en- 
dowed. He  was  particularly  desirous  of  conquest  and 
dominion  on  the  continent :"  and  he  sent  over  into  Flan- 
ders six  thousand  men  under  Reynolds,  who  joined  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Tiircnne.  In  the  former 
campaign,  Mardyke  was  taken,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Early  this  campaign,  siege  was  laid  to 
Dnnkirk  ;  and  when  the  Spanish  army  advanced  to  relieve 
it,  the  combined  armies  of  France  and  England  marched 
out  of  their  trenches,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  Dunes, 
where  the  Spaniards  were  totally  defeated.^  i,-  i,  i  i 
The  valour  of  tlie  English  was  much  re- 
marked on  this  occasion.  Dunkirk,  being  soon  after 
surrendered,  was  by  agreement  delivered  to  C'romwell. 
He  committed  the  government  of  that  important  place  to 
Lockhart,  a  Scotchman  of  abilities,  vi'ho  had  married  his 
niece,  and  was  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France. 

This  acquisition  was  regarded  by  the  protector  as  the 
means  only  of  obtaining  further  advan>.ages.  He  was  re- 
solved to  concert  measures  with  the  French  court  for  the 
final  conquest  and  paitition  of  the  Low  Countries.^  Had 
he  lived  much  longer,  and  maintained  his  authority  in 
England,  so  chimerical,  or  rather  so  dangerous,  a  project 
would  certainly  have  been  carried  into  execution.  And 
this  first  and  principal  step  towards  more  extensive  con- 
quest, which  France,  during  a  whole  century,  has  never 
yet  been  able,  by  an  infinite  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, fully  to  attain,  had  at  once  been  accomplished  by 
the  enterprising,  tliough  unskilfiil,  politics  of  Cromwell. 

During  these  transactions,  great  demonstrations  of 
mutual  friendship  and  regard  passed  between  the  French 
king  and  the  protector.  Lord  Faucouberg,  Cromwell's 
son-in-law,  was  despatched  to  Louis,  then  in  the  camp  be- 
fore Dunkirk ;  and  was  received  with  the  regard  usually 
paid  to  foreign  princes  by  the  French  court."  Mazarine 
sent  to  London  iiis  nephew  Mancini,  along  with  the  Duke 
of  Crequi ;  and  expressed  his  regret,  that  his  urgent  af- 
fairs should  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  had  long 
wished  for,  of  paying,  in  person,  his  respects  to  the  great- 
est man  in  the  world. 

The  protector  reaped  little  satisfaction  from  the  success 
of  his  armsv  abroad :  the  situation  in  which  he  stood  at 
lliome,  kept  him  in  perpetual  uneasiness  and  inquietude, 
lllis  administration,  so  expensive  both  by  military  eiiter- 
Iprises  and  secret  intelligence,  had  exhausted  his  revenue, 
and  involved  him  in  a  considerable  debt.  The  royalists, 
he  heard,  had  renewed  their  conspiracies  for  a  general  in. 
surrection ;  and  Ormond  was  secretly  come  over  with  a 
view  of  concerting  measures  for  the  execution  of  this  pro- 


is  nation,  and,  notwithstanding  some  disconrasements,  very 
Hint'  of  faith  for  you,  which  are  to  us,  and  I  trust  will  be  to 
r  ot' great  encouraKement.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  wilt 
you  and  us  to  deliver  up  ourselves  and  all  our  aflairs  to  the 
Father,  who  not  onlv  out  of  prerogative,  but  be- 
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ject.  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  William  Waller,  and  many  heads 
of  the  presbvlerians,  had  secretly  entered  into  the  enpise- 
ment.  Kveii  the  army  was  infected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  discontent ;  and  some  sudden  and  danj^rous  eruption 
was  every  moment  to  be  dreaded  from  it.  No  hopes  re- 
mained, after  his  violent  breach  with  the  last  parliament, 
that  he  should  ever  hi  able  to  establish,  with  general  con- 
sent, a  legal  settlement,  or  temper  the  military  with  any 
mixture  of  civil  authority.  All  his  arts  and  policy  were 
exhausted ;  and  having  so  often,  by  fraud  and  false  pre- 
tences, deceived  every  party,  and  almost  every  individual, 
he  could  no  longer  hope,  by  repeating  the  same  professions, 
to  meet  with  equal  confidence  and  regard. 

However  zealous  the  royalists,  their  conspiracy  took  not 
effect :  Willis  discovered  the  whole  to  tlie  protector.  Or- 
mond  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  he  deemed  himself  fortunate 
to  have  escaped  so  vigilant  an  administration.  Great 
numbers  were  thrown  into  prison.  A  high  court  of  justice 
was  anew  erected  for  the  trial  of  those  criminals  whose 
guilt  was  most  apparent.  Notwithstanding  the  recognition 
of  his  authority  by  the  last  parliament,  the  protector  could 
not  as  yet  trust  to  an  unbiassed  jury.  Sir  Henry  Slings- 
by,  ana  Dr.  Huet,  were  condemned  and  beheaded.  Mor- 
daunl,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  narrowly  escaped. 
The  numbers  for  his  condemnation  and  his  acquittal  were 
equal;  and  just  as  the  sentence  was  pronounced  in  his 
favour.  Colonel  Pride,  who  was  resolved  to  condemn  him, 
came  into  court.  Ashton,  Storey,  and  Bestley,  were 
hanged  in  different  streets  of  the  city. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  millenarians  in  the  army  struck 
Cromwell  with  still  greater  apprehensions.  Harrison  and 
the  other  discarded  oflicers  of  that  party  could  not  remain 
at  rest.  Stimulated  equally  by  revenge,  by  ambition,  and 
by  conscience,  they  still  harboured  in  their  breast  some 
desperate  project ;  and  there  wanted  not  ofHcers  in  the 
army,  who,  from  like  motives,  were  disposed  to  second  all 
their  undertakings.  Tlie  levellers  and  agitators  had  been 
encoui-aged  by  Cromwell  to  interpose  with  their  advice  in 
all  political  deliberations  ;  and  he  had  even  pretended  to 
honour  many  of  tliem  with  his  intimate  friendship,  while 
he  conducted  his  daring  enterprises  against  tlie  king  and 
the  parliament.  It  was  a  usual  practice  with  him,  in  order 
to  familiarize  himself  the  more  with  the  agitators,  who  were 
commonly  corporals  or  Serjeants,  to  take  them  to  bed  with 
him,  and  there,  after  prayers  and  exhortations,  to  discuss 
together  their  projects  and  principles,  political  as  well  as 
religions.  Having  assumed  the  dignity  of  protector,  he 
excluded  them  from  all  his  councils,  and  had  neither  lei- 
sure nor  inclination  to  indulge  them  any  further  in  their 
wonted  familiarities.  Among  those  who  were  enraged  at 
this  treatment  was  Sexbv,  an  active  agitator,  who  now  em- 
ployed against  him  alf  that  restless  industry  which  had 
formerly  been  exerted  in  his  favour.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  Spain ;  and  Crom- 
well, who  knew  the  distempers  of  the  army,  was  justly 
afraid  of  some  mutiny,  to  which  a  day,  an  hour,  an  instant, 
might  provide  leaders. 

Of  assassinations  likewise  he  was  apprehensive,  from 
the  zealous  spirit  which  actuated  the  soldiers.  Sinder- 
come  had  undertaken  to  murder  him ;  and  by  the  most 
unaccountable  accidents,  had  often  been  prevented  from 
executing  his  bloody  purpose.  His  design  was  discover- 
ed ;  but  the  protector  could  never  find  the  bottom  of  the 
enterprise,  nor  detect  any  of  his  accomplices.  He  was 
tried  by  a  jury  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  general  odium 
attending  that  crime,  notwithstanding  the  clear  and  full 
proof  of  his  guilt,  so  little  conviction  prevailed  of  the  pro- 
tector's right  to  the  supreme  government,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty'  that  this  conspirator  was  condemned. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  his  execution,  he  was 
found  dead  ;  from  poison,  as  is  supposed,  which  he  had 
voluntarily  taken. 

The  protector  might  better  have  supported  those  fears 
and  apprehensions  which  the  public  distempers  occasioned, 
had  he  enjoyed  any  domestic  satisfaction,  or  possessed 
any  cordial  friend  of  his  own  family,  in  whose  bosom  he 
could  safely  have  unloaded  his  anxious  and  corroding 
cares.    But  Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  actuated  by  the 
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wildest  zeal,  began  to  estrange  himself  from  him;  and 
was  enraged  to  discover  that  Cioiiiwell,  in  all  his  enter- 
prises, had  entertained  views  of  promoting  his  own 
grandeur,  more  than  of  encouraging  jiiety  and  religion,  of 
which  he  made  such  fervent  professions.  His  eldest 
daughter,  married  to  Fleetwoo<l,  had  adopted  republican 
principles  so  vehement,  that  she  could  not  with  patience 
behold  power  lodged  in  a  single  person,  even  in  her  in- 
dulgent father.  His  other  daughters  were  no  less  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  royal  cause,  and  regretted  the  vio- 
lences and  iniquities  into  which  they  thought  tlieir  family 
had  so  unhappily  been  traus|>orted.  Above  all,  the  sick- 
ness of  Mrs.  Clavpole,  his  peculiar  favourite,  a  lady  en- 
dued with  many  tiumane  virtues  and  amiable  accomplish- 
ments, depressed  his  anxious  mind,  and  poisoned  all  his 
enjoyments.  She  had  entertained  a  high  regard  for  Dr. 
Huet,  lately  executed  ;  and  being  refused  his  pardon,  the 
melancholy  of  her  temper,  increased  by  her  distempered 
body,  had  prompted  her  to  lament  to  her  father  all  his 
sanguinary  measures,  and  urge  him  to  compunction  for 
those  heinous  crimes  into  which  his  fatal  ambition  had  be- 
trayed him.  Her  death,  which  followed  soon  after,  gave 
new  edge  to  every  word  which  slie  had  uttered. 

All  composure  of  mind  was  now  for  ever  fled  from  the  1 
protector  :  he  felt  that  the  grandeur  which  he  had  attained  ' 
with  so  much  guilt  and  courage,  could  not  insure  him 
that  tranquillitv  which  it  belongs  to  virtue  alone,  and 
moderation,  fully  to  ascertain.  Overwhelmed  with  the 
load  of  public  atfiirs,  dreading  perpetually  some  fatal  ac- 
cident in  his  disteniuered  government,  seeing  nothing 
around  him  but  treacnerous  friends  or  enraged  enemies, 
possessing  the  confidence  of  no  party,  restin^his  title  on 
no  principle,  civil  or  religious,  he  founoTRis  power  to  de- 
pend on  so  delicate  a  poise  of  factions  and  interests,  as 
the  smallest  event  was  able,  without  anv  preparation,  in  a 
moment  to  overturn.  Death  too,  whicfi  witn  such  signal 
intrepidity  he  had  braved  in  the  field,  being  incessantly 
threatened  by  the  poniards  of  fanatical  or  interested  assas- 
sins, was  ever  present  to  his  terrified  apprehension,  and 
haunted  him  in  every  scene  of  business  or  repose.  Each 
action  of  his  life  betrayed  the  terrors  under  which  he  la- 
boured. The  aspect  of"  strangers  was  uneasy  to  him  :  with 
a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  surveyed  every  face  to 
which  he  was  not  daily  accustomed.  He  never  moved  a 
step  without  strong  guards  attending  him  :  he  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes,  and  further  secured  himself  by  ofiensive 
weapons,  a  sword,  felchion,  and  pistols,  which  he  always 
carried  about  him.  He  returned  from  no  place  by  the  di- 
rect road,  or  by  the  same  way  which  he  went.  Every 
journey  he  performed  with  hurry  and  precipitation.  Sel- 
dom lie  slept  above  three  niglits  together  in  the  same 
chamber :  and  he  never  let  it  be  known  beforehand  what 
chamber  he  intended  to  choose,  nor  intrusted  himself  in 
any  which  was  not  provided  with  back  doors,  at  which 
centinels  were  carefully  placed.  Society  terrified  him, 
while  he  reflected  on  his  numerous,  unknown,  and  im- 
placable enemies  :  solitude  astonished  him,  by  withdraw- 
ing that  protection  which  he  found  so  necessary  for  his~ 
security. 

His^ody  also,  from  the  contagion  of  his  sickness  of  tlie  \^ 
anxious  mind,  began  to  be  affected  ;  and  his  protector, 
health  seemed  sensibly  to  decline.  He  was  seized  with  a 
slow  fever,  which  changed  into  a  tertian  ague.  For  the 
space  of  a  week,  no  dangerous  symptoms  appeared  ;  and 
in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  he  was  able  to  walk  abroad.  At 
length  the  fever  increased,  and  he  himself  began  to  enter- 
tain some  thoughts  of  death,  and  to  cast  his  eye  towards 
tiiat  future  existence,  whose  idea  had  once  been  intimately 
present  to  him  ;  thougli  since,  in  the  hurry  of  affairs,  ana 
in  the  shock  of  wars  and  factions,  it  had, "no  doubt,  been 
considerably  obliterated.  He  asked  Goodwin,  one  of  his 
preachers,  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  that  the  elect  could 
never  fall  or  suffer  a  final  reprobation.  "  Nothing  more  j 
certain,"  replied  the  preacher.  "  Then  am  I  safe,"  said 
the  protector :  "  for  I  am  sure  that  once  I  was  in  a  state) 
of  grace." 

His  physicians  were  sensible  of  the  perilous  condition 
to  which  his  distemper  had  reduced  him :  but  his  chaplains. 
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by  their  prayers,  visions,  and  revelations,  so  liuoyed  up 
his  hopes,  tliat  tie  began  to  believe  his  life  out  of  all  dan- 
ger. A  favourable  answer,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  re- 
turned by  Heaven  to  the  petitions  of  all  tlie  godly  ;  and  he 
relied  oil  their  asseverations  much  more  than  on  the 
opinion  of  the  most  experienced  physicians.  "  I  tell  you," 
he  cried  witli  confidence  to  the  hitter,  "  I  tell  vou,  I  shall 
not  die  of  this  distemper :  I  am  well  assured  of  my  re- 
covery. It  is  promised  by  the  Lord,  not  only  to  my  sup- 
plications, but  to  those  of  men  who  hold  a  stricter  com- 
m*-ce  and  more  intimate  correspondence  with  him.  Ye 
may  have  skill  in  your  profession  ;  but  nature  can  do  move 
than  all  the  physicians  m  the  world,  and  God  is  far  above 
nature."''  Kay,  to  such  a  degree  of  madness  did  their  en- 
thusiastic assui-ances  amount,  that  upon  a  fast  day,  which 
was  observed  on  his  account  both  at  Ilanipton-court  and 
at  Whitehall,  they  did  not  so  much  pray  for  his  health,  as 
give  thanks  for  the  undoubted  pledges  which  they  had  re- 
ceived of  his  recovery.  Ilehimself  was  overheard  offering 
up  his  addresses  to  lleaven  ;  and  so  far  had  the  illusions  of 
fanaticism  prevaded  over  the  plainest  dictates  of  natural 
morality,  that  he  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  mediator, 
in  interceding  for  his  people,  than  that  of  a  criminal,  whose 
atrocious  violation  of  social  duty  had,  from  every  tribunal, 
human  and  divine,  merited  the  severest  vengeance. 

Meauwliile  all  the  symptoms  began  to  weiir  a  more  fatal 
aspect;  and  tlie  physicians  were  oblige. I  to  break  silence, 
and  to  declare,  that  the  protector  could  not  survive  the 
next  fit  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  council  was 
alarmed.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  know  his  will  with 
regard  to  his  successor.  His  senses  were  gone,  and  he 
could  not  now  express  his  intentions.  They  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  mean  that  his  eldest  son,  Richard, 
should  succeed  him  in  the  protectorship.  A  simple 
affirmative  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  extorted  from  him.  Soon 
after,  on  the  3d  of  September,  that  very  day  which  he  had 
always  considered  as  the  most  fortunate  for  him,  he 
His  expired.     A  violent  tempest,  which  imme- 

'  diately  succeeded  his  death,  served  as  a  sub- 
ject of  discourse  to  the  vulgar.  His  partisans,  as  well  as 
his  enemies,  were  fond  of  remarking  this  event ;  and  each 
of  them  endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  it 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  particular  ])rejudices. 
,„ ,  .       .  The  writers,  attached  to  the  memory  of 
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tins  wonderlul  person,  make  his  character, 
with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  most  extravagant 
panegyric  ;  his  enemies  form  such  a  representation  of  his 
moral  qualities  as  resembles  the  most  virulent  invective. 
Both  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  supported  by  such 
striking  circumstances  in  his  conduct  and  fortune,  as  be- 
stow on  their  representation  a  great  air  of  probability. 
"  What  can  be  more  extraordinary,"  it  is  said,e  "  tlian  that 
a  person  of  (irivate  birth  and  education,  no  fortune,  no  emi- 
nent qualities  of  body,  which  have  sometimes,  nor  shining 
talents  of  mind,  which  have  often,  raised  men  to  the  highest 
dignities,  should  have  the  courage  to  attemiit,  and  the 
abilities  to  execute,  so  great  a  design  as  the  subverting  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  best  established  monarchies  in  the 
world  ?  That  he  should  have  the  power  and  boldness  to 
put  his  prince  and  master  to  an  open  and  infamous  death  ? 
Should  banish  that  numerous  and  strongly  allied  family '( 
Cover  all  these  temerities  under  a  seeming  obedience  to  a 
iiarliament,  in  h  hose  service  he  pretended  to  be  retained  ? 
Trample  too  upon  that  parliament  in  their  turn,  and  scorn- 
fully expel  them  as  soon  as  they  gave  him  ground  of  dissa- 
tisfaction? Erect  in  their  place  t)ie  dominion  of  the  saints, 
and  give  reality  to  the  most  visionary  idea,  which  the  heat- 
ed imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever  able  to  entertain  ? 
Suppress  again  that  monster  in  its  infancy,  and  openly  set 
up  himself  above  all  things  that  ever  w^ere  called  sovereign 
in  England  ?  Overcome  first  all  his  enemies  by  arms,  and 
all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice?  Serve  all  parties 
patiently  for  a  while,  and  command  them  victoriously  at 
last?  Overrun  each  corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  sub- 
due, with  equal  facility,  both  the  riches  of  the  south,  and 
tlie  poverty  of  the  north  ?  Be  feared  and  courted  by  all 
foreign  princes,  and  be  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the 
earth?  Call  together  parliaments  with  a  word  of  his  pen, 
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and  scatter  them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ?  Re- 
duce to  subjection  a  warlike  and  discontented  nation  by 
means  of  a  mutinous  army  ?  Command  a  mutinous  army 
by  means  of  seditious  and  factious  officers?  Be  humbly 
and  daily  petitioned,  that  he  would  be  pleased,  at  the  rate 
of  millions  a  year,  to  be  hired  as  master  of  those  who  had 
hired  him  before  to  be  their  servant '!  Have  the  estates  and 
lives  of  three  nations  as  much  at  his  disposal  as  was  once 
the  little  inheritance  of  his  father,  and  be  as  noble  and 
liberal  in  the  spending  of  them  ?  And  lastly,  (for  there  is 
no  end  of  enumerating  every  particular  of  his  glory,)  with 
one  word  bequeath  all  this  power  and  splendour  to  his 
posterity?  Die  possessed  of  peace  at  home,  and  triumph 
abroad  ?  Be  buried  among  kings,  and  with  more  than  regal 
solemnity ;  and  leave  a  name  behind  him  not  to  be  extin- 
guished but  with  the  whole  world  ;  which  as  it  was  too 
little  for  his  praise,  so  might  it  have  been  for  his  conquests, 
if  the  short  line  of  his  mortal  life  could  have  stretched  out 
to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  designs." 

My  intention  is  not  to  disfigure  this  picture,  drawn  by  so 
masterly  a  hand  :  I  shall  only  endeavour  to  remove  from  it 
somewhat  of  the  marvellous;  a^cjrcuiustauce,  which,  oil 
aiioccasionSj_giyes  much  gtouudjbr  doubt  and  suspicion. 
It  seems  to"  me,  that  the  circumstance  of  CromwelTs  litis, 
in  which  his  abilities  are  principally  discovered,  is  his  rising 
li'om  a  private  station,  in  opposition  to  so  many  rivals,  so 
much  advanced  before  him,  to  a  high  command  and  au- 
thority in  the  army.  His  great  courage,  his  signal  military 
talents,  his  eminent  dexterity  and  address,  were  all  requi- 
site for  this  important  acquisition.  Yet  will  not  this  pro- 
motion appear  the  effect  of  supernatural  abilities,  when 
we  consider,  that  Fairfax  himself,  a  private  gentleman,  who 
had  not  the  advantage  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  had,  through 
the  same  steps,  attained  even  a  superior  rank,  and,  if  en- 
dued with  common  capacity  and  penetration,  had  been 
able  to  retain  it.  To  incite  such  an  army  to  rebellion 
against  the  parliament,  required  no  uncommon  art  or  in- 
•dustry  :  to  have  kept  them  in  obedience  had  been  the  more 
(difficult  enterprise.  When  the  breach  was  once  formed 
'  between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  a  supreme  and  ab- 
solute authority,  from  that  moment,  is  devolved  on  the 
general ;  and  if  he  be  afterwards  pleased  to  employ  artifice 
or  policy,  it  may  be  regarded  on  most  occasions  as  great 
condescension,  if  not  as  superfluous  caution.  That  Crom- 
well was  ever  able  really  to  blind  or  overreach  either  the 
king  or  the  republicans,  does  not  appear :  as  they  possessed 
no  means  of  resisting  the  force  under  his  command,  they 
were  glad  to  temporize  with  him,  and,  by  seeming  to  be 
deceived,  wait  for  opportunities  of  freeing  themselves  from 
his  dominion.  If  he  seduced  the  military  fanatics,  it  is 
{to  be  considered  that  their  interests  and  his  evidently  con- 
jcurred,  that  their  ignorance  and  low  education  exposed 
I  them  to  the  grossest  imposition,  and  that  he  himself  was 
lat  bottom  as  frantic  an  enthusiast  as  the  worst  of  them, 
[and,  in  order  to  obtain  their  confidence,  needed  but  to  dis- 
1  play  those  vulgar  and  ridiculous  habits,  which  he  had 
learly  acquired,  and  on  which  he  set  so  high  a  value.  An 
jarmy  is  so  forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  so  coarse  a  wea- 
tpon,  that  any  hand  which  wields  it  may,  without  much 
jdexterity,  perform  any  operation,  and  attain  any  ascendant 
Jin  human  society. 

The  domestic  administration  of  Cromwell,  though  it 
discovers  great  abilities,  was  conducted  without  any  plan 
either  of  liberty  or  arbitrary  power  :  perhaps,  his  difficult 
situation  admitted  of  neither.  His  foreign  enterprises, 
though  full  of  intrepidity,  were  pernicious  to  national 
interest,  and  seem  more  the  result  of  impetuous  fury  or 
narrow  ])rejudices,  than  of  cool  foresight  and  deliberation. 
An  eminent  personage,  however,  he  was  in  many  respects, 
and  even  a  superior  genius ;  but  unequal  and  irregular  in 
his  operations.  And  though  luit  (Icfrciive  in  any  talent, 
except  that  of  elocution,  the  alilitus  wlm  li  in  lilin  were 
most  admirable,  and  which  mosl  c  nnlrilniril   to  his  mar- 

tvelloiis  success,  were  the  magiianiincjus  lesohilinn  of  his 
enterprises,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  discovering  the 
clianu  ters,  and  practising  on  the  weaknesses,  of  mankind. 
1  If  we  survey  the  moral  character  of  Cromwell  with  that 
(indulgence  which  is  due  to  the  blindness  and  infirmities 
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of  the  hiinian  species,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  load  his| 
niemorv  with  such  violent  reproaches  as  those  which  his) 
enemies  usually  throw  upon  it.  Amidst  the  passions  and  | 
prejudices  of  that  |>erion,  that  he  should  prefer  the  par- 
liamentary to  the  royal  cause,  will  not  appear  extraordinary; 
since,  even  at  present,  some  men  of  sense  and  knowledge 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
justice  of  the  quarrel,  mav  be  regarded  as  doubtful  and 
uncertain.  The  murder  of  the  king,  the  most  atrocious  of 
all  his  actions,  was  to  him  covered  under  a  mishty  cloud  of 
republican  and  fanatical  illusions ;  and  it  is  not  impossible, 
but  he  might  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  the  most 
meritorious  action  that  he  could  perform.  His  subse- 
quent usurpation  was  the  effect  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
ambition  ;  nor  is  it  eiLsy  to  see,  how  the  various  factions 
could  at  that  time  have  been  restrained,  vvithout  a  mixture 
of  military  and  arbitrary  authority.  Tlie  private  deport- 
ment of  Cromwell,  as  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  a  fnend, 
is  exposed  to  no  considerable  censure,  if  it  does  not  rather 
merit  praise.  And,  upon  the  whole,  his  character  does  not| 
appear  more  extraordinary  and  unusual  by  the  mixture  ofj 
so  much  absurdity  with  so  much  penetration,  than  by  his 
tempering  such  violent  ambition  and  such  enraeed  fanati-] 
cism  with  so  much  regard  to  justice  and  humanity. 

Cromwell  was  in  the  fifty-ninth  yearof  his  age  when  he 
died.  He  was  of  a  robust  frame  of  body,  and  of  a  manly, 
though  not  of  an  agreeable,  aspect.  He  left  only  two  sons, 
Richard  and  Henrv  ;  and  three  daughters,  one  married  to 
General  Fleetwood,  anotlier  to  Lord  P'auconbevg,  a  third 
to  Lord  Rich.  His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young. 
His  mother  lived  till  after  he  was  protector ;  and,  contrary 
to  her  orders,  he  buried  her  wth  great  pomp  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  She  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his 
power  or  person  were  ever  in  safety.  At  every  noise  which 
she  heard,  she  exclaimed  that  her  son  was  murdered ;  and 
was  never  satisfied  that  he  was  alive,  if  she  did  not  receive 
frequent  visits  from  him'.  She  was  a  decent  woman,  and, 
by  her  frugality  and  industry,  had  raised  and  educated  a 
numerous  family  upon  a  small  fortune.  She  had  even 
been  obliged  to  set  up  a  brewery  at  Huntingdon,  which 
she  managed  to  good  advantage.  Hence  Cromwell,  in  the 
invectives  of  that  age,  is  often  stigmatized  with  the  name 
of  the  brewer.  Ludlow,  by  wav  of  insult,  mentions  the 
great  accession,  which  he  would  receive  to  liis  royal  reve- 
nues upon  his  mother's  death,  who  possessed  a  jointure 
of  sixty  pounds  a  year  ujion  his  estate.  She  was  of  a  good 
family,  of  the  name  of  Stuart ;  remotely  allied,  as  is  by 
some  supposed,  to  the  royal  family. 


CHAP.  LXII. 

Richard  acknowledged  protector — A  pnrliampnt — Cabal  of  WalliDgford 
Ilcu&e — Hichard  deposed — Long  parliament  or  Rump  restored — Con- 
spiracy ot  the  royalists — tnsurrectinn — Suppressed — Parliament  ex- 
pelled— Committee  ot  safety — Foreign  affairs — General  Monk — Monk 
declares  for  the  Parliament — Parliament  restored — Monk  enters  Lon- 
don, declares  for  a  free  parliament — Secluded  members  restored — long 
parliament  dissolved — Kew  parliament — The  Restoration— Manners 
a^d  Arts. 

n  1658  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  °^  Cromwell's  policy  had 
been  so  often  practised  that  they  began  to 
lose  their  effect ;  and  his  power,  instead  of  being  confirmed 
by  time  and  success,  seemed  every  day  to  become  more 
unceitain  and  precarious.  His  friends  the  most  closely 
connected  with  him,  and  his  counsellors  the  most  trusted, 
were  entering  into  cabals  against  his  authority  ;  and  with 
all  his  penetration  into  the  characters  of  men,  he  could  not 
find  any  ministers  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Men  of  probity 
and  honour,  he  knew,  would  not  submit  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  an  usurpation  violent  and  illegal :  those  who 
were  free  from  the  restraint  of  principle,  might  betray, 
from  interest,  that  cause,  in  which,  from  no  better  motives, 
they  had  enlisted  themselves.  Even  those  on  whom  he 
conferred  any  favour,, never  deemed  the  recompence  an 
equivalent  for  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  to  obtain  it  : 
whoever  was  refused  anv  demand,  justified  his  anger  liv 
the  specious  colours  of  conscience  and  of  dutv.  .Such 
difficulties  surrounded  the  protector,  that  his  dying  at  so 
critical  a  time  is  esteemed  bv  manv  the  most  fortunate  cir- 


cumstance that  ever  attended  him ;  and  it  was  thought, 
that  all  his  courage  and  dexterity  could  not  much  longer 
have  extended  his  usurped  administration. 

But  when  that  potent  hand  was  removed,  which  con- 
ducted the  government,  every  one  expected  a  sudden  dis- 
solution of  the  unwieldy  and  ill-jointed  fabric.  Richard, 
a  young  man  of  no  experience,  educated  in  the  country, 
accustomed  to  a  retired  life,  unacquainted  with  the  officers, 
and  unknown  to  them,  recommended  by  no  military  ex- 
ploits, endeared  by  no  familiarities,  could  not  long,  it  was 
thought,  maintain  that  authority  which  his  father  had  ac- 
quired by  so  many  valorous  achievements,  and  such  signal 
successes.  And  when  it  was  observed,  that  he  possessed 
only  the  virtues  of  private  life,  which  in  his  situation  were 
so  many  vices ;  that  indolence,  incapacity,  irresolution, 
attended  his  facility  and  good  nature  ;  the  various  hopes 
of  men  were  excited  by  the  expectation  of  some  great  event 
or  revolution.  For  some  time,  however,  the  public  was 
disappointed  in  this  opinion.  The  council  jjjj|,„(jac 
recocnised  the  succession  of  Richard  :  Fleet-  knowiedged 
wood,  in  whose  favour  it  was  supposed  pro'tctor. 
Cromwell  had  formerly  made  a  will,  renounced  all  claim 
or  pretension  to  the  protectorship :  Henry,  Richard's 
brother,  who  governed  Ireland  with  popularity,  insured 
him  the  obedience  of  that  kingdom  :  Monk,  whose  au- 
thority was  well  established  in  Scotland,  being  much 
attached  to  the  family  of  Cromwell,  immediately  pro- 
claimed the  new  protector :  the  army,  every  where,  the 
fleet,  acknowledged  his  title :  above  ninety  addresses, 
from  the  counties  and  most  considerable  corporations,  con- 
gratulated hira  on  his  accession,  in  all  the  terms  of  duti- 
ful allegiance:  foreign  ministers  were  forward  in  paying 
him  the  usual  compliments  :  and  Richard,  whose  moder- 
ate, unambitious  character  never  would  have  led  him  to 
contend  for  empire,  was  tempted  to  accept  of  so  rich  an 
inheritance,  which  seemed  to  be  tendered  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  all  mankind. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment,  in  order  to  furnish  supplies,  both  for       ^"  laroen  . 
the  ordinary  administration,  and  for  fulfilling  those  en- 
gagements with  foreign  princes,  particularly  Sweden,  into 
which  the  late  protector,  had  entered.    In  hopes  of  ob- 
taining greater  influence  in  elections,  the  ancient  right  was 
restored  to  all  the  small  boroughs  ;  and  the  counties  were 
allowed  no  more  than  their  usual  members.     The  House 
of  Peers,  or  the  other  House,  consisted  of 
the  same  persons  that  had  been  appointed       '     ' 
by  Oliver. 

All  the  Commons,  at  first,  signed,  without  .^^^  ^ 
hesitation,  an  ensragement  not  to  alter  tlie  ' 
present  government.  They  next  proceeded  to  examine 
tlie  humble  petition  and  advice  ;  and  after  great  opposition 
and  many  vehement  debates,  it  was  at  length,  with  much 
diflBculty,  carried  by  the  court-party  to  confirm  it.  An 
acknowledgment  too  of  the  authority  of  the  other  House 
was  extorted  from  them  ;  though  it  was  resolved  not  to 
treat  this  House  of  Peers  with  any  greater  respect  than 
they  should  return  to  the  Commons.  A  declaration  was 
also  made,  that  the  establishment  of  the  other  House 
should  nowise  prejudice  the  right  of  such  of  the  ancient 
peers  as  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  adhered  to 
the  parliament.  But  in  all  these  proceedinL'S,  the  opposi- 
tion among  the  Commons  was  so  considerable,  and  the 
debates  were  so  much  prolonged,  that  all  business  was 
retarded,  and  great  alarm  given  to  the  partisans  of  the 
young  protector. 

But  there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greater  dan- 
gers were  justly  apprehended.  The  most  considerable 
officers  of  the  army,  and  even  Fleetwood,  brother-in-law 
to  the  protector,  w"ere  entering  into  cabals  against  him. 
No  character  in  human  society  is  more  danirerous  than  that 
of  the  fanatic;  because,  if  attended  with  weak  judgment,  he 
is  exposed  to  the  suosestion  of  others ;  if  supported  by 
more  discernment,  he  is  entirely  governed  by  his  own 
illusions,  which  sanctify  his  most  selfish  views  and  pas- 
sions. Fleetwood  was  of  the  former  species;  and  as  he 
was  extremely  addicted  to  a  republic,  and  even  to  the  fifth 
monarchy,  or  dominion  of  the  saints,  it  was  easy  for  those, 
who  had  insinuated  themselves  into  his  confidence,  to 
instil  disgusts  against  the  dignity  of  protector.    The  whole 
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republican  isirty  in  the  army,  wliidi  was  still  consiilera- 
ble,  Fitz,  Mason,  Moss,  I'arley,  united  themselves  to  that 
general.  The  otlicers  too  of  the  same  p;uty,  whom  t'rom- 
well  liail  discarded,  Overton,  Ludlow,  Kich,  Okey,  Alured, 
bespin  to  appear,  and  to  recover  tlial  authority,  whicli  had 
been  only  lor  a  time  s\ispended.  A  party  likewise,  who 
found  thcmsi'lvcs  eclipsed  in  Uicliard's  favour,  Sydenham, 
Kelsey,  lirny,  llsiires,  joined  the  cabal  of  the  others. 
Even  Desborow,  the  protector's  nnclo,  lent  his  authority 
to  that  faction.  Hut  ahove  all,  the  intriirnes  of  l/unbert, 
wlio  was  now  roused  from  his  rctreul,  iiiHamed  all  those 
dangerous  humours,  and  threalmed  the  nation  with  some 
great  convulsion.  The  discontented  otticeis  estal)lished 
their  meetings  in  Fleetwood's  apartments ;  and  because 
Cabsl  of  Wai-  he  dwelt  in  \\  aUmgford-house,  the  party  re- 
liusiiinl-iiouse.     ceived  a  denomination  from  that  place. 

Richard,  who  possessed  neither  resolution  nor  penetra- 
tion, was  prevailed  to  give  an  unguarded  consent  for 
calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who  might  make  him 
proposals,  as  they  pretended,  for  the  good  of  the  array. 
No  sooner  were  tfiey  assembled  than  they  voted  a  remon- 
strance. They  there  lamented,  that  the  pood  old  cause,  as 
they  termed  it,  that  is,  the  cause  for  wliich  they  had  en- 
gaged against  the  late  king,  was  entirely  neglected  ;  and 
they  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military  power 
should  be  intrusted  to  some  person,  in  whom  they  might 
all  confide.  The  city  militia,  infiuenced  by  two  aldermen, 
Tichburn  and  Ireton,  expressed  the  same  resolution  of 
adhering  to  the  good  old  aiiise. 

The  protector  was  .justly  alarmed  at  those  movements 
among  tlie  officers.  The  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided were,  all  of  them,  excepting  Broghil,  men  of  civil 
characters  and  professions;  Fiennes,  Thurloe,  Whitlocke, 
Wolseley;  who  could  only  assist  him  with  their  advice 
and  opinion.  He  possessed  none  of  those  arts  which 
were  proper  to  gain  an  enthusiastic  army.  Murmurs 
being  thrown  out  against  some  promotions  which  lie  had 
made,  Would  you  have  me,  said  he,  prefer  none  but  the 
goil/i/  >  Here  is  Dick  I»g(ddsbu,  continued  he,  who  can 
vcit)itr  pray  nor  preach ;  i,et  will  I  trust  him  lef'ore  ye  all.^ 
This  imprudence  gave  great  offence  to  the  pretended  saints. 
The  other  qualities  of  the  protector  were  correspondent  to 
these  sentiments  :  he  was  of  a  gentle,  humane,  and  iiener- 
ous  disposition.  Some  of  his  party  offering  to  put  an  end 
to  those  intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he  declared, 
that  he  would  not  purchase  power  or  dominion  by  such 
sanguinary  measures. 

The  parliament  was  no  less  alarmed  at  the  military 
cabals.  They  voted  that  there  should  be  no  meeting  or 
general  council  of  officers,  except  with  the  protector's  con- 
sent, or  by  his  orders.  This  vote  brought  affairs  imme- 
diately to  a  rupture.  The  officers  hastened  to  Richard 
and  demanded  of  him  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament. 
Desborow,  a  man  of  a  clownish  and  brutal  nature,  threat- 
ened liim.  if  he  should  refuse  compliance.  The  protector 
wanted  the  resolution  to  deny,  and  possessed  little  ability 
to  resist.    The   parliament  was   dissolved  ;    and   by   the 

AyrWKai.    same  act  the  protector  was,  by  every  one, 

Hirhard  lie-  considered  as  eff'ectually  dethroned.  Soon 
pose  .        ^j-j^^  1^^  signed  his  demission  in  form. 

Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland,  was  endowed  with  the 
same  moderate  disposition  as  Richard  ;  but  as  he  possess- 
ed more  vigour  and  capacity,  it  was  apprehended  that  he 
might  make  resistance.  His  popularity  in  Ireland  was 
great;  and  even  his  personal  authority,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  was  considerable.  Had  his  ambition  been  very 
eager,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  able  to  create  disturbance  : 
but  being  threatened  by  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Colonel 
John  .lones,  and  other  officers,  he  very  quietly  resi<;ncd 
his  command,  and  retired  to  Eneland.  lie  had  once 
entertained  thoughts,  which  he  had  not  resolution  to  exe- 
cute, of  proclaiming  the  kins  in  Dublin.'' 

Thus  fell  suddenly,  and  from  an  enormous  height,  but 
by  a  rare  fortune  without  any  hurt  or  injury,  the  family  of 
the  Cromwells.  Richard  continued  to  possess  an  estate, 
which  was  moderate,  and  burdened  too  with  a  large  debt, 
which  he  had  contracted  for  the  interment  of  his  father. 
After  the  restoration,  though  he  remained  unmolested,  he 


thought  proper  to  travel  for  some  years ;  and  at  I'ezenas  in 
Languedoc  he  was  introduced,  under  a  borrowed  name, 
to  the  Prince  of  Conti.  'I'hat  prince  talked  of  English 
affairs,  broke  out  into  admiration  of  Cromwell's  courage 
and  capacity.  "  But  as  for  that  poor  pitiful  fellow, 
Richard,"  said  he,  "  what  has  become  of  him?  How 
could  he  be  such  a  blockhead  as  to  reap  no  greater  benefit 
from  all  his  father's  crimes  and  successes  ?"  Richard  ex- 
tended his  peaceful  and  quiet  life  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
and  died  not  till  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
His  social  virtues,  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  capa- 
city, met  with  a  recoinpence  more  precious  than  noisy 
fame,  and  more  suitable,  contentment  and  tranquillity. 

The  council  of  officers,  now  possessed  of  su|irenie  au- 
thority, deliberated  what  form  of  government  they  should 
establish.  Many  of  them  seemed  inclined  to  exercise  the 
power  of  the  sword  in  the  most  open  manner;  but  as  it 
was  ajiprehended  that  the  people  would  with  great  diffi- 
culty be  induced  to  pay  taxes,  levied  bv  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure ;  it  was  agreed  to  preserve  t)ie  sliadow  of  civil 
administration,  and  ta  revive  the  long  parliament,  which 
had  been  expelled  by  Cromwell.  TThat  assembly  could 
not  be  dissolved,  it  was  asserted,  but  by  their  own  con- 
sent; and  violence  had  interrupted,  but  was  not  able  to 
destroy,  their  riglit  to  government.  The  officers  also  ex- 
pected that,  as  these  members  had  sufficiently  felt  their 
own  weakness,  they  would  be  contented  to  act  in  subor- 
dination to  die  military  commanders,  and  would  thence- 
forth allow  all  the  authorily  to  remain  where  the  power 
was  so  visibly  vested. 

The  officers  applied  to  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  and  pro- 
posed to  him,  that  the  parliament  should  resume  their 
seats.  Lenthal  was  of  a  low,  timid  spirit ;  and,  being 
uncertain  what  issue  might  attend  these  measures,  was 
desirous  of  evading  the  propo.sal.  He  replied,  that  he 
could  by  no  means  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  officers ; 
being  engaged  in  a  business  of  far  greater  importance  to 
himself,  which  he  could  not  omit  on  any  account,  because 
it  concerned  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  The  officers 
pressed  him  to  tell  what  it  might  be.  He  was  preparing, 
tie  said,  to  participate  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  he  re- 
solved to  take  next  sabbath.  They  insisted,  that  mercy 
was  preferable  to  sacrifice,  and  that  he  could  not  better  pre- 
pare himself  for  that  great  duty,  than  by  contributing  to  the 
public  service.  All  their  remonstrances  had  no  effect. 
However,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  speaker  being  in- 
formed diat  a  quorum  of  Uie  House  was  likely  to  meet, 
tlionsht  proper,  notwithstanding  the  .salvation  of  his  soul, 
as  Ludlow  observes,  to  join  them  ;  and  the  House  imme- 
diately proceeded  upon  business.  The  secluded  mem- 
bers attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  resume  tlieir  seats  among 
them. 

Thenumbersof  this  parliament  were  small,  j^^  ^^|.^ 
little  exceeding  seventy  members  ;  their  an-  meni.^oi''ilu'mp, 
thority  in  the  nation,  ever  since  thev  had  restored, 
been  purged  by  the  army,  was  extremely  diminished;  and 
after  their  expulsion  had  been  totally  annihilated  :  but 
being  all  of  them  men  of  violent  ambition  ;  some  of  them 
men  of  experience  and  capacity ;  they  were  resolved, 
since  they  enjoyed  the  title  of  the  supreme  authority,  and 
observed  that  some  appearance  of  a  parliament  was  re- 
quisite for  the  purposes  of  the  army,  not  to  act  a  subor- 
dinate part  to  those  who  acknowledged  themselves  their 
servants.  They  chose  a  council,  in  which  they  took  care 
that  the  officers  of  Wallingford-house  should  not  be  the 
majority :  they  appointed  Fleetwood  lieutenant-general, 
but  inserted  in  his  commission,  that  it  should  only  con- 
tinue during  the  pleasure  of  the  House:  they  chose  seven 
persons  who  should  nominate  to  such  commands  as  be- 
came vacant :  and  they  voted  that  all  commissions  should 
be  received  from  the  speaker,  and  be  assigned  by  him  in 
the  name  of  the  House.  These  precaution.s,  the  tendency 
of  which  was  visible,  gave  great  disgust  to  the  general 
officers;  and  their  discontent  would  immediately  have 
broken  out  into  some  resolution  fatal  to  the  parliament, 
had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  apprehensions  of  danger 
from  the  common  enemy. 

The  bulk  of  the  nation  consisted  of  royalists  and  pros- 
it Carte's  ColIectioDS,  vtl.  ii.  p.  C1.1. 
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bvterians;  and  to  both  these  parties  the  dominion  of  the 
pretended  parliament  had  ever  been  to  the  last  decree 
odious.  \\  hen  that  assembly  wa.s  expelled  by  Cromwell, 
rontempt  had  succeeded  to  hatred ;  and  no  reserve  had 
been  used  in  expressing  the  utmost  derision  against  the 
impotent  ambition  of  these  usurpers.  Seeing  them  rein- 
stated in  authority,  all  orders  of  men  felt  the  highest  in- 
dignation, together  with  apprehensions,  lest  such  tyran- 
nical rulers  should  exert  their  power  by  taking  vengeance 
upon  their  enemies,  who  had  so  openly  insulted  them. 
A  secret  reconciliation,  therefore,  was  made  between  the 
ri^-al  parties,  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  burying  former  en- 
mities in  oblivion,  all  efforts  should  be  used  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Kump;  so  they  called  the  parliament,  in 
allusion  to  that  part  of  the  animal  body.  The  presby- 
terians,  sensible  from  experience  that  their  passion  for 
liberty,  however  laudable,  had  carried  them  into  unwar- 
rantable ^cesses,  were  willing  to  lav  aside  ancient 
jealousies,  and,  at  all  hazards,  to  restore  the  roval  family. 
The  nobility,  the  gentry,  bent  their  passionate  endeavours 
to  the  same  enterprisej  by  which  alone  they  could  be  re- 
deemed from  slavery.  And  no  man  was  so  remote  from 
party,  so  indifferent  to  public  good,  as  not  to  feel  the  most 
ardent  wishes  for  the  dissolution  of  that  tyranny  which, 
whether  the  civil  or  the  military  part  of  it  were  corisidered, 
appeared  equally  oppressive  aiid  ruinous  to  the  nation, 
c.mspirarv  nf  Jlordaunt,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
ii«  rojaiis.3,  on  his  trial  before  the  high  court  of  justice, 
seemed  rather  animated  than  daunted  witli  past  danger ; 
and  ha^-ing,  by  his  resolute  behaviour,  obtained  the  highest 
confidence  of  the  royal  party,  he  was  now  become  the 
centre  of  all  their  conspiracies.  In  many  counties,  a  re- 
solution was  taken  to  rise  in  arms.  Lortl  Willoughby  of 
Parham,  and  Sir  Horatio  Townshend,  undertook  to  secure 
Lj'nn ;  Genera!  Massey  engaged  to  seize  Gloucester ; 
Lord  Newport,  Littleton,  and  other  gentlemen,  conspired 
to  take  possession  of  Shrewsbury  :  Sir  George  Booth,  of 
Chester;  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,' of  Xorth  Wales;  Arun- 
del, PoUar,  Granville,  Tre!a^vnev,  of  Plymouth  and  Ex- 
eter. A  day  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  all  these 
enterprises.  And  the  king,  attended  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  secretly  arrived  at  Calais,  with' a  resolution  of 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  loyal  subjects.  The 
French  court  had  ])romised  to  sup)jly  him  with  a  small 
bodv  of  forces,  in  order  to  countenance  the  insurrections 
of  the  English. 

This  combination  was  disconcerted  bv  the  infidelity  of 
Sir  Richard  Willis.  Tliat  traitor  continued  with  the  par- 
liament the  same  correspondence  which  he  had  begun 
with  Cromwell.  He  had  engaged  to  reveal  all  conspira- 
cies, so  far  as  to  destroy  their  effect;  but  reserved  to  him- 
self, if  he  pleased,  the  power  of  concealing  the  conspirators. 
He  took  care  never  to  name  any  of  the  old  genuine  cava- 
liers, who  hid  zealously  adhered,  and  were  resolved  still 
to  adhere,  to  the  royal  cause  in  every  fortune.  These 
men  he  esteemed ;  these  he  even  loved.  He  betrayed 
only  the  new  converts  among  the  presbvterians,  or  such 
lukewarm  royalists,  as,  discouraged  with  their  disappoint- 
ments, were  resolved  to  expose  themselves  to  no  more 
hazards.  A  lively  proof  how  impossible  it  is,  even  for  the 
most  corrupted  niinds,  to  divest  themselves  of  all  regard 
to  morality  and  social  duiv. 

July  ^^^"y  "^  ''^6  conspirators  in  tha  different 

counties  ^vere  thrown  into  prison  :  others, 
astonisheil  at  such  symptoms  of  secret  treachery,  left  their 
nouses,  or  remained  quiet :  the  most  tempestuous  weather 
prevailed  during  the  yvhole  time  appointed  for  the  ren- 
dezvouses :  insomuch  that  some  found  it  impossible  to 
)oin  their/riends,  and  others  were  dismayed  with  fear  and 
superstition  at  an  incident  so  unusual  during  the  summer 
season.  Of  all  the  projects,  the  only  one  ^xhich  took 
effect  was  that  of  Sir  George  Booth 'for  the  seizins  of 
Chester.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
S-  •.f*'^'  Colonel  Morgan,  entered  into  this  enterprise. 
hir  W  lUiam  Middleton  joined  Booth  with  some  troops 
fi-om  ISorth  Wales;  and  the  malcontents  were  powerful 
enough  to  subdue  all  in  that  neighbourhood  who  ven- 
tured to  oppose  them.    In  their  declaration  thcv  made  no 


mention  of  the  king:  they  only  demanded  a  free  and  full 
parliament. 

The  parliament  was  justly  alarmed.  How  combustible 
the  materials,  they  well  knew;  and  the  fire  was  now 
fallen  among  them.  Booth  was  of  a  family  eminently 
presbvterian ;  and  his  conjunction  with  the  royalists  they 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  .symptom.  They  had'  many  offi- 
cers whose  fidelity  they  could  more  depend  on  tlian  that 
of  Lambert :  but  there  was  no  one  in  whose  vigilance  and 
capacity  tliey  reposed  such  confidence.  They  commis- 
sioned "liim  to  suppress  the  rebels.  He  made  incrcdihie 
haste.  Booth  imprudently  ventured  himself  out  of  the 
walls  of  Chester,  and  exposed,  in  the  open  field,  his  raw 
troops  against  these  hardy  veterans.  He  was 
soon  routed  and  taken  prisoner.  His  whole  ^"PP"-''!'"i- 
army  was  dispersed.  And  the  parliament  had  no  f\irther 
occupation  than  to  fill  all  the  jails  with  their  open  or  se- 
cret enemies.  Designs  were  even  entertained  of  trans- 
porting the  loyal  families  to  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  the 
other  colonies ;  lest  they  should  propagate  in  England 
children  of  the  same  malignant  afl'ections  with  themselves. 

This  success  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  parliament.  Lam- 
bert, at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  was  no  less  danger- 
ous to  them  than  Booth.  A  thousand  pounds,  which  they 
sent  him  to  buy  a  jewel,  v-ere  employed  by  him  in  liberal- 
ities to  his  officers.  At  his  instigation  "they  drew  up  a 
petition,  and  transmitted  it  to  Fleetwood,  a  weak  man, 
and  an  honest,  if  sincerity  in  folly  deserve  that  honour- 
able name.  The  import  of  this  petition  was,  that  Fleet- 
wood should  be  made  commander-in-chief,  Lambert, 
major-general,  Desborow  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse. 
Monk  major-general  of  the  foot.  To  which  a  demand  was 
added,  that  no  officer  should  be  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mand but  by  a  court-martial. 

The  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  danger,  immediately 
cashiered  Lambert,  Desborow,  Berry,  Clarke,  Barrow, 
Kelsey,  Cobbet.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig  proposed  the  im- 
peachment of  Lambert  for  high  treason.  Fleetwood's 
commission  was  vacated,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
was  vested  in  seven  persons,  of  wliom  that  general  was 
one.  The  iiarliament  voted,  that  they  would  have  no  more 
general  officers.  And  they  declared  it  high  treason  to 
levy  any  money  without  consent  of  parliament. 

But  these  votes  were  feeble  weapons  in  opposition  to 
the  swords  of  the  soldiery.    Lambert  drew  some  troops 
together,  in  order  to  decide  the  controversy.     OScey,  who 
was  leading  his  regiment  to  the  assistance  of  the  "parlia- 
ment, was  deserted  bv  them.    IMorley  and  Moss  brought 
their  regiments  into  Palace-yard,  resolute  to  oppose  the 
violence  of  Lambert.    But  that  artful  general 
knew  an  easy  way  of  disappointing  them.      '      °"' 
He  placed  his  soldiers  in  the  streets  which  lead  to  West- 
minster-hall.— When  the  speaker  came  in  his     Parliament 
coach,  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  turned,      e.vpened. 
and  very  civilly  co!)ducted  him  home.     The  other  mem- 
bers  were,  in  like   manner,  intercepted.      And   the  two 
regiments  in  Palace-yard,  observing  that  they  were  e.x- 
posed  to  derision,  peaceably  retired  to  their  quarters.    A 
little  before  tliis  bold  enterprise,  a  solemn  fast  had  been 
kept  by  the  army  ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  this  ceremony 
was  the  usual  prelude  to  every  signal  violence  which  they 
committed. 

The  officers  found  themselves  again  invested  with  su- 
preme authority,  of  which  they  intended  for  ever  to  retain 
the  substance,  hovvever  they  might  bestow  on  others  the 
empty  shadow  or  appearance.     They  elected 
acommitteeof  twenty-three  persons, of  whom      "        "^ ' 
seven  were  officers.    These  they  pretended  lo  invest  with 
sovereign  authority ;  and  they  called  them  a   committee  of 
committee  i;f  safety.    They  spoke  every  wliere        safety. 
of  summoning  a  parliament  chosen  by  the  people  ;  but 
they  really  took  some  steps  towards  assembling  a  military 
parliament,  composed  of  officers  elected  from  every  reg{- 
ment  in  the  service.":     Throughout   the   three  kingdoms 
there  prevailed  nothing  but  the  melancholy  fears,  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  of  a  bloody  massacre  and  extermina- 
tion ;  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  of  perpetual  servitude, 
beneath  those  sanctified  robbers,  whose  union  and  whose 
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divisions  would  be  equully  destructive,  and  wlio,  under 
pretence  of  superior  illuminations,  would  soon  extirpate,  if 
jiossible,  all  private  morality,  as  they  had  already  done  all 
public  law  and  justice,  from  the  British  dominions. 
I'orei'n  aiT.ii-!  louring  the  time  that  Kniiland  continued 
'in  this  distracted  condition,  the  other  king- 
doms of  Europe  were  hastening  towards  a  composure  of 
those  diffeicnces  by  which  they  had  so  long  been  agitated. 
The  parliament,  while  it  preserved  authoritv,  instead  of 
foil  '  ■  ■'        ■•      • 


I  teis  were  in  the  midst  of  their  negociations.  Uon  Louis 
I  received  liim  with  that  generous  civility  peculiar  to  his 
i  nation  ;  and  expressed  great  inclination,  had  the  low  con- 
idition  of  Spain  allowed  hiin,  to  give  assistance  to  the  dis- 
tressed monarch.  The  cautious  MazJirine,  pleading  the 
alliance  of  France  with  the  English  commonwealth,  refused 
even  to  see  him ;  and  though  the  king  oti'ered  to  marrv  the 
(Cardinal's  niece,''  he  couki,  for  the  present,  obtain  nolliing 
but  emptv  professions  of  respect,  and  nrotest;itions  of  ser- 


owing  the  imprudent  politics  of  CromweU,  and  lending^  J)?ices.     Tlie  condition  of  that  monarch,  to  all  the  world, 


asjistance  to  the  conquering  Swede,  embraced  the  maxims 
of  the  Dutch  coinmonwealtli,  and  resolved,  in  conjunction 
with  tliat  state,  to  mediate  by  force  an  accommodation 
between  the  northern  crowns.  Montague  was  sent  with 
a  squadron  to  the  Baltic,  and  carried  with  him  as  ambas- 
sador, Algernon  Sidney,  the  celebrated  republican.  Sid- 
ney found  the  Swedish  monarch  employed  in  the  siea;e  of 
Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  his  enemy ;  and  was  highly 
pleased,  that,  with  a  Roman  arrogance,  he  could  check 
the  progress  of  royal  victories,  and  display,  in  so  singular 
a  manner,  the  superiority  of  freedom  above  tyranny.  With 
the  highest  indignation,  the  ambitious  prince  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  imperious  mediation  of  the  two  common- 
wealths.— "  It  is  cruel,"  said  he,  "  that  laws  should  be 
prescribed  me  by  parricides  and  pedlars."  But  his  whole 
army  was  enclosed  in  an  island,  and  miglit  be  starved  by 
the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland.  He 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  quit  his  prey,  when  he  had  so 
nearly  golten  possession  of  it;  and' having  agreed  to 
a  pacification  with  Denmark,  he  retired  into  his  own 
country,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

The  wars  between  France  and  Spain  were  also  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  These  animosities 
had  long  been  carried  on  between  the  rival  states,  even 
while  governed  by  a  sister  and  brother,  who  cordially 
loved  and  esteemed  each  other.  But  politics,  which  hail 
so  long  prevailed  over  these  friendly  aftections,  now  at  last 
yielded  to  their  influence ;  and  never  was  the  triumph 
more  full  and  complete.  The  Spanish  Low  Countries,  if 
not  every  part  of  that  monarchy,  lav  almost  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  us  enemy.  Broken  armies,  disordered  finances, 
slow  and  irresolute  counsels ;  by  these  resources  alone 
were  the  dispersed  provinces  of  Spain  defended  against 
the  vigorous  power  of  France.  But  the  queen-regent, 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  her  brother,  emploved  her  authority 
with  the  cardinal  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  French  con- 
quests, and  put  an  end  to  a  quarrel  which,  being  com- 
menced by  ambition,  and  attended  with  victory,  was  at 
last  concluded  with  moderation.  The  young  monarch  of 
France,  though  aspiring  and  warlike  in  his  character,  was 
at  this  time  entirely  occupied  in  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
gallantry,  and  had  passively  resigned  the  reins  of  empire 
into  the  hands  of  his  politic  minister.  And  he  remained 
an  unconcerned  spectator;  while  an  opportunity  for  con- 
(luest  was  parted  with,  which  he  never  was  able,  during 
tlie  whole  course  of  his  active  reign,  fully  to  retrieve. 

The  ministers  of  the  two  crowns.  Mazarine  and  Don 
Louis  de  Haro,  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
Isle  of  Pheasants,  a  place  which  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  neither  kingdom.  The  negociation  being  brought  to  an 
issue  bv  frequent  conferences  between  the  ministers,  the 
monarclis  themselves  agreed  to  a  congress ;  and  these  two 
splendid  courts  appeared  in  their  full  lustre  amidst  those 
savage  mountains.  Philip  brought  his  daughter,  Mary 
Therese,  along  with  him  ;  and  givifig  her  in  marriage  to 
his  nephew,  Louis,  endeavoured  to  cement  by  this  new  tie 
the  incompatible  interests  of  the  two  monarchies.  The 
French  king  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  every  succes- 
sion which  might  accrue  to  him  in  right  of  his  consort ;  a 
vain  formality,  too  weak  to  restrain  the  ungoverned  ambi- 
tion of  princes. 

.  The  affairs  of  England  were  in  so  great  disorder,  that  it 
I  was  not  possible  to  comprehend  that  kingdom  in  the 
I  treaty,  or  adjust  measures  with  a  power  which  was  in 
Isuch  incessant  fluctuation.  The  king,  reduced  to  despair 
J  by  the  failure  of  all  enterprises  for  his  restoration,  was  re- 
j  solved  to  try  the  weak  resource  of  foreign  succours  ;  and 
he  went  to  the  Pyrenees  at  the  time  when  the  two  minis- 


seemed  totally  desperate.  His  friends  had  been  baffled  in 
every  attempt  for  his  service :  the  scaffold  had  often 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  the  more  active  royalists  :  the 
spirits  of  many  were  broken  with  tedious  imprisonments : 
the  estates  of  all  were  burdened  by  the  lines  and  confisca- 
tions which  had  been  levied  upon  them  :  no  one  durst 
openly  avow  himself  of  that  party  :  and  so  small  did  their 
number  seem  to  a  superficial  view,  that,  even  should  the 
nation  recover  its  liberty,  which  was  deemed  nowise  pro- 
bable, it  was  judged  uncertain  what  form  of  govemment  it 
would  embrace.  /'I5ut  amidst  all  these  gloomy  prospects, 
fortune,  by  a  surprisirig  revolution,  was  now  paving  the 
way  for  the  king  to  mount,  in  peace  and  triumph,  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  It  was  bv  the  prudence  and 
loyalty  of  General  Monk,  that  this  nappy  change  was  at 
last  accomplished,  y 

George  ftlonk,  to  whom  the  fate  was  re-  _ 
served  of  re-establishing  monarchy, and  finish- 
ing the  bloody  dissensions  of  three  kingdoms,  was  the 
second  son  of  a  family  in  Devonshire,  ancient  and  honour- 
able, but  lately,  from  too  great  hospitality  and  expense, 
somewhat  fallen  to  decay.  lie  betook  himself,  in  early 
youth,  to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and  was  engaged  in  the 
unfortunate  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  Isle  of  Rhc. 
After  England  had  concluded  peace  with  all  her  neigh- 
bours, he  sought  military  experience  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  great  school  of  war  to  all  the  European  nations ; 
and  he  rose  to  the  command  of  a  company  under  Lord 
Goring.  This  company  consisted  of  200  men,  of  whom  a 
hundred  were  volunteers,  often  men  of  family  and  fortune, 
sometimes  noblemen  who  lived  upon  their  own  income  in 
a  splendid  manner.  Such  a  military  turn  at  that  time 
prevailed  among  the  English  ! 

When  the  sound  of  war  was  first  heard  in  this  island. 
Monk  returned  to  England,  partly  desirous  of  promotion 
in  his  native  country,  partly  disgusted  with  some  ill  usage 
from  the  States,  of  which  he  found  reason  to  complain. 
Lfpon  the  Scottish  pacification,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  against  the  Irish  rebels  ;  and  having  ob- 
tained a  regiment,  was  soon  taken  notice  of  for  his  military 
skill,  and  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  valour.  Without 
ostentation,  expense,  or  caresses,  merely  by  his  humane 
and  equal  temper,  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the  soldiery; 
who,  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  affection,  usually 
called  him  honest  Georf^e  j\Ionk ;  an  honourable  appella- 
tion, which  they  still  continued  to  him,  even  during  his 
greatest  elevation.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  moderation 
in  party ;  and  while  all  around  him  were  inflamed  into 
rage  against  the  opposite  faction,  he  fell  under  suspicion 
from  the  candour  and  tranquillity  of  his  behaviour.  When 
the  Irish  army  was  called  over  into  England,  surmises  of 
this  kind  had  been  so  far  credited,  that  he  had  even  been 
suspended  from  his  command,  and  ordered  to  Oxford  that 
he  might  answer  the  charge  laid  against  him.  His  esta- 
blished character  for  truth  and  sincerity  here  stood  him  in 
great  stead  ;  and  upon  his  earnest  protestations  and  decla- 
rations, he  was  soon  restored  to  his  regiment,  which  he 
joined  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  The  day  after  his  arri- 
val, Fairfax  attacked  and  defeated  the  royalists,  com- 
manded by  Biron  ;  and  took  Colonel  Monlf  prisoner. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  wliere  he  endured,  above  two 
years,  all  the  rigours  of  po\crty  and  confinement.  The 
king,  however,  was  so  mindful  as  to  send  him,  notwith- 
standing his  own  difficulties,  a  present  of  100  guineas; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  royalists  were  totally  subdued, 
that  he  recovered  his  liberty.  Monk,  however  distressed, 
had  always  refuseil  the  most  invitinc  offers  from  the  par- 
lia.nent :  but  Cromwell,  sensible  of  his  merit,  having  soli- 
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cited  him  to  engage  in  the  wars  against  the  Irish,  who  were 
considered  as  rebels  both  by  king  and  parliament ;  lie  was 
not  unwilling  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes  by  accepting  a 
command  which,  he  flattered  himselt',  was  reconcilable  to 
the  strictest  principles  of  honour.  Having  once  engaged 
with  the  parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  obey  orders  ;  and 
found  himself  necessitated  to  Hgbt,  both  against  the  Mar- 
(juis  of  Orniond  in  Ireland,  and  against  the  king  himself 
in  Scotland.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the  latter  kingdom. 
Monk  was  left  with  the  supreme  command  ;  and  by  the 
equality  and  justice  of  his  administration,  he  was  able  to 
give  contentment  to  that  restless  people,  now  reduced  to 
subjection  by  a  nation  whom  they  hated.  No  less  accept- 
able was  his  authority  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  ;  and 
foreseeing  that  the  good  will  of  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand might  some  time  be  of  great  service  to  him,  he  had, 
with  much  care  and  success,  cultivated  their  friendship. 

The  connexions  whicli  he  had  formed  with  Cromwell, 
his  benefactor,  preserved  him  faithful  to  Richard,  who  had 
been  enjoined  by  his  father  to  follow  in  every  thing  the 
directions  of  General  Monk.    When  the  long  "parliament 
was  restored,  Monk,  who  was  not  prepared  for  opposition, 
acknowledged  their  authority,  and  was  continued  in  his 
command,  from  which  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  at- 
,,    ,  ,    ,        tempt  dislodging  him.     After  the  armv  had 
lor  ihe  parha-  expelled  the  iiarliament,  he  protested  against 
ment.  j|,g  violence,  and  resolved,  as  he  pretended, 

to  vindicate  their  invaded  privileges.  Deeper  designs, 
either  in  the  king's  favour  or  his  own,  were,  from  the  be- 
ginning, suspected  to  be  the  motive  of  his  actions. 

A  rivalship  had  long  subsisted  between  him  and  Lam- 
bert ;  and  every  body  saw  the  reason  why  he  opposed  the 
elevation  of  that  ambitious  general,  by  whose  success  his 
own  authority,  he  knew,  would  soon  be  subverted.  But 
little  friendship  had  ever  subsisted  between  hira  and  the 
parliamentary  leaders  ;  and  it  seemed  nowise  jirobable 
that  he  interided  to  employ  his  industry,  and  spend  his 
blood,  for  the  advancement'  of  one  enemy  above  another. 
How  early  he  entertained  designs  for  the  king's  restora- 
tion, we  know  not  with  certainty  :  it  is  likely,  that  as  soon 
as  Richard  was  deposed,  he  foresaw,  that  without  such  an 
expedient  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  bring  the  nation 
to  a  regular  settlement.  His  elder  and  younger  brothers 
were  devoted  to  the  royal  cause :  the  Granvilles,  his  near 
relations,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  kindred,  were  in  the  same 
interests:  he  himself  was  intoxicated  with  no  fumes  of 
enthusiasm,  and  had  maintained  no  connexions  with  any 
of  the  fanatical  tribe.  His  early  engagements  had  been 
with  the  king,  and  he  had  left  that  service  without  receiv- 
ing any  disgust  from  the  royal  family.  Since  he  had  en- 
listed himself  with  the  opposite  party,  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  violence  or  rigour,  which  might  render  him  ob- 
noxious. His  return,  therefore,  to  loyalty,  was  easy  and 
open ;  and  nothing  could  be  supposed  to  counterbalance 
his  natural  propensity  to  that  measure,  except  the  views  of 
his  own  elevation,  and  the  prospect  of  usurping  the  same 
grandeur  and  authority  which  had  been  assumed  by  Crom- 
well. But  from  such  exorbitant,  if  not  impossible  projects, 
the  natural  tranquillity  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  the 
calmness  and  solidity  of  his  genius,  not  to  mention  his 
age,  now  upon  the  decline,  seem  to  have  set  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. Cromwell  himself,  he  always  asserted,*  could  not 
long  have  maintained  his  usurpation  ;  and  any  other  per- 
son, even  equal  to  him  in  genius,  it  was  obvious,  would 
now  find  it  more  difficult  to  practise  arts,  of  which  every 
one,  from  experience,  was  sufficiently  aware.  It  is  more 
agreeable,  therefore,  to  reason  as  well  as  candour,  to  sup- 
pose that  Monk,  as  soon  as  he  put  himself  in  motion,  had 
entertained  views  of  effecting  tne  king's  restoration  ;  nor 
ought  any  objections,  derived  from  his  profound  silence 
even  to  Charles  himself,  be  regarded  as  considerable. 
His  temper  was  naturally  reserved  ;  his  circumstances  re- 
quired dissimulation  ;  the  king,  he  knew,  was  surrounded 
with  spies  and  traitors  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  hard 
to  interpret  that  conduct,  which  ought  to  exalt  our  idea  of 
his  prudence,  as  a  disparagement  of  his  probity. 

Sir  John  Granville,  hoping  that  the  general  would  en- 
gage in  the  king's  service,  sent  into  Scotland  his  younger 
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brother,  a  clergyman.  Dr.  Monk,  who  carried  him  a  letter 
and  invitation  from  the  king.  When  the  doctor  arrived, 
he  found  that  his  brother  was  then  holding  a  council  of 
officers,  and  was  not  to  be  seen  for  some  hour-.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  received  and  entertained  by  Price,  the 
general's  chaplain,  a  man  of  proliity,  as  well  as  a  partisan 
of  the  king's.  The  doctor,  having  an  entire  confidence  in 
the  chaplain,  talked  very  freely  to  him  about  the  object  of 
his  journey,  and  engaged  him,  if  there  should  be  occasion, 
to  second  his  applications.  At  last,  the  general  arrives ; 
the  brothers  embrace ;  and  after  some  preliminary  obser- 
vations, the  doctor  opens  his  business.  Monk  interrupted 
him,  to  know  whether  he  had  ever  before  to  any  body 
mentioned  the  subject.  "  To  nobody,"  replied  his  brother, 
"  but  to  Price,  whom  I  know  to  be  entirely  in  your  confi- 
dence." The  general,  altering  his  countenance,  turned  the 
discourse,  and  would  enter  into  no  further  confidence 
with  him,  but  sent  him  away  with  the  first  opportunity. 
He  would  not  trust  his  own  brother  the  moment  he  knew 
that  he  had  disclosed  the  secret ;  though  to  a  man  whom 
he  himself  could  have  trusted.' 

His  conduct,  in  all  other  particulars,  was  full  of  the 
same  reserve  and  prudence  ;  and  no  less  was  requisite  for 
effecting  the  difficult  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  All 
the  olficers  in  his  army,  of  whom  he  entertained  any  sus- 
picion, he  immediately  cashiered  :  Cobbet,  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  committee  of  safetv,  under  pretence  of  commu- 
nicating their  resolutions  to  Monk,  but  really  with  a  view 
of  debauching  his  armv,  he  committed  to  custody  :  he 
drew  together  the  several  scattered  regiments :  he  sum- 
moned an  assembly,  somewhat  resembling  a  convention 
of  states  ;  and  having  communicated  to  them  his  resolu- 
tion of  marching  into  England,  he  received  a  seasonable, 
though  no  great  supply  of  money. 

Hearing  that  Lambert  was  advancing  northward  with 
his  army.  Monk  sent  Cloberry  and  two  other  commission- 
ers to  London,  with  large  professions  of  his  inclination  to 
peace,  and  with  offers  of  terms  for  an  accommodation. 
His  chief  aim  was  to  gain  time,  and  relax  the  preparations 
of  his  enemies.  The  committee  of  safety  fell  into  the 
snare.  A  treaty  was  signed  by  Monk's  commissioners; 
but  he  refused  to  ratify  it,  and  complained  that  they  had 
exceeded  their  powers.  He  desired,  however,  to  enter 
into  a  new  negociation  at  Newcastle.  The  committee  will- 
ingly accepted  this  fallacious  offer. 

Meanwhile  these  military  sovereigns  found  ^, 
themselves  surrounded  on  all  hands  with  in- 
extricable difficulties.  The  nation  had  fallen  into  total 
anarchy ;  and  by  refusing  the  payment  of  all  taxes,  re- 
duced the  army  to  the  greatest  necessities.  While  Lam- 
bert's forces  were  assembling  at  Newcastle,  Hazelrisr  and 
Morley  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  and  declared  for 
the  parliament.  A  party,  sent  to  suppress  them,  was  per- 
suaded by  their  commander  to  join  m  the  same  declara- 
tion. The  city  apprentices  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  demanded 
a  free  parliament.  Though  they  were  suppressed  by 
Colonel  Hewson,  a  man  who,  from  the  profession  of  a 
cobbler,  had  risen  to  a  high  rank  in  the  army,  the  city  still 
discovered  symptoms  of  the  most  dangerous  discontent. 
It  even  established  a  kind  of  separate  government,  and 
assumed  the  supreme  authority  within  itself  Admiral 
Lawson,  with  his  squadron,  came  into  the  river,  and  de- 
clared for  the  parliament.  Hazelrig  and  Morley,  hearing 
of  this  important  event,  left  Portsmouth,  and  advanced 
towards  London.  The  regiments  near  that  city,  being 
solicited  by  their  old  officers,  who  had  been  cashiered  by 
the  committee  of  safety,  revolted  again  to  the  parliament. 
Desborow's  regiment,  being  sent  by  Lambert  to  support 
his  friends,  no  sooner  arrived  at  St.  Albans  than  it  declared 
for  the  same  assembly. 

Fleetwood's  hand  was  found  too  weak  and  unstable  to 
support  this  ill  founded  fabric,  which,  every  where  around 
him,  was  falling  into  ruins.  \\  hen  he  received  intelligence 
of  any  murmurs  among  tlie  soldiers,  he  would  prostrate 
himself  in  praver,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  with  to 
join  the  troops.  Even  when  among  them,  he  would,  in 
'the  midst  of  any  discourse,  invite  them  all  to  prayer,  and 
put  himself  on' his  knees  before  them.    If  any  of  his 
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friends  cxliorted  him  to  more  viiiour,  they  couUl  get  tio 
other  answer,  than  that  God  had  spitten  in  his  face  and 
would  not  hear  him.  Men  now  ceased  to  wonder,  wliy 
Lamhert  had  promoted  liim  to  the  oftice  of  frcneral,  and 
had  contented  himself  with  the  second  command  in  tlie 
army. 

ofith  of  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  bein?  invited  by  the 

Pettmbtr.  officers,  ajpin  assumed  authority,  and  sum- 
moned tosieOier  the  parliament,  which  twice  before  had 
been  e.xpelled  with  so  much  reproach  and  isnominy.     As 

JPHrii«nifiit  soon  as  assembled,  they  repealed  their  act 
resiorni.  against  the  payment  of  e.xcisc  and  cus- 
toms; they  appointed  commissioners  forassii;nin<;  quarters 
to  the  army ;  and,  without  taking  any  notice  of  I^mbert, 
they  sent  orders  to  the  forces  under  his  command  imme- 
diately to  repair  to  those  quarters  which  were  appointed 
them. 

A.  D.  1660.  Lambert  was  now  in  a  very  disconsolate 
Jan.  1.  condition.  Monk,  he  saw,  had  passed  *he 
Tweed  at  Coldstream,  and  was  advancing  upon  liim.  His 
own  soldiers  deserted  him  in  great  multituacs,  and  joined 
the  enemy.  Lord  Fairfax,  too,  he  heard,  had  raised  forces 
behind  him,  and  had  possessed  himself  of  York,  without 
declaring  his  purpose.  Tlie  last  orders  of  tlie  parliament 
so  entirely  sU'ipped  him  of  his  army,  that  there  remained 
not  with  liim  above  a  hundred  horse  :  all  the  rest  went  to 
their  quarters  with  quietness  and  resignation  ;  and  he  him- 
self -was,  some  time  after,  arrested  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  other  officers,  who  had  formerly  been  cashier- 
ed by  the  parliament,  and  who  had  resumed  their  com- 
mands, that  they  might  subdue  that  assembly,  were  again 
cashiered  and  confined  to  tlieir  houses.  Sir  Harry  \'ane 
and  some  members,  who  had  concurred  with  the  committee 
of  safety,  were  ordered  into  a  like  confinement.  And  the 
parliament  now  seemed  to  be  again  possessed  of  more 
absolute  authority  than  ever,  and  to  be  without  any  danger 
of  opposition  or  control. 

The  republican  party  was  at  this  time  guided  by  two 
men,  Hazelrig  and  \'ane,  who  were  of  opposite  characters, 
and  mortally  hated  each  other.  Hazelrig,  who  possesse<l 
greater  authority  in  the  parliament,  was  haughty,  imperi- 
ous, precipitate,  vain-glorious;  without  civility,  without 
prudence  ;  qualified  only  by  his  noisy,  pertinacious  obsti- 
nacy, to  acquire  an  ascendancy  in  public  assemblies. 
Vane  was  noted,  in  all  civil  transactions,  for  temper,  in- 
sinuation, address,  and  a  profound  judgment ;  in  all  re- 
ligious speculations,  for  folly  and  extravagance.  He  was 
a  perfect  enthusiast;  and  fancying  that  he  was  certainly 
favoured  with  inspiration,  he  deemed  himself,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  tne  times,  to  be  a  man  above  ordinances, 
and,  by  reason  of  his  perfection,  to  be  unlimited  and  un- 
restrained by  any  rules,  whicli  govern  inferior  mortals. 
These  whimsies,  mingling  with  pride,  had  so  corrupted 
his  excellent  understanding,  tliat  sometimes  he  thought 
himself  the  person  deputed  to  reign  on  earth  for  a  thou- 
sand years  over  tlie  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful.s 

Monk,  though  informed  of  the  restoration  of  the  par- 
liament, from  whom  he  received  no  orders,  still  advanced 
with  his  arniy,  which  was  near  fiOOO  men :  the  scattered 
forces  in  England  were  above  fi\e  times  more  nvimerous. 
Fairfax,  who  had  resolved  to  declare  for  the  kin;;,  not 
being  able  to  make  the  general  open  his  intentions,  retired 
to  Ills  own  house  in  Yorkshire.  In  all  counties  throu!;h 
which  Monk  passed,  the  prime  gentry  flocked  to  him  with 
addresses;  expressing  their  earnest  desire,  that  he  would 
be  instrumental  in  restoring  the  nation  to  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties,  which  by 
lav/  were  their  birth-right,  but  of  wliich,  during  so  many 
years,  they  had  been  fatally  bereaved  :  and  that,  in  order 
to  this  salutary  purpose,  he  would  prevail,  either  for  the 
restoring  of  those  members  who  had  been  secluded  before 
the  king's  death,  or  for  the  election  of  a  new  parliament, 
who  might  legally,  and  by  general  consent,  again  govern 
the  nation.  Though  Monk  pretended  not  to  favour  these 
addresses,  that  ray  of  hope,  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  situation  afforded,  mightily  animated  all 
men.  Tlie  tyranny  and  the  anarchv,  which  now  equally 
oppressed  the  kingdom ;  the  experience  of  past  distrac- 
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tions,  the  dread  of  future  convulsions,  the  indignation 
against  military  usurpation,  against  sanctified  hypocrisy : 
all  these  motives  had  united  every  party,  except  tlie  most 
desperate,  into  ardent  wishes  for  tlie  king's  restoration, 
the  only  remedy  for  all  these  fatal  evils. 

Scot  and  Robinson  were  sent  as  deputies  by  the  parlia- 
ment, under  pretence  of  cdhgratulating  the  general,  but 
in  reality  to  serve  as  spies  upon  him.  The  city  despatched 
four  of  their  principal  citizens  to  perform  like  compli- 
ments ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm  the  general  in  his 
inclination  to  a  free  parliament,  the  object  of  all  men's 
prayers  and  endeavours.  The  authority  of  Monk  could 
scarcely  secilre  the  parliamentary  deputies  from  those  in- 
sults, which  the  general  hatred  and  contempt  towards  their 
masters  drew  from  men  of  every  rank  and  denomination. 

Monk  continued  his  march  with  few  interruptions  till 
he  reached  St.  Albans.  He  there  sent  a  message  to  the 
parliament ;  desiring  them  to  remove  from  London  .those 
regiments  which,  though  they  now  jirofessed  to  return  to 
their  duty,  had  so  lately  offered  violence  to  that  assembly. 
This  message  was  unexpected,  and  exceedingly  perplexed 
the  House.  Their  fate,  they  found,  must  still  depend  on 
a  mercenary  army ;  and  tliey  were  as  distant  as  ever  from 
their  imaginary  sovereignty.  However,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  comply.  The  soldiers  made  more  difficulty. 
A  mutiny  arose  among  them.  One  regiment,  in  particular, 
quartered  in  Somerset-house,  expressly  refused  to  yield 
their  place  to  the  northern  army.  But  those  officers  who 
would  gladly,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  inflamed  the 
quarrel,  were  absent  or  in  confinement ;  and  ^^^,  , 
for  want  of  leaders,  the  soldiers  were  at  Monk  enters 
last,  with  great  reluctance,  obliged  to  sub-  t-omion. 
mit.    Monk  with  his  army  took  quarters  in  Westminster. 

The  general  was  introduced  to  the  House ;  p  i  « 
and  thanks  were  given  him  by  Leiuhal  for 
the  eminent  services  which  he  had  done  his  country. 
Monk  was  a  prudent  not  an  eloquent  speaker.  He  told 
the  House,  that  tlie  ser\ices,  which  he  had  been  enabled 
to  perform,  were  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  merited  not 
such  praises  as  those  with  whicli  they  were  pleased  to 
honour  him  :  that  among  many  persons  of  greater  worth, 
who  bore  tlieir  commission,  he  had  been  employed  as  the 
instrument  of  Providence  for  effecting  their  restoration ; 
but  he  considered  this  service  as  a  step  only  to  more  im- 
portant services,  which  it  was  their  part  to  render  to  the 
nation  :  that  while  on  his  march,  he  observed  all  ranks  of 
men,  in  all  places,  to  be  in  earnest  expectation  of  a  settle- 
ment, after  the  violent  convulsions  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed;  and  to  have  no  prospect  of  that  blessing  but 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament,  and  from 
the  summoning  of  a  new  one,  free  and  full,  who,  meeting 
without  oaths  or  engagements,  might  finally  give  content- 
ment to  the  nation :  that  applications  had  been  made  to 
him  for  that  purpose ;  but  that  he,  sensible  of  his  duty, 
had  still  told  the  petitioners,  that  the  parliament  itself, 
which  was  now  free,  and  would  soon  be  full,  was  the  best 
judge  of  all  these  measures,  and  that  the  whole  community 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  their  determination  :  that  though  he 
expressed  himself  in  this  manner  to  the  people,  he  must 
now  freely  infomi  the  House,  that  the  fewer  engagements 
were  exacted,  tlie  more  comprehensive  would  their  plan 
prove,  and  the  more  satisfaction  would  it  give  to  the  nation: 
and  that  it  was  sufficient  for  public  security,  if  the  fanatical 
party  and  the  royalists  were  excluded  ;  since  the  principles  of 
tliese  factions  were  destructive  either  of  government  or  of 
liberty. 

This  speech,  containing  matter  which  was  both  agree- 
able and  disagreeable  to  the  House  as  well  as  to  the  natioii, 
still  kept  every  one  in  suspense,  and  upheld  that  uncer- 
tainty, in  which  it  seemed  the  general's  interest  to  retain 
the  public.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the  kingdom  to 
remain  long  in  tliB  doubtful  situation  ;  tlie  peo[ile,  as  well 
as  the  parliament,  pushed  matters  to  a  decision.  During 
the  late  convulsions,  the  payment  of  taxes  had  been  inter- 
rupted ;  and  Oiongh  the  parliament,  upon  their  assembling, 
renewed  the  ordinances  for  impositions,  yet  so  little  rever- 
ence did  the  people  pay  to  those  legislators,  that  they  gave 
very  slow  and  unwilling  obedience  to  their  commands. 
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The  common  council  of  London  Dally  refused  to  submit 
to  an  assessment  required  of  them  ;  and  declared  that,  till 
8  free  and  lawful  parliament  imposed  taxes,  they  never 
should  deem  it  their  duty  to  make  any  payment.  This 
resolution,  if  yielded  to,  would  immediately  have  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  parliament :  they  were  deter- 
mined, therefore,  upon  this  occasion,  to  make  at  once  a 
full  experiment  of  their  own  power,  and  of  their  general's 
obedience. 

Monk  received  orders  to  march  into  the 

9Ui  F«  ru«r>.  (,j,y  .  jq  jgj^g  twelve  persons,  the  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  parliament ;  to  remove  the  posts  and  chains 
from  all  the  streets,;  and  to  take  down  and  break  the  port- 
cullises and  gates  of  the  city :  and  very  few  hours  were 
allowed  him  to  deliberate  upon  the  execution  of  these 
violent  orders.  To  the  great  surprise  and  consternation  of 
all  men,  Monk  prepared  himself  for  obedience.  Neglect- 
in?  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  the  remonstrances  of  his 
officers,  the  cries  of  the  people,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  mili- 
tary manner ;  he  apprehended  as  many  as  he  could  of  the 
proscribed  persons,  whom  he  sent  to  the  Tower;  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  contempt,  he  broke  the  gates  and 
portcullises  ;  and  having  exposed  the  citv  to  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his 
quarters  in  Westminster. 

No  sooner  had  the  general  leisure  to  reflect,  than  he 
found,  that  this  last  measure,  instead  of  being  a  continua- 
tion of  that  cautious  ambiguity,  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained,  was  taking  party  without  reserve,  and  laying 
himself,  as  well  as  the  nation,  at  the  mercy  of  that  tyran- 
nical parliament,  whose  power  liad  long  been  odious,  as 
their  persons  contemptible,  to  all  men.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, before  it  were  too  late,  to  repair  the  dangerous  mis- 
take into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  to  show  the 
whole  world,  still  more  without  reserve,  that  he  meant  no 
longer  to  be  the  minister  of  violence  and  usurpation. 
Februar- iiUi  ^^^^^  Complaining  of  the  odious  service  in 
which  he  had  been  employed,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  House,  reproaching  them,  as  well  with  the  new 
cabals  which  they  had  formed  with  Vane  and  Lambert,  as 
with  the  encouragement  given  to  a  fanatical  petition  pre- 
sented by  Pi-aise-God  Barebone;  and  he  required  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  citizens,  soldiers,  and  whole  common- 
weallh,  to  issue  writs  within  a  week  for  the  filling  of  their 
House,  and  to  fix  the  time  for  their  own  dissolution  and 

Declares  for  a  the  .assembling  of  a  new  parliament.  Having 
free  parliament,  despatched  this  letter,  which  might  be  re- 
garded, he  thought,  as  an  undoubted  pledge  of  his  sin- 
cerity, he  marched  with  his  army  into  the  city,  and  de- 
sired Allen,  the  mayor,  to  summon  a  common-council  at 
Guildhall.  He  there  made  many  apologies  for  the  indig- 
nity which,  two  days  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  put 
upon  them  ;  assured  them  of  his  perseverance  in  the  mea- 
sures which  he  had  adopted  ;  and  desired  that  they  might 
mutually  plight  their  faith  for  a  strict  union  between  city 
and  army,  in  every  enterprise  for  the  happiness  and  settle- 
ment of  the  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  diflicnlt  to  describe  the  joy  and  exultation 
whicli  displayed  itself  throughout  the  city,  as  soon  as  in- 
telligence was  conveyed  of  tliis  happy  measure  embraced 
by  the  general.  The  prospect  of  peace,  concord,  liberty, 
justice,  broke  forth  at  once,  from  amidst  the  deepest  dark- 
ness in  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  involved.  Tlie 
view  of  past  calamities  no  longer  presented  dismal  prog- 
nostics of  the  future:  it  tended  only  to  enhance  the  general 
exulL-ition  for  those  scenes  of  happiness  and  tranquillity, 
which  all  men  now  confidently  promised  themselves.  The 
royalists,  the  presbyterians,  forgetting  all  animosities, 
mingled  in  common  jnv  and  transport,  and  vowed  never 
more  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  false  and  factious  tyrants, 
by  their  calamitous  divisions.  The  populace,  more  out- 
rageous in  their  festivity,  made  tlie  air  resound  with  accla- 
mations, and  illuminated  every  street  with  signals  of  jollity 
and  triumph.  Applauses  of  the  general  were  everywhere 
intermingled  with  detestation  atininst  the  parliament.  The 
most  ridiculous  inventions  were  adopted,  in  order  to  ex- 
press this  latter  passion.  At  every  bonfire,  rumps  were 
roasted,  and  where  these  could  no  longer  be  found,  pieces 
of  flesh  were  cut  into  that  sliape;  and  the  funeral  of  tlie 
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parliament  (the   populace  exclaimed)  was   celebrated   by 
these  symliols  of  liatred  and  derision. 

The  parliament,  lliough  in  the  agonies  of  despair,  made 
still  one  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  dominion.  They 
sent  a  committee  with  offers  to  gain  the  general.  He  re- 
fused to  hear  them,  except  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
secluded  members.  Though  several  persons,  desperate 
from  guilt  and  fanaticism,  promised  to  invest  him  with  the 
dignity  of  supreme  magistrate,  and  to  support  his  govern- 
ment, he  would  not  hearken  to  such  wild  proposals. 
Having  fixed  a  close  correspondence  with  the  city,  and 
established  its  militia  in  hands  whose  fidelity  could  be 
relied  on,  he  returned  with  his  army  to  Westminster,  and 
pursued  every  proper  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the 
nation.  While  he  still  pretended  to  maintain  republican 
principles,  he  was  taking  large  steps  towards  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  ancient  monarchy. 

The  secluded  members,  upon  the  general's  February  21 
invitation,  went  to  the  House,  and  finding  Secluded  meni- 
no  longer  any  obstruction,  they  entered,  and  ''"*  restored, 
immediately  appeared  to  be  the  majority :  most  of  the  in- 
dependents ]eH  the  place.  The  restored  members  first 
repealed  all  the  ordinances  by  which  they  had  been  ex- 
cluded :  they  gave  Sir  George  Boothe  and  his  party  their 
liberty  and  estates :  they  renewed  the  general's  commission, 
and  enlarged  his  powers :  thev  fixed  an  as- .    ,,     ^  ,, 
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sessment  for  the  support  of  the  fleet  and  Lon?  parliament 
army :  and  having  passed  these  voles  for  the  dissolved, 
present  composure  of  the  kingdom,  they  dissolved  them- 
selves, and  issued  writs  for  the  immediate  assembling  of  a 
new  parliament.  This  last  measure  had  been  previously 
concerted  with  the  general,  who  knew  that  all  men,  how- 
ever different  in  affections,  expectations,  and  designs, 
united  in  the  detestation  of  the  long  parliament. 

A  council  of  state  was  established,  consisling  of  men  of 
character  and  moderation  :  most  of  whom,  during  the  civil 
wars,  had  made  a  great  figure  among  the  (iresbyterians. 
The  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  put  into  such  hands  as 
would  promote  order  and  settlement.  These,  conjoined 
with  Monk's  array,  which  lay  united  at  London,  were 
esteemed  a  sufficient  check  on  the  more  numerous,  though 
dispersed  army,  of  whose  inclinations  there  was  still  much 
reason  to  be  diffident.  Monk,  however,  was  every  day 
removing  the  more  obnoxious  officers,  and  bringing  the 
troops  to  a  slate  of  discipline  and  obedience. 

Overton,  governor  of  Hull,  had  declared  his  resolution 
to  keep  possession  of  that  fortress  till  the  coming  of  King 
Jesus :  but  when  Alured  produced  the  authority  of  par- 
liament for  bis  delivering  the  place  to  Colonel  Fairfax,  he 
thought  proper  to  comply. 

Montague,  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  had 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  with  Sir  George  Boothe  ;  and 
pretending  want  of  provisions,  had  sailed  from  the  Sound 
towards  the  coast  of  England,  with  an  intention  of  sup- 
porting that  insurrection  of  the  royalists.  On  his  arrival, 
he  received  the  news  of  Boothe's  defeat,  and  the  total 
failure  of  tlie  enterprise.  The  great  difficulties,  to  which 
the  parliament  was  then  reduced,  allowed  the.m  no  leisure 
to  examine  strictly  the  reasons  which  he  gave  for  quilting 
his  station ;  and  they  allowed  him  to  retire  peaceably  to 
his  country-house.  The  council  of  state  now  conferred  on 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Monk,  the  command  of  the  fleet ; 
and  secured  the  naval  as  well  as  military  force,  in  hands 
favourable  to  the  public  settlement. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  steps  which  were  taken  to- 
wards the  re-eslablishment  of  monarchy,  Jlonk  still  main- 
tained the  appearance  of  zeal  for  a  commonwealth,  and 
hitherto  allowed  no  canal  of  con'espondence  between  him- 
self and  the  king  to  be  opened.  To  call  a  free  parliament, 
and  to  restore  the  royal  family,  were  visibly,  in  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  the  kingdom,  one  and  the  same 
measure :  yet  would  not  the  general  declare,  otherwise 
than  by  liis  actions,  that  he  had  adopted  the  king's  inter- 
ests ;  and  nothing  but  necessity  extorted  at  last  the  confes- 
sion from  him.  His  silence,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
enterprise,  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  his  sincerity ;  since 
he  maintained  the  same  reserve,  at  a  time  when,  consistent 
with  common  sense,  he  could  have  entertained  no  other 
purpose.ii 
February,  he  could  mean  nothing  hut  the  king's  restoration  :  yet  it  was 
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Tliere  was  one  jMonice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonsliire,  of 
a  sedentary,  studious  dispositu  n,  nearlv  related  to  Monk, 
and  one  who  had  always  maintained  the  strictest  in- 
timacy with  him.  With  this  friend  alone  did  Monk 
deliberate  concerning  that  great  enterprise  which  he  had 
j>rojecte<l.  Sir  John  Granville,  who  had  a  commission 
irom  the  king,  applied  to  Morrice  for  access  to  the  general ; 
but  received  for  answer,  that  the  general  desired  him  to 
communicate  his  business  to  Morrice.  Granville,  though 
imfiortunately  urged,  twice  refused  to  deliver  his  message 
to  any  but  Slonk  himself;  and  this  cautious  politician, 
finding  him  now  a  person,  whose  secrecy  could  be  safely 
trusted,  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  opened  to  him 
liis  whole  intentions.  Still  he  scrupled  to  commit  any 
thing  to  writinE : '  he  delivered  only  a  verbal  message  by 
(Jranville ;  assuring  the  km«  of  liis  services,  giving  advice 
for  his  conduct,  and  exhorting  him  instantly  to  leave  the 
Spanish  territories,  and  retire  into  Holland.  He  was  ap- 
prehensive lest  Spain  might  detain  him  as  a  pledge  for  the 
recoverv  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica.  Charles  followed 
these  directions,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  to  Breda. 
Had  he  protracted  his  journey  a  few  hours,  he  had  cer- 
tainly, under  pretence  of  honour  and  respect,  been  arrested 
by  tfie  Spaniards. 

Lcckhart,  who  was  governor  of  Dunkirk,  and  nowise 
averse  to  the  king's  service,  was  applied  to  on  this  occasion. 
The  state  of  England  was  set  before  him,  the  certainty  of 
the  restoration  represented,  and  the  prospect  of  great  favour 
displayed,  if  he  would  anticipate  the  vows  of  the  kingdom, 
and  receive  the  king  into  his  fortress.  Lockhart  still  re- 
plied, that  his  commission  was  derived  from  an  English 
parliament,  and  he  would  not  open  his  gates  but  in  obe- 
dience to  the  same  authority.''  This  scruple,  though  in  the 
present  emergence  it  approaches  towards  superstition,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  entirely  to  condemn. 

I  The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  went  every  where  in 
fevour  of  the  king's  party.  This  was  one  of  those  popular 
torrents,  where  the  most  indifferent,  or  even  the  most 
I  averse,  are  transported  with  the  general  passion,  and 
/  jealously  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  community  to  which 
'  they  belong.  The  enthusiasts  themselves  seemed  to  be 
disarmed  of  their  fury ;  and  between  despair  and  astonish- 
ment, gave  way  to  tliose  measures,  which,  they  found,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them,  by  their  utmost  efforts,  to 
withstand.  'The  presbyterians  and  the  rovalists,  being 
united,  formed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which,  without 
noise,  but  with  infinite  ardour,  called  for  the  king's  re- 
storation. The  kingdom  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  former  party  ;  and  some  zealous  leaders  among  them 
began  to  renew  the  demand  of  those  conditions,  which  had 
been  required  of  the  late  king  in  the  treaty  of  Newport : 
but  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  condemn  all  those 
rigorous  and  jealous  capitulations  with  their  sovereign. 
Harassed  with  convulsions  and  disorders,  men  ardently 
longed  for  repose,  and  were  terrified  at  the  mention  of 
negociations  or  delays,  which  might  afford  opportunity  to 
the  seditious  army  still  to  breed  new  confusion.  The  pas- 
sion too  for  liberty  having  been  carried  to  such  violent  ex- 
tremes, and  having  produced  such  bloody  commotions, 
l)egan,  by  a  natural  movement,  to  give  place  to  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  obedience  ;  and  the  public  was  less  zealous  in 
a  cause,  which  was  become  odious  on  account  of  the 
calamities  which  had  so  long  attended  it.  After  the  legal 
concessions  made  by  the  late  king,  the  constitution  seemed 
to  be  sufficiently  secured  ;  and  the  additional  conditions 
insisted  on,  as  they  had  been  framed  durine  the  greatest 
ardour  of  the  contest,  amounted  rather  to  annihilation  than 
a  limitation  of  monarchy.  Above  all,  the  general  was 
averse  to  the  mention  of  conditions;  and  resolved  that  the 
crown  which  he  intended  to  restore,  should  be  conferred  on 
the  king  entirely  free  and  unencumbered.  Without  further 
scruple,  therefore,  or  jealousy,  the  people  gave  their  voice 
in  elections  for  such  as  they  knew  to  entertain  sentiments 
favourable  to  monarchy;  and  all  paid  court  to  a  party 
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which,  they  foresaw,  was  soon  to  govern  the  nation. 
Though  the  parliament  had  voted,  that  no  one  should  be 
elected,  who  had  himself  or  whose  father  had  borne  arms 
for  the  late  king;  little  regard  was  any  where  paid  to  this 
ordinance.  The  leaders  of  the  presbyterians,  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  Lord  Fairfax,  Lord  Robarts,  Hollis,  Sir  An- 
thony Ashley  Cooper,  Anneslcy,  Lewis,  were  determined 
to  atone  for  past  transgressions,  by  their  present  zeal  for 
the  royal  interests ;  and  from  former  merits,  successes,  and 
sufferings,  thev  had  acquired  witli  their  party  the  highest 

/edit  and  autliority. 
The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  in  a  condition  no  less  favour- 
able to  the  king.  As  soon  as  Monk  declared  against  the 
English  army,  he  despatched  emissaries  into  Ireland,  and 
engaged  the  officers  in  that  kingdom  to  concur  with  him 
in  the  same  measures.  Lord  Broshil,  president  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  Sir  Charles  Coote,  president  of  Connaught,  went 
so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  the  king,  and 
to  promise  their  assistance  for  his  restoration.  In  con- 
junction with  Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  and  other  officers,  they 
took  possession  of  the  government  and  excluded  Ludlow, 
who  was  zealous  for  the  Rump  parliament,  but  whom  they 
pretended  to  be  in  a  confederacy  with  the  committee  of 
safety.  They  kept  themselves  in  readiness  to  serve  the 
king ;  but  made  no  declarations,  till  tliey  should  see  the 
turn  which  aftairs  took  in  England,  jf- 

But  all  these  promising  views  had  almost  been  blasted 
by  an  untoward  accident.  Upon  the  admission  of  the 
secluded  members,  the  republican  party,  particularly  the 
late  king's  judges,  were  seized  with  the  justest  despair,  and 
endeavoured  to  infuse  the  same  sentiments  into  tne  armv. 
By  themselves  or  their  emissaries,  they  represented  to  tlie 
soldiers,  that  all  those  brave  actions,  which  had  been  per- 
formed during  the  war,  and  which  were  so  meritorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  parliament,  would  no  doubt  be  regarded  as 
the  deepest  crimes  by  the  royalists,  and  would  expose  the 
army  to  the  severest  vengeance.  That  in  vain  did  that 
party  make  professions  of  moderation  and  lenity :  the 
king's  death,  the  execution  of  so  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  sequestration  and  imprisonment  of  the  rest, 
were  in  their  eyes  crimes  so  deep,  and  offences  so  per- 
sonal, as  must  be  prosecuted  with  the  most  implacable  re- 
sentment. That  the  loss  of  all  arrears,  and  the  cashiering 
of  every  officer  and  soldier,  were  the  lightest  punishment 
which  must  be  expected  :  after  the  dispersion  of  the  army, 
no  further  protection  remained  to  them,  either  for  life  or 
property,  but  the  clemency  of  enraged  victors.  And  that 
even  if  the  most  perfect  security  could  be  obtained,  it  were 
inglorious  to  be  reduced,  bv  treachery  and  deceit,  to  sub- 
jection under  a  foe,  who,  in  the  open  field,  had  so  often 
yielded  to  their  superior  valour. 

After  these  suegestions  had  been  infused  into  the  army, 
Lambert  suddenly  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and 
threw  Monk  and  the  council  of  state  into  great  consterna- 
tion. They  knew  Lambert's  vigour  and  activity ;  they 
were  acquainted  with  his  popularity  in  the  armv ;  they 
were  sensible,  that,  though  the  soldiers  had  lately  deserted 
him,  they  sufficiently  expressed  their  remorse  and  their 
detestation  of  those,  who,  by  liaise  professions,  they  found, 
had  so  egregiously  deceived  them.  It  seemed  necessary, 
therefore,  to  employ  the  greatest  celerity  in  suppressing  so 
dangerous  a  foe :  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  late  king's  judges,  but  who  was  now 
entirely  enrased  in  the  royal  cause,  was  de-  ""  ""' ' 
spatched  after  him.  He  overtook  him  at  Daventry,  while 
he  had  yet  assembled  but  four  troops  of  horse.  One  of 
them  deserted  him.  Another  quickly  followed  the  exam- 
ple. He  himself,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  was 
seized  by  Ingoldsby,  to  whom  he  made  submissions  not 
suitable  to  his  former  character  of  spirit  and  valour.  .  Okey, 
Axtel,  Cobbet,  Crede,  and  other  officers  of  that  jiarty,  were 
taken  prisoners  with  him.  All  the  roads  were  full  of  sol- 
diers hastening  to  join  them.  In  a  few  days  they  had  been 
formidable,  and  it  was  thought,  that  it  might  prove  dan- 


>l  Hrtkei.  I  slirtll  aiUl  to  what  those  authors  have  advanced,  that  Car- 
I  M^/itrine  \vj<thed  for  the  king's  restoration;  though  he  would  nol 
ventured  mu'  li  to  have  procureil  it. 
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perou3  for  Monk  liimself  to  liave  assembled  any  consider- 
able body  of  Ins  repubUcati  army  for  iheir  suppression  :  so 
that  nutliin2  could  be  more  happy  than  the  sudden  ex- 
tinction of  this  risnis;  Hame.  ,  .  o- 
When  the  pailiament  met,  they  chose  Sir 
Mill  April,  ijarbottle  Grimstone  speaker,  a 'man  who, 
though  he  had  for  some  time  concurred  with  the  late  par- 
liament, had  Ions;  been  esteemed  aft'ectionate  to  the  king's 
service.  Tlie  great  dangers  incurred  during  ibrmer  usurp- 
ations, joined  to  the  extreme  caution  of  tlie  general,  kept 
every  one  in  awe ;  and  none  dared,  for  some  days,  to  make 
any  mention  of  the  king.  The  members  exerted  their  spi- 
rit chiefiv  in  bitter  invectives  against  the  memory  of  Crom- 
well, and  in  execrations  against  the  inhuman  murder  o{ 
their  late  sovereign.  At  last,  the  general, 
1st  May.  (laving  sufficiently  sounded  their  inclina- 
tions, gave  directions  to  Annesley  president  of  the  council, 
to  inform  them,  that  one  Sir  Jolin  Granville,  a  servant  of 
the  king's,  had  been  sent  over  by  his  majesty,  and  was 
now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the  Commons.  'The  loud- 
est  acclamations  were  excited  by  this  intelli- 
TtK  restoration.  ^g,j^g_  Granville  was  called  in  :  the  letter, 
accompanied  with  a  declaration,  greedily  read :  without 
one  moment's  delay,  and  without  a  contradictory  vote,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer :  and,  in 
order  to  spread  the  same  satisfaction  throughout  the  king- 
dom, it  was  voted  that  the  letter  and  declaration  should 
immediately  be  published. 

The  )ieople,  freed  from  the  state  of  suspense  in  which 
they  had  so  long  been  held,  now  changed  their  anxious 
hope  for  the  unmixed  effusions  of  joy  ;  and  displayed  a 
social  triumph  and  exultation,  which  no  private  prosperity, 
even  the  greatest,  is  ever  alile  fully  to  inspire.  Traaitions 
remain  of  men,  particularly  of  Oughtred,  the  mathema- 
tician, who  died  of  pleasure,  when  informed  of  this  happy 
and  surprising  event.  The  king's  declaration  was  well 
calculated  to  uphold  the  satisfaction  inspired  bv  the  pro- 
spect of  public  settlement.  It  offered  a  general  amnesty 
to  all  persons  whatsoever ;  and  that  without  any  exce|)- 
tions  but  such  as  should  afterwards  be  made  by  parlia- 
ment :  it  promised  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  a  concur- 
rence in  any  act  of  parliament,  which,  upon  mature  de- 
liberation, should  be  offered  for  insuring  that  indulgence  ; 
it  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  same  assembly  tlie 
inquiry  into  all  grants,  purchases,  and  alienations  :  and  it 
assured  the  soldiers  of  all  their  arrears,  and  promised  them, 
for  the  future,  the  same  pay  which  they  then  enjoyed. 

The  Lords  perceiving  the  spirit  by  which  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  Commons,  was  animated,  hastened  to  rein- 
state themselves  in  their  ancient  authority,  and  to  take 
their  share  in  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  They  found 
the  doors  of  their  House  open  ;  and  all  were  admitted  ; 
even  such  as  had  formerly  been  excluded  on  account  of 
their  pretended  delinquency. 

The  two  Houses  attended,  while  the  king 
''^'  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnitv,  in 
Palace-yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple-bar.  Tlie  (_'om- 
nions  voted  500  pounds  to  buy  a  jewel  for  Granville,  who 
had  brought  them  the  king's  gracious  messages  :  a  present 
of  50,000  (lonnds  was  conferred  on  the  kine,  10,000 
pounds  on  the  Duke  of  York,  5,000  pounds  on  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  A  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons 
was  despatched  to  invite  his  majesty  to  return  and  take 
possession  of  the  government.  'The  rapidity  with  which 
all  these  events  were  conducted  was  marvellous,  and  dis- 
covered the  passionate  zeal  and  entire  unanimity  of  the 
nation.  Such  an  impatience  appeared,  and  such  an  emu- 
lation, in  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  city,  who  should 
make  the  most  lively  expressions  of  their  joy  and  duty ; 
that,  as  the  noble  historian  expresses  it,  a  man  could  not 
but  wonder  where  those  people  dwelt,  who  had  done  all 
the  mischief,  and  kept  the  king  so  many  vears  from  enjoy- 
ing the  comfort  and  support  of  such  excellent  subjects^ 
The  king  himself  said,  that  it  must  surely  have  been  hisc- 
own  fault  that  he  had  not  sootier  taken  possession  of  tliej 
throne  ;  since  he  found  every  body  so  zealous  in  promotingii 
his  happy  restoration. 

The  respect  of  foreign  powers  soon  followed  the  sub- 
mission of  the  king's  subjects.  Spain  invited  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Low  Countries,  and  embark  in  some  of  her 


maritime  towns.     France   made  protestations  of  affection  | 
and  regard,  and  offered  Calais  for  the  same  purpose.    The  I 
States-general  sent  deputies  with  a  like  friendly  invitation. 
The  king  resolved  to  accept  of  this  last  offer.    The  people 
of  the  republic  bore  him  a  cordial  affection ;  and  politics 
no   longer  restrained   their    magistrates   from   promoting 
and  expressing  that  sentiment.     As  he  passed  from  Breda 
to  the  Hague,  he  was  attended  by  numerous  crowds,  and 
was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations ;  as  if  them- 
selves, not  their  rivals  in  power  and  commerce,  were  now 
restored  to  peace  and  security.    The  States-general,  in  a 
bodv,  and  afterwards  the  States  of  Holland  apart,  perform- 
ed tlieir  compliments  with  the  greatest  solemnity.     Every 
person  of  distinction  was  ambitious  of  being  introduced  to  ■. 
Iiis  m^esty ;   all   ambassadors   and  public  ministers  of(j 
kings,  princes,  or  states,  repaired  to  him,  and  professed  the  I 
joy  of  their  masters  in  his  behalf:  so  that  one  would  have  I 
thought,  that  from  the  united  eflbrts  of  Christendom  had  1 
been  derived  iliis  revolution,  which  difi'used  every  where  j 
such  universal  satisfaction. 

The  English  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Scheveling.  Moii-  I 
tague  had  not  waited  for  orders  from  the  parliament ;  but  { 
had  persuaded  the  ofhcers,  of  themselves,  to  tender  their  I 
duty  to  his  majesty.  The  Duke  of  York  immedi 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  of  the  fleet  as 
admiral. 

When  the  king  disembarked  at  Dover,  he  was  met  by 
the  general,  whom  he  cordially  embraced.  Never  subject, 
in  fact,  probably  in  his  intentions,  had  deserved  better  of 
his  king  and  country.  Li  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
without  effusion  of  blood,  by  his  cautious  and  disinterested 
conduct  alone,  he  had  bestowed  settlement  on  three  king- 
doms, which  had  long  been  torn  with  the  most  violent  con- 
vulsions :  and  having  obstinately  refused  the  most  inviting 
conditions  offered  him  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  every 
party  in  tlie  kingdom,  he  freely  restored  his  injured  mas- 
ter to  the  vacant  throne.  The  king  entered 
London  on  the  'iQth  of  May,  which  was  also  '  '^' 
his  birth-day.  The  fond  imaginations  of  men  interpreted 
as  a  happy  omen  the  concurrence  of  two  such  joyful 
periods. 


lately  !  j' 


At  this  era,  it  may  be  proper  to  stop  a  moment,  and  take 
a  general  survey  of  tlie  age,  so  fiir  as  regards  jnaiiners, 
finances,  arnis,  commerce,atls,and-sciences.  The  chief  use\ 
orTifstory  is,  that  it  affords  materials  for  disquisitions  ofl 
this  nature  ;  and  it  seems  the  duty  of  an  historian  to  point 
out  the  proper  inferences  and  conclusions. 

No  people  could  undergo  a  change  more  Manners  and 
sudden  and  entire  in  their  manners,  than  ^"^■ 
did  the  English  nation  during  this  period.  From  Iran-, 
quillity,  concord,  submission,  sobriety,  they  passed  in  any 
instant  to  a  state  of  faction,  fanaticism,  rebellion,  and 
almost  frenzv.  The  violence  of  the  English  parties  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  which  we  can  now  imagine :  had  they 
continued  but  a  little  longer,  there  was  just  reason  to 
dread  all  the  horrors  of  the  ancient  massacres  and  pro- 
scriptions. The  military  usurpers,  whose  authority  was 
founded  on  palpable  injustice,  and  was  supported  by  no 
national  party,  would  ha\e  been  impelled  In'  rage  and 
despair  into  such  sanguinary  measures ;  and  if  these  furious 
expedients  had  been  employed  on  one  side,  revenge  would 
naturally  have  pushed  the"  odier  party,  after  a  return  of 
power,  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies.  No  social  inter- 
course was  maintained  between  the  parties;  no  marriases 
or  alliances  contracted.  The  royalists,  though  oppressed, 
harassed,  persecuted,  disdained  all  affinity  with  their 
masters.  'The  more  they  were  reduced  to  subjection,  the 
greater  superiority  did  they  affect  above  those  usurpers, 
who  by  violence  and  injustice  had  acquired  an  ascendant 
over  them. 

The  manners  of  the  two  factions  were  as  opposite  as 
those  of  the  most  distant  nations.  "  Your  friends,  the 
cavaliers,"  said  a  parliamentarian  to  a  royalist,  "are  very 
dissolute  and  debauched."  "  True,"  replied  the  royalist, 
"  they  have  the  infirmities  of  men  :  hut  your  friends,  the 
roundheads,  have  the  vices  of  devils,  tyranny,  rebellion, 
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and  spiritual  pride."'  Riot  and  disorder,  it  is  cortuin, 
notwitnstanilin';  llie  good  examj>le  set  lliem  bv  Charles  I. 

i  prevailed  \erv  nuich  amoiii;  his  partisans.  Beinj;  coni- 
moidy  men  of  birth  and  fortune,  to  whom  excesses  are  less 
pernicious  than  to  the  vul^-ar,  they  were  too  apt  to  iiiduls;o 
themselves  in  all  pleasure^,  particularly  those  of  the  taMe. 
Opposition  to  the  vi^id  preciseness  of  their  aiita;.;onists  in- 
creased their  inclinalion  to  good  fellowship ;  and  the 
character  of  a  man  of  pleasure  was  afl'ected  ainoiis;  them, 
as  a  sure  pledj^  of  attachment  to  the  church  and  mon- 
archy. Even  when  ruined  by  confiscations  and  seques- 
trations, they  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
a  careless  aiid  social  jollity.  "  As  much  as  hope  is  su- 
perior to  fear,"  said  a  poor  and  merry  cavalier,  "  so  much 
IS  our  situation  preferable  to  that  of  our  enemies.  We 
lau>:h  while  they  tremble." 
».  The  glooiny  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among  the 
pailiainentary  party,  is  surely  the  most  curious  spectacle 
presented  by  any  history ;  and  the  most  instructive,  as 
well  as  entertaining,  to  a  philosophical  mind.  All  recrea- 
tions were,  in  a  manner,  suspended  by  the  rigid  severity 
of  the  presbyterians  and  independents.  Horse-races  and 
cock-matches  were  prohibited  as  llie  greatest  enormities."' 
Even  bear-baiting  was  esteemed  heathenish  and  unchris- 
tian :  the  sport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  offence. 
Colonel  llewson,  from  his  pious  zeal,  marclied  with  his 
regiment  into  London,  and  destroyed  all  the  bears,  which 
were  tliere  kept  for  the  diversion  of  the  citizens.  This 
adventure  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  fiction  of  Hu- 
dibras.  Tliough  the  English  nation  be  naturally  candid 
and  sincere,  hypocrisy  prevailed  among  them  beyond  any 
example  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  religious  hypo- 
crisy, it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature;  and 
being  generally  unknown  to  the  person  himself,  thougli 
more  dangerous,  it  implies  less  falsehood  than  any  other 
species  of  insincerity.  The  Old  Testament,  preferably  to 
the  New,  was  the  favourite  of  all  the  sectaries.  The  eastern 
poetical  style  of  that  composition  made  it  more  easily  sus- 

'-  ceptible  of  a  turn  which  was  agreeable  to  them. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to 
speak  of  many  of  the  sects  which  prevailed  in  England  : 
to  enumerate  them  all  would  be  impossible.  The  quakers, 
however,  are  so  considerable,  at  least  so  singular,  as  to 
merit  some  attention  ;  and  as  they  renounced  by  principle 
the  use  of  arms,  they  never  made  such  a  figure  in  public 
transactions  as  to  enter  into  any  part  of  our  narrative. 

H  The  religion  of  the  quakers,  like  most  others,  began 
with  the  lowest  vulgar,  and,  in  its  progress,  came  at  last 
to  comprehend  people  of  better  quality  and  fashion. 
George  rox,  liorn  at  Drayton  in  Lancashire,  in  1624,  was 
the  founder  of  tins  sect.  He  was  tlie  son  of  a  weaver, 
and  was  himself  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker.  Feel- 
ing a  stronger  impulse  towards  spiritual  contemplations 
than  towards  that  mechanical  profession,  he  left  his  master, 
and  went  about  the  country  clothed  in  a  leathern  doublet, 
a  dress  which  he  long  affected,  as  well  for  its  singularity 
as  its  cheajmess.  That  he  might  wean  hims^4f  from  sub- 
lunary objects,  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  his  friends 
and  family,  and  never  dwelt  a  moment  in  one  place ;  lest 
Iiabit  should  beget  new  connexions,  and  depress  the 
sublimity  of  his  aerial  meditations.  He  frequently  wan- 
dered into  the  woods,  and  passed  whole  days  in  hollow 
trees,  without  company,  or  anv  other  amusement  than  his 
Bible.  Having  reached  that  pitch  of  perfection  :is  to  need 
no  oilier  book,  he  soon  advanced  to  another  state  of  spirit- 
ual progress,  and  began  to  pay  less  regard  even  to  that 
divine  composition  itself,  llis  own  breast,  he  imagined, 
was  full  of  the  same  inspiration  which  had  guided  the 
prophets  and  apostles  themselves ;  and  by  this  inward 
light  must  every  spiritual  obscurity  be  cleared,  by  this 
living  spirit  must  the  dead  letter  be  animated. 

When  he  had  been  sufficiently  consecrated  in  his  own 

!  imagination,  he  felt  that  the  fumes  of  .self-apniausc  soon 
dissipate,  if  not  continually  supplied  by  the  aainiration  of 
others ;  and  he  began  to  seek  proselytes.  Proselytes  were 
easily  gained  at  a  time  when  all  men's  affections  were 

I  Sir  Phihp  Warwii  k.  m  Killini;  no  Munlrr. 

II  I  tie  tollowinif  story  is  fold  by  Wliitlockp,  p.  5yy.  Some  quakers  at 
H^wnuttm  in  NorltiurnrierUml  coming  to  tlir  minister  on  flie  saliliath-day. 
and  opeiikinK  In  him,  lite  pt-oplt  loll  upon  llie  quMkerj,  and  almost  killrd 
uw.  or  two  o!  litem,  who,  going  out,  fell  on  Ilieir  knet^,  and  prayed  Ciod 


turned  towards  religion,  and  when  the  most  extravagant 
modes  of  it  were  sure  to  be  most  popular.  All  the  forms 
of  ceremony,  invented  by  pride  and  ostentation.  Fox  and 
llis  disciples,  from  a  superior  pride  and  o.stentation,  care- 
fully rejected  :  even  the  oidmary  rites  of  civility  were 
shunned,  as  the  nourishment  of  carnal  vanitv  and  self- 
conceit.  They  would  bestow  no  titles  of  distinction  :  the 
name  o(  f'riaid  was  the  only  salutation  with  which  thev 
indiscriminately  accosted  every  one.  To  no  person  would 
they  make  a  bow,  or  move  their  hat,  or  give  any  signs  of 
reverence.  Instead  of  that  affected  adulation,  introducetl 
into  modern  tongues,  of  speaking  to  individuals  as  if  they 
were  a  multitude,  they  relumed  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
lanouages ;  and  thou  and  l/ice  were  the  only  expressions 
which,  on  any  consideration,  they  could  be  brought  to 
employ. 

Dress  too,  a  material  circumstance,  distinguished  the 
members  of  this  sect.  Every  superfluity  and  ornament 
was  carefully  retrenched  :  no  plaits  to  their  coat,  no  buttons 
to  their  sleeves :  no  lace,  no  rufHes,  no  embroidery.  Even 
a  button  to  the  hat,  though  sometimes  useful,  yet  not  being 
always  so,  was  universally  rejected  by  them  with  horror 
and  detestation. 

I  The  violent  enthusiasm  of  this  sect,  like  all  high  pas- 
sions, being  too  strong  for  the  weak  nerves  to  sustain, 
jthrew  the  preachers  into  convulsions,  and  shakings,  an<l 
'distortions  in  their  limbs;  and  they  thence  received  the 
appellation  of  guakers.  Amidst  the  great  toleration  which 
was  then  granted  to  all  sects,  and  even  encouragement 
given  to  all  innovations,  this  sect  alone  suffered  persecu- 
tion. From  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  the  quakers  broke 
into  churches,  disturbed  public  worship,  and  harassed  the 
minister  and  audience  with  railing  and  reproaches.  When 
carried  before  a  magistrate,  they  refused  him  all  reverence, 
and  treated  him  with  the  same  familiarity  as  if  he  had 
been  their  equal.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  into 
mad-houses,  sometimes  into  prisons :  sometimes  whip- 
ped, sometimes  pilloried.  The  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  they  suffered,  begat  compassion,  admiration, 
esteem."  A  supernatural  spirit  was  believed  to  support 
them  under  those  sufferings,  which  the  ordinary  slate  of 
humanity,  freed  from  the  illusions  of  passion,  is  unable 
to  sustain. 

The  quakers  crept  into  the  army  :  but  as  they  preached 
universal  peace,  they  seduced  the  military  zealots  from 
their  profession,  and  would  soon,  had  they  been  suffered, 
have  put  an  end,  without  any  defeat  or  calamity,  to  the 
dominion  of  the  saints.  These  attempts  became  a  fresh 
ground  of  persecution,  and  a  new  reason  for  their  progress 
among  the  people. 

Morals  with  this  sect  were  carried,  or  affected  to  be  car- 
ried, to  the  same  degree  of  extravagance  as  religion.  Give 
a  quaker  a  b'ow  on  one  cheek,  he  held  up  the  other  :  ask 
his  cloak,  he  gave  you  his  coat  also :  the  greatest  interest 
could  not  engage  him,  in  any  court  of  judicature,  to  swear 
even  to  the  truth  :  he  never  asked  more  for  his  wares  than 
the  precise  sum  which  he  was  determined  to  accept.  This 
last  maxim  is  laudable,  and  continues  still  to  be  religi- 
ously observeil  by  that  sect. 

No  fanatics  ever  can'ied  further  die  hatred  to  ceremonies, 
forms,  orders,  rites,  and  positive  in.stitutions.  Even  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper,  by  all  other  sects  believed 
to  be  interwoven  with  the  very  vitals  of  Christi.anity,  were 
disdainfully  rejected  by  them.  The  very  sabbath  they 
profaned.  The  holiness  of  cluirches  they  derided  ;  and 
tliey  would  give  to  these  sacred  t  ditices  no  other  appella- 
tion than  that  of  .s/hi/k  or  sterple-lioiise^.  No  priests  were 
admitted  into  their  sect :  every  one  had  received  from 
immediate  illumination  a  character  much  superior  to  the 
sacerdol.d.  When  they  met  for  divine  worship,  each  rose 
up  in  llis  place,  and  delivered  the  extemporary  inspira- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost:  women  were  also  admitted  to 
teach  the  breihren,  and  were  considered  as  proper  vehi- 
cles to  convey  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit.  Sometimes  a  great 
many  preachers  were  moved  to  speak  at  once  :  sometimes 
a  total  silence  prevailed  in  their  congregations. 

to  pardon  the  people,  who  kn 
iuK  to  the  people,  -lu  (Oiivinccn  mem  oi  iii 
tliem,  llmt  the  rriuiitiy   people  fell  a  qii 
iiioie  than  they  hud  bcl'orc  Liiaten  the  qual 
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Some  quakers  rittempted  to  fast  forty  days  in  imitation 
of  Christ ;  and  one  ol  them  bravely  perished  in  the  ex- 
periment." A  female  quaVer  came  naked  into  the  church, 
where  the  protector  sat ;  being  moved  by  the  Spirit,  a.s  slie 
said,  to  appear  as  a  sign  to  the  jieoiile.  A  number  of 
tliem  fancied,  that  the  renovation  of  all  thinRS  had  com- 
menced, and  that  clothes  yvere  to  he  rejected,  together 
with  other  suiifrHuilies.  The  sufferings  which  followed 
the  practice  of  this  doctrine,  were  a  species  of  persecution 
not  well  calculated  for  promoting  it. 

James  Naylor  yvas  a  quaker,  noted  for  blasphemy,  or 
rather  madness,  in  the  time  of  the  protectorship.  He 
fancied  that  he  himself  was  transformed  into  Christ,  and 
was  become  the  real  saviour  of  the  world ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  frenzy  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  many 
actions  of  the  Messiah  related  in  the  Evangelists.  As  he 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  common  pictures  of  Christ,  he 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  a  like  form  :  he  raised  a  per- 
son from  the  dead  :i'  he  yvas  ministered  unto  by  yvomen  :i 
he  entered  Bristol,  mounted  on  a  horse  ;  I  suppose,  from 
the  difficulty  in  that  place  of  finding  an  ass:  his  disciples 
spread  their  garments  before  him,  and  cried,  "  Hosannan  to 
the  highest;  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth." 
When  carried  before  the  magistrate,  he  yvould  sive  no  other 
answer  to  all  questions  than  "  thou  hast  said  it."  What 
is  remarkable,  the  parliament  thought  that  the  matter  de- 
served their  attention.  Near  ten  days  they  spent  in 
inouiries  and  debates  about  him.'  They  condemned  him 
to  be  pilloried,  whipped,  burned  in  the  face,  and  to  have 
his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  All  these 
seventies  he  bore  yvith  the  usual  patience.  So  far  his 
delusion  supported  him.  But  the  sequel  spoiled  all.  He 
was  sent  to  Brideyvell,  confined  to  hard  labour,  fed  on 
bread  and  water,  and  debarred  from  all  his  disciples,  male 
and  female.  His  illusion  dissipated,  and  after  some  time 
he  was  contented  to  come  out  an  ordinary  man,  and  return 
to  his  usual  occupations. 

The  chief  taxes  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the  com- 
monwealth, yvere  the  monthly  assessments,  the  excise,  and 
the  customs.  The  assessments  yvere  levied  on  personal 
estates,  as  well  as  on  land ;  ^  and  commissioners  yvere 
appointed  in  each  county  for  rating  the  individuals.  The 
highest  assessment  amounted  to  120,000  pounds  a-month 
in  England ;  ihe  loyyest  was  35,000.  The  assessments 
in  Scotland  were  sometimes  10,000  pounds  a-monlh;' 
commonly  6000.  Those  in  Ireland  9000.  At  a  medium 
this  lax  miaht  have  afforded  about  a  million  a-year.  Tlie 
excise,  during  the  civil  yvars,  yvas  levied  on  bread,  flesh- 
meat,  as  well  as  beer,  ale,  strong  waters,  and  many  other 
commodities.  After  the  king  was  subdued,  bread  and 
flesh-meat  yvere  exempted  from  excise.  The  customs  on 
exportation  were  lowered  in  1656."  In  1650,  commission- 
ers yvere  appointed  to  levy  both  customs  and  excise. 
Cromyvell  in  1657  returned  to  the  old  practice  of  farming. 
Eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  then  offered,  both 
for  customs  and  excise  ;  a  greater  sum  than  had  ever  been 
levied  by  the  commissioners  :  "  the  whole  of  the  taxes 
during  that  period  miglit  at  a  medium  amount  to  above 
two  mill  ions  a-year;  a  sum  which,  though  moderate,  much 
exceeded  the  revenue  of  any  former  king."  Sequestrations, 
compositions,  sale  of  croyvn  and  church  lands,  and  of  the 
lands  of  delinquents,  yielded  also  considerable  sums,  but 
very  difficult  to  be  estimated.  Church  lands  are  -^aid  to 
have  lieen  sold  for  a  million.?  None  of  these  were  evr-r 
valued  at  above  ten  oreleven  years'  purchase  ^  The  estates 
of  delinquents  amounted  to  above  200,000  pounds  a- 
year.»  Cromyvell  died  more  than  two  millions  in  deht;*" 
though  the  parliament  had  left  him  in  the  treasury  above 
500,000  pounds ;  and  in  stores,  the  value  of  700,000 
pounds.' 

The  committee  of  danger  in  April  1648  voted  to  raise 
the  army  to  40,000  men.d    The  same  year,  the  pay  of  the 

o  yvhillocke.  p.  654. 

P  HarUi;«n  MiscelUny,  vol.  6.  p.  399.  One  Dnrras  Fjii  twrry  made  oath 
belore  a  niH:.'isirHi«.  that  she  bati  been  dead  two  days,  and  thut  Baylor 
hail  broiizlit  her  If.  lite.  q  lil.  ibid. 

r  Ihjrioe.  vol.  v.  p.  7oe.  s  Scobel,  p.  419. 

t  1  hurloe.  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  u  Scobel,  p.  376. 

w   I  hurloe,  vol.  vi.  p.  455. 
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armv  was  estimated  at  80,000  pounds  a-morth.'  The 
estatlishment  of  the  army  in  1652  was,  in  Scotland,  15,000 
foot,  2580  horse,  560 dragoons;  in  England,  4700  foot, 
2520  horse,  garrisons  6154.  In  all,  31,519,  besides  offi- 
cers.' The  army  in  Scotland  yvas  afteryvards  considerably 
reduced.  The  army  in  Ireland  was  not  much  short  of 
20,000  men  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  commonwealth 
maintained  in  1652  a  standing  army  of  more  than  50,000 
men.  Its  pay  amounted  to  a  yearly  sum  of  1,047,715 
pounds.6  Afterwards  the  protector  reduced  the  establish- 
ment to  30,000  men,  as  appears  by  the  instrument  of 
government  and  humble  petition  and  advice.  His  fre- 
quent enterprises  obliged  him  from  time  to  time  to  aug- 
ment them.  Richard  had  on  foot  in  England  an  armv  of 
13,258  men,  in  Scotland  9506,  in  Ireland  about  10,000 
men.h  The  foot  soldiers  had  commonly  a  shilling  a-dav.' 
The  horse  had  tyvo  sliillings  and  six-pence  ;  so  that  many 
gentlemen  and  younger  brothers  of  good  family  enlisted  in 
the  protector's  cavalry.''  No  wonder  that  such  men  were 
averse  from  the  re-establishment  of  civil  government,  bv 
which,  they  yvell  knew,  they  must  be  deprived  of  so  gain- 
ful a  profession. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  parliament 
had  on  foot  about  80,000  men,  partly  militia,  partly  regu- 
lar forces.  The  vigour  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
great  capacity  of  those  members  yvho  had  assumed  the 
government,  never  at  any  time  appeared  so  conspi- 
cuous.' 

The  whole  revenue  of  the  public,  during  the  protector- 
ship of  Richard,  was  estimated  at  1,868,717  pounds  :  his 
annual  expenses  at  2,201,540  pounds.  An  additional 
revenue  «  as  demanded  from  parliament." 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  England  increased  ex- 
tremely during  the  peaceable  period  of  Charles's  reign : 
the  trade  to  tlie  East  Indies  and  to  Guinea  became  con- 
siderable. The  English  possessed  almost  the  sole  trade 
with  Spain.  Twenty  tliousand  cloths  yvere  annually  sent 
to  Turkey."  Commerce  met  with  interruption,  no  doubt, 
from  the  civil  yvars  and  convulsions  which  afterwards  pre- 
vailed ;  though  it  soon  recovered  alter  ihe  establishment  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  war  with  the  Dutch,  by  dis- 
tressing the  commerce  of  so  formidable  a  rival,  served  to 
encourage  trade  in  England  :  the  Spanish  yvar  was  to  an 
equal  degree  pernicious.  All  the  effects  of  the  English 
merchants,  to  an  imiDense  value,  yvere  confiscated  in  Spain. 
Tlie  prevalence  of  democratical  principles  engaged  the 
country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  apprentices  to  mer- 
chants ; "  and  commerce  has  ever  since  been  more  honour- 
able in  England  than  in  any  other  European  kingdom. 
The  exclusive  companies,  which  formerly  confined  trade, 
were  never  expressly  abolished  by  any  ordinance  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  commonwealth  ;  but  as  men  paid  no 
regard  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters  of  these  com- 
panies were  derived,  the  monopoly  was  gradually  invaded, 
and  commerce  increased  by  the  increase  of  liberty.  Interest 
in  1650  was  reduced  to  six  per  cent. 

Tlie  customs  in  England,  before  the  civil  wars,  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  pounds  a  year:P  a  sum 
ten  times  greater  than  during  the  best  period  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  :  but  there  is  probably  some  exaggeration 
in  this  matter. 

The  post-house  in  1653  was  farmed  at  10,000  pounds 
a-year,  which  was  deemed  a  considerable  sum  for  the 
three  kingdoms.  Letters  jiaid  only  about  half  their  |)re- 
sent  postage, 

1-rom  1619  to  1638,  there  had  been  coined  6,900,042 
pounds.  From  1638  to  1657,  the  coinage  amounted  to 
7,733,521  pounds.'J  Dr.  Davenant  has  told  us  from  the 
registers  of  the  mint,  that  betyveen  1558  and  16.i9,  there 
had  been  coined  19,832,476  pounds  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  first  mention  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  is  about 
1660.r    Asparagus,  artichokes,  cauliflower,  and  a  variety 

y  Dr.  Walker,  p.  14.  z  Thurloe.  vol.  i.  p.  753. 

a  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  b  Ibid,  vol   vii.  p.  667. 

c  yvorld's  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cromwell.  d  y\  hillocke.  p.  S98. 

e  Ibid.  p.  378.  f  Journal,  Sd  Deceint«T.  1652.  e  Id.  Ibid, 

h  Journal,  6lh  of  April,  1659.       i   i  hurloe,  vol.  i.  p  395.  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
k  Gumble's  Life  of  Jlonk.  I  Wblllocke,  p.  477. 

al.7lh  April,  1659. 
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The  colony  of  New  Rng]and  increased  by  means  of 
the  puritans,  who  fled  thiilier,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  constraint  which  Laud  and  the  church  parly  had 
imposed  \ipon  tliem  ;  and,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  it  is  supposed  to  have  contained  25,000 
souls.'  For  a  like  reason  the  catholics,  afterwards,  who 
found  themselves  exposed  to  many  hardships,  and  dreaded 
still  worse  treatment,  went  over  to  America  in  great  num- 
bers, and  settled  the  colony  of  Maryland. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  learning  and  the  fine  arts  were 
favoured  at  court,  and  a  good  taste  besan  to  prevail  in 
the  nation.  The  king  loved  pictures,  sometimes  handled 
the  pencil  himself,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  the  art.  The 
pieces  of  foreign  masters  were  bought  up  at  a  vast  price; 
and  the  value  of  pictures  doubled  in  Europe  by  the  emu- 
lation between  Ciiarles  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who  were 
touched  with  the  same  elesant  passion.  Vandyke  was 
caressed  and  enriched  at  court.  Inigo  Jones  was  master 
of  the  king's  buililings;  though  afterwards  persecuted  by 
the  parliament,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  in 
rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  and  for  obeying  some  orders  of 
council,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  pull  down  houses, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  that  edifice.  Laws,  who  had 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  musician  before  him,  was 
much  beloven  by  the  king,  who  called  him  the  father  of 
music.  Charles  was  a  good  judge  of  writing,  and  was 
thought  by  some  more  anxious  with  regard  to  purity  of 
style  than  became  a  monarch."  Notwithstanding  his  nar- 
row revenue,  and  his  freedom  from  all  vanity,  he  lived  in 
such  magnificence,  that  he  possessed  four-and-twenty 
palaces,  all  of  them  elegantly  and  completely  furnished ; 
insomuch  that,  when  he  removed  from  one  to  another,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  transport  anv  tiling  along  with  him. 

Cromwell,  though  himself  a  barbarian,  was  not  insensi- 
ble to  literary  merit.  Usher,  notwithstanding  his  being 
a  bishop,  received  a  pension  from  him,  Marvel  and 
Milton  were  in  his  service.  Waller,  who  was  his  relation, 
was  caressed  by  him.  That  poet  always  said,  that  the 
protector  himself  was  not  so  wholly  illiterate  as  was  com- 
monly imagined.  He  gave  a  hundred  pounds  a-year  to 
the  divinity  professor  at  Oxford ;  and  an  historian  men- 
tions this  bounty  as  an  instance  of  his  love  of  literature." 
He  intended  to  have  erected  a  college  at  Durham  for  the 
benefit  of  the  northern  counties. 

Civil  wars,  especially  when  founded  on  principles  of 
liberty,  are  not  commonly  unfavourable  to  the  arts  of 
eloquence  and  composition ;  or  rather,  by  presenting 
nobler  and  more  interesting  objects,  they  amplv  compen- 
-sate  that  tranquillity  of  which'  they  bereave  the  Mu^es. 
The  speeches  of  the  parliamentary  orators  during  this 
period  are  of  a  strain  much  superior  to  what  any  former 
age  had  produced  in  England  ;  and  the  force  and  com- 
pass of  our  tongue  were  then  first  put  to  trial.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  wretched  fanaticism 
which  so  much  infected  the  parliamentary  party,  was  no 
less  destructive  of  taste  and  science,  than'  of  all  law  and 
order.  Gaiety  and  wit  were  proscribed  :  human  learning 
despised:  freedom  of  inquiry  detested:  cant  and  hvpn- 
crisy  alone  encouraged.  It  was  an  article  positively  in- 
sisted on  in  the  preliminaries  to  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
that  all  play-houses  should  for  ever  be  abolished.  Sir 
John  Davenant,  says  Whitlocke,"  speaking  of  the  year 
16.58,  publishe  1  an  opera,  notwithstanding  the  nicety  of 
the  tunes.     All  the  king's  furniture  was  put  to  sale :  his 


pictures,  disposed  of  at  very  low  prices,  enriched  all  the 
collections  in  ICurope  :  the  cartoons,  when  complete,  were 
only  appraised  at  .300  pounds,  though  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  the  king's  curiosities  was  sold  at  above  50,000.)' 
Even  tile  royal  palaces  were  pulled  in  pieces,  and  the 
materials  of  them  sold.  The  very  library  and  medals  at 
St.  James's  were  intended  by  the  generals  to  be  brought 
to  auction,  in  order  to  pay  the  arrears  of  some  regiments  of 
cavalry  (juartered  near  1  .ondon  :  Init  Selden,  apprehensive 
of  the  loss,  engaged  his  friend  VVhitloeke,  then  lord-keeper 
for  the  commonwealth,  to  apply  for  the  office  of  librarian. 
This  expedient  saved  that  valuable  collection. 

s  Ai„lw«,n,v„|,ii.  p.  Ill 


It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  greatest  genius  by 
far  that  shone  out  in  England  during  this  period,  was 
deeply  engaged  with  these  fanatics,  and  even  prostituted 
his  pen  in  theological  controversy,  in  factious  disputes, 
and  ill  justifying  the  most  violent  measures  of  the  party. 
This  was  John  Milton,  whose  poems  are  admirable, 
though  liable  to  some  objections;  his  prose  writings  dis- 
agreeable, though  not  altogether  defective  in  genius.  Nor 
are  all  his  poems  equal :  bis  Paradise  Lost,  his  Comus, 
and  a  few  others,  shine  out  amidst  some  flat  and  insipid 
compositions  :  even  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  his  capital  per- 
formance, there  are  very  long  passages,  amounting  to  near 
a  third  of  the  work,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  harmony 
and  elegance,  nay,  of  all  vigour  of  imagination.  This 
natural  inequality  in  Milton's  genius  was  much  increased 
by  the  inequalities  in  his  subject ;  of  which  some  parts 
are  of  themselves  the  most  lofty  that  can  enter  into  human 
conception ;  others  would  have  required  the  most  laboured 
elegance  of  composition  to  support  them.  It  is  certain, 
that  this  author,  when  in  a  happy  mood,  and  employed 
on  a  noble  subject,  is  the  most  wonderfully  sublime  of 
any  poet  in  any  language ;  Homer  and  Lucretius  and 
Tasso  not  excepted.  More  concise  than  Homer,  more 
simple  than  Tasso,  more  nervous  than  Lucretius  ;  had  he 
lived  in  a  later  age,  and  learned  to  polish  some  rudeness 
in  his  verses ;  had  he  enjoyed  better  fortune,  and  pos- 
■sessed  leisure  to  watch  the  returns  of  genius  in  himself, 
he  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  perfection,  and  borne 
away  the  palm  of  epic  poetry. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Milton  never  enjoyed  in  his 
lifetime  the  reputation  which  he  deserved.  His  Paradise 
Lost  was  long  neglected  :  prejudices  agtiinst  an  apologist 
for  the  regicides,  and  against  a  work  not  wholly  purged 
from  the  cant  of  former  times,  kept  the  ignorant  world 
from  perceiving  the  prodigious  merit  of  that  performance. 
Lord  Somers,  by  encouraging  a  good  edition  oi  it,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  author's  death,  first  brought  it  into 
request;  and  Tonson,  in  his  dedication  of  a  smaller  edi- 
tion, speaks  of  it  as  a  work  just  beginning  to  be  known. 
Even  during  the  prevalence  of  Milton's  party,  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  much  regarded;  and  ^\'hitlocke» 
talks  of  one  Milton,  as  he  calls  him,  a  blind  man,  who 
was  employed  in  translating  a  treaty  with  Sweden  into 
Latin.  These  forms  of  expression  are  amusing  to  pos- 
terity, who  consider  how  obscure  Whitlocke  himself, 
though  lord-keeper  and  ambassador,  and  indeed  a  man 
of  great  abilities  and  merit,  has  become  in  comparison  of 
Milton. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Milton  received  no  encourage- 
ment after  the  restoration :  it  is  more  to  be  admired  that 
he  escaped  with  his  life.  Many  of  the  cavaliers  blamed 
extremely  that  lenity  towards  him,  which  was  so  honour- 
able in  the  king,  and  so  advantageous  to  posterity.  It  is 
said,  that  he  had  saved  Davenant's  life  during  the  pro- 
tectorship ;  and  Davenant,  in  return,  afforded  him  like 
protection  after  the  restoration ;  being  sensible  that  men 
of  letters  ought  always  to  regard  their  sympathy  of  taste 
as  a  more  powerful  band  of  union,  than  any  difference  of 
party  or  opinion  as  a  source  of  animosity.  It  was  during 
a  state  of  poverty,  blindness,  disgrace,  danger,  and  old 
age,  that  Milton  composed  his  wonderful  poem,  which 
not  only  surpassed  all  the  performances  of  iiis  contem- 
poraries, but  all  the  compositions  which  had  flowed  from 
liis  pen  during  the  vigour  of  his  age  and  the  height  of  his 
prosperity.  This  circumstance  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
of  all  those  which  attend  that  great  genius.  He  died  in 
1674,  aged  66. 

Waller  was  the  first  refiner  of  English  poetry,  at  least 
of  English  rhyme  ;  but  his  performances  still  abound  with 
many  faults,  and  what  isjriore  material,  they  contain  but 
feeble  and  superficial  beauties.  Gaiety,  wit,  and  inge- 
nuity, are  their  ruling  character:  they  aspire  not  to  the 
sublime ;  still  less  to  the  pathetic.  They  treat  of  love, 
without  making  us  feel  any  tenderness ;  and  abound  in 
panegyric,  without  exciting  admiration.  The  panegyric, 
however,  on  Cromwell,  contains  more  force  than  we 
should  expect  from  the  other  compositions  of  this  poet. 

Waller  was  bom  to  an  ample  fortune,  was  early  inlro- 
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(iuced  to  llie  court,  and  lived  in  tlie  best  company.  He 
nossessed  talents  for  eloquence  as  well  as  poetry;  and  till 
nis  death,  which  happened  in  a  yood  old  age,  ne  w;is  the 
delight  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  errors  of  his  life 
proceeded  more  from  want  of  courase,  than  of  honour  or 
intecrity.     He  died  in  ltiR7,  ai;cd  82'. 

Ccwley  is  an  author  extremely  coiTupted  by  the  bad 
taste  of  liis  age ;  but  had  he  lived  even  m  the  purest  times 
of  (ireece  or  Rome,  he  must  always  have  been  a  very  in- 
different poet.  He  had  no  ear  for  harmony  ;  and  his  verses 
are  only  known  to  be  such  by  the  rhyme  whicli  terminates 
them.  In  his  rusrged  untunable  numbers  are  conveyed 
sentiments  the  most  strained  and  distorted  ;  long-spun 
allegories,  distant  allusions,  and  forced  conceits.  Great 
ingenuity,  however,  and  vigour  of  thought,  sometimes 
break  out  amidst  those  unnatural  conceptions :  a  few  ana- 
creontics surprise  us  by  their  ease  and  j:aiety  :  his  prose 
writings  please,  by  the  honesty  and  goodness  wliich  they 
express,  and  even  by  their  spleen  and  melancholy.  This 
author  was  much  more  praised  and  admired  during  his 
life-time,  and  celebrated  after  his  death,  than  the  great 
Milton.     He  died  in  1667,  aged  49. 

Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  Cooper's  Hill,  (for  none  of 
his  other  poems  merit  attention,)  has  a  loftiness  and  vigour, 
which  had  not  before  him  been  attained  by  any  English 
poet  who  wrote  in  rhyme.  The  mechanical  difiiculties  of 
that  measure  retarded  its  improvement.  Shakspeare, 
whose  tragic  scenes  are  sometimes  so  wonderfully  forcible 
and  expressive,  is  a  very  indifferent  poet  when  he  attempts 
to  rhyme.  Precision  and  neatness  are  chiefly  wanting  in 
Denliam.     He  died  in  1688,  aged  73. 

No  English  author  in  that  age  was  more  celebrated  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  than  Hobbes :  in  our  time  he  is 
much  neglected :  a  lively  inslance,  how  precarious  all 
"reputations  founded  on  reasoning  and  philosophy  !  A 
pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners  of  the  aire, 
and  exposes  a  faithful  picture  of  nature,  is  a  durable  work, 
and  is  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.  But  a  system, 
whether  physical  or  metaphysical,  commonly  owes  its 
success  to  its  novelty ;  and  is  no  sooner  canvassed  with 
impartiality,  than  its  weakness  is  discovered.  Hobbes's 
politics  are  fitted  only  to  promote  tyranny,  and  his  ethics 
to  encourage  licentiousness.  Though  an  enemy  to  reli- 
gion, he  partakes  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  scepticism  ;  but 
IS  as  positive  and  dogmatical  as  it  human  reason,  and  his 
reason  in  particular,  could  attain  a  thorough  conviction  in 
these  subjects.  Clearness  and  propriety  of  style  are  the 
chief  excellences  of  Hobbes's  writings.  In  his  own  per- 
son he  is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  virtue ;  a 
character  nowise  surprising,  notwithstanding  his  libertine 
system  of  ethics.  iTimidity  is  the  principal  fault  with 
which  he  is  reproached  :  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  aire, 
vet  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  thoughts  of  death. 
The  boldness  of  his  opinions  and  sentiments  form  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  this  part  of  his  character.  He  died 
in  1679,  aged  91. 

Harrington's  Oceana  was  well  adapted  to  that  agp, 
when  the  plans  of  imaginary  republics  were  the  daily  sub- 
jects of  debate  and  conversation  ;  and  even  in  our  time, 
it  is  justly  admired  as  a  work  of  genius  and  invention, 
^he  idea,  however,  of  a  perfect  and  immortal  common- 
wealth will  always  be  found  as  chimerical  as  that  of  a 
perfect  and  immortal  man.  The  style  of  tiiis  author  wants 
ease  and  fluency ;  but  the  good  matter  which  his  work 
contains,  makes  compensation.    He  died  in  1677,  aged  66. 

Har\'ey  is  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  made,  by  rea- 
soning alone,  without  any  mixture  of  accident,  a  capital 
discovery  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  science. 
He  had  also  the  happiness  of  establishing  at  once  his 
theory  on  the  most  solid  and  convincing  proofs ;  and 
posterity  has  added  little  to  the  arguments  suggested  by 
his  industry  and  ingenuity.  His  treatise  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  further  embellished  by  that  warmth  and 
spirit  which  so  naturally  accompany  the  genius  of  inven- 
tion. This  great  man  was  much  favoured  by  Charles  I. 
who  gave  him  the  liberty  of  using  all  the  deerin  the  royal 
forests  for  perfecting  his  discoveries  on  the  generation  of 
animals.  It  was  remarked,  that  no  physician  in  Europe, 
'.yho  had  reached  forty  years  of  age,  ever,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  adopted  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 


blood,  and  that  his  practice  in  London  diminished  ex- 
tremely, from  the  reproach  drawn  upon  him  by  that  great 
and  signal  discovery.  So  slow  is  the  progress  of  truth  in 
every  science,  even  when  not  opposed  by  factious  or 
superstitious  prejudices!     He  died  in  1657,  aged  79. 

f  his  age  aflbrds  great  materials  for  history ;  but  did  not 
produce  any  accomplished  historian.  Clarendon,  how-  — 
ever,  will  always  be  esteemed  an  entertaining  writer,  even 
independent  of  our  curiosity  to  know  the  facts  which  he 
relates.  His  style  is  prolix  and  redundant,  and  suffocates 
us  by  the  length  of  its  periods  :  but  it  discovers  imagina- 
tion and  sentiment,  and  pleases  us  at  the  same  time  that 
we  disa[)prove  of  it.  lie  is  more  partial  in  appearance 
than  in  reality  :  for  he  seems  perpetually  anxious  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  king ;  but  his  apologies  are  often  well  ground- 
ed. He  is  less  partial  in  his  relation  of  facts,  than  in  his 
account  of  characters  :  he  was  too  honest  a  man  to  falsify 
the  former:  his  affections  were  easily  capable,  unknown 
to  himself,  of  disguising  the  latter.  An  air  of  probity  and 
goodness  runs  through  tlie  whole  work  ;  as  these  qualities 
did,  in  reality,  embellish  the  whole  life  of  the  author.  He 
died  in  1674,  aged  06. 

These  are  the  chief  performances  which  engage  the 
attention  of  posterity.  Those  numberless  productions, 
with  which  the  press  then  abounded  ;  the  cant  of  the 
pulpit,  the  declamations  of  party,  the  sublilties  of  theology, 
all  these  have  long  ago  sunk  in  silence  and  oblivion. 
Even  a  writer,  such  as  Selden,  whose  learning  was  his 
chief  excellency  ;  or  ChillingAVorth,  an  acute  disputant 
against  the  papists ;  will  scarcely  be  ranked  among  the 
classics  of  our  language  or  country. 
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CHARLES  U. 

Ke\v  ministry — Act  of  indemnity — Settlempnf  of  tlie  reventie — Trial  and 
eveculion  of  the  regicides — Dissoliilionof  the  convention-  -Parliament — 
Prelacy  restored — Insurrection  of  the  MiVlenarians — Affairs  of  Scot- 
land— Conference  at  the  Savov — Arguments  for  and  against  a  compre- 
hension— A  new  parliament — Bisliops'  seats  restored — Corporation  Ac 
— Act  of  Uniformity — King's  marriage — Trial  of  Vane — and  executiot 
—Presbyterian  clergv  ejecterl— Duul<irk  sold  to  the  French— Declal 
tion  of  indulgence— fjecliue  of  Clarendon's  credit. 

'Charles  II.  when  he  ascended  the  throne         n  kko 
of  his  ancestors,  was  thirty  years  of  age.    He       '    ' 
possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  fine  shape,  a  manly 
figure,  a  graceful  air ;  and  though  his  features  were  harsh, 
yet  was  his  countenance  in  the  main  lively  and  engaging. 
He  was  in  that  period  of  life,  when  there  remains  enough 
of  youth  to  render  the  person  amiable,  without  preventing 
that  authority  and  regard  which  attend  the  years  of  expe-  -. 
rience   and    maturity.     Tenderness   was    excited    by   the    y    -^ 
memory  of  his  recent  adversities.     His  present  prosperity    n 
was  the  object  rather  of  admiration  than  of  envy.    And    ' 
as  the  sudden  and  surprising  revolution,  which  restored 
him  to  his  regal  rights,  had  also  restored  the  nation  to 
peace,  law,  order,  and  liberty;  no  prince  ever  obtained  a 
crown  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  or  was  more  blest 
with  the  cordial  affection  and  attachment  of  his  subjects. 

This  popularity  the  king,  by  his  whole  demeanour  and 
behaviour,  was  well  qualified  to  support  and  to  increase. 
To  a  lively  wit  and  quick  comprehension,  he  united  ajust 
understanding  and  a  general  observation  both  of  men  and 
things.  The  easiest  manners,  the  most  unatiTected  polite-  ,  u 
ness,  the  most  engaging  gaiety,  accompanied  his  conversa-  j  ^ 
tion  and  address.  Accustomed,  during  his  exile,  to  live  / 
among  his  courtiers  rather  like  a  companion  than  a 
monarch,  he  retained,  even  while  on  the  throne,  that  open 
affability  which  was  capable  of  reconciling  the  most  de- 
termineil  republicans  to  his  royal  dignity.  Totally  devoid 
of  resentment,  as  well  from  the  natural  lenity  as  careless- 
ness of  his  temper,  he  insured  pardon  to  the  most  guilty  of 
his  enemies,  and  left  hopes  of  favour  to  his  most  violent 
opponents.  From  the  whole  tenour  of  his  actions  and  dis- 
course, he  seemed  desirous  of  losing  the  memory  of  past 
animosities,  and  of  uniting  every  party  in  an  affection  for 
their  prince  and  tlieir  native  country. 
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Into  Ins  council  were  admitted  tlie  most 
ew  mims  rr.  g„jj„g„[  ,„p,j  of  the  nation,  witllOHt  lejpird  to 
former  distinctions :  tlie  presbyterians,  equally  witli  the 
royalists,  shared  this  honour.  Annesley  was  also  created 
Earl  of  Anjilesey  ;  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley  ;  Denzil 
HoUis,  Lord  Uollis.  The  Earl  of  Manchester  was  aji- 
pointed  lord  chamberlain,  and  Lord  Say,  privy-seal. 
Calamy  and  l?axter,  nresbyterian  clergymen,  were  even 
made  cliaplams  to  the  Kinjj. 
•Admiral  Montague,  created  Earl  of  Sandwich,  was 
entTtTeTf,  trom  Ins  recent  services,  to  great  favour ;  and  he 
obtained  it.  Monk,  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  had  per- 
formed such  siiiiial  services,  that  according  to  a  vulf;ar  and 
maliiiiiant  observation,  he  ousht  rather  to  have  expected 
liatred  and  ini;nititude :  yet  was  he  ever  treated  by  the  king 
witli  great  marks  of  distinction. /Charles's  disposition, 
{free  from  jealousy ;  and  the  prudent  behaviour  of  the 
Igeneral,  who  never  overrated  his  merits;  prevented  all 
whose  disgusts  which  naturally  arise  in  so  delicate  a  situa- 
'tion.  The  capacity  too  of  Albemarle  was  not  extensive, 
and  his  parts  were  more  solid  than  shining.  Though  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  inferior  stations,  he  was 
imairined,  upon  familiar  acquaintance,  not  to  be  wholly 
equal  to  those  great  achievements,  which  fortune,  united  to 
prudence,  had  enabled  him  to  perform  ;  and  he  appeared 
unfit  for  the  court,  a  scene  of  life  to  which  he  had  never 
been  accustomed.  Morrice,  his  friend,  was  created  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  was  supported  more  by  his  patron's 
credit  than  by  his  own  abilities  or  experience. 
I  But  the  choice  which  the  king  at  first  made  of  his 
j  jirincipal  ministers  and  favourites,  was  the  circumstance 
j  which  chiefly  gave  contentment  to  tlie  nation,  and  prog- 
nosticated future  happiness  and  tranquillity.  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  created  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  chancellor  and 
prime  minister:  the  Marquis,  created  Duke,  of  Ormond, 
was  steward  of  the  household  :  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
high  treasurer:  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state. 
These  men,  united  together  in  friendship,  and  combining 
in  the  same  laudable  inclinations,  supported  each  other's 
credit,  and  pursued  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Agreeable  to  the  present  prosperity  of  public  affairs,  was 
the  universal  joy  and  festivity  diffused  throughout  the 
nation.  Tlie  melancholy  austerity  of  the  fanatics  fell  into 
discredit,  together  with  their  principles.  The  royalists, 
^who  had  ever  affected  a  contrary  disposition,  found  in 
j-their  recent  success  new  motives  for  mirth  and  gaiety  ;  and 
jit  now  belonged  to  them  to  give  repute  and  fashion  to  their 
Snianners.  From  past  experience  it  had  sufficiently  ap- 
^jieared,  that  gravity  was  very  distinct  from  wisdom,  for- 
;inality  from  virtue,  and  hypocrisy  from  religion.  The 
Jlcing  himself,  who  bore  a  strong  propensity  to  pleasure, 
■■served,  by  his  powerful  engaging  example,  to  banish  those 
sour  ami  malignant  humours,  which  had  hitherto  en- 
gendered such  confusion.  And  though  the  just  bounds 
were  undoubtedly  passed,  when  men  returned  from  their 
former  extreme ;  yet  was  the  public  happy  in  exchanging 
vices,  pernicious  to  society,  for  disorders,  hurtful  chiefly  to 
the  individuals  themselves  who  were  guilty  of  them. 

It  required  some  time  before  the  several  parts  of  the 
state,  disfigured  by  war  and  faction,  could  recover  their 
former  arrangement :  but  the  parliament  immediately  fell 
'into  good  correspondence  with  the  king,  and  they  treated 
Jiim  with  the  same  dutiful  regard  which  had  usually  been 
.Jiaid  to  his  predecessors.  Being  summoned  without  the 
Jjing's  consent,  they  received,  at  first,  only  the  title  of  a 
convention ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  passed  an  act  for  that 
jiiirpose,  that  they  were  called  by  the  appellation  of  parlia- 
ment. All  judicial  proceedings,  transacted  in  the  name  of 
the  commonwealth  or  protector,  were  ratified  by  a  new 
law.  And  both  Houses,  acknowledging  the  guilt  of  the 
former  rebellion,  gratefully  received,  in  their  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  all  the  subjects,  his  majesty's  gracious  par- 
don and  indemnity. 

Art  of  The   king,  before   his   restoration,   being 

indemnity,  afraid  of  reducing  any  of  his  enemies  to 
despair,  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  that  such  enormous 
crimes  as  had  been  committed,  should  receive  a  total 
impunity,  had  expressed  himself  very  cautiously  in  his 
declaration  of  Breda,  and  had  promised  an  indemnity  to 
all  criminals  but  such  as  should  be  excepted  by  parliament. 


He  now  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  such  of  the 
late  king's  judges  as  did  not  yield  themselves  prisoners 
withm  fourteen  days  should  receive  no  pardon.  Nineteen 
surrendered  themselves:  some  were  taken  m  their  flight: 
J  others  escaped  beyond  sea. 

The  Commons  seemed  to  have  been  more  inclined  to 
lenity  than  the  Lords.  The  upper  House,  inflamed  by  the 
ill  usage  which  they  had  received,  were  resolved,  besides 
the  late  king's  judges,  to  except  every  one  who  had  sitten 
in  any  high  court  of  justice.  Nay,  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
moved,  that  no  pardon  might  be  granted  to  those  "ho  had 
anywise  contributed  to  the  king's  death.  So  wide  an 
exception,  in  which  every  one  who  had  served  tlie  parlia- 
ment might  be  comprehended,  gave  a  general  alarm  ;  and 
men  began  to  apprehend,  that  this  motion  was  the  efl'ect  of 
some  court  artifice  or  intrigue.  [Jut  the  king  soon  dissi- 
pated these  fears.  He  came  to  the  House  of  Peers;  and, 
in  the  most  earnest  terms,  passed  the  act  of  general  in- 
demnity. He  urged  both  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  and 
the  obligation  of  his  former  promise:  a  promise,  he  said, 
which  he  would  ever  regard  as  sacred  ;  since  to  it  he  pro- 
bably owed  die  satisfaction,  which  at  present  he  enjoyed, 
of  meeting  his  people  in  parliament.  This  measure  of  the 
king's  was  received  with  great  applause  and  satisfaction. 

After  repeated  solicitations,  the  act  of  indemnity  passed 
both  Houses,  and  soon  received  the  royal  assent.  Those 
who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  late  king's  deadi,  were 
there  excepted :  even  Cromwell,  Iietoii,  Bradshaw,  and  ■ 
others  now  dead,  were  attainted,  and  their  estates  forfeited. 
Vane  and  Lambert,  though  none  of  the  regicides,  were 
also  excepted.  St.  John  and  seventeen  persons  more  were 
deprived  of  all  benefit  from  diis  act,  if  they  ever  accepted 
any  public  employment.  All  who  had  sitten  in  any  illegal 
high  court  of  justice  were  disabled  from  bearing  offices. 
These  were  all  the  severities  which  followed  such  furious 
civil  wars  and  convulsions. 

The  next  business  was  the  settlement  of  seiilemrot  of 
the  king's  revenue.  In  this  work,  the  par-  ">«  levenue. 
liament  had  regard  to  public  freedom,  as  well  as  to  the 
support  of  the  crown.  'The  tenures  of  wards  and  liveries 
had  long  been  regarded  as  a  grievous  burden  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  :  several  attempts  had  been  made  during  the 
reign  of  James  to  purchase  this  prerogative,  together  with 
that  of  puneyance ;  and  200,000  pounds  a  year  had  been 
offered  that  prince  in  lieu  of  them  ;  wardshijis  and  purvey- 
ance had  been  utterly  abolished  by  the  republican  par- 
liament :  and  even  in  the  present  parliament,  before  the 
king  arrived  in  England,  a  bill  had  been  introduced,  off'er- 
ing  him  a  compensation  for  the  emolunienLs  of  these  pre- 
rogatives. A  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  vear  was  the  sum 
agreed  to  :  and  half  of  the  excise  was  settled  in  perpetuity 
upon  the  crown,  as  the  fund  whence  tliis  revenue  shoulij 
be  levied.  Though  that  imnost  yielded  more  profit,  the 
bargain  might  be  esteemed  liard ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the 
necessity  of  the  king's  situation  which  induced  him  to 
consent  to  it.  No  request  of  the  parliament,  during  the 
present  joy,  could  be  refused  them. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  and  the  other  half  of  the  excise 
were  granted  to  the  king  during  life.  The  parliament  even 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  vote  that  die  settled  revenue  of  the 
crown  for  all  charges  should  he  1,200,000  pounds  a  year; 
a  sum  greater  than  any  English  monarch  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  But  as  all  the  princes  of  Europe  were  perpetually 
augmenting  their  military  force,  and  consequently  their 
expense,  it  became  requisite  that  England,  from  motives 
both  of  honour  and  security,  should  bear  some  proportion 
to  tiiem,  and  adapt  its  revenue  lo  the  new  system  of  poli- 
tics which  prevailed.  According  to  the  chancellor's  com- 
putation, a  charge  of  800,000  pounds  a-year  was  at  pre- 
sent rccpiisite  for  the  fleet  and  other  articles,  which  formerly 
cost  the  crown  but  eighty  thousand. 

Had  the  parliament,  before  restoring  the  king,  insisted 
on  any  further  limitations  than  those  which  the  constitution 
already  imposed  ;  besides  the  danger  of  reviving  former 
(|iiarrels  among  parties  ;  it  would  seem  that  their  precaution 
had  been  entirely  superfluous.  By  reason  of  its  slender 
anil  precarious  revenue,  the  crown  in  effect  was  still  totally 
de|)cndent.  Nut  a  fourth  part  of  this  sum,  which  seemed 
requisite  for  [tnhlic  expenses,  could  be  levied  without  con- 
sent of  parliament ;  and  any  concessions,  had  tlicy  been 
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thought  necessary,  miglit,  even  after  tlie  restoration,  be 
extorted  by  the  Commons  from  tlieir  necessitous  prince. 
This  iiarUament  showed  no  intention  of  employing  at  prt- 
seiit  tliat  engine  to  any  such  purposes  ;  but  they  seemed 
still  determined  not  to  part  with  it  entirely,  or  to  render 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  fixed  and  independent.  ThoUL'li 
they  voted  in  general,  that  1,200,000  |)Ounds  a  yearshouhl 
be  "settled  on  the  king,  tliey  scarcely  assigned  any  funds 
which  could  yield  two-thirds  of  that  sum.  And  tliey  lelt 
the  care  of  fulfilling  their  ensjagements  to  the  future  con- 
sideration of  parliament. 

In  all  the  temporary  supplies  which  they  voted,  they 
discovered  the  same  cautious  frugality.  To  disband  the 
army,  so  formidable  in  itself,  and  so  much  accustomed 
to  rebellion  and  chaiijes  of  government,  was  necessary  for 
the  security  both  of  king  and  parliament;  yet  tlie  Com- 
mons showed  great  jealousy  in  grantinir  tlie  sums  requisite 
for  that  end.  An  assessment  of  70,000  pounds  a-montli 
was  imposed  ;  but  it  was  at  first  voted  to  continue  only 
three  months:  and  all  the  other  sums,  which  they  levied 
for  that  purpose,  by  a  poll-biU  and  new  assessments,  were 
still  grained  by  parcels  ;  as  if  they  were  not,  as  yet,  well 
assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  hand  to  which  the  money  was 
intrusted.  Having  proceeded  so  far  in  the  setUement  of 
the  nation,  the  parliament  adjourned  itself  for  some  time. 
/t)uring  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  object! 
Trur'.'S'^x  "u.  wfiich  cliiefly  interested  the  public,  was  the! 
tion  of  Uie  regi-  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  regicides.  Thei 
"  "'  general  indisnation,  attending  the  enormous 

crime  of  which  these  men  had  been  guilty,  made  their 
sufferinss  the  subject  of  joy  to  the  people  :  but  in  the 
(leculiar  circumstances  of  that  action,  in  the  prejudices  of 
the  times,  as  well  as  in  the  behaviour  of  the  criminals,  a 
mind,"seasoned  with  humanity,  will  find  a  plentiful  source 
of  compassion  and  indulgence.  Can  any  one,  without 
concern  for  human  blindness  and  ignorance,  consider  the 
demeanor  of  General  Harrison,  who  \vas  first  brought  to 
his  trial  ?  With  great  courage  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 
he  told  the  court,  that  the  pretended  crime,  of  which  he 
stood  accused,  was  not  a  deed  performed  in  a  corner;  the 
sound  of  it  had  gone  forth  to  most  nations ;  and  in  the 
singular  and  marvellous  conduct  of  it  had  chiefly  appeared 
the  sovereign  jxiwerof  Heaven.  That  he  himself,  agitated 
by  doubts,  had  often,  with  pa.ssionate  tears,  offered  up  his 
addresses  to  the  divine  llajesty.  and  earnestly  sought  for 
light  and  conviction  :  he  had  still  received  assurance  of  a 
heavenly  sanction,  and  returned  from  these  devout  suppli- 
cations with  more  serene  tranquillity  and  satisfaction. 
That  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were,  in  the  eyes  of  tlieir 
Creator,  less  than  a  drop  of  water  in  the  bucket ;  nor  were 
their  erroneous  judgments  aught  but  darkness,  compared 
with  divine  illuminations.  That  these  frequent  illapses  of 
the  divine  Spirit  he  could  not  suspect  to  be  interested 
illusions ;  since  he  was  conscious,  that  for  no  temporal 
advantage,  would  he  offer  injury  to  the  poorest  man  or 
woman  that  trod  upon  the  earth.  That  all  the  allurements 
of  ambition,  all  the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  had  not  been 
able,  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  to  shake  his 
steady  resolution,  or  bend  him  to  a  compliance  with  that 
ileceilful  tyrant.  And  that,  when  invited  by  him  to  sit  on 
the  rislit  hand  of  the  throne,  when  offered  riches  and 
splendour  and  dominion,  he  had  disdainfully  rejected  all 
temptations  ;  and,  neglecting  the  tears  of  his  friends  and 
family,  had  still,  through  every  danger,  held  fast  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  integrity. 

Scot,  who  was  more  a  republican  than  a  fanatic,  had 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  little  before  the  restora- 
tion, that  he  desired  no  other  epitaph  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  tomb-stone  than  this  ;  Here  lies  Thomas  Scat,  who  ad- 
judfieJ  the  king  to  d.alh.  He  supported  the  same  spirit 
upon  his  trial." 

Carew,  a  millenarian,  submitted  to  his  trial,  saving  t't 
cur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his  right  to  the  government  of  these 
kingdoms.  Some  scrupled  to  say,  according  to  form,  that 
they  would  be  tried  by  God  and  their  countrv  ;  because 
God  was  not  visibly  present  to  judie  them.  Others  said, 
that  lliey  would  be" tried  by  the  word  of  God. 

No  more  than  six  of  the  late  king's  judges,  Harrison, 


Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scro|)e,  were  executed  : 
Scroiie  alone,  of  all  tliose  who  came  in  upon  the  king's 
proclamation.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
of  a  decent  character :  but  it  was  proved,  that  he  had  a 
little  before,  in  conversation,  expressed  himself  as  if  he 
were  nowise  convinced  of  any  guilt,  in  condeminng  the 
king.  Axtel,  who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of  justice. 
Hacker,  who  commanded  on  tlie  day  of  the  king's  execu- 
tion. Coke,  the  solicitor  for  the  people  of  Kngland,  and 
Hugh  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher,  who  inflamed  the 
army  and  impelled  them  to  regicide  :  all  these  were  tried, 
and  condemned,  and  suffered  with  the  king's  judges.  No 
saint  or  confessor  ever  went  to  martyrdom  with  more  assured 
confidence  of  heaven  than  was  expresseil  by  those  criminals, 
even  when  the  terrors  of  immediate  death,  joined  to  many 
indignities,  were  set  before  them.  The  rest  of  the  king's 
judges,  by  an  unexampled  lenity,  were  reprieved ;  and  they 
were  dis[iersed  into  several  prisons. 

Tins  punishment  of  declared  enemies  in-  g  , 
terrupted  not  the  rejoicings  of  the  court :  but  ''P'""  ■■ 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  young  prince  of 
promising  hopes,  threw  a  gieat  cloud  upon  them.  The 
king,  by  no  incident  in  his  life,  was  ever  so  deeply  affected. 
Gloucester  was  observed  to  possess  united  the  good  quali- 
ties of  both  his  brothe  s:  the  clear  juds^ment  and  penetra- 
tion of  the  king;  the  industry  and  application  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  He  was  also  believed  to  be  affectionate  to  the 
religion  and  constitution  of  his  country.  He  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  the  small-pox  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

The  Princess  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  restoration  of  her 
family,  with  whom  she  lived  in  great  friendship,  soon  after 
sickened  and  died.  The  queen-mother  paid  a  visit  to  her 
son  ;  and  obtained  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the 
F'rincess  Henrietta  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to 
the  French  king. 

After  a  recess  of  near  two  months  the  par- 
liament  met,  and   proceeded   in    the   great 
work  of  the  national   settlement.     They  established   the 
post-office,  wine-licenses,  and  some  articles  of  the  revenue. 
They  granted   more  assessments,  and   some  aiTears,   for 
paying  and  disbanding  the  army.     Business,  being  carried 
on   with    great   unanimity,  was   soon    des- 
patched  :    and  after    they   had    sitten   two  coiive1ilion°pJ-! 
months,  the  king,  in  a  speech  full  of  the  ''»'I!?°'-,„ 

•  ^  ■        "^    ^u  I  i  Dec.  'jg. 

most  gracious  expressions,  thought  proper 
to  dissolve  them. 

This  House  of  Commons  had  been  chosen  during  the 
reign  of  the  old  parliamentary  paity  ;  and  though  many  j 
royalists  had  crept  in  amongst  them,  yet  did  it  chiefly  con-  ; 
sist  of  presbvterians,  who  had  not  yet  entirely  laid  aside  j 
their  old  jealousies  and  princi))les.    Lentlial,  a  member,  | 
having  said,  that  those  who  first  took  arms  against  the  ; 
kin?,  were  as  guilty  as  those  who  afterwards  brought  him  \ 
to  the  scaffold,  was  severely  reprimanded  by  order  of  the'^ 
House  ;  and  the  most  violent  efforts  of  the  long  parlia-  i 
ment,  to  secure  the  constitution,  and  bring  delinquents  to  ; 
justice,  were  in  efi'ect  vindicated  and  applauded.^     The  I 
claim  of  the  two  Houses  to  the  militia,  the  first  ground  of 
the  quarrel,  however  exorbitant  an  usurpation,  was  never 
e\presslv   resigned  by  this   parliament.     Tliev  made   all 
grants  of  money  with  a  very  sparing  hand.     Great  arrears 
being  due  by  'the  protecto'rs  to  the  fleet,  tlie  army,  the 
niivy-oflice,  and  everj-  branch  of  service;  this  whole  debt 
thev  threw  upon   the  crown,  without  establishing  funds 
sufficient   for   its    payment.      Yet   notwithstanding    this 
jealous  care,  expresseil  by  the  parliament,  tliere  prevails  a 
storv,  that  Popham,  having  sounded  the  disposition  of  the 
members,  undertook  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  to  pro- 
cure, during  the  king's  life,  a  grant  of  two  millions  a-year, 
land-tax ;  a  sura  which,  added  to  the  customs  and  excise, 
would  for  ever  have  rendered  this  prince  independent  of 
his   people.     Southampton,  it  is  said,   merely   fi-om    his 
affection  to  the  king,  had  unwarily  embraced  the  offer; 
and  it  was  not  till  he   communicated  the  matter  to  the 
chancellor,  that  he  was  made  sensible  of  its  pernicious 
tendency.    It  is  not  improbable  that  such  an  offer  might 
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have  been  made,  and  been  hearkened  to ;  but  it  is  nowise 
probable  that  all  the  intei-est  of  the  court  would  ever,  with 
this  House  of  Commons,  have  been  able  to  make  it  effec- 
tual. Claremlon  showed  his  prudence,  no  less  than  his 
integrity,  in  entirely  rejecting  it. 

The  chancellor,  from  the  same  prmciples  of  conduct, 
h.istcnod  to  disband  the  armv.  When  the  kinj  reviewed 
these  veteran  troops,  he  was  struck  with  their  beauty, 
order,  discipline,  and  martial  appearance;  and  being  sen- 
sible, that  residar  forces  are  most  necessary  implemenls  of 
royalty,  he  expressed  a  desire  of  finding  expedients  still  to 
retain  them.  But  his  wise  minister  set  before  him  the 
dangerous  spirit  by  which  these  troops  were  actuated,  their 
enthusiastic  genius,  their  habits  of  rebellion  and  mutiny  ; 
and  he  convinced  the  king,  that  till  they  were  disbanded, 
he  never  could  esteem  himself  securely  established  on  his 
throne.  No  more  troops  were  retained  than  a  few  guards 
and  garrisons,  alx)ut  1000  horse,  and  4000  foot.  This  was 
the  first  appearance,  under  the  monarchv,  of  a  regular 
standing  army  in  this  island.  Lord  Mordaunt  said,  that 
the  king,  being  possessed  of  that  force,  might  now  look 
upon  himself  as  the  most  considerable  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land.'' The  fortifications  of  Gloucester,  Taunton,  and 
other  towns,  which  had  made  resistance  to  tlie  king  during 
the  civil  wars,  were  demolished. 

r  Clarendon  not  only  behaved  with  wisdom  and  justice 
in  the  office  of  chancellor ;  all  the  counsels,  which  he  gave 
the  king,  tended  equally  to  promote  the  interest  of  prince 
and  people.  Charles,  accustomed  in  his  exile  to  pay 
entire  deference  to  the  judgment  of  this  faithful  servant, 
continued  still  to  submit  to  his  direction  ;  and  for  some 
'  time  no  minister  was  ever  possessed  of  more  absolute  au- 
ithority.  He  moderated  the  former  zeal  of  the  royalists, 
and  tempered  their  appetite  for  revenge.  With  the  oppo- 
site party  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  inviolate  all  the 
king's  engagements  :  he  kept  an  exact  register  of  the  pro- 
mises which  had  been  made  for  any  service,  and  he  em- 
ployed all  his  industry  to  fulfil  them.  This  sood  minister 
was  now  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family.  His  daughter, 
j\nn  Hyde,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  fine  accomplishments, 
Jiad  hearkened,  while  abroad,  to  the  addresses  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  and,  under  promise  of  marriage,  had  se- 
ieretly  admitted  him  to  her  bed.  Her  pregnancy  appeared 
soon  after  the  restoration  ;  and  though  many  endeavoured 
ito  dissuade  the  king  from  consenting  to  so  unequal  an 
jalliance,  Charles,  in  pity  to  his  friend  and  minister,  who 
ihad  been  ignorant  of  these  engagements,  permitted  his 
[brother  to  man'y  her.c  Clarendon  expressed  great  uneasi- 
jness  at  the  honour  which  he  had  obtained  ;  and  said,  that 
Iby  Ijeiug  elevated  so  much  above  his  rank,  he  thence 
(dreaded  a  more  sudden  downfall. 

Pr.i.c,- restored.  .^?°^'  circumstances  of  Clareiidon's  ad- 
ministration nave  met  with  applause :  his 
maxims  alone  in  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  politics  have 
by  many  been  deemed  the  effect  of  prejudices  narrow  and 
bigoted.  Had  the  jealousy  of  royal  power  prevailed  so 
far  with  the  convention  parliament,  as  to  make  them  restore 
die  king  with  strict  limitations,  there  is  no  question  but 
the  establishment  of  presbyterian  discipline  had  been  one 
of  the  conditions  most  ritridly  insisted  on.  Not  onlv  that 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  is  more  favourable  to 
liberty  than  to  royal  power:  it  was  likewise,  on  its  own 
account,  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  suited  their  religious  principles.  But  as  the 
impatience  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  delav,  the  general 
disL'ust  towards  faction,  and  the  authority  of  Monk,  had 
prevailed  over  that  jealous  project  of  limitations,  the  full 
settlement  of  the  hierarchy,  tOL'ether  with  the  monarchy, 
was  a  necessary  and  infallible  consequence.  All  the 
royalists  were  zealous  for  that  mode  of  religion  ;  the  merits 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  towards  the  king,  as  well  as  their 
suffering's  on  that  account,  had  been  great ;  the  laws  which 
established  bishops  and  the  liturgy  were  as  yet  unrepealed 
by  legal  authority  ;  and  any  attempt  of  the  parliament,  by 
new  acts,  to  give  the  superiority  to  presbvterianism,  had 
been  sufficient  to  involve  the  nation  again  in  blood  and 
confusion.     Moved  by  these  views,  the  Commons  had 
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wisely  postponed  the  examination  of  all  religious  contro- 
versy, and  had  left  the  settlement  of  the  church  to  the 
king  and  to  tlie  ancient  la\vs. 

The  king  at  first  used  great  moderation  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws.  Nine  bishops  still  remained  alive;  and 
these  were  immediately  restored  to  their  sees :  all  the 
ejected  clergy  recovered  their  livings :  the  liturgy,  a  form 
of  worship  decent  and  not  without  beauty,  was  again  ad- 
mitted into  the  churches :  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  decla- 
ration was  issued,  in  order  to  give  contentment  to  the 
prpsbyterians,  and  preserve  an  air  of  moderation  and  neu- 
trality.''  In  this  declanuion,  the  king  promised  that  he 
would  provide  suffi-agan  bishops  for  the  lart'er  dioceses ; 
that  the  prelates  should,  all  of  them,  be  regular  and  con- 
stant preachers  ;  that  they  should  not  confer  ordination,  or 
exercise  any  jurisdiction,  without  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  presbyters,  chosen  by  the  diocese ;  that  such 
alterations  should  be  made  in  the  lituriry  as  would  render 
it  totally  unexceptionable ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  use 
of  that  mode  of  worship  should  not  be  imposed  on  such 
as  were  unwilling  to  receive  it ;  and  that  die  surplice,  the 
cross  in  baptism,  and  bowina  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should 
not  be  rigidly  insisted  on.  This  declaration  \vas  issued  by 
the  k.ng  as  head  of  the  church;  and  he  plainly  assumed, 
in  many  parts  of  it,  a  legislative  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  But  the  English  government,  though  more 
exactly  defined  by  late  contests,  was  not  as  yet  reduced, 
in  every  particular,  to  the  strict  limits  of  law.  And  if 
ever  prerogative  was  justifiably  employed,  it  seemed  to  be 
on  the  present  occasion,  when  all  parts  of  the  state  were 
torn  with  past  convulsions,  and  required  the  moderating 
hand  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  reduce  them  to  their 
ancient  order. 

But  though  these  appearances  of  neutrality  were  main- 
tained, and  a  mitijated  episcopacy  only  seemed  to  be 
insisted  on,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  mhiistry 
alwavs  to  presen'e  like  regard  to  the  presbvterians.  The 
madness  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  afforded  j„surrectioB 
them  a  pretence  for  departing  from  it.  Ven-  ofthemiile- 
ner,  a  desperate  enthusiast,  who  had  often  ■""'''""S' 
conspired  against  Cromwell,  having  by  his  zealous  lec- 
tures inflamed  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers, issued  forth  at  their  head  into  the  streets  of  London. 
They  were  to  the  number  of  sixty,  completely  armed, 
believed  themselves  invulnerableand  invincinle, and  firmly 
expected  the  same  success  which  had  attended  Gideon 
and  other  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  one  at 
first  fled  before  them.  One  unhappy  man,  who,  being 
questioned,  said,  "  He  was  for  God  and  King  Charles," 
was  instantly  murdered  by  them.  They  went  triumphantly 
from  street  to  street,  every  where  proclaiming  King  Jesus, 
who,  they  said,  was  their  invisible  leader.  At  lensrth,  the 
magistrates,  having  assembled  some  train-bands,  made  an 
attack  upon  them.  They  defended  themselves  with  order, 
as  well  as  valour ;  and,  after  killing  many  of  the  assail- 
ants, they  made  a  regular  retreat  into  Cane-wood,  near 
Hampstead.  Next  morning  they  were  chased  thence  by  a 
detachment  of  the  guards  ;  but  they  ventured  again  to 
invade  the  citv,  which  was  not  prepared  to  receive  them. 
After  committing  great  disorder,  and  traversing  almost 
every  street  of  that  immense  capital,  they  retired  into  a 
house,  which  thev  were  resolute  to  defend  to  the  la.«t 
extremitv.  Being  surrounded,  and  the  house  untiled, 
thev  were  fired  upon  from  every  side,  and  they  still  refused 
ipiarter.  The  people  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  .seized  the 
few  who  were  alive.  These  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed ;  and  to  the  last  they  persisted  in  affirming,  that 
if  they  were  deceived,  it  was  the  Lord  that  had  deceived 
them. 

Clarendon  and  the  ministry  took  occasion,  from  this 
insurrection,  to  infer  the  danaerous  spirit  of  the  piesby- 
terians,  and  of  all  the  sectaries  :  but  the  madness  of  the 
attempt  sutficientiv  proved,  that  it  had  been  undertaken 
bv  no  concert,  and  neier  could  have  proved  dangerous. 
The  well-known  hatred,  too,  which  prevailed  between  the 
proshyterians  and  the  other  sects,  should  have  removed 
the  former  from  all  suspicion  of  any  concurrence  in  the 
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enterprise.  But  as  a  pretence  was  wanted,  besides  their 
old  demerits,  for  justifyniff  the  intended  ri-iours  against  all 
of  them,  tins  reason,  however  slight,  was  greedily  laid 
hold  of 

Affairs  of  Affairs  in  Scotland  hastened  with  still 
Scutland.  quicker  steps  than  those  in  England  towards 
a  settlement  and  a  compliance  with  the  king.  It  was  de-' 
liberated  in  the  English  council,  whether  that  nation  should 
be  restored  to  its  liberty,  or  whether  the  forts  erected  by 
Cromwell  should  not  still  be  upheld,  in  order  to  curb  the 
mutinous  spirit  by  which  the  Scots,  in  all  ages,  had  been 
so  much  governed  ?  Lauderdale,  who,  from  the  battle  of 
Worcester  to  the  restorsition,  had  been  detained  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  had  consideraiile  influence  with  the  king ; 
and  he  strenuously  opposed  this  violent  measure,  lie 
represented,  that  it'was  tlie  loyalty  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
which  had  engaged  them  in  an  opposition  to  the  English 
rebels ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  calamities  into  which, 
on  that  accoiinl,  they  had  fallen,  would  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  injustice  and  ingratitude :  that  the  spirit  of  that 
people  was  now  fully  subdued  by  the  servitude  under 
which  the  usurpers  had  so  long  held  them,  and  would  of 
itself  yield  to  any  reasonable  compliance  w  ith  their  legal 
sovereign,  if  by  this  means  they  recovered  their  liberty 
and  independence :  that  the  attachment  of  the  Scots  to- 
wards their  king,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  native 
prince,  was  naturally  much  stronger  than  that  of  the 
English  ;  and  would  afford  him  a  sure  resource,  in  case  of 
any  rebellion  among  the  latter :  that  republican  principles 
had  long  been,  and  still  were,  very  prevalent  with  his 
southern  subjects,  and  might  again  menace  the  throne 
with  new  tumults  and  resistance :  that  the  time  would 
probably  come,  when  the  king,  instead  of  desiring  to  see 
English  garrisons  in  Scotland,  would  be  better  pleased  to 
have  Scottish  garrisons  in  England,  who,  supported  by 
English  pay,  would  be  found  to  curb  the  seditious  genius 
of  that  opulent  nation :  and  that  a  people,  such  as  the 
Scots,  governed  by  a  few  nobility,  would  more  easily  be 
reduced  to  submission  under  monarchv,  than  one  like  the 
English,  who  breathed  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratical  equality. 
A.  D.  ifi6i.  These  views  induced  the  king  to  disband 
isi  Jan.  all  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  to  raze  all 
the  forts  which  had  been  erected.  General  Middleton, 
created  earl  of  that  name,  was  sent  commissioner  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  summoned.  A  very  compliant 
spirit  was  there  discovered  in  all  orders  of  men.  The 
commissioner  had  even  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  an 
act,  annulling,  at  once,  all  laws  which  had  passed  since  the 
year  1633,  on  pretext  of  the  violence  which,  during  that 
time,  had  been  employed  against  the  king  and  his  father, 
in  order  to  procure  their  assent  to  these  statutes.  This  was 
a  very  large,  if  not  an  unexampled  concession  ;  and,  toge- 
ther with  many  dangerous  limitations,  overthrew  some 
useful  barriers  which  had  been  erected  to  the  constitution. 
But  the  tide  was  now  running  strongly  towards  monarchy  ; 
and  the  Scottish  nation  plainly  discovered,  that  their  past 
resistance  had  proceeded  more  from  the  turbulence  of  Ineir 
aristocracy,  and  the  bigotry  of  their  ecclesiastics,  than 
from  any  fixed  passion  towards  civil  liberty.  The  lords 
of  articles  were  restored,  with  some  other  branches  of  pre- 
rogative ;  and  royal  authority,  fortified  with  more  plausible 
claims  and  pretences,  was,  in  its  full  extent,  re-established 
in  that  kingdom. 

Tlie  prelacy,  likewise,  by  the  abrogating  of  every  statute 
eviattpd  in  favour  of  presbytery,  was  thereby  tacitly  re- 
stored ;  and  the  kingdeliberated  what  use  he  should  make 
of  this  concession.  Lauderdale,  who  at  bottom  was  a 
passionate  zealot  against  episcopacv,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him,  that  the  Scots,  if  gratified  in  this  favourite  point 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  would,  in  every  other  demand, 
be  entirely  compliant  with  the  king.  Charles,  though  he 
had  no  such  attachment  to  prelacy  as  had  influenced  his 
father  and  grandfather,  had  suft'ered  such  indignities  from 
the  Scottish  presbyterians,  that  he  ever  after  bore  them  a 
hearty  aversion.  He  said  to  Lauderdale,  that  nresby- 
terianism,  he  thought,  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentltman  ; 
and  he  could  not  consent  to  its  further  continuance  in 
Scotland.  Middleton  too  and  his  other  ministers  persuaded 
him  that  the  nation  in  general  was  so  disgusted  with  the 


violence  and  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  any  alteration 
of  church  government  would  be  universally  grateful.  And 
Clarendon,  as  well  as  Ormond,  dreading  that  the  presby- 
teriaii  sect,  if  legally  established  in  Scotland,  would  ac- 
quire authority  in  England  and  Ireland,  seconded  the 
application  of  these  ministers.  The  resolution  was  there- 
fore taken  to  restore  prelacy ;  a  measure  afterwards 
attended  with  many  and  great  inconveniences:  but  whether 
in  this  resolution  Charles  chose  not  the  lesser  evil,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Sharp,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  presbyterians  in  Scotland  to  manage  their 
interest  with  the  king,  was  persuaded  to  abandon  that 
party  ;  and,  as  a  rewajd  for  liis  compliance,  was  created 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  conduct  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  was  chiefly  intrusted  to  him  ;  and  as  he  was  esteem- 
ed a  traitor  and  a  renegade  by  his  old  friends,  he  became 
on  that  account,  as  well  as  from  the  violence  of  his  con- 
duct, extremely  obnoxious  to  them. 

Charles  had  not  promised  to  Scotland  any  such  indem- 
nity as  he  had  insured  to  England  by  the  declaration  of 
Breda :  and  it  was  deemed  more  political  for  him  to  hold 
over  men's  heads,  for  some  time,  the  terror  of  punishment, 
till  they  should  have  made  the  requisite  compliances  with 
the  new  government.  Though  neither  the  king's  temper 
nor  plan  of  administration  led  him  to  severity,  some  ex- 
amples, after  such  a  bloody  and  triumphant  rebellion, 
seemed  necessary  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  one 
Guthry,  were  pitched  on  as  the  victims.  Two  acts  of 
indemnity,  one  passed  by  the  late  king,  in  1641,  another 
bv  the  present  in  1651,  formed,  it  was  thought,  invincible 
obstacles  to  the  punishment  of  Argyle;  and  barred  all  in- 
quiry into  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  might  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  most  exceptionable.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  try  him  for  his  compliance  with  the  usurpation  ;  a 
crime  common  to  him  with  the  whole  nation,  and  such  a 
one  as  the  most  loyal  and  affectionate  subjei  t  might  fre- 
quently by  violence  be  obliged  to  commit.  To  make  this 
compliance  appear  the  more  voluntary  and  hearty,  tliere 
were  produced  in  court  letters  which  he  had  written  to  Albe- 
marle, while  that  general  commanded  in  Scotland,  and 
which  contained  expressions  of  the  most  cordial  attach- 
ment to  the  established  government.  But  besides  the 
general  indignation  excited  by  Albemarle's  discovery  of 
this  private  correspondence,  men  thought,  that  even  the 
highest  demonstrations  of  affection  might,  during  jealous 
times,  be  exacted  as  a  necessary  mark  of  compliance  fi-om 
a  person  of  such  distinction  as  Argyle,  and  could  not,  by 
any  equitable  construction,  imply  the  crime  of  treason. 
Tlie  parliament,  however,  scrupled  not  to  pass  sentence 
upon  him ;  and  he  died  with  great  constancy  and  cou- 
rage. As  he  was  universally  known  to  have  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  past  disorders  and  civil  wars,  the 
irregularity  of  his  sentence,  and  several  iniquitous  circum- 
stances in  the  method  of  conducting  his  trial,  seemed,  on 
that  account,  to  admit  of  some  apology.  Lord  Lome,  son 
of  Argyle,  having  ever  preserved  his  loyalty,  obtained  a  gift 
of  the  forfeiture,  fiuthry  was  a  seditious  preacher,  and 
had  personally  aflronted  the  king  :  his  punishment  gave 
surprise  to  nobodv.  Sir  Archibald  Johnstone,  of  \\  arris- 
ton,  was  attainted,  and  fled  ;  but  was  seized  in  France 
about  two  years  after,  brought  over,  and  executed.  He 
had  been  very  active  during  all  the  late  disorders,  and  was 
even  suspected  of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Eng- 
lish regicides. 

Besides  these  instances  of  compliance  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  thev  voted  an  additional  revenue  to  the  king, 
of  40,000  pounds  a  year,  to  be  levied  by  way  of  excise. 
A  small  force  was  purposed  to  be  maintained  by  this  reve- 
nue, in  order  to  prevent  like  confusions  with  those  to  which 
the  kingdom  had  been  hitherto  exposed.  An  act  was  also 
passed,  declaring  the  covenant  unlawful,  and  its  obligation 
void  and  null. 

In   England,  the  civil  distinctions  seemed  to  be  aoo-    ;  y 
lished  bv  the  lenity  and  equality  of  Charles's  administra-    '\  4<' 
tion.     Cavalier  and  roundhead  were  heard  of  no  more  :    j 
all  men  seemed  to  concur  in  submitting  to  the  kiiig's  law-    ; 
ful  prerogatives,  and  in  cherishing  the  just  privileges  of 
the  people  and  of  pariiament.    Theological  controversy 
alone  still  subsisted,  and  kept  alive  some  sparks  of  that 
flame  which   had  thrown  the   nation   into   combustion. 
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While  catholics,  independents,  and  other  sectaries,  were 
content  with  entertaininj  some  prospect  of  toleration  ;  pre- 
lacy and  presbytery  stnn;i:li'il  hn-  tin-  siipi'iiority,  and  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  both  parties  l<ept  them  in  ai:italion.  A 
„„  f  ,   conference  was  lickl   in  tlie  Savov  between 
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ihf  ssvciy,  twelve  bishops  and  twelve  leaders  anions  the 
Mwch  ;5.  |iresbvtcrian  ministers,  with  an  intention,  at 
least  on  pretence,  of  bringiiis;  about  an  accommodation 
between  the  parties.  The  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism, 
tlje  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  were  anew  canvassed  ;  and  the  ignorant  multitude 
were  m  hopes  that  so  many  men  of  gravity  and  learning 
could  not  fail,  after  deliberate  arg\imentation,  to  agree  in 
all  points  of  controversy  :  they  were  surprised  to  see  them 
separate  more  inflamed  than  ever,  and  more  confirmed  in 
their  several  prejudices.  To  enter  into  particulars  would 
be  superfluous.  Disputes  concerning  religious  forms  are, 
in  themselves,  the  most  frivolous  of  any ;  and  merit  atten- 
tion oulv  so  far  as  they  have  influence  on  the  peace  and 
order  of'  civil  society. 

The  king's  declaration  had  promised,  that  some  endea- 
vours should  be  used  to  eftect  a  comprehension  of  both 
parties  ;  and  Charles's  own  indifference  with  regard  to  all 
such  questions  seemed  a  fivourable  circumstance  for  the 
Argumrnis  for  execution  of  that  project.  The  partisans  of 
ami  ngainsia  a  comprehension  said,  that  the  presbyterians, 
compreiifusion.  jjg  ^^,^^\  ^^  ji,g  prelatists,  having  felt  by  expe- 
rience the  fatal  efi'ects  of  obstinacy  and  violence,  were  now- 
well  disposed  towards  an  amicable  agreement :  that  the 
bishops,  oy  relinquishing  some  part  of  their  authority,  and 
dispensing  with  the  most  exceptionable  ceremonies,  would 
so  gratify  their  adversaries  as  to  obtain  their  cordial  and 
afl'ectionate  compliance,  and  unite  the  whole  nat  on  in  one 
faith  and  one  worship :  that  by  obstinately  insisting  on 
forms,  in  themselves  insignificant,  an  air  of  importance 
was  bestowed  on  them,  and  men  were  taught  to  continue 
equally  obstinate  in  rejecting  them  :  that  the  presbyterian 
clergy  would  go  every  reasonable  length,  ratlier  than,  by 
parting  witli  their  livings,  expose  themselves  to  a  state  of 
neggary,  at  best  of  dependence:  and  that  if  their  pride 
were  flattered  by  some  seeming  alterations,  and  a  pretence 
given  them  for  atfirming  that  they  had  not  abandoned  their 
former  principles,  nothing  further  was  wanting  to  produce 
a  thorough  union  between  those  two  parties  which  com- 
prehended tlie  bulk  of  the  nation. 

It  was  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  difference 
(between  religious  sects  was  founded,  not  on  principle,  but 
^on  passion  ;  and  till  the  irregular  affections  of  men  could 
be  corrected,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect,  bv  compliances,  to 
obtain  a  perfect  unanimitv  and  comprehension  :  that  the 
more  insignificant  the  objects  of  dispute  appeared,  with 
the  more  certainty  might  it  be  inferred,  that  the  real  ground 
of  dissension  was  different  from  that  which  was  >iniveisally 
pretended  :  that  the  love  of  novelty,  the  pride  of  argument- 
ation, the  pleasure  of  making  proselytes,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  contradiction,  would  for  ever  give  rise  to  sects  and  dis- 
putes ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  such  a  source  of  dissension 
could  ever,  by  any  concessisns,  be  entirely  exhausted  : 
that  the  church,  by  departing  from  ancient  practices  and 
principles,  would  tacitly  acknowledge  herself  guilty  of 
error,  and  lose  that  reverence,  so  requisite  for  preserving 
the  alt.ichmcnt  of  the  invdtitude:  and  that  if  the  present 
concessions  (which  was  more  than  probable)  slioulo  prove 
inefl'ectual,  greater  must  still  be  made ;  and  in  the  issue, 
discipline  would  be  despoiled  of  all  its  authority,  and  wor- 
slii|)  of  all  Its  decency,  without  obtaining  that  end  which 
hail  been  so  fondly  "sought  for  by  these  dangerous  in- 
dtiliiences. 

The  ministry  were  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter  arguments  ;  and  were  the  more  confirmed  in  that  in- 
tention bv  the  disposition  which  appeared  in  the  parlia- 
ment lately  assembled.  The  royalists  and  zealous  church- 
men were  at  present  the  popular  party  in  the  nation,  and, 

.      ^     ^     seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  court,  had  nre- 

'  hsincmY'     vailed  in  most  elections.     Not  more  tlmii 

Hill  May.     fiftv-six  members  of  the  presbyterian  parly 

had  obtained  seats  in  the  lower  House;"  and  these  were 

not  able  either  to  oppose  or  retard  the  measures  of  the  ma- 
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jority.  Monarchy,  therefore,  and  episcopacy,  were  now 
exalted  to  as  great  power  and  splendour  as  they  had  lately 
siirt'ered  misery  ana  depression.  Sir  Edward  Turner  was 
chosen  speaker. 

An  act  was  passed  for  the  security  of  the  king's  person 
and  government.  Tb  intend  or  devise  the  king's  impri- 
sonment, or  bodily  harm,  or  deposition,  or  levying  war 
against  him,  was  declared,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty,  to  be  high  treason.  To  affirm  him  to  be  a 
papist  or  heretic,  or  to  endeavour  by  speech  or  writing  to 
alienate  his  subjects'  affections  from  him ;  these  offences 
were  made  sufiicient  to  incapacitate  the  person  guilty  from 
holding  any  employment  in  church  or  state.  To  main- 
tain that  the  long  parliament  is  not  dissolved,  or  that  either 
or  both  Houses,  without  the  king,  are  possessed  of  legis- 
lative authority,  or  that  the  covenant  is  oinding,  was  made 
punishable  by' the  penalty  of  jira-munire. 

The  covenant  itself,  together  with  the  act  for  erecting 
the  high  court  of  justice,  that  for  subscribing  the  engage- 
inent,  and  that  for  declaring  England  a  commonwealth, 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman 
The  people  assisted  with  great  alacrity  on  this  occasion. 

The  abuses  of  petitioning  in  the  preceding  reign  had 
been  attended  with  the  worst  consequences  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent such  irregular  practices  for  the  future,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  more  tlian  twenty  hands  should  be  fixed  to  any  pe- 
tition, unless  witli  the  sanction  of  three  justices,  or  the 
major  part  of  the  grand  jury ;  and  that  no  petition  should 
be  presented  to  tlie  king  or  either  House  by  above  ten 
persons.  The  penalty  annexed  to  a  transgression  of  this 
law,  was  a  fine  of  a  hundred  pounds  and  three  months' 
imprisonment. 

'The  bishops,  though  restored  to  their  Bishops' seals 
spiritual  authority,  were  still  excluded  from  restored, 
parliament  bv  tlie  law  which  the  late  king  had  passed 
immediately  Wfore  the  commencement  of  the  civil  disor- 
ders. Great  violence,  both  against  the  king  and  the  House 
of  Peers, had  been  employed  in  passing  this  law;  and  on 
that  account  alone  the  partisans  of  the  church  were  pro- 
vided with  a  plausible  pretence  for  repealing  it.  Charles 
expressed  much  satisfaction,  when  he  gave  his  assent  to 
the  act  for  that  purpose.  It  is  certain,  that  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  churcli,  was  interested 
in  restoring  the  prelates  to  their  former  dignity.  But  those 
who  deemed  every  acquisition  of  the  prince  a  detriment 
to  the  people,  were  apt  to  complain  of  this  instance  of 
complaisance  in  the  parliament. 

After  an  adjournment  of  some  months,  ^^^  ^^^^ 
the  parliament  was  again  assembled,  and 
proceeded  in  the  same  spirit  as  before.  They  discovered 
no  design  of  restoring,  in  its  full  extent,  the  ancient  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  :  they  were  only  anxious  to  repair 
all  those  breaches,  which  had  been  made,  not  by  the  love 
of  liberty,  but  by  the  fury  of  faction  and  civil  war.  The 
power  of  the  sword  had,'  in  all  ages,  been  allowed  to  be 
vested  in  the  crown  ;  and  though  no  law  conferred  this 
prerogative,  every  parliament,  till  the  last  of  the  preceding 
reign,  had  willingly  submitted  to  an  authority  more 
ancient,  and  tlierefore  more  sacred,  than  that  of  any  posi- 
tive statute.  It  was  now  thought  proper  solemnly  to  re- 
linquish the  violent  pretensions  of  that  parliament,  and  to 
acknowledge,  that  neither  one  House,  nor  both  Houses, 
independent  of  the  kins,  were  possessed  of  any  military 
autliority.  The  preamble  to  this  statute  went  so  far  as  to 
renounce  all  right  even  of  dtfenshc  arms  against  the  king; 
and  much  observation  has  been  made  with  regard  to  a 
concession  esteemed  so  singular.  Were  these  terms  taken 
in  their  full  literal  sense,  they  implv  a  total  renunciation 
of  limitations  to  monarchy,  and  of  all  privileges  in  the 
subject,  independent  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  For 
as  iio  rights  can  subsist  without  some  remedy,  still  less 
rights  exposed  to  so  much  invasion  from  tyranny,  or  even 
from  ambition ;  if  subjects  must  never  resist,  it  follows, 
that  every  prince,  without  any  effort,  policy,  or  violence,  is 
at  once  rendered  absolute  and  uncontrollable :  the  sove- 
reign needs  only  issue  an  edict,  abolishing  every  authority 
but  his  own  ;  a'nd'all  liberty  from  that  moment  is  in  effect 
annihilated.    But  this  meaning  it  were  absurd  to  impute 
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lo  tlie  ])rescnt  parliament,  wlio,  lhouj;li  zealous  royalists, 
showed  in  their  measures  thai  they  had  not  cast  off  all 
regard  lo  national  privileges.  Tliev  were  probably  sensi- 
ble, that  to  suppose  in  the  sovereijrn  any  such  invasion  of 
public  libertv  is  entirely  unconstitutional ;  and  that  lliere- 
Jbre  expressly  to  reserve,  upon  that  event,  any  right  of 
resistance  m  the  subject,  must  be  liable  lo  the  same 
objection.  Thev  had  seen  that  the  long  pailiament,  under 
colour  of  defence,  had  begun  a  violent  attack  upon  kingly 
power;  and,  after  involving  the  kingdom  in  blood,  had 
finally  lost  that  liberty  for  which  they  had  so  imprudently 
contended.  They  thought,  perliaps  erroneously,  that  ft 
was  no  longer  possible,  after  sucli  public  and  such  exorbi- 
tant pretensions,  to  persevere  in  that  pnident  silence 
hitherto  maintained  by  the  laws ;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, by  some  positive  declaration,  to  bar  the  return  of 
like  inconveniences.  W  hen  they  excluded,  therefore,  tlie 
right  of  defence,  they  supposed,  that  the  constitution  re- 
maining firm  upon  its  basis,  there  never  really  could  be  an 
attack  made  by  the  sovereign.  If  such  an  attack  was  at 
any  time  made,  the  necessity  was  then  extreme  :  and  the 
case  of  extreme  and  violent  necessity,  no  laws,  they 
thought,  could  comprehend;  because  to  such  a  necessity 
no  la«-s  could  beforehand  point  out  a  proper  remedy. 

The  otlier  measures  of  this  pailiament  still  discovered  a 
more  anxious  care  to  guard  against  rebellion  in  the  subject 
than  encroachments  in  ihe  crown  :  the  recent  evils  of  civil 
war  and  usurpation  had  naturally  increased  the  spirit  of 
submission  to  the  monarch,  and  had  thrown  the  nation 

Corporation  '"to  that  dangerous  extreme.  During  the 
«••  violent  and  jealous  eovernnient  of  the  par- 

liament and  of  the  protectors,  all  magistrates,  liable  to 
suspicion,  had  been  expelled  the  corporations :  and  none 
had  been  admitted,  who  gave  not  proofs  of  aflection  to 
the  ruling  powei"s,  or  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  cove- 
nant. To  leave  all  authority  in  such  hands  seemed  dan- 
gerous; and  the  parliament,  therefore,  empowered  the 
king  to  appoint  commissioners  for  regulating  the  corpo- 
rations, ana  expelling  such  magistrates  as  either  intruded 
themselves  by  violence,  or  professed  principles  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  It  was  also 
enacted,  that  all  magistrates  should  disclaim  the  obligation 
of  the  covenant,  and  should  declare,  both  llieir  belief,  that 
it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  resist 
the  king,  and  their  aohorreiice  of  the  traitorous  position  of 
taking  arms  by  the  king's  authority  against  his  person,  or 
against  those  who  were  commissioned  by  him. 

A.  n.  If*:         '^^  '^^^  °^  '''^  church  was  no  less  at- 

Art  of  unV-  tended  to  by  this  pailiament,  than  that  of 
fonnitj.  monarchy ;  and  the  bill  of  uniformity  was 
a  pledge  of  their  sincere  attachment  to  the  episcopal 
hierarchy,  and  of  their  antipathy  to  presbyterianism. 
Different  parties,  however,  concurred  in  promoting  this 
bill,  which  contained  manv  severe  clauses.  The  inde- 
pendents and  other  sectaries,  enrased  to  find  all  their 
schemes  subverted  by  the  presbyterians,  who  had  once 
been  their  associates,  exerted  themselves  to  disappoint 
that  party  of  the  favour  and  indulgence,  to  which,  from 
their  rtcent  merits  in  promoting  the  restoration,  they 
thought  themselves  justly  entitled.  By  the  presbyterians, 
said  they,  the  war  was  raised :  by  them  was  the  popu- 
lace fii-st  incited  to  tumults  :  by  their  zeal,  interest,  and 
riches,  were  the  armies  supported  :  by  their  force  was  the 
king  subdued  :  and  if,  in  the  sequel,  they  protested  against 
those  extreme  violences  committed  on  his  person  by  the 
military  leaders,  tlieir  opposition  came  too  late,  after  having 
supplied  these  usurpers  with  the  power  and  the  pretences, 
bv  'vhich  they  maintained  their  sanguinary  measures. 
1  hey  had  indeed  concurred  with  the  royalists  in  recalling 
the  king :  but  ought  they  to  be  esteemetl,  on  that  account, 
more  affectionate  to  the  royal  cause  .'  Raiie  and  animosity, 
from  disappointed  ambition,  were  plainly  their  sole 
motives;  and  if  the  king  should  now  be  so  imprudent  as 
to  distmguish  them  by  any  particular  indulirence?,  he 
would  soon  experience  from  them  the  same  hatred  and 
opposition  wnicn  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  father. 

Tlie  catliolics,  though  they  had  little  interest  in  the 
nation,  were  a  considerable  party  at  court ;  and  from  their 
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services  and  sufferings  during  the  civil  wars,  it  seemed  but 
just  to  bear  them  some  favour  and  regard.  These  religion- 
ists dreaded  an  entire  union  among  the  protestanls.  \\'ere 
they  the  sole  nonconformists  in  the  nation,  the  severe  exe- 
cution of  penal  laws  upon  their  sect  seemed  an  infallible 
consequence ;  and  they  used,  therefore,  all  their  interest 
to  push  matters  to  extremity  against  the  presbyterians, 
who  had  formerly  been  their  most  severe  oppressors,  and 
whom  tliey  now  expected  for  their  companions  in  affliction. 
Tlie  Earl  of  Bristol,  who,  from  conviction,  or  interest,  or 
levity,  or  complaisance  for  the  company  with  whom  he 
lived,  had  changed  his  religion  during  the  king's  exile, 
was  regarded  as  the  head  of  this  party. 

The  church  party  had,  during  so  many  years,  suffered 
such  injuries  and  indignities  from  the  sectaries  of  every 
denomination,  that  no  moderation,- much  less  deference, 
was  on  this  occasion  to  be  expected  in  the  ecclesiastics. 
Even  the  laity  of  that  communion  seemed  now  disposed 
to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies,  according  to  the  usual 
measures  of  party  justice.  This  sect  or  faction  (for  it  par- 
took of  botli)  encouraged  tlie  rumours  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies against  the  government ;  crimes  which,  without 
any  apparent  reason,  they  imputed  to  their  adversaries. 
And,  instead  of  enlarging  the  terms  of  communion,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  presbyterians,  they  gladly  laid 
hold  of  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  among  that  sect, 
in  order  to  eject  them  from  their  livings.  By  the  bill  of 
uniformity  it  was  required  that  every  clergyman  should 
be  re-ordained,  if  he  had  not  before  received  episcopal 
ordination ;  should  declare  his  assent  to  every  tiling  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  should  take  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience ;  should  abjure  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant ;  and  should  renounce  the  principle 
of  taking  arms,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  against  the 
kine. 

This  bill  reinstated  the  church  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  it  stood  before  the  commencement  of  tlie  civil  wars ; 
and  as  the  old  persecuting  laws  of  Elizabeth  still  subsisted 
in  tlieir  full  rigour,  and  new  clauses  of  a  like  nature  were 
now  enacted,  all  the  king's  promises  of  toleration  and 
of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  were  thereby  eluded 
and  broken.  It  is  true,  Charles,  in  his  declaration  from 
Breda,  had  expressed  his  intention  of  regulating  that  in- 
dulgence by  the  advice  and  authoritv  of  parliament ;  but 
this  limitation  could  never  reasonably  be  extended  to  a 
total  infringement  and  violation  of  his  engagements.  How- 
ever, it  is  agreed,  that  the  king  did  not  voluntarily  concur 
with  this  violent  measure,  and  that  the  zeal  of  Clarendon 
and  of  the  church  party  among  the  Commons,  seconded 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholics,  was  tlie  chief  cause  which 
extorted  his  consent. 

The  royalists,  who  now  predominated,  were  very  ready 
to  signalize  their  victory,  by  establishing  those  high  prin- 
ciples of  monarchy  which  their  antagonists  had  contro- 
verted :  but  when"  any  real  power  or  revenue  was  de- 
manded for  the  crown,  they  were  neither  so  forward  nor 
so  liberal  in  their  concessions  as  the  king  would  gladly 
have  wished.  Though  the  parliament  passed  laws  for 
regulating  the  navy,  they  took  no  notice  of  the  army ;  and 
declined  giving  their  sanction  to  this  dangerous  innova- 
tion. The  king's  debts  were  become  intolerable ;  and  the 
Commons  were  at  last  constrained  to  vote  him  an  extra- 
ordinary supply  of  1,200,000  pounds,  to  be  levied  by 
eiohteeii  monthly  assessments.  But  besides  that  tiiis  sup- 
ply was  much  inferior  to  the  occasion,  the  king  was  obliged 
earnestly  to  solicit  the  Commons,  before  he  could  obtain 
it ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  the  House  of  its  absolute 
necessity,  he  desired  them  to  examine  strictly  into  all  his 
receipts  and  disbursements.  Finding,  likewise,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  the  several  branches  of  revenue  fell  much  short 
of  the  sums  expected,  they  at  last,  after  much  delay, 
voted  a  new  imposition  of  two  shillings  on  each  hearth; 
and  this  tax  they  settled  on  the  king  during  life.  Tlie 
whole  established  revenue,  however,  did  not,  for  many 
vears,  exceed  a  million  ; '  a  sum  confessedly  too  narrow 
for  the  public  expenses.  A  very  rigid  frugality  at  least, 
which  the  king  seems  to  have  wanted,  would  have  been 
requisite  to  make  it  suffice  for  the  dignity  and  security  of 
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govcniinont.  After  all  business  was  des- 
paU'lieil,  tlie  lurliiiment  was  |irorOE;ued. 
Hel'ove  the  iKirliiiineiit  rosr,  the  court  was 
'  employed  ii>  inukiin;  preparations  for  the 
\reception  of  tlie  new  ijueen,  Catharine  of  I'ortiiKal,  to 
t  whom  the  king  was  betrothed,  and  who  had  just  landed  at 
Portsmouth.  Durins;  the  time  that  the  proteetor  carried 
on  the  war  with  Spain,  lie  was  naturally  led  to  support 
the  Portuguese  in  their  revolt ;  and  he  engaged  liimself 
by'treaty  to  suiiply  them  with  10,000  men  for  their  de- 
fence against  tlie  Spaniards.  On  the  king's  restoration, 
advances  were  made  by  Portugid  for  the  renewal  of  the 
alliance;  and  in  onler  to  bind  the  friendship  closer,  an 
offer  was  made  of  the  Porlugntse  princess,  and  a  portion 
of  500,000  pounds,  together  with  two  fortresses,  Tan- 
giers  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies.  Spain, 
who,  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  bent  all  her  force  to 
recover  Portugal,  now  in  appearance  abandoned  by  Trance, 
took  the  alarm,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  Charles  in  an  op- 
posite interest.  The  catholic  king  offered  to  adopt  any 
other  princess  as  a  daughter  of  Spain,  either  the  Princess 
of  Parma,  or,  what  he  thought  more  popular,  some  pro- 
testant  princess,  the  daughter  of  Denmark,  Saxony,  or 
Orange:  and  on  any  of  these,  he  promised  to  confer  a 
dowry  equal  to  that  which  was  offered  by  Portugal.  But 
many  reasons  inclined  Charles  rather  to  accept  of  the 
Portuguese  proposals.  Tlie  great  disorders  in  the  govern- 
ment and  finances  of  Spain  made  the  execution  of  her 
promises  be  much  doubted  ;  and  the  king's  urgent  neces- 
sities demanded  some  immediate  supply  of  money.  The 
interest  of  the  English  commerce  likewise  seemed  to  re- 
quire that  the  independency  of  Portugal  should  be  sup- 
ported, lest  the  union  of  that  crown  with  Spain  should 
put  the  whole  treasures  of  America  into  the  hands  of  one 
potentate.  The  claims,  too,  of  Spain  upon  Dunkirk  and 
Jamaica,  rendered  it  impossible,  without  further  con- 
cessions, to  obtain  the  cordial  friendship  of  that  power: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offer  made  by  Portugal,  of 
f  two  such  considerable  fortresses,  promised  a  great  ac- 
;  cession  to  the  naval  force  of  England.  Above  all,  the 
^proposal  of  a  prolestant  princess  was  no  allurement  to 
(Charles,  whose  inclinations  led  him  strongly  to  give  the 
gireference  to  a  catholic  alliance.  According  to  the  most 
■probable  accounts,?  the  resolution  of  marrying  the  daueh- 
Iter  of  Portugal  was  taken  by  the  king,  unknown  to  all  his 
(ministers  ;  and  no  remonstrances  could  prevail  with  him 
!lo  alter  his  intentions.  When  the  matter  was  laid  before 
ihe  councd,  all  voices  concurred  in  approving  the  resolu- 
kion ;  and  the  parliament  expressed  tne  same  complai- 
May  "1        sa'ice.     And  thus  was  concluded,  seemingly 

iwith  universal  consent,  the  inauspicious 
marriage  with  Catharine,  a  princess  of  virtue,  but  who 
was  never  able,  either  by  the  graces  of  her  person  or 
humour,  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  re- 
port, however,  of  her  natural  incapacity  to  have  children 
seems  to  ha\e  been  groundless ;  since  she  was  twice  de- 
clared to  be  pregnant.!" 

The  festivity  of  these  espousals  was  clouded  by  the 
trial  and  execution  of  criminals.  Berkstead,  Cobbet,  and 
Okey,  three  regicides,  had  escaped  beyond  sea;  and, 
after  wanderinir  some  time  concealed  in  Germany,  came 
privately  to  Delft,  having  appointed  their  families  to  meet 
them  in  that  place.  They  were  discovered  by  Downing, 
'he  king's  resident  in  Holland,  who  had  forrnerly  served 
the  protector  and  commonwealth  in  the  same  station,' and 
who  once  had  even  been  chaplain  to  Okev's  regiment. 
He  applied  for  a  vvarrant  to  arrest  them.  It  had  been 
usual  for  the  Slates  to  grant  these  warrants ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  they  had  ever  been  careful  secretly  to  ad- 
vertise the  persons,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  make 
their  escape.  This  precaution  was  eluded  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  despatch  of  Downing.  He  quickly  seized  the 
criminals,  hurried  them  on  board  a  frigiite  which  lay  off 
the  coast,  and  sent  them  to  England.  These  three  men 
behaved  with  more  moderation  and  submission,  than  any 


K  Carte's  Ormond.  vol,  ii.  p.  C5I.  This  account  seems  better  supported 
Ulan  that  in  Ahlanrourl's  Memoirs,  tijat  llje  cliancellor  chiefly  puslieil  the 
Portuguese  allianre.  The  secret  transactions  of  the  court  ot  Knuland 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  much  known  to  a  French  resident  at  I.ishnn  : 
and  whatever  opiiosition  the  chancellor  might  intike,  he  would  certainly 


of  the  other  regicides  who  had  suffered.  Okey  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  place  of  execution,  prayed  for  the  king,  and 
e\|iri'ssi'd  his  inUiiliiui,  had  he  lived,  of  submitting  peace- 
ality  to  the  established  government.  He  had  risen  tluring 
the  wars  from  being  a  chandler  in  London  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  army  ;  and  in  all  his  conduct  apfieared  to  be  a  man 
of  humanity  and  honour.  In  consideration  of  his  good 
character  and  of  his  dutiful  behaviour,  his  body  was  given 
to  his  friends  to  be  buried. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  much  engaged  by  the 
trial  of  two  distinguished  criminals,  Lambert  and  Vane. 
These  men,  though  none  of  the  late  king's  judges,  had 
been  excepted  from  the  general  indemnity, and  committed 
to  prison.  The  convention  parliament,  however,  was  so 
favourable  to  them,  as  to  petition  the  king,  if  they  should 
be  found  guilty,  to  suspend  their  execution :  but  this 
new  parliament,  more  zealous  for  monarchy,  applied  for 
their  trial  and  condemnation.  Not  to  revive  ^  ■  ,  f,,. 
disputes,  which  were  better  buried  in  obli-  "^  °  *"' ' 
vion,  the  indictment  of  Vane  did  not  comprehend  any  of 
his  actions  during  the  war  between  die  king  and  parlia- 
ment :  it  extended  only  to  his  behaviour  after  the  late 
king's  death,  as  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  where  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
required  his  opposition  to  monarchy. 

Vane  wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  advantage.  He  urged,  that,  if  a  compliance 
with  the  government,  at  that  time  established  in  England, 
and  the  acknowledging  of  its  authority,  were  to  be  reg;xrd- 
ed  as  criminal,  the  whole  nation  had  incurred  equal  guilt, 
and  none  would  remain,  whose  innocence  could  entitle 
them  to  try  or  condemn  him  for  his  pretended  treasons : 
tliat,  according  to  these  maxims,  wherever  an  illegal  au- 
thority was  established  by  force,  a  total  and  universal  de- 
struction must  ensue  ;  while  the  usurpers  proscribed  one 
part  of  the  nation  for  disobedience,  the  lawful  prince 
punished  the  other  for  compliance.  That  the  legislature 
of  England,  foreseeing  this  violent  situation,  had  provided 
for  public  security  by  the  famous  statute  of  Henry  VII.; 
in  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  man,  in  case  of  any  revo- 
lution, should  ever  be  questioned  for  his  obedience  to  the 
king  in  being  :  that  whether  the  established  government 
were  a  monarchy  or  a  commonwealth,  the  reason  of  the 
thing  was  still  tfie  same ;  nor  ought  the  expelled  prince  to 
think  himself  entided  to  allegiance,  so  long  as  he  could 
not  afford  protection  :  that  it  helonged  not  to  private  per- 
sons, possessed  of  no  power,  to  discuss  the  title  of  tlieir 
governors ;  and  every  usurpation,  even  the  most  flagrant, 
would  equally  require  obedience  with  the  most  legal 
establishment:  that  the  controversy  between  the  late  king 
and  his  parliament  was  of  the  most  delicate  nature;  and 
men  of  the  greatest  probity  had  been  divided  in  tlieir 
choice  of  the  party  which  they  should  embrace :  that  the 
parliament,  being  rendered  indissoluble  but  by  its  own 
consent,  was  become  a  kind  of  co-ordinate  power  with  the 
king ;  and  as  the  case  was  thus  entirely  new  and  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  rigidly  by  the 
letter  of  the  ancient  laws  :  that  for  his  part,  all  the  violences 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  parliament,  and  upon  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  he  had  ever  condemned  ;  nor  had 
lie  once  appeared  in  the  House  for  some  time  before  and 
after  the  execution  of  the  kine :  that  finding  the  whole 
government  thrown  iuto  disorder,  he  was  still  resolved,  in 
every  revolution,  to  adhere  to  the  Commons,  the  root,  the 
foundation  of  all  lawful  authority  :  that  in  prosecution  of 
this  principle,  he  had  cheerfully  undergone  all  the  violence 
of  Cromwell's  tyranny ;  and  would  now,  with  equal 
alacrity,  expose  himself  to  the  rigours  of  perverted  law  and 
justice:  that  though  it  was  in  his  power,  on  the  king's 
restoration,  to  have  escaped  from  his  enemies,  he  was  de- 
termined, in  imitation  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  an- 
tiquity, to  perish  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  to  give  testi- 
mony with  his  blood  for  that  honourable  cause,  in  which 
he  had  been  enlisted  :  and  that,  besides  the  ties  by  which 
God  and  nature  had  bound  him  to  his  native  country,  he 


I  conceal  it  from  Ihe  queen  and  all  her  familv.  and  e 
nd  council  would  support  tlie  resolution  already  lal 
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was  voluntarily  cnsnged  by  the  most  sacred  covenant, 
whose  obliKation  no  eartlily  power  should  ever  be  able  to 
make  him  riliiKiuish. 

All  the  dcR-me  which  \'ane  could  make  was  fruitless. 
Tlie  court,  coMsidorint'  more  the  };eneral  opinion  of  his 
active  fjuilt  in  the  beiiinnini:  and  prosecution 
June  11.  ^j.  jii^,  ^,j^,j|  ^ym-j^  (],j^j,  j),g  articles  of  treason 
charged  against  liim,  took  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  brou'j;ht  him  in  guilty.  His  coura'^e  deserted  him 
not  upon  his  condemnation.  Though  timid  by  nature,  the 
persu  sion  of  a  just  cause  supported  him  against  the  ter- 
rors of  death  ;  while  his  enthusiasm,  excited  bv  the  pros- 
l)ect  of  glory,  embelHshed  the  conclusion  of  a  life,  which, 
through  the  whole  course  of  it,  had  been  so  much  dis- 
figured by  the  prevalence  of  that  principle.  Lest  pity  for 
a  courageous  sufferer  should  make  impression  on  the  popu- 
lace, drummers  were  placed  under  the  scaffold,  whose 
and  necution.  noise,  as  ne  began  to  launch  out  in  reflec- 
June  14.  tions  on  the  government,  drowned  his  voice, 
and  admonished  him  to  temper  the  ardour  of  his  zeal.  He 
was  not  astonished  at  this  unexpected  incident.  In  all 
his  behaviour,  there  afipeared  a  firm  and  animated  intre- 
pidity; and  he  considered  death  but  as  a  passage  to  that 
eternal  felicity,  which  he  believed  to  be  prepai'ed  for  him. 

This  man,  so  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents, 
and  for  his  capacity  in  business,  has  left  some  writings 
behind  him  :  they  treat,  all  of  them,  of  religious  subjects, 
and  are  absolutely  unintelligible :  no  traces  of  eloquence, 
or  even  of  common  sense,  appear  in  them.  A  strange 
paradox !  did  we  not  know,  that  men  of  the  greatest  ge- 
nius, where  they  relinquish  by  principle  the  use  of  their 
reason,  are  only  enabled,  by  tlieir  vigour  of  mind,  to  work 
themselves  the  deeper  into  error  and  absurdity.  It  was 
remarkable,  that,  as  Vane,  by  being  the  chief  instrument 
of  Strafford's  death,  had  first  opened  the  way  for  that  de- 
struction which  ovenvhelmed  tlie  nation ;  so  by  his  death 
he  closed  the  scene  of  blood.  He  was  the  last  that  suf- 
fered on  account  of  the  civil  wars.  Lambert,  though  con- 
demned, was  reprieved  at  the  bar ;  and  the  judges  de- 
clared, that,  if  Vane's  behaviour  had  been  equally  dutifiil 
and  submissive,  he  would  have  experienced  like  lenity  in 
the  king.  Lambert  survived  his  condemnation  near  thirty 
vears.  He  was  confined  to  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  ;  where 
he  lived  contented,  forgetting  all  his  past  schemes  of  great- 
ness, and  entirely  forgotten  by  the  nation :  he  died  a 
Roman  catholic. 

Presbyierian  However  odious  Vane  and  Lambert  were 
clirrBy  ejecied.  to  the  prcsbyterians,  that  party  had  no  leisure 
Aug.  24.  jQ  rejoice  at  their  condemnation.  The  fatal 
St.  Bartholomew  approached ;  the  day  when  the  clergy 
were  obliged,  by  the  late  law,  either  to  relinquish  their 
livings,  or  to  sign  the  articles  required  of  them.  A  com- 
bination had  been  entered  into  bv  the  more  zealous  of  the 
firesbv-terian  ecclesiastics  to  refuse  the  subscription ;  in 
lopes  that  the  bishops  would  not  venture  at  once  to  expel 
so  great  a  number  of  the  most  popular  preachers,  'flie 
catholic  party  at  court,  who  desired  a  great  rent  among  the 
protestants,  encouraged  them  in  this  obstinacy,  and  gave 
them  hopes  that  the  king  would  protect  them  in  their  re- 
fusal. 'The  king  himself,  by  his  irresolute  conduct,  con- 
tributed, either  from  design  or  accident,  to  increase  this 
opinion.  Above  all,  the  terms  of  subscription  had  been 
made  strict  and  rigid,  on  purpose  to  disgust  all  the  zealous 
and  scrupulous  among  the  prcsbyterians,  and  deprive  them 
of  their  livings.  About  2000  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day, 
relinquished  their  cures  ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
court,  sacrificed  their  interest  to  their  religious  tenets. 
Fortified  by  society  in  their  sufferings,  they  were  resolved 
to  undergo  any  hardships,  rather  than  openly  renounce 
those  principles,  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  were  so 
apt,  fi-om  interest,  to  warp  or  elude.  The  church  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  retaliation  ;  and  even  pushed,  as  usual,  the 
vengeance  further  than  the  offence.     During  the  dominion 

i  D'Eslrarles,  17Ch  Ausust,1662.  There  wasabovehalfof  500,000  pounds 
reall  V  paiil  as  the  queen's  portion. 

k  D'Estraties,  Gist  of  Ausust.  ISth  of  September,  166S. 

I  It  appears,  however,  from  innny  of  D*EstraHe's  letters,  particularlv 
[hat  of  the  21st  of  Aueust,  1(M1,  that  the  kiii^  tnisht  have  transferred  Dun- 
Kirk  to  the  parliament,  wlio  would  not  have  refused  to  bear  the  charges  of 
it,  but  were  unwilling  to  give  money  to  the  king  for  that  purpose.  '1  he 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  wa-S  jealous  lest  the  parliament  should  aiouireany 
^parale  dominion  or  authonty  in  »  branch  ol  administration  whit  h  seemed 


of  the  parliamentary  party,  a  fifth  of  each  living  had  been 
left  to  the  ejected  clergymen  ;  but  this  indulgence,  though 
at  first  insisted  on  by  the  House  of  Peers,  was  now  refused 
to  the  presbyterians.  However  difficult  to  conciliate  peace 
among  theologians,  it  was  hopeil  by  many,  that  some  re- 
laxation in  the  terms  of  communion  might  have  kept  the 
presbyterians  united  to  the  church,  and  have  cured  those 
ecclesia-stical  factions  which  had  been  so  fatal,  and  were 
still  so  dangerous.  Bishoprics  were  offered  to  Calamy, 
Baxter,  and  Reynolds,  leaders  among  the  presbyterians ; 
the  last  only  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept.  Deaneries 
and  other  preferments  were  refused  by  manv. 

The  next  measure  of  the  king  has  not  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  justified  by  any  party  ;  but  is  often  considered, 
on  what  grounds  I  shall  not'  determine,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes,  if  not  blemishes,  of  his  Dunkirk  sold  to 
reign.  It  is  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  "'e  French. 
French.  The  parsimonious  maxims  of  the  parliament, 
and  the  liberal  or  rather  careless  disposition  of  Charles,  / 
were  ill  suited  to  each  other ;  and  notwithstanding  the  / 
supplies  voted  him,  his  treasury  was  still  very  empty  and/ 
very  much  indebted.  He  had  secretly  received  the  sum 
of  200,000  crowns  from  France,  for  the  support  of  Portu- 
gal ;  but  the  forces  sent  over  to  that  country,  and  the  fleets 
maintained  in  order  to  defend  it,  had  already  cost  the  king 
that  sum ;  and,  together  with  it,  near  double  the  money 
which  had  been  paid  as  the  queen's  portion.'  The  time 
fixed  for  payment  of  his  sister's  portion  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  "approaching.  Tangiers,  a  fortress  from  which 
great  benefit  was  expected,  was  become  an  additional 
burden  to  tlie  crown ;  and  Rutherford,  who  now  com- 
manded in  Dunkirk,  had  increased  the  charge  of  that 
garrison  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  These  considerations  had  such  influence,  not  only 
on  the  king,  but  even  on  Clarendon,  that  this  uncornipt 
minister  was  the  most  forward  to  advise  accepting  a  sura 
of  money  in  lieu  of  a  place  which  he  thought  the  king, 
from  the  nan-ow  state  of  his  revenue,  was  no  longer  able 
to  retain.  By  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  it  was  stipulated 
that  Dunkirk  should  never  be  yielded  to  the  Spaniards  : 
France  was  therefore  the  only  purchaser  that  remained. 
D'Estrades  was  invited  over,  by  a  letter  from  the  chancel- 
lor himself,  in  order  to  conclucle  the  bargain.  Nine  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  demanded.  One  hundred 
thousand  were  off'ered.  The  English  by  degrees  lowered 
their  demand :  the  French  raised  their  ofi'er :  and  the 
bargain  was  concluded  at  400,000  pounds.  The  artillery 
and  stores  were  valued  at  a  fifth  of  the  sum.''  The  im- 
portance of  this  sale  was  not,  at  that  time,  sufficiently 
known  either  abroad  or  at  home.'  The  French  monarch 
himself,  so  fond  of  acquisitions,  and  so  good  a  judge  of  his 
own  interests,  thought  that  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain  ;=■ 
and  this  sum,  in  appearance  so  small,  was  the  utmost 
which  he  would  allow  his  ambassador  to  offer. 

A  new  incident  discovered  such  a  glimpse  of  the  king's 
character  and  principles,  as,  at  first,  the  nation  was  some- 
what at  a  loss  how  to  interpret,  but  such  as  subsequent 
events,  by  degrees,  rendered  sufficiently  plain  pg,.|aration  of 
and  manifest.  He  issued  a  declaration  on  indulgence, 
pretence  of  mitigating  the  rigours  contained  *"' '  "^' 
in  the  act  of  uniformity.  After  expressing  his  firm  reso- 
lution to  obsen-e  the  general  indemnity,  and  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  not  to  any  military 
power,  for  the  support  of  his  throne,  he  mentioned  the 
promises  of  liberty  of  conscience,  contained  in  his  decla- 
ration of  Breda.  "And  he  subjoined,  that,  "  as  in  the  first 
place  he  had  been  zealous  to  settle  the  uniformity  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  discipline,  ceremony,  and  goveru- 
ment,  and  shall  ever  constantly  maintain  it :  so  as  for 
what  concerns  the  penallies  upon  those  who,  living  peace- 
ablv,  do  not  conform  themselves  thereunto,  through  scru- 
ple'and  tenderness  of  misguided  conscience,  but  modestly 
and  without  scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own 
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way,  he  should  make  it  his  special  care,  so  far  as  in  liim 
lav,  without  invadui!;  the  IVecaom  of  parliament,  to  incline 
their  wisdom  next  approaching  sessions  to  concur  wilh 
him  in  niakin;;  some  such  act  for  that  purpose,  as  may 
enable  him  to  exercise,  with  a  more  universal  satisfaction, 
that  power  of  dispensing  which  he  conceived  to  be  inherent 
in  him.""  Here  a  most  important  prerojrative  was  exer- 
cised by  the  king;  but  under  sucn  artful  reserves  and 
lipiitations  as  might  prevent  the  full  discussion  of  the 
claim,  and  obviate  a  breach  between  him  and  his  oarlia- 
ment.  The  foundation  of  this  measure  lay  much  deeper, 
and  was  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
I  Tlie  king,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  strong  preju- 
1  dices  in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion,  and,  according  to 
\  the  most  probable  account*,  had  already  been  secretly  re- 
jconciled  in  form  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  great  zeal, 
expressed  by  the  parliamentary  party  against  all  papists, 
had  always,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  inclined  the  court, 
and  all  the  rovalists,  to  adopt  more  favourable  sentiments 
towards  that  sect,  which,  through  the  «hole  course  of  the 
civil  wars,  had  strenuously  supported  the  rights  of  the 
sovereisn.    Tlie  rigour,  too,  which  the  king,  during  Ins 

i  abode  in  Scotland,  had  experienced  from  the  piesbyterians, 
disposed  him  to  run  into  the  other  extreme,  and  to  bear  a 
kindness  to  the  party  most  opposite  in  its  genius  to  the 
severity  of  those  religionists.  The  solicitations  and  impor- 
j  tunities  of  the  queen-mother,  the  contagion  of  the  company 
;  which  lie  frequented,  the  view  of  a  more  splendid  and 
Icourtlv  mode  of  worship,  the  hopes  of  indulgence  in  plea- 

!sure ;  "all  these  causes  operated  powerfully  on  a  young 
prince,  whose  careless  and  dissolute  temper  made  him 
!  incapable  of  adhering  closely  to  the  principles  of  his  early 
ieducation.  But  if  the  thoughtless  humour  of  Charles 
irendered  him  an  easy  convert  to  popery,  the  same  dispo- 
|sition  ever  prevented  the  theological  tenets  of  that  sect 
,jfrom  taking  any  fast  hold  of  him.  During  his  vigorous 
j  state  of  health,  while  his  blood  was  warm  and  his  spirits 
Jhigh,  a  contempt  and  disregard  to  all  religion  held  posses- 
ision  of  his  mind ;  and  he  might  more  properly  be  de- 
f  nominated  a  deist  than  a  catholic.  But  in  those  revolu- 
'.  tions  of  temper,  when  the  love  of  raillery  gave  place  to 
!  reflection,  and  his  penetrating,  but  negligent  understanding 
)  was  clouded  with  fears  and  apprehensions,  he  had  starts 
jof  more  sincere  conviction;  and  a  sect,  which  always 
;  possessed  his  inclination,  was  then  master  of  his  judgment 
and  opinion." 

But  thoueh  the  king  thus  fluctuated,  during  his  whole 
reign,  between  irreligion,  which  he  more  openly  professed, 
and  popery,  to  which  he  retained  a  secret  propensity,  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  had  zealously  adopted  all  the 
principles  of  that  theological  party.  His  eaijer  temper 
and  narrow  understanding  made  him  a  thorough  convert, 
without  any  reserve  from  interest,  or  doubts  from  reason- 
ing and  inquiry.  By  his  application  to  business  he  had 
acquired  a  u'reat  ascendant  over  the  king,  who,  though 
possessed  of  more  discernment,  was  glad  to  throw  the 
burden  of  affairs  on  the  duke,  of  whom  he  entertained  lit- 
tle jealousy.  On  pretence  of  easing  the  protestant  dissen- 
ters, they  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  introducini;  a  general 
toleration,  and  giving  the  catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion ;  at  least,  the  exercise  of  it  in  private  houses.  Tlie 
two  brothers  saw  with  pleasure  so  numerous  and  popular 
a  body  of  the  clergy  refuse  conformity  ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that,  under  shelter  of  their  name,  the  small  and  hated 
sect  of  the  catholics  might  meet  with  favour  and  protec- 
tion. 

if.63.  But  while  the  king  pleaded  his  early  pro- 

)8ih  Feb.  mises  of  toleration,  and  insisted  on  many 
other  plausible  topics,  the  parliament,  who  sat  a  little  after 
the  declaration  was  issued,  could  by  no  means  be  satisfied 
with  this  measure.  The  declared  intention  of  easing  the 
dissenters,  and  the  sccitt  purpose  of  favouring  the  catho- 
lics, were  equally  disagreeable  to  them  ;  and  in  these 
prepossessions  they  were  encouraged  by  the  king's  minis- 
ters themselves,  particularly  the  chancellor.  The  House 
of  Commons  represented  to  the  king,  that  his  declaration 
of  Breda  contained  no  promise  to  the  preshyterians  and 
other  dissenters,  but  only  an  expression  of  his  intentions, 
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upon  supposition  of  the  concurrence  of  parliament :  that 
even  if  the  non-conformists  had  been  entitled  to  plead  a 
promise,  they  had  intrusted  this  claim,  as  all  their  other 
rights  and  jirivileges,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
were  their  representatives,  and  who  now  freed  the  king 
from  that  obligation  :  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
his  majesty  and  the  Houses  were  so  bound  by  that  decla- 
ration as  to  he  incapacitated  from  making  any  laws  which 
might  be  contrary  to  it :  that  even  at  the  king's  restoration, 
there  were  laws  of  uniformity  in  force  which  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  but  by  act  of  parliament :  and  that  the 
indulgence  intended  would  prove  most  pernicious  both  to 
church  and  state,  would  open  the  door  to  schism,  encou- 
rage faction,  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  discredit  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature.  The  king  did  not  think  pro- 
per, after  this  remonstrance,  to  insist  any  further  at  present 
on  the  project  of  indulgence. 

In  order  to  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the  two 
Houses  concurred  in  a  remonstrance  against  them.  TThe 
king  gave  a  gracious  answer ;  though  he  scrupled  not  'o 
profess  his  gratitude  towards  many  of  that  persuasion,  on 
account  of  their  faithful  services  in  his  father's  cause  and 
in  his  own.  A  proclamation,  for  form's  sake,  was  soon 
after  issued  against  Jesuits  and  Romish  priests :  but  care 
was  taken,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  to  render  it  ineftisctual. 
The  parliament  had  allowed,  that  all  foreign  priest-",  he- 
longing  to  the  two  queens,  should  be  excepted,  and  that  a 
permission  for  them  to  remain  in  Engl.and  should  still  he 
granted.  In  the  proclamation,  the  word  foreign  was  pur- 
posely omitted  ;  and  the  queens  were  thereby  authorized  to 
give  protection  to  as  many  English  priests  as  they  should 
think  proper. 

That  the  king  might  reap  some  advantage  from  his  com- 
pliances, however  fallacious,  he  engaged  the  Commons 
anew  into  an  examination  of  his  revenue,  which,  chiefly 
by  the  negligence  in  levying  it,  had  proved, he  said, much 
inferior  to  the  public  charges.  Notwithstanding  the  price 
of  Dunkirk,  his  debts,  he  complained,  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  ;  and  to  satisfy  the  Commons  that  the  money 
formerly  granted  him  had  not  been  prodigally  expendeo, 
he  offered  to  lay  before  them  the  whole  account  of  his  dis- 
bursements. It  is,  however,  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
king,  though  during  his  banishment  he  had  managed  his 
small  and  precarious  income  with  great  order  and  economy, 
had  now  much  abated  of  these  virtues,  and  was  unable  to 
make  his  royal  revenues  suffice  for  his  expenses.  The 
Commons,  without  entering  into  too  nice  a  disquisition, 
voted  him  four  subsidies  ;  and  this  was  the  last  time  that 
t;ixes  were  levied  in  that  manner. 

Several  laws  were  made  this  session  with  regard  to  trade. 
The  militia  also  came  under  consideration,  and  some  rules 
were  established  for  ordering  and  arming  it.  It  was 
enacted,  that  the  king  should  have  no  power  of  keeping 
the  militia  under  arms  above  fourteen  days  in  the  year. 
Tile  situation  of  this  island,  together  with  its  great  naval 
|iower,  has  always  occasioned  other  means  of  security,  how- 
ever requisite,  to  be  much  neglected  amongst  us  :  and  the 
parliament  showed  here  a  very  superfluous  jealousy  of  the 
king's  strictness  in  disciplining  the  militia.  The  principles 
of  liberty  rather  require  a  contrary  jealousy. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol's  friendship  with  Clarendon,  which 
had  subsisted  with  great  intimacy  during  their  exile,  and 
the  distresses  of  the  royal  party,  had  been  considerably  im- 
paired since  the  restoration,  by  the  chancellor's  refusing  his 
assent  to  some  grants,  winch  Bristol  had  applied  for,  to  a 
court  lady ;  and  a  little  after,  the  latter  nouleman,  agree- 
ably to  the  impetuosity  and  indiscretion  of  his  temper, 
broke  out  against  the  minister  in  the  most  outrageous 
manner.  He  even  entered  a  charge  of  treason  against  him 
before  the  House  of  P(  trs  ;  but  had  concerted  his  measures 
so  imprudently,  that  the  judges,  when  consulted,  declared, 
that,  neidier  for  its  ni:itter,  nor  its  form,  could  the  charge 
be  legally  received.  The  articles  indeed  resemble  more 
the  incoherent  altercations  of  a  passionate  enemy,  than  a 
serious  accusation,  fit  to  be  discussed  by  a  court  of  judi- 
cature ;  and  Bristol  himself  was  so  ashamed  of  his  conduct 
and  defeat,  that  he  absconded  during  some  time.  Not- 
withstanding his  fine  talents,  his  elociuence,  his  spirit,  and 
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liis  courage,  lie  could  never  regaiti  tlie  cliaracter  which  he 
lost  by  this  hasty  ami  |ireci|iitate  measure. 
Dfclii.eof  vu-  But  lliougli  Clarenilon  was  able  to  elude 
reii.i"n'>  iit.ili.  this  rash  assault,  his  credit  at  court  was 
sensibly  declininj;;  and  in  proportion  as  the  king  found 
himself  established  on  the  tliroiie,  he  bef;an  to  alienate 
himself  from  a  minister,  whose  character  was  so  little  suit- 
ed to  his  own.  (;harles's  favour  for  the  catholics  was  al- 
ways opposed  by  Clarendon,  public  liberty  was  secured 
ajrainst  all  attempts  of  the  over-zealous  royalists,  prodigal 
grams  of  the  kins;  were  checked  or  refused,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  own  character  was  so  much  consulted  by  the  chan- 
cellor, that  he  made  it  an  inviolab'e  rule,  as  did  also  his 
friend,  Southampton,  never  to  enter  into  any  connexion 
with  the  royal  mistresses.  The  king's  fivouri'te  was  Mrs. 
Palmer,  afterwards  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  a 
woman  prodigal,  rapacious,  dissolute,  violent,  revengeful. 
ShP  ftiileirnofinlier  turn  to  undermine  Clarendon's  credit 
with  his  master ;  and  her  success  was  at  this  time  made 
apparent  to  the  whole  world.  Secretiiry  Nicholas,  the 
cliancellor's  great  friend,  was  removed  from  his  place  ;  antfi 
Sir  Harry  Hennet,  his  avowed  enemy,  was  advanced  to* 
that  office.  Bennet  was  soon  after  created  Lord  ArlingtoiM' 
vyThouah  the  king's  conduct  had  hitherto,  since  his  re- 
storation, been,  in  the  main,  laudable,  men  of  penetration 
began  to  observe,  that  those  virtues  by  which  he  had  at 
first  so  much  dazzled  and  enchanted  the  nation,  had  great 
show,  but  not  equal  solidity.  His  good  understanding 
lost  much  of  its  influence  by  his  want  of  application  ;  his 
bounty  was  more  the  result  of  a  facility  of  disposition, 
than  any  generosity  of  character;  his  social  humour  led 
him  frequeiitly  to  neglect  his  dignity;  his  love  of  pleasure 
"was  not  attended  with  proper  sentiment  and  decency  ;  and 
while  he  seemed  to  bear  a  good-will  to  every  one  that  ap- 
proached him,  he  had  a  heart  not  very  capaljle  of  friend- 
shin,  and  he  had  secretly  entertained  a  very  bad  opinion 
ana  distrust  of  mankind.  Hut  above  all,  what  sullied  his 
character  in  tlie  eyes  of  good  judges,  was  his  negligent  ingra- 
titude towards  the  unfortunate  cavaliers,  whose  zeal  and 
sufferings  in  the  royal  cause  bad  known  no  bounds.  This 
conduct,  however,  in  the  king  may,  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation  and  temper,  admit  of  some  excuse  ;  at  least, 
of  some  alleviation.  As  he  had  been  restored  more  by  the 
efforts  of  his  reconciled  enemies  than  of  his  ancient  friends, 
the  former  pretended  a  title  to  share  his  liivour ;  and  being, 
from  practice,  acquainted  with  public  business,  they  were 
better  qualified  to  execute  any  trust  committed  to  them. 
Tlie  king's  revenues  were  far  from  being  large,  or  evenj 
equal  to  his  necessary  expenses;  and  his  mistresses,  and! 
the  companions  of  his  mirth  and  ])leasuies,  gained,  by; 
solicitation,  every  request  from  his  easy  temper.  The^ 
very  poverty  to  which  the  more  zealous  royalists  had  re- 
duced themselves,  by  rendering  them  insignificant,  made 
tlieiu  unfit  to  support  the  king's  measures,  and  caused  him 
to  deem  them  a  useless  encumbrance.  And  as  many  false 
and  ridiculous  claims  of  merit  were  offered,  his  natural  in- 
dolence, averse  to  a  strict  discussion  or  inquiry,  led  him  to 
treat  them  all  with  equal  indifference.  The  parliament 
took  some  notice  of  the  poor  cavaliers.  Sixty  thousand 
pounds  were,  at  one  time,  distributed  among  them  ;  Mrs. 
Lane  also,  and  the  Pendeiells,  bad  handsome  presents  and 
pensions  from  the  king.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  royal- 
ists still  remained  in  poverty  and  distress ;  aggravated  by 
the  cruel  disappointment  in"  their  sanguine  hopes,  and  by 
seeing  avour  and  preferment  bestowed  upon  their  most 
inveterate  foes.  \V  ith  regard  to  the  act  of  indemnity  and 
oblivion,  they  universally  said,  that  it  was  an  act  of  indem- 
nity to  the  king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to  his  friends,^. 
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The  next  session  of  parliament  discovered     .  „  ,,^., 
a  continuance  ot  the  same  prmcijiles  which      M«rcii  16. 
hail  prevailed  in  all  the  foregoing.  Monarchy  ^  '"'"  '""""• 
and  the  church  were  still  the  objects  of  regard  and  affec- 
tion.    During  no  period  of  the  present  reign  did  this  spirit 
more  evidently  iiass  the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation. 

The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  ifarliament,  had  ventured 
openly   to  demand  a  repeal  of  tlie  triennial  act;  and  he 
even   went  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  the 
law,  be  never  would  allow  any  parliament  to  be  assembled 
by  the  methods  prescribed  in  that  statute.    The  parliament, 
without  taking  offence  at  this  declaration,  repealed   the 
law ;  and,  in  lieu  of  all  the  securities  formerly  provided, 
satisfied  themselves  with  a  general  clause,  "  that  jiarlia- 
ments  should  not  be  interrupted  above  three  years  at  the 
most."    As  the  English  parliament  had  now  raised  itself? 
to  be  a  regular  check  and  control  upon  royal  power,  it  is  ] 
evident   that  they  ought  still  to  have  preserved  a  regular  j 
security  for  their  meeting,  and  not  have  trusted  entirely  to.l 
the  good-will  of  the  king,  who,  if  ambitious  or  enterprising,  ■,' 
had  so  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  these  assemblies. » 
Before  die  end  of  Charles's  reign,  the  nation  had  occasion 
to  feel  very  sensibly  the  effects  of  this  repeal.  ' 

By  the  act  of  uniformity,  every  clergyman,  who  should 
oflnciate  without  being  properly  qualified,  was  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment:  but  this  security  was  not 
thought  sufficient  for  the  church.  It  was  now  enacted, 
that  wherever  five  persons  above  those  of  the  same  house- 
hold should  assemble  in  a  religious  congregation,  every  one 
of  them  was  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be  imprisoned 
three  months,  or  pay  five  pounds ;  for  the  second,  to  be 
imprisoned  six  months,  or  pay  ten  pounds;  and  for  the 
thiril,  to  be  transported  seven  years,  or  pay  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  parliament  had  only  in  their  eye  the  malig- 
nity of  the  sectaries:  they  should  have  carried  their  inten- 
tion further,  to  the  chief  cause  of  that  malignity,  the 
restraint  under  which  they  laboured. 

The  Commons  likewise  passed  a  vote,  that  the  wrongs, 
dishonours,  and  indignities,  offered  to  the  English  by  the 
subjects  of  the  United  Provinces,  were  the  greatest  ob- 
structions to  all  foreign  trade  :  and  they  promised  to  assist 
the  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  asserting  the  rights 
of  his  crown  against  all  opposition  whatsoever.  This  was 
the  first  open  step  towards  the  Dutch  war.  We  must  ex- 
plain the  causes  and  motives  of  this  measure. 

That  close  union  and  confederacy,  which,  Rupiure  win, 
during  a  course  of  near  .seventy  years,  has  Holland, 
subsisted,  almost  without  interruption  or  jealousy,  between 
England  and  Holland,  is  not  so  much  founded  on  the 
natural  and  unalterable  interests  of  these  states,  as  on  their 
terror  of  the  growing  power  of  the  French  monarch,  who, 
without  their  combination,  it  is  apprehended,  would  soon 
extend  his  dominion  over  Europe.  In  the  first  years  of 
Charles's  reign,  when  the  ambitious  genius  of  Lewis  had 
not,  as  vet,  displayed  itself,  and  when  the  great  force  of  his 
people  was,  in  some  measure,  unknown  even  to  themselves, 
the  rivalship  of  commerce,  not  checked  by  any  other 
jealousy  or  apprehension,  had  in  England  begotten  a  vio- 
lent enmity  against  the  neighbouring  republic. 

Trade  was  beginning,  among  the  English,  to  be  a  matter 
of  general  concern  ;  but  notvvithstanding  all  their  eflbrts 
and  advantages,  their  commerce  seemed  hitiierto  to  stand 
upon  a  footing,  which  was  somewhat  precarious.  The 
Dutch,  who  by  industry  and  frugality  were  enabled  to 
undersell  them  in  every  market,  retained  possession  of  the 
most  lucrative  branches  of  commerce  ;  and  the  English 
merchants  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  all  attempts  to 
extend  their  trade  were  still  turned,  by  the  vigilance  of 
their  rivals,  to  their  loss  and  dishonour.  Their  indignation 
increased,  when  they  considered  the  superior  naval  power 
of  England  ;  the  bravery  of  her  officers  and  seamen,  her 
favourable  situation,  which  enabled  her  to  intercept  the 
whole  Dutch  commerce.  By  the  prospect  of  these  advan- 
tages they  were  strongly  prompted,  from  motives  less  just 
than  political,  to  make  war  upon  the  States;  and  ai  once 
to  ravish  from  them  by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain, 
or  could  obtain  but  slowly,  by  superior  skill  and  industry. 

"Tlie  careless  unambitious  temper  of  Charles  rendered 
him  little  capable  of  forming  so  vast  a  project  as  that  of 
ergrussing  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Europe;  yet 
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could  lie  not  remain  altoijclher  insensible  to  sue!)  obvious 
anil  s>U'l>  toniptnis  |iio<|uv1s.  llis  senilis,  lr.i|i|iilv  turned 
towards  UKvlKinics,  luul  iiu'lined  linn  losliulv  naval  atlairs, 
whitb,  ol  all  hraiu-lR'S  of  business,  be  bolb  loved  tbe  most 
and  nnderslood  the  best.  Tboiish  llie  Dnteli,  dnnni;  liis 
exile,  liad  expressed  towards  him  more  civility  and  friend- 
ship, than  lie  had  received  from  any  other  foreign  power; 
the  Loiivestein  or  aristocratic  faction,  wluch  at  tins  time 
ruled  the  commonwealth,  had  fallen  into  close  union  with 
Fitance;  and  could  that  party  be  subdued,  be  might  hone 
that  his  iiepliew,  tlie  yonu-:  Prince  of  (Ji-ange,  would  ne 
reinstated  in  the  authority  possessed  by  his  ancestors,  and 
would  bring  the  States  to  a  dependence  under  England. 
His  narrow  revenues  made  it  still  requisite  for  him  to  study 
the  humours  of  his  people,  which  now  ran  violently  towards 
war;  and  it  has  been  suspected,  though  the  suspicion  was 
not  justified  by  the  event,  that  the  hopes  of  diverting  some 
of  tne  supplies  to  his  private  use  were  not  overlooked  by 
this  necessitous  monarch. 

The  Duke  of  York,  more  active  and  enterprisinfr,  pushed 
,  more  eagerly  the  war  with  Holland.  He  desired  an  oppor- 
\  tunity  of  distinguishinf;  himself:  he  loved  to  cultivate 
commerce  :  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  new  African  company, 
whose  trade  was  extremely  checked  by  the  settlements  of 
the  Dutch  :  and  perhaps  the  religious  iirejudices,  by  which 
that  prince  was  always  so  niucli  governed,  bef;an  even  so 
early  to  instil  into  him  an  antipathy  against  a  protestant 
commonwealth,  the  bulwark  of  the  reformation.  Clarendon 
and  Southampton,  observing  that  the  nation  was  not  sup- 
ported by  any  foreign  alliance,  were  averse  to  hostilities; 
but  their  credit  was  now  on  the  decline. 

,  By  these   concurring   motives,  the  court 

"^  and  parliament  were  both  of  them  inclined 

to  a  Dutch  war.  The  parliament  was  prorogued  without 
voting  supplies :  but  as  they  bad  been  induced,  without 
any  open  application  from  the  crown,  to  pass  that  vote 
above  mentioned  against  the  Dutch  encroachments,  it  was 
reasonably  considered  as  sufficient  sanction  for  the  vigorous 
measures  which  were  resolved  on. 

Downing,  the  English  minister  at  the  Hague,  a  man  of 
an  insolent  impetuous  temper,  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
States,  containing  a  list  of  those  depredations,  of  which  the 
English  complained.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  pre- 
tended depredations  preceded  the  year  1662,  when  a  treaty 
of  league  and  alliance  had  been  renewed  with  the  Dutch  ; 
and  these  complaints  were  then  thought  either  so  ill- 
grounded  or  so  frivolous,  that  they  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  treaty.  Two  ships  alone,  the  Bonaventure  and  the 
Good-hope,  had  been  claimed  by  the  English  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  claim  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  ordinarv 
course  of  justice.  The  Slates  had  consigned  a  sum  of 
money  in  case  the  cause  should  be  decided  against  them  ; 
but  the  matter  was  still  in  dependence.  Cary,  who  was 
intrusted  by  the  pro|)rietors  with  the  management  of  the 
law-suit  for  tlie  Bonaventure,  had  resolved  to  accept  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  were  offered  him ;  but  was 
hindered  by  Downing,  who  told  him  that  the  claim  was  a 
matter  of  state  between  the  two  nations,  not  a  concern  of 
private  persons."  These  circumstances  give  us  no  favour- 
able idea  of  die  justice  of  the  English  pretensions. 

Charles  confined  not  himself  to  memorials  and  remon- 
strances. Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  secretly  despatched  with 
a  scpiadron  of  twenty-two  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
not  only  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Cape  Corse,  to  which  the 
English  had  some  pretensions:  he  likewise  seized  the 
Dutch  settlements  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  isle  of  Goree, 
together  with  several  ships  trading  on  the  coast.  And 
having  sailed  to  America,  he  possessed  himself  of  Nova 
Belgia,  since  called  New  York ;  a  territory  which  James 
the  First  lia  I  given  by  patent  to  the  F.arl  of  Stirling,  but 
which  had  never  been  planted  but  by  the  Hollanders. 
When  tlie  Slates  complained  of  these  hostile  measures,  die 
king,  unwilling  to  avow  what  he  could  not  well  justify, 
pretended  to  lie  totally  ignorant  of  Holmes's  enterprise. 
He  likewise  confined  that  admiral  to  the  Tower;  but 
some  time  after  released  him. 

The  Dutch,  finding  that  their  applications  for  redress 
were  likely  to  be  eluded,  and  that  a  ground  of  quarrel  was 
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industriously  sought  for  by  the  English,  began  to  arm  with 
diligence.  They  even  exerted,  with  some  precipitation,  an 
act  of  vigour,  which  hastened  on  the  rupture.  Sir  John 
LavNson  and  De  Ruyter  bad  been  sent  with  combined 
scpiadrons  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  chastise  (he 
piratical  states  on  the  coast  of  liarbary ;  and  the  time  of 
their  separation  and  return  was  now  approaching.  The 
Stales  secretly  despatched  orders  to  De  Riivter,  that  he 
should  take  in  provisions  at  Cadiz;  and  sailing  towards 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  should  retaliate  on  the  English,  and 
put  the  Dutch  in  possession  of  those  settlements  whence 
Holmes  had  expelled  them.  De  Ruyter,  having  a  con- 
siderable force  on  board,  met  with  no  opposition  in  Guinea. 
All  the  new  acipiisitions  of  die  English,  except  Cape 
Corse,  were  recovered  from  them.  They  were  even  dis- 
possessed of  some  old  settlements.  Such  of  their  ships 
as  fell  into  his  hands  were  seized  by  De  Ruyter.  That 
admiral  sailed  next  to  America.  He  attacked  "Barbadoes, 
but  was  repulsed.  He  afterwards  committed  hostilities 
on  Long  Island. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  preparations  for  war  were  ad- 
vancing with  vigour  and  industry.  The  king  had  received 
no  supplies  from  parliament ;  but  by  his  own  funds  and 
credit  he  was  enabled  to  equip  a  fleet :  the  citv  of  London 
lent  iiim  100,000  pounds:  the  spirit  of  the  nation  second- 
ed his  armaments  :  he  himself  went  from  port  to  port,  in- 
specting with  great  diligence,  and  encouraging  the  work  ; 
and  in  a  little  time  the  English  navy  was  put  in  a  formid- 
able condition.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  said 
to  have  been  expended  on  this  armament.  When  Lawson 
arrived,  and  communicated  his  suspicion  of  De  Ruyter's 
enterpri.se,  orders  were  issued  for  seizing  all  Dutch  snips; 
and  135  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  These  were 
not  declared  prizes,  till  afterwards,  when  war  was  pro- 
claimed. 

The  parliament,  when  it  met,  granted  a  ^im  Nov. 
supply,  the  largest  by  far  that  had  ever  been  ^  "s"  session, 
given  to  a  King  of  England,  yet  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
present  undertakine.  Near  two  millions  and  a  half  were 
voted  to  be  levied  by  quarterly  payments  in  three  years. 
The  avidity  of  the  merchants,  together  with  the  great  pros- 
pect of  success,  had  animated  the  whole  nation  against  the 
Dutch. 

A  great  alteration  was  made  this  session  in  the  method 
of  taxing  the  clergy.  In  almost  all  the  other  monarchies 
of  Europe,  the  assemblies,  whose  consent  was  formerly 
requisite  to  the  enacting  of  laws,  were  composed  of  three 
estates,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commonalty,  which 
formed  so  many  members  of  the  political  body,  of  which 
the  king  was  considered  as  the  head.  In  England,  too, 
the  parliament  was  always  represented  as  consisting  of 
three  estates  ;  but  their  separation  was  never  so  distinct  as 
in  other  kingdoms.  A  convocation,  however,  had  usually 
sitten  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament;  though  they 
possessed  not  a  negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and 
assumed  no  other  temporal  power  than  that  of  imposnig 
taxes  on  the  clergy.  By  reason  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, which  he  could  bestow,  the  king's  influence  over 
the  church  was  more  considerable  than  over  the  laily  ;  so 
that  the  subsidies,  granted  by  the  convocation,  were  com- 
monly greater  than  those  which  were  voted  by  parliament. 
The  church,  therefore,  was  not  displeased  to  depart  tacitly 
from  the  right  of  taxing  herself,  and  allow  the  Commons 
to  lay  impositions  on  ecclesiastical  revenues,  as  on  the 
re.st  of  the  kingdom.  In  recompence,  two  subsidies, 
which  the  convocation  had  formerly  granted,  were  remit- 
ted, and  the  parochial  clergy  were  allowed  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions. Thus  the  church  of  England  made  a  barter  of 
power  for  profit.  Their  convocations,  having  become  in- 
significant to  the  crown,  have  been  much  disused  of  late 
years. 

The  Dutch  saw,  with  the  utmost  regret,  a  war  approach- 
ing, whence  they  might  dread  the  most  fatal  con.sequences, 
but  which  afforded  no  prospect  of  advantage.  They  tried 
every  art  of  negociation,  before  they  would  come  to  ex- 
tremities. Their  measures  were  at  that  time  directed  by 
John  de  Wit,  a  minister  equally  eminent  for  greatness  of 
mind,  for  capacity,  and  for  integrity.    Though  moderate 
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ill  his  private  rleportment,  he  knew  liow  to  adopt,  in  his 
public  CDuiisuls,  that  maptiaiiimity  which  suits  the  minister 
of  a  great  stale.  ■  It  was  ever  his  maxim,  that  no  inde- 
pendent jioverinnent  should  yield  to  another  any  evident 
pomt  of  reason  or  equity ;  and  that  all  such  concessions, 
so  far  from  preventing  war,  served  to  no  other  piupose 
than  to  provoke  fresh  claims  and  insults.  By  his  manage- 
ment a  spirit  of  luiion  was  preserved  in  all  the  provinces ; 
great  sums  were  levied  ;  and  a  navy  was  equipped,  com- 
posed of  larger  ships  than  the  Dutch  had  ever  built  before, 
and  able  to  cope  with  the  Heet  of  England. 
A.  n.  16(55.  ^  soon  as  certam  intelligence  arrived  of 
ssd  Feb.  I)e  Ruytcr's  enterprises,  Charles  declared 
war  against  the  States.  His  Heet,  consisting  of  114  sail, 
besides  fire-ships  and  ketches,  was  commanded  by  tlie 
Duke  of  York,  and  und«r  him  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  It  had  about  22,000  men  on  board. 
Olidam,  who  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly 
equal  force,  declined  not  the  combat.  In 
Victor>"m'die  the  heat  of  action,  when  engaged  in  close 
Eos'lish.  fi^lit  with  the  Duke  of  York,  Obdam's  ship 
blew  up.  This  accident  much  discouraged  the  Dutch, 
who  fled  towards  their  own  coast.  'I'romp  alone,  son  of 
the  famous  admiral  killed  during  the  former  war,  bravely 
sustained  with  his  squadron  the  eftbrts  of  the  English,  and 

tirotected  the  rear  of  his  countrymen.  The  vanquished 
lad  nineteen  ships  sunk  and  taken.  The  victors  lost  only 
one.     Sir  John  Lawson  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds. 

It  is  affirmed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  reason,  tliat 
this  victory  might  have  been  rendered  more  complete,  had 
not  orders  been  issued  to  slacken  sail  by  Bvounker,  one 
of  the  Duke's  bed-chamber,  who  pretended  authority  from 
his  master.  The  duke  disclaimed  the  orders ;  but  Brounker 
never  was  sufficiently  punished  for  his  temerity.''  It  is 
allowed,  however,  that  the  Duke  behaved  with  great 
bravery  during  tlie  action,  lie  was  long  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fire.  The  Earl  of  Falmouth,  Lord  JNIuskerry,  and 
Mr.  Boyle  were  killed  by  one  shot  at  his  side,  and  covered 
him  all  over  with  their  brains  and  gore.  And  it  is  not 
likely,  that,  in  a  pursuit,  where  even  persons  of  inferior 
station,  and  of  the  most  cowardly  dispositions,  acquire 
courage,  a  commander  should  feel  his  spirits  to  flag,  and 
should  turn  from  the  back  of  an  enemy,  whose  force  he 
had  not  been  afraid  to  encounter. 

This  disaster  threw  the  Dutch  into  consternation,  and 
determined  De  Wit,  who  was  the  soul  of  their  councils, 
to  exert  his  militarv  capacity,  in  order  to  support  the 
declining  courage  of  his  counlrymen.  He  went  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  he  took  under  his  command ;  and  he 
soon  remedied  all  those  disorders  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  misfortune.  The  genius  of  this  man 
was  of  the  most  extensive  nature.  He  quickly  became  as 
much  master  of  naval  affairs,  as  if  he  had  from  his  infancy 
been  educated  in  them  ;  and  he  even  made  improvements 
in  some  parts  of  pilotage  and  sailing,  beyond  what  men 
expert  in  those  arts  had  ever  lieen  able  to  attain. 

Hupiure  Willi  The  misfortunes  of  the  Dutch  determined 
Iraijce.  their  allies  to  act  for  their  assistance  and  sup- 
port. The  King  of  France  was  engaged  in  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  States;  but  as  iis  naval  force  was  yet 
in  its  infancy,  he  was  entirely  averse,  at  that  time,  from 
entering  into  a  war  with  so  formidable  a  power  as  Eng- 
land. He  long  tried  to  mediate  a  peace  between  tlie 
States,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  an  embassy  to  London, 
which  returned  without  effecting  any  thing.  Lord  HoUis, 
the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  endeavoured  to  dr.iw 
over  Lewis  to  the  side  of  England ;  and,  in  his  niaslei's 
name,  made  him  the  most  tempting  offers.  Charles  was 
content  to  abandon  all  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  to  the 
French,  without  pretending  to  a  foot  of  ground  for  him- 
self; provided  Lewis  would  allow  him  to  iiursue  his 
advantages  against  the  Dutch.'  But  the  French  monarch, 
though  the  conquest  of  that  valuable  territory  was  the 
chief  object  of  his  ambition,  rejected  the  offer  as  contrary 
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to  his  interests:  he  thought,  that  if  the  English  had  once 
established  an  uncontrollable  dominion  over  the  sea  and 
over  commerce,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  render  his 
acipiisitions  a  dear  purchase  to  him.  When  De  Lionne, 
the  French  secretary,  assured  Van  Beuninghcn,  ambas- 
sador of  the  States,  that  this  ofTer  had  been  pressed  on 
his  master  during  six  months;  "  I  can  readily  believe  it," 
replied  the  Dutchman;  "  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  England."'' 

Such  were  the  established  maxims  at  that  time  with  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  princes.  It  must  however  be 
allowed,  that  the  jiolitics  of  Charles,  in  making  this  offer, 
were  not  a  little  hazardous.  The  extreme  vv-eakness  of 
Spain  would  have  rendered  the  French  concjuests  ea-sy 
and  infallible;  but  the  vigour  of  the  Dutch,  it  might  be 
foreseen,  would  make  the  success  of  the  English  much 
more  precarious.  And  even  were  the  naval  force  of  Hol- 
land totally  annihilated,  the  acquisition  of  the  Dutch 
commerce  to  England  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  cerUiin 
consequence  ;  nor  is  trade  a  constant  attendant  of  power, 
but  depends  on  many  other,  and  some  of  them  very  deli- 
cate, circumstances. 

Tliough  the  King  of  France  had  resolved  to  support 
the  Hollanders  in  that  unequal  contest  in  which  they 
were  engaged  ;  yet  he  protracted  his  declaration,  and  em- 
ployed tlie  time  in  naval  preparations,  both  in  the  ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean.  The  King  of  Denmark  mean- 
while was  resolved  not  to  remain  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
contest  between  the  maritime  powers.  The  part  which 
he  acted  was  the  most  extraordinary  :  he  made  a  secret 
a^Teement  with  Charles  to  seize  all  the  Dutch  ships  in 
his  harbours,  and  to  share  the  spoils  with  the  English, 
provided  thev  would  assist  him  in  executing  this  mea- 
sure. Ill  order  to  increa.sc  his  prey,  he  perfidiously  in- 
vited the  Dutch  to  take  shelter  in  his  ports;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  East  India  fleet,  very  richly  laden,  had  put 
into  Bergen.  Sandwich,  who  now  commanded  the  English 
navy,  (the  duke  having  gone  ashore,)  despatched  Sir 
Thomas  Tiddiman  with  a  squadron  to  attack  them  ;  but 
whether  from  the  King  of  Denmark's  delay  in  sending 
orders  to  tlie  governor,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from  his 
avidity  ill  endeavouring  to  engross  the  whole  booty,  the 
English  admiral,  thougli  he  behaved  with  great  bravery, 
failed  of  his  purpose.  The  Danish  governor  oj  .  „ 
fired  upon  him,  and  tlie  Dutch  having 
had  leisure  to  fortify  themselves,  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance. 

The  King  of  Denmark,  seemingly  ashamed  of  his  con- 
duct, concluded  with  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  English 
envoy,  an  ofli'ensive  alliance  against  the  States  ;  and  at  the 
very  same  time,  his  resident  at  the  Hague,  luipinrc  iviih 
by  his  orders,  concluded  an  oft'ensive  al-  Denmark, 
liance  against  England.  To  this  latter  alliance  he  adhered, 
probably  from  jealousy  of  the  increasing  naval  power  of 
England ;  and  he  seized  and  confiscated  all  the  English 
ships  in  his  harbours.  This  was  a  sensible  check  to  the 
advantages  which  Charles  had  obtained  over  tlie  Dutch. 
Not  only  a  blow  was  given  to  the  English  commerce; 
the  King  of  Denmark's  naval  force  vvas  also  considerable, 
and  threatened  every  moment  a  conjunction  with  the 
Hollanders.  That  prince  stipulated  to  assist  Ins  ally  with 
a  fleet  of  thirty  .sail ;  and  he  received  in  return  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  1,500,000  crowns,  of  which  300,000  w^ere  paid 
by  France. 

The  king  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  these  con- 
federacies by  acquiring  new  friends  and  allies.  He  had 
de.snatched  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw  into  Spain,  who  met 
with  a  very  cold  reception.  That  monarchy  was  sunk 
into  a  state  of  weakness,  and  was  menaced  with  an  inva- 
sion from  France ;  yet  could  not  any  motive  prevail  with 
Philip  to  enter  into  cordial  friendship  with  England. 
Charles's  alliance  with  Portugal,  the  detention  of  Jamaica 
and  Tangiers,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  tlie  French  ;  all 
these  offences  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mind  of  the  Spanish 

II  w.,s  loiii!  after  that  he  hear.l  of  it  by  a  kind  of  accirlent  ;  an.l  lie  inteml- 
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monarcli,  that  no  motive  of  interest  was  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh them. 

The  Bishop  of  Munster  was  the  only  ally  lliat  Charles 
coulil  acqiiii-e.  This  prelate,  a  man  of  restless  enterprise 
and  ambition,  had  entertained  a  violent  animosity  a^inst 
the  States ;  and  he  was  easily  enjrasicd,  by  the  promise  of 
subsidies  from  England,  to  make  an  incursion  on  that  re- 
public. With  a  tumultuary  army  of  near  20,000  men, 
ne  invaded  her  territories,  and  met  with  weak  resistance. 
The  land  forces  of  the  Slates  were  as  feeble  and  ill-eo- 
verned,  as  their  Hcets  were  gidlant  and  formidable.  But 
after  his  committini;  great  ravages  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces, a  stop  was  put  to  the  progress  of  tliis  warlike  pre- 
late. He  hail  not  military  skill  sufficient  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  fortune  had  put  into  his  hands :  the 
Kmg  of  France  sent  a  body  of  6000  men  to  oppose  liim  : 
subsidies  were  not  regularly  remitted  him  from  England ; 
and  many  of  his  troops  deserted  for  want  of  pay :  the 
Elector  of  Brandeiiburgh  threatened  him  with  an  invasion 
in  his  own  state :  and  on  the  whole,  he  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a  peace  under  the  mediation  of  France.  On  the 
first  surmise  of  his  intentions.  Sir  William  Temple  was 
sent  from  London  with  money  to  fix  him  in  his  former 
alliance ;  but  found  that  he  arrived  too  late. 

The  Dutch,  encouraged  by  all  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, continued  resolute  to  e.xert  themselves  to  the 
utmost  in  their  owh  defence.  De  Ruyter,  their  great  ad- 
miral, was  arrived  from  his  expedition  to  Guinea :  their 
Indian  fleet  was  come  home  in  safety :  their  harbours 
were  crowded  with  merchant  ships  :  faction  at  home  was 
appeased  :  the  young  Prince  of  Orange  had  jmt  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  the  States  of  Holland,  and  of  De 
Wit,  their  pensionai-y,  who  executed  his  trust  with  ho- 
nour and  fidelity :  and  the  animosity,  which  tlie  Hol- 
landers entertained  against  the  attack  of  the  English,  so 
unprovoked,  as  they  thought  it,  made  them  thirst  for 
revenge,  and  hope  for  better  success  in  their  next  enter- 
prise. Such  vigour  was  exerted  in  the  common  cause, 
that,  in  order  to  man  the  fleet,  all  merchant  ships  were  pro- 
hibited to  sail,  and  even  the  fisheries  were  suspended.' 

The  English  likewise  continued  in  the  same  disposi- 
tion, tliough  another  more  grievous  calamity  had  joined 
loih  o  t  ''^^'f '°  '''•''  "^f-  The  plague  had  broken 
out  in  London ;  and  that  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  to*  cut  off',  in  a  year,  near  90,000  inhabitants. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  summon  the  parliament  at 
Oxford. 
New  session  ^  good  agreement  still  subsisted  between 
■  tlie  king  and  parliament.  They,  on  their 
part,  unanimously  voted  him  the  supply  demanded,  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  levied  in  two 
Five-mile  act  i'^'"'  ''V  monthly  assessments.  And  he,  to 
gratify  them,  passed  the  five-mile  act,  which 
has  given  occasion 'to  grievous  and  not  unjust  complaints. 
Tlie  church,  under  pretence  of  guarding  monarchy  against 
its  inveterate  enemies,  persevered  in  the  project  of  wreak- 
ing her  own  enmity  against  the  nonconforniists.  It  was 
enacted,  that  no  di'ssenting  teacher  who  took  not  the  non- 
resistance  oath  above  mentioned,  should,  except  upon  the 
road,  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any 
place,  where  he  had  preached  after  the  act  of  oblivion. 
Tlie  penalty  was  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  six  months 
imprisonment.  By  ejecting  the  nonconforming  clergy 
from  their  churches,  and  prohibiting  all  separate  congre- 
gations, they  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  gaining  any 
livelihood  by  their  spiritual  profession.  And  now,  under 
colour  of  removing  them  from  places  where  their  influ- 
ence might  be  dangerous,  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon 
to  deprive  them  of  all  means  of  subsistence.  Had  not 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  undergone  a  change,  these  violences 
were  preludes  to  the  most  fiTious  persecution. 

However  prevalent  the  hierarchy,  this  law  did  not  pass 
without  opposition.  Besides  several  ]>eers,  attached  to  the 
ohl  parliamentary  party,  Southampton  himself,  though 
Clarendon's  great  friend,  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
these  measures.  But  the  church  party,  not  discouraged 
with  this  opposition,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  bill  for  imposing  the  oath  of  non-resistance  on 
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the  whole  nation.    It  was  rejected  only  by 

three  voices.    The  parliament,  after  a  short      ""      ' 

session,  was  prorogued. 

After  France  had  declared  war,  England 
was  evidently  overmatched  in  force.  Yet  she  '  ' 
possessed  this  advantage  by  her  situation,  that  she  lay  be- 
tween the  fleets  of  her  enemies,  and  might  be  able,  by  speedy 
and  well-concerted  operations,  to  prevent  their  junction. 
But  such  was  the  unhappy  conduct  of  her  commanders,  or 
such  want  of  intelligence  in  her  ministers,  that  this  circum- 
stance turned  rather  to  hor  prejudice.  Lewis  had  given  orders 
to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  his  admiral,  to  sail  from  Toulon ; 
and  the  French  squadron,  under  his  command,  consisting 
of  above  forty  sail,'  was  now  commonly  supposed  to  be 
enteiing  the  cnannel.  The  Dutch  fleet,  to  the  number  of 
seventy-six  sail,  was  at  sea,  under  the  command  of  De 
Ruyter  and  Tromp,  in  order  to  join  him.  The  Duke  of 
Albemarle  and  Prince  Rupert  commanded  the  English 
fleet,  which  exceeded  not  seventy-four  sail.  Albemarle, 
who,  from  his  successes  under  the  protector,  had  too 
much  learned  to  despise  the  enemy,  proposed  to  detach 
Prince  Rupert  with  twenty  ships,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  Sir  George  Ayscue,  well  ac(|uainted 
with  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  De  Ruyter,  protested 
against  the  temerity  of  this  resolution :  but  Albemarle's 
authority  prevailed.  The  remainder  of  the  English  set 
sail  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch ;  who  seeing  the  enemy 
advance  quickly  upon  them,  cut  their  cables,  and  prepared 
for  the  combat.  The  battle  that  ensued,  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  that  we  read  of  in  story  ;  whether  we  consider 
its  long  duration,  or  the  desperate  courage  with  which  it 
was  fought.  Albemarle  made  here  some  Seafi;hiof  four 
atonement  by  his  valour  for  the  rashness  of  'i»ys. 
the  attempt.  No  youth,  animated  by  glory  and  ambitious 
hopes,  could  exert  himself  more  than  did  this  man,  who 
was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  who  had  reached  the 
summit  of  honours.  We  shall  not  enter  minutely  into 
particulars.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  chief  events 
of  each  day's  engagement. 

In  the  first  day.  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
vice-admiral,  leading  the  van,  fell  into  the  '  """' 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  was  overpowered,  and  his  ship  taken. 
He  himself  was  found  dead  in  his  calun,  all  covered  with 
blood.  The  English  had  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy; 
hut  as  the  wind  blew  so  hard,  that  they  could  not  use  their 
lower  tier,  thev  derived  but  small  advantage  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. Tlie  Dutch  shot,  however,  fell  chiefly  on  their 
sails  and  rigging;  and  few  ships  were  sunk  or  much 
damaged.  Chain-shot  was  at  that  time  a  new  invention; 
commonly  attributed  to  De  Wit.  Sir  John  Harman  ex- 
erted himself  extremely  on  this  day.  Tlie  Dutch  admiral, 
Evertz,  was  killed  in  engaging  him.  Daikness  parted  the 
combatants. 

The  second  day,  die  wind  was  somewhat  fallen,  and  the 
combat  became  more  steady  and  more  terrible.  'The  Eng- 
lish now  found,  that  the  greatest  valour  cannot  compensate 
the  superiority  of  numbers,  against  an  enemy  who  is  well 
conducted,  and  who  is  not  defective  in  courage.  De  Ruy- 
ter and  \'an  Tromp,  rivals  in  glory,  and  enemies  from  fac- 
tion, exerted  tliemselves  in  emuhtioii  of  each  other ;  and 
De  Ruyter  had  the  advantage  of  disengaging  and  saving  his 
antagonist,  who  had  been  surrounded  by  the  English,  and 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Sixteen  fresh  ships 
joined  the  Dutch  fleet  during  the  action  ;  and  the  English 
were  so  shattered,  that  their  fighting  ships  were  reduced  to 
twenty-eight,  and  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  retreat 
towards  their  own  coast.  The  Dutch  followed  tliein,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  renewing  the  combat,  when  a  calm, 
which  came  a  little  before  night,  prevented  the  engagement. 

Next  moniing,  the  English  were  obliged  to  continue 
their  retreat ;  and  a  proper  disposition  was  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  shattered  ships  were  ordered  to  stretch 
a-head;  and  sixteen  of  die  most  entire  followed  them  in  good 
order,  and  kept  the  enemy  in  awe.  Albemarle  himself 
closed  the  rear,  and  presented  an  undaunted  countenance 
to  his  victorious  foes.  Tlie  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  Ormond, 
a  gallant  youth,  who  sought  honour  and  experience  in  every 
action  throughout  Europe,  \vas  then  on  board  the  admiral 
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Albemarle  confessed  to  liim  liis  intention  rather  to  blow  up 
his  slnp  and  perisli  gloriously,  than  yield  to  the  enemy. 
Ossory  applauded  this  desperate  resolution. 

About  two  o'clock,  the  Dutch  had  come  up  with  their 
inemy,  and  were  ready  lo  renew  the  fight ;  when  a  new 
fleet  was  descried  fioni  the  south,  crowding  all  their  sail  to 
reach  the  scene  of  action.  The  Dutch  flattered  themselves 
that  Beaufort  was  arrived,  to  cut  otT  the  retreat  of  the  van- 
quished: the  English  hoped  that  I'rince  Rupert  had  come, 
to  turn  the  scale  of  action.  Albemarle,  who  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  prince's  approach,  bent  his  course  to- 
wards him.  Unhappily,  Sir  George  Ayscue,  in  a  ship  of 
a  hundred  guns,  the  largest  in  the  fleet,  struck  on  the  Gal- 
loper sands,  and  could  receive  no  assistance  from  his 
friends,  who  were  hastening  to  join  the  reinforcement.  He 
could  not  even  reap  the  consolation  of  perishing  with 
honour,  and  revenging  his  death  on  his  enemies.  They 
were  preparing  fireships  to  attack  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  strike.  The  English  sailors,  seeing  the  necessity,  with 
the  utmost  indignation  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. 

All)emarle  and  Prince  Rupert  were  now  determined  to 
face  the  enemy  ;  and  next  morning  the  battle  began  afresh, 
with  more  equal  force  tlian  ever,  and  with  equal  valour. 
After  long  cannonading,  the  fleets  came  to  a  close  combat; 
which  was  continued  with  great  violence,  till  parted  by  a 
mist.     The  English  retired  first  into  their  harbours. 

ThouL'h  the  English,  by  their  obstinate  courage,  reapeJi 
the  chief  honour  in  this  engagement,  it  is  somewhat  unceiv 
tain  who  obtained  the  victory.  The  Hollanders  took  a  feW 
ships,  and  having  some  appearances  of  advantage,  express- 
ed their  satisfaction  by  all  the  signs  of  triumph  and  re- 
joicing. But  as  the  English  fleet  was  repaired  in  a  little 
time,  and  put  to  sea  more  formidable  than  ever,  together 
with  many  of  those  ships  which  the  Dutch  had  boasted  to 
have  burned  or  destroyed ;  all  Europe  saw,  that  those  two 
brave  nations  were  engaged  in  a  contest,  which  was  not 
likely,  on  either  side,  to  prove  decisive. 

It  was  the  conjunction  alone  of  the  French,  that  could 
give  a  decisive  superiority  to  the  Dutch.  In  order  to  faci- 
litate this  conjunction,  l)e  Ruyter,  having  repaired  his 
fleet,  posted  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
English,  under  Prince  Rupert  and  Albemarle,  were  not 

Mth  July  '""S  "1  coming  to  the  attack.  The  numbers 
Viciory  o(  ihe  of  each  fleet  amounted  to  about  eighty  sail ; 
EiiBlish.  2nd  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  com- 
manders, as  well  as  of  the  seamen,  rendered  the  engage- 
ment fierce  and  obstinate.  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  com- 
manded the  white  squadron  of  the  English,  attacked  the 
Dutch  van,  which  he  entirely  routed  ;  and  he  killed  the 
three  admirals  who  commanded  it.  \'an  Tromp  engaged 
Sir  Jeremy  Smith  ;  and  during  the  heat  of  action,  he  was 
separated  from  De  Ruyter  and  the  main  body,  whether  by 
accident  or  design  was  never  certainly  known.  De  Ruy- 
ter, with  conductand  valour,  maintained  the  combat  against 
the  main  body  of  the  English  ;  and  thougli  overpowered 
by  numbers,  kept  his  station,  till  night  ended  the  engage- 
ment. Next  day,  finding  the  Dutch  fleet  scattered  and 
discouraged,  his  high  spirit  submitted  to  a  retreat,  which 
yet  he  conducted  with  such  skill,  as  to  render  it  equally 
honourable  to  himself  as  the  greatest  victory.  Full  of  in- 
dignation, however,  atyielding  the  superiority  to  the  enemy, 
he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  My  God !  what  a  wretch  am  1 ! 
among  so  many  thousand  bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put 
an  end  to  my  miserable  life?"  One  De  Witte,  his  son-in- 
law,  who  stood  near,  exhorted  him,  since  he  sought  death,  to 
turn  upon  the  English,  and  render  his  life  a  dear  purchase 
to  the  victors.  But  De  Ruyter  esteemed  it  more  worthy  a 
brave  man  to  persevere  to  the  uttermost,  and,  as  lont;  as 
possible,  (0  render  service  to  his  country.  All  that  night 
and  next  day,  the  English  pressed  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Dutch  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  the  redoubled  eflbrts  of  De 
R'Hter,  that  the  latter  saved  themselves  in  their  harbours. 

'The  loss  sustained  by  the  Hollanders  in  this  action  was 
not  very  considerable ;  but  as  violent  animosities  had 
broken  out  between  the  two  admirals,  who  engaged  all  the 
ofiicers  on  one  side  or  other,  the  consternation  which  took 
l>lace  was  great  among  the  provinces.  Tromp's  commis- 
sion was  at  last  taken  from  him  ;  but  though  several  cap- 
tuins  had  misbehaved,  they  were  so  effectually  protected 
bv  their  friends  in  the  maeistracv  of  the  towns,  that  most 
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of  them  escaped  punishment,  many  were  still  continued 
in  their  commands. 

The  English  now  rode  incontestable  masters  of  the  sea, 
and  insulted  the  Dutch  in  their  harbours.  A  detachment 
under  Holmes  was  sent  into  the  road  of  Vlie,  and  burned 
a  liundred  and  forty  merchantmen,  two  men  of  war,  to- 
gether with  Brandaris,  a  large  and  rich  village  on  the 
coast.  The  Dutch  merchants,  who  lost  by  this  enterprise, 
uniting  themselves  to  the  Orange  faction,  exclaimed 
against  an  administration,  which,  they  pretended,  had 
brought  such  disgrace  and  ruin  on  their  country.  None 
but  the  firm  and  intrepid  mind  of  De  Wit  could  have 
supported  itself  under  such  a  complication  of  calamities. 

The  King  of  France,  apprehensive  that  the  Dutch  would 
sink  under  their  misfortunes;  at  least,  that  De  Wit,  his 
friend,  might  be  dispossessed  of  the  administration,  hast- 
ened the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  Dutch 
fleet  likewise  was  again  equipped  ;  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  De  Ruyter,  cruised  near  the  straits  of  Dover. 
Prince  Rupert,  with  the  English  navy,  now  stronger  than 
ever,  came  full  sai!  upon  them.  "The  Dutch  admiral 
thought  proper  to  decline  the  combat,  and  retired  into  St. 
John's  road  near  Boulogne.  Here  he  sheltered  himself, 
both  from  the  English,  and  from  a  furious  storm  which 
arose.  Prince  Rupert  too  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
St.  Helens;  where  he  staid  some  time,  in  order  to  repair 
i|j.the  damages  which  he  had  sustained.  Meanwhile  the 
J  rDuke  of  Beaufort  proceeded  up  the  channel,  and  passed 
the  English  fleet  unperceived ;  but  he  did  not  find  the 
Dutch,  as  he  expected.  De  Ruyter  had  been  seized  with 
a  fever :  many  of  the  chief  officers  had  fallen  into  sick- 
ness :  a  contagious  distemper  was  spread  through  the 
fleet :  and  the  states  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  them 
into  their  harbours,  before  the  enemy  could  be  refitted. 
The  French  king,  anxious  for  his  navy,  which,  with  so 
much  care  and  industry,  he  had  lately  built,  despatched 
orders  to  Beaufort,  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Brest. 
Tliat  admiral  had  again  the  good  fortune  to  pass  the  Eng- 
lish. One  ship  alone,  the  Ruby,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Wliile  the  war  continued  without  any  de-       ^  sept. 
cisive  success  on  either  side,  a  calamity  hap-  F'"  "*  Loudon, 
pened  in  London,  which  threw  the  people  into  great  con- 
sternation.   Fire,  breaking  out  in  a  baker's  house  near  the 
bridge,  spread  itself  on  all  sides  with  such  rapidity,  that 
no  efforts  could  extinguish  it,  till  it  laid  in  ashes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citv.     The  inhabitants,  without  being 
able  to  provide  eflTectually  for  their  relief,  were  reduced  to 
be  spectators  of  their  own  ruin  ;  and  were  pursued  from 
street  to  street  by  the  flames,  which  unexpectedly  gathered 
round  them.     Three  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  advance  i^ 
and  it  was  only  by  the  blowing  up  of  houses  that  it  was  ' 
at  last  extinguished.     Tlie  king  and  duke  used  their  ut-  \. 
most  endeavours  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames  ;  but  ( 
all  their  industry  was  unsuccessful. — About  four  hundred   / 
streets,  and  thirteen  thousand  houses,  were  reduced  to  ( 
ashes. 

The  causes  of  this  calamity  were  evident.    The  narrow  ~7 
streets  of  London,  the  houses  built  entirely  of  wood,  the  ( 
dry  season,  and  a  violent  east  wind  which  blew ;  these  / 
were  so  many  concurring  circumstances,  which  rendered/ 
it  easy  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  destruction  that  ensued.!  ^ 
But  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  this  obvious  ac-l  ^ 
count.     Prompted  by  blind  rage,  some  ascribed  the  giiilk 
to  the  republicans,  others  to  the  catholics  ;  though  it  is'^ 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  burning  of  London  coul(|.'' 
serve  the  purposes  of  either  party.     As  the  papists  were--, 
the  chief  objects  of  public  detestation,  the  rumour,  which  '-s, 
threw  the  guilt  on  them,  was  more  fiivourably  received  by     / 
the   people.     No   proof,  however,  or  even  jpresumption,  J 
after  the  strictest  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  parliament,  , 
ever  appeared  to  authorize  such  a  calutiiiiy  ;  yet,  in  order ) 
to  give  countenance  to  the  popular  prejudice,  the  inscrip-  \ 
tion   engraved  by  authority  on  the   monument,  ascribed  f 
this  calamity  to  that  hated  sect.    This  clause  was  erased  { 
bv  order  of  King  James,  when  he  came  to  the  throne  ;  but ; 
after  the  revolution  it  was  replaced.    So^edulfltis,  as-well^ 
as  obstinate,  are  the  people,  in  believing  every  thing  which( 
flatter.^  their  prevailing  passion  !  \ 

The  fire  of  London,  though  at  that  time  a  great  calamity,  ' 
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j  has  proved  in  tlie  issue  ticneficial  both  to  the  city  and  the 
[kincdom.  The  city  was  vebuilt  in  a  very  httle  time:  and 
1  care  was  taken  to  make  the  streets  wider  aiid  more  resrular 
ithan  before.  A  discretionary  power  was  assumed  by  the 
pinir  to  regulate  tlie  distrib\i"lion  of  the  buildings,  and  to 
iforbid  tlie  use  of  lath  and  timber,  the  materials  of  which 
|the  houses  were  formerly  composed.  The  necessity  was 
!so  urgent,  and  the  occasion  so  extraordinary,  that  no  cx- 
tentions  were  taken  at  an  exercise  of  autliority,  which 
Ulthervvise  niisht  have  been  deemed  illefral.  Had  the  king 
Jieen  enabled  to  carry  his  power  still  further,  and  made 
ihe  houses  lie  rebuilt  with  perfect  regularity,  and  entirely 
lij'on  one  plan ;  he  had  much  contributed  to  the  conve- 
nience, as  well  as  embellishment,  of  the  city.  Great  ad- 
Ctantages,  however,  have  resulted  from  the  alterations ; 
fliough  not  carried  to  the  full  length.  London  became 
iinch  more  healthy  after  the  fire.  The  pla'»ue,  which  used 
to  break  out  with  great  fury  twice  or  thrice  every  century, 
And  indeed  was  always  lurking  in  some  corner  or  other  of 
the  city,  has  .scarcely  ever  appeared  since  that  calamity. 

The  parliament  met  soon  after,  and  gave  the  sanction  of 
law  to  those  regul.itions  made  by  royal  authority;  as  well 
lis  appointed  commissioners  for  deciding  all  such  ques- 
tions of  property,  as  might  arise  from  the  fire.    Thev  like- 
wise voted  a  supply  of  1,800,000  pounds  to  be  levied, 
partly  by  a  poll-bill,"  partly  by  assessments.     Though  their 
uiipiiry  brouL'ht   out   no  proofs  which   could  fix  on   the 
papists    the    Inu'ning    of   London,    the    general    aversion 
against  that  sect  still  prevailed  :  and  complaints  were  made, 
probably  without  much  foundation,  of  its  dangerous  in- 
\  crease.     Charles,  at  the  desire  of  the  Commons,  is<:ued  a 
!  proclamation  for  the  banishment  of  all  priests  and  .Jesuits ; 
I  out  the  bad  execution  of  this,  as  well  as  of  former  edicts, 

!  destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  sinceritv,  wlienever  he  pre- 
tended an  aversion  towards  the  catholic  religion.    \Vhether 
su=:picions  of  this  nature  had  diminished  the  king's  popu- 
larity, is  uncertain ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  suppiv  was 
\Mpi\  ninch  later  than  Charles  expected,  or  even  than  the 
I   public  necessities  seemed  to  require.     The  intrigues  of  the 
1   Duke  of  HuckinL'ham,  a  man  who  wanted  only  steadiness 
j  to  render  him  evtremelv  dangerous,  had  somewhat  embar- 
rassed the  measures  of  the  court :  and  this  was  the  first 
j  time  that  the  king  found  any  considerable  reason  to  com- 
i  plain  of  a  failure  of  confidence  in  this  House  of  Com- 
i  mons.     The  rising  symptoms  of  ill  h\imour  tended,  no 
j  doutn,  to  quicken  the  steps  which  were  already  making 
Ltowards  a  peace  with  foreign  enemies. 

Aiivai,r,.s  lo  Charles  began  to  be  sensible,  that  all  the 
war.is  |)c;<ce.  ends  for  which  the  war  had  been  under- 
taken, were  likely  to  prove  entirely  abortive.  The  Djitch, 
even  wlien  single,  had  defended  themselves  wit'i  y'igour, 
and  were  every  day  improvintr  in  their  military  skill  and 
preparations.  "Though  their  trade  had  siifFered  extremelv, 
their  extensive  credit  enabled  them  to  lew  great  sums ; 
A.  D  166-  '*"''  "'"'^  ''^f'  seamen  of  England  loudlv 
complained  of  want  of  pav,  the  Dutch  navv 
was  regularly  supplied  with  money  and  every  thing  requi- 
site for  its  subsistence.  As  two  powerfiil  kings  now  sup- 
ported them,  every  place,  from  the  extremity  of  Norway 
to  the  coasts  of  f!a"yonne,  was  become  hostile  to  the  F.ng- 
lisli.  And  Charles,  neither  fond  of  action,  nor  stimulated 
by  any  violent  ambition,  earnestly  sought  for  means  of 
restoring  tranquillity  to  his  people,  disgusted  with  a  war, 
which,  being  joined  with  the  plague  and  fire,  had  proved 
.so  fruitless  and  destructive. 

The  first  advances  towards  an  accommodation  were 
made  by  England.  When  the  king  sent  for  the  bodv  of 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  he  insinuated  to  the  States  his  de- 
sire of  neaee  on  reasonable  terms ;  and  their  answer  cor- 
responded in  the  same  amicable  intentions.  Charles, 
however,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  superiority,  still 
insisted  that  the  States  shoul<l  treat  at  I,ondon  ;  and  they 
agreed  to  make  him  this  com|iliment  so  far  as  conecTned 
themselves  :  but  being  en^ged  in  an  alliance  with  two 
crowned  tieads,  they  could  not,  thev  said,  prevail  with 
these  to  depart  in  that  respect  from  their  dignity.  On  a 
sudden,  tlie  king  went  so  far  on  the  other  side  as  to  offer 
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the  sending  of  amKassadors  to  the  Hague ;  but  this  propo- 
sal, which  seemed  honourable  to  the  Dutch,  was  meant 
only  10  divide  and  distract  them,  byalfurdnig  the  J'aiglish 
an  opportunity  to  carry  on  cabals  with  the  disaffected 
party.  The  offer  yvas  therefore  rejected  ;  and  roiif'erences 
were  secretly  held  in  the  queen-mother's  apartments  at 
I'aiis,  where  the  pretensions  of  both  p/arties  were  dis- 
cussed. The  Dutch  made  equitalile  proposals ;  either 
that  all  tilings  should  be  restored  to  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  stood  before  the  war;  or  that  lioth  parties 
.should  continue  in  possession  of  their  )iresent  aciiuisitions. 
Charles  accepted  of  tlie  latter  proposal ;  and  almost  every 
thing  was  adjusted,  except  die  di-|uitHs  wiili  regard  to  th'e 
Isle  of  Poleibne.  This  island  lies  in  the  Last  Indies, and 
Avas  formerly  valuable  for  its  produce  of  spices.  Tlic  Eng- 
lish had  been  masters  of  it:  but  were  dispossessed  at  the 
time  when  the  violences  were  committed  against  them  at 
Amboyna.  Cromwell  had  stipulated  to  ha\-e  it  restored ; 
and  the  Hollanders,  having  first  entirely  destroyed  all  the 
spice  trees,  maintained,  that  they  had  executed  "the  treaty, 
but  that  the  English  had  been  anew  expelled  during  the 
course  of  the  war.  Charles  renewed  his  pretensions  to 
this  island  :  and  as  the  reasons  on  both  sides  began  to 
multiply,  and  seemed  to  require  a  long  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  to  transfer  the  treaty  to  some  other  place ;  and 
Charles  made  choice  of  Hreda. 

Lord  Mollis  and  TIenry  Coventry  were  the  English  am- 
bassadors. They  immediately  desired,  that  a  suspension 
of  .amis  should  be  agreed  to,  "till  the  several  claims  should 
be  adjusted  :  but  this  proposal,  seemingly  so  natural,  was 
rejected  by  the  credit  of  De  Wit.  That  penetrating  and 
active  minister,  tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  princes  and  the  situation  of  affairs,  had  discovered  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow,  which  might  at  once  restore 
to  the  Dutch  the  honour  lost  during  the  war,  and  .severely 
revenge  those  injuries,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  wantoa 
ambition  and  injustice  of  the  I'.nglish. 

Whatever  projects  might  have  been  formed  by  Charles  i 
for  secreting  the  money  granted  him  by  parliament,  he  ' 
had  hitherto  failed  in  his  intention.  The  expenses  of  such 
vast  armaments  had  exhausted  all  the  supplies  ;'  and  even 
a  great  debt  yvas  contracted  to  the  seamen.  The  king 
therefore  yvas  resolved  to  save,  as  far  as  possible,  the  last 
supply  of  1,800,000  pounds;  and  to  employ  it  for  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  as  well  those  which  had  lieen  occasioned 
by  tlie  yvar,  as  those  yvhich  he  had  formerly  contracted, 
lie  observed  that  the  Dutch  had  been  with  great  reluct- 
ance forced  into  the  war,  and  that  the  events  of  it  were 
not  such  as  to  insnire  them  with  great  desire  of  its  continu- 
ance. The  French,  he  knew,  had  been  engaged  into  hos- 
tilities by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  supporting  their 
ally  ;  and  yvere  now  more  desirous  than  ever  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  iiuarrel.  The  differences  between  the  parties 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  conclusion  of  peace  ap- 
peared infallible;  and  nothing  but  forms,  at  least  .some  j 
vain  points  of  honour,  seemed  to  remain  for  the  ambas- 
sadors at  Hreda  to  discu,ss.  In  this  situation,  Charles, 
moved  by  an  ill-timed  frugality,  remitted  his  preparations, 
and  exposed  England  to  one  of  the  greatest  afl'ronts  yvhich 
it  has  ever  received.  Two  small  squadrons  alone  yvere 
equipped  ;  and  during  a  war  with  such  (lotentand  martial 
enemies,  every  thing  was  left  almost  in  the  same  situation 
as  in  times  of  the  most  profound  tranquillity. 

De  Wit  protracted  t'-'-  negociatinns  at  Hieda,  and  hast- 
ened the  naval  prepar.itions.    The  Dutch  Heet  a|>peared  in 
the  Thames  under  the  command  of  Dp  Huyter,  and  tlireyv 
the  Eiisrlish  into  the  utmost  con-;tcrnation.     A  chain  had 
been  drawn  across  the  river  Medway  ;  some  fortifications  f 
had  been  added  to  Sheerness  and  I'pnore  castle  :  but  all  ^ 
these  prepariitions  yvere  unequal  to  the  present  necessity. 
Sheerness  yvas  soon  taken  ;  nor  could  it  he  saved  by  tlie 
valour  of  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  who  defended  it.     Having 
the  advantage  of  a  spring  tide  and  an  easterly  wind,  the 
Dutch    pressed    on    and    broke  the   chain,      ,„,!,  j^^^, 
though    fortified    by  some  ships  which   had      HUornceal 
been  there  sunk  by  orders  of  the  Duke  of     t^ii»'li»'n. 
.Mhemarle.    They  bunicd  the  three  ships  yvhich  lay  to 
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;:nar(l  the  clniiii,  tlio  Matthiiis,  tlie  Umtv,  and  tlie  Charles 
till'  I'iftli.  Aftur  damasiiiia  several  vessels,  and  possessinj; 
tliemselves  of  the  litill  oi'  tl)e  Koyal  diaries,  which  the 
Kii^'lish  had  burned,  tlu'V  advanced,  with  six  men  of  war 
MTiil  Hve  tire-shins,  as  far  as  Upnore  castle,  where  they 
liurneJ  the  Royal  Oak,  the  Loyal  London,  and  the  (ireat 
.lanies.  t'aplain  Douglas,  who  commanded  on  board  the 
Koval  Oak,  perislied  in  the  Hames,  though  he  had  an  easy 
iip|iorti.nity  of  escaping.  "  Never  was  it  known,"  he  said, 
•'  ihat  a  Douglas  had  left  his  post  without  orders."''  The 
Hollanders  fell  down  the  Medway  without  receiving  any 
considerable  damage ;  ;md  it  was  apprehended,  that  they 
might  next  tide  sail  up  the  Thames,  and  extend  their  hos- 
tilities even  to  the  bridge  of  London.  Nine  ships  were 
sunk  at  Woolwich,  four  at  lUackwall :  platforms  were 
raised  in  many  places,  furnished  with  artillery:  the  train- 
bands were  called  out ;  and  every  place  was  in  a  violent 
agnation.  The  Dutch  sailed  next  to  Portsmouth,  where 
they  made  a  fruitless  attempt :  they  met  with  no  better 
success  at  Plymouth  :  thev  insulted  Harwich  :  they  sailed 
again  un  the  Thames  as  far  as  Tilbury,  where  they  were 
repulsed.  The  whole  coast  was  in  alarm;  and  had  the 
French  thought  proper  at  this  time  to  join  the  Dutch  fleet 
and  to  invade  England,  consequences  the  most  fatal  might 
justly  have  been  apprehended.  But  Lewis  had  no  inten- 
tion to  mish  the  victory  to  such  extremities.  His  interest 
required  that  a  balance  should  be  kept  between  the  two 
maritime  powers  ;  not  that  an  uncontrolled  superiority 
siiuuld  be  given  to  either. 

Great  ind ignation  prevailed  among  the  English  to  see  an 
enemy,  whom  they  regarded  as  inferior,  whom  they  had 
expected  totally  to  subdue,  and  over  whom  they  had 
gained  many  honourable  advantages,  now  of  a  sudden  ride 
undisputed  masters  of  the  ocean,  burn  their  ships  in  their 
very  harbours,  fill  every  place  with  confusion,  and  strike  a 
terror  into  the  capital  itself.  But  though  the  cause  of  all 
these  disasters  could  be  ascribed  neither  to  bad  fortune,  to 
the  misconduct  of  admirals,  nor  to  the  ill  behaviour  of 
seamen,  but  solely  to  the  avarice,  at  least  to  the  improvi- 
dence, of  the  government ;  no  dangerous  symptoms  of  dis- 
content appearerl,  and  no  attempt  for  an  insurrection  was 
made  bv  any  of  those  numerous  sectaries,  who  had  been 
so  openly  branded  for  their  rebellious  principles,  and  who 
upon  that  supposition  had  been  treated  with  such  .severity' 
In  the  present  distress,  two  expedients  were  embraced  ; 
an  army  of  12,000  men  v\-as  suddenly  levied  ;  and  the  par- 
liament, though  it  lay  under  prorogation,  was  summoned 
to  meet  The  houses  were  very  thin ;  and  the  only  vote 
which  the  Commons  passed,  was  an  address  for  breaking 
the  army;  which  was  complied  with.  This  expression  of 
jealousy  showed  the  court  what  they  might  expect  from 
that  assembly  ;  and  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  pro- 
rogue them  till  next  winter. 

loiii  lulv.  ^"'  '''^  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Breda  ex- 
Ptjue  Oi'  tricated  the  king  from  his  present  difticulties. 
Hreda.  -j-j^g  English  ambassadors  received  orders  to 
recede  from  those  demands,  which,  however  frivolous  in 
themselves,  could  not  now  be  relinquished,  without  ac- 
knowledging a  superiority  in  the  enemy.  Polerone  re- 
mained with  the  Dutch;  satisfaction  for  the  shins,  Bona- 
venture  and  Good-hope,  the  jiretended  grounas  of  the 
(luarrel,  was  no  longer  insisted  on  :  Acadie  was  yielded  to 
tlie  French.  Tlie  acquisition  of  New  York,  a  settlement 
so  important  bv  its  situation,  was  the  chief  advantage 
which  the  English  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which  the 
national  character  of  bravery  had  shone  out  with  lustre, 
but  where  the  misconduct  of  the  government,  especially 
in  the  conclusion,  had  been  no  less  apparent. 
Clartnilon's  fall  "^^  •'Pp6fi''c  the  people  by  some  sacrifice* 
'  seemeil  requisite  before  the  meeting  of  par-! 
iiament;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  pointed  out  thei 
victim.  The  chancellor  was  at  this  time  much  exposed  J 
to  the  hatred  of  the  public,  and  of  every  party  which" 
divided  the  nation.  All  the  numerous  sectaries  regarded  . 
niin  as  their  determined  enemy;  and  ascribed  to  his* 
advice  and  influence  those  persecuting  laws  to  which  theyi 
had  lately  been  exposed.    The  catholics  knew,  that  whilei 
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he  retained  any  authority,  all  their  creilit  with  the  kini 
and  tlie  duke  would  be  entirely  useless  to  them,  nor  must 
they  ever  expect  any  favour  or  indulgence.  Even  the 
royidists,  disappointed  in  their  sanguine  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, threw  a  great  load  of  envy  on  Clarendon,  into  wiiose 
hands  the  king  seemed  at  first  to  have  resigned  the  whole 
power  of  government.  Tlie  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  bad  pay- 
ment of  the  seamen,  the  disgrace  at  Chatham,  the  unsuc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  war;  all  these  misfortunes  were 
charged  on  the  chancellor,  who,  though  he  had  ever  op- 
posed the  rupture  with  Holland,  thought  it  still  liis  duty 
to  justify  what  he  could  not  prevent.  A  building,  likewise, 
of  more  expense  and  magnificence  than  his  slender  fortune 
could  afibrd,  being  unwarily  undert;\kcn  by  him,  much 
exposed  him  to  public  reproach,  as  if  he  "had  accjuired 
great  riches  by  corruption.  The  populace  gave  it  com- 
monly the  appellation  of  Dunkirk-house. 

The  king  liimself,  who  had  always  more  revered  than 
lo\ed  the  chancellor,  was  now  totally  estranged  from  him. 
Amidst  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  court,  that  minister 
still  maintained  an  inflexible  dignitv,  and  would  not  sub- 
mit to  any  condescensions,  which  lie  deemed  unworthy 
of  his  age  and  character.  Buckingham,  a  man  of  profli- 
gate monUs,  happy  in  his  talent  for  ridicule,  but  exposed 
in  his  own  conduct  to  all  the  ridicule  which  he  threw  on 
others,  still  made  him  the  object  of  his  raillery,  and  gra- 
dually lessened  in  the  king  tliat  regard  which  he  bore  to 
his  minister.  When  any  difficulties  arose  either  for  want 
of  power  or  money,  the"  blame  was  still  thrown  on  him, 
who,  it  was  believed,  had  carefully  at  the  restoration 
checked  all  lavish  concessions  to  the  king.  And  what 
perhaps  touched  Charles  more  nearly,  he  found  in  Claren- 
don, it  is  said,  obstacles  to  his  pleasures,  as  well  as  to  his 
ambition. 
The  king,  disgusted  with  the  homely  person  of  his  con- 


chastity  before  her  marriage.  He  was  further  stimulated] 
by  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Stuart,  daughter  of  a  Scotch  gen-t 
tleinan  ;  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  luid  whose  virtue  he  had; 
hitherto  found  impregnable:  but  Clarendon,  anpreliensivej' 
of  the  consequences  attending  a  disputed  title,  and  per-v 
haps  anxious  for  the  succession  of  his  own  grand-children, 
engaged  the  Duke  of  Rchmond  to  marry  IMrs.  Stuart, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  king's  hope.  It  is  pretended 
that  Charles  never  forgave  this  disappointment. 

\\  hen  politics,  therefore,  and  inclination  both  concuned 
to  make  the  king  sacrifice  Clarendon  to  popular  preju- 
dices, the  memory  of  his  past  services  was  not  able  any 
longer  to  delay  his  fall.  The  great  seal  was  taken  from 
him,  and  given  to  Su-  Orlando  Bridgeman,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Keeper.  Southampton,  the  treasurer,  was  now  dead, 
who  had  persevered  to  tlie  utmost  in  his  attachments  to 
the  chancellor.  The  last  time  he  appeared  at  the  council 
table,  he  exerted  his  friendship  with  a  vigour,  which  nei- 
ther age  nor  infirmities  could  abate.  "  This  man,"  said 
he,  speaking  of  Clarendon,  "  is  a  true  proteslant  and  an 
honest  Englishman  ;  and  while  he  enjoys  power,  we  are 
secure  of  our  laws,  liberties,  and  religion.  I  dread  the 
consequences  of  his  removal." 

But  the  fall  of  the  chancellor  was  not  sufficient  to  gra- 
tify the  malice  of  his  enemies :  his  total  ruin  was  resolved 
on.  The  Duke  of  York  in  vain  exerted  his  interest  in 
behalf  of  his  father-in-law.  Both  prince  and  people  united 
in  promoting  that  violent  measure;  and  no  means  were 
thought  so  proper  for  ingratiating  the  court  with  a  jiar- 
liament,  which  had  so  long  been  governed  by  that  very 
minister,  who  was  now  to  be  the  victim  of  their  (irejudices. 

Some  popular  acts  paved  the  way  for  the  session  ;  and 
the  parliament,  in  their  first  address,  gave  the  king  thanks 
for  these  instances  of  his  goodness,  and  among  the  rest, 
they  took  care  to  mention  his  dismission  of  Clarendon. 
The  king,  in  reply,  assured  the  Houses  that  he  would 
never  again  employ  that  nobleman  in  any  public  office 
whatsoever.  Immediately  the  charge  against  him  was 
opened  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Seymour,  after- 
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"aids  Sir  Edward,  and  consiste<l  of  seventeen  articlus. 
Tlie  House,  witliout  exaniininvr  particulars,  further  llian 
liearuis;  seneral  attirmations  that  all  would  be  proved, 
inmutliately  voted  his  impeachment.  Many  of  the  arti- 
cles'' we  know  to  be  either  false  or  frivolous  ;  and  such 
of  tlieni  as  we  are  less  acquainted  with,  we  may  fairly 
presume  to  be  no  belter  grounded.  His  advising  tlu-  sale 
of  Dunkirk  seems  the  heaviest  and  truest  part  of  the 
clijirge ;  but  a  mistake  in  judsment,  allowing  it  to  be 
such,  where  tliere  appear  no  symptoms  of  corruption  or 
bad  intentions,  il  would  be  very  hard  to  impute  as  a  crime 
to  any  minister.  The  king's  necessities,  which  occasioned 
that  measure,  cannot,  with  any  appearance  of  i-eason,  be 
charged  on  Clarendon  ;  and  chiefly  proceeded  from  the 
over-frugal  maxims  of  the  parliament  itself,  in  not  granting 
the  ][iroper  supplies  to  the  crown. 

\\  hen  the  impeachment  was  carried  up  to  the  Peers,  as 
it  contained  an  accusation  of  treason  in  general,  without 
specifying  any  particulars,  it  seemed  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  committing  Clarendon  to  custody.  The  precedents 
of  Strafibrd  and  Laud  were  not,  by  reason  of  the  violence 
of  the  times,  deemed  a  proper  authority ;  but  as  the  Com- 
mons still  insisted  upon  his  commitment,  it  was  necessary 
to  appoint  a  free  conference  between  the  Houses.  The 
Lords  persevered  in  their  resolution  ;  and  tlie  Commons 
voted  this  conduct  to  be  an  ohstniction  to  public  justice, 
and  a  precedent  of  evil  and  dangerous  tendency.  They 
also  chose  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of  their 
own  proceedings. 

Clarendon,  finding  that  the  popular  torrent,  united  to 
the  violence  of  power,  ran  with  impetuosity  against  him, 
and  tliat  a  defence,  offered  to  such  prejudiced  ears,  would 
be  entirely  ineffectual,  thought  proper  to  withdraw.  At 
Calais  he  wrote  a  paper  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  there  said,  that  his  fortune,  which  was  but  moderate, 
had  been  gained  entirely  by  the  lawful,  avowed  profits  of 
his  office,  and  by  the  voluntary  bounty  of  the  king ;  tliat 
during  the  first  years  after  the  restoraiiou  he  had  always 
concurred  in  ojilnion  with  the  other  counsellors,  men  of 
such  reputation  that  no  one  could  entertain  suspicions  of 
their  wisdom  or  integrity  ;  that  his  credit  soon  declined, 
and  however  he  might  disapprove  some  measures,he  found 
it  vain  to  oppose  them  ;  that  his  repugnance  to  the  Dutch 
war,  the  source  of  all  the  public  grievances,  was  always 
generally  known,  as  well  as  his  disapprobation  of  many 
unhappy  steps  taken  in  conducting  it ;  and  that  whatever 
)iretence  might  be  made  of  public  offences,  his  real  crime, 
that  which  had  exasperated  liis  powerful  enemies,  was  his 
frequent  opposition  to  exorbitant  grants,  which  the  impor- 
tunity of  suitors  had  extorted  from  his  majesty. 

Tlie  Lords  transmitted  this  paper  to  the  Commons 
under  the  appellation  of  a  libel ;  and  by  a  vote  of  both 
Houses,  it  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman.    The  parliament  next  proceeded  to  exert 

Clareniion's     their  legislative  power  against  Clarendon, 

banishment,  and  passed  a  bill  of  banishment  and  inca- 
pacity, ^vhich  received  the  royal  assent.  He  retired  into 
France,  where  he  lived  in  a  private  manner.  He  survived 
his  banishment  six  vears  ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure 
chiefly  in  reducing  into  order  the  History  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  for  which  he  had  before  collected  rhaterials.  The 
performance  does  honour  to  his  memory  ;  and  except 
vVhitlocke's  Memorials,  is  the  most  candid  account  of 
those  times,  composed  by  any  contemporary  author. 

Clarendon  was  always  a  friend  to  the  liberty  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  had  entered  into  the  late  king's  service,  and 
w.Ts  honoured  with  a  great  share  in  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  that  monarch :  he  was  pursued  with  unrelenting 
animosity  by  the  long  parliament :  he  had  shared  all  the 
fortunes,  ana  directed  all  the  counsels,  of  the  present  king 
during  his  exile:  he  had  been  advanced  to  the  highest 

k  The  anicles  were,  that  he  hart  advised  the  king  to  povern  by  military 
power  without  parliaments,  that  he  had  atftrmed  the  king  to  be  a  papist 
-  popishly  affectexl.that  he  bad  received  jfreat  sums  ofmoney  for  p 


m  remote  islauds  and  pirriaoas,  thereby  to  prevent  llieir  bavinit  the  l>ene- 
flt  of  the  law,  (hat  lie  had  procured  tlie  customs  In  be  tanned  at  uniler 
rates,  that  he  had  receiveil  treat  sums  from  the  Vintners'  company,  for 
allowing'  them  to  enhance  the  price  of  wines,  that  he  had  in  a  short  time 
Kained  a  ereater  estate  than  could  have  been  supposed  to  arise  fiiiin  the 
profits  01  his  uttices.  tliat  he  had  iotroduced  an  arbitrary  government  into 


trust  and  oflices  after  the  restoration :  yet  all  these  cir- 
cuinslaiiifs,  which  might  natur.iUy  operate  with  such  force, 
either  on  resentment,  gr.ititude,  or  ambition,  had  no  in- 
fluence on  his  uiicorrupted  mind.  It  is  said,  that  when 
he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  his  father  exhorted 
liim  with  great  earnestness  to  shun  the  practice  too  com- 
mon in  that  profession,  of  straining  every  point  in  favour 
of  prerogative,  and  perverting  so  useful  a  science  to  the 
oppression  of  liberty ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  rational 
and  virtuous  counsels,  which  he  reiterated,  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  an  a])oplexy,  and  exnired  in  his  son's 
presence.  This  circumstance  gave  additional  weight  to 
the  principles  which  he  inculcated. 

Tlie  combination  of  king  and  subject  to  oppress  so  good 
a  minister  affords,  to  men  of  opposite  dispositions,  an 
equal  occasion  of  inveiehing  agraiiist  the  ingratitude  of 
princes,  or  ignorance  of  the  people.  Charles  seems  never 
to  have  mitigated  his  resentment  against  Clarendon  ;  and 
the  national  prejudices  pursued  him  to  his  retreat  in 
France.  A  company  of  English  soldiers,  being  quartered 
near  him,  assaulted  nis  house,  broke  open  the  doors,  gave 
him  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  head,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  last  extremities,  had  not  their  officers,  hear- 
ing of  the  violence,  happily  interposed. 

Tlie  next  expedient  which  the  king  em- 
braced  in  order  to  acquire  popularity,  is  '  ' 
more  desen-ing  of  praise  ;  and,  had  it  been  steadily  pur- 
sued, would  probably  have  rendered  his  reisn  happy,  cer- 
tainlv  his  memory  respected.  It  is  the  triple  alliance  o;' 
whicli  I  speak  ;  a  measure  which  gave  entire  s'atisfaction 
to  the  public. 

The  glory  of  France,  which  had  long  been  „.  ,    ,_ 

,■         r       - ,         ,       J    '         .      -     ,.  '^       ,        State  of  France. 

eclipsed,  either  by  domestic  factions,  or  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  began  now  to 
break  out  with  great  lustre,  and  to  engaire  ihe  attention  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  independent  power  and 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  nobility  were  subdued  :  trie  popular 
pretensions  of  the  parliament  restrained :  the  nugonot 
party  reduced  to  subjection  :  that  extensive  and  fertile 
country,  enjoying  every  advantage  both  of  climate  and 
situation,  was  fully  peopled  with  ingenious  and  industri- 
ous inhabitants  :  and  while  the  spirit  of  the  nation  dis- 
covered all  the  vigour  and  bravery  requisite  for  great 
enterprises,  it  was  tamed  to  an  entire  submission  under 
the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

The  sovereign  who  now  filled  the  throne  character  of 
was  well  adapted,  by  his  personal  character,  Lewis  XIV. 
both  to  increase  and  to  avail  himself  of  these  advantages, 
Lewis  XIV.  endowed  with  every  quality  which  could  en- 
chant the  people,  possessed  many  which  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  wise.  The  masculine  beauty  of  his  person 
was  embellished  with  a  nohle  air :  the  dignity  of  his  be- 
haviour was  tempered  with  affability  and  politeness: 
elegant  without  effeminacy,  addicted  to  pleasure  without 
neglecting  business,  decent  in  his  very  vices,  and  beloved 
in  the  midst  of  arbitrary  power,  he  sui-passed  all  contem- 
porary monarchs,  as  in  grandeur,  so  likewise  in  fame  and 
glory. 

His  ambition,  regulated  by  prudence,  not  by  justice, 
had  carefully  provided  every  means  of  conquest;  and 
before  he  jiut  himself  in  motion,  he  seemed  to  have  abso- 
lutely insured  success.  His  finances  were  brought  into 
order ;  a  naval  power  created  :  his  armies  increased  and 
disciplined  :  magazines  and  military  stores  provided  :  and 
though  the  magnificence  of  his  court  was  supported  be- 
yond all  former  example,  so  regular  was  the  economy 
observed,  and  so  willingly  did  the  people,  now  enrichecl 
bv  arts  and  commerce,  submit  to  multiplied  taxes,  that 
his  military  force  much  exceeded  what  in  any  preceding 
age  had  ever  been  employed  by  any  European  monarch. 

The  sudden  decline  and  almost  total  fall  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  opened  an   inviting  field  to  so  enterprising  a 

his  majesty's  plantations,  that  he  had  rejected  a  proposal  for  the  preserva- 
lion  ot^  Nevis  and  St.  t  hristopher's,  which  was  the  occasion  of  ereat  los9«s 

in  those  l>arts.  that  ^vlieii  he  was  in  his  maiestv's  service  beyond  sea^  he 


adviser  of  dividing  the  fleet  in  June  llWiO. 


<  il,  which  should 

lii.  .    inL  inniiev  from  them, 

I  s.lllcii n'Ireland.llial 

:ul  Iluit  he  was  the  principal 
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prince,  and  seemed  to  promise  him  easy  and  exlcnsive 
conquests.  The  other  nations  of  Europe,  feeble  or  ill 
governed,  were  astonished  at  the  prealness  of  his  risiiit; 
empire ;  and  all  of  tliem  cast  their  eves  towards  Kngland, 
as  the  oi.lv  power  whicli  could  save  ihem  from  that  sub- 
jection with  which  they  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  threatened. 
The  animosity  which  had  anciently  subsisted  between 
the  Enulish  and'  French  nations,  and  which  had  been  sus- 
pended" for  above  a  century  by  the  jealousy  of  Snanish 
greatness,  began  to  revive  and  to  exert  itself.  The  glorv  of 
presening  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  glory  so  much  founded 
on  justice  and  humanitv,  flattered  the  ambition  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  people  were  eager  to  provide  for  their  own 
future  security,  bv  opposing  the  progress  of  so  hated  a 
rival.  The  prospect  of  embracing  such  measures  had  con- 
tributed, among  other  reasons,  to  render  the  peace  of 
Breda  so  universallv  acceptable  to  the  nation.  By  the 
death  of  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain,  an  inviting  opportunity, 
and  some  very  slender  pretences,  had  been  afforded  to 
call  forth  the  ambition  of  Lewis. 

At  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  when  Lewis  espoused 
the  Spanish  p'rincess,  he'  had  renounced  every  title  of 
succession  to  every  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and 
this  renunciation  had  been  couched  in  the  most  accurate 
and  most  precise  terms  that  language  could  afford.  But 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  retracted  his  renunci- 
ation, and  pretended  that  natural  rights,  depending  on 
blood  and  succession,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  any 
extorted  deed  or  contract.  Philip  had  left  a  son,  Charles 
IE  of  Spain ;  but  as  the  Queen  of  France  was  of  a  former 
marriage,  she  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  province  of  the 
Spanish  monarchv,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  her  brother. 
Bv  the  customs  of  some  parts  of  Brabant,  a  female  of  a 
first  marriage  was  preferred  to  a  male  of  a  second,  in  the 
succession  \o  private  inheritances ;  and  Lewis  thence  in- 
ferred, that  his  queen  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  dominion 
of  that  important  duchv. 

A  claim  of  this  nature  was  more  properly  supported  by 
militan-  force  than  bv  argument  and  reasoning.  Levns 
f.  ..'  .  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands 
ofThe  lJw""""  with  an  armv  of  40,000  men,  commanded 
Countries.  y^y  j),g  (jgst  g'enerals  of  the  age,  and  provided 

with  every  thing'necessarv  foraction.  TheSpaniards,though 
they  migk  have  foreseen  this  measure,  were  totally  un- 
prepared. Their  towns,  without  magazines,  fortifications, 
or  garrisons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  king,  as  soon 
as  he  presented  himself  before  them.  Athe,  Lisle,  Tour- 
nav,  Oudenarde,  Cmirtray,  Charleroi,  Biuche,  were  imme- 
diately taken  :  and  it  was  visible  that  no  force  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  able  to  stop  or  retard  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms. 

This  measure,  executed  with  such  celerity  and  success, 
gave  great  alarm  to  almost  every  court  in  Europe.  It  had 
been  observed  with  what  dignity,  or  even  haughtiness, 
Lewis,  from  the  time  he  began  to  govern,  had  ever  sup- 
ported all  his  rights  and  pretensions.  D'Estrades,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  Watteville,  the  Spanish,  having 
auarreiled  in  London,  on  account  of  their  claims  for  prece- 
dencv,  the  French  monarch  was  not  satisfied  till  Spain 
sent  to  Paris  a  solemn  embassy,  and  promised  never  more 
to  revive  such  contests.  Crequi,his  ambassador  at  Rome, 
had  met  with  an  affront  from  the  Pope's  guards  :  the 
Pope,  Alexander  \'II.,  had  been  constrained  to  break  his 
guards,  to  send  his  nephew  to  ask  pardon,  and  to  allow  a 
pillar  to  be  erected  in  Rome  itself,  as  a  monument  of  his 
own  humiliation.  Tlie  King  of  England  loo  had  ex- 
perienced the  high  spirit  and  unsubmitting  temper  of 
Lewis.  A  pretension  to  superiority  in  the  English  flag 
having  been  advanced,  the  French  monarch  remonstrated 
wiih  such  vigour,  and  prepared  himself  to  resist  with  such 
courage,  that  Charles  found  it  more  prudent  to  desist  from 
hisivain  and  antiquated  claims.  "  The  King  of  England,'" 
said  Lewis  to  his  ambassador,  D'Estrades,  "  may  know 
my  force,  but  he  knows  not  the  sentiments  of  my  heart : 
every  thing  appears  to  me  contemptible  in  comparison  of 
glory."'  These  measures  of  conduct  had  given  strong 
indications  of  his  character  :  but  the  invasion  of  Flanders 
discovered  an  ambition  which,  being  supported  by  such 


overgrown    |)Ower,    menaced    llie    general    liberties    of 
Europe. 

As  no  state  lay  nearer  the  danger,  none  was  seized  with 
more  terror,  than  the  United  Provinces.  They  were  still 
engaged,  together  with  Fnince,  in  a  war  against  England  ; 
and  Lewis  had  promised  them  that  he  would  t:ike  no  step 
against  Spain  without  previously  informing  them  :  but, 
contrary  to  this  ;issurance,  he  kept  a  toUal  silence,  till  on  the 
very  point  of  entering  upon  action.  If  the  renunciation 
made  at  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  not  valid,  it  was 
foreseen,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  a  sick- 
ly infimt,  the  whole  monarchy  yyould  be  claimed  by  Lewis, 
after  which  it  would  be  vainly  expected  to  set  bounds  to 
his  pretensions.  Charles,  acquainted  with  these  well- 
grounded  apprehensions  of  the  Dutch,  had  been  the  more 
obstinate  in  insisting  on  his  own  conditions  at  Breda ;  and 
by  delaying  to  sign  the  treatv,  had  imprudently  exposed 
himself  to  the  signal  disgrace  which  he  received  at 
Chatham.  De  Wit,  sensible  that  a  few  weeks'  delay  would 
be  of  no  consequence  in  the  Low  Countries,  took  this  op- 
portunity of  striking  an  important  blow,  and  of  finishing 
the  war  with  honour  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

Negociations,  meanwhile,  commenced  for  j;  „ji3,i„„5 
the  saving  of  Flanders;  but  no  resistance 
was  made  to  the  French  arms.  The  Spanish  ministers  ex- 
claimed every  where  against  the  flagrant  injustice  of 
Lewis's  pretensions,  and  represented  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
every  power  in  Europe,  even  more  than  of  Spain  itself,  to 
prevent  his  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  emperor 
and  the  German  princes  discovered  evident  symptoms  of 
discontent ;  but  their  motions  were  slow  and  backward. 
The  States,  though  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  having  their 
frontier  exposed  to  so  formidable  a  foe,  saw  no  resource, 
no  means  of  safety.  England  indeed  seemed  disposed  to 
make  opposition  to  the  French ;  but  the  variable  and  impo- 
litic conduct  of  Charles  kept  that  republic  from  making 
him  any  open  advances,  by  which  she  might  lose  the 
friendship  of  France,  with'out  acquiring  any  new  ally. 
And  though  Lewis,  dreading  a  combination  of  all  Europe, 
had  offered  terms  of  accommodation,  the  Dutch  appre- 
hended, lest  these,  either  from  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  the  amibition  of  the  French,  should  never  be 
carried  into  execution. 

Charles  resolved,  with  great  prudence,  to  take  the  first 
step  towards  a  confederacy.  Sir  William  Temple,  his  re-  ^ 
sident  at  Brussels,  received  orders  to  go  secretly  to  the 
Hague,  and  to  concert  with  the  States  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  Netherlands.  Tliis  man,  whom  philosophy  had 
taught  to  despise  the  world,  without  rendering  him  unfit 
for  it,  was  frank,  open,  sincere,  superior  to  the  little  tricks 
of  vulgar  politicians  ;  and  meeting  in  De  Wit  with  a  man 
of  the'same  generous  and  enlarged  sentiments,  he  imme- 
diately opened  his  master's  intentions,  and  pressed  a 
speedy  conclusion.  A  treaty  was  from  the  first  negociated 
betwe'en  these  two  statesmen  with  the  same  cordiality  as 
if  it  were  a  private  transaction  between  intimate  compa- 
nions. Deeming  the  interests  of  their  country  the  same, 
they  gave  full  scope  to  that  sympatliy  of  character  which 
disposed  them  to  an  entire  reliance  on  each  other's  profes- 
sions and  engagements.  And  though  jealousy  against  the 
house  of  Orange  might  inspire  De  Wit  with  an  aversion  to 
a  strict  union  with  England,  he  generously  resolved  to 
sacrifice  all  private  considerations  to  the  public  service. 

Temple  insisted  on  an  offensive  league  between  England 
and  Holland,  in  order  to  oblige  France  to  relinquish  all 
her  conquests  :  but  De  Wit  told  him,  that  this  measure 
was  too  bold  and  precipitate  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  States. 
He  said,  that  the  French  were  the  old  and  constant  allies 
of  the  republic ;  and,  till  matters  came  to  extremities,  she 
never  would  deem  it  prudent  to  abandon  a  (nendshm  so 
well  established,  and  rely  entirely  on  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, which  had  lately  Waged  so  cruel  a  war  agamst  her : 
that  ever  since  the  rei'gn  of  Elizabeth,  there  had  been  such 
a  fluctuation  in  the  English  couneils,  that  it  was  not  ]ios- 
sible,  for  two  years  together,  to  take  any  sure  or  certain 
measures  with'  that  kingdom  :  that  though  the  present 
ministry,  having  entered  into  views  so  conformable  to 
national  interest,  promised  greater  firmness  and  constancy, 
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il  niijlit  still  be  unsafe,  in  a  business  of  such  consequence, 
10  |)ut  entire  lonfulence  in  tliem  :  tliat  tlie  Frenili  nionarcli 
was  vonns,  liansility,  and  powerful;  and  if  treated  in  so 
imperious  a  manner,  would  expose  himself  to  the  greatest 
extremities  rather  than  submit :  tliat  it  was  sufHeient,  if  lie 
could  he  constrained  to  adhere  to  the  otters  whicli  he  him- 
self had  already  made;  and  if  tlie  remain  ins;  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries  could  be  tliereby  saved  from  the  dancer 
witli  which  tliey  were  at  present  threatened  :  and  that  the 
oriier  powers,  in  Gernianv  and  tlie  north,  wliose  assistance 
they  niii:ht  expect,  would  be  satisfied  with  jiutting  a  stop 
to  the  Frendi  conquesls,  without  pretending  to  recover  the 
places  already  lost. 

llie  En;;lish  minister  was  content  to  accept  nf  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  iiensionary.  Lewis  h;td  offered  to  relin- 
ouisli  all  the  queen's  riahts,  on  condition  either  of  l^eepin;; 
tlie  conquests  which  he  had  made  last  campaii;n,  or  of  re- 
ceiving, in  lieu  of  them,  Franche-comtc,  together  with 
Cainbray,  Aire,  and  St.  Omers.  De  Wit  and  Temple 
founded  their  treaty  upon  this  proposal.  Tliey  agreed  to 
offer  their  mediation  to  tlie  contending  iiowers,  and  oblige 
France  to  adhere  to  tliis  alternative,  and  Spain  to  accept  of 
it.  If  Spain  refused,  they  agreed,  that  France  should  not 
prosecute  her  claim  by  arms,  but  leave  it  entirely  to  Eng- 
land and  Holland  to  employ  force  for  making  the  terms 
effectual.  And  the  remainder  of  the  Low  Countries  they 
tlienceforth  guaranteed  to  Spain.  A  defensive  alliance  was 
likewise  concluded  between  Holland  and  England. 

The  articles  of  this  confederacy  were  soon  adjusted  by 
such  candid  and  able  negociators :  but  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty still  remained.  By  the  constitution  of  the  republic, 
all  the  towns  in  all  the  provinces  must  give  their  consent  to 
every  alliance;  and  besides  that  this  formality  could  not 
be  despaiehed  in  less  than  two  months,  it  was  justly  to  be 
dreaded,  that  tlie  influence  of  France  would  obstruct  the 
piissing  of  the  treaty  in  sunie  of  the  smaller  cities. 
D'Estrades,  the  French  ambassador,  a  man  of  abilities, 
hearing  of  the  league  which  was  on  the  carpet,  treated  it 
lightly  :  "  Six  weeks  hence,"  said  he, "  we  shall  speak  to  it." 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  De  Wit  had  the  courage,  for  the 
public  good,  to  break  through  the  laws  in  so  fundamental 
an  article ;  and  by  his  authority,  he  prevailed  witti  the 
States-general  at  once  to  sign  and  ratify  the 
league:  though  tbev  acknowledged  that,  if 
that  measure  should  displease  thei'r  constituents,  they  risk- 
ed their  heads  by  this  irregularity.  After  sealing,  all 
parties  embraced  with  great  cordiality.  Temple  cried  out. 
At  Brtdu,  a.^  friends:  here,  as  hrutliers.  And  De  Wit 
added,  that  now  the  matter  was  finished,  it  looked  like  a 
miracle, 
■triple  lea  ue  Room  had  been  left  in  the  treaty  for  the 
eaeue.  ^p^gggj^jj  qJ-  g„-e(]en,  which  was  soon  after 
obtained  ;  and  thus  wa.s  concluded  in  five  days  the  triple 
league ;  an  event  received  widi  equal  surprise  and  approba- 
tion by  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  con- 
clusion of  the  last  war,  England  now  appeared  in  her 
proper  station,  and,  by  this  wise  conduct,  had  recovered 
all  her  influence  and  credit  in  Europe.  Temple  likewise 
received  great  apfilause;  but  to  all  the  compliments  made 
him  on  the  occasion,  he  modestly  replied,  that  to  remove 
things  from  their  centre,  or  proper  element,  required  force 
and  labour;  but  that  of  themselves  they  easilv  returned  to  it. 
The  French  monarch  was  extremely  displeased  with  this 
measure.  Not  only  hounds  were  at  present  set  to  his  am- 
bition :  such  a  barrier  was  also  raised  as  seemed  for  ever 
impregnable.  And  though  his  own  offer  was  made  the 
foundation  of  the  treaty,  he  had  prescribed  so  short  a  time 
for  the  acceptance  of  it,  that  he  still  expected,  from  the 
delavs  and  reluctance  of  .Spain,  to  find  some  op|iortnnity 
of  eluding  it.  The  court  of  Madrid  shovwd  equal  dis- 
pleasure. To  relinquish  any  part  of  the  Spanish  provinces, 
in  lieu  of  claims  so  ajinareiitly  unjust,  and  these  urged 
with  such  violence  anil  naughtiness,  inspired  the  highest 
disgust.  Often  did  the  Spaniards  threaten  to  abandon  en- 
tirely the  Low  Countries,  rather  than  submit  to  so  cruel  a 
mortification ;  and  they  endeavoured,  by  this  menace,  to 
terrify'  the  mediating  powers  into  more  vigorous  measures 
for  their  support.    IJut  Temple  and  De  Wit  were  better 
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acquainted  with  the  views  and  interests  of  Spain.  They 
knew,  that  she  must  still  retain  the  Low  Countries,  as  a 
bond  of  connexion  with  the  other  European  powers,  who 
alone,  if  her  young  monarch  should  hap[ien  to  die  without 
issue,  could  insure  her  independency  ag-aiiist  the  preten- 
sions of  France.  They  still  urged,  therefiue,  the  terms  of 
tlie  triple  league,  and  threatened  Spain  with  war  in  case  of 
refusal.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  powers  met  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Temple  was  minister  for  Eir.;land ;  Vau 
Beuiiinghen  for  Holland  ;  D'Ohna  for  Sweden. 

Spam  at  last,  pressed  on  all  hands,  accepted  of  the  alter- 
native offered  ;  but  in  her  very  compliance,  she  gave  strong 
symptoms  of  ill-humour  and  discontent.  It  had  been 
apparent,  that  the  Hollanders,  entirely  nesjlecting  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  had  been  anxious  only  for 
their  own  security  ;  and,  provided  they  could  remove  Lewis 
to  a  distance  from  their  frontier,  were  more  indifferent  what 
progress  he  made  in  other  places.  Sensible  of  these  views, 
the  queen-regent  of  Spain  resolved  still  to  keep  them  in  an 
anxiety,  which  might  for  the  future  be  the  foun<lation  of 
an  union  more  intimate  than  they  were  willing  at  present 
to  enter  into.  Franche-comtc,  bv  a  vigorous  Treaty  of 
and  well-concerted  plan  of  the  French  king,  Aix.la-ciiapelle. 
had  been  conquered,  in  fifteen  days,  during  a  rigorous 
season,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter. '  She  chose,  therefore, 
to  recover  this  province,  and  to  abandon  all  the  towns 
conquered  in  Flanders  during  the  last  campaign.  By  this 
means  Lewis  extended  his  garrisons  into  the  heart  of  the 
Low  Countries  ;  and  a  very  feeble  barrier  remained  to  the 
Spanish  provinces. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  his  situation,  the 
French  monarch  could  entertain  small  hopes  of  ever  ex- 
tending his  conquests  on  that  quarter  which  lay  the  most 
exposed  to  his  ambition,  and  where  his  acquisitions  were 
of  most  importance.  The  triple  league  guaranteed  the 
remaining  provinces  of  Spain  ;  and  the  emperor  and  other 
powers  of  Germany,  whose  interest  seemed  to  be  intimately 
concerned,  were  invited  to  enter  into  the  same  confederacy. 
Spain  herself,  having  about  this  time,  under  the  mediation 
of  Charles,  made  peace  on  equal  terms  with  Portugal, 
might  be  expected  to  exert  more  vigour  and  opposition  to 
her  haughty  and  triumphant  rival.  The  great  satisfaction 
expressed  in  Englantl,  on  account  of  the  counsels  now 
embraced  by  the  court,  promised  the  heartv  concurrence 
of  parliament  in  every  measure  which  could  be  proposed 
for  opposition  to  the  grandeur  of  France.  And  thus  all 
Europe  seemed  to  repose  herself  with  security  under  the 
wings  of  that  powerful  confederacy,  which  had  been  so 
happily  formed  for  her  protection.  It  is  now  time  to  give 
some  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland. 

The  Scottish  nation,  though  they  had  never  AtVairs  nf 
been  subject  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  ScoilanJ. 
prince,  had  but  very  imperfect  notions  of  law  and  liberty; 
and  scarcely  in  any  age  had  they  ever  enjoyed  an  admi- 
nisiration  which  had  confined  itself  within  the  proper 
boundaries.  By  their  final  union  alone  with  England, 
their  once  hated  adversary,  they  have  happily  attained  the 
experience  of  a  government  perfectly  regular,  and  exempt 
from  all  violence  and  injustice.  Charles,  from  his  aversion 
to  business,  had  intrusted  the  affairs  of  that  country  to  his 
ministers,  particularly  Middleton  ;  and  these  could  not 
forbear  making  very  extraordinary  strptciies  of  authority. 

There  had  been  intercepted  a  letter  written  by  Lord 
Lome  to  Lord  Dufl'iis,  in  which,  a  little  too  idainly,  hut 
very  truly,  he  complained,  that  his  enemies  nad  endea- 
voured by  falsehood  to  nrepossess  the  king  against  him. 
But  he  said,  that  he  had  now  discovertd  them,  had  de- 
feated them,  and  had  gamed  the  |ier.son,  meaning  the  F.arl 
of  Clarendon,  n|)on  whom  the  cliief  of  them  depended. 
This  letter  was  produced  before  the  (larliament ;  and 
Lome  was  tried  upon  an  old,  tyrannical,  absurd  law  ag^nst 
J.eiKwp-iiinkin^ ;  by  which  it  \vas  rendered  criminal  to 
belie  the  subjects  to  the  king,  or  create  in  him  an  ill 
opinion  of  them.  He  was  condemned  to  die  :  but  Charles 
Has  much  displeased  with  the  sentence,  and  granted  him 
a  pardon." 

It  was  carried  in  parliament,  that  twilvo  persons  with. 
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out  crime,  witness,  trial,  or  accuser,  sliould  be  declaicd 
iiici|al)ie  of  all  trust  or  office ;  and  to  render  this  injustice 
niorc  cKresious,  it  was  agreed,  that  these  persons  should 
be  naiiied  by  ballot ;  a  method  of  votiUK  which  several 
republics  had  adopted  at  elections,  in  order  to  prevent 
taction  and  mtriKue;  but  which  could  serve  only  as  a 
cover  to  malice  and  iniquity  in  the  iiiflictins  of  punish- 
ments Lauderdale,  Crawford,  and  Sir  Robert  Murray, 
amons  others,  were  incapacited  :  but  the  king,  who  disap- 
proved of  this  injustice,  refused  his  assent." 

An  act  was  passed  against  all  persons,  who  should  move 
the  king  for  restoring  the  children  of  those  who  were  at- 
tainted by  parliament ;  an  unheard-of  restraint  on  applica- 
tions for  grace  and  mercy.  No  penalty  was  affixed  ;  but 
tlie  act  was  but  tlie  more  violent  and  tyrannical  on  ihat 
account.  The  court-lawyers  had  eslalilislied  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  assigning  of  a  punishment  was  a  limitation  of  the 
crown :  where;is  a  law,  forbidding  any  thiiiir,  though 
without  a  penaltv,  made  the  offenders  criminal.  And  in 
that  case,  they  determined,  that  the  punishment  was  arbi- 
trary ;  only  that  it  could  not  extend  to  life.  Middleton  as 
commissioner  [lassed  this  act ;  though  he  had  no  instruc- 
tions for  that  purpose. 

An  act  of  indemnity  passed  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
voted,  that  all  those  vvho  had  offended  during  the  late  dis- 
orders, should  be  subjected  to  tines;  and  a  committee  of 
parliament  was  appointed  for  imposing  them.  These  pro- 
ceeded without  anv  regard  to  some  equitable  rules,  which 
the  king  had  prescribed  to  them."  The  most  obnoxious 
compounded  secretly.  No  consideration  was  had,  either 
of  men's  riches,  or  of  the  degrees  of  their  guilt ;  no  proofs 
were  produced :  inquiries  were  not  so  much  as  made  : 
but  as  fiist  as  information  was  given  in  against  any  man, 
he  was  marked  down  for  a  particular  fine  :  and  all  was 
transacted  in  a  secret  committee.  When  the  list  was  read 
in  parliament,  exceptions  were  made  to  several :  some  had 
been  under  age  during  the  civil  wars;  some  had  been 
abroad.  But  it  was  still  replied,  tliat  a  uroper  time  would 
come,  when  every  man  should  be  heard  in  liis  own  de- 
fence. The  only  "intention,  it  was  said,  of  settins  the  fines 
was,  that  such  persons  should  have  no  benefit  by  the  act 
of  indemmty,  unless  they  paid  the  sum  demanded  :  every 
one  that  chose  to  stand  iipon  his  innocence,  and  renounce 
the  benefit  of  tlie  indemnity,  might  do  it  at  his  peril.  It 
was  well  known,  that  no  one  would  dare  so  far  to  set  at 
defiance  so  arbitrary  an  administration.  The  king  wrote 
to  the  council,  ordering  them  to  supersede  the  levying  of 
those  fines:  but  Middleton  found  means,  during  some 
time,  to  elude  these  orders.?  And  at  last,  the  kins  obliged 
Ins  ministers  to  compound  for  half  the  sums  which  had 
been  imposed.  In  all  these  transactions,  and  in  most 
others,  which  passed  during  the  present  reisn,  we  still  find 
the  moderating  hand  of  the  king,  interposed  to  protect  the 
Scots  from  the  oppressions  wliich  their  own  countrymen, 
employed  in  the  ministry,  were  desirous  of  exercising  over 
them.' 

But  the  chief  circumstance,  whence  were  derived  all  the 
subsequent  tyranny  and  disorders  in  Scotland,  was  the 
execution  of  the  laws  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy ; 
a  mode  of  government,  to  which  a  great  part  of  the  nation 
had  entertained  an  insurmountable  aversion.  The  riirlils 
of  patrons  had  for  some  years  been  abobshed ;  and  the 
power  of  electing  ministers  had  been  vested  in  the  kirk- 
session,  and  lav-elders.  It  was  now  enacled,  that  all  in- 
cumbents, wliohad  been  admitted  upon  this  title,  should 
receive  a  presentation  from  the  patron,  and  should  be  insti- 
tuted anew  by  the  bishop,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 
The  more  rigid  presbyterians  concerted  measures  among 
themselves,  and  refiised  obedience  :  they  imagined  that 
their  number  would  protect  tliem.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  parishes,  above  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  once 
declared  vacant.  The  western  counties  chiefly  were  obsti- 
nate in  this  particular.  New  ministers  were  sought  for  all 
oveV  the  kini:dom ;  and  no  one  was  so  ignorant  or  vicious 
as  to  be  rejected.  The  people,  who  loved  extremely  and 
respected  their  former  teachers  ;  men  remarkable  for  the 
severity  of  their  manners,  and  their  fervour  m  preaching  ; 
were  inflamed  against  these  intruders,  who  had  obtained 
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their  livings  under  such  invidious  circumstances,  and  who 
took  no  care,  by  the  regularity  of  their  manners,  to  soften 
the  prejudices  entertained  against  them.  Even  most  of 
those  who  retained  their  livings  by  compliance,  fell  under 
the  imputation  of  hypocrisy,  either  by  their  showing  a  dis- 
gust to  the  new  model  of  ecclesiastical  goyernnient,  which 
they  had  acknowledged  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  de- 
claring that  their  former  abhorrence  to  presbytery  and  the 
covenant  had  been  the  result  of  violence  and  necessity. 
And  as  Middleton  and  the  new  ministry  indulged  them- 
selves in  great  riot  and  disorder,  to  which  the  nation  had 
been  little  accustomed,  an  o|iinion  universally  prevailed, 
that  any  form  of  religion,  offered  by  such  hands,  must  be 
profane  and  impious. 

The  people,  notwithstanding  their  discontents,  were  re- 
solved to  give  no  handle  against  them,  by  the  least  symp- 
tom of  mutiny  or  sedition  ;  but  this  submissive  disposi- 
tion, instead  of  procuring  a  mitigation  of  the  rigours,  was 
made  use  of  as  an  argument  for  continuing  the  same  mea- 
sures, which,  by  their  vigour,  it  was  pretended,  had  pro- 
duced so  prompt  an  obedience.  The  king,  however,  was 
disgusted  with  the  violence  of  Middleton  ;'•  and  he  made 
Rothes  commissioner  in  his  place.  This  nobleman  was 
already  president  of  the  council ;  and  soon  after  was  made 
lord-keeper  and  treasurer.  Lauderdale  still  continued 
secretary  of  state,  and  commonly  resided  at  London. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable  state,  till  the  severe  few 
was  made  in  England  against  conventicles.r  The  Scottish 
parliament  imitated  that  violence,  by  passing  a  like  act.  A 
kind  of  high  commission  court  was  appointed  by  the  privy- 
council,  for  executing  this  rigorous  law,  and  for  the  direc- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  even  this  court,  illegal 
as  it  might  be  deemed,  was  much  preferable  to  the  method 
next  adopted.  Military  force  was  let  loose  by  the  council. 
Wherever  the  people  had  generally  forsaken  their  churches, 
the  guards  were  quartered  throughout  the  country.  Sir 
.Tames  Turner  commanded  them,  a  man  whose  natural 
ferocity  of  temper  was  often  inflamed  liy  the  use  of  strong 
liquors.  He  went  about  and  received  from  the  clergy  lists 
of  those  who  alisented  themselves  from  church  or  were 
supposed  to  frequent  conventicles.  Without  any  proof  or 
legal  conviction,  he  demanded  a  fine  from  them,  and 
quartered  soldiers  on  the  supposed  delinquents,  till  he 
received  payment.  As  an  insurrection  was  dreaded  during 
the  Dutch  war,  new  forces  were  levied,  and  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  Dalziel  and  Drummond  ;  two  officers 
who  had  served  the  king  during  the  civil  wars,  and  had 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  service  of  Russia,  where  they 
had  increased  the  native  crueltv  of  their  disposition.  A 
full  career  was  given  to  their  tyranny  by  the  Scottish 
ministry.  Representations  were  made  to  the  king  against 
these  enormities.  He  seemed  touched  with  the  state  of  the 
country;  and  besides  giving  orders  that  the  ecclesiastical  ,.i. 
coinmiss'ion  should  be  discontinued,  he  signified  his  opi-  '^ 
nion,  that  another  way  of  proceeding  was  necessary  for  his 
scrvicG.* 

Thisjeuity  of  the  kins's  came  too  late  to  remedy  the  >,  ^ 
disorders.  The  people,  inflamed  with  bigotry,  and  irri-  j  F 
tated  by  ill  usage,  rose  in  arms.  They  were  instigated  bv  / 
Outhry,  Semple,  and  other  preachers.  They  surprised 
Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  resolved  to  have  him  put  to  deatli ; 
but  finding  that  his  orders,  which  fell  into  their  hands, 
were  more  violent  than  his  execution  of  them,  they  spared 
Ins  life.  At  Laneric,  after  many  pravers,  they  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  published  their  manifesto ;  in  which  they 
professed  all  submission  to  the  king :  they  desired  only 
tlie  re-establishment  of  presbytery  and  ot  their  former 
ministers.  A>  many  gentlemen  of  their  party  had  been 
confined  on  suspicion  ;  Wallace  and  Learmont,  two  officers, 
who  had  served,  but  in  no  high  rank,  were  intrusted  by  the 
populace  with  the  command.  Their  force  never  exceeded 
two  thousand  men  ;  and  though  the  country  in  general 
bore  them  favour,  men's  spirits  were  so  subdued,  that  the 
rcliels  could  expect  no  further  accession  ot  numbers. 
D.alziel  took  the  field  to  oppose  their  progress.  Their 
number  was  now  diminished  to  800  ;  and  these  having 
advanced  near  Edinburgh,  attempted  to  find  their  way 
back  into  the  west  by  Pentland  Hills.    They  were  attacked 
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liy  llie  king's  forces.'  I'iiulins  that  tliey  could  not  escape, 
they  stopped  tlicir  niaroli.  Their  clen;y  endeavoured  to 
infuse  courage  into  them.  After  singing  some  psalms,  the 
rebels  turned  on  the  enemy  ;  and  neing  assisted  by  the 
adrantaye  of  the  grou'"',  they  received  the  first  charge  very 
resolutely.  But  tliat  was  all  the  action  :  immediately  they 
fell  into  disorder,  and  fled  for  their  lives.  About  forty 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  taken 
(irisoners.  The  rest,  favoured  by  the  night,  and  by  the 
wuunness,  and  even  by  the  pity,  of  tlie  king's  troops,  made 
their  escape. 

The  oppressions  wliich  these  people  had  suflered,  tlie 
delusions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  their  inofl'cnsive 
behaviour  during  the  insurrection,  made  them  the  objects 
of  compassion.  Yet  were  the  king's  ministers,  particularly 
Sliarpe,  resolved  to  take  severe  vengeance.  Ten  were 
hanged  on  one  gibbet  at  Edmbureh :  thirty-five  before 
tlieir  own  doors  in  different  places.  These  criminals  might 
all  have  saved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced 
the  covenant.  The  executions  were  going  on,  when  the 
king  put  a  stop  to  them.  He  said,  that  blood  enough  had 
alreaay  been  shed ;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  privy- 
council,  in  which  he  ordered  that  such  of  the  prisoners  as 
should  simply  promise  to  obey  the  laws  for  the  future, 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  incorrigible  should 
be  sent  to  the  plantations."  This  letter  was  brought  by 
Burnet,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  but  not  being  immedi- 
ately delivered  to  the  council  by  Sharpe  the  president,"'  one 
Maccail  had  in  the  interval  been  put  to  the  torture,  luider 
which -he  expired.  He  seemed  to  die  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 
"  Farewell,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ;  farewell,  world,  and 
time;  farewell,  weak  and  frail  body:  welcome,  eternity ; 
welcome,  angels  and  saints ;  welcome,  Saviour  of  the 
world  ;  and  welcome,  God,  the  judge  of  all !"  Such  were 
his  last  words ;  and  these  animated  speeches  he  uttered 
with  an  accent  and  manner,  which  struck  all  the  bystanders 
with  astonishment. 

v\ffKireof  The  settlement  of  Ireland  after  the  re- 
Ireiand.  storation,  was  a  work  of  greater  difficulty 
than  that  of  England,  or  even  of  Scotland.  Not  only  the 
power,  during  the  former  usurpations,  had  there  been 
vested  in  the  king's  enemies :  the  whole  property,  in  a 
manner,  of  the  kingdom,  had  also  been  changed  ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  redress,  but  with  as  little  violence  as 
jjossible,  many  grievous  hardships  and  iniquities,  which 
were  there  complained  of. 

The  Irish  catholics  had,  in  1648,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Ormond,  the  kinj's  lieutenant,  in  which  they  had 
stipulated  pardon  for  their  past  rebellion,  and  had  engaged, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  assist  the  royal  cause  :  and 
though  the  violence  of  the  priests  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
people  had  prevented,  in  a  great  measure,  the  execution  of 
this  treaty ;  yet  were  there  manv,  who  having  strictly,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  adhered  to  it,  .seemed  on  that  ac- 
count well  entitled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  loyalty. 
Cromwell,  having  without  distinction  expelled  all  the 
native  Irish  from  the  three  provinces  of  Munster,  Leinsler, 
and  Ulster,  had  confined  them  to  Connaught  and  the 
county  of  Clare ;  and  among  those  who  had  thus  been 
forfeited,  were  many  whose  innocence  was  altogether  un- 
questionable. Several  protestauts,  likewise,  and  Ormond 
among  the  rest,  had  all  along  opposed  the  Irish  rebellion  ; 
yet  having  afterwards  embraceil  the  king's  cause  aiainst 
the  parliament,  they  were  all  of  them  attainted  bv  Crom- 
well. And  there  were  many  officers  wtio  had,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection,  served  in  Ireland,  and 
who,  because  they  would  not  ilesert  the  king,  had  been 
refused  all  their  arrears  by  the  English  commonwealth. 

To  all  these  unhappy  sufl'erers  some  justice  seemed  to 
be  due :  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  means  of  re- 
dressing such  great  and  extensive  iniquities.  Almost  all 
the  valuable  parts  of  Ireland  had  been  measured  out  and 
divided,  either  to  the  adventurers,  who  had  lent  money  to 
the  parliament  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  or 
to  the  soldiers  who  had  received  land  in  lieu  of  their 
arrears.  These  could  not  be  dispossessed,  because  they 
w('re  the  most  powerful  and  only  armed  part  of  Ireland  ; 
iK'Cause  it  was  requisite  to  favour  them,  in  order  to  sup- 
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port  the  protestant  and  English  interest  in  that  kingdom  ; 
and  because  they  had  generally,  with  a  seeming  zeal 
and  alacrity,  concurred  in  the  king's  restoration.  The 
king,  therefore,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised to  maintain  their  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time 
engaged  to  give  redress  to  the  innocent  sufferers.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  land  as  yet  undivided  in  Ireland  ;  and 
from  this  and  some  other  funds,  it  was  thought  possible 
for  the  king  to  fulfil  both  these  engagements. 

A  court  of  claims  was  erected,  consisting  altogether  of 
English  commissioners,  who  had  no  connexion  with  any 
of  the  parties,  into  which  Ireland  was  divided.  Before 
these  were  laid  four  thousand  claims  of  persons  craving 
restitution  on  account  of  their  innocence ;  and  the  com- 
missioners had  found  leisure  to  examine  only  six  hundred. 
It  already  appeared,  that,  if  all  these  were  to  be  restored, 
the  funds,  whence  the  adventurers  and  soldiers  must  get 
reprisals,  would  fall  short  of  giving  them  any  tolerable 
satisfaction.  A  great  alarm  and  anxiety  seized  all  ranks 
of  men :  the  hopes  and  fears  of  every  party  were  excited  : 
these  easerly  grasped  at  recovering  their  paternal  inherit- 
ance. Those  were  resolute  to  maintain  their  new  acqui- 
sitions. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  created  lord-lieutenant ; 
being  the  only  person,  whose  prudence  and  equity  could 
compose  such  jarring  interests.  A  parliament  was'assem- 
bled  at  Dublin;  and  as  the  lower  House  was  almost 
entirely  chosen  by  the  soldiers  and  adventurers,  who  still 
kept  possession,  it  was  extremely  favourable  to  that  inter- 
est.   The  House  of  Peers  showed  greater  impartiality. 

An  insurrection  was  projected,  together  with  a  surprisal 
of  tlie  castle  of  Dublin,  by  some  of  the  dishandea  sol- 
diers ;  but  this  design  was  happily  defeated  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Ormond.  Some  of  the  criminals  were  punished. 
Blood,  the  most  desperate  of  them,  escaped  into  England. 

But  affairs  could  not  long  remain  in  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  into  which  they  had  fallen.  All  parties  seemed 
willing  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  in  order  to 
attain  some  stability;  and  Ormond  interposed  his  autho- 
rity for  that  purpose.  The  soldiers  and  aaventurers  agreed 
to  relinquish  a  third  of  their  possessions;  and  as  they 
had  purchased  their  lands  at  very  low  prices,  they  had 
reason  to  think  themselves  favoured  by  tnis  composition. 
All  those,  who  had  been  attainted  on  account  of  their 
adhering  to  the  king,  were  restored,  and  some  of  the  inno- 
cent Irish.  It  was  a  hard  situation,  that  a  man  was  obliged 
to  prove  himself  innocent  in  order  to  recover  possession 
of  the  estate  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  ever  enjoyed : 
but  the  hardship  was  augmented,  by  the  difficult  con- 
ditions annexed  to  this  proof.  If  tlie  person  had  ever 
lived  in  the  quarters  of  the  rebels,  he  was  not  admitted  to 
plead  his  innocence ;  and  he  was,  for  that  reason  alone, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  rebel.  The  heinous  guilt  of  the 
Irish  nation  made  men  the  more  readily  overlook  any 
iniquity,  which  might  fall  on  individuals  ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered, that,  though  it  be  always  the  interest  of  all  good 
governments  to  prevent  injustice,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  remedy  it,  after  it  has  had  a  long  course,  and  has  been 
attended  with  great  successes. 

Ireland  began  to  attain  a  state  of  some  composure 
when  it  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  act,  passed  by  the 
English  parliament,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
Irish  cattle  into  England."  Ormond  remonstrated  strongly 
against  the  law.  He  said,  that  the  present  trade,  carried 
on  between  England  and  Ireland,  was  extremely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former  kingdom,  which  received  only 
provisions,  or  rude  materials,  in  return  for  every  species  of 
manuf  icture  :  that  if  the  cattle  of  Ireland  were  prohibited, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  had  no  other  commodity  by 
which  they  could  pay  England  for  their  imporlations,  and 
must  have  recourse  to  other  nations  for  a  supply  :  that  the 
industrious  inhabitants  of  England,  if  deprived  of  Irish 
provisions,  which  made  living  cheap,  would  be  obliged  to 
augment  the  price  of  labour,  ancl  thereby  render  their 
manufactures  too  dear  to  be  exported  to  foreign  markets : 
that  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  finding  provisions 
fall  almost  to  nothing,  would  never  be  induced  to  labour, 
but  would  perpetuate  to  all  generations  their  native  slolh 
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and  Imrliarism  :  that  by  cutting  off'  almost  entirely  the 
lr;i(l<>  between  tlie  kinKdonis,  all  the  natural  bands  of  union 
were  dissolved,  and  notliini;  remained  to  keep  the  Irish 
in  their  duty  but  force  and  violence  :  and  that,  liy  reduc- 
injr  that  kingdom  to  extreme  poverty,  it  would  be  even 
rendered  incapable  of  maintainmg  that  military  power,  by 
which,  during  its  well-grounded  discontents,  it  must 
necessarily  be  retained  in  subjection. 

The  king  was  so  much  convinced  of  the  justness  of 
these  reasons,  that  he  used  all  his  interest  to  oppose  the 
bill,  and  he  openly  declared,  that  he  could  not  give  his 
assent  to  it  with  a  safe  conscience.  But  the  Commons 
were  resolute  in  their  purpose.  Some  of  the  rents  of 
Kngland  liad  fallen  of  late  years,  which  had  been  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle:  several  in- 
trigues had  contributed  to  inflame  that  prejudice,  particu- 
larly those  of  Buckingham  and  Ashley,  who  were  desirous 
of  giving  Ormond  disturbance  in  his  government :  and 
the  spirit  of  tyranny,  of  which  nations  are  as  susceptible 
as  individuals,  had  extremely  animated  the  English  to 
exert  their  superiority  over  their  dependent  state.  No 
affair  could  be  conducted  with  greater  violence  than  this 
was  by  the  Commons.  They  even  went  so  far  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  as  to  declare  the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  to  be  a  nuisance.  By  this  expression  they  gave 
scope  to  their  passion,  and  at  tlie  same  time  barred  the 
king's  prerogative,  by  which  he  might  think  himself  entitled 
to  dispense  with  a  law  so  full  of  mjustice  and  bad  policy. 
The  Lords  expunged  the  word;  but  as  the  king  was 
sensible  that  no  supply  would  be  given  by  the  Commons, 
unless  they  were  gratified  in  their  prejudices,  he  was 
obliged  both  to  employ  his  interest  with  the  Peers  for 
making  the  bill  pass,  and  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  it. 
He  could  not,  however,  forbear  expressing  his  displeasure 
at  the  jealousy  entertained  against  him,  and  at  the  inten- 
tion which  the  Commons  discovered  of  retrenching  his 
prerogative. 

This  law  brought  great  distress  for  some  time  upon  the 
Irish ;  but  it  has  occasioned  their  applying  with  greater 
industry  to  manufactures,  and  has  proved  in  the'Tssue 
beneficial  to  that  kingdom. 
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Attack  of  the  Smyrna  (leet — \Var  declared  with  Holland — Weak 
ness  of  the  States— Battle  of  Solcbay — Sandwich  killerl— Progress  of 
the  French— Consternation  of  the  Dutch— Prince  of  Oran!|e  Sladtholder 
-Massacre  of  the  !)e  Wits — Good  conduct  of  the  prime — A  parliament 
Declaration  of  indulgence  recalled — Sea-frght — Another  sea  fiKhl — An- 
other sea-light — Concress  of  Cologne — A  parliament — Peace  with  Hol- 
land. 

A  D  i6(i8  Since  the  restoration,  England  had  at- 
tained a  situation  which  had  never  been  ex- 
perienced in  any  former  period  of  her  government,  and 
which  seemed  the  only  one  that  could  fully  insure,  at 
once,  her  tranquillity  and  her  liberty :  the  king  was  in 
continual  want  of  supply  from  the  parliament :  and  he 
seemed  willing  to  accommodate  himself  to  that  dependent 
situation.  Instead  of  reviving  those  claims  of  prerogative, 
so  strenuously  insisted  on  by  his  predecessors,  Charles 
had  strictly  confined  himself  within  the  limits  of  law, 
aiid  had  courted,  by  every  art  of  popularity,  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  Even  the  severities,  however  blamable, 
which  he  had  exercised  against  nonconformists,  are  to  be 
considered  as  expedients  by  which  he  strove  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  that  party  which  predominated  in  pai'liament. 
But  notwithstanding  these  promising  appearances,  there 
were  many  circumstances  whicli  kept  the  government  from 
resting  steadily  on  that  bottom  on  which  it  was  placed. 
The  crown,  having  lost  almost  all  its  ancient  demesnes, 
relied  entirely  on  voluntary  grants  of  the  people ;  and  the 
Commons,  not  fully  accustomed  to  this  new  situation, 
were  not  yet  disposed  to  sup|ily  with  sufficient  liberality 
the  necessities  of  the  crown.  Tliey  imitated  too  strictly 
the  example  of  their  predecessors  in  a  rigid  frugality  of 
public  money ;    and  neither  sufliciently  considered  the 


indigent  condition  of  their  prince,  nor  the  general  state 
of  Europe;  where  every  nation,  by  its  increase  both  of 
magnificeiice  and  force,  had  made  great  additions  to  all 
public  expenses.  Some  considerable  sums,  indeed,  were 
uestowed  on  Charles  ;  and  the  patriots  of  that  age,  tena- 
cious of  ancient  maxims,  loudly  upbraided  the  Commons 
with  prodigiility  :  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  example  of 
a  later  period,  when  the  government  h;is  become  more 
regular,  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts  has  been  more  happily 
adjusted,  the  parliaments  of  this  reign  seem  rather  to  have 
merited  a  contrary  reproach. 

Tlie  natural  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  crown 
was,  besides  feeble  irregular  transactions  in  foreign  affairs, 
a  continual  uncertainty  in  his  domestic  administration. 
No  one  could  answer  with  any  tolerable  assurance  for  the 
measures  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Few  of  the  mem- 
bers were  attached  to  the  court  by  any  other  band  than 
that  of  inchnation.  Royalists,  indeed,  in  their  principles, 
but  unexperienced  in  business,  they  lay  exposed  to  every 
rumour  or  insinuation ;  and  were  driven  by  momentary 
gusts  or  currents,  no  less  than  the  populace  themselves. 
Even  the  attempts  made  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  them 
by  offices,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  by  bribes  and  pensions, 
were  apt  to  operate  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  ministers.  The  novelty  of  the  practice 
conveyed  a  general,  and  indeed  a  just,  alarm ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  poverty  of  the  crown  rendered  this  in- 
fluence very  limited  and  precarious. 

The  character  of  Charles  was  ill  fitted  to  remedy  those 
defects  in  the  constitution.  He  acted  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  as  if  government  were  a  pastime 
rather  than  a  serious  occupation  ;  and  by  the  uncertainty 
of  his  conduct,  he  lost  that  authority  vvhich  could  alone 
bestow  constancy  on  the  fluctuating  resolutions  of  the 
parliament.  His  expenses  too,  which  sometimes,  perhaps, 
exceeded  the  proper  bounds,  were  directed  more  by  in- 
clination than  by  policy;  and  while  they  increased  his 
dependence  on  the  parliament,  they  were  not  calculated 
fully  to  satisfy  either  the  interested  or  disinterested  part 
of  that  assembly. 

The  parliament  met,  after  a  long  adjourn-  gih  of  February, 
ment;  and  the  king  promised  himself  every  ^  parliament, 
thing  from  the  attachment  of  the  Commons.  All  his  late 
measures  had  been  calculated  to  acquire  the  good  will  of 
his  people  ;  and,  above  all,  the  triple  league,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  able  to  efface  all  the  disagreeable  impressions 
left  by  the  unhappy  conclusion  of  the  Dutch  war.  But  a 
new  attempt  made  by  the  court,  and  a  laudable  one  too, 
lost  him,  for  a  time,  the  effect  of  all  these  endeavours. 
Buckingham,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  and 
carried  on  many  intrigues  among  the  Commons,  had  also 
endeavoured  to  support  connexions  with  the  nonconform- 
ists ;  and  he  now  formed  a  scheme,  in  concert  with  the 
lord  keeper.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  and  the  chief  justice, 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  two  worthy  patriots,  to  put  an  end  to 
those  severities  under  which  these  religionists  had  so  long 
laboured.  It  was  proposed  to  reconcile  the  presbyterians 
by  a  compreliension,  and  to  grant  a  toleration  to  the  in- 
dependents and  other  sectaries.  Favour  seems  not,  by 
this  scheme,  as  by  others  embraced  during  the  present 
reign,  to  have  been  intended  the  catholics :  yet  were  the 
zealous  Commons  so  disgusted,  that  they  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  even  to  give  the  king  thanks  for  the  triple 
league,  however  laudable  that  measure  was  then,  and  has 
ever  since  been,  esteemed.  They  immediately  voted  an 
address  for  a  proclamation  against  conventicles.  Their 
request  was  complied  with  ;  but  as  the  king  still  dropped 
some  hints  of  his  desire  to  reconcile  his  protestant  sub- 
jects, the  Commons  passed  a  very  unusual  vote,  that  no 
man  should  bring  into  the  House'any  bill  of  that  nature. 
The  king  in  vain  reiterated  his  solicitations  for  supply  ; 
represented  the  necessity  of  equipping  a  fleet ;  and  even 
offered,  that  the  money  which  they  should  grant  should 
be  collected  and  issued  for  that  purpose  by  commissioners 
appointed  bv  the  House.  Instead  of  complying,  the 
Commons  voted  an  inquiry  into  all  tlie  miscarriages  during 
the  late  war ;  the  slackening  of  sail  after  the  duke's  victory 
from  flilse  orders  delivered  by  Brounker,  the  miscaiTiage 
at  Bergen,  the  division  of  the  fleet  under  Prince  Rupert 
and  Albemarle,  the  disgrace  at  Chatham.     Brounker  was 
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expelled  the  House,  and  ordered  to  be  inipcaclied.  Com- 
inissioiier  Pet,  who  had  iieglected  orders  issued  for  the 
security  of  Chatham,  met  with  the  same  fate.  These  mi- 
jieachmeiUs  were  never  prosecuted.  The  House  at  length, 
having  been  indulged  in  all  their  prejudices,  were  pre- 
vaded  with  to  vote  the  king  three  hundred  and  ten  tliou- 
sand  pounds,  bv  an  imposition  on  wine  and  other  liquoi-s ; 
after  which  they  were  adjourned. 

Public  business,  besides  being  retarded  by  the  disgust 
of  the  Commons  against  the  tolerating;  ma.xims  of  the 
court,  met  with  obstructions  this  session  from  a  quarrel 
between  the  t«o  Houses.  Skinner,  a  rich 
°'  ■'■  merchant  in  London,  having  suffered  some 
injuries  from  the  East  India  com|iaiiy,  laid  tlie  matter  by 
petition  bi-fore  tlie  House  of  Lords,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
lieved in  c-osts  and  damages  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  The  Coininons  voted,  that  the  Lords,  in  taking 
cognizance  of  this  aHair,  originally,  without  any  ap|>e:il 
from  inferior  courts,  had  acted  in  a  manner  not  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  tending  to  deprive  the  subject 
of  the  riglit,  ease,  and  benefit  due  to  him  by  tliese  laws; 
and  that  Skinner,  in  prosecuting  the  suit  after  this  manner, 
had  infringed  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  :  for  whicli 
ort'ence  they  ordered  liim  to  be  taken  into  custodv.  Some 
conferences  ensued  between  tlie  Houses  :  where  the  Lords 
were  tenacious  of  their  right  of  judicature,  and  maintained 
tliat  the  method  in  which  they  had  exercised  it  was  quite 
regular.  The  Commons  rose  into  a  great  ferment;  and 
went  so  far  as  to  vote,  that  "  whoever  should  be  aiding 
or  assisting  m  putting  in  execution  the  order  or  sentence 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Skinner  against  the 
East  India  company,  sliould  be  deemed  a  betrayer  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Commons  of  England,  and  an 
infringer  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
They  rightly  judged,  that  it  would  not  be  easy,  after  tliis 
vote,  to  find  any  one  who  would  venture  to  incur  their 
indignation.  The  proceedings  indeed  of  the  Lords  seem 
in  tliis  case  to  have  been  unusual,  and  without  precedent. 

A.  D.  ifw.9.  The  king's  necessities  obliged  him  again 
9ih  of  OctoWr.  (q  assemble  the  parliament,  who  showed 
some  disposition  to  relieve  him.  The  price,  however, 
which  he  must  pay  for  this  indulgence,  was  his  yielding 
to  new  l.iws  against  conventicles.  His  complaisance  in 
this  particular  contributed  more  to  gain  the  Commons, 
than  all  the  pompous  pretences  of  supporting  the  triple 
alliance,  that  popular  measure  by  which  he  expected  to 
make  such  advantage.  The  quarrel  between,  the  two 
Houses  was  revived  ;  and  as  the  Commons  had  voted 
only  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  with  which  the  king 
was  not  satisfied,  he  thought  proper,  before  they  had  car- 
ried their  vote  into  a  law,  to  prorogue  them.  The  only  busi- 

...k  <T>        ness  finished  tliis  short  session  was  the  receiv- 
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mg  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  examining  the  public  accounts.  On  thu  first  insjiection 
of  this  report,  there  appears  a  great  sum,  no  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half,  unaccounted  for;  and  the  natural  in- 
ference is,  that  the  king  had  much  abused  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  parliament.  But  a  more  accurate  inspection  of 
jiarticulars  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remove  this  im- 
putation. The  king,  indeed,  went  so  fiu-  as  to  tell  the 
parliament  from  the  throne,  "  Tliat  he  had  fully  informed 
himself  of  that  matter,  and  did  affirm,  that  no  part  of  those 
monies  which  they  had  given  him  had  been  diverted  to 
other  uses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  besides  all  those  supplies, 
a  very  ffreat  sum  had  been  raised  out  of  his  stamling 
revenue  and  credit,  and  a  very  great  debt  contracted  ;  and 
all  for  the  war."  Though  artificial  pretences  have  oft™ 
been  employed  by  kings  in  their  speeches  to  parliament, 
and  hy  none  more  than  Charles,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  suspect  him  of  a  direct  lie  and  falsehood.  He  must 
have  had  some  reasons,  and  perhans  not  unplausible  ones, 
fur  this  atfirmation,  of  which  all  nis  hearers,  as  they  had 
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the  accounts  lying  before  them,  were  at  that  time  com- 
petent judges.' 

The  method  which  all  parliaments  had  hitherto  followed 
was,  to  vote  a  particular  sum  for  the  supply,  without  any 
distinction,  or  any  appropriation  to  particular  services.  So 
long  as  the  demands  of  the  crown  were  small  and  casual, 
no  great  inconveniincis  arose  from  this  practice.  But  as 
all  the  measures  of  s;overnment  were  now  changed,  it  must 
be  confes.sed,  that,  if  the  king  made  a  just  application  of 
public  money,  this  inaccurate  method  of  proceeding,  by 
exposing  him  to  suspicion,  was  ]>iejudicial  to  him.  Tf 
he  were  inclined  to  act  otherwise,  it  was  equally  hurtful 
to  the  people.  I'or  these  re;isons,  a  contrary  practice, 
during  all  tlie  late  reigns,  has  constantly  been  followed  by 
the  Commons. 

When  the  parliament  met  after  the  proro-  a.  n  i(>;o. 
gation,  they  entered  anew  upon  the  business  '^'l"  '"''■ 
of  supply,  and  granted  the  king  an  additional  duty,  during 
eight  years,  of  twelve  pounds  on  each  tun  of  Spanish  wine 
imported,  eight  on  each  tun  of  French.  A  law  also  passed, 
ein|iowcring  him  to  sell  the  fee-farm  rents ;  the  last  re-  i 
mams  of  the  demesnes,  by  which  the  ancient  kings  of! 
England  had  been  supported.  By  this  expedient,  he  ob- 
tained some  supply  for  his  present  necessities,  hut  left  the 
crown,  if  possible,  still  more  dependent  than  before.  How  | 
much  money  might  be  raised, by  these  sales,  is  uncertain;! 
hut  It  could  not  be  near  one  million  eight  hundred  thou-| 
sand  pounds  ;  the  sura  assigned  by  some  writers.''  I 

The  act  against  conventicles  passed,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.  It  bears  the  appearance  of  mitigating  the 
former  persecuting  laws ;  but,  if  we  may  judj-e  by  the 
spirit,  which  had  broken  out  almost  every  session  during 
this  parliament,  it  was  not  intended  as  any  favour  to 
the  nonconformists.  Experience  probably  had  taught, 
that  laws  over  rigid  and  severe  could  not  be  executed. 
By  this  act  the  liearer  in  a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a 
dissenting  assembly,  where  more  than  five  were  pre- 
sent, besides  the  fiimily)  was  fined  five  shillings  for  the 
first  oftence,  ten  for  the  second  ;  tlie  preacher  twenty 
])Ounds  for  the  first  offence,  forty  for  the  second.  The 
person,  in  whose  house  the  conventicle  met,  was  amerced 
a  like  sum  with  the  preacher.  One  clause  is  remark- 
able ;  that,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  with  regard  to 
the  interpretation  of  aiiv  part  of  the  act,  the  judges 
should  always  explain  tlie  doubt  in  the  sense  least  fa- 
vourable to  conventicles,  it  being  the  intention  of  par- 
liament entirely  to  suppress  them.  Such  w;is  the  zeal 
of  the  Commons,  that  they  violated  the  plainest  and 
most  established  maxims  of  civil  policy,  which  require 
that,  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  favour  should  always 
be  given  to  the  prisoner. 

The  affair  of  Skinner  still  remained  a  friound  of  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses;  but  the  king  prevailed  with  the 
Peers  to  accept  of  the  expedient  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mons, that  a  general  razure  should  be  made  of  all  the 
transactions  with  regard  to  that  disputed  question. 

Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to  effect  a  union 
between  England  and  Scotland :  though  they  were  too 
feeble  to  remove  all  tlie  difficulties  which  obstructed  that 
useful  and  important  undertaking.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  meet,  in  oi-der  to  regulate  the  conditions ;  but 
the  design,  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  Lauderdale,  soon 
after  came  to  nothing. 

The  king,  about  this  time,  began  frequentlv  to  attend 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Peers.  He  said,  that  they 
amused  him,  and  that  he  found  them  no  less  entertaining 
than  a  play.  But  deeper  designs  were  suspected.  As  he 
seemed  to  interest  himself  extremely  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Hoos,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  the 
accusation  of  adultery,  and  applied  to  parliament  for  leave 
to  marry  ag-ain ;  people  imagined,  that  Charles  intended 
to  make  a  precedent  of  the  case,  and  that  some  other  pre- 


kitiB  on  account  of  the  winter  aufj  summer  guards,  saved  durinir  two  yea 
and  ten  months  Uiat  the  war  lasteil.  But  this  seems  iniquitous.  F 
Ihonsh  that  was  a  usual  hurtheu  on   the  revenue,  which  was  then  save* 
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tence  would  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  the  queen.  Many 
proposals  to  this  purpose,  it  is  said,  were  made  him  by 
Buckingham  :  hut  the  king,  how  httle  scrupulous  soever 
in  some  respects,  was  incapable  of  any  action  harsh  or 
barbarous ;  and  he  always  rejected  every  scheme  of  this 
n;iture.  A  suspicion,  however,  of  such  intentions,  it  was 
observed,  had,  at  this  lime,  begotten  a  coldness  between 
the  two  roval  brothers.  _  i 

We  now-  come  to  a  period,  when  the  king's  counsels,} 
which  had  hitherto,  in  the  main,  been  good,  though  negli-| 
gent  and  fluctuating,  became,  during  some  tmie,  remark-) 
ablv  bad,  or  even  criminal;  and  breeding  incurable- 
jealousies  in  all  men,  were  followed  by  such  consei|uence^l 
as  had  almost  terminated  in  the  niin  both  of  prince  ani^ 
peoiile.  Happily,  the  same  negligence  still  attended  him 
and,  as  it  had   lessened   the    influence   of  the  ' 

also  diminished  the  effect  of  the  bad,  measures 
embraced. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  committee  of  council,  esta- 
blished for  foreign  affairs,  was  entirely  changed  ;  and  that 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Secretary  Trevor, 
and  Lord-keeper  Bridgeman,  men  in  whose  honour  the 
nation  had  great  confidence,  were  never  called  to  any 
deliberations.  The  whole  secret  was  intrusted  to  five  per- 
sons, Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  iVilington,  and  Lau- 
derdale.    These  men  were   known   by  the 

'"  ^  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  a  word  which  tha^' 

initial  letters  of  their  names  happened  to  compose.    Never 

was  there  a  more  dangerous  ministry  in  England,  nor  one 

more  noted  for  pernicious  counsels.  , 

Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known  by  thej 

eirc  arjc  ers.  ^^^^  ^f  y^^^  ^f  Shaftesbury,  was  one  of  the! 
most  remarkable  characters  of  the  ase,  and  the  chief  springj 
of  all  the  succeeding  movements.  During  his  early  youtlu/ 
he  had  engaged  in  the  late  king's  parly ;  but  being  dis-* 
gusted  with  some  measures  of  Prince  Maurice,  he  soon 
deserted  to  the  parliament.  He  insinuated  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Cromwell ;  and,  as  he  had  great  influ- 
ence with  the  presbyterians,  he  was  serviceable  in  sup- 
porting, with  his  party,  the  authority  of  that  usurper.  He 
employed  the  same  creilil,  in  promoting  the  restoration, 
and  on  that  account  both  deserved  and  acquired  favour 
with  the  king.  In  all  his  changes,  he  still  maintained  the 
character  of  never  betraying  those  friends  whom  he  de- 
serted; and  whichever  party  he  joined,  his  great  capacitv 
and  singular  talents  soon  irained  him  their  confidence, and, 
enabled  him  to  take  the  lead  among  them.  No  station i 
could  satisfy  his  ambition,  no  fatigues  were  insuperable  to 
his  industrv.  Well  acquainted  with  the  blind  attachmentj 
of  faction,  he  surmounted  all  sense  of  shame:  and  relv-l 
ing  on  the  subtilty  of  his  contrivances,  he  was  not  startled  I 
with  enterprises  the  most  hazardous  and  most  criminal.! 
His  talents,  both  of  public  speaking  and  private  insinu-j 
ation,  shone  out  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  amidst  all  i 
his  furious  passions,  he  possessed  a  sound  judgment  of 
business,  ana  still  more  of  men.  Though  fitted  by  nature 
for  beginning  and  pushing  the  greatest  undertakings,  he  ; 
was  never  able  to  conduct  any  to  a  happy  period ;  and 
his  eminent  abilities,  by  reason  of  his  insatiable  desires, 
were  e<pially  dangerous  to  himself,  to  the  prince,  and  to 
the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  possessed  all  the  advantages, 
which  a  graceful  person,  a  high  rank,  a  splendid  fortune, 
and  a  lively  wit  could  bestow  ;  but  bv  his  wild  conduct, 
unrestrained  either  by  prudence  or  principle,  he  found 
!neans  to  render  himself  in  the  end  odious  and  even  in-^ 
siL-nificant.  Tlie  least  interest  could  make  him  abandon 
his  honour;  the  smallest  pleasure  could  seduce  him  from 
his  interest ;  the  most  frivolous  caprice  was  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  his  pleasure.  By  his  want  of  secresv  and 
constancy,  he  destroyed  his  character  in  public  life;  bv 
his  contempt  of  oriler  and  economv,  lie  dissipated   his 

Krivate  fortune;  by  riot  and  debauchery,  he  ruined  his 
ealth ;  and  he  remained  at  last  as  incapable  of  doing 
hurt,  as  he  had  ever  been  little  desirous  of  doing  good,  to 
mankind. 

The  Earl,  soon  after  created  Duke,  of  I,auderdale,  was 
not  defective  in  natural,  and  still  less  in  acipiired,  talents  ; 
but  neither  was  his  address  graceful  nor  his  understand- 
ing just.     His  principles,  or  more  properly  speaking  his 


fireju dices,  were  obstinate,  but  unable  to  restrain  his  ani- 
)ition  :  his  ambition  was  still  less  dangerous  than  the 
tyranny  and  violence  of  his  temper.  An  implacable 
enemv,  but  a  lukewarm  friend  ;  insolent  to  his  inferiors, 
but  abject  to  his  superiors ;  though  in  his  whole  character 
and  deportment  he  w-.ts  almost  diametricallv  opposite  to 
the  king,  he  had  the  fortune,  beyond  any  other  minister, 
to  maintain,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  an  as- 
cendant over  him. 

The  talents  of  parliamentarv  eloouence  and  intrigue 
had  raised  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  ;  ana  his  daring  impetu- 
ous spirit  gave  him  weight  in  the  king's  councils,  (if  the 
whole  cabal,  Arlington  was  the  least  dangerous,  either  bv 
his  vices  or  his  talents.  His  judgment  was  sound,  though 
his  capacity  was  but  moderate ;  and  his  intentions  were 
good,  though  he  wanted  counure  and  integrity  to  perse- 
vere in  them.  Together  with  Temple  and  Bridgeman,  he 
had  been  a  great  promoter  of  the  triple  league;  but  he 
threw  himself,  with  equal  alacrity,  into  opposite  measures, 
when  he  found  them  agreeable  to  his  master.  Clifford 
and  he  were  secretly  catholics :  Shaftesbury,  though  ad- 
dicted to  astrology,  was  reckoned  a  deist :  Buckingham 
had  too  little  reflection  to  embrace  any  steady  principles  : 
Lauderdale  had  long  been  a  bieoted  and  furious  pres- 
byterian  ;  and  the  opinions  of  that  sect  still  kept  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  how  little  soever  they  appeared  in 
his  conduct. 

The  dark  counsels  of  the  cabal,  though  . 
from  the  first  they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of 
reflection,  were  not  thoroughly  known  but  by  the  event. 
Such  seem  to  have  been  the  views  which  they,  in  concur- 
rence with  some  catholic  courtiers  who  had  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign,  suggested  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  and 
which  these  princes  too  greedily  embraced.  They  said, 
that  the  parliament,  though  the  spirit  of  party,  for  the  pre- 
sent, attached  them  to  the  crown,  were  still  more  attached 
to  those  powers  and  privileges  which  their  predecessors  had 
usurped  from  the  sovereign :  that  after  the  first  flow  of 
kindness  was  spent,  they  had  discovered  evident  symptoms 
of  discontent ;  and  would  be  sure  to  turn  against  the  king 
all  the  authority  which  they  yet  retained,  and  still  more 
those  pretensions  which  it  was  easy  for  them  in  a  moment 
to  revive :  that  they  not  only  kept  the  king  in  dependence 
by  means  of  his  precarious  revenue,  but  had  never  dis- 
covered a  suitable  generosity,  even  in  those  temporary 
supplies  which  they  i;Tanted  Him  :  that  it  was  higli  time  for 
the  prince  to  rouse  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  to  re- 
cover that  authority  which  his  predecessors,  during  so 
many  a-.;es,  had  jieaceably  enjoyed  :  that  the  great  error  or 
misfortune  of  his  father  was  the  not  having  formed  any 
close  connexion  with  foreign  princes,  who,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  mii;ht  have  found  their  interest  in 
supporting  him  :  that  the  present  alliances,  being  entered 
into  with  so  manv  weaker  )>otentates,  who  themselves  stood 
in  need  of  the  king's  protection,  could  never  serve  to  main- 
tain, much  less  augment,  the  royal  authority :  that  the 
French  monarch  alone,  so  generous  a  prince,  and  by  blood 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  king,  would  be  found  both  able  and 
willing,  if  gratified  in  his  ambition,  to  defend  the  common 
cause  of  kings  against  usurping  subjects :  that  a  war, 
undertaken  against  Holland  by  the  united  force  of  two  such 
mighty  potentates,  would  prove  an  easy  enterprise,  and 
would  serve  all  tlie  purposes  which  were  aimed  at :  that, 
under  pretence  of  that  war,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  levy 
,a  military  force  without  which,  during  the  iirevalence  of 
republican  principles  among  his  subjects,  the  king  would 
vainly  expect  to  defend  his  prerogative  :  that  his  naval 
power  might  be  maintained,  partly  by  the  supplies,  which, 
on  other  pretences,  would  previously  be  obtained  from 
parliament;  partly  by  subsidies  from  France;  [lartly  by 
captures,  which  might  easily  be  made  on  that  opulent  re- 
public :  that,  in  such  a  sitiiation,  attempts  to  recover  the 
lost  authority  of  the  crown  would  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess ;  nor  would  anv  malcontents  dare  to  resist  a  prince 
fortified  bv  so  powerful  an  alliance;  or,  if  they  did,  they 
would  onlv  draw  more  certain  ruin  on  themselves  and  on 
their  cause:  and  that,  by  subduing  the  States,  a  great  step 
would  be  made  towards  a  reformation  of  the  government ; 
since  it  was  apparent,  that  that  republic,  by  its  fame  and 
grandeur,  fortified,  in  his  factious  subjects,  their  attach- 
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:nent  to  what  thev  vainly  termed  tlieir  civil  and  religious 
liberties. 

TJhese  suggestions  happened  (;\tally  to  concur  with  all  the 
inclinations  and  prejudices  of  the  king ;  his  desire  of  more 
extensive  authority, liis  |iro[>ensity  to  the  catholic  religion, 
his  avidity  for  money.  He  seems  likewise,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  to  have  entertained  great  jealousy 
ot  liis  own  subjects,  and,  on  that  account,  a  desii-e  of  forti- 
fying himself  liy  an  intimate  alliance  with  France.  So 
early  as  1(304,  he  had  offered  the  French  monarch  to  allow 
him,  without  opposition,  to  conquer  Flanders,  provided 
tliat  prince  would  engane  to  furnish  him  with  ten  thousand 
infantry,  and  a  suitable  number  of  cavalry,  in  case  of  any 
rebellion  m  England."^  As  no  dangerous  symptoms  at  that 
time  apiieared,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  from  this  incident, 
what  opinion  Charles  had  conceived  of  the  factious  disposi- 
tion of  his  people. 

Even  during  the  time  when  the  triple  alliance  was  the 
most  zealously  cultivated,  tlie  king  never  seems  to  have 
been  entirelv  cordial  in  those  salutary  measures,  but  still  to 
have  cast  a  longing  eye  towards  the  French  alliance.  Clif- 
ford, who  had  much  of  his  confidence,  said  imprudently. 
"  Notwithstanding  all  this  joy,  we  must  have  a  second  war 
with  Holland."  The  accession  of  the  emperor  to  that 
alliance  had  been  refused  by  England  on  frivolous  pre- 
tences. And  many  unfriendly  cavils  were  raised  against 
the  States  with  regard  to  Surinam  and  the  conduct  of  the 
East  India  company.''  But  about  April,  1669,  the  strong- 
est symptoms  appeared  of  those  fatal  measures  which  were 
afterwards  more  openly  pursued. 

De  Wit,  at  that  time,  came  to  Temple^  and  told  him, 
tliat  he  paid  him  a  visit  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  minister.  Tlie 
occasion  was,  to  acquaint  him  with  a  conversation  which 
he  had  lately  had  with  Puffendorf  the  Swedish  agent,  who 
had  passed  by  the  Hague  in  the  way  from  Paris  to  his  own 
country.  The  Frencii  ministers,  Puffendorf  said,  had 
taken  much  pains  to  persuade  him,  that  the  Swedes  would 
very  ill  find  their  account  in  those  measures  which  they  had 
lately  embraced  :  that  Spain  would  fail  them  in  all  her 
promises  of  subsidies;  nor  would  Holland  alone  be  able 
to  support  them :  that  England  would  certainly  fail  them, 
and  nad  already  adopted  counsels  directly  opposite  to 
those  which  by  the  triple  league  she  had  bound  herself  to 
pursue :  and  that  the  resolution  was  not  the  less  fixed  and 
certain,  because  the  secret  was  as  yet  communicated  to 
very  few,  either  m  the  French  or  English  court.  When 
Puffendorf  seemed  incredulous,  Turenne  showed  him  a 
letter  from  Colbert  de  Crossy,  the  French  minister  at 
London ;  in  which,  after  mentioning  the  success  of  his 
negociations,  and  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  chief 
ministers  there,  he  added,  "  And  I  have  at  last  made  them 
sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  his  majesty's  bounty ."i'  From 
this  incident  it  appears,  that  the  infamous  practice  of  sell- 
ing themselves  to  foreisn  princes,  a  practice  which,  not- 
withstanding the  malignity  of  the  vulgar,  is  certainly  rare 
among  men  in  high  office,  had  not  been  scrupled  by 
Charles's  ministers,  who  even  obtained  their  master's  con- 
sent to  diis  dishonourable  corruption. 

But  while  all  men  of  penetration,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  were  alarmed  with  these  incidents,  the  visit  which 
the  king  received  from  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
was  the  foundation  of  still  slronoer  suspicions.  Lewis, 
knowing  the  address  and  insinuation  of  that  amiable 
princess,  and  the  ci'eat  influence  which  she  had  gained 
ov.  r  her  brother,  had  engaged  her  to  employ  all  her  good 
offices,  in  order  to  detach  Charles  from  the  triple  league, 
which,  he  knew,  had  fixed  such  insurmountable  barriers  to 
liis  ambition  ;  and  he  now  sent  her  to  put  the  last  hand  to 
the  plan  of  their  conjunct  operations.  That  he  might  the 
better  cover  this  negociatiim,  he  pretended  to  visit  his 
frontiers,  particularly  the  great  works  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken at  Dunkirk ;  and  he  carried  the  queen  and  the 
whole  court  along  with  him.  While  he  re- 
"''  mained  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  Duchess 
i  of  Orleans  went  over  to  F.ngland  ;  and  Cliarlts  met  her  at 
'Dover,  where  they  passed  ten  days  together  in  great  mirth 
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and  festivity.    By  her  artifices  and  caresses,  All 

she  prevailed  on  Chailcs  to  relinqiiish  the       iTaoie.        ■■ 

most  settled  maxims  of  honour  and  policy,  and  to  finish  || 

his  engagements  with  Lewis  for  the  destruction  of  Hoi-  II 

land  ;  as  well  as  for  the  subsequent  change  of  religion  in  ' 

England. 

But  Lewis  well  knew  Charles'^  character,  and  the  usual 
fluctuation  of  his  councils.  In  order  to  fix  him  in  the 
I'rench  interests,  he  resolved  to  bind  him  by  tlie  ties  of 
I'leasure,  the  only  ones  which  with  him  were  irresistible; 
and  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  Frencli  mistress,  by  whose 
means  he  hoped,  for  the  future,  to  govern  him.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  brought  with  her  a  young  lady  of 
the  name  of  Queroiiaille,  whom  the  king  carried  to  Lon- 
don, and  soon  after  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  He 
was  extremely  attached  to  her  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life ;  and  she  proved  a  great  means  of  supporting  his 
connexions  with  her  native  country. 

The  satisfaction  which  Charles  reaped  from  his  new 
alliance,  received  a  great  check  by  the  death  of  his  sister, 
and  still  more  by  those  melancholy  circumstances  which 
attended   it.    Her  death  was  sudden,  after  a  few  days' 
illness  ;  and  she  was  seized  with  the  malady  upon  drinking     j 
a  glass  of  succory  water.    Strong  suspicions  of  poison  arose    t 
in  the  court  of  France,  and  were  spread  all  over  Europe ;  ;  | 
and  as  her  husband  had  discovered  many  symptoms  of    I 
jealousy  and  discontent  on  account  of  her  conduct,  he  was    | 
universally  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  crime.   Charles 
himself,  during  some  time,  was  entirely  convinced  of  his 
guilt;  but   upon  receiving  the  attestation  of  physicians, 
who,  on  opening  her  body,  found  no  foundation  for  the 
general  rumour,  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  satisfied.    The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  indeed,  did  never,  in  any  other  circum- 
stance of  his  life,  betray  such  dispositions  as  might  lead 
him  to  so  criminal  an  action  ;  and  a  lady,  it  is  said,  drank 
the  remains  of  the  same  glass,  without  feeling  any  incon- 
venience.    The   sudden   death   of  princes  is   commonly 
accompanied  with  these  dismal  surmises;  and  therefore 
less  weight  is  in  this  case  to  be  laid  on  tlie  suspicions  of 
the  public. 

Cnaries,  instead  of  breaking  with  France  upon  this  in- 
cident, took  advantage  of  it  to  send  over  Buckingham, 
under  pretence  of  condoling  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
but  in  reality  to  concert  further  measures  for  the  projected 
war.  Never  ambassador  received  greater  caresses.  The 
more  destructive  the  present  measures  were  to  the  interests 
of  England,  the  more  natural  was  it  for  Lewis  to  load  with 
civilities,  and  even  with  favours,  those  whom  he  could  en- 
gage to  promote  them. 

The  journey  of  Buckingham  augmented  the  suspicions 
in  Holland,  which  every  circumstance  tended  still  further 
to  confirm.  Lewis  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Lor- 
raine ;  and  though  he  missed  seizing  the  duke  himself, 
wlio  had  no  surmise  of  the  danger,  and  who  narrowly 
escaped,  he  was  soon  able,  without  resistance,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  The  French  monarch 
was  so  far  unhajipy,  that,  though  the  most  tempting  op- 
portunities offered  themselves,  he  had  not  commonly  so 
much  as  the  pretence  of  equity  and  justice  to  cover  his 
ambitious  measures.  This  acquisition  of  LoiTaine  ought 
to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  contracting  powers  in 
the  triple  league,  as  much  as  an  invasion  of  Flanders  it- 
self; yet  did  Charles  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  remonstrances 
made  him  upon  that  suliject. 

But  what  tended  chietlv  to  open  the  eyes  of  De  Wit 
and  the  States,  with  regard  to  the  measures  of  England, 
was  the  sudden  recall  of  Sir  William  Temple.  This 
minister  had  so  firmly  established  his  character  of  honour 
and  integrity,  that  he  was  believed  incapable  even  of 
obeying  liis  master's  commands,  in  promoting  measures 
which  he  esteemed  pernicious  to  his  countrv  ;  and  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  employment,  De  Wit  tliought  himself 
assured  of  the  fidelity  of'  England.  Charles  was  so  sen- 
sible of  this  prepossession,  that  he  ordered  Temple  to  leave 
his  family  at  the  Hague,  and  pretended,  that  that  minister 
would  immediately  return  after  having  conferred  with  the 

to  satiate  his  vengeaDce  upon  hii 
able  to  the  kind's  memory,  bc«[ 
the  Nulhorily  of  the  author, 
e  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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king  about  some  business,  where  his  ncgociation  had  met 
with  obstructions.  Dc  Wit  made  the  Dutch  resident 
inform  the  Knsilish  court,  that  he  should  consider  the  recall 
of  Temple  as  an  express  declaration  of  a  change  of  mea- 
sures m  England  ;  and  should  even  know  what  interpre- 
tation to  put  upon  any  delay  of  his  return. 

■iiih  Oci.  While  these   measures  were  secretly   in 

A  pdrliamenL  agitation,  tlie  parliament  met  according  to 
adjournment.  The  king  made  a  short  speech,  and  left  the 
business  to  be  enlarged  upon  by  the  keeper.  That  minister 
much  insisted  on  the  king's  great  want  of  supply;  the 
mighty  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  France,  now  triple 
to  what  it  was  before  the  last  war  with  1  lolland  ;  the  decay 
of  tlie  English  navy  ;  tlie  necessity  of  fitting  out  next  year 
a  fleet  of  fifty  sail ;  the  obligations  which  the  king"  lay 
under  by  several  treaties  to  exert  Inmself  for  the  common 
good  of  Christendom.  Among  other  treaties,  he  men- 
tioufd  the  triple  alliance,  and  tlie  defensive  league  witli 
the  Slates. 

The  artifice  succeeded.  The  House  of  Commons,  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  king's  measures,  voted  him  con- 
siderable supplies.  A  land  tax  for  a  year  was  imposed  of 
a  shilling  a  pound:  two  shillings  a  pound  on  two-thirds 
of  the  salaries  of  offices  -,  fifteen  shillings  on  every  hundred 
pounds  of  bankers'  money  and  stock  ;  an  additional  excise 
upon  beer  for  six  years,  and  certain  impositions  upon  law 
proceedings  for  nine  years.  The  parliament  had  never 
Before  been  in  a  more  liberal  humour ;  and  never  surely 
was  It  less  merited  by  llie  counsels  of  tlie  king  and  of  Ins 
ministers.*^ 

The  Commons  passed  another  bill  for 
laying  a  duty  on  tobacco,  Scotch  salt,  glasses, 
and  some  other  commodities.  Against  this  bill  the  mer- 
chants of  London  appeared  by  petition  before  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Lords  entered  into  their  reasons,  and  began 
to  make  amendments  on  the  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons. 
This  attempt  was  highly  resented  by  the  lower  House,  as 
an  encroacnment  on  the  right,  which  they  pretended  to 
possess  alone,  of  granting  money  to  the  crown.  Many 
remonstrances  passed  between  the  two  Houses ;  and  by 
■"■d  April  '''^'"^  altercations  the  king  was  obliged  to 
prorogue  the  parliament;  and  he  thereby 
lost  the  money  which  was  intended  him.  This  is  the  last 
time  that  the  Peers  have  revived  any  pretensions  of  that 
nature.  Ever  since,  the  privilege  of  the  Commons,  in  all 
other  places  except  in  the  House  of  Peers,  has  passed  for 
uiicontroverted. 

There  was  a  private  affair,  which,  during  this  session, 
disgusted  the  House  of  Commons,  and  required  some 
pains  to  accommodate  it.  The  usual  method  of  those 
who  opposed  the  court  in  the  money  bills  was,  if  thev 
feiled  in  the  main  vote,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  supply,  to 
levy  the  money  upon  such  funds  as  they  expectec!  would 
be  unacceptable,  or  would  prove  deficient.  It  was  pro-' 
posed  to  lay  an  imposition  upon  playhouses  :  tlie  cour/ 
tiers  objected,  that  the  players  were  the  king's  servants, 
and  a  part  of  his  pleasure.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  gentleJ 
man  of  the  country  partv,  asked,  "  whether  the  king's  plea- 
sure lay  among  the  male  or  the  female  players  ?'*  This 
stroke  of  satire  was  aimed  at  Charles,  who,  besides  his 
mistresses  of  higher  quality,  entertained  at  that  time  two 
actresses,  Davis  and  Nell  Gwin.  Tlie  king  received  not 
the  raillery  with  the  good  humour  which  might  have  been 
expected.  It  was  said,  that  this  being  the  first  time  that 
respect  to  majesty  had  been  publicly  violated,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, by  some  severe  chastisement,  to  make  Coventry 
an  example  to  all  who  might  incline  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
steps Sands,  Obrian,  and  some  other  officers  of  the  guards, 
were  ordered  to  way-lay  him,  and  to  set  a  mark  uponj 
him.    He  defended  himself  with  bravery,  and  after  wound-l 

J.J'"^F^'  '?',*^f  'if"'  of  January,  died  Georee  Monk,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, at  Newhall  in  Essex  after  a  languishing  illness,  and  in  the  sixty. 
..'  .  'TJ^?""^  '''■    "«   '"«  '  """■  «lale  of  15,0110/.  a  jear  in  land, 
'KV  in  ttioney,  acqiiirtd  by  the  bounty  of  the  king,  and  increased 
'•n  .rugalii^v  II)  his  later  years,    tiisliop  Burnet,  who,  agreeably  to 
X  nous  spirit,  treats  this  illustrious  personage  with  great'malignitv, 
-s  him  with  avance..  But  as  he  appeare  not  to  have  been  In  the 
.'  .1    ?',!■  "'P»".'>'-  Ins  frugal  conduct  may  more  candidly  be  im- 
T™  c  -  habits  acquired  in  early  lire,  while  he  was  possessed  of  a  very 
larti™  I?,?.""!'     "  r'  '°''^.?  a  singular  proof  of  the  strange  power  of 
Kr  of  «?,li"l  r"'"'""""*'  '•'"'''''  P"^"'  '•'«  memory  of  a  nobleman,  the 
ei?Si  rL  i°^i    "^^  TT  ^  unexceptionable,  and  who.  hy  restoring  U.e  an- 
nent  and  legal  and  tree  gocemment  to  three  king.h.ins,  plunged  in  tlic 
most  destructive  anarchy,  may  safely  be  said  to  be  Uie  kul.ject  in  thee 


ing  several  of  the  assailants,  naa  di.sarmed  with  some 
difficulty.  They  cut  his  nose  to  the  bone,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  to  teach  him  what  respect  he  owed  to  the  king. 
The  Commons  were  inflamed  by  this  indignity  offered  to 
one  of  their  members,  on  account  of  words  spoken  in  the 
House,  They  passed  a  law,  which  made  it 
capital  to  maim  any  person;  and  they  en-  Coventry  act. 
acted,  that  tliose  criminals,  who  had  assaulted  Coventry, 
should  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  pardon  from  thecrowii.: 
There  was  another  private  affair  transacted  about  this 
time,  by  which  the  king  was  as  much  exposed  to  the  im- 
putation of  a  capricious  lenity,  as  he  was  here  blamed  for 
unnecessary  severity.  Blood',  a  disbanded  ofiicer  of  the 
protector's,  had  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  for  raising 
an  insurrection  in  Ireland  ;  and  on  account  of  this  crime 
he  himself  had  been  attainted,  and  someof  his  accomplices 
capitally  punished.  The  daring  villain  me-  ^,  ., 
ditated  revenge  upon  Ormond,  the  lord  lieu-  B'-x^ '  "'"«■ 
tenant.  Having  by  artifice  drawn  off  the  duke's  footmen, 
he  attacked  his  coach  in  the  night  time,  as  it  drove  along 
St,  James's  street  in  London  ;  and  he  made  himself  master 
of  his  person.  He  might  here  have  finished  the  crime, 
had  he  not  meditated  refinements  in  his  vengeance  :  he  was 
resolved  to  hang  the  duke  at  Tyburn ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose bound  him,  and  mounted  liim  on  horseback  behind 
one  of  his  companions.  Thev  were  advanced  a  good  way 
into  the  fields;  when  tlie  duke,  making  etforls  for  his 
liberty,  threw  himself  to  the  ground,  and  brought  down 
with  him  the  assassin  to  whom  he  was  fastened.  They 
were  struggling  together  in  the  mire,  when  Ormond's  ser- 
vants, whom  the  alarm  had  reached,  came  and  saved  him. 
Blood  and  his  companions,  firing  their  pistols  in  a  hurry  at 
the  duke,  rode  off,  and  saved  themselves  by  means  of  the 
darkness, 

Buckingham  was  at  first,  with  some  appearances  of 
reason,  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  this  attempt.  His 
profligate  character,  and  his  enmity  against  Ormond,  ex- 
posed him  to  that  imputation.  Ossory  soon  after  came  to 
court ;  and  seeing  Buckingham  staiid  by  the  king,  his 
colour  rose,  and  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  himself  to 
this  purpose  ;  "  IMy  lord,  I  know  well  tliat  you  are  at  the 
bottom  of  tliis  late  attempt  upon  my  father  :  "but  I  give  vou 
warning ;  if  by  any  means  he  come  to  a  violent  end,  I 
shall  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  author :  I  shall  consider 
you  as  the  assassin :  I  shall  treat  you  as  such;  and  wherever 
I  meet  you,  I  shall  pistol  vou,  though  you  stood  behind 
the  king's  chair;  and  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's  presence, 
that  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  fail  of  performance."  e 
If  there  was  here  any  indecorum,  it  was  easily  excused  in 
a  generous  youth,  when  his  father's  life  was  exposed  to 
danger, 

.  A  little  after,  Blood  formed  a  design  of  carrying  off 
the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  Tower;  a  design  to  which 
he  was  prompted,  as  well  by  the  surprising  boldness  of  the 
enterprise,  as  by  the  views  of  profit.  He  was  near  suc- 
ceeding. He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards,  the 
keener  of  the  jewel-office,  and  had  gotten  out  of  the  Tower 
with  his  prey  ;  but  was  overtaken  and  seized,  with  some  of 
his  associates.  One  of  them  was  knomi  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond  ;  and  Blood  was  im- 
mediately concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When  ques- 
tioned he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprise ;  but  refused  to  tell 
his  accomplices.  "  The  fear  of  death,"  he  said,  "  should 
never  engage  him  either  to  deny  guilt,  or  betray  a  friend." 
All  these  extraordinary  circumstances  made  him  the  general 
subject  of  conversation ;  and  the  king  was  moved,  by  an 
idle  curiosity,  to  see  and  speak  with  a  person  so  noted  for 
his  courage  and  his  crimes.  Blood  might  now  esteem 
himself  secure  of  pardon;  and  he  wanted  not  address  to 
improve  the  opportunity.    He  told  Charles  that  he  had 


be  blamable.  He  had  received  no  trust  from  that  mongrel,  preteiidetf, 
usurping  parliament  whom  he  dethroned  ;  therefore  could  betray  none. 
He  even  refused  to  caiTy  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  take  an  oath  of  ab- 
juration against  the  king.  I  confess,  however,  that  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Douglas 
has  shown  roe,  from  the  Clarendon  pajieis,  an  original  letter  of  his  to  Sir 
Arthur  Hazelrig,  containing  very  earnest,  and  certainly  false  protestations, 
of  his  zeal  for  a  commonwealth.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man,  and  of  such  plain  manners,  should  ever  have  found  it  neceS!.ary  to 
carry  his  dissimulation  to  such  a  height.  His  family  ended  with  hjs  son. 
g  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  22o, 
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heen  engage  I,  with  others,  in  a  design  to  kill  him  with  a 

carabine  above  Battersea,  where  his  majesty  often  went  to 

l>athe :  that  the  cause  of  this  resolution  was  the  severity 

exercised  over  the  consciences  of  the  godly,  in  reslrainina; 

j  the  liberty  of  their  religious  assemblies  :  that  when  he  had 

I  taken  his  stand  among  the  reeds,  full  of  these  bloody  reso- 

!  lutions,  he  found  his  he;ut  checked  with  an  awe  of  majesty ; 

I  and  he  not  only  relented  himself,  but  diverted  his  associates 
from  their  purpose :  that  he  had  long  ago  brought  himself 
j  tfl  an  entire  indiflerence  about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for 
i  lost ;  yet  coulil  he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the 
I  danger  which  might  attend  his  execution  :  that  his  asso- 
I  elates  had  bound  themselves  by  the  strictest  oaths  to  re- 
I  venge  the  death  of  any  of  the  confederacy ;  and  that  no 
!  i)recaution  or  power  could  secure  any  one  from  the  effects 
of  their  desperate  resolutions. 

Whether  these  considerations  excited  fear  or  admiration 
in  the  king,  they  confirmed  his  resolution  of  granting  a 
jiardon  to  Bio  d  ;  but  he  thought  it  a  point  of  decency  first 
to  obtain  the  Uuke  of  Ormond's  consent.  Arlington  came 
to  Ormond  in  the  king's  name,  and  desired  that  he  would 
not  prosecute  Blood,  for  reasons  which  he  was  command- 
ed to  give  him.  The  duke  replied,  that  his  majesty's  com- 
mands were  the  only  reasons  that  could  be  given ;  and 
being  sufficient,  he  might  therefore  spare  the  rest.  Charles 
carried  his  kindness  to  Blood  still  further  :  he  granted  him 
an  estate  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Ireland ;  he 
encouraged  his  attendance  about  his  person ;  he  showed 
him  great  countenance  ;  and  many  applied  to  him  for  pro- 
moting their  pretensions  at  court.  And  %vhile  old  Ed- 
■wards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  his  life,  and  had  been 
jwounded  in  defending  the  crown  and  regalia,  was  forgotten 
jand  neglected,  this  man,  who  deserved  only  to  be  stared  at 

I"  and  detested  as  a  monster,  became  a  kind  of  fiivourite. 
Errors  of  this  nature  in  private  life  have  often  as  bad  an 
influence  as  miscarriages  in  which  the  public  is  more  im- 
Vmediately  concerned.  Another  incident  happened  this 
syear,  which  infused  a  general  displeasure,  and  still  greater 
fepprehensions,  into  all  men.  The  Duchess  of  York  died  ; 
fend  in  her  last  sickness,  she  made  open  profession  of  the 
|Hlomish  religion,  and  finished  her  life  in  that  communion, 
nuiie  of  York  This  put  an  end  to  that  thin  disguise  which 
iiMlares  liim-  the  duke  had  hitherto  worn  ;  and  he  now 
se  f  caiholic.  openly  declared  his  conversion  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  Unaccountable  terrors  of  popery,  ever  since  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  prevailed  throughout 
the  nation  ;  but  these  had  formerly  been  found  so  ground- 
less, and  had  been  empl;>yed  to  so  many  bad  purposes,  that 
,  surinises  of  this  nature  were  likelv  to  meet  with  the  less 
;  bredit  among  all  men  of  sense ;  and  nothing  but  the  duke's 
Imprudent  bigotry  could  have  convinced  the  whole  nation 
pf  his  change  of  religion.  Popery,  which  had  hitherto 
been  onlv  a  hideous  spectre,  was  now  become  a  real 
ground  of  terror ;  being  openly  and  zealously  embraced  by 
She  heir  to  the  crown,  a  prince  of  industry  and  enterprise ; 
while  the  king  himself  was  not  entirely  free  from  like 
suspicions. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  new  alliance  with  France  inspired 
the  duke  with  the  courage  to  make  open  profession  of  his 
religion,  and  rendered  him  more  careless  of  the  affections 
and  esteem  of  the  English.  This  alliance  became  every 
day  more  apparent.  Temple  was  declared  to  be  no  longer 
amlmssador  to  the  States  ;  and  Downing,  whom  the  Dutch 
regarded  as  the  inveterate  enemy  of  their  republic,  was  sent 
over  in  his  stead.  A  ground  of  quarrel  was  sought  by  means 
of  a  yacht,  despatched  for  Lady  Temple.  The  captain 
sailed  through  the  Dutch  fleet  which  lav  on  their  own 
coasts  :  and  he  had  orders  to  make  them  strike,  to  fire  on 
them,  and  to  persevere  till  they  should  return  his  fire.  Tlie 
Dutch  Admiral,  \'an  Ghent,  surprised  at  this  bravado, 
came  on  board  the  yacht,  and  expressed  his  willin.'ness  to 
pay  respect  to  the  British  flag,  according  to  fiirmer  prac- 
tice :  but  that  a  fli'et,  on  their  own  coasts,  should  strike  to 
a  single  vessel,  and  that  not  a  ship  of  war,  was,  he  said, 
such  an  innovation,  that  he  durst  not,  without  express 
orders,  agree  to  it.  The  captain  thinking  it  dangerous,  as 
well  as  absurd,  to  renew  tiring  in  tlie  midst  of  the  Dutch 
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fleet,  continued  his  course  ;  and,  for  that  neglect  of  orders, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

This  incident,  however,  furnished  Downing  with  a  new 
article  to  incre;ise  tho^e  vain  pretences,  on  which  it  was 
purposed  to  ground   the  intended  rupture.     Tlie  English 
court  delayed  several  months  before  they  complained  ;  lest, 
if  they  had  demanded  satisfaction  more  early,  the  Dutch 
might  have  had  time  to  grant  it.     I'.ven  when  Downing 
delivered  his  memorial,  he  was  bound  by  his  instructions 
not  to  accept  of  any  satisfaction  after  a  certain  number  of 
days ;  a  very  imperious  manner  of  negociating,  and  im- 
practicable m  Holland,  where  the  forms  of  the  republic 
lender  delays  absolutely  unavoidable.    An  answer,  how-     I 
ever,  though  refused  by  Downing,  was  sent  over  to  Lon-     ' 
don  ;  with  an  ambassador  extraordinary,  who  had  orders  to 
use  everv  expedient  that  might  give  satisfaction  to  the 
court  of  Kngland.    That  court  replied,  that  the  answer  of 
the  Hollanders  was  ambiguous  and  obscure ;    but   they 
would  not  specify  the  articles  or  expressions  which  were 
liable  to  that  objection.    The  Dutch  ambassador  desired 
the  English  ministry  to  draw  the  answer  in  what  terms  they 
pleased,  and  he  engaged  to  sign  it.    The  English  ministry 
replied,  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  draw  papers  for     ' 
the  Dutch.    The  ambassador  brought  them  the  di-aught  of    I 
an  article,  and  asked  them  whether  it  were  r.atisfactorv :     i 
the  English  answered  that,  when  he  had  signed  and  tie-     i 
livered  it,  they  would  tell  him  their  mind  concerning  it.     i 
The  Dutchman  resolved  to  sign  it  at  a  venture;  and  on     I 
his  demanding  a  new  audience,  an  hour  was  appointed  for     I 
that  purpose  :  but  when  he  attended,  the  English  refused     I 
to  enter  upon  business,  and  told  him,  that  the  season  for     I 
negociating  was  now  past.'' 

Longand  frequent  prorogations  were  made     .   n    «-<>         1 
of  the  parliament ;  lest  the  Houses  should       '    '       '        i 
declare  themselves  with  vigour  against  counsels  so  op-     . 
posite  to  the  inclination  as  well  as  interests  of  the  public.     | 
Could   we  suppose  that  C'liarles,  in  his  alliance  against    I 
Holland,  really  meant  the  good  of  his  people,  that  measure    I 
must  pass  for  an  extraordinarv,  nay,  a  romantic  strain  of 
patriotism,  which  could  lead  him,  in  spite  of  all  difficul- 
ties, and  even  in  spite  of  themselves,  to  seek  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.     But  every  step  which  he  took  in  this  affair, 
became  a  proof  to  all  men  of  penetration,  that  the  present 
war  was  intended  against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his 
own  subjects,  even  more  than  against  the  Dutch  themselves. 
He  now  acted  in  every  thing,  as  if  he  were  already  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  and  was  never  more  to  lie  under  the  con- 
trol of  national  assemblies. 

The  long  prorogations  of  parliament,  if  they  freed  the 
king  from  the  importunate  remonstrances  of  that  assembly, 
were,  however,  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  no 
money  could  be  procured  to  carry  on  the  military  prepa- 
rations against  Holland.  I'nder  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  triple  league,  which  at  that  very  time  he  had  firmly  re- 
solved to  break,  Charles  had  obtained  a  large  supply  from 
the  Commons ;  but  this  money  w-.is  soon  exhausted  by 
debts  and  expenses.  France  had  stipulated  to  pay  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year  during  the  war;  but  that 
supply  was  inconsiderable,  con)|>ared  to  the  immense 
charge  of  the  I'nglish  navy.  It  seemed  as  yet  premature 
to  venture  on  levying  money,  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment ;  since  the  jiower  of  taxing  themselves  w.as  the  privi- 
lege, of  which  the  English  were,  with  reason,  particularly  f 
jealous.  Some  other  resource  must  be  fallen  on.  Th( 
king  had  declared,  that  the  stafl"  of  treasurer  was  ready  foi 
any  one  that  could  find  an  expedient  for  supplying  the 
present  necessities.  Shaftesbury  dropped  a  hint  10  Clif- 
ford, which  the  latter  immediately  seized,  and  carried  to 
the  king,  who  granted  him  the  promiseil  reward,  together 
with  a  peerage.  This  expedient  was  the  shutting  up  o( 
the  excnequer,  and  llie  retaining  of  all  the  payments  which 
should  he  made  into  it. 

It  had  been  usual  for  the  bankers  to  carry       o,|  j^n. 
their  money  to  the  Exchequer,  and  to  advance  Exchtqmr  sliut. 
it  upon  security  of  the  funds,  by  which  they  were  after-^ 
wards  reimbursed,  when  the  money  was  levied  on  tlii 
public.    The  bankers,  by  this  traffic,  got  eight,  sometimel 
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ten  per  cent,  for  sums  which  eitlier  liad  been  consigned  to 
them  without  interest,  or  which  they  had  boiTowcd  at  six 
ner  cent. :  proais  winch  they  dearly  paid  for  by  this  egre- 
Kious  breach  o(  pnbUc  faith.  The  measure  «as  so  sud- 
denlv  taken,  that  none  had  warnins;  ol  tlie  danger.  A 
ceneral  confusion  prevailed  in  the  city,  followed  by  the  rum 
of  many  Tlie  bankers  slopped  payment ;  the  meichanU 
could  answer  no  bills;  distrust  look  place  every  where, 
with  a  sta-natioii  of  commerce,  bv  which  the  public  was 
universaiu'afiected.  And  men,  full  of  dismal  apprehen- 
sions, asked  each  odier,  what  must  be  the  scope  of  those 
mvslerious  counsels,  wlience  the  paiUament  and  all  men 
of' honour  were  excluded,  and  which  commenced  by  the 
forfeiture  of  public  credit,  and  an  open  violation  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
D,cl.n„io„  of  Another  mea-sure  of  the  court  contains 
iuoulgtDce.  sometliing  laudable,  when  considered  m  it- 
self; but  if  we  reflect  on  the  motive  whence  it  proceeded, 
as  well  as  the  time  when  it  was  embraced,  it  will  furnish  a 
strong  proof  of  the  arbitrary  and  dangerous  counsels  pur- 
sued at  present  by  the  king  and  his  ministry.  Charles  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  his  "supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters ;  a  power,  he  said,  which  was  not  only  inherent  in 
him,  but  which  had  lieeii  recognised  by  several  acts  of 
parliament.  By  virtue  of  this  authority,  he 
isih  Mm-.  ,ssued  a  proclamation,  suspending  the  penal 
laws  enacted  against  all  nonconformists  or  recusants  what- 
soever; and  granting  to  the  protestant  dissenters  the  pub- 
lic exercise  of  their  religion,  to  the  catholics  the  exercise 
of  It  in  private  houses."  A  fruitless  experiment,  of  this 
kind,  opposed  bv  the  parliament,  and  retracted  by  the 
king,  had  alreadv"been  made  a  few  years  after  the  restora- 
tion ;  but  Charles  expected,  that  the  parliament,  whenever 
it  should  meet,  would  now  be  tamed  to  greater  submission, 
and  would  no  longer  dare  to  control  his  measures.  Mean- 
while, the  dissenters,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
court,  were  mollified  bv  these  indulgent  maxims  ;  and  the 
catholics,  under  their  shelter,  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  the 
Fans  had  hitherto  allowed  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  act  of  navigation  was  suspended 
by  royal  will  and  pleasure :  a  measure  which,  though  a 
stretch  of  prerogative,  seemed  useful  to  commerce,  while  all 
the  seamen  were  employed  on  board  the  royal  iiavv.  A 
like  suspension  had  been  granted,  during  the  first  Dutch 
war,  and  was  not  much  remarked ;  because  men  had,  at 
that  time,  entertained  less  jealousy  of  the  crown.  A  pro- 
clamation was  also  issue  1,  containing  rigorous  clauses  in 
favour  of  pressing  :  another  full  of  menaces  against  those 
who  presumed  to' speak  undutifuUy  of  his  majesty's  mea- 
sures, and  even  against  those  who'  heard  such  discourse, 
unless  they  informed  in  due  lime  against  the  offenders: 
another  against  im|Kirtins  or  vending  any  sort  of  painted 
earthenware,  "  except  those  of  China,  upon  pain  of  being 
prievonsly  fined,  and  sufferins  the  utmost  punishment, 
which  ini'ght  be  lawfully  inflicted  upon  contemners  of  his 
majesty's  roval  authority."  An  army  had  been  levied  ; 
and  It'  was  found  that  discipline  could  not  be  enforced 
witliout  the  exercise  of  martial  law  ;  wliich  was  therefore 
established  by  order  of  council,  thoush  contrary  to  the 
petition  of  right.  All  these  acts  of  power,  how  little  im- 
portant soever  in  themselves,  savoured  strongly  of  arbitrary 
governmeut,  and  were  nowise  suitable  to  that  legal  ad- 
ministration, which  the  parliament,  after  such  violent  con- 
vulsions and  civil  wars,  had  hoped  to  have  established  in 
the  kingdom. 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  lord-keeper  refused 
to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the  declaration  for  suspending  the 
penal  laws;  and  was  for  that  reason,  though  under  other 
preiences,  removed  from  his  office.  Shaftesbury  was  made 
chancellor  in  his  place ;  and  thus  another  member  of  the 
cabal  received  the  reward  of  his  counsels. 
ABick  of  the  Foreign  transactions  kept  pace  with  these 
Sni>rii.  Hrci.  domestic  occurrences.  An  attempt,  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  was  made  on  the  Dutch  Smyrna 
fleet  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes.  This  fleet  consisted  of  seventy 
sail,  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half;  and  the  hopes  of 
seizing  so  rich  a  prey  had  been  a  great  motive  for  engaging 
Charles  in  the  present  war,  and  he  had  considered  that 
capture  as  a  principal  resource  for  supporting  bis  military 
enterprises.     Holmes,  with  nine  frigates  and  three  yachts. 


had  orders  to  go  on  this  command  ;  and  he  passed  Sprague 
in  the  channel,  who  was  returning  with  a  squadron  from  a 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sprague  informed  him  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  Hollanders,  and  had  not  Holmes, 
from  a  desire  of  engrossing  the  honour  and  profit  of  the 
enterprise,  kept  the  secret  (if  his  orders,  the  conjunction  of 
these  squadrons  had  rendered  the  success  infalhlile.  When 
llolmes  approached  the  Dutch,  he  put  on  an  amicable  ap- 
pearance, and  invited  the  admiral,  \  an  Ness,  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
who  commanded  the  convoy,  to  come  on 
board  of  him:  one  of  his  captains  gave  a  like  insidious 
invitation  to  the  rear-admiral.  But  these  officers  were  on 
their  guard.  They  had  received  an  intimation  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  English,  and  had  already  put  all 
the  ships  of  war  and  merchant-men  in  an  excellent  posture 
of  defence.  Three  times  were  they  valiantly  assaded  by 
the  English ;  and  as  often  did  they  valiantly  defend  them- 
selves. In  the  third  attack  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  of  war 
was  taken ;  and  three  or  four  of  their  most  inconsiderable 
merchant-men  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  rest, 
fighting  with  skill  and  courage,  continued  their  course; 
and,  favoured  bv  a  mist,  got  sale  into  their  own  harbours. 
This  attempt  is  denominated  perfidious  and  piratical  by  the 
Dutch  writers,  and  even  by  many  of  the  English.  It 
merits  at  least  the  appellation  of  irregular ;  and,  as  it  had 
been  attended  with  bad  success,  it  brought  double  shame 
upon  the  contrivers.  The  English  ministry  endeavoured 
to  apologize  for  the  action,  by  pretending  that  it  was  a 
casual  rencounter,  arising  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch, 
in  refusing  the  honours  of  the  flag :  but  the  contrary  was 
so  well  known,  that  even  Holmes  himself  had  not  the  as- 
surance to  persist  in  this  asseveration. 

Till  tins  incident  the  Slates,  notwithstanding  all  the 
menaces  and  preparations  of  the  English,  never  believed 
them  thoroughly  in  earnest;  and  had  always  expected  that 
the  aftar  would  terminate,  either  in  some  demands  of 
money,  or  in  some  projiosals  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Princ'e  of  Orange.  'The  French  themselves  had  never 
much  reckoned  on  assistance  from  England  ;  and  scarcely 
could  believe  that  their  ambitious  projects  would,  contrary 
to  every  maxim  of  honour  and  policy,  be  fon.varded  by  that 
pow  er  which  was  most  interested  and  most  able  to  oppose 
them.  But  Charles  was  too  far  advanced  to  retreat.  He 
immediately  issued  a  declaration  of  war  ,.„,  j,j^^ 
against  the  Dutch  ;  and  surely  reasons  more  w  ar  jl«c'»r<-d 
false  and  frivolous  never  were  employed  to  "'"'  °  ""  • 
justify  a  flagrant  violation  of  treaty.  Some  complaints  are 
there  made  "of  injuries  done  to  the  East  India  company, 
which  vet  that  company  disavowed  :  the  detention  of  some 
English  in  Surinam  is  mentioned  ;  though  it  appears  that 
these  persons  had  voluntarily  remained  there :  the  refusal 
of  a  Dutch  fleet,  on  their  own  coasts,  to  strike  to  an  Eng- 
lish yacht,  is  much  aggravated :  and  to  piece  up  all  these 
pretensions,  some  abusive  pictures  are  mentioned,  and  re- 
presented as  a  ground  of  quarrel.  The  Dutch  were  long 
at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  this  article ;  till  it  was  discovered, 
that  a  portrait  of  Cornelius  de  Wit,  brother  to  the  pension- 
ary, painted  by  order  of  certain  magistrates  of  Dort,  and 
hung  up  in  a  chamber  of  the  town-house,  had  given  occa- 
sioiAo  the  complaint.  In  the  perspective  of  this  portrait, 
the  painter  had  drawn  some  ships  on  fire  in  a  harbour. 
This  was  construed  to  be  Chatham,  where  De  W  it  had 
really  distinguished  himself,  and  had  acquired  honour; 
but  'little  did  he  imagine,  that,  while  the  insult  itself, 
committed  in  open  war,  had  so  long  been  forgiven,  the 
picture  of  it  should  draw  such  severe  vengeance  upon  his 
country.  The  conclusion  of  this  manifesto,  where  the 
king  stiU  professed  his  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  triple 
alliance,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  it. 

Lewis's  declaration  of  war  contained  more  dignity,  if 
undiso-uised  violence  and  injustice  could  merit  that  appel- 
lation? He  pretended  only,  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
Hollanders  had  been  such,  that  it  did  not  consist  with  his 
glory  any  longer  to  bear  it.  That  monarch's  preparations 
were  in  great  fonvardness ;  and  his  ambition  was  flattered 
with  the  most  promising  views  of  success.  Sweden  was 
detached  from  the  triple  league  :  the  Bishop  of  Munster 
was  engaged  by  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  take  part  with 
France"":  the  Elector  of  Cologne  had  entered  into  the  same 
alliancr ;  and   having  consigned  Bonne  and  other  towns 
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into  llie  hands  of  Lewis,  magazines  were  tliere  erected  ;  and 
It  was  from  that  quarter  that  France  inirposed  to  invade 
llie  United  Prtivnices.  The  standing  force  of  tliat  king- 
ilom  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  eiiility  thousand  men  ; 
and  with  more  than  one  half  of  this  great  arn>y  was  tlie 
French  king  now  approaching  to  tlie  Dulcli  fronlicrs. 
The  order,  economy,  and  industry  of  Colbert,  oi|ually  sub- 
servient to  the  anibition  of  the  prince  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  furnished  unexhausted  treasures :  these,  eni- 
plijyed  bv  the  unrelenting  vigilance  of  Louvois,  supplied 
every  military  preparation,  ;uid  facilitated  all  the  enter- 
prises of  the  army  :  CondiS  Turenne,  seconded  by  Lux- 
embourg, Crequi,  and  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the 
age,  conducted  this  army,  and  by  their  conduct  and  repu- 
tation inspired  courage  into  every  one.  The  monarch 
himself,  surrounded  with  a  brave' nobility,  animated  his 
troops  by  the  prospect  of  reward,  or,  what  was  more 
valued,  bv  the  hopes  of  bis  approbation.  The  fatigues  of 
war  gave  "no  interruption  to  gaiety  :  its  dangers  furnished 
matter  for  glorv  :  and  in  no  enterprise  did  the  genius  of 
tliat  gaUant  and  polite  people  ever  break  out  with  more 
distinguished  lustre. 

Though  De  Wit's  intelligence  in  foreign  courts  was  not 
equal  to  the  vigilance  of  his  domestic  adminislration,  he 
had,  long  before,  received  many  surmises  of  this  fatal 
confederacv ;  but  he  prepared  not  for  defence  so  early,  or 
with  such  industry,  as  the  danger  required.  A  union  of 
England  with  France  was  evidently,  he  saw,  destructive 
to  the  interests  of  the  former  kingdom ;  and  therefore, 
overlooking  or  ignorant  of  the  humours  and  secret  views 
of  Charles,  he  concluded  it  impossible  that  such  pernici- 
ous projects  could  ever  really  be  carried  into  execution. 
Weakness  of  Sccurc  iu  tliis  fiillacious  reasoning,  he  allow- 
ihe  Suits,  ed  the  republic  to  remain  too  long  in  that 
defenceless  situation,  into  which  many  concurring  acci- 
dents had  conspired  to  throw  her. 

By  a  continued  and  successful  application  to  commerce, 
the  people  were  become  unwarlike,  and  confided  entirely 
for  their  defence  in  that  mercenary  army,  which  they 
maintained.  After  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  States, 
trusting  to  their  peace  with  Spain,  and  their  alliance  with 
France,  had  broken  a  great  part  of  this  army,  and  did  not 
support  with  sufficient  vigilance  the  discipline  of  the  troops 
which  remained.  When  the  aristocratic  party  prevailed, 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  dismiss  many  ot  the  old  expe- 
rienced officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  house  of  Orange; 
and  their  place  was  supplied  by  raw  youths,  the  sons  or 
kinsmen  of  burgomasters,  by  whose  interest  the  party  was 
supported.  These  new  officers,  relying  on  the  credit  of 
their  friends  and  family,  neglected  their  military  duty ; 
and  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  were  even  allowed  to  serve 
by  deputies,  to  whom  thev  assigned  a  small  part  of  their 
pav.  During  the  war  with  England,  all  the  forces  of  that 
nation  had  been  disbanded  :  Lewis's  invasion  of  Flanders, 
followed  by  the  triple  league,  occasioned  the  dismission 
of  the  French  regiments :  and  the  place  of  these  troops, 
which  had  ever  had  a  chief  share  in  the  honour  and  for- 
tune of  all  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  had  not  been 
supplied  by  any  new  levies. 

De  Wit,  sensible  of  this  dangerous  situation,  and 
alarmed  by  the  reports  which  came  from  all  quarters,  ex- 
erted himself  to  supply  those  defects,  to  which  it  was  not 
easy  of  a  sudden  to  provide  a  suitable  remedy.  But  every 
proposal,  which  he  could  make,  met  with  opposition  from 
the  Orange  party,  now  become  extremely  formidable.  The 
long  and  uncontrolled  administration  of  this  statesman 
had  begotten  envy :  the  ]>resent  incidents  roused  up  his 
enemies  and  opponents,  who  ascribed  to  his  nii.scoiiduct 
alone  the  bad  situation  of  ttie  republic  :  and,  above  all, 
the  popular  affection  to  the  young  prince,  which  had  so 
long  been  held  in  violent  constraint,  and  had  thence  ac- 
quired new  accession  of  force,  began  te  display  itself,  and 
to  threaten  the  commonwealth  with  some  great  convulsion. 
William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  gave  strong  indications  of  those  great 
qualities,  bv  which  his  life  was  afterwards  so  much  distin- 
guished. De  Wit  himself,  by  giving  him  an  excellent 
education,  and  instructing  him  in  all  the  principles  of  go- 
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vernment  and  sound  policy,  had  generously  contributed 
to  make  his  rival  formidalile.  Dreading  the  precarious 
situation  of  his  own  narty,  he  was  always  resolved,  he 
said,  bv  conveying  to  tlie  prince  the  knouledge  of  affairs,  ■ 
to  render  him  callable  of  serving  his  counliy,  if  any  future 
emergence  should  ever  throw  the  administration  into  his 
hands.  The  conduct  of  William  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
tremely laudable.  Notwithstanding  his  powerful  alliances 
wiih  F.ngland  and  Hrandenbnrg,  he  had  expressed  his  re- 
solution of  depending  entirely  on  the  States  for  his  ad- 
vancement ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  suited 
extremely  the  genius  of  that  people.  Silent  and  thought- 
ful ;  given  to  hear  and  to  inquire  ;  of  a  sound  and  steady 
understanding ;  firm  in  what  he  once  resolved,  or  once 
denied  ;  strongly  intent  on  business,  little  on  pleasure  : 
by  these  virtues  he  engaged  the  attention  of  all  men.  And 
the  people,  sensible  that  they  owed  their  liberty,  and  very 
existence,  to  his  family,  and  remembering,  that  his  great 
uncle,  Maurice,  had  been  able,  even  in  more  early  youth, 
to  defend  them  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain, 
were  desirous  of  raising  this  prince  to  all  the  authority  of 
his  ancestors,  and  hoped,  from  his  valour  and  conduct 
alone,  to  receive  protection  against  those  imminent  dan- 
gers with  which  tney  were  at  present  threatened. 

While  these  two  powerful  fiictions  struggled  for  supe- 
riority, every  scheme  for  defence  was  opposed,  every  pro- 
ject retarded.  What  was  determined  witli  difiicultv,  was 
executed  without  vigour.  Levies  indeed  were  made,  and 
the  army  completed  to  seventy  thousand  men  :''  the  prince 
was  appointed  both  general  and  admiral  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  whole  military  power  wns  put  into  his 
hands.  But  new  troops  could  not  of  a  sudden  acquire 
discipline  and  experience  :  and  the  partisans  of  the  prince 
were  still  unsatisfied,  as  long  as  the  perpituul  edict,  so  it 
was  called,  remained  in  force  ;  by  which  he  was  excluded 
from  the  stadtholdership,  and  from  all  share  in  the  civil 
administration. 

It  had  always  been  the  maxim  of  De  Wit's  party  to 
culiivate  naval  affairs  with  extreme  care,  and  to  give  the 
fleet  a  preference  above  the  army,  which  they  represented 
as  the  object  of  an  unreasonable  partiality  in  the  princes 
of  Orange.  The  two  violent  wars,  which  liad  of  late  been 
waged  with  England,  had  exercised  the  valour  and  im- 
proved the  skill  of  the  sailors.  And,  above  all,  De  Ruy- 
ter,  the  greatest  sea-commander  of  the  age,  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Louvestein  party;  and  every  one  was 
disposed,  with  confidence  and  alacrity,  to  obey  him.  The 
equipment  of  the  fleet  was  therefore  hastened  by  De  Wit; 
in  hopes  that,  bv  striking  at  first  a  successful  blow,  he 
might  in<i|)ire  courage  into  the  dismayed  States,  and  sup- 
port his  own  declining  authority.  He  seems  to  have  been, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  incensed  against  the  English ;  and 
he  resolved  to  take  revenge  on  them  for  their  conduct,  of 
which,  he  thought,  he  himself  and  his  country  had  such 
reason  to  complain.  By  the  offer  of  a  close  alliance  for 
mutual  defence,  thev  had  seduced  the  republic  to  quit  the 
alliance  of  F' ranee ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  embraced  these 
measures,  than  they  formed  leagues  for  her  destruction, 
with  that  very  power  which  they  had  treacherously  en- 
gaged her  to  offend.  In  the  niidst  of  full  peace,  nay 
during  an  intimate  union,  they  attacked  her  commerce, 
her  only  means  of  subsistence ;  and,  moved  by  shaineful 
rapacity,  had  invaded  that  property,  which,  from  a  reliance 
on  their  faith,  they  had  hojicd  to  find  unprotected  and  de- 
fenceless. Contrary  to  their  own  manifest  interest,  as  well 
as  to  their  honour,  they  still  retained  a  malignant  resent- 
ment for  her  successful  conclusion  of  the  former  war;  a 
war  which  had  at  first  sprung  from  their  own  wanton  in- 
solence and  ambition.  To  repress  so  dangerous  an 
enemy,  would,  De  Wit  imagined,  give  peculiar  pleasure, 
and  contribute  to  the  future  security  of  his  country, 
whose  prosperity  was  so  much  the  object  of  general 
envy. 

Actuated  by  like  motives  and  views,  De  Ruyter  put  to 
sea  with  a  formidable  fleet,  consisting  of  niuetv-one  ships 
of  War  and  fortv-four  fire-ships.  Cornelius  de  VVit  was  on 
board,  as  deputy  from  the  States.  They  sailed  in  quest  of 
the  English,  who  were  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
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liniiieof  °^  York,  anil  who  had  already  joined  tlic 
soipiwy.  French  under  Marcschal  d'lilrees.  The 
ciith  .M«y.  combined  fleets  Uiv  at  Solebay  in  a  very 
iieghKent  posture ;  and  Sandwich,  being  an  experienced 
officer,  had  niven  the  dnke  warning  of  the  danger;  but 
received,  it  is  said,  sucli  an  answer  as  intimated,  that  there 
was  more  of  caution  than  of  courage  in  his  apprehensions. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  every  one  ran  to  his 
post  with  precipitation,  and  many  ships  were  obliged  to 
cut  their  cables,  in  oriler  to  be  m  readiness.  Sandwich 
commanded  the  van ;  and  though  determined  to  conquer 
or  to  perish,  lie  so  tempered  his  courage  witli  prudence, 
thai  the  whole  fleet  was  visibly  indebted  to  him  for  its 
safetv.  lie  hastened  out  of  the  bay,  where  it  had  been  easy 
for  De  Kuyter  witli  his  fire-ships  to  have  destroyed  tlie 
combined  fleets,  \vhich  were  crowded  togetlier ;  and  by 
this  wise  measure  gave  time  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
commanded  the  main  body,  and  to  Mareschal  d'Etrces, 
admiral  of  the  rear,  to  disengage  themselves.  He  hnnself 
meanwhile  rushed  into  battle  with  the  Hollanders;  and 
by  presenting  himself  to  every  danger,  had  drawn  upon 
him  all  the  bravest  of  the  enemv.  He  killed  \'an  Ghent, 
a  Dutch  admiral,  and  beat  off  his  ship  :  he  sunk  another 
ship,  which  ventured  to  lay  him  aboard :  he  sunk  three 
fire  ships,  which  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  him:  and 
•though  his  vessel  was  torn  in  pieces  with  shot,  and  of  a 
thousand  men  she  contained,  near  six  hundred  were  laid 
dead  upon  the  deck,  he  continued  still  to  thunder  with  all 
his  artillery  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  But  another  fire- 
ship,  more  fortunate  than  the  preceding,  having  laid  hold 
of  his  vessel,  her  destruction  was  now  inevitable.     Warned 

Sanilwich  by  Sir  Edward  Haddock,  his  captain,  he  re- 
kiiied.  fused  to  make  his  escape,  and  bravely  em- 
braced death  as  a  shelter  from  that  ignominy,  which  a  rash 
expression  of  the  duke's,  he  thought,  had  thrown  upon  him. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich,  IDe  Huv- 
ter  remained  not  inactive.  He  attacked  tlie  Duke  of  York, 
and  fought  him  with  such  fury  ibr  above  two  hours,  that, 
of  two  and  thirty  actions,  in  which  that  admiral  had  been 
engaged,  he  declared  this  combat  to  be  the  most  obstinately 
disputed.  The  duke's  ship  was  so  shattered,  that  he  was 
obbged  to  leave  her,  and  remove  his  flag  to  another. 

His  squadron  was  overpowered  with  numbers;  till  Sir 
Joseph  Jordan,  who  had  succeeded  to  Sandwich's  com- 
mand, came  to  his  assistance;  and  the  fight,  being  more 
equally  balanced,  was  continued  till  night,  when  the  Dutch 
retired,  and  were  not  followed  by  the  English.  *  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  fleets  of  the  two  maritime  powers  was 
nearly  equal,  if  it  did  not  rather  fall  more  heavy  on  the 
English.  The  French  suffered  very  little,  because  thev  had 
scaicely  been  engaged  in  the  action;  and  as  this  back- 
wardness is  not  their  national  character,  it  was  concluded 
that  they  had  received  secret  orders  to  spare  their  ships, 
while  the  Dutch  and  English  should  weaken  each  other 
by  their  mutual  animosity.  Almost  all  the  other  actions 
during  the  present  war  tended  to  confirm  this  suspicion. 

It  might  De  deemed  honourable  for  the  Dutch  to  have 
fought  with  some  advantage  the  combined  fleets  of  two 
such  powerful  nations ;  but  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
victory  could  serve  the  purpose  of  De  \\"it,  or  save  his 
country  from  those  calamities,  which  from  every  quarter 
threateued  to  overwiielm  her.  He  had  expected  that  the 
French  would  make  their  attack  on  the  side  of  Maestricht, 
which  was  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a  good  garri- 
son ;  but  Lewis,  taking  advantage  of  his  alliance  with  Co- 
logne, resolved  to  invade  the  enemv  on  that  frontier, 
which  he  knew  to  be  more  feeble  and  defenceless.  The 
armies  of  that  elector  and  those  of  Monster  appeared  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  divided  the  force  and  at- 
tention of  the  States.  The  Dutch  troops,  too  weak  to 
defend  so  extensive  a  frontier,  were  scattered  into  so  many 
towns,  that  no  considerable  body  remained  in  the  field"; 
and  a  strong  garrison  was  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  for- 

14th  May.  tress.  Lcwis  passed  the  Meuse  at  V'istt ; 
Progress  of  ihe  and  laying  siege  to  Orsoi,  a  town  of  the 
leiic  .  ElectorofBrandenburgh's,  but  garrisoned  by 
the  Dutch,  he  carried  it  in  three  days.  He  divided  his 
army,  and  invested  at  once  Burik,  U'esol,  Emerick,  and 
Hhimberp,  four  places  regularly  fortified,  and  not  unpro- 
vided witli  troops :  in  a  few  days  all  these  places  were 
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surrcndu.ed.  A  general  astonishment  had  seized  the  Hol- 
landers, from  the  combination  of  such  powerftil  princes 
against  the  republic  ;  and  no  where  was  resistance  made, 
suitable  to  the  ancient  glory  or  present  greatness  of  the 
state.  Governors  without  experience  commanded  troops 
without  discipline ;  and  despair  iiad  universally  extin- 
guished that  sense  of  honour,  by  which  alone,  men,  in 
such  dangerous  extremities,  can  be  animated  to  a  valorous 
defence. 

Lewis  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  „ 
which  he  prepared  to  pass.  To  all  the  other  "'  '  ""'' 
calamities  of  the  Dutch  was  added  the  extreme  drought 
of  the  season,  by  which  the  greatest  rivers  were  much 
diminished,  and  in  some  iilaces  rendered  fordable.  The 
French  cavalry,  animated  liy  the  presence  of  their  prince, 
full  of  iinpetnous  courage,  but  ranged  in  exact  order,  flung 
themselves  into  the  river:  the  infantry  passed  in  boats:  a 
few  regiments  of  Dutch  appeared  on  tiie  other  side,  who 
were  unable  to  make  resistance.  And  thus  was  executed, 
without  danger,  but  not  without  glory,  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine ;  so  much  celebrated  at  that  time  by  the  flattery  of 
the  French  courtiers,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the 
more  durable  flattery  of  their  poels. 

Each  success  added  courage  to  the  conquerors,  and 
struck  the  vanquished  with  dismay.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  though  prudent  beyond  his  age,  was  but  newly 
advanced  to  the  command,  unacquainted  with  the  army, 
unknown  to  them  ;  and  all  men,  by  reason  of  the  violent 
factions  which  prevailed,  were  uncertain  of  the  authority 
on  which  they  must  depend.  It  was  expected,  that  the 
fort  of  Skiiik,  famous  for  the  sieges  which  it  had  formerly 
sustained,  would  make  some  resistance  ;  but  it  yielded  to 
Turenne  in  a  few  days.  The  same  general  made  himself 
master  of  Arnheim,  Knotzembourg,  and  Niineguen,  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  before  them.  Doesbourg  at  tlie  same 
time  opened  its  gates  to  Lewis ;  soon  after,  Harderwic, 
Anieisfort,  Campen,  Rhenen,  Viane,  Elberg,  Zwol,  Cui- 
lemberg,  Wageninguen,  Locheni,  VVoerden,  fell  into  the 
enemies'  hands.  Groll  and  Deventer  surrendered  to  the 
Mareschal  Luxembourg,  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
Munster.  And  every  hour  brought  to  the  States  news  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  French,  and  of  the  cowardly  de- 
fence of  their  own  garrisons. 

The  Prince  of  ()range,  with  his  small  and  discouraged 
army,  retired  into  the  province  of  Holland ;  where  he  ex- 
pected, from  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  since  all 
human  art  and  courage  failed,  to  be  able  to  make  some  re- 
sistance. The  town  and  province  of  Utrecht  sent  depu- 
ties, and  surrendered  themselves  to  Lewis.  Naerdcn,  a 
place  within  three  leagues  of  Amsterdam,  was  seized  by 
the  B'larquis  of  Rochfort,  and,  had  he  pushed  on  to  Muy- 
den,  he  had  easily  gotten  possession  of  it.  Fourteen  strag- 
glers of  his  army  having  appeared  before  the  gates  of  that 
town,  the  magistrates  sent  tliem  the  keys ;  but  a  servant 
maid,  who  was  alone  indie  castle,  having  raised  the  draw- 
bridge, kept  them  from  taking  possession  of  that  fortress. 
The  magistrates  afterwards,  finding  the  party  so  weak, 
made  them  drunk,  and  took  the  keys  from  them.  Muy- 
den  is  so  near  to  Amsterdam,  that  its  cannon  may  infest 
the  ships  which  enter  that  city. 

Lewis  with  a  splendid  court  made  a  so-  _. 
lemn  entry  into  Utrecht,  full  of  glory,  be- 
cause every  where  attended  with  success ;  though  more 
owing  to  the  cowardice  and  misconduct  of  his  enemies, 
than  to  his  own  valour  or  prudence.  Three  provinces  were 
already  in  his  hands,  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  and  Utrecht; 
Groninghen  was  threatened  :  Friezeland  was  exposed  :  the 
only  difficulty  lay  in  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  and  the  mon- 
arch deliberated"  concerning  the  proper  measures  for  re- 
ducing them.  Conde  and  Turenne  exhorted  him  to  dis- 
mantle all  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  except  a  few ; 
and  fortifying  his  main  army  by  the  garrisons,  put  himself 
in  a  condition  of  pushing  his  conquests.  Louvois,  hoping 
that  the  other  provinces,  weak  and  dismayed,  would  prove 
an  easy  prey,  advised  him  to  keep  possession  of  places 
which  might  afterwards  serve  to  retain  the  peo])le  in  sub- 
jection. His  counsel  was  followed  ;  though  it  was  found, 
soon  alter,  to  have  been  the  most  impolitic. 

Meanwhile  the  people  throughout  the  re-  ronsiernaiinn 
public,  instead  of  collecting  a  noble  indig-  "fl"-  Duich 
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nation  ajpiinst  the  liauglity  conqueror,  discliarsed  tlieir 
rage  upon  tlicirown  unliapj>y  minister,  on  whose  pnulonce 
and  integrity  every  one  tornurly  bestowed  the  merited 
applause:  the  bad  condition  ot'tlie  armies  was  laid  to  his 
cluuge :  the  ill  choice  of  governors  was  ascribed  to  his 
partiality:  as  instances  of  cowardice  inultiplied,  treachery 
was  suspected ;  and  his  former  connexions  with  France 
being  remembered,  the  populace  believed,' tliat  he  and  his 
partisans  had  now  combined  to  lu  tray  them  to  their  most 
mortal  enemy.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  noHvithslaiiding 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  was  looked  on  as  the  only 
saviour  of  the  state;  and  men  were  violently  driven  by 
their  fears  into  his  party,  to  which  they  had  always  been 
led  by  favour  and  inclination. 

Amsterdam  alone  seemed  to  retain  some  courage ;  and 
by  forming  a  legnlar  plan  of  defence,  endeavoured  to  in- 
fuse spirit  into  the  other  cities.  The  magistrates  obliged 
the  burgesses  to  keep  a  strict  watch  :  the  populace,  whom 
want  of  employment  might  engage  to  inutiny,  were  main- 
tained by  regular  pay,  and  armed  for  the  defence  of  the 
public.  Some  slii[<s,  which  lay  useless  in  the  harbour, 
were  refitted,  and  stationed  to  guard  the  city  :  and  the 
sluices  being  opened,  the  neighbouring  country,  without 
regard  to  the  claniage  sustained,  was  laid  under  water. 
All  the  provinces  followed  the  example,  and  scrupled  not, 
in  this  extremity,  to  restore  'o  the  sea  those  fertile  fields, 
which  with  great  art  and  expense  had  been  won  from  it. 

The  States  were  assembled,  to  consider  whether  any 
means  were  left  to  save  the  remains  of  their  lately  flourish- 
ing, and  now  distressed,  commonwealth.  Though  they 
were  surrounded  with  waters,  which  barred  all  access  to 
the  enemy,  their  deliberations  were  not  conducted  with 
that  tranquillity,  which  could  alone  suggest  measures 
proper  to  extricate  them  from  their  present  difficulties. 
The  nobles  gave  their  vote,  that,  provided  their  religion, 
liberty,  and  sovereignty,  could  be  saved,  every  thing  else 
should  without  scruple  be  sacrificed  to  the  conqueror. 
Eleven  towns  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments.  Am- 
sterdam singly  declared  against  all  treaty  with  insolent 
and  triumphant  enemies :  but,  notwithstanding  that  op- 
position, ambassadors  were  despatched  to  implore  the  pity 
of  the  two  combined  moiiarchs.  It  was  resolved  to  sa- 
crifice to  Lewis,  Maestricht,  and  all  the  frontier  towns 
which  lay  without  the  bounds  of  the  seven  provinces; 
and  to  pay  him  a  large  sum  for  the  charges  of  tne  war. 

Lewis  deliberated  with  his  ministers  Louvois  and  Pom- 
ponne,  concerning  the  measures  which  he  should  embrace 
in  the  present  emergence ;  and  fortunately  for  Europe,  he 
still  preferred  the  violent  councils  of  the  former.  lie 
offered  to  evacuate  his  conquests,  on  condition  that  all 
duties  lately  imposed  on  the  commodities  of  France 
should  be  taken  off:  that  the  public  exercise  of  the  Romish 
religion  should  be  permitted  in  the  United  Provinces  ; 
the  churches  shared  with  the  catholics;  and  their  priests 
maintained  by  appointments  from  the  States  :  that  all  the 
frontier  towns  of  the  republic  should  be  yielded  to  him, 
together  witli  Nimcguen,  Skink,  Knrtzeinbourg,  and  that 
part  of  Guelderland  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine;  as  likewise  the  isle  of  Bommel,  that  of  Voom, 
the  fortress  of  St.  Andrew,  those  of  Louvestein  and  Creve- 
cteiir:  that  the  States  should  pay  him  the  sum  of  twenty 
millions  of  livres  for  the  charges  of  the  war :  that  they 
should  every  year  send  him  a  solemn  embassy,  and  present 
him  with  a  golden  medal,  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  preservation  of  that  liberty,  which, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  predecessors,  they  had  formerly 
acquired  :  and  that  they  should  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  King  of  England  :  and  he  allowed  them  but  ten  days 
for  the  acceptiince  of  these  demands. 

The  ambassadors  sent  to  London  met  with  still  worse 
reception  :  no  minister  was  allowed  to  treat  with  them ; 
.and  they  were  retained  in  a  kind  of  confinement.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  rigorous  conduct  of  the  court,  the 
presence  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors  excited  the  sentiments 
of  tender  compassion,  and  even  indigiintion,  among  the 
people  in  general,  especially  among  those  who  could 
foresee  the  aim  and  result  of  those  dangerous  coiin.sels. 
The  two  most  powerful  monarclis,  they  said,  in  F'urope, 
the  one  by  land,  the  other  by  sea,  have,  contrary  to  the 
faith  of  solemn  treaties,  combined  to  exterminate  an  illus- 


trious republic  :  what  a  dismal  prospect  does  their  success 
afford  to  the  neighbours  of  the  one,  and  to  the  subjects  of 
the  other?  Charles  had  formed  the  triple  league,  in  order 
to  restniin  the  power  of  France  :  a  sure  proof  that  he  does 
not  now  err  from  ignorance.  He  had  courted  and  obtained 
the  applauses  of  his  people  by  that  wise  measure :  as  he 
now  adopts  contrary  counsels,  he  must  surely  expect  by 
their  means  to  render  himself  independent  of  his  people, 
whose  sentiments  are  become  so  indifferent  to  him.  During 
tlic  entire  submission  of  the  nation,  and  dutiful  behaviour 
of  the  parliament,  dangerous  projects,  without  provocation, 
are  formed  to  reduce  t!iem  to  subjection;  and  all  the 
foreign  interests  of  the  peojile  are  sacrificed  in  order  the 
more  surely  to  bereave  them  of  their  domestic  liberties.  Lest 
any  instance  of  freedom  should  remain  within  their  view, 
the  United  Provinces,  the  real  barrier  of  England,  must 
be  abandoned  to  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  England; 
and  by  an  universal  combination  of  tyranny  against  laws 
and  liberty,  all  mankind,  who  have  retained,  in  any  degree, 
their  precious,  though  hitherto  precarious,  birthrights,  are 
for  ever  to  submit  to  slavery  and  injustice. 

Though  the  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  his  confederate 
had  engaged  Charles  to  treat  the  Dutch  ambassadors  with 
such  rigour,  he  was  not  altogether  without  uneasiness,  on 
account  of  the  rapid  and  unexpected  progress  of  the 
French  arms.  Were  Holland  entirely  conquered,  itj' 
whole  commerce  and  naval  force,  he  perceivecl,  must  be- 
come an  accession  to  France ;  the  Spanish  Low  Countries 
must  soon  follow;  and  Lewis,  now  independent  of  his 
ally,  would  no  longer  think  it  his  interest  to  support  him 
against  his  discontented  subjects.  Charles,  though  he 
never  carried  his  attention  to  very  distant  consequences, 
could  not  but  foresee  these  obvious  events;  and,  though 
incapable  of  envy  or  jealousy,  he  was  touched  with  anxiety, 
when  he  found  every  thing  yield  to  the  French  arms,  while 
such  vigorous  resistance  was  made  to  his  ovvn.  He  soon 
dismissed  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  lest  they  should  cabal 
among  his  subjects,  who  bore  them  great  favour:  but  he 
sent  over  Buckingham  and  Arlington,  and  soon  after  Lord 
Halifax,  to  negociate  anew  with  the  French  king,  in  the 
present  prosperous  situation  of  that  monarch's  afl'airs. 

These  ministers  passed  through  Holland;  and,  as  they 
were  supposed  to  oring  peace  to  tlie  distressed  republic, 
they  were  every  where  received  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions. "  God  bless  the  King  of  England  !  (Jod  bless  the 
Prince  of  Orange  !  Confusion  to  the  States  !"  This  was 
every  where  the  cry  of  the  populace.  The  ambassadors 
had  several  conferences  with  the  States  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  made  no  reasonable  advances  towards  an 
accommodation.  They  went  to  Utrecht,  where  they  re- 
newed the  league  with  Lewis,  and  agreed,  that  neither  of 
the  kings  should  make  peace  with  Holland  but  by  common 
consent.  They  next  gave  in  their  pretensions,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  articles :  That  tiie  Dutch 
should  give  lip  the  honour  of  the  flag,  without  the  least 
reserve  or  limitation  ;  nor  should  whole  fleets,  even  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  refuse  to  strike  or  lower  their  top-sails  to 
the  smallest  ship,  carrying  the  British  flag:  that  all  per- 
sons guilty  of  treason  against  the  king,  or  of  writing  sedi- 
tious libels,  should,  on  complaint,  be  banished  for  ever  the 
dominions  of  the  States  :  tliat  the  Dutch  should  pay  the 
king  a  million  sterling  towards  the  charges  of  the  war, 
together  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year,  for  permission 
to  fish  on  the  British  seas  :  that  they  should  share  the 
Indian  trade  with  the  Fnglish  :  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  his  descendants  should  enjoy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Provinces;  at  least,  that  they  should  be  invested 
with  the  dignities  of  Stadtholder,  Admiral,  and  General, 
in  as  ample  a  manner  as  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of 
his  ancestors :  and  that  the  Isle  of  VValcheren,  the  city 
and  castle  of  Sluis,  together  with  the  isles  of  Cadsanf, 
Goree,  and  Vorne,  .should  be  put  into  the  king's  hands,  as  ■■ 
a  security  for  the  performance  of  articles. 

The  terms  projiosed  by  Lewis  bereaved  the  republic  of 
all  security  against  any  invasion  by  land  fiom  France  t 
those  demanded  by  Charles  exiiosed  them  eqiiallv  to  an     i 
invasion   by  sea  from    Eni;hma :    and   when   both   were     ' 
united,  tliey  a|ipeared  absolutely  intolerable,  and  reduced     I 
tilt  Hollanders,  who  saw  no  means  of  defence,  to  the  ut- 
most despair.     What  extremely  augmented  their  distress,    i 
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were  the  violent  factions  witli  wliicli  lliey  continncd  to  be 
every  where  agitated.  I)'-  Wil.tno  |iiMlni;ici(ins  ni  defence 
of  his  own  system  of  IiIutIv,  uIuIc:  the  very  I'cMi';  of  the 
commonwealth  was  threatened,  stdl  |iersevcrL-d  m  opjjosing 
the  repeal  of  the  iHrpetiial  eilicl,  now  l)eciinie  the  object  of 
horror  to   the  Dutcli  pii|inlace.    Their  race 

aith  June.  ^^  j^gj  broke  all  bounds,  and  bore  every 
thine  before  it.  They  rose  in  an  insurrection  at  Uort,  and 
by  force  constrained  their  burgomasters  to  sign  the  repeal, 
so  much  demanded.  This  proved  a  signal  of  a  general 
revolt  throughout  all  the  provinces. 

p  .   .   ^,         At  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Middlebourg, 
"™ui;"       Rotterdam,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  and, 

siii<lthol,ier.  trampling  under  foot  the  authoritv  of  their 
ma!;istrates,  obliged  them  to  submit  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  They  expelled  from  their  office  such  as  dis- 
|>leascd  tliem  :'  they  required  the  prince  to  appoint  others 
in  their  place:  and,  agreeably  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
populace  in  all  ages,  provided  they  might  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  their  superiors,  they  expressed  great  indiffer- 
ence fur  the  protection  of  their  civil  liberties. 

The  superior  talents  and  virtues  of  De  Wit  made  him, 
on  this  occasion,  the  chief  object  of  envy,  and  exposed 
him  to  the  utmost  rage  of  popular  prejudice.  Four  assas- 
sins, actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  mistaken  zeal,  had 
assaulted  him  in  the  streets,  and  after  giving  him  many 
wounds,  had  left  him  for  dead.  One  of  them  was 
punished  :  the  others  were  never  questioned  for  the  crime. 
His  brother,  Cornelius,  who  had  behaved  with  prudence 
and  courage  on  board  the  fleet,  was  obliged  by  sickness  to 
come  ashore;  and  he  was  now  confined  to  his  house  at 
Doit.  Some  assassins  broke  in  upon  him ;  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  his  family  and  servants 
could  repel  their  violence.  At  Amsterdam,  the  house  of 
the  brave  De  Huyter,  the  sole  resource  of  the  distressed 
commonwealth,  vvas  surrounded  by  the  enraged  populace ; 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  for  some  time  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger. 

One  'I'ichelaer,  a  barber,  a  man  noted  for  infamy,  ac- 
cused Cornelius  de  Wit  of  endeavouring  by  bribes  to 
engage  him  in  the  design  of  poisoning  the  Prince  of 
Oran>.'e.  The  accusation,  though  attended  with  the  most 
improbable  and  even  absurd  circumstances,  was  greedily 
received  by  the  credulous  multitude;  and  Cornelius  was 
cited  before  a  court  of  -judicature.  The  judges,  either 
blinded  by  the  same  |irejudices,  or  not  daring  to  oppose 
the  popular  torrent,  condemned  him  to  suffer  the  question. 
This  man,  viiho  had  bravely  served  his  country  in  war, 
and  who  had  been  invested  with  the  highest  dignities,  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  inost  inhuman  torments.  Amidst  the  severe 
agonies  which  he  endured,  he  still  made  protestations  of 
his  innocence,  and  frequently  repeated  an  ode  of  Horace, 
which  contained  sentiments  suited  to  his  deplorable 
condition : 

Jiistum  et  lenacem  propositi  virum,  ice' 

Tlie  judges,  however,  condemned  him  to  lose  his  offices, 
and  to  be  banished  the  commonwealth.  The  pensionary, 
who  had  not  been  terrified  from  performing  the  part  of  a 
kind  brother  and  faithful  friend  during  this  prosecution, 
resolved  not  to  desert  him  on  account  of  the  unmerited 
infamy  which  was  endeavoured  to  be  thrown  upon  him. 
He  came  to  his  brother's  prison,  determined  to  accompany 
him  to  the  place  of  his  exile.  The  signal  was  given  to 
Massacre oi  iiie  thc  populace.  They  rose  in  arms:  they 
I)t  Wiis.  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  prison ;  they 
pulled  out  the  two  brothers ;  and  a  thousand  hands  vied 
who  should  first  be  imbrued  in  their  blood.  Even  their 
death  did  not  satiate  the  brutal  rage  of  the  multitude. 
They  exercised  on  the  dead  bodies  of  those  virtuous  citi- 

t  Wliich  may  be  thus  (ranslatetl ; 


The  in.nn.  whose  min- 
PursufS  some  greatly 

Willi  unilivene.l  ai 
Serene  l>eli"l.ls  llie  an 
Nor  can  ttieir  ciamnn 

His  stubburii  liuiiuu 

,  on  virloe 
so.,iJ  IntPii 

"r'yrro,v,l 
s,  lierce  an 

Not  the  proiui  tyrant 

Nor  storms,  that  Iruin 

The  lawless  surees 

s  fiercest  lli 
tti*-ir  (liirk 
VHke; 

zens,  indignities  too  shocking  to  be  recited  ;  and  till  tired 
with  their  own  fury,  they  permitted  not  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  to  approach,  or  to  bestow  on  them  the  honours 
of  a  funeral,  silent  and  unattended. 

The  massacre  of  the  De  Wits  put  an  end  for  the  time 
to  the  remains  of  their  party ;  and  all  men,  from  fear, 
inclination,  or  prudence,  concurred  in  expressing  the  most 
implicit  obedience  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  republic, 
though  half  subdued  by  foreign  force,  and  as  yet  dismayed 
by  its  misfortunes,  was  now  firmly  united  under  one  leader, 
and  began  to  collect  the  remains  of  its  pristine  vigour. 
V\  illiam,  worthy  of  that  heroic  family  from  goo,i  mmiuct 
which  he  sprang,  adopted  sentiments  be-  °'  ""=  frince. 
coming  the  head  of  a  brave  and  free  people.  He  bent  all 
his  efforts  against  the  public  enemy  :  lie  sought  not  against 
his  country  anv  advantages  which  might  be  dangerous  to 
civil  liberty.  Those  intolerable  conditions  demanded  by 
their  insolent  enemies,  he  exhorted  the  States  to  reject 
with  scorn ;  and  by  his  advice  they  put  an  end  to  negoci- 
ations,  which  served  only  to  break  the  courage  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  delay  the  assistance  of  their  allies. 
He  showed  them,  that  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the 
people,  aided  by  the  advantages  of  situation,  would  still 
oe  suflRcieiit,  if  they  abandoned  not  themselves  to  der^ipair, 
to  resist,  at  least  retard,  the  progress  of  their  enemies,  and 
preserve  the  remaining  provinces,  till  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  sensible  of  the  common  danger,  could  come  to 
their  relief.  He  represented,  that  as  envy  at  their  opulence 
and  liberty  had  produced  this  mighty  combination  against 
them,  thev  would  in  vain  expect  by  concessions  to  satisfy 
foes,  whose  pretensions  were  as  little  bounded  by  modera- 
tion as  by  justice.  He  exhorted  them  to  remember  the 
generous  value  of  their  ancestors,  who  yet  in  tlie  infancy 
of  the  state  preferred  liberty  to  every  human  considera- 
tion ;  and  rousing  their  spirits  to  an  obstinate  defence, 
repelled  all  the  power,  riches,  and  military  discipline  of 
Spain.  And  he  professed  himself  willing  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  and  hoped,  that  as 
they  had  honoured  him  with  the  same  affection  which 
their  ancestors  paid  to  the  former  Princes  of  Orange,  they 
would  second  his  efforts  with  the  same  constancy  and 
manly  fortitude. 

The  spirit  of  the  young  prince  infused  itself  into  his 
hearers.  Those  who  lately  entertained  thoughts  of  yield- 
ing their  necks  to  subjection,  were  now  bravely  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  haughty  victor,  and  to  defend  those 
last  remains  of  their  native  sod,  of  which  neither  the 
irruptions  of  Lewis,  nor  the  inundation  of  waters,  had  as 
yet  bereaved  them.  Should  even  the  ground  fad  them  on 
which  they  might  combat,  they  were  still  resolved  not  to 
vielil  the  generous  strife;  but  flying  to  their  settlements 
in  the  Indies,  erect  a  new  empire  in  those  remote  region.s, 
and  preserve  alive,  even  in  the  climates  of  slaverv,  that 
libertv,  of  which  Europe  was  become  unworthy.  Already 
tliev  concerted  measures  for  executing  this  extraordinary 
resolution  ;  and  found  that  the  vessels  contained  in  their 
harbours  could  transport  above  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants to  the  East  Indies. 

The  combined  princes,  finding  at  last  some  appearance 
of  opposition,  bent  all  their  efforts  to  seduce  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  whose  valour  and  conduct  the  f.ite  of  the  com- 
monwealth entirelv  depended.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
province  of  Holland  was  offered  him,  and  the  |)rotection 
of  England  and  France,  to  insure  him  as  well  against  the 
invasion  of  foreign  enemies,  as  the  insurrection  of  his  sub- 
jects. All  proposals  were  generously  rejected,  and  the 
prince  declared  his  resolution  to  retire  into  Germany,  and 
to  pass  his  life  in  hunting  on  his  lands  there,  rather  than 
abandon  the  liberty  of  his  country,  or  betray  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  When  Buckingham  urged  the  inevitable 
destruction  which  hung  over  the  United  Provinces,  and 
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With  all 


dread  bolt  that  shakes  the  pole 
purpose  of  his  soul 
its  power  can  shake. 
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askuil  liini,\vlicllicr  lie  did  not  see  tlial  tlie  coinmoiivvealth 
was  niine<l  I  T/itie  is  one  certiiin  means,  replied  tht 
prince,  hi/  irliic/i  I  am  lie  sure  never  to  see  mi)  countri/s 
ruin  :  I  uill  die  in  the  last  tlitcli. 

Tlie  people  in  1  loUand  bud  been  nuicli  incited  to  espouse 
the  prince's  party,  liy  tbe  liopes  that  tlie  King  of  England, 
pleased  with  his  nephew's  elevation,  would  abandon  those 
dans.'eroiis  ensrijenienls  into  which  he  had  entered,  and 
wqnld  aftord  his  protection  to  the  distressed  republic.  Hut 
all  these  hopes  were  soon  found  to  be  fallacious.  Cliarles 
still  persisted  in  his  alliance  with  France  ;  and  the  com- 
bined fleets  approached  the  coast  of  Holland,  with  an 
English  armv  on  board,  commanded  by  Count  Schom- 
ber?.  It  is  pretended  that  an  unusual  tide  carried  them 
off  the  coast;  and  that  Providence  thus  jnterposed,  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  to  save  the  republic  from  the  im- 
minent danjier  to  which  it  was  exposed.  A'ery  tempestu- 
ous weather,  it  is  certain,  prevailed  all  the  rest  of  the 
season ;  and  the  combined  fleets  either  were  blown  to  a 
distance,  or  durst  not  approach  a  coast  which  might  |)iove 
fatal  to  them.  Lewis,  findiui:  that  his  enemies  gatliered 
couraL'e  behind  their  inundations,  and  that  no  further  suc- 
cess was  likelv  for  the  present  to  attend  his  arms,  had  re- 
tired to  X'crsa'illes. 

The  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded  the  subjection  of 
Holland  as  the  forenmner  of  their  own  slavery,  and  re- 
tained no  hopes  of  defending  themselves,  should  sucli  a 
mighty  accession  be  made  to  the  already  exorbitant  power 
of  France.  Tlie  emperor,  though  he  lay  at  a  distance,  and 
was  naturally  slow  in  his  undertakings,  began  to  put  him- 
self in  motion;  Brandenburgh  showed  a  disposition  to 
support  the  States ;  Spain  had  sent  some  forces  to  their 
assistance ;  and  by  the  present  efl'orts  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  prospect  of  relief  from  their  allies,  a  dif- 
ferent face  of  affairs  besan  already  to  appear.  Groninghen 
was  the  first  place  that  stopped  the  progress  of  the  enemy: 
the  Bishop  of  Munster  was  repulsed  from  before  that  town, 
and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  loss  and  dishonour. 
Naerden  was  attempted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange;  but 
Maieschal  Luxemburgh,  breaking  in  upon  his  entrench- 
ments, with  a  sudden  irruption,  obliged  him  to  abandon 
the  enterprise. 

A  D  1C71  There  was  no  ally  on  whom  the  Dutch 
jih  r^b.' '  more  relied  for  assistance,  than  the  parlia- 
A  pariianipiii.  rngut  of  Ent:land,  which  the  king's  necessi- 
ties at  last  obbsred  him  to  assemble.  The  eyes  of  all  men, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  were  fixed  on  this  session,  which 
met  after  iroroiiations  continued  for  near  two  years.  It 
was  evident  how  much  the  king  dreaded  the  assembling 
of  his  parliament;  and  the  discontents  universally  excited 
by  the  bold  measures  entered  into,  both  in  foreign  and 
domestic  administration,  had  given  but  too  just  foundation 
for  his  apprehensions. 

The  king  however,  in  his  speech,  addressed  them  witli 
all  the  appearance  of  cordiality  and  confidence.  He  said, 
that  he  would  have  assembled  them  sooner,  had  he  not 
been  desirous  to  allow  them  leisure  for  attending  their 
private  affairs,  as  well  as  to  give  his  people  respite  from 
taxes  and  impositions  :  that,  since  their  last  meeting,  he 
had  been  forced  into  a  war,  not  only  just  but  necessary ; 
necessary  both  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  : 
that  in  order  to  have  peace  at  home,  while  he  had  war 
abroad,  he  had  issued  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to  dis- 
senters, and  had  found  many  good  effects  to  result  from 
that  measure :  that  he  heard  of  some  exceptions  which 
had  been  taken  to  this  exercise  of  power ;  but  he  would 
tell  them  plainly,  that  he  was  resolved  to  stick  to  his  de- 
claration :  and  would  be  much  offended  at  any  contradic- 
tion :  and  that  though  a  rumour  had  berin  spread,  as  if 
the  new  levied  army  had  been  intended  to  control  law 
and  property,  he  regarded  that  jealousy  as  so  frivolous, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  augment  his  forces  next  spring, 
and  did  not  cloubt  but  they  would  consider  the  necessity 
of  them  in  their  supplies.  The  rest  of  the  business  he  left 
to  the  chancellor. 

The  chanc!  Ilor  enlarged  on  the  same  topics,  and  added 
many  extraordinary  positions  of  his  own.  He  told  them, 
that  the  Hollanders  were  the  common  eaemies  of  all 
monarchies,  esjiecially  that  of  England,  th'ir  only  com- 
petitor for  commerce  and  naval  power,  and  the  sole  ob- 


stacle to  tlieir  views  of  attaining  an  universal  empire,  as 
extensive  as  that  of  ancient  Home  :  ,that,  even  during  their 
present  distress  and  danger,  they  were  so  intoxicated  with 
these  ambitious  projects,  as  to  slight  all  treaty,  nay  to  re- 
fuse all  cessation  of  hostilities  :  that  the  king,  in  entering 
on  this  war,  did  no  more  than  prosecute  those  maxims 
which  had  engaged  the  parliament  to  advise  and  approve 
of  the  last ;  and  he  might  therefore  safely  say,  that  it  vas 
Ihtir  war:  that  the  States  being  the  eternal  enemies  of 
En!;laiid,  both  by  interest  and  inclination,  the  parliament 
had  wisely  judged  it  necessary  to  extirpate  llieiii,  and  had 
laid  it  down  as  an  eternal  maxim,  that  ikUinlu  est  Car- 
tliujio,  this  hostile  government  by  all  means  is  to  be  sub- 
verted :  and  that  though  the  Ciitcli  pretended  to  have 
assurances  that  the  parliament  would  furnish  no  supplies 
to  the  king,  he  was  confident  that  this  hope,  in  which  they 
extremely  trusted,  would  soon  fail  them. 

Before  the  Commons  entered  upon  business,  there  lay 
before  tlicm  an  affair,  which  discovered,  beyond  a  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  king;  and 
the  measures  taken  upon  it  ])roved  that  the  House  was 
not  at  present  in  a  disposition  to  submit  to  them.  It  had 
been  the  constant  undisputed  practice,  ever  since  tlie  par- 
liament in  1604,  for  tlie  House,  in  case  of  any  vacancy, 
to  issue  out  writs  for  new  elections;  and  the  chancellor, 
who,  before  that  time,  had  had  some  precedents  in  his 
favour,  had  ever  afterwards  abstained  from  all  exercise  of  i 
that  authority.  This  indeed  was  one  of  the  first  steps  I 
which  the  Commons  had  taken  in  establishing  and  guard- 
ing their  privileges;  and  nothing  could  be  more  requisite 
than  this  precaution,  in  order  to  prevent  the  clandestine 
issuing  of  writs,  and  to  insure  a  fair  and  free  election. 
No  one  but  so  desperate  a  minister  as  Shaftesbury,  who 
had  entered  into  a  regular  plan  for  reducing  the  people  to 
subjection,  could  have  enteitained  thoughts  of  breaking  in 
upon  a  practice  so  reasonable  and  so  well  established,  or 
could  have  hoped  to  succeed  in  so  bold  an  enterprise. 
Several  members  had  taken  their  seats  upon  irregular 
writs  issued  by  the  chancellor;  but  the  House  was  no 
sooner  assembled,  and  the  speaker  jilaced  in  the  •chair, 
than  a  motion  was  made  against  them  ;  and  the  members 
themselves  had  the  modesty  to  withdraw.  Their  election 
was  declared  null ;  and  the  new  writs,  in  the  usual  form, 
were  issued  by  the  speaker. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Commons  had  the  appear- 
ance of  some  more  complaisance;  but  in  reality  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence. 
They  entered  a  resolution,  that  in  order  to  supply  his 
majesty's  extraordinary  occasions,  for  that  was  the  ex- 
pression employed,  they  would  grant  eighteen  months' 
assessment,  at  the  rale  of  70,000  pounds  a  month,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  1,260,000  pounds.  Though  unwilling 
to  come  to  a  violent  breach  with  the  king,  they  would  not 
express  the  least  approbation  of  the  war ;  and  they  gave 
him  the  jirospect  of  this  supjily,  only  that  they  might 
have  permission  to  proceed  iieaceably  in  the  redress  of 
the  other  grievances,  of  which  they  had  such  reason  to  ■ 
complain. 

No  grievance  was  more  alarming,  both  on  account  of  the 
secret  views  from  which  it  proceeded,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  might  attend  it,  than  the  declaration  of 
indulgence.  A  remonstrance  was  immediately  framed 
against  that  exercise  of  prerogative.  The  king  defended 
his  measure.  The  Commons  persisted  in  their  opposition 
to  it ;  and  they  represented  that  such  a  practice,  if  ad- 
mitted, mii'lit  tend  to  interrupt  the  free  course  of  the  laws, 
and  alter  the  legislative  power,  which  had  always  been 
acknowledged  to  reside  in  the  king  and  the  two  Ileuses. 
All  men  were  in  expectation  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
this  extraordinary  affair.  The  king  seemed  engaged  in 
honour  to  support  his  measure  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
all  opposition,  he  had  positively  declared  that  he  would 
support  it.  The  Commons  were  obliged  to  persevere,  not 
only  because  it  was  dishonourable  to  be  foiled,  where  they 
could  plead  such  strong  reasons,  but  also  because,  if  the 
king  prevailed  in  his  pretensions,  an  end  seemed  to  be  put  ' 
to  all  the  legal  limitations  of  the  constitution. 

It  is  evident  that  Charles  was  now  come  to  that  delicate 
crisis  which  he  ought  at  first  to  have  foreseen,  when  he 
embraced  those  desperate  counsels;  and  his  resolutions, 
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in  sucli  tin  event,  ouglit  long  ago  to  liave  been  entirely 
fixed  and  determined.  Besides  liis  usual  guards,  lie  liad 
an  army  encamped  at  Blacklieatli,  under  tlie  command  of 
Maresclial  Schoniberg,  a  foreigner;  and  many  of  tlie  offi- 
cers were  of  the  catholic  religion.  His  ally,  tlie  French 
king,  he  might  expect,  would  second  him,  if  force  became 
requisite  for  restraining  his  disconte^ited  subjects,  and  sup- 
porting the  measures  which,  by  common  consent,  they  had 
agreed  to  pursue.  But  the  king  was  startled,  when  he 
approached  so  dangerous  a  precipice  as  that  which  lay 
before  him.  Were  violence  once  offered,  there  covdd  be 
no  return,  lie  saw,  to  mutual  confidence  and  trust  with  his 
people;  the  perils  attending  foreign  succours,  especially 
from  so  mighty  a  prince,  were  sufficiently  apparent ;  and 
the  success  which  his  own  arms  had  met  willi  in  the  war, 
was  not  so  great  as  to  increase  his  authority,  or  terrify  the 
malcontents  from  opposition.  The  desire  of  power,  like- 
wise, which  had  engaged  Charles  in  these  precipitate 
measures,  had  less  proceeded,  we  may  observe,  from  am- 
bition, than  from  love  of  ease.  Strict  limitations  of  the 
constitution  rendered  the  conduct  of  business  complicated 
and  troublesome;  and  it  was  impossible  for  bmi,  without 
much  contrivance  and  intrigue,  to  procure  the  money  ne- 
cessary for  his  pleasures,  or  even  for  the  regular  support 
of  government.  When  the  prospect,  therefore,  of  such 
dangerous  opposition  presented  itself,  the  same  love  of 
ease  inclined  him  to  retract  what  it  seemed  so  difficult  to 
maintain  ;  and  his  turn  of  mind,  naturally  pliant  and  care- 
less, made  him  find  little  objection  to  a  measure  which  a 
more  haughty  prince  would  have  embraced  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance.  That  he  might  yield  with  the  belter  grace, 
he  asked  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Peers,  who  advised 
Declaration  of  "'"' '°  com|'l.V  with  the  Commons.  Accord- 
indiilseiice  re-  iiigly  the  king  sent  for  the  declaration,  and 
'^""'-  with  his  own  hands  broke  the  seals.     The 

Commons  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  with  this 
measure,  and  the  most  entire  duty  to  his  majesty.  Charles 
assured  them  that  he  would  willingly  pass  any  law  offered 
him,  which  might  tend  to  give  them  satisfaction  in  all 
their  just  grievances. 

ShaftesBury,  when  he  found  the  king  recede  at  once 
from  so  capital  a  point,  which  he  had  publicly  declared  his 
resolution  to  maintain,  concluded  tnat  all  schemes  for 
enlarging  royal  authority  were  vanished,  and  that  Charles 
was  utterly  incapable  of  pursuing  such  difficult  and  such 
hazardous  measures.  The  jiarliament,  he  foresaw,  might 
push  their  inquiries  into  those  counsels,  which  were  so 
generally  odious;  and  the  king,  from  the  same  facility  of 
disposition,  might  abandon  his  ministers  to  their  vengeance. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  his  peace  in  time  with  that 

Karty  which  was  likely  to  predominate,  and  to  atone  for  all 
is  violences  in  favour  of  monarchy,  by  like  violences  in 
opposition  to  it.  Never  turn  was  more  sudden,  or  less 
calculated  to  save  appearances.  Immediately,  he  entered 
into  all  the  cabals  of^the  country  party ;  and  discovered 
to  them,  perhaps  magnified,  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the 
court,  in  which  he  himself  had  borne  so  deep  a  share.  He 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  that  party,  who  stood  in 
need  of  so  able  a  leader;  and  no  (juestions  were  asked 
with  regard  to  his  late  apostasy.  Tlie  various  factions  into 
which  the  nation  had  been  divided,  and  the  many  sud- 
den revolutions  to  which  the  public  had  been  exposed, 
had  tended  much  to  debauch  tlie  minds  of  men,  and  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  honour  and  decorum  in  their  public 
conduct. 

But  the  parliament,  though  satisfied  with  the  king's 
compliance,  had  not  lost  all  those  apprehensions,  to  which 
the  measures  of  the  court  had  given  so  much  foundation. 
A  law  passed  for  imposing  a  test  on  all  who  should  enjoy 
any  public  office.  Besides  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  receiving  the  sacrament  in  the  esta- 
blisiied  church,  they  were  obliged  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  ti-ansubstantiation.  As  the  dissenters  had 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Commons  against  the  king's 
declaration  of  indulgence,  and  seemed  resolute  to  accept 
of  no  toleration  in  any  illeg;!!  manner,  they  had  acquired 
great  favour  with  the  parliament;  and  a  project  was 
adopted  to  unite  the  whole  protestant  interest  against  the 
common  c  nciny,  who  now  began  to  a|ipcar  formidable.  A 
bill  passed  the  Commons  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  the 


protestant  nonconformists ;  but  met  with  some  difficulties, 
at  least  delays,  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  resolution  for  supply  was  carried  into  a  law;  as  a 
recompence  to  the  king  for  his  concessions.  An  act,  like- 
wise, of  general  pardon  and  indemnity  was  passed,  which 
screened  the  ministers  from  all  further  inquiry.  The  |)ar- 
liament  probably  thought,  that  the  best  method  of  re- 
claiming the  criminals  was  to  show  them  that  their  case 
was  not  desperate.  Even  the  remonstrance,  which  the 
Commons  voted,  of  their  grievances,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  proof,  that  their  anger  was,  for  the  time,  somewhat  ap- 
peased. N'oiie  of  the  capital  points  are  there  touched  on  ; 
the  breach  of  the  triple  league,  the  French  alliance,  or  the 
shutting  up  of  the  exchequer.  The  sole  grievances  men- 
lioned  are,  an  arbitrary  imposition  on  coals  for  providing 
convoys,  the  exercise  of  martial  law,  the  quartering  and 
pressing  of  soldiers  ;  and  they  prayed,  that,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  the  whole  army  should  be  disbandtd. 
The  king  gave  them  a  gracious,  though  an  evasive,  answer. 
When  business  was  finished,  the  two  Houses 
adjourned  themselves.  '    '^'^  ' 

Though  the  king  had  receded  from  l<is  declaration  of 
indulgence,  and  thereby  had  tacitly  relinquished  the  dis- 
pensing power,  he  was  stdl  resolved,  notwithstanding  his 
bad  success  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  persevere  in  his 
alliance  with  France,  and  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  conse- 
quently in  all  those  secret  views,  whatever  they  were,  which 
depended  on  diose  fatal  measures.  The  money,  granted 
by  parliament,  sufficed  to  equip  a  fleet,  of  which  Prince 
Rupert  was  declared  admiral :  for  the  duke  was  set  aside 
by  the  test.  Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  the  Earl  of  Ossory 
commanded  under  the  prince.  A  French  squadron  joined 
them,  commanded  by  D'Etrees.  The  com-  eatii  Way. 
bined  fleets  set  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Sea-fieht. 
Holland,  and  found  the  enemy,  lying  at  anchor,  within 
the  sands  at  Schonvelt.  There  is  a  natural  confusion 
attending  sea-fights,  even  beyond  other  military  transac- 
tions, derived  from  the  precarious  operations  of  winds  and 
tides,  as  well  as  from  the  smoke  and  darkness  in  which 
every  thing  is  there  involved.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
accounts  of  those  battles  are  apt  to  contain  uncertainties 
and  contradictions;  especially  when  delivered  by  writers 
of  the  hostile  nations,  who  take  pleasure  in  exalting  the 
advantages  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  depressing  those 
of  the  enemy.  All  we  can  say  with  certainty  of  this  battle 
is,  that  both  sides  boasted  of  the  victory ;  and  we  may 
thence  infer,  that  the  event  was  not  decisive.  The  Dutch, 
being  near  home,  retired  into  their  harbours.  In  a  week 
they  were  refitted,  and  presented  themselves  again  to  the 
combined  fleets.  A  new  action  ensued,  not  ^,|,  j^^,, 
more  decisive  than  the  foregoing.  It  was  not  Anmiie' 
fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  either  side ;  sea-figi;i. 
but  whether  the  Dutch  or  the  allies  first  retired,  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  loss  in  the  former  of  these 
actions  fell  chiefly  on  the  French,  whom  the  English,  diffi- 
dent of  their  intentions,  took  care  to  place  under  their  own 
squadrons ;  and  they  thereby  exposed  them  to  all  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  There  seems  not  to  have  been  a  ship  lost 
on  either  side  in  the  second  engagement. 

It  was  sufficient  glory  to  De  Ruyter,  that,  witli  a  fleet 
nnich  inferior  to  the  combined  squadrons  of  France  and 
England,  he  could  fight  them  without  any  notable  dis- 
advantage ;  and  it  was  sufficient  victory,  that  he  could 
defeat  the  project  of  a  descent  in  Zealand,  which,  had  it 
taken  place,  had  endangered,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth.  Prince 
Rupert  was  also  suspected  not  to  favour  the  king's  pro- 
jects for  subduing  Holland,  or  enlarging  his  authority  at 
home  ;  and  from  these  motives,  he  was  thought  not  to 
liave  pressed  so  hard  on  the  enemy,  as  his  well-known 
valour  gave  reason  to  expect.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
that,  during  this  war,  thongli  the  English,  with  their  allies, 
much  over-matched  the  Hollanders,  they  were  not  able  to 
gain  any  advantage  over  them ;  while,  in  the  former  war, 
though 'often  overborne  by  numbers,  they  still  exerted 
themselves  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  always  acquired 
great  renown,  sometimes  even  signal  victories.  But  they 
were  disgusted  at  the  present  measures,  which  they  deein- 
ed  pernicious  to  their  counlrv  ;  they  were  not  satisfied  in 
the  justice  of  the  quarrel ;  and  they  entertained  a  perpetual 
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jealousy  of  llieir  confederates,  whom,  liail  they  been  per- 
niilteil,  they  would,  with  nuich  more  pleasure,  liave  de- 
stroyed, than  even  the  enemy  tlieniselves. 

11  I'riuce  IJupert  was  not  favourable  to  the  designs  of 
the  court,  he  enjoyed  as  little  favour  from  the  court,  at 
least  from  the  duke,  who,  thoush  he  could  no  lon>;er  com- 
mand the  Heet,  stdl  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  the 
admiralty.  The  prince  complained  of  a  total  want  of  every 
thine,  powder,  shot,  provisions,  beer,  and  even  water ;  and 
he  went  into  harbour,  that  he  might  rctit  his  ships,  and  sii()- 
ply  thoir  numerous  necessities.  After  some  weeks  he  was 
iiihAus  refitted,  and  he  again  put  to  sea.  The  hos- 
Aiv.ii..r'  tile  fleets  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and 
s«..iiBiic.  fo,,»|,i  tlie  last  battle,  whicli,  durini;  the 
course  of  so  many  years,  these  neighbounns:  maritime 
powers  have  disputed  witli  each  other.  I)e  Kuvter,  and 
under  him  Tromp,  commanded  the  Dutch  in  this  action, 
as  in  the  two  former :  for  the  I'riiice  of  Orange  had  recon- 
ciled tliese  gallant  rivals ;  and  they  retained  nothing  of 
their  former  animosity,  exrenl  that  emulation,  which  made 
them  exert  themselves  wiili  more  distinguished  bravery 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  Brankert  was  op- 
posed to  D'Etrees,  De  lluyter  to  Prince  Rupert,  Tioinp  to 
Sprague.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  actions  tliese 
brave  admirals  last  mentioned  had  still  selected  each  other 
as  the  only  antagonists  worthy  eadi  others'  valour ;  and 
no  decisive  advantage  had  as  yet  been  gained  by  eitlier  of 
them.  They  fought  in  this  battle  as  if  there  were  no  mean 
between  death  and  victory. 

D'Etrees  and  all  the  French  squadron,  except  Rear-Ad- 
miral  JNIartel,  keit  at  a  distance,  and  Brankert,  instead  of 
attacking  them,  bore  down  to  the  assistance  of  De  Ruy- 
ter,  who  was  engaged  in  furious  combat  with  Prince  Ru- 
pert. On  no  occasion  did  the  prince  acquire  more  de- 
served honour:  his  conduct,  as  well  as  valour,  shone  out 
with  signal  lustre.  Having  disengaged  his  si]iiadron  from 
the  numerous  enemies  with  whom  he  was  every  where 
surrounded,  and  having  joined  Sir  John  Chichley,  liis 
rear-admiral,  who  had  been  separated  from  him,  he  made 
baste  to  the  relief  of  Sprague,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
Tromp's  squadron.  The  Koval  Prince,  in  which  Sprague 
first  engaged,  was  so  disabled,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
hoist  his  flag  on  board  tlie  St.  George ;  while  Tromp  was 
for  a  like  reason  obliged  to  quit  his  ship,  the  Golden  Lion, 
and  go  on  board  the  Comet.  The  light  was  renewed  with 
the  utmost  fury  by  these  valorous  rivals,  and  by  the  rear- 
admirals,  their  seconds.  Ossory,  rear-admiral  to  Sprague, 
was  preparing  to  board  Tromp,  when  he  saw  the  St. 
George  terribly  torn,  and  in  a  manner  disabled.  Sprasue 
was  leaving  her,  in  order  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board  a  third 
ship,  and  return  to  the  charge;  when  a  sliot,  which  had 
p.Tssed  through  the  St.  George,  took  his  boat,  and  sunk 
tier.  The  admiral  w.is  drowned,  to  the  great  regret  of 
Tromp  himself,  who  bestowed  on  his  valour  the  deserved 
praises. 

Prince  Rupert  found  affairs  in  this  dangerous  situation, 
and  saw  most  of  the  ships  in  Spi"ague's  squadron  disabled 
from  fight.  The  engagement  liowever  was  renewed,  and 
became  very  close  ami  bloody.  The  prince  threw  the 
enemy  into  disorder.  To  increase  it,  he  sent  among  them 
two  fire-ships;  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  signal  to  the 
French  to  bear  down;  whicli  if  they  had  done,  a  decisive 
victorv  must  have  ensued ;  but  the  prince,  when  he  saw 
that  tfiey  neglected  his  signal,  and  observed  that  most  of 
his  ships  were  in  no  condition  to  keep  the  sea  long,  wisely 
provided  for  their  safety  by  making  easv  sail  towards  the 
English  coast.  The  victory  in  this  battle  was  as  doubtful, 
as  in  all  the  actions  fought  during  the  present  war. 

The  turn  which  the  affairs  of  the  Hollanders  took  by 
land,  was  more  favourable.  The  Prince  of  Orange  be- 
sieged and  took  Naerden ;  and  from  this  success  gave  his 
country  reason  to  hope  for  still  more  pros|)erous  enter- 
prises. Montecuculi,  who  commanded  the  imperialists 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  deceived,  by  the  most  artful  conduct, 
the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Turenne,  and  making  a 
sudden  march,  set  down  liefore  Bonne.  The  Prince  of 
Orange's  conduct  was  no  less  masterly ;  while  he  eluded 
all  the  French  generals,  and  leaving  them  behind  him, 
joined  his  army  to  that  of  the  imperialists.  Bonne  was 
taken  in  a  few  days :  several  other  places  in  the  electorate 


of  Cologne  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  allies ;  and  the  com- 
municatKin  being  thus  cut  off  between  France  and  tlic 
I'nitrd  Provinces,  Lewis  was  obliged  to  recall  his  forces, 
and  to  abandon  all  his  conquests  w  ilh  greater  vapidity  than 
he  had  at  first  made  them.  The  taking  of  .Maistriclitwas 
the  only  advantage  which  lie  g-aimd  this  campaign. 

A  con!;ress  was  opened  at  Culounc,  under  toiujess  of 
the  mediation  of  Sweden ;  but  with  small  cuiosne. 
hopes  of  success.  The  demands  of  the  two  kings  were 
such  as  must  have  reduced  the  Hollanders  to  perpetual 
servitude.  In  proportion  as  the  aH'airs  of  the  States  rose, 
the  kings  sunk  in  their  demands  ;  but  the  States  still  sunk 
lower  in  their  ofl'ers ;  and  it  was  found  impossible  for  the 
parties  ever  to  agree  on  any  conditions.  Alter  the  French 
evacuated  Holland, the  congress  broke  up;  and  the  seizure 
of  Prince  William  of  Furstenburgh  by  the  imperialists  af- 
forded the  French  and  English  a  good  pretence  lor  leaving 
Cologne.  The  Dutch  ambassadors,  in  their  memorials, 
expressed  all  the  haughtiness  and  disdain,  so  natural  to  a 
free  st.ite,  which  had  met  with  such  unmerited  ill  usage. 

The  parli.iment  of  England  was  now  as-  "mhoci. 
sembleii,  and  discovered  much  greater  symp-  '*  p-tlian^nt. 
toms  of  ill  humour  than  had  appeared  in  the  last  session. 
They  had  seen  for  some  time  a  negociation  of  marriage 
carried  on  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Archduchess 
of  Inspruc,  a  cailiolic  of  the  Austrian  family ;  and  they 
had  made  no  opposition.  But  when  that  negociation 
failed,  and  the  duke  applied  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Modena,  then  in  close  alliance  with  France  ;  this  circum- 
stance, joined  to  so  many  other  grounds  of  discontent, 
raised  the  Commons  into  a  flame,  and  they  remonstrated 
with  the  greatest  zeal  against  the  intended  marriage.  The 
king  told  them,  that  their  remonstrance  came  too  late ;  and 
that  the  marriage  was  already  agrei  d  on,  and  even  cele- 
brated by  proxy.  The  Commons  still  insisted ;  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  govern- 
ment, they  voted  the  standing  army  a  grievance,  and  de- 
clared, that  tliev  yvould  grant  no  more  supply,  unless  it 
appeared,  that  Oie  Dutch  were  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse  all 
reasonable  conditions  of  peace.  To  cut  short  these  disa- 
greeable attacks,  the  king  resolved  to  prorogue  the  parlia- 
ment;  and  with  that  intention  he  came  un-  „ 
expectedly  to  the  House  of  Peer-,  and  sent 
the  usher  to  summon  the  Commons.  It  happened,  that 
the  speaker  and  the  usher  nearly  met  at  the  door  of  the 
House  ;  but  the  speaker  being  within,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers suddenly  shut  the  door,  and  cried.  To  the  chair, 
to  llie  chair ;  while  others  cried,  Tlie  black  rod  'is  at  (he 
door.  The  speaker  was  hurried  to  the  chair,  and  the  fol- 
lowing motions  were  instantly  made :  that  the  alliance 
yvith  France  is  a  grievance  ;  that  the  evil  counsellors  about 
the  king  are  a  grievance ;  that  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  is 
a  grievance,  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted  or  employed.  There 
yvas  a  general  cry.  To  the  qutslion,  to  the  i/uistioii :  but, 
the  usher  knocking  violently  at  the  door,  the  speaker  leaped 
from  the  chair,  and  the  House  rose  in  great  confusion. 

During  the  interval,  Sliaftesbury,  wiiose  intrigues  yvith 
the  malcontent  party  were  iioyv  become  notorious,  was 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  chancellor ;  and  the  great  seal 
was  given  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch, by  the  title  of  lord  keeper. 
The  test  had  incapacitated  Cliflbrd^  and  the  white  staff 
was  conferred  on  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  soon  after  ere  ited 
]%arl  of  Dauby,  a  minister  of  abilities,  yvho  had  risen  by 
his  parliamentary  udents.  Clifford  retired  into  the  coun- 
try, and  soon  after  died. 

The  parliament  had  been  prorogued,  in  a.  d.  1074. 
order  to  give  the  duke  leisure  to  finish  his  ■">  fei>. 
marriage ;  but  the  king's  necessities  soon  obliged  him  again 
to  assemble  them  ;  and  by  some  popular  acts  he  paved  the 
yvay  for  the  session.  But  all  his  efibrts  were  in  vain.  The 
disgust  of  the  Commons  was  fixed  in  foundations  too  deep 
to  be  easily  removed.  They  began  with  applications  for  a 
general  fiist;  by  which  thiy  intimated,  that  the  nation  was 
in  a  very  calamitous  condition  :  they  addressed  against  the 
king's  guards,  which  they  represented  as  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  even  as  illegal,  since  they  never  had  yet  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  parliament :  they  took  some  steps 
toyvards  establishing  a  neyv  and  more  rigorous  test  against 
popery  :  and,  yvhat  chiefly  alarmed  the  court,  they  made 
an  attack  ou  the  members  of  the  cabal,  to  whose  pernicious 
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counsels  they  imputed  all  their  present  grievances.  Clif- 
ford was  dead :  Sliaftesbury  had  made  his  |>eaee  with  the 
country  |)arty,  and  was  become  their  leader :  Buckingham 
was  endeavouring  to  imitate  Shaftesbury ;  but  his  inten- 
tions were  as  yet  known  to  very  lisw.  A  motion  was  there- 
fore made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  impeachment: 
he  desire<i  to  be  heard  at  the  bar;  but  expressed  himself 
in  so  confused  and  ambiguous  a  manner,  as  gave  little 
satisfaction.  He  was  required  to  answer  precisely  to  cer- 
tain queries  which  they  proposed  to  him.  These  regarded 
all  the  articles  of  misconduct  above  mentioned ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  following  query  seems  remarkable  : 
"  By  whose  advice  was  the  army  brought  up  to  overawe 
the  debates  and  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons?" 
— This  shows  to  what  length  the  suspicions  of  the  House 
were  at  that  time  carried.  Buckin^iham,  in  all  his  answers, 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  liimself,  and  to  load  Arlington. 
He  succeeded  not  in  the  former  intention  :  the  Commons 
voted  an  address  for  his  removal.  But  Arlington,  who 
was  on  many  accounts  obnoxious  to  the  House,  was 
attacked.  Articles  were  drawn  up  against  him,  though 
the  impeachment  was  never  prosecuted. 

The  king  plainly  saw  that  he  could  expect  no  supply 
from  the  Commons  for  carrying  on  a  war  so  odious  to 
them.  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  a  separate  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  on  the  terms  which  they  had  proposed, 
through  the  channel  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  \\  ith  a 
cordiality,  which  in  the  present  disposition  on  both  sides,  was 
probably  but  affected,  but  which  was  obliging,  lie  asked 
advice  of  the  parliament.  The  parliament  unanimously 
concurred,  both  in  thanks  for  his  gracious  condescension, 

Pea<-e  with  and  in  tlieir  advice  for  peace.  Peace  was 
iioiiaad.  accordingly  concluded.  The  honour  of  the 
flag  was  yielded  to  the  Dutch  in  the  most  extensive  terms : 
a  regulation  of  trade  was  agreed  to :  all  possessions  were 
restored  to  the  same  condition  as  before  the  war :  the 
English  planters  in  Surinam  were  allowed  to  remove  at 
pleasure :  and  the  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  king  the  sum 
^  P^i_  of  eight  hundred  thousand  patacoons,  near 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Four 
days  after  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  peace  was 
proclaimed  in  London  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people. 
Spain  had  declared  that  she  could  no  longer  remain 
neuter,  if  hostilities  were  continued  against  Holland ;  and 
a  sensible  decay  of  trade  was  foreseen,  in  case  a  rupture 
should  ensue  wiih  that  kingdom.  The  prospect  of  this  loss 
contributed  very  much  to  increase  the  national  aversion  to 
the  present  war,  and  to  enliven  the  joy  for  its  conclusion. 

There  was  in  the  French  service  a  great  body  of  English, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  acquired 
honour  m  everv  action,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
successes  of  Lewis.  These  troops  Charles  said  he  was 
bound  by  treaty  not  to  recall ;  but  he  obliged  himself  to 
the  Stales  by  a'  secret  article,  not  to  allow  them  to  be  re- 
cruited. His  partiality  to  France  prevented  a  strict  execu- 
tion of  this  engagement. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

SdiemM  of  the  cabal — KemoDstrances  of  Sir  William  Temple— ranipai''n 
of  1674— A  parliament— Passive  obedience— A  parliament- Campaicn 
of  ln75— Consress  of  Ninieauen— Campaisn  ot  l«76— Uncertam  con- 
dtict  of  Ibe  kiDg — A  pariiamfnt- Campaign  of  IC77— Parliament's  dis- 
Irusl  of  Ibe  km;— MaiTiage  of  the  Prince  ot  Orange  with  the  lady  Maty 
— Plan  of  p«ace— Negocialiom— Campaien  of  167t!— Negociations— - 
Peace  of  N  imegueo— SUIe  of  affairs  in  ScoUand. 

A.  D.  i«j4.  If  ^e  consider  the  projects  of  the  femous 
***'"ljLi'  '  cabal,  it  will  appear  hard  to  determine, 
""  •  whether  the  end  which  those  ministers  pur- 
sued were  more  blamable  and  pernicious,  or  the  means 
by  which  they  were  to  effect  it  more  impolitic  and  impru- 
dent. Though  they  might  talk  onlv  of  recovering  or  fixing 
the  king's  authority ;  their  intention  could  be  no  other  than 

Sinre  the  pnblicalion  of  this  History,  the  author  has  had  occasion  to 
l^^-J  -. '"°".''"''^'  and  positive  evidence  of  this  conspiracy.  From  the 
uroanilv  and  camlour  of  the  principal  ot  the  .Scotch  Colleze  at  Paris  he 
"as  admitted  to  penise  James  the  Second's  Memoirs,  kept  there.  1  hev 
amount  ,„  x,„it  volumes  of  small  folio,  all  writ  with  that  prince's  own 
Hand,  and  comprehemliiiglbe  remarkable  incidenlsof  bis  life,  from  his  early 


that  of  making  him  absolute :  since  it  was  not  possible  to 
reg;iiii  or  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  people,  any  of  those 
powers  of  the  crown  abolished  by  late  law  or  custom,  with- 
out subduing  the  people,  and  rendering  the  ro>al  preroga- 
tive entirely  uncontrollable.  Against  such  a  scheme,  they 
might  foresee,  that  every  part  of  the  nation  would  declare 
themselves,  not  only  the  old  parliamentary  faction,  which, 
though  they  kept  not  in  a  bodv,  were  still  numerous;  but 
even  the  greatest  royalists,  wfio  were  indeed  attached  to 
nionarchv,  but  desired  to  see  it  limited  and  restrained  by 
law.  It^iad  appeared,  that  the  present  parliament,  though 
elected  during  the  greatest  prevalence  of  the  royal  party, 
was  yet  tenacious  of  popular  privileges,  and  retained  a 
considerable  jealousy  of  tlie  crown,  even  before  thev  had 
received  any  just  ground  of  suspicion.  The  guards,  there- 
fore, together  with  a  small  army,  new  levied  and  undis- 
ciplinfcd,  and  composed  too  of  Englishmen,  were  almost 
the  only  domestic  resources  which  the  king  could  depend 
on  in  the  prosecution  of  these  dangerous  counsels. 

The  assistance  of  the  French  king  was,  no  doubt,  deem- 
ed, by  the  cabal,  a  considerable  support  in  the  schemes 
which  they  were  forming;  but  it  is  not  easily  conceived, 
that  they  could  imagine  themselves  capable  of  directing 
and  employing  an  associate  of  so  domineering  a  character. 
Tiiey  ought  justlv  to  have  suspected  that  it  would  be  the 
sole  intention  of  Lewis,  as  it  evidently  was  his  interest,  to 
raise  incurable  jealousies  between  the  king  and  his  people ; 
and  that  he  saw  how  much  a  steady  uniform  government 
in  this  island,  whether  free  or  absolute,  would  form  in- 
vincible barriers  to  his  ambition.  ShouM  his  assistance  be 
demanded  ;  if  he  sent  a  small  supply,  it  would  serve  only 
to  enrage  the  people,  and  render  tiie  breach  altogether  irre- 
parable ;  if  he  furnished  a  great  force,  sufficient  to  subdue 
the  nation,  there  was  little  reason  to  trust  his  generosity, 
with  regard  to  the  use  which  he  would  make  of  this 
advantage. 

In  all  its  other  parts  the  plan  of  the  cabal,  it  must  be 
confessed,  appears  equally  absurd  and  incongruous.  If 
the  war  with  Holland  were  attended  with  great  success, 
and  involved  the  subjection  of  the  republic  ;  such  an  ac- 
cession of  force  must  fall  to  Lewis,  not  to  Charles  :  and 
what  hopes  after\vards  of  resisting  by  the  greatest  una- 
nimity so  mighty  a  monarch  !  How  dangerous,  or  rather 
how  ruinous,  to  depend  upon  his  assistance  against 
domestic  discontents  !  If  the  Dutch,  by  their  own  vigour, 
and  the  assistance  of  allies,  were  able  to  defend  themselves, 
and  could  bring  the  war  to  an  equality,  the  French  a  ms 
would  be  so  employed  abroad,  that  no  considerable  rein- 
forcement could  thence  be  expected  to  second  the  king's 
enterprises  in  England.  And  might  not  the  project  of 
overawing  or  subduing  the  people  be  esteemed,  of  itself, 
sufficiently  odious  without  the  aggravation  of  sacrificing 
that  state,  which  they  regarded  as  tlieir  best  ally,  and  with 
which,  on  many  accounts,  they  were  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing the  ereatest  concord  and  strictest  confederacv  ? 

W  hatever  views  might  likewise  be  entertained  of  pro- 
moling  bv  these  measures  the  catliolic  religion  ;  they  could 
only  tend  to  render  all  the  other  schemes  abortive,  and 
make  them  fall  with  inevitable  ruin  upon  the  projectors. 
The  catholic  religion,  indeed,  where  it  is  established,  is 
better  fitted  than  the  protestant  for  supporting  an  absolute 
monarchy  ;  but  would  any  man  have  thought  of  it  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  arbitrary  authority  in  England,  where 
it  was  more  detested  than  even  slavery  itself? 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  difficulties,  and  even  in- 
consistencies, attending  tlie  schemes  of  the  cabal,  are  so 
numerous  and  obvious,  that  one  feels  at  first  an  inclination 
to  deny  the  reality  of  those  schemes,  and  to  suppose  them 
entirely  the  chimeras  of  calumny  and  faction.  But  the 
utter  itnpossibility  of  accounting,  by  any  other  hypothesis, 
for  those  strange  measures  embraced  by  the  court,  as  well 
as  for  the  numerous  circumstances  which  accompanied 
them,  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  (though  there  remains  no 
direct  evidence  of  it»)  that  a  formal  plan  was  laid  for 
changing  the  religion,  and  subverting  the  constitution  of 

youth  til]  near  the  lime  of  his  death.  His  account  of  the  French  alliance  is 
as  follous :  I  he  intention  of  tiie  king  and  duke  was  cliieflv  to  change  the 
religion  of  Ensland,  which  they  deemed  an  easy  undertaking,  because  of 
the  great  propensity,  as  they  imagine«l.  ot  the  cavaliers  and  church  party 
to  popery  ;  the  treaty  with  Lewis  was  roiKluded  at  Versailles  in  the  end  of 
1669,  or  beginning  of  1670,  by  Lord  Arundel  of  \V ardour,  wliom  no  bisto* 
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En);l,incl,  and  lliat  the  king  and  (lie  ministry  were  in  reality 
cons|)irators  af^iinst  tlie  people.  What  is  most  probalile  iii 
luiman  aftairs,  is  not  always  true;  and  a  very  niniiite  cir- 
cuin>tance,  overlooked  in  our  specnlaiions,  serve*  oCleii  to 
explani  events,  wl\icl\  may  seem  tlie  most  surprisni!;  and 
unaccoinilalile.  Tliougli  the  kmi;  pos.^essed  penclration 
and  a  sound  judgment,  his  capacity  was  cliicHy  tilted  for 
smaller  mattei-s,''  and  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life;  nor 
had  he  application  enougli  to  carry  his  view  to  distant  con- 
sequences, or  to  digest  and  adjust  any  plan  of  political  ope- 
rations. As  he  scarcely  ever  thought  twice  on  any  one 
subject,  every  appearance  of  advantage  was  apt  to  seduce 
him  ;  and  when  lie  found  his  way  obstructed  hy  unlooked- 
for  difficulties,  he  readily  turned  aside  into  the  first  path, 
where  he  expected  more  to  gratifv  the  natural  indolence  of 
his  disposition.  To  this  vei'satility  or  pliancy  of  genius, 
he  himself  was  inclined  to  trust ;  and  he  thouglit,  that 
after  trying  an  experiment  for  enlarging  his  authority,  and 
altering  the  national  religion,  he  could  easily,  if  it  failed, 
return  into  the  ordinary  channel  of  government.  But  the 
suspicions  of  the  people,  though  they  burst  not  forth  at 
once,  were  by  this  attempt  rendered  altogether  incurable  ; 
and  the  more  they  reflected  on  the  circumstances  attending 
it,  the  more  resentment  and  jealousy  were  they  apt  to 
entertain.  They  observed,  that  the  king  never  had  any 
favourite;  that  he  was  never  governed  by  his  ministers, 
scarcely  even  by  his  mistresses,  and  that  he  himself  was 
the  chief  spring  of  all  public  counsels.  Whatever  appear- 
ance, therefore,  of  a  change  might  be  assumed,  they  still 
suspected,  that  the  same  project  was  secretly  in  agitation  ; 
and  they  deemed  no  precaution  too  great  to  secure  tliein 
against  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  measures. 

The  king,  sensible  of  this  jealousy,  was  inclined  thence- 
forth not  to  trust  his  people,  of  whom  he  had  even  before 
entertained  a  great  diffidence :  and,  though  obliged  to 
make  a  separaie  peace,  he  still  kept  up  connexions  with 
the  Frenc'i  monarch.  He  apologized  for  deserting  his 
allv,  by  representing  to  him  all  the  real  undissembled 
difficulties  under  which  he  laboured  ;  and  lewis,  with  the 
greatest  complaisance  and  good  humour,  admitted  the  va- 
lidity of  his  excuses.  The  duke  likewise,  conscious  that 
his  |)rinciples  and  conduct  had  rendered  him  still  more 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  maintained  on  his  own  account  a 
separate  correspondence  with  the  French  court,  and  enter- 
ed into  particular  connexions  with  Lewis,  which  these 
princes  dignified  with  the  name  of  friendship.  Tlie  duke 
nad  only  in  view  to  secure  his  succession,  and  favour  the 
catholics;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  his  praise,  that 
though  his  schemes  were,  in  some  particulars,  dangerous 
to  the  people,  they  gave  the  king  no  just  ground  of  jealousy. 
A  dutiful  subject,  and  an  affectionate  brother,  he  knewiio 
other  rule  of  conduct  than  obedience;  and  the  same  un- 
limited submission,  which  afterwards,  wlien  king,  he  ex- 
acted of  his  people,  he  was  ever  willing,  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  to  pay  to  his  sovereign. 

As  the  king  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  almost 
the  only  prince  in  Europe  placed  in  that  agreeable  situation, 
lie  thought  proper  to  offer  his  mediation  to  the  contending 
powers,  in  order  to  compose  their  differences.  France, 
willing  to  iiegociate  under  so  favourable  a  mediator,  readily 
accepted  of  Charles's  offer  ;  hut  it  was  apprehended,  that, 
for  a  like  reason,  the  allies  would  be  inclined  to  refuse  it. 
In  order  to  give  a  sanction  to  his  new  measures,  the  kin;,' 
invited  Temple  from  bis  retreat,  and  appointed  him  ambas- 

riaD  mentions  as  Iiaviiig  had  any  lianJ  in  these  transaclions.  'the  purport 
of  It  was,  llial  Lewis  was  to  Rive  Charles  200,(100  pounds  a.year,  in  quar- 
terly payments,  in  order  to  enahle  him  to  settle  the  catholic  religion  in 
i:.nsland;  and  he  was  also  to  supply  him  with  an  army  of  ftxx)  men  in 
ca.M  ot  anv  insurrection.  When  th^t  uctrk  u.<5  hnislied,  F.ngland  was  to 
join  with  Fiance  in  makinsu.^r  up.fi  II  ■!!,■,  ',  in  rase  of  success,  Lewis 
w«  to  liaxe  the  inUna  nr..vi(i.-,..  M  ,  i'.  i^;  .,t  Dtanae.  Holland  in  sove- 
•  rf-n.  with  the  rest  of  the 


reisnly  ;  an.l  Charles.  Muir 
seap..rtsa5  Inr  as  M.i2elan.l 
the  change  of  relii 


-     ,     J J  first 

liiichess  of  (Irlean 
111,  Ihi-  Outch  war. 


,:wa,  L'u.ci,  persuaded  hiin  to  l.ri'jn 

to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Duke  of  York ._.,.... „.  .>.  ..,3.  „,,,;, 

servins  liis  own  purposes,  would  no  lonuer  trouble  himself  about  Kniitaiid. 
'Ihe  duke  makes  no  mention  of  any  design  hi  ren.ler  the  kmc  absolute  ; 
but  that  was.  no  iloobt.  implied  in  the  other  project,  which  was  to  be 
effecleil  eniir-ly  by  royal  authority,  llie  kiiiK  was  so  zealous  a  papist, 
that  he  wept  for  joy  when  he  Saw  the  prftspectof  reuniting  his  kingdom  to 
the  otlK.lK  ch.irch.  =  •« 

.Sir  lohn  I^aliy le  has  since  |>oblislied  some  other  curious  particulars 

with  rei'ard  to  tins  treaty.  We  find  that  it  was  concerted  anil  Si:.nied  with 
the  pri>  ity  alone  of  four  popish  counsellors  of  the  kiiiu's.  Arlington, 
Anindel.  ClilToril.  and  -Sir  Itichard  Realing.  'I'hc  secret  was  kept  from 
Ituckingliam,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.    h>  order  to  engage  Iheni  to  lake 


sador  to  the  Slates.  That  wise  minister,  re-  i(em„„sirancea 
fleeting  on  the  unhappy  issue  to  his  former  of  sir  w.  lem- 
undeitakings,  and  the  fatal  turn  of  counsels  ''''• 
which  had  occasioned  it,  resolved,  before  he  embarked 
anew,  to  acquaint  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  real 
intentions  of  the  king,  in  those  popular  measures  which  he 
seemed  again  to  have  adopted.  After  blaming  the  danger- 
ous schemes  of  the  cabal,  which  Charles  was  desirous  to 
excuse,  he  told  his  majesty  very  plainly,  that  he  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
introduce  into  England  the  same  system  of  government 
and  religion  which  was  established  m  France :  that  the 
universal  bent  of  the  nation  was  against  both ;  and  it  re- 
quired .ages  to  change  the  genius  and  sentiments  of  a  peo- 
ple :  that  many,  who  were  at  bottom  iiidift'erent  in  matters 
of  religion,  would  yet  oppose  all  alterations  on  that  head ; 
because  they  considered  that  nothing  but  force  of  arms 
could  subdue  the  reluctance  of  the  people  ag"ainst  popery  ; 
after  which  they  knew  there  could  be  no  security  for  civil 
liberty :  that  in  France,  every  circumstance  had  long  been 
adjusted  to  that  system  of  government,  and  tended  to  its 
establishment  and  support :  that  the  commonalty,  being 
poor  and  dispirited,  were  of  no  account :  the  nobility, 
engaged  by  the  prospect  or  possession  of  numerous  offices, 
civil  and  military,  were  entirely  aitached  to  Ihe  court ;  the 
ecclesiastics,  retained  by  like  motives,  added  the  sanction 
of  religion  to  the  (irinciples  of  civil  policy  :  that  in  England 
a  great  part  of  the  laiuled  property  belonged  either  to  the 
yeomanry  or  middling  gentry  ;  the  king  had  few  offices  to 
bestow ;  and  could  not  himself  even  subsist,  much  less 
maintain  an  army,  except  by  the  volunta  y  supplies  of  his 
parliament :  that  if  he  liad  an  army  on  foot,  yet,  if  com- 
posed of  Englishmen,  they  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
promote  ends  which  the  people  so  mncli  feared  and  haled  : 
that  the  Roman  catholics  in  England  were  not  the  luin- 
dreiUh  part  of  the  nation,  and  in  Scotland  not  the  two- 
huiidredth;  and  it  seemed  against  all  common  sense  to 
hope,  hy  one  part,  to  govern  ninety-nine,  who  were  of 
contrary  sentiments  and  dispositions :  and  that  foreign 
troops,  if  few,  would  tend  only  to  inflame  hatred  and  dis- 
content ;  and  how  to  raise  and  bring  over  at  once,  or  to 
maintain  many,  it  was  very  difficult  to  imagine.  To  these 
reasonings  Temple  added  the  audiority  of  Gourville,  a 
Frenchman,  for  whom  he  knew  the  king  had  entertained  a 
great  esteem.  "  A  king  of  England,"  said  Goiii-ville, 
"  who  will  be  t/ie  man  of  his  people,  is  the  greatest  king  in 
the  world  :  but  if  he  will  be  any  thing  more,  he  is  nothing 
at  all."  The  king  heard,  at  first,  this  discourse  with  some 
impatience;  but  being  a  dexterous  dissembler,  he  .seemed 
moved  at  last,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  Temple'.s,  said, 
with  an  appearing  cordiality,  "  And  I  will  be  the  man  of 
my  people." 

Temple,  when  he  went  abroad,  soon  found,  that  the 
scheme  of  mediating  a  peace  was  likely  to  prove  abortive. 
The  allies,  besides  their  jealousy  of  the  king's  mediation, 
expressed  a  great  ardour  for  the  continuance  of  war. 
Holland  had  sti)mlatcd  with  Spain  never  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation, till  all  things  in  Flanders  were  restored  to 
the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  left  by  the  Pyrenean 
treaty.  The  emperor  had  high  pretensions  in  Alsace;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  joined  in  the  alliance,  it 
w:i.s  hoped  that  Fnmce,  so  much  overmatched  in  force, 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  demanded 
of  her.    The  Dutch,  indeed,  oppressed  by  heavy  taxes,  as 


parti 


very  refined  miiH  j 


fry  I 


"^::i^ss, 


king.     AhvT  llie   _.  _       ._  _ _     ..       _     .__,^ 

pretemied  tn  these  ttuee  iiiiiiistfrs.  lliat  he  wislied  to  have  a  tiVHty  t>(  mUi' 
ance  with  Kram-t  for  imilual  siii>iKirt,  and  for  a  Dulcli  war;   aud  when 
various  pretemled  obslai-les  and  ditticiilties  were  surniniihttd.  a  Miam  tt 
was  concluded  with  their  consent  and  approhatioi 

of  the  former  real  treaty,  except  that  of  the   k  ^,      .. 

However,  there  was  virtually  involved,  even  in  t    :     ■  .     iiiniii* 

of  absolute  government  in  I''itt;lRnd  :  for  the  suiM'i '        I    '  p>.  and 

a  war  with  Holland,  so  contrary  to  the  intere:?!-^  n  i  i:.  ii.i  'i  i-s  of  hb 
peiiple.  could  mean  nolhini*  else.  One  cannot  sultirielilly  admire  tlie  ab- 
M)liitr  w^iiit  ot  common  sense,  which  appears  Ihrout;hout  the  whole  of  this 
criminal  transaction.  For  if  t>^[>ery  was  so  much  the  olijecl  of  national 
horror,  thai  even  the  kinu''**  three  ministers.  Huckinehain.  Ashlev,  and 
I^uderdalc,  and  <^urh  |n«l1ii;ate  ones  Ino.  either  would  not  or  durst  not 
ret-eive  i(.  what  hop^s  touhl  he  entertain  ot  forcing  the  nation  inio  that 
communion'  Cunsi-lcniii^  the  st.ite  of  the  kingdom,  full  u\  viteraii  and 
zealous  soldiers,  bred  iturini'  (he  civd  wars,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not 
kept  the  cioun  two  tnonltih  alter  a  ih'claralion  so  wild  and  cxiravavant. 
Ibis  was  probably  the  reason  why  ihe  Kiiia  of  Trance  and  ihc  hreoch 
ininisiers  always  ilissuatlrd  him  fiom  takiiiftofT  th<-n>ask,  till  Ihe  successes 
ot  the  Dutch  war  should  rtiider  that  measure  piudnit  and  practicable, 
b  Duke  of  Buckinghain's  character  of  King  Charles  1 1 . 
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«ell  as  checked  in  their  commerce,  were  desirous  of  peace  ; 
and  had  few  or  no  clamis  of  their  own  to  retard  it:  but 
ihev  could  not  in  snititude,  or  even  in  jrood  policy,  aban- 
don allies  to  whose  protection  they  had  so  lately  l)een  in- 
debted for  their  safety.  The  Prince  of  Orange  likewise, 
who  had  great  influence  m  their  counsels,  was  all  on  fire 
for  military  fame,  and  was  well  pleased  to  be  at  the  head 
of  armies,  from  which  such  miL'hty  successes  were  expected. 
Under  various  pretences,  lie  eluded,  durin;;  the  whole  cam- 
jiaign,  the  meeting  with  Temple;  and  after  the  troops 
ivere  sent  into  winter-quarters,  he  told  that  minister,  m 
his  first  audience,  that  till  greater  impression  were  made 
on  France,  reasonable  terras  could  not  be  hoped  for;  and 
it  were  therefore  vain  to  negociate. 

Campaign  of  The  success  of  the  campaign  had  not  an- 
1671.  swered  expectation.  The  frince  of  Orange, 
with  a  superior  army,  was  opposed  in  Flanders  to  the 
Prince  of  Condc,  and  had  hoped  to  pt-nelrate  into  France 
by  that  quarter,  where  the  frontier  was  then  very  feeble. 
After  long  endeavouring,  though  in  vairi,  to  bring  Conde 
to  a  battle,  he  rashly  exposed,  at  Senefte,  a  wing  of  his 
army  :  aed  that  active  prince  failed  not  at  once  to  see  and 
to  seize  the  advantage.  But  this  imprudence  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  amply  compensated  by  his  behaviour  in 
that  obstinate  and  bloody  action  which  ensued.  He 
rallied  his  dismayed  troops;  he  led  them  to  the  charge; 
lie  pushed  the  veteran  and  martial  troops  of  France ;  and 
he  obliged  the  Prince  of  Condc,  notwithstanding  his  age 
and  chai-acter,  to  exert  greater  efforts,  and  to  risk  his  person 
more  than  in  any  action,  where,  even  during  the  heat  of 
youth,  he  had  ever  commanded.  After  sunset,  the  action 
was  continued  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  and  it  was  dark- 
ness at  last,  not  the  weariness  of  the  combatants,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  contest,  and  left  the  victory  undecided, 
"llie  Prince  of  Oranue,"  said  Condc,  with  candour  and 
generosity,  "  has  acted  in  every  thing  like  an  old  capiam, 
except  venturing  his  life  too  like  a  young  soldier."  Oude- 
nard^  was  after\vards  invested  by  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
but  he  w.is  obliged  by  the  imperial  and  Spanish  generals, 
to  raise  the  siege  on  the  approach  of  tne  enemy.  He 
afierwards  besieged  and  took  Grave;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  tlie  allied  armies  broke  up,  with  great  dis- 
contents and  complaints  on  all  sides. 

The  allies  were  not  more  successful  in  other  places. 
Lewis,  in  a  few  weeks,  reconquered  Franche-comte.  In 
Alsace,  Turenne  displayed,  against  a  much  superior 
enemy,  all  that  military  skill,  which  had  long  rendered 
him  the  most  renowned  captain  of  his  age  and  nation. 
By  a  sudden  and  forced  march,  he  attacked  and  beat  at 
Sintzheim  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Caprara,  general  of 
the  imperialists.  Seventy  thousand  Germans  poured  into 
Alsace,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  that  province.  Tu- 
renne,  who  had  retired  into  Lorrain,  returned  unexpect- 
edly uponthein.  He  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  the 
enemy  at  Mulhausen.  He  chased  firom  Colmar  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who  commatided  tlie  German 
troops.  He  gained  a  new  advantage  at  Turkheim.  And 
having  dislodged  all  the  allies,  he  obliged  them  to  repass 
the  Rhine,  full  of  shame  for  their  multiplied  defeats,  and 
still  more  of  anger  and  complaints  against  each  other. 

In  England  all  these  events  were  considered  by  tlie  peo- 
ple with  great  anxiety  and  -concern  ;  though  the  king  and 
liis  miuisters  affected  great  indlflerence  with  regard  to 
them.  Considerable  alterations  were  about  this  time 
made  in  the  English  ministry.  Buckingham  was  dis- 
missed, who  had  long,  by  his  wit  and  entertaining  humour, 
possessed  the  king's  favour.  Arlington,  now  chamberlain, 
and  Danbv  the  treasurer,  possessed  chiefly  the  king's  con- 
fidence. Great  hatred  and  jealousy  took  place  between 
these  ministers ;  and  public  affairs  were  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  their  quarrels.  But  Danby  daily  gained  ground 
with  his  master:  and  Arlington  declined  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Danby  was  a  frugal  minister ;  and,  by  his  appli- 
cation and  industry,  he  brought  the  revenue  into  tolerable 
order.  He  endeavoured  so  to  conduct  himself  as  to  give 
offence  to  no  party  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was 
able  entirely  to  please  none.  He  was  a  declared  enemy 
to  the  French  alliance  ;   but  never  possessed  authority 


enough  to  overcome  the  prepossessions  which  the  king  and 
the  duke  retained  towards  it.  It  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
prevalence  of  that  interest,  aided  by  money  remitted  from 
Paris,  that  the  parliament  was  assembled  so  late  this  year; 
lest  they  should  attempt  to  engage  the  king  iu  measures 
against  France,  during  the  ensuing  campaign.  1075. 
They  met  not  till  the  approach  of  summer.'       Apni  is. 

Every  step,  taken  bv  the  Commons,  dis- 
covered that  il!-hum6ur  and  jealousy,  to  ^  P"^'"™"'- 
which  the  late  open  measures  of  the  king,  and  his  present 
secret  attachments,  gave  but  too  just  foundation.  Thev 
drew  up  a  new  bill  against  popery,  and  resolved  to  insert 
in  it  many  severe  clauses  for  the  detection  and  prosecution 
of  priests  :  they  presented  addresses  a  second  time  against 
Lauderdale  ;  and  when  the  king's  answer  was  not  satis- 
factory, they  seemed  still  determined  to  persevere  in  their 
a|>plications  :  an  accusation  was  moved  against  Danby; 
but  upon  examining  the  several  articles,  it  was  not  found 
to  contain  any  just  reasons  of  a  prosecution ;  and  was 
therefore  dropped  :  they  applied  to  the  king  for  recalling 
his  troops  from  the  French  service  ;  and  as  he  only  pro- 
mised that  they  should  not  be  recruited,  thev  appeared  tQ 
be  much  dissatisfied  with  the  answer:  a  bill  was  brought 
in,  making  it  treason  to  levy  money  without  authoritv  of 
parliament:  another,  vacating  the  seals  of  such  members 
;is  accepted  of  offices  :  another,  to  secure  the  personal 
liberty  of  tlie  subject,  and  to  prevent  sending  any  person 
prisoner  beyond  sea. 

That  the  court  party  might  not  be  idle  during  these  at- 
tacks, a  bill  for  a  new  test  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Peers  by  the  Earl  of  Lindesey.  All  members  of  either 
House,  and  all  who  possessed  any  office,  were  by  this  bill 
required  to  swear,  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  Passive 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  obedience, 
the  king;  that  they  abhorred  the  traitorous  position  of  tak- 
ing arms  by  his  authority  against  his  person,  or  against 
those  who  were  commissioned  by  him  ;  and  that  they  will 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  the  alteration  of  the  protestant 
religion,  or  of  the  established  government  either  in  church 
or  state. 

(;reat  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill;  as  might  be 
expected  from  tlie  present  disposition  of  the  nation. 
Durinj  seventeen  days,  the  debates  were  carried  on  with 
much  zeal ;  and  all  the  reason  and  learning  of  both  parties 
were  displayed  on  the  occasion.  The  question,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  resistance,  was  a  point  which  entered  into 
the  controversies  of  the  old  parties,  cavalier  and  round- 
head ;  as  it  made  an  essential  part  of  the  present  disputes 
between  court  and  country.  Few  neuters  were  found  in 
the  nation  :  but  among  such  as  could  maintain  a  calm  in- 
difference, there  prevailed  sentiments  wide  of  those  which 
n  ere  adopted  by  either  party.  Such  persons  thought,  tliat 
all  general,  speculative  declarations  of  the  legislature,  either 
for  or  against  resistance,  were  equally  impolitic,  and  could 
serve  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  signalize  in  their  turn 
the  triumph  of  one  faction  over  another :  that  the  simpli- 
city retained  in  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  as  well  as  in 
the  lawsof  every  other  country,  ought  still  to  be  presen'ed, 
and  was  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  extremes  on  either 
side  :  that  the  absolute  exclusion  of  resistance,  in  all  pos- 
sible cases,  was  founded  on  false  principles ;  its  express 
admission  might  be  attended  with  (/a»^i')W/s  consequences ; 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  exposing  the  public  to  either 
inconvenience  :  that  if  a  choice  must  necessarily  be  made 
in  the  case,  the  preference  of  utility  to  truth  in  public  in- 
stitutions was  apparent  ;  nor  could  the  supposition  of 
resistance  beforehand,  and  in  general  terms,  be  safely 
admitted  in  any  government :  that  even  in  mixed  monarch- 
ies, where  that  supposition  seemed  most  requisite,  it  was 
yet  entirelv  superfluous ;  since  no  man,  on  the  apfiroach  of 
extraordinary  necessity,  could  be  at  a  loss,  though  not 
directed  by  legal  declarations,  to  find  the  proper  remedy : 
that.even  those  who  might,  at  a  distance,  and  by  scholastic 
reasoning,  exclude  all  resistance,  would  yet  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  nature ;  when  evident  ruin,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  public,  must  attend  a  strict  adherence  to  their 
pretended  principles :  that  the  question,  as  it  ought  thus 
to  be  entirely  excluded  from  all  determinations  of  the 
private  station,  ever  since  the  kind's  restoration,  which  he  rather  favoured 
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legishiture,  "a?,  even  ammvj;  piivale  reasoners,  somewliat 
t'livoloiis,  and  little  btttLr  tliait  a  dispute  ol  words:  lliat 
the  one  party  coidd  nut  pretond  that  resistance  ought  ever 
to  hecoaie  a  familiar  prautiee;  the  other  wonid  surely 
have  recoui'se  to  it  in  s;rt'at  extrennties ;  and  thus  the  dif- 
ference coulil  only  turn  on  the  desrees  of  daiijier  or  oppres- 
sion, which  would  warrant  this  irregular  remecly ;  a 
difference  which,  in  a  general  iiuestion,  it  was  impossihle, 
by  any  lani:uai;e,  precisely  to  fix  or  determine. 

Xlx're  were  many  other  absurdities  in  this  test,  particu- 
larly that  of  bindinsr  men  by  oath  not  to  alter  the  goverii- 
iiieiit  either  in  church  or  state ;  since  all  liuiiian  institutions 
are  liable  to  abuse,  and  require  continual  amendineiits, 
which  are,  in  reality,  so  many  alterations.  It  is  not  indeed 
nossible  to  make  a  law  which  does  not  innovate,  more  or 
le.ss,  in  the  government.  These  difficulties  nroduccd  such 
obstructions  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  carried  only  by  two 
voices  m  the  House  of  Peers.  All  the  popish  Lords,  headed 
by  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  voted  against  it.  It  was  sent  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  likely  to  undergo 
a  scrutiny  still  more  severe. 

But  a  quarrel,  which  happened  between  the  two  Houses, 
prevented  the  passing  of  every  bill  projected  duriin;  the 
iiresent  session.  One  Dr.  Shirley,  being  cast  in  a  law-suit 
iiefore  chancery  airamst  Sir  John  Fag,  a  member  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  preferred  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  The  Lords  received  it,  and  summoned 
Fas  to  appear  before  them.  He  complained  to  the  lower 
House,  who  espoused  his  cause.  They  not  only  main- 
tained, that  no  member  of  their  House  could  be  summoned 
before  the  Peers :  they  also  asserted,  that  the  upper  Hmise 
could  receive  no  appeals  from  any  court  of  equity  ;  a  pre- 
tension which  extremely  retrenched  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Peers,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the  practice  which  had 
prevailed  during  this  whole  century.  The  Commons  send 
Shirley  to  prison  ;  the  Lords  assert  their  powers.  Con- 
ferences are  tried  ;  but  no  accommodation  ensues.  Four 
lawyers  are  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons,  for  trans- 
gressing the  orders  of  the  House,  and  pleading  in  this  cause 
before  t!ie  Peers.  The  Peers  denominate  this  arbitrary 
commitment  a  breach  of  the  great  charter,  and  order  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  release  the  prisoners  :  he  declines 
obedience:  they  apply  to  the  king,  and  desire  him  to 
punish  the  lieutenant  for  his  contempt.  The  king  sum- 
mons both  Houses ;  exhorts  them  to  unanimity ;  and 
informs  them  that  the  jiresent  quarrel  had  arisen  fiom  the 
contrivance  of  his  and  their  enemies,  who  expected  by  that 
means  to  force  a  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  His  ad- 
vice has  no  effect :  the  Commons  continue  as  violent  as 
ever ;  and  the  king,  finding  that  no  business 
could  be  finished,  at  last  prorogued  the  par- 
liament. 

Ori.  u.  When  the  parliament  was  again  assembled, 

A  iwliaineiit.  there  appeared  not  in  any  respect  a  change  in 
the  dispositions  of  either  House.  The  king  desired  sup- 
(ilies,  as  well  for  the  budding  of  ships,  as  for  taking  off  an- 
ticipations which  lay  upon  his  revenue.  He  even  confessed, 
that  he  had  not  been  altogether  so  frugal  as  he  might  have 
been,  and  as  he  resolved  to  be  for  the  future ;  though  he 
asseried,  that,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  had  found  his 
expenses  by  no  means  so  exorbitant  as  some  had  repre- 
sented them.  The  Commons  took  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  supply.  Tliey  voled  .'iOO.OOO  pounds  for  the 
building  of  ships  ;  but  they  appropriated  the  sum  by  very 
strict  clauses.  They  jiasscd  a  resolution  not  to  grant  anv 
supply  for  taking  oft  the  anlicipations  of  the  revenue.'' 
This  vote  was  carried,  in  a  full  House,  by  a  majority  of 
four  only :  so  nearly  were  the  parties  balanced.  The 
quarrel  was  revived,  to  which  Dr.  Shirley's  cause  had  given 
occasion.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commons  discovered 
the  same  violence  as  during  the  last  session.  A  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  rejected,  for  address- 
ing the  king  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament.  The  king 
contented  himself  with  proroguing  them  to  a  very  long 
Nov  -"  term.  Whether  these  quarrels  between  the 
Houses  arose  from  contrivance  or  accident 
was  not  certainly  known.     Each  party  might,  according  to 
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their  difTerent  views,  esteem  themselves  either  gainers  or 
losers  by  them.  The  court  might  desire  to  olistruct  all 
attacks  from  the  Commons,  by  giving  them  other  employ- 
ment. Tiie  country  party  might  desire  the  dissolution  of'^a 
parliament,  which,  notwithstanding  all  disgusts,  still  con- 
taineil  too  many  royalists,  ever  to  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
the  malcontents. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation,  there  passed  an  incident, 
which  in  itself  is  trivial,  but  tends  strongly  to  mark  the 
genius  of  the  Knglish  government,  and  of  Charles's  ad- 
ministration during  this  period.  The  liberty  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  variety  as  well  as  violence  of  the  parties, 
had  begotien  a  propensity  for  political  conversation ;  and 
as  the  cotfee-houses  in  particular  were  the  scenes,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  king  and  the  ministry  was  canvassed  with 
gieat  freedom,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  suppress  these 
places  of  rendezvous.  Such  an  act  of  power,  during  former 
reigns,  would  have  been  grounded  entirely  on  the  preroga- 
tive ;  and  before  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  no 
scruple  woulil  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  that 
exercise  of  authority.  But  Charles,  finding  doubts  to  arise 
upon  his  proclamation,  had  recourse  to  the  judges,  who 
supplied  htm  with  a  chicane,  and  that  too  a  frivolous  one, 
by  which  he  might  justify  his  proceedings.  The  law, 
which  settled  the  excise,  enacted,  that  licenses  for  retailing 
liquors  might  be  refused  to  such  as  could  not  find  security 
for  payment  of  the  duties.  But  cofl!ee  was  not  a  liquor 
subjected  to  excise ;  and  even  this  power  of  refusing 
licenses  was  very  limited,  and  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  intention  of  the  act.  The  king,  there- 
fore, observing  the  people  to  be  much  dissatisfied,  yielded 
to  a  petition  of  the  coffee-men,  who  promised  for  the  future 
to  restrain  all  seditious  discourse  in  their  houses;  and  the 
proclamation  was  recalled. 

This  campaign  proved  more  fortunate  to  Campaign  of 
the  confedeniles  than  any  other  during  the  ""^• 
whole  war.  The  I'rench  took  the  field  in  Flanders  with  a 
numerous  army  ;  and  Lewis  himself  served  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  Prince  of  Conde.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
great  preparations,  he  could  gain  no  advantages  but  the 
taking  of  Huy  and  Limboiirg,  places  of  small  consequence. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  with  a  considerable  army,  opposed 
him  in  all  his  motions ;  and  neither  side  was  willing,  with- 
out a  visible  advantage,  to  hazard  a  general  action,  which 
might  be  attended  either  with  the  entire  loss  of  Flanders 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  invasion  of  Fiance  on  the  other. 
Lewis,  tired  of  so  inactive  a  campaign,  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles; and  the  vdiole  summer  passed  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries without  any  memorable  event. 

Turenne  commanded  on  the  l.'pper  Rhine,  in  opposition 
to  his  <;reat  rival  Montecucuh,  general  of  the  imperialists. 
The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  pass  the  Rhine,  to  penetrate 
into  Alsace,  Lorraine,  or  Burgundy,  and  to  fix  his  quarters 
in  these  provinces  :  the  aim  of  the  former  was  to  guard  the 
French  frontiers,  and  to  disappoint  all  the  schemes  of  his 
enemy.  The  most  consummate  skill  was  displayed  on 
both  sides;  and  if  any  superiority  appeared  in  Turenne's 
conduct,  it  was  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  greater  vigour  of 
body,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  inspect  all  the  posts  in 
person,  and  could  on  the  spot  take  the  juste.st  measures  for 
the  execution  of  his  designs.  By  posting  himself  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Rhine,  he  rot  only  kept  Monlecuculi 
from  passing  that  river :  he  had  also  laid  his  plan  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  must  have 
obliged  the  (iermans  to  decamp,  and  have  gained  a  con- 
siderable advantage  over  them  ;  when  a  period  was  put  to 
his  life,  by  a  random  shot,  which  struck  iiim  on  the  breast 
as  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the  enemy.  The  consternation 
of  his  army  was  inexpressible.  The  I'rench  troops,  who,  a 
moment  before,  were  assured  of  victory,  now  considered 
themselves  as  entirely  vanquished  ;  and  the  Germans,  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  compound  for  a  safe  retreat,  ex- 
pected no  less  than  the  total  destruction  of  their  enemy. 
But  de  Lorges,  nephew  to  Turenne,  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  and  possessed  a  great  share  of  the  genius  and 
capacity  of  his  predecessor.  By  his  skilful  operations  the 
French  were  enabled  to  repass  the  Rhine,  without  con- 

Ihe  Journal.'^  tor  a  proof.  But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  this  in 
the  Joiiriial:> ;  and  the  fact  is  impossible. 
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sidcrablc  loss;  and  this  retreat  vvn.s  deemecl  eipially  f;'o- 
noiis  with  the  greatest  victory.  Tlie  valour  of  tlie  Enfjiish 
troops,  who  were  placed  in  the  rear,  greatly  contrilmtcd 
to  .save  the  I'rench  army.  They  had  been  seized  with  the 
same  passion  as  the  native  troops  of  France,  for  their 
brave  general,  and  fought  with  ardour  to  revenge  his  deatli 
on  ihe  Germans.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  Cap- 
tain Churchill,  here  learned  the  rudiments  of  that  art, 
which  he  afterwards  practised  with  such  fatal  success 
against  I'rance. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  left  the  army  in  Flanders  under 
the  command  of  Luxembourg;  and  carrying  with  him  a 
considerable  reinforcement,  succeeded  to  Turenne's  com- 
mand. He  defended  Alsace  from  the  Germans,  who  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  invaded  that  province.  He  obliged 
them  first  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hagenau,  then  that  of  Sa- 
berne.  He  eluded  all  their  attempts  to  bring  him  to  a 
battle ;  and,  having  dexterously  prevenleil  them  from 
establishing  themselves  in  Alsace,  he  forced  them,  not- 
withstanding their  superiority  of  numbers,  to  repass  the 
Rhme,  and  to  take  up  winter-quarters  in  their  own  countrv. 
After  the  death  of  Turenne,  a  detachment  of  the  German 
army  was  sent  to  the  sieae  of  Treves :  an  enterprise,  in 
which  the  imperialists,  the  Spaniards,  the  Palatine,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  many  other  princes,  passionatelv 
concurred.  The  project  was  well  concerted,  and  executed 
vpith  vigour.  Mareschal  Creuui,  on  the  other  hand,  col- 
lected an  army,  and  adfancecl  with  a  view  of  forcing  the 
(iermans  to  raise  the  siece.  They  left  a  detachment  to 
guard  their  lines,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  Dukes 
of  Zell  and  Osuabursh,  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemv. 
At  Consarbric,  they  fell  unexpectedly,  and  with  superior 
numbers,  on  Crequi,  and  put  him  to  rout.  He  escaped 
with  four  attendants  only ;  and  throwing  himself  mio 
Treves,  resolved,  by  a  vigorous  defence,  to  make  atone- 
ment tor  his  former  error  or  misfortune.  The  garrison 
was  brave,  but  not  abandoned  to  that  total  despair  by 
which  their  governor  was  actuated.  They  mutinied  against 
his  obstinacy  ;  capitulated  for  themselves ;  and,  because 
he  refused  to  sign  the  capitulation,  they  delivered  him  a 
prisoner  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy- 
It  is  hemarkable  that  this  defeat,  given  to  Crequi,  is 
almost  the  only  one  which  the  French  received  at  land, 
from  Hocroi  to  Blenheim,  during  the  course  of  above  sixty 
years ;  and  these  too  full  of  bloody  wars  against  potent 
and  martial  enemies :  their  victories  almost  equal  the 
number  of  years  during  that  period.  Such  was  the  vigour 
and  good  conduct  of  that  monarchy  !  And  such  too  were 
the  resources  and  refined  policy  of  the  other  l'",uropean 
nations,  by  which  tliev  were  enabled  to  repair  their  losses, 
and  still  to  confine  that  mighty  power  nearly  within  its 
ancient  limits  !  A  fifth  part  of  these  victories  would  have 
sufficed,  in  another  period,  to  have  given  to  France  the 
empire  of  Euroi)e. 

The  Swedes  had  been  engniied,  by  the  payment  of  large 
subsidies,  to  take  part  with  Lewis,"  and  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  Pomerania.  That 
elector,  joined  by  some  imperialists  from  Silesia,  fell 
upon  them  with  travery  and  success.  He  soon  obliged 
them  to  evacuate  his  part  of  that  country,  and  he  pursued 
them  into  their  own.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  had  now  joined  the  confederates,  and 
resolved  to  declare  war  against  Sweden.  These  princes 
concerted  measures  for  pushing  the  victory. 

To  all  these  misfortunes  against  foreisrn  enemies  were 
added  some  domestic  insurrections  of  the  common  people 
ill  Guienne  and  Brittany.  Though  soon  suppressed,  they 
divided  the  force  and  attention  of  Lewis.  The  only  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  French  was  at  sea.  Messina  in 
Sicily  had  revolted  ;  and  a  fleet  under  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
vonne  was  despatched  to  support  the  rebels.  The  Dutch 
had  sent  a  squadron  to  assist  the  Spaniards.  A  battle 
ensued,  where  de  Ruyter  was  killed.  This  event  alone 
was  thought  equivalent  to  a  victory. 

The  French  who,  twelve  years  before,  had  scarcely  a 
ship  of  war  in  any  of  their  harbours,  had  raised  themselves, 
by  means  of  perseverance  and  policy,  to  be  in  their  pre- 
sent force,  though  not  in  their  resources,  the  first  maritime 
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power  in  Europe.  The  Dutch,  while  in  alliance  with 
them  against  I'.ngland,  had  supplied  them  with  several 
vessels,  ami  had  taught  them  the  rudiments  of  the  difficult 
art  of  ship-buiUling.  The  English  next,  when  in  alliance 
with  them  agiiinst  Holland,  instructed  them  in  the  method 
of  llsluing  their  ships,  and  of  preservitig  order  in  naval 
engagements.  Lewis  availed  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  aKL'randize  his  people,  while  Charles,  sunk  in  indo- 
lence and  pleasure,  neglected  all  the  noble  arts  of  govern- 
ment ;  or  if  at  any  time  he  roused  himself  from  his  lethargy, 
that  industry,  by  reason  of  the  unhappy  projects  which  he 
embraced,  was  often  more  pernicious'lo  the  public  than 
his  inactivity  itself.  He  was  as  anxious  to  promote  the 
naval  power  of  France,  as  if  the  safety  of  his  crown  had 
depended  on  it;  and  many  of  the  plans  executed  in  that 
kingdom,  were  first,  it  is  said,'  digested  and  corrected  by 
him. 

The  successes  ot  the  allies  had  been  con-  .  ,,  «, 
siderable  the  last  campaii.'!! ;  but  the  Span-  ^- "•  ""S- 
iards  and  imperialists  well  knew  that  France  was  not  yet 
sufliciently  broken,  nor  willing  to  submit  to  the  terms 
which  they  resolved  to  impose  upon  her.  Though  they 
could  not  refuse  the  king's  mediation,  and  Cnnsrea  of 
Niineguen,  after  many  difficulties,  was  at  Ni'nesuen. 
last  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  yet,  under  one 
pretence  or  other,  they  still  delayed  sending  their  ambas- 
sadors, and  no  progress  was  made  in  the  nesociation. 
Lord  I3erkeley,  Sir  William  Temple,  and  Sir  Lionel  Jen- 
kins, were  tfie  English  ministers  at  Nimeguen.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  impatient  for  peace,  soon  appeared : 
Lewis,  who  hoped  to  divide  the  allies,  and  who  knew 
that  he  himself  could  neither  be  seduced  nor  forced  into  a 
disadvantageous  peace,  sent  ambassadors  :  the  Swedes, 
who  hoped  to  recover  by  treaty  what  they  had  lost  by 
arms,  were  also  forward  to  negociate.  But  as  these  powers 
could  not  proceed  of  themselves  to  settle  terms,  the  con- 
gress, hitherto,  served  merely  as  an  amusement  to  the 
public. 

It  was  by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  not  Campai-jn  of 
the  conferences  among  the  negociators,  that  "'"'■ 
the  articles  of  peace  were  to  be  determined.  The  Spanish 
towns,  ill  fortified,  and  worse  defended,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  Lewis;  who,  by  laying  up  magazines  during 
the  winter,  was  able  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  spring, 
before  the  forage  could  be  found  in  the  open  country.  In 
the  month  of  April  he  laid  siege  to  Conde,  and  took  it 
by  storm  in  four  days.  Having  sent  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  besiege  Bouchaine,  a  small  but  important  fortress,  he 
posted  himself  so  advantageously  with  his  main  army,  as 
to  hinder  the  confederates  from  relieving  it,  or  fighting 
without  disadvantage.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of  provisions, 
came  in  sight  of  the  French  army  ;  but  Ins  industry  served 
to  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  him  spectator  of  the 
surrender  of  Bouchaine.  Both  armies  stood  in  awe  of 
each  other,  and  were  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action,  which 
miL'ht  be  attended  with  the  most  important  consequences. 
Lewis,  though  he  wanted  not  personal  couraiie,  was  little 
enterprising  in  the  field  ;  and  being  resolved  this  campaign 
to  rest  contented  with  the  advantages  which  he  had  so 
early  obtained,  he  thought  proper  to  intrust  his  army  to 
Mareschal  Schomberg,  and  retired  himself  to  Versailles. 
After  his  departure,  the  Prince  of  Orange  laid  siege  to 
Maestricht;  but  meeting  with  an  obstinate  resistance,  he 
was  obliged,  on  the  approach  of  Schomberg,  who  in  the 
mean  time  had  taken  Aire,  to  raise  the  siege.  He  was  in- 
capable of  yielding  to  adversity,  or  bending  under  mis- 
fortunes :  but  he  began  to  foresee,  that  by  the  negligence 
and  errors  of  his  allies,  the  war  m  Flanders  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  very  unfortunate  issue. 

On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Philipsbourg  vi-as  taken  by  the 
imperialists.  In  Pomerania,  the  Swedes  were  so  unsuc- 
cessful against  the  Danes  and  Brandenburghers,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  losing  apace  all  those  possessions  which, 
with  so  much  valour  and  good  fortune,  they  had  acquired 
in  Germany. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter,  the  congress  of  Nime- 
guen was  pretty  full,   and   the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
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fiiiperor  anil  Spain,  two  powci-s  strictiv  cotijoinptl  by 
blood  and  alliancf,  at  last  appeared.  'I'lie  IJutch  bail 
threatened,  if  tbev  absented  iheiiiselvps  any  longer,  to 
proceed  to  a  separate  treaty  witli  France.  In  the  confer- 
ences and  negociations,  the  disposition  of  the  parties  be- 
came every  day  nu>ro  ;ipp;m>nt. 

■  "  Tlio  Hollanders,  loaded  with  debts  and 
harassed  witli  taxes,  were  desirons  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war,  in  wliich,  besides  the  disadvantages  at- 
tending all  leagues,  the  weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  tlie 
divkisions  and  delays  of  t!ie  Germans,  prognosticated  no- 
thing but  disgraceand  misfortune.  Their  commerce  lan- 
guished ;  and,  wliat  gave  tliem  still  greater  anxiety,  the 
conunerce  of  England,  by  reason  of  her  neutrality,  flou- 
rished extreniely  :  and  tliey  were  apprehensive,  lest  advan- 
tages, once  lost,  would  iiever  thoroughly  be  reg;iined. 
They  had  themselves  no  further  motive  for  continuing  the 
war,"  than  to  secure  a  good  frontier  to  Flanders  :  but  gra- 
titude to  tlicir  allies  still  engaged  them  to  try  whether  an- 
other campaign  might  procure  a  peace,  which  would  give 
general  satisfaction.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  urged  by 
motives  of  honour,  of  ambition,  and  of  animosity  against 
France,  endeavoured  to  keep  them  steady  to  this  resolution. 

The  Spaniards,  not  to  mention  the  otiier  incurable  weak- 
nesses into  wliich  their  monarchy  was  fallen,  were  dis- 
tnicted  with  domestic  dissensions  between  the  parties  of 
tlie  queen-regent  and  Don  John,  natural  brother  to  their 
voung  sovereign.  Though  unable  of  themselves  to  defend 
Inlanders,  they  were  resolute  not  to  conclude  a  peace, 
which  would  leave  it  exposed  to  every  assault  or  inroad  ; 
and  while  they  made  tlie  most  magnificent  promises  to  the 
States,  tlieir  real  trust  was  in  the  protection  of  England. 
Tliey  saw  that,  if  that  small  but  important  territory  were 
once  subdued  by  France,  the  Hollanders,  exposed  to  so 
terrible  a  power,  wouH  fall  into  dependence,  and  would 
endeavour,  by  submissions,  to  ward  off  that  destruction 
to  which  a  war,  in  the  heart  of  their  state,  must  necessarily 
expose  them.  They  believed  that  Lewis,  sensible  how 
raucli  greater  advantages  he  might  reap  from  the  alliance 
than  from  the  subjection  of  the  republic,  which  must  scat- 
ter its  people  and  depress  its  commerce,  would  be  satisfied 
with  very  moderate  conditions,  and  would  turn  his  enter- 
prises against  his  other  neighbours.  They  thought  it  im- 
possible but  tlie  people  and  parliament  of  England,  fore- 
seeing these  obvious  consequences,  must  at  last  force  the 
king  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  in  which 
their  interests  were  so  deeply  concerned.  And  they  trusted, 
that  even  the  king  himself,  on  the  approach  of  so  groat  a 
danger,  must  open  his  eyes,  and  sacrifice  his  prejudices  in 
favour  of  France,  to  the  safetv  of  his  own  dominions. 
Uncertain  eon-  But  Charles  here  found  himself  entangled 
duitof  the  king,  jp  guch  Opposite  motives  and  engagements, 
as  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  break,  or  patience  to 
unravel.  On  the  one  hand,  he  always  regarded  his  alliance 
with  France  as  a  sure  resource  in  case  of  any  commotions 
among  his  own  subjects,  and  whatever  schemes  he  might 
still  retain  for  enlarging  his  authority,  or  altering  the  es- 
tablished religion,  it  was  from  that  quarter  alone  he  could 
expect  assistance.  He  had  actually  in  secret  sold  his  neu- 
trality to  France,  and  hi;  received  remittances  of  a  million 
of  livres  a-year,  which  was  afterwards  increased  to  two 
millions  ;  a  considerable  supply  in  the  present  embarrassed 
state  of  his  revenue.  And  he  dreaded  lest  the  parliament 
should  tre.at  him  as  they  had  formerly  done  Ins  father; 
and  after  they  had  engaged  him  in  a  war  on  the  continent, 
should  take  advant;ige  of  his  necessities,  and  make  him 
purchase  supplies  by  sacrificing  his  prerogative  and  aban- 
doning his  ministers. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  cries  of  his  people  and  parlia- 
ment, seconded  by  Danby,  Arlington,  and  most  of  his 
ministers,  incited  him  to  take  part  with  the  allies,  and  to 
correct  the  unequal  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  He 
might  apprehend  danger  from  opposing  such  earnest  de- 
sires :  he  miglit  hope  for  large  supplies  if  he  concurred 
with  them  :  and  however  inglorious  and  indolent  his  dis- 
position, the  renown  of  acting  as  arbiter  of  Europe  would 
probably,  at  intervals,  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy,  and 
move  him  to  sitpport  the  character  with  which  he  stood 
invested. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  during  this  period,  the 


king  was,  by  every  one,  abroad  and  at  home,  by  France 
and  by  the  allies,  allowed  to  be  the  undisputed  arbiter  of 
Europe ;  and  no  terms  of  peace,  which  he  would  have 
prescribed,  could  have  been  refused  by  either  party. 
Though  France  afterwards  found  means  to  resist  the  same 
alliance,  joined  with  England;  yet  was  she  then  obliged 
to  make  such  violent  effiirts  as  quite  exhausted  her;  and 
it  was  the  utmost  necessity  which  pushed  her  to  find  re- 
sources, far  surpassing  her  own  expectations.  Charles  was 
sensible,  that  so  long  as  the  war  continued  aluoad,  he 
shoulil  never  enjoy  ease  at  home,  from  the  impatience  and 
im[iortunity  of  his  subjects ;  yet  could  he  not  resolve  to 
impose  a  peace  by  openly  joining  himself  with  either  party. 
Terms  advantageous  to  ilie  allies  must  lose  him  the  friend- 
ship of  France  :  the  contrary  would  enrage  his  parliament. 
Between  these  views  he  perpetually  fluctuated  ;  and  from 
his  conduct,  it  is  observable,  that  a  careless  remiss  dispo- 
sition, agitated  by  opposite  motives,  is  capable  of  as  great 
inconsistencies  as  are  incident  even  to  the  greatest  imbe- 
cility and  folly. 

The  parliament  was  assembled  ;  and  the  jsn,  Feb. 
king  made  them  a  plausible  speech,  in  which  ^  pHrliHineni. 
he  warned  them  against  all  differences  among  themselves; 
expressed  a  resolution  to  do  his  part  for  bringing  their 
consultations  to  a  hajipy  issue  ;  and  offered  his  consent  to 
any  laws  for  the  further  security  of  their  religion,  liberty, 
and  property.  He  then  told  them  of  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  navy  ;  and  asked  money  for  repairing  it :  he 
informed  them,  that  part  of  his  revenue,  the  additional 
excise,  was  soon  to  expire:  and  he  added  these  words, 
"  You  may  at  any  time  see  the  yearly  established  expense 
of  the  govenmient,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that,  the  con- 
stant and  unavoidable  charge  being  paid,  there  will  remain 
no  overplus  towards  answering  those  contingencies,  which 
may  happen  in  all  kingdoms,  and  which  have  been  a  con- 
siderable burden  on  me  this  last  year." 

Before  the  parliament  entered  upon  business,  they  were 
stopperl  by  a  doubt  concerning  the  legality  of  their  meet- 
ing. It  had  been  enacted  by  an  old  law  of  Edward  III., 
"  That  parliaments  should  be  held  once  every  year,  or 
oftener,  if  need  be."  The  last  prorogation  had  been  longer 
than  a  year ;  and  being  supposed  on  that  account  illegal, 
it  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  to  a  dissolution.  The 
consequence  seems  by  no  means  just ;  and  besides,  a  later 
act,  that  which  repealed  the  triennial  law,  had  determined, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  parliaments  only  once  in 
three  years.  Such  weight,  however,  was  put  on  this  cavil, 
that  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury,  Salisbury,  and  \\harton, 
insisted  strenuously  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  invalidity 
of  tlie  parliament,  and  the  nuUitv  of  all  its  future  acts. 
For  such  dangerous  positions  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  remain  during  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty  and  the 
House.  Buckingham,  Salisbury,  and  Wharton,  made 
submissions,  and  were  soon  after  released.  But  Shaftes- 
bury, more  obstinate  in  his  temper,  and  desirous  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  his  adherence  to  liberty,  sought 
the  remedy  of  law;  and  being  rejected  by  the  judges,  he 
was  at  la.st,  after  a  twelvemonth's  imprisonment,  obliged 
to  make  the  same  submissions ;  upon  which  he  was  also 
released. 

The  Commons  at  first  seemed  to  proceed  with  temper. 
They  granted  the  sum  of  586,000  pounds,  for  building 
thirty  ships ;  though  they  strictly  appropriated  the  money 
to  that  service.  Estimates  were  given  in  of  t!ie  expense; 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  fell  short  near 
100,000  pounds.  They  also  voted,  agreeably  to  the  king's 
request,  the  continuance  of  the  additional  excise  for  three 
years.  This  excise  had  been  granted  for  nine  years  in 
1668.  Every  thing  seemed  to  [iromise  a  peaceable  and 
an  easy  session. 

But  the  parliament  was  roused  from  this  Ciimpskn 
tranquillity  by  the  news  received  from  "f  "'77. 
abroad.  The  French  king  had  taken  the  field  in  the 
middle  of  February,  and  laid  siege  to  Valenciennes, 
which  he  carried  in  a  few  days  by  storm.  He  neirt  in- 
vested both  Cambray  and  St.  Omcrs.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  alarmed  with  his  progress,  hastilv  assembled  an 
army,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  St.  Omers.  He  was 
encountered  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  Maresclial  Luxembourg.    The  prince  possessed  great 
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talents  for  war ;  courage,  activity,  vigilance,  patience ;  but 
still  lie  was  inferior  in  genius  to  those  consummate  gene- 
rals opposed  to  Inm  by  Lewis ;  and  tliougli  lie  always 
found  means  to  repair  Ins  losses,  and  to  make  head  in  a 
little  time  against  the  victors,  he  was,  durmg  his  whole 
life,  unsuccessful.  By  a  masterly  movement  of  Luxem- 
bourg, he  was  here  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Ypres.  Cambray  and  St  Oiners  were  soon  after  surren- 
dered to  Lewis. 

This  success,  derived  from  such  great  power  and  such 
wise  conduct,  infused  a  just  terror  into  the  Engli.sh  parlia- 
ment. They  addressed  the  kmg,  representing  the  danger 
to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed  from  the  greatness  of 
France,  and  praying  that  his  majesty,  by  such  alliances  as 
he  should  think  fit,  would  both  secure  his  own  dominions 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  thereby  quiet  the  fears 
of  his  people.  The  king,  desirous  of  eluding  this  applica- 
tion, wliicn  he  considered  as  a  kind  of  attack  on  bis  mea- 
sures, replied  in  general  terms,  that  he  would  use  all 
means  for  the  preservation  of  Flanders,  consistent  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  his  kingdoms.  This  answer  was  an 
evasion,  or  rather  a  denial.  The  Commons,  tbereroro, 
thought  proper  to  he  more  explicit.  They  entreated  him 
not  to  defer  the  entering  into  such  alliances  as  might  attain 
that  great  end :  and  in  case  war  with  the  French  king 
should  be  the  result  of  his  measures,  they  promised  to  grant 
him  all  the  aids  and  supplies  which  would  enable  him  to 
support  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation.  The  king 
was  also  more  explicit  in  his  reply.  He  told  them,  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  danger,  was  to  put  him  in  a  condi- 
iion  to  make  preparations  for  their  security.  Tliis  message 
was  understood  to  be  a  demand  of  money.  The  parlia- 
ment accordingly  empowered  the  king  to  borrow  on  the 
additional  excise  200,000  pounds  at  seven  per  cent. :  a 
very  small  sum  indeed  ;  but  which  they  deemed  sufficient, 
with  the  ordinary  revenue,  to  equip  a  good  squadron,  and 
thereby  put  the  nation  in  security,  till  further  resolutions 
should  be  taken 

But  this  concession  fell  far  short  of  the  king's  expecta- 
tions. He  therefore  informed  them,  that,  unless  they 
granted  him  the  sum  of  600,000  pounds  upon  new  funds. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  hira,  without  ex[iosing  the  na- 
tion to  manifest  danger,  to  speak  or  act  t/inse  t/imgs,  which 
would  answer  the  end  of  their  several  addresses.  The 
House  took  this  message  into  consideration :  but  before 
they  came  to  any  resolution,  the  king  sent  for  them  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  told  tliem,  upon  the  word  of  a  kinsr, 
that  they  should  not  repent  any  trust  which  they  would 
repose  in  him  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom  ;  that  he  would 
not  for  any  consideration  break  credit  with  them,  or  em- 
ploy their  money  to  other  uses  than  those  for  which  they 
mtended  it ;  but  that  he  would  not  hazard  either  his  own 
safety  or  theirs,  by  taking  any  vigorous  measures,  or  form- 
ing new  alliances,  till  he  were  in  a  better  condition  both  to 
defend  his  subjects  and  oftend  his  enemies.  Tiiis  speech 
brought  affairs  to  a  short  issue.  The  king  required  them 
to  trust  him  with  a  large  sum  :  he  pawned  his  royal  word 
for  their  security  :  they  must  either  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  their  money,  or  fail  of  those  alliances  which  they  had 
projected,  and  at  the  same  time  declare  to  all  the  world 
the  highest  distrust  of  their  sovereign. 
Parliameni's  His-  But  there  were  many  reasons  which  de- 
irusioiihekine.  termined  the  House  of  Commons  to  put  no 
trust  in  the  king.  They  considered,  that  the  pretence  of 
danger  was  obviously  groundless,  wliile  the  French  were 
opposed  by  such  powerful  alliances  on  the  continent,  while 
the  king  was  master  of  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  and  while  all 
his  subjects  were  so  heartily  united  in  op|iositioii  to  foreign 
enemies.  That  the  only  justifiable  reason,  therefore,  of 
Charles's  backwardness,  was  not  the  apprehension  of 
danuer  from  abroad,  but  a  diffidence,  which  he  might  have 
perhaps  entertained  of  his  parliament ;  lest,  after  engaging 
nim  in  foreign  alliances  for  carrying  on  war,  they  should 
take  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and  extort  from  him  con- 
cessions dangerous  to  the  ro>al  dignity.  That  Oiis  parlia- 
ment, by  their  past  conduct,  had  given  no  foundation  for 
such  suspicions,  and  were  so  far  from  pursuing  any  sinister 
ends,  that  they  had  granted  supplies  for  the  first  Dutch 
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war ;  for  maintaining  the  triple  league,  though  concluded 
without  their  advice;  even  for  canying  on  the  second 
Dutch  war,  which  was  entered  into  contrary  to  their  opi- 
nion, and  contrary  to  the  manifest  interests  of  the  nation. 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  had,  by  former  measures, 
excited  very  reasonable  jealousies  in  his  people,  and  did, 
with  a  bad  grace,  require  at  present  their  trust  and  confi- 
dence. That  he  had  not  scrupled  to  demand  supplies  for 
maiiitaiiiiiig  die  triple  league,  at  the  very  moment  he  was 
concerting  measures  for  breaking  it,  anil  had  accordingly 
employed  to  that  purpose  the  supplies  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  those  delusive  pretences.  That  his  union  with 
France,  during  the  war  against  Holland,  must  have  been 
founded  on  projects  the  most  dangerous  to  his  people ; 
and  as  the  same  union  was  still  secretly  maintained,  it 
might  justly  be  feared  that  the  same  projects  were  not  yet 
entirely  abandoned.  That  he  could  not  seriously  intend 
to  prosecute  vigorous  measures  against  France  ;  since  he 
had  so  long  remained  entirely  unconcerned  during  such 
obvious  ilangers;  and,  till  prompted  by  his  parliament, 
whose  proper  business  it  was  not  to  take  the  lead  in  those 
parts  of  administration,  had  suspended  all  his  activitv. 
That  if  he  really  meant  to  enter  into  a  cordial  union  with 
his  people,  he  would  have  taken  the  first  step,  and  have 
endeavoured,  by  putting  trust  in  them,  to  restore  that  con- 
fidence, which  he  himself,  by  his  rash  conduct,  had  first 
violated.  That  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  so  small  a  sum  as 
600,000  pounds,  in  order  to  secure  him  against  the  future 
attempts  of  the  parliament ;  since  that  sum  must  soon  be 
exhausted  by  a  war  with  France,  and  he  must  again  fail 
into  that  dependence,  which  was  become,  in  some  degree, 
essential  to  the  constitution.  That  if  he  would  form  the 
necessary  alliances,  that  sum  or  a  greater  would  instantly 
be  voted  ;  nor  could  there  be  any  reason  to  dread,  that  the 
parliament  would  immediately  desert  measures,  in  which 
they  were  engaged  by  their  honour,  their  inclination,  and 
the  public  interest.  That  the  real  ground,  therefore,  of  the 
king's  refusal,  was  neither  apprehension  of  danger  from 
foreign  enemies,  nor  jealousy  of  parliamentary  encroach- 
ments ;  biU  a  desire  of  obtaining  the  money  which  he  in- 
tended, notwithstanding  his  royal  word,  to  employ  to 
odier  purposes.  And  that,  by  using  such  dishonourable 
means  to  so  ignoble  an  end,  he  rendered  himself  still  more 
unworthy  the  confidence  of  his  people. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  now  regularly  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  court  and  the  country.  Some  were  enlisted 
111  the  court  party  by  offices,  nay,  a  few  liy  bribes  secretly 
given  them  ;  a  practice  first  begun  by  Clifford,  a  dangerous 
minister :  but  great  numbers  were  attached  merely  by  in- 
clination ;  so  far  as  they  esteemed  the  measures  of  the 
court  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Private  views 
and  faction  had  likewise  drawn  several  into  the  country 
party  :  but  there  were  also  many  of  that  party,  who  had  no 
other  object  than  the  public  good.  These  disinterested 
members  on  both  sides  fluctuated  between  the  factions ; 
and  gave  the  superiority  sometimes  to  the  court,  sometimes 
to  the  opposition. f  In  the  present  emergence,  a  general 
distrust  of  the  king  prevailed  ;  and  the  parliament  resolved 
not  to  hazard  their  money  in  expectation  of  alliances, 
which,  they  believed,  were  never  intended  to  be  formed. 
Instead  of  granting  the  supply,  they  voted  an  address, 
wherein  they  "  besought  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  States  general  of  the 
United  Provinces,  against  the  growth  and  power  of  the 
French  King,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands ;  and  to  make  such  other  alliances  with  the 
confederates  as  should  appear  fit  and  useful  to  that  end." 
They  supported  their  advice  with  reasons  ;  and  promised 
speedy  and  effectual  supplies,  for  preserving  his  majesty's 
honour,  and  insuring  die  safety  of  the  public.  The  king 
pretended  the  highest  anger  at  this  address,  which  he  re- 
presented as  a  dangerous  encroachment  upon  his  preroga- 
tive. He  reproved  the  Commons  in  severe  terms ;  aiyl 
ordered  them  immediately  to  be  adjourned. 

It   is  certain,  that    this   was   the   critical 
moment  when  the  king  both  might  with  ease  '^' 

have  preserved  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  it 
has  since  cost  this  island  a  great  expense  of  blood  and 
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treasure  to  restore,  and  might  by  }ierseverance  have  at  last 
re);;j«ined,  in  some  tolerable  measure,  after  all  past  errors, 
the  conlidence  of  his  neople.  This  opportunity  hem'' 
neglected,  ihe  wound  necame  incurable ;  and  notwith- 
slandmg  Ats  momentary  appearances  of  vigour  aaainst 
France  and  popery,  and  their  momentary  mclmations  to 
rely  on  his  faith  ;  he  was  stilt  believed  to  be  at  bottom 
eogaged  in  the  same  interest,  and  theii  soon  relapsed  iiilo 
distrust  and  jealousy.  The  secret  memoirs  of  tliis  reii;ii, 
which  have  since  been  published,?  prove,  lieyond  a  douht, 
tliat  the  king  had,  at  this  time,  concerted  meas^ires  with 
France,  and  had  no  intention  to  enter  into  a  war  in  favour 
of  the  allies,  lie  had  entertained  no  view,  therefore,  even 
when  jie  pawned  his  bov.al  word  to  his  people,  than  to 
procure  a  grant  of  money  ;  and  he  trusted,  that  while  lie 
eluded  their  expectations,  he  could  not  afterwards  want 
pretences  for  |Kilnating  his  conduct. 

Negociations  meanwhile  were  carried  on  between 
France  and  Holland,  and  an  eventual  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed ;  that  is,  all  their  difterences  were  adjusted,  provided 
they  could  afterwards  satisfy  their  allies  on  both  sides. 
Tin's  work,  tlious;h  in  appearance  difficult,  seemed  to  be 
extremely  forwarded  by  further  bad  successes  on  the  part 
of  the  confedenites,  ami  by  the  great  impatience  of  the 
Hollanders ;  when  a  new  event  happened,  which  promised 
a  more  prosperous  issue  to  the  quarrel  with  France,  and 
revived  the  liopes  of  all  the  English  who  understood  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

The  king  saw,  with  regret,  the  violent  discontents  which 
prevailed  in  the  nation,  and  which  seemed  every  day  to 
augment  upon  him.  Desirous  by  his  natural  temper  to 
be  easy  himself,  and  to  make  every  body  else  easy,  he 
sought  expedients  to  appease  those  murmurs,  which,  as 
they  were  very  disagreeable  for  the  present,  might,  in  their 
consequences,  prove  extremelv  dangerous.  He  knew  that, 
during  the  late  war  with  Holland,  the  malcontents  at 
home  had  made  applications  to  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
and  if  he  continued  still  to  neglect  the  prince's  interests, 
and  to  thwart  the  inclinations  of  his  own  people,  he  appre- 
hended lest  their  common  complaints  should  cement  a 
lasting  union  between  them.  He  saw  that  the  religion  of 
the  duke  inspired  the  nation  with  dismal  apprehensions ; 
and  though  he  had  obliged  his  brother  to  allow  the  young 
princesses  to  be  educated  in  the  protestant  faith,  something 
lurther,  he  thought,  was  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
nation.  He  entertained,  therefore,  proposals  for  marrying 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  Lady  JIary,  the  older  princess, 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  (for  the  duke  had  no  male 
issue,)  and  he  honed,  by  so  tempting  an  offer,  to  engage 
him  entirely  in  his  interests.  A  peace  he  purposed  to 
make;  such  as  would  satisfy  F'rance,  and  still  preserve 
his  connexions  with  that  crown  :  and  he  intended  to  sanc- 
tify it  by  the  approbation  of  the  prince,  whom  he  found 
to  be  extremely  revered  in  England,  and  respected 
throughout  Europe.  All  the  reasons  for  this  alliance 
were  seconded  by  the  solicitations  of  Danby,  and  also  of 
Temple,  who  was  at  that  time  in  England:  and  Charles 
at  last  granted  permission  to  the  prince,  when  the  cam- 
paign should  be  over,  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

loth  Oct  '^''^   '*'""   ^^^^   graciouslv   received    his 

nephew  at  Newmarket.  He  would  have 
entered  immediately  upon  business;  but  the  prince  desired 
first  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Lady  Mary  ;  and  he  de- 
clared that,  contrary  to  the  usual  sentiments  of  persons  of 
his  rank,  he  jilaced  a  great  part  of  happiness  in  domestic 
satisfaction,  and  would  not,  upon  any  consideration  of 
interest  or  politics,  match  himself  with  a  person  disagree- 
able to  him.  He  was  introduced  to  the  princess,  whom  he 
found  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  extremely  amiable  both 
in  her  person  and  her  behaviour.  The  king  now  thought 
that  he  had  a  double  tie  u|K)n  him,  and  might  safely  expect 
his  compliance  with  every  proposal :  he  was  surprised  to 
find  the  prince  decline  all  discourse  of  business,  and  refuse 
to  concert  any  terms  for  the  general  peace,  till  his  marriage 
should  be  finished.     He  foresaw,  he  said,  from  the  situa- 

B  Such  as  the  Icllert  wlucli  pius<>(t  l>etwixt  1)»nby  anr)  MnritaKue.  the 
kind's  amhusSMilor  Ht  P.ii  i&  .  1  unplc's  Meinoin.  »nrl  his  L^ttri  s.  In  thw 
ItfSf,  w«  see  Uiat  th«  kinj  never  inaile  any  prn)M«als  of  lenits  but  what 
vere  advanlasroiis  to  Fianii;.  anil  the  Prince  ot  UraiiL'e  belie^eil  Ihem  lo 
have  alwa>s  t>een  cnnc-rleU  with  the  french  ambaSMilnr.     Vol.  i.  p.  4.19. 
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tion  of  affairs,  that  his  allies  were  likely  to  have  hard 
terms ;  and  he  never  would  expose  liimseir  to  the  reproach 
of  having  sacrificed  their  interest  to  promote  his  own  pur- 
poses. Charles  still  believed,  notwithstanding  the  cold, 
severe  m;inner  of  the  prince,  that  he  would  ahate  of  this 
rigid  punctilio  of  honour;  and  he  protracted  the  time, 
hoping,  by  his  own  insinuation  and  address,  as  well  as  by 
the  allurements  of  love  and  ambition,  to  win  him  to  com- 
pliance. One  day.  Temple  found  the  prince  in  very  bad 
iiumour,  repenting  that  he  had  ever  come  to  England, 
and  resolute  in  a  few  days  to  leave  it :  but  before  he  went, 
the  king,  he  said,  must  choose  the  terms  on  which  they  ■ 
should  hereafter  live  together :  he  was  sure  it  must  be  like 
the  greatest  friends,  or  the  greatest  enemies :  and  he  de- 
sired Temple  to  inform  his  master  next  morning  of  these 
intentions.  Charles  was  struck  with  this  menace,  and 
foresaw  how  the  prince's  departure  would  be  interpreted 
by  the  people.  He  resolved,  tlierefore,  immediately  to 
yield  with  a  good  grace;  and  having  paid  a  compliment 
to  his  nephew's  honesty,  he  told  Temple  that  the  marriage 
was  concluded,  and  desired  him  to  inform  the  duke  of  it, 
as  of  an  affair  already  resolved  on.  The  duke  seemed 
surprised  ;  but  yieldecl  a  prompt  obedience :  which,  he 
said,  was  his  constant  maxim  to  whatever  he  found  to  be 
the  king's  pleasure.  No  measure,  during  this  reign,  gave 
such  general  satisfaction.  All  parties  strove  who  should 
most  applaud  it.  And  even  Arlington,  who  51,1  oct. 
had  been  kept  out  of  the  secret,  told  the  Marriaseof  the 
prince,  "  That  some  things,  good  in  them-  orange  "with  the 
selves,  were  spoiled  by  the  manner  of  doing  ^^^y  Mary. 
them,  as  some  things  bad  were  mended  by  it;  but  he 
would  confess  that  this  wus  a  thing  so  good  in  itself,  that 
the  manner  of  doing  it  could  not  spoil  it." 

This  marriage  was  a  great  surprise  to  Lewis,  who,  ac- 
customed to  govern  every  thing  in  the  English  court,  now 
found  so  important  a  step  taken,  not  only  without  his 
consent,  but  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  A 
conjunction  of  England  with  the  allies,  and  a  vigorous 
war  in  opposition  to  French  ambition,  were  the  conse- 
quences immediately  expected  both  abroad  and  at  home: 
but  to  check  these  sanguine  hopes,  tlie  king,  a  few  days 
after  the  marriage,  piolonged  the  adjournment  of  the  par- 
liament from  the  third  of  December  to  the  fourth  of 
April.  This  term  was  too  late  for  granting  supplies  or 
making  preparations  for  war;  and  could  be  chosen  by  the 
king  for  no  other  reason,  than  as  an  atonement  to  France 
for  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  It  appears  alsn,  that 
Charles  secretly  received  from  Lewis  the  sura  of  two 
millions  of  livr'cs  on  account  of  this  important  sen'ice.'' 

The  king,  however,  entered  into  consulta- 
tions  with  the  prince,  together  with  Danby  ""  °  ''**"■ 
and  Temple,  concerning  the  terms  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  require  of  France.  After  some  debate,  it  was 
agreed,  that  France  should  restore  Lorraine  to  the  duke; 
with  "Tournay,  \"alenciennes,  Conde,  Aeth,  Chaileroi, 
Courtray,  Oudenarde,  and  Binche,  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
form  a  good  frontier  for  the  Low  Countries.  The  prince 
insisted  that  Fmnche-comt^  should  likewise  be  restored, 
and  Charles  thought  that,  because  he  had  patrimonial 
estates  of  great  value  in  that  province,  and  deemed  his 
property  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  such  views  to  be  obstinate  in  that  point :  but 
the  prince  declared,  that  to  procure  but  one  good  town  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Flanders,  ne  would  willingly  relinquish 
all  those  possessions.  As  the  king  still  insisted  on  the 
impossibility  of  wresting  Franche-comte  from  Lewis,  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

Notwithstanding  this  concession  to  France,  the  projected 
peace  was  favourable  to  the  allies;  and  it  was  a  sufficient 
indication  of  vigour  in  the  king,  that  he  had  given  his 
assent  to  it.  He  further  agreed  to  send  over  a  minister 
instantly  to  Paris,  in  order  to  jiropose  these  terms.  This 
minister  was  to  enter  into  no  treaty.  He  was  to  allow  but 
two  days  for  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  terms  :  upon 
the  expiration  of  these,  he  v;as  presently  to  return ;  and 

sisnei]  hiirself,  without  the  participation  of  his  ministers,  a  secret  treaty 
xvitli  France.  an<l  had  ohlained  a  pension  ou  Ihe  promise  ot  hisneulralily  : 
a  tact,  whtcli  rentiers  his  r^'val  uord.  solemnly  given  to  his  subjects,  one 
ot  the  most  dishonourable  and  most  scandalous  acis  tliat  ever  proceedec 
trnm  a  throne, 
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in  case  of  refusal,  the  king  promised  to  enter  immediately 
into  the  confederacy.  To  cany  so  imperious  a  message, 
and  so  little  expected  from  the  English  court.  Temple 
was  the  person  pitched  on,  whose  declared  aversion  to  tlie 
French  interest  was  not  likely  to  make  him  foil  of  yigour 
and  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  his  commission. 

But  Charles  next  day  felt  a  relenting  in  this  assumed 
vigour.  Instead  of  Temple  he  despatched  the  E;u-1  of 
Feversham,  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  and  a  Frenclmian  by 
birth  :  and  he  said,  that  the  message  being  harsh  in  itself, 
it  was  nee<iless  to  asgravate  it  by  a  disagreeable  messenger. 
The  prince  left  London ;  and  the  kins:,  at  his  departure, 
assured  him  that  he  never  would  abate  in  the  least  point 
of  the  scheme  concerted,  and  would  enter  into  war  with 
Lewis,  if  he  rejected  it. 

Lewis  received  the  messace  with  seeming 
Kesociadons.  gentleness  and  complacency.  He  told  Fe- 
versham, that  the  King  of  England  we'll  knew  that  he 
might  always  be  master  of  the  peace ;  but  some  of  the 
towns  in  Flanders  it  seemed  very  hard  to  demand,  espe- 
cially Tournay,  upon  whose  fortifications  such  immense 
sums  had  been  expended :  he  would  therefore  take  some 
short  time  to  consider  of  an  answer.  Feversham  said, 
that  he  was  limited  to  two  days'  stay  :  but  when  that  time 
was  elapsed,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  remain  some  few 
days  longer;  and  he  came  away  at  last  without  any  posi- 
tive answer.  Lewis  said,  that  he  hoped  his  brother  would 
not  break  with  him  for  one  or  tivo  towns  :  and  with  regard 
to  them,  too,  he  would  send  orders  to  his  ambassador  at 
Ix)ndon  to  treat  with  the  king  himself.  Charles  was 
softened  bv  the  softness  of  France;  and  the  blow  was 
thus  artfully  eluded.  Tlie  French  ambassador,  Barillon, 
o»vned  at  last,  that  he  had  orders  to  yield  all  except 
Toumav,  and  even  to  treat  about  some  equivalent  for  that 
fortressj  if  the  king  absolutely  insisted  upon  it.  The  prince 
was  irone  who  had  given  spirit  to  the  English  court ;  and 
the  negociation  began  to  draw  out  into  messages  and  re- 
turns from  Paris. 

By  intervals,  however,  the  king  could  rouse  himself, 
and  show  still  some  firmness  and  resolution.  Finding 
that  affairs  were  not  Ukely  to  come  to  any  conclusion  with 
France,  he  summoned,  notwithstanding  the  long  adjourn- 
ment, the  parliament,  on  the  fifteenth  of  January;  an  un- 
usual measure,  and  capable  of  giving  alarm  to  tlie  French 
court.  Temple  was  sent  for  to  the  council,  and  the  king 
told  him  that  he  intended  he  should  go  to  Holland,  in 
Older  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  "  ith  the  States ;  and 
that  the  purpose  of  it  should  be  like  the  triple  league,  to 
force  both  France  and  Spain  to  accept  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed. Temple  was  sorry  to  find  this  act  of  vigour  quali- 
fied by  such  a  regard  to  France,  and  by  such  an  appear- 
ance of  iudifierence  and  neutrality  between  the  parties. 
He  told  the  king,  that  the  resolution  agreed  on,  was  to 
begin  the  war  in  conjunction  with  all  the  confederates,  in 
case  of  no  direct  and  immediate  answer  from  France  :  that 
this  measure  would  satisfy  the  prince,  the  allies,  and  the 
people  of  England  ;  advantages  which  could  not  be  expect- 
ed from  such  an  alliance  with  Holland  alone :  that  France 
would  be  disobliged,  and  Spain  likewise;  nor  would  the 
Dutch  be  satisfied  with  such  a  faint  imitation  of  the  triple 
league,  a  measure  concerted  when  they  were  equally  at 
peace  with  both  parties.  For  these  reasons.  Temple  de- 
chned  the  employment:  and  Lawrence  Hyde, second  son 
of  Chancellor  Clarendon,  was  sent  in  his  place. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  could  not  regard 
'  ■    '  without  contempt  such  symptoms  of  weak- 

ne.ss  and  vigour  conjoined  in  the  English  councils.  He 
was  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  a  measure 
which  he  did  not  approve ;  and  as  Spain  secretly  con- 
sented that  her  ally  should  form  a  league,  which  was 
seemingly  directed  against  her  as  well  as  France,  but 
which  was  to  fall  only  on  the  latter,  the 
States  concluded  the  treaty  in  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king. 

^ii^  ,  Meanwhile  the  English  parliament  met, 

after  some  new  adjournments ;  and  the  king 

was  astonished,  that  notwithstanding  the  resolute  measures 

which  he  thought  he  had  taken,  great  distrust  and  jealousy 

I  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 


and  discontent  were  ant,  at  intervals,  still  to  prevail  among 
the  members.  Though  in  his  speech  he  had  allowed  that 
a  good  peace  could  no  longer  Dc  expected  from  negocia- 
tion,  and  assured  them  that  he  was  resolved  to  enter  into 
a  war  for  that  purpose;  the  Commons  did  not  forbear  to 
insert  in  their  reply  several  harsh  and  even  unreasonable 
clauses.  Upon  his  reproving  them,  they  seemed  penitent, 
and  voted,  tnnt  they  would  assist  his  inajesty  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  A  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  a  million  of  money,  were  eilso 
voted.  Great  difficulties  yvere  made  by  the  Commons 
with  regard  to  the  army,  which  the  House,  judging  by 
past  measures,  betieved  to  be  intended  more  against  the 
liberties  of  England,  than  against  the  progress  of  the 
French  monarch.  To  this  perilous  situation  had  the  king 
reduced  both  himself  and  the  nation.  In  all  debates, 
severe  speeches  were  made,  and  were  received  with  seem- 
ing approbation  :  the  duke  and  the  treasurer  began  to  be 
apprehensive  of  impeachments :  many  motions  against 
the  king's  ministers  were  lost  by  a  small  majority  :  the 
Commons  appointed  a  day  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  with  regard  to  popery :  and  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  vote,  that,  how  urgent  soever  the  occasion,  they 
would  lay  no  further  charge  on  the  people,  till  secured 
against  the  prevalence  of  the  catholic  party.  In  short,  the 
parliament  was  impatient  for  war  whenever  the  king  seemed 
averse  to  it;  but  grew  suspicious  of  some  sinister  design 
as  soon  as  he  complied  with  their  requests,  and  seemed  to 
enter  into  their  measures. 

The  king  was  enraged  at  this  last  vote  :  he  reproached 
Temple  with  his  popular  notions,  as  he  termed  them;  and 
asked  him  how  he  tliought  the  House  of  Commons  could 
be  trusted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  should  it  be  entered 
on,  when  in  the  very  commencement  they  made  such 
declarations  ?  The  uncertainties  indeed  of  Charles's  con- 
duct were  so  multiplied,  and  the  jealousies  on  both  sides 
so  incurable,  that  even  those  who  approached  nearest  the 
scene  of  action  could  not  determine,  whether  the  king 
ever  seriously  meant  to  enter  into  a  war,  or  whether,  if  he 
did,  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  necessities,  and  made  him  purchase  supplies  by 
a  great  sacrifice  of  his  authority." 

The  King  of  France  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  which  these  distractions  afforded  him. 
By  his  emissaries,  he  represented  to  the  Dutch  the  impru- 
dence of  their  depending  on  England,  where  an  indolent 
king,  averse  to  all  war,  especially  with  France,  and  irre- 
solute in  his  measures,  was  actuated  only  by  the  uncertain 
breath  of  a  factious  parliament.  To  the  aristocratical 
partv,  he  remarked  the  danger  of  the  prince's  alliance  with 
tlie  royal  family  of  England,  and  revived  their  apprehen- 
sions ;  lest,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
honoured  with  the  same  alliance,  he  should  violently 
attempt  to  enlarge  his  authority,  and  enslave  his  native 
country.  In  order  to  enforce  these  motives  Campaisn  of 
with  further  terrors,  he  himself  took  the  field  i^"^- 
ver\- earlv  in  the  spring;  and  after  threatening  Luxem- 
botjrg,  Wons,  and  Namur,  he  suddenly  sat  down  before 
Ghent  and  Ypres,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made  himself  master 
of  both  places.  This  success  gave  great  alarm  to  the 
Hollanders,  who  were  nowise  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  England,  or  with  the  ambiguous  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded ;  and  it  quickened  all  their  advances  towards  an 
accommodation. 

Immediately  after  the  parliament  had  voted  the  supply, 
the  king  began  to  enlist  forces ;  and  such  was  the  ardour 
of  the  English  for  a  war  with  France,  tliat  an  army  of 
above  20,000  men,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  was 
completed  in  a  few  weeks.  Three  thousand  men,  under 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  were  sent  over  to  secure  Ostend  : 
some  regiments  were  recalled  from  the  French  service :  a 
fleet  was  fitted  out  with  great  diligence :  and  a  quadruple 
alliance  was  projected  between  England,  Holland,  Spain, 
and  the  emperor. 

But  these  vigorous  measures  received  a  sudden  damp 
from  a  passionate  address  of  the  lower  House;  in  which 
they  justified  all  their  past  proceedings  that  had  given 
disgust  to  the  king ;  desired  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
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measures  taken  by  liiin  ;  praveJ  Imii  to  dismiss  evil  coun- 
sellors ;  and  named  in  particular  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
on  whose  removal  they  strenuously  insisted.  The  king 
told  them,  that  their  address  was  so  extravagant,  that  he 
was  not  willing  speedily  to  give  it  the  answer  which  it 
deservetl.  And  he  began  again  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  pro- 
pos;ils  of  Lewis,  who  otfercd  him  great  sums  of  money,  if 
lie  would  consent  to  France's  making  an  advantageous 
peace  with  the  allies. 

^       .   .^  Temple,  though  pressed  by  the  king,  re- 

^esocimwiu.  c^ig^  jy  iijj^.g  j,,,,^.  fonL-ern  in  so  dishonour- 
able a  negociation :  but  he  inlbrms  u<,  that  the  king  said, 
there  was  one  article  proposed,  which  so  incensed  him, 
that  as  long  as  he  lived,  lie  should  never  forget  it.  Sir 
William  goes  no  further;  but  t!ie  editor  of  his  works,  the 
famous  Dr.  Swift,  says,  that  the  French,  before  they  would 
agree  to  any  paynieiil,  required  as  a  preliminary,  that  the 
king  should  engage  never  to  keep  above  8000  regular 
troops  in  Great  Britain.*^  Charles  broke  into  a  passion. 
"  Cod's  fish,"  said  he,  his  usual  oatli,  "  does  my  brother 
of  France  think  to  serve  me  thus?  Are  all  his  promises 
to  make  me  absolute  master  of  my  people  come  to  this? 
Or  does  he  think  tliat  a  thing  to  be  done  with  eight  thou- 
sand men?" 

\'an  Beveming  was  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Nimeguen, 
a  man  of  great  authority  with  the  States.  He  was  eager 
for  peace,  and  was  persuaded,  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
king,  and  the  jealousies  of  the  parliament,  would  for  ever 
disappoint  the  allies  in  their  hopes  of  succour  from  Eng- 
land. Orders  were  sent  him  by  the  States  to  go  to  the 
French  king  at  Ghent,  and  to  concert  the  terms  of  a 
general  treaty,  as  well  as  procure  a  present  truce  for  six 
weeks.  Tiie  terms  agreed  on  were  much  worse  for  the 
Spaniards  than  those  which  had  been  planned  by  the  king 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Six  towns,  some  of  them  of 
no  great  importance,  were  to  be  restored  to  them :  but 
Y|.rcs,  Conde,  ^"alenciennes,  and  Tournay,  in  which  con- 
sisted tlie  chief  strength  of  the  frontier,  were  to  remain 
with  France. 

Great  murmurs  arose  in  England  when  it  was  known 
that  Flanders  was  to  be  left  in  so  defenceless  a  condition. 
The  chief  complaints  were  levelled  aizainst  the  king,  who, 
by  his  concurrence  at  first,  by  his  favour  afterwards,  and 
by  his  delays  at  last,  had  raised  the  power  of  France  to 
such  an  enormous  height,  that  it  threatened  the  general 
liberties  of  Europe.  Charles,  uneasy  under  these  impu- 
tations, dreading  the  consequence  of  losing  the  affections 
of  his  subjects,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  the  secret  article 

firoposed  by  France,  began  to  wish  heartily  for  war,  which, 
le  hoped,  would  have  restored  him  to  his  ancient  popu- 
larity. 

An  opportunity  unexpectedly  offered  itself  for  his  dis- 
playing these  new  dispositions.  While  the  ministers  at 
Nimeguen  were  concerting  the  terms  of  a  general  treaty, 
the  Marquis  de  Balbaces,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  asked 
the  ambassadors  of  France,  at  wliat  time  France  intended 
to  restore  the  six  towns  in  Flanders.  They  made  no  diffi- 
culty in  declaring  that  the  king,  their  master,  being  obliged 
to  see  an  entire  restitution  made  to  the  Swedes  of  all  they 
had  lost  in  the  war,  could  not  evacuate  these  towns  till 
that  crown  had  received  satisfaction  ;  and  that  this  deten- 
tion of  places  was  the  only  means  to  induce  the  powers  of 
the  north  to  accept  of  the  peace. 

The  States  immediately  gave  the  king  intelligence  of  a 
pretension  which  might  be  attended  with  such  dangerous 
consequences.  The  king  was  both  surprised  and  angry. 
He  immediately  despatched  Temple  to  concert  with  the 
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npl*.  in  bis  Appendix. has  given  iis.  trom  n^iritlun's 
ill-. I  1^  ' -^  M,  tt,.  -.^crelary's  ofhce  at  Pan-s.  <i  more  parlirular  detail  of 
1^.  l^v   »ere  rariied  on  «itli   L«rd  Hiiwel.  I.ord  llollis. 

I  .  ii'     ■    .-  Ouke  of  Buckinittiam.  Aleenjon  ^\dney.  MootaiiUe. 

)l<,i  V  :'  .1  .  ;  ii.i^.  SirKdwardllailev,.Sir.loliii  Uaher.  sii  Koger  IliH, 
llt.s,rt-ti..  1-iliUtoi).  Powie,  Ilarbord,  llaintxlen.  Sir '1  lionias  Annslrong. 
Ilothain.  Herbert,  and  iome  others  of  less  note.  Of  these  lord  Kiis,sel 
and  Intii  llollis  alone  refused  to  touch  any  French  money  :  all  the  others 
received  presents  or  bribes  Ironi  Barillon.  But  we  are  to  remark,  that  the 
party  views  of  these  men.  and  their  well-founded  jealousies  of  the  king 
and  duke,  engaged  them,  independently  of  the  money,  iniu  the  same  mea- 
sures that  were  suggested  to  them  hy  the  French  ambassador.  I  he  in- 
trigues of  F'rance,  therelore.  with  the  parliament,  were  a  mighty  small 
engine  in  the  political  (nachine.  'those  with  tfie  king,  which  have  always 
been  known,  were  of  tnhntlelv  greater  consequence.  The  sums  distributed 
to  all  these  men,  extepting  Moutagne,  did  not  exceed  16,(100  pouiuls  in 


States  vigorous  measures  for  opposing  France.  Temple 
in  six  days  concluded  a  ti-eaty  by  which 
Lewis  was  obliged  to  declare,  within  sixteen  '  -"f- 
days  af\er  the  dale,  that  he  would  prtsently  evacuate  the 
towns:  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  Holland  was  bound  to 
continue  the  war,  and  England  to  declare  immediately 
against  France,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  confederacy. 

All  these  warlike  measures  were  so  ill  seconded  by  the 
parliament,  where  even  the  French  ministers  were  sus- 
pected, with  reason,'  of  carrying  on  some  intrigues,  that 
the  Commons  renewed  their  former  jealousies  against  the 
king,  and  voted  the  army  imniediaielv  to  be  disbanded. 
The  king,  by  a  message,  represented  the  danger  of  disarm- 
ing before  peace  were  finally  concluded  ;  and  he  recom- 
mended to  their  consideration,  whither  he  could  honour- 
ably recall  his  forces  from  those  towns  in  Flanders,  which 
were  put  under  his  protection,  and  which  had  at  present 
no  other  means  of  defence.  The  Commons  agreed  to 
prolong  the  term  w  ith  regard  to  these  forces.  Everv  thing 
indeed  in  Europe  bore  the  appearance  of  war.  France 
had  positively  declared  that  siie  would  not  evacuate  the 
six  towns  before  the  requisite  cession  was  made  to  Sweden; 
and  her  honour  seemed  now  engaged  to  stipport  that  de- 
claration. Spain  and  the  empire,  disirusted  with  the  terms 
of  peace  imposed  by  Holland,  saw  with  pleasure  the  pros- 
pect of  a  powerful  support  from  the  lew  resolutions  of 
Charles.  Holland  itself,  encouraged  Ijv  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  party,  was  not  displeased  to  find  that  the 
war  would  be  renewed  on  more  equal  terms.  The  allied 
army  under  that  prince  was  approaching  towards  IMons, 
then  blockaded  by  France.  A  considerable  body  of  Eng- 
lish, under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  ready  to  join  him. 

Charles  usually  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the 
women's  apartments,  particularly  those  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth  ;  where,  among  other  gay  company,  he 
often  met  with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  a  man  of 
polite  conversation,  who  was  admitted  into  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  that  inglorious  but  agreeable  monarch.  It  was 
the  charms  of  this  sauntering,  easy  life,  which,  during  his 
later  ye;irs,  attached  Charles  to  his  mistresses.  By  the 
insinuations  of  Barillon,  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
an  order  was,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  procured,  which  in- 
stantly changed  the  face  of  afliiirs  in  Europe.  One  Du 
Cros.a  French  fugitive  monk,  was  sent  to  Temple,  direct- 
ing him  to  apply  to  the  Swedish  ambassador,  and  persuade 
him  not  to  insist  on  the  conditions  required  by  France, 
but  to  sacrifice  to  general  peace  those  interests  of  Sweden. 
Du  Cros,  who  had  secretly  r>  ceived  instructions  from 
Barillon, published  every  wherein  Holland  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  intusted  ;  and  all  men  took  the  alarm. 
It  was  concluded  that  Charles's  sudden  alacrity  for  war 
was  as  suddenly  extinguished,  and  that  no  steady  mea- 
sures could  ever  be  taken  with  I'.ngland.  The  king  after- 
wards, when  he  saw  Temple,  treated  this  important  matter 
in  raillery  ;  and  said,  lauglimg,  that  the  rogue  Du  Cros 
had  outwitted  them  all. 

The  negociations,  however,  at  Nimeguen  still  continued, 
and  the  French  ambassadors  spun  out  the  time,  till  the 
morning  of  the  critical  day,  which,  by  the  late  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  was  to  determine  whet)iera 
sudden  peaceoralong  war  were  to  have  place  in  Christen- 
dom. The  French  ambassadors  came  then  to  \'an  Bever- 
ning,  and  told  him,  that  they  had  received  orders  to  con- 
sent to  the  evacuation  of  the  towns,  and  immediately  to 
conclude  and  sign  the  peace.  \'an  Beveming  might  have 
refused  compliance,  because  it  ^^■as  now  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  and  concurrence  of  Spain ;  but  he  had 

three  years :  and  therefore  could  have  little  weight  in  the  two  Houses, 
ejspecially  when  opposed  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Accordingly  w« 
find,  in  all  Baiillon  sdespatches,  a  great  anxiety  that  the  parliament  should 
never  be  assembled.  T  he  conduct  of  these  English  patriots  was  more  mean 
than  criminal ;  and  Monsieur  Courten  says,  that  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  employed  hy  tfie  Spaniards  and  Germans,  would  have  more  influ- 
ence than  two  millions  distnhiiled  bv  France.  See  Sir  J.  Dalrymple'* 
App.  p.  111.  It  is  :,M-M.M",'  T(^'-I.'crve  iLp  '.'eiieral,  and  I  may  Say,  nm- 
tional,rage  excited  t^v  tin  )  :-  l)  . ..  .  r  ^  -t  tl  i.  s<-cret  negociation  ;  chiefly 
on  acronnt  of  Algt-n,  m  - . ,    ,.  .  ■    i  .  t  imd  prejudices  of  party  had 

exalted  into  a  heri>.     )'  ]      :'  i  )i  of  faith,  in  applying  for 

the  king's  partloii.  :<r;:     ;  :  n  .  i, '.  I  .' nni  nilt-ring  into  cabals  for 

rebellion,  tonn  a  runoiirt  itiikH  tihik      i  i  :!    Ii  :.:i  ;)  r  taking  of  French 
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entertained  so  just  an  idea  of  the  fliictua- 
""■  ■  lions  111  the  Eii!;lisli  counsels,  and  was  so 
much  alarmed  by  the  late  comnussion  given  to  Du  Cros, 
that  he  deemed  it  forluiiate  for  the  republic  to  finish  on 
any  terms  a  danuerous  war,  where  they  were  likely  to  be 
very  ill  supported.  The  papers  were  instantly  drawn,  and 
signed  by  llie  ministers  of  France  and  Holland,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  By  this  treaty,  France 
secured  tiie  possession  of  Franche-comto,  together  with 
Cambray,  Aire,  St.  Oniers,  Valenciennes,  Tournay,  Ypres, 
Bouchaine,  C'assel.  &c.  and  restored  to  Spain  only  Char- 
leroi,  Courtiai,  Oudenard,  Aetb,  Ghent,  and  Limbourg. 

Next  (lay  Temple  received  an  express  from  England, 
which  brought  tlie  ratifications  of  the  treaty  latelv  con- 
cluded with  the  States,  together  with  orders  immediately 
to  proceed  to  the  exchange  of  th  m.  Charles  was  now 
returned  to  his  former  inclinations  for  war  with  France. 

Van  Beverning  was  loudly  exclaimed  against  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  allies  at  N^imeguen,  especially  those  at 
Brandenburg  and  Denmark,  whose  masters  were  obliged, 
by  the  treaty,  to  restore  all  their  acquisitions.  The  minis- 
ters of  Spam  and  the  emperor  were  sullen  and  disgusted  ; 
and  all  men  hoped  that  the  States,  importuned  and  en- 
couraged by  continual  .solicitations  from  England,  would 
disavow  theirambassador  and  renew  the  war.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  even  took  an  extraordinary  step  in  order  to  en- 
gage them  to  that  measure ;  or  perhaps  to  give  vent  to  his 
own  spleen  and  resentment.  The  day  after  signing  the 
peace  at  Nimeguen,  he  attacked  the  French  army  at  St. 
Dennis,  near  iVIons  ;  and  gained  some  advantage  over 
Luxembourg,  who  rested  secure  on  the  faith  of  the  treatv, 
and  concluded  the  war  to  be  finished.  The  prince  knew, 
at  least  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  peace  was  signed, 
though  it  had  not  been  formally  notifiea  to  him,  and  he 
here  sacrificed  wantonly,  without  a  proper  motive,  the 
lives  of  many  brave  men  on  both  sides,  who  fell  in  this 
sharp  and  well  contested  action. 

Hyde  was  sent  over  with  a  view  of  persuading  the  States 
to  disavow  Van  Beverning;  and  the  king  promised,  that 
England,  if  she  might  depend  on  Holland,  would  imme- 
diately declare  war,  and  would  pursue  it,  till  France  were 
reduced  to  reasonable  conditions.  Charles  at  present  went 
further  than  words.  He  hurried  on  the  embarkation  of  his 
army  for  Flanders  ;  and  all  his  preparations  wore  a  hostile 
appearance.  But  the  States  had  been  too  often  deceived 
to  trust  him  any  longer.  They  ratified  the  treaty  signed 
at  Nime'.;uen ;  and  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  at 
last,  after  much  clamour  and  many  disgusts,  obliged  to 
accept  of  the  terms  prescribed  to  them. 

Peace  of  Lewis  had  now  reached  the  height  of  that 

Kimeguen.  glory  which  ambition  can  afibrd.  His  minis- 
ters and  negociators  appeared  as  much  superior  to  those  of 
all  Europe  in  the  cabinet,  as  his  generals  and  armies  had 
been  experienced  in  the  field.  A  successful  war  had  been 
carried  on  against  an  alliance,  composed  of  the  greatest 
potentates  in  Europe.  Considerable  conquests  had  been 
made,  and  his  territories  enlarged  on  every  side.  An  ad- 
vantageous peace  was  at  last  concluded,  where  he  had 
given  the  law.  The  allies  were  so  enraged  against  each 
other,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  cement  soon  in  any  new 
confederacy.  And  thus  he  had,  during  some  years,  a  real 
prospect  of  attaining  the  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  of  ex- 
ceeding the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  perhaps  equalling  that 
of  ancient  Rome.  Had  England  continued  much  longer 
in  the  same  condition,  and  under  the  same  government, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  he  could  have  failed  of  his 
purpose. 

In  proportion  as  these  circumstances  exalted  the  French, 
they  excited  indignation  among  the  English,  whose  ani- 
mosity, roused  by  terror,  mounted  to  a  great  height  against 
that  rival  nation.  Instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  Charles,  they  thought,  had,  contrary  to  his  own 
honour  and  interest,  acted  a  part  entirely  subservient  to 
the  common  enemy  ;  and  in  all  his  measures  had  either  no 
project  at  all,  or  such  as  was  highly  criminal  and  danger- 
ous. While  Spain,  Holland,  the  emperor,  the  princes  of 
Germany,  called  aloud  on  England  to  lead  them  to  victory 
and  to  lilierty,  and  conspired  to  raise  her  to  a  station  more 
glorious  than  she  had  ever  before  attained  ;  her  king,  from 
mean  pecuniary  motives,  had  secretly  sold  his  alliance  to 
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Lewis,  and  was  bribed  into  an  interest  contrary  to  that  of 
his  people.  His  active  schemes,  in  conjunction  with 
France,  were  highly  pernicious ;  his  neutrality  was  equally 
ignominious  ;  and  the  jealous  refractory  behaviour  of  the 
parliament,  though  in  itseU  dangerous,  was  the  only  remedy 
for  so  many  greater  ills,  with  which  the  public,  from  the 
misguided  counsels  of  the  king,  was  so  nearly  threatened. 
Such  were  the  dispositions  of  men's  minds  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  :  and  these  dispositions  na- 
turally prepared  the  way  for  the  events  which  followed. 

U  e  must  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  stale  of  aifairs 
Scotland,  which  we  left  in  some  disorder,  '"  ScuiLmd. 
after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  1666.  The 
king,  who  at  that  time  endeavoured  to  render  himself 
popular  in  England,  adopted  like  measures  in  Scotland, 
and  he  intrusted  the  government  into  the  hands  chietiy  of 
Tweddale  and  Sir  Robert  Murray,  men  of  prudence  and 
moderation.  These  ministers  made  it  their  principal  ob- 
ject to  compose  the  religious  differences,  which  ran  high, 
and  for  which  scarcely  any  modern  nation  but  the  Dutch 
had  as  yet  found  the  proper  remedy.  As  rigour  and  re- 
straint had  failed  of  success  in  Scotland,  a  scheme  of  com- 
prehension  was  tried  ;  by  which  it  was  intended  to  dimmish 
greatly  the  authority  of  bishops,  to  abolish  their  negative 
voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little 
more  than  the  right  of  precedency  among  the  presbyters. 
But  the  piesbyterian  zealots  entertained  great  jealousy 
against  this  scheme.  They  remembered  that,  by  such 
gradual  steps.  King  James  had  endeavoured  to  introduce 
episcopacy.  Should  the  ears  and  eyes  of  men  be  once  re- 
conciled to  the  name  and  habit  of  bishops,  the  whole 
power  of  the  function,  they  dreaded,  would  soon  follow: 
the  least  communication  with  unlawful  and  antichristian 
institutions  they  esteemed  dangerous  and  criminal :  Touch 
vol,  taste  nut,  handle  not ;  this  cry  went  out  amongst  them : 
and  the  king's  ministers  at  last  perceived  that  they  should 
prostitute  the  dignity  of  the  government,  by  making  ad- 
vances, to  which  the  malcontents  were  determined  not  to 
correspond. 

The  next  project  adopted  was  that  of  indulgence.  In 
prosecution  of  this  scheme,  the  most  popular  of  the  expelled 
preachers,  without  requiring  any  terms  of  submission  to 
the  established  religion,  were  settled  in  vacant  churches ; 
and  small  salaries  of  about  twenty  pounds  a-year  were 
offered  to  the  rest,  till  they  should  otherwise  be  provided 
for.  These  last  refused  the  king's  bounty,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  the  wages  of  a  criminal  silence.  Even  the  former 
soon  repented  their  compliance.  The  people,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  them  rail  against  their  superiors, 
and  preach  to  the  times,  as  they  termed  it,  deemed  their 
sermons  languid  and  spiritless  when  deprived  of  these 
ornaments.  Their  usual  gifts,  they  thought,  had  left  tliem, 
on  account  of  their  submission,  which  was  stigmatized  as 
erastianism.  They  gave  them  the  appellation,  not  of 
ministers  of  Christ,  but  of  the  king's  cuiules ;  as  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church  were  commonly  denominated 
the  liishops'  curates.  The  preachers  themselves  returned  in 
a  little  time  to  their  former  practices,  by  which  they  hoped 
to  regain  their  former  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men. 
The  conventicles  multiplied  daily  in  the  west:  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church  were  insulted  :  the  laws  were 
neglected  :  the  covenanters  even  met  daily  in  arms  at  their 
places  of  worship :  and  though  they  usually  dispersed 
themselves  after  divine  service,  yet  die  government  took  a 
just  alarm  at  seeing  men,  who  were  so  entirely  governed 
by  their  seditious  teachers,  dare  to  set  authority  at  de- 
fiance, and,  during  a  time  of  full  peace,  to  put  themselves 
in  a  military  posture. 

There  was  here,  it  is  apparent,  in  the  political  body,  a 
disease  dangerous  and  inveterate  ;  and  the  government 
had  tried  every  remedy,  but  the  true  one,  to  allay  and  cor- 
rect It.  An  unlimited  toleration,  after  sects  have  diffused 
themselves,  and  are  strongly  rooted,  is  the  only  expedient 
which  can  allay  their  fervour,  and  make  the  civil  union 
acquire  a  superiority  above  religious  distinctions.  But  as 
the  operations  of  this  regimen  are  commonly  gradual,  and 
at  first  imperceptible,  vulgar  politicians  are  apt,  for  that 
reason,  to  have  recourse  to  more  hasty  and  more  dan- 
gerous remedies.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  these  noncon- 
formists, in  Scotland,  neither  offered  nor  demanded  tole- 
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ration ;  but  laid  claim  to  an  entire  superioriiy,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  extreme  rij;our  against  their  adversaries.  The 
covenant,  winch  they  idolized,  was  a  persecutini;  as  well 
as  a  seditious  band  of  confederacy  ;  and  tlie  covernnient, 
instead  of  treaiins  them  like  madmen,  who  shonld  he 
soothed,  and  flattered,  and  deceived  into  traiif]nillitv, 
thouiiht  themselves  entitled  to  a  riKid  obedience,  ai:d  were 
too  apt,  from  a  mistaken  policy,  to  retaliate  upon  the  dis- 
senteis,  who  had  eneii  from  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 

AmuUt  tliese  disturbances,  a  new  parliament  was  as- 
sembled at  Kdinbur!;h  ;'"  and  L:mderdale  was  sent  down 
commissioner.  The  zealous  presbyterians,  who  were  the 
chief  patrons  of  liberty,  were  too  obnoxious  to  resist,  with 
any  success,  the  measures  of  sovernment;  and  in  parlia- 
ment the  tide  still  ran  str(m<;lv  in  favour  of  mcmarchy. 
The  commissioner  had  such  influence  as  to  get  two  acts 
passed,  winch  were  of  great  consequence  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  one,  it 
was  declared,  that  the  settling  of  all  things,  with  regard  to 
the  external  government  of  the  church,  was  a  right  of  the 
crown :  that  whatever  related  to  ecdesiast  cal  meetings, 
matters,  and  persons,  was  to  be  ordered  according  to  such 
directions  as  the  king  should  send  to  his  privy  council : 
and  that  these,  being  published  by  them,  should  have  the 
force  of  laws.  Tiie  other  act  regarded  the  militia,  which 
the  king,  by  his  own  authority,  had  two  years  before  estab- 
lished, instead  of  the  army,  which  was  disbanded.  By  this 
act  the  militia  was  settled  to  the  mimber  of  22,000  men, 
who  were  to  be  constantly  armed  and  regularly  disciplin- 
ed. And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  these  troops  should 
be  held  in  readiness  to  march  into  England,  Ireland,  or 
any  part  of  the  king's  dominions,  for  any  cause  in  which 
his  majesty's  authority,  povrer,  or  greatness,  was  concern- 
ed; on  receiving  orders,  not  from  the  king  himself,  but 
from  the  (irivy  council  of  Scotland. 

Lauderdale  boasted  extremely  of  his  services  in  pro- 
curing these  two  laws.  The  king,  by  the  former,  was 
rendered  absolute  master  of  the  church,"  and  might  legallv, 
by  his  edict,  re-establish,  if  he  thought  proper,  the  caUiolic 
religion  in  Scotland.  By  the  latter,  he  saw  a  powerful 
force  ready  at  his  call ;  he  had  even  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  disguise  his  orders  under  the  name  of  the 
privy  council ;  and  in  case  of  failure  in  his  enterprises, 
could,  by  such  a  pretence,  cpologize  for  his  conduct  to 
the  (larliament  of  England.  But  in  proportion  as  these 
laws  were  agreeable  to  the  king,  they  gave  alarm  to  the 
English  Commons,  and  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  re- 
doubled attacks  which  they  made  upon  I  auderdale. 
These  attacks,  however,  served  only  to  mitify  him  in  hi^ 
interest  with  the  king ;  and  though  it  is  provable  that  the 
militia  of  Scotland,  during  the  divided  state  of  that  king- 
dom, would,  if  matters  had  come  to  extremities,  have  been 
of  little  service  against  England  ;  yet  did  Charles  regard 
the  credit  of  it  as  a  considerable  support  to  his  authority  : 
and  Lauderdale,  by  degrees,  became  the  prime,  or  rather 
sole,  minister  for  Scotland.  The  natural  indolence  of  the 
king  disposed  him  to  place  entire  confidence  in  a  man 
who  had  so  far  extended  the  royal  prerogative,  and  who 
was  still  disposed  to  render  it  absolutely  uncontrollable. 

In  a  subsequent  session  of  the  same  parliament,"  a  se- 
vere law  was  enacted  against  conventicles.  Ruinous  fines 
were  imposed  both  on  the  preachers  and  hearers,  even  if 
the  meetings  had  been  in  houses,  but  field  conventicles 
were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  death,  and  confiscation 
of  goods ;  four  hundred  marks  Scotch  were  oR'ered  as  a 
reward  to  those  who  shonld  seize  the  criminals  ;  and  they 
were  indemnified  for  any  slaughter  which  they  might 
commit  in  the  execution  of  such  an  undertaking.  And  as 
it  was  found  diflBciilt  to  get  evidence  against  these  eon- 
venticleg,  however  numerous,  it  was  enacted  by  another 
law,  that  whoever,  being  re(]uired  by  the  council,  refused 
to  give  information  upon  oath,  should  be  punished  by 
arbitrary  fines,  by  imprisonment,  or  by  banishment  to  the 
plantations.  Thus  all  persecution  naturally,  or  rather 
net  essarily,  adopts  the  iniquities,  as  well  as  rigours,  of  the 
inquisition.  What  a  considerable  part  of  the  society  con- 
sider as  their  duty  and  honour,  and  even  many  of  the 
opposite  party  are  apt  to  regard  with  compassion  and  in- 
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dulgence,  can  by  no  other  expedient  be  subjected  to  such 
severe  penalties  as  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind 
apjiiopriate  oiilv  to  the  gri'iitest  crimes. 

TlioMs;h  Lauderdale  found  this  ready  compliance  in  the 
pari  amei.t,  a  party  was  formed  aL'ainsl  him,  of  which 
Dike  Hamilton  was  the  head.  This  nobleman,  with 
Tweddaleand  others,  went  to  l>ondon,  and  applied  to  the 
kiiiL',  who,  during  the  present  depression  and  insignifi- 
cance of  parliament,  was  alone  able  to  correct  the  abuses 
'jf  Lauderdale's  administration.  But  even  their  com- 
plaints to  him  might  be  dangerous  ;  and  all  approaches  of 
truth  to  the  throne  were  barred  bv  the  ridiculous  law 
against  leasing-making;  u  law  which  seems  to  have  been 
extorted  by  the  ancient  nobles,  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  tyrannv,  o)ipression,  and  injustice  Great  precau- 
tions, therefore,  were  used  by  the  Scottish  malcontents  in 
their  representation  to  the  king;  but  no  redress  was  ob- 
tained. Charles  loaded  them  with  caresses,  and  continued 
Lauderdale  in  his  authority. 

A  very  bnd,  at  least  a  severe,  use  was  made  of  this 
authority.  The  privy  council  dispossessed  twelve  gentle- 
men or  noblemen  of  their  houses  ;  which  were  converted 
into  so  many  garrisons,  established  for  the  suppression  of 
conventicles.  The  nation,  it  was  pretended,  was  really, 
on  account  of  these  religious  assemblies,  in  a  state  of  war; 
and  by  the  ancient  law,  the  king,  in  such  an  emergence, 
was  empowered  to  place  a'  garrison  in  any  house  where 
he  should  judge  it  expedient. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  every  act  of  violence  and 
arbitrary  aiitliority  exercised  during  Lauderdale's  adminis- 
tration. All  the  lawyers  were  put  from  the  bar,  nay 
banished,  by  the  king's  order,  twelve  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  by  that  means  the  whole  justice  of  the  kingdom 
was  suspended  for  a  year ;  till  these  lawyers  were  brought 
to  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  all  appeals  to  parliament 
were  illegal.  A  letter  was  procured  from  the  king,  fer 
expelling  twelve  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
and  declaring  them  incapable  of  all  public  office,  though 
their  only  crime  had  been  their  want  of  compliance  with 
Lauderdale.  The  boroughs  of  Scotland  have  a  privilege 
of  meeting  once  a-year  by  their  deputies,  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  trade,  and  make  bye-laws  for  its  regula- 
tion :  in  this  convention  a  petition  was  voted,  complaining 
of  some  late  acts,  which  obstructed  commerce,  and  praying 
the  king  that  he  would  empower  his  commissioner,  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  to  give  his  assent  for  repealing 
them.  For  this  presumption,  as  it  was  called,  several  of 
the  members  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  One  More,  a 
member  of  parliament,  having  moved  in  the  House,  that, 
in  imitation  of  the  English  parliament,  no  bill  should  pass 
except  after  three  readings ;  he  was,  for  this  pretended 
ofl'ence,  immediately  sent  to  prison  by  the  commissioner. 

The  private  deportment  of  Lauderdale  was  as  insolent 
and  provoking  as  his  public  administration  was  violent 
and  tyrannical.  Justice  likewise  was  universally  pervert- 
ed by  faction  and  interest :  and  from  the  great  rapacity  of 
that  duke,  and  still  more  of  his  duchess,  all  oflSces  and 
favours  were  openly  put  to  sale.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  throne  who  was  not  dependent  on  him  ;  and 
no  remedy  could  be  hoped  for  or  obtained  against  his 
manifold  oppressions.  The  case  of  Mitchel  shows  that 
this  minister  was  as  much  destitute  of  truth  and  honour, 
as  of  lenity  and  justice. 

Mitchel  was  a  desperate  fanatic,  and  had  entertained  a 
resolution  of  assassinating  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, who,  by  his  former  apostasy  and  subsequent  rigour, 
had  rendered  himself  exlreinelv  odious  to  the  covenanters. 
In  the  year  1C68,  Mitchel  fired  a  pistol  at  the  primate,  as 
he  was  sitting  in  his  coach  ;  but  the  Bishofi  of  Orkney, 
stepping  into  the  coach,  happened  to  stretch  out  his  arm, 
which  intercepted  the  ball,  and  was  much  shattered  by  it. 
This  happened  in  the  principal  street  of  the  city ;  but  so 
generally  was  the  archoishop  hated,  that  the  assassin  was 
allowed  peaceably  to  walk  off';  and  having  turned  a  street 
or  two,  .and  thrown  ofl'  a  wig,  which  disguised  him,  he 
immediately  appeared  in  pub'ic,  and  remained  altogether 
unsuspected.  Some  years  after,  Sharpe  remarked  one, 
who  seemed   to  eye  liim  very  eagerly ;  and   being  still 
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anxious  lest  an  ;mem|it  of  assassination  should  be  renew- 
ed, lie  ordered  the  man  to  be  seized  and  examined.  Two 
loaded  pistols  were  fonnd  upon  him  ;  and  as  he  was  now 
concluded  to  be  the  author  of  the  former  attempt,  Sharne 
promised,  that,  if  he  would  confess  his  frnilt,  he  should  be 
dismissed  without  any  punishment.  Mitclu-1  (for  the 
conjecture  was  just')  was  so  credulous  as  to  believe  him  ; 
but  was  imniediatelv  produced  before  the  council  by  the 
faithless  primate.  The  council,  having  no  proof  apiinst 
him,  but  hopini;  to  involve  the  whole  body  of  covenanters 
in  this  odious  crime,  solemnly  renewed  the  promise  of 
pardon,  if  he  would  make  a  full  discovery  ;  and  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  them,  when  they  found,  upon  his 
confession,  that  only  one  person,  who  was  now  dead,  had 
been  acquainted  with  his  bloody  purpose.  Mitchel  was 
then  carried  before  a  court  of  judicature,  and  required  to 
renew  his  confession  ;  but  being  apprehensive,  lest,  though 
a  pardon  for  life  had  been  promised  him,  other  corporal 
punishment  miglit  still  be  inflicted,  he  refused  compliance, 
and  was  sent  back  to  prison.  He  was  next  examined  be- 
fore the  council,  under  pretence  of  his  being  concerned  in 
the  insurrection  at  Pentland  ;  and  though  no  proof  ap- 
peared against  him,  he  was  put  to  the  question,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  equity,  was  urged 
to  accuse  himself.  He  endured  the  torture  with  singular 
resolution,  and  continued  obstinate  in  the  denial  of  a 
crime,  of  which,  it  is  believed,  he  really  was  not  guilty. 
Instead  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  ho  was  sent  to  the  Bass,  a 
very  high  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea ;  at  this  time  con- 
verted into  a  state  prison,  and  full  of  the  unhappy  cove- 
nanters. He  there  remained  in  great  misery,  loaded  with 
irons,  till  the  year  1677,  when  it  was  resolved,  by  some 
new  examples,  to  strike  a  fresh  terror  into  the  persecuted 
but  still  obstinate  enthusiasts.  INIitchel  was  then  hrouuht 
before  a  court  of  judicature,  and  put  upon  his  trial  for  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  an  archbishop  and  a  privy-counsel- 
lor. His  former  confession  was  pleaded  against  him,  and 
was  proved  by  the  testinionv  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
lord  commissioner.  Lord  Halton,  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Rothes,  and  the  primate  himself.  Mitchel,  besides  main- 
taining that  the  privy-council  was  no  court  of  judicature, 
and  that  a  confession  before  them  was  not  judicial,  as- 
serted, that  he  had  been  engaged  to  make  that  confession 
by  a  solemn  promise  of  pardon.  The  four  privy-counsel- 
lors denied  upon  oath  tliat  any  such  promise  had  ever  been 
.given.  The  prisoner  then  desired  that  the  council  books 
might  be  produced  m  court;  and  even  offered  a  copy  of 
that  days'  proceedings  to  be  read  ;  but  the  privy-counsel- 
lors maintained,  that,  after  they  had  made  oath,  no  further 
proof  could  be  admitted,  ami  that  the  books  of  council 
contained  the  king's  secrets,  which  were  on  no  account  to 
be  divulged.  They  were  not  probably  aware,  when  they 
swore,  that  the  clerk,  having  engrossed  the  promise  of 
pardon  in  the  narrative  of  Milchel's  confession,  the  whole 
minute  had  been  signed  by  the  chancellor,  and  that  the 
proofs  of  their  perjury  were  by  that  means  committed  to 
record.  Though  the  prisoner  was  condemned,  Lauderdale 
was  still  inclined  to  pardon  him ;  but  the  unrelenting 
primate  rigorously  insisted  upon  his  execution  ;  and  said, 
that  if  assassins  remained  un[>unishpd,  his  life  must  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  danger.  Mitchel  was  accordingly 
executed  at  Fdmlnirgli  in  January,  1678.  Such  a  compli- 
cation of  cruelty  and  treachery  shows  the  character  of  those 
ministers  to  whom  the  king  had,  at  this  time,  intrusted  the 
government  of  Scotland. 

Lauderdale's  administration,  besides  the  iniquities  arising 
from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  stdl  greater  iniqui- 
ties Inseparable  from  all  projects  of  persecution,  was  at- 
tended with  other  circumstances,  which  engaged  him  in 
severe  and  arbitrary  measures.  An  absolute  government 
was  to  be  introduced,  which  on  its  commencement  is  often 
most  rignrous,  and  tyranny  was  still  obliged,  for  want  of 
military  power,  to  cover  itself  under  an  appearance  of  law ; 
a  situation  which  rendered  it  extremely  awkward  in  its 
motions,  and,  by  provoking  opposition,  extended  the  vio- 
lence of  its  oppressions. 

The  rigours  exercised  against  conventicles,  instead  of 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  fanatics,  had  tended  only,  as  is 
usual,  to  renrler  them  more  obstinate,  to  increase  the 
fervour  of  their  zeal,  to  link  them  more  closely  together. 


and  to  inflame  them  against  the  established  hierarchy. 
The  commonalty,  almost  every  where  in  the  south,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  counties,  frequented  conventicles  with- 
out reserve  ;  and  the  gentry,  though  they  themselves 
commonly  alistained  from  these  illegal  places  of  worship, 
connived  at  this  irregularity  in  their  inferiors.  In  order  to 
interest  the  former  on  the  side  of  the  persecutors,  a  bond 
or  contract  was,  by  order  of  the  privy  council,  tendered  to 
the  landlords  in  the  west,  bv  winch  they  were  to  eiigage 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  tenants ;  and  in  case  any 
tenant  frequented  a  conventicle,  the  landlord  was  to  subject 
himself  to  the  same  fine,  as  could  by  law  be  exacted  from 
the  delinquent.  It  was  ridiculous  to  give  sanction  to  laws 
by  voluntary  contracts:  it  was  iniquitous  to  make  one 
nian  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  another:  it  was  illegal 
to  impose  such  hard  conditions  upon  men,  who  had  no- 
wise offended.  For  these  reasons  the  greater  part  of  the 
gentry  refused  to  sign  these  bonds ;  and  Lauderdale, 
enraged  at  this  opposition,  endeavoured  to  break  then- 
spirit  by  expedients  which  were  still  more  unusual  and 
more  arbitrary. 

The  law  enacted  against  conventicles,  had  called  them 
seminaries  of  rebellion.  This  expression,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  Lauderdale  and  the 
privy  council  were  willing  to  understand  in  a  lite  al sense; 
and  because  the  western  counties  abounded  in  conventi- 
cles, though  otherwise  in  profound  peace,  they  pretended 
that  these  counties  were  in  a  state  of  actual  war  and  re- 
bellion. They  made  therefore  an  agreement  with  some 
liighland  chieftains  to  call  out  their  clans,  to  the  number  of 
8000  men  :  to  these  they  joined  the  guards,  and  the  militia 
of  Angus  :  and  they  sent  the  whole  to  live  at  free  quarters 
upon  tlie  lands  of  such  as  had  refused  the  bonds  illegally 
required  of  them.  The  obnoxious  counties  were  the  most 
populous  and  most  industrious  in  Scotland.  Thehighland- 
ers  were  the  people  the  most  disorderly  and  the  leastcivilized. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  havoc  and  destruction  which  en- 
sued. A  multitude,  not  accustomed  to  discipline,  averse  to 
the  restraint  of  laws,  trained  up  in  rapine  and  violence,  were 
let  loose  amidst  those  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
enemies  to  their  prince  and  to  their  religion.  Nothing 
escaped  their  ravenous  hands :  by  menaces,  by  violence, 
and  sometimes  by  tortures,  men  were  obliged  to  discover 
their  concealed  wealth.  Neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  inno- 
cence, afford  protection  :  and  the  gentry,  finding  that  even 
those  who  had  been  most  compliant,  and  who  had  suli- 
scribed  the  bonds,  were  equally  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
those  barbarians,  confirmed  themselves  still  more  in  the 
resolution  of  refusing  them.  The  voice  of  the  nation  was 
raised  against  this  enormous  outrage ;  and  after  two  months' 
free  quarter,  the  highlanders  were  sent  hack  to  their  hills, 
loaded  with  the  spoils  and  execr.ations  of  the  west. 

Those  who  had  been  engaged  to  subscribe  the  bonds, 
could  find  no  security,  but  by  turning  out  such  tenants  as 
they  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  conventicles,  and  there- 
by depopulating  their  estates.  To  increase  the  misery  of 
these  unhappy  farmers,  the  council  enacted,  that  none 
should  be  received  any  where,  or  allowed  a  habitation,  who 
brought  not  a  certificate  of  his  conformity  from  the  parish 
minister.  That  the  obstinate  and  refractory  might  not 
escape  further  persecution,  a  new  device  was  fallen  upon. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  any  man,  who  should  go  before  a 
magistrate,  and  swear  that  he  thought  himself  in  danger 
from  another,  might  obtain  a  writ  of  Imi'-biirwiis,  as  it  is 
called  ;  by  which  the  latter  was  bound,  under  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  and  outlawry,  to  find  secilrity  for  his  good 
behaviour.  Lauderdale  entertained  the  absurd  notion  of 
making  the  king  sue  out  writs  of  law-burrows  against  his 
subjects.  On  this  pretence,  the  refusers  of  the  bonds  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  were  required 
to  bind  themselves,  under  the  penalty  of  two  years'  rent, 
neither  to  frequent  conventicles  themselves,  nor  allow  their 
family  and  tenants  to  be  present  at  those  unlawful  assem- 
blies. Thus  chicanery  was  joined  to  tyranny;  and  the 
majesty  of  the  king,  instead  of  being  exalted,  was  in  reality 
prostituted  ;  as  if  he  were  obliged  to  seek  the  same  security, 
which  one  neighbour  might  require  of  another. 

It  was  an  ohl  law,  but  seldom  executed,  that  a  man  who 
was  accused  of  any  crime,  and  did  not  appear,  in  order  to 
stand  his  trial,  might  be  intercommuneil,  that  is,  he  might 
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lie  publicly  outlawed  ;  and  whoever  aftenvards,  eitlier  on 
•iccount  of  busuiess,  relation,  nay  charily,  had  the  least  in- 
tercourse with  him,  was  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  as 
could  by  law  be  inflicted  on  the  criminal  himself.  Several 
writs  of  inlercommuning  were  now  issued  against  the 
hearers  and  preachers  in  conventicles :  and  by  this  severe 
and  even  absurd  law,  crimes  and  guilt  went  on  multiply- 
ing in  a  geometrical  proportion.  AVhere  laws  tliemselves 
are  so  violent,  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  administration 
sho^^ld  be  tyrannical. 

Lest  the  crj'  of  an  oppressed  people  should  reach  the 
throne,  the  council  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  all 
noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  landed  property  to  leave  the 
kiiiirdom :  a  severe  edict,  especially  wliere  the  sovereign 
himself  resided  in  a  foreign  country.  Notwitlislandiiig  this 
act  of  council,  Cassilis  first,  afierwanis  Hamilton  and 
Tweildale,  went  to  London  and  laid  their  complaints  be- 
fore the  king.  These  violent  proceedings  of  Lauderdale 
went  opposite  to  the  natural  temper  of  Cliarles ;  and  he 
immediatelv  issued  orders  for  discontinuing  the  bonds  and 
the  writs  of  law-burrows.  But  as  he  was  commonly  little 
touched  witli  what  lay  at  a  distance,  he  entertained  not  the 
proper  indignation  against  those  who  had  abused  his  au- 
thority :  even  while  he  retracted  these  oppressive  measures, 
he  was  prevailed  with  to  avow  and  praise  them,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  privy  council.  This  proof  of  confi- 
dence mi'.'lit  fortify  the  liands  of  the  ministry  ;  but  the  king 
ran  a  manife>t  risk  of  losing  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
by  not  permitting  even  those  who  were  desirous  of  it,  to 
distinguish  between  him  and  their  oppressors. 

It  is  reported,""  that  Charles,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the 
debates  concerning  Scottish  affairs,  said,  "  I  perceive,  that 
Lauderdale  has  been  guilty  of  many  bad  things  against 
the  people  of  Scotland ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  he  has 
acted  any  thing  contrary  to  my  interest:"  a  sentiment 
unworthy  of  a  sovereign  ! 

During  the  absence  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  discon- 
tented lords,  the  king  allowed  Lauderdale  to  summon  a 
convention  of  estates  at  Edinburgh.  This  assembly,  be- 
sides granting  some  money,  bestowed  applause  on  all 
Lauderdale's  administration,  and  in  their  addresses  to  the 
king  expressed  the  highest  contentment  and  satisfaction. 
But  these  instances  of  complaisance  had  the  contrary 
effect  in  England  from  what  was  expected  by  the  con- 
trivers of  them.  All  men  there  concluded,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  very  voice  of  liberty  was  totally  suppressed  ;  and 
that,  by  the  prevalence  of  tyranny,  grievances  were  so 
riveted,  that  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to  mention 
them,  or  complain  to  the  ])rince,  wlio  alone  was  able 
to  redress  them.  From  the  slavery  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom,  they  infeired  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  the 
king ;  and  from  the  violence  with  which  sovereizn  power 
\Tas  there  exercised,  they  apprehended  the  miseries  which 
miu'ht  ensue  to  themselves  upon  their  loss  of  libertv.  If 
persecution,  it  was  asked,  by  a  protestant  church,  could 
be  carried  to  such  extremes,  what  might  be  dreaded  from 
the  prevalence  of  popery,  which  had  ever,  in  all  ages, 
made  open  profession  of  exterminating  by  fire  and  sword 
every  oppo.site  sect  or  communion  ?  And  if  the  first  ap- 
proaches towards  unlimited  authority  were  so  tyrannical, 
now  dismal  its  final  establishment;  when  all  dread  of 
opposition  should  at  last  be  removed  by  mercenary  armies, 
and  all  sense  of  shame  bv  long  and  inveterate  habit? 
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The  English  nation,  ever  since  the  fatal 
league  with  France,  had  entertained  violent 
o  Burnet. 


jealousies  against  the  court ;  and  the  subsequent  measures 
adopted  by  the  king  had  tended  more  to  increase  than 
cure  the  general  prejudices.  Some  mysterious  design  yvas 
still  suspected  in  every  enterprise  and  profession:  arbi- 
trary jiower  and  popery  were  apprehended  as  the  scope  of 
all  projects  :  each  breath  or  rumour  made  the  people  start 
with  anxiety :  their  enemies,  they  thouglit,  were  in  their 
very  bosom,  and  had  gotten  possession  of  their  so\  ereign's 
confidence.  While  in  this  timorous,  jealous  disposition, 
the  cry  of  a  plot  all  on  a  sudden  struck  their  ears  :  they 
were  wakened  from  their  slumber ;  and,  like  men  affriahi- 
ed  and  in  the  dark,  took  every  figure  for  a  spectre.  The 
terror  of  each  man  became  the  source  of  terror  to  another. 
And  a  universal  panic  being  diffused,  reason,  and  argu- 
ment, and  common  sense,  and  common  humanity,  lost  all 
influence  over  them.  From  this  disposition  of  men's 
minds  we  are  to  account  for  the  progress  of  the  popish 
PLOT,  and  the  credit  given  to  it;  an  event 
which  would  otherwise  appear  prodigious  '«Pop«'plo'. 
and  altogether  inexplicable. 

On  the  I'ith  of  August,  one  Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted 
the  king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park  :  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  keep  within  the  company  :  your  enemies  have  a  design 
upon  your  life;  and  you  may  be  shot  in  this  very  walk." 
Being  asked  the  reason  of  these  strange  speeches,  he  said, 
that  two  men,  called  Grove  and  Pickering,  had  engaged 
to  shoot  the  kins,  and  Sir  George  Wakeraan,  the  queen's 
physician,  to  poison  him.  This  intelligence,  he  added, 
liad  been  communicated  to  him  by  Doctor  Tongue; 
whom,  if  permitted,  he  would  introduce  to  his  majesty. 
Tongue  was  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England;  a  man, 
active,  restless,  full  of  projects,  void  of  understanding. 
He  brought  papers  to  the  king,  which  contained  informa- 
tion of  a  plot,  and  were  digested  into  forty-three  articles. 
The  king,  not  having  leisure  to  peruse  them,  sent  them  to 
the  treasurer  Danby,  and  ordered  the  two  informers  to  lay 
the  business  before  that  minister.  Tongue  confessed  to 
Danby,  that  he  himself  had  not  drawn  the  papers,  that 
they  had  been  secretly  thrust  under  his  door,  and  that, 
though  he  suspected,  he  did  not  certainly  know,  who  was 
the  author.  After  a  few  days  he  returned,  and  told  the 
treasurer,  that  his  suspicions,  he  found,  were  just;  and 
that  the  author  of  the  intelligence,  whom  he  had  met  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  street,  had  acknowledged  the  whole  matter, 
and  had  given  him  a  more  particular  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy, but  desired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed, 
being  apprehensive  lest  tlie  papists  should  murder  him. 

The  information  was  renewed  with  regard  to  Grove's 
and  Pickering's  intentions  of  shooting  the  king;  and 
Tongue  even  pretended  that,  at  a  particular  time,  they 
were  to  set  out  for  Windsor  with  that  intention.  Orders 
were  given  tor  arresting  them,  as  soon  as  they  should 
a[ipear  in  that  place :  but  though  this  alarm  was  more 
than  once  renewed,  some  frivolous  reasons  were  still  found 
by  Tongue  for  their  having  delayed  the  journey.  And 
the  king  concluded,  both  from  tliesc  evasions,  and  from 
the  mysterious,  artificial  manner  of  communicating  the 
intelligence,  that  the  whole  was  an  imposture. 

Tongue  came  next  to  the  treasurer,  and  told  him,  that 
a  packet  of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  concerned  in  the 
plot,  was  that  night  to  be  put  into  the  post-house  for 
Windsor,  directed  to  Bennifield,  a  Jesuit,  confessor  to  the 
duke.     When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king, 
he  replied,  that  the  packet  mentioned  had  a  few  hours 
before  been  brought  to  the  duke  by  Bennifield  ;  who  said, 
that  he  suspected  some  bad  design  upon  him  ;   that  the 
letters  seemed  to  contain  matters  of  a  dangerous  import ;  ; 
and  that  he  knew  tliem  not  to  be  the  handwriting  of  the  I 
persons  whose  names  were  subscribed  to  them.     This  in-  ' 
cident  still  further  confirmed  the  king  in  his  increduliiy. 

The  mailer  had  probably  slept  for  ever,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  anxiety  of  the  duke;  wlio,  hearing  that  priests  and 
Jesuits,  and  even  his  own  confessor,  had  been  accused, 
was  desirous  that  a  thorough  inquiry  should  be  made  by 
the  council  into  the  pretended  conspiracy.  Kirby  and 
Tongue  were  inquired  afier,  and  were  now  found  to  be 
living  in  close  connexion  with  Titus  Gates,  the  person 
who  was  said  to  have  conveyed  the  first  intelligence  to 
Tongue.    Gates  affirmed,  that  he  had  fallen  under  sus- 
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jiicioii  with  tlie  Jesuits  ;  that  lie  Inid  received  three  blows 
with  a  stick,  and  a  box  on  the  car  from  the  provincial  of 
that  order,  for  revealing  their  conspiracy  :  and  that,  oier- 
liearinK  them  speak  of  their  intiiitions  to  punish  Imn  more 
severely,  he  had  withdrawn  and  concealed  himself.  This 
man,  lii  whose  breast  was  lodged  a  secret,  involviii}:  tlie 
fate  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
such  necessity,  that  Kirby  was  obliged  to  supply  him  with 
daily  bread  ;  and  it  was  a  joyful  surprise  to  him,  when 
he  heard  that  the  council  was  at  last  disponed  to  take 
some  notice  of  his  intelligence. — liut  as  he  expected  more 
encouragement  from  the  public,  than  from  the  king  or  his 
ministers,  he  thought  proper,  before  he  was  presented  to 
the  council,  to  go  with  his  two  companions  to  Sir  Ed- 
mondsbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of  peace, 
and  to  give  evidence  before  him  of  all  tlie  articles  of  the 
conspiracy. 

,  ' .  The  wonderful  intelligence,  which  Oates 
"*"'"'^°''*'^' conveyed  both  to  Godfrey  and  the  council, 
and  afterwards  to  the  parliament,  was  to  this  purpose." 
The  Pope,  he  said,  on  examining  the  matter  in  the  con- 
gregation (ic  jtropusamla,  had  found  himself  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  England  and  Ireland  on  account  of  tl.e 
heresy  of  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms.  This  supreme  power 
he  had  thought  proper  to  delegate  to  the  society  of  Jesuits ; 
and  De  Oliva,  general  of  that  order,  in  consequence  of  the 
papal  grant,  had  exerted  every  act  of  regal  authority,  and 
particularly  had  supplied,  by  commissions  under  tlie  seal 
of  the  society,  all  the  chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military. 
Lord  Arundel  was  created  chancellor.  Lord  Powis  trea- 
surer. Sir  William  Godolphin  privy  seal,  Coleman  secre- 
tary of  state,  Langhorne  attorney  general.  Lord  Bellasis 
general  of  the  papal  army.  Lord  Peters  lieutenant-ge«eral. 
Lord  Staffora  (laymaster;  and  inferior  commissions, 
signed  by  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  were  distributed  all 
over  England.  All  the  dignities,  too,  of  the  church  were 
filled,  and  many  of  them  with  Spaniards  and  other  foreign- 
ers. The  provincial  had  held  a  consult  of  the  Jesuits  under 
his  authority ;  where  the  king,  whom  they  opprobriously 
called  the  Black  Bastard,  was  solemnly  tried  and  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  ;  and  a  resolution  taken  to  put  him 
to  death.  Father  le  Shee  (for  so  tliis  great  plotter  and  in- 
former called  Father  la  Chaise,  the  noted  confessor  of  the 
French  king)  had  consigned  in  London  ten  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  paid  to  any  man  who  should  merit  it  by  this 
assassination.  A  Spanish  provincial  had  expressed  like 
liberality  :  the  prior  of  the  Benedictines  was  willing  to  go 
the  length  of  six  thousand :  the  Dominicans  approved  of 
the  action  ;  but  pleaded  poverty.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
had  been  offered  to  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
physician,  who  demanded  fifteen  thousand,  as  a  reward 
for  so  great  a  service :  his  demand  was  complied  with  ; 
and  five  thousand  had  been  paid  him  by  advance.  Lest 
this  means  should  fail,  four  Irish  ruffians  had  been  hired 
by  the  Jesuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas  a-piece,  to 
stab  the  king  at  Windsor ;  and  Coleman,  secretary  to  the 
late  Duchess  of  York,  had  given  the  messenger,  who  carried 
them  orders,  a  guinea  to  quicken  his  diligeni  e.  Grove 
and  Pickering  were  also  employed  to  shoot  the  king  with 
silver  bullets  :  the  former  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  jjounds  ;  the  latter,  being  a  pious  man,  was  to  be 
rewarded  with  thirty  thousand  masses,  which,  estimating 
masses  at  a  shilling  a-piece,  amounted  to  a  like  value. 
Pickering  would  have  executed  his  purpose,  had  not  tlie 
tlint  at  one  time  dropt  out  of  his  pistol,  at  another  time  the 
priming.  Coniers,  the  Jesuit,  had  bought  a  knife  at  the 
price  of  ten  shillintrs,  which  he  thought  was  not  dear,  con- 
sidering the  purpose  for  which  he  intended  it,  to  wit, 
stabbing  the. king.  Letters  of  subscription  were  circulated 
among  the  catholics  all  over  England,  to  raise  a  sum  for 
the  same  purpose.  No  less  than  fifty  Jesuits  had  met  in 
May  last,  at  the  White-horse  tavern,  where  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death.  This  synod  did 
afterwards,  for  more  convenience,  divide  themselves  into 
many  lesser  cabals  or  companies ;  and  Gates  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  notes  and  letters  from  one  to  another,  all 
tending  to  the  same  end,  of  murdering  the  king.     He  even 


carried  from  one  company  to  another  a  paper,  in  which 
they  formally  expressed  their  resolution  of  executing  that 
deed;  and  it  was  regularly  subscribed  by  all  of  them.  A 
wager  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  laid,  and  stakes  made, 
that  the  king  should  eat  no  more  Christmas  pies.  In 
short,  it  was  determined,  to  use  the  expression  of  a  Jesuit, 
that  if  he  would  not  become  R.  C.  (Roman  Catholic,)  he 
should  no  longer  be  C.  R.  (Charles  Rex.)  The  great  fire 
of  London  had  been  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  wlio  had 
employed  eighty  or  eighty-six  persons  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  had  expended  seven  Imndred  fire-balls;  but 
they  had  a  good  return  for  their  money,  for  they  had  been 
able  to  pilfer  goods  from  the  fire  to  the  amount  of  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  :  the  Jesuits  had  also  raised  another  fire 
on  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  whence  they  had  stolen  goods  to 
the  value  of  two  thousand  jiounds  :  another  at  Southw  ark  : 
and  it  was  determined  in  like  manner  to  burn  all  the  chief 
cities  in  England.  A  paper  model  was  already  framed 
for  the  firing  of  London  ;  the  stations  were  regularly 
marked  out,  where  the  several  fires  were  to  commence; 
and  the  whole  plan  of  operations  was  so  concerted,  that 
lirecautions  were  taken  by  the  Jesuits  to  vary  their  mea- 
sures, according  to  the  variation  of  the  wind.  Fire-balls 
were  familiarly  called  among  them  Teuxbury  mustard 
pills ;  and  were  said  to  contain  a  noble  biting  sauce.  In 
the  great  fire,  it  had  been  determined  to  murder  the  king; 
but  he  had  displayed  such  diligence  and  humanity  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames,  that  even  the  Jesuits  relented,  and 
spared  his  life.  Besides  these  assassinations  and  fires  ; 
insurrections,  rebellions,  and  massacres,  were  projected  by 
that  religious  order  in  all  the  three  kingdoms.  There  were 
twentv  thousand  catholics  in  London,  who  would  rise  in 
four-and-twenly  hours  or  less;  and  Jennison,  a  Jesuit, 
said,  that  they  might  easily  cut  the  throats  of  a  hundred 
thousand  protestants.  Eigfit  thousand  catholics  had  agreed 
to  take  arms  in  Scotland.  Ormond  was  to  be  murdered  by 
four  Jesuits  ;  a  general  massacre  of  the  Irish  protestants 
was  concerted  ;  and  forty  thousand  black  bills  were  already 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Coleman  had  remitted  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  promote  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  French  king  was  to  land  a  great  army  in 
that  island.  Poole,  who  wrote  the  Synopsis,  was  particu- 
larly marked  out  for  assassination ;  as  was  also  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  a  controversial  writer  against  the  papists.  Burnet 
tells  us,  that  Gates  paid  him  the  same  compliment.  After 
all  this  havoc,  the  crown  was  to  be  offered  to  the  duke, 
button  the  following  conditions ;  that  he  receive  it  as  a 
gift' from  the  Pope;  that  he  confirm  all  the  papal  com- 
missions for  offices  and  employments ;  that  he  ratify  all 
past  transactions,  by  pardoning  the  incendiaries,  and  the 
murderers  of  his  brother  and  of  the  people;  and  that  he 
consent  to  the  litter  extirpation  of  the  protestant  religion. 
If  he  refuse  these  conditions,  he  himself  was  immediately 
to  be  poisoned  or  assassinated.  To  pot  James  must  go  ; 
according  to  the  expression  ascribed  by  Gates  to  the 
Jesuits. 

Gates,  the  informer  of  this  dreadful  plot,  was  himself 
the  most  infamous  of  mankind.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
anabaptist  preacher,  chaplain  to  Colonel  Pride ;  but  hav- 
ing taken  orders  in  the  church,  he  had  been  settled  in  a 
small  living  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  been  in- 
dicted for  perjury  ;  and  by  some  means  had  escaped.  He 
was  afterwards  a  chaplain  on  board  the  fleet ;  whence  he 
had  been  dismissed  on  complaint  of  some  unnatural  prac- 
tices not  fit  to  be  named.  He  then  became  a  convert  to 
the  catholics  ;  but  he  afterwards  boasted,  that  his  conver- 
sion was  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get  inio  their  secrets 
and  to  betray  them.''  He  was  sent  over  to  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  St!  Gmers,  and  though  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  there  lived  some  time  among  the  students.  He  was 
despatched  on  an  errand  to  Spain  ;  and  thence  returned  to 
St.  Gmers  ;  where  the  Jesuits,  heartily  tired  of  their  con- 
vert, at  last  dismissed  him  from  their  seminary.  It  is 
likely,  that,  fi-om  resentment  of  this  usage,  as  well  as  from 
want  and  indigence,  he  was  induced,  in  combination  with 
Tongue,  to  contrive  that  plot  of  which  he  accused  the 
catholics. 

This  abandoned  man,  wlien  examined  before  the  coun- 
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cil,  betrayed  his  impostures,  iu  sucli  a  iiuumcr,  as  would 
liave  ulteilv  discredited  the  most  consistent  stoiv,  ami  the 
most  reputable  eviileiice.  While  m  Spain,  he  had  heen 
ciuTied,  he  said,  to  Don  John,  who  promiseil  great  assist- 
ance tu  the  execution  ot"  the  catholic  desisns.  The  kmi; 
asked  him,  what  sort  of  a  man  Don  John  was :  he  an- 
swered, a  tall  lean  man  ;  directly  contrary  to  truth,  as  the 
kins;  well  knew.'^  He  totally  mistook  the  situation  of  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  I'ans.'l  Thouj;h  lie  pretended  ureal 
intimacies  with  Coleman,  he  knew  him  not,  when  placed 
very  near  him  ;  and  had  no  other  excuse  than  tliat  his  sight 
was  had  in  candle-light.'-'  He  fell  into  like  mistakes  with 
reg-.ird  to  \\  akenian. 

l\otwithst;mding  these  objections,  great  attention  was 
paid  til  Oates's  evidence,  and  the  plot  became  very  soon 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  even  the  object  of  terror 
to  the  people.  The  violent  animositv,  wliich  had  been 
excited  asrainst  the  catholics  in  general,  made  the  public 
swallow  the  grossest  absurdities  when  they  accompanied 
an  accusation  of  those  religionists  :  and  the  more  diabo- 
lical any  contrivance  appeared,  the  fietter  it  suited  the  tre- 
mendous idea  entertained  of  a  Jesuit.  Daiiby  likewise, 
who  slood  in  opposition  to  the  French  and  catholic  in- 
terest at  court,  was  willing  to  encourage  every  story,  which 
might  serve  to  discredit  that  party.  By  his  suggestion, 
when  a  warrant  was  signed  for  arresting  Coleman,  there 
was  inserted  a  clause  for  seizing  his  papers ;  a  circum- 
stance attended  with  the  most  important  consequences. 
CoUmah's  Coleman,  partly  on  his  own  account, 
Iettei5.  partly  by  orders  from  the  duke,  had  been 
engaiied  in  a  correspondence  with  Father  la  Chaise,  with 
the  Pope's  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  with  other  catholics 
abroad  ;  and  being  himself  a  fiery  zealot,  busy  and  san- 
guine, the  expressions  in  his  letters  often  betrayed  great 
violence  and  indiscretion.  His  correspondence,  during 
the  years  1674,  1C75,  and  part  of  1676,  was  seized,  and 
contained  many  extraordinary  passages.  In  particular  lie 
said  to  La  Cliaise,  "  We  haveliere  a  mighty  work  upon  our 
hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three  kingdoms,  and 
by  that  perhaps  the  utter  subduing  a  pestilent  heresy,  which 
has  a  long  time  domineered  over  a  great  part  of  this  north- 
ern world.  There  were  never  such  hopes  of  success,  since 
the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  as  now  in  our  days.  God  has 
!;iven  us  a  prince,"  meaning  the  duke,  "  who  is  become 
(may  I  say  a  miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author  and  in- 
strument of  so  glorious  a  work  ;  but  the  opposition  we  are 
sure  to  meet  with,  is  also  like  to  be  great :  so  that  it^  im- 
ports us  to  vet  all  the  aid  and  assistance  we  can."*  In 
another  letter  he  said, "  I  can  scarce  believe  myself  awake, 
or  the  tiling  real,  when  I  think  of  a  prince  in  such  an  age 
as  we  live  in,  converted  to  such  a  dearee  of  zeal  and  piety, 
as  not  to  rejjard  any  thing  in  the  world  in  comparison  of 
God  Almighty's  glory,  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and 
the  conversion  of  our  poor  kingdom."  In  other  passages 
the  interests  of  the  crown  of  England,  those  of  the  French 
king,  and  those  of  the  catholic  religion,  are  spoken  of  as 
inseparable.  The  duke  is  also  said  to  have  connected  his 
interests  unalterably  with  those  of  Lewis.  The  king  him- 
self, he  affirms,  is  always  inclined  to  favour  the  catholics, 
when  he  may  do  it  without  hazard.  "  Money,"  Coleman 
adds,  "cannot  fail  of  persuading  the  king  to  any  thing. 
There  is  nothing  it  cannot  make  him  do,  were  it  ever  so 
much  to  his  prejudice.  It  has  such  an  absolute  power 
over  him,  that  he  cannot  resist  it.  Logic,  built  upon 
money,  has  in  our  court  more  powerful  charms  than  any 
otlier  sort  of  argument."  For  these  reasons,  he  proposed 
to  Father  la  Chaise,  that  the  French  king  should  rcinit  the 
sum  of  300,000  pounds  on  condition  that  the  parliament 
be  di.ssolvid  ;  a  measure  to  which,  he  affirmed,  the  king 
was,  of  himself,  siifhciently  inclined,  were  it  not  for  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  money  from  that  assembly.  The  par- 
liament, he  said,  had  already  constrained  the  king  to  make 
jieace  with  Holland,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  catho- 
lic relis;ioi),and  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  :  and  if  they 
should  meet  aeain,  they  would  surely  engage  him  further, 
even  to  the  making  of  war  airainst  France.  It  appears 
also  from  the  same  letters,  that  the  assembling  of  the  par- 
liament so  late  as  April  in  the  year  1675,  had  been  pro- 


cured by  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic  and  French  party, 
who  thereby  intended  to  show  the  Dutch  ai,d  their  con 
federates,  ihat  they  could  expect  no  assistance  from 
Ensiland. 

When  the  contents  of  these  letters  were  publicly  known, 
they  diflused  the  panic,  with  which  the  nation  began 
already  to  be  seized  on  account  of  the  popish  plot.  Men 
reasoned  more  from  their  fears  and  their  passions,  than 
from  the  evidence  before  them.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
restless  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  catholic  church,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Jesuits,  merits  attention,  and  is,  in  some 
degree,  dangerous  to  every  other  communion.  Such  zeal 
of  proselytism  actuates  that  sect,  that  its  missionaries 
have  penetrated  into  every  nation  of  the  globe ;  and,  in 
one  sense,  there  is  a  popish  plot  (lerpetually  carrying  on 
against  all  states,  protestant,  pagan,  and  niahometan.  It 
is  likewise  very  probable,  that  the  conversion  of  the  duke, 
and  the  favour  of  the  king,  had  inspired  the  catholic 
priests  with  new  hopes  of  recovering  in  these  islands  their 
lost  dominion,  and  gave  fresh  vigour  to  that  intemperate 
zeal  by  which  they  are  commonly  actuated.  Their  first 
aim  was  to  obtain  a  toleration  ;  and  suih  was  the  evidence, 
they  believed,  of  their  theological  tenets,  that,  could  they 
but  procure  entire  liberty,  they  must  infallibly  in  time 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people.  After  they  had  converted 
considerable  numbers,  they  might  be  enabled,  they  hoped, 
to  reinstate  themselves  in  full  authority,  and  entirely  to 
suppress  that  heresy,  with  which  the  kingdom  had  so  long 
been  infected.  Though  these  dansrers  to  the  protestant 
religion  were  distant,  it  was  justly  the  object  of  great  con- 
cern to  find  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  so  blinded 
with  bigotry,  and  so  deeply  engaged  in  foreign  interests; 
and  that  the  king  himself  had  been  prevailed  on,  from  low 
interests,  to  hearken  to  his  dangerous  insinuations.  Very 
bad  consequences  might  ensue  from  such  perverse  habits 
and  attachments;  nor  could  the  nation  and  parliament 
guard  agaiist  them  with  too  anxious  a  precaution.  But 
that  the  Roman  pontiflf  could  hope  to  assume  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  kingdoms,  a  project  which,  even  during 
the  darkness  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  would 
have  appeared  chimerical ;  that  he  should  delegate  this 
authority  to  the  Jesuits,  that  order  in  the  Romish  church, 
which  was  the  most  hated ;  that  a  massacre  could  be 
attempted  of  the  protestants,  who  surpassed  the  catholics 
a  hundred  fold,  and  were  invested  with  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  the  state  ;  that  the  king  himself  was  to  be  assassin- 
ated, and  even  the  duke,  the  only  support  of  their  party: 
these  were  such  absurdities  as  no  human  testimony  was 
sufficient  to  prove ;  much  less  the  evidence  of  one  man, 
who  was  noted  for  infamy,  and  who  could  not  keep  him- 
self, every  moment,  from  falling  into  the  grossest  incon- 
sistencies. Did  such  intelligence  deserve  even  so  much 
attention  as  to  be  refuted,  it  would  appear,  that  Coleman's 
letters  were  sufficient  alone  to  destroy  all  its  credit.  For 
how  could  so  long  a  train  of  correspondence  be  carried 
on,  by  a  man  so  much  trusted  by  the  party  ;  and  yet  no 
traces  of  insurrections,  if  really  intended,  of  fires,  massa- 
cres, assassinations,  invasions,  be  ever  discovered  in  any 
single  passage  of  these  letters  ?  But  all  such  reflections, 
and  many  more,  equally  obvious,  were  vainly  employed 
against  that  general  prepossession  with  which  the  nation 
was  seized.  Oates's  plot  and  Coleman's  were  universally 
confounded  together  ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  latter  being 
unquestionable,  the  belief  of  die  former,  aided  by  the 
passions  of  hatred  and  of  terror,  took  possession  of  the 
whole  people. 

There  was  danger,  however,  lest  time  might      j^,,,  q^, 
open  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  when  the  mur-      Godfrey's 
der  of  Godfrey  completed  the  general  delu-       ""irJer. 
sion,  and  rendered  tlie  prejudices  of  the  nation  absolutely 
incurable.     This  magistrate  had  heen  missing  some  days, 
and,  after  much  search,  and  many  surmises,  his  body  was 
found   lying  in  a  ditch  at  Primrose-hill :  the  marks  of 
strangling  were  thought  to  appear  about  his  neck,  and 
some  contusions  on  his  breast:  his  own  sword  was  stick- 
ing in  the  body  ;  but  as  no  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
ensued  on  drawing  it,  it  yvas  concluded,  that  it  had  been 
thrust  in  after  his  death,  and  that  he  had  not  killed  him- 
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self:  lie  had  rings  on  his  finL'ers,  and  money  in  his  pocket: 
it  was  therefore  inferred,  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  robliers.  Without  further  reasoninj;,  the  cry 
rose,  that  he  had  been  assassinated  by  the  papists  on 
account  of  his  takniK  Oates's  evidence.  This  clamour 
was  quickly  propagated,  and  met  with  universal  belief. 
The  panic  spread  itself  on  every  siiie  with  infinite  rapidity; 
and  all  men,  astonished  with  fear,  and  animated  with  rage, 
saw  in  Godfrey's  fate  all  the  horrible  designs  ascribed  tothe 
catholics,  and  no  further  doubt  remained  of  Oates's 
venicity.  The  voice  of  the  nation  united  against  that 
hatetl  sect;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  bloody  con- 
spinicv  was  supposed  to  be  now  detected,  men  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  their  lives  were  yet  in  safety. 
Each  hour  teemed  with  new  rumours  and  surmises.  In- 
General  ion-  vasions  from  abroad,  insurrections  at  home, 
9teiti,iii<»i.  even  private  murders  and  poisonings,  were 
apprehended.  To  deny  the  reality  of  the  plot  was  to  be 
an  accomplice  :  to  hesitate  was  criminal :  royalist,  repub- 
lican, churchman,  sectary,  courtier,  jiatriot ;  all  parties 
concurred  in  the  illusion.  The  city  prepared  for  Us  de- 
fence, as  if  the  enemy  were  at  its  gates :  the  chains  and 
posts  were  put  ufi :  and  it  was  a  noted  saying  at  that  time 
of  Sir  Thomas  Player,  the  chamberlain,  that  were  it  not 
for  these  precautions,  all  the  citizens  might  rise  next 
mornini;  with  their  throats  cut.^ 

In  orler  to  propaL'ate  the  popular  frenzy,  several  artifices 
were  employed.  The  dead  body  of  Godfrey  was  carried 
into  the  city,  attended  by  vast  multitudes.  It  was  publicly 
exposed  in  the  streets,  and  viewed  by  all  ranks  of  men ; 
and  every  one  who  saw  it,  went  away  inflamed,  as  well  by 
tlie  mutual  contagion  of  sentiments,  as  by  the  dismal 
spectacle  itself.  The  funeral  pomp  was  celebrated  with 
great  parade.  The  corpse  was  conducted  tlnough  the 
chief  streets  of  the  city :  seventy-two  clergymen  marched 
before :  above  a  thousand  persons  of  distinction  followed 
after :  and  at  tlie  funeral  sermon,  two  able-bodied  divines 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  stood  on  each  side  of  the  preacher, 
lest,  in  paying  the  last  duties  to  this  unhappy  ma'.;istrate, 
he  should,  before  the  whole  jieople,  be  murdered  by  the 
papists.* 

In  this  disposition  of  the  nation,  reason  could  no  move 
he  heard  than  a  whisper  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent 
hurricane.  Even  at  present,  Godfrey's  murder  can  scarce- 
ly, upon  any  system,  be  rationally  accounted  for.  That 
he  was  assas-iinated  by  the  catholics,  seems  utterly  impro- 
bable. These  relieionists  could  not  be  engiged  to  com- 
mit that  crime  from  pn/ici/,  in  order  to  deter  other  magis- 
trates from  acting  against  them.  Godfrey's  fate  was  no- 
wise capable  of  producing  that  effect,  unless  it  were 
publicly  known,  that  the  catholics  were  his  murderers  ;  an 
opinion  which,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  must  prove  the  ruin 
of  their  parly.  Besides,  how  many  magistrates,  during 
more  than  a  century,  had  acted  in  tlie  most  violent  man- 
ner against  the  catholics,  without  its  being  ever  suspected 
that  any  one  had  been  cut  off  by  assassination  ?  Such 
jealous  times  as  the  present  were  surely  ill  fitted  for  be- 
ginning these  dangerous  experiments.  Shall  we  therefore 
say,  that  the  catholics  were  pushed  on,  not  by  policv,  but 
by  blind  revenfie  at-ainst  Godfrey?  But  Godfrey  had  given 
them  little  or  no  occasion  of  offence  in  taking  Oates's  evi- 
dence. His  part  was  merely  an  act  of  form,  belonging  to 
his  office;  nor  conld  he,  or  any  man  in  his  station,  pos- 
sibly refuse  it.  In  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  he  lived  on 
good  terms  with  the  catholics,  and  was  far  from  distin- 
guishing himself  by  his  severity  against  that  sect.  It  is 
even  certain  that  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Cole- 
man, and  took  care  to  inform  his  friend  of  tlie  danger  to 
which,  by  reason  of  Oates's  evidence,  he  was  at  present 
exposed. 

There  are  some  writers,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to 
account  for  Godfrey's  murder  by  the  machinations  of  the 
catholics,  have  recourse  to  the  opposite  supposition.  Thev 
lay  hold  of  that  obvious  presumption,  that  those  commit 
the  crime  who  reap  advanlasre  by  it ;  and  they  affirm  that 
it  was  Shaftesburv,  and  the  heads  of  the  popular  partv,  who 
perpetrated  that  deed,  in  order  to  throw  the  odiuni  of  it 
on  the  papists.    If  this  supposition  be  received,  it  must 
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also  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  plot  was  the  contrivance 
of  those  politicians;  and  thai  Oaics  acted  allogclher  under 
their  direction.  But  it  appears  that  Oates,  dreading  pro- 
bably the  opposition  of  powerful  enemies,  had  v.  ry 
anxiously  acquitted  the  duke,  Daiiby,  Ormond,  and  all 
the  ministry  ;  persons  who  were  certainly  the  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  popular  leaders.  Besides,  the  whole  tex- 
ture of  the  plot  contains  such  low  absurdity,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  been  the  invention  of  any  man  of  sense 
or  education.  It  is  true,  the  more  monstrous  and  horrible 
the  conspiracy,  the  better  was  it  fitted  to  terrify,  and  thence 
to  convince,  the  populace :  but  this  eff'ect,  we  may  safely 
say,  no  one  could  beforehand  have  expected  ;  and  a  fool 
was  in  this  cise  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  wise  man. 
Had  Shaftesbury  laid  the  plan  of  a  popish  conspiracy,  he 
had  probably  rendered  it  moderate,  consistent,  credible; 
and  on  that  very  account  had  never  met  with  the  pro- 
digious success,  with  which  Oates's  tremendous  fictions 
were  attended. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  contented  to  remain  for  ever 
ignorant  of  the  actors  in  Godfrey's  murder;  and  only  pro- 
nounce in  general,  that  that  event,  in  all  likelihood,  had  no 
connexion,  one  way  or  other,  with  tlie  popish  plot.  Any 
man,  especially  so  active  a  magistrate  as  Godfrey,  might, 
in  such  a  city  as  London,  have  many  enemies,  of  which  his 
friends  and  family  had  no  suspicion.  He  was  a  melan- 
choly man  ;  and  there  is  some  reason,  notwithstanding  the 
pretended  appearances  to  the  contrary,  to  suspect  that  he 
fell  by  his  ovin  hands.  The  afl'air  was  never  examined 
with  tranquillity,  or  even  with  common  sense,  during  tjie 
time  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this  distance,  certainly 
to  account  for  it. 

No  one  doubted  but  the  papists  had  assassinated  God- 
frey ;  but  still  the  particular  actors  were  unknown.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king,  offering  a  pardon  and 
reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  anyone  who  should  dis- 
cover them.  As  it  was  afterwards  surmised,  that  the  terror 
of  a  like  assassination  would  prevent  discovery,  a  new  prcH 
clamation  was  issued,  promising  absolute  protection  to 
any  one  who  should  reveal  the  secret.  Thus  were  indem- 
nity, money,  and  security  ofl'ered  to  tlie  fairest  bidder :  and 
no  one  needed  to  fear,  during  the  present  fury  of  the 
[leople,  that  his  evidence  would  undergo  too  severe  a 
scrutiny. 

While  the  nation  was  in  this  ferment,  the  cist  Oci. 
parliament  was  assembled.  In  his  speech  H"  pHriiameut. 
the  king  told  them,  that,  though  they  had  given  money  for 
disbanding  the  army,''  he  had  found  Flanders  so  exposed, 
that  he  had  thought  it  necessary  still  to  keep  them  on  foot, 
and  doubted  not  but  this  measure  would  meet  with  their 
approbation.  He  informed  them,  that  his  revenue  lay 
under  great  anticipations,  and  at  best  was  never  equal  to 
the  constant  and  necessary  expense  of  government ;  as 
would  appear  from  the  state  of  it,  which  he  intended  to  lay 
before  them.  He  also  mentioned  the  plot  formed  asainst 
his  life  by  Jesuits  ;  but  said,  that  he  would  forbear  deliver- 
ing any  opinion  of  the  matter,  lest  he  should  seem  to  say 
too  much  or  too  little;  and  that  he  would  leave  the  scru- 
tiiiv  of  it  entirely  to  the  law. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  keep  the  question  of  the  popish 
plot  from  the  parliament ;  where,  he  suspected,  many  de- 
signing people  would  very  much  abuse  the  present  credulity 
of  the  nation  :  but  Danby,  who  hated  the  catholics,  and 
courted  popularity,  and  perhaps  hoped  that  the  king,  if  his 
life  were  believed  in  dantrer  from  the  Jesuits,  would  be 
more  cordially  loved  by  the  nation,  had  entertained  op- 
posite designs ;  and  the  very  first  day  of  the  session,  he 
o|iened  the  matter  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  king  was 
extremely  displeased  with  this  temerity,  and  told  his 
minister,"  Tliough  vou  do  not  believe  it, you  will  find, that 
you  have  given  the  parliament  a  handle  to  ruin  yourself,  as 
well  as  to  disturb  all  mv  affairs ;  and  you  will  surely  live 
to  repent  it."  Danby  had  afterwards  sufficient  reason  to 
applaud  the  sagacitv  of  his  master. 

The    cry    of  the'  plot   was    immediately     zealofii.e 
echoed  from  one  House  to  the  other.    The     latiiamem. 
authoritv  of  parliament  gave  sanction  to  that  fury,  with 
which  the  people  were  already  agitated.     An  address  was 

iiitnhui^ing  I  he  chwrses  of  his  Daval  armament,  and  for  p.^jing  tlie  Princess 
ot  Oranye's  purlion. 
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voted  for  a  solemn  fiist :  a  form  of  prayer  \vns  contrived 
for  that  solemnity  ;  and  because  the  popish  plot  had  been 
omitted  in  the  first  draft,  it  was  carefully  ordered  to  be  in- 
serted ;  lest  Omniscience  should  want  intellii;ence  ;  to  use 
the  words  of  an  historian.' 

In  order  to  continue  and  propasate  the  alarm,  addresses 
were  voted  for  layiiii;  In-fore  the  House  such  papers  as 
might  discover  the  horrible  conspiracy  ;  for  the  removal  of 
popish  recusants  from  London  ;  for  administerin!;  every 
where  the  oaths  of  allcsjiance  and  supremacy  ;  for  denying 
aecess  at  court  to  all  unknown  or  suspicious  persons  ;  and 
for  apponitinw  the  train-bands  of  London  and  West- 
minster to  be  in  readiness.  The  Lords  Powis,  Staflbrd, 
Arundel,  Peters,  and  Bellasis,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  were  soon  after  impeached  for  hish  treason. 
And  both  Houses,  after  hearing  Oales's  evidence,  voted, 
"  That  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  of  opinion,  that  there 
hath  been,  and  still  is,  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  con- 
trived and  carried  on  by  the  popish  recusants,  for  assassin- 
ating the  kins,  for  subvertins;  the  government,  and  for 
rooting  out  and  destroving  the  protcstant  religion." 

So  vehement  were  the  Houses,  that  thev  sat  every  day, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  on  the  subject  of  the  plot :  for  no 
Other  business  could  be  attended  to.  A  committee  of 
Lords  was  appointed  to  examine  prisoners  and  witnesses  : 
blank  warrants  were  put  into  their  hands,  for  the  commit- 
ment of  such  as  should  be  accused  or  suspected.  Oates, 
who,  though  his  evidence  were  true,  must,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, be  regarded  as  an  infamous  villain,  was  by  every 
one  applauded,  caressed,  and  called  the  saviour  of  the  na- 
tion. He  was  recommended  by  the  parliament  to  the  kina;. 
He  was  lodged  in  Whitehall,  protected  by  guards,  and  en- 
couraged by  a  pension  of  1200  pounds  a-year. 

Bedloe's  It  was  not  long  before  such  bountiful  en- 

narraiive.  couragement  brought  forth  new  witiies<es. 
William  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  inCimous  than 
Oates,  a|ipeared  next  upon  t'le  stage.  He  was  of  very  low 
birth,  had  been  noted  for  several  cheats  and  even  tliefts, 
had  travelled  over  many  parts  of  Europe  under  borrowed 
names,  had  frequenllv  passed  himself  for  a  man  of  quality, 
and  had  endeavoured,  by  a  variety  of  lies  and  contrivances, 
to  prey  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  When  he  appear- 
ed before  the  council,  he  gave  intelligence  of  (loufrey's 
murder  only,  which,  he  said,  had  been  perpetrated  in 
Somerset-house,  where  the  queen  lived,  by  papists,  some 
of  them  servants  in  her  family.  He  was  questioned  about 
the  plot ;  but  utterlv  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  also 
asserted  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  Oates.  Next 
day,  when  examined  before  the  committee  of  Lords,  he 
bethought  himself  better,  and  was  ready  to  give  an  ample 
account  of  the  plot,  which  he  found  so  anxiously  inquired 
into.  This  narr.itive  he  made  totally, as  well  as  he  could, 
with  that  of  Oates,  which  had  been  ))ublished  :  but  that 
he  might  make  himself  acceptaljle  by  new  matter,  he  added 
some  other  circumstances,  and  tliese  still  more  tremendous 
and  extraordinary.  He  said,  that  ten  thousand  men  "ere 
to  be  landed  from  Flanders  in  Burlington  Bay,  and  imme- 
diately to  seize  Hull :  that  Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  to 
be  surprised  by  forces  from  Brest ;  and  that  a  French  fleet 
was,  all  last  summer,  hovering  in  the  channel  for  that 
purpose :  that  the  Lords  Po.vis  and  Peters  were  to  form 
an  armv  in  Radnorshire,  to  be  joined  by  another  armv, 
consisting  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  religious  men  and 
pilgrims,  who  were  to  land  at  Milford  Haven  from  St. 
lago  in  Spain  :  that  there  were  forty  thousand  men  readv 
in  London  ;  besides  those,  who  would,  on  the  alarm,  be 
posted  at  every  alehouse  door,  in  order  to  kill  the  soldiers, 
as  they  came  out  of  their  quarters  :  that  Lord  Stafford, 
Coleman,  and  Father  Ireland,  had  money  sufficient  to 
defmy  the  expenses  of  all  these  armaments  :  that  he  him- 
self was  to  receive  four  thousand  pounds,  as  one  that 
co'ild  murder  a  man  ;  as  also  a  commission  from  Lord 
Bellasis,  and  a  lienediction  from  the  Pope:  that  the  king 
was  to  be  assassinated  ;  all  the  protesumts  massacred, 
who  would  not  seriouslv  be  converted  ;  tlie  government 
offered  to  o.ne,  if  he  would  consent  to  hold  it  of  the 
church,  but  if  he  should  refuse  that  condition,  a-s  was 
suspected,  the  supreme  authority  would  be  given  to  cer- 
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tain  lords  under  tlie  nomination  of  the  Po|)e.  In  a  sub- 
sequent examination  before  tlie  Commons,  Bedloe  aiided, 
(for  these  men  always  brought  out  their  iiitelligiiice  suc- 
cessively and  by  piece-meal,)  that  Lord  Carrington  was 
also  in  the  conspiracy  for  raising  men  and  money  against 
the  aovernment ;  as  was  likewise  Lord  Brudeiiel.  These 
noblemen,  with  all  the  other  persons  mentioned  by  Bed- 
loe, were  immediately  committed  to  custody  by  the  par- 
liament. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  resource  of  Spain,  in  her 
present  decayed  condition,  lay  m  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  a  situation  to  transport  ten  ■ 
thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom,  she  had 
solicited  and  obtained  English  forces  to  be  sent  into  the 
garrisons  of  Flanders,  which  were  not  otherwise  able  tp 
defend  themselves  against  the  French.  The  French  too> 
we  may  observe,  were  at  that  very  time  in  open  war  wiUl 
Spain,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  same 
design  against  Englaua ;  as  if  religious  motives  were  be- 
come the  sole  actuating  principle  among  sovereigns.  But 
none  of  these  circumstances,  however  obvious,  were  able, 
when  set  in  opposition  to  multiplied  horrors,  antipathies, 
and  prejudices,  to  engage  the  le.ist  attention  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  for  such  the  whole  nation  were  at  this  time  become. 
The  popish  plot  passed  for  incontestable :  and  had  not 
men  soon  expected  with  certainty  the  legal  |)unishment  of 
these  criminals,  the  catholics  had  been  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  an  universal  massacre.  The  torrent  indeed  of 
national  prejudices  ran  so  high,  iliat  no  one,  without  the 
most  imminent  danger,  durst  venture  openly  to  oppose  it; 
nay,  scarcely  any  one,  without  great  force  of  juJgmeiit, 
couUl  even  secretly  entertain  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 
prevailing  sentiments.  The  loud  and  unanimous  voice  of 
a  great  nation  has  mighty  authority  over  weak  minds  ;  and 
even  later  historians  are  so  swayed  by  the  concurring 
judgment  of  such  multitudes,  that  some  of  them  have 
esteemed  themselves  sufficiently  moderate,  when  they 
affirmed  that  many  circumstances  of  the  plot  were  true, 
though  some  were  added,  and  others  much  magnified. 
But  It  is  an  obvious  principle,  that  a  witness,  who  per- 
jures himself  in  one  circumstance,  is  credible  in  none: 
and  the  authority  of  tlie  plot,  even  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
secutions, stood  entirely  upon  witnesses..  Tliough  the 
catholics  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  detected, 
at  the  very  moment  when  their  conspiracv,  it  is  said,  was 
ripe  for  execution  ;  no  arms,  no  ammunition,  no  money, 
no  commissions,  no  papers,  no  letters,  after  the  most 
rigorous  search,  ever  were  discovered,  to  confirm  the  evi- 
dence of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  Vet  still  the  nation,  thouu'h 
often  frustrated,  went  on  in  the  eager  pursuit  and  confi- 
dent belief  of  the  conspiracy  :  and  even  the  manifold  in- 
consi.stencies  and  absurdities,  contained  in  the  naixatives, 
instead  of  discouraging  diem,  served  only  as  further  incen- 
tives to  discover  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  slight  objections,  which  a  more  complete  infor- 
mation would  fully  remove.  In  all  history,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  sue}]  another  instance  of  popular  frenzy 
and  bigoted  delusion. 

In  order  to  support  the  panic  among  the  people,  espe- 
cially among  the  citizens  of  London,  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished with  this  title :  "  A  nanative  and  impartial  discovery 
of  the  horrid  pojiish  plot,  carried  on  for  burning  and  de- 
stroying the  cities  of  London  and  W  estminster,  with  their 
suburbs ;  setting  forth  the  several  consults,  orders,  and 
resolutions  of  the  Jesuits,  concerning  tlie  same:  by  Cap- 
tain William  Bedloe,  lately  engaged  in  that  horrid  design, 
and  one  of  the  popish  committee  for  carrying  on  such 
fires."  Every  fire  which  had  happened  for  several  years 
past,  is  there  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  purposed,  as  Bedloe  said,  by  such  attempts,  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  the  general  massacre  of  the  protestants; 
and  ill  the  mean  time,  were  well  pleased  to  enrich  them- 
selves, by  pilfering  goods  from  the  fire. 

The  king,  though  he  scrupled  not,  wherever  he  could 
speak  freely,  to  throw  the  higliest  ridicule  on  the  plot,  and 
on  all  who  believed  it ;  yet  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  popular  opinion  before  the  parliament.  The  torrent, 
he  saw,  ran  too  strong  to  be  controlled  ;  and  he  could 
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ily  hope,  by  a  seeming  compliance,  to  be  able,  after  some 
tune,  to  i;uide  and  direct  and  elude  its  fury.  He  made, 
tiierefore,  a  spcecli  to  both  Houses;  in  which  he  told 
tlii^m,  that  he  would  tiike  llie  utmost  care  of  his  person 
dui ins;  these  times  of  danger;  that  he  was  as  ready  as 
tht'ir  hearts  could  wish,  to  join  with  them  in  all  means 
for  establishing  the  protestant  religion,  not  only  during 
his  own  time, but  for  all  future  ages;  and  that,  provided 
thu  right  of  succession  were  preserved,  he  would  consent 
to  any  laws  for  restraining  a  popish  successor :  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  exhorted  them  to  think  of  effectual  means 
for  the  conviction  of  popish  recusants ;  and  he  highly 
praised  the  duty  and  loyalty  of  all  his  subjects,  who  hail 
discovered  sucK  anxious  concern  for  his  safety. 

These  gracious  expressions  abated  nothing  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  parliamentary  proceediiiis.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  a  new  test,  in  which  popery  was  denominated 
idol.itry  ;  and  all  members,  who  refused  this  test,  were 
excluded  from  both  Houses.  The  bill  passed  the  Com- 
mons without  much  opposition;  but  in  the  upper  House 
the  duke  moved,  that  an  exception  miglit  be  admitted  in 
his  favour.  With  great  earnestness,  and  even  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  to  cast  himself 
on  their  kindness,  in  the  greatest  concern  which  he  could 
have  in  the  world  ;  and  he  protested,  that  whatever  his 
religion  miglit  be,  it  should  only  be  a  private  thing  be- 
tween God  and  his  own  sou!,  and  never  should  appear  in 
his  public  conduct.  Notwithstanding  this  strong  effort, 
in  so  miportant  a  point,  he  prevailed  only  by  two  voices ; 
a  sufficient  iudicaiion  of  the  general  disposition  of  tlie 
people. — "  I  would  not  have,"  said  a  noble  peer,  in  tliel 
debate  on  this  bill,  "  so  much  as  a  popish  man  or  a  popish 
woman  to  remain  here;  not  so  much  as  a  popish  dog  or  I 
a  popish  bitc'.i ;  not  so  much  as  a  popish  cat  to  pur  or/ 
mew  about  the  king."— What  is  more  extraordinary,  this 
speech  met  with  praise  and  approbation.  ' i 

Encouraged  by  this  general  fury,  the  witnesses  went 
still  a  step  further  in  their  accusations  ;  and  though  both 
Oates  and  Bedloe  had  often  declared,  that  there  was  no 
other  person  of  distinction  whom  they  knew  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  they  were  now  so  audacious  as  to  accuse 
the  queen  herself  of  entermg  into  the  design  against  the 
life  of  her  husband.  The  Commons,  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  gave  countenance  to  this  scandalous  accusation  ;  but 
the  Lords  would  not  he  prevailed  with  to  join  in  tlie  ad- 
dress. It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  we  mav  suspect  the 
suggestions  of  the  popular  leaders  to  have  had  place.  The 
king,  it  was  well  known,  bore  no  great  affection  to  his  con- 
sort ;  and  now,  more  than  ever,  when  his  brother  and  heir 
was  so  much  hated,  had  reason  to  be  desirous  of  issue, 
which  might  quiet  the  jealous  fears  of  his  people.  This 
very  hatred,  which  prevailed  against  the  duke,  would  much 
facilitate,  he  knew,  any  expedient  that  could  be  dei'ised 
for  the  exclusion  of  that  prince ;  and  nothing  further 
seemed  requisite  for  the  king,  t,han  to  eive  way  in  this  par- 
ticular to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  nation.  But  Charles, 
notwithstanding  all  allurements  of  pleasure,  or  interest,  or 
safety,  had  the  generosity  to  protect  his  injured  consort. 
"  They  think,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  wife  ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  will  not  see  an  innocent  w  oman  abused."'' 
He  immediately  ordered  Oates  to  be  stricilv  confined, 
seized  his  papei-s,  and  dismissed  his  servants;  and  this 
daring  informer  was  obliged  to  make  applications  to  par- 
liament, in  order  to  recover  his  liberty. 

During  this  agitation  of  men's  minds,  the  parliament 
gave  new  attention  to  the  militia;  a  circumstance  which, 
even  during  times  of  greatest  tranquillitv,  can  never  pi-u- 
dently  be  neglected.  They  passed  a  bill,  bv  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  a  regular  militia  should  be  kept  in  arms, 
during  six  weeks  of  the  year,  and  a  third  part  of  them  do 
dutv  every  fortnight  at  that  time.  The  popular  leaders 
probably  intended  to  make  use  of  the  general  prejudices, 
and  even  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  people  against  the  prince.' 
But  Charles  refused  his  assent  to  the  bill,  and  told  the 
parliament,  that  he  would  not,  were  it  for  half  an  hour, 
part  so  far  with  the  power  of  the  sword  :  but  if  thev  would 
contrive  any  other  bill  for  ordering  the  militia,  and  still 
leave  it  m  his  power  to  assemble  or  dismiss  them  as  he 
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thought  proper,  he  would  willingly  give  it  the  royal  assent. 
The  Commons,  dissatisfied  with  tnis  negative,  though  the 
king  had  never  before  employed  that  prerogative,  immedi- 
ately voted  that  all  the  new  levied  uirces  should  be  dis- 
banded. They  passed  a  bill,  granting  money  for  that  pur- 
nose  ;  but  to  s'low  their  extreme  jealousy  of  the  crown, 
besides  ajipropriating  the  money  by  the  strictest  clauses, 
they  ordered  it  to  be  paid,  not  into  the  exchequer,  but  into 
the  cliamber  of  London.  Tlie  Lords  demurred  with  re- 
gard to  so  extraordinary  a  clause,  which  threw  a  violent 
reflection  on  the  king's  ministers,  and  even  on  himself,  and 
by  that  means  the  act  remained  in  suspense. 

1 1  was  no  wonder,  that  the  present  fer-  Accusation  of 
ment  and  credulity  of  the  nation  engaged  Baiiby. 
men  of  infamous  character  and  indigent  circumstances  to 
become  informers,  when  persons  of  rank  and  condition 
could  be  tempted  to  give  in  to  that  scandalous  practice. 
Alont.ague,  the  king's  ambassador  at  Paris,  had  procured 
a  seat  in  the  lower  House ;  and  without  obtaining  or  ask- 
.ing  the  king's  leave,  he  .suddenly  came  over  to  England. 
Charles,  suspecting  his  intention,  ordered  his  papers  to  be 
seized  ;  but  Montague,  who  foresaw  this  message,  had 
taken  care  to  secrete  one  paper,  which  he  immediately  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  letter  from  tlie 
treasurer  Danby,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
during  the  negociations  at  Nimeguen  for  the  general  peace. 
Montague  was  there  directed  to  make  a  demand  of  money 
from  France ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  king  was  willing 
secretly  to  sell  his  good  offices  to  Lewis,  contrary  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  confederates,  and  even  to  those  of  ■ 
his  own  kingdoms.  The  letter,  among  other  particulars, 
contains  these  words  :  "  In  case  the  conditions  of  peace 
shall  be  accepted,  the  king  expects  to  have  six  millions  of 
livres  a-year  for  three  years,  from  the  time  that  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  signed  between  his  majesty  and  the  King  of 
France ;  because  it  will  probably  be  two  or  three  years 
before  the  parliament  will  be  in  humour  to  give  him  any 
supplies  after  the  making  of  any  peace  with  France;  and 
the  ambassador  here  has  always  agreed  to  that  sum ;  but 
not  for  so  long  a  time."  Danby  was  so  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  this  negociation,  that  the  king,  to  satisfy  him,  sub- 
joined, with  his  own  hand,  these  words :  "  This  letter  is 
writ  by  my  order,  C.  R."  Montague,  who  revealed  this 
secret  correspondence,  had  even  the  baseness  to  sell  his 
base  treachery  at  a  hii^h  price  to  the  French  monarch." 

The  Commons  were  inflamed  with  this  intelligence 
ag;>inst  Danby  ;  and  carryinir  their  suspicions  further  than 
the  truth,  they  concluded,  that  the  king  had  all  along  acted 
in  concert  with  the  French  court ;  and  that  every  step, 
which  he  had  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  had 
been  illusory  and  deceitful.  Desirous  of  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  so  important  a  secret,  and  being  pushed  by 
Danby 's  numerous  enemies,  they  immedi-  His  impeach- 
ately  voted  an  impeachment  of  high  treason  '">'"'• 
against  that  minister,  and  sent  up  six  articles  to  the  House 
of  Peers.  These  articles  were.  That  he  had  traitorously 
engrossed  to  himself  regal  po.\er,  by  giving  instructions  to 
his  majesty's  ambassadors,  without  the  participation  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  or  the  privy  council :  that  he  had 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  government,  and 
introduce  arbitrary  power;  and  to  that  end  had  levied 
and  continued  an  army,  contrary  to  act  of  parliament: 
that  he  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  majesty's  subjects,  by  negociating  a  disadvan- 
tageous peace  "ith  France,  and  procuring  money  for  that 
purpose :  that  he  was  popislily  aftected,  and  had  traitor- 
ously concealed,  after  he  had  notice,  the  late  horrid  and 
bloody  plot,  contrived  by  the  papists  against  his  majesty's 
persoii  and  government :  that  he  had  wasted  the  king's 
treasure  ;  and  that  he  had,  by  indirect  means,  obtained 
several  exorbitant  grants  from  the  crown. 

It  is  certain  that  the  treasurer,  in  giving  instructions  to 
an  ambassador,  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  office; 
and  as  the  genius  of  a  monarchy,  strictly  limited,  requires 
that  the  proper  minister  should  be  answerable  for  every 
abuse  of  power,  the  Commons,  though  they  here  advanced 
a  new  pretension,  might  justify  themselves  by  the  utility, 
and  even  necessity,  of  it.    But  in  other  respects  tlieir  charge 
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against  Dauby  was  very  ill  i;roumlt'il.  That  minister  made 
it  appear  to  tfie  House  of  Lords,  not  only  that  iMontacue, 
the  niformer  asrainst  liini,  had  all  alonj;  promoted  tlio 
nioney-ni'uociations  with  France,  but  that  lie  liinisell'  was 
cvir  extremely  averse  to  the  interests  of  that  erowii,  wliidi 
be  esleeine<l  pernicious  to  his  master  and  to  his  eounlry. 
The  I'reneh  nation,  he  said,  had  always  entertained,  as  he 
Wits  certainly  informiHl,  the  highest  contempt,  both  of  the 
king's  person  and  L'overnmenl.  His  dibi;enee,  he  added, 
ii\  tracing  and  diseoveinia  the  popish  plot,  was  generally 
known  ;  and  if  he  had  eoinmon  sense,  not  to  say  common 
lionesty,  he  would  surely  be  anxious  to  preserve  the  life 
of  a  master,  by  whom  he  was  so  much  favoured.  He  had 
wasted  no  treasure,  because  there  was  no  treasure  to  waste. 
And  though  be  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  kiii;.;'s 
bounty,  be  had  made  more  moderate  acquisitions  than  were 
generally  imagined,  and  than  others  in  his  office  had  often 
done,  even  during  a  shorter  administration. 

Tlie  House  of  Peers  jilainly  saw,  that  allowing  all  the 
charges  of  the  Commons  to  be  true,  Danby's  crime  fell 
not  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.;  antl  though  the 
words  iixcson  and  tra  torouslii  had  been  carefully  inserted 
in  several  articles,  this  appellation  could  not  change  the 
nature  of  things,  or  subject  him  to  the  penalties  annexed 
to  that  crime.  They  refused,  therefore,  to  commit  Danby 
upon  this  irregular  charge  :  the  Commons  insisted  on  their 
demand  ;  and  a  great  contest  was  likely  to  arise,  when  the 
kmir,  who  had  already  seen  sufficient  instances  of  the  ill- 
humour  of  the  parliament,  thought  proper  to  proroirue 

them.  This  prorogation  was  soon  after  fol- 
Dissoi'uiion'  (if  lowed  by  a  dis-olntion  ;  a  desperate  remedy 
the  long  parlia-  jn  the  present  disposition  of  the  nation.  But 
"'""■  the  disease,  it  mu.st  be  owned,  the  king  had 

reason  to  esteem  desperate.  The  utmost  rage  had  been 
discovered  by  the  Commons,  on  account  of  the  popish 
plot ;  and  their  fury  began  already  to  point  against  the 
royal  family,  if  not  against  the  throne  itself.  The  duke 
had  been  struck  at  in  several  motions :  the  treasurer  had 
been  impeached  :  all  supply  had  been  refused,  except  on 
the  most  disagreeable  conditions  :  fears,  jealousies,  and  an- 
ti|iathies,  were  every  day  multiplying  in  parliament;  and 
though  the  people  were  strongly  infectea  with  the  same 
prejudices,  the  king  hoped,  that,  by  dissolving  the  present 
cabals,  a  set  of  men  might  be  chosen  more  moderate  in 
their  pursuits,  and  less  tainted  with  the  virulence  of  faction. 
Thus  came  to  a  period  a  parliament,  which 

had  sitten  during  the  whole  course  of  tins 
reign,  one  year  excepted.  lis  conclusion  was  very  differ- 
ent from  iti  commencement.  Being  elected  during  the  joy 
and  festivity  of  the  restoration,  it  consisted  almost  entirely 
ofrnya'ists;  who  were  disposed  to  support  the  crown  by 
all  the  bber.dity  which  the  habits  of  that  age  would  permit. 
Alarmed  by  the  alliance  with  France,  they  gradually  with- 
drew their  confidence  from  the  king ;  and  finding  him  still 
to  persevere  in  a  foreign  interest,  they  proceeded  to  dis- 
cover symptoms  of  the  most  refractory  and  most  jealous 
disposiiion.  The  popish  plot  pushed  them  beyond  all 
bounds  of  moderation  :  and  before  dieir  dissolution  they 
seemed  to  be  treading  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  last  long 

fiarliament,  on  whose  conduct  they  threw  at  first  such  vio- 
eiit  blame.  In  all  their  varial ions,  they  had  still  followed 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  nation  ;  and  ever  seemed 
to  be  more  Koveriieii  by  humour  and  party  views  than  by 
public  interest,  and  more  by  public  interest  than  by  any 
corrupt  or  private  inrtueuce. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  and  after  its  pro- 
rogation and  dissolution,  the  trials  of  the  pretended  cri- 
minals were  carried  on,  and  the  courts  of  judicature,  places 
which,  if  possible,  ought  to  be  kept  more  pure  from  injustice 
than  even  national  assemblies  themselves,  were  stionglv  in- 
fected with  the  same  party  rage,  and  bigoted  prejudices. 
„  .  ,  ,_  ,  Coleman,  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  conspi- 
rators,  was  first  lirouglit  to  his  trial.  His 
letters  were  produced  against  him.  They  contained,  as  he 
himself  confessed,  much  indiscretion  :  but  unless  .so  far  as 
it  is  illegal  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  tliey  seemed  to  prove 
nothintr  criminal,  much  less  trpa.soiiahle,  against  him. 
Oates  and  Bedloe  deposed,  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
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mission,  signed  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  p;ipal 
secretary  of  state,  and  had  consented  to  the  poisoning, 
shooting,  and  stabbing  of  the  king:  he  had  even,  accord- 
ing to  Oates's  deposition,  advanced  a  guinea  to  promote 
those  bloody  purposes.  These  wild  stories  were  con- 
founded with  the  projects  contained  in  his  letters ;  and 
Coleman  received  sentence  of  death.  The  sentence  was 
soon  after  executed  upon  him."  He  suffered  with  calm- 
ness and  constancy,  and  to  the  last  persisted  in  the  strong- 
est protestations  ot'  his  innocence. 

Coleman's  execution  was  succeeded  by  the  q^  ,,  , 
trial  of  Father  Ireland,  who,  it  is  pretended, 
had  signed,  together  with  fifty  Jesuits,  the  great  resolution 
of  murdering  tiie  king.  Grove  and  Pickering,  who  bad 
undertaken  to  shoot  him,  were  tried  at  the  same  time. 
The  only  witnesses  against  the  prisoners  were  still  Oates 
and  Bedloe.  Ireland  affirmed  that  he  was  in  Staffordshire 
all  the  month  of  August  last,  a  time  when  Oates's  evidence 
made  him  in  London.  He  proved  his  assertion  by  good 
evidence,  and  would  have  proved  it  by  undoubted,  liad  he 
not  most  iniquitoiisly  been  debarred,  while  in  prison,  from 
all  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  denied  the  liberty  ot 
sending  for  witnesses.  All  tlie>e  men,  before  their  arraign- 
pient,  were  condemned  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  jury, 
lind  spectators  ;  and  to  be  a  Jesuit,  or  even  a  catholic,  was 
of  Itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  guilt.  The  chief  justice,"  in 
particular,  gave  sanction  to  all  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
iiigoted  fury  of  the  populace.  Instead  of  being  counsel 
for  the  prisoners,  as  Ins  office  required,  he  pleaded  the 
cause  against  them,  browbeat  their  witnesses,  and  on  every 
occasion  represented  their  guilt  as  certain  and  uncontro- 
veited.  He  even  went  so  far  as  publicly  to  affirm,  that 
the  papists  had  not  the  same  principles  which  protestants 
have,  and  therefore  were  not  entitled  to  that  common  cre- 
dence, which  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  latter  call 
for.  And  when  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  against 
the  prisoners,  he  said,  "You  have  done,  gentlemen,  like 
very  good  subjects,  and  very  good  Christians,  that  is  to  say, 
like  very  good  protestants  :  and  now  much  good  may  their 
.30,000  masses  do  ihem:"  alluding  to  the  masses  by  which 
Pickering  was  to  he  rewarded  for  murdering  the  king. 
All  these  unhappy  men  went  to  execution,  protesting  their 
innocence ;  a  circum.stance  which  made  no  impression  on 
the  spectators.  The  opinion  that  the  Jesuits  xgjg, 
allowed  of  lies  and  menial  reservations,  for  i-"ii  Jn". 
promoting  a  good  cause,  was  at  this  time  so  universally 
received,  that  no  credit  was  given  to  testimony  delivered 
either  by  that  order  or  by  any  of  their  disciples.  It  was 
forgotten,  that  all  the  conspirators  engaged  in  the  eun- 
powder  treason,  and  Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  among  the  rest,  had 
freely,  on  the  scaffold,  made  confession  of  their  guilt. 

Though  Bedloe  had  given  information  of  Goilfrey's 
murder,  he  still  remained  a  sinsle  evidence  against  the 
persons  accused;  and  all  the  allurements  of  profit  and 
honour  had  not  hitherto  tempted  any  one  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  tliat  informer.  At  last  means  were  found  to 
complete  the  lesal  evidence.  One  Prance,  a  silversmith 
and  a  catholic,  had  been  accused  by  Bedloe  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder ;  and  upon  his  denial  had  been 
thrown  into  prison,  loaded  with  heavy  irons,  and  confined 
to  the  condemned  hole,  a  place  cold,  dark,  and  full  of  nas- 
tiness.  Such  rigours  were  supposed  to  be  exercised  by 
orders  from  the  secret  committee  of  Lords,  particularly 
Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham ;  who,  in  examining  the 
prisoners,  usually  employed  (as  it  is  said,  and  indeed  suffi- 
ciently proved)  threatenings  and  promises,  rigour  and  in- 
dulgence, and  every  art,  under  pretence  of  extorting  the 
truth  from  them.  Prance  had  no  courage  to  resist,  but 
confessed  himself  an  accomplice  in  Godfrey's  murder. 
Being  asked  concerning  the  plot,  he  also  thought  proper  to 
be  acquainted  with  it,  and  conveyed  some  intelligence  to 
the  council.  Among  other  absurd  circumstances,  he  said 
that  one  I.e  Fevre  bought  a  second-hand  sword  of  him; 
because  he  knew  not,  as  he  said,  what  times  were  at  hand  : 
and  Prance,  expressing  some  concern  for  poor  tradesmen, 
if  such  times  came,  Le  Fevre  replied,  tnat  it  would  he 
better  for  tradesmen,  if  the  catholic  religion  were  restored  : 
and  particularly,  that  there   would   be  more  church-work 
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for  silversmiths.  All  ttiis  information,  with  rcsaril  to  the 
|>lot,  as  well  as  the  niunler  of  Godfrey,  Prance  solemnly 
rutnicteii,  hcjth  belure  the  kin;;  and  the  secret  tonimitlee : 
but  lieins  again  thrown  into  prison,  he  was  nidnceil,  hy  new 
terrors  and  new  sufferings,  to  confirm  his  first  information, 
and  was  now  produced  as  a  sufficient  evidence. 

llill,  Green,  and  Berry,  were  tried  for  Godfrey's  murder; 
all  of  them  men  of  low  stations.  Hill  was  servant  to  a 
physician  :  the  otiier  two  helonsed  to  the  popish  chapel  at 
Somerset  house.  It  is  needless  to  run  over  all  the  parti- 
culars of  a  long  trial :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  Bed- 
loe's  evidence  and  France's  were,  in  many  circumstances, 
totally  irreconcilable ;  that  both  of  them  laboured  under 
unsurmountable  difficulties,  not  to  say  gross  absurdities, 
and  that  they  were  invalidated  by  contrary  evidence,  which 
is  alloiifther  convincing.  But  all  was  in 
U-b.ci.nu.  ^^1^  .  ji^^  prisoners  were  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. Tliey  all  denied  their  guilt  at  their  execution; 
and  as  Berry  died  a  protestant,  this  circumstance  was  re- 
garded as  very  considerable :  l)ut,  instead  of  its  giving 
some  check  to  the  general  credulity  of  the  people,  men 
were  only  surprised,  that  a  protestant  could  be  induceil,  at 
his  death,  to  persist  in  so  manifi-st  a  falsehood. 

As  the  army  could  neither  be  kept  up,  nor  disbanded, 
without  money,  the  kine,  how  little  hopes  soever  he  could 
entertain  of  more  compliance,  found  himself  obliged  to 
summon  a  new  parliament.  The  blood,  al- 
ready shed  on  account  of  the  popish  plot, 
instead  of  satiating  the  people,  served  only  as  an  incentive 
to  their  fury ;  and  each  conviction  of  a  criminal  was 
hitherto  rei;arded  as  a  new  proof  of  those  horrible  de- 
signs inipuled  to  the  papists.  This  election  is  peihaps  the 
first  in  England,  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy,  had  been  can'ied  on  by  a  violent  contest  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  where  the  court  interested  itself,  to  a 
high  degiee,  in  the  choice  of  the  national  representatives. 
But  all  its  efforts  were  fruitless,  in  opposition  to  the  torrent 
of  prejudices  which  prevailed.  Religion,  liberty,  property, 
even  the  lives  of  men,  were  now  supposed  to  be  at  slake; 
and  no  security,  it  w.xs  thought,  except  in  a  vigilant  par- 
liament, could  be  found  against  the  impious  and  bloody 
conspirators.  Were  there  any  part  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  ferment,  occasioned  by  the  pojjish  plot,  had  not  as  yet 
propagated  itself;  the  new  elections,  by  interesting  the 
whole  people  in  public  concerns,  tended  to  diffuse  it  into 
the  remotest  corner;  and  the  consternation  universally 
excited,  proved  an  excellent  engine  for  influencing  the 
electors.  All  the  zealots  of  the  former  parliament  were 
re-chosen  :  new  ones  were  added  :  the  presbyterians,  in 
particular,  being  transported  with  the  most  inveterate  an- 
tipathy against  popery,  were  very  active  and  very  success- 
ful in  the  elections.  That  party,  it  is  said,  first  began  at 
this  time  the  abuse  of  splitting'  their  freeholds,  in  order 
to  multiply  votes  and  electore.  By  accounts  which  came 
from  every  part  of  England,  it  was  concluded,  that  the 
new  representatives  would,  if  possible,  exceed  the  old,  in 
their  refractory  opposition  to  the  court,  and  furious  per- 
secution of  the  catholics. 

The  king  was  alarmed,  when  he  saw  so  dreadful  a 
tempest  arise  from  such  small  and  unaccountable  begin- 
nings. His  life,  if  Oates  and  Bedloe's  information  were 
true,  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  catholics ;  even  the 
duke's  was  in  danger:  the  higher,  therefore,  the  rage 
mounted  against  popery,  the  more  should  the  nation  have 
been  reconciled  to  these  princes,  in  whom,  it  appeared,  the 
church  of  Rome  reposed  no  confidence.  But  there  is  a 
sophistry  which  attends  all  the  passions  ;  especially  those 
into  which  the  populace  enter.  Men  gave  credit  to  the 
informers,  so  far  as  concerned  the  guilt  of  the  catholics. 
But  they  still  retained  their  ol<l  suspicions,  that  these  reli- 
gionists were  secretl\  favoured  by  the  king,  and  had  ol>- 
tained  the  most  entire  ascendant  over  his  brother.  Charles 
had  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  the  danger,  to  which 
the  succession,  and  even  his  own  crown  and  dignity,  now 
stood  exposed.  A  numerous  party,  he  found,  was  formed 
against  him  ;  on  the  one  hand,  composed  of  a  populace, 
so  credulous  from  prejudice,  so  blinded  with  religious 
antipathy,  as  implicitly  to  believe  the  most  palpable  ab- 
surdities; and  conducted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  leaders 
so  little  scrupulous,  as  to  endeavour,  by  encouraging  per- 


jury, subordination,  lies,  impostures,  and  even  by  shedding 
innocent  blood,  to  gratify  their  own  furious  amf>ition,  and 
subvert  all  legal  authority.  Roused  from  his  lethargy  by 
so  imminent  a  peril,  he  began  to  exert  that  vigour  of  mind, 
of  which,  on  great  occasions,  he  was  not  destitute;  and 
without  quitting,  in  appearance,  his  usual  facility  of  tem- 
per, he  collected  an  industry,  firmness,  and  vigilance,  of 
which  he  was  believed  altogether  incapable.  These  <iua- 
lities,  joined  to  dexterity  and  prudence,  conducted  ium 
happily  through  the  many  shoals  which  surrounded  him ; 
and  he  was  at  last  able  to  make  the  storm  fall  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  had  blindly  raised  or  artfully  conducted  it. 

One  chief  step,  which  the  king  took,  towards  gratifying 
and  appeasing  Ins  people  and  parliament,  was  desiring  the 
duke  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  that  no  further  suspicion 
might  remain  of  the  influence  of  popish  counsels.  The 
duke  readily  complied  ;  but  first  required  an  order  for  that 
purpose,  signed  by  the  king,  lest  his  absenting  himself 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  fear  or  of  guilt.  He 
also  desired  that  his  brother  should  satisfy  him,  as  well 
as  the  public,  by  a  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth. 

James,  Dukeof  Monmouth,  was  the  king's  Duke  of 
.natural  son  by  Lucy  Walters,  and  born  about  Monmouth, 
ten  years  before  the  restoration.  He  possessed  all  the  quali- 
ties which  could  engage  the  affections  of  the  populace;  a 
distinguished  valour,  an  affable  address,  alhoughtless  gene- 
rosily,  a  gi-aceful  person.  He  rose  still  higher  in  the  public 
favour,  bv  reason  of  the  universal  hatred  to  which  the 
duke,  on  account  of  his  religion,  was  exposed.  Mon- 
mouth's capacity  was  mean  ;  his  temper  pliant :  so  that 
notwithstanding  his  great  popularity,  he  had  never  been 
dangerous,  had  he  not  implicitly  resigned  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  Shaftesbury,  a  man  of  such  a  restless  tenniier, 
such  subtle  wit,  and  such  abandoned  principles.  'That 
daring  politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopej 
of  succeeding  to  the  crown.  The  story  of  a  contract  of 
marriage,  jiassed  between  the  king  and  Monmouth's  mo- 
ther, and  secretly  kept  in  a  certain  black  bnx,  had  been 
industriously  spread  abroad,  and  was  greedily  received  by 
the  multitude.  As  the  horrors  of  popery  still  pressed 
harder  on  them,  they  might  be  induced  either  to  adopt 
that  fiction,  as  they  had  already  done  many  others  more 
incredible,  or  to  commit  open  violation  on  the  right  of 
succession.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult,  it  was  hoped, 
to  persuade  the  king,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  his  .son, 
to  give  him  the  preference  above  a  brother,  who,  by  his 
imprudent  bigotry,  had  involved  him  in  such  inextricable 
difficulties.  But  Charles,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  such  ex- 
pectations, as  well  as  to  remove  the  duke's  apprehensions, 
took  care,  in  full  council,  to  make  a  declaration  of  Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacv,  and  to  deny  all  promise  of  marriage 
with  his  mother.  The  duke,  being  gratified  p^^^^f  y^  ^ 
in  so  reasonable  a  request,  willingly  com-  retires  lo 
plied  with  the  king's  desire,  and  retired  to  Brussels. 
Brussels. 

But  the  king  soon  found,  that  notwith-  jiarrh  6. 
standing  this  precaution,  notwithstanding'*''^*  i'-"'""^''"'- 
his  concurrence  in  the  prosecution  of  the  popish  plot,  not- 
withstanding the  zeal  which  he  expressed,  and  even  at  this 
time  exercised,  a£rainst  the  catholics ;  he  had  nowise  ob- 
tained rfhe  confidence  of  his  parliament.  The  refractory 
humour  of  the  lower  House  appeared  in  the  first  step 
which  they  took  upon  their  assembling.  It  had  ever  been 
usual  for  "the  Commons,  in  the  election  of  their  speaker, 
to  consult  the  inclinations  of  the  sovereign,  and  even  the 
long  iiarliament  in  1641  had  not  thought  proper  to  depart 
from  so  established  a  custom.  Tlie  king  now  desired  that 
the  choice  should  fall  on  Sir  Thomas  Meres :  but  Sey- 
mour, speaker  to  the  last  parliament,  was  instantly  called 
to  the  chair,  by  a  vote  which  seemed  unanimous.  The 
king,  when  Seymour  was  presented  to  him  for  his  apjiro- 
bation,  rejected  him,  and  ordered  the  Commons  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  choice.  A  great  flame  was  excited.  The 
Commons  maintained,  that  the  king's  approbation  was 
merelv  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  he  could  not,  without 
giving  a  reason,  reject  the  speaker  chosen  :  the  king,  that 
since  he  had  the  power  of  rejectinir,  he  niisht,  if  he  pleased, 
keep  the  reason  in  his  own  breast.  As  the  question  had 
never  before  been  started,  it  might  seem  difficult  to  find 
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principles  upon  which  it  couUl  l)C  docicied.P  By  way  of 
compromise,  it  was  agreed  to  set  aside  both  candidates. 
Gregory,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  ;  and  the  election  was 
ratified  by  the  king.  It  has  vver  since  been  understood 
that  the  choice  of  the  speaker  lies  in  tlie  House ;  but  tliat 
the  king  retains  the  power  of  rejecting  any  person  disagree- 
able to  him. 

Seymour  was  deemed  a  great  enemy  to  Danby  ;  and  it 
was  the  influence  of  that  Tiobleman,  as  commonly  suji- 
posed,  which  had  engaged  the  king  to  enter  into  tliis  ill- 
•  Dsni.y's  im-    timed  controversy  witli  the  Commons.    The 

P«achmeni.  impeachment  ther  fore  of  Danby  was,  on 
that  account,  the  sooner  revived  ;  and  it  was  maintained 
by  the  Commons,  that  notwitlistandmg  the  intervening 
dissolution,  every  part  of  that  proceeding  stood  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the  last  parliament : 
a  pretension,  which,  though  unusual,  seems  tacitly  to  have 
been  yielded  them.  The  king  had,  liefore  hand,  had  the 
precaution  to  irrant  a  pardon  to  Danby ;  and,  in  order  to 
screen  the  chancellor  from  all  attacks  by  the  Commons, 
he  had  taken  the  great  seal  into  his  own  hands,  and  had 
himself  affixed  it  to  the  parchment.  He  told  the  parlia- 
ment, tliat,  as  Danby  had  acted  in  every  thing  liy  his 
orders,  he  was  in  no  respect  criminal ;  that  his  pardon, 
however,  he  would  insist  upon  ;  and  if  it  should  be  found 
anywise  defective  in  form,  he  would  renew  it  again  and 
again,  till  it  should  be  rendered  entirely  complete :  but 
that  he  was  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  all  employments, 
and  to  remove  him  from  court. 

The  Commons  were  nowise  satisfied  with  this  conces- 
sion. Thev  pretended,  that  no  pardon  of  the  crown  conld 
be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons. 
The  prerogative  of  mercy  had  hitherto  been  understood  to 
be  altogether  unlimited  in  the  king  ;  and  this  pretension  of 
the  Commons,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  entirely  new.  It 
was  however  not  unsuitable  to  the  genius  of  a  monarchy 
strictly  limited ;  where  the  king's  ministers  are  s\i|ipnsed 
to  be  for  ever  accountable  to  national  assemblies,  evi-ti  for 
such  abuses  of  power  as  they  may  commit  by  orders  from 
their  master.  The  present  emergence,  while  the  nation 
was  so  highly  inflamed,  was  the  proper  lime  for  pushing 
such  popular  claims;  and  the  Commons  failed  not  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  advantage.  They  stdl  insisted  on  the 
impeachment  of  Danby.  The  Peers,  in  compliance  with 
them,  departed  from  their  former  scru|iles,  and  ordered 
Danby  to  he  taken  into  custody.  Danby  absconded. 
The  Commons  passed  a  bill,  appointing  him  to  sniTender 
himself  before  a  certain  day,  or  m  default  of  it,  attainting 
him.  A  bill  had  passed  the  upper  House,  mitigating  the 
penalty  to  banishment ;  but,  after  some  conferences,  the 
Peers  thought  proper  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  the  uill  of  attainder  was  earned.  Rather  than 
undergo  such  severe  penalties,  Danby  appeared,  and  was 
immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 

While  a  protestant  nobleman  met  with  such  violent 
prosecution,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  catholics  would  be 
p  ■  h  1  (  overlooked  by  the  zealous  Commons.  The 
credit  of  the  popish  plot  still  stood  upon  the 
oaths  of  a  few  infamous  witnesses.  Though  such  immense 
preparations  were  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  very 
bowels  of  the  kingdom,  no  traces  of  them,  after  the  most 
rigorous  inquiry,  had  as  yet  appeared.  Though  so  many 
thousands,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  dreadful  secret;  neither  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  remorse, 
nor  levity,  nor  suspicions,  nor  private  resentment,  had 
engaged  any  one  to  confirm  the  evidence.  Though  the 
catholics,  particularly  the  Jesuits,  were  represented  as 
guilty  of  the  utmost  indiscretion,  insomuch  that  they 
talked  of  the  king's  murder  as  common  news,  and  wrote 
of  It  in  plain  terms  by  the  common  post ;  yet,  among  the 
great  number  of  letters  seized,  no  one  contained  any  part 
of  so  complicated  a  conspiracy.  Though  the  informers 
pretended  that,  even  after  they  had  resolved  to  betray  the 
.secret,  many  treasonable  commissions  and  papers  had 
passed  through  their  hands;  they  had  not  had  the  pre- 
caution to  keep  any  one  of  them  m  order  to  fortify  their 
evidence.     But  all  these  difliiculties,  and  a  thousand  more, 
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were  not  found  too  hard  of  digestion  by  the  nation  and 
parliament.  The  prosecution  and  further  discovery  of  the 
plot  were  still  the  nbject  of  general  concern.  The  Com- 
mons voted,  that,  if  tiie  king  sliould  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  they  would  revenge  his  death  upon  the  papists ;  not 
reflecting  that  this  sect  were  not  his  only  enemies.  'I'hey 
promised  rewards  to  new  discoveries  ;  not  considering  the 
danger,  which  they  incurred,  of  granting  bribes  to  perjury. 
They  made  Bedloe  a  present  of  500  pounds,  and  par- 
ticularly recommended  the  care  of  his  safety  to  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  Colonel  Sackville,  a  member,  having,  in  a 
private  company,  spoken  opprobrionsly  of  those  who 
affirmed  that  there  was  any  plot,  was  expelled  the  House. 
The  I'eers  gave  power  to  tlieir  committees  to  send  for  and 
examine  such  as  would  maintain  the  innocence  of  those 
who  had  been  condemned  for  the  plot.  A  pamphlet  hav- 
ing been  published  to  discredit  the  informers,  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower,  these  lords  were 
required  to  discover  the  author,  and  thereby  to  expose 
their  own  advocate  to  prosecution.  And  both  Houses 
concurred  in  renewing  the  former  vote,  that  the  papists 
had  undoubtedly  entered  into  a  horrid  and  tretmnuMe  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  the  state,  and  the  protestant 
religion. 

it  must  be  owned  that  this  extreme  violence,  in  prose- 
cution of  so  absurd  an  imposture,  disgraces  the  noble  cause 
of  liberty,  in  which  the  parliament  was  engaged.  We  may 
even  conclude,  from  such  impatience  of  contradiction,  that 
the  prosecutors  themselves  retained  a  secret  suspicion  that 
the  general  belief  v\as  but  ill-grounded.  The  politicians 
among  them  were  afraid  to  let  in  light,  lest  it  might  put  an 
end  to  so  useful  a  delusion  :  the  weaker  and  less  dishonest 
party  took  care,  by  turning  their  eyes  aside,  not  to  see  a 
truth  so  opposite  to  those  furious  passions,  by  which  they 
were  actuated,  and  in  which  they  were  determined  obsti- 
nately to  persevere. 

Sir  William  Temple  bad  lately  been  recalled  from  his 
foreign  employments  ;  and  the  king,  who,  after  the  re- 
moval of  Danby,  had  no  one  with  whom  be  could  so 
much  as  discourse  with  freedom  of  public  affairs,  was  re- 
solved, upon  Coventry's  dismission,  to  make  him  one  of 
his  secretaries  of  state.  But  that  philosophical  patriot,  too 
little  iiilerested  for  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  too  full  of  spleen 
and  delicacy  for  the  noisy  turbulence  of  popular  assemblies, 
was  alarmed  at  the  universal  discontents  and  jealousies 
which  prevailed,  and  was  determined  to  make  his  retreat, 
as  soon  as  possible,  from  a  scene  which  threatened  such 
confusion.  Meanwhile  he  could  not  refuse  the  confidence 
with  which  his  master  honoured  him  ;  and  he  resolveil  to 
employ  it  to  the  public  service.  He  represented  to  the 
king,  that,  as  the  jealousies  of  the  nation  were  extreme,  it 
was  necessary  to  cure  them  by  some  new  remedy,  and  to 
restore  that  mutual  confidence  so  requisite  for  the  safety 
both  of  king  and  people  :  that  to  refuse  every  thing  to  the 
parliament  in  their  present  disposition,  or  to  yield  every 
thing,  was  equally  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  as  well 
as  to  public  tranquillity;  that  if  the  king  would  introduce 
into  his  councils  such  men  as  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
his  people,  fewer  concessions  would  probably  be  required  ; 
or  if  unreasonable  demands  were  made,  the  king,  under 
the  sanction  of  such  counsellors,  might  be  enabled,  with 
the  greater  safety,  to  refuse  them  :  and  that  the  heads  of 
the  popular  party,  being  gratified  with  the  king's  favour, 
would  probably  abate  of  that  violence  by  which  they 
endeavoured  at  present  to  pay  court  to  the  multitude. 

The  king  assented  to  these  reasons  ;  and  .. 

in  concert  with  Temple,  he  laid  the  plan  of  a 
new  iirivy-couhcil,  without  whose  advice  he  declared  him- 
self (letermined  for  the  future  to  take  no  measure  of  im- 
[lortance.  This  council  was  to  consist  of  thirty  persons, 
and  was  never  to  exceed  that  number.  Fifteen  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  crown  viexe  to  be  continued,  wlio,  it 
was  supposed,  would  adhere  to  the  king,  and,  in  case  of 
any  extremity,  oppose  the  exorbitancies  of  faction.  The 
other  half  of  the  council  was  to  be  composed,  either  of 
men  of  character,  detached  from  the  court,  or  of  those  who 
possessed  chief  credit  in  both  Houses.    And  the  king,  in 
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filling  up  llie  names  of  his  new  council,  wns  well  pleased 
to  find  lliat  the  niemhers,  in  land  and  offices,  possessed  to 
tlic  amount  of  300,000  i)0unds  a  year;  a  snm  nearly  equal 
to  tlie  "liole  proiierty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  aganisl 
whose  violence  tne  new  council  was  intended  as  a  barrier 
to  the  throne.i 

This  experiment  was  tried,  and  seemed  at  first  to  gi\'e 
some  satisfaction  to  the  public.  The  Karl  of  Essex,  a 
nobleman-  of  the  popular  party,  son  of  that  Lord  C'apel 
who  had  been  beheaded  a  little  after  the  late  kme,  \v:i< 
created  treasurer  in  tlie  room  of  Danby  :  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  a  man  of  intniiue  and  capacity,  was  m.ide 
secretary  of  state  ;  Viscount  Halifax,  a  fine  genius,  pos- 
sessed of  learning,  eloquence,  industry,  but  subject  to  in- 
quietude, and  fond  of  refiiicments,  was  admitted  into  the 
council.  These  three,  together  with  Temple,  who  often 
joined  them,  though  he  kept  himself  more  detached  from 
public  business,  formed  a  kind  of  cabinet  council,  from 
which  all  affairs  received  tlieir  first  di.;eslion.  Shaftesbury 
was  made  president  of  the  council,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Temple,  who  foretold  the  consequence  of  admitting  a 
man  of  so  dangerous  a  character  into  any  part  of  the  pub- 
lic administration. 

As  Temple  foresaw,  it  happened.  Shaftesbury,  finding 
that  he  possessed  no  more  than  the  appearance  of  court- 
favour,  was  resolved  still  to  adhere  to  the  popular  party, 
by  whose  attachment  he  enjoyed  an  undisputed  superiority 
ill  the  lower  House,  and  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
other.  The  very  appearance  of  court  favour,  empty  as  it 
wa«,  tended  to  render  him  more  dangerous.  His  parti- 
sans, observing  the  progress  which  he  had  already  made, 
hoped  that  he  would  soon  acquire  the  entire  ascendant ; 
and  he  consuintly  flattered  them,  that  if  they  persisted 
in  their  purpose,  the  king,  from  indolence,  and  necessity, 
and  fondness  for  IMonmouth,  would  at  last  be  induced, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  brother's  right,  to  make  them 
every  concession. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  to  popery,  as  well  as  jealousy 
of  the  king  and  duke,  had  taken  too  fast  possession  of 
men's  minds,  to  be  removed  by  so  feeble  a  remedy  as  this 
new  council  projected  by  Temple.  The  Commons,  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  that  council,  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  vote  unani  iiously,  "That  the  Duke  of  York's  being  a 
papist,  and  the  hopes  of  his  coming  to  the  crown,  h.ad 
given  the  highest  countenance  to  the  present  conspiracies 
and  designs  of  the  papists  against  the  king  and  the  pro- 
testant  religion."  It  was  expected  that  a  bill  for  excluding 
him  the  throne  would  soon  be  brought  in.  To  prevent 
this  bold  measure,  the  king  concerted  some  limitations, 
which  he  proposed  to  the  parliament.  He  introduced  his 
plan  by  the  following  gracious  expressions :  "  And  to 
show  you  that,  while  you  are  doing  your  parts,  my  thoughts 
have  not  been  misemployed,  but  that  it  is  my  constant 
care  to  do  every  thing  t1iat  may  preserve  your  religion, 
and  secure  it  for  the  future  in  all  events,  I  have  com- 
manded my  lord  chancellor  to  mention  several  particulars ; 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  an  evidence  that,  in  all  things  which 
concern  the  public  security,  I  shall  not  follow  your  zeal, 
but  lead  it." 

,-    ,  ,.  The  limitations  projected  were  of  the  ut- 

>  popisii  sue-  most  importance,  and  deprived  the  successor 
'**^''-  of  the  chief  branches  of  royalty.    A  method 

was  there  chalked  out,  by  which  the  nation,  on  every  new 
reign,  could  be  insured  of  having  a  parliament,  which  the 
king  should  not,  for  a  certain  time,  iiave  it  in  his  power 
to  dissolve.  In  case  of  a  popish  successor,  the  prince 
was  to  forfeit  the  ri;ht  of  conferring  any  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments :  no  member  of  the  privy  council,  no  judge  of 
the  common  law,  or  in  chancery,  was  to  be  put  in  or 
displaced  but  by  consent  of  parliament :  and  tlie  same 
precaution  was  extended  to  the  military  part  of  the 
government ;  to  the  lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  the  counties,  and  to  all  olficers  of  the  navy. 
The  chancellor,  himself,  added,  "  It  is  hard  to  invent 
another  restraint;  considering  how  much  the  revenue 
will  depend  upon  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  how  im- 
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possible  it  is  to  raise  money  without  such  consent.  But 
yet,  if  any  thing  else  can  occur  to  the  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment, which  may  further  secure  religion  and  liberty  against 
a  popish  successor,  without  defeating  the  right  of  succession 
itself,  his  majesty  will  readily  consent  to  it." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  when  these  limitations  were  first 
laid  before  the  council,  Shaftt^sbury  and  Temple  were  tlie 
otilv  members  who  argued  against  them.  'The  reasons 
which  they  employed  were  diametrically  opposite.  Shaftes- 
bury's opinion  w as,  that  the  restraints  were  insufficient ; 
and  that  nothing  but  the  total  exclusion  of  the  duke  could 
give  a  proper  security  to  the  kingdom.  Temple,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  that  the  restraints  were  so  riirorous  as 
even  to  subvert  the  constitution ;  and  that  shackles,  put 
upon  a  popish  successor,  would  not  afterwards  be  easily 
ca.st  off  by  a  protestant.  It  is  certain  that  the  duke  was 
extremely  alarmed  when  he  heard  of  this  step  taken  by 
the  king,  and  that  he  was  better  pleased  even  with  the 
bill  of  exclusion  itself,  which  he  thought,  by  reason  of  its 
violence  and  injustice,  could  never  possibly  be  carried 
into  execution.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the 
king  would  not  have  gone  so  far,  had  he  not  expected, 
from  the  extreme  fury  of  the  Commons,  that  his  con- 
cessions would  he  rejected ;  and  that  the  blame  of  not 
forming  a  reasonable  accommodation  would  by  that  means 
lie  entirely  at  their  door. 

It  soon  appeared  that  Charles  had  entertained  a  just 
opinion  of  the  dispositions  of  the  House.  So  much  were 
the  Commons  actuated  by  the  cabals  of  Shaftesbury  and 
other  malcontents;  such  violent  antipathy  prevailed  against 
popery,  that  the  king's  concessions,  though  much  more 
important  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  were 
not  embraced.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  gin^f  j^^i^jj 
total  exclusion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown 
of  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  there  declared  that  the 
sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms,  upon  the  king's  death  or 
resignation,  should  devolve  to  the  person  next  in  suc- 
cession, after  the  duke ;  tliat  all  acts  of  royalty  which  that 
prince  should  afterwards  perform,  should  not  only  be  void, 
but  be  deemed  treason ;  that  if  he  so  much  as  entered  any 
of  these  dominions,  he  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  tlie 
same  offence ;  and  that  all  who  supported  his  title  should 
be  punished  as  rebels  and  traitors.  This  important  bill, 
which  implied  banishment  as  well  as  exclusion,  passed  the 
lower  House  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine. 

The  Commons  were  not  so  wholly  employed  about  the 
exclusion  bill  as  to  overlook  all  other  securities  to  liberty. 
The  country  party,  during  all  the  last  parliament,  had 
much  exclaimed  against  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  the 
members ;  and  the  same  reproach  had  been  renewed 
against  the  present  parliament.  An  inquiry  was  made 
into  a  complaint  which  was  so  dangerous  to  the  honour  of 
that  assembly,  but  very  little  foundation  was  found  for  it. 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  the  p.aymaster,  confessed  to  the 
House  that  nine  members  received  pensions  to  the  amount 
of  three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds :  and  after  a 
rigorous  inquiry  by  a  secret  committee,  eight  more  pen- 
sioners were  discovered.  A  sum,  also,  about  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  had  been  occasionally  given  or  lent  to 
others.  Tlie  writers  of  that  age  pretendthat  Clifford  and 
Danby  had  adopted  opposite  maxims  with  regard  to 
pecuniary  influence.  The  former  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
leaders  and  orators  of  the  House,  and  deemed  the  others 
of  no  consequence.  The  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to 
gain  a  majority,  however  composed.  It  is  likely  that  the 
means,  rather  "than  the  intention,  were  wanting  to  both 
these  ministers. 

Pensions  and  bribes,  though  it  be  diflicult  entirely  to 
exclude  them,  are  dangerous  expedients  for  government; 
and  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against,  nor  too 
vehemently  decried,  by  everv'one  who  has  a  regard  to  the 
virtue  and"  liberty  of  'a  nati"on.  The  influence,  however, 
which  the  crown  acquires  from  the  disposal  of  places, 
honours,  and  preferments,  is  to  be  esteemed  of  a  different 
nature.  This  engine  of  power  may  become  too  forcible, 
but  it  cannot  altogether  be  abolis'hed,  without  the  total 

Earl  of  .Sunderland.  Earl  of  Essex.  Earl  of  Bath,  Viscount  Fauconberg, 
Viscount  Halifax,  Bishop  of  Dindon,  Lord  Kolmrts.  Lord  Hollis.  I^r.1. 
Ru>sel.  Lord  Cavendish,  Secretarj  Coventry,  sir  Francis  Norlli.  chlet 
justice.  Sir  Henry  Capel,  Sir  John  Ernley.Sir  I  homasChiclieley,  Sir  Wil- 
liam leniple,  Edward  Seymour,  Henry  Powle. 
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ilostruction  of  monarchy,  and  even  of  all  regular  autliority. 
Hut  the  Commons  at  this  time  were  so  joalous  of  tlie 
crown,  that  they  brought  in  a  hill,  which  was  twice  read, 
excluding  fiMm  the  lower  House  all  who  possessed  any 
lucrative  othce. 

The  standing  army,  and  the  king's  guards,  were  hy  the 
Commons  voted  to  lie  illegal :  a  new  pretension,  it  must 
l>e  confessed  ;  but  necessary  for  the  full  security  of  liberty 
and  a  limited  conslitntion. 

lliil»«s  corpus  Arbitrary  imprisonment  is  a  grievance, 
•""■  which,  in  some  degree,  has  place  almost  in 

every  government,  except  in  that  of  (^reat  Hritain  ;  and 
our  absolute  secvinty  from  it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  presi'nt 
parliament ;  a  merit  which  makes  some  atonement  for  the 
taction  and  violence  into  which  tlieir  prejudices  had,  in 
other  particulars,  betmycd  them.  Tlie  great  charter  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  valuable  part  of  liberty  ;  the 
petition  of  riglit  had  renewed  and  extended  it ;  but  some 
provisions  were  still  wanting  to  render  it  complete,  and 
prevent  all  evasion  or  delay  from  ministers  and  judges. 
The  act  of  lialieat  mrpiis,  which  passed  this  session,  served 
these  (Hirposes.  By  this  act  it  was  prohibited  to  send 
any  one  to  a  prison  beyond  sea.  No  judge,  under  severe 
penalties,  must  refuse  to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of  liulras 
corpus,  hy  which  the  gaoler  was  directed  to  produce  in 
court  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  (whence  the  writ  had  its 
name,)  and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  impri- 
sonment. If  the  gaol  lie  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
judge,  the  writ  must  be  obeyed  in  three  days ;  and  so 
proportionably  for  greater  distances  :  every  prisoner  must 
ue  indicted  the  fir-t  term  after  his  commitment,  and  brought 
to  trial  in  tlie  subsequent  term.  And  no  man,  after  being 
enlarged  by  order  of  court,  can  be  recommitted  for  the 
same  offence.  This  law  seems  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  liberty  in  a  mixed  monarchy  ;  and  as  it  has  not  place 
in  any  other  form  of  government,  this  consideration  alone 
may  induce  us  to  prefer  our  present  constitution  to  all 
others.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  to  reconcile  with  such  extreme  liberty  lliefullsecu- 
rity  and  the  regular  police  of  a  state,  especially  the  police  of 
great  cities.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  the  low 
state  of  the  public  revenue  in  this  period,  and  of  the 
military  power,  did  not  still  render  some  discretionary 
authority  in  the  crown  necessary  to  the  support  of  go- 
vernment. 

During  these  zealous  efforts  for  the  protection  of  liberty, 
no  complaisance  for  the  crown  was  discovered  bv  this 
parliament.  The  king's  revenue  lay  under  great  debts  and 
anticipations:  those  branches  granted  in  the  year  1669 
and  1670  were  ready  to  expire:  and  the  fleet  was  repre- 
sented by  the  king  as  in  great  decay  and  disorder.  But 
the  Commons,  instead  of  being  affected  by  these  distresses 
of  the  crown,  trusted  chiefly  to  them  for  passing  the  ex- 
clusion bill,  and  for  punishing  and  displacing  all  the 
ministers  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.  They  were  there- 
fore in  no  haste  to  relieve  the  king ;  and  grew  only  the 
more  assuming  on  account  of  his  complaints  and  uneasi- 
ness. Jealous,  however,  of  the  army,  they  granted  the 
same  sum  of  206,000  pounds,  which  had  been  voted  for 
disbanding  it  by  the  last  parliament;  though  the  vote,  by 
reason  of  the  subsequent  prorogation  and  dissolution, 
joined  to  some  scruples  of  the  Lords,  had  not  been  carried 
into  an  act.  The  money  was  appropriated  by  very  strict 
clauses;  but  the  Commons  insisted  not,  as  formerly,  upon 
its  being  paid  into  the  chamber  of  London. 

The  impeachment  of  the  live  popish  lords  in  the  Tower, 
with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  was  carried  on  with  vigour. 
The  power  of  this  minister,  and  his  credit  with  the  king, 
rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  popular  leaders  ; 
and  the  Commons  hoped  that,  if  he  were  pushed  to  ex- 
tremity, he  would  be  obliged,  in  order  to  jnstifv  his  own 
conduct,  to  lay  open  the  whole  intrigue  of  the  French 
alliance,  which  thev  suspected  to  contain  a  secret  of  the 
most  dangerous  nature.  The  kin?,  on  his  part,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  same  consequences,  and  desirous  to  protect  his 
minister,  who  was  become  criminal  merely  bv  obeying 
orders,  employed  his  whole  interest  to-support  the  validity 
of  that  pardon  which  had  been  granted  him.  Tlie  Lords 
appointed  a  day  for  the  examination  of  the  question,  and 
agreed  to  hear  counsel  on  both  sides :  but  the  Commons 


would  not  submit  their  pretensions  to  the  discussion  of 
argument  and  inquiry.  They  voted,  that  whoever  should 
presume,  without  their  leave,  lo  maintain  before  the  House 
of  Peers  the  validity  of  Danby 's  pardon,  should  lie  ac- 
counted a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  Com- 
mons. And  they  maile  a  demand,  that  the  bi'^hops,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  devoted  to  the  court,  should  be  removed, 
not  only  when  the  trial  of  the  earl  should  commence,  but 
also  when  the  validity  of  his  pardon  should  be  discussed. 

The  bishops  before  the  Ueformation  had  always  enjoyed 
a  seat  in  parliament;  but  so  far  were  they  anciently  from 
regarding  that  dignity  as  a  privilege,  that  they  affected 
rather  to  form  a  separate  order  in  the  slate,  independent 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  accountable  only  to  the  Pope 
and  to  their  own  order.  By  the  constitutions,  however,  of 
Clarendon,  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  their  presence  in  parliament;  but  as 
the  canon  law  prohibited  them  from  assisting  in  capital 
trials,  they  were  allowed  in  such  cases  the  privilege  of  ab- 
senting themselves.  A  practice,  which  was  at  first  volun- 
tary, became  afterwards  a  rule;  and  on  the  F.arl  of  Straf- 
ford's trial,  the  bishops,  who  would  gladly  have  attended, 
and  who  were  no  louder  bound  by  the  canon  law,  were  yet 
obliged  to  withdraw.  If  had  been  usual  for  them  to  enter 
a  protest,  asserting  their  right  to  sit ;  and  this  protest, 
being  considered  as  a  mere  form,  was  always  admitted  and 
disreijarded.  But  here  was  started  a  new  question  of  nc 
small  importance.  The  Commons,  who  were  now  enabled, 
by  the  violence  of  the  people  and  the  necessities  of  the 
crown,  to  make  new  acquisitions  of  powers  and  privileges, 
insisted  that  the  bishops  had  no  more  title  to  vote  in  the 
question  of  the  earl's  pardon  than  in  the  impeachment 
itself.  Tlie  bishops  asserted  that  the  pardon  was  merelva 
preliminary ;  and  that,  neither  by  thi-  canon  law  nor  t^e 
practice  of  parliament,  were  they  ever  obliged,  in  capital 
cases,  to  withdraw  till  the  very  commencement  of  the 
trial  itself.  If  their  absence  were  considered  as  a  privi- 
lege, which  was  its  real  origin,  it  depended  on  their  own 
choice  how  far  they  would  insist  upon  it.  If  regarded  as 
a  diminution  of  their  right  of  peerage,  such  unfavourable 
customs  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  the  very  cir- 
cumstance established  by  them  ;  and  all  arguments,"from 
a  pretended  parity  of  reason,  were  in  that  case  of  little  or 
no  authority. 

The  House  of  Lords  was  so  much  influenced  by  these 
reasons,  that  they  admitted  the  bishops' right  to  vote,  when 
tlie  validity  of  the  pardon  should  be  examined.  Tlie 
Commons  insisted  still  on  their  wiihdniwing;  and  thus  a 
quarrel  being  commenced  between  the  two  Houses,  the 
kins,  who  expected  nothing  but  fresh  instances  of  violence 
from  this  parliament,  began  to  entertain  thouk'hts  of  laying 
hold  of  so  favourable  a  pretence,  and  of  finishing  the 
session  by  a  prorogation.  W  bile  in  this  disposition  he 
was  alarmed  with  sudden  intelligence,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  preparing  a  remonstrance,  in  order  to  in- 
flame the  nation  still  further  upon  the  favourite  topics  of 

the  plot  and  of  ponerv.     He  hastened,  there-      „..  „ 
c  t        ■■  .-  -.1        *       CT'h  May. 

tore,  to  execute  his  intention,  even  without 

consulting  his  new  council,  by  whose  advice  he  had  pro- 
mised to  regulate  his  whole  conduct.  And  thus  were  dis- 
appointed all  the  projects  of  the  malcontents,  who  were 
extremelv  enraeed  at  this  vigorous  measure  of  the  king's. 
Shaftesbury  publicly  threatened   that  he  would  have  the 

head  of  whoever  had  advised  it.    The  par-  „ 

f  .  r.         1-        1      J         -.1        .    PrerOBalion  ana 

liament  was  soon  alter  dissolved  without  ,i,<s„iunon  of 
advice  of  council ;  and  writs  were  issued  for  tlie  parliament, 
a  new  parliament.  The  king  was  willing  to 
try  every  means  which  gave  a  prospect  of  more  com- 
pliance in  his  subjects;  and,  in  case  of  failure,  the  blame, 
lie  hoped,  would  lie  on  those  whose  obstinacy  forced  him 
to  extremities. 

But  even  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  there  was  no 
interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  the  catholics  accused  of 
the  plot;   the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  give  way  to 
this  popular  furv.     Whitebread,  provincial  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 
of  the  .Jesuits,  F'enwic,  Gavan,  Turner,  and  fruiinn  of  the 
Harcourt,  all  of  them  of  the  same  order,  "i^'J""'"- 
were  first  brought  to  their  trial.    Besides  Oates  and  Bed- 
loe,  Dugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against  the  prison- 
ers.   This   man  had  been  steward  to   Lord  Aston,  and. 
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lliough  poor,  possessed  a  character  somewhal  iiioie  reput- 
able than  the  other  two  :  but  his  account  ol'  the  intended 
massacres  and  assassinations  was  equally  ninnstroiis  and 
incredibli".  He  even  asserted  that  200,000  pjpists  in 
Kngland  were  ready  to  lake  arms.  The  prisoners  proved, 
bv  sixteen  witnesses  from  St.  Oniprs,  students,  and  most 
of  them  youni;  men  of  family,  that  Oates  was  in  that  semi- 
nary at  the  time  when  he  swore  tliat  he  was  in  London  ; 
but  as  they  were  catholics,  and  disciples  of  the  Jesuits, 
tlieir  testinionv,  both  with  the  judges  and  jury,  was  totally 
disregarded.  Even  the  reception  which  they  met  with  in 
the  court  was  full  of  outrage  and  mockery-  One  of  them 
saying  that  Oates  always  continued  at  St.  Omers,  if  he 
could  believe  his  senses  :  "  You  papists,"  said  the  chief 
justice,  "  are  taught  not  to  believe  your  senses."  It  must 
be  confessed  that  Oates,  in  opposition  to  the  students  of 
St.  Omers,  found  means  to  bring  evidence  of  his  having 
been  at  the  time  in  London  :  but  this  evidence,  though  it 
had,  at  that  time,  the  appearance  of  some  solidity,  was 
afterwards  discovered,  when  Oates  himself  was  tried  for 
perjury,  to  be  altogether  deceitful.  In  order  further  to 
discredit  that  witness,  the  Jesuits  proved,  by  undoubted 
testimony,  tliat  he  had  perjured  himself  in  Father  Ireland's 
trial,  whom  they  showed  to  have  been  in  Staffordshire  at 
the  very  time  when  Oates  swore  that  he  was  committing 
treason  in  London.  But  all  these  pleas  availed  them 
nothing  against  the  general  ]irejudices.  They  received 
sentence  of  death  ;  and  were  executed,  persisting  to  their 
last  breath  in  the  most  solemn,  earnest,  and  deliberate, 
tliough  disregarded,  protestations  of  their  innocence, 
and  of  iJins-  The  next  trial  was  that  of  Langhorne,  an 
home.  eminent  lawyer,  by  whom  all  the  concerns 
of  the  Jesuits  were  managed.  Oates  and  Bedloe  swore, 
that  all  the  papal  commissions,  by  which  the  chief  offices 
in  England  were  filled  with  catholics,  passed  through  his 
hands.  When  the  verdict  was  given  against  the  prisoner, 
tlie  spectators  expressed  their  savage  joy  by  loud  acclama- 
tions. So  high  indeed  liad  the  popular  rage  mounted,  that 
the  witnesses  for  this  unhappy  man,  on  appronching  the 
court,  were  almost  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble:  one  in 
particular  was  bruised  to  such  a  degree  as  to  put  his  life 
m  danger :  and  another,  a  woman,  declared  that,  unless 
the  court  would  afford  her  protection,  she  durst  not  give 
evidence  :  but  as  the  judges  could  go  no  further  than  pro- 
mise to  punish  such  as  should  do  her  any  injury,  the  pri- 
soner himself  had  the  humanity  to  wave  her  testimony. 

So  far  the  informers  had  proceeded  with  success  :  their 
acctisation  was  hitherto  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death. 
Wakpmau  ^hc  first  check  which  they  received  was  on 
acmiiiii-d.  the  trial  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  tlie  queen's 
isthjuly.  physician,  whom  they  accused  of  an  inten- 
tion to  poison  the  king.  It  was  a  strong  circumstance  in 
favour  of  Wakeman,  that  Oates,  in  his  first  information 
before  tlie  council,  had  accused  him  only  upon  hearsay  ; 
and  when  asked  by  the  chancellor,  whether  he  had  any 
thing  further  to  charge  him  with  ?  he  added, "  God  forbid 
I  should  say  any  thing  against  Sir  George :  for  I  know 
nothing  more  against  him."  On  the  trial  he  gave  positive 
evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  There  were  many  other 
circumstances  which  favoured  Wakeman  :  but  what  chiefly 
contributed  to  his  .acquittal,  was  the  connexion  of  his  cause 
with  that  of  the  queen,  whom  no  one,  even  during  the  high- 
est prejudices  of  the  times,  could  sincerely  believe  guilty. 
The  great  importance  of  the  trial  made  men  recollect  them- 
selves, and  recall  that  good  sense  and  humanity  which 
seemed,  during  some  time,  to  have  abandoned  the  nation. 
The  chief  justice  himself,  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the 
witnesses,  exaggerated  the  plot,  and  railed  against  the  pri- 
soners, was  observed  to  be  considerably  mollified,  ana  to 
give  a  favourable  charge  to  the  jury.  Oates  and  Bedloe 
had  the  assurance  to  attack  him  to  his  face,  and  even  to 
accuse  him  of  partiality  before  the  council.  The  whole 
party,  who  had  formerly  much  extolled  his  conduct,  now 
made  him  the  object  of  their  resentment.  Wakeman's  ac- 
quittal was,  indeed,  a  sensible  mortification  to  the  furious 
prosecutors  of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  witnesses.  But  Wakeman,  after  he  recovered  his 
liberty,  finding  himself  exposed  to  such  inveterate  enmity. 


and  being  threatened  with  further  prosecutions,  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  beyond  sea  :  and  his  flijjht  was  inter- 
preted as  a  proof  of  guilt,  by  those  who  were  still  resolved 
to  persist  in  the  belief  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  great  discontents  in  England,  and  the  state  of  affair 
refractory  disposition  of  the  parHament,  drew  '"  Scoilami. 
the  attention  of  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  gave  them  a 
prospect  of  some  time  putting  an  end  to  those  oppressions, 
under  which  tliey  had  so  long  laboured.  It  was  suspected 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  Lauderdale  and  his  associates 
to  push  these  unhappy  men  to  extremities,  and  force  them 
into  rebellion,  with  a  view  of  reaping  profit  from  the  for- 
feitures and  attainders  which  would  ensue  upon  it.  But 
the  covenantei's,  aware  of  this  policy,  had  hitherto  forborne 
all  acts  of  hostility  ;  and  that  tyrannical  minister  had  failed 
of  his  purpose.  An  incident  at  last  happened,  which 
broiiglit  on  an  insurrection  in  that  country. 

Tlie  covenanters  were  much  enraged  against  Sharpe, 
the  primate,  whom  they  considered  as  an  apostate  from 
their  principles,  and  whom  they  experienced  to  be  an  un- 
relenting persecutor  of  all  those  who  dissented  from  the  esta- 
blished worship.  He  had  an  ofiicer  under  him,  one  Car- 
niichael,  no  less  zealous  than  himself  against  conventicles, 
and  who  by  his  violent  prosecutions  had  rendered  himself 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  fanatics.  A  company  of  these 
had  way-laid  him  on  the  road  near  St.  Andrews,  with  an 
intention,  if  not  of  killing  him,  at  least  of  chastising  him 
so  se\erely  as  would  afterwards  render  him  more  cautious 
in  persecuting  the  nonconformists.''  While  „ ,  ,, 
11-  .    r         1     ■  .1,  3d  .May. 

looking  out  for  their  prey,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  seeing  the  archbisliop's  coach  pass  by  ;  and  they 
immediately  interpreted  this  incident  as  a  declaration  of 
the  secret  purpose  of  Providence  against  him.  But  when 
they  observed  that  almost  all  his  servants,  by  some  acci- 
dent, were  absent,  they  no  longer  doubted  but  Heaven  had 
here  delivered  their  capital  enemy  into  their  hands.  With- 
out further  deliberation,  they  fell'upon  him  ;  dragged  him 
from  his  coach ;  tore  him  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter, 
who  interposed  with  cries  and  tears  ;  and  piercing  him 
with  redoubled  wounds,  left  him  dead  on  the  spot,  and 
immediately  dispersed  themselves. 

This  atrocious  action  served  the  ministry  as  a  pretence 
for  a  more  violent  persecution  against  the  fanatics,  on 
whom,  without  distinction,  they  threw  the  guilt  of  those 
furious  assassins.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  murder  of 
Sharpe  had  excited  a  universal  joy  among  the  covenant- 
ers, and  that  their  blind  zeal  had  often  led  them,  in  their 
books  and  sermons,  to  praise  and  recommend  the  assassi- 
nation of  their  enemies,  whom  they  considered  as  the  ene- 
mies of  all  true  piety  and  godliness.  The  stories  of  Jael 
and  Sisera,  of  Ehud  and  Eglon,  resounded  from  every  pul- 
pit. The  officers,  quartered  in  the  west,  received  more 
strict  orders  to  find  out  and  disperse  all  conventicles;  and 
for  that  reason  the  covenanters,  instead  of  meeting  in  small 
bodies,  were  obliged  to  celebrate  their  worship  in  nume- 
rous assemblies,  and  to  bring  arms  for  their  security.  At 
Rutherglen,  a  small  borough  near  Glasgow,  they  openly 
set  fortli  a  declaration  against  prelacy ;  and  in  the  market- 
place burned  several  acts  of  parliament  and  acts  of  coun- 
cil, which  had  established  that  mode  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  had  prohibited  conventicles.  For  this 
insult  on  the  supreme  authority,  they  purposely  chose  the 
29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  tlie  "restoration  ;  and  pre- 
viously extinguished  the  bonfires  which  had  been  kindled 
for  that  solemnity. 

Captain  Graham,  aftenvards  Viscount  Dundee,  an  active 
and  enterprising  officer,  attacked  a  great  conventicle  upon 
Loudon-hill,  and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men. 
The  covenanters,  finding  that  they  were  unwarily  involved 
in  sucli  deep  guilt,  were  engaged  to  persevere,  and  to  seek 
from  their  valour  and  fortune  alone,  for  that  indemnity, 
which  the  severity  of  the  government  left  them  no  hopes 
of  ever  being  able  otherwise  to  obtain.  They  pushed  on 
to  Glasgow  ;  and  though  at  first  repulsed,  they  afterwards 
made  themselves  masters  of  that  city ;  dispossessed  the 
established  clergy ;  and  issued  proclamations,  in  which 
they  declared  that  they  fought  against  the  king's  supremacy, 
against  poperv  and  prelacy,  and  against  a  popish  successor. 
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How  accideiUal  soever  this  insvinection  nuslit  appear, 
liiere  Is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  great  men,  in  combi- 
nation with  tlie  popular  loaders  in  KiiKland,  had  secretly 
instituted  the  co\  eiianters  to  proceed  to  such  extremities," 
and  hoped  for  the  same  eU'ects  tiiat  liad  forlv  years  before 
ensued  from  the  disorders  in  Scotland.  The  kin;.'  also, 
apprrliensivo  of  like  consequences,  immediately  despatched 
thither  Monmouth  with  a  small  body  of  Knirlish  cavalry. 
That  nobleman  joined  to  those  trooiis  the  Scottish  sruard's, 
and  some  regiments  of  militia  levied  from  the  well-ati'ecled 
'liatiir  of  counties  :  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in 
Voiiivvell.  quest  of  the  rebels.  They  had  taken  post 
bndgt.  „pj,j.  l5othwell-castle,  between  Hamilton  and 
(Jlasgow;  where  there  was  no  access  to  them  but  over  a 
bridfre,  which  a  small  body  was  able  to  defend  against  the 
king's  forces.  They  showed  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
their  post ;  but  discovered  neither  judgment  nor  valour  in 
any  other  step  of  their  conduct.  No  nobility,  and  few 
gentry,  had  jomed  them:  the  clergy  were  in  reality  the 
generals;  and  the  whole  army  never  exceeded  8000  men. 
•^M  Jul  e  Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge  ;  and  the 
body  of  rebels  who  defended  it,  maintained 
their  post  as  long  ;\s  their  ammunition  lasted.  Wlien 
they  sent  for  more,  they  received  orders  to  quit  their 
ground,  and  to  retire  backwards.  This  imprudent  mea- 
sure occasioned  an  immediate  defeat  to  the  covenanters. 
Monmouth  passed  the  bridge  without  opposition,  and  drew 
up  his  forces  opposite  to  the  enemv.  His  cannon  alone 
put  them  to  rout.  About  700  fell  in  the  pursuit;  for 
properly  speaking  there  was  no  action.  Twelve  hundred 
were  t.iken  prisoners ;  and  were  treated  by  Monmouth 
with  a  humanity  which  they  had  never  experienced  in  their 
own  conntiyincn.  Such  of  them  as  would  promise  to  live 
peaceably  were  dismissed.  About  three  luindred,  who 
were  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse  this  easy  condition,  were 
shipped  for  Baibadoes;  but  unfortunately  perished  in  the 
voy.asre.  Two  of  their  clergy  were  hanged.  Monmouth 
was  of  a  generous  disposition  ;  and  besides  aimed  at  popu- 
larity in  Scotland.  The  king  intended  to  intrust  the 
government  of  that  kingdom  in  his  hands,  lie  had  married 
a  Scottish  lady,  heir  of  a  gi-eat  family,  and  allied  to  all  the 
chief  nobility.  And  Lauderdale,  as  he  was  now  declining 
in  his  parts,  and  was  much  decaved  in  his  memorv,  began 
to  lose  with  the  king  that  infiuence  which  he  had  main- 
tained during  so  many  years;  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  his  numerous  enemies  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  notwithstanding  the  many  violent  and  tyrannical 
actions  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Even  at  present  he 
retained  so  much  influence  as  to  poison  all  the  good  in- 
tentions, which  the  king,  either  of  himself,  or  by  Mon- 
mouth's suggestion,  had  formed  with  regard  to  Scotland. 
An  act  of  indemnity  was  granted;  but  Lauderdale  took 
care  that  it  should  be  so  worded  as  rather  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  himself  anil  his  associates,  than  to  the  unhappy 
covenanters.  And  though  orders  were  given  to  connive 
thcnceforwards  at  all  conventicles,  lie  found  means,  under 
a  variety  of  pretences,  to  elude  the  execution  of  them.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  to  his  praise,  that  he  was  the 
chief  person,  who,  by  his  counsel,  occasioned  the  expedi- 
tious march  of  the  forces  and  the  prompt  orders  given  to 
Monmoiilh  ;  and  thereby  disappointed  all  the  expectations 
of  die  English  njalcontents,  who,  reflecting  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  men's  minds  in  both  kingdoms,  had  entertained 
great  hopes  from  the  progress  of  die  Scottish  insurrection. 
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A.  n  1679         '^"^  '*'"-'  observing  that  the  whole  nation 

concurred  at  first  in  the  belief  and  prosecution 

of  the  popish  plot,  had  found  it  necessary  for  his  own  safety 


to  pretend,  in  all  public  speeches  and  tr.msactions,  an  en- 
tire belief  and  acquiescence  in  that  famous  absurdity,  and 
by  this  artifice  he  h.ad  eluded  the  violent  and  irresistible 
torrent  of  the  people.  When  a  little  time  and  recollection, 
as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  pretendeil  conspirators,  had 
somewhat  moderated  die  general  fury,  he  was 
now  enabled  to  finm  a  considerable  party,  "' ''"'■''"• 

devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  determined  to 
oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  malcontents. 

In  every  mixed  government,  such  as  that  of  England, 
the  bulk  of  die  nation  will  always  incline  to  presen'e  the 
entire  frame  of  the  constitution ;  but  according  to  tlie 
various  urejudices,  interests,  and  dispositions  of  men, 
some  will  ever  attach  themselves  with  more  passion  to  the 
regal,  others  to  the  popular,  part  of  the  government. 
Though  the  king,  after  his  restonttion,  had  endeavoured  to 
abolish  the  distinction  of  parties,  and  had  chosen  the 
ministers  from  among  all  denominations;  no  sooner  had 
he  lost  his  popularity,  and  exposed  himself  to  general 
jealousy,  than  he  found  it  necessary  to  court  the  old  cavalier 
party,  and  to  promise  them  full  compensation  for  that 
neglect  of  which  they  had  hitherto  complained.  The  pre- 
sent emergence  made  it  sliU  more  necessary  for  him  to 
apply  for  their  support;  and  dicre  were  many  circum- 
stances which  determined  them,  at  this  time,  to  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  royal 
family. 

A  party,  strongly  attached  to  monarchy,  will  naturally 
be  jealous  of  the  right  of  succession,  by  which  alone  they 
believe  stability  to  be  preserved  in  the  government,  and  a 
barrier  fixed  against  the  encroachments  of  popular  assem- 
blies. The  project  openly  embraced,  of  excluding  the 
duke,  appeared  to  that  party  a  dangerous  innovation  :  and 
the  design,  secretly  projected,  of  advancing  Monmouth, 
made  them  apprehensive  lest  the  inconveniences  of  a  dis- 
puted succession  should  be  propagated  to  all  posterity. 
While  the  jealous  lovers  of  liberty  maintained,  that  a  king, 
whose  title  depended  on  die  parliament,  would  naturally 
be  more  attentive  to  the  interests,  at  least  to  the  humours, 
of  die  people;  the  passionate  admirers  of  monarchy  con- 
sidered all  dependence  as  a  degradation  of  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  a  great  step  towards  die  establishment  of  a 
commonwealth  in  England. 

But  though  his  union  with  the  political  royalists  brotight 
great  accession  of  force  to  the  king,  he  derived  no  less 
support  from  the  confederacy,  which  he  had,  at  this  time, 
the  address  to  form  with  the  church  of  England.  He 
represented  to  the  ecclesiastics  the  great  number  of  presby- 
terians  and  other  sectaries,  who  had  entered  into  the  popu- 
lar party ;  tlie  encouragement  and  favour  which  they  met 
with  ;  the  loudness  of  their  cries  with  regard  to  popery  and 
arbitrary  power.  And  he  made  the  established  clergy  and 
their  adherents  apprehend,  that  die  old  scheme  of  tho 
aliolition  of  prelacy  as  well  as  monarchy  was  revived,  and 
tliat  die  same  miseries  and  oppressions  awaited  them,  to 
which,  during  die  civil  wars  and  usurpations,  they  had  so 
long  been  exposed. 

The  memory  also  of  diose  dismal  times  united  many 
indifferent  and  impartial  persons  to  the  crown,  and  begat 
a  dread  lest  tlie  zeal  for  liberty  should  engraft  itself  on 
fanaticism,  and  should  once  more  kindle  a  civil  war  in  the 
kingdom.  Had  not  the  king  still  retained  the  prerogative 
of  dissolving  the  parliament,  there  was,  indeed,  reason  to 
apprehend  the  renewal  of  all  the  pretensions  and  violences 
which  had  ushered  in  the  last  commotions.  The  one  period 
a|>peared  an  exact  counterpart  to  the  other:  but  still  dis- 
cerning juilges  could  perceive,  both  in  the  spirit  of  the 
parties  and  in  the  genius  of  the  prince,  a  material  differ- 
ence ;  by  means  of  which  Charles  was  enabled,  at  last, 
though  with  the  imminent  peril  of  liberty,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  nation. 

The  cry  against  popery  was  loud ;  but  it  proceeded  less 
from  religious  than  from  party  zeal,  in  those  who  propa- 
gated, and  even  in  those  who  adopted  it.  The  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  had  occasioned  so  much  mischief,  and  had 
been  so  successfully  exploded,  that  it  was  not  possible,  by 
any  artifice,  again  to  revive  and  support  it.  Cant  had  been 
ridiculed,  hypocrisy  detected ;  the  pretensions  to  a  more 
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tliuiouKli  reformation,  ami  to  f^re-.iler  purity,  had  l)econie 
suspicious;  and  instead  of  denominating  themselves  the 
j^orf/y  party,  the  appellation  affected  at  the  heijinnnis;  of  the 
civit  wars,  the  present  patriots  were  content  with  calling 
themselves  the  goorf  and  the  kmcst  party:"  a  sure  pro^'- 
nostic  that  then-  measures  were  not  to  be  so  furious,  nor 
their  pretensions  so  exorbitant. 

The  kinu,  too,  though  not  endowed  with  the  integrity 
and  strict  principles  of  his  fatlier,  was  happy  in^  a  more 
amiable  manner,  and  more  popular  address.  Far  from 
being  distant,  stately,  or  reserved,  he  had  not  a  grain  of 
pride  or  vanity  in  his  whole  composition,''  but  was  the 
most  affable,  best  bred  man  alive.  He  treated  his  subjects 
like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen,  like  freemen ;  not  like 
vassals  or  boors.  Ills  professions  were  plausible,  his  whole 
behaviour  engaging ;  so  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts,  even 
while  he  lost  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects,  and  often 
balanced  their  judgment  of  things  by  their  personal  inclina- 
tion.' In  his  public  conduct,  likewise,  though  he  had 
sometimes  embraced  measures  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
and  religion  of  his  people,  he  had  never  been  found  to  per- 
severe obstinately  in  tnera,  but  had  always  returned  into 
that  path,  wliich'their  united  opinion  seemed  to  point  out 
to  him.  And  upon  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  many,  cruel 
and  even  iniquitous,  to  remark  too  rigorously  the  failings  of 
a  prince,  who  discovered  so  much  facility  in  correcting  his 
errors,  and  so  much  lenity  in  pardoning  the  offences  com- 
mitted against  himself. 

The  general  affection  borne  the  king  appeared  singularly 
about  this  time.  He  fell  sick  at  Windsor ;  and  had  two  or 
three  fits  of  a  fever,  so  violent  as  made  his  life  be  thought 
in  danger.  A  general  consternation  seized  all  ranks  of 
men,  increased  by  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  his 
successor.  In  the  present  disposition  of  men's  minds,  the 
king's  death,  to  use  an  expression  of  Sir  William  Temple,"' 
was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  world.  The  malcontents,  it 
was  feared,  would  proceed  to  extremities,  and  immediately 
kindle  a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  Either  their  entire 
success,  or  entire  failure,  or  even  the  balance  and  contest 
of  parties,  seemed  all  of  them  events  equally  fatal.     The 

State  of  the  king's  chief  counsellors,  therefore,  Essex, 
ministry.  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  who  stood  on  bad 
terms  with  Shaftesbury  and  the  popular  party,  advised  him 
to  send  secretly  for  the  duke,  that  in  case  of  any  sinister 
accident,  that  prince  might  be  ready  to  assert  his  right 
against  the  opposition  which  he  was  likely  to  meet  with. 
When  the  duke  arrived,  he  found  his  brother  out  of  dan- 
ger ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  conceal  the  invitation  which  he 
had  received.  His  journey,  however,  was 
''' '  attended  with  important  consequences.  He 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  disgrace  Monmouth,  whose  pro- 
jects were  now  known  and  avowed  ;  to  deprive  him  of  his 
command  in  the  army  ;  and  to  send  him  beyond  sea.  He 
himself  returned  to  Brussels ;  but  made  a  short  stay  in 
that  place.  He  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Scotland,  under 
pretence  still  of  quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  English 
nation  ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  securing  that  kingdom 
in  his  interests. 

Though  Essex  and  Halifax  had  concurred  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  inviting  over  the  duke,  they  soon  found,  that  they 
had  not  obtained  his  confidence,  and  that  even  the  king, 
while  he  made  use  of  their  seiTice,  had  no  sincere  regard 
for  their  persons.  Essex  in  disgust  resigned  the  treasury  : 
Halifax  retired  to  his  country  seat :  Temple,  despairing  of 
any  accommodation  among  such  enraged  parties,  withdrew 
almost  entirely  to  his  books  and  his  gardens.  The  king,  who 
changed  ministers  as  well  as  measures  with  great  indiffer- 
ence, bestowed  at  this  time  his  chief  confidence  on  Hyde, 
Sunderland,  and  Godolphin.  Hyde  succeeded  Essex  in 
the  treasury. 

All  the  king's  ministers,  as  well  as  himself,  were  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  which 
they  expected  to  find  as  refractory  as  any  of  the  preceding. 
The  elections  had  gone  mostlv  in  favour  of  the  country 
party.  The  terrors  of  the  plot  had  still  a  mighty  influence 
over  the  populace ;  and  tne  apprehensions  of  the  duke's 
bigoted  principles  and  arbitrary  character  weighed  with 
men  of  sense  and  reflection.    The  king  therefore  resolved 
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to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that  lie  might  try  whether  time 
would  allay  those  humours  which,  by  every  other  expe- 
dient, he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  mollify.  In  this 
measure  he  did  not  expect  the  concurrence  of  his  council. 
He  knew  that  those  popular  leadens,  whom  he  had  ad- 
mitted, would  zealously  oppose  a  resolution,  which  discon- 
certed all  their  schemes ;  and  that  the  royalists  would  not 
dare,  by  supporting  it,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  parliament,  when  it  should  be  assembled. 
These  reasons  obliged  him  to  take  this  step  entirely  of  Kim- 
self;  and  he  only  declared  his  resolution  in  couniiil.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  though  the  king  had  made  jirofession 
never  to  embrace  any  measure  without  the  advice  of  these 
counsellors,  he  had  often  broken  that  resolution,  and  had 
been  necessitated,  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence,  to 
control  their  opinion.  Many  of  them  in  disgust  threw  up 
about  this  time ;  particularly  Lord  Russe!,  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  nation,  as  well  from  the  mildness  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  character,  as  from  his  zealous  attachment  to 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country.  Though  carried 
into  some  excesses,  his  intentions  were  ever  esteemed  up- 
right ;  and  being  heir  to  the  greatest  fortune  in  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  void  of  ambition,  men  believed  that 
nothing  but  the  last  necessity  could  ever  engage  him  to 
embrace  any  desperate  measures.  Shaftesbury,  who  was, 
in  most  particulars,  of  an  opposite  character,  was  removed 
by  the  king  from  the  office  of  president  of  the  council ;  and 
tKe  Earl  of  Radnor,  a  man  who  possessed  whimsical 
talents,  and  splenetic  virtues,  was  substituted  in  his  place. 

It  was  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  parliament 
which  had  chiefly  encouraged  the  rumour  of  plots ;  but 
the  nation  had  gotten  so  much  into  that  vein  of  credulity, 
and  every  necessitous  villain  was  so  much  incited  by  tlie 
success  of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  that,  even  during  the  proro- 
gation, the  people  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  tran- 
quillity. There  was  one  Dangerfield,  a  fellow  who  had 
been  burned  in  the  hand  for  crimes,  transported,  whipped, 
pilloried  four  times,  fined  for  cheats,  outlawed  for  felony, 
convicted  of  coining,  and  exposed  to  all  the  public  infamy 
which  the  laws  could  inflict  on  the  basest  and  most  shame- 
ful enormities.  The  credulity  of  the  people,  and  the 
humour  of  the  times,  enabled  even  this  man  to  become  a 
lierson  of  consequence.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  new  incident,  called  the  meal-tab  plot,  ''*  "  P  "'• 
from  the  place  where  some  papers  relating  to  it  were 
found.  The  bottom  of  this  aft'air  it  is  difficult,  and  not 
very  material,  to  discover.  It  only  appears,  that  Danger- 
fielti,  under  pretence  of  betraying  the  conspiracies  of  the 
presbyterians,  had  been  countenanced  by  some  catholics  of 
condition,  and  had  even  been  admitted  to  the  duke's  pre- 
sence and  the  king's  :  and  that,  under  pretence  of  revealing 
new  popish  plots,  he  had  obtained  access  to  Shaftesbury 
and  some  of  the  popular  leaders.  Which  side  he  intendeS 
to  cheat  is  uncertain  ;  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  mean 
to  cheat  both  :  but  he  soon  found  that  the  belief  of  the  na- 
tion was  more  open  to  a  popish  than  a  presbyterian  plot ; 
and  he  resolved  to  strike  in  with  the  prevailing  humour. 
Though  no  weight  could  belaid  on  liis  testimony," great 
clamour  was  raised  ;  as  if  the  court,  by  way  of  retaliation, 
had  intended  to  load  the  presbyterians  with  the  guilt  of  a 
false  conspiracy.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  present 
period,  by  the  prevalence  and  suspicion  of  such  mean  and 
ignoble  arts  on  all  sides,  throws  a  great  stain  on  the  British 
annals. 

One  of  the  most  innocent  artifices,  practised  by  party 
men  at  this  time,  was  the  additional  ceremony,  pomp,  and 
expense,  with   which  a  pope-burning  was  celebrated   in 
London  :  the  spectacle  served  to  entertain, 
and    amuse,    and    inflame,   the    populace.  '   '' 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  likewise  came  over  without  leave, 
and  made  a  triumphant  procession  through  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  extremely  caressed  and  admired  by  the 
people.  All  these  arts' seemed  requisite  to  support  the 
general  prejudices,  during  the  long  interval  of  parliament. 
Great  endeavours  were  also  used  to  obtain  the  king's  con- 
sent for  the  meeting  of  that  assembly.  Seven-  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
teen  peers  presented  a  petition  to  this  pur- 
pose.   Many  of  the  corporations  imitated  the  example. 
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Notwillistanding  scvcml  marks  of  displeasure,  aiid  even  a 
menacing  proclamation  from  the  king,  petitions  came  from 
all  parts,  earnestly  insisting  on  a  session  of  parliament. 
The  danger  of  popery,  and  the  terrors  of  the  plot,  were 
never  forgotten  m  any  of  these  addresses. 

Tumultuous  petitioning  was  one  of  the  chief  artifices  by 
whicli  the  malcontents  in  the  last  reign  had  attacked  the 
crown  :  and  thongli  the  manner  of  subscribing  and  deliver- 
ing petitions  was  now  somewhat  regidated  by  act  of  par- 
liament, the  thing  itself  still  remained ;  and  was  an  ad- 
mirable expedient  for  infesting  the  court,  for  spreading 
discontent,  and  for  uniting  tlie  nation  in  any  popular 
clamour.  As  the  king  found  no  law  by  which  he  could 
punish  those  importunate,  and,  as  he  deemed  them,  un- 
dutiful  solicitations,  he  was  obliged  to  encounter  them  by 
popular  applications  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Wherever 
the  church  and  court  party  prevailed,  addresses  were  fram- 
ed, containing  expressions  of  the  highest  regard  to  his 
majesty,  the  most  entire  acquiescence  in  his  wisdom,  the 
most  dutiful  submission  to  his  prerogative,  and  the  deep- 
est abhorrence  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  encroach  upon 
it,  by  prescribing  to  him  any  time  for  assembling  the  par- 
liament. Tlius  the  nation  came  to  be  distinguished  into 
petitioners  and  abhorrers.  Factions  indeed  were  at  this  time 
extremely  animated  against  each  other.  Tlie  very  names, 
by  which  each  party  denominated  its  antagonist,  discover 
the  virulence  and  rancour  which  prevailed.  For  besides 
petitioner  and  abhorrer,  appellations  which  were  soon  for- 
gotten, this  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the 
Wb'  dT  .  ^s'l-l'nown  epithets  of  WHIG  and  TORY, 
°'^^' by  which,  ana  sometimes  without  any  mate- 
ria! difference,  this  island  has  been  so  long  divided.  The 
court  party  reproached  their  antagonists  with  their  affinity 
to  the  fanatical  conventiclers  in  Scotland,  who  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Whigs :  the  country  party  found  a  resem- 
blance between  the  courtiers  and  the  popish  banditti  in 
Ireland,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  affixed.  And 
after  this  manner,  these  foolish  terms  of  reproach  came  into 
public  and  general  use;  and  even  at  present  seem  not 
nearer  their  end  than  when  they  were  first  invented. 

The  king  used  every  art  to  encourage  his  partisans,  and 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  government.  He  persevered 
in  the  great  zeal  wnich  he  aflfected  against  popery.  He 
even  allowed  several  priests  to  be  put  to  death,  for  no  other 
crime  than  their  having  received  orders  in  the  Romish 
church.  It  is  singular,  that  one  of  them,  called  Evans,  was 
playing  at  tennis,  when  the  warrant  for  his  immediate  exe- 
cution was  notified  to  him  :  he  swore,  that  he  would  play 
out  his  set  first.  Charles,  with  the  same  view  of  acquiring 
popularity,  formed  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  also  offered 
an  alliance  to  Holland :  but  the  Dutch,  terrified  with  the 
great  power  of  France,  and  seeing  little  resource  in  a 
country  so  distracted  as  England,  declined  acceptance. 
He  had  sent  for  the  duke  from  Scotland,  but  desired  him 
to  return,  when  the  time  of  assembling  the  parliament  be- 
gan to  approach. 

It  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  popular  party,  while 
the  meeting  of  parliament  depended  on  the  king's  will, 
to  keep  the  law,  whose  operations  are  perpetual,  entirely 
on  their  side.  The  sheriffs  of  London  by  their  office  re- 
turn the  juries  :  it  had  been  usual  for  the'niayor  to  nomi- 
nate orie  sheriff  by  drinking  to  him  ;  and  the  common-hall 
had  ever  without  dispute  confirmed  the  mayor's  choice. 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  mayor,  appointed  one  who  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  popular  party :  the  common-hall  re- 
jected him  ;  and  Bethel  and  Cornish,  two  independents 
and  republicans,  and  of  consequence  deeply  engaged  with 
the  malcontents,  were  chosen  by  a  majority  of  voices.  In 
spite  of  all  remonstrances  and  opposition,  the  citizens  per- 
sisted in  their  choice  ;  and  the  court  party  was  obliged  for 
the  present  to  acquiesce. 

Juries  however  were  not  so  partial  in  the  city,  but  that 
reason  and  justice,  even  when  the  popish  plot  was  in  ques- 
tion,  could  sometimes  prevail.  The  Earl  of 
une  .3r  .  (^ajdpp^aine,  husband  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  was  acquitted  about  this  time,  though  accused 
by  Gates  and  Dangerfield  of  an  intention  to  assassinate 
the  king.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  a  very  aged  gentleman 
in  the  north,  being  accused  by  two  servants,  whom  he  had 
dismissed  for  dishonesty,  received  a  like  verdict,    lliese 


trials  were  great  blows  to  the  plot,  which  now  began  to 
stagger,  in  the  judgment  of  most  men,  except  those  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to  tlie  country  party.  But  in  order 
still  to  keep  alive  the  zeal  against  poiiery,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  appeared  in  Wcstminster-nall,  attended  by 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  Lords  Russel,  Cavendish, 
Gray,  Brandon,  Sir  Henry  Caverly,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard, 
Sir  William  Cooper,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  reasons  for  in- 
dicting the  Duke  of  Y'ork  as  a  popish  recusant.  While 
the  jury  were  deliberating  on  this  extraordinary  present- 
ment, the  chief  justice  sent  for  them,  an<l  suddenly,  even 
somewhat  irregularly,  dismissed  them.  Shaftesbury  how- 
ever obtained  the  end  for  which  he  had  undertaken  this 
bold  measure  :  he  showed  to  all  his  followers  the  desperate 
resolution  which  he  had  embraced,  never  to  admit  of  any 
accommodation  or  composition  with  the  duke.  By  such 
daring  conduct  he  gave  them  assurance,  that  he  was  fully 
determined  not  to  desert  their  cause;  and  he  engaged 
them  to  a  like  devoted  perseverance  in  all  the  measures 
whicli  he  should  suggest  to  them. 

As  the  kingdom  was  regularly  and  openly  divided  into 
two  zealous  parties,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  king  to 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  new  House  of  Commons 
was  engaged  in  interests  0|)posite  to  the  court:  but  that 
he  might  leave  no  e.\pedient  untried,  which  could  compose 
the  unhappy  differences  among  his  subjects,  he  resolved, 
at  last,  alter  a  long  interval,  to  assemble  the  q,,,  j, 
parliament.  In  his  speech,  he  told  them  A  newpiu'iia- 
that  the  several  prorogations  which  he  had  '"'°'' 
made  had  been  very  advantageous  to  his  neighbours,  and 
very  useful  to  himself:  that  he  had  employed  that  interval 
in  perfecting  with  the  crown  of  Spain  an  alliance,  which 
had  often  been  desired  by  former  parliaments,  and  which, 
he  doubted  not,  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  them  : 
that,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  measure,  and  render  it 
beneficial  to  Christendom,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  all 
domestic  dissensions,  and  to  unite  themselves  firmly  in 
the  same  views  and  purposes  :  that  he  was  determined 
that  nothing  on  his  part  should  be  wanting  to  such  a  salu- 
tary end  ;  and,  provided  the  succession  were  preserved  in 
its  due  and  legal  course,  he  would  concur  in  any  expedient 
for  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion  :  that  the  further 
examination  of  the  popish  plot  and  the  punishment  of  the 
criminals  were  requisite  for  the  safety  both  of  king  and 
kingdom;  and  after  recommending  to  them  the  necessity 
of  providing,  by  some  supplies,  for  the  safety  of  Tangieis, 
he  proceeded  in  these  words  :  "  But  that  which  I  value 
above  all  the  treasure  in  the  world,  and  which  I  am  sure 
will  give  us  greater  strength  and  reputation  both  at  home 
and  abroad  than  any  treasure  can  do,  is  a  perfect  union 
among  ourselves.  Nothing  but  this  can  restore  the  king- 
dom to  that  strength  and  vigour  which  it  seems  to  have 
lost,  and  raise  us  again  to  that  consideration  which  Eng- 
land hath  usually  possessed.  All  Europe  have  their  eyes 
upon  this  assembly,  and  think  their  own  happiness  and 
misery,  as  well  as  ours,  will  depend  upon  it.  If  we 
should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  misunderstandings 
among  ourselves  to  that  degree  aj  would  render  our 
friendship  unsafe  to  trust  to,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at, 
if  our  neighbours  should  begin  to  take  new  resolutions, 
and,  perhaps,  such  as  may  be  fatal  to  us.  Let  us  tliere- 
fore  take  care  that  we  do  not  gratify  our  enemies,  and 
discourage  our  friends,  by  any  unseasonable  disputes.  If 
any  such  do  happen,  the  world  will  see  that  it  is  no  fault 
of  mine :  for  I  have  done  all  that  was  possible  for  me  to 
do,  to  keep  you  in  peace  while  I  live,  and  to  leave  you  so 
when  I  die.  But  from  so  great  prudence  and  so  good 
affection  as  yours,  I  can  fear  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  but  do 
rely  upon  you  all,  that  you  wdl  do  your  best  endeavours 
to  bring  this  parliament  to  a  good  and  happy  conclusion.'' 

All  these  mollifying  expressions  had  no  violence  of  the 
influence  with  the  Commons.  Every  step  Commons, 
which  they  took  betrayed  the  zeal  with  wnich  they  were 
animated.  They  voted  that  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  subject  to  petition  the  king  for  the  calling  and  silting 
of  parliament.  Not  content  with  this  decision,  which 
seems  justifiable  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  they  fell  with  the 
utmost  \'iolence  on  all  those  abhorrers,  who,  in  their  ad- 
dress,'-s  to  the  crown,  had  expressed  their  disapprobation 
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of  those  petitions.  They  did  not  reflect  that  it  was  as 
lawful  for  one  partv  of  men  as  for  another,  to  express  ll-.eir 
sense  of  public  affairs ;  and  that  the  best  established  right 
may,  in  particular  circumstances,  be  abused,  and  even  the 
exercise  of  it  become  an  object  of  abhorrence.  For  this 
offence,  they  expelled  Sir  Thomas  Wiihens.  They  ap- 
pointed a  commute  for  furlher  inquiry  into  such  members 
as  had  been  puilly  of  a  like  crime;  and  complaints  were 
lodged  against  Lord  Paston,  Sir  Robert  IVlalverer,  Sir 
Bryan  Stapleton,  Taylor,  and  Turner.  They  addressed 
the  king  against  Sir  George  Jefferies,  recorder  of  London, 
for  his  activity  in  the  same  cause ;  and  they  frightened 
him  into  a  resignation  of  his  office,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Sir  George  Treby,  a  great  leader  of  the  popular 
party.  Tliey  voted  an  impeachment  against  North,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  for  drawing  the  proclamation 
against  tumultuous  petitions  :  but  upon  examination  found 
the  proclamation  so  cautiously  worded,  that  it  afforded 
them  no  handle  against  him.  A  petition  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  king  from  Taunton.  "  How  dare  you  de- 
liver me  such  a  paper '."  said  the  king  to  the  person  who 
presented  it.  "  Sir,"  replied  lie,  "  my  name  is  Dare." 
For  this  saucy  reply,  but  under  other  pretences,  he  had 
been  tried,  fined,  and  committed  to  prison.  The  Commons 
now  addressed  the  king  for  his  liberty,  and  for  remitting 
bis  fine.  Some  printers  also  and  authors  of  seditious 
libels  they  took  under  their  protection. 

Great  numbers  of  the  abhorrers,  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, were  seized  by  order  of  the  Commons,  and  commit- 
ted to  custody.  The  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  had 
been  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  great  charter,  and  by  llie 
late  law  of  habeas  corpus,  was  every  day  violated  by  their 
arbitrary  and  capricious  commitments.  The  chief  jealousy, 
it  is  true,  of  the  Endish  constitution  is  naturally  and  justly 
directed  against  the  crown ;  nor  indeed  have  ihe  Com- 
mons any  other  means  of  securing  their  privileges  than  by 
commitments,  which,  as  they  cannot  beforehand  be  ex- 
actly determined  by  law,  must  always  appear,  in  some 
degree,  arbitrary.  Sensible  of  these  reasons,  the  people 
had  hitherto,  without  murmurine,  seen  this  discretionary 
power  exercised  by  the  House :  but  as  it  was  now  carried 
to  excess,  and  was  abused  to  serve  the  purposes  of  faction, 
great  complaints  against  it  were  heard  from  all  quarters. 
At  last  the  vigour  and  coiirase  of  one  Stowel  of  Exeter, 
an  abhorrer,  put  an  end  to  the  practice.  He  refused  to 
obey  the  sergeant-at-arms,  stood  upon  his  defence,  and 
said  that  he  knew  of  no  law  by  which  they  pretended  to 
commit  him.  Tlie  House,  finding  it  equally  dangerous  to 
proceed  or  to  recede,  got  ofl'  by  an  evasion  :  they  inserted 
m  their  votes,  that  Stowel  was  indisposed,  and  that  a 
month's  time  was  allowed  him  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health. 

But  the  chief  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
peared in  all  their  transactions  with  regard  to  the  plot, 
which  they  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeal  and  the  same 
credulity  as  their  predecessors.  They  renewed  the  former 
vote,  which  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  horrid  popish  plot ; 
and,  in  order  the  more  to  terrify  the  people,  they  e\en 
asserted  that,  notwithstanding  the  discovery,  the  plot  still 
subsisted.  They  expelled  Sir  Robert  Can,  and  Sir  Robert 
Yeomans,  who  had  been  complained  of  for  saying  that 
there  was  no  popish,  but  there  was  a  presbyterian,  plot. 
And  they  greatly  lamented  the  death  of  Bedloe,  whom 
they  called  a  material  witness,  and  on  whose  testimony 
they  much  depended.  He  had  been  seized  witli  a  fever 
at  Bristol ;  had  sent  for  Chief-justice  North ;  confirmed 
ail  his  former  evidence,  except  that  with  regard  to  the 
duke  and  the  queen ;  and  desired  North  to  apply  to  the 
king  for  some  money  to  relieve  him  in  his  necessities.  A 
few  days  after  he  expired  ;  and  the  whole  party  triumphed 
extremely  in  these  circumstances  of  his  death  :  as  if  such 
a  testimony  could  be  deemed  the  affirmation  of  a  dying 
roan,  as  if  his  confession  of  perjury  in  some  instances 
could  assure  his  veracity  in  the  rest,  and  as  if  the  perse- 
verance of  one  profligate  could  outweigh  the  last  words  of 
so  many  men,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that  of  popery. 

The  Commons  even  endeavoured,  by  their  countenance 
and  protection,  to  remove  the  extreme  infamy  with  which 
Dangerfield  was  loaded,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  capacity 
of  being  an  evidence.    Tlie  whole  tribe  of  informer-;  they 


applauded  and  rewarded ;  Jcnnison,  TurberviUe,  Dutdale, 
Smith,  La  Faria,  appeared  before  them ;  and  their  testi- 
mony, however  frivolous  or  absurd,  met  with  a  favourable 
reception :  the  king  was  applied  to  in  their  behalf  for 
pensions  and  pardons  :  their  narratives  were  printed  with 
that  sanction  which  arose  from  the  approbation  of  the 
House  :  Dr.  Tongue  was  recommei  dec!  for  the  first  con- 
siderable church  preferment  which  should  become  vacant. 
Considering  men's  determined  resolution  to  believe,  in- 
steadof  admiring,  that  a  palpable  falsehood  should  be  main- 
tained by  witi^esses,  it  may  justly  appear  wonderful,  that 
no  belter  evidence  was  ever  produced  against  the  catholics. 

The  principal  reasons,  which  still  support-  . 

ed  the  clamour  of  the  popish  plot,  were  the  '''^  "''""  '  ' 
apprehensions  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  resolution  embraced  by  their  leaders,  of 
excluding  him  from  the  throne.  Shaftesbury  and  many 
considerable  men  of  the  party,  had  rendered  themselves 
irreconcilable  with  him,  and  could  find  their  safety  no  way 
but  in  his  ruin.  Monmouth's  friends  hoped  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  ihat  prince  would  make  way  for  their  patron. 
The  resentment  against  the  duke's  apostasy,  the  love  of 
liberty,  the  zeal  for  religion,  the  attachment  to  faction,  all 
these  motives  incited  the  country  party.  And  above  all, 
what  supported  the  resolution  of  adhering  to  the  exclusion, 
and  rejecting  all  other  expedients  oft'ered,  was  tlie  hope  art- 
fully encouraged,  that  the  king  would  at  last  be  obliged  to 
yield  to  their  demand.  His  revenues  were  extremely  bur- 
dened ;  and  even  if  free,  could  scarcely  suffice  for  the  neces- 
sary charges  of  eovernment,  much  less  for  that  pleasure  and 
expense  to  which  he  was  inclined.  Though  he  had  with- 
drawn his  countenance  from  Monmouth,  lie  was  known 
secretly  to  retain  a  great  affection  for  him.  On  no  occa- 
sion had  he  ever  been  found  to  persist  obstinately  against 
difficulties  and  importunity.  And  as  his  beloved  mistress, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsnioutli,  had  been  engaged,  either  from 
lucrative  views,  or  the  hopes  of  making  the  succession 
fall  on  her  own  children,  to  unite  herself  with  the  popular 
party ;  this  incident  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  Jirog- 
nostic  of  their  success.  Sunderland,  secretary  of  stale, 
who  had  linked  his  interest  with  that  of  the  duchess,  had 
concurred  in  the  same  measure. 

But  besides  friendship  for  his  brother,  and  a  regard  to 
tlie  right  of  succession,  there  were  many  strong  reasons 
which  had  determined  Charles  to  persevere  in  opposing 
the  exclusion.  All  the  royalists  and  the  devotees  to  the 
church,  that  party  by  which  alone  monarchy  was  supported, 
regarded  the  right  of  succession  as  inviolable;  and  li" 
abandoned  by  the  king  in  so  capital  an  article,  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  they  would,  in  their  turn,  desert  his  cause, 
and  deliver  him  over  to  the  pretensions  and  usurpations  of 
the  country  party.  The  country  party,  or  the  whigs,  as 
they  are  called,  if  tliey  did  not  still  retain  some  propensity 
towards  a  republic,  were  at  least  affected  with  a  violent 
jealousy  of  regal  power ;  and  it  was  equally  to  be  dreaded, 
that  being  enraged  with  pa.st  opposition,  and  animated  by 
present  success,  they  would,  if  tney  prevailed  in  this  pre- 
tension, be  willing  as  well  as  able  to  reduce  the  preroga- 
tive within  very  narrow  limits.  All  menaces,  therefore, 
all  promises  were  again  employed  against  the  king's  reso- 
lution :  he  never  would  be  prevailed  on  to  desert  his 
friends,  and  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  liis  enemies. 
And  having  voluntarily  made  such  important  concessions, 
and  tendered,  over  and  over  again,  such  strong  limitations, 
he  was  well  pleased  to  find  them  rejected  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Ctmimons  ;  and  hoped  that,  after  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition had  spent  itself  in  fruitless  violence,  the  time  would 
come,  when  he  might  safely  appeal  against  his  parliament 
to  his  people. 

So  much  were  the  popular  leaders  determined  to  carry 
matters  to  extremities,  that  in  less  than  a  week  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  a  motion  was  made  for 
bringing  in  an  exclusion  bill,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  This  bill  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  former,  tut  in  two  articles,  which  showed  still 
an  increase  of  zeal  in  the  Commons :  the  bill  was  to  be 
read  to  the  people  twice  a-year  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom,  and  every  one  who  should  support  the  duke's 
title  was  rendered  incapable,  of  receiving  a  pardon  but  by 
act  of  parliament. 
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Tlie  debates  were  carried  on  with  srneat  violence  on  both 
sides.  The  bill  was  defended  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
had  now  n'si!;ne<l  his  office  of  allomey-ireneral,  bv  Lord 
Russel,  bv  Sir  Francis  Winninglon,  Sir  Hairv  C'apel,  Sir 
William  Vultenev,  by  Colonel  Titus,  Tieby,  Uambden, 
.  ^,  ^,  Moiita!;ue.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  l.eoline 
■  *"■  Jenkins,  secielary  of  state,  Sir  John  Eriiley, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  Hyde,  Seymour,  Temple. 
The  arg^itnents  transmitted  tous  may  be  reduced  to  the 
fqflowing  topics. 

AnmiKMib  for  '"  every  government,  said  the  exclusion- 
uMiuninsi lie  ists,  there  is  somewhere  an  authority  abso- 
tMlusioB.  jmg  jjjjii  supreme ;  nor  can  any  determina- 

tion, how  unusual  soever,  which  receives  the  sanction  of 
the  lesislaiure,  admit  aftenvards  of  dispute  or  c-ontrol. 
The  liberty  of  a  constitution,  so  far  from  diminishing  this 
absolute  power,  seems  rather  to  add  force  to  it,  and  to  give 
it  greater  inrtuence  over  the  (leople.  The  more  members 
of  the  state  concur  in  any  lesislalive  decision,  and  the  more 
free  their  voice,  the  less  likelihood  is  there  that  any  oppo- 
sition will  lie  made  to  those  measures  which  receive  the 
final  sanciion  of  their  authority.  In  England,  the  legis- 
lative power  is  lodged  in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
which  comprehend  every  order  of  the  community :  and 
there  is  no  pretext  for  exempting  any  circumstance  of 
government,  not  even  the  succession  of  the  crown,  from 
so  full  and  decisive  a  jurisdiction.  Even  express  declara- 
tions have,  in  this  particular,  been  made  of  parliamentary 
authority :  instances  have  occurred  where  it  has  been  ex- 
erted :  and  though  prudential  reasons  may  justly  be 
alleged  whv  such  innovations  should  not  be  attempted  but 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  the  power  and  right  are  for 
ever  vested  in  the  community.  But  if  any  occasion  can 
be  deemed  extraordinary,  if  any  emergence  can  require 
unusual  ex|^dients,  it  is  the  present ;  when  the  heir  of 
the  crown  has  renounced  the  relisioii  of  tlie  state,  and  has 
zealously  embraced  a  faith  totally  hostile  and  incompati- 
ble. A  pruice  of  that  communion  can  never  put  trust  in' 
a  people  so  prejudiced  against  him :  the  people  must  be 
equally  diffident  of  such  a  prince:  foreign  ana  destructive 
alliances  w-ill  seem  to  one  the  only  protection  of  his  throne: 
perpetual  jealousv,  opposition,  faction,  even  insurrections 
will  be  employed  by  the  other  as  the  sole  securities  for 
their  liberty  and  religion.  Though  theological  principles, 
when  set  in  opposition  to  passions,  have  often  small  influ- 
ence on  mankind  in  general,  still  less  on  princes;  yet 
when  they  become  symbols  of  faction,  and  marks  of  party 
distinctions,  they  concur  with  one  of  the  stron>;est  pas- 
sions in  the  human  frame,  and  are  then  capable  of  carrying 
men  to  the  greatest  extremities.  N'otwitlistanding  the  bet- 
ter judgment  and  milder  disposition  of  the  kin;;,  how  much 
has  the  influence  of  the  duke  already  disturbed  the  tenor 
of  government !  how  often  engaged  the  nation  into  mea- 
sures totally  destructive  of  their  foreign  interests  and  ho- 
nour, of  their  domestic  repose  and  tranquillity  !  The  more 
the  absurdity  and  incredibility  of  the  popish  plot  are  in- 
sisted on,  the  stronger  reason  it  affords  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  duke;  since  the  universal  belief  of  it  discovers  the 
extreme  antipathy  of  the  nation  to  his  religion,  and  the 
utter  impossibility  of  ever  bringins  them  to  acquiesce 
peaceably  under  the  dominion  of  such  a  sovereign.  The 
pnnce,  finding  himself  in  so  perilous  a  situation,  must  seek 
for  security  by  desperate  remedies,  and  bv  totally  subdu- 
ing the  privileges  of  a  nation  which  had  betraved  such 
hostile  dispositions  towards  himself,  towards  every  thins 
vvhich  he  deems  the  most  sacred.  It  is  in  vain  to  propose 
limitations  and  expedients.  Whatever  share  of  authority 
is  left  in  the  duke's  hands,  will  be  employed  to  the  desiruc- 
ticn  of  the  nation ;  and  even  the  additional  restraints,  bv 
discovering  the  public  diffidence  and  aversion,  will  serve 
him  as  incitements  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  entirely 
superior  and  independent.  And  as  the  laws  of  Enjland 
still  make  resistance  treason,  and  neither  do  nor  can  admit 
of  any  positive  exceptions;  what  follv  to  leave  the  king- 
dom in  so  [icrilous  and  absurd  a  situation ;  where  the 
greatest  virtue  will  he  exposed  to  the  most  severe  proscrip- 
tion, and  where  the  laws  can  only  be  saved  by  expedients, 
which  these  .same  laws  have  declared  the  highest  crime  and 
enormity. 
The  court  party  reasoned  in  an  opposite  manner.    .\n 


authority,  they  said,  wholly  absolute  and  uncontrollable  is 
a  mere  chimera,  and  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  any  human 
institutions.  All  government  is  founded  on  opinion  and  a 
sense  of  duty ;  and  wherever  the  supreme  magistrate,  by 
any  law  or  positive  prescription,  shocks  an  opinion  re- 
garded as  fundamenial,  and  establishetl  with  a  firmness 
equal  to  that  of  his  own  authority,  lie  subverts  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  he  himself  is  established,  and  can  no  longer 
hope  for  obedience.  In  European  monarchies,  the  right 
of  succession  is  justly  esteemed  a  fundamental ;  and  even 
thousrh  the  whole  leeislature  be  vested  in  a  single  person. 
It  would  never  be  permitted  him,  by  an  edict,  to  disinherit 
his  lawful  heir,  and  call  a  stranger  or  more  distant  relation 
to  the  throne.  Abuses  in  other  parts  of  government  are 
capable  of  redress,  from  more  dispassionate  inquiry  or 
better  information  of  the  sovereign,  and  till  then  ought 
patiently  to  be  endured  :  but  violations  of  the  right  of  suc- 
cession draw  such  terrible  consequences  after  them  as  are 
not  to  be  paralleled  by  anv  other  grievance  or  inconveni- 
ence. \'ainly  is  it  pleaded  that  England  is  a  mixed  mon- 
archy ;  and  that  a  law,  assented  to  by  king.  Lords,  and 
Commons,  is  enacted  by  the  concurrence  of  every  part  of 
the  state :  it  is  plain  that  there  remains  a  very  powerful 
party,  who  may  indeed  be  out-voted,  but  who  never  will 
deem  a  law,  subversive  of  hereditary  right,  anywise  valid 
or  obligatory.  Limitations,  such  as  are  proposed  by  the 
kins,  give  no  shock  to  the  constitution,  which,  in  many 
particulars,  is  already  limited  ;  and  they  may  be  so  calcu- 
lated as  to  sene  every  purpose  sought  for  by  an  exclusion. 
If  the  ancient  barriere  against  regal  authority  have  been 
able,  during  so  many  ages,  to  remain  impregnable;  how 
much  more  these  additional  ones,  which,  by  depriving  the 
monarch  of  power,  tend  so  far  to  their  own  security  !  The 
.same  jealousy  too  of  religion,  which  has  engaged  the  people 
to  lay  these  restraints  upon  the  successor,  will  extremely 
lessen  the  number  of  his  partisans,  and  make  it  utterly 
impracticable  for  him,  cither  by  force  or  artifice,  to  break 
the  fetters  imposed  upon  him.  The  king's  age  and  vigor- 
ous state  of  health  promise  him  a  long  life :  and  can  it  be 
prudent  to  tear  in  pieces  the  whole  state,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide against  a  contingency,  which,  it  is  very  likely,  may 
never  happen  ?  No  human  schemes  can  secure  ihe  public 
in  all  possible,  imaginable  events ;  and  the  bill  of  exclusion 
itself,  however  accurately  framed,  leaves  room  for  obvious 
and  natural  suppositions,  to  which  it  pretends  not  to  pro- 
vide any  remedy.  Should  the  duke  have  a  son,  after  the 
king's  death,  must  that  son,  without  any  default  of  his  o»vn, 
forfeit  his  title  ?  or  must  the  Princess  of  Orange  descend 
from  the  throne,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor? But  were  all  these  reasons  false,  it  still  remains  to 
be  considered  that,  in  public  deliberations,  we  seek  not  the 
expedient  which  is  best  in  itself,  but  the  best  of  such  as 
are  practicable.  The  king  willingly  consents  to  limita- 
tions, and  has  already  ofi'ered  some  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance :  but  he  is  determined  to  endure  any  ex- 
tremity rather  than  allow  die  right  of  succession  to  be 
invaded.  Let  us  beware  of  that  factious  violence,  which 
leads  to  demand  more  than  will  be  granted  ;  lest  we  lose 
the  advantage  of  those  beneficial  concessions,  and  leave 
the  nation,  on  the  king's  demise,  at  the  mercy  of  a  zealous 
prince,  irritated  with  the  ill  usage  which  he  imagines  he 
lias  already  met  with. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  reasoning  of  the  exclu- 
sionists  appeared  the  more  convincing ;  and  the  bill  passed 
by  a  great  majority.  It  was  in  the  House  of  Peers  that 
the  king  ex|>ected  to  oppose  it  with  success.  The  court 
party  was  there  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  carried  only  by  a 
majority  of  two,  to  pay  so  much  regard  to  the  bill  as  even 
to  commit  it.  When  it  came  to  be  debated, 
the  contest  was  violent.  Shafte.sbury,  Sun- 
derland, and  Essex  argued  for  it:  Halifax  chiefly  con- 
ducted the  debate  against  it,  and  displayed  an  extent  of 
capacity,  and  a  force  of  eloquence,  which  had  never  been 
surpassed  in  that  assembly.  He  was  animated,  as  well 
by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  as  by  a  rivalship  with  his 
uncle  Shaftesbury ;  whom,  during  that  day's  debate,  he 
si>i'med,  in  the  jiidgment  of  all,  to  have  totally  eclipsed. 
The  king  was  present  during  the  whole  debate,  which  w.is 
prolonged  till  eleven  at  night.  The  bill  was  |-xciiisioiit>ill 
thrown  out  by  a  considerable  mijority.     .\11       rfjcfiwi. 
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the  liisliops,  except  (lirtv,  voted  acaiiisl  it.  IV-siiles  llie 
intUieiice  of  llie  court  over  tlieiii,  the  cliuixli  of  Kii^IiuiiJ, 
thev  imasrined,  or  pteteiided,  was  in  f;reater  danger  froin 
llie"  prevalence  of  preshvU'riunism  than  of  popery,  which, 
though  favoured  liy  tlie  duke,  and  even  by  the  king,  was 
exlreincly  repiij;natil  to  tlie  genius  of  the  nation. 

The  Commons  discovered  much  ill-humour  upon  this 
disappointment.  'I'liey  immediately  voted  an  address  for 
the  removal  of  Halifax  from  the  king's  councils  and  pre- 
sence for  ever.  Though  the  pretended  cause  was  liis  ad- 
vising the  late  frequent  prorosalions  of  parliament,  the  real 
reason  was  apparently  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  ex- 
clusion bill.  When  the  king  applied  for  money  to  enable 
liim  to  maintain  Tangiers,  whicn  he  declared  his  present 
revenues  totally  unable  to  defend  ;  instead  of  complying, 
they  voted  such  an  address  as  was  in  reality  a  remon- 
strance, and  one  little  less  violent  than  that  famous  re- 
monstrance, which  ushered  in  the  civil  wars.  All  the 
abuses  of  government,  from  the  beginning  almost  of  the 
reign,  are  there  insisted  on  ;  the  Dutch  war,  the  alliance 
with  France,  the  prorogations  and  disso'utions  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  all  these  measures,  as  well  as  the  damnable 
and  hellish  plot,  are  there  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of 
papists,  it  was  plainly  insinuated  that  the  king  had,  all 
along,  lain  under  the  influence  of  that  party,  and  was  in 
reality  the  chief  conspirator  against  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  his  people. 

The  Commons,  though  they  conducted  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  exclusion  with  extreme  violence  and  even  im- 
prudence, had  yet  much  reason  for  the  jealousy  which  gave 
rise  to  it :  but  their  vehement  prosecution  of  the  popish 
plot,  even  after  so  long  an  interval,  discovers  such  a  spirit, 
either  of  credulity  or  injustice,  as  admits  of  no  apology. 
The  impeachment  of  the  catholic  lords  in  the  Tower  was 
revived  ;  and  as  Viscount  Stafford,  from  his  age,  infirmi- 
ties, and  narrow  capacity,  was  deemed  the  least  capable  of 
defending  himself,  it  was  determined  to  make  him  the  first 
victim,  that  his  condemnation  might  pave  the  way  for  a 
^  sentence  against  the  rest.  The  chancellor, 
now  created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  ap- 
pointed high  steward  for  conducting  the  trial. 

Trial  or  Three  witnesses  were   produced   against 

sutfocd ;  tiie  prisoner  ;  Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Turber- 
ville.  Oates  swore,  that  he  saw  Fenwick,  the  Jesuit,  de- 
bver  to  Stafford  a  commission  signed  by  De  Oliva,  general 
of  the  Jesuits,  appointing  him  paymaster  to  the  papal 
army,  which  was  to  be  levied  for  the  subduing  of  England  : 
for  this  ridiculous  imposture  still  maintained  its  credit 
with  the  Commons.  Dugdale  gave  testimony,  that  the 
prisoner  at  Tixal,  a  seat  of  Lord  Aston's,  had  endeavoured 
to  engage  him  in  the  design  of  murdering  the  king  ;  and 
had  promised  him,  besides  the  honour  of  being  sainted  hy 
the  church,  a  reward  of  500  pounds  for  that  service. 
Turbervillc  deposed,  that  die  prisoner,  in  his  own  house 
at  Paris,  had  made  him  a  like  proposal.  To  offer  money 
for  murdering  a  kins,  without  laving  down  any  scheme  by 
which  the  assassin  may  insure  some  probability  or  possi- 
bility of  escape,  is  so  incredible  in  itself,  and  may  so  easily 
be  maintained  by  any  prostitute  evidence,  that  an  accusa- 
tion of  that  nature,  not  accompanied  with  circumstances, 
ought  very  little  to  be  attended  to  by  any  court  of  judica- 
ture. But  notwithstanding  the  small  hold  which  the  wit- 
nesses afforded,  the  prisoner  was  able,  in  many  material 
particulars,  to  discredit  their  testimony.  It  was  sworn  by 
Dugdale,  that  Stafford  had  assisted  in  a  great  consult  of  the 
catholics  held  at  Tixal ;  but  Stafford  proved,  by  undoubted 
testimony,  that  at  the  time  assigned  he  was  in  Bath,  and 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Turberville  had  served  a  novi- 
ciate among  the  Dominicans;  but  having  desorled  the 
convent,  he  had  enlisted  as  a  trooper  in  the  French  army; 
and  being  dismissed  that  service,  lie  now  lived  in  London, 
abandoned  by  all  his  relations,  and  exposed  to  great 
poverty.  Stafford  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  this  gentle- 
man and  his  page,  that  Turberville  had  never,  either  at 
Paris  or  at  London,  been  seen  in  his  company  ;  and  it 
might  justly  appear  stranse,  that  a  person  who  had  so  im- 
portant a  secret  in  his  keeping,  was  so  long  entirely 
neglected  by  him. 

The  clamour  and  outrage  of  the  populace  during  the 
trial,  were  extreme :  great  abilities  and  eloquence  were 


displajH'il  by  lln  luiiiiuL'irs,  .Sir  Williain  Jones,  Sir  Francis 
Winnliigtun,  :nHl  Sii|i:iiit  .Mayiiard.  Vet  did  the  prisoner, 
under  all  tli(  si  il)s;i<iv:iiii  i;;c  s,  make  a  better  defence  than 
was  cxiiectid,  eiiliri  \>y  Ins  friends  or  his  enemies:  the 
unequal  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  a  plentiful 
source  of  compassion  to  every  mind  seasoned  with  hu- 
manity. He  represented  that  during  a  course  of  forty 
years,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he 
had,  through  many  dangers,  difficulties,  and  losses,  still 
maintained  his  loyalty :  and  was  it  credible,  that  now,  in 
his  old  age,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  but  dispirited  by 
infirmities,  he  would  belie  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
and  enga'j;e  against  his  royal  master,  from  whom  he  had 
ever  received  kind  treatment,  in  the  most  desperate  and 
most  bloody  of  all  conspiracies  ?  He  remarked  the  infamy 
of  the  witnesses;  the  contradictions  and  absurdities  of 
their  testimony  ;  the  extreme  indigence  in  which  they  had 
lived,  though  engaged,  as  they  pretended,  in  a  conspiracy 
with  kings,  princes,  and  nobles  ;  the  credit  and  opulence 
to  which  they  were  at  present  raised.  With  a  simplicity 
and  tenderness  more  persuasive  than  the  greatest  oratory, 
he  still  made  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  could  not 
forbear,  every  moment,  expressing  the  most  lively  surprise 
and  indignation  at  the  audacious  impudence  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

It  will  appear  astonishing  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Stafford 
himself,  that  the  Peers,  after  a  solemn  trial  of  six  days, 
should,  bv  a  majority  of  twenty-four  voices,  give  sentence 
against  him.  He  received,  however,  with  resignation,  the 
fatal  verdict.  God^s  lioli/  name  be  praised,  was  the  only 
exclamation  which  he  uttered.  \Vlien  the  high-steward 
told  him  that  the  Peers  would  intercede  with  the  king  for 
remitting  the  more  cruel  and  ignominious  parts  of  the  sen- 
tence, hanging  and  quarterins,  he  burst  into  tears  :  but  he 
told  the  Lords  tiiat  he  was  moved  to  this  weakness  by  his 
sense  of  their  goodness,  not  by  any  terror  of  that  fate 
which  he  was  doomed  to  suffer. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  Charles,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  had  remitted  to  Stafford  the  hanging  and  quarter- 
ing, the  two  sheriffs.  Bethel  and  Cornish,  indulging  their 
own  republican  humour,  and  complying  with  the  preva- 
lent spirit  of  their  party,  ever  jealous  of  monarchy,  started 
a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  king's  power  of  exercising  even 
this  small  decree  of  lenity.  "  Since  he  cannot  pardon  the 
whole,"  said  they,  "  hovv  can  he  have  power  to  remit  any 
part  of  the  sente'nce  ?"  They  proposed  the  doubt  to  both 
Houses  :  the  Peers  pronounced  it  superfluous  ;  and  even 
the  Commons,  apprehensive  lest  a  question  of  this  nature 
might  make  vvay  for  Stafford's  escape,  gave  this  singular 
answer ;  "  This  House  is  cimtent,  that  the  sheriffs  dp 
execute  William,  late  Viscount  Stafford,  by  severing  his 
head  from  his  bodv  onUj."  Nothing  can  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  fury  of  the  times,  than  that  Lord  Russel,  not- 
withstanding the  virtue  and  humanity  of  his  character, 
seconded  in  the  House  this  barbarous  scruple  of  the 
sheriffs. 

In  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execution, 
manv  efforts  were  made  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the  in- 
firmand  aired  prisoner,  and  to  bring  him  to  some  confes- 
sion of  the  treason  for  which  he  was  condemned.  It  was 
even  rumoured,  that  he  had  confessed  ;  and  the  zealous 
partymen,  who,  no  doubt,  had  secretly,  notwithstanding 
their  credulity,  entertained  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
realitv  of  the  jiopish  conspiracy,  expressed  great  triumph 
on  the  occasion.  But  Stafford,  when  again  called  before 
the  House  of  Peers,  discovered  many  schemes,  which  had 
been  laid  by  himself  and  others  for  procuring  a  toleration 
to  the  catholics,  at  least  a  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws 
enacted  against  them  :  and  he  protested  that  this  was  the 
sole  treason  of  which  he  had  ever  been  guilty. 

Stafford  now  prepared  himself  for  death  with  the  intre- 
pidity which  became  his  birth  and  station,  and  which  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  innocence  and  integrity  which, 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  had  ever  maintained  : 
his  mind  seemed  even  to  collect  new  force  from  the  vio- 
lence and  oppression  under  which  he  laboured.  When 
going  to  execution,  he  called  for  a  cloak  to  tou,  Der. 
defend  himself  against  the  rigour  of  the  and  exicuiion. 
season  :  "  Perhaps,"  snid  he,  "  I  may  shake  with  cold; 
but  I  trust  in  God,  not  for  fear."     '"'"  'li°  ^-if"''!  1".  ■■""- 


On  the  scaffold  lie  con- 
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tiiiued,  with  reiterated  and  earnest  asseverations,  to  make 
prolestiitions  of  his  innocence :  all  Ins  fervour  was  exer- 
ciseil  on  that  point :  when  he  mentioned  tlie  witnesses, 
whose  perjuries  had  bereaved  him  of  life,  his  expressions 
■  were  full  of  mildness  and  of  charity.  lie  solemnly  dis- 
avowed all  those  immoral  principles  which  over-zealous 
protestants  had  ascribed,  without  distinction,  to  the  church 
of  Rome:  and  he  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  time  was  now 
approachinc,  when  the  present  delusion  would  be  dissi- 
;).tted ;  and  when  the  force  of  truth,  thousih  late,  would 
engage  the  whole  world  to  make  reparation  to  his  injured 
honour. 

The  (opulare,  who  had  exulted  at  Stafford's  trial  and 
condemnation,  were  now  melted  into  tears  at  the  sight  of 
that  tender  fortitude  which  shone  forth  in  each  feature, 
and  motion,  and  accent  of  this  aged  noble.  Their  pro- 
found silence  was  only  interrupted  by  sighs  and  groans. 
With  difficultv  they  found  speech  to  assent  to  those  pro- 
testations of  innocence,  which  he  frequently  repeated  : 
"  We  believe  you,  my  lord  !  God  bless  you,  my  lord  !"' 
These  expressions,  with  a  faltering  accent,  flowed  from 
them.  Tlie  executioner  himself  was  touched  with  svm- 
pathy.  Twice  he  lifted  up  the  axe,  with  an  intent  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow;  and  as  often  felt  his  resolution  to 
foil  him.  A  deep  sigh  was  heard  to  accotnpany  his  last 
effort,  which  laid  Stafford  for  ever  at  rest.  All  the  spec- 
tators seemed  to  feel  tlie  blow.  And  when  the  head  was 
held  up  to  tiiem  with  the  usual  cry,  Tliis  is  the  hemi  of  a 
Iruitor,  no  clamour  of  assent  was  uttered.  Pity,  remorse, 
and  astonishment,  had  taken  possession  of  every  heart,  and 
displayed  itself  in  every  countenance. 
C  This  is  the  last  blood  which  was  shed  on  account  of  the 
\  popish  plot :  an  incident  which,  for  the  credit  of  t'  e  na- 
1  lion,  it  were  better  to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion  ;  but  which 
I  it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate,  as  well  to  maintain  the  truth 
I  of  history,  as  to  warn,  if  possible,  their  posterity  and  all 
mankind  never  again  to  fall  into  so  shameful,  so  barbar- 
ous a  delusion. 
''''The  execution  of  Stafford  gratified  the  prejudices  of  the 
country  party ;  but  it  contributed  nothing  to  their  power 
and  security  :  on  the  contrary,  by  exciting  commiseration, 
it  tended  still  further  to  increase  that  disbelief  of  the 
whole  plot,  which  began  now  to  prevad.  The  Commons, 
therefore,  not  to  lose  the  present  opportunity,  resolved  to 
make  both  friends  and  enemies  sensible  of  their  power. 
They  passed  a  bill  for  easing  the  protestant  dissenters,  and 
for  repealing  the  persecuting  statute  of  the  tliirtv-fifth  of 
Elizabeth  :  this  laudable  bill  was  likewise  carried" through 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  chief  justice  was  very  ob- 
ijoxious  for  dismissing  the  grand  jurv  in  an  iiTCgular  man- 
ner, and  thereby  disappointing'  that  bold  measure  of 
Shaftesbury  and  his  friends,  who  had  presented  the  duke 
as  a  recusant.  For  this  crime  the  Commons  s?nt  up  an 
impeachment  against  him;  as  also  against  Jones  and 
Weston,  two  of  the  judges,  who,  in  some  speeches  from 
the  bench,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  give  to  many  of  the  first 
reformers  the  appellation  of  fanatics. 

The  king,  in  rejecting  the  exclusion  bill,  had  sheltered 
himself  securely  behind  the  authoritv  of  the  House  of 
Peers  :  and  the  Commons  had  been  deprived  of  the  usual 
pretence,  to  attack  the  sovereign  himself,  under  colour  of 
attacking  his  ministers  and  counsellors.  In  prosecution, 
however,  of  the  scheme  which  he  h.ad  formed,  of  throwing 
the  blame  on  the  Commons  in  case  of  anv  rupture,  he 
made  them  a  new  speech.  After  warning  them,  that  a 
neglect  of  this  opportunity  would  never  be  retrieved,  he 
added  these  words  :  "  I  did  promise  you  the  fullest  satis- 
fiction,  which  your  hearts  could  wish,  for  the  securitv  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  to  concur  with  you  in  anv 
remedies  which  might  consist  with  preser\-iiig  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown  in  its  due  and  legal  course  of  descent. 
I  do  again,  with  the  same  reservations,  renew  die  same 
promises  to  you :  and  being  thus  ready  on  my  part  to  do 
all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  me,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  you,  as  soon  as  mav  be,  how  far 
I  shall  be  assisted  by  you,  and  what  it  is  you  desire 
from  me." 

The  most  reasonable  objection  against  the  limitations 
proposed  by  the  king,  is,  that  they  introduced  too  con- 
siderable an  innovation  in  the  government,  and  almojt 


totally  annihilated  the  power  of  the  future  monarch.  But 
considering  the  present  disposition  of  the  Commons  and 
their  leaders,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that  this  objection 
would  have  small  weight  with  them,  and  that  their  dis- 
gust against  the  court  would  rather  incline  them  to 
diminish  than  support  regal  authority.  They  still  honed, 
from  the  king's  urgent  necessities  and  his  usual  facility, 
that  he  wouU  throw  himself  wholly  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  thus,  without  waiting  for  the  accession  of  the 
duke,  they  might  immediatelv  render  themselves  absolute 
masters  of  the  government.  The  Commons,  violence  of  tiie 
therefore,  besides  insisting  still  on  the  ex-  Commmis. 
elusion,  proceeded  to  bring  in  bills  of  an  important,  and 
some  of  them  of  an  alarming,  nature :  one  to  renew  the 
triennial  act,  which  had  been  so  inadvertently  repealed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i-eign  :  a  second  to  make  the  office  of 
judge  during  good  behaviour  :  a  third  to  declare  the  levy- 
ing of  money  without  consent  of  parliament  to  be  high 
treason  :  a  fourth  to  order  an  association  for  the  safety  of 
his  majesty's  person,  for  defence  of  the  protestant  religion, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  subjects  against  all 
invasions  and  opposition  whatsoever,  and  for  preventing 
the  Duke  of  Yorlc  or  any  papist  from  succeeuing  to  the 
crown.  The  memory  of  the  covenant  was  too  recent  for 
men  to  overlook  the  consequences  of  such  an  association : 
and  the  king,  who  was  particularly  conversant  in  Davila, 
could  not  fail  of  recollecting  a  memorable  foreign  instance, 
to  fortify  this  domestic  experience. 

The  Commons  also  passed  many  votes,  which,  though 
they  had  not  the  authority  of  laws,  served  however  to  dis- 
cover ttie  temper  and  disposition  of  the  House.  They 
\oted,  that  whoever  had  advised  his  majesty  to  refuse  the 
exclusion  bill,  were  promoters  of  popery,  and  enemies  to 
the  king  and  kingdom.  In  another  vote,  they  named  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  Feversham, 
and  Halifax,  Laurence  Hyde,  and  Edward  Seymour,  as 
those  dangerous  enemies  ;  and  they  requested  his  majesty 
to  remove  them  from  his  person  and  councils  for  ever: 
they  voted  that,  till  the  exclusion  bill  were  passed,  they 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
grant  the  king  any  manner  of  supply.  And  lest  he  should 
be  enabled,  by  any  other  expedieit,  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, and  preserve  himself  independent,  they  passed 
another  vote,  in  which  they  declared  that  whoever  should 
hereafter  lend,  bv  way  of  advance,  any  money  upon  those 
branches  of  the  lying's  revenue,  arising  from  customs,  ex- 
cise, or  hearth-monev,  should  be  judged  a  hinderer  of  the 
sitting  of  parliament,  and  be  responsible  for  the  same  in 
parliament. 

The  king  might  presume  that  the  Peers,  who  had 
rejected  the  exclusion  bill,  would  still  continue  to  defend 
the  throne,  and  that  none  of  the  dangerous  bills,  intro- 
duced into  the  other  House,  would  ever  be  presented  for 
tlie  roval  assent  and  approbation.  But  as  there  remained 
no  hopes  of  bringing  the  Commons  to  any  better  temper, 
and  as  their  further  silting  served  only  to  keep  faction 
alive,  and  to  perpetuate  the  general  ferment  of  the  nation, 
he  came  secretly  to  a  resolution  of  proroguing  them. 
Thev  got  intelligence  about  a  quarter  of  an  ^ 
hour  before  the  black  rod  came  to  the  door,  loih'.ian.' 
Not  to  lose  such  precious  time,  thev  passed  pissotuiinn  of 
in  a  tumultuous  manner  some  extraordinarv 
resolutions.  Tliey  voted.  That  whoever  advised  his  ma- 
jeslv  to  prorogue  this  parliament  to  any  other  purpose 
than  in  order  to  pass  the  bill  of  exclusion,  was  a  betrayer 
of  the  king,  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  England ;  a  promoter  of  the  French  interest,  and  a 
pensioner  of  France  :  That  thanks  be  given  to  the  city  of 
London  for  their  manifest  loyalty,  and  for  their  care  and 
vigilance  in  the  preservation  of  the  king,  and  of  the  pro- 
testant religion  :  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
the  city  was  burned  in  the  year  1666  by  the  papists,  de- 
signing thereby  to  introduce  arbitrary  power  and  popery 
into  the  kingdom  :  That  bumble  application  be  made  lb 
his  majestv  for  restoring  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  to  all 
his  oftices'and  commands,  from  which  it  appears  to  the 
House,  he  had  been  removed  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
of  York  :  and.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  protestant  dissenters  upon  the  penal 
laws  is  at  that  time  grievous  to  the  subject,  a  weakening 
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to  the  protestant  interest,  an  encouragement  of  popery,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  passed  some  laws  of  no  great  importance : 
but  the  bill  tor  repealing  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth,  he 
privately  ordered  the  clerk  of  tlie  crown  not  to  present  to 
him.  By  this  artifice,  which  was  equally  disobliging  to 
the  country  party  as  if  the  bill  had  been  rejected,  and  at 
the  same  time  implied  some  timidity  in  the  king,  that 
salutary  act  was  for  the  present  eluded.  The  king  had 
often  of  himself  attempted,  and  sometimes  by  irregular 
means,  to  give  indulgence  to  nonconformists  :  but  besides 
that  he  had  usually  expected  to  comprehend  the  catholics 
in  this  liberty,  the  present  refractory  disposition  of  the 
sectaries  had  "much  incensed  him  against  them ;  and  he 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep  them  still  at  mercy. 

The  last  votes  of  the  Commons  seemed  to  be  an  attempt 
of  forming  indirectly  an  association  against  the  crown, 
after  they  found  that  their  association  bill  could  not  pass: 
the  dissenting  interest,  the  city,  and  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, they  endeavoured  to  connect  with  the  country 
party.  A  civil  war  indeed  never  appeared  so  likely  as  at 
present;  and  it  was  high  time  for  the  king  to  dissolve  a 
parliament,  which  seemed  to  have  entertained  such  dan- 
gerous projects.  Soon  after,  he  summoned  another. 
Though  he  observed,  that  the  country  party  had  esta- 
blished their  interest  so  strongly  in  all  the  electing  bo- 
roughs, that  he  could  not  hope  for  any  disposition  more 
favourable  in  the  new  parliament,  this  expedient  was  still 
a  prosecution  of  his  former  project,  of  trying  every  method 
by  which  he  might  form  an  accommodation  with  the 
Commons:  and  if  all  failed,  he  hoped  that  he  could  the 
better  justify  to  his  people,  at  least  to  his  party,  a  final 
breach  with  them. 

It  had  ahvavs  been  much  regretted  by  the  royalists, 
during  the  civil  wars,  that  the  long  parliament  had  been 
assembled  at  Westminster,  and  had  thereby  received  force 
and  encouragement  from  the  vicinity  of  a  potent  and  fac- 
tious city,  which  had  zealously  embraced  tlieir  party. 
Though  the  king  was  now  possessed  of  guards,  which  in 
some  measure  overawed  the  populace,  he  was  determined 
still  further  to  obviate  all  inconveniences  ;  and  he  sum- 
moned the  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford.  The  city 
of  London  showed  how  just  judgment  he  had  formed  of 
their  dispositions.  Besides  re-electing  the  same  members, 
thev  voted  thanks  to  them  for  their  former  behaviour,  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  depth  of  the  linrrid  and  fietlis/i 
popish  plot,  and  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  ruin  and  misery  impending  over  the 
nation.  Monmouth  with  fifteen  Peers  presented  a  peti- 
tion against  assembling  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  "  where 
the  two  Houses,"  diey  said,  "  could  not  be  in  safety  ;  but 
would  be  easily  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  papists  and 
their  adherents,  of  whom  too  many  had  crept  into  his 
majesty's  guards."  These  insinuations,  which  pointed  so 
evidently  at  the  king  himself,  were  not  calculated  to  per- 
suade him,  but  to  inflame  the  people. 

Tlie  exclusionists  might  have  concluded,  both  from  the 
king's  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament,  and  from  his 
summoning  of  the  present  to  meet  at  Oxford,  that  he  was 
determined  to  maintain  his  declared  resolution  of  reject- 
ing their  favourite  bill :  but  thev  still  flattered  themselves 
that  his  urgent  necessities  would  influence  his  easy  tem- 
per, and  finally  gain  them  the  ascendant.  The  leaders 
came  to  parliament,  attended  not  only  by  their  servants, 
but  by  numerous  bands  of  their  partisans.  The  four  city 
members  in  particular  were  followed  by  great  multitudes, 
wearing  ribbons,  in  which  were  woven  these  words,  Nn 
popery!  no  slavery!  The  king  had  his  guards  regularly 
mustered  :  his  party  likewise  endeavoured  to  make  a  show 
of  tlieir  strength  :  and  on  the  whole,  the  assembly  at  Ox- 
ford rather  bore  the  appearance  i  f  a  tumultuous  Polish 
diet,  than  of  a  regular  English  parliament. 

.,     ,  The  king,  who  had  hitherto  employed  the 

March  CJ.  ,  ■  .         ii   L-   •         i- 

most  gracious  expressions  to  all  his  parli.a- 

meiiLs,  particularly  the  two  last,  thought  proper  to  address 

liiniself  to  the   present  in   a  more  authoritative  manner. 

Ke«p»riiamcnt  He  complained   of  t!ie  iinwarrantable  pio- 

ai  oxiorii.       ceedings  of  the  former  House  of  Commons  ; 

and  said  that,  as  he  would  never  use  arbitrary  government 

himself,  neither  would  he   ever  sufllir   it   in  others.     By 


calling,  however,  this  parliament  so  soon,  he  had  suffi- 
ciently shown  that  no  past  irregularities  could  inspire  him 
with  a  prejudice  against  those  assemblies.  He  now  afford- 
ed them,  he  added,  yet  another  opuortunity  of  providing 
for  the  public  safety  ;  and  to  all  the  world  had  given  one 
evidence  more,  that  on  his  part  he  had  not  neglected  the 
duty  incumbent  on  him. 

The  Commons  were  not  overawed  by  the  magisterial 
air  of  the  king's  speech.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
the  same  members ;  they  chose  the  same  speaker ;  and 
they  instantly  fell  into  the  same  measures,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Da'nby,  the  repeal  of  the  prosecuting  statute  of 
Elizabeth,  the  inquiry  into  the  popish  plot,  and  the  bill  of 
exclusion.  So  violent  were  they  on  this  last  article,  that 
no  other  expedient,  however  |ilausible,  could  so  much  as 
be  hearkened  to.  Ernley,  one  of  the  king's  ministers, 
proposed  that  the  duke  should  be  banished,  during  life, 
five  hundred  miles  from  England,  and  that  on  the  king's 
demise  the  next  heir  should  be  constituted  regent  with 
reeal  power  :  yet  even  this  expedient,  which  left  the  duke 
only  the  bare  title  of  king,  could  not,  though  seconded  by 
Sir'Thomas  Lyttleton  and  Sir  Thomas  Mompesson,  obtain 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  past  disappointments  of 
the  country  party,  and  the  opposition  made  by  the  court, 
had  only  renderecl  them  more  united,  more  haughty,  and 
more  determined.  No  method  but  their  own,  of  excluding 
the  duke,  could  give  them  any  .satisfaction. 

There  was  one  Fitz-harris,  an  Irish  catholic,  Fit^-iiaiTis's 
who  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  Duchess  <■»"=■ 
of  Portsmouth's  acquaintance,  and  had  been  very  busy  in 
conveying  to  her  intelligence  of  any  libel  written  by  the 
country  party,  or  of  any  designs  entertained  against  her  or 
against  the  court.  For  services  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps 
too,  from  a  regard  to  his  father,  Sir  Edward  Fitz-harris, 
who  had  been  an  eminent  royalist,  he  had  received  from 
the  king  a  present  of  250  pounds.  This  man  met  with  one 
Everard,  a  Scotchman,  a  spy  of  the  exclusionists  and  an 
informer  concerning  the  popish  plot ;  and  he  engaged  him 
to  «Tite  a  libel  against  the  king,  the  duke,  and  the  whole 
administration.  What  Fitz-harris's  intentions  were,  can- 
not well  be  ascertained  ;  it  is  probable,  as  he  afterwards 
asserted,  that  he  meant  to  carry  this  libel  to  Jiis  patron, 
the  duchess,  and  to  make  a  merit  of  the  discovery.  Eve- 
rard, who  suspected  some  other  design,  and  who  was  well 
pleased,  on  his  side,  to  have  the  merit  of  a  discovery  with 
Iiis  patron*,  resolved  to  betray  his  friend  :  he  posted  Sir 
William  Waller,  a  noted  justice  of  peace,  and  two  persons 
more,  behind  the  hangings,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing  the  whole  transaction.  The  libel, 
sketched  out  by  Fitz-harris,  and  executed  partly  by  him, 
partly  by  Everard,  was  the  most  furious,  indecent,  and 
outrageous  performance  imaginable;  and  such  as  was 
fitter  to  hurt  than  serve  any  party,  which  should  be  so  im- 
prudent as  to  adopt  it.  Waller  carried  the  intelligence  to 
the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for  committing  Fitz- 
harris,  who  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Finding  himself  now  delivered 
over  to  the  law,  he  resolved  to  pay  court  to  the  popular 
party,  who  were  alone  able  to  protect  him,  and  by  whom 
he  observed  almost  all  trials  to  be  governed  and  directed. 
He  affirmed,  that  he  had  been  emoloyed  by  the  court  to 
write  the  libel,  in  order  to  throw  tne  odium  of  it  on  the 
exclusionists  :  but  this  account,  which  was  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  he  disgraced  by  circumstances  which 
are  altogether  absurd  and  improbable.  The  intention  of 
the  ministers,  he  said,  was  to  send  about  copies  to  all  the 
heads  of  the  country  party  ;  and  the  moment  they  received 
them,  they  were  to' be  aiTested,  and  a  conspiracy  to  be 
imputed  to  them.  That  he  might  merit  favour  by  still 
more  important  intelligence,  he  commenced  a  discoverer 
of  the  great  popish  plot ;  and  he  failed  not  to  confirm  all 
the  tremendous  circumstances  insisted  on  by  his  prede- 
cessors. He  said,  that  the  second  Dutch  war  was  entered 
into  with  a  view  of  extirpating  the  protestant  religion,  both 
abroad  and  at  home :  that  Father  Parry,  a  Jesuit,  on  the 
disappointment  bv  the  peace,  told  him,  that  the  catholics 
resoUed  to  murder  the  king,  and  had  even  engaged  the 
quten  in  that  design ;  that  the  envoy  of  Modena  offered 
him  10,000  pounds  to  kill  the  king,  and  upon  his  refusal, 
the  envoy  said  that  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine,  who  was  as 
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exporl  at  poisoniiii;  as  lier  sister,  llic  Countess  of  Soissons, 
would,  with  a  little  phial,  execute  that  desisiu ;  that  upon 
the  kind's  death,  the  army  in  Flanders  was  to  come  over 
and  massacre  the  protestants ;  that  money  was  raised  lu 
Italy  for  recruits  and  supplies,  and  there  should  be  no 
more  parliaments  ;  and  that  the  duke  was  privy  to  this 
whole  plan,  and  had  even  entered  into  the  dcsii;n  of  God- 
frey's murder,  which  was  executed  in  the  manner  related 
by  Prance. 

The  popular  leaders  had,  all  along,  been  very  desirous 
of  havinj;  an  accusation  against  the  duke ;  and  though 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  in  their  first  evidence,  had  not  dared 
to  go  so  far,  both  Dugdale  and  Dangerfield  had  afterwards 
been  encouraged  to  supply  so  material  a  defect,  by  com- 
prehending him  ill  the  conspiracy.  The  Commons,  there- 
fore, finding  that  Fitz-harris  was  also  willing  to  serve  this 
purpose,  were  not  ashamed  to  adopt  his  evidence,  and  re- 
solved for  that  end  to  save  him  from  the  destruction  with 
which  he  w;is  at  present  threatened.  The  king  had  re- 
moved him  from  tlie  city-prison,  where  he  was  exposed  to 
be  tampered  with  by  the  exclusionists  ;  had  sent  him  to 
the  Tower ;  and  had  ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted  by  an 
indictment  at  common  law.  In  order  to  prevent  his  trial 
and  execution,  an  impeachment  was  voted  by  the  Com- 
mons against  liim,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  That  they 
might  show  the  greater  contempt  of  the  court,  tliev  ordereu, 
by  way  of  derision,  that  the  impeacliment  should  be  car- 
ried up  by  Secretary  Jenkins ;  who  was  so  provoked  by 
the  intended  affront,  that  he  at  first  refused  obedience ; 
though  afterwards  being  threatened  with  commitment,  he 
w;is  induced  to  comply.  The  Lords  voted  to  remit  the 
aHair  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  before  whom,  as  the 
attornev-general  informed  them,  it  was  already  determined 
to  try  Vitz-harris.  The  Commons  maintained,  tliat  the 
I'eers  were  obliged  to  receive  every  impeachment  from  the 
Commons ;  and  this  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
instance  of  their  refusal :  they  therefore  voted,  tliat  the 
Lords,  in  rejecting  their  impeachment,  had  denied  justice, 
and  had  violated  the  constitution  of  parliament.  They 
also  declared,  that  whatever  inferior  court  should  proceed 
against  Fitz-harris,  or  any  one  that  lay  under  impeach- 
ment, would  be  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  privilege.  Great 
lieats  were  likely  to  ensue  ;  and  as  the  king  saw  no  appear- 
ance of  any  better  temper  in  the  Commons,  he  gladly  laid 
Parliament  dis-  ''old  of  the  Opportunity,  afforded  by  a  quar- 
solieil.  fel  between  the  two  Houses  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  The  secret  was  so 
well  kept,  that  the  Commons  had  no  intimation  of  it,  till 
the  black  rod  came  to  their  door,  and  summoned  them  to 
attend  the  king  at  the  House  of  Peers. 

Tins  vigorous  measure,  though  it  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, excited  such  astonishment  in  the  country  party,  as 
deprived  them  of  all  spirit,  and  reduced  them  to  absolute 
despair.  They  were  sensible,  though  too  late,  that  the 
king  had  finally  taken  his  resolution,  and  was  determined 
to  endure  any  extremity  radier  than  submit  to  those  terms 
which  they  had  resolved  to  impose  upon  him.  Thev 
found,  that  he  had  patiently  waited  till  affairs  should  come 
to  full  maturity  ;  and  having  now  engaged  a  national  party 
on  his  side,  had  boldly  set  his  enemies  at  defiance :  no 
parliament,  they  knew,  would  be  summoned  for  some 
years  ;  and  during  that  long  interval,  the  court,  though 
perhaps  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  party,  yet  being  possessed 
of  all  authority,  would  have  every  advantage  over  a  body 
dispersed  and  disunited.  These  reflections  crowded  upon 
every  one  ;  and  all  the  exclusionists  were  terrified,  lest 
Charles  should  follow  the  blow  by  some  action  more  vio- 
lent, and  immediately  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  opposition  to  his  measures.  The  king, 
on  his  part,  was  no  less  apprehensive  lest  despair  might 
prompt  them  to  have  recourse  to  force,  and  make  some 
sudden  attempt  unon  his  person.  Both  parlies  therefore 
hurried  from  Oxford  ;  and  in  an  instant,  that  city,  so 
crowded  and  busy,  was  left  in  its  usual  emptiness  and 
tranquillity. 

The  coiirt  partv  gathered  force  from  the  dispersion  and 
astonishment  of  their  antagonists,  and  adhered  more  firmly 
to  the  king,  whose  resolutions,  they  now  saw,  could  he 
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against  and  aggravated ;  and  even  the  reality  of  the  plot, 
that  great  engine  of  their  authority,  was  openly  called  in 
question.  The  clergy  especially  were  busy  in  this  great 
revolution  ;  and  being  moved,  partly  by  tlieir  own  fears, 
partly  by  the  insinuations  of  the  court,  they  represented 
all  tlieir  antagonists  as  sectaries  and  republicans,  ;and  re- 
joiced in  escaping  those  perils,  which  they  believed  to  have 
been  hanging  over  them.  Principles  the  most  opposite  to 
civil  liberty  were  every  where  enforceil  from  the  pulpit, 
and  adopted  in  numerous  addresses;  where  the  king  was 
flattered  in  his  present  measures,  and  congratulated  on  his 
escape  from  parliaments.  Could  words  have  been  de- 
peiiaed  on,  the  nation  appeared  to  lie  running  fast  into 
voluntary  servitude,  and  seemed  even  ambitious  of  resign- 
ing into  tlie  king's  hands  all  the  privileges  transmitted  to 
them,  through  so  many  ages,  by  tlieir  gallant  ancestors. 

But  Charles  had  sagacity  enough  to  distinguish  between 
men's  real  internal  sentiments,  and  the  language  which 
zeal  and  opposition  to  a  contrary  faction  may  sometimes 
extort  from  them.  Notwithstanding  all  these  professions 
of  duty  and  obedience,  he  was  resolved  not  to  trust,  for  a 
long  time,  the  people  with  a  new  election,  but  to  depend 
entirely  on  his  own  economy  for  alleviating  tlio.se  neces- 
sities under  which  he  laboured.  Great  retrenchments  were 
made  in  the  household :  even  his  favourite  navy  was  neg- 
lected :  Tangieis,  though  it  had  cost  great  sums  of  money, 
was  a  few  years  after  abandoned  and  demolished.  The 
mole  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  the  garrison  being 
brought  over  to  England,  served  to  augment  that  small 
army,  which  the  kino;  relied  on,  as  the  solid  basis  of 
his  authority.  It  had  been  happy  for  the  nation,  had 
Charles  used  his  victory  with  justice  and  moderation 
equal  to  the  prudence  and  dexterity  with  which  he  ob- 
tained It. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  court,  was  the  trial  of  Fitz- 
harris.  Doubts  were  raised  by  the  jury  with  regard  to 
their  power  of  trying  him,  after  the  concluding  vote  of  the 
Commons  :  but  the  judges  took  upon  them  to  decide  the 
question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  jury  were  obliged  to 
proceed.  The  writing  of  the  libel  was  clearly  proved  upon 
Fitz-harris  :  the  only  question  was  with  regard  to  his  inten- 
tions. He  asserte<l,  that  he  was  a  spy  of  the  court,  and 
had  accordingly  carried  the  libel  to  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  ne  was  desirous  that  the  jury  should,  in  this 
transaction,  consider  him  as  a  cheat,  not  as  a  traitor.  He 
failed  however  somewhat  in  the  proof;  and  was  brought  in 
guilty  of  treason  by  the  jury. 

Finding  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  he 
now  retracted  all  his  former  impostures  with  regard  to  the 
popish  plot,  and  even  endeavoured  to  atone  for  them  by 
new  impostures  against  the  country  party.  He  affirmed, 
that  these  fictions  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the 
suggestions  and  artifices  of  Treby  the  recorder,  and  of 
Bethel  and  Cornish,  the  two  sherifls  :  this  account  he  per- 
sisted in  even  at  his  execution  ;  and  though  men  knew, 
that  nothing  could  be  depended  on,  which  came  from  one 
so  corrupt,  and  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour ;  yet  were 
they  inclined,  from  his  perseverance,  to  rely  somewhat 
more  on  his  veracity  in  these  last  asseverations.  Cut  it 
appears  that  his  wife  had  some  connexions  with  Mrs. 
Wall,  the  favourite  maid  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  : 
and  Fitz-harris  hoped,  if  he  persisted  in  a  story  agreeable 
to  the  court,  that  some  favour  might,  on  that  account,  be 
shown  to  his  family. 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on  the  several  lights  in  which 
this  story  has  been  represented  by  the  opposite  factions. 
The  country  party  affirmed,  that  litz-liarris  had  been- em- 
ployed by  the  court,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of  the 
libel  on  the  exclusionists,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  a  pro- 
testant  plot :  the  court  party  maintained,  that  the  exclu- 
sionists had  found  out  Fitz-harris,  a  spy  of  the  ministers, 
and  had  set  him  upon  this  undertaking,  from  an  intention 
of  loading  the  court  with  the  imputation  of  such  a  design 
upon  the  exclusionists.  Hather  than  acquit  their  anlago- 
nisls,  both  sides  were  willing  to  adopt  an  account  the 
most  intricate  and  incredible.  It  was  a  strange  situation, 
ill  which  the  people  at  this  time  were  placed  ;  to  be  every 
day  torture<l  with  these  perplexed  stones,  and  inflamed 
with  such  dark  suspicions  against  their  fellow-citizens. 
This  was  no  less  than  the  fifteenth  false  plot,  or  sham-plot, 
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as  ihey  were  then  called,  with  whicli  the  court,  it  was 
iniaijined,  had  endeavoured  to  load  thuir  adversaries.-^ 

The  country  party  had  intended  to  make  use  of  Fitz-harris's 
evidence  arainst  the  duke  and  the  catholics  ;  and  his  exe- 
cution was  therefore  a  great  mollification  to  them.  But 
the  king  and  his  ministers  were  resolved  not  to  be  con- 
tented with  so  slender  an  advantage.  They  were  deter- 
mined to  pursue  the  viclory,  and  to  employ  ajainst  the 
exclusionisls  those  very  oHensive  arms,  however  unfair, 
which  that  party  had  laid  up  in  store  against  their  antago- 
nists. The  whole  gsuig  of  spies,  witnesses,  informers,  sub- 
orners, who  had  so  long  been  supported  and  encouraged 
by  the  leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was 
entirely  master,  turned  short  upon  their  old  patrons,  and 
ofl'ered  their  se^^•ice  to  the  ministers.  To  the  disgrace  of 
the  court  and  of  the  aiie,  lliey  were  received  with  hearty 
welcome ;  and  their  testimony,  or  rather  perjury,  made  use 
of  in  order  to  commit  legal  murder  upon  the  opposite 
party.  With  an  air  of  triumph  and  derision  it  was  asked, 
'•  Are  not  these  men  good  witnesses,  who  have  established 
the  popish  plot,  upon  whose  testimony  Stafford  and  so 
many  catholics  have  been  executed,  and  whom  you  your- 
selves have  so  long  celebrated  as  men  of  credit  and  vera- 
city ?  You  have  admitted  them  into  your  bosom  :  they 
are  best  acquainted  with  your  treasons  :  they  are  deter- 
mined in  another  shape  to  serve  their  king  and  country  : 
and  you  cannot  complain,  that  the  same  measure,  which 
you  meted  to  others,  should  now,  by  a  righteous  doom  or 
vengeance,  be  measured  out  to  you."  ^ 

It  IS  certain,  that  the  principle  of  retaliation  may  sen-e 
in  some  cases  as  a  full  apology,  in  others  as  an  alleviation, 
for  a  conduct  which  would  other\vise  be  exposed  to  great 
blame.  But  these  infamous  arts,  which  poison  justice  in 
its  very  source,  and  break  all  the  bands  of  human  society, 
are  so  detestable  and  dangerous,  that  no  pretence  of  re- 
taliation can  be  pleaded  as  an  apology  or  even  an  allevia- 
tion of  the  crime  incurred  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
preater  indignation  the  king  and  his  ministers  felt,  when 
formerly  exposed  to  the  perjuries  of  abandoned  men,  the 
more  reluctance  should  they  now  have  discovered  against 
employing  the  same  instruments  of  vengeance  upon  their 
antagonists.  — 

The  first  person,  on  whom  the  ministers  fell,  was  one 
College,  a  London  joiner,  who  had  become  extremely 
noted  for  his  zeal  against  popery,  and  was  much  connected 
with  Shaftesbury  and  the  leaders  of  the  country  party  :  for 
as  they  relied  much  upon  the  populace,  men  of  College's 
rank  and  station  were  useful  to  them.  College  had  been 
in  Oxford,  armed  with  sword  and  pistol,  during  the  sitting 
of  the  parliament ;  and  this  was  made  the  foundation  of 
his  cnme.  It  was  pretended  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
entered  into  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and  detain  him  in 
confinement,  till  he  should  make  the  concessions  demand- 
ed of  him.  The  sheriflTs  of  London  were  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  court;  and  it  was  not  strange,  that  the  grand 
jury  named  by  them  rejected  the  bill  against  College. 
The  prisoner  was  therefore  sent  to  Oxford,  where  the 
treason  was  said  to  have  been  committed.  Lord  Norris,  a 
courtier,  was  sheriff'  of  the  county:  and  the  inhabitants 
were  in  general  devoted  to  the  court  party.  A  jury  was 
named,  consisting  entirely  of  royalists;  and  though  they 
were  men  of  credit  and  character,  yet  such  was  the  factious 
rage  which  prevailed,  that  little  justice  could  be  expected 
by  the  prisoner.  Some  papers,  containing  hints  and  direc- 
tions for  his  defence,  were  taken  from  him,  as  he  was 
conducted  to  his  trial :  an  iniquity,  which  some  pretended 
to  justify  by  alleging,  that  a  like  violence  had  been  prac- 
tised ag;iinst  a  prisoner  during  the  fury  of  the  popish  plot. 
Such  wild  notions  of  retaliation  were  at  that  time  propa- 
gated by  the  court  party. 

The  witnesses  produced  against  College  were  Dugdale, 
Turbenille,  Ha\ nes.  Smith  ;  men  who  had  before  given 
evidence  against  the  catholics;  and  whom  the  jury,  for 
that  very  reason,  regarded  as  the  most  perjured  villains. 
College,  though  beset  "ith  so  many  toils,  and  oppressed 
with  so  many  iniquities,  defended  himself  with  spirit, 
courage,  capacity,  presence  of  mind ;  and  he  invalidated 
the  evidence  of  tlie  crown,  by  convincing  arguments  and 
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undoubted  testimony  :  yet  did  the  jury,  after  half  an  hour's 
deliberation,  bring  in  a  verdict  against  him.    The  inhuman 
spectators  received  the  verdict  with  a  shout  of  applause : 
but  the  prisoner  was  nowise  dismayed.     At  his  execution, 
he  maintained  the  same  manly  fortitude,  and  still  denied 
the  crime  imputed  to  him.      His  whole  conduct  and  de- 
meanour prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  led  astray  only  by 
the  fuiy  of  the  times,  and  to  have  been  governed  by  an  I 
honest,  but  indiscreet,  zeal  for  his  country  and  his  religion.  1 
Thus  the  two  parties,  actuated  by   mutual  rage,  but  1 
cooped  up  withiii  the  narrow  limits  of  the  law,  levelled  \ 
with  poisoned  daggers  the  most  deadly  blows  against  each 
others  breast,  and  buried  in  their  factious  divisions  all  re- 
gard to  truth,  honour,  and  humanity. 
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Whex  the  cabal  entered  into  the  mysteri-  state  of  affairs 
ous  alliance  with  France,  they  took  care  to  ">  Ireland, 
remove  the  Duke  of  Ormond  from  the  committee  of 
foreign  affairs;  and  nothing  tended  further  to  increase  the 
national  jealousy,  entertained  against  the  new  measures, 
than  to  see  a  man  of  so  much  loyalty,  as  well  as  probity 
and  honour,  excluded  from  public  councils.  They  had 
even  so  great  interest  with  the  king  as  to  get  Ormond  re- 
called from  the  government  of  Ireland  ;  and  Lord  Robarts, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Radnor,  succeeded  him  in  that  important 
employment.  Lord  Berkeley  succeeded  Robarts  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  Berkeley.  At  last,  in  the  year  1677,  Charles 
cast  his  eye  again  upon  Ormond,  whom  he  had  so  long 
neglected;  and  sent  him  over  lieutenant  to  Ireland.  "I 
have  done  every  thing,"  said  the  king,  "  to  disoblige  that 
man  ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  him  my  enemy." 
Ormond,  during  his  disgrace,  had  never  joined  the  mal- 
contents, nor  encouraged  those  clamours,  which,  with  too 
mucli  reason,  but  often  for  bad  purposes,  were  raised 
ainiinst  the  king's  measures.  He  even  thought  it  his  duty, 
regularly,  though  with  dignity,  to  pay  his  court  at  \\  hile- 
hall ;  and  to  prove  that  Ins  attachments  were  founded  on 
gratitude,  inclination,  and  principle,  not  on  any  temporary 
advantages.  All  the  expressions,  which  dropped  from  him, 
while  neglected  by  the  court,  showed  more  of  good  humour, 
than  any  prevalence  of  spleen  and  indignation.  "  I  can  do 
you  no  senice,"  said  he  to  his  friends.  "  I  have  only  the 
power  left  by  my  applications  to  do  you  some  hurt." 
"hen  Colonel  Carv'  Dillon  solicited  him  to  second  his 
pretensions  for  an  office,  and  urged  that  he  had  no  friends 
but  God  and  his  grace  :  "  Alas  !  poor  Caiy,"  replied  the 
duke,  '■  I  pity  thee  :  thou  couldst  not  have  two  friends 
that  possess  less  interest  at  court."  "  I  am  thrown  by," 
said  he  on  another  occasion,  "like  an  old  rusty  clock  ;  yet 
even  that  neglected  machine,  twice  in  twenty-four  hours, 
points  right." 

On  such  occasions,  when  Ormond,  from  decency,  paid 
his  attendance  at  court,  the  king,  equally  ashamed  to 
show  him  civility  and  to  neglect  him,  was  abashed  and 
conCouniled.  "Sir,"  said  the  profligate  Buckingham,  "  I 
wish  to  know  whether  it  be  the  Duke  of  Ormond  that  is 
out  of  favour  with  your  majesty,  or  your  majesty  with  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  ;  for,  of  the  two,  you  seem  the  most  out 
of  countenance." 

\A  hen  Charles  found  it  his  interest  to  show  favour  to  the 
old  royalists,  and  to  the  church  of  England,  Ormond,  who 
was  much  revered  In'  that  whole  party,  could  not  fail  of 
recovering,  together  with  the  government  of  Ireland,  his 
former  credit  and  authority.  His  administration,  when 
lord  lieutenant,  corresponded  to  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life;  and  tended  equally  to  promote  the  interests  of  pruice 
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and  people,  of  prolestaiit  and  catholic.  Ever  firmly  at- 
tachecl  to  the  established  religion,  he  was  able,  even  during 
those  jealous  times,  to  escape  suspicion,  though  he  grati- 
fied not  vulijar  prejudices  by  any  persecution  of  the  popisli 
party,  lie  increased  the  revenue  of  Ireland  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a-year:  he  maintained  a  regular 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  :  he  supported  a  well-disciplined 
militia  of  twenty  thousand  :  and  though  the  act  of  settle- 
ment had  so  far  been  infringed,  that  catholics  were  per- 
muted to  live  in  corporate  towns,  they  were  guarded  with 
so  careful  an  eye,  tliat  tlie  most  timorous  protestant  never 
appreliended  any  danger  from  them. 

Tlie  chief  object  of  Essex's  ambition  was  to  return  to 
the  station  of  lord  lieutenant,  where  he  had  behaved  with 
honour  and  integrity  :  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  bore 
an  extreme  hatred  to  Ormond,  Doth  from  personal  and 
party  considerations  :  the  great  aim  of  the  anti-courtiers 
was  to  throw  reHections  on  every  part  of  the  king's  go- 
verninent.  It  could  be  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  to  learn,  that  his  administration  was  attacked  in 
parliament,  particularly  by  Shaftesbury ;  but  he  had  the 
satisfection,  at  the  same  time,  to  hear  of  the  keen,  though 
polite,  defence,  made  by  his  son,  the  generous  Ossory. 
Afler  justifying  several  particulars  of  Ormond's  adminis- 
tration against  that  intriguing  patriot,  Ossory  proceeded  in 
the  following  words :  "  Having  spoken  of  what  tlie  lord 
lieutenant  has  done,  I  presume  with  the  same  truth  to  tell 
your  lordships  what  he  has  not  done.  He  never  advised 
the  breaking  of  the  triple  league ;  he  never  advised  the 
shutting  up  of  the  exchequer ;  he  never  advised  the  decla- 
ration for  a  toleration ;  he  never  advised  the  falling  out 
with  the  Dutch  and  the  joining  with  France :  ho  was  not 
the  autlior  of  that  most  excellent  position,  Deknda  est 
Carthti^n,  that  Holland,  a  protestant  country,  should,  con- 
trary to  the  true  interests  of  England,  be  totally  destroyed. 
I  beg  that  your  lordships  will  be  so  just  as  to  judge  of  my 
father  and  all  men,  according  to  tneir  actions  and  their 
counsels."  These  few  sentences,  pronounced  by  a  plain 
gallant  soldier,  noted  for  probity,  had  a  surprising  effect 
upon  the  audience,  and  confounded  all  the  rhetoric  of  his 
eloquent  and  factious  adversary.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  esteemed  the  former  character  as  much  as  he  despised 
the  latter,  could  not  forbear  congratulating  by  letter  the 
Earl  of  Ossory  on  this  new  species  of  victory  which  he  had 
obtained. 

Ossory,  though  he  ever  kept  at  a  distance  from  faction, 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom ;  though  he 
never  made  any  com])liance  with  the  corrupt  views  of  the 
court,  was  beloved  and  respected  by  the  king.  A  uni- 
versal grief  appeared  on  his  death,  which  happened  about 
this  time,  and  which  the  populace,  as  is  usual  wherever 
they  are  much  affected,  foolishly  ascribed  to  poison.  Or- 
mond bore  the  loss  with  patience  and  dignity;  though  he 
ever  retained  a  pleasing,  however  melancholy,  sense  of  the 
signal  merit  of  Ossory.  "  1  would  not  exchange  my  dead 
son,"  said  he,  "  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom." 

These  particularities  may  appear  a  digression ;  but  it  is 
with  pleasure,  I  otvn,  that  I  relax  myself  for  a  moment  in 
the  contemplation  of  these  humane  and  virtuous  charac- 
ters, amidst  that  scene  of  fury  and  faction,  fraud  and 
violence,  in  which  at  present  our  narration  has  unfor- 
tunatelv  engaged  us. 

Besides  the  general  interest  of  the  country  party  to  de- 
cry the  conduct  of  all  the  king's  ministers,  the  prudent  and 
peaceful  administration  of  Ormond  was  in  a  particular 
manner  displeasing  to  them.  In  England,  where  the 
catholics  were  scarcely  one  to  a  hundred,  means  had  been 
found  to  excite  a  universal  panic,  on  account  of  insurrec- 
tions, and  even  massacres,  projected  by  that  sect ;  and  it 
could  not  but  seem  strange  that  in  Ireland,  where  they  ex- 
ceeded the  protestants  six  to  one,  there  should  no  synij)- 
toms  appear  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy.  Such  an 
incident,  when  duly  considered,  might  even  in  England 
shake  the  credit  of  the  plot,  and  diminish  the  authority  of 
those  leaders,  who  had  so  long,  with  such  industry,  incul- 
cated the  belief  of  it  on  the  nation.  Rewards,  therefore, 
were  published  in  Ireland  to  any  that  would  bring  in- 
telligence or  become  witnesses ;  and  some  profligates  were 
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sent  over  to  that  kingdom,  with  a  commission  to  seek  out 
evidence  against  the  catholics.  Under  pretence  of  search- 
ing for  arms  or  papers,  they  broke  into  houses,  and  ])lun- 
deied  them  ;  they  threw  innocent  men  into  prison,  and  took 
bribes  for  their  release  :  and  after  all  their  diligence,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  that  country,  commonly  fertile  enough 
in  witnesses,  could  furnish  them  with  any  fit  for  their 
purpose. 

At  last,  one  Fitzgerald  appeared,  followed  by  Ivey,  San- 
son, Dennis,  Bourke,  two  JMacnamaras,  and  some  others,  i 
These  men  were  immediately  sent  over  to  England  ;  and  j 
though  they  possessed  neither  character  sufficient  to  gain  j 
belief  even  for  truth,  nor  sense  to  invent  a  credible  false- 
hood,  they  were  caressetl,  rewarded,  supported,  and  recom- 
mended ty  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.     Oliver  I'lunket,  the 
titular  primate  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  peaceable  dispositions, 
was  condemned  and  executed  upon  such  testimony.    And 
the  Oxford  parliament  entered  so  far  into  the  matter  as  to 
vote,  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  in  the  reality  of  the 
horrid  and   damnable    Irish    (ilot.      But  such   decisions, 
though  at  first  regarded  as  infallible,  had  now  lost  much 
of  their  authority  ;  and  the  public  still  remained  somewhat 
indifferent  and  incredulous. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  and  Vjie  subse- 
quent victory  of  the  royalists,  Shaftesbury's  evidences,  with 
Turberville,  Smith,  and  others,  addressed  themselves  to  the  ' 
ministers,  and  gave  information  of  high  treason  against 
their  former  patron.  It  is  sufficiently  scandalous,  that  in- 
telligence, conveyed  by  such  men,  should  have  been  attend- 
ed to ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  court 
agents,  nay  the  ministers,  nay  the  king  himself,'  went 
further,  and  were  active  in  endeavouring,  though  in  vain, 
to  find  more  reputable  persons  to  support  the  blasted 
credit  of  the  Irish  witnesses.  Shaftesbury  was  committed 
to  prison,  and  his  indictment  was  presented  to  the  grand 
jury.  The  new  sheriffs  of  London,  Shute  and  Pilkington, 
were  engaged  as  deeply  as  their  predecessors  in  the  country 
party  ;  and  they  tooK  care  to  name  a  jury  devoted  to  the 
same  cause  :  a  precaution  quite  necessary,  when  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  find  men  indifferent  or  attached  to 
neither  party.  As  far  as  swearing  could  go,  the  treason 
was  clearly  proved  against  Shaftesbury  ;  or  rather  so  clear- 
ly as  to  merit  no  kind  of  credit  or  attention,  shariesbur^r 
That  veteran  leader  of  apaity,  inured  from  his  acquiuej. 
early  youth  to  faction  and  intrigue,  to  cabals  and  conspi- 
racies, was  represented  as  opening  without  reserve  liis 
treasonable  intentions  to  these  obscure  banditti,  and  throw- 
ing out  such  violent  and  outrageous  reproaches  upon  the 
king,  as  none  but  men  of  low  education,  like  themselves, 
could  be  supposed  to  employ.  The  draft  of  an  association, 
it  is  true,  against  popery  and  the  duke,  was  found  in 
Shaftesbury's  cabinet;  and  dangerous  inferences  might  be 
drawn  from  many  clauses  of  that  paper.  But  it  did  not 
appear,  that  it  had  been  framed  by  Shaftesbury,  or  so  much 
as  approved  by  him.  And  as  projects  of  an  association 
had  been  proposed  in  parliament,  it  wa.s  very  natural  for 
this  nobleman,  or  his  correspondents,  to  be  thinking  of 
some  plan,  which  it  might  be  proper  to  lay  before  that  as- 
sembly. The  grand  jury,  therefore,  after  weighing  all  these 
circumstances,  rejected  the  indictment;  and  the  people, 
who  attended  the  hall,  testified  their  joy  by  the  loudest 
acclamations,  which  were  echoed  throughout  the  whole 
city. 

About  this  time  a  scheme  of  oppression  was  laid  in 
Scotland,  after  a  manner  still  more  flagrant,  against  a 
nobleman  much  less  obnoxious  than  Shaftesbury  ;  and  as 
that  country  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  total  subjec- 
tion, the  project  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed. 

The  Earl  of  Argyle,  from  his  youth,  had  , 

distinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty,  and  his  ''^' "  '"' ■ 
attachment  to  the  royal  family.  Though  his  father  was 
head  of  the  covenanters,  he  himself  refused  to  concur  in 
any  of  their  measures  :  and  when  a  commission  of  colonel 
was  given  him  by  the  convention  of  states,  he  forebore  to 
act  upon  it,  till  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  king.  By  his 
respectful  behaviour,  as  well  as  by  his  services,  he  made 
himself  acceptable  to  Charles,  when  that  prince  was  in 
Scotland :  and  even  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  all  the 
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inisfortuiies  which  attended  the  royal  cause,  could  not  en- 
yage  him  to  desert  it.  Under  Middlelon,  he  obstinately 
persevered  to  harass  and  infest  the  victorious  English  ;  and 
It  was  not  till  he  received  orders  from  that  general,  that  he 
would  submit  to  accept  of  a  capitulation.  Such  jealousy 
of  his  loyal  attachments  was  entertained  by  the  common- 
wealth and  protector,  tliat  a  pretence  was  soon  after  fallen 
upon  to  commit  him  to  prison  ;  and  his  confinement  was 
rigorously  continued  till  tno  restoration.  Tlie  king,  sensible 
of  liis  services,  had  remitted  to  him  his  father's  forfeiture, 
and  created  him  Earl  of  Argyle  ;  and  when  a  most  unjust 
sentence  was  passed  upon  him  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
Charles  had  anew  remitted  it.  In  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  reign,  Argyle  behaved  himself  dutifully ;  and  though 
he  seemed  not  disposed  to  go  all  lengths  witn  the  court,  he 
always  appeared,  even  in  his  opposition,  to  be  a  man  of 
mild  dispositions  and  peaceable  deportment. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  at  Edinburgh  this  summer, 
and  the  duke  was  appointed  commissioner.  Besides  grant- 
ing money  to  the  kmg,  and  voting  the  indefeasible  right  of 
succession,  this  parliament  enacted  a  test,  which  all  per- 
sons, possessed  of  offices,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical, 
were  bound  to  take.  In  this  test,  the  king's  supremacy 
was  asserted,  the  covenant  renounced,  passive  obedience 
assented  to,  and  all  obligations  disclaimed  of  endeavouring 
any  alteration  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  test,  as  proposed  by  the  courtiers; 
but  the  country  party  proposed  also  to  insert  a  clause, 
which  could  not  with  decency  be  refused,  expressing  the 
person's  adherence  to  the  protestant  religion.  The  whole 
was  of  an  enormous  length,  considered  as  an  oath ;  and 
what  was  worse,  a  confession  of  faith  was  there  ratified, 
which  had  been  imposed  a  little  after  the  Reformation,  and 
which  contained  many  articles  altogether  forgotten  by  the 
parliament  and  nation.  Among  others,  the  doctrine  of  re- 
sistance was  inculcated ;  so  that  the  test,  being  voted  in  a 
hurry,  was  found  on  examination  to  be  a  medley  of  contra- 
diction and  absurdity.  Several  persons,  the  mo.st  attached 
to  the  crown,  scrupled  to  take  it :  the  bishops  and  many  of 
the  clergy  remonstrated  :  the  Earl  of  Queensberry  refused 
to  swear,  except  he  might  be  allowed  to  add  an  explana- 
tion ;  and  even  the  privy  council  thought  it  necessary  to 
publish,  for  general  satisfaction,  a  solution  of  some  difficul- 
ties attending  the  test. 

Tliough  the  courtiers  could  not  reject  the  clause  of  ad- 
hering to  the  protestant  religion,  they  proposed,  as  a  neces- 
sary mark  of  respect,  that  all  princes  of  the  blood  should 
be  exempted  from  taking  the  oath.  This  exception  was 
zealously  opposed  by  Argyle  ;  who  observed  that  the  sole 
danger  to  be  dreaded  for  the  protestant  religion  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  perversion  of  the  royal  family.  By  insisting 
on  such  topics,  he  drew  on  himself  the  secret  indignation 
of  the  duke,  of  which  he  soon  felt  the  fatal  consequences. 

When  Argyle  took  the  test  as  a  privy-counsellor,  he 
subjoined,  in  the  duke's  presence,  an  explanation,  which 
he  had  before-hand  communicated  to  that  prince,  and 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  approved  by  him.  It  was 
in  these  words :  "  I  have  considered  the  test,  and  am  very 
desirous  of  giving  obedience  as  far  as  I  can.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  parliament  never  intended  to  impose  con- 
tradictory oaths:  therefore,  I  think,  no  man  can  explain  it 
but  for  himself.  Accordingly,  I  take  it  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  the  protestant  religion.  And  I  do 
declare,  that  I  mean  not  to  bind  myself,  in  my  station, 
and  in  a  lawful  way,  from  wishing  and  endeavouring  any 
alteration,  which  I  think  to  the  advantage  of  church  or 
state,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  protestant  religion  and  mv^ 
loyalty  :  and  this  I  understand  as  a  part  of  my  oath." 
The  duke,  as  was  natural,  heard  these  words  with  great 
tranquillity ;  no  one  took  the  least  offence :  Argyle  was 
admitted  to  sit  that  day  in  council :  and  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  that  a  capital  offence  had  been  committed, 
where  occasion  seemed  not  to  have  been  given,  so  much 
as  for  a  frown  or  reprimand.  _    ; 

Argyle  was  much  surprised,  a  few  days  after,  to  find 
that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  committing  him  to  prison  ; 
that  he  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  leasing-making,  and 
perjury  ;  and  that  from  these  innocent  words  an  accusation 
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was  extracted,  by  which  he  was  to  forfeit  honours,  life, 
and  fortune.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  particulars,  where 
the  iniquity  of  the  whole  is  so  apparent.  Though  the 
sword  of  justice  was  displayed,  even  her  semblance  was 
not  put  on ;  and  the  forms  alone  of  law  were  jjreserved, 
in  order  to  sanctify,  or  rather  aggravate,  the  oppression. 
Of  five  judges,  three  did  not  scruple  to  find  the  guilt  of 
treason  and  leasing-making  to  be  incurred  by  the  prisoner : 
a  jury  of  fifteen  noblemen  gave  verdict  against  him:  and 
the  king,  being  consulted,  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  pro- 
nounced ;  but  the  execution  of  it  to  be  suspended  till 
further  orders. 

It  was  pretended  by  the  duke  and  his  creatures,  that 
Argyle's  life  and  fortune  were  not  in  any  danger,  and  that 
the  sole  reason  for  pushing  the  trial  to  such  extremities 
against  him,  was  in  order  to  make  him  renounce  some 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  which  gave  his  family  a  dangerous 
authority  in  the  highlands,  and  obstructed  the  course  of 
public  justice.  But  allowing  the  end  to  be  justifiable,  the 
means  were  infamous ;  and  such  as  were  incompatible, 
not  only  with  a  free  but  a  civilized  government.  Argyle 
had  therefore  no  reason  to  trust  any  longer  to  the  justice  or 
mercy  of  such  enemies  :  he  made  his  escape  from  prison  ; 
and  till  he  should  find  a  ship  for  Holland,  he  concealed 
himself  during  some  time  in  London.  The  king  heard  of 
his  lurkmg-place,  but  would  not  allow  him  to  be  arrested.'' 
All  the  parts,  however,  of  his  sentence,  as  far  as  the  go- 
vernment in  Scotland  had  power,  were  rigorously  exe- 
cuted ;  his  estate  confiscated,  his  arms  reversed  and  torn. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  genuine  passion  state  of  affairs 
for  liberty  was  at  this  time  totally  extin-  '"  Scotland, 
guished  in  Scotland  :  there  was  only  preserved  a  spirit  of 
mutiny  and  sedition,  encouraged  by  a  mistaken  zeal  for 
religion.  Cameron  and  Cargil,  two  furious  preachers, 
went  a  step  beyond  all  their  brethren  :  they  publicly  ex- 
communicated the  king  for  his  tyranny  and  his  breach  of 
the  covenant ;  and  they  renounced  all  allegiance  to  him. 
Cameron  was  killed  by  the  troops  in  an  action  at  Airs- 
Moss  ;  Cargil  was  taken  and  hanged.  Many  of  their 
followers  were  tried  and  convicted.  Their  lives  were 
offered  them  if  tliey  would  say,  God  save  the  king :  but 
they  would  only  agree  to  pray  for  his  repentance.  This 
obstinacy  was  much  insisted  on  as  an  apologv  for  the 
rigours  of  the  administration  :  but  if  duly  considered,  it 
will  rather  afford  reason  for  a  contrary  inference.  Such 
unhappy  delusion  is  an  object  rather  of  commiseration 
than  of  anger :  and  it  is  almost  impossible  that  men  could 
have  been  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  frenzy,  unless  pro- 
voked by  a  long  train  of  violence  and  oppression. 

As  the  king  was  master  in  England,  and  a  t,  ^n 
no  longer  dreaded  the  clamours  of  the  coun-  '  ' 
try  party,  he  permitted  the  duke  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and 
was  soon  after  prevailed  on  to  allow  of  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  of  his  bearing  a  part  in  the  administration.  The 
duke  went  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  bring  up  his  family, 
and  settle  the  government  of  that  country  ;  and  he  chose 
to  take  his  passage  by  sea.  The  ship  struck  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  was  lost :  the  duke  escaped  in  the  barge  ;  and 
it  is  pretended  that,  while  many  persons  of  rank  and  quality 
were  drowned,  and  among  the  rest  Hyde,  his  hrother-in- 
law,  he  was  very  careful  to  save  several  of  his  dogs  and 
priests :  for  these  two  species  of  favourites  are  coupled 
together  by  some  writers.  It  has  likewise  been  asserted, 
that  the  barge  might  safely  have  held  more  persons,  and 
that  some  who  swam  to  it  were  thrust  off,  and  even  their 
hands  cut,  in  order  to  disengage  them.  But  every  action 
of  every  eminent  person,  during  this  period,  is  so  liable 
to  bemisinterpretedand  misrepresented  by  faction,  that  we 
ought  to  be  verv  cautious  in  passing  judjjment  on  too 
slight  evidence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  sailors  on  board 
the  ship,  though  they  felt  themselves  sinking,  and  saw 
inevitable  death  before  their  eyes,  yet,  as  soon  as  they 
observed  the  duke  to  be  in  safety,  gave  a  loud  shout,  in 
testimony  of  their  joy  and  satisfaction. 

The  duke,  during' his  abode  in  Scotland,  had  behaved 
with  great  civility  towards  the  gentry  and  nobility;  and 
by  his  courtly  demeanour  had  much  won  upon  their  affec- 
tions :  but  his  treatment  of  the  enthusiasts  was  still  some- 
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what  rigorous ;  and  in  many  instances  he  appeared  to  be 
a  man  of  a  severe,  if  not  an  unrelenting  temper.  It  is 
even  asserted,  that  he  sometimes  assisted  at  tlie  torture  of 
criminals,  and  looked  on  with  tranquillity,  as  if  he  were 
considering  some  curious  experiment.'  He  left  the  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  E;>il  of  Aberdeen,  chancellor, 
and  the  Earl  of  Queensberrv,  treasurer.  A  very  arbitrary 
spirit  appeared  in  their  administration :  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Weir  was  tried,  because  he  had  kept  company 
with  one  who  had  been  in  rebellion  ;  thougli  that  person 
had  never  been  marked  out  by  process  or  proclamation. 
The  inferences  upon  which  Weir  was  condemned  (for  a 
prosecution  by  the  government  and  a  condemnation  were 
in  Scotland  the  same  thing)  hung  upon  each  other  after 
the  following  manner :  no  man,  it  w:is  supposed,  could 
have  been  in  a  rebellion  without  being  exposed  to  suspi- 
cion in  the  neighbourhood  :  if  the  neighbourhood  had 
suspected  him,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  each  individual 
had  likewise  heard  of  the  grounds  of  suspicion  :  every 
man  was  bound  to  declare  to  the  government  his  suspicion 
against  every  man,  and  to  avoid  the  company  of  traitors ; 
to  fail  in  this  duty  was  to  participate  in  the  treason :  the 
conclusion  on  the  whole  was.  You  have  conversed  with  a 
rebel;  therefore  you  are  yourself  a  rebel.  A  reprieve  was, 
witli  some  difficulty,  procured  for  \\  eir  ;  but  it  was  seri- 
ously determined  to  make  use  of  the  precedent.  Courts 
of  judicature  were  erected  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  and  a  strict  inquisition  carried  on  against  ttiis 
new  species  of  crime.  The  terra  of  three  years  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  continuance  of  these  courts  ;  after  which 
an  indemnity  was  promised.  ^^  hoever  would  take  the 
test,  was  instantly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  indemnity. 
The  ptesbyterians,  alarmed  with  such  tyranny,  from  which 
no  man  could  deem  himself  safe,  began  to  think  of  leaving 
the  country ;  and  some  of  their  agents  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  treat  with  the  proprietors  of  Carolina  for 
a  settlement  in  that  colony.  Any  condilion  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  their  living  in  their  native  country,  which,  by 
the  prevalence  of  persecution  and  violence,  was  become 
as  insecure  to  them  as  a  den  of  robbers. 

Above  two  thousand  persons  were  outlawed  on  pretence 
of  their  conversing  or  having  intercourse  with  rebels,''  and 
they  were  continually  hunted  in  their  retreat  by  soldiers, 
spies,  informers,  and  oppressive  magistrates.  It  was  usual 
to  put  insnaring  questions  to  people  living  peaceably  in 
their  own  houses ;  such  as,  "  Will  you  renounce  the  cove- 
nant? Do  you  esteem  the  rising  at  Bothwell  to  be  rebel- 
lion ?  \\  as  the  killing  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
murder  !"  And  when  the  poor  deluded  creatures  refused 
to  answer,  capital  punishments  were  inflicted  on  them.«^ 
Even  women  were  brought  to  the  gibbet  for  this  pretended 
crime.  A  number  of  fugitives,  rendered  frantic  by  op- 
pression, had  published  a  seditious  declaration ;  renouncing 
allegiance  to  Charles  Stuart,  whom  Uiey  called,  as  they, 
for  their  parts,  had  indeed  some  reason  to  esteem  him,  a 
tyrant.  This  incident  afforded  the  privy-council  a  pre- 
tence for  an  unusual  kind  of  oppression.  Soldiers  were 
dispersed  over  the  countrv,  and  power  was  given  to  all 
commission-officers,  even  the  lowest,  to  oblige  every  one 
they  met  with  to  abjure  the  declaration  ;  and  upon  refusal, 
instantly,  without  further  questions,  to  shoot  the  delin- 
quent.' It  were  endless,  as  well  as  shocking,  to  enume- 
rate all  the  instances  of  persecution,  or  in  other  words,  of 
absurd  tvrannv,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Scotland. 
One  of  tliera,  fiowever,  is  so  singular,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
relating  it. 

Three  women  were  seized  ;?  and  the  customary  oath 
was  tendered  to  them,  by  which  they  were  to  abjure  the 
seditious  declaration  above  mentioned.  Tliey  all  refused, 
and  were  condemned  to  a  caiiital  punishment  by  drown- 
ing. One  of  them  was  an  elderly  woman  :  the  other  two 
were  young ;  one  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  other  only 
thirteen.  Even  these  violent  persecutors  were  ashamed 
to  put  the  youngest  to  death :  but  the  other  two  were 
conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  were  tied  to 
stakes  within  the  sea-mark  at  low-water :  a  contrivance 
which  rendered  their  death  lingering  and  dreadful.    The 
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elderly  woman  was  placed  furthest  in,  and  by  the  rising 
of  the  waters  was  first  suffocated.  The  younger,  partly 
terrified  with  tlie  view  of  her  companion's  death,  partly 
subdued  by  the  entreaty  of  her  friends,  was  iiievailed  with 
to  say,  God  ftive  the  Hiiif;.  Immediately  the  spectators 
called  out  ihat  she  had  submitted  ;  and  she  was  loosened 
from  the  stake.  Major  Winram,  the  officer  who  guarded 
the  execution,  again  required  her  to  sign  the  abjuration ; 
and  upon  her  refusal,  he  ordered  her  instantly  to  be  plunged 
in  the  water,  where  she  was  suftbcated. 

The  severity  of  the  administration  in  Scotland  is  in  part 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  duke's  temper,  to  whom  the  king 
had  consigned  over  the  government  of  that  country,  and 
who  gave  such  attention  to  aflfairs  as  to  allow  nothing  of 
moment  to  escape  him.  Even  the  Government  of  England, 
from  the  same  cause,  began  to  be  somewhat  infected  with 
the  same  severity.  Tlie  duke's  credit  was  great  at  court. 
Though  neither  so  much  beloved  nor  esteemed  as  the 
king,  he  was  more  dreaded ;  and  thence  an  attendance 
more  exact,  as  well  as  a  submission  more  obsequious,  was 
paid  to  him.  The  saying  of  \\  aller  was  remarked,  that 
Charles,  in  spite  to  the  ))arliament,  who  had  determined 
that  the  duke  should  not  succeed  him,  was  resolved  that 
he  should  reign  even  in  his  life-time. 

The  king,  however,  who  loved  to  maintain  a  balance  in 
his  councils,  still  supported  Halifax,  whom  he  created  a 
marquis,  and  made  privy-seal,  though  ever  s,3,j„f[,(„, 
in  opposition  to  die  duke.  Tliis  man,  who  rninistry  in 
possessed  the  finest  genius  and  most  exten-  J^sland. 
sive  capacity  of  all  employed  in  public  affairs  during  the 
present  reign,  affected  a  species  of  neutrality  between  the 
parlies,  and  was  esteemed  the  head  of  that  small  body 
known  by  the  denomination  of  Trimmers.  Tills  conduct, 
which  is  more  natural  to  men  of  integrity  than  of  ambition, 
could  not,  however,  procure  him  the  former  character; 
and  he  was  always,  with  reason,  regarded  as  an  intriguer 
rather  than  a  patriot.  Sunderland,  who  had  promoted  the 
exclusion  bill,  and  who  had  been  displaced  on  that  ac- 
count, was  again,  with  the  duke's  consent,  brought  into 
the  administration.  The  extreme  duplicity,  at  least  varia- 
bleness, of  this  man's  conduct,  dirough  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  made  it  be  suspected  that  it  was  by  the  king's 
direction  he  had  mixed  with  the  country  party.  Hyde, 
created  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  entirely  in  the  duke's  interests. 

The  Iviiig  himself  was  obliged  to  act  as  the  head  of  a 
party ;  a  disagreeable  situation  for  a  prince,  and  always  the 
source  of  much  injustice  and  oppression,  lie  knew  how 
obnoxious  the  dissenters  were  to  the  church,  and  he  re- 
solved, contrary  to  the  maxims  of  toleration  which  he  had 
hitherto  supported  in  England,  to  gratify  his  friends  by  the 
persecution  of  his  enemies.  Tlie  laws  against  conventi- 
cles were  now  rigorously  executed  ;  an  expedient  which, 
the  king  knew,  would  diminish  neiUier  the  numbers  nor 
influence  of  the  nonconformists ;  and  which  is  therefore 
to  be  deemed  more  the  result  of  passion  than  of  policy. 
.Scarcely  any  persecution  serves  the  intended  purpose  but 
such  as  amounts  to  a  total  extermination. 

Though  the  king's  authority  made  every  day  great  ad- 
vances, it  still  met  with  considerable  obstacles,  chieBy 
from  the  city,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mal- 
contents. Tiie  juries,  in  particular,  named  by  the  sherifTs, 
were  not  likely  to  be  impartial  judges  between  the  crown 
and  the  people  ;  and,  after  the  experiments  New  nomination 
already  made  in  the  case  of  Shaftesbury  and  of  sheriffs, 
that  of  College,  treason  it  was  apprehended  might  there 
be  committed  with  impunity,  "rhere  could  not  therefore 
be  a  more  important  service  to  the  court  than  to  put  aflairs 
upon  a  different  footing.  Sir  John  Moore,  the  mayor,  was 
gained  by  Secretary  .lenkins,  and  encouraged  lo  insist  upon 
the  customary  privilege  of  his  office,  of  naming  one  of  the 
sheriffs.  Accordingly,  when  the  time  of  election  came,  he 
drank  to  North,  a  levant  merchant,  who  acce|ited  of  that 
expensive  office.  The  country  parly  said,  that  being  lately 
returned  from  Turkey,  he  was,  on  account  of  his  recent 
experience,  better  ciualified  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
court.    A  poll  was  opened  for  the  election  of  another 
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slicrilV;  and  here  begnii  the  contest.  Tiro  niajoiity  of  the 
coinmun  hall,  headed  by  tlie  two  sherifl's  of  the  foriiuT 
vear,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  mayor's  risihtof  ap|ioint- 
ing  one  shenlV,  tnU  insisted  that  both  nuist  be  elected  liy 
the  liver)-.  Papillon  and  Dubois  were  the 
mil  of  Junt.  pj,f5oi,j  vvhom  the  country  party  asjrifed  to 
elect :  Box  was  pointed  out  by  the  courtiers.  The  noil 
was  opened  ;  but  as  the  mayor  would  not  allow  the  elec- 
tion to  proceed  for  two  vacancies,  the  sheiifls  and  he  sepa- 
rated, and  each  carried  on  the  poll  apart.  The  country 
Carty,  who  voted  with  tlie  sheriili  for  Papillon  and  Du- 
ois,  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  voted 
with  the  mayor  for  Box :  but  as  the  mayor  insisted,  that 
his  poll  was  the  only  legal  one,  he  declared  Box  to  be 
duly  elected.  All  difficulties,  however,  were  not  sur- 
mounted. Box,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  which 
might  attend  so  dubious  an  election,  fined  ofl';  and  the 
mayor  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  a  new  choice. 
V\lien  the  matter  was  proposed  to  the  common  hall,  a 
loud  cry  was  raised,  No  election  !  No  election  !  The  two 
sherifl's  already  elected,  Papillon  and  Dubois,  were  in- 
sisted on  as  the  only  legal  magistrates.  But  as  the  mayor 
still  maintained,  that  Box  alone  had  been  legally  chosen, 
and  that  it  was  now  requisite  to  supplv  his  place,  he 
opened  books  anew  ;  and  during  the  tumult  and  confusion 
of  the  citizens,  a  few  of  the  mayor's  partisans  elected  Rich, 
unknown  to  and  unheeded  by  the  rest  of  the  livery. 
North  and  Rich  were  accordingly  sworn  in  sheriffs  for  the 
ensiling  year ;  but  it  was  necessary  lo  send  a  guard  of  the 
train-bands  to  protect  them  in  entering  upon  their  office. 
^  A  new  mayor  of  the  court  party  was  soon 

ct.      ^j-^g^  chosen,  by  means,  as  is  pretended,  still 
more  violent  and  irregular. 

Thus  the  country  party  were  dislodged  from  their  strong 
hold  in  the  city  ;  where,  ever  since  the  commencement  of 
ftictions  ill  the" English  government,  they  had,  without  in- 
terruption, almost  without  molestation,  maintained  a  su- 
periority. It  had  been  happy,  had  the  partialities,  hitherto 
objecteti  to  juries,  been  corrected,  without  giving  place  to 
partialities  of  an  opposite  kind.  Biit  in  the  present  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  nation,  an  equitable  neutrality  was 
almost  impossible  to  be  attained.  The  court  and  church 
party,  who  were  now  named  on  juries,  made  justice  sub- 
servient to  their  factious  views ;  and  the  king  had  a  pros- 
fiect  of  obtaining  full  revenge  on  his  enemies.  It  was  not 
ong  before  the  effects  of  these  alterations  were  seen. 
When  it  was  first  reported,  that  the  duke  intended  to  leave 
Scotland,  Pilkington,  at  that  time  sheriff,  a  very  violent 
man,  had  broken  out  in  these  terms,  "  lie  has  already 
burned  the  city,  and  he  is  now  coming  to  cut  all  our 
throats  !"  For  these  scandalous  expressions,  the  duke  sued 
Pilkington  ;  and  enormous  damages,  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  pounds,  were  decreed  him.  By  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, ratified  iu  the  great  charter,  no  fine  or  damages  ought 
to  extend  to  the  total  ruin  of  a  criminal.  Sir  Patience 
Ward,  formerly  mayor,  who  gave  evidence  for  Pilkington, 
was  sued  for  perjury  and  condemned  to  the  pillory  :  a 
severe  sentence,  and  sufficient  to  deter  all  witnesses  from 
apjiearing  in  favour  of  those  who  were  prosecuted  by  the 
court. 

.  But  though  the  crown  had  obtained  so 

.  lues,  gjg^j  ^  victory  in  the  city,  it  was  not  quite 
decisive;  and  the  contest  might  be  renewed  every  year  nt 
the  election  of  magistrates.  An  important 
""  ""'■™">"^-  project,  therefore,  was  formed,  not  only  to 
make  the  king  rnaster  of  the  city,  but  by  that  precedent 
to  gain  him  uncontrolled  influence  in  all  the  corporations 
of  I-'nglan<l,  and  thereby  give  the  greatest  wound  to  the 
legal  constitution,  which  the  most  powerful  and  most 
arbitrary  monarchs  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  inflict.  A 
writ  of  qito  warranto  n-as  issued  against  the  city  ;  that  is, 
an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  its  charter.  It  was  pretend- 
ed, that  the  city  had  forfeited  all  its  privileges,  and  ought 
to  he  declared  no  longer  a  corporation,  on  account  of  two 
offences  which  the  court  of  aldermen  and  common  coun- 
cil had  committed.  After  the  great  fire  in  1066,  all  the 
markets  had  been  rebuilt,  and  had  been  fitted  up  with 
many  conveniences;  and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense, 
the  magistrates  had  imposed  a  small  toll  on  goods  brought 
to  market :  in  tlie  year  1679,  they  had  addressed  the  king 


against  (he  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  had  employed 
the  following  terms :  "  ^'our  petitioners  are  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  late  prorogation,  wliereby  the  nrosecution  of 
the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  making  of 
netessarv  provisions  for  the  presei-vation  of  your  majesty 
and  your  protestant  subjects,  have  received  interruption.'' 
These  words  were  pretended  to  contain  a  scandalous  re- 
flection on  the  king  and  his  measures.  The  cause  of  the 
city  was  defended  against  llie  attorney  and  solicitor  gene- 
rals by  Treby  and  Pollexfen. 

These  last  pleaded,  that,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  no  corporation  had  ever  yet  been  exposed  to 
forfeiture',  and  the  thing  itself  implied  an  absurdity  :  that 
a  corporation,  as  such,  was  incapable  of  all  crime  or 
offence,  and  none  were  answerable  for  any  iniquity  but 
the  persons  themselves  who  committed  it :  ih.it  the  mem- 
bers, in  choosing  magistrates,  had  intrusted  them  with 
legal  poyvers  only ;  and  where  the  magistrates  exceeded 
these  powers,  their  acts  were  void,  but  could  never  involve 
the  body  itself  in  any  criminal  imputation  :  that  such  had 
ever  been  the  practice  of  England,  except  at  the  reforma- 
tion, when  the  monasteries  were  abolished  ;  but  this  was 
an  extraordinary  case  ;  and  it  was  even  thought  necessary 
to  ratify  afterwards  the  whole  transaction  by  act  of  [lar- 
lianient :  that  corporate  bodies,  framed  for  public  good, 
and  calculated  for  perpetual  duration,  ought  not  to  be 
annihilated  for  the  temporary  faults  of  their  members,  who 
miglit  themselves,  without'  hurting  the  community,  be 
questioned  for  their  offences  :  that  even  a  private  estate, 
if  entailed,  could  not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  on  account 
of  treason  committed  by  the  tenant  for  life ;  but  upon  his 
demise  went  to  the  next  m  remainder  :  that  the  offences, 
objected  to  the  city,  far  from  deserving  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment, were  not  even  wortliy  of  the  smallest  reprehension  : 
that  all  corporations  were  invested  with  the  power  of 
making  bye-laws;  and  the  smallest  borough  in  England 
had  ever  been  allowed  to  carry  the  exercise  of  this  power 
further  than  London  had  done  in  the  instance  complained 
of:  that  the  city,  having,  at  its  own  expense,  repaired  the 
markets,  which  were  built  too  on  its  own  estate,  might  as 
lawfully  claim  a  small  recompence  from  such  as  brought 
commodities  thither,  as  a  man  might  require  rent  for  a 
house  of  which  he  was  possessed  :  that  those  who  disliked 
the  condition  might  abstain  firom  the  market ;  and  who- 
ever paid,  had  done  it  voluntai-ily  :  that  it  was  an  avowed 
right  of  the  subjects  to  petition ;  nor  had  the  city  in  tlieir 
address  abused  this  privilege  :  that  the  king  himself  had 
often  declared,  tlie  parliament  often  voted,  the  nation  to 
be  in  danger  from  the  popish  plot;  which,  it  is  evident, 
could  not  be  fully  prosecuted  but  in  a  parliamentary 
manner :  that  the  impeachment  of  the  popish  lords  was 
certainly  obstructed  by  the  frequent  prorogations  ;  as  was 
also  the  enacting  of  necessary  laws,  and  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation :  that  the  loyalty  of  the  city,  no  less 
than  their  regard  to  self-preservation,  might  prompt  them 
to  frame  the  petition ;  since  it  was  acknowledged,  that 
the  king's  life  was  every  moment  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger  from  the  popish  conspiracy  :  that  the 
city  had  not  accused  the  king  of  obstracting  justice,  much 
less  of  having  any  such  intention  ;  since  it  was  allowed, 
that  evil  counsellors  were  alone  answerable  for  all  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  any  measure:  and  that  it  was 
unaccountable,  that  two  public  deeds  which  had  not, 
during  so  long  a  time,  subjected  to  any,  even  the  smallest 
penalty,  the  persons  guilty  of  them,  should  now  be 
punished  so  severely  upon  the  corporation,  which  always 
was,  and  always  must  be,  innocent. 

It  is  evident,  that  those  who  would  apolo-  ^^^  j^^^_ 
gize  for  the  measures  of  the  court,  must,  in 
this  case,  found  their  arguments  not  on  law,  but  reasons 
of  state.  The  judges,  therefore,  who  condemned  the  city, 
are  inexcusable ;  since  the  sole  object  of  their  determina- 
tions must  ever  be  the  pure  principles  of  justice  and 
equity.  But  the  office  of  judge  was  at  that  time  held 
dunn'g  pleasure  ;  and  it  was  impossible  tiiat  any  cause, 
where  the  court  bent  its  force, could  ever  be  carried  against 
it.  After  sentence  yvas  pronounced,  the  city  applied  in  an 
humble  manner  to  the  king;  and  he  agreed  to  restore 
their  charter,  but  in  return  they  yvere  obliged  to  submit  to 
tlie  foUoyving  reiiulations  :  that  no  mayor,  sheriff,  recorder. 
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common  serjeiuit,  town  clerk,  or  coroner,  sliould  be  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  exercise  of  liis  office  without  liis  majoslv's 
approbation  :  that  if  the  kins  disapprove  twice  of  the 
mayor  or  sberills  elected,  he  may  by  commission  appoint 
these  magistrates  :  that  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen 
may,  wiili  liis  majesty's  leave,  displace  any  magistiate  : 
and  that  no  alderman,  in  ease  of  a  vacancy,  shall  be  elect- 
ed without  consent  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  who,  if  they 
disapprove  twice  of  the  choice,  may  fill  the  vacancy. 
frwi  power  of  All  the  corporations  in  Enijland,  having 
the  crowu.  tiie  example  of  London  before  their  eyes, 
saw  how  vain  it  would  jirove  to  contend  with  the  court, 
and  were,  most  of  them,  successively  induced  to  surrender 
their  charters  into  the  kmg's  hands.  Considerable  sums 
were  exacted  for  restoring  the  charters  ;  and  all  offices  of 
power  and  profit  were  left  at  the  disnosal  of  the  crown. 
It  seems  stran>;e,  that  the  indepentient  royalists,  who 
never  meant  to  make  the  crown  absolute,  should  yet  be  so 
elated  with  the  virtoi->'  obtained  over  their  adversaries,  as 
to  approve  of  a  precedent,  which  left  no  national  privileges 
in  security,  but  en.ibled  the  king,  under  like  pretences,  and 
bv  means  of  like  instruments,  to  recall  anew  all  tliose 
charters,  which  at  present  he  was  pleased  to  grant.  And 
every  friend  to  liberty  must  allow,  that  the  nation,  whose 
constitution  was  thus  broken  in  the  shock  of  faction,  had 
a  right,  by  every  prudent  expedient,  to  recover  that  security 
of  which  it  was  so  unhappily  bereaved. 

\\'hile  so  great  a  faction  adhered  to  die  crown,  it  is 
apparent,  that  resistance,  however  justifiable,  conld  never 
be  prudent;  and  all  wise  men  saw  no  expedient  but 
peaceably  to  submit  to  tlie  present  grievances.  Tiiere  was, 
however,'  a  party  of  malcontents,  so  turbulent  in  their 
disposition,  that,  even  before  this  last  iniquity,  which  laid 
the  whole  constitution  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  they  had 
meditated  plans  of  resistance;  at  a  time  when  it  could  be 
as  little  justifiable  as  pnident.  In  the  spring  of  1681,''  a 
little  before  the  Oxford  parliament,  the  king  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  sickness  at  Windsor,  which  gave  great  alarm 
^  ^     .  to  the  public.    The  Duke  of  Monmouth, 

conspiracy,  j^^j  Russel,  Lord  Gray,  instigated  by  the 
restless  Shaftesbury,  had  agreed,  in  case  the  king's  sick- 
ness should  prove  mortal,  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  oppose 
the  succession  of  the  duke.  Charles  recovered  ;  but  these 
dangerous  projects  were  not  laid  aside.  The  same  con- 
spirators, together  with  Essex  and  Salisbury,  were  deter- 
mined to  continue  tlie  Oxford  parliament,  after  the  king, 
as  was  daily  expected,  should  dissolve  it;  and  they  en- 
gaged some  leaders  among  the  Commons  in  the  same 
desperate  measure.  They  went  so  far  as  to  detain  several 
Lords  in  the  House,  under  pretence  of  signing  a  protest 
against  rejecting  Fitz-harris's  impeachment :  but  hearing 
that  the  Commons  had  broken  up  in  great  consternation, 
they  were  likewise  obliged  at  last  to  separate.  Shaftesbury's 
imprisonment  and  trial  put  an  end  for  some  time  to  these 
machinations;  and  it  was  not  till  the  new  sheriffs  were 
imposed  on  the  city  tliat  they  were  revived.  Tlie  leaders 
of  the  country  party  began  then  to  apprehend  themselves 
in  imminent  danger;  and  they  were  well  pleased  to  find 
that  the  citizens  were  struck  with  the  same  terror,  and 
were  thence  inclined  to  undertake  die  most  perilous  enter- 
prises. Besides  the  city,  the  gentry  and  nobility  in  several 
counties  of  England  were  solicited  to  rise  in  arms.  Mon- 
moudi  engaged  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon, 
Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Cheshire  ; 
Lord  Russel  fixed  a  correspondence  with  Sir  William 
Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Rowles,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
promised  to  raise  die  west;  and  Trenchard  in  particular, 
who  had  interest  in  the  disaffected  town  of  Taunton,  as- 
sured him  of  considerable  assistance  from  that  neiijhbour- 
hood.  Shaftesbury,  and  his  emissary  Ferguson,  an  inde- 
pendent clergyman,  and  a  restless  plotter,  managed  the 
correspondence  in  the  city,  upon  which  the  confederates 
chiefly  relied.  The  whole  train  was  ready  to  take  fire ; 
but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of  Lord  Russel,  who 
induced  Monmouth  to  delay  the  enterprise.  Shaftesbury, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  so  much  affected  with  the  sense  of 
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his  danger,  that  he  had  left  his  house,  and  secretly  lurked 
in  the  city  ;  meditating  all  those  desperate  schemes,  which 
disappointed  revenge  and  ambition  could  inspire,  lie 
exclaimed  loudly  against  delay,  and  represented  to  his 
confederates  that  having  gone  so  far,  and  iiitriisied  the 
secret  into  so  mativ  hands,  there  was  no  safety  for  them 
but  in  a  bold  and  desperate  prosecution  of  their  purpose. 
The  projects  were  therefore  renewed  :  meetings  of  the 
conspirators  were  appointed  in  different  houses,  particu- 
larly in  Shephard's,  an  eminent  wine-inercliant  in  the  city: 
the  plan  of  an  insurrection  was  laid  in  London,  Cheshire, 
Devonshire, and  Bristol:  the  several  places  of  rendi;zvoiis 
in  the  city  were  concerted  ;  and  all  the  operations  fixed  : 
the  state  of  the  guards  was  even  viewed  by  Monmouth 
and  Armstrong,  and  an  attack  on  them  pronounced  prac- 
ticable :  a  declaration  to  justify  the  enterprise  to  the 
public  was  read  and  agreed  to :  and  every  circumstance 
seemed  now  to  render  an  insurrection  unavoidable ;  when 
a  new  delay  was  procured  by  Trenchard,  who  declared, 
that  the  rising  in  the  west  could  not  for  some  weeks  be  in 
sufficient  forwardness. 

Shaftesbury  was  enraged  at  these  perpetual  cautions  and 
delays  in  an  enterprise  which,  he  thought,  nodiing  but 
courage  and  celerity  could  render  effectual :  he  threatened 
to  commence  the  insurrection  with  his  friends  in  the  city 
alone ;  and  he  boasted,  that  he  had  ten  thousand  brisk 
boys,  as  he  called  them,  who,  on  a  motion  of  his  finger, 
were  ready  to  fly  to  arms.  Monmouth,  Russel,  and  the 
other  conspirators,  were,  during  some  time,  in  apprehen- 
sions lest  despair  should  push  him  into  some  dangerous 
measure ;  when  they  heard  that,  after  a  long  combat  be- 
tween fear  and  rage,  he  had  at  last  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  success,  and  had  retired  into  Holland.  He  lived  in  a 
private  manner  at  Amsterdam ;  and  for  greater  security 
desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  magistracy  of  that  city : 
but  his  former  violent  counsels  against  the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth were  remembered ;  and  all  applications  from 
him  were  rejected.  He  died  soon  after ;  and  siihfieshnry 
his  end  gave  neither  sorrow  to  his  friends,  retires  and 
nor  joy  to  his  enemies.  His  furious  temper,  '''"• 
notwithstanding  his  capacity,  had  done  great  injury  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  violences  and 
iniquities  which  he  suggested  and  encouraged,  were  greater 
than  even  faction  itself  could  endure ;  and  men  could  not 
forbear  sometime?  recollecting,  that  die  same  person,  who 
had  become  so  zealous  a  patriot,  was  once  a  most  prosti- 
tute courtier.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  man,  whose 
principles  and  conduct  were,  in  all  other  respects,  so  ex- 
ceptionable, proved  an  excellent  chancellor ;  and  that  all 
his  decrees,  while  he  possessed  that  high  office,  were  equally 
remarkable  for  justness  and  for  integrity.  So  diflicult  is 
it  to  find  in  history  a  character  either  wholly  bad  or  per- 
fectly good  ;  though  the  prejudices  of  party  make  writers 
run  easily  into  the  extremes  both  of  panegyric  and  of 
satire  ! 

After  Shaftesbury's  departure,  the  conspirators  found 
some  difficulty  in  renewing  the  correspondence  with  the 
city  malcontents,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  depend 
solely  on  that  nobleman.  Their  common  hopes,  however, 
as  well  as  common  fears,  made  them  at  last  have  recourse 
to  each  other ;  and  a  regular  project  of  an  insurrection 
was  again  formed.  A  council  of  six  was  erected,  consist- 
ing of  Monmouth,  Russel,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  John  Ilambden,  grandson  of  the  great  parlia- 
mentary leader.  These  men  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Argyle  and  the  Scottish  malcontents ;  who  engaged, 
that,  upon  the  payment  of  10,000  pounds  for  the  purchase 
of  arms  in  Holland,  they  would  bring  die  covenanters  into 
the  field.  Insurrections,  likewise,  were  anew  projected  in 
Cheshire,  and  the  west,  as  well  as  in  die  city ;  and  some 
meetings  of  the  leaders  were  held,  in  order  to  reduce  these 
projects  into  form.  The  conspirators  differed  extremely  in 
their  views.  Sidney  was  passionate  for  a  commonwealth. 
Essex  had  embraced  the  same  project.  But  Monmouth 
had  entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  the  crown  for  himself. 
Russel,  as  well  as  Hambden,  was  much  attached  to  the 
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ancient  constitution,  and  intended  only  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke,  and  the  redress  of  grievances.  Lord  Howard 
was  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  any 
party  which  his  inimeuiate  interest  should  recommend  to 
him.  Uut  notwithstanding  this  dilference  of  characters 
and  of  view.s,  their  common  hatred  of  the  duke  and  the 
present  admniistration  united  them  in  one  party ;  and  the 
dangerous  expernnent  of  an  insurrection  was  fully  re- 
solved on. 

While  these  schemes  were  concerting  among  the  leaders, 
there  was  an  inferior  order  of  conspirators,  who  held  fre- 
quent meetings;  and,  together  with  tlie  insurrection,  carried 
on  projects  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  the  cabal  of 
six.  Among  these  men  were  Colonel  Rum- 
)<f  loustpi).  jg^.^  ^1^  ^]j  republican  officer,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Portugal,  and  had  been  recommend- 
ed to  the  kin'j  by  Mareschal  Schomberg;  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Walcot,  likewise  a  republican  officer;  Goodenough, 
under-sheriff'  of  London,  a  zealous  and  noted  party-man; 
West,  Tyley,  Norton,  Ayloffe,  lawyers ;  Ferguson,  "Rouse, 
Hone,  Keilmg,  UoUoway,  Bourne,  Lee,  Eumbald.  Most 
of  these  last  were  merchants  or  tradesmen  ;  and  the  only 
persons  of  this  confederacy  who  had  access  to  the  leaders 
of  tlie  party,  were  Rumsey  and  Ferguson.  \\  hen  these 
men  met  together,  they  indulged  themselves  in  the  most 
desperate  and  most  criminal  discourse :  they  frequently 
mentioned  the  assassination  of  the  king  and  the  duke,  to 
which  they  had  given  the  familiar  appellation  of /«/)/)iW:  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  have  Ihouglit  of  a  scheme  for  that 
purpose.  Rumbald,  who  was  a  maltster,  possessed  a  farm 
called  the  Rye-house,  which  lay  on  the  road  to  New- 
market, whither  tlie  king  commonly  went  once  a-year  for  the 
diversion  of  the  races.  A  plan  of  this  farm  had  been  laid 
before  some  of  the  conspirators  by  Rumbald,  who  showed 
them  how  easy  it  would  be,  by  overturning  a  cart,  to  stop 
at  that  place  tlie  king's  coach ;  while  they  might  fire  upon 
him  from  the  hedges,  and  be  enabled  afterwards,  through 
bye-lanes  and  across  the  fields,  to  make  their  escape. 
But  though  the  plausibility  of  this  scheme  gave  great 
pleasure  to  the  conspirators,  no  concerted  design  was  as 
yet  laid,  nor  any  men,  horses,  or  arms,  provided  :  the 
whole  was  little  more  than  loose  discourse,  the  overflow- 
ings of  their  zeal  and  rancour.  The  house,  in  which  tlie 
king  lived  at  Newmarket,  took  fire  accidentally ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  place  eight  days  sooner  than  he 
intended.  To  this  circumstance  Ins  safety  was  afterwards 
ascribed  when  the  conspiracy  was  detected ;  and  the 
court  party  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  wise  dispen- 
sations of  Providence.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  as  the 
king  had  thus  unexpectedly  left  Newmarket,  he  was  worse 
attended  than  usual ;  and  Rumbald  informed  his  confe- 
derates with  regret,  what  a  fine  ojiportunity  was  thus  un- 
fortunately lost. 

Conspiracy        Among  the  conspirators  I  have  mentioned 

discovertd.  Keiling,  a  Salter  in  London.  This  man  had 
been  engaged  in  a  bold  measure,  of  arresting  the  mayor  of 
London,  at  the  suit  of  Papillon  and  Dubois,  the  outed 
sheriff's ;  and  being  liable  to  prosecution  for  that  action, 
he  thought  it  safest  to  purchase  a  pardon,  by  revealing  the 
conspiracy,   in   which   he  was   deiply   concerned.      He 

i''ihjune  l^roi'glit  to  Secretary  Jenkins  intelligence  of 
the  assassination-plot ;  but  as  he  was  a 
single  evidence,  the  secretary,  whom  many  false  plots  had 
probably  rendered  incredulous,  scrupled  to  issue  warrants 
for  the  commitment  of  so  great  a  number  of  persons. 
Keiling,  therefore,  in  order  to  fortifv  his  testimony,  en- 
gaged his  brother  in  treasonable  discourse  with  iGood- 
enough,  one  of  the  conspirators  :  and  Jenkins  began  now 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  intelligence.  Tlie  conspira- 
tors had  got  some  hint  of  the  danger  in  which  they  were 
involved ;  and  all  of  them  concealed  themselves.  One 
person  alone,  of  the  name  of  Barber,  an  instrument- 
maker,  was  seized  ;  and  as  his  confession  concurred  in 
many  particulars  with  Keiling's  information,  the  aftair 
seemed  to  be  put  out  of  all  question  ;  and  a  more  dili- 
gent search  was  every  where  made  after  the  conspi- 
rators. 

West,  the  lawyer,  and  Colonel  Rumsey,  finding  the 

perils  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  endeavouring  to 

escape,  resolved  to  save  their  own  lives  at  tlie  expense  of 
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their  companions  ;  and  they  surrendered  themselves  with 
an  intention  of  becoming  evidence.  West  could  do  little 
more  than  confirm  the  testimony  of  Keiling  with  regard  to 
the  assassination  plot ;  but  Rumsey,  besides  giving  addi- 
tional confirmation  of  the  same  design,  was  at  last,  though 
with  much  difficulty,  led  to  reveal  the  meetings  at  Shep- 
hard's.  Shephard  was  immediately  a))urehended ;  and 
had  not  courage  to  maintain  fidelity  to  nis  confederates. 
Upon  his  information,  orders  were  issued  for  arresting  the 
great  men  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  Monmouth  ab- 
sconded :  Russel  was  sent  to  the  Tower :  Gray  was  ar- 
rested, but  escaped  from  the  messenger :  Howard  was 
taken,  while  be  concealed  himself  in  a  chimney  ;  and 
being  a  man  of  profligate  morals  as  well  as  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, he  sciu|)led  not,  in  hopes  of  a  pardon  and  a 
reward,  to  reveal  the  whole  conspiracy.  Essex,  Sidney, 
and  Hambden,  were  immediately  apprehended  upon  his 
evidence.  Every  day  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
detected  in  their  lurkmg-places,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Walcot  was  first  brought  Execuiion  of  tiie 
to  his  trial.  This  man,  who  was  once  noted  conspirators, 
for  bravery,  had  been  so  far  overcome  by  the  love  of  life, 
that  he  had  written  to  Secretary  Jenkins,  and  had  oflered, 
upon  promise  of  pardon,  to  turn  evidence :  but  no  sooner 
had  he  taken  this  mean  step  than  he  felt  more  generous 
sentiments  arise  in  him  :  and  he  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  conceal  himself.  The  witnesses  against  him  were 
Rumsey,  West,  Shephard,  together  with  Bourne,  a  brewer. 
His  owTi  letter  to  tlie  secretary  was  produced,  and  ren- 
dered the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  unquestionable. 
Hone  and  Rouse  were  also  condemned.  Tliese  two  men, 
as  well  as  Walcot,  acknowledged,  at  their  execution,  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  ;  and  from  their  trial  and  confes- 
sion it  is  sufficiently  apparent,  that  the  plan  of  an  insur- 
rection had  been  regularly  formed  ;  and  that  even  the 
assassination  had  been  often  talked  of,  and  not  without 
the  approbation  of  many  of  the  conspirators. 

The  condemnation  of  these  criminals  was  Trial  of  I.ord 
probably  intended  as  a  preparative  to  the  Kussel ; 
trial  of  Lord  Russel,  and  served  to  impress  the  public 
with  a  thorough  belief  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  a 
horror  against  it.  The  witnesses  produced  against  the 
noble  prisoner  were,  Rumsey,  Shephard,  and  Lord  How- 
ard. Rumsey  swore,  that  he  himself  had  been  introduced 
to  the  cabal  at  Shephard's,  where  Russel  was  present; 
and  had  delivered  them  a  message  from  Shaftesbury,  urir- 
ing  them  to  hasten  the  intended  insurrection  :  but  had 
received  for  answer,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  delay 
the  design,  and  that  Shaftesbury  must  therefore,  for  some 
time,  rest  contented.  This  answer,  he  said,  was  delivered 
by  Ferguson  ;  but  was  assented  to  by  the  jirisoner.  He 
added,  that  some  discourse  had  been  entered  into  about 
taking  a  survey  of  the  guards  ;  and  he  thought  that  Mon- 
mouth, Gray,  and  Armstrong,  undertook  to  view  them. 
Shephard  deposed,  that  his  house  had  before-hand  been 
bespoken  by  Ferguson  for  the  secret  meeting  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  that  he  had  been  careful  to  keep  all  his  ser- 
vants from  approaching  them,  and  had  served  them  him- 
self. Tlieir  discourse,  he  said,  ran  chiefly  upon  the  means 
of  surprising  the  guards  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Mon- 
mouth and  his  two  friends  should  take  a  survey  of  them. 
The  report,  which  they  brought  next  meeting,  was,  that  the 
guards  were  remiss,  and  that  tlie  design  was  practicable  : 
but  he  did  not  afiirm  that  any  resolution  was  taken  of 
executing  it.  The  prisoner,  he  thought,  was  present  at 
both  these  meetings  ;  but  he  was  sure  that  at  least  he  was 
present  at  one  of  them.  A  declaration,  he  added,  had 
been  read  by  Ferguson  in  Russel's  presence :  the  reasons 
of  the  intencled  insurrection  were  there  set  forth,  and  all 
the  public  grievances  fully  displayed. 

Lord  Howard  had  been  one  of  the  cabal  of  six,  estab- 
lished after  Shaftesbury's  flight ;  and  two  meetings  had 
been  held  bv  the  conspirators,  one  at  Hambden's,  another 
at  Russel's.'  Howard  deposed,  that  at  the  first  meeting  it 
was  agreed  to  begin  the  insurrection  in  the  country  before 
the  city ;  the  places  were  fixed,  the  proper  quantity  and 
kind  of  arms  agreed  on,  and  the  whole  plan  of  operations 
concerted  :  that  at  the  second  meeting  the  conversation 
chieflv  turned  upon  their  correspondence  with  Argyle  and 
the  di'scontented  Scots,  and  that  the  principal  management 
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of  lliut  uflUir  \v;us  intrusted  to  Sidney,  who  had  sent  one 
Aaron  Smith  into  Scothtnd  witli  proper  instructions.  He 
added,  that  in  these  deliberations  no  question  was  put,  or 
votes  collected  ;  but  there  was  no  contradiction  ;  and,  as 
he  took  it,  all  of  them,  and  the  prisoner  among  the  rest, 
gave  their  consent. 

Rumsey  and  Shepliard  were  very  unwillinj;  witnesses 
against  Lord  Russel ;  and  it  appears  from  Gray's  Secret 
History,'  that,  if  tliey  had  pleased,  they  could  have  given 
a  more  explicit  testimony  against  him.  Tliis  reluctance, 
Jogether  with  the  difficulty  in  recollecting  circumstances 
of  a  conversation  which  had  passed  above  eight  months 
before,  and  which  the  persons  had  not  at  that  time  any  in- 
tention to  reveal,  may  oeget  some  sliglit  objection  to  their 
evidence.  But  on  the  whole  it  was  undoubtedly  proved, 
that   the   insurrection  had  been  deliberated   on    Dy  tlie 

Srisoner,  and  fully  resolved ;  the  surprisal  of  tlie  guards 
eliberated  on,  but  not  fully  resolved ;  and  that  an  assas- 
sination had  never  once  been  mentioned  nor  imagined  by 
him.  So  far  the  matter  of  fact  seems  certain  :  but  still, 
with  regard  to  law,  there  remained  a  difficulty,  and  that  of 
an  important  nature. 

The  English  laws  of  treason,  both  in  the  manner  of 
defining  tliat  crime,  and  in  the  proof  required,  are  the 
mildest  and  most  indulgent,  and  consequently  the  most 
equitable,  that  are  any  where  to  be  found.  The  two  chief 
species  of  treason,  contained  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
are  the  compassing  and  intending  of  the  king's  death,  and 
tlie  actually  levying  of  war  against  him ;  and  by  the  law 
of  Mary,  ttie  crime  must  be  proved  by  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  two  witnesses,  to  some  overt  act,  tending  to 
these  purposes.  But  the  lawyers,  partly  desirous  of  pay- 
ing court  to  the  sovereign,  partly  convinced  of  ill  conse- 
quences which  might  attend  sucli  narrow  limitations,  had 
introduced  a  greater  latitude,  both  in  the  proof  and  defi- 
nition of  the  crime.  It  was  not  required  that  the  two 
witnesses  should  testify  the  same  precise  overt  act :  it 
was  sufficient,  that  they  both  testified  some  overt  act  of 
the  same  treason ;  and  though  this  evasion  may  seem  a 
subtilty,  it  had  long  prevailed  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
and  had  at  last  been  solemnly  fixed  by  parliament  at  the 
trial  of  Lord  Statlbrd.  The  lawyers  had  used  the  same 
freedom  with  the  law  of  Edward  III.  They  had  observed, 
that,  by  that  statute,  if  a  man  should  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy for  a  rebellion,  should  even  fix  a  correspondence 
with  foreign  powers  for  that  purpose,  should  provide  arms 
and  money,  yet,  if  he  were  detected  and  no  rebellion 
ensued,  he  could  not  be  tried  for  treason.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  which  it  had  been  better  to  remedy  by 
a  new  law,  they  had  commonly  laid  their  indictment  for 
intending  the  "death  of  the  kiiig-,  and  had  produced  the 
intention  of  rebellion  as  a  proof  of  that  otner  intention. 
But  though  this  form  of  indictment  and  trial  was  very 
frequent,  and  many  criminals  had  received  sentence  upoii 
it.  It  was  still  considered  as  somewhat  irregular,  and  was 
plainly  confounding  by  a  sophism,  two  species  of  treason, 
which  the  statute  had  accurately  distinguished.  What 
made  this  refinement  still  more  exceptionable  was,  that  a 
law  had  passed  soon  after  the  restoration ;  in  which  the 
consulting  or  the  intending  of  a  rebellion  was,  during 
Charles's  hfetime,  declared  treason ;  and  it  was  required, 
that  the  prosecution  should  be  commenced  within  six 
months  after  the  crime  was  committed.  But  notwith- 
st;inding  this  statute,  the  lawyers  had  persevered,  as  thev 
still  do  persevere,  in  the  old  form  of  indictment;  and 
both  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  Oliver  Plunket,  titular  primate 
of  Ireland,  had  been  tried  by  it.  Such  was  the  general 
horror  entertained  against  the  old  republicans  and  tlie 
popish  conspirators,  that  no  one  had  murmured  against 
this  interpretation  of  the  statute ;  and  the  lawyers  thought 
that  tlicy  might  follow  the  precedent,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  popular  and  beloved  Lord  Uussel.  Russel's  crime 
fell  plainly  within  the  statute  of  Charles  the  Ilnd.;  but 
the  facts  sworn  to  by  Rumsey  and  Shephard  were  beyond 
the  six  months  require<l  by  law,  and  to  the  other  facts 
Howard  was  a  .sinule  witness.  To  make  the  indictment, 
therefore,  more  extensive,  the  intention  of  murdering  the 
king  was  comprehended  in  it ;  and  for  proof  of  this  inten- 


tion the  conspiracy  for  raising  a  rebellion  was  assigned  ; 
and  what  seemed  to  bring  the  matter  still  nearer,  the  design 
of  attacking  the  king's  guards. 

Russel  perceived  Uiis  irregularity,  and  desired  to  have 
the  ponit  argued  by  counsel :  the  chief  justice  told  hiin, 
lliat  this  favour  could  not  be  granted,  unless  he  previously 
confessed  the  facts  charged  upon  him.  The  artificial  con- 
founding of  the  two  species  of  treason,  though  a  practice 
supported  by  many  precedents,  is  the  chief,  but  not  the 
only,  hardship  of  which  Russel  had  reason  to  complain 
on  liis  trial.  His  defence  was  feeble;  and  he  contented 
himself  with  protesting,  that  he  never  had  entertained  any 
design  against  the  life  of  the  king  :  his  veracity  would  not 
allow  him  to  deny  the  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection.  Tlie 
jury  were  men  of  fair  and  renutable  characters,  but  zealous 
royalists  :  after  a  short  deliberation,  they  brought  in  the 
prisoner  guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  pardon :  even 
money  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
offered  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  by  the  old  Earl  of 
Bedford,  father  to  Russel.  The  king  was  inexorable.  He 
had  been  extremely  harassed  with  the  violence  of  the 
country  party ;  and  he  had  observed,  that  the  prisoner, 
Ijesidcs  his  secret  designs,  had  always  Vieen  carried  to  the 
highest  extremity  of  opposition  in  parliament.  Russel 
had  even  adopted  a  sentiment,  similar  to  what  we  meet 
with  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Brutus.  Had  his  father, 
he  said,  advised  the  king  to  reject  the  exclusion  bill,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  move  for  a  parliamentary  impeach- 
ment against  him.  When  snch  determined  resolution 
was  observed,  his  pojiularity,  his  humanity,  his  justice, 
his  very  virtues,  became  so  many  crimes,  and  were  used 
as  arguments  against  sparing  him.  Charles  therefore  would 
go  no  further  than  remitting  the  more  ignon\inious  part  of 
the  sentence,  which  the  law  recpiires  to  be  pronounced 
against  traitors.  "  Lord  Russel,"  said  he,  "  shall  find, 
that  I  am  possessed  of  that  prerogative,  which,  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Stafford,  he  thought  proper  to  deny  me."  As  the 
fury  of  the  country  party  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  king,  without  the  imminent  danger  of  his  crown,  to 
pardon  so  many  catholics,  whom  lie  firmly  believed  inno- 
cent, and  even  affectionate  and  loyal  to  him ;  he  probably 
thought  that,  since  the  edge  of  the  law  was  now  ready  to 
fall  upon  tliat  party  themselves,  they  could  not  reasonably 
expect  that  he  would  interpose  to  save  them. 

Russel's  consort,  a  woman  of  virtue,  daughter  and  heir 
of  the  good  Earl  of  Southampton,  threw  herself  at  the 
king's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  tears  the  merits  and 
loyalty  of  her  father,  as  an  atonement  for  those  errors, 
into  which  honest,  however  mistaken,  principles  had 
seduced  her  husband.  These  supplications  were  the  last 
instance  of  female  weakness  (if  ttiey  deser^'e  the  name) 
which  she  betrayed.  Finding  all  applications  vain,  she 
collected  courage,  and  not  only  fortified  herself  against 
the  fatal  blow,  but  endeavoured,  by  her  example,  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord.  With 
a  tender  and  decent  composure,  they  look  leave  of  each 
other  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  "  The  bitterness  of 
death  is  now  past,"  said  he,  when  he  turned  from  her. 
Lord  Cavendish  had  lived  in  the  olosest  intimacy  with 
Russel,  and  deserted  not  his  friend  in  the  present  cala- 
mity. He  offered  to  manage  his  escape  oy  changing 
clothes  with  him,  and  remaining  at  all  hazards  in  his 
place.  Russel  refused  to  save  his  own  life,  by  an  expe- 
dient which  might  expose  his  friend  to  so  many  hardships. 
When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  by  message  offered  to  sur- 
render himself,  if  Rnssel  thought  that  this  measure  would 
anywise  contribute  to  his  safety  :  "  It  will  be  no  advan- 
tage to  me,"  he  said,  "to  have  my  friends  die  with  me." 
Some  of  his  expressions  discover,  not  only  composure, 
but  good  humour  in  this  melancholy  extremity.  TTie  day 
before  his  oxecution  he  was  seized  with  a  bleeding  at  the 
nose.  "  I  .shall  not  now  let  blood  to  divert  this  dis- 
temper," said  he  to  Doctor  Burnet  who  attended  him ; 
"  that  will  be  done  to-morrow."  A  little  before  the  sheriffs 
conducted  him  to  the  scallbld,  he  wound  up  his  watch, 
"  Now  I  have  done,"  said  he,  "  with  time,  and  henceforth 
must  think  solely  of  eternity." 
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Tlie  aeuflbld  was  erected  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
July  SI.  Fields,  a  place  distant  from  the  Tower;  and 
it  was  probably  intended,  by  condncting  Uussel  tbrougli 
so  many  streets,  to  show  the  mutinous  city  their  beloved 
leader,  once  the  object  of  all  their  confidence,  now  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  rijiours  of  the  law.  As  he  was  the 
most  popular  among  his  own  party  ;  so  was  he  ever  the 
least  obnoxious  to  the  opposite  faction  :  and  his  melan- 
choly  fate   united  every   heart,   sensible   of 

an  execution.  i,y^:„|i(y^  jn  ^  tender  compassion  for  him. 
Without  the  least  change  of  countenance,  be  laid  his  head 
on  the  block ;  and  at  two  strokes  it  was  severed  from 
liis  body. 

In  the  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriffs,  he  was 
very  anxious  to  clear  his  memory  from  any  imputation  of 
ever  intending  the  king's  death,  or  any  alteration  in  tlie 
government :  he  could  not  explicitly  confess  the  projected 
msurrection  without  hurting  his  friends,  who  might  still 
be  called  in  question  for  it ;  but  he  did  not  purge  himself 
of  that  design,  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  na- 
tion, he  regarded  as  no  crime.  By  many  passages  in  his 
speech  he  seems  to  the  last  to  have  lain  under  the  influ- 
ence of  party  zeal ;  a  passion  which,  being  nourished  by  a 
social  temper,  and  clothing  itself  under  die  appearance  of 
principle,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  virtuous  man,  who 
nas  acted  in  public  life,  ever  thoroughly  to  eradicate.  He 
professed  his  entire  belief  in  the  popish  plot :  and  he  said, 
that,  though  he  had  often  heard  the  seizure  of  the  guards 
mentioned,  he  had  ever  disapproved  of  that  attempt.  To 
which  he  added,  that  the  massacring  of  so  many  innocent 
men  in  cool  blood  was  so  like  a  popish  practice,  that  he 
could  not  but  abhor  it. .  Upon  the  whole,  the  integrity  and 
virtuous  intentions,  rather  than  the  capacity,  of  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  seem  to  have  been  the  shining  parts 
of  his  character. 
Trial  of  Alger-       Algernon  Sidney  was  next  brought  to  his 

non  Sidney,  trial.  This  gallant  person,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  had  entered  deeply  into  the  war  against  the 
late  king ;  and  though  nowise  tainted  with  enthusiasm, 
he  had  so  far  shared  in  all  tlie  counsels  of  the  independent 
republican  party,  as  to  have  been  named  on  the  high  court 
of  justice,  which  tried  and  condemned  that  monarch :  he 
thought  not  proper,  however,  to  take  his  seat  among  the 
judges.  He  ever  opposed  Cromwell's  usurpation  with 
zeal  and  courage ;  and  after  making  all  efforts  against  the 
restoration,  he  resolved  to  take  no  benefit  of  the  general 
indemnity,  but  chose  voluntary  banishment,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  government  and  family  which  he  abhorred. 
As  long  as  the  republican  party  had  any  existence,  he  was 
active  in  every  scheme,  however  unpromising,  which 
tended  to  promote  their  cause:  but  at  length,  in  1677, 
finding  it  necessary  for  his  private  affairs  to  return  to 
England,  he  had  applied  for  the  king's  pardon,  and  had 
obtained  it.    When  the  factions  arising  from  the  popish 

filot  began  to  run  high,  Sidney,  full  of  those  ideas  of 
iberty,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  great  examples  of 
antiquity,  joined  the  popular  party  ;  and  was  even  willing 
to  seek  a  second  time,  through  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
for  his  adored  republic. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  this  singular  personage,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how 
obnoxious  he  was  become  to  the  court  and  ministry  : 
what  alone  renders  them  blamable,  was  the  illegal  method 
which  they  took  for  effecting  their  purpose  against  him. 
On  Sidney's  trial  they  produced  a  great  number  of  wit- 
nesses, who  proved  the  reality  of  a  plot  in  general ;  and 
when  the  prisoner  exclaimed,  that  all  these  evidences  said 
nothing  of  him,  be  was  answered,  that  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, however  irregular,  had  been  practised  in  the 
prosecutions  of  the  popish  conspirators  ;  a  topic  more  fit 
to  condemn  one  party,  than  to  justify  the  other.  The  only 
witness  who  deposed  against  Sidney  was  Lord  Howard  ; 
but  as  the  law  required  two  witnesses,  a  strange  expedi- 
ent was  fallen  on  to  supply  this  deficiency.  In  ransacking 
the  prisoner's  closet,  some  discourses  on  government  were 
found  ;  in  which  he  had  maintained  principles  favourable 
indeed  to  liberty,  but  such  as  the  best  and  most  dutiful 
,  subjects  in  all  ages  have  been  known  to  embrace ;  the 
original  contract,  the  source  of  power  from  a  consent  of 
the  people,  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  tvrants,  the  [irefcr- 
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ence  of  liberty  to  the  government  of  a  single  person.  These 
papers  were  asserted  to  be  equivalent  to  a  second  witness, 
and  even  to  many  witnesses.  The  prisoner  replied,  that 
there  was  no  other  reason,  for  ascribing  these  papers  to 
him  as  the  author,  besides  a  similitude  of  hand  ;  a  proof 
which  was  never  admitted  in  criminal  prosecutions  :  that 
allowing  him  to  be  the  author,  he  had  composed  them 
solely  for  his  private  amusement,  and  had  never  published 
them  to  the  world,  or  even  communicated  them  to  any 
single  person  :  that,  when  examined,  they  appeared,  by  the 
colour  of  the  ink,  to  have  been  written  many  years  before, 
and  were  in  vain  produced  as  evidence  of  a  present  con- 
spiracy against  the  government;  and  that  where  the  law 
positively  requires  two  witnesses,  one  witness,  attended 
with  the  most  convincing  circumstances,  could  never  suf- 
fice ;  much  less,  when  supported  by  a  circumstance  so 
weak  and  precarious.  All  these  arguments,  though  urged 
by  the  prisoner  with  great  courage  and  pregnancy  of  rea- 
son, had  no  influence.  The  violent  and  inhuman  Jefferies 
was  now  chief  justice;  and  by  his  direction  a  partial  jury 
was  easily  prevailed  on  to  give  verdict  against  Sidney. 
His  execution  followed  a  few  days  after :  Dec.  17. 
he  complained,  and  with  reason,  of  the  ini-  His  execuiion. 
quity  of  the  sentence;  but  he  had  too  much  greatness  of 
mind  to  deny  those  conspiracies  with  Monmouth  and 
Russel,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  rather  gloried, 
that  he  now  suffered  for  that  good  o/d  cause,  in  which, from 
his  earliest  youth,  he  said,  he  had  enlisted  himself 

The  execution  of  Sidney  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est blemishes  of  the  present  reign.  The  evidence  against 
him,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  legal ;  and  the  jury, 
who  condemned  him,  were,  for  that  reason,  very  blam- 
able. But  that  after  sentence  passed  by  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, the  king  should  interpose  and  |)ardon  a  man,  who, 
though  otherwise  possessed  of  merit,  was  undoubtedly 
guilty,  who  had  ever  been  a  most  inflexible  and  most  in- 
veterate enemy  to  the  royal  family,  and  who  lately  had 
even  abused  tlie  king's  clemency,  might  be  an  act  of  heroic 
generosity,  but  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  and 
indispensable  duty. 

Howard  was  also  the  sole  evidence  against  Hambden ; 
and  his  testimony  was  not  supported  by  any  material  cir- 
cumstance. The  crown  lawyers  therefore  found  it  in  vain 
to  try  the  prisoner  for  treason  :  they  laid  the  indictment 
only  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  obtained  sentence  against 
him.  Tlie  fine  imposed  was  exorbitant;  no  less  than 
forty  thousand  pounds. 

Holloway,  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, had  fled  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  now  brought 
over.  He  had  been  outlawed,  but  the  year  allowed  him  for 
.surrendering  himself  was  not  expired.  A  trial  was  there- 
fore offered  him  :  but  as  he  had  at  first  confessed  his  being 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection,  and  even  al- 
lowed that  he  bad  heard  some  discourse  of  an  assassina- 
tion, thoui;h  he  had  not  approved  of  it,  he  thought  it  more 
expedient  to  throw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy.  He  was 
executed,  persisting  in  the  same  confession. 

Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  who  had  been  seized  in  Hol- 
land, and  sent  over  by  Chidley,  the  king's  minister,  was 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  with  Holloway  :  but  the 
same  fiivour,  or  rather  justice,  was  refused  him.  The  law- 
yers pretended,  that,  unless  he  had  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  assigned,  he  could 
not  claim  the  privilege  of  a  trial ;  not  considering  that  the 
seizure  of  his  person  ought  in  equity  to  be  supposed  the 
accident  which  prevented  him.  The  king  bore  a  great 
enmity  against  this  gentleman,  by  whom  he  believed  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  to  have  been  seduced  frorn  his  duty  : 
he  also  asserted  that  Armstrong  had  once  promised  Crom- 
well to  assassinate  him  ;  though  it  must  lie  confessed,  that 
the  prisoner  justified  himself  from  this  imputation  by 
very  strong  arguments.  These  were  the  reasons  of  that 
injustice  which  was  now  done  him.  It  was  apprehended 
that  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  not  be  produced  ; 
and  that  even  the  partial  juries,  which  were  now  returned, 
and  which  allowed  themselves  to  be  entirely  directed  by 
Jefferies  and  other  violent  judges,  would  not  give  sentence 
against  him. 

On  the  day  that  Russel  was  tried,  Essex,  a  m.in  emi- 
nent both  for' virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in  the  Tower 
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wilh  his  throat  cut.  The  coroner's  inquest  brmiKht  in 
their  verdict,  sill'-miirder :  jet  because  two  children  ten 
years  old  (one  of  whom  too  departed  from  his  evidence) 
had  aftirmed  that  they  heai-d  a  jireat  noise  from  his  win- 
dow, and  that  ihcy  saw  a  hand  throw  out  a  bloody  razor ; 
these  circimislanccs  were  laid  hold  of,  and  the  nuinler 
was  ascribed  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  who  happened  tli;n 
momins  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Tower.  Kssex  was  siihject  to 
fits  of  deep  melancholy,  and  had  been  seized  with  one  imme- 
diately upon  his  comrnitment :  he  was  accustomed  to  mam- 
tSni  the  lawfulness  of  suicide :  and  his  countess,  upon  a  strict 
inquiry,  which  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Hurnet, 
found  no  reason  to  confirm  tlie  suspicion  :  yet  could  not 
all  these  circumstances.  Joined  to  many  others,  entirely  re- 
move tlie  imputation.  It  is  no  wonder,  tliat  faction  is  so 
productive  of  vices  of  all  kinds  :  for,  besides  that  it  inflames 
all  the  passions,  it  tends  much  to  remove  those  ;>reat  re- 
straints, honour  and  shame ;  when  men  find,  that  no  iniquity 
can  lose  tliem  the  apjilanse  of  their  own  party,  and  no  in- 
nocence secure  them  against  the  calumnies  of  the  opposite. 
But  thou<;h  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Essex  had 
been  murdered  by  any  orders  from  court,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  an  unjustifiable  use  in  Russel's  trial  was 
made  of  tliat  incident.  The  kind's  counsel  mentioned  it  in 
tlieir  pleadings  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  had  great  weislil  with  the  jury.  It  w-as  in- 
sisted on  in  Sidney's  trial  ibr  the  same  purpose, 
si^ieofiiie  Some  memorable  causes,  tried  about  tliis 
nation.  time,  thougli  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
Rve-house  conspiracy,  show  the  temper  of  the  bench  and 
of  the  juries.  Oates  was  convicted  of  having  called  the 
duke  a  popish  traitor;  was  condemned  in  damages  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  was  ad- 
judged to  remain  in  prison  till  he  sliould  make  payment. 
A  like  sentence  was  passed  upon  Dutton  Colt  for  a  like 
offence.  Sir  Samuel  Barnardiston  was  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  because  in  some  private  letters,  which  had  been 
intercepted,  he  had  reflected  on  the  government.  This 
gentleman  was  obnoxious,  because  he  had  been  foreman 
of  that  jury  which  rejected  t!ie  bill  against  Shaftesbury.  A 
pretence  was  therefore  fallen  upon  for  punishing  him  ; 
though  such  a  precedent  may  justly  be  deemed  a  very  un- 
usual act  of  severity,  and  sufficient  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  private  friendship  and  correspondence. 

There  is  another  remarkable  trial,  which  shows  the  dis- 
position of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  which,  though  it 
fiassed  in  the  ensuing  year,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
ate  in  this  place.  One  Rosewel,  a  presbyterian  preacher, 
was  accused  by  three  women  of  having  spoken  treasonable 
words  in  a  sermon.  They  swore  to  two  or  three  periods, 
and  agreed  so  exactly  together,  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  variation  in  their  depositions.  Rosewel,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  a  very  good  defence.  He  proved  that  the 
witnesses  were  lewd  and  infonious  persons.  He  proved  that, 
even  during  Cromwell's  usurpations,  he  had  always  been  a 
royalist ;  that  he  praved  constantly  for  the  king  and  his 
family ;  and  that  in  his  sermons  he  often  inculcated  the 
obligations  of  loyalty.  And  as  to  the  sermon  of  which  he 
was  accused,  several  witnesses,  who  heard  it,  and  some 
who  wrote  it  in  short-hand,  deposed  that  he  had  used  no 
such  expressions  as  those  which  were  imputed  to  him.  He 
offered  his  own  notes  as  a  further  proof.  The  women 
could  not  show,  by  any  circumstance  or  witness,  that  they 
were  at  his  meeting.  And  the  expressions,  to  which  they 
deposed,  were  so  gross,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  he 
supposed  to  employ  them  before  a  mixt  audience.  ]t  was 
also  urged,  that  it  appeared  next  to  impossible  for  three 
women  to  remember  so  long  a  period  upon  one  single 
hearing,  and  to  remember  it  so  exactly,  as  to  agree  to  a 
tittle  in  their  depositions  with  regard  to  it.  The  prisoner 
offered  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  issue :  he  would  pro- 
nounce, with  his  usual  tone  of  voice,  a  period  as  long  as 
that  to  which  they  had  sworn ;  and  then  let  them  try  to 
re|)eat  it,  if  they  could.  What  was  more  unaccountable, 
they  had  forgotten  even  the  text  of  his  sermon ;  nor  did 
they  rememtcr  any  single  passage,  but  the  words  to  which 
they  gave  evidence.  Alter  so  strong  a  defence,  the  solici- 
tor-general thought  not  proper  to  make  any  reply :  even 
Jcfferies  went  no  further  than  some  general  declamations 
against  conventicles  and  presbyterians :  yet  so  violent  were 


party  prejudices,  that  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  against  the 
prisoner;  which,  however,  appeared  so  palpably  unjust, 
that  it  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  absconded  on  the  first 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy  ;  and  the  court  could  get  no 
intelligence  of  him.  At  leiiglh  Halifax,  who  began  to  ap- 
prehend tlie  too  great  prevalence  of  the  royal  party,  and 
who  thought  that  Monmouth's  interest  would  prove  the 
best  counterpoise  to  the  duke's,  discovered  his  retreat,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  write  two  letters  to  the  king,  full  o^tjie 
tenderest  and  most  submissive  expressions.  The  king's 
fondness  was  revived ;  and  he  permitted  Monmouth  to 
come  to  court.  He  even  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  recon- 
ciliation between  his  son  and  Ins  brother;  and  having 
promised  Monmouth,  that  his  testimony  should  never  be 
employed  against  any  of  his  friends,  he  engaged  him  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  plot.  But,  in  order  to  put  the 
country  party  to  silence,  he  called  next  day  an  extraordi- 
nary council,  and  informed  thini  that  Monmouth  had 
showed  great  penitence  for  the  share  which  he  had  had  in 
the  late  consfiiracy,  and  had  expressed  his  resolutions 
never  more  to  engage  in  such  criminal  enterprises.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  give  orders,  that  a  paragraph  to  the  like 
purpose  should  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette.  '  Monmouth 
kept  silence  till  he  had  obtained  his  pardon  in  form :  but 
finding  that,  by  taking  this  step,  he  was  entirely  disgraced 
with  his  party,  and  that  even  though  he  should  not  be  pro- 
duced in  court  as  an  evidence,  his  testimony,  being  so 
publicly  known,  might  have  weight  with  juries  on  any 
future  trial,  he  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  retrieve  his  honour. 
His  emissaries,  therefore,  received  orders  to  deny  that  he 
had  ever  made  any  such  confession,  as  that  which  was 
imputed  to  him ;  and  the  |iarty  exclaimed,  that  the  whole 
was  an  imposture  of  the  court.  The  king,  provoked  at  this 
conduct,  banished  Monmouth  his  presence,  and  afterwards 
ordered  him  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

The  court  was  aware,  that  the  malcontents  in  England 
had  held  a  correspondence  with  those  of  Scotland ;  and 
that  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  a  man  of  merit  and  learning, 
witli  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Campbel,  had  come  to 
London,  under  pretence  of  negociating  the  settlement  of 
the  Scottish  presbyterians  in  Carolina,  but  really  with  a 
view  of  concerting  measures  with  the  English  conspirators. 
Baillie  was  sent  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  as  no  evidence 
appeared  a<:ainst  him,  the  council  required  him  to  swear, 
tliat  he  would  answer  all  questions  which  should  he  pro- 
pounded to  him.  He  refused  to  submit  to  so  iniquitous  a 
condition  ;  and  a  fine  of  six  thousand  pounds  was  imposed 
upon  him.  At  length,  two  persons,  Spence  and  Carstares, 
being  put  to  the  torture,  gave  evidence  which  involved  the 
Earl  of  Tarras  and  some  others,  who,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves, were  reduced  to  accuse  Baillie.  He  was  brought  to 
trial ;  and  being  in  so  languishing  a  condition  from  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  met  with  in  prison,  that  it  was  feared  , 
he  would  not  survive  that  night,  he  was  ordered  to  he  exe- 
cuted the  very  afternoon  on  which  he  received  sentence. 

The  severities  exercised  during  this  part  of  the  present 
reign,  were  much  contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  the  king's 
conduct;  and  though  those  who  studied  his  character 
more  narrowly,  have  pronounced,  that  towards  great  of- 
fences he  was  rigid  and  inexorable,  the  nation  were  more 
inclined  to  ascribe  every  unjust  or  hard  measure  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  duke,  into  whose  hands  the  king  had, 
from  indolence,  not  from  any  opinion  of  his  brother's 
superior  capacity,  resigned  the  reins  of  government.  The 
crown,  indeed,  gained  great  advantage  from  the  detection 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  lost  none  by  tlie  rigorous  execution 
of  the  conspirators :  the  horror  entertained  against  the 
assassination  plot,  which  was  generally  confounded  with 
the  project  for  an  insurrection,  rendered  the  whole  party 
unpopular,  and  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  measures  of 
the  court.  The  most  loyal  addresses  came  from  all  parts ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
even  of  an  unlimited  passive  obedience,  became  the  reign- 
ing principle  of  the  times.  The  University  of  Oxford 
passed  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  some  doctrines  which 
they  termed  republican,  but  which  indeed  are,  most  of 
them,  the  only  tenets  on  which  liberty  and  a  limited  con- 
stitution can  lie  founded.  The  faction  of  the  exclusion- 
isls,  lately  so  numerous,  jiowerful,  and  zealous,  were  at  tlie 
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kin(;'s  feet ;  and  were  as  mucli  I'uIIlmi  in  their  spirit  as  in 
their  credit  with  the  nation.  Nothing  that  had  llie  least 
a|i|)earatice  of  opposition  to  tlie  coart  could  be  hearkened 
to  by  the  pubhc.'' 

The  king  endeavoured  to  increase  his  pre- 
A.  D.  1681.  ggjij^  popularity  by  every  art;  and  knowing, 
tliat  the  suspicion  ol  popery  was  of  all  others  the  most 
dangerous,  he  judged  it  proper  to  marry  his  niece,  the 
Lady  Anne,  to  Prince  (ieorge,  brother  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark. All  the  credit,  however,  and  persuasion  of  Hali- 
fax, could  not  engage  him  to  call  a  parliament,  or  trust  the 
nation  with  the  election  of  a  new  representative.  Though 
his  revenues  were  extremelv  burdened,  he  rather  chose  to 
struggle  with  the  present  diificulties,  than  try  an  experi- 
ment which,  by  raising  afresh  so  many  malignant  humours, 
might  prove  dangerous  to  his  repose.  The  duke  likewise 
zealously  opposed  this  proposal,  and  even  engaged  the 
king  in  measures  which  could  have  no  tendency,  but  to 
render  any  accommodation  with  a  parliament  altogether 
impracticable.  Williams,  who  had  been  speaker  during 
tlie  two  last  parliaments,  was  prosecuted  for  warrants, 
issued  by  him,  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the  House :  a 
breach  of  privilege,  which  it  seemed  not  likely  any  future 
House  of  Commons  would  leave  unquestioned.  Danby 
and  the  popisli  lords,  who  had  so  long  been  confined  in 
the  Tower,  and  who  saw  no  prospect  of  a  trial  in  parlia- 
ment, applied  by  petition,  and  were  admitted  to  bail  :  a 
measure  just  in  itself,  but  deemed  a  great  encroachment 
on  the  privileges  of  that  assembly.  The  duke,  contrary  to 
law,  was  restored  to  the  office  of  high-admiral,  without 
taking  the  test. 

Had  the  least  grain  of  jealousy  or  emulation  been  mixed 
in  the  king's  character ;  had  he  been  actuated  by  that  con- 
cern for  his  people's  or  even  for  his  own  honour,  which  his 
high  station  demanded,  he  would  have  hazarded  many  do- 
mestic inconveniences  rather  than  allow  France  to  domi- 
neer in  so  haughty  a  manner  as  that  which  at  present  she 
State  of  assumed  in  every  negociation.  The  peace 
foreisn  affaiis.  of  Nimeguen,  imposed  by  the  Dutcn  on 
their  unwilling  allies,  had  disjointed  the  whole  con- 
federacy ;  and  all  the  powers  engaged  in  it  had  disbanded 
their  supernumerary  troops,  which  ihey  found  it  difficult 
to  subsist.  Lewis  alone  still  maintained  a  powerful  army, 
and  by  his  preparations  rendered  himself  every  day  more 
formidable.  He  now  acted  as  if  he  were  the  sole  sove- 
reign in  Europe,  and  as  if  all  other  princes  were  soon  to 
become  his  vassals.  Courts  or  chamners  were  erected  in 
Metz  and  Brisac,  for  re-uniting  such  territories  as  had  ever 
been  members  of  any  part  of  his  new  conquests.  They 
made  inquiry  into  titles  buried  in  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity. They  cited  the  neighbouring  princes  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  and  issued  decrees  expelling  them  tlie  contested 
territories.  The  important  town  of  Strasbourg,  an  ancient 
and  a  free  slate,  was  seized  by  Lewis  :  Alost  was  de- 
manded of  the  Spaniards,  on  a  frivolous,  and  even  ridicu- 
lous, pretence  ;  and  upon  their  refusal  to  yield  it,  Luxem- 
bourg was  blockaded,  and  soon  alter  taken. I  Genoa  had 
been  bombarded,  because  the  Genoese  had  stipulated  to 
build  some  galleys  for  the  Spaniards  :  and  in  order  to 
avoid  more  severe  treatment,  that  republic  was  obliged  to 
\ield  to  the  most  mortifying  conditions.  The  empire  was 
insulted  in  its  head  and  principal  members ;  and  used  no 
other  expedient  for  redress,  than  impotent  complaints  and 
renion*rances. 

Spain  was  so  enraged  at  the  insolent  treatment  which 
she  met  with,  that,  without  considering  her  present  weak 
condition,  she  declared  war  against  her  haughty  enemy. 
She  hoped  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  sensible  of 
the  common  danger,  would  fly  to  her  assistance.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  ruling  passions  were  love  of  war 
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this  year  died  Prince  Rupert,  in  the  sixty- 
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I  It  appears  from  Sir  John  Dairy  niple's  Appendix,  that  the  king  received 
from  trance  a  million  of  livres  lor  his  connivance  at  the  seizure  of  Lux- 
cmbtnirg,  besides  his  ordinary  pension, 

m  'fhe  followini;  passage  is  an  ektracl  from  M.  Barillon's  letters  kept  in 
the  Depil  del  .■]ffmrei  ilravatut  at  Versailles.  It  was  lately  cnnimnni- 
■  ateil  to  the  aiilliiir  while  in  I- ranee,  "Convention  verbale  arretile  le  1 
A\'ril,  1681.  C'harles  T  1 .  s'eiisiaHe  a  ne  rien  oinetlre  pour  pouvoir  fairecon- 
iiiiilre  a  sa  m;tjeste  qu'elle  avoit  raison  de  prendre  coutiance  en  iui ;  a  se 


and  animosity  against  France,  seconded  every  wliere  the 
applications  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year  1681,  he  made 
a  journey  to  England,  in  order  to  engage  the  king  into 
closer  measures  with  the  confederates,  lie  also  proposed 
to  the  States  to  make  an  augmentation  of  their  forces ;  but 
several  of  the  provinces,  and  even  the  town  of  Amsterdam, 
had  been  gained  by  the  French,  and  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected. The  prince's  enemies  derived  the  most  plausible 
reasons  of  their  opposition  from  the  situation  of  England, 
and  the  known  and  avowed  attachments  of  the  English 
monarch. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  dismissed  his  parliament,  and 
embraced  the  resolution  of  governing  by  prerogative  alone, 
than  lie  dropped  his  new  alliance  with  Spain,  and  returned 
to  his  former  dangerous  connexions  with  Lewis.  Tliis 
prince  had  even  offered  to  make  him  arbiter  of  his  differ- 
ences with  Spain  ;  and  the  latter  power,  sensible  of 
Charles's  partiality,  had  refused  to  submit  to  such  a  dis- 
advantageous proposal.  Whether  any  money  was  now 
remitted  to  England,  we  do  not  certainly  know  :  but  we 
may  fairly  presume,  that  the  king's  necessities  were  in 
some  degree  relieved  by  France."  And  thougli  Charles 
had  reason  to  apprehend  the  utmost  danger  from  the  great 
and  still  increasing  naval  power  of  that  kingdom,  joined 
to  the  weak  condition  of  the  English  fleet,  no  considera- 
tion was  able  to  rouse  him  from  his  present  Itthargy. 

It  is  here  we  are  to  fix  the  point  of  the  highest  exalta- 
tion, which  the  power  of  Lewis,  or  that  of  any  European 
prince  since  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  had  ever  attained. 
The  monarch,  most  capable  of  opposing  his  progress,  was 
entirely  engaged  in  his  interests ;  and  the  'Turks,  invited 
by  the  malcontents  of  Hungary,  were  preparing  to  invade 
the  emperor,  and  to  disable  that  prince  from  making  head 
against  the  progress  of  the  French  power.  Lewis  may 
even  be  accused  of  oversight,  in  not  making  sufficient  ad- 
vantage of  such  favourable  opportunities,  which  he  was 
never  afterwards  able  to  recall.  But  that  monarch,  though 
more  governed  by  motives  of  ambition  than  by  those  of 
justice  or  moderation,  was  still  more  actuated  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  vanity.  He  contented  himself  witti  insulting 
and  domineering  over  all  the  princes  and  fiee  states  of 
Europe;  and  he  thereby  provoked  their  resentment  with- 
out subduing  their  power.  While  every  one,  who  ap- 
proached his  person,  and  behaved  with  submission  to  his 
authority,  was  treated  with  the  highest  politeness ;  all  the 
neighbouring  potentates  had  successively  felt  the  effects  of 
his  haughty  imperious  disposition.  And  by  indulging  his 
poets,  orators,  and  courtiers,  in  their  flatteries,  and  in  their 
prognostications  of  universal  empire,  he  conveyed  faster, 
than  by  the  prospect  of  his  power  alone,  the  apprehension 
of  general  conquest  and  subjection. 

The  French  greatness  never,  during  his  _ 
whole  reign,  inspired  Charles  with  any  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  Clifl'ord,  it  is  said,  one  of  his  most 
favoured  ministers,  went  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  it  were 
better  for  the  king  to  be  viceroy  under  a  great  and  gene- 
rous monarch,  than  a  slave  to  five  hundred  of  his  own  in- 
solent subjects.  The  ambition,  therefore,  and  uncontrolled 
power  of  Lewis  were  no  diminution  of  Charles's  happiness; 
and  in  other  respects  his  condition  seemed  at  present  more 
eligible  than  it  had  ever  been  since  his  restoration.  A 
mightv  faction,  which  had  shaken  his  throne,  and  menaced 
his  family,  was  totally  subdued;  and  by  their  precipitate 
indiscretion  had  exposed  themselves  both  to  the  rigour  of 
the  laws  and  to  public  hatred.  He  had  recovered  his 
former  popularity  in  the  nation  ;  and  what  probably  pleased 
him  more  than'  having  a  compliant  parliament,  he  was 
enabled  to  govern  altogether  without  one.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  king,  amidst  all  these  promising  circum- 
stances, was  not  happy  or  satisfied,     \\liether   he  found 

dega?er  peu  a  peu  de  I'alliaore  avec  m^pagi 
ne  point  fetre  ciiiitraint  par  son  parlement  de 
aux  nniiveaiix  engagemens  qu'il  pivimit.     In  roii5i.riieiHe.iero 

un  subside  de  deux  millions,  la  prein lis  tr.i^  .h -    1'    ,ft 

Mient,  et  50(1.(100  ecus  les  deux  auti         .         r     ■    :  !  :   i  ■ 

m;ijest|.  Brilanniqiie,  d'agir  a  I'l  -  .' 

obligations  qij'il  Iui  avoit.     LeSr    II  "       ■  '         ' 

ne  point  attaquer  les  Pays  Bas  et  ni.  rn^'  ^n  i.' .■ ,  ■.  :n'i.:n.ii.l    i 

son  niaitre  ne  pouiroit  s'empecher  de  secniinr  les  I  avs  Has,  niiar 
son  parlement  neseroit  point  assemble.    M.  Barillon  liiirepondite 
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liiniself  exposed  to  difficiilties  for  want  of  money,  or  dread- 
ed a  recoil  of  the  popular  Ininimir  from  the  i)resent  arbi- 
trary measures,  is  uncerlain.  IVrhaps  the  violent  impru- 
dent temper  of  the  duke,  by  pusliiiis;  (.'harles  upon 
dangcnuis  attempts,  gave  him  apprehension  and  uneasi- 
ness. He  w;is  overheard  one  day  to  say,  in  opposini; 
some  of  the  duke's  liasty  counsels,  "  lirother,  I  am  too 
old  to  go  asniin  to  my  travels  :  vou  mav,  if  you  choose  it." 
Whatever  was  llie  cause  of  tlie  king's  dissatisfaction,  it 
.seenis  probable,  that  he  was  meditating  some  change  of 
measures,  and  had  formed  a  new  plan  of  administration. 
He  was  determined,  it  is  thought,  to  send  the  duke  to 
Scotland,  to  recall  Wonmoutli,  to  summon  a  parliament, 
to  dismiss  all  his  unpopular  ministers,  and  to  throw  him- 
self entirely  on  the  good-will  and  affections  of  his  subjects." 
...  ^.  .  ,  '  Amidst  these  truly  wise  and  virtuous  de- 
hmgssickiKs.%  sijjns^  he  \vas  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  which 
resembled  an  apoplexy  ;  and  though  he  was  recovered  from 
it  by  bleeding,  he  languished  only  for  a  few  days,  and 
aii.i  dMtii,  expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
6ihFeb. '  (wentv-fifth  of  his  reign.  He  was  so  happy 
in  a  good  constitution  of  body,  and  had  ever  been  so  re- 
markably careful  of  his  health,  that  his  death  struck  as 
great  a  surprise  into  his  subjects,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth.  And  their  gi-ent  concern  for  him, 
owing  to  their  aft'ection  for  his  person,  as  well  as  their 
dread  of  his  successor,  very  naturally,  when  joined  to  the 
critical  time  of  his  death,  begat  the  suspicion  of  poison. 
All  circumstances  however  considered,  this  suspicion  must 
be  allowed  to  vanish,  like  many  others,  of  which  all  histo- 
ries are  full. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  king's  illness,  clergymen  of 
the  church  of  England  attended  him;  but  he  discovered  a 
total  indifference  towards  their  devotions  and  exhortations. 
Catholic  priests  were  brought,  and  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  them,  accompanied  with  the  other  rites  of  the 
Romish  church.  Two  papers  were  found  in  his  cabinet, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  containing  arguments  in 
favour  of  that  communion.  The  duke  had  the  impru- 
dence innnediately  to  publish  these  papers,  and  thereby 
both  confirmed  all  the  reproaches  of  tliose  who  had  been 
the  greatest  enemies  to  his  brother's  measures,  and  afforded 
to  the  world  a  specimen  of  his  own  bigotry. 

.  .  If  we  .survey  the  chaiacter  of  Charles  11. 

c  arac  er.  j^  ^j^^  difl'erent  lights  which  it  will  admit  of, 
it  will  appear  various,  and  give  rise  to  difterent  and  even 
opposite  sentiments.  When  considered  as  a  companion, 
he  appears  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  men  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  this  view,  his  deportment  must  be  allowed  al- 
together unexceptionable.  His  love  of  raillery  was  so 
tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  it  was  never  offensive  : 
Ids  propensity  to  satire  was  so  checked  with  discretion, 
that  his  friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming  the  object  of 
it :  his  wit,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  who  knew  him 
well,  and  who  was  himself  a  good  judge,"  could  not  be 
said  so  much  to  be  very  refined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt 
to  beget  Jealousy  and  apprehension  in  company,  as  to  be  a 
plain,  gaming,  well-bred,  recommending  kind  of  wit.  And 
though  perhaps  he  talked  more  tlian  strict  rules  of  behaviour 
might  permit,  men  were  so  pleased  witli  the  affable,  com- 
municative deportment  of  tlie  monarch,  tliat  they  always 
went  away  contented  both  with  him  and  with  themselves. 
This  indeed  isthe  most  shining  part  of  the  king's  character; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it :  for  he  was  fond 
of  dropping  the  formabtv  of  state,  and  of  relapsing  every 
moment  into  the  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  conduct,  though  not  free 
from  exception,  was,  in  the  main,  laudable.  He  was  an 
easy,  generous  lover ;  a  civil,  obliging  husband ;  a  friendly 
brother,  an  indulgent  fiither,  and  a  good-natured  masler.P 
The  voluntary  friendships,  howev.  r,  which  this  prince  con- 
tracted, nay,  even  his  sense  of  gratitude,  were  feeble;  and 
he  never  attached  liimself  to  any  of  his  ministers  or  cour- 
tiers with  a  sincere  affection.  He  believed  them  to  have  no 
motive  in  serving  him  but  self-interest :  and  he  was  still  ready, 
in  his  turn,  to  sacrifice  them  to  present  case  or  convenience. 
With  a  detail  of  his  private  character  we  must  set  bounds 
to  our  panegyric  on  Cnarles.    The  other  parts  of  his  con- 

n  Kinj  Jampi's  Memoirs  confirm  this  nimoiir,  M  also  D'Avam's  Ne- 
socialioni.  Ulh  Dec.  UAH. 


duct  may  admit  of  some  apology,  but  can  deserve  small 
applause.  He  was  indeed  so  much  fitted  for  private  life, 
preferably  to  public,  that  he  even  possessed  order,  frugality, 
and  economy,  in  tlie  former;  was  profuse,  thoughtless, 
and  negligent,  in  the  latter.  When  we  consider  him  as  a 
sovereign,  his  cluir.icter,  though  not  altogether  destitute  of 
virtue,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  his  people,  and  dis- 
honourable to  himsulf.  Negligent  of  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  careless  of  its  glory,  averse  to  its  religion,  jealous  of 
its  liberty,  lavish  of  its  treasure,  sparing  only  of  its  blood : 
he  exposed  it  by  his  measures,  though  he  ever  apjieared 
but  in  sport,  to  the  danger  of  a  furious  civil  war,  and  even 
to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign  conquest.  Yet  may 
all  these  enormities,  if  liiirly  and  candidly  examined,  be 
imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  indolence  of  his  temper : 
a  fault,  which,  however  unfortunate  in  a  monarch,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  reg;ird  with  great  severity. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  never  said  a 
foolish  thing,  nor  ever  did  a  wise  one :  a  censure  which, 
though  too  fiu-  carried,  seems  to  have  some  foundation  in 
his  character  and  deportment.  When  the  king  was  in- 
formed of  this  saying,  he  observed,  that  the  matter  was 
easily  accounted  for :  for  that  his  discourse  was  his  own, 
his  actions  were  the  ministry's. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  appetite  for  power  inherent  in  human 
nature,  and  add  to  it  the  kings  education  in  foreign 
countries,  and  among  the  cavaliers,  a  party  which  would 
naturally  exaggerate  the  late  usurpations  of  popular  assem- 
blies upon  the  rights  of  monarchy ;  it  is  not  surprising,  that 
civil  liberty  should  not  find  in  fiim  a  very  zealous  patron. 
Harassed  with  domestic  faction,  weary  of  calumnies  and 
complaints,  oppressed  with  debts,  straitened  in  his  revenue, 
he  sought,  though  with  feeble  efforts,  for  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, more  simple  in  its  structure,  and  more  easy  in  its 
management.  But  liis  attachment  to  France,  after  all  the 
pains  which  we  have  taken,  by  inquiry  and  conjecture,  to 
fathom  it,  contains  still  sometliing,  it  must  be  confessed, 
mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  hopes  of  rendering 
himself  absolute  by  Lewis's  assistance  seem  so  chimerical, 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  retained  with  such  obstinacy  by 
a  prince  of  Charles's  penetration  :  and  as  to  pecuniary  sub- 
sidies, he  surely  spent  much  gi'eater  sums  in  one  season, 
during  the  second  Dutch  war,  than  were  remitted  him  from 
France  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign.  I  am  apt 
therefore  to  imagine,  that  Charles  was  in  this  particular 
guided  chiefly  by  inclination,  and  by  a  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  French  nation.  He  considered  that  people 
as  gay,  sprightly,  polite,  elegant,  courteous,  devoted  to  their 
prince,  and  attached  to  the  catholic  faith ;  and  for  these 
reasons  he  cordially  loved  them.  The  opposite  character 
of  the  Dutch  had  rendered  them  the  objects  of  his  aver- 
sion ;  and  even  the  uncourtly  humours  of  the  English  made 
him  very  indifferent  towards  them.  Our  notions  of  in- 
terest are  much  warped  by  our  affections  ;  and  it  is  not 
altogether  without  example,  that  a  man  may  be  guided  by 
national  prejudices,  who  has  ever  been  little  biassed  by 
private  and  personal  friendship. 

The  character  of  this  prince  has  been  elaborately 
drawn  by  two  great  masters,  perfectly  well  acquaintetl 
with  him,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax ;  not  to  mention  several  elegant  strokes  given 
by  Sir  William  Temple.  Dr.  Welwood  likewise  and 
Bishop  Burnet  have  employed  their  pencil  on  the  same 
subject :  but  the  former  is  somewhat  partial  in  his  favour ; 
as  the  latter  is  by  far  too  harsh  and  malignant.  Instead 
of  finding  an  exact  parallel  between  Charles  II.  and  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  as  asserted  by  that  prelate,  it  would  be 
more  just  to  remark  a  full  contrast  and  opposition.  The 
emperor  seems  as  much  to  have  surpassed  the  king  in 
abilities,  as  he  falls  .short  of  him  in  virtue.  Provident, 
wise,  active,  jealous,  malignant,  dark,  sullen,  unsociable, 
reserved,  cruel,  unrelenting,  unforgiving;  these  are  the 
lights  under  which  the  Roman  tyfant  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.  And  the  only  circumstance  in  which  it  can  justly 
be  pretended  he  was  similar  to  Charles,  is  his  love  of 
women,  a  passion  which  is  too  general  to  form  any  striking 
resemblance,  and  which  that  delestable  and  detested 
monster  shared  also  with  unnatural  appetites. 
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Klnc's  first  trnnsnclinns— A  parliament— Ar^Mimcnts  for  and  against  a 
reveuut:  for  lilc— Dali-s  tunvictcd  ot  periurv— Monmoutli's  invasion— 
his  tletrat— anil  execution— Crtiellits  of  Kirke— ami  of  Jt-fferies— htate 
ot  affairs  in  .Scotland — Argyle's  invasion, — defeat, — and  execulion^A 

INirliament — French  persecntions — The  dispeDSius  power — State  of  Ire- 
unj — Breach  betwixt  the  king  and  the  church — Court  of  ecclesiastical 
otmmissioii— Senlence  against  the  Bishop  of  l.ondon — Suspension  of  the 
penal  laws— State  of  Ireland— F.rnbassy  to  Rome— Attempt 


TiiE  first  act  of  James's  reign  was  to  as- 
King's 'first'  semble  the  privy  council ;  where,  after  some 
transaciions,  praises  bestoweo  on  the  memory  of  his  pre- 
decessor, he  inade  professions  of  his  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  established  government,  both  in  churcli  and  state. 
Though  he  had  been  reported,  he  said,  to  have  imbibed 
arbitrary  principles,  he  knew  that  the  laws  of  England 
were  sufticient  to  make  him  as  great  a  monarch  as  he 
could  wish ;  and  he  was  determined  never  to  depart  from 
them.  And  as  he  had  heretofore  ventured  his  life  in 
defence  of  the  nation,  he  would  still  go  so  far  as  any  man 
in  maintaining  all  its  just  rights  and  liberties. 

This  discourse  was  received  with  great  nnplause,  not 
only  by  the  council,  but  by  the  nation.  Tlie  king  uni- 
versally passed  for  a  man  of  great  sincerity  and  great 
honour ;  and  as  the  current  of  favour  ran  at  that  time  for 
the  court,  men  believed  that  his  intentions  were  conform- 
able to  his  expressions.  "  We  have  now,"  it  was  said, 
"  the  word  of  a  king ;  and  a  word  never  yet  broken."  Ad- 
dresses came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay,  of  the 
most  servile  adulation.  Every  one  hastened  to  pay  court 
to  the  new  monarch  :*  and  James  had  reason  to  think, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  violent  efforts  made  by  so  potent 
a  party  for  his  exclusion,  no  throne  in  Europe  was  better 
established  than  that  of  England. 

The  kmg,  however,  in  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority, 
showed,  that  either  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  attachment  to  the  laws,  or  that  he  had  entertained  so 
lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  legal  power,  that  even  his  utmost 
sincerity  would  tend  very  little  to  secure  tlie  liberties  of 
the  people.  All  the  customs  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
excise  nad  been  settled  by  parliament  on  the  late  king 
during  life,  and  consequently  the  grant  was  now  expired  ; 
nor  had  the  successor  any  right  to  levy  these  branches  of 
revenue.  But  James  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the 
customs  and  excise  to  be  paid  as  before ;  and  this  exertion 
of  power  he  would  not  deign  to  qualify  by  the  least  act  or 
even  appearance  of  condescension.  It  was  proposed  to 
him,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  any  inter- 
mission in  levying  these  duties,  entries  should  be  made, 
and  bonds  for  the  sums  be  taken  from  the  merchants  and 
brewers ;  but  the  payment  be  suspended  till  the  parlia- 
ment should  give  authority  to  receive  it.  This  precaution 
was  recommended  as  an  expression  of  deference  to  that 
assembly,  or  rather  to  the  laws  :  but  for  that  very  reason, 
probably,  it  was  rejected  by  the  king,  who  thought,  that 
the  Commons  would  thence  be  invited  to  assume  more 
authoritv,  and  would  regard  the  whole  revenue,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  power  of  the  crown,  as  dependent  on 
their  good  will  and  pleasure. 

The  king  likewise  went  openly,  and  with  all  the  ensigns 
of  his  diL'iiitv,  to  mass,  an  illegal  meeting:  and  by  this 
imprudence  he  displayed  at  once  his  arbitrary  disposition, 
and  the  bigotry  of  his  principles;  those  two  great  charac- 
teristics of  his  reign,  and  bane  of  his  administration.  He 
even  sent  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  make 
submission  to  the  Pope,  and  to  pave  the  wav  for  a  solemn 
readmissioii  of  England  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church.  The  Pope,  Innocent  the  Xlth,  prudently  advised 
tlie  king  not  to  be  too  precipitate  in  his  measures,  nor 
rjshly  attempt  what  repeated  experience  might  convince 
him  was  impracticable.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  Ron- 
quillo,  deeming  the  tranquillity  of  England  necessary  for 

a  The  qiiakers'  address  was  esteemed  somewhat  sinirnlar  for  its  jilain- 
ness  and  simplirity.  It  was  conceived  in  these  terms :  "  We  are  come  to 
testify  our  sorrow  for  the  death  of  oor  good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy 
for  thy  being  made  our  yovernor.    We  are  told  thou  art  not  of  the  per- 


tlie  support  of  Spain,  used  the  freedom  to  make  like  rp- 
monsli"ances.  He  obsened  to  the  king,  how  busy  the 
priests  appeared  at  court,  and  advised  him  not  to  assent 
with  too  great  facility  to  their  dangerous  counsels.  "  Is  it 
not  the  custom  in  Spain,"  said  James,  "  for  the  king  to  con- 
sult with  his  confessor!"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  ambassador, 
"  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  our  aflairs  succeed  so  ill." 

James  gave  hopes  on  his  succession,  that  he  would  hold 
the  balance  of  power  more  steadily  than  his  predecessor ; 
and  that  France,  instead  of  rendering  England  subservient 
to  her  ambitious  projects,  would  now  meet  with  strong 
opposition  from  that  kingdom.  Besides  applying  himself 
to  business  with  industry,  he  seemed  jealous  of  national 
honour,  and  expressed  great  care,  that  no  more  respect 
should  be  paid  to  the  French  ambassador  at  London  than 
his  own  received  at  Paris.  ■  But  these  appearances  were 
not  sufficiently  supported,  and  he  found  himself  imme- 
diately under  the  necessity  of  falling  into  a  union  with 
that  great  monarch,  who,  by  his  power  as  well  as  his  zeal, 
seemed  alone  able  to  assist  him  in  the  projects  formed  for 
promoting  the  catholic  religion  in  Engl.ind. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  prejudices,  all  the  chief 
offices  of  the  crown  continued  still  in.  the  hands  of  pro- 
teslants.  Rochester  was  treasurer ;  his  brother  Clarendon 
cliamberlain  ;  Godolphin  chamberlain  to  the  <|ueen  ;  Sun- 
derland secretary  of  state;  Halifax  president  of  the  council. 
This  nobleman  had  stood  in  opposition  to  James  during 
the  last  years  of  his  brother's  reign  ;  and  when  he  attempt- 
ed, on  the  accession,  to  make  some  apology  for  his  late 
measures,  the  king  told  him,  that  he  would  forget  every 
thing  past,  e.xcept  his  behaviour  during  the  bill  of  exclu- 
sion. On  other  occasions,  however,  James  appeared  not 
of  so  forgiving  a  temper.  When  the  principal  exclusionists 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  sovereign,  they 
either  were  not  admitted,  or  were  received  very  coldly, 
sometimes  even  with  frowns.  This  conduct  might  suit 
the  character,  which  the  king  so  much  affected,  of  sin- 
cerity :  but  by  showing,  that  a  King  of  England  could 
resent  the  quarrels  of  a  Duke  of  York,  he  gave  his  people 
no  high  idea  either  of  his  lenity  or  magnanimity. 

On  all  occasions,  the  king  was  open  in  declaring  that 
men  must  now  look  for  a  more  active  and  more  vigilant 
government,  and  that  he  would  retain  no  ministers,  who 
did  not  practise  an  unreserved  obedience  to  his  commands. 
We  are  not  indeed  to  look  for  the  springs  of  his  adminis- 
tration so  much  in  his  council  and  chief  officers  of  state, 
as  in  his  own  temper,  and  in  the  character  of  those  per- 
sons with  whom  he  secretly  consulted.  The  queen  nad 
great  influence  over  him  ;  a  woman  of  spirit,  whose  con- 
duct had  been  popular  till  she  arrived  at  tliat  high  dignity. 
She  was  much  governed  by  the  priests,  especially  the 
Jesuits  ;  and  as  these  were  also  the  king's  favourites,  all 
public  measures  were  taken  originally  from  the  suggestions 
of  these  men,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  their  ignorance  m 
government,  and  of  the  violence  of  their  religious  zeal. 

The  king,  however,  had  another  attachment,  seemingly 
not  very  cijnsistent  with  this  devoted  regard  to  his  queen 
and  to  his  priests :  it  was  to  Mrs.  Sedley,  ivhom  he  soon 
after  created  Countess  of  Dorchester,  and  who  expected  to 
govern  him  with  the  same  authority  which  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  had  possessed  during  the  former  reign.  But 
James,  who  had  entertained  the  ambition  of  converting  his 
people,  was  told,  that  the  regularity  of  his  life  ought  to 
correspond  to  the  sanctity  of  his  intentions;  and  he  was 
prevailed  with  to  remove  Mrs.  Sedley  from  court :  a  reso- 
lution in  which  he  liad  not  the  courage  to  persevere.  Good 
agreement  between  the  mistress  and  the  confessor  of  princes 
is  not  commonly  a  difficult  matter  to  compass ;  but  in  the 
present  case  these  two  potent  engines  of  command  were 
found  very  incompatible.  Mrs.  Sedley,  who  possessed  all 
the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  her  father.  Sir  Charles,  made  the 
priests  and  their  counsels  the  perpetual  object  of  her  rail- 
lery ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  they,  on  their  part, 
redoubled  their  exhortations  with  their  penitent  to  break 
off  so  criminal  an  attachment. 

How  little  inclination  soever  the  king,  as  well  as  his 
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queen  and  priests,  misht  bear  to  an  Eni;lish  iinrlianieiil,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  at  the  besinnins  of  the  reign,  to 
summon  that  assembly.  The  low  condition,  to  which  the 
wliiffs  or  coiiutry-party  liad  fallen  diirins;  the  last  years  of 
Charles's  reian,  the  odium  under  which  they  laboured  on 
account  of  the  llye-liouse  conspiracy ;  these  causes  made 
that  party  meet  with  little  success  in  the  elections.  The 
general  resisuation  too  of  the  charters  had  made  the  cor- 
porations extremely  dependent ;  and  the  recommendations 
o/  the  court,  though  little  assisted,  at  that  time,  by  pecu- 
niary influence,  %veie  become  very  prevalent.  Tlie  new 
House  of  Commons,  therefore,  consisted  al- 
A  parlmment.  ^^^^^  entirely  of  zealous  tones  and  church- 
men ;  and  were  of  consequence  stronjly  biassed  by  their 
atfections,  in  favour  of  the  measures  of  the  crown. 

Tlie  discourse  which  tlie  kinc;  made  to  the 
19111  M»j'.  parliament  was  more  fitted  to  work  on  their 
fears  than  their  affections.  He  repeated  indeed,  and  with 
great  solemnity,  the  promise  which  lie  had  made  before 
the  privy-council,  of  ffoveiiiins  according  to  the  laws,  and 
preserviiitj  the  established  reli':;ion.  Rut  at  the  same  time 
lie  told  them,  that  he  positively  expected  they  would  settle 
his  revenue,  and  during?  life  too,  as  in  the  time  of  his 
brother.  "  1  mir;lit  use  many  arsrnments,"  said  lie,  "  to 
enforce  this  demand  ;  the  benefit  of  trade,  the  support  of 
the  navy,  the  necessities  of  the  crown,  and  the  well-beins; 
of  the  government  itself,  which  I  must  not  suflTer  to  be 
precarious;  but  I  am  confident,  that  your  own  consider- 
ation, and  your  sense  of  what  is  just  and  reasonable,  will 
suggest  to  you  whatever  on  this  occasion  might  be  enlarged 
upon.  There  is  indeed  one  popular  argument,"  added  he, 
"  which  may  be  urged,  against  compliance  with  my  de- 
mand :  men  may  think,  that  by  feeding  me  from  time  lo 
time  with  such  supplies  as  they  think  convenient,  they 
will  better  secure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament  :  but  as 
this  is  the  first  time  I  speak  to  you  from  the  throne,  I  must 
plainly  tell  you,  that  such  an  expedient  would  be  very  im- 
proper to  employ  with  me,  and  that  the  best  wav  to  engage 
me  to  meet  you  often,  is  always  to  use  me  well." 

It  was  easy  to  interpret  this  language  of  the  king.  He 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  had  resources  in  his  prerogative 
for  supporting  the  government,  independent  of  their  sup- 
plies ;  and  that  so  long  as  they  complied  with  his  demands, 
he  would  have  recourse  to  them  ;  but  that  any  ill  usage  on 
their  part  would  set  him  free  from  those  measures  of 
government,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  more  as  voluntary 
than  as  necessary.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  no  parlia- 
ment in  England  was  ever  placed  in  a  more  critical  situa- 
tion, nor  where  more  forcible  arguments  could  be  urged, 
either  for  their  opposition  to  the  court,  or  their  compliance 
with  it. 

Reasons  for  ami  I'  ^^^  5*'<'  °"  '''^  °"6  hand,  that  jealousy 
against  a  reve-  of  royal  power  was  the  very  basis  of  the 
nue  dunns  lite.  f'r,i,ijiji,  constitution,  and  the  principle  to 
which  the  nation  was  lifholden  for  all  that  liberty  which 
they  enjoy  above  the  subjects  of  ottier  monarchies.  That 
this  jealousy,  though,  at  different  periods,  it  may  be  more 
or  le«s  intense,  can  never  safely  be  laid  asleep,  even  under 
the  best  and  wisest  princes.  That  the  character  of  the 
present  sovereign  afforded  cause  for  the  highest  vigilance, 
by  reason  of  tlie  arbitrary  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  ; 
and  still  more,  by  reason  of  his  religious  zeal,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  gratify,  without  assuming  more 
authority  than  the  constitution  allows  him.  That  power 
is  to  be  watched  in  its  very  first  encroachments ;  nor  is 
any  thing  ever  gained  by  timidity  and  submission.  That 
every  concession  adds  new  force  to  usurpation  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  discovering  the  dastanlly  dispositions  of  the 
people,  inspires  it  with  new  courage  and  pntHrprisc.  That 
as  arms  were  intrusted  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince,  no  check  remained  upon  him  but  the  dependent 
condition  of  his  revenue;  a  security  therefore  which  it 
would  be  the  most  egregious  folly  to  abandon.  That  all 
the  other  barriers,  which,  of  late  years,  had  been  erected 
«gainst  arbitrary  power,  would  be  found,  without  this 
capital  article,  to  be  rather  pernicious  and  destructive. 
That  new  limitations  in  the  constitution  stimulated  the 
monarch's  inclination  to  surmount  the  laws,  and  required 
frequent  meetings  of  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  all  the 
breaches,  which  either  time  or  violence  may  have  made 


upon  that  complicated  fabric.  That  recent  experience 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  a  prince  who  wanted 
neither  prudence  nor  moderation,  had  sufficiently  proved 
the  solidity  of  all  these  maxims.  That  his  parliament, 
having  rashly  fixed  his  revenue  for  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  repealed  the  triennial  bill,  found  that  they  themselves 
were  no  longer  of  iinportauce,  and  that  liberty,  not  pro- 
tected by  national  assemblies,  was  exposed  to  every  out- 
rage and  violation.  And  that  the  more  openly  the  king 
made  an  unreasonable  demand,  the  more  obstinately  ought 
it  to  be  refused  ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  his  purpose  in 
making  it  cannot  possibly  be  justifiable. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that  the  rule  of  watch- 
ing the  very  first  encroachments  of  power  could  only  have 
plac?,  where  the  opposition  to  it  could  be  regular,  peace- 
ful, and  legal.  That  though  the  refusal  of  the  king^s  pre- 
sent demand  might  seem  of  this  nature,  yet  in  reality  it 
involved  consequences,  which  led  much  further  than  at 
first  sight  might  be  apprehended.  That  the  king  in  his 
speech  had  intimated,  that  he  had  resources  in  his  prero- 
gative, which,  in  case  of  opposition  from  parliament,  he 
thought  himself  fully  entitled  to  employ.  'I'liat  if  the  par- 
liament openly  discovered  an  intention  of  reducing  him  to 
dependence,  matters  must  presently  be  brought  to  a  crisis, 
at  a  time  the  most  favourable  to  his  cause,  which  his  most 
sanguine  wishes  could  ever  have  promised  him.  That  if 
we  cast  our  eyes  abroad,  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  to  the  situation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  or, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  if  we  consider  the  disposition 
of  men's  minds  at  home,  every  circumstance  would  be 
found  adverse  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  That  the  country- 
party,  during  the  late  reign,  by  their  violent,  and  in  many 
respects  unjustifiable,  measures  m  parliament,  by  their 
desperate  attempts  out  of  parliament,  had  exposed  their 
(irinciples  to  general  hatred,  and  had  excited  extreme 
jealousy  in  all  the  royalists  and  zealous  churchmen,  who 
now  formed  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  That  it  would  not 
be  acceptable  to  that  party  to  see  this  king  worse  treated 
than  his  brother  in  point  of  revenue,  or  any  attempts  made 
to  keep  the  crown  in  dependence.  That  they  thought  par- 
liaments as  liable  to  abuse  as  courts,  and  desired  not  to 
see  things  in  a  situation,  where  the  king  could  not,  if  he 
found  it  necessary,  either  prorogue  or  dissolve  those  as- 
semblies. That  if  the  present  parliament,  by  making  great 
concessions,  could  gain  the  king's  confidence,  and  engage 
him  lo  observe  the  promises  now  given  them,  every  thing 
would  by  gentle  methods  succeed  to  their  wishes.  That 
if,  on  the  contrary,  after  such  instances  of  compliance,  he 
formed  any  designs  on  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  nation, 
he  would,  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  render  himself  alto- 
gether inexcusable,  and  the  whole  people  would  join  in 
opposition  to  him.  That  resistance  could  scarcely  be  at- 
tempted twice ;  and  there  was  therefore  the  greater  necessity 
for  waiting  till  time  and  incidents  had  fully  prepared 
the  nation  for  it.  That  the  king's  prejudices  in  favour  of 
poperv,  though  in  the  main  pernicious,  were  yet  so  far 
ibrtunate,  that  they  rendered  the  connexion  inseparable 
between  the  national  religion  and  national  liberty.  And 
that  if  any  illegal  attcmjits  were  afterwards  made,  the 
church,  wliich  was  at  present  the  chief  support  of  the 
crown,  would  surely  catch  the  alarm,  and  would  soon  dis- 
pose the  people  to  an  effectual  resistance. 

These  last  reasons,  enforced  by  the  prejudices  of  party, 
prevailed  in  parliament;  and  the  Commons,  besides  giving 
thanks  for  the  king's  speech,  voted  unanimously,  that  they 
would  settle  on  his  present  majesty,  during  life,  all  the 
revenue  enjoved  by  the  late  king,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
mise. That  "they  tniirht  not  detract  from  this  generosity 
by  any  symptoms  of  distrust,  they  also  voted  unanimouslj^ 
that  the  House  entirely  relied  on  his  majesty's  royal  word 
and  repeated  declaratfons  to  support  tlie  religion  of  the 
church  of  England  ;  but  they  added,  that  that  religioii 
was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.  The  speaker,  in  pre- 
senting the  revenue  bill,  took  care  to  inform  the  king  of 
their  vote  with  regard  to  religion  ;  but  could  not,  by  SO 
signal  a  proof  of  confidence,  extort  from  him  one  word  in 
favour  of  that  religion,  on  which,  he  told  his  majesty,  they 
set  so  high  a  value.  Notwithstanding  the  grounds  of  sus- 
picion which  this  sdeiice  afforded,  the  House  continued 
in  the  same  liberal  disposition.     The  king  having  de- 
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manded  a  further  sujjply  for  the  navy  and  other  purpo.ses, 
ihev  revived  those  duties  on  wines  and  vinegar,  which 
had  once  been  enjoyed  by  the  late  king;  and  they  added 
some  impositions  on  tobacco  and  sugar.  This  grant 
amounted  on  the  whole  to  about  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  vear. 

The  House  of  Lords  were  in  a  humour  no  less  com- 
pliant.   They  even  went  some  lengths  towards  breaking 
m  pieces  all'the  remains  of  the  popish  plot;  that  once 
formidable  engine  of  bigotry  and  faction. 
o«iM  convicied      A  little  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 

oi'  perjury.  {)ates  had  been  tried  for  perjury  on  two 
indictments.  One  for  deposing  that  he  was  present  at  a 
consult  of  Jesuits  in  London,  the  twenty-fourth  of  April, 
167'.) :  another  for  deposing  that  I'ather  Ireland  was  in 
London  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  of  August,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  September  in  the  same  year.  Never 
criminal  was  convicted  on  fuller  and  more  undoubted 
evidence.  Two-and-twenty  persons,  who  had  been  stu- 
dents at  St.  Omers,  most  of  them  men  of  credit  and 
family,  gave  evidence,  that  Oates  had  entered  into  tliat 
seminary  about  Christmas  in  the  year  1678,  and  had  never 
been  absent  but  one  night  till  the  month  of  July  follow- 
ing. Forty-seven  witnesses,  persons  also  of  untainted 
character,  deposed,  that  Father  Ireland,  on  the  third  of 
August,  1079,  had  gone  to  Staffordshue,  where  he  re- 
sided till  the  middle  of  September ;  and,  what  some  years 
before  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  very  material  cir- 
cumstance, nine  of  tlicse  witnesses  were  protestants,  of 
the  church  of  England.  Oates's  sentence  was,  to  be  fined 
a  thousand  marks  on  each  indictment,  to  be  whipped  on 
two  difl'erent  days  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn,  to  be  imprisoned  during  life,  and  to 
be  pilloried  five  times  every  year.  The  impudence  of  the 
man  supported  itself  under  the  conviction,  and  his  courage 
under  the  punishment.  He  made  solemn  appeals  to 
Heaven,  and  protestations  of  the  veracity  of  nis  testi- 
mony :  though  the  whipping  was  so  cruel  tliat  it  was  evi- 
dently the  intention  of  the  court  to  put  him  to  death  by 
that  punishment,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  care  of  his 
friends,  to  recover :  and  he  lived  to  Ring  William's  reign, 
when  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  was  set- 
tled on  him.  A  considerable  number  still  adhered  to 
him  in  his  distresses,  and  regarded  him  as  the  martyr  of 
the  protestant  cause.  The  populace  were  affected  with 
the  sight  of  a  punishment,  more  severe  tlian  is  commonly 
indicted  in  England.  And  the  sentence  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment was  deemed  illegal. 

The  conviction  of  Oates's  perjury  was  taken  notice  of 
by  the  House  of  Peers.  Besides  freeing  the  popish  Lords, 
Powis,  Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Tyrone,  together  with 
Danby,  from  the  former  impeachment  by  the  Commons, 
they  went  as  far  as  to  vote  a  reversal  of  Stafibrd's  at- 
tainder, on  account  of  the  filsehood  of  that  evidence  on 
which  he  had  been  condemned.  This  bill  fixed  so  deep 
a  reproach  on  the  former  proceedings  of  tlie  exclusionists, 
thai  it  met  with  great  opposition  among  the  Lords  ;  and  it 
was  at  last,  after  one  readins:,  dropped  by  the  Commons. 
Though  the  reparation  of  injustice  be  the  second  honour 
wliich  a  nation  can  attain ;  the  present  emergence  seemed 
very  improper  for  granting  so  full  a  justification  to  the 
catholics,  and  throwing  so  foul  a  stain  on  the  pro- 
testants. 

Monniouiii's  in-  Tlie  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings 
vasion.  y/^  interrupted  by  the  news  of  Monmouth's 
arrival  in  the  west  with  three  ships  from  Holland.  No 
sooner  was  this  intelligence  conveyed  to  the  parliament, 
than  they  voted  tliat  they  would  adhere  to  his  majesty 
witli  their  lives  and  fortunes.  They  passed  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  Monmoutli ;  and  they  granted  a  suppiv  of 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  suppressing  his  rebel- 
lion. Having  thus  strengthened  the  hands  of  tlie  king, 
thev  adjourned  themselves. 

alonmoulh,  when  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  during 
the  late  reign,  had  retired  to  Holland  ;  and  as  it  was  well 
known  that  he  still  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  indulgent 
father,  all  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  were  bestowed 
i;pon  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  After  the  accession 
o(  J.imes,  the  prince  thought  it  nccessarv  to  dismiss  Mon- 
mouth and  all  his  fuUowere ;  and  tliat  illustiious  fugitive 
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rn»ired  to  Brussels.  Finding  himself  stdl  pursued  by  the 
king's  severity,  he  was  pushed,  contrary  to  his  judgment 
as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a  nish  and  premature  at- 
tack upon  England.  He  saw  that  James  had  lately 
mounted  the  throne,  not  only  without  opposition,  but 
seemingly  with  tlie  good  will  and  atiections  of  his  sub- 
jects. A  parliament  was  sitting,  which  discovered  the 
greatest  disposition  to  comply  with  the  king,  and  whose 
adherence,  lie  knew,  would  give  a  sanction  and  authority 
to  all  public  measures.  The  grievances  of  this  reign  were 
hitlierto  of  small  importance;  and  the  people  were  not  as 
yet  in  a  disposition  to  remark  them  with  great  severity. 
All  these  considerations  occurred  to  Monmouth ;  but 
such  was  the  impatience  of  his  followers,  and  such  the 
precipitate  humour  of  Argyle,  who  set  out  for  Scotland  a 
little  before  him,  that  no  reasons  could  be  attended  to; 
and  this  unhappy  man  was  driven  upon  his  fate. 

The  imprudence,  however,  of  this  enter-  ,,.,  , 
prise  did  not  at  first  appear.  IMough,  on  his 
landing  at  Lime,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  had  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred followers,  so  popular  was  his  name,  that  in  four 
days  he  had  assembled  above  two  thousand  horse  and 
foot.  Thev  were,  indeed,  almost  all  of  them,  the  lowest 
of  the  people ;  and  the  declaration  which  he  published, 
was  chiefly  calculated  to  suit  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
or  the  most  bigoted  of  the  whig  party.  He  called  the 
king,  Duke  of  York;  and  denominated  him  a  traitor,  a 
tyrant,  an  assassin,  and  a  popish  usurper.  He  imputed 
to  him  the  fire  of  London,  the  murder  of  Godfrey  and  of 
Essex,  nav  the  poisoning  of  the  late  kine.  And  he  invited 
ail  the  people  to  join  in  opposition  to  his  tyranny. 

The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  son  to  him  who  had  restored 
the  royal  family,  assembled  the  militia  of  Devonshire  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  and  took  post  at  Axminster,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  rebels;  but  observing  that  his  troops 
bore  a  great  affection  to  Monmouth,  he  thought  proper  to 
retire.  Monmouth,  though  he  had  formerly  given  many 
proofs  of  personal  courage,  had  not  the  vigour  of  mind 
requisite  for  an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  From  an  ill- 
grounded  diffidence  of  his  men,  he  neglected  to  attack 
Albemarle ;  an  easy  enterprise,  by  which  he  might  both 
have  acquired  credit,  and  have  supplied  himself  with  arms. 
Lord  Grav,  who  commanded  his  horse,  discovered  him- 
self to  be  a  notorious  coward ;  yet  such  was  the  softness 
of  Jlonmouth's  nature,  that  Gray  was  still  continued  in 
his  command.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  a  Scotchman,  a  man 
of  signal  probitv  and  fine  genius,  had  been  engaged  by 
his  republican  principles  in  this  enterprise,  and  com- 
manded the  cavalry  together  with  Gray  :  but  being  in- 
sulted by  one  who  had  newly  joined  the  army,  and  whose 
horse  he  had  in  a  hurry  made  use  of,  he  was  prompted  by 
passion,  to  which  he  was  much  subject,  to  discnarge  a 
pistol  at  the  man  ;  and  he  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This 
incident  obliged  him  immediately  to  leave  the  camp;  and 
the  loss  of  so  gallant  an  officer  was  a  great  prejudice  to 
Monmouth's  enterprise. 

The  next  station  of  the  rebels  was  Taunton,  a  disaffected 
town,  which  gladly,  and  even  fondly,  received  them,  and 
reinforced  them  with  considerable  numbers.  Twenty 
young  maids  of  some  rank  presented  Monmouth  with  a 
pair  of  colours  of  their  handiwork,  together  with  a  copy  of 
tlie  Bible.  Monmouth  was  here  persuaded  to  take  upon 
him  the  title  of  king,  and  assert  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth  ; 
a  claim  which  he  advanced  in  his  first  declaration,  but 
whose  discussion  he  was  determined,  he  then  said,  during 
some  time  to  postpone.  His  numbers  had  now  increased 
to  six  thousand  ;  and  he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want 
of  arms,  to  dismiss  a  great  many  who  crowded  to  his  stan- 
dard. He  entered  Bridgewater,  ^^'ells,  Frome  ;  and  was 
proclaimed  in  all  these  places :  but  forL'C-tting  that  such 
desperate  enterprises  can  only  be  rendered  successfiil  by 
the  most  adventurous  courage",  he  allowed  the  expectations 
of  the  people  to  languish," without  attempting  any  con- 
siderable undertaking. 

While  Monmouth,  by  his  imprudent  and  misplaced 
caution,  was  thus  wasting  time  in  the  west,  the  king  em- 
ployed himself  in  making  preparations  to  oppose  him. 
Six  regiments  of  British  troops  were  called  over  from 
Holland  :  the  army  was  considerably  augmented  :  and 
regular  forces,  to  the  number  of  3000  men,  were  despatched 
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under  the  command  of  Fevershara  and  Cliurchill,  in  order 
to  check  tlie  progress  of  the  rebels. 

Monmouth,  observins  that  no  considerable  men  joined 
nim,  findini;  that  an  insurrection,  which  was  projected  in 
the  city,  had  not  Uifcen  place,  and  hearin;;  that  Argyle,  his 
confederate,  wnis  already  defeated  and  taken,  sunk  into 
such  despondency,  tliat  he  had  once  resolved  to  withdraw 
himself,  and  leave  his  unhappy  followers  to  their  late. 
His  followers  expressed  more  courage  than  tlieir  leader, 
agd  seemed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in  every  fortune. 
»th  hi\  ■  '^'"'  "fsl'S^"'  disposition,  made  by  Fevcrs- 
MonmouilMle-  ham,  invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  king's 
tented.  army  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridgewater;  and 
his  men,  in  this  action,  showed  what  a  native  courage  and 
a  principle  of  duty,  even  when  unassisted  by  discipline,  is 
able  to  perform.  Tliey  threw  the  veteran  forces  into  dis- 
order; drove  them  from  their  ground  ;  continued  the  fight 
till  tlieir  ammunition  failed  them  ;  and  would  at  last  ha\e 
obtained  a  victory,  had  not  the  misconduct  of  Monmouth 
and  the  cowardice  of  Gray  prevented  it.  After  a  combat 
of  three  hours  the  rebels  gave  way ;  and  were  followed 
with  great  slaughter.  About  1500  fell  in  the  battle  and 
pursuit.  And  thus  was  concluded  in  a  few  weeks  this 
enterprise,  rashly  undertaken,  and  feebly  conducted. 

Monmouth  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  above  twenty 
miles  till  his  horse  sunk  under  him.  He  then  changed 
clothes  with  a  peasant  in  order  to  conceal  himself.  The 
peasant  was  discovered  by  the  pursuers,  who  now  redou- 
bled the  diligence  of  their  search.  At  last,  the  unhappy 
Monmouth  was  found  Iving  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and 
covered  with  fern  :  his  Wdy  depressed  with  fatigue  and 
hunger;  his  mind,  by  the  memory  of  past  misfortunes, 
by  the  prospect  of  future  disasters.  Human  nature  is 
unequal  to  such  calamitous  situations ;  much  more,  the 
temper  of  a  man,  softened  by  early  prosperity,  and  accus- 
tomed to  value  himself  solely  on  military  bravery.  He 
burst  into  tears  when  seized  by  his  enemies ;  and  he 
seemed  still  to  indulge  the  fond  hope  and  desire  of  life. 
Tliough  he  might  have  known,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
own  offences,  and  the  severity  of  James's  temper,  that  no 
mercy  could  be  expected,  he  wrote  him  the  most  submis- 
sive letters,  and  conjured  him  to  spare  the  issue  of  a  bro- 
ther, who  had  ever  been  so  strongly  attached  to  his  inter- 
est. James,  finding  such  symptoms  of  depression  and 
despondency  in  the  unhappy  prisoner,  admitted  him  to 
his  presence,  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  discovery  of  his  ac- 
complices :  but  Monmouth  would  not  purchase  life,  how- 
ever loved,  at  the  price  of  so  much  infamy.  Finding  all 
efforts  vain,  he  assumed  courage  from  despair,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  death,  with  a  spirit  better  suited  to  his 
rank  and  character.  This  favourite  of  the  people  was 
attended  to  the  scaffold  with  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears. 

anil  executed.  He  warned  the  executioner  not  to  fall  into 
JSthJuly.  the  error  which  he  had  committed  in  be- 
heading Uussel,  where  it  had  been  necessary  to  repeat  the 
blow.  This  precaution  served  only  to  dismay  the  execu- 
tioner. He  struck  a  feeble  blow  on  Monmouth,  who 
raised  his  head  from  the  block,  and  looked  him  in  the 
face,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  failure.  He  gently  laid 
down  his  head 'a  second  time;  and  the  executioner  struck 
him  again  and  again  to  no  purpose.  He  then  threw  aside 
the  axe,  and  cried  out  that  he  was  incapable  of  finishing 
the  bloody  office.  The  sheriff  obliged  him  to  renew  the 
attempt;  and  at  two  blows  more  the  head  was  severed 
from  the  body. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  a 
nobleman,  who,  in  less  turbulent  times,  was  well  quahfied 
to  be  an  ornament  of  the  court,  even  to  be  serviceable  to 
his  country.  The  favour  of  his  prince,  the  caresses  of 
faction,  and  the  allurements  of  popularity,  seduced  him 
into  enterprises  which  exceeded  his  capacity.  The  good- 
will of  the  people  still  followed  him  in  every  fortune. 
Even  after  his  execution,  their  fond  credulity  flattered 
them  with  hones  of  .seeing  him  once  more  at  their  head. 
They  believetl  that  the  person  executed  was  not  Mon- 
mouth, hut  one  who,  having  the  fortune  to  resemble  him 
nearly,  was  willing  to  give  this  proof  of  his  extreme  attach- 
ment, and  to  suffer  death  in  his  stead. 

This  victory,  obtained  by  the  king  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  would  naturally,  hart  it  been  managed 


with  prudence,  have  tended  much  to  increase  his  power 
and  authority.  But  by  reason  of  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  prosecuted,  and  of  the  temeritv  with  which  it  after- 
wards inspired  him,  it  was  a  principal  cause  of  his  sudden 
ruin  and  tjownfall. 

Such  arbitrary  iirinciples  had  the  court  instilled  into  all 
its  servants,  that  Fevershain,  immediately  after  the  victory, 
hanged  above  twenty  prisoners ;  and  was  proceeding  in 
his  executions,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  wai'iied 
him,  that  these  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled  to 
a  trial,  and  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a  real 
murder.  This  remonstrance,  however,  did  not  stop  the 
savage  nature  of  Colonel  Kirke,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
had  long  served  at  Tangiers,  and  had  con-  cmeiiy  of  Colo- 
tracted,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Moors,  "''  Kirke. 
an  inhumanity  less  known  in  European  and  in  free  coun- 
tries. At  his  first  entry  into  Bridgewaler,  he  hanged  nine- 
teen prisoners,  without  the  letist  intiuiry  into  the  merits  of 
their  cause.  As  if  to  make  sport  with  death,  he  ordered 
a  certain  number  to  be  executed,  while  he  and  his  com- 
pany should  drink  the  king's  health,  or  the  queen's,  or 
that  of  Chief-justice  Jeffenes.  Observing  their  feet  to 
quiver  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  cried,  that  he  would 
give  them  music  to  their  dancing,  and  he  immediately 
commanded  the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  sound. 
By  way  of  experiment,  he  ordered  one  man  to  be  hung 
up  three  times,  questioning  him  at  each  interval,  whether 
he  repented  of  his  crime:  but  the  man  obstinately  assert- 
ing, that,  notwithstanding  the  past,  he  still  would  will- 
ingly engage  in  the  same  cause,  Kirke  ordered  him  to  be 
hung  in  chains.  One  story,  commonly  told  of  him,  is 
memorable  for  the  treachery,  as  well  as  barbarity,  which 
attended  it.  A  young  maid  pleaded  for  the  life  of  her 
brother,  and  flung  herself  at  Kirke's  feet,  armed  with  all 
the  charms  which  beauty  and  innocence,  bathed  in  tears, 
could  bestow  upon  her.  The  tyrant  was  inflamed  with 
desire,  not  softened  into  love  or  clemency.  He  promised 
to  grant  her  request,  jirovided  that  she,  in  her  turn,  would 
be  equally  compliant  to  him.  The  maid  yielded  to  the 
conditions  :  but,  after  she  had  passed  the  night  with  him, 
the  wanton  savage  the  next  morning  showed  her,  from  the 
window,  her  brother,  the  darling  object  for  whom  she  had 
sacrificed  her  virtue,  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  which  he  had 
secretly  ordered  to  be  there  erected  for  the  execution. 
Kage,  and  despair,  and  indignation,  took  possession  of 
her  mind,  and  deprived  her  for  ever  of  her  senses.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty, 
were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  this  barbarian.  The  sol- 
diery were  let  loose  to  live  at  free  quarters ;  and  his  own 
regitnent,  instructed  by  his  example,  and  encouraged  by 
his  exhortations,  distinguished  themselves  in  a  particular 
manner  by  their  outrages.  By  way  of  pleasantry  he  used 
to  call  them  his  lambs  ;  an  appellation  which  was  long 
remembered  with  horror  in  the  west  of  England. 

The  violent  Jeffenes  succeeded  after  some  interval ;  and 
showed  the  people,  that  the  rigours  of  law  might  equal,  if 
not  exceed,  the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.  This  man, 
who  wantoned  in  cruelty,  had  already  given  a  specimen 
of  his  character  in  many  trials  where  he  presided ;  and 
he  now  set  out  with  a  savage  joy,  as  to  a  full  harvest  of 
death  and  destruction.  He  began  at  Dorchester ;  and 
thirty  rebels  being  arraigned,  he  exhorted  them,  but  in 
vain,'  to  save  him,  by  their  free  confession,  the  trouble 
of  trying  them :  and  when  twenty-nine  were  found 
guilty,'  he  ordered  them,  as  an  additional  punishment 
of  their  disobedience,  to  be  kd  to  immediate  execu- 
tion. Most  of  the  other  prisoners,  terrified  with  this 
example,  pleaded  guilty ;  and  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  received  sentence  at  Dorchester.  Of  these, 
eighty  were  executed.  Exeter  was  the  next  stage  of  his 
cruelty  :  two  hundred  and  forty-three  were  there  tried,  of 
whom  a  great  number  were  condemned  and  executed.  He 
also  opened  his  commission  at  Taunton  and  Wells;  and 
eyeiy  where  carried  consternation  along  with  him.  The 
juries  were  so  struck  with  his  menaces,  that  they  gave  their 
vqrdict  with  precipitation  ;  and  many  innocent  pei-sons,  it 
is  said,  were  involved  with  the  guilty.  Ami  on  the  whole, 
besides  those  who  were  butchered  by  the  military  corn- 
minders,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are  computed  to  have 
fallen  by  the  liand  of  justice.     The  whole  country  was 
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strewed  witli  the  heads  and  hnibs  of  traitors.  Every 
vilhige  almost  beheld  the  dead  carcass  of  a  wretched  inha- 
bitant. And  all  the  rigours  of  justice,  unabated  by  any 
appearance  of  clemency,  were  fully  displayed  to  the  people 
by  the  inlmman  JeHeries. 

Of  all  the  executions,  during  this  dismal  period,  the  most 
remarkable  were  those  of  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  l.ady  Lisle,  who 
had  been  accused  of  harbouring  traitors.  Mrs.  Gaunt  was 
an  anabaptist,  noted  for  her  benelicence,  which  she  extend- 
ed to  persons  of  all  professions  and  persuasions.  One  of 
the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane  disposition,  had  recourse 
to  her  in  his  distress,  and  was  concealed  by  her.  Hearing 
of  the  proclamation,  which  offered  an  indemnity  and  re- 
warils  to  such  as  discovered  criminals,  he  betrayed  his 
benefactress,  and  bore  evidence  against  her.  He  received 
a  pardon  as  a  recompence  for  his  treachery;  she  was 
burned  alive  for  her  charity. 

Lady  Lisle  was  widow  of  one  of  the  regicides  who  had 
enjoyed  great  favour  and  authority  under  Cromwell,  and 
who  having  fled,  after  the  restoration,  to  Lauzanne  in 
Swisserland,  was  there  assassinated  by  three  Irish  rufiians, 
who  hoped  to  make  their  fortune  by  this  piece  of  service. 
His  widow  was  now  prosecuted  for  harbouring  two  rebels 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor ;  and  JefTeries  push- 
ed on  the  trial  with  an  unrelenting  violence.  In  vain  did 
the  aged  prisoner  plead,  that  these  criminals  had  been  put 
into  no  proclamation  ;  had  been  convicted  by  no  verdict ; 
nor  could  any  man  be  denominated  a  traitor,  till  the  sen- 
tence of  some  legal  court  was  passed  upon  him  :  that  it  ap- 
peared not  by  any  proof,  that  she  was  so  much  as  acquaint- 
ed with  the  guilt  of  the  persons,  or  had  heard  of  their 
joining  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth :  that  though  she 
might  be  obnoxious  on  account  of  her  family,  it  was  well 
known,  that  her  heart  was  ever  loyal,  and  that  no  person 
in  England  had  shed  more  tears  for  that  tragical  event,  in 
which  her  husband  had  unfortunately  borne  too  great  a 
share  :  and  that  the  same  principles,  which  she  herself  had 
ever  embraced,  she  had  carefully  instilled  into  her  son,  and 
had,  at  that  very  time,  sent  him  to  fight  against  those  rebels, 
whom  she  was  now  accused  of  harbouring.  Though  these 
arguments  did  not  move  Jefferies,  they  had  influence  on 
the  jury.  Twice  they  seemed  inclined  to  bring  in  a  fa- 
vourable verdict :  they  were  as  often  sent  back  with  me- 
naces and  reproaches ;  and  at  last  were  constrained  to  give 
sentence  against  the  prisoner.  Notwithstanding  all  appli- 
cations for  pardon,  the  cruel  sentence  was  executed.  The 
king  said,  that  he  had  given  Jefferies  a  promise  not  to  par- 
don her :  an  excuse  which  could  serve  only  to  aggravate 
the  blame  against  himself. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that,  by  all  these  bloody 
executions,  a  rebellion,  so  precipitate,  so  ill  supported,  and 
of  such  short  duration,  would  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
piated :  but  nothing  could  satiate  the  spirit  of  rigour  which 
possessed  the  administration.  Even  those  multitudes, 
wlio  received  pardon,  were  oliliged  to  atone  for  their  guilt 
by  fines,  which  reduced  them  to  beggary  ;  or,  where  their 
former  poverty  made  them  incapable  of  paying,  they  were 
condemned  to  cruel  whippings  or  severe  imprisonments. 
Nor  could  the  innocent  escape  the  hands,  no  less  rapacious 
than  cruel,  of  the  chief  justice.  Piideaux,  a  gentleman  of 
Devonshire,  being  thrown  into  prison,  and  dreading  the 
severe  and  arbitrary  spirit,  which  at  that  time  met  with  no 
control,  was  obliged  to  buy  his  liberty  of  Jefferies  at  the 
price  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds ;  though  he  could  never 
so  much  as  learn  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 

Goodenough,  the  seditious  under-sheriff  of  London,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  most  bloody  and  desperate  part 
of  the  Rye-house  conspiracy,  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and  resolved  to  save  his  own  life  by 
an  accusation  of  Cornish,  the  sheriff,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
extremely  obsoxious  to  the  court.  Colonel  Rumsey  join- 
ed him  in  the  accusation  ;  and  the  prosecution  was  so 
hastened,  that  the  |irisoner  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  in  the  space  of  a  week.  The  perjury  of  the  wit- 
nesses appeared  immediately  after ;  and  the  king  seemed 
to  regret  the  execution  of  Cornish.  He  granted  his  estate 
to  his  family,  and  condemned  the  witnesses  to  perpetual 
imprisonment. 
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The  injustice  of  this  sentence  against  Cornish  was  not 
wanted  to  disgust  the  nation  with  the  court :  the  con- 
tinued rigour  of  the  other  executions  had  already  impressed 
a  universal  hatred  against  the  ministers  of  justice,  attend- 
ed with  compassion  for  the  unhappy  sufferers,  who,  as  they 
had  been  seduced  into  this  crime  by  mistaken  principles, 
bore  their  punishment  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  martyrs. 
The  peo|ile  might  have  been  willing  on  this  occasion  to 
distinguish  between  the  king  and  his  ministers :  but  care 
was  taken  to  prove,  that  the  latter  had  done  nothing  but 
what  was  agreeable  to  their  master.  Jefferies,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  immediately,  for  those  eminent  services,  created 
a  peer;  and  was  soon  after  vested  with  the  dignity  of 
chancellor.  It  is  pretended,  however,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  authority,  tnat  the  king  was  displeased  with  these 
cruelties,  and  put  a  stop  to  them  by  orders,  as  so()n  as . 
proper  information  of  them  was  conveyed  to  him.*" 

\Ve  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  state  of  affairs 
affairs  in  Scotland  ;  where  the  fate  of  Ai-gyle  '■;  Scotland. 
had  been  decided  before  that  of  Monmouth.  Immediately 
after  the  king's  accession,  a  parliament  had  been  summon- 
ed at  Edinburgh ;  and  all  affairs  were  there  conducted  by 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  the  commissioner,  and  the  Earl 
of  Perth  chancellor.  The  former  had  resolved  to  make  an 
entire  surrender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  but  was 
determined  still  to  adhere  to  its  religion  :  the  latter  enter- 
tained no  scruple  of  paying  court  even  by  the  sacrifice  of 
both.  But  no  courtier,  even  the  most  prostitute,  could  go 
further  than  the  parliament  itself  towards  a  resignation  of 
their  liberties.  In  a  vote  which  they  called  an  offer  of 
duty,  after  adopting  the  fabulous  history  of  a  hundred  and 
eleven  Scottish  monarchs,  they  acknowledged,  that  all  these 
princes,  by  the  primary  and  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
had  been  vested  with  a  solid  and  absolute  authority.  They 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  all  principles  and  positions, 
derogatory  to  the  king's  sacred,  supreme,  sovereign,  abso- 
lute power,  of  which  none,  they  said,  whether  single  per- 
sons, or  collective  bodies,  can  participate,  but  in  depen- 
dence on  him,  and  by  commission  from  him.  'They 
promised  that  the  whole  nation,  between  sixteen  and  sixty, 
shall  be  in  readiness  for  his  majesty's  service,  where  and 
as  oft  as  it  shall  be  his  royal  pleasure  to  require  them. 
And  they  annexed  tlie  whole  excise,  both  of  inland  and 
foreign  commodities,  for  ever  to  the  crown. 

All  the  other  acts  of  this  assembly  savoured  of  the  same 
spirit.  They  declared  it  treason  for  any  person  to  refuse 
the  lest,  if  tendered  by  the  council.  1o  defend  the  obli- 
gation of  the  covenant,  subjected  a  person  to  the  same 
penalty.  To  be  present  at  any  conventicle,  was  made 
punishable  with  death  and  confiscation  of  movables. 
Even  such  as  refused  to  give  testimony,  eitlier  in  cases  of 
treason  or  nonconformity,  were  declared  equally  punishable 
as  if  guilty  of  those  very  crimes :  an  excellent  prelude  to  all 
the  rigours  of  an  inquisition.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
nothing  could  equal  the  abject  servility  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion during  this  period,  but  the  arbitrary  severity  of  the 
administration. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Argyle  summoned  a  Arg>le'sinva- 
people,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  liberty,  so  de-  ''"°  i 
graded  by  repeated  indignities,  to  rise  in  vindication  of 
their  violated  laws  and  privileges.  Even  those  who  de- 
clared for  him  were,  for  the  greater  part,  his  own  vassals ; 
men  who,  if  possible,  were  still  more  sunk  in  slavery  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  He  arrived,  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  in  Argyleshire,  attended  by  some  fugitives  from 
Holland  ;  among  the  rest,  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  a  man  of 
mild  dispositions,  who  had  been  driven  to  tliis  extremity 
by  a  continued  train  of  oppression.  The  privy  council 
was  before-hand  apprized  of  Argyle's  intentions.  The 
whole  militia  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  were  already  in  arms ;  and  a  third  part  of 
them,  with  the  regular  forces,  were  on  their  march  to  op- 
pose him.  All  the  considerable  gentry  of  his  clan  were 
thrown  into  prison.  And  two  ships  of  war  were  on  the 
coast  to  watch  his  motions.  Under  all  these  discourage- 
ments he  yet  made  a  shift,  partly  from  terror,  pardy  from 
affection,  to  collect  and  arm  a  body  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men  ;  but  soon  found   himself  surrounded 
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on  all  sides  vrith  insuperable  difficulties.     His  arms  and 
ammvinition  were   seized  ;   his  provisions  cut   off:    the 
Marquis  of  Athole  pressed  him  on  one  side;  Lord  Charles 
.  ,  Murray  on  another;  the  Duke  of  (Jorilon 

■  hung  upon  his  rear  ;  the  Earl  of  Dunbarton 
met  him  in  front.  His  followers  dailv  fell  off  from  him  ; 
but  Arsryle,  resolute  to  persevere,  broke  at  last  with  the 
shattered  remains  of  his  troops  into  the  disaffected  part  of 
the  Low  Countries,  which  he  had  endeavoiued  to  allure 
JO  him  by  declarations  for  the  covenant.  No  one  showed 
either  counige  or  inclniation  to  join  him ;  and  his  small 
and  still  decreasing  armv,  after  wandering  about  for  a  lit- 
tle time,  was  at  last  defeated  and  dissipated  without  an 
enemy.  Argvle  himself  was  seized  and  car- 
au  tsccuuon.  ^j^^j  j^  Edinl)urgh  ;  where,  after  enduring 
many  indignities;  with  a  gallant  spirit,  he  was  publicly  ex- 
ecuted. He  suffered  on  the  former  unjust  sentence  which 
had  been  passed  upon  him.  Tlie  rest  of  his  followers 
either  escaped  or  were  punished  by  transportation  ;  Rum- 
bold  and  Ayloffe,  two  Englishmen  who  had  attended 
Argyle  on  this  expedition,  were  executed. 

91I1  Nov.  Tne  king  was  so  elated  with  this  continued 

A  psrlianitot.  jiJe  of  prosperity,  that  he  began  to  under- 
value even  an  English  parliament,  at  all  times  formidable 
to  his  fanuly ;  and  from  his  speech  to  that  assembly,  which 
he  had  a'isembled  early  in  the  winter,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  himself  exempted  from  all  rules  of  prudence,  or 
necessity  of  dissimulation.  He  plainly  told  the  two  Houses, 
that  the  militia,  which  had  formerly  been  so  much  mag- 
nified, was  now  found,  by  experience  in  the  last  rebellion, 
to  be  altogether  useless;  ana  he  required  a  new  supply, 
in  order  to  maintain  those  additional  forces  which  he  liad 
levied.  He  also  took  notice,  that  he  had  employed  a  great 
many  catholic  officers,  and  that  he  had,  in  (heir  favour, 
dispensed  with  the  law  requiring  the  test  to  be  taken  by 
every  one  that  possessed  any  public  office.  And  to  cut 
short  all  opposition,  he  declared,  that,  having  reaped  the 
benefit  of  their  service  during  such  times  of  danger,  he 
was  determined,  neither  to  expose  them  afterwards  to  dis- 
grace, nor  himself,  in  case  of  another  rebellion,  to  the 
want  of  their  assistance. 

Such  violent  aversion  did  this  parliament  bear  to  oppo- 
sition ;  so  great  dread  had  been  instilled  of  the  conse- 
quences attending  anv  breach  with  the  king;  that  it  is 
probable,  had  he  used  his  dispensing  power  without  de- 
claring it,  no  inquiries  would  nave  been  made,  and  time 
might  have  reconciled  the  nation  to  this  dangerous  exercise 
of  prerogative.  But  to  invade  at  once  their  constitution, 
to  threaten  their  religion,  to  establish  a  standing  army,  and 
even  to  require  them,  by  their  concurrence,  to  contribute 
towards  all  these  measures,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their 
patience;  and  they  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  display 
some  small  remains  of  English  spirit  and  generosity. 
\\'hen  the  king's  speech  was  Uiken  into  consideration  by 
the  Commons,  many  severe  reflections  were  thrown  out 
against  the  present  measures;  and  the  House  was  with 
seeming  difficulty  engaged  to  promise,  in  a  general  vote, 
that  they  would  grant  some  supply.  But  instead  of  finish- 
ing that  business,  which  could  alone  render  them  accept- 
able to  the  king,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  dispensing 
power;  and  they  voted  an  address  to  the  king  against  it. 
Before  this  address  was  presented,  they  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  supply ;  and  as  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  demanded  by  the  court,  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  proposed  by  the  country-party,  a  middle 
course  waschosen;  and  seven  hundred  thousand, after  some 
dispute,  were  at  last  voted.  The  address  against  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  expressed  in  most  respectful  and  sub- 
missive terms ;  yet  it  was  very  ill  received  by  the  king,  and 
his  answer  contained  a  flat  denial,  uttered  v.ith  great 
warmth  and  vehemence.  The  Commons  were  so  daunted 
with  this  reply,  that  they  kept  silence  a  long  time;  and 
when  Coke,  member  for  Derby,  rose  up  and  said,  "  I 
hope  we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frightened  with 
a  few  hard  words ;"  so  little  spirit  appeared  in  that  assem- 
bly, often  so  refractory  and  mutinous,  that  they  sent  him 
to  the  Tower  for  bluntly  expressing  a  free  and  generous 
sentiment.  They  adjourned,  without  fixing  a  day  for  the 
consideration  of  his  majesty's  answer ;  and  on  their  next 

meeting,  they  submissively  proceeded  to  the  consideration 


of  the  supply,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  establish  fund.s 
for  paying  the  sum  voted,  in  nine  years  and  a  half.  Tlie 
king,  "therefore,  had  in  effect,  almost  without  contest  or 
violence,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Commons  ; 
and  that  assemblv,  instead  of  guarding  their  liberties,  now 
exposed  to  manifest  peril,  conferred  an  additional  revenue 
on  the  crown  ;  and  by  rendering  the  king  in  some  degree 
independent,  contributed  to  increase  those  dangers  witli 
whicn  they  had  so  much  reason  to  be  alarmed. 

The  next  opposition  came  from  the  House  of  Peers, 
which  has  not  commonly  taken  the  lead  on  these  occa- 
sions ;  and  even  from  the  bench  of  bishops,  where  the 
court  usuallv  expects  the  greatest  complaisance  and  sub- 
mission. The  upper  House  had  been  brought,  in  the  first 
days  of  the  session,  to  give  general  thanks  for  the  king's 
speech ;  by  which  comirliment  they  were  understood,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  that  time,  to  have  acquiesced  in 
every  part  of  it:  yet,  notwithstanding  that  step,  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  bre- 
thren, moved  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  taking 
the  speech  into  consideration  :  he  was  seconded  by  Hali- 
fax, Nottingham,  and  Mordaunt.  Jefleries,  the  chancellor, 
opposed  the  motion ;  and  seemed  inclined  to  use  in  that 
House  the  same  arrogance  to  which  011  the  bench  he  had 
so  long  been  accustomed.  But  he  was  soon  taught  to 
know  his  place ;  and  he  proved,  by  his  behaviour,  that 
insolence,  when  checked,  naturally  sinks  into  meaniif  ss 
and  cowardice.   The  Bishop  of  London's  motion  jirevailed. 

The  king  might  reasonably  have  presumed,  that,  even  if 
the  Peers  should  so  far  resume  couraiie  as  to  make  an  ap- 
plication a<;ainst  his  dispensing  power,  the  same  steady 
answer  which  he  had  given  to  the  Commons  would  make 
them  relapse  into  the  same  tiinidity ;  and  he  might  by 
that  means  have  obtained  a  considerable  supply,  without 
making  any  concessions  in  return.  But  so  imperious  was 
his  temper,  so  lofty  the  idea  which  he  had  entertained  of 
his  own  authority,  and  so  violent  the  schemes  suggested 
by  his  own  bigotry  and  that  of  his  priests,  that,  without 
any  delay,  without  waiting  for  any  further  provocation,  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  a  prorogation.  He  continued 
the  parliament  during  a  year  and  a  half  by  four  more  pro- 
rogations ;  but  having  in  vain  tried,  by  separate  applica- 
tions, to  break  the  obstinacy  of  the  leading  members,  he 
at  last  dissolved  that  assembly.  And  as  it  was  plainly 
impossible  for  him  to  find  among  his  protestant  subjects  a 
set  of  men  more  devoted  to  royal  authority,  it  was  uni- 
versally concluded,  that  he  intended  thenceforth  to  govern 
entirely  without  parliaments. 

Never  king  mounted  the  throne  of  England  with  greater 
advantages  than  James;  nay,  possessed  greater  facility, 
if  that  were  any  advantage,  of  rendering  himself  and  his 
posterity  absolute :  but  all  these  fortunate  circumstances 
tended  only,  by  his  own  misconduct,  to  bring  more  sud- 
den ruin  upon  him.  The  nation  seemed  disposed  of  them- 
selves to  resign  their  liberties,  had  he  not,  at  the  same  time, 
made  an  attempt  upon  their  religion  :  and  he  might  even 
have  succeeded  in  surmounting  at  once  their  liberties 
and  religion,  had  he  conducted  his  schemes  with  common 
prudence  and  discretion.  Openly  to  declare  to  the  parlia- 
ment, so  early  in  his  reign,  his  intention  to  dispense  with 
the  tests,  struck  a  universal  alarm  throughout  the  nation; 
infused  terror  into  the  church,  which  had  hitherto  been 
the  chief  support  of  monarchy ;  and  even  disgusted  the 
army,  by  wliose  means  alone  he  could  now  purpose  to 
govern.  Tlie  former  horror  against  popery  was  revived  by 
polemical  books  and  sermons;  and  in  every  dispute  the 
victory  seemed  to  be  gained  by  the  protestant  divines,  who 
were  heard  with  more  favourable  ears,  and  who  managed 
the  controversy  with  more  learning  and  eloquence.  But 
another  incident  happened  at  this  time,  which  tended 
mightily  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the  nation  against  the 
catholic  communion. 

I^ewis  X I  \'.  having  long  harassed  and  molested  the  pro- 
testaiits,  at  last  revoked  entirely  the  edict  of  Nantz ;  which 
had  been  enacted  by  Harry  IV'.  for  securing  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  which  had  been  declared  irre- 
vocable ;  and  which,  duiing  the  experience  of  near  a 
<  entury,  had  been  attended  with  no  sensible  inconvenience. 
All  the  iniquities  inseparable  from  persecution  were  exet- 
cised  against  those   unhappy   religionists;   who  became 
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obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  oppressions  vvliidi  they 
suflered,  and  either  covered  under  a  feifined  convereion  a 
more  violent  abhorrence  of  the  catholic  communion,  or 
sought  among  foreign  nations  for  that  liberty  of  which 
they  "ere  bereaved  in  their  native  country.  Above  half  a 
million  of  the  most  useful  and  industrious  subjects  deserted 
France ;  and  exported,  together  with  immense  sums  of 
monev,  those  arts  and  manufactures  which  had  chiefly 
tended  to  enrich  that  kingdom.  They  propagated  every 
where  the  most  tragical  accounts  of  the  tyranny  exercised 
against  them,  and  revived  among  the  protestants  all  that 
resentment  against  the  bloody  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
poperv,  to  which  so  manv  incidents  in  all  ages  had  given 
too  much  foundation.  N'ear  fifty  thousand  refugees  passed 
over  into  England  ;  and  all  men  were  disposed,  from  their 
representations,  to  entertain  the  utmost  horror  against  the 
projects  which  they  apprehended  to  be  formed  by  the  king 
for  the  abolition  of  the  protestant  religion.  When  a  prince 
of  so  much  humanity,and  of  such  signal  prudence,  as  Lewis, 
could  be  engaged,  bv  the  bigotry  of  his  religion  alone, 
without  any  provocation,  to  embrace  such  sanguinary  and 
impolitic  measures,  what  might  not  be  dreaded,  they 
asked,  from  James,  who  was  so  much  inferior  in  these 
virtues,  and  who  had  already  been  irritated  by  such  obsti- 
nate and  violent  opposition?  In  vain  did  the  king  affect 
to  throw  the  highest  blame  on  the  persecutions  in  France: 
in  vain  did  he  afford  the  most  real  protection  and  assist- 
ance to  the  distressed  hugonots.  All  these  symptoms  of 
toleration  were  regarded  as  insidious ;  opposite  to  the 
avowed  principles  of  his  sect,  and  belied  by  the  severe 
administration  which  he  himself  had  exercised  against  the 
nonconformists  in  Scotland. 

Tlie  smallest  approach  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  popery,  must,  in  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  people,  have  afforded  reason  of  jealousv  ; 
much  more  so  wide  a  step  as  that  of  dispensing  with  the 
tests,  the  sole  security  which  the  nation,  being  disappoint- 
ed of  the  exclusion  bill,  found  provided  against  those 
dreaded  innovations.  Yet  was  the  king  resolute  to  perse- 
vere in  his  purpose;  and  having  failed  in  bringing  over 
the  parliament,  ne  made  an  attempt,  with  more  success, 
for  establishing  his  dispensing  power,  by  a  verdict  of  the 
judges.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  new  proselyte,  had  accepted 
a  commission  of  colonel ;  and  directions  were  given  his 
coachman  to  prosecute  him  for  the  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  the  law,  establishing  the  tests,  had  granted 
Dispelling  to  informers.  By  this  feigned  action,  the 
P"*'".  king  hoped,  both  from  the  authority  of  the 
decision,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
questions  with  regard  to  his  dispensing  power. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  lawyers  appointed  to 
plead  against  Hales  would  exert  great  force  on  that  occa- 
sion :  but  the  cause  was  regarded  with  such  anxiety  bv 
the  public,  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  in  several 
elaborate  discourses  ;■=  and  could  men  divest  themselves  of 
prejudice,  there  want  not  sufficient  materials  on  which  to 
loriTi  a  true  judgment.  The  claim  and  exercise  of  the 
dispensing  power  is  allowed  to  be  ver>'  ancient  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  though  it  seems  at  first  to  have  been  copied 
from  papal  usurpations,  it  may  plainly  be  traced  up  as 
high  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  In  the  feudal  govern- 
ments, men  were  more  anxious  to  secure  their  private 
property  than  to  share  in  the  public  administration ;  and 
provided  no  innovations  were  attempted  on  their  rights 
and  possessions,  the  care  of  executing  the  law  s,  and  insur- 
ing general  safetv,  was  without  jealousy  intrusted  to  the 
sovereign.  Penal  statutes  were  commonly  intended  to  arm 
the  prince  with  more  audiority  for  that  purpose ;  and  being 
in  the  main  calculated  for  promoting  his  influence  as  first 
magistrate,  there  seemed  no  danger  in  allowing  him  to 
dispense  with  their  execution,  in  such  particular  cases  as 
might  require  an  exception  or  indulgence.  That  practice 
had  so  much  prevailed,  that  the  parliament  itself  had  more 
than  once  acknowledged  this  prerogative  of  the  crown ; 
particularly  during  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  when  they 

c  Particularly  Sir  Edward  Herbert's  Defence  in  the  Slate  Trials,  and 
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enacted  the  law  against  aliens,''  and  also  when  they  passed 
the  statute  of  provisors."  Hut  though  the  general  tenor  of 
the  penal  statutes  was  such  as  gave  the  king  a  superior 
interest  in  their  execution  beyond  any  of  his  subjects;  it 
could  not  but  sometimes  happen,  in  a  mixed  government, 
that  the  parliament  would  desire  to  enact  laws,  by  which 
the  regal  power,  in  some  particulars,  even  where  private 
propertv  was  not  immediately  concerned,  might  be  regu- 
lated and  restrained.  In  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  \'I.  a 
law  of  this  kind  was  enacted,  prohibiting  any  man  from 
serving  in  a  county  as  sheriff  above  a  year ;  and  a  clause 
was  inserted,  bv  which  the  king  was  d!s.ibled  from  grant- 
ing a  dispensation.  Plain  reason  might  have  taught,  that 
this  law,  at  least,  should  be  exempted  from  the  king's 
prerogative  :  but  as  the  dispensing  power  still  pre\ailed  in 
otlier  cases,  it  was  soon  able,  aided  by  the  servility  of  the 
courts  of  judicature,  even  to  overpower  this  statute,  which 
the  legislature  had  evidently  intended  to  secure  against 
violation.  In  the  reign  of  Henrv  VII.  the  case  was 
brought  to  a  trial  before  all  the  judges  in  the  exchequer- 
chamber  ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strict  clause  above  mentioned,  the  king  might  dispense 
with  the  statute :  he  could  first,  it  was  alleged,  dispense 
with  the  prohibitorv  clause,  and  then  with  the  statute 
itself.  This  opinion  of  the  judges,  though  seemingly 
absurd,  had  ever  since  passed  for  undoubted  law :  the 
practice  of  continuing  the  sheriffs  had  prevailed  :  and 
most  of  tlie  property  in  England  had  been  fixed  by  de- 
cisions, which  juriesj  returned  by  such  sheriffs,  had  given 
in  the  courts  of  judicature.  IMany  other  dispensations  of 
a  like  nature  may  be  produced ;  not  only  such  as  took 
place  by  intervals',  but  such  as  were  uniformly  continued. 
Tlius  the  law  was  dispensed  with,  which  prohibited  any 
man  from  going  a  judge  of  assize  into  his  own  county ; 
that  which  rendered  all  Welchmen  incapable  of  bearing 
offices  in  Wales ;  and  that  which  required  every  one  who 
received  a  pardon  for  felony,  to  find  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour.  In  the  second  of  James  I.  a  new  consultation 
of  all  the  judges  had  been  held  upon  a  like  question  :  this 
prerogative  of  the  crown  was  again  unanimously  affirmed :' 
and  it  became  an  established  principle  in  English  juris- 
prudence, that  though  the  king  could  not  allow  of  what 
was  morallv  unlawful,  he  could  permit  what  was  only 
prohibited  bv  positive  statute.  Even  the  jealous  House  of 
Commons,  who  extorted  the  petition  of  right  from  Charles 
I.,  made  no  scruple,  by  the  mouth  of  Glanville,  their 
manager,  to  allow  of  the  dispensing  power  in  its  full  ex- 
tent ;?  and  in  the  famous  trial  of  shijj-money,  Holborne, 
the  popular  lawyer,  had  freely,  and  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  made  the'  same  concession.''  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  great  oracle  of  English  law,  had  not  only  concurred 
with  all  other  lawyers  in  favour  of  this  prerogative,  but 
.seems  even  to  believe  it  so  inherent  in  the  crown,  that  an 
act  of  parliament  itself  could  not  abolish  it.'  And'  he 
particularly  observes,  that  no  law  can  impose  such  a  dis- 
ability of  enjoving  offices  as  the  king  may  not  dispense 
with  ;  because  the  king,  from  the  law  of  nature,  has  a 
right  to  the  service  of  all  his  subjects.  This  particular 
reason,  as  well  as  all  the  general  principles,  is  applicable 
to  the  question  of  the  tests;  nor  can  the  dangerous  con- 
sequence of  granting  dispensations  in  that  case  be  ever 
allowed  to  be  pleaded  before  a  court  of  judicature.  Every 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  may  be  said,  admits  of  abuse  : 
should  the  king  pardon  all  criminals,  law  must  be  totallv 
dissolved  :  should  he  declare  and  continue  perpetual  war 
against  all  nations,  inevitable  ruin  must  ensue :  yet  these 
powers  are  intrusted  to  the  sovereign,  and  we  must  be 
content,  as  our  ancestors  were,  to  depend  upon  his  pru- 
dence and  discretion  in  the  exercise  of  them. 

Though  this  reasoning  seems  founded  on  such  princi- 
ples as  are  iisuallv  admitted  by  lawyers,  the  people  had 
entertained  such 'violent  prepossessions  against  the  use 
which  James  here  made  of  his  prerogative,  that  he  vras 
obliged,  before  he  brought  on  Hales's  cause,  to  displace 
four  of  the  judges,  Jones,  Montague,  Charleton,  and  Ne- 

IT.  n.  i.    A  plain  implication  llial  lie  had  not,  of  himself,  such  preroga- 
tive.   So  unceiiain  were  many  of  these  points  at  that  time. 

f  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports,  seventh  Report.  

S  State  Trials,  vol,  ii.  first  edit.  p.  (105.    Pari.  Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  13C. 

h  StHte  1  rials,  v.,1.  v.  tirst  edit.  p.  171. 

i  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports,  twelfUt  Report,  p.  18, 
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vil;  aiid  even  Sir  Kdward  Herbert,  the  cliief  justice, 
though  a  man  of  acknowledgcil  virtue,  yet,  because  he 
liere  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  crown,  was  exposed 
to  "rent  iind  general  reproach.  Wen  deemed  a  dispensing 
to  be  in  eli'ect  the  same  with  a  repealing  power ;  and  they 
could  not  conceive  that  less  authority  was  necessary  to 
repeal  than  to  enact  any  statute.  If  one  penal  law  was 
disoensed  with,  any  other  mi'^lit  undergo  tlie  same  fate : 
ana  by  what  principle  could  even  the  laws  which  define 
proiierty  be  afterwards  secured  from  violation '!  The  test 
act  liad  ever  been  conceived  the  gieat  barrier  of  the  esta- 
blished religion  under  a  popish  successor :  as  such,  it  had 
been  insisted  on  by  tlic  parliament ;  as  such,  granted  by  the 
king;  as  such,  during  the  debates  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusion, recommended  by  the  chancellor.  By  what  magic, 
what  chicane  of  law,  is  it  now  annihilated,  and  rendered 
of  no  validity  !  These  questions  were  every  where  asked  ; 
and  men,  straitened  by  precedents  and  decisions  of  great 
authority,  were  reduced  either  to  ipiestion  tlie  antiquity  of 
this  prerogative  itself,  or  to  assert  that  even  tlie  practice  of 
near  live  centuries  could  not  bestow  on  it  sufficient  au- 
thority.'^ It  was  not  considered,  that  tlie  present  difficulty 
or  seeming  absurdity  had  proceeded  from  late  innovations 
introduced  into  the  government.  Ever  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  parliament  had,  with  a  laudable  zeal, 
been  acquiring  powers  and  establishing  principles  favour- 
able to  law  and  liberty :  the  authority  of  tlie  crown  had 
been  limited  in  many  important  particulars :  and  penal 
statutes  were  often  calculated  to  secure  the  constitution 
against  the  attempts  of  ministers,  as  well  as  to  preserve  a 
general  peace,  and  repress  crimes  and  immoralities.  A 
prerogative,  however,  derived  from  very  ancient  and  almost 
uniform  practice,  the  dispensing  power,  still  remained,  or 
was  supposed  to  remain,  with  the  crown  ;  sufficient  in  an 
instant  to  overturn  this  whole  fabric,  and  to  throw  down 
all  fences  of  the  constitution.  If  this  prerogative,  which 
carries  on  the  face  of  it  such  strong  symptoms  of  an  abso- 
lute authority  in  the  prince,  had  yet,  in  ancient  times,  sub- 
sisted with  some  degree  of  liberty  in  the  subject;  this 
fact  only  proves,  that  scarcelv  any  human  government, 
much  less  one  erected  in  rude  and  barbarous  times,  is 
entirely  consistent  and  uniform  in  all  its  parts.  But  to 
expect  that  the  dispensing  power  could,  in  any  degree,  be 
rendered  compatible  with  tliose  accurate  and  regular  limi- 
tations, which  had  of  late  been  established,  and  which  the 
people  were  determined  to  maintain,  was  a  vain  hope ; 
and  though  men  knew  not  upon  what  principles  tliey 
could  deny  that  prerogative,  they  saw  that,  if  they  would 
preserve  their  laws  and  constitution,  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  denying,  at  least  for  abolishing  it.  The  re- 
volution alone,  which  soon  succeeded,  happily  put  an  end 
to  all  these  disputes:  by  means  of  it,  a  niore  uniform 
edifice  was  at  last  erected  :  the  monstrous  inconsistence, 
so  visible  between  the  ancient  Gothic  parts  of  the  fabric 
and  the  recent  plans  of  liberty,  was  fully  corrected  :  and 
to  their  mutual  felicity,  king  and  people  were  finally 
taught  to  know  their  proper  boundaries.' 

Whatever  topics  lawyers  might  find  to  defend  James's 
dispensing  power,  the  nation  thought  it  dangerous,  if  not 
fatal  to  liberty  ;  and  his  resolution  of  exercising  it  may  on 
that  account  be  esteemed  no  less  alarming,  than  if  the 
power  had  been  founded  on  the  most  recent  and  most 
flagrant  usurpation.  It  was  not  likely,  that  an  authority, 
which  had  been  assumed,  through  so  many  obstacles, 
would  in  his  hands  lie  long  idle  and  unemployed.  Vour 
catholic  lords  were  brought  into  the  privy-council,  Powis, 
Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Dover.  Halifax,  finding  that,  not- 
withstanding his  past  merits,  he  possessed  no  real  credit  or 
authority,  became  refractory  in  his  opposition ;  and  his 
office  of  privy-seal  was  given  to  Aninnel.  The  king  was 
open  as  well  as  zealous,  in  the  desire  of  making  converts  ; 
and  men  plainly  saw,  that  the  only  way  to  acquire  his 
affection  and  confidence  was  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  religion. 

k  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  p.  21. 

I  It  is  remarkaMe,  that  the  convention,  summoned  h;  the  Prinre  of 
Orange,  did  not,  even  wiien  they  had  the  making  "t  their  own  terms  in  tJie 
derlaratitm  of  rig/iit.  venture  to  condemn  the  (lispensini:  power  in  neneral, 
which  had  f«en  uniformly  exercised  by  the  former  Kings  of  England. 
They  only  condemned  it  so  far,  /ir  it  had  f-een  nttumed  and  exereiied  of  late, 
without  beini!  able  to  tell  uherein  the  difference  lay.  But  in  tllc  bill  of 
rifflilt,  which  passed  nbntii  a  twelvemonth  after,  the  parliament  took  care  to 
secure  tbentselves  more  eflFeclually  ayainst  a  branch  of  prerogative  incom- 


Suiidcrland,  some  time  after,  scrupled  not  to  giiin  favour 
at  this  price.  Rochester,  the  treasurer,  though  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  yet,  because  he  refused  to  give  this  instance 
of  complaisance,  was  turned  out  of  his  office.  The  trea- 
sury was  put  in  commission,  and  Bellasis  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  it.  All  the  courtiers  were  disgusted,  even 
such  as  had  little  regard  to  religion.  The  dishonour, 
as  well  as  distrust,  attending  renegades,  made  most 
men  resolve,  at  all  hazards,  to  adhere  to  their  ancient 
faith. 

In  Scotland,  James's  zeal  for  proselytism  state  of 
was  more  successful.  The  Earls  of  Murray,  Scotland. 
Perth,  and  Melfort,  were  brought  over  to  the  court  reli- 
gion, and  the  two  latter  noblemen  made  use  of  a  very 
courtly  reason  for  their  conversion  :  they  pretended,  that 
the  papers  found  in  the  late  king's  cabinet  had  opened 
their  eyes,  and  had  convinced  them  of  the  preference  due 
to  the  catholic  religion.  Queensberry,  who  showed  not 
the  same  compliance,  fell  into  total  disgrace,  notwithstand- 
ing his  former  services,  and  the  important  sacrifices  which 
he  had  made  to  the  measures  of  the  court.  These  merits 
could  not  even  insure  him  of  safety  against  the  vengeance 
to  which  he  stood  exposed.  His  rival,  Perth,  who  hati 
been  ready  to  sink  under  his  superior  interest,  now  ac- 
quired the  ascendant;  and  all  the  complaints  exhibited 
against  him  were  totally  obliterated.  His  faith,  according 
to  a  saying  of  Halifax,  had  made  him  whole. 

But  it  was  in  Ireland,  chiefly,  that  the  state  of 
mask  was  wholly  taken  off,  and  that  the  Ireland, 
king  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  zeal  and  his  violence.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
was  recalled;  and  though  the  primate  and  Lord  Granard, 
two  protestants,  still  possessed  the  authority  of  justices, 
the  whole  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Talbot,  the 
general,  soon  after  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  a  man  who, 
from  the  blindness  of  his  prejudices  and  fury  of  his  temper, 
was  transported  with  the  most  immeasurable  ardour  for 
the  catholic  cause.  After  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  orders  were  given  by  Tyrconnel  to  disarm  all 
the  protestants,  on  pretence  of  securing  the  public  peace, 
and  keeping  their  arms  in  a  few  magazines,  for  the  use  of 
the  militia.  Next,  the  army  was  new-modelled ;  and  a 
great  number  of  officers  were  dismissed,  because  it  was 
pretended  that  they  or  their  fathers  had  served  under 
Cromwell  and  the  republic.  The  injustice  was  not  con- 
fined to  them.  Near  three  hundred  officers  more  were  after- 
wards broken,  though  many  of  them  had  purchased  their 
commissions  :  about  four  or  five  thousand  private  soldiers, 
because  they  were  protestants,  were  dismissed  ;  and  being 
stripped  even  of  their  regimentals,  were  turned  out  to 
starve  in  the  streets.  While  these  violences  were  carrying 
on.  Clarendon,  who  had  been  named  lord  lieutenant,  came 
over ;  but  he  soon  found,  that,  as  he  had  refused  to  give 
the  king  the  desired  pledge  of  fidelity  by  changing  his 
religion,  he  possessed  no  credit  or  authority.  He  was 
even,  a  kind  of  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Tyrconnel ;  and 
as  he  gave  all  opposition  in  his  power  to  the  precipitate 
measures  of  the  catholics,  he  was  soon  after  recalled,  and 
Tyrconnel  substituted  in  his  place.  The  unhappy  pro- 
testants now  saw  all  the  civil  authority,  as  well  as  the 
military  force,  transferred  into  the  hands  of  their  inveterate 
enemies ;  inflamed  with  hereditary  hatred,  and  stimulated 
by  every  motive,  which  the  passion  either  tor  power,  pro- 
perty, or  religion,  could  inspire.  Even  the  barbarous  ban- 
ditti were  let  loose  to  prey  on  them  in  their  present  do- 
fenceless  condition.  A  renewal  of  the  ancient  massacre 
was  apprehended  ;  and  great  multitudes,  struck  with  the 
best-grounded  terror,  deserted  the  kingdom,  and  infused 
into  the  English  nation  a  dread  of  those  violences,  to 
which,  after  some  time,  they  might  justly,  from  the  preva- 
lence of  the  catholics,  think  themselves  exposed. 

All  judicious  persons  of  the  catholic  communion  were 
disgusted  with  these  \ioleiit  measures,  and  could  easily 


palible  with  all  leeal  liberty  and  limitations;  and  they 
live  terpiis,  all  dispensing  itowcr  in  the  crown.  Yet  evi 
ot  I/irds  rejected  tnat  clause  ot  the  hill,  which  condenm 
this  Dower  in  former  kinss.  and  oblii^ed  the  C'rimmons  t( 

■  proof  of  thi 

il    I'-nclish  Bovernment.  than  the  f    '  "  *" 

a!  way 


Jgutaf 

than  the  existence  of  such  a  pr«p 
exercised  and  never  questioned,  till  the  acquisition  Ot 
ered,  at  last,  the  danger  of  it.    See  the  Journals. 
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foresee  the  consequences.  But  James  was  entirely  govern- 
ed by  tlie  ntsli  counsels  of  the  queen  unil  of  his  confessor, 
Father  I'eters,  a  Jesuit,  whom  he  .soon  after  created  a 
privy-counsellor,  lie  thought,  too,  that,  as  he  was  now 
in  tlie  decline  of  life,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  by  liasty 
steps,  to  carry  his  designs  into  execution ;  lest  the  succes- 
sion of  the  I'rincoss  of  Oran:;e  should  overturn  all  his  pro- 
jects. In  vain  did  Arundel,  I'owis,  and  Uellasis,  remon- 
strate, and  suiigest  more  moderate  and  cautious  measures. 
These  men  had  seen  and  felt,  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
popish  plot,  the  extreme  antipathy  which  the  nation  bore 
to  their  relijjion ;  and  though  some  subsequent  incidents 
had  seemingly  allayed  that  spirit,  they  knew  that  the  set- 
tled habits  of  tlie  people  were  still  the  same,  and  that  the 
smallest  incident  was  sufficient  to  renew  the  former  ani- 
mosity. A  very  moderate  indulgence,  therefore,  to  the 
catholic  religion,  would  have  satisfied  them ;  and  all  at- 
tempts to  acquire  power,  much  more  to  produce  a  change 
of  the  national  faith,  they  deemed  dangerous  and  de- 
structive.™ 

Hreach  beiwivt  ^"  ^^^  ''■'5'  broaching  of  the  popish  plot, 
ihckiDgand  the  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  had 
dmrch.  concurred  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  with  the 

same  violence  and  credulity  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  :  but 
dreading  afterwards  the  prevalence  of  republican  and  pres- 
bytcrian  principles,  tliey  had  been  engaged  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  court;  and  to  their  assistance,  chiefly, 
James  had  owed  his  succession  to  the  crown.  Finding 
that  all  these  services  were  forgotten,  and  that  the  catholic 
religion  w;is  the  king's  sole  favourite,  the  church  had  com- 
menced an  opposition  to  court  measures;  and  popery  was 
now  acknowledged  the  more  immediate  danger.  In  order 
to  prevent  inflammatory  sermons  on  this  popular  subject, 
James  revived  some  directions  to  preachers,  which  had 
been  promuljiated  by  the  late  king,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  when  no  design  against  the  national  religion  was  yet 
formed,  or  at  least  apprehended.  But  in  the  present  deli- 
cate and  interesting  situation  of  the  church,  there  was  little 
reason  to  expect  that  orders  founded  on  no  legal  autliority, 
would  be  rigidly  obeyed  by  preachers,  who  saw  no  se- 
curity to  tliemselves  but  in  preserving  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  peonle.  Instead  of  avoiding  controversy, 
according  to  the  King's  injunctions,  the  preachers  every 
where  declaimed  against  popery  ;  and  among  the  rest.  Dr. 
Sharpe,  a  clergvman  of  London,  partici^arly  distinguished 
himself,  and  affected  to  throw  great  contempt  on  those 
who  had  been  induced  to  change  their  religion  by  such 
pitiful  arguments  as  the  Romish  missionaries  could  sug- 
gest. This  topic,  being  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  king, 
gave  great  offence  at  court ;  and  positive  orders  were 
issued  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  his  diocesan,  immedi- 
ately to  suspend  Sharpe,  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  should 
be  further  known.  "The  prelate  replied,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  obey  these  commands,  and  that  he  was  not  em- 
powered, in  such  a  summary  manner,  to  inflict  any  punish- 
ment, even  upon  the  greatest  delinquent.  But  neither  this 
obvious  reason,  nor  the  most  dutiful  submissions,  both  of 
the  prelate  and  of  Sharpe  himself,  could  appease  tlie  court. 
Tlie  king  was  determined  to  proceed  with  violence  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  affair.  The  bishop  himself  he  resolved 
to  punish  for  disobedience  to  his  commands ;  and  the  ex- 
pedient which  he  employed  for  that  |)urpose,  was  of  a 
nature  at  once  the  most  illegal  and  most  alarming. 

Among  all  the  engines  of  authority  formerly  emploved 
by  the  crown,  none  had  been  more  dangerous,  or  even  de- 
structive to  liberty,  than  the  court  of  high  commission, 
which,  together  with  the  star-chamber,  had  been  abolished 
in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  act  of  parliament ;  in  which 
a  clause  was  also  inserted,  prohibiting  the  erection,  in  all 
future  times,  of  that  court,  or  any  of  a  like  nature.  But 
this  law  was  deemed  by  James  no  obstacle ;  and  an  ec- 
Cnurt  of  eccie  clesiastical  commission  was  anew  issued,  by 
siajiicai  com-  which  seven"  commissioners  were  vested 
with  full  and  unlimited  authority  over  the 
church  of  England.  On  them  were  bestowed  the  same 
inquisitorial  powers,  possessed  by  the  former  court  of  high 
commission  :  they  might  proceed  upon  bare  suspicion ; 

m  n'.4»aux,  lOlli  January.  1687. 

n  'Ihe  persons  named  were  Ihe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Sannort  ; 
tlie  Bisliop  of  Durliaoi,  Crew  ;  of  Rocliester,  Sprat ;  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 


and  the  better  to  set  the  law  at  defiance,  it  was  expressly 
inserted  in  their  patent  itself,  that  they  were  to  exercise 
their  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  any  law  or  statute  to  the 
contrary.  The  king's  design  to  subdue  the  church  was 
now  sufficiently  known;  and  had  he  been  able  to  establish 
the  authority  of  this  new-erected  court,  his  success  was 
infallible.  A  more  sensible  blow  could  not  be  given,  both 
to  national  liberty  and  religion ;  and  happily  the  contest 
could  not  be  tried  in  a  cause  more  iniquitous  and  unpopu- 
lar than  that  against  Sharpe  and  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  prelate  was  cited  before  the  commissioners.  After 
denying  the  legality  of  the  court,  and  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  all  Christian  bishops  to  be  tried  by  the  metropolitan 
and  his  suffragans;  he  pleaded  in  his  own  defence,  that, 
as  he  was  obliged,  if  he  bad  suspended  Sharpe,  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  a  judge,  he  could  not,  consistent  either 
with  law  or  equity,  pronounce  sentence  without  a  previous 
citation  and  trial :  that  he  had  by  petition  represented  this 
difficulty  to  his  majesty ;  and  not  receiving  any  answer, 
he  had  reason  to  think  that  his  petition  had  given  entire 
satisfaction  :  that  in  order  to  show  further  his  deference, 
he  had  advised  Sharpe  to  abstain  from  preaching,  till  he 
had  justified  his  conduct  to  the  king;  an  advice  which, 
coming  from  a  superior,  was  equivalent  to  a  command, 
and  had  accordingly  met  with  the  proper  obedience:  that 
he  had  tlius,  in  his  apprehension,  conformed  himself  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  but  if  he  should  still  be  found  wanting 
to  his  cluty  in  any  particular,  he  was  now  willing  to  crave 
pardon,  and  to  make  reparation.  All  this  submission, 
both  in  Sharpe  and  the  prelate,  had  no  effect :   o.„,    ,    .  ■    . 

,    ^r       .        ,     ^  I   ,  '  ,  .Sentence against 

It   was   determined   to  have   an  example :  the  Bishop  of 
orders  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  commis-  London, 
sioners  to  proceed  :  ancl  by  a  majority  of  votes  the  bishop, 
as  well  as  the  doctor,  was  suspended. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  short  reign  consists  of  attempts 
always  imprudent,  often  illegal,  sometimes  both,  against 
whatever  was  most  loved  and  revered  by  the  nation  :  even 
such  schemes  of  the  king's  as  might  be  laudable  in  them- 
selves, were  so  disgraced  by  his  intentions,  that  they  serve 
only  to  aggravate  the  charge  against  him.  James  was  be- 
come a  great  patron  of  toleration,  and  an  enemy  to  all  those 
persecuting  laws  which,  from  the  influence  of^the  church, 
liad  been  enacted  both  against  the  dissenters  and  catholics. 
Not  content  with  granting  dispensations  to  particular  per- 
sons, he  assumed  a  power  of  issuing  a  declaration  of  gene- 
ral indulgence,  and  of  suspending  at  once  all  penal  laws 
the  penal  statutes,  by  wtiich  a  conformity  suspended, 
was  required  to  the  established  religion.  This  was  a  strain 
of  authority,  it  must  be  confessed,  quite  inconsistent  with 
law  and  a  limited  constitution  ;  yet  was  it  supported  by 
many  strong  precedents  in  the  history  of  England.  Even 
after  the  principles  of  liberty  were  become  more  prevalent, 
and  began  to  be  well  understood,  the  late  king  had,  oftener 
than  once,  and  without  giving  much  umbrage,  exerted  this 
dangerous  power:  he  had,  in  1662,  suspended  the  exe- 
cution of  a  law  which  regulated  carriages  :  during  the  two 
Dutch  wars,  he  had  twice  suspended  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion :  and  the  Commons,  in  1666,  being  resolved,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  judgment,  to  enact  that  iniquitous  law 
against  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  found  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  obviate  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  which 
they  desired  not  at  that  time  entirely  to  deny  or  abrogate, 
to  call  that  importation  a  nuisance. 

Though  the  former  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  great 
in  civil  afl^airs,  it  was  still  greater  in  ecclesiastical ;  and 
the  whole  despotic  power  of  the  popes  was  often  believed, 
in  virtue  of  the  supremacy,  to  have  devolved  to  the  crowni. 
The  last  parliament  of  Cliarles  I.,  by  abolishing  the  power 
of  the  king  and  convocation  to  frame  canons  without  con- 
sent of  parliament,  had  somewhat  diminished  the  supposed 
extent  of  the  supremacy ;  but  still  very  considerable  re- 
mains of  it,  at  least  very  important  claims,  were  preserved, 
and  were  occasionally  made  use  of  by  the  sovereign.  In 
1662,  Charles,  pleading  both  the  rights  of  ^^,53^ 
his  supremacy  and  his  suspending  power, 
had  f;ranted  a  general  indulgence  or  toleration ;  and  in 
1 672  lie  renewed  the  same  edict :  though  the  remonstrances 

Sunderland,  Chancellor  .telferies,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert.  The 
Archbishop  refused  to  act,  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  was  substituted  in 
his  place. 
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of  his  |Xiiliamciit  obliged  him  on  both  occasions  to  lelract; 
mid  111  tlie  last  iiistanro,  tlie  triuni|ih  of  law  ovSr  preroga- 
tive was  deemed  very  great  and  memorable.  In  general 
we  may  remark,  that  where  the  exercise  of  the  snspending 
power  was  agreeable  and  useful,  the  jiower  itself  was  little 
questioned :  where  the  exercise  was  thought  liable  to  ex- 
ceptions, men  not  only  opposed  it,  but  proceeded  to  deny 
altogether  the  legality  of  the  prerogative  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

James,  more  imprudent  and  arbitrary  than  his  prede- 
cessor, issued  his  (iroclamation,  suspending  all  the  penal 
laws  in  ecclesiastical  aH'airs,  and  granting  a  general  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  He  was  not  deterred  by 
the  retlection,  both  that  this  scheme  of  indulgence  was  al- 
ready blasted  by  two  fruitless  attempts  ;  and  that  in  sucli 
a  government  as  tliat  of  Kiiglaiid,  it  was  not  sulhcient  that 
a  prerogative  be  approved  of  by  some  lawyers  and  anti- 
quaries :  if  it  was  condemned  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation,  and  yet  was  still  exerted,  the  victory  over  national 
liberty  was  no  less  signal  than  if  obtained  by  the  most 
flagrant  injustice  and  usurpation.  These  two  considera- 
tions, indeed,  would  rather  serve  to  recommend  this  pro- 
ject to  James  ;  who  deemed  himself  superior  in  \igo\ir  ami 
activity  to  his  brother,  and  who  probably  thought  that  his 
people  enjoyed  no  liberties,  but  by  his  royal  concession 
and  indulgence. 

In  order  to  procure  a  better  reception  for  his  edict  of 
toleration,  the  king,  finding  himself  opposed  by  the  church, 
began  to  pay  court  to  the  dissenters ;  and  he  imagined 
that,  by  playing  one  party  against  another,  he  should 
easily  obtain  the  victory  over  both  ;  a  refined  policy  which 
it  milch  exceeded  his  capacity  to  conduct.  His  intentions 
were  so  obvious,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to 
gain  the  sincere  confidence  and  regard  of  the  noncon- 
formists. They  knew  that  the  genius  of  their  religion  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  catholics,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  kinir's  affection.  They  were  sensible,  that  both 
the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  maxims  of  his  religion, 
were  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  toleration.  They  had 
seen  that,  on  his  accession,  as  well  as  during  his  brother's 
reign,  he  had  courted  the  church  at  their  expense ;  and  it 
was  not  till  his  dangerous  schemes  were  rejected  by  the 
prelates,  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  nonconformists.  All 
his  favours,  tlierefore,  must,  to  everv  man  of  judgment 
among  tlie  sectaries,  have  appeared  insidious  :  yet  such 
was  the  pleasure  reaped  from  present  ease,  such  the  animo- 
sitv  of  the  dissenters  against  the  church,  who  had  so  long 
subjected  them  to  the  rigours  of  persecution,  that  they 
every  where  expressed  the  most  entire  duty  to  the  kinir, 
and  compliance  with  his  measures ;  and  could  not  forbear 
rejoicing  extremely  in  the  present  depression  of  their 
adversaries. 

But  had  the  dissenters  been  ever  so  much  inclined  to 
shut  their  eyes  with  regard  to  the  king's  intentions,  the 
manner  of  conducting  his  scheme  in  Scotland  was  suffi- 
cient to  discover  the  secret.  Tlie  king  first  applied  to  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  desired  an  indulgence  for  the 
catholics  alone,  without  comprehending  the  presbyterians  : 
but  that  assembly,  though  more  disposed  than  even  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  sacrifice  their  civil  liberties,  re- 
solved likewise  to  adhere  pertinaciously  to  their  religion  ; 
and  thev  rejected,  for  the  first  time,  the  king's  applica- 
tion. James  therefore  found  himself  obliged  to  exert 
his  prerogative  ;  and  he  now  thought  it  prudent  to  interest 
a  party  among  his  subjects,  besides  the  catholics,  in  sup- 
porting this  act  of  authority.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
harassed  and  persecuted  presbyterians,  they  heard  the 
principles  of  toleration  every  where  extolled,  and  found 
that  full  permission  was  granted  to  attend  conventicles ;  an 
ofl'ence,  which,  even  during  this  reign,  had  been  declared 
no  less  than  a  capital  enormity.  The  king's  declaration, 
however,  of  indulgence,  contained  clauses  sufficient  to  de- 
press their  joy.  As  if  popery  were  already  predominant, 
he  declared',  "  that  he  never  would  use  force  or  inv'mcibte 
veeessiti/  against  any  man  on  account  of  his  persuasion  of 
the  protestaiit  religion : "  a  promise  surely  of  toleration  given 
to  tne  protesUints  with  great  precaution,  and  admitting  a 
considerable  latitude  for  persecution  and  violence.  It  is 
likewise  remarkal)le,  that  the  king  declared  in  express 
terms,  "  that  he  had  thought  fit,  by  his  sovereign  authority. 


prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,  which  all  his  sub- 
jects were  to  obey  without  reserve,  to  grant  tins  royal 
toleration."  The  dangerous  designs  of  other  princes  are  to 
bo  collected  bv  a  comparison  of  their  several  actions,  or 
by  a  discovery  of  their  more  secret  counsels  :  but  so  blind- 
ed was  James  with  zeal,  so  transported  by  his  imperious 
temper,  that  even  his  proclamations  and  public  edicts  con- 
tain expressions  which,  without  further  inquiry,  may  suffice 
to  his  condemnation. 

The  English  well  knew,  that  tlie  king,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  government,  thought  himself  entitled,  as  in- 
deed he  was,  to  as  ample  authority  in  his  southern,  as  in 
his  northern  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  though  the  declara- 
tion of  indulgence  published  for  England  was  more 
cautiously  expressed,  they  could  not  but  be  alarmed  by 
the  arbitrary  treatment  to  which  their  neighbours  were  ex- 
posed. It  is  even  remarkable,  that  tlie  English  declara- 
tion contained  clauses  of  a  strange  import.  The  king  there 
promised,  that  he  would  maintain  his  loving  subjects  in 
all  their  properties  and  possessions,  as  well  of  church  and 
abbey  lands  as  of  any  oiher.  Men  thought,  that  if  the 
full  establishment  of  popery  were  not  at  hand,  this  promise 
was  quite  superfiuous ;  and  they  concluded,  that  the  king 
was  so  replete  with  joy  on  the  prospect  of  that  glorious 
event,  that  he  could  not,  even  for  a  moment,  refrain  from 
expressing  it. 

But  what  afforded  the  most  alarming  stale  of  ire- 
prospect,  was  the  continuance  and  even  in-  '"'"'• 
crease  of  the  violent  and  precipitate  conduct  of  affairs  in 
Ireland.  Tyrconnel  was  now  vested  with  full  authority ; 
and  carried  over  witli  him  as  chancellor  one  Fitton,  a  man 
who  was  taken  from  a  jail,  and  who  had  been  convicted 
of  forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  who  compensated  for  all 
his  enormities  by  a  headlong  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion. 
He  was  even  heard  to  say  from  the  bench,  that  the  pro- 
testants  were  all  rogues,  and  that  there  was  not  one  among 
forty  thousand  that  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain. 
The  whole  strain  of  the  administration  was  suitable  to 
such  sentiments.  The  catholics  were  imt  in  possession  of 
the  council-table,  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  of  the 
bench  of  justices.  In  order  to  make  them  masters  of  the 
parliament,  the  same  violence  was  exercised  tliat  had  been 
practised  in  England.  The  charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all 
the  corporations  were  annulled ;  and  new  charters  were 
granted,  subjectitig  the  corporations  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign.  The  protestant  freemen  were  expelled,  catholics 
introduced;  and  the  latter  sect,  as  they  always  were  the 
majority  in  number,  were  now  invested  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  kingdom.  The  act  of  settlement  was  the 
only  obstacle  to  their  enjoying  the  whole  property ;  and 
Tyrconnel  had  formed  a  scheme  for  calling  a  iiarliament, 
in  order  to  reverse  that  act,  and  empower  the  king  to  be- 
sto^v  all  the  lands  of  Ireland  on  his  catholic  subjects.  But 
in  this  scheme  he  met  with  onposition  from  the  moderate 
catholics  in  the  king's  council.  Lord  Bellasis  went  even 
so  far  as  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  "  that  that  fellow  in  Ireland 
was  fool  and  madman  enough  to  ruin  ten  kingdoms."  The 
decay  of  trade,  from  the  desertion  of  the  protcslants,  was 
represented;  the  sinking  of  the  revenue;  the  alarm  com- 
municated to  England  :  and  by  these  considerations  the 
king's  resolutions  were  for  some  time  suspended  ;  though 
it  was  easv  to  foresee,  from  the  usual  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
which  side  would  at  last  preponderate. 

But  tlie  king  was  not  content  with  discovering  in  his 
own  kingdom  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct :  he  was 
resolved,  that  all  Europe  should  be  witness  of  it.  He 
publicly  sent  the  Earl  of  Castlemaine  am-  Embassy  to 
bassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  """"=• 
express  his  obeisance  to  the  Pope,  and  to  make  advances 
for  reconciling  his  kingdoms,  in  form,  to  the  catholic  com- 
munion. Never  man,  who  came  on  so  important  an 
errand,  met  with  so  manv  neglects,  and  even  affronts,  as 
Castlemaine.  The  pontiff,  instead  of  being  pleased  with 
this  forward  step,  concluded  that  a  scheme,  conducted  with 
so  much  indiscretion,  could  never  possibly  be  successful. 
And  as  he  was  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  the 
French  monarch,  a  quarrel  which  interested  him  more 
nearly  than  the  conversion  of  England,  he  bore  hide  regard 
to  James,  whom  he  believed  too  closely  connected  with 
his  capital  enemy. 
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The  only  proof  of  complaisance  whicli  James  received 
from  the  pontiff,  was  his  sending  a  nuncio  to  England,  in 
return  for  the  embassv.  By  act  of  parliament  any  com- 
munication with  the  Pope  was  made  treason  :  yet  so  little 
rejard  did  the  kinj;  pay  to  the  laws,  that  he  gave  the  nuncio 
a  puhlic  and  solemn  reception  at  Windsor.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  one  of  the  bed-chamber,  because  he  refused  to 
assist  at  this  ceremony,  was  dismissed  from  his  employ- 
ment. Tlie  nuncio  resided  openly  in  London  durini;  the 
rest  of  this  reign.  Four  catholic  bishops  were  publicly 
consecrated  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  sent  out,  under  the 
title  of  vicars  apostolical,  to  exercise  the  episcopal  function 
in  their  respective  dioceses.  Their  pastoral  letters,  directed 
to  the  lay  catholics  of  England,  were  printed  and  dispersed 
by  the  express  allowance  and  permission  of  the  king.  Tlie 
regular  clergy  of  that  communion  appeared  at  court  in  the 
habits  of  their  order ;  and  some  of  them  were  so  indiscreet 
as  to  boast,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  hoped  to  walk  in  pro- 
cession through  tlie  capital. 

While  the  king  shocked  in  the  most  open  manner  all  the 
principles  and  prejudices  of  his  protestant  subjects,  he 
could  not  sometimes  but  be  sensible,  that  he  stood  in  need 
of  their  assistance  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  had 
himself,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  suspended  the  penai 
laws,  and  dispensed  with  the  test;  but  he  would  gladly 
have  obtained  the  s.inction  of  parliament  to  these  acts  of 
(lower;  and  he  knew  that,  without  this  authority,  his  edicts 
alone  would  never  afford  a  durable  security  to  the  catho- 
lics. He  had  employed,  therefore,  with  the  members  of 
parliament  many  private  conferences,  which  were  then 
called  closeting! ;  and  he  used  every  expedient  of  reasons, 
menaces,  and  promises,  to  break  their  obstinacy  in  this 
particular.  Finding  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  he  had  dissolved 
the  parliament,  and  was  determined  to  call  a  new  one, 
from  which  he  ex|iected  more  complaisance  and  submis- 
sion. By  the  practice  of  annulling  the  charters,  the  king 
was  become  master  of  all  the  corporations,  and  could  at 
pleasure  change  every  where  the  whole  magistracy.  The 
church  party,  therefore,  by  whom  the  crown  had  been 
liithcrto  so  remarkably  supported,  and  to  whom  the  king 
visibly  owed  his  safety  from  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemies, 
w-is  deprived  of  authority  ;  and  the  dissenters,  those  very 
enemies,  were,  first  in  London,  and  afterwards  in  every 
other  corporation,  substituted  in  their  place.  Not  content 
with  this  violent  and  dangerous  innovation,  the  king  a|>- 
pointed  certain  regulators  to  examine  the  qualifications  of 
electors;  and  directions  were  given  them  to  exclude  all 
such  as  adhered  to  the  test  and  penal  statutes."  Queries  to 
this  purpose  were  openly  proposed  in  all  places,  in  order 
to  try  the  sentiments  of  men,  and  enable  the  king  to  judge 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  future  parliament.  The  power  of 
the  crown  was  at  this  time  so  great;  and  the  revenue, 
managed  by  James's  frugality,  so  considerable  and  inde- 
pendent ;  that,  if  he  had  embraced  any  national  party,  he 
nad  been  insured  of  success,  and  might  have  carried  his 
aiiihority  to  what  length  he  pleased.  But  the  catholics,  to 
whom  he  had  entirely  devoted  himself,  were  scarcely  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  people.  Even  the  protestant  non- 
conformists, whom  he  so  mnch  Courted,  were  little  more 
than  the  twentieth ;  and  what  was  worse,  reposed  no  con- 
fidence in  the  unnatural  alliance  contracted  w  ith  the  catho- 
lics, and  in  the  principles  of  toleration,  which,  contrary  to 
their  usual  practice  in  all  ages,  seemed  at  present  to  be 
adopted  by  that  sect.  The  king,  therefore,  finding  little 
hopes  of  success,  delayed  the  summoning  of  a  parliament, 
and  proceeded  still  in  the  exercise  of  his  illegal  and  arbi- 
trary authority. 

The  whole  power  in  Ireland  had  been  committed  to 
catholics.  In  Scotland,  all  the  ministers  whom  the  king 
chiefly  trusted  were  converts  to  that  religion.  Every  great 
ofiice  in  England,  civil  and  military,  was  gradually  trans- 
ferred from  the  protestants.  Rochester  and  Clarendon,  the 
king's  brothers-in-law,  though  they  had  ever  been  faithful 
to  his  interests,  could  not,  by  all  their  services,  atone  for 
their  adherence  to  the  national  religion ;  and  had  been 
dismissed  from  their  employments.  The  violent  Jefferies 
himself,  though  he  had  sacrificed  justice  and  humanity  to 
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the  court ;  yet,  because  he  refused  also  to  give  up  his  re- 
ligion, was  declining  in  favour  and  interest.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  open  the  door  in  the  church  and  universi- 
ties to  the  intrusion  of  the  catholics.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  king  made  this  rash  effort :  and  by  constraining 
the  prelacy  and  established  church  to  seek  protection  in  the 
principles  of  liberty,  he  at  last  left  himself  entirely  without 
friends  and  adherents. 

Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine,  was  recommended  by  the 
king's  mandate  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  for  \\\a 
degree  of  master  of  arts ;  and  as  it  was  usual  for  the 
university  to  confer  that  degree  on  persons  eminent  for 
learning,  without  regard  to  their  religion ;  and  as  they  had 
even  admitted  lately  the  secretary  to  the  ambassador  of 
Morocco ;  the  king  on  that  account  thought  himself  the 
better  entitled  to  compliance.  But  the  university  con- 
sidered, that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  com- 
pliment bestowed  on  foreigners,  and  degrees  which  gave  a 
title  to  vote  in  all  the  elections  and  statutes  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  which,  if  conferred  on  the  catholics,  would 
infallibly  in  time  render  that  sect  entirely  superior.  They 
therefore  refused  to  obey  tlie  king's  mandate,  and  were 
cited  to  appear  before  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion. The  vice-chancellor  was  suspended  by  that  court; 
but  as  the  university  cliose  a  man  of  spirit  to  succeed  him, 
tlie  king  thought  proper  for  the  present  to  drop  his  pre- 
tensions. 

The  attempt  upon  the  university  of  Oxford  ^„,^p,  up„„ 
was  prosecuted  with  more  inflexible  obsti-  Magdiilen  col. 
nacy,  and  was  attended  with  more  important  ''^''' 
consequences.  This  university  hail  lately,  in  their  famous 
decree,  made  a  solemn  profession  of  passive  obedience; 
and  the  court  probably  expected  that  they  would  show 
their  sincerity,  when  their  turn  came  to  practise  that  doc- 
trine ;  which,  though,  if  carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  it  be 
contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  nature,  is  apt  to  meet  with 
the  more  effectual  opposition  from  the  latter  principle. 
The  president  of  JNIagdalen  college,  one  of  the  richest 
foundations  in  Europe,  dying  about  this  time,  a  mandate 
was  sent  in  favour  of  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  but  one  who, 
besides  his  being  a  catholic,  had  not,  in  other  respects,  the 
qualifications  required  by  the  statutes  for  enjoying  that 
oflnce.  The  fellows  of  the  college  made  submissive  appli- 
cations to  the  king  for  recalling  his  mandate ;  but  before 
they  received  an  answer,  the  day  came,  on  which,  bv  their 
statutes,  thev  were  obliged  to  proceed  to  an  election.  They 
chose  Dr.  Hough,  a  man  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  firm- 
ness and  vigour  requisite  for  maintaining  his  own  rights 
and  those  of  the  university.  In  order  to  punish  the  college 
for  this  contumacy,  as  it  was  called,  an  inferior  ecclesiasti- 
cal commission  was  sent  down,  and  the  new  president  and 
the  fellows  were  cited  before  it.  So  little  regard  had  been 
paid  to  any  consideration  besides  religion,  that  Farmer,  on 
inquiry,  was  found  guilty  of  the  lowest  and  most  scandalous 
vices ;  insomuch  that  even  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
were  ashamed  to  insist  on  his  election.  A  new  mandate, 
therefore,  was  issued  in  favour  of  Parker,  lately  created 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  man  of  a  prostitute  character,  but 
who,  like  Farmer,  atoned  for  all  his  vices  by  his  avowed 
willingness  to  embrace  the  catholic  religion.  The  college 
represented,  that  all  presidents  had  ever  been  appointed 
by  election,  and  there  were  few  instances  of  tlie  king's 
interposing  by  his  recommendation  m  favour  of  any  can- 
didate; that"  having  already  made  a  regular  election 
of  a  president,  they  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  office, 
and,  during  his  life-time,  substitute  any  other  in  his 
place  ;  that,  even  if  there  were  a  vacancy,  Parker,  by 
the  statutes  of  their  founder,  could  not  be"  chosen  ;  that 
thev  had  all  of  them  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  ob- 
serve these  statutes,  and  never  on  any  account  to  ac- 
cept of  a  dispensation;  and  that  the  college  had  at  all 
times  so  much  distinguished  itself  by  its  loyalty,  that  no- 
tliing  but  the  most  invincible  necessity  could  now  oblige 
them  to  oppose  his  majesty's  inclinations.  All  these  rea- 
sons availed  them  nothing.  Tlie  president  and  all  the 
fellows,  except  two  who  complied,  were  expelled  the  col- 
lege; and   Parker  was  put  in   possession  of  the  office. 

reality  nolhios  .lifferent  from  Hie  kit 
ait  ot  authority  had  been  employed  i 
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This  act  of  violence,  of  all  those  which  were  committed 
during  the  ivisn  of  James,  is  perhaps  the  most  ille<ral  and 
arbitrary.  When  the  dispensini;  power  was  the  most 
strenuously  insisted  on  by  court  lawyers,  it  had  still  been 
allowed,  that  the  slalutes  which  regard  private  projierty 
could  not  lesr.dly  be  infringed  by  that  preropitivc.  \et  in 
this  instance  it  appoan-d,  that  even  tliese  were  not  now 
secure  from  invasion.  The  |>riviU\!;cs  of  a  college  are  at- 
tacked :  men  are  illes;>lly  dispossessed  of  their  iiroperty, 
for  adhering  to  their  duty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to  tlieir  reli- 
gion:  the  fonntums  of  the  church  are  attempte<l  to  be 
poisoned  ;  nor  would  it  be  long,  it  was  concUined,  ere  all 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  preferments  would  be  be- 
stowed on  such  as,  negligent  ot  honour,  virtue,  and  sin- 
cerity, basely  sacrificed  their  faith  to  the  reigning  supersti- 
tion. Such  were  the  genend  sentiments ;  and  as  the 
universities  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  eccle- 
siastical establishments,  and  mightily  interest  all  those 
who  have  there  received  their  education,  this  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding begat  a  universal  discontent  ;igainst  the  king's 
adnrinistnuion. 

The  next  measure  of  the  court  was  an  insult  still  more 
open  on  tlie  ecclesiastics,  and  rendered  the  breach  between 
the  king  and  that  powerful  body  fatal,  as  well  as  incurable. 
It  is  strange  that  James,  when  lie  felt,  from  the  sentiments 
of  his  own  heart,  what  a  mighty  influence  religious  zeal 
had  over  him,  should  yet  be  so  infatuated  as  never  once 
to  suspect  that  it  might  possibly  have  a  proportionate  au- 
thority over  his  subjects.  Could  he  have  profited  by  re- 
peated experience,  he  had  seen  instances  enow  of  their 
strong  aversion  to  that  communion,  which,  from  a  violent 
imperious  temper,  he  was  determined,  by  every  possible 
expedient,  to  introduce  into  his  kingdoms. 

A  D  1688  "^''^  '^'""  publislied  a  second  declaration 
'of  indulgence,  almost  in  the  same  terms 
with  the  former;  and  he  subjoined  an  order,  that,  imme- 
diately after  divine  service,  it  should  be  read  by  the  clergy 
in  all  the  churches.  As  they  were  known  universally  to 
disapprove  of  the  use  made  of  the  suspending  power,  this 
clause,  diey  thought,  could  be  meant  only  as  an  insult 
upon  them ;  and  they  were  sensible  that,  by  their  com- 
pliance, they  should  expose  themselves  both  to  public 
contempt,  on  account  of  their  tame  behaviour,  and  to 
public  hatred,  by  their  indirectly  patronizing  so  obnoxious 
a  prerogative.P  They  were  determined,  therefore,  almost 
universally,  to  preserve  the  regard  of  the  )ieople;  their 
only  protection  while  the  laws  were  become  of  so  little 
validity,  and  while  the  court  was  so  deeply  engaged  in 
opposite  interests.  In  order  to  encourage  "them  in  this 
resolution,  six  jirclates,  namely,  Llovde,  Bishop  of  St. 
A.saph,  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner,  of  Elv,  Lake,  of 
Chichester,  White,  of  Peterboroush,  and  Trelawnev,  of 
Bristol,  met  privately  with  the  primate,  and  concerted  the 
form  of  a  jjetition  to  the  king.  Tliey  there  represent  in 
few  words,  that,  though  possessed  of  "the  highest  sense  of 
loyalty,  a  virtue  of  which  the  church  of  England  had 
given  .such  eminent  testimonies  ;  and  though  desirous  of 
affording  ease,  in  a  legal  way,  to  all  prolestant  dissenters; 
yet,  because  the  declaration  of  indulgence  was  founded  on 
a  i)rerogative  formerly  declared  illegal  by  parliament,  they 
could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  so  far 
make  themselves  parties  as  the  distribution  of  it  all  over 
the  kingdom  would  be  interpreted  to  amount  to.  They 
therefore  besought  the  king,  that  he  would  not  insist 
upon  their  reading  that  declaration. i 

The  king  was  incapable,  not  only  of  yielding  to  the 
greatest  opposition,  but  of  allowing  the  slightest  and  most 
respectful  contradiction  to  pass  uncensured.  He  imme- 
diately embraced  a  resolution  (and  his  resolutions,  wlien 
once  embraced,  were  inflexible)  of  punishing  the  bishops, 

p  When  Charln  dissolvtd  his  last  parliamri 
Kiving  his  rea&ntis  tor  Ihaf  measure,  and  this 

becii  onlercil  to  read  to  the  peoptr  alter  <li    __.   .      ._  .     _  

were  uKreeablc  to  their  party  [irejudices,  and  they  willingly  submitted  to 
tbein,     I  he  contrary  was  now  tlie  ease. 

q  'Ilie  words  of  the  petition  were  :  That  the  Breat  avcraeness  found  in 
themselves  to  their  distributing  and  puhlibhini;  in  alt  tlieir  rhtirches  your 
majesty's  late  declaration  for  liberty  ot  conscience,  proceeds  neither  "from 
any  want  of  duly  and  obedience  to  your  maii-sty,  (rnir  holy  mother  the 
church  of  Enitland,  bein;;  both  in  Jier  principfes  and  her  constant  practice 
uiiqueslionahly  loyal,  and  having  to  her  Rreat  honour  been  more  than  once 
publicly  acknowledeed  to  be  s«)  by  your  cracious  majesty,)  nor  yet  fiom 
any  want  of  teoderness  to  dissenters,  in  refation  to  whom  we  are  willing  to 


for  a  petition  so  popular  in  its  matter,  and  so  prudent  and 
cautious  in  the  expression.  As  the  petition  was  delivered 
him  in  private,  he  summoned  them  before  the  council; 
and  questioned  ihem  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it. 
The  bishops  saw  his  intention,  and  seemed  long  desirous 
to  decline  answering  :  but  being  pushed  by  the  chancel- 
lor, they  at  last  avowed  the  petition.  On  tlieir  refusal  to 
give  bail,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn  for  their  com- 
mitment to  the  Tower  ;  and  the  crown  lawyers  received 
directions  to  prosecute  them  for  the  seditious  libel  which, 
it  was  pretended,  they  had  composed  and  uttered. 

The  people  weri!  aheatly  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  the  prelates  were  exposed  ;  and    '"'"■'*°"'"'"  ■ 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  anxiety  and  attention, 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  diis  extraordinary  aft'air.     But 
when  they  beheld  these  fathers  of  the  church  brought  from  J 
court  under  the  custody  of  a  guai'd,  when  they  saw  diem  | 
embark  in  vessels  on  the  river,  and  conveyed  iowards  the] 
Tower,  all  their  afi'ection  for  liberty,  all  their  zeal  for  reli-| 
gioii,  blazed  up  at  once ;  and  they  flew  to  behold  this  I 
affecting  spectacle.    The  whole  shore  was  covered  withj 
crowds  of  prostrate  spectators,  v.ho  at  once  implored  thej 
blessing  of  those  holy  pastors,  and  addressed  their  peti-j 
tions  towards  heaven  for  protection  during  this  extremej 
danger  to  which  their  country  and  their  religion  stood  ex- 
posed.    Even  the   soldiers,  seized  with  the  contagion  of! 
the  same  spirit,  flung  themselves  on  their  knees  before  theT 
distressed  prelates,  and  craved  the  benediction  of  those 
criminals   whom  they  were  appointed  to  guard.     Some 
persons  ran  into  the  water,  that  they  might  participate 
more  nearly  ia  those  blessings,  which  the  prelates  were 
distributing  on  all  around  them.    The  bishops  themselves, 
during  this  triumphant  suft'ering,  augmented  the  general 
favour,  by  the  most  lowly  submissive  deportment;  and 
they  still  exhorted  the  people  to  fear  God,  honour  the 
king,  and  maintain  their  loyalty;  expressions  more  ani- 
mating than   the   most   inflammatory  speeches.     And  no 
sooner  had  they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  Tower  than 
they  hurried  to  chapel,  in  order  to  return  thanks  for  those 
afflictions,  which  Heaven,  in  defence  of  its  holy  cause,  had 
thought  them  worthy  to  endure. 

Their  passage,  when  conducted  to  their  . 

trial,  was,  if  possible,  attended  by  greater 
crowds  of  anxious  spectators.  All  men  saw  the  dangerous 
crisis  to  which  aftitirs  were  reduced,  and  were  sensible 
that  the  king  could  not  have  put  the  issue  on  a  cause 
more  unfavourable  for  himself  than  that  in  which  he  had 
so  imprudently  engaged.  Twenty-nine  temporal  peers 
(for  the  other  ("relntes  kept  aloof)  attended  the  prisoners 
to  Westminster-hall;  and  such  crowds  of  gentry  followed 
the  procession,  that  scarcely  was  any  room  left  for  the  po- 
pulace to  enter.  The  lawyeis  for  the  bishops  were  Sir 
Robert  Sawyer,  Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  Pollexfen,  Tteby, 
and  Sommers.  No  cause,  even  during  the  prosecution  of 
the  popish  plot,  was  ever  heard  with  so  much  zeal  and 
attention.  The  popular  torrent,  which,  of  itself,  ran  fierce 
and  strong,  was  now  further  irritated  by  the  opposition  of 
government. 

The  counsel  for  the  bishops  pleaded,  that  the  law  al- 
lowed subjects,  if  they  thought  themselves  aggrieved  in 
any  particular,  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  king,  provided 
they  Kept  within  certain  bounds,  which  the  same  law  pre-' 
scribed  to  them,  and  which,  in  the  present  netition,  the 
prelates  had  strictly  observed  :  that  an  active  obedience,  in 
cases  which  were  contrary  to  conscience,  was  never  pre- 
tended to  be  due  to  government;  and  law  was  allowed  to 
be  the  great  measure  of  the  compliance  and  submission  of 
subjects :  that  when  any  person  found  commands  to  be 
imposed  upon  him  which  he  could  not  obey,  it  was  more 
respectful  in  him  to  offer  his  reasons  for  refusal  than  to  re- 
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niiiiii  in  a  sullen  and  refraclory  silence  :  llial  it  was  no 
breacli  of  duty  in  subjects,  even  tlioui;li  not  called  upon, 
to  discover  their  sense  of  public  measures,  in  which  every 
one  had  so  intiiruile  a  concern  :  that  the  bishops  in  the 
present  c;ise  were  called  upon,  and  must  either  express 
their  approbation  by  compliance,  or  their  disapprobation 
by  petition  :  that  it  could  be  no  sedition  to  deny  the  pre- 
rogative of  suspending  the  laws  ;  because  there  really  was 
no  such  prero<ptive,  nor  even  could  be,  in  a  leipil  and 
limited  goveniment  :  that  even  if  this  prerogative  were 
real,  it  had  yet  been  frequently  controverted  before  the 
whole  nation,  both  in  Westminster-hall,  and  in  both 
Houses  of  parliament ;  and  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of 
punishing  the  denial  of  it  as  criminal :  that  the  prelates, 
instead  of  making  an  a|)peal  to  the  people,  had  applied  in 
private  to  his  majesty,  and  had  even  delivered  ttieir  pe- 
tition so  secretly,  that,  except  by  the  confession  extorted 
from  them  before  the  council,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
prove  them  the  authors  ;  and  that  though  the  petition  was 
afterwards  printed  and  dispersed,  it  was  not  so  much  as 
attempted  to  be  proved  that  they  had  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  publication. 

Tliese  arguments  were  convincing  m  themselve'f,  and 
were  heard  with  a  favourable  disposition  by  the  audience. 
Even  some  of  the  judges,  though  their  seats  were  held  dur- 
ing pleasure,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  prison- 
ers. The  jury,  however,  from  what  cause  is  unknown,  took 
several  hours  to  deliberate,  and  kept,  during  so  long  a 
time,  the  people  in  the  most  anxious  expectation.    But 

I7ih  lime  when  the  wished-for  verdict,  not  guilti/,  was 
■ad  acq^uittai  at  last  pronounced,  the  intelligence  was 
ofih.  tohops.  echoed  through  the  hall,  was  conveyed  to 
the  crowds  without,  was  carried  into  the  city,  and  was  pro- 
pagated with  infinite  joy  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Ever  since  Monmouth's  rebellion,  the  king  had,  every 
summer,  encamped  his  army  on  Hounslow  heath,  that  he 
might  both  improve  their  discipline,  and  by  so  unusual  a 
spectacle  overawe  the  mutinous  people.  A  popish  chapel 
was  openly  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  great 
pains  were  taken,  though  in  vain,  to  bring  over  the  soldiers 
to  that  communion.  The  few  converts,  whom  the  priests 
had  made,  were  treated  with  such  contempt  and  ignominy, 
as  deterred  every  one  from  following  the  example.  Even 
the  Irish  officers,  whom  the  king  introduced  into  the  army, 
served  rather,  from  the  aversion  borne  them,  to  weaken 
his  interest  among  them.  It  happened,  that  the  very  dav 
on  which  the  trial  of  the  bishops  was  finished,  James  had 
reviewed  the  troops,  and  had  retired  into  the  tent  of  Lord 
Feversham,  the  general ;  when  he  was  surprised  to  hear  a 
great  uproar  in  the  camp,  attended  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant symptoms  of  tumultuary  joy.  He  suddenly  inquired 
the  cause,  and  was  told  by  Feversham,  "  It  was  nothing 
but  ihe  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acciuittal  of  the 
bishops."  "  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?"  replied  he  ;  "  but 
so  much  the  worse  for  them." 

The  king  was  still  determined  to  rush  forward  in  the 
same  course,  in  which  he  was  alreadv,  by  his  precipitate 
career,  so  fatally  advanced.  Thongh  he  knew  that  every 
or<ler  of  men,  except  a  handful  of  catholics,  were  enraged 
at  his  past  measures,  and  still  more  terrified  with  the  future 
prospect ;  though  he  saw  that  the  same  discontents  had 
reached  the  army,  his  sole  resource  during  the  general  dis- 
afl'ection  ;  yet  he  was  incapable  of  changing  his  measures, 
or  even  remitting  bis  violence  in  the  prosecution  of  them. 
He  struck  out  two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  Ilolloway, 
who  had  appeared  to  favour  the  bishops :  he  issued  orders 
to  prosecute  all  those  clergymen  who  liad  not  read  his  de- 
claration ;  that  is,  the  whole  church  of  England,  two  hun- 
dred excepted  :  he  sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows, 
whom  he  had  obtruded  on  Magdalen  college,  to  elect  for 
president  in  the  room  of  Parker,  latelv  deceased,  one  Gif- 
ford,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bishop  of  Ma- 
dura ;  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  nominated  the  same 
person  to  the  see  of  Oxford.  So  great  an  infatuation  is 
perhaps  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  of  anger  : 
and  is  really  surprising  in  a  man  who,  in  other  respects, 
was  not  wholly  deficient  in  sense  and  accomplishments. 

A  few  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  an  event 

r  This  «ory  is  taken  notice  ol'  in  a  weekly  paper,  the  Observator.  puh. 
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hanpencd,  which,  in  the  king's  sentiments,  much  over- 
lia'anced  all  the  mortifications  received  on  that  occasion. 
The  (pieeii  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  imhjune 
baptized  by  the  name  of  .lames.  Tliis  bless-  Ilinhof  the 
ing  was  impatiently  longed  for,  not  only  by  •"'""='  <"  Wales, 
the  king  and  queen,  but  by  all  the  zealous  catholics  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  They  saw,  that  the  king  was  passed 
middle  age ;  and  that  on  nis  death  the  succession  must 
devolve  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  two  zealous 
protestants,  who  would  soon  replace  every  thing  on  ancient 
foundations.  Vows,  therefore,  were  offered  at  every  shrine 
for  a  male  successor  :  pilgi'images  were  undertaken,  par- 
ticularly one  to  Loretto,  by  the  Duchess  of  Modena;  and 
success  was  chiefly  attributed  to  that  pious  journey.  But 
in  proportion  as  this  event  was  agieeable  to  the  catholics, 
it  mcreased  the  disgust  of  the  protestants,  by  depriving 
them  of  that  pleasing,  though  somewhat  distant,  prospect 
in  which  at  present  they  flattered  themselves.  Calumny 
even  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the  king  the  design  of 
imposing  on  the  world  a  supposititious  child,  who  might 
be  educaied  in  his  principles,  and  after  his  death  support 
the  catholic  religion  in  his  dominions.  The  nation  almost 
universally  believed  him  capable,  from  bigotry,  of  com- 
mitting any  crime ;  as  they  had  seen,  that,  from  like  mo- 
tives, he  was  guilty  of  every  imprudence  :  and  the  affec- 
tions of  nature,  they  thought,  would  be  easily  sacrificed  to 
the  superior  motive  of  propagating  a  catholic  and  orthodox 
faith.  The  present  occasion  was  not  the  first,  when  that 
calumny  had  been  invented.  In  the  year  1682,  the  queen, 
then  Duchess  of  York,  had  been  pregnant ;  and  rumours 
were  spread  that  an  imposture  would  at  that  time  be  ol> 
truded  upon  the  nation  :  but,  happily,  the  infant  proved  a 
female,  and  thereby  spared  the  parly  all  the  trouble  of  sup- 
porting their  improbable  fiction.' 


CHAP.  LXXI. 

Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — he  forms  a  league  against  France — 
refuses  to  concur  with  the  king — resolves  to  oppose  the  king — is  applied 
to  by  the-  English — Coalition  of  parties — Prince's  preparations — Offers 
of  trance  to  Ihe  king — rejecteil — Supposed  league  with  France — Gene- 
ral discontents — The  kinj;  retracts  his  measures — Prince's  declaration 
—  Ihe  prince  l^nds  in  England— Oeneral  commotion — Desertion  of  the 
army — and  of  Prince  Genrge — and  of  the  Princess  Anne — King's  con- 
sternation— and  flight — General  confusion — King  seized  at  Feversham 
— Second  escape — King's  character — Convention  summoned — Settle- 
ment of  Scotlajid — English  contention  meets — Views  of  the  parties — 
Free  conference  between  the  Houses — Commons  prevail — Settlement 
of  the  crown — Manners  and 


While  every  motive,  civil  and  religious, 
concurred  to  alienate  from  the  king  every 
rank  and  denomination  of  men,  it  might  be  expected  that 
his  throne  would,  without  delay,  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight:  but  such  is  the  influence  of  established  govern- 
ment ;  so  averse  are  men  from  beginning  hazardous  enter- 
prises ;  that,  had  not  an  attack  been  made  from  abroad, 
affairs  might  long  have  remained  in  their  present  delicate 
situation,  and  James  might  at  last  have  prevailed  in  his 
rash  and  ill-concerted  projects. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  ever  since  his  mar-  conriuct  of 
ria^e  with  the  Lady  Mary,  had  maintained  a  the  Prince 
very  prudent  conduct  ;  agreeably  to  that  °'  "'■""Re- 
sound understanding  with  which  he  was  so  eminently  en- 
dowed. He  made  it  a  maxim  to  concern  himself  little  in 
English  affairs,  and  never  by  any  measure  to  disgust  any 
of  the  factions,  or  give  umbrage  to  the  prince  who  filled 
the  throne.  His  natural  inclination,  as  well  as  his  intere.st, 
led  him  to  employ  himself  with  assiduous  industry  in  the 
transactions  on  the  continent,  and  to  oppose  the  grandeur 
of  the  French  monarch,  against  whom  he  liad  long,  both 
from  personal  and  political  consideiations,  conceived  a 
violent  animosity.  By  this  conduct,  he  gratified  the  pre- 
judices of  the  w-hole  'English  nation  :  but  as  he  crossed 
the  inclinations  of  Charles,  who  sought  peace  by  com- 
pliance with  France,  he  had  much  declineo  in  the  favour 
and  affections  of  that  monarch. 

James  on  his  accession  found  it  so  much  his  interest  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  the  heir  apparent,  that  he  showed 
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the  prince  some  demonstrations  of  friendship ;  and  (he 
prince,  on  his  jiart,  was  not  wanting  in  every  instance  of 
dutv  and  rc:;anl  towards  the  kinj.  On  Jlonmoutli's  in- 
vasion he  imniediaiely  despatched  over  six  regiments  of 
British  troops,  which  were  in  the  Dutch  service ;  and  he 
offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  king's  forces  asamst 
the  rebels.  How  little  soever  he  mijlu  approve  of  .larnes's 
admiiustration,  he  always  kept  a  total  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  ga\e  no  couiueiiance  to  those  discontents  which 
were  propagated  with  such  industry  tlirou!:liout  the  nation. 
*  It  was  from  the  apnlication  of  ".lames  himself,  that  the 
prince  lirst  openlv  took  any  part  in  English  attairs.  Nol- 
withsianding  the'  lofty  ideas  which  the  kinsr  had  enter- 
tained of  his  prerogative,  he  found  that  the  edicts  emitted 
from  it  still  wanted  much  of  the  authority  of  laws,  and 
that  the  continuance  of  them  might  in  the  issue  become 
dangerous,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  catliolics,  whom  he 
desired  to  favour.  An  act  of  parliament  alone  could  insure 
the  indulgence  or  toleration  which  he  had  laboured  to 
establish ;  and  he  hoped  tliat,  if  the  prince  would  declare 
in  favour  of  that  scheme,  the  members,  who  had  hitherto 
resisted  all  his  own  applications,  would  at  last  be  pre- 
vailed with  to  adopt  it.  The  consent,  therefore,  of  the 
prince  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  and  of  the  test 
was  stronsly  solicited  by  tlie  king ;  and  in  order  to  engasre 
him  to  agree  to  that  measure,  hopes  were  given,'  that 
England  would  second  him  in  all  those  enterprises  which 
his  active  and  extensive  genius  had  with  such  success 
planned  on  the  continent.  lie  was  at  this  time  the  centre 
of  all  the  negociations  of  Christendom. 
„     .  The  emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  as 

lie    forms    »         ,  -Hi  i    \      \\ 

le^eue  against  the  pnnce  well  knew,  were  enraged  bv  the 
I'rauce.  repeated  injuries  which  they  had  suffered 

from  the  ambition  of  Lewis,  and  still  more  by  tlie  fre- 
ijiienl  insults  which  his  pride  had  made  them  underiio. 
-le  was  apprized  of  the  influence  of  these  monarchs  over 
the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire;  he  had  himself  acquired 
great  authority  with  the  protestant :  and  he  formed  a  pro- 
ject of  uniting  Europe  in  one  general  league  against  the 
encroachments  of  trance,  which  seemed  so  nearly  to 
threaten  the  independence  of  all  its  neighbours. 

No  characters  are  more  incompatible  than  those  of  a 
conqueror  and  a  persecutor ;  and  Lewis  soon  found,  that 
besides  his  weakening  France  by  the  banishment  of  so 
many  useful  subjects,  the  refugees  had  inflamed  all  the 
protestant  nations  against  him,  and  had  raised  him  ene- 
mies, who,  in  defence  of  their  religion  as  well  as  liberty, 
were  obstinately  resolved  to  oppose  his  progress.  Tne 
city  of  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  in  Holland,  which 
had  before  fallen  into  dependence  on  France,  being  terri- 
fied with  the  accounts  which  they  every  moment  received 
nl  the  furious  persecutions  ajainst  the  hugonots,  had  now 
dropped  all  domestic  faction,  and  had  entered  into  an 
entire  confidence  with  the  Prince  of  Oranse.''  The  pro- 
testant princes  of  the  empire  formed  a  separate  league  at 
Magdehours  for  the  defence  of  their  religion.  The  Eng- 
lish were  anew  enraged  at  the  blind  biaotry  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  were  disposed  to  emhrice  the  most  desperate 
resolutions  agahist  him.  From  a  view  of  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope during  this  period,  it  appears,  that  Lewis,  besides 
sullying  an  illustrious  reign,  had  wantonly  by  this  pi-rse- 
cution  raised  invincible  barriers  to  his  arms,  which  other- 
wise it  had  been  dilficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  resist. 

Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  all 
these  advantages.  By  his  intrigues  and  influence  there 
was  formed  at  Aussburgh  a  league,  in  which  the  whole 
empire  united  for  its  defence  against  the  F'rench  monarch. 
Spain  and  Holland  became  parlies  in  the  alliance.  The 
accession  of  Savoy  was  afterwards  obtained.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  seemed  to  favour  the  same  cause.  But  thous;h 
these  numerous  states  composed  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  league  was  still  deemed  imperfect  and  unequal 
to  Its  end,  so  Ion;:  as  England  maintained  that  neutrality, 
in  which  she  had  hitherto  persevered. 

James,  thou!;h  more  prone  to  bigotry,  was  more  sen- 
sible to  his  ow  n  and  to  national  honour  than  his  brother ; 
and  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  former  motive,  he 
would  have  maintained  with  more  spirit  the  interests  and 
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independence  of  his  kingdoms.  When  a  prospect,  there- 
fore, appeared  of  eflecting  his  religious  schemes  by  op- 
posing the  progress  of  France,  he  was  not  averse  to  that 
measure ;  and  lie  gave  his  son-in-law  room  to  hope,  that 
by  concurring  with  his  views  in  England,  he  might  pre- 
vail with  him  to  second  those  projects  which  the  prince 
was  so  ambitious  of  promoting. 

A  more  tempting  ofler  could  not  be  made  RefusM  to  con- 
to  a  person  of  his  enterprising  character ;  but  JV  »■'•'  "'« 
the  objections  to  that  measure,  upon  deliher-  '"^' 
ation,  appeared  to  him  insurmountable.  The  king,  he  ob- 
served, had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  own  subjects  :  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  his  designs :  the  only 
resource  which  the  nation  saw,  was  in  the  future  suc- 
cession of  the  prince  and  princess :  should  he  concur  in 
those  dreaded  measures,  he  would  draw  on  himself  all  the 
odium  under  which  the  king  laboured  :  the  nation  might 
even  refuse  to  bear  the  expense  of  alliances,  which  would 
in  that  case  become  so  suspicious :  and  he  might  himself 
incur  the  danger  of  losing  a  succession  which  was  await- 
ing him,  and  which  the  egregious  indiscretion  of  the  king 
seemed  even  to  give  him  hopes  of  reapini;,  before  it  should 
devolve  to  him  by  the  course  of  nature.  The  prince, 
therefore,  would  ao  no  further  than  to  promise  his  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes,  by  which  the  non- 
conformists as  well  as  catholics  were  exposed  to  punish- 
ment :  the  test  he  deemed  a  security  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  est.iblished  religion. 

The  king  did  not  remain  satisfied  with  a  single  trial. 
There  was  one  Stuart,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  who  had  been 
banished  for  pretended  treasonable  practices ;  but  who 
had  afterwards  obtained  a  pardon,  ana  had  been  recalled. 
By  the  king's  directions,  Stuart  wrote  several  letters  to 
pensionary  Fasel,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance in  Holland  ;  and  besides  urging  all  the  motives 
for  an  unlimited  toleration,  he  desired  that  his  reasons 
should,  in  the  king's  name,  be  communicated  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  Fagel  during  a  long  time 
made  no  reply ;  hut  finding  that  his  silence  was  construed 
into  assent,  he  at  last  exjiressed  his  own  sentiments  and 
those  of  their  hiehnesses.  He  said,  that  it  was  their  fixed 
opinion,  that  no  man,  merely  because  he  differed  from  the 
establislied  faith,  shouhl  ever,  while  he  remained  a  peace- 
able subject,  be  exposed  to  any  punishment  or  even  vex- 
ation. That  the  prince  and  princess  gave  heartily  their 
consent  for  repealing  legally  ail  the  penal  statutes,  as  well 
those  which  had  heen  enacted  against  the  catliolics  as 
against  the  protectant  nonconformists  ;  and  would  concur 
with  the  king  in  any  measure  for  that  purpose.  That  the 
tist  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
professor*  of  any  religion,  but  as  a  security  provided  for 
the  establi>hed  worship.  That  it  was  no  punishment  on 
men  to  be  excluded  from  public  offices,  ana  to  live  peace- 
ably on  their  own  revenues  or  industry.  That  even  in  the 
United  Provinces,  which  were  so  often  cited  as  models  of 
toleration,  though  all  sects  were  admitted,  yet  civil  offices 
were  enjoved  by  the  professors  of  the  established  religion 
alone.  The  military  commands,  indeed,  were  sometimes 
bestowed  on  catholics ;  but  as  thev  were  conferred  with 
great  precaution,  and  still  lay  onder  the  control  of  the 
magistrate,  they  could  give  no  just  reason  for  umbrage. 
And  that  their  highnesses,  however  desirous  of  gratifying 
the  king,  and  of  endeavouring,  by  every  means,  to  render 
his  reign  peaceable  and  happy,  could  not  agree  to  any 
measure  which  would  expose  their  religion  to  such  immi- 
nent danger. 

When  this  letter  was  published,  as  it  soon  was,  it  in- 
spired great  courage  into  the  protestants  of  all  denomina- 
tions, and  served  to  keep  them  united  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  encroachments  of  the  catholics.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king,  who  was  not  content  with  a  .simple  toler- 
ation for  his  own  religion,  but  was  resolved  that  it  should' 
,  enjoy  great  credit,  if  not  an  absolute  superiority,  was 
extremely  disgusted,  and  took  every  occasion  to  express 
his  displeasure,  as  well  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
the  United  Provinces.  He  gave  the  Algerine  pirates,  wTio 
preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a  reception  in  his  harbours,  and 
liberty  to  dispose  of  their  prizes.     He  revived  some  com- 
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|)laints  of  llie  I'.iist  Indiii  company  with  regard  to  llie 
affair  of  Bantam.'-'  lie  required  the  six  British  regiments 
in  the  IJutch  service  to  be  sent  over.  He  began  to  put  his 
navy  in  a  formidable  condition.  And  from  all  his  move- 
ments, the  Hollanders  entertained  apprehensions,  that  he 
sought  only  an  occasion  and  pretence  for  making  war 
upon  them. 
IitsnlvM  to  op.       The  prince  in  his  turn  rescilved  to  push 

iHjsc  llie  kiiiii.  aflfairs  with  more  vigour,  and  to  preserve  all 
the  English  proteslants  in  his  interests,  as  well  as  main- 
tain them  firm  in  their  present  union  against  tiie  catholics. 
He  knew  that  men  of  education  in  England  were,  many 
of  them,  retained  in  their  religion  more  by  honour  than  by 
principle  ;"■  and  that,  though  every  one  was  ashamed  to  be 
the  first  proselyte,  yet  if  the  example  were  once  set  bv 
some  eminent  persons,  interest  would  every  day  make 
considerable  conversions  to  a  communion  which  was  so 
lealously  encouraged  by  the  sovereign.  Dykvelt  therefore 
was  sent  over  as  envoy  to  England ;  and  the  prince  gave 
him  instructions,  besides  publicly  remonstrating  on  the 
conduct  of  afl'airs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  apply  in 
his  name,  after  a  proper  manner,  to  every  sect  ana  deno- 
mination. To  the  church  party,  he  sent  assurances  of  fa- 
vour and  regard,  and  protested,  that  his  education  in 
Holland  had  nowise  prejudiced  him  against  episcopal 
government.  The  nonconformists  were  exhorted  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  fallacious  caresses  of  a  popish  court, 
but  to  wait  jiatiently  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  laws, 
enacted  by  protestants,  should  give  them  that  toleration 
which,  with  so  much  reason,  they  had  long  demanded. 
Dykvelt  executed  his  commission  with  such  dexteritv, 
that  all  orders  of  menca-st  their  eyes  towards  Holland,  and 
expected  thence  a  deliverance  from  those  dangers  with 
which  their  religion  and  liberty  were  so  nearly  threatened. 
Is  spplicd  to  i.y       Many  of  the  most  considerable  persons, 

ihtEnyiish.  both  in  church  and  state,  made  secret  appli- 
cations to  Dykvelt,  and  through  him  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Admiral  Herbert  too,  though  a  man  of  great  ex- 
pense, and  seeminglvof  little  religion,  had  thrown  up  his 
employments,  and  had  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
assured  the  prince  of  the  disaffection  of  the  seamen, 
by  whom  that  admiral  was  extremely  beloved.  Ad- 
miral Russel,  cousin-gernian  to  the  unfortunate  lord  of 
that  name,  passed  frequently  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, and  kept  the  communication  open  with  all  the  great 
men  of  the  protestant  party.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to 
Algernon,  and  uncle  to  tlie  Earl  of  Sunderland,  came 
over  under  pretence  of  dnnkiiig  the  waters  at  Spaw,  and 
conveyed  slill  stronger  assurances  of  a  universal  combi- 
nation against  the  measures  of  the  king.  Lord  Dum- 
blaine,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  being  master  of  a  frigate, 
made  several  voyages  to  Holland,  and  carried  from  many 
of  the  nobility  tenders  of  duty,  and  even  considerable 
sums  of  money ,«  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 

There  remained,  however,  some  reasons,  which  retained 
all  parties  in  awe,  and  kept  them  from  breaking  out  into 
immediate  hostility.  The  prince,  on  the  one  hand,  was 
afraid  of  hazarding  by  violent  measures,  an  inheritance 
which  the  laws  insured  to  the  princess;  and  the  English 
proiestants,  on  the  other,  from  the  prospect  of  her  suc- 
cession, still  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining  at  last  a  peace- 
able and  a  safe  redress  of  all  their  grievances.  But  when 
a  son  was  born  to  the  king,  both  the  prince  and  the  Eng- 
lish nation  were  reduced  to  despair,  and  savtf  no  resource 
but  in  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  interests.  And  thus 
the  event,  which  James  had  so  long  made  the  object  of  his 
most  ardent  prayers,  and  from  which  he  expected  the  firm 
establishment  of  his  throne,  proved  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  ruin  and  downfall. 

Zuylestein,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  brought  back  to  the  prince 
invitations  from  most  of  the  great  men  in  England,  to  as- 
sist them,  bv  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and 
liberties.  The  Bishop  of  London,  tlie  Earls  of  Danbv, 
Nottingham,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Lords  Lovelace,  Delamere,  Paulet,  Eland,  Mr.  Hamb- 
den,  Powle,   Lester,  besides  many    eminent   citizens  of 


London ;  all  these  persons,  though  of  opposite  parties, 
concurred  in  their  applications  to  the  prince.  The  whigs, 
suitably  to  their  ancient  principles  of  liberty,  coalition  oi 
which  had  led  them  to  attempt  the  exclii-  parnts. 
sion  bill,  easily  agreed  to  oppose  a  king  whose  conduct 
had  justified  whatever  his  worst  enemies  had  prognosli- 
catetl  concerning  his  succession.  The  tories  and  the 
church  party,  finding  their  past  services  forgotten,  their 
rights  invaded,  their  religion  threatened,  agreed  to  drop 
for  the  present  all  over-strained  doctrines  of  submission, 
and  attend  to  the  great  and  powerful  dictates  of  nature. 
The  nonconformists,  d.eading  the  caresses  of  known  and 
inveterate  enemies,  deemed  the  offers  of  toleration  more 
secure  from  a  prince,  educated  in  these  principles,  and  ac- 
customed to  that  practice.  And  thus  all  faction  was  for  a 
time  laid  asleep  in  England ;  and  rival  parties,  forgetting 
their  animosity,  had  secretly  concurred  in  a  design  of  re- 
sisting their  unhappy  and  misguided  sovereign.  The  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  de- 
serting, at  this  time,  the  catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  left  his  regiment,  mortgaged  his  estate  for 
forty  thousand  pounds,  and  made  a  tender  of  his  sword 
and  purse  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Lord  Wharton,  not- 
withstanding his  age  and  infirmities,  had  taken  a  journey 
for  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Mordaunt  was  at  the  Hague, 
and  pushed  on  the  enterprise  with  that  ardent  and  courage- 
ous s])irit,  for  which  he  was  so  eminent.  Even  Sunder- 
land, the  king's  favourite  minister,  is  believed  to  have 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  prince ;  and  at  the 
expense  of  his  own  honour  and  his  master's  interests,  to 
have  secretly  favoured  a  cause,  wiiich,  he  foresaw,  was 
likely  soon  to  predominate.f 

The  prince  was  easily  engaged  to  yield  to  the  applica- 
tions of  the  English,  and  to  embrace  the  defence  of  a 
nntion,  which,  during  its  present  fears  and  distresses, 
regarded  him  as  its  sole  protector.  The  great  object  of  his 
ambition  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  confederate 
army,  and  by  his  valour  to  avenge  the  injuries,  which  he 
himself,  his  countrv,  and  his  allies,  had  sustained  from  the 
haughty  Lewis.  But  while  England  remained  under  the 
present  government,  he  despaired  of  ever  forming  a  league 
w hich  would  be  able,  with  any  probability  of  success,  to 
make  opposition  against  that  powerful  monarch.  The  ties 
of  affinity  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  great  influence 
over  a  person  of  the  prince's  rank  and  temper ;  much  more 
as  he  knew,  that  thev  were  at  first  unwillingly  contracted 
by  the  king,  and  had  never  since  been  cultivated  by  any 
essential  favours  or  good  offices.  Or  should  any  reproach 
remain  upon  him  for  violating  the  duties  of  private  life; 
the  glorv  of  delivering  oppressed  nations  would,  he  hoped, 
be  able,  in  the  eyes  of  reasonable  men,  to  make  ample 
compensation.  He  could  not  well  expect,  on  the  con,- 
mencement  of  his  enterprise,  that  it  would  lead  him  to 
mount  the  throne  of  England  :  but  he  undoubtedlv  fore- 
saw, that  its  success  would  establish  his  authority  in  that 
kingdom.  And  so  egregious  was  James's  temerity,  Ihat 
there  was  no  advantage,  so  great  or  obvious,  which  that 
prince's  indiscretion  might  not  afford  his  enemies. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  throughout  his  whole  life,  was 
peculiarly  happy  in  the  situations  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  sa\ed  his  own  country  from  ruin,  he  restored  the 
liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  he  supported  the  general  inde- 
pendency of  Europe.  And  thus,  though  his  virtue,  it  is 
confessed,  be  not  the  purest  which  we  meet  with  in  history, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  person,  whose  actions  and 
conduct  have  contributed  more  eminently  to  the  general 
interests  of  society  and  of  mankind. 

The  time,  when  the  prince  entered  on  his  priiice;s  prepa- 
enterprise,  was  well  chosen ;  as  the  people  rations, 
were  then  in  the  highest  ferment,  on  account  of  the  insult 
which  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  bishops  had  put 
upon  the  church,  and  indeed  upon  all  the  protestants  of 
the  nation.  His  method  of  conducting  his  preparations 
was  no  less  wise  and  politic.  Under  other  pretences  he 
had  beforehand  made  considerable  augmentations  to  the 
Dutch  navv  ;  and  the  shins  were  at  that  time  lying  in 
harbour.      Some  additional  troops  were  also  levied  ;  and 
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sums  of  money,  raised  for  otlicr  purposes,  were  diverted 
hv  itie  prince  to  the  use  of  this  expe<litioii.  Tiie  Slates 
liud  s;iven  him  their  entire  conlidcnoe  ;  and  partly  from  ter- 
ror of  the  power  of  France,  partly  from  disi;iist  at  some  re- 
stramls  laid  on  their  cominorce  in  that  kingdom,  were 
sensible  how  necessary  success  in  this  enterprise  was  be- 
come to  their  domestic  liap)imess  and  security-  Many  of 
the  neislibourini;  princes  reirarded  him  as  their  giiaruian 
and  protector,  and  were  guided  by  him  in  all  tlieir  coun- 
sels, lie  held  conferences  with  Cistanaga,  governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  with  the  Electors  of  Brandenburt'li 
and  Sa\onv,with  the  Landgrave  of  llesse-Cassel,and  with 
the  whole  house  of  Lunenbourg.  It  was  agreed,  that  these 
princts  sliould  replace  the  trooiis  employed  ai;ainst  Eng- 
land, and  should  protect  the  United  Provinces  during  the 
absence  of  the  Prmce  of  Orange.  Their  forces  were  already 
on  their  march  for  that  purpose:  a  considerable  encamp- 
ment of  the  Dulcli  army  was  formed  at  Nimeguen  :  every 
place  was  in  movement ;  and  though  the  roots  of  this  con- 
spiracy reached  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  so 
secivt  were  the  prince's  counsels,  and  so  fortunate  was  the 
situation  of  affairs,  that  he  could  still  cover  his  prepara- 
tions under  other  pretences;  and  little  suspicion  was  en- 
tertained of  his  real  intentions. 

The  King  of  France,  menaced  by  the  league  of  Augs- 
boiirg,  had  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  against  tlie 
allies  ;  and  having  sought  a  quarrel  with  the  emperor  and 
the  elector  palatine,  he  had  inraded  Germany  with  a  great 
armv,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Philipsbourg.  The  Elector  of 
Cologne,  who  was  also  Bishop  of  Liege  and  Munster,  and 
whose  territories  almost  entirely  surrounded  the  United 
Provinces,  had  died  about  this  time ;  and  the  candidates 
for  that  rich  succession  were  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria, 
supported  by  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Furstemberg,  a  prelate  dependent  on  France.  The  Poiie, 
who  favoured  the  allies,  was  able  to  throw  the  balance  be- 
tween tlie  parties,  and  Prince  Clement  was  chosen  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  contributed  extremely  to  the  security  of 
the  Slates.  But  as  the  Cardinal  kept  possession  of  many 
of  the  fortresses,  and  had  applied  to  France  for  succour, 
the  neighbouring  territories  were  full  of  troops;  and  by  this 
means  the  preparations  of  the  Dutch  and  their  allies 
seemed  intendeu  merely  for  their  own  defence  against  the 
different  enterprises  of  Lewis. 

All  the  artifices,  however,  of  the  prince,  could  not  entirely 
conceal  his  real  intentions  from  the  sagacity  of  the  Frencli 
court.  D'Avaux,  Lewis's  envoy  at  the  Hague,  had  been 
able,  by  a  comparison  of  circumstances,  to  trace  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preparations  in  Holland;  and  he  instantly 
informed  his  master  of  the  discovery.  Lewis  conveyed  the 
intelligence  to  James;  and  accompanied  the  information 
Offers  of  France  with  an  important  otter.  He  was  willing  to 
to  the  king,  join  a  squadron  of  French  ships  to  the  Eng- 
lish fleet;  and  to  send  over  any  number  of  troops,  which 
James  should  judge  requisite  for  his  security.  When  this 
proposal  was  rejected,  he  again  offered  to  mise  the  siege  of 
Phi!i])shourg,  to  march  his  army  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
by  the  terror  of  his  arms  to  detain  the  Dutch  forces  in  their 
own  country.  This  proposal  met  with  no  better  reception. 
James  was  not,  as  yet,  entirely  convinced, 
"'" '  '  that  his  son-in-law  intended  an  invasion  upon 
England.  Fully  persuaded,  himself,  of  the  sacredness  of 
his  own  authority,  he  fancied  that  a  like  belief  had  made 
deep  impression  on  his  subjects;  and  notwithstanding  the 
strong  symptoms  of  discontent  which  broke  out  every 
where,  such  a  Oniversal  combination  in  rebellion  appear- 
ed to  him  nowise  credible.  His  army,  in  which  he  trasted, 
and  which  he  had  considerably  augmented,  would  easily 
be  able,  he  thought,  to  repel  foreign  force,  and  to  suppress 
any  sedition  among  the  populace.  A  small  number  of 
Frencli  troops,  joined  lo  these,  might  tend  only  to  breed 
discontent;  and  afford  them  a  pretence  for  mutinying 
against  foreigners,  .so  much  feared  and  hated  by  the  nation. 
A  creat  body  of  auxiliaries  might  indeed  secure  him  both 
acainst  an  invasion  from  Holland,  and  against  the  rebellion 
of  his  own  subjects  ;  but  would  be  able  attenvards  to  re- 
duce him  to  dependence,  and  render  his  authority  entirely 
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precarious.  Even  the  French  invasion  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences ;  and 
would  suffice,  in  these  jealous  times,  to  revive  the  old  sus- 
picion of  a  comhination  against  Holland,  and  against  the 
piotestant  religion ;  a  suspicion,  which  had  already  pro- 
duced such  discontents  in  England.  These  were  the  views 
suggested  by  Sunderland  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  reasons  on  which  they  were  founded,  were  sufficiently 
plausible;  as  indeed  the  situation,  to  which  the  king  had 
reduced  himself,  was,  to  die  last  degree,  delicate  and  per- 
plexing. 

Slill  Lewis  was  unwdling  to  abandon  a  friend  and  ally, 
whose  interests  he  regarded  as  closely  connected  with  his 
own.  By  the  suggestions  of  Skelton,  the  king's  minister 
at  Paris,  orders  were  sent  to  D'Avaux  to  remonstrate  with 
the  States,  m  Lewis's  name,  against  those  preparations 
which  they  were  making  to  invade  England.  "Tlie  strict 
amity,  said  the  French  minister,  which  subsists  between 
the  two  monarchs,  will  make  Lewis  regard  every  attempt 
against  his  ally  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  himself.  This 
remonstrance  had  a  bad  effect,  and  put  the  States  in  a 
flame.  What  is  this  alliance,  they  asked,  between  France 
and  England,  which  has  been  so  carefully  concealed  from 
us?  Is  it  of  the  same  nature  with  the  former;  meant  for 
our  destmction,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion .'  H'so,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  provide  for  our  own 
defence,  and  to  anticipate  those  projects  which  are  forming 
against  us. 

Even  James  was  displeased  with  this  officious  step  taken 
by  Lewis  for  his  service.  lie  was  not  reduced,  he  said,  to 
the  condition  of  the  Cardinal  of  Furstemberg,  and  obliged 
to  seek  the  protection  of  France.  He  recalled  Skelton, 
and  threw  him  into  the  Tower  for  his  rash  conduct.  He 
solemnly  disavowed  D'Avaux's  memorial;  and  protested 
that  no  alliance  subsisted  between  him  and  Lewis,  but 
what  was  public  and  known  to  all  the  world.  The  State.s, 
however,  still  affected  to  appear  incredulous  on  that  head  ;s 
and  the  English,  prepossessed  against  their  sovereign, 
firmly  believed  that  he  had  concerted  a  project  with  Lewis 
for  their  entire  subjection.  Portsmouth,  it  was  said,  was 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  that  ambitious  monarch  ;  Eng- 
land was  to  be  filled  with  French  and  Irish  troops :  and 
every  man  who  refused  to  embrace  the  Komish  supersti- 
tion was  by  these  bigoted  princes  devoted  to  certain 
destruction. 

These  suggestions  were  every  where  spread  abroad,  and 
tended  to  augment  the  discontents  of  which  both  the  fleet 
and  army,  as  well  as  the  people,  betrayed  every  day  the 
most  evident  symptoms.  The  fleet  had  begun  to  mutiny  ; 
because  Stricland,  the  admiral,  a  Roman  catholic,  intro- 
duced the  mass  aboard  his  ship,  and  dismissed  tlie  pro- 
testant  chaplain.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  the  seamen 
could  be  appeased ;  and  they  slill  persisted  in  declaring, 
that  they  would  not  fight  against  the  Dutch,  whom  they 
called  friends  and  brethren,  but  would  willingly  give  battle 
to  the  French,  whom  they  regarded  as  national  enemies. 
The  king  had  intended  to  augment  his  army  with  Irish  re- 
cruits, and  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  on  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  his  natural  son :  but 
Beaumont,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  refused  to  admit  them  ; 
and  to  this  opposition  five  captains  steadily  adhered.  They 
were  all  cashiered  ;  and  had  not  the  discontents  of  the  army 
on  this  occasion  become  very  apparent,  it  was  resolved  to 
h.ive  punished  those  officers  for  mutiny. 

The  king  made  a  trial  of  the  dispositions  of  his  army  in 
a  manner  still  more  undisguised.  Finding  opposition  from 
all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  orders  of  the  kingdom,  he 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the  military,  who,  if  unanimous,  were 
able  alone  to  serve  all  his  purposes,  and  to  enforce  universal 
obedience.  His  intention  was  to  engage  all  the  regiments, 
one  after  anodier,  to  give  their  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the 
test  anrl  penal  statutes;  and  accordingly,  the  major  of 
Litchfield's  drew  out  the  battalion  before  the  king,  and  told 
them,  that  they  were  required  either  to  enter  into  his  ma- 
jesty's views  in  these  particulars,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
James  was  surprised  to  find  that,  two  captains  and  a  few 
popish  soldiers  excepted,  the  whole  battalion  immediately 
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em'braced  the  latti'r  part  of  the  alternative.  For  soiik; 
time  lie  remained  speechless;  but  having  recovered  from 
his  astonishment,  he  commanded  them  to  tike  up  their 
arms ;  adding  with  a  sullen,  discontented  air,  "  Tiiat  for 
the  future,  he  would  not  do  them  the  honour  to  apply  for 
their  approbation." 

While  the  king  was  dismayed  with  these  symptoms  of 
general  disaft'ection,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Marcjuis 
of  Albeville,  his  minister  at  the  llajriie, 
S-irc  .  i-pi.  „hich  informed  him  with  certainty,  that  he 
was  soon  to  look  for  a  powerful  invasion  from  Holland,  and 
that  pensionary  Faiiel  had  at  length  acknowledged  that 
the  scope  of  all  the  Dutch  naval  preparations  wiis  to 
transport  forces  into  England.  Though  James  could  rea- 
sonably expect  no  other  intelligence,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  news:  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropped  from  his 
hand :  his  eyes  were  now  opened,  and  he  found  himself 
1)11  the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  which  his  delusions 
had  hitherto  concealed  from  him.  His  ministers  and 
counsellors,  equally  astonished,  saw  no  resource  but  in  a 
sudden  and  nrecipitate  retraction  of  all  those  fatal  mea- 
sures by  wliicn  he  liad  created  to  himself  so  many  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Ho  paid  court  to  the  Eiutch,  and 
The  kinc  retracts  offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them 

his  in<;;isurcs.  fgr  common  security  :  he  replaced  in  all  the 
counties  the  deputy-lieutenants  and  justices,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  commissions  for  their  adherence  to 
the  test  and  the  penal  laws :  he  restored  the  charters  of 
London,  and  of  all  the  corporations :  he  annulled  the 
court  of  ecclesi.aslical  commission  :  he  took  off  the  Bishop 
of  London's  suspension :  he  reinstated  the  expelled  pre- 
sident and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college  :  and  he  was  even 
reduced  to  caress  those  bishops  whom  he  had  so  latelv 
persecuted  and  insulted.  .A.11  these  measures  were  re- 
garded as  symptoms  of  fear,  not  of  rejientance.  The 
bishops,  instead  of  promising  succour,  or  suggesting  com- 
fort, recapitulated  to  him  all  the  instances  of  his  mal-ad- 
ministration,  and  advised  him  thenceforwards  to  follow 
more  salutary  counsel.  And  as  intelligence  arrived  of  a 
great  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  Dutch  fleet,  it  is 
commonly  believed,  that  the  king  recalled,  for  some  lime, 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  Magdalen  college  : 
a  bad  sign  of  his  sincerity  in  his  other  concessions.  Nay, 
so  prevalent  were  his  unfortunate  prepossessions,  that 
amidst  all  his  present  distresses,  he  could  not  forbear,  at 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince,  appointing  the  Pope  to 
be  one  of  the  godfathers. 

The  report,  that  a  supposititious  child  was  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  nation,  had  been  widely  spread,  and  greedily 
received,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales :  but  tlie 
king,  who,  without  seeming  to  take  notice  of  the  matter, 
might  easily  have  quashed  that  ridiculous  rumour,  had, 
from  an  ill-timed  haughtiness,  totally  neglected  it.  He 
disdained,  he  said,  to  satisfy  those  who  would  deem  him 
capable  of  so  base  and  iHllanous  an  action.  Finding  that 
the  calumny  gained  ground,  and  had  made  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  subject-:,  he  was  now  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
mortifving  task  of  ascertaining  the  reality  of  the  birth. 
Though  no  particular  attention  had  been  beforehand  given 
to  insure  proof,  the  evidence,  both  of  the  queen's  preg- 
nancy and  delivery,  was  rendered  indisputable ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  as  no  argument  or  proof  of  any  import- 
ance, nothing  but  popular  rumour  and  surmise,  could  be 
thrown  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Prince's  Meanwhile,  the  Prince  of  Orange's  de- 

iltclaratjon.  claration  was  dispersed  over  the  kingdom, 
and  met  with  universal  approbation.  All  the  griev.ances 
of  the  nation  were  there  enumerated  :  the  dispensing  and 
suspending  power ;  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission ; 
the  filling  of  all  offices  with  catholics,  and  the  raising  of  a 
Jesuit  to  be  privy  counsellor;  the  open  encouragement 
given  to  popery,  by  building  every  where  churches,  col- 
leges, and  seminaries,  for  that  sect ;  the  displacing  of 
judges,  if  they  refused  to  give  sentence  according  to  orders 
received  from  court ;  the  annulling  of  the  charters  of  all 
the  corporations,  and  the  subjecting  of  elections  to  arbi- 
trary will  and  ple.isure  ;  the  treating  of  petitions,  even  the 
most  modest,  and  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  as 
criminal  and  seditious;  the  committing  of  the  whole  au- 
thority of  Ireland,  civil  and   military,  into  the  hands  of 


papists ;  the  assuming  of  an  absolute  power  over  the  reli- 
gion and  laws  of  Scotland,  and  openly  exacting  in  that 
kingdom  an  obedience  without  reserve ;  and  the  violent  pre- 
sumptions against  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  order  to  redress  all  these  grievances,  the  prince  said 
that  he  intended  to  come  over  to  Ivigland  with  an  aimed 
force,  which  might  protect  him  from  the  king's  evil  coun- 
sellors :  and  that  his  sole  aim  was  to  have  a  legal  and  free 
parliament  assembled,  who  might  provide  for  the  safety 
and  liberty  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  examine  the  proofs  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  legitimacy.  No  one,  he  added, 
could  entertain  such  hard  thoughts  of  him  as  to  imagine, 
that  he  had  formed  any  other  design  than  to  procure  the 
full  and  lasting  settlement  of  religion,  liberty,  and  pro- 
perty. The  force  wluch  he  meant  to  bring  with  him  was 
totally  disproportioned  to  any  views  of  conquest ;  and  it 
were  absurd  to  suspect,  that  so  many  persons  of  high  rank, 
both  in  church  and  state,  wouhl  have  given  him  so  many 
solemn  invitations  for  such  a  pernicious  purpose.  Though 
the  English  ministers,  terrified  witli  this  enterprise,  had 
pretended  to  redress  some  of  the  grievances  complained  of; 
there  still  remained  the  foundation  of  all  grievances,  that 
upon  which  they  could  in  an  instant  be  again  erected,  an 
arbitrary  and  despotic  power  in  the  crown.  And  for  this 
usurpation  there  was  no  possible  remedy,  but  by  a  full 
declaration  of  all  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  a  free  parlia- 
ment. 

So  well  concerted  were  the  prince's  measures,  that,  in 
three  days,  about  four  hundred  transports  were  hired  ;  the 
army  quickly  fell  down  the  rivers  and  canals  from  Nime- 
giien ;  the  artillery,  arms,  stores,  and  horses,  were  em- 
barked ;  and  the  prince  set  sail  from  Helvoet-  „  ^  ^^ 
Sluice,  with  a  fleet  of  near  five  hundred 
vessels,  and  an  army  of  above  fourteen  thousand  men. 
He  first  encountered  a  storm,  which  drove  him  back  :  but 
his  loss  being  soon  repaired,  the  fleet  put  to  sea  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Herbert,  and  made  sail  with  a  fair 
wind  towards  the  west  of  England.  The  same  wind  de- 
tained the  king's  fleet  in  their"  station  near  Harwich,  and 
enabled  the  Dutch  to  pass  the  straits  of  Dover  without 
opposition.  Both  shores  were  covered  with  multitudes  ot 
people,  who,  besides  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  spec- 
tacle, were  held  in  anxious  suspense  by  the  prospect  of  an 
enterprise,  the  most  important  which,  during  some  ages, 
had  been  undertaken  in  Europe.  The  prince  had  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  and  landed  his  army  safely  in  Torbay  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder 
treason. 

The  Dutch  army  marched  first  to  Exeter;  and  the 
prince's  declaration  was  there  published.  That  whole 
county  was  so  terrified  with  the  executions  which  had 
ensued  on  Monmouth's  rebellion,  that  no  one  for  several 
days  joined  the  prince.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  a  fright 
fiecl  to  London,  and  carried  to  court  intelligence  of  the 
invasion.  As  a  reward  of  his  zeal,  he  received  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  which  had  long  been  kept  vacant,  with 
an  intention,  as  was  universally  believed,  of  bestowing  it 
on  some  catholic.  The  first  person  who  joined  the  prince 
was  Major  Burrington ;  and  he  was  quickly  foUovred  by 
the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  made  proposals  for  an  association, 
which  everv  one  signed.  By  degrees  the  Earl  of  Abing- 
don, Mr.  Russel,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Whar- 
ton, Godfrey,  Howe,  came  to  Exeter.  All  General 
England  was  in  commotion.  Lord  Delamere  c»'nmo<w>n- 
took  arms  in  Cheshire,  the  Earl  of  Danby  seized  York, 
the  Earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Plymouth,  declared  for  the 
prince,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  rriade  a  like  declai-ation  in 
Derby.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Nottinghamshire  em- 
braced the  same  cause ;  and  every  day  there  appeared 
some  effect  of  that  universal  combination  into  which  the 
nation  had  entered  against  the  measures  of  the  king. 
Even  those  who  took  not  the  field  against  him,  were  able 
to  embarrass  and  confound  his  counsels.  A  petition  for  a 
free  parliament  was  signed  by  twenty-four  bishops  and 
peers  of  the  greatest  distinction,  and  was  presented  to  the 
kin<r.   No  one  thought  of  opposing  or  resisting  the  invader. 

But  the  most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  disaffection 
which,  from  the  general  spirit  of  the  nation,  not  from  any 
particular  reason,  had  crept  into  the  army.    The  officers 
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seemed  all  disposed  to  pi-efer  the  imcrests  of  their  coimtiy 
and  of  tlieir  religion  to  those  principles  of  honour  and 
fidelity,  which  are  commonly  esteemed  the  most  sacred 

Dfsertion  of  ties  by  men  of  that  profession.  Lord  L'ol- 
iiie»niiy,  cliester,  son  of  the  Karl  of  Rivers,  was  the 
first  officer  that  deserted  to  the  |)rince ;  and  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  few  of  his  troops.  Lord  Lovelace  made  a 
like  effort ;  but  was  intercepted  by  the  militia  under  tlie 
Duke  of  Ueau fort,  and  taken  prisoner:  Lord  Cornhury, 
son  of  llie  Karl  of  Clarendon,  was  more  successful.  lie 
attempted  to  cany  over  three  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  and  lie 
actually  brought  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  tlie  prince's 
quarters.  Several  ofticers  of  distinction  informed  reveis- 
hani,  the  general,  that  they  could  not  in  conscience  fight 
a_g;iinst  the  Prince  of  Omngo. 

Lord  CIuhtIhH  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  a  page, 
had  been  iiive.sted  witli  a  high  command  in  the  army,  had 
been  created  a  peer,  and  had  owed  his  whole  fortune  to 
the  king's  favour :  yet  even  he  could  resolve,  during  tlie 
present  extremity,  to  desert  his  unhappy  master,  vvlio 
Had  ever  re|)Osed  entire  confidence  in  liim.  He  car- 
ried with  him  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  natural  son  of  the  lute 
king,  Colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  troops  of  dragoons. 
This  conduct  was  a  signal  sacrifice  to  jiublic  virtue  of 
every  duty  in  private  bfe;  and  required,  ever  after,  die 
most  upright,  disinterested,  and  iniblic-spirited  behaviour 
to  render  it  justifiable. 

The  king  liad  arrived  at  Salisbury,  tlie  head-quarters  of 
his  army,  when  he  received  this  fatal  intelligence.  That 
prince,  though  a  severe  enemy,  had  ever  appeared  a  warm, 
steady,  and  sincere  friend,  and  he  was  extremely  shocked 
with  this,  as  with  many  other  instances  of  ingratitude,  to 
which  he  was  now  exposed.  There  remained  none  in 
whom  he  could  confide.  As  the  whole  army  had  discover- 
ed symptoms  of  discontent,  lie  concluded  it  full  of 
treacherv  ;  and  being  deserted  by  those  whom  he  had  most 
favoured  and  obliged,  he  no  longer  expected  that  otliers 
would  hazard  their  lives  in  his  service.  During  this  dis- 
55ih  of        traction  and  perplexity,  he  embraced  a  sud- 

Novembtr,  Jen  resolution  of  drawing  off  his  army,  and 
retiring  towards  London :  a  measure  which  could  only 
serve  to  betray  his  fears,  and  provoke  further  treachery. 

But  Churchill  had  prepared  a  still  more  mortal  blow  for 
his  distressed  benefactor.  His  lady  and  he  had  an  entire 
ascendant  over  die  family  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  ; 
and  the  time  now  appeared  seasonable  for  overwhelming 
the  unhanpy  king,  wlio  was  already  staggering  with  the 
violent  sliocks  which  he  had  received.  Andover  was  the 
and  of  Prince  first  Stage  of  James's  retreat  towards  London ; 
Georfc.  a,,,)  there  Prince  George,  togetlier  with  the 
young  Duke  of  Ormond,!'  Sir  George  Huet,  and  some 
other  persons  of  distinction,  deserted  him  in  the  niglit-time, 

and  of  ii;."  and  retired  to  the  prince's  camp.  No  sooner 
Pnncess  Anne,  [lad  this  news  reached  London,  than  the 
Princess  Anne,  pretending  fear  of  the  king's  displeasure, 
withdrew  herselt  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  Lady  Cliurchill.  She  fled  to  Nottingham ;  where  the 
Earl  of  Dorset  received  her  with  great  respect,  and  the 
gentry  of  the  90unty  quickly  formed  a  troop  for  her 
protection. 

The  late  king,  in  order  to  gratify  tlie  nation,  had  intrust- 
ed the  education  of  his  nieces  entirely  to  protestants  ;  and 
as  tliese  j)rincesses  were  deemed  the  cliief  resource  of  tlie 
established  religion  after  their  father's  defection,  great  care 
had  been  taken  to  instil  uito  them,  from  their  earhest  in- 
fancy, tlie  strongest  jirejudices  against  pojiery.  During 
the  violence  loo  of  sucli  popular  currents  as  now  prevailed 
in  r.ngland,  all  private  considerations  are  commonly  lost 
in  the  general  passion;  and  the  more  principle  any  person 
possesses,  the  more  apt  is  he,  on  such  occasions,  to  neglect 
and  abandon  liis  domestic  duties.  Though  these  causes 
may  account  for  the  behaviour  of  the  princess,  they  had 
nowise  prepared  the  king  to  expect  so  astonishing  an  event. 
Kins'sconsicr-  He  burst  into  tears,  when  the  first  intelli- 
niiion,  gence  of  it  was  conveyed  to  him.  Undoiibl- 
cdly  he  foresaw  in  this  incident  the  total  expiration  of  his 
royal  authoritv  :  but  the  nearer  and  more  intimate  concern 
of  a  parent  laid  hold  of  his  heart;  when  ho  found  himself 

h  His  graodfjiOier,  the  firftlDuke  of  Orniond,  had  died  lliis  year,  on  the 


abandoned  in  his  uttermost  distress  by  a  child,  and  a  vir- 
tuous child,  whom  he  liad  ever  regarded  with  die  most 
tender  affection.  "  God  help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  agony,  "  my  own  children  have  forsaken 
me!"  it  is  indeed  singular,  that  a  prince  whose  cliief 
blame  consisted  in  imprudences,  and  misguided  prin- 
ciples, should  be  exposed,  from  religious  antipathy,  to 
such  treatment  as  even  Nero,  Domitian,  or  the  most  enor- 
mous tyrants  that  have  disgraced  the  records  of  history, 
never  met  with  from  their  friends  and  family. 

So  violent  were  the  prejudices  which  at  this  time  ure- 
vailed,  that  diis  unhappy  liitlier,  who  had  been  deseileu  by 
his  favourite  child,  was"  believed,  upon  her  disappearing, 
to  have  put  her  to  death  ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  that  the 
truth  was  timely  discovered  ;  otherwise  the  populace,  even 
the  king's  guards  diemselves,  might  have  been  engaged, 
in  revenge,  to  commence  a  massacre  of  the  jiriests  and 
catholics. 

The  king's  fortune  now  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of 
his  enemies ;  and  his  behaviour  was  not  such  as  could 
gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Unable 
to  resist  the  torrent,  he  preserved  not  presence  of  mind  in 
yielding  to  it ;  but  seemed  in  this  emergence  as  much  de- 
pressed with  adversity,  as  he  had  before  been  vainly  elated 
by  prosperity.  He  called  a  council  of  the  peers  and  pre- 
lates who  were  in  London  ;  and  followed  their  advice  in 
issuing  writs  for  a  new  parliament,  and  in  sending  Halifax, 
Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  as  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  these  were  the  last  acts 
of  royal  authority  which  he  exerted.  He  even  hearkened 
to  imprudent  counsel,  by  which  he  was  prompted  to  de- 
sert the  throne,  and  to  gratify  his  enemies  beyond  what 
their  fondest  hopes  could  have  promised  them. 

The  queen,  observing  the  fury  of  die  people,  and  know- 
ing how  much  she  was  die  object  of  general  hatred,  was 
struck  with  the  deepest  terror,  and  began  to  apprehend  a 
parliamentary  impeachment,  from  which,  she  was  told,  die 
queens  of  England  were  not  exempted.  The  popish 
courtiers,  and  above  all,  the  priests,  were  aware,  that  they 
should  be  the  first  sacrifice,  and  that  their  perpetuid 
banishment  was  the  smallest  penalty  which  they  must  ex- 
pect from  national  resentment.  They  were,  therefore,  de- 
sirous of  carrying  the  king  along  with  them  ;  whose 
presence,  they  knew,  would  still  be  some  resource  and 
protection  to  them  in  foreign  countries,  and  whose  restora- 
tion, if  it  ever  happened,  would  again  reinstate  them  in 
power  and  audionty.  The  general  defection  of  t!ie  pro- 
testants made  the  king  regard  the  catholics  as  his  only 
subjects,  on  wliose  counsel  he  could  rely  ;  and  the  fituil 
catastrophe  of  his  fatlier  afforded  them  a  plausible  rea.son 
for  making  him  apprehend  a  like  fate.  Ihe  great  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  was  not,  during  men's  present  dis- 
tractions, sufficiently  weighed.  Even  after  the  people  were 
inflamed  by  a  long  civil  war,  the  execution  of  Charles  L 
could  not  be  deemed  a  national  deed  :  it  was  perpetrated 
by  a  fanatical  army,  pushed  on  by  a  daring  and  enthusias- 
tical  leader ;  and  tlie  whole  kingdom  had  ever  entertained, 
and  did  still  entertain,  a  violent  abhorrence  against  that 
enormity.  The  situation  of  public  affairs,  therefore,  no 
more  resembled  what  it  was  forty  years  before,  than  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  either  in  birlli,  character,  fortune,  or  con- 
nexions, could  be  supposed  a  parallel  to  Cromwell. 

The  emissaries  of  France,  and  among  the  rest,  Barillon, 
the  French  ambassador,  were  busy  about  the  king ;  and 
they  had  entertained  a  very  false  notion,  whicli  they  in- 
stilled into  him,  tliat  nothing  would  more  certainly  retard 
the  public  settlement,  and  beget  universal  confusion,  than 
his  deserting  the  kingdom.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had 
with  good  reason  embraced  a  contrary  opinion  ;  and  he 
deemed  it  extremely  difficuU  to  find  expedients  for  seouN 
ing  the  nation,  so  long  as  the  king  kept  possession  of  the 
crown.  Actuated,  therefore,  by  tliis  public  motive,  and 
no  less,  we  may  well  presume,  by  private  ambition,  he 
was  determined  to  use  every  expedient  which  might  in- 
tiniidiite  the  kiiiir,  and  make  him  quit  that  throne  which  he 
himself  was  alone  enabled  to  fill.  He  (he  lined  a  personal 
conference  with  James's  commissioners,  am!  .sent  the  Earls 
of  Clarendon  and  Oxford  to  treat  widi  them  :  the  terms 
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which  he  |iro|)Osed,  implied  almost  a  present  paiticipiilion 
of  (he  soveiLM^ntv :  ;unl  he  stopped  not  a  moment  tlie  march 
of  his  army  towards  London. 

The  news,  which  the  king  received  from  all  qnarter.s, 
served  to  ciinlnjue  the  panic  nito  which  he  was  fallen,  and 
which  his  entniiLS  expected  to  improve  to  their  advan- 
tage. Colonel  t'opel,  deputy  governor  of  Hull,  made  him- 
self master  of  that  important  fortress;  and  threw  into 
prison  Lord  Langdale,  the  governor,  a  catholic ;  together 
with  Lord  Montgomery,  a  nobleman  of  the  same  religion. 
The  town  of  Newcastle  received  Lord  Lumley,  and  de- 
clared for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  parliament. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  engaged  it  in  the  same  measure.  The  prince's  de- 
claration was  read  at  Oxford  by  the  Duke  of  C)rmond,  and 
was  received  with  great  applause  by  that  loyal  university, 
who  also  made  an  offer  of  their  plate  to  the  prince.  Every 
day,  some  person  of  quality  or  distinction,  and  among  the 
rest  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  A 
violent  decl;inition  was  dispersed  in  the  prince's  name, 
but  without  his  participation  ;  in  which  every  one  was 
commanded  to  seize  and  punish  all  papists,  who,  contrary 
to  law,  pretended  either  to  carry  arms,  or  exercise  any  act 
of  authority.  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  a 
merrv  ballad,  called  Lillibullero,  being  at  this  lime  pub- 
lished in  derision  of  the  papists  and  the  Irish,  it  was  greed- 
ily received  by  the  people,  and  was  sung  by  all  ranks  of 
men,  even  by  the  king's  army,  who  were  strongly  seized 
with  the  national  spirit.  This  incident  both  discovered, 
and  served  to  increase,  the  general  discontent  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  contagion  of  mutiny  and  disobedience  had  also 
reached  Scotland,  whence  the  regular  forces,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  Balcarras,  the  treasurer,  were  withdrawn,  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  English  army.  The  Marquis  of 
Athole,  together  with  \'iscount  Tarbat,  and  others,  finding 
the  0|;portunity  favourable,  began  to  form  intrigues  against 
Perth,  the  chancellor ;  and  the  presbyterians  and  other 
malcontents  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Edinburgh. 
The  chancellor,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  found 
it  expedient  to  abscond  ;  and  the  populace,  as  if  that  event 
were  a  signal  for  their  insurrection,  immediately  rose  in 
arms,  and  rifled  the  popish  chapel  in  the  king's  palace. 
All  the  catholics,  even  all  the  zealous  royalists,  were  obliged 
to  conceal  themselves;  and  the  privy  council,  instead  of 
their  former  submissive  strains  of  address  to  the  king,  and 
violent  edicts  against  their  fellow-subjects,  now  made  ap- 
plications to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  restorer  of  law 
and  liberty. 

The  king,  every  moment  alarmed,  more  and  more,  by 
these  proofs  of  a  general  disaffection,  not  daring  to  repose 
trust  in  any  but  those  who  were  exposed  to  more  danger 
than  himself,  agitated  by  disdain  towards  ingratitude,  by 
indignation  against  disloyalty,  impelled  by  his  own  fears 
and  those  of  others,  precipitately  embracea  the  resolution 
of  escaping  into  France  ;  and  he  sent  off  beforehand  the 
queen  and  the  infant  prince,  under  the  conduct  of  Count 
Lauzun,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French  monarch.     He  him- 

an.l  ffiaht.  self  disappeared  in  the  night-time,  attended 
icth  Uec.  only  by  Sir  Edward  Hales ;  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  a  ship  which  waited  for  him  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  As  if  this  measure  had  not  been  the 
most  grateful  to  his  enemies  of  any  that  he  could  adopt, 
he  had  carefully  concealed  his  intention  from  all  the  world; 
and  nothing  could  equal  the  surprise  which  seized  the  city, 
the  court,  and  the  kingdom,  upon  the  discovery  of  this 
strange  event.  Men  beheld,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  reins  of 
government  thrown  up  by  the  hand  which  held  them ;  and 
saw  none  who  had  any  right,  or  even  pretension,  to  take 
possession  of  them. 

The  more  etl'ectually  to  involve  every  thing  in  confusion, 
the  king  appointed  not  any  one,  who  should,  in  his  ab- 
sence, exercise  any  part  of  the  administration  ;  he  threw 
the  great  seal  into  the  river;  and  he  recalled  all  those 
wTits  which  had  been  issued  for  the  election  of  the  new 
parliament.  It  is  often  supposed,  that  the  sole  motive 
which  impelled  him  to  this  sudden  desertion,  was  his  re- 
luctance to  meet  a  free  parliament,  and  his  resolution  not 
to  submit  to  those  terms  which  his  subjects  would  deem 
requisite  for  the  security  of  their  liberties  and  their  religion. 


But  it  must  be  considered,  that  his  subjects  had  first  de- 
serted him,  and  entirely  lost  Ins  confidence;  that  he  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  entertain  fears  for  his  liberty, 
if  not  for  his  life;  and  that  the  conditions  would  not  pro- 
bably be  moderate,  which  the  nation,  sensible  of  his  inflex- 
ible temper,  enraged  with  the  violation  of  their  laws  and 
the  danger  of  their  religion,  and  foreseeing  his  resentment 
on  account  of  their  past  resistance,  would,  in  his  present 
circumstances,  exact  from  him. 

By  this  temporary  dissolution  of  government,  the  popu- 
lace were  masters ;  and  there  was  no  disorder,  which, 
during  their  present  ferment,  might  not  be  dreaded  from 
them.  They  rose  in  a  tumult  and  destroyed  all  the  mass- 
houses.  They  even  attacked  and  rifled  tne  houses  of  tlie 
Florentine  envoy  and  Spanish  ambassador,  where  many 
lof  the  catholics  had  lodged  their  most  valuable  effects. 
Jefferies,  the  chancellor,  who  had  disguised  himself  in ; 
order  to  fly  the  kingdom,  was  discovered  by  them,  and  so  li 
abused,  that  he  died  a  little  after.  Even  the  army,  which  ) 
should  have  suppressed  these  tumults,  would,  it  was  ap- 
prehended, serve  rather  to  increase  the  general  disorder. 
Feversham  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  king's  flight,  than  he 
disbanded  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  without 
either  disarming  or  paying  them,  let  them  loose  to  prey 
upon  the  country. 

In  this  extremity,  the  bishops  and  peers  who  were  in 
town,  being  the  only  remaining  authority  of  the  state,  (for 
the  privy  council,  composed  of  the  king's  creatures,  was 
totally  disregarded,)  thought  proper  to  assemble,  and  to 
mterpose  for  the  preservation  of  the  community.  They 
chose  the  Marquis  of  Halifiix,  speaker :  they  gave  direc- 
tions to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  city :  they  issued  orders,  which  were  readily  obeyed, 
to  the  fleet,  the  armv,  and  all  the  garrisons  :  and  thev  made 
applications  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  enterprise  they 
highly  applauded,  and  whose  success  they  joyfully  con- 
gratulated. 

The  prince,  on  his  part,  was  not  wanting  to  the  tide  of 
success  which  flowed  in  upon  him,  nor  backward  in  as- 
suming that  authority  which  the  present  exigency  had  put 
into  his  hands.  Besides  the  general  popularity  attending 
his  cause,  a  new  incident  made  his  approach  to  London 
still  more  grateful.  In  the  present  trepidation  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  rumour  arose,  either  from  chance  or  design,  that  the 
disbanded  Irish  had  taken  arms,  and  had  commenced  an 
universal  massacre  of  the  protestants.  This  ridiculous  be- 
lief was  spread  all  over  the  kingdom  in  one  day ;  and  be- 
gat every  where  the  deepest  consternation.  The  alarm 
bells  were  rung ;  the  beacons  fired  ;  men  fancied  that  they 
saw  at  a  distance  the  smoke  of  the  burning  cities,  and 
heard  tlie  groans  of  those  who  were  slaughtered  in  their 
neighbourhood.  It  is  surprising,  that  the  catholics  did  not 
all  perish  in  the  rage  which  naturally  succeeds  to  such 
popular  panics. 

While  every  one,  from  principle,  interest,  or  animosity, 
turned  his  back  on  the  unhappy  king,  who  had  abandoned 
his  own  cause,  the  unwelcome  news  arrived.  King  seized 
that  he  had  been  seized  by  the  populace  at  »'  Feversham. 
Feversham,  as  he  was  making  his  escape  in  disguise ;  that 
he  had  been  much  abused,  till  he  was  known ;  but  that 
the  gentry  had  then  interposed  and  protected  him,  though 
they  still  refused  to  consent  to  his  escape.  This  intelli- 
gence threw  all  parties  into  confusion.  The  prince  sent 
Zuylestein  with  orders,  that  the  king  should  approach  no 
nearer  than  Rochester ;  but  the  message  came  too  late. 
He  was  already  arrived  in  London,  where  the  populace, 
moved  by  compassion  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  actuated 
by  their  own  levity,  had  received  him  with  shouts  and 
acclamations. 

During  the  king's  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  the  nobility  or  any  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. They  had  all  of  them  been  previously  disgusted  on 
account  of' his  blind  partiality  to  the  catholics,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  now  become  criminal  in  his  eyes  by 
their  late  public  application  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
himself  showed  not  any  symptom  of  spirit,  nor  discovered 
any  intention  of  resuniing  the  reins  of  government  which 
he  had  once  thrown  aside.  His  authority  was  now  plainly 
expired  ;  and  as  he  had  exercised  his  nower,  while  pos- 
sessed of  it,  with  very  precipitate  and  haughty  counsels, 
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lie  relintjuislied  it  by  a  despair  equally  precipitate  and 
pusillanimous. 

Notlinis;  remained  for  the  now  ruling  powers,  but  to  de- 
liberate how  they  should  dispose  of  liis  person.  Besides 
that  the  pruice  may  justly  be  supposed  to  have  possessed 
more  generosity  than  to  thmk  of  odernij;  violence  to  an 
unhappy  monarch,  so  nearly  related  to  him,  he  knew  that 
nothins;  would  so  effectually  promote  his  own  views  as  the 
Kind's  retuins;  into  France,  a  country  at  all  times  obnoxious 
to  jlie  I'"u<;lish.  It  was  determineil,  therefore,  to  push  him 
into  that  measure,  which,  of  himself,  lie  seemed  sufficiently 
inclined  to  embrace.  The  kini;  having  sent  Lord  Fevers- 
ham  on  a  civil  message  to  the  prmce,  desiring  a  confer- 
ence for  an  accommodation  in  order  to  the  public  settle- 
ment, that  nobleman  was  put  in  arrest,  under  pretence  of 
his  coming  without  a  passjiort :  the  Dutch  guards  were 
ordered  to  take  possession  of  Whitehall,  where  .Fames  then 
resided,  and  to  displace  the  Knglish  :  and  Halifax,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Delamere  brought  a  messa'.;e  from  the  prince, 
which  they  ilelivered  to  the  king  in  bed  after  mianiglit, 
orderin?  him  to  leave  his  palace  next  morning,  and  to 
depart  for  Ham,  a  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale's. 
He  desired  permission,  which  was  eiisily  granted,  of  retir- 
ing to  Uochester,  a  town  near  the  sea-coast.  It  was  per- 
ceived, that  the  artifice  had  taken  effect ;  and  that  tlie  king, 
terrified  with  this  harsh  treatment,  had  renewed  his  former 
resolution  of  leaving  the  kinadom. 

lie  lingered,  however,  some  days  at  Rochester,  under 
the  protection  of  a  Dutch  guard,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
an  invitation  still  to  keep  possession  of  the  throne.  He 
■n-as  undoubtedly  sensible,  that,  as  he  had  at  first  trusted 
too  much  to  his  people's  loyalty,  and,  in  confidence  of 
their  submission,  had  offered  the  greatest  violence  to  their 
principles  and  prejudices  ;  so  had  he,  at  last,  on  finding 
ins  disappointment,  gone  too  far  in  the  other  extreme,  and 
had  hastily  supposed  them  destitute  of  all  sense  of  duty  or 
allegiance,  liiit  observing  that  the  church,  the  nobility, 
the  city,  the  country,  all  concurred  in  neglecting  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  his  own  counsels,  he  submitted  to  his 
melancholy  fate  ;  and  being  urged  by  earnest  letters  from 
the  queen,  he  privately  embarked  on  board  a  frigate  which 
Second  escape,  waited  for  him  ;  and  he  arrived  safely  at  Am- 
SM  Dec.  bleteuse,  in  Picardy,  whence  he  hastened  to 
St.  Germains.  Lewis  received  him  with  the  highest  gene- 
rosity, sympathy,  and  regard  ;  a  conduct  which,  more" than 
his  most  signal  victories,  contributes  to  the  honour  of  that 
great  monarch. 

King's  cha-  Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince,  whom, 
racter.  if  we  consider  his  personal  character  rather 
than  his  public  conduct,  we  may  safely  pronounce  more 
unfortunate  than  criminal.  He  had  many  of  those  qualities 
which  form  a  good  citizen  :  even  some  of  those  which,  had 
they  not  been  swallowed  up  in  bigotry  and  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, serve  to  compose  a  good  sovereisn.  In  domestic 
life,  his  conduct  w;is  irreproachable,  and  is  entitled  to  our 
approbation.  Severe  but  open  in  his  enmities,  steady  in 
his  counsels,  diligent  in  his  schemes,  brave  in  his  eriter- 
prises,  faithful,  sincere,  and  honouralile  in  his  dealings 
with  all  men  :  such  was  the  character  with  which  the  Duke 
of  York  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  In  that  hi.'h 
station,  his  frugality  of  public  money  was  remarkable,  his 
industry  exemplary,  his  application  to  naval  affairs  success- 
ful, his  encouragement  of  trade  judicious,  his  jealousy  of 
national  honour  laudable  :  what  then  was  wanting  to  make 
him  an  excellent  sovereign  ?  A  due  regard  and  affection 
to  the  religion  and  constitution  of  his  country.  Had  he 
been  ))ossessed  of  this  essential  quality,  even  his  iniddling 
talents,  aided  by  so  many  virtues,  would  have  rendered 
his  reign  honourable  and  happy.  When  it  was  wantins, 
every  excellency  which  he  possessed  became  dangerous 
and  pernicious  to  his  kingloms. 

Tlie  sincerity  of  this  prince  (a  virtue  on  which  he  highly 
valued  himself)  has  been  much  questioned  in  those  re- 
iterated promises  which  he  had  made  of  pre.sen'ing  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  reign  was  almost  one  continued  invasion  of  both  ; 
yet  it  is  known,  that,  to  his  last  breath,  he  persisted  in  as- 
sertinz,  that  he  never  meant  to  subvert  the  laws,  or  procure 
more  than  a  toleration  and  an  equality  of  privileges  to  his 
catholic  subjects.    This  question  can  only  affect  the  per- 


sonal character  of  the  king,  not  our  judgment  of  his  public 
conduct.  Though  by  a  stretch  of  candour  we  should  ad- 
mit of  his  sinceritv  in  these  professions,  the  people  were 
equally  justifiable  in  their  resistance  of  him.  So  lofty  was 
the  idea  which  he  had  enteriaiued  of  his  l^id  authority, 
that  it  left  his  subjects  little  or  no  right  to  liberty,  but  what 
was  dependent  on  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  And 
such  was  his  zeal  for  proselytism,  that  whatever  he  miglit 
at  first  have  intended,  lie  plainly  stopped  not  at  toleration 
and  equality  :  he  confined  all  power,  encouragement,  and 
favour,  to  the  catholics :  converts  from  interest  would  soon 
have  multiplied  upon  liim  :  if  not  the  greater,  at  least  the 
better,  part  of  the  people,  he  would  have  Haltered  himself, 
was  brought  over  to  his  religion  :  and  he  would  in  a  little 
time  have  thought  it  just,  as  well  as  pious,  to  bestow  on 
them  all  the  public  establishments.  Kigours  and  perse- 
cutions against  heretics  would  speedily  have  followed  ; 
and  thus  liberty  and  the  protestant  religion  would,  in  the 
issue,  iiave  been  totally  subverted  ;  though  we  should  not 
suppose  that  James,  in  the  commencement  of  Ins  reign, 
had  formally  fixed  a  plan  for  that  purpose.  And,  on  the 
whole,  allowing  this  king  to  have  possessed  good  qualities 
and  good  intentions,  his  conduct  serves  only,  on  that  very 
account,  as  a  stronger  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  allow 
any  prince,  infected  with  the  catholic  superstition,  to  wear 
the  crown  of  these  kingdoms. 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  seconded  by  surprising  fortune,  had  effected 
the  deliverance  of  this  island  ;  and  with  very  little  effusion 
of  blood  (for  only  one  officer  of  the  Dutch  army  and  a  few 
private  soldiers  fell  in  an  accidental  skirmish)  had  de- 
throned a  great  prince,  supported  by  a  formidable  fleer 
and  a  numerous  army.  Still  the  more  difficult  task  re- 
mained, and  what  perhaps  the  prince  regarded  as  not  the 
least  important :  the  obtaining  for  himself  that  crown  which 
had  fallen  from  the  head  of  his  father-in-law.  Some 
lawyers,  entangled  in  the  subtilties  and  forms  of  their  pro- 
fession, could  think  of  no  expedient,  but  that  the  prmce 
should  claim  the  crown  by  right  of  comiuest  ;  should  im- 
mediately assume  the  title  of  sovereign  ;  and  should  call  a 
parliament,  which,  being  thus  legally  summoned  by  a  king 
m  possession,  could  ratify  whatever  had  been  transacted 
before  they  assembled.  But  this  measure,  being  destruc- 
tive of  the  principles  of  liberty,  the  only  principles  on 
which  his  future  throne  could  be  established,  was  prudently 
rejected  by  the  prince,  who,  finding  himself  possessed  of 
the  s^ood-will  of  the  nation,  resolved  to  leave  them  entirely 
to  their  own  guidance  and  direction.  The  peers  ana 
bishops,  to  the  number  of  near  ninety,  made  an  address 
desiring  him  to  summon  a  convention  by  circular  letters; 
to  assume,  in  the  mean  lime,  the  management  of  public 
affairs  ;  and  to  concert  measures  for  the  security  of  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time,  they  refused  reading  a  letter,  which  tha 
king  had  left,  in  order  to  apologize  for  his  late  desertion, 
by  the  violence  which  had  been  put  upon  him.  This  step 
was  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  intentions  with  regard 
to  that  unhappy  monarch. 

The  prince  .seemed  still  unwilling  to  act  upon  an  autho- 
rity which  might  be  deemed  so  imperfect ;  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  more  express  declaration  of  the  public  con- 
sent. A  judicious  expedient  was  fallen  on  for  that  pur- 
pose. All  the  members  who  had  sitlen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  (the  only 
parliaments  whose  election  was  regarded  as  free,)  were 
invited  to  meet ;  and  to  them  were  added  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  fifty  of  the  common  council.  This  was  regarded 
as  the  most  proper  representative  of  the  people  that  could 
be  summoned  during  the  present  emergence.  They  unani- 
mously voted  the  same  address  with  the  Lords :  and  the 
prince,  being  thus  supported  by  all  the  legal  authority 
which  could  possibly  be  obtained  in  this  critical  juncture, 
wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  Convention  sum- 
corporations  of  England  ;  and  his  orders  moned. 
were  universally  complied  with.  A  profound  tranquillity 
jirevailed  throughout  the  kincdom ;  and  the  prince's  ad- 
minislralion  was  submitted  to,  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  the 
most  retriilar  manner  to  the  var.Tiit  throne.  The  fleet  re- 
ceived his  orders  :  the  army,  without  murmur  or  opposition, 
allowed  him  to  new-model  them  :  and  the  city  supplied 
him  with  a  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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Tlie  conduct  of  tlie  prince  witli  i-ej;ai(l  to 
A.  I>.  ]{ii9.  g(.Q,|„nj^  was  founded  on  the  same  |irudeiit 
.,1  J.  and  modtiato  maxims.     Finding  that  there 

Stitifinriit'  ot  were  many  Scotclimen  of  ranlc  at  tliat  time 
SroiUuil.  jp  London,  he  summoned  tliem  togetlier,  laid 
before  tliem  liis  intentions,  and  asl<ed  their  advice  ni  the 
present  emergency.  This  assembly,  consistinfr  of  tliirty 
noblemen  and  about  fourscore  gentlemen,  chose  Duke 
Hamilton  president;  a  man  who,  beinc  of  a  temporizing 
character,  was  determined  to  pay  court  to  the  present 
authorily.  His  eldest  son,  the  Larl  of  Arran,  professed 
an  adherence  to  king  James;  a  usual  policy  in  Scotland, 
where  the  father  and  son,  during  civil  commotions,  were 
often  observed  to  take  opposite  sides,  in  order  to  secure,  in 
all  events,  the  family  from  attainder.  Arran  proposed  to 
invite  back  the  king  upon  conditions ;  but  as  he  was 
vehemently  opposed  in  this  motion  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
and  seconiled  ny  nobody,  the  assembly  made  an  offer  to 
the  prince  of  the  present  administration,  which  lie  willingly 
accepted.  To  anticipate  a  little  in  our  narration ;  a  con- 
vention, by  circular  letters  from  the  prince,  was  summoned 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-second  of  March;  where  it  was 
soon  visible,  that  the  interest  of  the  malcontents  would 
entirely  prevail.  The  more  zealous  royalists,  regarding 
this  assembly  as  illegal,  had  forborne  to  appear  at  elec- 
tions; and  the  other  party  were  returned  for  most  places. 
The  revolution  was  not  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  effected 
by  a  coalition  of  whig  and  tory  :  the  former  party  alone 
had  overpowered  the  government,  and  were  too  much 
enraged  by  the  past  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  to 
admit  of  any  composition  with  their  former  masters.  As 
soon  as  the  purpose  of  tlie  convention  was  discovered,  the 
Earl  of  Balcarras  and  Viscount  Dundee,  leaders  of  the 
tories,  withdrew  from  Edinburgh ;  and  the  convention 
having  passed  a  bold  and  decisive  vote,  that  King 
James,  by  his  nial-administration  and  his  abuse  of 
power,  had  forfeited  all  title  to  the  crown,  they  made  a 
tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange. 

SM  Jan.  '^^^  English  convention  was  assembled; 

English  conven-  and  it  immediately  appeared,  that  tlie  House 
tion  meets.  ^f  Commons,  both  from  the  prevailing 
humour  of  the  people,  and  from  the  influence  of  present 
authority,  were  mostly  chosen  from  amont'  the  whig  party. 
After  thanks  were  unanimously  given  by  both  Houses  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  the  deliverance  which  he  had 
brought  them,  a  less  decisive  vote  than  that  of  the  Scottish 
convention  was  in  a  few  days  passed  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  Peers  for  their  con- 
currence. It  was  contained  in  these  words  :  "  That  King 
James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people ;  and  having,  by  tlie  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant." 
This  vote,  when  carried  to  the  upper  House,  met  with  great 
opposition  ;  of  which  it  is  here  necessary  for  us  to  explain 
the  causes. 

The  tories  and  the  high-church  party,  finding  themselves 
at  once  menaced  with  a  subversion  of  the  laws  and  of 
their  religion,  had  zealously  promoted  the  national  revolt, 
and  had  on  this  occasion  departed  from  those  principles  of 
non-resistance,  of  which,  while  the  king  favoured  them, 
they  had  formerly  made  such  loud  professions.  Tlieir 
Jiresent  apprehensions  had  prevailed  over  their  political 
tenets ;  and  the  unfortunate  James,  who  had  too  much 
trusted  to  those  general  declarations,  which  never  will  be 
reduced  to  practice,  found  in  the  issue,  that  both  parties 
were  secretly  united  against  him.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
danger  past,  and  the  general  fears  somewhat  allayed,  than 
party  prejudices  resumed,  in  some  degree,  their  former 
authoritv ;  and  the  tories  were  abashed  at  that  victory, 
which  their  antagonists,  durins  the  late  transactions,  had 
Vie»s  of  the  obtained  over  them.  They  were  inclined, 
iiarties.  therefore,  to  steer  a  middle  course;  and, 
though  generally  determined  to  oppose  the  king's  return, 
they  resolved  not  to  consent  to  dethroning  him,  or  altering 
tlie  line  of  succession.  A  recent  with  kingly  power  was 
the  expedient  which  they  proposed  ;  and  a  late  instance  in 
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Portugal  seemed  to  give  some  authority  and  precedent  to 
that  plan  of  government. 

In  favour  of  this  scheme,  the  tories  urged,  that,  by  the 
uniform  tenor  of  the  English  laws,  the  title  to  the  crown 
was  ever  regarded  as  sacred,  and  could,  on  no  account, 
and  by  no  mal-admiiiistration,  be  forfeited  by  the  sove- 
reign :  that  to  dethrone  a  king  and  to  elect  his  successor, 
was  a  practice  quite  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  render  kingly  power  entirely  dependent  and 
precarious :  that  where  tlie  sovereign,  from  his  tender 
years,  from  lunacy,  or  from  other  natural  infirmity,  was 
incapacitated  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  both  the 
laws  and  former  practice  agreed  in  ajipointing  a  regent, 
wlio,  during  the  interval,  was  invested  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  administration  :  that  the  inveterate  and  dan- 
gerous prejudices  of  King  James  had  rendered  him  as 
unfit  to  sway  the  English  sceptre,  as  if  he  had  fallen  into 
lunacy  ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  for  the  people  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  remedy :  that  the  election  of  one 
king  was  a  precedent  for  the  election  of  another;  and  the 
government,  by  that  means,  would  either  degenerate  into  a 
republic,  or  what  was  worse,  into  a  turbulent  and  seditious 
monarchy  :  that  the  case  was  still  more  dangerous,  if  there 
remained  a  prince,  who  claimed  the  crown  by  right  of 
succession,  and  disputed,  on  so  plausible  a  grotind,  the 
title  of  the  present  sovereign  :  that  though  tlie  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  might  not,  in  every  possible  circumstance, 
be  absolutely  true,  yet  was  the  belief  of  it  very  expedient; 
and  to  establish  a  government  which  should  have  the  con- 
trary principle  for  its  basis,  was  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
perpetual  revolutions  and  convulsions :  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regent  was  indeed  exposed  to  many  inconveni- 
ences ;  but  so  long  as  the  line  of  succession  was  preserved 
entire,  there  was  still  a  prospect  of  putting  an  end,  some 
time  or  other,  to  the  public  disorders  :  and  that  scarcely  an 
instance  occurred  in  history,  especially  in  the  English  his- 
tory, whereadisputed  title  had  not,iii  tlie  issue, been  attend- 
ed with  much  greater  ills,  than  all  those  which  the  people 
had  sought  to  shun,  by  departing  from  the  lineal  successor. 

The  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  on  the  other  hand,  assert- 
ed, that  if  there  were  any  ill  in  the  precedent,  that  ill 
would  result  as  much  from  establisliing  a  regent,  as  from 
dethroning  one  kinor,  and  appointing  his  successor;  nor 
would  the  one  expedient,  if  wantonly  and  rashly  embraced 
by  the  people,  be  less  the  source  of  public  convulsions 
than  the  other :  that  if  the  laws  gave  no  express  permis- 
sion to  depose  the  sovereign,  neither  did  they  authorize 
resisting  his  authority,  or  separating  the  power  from  the 
title  :  that  a  regent  was  unknown,  except  where  the  king, 
by  reason  of  his  tender  age  or  his  infirmities,  was  incapa- 
ble of  a  will ;  and  in  that  case,  his  will  was  supposed  to 
be  involved  in  that  of  the  regent :  that  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurditv  to  try  a  man  for  acting  upon  a  com- 
mission, received  from  a  prince,  whom  we  ourselves  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  lawful  sovereign ;  and  no  jury 
would  decide  so  contrary  both  to  law  and  common  sense, 
as  to  condemn  such  a  pretended  criminal :  that  even  the 
prospect  of  being  delivered  from  this  monstrous  incon- 
venience was,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  more 
distant  than  that  of  putting  an  end  to  a  disputed  succes- 
sion :  that  allowing  the  young  prince  to  be  the  legitimate 
heir,  he  had  been  carried  abroad ;  he  would  be  educated 
in  principles  destructive  of  the  constitution  and  establish- 
ed religion ;  and  he  would  probably  leave  a  son  liable  to 
the  same  insuperable  objection :  that  if  the  whole  line 
were  cut  off  liy  law,  the  people  would  in  time  forget 
or  neglect  their  claim  ;  an  advantage  which  could  not  be 
hoped  for,  while  the  administration  was  conducted  in  their 
name,  and  while  they  were  still  acknowledged  to  possess 
the  legal  title  :  and  that  a  nation  thus  perpetually  governed 
bv  regents  or  protectors,  approached  much  nearer  to  a 
republic  than  one  subject  to  monarchs,  whose  hereditary 
regular  succession,  as  well  as  present  authority,  was  fixed 
and  appointed  by  the  people. 

This  question  was  agitated  with  great  zeal,  by  the 
opposite  parties  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  chief 
speakers  among  the  tories  were  Clarendon,  Rochester,  and 
Nottingham  ;  among  the  whigs,  Halifax  and  Daiiby.  The 
question  was  carried  for  a  king  by  two  voices  only,  fifty- 
one  against  forty-nine.    All  the  prelates,  except  two,  the 
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bishops  of  Loudon  and  Bristol,  voied  for  a  regent.  Tlie 
primate,  a  disinterested  but  pusillanimous  man,  kept  at  a 
ilistauce  both  from  the  prince's  court  and  Irom  parliament. 
The  House  ot  Peers  proceeded  next  to  examine  piece- 
meal the  vote  sent  up  to  tliem  by  the  Commons.  They 
debated,  "  Whether  there  were  an  original  contract  be- 
tween king  and  people  !  "  and  the  athrmative  was  carried 
by  fil'ty-tliiee  a>;aiiist  forty-six ;  a  proof  that  the  tones 
were  already  losing  ground.  The  next  question  was, 
'•  \\  helher  Ring  James  had  broken  lliat  original  contract  f" 
ancf,  alter  a  slight  opposition,  the  affirmative  prevailed. 
The  Lords  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  word 
ubdicuttii ;  and  it  was  carried  that  'deserted  was  more 
proper.  The  concluding  question  was,  "  \\  hether  King 
.lames,  having  broken  the  original  contract  am!  decrlid  the 
government,  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant !"  Tins  ques- 
tion was  debated  with  more  heat  and  contention  lliaii  any 
of  the  former ;  and  upon  a  division,  the  tories  prevailed  by 
eleven  voices,  and  it  was  carried,  to  omit  the  last  article 
with  regard  to  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  The  vote  was 
Si.'nt  back  to  the  Commons  with  these  amendments. 

The  Earl  of  Daohy  had  entertained  the  project  of  be- 
stowing the  crown  solely  upon  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
and  of  admitting  her  as  hereditary  leg.il  successor  to  King 
James ;  passing  by  the  infant  prince,  as  illegitimate  or 
supposititious.  His  change  of  party  in  the  last  question 
gave  the  tories  so  considerable  a  majority  in  the  number 
of  voices. 
Free  confer-  "^''^  Commons  still  insisted  on  their  own 
ences  i>ei»ixt  vote,  and  sent  up  reasons  why  the  Lords 
uie  Houses,  should  depart  froni  their  amendments.  The 
Lords  were  not  convinced ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
free  conference,  in  order  to  settle  this  controversy.  Never 
surely  was  national  debate  more  important,  or  managed  by 
more  able  speakers  ;  yet  is  one  surprised  to  find  the  topics 
insisted  on  by  both  sides  so  frivolous ;  more  resembling 
the  verbal  disputes  of  the  schools,  than  the  solid  reason- 
ings of  statesmen  and  legislators.  In  public  transactions 
of  such  consequence,  the  true  motives  which  produce  any 
measure  are  seldom  avowed.  The  whigs,  now  the  ruling 
party,  having  united  with  the  tories,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  revoluiion,  had  so  much  deference  for  their  new  allies, 
as  not  to  insist  that  the  crown  should  be  declared  /(ir/eiVerf, 
on  account  of  the  king's  nial-adminislration  :  such  a  de- 
claration, they  thought,  would  imply  too  express  a  censure 
of  the  old  tory  principles,  and  too  open  a  preference  of  their 
own.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  confound  together  the 
king's  abusing  his  power,  and  his  withdrawing  from  the 
kingdom  ;  and  they  called  the  whole  an  ubdicutiou  ;  as  if 
he  had  given  a  virtual,  though  not  a  verbal,  consent  to  de- 
throning himself.  The  tories  took  advantage  of  this  ob- 
vious impropriety,  which  had  been  occasioned  merely  by 
the  complanance  or  prudence  of  the  whigs;  and  they  in- 
sisted upon  the  word  desertion  as  more  significant  and  in- 
telligible. It  was  retorted  on  them,  that  however  that 
expression  might  be  justly  applied  to  the  king's  withdraw- 
ing himself,  it  could  not,  with  any  nropriety,  be  extended 
to  his  violation  of  tlie  fuiidamental  laws.  And  thus  both 
parties,  while  they  warped  their  principles  from  regard  to 
their  antagonists,  and  from  nrudeiitial  considerations,  lost 
the  praise  of  consistence  and  uniformity. 

The  managers  for  the  Lords  next  insisted,  that  even 
allowing  the  king's  abuse  of  power  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
abdication,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  civil  death,  it  could 
operate  no  otherwise  than  his  voluntary  resignation,  or  his 
natural  death,  and  could  only  make  way  for  the  next  suc- 
cessor. It  was  a  maxim  of  English  law,  'that  the  throne  was 
fieier  vacant ;  but  instantly,  upon  the  demise  of  one  king, 
was  filled  with  his  legal  heir,  who  was  entitled  to  all  the 
authority  of  his  predecessor.  And  however  young  or  unfit 
for  government  the  successor,  however  unfortunate  in  his 
situation,  though  he  were  even  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
public  enemies  ;  vet  no  just  reason,  tliey  thought,  could  be 
assigned  why,  without  any  default  of  liis  own,  he  should 
lose  a  crown,  to  which,  by  birth,  he  was  fully  entitled. 
The  managers  for  the  Commons  might  have  opposed  this 
reasoning  by  many  specious,  and  even  solid,  arguments. 
They  might  have  said,  that  the  great  security  for  allegi- 
ance being  merely  opinion, any  scheme  of  settlement  shouhl 
be  adopted  in  which  it  was  most  probable  the  people  would 


acquiesce  and  persevere :  that  though,  upon  the  natural 
death  of  a  king  whose  administration  had  been  agreeable 
to  the  laws,  many  and  great  inconveniences  would  be  en- 
dured, rather  than  exclude  his  lineal  successor;  yet  the 
case  was  not  the  same  when  the  people  had  been  obliged, 
by  their  revolt,  to  dethrone  a  prince  whose  illegal  measures 
had,  in  every  circumstance,  violated  the  constitution  ;  that, 
in  tiiese  extniordinary  re\olutions,  the  government  revert- 
ed, in  some  degree,  to  its  first  principles,  and  the  commu- 
nity acquired  a  right  of  providing  for  the  public  interest  by 
expedients  which,  on  other  occasions,  might  be  deemed 
violent  and  irregular:  that  the  recent  use  of  one  extraor- 
dinary remedy  reconciled  the  people  to  the  practice  of 
another,  and  more  f.iniilianzed  their  minds  to  such  licenses, 
than  if  the  government  had  run  on  in  its  usual  tenor:  and 
that  King  James,  having  carried  abroad  his  son,  as  well  as 
withdrawn  himself,  had  given  such  just  provocation  to  the 
kingdom,  had  voluntaiily  involved  it  in  such  diffirulties, 
that  the  interests  of  his  family  were  justly  s.icrificed  to  the 
public  settlement  and  tranquillity.  Though  these  topics 
seem  reasona'  le,  they  were  entirely  forborne  by  the  whig 
manaiiers;  both  because  they  implied  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  infant  prince's  legitimacy,  which  it  was  agreed  to 
keep  in  obscurity,  and  because  tiiey  contained  too  express 
a  condemnation  of  tory  principles.  The\  were  content  to 
maintain  the  vote  of  the  Commons  by  shifts  and  evasions ; 
and  both  sides  p.arted  at  last  without  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment. 

I)ut  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  to  remain  long  in 
the  present  situation.  Tlie  perseverance,  therefore,  of  the 
lower  House  obliged  tlie  Lords  to  comply  ;  and,  by  the 
desertion  of  some  Peers  to  the  whig  partv,  the  vote  of  the 
Commons,  without  any  alteration,  passed  bva  majority  of 
fifteen  in  the  upper  House,  and  received  tlie  sanction  of 
every  pan  of  the  legislature  which  tlien  subsisted. 

It  happens  unluckily  for  those  who  maintain  an  original 
contract  between  the  magistrate  and  people,  that  great 
revolutions  of  government,  and  new  settlements  of  civil 
constitutions,  are  commonly  conducted  with  such  violence, 
tumult,  and  disorder,  that  the  public  voice  can  scarcely 
ever  be  heard  ;  and  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  ave  at  that 
time  less  attended  to  than  even  in  the  common  course  of 
administration.  The  present  transactions  in  England,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  a  singular  exception  to  this  ob- 
servation. The  new  elections  had  been  carried  on  with 
great  tranquillity  and  freedom  :  the  prince  had  ordered  the 
troops  to  depart  from  all  the  towns  where  the  voters  assem- 
bled :  a  tumultuary  petition  to  the  two  Houses  having 
been  promoted,  he  took  care,  though  the  petition  was  cal- 
culated for  his  advantage,  effectually  to  suppress  it :  he 
entered  into  no  intrigues,  either  with  the  electors  or  the 
members  :  he  kept  himself  in  a  total  silence,  as  if  he  had 
been  nowise  concerned  in  these  transactions :  and  so  far 
from  forming  cabals  with  the  leaders  of  parties,  he  disdain- 
ed even  to  bestow  caresses  on  those  whose  assistance 
might  be  useful  to  him.  This  conduct  was  highly  merito- 
rious, and  discovered  great  modeniiion  and  magnanimity ; 
even  though  the  prince,  unfortunately,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  and  on  every  occasion,  was  noted  for  an 
address  so  cold,  dry,  and  distant,  that  it  was  very  difficult 
for  liim,  on  account  of  any  interest,  to  soften  or  fami- 
liarize it. 

At  length  the  prince  deigned  to  break  silence,  and  to 
express,  though  in  a  private  manner,  his  sentiments  on 
tlie  present  situation  of  affairs.  He  called  together  Hali- 
fax, Shrewsburv,  Dan'iy,  and  a  few  more ;  and  he  told 
them,  that  having  been  invited  over  to  restore  their  liberty, 
he  had  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  and  had  at  last  happily 
ert'ected  his  purpose.  Tliat  it  belonged  to  the  parliament, 
now  chosen  and  assembled,  with  freedom  to  concert 
measures  for  the  public  settlement ;  and  ho  pretended  not 
to  interpose  in  tlieir  determinations.  That  he  heard  of 
several  schemes  proposed  for  establishing  the  government : 
some  insisted  on  a  regent ;  others  were  desirous  of  bestow- 
ing the  crown  on  the  princess  :  it  was  their  concern  alone 
to  chnose  the  plan  of  administration  most  agreeable  or  ad- 
vantageous to  them.  That  if  they  judged  it  proper  to  settle 
a  regent,  he  had  no  objection  :  he  only  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  inform  them,  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  be  the  regent,  nor  ever  to  engage  in  a  scheme  which,  he 
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knew,  would  be  exposed  to  such  insuperable  ilifficullies. 
That  no  man  could  have  a  juster  or  deeper  sense  of  the 
princess's  merit  than  he  was  impressed  with  ;  but  he  would 
rather  remain  a  private  person  than  enjoy  a  crown  which 
must  depend  on  the  will  or  life  of  another.  And  that  they 
must  therefore  make  account,  if  they  were  inclined  to 
either  of  these  two  plans  of  settlement,  tliat  it  would  be 
tolallv  out  of  his  power  to  assist  them  in  carryini;  it  into 
execution :  his  anfiiirs  abroad  were  too  important  to  he 
abandoned  for  so  precarious  a  dignity,  or  even  to  allow 
him  so  much  leisure  as  would  be  requisite  to  introduce 
order  into  their  disjointed  5;oTemment. 

These  views  of  the  prince  were  seconded  by  the  princess 
herself,  who,  as  she  possessed  many  virtues,  was  a  most 
obsequious  wife  to  a  nusband,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
generality  of  her  sex,  would  have  appeared  so  little  attrac- 
tive and  amiable.  All  considerations  were  neglected,  when 
they  came  in  competition  with  what  she  deemed  her  duty 
to  the  prince.  When  Danby  and  others  of  her  partisans 
wrote  her  an  account  of  their  schemes  and  proceedings,  she 
expressed  great  displeasure;  and  even  transmitted  their 
letters  to  her  husband,  as  a  sacrifice  to  conjugal  fidelity. 
The  Princess  Anne  also  concurred  in  the  same  plan  for  tfie 
public  settlement ;  and  being  promised  an  ample  revenue, 
was  content  to  be  postponed  in  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
And  as  the  title  of  her  infant  brother  was,  in  the  present 
establishment,  entirely  neglected,  she  might,  on  the  whole, 
deem  herself,  in  point  of  interest,  a  gainer  by  this  revo- 
lution. 
.s«tilempnt  of  The  chief  parties,  therefore,  being  agieed, 
the cro»n.  the  convention  passed  a  bill,  in  which  they 
settled  the  crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
the  sole  administration  to  remain  in  the  pnnce :  the 
Princess  of  Denmark  to  succeed  after  the  death  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange ;  her  posterity  after  those 
of  the  princess,  but  before  those  of  the  prince  by  any  other 
wife.  The  convention  annexed  to  this  settlement  of  the 
crown  a  declaration  of  rights,  where  all  the  points  which 
had,  of  late  years,  been  disputed  bet%veen  the  king  and 
people,  were  finally  determined  ;  and  the  powers  of  royal 
prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed  and  more 
exactly  defined,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  English 
government. 


Manners,  arts,  Thus  have  we  seen,  through  the  whole 
ami  srienrFS.  course  of  four  reigns,  a  continual  struggle 
maintained  between  the  crown  and  the  people :  privilege 
and  prerogative  were  ever  at  variance :  and  both  parties, 
beside  the  present  object  of  dispute,  had  many  latent 
claims,  which,  on  a  favourable  occasion,  they  produced 
against  their  adversaries.  Governments  too  steady  and 
uniform,  as  they  are  seldom  free,  so  are  they,  in  the  judg- 
■nent  of  .some,  attended  with  another  sensible  inconveni- 
ence :  they  abate  the  active  powers  of  men :  depress 
courage,  invention,  and  eenius ;  and  produce  a  universal 
lethargy  in  the  people.  Though  this  opinion  may  be  just, 
the  fluctuation  and  contest,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  the 
English  government  were,  during  these  reigns,  much  too 
violent  both  for  the  repose  and  safety  of  tlie  people. 
Foreign  affairs,  at  that  time,  were  either  entirely  neglected, 
or  managed  to  pernicious  purposes  :  and  in  the  domestic 
administration  tliere  was  felt  a  continued  fever,  either 
secret  or  manifest ;  sometimes  the  most  furious  coiividsions 
and  disorders.  The  revolution  forms  a  new  epoch  in  the 
constitution ;  and  was  probably  attended  with  conse- 
quences more  advantageous  to  the  people,  than  barely 
freeing  them  from  an  exceptionable  administration.  Bv 
deciding  many  important  questions  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  still  more  liy  that  great  precedent  of  deposing  one  king, 
and  establishing  a  new  family,  it  gave  such  an  ascendant 
to  popular  principles,  as  has  put  tlie  nature  of  the  English 
constitution  beyond  all  controversy.  And  it  may  justly  be 
affirmed,  without  any  danger  of  exaggeration,  that  we,  in 
thii;  island,  have  ever  since  enjoyed,  if  not  the  best  system 
of  government,  at  least  the  most  entire  system  of  liberty, 
t!iat  ever  was  known  amongst  mankind. 

To  decry  with  such  violence,  as  is  affected  bv  some,  the 
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whole  line  of  Stuart ;  to  maintain,  that  their  administration 
was  one  continued  encroachment  on  the  incontestable 
rights  of  the  people ;  is  not  giving  due  honour  to  that  great 
event,  which  not  only  put  a  period  to  their  hereditary  suc- 
cession, but  made  a  new  settlement  of  the  whole  constitu- 
tion. The  inconveniences  sufi'ered  by  the  people  under 
the  two  first  reigns  of  that  family  (for  in  the  main  they 
were  fortunate)  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  un- 
avoidable situation  of  afl'airs  ;  and  scarcely  any  thing  could 
have  prevented  those  events,  but  such  vigour  of  genius  in 
the  sovereign,  attended  with  such  good  fortune,  as  might 
have  enabled  him  entirely  to  overpower  the  liberties  of  his 
people.  While  the  parliaments  in  those  reigns  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  prince,  and  attempting 
every  session  to  abolish,  or  circumscribe,  or  define,  some 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  innovate  m  the  usual  tenor 
of  government :  what  could  be  expected,  but  that  the 
prince  would  exert  himself  in  defending,  against  such  in- 
veterate enemies,  an  authority  which,  during  the  most 
regular  course  of  the  former  English  government,  had  been 
exercised  without  dispute  or  controversy?  And  though 
Charles  II.,  in  1672,  may  with  reason  be  deemed  the 
aggressor,  nor  is  it  possible  to  justify  his  conduct;  yet 
were  there  some  motives  surely,  which  could  engage  a 
prince  so  soft  and  indolent,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
judicious,  to  attempt  such  hazardous  enterprises.  He  fell 
that  public  affairs  had  reached  a  situation  at  which  they 
could  not  possibly  remain  without  some  further  innovation. 
Frequent  parliaments  were  become  almost  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  conducting  of  public  business ;  yet  these 
assemblies  were  still,  in  the  judgment  of  the  royalists, 
much  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  sovereign,  whom  they 
seemed  better  calculated  to  counsel  than  control.  The 
crown  still  possessed  considerable  power  of  opposing 
parliaments;  and  had  not  as  yet  acquired  the  means  of 
influencing  them.  Hence  a  continual  jealousy  between 
these  parts  of  the  legislature  :  hence  the  inclination  mu- 
tually to  take  advantage  of  each  other's  necessities  :  hence 
the  impossibility,  under  which  the  king  lay,  of  finling 
ministers,  who  could  at  once  be  serviceable  and  faithful  to 
him.  If  he  followed  his  own  choice  in  appointing  his 
servants,  without  regard  to  dieir  parliamentary  interest,  a 
refractory  session  was  instantly  to  be  expected :  if  lie 
chose  them  from  among  the  leaders  of  popular  assemblies, 
they  either  lost  their  influence  with  the  people  bv  adhering 
to  the  cro%vn,  or  they  betrayed  the  crown,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  influence.  Neither  Hambden,  whom  Charles  I. 
was  willing  to  gain  at  any  price;  nor  Shaftesbury,  whom 
Charles  II.  after  the  popish  plot,  attempted  to  engage  in 
his  counsels,  would  renounce  their  popularity  for  the  pre- 
carious and,  as  they  esteemed  it,  deceitful  favour  of  the 
prince.  The  root  of  their  authority  they  still  thought  to  lie 
in  the  parliament;  and  as  the  power  of  that  assembly  was 
not  yet  uncontrollable,  they  still  resolved  to  augment  it, 
though  at  the  expense  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  these  events  have  long,  by  the 
representations  of  faction,  been  extremely  clouded  and 
obscured.  No  man  has  yet  arisen,  who  has  paid  an  entire 
regard  to  truth,  and  has  dared  to  expose  her,  without 
covering  or  disguise,  to  the  eyes  of  the  prejudiced  puldic. 
Even  that  party  amongst  us  which  boasts  of  the  highest 
regard  to  liberty,  has  not  possessed  sufficient  liberty  of 
thought  in  this  particular,  nor  has  been  able  to  decide 
impartially  of  their  own  merit,  compared  with  that  of  their 
antagonists.  More  noble  perhaps  in  their  ends,  and  highly 
beneficial  to  mankind  ;  they  must  also  be  allowed  to  have 
often  been  less  justifiable  in  the  means,  and  in  many  of 
their  enterprises  to  have  paid  more  regard  to  political  than 
to  moral  considerations.  Obliged  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  populace,  they  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  their 
rage  and  folly  ;  and  have  even,  on  many  occasions,  by  pro- 
pagating calumnies,  and  by  promoting  violence,  served  to 
infatuate  as  well  as  corrupt  that  people  to  whom  they  made 
a  tender  of  liberty  and  justice.  Charles  I.  was  a  tyrant,  a 
papist,  and  a  contriver  of  the  Irish  massacre :  the  church 
of  England  was  relapsing  fast  into  idolatry  :  puritanism 
was  the  only  true  religion,  and  the  covenant  the  favourite 
object  of  heavenly  regard.  Through  these  delusions,  the 
party  proceeded,  and,  what  may  seem  wonderful,  still  to 
the   increase  of  law  and  liberty ;   till  they   reached  the 
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imposture  of  ihe  popish  plot,  a  fiction  which  exceeds  the 
ordinary  Ixiunds  of  viilipr  crediiUty.  But  however  sinsular 
these  events  may  appear,  there  is  really  nothing  allouetlier 
new  in  any  jHrioil  of  modern  history  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  tribiinitlan  arts,  though  sometimes  useful  in  a  free 
constitution,  have  usually  been  such  as  men  of  probity 
and  honour  could  not  bring  themselves  either  to  practise 
or  approve.  Tlie  other  faction,  which,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, has  been  obliged  to  cultivate  popularity,  sometimes 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  like  artifices. 

The  whig  partv,  for  a  course  of  near  seventy  years,  has, 
almost  without  interruption,  enjoyed  the  whole  authority 
of  government ;  and  no  honours  or  offices  could  be  ob- 
taine<I  but  by  their  countenance  and  protection.  But  this 
event,  which,  in  some  particulars,  has  been  advantageous 
to  the  state,  has  proved  destructive  to  the  truth  of  history, 
and  has  established  many  gross  fal.sehoods,  which  it  is  un- 
accountable how  any  civilized  nation  could  have  embraced 
with  regard  to  its  domestic  occuiTences.  Compositions 
the  most  despicable,  both  for  style  and  matter,  have  been 
extolled,  and  propagated, and  read  ;  as  if  they  had  equalled 
the  most  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity.'  And  forgetting 
that  a  regard  to  liberty,  though  a  laudable  passion,  ought 
commonly  to  be  subordinate  to  a  reverence  for  established 
government,  the  prevailing  faction  has  celebrated  only  the 
])arti.sans  of  the  former,  who  pursued  as  their  object  the 
perfection  of  civil  society,  and  has  extolled  them  at  the 
expense  of  their  antagonists,  who  maintained  those  maxims 
that  are  essential  to  its  very  existence.  But  extremes  of 
all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  though  no  one  will  ever 
please  either  faction  by  moderate  opinions,  it  is  there  we 
are  must  likely  to  meet  with  truth  and  certainty. 

We  shall  subjoin  to  this  general  view  of  the  English 
government,  some  account  of  the  state  of  the  finances, 
arms,  trade,  manners,  arts,  between  the  restoration  and 
revolution. 

The  revenue  of  Charles  II.  as  settled  by  the  long  par- 
liament, \vas  put  upon  a  very  bad  footing.  It  was  too 
small,  if  they  intended  to  make  him  independent  in  the 
common  course  of  his  administration  :  it  was  too  large, 
and  settled  during  too  long  a  period,  if  they  resolved  to 
keep  hinr  in  entire  dependence.  The  great  debts  of  the 
republic,  which  were  thrown  upon  that  prince ;  the  ne- 
cessity of  supplying  the  naval  and  military  stores,  which 
were  entirely  exhausted  ;  i*  that  of  repairing  and  furnishing 
his  palaces :  all  these  causes  involved  the  king  iu  great 
difficulties  immediately  after  his  restoration,  and  the  par- 
liament was  not  sufficiently  liberal  in  supplying  him. 
Perhaps  too  he  had  contracted  some  debts  abroad  ;  and 
his  bounty  to  the  d istressed  cavaliers,  though  it  did  not 
correspond  eidier  to  their  services  or  expectations,  could 
not  fail,  in  some  degree,  to  exhaust  his  treasury.  The  ex- 
traordinary sums  granted  the  kmg  during  the  first  years, 
did  not  suffice  for  these  extraordinary  expenses;  and  the 
excise  and  customs,  the  only  constant  revenue,  amounted 
not  to  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  fell 
much  short  of  the  ordinary  burdens  of  government.  The 
addition  of  hearth  money  in  1G62,  and  of  other  two 
branches  in  1669  and  1670,  brought  up  the  revenue  to 
one  million  three  hundred  fifty-eiglit  thousand  pounds,  as 
we  learn  from  Lord  Danhy's  account :  but  the  same  au- 
thority informs  us,  that  the  yearly  expense  of  government 
was  at  that  time  one  million  three  hundred  eiirlUy-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  pounds ; '  without 
mentioning  contingencies,  which  are  always  considerable, 
even  under  the  most  prudent  administration.  Those 
branches  of  revenue,  granted  in  1669  and  1670,  expired 
in  1680,  and  were  never  renewed  by  parliament:  tliev 
were  computed  to  be  above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  It  must  be  allowed,  because  asserted  by  all  eon- 
temporary  autliors  of  both  parties,  and  even  confessed  by 
himself,  that  King  Ch.irles  was  somewhat  profuse  and 
negligent.  But  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  a  very  ri^id 
fi"ugality  was  requisite  to  support  the  government  under 
such  difficulties.     It  is  a  familiar  rule  in  all  business,  that 
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every  man  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  and  to  the  power  which  he  enjoys ;  and  the 
nation  soon  found  reason,  from  Charles's  dangerous  con- 
nexions with  France,  to  repent  their  departure  from  that 
|)iudential  maxim.  Indeed,  could  the  parliaments  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  have  been  induced  to  relinquish  so  far 
their  old  habits,  as  to  grant  that  prince  the  same  revenue 
which  was  voted  to  his  successor,  or  had  tliose  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  as  large  a  revenue 
as  was  enjoyed  by  his  brother,  all  the  disorders  in  both 
reigns  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  probably  all 
reasonable  concessions  to  liberty  might  peaceably  nave 
been  obtained  from  lioth  monarchs.  But  these  a.ssem- 
blies,  unacquainted  with  public  business,  and  often 
actuated  by  faction  and  fanaticism,  could  never  be  made 
sensible,  but  too  late  and  by  fatal  experience,  of  the  in- 
cessant change  of  times  and  situations.  The  French  am- 
bassador informs  his  court,  that  Charles  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  his  share  of  power,  could  the  parliament 
have  been  induced  to  make  him  tolerably  easy  in  his 
revenue." 

If  we  estimate  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Charles  II.  at 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-ycar  during 
his  whole  reign,  the  computation  will  rather  exceed  than 
fall  below  the  true  value.  The  convention  parliament, 
after  all  the  sums  which  they  had  granted  the  king  to- 
wards the  payment  of  old  debts,  threw,  the  last  day  of 
their  meeting,  a  debt  upon  him  amounting  to  one  million 
seven  hundred  forty-three  thousand  two  hundred  sixty- 
three  pounds."  All  the  extraordinary  sums  which  were 
afterwards  voted  him  by  parliament  amounted  to  eleven 
millions  four  hundred  fortv-three  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seven  pounds ;  which,  divided  by  twenty-four,  the 
number  of  years  which  that  king  reigned,  make  four  hun- 
dred seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  pounds 
a-year.  During  that  time,  he  had  two  violent  wars  to 
sustain  with  tlie  Dutch  ;  and  in  1078  he  made  expensive 
preparations  for  a  war  with  France.  In  the  first  Dutch 
war,  both  France  and  Denmark  were  allies  to  the  United 
Provinces,  and  the  naval  armaments  in  England  were  very 
great ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  secreted  anv 
part,  at  least  anv  considerable  part,  of  the  sums  which 
were  then  voted  liim  by  parliament. 

To  these  sums  we  must  add  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  had  been  detained  from 
the  bankers  on  shutting  up  the  Exchequer  in  1672.  The 
king  paid  six  per  cent,  for  this  money  during  the  rest  of 
his  reign."  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  this 
violent  breach  of  faith,  the  king,  two  years  after,  borrowed 
money  at  eight  per  cent. ;  the  same  rate  of  interest  which 
he  had  paid  before  that  event.P  A  proof  that  public  credit, 
instead  of  being  of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  we  are  apt  to 
imagine,  is,  in  reality,  so  hardy  and  robust,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  destroy  it. 

The  revenue  of  James  was  raised  by  the  parliament  to 
about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  1  and  his  income  as  Duke  of  York,  being  added, 
made  the  whole  amount  to  two  millions  a-year;  a  sum 
well  proportioned  to  the  public  necessities,  but  enjoyed 
by  him  in  too  independent  a  manner.  The  national  debt 
at  the  revolution  amounted  to  one  million  fifty-four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.' 

The  militia  fell  much  to  decay  during  these  two  reigns, 
partly  by  the  policy  of  the  kings,  who  had  entertained  a 
diffidence  of  their  subjects,  partly  by  that  ill-judged  law 
which  limited  the  kind's  power  of  mustering  and  arraying 
them.  In  the  beginning,  however,  of  Charles's  reign,  Ihe 
militia  was  still  deemed  formidable.  De  VVit  having 
proposed  to  the  I'rench  king  an  invasion  of  England 
durmg  the  first  Dutch  yvar,  that  monarch  replied,  that 
such  an  attempt  would  he  entirely  fruitless,  and  would 
tend  only  to  unite  the  English.  In  a  few  days,  said  he, 
after  our  landing,  there  will  be  fifty  thousand  men  at  least 
upon  us." 

Charles,  in  die  beginning  of  his  reign,  bad  in  pay  near 
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five  ihousaiid  men,  of  guards  and  garrisons.  At  tlie  end 
of  ills  leigM  lie  angmented  tins  number  to  near  eight  thou- 
sand. James, on  Slonmouth's  rebellion,  had  on  foot  about 
fifteen  thousand  men  ;  and  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
invaded  him,  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand 
regular  troops  in  England. 

The  English  navy,  duriiii;  the  greater  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  made  a  considerable  figure,  for  number  of  ships, 
valour  of  the  men,  and  conduct  of  tlie  commanders.  Even 
in  1678,  the  fleetconsisted  of  eighty-three  ships;'  besides 
thirty  which  were  at  that  time  on  the  stocks.  On  the 
king's  restoration  he  found  only  sixty-three  vessels  of  all 
sizes."  During  the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  the  navy 
fell  somewhat  to  decay,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
king's  revenue:  but  James  soon  after  his  accession  re- 
restored  it  to  its  former  power  and  glory  ;  and  before  he 
left  tlie  throne  carried  it  much  further.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  admiralty  under  Perns,  is  still  regarded  as  a 
model  for  order  and  economy.  The  fleet  at  the  revolution 
consisted  of  one  hundred  seventy-three  vessels  of  all  sizes  ; 
and  required  forty-two  thousand  seamen  to  man  it."  That 
king,  when  Duke  of  York,  had  been  the  first  inventor  of 
sea  signals.  The  military  genius,  during  these  two  reigns, 
had  not  totally  decayed  among  the  young  nobility.  Dorset, 
Alulgrave,  Rochester,  not  to  mention  Ossory,  served  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  were  present  in  the  most  furious  en- 
gagements against  the  Dutch. 

The  commerce  and  riches  of  England  did  never,  during 
any  period,  increase  so  fast  as  from  the  restoration  to  the 
revolution.  The  two  Dutch  wars,  by  disturbing  the  trade 
of  that  republic,  promoted  the  navigation  of  this  island ; 
and  after  Charles  had  made  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Slates,  his  subjects  enjoyed,  unmolested,  the  trade  of 
Europe.  The  only  disturbance  which  they  met  with,  was 
from  a  few  French  privateers  who  infested  the  channel ; 
and  Charles  interposed  not  in  behalf  of  his  subjects  with 
suflicient  spirit  and  vigour.  The  recovery  or  conquest  of 
New  York  and  the  Jerseys  was  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  streoKtli  and  security  of  the  English  colonies;  and 
together  with  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  and  Carolina, 
which  was  effected  during  that  reign,  extended  the  English 
empire  in  America.  The  perseculions  of  the  dissenters, 
or,  more  properlv  speaking,  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
them,  contributed  to  augment  and  people  these  colonies. 
Dr.  Davenant  affirms,*^  that  the  shipping  of  England  more 
than  doubled  during  these  twenty-eight  years.  Several 
new  manufactures  were  established  ;  in  iron,  brass,  silk, 
hats,  glass,  paper,  &c.  One  Brewer,  leaving  the  Low 
Countries,  wlien  they  were  threatened  with  a  French  con- 
quest, brought  the  art  of  dyeing  woollen  cloth  into  England, 
and  by  that  improvement  saved  the  nation  great  sums  of 
money.  The  increase  of  coinage  during  these  two  reigns 
was  ten  millions  two  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  pounds. 
A  board  of  trade  was  erected  in  1670  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  was  made  president.  Charles  revived  and  sup- 
ported the  charier  of  the  East-India  company  ;  a  measure 
whose  utility  is  by  some  thought  doubtf^ul  :  he  granted  a 
charier  to  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  company ;  a  measure  pro- 
bablv  hurtful. 

We  learn  from  Sir  Josiah  Child,y  thai  in  1688,  there 
were  on  the  'Change  more  men  worth  10,000  pounds  tlian 
there  were  in  le.SO  worlh  a  thousand  ;  that  500  pounds 
With  a  daughter  was,  in  the  latter  period,  deemed  a  larger 
portion  than  2000  in  the  former ;  that  gentlewomen,  in 
those  earlier  times,  thought  themselves  well  clothed  in  a 
serge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid  would,  in  1688,  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  ;  and  that,  besides  the  great  increase 
of  rich  clothes,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  furniture, 
coaches  were  in  that  time  augmented  a  hundred-fold. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  introduced  from  Venice  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal  into  England.  Prince 
liupert  was  also  an  encourager  of  useful  arts  and  manu- 
factures :  he  himself  was  the  inventor  of  etching. 

The  first  law  for  erecting  turnpikes  was  passed  in  1662: 
tlie  place:  of  the  turnpikes  were  Wadesmill,  Caxinn,  and 
Stilton  :  but  the  general  and  great  improvement  of  liigh- 
ways  took  not  place  till  the  reign  of  George  II. 
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In  1663,  was  passed  the  first  law  for  allowing  the  ex- 
porlalion  of  foreign  coin  and  hullion. 

In  1667  was  concluded  the  first  American  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  :  this  treaty  was  made  more 
general  and  complete  in  1670.  The  two  states  then  re- 
nounced all  right  of  trading  with  each  other's  colonies  ; 
and  the  title  of  England  was  acknowledgad  to  all  the  ter- 
ritories in  America,  of  which  she  was  then  possessed. 

The  French  king,  about  the  beginning  of  Charles's 
reign,  laid  some  impositions  on  English  commodities : 
and  the  English,  partly  displeased  with  this  innovation, 
partly  moved  by  tneir  animosity  against  France,  retaliated, 
uy  laying  such  restraints  on  the  commerce  with  that  king- 
dom as  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition.  Thev  formed 
calculation!!,  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  were  losers  a  million  and  a  half  or  near  two  millions 
a-year,  by  the  French  trade.  But  no  good  elTeets  were 
found  to  result  from  these  restraints;  and  in  King  James's 
reign  they  were  taken  oft' by  parliament. 

Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  in  1665,  %vlien  money,  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty,  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  Bishop 
of  Munster,  it  w;is  found,  that  the  whole  trade  of  England 
could  not  supply  above  1000  pounds  a-month  to  Frank- 
fort and  Cologne,  nor  above  20,000  pounds  a-month  to 
Hamburgh  :  these  sums  appear  surprisingly  small.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  the  borouglis  of  England  were 
deprived  of  their  privileges,  a  like  attempt  was  made  on 
the  colonies.  King  James  recalled  the  charters  by  which 
their  liberties  were  secured  ;  and  he  sent  over  governors 
invested  with  absolute  power.  The  arbitrary  principles 
of  that  monarch  appear  in  every  part  of  his  administration. 

The  people,  during  these  two  reigns,  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  cured  of  that  wild  fanaticism,  by  which  they 
had  formerly  been  so  mucb  agitated.  Whatever  new 
vices  they  niigbt  acquire,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether, 
by  this  change,  they  were,  in  the  main,  much  losers  in 
point  of  morals.  By  the  example  of  Charles  II.  and  the 
cavaliers,  licentiousness  and  debauchery  became  prevalent 
in  the  nation.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  were  much  pur- 
sued. Love  was  treated  more  as  an  appetite  than  a  passion. 
The  one  sex  began  to  abate  of  the  national  character  of 
chastity,  without  being  able  to  inspire  the  other  with  sen- 
timent or  delicacy. 

The  abuses  in  the  former  age,  arising  from  overstrained 
pretensions  to  piety,  had  much  propagated  the  spirit  of 
irreligion  ;  and  many  of  the  ingenious  men  of  this  period 
lie  under  the  imputation  of  deism.  Besides  wits  and 
scholars  by  profession,  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  Buckingham, 
Mulgrave,  Sunderland,  Essex,  Rochester,  Sidney, Temple, 
are  supposed  to  have  adopted  these  principles. 

The  same  factions  which  formerly  distracted  the  nation, 
were  revived, and  exerted  themselves  in  the  most  ungener- 
ous and  unmanly  enterprises  against  each  other.  King 
Charles,  being  in  his  whole  deportment  a  model  of  easy 
and  gentlemanlike  behaviour,  improved  the  politeness  of 
the  nation  ;  as  much  as  faction,  which  of  all  things  is  most 
destructive  to  that  virtue,  could  possibly  permit.  His 
courtiers  were  long  distinguishable  in  England  by  their 
obliging  and  agreeable  manners. 

Till  the  revolution,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  very 
im)ierfectly  enjoyed  in  England,  and  during  a  very  short 
period.  The  star-chamber,  while  that  court  subsisted,  put 
eff'ectual  restraints  upon  printing.  On  the  suppression  of 
that  tribunal  in  1641,  the  long  parliament,  after  their  rup- 
ture with  the  king,  assumed  the  same  power  with  regard 
to  the  licensing  of  books;  and  this  autliority  was  con- 
tinued during  all  the  period  of  the  republic  and  protector- 
ship." Two  years  after  the  restoration,  an  act  was  passed 
reviving  the  republican  ordinances.  This  act  expired  in 
1679;  but  was  revived  in  the  first  of  King  James.  The 
liberty  of  the  [iress  did  not  even  commence  widi  the  revo- 
lution. It  was  not  till  1694,  that  the  restraints  were  taken 
off;  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
who,  seeing  no  where  m  any  government,  during  present 
or  past  ages,  any  example  of  such  unlimited  freedom, 
doubted  much  of  its  salutary  effects,  and  probably  thought 
that  no  books  or  writings  w  ould  ever  so  much  improve  the 
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ueneral  underslniidini;  of  men,  as  to  render  it  safe  to  intrust 
ihem  with  an  iiKlulj;ence  so  easily  abused. 

In  1077,  tlif  old  law  for  burnni-;  heretics  was  repealed: 
a  prudent  nuasurt?,  while  tlie  nation  was  in  continual  dread 
ol  the  return  of  po|ifrv. 

Amidst  the  thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and  i-jnorance  which 
overspread  the  iration,  during  the  commonwealth  and  pro- 
tectoi'ship,  there  were  a  few  sedate  philosophers,  who,  in 
the  retirement  of  Oxford,  cultivated  tlieir  reason,  and 
established  conferences  for  the  mutual  communication  of 
their  discovi Ties  in  physics  and  peometry.  W  ilkins  a 
clerjyinan,  who  had  married  Cromwell's  sister,  and  was 
afterwards  liishop  of  Chester,  promoted  these  philosophical 
conversations.  Immediatelv  after  the  restoration,  these 
men  procured  a  patent,  and  liaviiif;enlars;ed  their  number, 
were  denominated  the  lim/at  Society/.  But  this  patent  was 
all  they  obtained  from  the  kini;.  "Though  Charles  was  a 
lover  of  the  sciences,  particularly  chemistry  and  mechanics; 
he  animated  them  by  his  example  alone,  not  by  his  bounty. 
His  craving  courtiers  and  mistresses,  by  whom  he  was  per- 
petually surrounded,  engrossed  all  his  expense,  and  left 
lum  neither  money  nor  attention  for  literary  merit.  His 
contemporary,  Lewis,  who  fell  short  of  the  king's  genius  and 
knowledge  in  this  particular,  much  exceeded  him  in  libe- 
rality. Besides  pensions  conferred  on  learned  men 
througlioiit  all  Europe,  his  academies  were  directed  by 
rules,  and  sup[)orted  by  salaries :  a  generosity  which  does 
great  honour  to  his  memory  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
ingenious  part  of  mankind,  will  be  esteemed  an  atonement 
for  many  of  the  errors  of  his  reign.  We  may  be  surprised 
that  this  example  should  not  be  more  followed  by  princes; 
since  it  is  certain  that  that  bounty,  so  extensive,  so  bene- 
hcial,  and  so  much  celebrated,  cost  not  this  monarch  so 
great  a  sum  as  is  often  conferred  on  one  useless  overgrown 
favourite  or  courtier. 

But  though  tlie  French  academy  of  sciences  was  direct- 
ed, encouraged,  and  supported  by  the  sovereign,  there 
arose  in  England  some  men  of  superior  genius,  who  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  cast  the  balance,  and  who  drew  on 
themselves  and  on  their  native  country  the  regard  and  at- 
tention of  Europe.  Besides  Wilkins,  Wren,  Wallis, 
eminent  mathematicians;  Hooke,  an  accurate  observer  by 
micro.scopes;  and  Sydenham,  the  restorer  of  true  physic; 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  Boyle  and  a  Newton  ; 
men  who  trod  witli  cautious,  and  therefore  the  more  se- 
cure, steps,  the  only  road  which  leads  to  true  philosophv. 

Boyle  improved  the  pneumatic  engine  invented  by  Otto 
Guericke,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  make  several  new 
and  curious  experiments  on  the  air,  as  well  as  on  other 
bodies:  his  chemistry  is  much  admired  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  that  art:  his  hydrostatics  contain  a  greater 
mixture  of  reasoning  and  inveiition  with  experiment  than 
any  otiier  of  his  works ;  but  his  reasoning  is  still  remote 
from  that  boldness  and  temerity  which  had  led  astray  so 
manv  philosophers.  Boyle  was  a  great  partisan  of' the 
mechanical  philosophy ;  a  theory  which,  by  discovering 
some  of  the  secrets  of  natnrc,  and  allowing  iis  to  imagine 
the  rest,  is  so  agreeable  to  the  natural  vanity  and  curiosity 
of  men.     He  died  in  1691,  aied  65. 

In  Newton  this  island  may  boast  of  having  produced 
the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever  rose  for  the  orna- 
ment and  instraction  of  the  species.  Cautious  in  admit- 
ting no  principles  but  such  as  were  founded  on  experiment ; 
but  resolute  lo  adopt  every  such  principle,  however  new  or 
unusual :  liom  modesty,  i'_'nciraiit  of  his  superiority  above 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  thence  less  careful  to  accommo- 
date his  reasonings  to  common  apprehensions :  more 
anxious  to  merit  than  acquire  fame :  he  was,  from  these 
causes,  long  unknown  to  the  world  ;  but  his  reputation  at 
last  broke  out  with  a  lustre,  which  scarcely  any  writer, 
durini;  his  own  life-lime,  had  ever  before  attained.  While 
Kewton  seemed  to  draw  off  the  veil  from  some  of  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  he  showed  at  the  same  time  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  mechanical  philosophy ;  and  thereby  restored 
lier  ultimate  secrets  to  tfiat  obscurity  in  which  they  ever 
did  and  ever  will  remain.     He  died  in  1727,  aged  85. 

This  age  w.ts  far  from  being  so  favourable  to  polite  lite- 
rature as  to  the  sciences.     Charles,  though  fond  of  wit, 
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though  possessed  himself  of  a  considerable  share  of  it, 
though  his  taste  in  conversation  seems  lo  have-been  sound 
and  just,  served  rather  to  corrupt  than  improve  the  poetry 
and  eloquence  of  his  time.  \\  hen  the  theatres  were  open- 
ed at  the  restoration,  and  freedom  was  again  given  to  plea- 
santry and  ingenuity ;  men,  after  so  long  an  abstinence, 
fed  on  these  delicacies  with  less  taste  and  avidity,  and  the 
coarsest  and  most  irregular  species  of  wit  was  received  by 
the  court  as  well  as  by  the  people.  The  productions  re- 
presented at  that  time  on  the  stage,  were  such  monsters  of 
extravagance  and  folly ;  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  reason,  or 
even  common  sense;  that  they  would  be  the  disgrace  of 
English  literature,  had  not  die  nation  made  atonement  for 
its  former  admiration  of  them,  by  the  total  oblivion  to 
which  they  are  now  condemned.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's rehearsal,  which  exposed  diese  wild  productions, 
seems  to  bo  a  piece  of  ridicule  carried  to  excess ;  yet  m 
reality  the  copy  scarcely  equals  some  of  the  absurdities 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  originals.'' 

This  severe  satire,  together  wiUi  the  good  sense  of  the 
nation,  corrected,  after  some  time,  the  extravagances  of 
the  fashionable  wit;  but  the  productions  of  literature  still 
wanted  much  of  that  correctness  and  delicacy  which  we  so 
much  admire  in  the  ancients,  and  in  the  French  writers, 
theirjudicious  imitators.  It  was  indeed  during  diis  period 
chiefly  that  that  nation  left  the  English  behind  them  in  the 
productions  of  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and  other 
branches  of  polite  letters ;  and  acquired  a  superiority, 
which  the  efforts  of  English  writers,  during  the  subsequent 
age,  did  more  successfully  contest  with  tliem.  The  arts 
and  sciences  were  imported  from  Italy  into  this  island  as 
early  as  into  France ;  and  made  at  first  more  sensible  ad- 
vances. Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  .lonson,  were 
superior  to  their  contemporaries,  who  flourished  in  that 
kingdom.  Milton,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowlev,  Harvey, 
were  at  least  equal  to  their  contemporaries.  The  reign  of 
Charles  II.  which  some  preposterously  represent  as  our 
Augustan  age,  retarded  the  progress  of  polite  literature  in 
this  island  ;  and  it  was  then  found,  that  the  immeasurable 
licentiousness,  indulged  or  lather  applauded  at  court,  was 
more  destructive  to  the  refined  aits,  than  even  the  cant, 
nonsense,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  period. 

Most  of  the  celebrated  writers  of  this  age  remain  monu- 
ments of  genius,  perverted  by  indecency  and  bad  taste ;  and 
none  more  than  Diyden,  both  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of 
his  talents,  and  the  gross  abuse  which  he  made  of  them. 
His  plays,  excepting  a  few  scenes,  are  utterly  disfigured 
by  vice  or  folly,  or  both.  His  translations  appear  too 
much  the  offspring  of  haste  and  hunger:  even  his  fables 
are  ill-chosen  tales,  conveyed  in  an  incorrect,  thouoli  spirit- 
ed versification.  Yet,  amidst  this  great  number  of  loose 
productions,  the  refuse  of  our  lanijuage,  Uiere  are  found 
some  small  pieces,  his  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  tlie  greater  part 
of  Absalom  and  A'lithophel,  and  a  few  more,  winch  dis- 
cover so  great  genius,  such  richness  of  expression,  such 
pomp  and  variety  of  numbers,  that  they  leave  us  equally 
full  of  regret  and  indignation,  on  account  of  the  inferiority, 
or  rather  great  absurditv,  of  his  oUier  writings.  He  died  in 
1701,  aged  69. 

Tlie  very  name  of  Rochester  is  offensive  to  modest  ears; 
yet  does  his  poetry  discover  such  energy  of  style  and  such 
poisnancy  of  satire,  as  give  ground  to  imasrine  what  so  fine 
a  genius,  had  he  fallen  in  a  more  hnppy  age,  and  had  fol- 
lowed better  models,  was  capable  of^  producing.  The 
ancient  satirists  often  used  great  liberties  in  their  expres- 
sions ;  but  their  freedom  no  more  resembles  the  licentious- 
ness of  Rochester,  than  the  nakedness  of  an  Indian  does 
that  of  a  common  prostitute. 

Wycherley  was  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  wit  and 
libertinism  ;  and  he  attained  it :  he  was  probably  capable 
of  reaching  the  fame  of  true  comedy  and  instructive  ridi- 
cule. Otway  had  a  {.'eiiius  finely  turned  to  the  pathetic; 
but  he  neither  observes  strictly  tlie  rules  of  the  drama,  nor 
the  rules,  still  more  essential,  of  propriety  and  decorum. 
By  one  single  piece,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  did  both 
meat  service  to  his  age,  and  honour  to  himself.  The 
Earls  of  Mulgrave,  Dorset,  and  Roscommon,  wrote  in  a 
good  taste,  but  their  productions  are  either  feeble  or  care- 
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less.  The  Marquis  of  Halifax  discovers  a  refined  genius  ; 
and  notlimu  but  leisure  and  an  inferior  station  seem  want- 
ing to  have  procured  him  eminence  m  literature. 

Of  all  the  considerable  writers  of  this  age,  Sir  William 
Tem|)li'  is  almost  the  only  one  that  kept  himself  altogether 
unpolluted  by  that  inundation  of  vici-  and  licentiousness 
which  overwhelmed  the  nation.  The  style  of  this  author, 
though  extremely  negligent,  and  even  infected  with  foreign 
idioms,  is  agreeable  and  interesting.  That  mixture  of 
vanity  which  appears  in  his  works,  is  rather  a  recommenda- 
tion to  them.  _By  means  of  it,  we  enter  nito  ac<iuaintance 
wth  the  character  of  the  author,  full  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity ;  and  fancy  that  we  are  engaged,  not  in  the  perusal 
of  a  Dook,  but  in  conversation  with  a  companion.  He 
died  in  1698,  aged  70. 

Though  Iludibras  was  published,  and  probably  com- 
posed, during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Butter  may  justly, 
as  well  as  Milton,  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  foregoing 
period.  No  composition  abounds  so  much  as  Hudibras 
ui  strokes  of  just  and  inimitable  wit ;  yet  are  there  many 
performances  which  give  us  great  or  greater  entertainment 
on  the  whole  perusal.  The  allusions  in  Butler  are  often 
dark  and  far-fetched  ;  and  though  scarcely  any  author  was 
ever  able  to  express  his  thoughts  in  so  few  words,  he  often 
employs  too  many  thoughts  on  one  subject,  and  thereby 

c  Butler  died  in  1680,  aged  68. 


becomes  prolix  after  an  unusual  manner.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  erudition  Butler  has  introduced  with  so  good  a 
grace  into  a  work  of  plea.santry  and  humour  :  Iludibras  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  learned  compositions  thai  is  to  be 
found  in  any  language.  The  advantage  which  the  royal 
cause  received  from  this  poem,  in  exposing  the  fanaticism 
and  false  pretensions  of  the  Ibrmer  parliamentary  party, 
was  prodigious.  The  king  himself  had  so  good  a  taste,  as 
to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  had 
even  got  a  great  part  of  it  by  heart :  yet  was  he  either  so 
careless  in  his  temper,  or  so  little  endowed  with  the  virtue 
of  liberality,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  gratitude',  that 
he  allowed  the  author,  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity,  to  live 
in  obscurity,  and  die  in  want.'^  Dryden  is  an  instance  of 
a  negligence  of  the  same  kind.  His  Absalom  sensibly 
contributed  to  the  victory  which  the  tories  obtained  over 
the  whigs,  after  the  exclusion  of  parliaments :  yet  could 
not  this  merit,  aided  by  his  great  genius,  procure  him  an 
establishment  which  might  exempt  him  from  the  necessity 
of  writing  for  bread.  Otway,  though  a  professed  royalist, 
could  not  even  procure  bread  by  his  writings  ;  and  he  had 
the  singular  fate  of  dying  literally  of  hunger.  These  inci- 
dents throw  a  great  stain  on  the  memory  of  Charles,  who 
had  discernment,  loved  genius,  was  liberal  of  money,  but 
attained  not  the  praise  of  true  generosity 
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First  Saxon  gAvernment — Succession  of  the  kings — The  Wittenagemot — 
'I  he  arislocrjicy — 'Ihe  several  orders  of  men— Courts  of  justice — Cri- 
minal laur— Itules  of  proof— MiliUry  force — Public  revenue— Value  of 
money — .Manners. 

The  government  of  the  Ornnans,  and  that  of  all  the 
northern  nations,  who  estiiblished  themselves  on  the  rains 
of  Rome,  was  always  extremely  free ;  and  those  fierce  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  independence  and  inured  to  arms,  were 
more  guided  by  persuasion  than  authoritv,  in  the  submis- 
sion which  they  paid  to  their  princes.  The  military  des- 
potism, which  Viad  taken  place  in  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which,  previously  to  tlie  irruption  of  those  conquerors, 
had  sunk  the  genius  of  men,  and  destroyed  every  noble 
principle  of  science  and  virtue,  was  unable  to  resist  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  a  free  people ;  and  Europe,  as  from  a 
new  epoch,  rekindled  her  ancient  spirit,  and  shook  off  Ihe 
base  servitude  to  arbitrary  will  and  authority  under  which 
she  had  so  long  laboured.  The  free  constitutions  then 
established,  however  impaired  by  the  encroachments  of 
succeeding  princes,  still  preserve  an  air  of  independence 
and  legal  administration,  which  distinguish  the  European 
nations  ;  and  if  that  part  of  the  globe  maintain  sentiments 
of  libertv,  honour,  equity,  and  valour,  superior  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  it  owes  these  advantages  chiefly  to  the  seeds 
implanted  by  those  generous  barbarians. 
First  .'avnn  go-       The  Saxoiis,  who  s'Adued  Britain,  as  they 

vernmeut.  enjoyed  great  libertv  in  their  own  country, 
obstinately  retained  that  invaluatle  possession  in  their 
new  settlement;  and  they  imported  into  this  island  the 
same  principles  of  independence,  which  they  had  inherited 
from  their  ancestors.  Tlie  chieftains  (for  such  thev  were, 
more  properly  than  kings  or  princes)  who  commanded 
them  in  those  military  expeditions,  still  possessed  a  very 
limited  authority;  and  as  the  Saxons  exterminated,  rather 
than  subdued,  the  ancient  inhaliitants,  they  were  indeed 
transplanted  into  a  new  territory,  but  preserved  unaltered 
all  their  civil  and  military  institutions.  The  language  was 
pure  Saxon  ;  even  the  names  of  places,  which  often  remain 
while  the  tongue  entirely  changes,  were  almost  all  affixed 
by  the  conquerors ;  the  manners  and  customs  were  wholly 
(jerman  ;  and  the  same  picture  of  a  fierce  and  bold  liberty, 
which  is  drawn  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  will 
suit  those  founders  of  the  English  government.  The 
king,  so  far  from  being  invested  with  arbitrary  power,  was 
only  considered  as  the  first  among  the  citizens ;  his  au- 
thority depended  more  on  his  personal  qualities  than  on 
his  station  ;  he  was  even  so  far  on  a  level  with  the  people, 
that  a  stated  price  was  fixed  for  his  head,  and  a  legal  fine 
was  levied  upon  his  murderer,  which,  though  propor- 
tionate to  his  station,  and  superior  to  that  paid  for  the 
life  of  a  subject,  was  a  sensible  mark  of  his  subordination 
to  the  community. 
Succession  of         It  IS  easy  to  imagine,  that  an  independent 

Ihe  kings.  people,  so  little  restrained  by  law  and  culti- 
vated by  science,  would  not  be  very  strict  in  maintaining 
a  regular  succession  of  their  princes.     Though  they  paid 


great  regard  to  the  royal  family,  and  ascribed  to  it  an  un- 
disputed superiority,  they  either  had  no  rule,  or  none  that 
was  steadily  observed,  in  filling  the  vacant  throne ;  and 
present  convenience,  in  that  emergency,  was  more  attended 
to  than  general  principles.  V\e  are  not,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  crown  was  considered  as  altogether  elective; 
and  that  a  regular  plan  was  traced  by  the  constitution  for 
supplying,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  jieople,  every  vacancy 
made  by  the  demise  of  tlie  first  magistrate.  If  any  king 
left  a  son  of  an  age  and  capacity  fit  for  government,  the 
young  prince  naturally  stepped  into  the  throne  :  if  he  was 
a  minor,  his  uncle,  or  the  next  prince  of  the  blood,  was 
promoted  to  the  government,  and  left  the  sceptre  to  his 
posterity :  any  sovereign,  by  taking  previous  measures 
with  the  leading  men,  had  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  ap- 
point his  successor:  all  these  changes,  and  indeed  the 
ordinary  administration  of  government,  required  the  ex- 
press concurrence,  or  at  least  the  tacit  acquiescence,  of  the 
people;  but  possession,  however  obtained,  was  extremely 
apt  to  secure  their  obedience,  and  the  idea  of  any  right, 
which  was  once  excluded,  was  but  feeble  and  imperfect- 
This  is  so  much  the  case  in  all  barbarous  monarchies, 
and  occurs  so  often  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
that  we  cannot  consistently  entertain  any  other  notion  of 
their  government.  The  iilea  of  an  hereditary  succession 
in  authority  is  so  natural  to  men,  and  is  so  much  fortified 
by  the  usual  rule  in  transmitting  private  possessions,  that 
it  must  retain  a  great  influence  on  every  society,  which 
does  not  exclude  it  bv  the  refinements  of  a  republican 
constitution.  But  as  tliere  is  a  material  difference  be- 
tween government  and  private  possessions,  and  every 
man  is  not  as  much  qualified  for  exercising  the  one,  a-S 
for  enjoying  the  otlier,  a  people,  who  are  not  sensible  of 
the  general  advantages  attending  a  fixed  rule,  are  apt  to 
make  great  leaps  in  the  succession,  and  frequently  to  pass 
over  the  person,  who,  had  he  posse-^sed  the  requisite  years 
and  abilities,  would  have  been  thought  entitled  to  the 
sovereignty.  Thus,  these  monarchies  are  not,  .strictly 
speaking,  either  elective  or  hereditary ;  and  though  the 
destination  of  a  prince  may  often  be  followed  in  appoint- 
ing his  successor,  tliey  can  as  little  be  regarded  as  wholly 
testamentary.  The  states  by  their  suffrage  may  some- 
times establish  a  sovereign ;  but  they  more  frequently 
recognise  the  person  whom  they  find  established  :  a  few 
great  men  take  the  lead  ;  the  people,  overawed  and  influ- 
enced, acquiesce  in  the  government ;  and  the  reigning 
prince,  provided  he  be  of  the  royal  family,  jiasses  undis- 
putedly  for  the  legal  sovereign. 

It  is  confessed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  The  Wiiicnage- 
Anglo-Saxon  history  and  antiquities  is  too  """• 

imperfect  to  afford  us  means  of  determining,  with  cer- 
tainty, all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  or  of  giving  an  exact  delineation  of  that 
government.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  constitution 
might  be  .somewhat  different  in  the  different  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchy,  and  that  it  changed  considerably  during  the 
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course  of  six  centuries,  which  elapsed  from  tliu  first  inva- 
sion of  the  Saxons  till  the  Norman  conquest."  But  most 
of  these  differences  and  changes,  witli  their  causes  an<l 
efTccls,  are  unknown  to  us.  It  only  appears,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  the  kinsidoms,  tfiere  was  a  national 
council,  called  a  U'ittenageinot,  or  assembly  of  the  wise 
men,  (for  that  is  the  import  of  the  term,)  whose  consent 
was  requisite  for  enacting  laws,  and  for  ratifying  the  clnef 
acts  of  public  ail  ministration.  The  preambles  to  all  the 
laws  of  Ethelberl,  Iiia,  Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder,  Athel- 
stan,  Edmoiid,  Edgar,  Etiiclred,  and  Edward  tiie  Con- 
fessor ;  even  those  to  the  laws  of  Canute,  though  a  kind 
of  conqueror,  put  this  matter  beyond  controversy,  and 
carry  proofs  every  where  of  a  limited  and  leg;il  govern- 
ment. Hut  who  were  the  constituent  members  of  this 
VVittenauemot  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty  by 
antiquaries.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  bishops  and  abbots'' 
were  an  essential  part ;  and  it  is  also  evident,  from  the 
tenor  of  those  ancient  laws,  that  tlie  Wittenagemot  en- 
acted statutes  which  regulated  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil  government,  and  that  those  dangerous  principles,  by 
which  the  church  is  totally  severed  from  the  state,  were 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Sa.\ons.<:  It  also  appears, 
that  the  aldermen,  or  governors  of  counties,  wlio,  after  the 
Danish  times,  were  often  called  earls,''  were  admitted  into 
tins  council,  and  gave  their  consent  to  the  public  statutes. 
But  besides  the  prelates  and  aldermen,  there  is  also  men- 
tion of  the  Wites,  or  Wise-men,  as  a  component  part  of 
the  W  ittenagemot ;  but  who  these  were,  is  not  so  clearly 
ascertained  bv  the  laws  or  the  history  of  that  period.  The 
matter  would  probably  be  of  difficult  discussion,  even 
were  it  examined  impartiallv  ;  hut  as  our  modem  parties 
have  chosen  to  divide  on  this  point,  the  question  has  been 
disputed  with  the  greater  obstinacy,  and  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  have  become,  on  that  account,  the  more  cap- 
tious and  deceitful.  Our  monarchical  faction  maintain, 
that  these  Wites,  or  Sopien/es,  were  the  judges,  or  men 
learned  m  the  law  :  the  popular  faction  assert  them  to  be 
representatives  of  the  boroughs,  or  what  we  now  call  the 
Commons. 

The  expressions  employed  by  all  ancient  historians,  in 
mentioning  the  Wittenagemot,'  seem  to  contradict  the 
latter  supposition.  The  members  are  almost  always  called 
the  /iWncipes,  sulrapic,  optimates,  magnates,  proccies;  terms 
which  seem  lo  suppose  an  aristocracy,  and  to  exclude  the 
Commons.  The  boroughs  also,  from  the  low  state  of 
commerce,  were  so  small  and  so  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
lived  in  such  dependence  on  the  great  men,<:  that  it  seems 
nowise  probable  they  would  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  the 
national  councils.  The  Commons  are  well  known  to  have 
had  no  share  m  the  governments  established  by  the  Franks, 
Burgundians,  and  other  northern  nations;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  the  S axons,  who  remained  longer  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  than  those  tribes,  would  never  think  of 
conlerring  such  an  extraordinary  privilege  on  trade  and 
industry.  The  military  profession  alone  was  honourable 
among  all  those  conquerors  :  the  warriors  subsisted  by 
their  possessions  in  land :  they  became  considerable  bv 
their  influence  over  their  va,ssals,  retainers,  tenants,  and 
slaves :  and  it  requires  strong  proof  to  convince  us  tliat 
they  would  admit  any  of  a  rank  so  much  inferior  as  the 
burgesses,  to  share  with  them  in  the  legislative  authority. 
Jacitus  indeed  affirms,  that,  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  was  re- 
quired in  every  important  deliberation ;  but  he  speaks  not 
ot  representatives ;  and  this  ancient  practice,  mentioned 
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-  We  kuow  of ^..„„.v  , 

Tlie  S»«.in  annals,  p.  49,  int; 


isiderablp.  in  the  Saxon  constitution, 
ttiat  It  was  in  early  times  the  prero- 


the  king'  tn  na.'„;Vh;';iukK.';:;u',  Me'rmeZ  'a'nd'shenfft  oHh^ 
^.•.!f,^°?'""'""i'y  »nter,  inlorms  us.  Iliat  Altie.l  ileposed 
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alilernten.  and  appointed 
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the  follfmni.  T™     .^'  ""'  "»:  sheriffs.  *.Te  clioscn  by  the  Ireeholders  in 
Lll  .'hl'irh.;,!ie'^;"sTot''e""af;;;r-,S  Zl.fiaZ"'^  o-e  ayear,,nd  where 

0  Sometimes  ahbess'-s  were  a< 

c  wTk"  '"""*■     Spellin.  Gl 
awl  fJom'K^nl'AT  ",'f  J""^"'?'  tran^lalioiis  of  the  Saxon  annals  and  laws. 
|SoKZ.M."/,  IS  iV^S!r»";iL^%^%f  sTx'in^'  Ind'-.-JVIf/Kn^' 

qoariei  Ld  S^t  S''h"?,;  ^''■"'-  P'  ^?«->  """^  >'^  "umhled  son.e  am,! 
m.-  ^i?^"  ""  "'■"''  "'e™  iniasme  Ihal  an  ear  was  superior  to  an  alder 
15^  .Kr'  """S'l'i-.or  the  price  of  an  carl's  M^Tts  "here  fixed  at 
15,000  Ihrimsas,  equal  lo  t]>at  uf  an  archbUhop ;  whereis  thai  of  a  btshon 
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by  the  lloman  historian,  could  only  have  place  in  small 
tribes,  where  every  citizen  might,  without  inconvenience, 
be  assembled  upon  any  extraordinary  emergency.  After 
principalities  became  (jxtensive  ;  after  the  difference  ol 
property  had  formed  distinctions  more  important  than 
those  which  arose  from  personal  strength  and  valour,  wc 
may  conclude,  that  the  national  assemblies  must  have 
been  more  limited  m  their  number,  and  composed  only  of 
the  more  considerable  citizens. 

But  though  we  must  exclude  the  burgesses,  or  Com- 
mons, from  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot,  there  is  some  neces- 
sity for  supposing  that  this  assembly  consisted  of  other 
members  tlian  the  prelates,  abbots, 'aldermen,  and  the 
judges  or  privy  council.  For  as  all  these,  excepting  some 
of  the  ecclesiastics,'  were  anciently  appointed  by  the  king, 
had  there  been  no  other  legislative  authority,"  the  royal 
liower  had  been  in  a  great  measure  absolute,'  contrary"  to 
the  tenor  of  all  tlie  historians,  and  to  the  practice  of  all 
the  northern  nations.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  more  considerable  proprietors  of  land  were,  without 
any  election,  constituent  members  of  the  national  assem- 
bly ;  there  is  reason  to  think  that  forty  hides,  or  between 
four  and  five  thousand  acres,  was  the"  estate  requisite  for 
entitling  the  possessor  to  this  honourable  privilege.  We 
find  a  passage  in  an  ancient  author,?  by  which  it  appears, 
that  a  person  of  very  noble  birth,  even"  one  allied  to  the 
crown,  was  not  esteemed  a  princeps  (the  term  usually  em- 
ployed by  ancient  historians,  when  the  Wittenagemot  is 
mentioned)  till  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  of  that  amount. 
Nor  need  we  imagine  that  the  public  council  would 
become  disorderly  or  confused  bv  admitting  so  great  a 
multitude.  The  landed  property" of  England  was  pro- 
bably in  few  hands  during  the  Saxon  times ;  at  least  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  that  period  :  and  as  men  had  hardly 
any  ambition  to  attend  those  public  councils,  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  assembly's  becoming  too  numerous  for  the 
despatch  of  the  little  business  which  was  brought  before 
tliem. 

It  is  certain,  that,  whatever  we  may  deter- 
mine concerning  the  constituent  members  '^^''^^^'^^"^y- 
of  the  Wittenagemot,  in  whom,  with  the  king,  the  legisla- 
ture resided,  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  in  the  period 
preceding  the  Norman  conquest,  was  become  extremely 
aristocratical :  the  royal  authority  was  very  limited  ;  th"e 
people,  even  if  admitted  to  that  assembly,  were  of  little  or 
no  weight  and  consideration.  We  have  hints  given  us  in 
historians,  of  the  great  power  and  riches  of  particular 
noblemen  :  and  it  could  not  but  happen,  after  the  abolition 
of  the  heptarchy,  when  the  king  lived  at  a  distance  from 
the  provinces,  that  those  great  proprietors,  who  resided  on 
their  estates,  would  much  augment  their  authority  over 
their  vassals  and  retainers,  and  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Hence  the  immeasurable  power  as- 
sumed by  Harold,  Godwin,  Leofric,  Siward,  Morcar, 
Edwin,  Edric,  and  Alfric,  who  controlled  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  and  rendered  themselves  quite  necessary  in" the 
government.  The  two  latter,  though  detested  by  the  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  their  joining^a  foreign  enemy",  still  pre- 
served their  power  and  influence ;  and  we  may  therefore 
conclude,  that  their  authority  was  founded,  not  on  popu- 
larity, but  on  family  rights  and  possessions.  There  is  one 
Alhelstan,  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  that  name, 
who  is  railed  Alderman  of  all  England,  and  is  said  to  be 
half-king;  though  the  monarch  himself  was  a  prince  of 
valour  and  abilities.h  And  we  find,  that  in  the  Latter 
Saxon  times,  and  in  these  alone,  the  great  offices  went 

and  alderman  is  only  ROOO  thrinisas.  To  solve  tliis  difficulty  we  must 
5jIIV''°""'  '"  ^'W'n's  coniecl.ire.  (see  his  1  irles  of  Honour,  chap.  v.  p. 
60.1  601.)  that  the  term  of  earl  was  in  the  aoe  of  Aihelst-n  just  beginning 
to  be  in  use  in  Eneland.  and  stood  at  that  time  for  the  atheline  or  prince 
of  the  bloiid.  heir  lo  Ihe  crown.  Ihis  he  con6rins  bv  a  law  of  Canute,  S 
55.  where  an  atheling  and  an  archbishop  are  put  uijon  the  same  footing. 
In  another  law  of  the  same  AthelstaD,  Ihe  weregild  of  the  prince  or  athel- 
ing  IS  said  to  be  15,000  thrimsas.  .See  Wilkins,  p.  71.  He  is  therefore  the 
same  who  is  callijd  earl  in  the  former  law. 

e  Prarly;s  Treatise  of  Knglish  Borouehs.  p.  S.  4.  5.  Src. 

t  There  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  bisliops  were  sometimes  chosen 
by  the  W  ittenaiteinot.  and  confirmed  by  the  kinu.  tddiiis,  cap.  2.  The 
abliols  in  the  monasteries  of  royal  foundation  were  anciently  named  by  the 
king;  thoiiah  Edgar  gave  the  monks  the  election,  and  only  reserved  lo 
himself  the  ratification,  'this  deslinalion  was  afterwards  frequently  vio- 
lated ;  and  the  abbots,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  afterwards  all  appointed 
by  the  king;  as  we  learn  from  Ingult,  a  writer  contemporary  with  the 

"^"""Vltsl.'  Eli. 
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from  father  to  son,  anil  became  in  a  manner  hereditary  in 
the  families.' 

The  circumstances  atlendiii-;  tlie  invasions  of  the  Danes 
would  also  serve  mucli  to  incrca.se  the  power  of  the  urin- 
cipal  nobility.  Those  freebooters  made  unexpei  tea  in- 
roads on  all  quarters ;  and  there  was  a  necessily  that  each 
county  should  resist  tliem  by  its  own  force,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  its  own  nobility  and  its  own  ni;iL'l'ilratrs.  I'cir 
tlie  same  reason  tli.tta  general  war,  maiKiL'iil  bv  the  uiutod 
efforts  of  the  whole  st,ite,  commonly  auirnicnls  the  power 
of  the  cixiwn ;  tliose  private  wars  aiul  uiioads  turned  to 
the  advantace  of  the  aldermen  and  nobles. 

Anions:  that  military  and  turbulent  people,  so  averse 
to  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  so  little  inured  to  industry, 
justice  was  commonly  very  ill  administered,  and  great 
oppression  and  violence  seem  to  have  prevailed.  These 
disorders  would  be  increased  by  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  aristocracy ;  and  would,  in  their  turn,  contrilinte  to 
increase  it.  iklen,  not  daring  to  rely  on  the  guardianship 
of  the  laws,  were  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
sen'ice  of  some  chieftain,  whose  orders  they  followed, 
even  to  the  disturbance  of  the  government,  or  the  injury 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  wl;o  afforded  them,  m  return, 
protection  from  any  insult  or  injustice  by  strangers.  Hence 
we  find,  by  the  extracts  which  Dr.  Brady  h;is  given  \is 
from  Domesday,  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants,  even  of 
towns,  had  placed  themselves  under  the  clientship  of 
some  particular  nobleman,  whose  patronage  they  pur- 
chased by  annual  payments,  ai.d  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  consider  as  their  sovereign,  more  than  the  king  himself, 
or  even  the  legislature.i<  A  client,  though  a  freeman,  was 
supposed  so  much  to  belong  to  his  patron,  that  his  mur- 
derer was  obliged  by  law  to  pav  a  hne  to  the  latter,  as  a 
compensation  for  his  loss ;  m  like  manner  as  he  paid  a 
fine  to  the  master  for  the  murder  of  his  slave. I  Men  who 
were  of  a  more  considerable  rank,  but  not  powerful 
enough,  each  to  support  himself  by  his  own  independent 
authority,  entered  into  formal  confederacies  with  each  other, 
and  composed  a  kind  of  separate  community,  which  ren- 
dered itself  formidable  to  all  aggressors.  Dr.  Hickes  has 
preserved  a  curious  Saxon  bond  of  this  kind,  which  he 
calls  a  Sdilulitiuin,  and  which  contains  many  particulars 
charactenstical  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  times.™ 
All  the  associates  are  there  said  to  be  gentlemen  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  they  swear  before  the  holy  relics  to 
observe  their  confederacy,  and  to  be  faithful  to  each  other : 
they  promise  to  bury  any  of  the  associates  who  dies,  in 
whatever  place  he  had  appointed  ;  to  contribute  to  his 
funeral  charges,  and  to  attend  at  his  interment ;  and  who- 
ever is  wanting  in  this  last  duty,  binds  himself  to  pay  a 
measure  of  honey.  When  any  of  the  associates  is  in 
danger,  and  calls  for  the  assistance  of  his  fellows,  they 
promise,  besides  living  to  his  succour,  to  give  information 
to  the  sheriff;  and  if  he  be  negligent  in  protecting  the 
person  exposed  to  danger,  they  engage  to  levy  a  fine  of 
one  pound  upon  him  :  if  the  president  of  the  society  him- 
self be  wanting  in  this  particular,  he  binds  himself  to  pay 
one  pound  ;  unless  he  has  the  reasonable  excuse  of  sick- 
ness, or  of  duty  to  his  superior.  When  anv  of  the  asso- 
ciates IS  murdered,  they  are  to  exact  eiglit  poiinds  from  the 
murderer ;  and  if  he  refuse  to  pay  it,  tliev  are  to  prosecute 
him  for  the  sum  at  their  joint  expense.  If  any  of  the  asso- 
ciates who  happens  to  be  poor  kill  a  man,  the  society  are 
to  contribute,  by  a  certain  prororlion,  to  pav  his  fine  :  a 
mark  a-piece  if  the  fine  be  700  shillings ;  less  if  the  person 
killed  be  a  clown  or  ceorle ;  the  half  of  that  sum,  again, 
if  he  be  a  Welchman.  But  where  any  of  the  associates 
kills  a  man,  wilfully  and  without  provocation,  he  must 
himself  pay  the  fine.  If  any  of  the  associates  kill  any  of 
his  fellows  in  a  like  criminal  manner,'  besides  paying  the 
usual  fine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  he  must  pay 
eight  pounds  to  the  society,  or  renounce  the  benefit  of^  it : 
in  which  case,  they  bind  themselves,  under  the  penally  of 
one  pound,  never  to  eat  or  drink  with  him,  except  in  the 

I  Roner  lloveden.  civtng  the  rcasAn  why  William  the  Conqtiernr  niitfle 
Coftpalrjc  Earl  of  NorlliunilxrilaDd,  ftays.  Nam  t*  materno  lantfyiru  atfi- 
nfbal  aJ  turn  Atmor  illhu  eomtlaltu.  Erat  fnim  er  matre  .-Ugiifia.  filia 
iihrrdi  enmilii  Se«  alsn  Sim.  Dun.  p.  505.  W«  »«  in  those  insmmn 
thf  same  tendrnry  towHrHs  rend^rin?  otfices  hercdilMry.  whirh  Inok  iiUri-. 
•iuTUiC  A  mtiTr  tutXv  period,  on  the  Cfinliuciil  ,  aoA  wIi'kIi  hail  already  |'l<- 
dured  there  its  Itdl  ed'ert. 


presence  of  tlia  king,  bishop,  or  alderman..  There  are 
other  regulations  to  protect  tlicmselvcs  and  their  servants 
from  all  injuries,  to  revenge  such  as  are  committed,  and  to 
prevent  their  giving  abusive  language  to  each  other ;  and 
the  fine,  which  they  engage  to  pay  for  this  last  offence,  is 
a  measure  of  honey. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  confederacy  of  this  kind 
must  have  been  a  great  source  of  friendship  and  attach- 
ment; when  men  lived  in  perpetual  danger  from  enemies, 
robbers,  and  oppressors,  and  receiveil  protection  chiefly 
from  their  personal  valour,  and  from  the  assistance  of 
their  friends  or  patrons.  As  animosities  were  then  more 
violent,  connexions  wire  also  more  intimate,  whether 
voluntary  or  derived  from  blood  :  the  most  remote  degree 
of  propinquity  was  regarded :  an  indelible  memory  of 
benefits  was  preserved  :  severe  vengeance  was  taken  for 
injuries,  both  from  a  point  of  honour,  and  as  the  best 
means  of  future  security  :  and  the  civil  union  being  weak, 
many  private  engagements  were  contracted  in  order  to 
supply  its  place,  and  to  procure  men  that  safety  which  the 
laws  and  their  own  innocence  were  not  alone  able  to 
insure  to  them.  ' 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  liberty,  or 
rather  licentiousness,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  great  body 
even  of  the  free  citizens,  in  those  ages,  really  enjoyed  much 
less  true  liberty,  than  where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is 
the  most  severe,  and  where  subjects  are  reduced  to  the 
strictest  subordination  and  dependence  on  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. The  reason  is  derived  from  the  excess  itself  of 
that  liberty.  Men  must  guard  themselves  at  any  price 
against  insults  and  injuries';  and  where  they  receive  not 
protection  from  the  laws  and  magistrate,  they  will  seek  it 
by  submission  to  superiors,  and  bv  herding  in  some  pri- 
vate confederacy  which  acts  under  the  direction  of  a 
powerful  leader.  And  thus  all  anarchy  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  tyranny,  if  not  over  the  state,  at  least  over  many 
of  the  individuals. 

Security  was  provided  by  the  Saxon  laws  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Wittenagemot,  both  in  going  and  returning, 
except  theii  were  notor'wus  thieves  and  robbers. 

The  German  Saxons,  as  the  other  nations    The  severa 
of  that  continent,  were  divided  into  three  orders  oi  me 
ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  slaves."    This 
distinction  they  brought  over  with  them  into  Britain. 

The  nobles  were  called  thanes ;  and  were  of  two  kinds, 
the  king's  thanes  and  lesser  thanes.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  dependent  on  the  former;  and  to  have  received 
lands,  for  which  they  paid  rent,  services,  or  attendance  in 
peace  and  war."  VVe  know  of  no  title  which  raised  any 
one  to  the  rank  of  thane,  except  noble  birth  and  the  pos- 
session of  land.  The  former  was  always  much  regarded 
by  all  the  fierman  nations,  even  in  their  most  barbarous 
state  ;  and  as  the  Saxon  nobility,  having  little  credit,  could 
scarcely  burthen  their  estates  with  much  debt,  and  as  the 
Commons  had  little  trade  or  industry  by  which  tliey  could 
accumulate  riches,  these  two  ranks  of  men,  even  though 
they  were  not  separated  by  positive  laws,  might  remain 
long  distinct,  and  the  noble  families  continue  many  ages 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  There  were  no  middle  ranks 
of  men,  that  conkl  gradually  mix  with  their  superiors,  and 
insensibly  procure  to  themselves  honour  and  distinction. 
If  by  any  extraordinary  accident  a  mean  person  acquired 
riches,  a  circumstance  so  singular  made  him  be  known 
and  remarked;  he  became  the  object  of  envy,  as  well  as 
nf  indignation,  to  all  the  nobles;  he  would  have  great 
diffirultv  to  defend  what  he  had  acquired;  and  he  would 
find  it  impossible  to  protect  himself  from  oppression,  ex- 
cept by  courting  the  patronage  of  some  great  chieftain, 
and  paying  a  large  price  for  his  safety. 

There  are  two  statutes  among  the  Saxon  laws  which 
seem  calculated  to  confound  those  different  I'aiiks  of  men; 
that  of  Athelstan,  by  which  a  merchant,  who  had  made 
three  long  sea-voyages  on  his  own  account,  was  entitled 
to  the  quality  of  thane  ;  p  and  that  of  the  same  prince,  by 

k  Rrady's  Treatise  nl   Boroiichs,  p.  3.  4.  5,  &c.    The  case  was  the  satm 
wilh  til.'  iMMu,  ,1  ,,,  il,,  ,.„iulry.    See  Pref.  to  his  Hist.  p.  8,9.  10,  &c. 
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which  a  ceorle  or  husbandman,  wlio  had  been  able  to  pur- 
(hiise  live  hides  of  hind,  and  had  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a 
hall,  and  a  bell,  was  raised  to  the  same  distinetion.T  Bm 
the  opportunities  were  so  leiv,  by  which  a  inerclianl  or 
ceorle  could  thus  exalt  himself  above  his  rank,  ijiat  the 
law  could  never  overcome  tlie  reigning  prejudices;  the 
distinction  between  noble  and  base  blood  would  still  be 
indelible;  and  the  well-born  thanes  would  entertain  the 
hiKhest  contempt  for  those  legal  and  factitious  ones 
Ihough  we  are  not  inlorined  of  any  of  these  circumstances 
by  ancient  historians,  tliev  are  so  much  founded  on  the 
nature  ot  things,  that  we  may  admit  them  as  a  necessary 
aiidinfalhble  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  kiii<'doin 
during  those  ages.  " 

The  cities  appear  by  Domesday-book  to  have  been  at  the 
conquest  little  better  than  villages.'  York  itself,  though  it 
was  always  the  second,  at  least  the  third,'  city  in  England 
and  was^  the  capital  of  a  great  province,  which  never  was' 
thoroughly  united  with  the  rest,  contained  then  but  1418 
himilies.'  Malmesbury  tells  us,"  that  the  great  distinction 
between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobilitv,  and  the  French  or 
iNormaii,  was,  tl.at  the  latter  built  magnificent  and  stately 
ca.stles;  whereas  the  former  consumed  their  immense  for- 
tunes in  not  and  hospitality,  and  in  mean  houses  We 
may  thence  infer,  that  the  aits  in  general  were  much  less 
advanced  in  England  than  in  France  ;  a  greater  number  of 
Idle  servants  and  retainers  lived  about  the  great  thmilies  ■ 
and  as  these,  even  in  France,  were  powerful  enou-h  to 
disturb  the  execution  of  the  laws,  we  may  judge  of  the 
authority  acquired  by  the  aristocracy  m  Ei'igland'.  When 
iiarl  Godwm  besieged  the  Confessor  in  London,  he  sum- 
moned from  al  parts  Ins  huscarles,  or  houseceorles  and 
retainers,  and  thereby  constrained  his  sovereign  to  accent 
ot^the  conditions  which  he  was  pleased  to  impose  upon 

The  lower  rank  of  freemen  were  denominated  ceorles 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and,  where  they  were  industri- 
ous, they  were  chietly  employed  in  husbandry  :  whence  a 
ceorle  and  a  husbandman  became  in  a  manner  synonymous 
terms.  They  cultivated  the  farms  of  the  nobility  or 
thanes,  for  which  they  paid  rent;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  removeable  at  pleasure.  For  there  is  little  mention 
of  leases  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  :  the  pride  of  the  nobil,- 
y,  together  with  the  general  ignorance  of  writing,  must 
have  rendered  those  contracts  very  rare,  and  must  have 
Kent  the  husbandmen  in  a  dependent  condition.  The  rents 
of  farms  were  then  chiefly  paid  in  kind  » 

,Pom^''"'i'"°V"'T""^"''  ^y  *'^'''"  the  community 
seems  to  have  been  the  slaves  or  villains,  who  were  the 
property  of  their  lords,  and  were  consequently  incapable 

tZtT'  °f  P°Tt'.''"'''  """^y  P'°i"''y-  ^'-  B"tly  assures 
us,  from  a  survey  of  Domesday-book ,"  thai  in  all  the  counties 

bv  d^^  'i  ^1,*^'  ^u^"}^'  P^"  °f  "i*^  '^"d  was  occupied 
by  them,  and  that  the  husbandmen,  ana  still  more  the 
soenien,  who  were  tenants  that  could  not  be  removed  at 

case  whh  ITr"""^  ^""^  '"  '^°'"P=';i^«"-  This  was  not  the 
case  with  the  German  nations,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from 
U^e  account  given  us  by  Tacitus.  The  perpetual  wars  inTh^ 
Heptarchy,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  seem  to 
nave  been  the  cause  of  this  great  alteration  with  the  Anglo- 
oaxons.  i'risoners  taken  in  battle,  or  carried  of}'  in  the 
frequent  inroads,  were  then  reduced  to  slavery;  and  be! 

Wh!'  -r  "". '  °^  '"'''''  ^"'''''''y  '"■  '•"=  'i'^P«s"al  of  their 
loras.  (jreat  property  in  the  nobles,  especially  if  joined  to 
an  irregular  administration  of  justice^  natufally  favours 
he  power  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but  still  r^iore  so,  if  the  pr^c! 
mnn  "'tu""'^'!  r*"  admitted,  and   has  become  very  com- 

ZVv  J»  "i*  '"/  "°!:°"'-^  P"'^*^^^  "^"^  influence  which 
a  va.  s  attends  ricfies,  but  also  the  power  which  the  laws 
gi^e  them  over  their  slaves  and  villams.    It  then  becomes 
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t  IJia.ly  s  Trea'ispol    p„™     7  V'"''!??  "■■•"'  Domesday-book. 

tl.e  acchlSsliop's  palace-  and  fitt  V,i  'l''     ' '".'"  ^"^  ''"  ""'•'s.  besides 
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diffieult  and  almost  impossible,  for  a  private  man  to  re- 
main altogether  free  and  independent. 

There  were  tyyo  kinds  of  slaves  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  household  slaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancitiuT 
and  praidial  or  rustic,  after  the  manner  of  the  Germans  ' 
Ihese  latter  resembled  the  serfs,  which  are  at  present  to 
be  met  vvith  in  Poland,  Denmark,  and  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many. I  he  power  of  a  master  over  his  slaves  was  not  un- 
limited among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  it  was  among  their 
ancestors.  If  a  man  beat  out  his  slave's  eye,  or  teeth  the 
s^lave  recovered  his  liberty  :  a  if  he  killed  him,  he  pa'id  a 
hne  to  the  king;  provided  the  slave  died  within  a  day 
after  the  wound  or  blow ;  otherwise  it  passed  unpunished^' 
1  he  selling  of  themselves  or  children  to  slavery  was  always 
the  practice  among  the  Cierman  nations,'  and  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Anglo-Saxons.'' 

The  great  lords  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
possessed  a  criminal  jurisdiction  witbm  their  territories 
and  could  punish,  without  appeal,  any  thieves  or  robbers 
whom  they  caught  there."^  This  institution  must  have  had 
a  very  contrary  efTect  to  that  which  was  intended,  and 
niust  have  procured  robbers  a  sure  protection  on  the  lands 
ot  such  noblemen  as  did  not  sincerely  mean  to  discouiase 
crimes  and  violence.  '  "u'ogt; 

But    though    the   general   strain   of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government  seems  to  have  be-  '-'"""'soljusiice. 
come  aristocratical,  there  were  still  considerable  remains  of 
he  ancient  democracy,  which  were  not  indeed  sufficient 
to  protect  the  lowest  of  the  people,  without  the  patronage 
of  some  great  lord,  but  might  give  security,  and  even  son'e 
degree  ot  dignity,  to  the  gentry,  or  inferi6r  nobility.     The 
adminisiration  ofjustice,  in  particular,  by  the  courts  of  the 
decennary,  the  hundred,  and  the  county,  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  defend  general  liberty,  and  to  "restrain  the  power 
ot  the  nobles.     In  the  county  courts,  or  shiremotes,  all  the 
freeholders  were  assembled  twice  a-year,  and  received  ap- 
peals from  the  inferior  courts.     They  there  decided  all 
causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil;  and  the  bishop,  to- 
gether with  the  alderman  or  carl,  presided  over  them  '    The 
attair  was  determined  m  a  summary  manner,  without  much 
pleading,  formality,  or  delay,  by  a  "majority  of  voices;  and 
he  bishop  and  alderman  had  no  further  authority  than  to 
keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and  interpose  with  their 
opinion  g    Where  justice  was  denied  during  three  sessions 
by  the  hundred,  and  then  by  the  county  court,  there  lav 
an  appeal  to  the  king's  court ;  l'  but  this  'was  not  practiseS 
on  slight  occasions.    The  alderman  received  a  third  of  the 
hues  levied  in  those  courts  ;i  and  as  most  of  the  punish- 
ments were  then  pecuniary,  this  perquisite  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  profits  belongmg  to  his  office.     The 
17^,  ui^^  also  which  went  to   the  king,  made  no   con- 
temptible part  of  the  public  revenue.    Any  freeholder  was 
hned  who  absented  himself  thrice  from  these  courts.!- 

As  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  age  made  deeds  and 
writings  very  rare,  the  county  or  hundred  court  was  the 
place  where  the  most  remarkable  civil  transactions  were 
rT  .'  '"  o^der  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them,  and 
prevent  all  future  disputes.  Here  testaments  were  promul- 
gated, slaves  manumitted,  bargains  of  sale  concluded  ■  and 
sometimes,  for  greater  security,  the  most  considerable  of 
these  deeds  were  inserted  m  the  blank  leaves  of  the  parish 
Bible,  wluch  thus  became  a  kind  of  retrister  too  sacred  to 
De  talsihed.  It  was  not  unusual  to  add  to  the  deed  an 
imprecation  on  all  such  as  should  be  guilty  of  that  crime  " 
Among  a  people,  who  lived  in  so  simple  a  manner  as 
tne  Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is  always  of  greater 
importance  than  the  legislative.  There  were  few  or  no 
taxes  imposed  by  the  states  :  there  were  few  statutes 
enacted ;  and  the  nation  was  less  governed  by  laws  than 
by  customs,  which  admitted  a  great  latitude  of  mterpreta- 
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tion.  Tliousli  it  sliould,  therefore,  be  allowed  tliat  the 
Witteiv.igemot  was  altosrether  cohi|iosp(1  of  the  i)riiici|ial 
nobihty,  the  county  courts,  where  all  the  freehoUlers  were 
admitted,  ami  which  regulated  all  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  formed  a  wide  basis  for  the  government,  and  were 
no  contemptible  checks  on  the  aristocracy.  But  there  is 
another  power  still  more  important  than  cither  the  judicial 
or  lejrislative ;  to  wit,  the  power  of  injurini;  or  serving  by 
immediate  force  and  violence,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  redress  in  courts  of  justice.  In  all  extensive  go- 
vernments, where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  feeble,  this 
power  naturally  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  prmcipal 
nobility  ;  and  the  degree  of  it  which  prevails,  cannot  be 
determined  so  much  by  the  public  statutes,  as  by  small 
incidents  in  history,  hy'particular  custom'^,  and  sometmies 
by  the  reason  and  nature  of  things.  The  higlilands  of 
Scotland  have  long  been  entitled  by  law  to  every  privilege 
of  British  subjects  ;  but  it  was  not  till  very  lately  that  the 
common  people  could  in  fact  enjoy  these  privileges. 

The  powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
vernment are  disputed  among  historians  and  antiquaries  : 
the  extreme  obscurity  of  the  subject,  even  though  faction 
had  never  entered  into  the  question,  would  naturally  have 
begotten  those  controversies.  But  the  great  influence  of 
the  lords  over  their  slaves  and  tenants,  the  clientsliip  of 
the  burghers,  the  total  want  of  a  middling  rank  of  men, 
the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  the  loose  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  continued  disorders  and  convulsions  of  the  state; 
all  these  circumstances  evince  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  go- 
vernment became  at  last  extremely  aristocratical ;  and  the 
events,  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  con- 
quest, confirm  this  inference  or  conjecture. 

1  La  Both  the   punishments  inflicted   by  the 

Anglo-Saxon  courts  of  judicature,  and  the 
methods  of  proof  employed  in  all  causes,  appear  some- 
what singular,  and  are  very  different  from  those  which 
prevail  at  present  among  all  civilized  nations. 

We  must  conceive  that  the  ancient  (Jermans  were  little 
removed  from  the  original  state  of  nature :  the  social  con- 
federacy among  them  was  more  martial  than  civil :  they 
had  chiefly  in  view  the  means  of  attack  or  defence  against 
iiublic  enemies,  not  those  of  protection  against  their  fel- 
low-citizeiis :  their  possessions  were  so  slender  and  so 
equal,  that  they  were  uot  exposed  to  great  danger ;  and 
the  natural  bnivery  of  the  people  made  every  man  trust 
to  himself,  and  to  his  particular  friends,  for  his  defence  or 
vengeance.  Tliis  defect  in  the  political  union  drew  much 
closer  the  knot  of  particular  confederacies :  an  insult 
upon  any  man  was  regarded  by  all  his  relations  and  asso- 
ciates as  a  common  injury  :  tHey  were  bound  by  honour 
as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  common  interest,  to  revenge  his 
death,  or  any  violence  which  he  had  suffered  :  they  retali- 
ated on  the  aggressor  by  like  acts  of  violence ;  and  if  he 
were  protected,  as  was  natural  and  usual,  by  his  own 
clan,  tne  quarrel  was  spread  still  wider,  and  bred  endless 
disorders  in  the  nation. 

The  Frisians,  a  tribe  of  the  Germans,  had  never  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  wild  and  imperfect  state  of  society  ; 
and  the  right  of  private  revenge  still  remained  among 
them  unlimited  and  uncontrolled."  But  the  other  Ger- 
man nations,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  had  made  one  step 
further  towards  completing  the  political  or  civil  union. 
Though  it  still  continued  to  be  an  indispensable  point  of 
honour  for  every  clan  to  revenge  the  death  or  injury  of  a 
member,  the  magistrate  had  acquired  a  right  of  interposing 
in  the  quarrel,  and  of  accommodating  the  diftercnce.  He 
obliged  the  person  maimed  or  injured,  and  the  relations 
of  one  killed,  to  accept  of  a  present  from  the  aggressor 
and  his  relations,"  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury,"  and 
to  drop  ;dl  further  prosecution  of  revenge.  That  the  ac- 
commodation of  one  quarrel  might  not  be  the  source  of 
more,  this  present  was  fixed  and  certain,  according  to  th« 
rank  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  and  was  commonly 
paid  in  cattle,  the  chief  property  of  those  rude  and  uncul- 

ni  I.L.  Fris.  til.  2.  apud  Liodenbroj.  p.  491- 

n  LL.  «llielb.  i  23.     I.L.  Xlf.  ?  17. 

n  Called  by  the  Saxons  mrngbola. 

p  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  'Ibe  author  says,  that  the  price  of  (he  com- 
P'>>ilioii  was  fiK«.d  ;  which  must  have  been  by  the  laws  and  the  interposi- 
lioii  of  the  [iia^istrates. 

q  Besides  payinjt  money  to  the  relations  of  (bede(e.iscd,  and  (othe  kinir, 


tivated  nations,  A  present  of  this  kind  gratified  the  re- 
venge of  the  injured  family,  by  the  loss  which  the  aggres- 
sor suftered  :  it  satisfied  their  pride,  by  the  submission 
which  it  expressed  :  it  diminished  their  regret  for  the  loss 
or  injury  of  a  kinsman,  by  their  acquisition  of  new  pro- 
perty :  and  thus  general  peace  was  for  a  moment  restored 
to  the  society. p 

But  when  the  ( German  nations  had  been  settled  some 
time  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  made 
still  another  step  towards  a  more  cultivated  life,  arid  their 
criminal  justice  gradually  improved  and  refined  itself. 
The  magistrate,  whose  i  ftice  it  was  to  guard  public  peace, 
and  to  suppress  private  animosities,  conceived  himself  to 
be  injured  by  every  injury  done  to  any  of  his  people;  and 
besides  the  compensation  to  the  person  who  sulfered,  or 
to  his  family,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  exact  a  fine, 
called  the  Fridwit,  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of 
peace,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  pains  which  he  had  taken 
in  accommodating  tlie  quarrel.  When  this  idea,  which  is 
so  natural,  was  once  suggested,  it  was  willingly  received 
both  by  sovereign  and  people.  The  numerous  fines  which 
were  levied,  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  king:  and  the 
people  were  sensible  that  he  would  be  more  vigilant  in 
interposing  with  his  good  offices,  when  he  reaped  such 
immediate  advantage  from  them  :  and  that  injuries  would 
be  less  frequent,  when,  besides  compensation  to  the  person 
injured,  they  were  exposed  to  this  additional  penaltv.i 

This  short  abstract  contains  the  history  of  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  the  northern  nations  for  several  centuries. 
The  state  of  England  in  this  particular,  during  the  period 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  collection 
of  ancient  laws,  published  by  Lambard  and  AVilkins.  The 
chief  purport  of  these  laws  is  not  to  prevent  or  entirely 
suppress  private  quarrels,  which  the  legislature  knew  to 
he  impossible,  but  only  to  regulate  and  moderate  them. 
The  laws  of  Alfred  enjoin,  that  if  any  one  know  that  his 
enemy  or  aggressor,  after  doing  him  an  injury,  resolves  to 
keep  within  his  own  house,  und  his  men  lands,'  he  shall 
not  fight  him  till  he  require  compensation  for  the  injury. 
If  he  be  strong  enough  to  besiege  him  in  his  house,  he 
may  do  it  for  seven  days  without  attacking  him  ;  and  if 
the  aggressor  be  willing,  during  that  time,  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  arms,  his  adversary  may  detain  him  thirty 
days  ;  but  is  afterwards  obliged  to  restore  him  safe  to  his 
kindred,  and  be  content  with  the  compensation.  If  the 
criminal  fly  to  the  temple,  that  sanctuary  must  not  be 
violated.  Where  the  assailant  has  not  force  sufficient  to 
besiege  the  criminal  in  his  house,  he  must  apply  to  the 
alderman  for  assistance ;  and  if  the  alderman  refuse  aid, 
the  assailant  must  have  recourse  to  the  king  :  and  he  is 
not  allowed  to  assault  the  house,  till  after  this  supreme 
magistrate  has  refused  assistance.  If  any  one  meet  with 
his  cnem\ ,  and  be  isnorant  that  he  has  resolved  to  keep 
within  his  own  lands,  he  must,  before  he  attack  him,  re- 
quire him  to  surrender  himself  prisoner,  and  deliver  up 
his  arms  ;  in  which  case  he  may  detain  him  thirty  days  : 
but  if  he  refuse  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  it  is  then  lawful  to 
fislit  him.  A  slave  may  fignt  in  his  master's  quarrel:  a 
father  may  fight  in  his  son's  with  any  one, except  with  his 
master.' 

It  was  enacted  by  King  Ina,  that  no  man  should  take 
revenge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  first  demanded  compen- 
sation, and  had  been  refused  it." 

King  Edmond,  in  the  preamble  to  his  laws,  mentions 
the  general  misery  occasioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  pri- 
vate feuds  and  battles ;  and  he  establishes  several  expe- 
dients for  remedying  this  giievance.  He  ord;iins,  that  if 
any  one  commit  murder,  lie  may,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  kindred,  pay  within  a  twelvemonth  the  fine  of  his 
crime ;  and  if  they  abandon  him,  he  shall  alone  sustain  the 
deadly  feud  or  quarrel  with  the  kindred  of  the  murdered 
person  :  his  own  kindred  are  free  from  the  feud,  but  on 
condition  that  they  neither  converse  with  the  criminal,  nor 
supply  him  with  meat  or  othernccessaries :  if  any  of  tliem, 

Ihe  murderer  was  atv> obliged  to  pay  the  master  of  a  sla' 
as  a  compensation  for  bis  loss.    'Ih 
Gloss,  in  verb.  I-^tdum,  Manbcl. 

the  addition  of  these  last  words  in  Italics  appe 
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after  renouncing  him,  receive  him  into  their  house,  or  ^ive 
him  assistance,  thev  are  finable  to  the  kins,  and  are  involved 
in  tlie  feud.  If  the  kindred  of  the  murdered  person  take 
revenge  on  anv  hut  the  criminal  himself,  after  he  is  aban- 
doned by  his  kindred,  all  their  property  is  forfeited,  and  they 
are  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and  all  his  friends." 
It  is  also  ordained,  that  the  fine  for  murder  shall  never  be 
remitted  by  the  kins;;"  and  that  no  criminal  shall  be 
killed  who  flies  to  the  church,  or  any  of  the  king's  towns  ;  * 
and  the  king  himself  declares,  that  his  house  shall  give  no 
protection  to  murderers,  till  they  have  satisfied  the  church 
Dy  their  penance,  and  the  kindred  of  the  deceased,  by 
making  compensation. x  The  method  appointed  for  trans- 
acting this  composition  is  found  in  the  same  law.' 

These  attempts  of  Edmond,  to  contract  and  diminish 
the  feuds,  were  contrary  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  north- 
ern barbarians,  and  were  a  step  towards  a  more  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  By  the  Salic  law,  any  man  might, 
by  a  public  declaration,  exempt  himself  from  his  family 
quarrels :  but  then  he  was  considered  by  the  law  as  no 
longer  belonging  to  the  family ;  and  he  was  deprived  of 
all  right  of  succession,  as  the  punishment  of  his  cowardice." 

The  price  of  the  king's  head,  or  his  weregild,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  by  law  30,000  thrimsas,  near  1300  pounds 
of  present  money.  The  price  of  the  prince's  head  was 
15,000  thrimsas  ;  that  of  a  bishop's  or  alderman's,  8000  ; 
a  sherift"s,  4000 ;  a  thane's  or  clergyman's,  2000  ;  a  ceorle's, 
266.  These  prices  were  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  Angles. 
By  the  Mercian  law,  the  price  of  a  ceorle's  head  was  200 
shillings  ;  that  of  a  thane's  six  times  as  much ;  that  of  a 
king  six  times  more.''  By  the  laws  of  Kent,  the  price  of 
the  archbishop's  head  was  higher  than  that  of  the  king's."^ 
Such  respect  was  then  paid  to  the  ecclesiastics  !  It  must 
be  understood,  that  where  a  person  was  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection  of  law, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  had  liberty  to  punish  him 
as  they  thought  proper. 

Some  antiquarians'"  have  thought,  that  these  compensa- 
tions were  only  given  for  manslaughter,  not  for  wilful 
murder  :  but  no  such  distinction  appears  in  the  laws ;  and 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  practice  of  all  the  other  barbarous 
nations,"^  by  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,''  and  by  that 
curious  monument  above  mentioned,  of  Saxon  antiquity, 
preserved  by  Ilickes.  There  is  indeed  a  law  of  Alfred's, 
which  makes  wilful  murder  capital ; ?  bvit  this  seems  only 
to  have  been  an  attempt  of  that  ereat  legislator  towards 
establishing  a  better  police  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  probably 
remained  without  execution.  By  the  laws  of  trie  same 
prince,  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king  might  be 
redeemed  by  a  fine.'' 

The  price  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  was  likewise  fixed  by 
the  Saxon  laws  :  a  wound  of  an  inch  long  under  the  hair, 
was  paid  with  one  shilling  :  one  of  a  like  size  in  the  face, 
two  shillings  :  thirty  shillings  for  the  loss  of  an  ear,  and  so 
forth.'  There  seemsnot  to  have  been  any  difference  made, 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person.  By  the  laws  of 
Ethelbert,  anv  one  who  committed  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  fine,  and  buy 
him  another  wife.*^ 

These  institutions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. They  seem  to  be  the  necessary  progress  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence  among  every  free  people,  where  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  is  not  implicitly  obeyed.  We  find 
them  among  the  ancient  Greeks  during  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Compositions  for  murder  are  mentioned  in 
Nestor's  speech  to  Achilles  in  the  ninth  Iliad,  and  are 
called  <.,roi,.,i..  The  Irish,  who  never  had  any  connexions 
with  the  German  nations,  adopted  the  same  practice  till 
very  lately ;  and  the  price  of  a  man's  head  was  called 
among  them  his  eric ;  as  we  learn  firom  Sir  John  Davis. 

w  LL.  Edm.  5  3. 
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Tlie  same  custom  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Jews.' 

Theft  and  robbery  were  frequent  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  In  order  to  impose  some  check  upon  these  crimes, 
it  was  ordained,  that  no  man  should  sell  or  buy  any  tiling 
above  twenty-pence  value,  except  in  open  market;""  and 
evcrv  bargain  of  sale  must  be  executed  before  witnesses." 
Gangs  of  robbers  much  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  law  determined,  that  a  tribe  of  banditti}  con- 
sisting of  between  seven  and  thirty-five  persons,  was  to  be 
called  a  turma,  or  troop :  any  greater  company  was  deno- 
minated an  army."  The  punishments  for  this  crime  were 
various,  but  none  of  them  capital.?  If  any  man  could 
track  his  stolen  cattle  into  another's  ground,  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  show  the  tracks  out  of  it,  or  pay  their  value.i 

Rebellion,  to  whatever  excess  it  was  carried,  was  not 
capital,  but  might  be  redeemed  by  a  sum  of  money.'  The 
legislators,  knowing  it  impossible  to  prevent  all  disorders, 
only  imposed  a  higher  fine  on  breaches  of  the  peace  com- 
mitted in  the  king's  court,  or  before  an  alderman  or  bishop. 
An  alehouse  too  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  privi- 
leged place  ;  and  any  quarrels  that  arose  there  were  more 
severely  punished  than  elsewhere.' 

If  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes  among  ^^^^^  ^^  |. 
the  Anglo-Saxons  afipear  singular,  the  proofs 
were  not  less  so ;  and  were  also  the  natural  result  of  the 
situation  of  those  people.  Whatever  we  may  imagine  con- 
cerning the  usual  truth  and  sincerity  of  nieii  who  live  in  a 
rude  and  barbarous  state,  there  is  much  more  falsehood, 
and  even  perjury  among  them,  than  among  civilized  na- 
tions :  virtue,  which  is  nothing  but  a  more  enlarged  and 
more  cultix'ated  reason,  never  flourishes  to  any  degree,  nor 
is  founded  on  steady  principles  of  honour,  except  where  a 
good  education  becomes  general :  and  where  men  are 
taught  the  pernicious  consequences  of  vice,  treachery,  and 
immorality.  Even  superstition,  though  more  prevalent 
among  ignorant  nations,  is  but  a  poor  supply  for  the  de- 
fects in  knowledge  and  education  :  our  European  ances- 
tors, whoemplo\ed  every  moment  the  expedient  of  swear- 
ing on  extraordinary  crosses  and  relics,  were  less  honour- 
able in  all  engageriients  than  their  posterity,  vvho,  from 
experience,  have  omitted  those  ineffectual  securities.  This 
general  proneness  to  perjury  was  much  increased  by  the 
usual  want  of  discernment  in  judges,  who  could  not  dis- 
cuss an  intricate  evidence,  and  were  obliged  to  number, 
not  weigh,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.'  Hence  the 
ridiculous  practice  of  obliging  men  to  bring  compurgators, 
who,  as  they  did  not  pretend  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
fact,  expressed  upon  oath,  that  they  believed  the  person 
spoke  true :  and  these  compurgators  were  in  some  cases 
multiplied  to  the  number  of  three  hundred."  Tlie  practice 
also  of  sinsle  combat  was  employed  by  most  nations  on 
the  continent  as  a  remedy  against  false  evidence;"  and 
though  it  was  frequently  dropped,  from  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy,  it  was  continually  revived  from  experience  of 
the  falsehood  attending  the"  testimony  of  witnesses."  It 
became  at  last  a  species  of  jurisprudence  :  the  cases  were 
determined  bv  law,  in  which  the  party  might  challenge 
his  adversarv,'or  the  witnesses,  or  the  judge  himself  :y  and 
though  these  customs  were  absurd,  they  were  rather  an 
improvement  on  the  methods  of  trial  which  had  formerly 
been  practised  among  those  barbarous  nations,  and  which 
still  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

\\hen  any  controversy  about  a  fact  became  too  intricate 
for  those  ignorant  judges  to  unravel,  they  had  recourse  to 
what  they  called  the  judgment  of  God  ;  that  is,  to  fortune  : 
their  methods  of  consuUing  this  oracle  were  various.  One 
of  them  was  the  decision  by  the  cross :  it  was  practised  in 
this  manner :  when  a  person  was  accused  of  any  crime,  he 
first  cleared  himself  oy  oath,  and   he  was  attended  by 

o  LL.  Ins.  5  12.       p  Ibid,  i  37.       q  LL.  .Ethelst  i  2.    Wilkins,  p.  63. 
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of  witnesses  A  man  wnose  me  was  esu.nated  at  120  sliiflines.  counter- 
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eiwen  compurgators.  He  next  took  two  nieces  of  wood, 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  the  si^n  of  the  cross,  and 
wrappins  bolli  up  in  wool,  he  placed  them  on  the  altar, 
or  on  some  celebrated  relic.  After  solemn  prayers  for 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  a  priest,  or,  in  his  stead, 
some  unexperienced  youth,  took  up  one  of  the  pieces  of 
wo<id,  and  if  he  happened  upon  tliat  «liich  was  ni;u-ked 
with  the  fieure  of  the  cross,  the  person  w;is  pronounced 
innocent ;  if  otherwise,  guilty."  This  practice,  as  it  arose 
frojn  superstition,  was  abolished  by  it  in  France.  The 
Emperor,  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  prohibited  that  method 
of  trial,  not  because  it  was  uncertain,  but  lest  that  sacred 
figure,  says  he,  of  the  cross,  should  be  prostituted  in  com- 
mon disputes  and  controversies." 

The  ordeal  was  another  established  method  of  trial 
among  Uie  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  practised  eitlier  by  boil- 
ing water  or  red-hot  iron.  The  former  was  appropriated 
to  the  common  people ;  the  latter  to  the  nobility.  The 
water  or  iron  was  consecrated  by  many  prayers,  masses, 
listings,  and  exorcisms  ;>>  after  which  the  person  accused 
cither  took  up  a  stone  sunk  in  the  water<^  to  a  certain 
depth,  or  carried  the  iron  to  a  certain  distance;  and  his 
hand  being  wrapjied  up,  and  the  covering  sealed  for  three 
davs,  if  tliere  appeared,  on  examining  it,  no  marks  of  burn- 
ing', he  was  pronounced  innocent ;  if  otherwise,  guilty.'' 
Tlie  trial  by  cold  water  was  different :  the  person  was 
thrown  into  consecrated  water;  if  he  swam,  he  was  guilty; 
if  he  sunk,  iimocent.<^  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive 
how  any  innocent  person  could  ever  escape  by  the  one 
trial,  or  any  criminal  be  convicted  by  the  other.  But  there 
was  another  usage  admirably  calculated  for  allowing  every 
criminal  to  escape  who  had  confidence  enough  to  try  it. 
A  consecrated  cake,  called  a  corsned,  was  produced; 
which  if  the  person  could  swallow  and  digest,  he  was  pro- 
nounced innocent.' 

The  feudal  law,  if  it  had  place  at  all  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  is  doubtful,  was 
not  certainly  extended  over  all  the  landed  property,  and 
was  not  attended  with  those  consequences  ot  homage,  re- 
liefs,? wardship,  marriage,  and  other  burdens,  which  were 
inseparable  from  it  in  the  kincdoms  of  the  continent.  As 
the  Saxons  expelled,  or  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the  an- 
cient Britons,  they  planted  themselves  in  this  island  on  the 
same  footing  with  their  ancestoi-s  in  Germany,  and  found 
no  occasion  for  the  feudal  institutions,''  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  a  kind  of  standing  army,  always  in  readi- 
ness to  suppress  any  insurrection  among  the  conquered 
people.  The  trouble  and  expense  of  defending  tlie  state 
in  England  lay  equallv  upon  all  the  land ;  and  it  was 
usu.al  for  every  five  hides  to  equip  a  man  for  the  service. 
The  tririnda  veassitus,  as  it  was  called,  or  the  burden  of 
military  expeditions,  of  repairing  highways,  and  of  building 
and  supporting  bridges,  was  inseparable  from  landed  pro- 
perty, even  though  it  belonged  to  the  church  or  monaste- 
ries, unless  exempted  by  a  particular  charter.'  The  ceorles 
or  husbandmen  were  provided  with  arms,  and  were 
obliged  to  take  their  turn  in  military  duty.''  There  were 
computed  to  be  243,600  hides  in  England;'  consequently 
the  ordinary  military  force  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of 
48,720  men ;  though,  no  doubt,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, a  greater  number  might  be  assembled.  The  king 
and  nobility  had  some  militiiry  tenants,  who  were  called 
Sithcun-men."'  And  there  were  some  lands  annexed  to 
the  office  of  aldermen,  and  to  other  offices ;  but  these  pro- 
bably were  not  of  great  extent,  and  were  possessed  only 
during  pleasure,  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  feudal 
law  in  other  couniries  of  Europe. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  seems  to  have 

ic  reienue.   pQpjjjjjd  chiefly  in  his  demesnes,  which  were 

large;  and   in  the  tolls  and  imposts   which   he  probably 

levied  at  discretion  on  the  boroughs  and  seaports  that  lay 
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within  his  demesnes.  He  could  not  alienate  any  part  of 
the  crown  lands,  even  to  religious  uses,  without'tne  con- 
sent of  the  stales."  Danegelt  was  a  land-tax  of  a  shil- 
ling a  hide,  imposed  by  the  states,"  either  for  payment  of 
the  sums  exacted  by  the  Danes,  or  for  putting  the  kingdom 
in  a  posture  of  defence  against  those  in^-aders.P 

The  Saxon  pound,  as  likewise  that  which  ,.  .  , 
Wits  coined  for  some  centuries  after  the  con-  *  "'  oxxi. 
quest,  was  near  three  times  the  weight  of  our  present, 
money  :  there  were  forty-eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
five  pence  in  a  shilling  ;<i  consequently  a  Saxon  shilling 
was  near  a  fifth  heavier  than  ours,  and  a  Saxon  penny  near 
three  times  as  heavy .■■  As  to  tlie  value  of  money  in  those 
times,  compared  to  commodities,  there  are  some,  though 
not  very  certain,  means  of  computation.  A  sheep,  by  the 
laws  of  Athelstan,  was  estimated  at  a  shilling ;  that  is, 
fifteen  pence  of  our  money.  The  fleece  was  two-fifths  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  sheep  ;•  much  above  its  present 
estimation  ;  and  the  reason  probably  was,  that  the  Saxons, 
like  the  ancients,  were  little  acquainted  with  any  clothing 
but  what  was  made  of  wool.  Silk  and  cotton  were  quite 
unknown :  linen  was  not  much  used.  An  ox  was  com- 
puted at  six  times  the  value  of  a  sheep ;  a  cow  at  four.* 
If  we  suppose  that  the  cattle  in  that  age,  from  the  defects 
in  husbandry,  were  not  so  large  as  they  are  at  present  in 
England,  we  may  compute  that  money  was  then  near  ten 
times  of  greater  value.  A  horse  was  valued  at  about  thirty- 
six  shillings  of  our  money,  or  thirty  Saxon  shillings ;"  a 
mare  a  third  less.  A  man  at  three  pounds."  The  board 
wages  of  a  child  the  first  year  was  eight  shillings,  together 
with  a  cow's  pasture  in  summer,  and  an  ox's  in  winter.^ 
William  of  Malmesbury  mentions  it  as  a  remarkably  high 
price,  that  William  Rufus  gave  fifteen  marks  for  a  horse, 
or  about  thirty  pounds  of  our  iiresent  moneyJ'  Between 
the  years  900  and  1000,  Ednotli  bought  a  hide  of  land  for 
about  118  shillings  of  present  money .^  This  was  little 
more  than  a  shilling  an  acre,  which  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  the  usual  price,  as  we  may  lenrii  from  other  accounts.^' 
A  palfrey  was  sold  for  twelve  shillings  about  the  year. 
066.''  "The  value  of  an  ox  in  King  Ethelred's  time  was 
between  seven  and  eight  shillings ;  a  cow  about  six  shil- 
lings.c  Gervas  of  Tilbury  says,  that  in  Henry  I.'s  tithe, 
bread  which  would  suffice  a  hundred  men  for  a  day  was 
rated  at  three  shillings,  or  a  shilling  of  that  age  ;  for  it  is 
thought  that  soon  after  the  conquest,  a  pound  sterling  was 
divided  into  twenty  shillings  :  a  sheep  was  rated  at  a  shil- 
ling, and  so  of  other  things  in  proportion.  In  Athelst.an's 
time  a  ram  was  ralued  at  a  shilling,  or  fourpence  Saxon."* 
The  tenants  of  Shirebum  were  obliged,  at  their  choice,  to 
pay  either  sixpence  or  four  hens.'=  About  1232,  the  Ab- 
bot of  St.  Alban's,  going  on  a  journey,  hired  seven  hand- 
some stout  horses  ;  and  agreed,  if  any  of  them  died  on  the 
ro,ad,  to  pay  the  owner  30  shillings  a-piece  of  our  present 
money. "^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  ancient  times 
the  raising  of  com,  especially  wheat,  being  a  species  of 
manufactory,  that  commodity  always  bore  a  higher  price, 
compared  to  cattle,  than  it  does  in  our  times.?  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  tells  us,""  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor there  w;(s  the  most  iprrible  famine  ever  known ;  in- 
somuch that  a  quarter  of  whe;it  rose  to  sixty  pennies,  or 
fifteen  shillings  of  our  present  money.  Consequently  it 
was  as  dear  as  if  it  now  cost  seven  pounds  ten  shillings. 
This  much  exceeds  the  great  famine  in  the  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  when  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  for  four 
pounds.  Money  in  this  last  period  was  nearly  of  the  s.ime 
value  as  in  our  time.  These  severe  famines  are  a  certain 
proof  of  bad  husbandry. 

On  tlie  whole,  there  ar^  three  things  to  be  considered, 
wherever  a  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
First,  the  change  of  denomination,  by  which  a  pound  has  , 
been  reduced  to  the  third  part  of  its  ancient  weight  in 
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silver.  Secondly,  the  chariKe  in  value  by  the  grcalei  plenty 
of  monev,  wliicli  has  reduced  the  same  weight  of  silver  to 
ten  times  less  value  compared  to  commodities;  and  con- 
sequently a  pound  sterlini:  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  an- 
cient value.  Thirdly,  the  fewer  people  and  less  industry, 
which  were  then  to  be  found  in  every  European  kin;jdom. 
This  circumstance  made  even  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  sum 
more  difficult  to  levy,  and  caused  any  sum  to  have  more 
than  thirty  times  greater  weight  and  influence,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  than  in  our  times ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  sum,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  instance,  is  at 
present  more  difficult  to  levy  in  a  small  state,  such  as 
Bavaria,  and  can  produce  greater  effects  on  such  a  small 
community,  than  on  England.  This  last  difference  is  not 
easy  to  be  calculated  :  but  allowing  that  England  has  now 
six  limes  more  industry,  and  three  times  more  people  than 
it  had  at  the  conquest,  and  for  some  reigns  after  that 
period,  we  are  upon  that  supposition  to  conceive,  taking 
all  circumstances  together,  every  sum  of  money  mentioned 
by  historians,  as  if  it  were  multiplied  more  than  a  hundred- 
fold above  a  sum  of  the  same  denomination  at  present. 

In  the  Saxon  tunes,  land  was  divided  equally  among  all 
the  male  children  of  the  deceased,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Gavelkind.  The  practice  of  entails  is  to  be  found  in 
those  times.'  Land  was  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  bockland, 
or  land  held  by  hook  or  charter,  which  was  regarded  as 
full  property,  and  descended  to  the  heirs  of  the  possessor ; 
and  folkland,  or  the  land  held  by  the  ceorles  and  common 
people,  who  were  removable  at  pleasure,  and  were  indeed 
only  tenants  during  the  will  of  their  lords. 

The  first  attempt  which  we  find  in  England  to  separate 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  was  that  law 
of  Edgar,  by  which  all  disputes  among  the  clergy  were 
ordered  to  tie  carried  before  the  bishop.''  The  penances 
were  then  very  severe ;  but  as  a  man  could  buy  them  olT 
with  money,  or  might  substitute  others  to  perform  them, 
they  lay  easy  upon  the  rich.i 

,..  With  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxons  we  can  say  little,  but  that  they  were 
in  general  a  rude  uncultivated  people,  ignorant  of  letters, 
unskilled  in  the  mechanical  arts,  untamed  to  submission 
under  law  and  government,  addicted  to  intemperance, 
riot,  a.id  disorder.  Their  best  quality  was  their  military 
courage,  which  yet  was  not  supported  by  discipline  or 
conduct.  Their  \vant  of  fidelity  to  the  prince,  or  to  any 
trust  reposed  in  them,  appears  strongly  in  the  history  of 
their  later  period  ;  and  their  want  of  humanity  in  all  their 
history.  Even  the  Norman  historians,  notwithstanding  the 
low  stale  of  the  arts  in  their  own  country,  speak  of  them 
as  barbarians,  when  they  mention  the  invasion  made  upon 
them  by  the  Duke  of  Normandv.m  The  conquest  put  the 
people  in  a  situation  of  receiving  slowly,  from  abroad,  the 
rudiments  of  science  and  cultivation,  and  of  correcting 
their  rough  and  licentious  manners. 
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THE  FEUDAL  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  MANNERS. 


*vn— Commerce — The  church — Civil  laws — ftlannere. 

The  feudal  law  is  the  chief  foundation,  both  of  the  politi- 
cal government  and  of  the  junspnidence  established  by  the 
Normans  in  England.  Our  subject  therefore  requires, 
that  we  should  form  a  just  idea  of  this  law,  in  order  to 
explain  the  state,  as  well  of  that  kingdom,  as  of  all  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  which,  during  those  ages,  were  go- 
verned by  similar  institutions.  And  though  I  am  sensible 
that  1  must  here  repeat  many  observations  and  reflections 
which  have  been  communicated  bv  others  ;«  yet,  as  every 
book,  agreeably  to  the  observation  of  a  great  historian,'' 
should  be  as  complete  as  possible  within  itself,  and  should 
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never  refer,  for  any  thing  material,  to  other  books,  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  deliver  a  short  plan  of  that 
prodigious  fabric,  which,  for  several  centuries,  preserved 
such  a  mixture  of  liberty  and  oppression,  order  and  anarchy, 
stability  and  revolution,  as  was  never  experienced  in  any 
other  age,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

After  the  northern  nations  had  subdued  Origin  of  ihe 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  ieuii..i  law. 
were  obliged  to  establish  a  system  of  government,  which 
might  secure  their  conquests  as  well  against  the  revolt  of 
their  numerous  subjects,  who  remained  in  the  provinces, 
as  from  the  inroads  of  other  tribes,  who  might  be  templed 
to  ravish  from  them  their  new  acquisitions.  The  great 
change  of  circumstances  made  them  here  depart  from 
those  institutions  which  prevailed  among  them,  while  they 
remained  in  the  forests  of  ( iermany  ;  yet  it  was  still  natural 
for  them  to  retain,  in  their  present  settlement,  as  much  of 
their  ancient  customs  as  was  compatible  with  their  new 
situation. 

The  German  governments,  being  more  a  confederacy  ot 
independent  warriors,  than  a  civil  subjection,  derived  their 
principal  force  from  many  inferior  and  voluntary  associa- 
tions, which  individuals  formed  under  a  particular  head  or 
chieftain,  and  which  it  became  the  highest  point  of  honour 
to  maintain  with  inviolable  fidelity.  The  glory  of  the 
chief  consisted  m  the  number,  the  bravery,  and  the  zealous 
attachment  of  his  retainers  :  the  duty  of  the  retainers  re- 
quired, that  they  should  accompany  their  chief  in  all  wars 
and  dangers,  that  they  should  fight  and  perish  by  his  side, 
and  that  they  should  esteem  his  renown  or  his  favour  a 
sufficient  recompence  for  all  their  services.^  The  prince 
himself  was  nothing  but  a  great  chieftain,  who  was  chosen 
from  among  the  rest,  on  account  of  his  superior  valour  or 
nobility ;  and  who  aerived  his  power  from  the  voluntary 
association  or  attachment  of  the  other  chieftains. 

When  a  tribe,  governed  by  these  ideas,  and  actuated  by 
these  principles,  subdued  a  large  territory,  they  found, 
that  though  it  was  necessary  to  keep  themselves  in  a  mili- 
tary posture,  they  could  neither  remain  united  in  a  body, 
nor  take  up  their  quarters  in  several  garrisons,  and  that 
their  manners  and  institutions  debarred  them  from  using 
these  expedients  ;  the  obvious  ones,  which,  in  a  like  situa- 
tion, would  have  been  employed  by  a  more  civilized  nation. 
Their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  finances,  and  perhaps  the 
devastations  inseparable  from  such  violent  conquests,  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  them  to  levy  taxes  sufficient  for 
the  pay  of  numerous  armies  ;  and  their  repugnance  to  sub- 
ordination, with  their  attachment  to  rural  pleasures,  made 
the  life  of  the  camp  or  garrison,  if  perpetuated  during 
peaceful  times,  extremely  odious  and  disgustful  to  them. 
They  seized,  therefore,  such  a  portion  of  the  conquered 
lands  as, appeared  necessary;  they  assigned  a  share  for 
supporting  the  dignity  of  their  prince  and  government ; 
they  distributed  other  parts,  under  the  title  of  fiefs,  to  the 
chiefs  ;  these  made  a  new  partition  among  their  retainers  ; 
the  express  condition  of  all  these  grants  was,  that  they 
might  be  resumed  at  pleasure,  and  that  the  possessor,  so 
long  as  he  enjoyed  them,  should  still  remain  in  readiness 
to  take  the  field  for  the  defence  of  the  nation.  And  though 
the  conquerors  immediately  separated,  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  new  acquisitions,  their  martial  disposition  made  them 
readily  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  engagement :  they  assembled 
on  the  first  alarm  ;  their  habitual  attachment  to  the  chief- 
tain made  them  willingly  submit  to  his  command  ;  and 
thus  a  regular  military  force,  though  concealed,  was  always 
ready,  to  defend,  on  any  emergence,  the  interests  and 
honour  of  the  community. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  that  all  the  conquered  lands 
were  seized  by  the  northern  conquerors ;  or  that  the  whole 
of  the  land  thus  seized  was  subjected  to  those  military 
services.  Tliis  supposition  is  confuted  by  the  history  of 
all  the  nations  on  the  continent.  Even  the  idea  given  us 
of  the  German  manners  by  the  Roman  historian,  may 
convince  us,  that  that  bold  people  would  never  have  been 
content  with  so  precarious  a  subsistence,  or  have  fought  to 
procure  establishments,  which  were  only  to  continue  during 
the  good  pleasure  of  their  sovereign.    Though  the  northern 
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chieftains  acce]  led  of  lands,  which,  beinj;  considercti  as  a 
kind  of  mihtarj-  pay,  might  be  resumed  at  the  will  of  the 
king  or  ^niral ;  ihey  also  took  (wssession  of  estates, 
which,  being  hereditary  and  indeiiendent,  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  native  liberty,  and  s«p|iort,  without  court 
fovour,  the  honour  oX  their  rank  and  family. 
ProsTcM  of  tiic       Bu*  there  is  a  great  difference,  in  the  con- 

itudai  U\r.  sequences,  between  the  distribution  of  a 
pecuniar\'  subsistence,  and  the  assignment  of  lands  bur- 
dened with  the  condition  of  military  service.  Tlie  delivery 
of  "the  former,  at  the  weekly,  monthly,  or  annual  terms  of 
payment,  still  recalls  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  gratuity  from 
the  prince,  and  reminds  the  soldier  of  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  his  commission.  But  the  attachment, 
naturally  formed  with  a  fixed  portion  of  land,  gradually 
begets  the  idea  of  something  like  properly,  and  makes  the 
possessor  forget  his  dependent  situation,  and  the  condition 
which  was  at  first  annexed  to  the  grant.  It  seemed 
equitable,  that  one  who  had  cultivated  and  sowed  a  field 
should  reap  the  harvest :  hence  fiefs,  which  were  at  first 
entirely  precarious,  were  soon  made  annual.  A  man  who 
had  employed  his  money  in  building,  [)!anting,  or  other 
improvements,  expected  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour  or 
expense :  hence  tney  were  next  granted  during  a  term  of 
years.  It  woidd  be  thought  hard  to  expel  a  man  from  his 
jiossessions,  who  had  always  done  his  duty,  and  performed 
the  conditions  on  which  he  originally  received  them : 
hence  the  chieftains,  in  a  subsequent  period,  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  demand  the  enjoyment  of  their  feudal 
lands  during  life.  It  was  found,  that  a  man  would  more 
willingly  expose  himself  in  battle,  if  assured  that  his 
family  should  inherit  his  possessions,  and  should  not  be 
left  by  his  death  in  want  and  poverty :  hence  fiefs  were 
made  hereditary  in  families,  and  descended,  during  one 
age,  to  the  son,  then  to  the  grandson,  next  to  the  bn  thers, 
and  aftei-wards  to  more  distant  relations.''  The  idea  of 
property  stole  in  gradually  upon  that  of  military  pay  ;  and 
each  century  made  some  sensible  addition  to  the  stability 
of  fiefs  and  tenures. 

In  all  these  successive  acquisitions,  the  chief  was  sup- 
ported by  his  vassals ;  who,  having  originally  a  strong  con- 
nexion with  him,  augmented  by  the  constant  intercourse  of 
good  offices,  and  by  the  friendship  arising  from  vicinity 
and  dependence,  were  inclined  to  follow  their  leader 
against  all  his  enemies,  and  voluntarily,  in  his  private 
quarrels,  paid  him  the  same  obedience,  to  which,  by  their 
tenure,  they  were  bound  in  foreign  wars.  While  he  daily 
advanced  new  pretensions  to  secure  the  possession  of  his 
superior  fief,  they  expected  to  find  the  same  advantage,  in 
acquiring  stability  to  their  subordinate  ones ;  and  they 
zealously  opposed  the  intrusion  of  a  new  lord,  who  would 
be  inclined,  as  he  was  fully  entitled,  to  bestow  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands  on  his  own  favourites  and  retainers. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  gradually  decayed ; 
and  each  noble,  fortified  in  his  own  territory  by  the  attach- 
ment of  liis  vassals,  became  too  powerful  to  be  expelled 
by  an  order  from  the  throne ;  and  he  secured  by  law  what 
he  had  at  first  acquired  by  usurpation. 

During  this  precarious  state  of  the  supreme  power,  a 
difference  would  immediately  be  experienced  between  those 
portions  of  territory  which  were  subjected  to  the  feudal 
tenures,  and  those  which  were  possessed  by  an  allodial  or 
free  title.  Though  the  latter  possessions  had  at  first  been 
esteemed  much  preferable,  they  were  soon  found,  by  the 

firogressive  changes  introduced  into  public  and  private 
aw,  to  be  of  an  inferior  condition  to  the  former.  Tlie 
possessors  of  a  feudal  territory,  united  by  a  regular  subor- 
dination under  one  chief,  and  by  the  mutual  attachments 
of  the  vassals,  had  the  same  advantages  over  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  other,  that  a  disciplined  order  enjoys  over  a 
dispersed  multitude;  and  were  enabled  to  commit  with 
impunity  all  injuries  on  their  defenceless  neighbours. 
Every  one,  therefore,  ha.stened  to  seek  that  protection 
which  he  found  so  necessary  ;  and  each  allodial  iiroprietor, 
resigning  his  possessions  iiito  the  hands  of  the  kinir,  or  of 
some  nobleman  respected  for  power  or  valour,  received 


them  back  with  the  condition  of  feudal  services,'  whicti, 
though  a  burden  somewhat  grievous,  brought  him  ample 
compensation,  by  connecting  him  with  the  neighbouring 
proprietors,  and  placing  him  uiuler  the  guardianship  of  a 
potent  chieftain.  The  decay  of  the  political  government 
thus  necessarily  occasioned  the  extension  of  the  feudal : 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  universally  divided  into 
baronies,  and  these  into  inferior  fiefs  :  and  tlie  attachment 
of  vassals  to  their  chief,  which  was  at  first  an  essential 
part  of  the  German  manners,  was  still  supported  by  the 
same  causes  from  which  it  at  first  arose ;  the  necessity  of 
mutual  protection,  and  the  continued  intercourse,  between 
the  head  and  the  members,  of  benefits  and  services. 

But  there  was  another  circumstance  wl.ich  corroborated 
these  feudal  dependencies,  and  tended  to  connect  the 
vas.sals  with  their  superior  lord  by  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
union.  The  northern  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  more  early 
Greeks  and  Romans,  embraced  a  policy,  which  is  una- 
voidable to  all  nations  that  have  made  slender  advances  in 
refinement :  they  every  where  united  the  civil  jurisdiction 
with  the  military  power.  Law,  in  its  commencement, 
was  not  an  intricate  science,  and  was  more  governed  by 
maxims  of  equity,  which  seem  obvious  to  common  sense, 
than  by  numerous  and  subtle  principles,  applied  to  a 
variety  of  cases  by  profound  reasonings  from  analogy. 
An  officer,  though  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the  field,  was 
able  to  determine  all  legal  controversies  which  could  occur 
within  the  district  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  his  de- 
cisions were  the  most  likely  to  meet  with  a  prompt  and 
ready  obedience,  from  men  who  respected  his  person,  and 
were  accustomed  to  act  under  his  command.  The  profit 
arising  from  punishments,  which  were  then  chiefly  pecu- 
niary, was  another  reason  for  his  desiring  to  retain  the 
judicial  power;  and  when  his  fief  became  hereditary,  this 
authority,  which  was  essential  to  it,  was  also  transmitted  to 
his  posterity.  The  counts  and  other  magistrates,  whose 
power  was  merely  official,  were  tempted,  in  imitation  of 
the  feudal  lords,  whom  they  resembled  in  so  many  par- 
ticulars, to  render  their  dignity  perpetual  and  hereditary; 
and  in  the  decline  of  the  regal  power,  they  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  good  their  pretensions.  After  this  manner 
the  vast  fabric  of  feudal  sunordination  became  quite  solid 
and  comprehensive ;  it  formed  every  where  an  essential 
part  of  the  political  constitution;  and  the  Norman  and 
other  barons,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  William,  were 
so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  could  scarcely  form  an  idea 
of  anv  other  species  of  civil  government.' 

The  Saxons  who  conquered  England,  as  they  extermi- 
nated the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  tliought  tlieniselves 
secured  by  the  sea  against  new  invaders,  fmind  it  less 
requisite  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  military  posture  :  the 
quantity  of  land  which  they  annexed  to  offices  seems  to 
have  been  of  small  value ;  and  for  that  reason  continued 
the  longer  in  its  original  situation,  and  was  always  pos- 
sessed during  jileasure  by  those  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  command.  These  conditions  were  too  precarious  td 
satisfy  the  Norman  barons,  who  enjoyed  more  independent 
possessions  and  jurisdictions  in  their  own  country ;  and 
William'was  obliged,  in  the  new  distribution  of  land,  to 
copy  the  tenures,  which  were  now  become  universal  on 
the  continent.  England  of  a  sudden  became  a  feudal 
kingdom  ;'  and  received  all  the  advantages,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inconveniences,  incident  to  that  species 
of  civil  polity. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  .p^,  f^,,,,^, 
law,  the  king  was  the  supreme  lord  of  the  vernmcnt  ot 
landed  property  :  all  possessors  who  enjoy-  ■^"s'""''- 
ed  the  frtiits  or  revenue  of  any  part  of  ii,  held  those  privi- 
leges either  mediately  or  immediately,  of  him ;  and  their 
property  was  conceived  to  be,  in  some  degree,  conditional.'' 
The  land  was  still  apprehended  to  be  a  species  ofhenejice, 
which  was  the  original  conception  of  a  feudal  properly ; 
and  the  vassal  owed,  in  return  for  it,  slated  services  to  his 
baron,  as  ihe  baron  himself  did  for  his  land  to  the  crown. 
The  vassal  was  obliged  to  defend  his  baron  in  war;  and 
the  baron  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  was  bound  to  fighl  in 
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defence  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  But  besides  these 
mililarv  services,  which  were  casual,  there  were  otliers 
imposed  of  a  civil  nature,  which  were  more  constant  and 
durable. 

The  northern  nations  had  no  idea,  that  any  man,  trained 
up  to  honour,  and  inured  to  arms,  was  ever  to  be  governed, 
without  his  own  consent,  by  the  absolute  will  of  another; 
or  that  the  administration  of  justice  was  ever  to  be  exer- 
cised by  die  private  opinion  of  any  one  magistrate,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  some  other  persons,  whose  interest 
might  uiduie  them  to  check  his  arbitrary  and  iniquitous 
decisions.  The  king,  therefore,  when  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  demand  any  service  of  his  baronS  or  chief  tenants, 
beyond  what  was  due  by  their  tenures,  was  obliged  to 
assemble  them  in  order  to  obtain  their  amsint :  and  when 
it  was  necessary  to  determine  any  controversy  which 
might  arise  among  the  barons  themselves,  the  question 
must  be  disoussed  in  their  presence,  and  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion  or  advice.  In  these  two  circum- 
stances of  consent  and  advice,  consisted  chiefly  the  civil 
services  of  the  ancient  barons ;  and  these  implied  all  the 
considerable  incidents  of  government.  In  one  view,  the 
barons  regarded  this  attendance  as  their  principal  prh-itirre ; 
in  another,  as  a  grievous  burden.  Tliat  no  momentous 
affairs  could  be  transacted  without  their  consent  and  ad- 
vice, was  in  f;cnerat  esteemed  the  great  security  of  their 
possessions  and  dignities :  but  as  they  reaped  no  immedi- 
ate profit  from  their  attendance  at  court,  and  were  ex- 
posed to  great  inconvenience  and  charge  by  an  absence 
from  their  own  estates,  every  one  was  glad  to  exempt  him- 
self from  each  purticuliir  exerUon  of  this  power;  and  was 
pleased  both  that  the  call  for  that  duty  should  seldom 
return  upon  him,  and  that  others  should  undergo  the  bur- 
den in  his  stead.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was  usually 
anxious,  for  several  reasons,  that  the  assemblv  of  the 
barons  should  be  full  at  every  stated  or  casual  meeting  : 
this  attendance  was  the  chief  badt'e  of  their  subordination 
to  his  crown,  and  drew  them  from  that  independence 
which  they  were  apt  to  affect  in  their  own  castles  and 
manors;  and  where  the  meeting  was  thin  or  ill  attended, 
its  determinations  bad  less  authoritv,  and  commanded  not 
so  ready  an  obedience  from  the  whole  community. 

The  case  was  the  same  with  the  barons  in  their  courts, 
as  with  the  king  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  It 
was  requisite  to  assemble  the  vassals,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine by  their  vote  anv  question  which  regarded  the 
barony ;  and  they  sat  along  with  the  chief  in  all  trials, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  They  were  bound  to  pay  suit 
and  service  at  the  court  of  their  baron  ;  and  as  their  tenure 
was  military,  and  consequently  honourable,  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  his  society,  and  partook  of  his  friendship. 
Thus,  a  kingdom  was  considered  only  as  a  great  barony, 
and  a  barony  as  a  small  kingdom.  Tlie  barons  were 
peers  to  each  other  in  the  national  council,  and,  in  some 
degree,  companions  to  the  king :  the  vassals  were  peers 
to  each  other  in  the  court  of  barony,  and  companions  to 
their  baron.' 

But  though  this  resemblance  so  far  took  place,  the  vas- 
sals, by  the  natural  course  of  things,  universally,  in  the 
feudal  constitutions,  fell  into  a  greater  subordination  under 
the  baron,  than  the  baron  himself  under  his  sovereign ; 
and  these  governments  had  a  necessary  and  infallible  ten- 
dency to  augment  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  great 
chief,  residing  in  his  country-seat,  which  he  was  com- 
monly allowed  to  fortify,  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  his  con- 
nexion or  acquaintance  with  the  prince  ;  and  added  everv 
day  new  force  to  his  authority  over  the  vassals  of  the 
barony.  They  received  from  him  education  in  all  military 
exercises:  his  hospitality  invited  them  to  live  and  enjoy 
society  in  his  hall :  their  leisure,  which  was  great,  made 
them  perpetual  retainers  on  his  person,  and  partakers  of 
his  country  sports  and  amusements:  they  had  no  means 
of  gratifS'ing  their  ambition  but  by  making  a  figure  in  his 
train  :  his  favour  and  countenance  was  their  greatest 
honour  :  his  displeasure  exposed  them  to  contempt  and 
ignominy  :  and  they  felt  every  moment  the  necessity  of 
his  protection,  both  in  the  controversies  which  occurred 
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with  Other  vassals,  and,  what  was  more  material,  in  the 
daily  inroads  and  injuries  which  were  committed  by  the 
neighbouring  barons.  During  tlie  time  of  general  war,  the 
sovereign,  who  marched  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and 
was  ihc  great  protector  of  die  state,  ahvavs  acquired  some 
accession  to  his  authority,  which  he  lost  during  the  inter- 
vals of  peace  and  tranquillity  :  but  the  loose  police,  inci- 
dent to  the  feudal  constitutions,  maintained  a  perpetual, 
though  secret  hostility,  between  the  several  members  of 
the  state;  and  the  vassals  found  no  means  of  securing 
themselves  against  the  injuries  to  which  they  were  con- 
tinually exposed,  but  by  closely  adhering  to  their  chief,  and 
falling  into  a  submissive  dependence  upon  him. 

If  the  feudal  government  was  so  little  favourable  to  the 
true  liberty  even  of  the  military  vassal,  it  was  still  more 
destructive  of  the  independence  and  security  of  the  other 
members  of  the  state,  or  what,  in  a  proper  sense,  we  call 
the  people.  A  great  part  of  them  were  serfs,  and  lived  in 
a  state  of  absolute  slavery  or  villanage  :  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  paid  their  rents  in  services,  which  were 
in  a  great  measure  arbitrary  ;  and  they  could  expect  no 
redress  of  injuries,  in  a  court  of  barony,  from  men  who 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  oppress  and  tyrannise  over 
them  :  the  towns  were  situated  either  within  the  demesnes 
of  the  king,  or  the  lands  of  the  great  barons,  and  were 
almost  entirely  subjected  to  the  absolute  will  of  their 
master.  The  languishing  state  of  commerce  kept  the  in- 
habitants poor  and  contemptible ;  and  the  political  insti- 
tutions were  calculated  to  render  that  poverty  perpetual. 
The  barons  and  gentry,  living  in  rustic  plenty  and  hos- 
pitality, gave  no  encouragement  to  the  aits,  and  had  no  de- 
mand for  any  of  the  more  elaborate  manufactures:  every 
profession  was  held  in  contempt  but  that  of  arms  :  and  if 
any  merchant  or  manufacturer  rose  by  industry  and  fru- 
gality to  a  degree  of  opulence,  he  found  himself  but  the 
more  exposed  to  injuries,  from  the  envy  and  avidity  of  the 
military  nobles. 

These  concurring  causes  gave  the  feudal  governments  so 
strong  a  bias  towards  aristocracy,  that  the  royal  authority 
was  extremely  eclipsed  in  all  the  European  states ;  anci, 
instead  of  dreading  the  growth  of  monarchical  power,  we 
might  rather  expect,  that  the  community  would  every 
where  crumble  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  anil 
lose  the  political  union  by  which  they  were  cemented.  In 
elective  monarchies,  the  event  was  commonly  answerable 
to  this  expectation  ;  and  the  barons,  gaining  ground  on 
every  vacancy  of  the  throne,  raised  themselves  almost  to 
a  state  of  sovereignty,  and  sacrificed  to  their  power  both 
the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
But  hereditary  monarchies  had  a  principle  of  authority 
which  was  not  so  easily  subverted  ;  and  there  were  several 
causes  which  still  maintained  a  degree  of  influence  in  the 
hands  of  the  sovereign. 

The  greatest  baron  could  never  lose  view  entirely  of 
those  principles  of  the  feudal  constitution  which  bound 
him,  as  a  vassal,  to  submission  and  fealty  towards  his 
prince;  because  he  was  every  moment  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  tliose  principles,  in  exacting  fealty  and  sub- 
mission from  his  own  vassals.  The  lesser  barons,  finding 
that  the  annihilation  of  royal  authority  left  them  exposed, 
without  protection, to  the  insults  and  injuries  of  more  potent 
neighbours,  naturally  adhered  to  the  crown,  and  promoted 
the  execution  of  general  and  equal  laws.  The  people  had 
still  a  stronger  interest  to  desire  the  grandeur  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  king,  being  the  legal  magistrate,  who  suf- 
fered by  every  internal  convulsion  or  oppre.ssion,  and  who 
regarded  the  great  nobles  as  his  immediate  rivals,  assumed 
the  salutary  office  of  general  guardian  or  protector  of  the 
commons.  Besides  the  prerogatives  with  which  the  law 
invested  him,  his  large  demesnes  and  numerous  retainers 
rendered  him,  in  one  sense,  tlie  greatest  baron  in  his  king- 
dom ;  and  where  he  was  possessed  of  personal  vigour  and 
abilities,  (for  his  situation  required  these  advantages,)  he 
was  commonly  able  to  preserve  his  authority,  and  maintain 
his  station  as  head  of  the  community,  and  the  chief  foun- 
tain of  law  and  justice. 

The  first  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  favoured  by 
another  circumstance,  which  preserved  them  from  the  en- 
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croachments  of  their  barons.  Tliey  were  senerals  of  a 
conquering  army,  which  \r.»s  obUged  to  continue  in  a 
niihtary  posture,  and  to  maintain  great  suhordm.ition  under 
their  leader,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the  revolt 
oC  the  numerous  natives,  whom  they  had  bereaved  of  all 
their  properties  and  privileges.  But  though  this  oirciim- 
slance  supported  the  authoritv  of  William  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  and  rendered  them  extremely  absolute,  it 
was  lost  as  soon  as  the  Norman  barons  began  to  incor|io- 
rate  with  the  nation,  to  acquire  a  security  in  their  pos- 
sessions, and  to  tix  their  intluence  over  their  vassals, 
tenants,  and  slaves.  And  the  immense  fortunes  which  the 
Conqueror  had  bestowed  on  his  chief  captains,  served  to 
support  their  independence,  and  make  them  formidable  to 
their  sovereign. 

He  gave,  for  instance,  to  Hush  de  Abrincis,  his  sister's 
son,  the  whole  county  of  Chester,  wliicli  he  erected  into  a 
palatinate,  and  rendered  bv  his  grant  almost  independent  of 
the  crown.''  Robert,  Earl  of  Alortaigne,  had  973  manors 
and  lonlships  :  Allan,  Earl  of  Brittanv  and  Richmond, 
442:  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baieux,  439:1  Geoffiov,  Bishop  of 
Coutance,  -280 ;'»  Walter  Giffard.  Earl  of  Buckinsham, 
107  :  William,  Earl  Warrenne,  298,  besides  28  towns  or 
hamlets  in  Yorkshire:  Todcnei,  81  :  Roger  Bigod,  123: 
Robert,  Earl  of  Eu,  119:  Roger  Mortimer,  132,  besides 
several  hamlets:  Robert  de  Stafford,  130:  Walter  de 
F.urus,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  46 :  Geoffrey  de  Maiideville, 
118:  Richard  de  Clare,  171  :  Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  47  : 
Baldwin  de  Ridvers,  164:  Henry  de  Ferrars,  222:  Wil- 
liam de  Percy,  119:"  Norman  d'Arcy,  33."  Sir  Henry 
Spellman  computes,  tliat,  in  the  large  county  of  Norfolk, 
there  were  not,  in  the  Conqueror's  time,  above  sixtv-six 
proprietors  of  land.i"  Men,  possessed  of  such  princely 
revenues  and  jurisdictions,  could  not  long  be  retained  iii 
the  rank  of  subjects.  Tlie  great  Earl  \\'arrenne,  in  a  sul)- 
sequent  reign,  when  he  was  questioned  concernin;;  his 
right  to  the  lands  which  he  possessed,  drew  his  sword, 
which  he  produced  as  his  title;  adding,  that  William  the 
Bastard  did  not  conquer  the  kingdom  himself;  but  that 
the  barons,  and  his  ancestor  among  the  rest,  were  joint 
adventurers  in  the  enterprise."! 

The  feudal         The  Supreme  legislative  power  of  England 

parin.neDi.  was  lodged  in  the  king  and  great  council,  or 
what  was  afterwards  called  the  parliament.  It  is  not 
doubted  but  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  most  consider- 
able abbols  were  constituent  members  of  this  council. 
They  sat  by  a  double  title :  by  prescription,  as  having 
always  possessed  that  privilege,  through  the  whole  Saxon 
period,  from  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity ;  and  by 
their  right  of  baronage,  as  holding  of  the  king  in  cupite,  by 
military  service.  These  two  titles  of  the  prelates  were 
never  accurately  distinguished.  When  the  usurpations  of 
the  church  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  make  the 
bishops  affect  a  .separate  dominion,  and  regard  their  seat  in 
parliament  as  a  degradation  of  their  episcopal  dignity  ;  the 
king  insisted,  that  they  were  barons,  and,  on  that  account, 
obliged,  by  the  general  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  to 
attend  on  him  in  his  great  councils.r  Y'et  there  still 
remained  some  practices,  which  supposed  their  title  to  be 
derived  merely  from  ancient  possession  :  when  a  bishop 
was  elected,  be  sat  in  parliament  before  the  king  had  made 
him  restituiioti  of  his  temporalities ;  and  during  the  vacancy 
of  a  see,  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  was  summoned  to 
attend  along  with  the  bishops. 

The  barons  were  anotiier  constituent  part  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  These  held  immediately  of  ihe 
crown  by  a  military  tenure  :  they  were  the  most  honourable 
members  of  the  state,  and  had  a  rifflit  to  be  consulted  in 
all  public  deliberations  :  they  were  the  immediate  vassals 
of  tne  crown,  and  owed  as  a  service  their  attendance  in  the 
court  of  their  supreme  lord.  A  resolution  taken  without 
their  consent  was  likely  to  be  but  ill  executed  :  and  no 
determination  of  any  cause  or  controversy  among  them  had 
any  validity,  where  the  vole  and  advice  of  the  body  did  not 
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concur.  Tlie  dignity  of  earl  or  count  was  official  and  ter- 
ritorial, as  well  as  hereditary  ;  and  as  all  the  earls  were  also 
barons,  they  were  considered  as  military  vassals  of  the 
crown,  were  admitted  in  that  capacity  into  the  general 
council,  and  formed  the  most  honourable  and  powerful 
branch  of  it. 

But  there  was  another  class  of  the  immediate  military 
tenants  of  the  crown,  no  less,  or  probably  more,  numerous 
than  the  barons,  the  tenants  in  atpitc  by  knights'  service ; 
and  these,  however  inferior  in  pouer  or  property,  held  by 
a  tenure  which  was  equally  honourable  with  tliat  of  the 
others.  A  barony  was  commonly  composed  of  several 
knights'  fees:  and  though  the  number  seems  not  to  have 
been  exactly  defined,  seldom  consisted  of  less  than  fifty 
hydes  of  land  :*  but  where  a  man  held  of  the  king  onlv 
one  or  two  knights'  fees,  he  was  still  an  immediate  vassal 
of  the  crown,  and  as  such  had  a  title  to  liave  a  seat  in  the 
general  councils.  But  as  this  attendance  was  usually 
esteemed  a  burden,  and  one  too  great  for  a  man  of  slender 
fortune  to  bear  constantly ;  it  is  probable  that,  though  he 
had  a  title,  if  he  pleased,  to  be  admitted,  he  was  not 
obliged,  by  any  penally,  like  the  barons,  to  pay  a  regular 
attendance.  All  the  immediate  military  tenants  of  the 
crown  amounted  not  fully  to  700,  when  Doomsday  book 
was  framed  ;  and  as  the  members  were  well  pleased,  on 
any  pretext,  to  excuse  themselves  from  attendance,  the 
assembly  was  never  likely  to  become  too  numerous  for  the 
despatch  of  public  business. 

So  far  the  nature  of  a  general  council,  or  , 
ancient  parliament,  is  determined  without 
any  doubt  or  controversy.  The  only  question  seems  to  be 
with  regard  to  the  Commons,  or  the  representatives  of 
counties  and  boroughs ;  whether  they  were  also,  in  more 
early  times,  constituent  parts  of  parliament  ?  This  question 
was  once  disputed  in  England  with  great  acrimony  :  but 
such  is  the  force  of  time  and  evidence,  that  they  can  some- 
times prevail  even  over  faction  ;  and  the  question  seems, 
by  general  consent  and  even  by  their  own,  to  be  at  last 
determined  against  the  ruling  party.  It  is  agreed,  that  the 
C'ommons  were  no  part  of  the  great  council,  till  some  ages 
after  the  conquest ;  and  that  the  military  tenants  alone  of 
the  crown  composed  that  supreme  and  legislative  assembly. 

The  vassals  of  a  baron  were  by  their  tenure  immediately 
dependent  on  him,  owed  attendance  at  his  court,  and  paid 
all  their  duty  to  the  king,  through  that  dependence  which 
their  lord  was  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  acknowledge  to  his 
sovereign  and  superior.  Their  land,  comprehended  in  the 
barony,  was  represented  in  parliament  by  the  baron  him- 
self, who  was  supposed,  according  to  the  fictions  of  the 
feudal  law,  to  possess  the  direct  property  of  it;  and  it 
would  have  been  deemed  incongruous  to  give  it  any  other 
representation.  They  stood  in  the  same  capacity  to  him, 
that  he  and  the  other  barons  did  to  the  king :  tne  former 
were  peers  of  the  barony ;  the  latter  were  peers  of  the 
realm  :  the  vassals  possessed  a  suliordinate  rank  within 
their  district ;  the  baron  enjoyed  a  superior  dignity  in  the 
great  assembly  :  they  were  in  some  degree  his  companions 
at  home  ;  he  the  king's  companion  at  court :  and  nothing 
can  be  more  evidently  repugnant  to  all  feudal  idea.s,  and 
to  that  gradual  subordination,  v.hich  was  essential  to  those 
ancient  institutions,  than  to  imagine  that  the  king  would 
appiv  either  for  the  advice  or  consent  of  men,  who  were  of 
a  rank  so  much  inferior,  and  whose  duty  was  immediately 
paid  to  the  mesne  lord,  that  was  interposed  between  tliem 
and  the  throne.' 

If  it  be  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  vassals  of  a 
barony,  though  their  tenure  was  military  and  noble  and 
honourable,  were  ever  summoned  to  give  dieir  opinion  in 
national  councils,  much  less  can  it  be  supposed,  that  the 
tradesmen  or  inhabitants  of  boroughs,  wliose  condition 
was  so  much  inferior,  would  be  admitted  to  that  privilege. 
It  appears  from  Doomsday,  that  the  greatest  boroughs  were, 
at  tne  time  of  the  conquest,  scarcely  more  than  country 
villages ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  lived  in  entire  depend* 
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ence  on  the  king  or  great  lords,  and  were  of  a  station  little 
better  than  servile."  They  were  not  then  so  much  as  in- 
corporated ;  tliey  formed  no  community  ;  were  not  reipn-d- 
ed  as  a  Iwdy  politic  ,  and  beini;  really  nothing  but  a 
number  of  low  dependent  tradesmen,  living,  without  any 
particular  civil  tie,  in  neighbourliood  together,  they  were 
incapable  of  being  represented  in  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom. Even  in  France,  a  country  wtiich  made  more  early 
advances  in  arts  and  civility  than  England,  the  first  cor- 
poration is  sixty  years  posterior  to  the  conquest  under  the 
Duke  of  Normandy ;  and  the  erecting  of  these  communities 
was  an  invention  of  Lewis  the  Gross,  in  order  to  free  tlie 
people  from  slavery  under  the  lords,  and  to  give  them  pro- 
tection, by  means  of  certain  privileges  and  a  separate 
jurisdiction."'  An  ancient  French  writer  calls  them  anew 
and  wicked  device,  to  procure  liberty  to  slaves,  and  en- 
courage them  in  shaking  off  the  dominion  of  their  masters." 
The  famous  cliarter,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Conqueror  to  the 
city  of  London,  though  granted  at  a  lime  when  he  assum- 
ed the  appearance  of  gentleness  and  lenity,  is  nothing  but 
a  letter  of  protection,  and  a  declaration  that  the  citizens 
should  not  be  treated  as  slaves.^  By  the  English  feudal 
law,  the  superior  lord  was  prohibited  from  marrying  his 
female  ward  to  a  burgess  or  a  villain  ;  z  so  near  were  these 
two  ranks  esteemed  to  each  other,  and  so  much  inferior 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Besides  possessing  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth,  riches,  civil  powers,  and  privileges,  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  alone  were  armed  ;  a  circumstance 
which  gave  them  a  mighty  superiority,  in  an  age  when 
nothing  but  the  military  profession  was  honourable,  and 
wlien  the  loose  execution  of  laws  gave  so  much  encourage- 
ment to  open  violence,  and  rendered  it  so  decisive  in  all 
disputes  and  controversies.* 

The  great  similarity  among  the  feudal  governments  of 
Europe  is  well  known  to  every  man  that  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  liistory  ;  and  the  antiquaries  of  all  foreign 
countries,  where  the  question  was  never  embarrassed  by 
party  disputes,  have  allowed,  that  the  Commons  came  very 
late  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power.  In 
Normandy  particularly,  whose  constitution  was  most  like- 
ly to  be  William's  model  in  raising  his  new  fabric  of  Eng- 
lish government,  the  states  were  entirely  composed  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility  ;  and  the  first  incorporated  boroughs  or 
communities  of  that  duchy  were  Roiien  and  Falaise,  which 
enjoyed  their  privileges  by  a  grant  of  Philip  Augustus  in 
the  year  1207.''  All  the  ancient  English  historians,  when 
they  mention  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  call  it  an 
assembly  of  the  baronage,  nobility,  or  great  men ;  and  none 
of  their  expressions,  though  several  hundred  passages 
might  be  produced,  can,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be 
tortured  to  a  meaning,  which  will  admit  the  Commons  to 
be  constituent  members  of  that  body.''  If  in  the  long 
period  of  200  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  conquest 
a»id  the  latter  end  of  Henry  111.  and  which  abounded  in 
factions,  revolutions,  and  convulsions  of  all  kinds,  the 
House  of  Commons  never  performed  one  single  legislative 
act,  so  considerable  as  to  be  once  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
numerous  historians  of  that  age,  they  must  have  been 
totally  insignificant :  and  in  that  case,  what  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  theii  ever  being  assembled?  Can  it  be  suppos- 
ed, that  men  of  so  little  weight  or  importance  possessed  a 
negative  voice  against  the  king  and  the  barons?  Every 
page  of  the  subsequent  histories  discovers  their  existence ; 
though  these  histories  are  not  wjitten  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  preceding  ones,  and  indeed  scarcely  equal  them 
in  that  particular.    TheMugna  Churla  of  King  John  pro- 
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vides,  that  no  scutajje  or  aid  should  be  imposed,  either  on 
land  or  towns,  but  oy  consent  of  the  great  council ;  and 
for  more  security,  it  enumerates  the  persons  entitled  to  a 
seat  ill  that  assembly,  the  (irelates  and  immediate  tenants 
of  the  crown,  without  any  mention  of  the  Commons  :  an 
authority  so  full,ceitain,  and  explicit,  that  nothing  but  the 
zeal  of  party  could  ever  have  procured  credit  to  any  con- 
trary hypothesis. 

It  was  probably  the  example  of  the  French  barons  which 
first  imboldened  the  English  to  require  greater  independ- 
ence from  their  sovereign  :  it  is  also  probable,  that  the 
boroughs  and  corporations  of  England  were  established  in 
imitation  of  those  of  France.  It  may,  therefore,  be  pro- 
posed as  no  unlikely  conjecture,  that  both  the  chief  privi- 
leges of  the  Peers  in  England  and  the  liberty  of  the  Com- 
mons were  originally  the  growth  of  that  foreign  country. 

In  ancient  times,  men  were  little  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  legislative  assemblies;  and  rather  regarded 
their  attendance  as  a  burden,  which  was  not  compensated 
by  any  return  of  profit  or  honour  proportionate  to  the 
trouble  and  expense.  The  only  reason  for  instituting 
those  public  councils  ;  was,  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  that 
they  desired  some  security  from  the  attempts  of  arbitrary 
power ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  that  he  despaired 
of  governing  men  of  such  independent  spirits  without  their 
own  consent  and  concurrence.  But  the  Commons,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  boroughs,  had  not  as  yet  reached  such  a 
degree  of  consideration  as  to  desire  security  against  their 
prince,  or  to  imagine,  that,  even  if  they  were  assembled 
in  a  representative  body,  they  had  power  or  rank  sufficient 
to  enforce  it.  The  only  protection  which  they  aspired  to, 
was  against  the  immediate  violence  and  injustice  of  their 
fellow-citizens;  and  this  advantage  each  of  them  looked 
for,  from  the  courts  of  justice,  or  from  the  authority  of 
some  great  lord,  to  whom,  by  law  or  his  own  choice,  he 
was  attached.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  was 
sufficiently  assured  of  obedience  in  the  whole  community, 
if  he  procured  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  ;  nor  had  he 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  any  order  of  the  state  could  re- 
sist his  and  their  united  authority.  The  military  sub- 
vassals  could  entertain  no  idea  of  opposing  both  their 
prince  and  their  superiors :  the  burgesses  and  tradesmen 
could  much  less  aspire  to  such  a  thought :  and  thus,  even 
if  history  were  silent  on  the  head,  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude, from  the  known  situation  of  society  during  those 
ages,  that  the  Commons  were  never  admitted  as  members 
of  the  legislative  body. 

The  executive  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman  government 
was  lodged  in  the  king.  Besides  the  stated  meetings  of 
the  national  council  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,"*  he  was  accustomed  on  anv  sud- 
den exigence,  to  summon  them  together.  He  could  at  his 
pleasure  command  the  attendance  of  his  barons  and  their 
vassal.s,  in  which  consisted  the  military  force  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  could  employ  them,  during  forty  days,  either  in 
resisting  a  foreign  enemy,  or  reducing  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. And,  what  was  of  great  importance,  the  whole 
judicial  power  was  ultimately  in  his  hands,  and  was  ex- 
ercised by  officers  and  ministers  of  his  appointment. 

Tlie  general   plan  of  the  Anglo-Norman   ,   ,.     , 
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government  was,  that  the  court  ot  barony  was 
appointed  to  decide  such  controversies  as  arose  between 
the  several  vassals  or  subjects  of  the  same  barony ;  the 
hundred  court  and  county-court,  which  were  still  con- 
tinued as  during  the  Saxoii  times,'  to  judge  between  the 
subjects  of  different  baronies ; '  and  the  curia  regis,  or 
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iffs  in  these  courts,  and  to  assist 
iy  these  means  they  received  fre- 
ible  admonitions  of  their  dependence  on  the  kins  or  supreme 
maeislrafe  :  they  formed  a  kind  of  community  with  their  tellow-bar<ins 
ancf  freeholders :  they  were  often  drawn  trom  their  individual  and  inde. 
pendent  state,  peculiar  to  the  feudal  system  ;  and  were  made  members  of  a 
■  body  :  and,  perhaps,  this  institution  of  county  courts  in  England 
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kinc's  court,  to  give  sentence  among  tlie  barons  them- 
selves.s  Hut  this  plan,  tliougli  simple,  was  attended  with 
some  circumstances  which,  benig  derived  from  a  very 
extensive  authority  assumed  bv  the  Conqueror,  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  as  long  as 
the  state  was  not  disturbed  by  arms,  reduced  every  order 
of  the  community  to  some  degree  of  dependence  and 
subordination. 

The  king  himself  often  sat  in  his  court,  which  always 
attended  Ins  person  : ''  he  there  heard  causes  and  pro- 
noinici'd  luilgment;'  and  though  he  was  assisted  bv  the 
advitv  of  the  other  members,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
a  decision  could  easdv  be  obtained  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination or  opinion.  In  his  absence  the  chief  justiciary 
t)resided,  who  was  the  first  magistrate  in  the  state,  and  a 
;ind  of  viceroy,  on  whom  depended  all  the  civil  affairs  of 
the  kinirdoni.i'  The  other  chief  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
constable,  mareschal,  seneschal,  chamberlain,  treasurer, 
and  chancellor,'  were  members,  together  with  such  feudal 
barons  as  thought  proper  to  attend,  and  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  who  at  first  were  also  feudal  barons  appointed 
by  the  king."  This  court,  which  was  sometimes  called 
the  king's  court,  sometimes  the  court  of  exchequer,  judged 
in  all  causes,  civd  and  criminal,  and  compreliended  the 
whole  business  which  is  now  shared  out  among  four 
courts,  tlie  chancery,  the  king's  bench,  the  common  pleas, 
and  the  exchequer." 

Such  an  accumulation  of  powers  was  itself  a  great 
source  of  authority,  and  rendered  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  formidable  to  all  the  subjects  ;  but  the  turn,  which 
judicial  trials  took  soon  after  the  Conquest,  served  still 
more  to  increase  its  authority,  and  to  augment  the  royal 
prerogatives.  William,  among  the  other  violent  changes 
which  he  attempted  and  effected,  had  introduced  the 
Norman  law  into  England,"  had  ordered  all  tlie  pleadings 
to  be  in  that  tongue,  and  had  interwoven,  with  the  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence,  all  tlie  maxims  and  principles,  which 
the  Normans,  more  advanced  in  cultivation,  and  naturally 
litigious,  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  distribution 
of  justice.  Law  now  became  a  science,  which  at  first  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans :  and  which,  even 
after  it  was  communicated  to  the  English,  required  so 
much  study  and  application,  that  the  laity,  in  those  ig- 
norant ages,  were  incapable  of  attaining  it,  and  it  was  a 
mystery  almost  solely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  chiefly 
to  the  monks.P  The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
feudal  barons,  who  were  military  men,  found  themselves 
unfit  to  penetrate  into  those  obscurities ;  and  though  they 
were  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  supreme  judicature,  the 
business  oL  the  court  was  wholly  manageci  by  the  chief 
justiciary  and  the  law  barons,  who  were  men  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  entirely  at  his  disposal."]  This  natural 
course  of  things  was  forwarded  by  the  multiplicitv  of 
business  which  flowed  into  that  court,  and  which  daily 
augmented  by  the  appeals  from  all  the  subordinate  judi- 
catures of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  no  appeal  was  received  in  the 
king's  court,  except  upon  the  denial  or  delay  of  justice  by 
the  inferior  courts ;  and  the  same  practice  was  still  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But 
the  great  power  of  the  Conqueror  established,  at  first,  in 
England,  an  authority,  which  the  inonarchs  in  France 
were  not  able  to  attain  till  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  who 
lived  near  two  centuries  after :  he  empowered  his  court 
to  receive  appeals  both  from  the  courts  of  barony  and  the 
county  courts,  and  by  that  means  brought  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ultimately  into  tlie  hands  of  the  sovereign.' 
And  lest  the  expense  or  trouble  of  a  journey  to  court 
should  discoura^^e  suitors,  and  make  them  acquiesce  in 
the  decision  of  the  inferior  judicatures,  itinerant  judges 
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were  afterwards  established,  who  made  their  circuits 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  tried  all  causes  that  were 
brought  before  them.'  By  this  expedient  the  courts  of 
biuony  were  kept  in  awe ;  and  if  they  still  preserved 
some  inHueuce,  it  was  only  from  the  apprehensions,  which 
the  vassals  might  cnicri.iiii,  nf  disobliging  their  superior, 
by  appealing  from  lii~  iihimIh  imii.  Hiii  iliccounty  courts 
were  much  discri'diiril ;  ami  as  die  IVcchuhltTs  were  found 
ignorant  of  the  intricate  |iriiici;jles  and  forms  of  the  new 
law,  the  lawyers  gradually  brought  all  business  before  the 
king's  judges,  and  abandoned  the  ancient  simple  and 
popular  judicature.  After  this  manner,  the  formalities  of 
justice,  which,  though  they  appear  tedious  and  cumber- 
some, are  found  requisite  to  the  support  of  liberty  in  all 
monarchical  governments,  proved  at  first  by  a  combination 
of  causes,  very  advantageous  to  royal  authority  in  England. 

The  power  of  the  Norman  kings  was  also"  Kevenue  of  the 
much  supported  by  a  great  revenue ;  and  cro»n. 
by  a  revenue  that  was  fixed,  perpetual,  and  independent 
of  the  subject.  The  people,  without  betaking  themselves 
to  arms,  had  no  check  upon  the  king,  and  no  regular 
security  for  the  due  administration  of  justice.  In  those 
days  of  violence,  many  instances  of  oppression  passed  un- 
heeded ;  and  soon  after  were  openly  pleaded  as  pre- 
cedents, which  it  was  unlawful  to  dispute  or  control. 
Princes  and  ministers  were  too  ignorant  to  be  themselves 
sensible  of  the  advantages  attending  an  equitable  adminis- 
tration ;  and  there  was  no  established  council  or  assembly 
which  could  protect  the  people,  and,  by  withdrawing  sup- 
plies, regularly  and  peaceably  admonish  the  king  of  his 
duty,  and  insure  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  first  branch  of  the  king's  stated  revenue  was  the 
royal  demesnes  or  crown  lands,  which  were  very  extensive, 
and  comprehended,  beside  a  great  number  of  manors, 
most  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  established 
by  law,  that  the  king  could  alienate  no  part  of  his  de- 
mesne, and  that  he  himself,  or  his  successor,  could  at  any 
time  resume  such  donations:'  but  this  law  was  never 
regularly  observed ;  which  happily  rendered  in  time  the 
crown  somewhat  more  dependent.  The  rent  of  the  crown 
lands,  considered  merely  as  so  much  riches,  was  a  source 
of  power:  the  influence  of  the  king  over  his  tenants  and 
the  inhabitants  of  his  towns,  increased  this  power :  but 
the  other  numerous  branches  of  his  revenue,  besides  sup- 
plying his  treasury,  gave,  by  their  very  nature,  a  great  lati- 
tude to  arbitrary  authority,  and  were  a  support  of  the  pre- 
roinitive;  as  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  them. 

The  king  was  never  content  with  the  stated  rents,  but 
levied  heavy  talliages  at  pleasure  on  the  inhabitants  both 
of  town  and  country,  who  lived  within  his  demesne.  All 
bargains  of  sale,  in  order  to  prevent  theft,  being  pro- 
hibited, except  in  boroughs. and  public  markets,"  he  pre- 
tended to  exact  tolls  on  all  goods  which  were  there  sold." 
He  seized  two  hogsheads,  one  before  and  one  behind  the 
mast,  from  every  ves.sel  that  imported  wine.  All  goods 
paid  to  his  customs  a  proportionable  part  of  their  value : " 
passage  over  bridges  and  on  rivers  was  loaded  with  tolls 
at  pleasure  :  i"  and  though  the  boroughs  by  degrees  bought 
the  liberty  of  farming  these  impositions,  yet  the  revenue 
))rofited  by  these  bargains :  new  sums  were  often  exacted 
for  the  renewal  and  confirmation  of  their  charters,'  and  the 
people  were  thus  held  in  perpetual  dependence 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  within  the 
royal  demesnes.  But  the  possessors  of  land,  or  the  mili- 
tai-y  tenants,  though  they  were  better  protected  both  by 
law,  and  by  the  great  privilege  of  carrying  arms,  were, 
from  tlie  nature  of  their  tenures,  much  exposed  to  the  in- 
roads of  power,  and  possessed  not  what  we  should  esteem, 
in  our  age,  a  very  durable  security.  The  Conqueror  or- 
dained, that  the  barons  should  be  obliged  to  pay  nothing 
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bevoiid  their  stated  services,"  except  a  reasonable  aid  to 
ransom  liis  person  if  he  were  taken  in  w-ir,  to  make  his 
eldest  son  a  k[iif;ht,  and  to  marry  his  eldest  dauyhter. 
V\  hat  should,  on  these  occasions,  be  deemed  a  reasonable 
aid,  was  not  determined  ;  and  the  demands  of  the  crown 
were  so  far  discretionary. 

The  king  could  require  in  war  the  personal  attendance 
of  his  vassals,  that  is,  of  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors ; 
and  if  they  declined  the  service,  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
liini  a  composition  in  money,  which  was  called  a  scutage. 
The  sum  was,  during  some  reigns,  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain ;  it  was  sometimes  levied  without  allowing  the  vassal 
the  liberty  of  personal  service  ;'■  and  it  was  a  usual  artifice 
of  the  king's  to  pretend  an  expedition,  that  he  might  be 
entitled  to  levy  the  scutage  from  his  military  tenants. 
Danegclt  was  another  species  of  land-tax  levied  by  the 
early  Norman  kings,  arbitrarily,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  Conqueror.":  iMoneyage  was  also  a  general  land-tax 
of  the  same  nature,  levied  by  the  two  first  Norman  kings, 
and  abolished  by  the  charter  of  Henry  I.''  It  was  a  shil- 
ling paid  every  three  years  by  each  hearth,  to  induce  the 
king  not  to  use  his  prerogative  in  debasing  the  coin.  In- 
deed it  appears  from  that  charter,  that,  though  the  Con- 
queror had  granted  his  military  tenants  an  immunity  from 
all  taxes  and  talliages,  he  and  his  son  William  had  never 
thought  themselves  bound  to  obseri'e  that  rule,  but  had 
levied  impositions  at  pleasure  on  all  the  landed  estates  of 
the  kingdom.  The  utmost  that  Henry  grants,  is,  that  the 
land  cultivated  by  the  military  tenant  himself  shall  not  be 
so  burdened ;  but  he  reserves  the  power  of  taxing  the 
formers :  and  as  it  is  known  that  Henry's  charter  was 
never  observed  in  any  one  article,  we  may  be  assured  that 
this  prince  and  his  successors  retracted  even  this  small 
indulgence,  and  levied  arbitrai-y  impositions  on  all  the 
lands  of  all  their  subjects.  These  taxes  were  sometimes 
very  heavy  ;  since  Malmesbury  tells  us,  that  in  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  the  farmers,  on  account  of  them,  aban- 
doned tillage,  and  a  famine  ensued.* 

The  escheats  were  a  great  branch  both  of  power  and  of 
revenue,  especially  during  the  first  reigns  after  the  Con- 
quest. In  default  of  posterity  from  the  first  baron,  his 
land  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  continually  augmented 
the  king's  possessions.    Tlie  prince  had  indeed  by  law  a 

flower  of  alienating  these  escheats  ;  but  by  this  means  he 
lad  an  opportunity  of  establishing  the  fortunes  of  his 
friends  and  servants,  and  thereby  enlarging  his  authority. 
Sometimes  he  retained  them  in  his  own  hands ;  and  they 
were  gradually  confounded  with  the  royal  demesnes,  and 
became  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  This 
confusion  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  king  acquired 
the  right  of  alienating  his  demesnes. 

But  besides  escheats  from  default  of  heirs,  those  which 
ensued  from  crimes,  or  breach  of  duty  towards  the  supe- 
rior lord,  were  frequent  in  ancient  times.  If  the  vassal, 
being  thrice  summoned  to  attend  his  superior's  court  and 
do  fealty,  neglected  or  refused  obedience,  he  forfeited  all 
title  to  his  land.'  If  he  denied  his  tenure,  or  refused  his 
service,  he  was  exposed  to  the  same  penalty .s  If  he  sold 
his  estate  without  licence  from  his  lord,i'  or  if  he  sold  it 
upon  any  other  tenure  or  title  than  that  by  which  he  him- 
self held  it,'  he  lost  all  right  to  it.  The' adhering  to  his 
lord's  enemies,''  deserting  him  in  war,'  betraying  his  se- 
crets,"' debauching  his  wife  or  his  near  relations,"  or  even 
using  indecent  freedoms  with  them,"  mi>;ht  be  punished 
by  forfeiture.  The  higher  crimes,  rapes,  robbery,  murder, 
arson,  Sec.  were  called  felony ;  and  being  interpreted  want 
of  fidelity  to  liis  lord,  made  him  lose  his  fief.P  Even 
where  the  felon  was  vassal  to  a  baron,  though  his  imme- 
diate lord  enjoyed  the  forfeiture,  the  king  might  retain 
possession  of  his  estate  during  a  twelvemonth,  and  had 
the  riirht  of  spoiling  and  destroying  it,  unless  the  baron 
paid  him  a  reasonable  composition.i  We  have  not  here 
enumerated  all  the  species  of  felonies,  or  of  crimes  by 
which  forfeiture  was  incurred :  we  have  said  enoi}gh  to 
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prove,  that  the  possession  of  feudal  property  was  anciently 
somewhat  precarious,  and  that  the  primary  idea  was  never 
lost,  of  its  being  a  kind  of  fee  or  l/cne/ue. 

When  a  baron  died,  the  king  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  the  estate ;  and  the  heir,  before  he  recovered  his 
right,  was  obliged  to  make  application  to  the  crown,  and 
desire  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  do  homage  for  his  land, 
and  pay  a  composition  to  the  king.  This  composition  was 
not  at  first  fixed  by  law,  at  least  by  practice  :  the  king  was 
often  exorbitant  in  his  demands,  and  kept  possession  of 
the  land  till  they  were  complied  with. 

If  the  heir  were  a  minor,  the  king  retained  the  whole 
profit  of  the  estate  till  his  majority  ;  and  might  grant  what 
sum  he  thought  proper  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  the  young  baron.  This  practice  was  also  founded  on 
the  notion,  that  a  fief  was  a  benefice,  and  that,  while  the 
heir  could  not  perform  his  military  services,  the  revenue 
devolved  to  the  superior,  who  employed  another  in  his 
stead.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed 
property  must,  by  means  of  this  device,  be  continually  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince,  and  that  all  the  noble  families 
were  therebv  held  in  perpetual  dependence.  When  the 
king  granted  the  wardship  of  a  rich  heir  to  any  one,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  enriching  a  favourite  or  minister : 
if  lie  sold  it,  he  thereby  levied  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Simon  de  Mountfort  paid  Henry  III.  10,000 
marks,  an  immense  sum  in  those  davs,  for  tlie  wardship  of 
Gilbert  de  Umfreville.''  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  paid  to 
the  same  prince  the  sum  of  20,000  marks,  that  he  might 
marry  Isabel,  Countess  of  Gloucester,  and  possess  all  her 
lands  and  knights'  fees.  This  sum  would  be  equivalent  to 
300,000,  perhaps  400,000,  pounds  in  our  time.* 

If  the  heir  were  a  female,  the  king  was  entitled  to  offer 
her  any  husband  of  her  rank  he  thought  proper ;  and  if 
she  refused  him,  she  forfeited  her  land.  Even  a  male  heir 
could  not  marry  without  the  royal  consent;  and  it  was 
usual  for  men  to  pay  large  sums  for  the  liberty  of  making 
their  own  choice  in  marriage.'  No  man  could  dispose  of 
his  land,  either  by  sale  or  will,  without  the  consent  of  his 
superior.  The  possessor  was  never  considered  as  full 
projirietor  :  he  was  still  a  kind  of  beneficiary  ;  and  could 
not  oblige  his  superior  to  accept  of  any  vassal  that  was  not 
agreeable  to  him. 

Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblatas,  as  they  were  called, 
were  another  considerable  branch  of  the  royal  power  and 
revenue.  The  ancient  records  of  the  exchequer,  yvhich  are 
still  preserved,  give  surprising  accounts  of  the  numerous 
fines  and  amerciaments  levied  in  those  days,"  and  of  the 
strange  inventions  fallen  upon  to  exact  money  from  the 
su'ject.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Endand 
put  themselves  entirely  on  the  footing  of  the  barbarous 
eastern  princes,  whom  no  man  must  approach  without  a 
present,  who  sell  al!  their  good  offices,  and  who  intrude 
themselves  into  every  business  that  they  may  have  a  pre- 
tence for  extorting  money.  Even  justice  was  avowedly 
bought  and  sold  ;  the  king's  court  itself,  though  the  su- 
preme judicature  of  the  kingdom,  was  open  to  none  that 
brought  not  presents  to  the  king ;  the  bribes  given  for  the 
expedition,  delay,"  suspension,  and,  doubtless,  for  the 
perversion  of  justice,  were  entered  in  the  public  registers 
of  the  royal  revenue,  and  remain  as  monuments  of  the 
perpetual  iniquity  and  tyranny  of  the  times.  The  barons 
of  the  exchequei-,  for  instance,  the  first  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  were  not  ashamed  to  insert,  as  an  article  in  their 
records,  that  the  county  of  Norfolk  paid  a  sum  that  they 
might  be  fairiy  dealt  wilh ;"  the  borouoh  of  Yarmouth, 
that  the  king's  charters,  which  they  have  for  their  liberties, 
might  not  be  violated  ;y  Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  for  the 
kine's  helping  him  to  recover  his  debt  from  the  Jews ;' 
Serio,  son  of  Terlavaston,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
make  his  defence,  in  case  he  were  accused  of  a  certain 
homicide  ;>  Walter  de  Burton,  for  free  law,  if  accused  of 
wounding  another ;''  Robert  de  Essart,  for  having  an  in- 
quest to  find  yvhether  Roger  the  Butcher,  and  Wace  and 
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Humnhrev,  accused  him  of  robbery  and  theft  out  of  envy 
and  ill-will  or  not ;'  %\'iUiani  Bunurst,  for  liaving  an  in- 
Huest  to  tind  « liellier  he  were  accused  of  the  deatli  of  one 
Ciodwin,  out  of  ill-will,  or  for  just  cause.''  I  have  selected 
these  few  instances  from  a  great  numlier  of  a  like  kind, 
which  iladox  had  selected  from  a  still  greater  number, 
preserved  in  the  ancient  rolls  of  the  exchequet.' 

Sometimes  the  iiarty  litiaant  offered  the  kmj;  a  certain 
portion,  a  half,  a  tliiid,  a  fourth,  payable  out  of  the  delits, 
which  he,  as  the  executor  of  justice,  should  assist  hini  in 
renoveriiij;.'  Tlieophania  de  Westland  agreed  to  pay  the 
half  of  212  marks,  that  she  might  recover  tliat  sum  against 
James  de  Fughleston;?  Solomon,  the  Jew,  engaged  to 
pay  one  mark  out  of  every  seven  that  he  should  recover 
against  Hugh  de  la  Hose;''  Nicholas  Moriel  promised  to 
pay  sixty  pounds,  that  the  Earl  of  Flanders  might  be  dis- 
trained 10  pay  him  343  pounds,  which  the  Earl  had  taken 
from  him ;  and  these  sixty  pounds  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  first  money  that  Nicholas  should  recover  from  the  earl.' 

As  the  king  assumed  the  entire  power  over  trade,  he 
was  to  be  paid  for  a  permission  to  exercise  commerce  or 
industry  ot  any  kind.''  Hugh  Oisel  paid  400  marks  for 
liberty  to  trade  in  England:  '.  Nigel  de  Haveiie  gave  fifty 
marks  for  the  partnership  in  merchandise  which  he  had 
with  Gcrvase  de  Ilanton  :  ■"  the  men  of  Worcester  paid  100 
shillings,  that  they  might  have  the  liberty  of  selling  and 
buying  dyed  cloth,  as  formerly  :"  several  other  towns  paid 
for  a  like  liberty."  The  commerce  indeed  of  the  kingdom 
was  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  king,  that  he  erected 
guilds,  corporations,  and  monopolies,  wherever  he  pleased  ; 
and  levied  sums  for  these  exclusive  privileges.? 

Tliere  were  no  profits  so  small  as  to  be  below  the  king's 
attention.  Henry,  son  of  Arthur,  gave  ten  dogs,  to  have  a 
recognition  against  the  Countess  of  Copland  for  one 
knight's  fee.i  Roger,  son  of  Nicholas,  gave  twenty  lam- 
preys and  twentv  shads  for  an  inquest  to  find,  whether 
Gilbert,  son  of  Alured,  gave  to  Roger  200  muttons  to  ob- 
tain his  confirmation  for  certain  lands,  or  whether  Roger 
took  them  from  him  by  violence  :■■  Geoffrey  Fit2-Pierre, 
the  chief  justiciary,  gitve  two  good  Norway  hawks,  that 
Walter  le  Aladine  might  have  leave  to  export  a  hundred- 
weight of  cheese  out  of  the  king's  dominions.' 

It  is  really  amusing  to  remark  the  strange  business  in 
which  the  king  sometimes  interfered,  and  never  without  a 
present :  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Neville  gave  the  king  200 
hens,  that  she  might  lie  with  her  husband  one  night;'  and 
she  brouglit  with  ber  two  sureties,  who  answered  each  for 
a  hundred  hens.  It  is  probable  that  ber  husband  was  a 
prisoner,  which  debarred  her  from  having  access  to  him. 
The  Abbot  of  Rucford  paid  ten  marks  for  leave  to  erect 
houses  and  place  men  upon  his  land  near  Welhang,  in  or- 
der to  secure  his  wood  there  from  being  stolen  :  "  Hugh, 
Archdeacon  of  Wells,  gave  one  tun  of  wine  for  leave  to 
carry  600  summs  of  corn  whither  he  would:*  Peter  de 
Perariis  gave  twenty  marks  for  leave  to  salt  fishes,  as  Peter 
Chevalier  used  to  do.' 

It  was  usual  to  pay  high  fines,  in  order  to  gain  the  king's 
good-will,  or  mitigite  his  anger.  In  the  reign  of  Henrv 
II.  Gilbert,  the  son  of  Fergus,  fines  in  919  pounds  9  shil- 
lings to  obtain  that  prince's  favour;  William  de  Chataignes, 
a  iliousaiid  marks,  that  he  would  remit  his  displeasured  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  city  of  I^ndon  fines  m  no  less 
a  sum  than  20,000  pounds  on  the  same  account.i' 

The  king's  protection  and  good  offices  of  every  kind 
were  bought  and  sold.     Robert  Grislet  paid  twenty  marks 
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i  /fV  skait  gratify  the  reader' i  rurioiilp  by  lubjoining  a  few  more  inslaruet 
from  Madot,  p.  .135.  HukIi  <)is«l  wiis  to  give  tlw  king  t^^o  robes  of  a  Bood 
?r«a  colour,  to  have  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  merchanls  ol  FlaDders, 
with  a  request  to  render  him  KlUU marks,  which  he  lost  in  Flanders.  'Ihe 
/^bbol  of  Hyde  paid  thirty  marks,  to  have  the  kind's  letters  of  request  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lo  remi.M-  ci-n.nii  monks  that  were  against 
Ihtf  Abbot.  Koser  de 'rrihaiitiin  I  jM.,.  ■-  ii-rks  and  a  paltrey,  toh;ive 
the  kinic's  request  to  llichard  <!■'  1  i        '- ivt  him  hii  sister  to  wife. 

and  to  Uie  sister,  (hat  she  wou I  <  '  r  .,  I.usband.      William  de 

Cheverinsworth  paid  five  maik,.  ii.       ..:,..  l;.^■^  letter  to  the  Abboti'f 
I'erfore,  to  let  biiii  enjoy  peattjb!;  l.i.  tj  II, -„  aj   lyrmerly.     Matthew  de 


of  silver,  tliat  the  king  would  help  him  against  the  Earl  of 
Mortaigne,  in  a  certain  plea:'  Robert  de  Cundet  gave 
thirty  marks  of  silver  that  the  king  would  bring  him  to  an 
accord  with  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  :»  Riilph  de  Breckham 
gave  a  hawk,  that  the  king  would  protect  liim;''  and  this 
IS  a  very  freauent  reason  lor  payments  :  John,  son  of  Ord- 
gar,  gave  a  Norway  hawk,  to  have  the  king's  request  to  the 
King  of  Norway  <o  let  liim  have  Ins  brother  Godard's 
chattels:'^  Richard  de  Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys  to  ob- 
tain the  king's  request  to  Isolda  Bissct,  that  she  should 
take  him  for  a  husband :  '•  Roger  F'ltz-W  alter  gave  three 
good  palli'eys  to  have  the  king's  letter  to  Roger  Bertram's 
mother,  that  she  should  marry  liini;<:  Eling,  the  dean, 
paid  100  marks,  that  his  whore  and  his  children  might  be 
let  out  upon  bail : '  the  Bishop  of  W  incliester  gave  one  tun 
of  good  wine  for  his  not  pulling  the  king  in  miml  to  give 
a  girdle  to  the  Countess  of  Albemaile  :  e  Robert  de  V'eaux 
gave  five  of  the  best  palfreys,  that  the  king  would  hold  his 
tongue  about  Henry  Pinel's  wife.*"  There  are,  in  the  re- 
cords of  exchequer,  many  other  singular  instances  of  a  like 
nature.'  It  will,  however,  be  just  lo  remark,  that  the  same 
ridiculous  practices  and  dangerous  abuses  prevailed  in 
Normandy,  and  probably  in  all  the  other  slates  of  Europe :'' 
England  was  not,  in  this  respect,  more  barbarous  than  its 
neighbours. 

These  iniquitous  practices  of  the  Norman  kings  were  so 
well  known,  that  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Bigod,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  the  best  and  most  just  of  these  princes,  the 
eldest  son  and  the  widow  of  this  nobleman  came  to  court, 
and  strove,  by  offering  large  presents  to  the  king,  each  of 
them  to  acquire  possession  of  that  rich  inheritance.  The 
king  was  so  equitable  as  to  order  the  cause  to  be  tried  by 
the  great  council !  But  in  the  mean  time,  he  seized  ail 
the  money  and  treasure  of  the  deceased.i  Peter  of  Blois, 
a  judicious,  and  even  an  elegant,  writer  for  that  age,  gives  a 
pathetic  description  of  the  venality  of  justice,  and  the  op- 
pressions of  the  poor,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  :  and  he 
scruples  not  lo  complain  to  the  king  himself  of  these 
abuses.'"  We  may  judge  what  the  case  would  be  under 
the  government  of  worse  princes.  The  articles  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  conduct  of  sheriff's,  which  Henry  promul- 
gated in  1170,  show  the  great  power,  as  well  as  the  licen- 
tiousness, of  these  officers." 

Amerciaments  or  fines  for  crimes  and  trespasses  were 
another  considerable  branch  of  the  royal  revenue."  Most 
crimes  were  atoned  for  by  money;  the  fines  imposed  were 
not  limited  by  any  rule  or  statute;  and  frequently  occa- 
sioned the  total  ruin  of  the  person,  even  for  the  slightest 
trespasses.  The  forest-laws,  particularly,  were  a  great 
source  of  oppression.  The  king  possessed  sixty-eight 
forests,  thirteen  chases,  and  seven luindred  and  eighty-one 
parks,  in  different  parts  of  England  ;P  and,  considering 
the  extreme  passion  of  the  English  and  Normans  for 
bunting,  these  were  so  many  snares  laid  for  the  people,  by 
which  they  were  allured  into  trespasses,  and  brought  within 
llie  reach  of  arbitrary  and  rigorous  laws,  which  the  king 
had  thought  proper  to  enact  by  his  own  authority. 

But  the  most  barefaced  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
were  practised  against  the  Jews,  who  were  entirely  out  of 
the  protection  of  law,  were  extremely  odious  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  people,  and  were  abandoned  to  the  immea- 
surable rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Besides 
many  other  indignities,  lo  which  they  were  continually  ex- 
posed, it  appears  that  they  were  once  all  thrown  into  prison, 
and  the  sum  of  66,000  marks  exacted  for  their  liberty  :<i  at 

Hereford,  clerk,  paid  ten  maiks  for  a  letter  of  request  to  the  Bishop  of 
I.landatf,  lo  let  liim  enjoy  peaceably  his  church  ol  Schenfrith.  Andrew 
Neiilun  gave  three  Flemish  caps  for  the  king's  request  to  the  prior  of 
Chikesand,  for  Derfortoimce  of  an  agree  "      .    .-  .  -.-    - 

de  Fontibus  ga 


agreement  made  between  them.    Henry 


Lomhardy  horse  of  value,  to  have  the  king's  request  to 
that  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  to  wife.  Roger, 
nised  all  the  lampreys  he  could  get,  to  have  the  king's 


twenlv  mai  Ks  to  have  Ihe  king's  request  to  William  Paniel.  that  he  would 
grant  him  the  lauil  of  l\[ill  Nierenuit,  and  the  custofly  of  his  heirs:  and  if 
Jordan  obtained  the  same,  he  was  to  pay  the  tvteiity  marks,  otherwise  not. 
Id,  p.  X%%. 
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nllloveden.  Cbron.  Gerv,  p.  1410.  o  Madon.  chap.  xiv. 

p  Spellm.  Gloss,  in  verlw  forma. 
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another  time,  Isaac  the  Jew  paid  alone  .5100  mnrks;r  nriiii, 
liOOO  marks  ;"  Jurnet,  2000 ;  Bennet,  .^)00  :  at  anctlier,  Li- 
coiica,  willow  of  David,  the  Jew  of  C).\ford,  w.ia  ri'(|uir(<(l 
to  pay  6000  marks  ;  and  she  was  delivered  over  to  six  of  the 
richest  and  discrcetest  Jews  in  England,  who  were  to  an- 
swer for  the  snm.'  Henry  III.  borrowed  5000  marks  from 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall;  and  for  his  rei)ayment  consiL'ned 
over  to  him  all  the  Jews  in  England."  The  revenue  arising 
from  exactions  upon  this  nation  was  so' considerable,  that 
there  was  a  particular  court  of  exchequer  set  apart  for 
maiiaging  it.™ 

We  may  judge  concerning  the  low  state  of 
ommerce.  (,onij,,ef(.g  among  the  English,  when  the 
Jews,  notwithstanding  tliese  oppressions,  could  still  find 
their  account  in  trading  among  them,  and  lending  them 
money.  And  a-s  the  improvements  of  agriculture  were 
also  much  cheeked,  by  tne  immense  |)ossessions  of  the 
nobility,  by  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  by  the  preca- 
rious state  of  feudal  property  ;  it  appears  that  industry  of 
no  kind  could  then  have  place  in  the  kingdom." 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Henry  Spellman,y  as  an  undoubted 
truth,  that,  dviring  the  reigns  of  the  first  Norman  princes, 
every  edict  of  the  king,  issued  with  the  consent  of  his  privy 
council,  had  the  full  force  of  law.  But  the  barons,  surely, 
were  not  so  passive  as  to  intrust  a  power,  entirely  arbitrary 
and  despotic,  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  It  only 
appears;,  that  the  constitution  had  not  fixed  any  precise 
boundaries  to  the  royal  power ;  that  the  right  of  issuing 
prochimations  on  any  emergence,  and  of  exacting  obedi- 
ence to  them,  a  right  which  was  always  supposed  inherent 
in  the  crown,  is  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
legislative  authority  ;  that  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the 
ancient  laws,  and  the  sudden  exigences  which  often  occur- 
red in  such  turbulent  governments,  obliged  the  prince  to 
exert  frequently  the  latent  powers  of  his  prerogative ;  that 
he  naturally  proceeded,  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  assume,  in  many  particulars  of  moment,  an  autho- 
rity, from  which  he  had  excluded  himself  by  express  sta- 
tutes, charters,  or  concessions,  and  which  was,  in  the  main, 
repugnant  to  the  general  genius  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
that  the  lives,  the  personal  liberty,  and  the  properties  of 
all  his  subjects,  were  less  secured  by  law  against  tlie  exer- 
tion of  his  arbitrary  authority,  than  by  the  independent 
power  and  private  connexions  of  each  individual.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Great  Charter  itself,  that  not  only  John,  a 
tyrannical  prince,  and  Richard,  a  violent  one,  but  their 
father  Henry,  under  whose  reign  the  prevalence  of  gross 
abuses  is  the  least  to  be  suspected,  were  accustomed,  from 
their  sole  authority,  without  process  of  law,  to  imprison, 
banish,  and  attaint  the  freemen  of  their  kingdom. 

A  great  baron,  in  ancient  times,  considered  himself  as  a 
kind  of  so\ereign  within  his  territory  ;  and  was  attended 
by  courtiers  and  dependents  more  zealously  attached  to 
him  than  the  ministers  of  state  and  the  great  officers  were 
commonly  to  t/ieir  sovereign.  He  often  maintained  in  his 
court  the  parade  of  royalty,  by  establishing  a  justiciary, 
constable,  mareschal,  chamberlain,  seneschal,  and  chan- 
cellor, and  assigning  to  each  of  these  officers  a  separate 
province  and  command.  He  was  usually  very  assiduous 
in  exercising  his  jurisdiction ;  and  took  such  delight  in 
that  image  of  sovereignty,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
restrain  his  activity,  and  prohibit  him  by  law  from  holding 
Courts  too  frequently.^  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the 
example,  set  him  by  the  prince,  of  a  mercenary  and  sordid 
extortion,  would  be  faithfully  copied,  and  that  all  his  good 
and  bad  offices,  his  justice  and  mjustice,  were  equally  put 
to  sale.  He  had  ttie  power,  witli  the  king's  consent,  to 
exact  talliages  even  from  the  free  citizens  who  lived  within 
his  barony  ;  and  as  his  necessities  made  him  rapacious, 
his  authority  was  usually  found  to  be  more  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  than  that  of  the  sovereign  •.'^  he  was  ever  engaged 
in  hereditary  or  personal  animosities  or  confederacies  with 
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X  We  learn  from  the  extracts  given  us  of  Doomsday  by  Brady,  in  his 
r  Biiroughs.  that  almost  all  the  boroughsof  England  hacf  suffered 


by  aliens  and  others,  who  dai 
him.  Whence  he  coDtludes, 
on  right. 
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his  neighbours,  and  often  gave  protection  to  all  desperate 
adventurers  and  criminals,  who  could  he  useful  in  serving 
his  violent  purposes.  He  was  able  alone,  in  times  of 
tranquillity,  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  justice  within  his 
trrritories ;  and  by  combining  with  a  few  malcontent  barons 
of  high  rank  and  power,  he  could  throw  the  state  into  con- 
vulsions. And,  on  the  whole,  though  the  royal  authority 
was  confined  within  bounds,  and  often  within  very  narrow 
ones,  yet  the  check  was  irregular,  and  frequently  the  source 
of  great  disorders  ;  nor  was  it  derived  from  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  but  from  the  military  power  of  many  petty 
tyrants,  who  were  equally  dangerous  to  the  prince,  and 
oppressive  to  the  subject. 

The  power  of  the  church  was  another  ram-  t-.  ^  ^ 
part  against  royal  authority  ;  but  this  defence 
was  also  the  cause  of  many  mischiefs  and  inconveniences. 
Tlie  dignified  clergy,  perhaps,  were  not  so  prone  to  imme- 
diate violence  as  t1ie  barons ;  but  as  they  pretended  to  a 
total  independence  on  the  state,  and  could  always  cover 
themselves  with  the  appearances  of  religion,  they  proved, 
in  one  respect,  an  obstruction  to  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  regular  execution  of  the  laws.  The 
policy  of  the  Conqueror  was  in  this  particular  liable  to  some 
exception.  He  augmented  the  superstitious  veneration  for 
Rome,  to  which  that  age  was  so  much  inclined  ;  and  he 
broke  those  bands  of  connexion,  which,  in  the  Saxon 
times,  had  preserved  a  union  between  the  lay  and  the 
clerical  orders.  He  prohibited  the  bishops  from  sitting  in 
the  county  courts ;  he  allowed  ecclesiastical  causes  to  be 
tried  in  spiritual  courts  only  ;'>  and  he  so  much  exalted 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  that  of  60,215  knights'  fees,  into 
which  he  divided  England,  he  placed  no  less  than  28,015 
under  die  church.c 

The  right  of  primogeniture  was  introduced  _.^,..  . 
with  the  feudal  law :  an  institution  which  is 
hurtful,  by  producing  and  maintaining  an  unequal  division 
of  private  property;  but  is  advantageous,  in  another  re- 
spect, by  accustoming  the  people  to  a  preference  in  favour 
of  the  eldest  son,  and  thereby  preventing  a  partition  or 
disputed  succession  in  the  monarchy.  The  Normans  in- 
troduced the  use  of  surnames,  which  tend  to  preseiTe  the 
knowledge  of  families  and  pedigrees.  They  abolished 
none  of  the  old  absurd  methods  of  trial  by  the  cross  or 
ordeal ;  and  they  added  a  new  absurdity,  the  trial  by 
single  combat,''  which  became  a  regular  part  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  was  conducted  with  all  the  order,  method,  de- 
votion, and  solemnity  imaginable."  The  ideas  of  chivalry 
also  seem  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Normans :  no 
traces  of  those  fantastic  notions  are  to  be  found  among  the 
plain  and  rustic  Saxons. 

The  feudal  institutions,  by  raising  the  mili-  j]„„n(.rs 
tary  tenants  to  a  kind  of  sovereign  dignity, 
by  rendering  personal  strength  and  valour  requisite,  and 
by  making  every  knight  and  baron  his  own  protector  and 
avenger,  begat  that  martial  pride  and  sense  of  honour, 
which,  being  cultivated  and  embellished  by  the  poets  and 
romance-writers  of  the  age,  ended  in  chivalry.  The  vir- 
tuous knight  fought  not  only  in  his  own  quarrel,  but  in 
that  of  the  innocent,  of  the  helpless,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
fair,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  for  ever  under  the  gu.'irdian- 
ship  of  his  valiant  arm.  The  uncourteous  knight  who, 
from  his  castle,  exercised  robbery  on  travellers,  and  com- 
mitted violence  on  virgins,  was  the  object  of  his  perpetual 
indignation  ;  and  he  put  him  to  death,  without  scruple, 
or  trial,  or  appeal,  wherever  he  met  with  him.  The  great 
independence  of  men  made  personal  honour  and  fidelity 
the  chief  tie  among  them ;  and  rendered  it  the  capital 
virtue  of  every  true  knight,  or  genuine  professor  of  chivalry. 
The  solemnities  of  single  combat,  as  established  by  law, 
banished  the  notion  of  every  thing  unfair  or  unequal  in 
rencounters ;  and  maintained  an  appearance  of  courtesy 
between  the  combatants,  till  the  moment  of  their  engage- 

z  Dngd.  Jurid.  Oris.  p.  S6. 

a  Mailox,  Hist,  ofthe  Exch.  P.5C0.  ,    „ 

b  Char.  Will,  apud  Wilkins.  p.  530.    Spell.  Con. 


vol. 


:  Spell.  Gloss,  in  verb.  Ma, 


p.  14. 

.pv,.    „..-„  .„.^.„.  Morttia.'  We  are  not  to  imagine,  as  some 

,...c  done,  that  the  church  possessed  lands  in  this  proportion,  butouly  that 
they  and  their  vassals  enjoyed  such  a  proportionable  part  ot  the  landed 
property, 
d  IX,  Will.  cap.  08. 
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mcnt.  The  credulity  of  llic  asi:  grafUil  on  this  stock  the 
notion  of  (jiants,  enchanters,  <lr.i<:ons,  spolk/  and  a  thou- 
snnd  wonders,  which  still  nuilliplled  during  the  times  of 
ihe  Crusades;  when  men,  returning  from  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, used  the  liliertv  of  imposing  every  fiction  on  their 
believing  auilience.  These  idexs  of  chivalry  infected  the 
writings,  conversation,  and  behaviour  of  men,  during  some 
ages ;  and  even  after  they  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
banished  by  the  revival  of  learning,  they  left  modern 
pullantri/y  and  the  puiiU  of'  honour,  which  still  maintain 
their  influence,  and  are  the  genuine  oflsprini;  of  tliose 
ancient  aflectations. 

The  concession  of  the  Great  Chaiter,  or  rather  its  full 
establishment,  (for  there  was  a  considerable  interval  of 
time  between  the  one  and  tlie  other,)  g-ave  rise,  by  degrees, 
to  a  new  species  of  government,  and  introduced  some 
order  and  justice  into  the  administration.  The  ensuing 
scenes  of  our  history  are  therefore  somewhat  different 
from  the  preceding.  Yet  the  Great  Charier  contained  no 
establishment  of  new  courts,  magistrates,  or  senates,  nor 
abolition  of  the  old.  It  introduced  no  new  distribution 
of  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth,  and  no  innovation 
in  the  political  or  public  law  of  the  kingdom.  It  only 
griardea,  and  that  merely  by  verbal  clauses,  against  sucli 
tyrannical  practices  as  are  incompatible  with  civilized 
government,  and,  if  they  become  very  frequent,  are  incom- 
patible with  all  government  The  barbarous  licence  of 
the  kings,  and  perhaps  of  the  nobles,  was  thenceforth 
somewhat  more  restrained :  men  acquired  some  more 
security  for  their  properties  and  their  liberties :  and  govern- 
ment approached  a  little  nearer  to  that  end  for  which  it 
was  originally  instituted,  the  distribution  of  justice,  and 
tlie  e<iual  protection  of  the  citizens.  Acts  of  violence 
aiul  iniquity  in  the  crown,  which  before  were  only  deemed 
injurious  to  individuals,  and  were  hazardous  chiefly  in 
proportion  to  the  number,  power,  and  dignity  of  the 
persons  affected  by  them,  were  now  regarded,  in  some 
degree,  as  public  injuries,  and  as  infringements  of  a  charter, 
calculated  for  general  security.  And  thus  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Charter,  without  seeming  anywise  to 
innovate  in  the  distribution  of  political  power,  became  a 
kind  of  epoch  in  the  constitution. 
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Oovfrroment  of  F.nnlarnl— Ttevenues — Commerce— l\Iilitary  Force- 
Manufactures — Learning. 

(iovernmeniof  TiiE  party  among  US  who  have  distin- 
Knuiiuici.  guislied  themselves  by  their  adhering  to 
liberty  an<l  a  popular  government,  have  long  indulged 
their  prejudices  against  the  succeeding  race  of  princes,  by 
bestowing  unbounded  panegyrics  on  the  virtue  and  wisdom 
of  Elizabeth.  They  have  even  been  so  extremely  ignorant 
of  the  transactions  of  this  reign,  as  to  extol  her  for  a 
(juality,  which,  of  all  others,  she  was  the  least  possessed 
of;  a  tender  regard  for  the  constitution,  and  a  concern  for 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  her  people.  Hut  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  prepossessions  of  party  to  throw 
a  veil  much  longer  over  facts  so  palpable  and  undeniable, 
there  is  danger  lest  the  public  should  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  should  entertain  an  aversion  to  the  memory 
of  a  princess  who  exercised  the  royal  authority  in  a  man- 
ner so  contrary  to  all  the  ideas  which  we  at  present  enter- 
tain of  a  legal  constitution.  Hut  Elizabeth  only  supported 
the  prerogatives  transmitted  to  her  by  her  predecessors ; 
.she  believed  that  her  subjects  were  entitlecl  to  no  more 
liberty  than  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed:  she  found  that 
they  entirely  acquiesced  in  her  arbitrary  administration : 

f  In  all  lesal  sinsle  combafs,  it  was  part  of  (lie  champion's  oatli,  that  he 
tarried  not  alKfUt  him  any  herb,  spell,  or  enchantment,  by  which  he  might 
procure  victory.    Ilugfl.  Oric.  Juriii.  p.  8^. 

a  By  the  ancient  consliliilion,  is  here  meant  that  which  prevailed  before 
the  settlement  of  our  present  plan  of  liberty.  '1  here  was  a  more  ancient 
f  finstitulion,  where,  though  the  people  hart  perhaps  less  iitierty  than  under 
the  'ludors,  yet  the  kioc  had  also  less  authority  ;  the  power  of  the  barons 
>  great  check  upon  him,  and  exercised  with  ^'reat  tyranny  over  ttiem. 


and  it  was  not  natural  for  her  to  find  fault  with  a  form  of 
government  by  which  she  herself  was  invested  with  such 
unlimited  authority.  In  the  particular  exertions  of  power 
the  question  ought  never  to  lie  forgotten,  W/iat  is  liest  f 
Hut  in  the  genital  distribution  of  power  among  the 
several  members  of  a  constitution,  there  can  seldom  be 
admitted  any  other  question  than  U  liat  isestublished?  I'evv 
examples  occur  of  iirinces  who  have  willingly  resigned 
their  power :  none  of  those  who  have,  without  struggle 
and  reluctance,  allowed  It  to  be  extorted  from  them.  If 
any  other  rule  than  establislied  pratice  be  followed,  factions 
and  dissensions  must  multiply  without  end  :  and  thpugh 
many  constitutions,  and  none  more  than  the  British,  have 
been  improved  even  by  violent  innovations,  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  those  patriots  to  whom  the  nation  has  been 
indebted  for  its  privileges,  ought  to  be  given  with  some 
reserve,  and  surely  without  the  least  rancour,  against  those 
who  adhered  to  the  ancient  constitution.* 

In  order  to  understand  the  ancient  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, there  is  not  a  period  which  deserves  more  to  be 
studied  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  prerogatives  of 
this  princess  were  scarcely  ever  disputed,  and  she  therefore 
employed  them  without  scruple :  her  imperious  temper,  a 
circumstance  in  which  she  went  far  beyom!  her  successors, 
rendered  her  exertions  of  power  violent  and  frequent,  and 
discovered  the  full  extent  of  her  authority:  the  great 
popularity  which  she  enjoyed  proves  that  she  did  not 
infringe  any  cstahlishal  liberties  of  the  people :  there 
remains  evidence  sufhcient  to  ascertain  the  most  noted 
acts  of  her  administration :  and  though  that  evidence 
must  be  drawn  from  a  source  wide  of  the  ordinary  his- 
torians, it  becomes  only  the  more  authentic  on  that  account, 
and  serves  as  a  stronger  proof  that  her  particular  exertions 
of  power  were  conceived  to  be  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
course  of  administration,  since  they  were  not  thought  re- 
markable enough  to  be  recorded  even  by  contemporary 
writers.  If  there  was  any  dift'erence  in  this  particular,  the 
people  in  former  reigns  seem  rather  to  have  been  more 
submissive  than  even  during  the  age  of  Ellz.abeth  :''  it  may 
not  here  be  improper  to  recount  some  of  the  ancient  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  and  lay  open  the  sources  of  that 
great  power  which  the  English  moiiarchs  formerly  enjoyed. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  established  instru- 
ments of  power,  was  the  court  of  star-chamber,  which 
possessed  an  unlimited  discretionary  authority  of  fining, 
imprisoning,  and  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  and 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  sorts  of  offences,  con- 
tempts, and  disorders  that  lay  not  within  reach  of  the 
common  law.  The  members  of  this  court  consisted  of 
the  privy  council  and  the  judges,  men,  who  all  of  them 
enjoyed  their  oflSces  during  pleasure  :  and  when  the  prince 
himself  w.ts  present,  he  was  tlie  sole  judge,  and  all  the 
others  could  only  interpose  with  their  advice.  There 
needed  but  this  one  court  in  any  government  to  put  an  end 
to  all  regular,  legal,  and  exact  plans  of  liberty :  for  who 
durst  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  crown  and  ministry, 
or  aspire  to  the  character  of  being  a  patron  of  freedom, 
while  exposed  to  so  arbitrary  a  jurisdiction  ?  I  much 
question  whether  any  of  the  absolute  monarchies  in 
Europe  contain  at  present  so  dlegal  and  despotic  a  tribunal. 

The  court  of  high  commission  was  another  jurisdiction 
still  more  terrible ;  both  because  the  crime  of  heresy,  of 
which  it  took  cognizance,  was  more  undefinable  than  any 
civil  oflence,  and  because  its  methods  of  inquisition,  and 
of  administering  oaths,  were  more  contrary  to  all  the  most 
simple  ideas  of  justice  and  equity.  The  fines  and  im- 
prisonments imposed  by  this  court  were  frequent :  the  • 
deprivations  and  suspensions  of  the  clergy  for  noncon- 
formity were  also  numerous,  and  comprehended  at  one 
time  the  third  of  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  England."^  The 
queen,  m  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  said 
expressly,  that  she  was  resolved,  "  Ihat  no  man  should  be 


ml  the  power  of  the  Bovernment,  durinft  the  reicn  of  an  able 
I  <>t  wholly  in  the  kin(r.  The  Knelish  constituUon,  like  all 
' '     '    :>  state  of  continual  fluctuation. 

I  i.t  the  state  of  the  realm,  drawn  by  Secretary  Cecil,  in 
■  passage  ;  '*  'Jben  fnlloweth  the  decay  of  ohpdience  in 
.  1m'  (i  heiiif^  compared  with  the  fearfuln  '         '       '  ~~ 
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and   considerate   person,   to   behold   the  desperation   of 
tiaynes.  p.  5S0.    A^^\n,  p.  S88. 
c  Neal.vol.  i.  p,479. 
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suffered  to  decline,  either  on  ilie  U-ft,  or  on  t'nc  rij;)it  hand, 
from  the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and  by  her  laws 
and  injunctions."'' 

But  martial  law  went  beyond  even  these  two  courts  in 
a  prompt,  and  arbitrary,  and  violent  method  of  decision. 
Whcnevur  there  was  any  insurrection  or  public  disorder, 
the  crown  employed  martial  law  ;  and  it  was,  during  that 
time,  exercised  not  only  over  the  soldiers,  but  over  the 
whole  people  :  any  one  mipht  be  jiunislied  as  a  rebel,  or 
an  aider  and  abettor  of  rebellion,  whom  the  provost-mar- 
tial, or  lieutinant  of  a  county,  or  their  deputies,  pleased  to 
suspect.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  the  trial  at  common  law, 
granted  to  tlie  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  fellow-conspirators, 
was  a  favour;  for  that  the  case  would  have  borne  and  re- 
quired the  seventy  of  martial  law.»  We  have  seen  instances 
of  its  being  employed  by  Queen  Mary  in  defence  of  ortlio- 
doxy.  There  remains  a  letter  of  Queen  Elizabelli's  to  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  after  the  suppression  of  the  northern  re- 
bellion, in  which  she  sharply  reproves  him  because  she 
had  not  heard  of  his  having  executed  any  crimmals  by 
martial  law ;  f  though  it  is  probable  that  near  eight  hun- 
dred persons  suffered,  one  way  or  other,  on  account  of  that 
slight  insurrection.  But  the  kings  of  England  did  not 
always  limit  the  exercise  of  this  law  to  times  of  civil  war 
and  disorder.  In  1552,  when  there  was  no  rebellion  or 
insurrection.  King  Edward  granted  a  commission  of  mar- 
tial law ;  and  empowered  the  commissioners  to  execute  it, 
as  should  be  thought  hy  their  dkcretions  most  necessaryS 
Queen  Elizabeth  too  was  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  this 
law.  In  1573,  one  Peter  Burcliet,  a  puritan,  being  per- 
suaded that  it  was  meritorious  tokdl  such  as  opposed  the 
trutli  of  the  gospel,  ran  into  the  streets,  and  wounded 
Hawkins,  the  famous  sea-captain,  whom  he  took  for  Hat- 
ton,  the  queen's  favourite.  The  queen  was  so  incensed, 
that  she  ordered  him  to  be  punished  instantly  by  martial 
law ;  but  upon  tlie  remonstrance  of  some  prudent  coun- 
sellors, who  told  her  that  this  law  was  usually  confined  to 
turbulent  times,  she  recalled  her  order,  and  delivered  over 
Burchet  to  the  common  law.h  But  she  continued  not 
always  so  reserved  in  executing  this  authority.  There  re- 
mains a  proclamation  of  hers,  in  which  she  orders  martial 
law  to  be  used  against  all  such  as  import  bulls,  or  even 
forbidden  books  and  pamphlets,  from  abroad  ;'  and  pro- 
hibits tJie  questioning  of  the  lieutenants,  or  their  deputies, 
for  their  arbitrai'y  punishment  of  such  offenders,  any  law 
or  statute  to  the  contrary  in  am/wise  notwithstandinf^.  We 
have  another  act  of  hers  still  more  extraordinary.  The 
streets  of  London  were  much  infested  with  idle  vagabonds 
and  riotous  persons.  The  lord  mayor  had  endeavoured  to 
repress  this  disorder :  the  star-chamber  had  exerted  its 
authority  and  inflicted  punishment  on  these  rioters :  but 
the  queen,  finding  those  remedies  ineffectual,  revived  mar- 
tial law,  and  gave  Sir  Thomas  Wilford  a  commission  of 
provost-martial :  "  Granting  hmi  authority,  and  command- 
ing him,  upon  signification,  given  by  the  justices  of  peace 
in  London  or  the  neighbouring  counties,  of  such  oftenders 
worthy  to  be  speedily  executed  by  martial  law,  to  attach 
and  take  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
justices,  according  to  justice  of  martial  law,  to  execute 
them  upon  the  gallows  or  gibbet  openly,  or  near  to  such 
place  where  the  said  rebellious  and  incorrigible  offenders 
shall  be  found  to  have  committed  the  said  great  offences."'' 
I  suppose  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  produce  an  instance  of 
such  an  act  of  authority  in  any  place  nearer  than  Muscovy. 
The  patent  of  high  constable,  granted  to  Earl  Rivers,  by 
Edward  IV.,  proves  the  nature  of  the  office.  The  powers 
are  unlimited,  perpetual,  and  remain  in  force  during  peace 
as  well  as  duringwar  and  rebellion.  Tlie  parliament  in  Ed- 
ward the  Vl.th's  reign,  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  constable  and  raartial's  court  to  be  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.' 

The  star-chamber,   and  high  commission,  and   court- 
martial,  though  arbitrary  jurisdictions,  had  still  some  pre- 

<i  Miirden.  p.  183. 

f  Vol.  iv.  j>.  510. 
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tence  of  a  trial,  at  least  of  a  sentence ;  but  there  was  a 
grievous  punishment  very  generally  inflicted  in  that  age, 
without  any  other  authority  than  the  warrant  of  a  secretary 
of  state,  or'of  the  privy  council ; '"  and  that  was  imprison- 
ment in  any  jail,  and  during  any  time,  that  the  ministers 
should  diink  proper.  In  suspicious  times,  all  the  jails 
were  full  of  prisoners  of  state ;  and  these  unhappy  victims 
of  public  jealousy  were  sometimes  thrown  into  dungeons, 
and  loaded  with  irons,  and  treated  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  without  their  being  able  to  obtain  any  remedy 
from  law. 

This  practice  was  an  indirect  way  of  employing  torture  : 
but  the  rack  itself,  though  not  admitted  in  the  ordinary 
execution  of  justice,"  was  frequently  used,  upon  any  sus- 
picion, by  authority  of  a  warrant  from  a  secretary,  or  the 
privy  council.  Even  the  council  in  the  marshes  of  Wales 
wasempowered,  by  their  very  commission,  to  make  use 
of  torture  whenever  they  thought  proper."  There  cannot 
be  a  stronger  proof  how  lightly  the  rack  was  eniployed, 
than  the  following  story  told  by  Lord  Bacon.  We  shall 
give  it  in  his  own  words:  "The  queen  was  mightily  in- 
censed against  Haywarde,  on  account  of  a  hook  he  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Essex,  being  a  story  of  the  first  year  of 
Henry  IV. ;  thinking  it  a  seditious  prelude,  to  put  into  the 
people's  heads  boldness  and  faction  :  P  she  said,  she  had 
an  opinion  that  there  was  treason  in  it,  and  asked  me,  if  I 
could  not  find  any  places  in  it,  that  might  be  drawn  within 
the  case  of  treason  f  Whereto  I  answered.  For  treason,  sure 
I  found  none  ;  but  for  felony  very  many  :  and  when  her 
majesty  hastily  asked  me.  Wherein  ?  I  told  her,  the  authoi 
had  committed  very  apparent  theft:  for  he  had  taken  most 
of  the  sentences  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  translated  them 
into  English,  and  put  them  into  his  text.  And  another 
time,  when  the  queen  could  not  be  persuaded  that  it  was 
his  writing  whose  name  was  to  it,  but  that  it  lipd  some 
more  mischievous  author,  and  said,  with  great  indignation, 
that  she  would  have  him  racked,  to  produce  his  author ;  I 
replied,  Nay,  madam,  he  is  a  doctor,  never  rack  his  per- 
son, but  rack  his  style :  let  him  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined  to  continue  the  story 
where  it  breaketh  off,  and  I  will  undertake,  by  collating 
the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the  author  or  no."i 
Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  Bacon's  humanity,  or  rather  his 
wit,  this  author,  a  man  of  letters,  had  been  put  to  the  rack, 
for  a  most  innocent  performance.  His  real  offence  was, 
his  dedicating  a.  book  to  that  munificent  patron  of  the 
learned,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  a  time  when  tliis  nobleman 
lay  under  her  majesty's  displeasure. 

The  queen's  menace,  of  trying  and  punishing  Haywarde 
for  treason,  could  easily  have  been  executed,  let  this  book 
have  been  ever  so  innocent.  While  so  many  terrors  hung 
over  the  people,  no  jury  durst  have  acquitted  a  man,  when 
the  court  was  resolved  to  have  him  condemned.  The 
practice,  also,  of  not  confronting  witnesses  with  the  pri- 
soner, gave  the  crown  lawyers  all  imaginable  advantage 
against  him.  And,  indeed,  there  scarcely  occurs  an  in- 
stance, during  all  these  reigns,  that  the  sovereign  or  the 
ministers  were  ever  disappointed  in  the  issue  of  a  prose- 
cution. Timid  juries,  and  judges  who  held  their  offices 
during  pleasure,  never  failed  to  second  all  the  views  of 
the  crown.  And  as  the  praclice  was  anciently  common, 
of  fining,  imprisoning,  or  otherwise  punishing  the  jurors, 
merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  finding  a  verdict 
contrary  to  the  direction  of  these  dependent  judges ;  it  is 
obvious  that  juries  were  then  no  manner  of  security  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  power  of  pressing,  both  for  sea  and  land  service, 
and  obliging  any  person  to  accept  of  any  office,  however 
mean  or  unfit  for  him,  was  another  prerogative  totally  in- 
compatible with  freedom.  Osborne  gives  the  following 
account  of  Elizabeth's  method  of  employing  this  preroga- 
tive. "  In  case  she  found  any  likely  to  interrupt  her 
occasions,"  says  he,  "  she  did  seasonably  prevent  him,  by 


.  VI.  cap.  20.     See  Sir  .lohn  Davis's  QoestioD  cOQceilliDg  In 
positions,  p.  9. 
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m  In  1588,  the  lord  mayor  committed  severa 
they  refused  to  pay  the  loan  demanded  of  them 
n  Harnson,  book  ii.  chap.  II. 
o  Haynes,  p.  196.    See.  furtlier,  la  Bodcne, 
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p  To  our  apprehension.  Hay  warde's  book  seems  rather  to  have  a  contrary 
tendency.  lor  he  has  there  preserved  the  famous  speech  of  the  Bishopof 
Carlisle,  which  contains,  in  the  most  express  terms,  the  doctrine  tif  passive 
obedience.  But  Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  ditlicult  to  please  on  this  head. 

q  Cabbala,  p.  81. 
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a  chargeable  employment  abroad,  or  putting  him  upon 
some  service  at  home,  which  she  knew  least  grateful  to 
the  people :  contrary  to  a  false  maxim,  since  practised 
with  far  worse  success,  by  such  princes  as  thought  it  bet- 
ter husbandry  to  buy  oft'  enemies  than  reward  friends."' 
Tlie  practice  with  which  Osborne  reproaclies  tlie  two 
mimediate  successors  of  Elizabetli,  proceeded  partly  from 
the  extreme  difticulty  of  their  situation,  partly  from  the 
jieater  lenity  of  their  disposition.  The  power  of  pressing, 
as  may  naturally  be  imagined,  was  often  abused,  in  other 
res[»ects,  by  men  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  officers  often  ex- 
acted money  for  freeini;  persons  Irom  the  service.* 

The  government  of  Eni;land,  during  that  age,  however 
difterent  in  other  particulars,  bore,  in  this  respect,  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  Turkey  at  present :  the  sovereign 
possessed  every  power,  except  that  of  imposing  taxes  : 
and  in  both  countries  this  limitation,  unsupported  by 
other  privileges,  appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the  people. 
In  Turkey,  it  obliges  the  sultan  to  permit  the  extortion  of 
the  bashaws  and  governors  of  provinces,  from  whom  he 
afterwards  squeezes  presents,  or  takes  forfeitures  :  in  Eng- 
land, it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect  monopolies,  and  grant 
patents  for  exclusive  trade  :  an  invention  so  pernicious, 
that  had  she  gone  on  during  a  track  of  years  at  her  own 
rate,  England,  the  seat  of  riches,  and  arts,  and  commerce, 
would  have  contained  at  present  as  little  industry  as 
Morocco,  or  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

We  may  further  observe,  that  this  valuable  privilege, 
valuable  only  because  it  proved  afterwards  the  means  by 
which  the  parliament  extorted  all  their  other  privileges, 
was  very  much  encroached  on,  in  an  indirect  manner, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  of  her  predeces- 
sors. She  often  exacted  loans  from  her  people ;  an  arbi- 
trary and  unequal  kind  of  imposition,  and  which  individu- 
als felt  severely :  for  though  the  money  had  been  regularly 
repayed,  which  was  seldom  the  case,'  it  lay  in  the  prince's 
hands  without  interest,  which  was  a  sensible  loss  to  the 
persons  fiom  whom  the  money  was  borrowed." 

Tliere  remains  a  proposal,  made  by  Lord  Burleigh,  for 
levying  a  general  loan  on  the  people,  equivalent  to  a  sub- 
sidy ;"  a  scheme  which  would  have  laid  the  burden  more 
equally,  but  which  was,  in  difTerent  words,  a  taxation  im- 
posed without  consent  of  parliament.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  scheme  thus  proposed,  without  any  visible  neces- 
sitv,  by  that  wise  minister,  is  the  very  same  which  Henry 
VIII.  executed,  and  which  Charles  I.,  enraged  by  ill 
usage  from  his  parliament,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest 
difficulties,  put  afterwards  in  practice,  to  the  great  discon- 
tent of  the  nation. 

The  demand  of  benevolence  was  another  invention  of 
that  age  for  taxing  the  people.  This  practice  was  so  little 
conceived  to  be  irregular,  that  the  Commons,  in  1585, 
offered  the  queen  a  benevolence;  which  she  very  gene- 
rously refused,  as  having  no  occasion  at  that  time  for 
money."  Queen  Mary  also,  by  an  order  of  council,  in- 
creased the  customs  in  some  branches ;  and  her  sister 
imitated  the  example.?  There  was  a  species  of  ship 
money  imposed  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  :  the 
several  jiorls  were  required  to  equip  a  certain  number  of 
vessels  at  their  own  charge  ;  and  such  was  the  alacrity  of 
the  people  for  the  public  defence,  that  some  of  the  ports, 
particularly  London,  sent  double  the  number  demanded 
of  them.^  When  any  levies  were  made  for  Ireland,  France, 
or  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  obliged  the  counties  to 
levy  the  soldiers,  to  arm  and  clothe  them,  and  carry  them 
to  the  sea-ports  at  their  own  charge.  New-years  gifts 
were  at  that  time  expected  from  the  nobility,  and  from  the 
more  considerable  gentry.". 

Purveyance  and  pre-emption  were  also  methods  of 
taxation,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive.  The  whole 
kingdom  sensibly  felt  the  burden  of  those  impositions ; 
and  it  was  regarded  as  a.  great  privilege  conferred  on  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  to  prohibit  the  purveyors  from  taking 
any  commodities  within  five  miles  of  these  universities. 

r  Pase  .192.  s  Murden,  p.  181. 

t  Brtcon,  vol.  iv.  p.  36?. 

u  In  the  second  of  RicharH  II.  it  was  enacted.  That  in  loans,  which  the 
king  shall  require  of  his  suhjects  u|>nn  letters  of  privy  seal,  such  as  have 
rettoTiabU  excuse  of  not  lenninir,  muy  there  be  receiveil  witliout  further 
summons,  travail,  or  sriel.  See  Cotton'.s  Abride.  p.  170.  By  this  law. 
the  kiiiii's  pr^-i-nzative  of  exarting  loans  was  ratified  ;  and  what  ought  to 
t>e  deemed  a  rcatonalile  excuse,  was  still  left  in  his  own  hreast  to  delerniine. 


Tlie  queen  victualled  her  navy  by  means  of  this  preroga- 
tive, during  the  first  years  of  her  reign.'' 

Wardship  was  the  most  regular  and  legal  of  all  these 
impositions  by  prerogative  :  vet  was  it  a  great  badge  of 
slavery  and  oppression  to  all  the  considerable  families. 
When  an  estate  devolved  lo  a  female,  the  sovereign  obliged 
her  to  marry  any  one  he  pleased  :  whether  the  heir  were 
male  or  female,  the  crown  enjoyed  the  whole  profit  of  the 
estate  during  the  minority.  The  giving  of  a  rich  wardship 
was  a  usual  method  of  re%varding  a  courtier  or  favourite. 
The  inventions  were  endless  which  arbitrary  power 
might  employ  for  the  extorting  of  money,  while  the  people 
imagined  that  their  property  was  secured  by  the  crown's 
being  debarred  from  imposing  taxes.  Strype  has  pre- 
served a  speech  of  Lord  Burleigh  to  the  queen  and  coun- 
cil, in  which  are  contained  some  particulars  not  a  little 
extraordinary.'^  Burleigh  proposes  that  she  should  erect 
a  court  for  the  correction  of  all  abuses,  and  should  confer 
on  the  commissioners  a  general  inquisitorial  power  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  sets  before  Jier  the  example  of 
her  wise  grandfather  Henry  VII.  who,  by  such  methtjds, 
extremely  augmented  his  revenue ;  and  he  recommends 
that  this  new  court  should  proceed,"  as  well  by  the  direc- 
tion and  ordinary  course  of  the  laws,  as  by  virtue  of  her 
majesty's  supreme  regiment  and  nbsolute  power  from 
whence  law  proceeded."  In  a  word,  he  expects  from  this 
institution  greater  accession  to  the  royal  treasure  than 
Henry  VIII.  derived  from  the  abolition  of  the  abbeys, 
and  all  the  forfeitures  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  This 
project  of  Lord  Burleigh's  needs  not,  I  think,  any  com- 
ment. A  form  of  government  must  be  very  arbitrary  in- 
deed, where  a  wise  and  good  minister  could  make  such  a 
proposal  to  the  sovereign. 

Embargoes  on  merchandise  was  another  engine  of  royal 
power,  by  which  the  English  princes  were  able  to  extort 
money  from  the  people.  We  have  seen  instances  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  Elizabeth,  before  her  coronation,  issued 
an  order  to  the  custom-house,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all 
crimson  silks  which  should  be  imported,  till  the  court 
were  first  supplied.''  She  expected,  no  doubt,  a  good 
penny-worth  ft-om  the  merchants  while  they  lay  under 
this  restraint. 

The  parliament  pretended  to  the  right  of  enacting  laws, 
as  well  as  of  granting  subsidies  ;  but  this  privilege  was, 
during  that  age,  still  more  insignificant  than  the  otlier. 
Queen  Elizabeth  expressly  prohibited  them  from  meddling 
either  with  state  matters  or  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  and  she 
openly  sent  the  members  to  prison  who  dared  to  transgress 
her  imperial  edict  in  these  particulars.  There  passed  few 
sessions  of  parliament  during  her  reign  where  there  occur 
not  instances  of  this  arbitrary  conduct. 

But  the  legislative  power  of  the  parliament  was  a  mere 
fallacy  ;  while  the  sovereign  was  universallv  acknowledged 
to  possess  a  dispensing  power,  by  which  all  the  laws  could 
be  invalidated,  and  rendered  of  no  effect.  The  exercise  of 
this  power  was  also  an  indirect  method  practised  for 
erecting  monopolies.  Where  the  statutes  laid  any  branch 
of  manufacture  under  restrictions,  the  sovereign,  by  ex- 
empting one  person  from  the  law<,  gave  him  in  eflTect  the 
monopoly  of  that  commodity."  There  was  no  grievance 
at  that  time  more  univei-sally  complained  of,  than  the  fre- 
quent dispensing  with  the  penal  laws.^ 

But  in  reality  the  crown  possessed  the  full  legislative 
power  by  means  of  proclamations,  which  might  affect  any 
matter,  even  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  the 
star-chamber  took  care  to  see  more  rigorously  executed 
than  the  laws  themselves.  The  motives  for  these  procla- 
mations were  sometimes  frivolous  and  even  ridiculous. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  taken  oflence  at  the  smell  of  woad  ; 
and  she  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  any  one  firom  culti- 
vating that  useful  plant.!^  She  was  also  pleased  to  take 
offence  at  the  long  swonls  and  high  ruffs  then  in  fashion  : 
she  sent  about  her  officers  to  break  every  man's  sword, 
and  clip  every  man's  ruft',  which  was  beyond  a  certain 
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dimension.''  This  practice  resembles  the  method  employed 
bj  the  great  Czar  Peter  to  make  his  subjects  change  their 
garb. 

The  queen's  prohibition  of  the  propliesi/inf^s,  or  the  as- 
semblies, instituted  for  fanatical  ])rayers  and  conferences, 
was  founded  on  a  better  reason  ;  but  shows  still  the  un- 
limited extent  of  her  prerogative.  Any  number  of  persons 
could  not  meet  together  in  order  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
and  confer  about  religion,  though  in  ever  so  orthodox  a 
manner,  without  her  permission. 

There  were  many  other  branches  of  prerogative  incom- 
patible with  an  exact  or  regular  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
None  of  the  nobility  could  marry  without  permission 
from  the  sovereign.  The  queen  detained  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  long  in  prison,  because  he  privately  married 
the  Earl  of  Essex's  cousin.'  No  man  could  travel  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  prince.  Sir  William  Evers  under- 
went a  severe  persecution  because  he  had  presumed  to  pay 
a  private  visit  to  the  Kin^  of  Scots.'<  The  sovereign  even 
assumed  a  supreme  and  uncontrolled  authority  over  all 
foreign  trade  ;  and  neither  allowed  any  iieison  to  enter  or 
depart  the  kingdom,  nor  any  commodity  to  be  imported 
or  exported  without  his  consent.' 

The  parliament,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  queen,  praised 
her  tor  not  imitating  the  practice  usual  among  her  prede- 
ces.sors,  of  stopping  the  course  of  justice  by  particular 
warrants.""  There  could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  abuse, 
nor  a  stronger  mark  of  arbitrary  power  ;  and  the  queen  in 
refraining  from  it  was  very  laudable.  But  she  was  by  no 
means  constant  in  this  reserve.  There  remain  in  the  pub- 
lic records  some  warrants  of  hers,  for  exempting  ]iaiticu- 
lar  persons  from  all  lawsuits  and  prosecutions ;"  and  these 
warrants,  she  says,  she  grants  from  her  royal  prerogative, 
which  she  will  not  allow  to  be  disputed. 

It  was  very  usual  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  pro- 
bably in  all  the  precedins;  reigns,  for  noblemen  or  pri\y- 
counsellors  to  commit  to  prison  any  one  who  had  happened 
to  displease  them,  by  suing  for  his' just  debts ;  and  the  un- 
happy person,  though  he  gained  his  cause  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  was  commonly  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pioperty 
in  order  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Some  likewise,  who  h^d 
been  delivered  from  prison  by  the  judges,  were  again 
committed  to  custody  in  secret  places,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  relief;  and  even  the  officers  and  Ser- 
jeants of  the  courts  of  law  were  punished  for  executing  the 
writs  in  favour  of  these  persons.  Nay,  it  was  usual  to  send 
for  people  by  pursuivants,  a  kind  of  harpies,  who  then 
attended  the  orders  of  the  council  and  high  commission  ; 
and  they  were  brought  up  to  London,  and  constrained  by 
imprisonment,  not  only  to  withdraw  their  lawful  suits, 
but  also  to  pay  the  pursuivants  great  sums  of  money. 
The  judges,  in  the  34th  of  the  queen,  complain  to  her 
majesty  of  the  frequency  of  this  practice.  It  is  probable 
that  so  egregious  a  tyranny  was  carried  no  further  down 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabetih  ;  since  the  jiarliament,  who 
presented  the  petition  of  right,  found  no  later  instances  of 
It."  And  even  these  very  judges  of  Elizabeth,  who  thus 
protect  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  ex- 
pressly allow,  that  a  person  corrimitted  by  special  com- 
mand of  the  queen  is  not  bailable. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  in  such  a  government  no  jus- 
tice could  by  course  of  law  be  obtained  of  the  sovereign, 
unless  he  were  willing  to  allow  it.  In  the  naval  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  Raleigh  and  Frobisher  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1592,  a  very  rich  carrack  was  taken, 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  queen's  share 
ui  the  adventure  was  only  a  tenth,  but  as  the  prize  was  so 
great,  and  exceeded  so  much  the  expectation  of  all  tlie 
adventurers,  she  was  determined  not  to  rest  contented 
with  her  share.  Raleigh  humbly  and  earnestly  begffed 
her  to  accept  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  lieu  of  all 
demands,  or  rather  extortions;  and  say.s,  that  the  present 
which  the  proprietors  were  willing  to  "make  her,  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds,  was  the  greatest  that  prince  ever  re- 
ceived from  a  subject.'" 
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But  it  is  no  wonder  the  queen  in  lier  administration 
should  pay  so  little  regard  to  liberty  ;  while  the  parliament 
itself  in  enacting  laws  was  entirely  negligent  of  it.  The 
persecuting  statutes  which  they  passed  against  papists  and 
puritans  are  extremely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  freedom  ; 
and,  by  exposing  such  multitudes  to  the  tyranny  of  priests 
and  bigots,  accustomed  the  people  to  the  most  disgraceful 
subjection.  Their  conferring  an  unlimited  supremacy  on 
the  queen,  or,  what  is  worse,  acknowledging  her  inlierent 
right  to  it,  was  another  ]iroof  of  their  voluntary  servitude. 

The  law  of  the  23d  of  her  reign,  making  seditious  words 
against  the  queen  capital,  is  also  a  very  tyrannical  statute ; 
and  a  use  no  less  tyrannical  was  sometimes  made  of  it. 
The  case  of  Udal,  a  puritanical  clergyman,  seems  singular 
even  in  those  arbitrary  times.  This  man  had  published  a 
book  called  a  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  in  which  he 
inveighed  against  the  government  of  bishojis ;  and  though 
he  had  careiuUv  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  name,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  upon  suspicion,  and  brought  to  a  trial 
for  this  offence.  It  was  pretended,  that  the  bishops  v^ere 
part  of  the  queen's  political  body ;  and  to  speak  against 
them  was  reallv  to  attack  her,  and  was  therefore  felony  by 
the  statute.  This  was  not  the  only  iniquity  to  wliich 
Udal  was  exposed.  The  judges  would  not  allow  the  jury 
to  determine  any  thing  but  the  fact,  whether  Udal  had 
written  the  book  or  not,  without  examining  his  intention 
or  the  import  of  the  words.  In  order  to  jirove  the  fact, 
the  crown  lawyers  did  not  produce  a  single  witness  to  the 
court :  they  only  read  the  testimony  of  two  persons  ab- 
sent, one  of  whom  said,  that  Udal  had  told  nim  he  was 
the  author ;  another,  that  a  friend  of  Udal's  had  said  so. 
They  would  not  allow  Udal  to  produce  an  exculpatory 
evidence ;  which  they  said  was  never  to  be  permitted 
against  the  crown.i  And  they  tendered  him  an  oath,  by 
which  he  was  required  to  depose,  that  he  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  ;  and  his  refusal  to  make  that  deposition 
was  employed  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  guilt.  It  is 
almost  neeclless  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  these  multi- 
plied iniquities,  a  verdict  of  death  was  given  by  the  jury 
against  Udal :  for,  as  the  queen  was  extremely  bent  upon 
his  prosecution,  it  was  impossible  he  could  escape.''  He 
died  in  prison  before  execution  of  the  sentence. 

The  case  of  Penry  was,  if  possible,  still  harder.  Tliis 
man  was  a  zealous  puritan,  or  rather  a  Brownist,  a  small 
sect  which  afterwards  increased,  and  received  the  name  of 
Independents.  He  had  written  against  the  hierarchy  seve- 
ral tracts,  such  as  Martin  Marprelate,  Tfieses  Marihuana, 
and  other  compositions,  full  of  low  scurrility  and  petulant 
satire.  After  concealing  himself  for  some  years,  he  was 
seized  ;  and,  as  the  statute  against  seditious  words  re- 
quired that  the  criminal  should  be  tried  within  a  year 
after  committing  the  offence,  he  could  not  be  indicted  for 
his  printed  books.  He  was  therefore  tried  for  some  papers 
found  in  his  pocket,  as  if  he  had  thereby  scattered  sedi- 
tion." It  was  also  imputed  to  him,  by  the  Lord-keeper, 
Puckering,  that  in  some  of  these  pa|iers,  "  he  had  only 
acknowledged  her  majesty's  royal  power  to  estiililish  laws, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  but  had  avoided  the  usual  terms 
of  making,  enacting,  decreeing!,  and  ordaining  lawi  :  which 
imply,"  says  the  lord-keeper,  "  a  most  absolute  authority."' 
Penry,  for  these  offences,  was  condemned  and  executed. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  most  absolute  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  to  make  use  of  the  lord-keeper's  expression, 
was  established  on  about  twenty  branches  of  jirerogative, 
which  are  now  abolished,  and  which  were,  every  one  of 
them,  totally  imcompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
But  what  insured  more  effectually  the  slavery  of  the  people, 
than  even  these  branches  of  prerogative,  was  the  established 
principles  of  the  times,  which  attributed  to  the  prince 
such  an  unlimited  and  indefeasible  power  as  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  origin  of  all  law,  and  could  be  circum- 
scribed by  none.  Tlie  homilies  published  for  the  use  of 
the  clergy,  and  which  they  were  enjoined  to  read  every 
Sunday  in  all  the  churches",  inculcate  every  where  a  blincl 
and  unlimited  passive  obedience  to  the  prince,  which,  on 

,^,^^^:^ 

Commenlarie; 

r  Sf^teTria 
p-  34:J. 

t  Strype'3  Annals,  vol.  W.  p.  177* 
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no  account,  ami  under  no  pretence,  it  is  ever  lawful  for 
subjects  in  the  smallest  article  to  depart  from  or  infringe. 
Mucli  noise  h;is  been  made  because  some  court  chaplains 
during  the  succeeding  reigns  were  permitted  to  )ireach 
such  doctnnes ;  but  there  is  a  great  difierence  between 
these  sermons,  and  discourses  published  by  authority, 
avowed  by  the  prince  and  council,  and  promulgated  to 
the  whole  nation."  So  thorouglily  were  these  principles 
imbibed  by  the  people,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
het  predecessors,  that  opposition  to  them  was  regarded  as 
the  most  flagrant  sedition,  and  was  not  even  rewarded  by 
that  public  praise  and  approbation  which  can  alone  sup- 
))ort  men  under  such  dangers  and  difliculties  as  attend 
the  resistance  of  tyrannical  authority."  It  was  only  during 
the  next  generation  that  the  noble  principles  of  liberty 
took  root,  and  spreading  themselves  under  the  shelter  of 
|)uritanical  absurdities,  became  fashionable  among  the 
people. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  advantage  usually 
ascribed  to  absolute  monarchy,  a  greater  regularity  of 
police,  and  a  more  strict  execution  fcf  the  laws,  did  not 
attend  the  former  English  government,  though  in  many 
respects  it  fell  under  that  denomination.  A  demonstra- 
tion of  this  truth  is  contained  in  a  judicious  paper 
which  is  preserved  by  Strype,"  and  which  was  \VTitten  by 
an  eminent  justice  of  peace  of  Somersetshire,  in  the  year 
1596,  near  the  end  of  the  queen's  reign  ;  when  the  au- 
thority of  that  princess  may  be  supposed  to  be  fully  cor- 
roborated by  time,  and  her  maxims  of  government  im- 
proved by  long  practice.  This  paper  contains  an  account 
of  the  disorders  which  then  prevailed  in  the  countv  of 
Somerset.  The  author  says,  that  forty  persons  had  there 
been  executed  in  a  year  for  robberies,  thefts,  and  other 
felonies  ;  thirtv-five  burnt  in  the  hand,  thirty-seven  whip- 
ped, one  hundred  and  eighty-three  discharged  :  that  those 
who  were  discharged  were  most  wicked  and  desperate 
]iersons,  who  never  would  come  to  any  good,  because  tliev 
would  not  work,  and  none  would  take  them  into  service  : 
that,  notmtlistanding  this  great  number  of  indictments, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were 
not  brought  to  a  trial ;  the  greater  number  escaped  cen- 
sure, either  from  the  superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the 
remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the  foolish  lenity  of  the 
people :  that  the  rapines  committed  by  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  wicked,  wanderinj,  idle  people,  were  intolerable 
to  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  a  per- 
petual watch  over  their  sheepfolds,  their  pastures,  their 
woods,  and  their  corn-fields  :  that  the  other  counties  of 
England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somersetshire; 
and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a  worse  :  that  there  was 
at  least  three  or  four  hundred  able-bodied  vagabonds  in 
every  county  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine ;  and  who 
sometimes  met  in  troops  to  the  number  of  sixty  and  com- 
miited  spoil  on  the  inhabitants :  that  if  all  the  felons  of 
this  kind  were  assembled,  they  would  be  able,  if  reduced 
to  good  subjection,  to  give  the  greatest  enemy  her  majestv 
has  a  strong  battle :  and  that  the  magistrates  themselves 
were  intimidated  from  executing  the  laws  upon  them  ; 
and  there  were  instances  of  justices  of  peace,  who,  after 
giving  sentence  against  rogues,  had  interposed  to  stop  the 
execution  of  their  own  sentence,  on  account  of  the  danger 
which  hung  over  them,  from  the  confederates  of  the  felons. 

In  the  year  1575,  the  queen  complained  in  parliament 
of  the  bad  execution  of  the  laws;  and  threatened,  that  if 
the  magistrates  were  not  for  the  future  more  vigilant,  she 

u  Gifford,  a  clerRj-man.  was  suspended  in  the  vear  l.'ia4.  for  preaching 
up  a  limited  obedience  to  the  civil  masi^tr.iir      N,,,l.  ^nl    j.  p.  435. 

w  It  is  remarlcable.  that  in  all  the  hisT<n  i  .,1  i  1 .  \ .  .t  -tuikspeare.  where 
the  mannefs  and  characteis.aud  even  tli-  tr.iiis...  i  u,.  .  r  ilie  several  reigns, 
are  so  exactly  copied,  there  is  scarcely  nn\  in. mioii  m  ,  r.  >/  Itherty  ;  which 
some  pretended  historians  have  i-vafiTi.".!  In  If  tl.<;  ul'j.  rl  of  all  the  ancient 
quarrels,  insurrections,  and  (i\il  ^^.1^^,  i[i  ilie  elahorate  panegyric  of 
Enijland,  contained  iu  the  tr;,L.  Iv  ,1  i;,.l,,,nl  II.,  and  the  detail  of  its 
advantages,  not  a  word  of  its  ri\  il  i  iitiii;fi..n.  ;\5  anywise  ditferenl  fi^m, 
or  superior  to,  that  of  other  F.nro|if.i[i  k]ii;;it.iios  ;  an  omission  wiiich  can- 
not tie  suiiposed  in  any  Knghsh  author  that  wrote  since  the  restoration, 
at  least  since  the  revolution. 

.X  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  290. 

y  I)' Ewes,  p.  2.T4.  I  Ibid.  p.  661— <i64. 

a  We  have  remarked  before,  that  Harrison,  in  lioolt  ti.  chap.  11.  says, 
that  in  the  reisn  of  Menry  VIII.  there  were  hanged  scventv-two  thousand 
thieves  and  roitues;  CAendes  other  maUf actors ; J  l\\\i  ma^es  about  two 
thousand  a  year:  but  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the  same  author  says, 
there  were  only  between  three  and  tourhundreda-yearhaneedtor  theft  and 
robliery  :  so  much  had  the  times  mentled.  Hut  in  our  ase  there  are  not 
forty  a-year  hanged  for  those  crimes  in  all  Engiaud.    Yet  Harrison  com- 


would  intrust  authority  to  indigent  and  needy  persons, 
who  would  find  an  interest  in  a  more  exact  administration 
of  justice.*  It  appears  that  she  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
For  in  the  year  ItiOl  there  were  great  complaints  made 
in  parliament  of  the  rapine  of  justices  of  peace ;  and  a 
member  said  that  this  magistrate  was  an  animal,  who,  for 
half  a  dozen  of  chickens,  would  dispense  with  a  dozen  of 
penal  statutes.^  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  relaxa- 
tion of  government  and  neglect  of  police,  during  a  reign 
of  so  much  vigour  as  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  small  re- 
venue of  the  crown  is  the  most  likely  cause  that  can  be 
assigned.  The  queen  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  interest  a 
great  number  in  assisting  her  to  execute  the  laws." 

On  the  whole,  the  English  have  no  reason,  from  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  to  be  in  love  with  the  picture 
of  absolute  monarchy ;  or  to  prefer  the  unlimited  au- 
thority of  the  prince,  and  his  unbounded  prerogatives,  to 
that  noble  libertv,  that  sweet  equalitv,  and  that  happy 
security,  by  whicli  they  are  at  present  distinguished  above 
all  nations  in  the  universe.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  government  of  that  age  (and  perhaps  it 
may  he  said  with  truth)  is,  that  the  power  of  tne  prince, 
though  really  unlimited,  wai  exercised  after  the  European 
manner,  and  entered  not  into  every  part  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  that  tlie  instances  of  a  high  exerted  prerogative  were 
not  so  frequent  as  to  render  property  sensibly  insecure,  or 
reduce  the  people  to  a  total  servitude;  that  the  freedom 
from  faction,  the  quickness  of  execution,  and  the  promp- 
titude of  those  measures,  which  could  be  taken  for  offence 
or  defence,  made  some  compensation  for  the  want  of  a 
legal  and  determinate  liberty ;  that  as  the  prince  com- 
manded no  mercenary  army,  tliere  was  a  tacit  check  on 
hira  which  maintained  the  government  in  that  medium  to 
which  the  people  had  been  accustomed ;  and  that  this 
situation  of  England,  though  seemingly  it  approached 
nearer,  was  in  reality  more  remote  from,  a  despotic  and 
eastern  monarchy  than  the  present  government  of  that 
kingdom,  where  the  people,  though  guarded  by  multiplied 
laws,  are  totally  naked,  defenceless,  and  disarmed ;  and 
besides  are  not  secured  by  any  middle  power,  or  inde- 
pendent powerful  nobility  interposed  between  them  and 
the  monarch. 

Vt'e  shall  close  the  present  appendix  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  revenues,  the  military  force,  the  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  the  learning  of  England  during  this  period. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  economy  was  remark- 
able; and  in  some  instances  seemed  to  bor-  «'*="fs. 
der  on  avarice.  The  smallest  expense,  if  it  could  possibly 
be  spared,  appeared  considerable  in  her  eyes ;  and  even 
the  charge  of  an  express  during  the  most  delicate  transac- 
tions was  not  below  her  notice.''  She  was  also  attentive 
to  every  profit ;  and  embraced  opportunities  of  gain  which 
may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary.  She  kept,  for  in- 
stance, the  see  of  Ely  vacant  nineteen  years,  in  order  to 
retain  the  revenue  ;<=  and  it  was  usual  with  her,  when  she 
promoted  a  bishop,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pillaging 
the  see  of  some  of  its  manors.''  But  that  in  reality  there 
was  little  or  no  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper,  apjiears  from 
this  circumstance,  that  she  never  amassed  anv  treasure; 
and  even  refused  subsidies  from  the  parliament  when  she 
had  no  present  occasion  for  them.  \et  we  must  not  con- 
clude, from  this  circumstance,  that  her  economy  proceeded 
from  a  tender  concern  for  her  people :  she  loaded  them 
with  monopolies  and  exclusive  patents,  which  are  much 
more  oppressive  than  the  most  heavy  taxes  levied  in  an 

plains  of  the  relaxation  of  the  laws,  that  there  were  so  few  such  rogues 
punished  in  his  time.  Our  vulgar  prejiossession  in  fa\our  of  the  morals 
of  former  and  rude  ages  is  very  absurd  and  ill  grounded.  'I  be  same 
author  says.  chap.  10.  that  there  were  computed  to  be  ten  thousand  "ipsies 
ill  Fngland  ;  a  species  of  banditti  intro<luced  about  ihe  reign  of  llenry 
VII  [.  ;  and  be  adds,  that  there  wilt  be  no  way  of  extirpating  them  by  Ihe 
ordinary  course  of  justice:  the  queen  must  employ  martial  law  against 
.1 —      lu...  1 almost  totally  disappeared  in  England,  and    ^ 


s  of  them  a  few  years 


them.     That  I 

even   in  Scotland.  \ 

ago.    However  arbitrary  the  exercise  of  martial  la 

pears  that  nobody  in  the  age  of  Ellzatieth  eniertaineil  anv  jealousy  of  it. 

b  Birch's  Nepot.  p.  21.  c  Strype,  vol.  iv.  p.  SSI. 

d  Ibid.  p.  215.  There  is  a  curious  letter  of  Ihe  queen's  written  to  a 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  preserved  in  the  register  of  that  see.  It  is  in  these 
words  :  Proud  Prelate,  1  imJer\tand  hou  are  backward  i»  complpiitg  taith 
i/'ivr  agreement  ;  Aitt  I  :rould  kai  e  j/ou  inoie,  that  I,  who  made  Ifou  vhalpon 
tmakc  you,  and  if  yioi  do  not  forthwith  fulfil  pour  engaffement,  itf 


Hod,    I  ,Litl  I 


'ediately  unfrock   you.    J'w 


TH. — The  bishop,  it 
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equal  and  regular  maimer.  The  real  source  of  her  frujal 
conduct  was  derived  from  her  desire  of  independency,  and 
her  care  to  preserve  her  dignity,  wliich  would  have  been 
endangered  had  she  reduced  herself  to  the  necessity  of 
havin;;  frequent  recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies.  In 
consequence  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  engaged  in 
successftd  and  necessary  wars,  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
make  a  continual  dilapidation  of  the  royal  demesnes,''  than 
demand  the  most  moderate  supplies  from  the  Commons. 
As  she  lived  unmarried,  and  had  no  posterity,  she  was 
content  to  serve  her  present  turn,  though  at  the  expense  of 
her  successors;  who,  by  reason  of  this  policy,  joined  to 
other  circumsi-ances,  found  tliemselves,  on  a  sudden,  re- 
duced to  the  most  extreme  indigence. 

The  splendour  of  a  court  ^vas.  during  this  age,  a  great 
part  of  the  public  chaige ;  and  as  Elizabeth  «"as  a  single 
woman,  and  expensive  in  no  kind  of  inagniticence,  except 
clothes,  this  ciicurastance  enabled  her  to  perforin  great 
things  by  her  narrow  revenue.  She  is  said  to  have  paid 
four  millions  of  debt,  left  on  the  crown  by  her  father,  bro- 
ther, and  sister ;  an  incredible  sum  for  that  age.'  The 
States,  at  the  lime  of  her  death,  owed  her  about  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds :  and  the  King  of  France,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.?  Though  that  prince  was 
extremely  frugal,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  was  con- 
tinually amassing  treasure,  the  queen  never  could,  by  the 
most  pressing  importunities,  prevail  on  him  to  make  pav- 
ment  of  those  sums  which  she  had  so  generously  advanced 
him  during  his  greatest  distresses.  One  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns,  and  another  of  fifty  tliousand,  were  all 
she  could  obtain  by  the  strongest  representations  she  could 
make  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  rebellion  in  Ireland 
had  reduced  her.''  The  queen  expended  on  the  wars  with 
Spain,  between  the  years  1589  and  159.3,  the  sum  of  one 
mdlion  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  beside  the  pit- 
tance of  a  double  subsidy,  amounting  to  two  hundreii  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  granted  her  by  parliament."  In 
the  year  1599,  she  spent  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
six  months,  on  the  service  of  Ireland.''  Sir  Rooert  Cecil 
affirmed,  that  in  ten  years  Ireland  cost  her  three  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds.'  She  gave  the  Eurl  of 
Essex  a  present  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  upon  his  de- 
parture for  the  government  of  that  kingdom.""  Lord  liur- 
leigh  computed,  that  the  value  of  the  gifts  conferred  on 
that  favourite  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  a  sum  which,  though  probably  exaggerated,  is 
a  proof  of  her  strong  atfection  towards  him  !  It  wns  a 
common  saying  during  this  reign.  The  tjueen  pays  bounti- 
fuUt),  tlii'iif;fi  shi:  rewards  sparingly  fi 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  queen's  ordinary  re- 
venue, but  it  certainly  fell  much  short  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year."  In  the  year  1590,  she  raised  the  cus- 
toms from  fourteen  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  fifty  thousand, 
and  obliged  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  had  farmed  them,  to 
refund  some  of  his  former  profits.i>  This  improvement  of 
the  revenue  was  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  one  Caermar- 
then ;  and  was  opposed  by  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  \\'al- 
singham  ;  but  the  queen's  perseverance  overcame  all  their 
opposition.  The  great  unaertakings  which  slie  executed 
with  so  narrow  a  revenue,  and  with  such  small  supplies 
from  her  people,  prove  the  misihty  effects  of  wisdom  and 
economy.  She  received  from  the  parliament,  during  the 
course  of  her  whole  reign,  only  twenty  subsidies  and 

e  Hjiner.  torn.  xvi.  p.  141.  D'Ewcs,  p.  151. 457.  525.  609.  Bacoo,  vol. 
IV.  n.  .^3. 

f  D'  Ewes.  p.  473.  T  tljink  it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  account  of  the 
public  debts  Willi  that  given  by  Strype,  txcles.  Mem.  vot.  ii.  p.  3t4,  that 
10  the  year  1553,  the  crown  owed  but  30(1.(100  pounds.  I  own  that  this  last 
turn  appears  a  great  deal  more  likely.  The  whole  revenue  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth would  not  in  ten  years  have  paid  four  millions. 

g  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  M.  h  Idem.  vol.  i.  p.  117.  .395. 

I  D'Ewes,  p.  483.  k  Camden,  p.  167. 

I  Appendix  to  the  Earl  of  Essex's  Apology. 

ni  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  n  Naunton's  Iteealia,  chap.  I. 

o  Franklyn,  in  his  Annals,  p.  9.  savs,  that  the  protit  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
sides wards  and  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  CaAiM  amotatteii  to  ahi.mt  120,000 
fmxds.i  was,  188.197  pounds ;  tlie  crow  n  lands  seem  to  be  comprehended 
in  this  computation. 

p  Camden,  p.  558.  This  account  of  Camden  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  state  of  the  customs  in  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent 
reisD.  as  they  appear  in  the  Journals  of  the  (Commons.  See  Hist,  of  James, 
cliap.  46. 

q  n'Ewes.  p.  6.30. 

r  l.Aid  Salisbury  oompnted  these  supplies  only  at  2.800.000  pounds, 
Joum.  17  Feb.  Id09.    King  James  was  certainly  mistaken  when  he  e>li- 


thirty-nine  fifteenlhs.  I  pretend  not  to  determine  exactly 
the  amount  of  these  siipniies;  because  the  value  of  a  sub- 
sidy was  continually  falling,  and  in  the  end  of  her  reign 
it  amounted  only  to  eighty  thousand  pounds.i  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  supplies  granted  Elizabeth  during  a  reign  of 
fortv-five  years  amounted  to  three  millions,  we  shall  not 
probably  be  much  wide  of  the  truth.'  This  sum  makes 
only  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
a-year ;  and  it  is  surprising,  that  while  the  tiueen's  demands 
were  so  moderate,  and  her  exptnses  so  well  regulated,  she 
sliould  ever  have  found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sup- 
ply from  parliament,  or  be  reduced  to  make  sale  of  the 
crown-lands.  But  such  was  the  extreme,  I  had  almost 
said  absurd,  parsimony  of  the  parliaments  during  that 
period.  They  valued  nothing  in  comparison  of  their 
money.  The  members  had  no  connexion  with  the  court : 
and  the  very  idea  wliich  they  conceived  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  tliem  was,  to  reduce  the  demands  of  the  crown, 
and  to  grant  as  few  supplies  as  possible.  The  crown,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceived  the  parliament  in  no  other  light 
tlian  as  a  means  of  supply.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  a 
merit  to  her  people  of  seldom  summoning  parliaments.' 
No  redress  of  grievances  was  expected  from  these  assem- 
blies :  they  were  supposed  to  meet  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  impose  taxes. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  princes  had 
usually  recourse  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  voluntary 
loans ;  and  their  credit  was  so  low,  that  besides  paying 
the  high  interest  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  city  of  London  join  in  tlie  security. 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  that  great  and  enterprising  merchant, 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  this  reign,  engaged  the  com- 
pany of  merchant  adventurers  to  grant  a  loan  to  the  queen  ; 
and  as  the  money  was  regularly  repaid,  her  credit  by  de- 
grees establislied  itself  in  the  city,  and  she  shook  off  this 
dependence  on  foreigners.' 

In  the  year  1559,  however,  the  queen  employed  Gresham 
to  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  Ant- 
werp, in  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  the  coin,  which  was 
at  that  time  extremely  debased."  She  was  so  impolitic  as 
to  make,  herself,  an  innovation  in  the  coin  ;  by  dividing  a 
pound  of  silver  into  sixty-two  shillings,  instead  of  sixtv, 
the  former  standard.  This  is  the  last  time  that  the  coin 
has  been  tampered  with  in  England. 

Queen  Ehzabeth,  sensible  how  much  the 
defence  of  her  kingdom  depended  on  its  """'"^"e- 
naval  power,  was  desirous  to  encourage  commerce  and 
navigation  :  but  as  her  monopolies  tended  to  extinguish  all 
domestic  industry,  which  is  much  more  valuable  than 
foieien  trade,  and  is  the  foundation  of  it,  the  general  train 
of  her  conduct  was  ill  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  at 
which  she  aimed,  much  less  to  promote  the  riches  of  her 
people.  The  exclusive  companies,  also,  were  an  imme- 
diate check  on  foreign  trade.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
discouragements,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  strongly  bent  on 
naval  enterprises  :  and  besides  the  military  expeditions 
against  the  Spaniards,  many  attempts  were  made  for  new 
discoveries,  and  many  new  branches  of  foreign  commerce 
were  opened  by  the  English.  Sir  JIartin  Frobisher  under- 
took three  fruitless  voyages,  to  discover  the  north-west 
passage  :  Davis,  not  discouraged  by  this  ill  success,  made 
a  new  attempt,  when  he  discovered  the  straits  which  pass 
by  his  name.    In  the  year  ICOO,  the  queen  granted  the 

some  periods  allowed  to  lavish,  in  two  months,  as  great  a  sum  as  was 
granted  by  parliament  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  forty-five  years.  The  ex- 
treme frivolous  object  ofthe  late  war,  and  the  great  importance  of  hers, set 
this  matter  in  still  a  stronger  light.  Money,  too,  we  may  observe,  was  in 
most  particulars  of  the  same  value  in  both  periods:  she  paid  eight-pence 
a-dav  10  every  foot-soldier.  But  our  late  delusions  have  much  exceeded 
any  thing  known  in  history,  not  even  excepting  those  of  the  Crusades.  For 
I  suppose  there  is  no  mathematical,  still  less  an  arithmetical,  demonstration, 
that  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land  was  not  the  road  to  Paradise,  as  there  is, 
that  Uie  endless  increase  of  national  debts  is  the  direct  road  to  national 
ruin.  But  having  now  completely  reached  that  goal,  it  is  needless,  at  pre- 
sent, to  reflect  on  the  past.  It  will  be  found  in  the  present  year,  1776.  that 
all  the  revenues  of  this  island  north  of  Trent,  and  west  ol  Keadins,  are 
mortgaged  or  anticipated  for  ever.  Could  the  small  remainder  be  in  a 
worse  condition,  were  those  provinces  seized  by  Austria  and  Prussia^ 
There  is  only  this  difference,  that  some  event  might  happen  in  Europe  which 
would  oblige  these  great  monarchs  to  disgorge  their  acquisitions.  But  no 
imagination  can  figure  a  situation  wbicii  will  induce  our  cretlitors  b,  re- 
linquish their  claims,  or  the  public  to  seize  their  revenues.  So  egregious 
indeed  has  been  our  folly,  that  we  have  even  lost  all  title  to  compassion  iii 
the  numberless  calamitte-S  that  are  awaiting  us.  ,.     ,   . 

s  Strvpe,  vol.  iv.  p.  124.        t  Stowe's  Survey  of  lonrion,  book  I.  p. 280. 

u  MS.  of  Lord  Rovstoo's  from  the  Paper  Olfice,  p.  295. 
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first  patent  to  the  East  India  company  :  the  stock  of  that 
coniiiany  was  seventy-two  thousand  pounds ;  and  they 
filled  out  four  ships,  under  tlie  command  of  James  Lan- 
caster, for  tliis  new  brancli  of  trade.  The  adventure  was 
successful ;  and  the  ships  returning  with  a  rich  cargo,  en- 
couraged tlie  company  to  continue  the  commerce. 

The  communication  wilji  IMuscovy  had  been  opened  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
Archangel :  but  the  commerce  to  that  country  did  not 
begin  to  be  carried  on  to  a  great  e\teiit  till  about  tlie  year 
1.^60.  The  queen  obtained  from  the  czar  an  exclusive 
patent  to  the  Kniilish  for  the  whole  trade  of  Muscovy  ;" 
and  she  entered  into  a  personal  as  well  as  national  alliance 
with  him.  This  czar  was  named  John  Basilides,  a  furious 
tyrant,  who,  continually  suspecting  the  revolt  of  his  sub- 
jects, stipulated  to  have  a  safe  retreat  and  protection  in 
England.  In  order  the  better  to  insure  this  resource,  he 
purposed  to  marry  an  English  woman ;  and  the  queen  in- 
tended to  have  sent  him"  Lady  Anne  Hastings,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  :  but  when  tlie  lady  was  in- 
formed of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  country,  she  wisely 
declined  purchasing  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  her  ease 
and  safety.^ 

The  English,  encouraged  by  the  privileges  which  they 
had  obtained  from  Basilides,  ventured  further  into  those 
countries  than  any  Europeans  had  formerly  done.  They 
transported  their  goods  along  the  river  Dwina,  in  boats 
made  of  one  entire  tree,  which  they  towed  and  rowed  up 
the  stream  as  far  as  Walogda.  Thence  they  carried  their 
commodities  seven  days'  journey  by  land  to  Yeraslau,  and 
then  down  the  \'olga  to  Astracan.  At  Astracan  they  built 
ships,  crossed  the  Caspian  sea,  and  distributed  their  manu- 
factures into  Persia.  But  this  bold  attempt  met  with  such 
discouragements,  that  it  was  never  renewed  .y 

After  the  death  of  John  Basilides,  his  son  Theodore  re- 
voked tlie  patent  which  the  English  enjoyed  for  a  mono- 
poly of  the  Russian  trade :  when  the  queen  remonstrated 
against  this  inno^'ation,  he  told  her  ministers,  that  princes 
must  carry  an  indifferent  hand,  as  well  between  their  sub- 
jects as  between  foreigners  ;  and  not  convert  trade,  which 
by  the  laws  of  nations  ought  to  be  common  to  all,  into  a 
monopoly  for  the  private  gain  of  a  few.^  So  much  juster 
notions  of  commerce  were  entertained  by  this  barbarian 
than  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  renowned  Queen  Eliza- 
beth !  Theodore,  however,  continued  some  privileges  to 
the  Englisli,  on  account  of  their  being  the  discoverers  of 
the  communication  between  Europe  and  his  country. 

The  trade  to  Turkey  commenced  about  the  year  1583  ; 
and  that  commerce  was  immediately  confined  to  a  com- 
pany by  Queen  Elizabetli.  Before  that  time  the  Grand 
Signior  had  always  conceived  England  to  be  a  dependent 
province  of  France  ;i»  but,  having  heard  of  the  queen's 
power  and  reputation,  he  gave  a  good  reception  to  the 
English,  and  even  granted  them  larger  privileges  than  he 
had  given  to  the  French. 

The  merchants  of  the  Hanse-towrs  complained  loudlv, 
in  the  besrinning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  the  treatment 
which  they  had  received  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and 
Mary.  She  prudently  replied,  that  as  she  would  not  in- 
novate any  thing,  she  would  still  protect  them  in  the  im- 
munities and  privileges  of  which  she  found  them  possessed. 
This  answer  not  contenting  them,  their  commerce  was  soon 
after  sus|iended  for  a  time,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
English  merchants,  who  tried  what  they  could  themselves 

w  Cainiien,  p.  408.                  x  Ibid,  p  49."1.  y  Ibid.  p.  418. 
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and  nut  without  ereat  cause,  silh  by  their  means  tier  < 
quiet,  and  sundry  foreign  enemies  put  back,  which  othei'v 
us.    After  speaking  of  Che  merchant  ihips,  viltick  he  taj/s  a 


'oviii  esti- 


'  eii/ktesn  Imndred,  he  ctmiinwe  :  1  add  therefore,  to 


effect  for  promoting  their  commerce.  Tliey  took  the  whole 
trade  into  their  own  hands  ;  and,  their  returns  proving  suc- 
cessful, they  divided  themselves  into  staplers  and  merchant- 
adventurers  ;  the  former  residing  constantly  at  one  place, 
the  latter  trying  their  fortunes  in  other  towns  and  states 
abroad  with  cloth  and  other  manufactures.  This  success 
so  enraged  the  Hanse-towns,  that  they  tried  all  the  methods 
which  a  discontented  people  could  devise,  to  draw  upon 
the  English  merchants  the  ill  opinion  of  other  nations  and 
states.  They  prevailed  so  far  as  to  obtain  an  imperial 
edict,  by  which  the  English  were  prohibited  all  commerce 
in  the  empire  :  the  queen,  by  way  of  retaliation,  retained 
sixty  of  their  ships,  which  had  been  seized  in  the  river 
Tagus  with  contraband  goods  of  tlie  Spaniards.  These 
ships  the  queen  intended  to  have  restored,  as  desiring  to 
have  compromised  all  differences  with  those  trading  cities ; 
but  when  she  was  informed  that  a  general  assembly  was 
held  at  Lnbec,  in  order  to  concert  measures  for  distressing 
the  English  trade,  she  caused  the  ships  and  cajgoes  to  be 
confiscated  :  only  two  of  them  were  released  to  carry  home 
the  news,  and  to  inform  these  states  that  she  had  the 
greatest  contempt  imaginable  for  all  their  proceedings.!' 

Henry  V'lII.  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was  obliged  to 
hire  ships  from  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  Dantzic,  Genoa,  and 
Venice:  but  Elizabeth,  very  early  in  her  reign,  put  affairs 
upon  a  better  footing  ;  both  by  building  some  ships  of  her 
own,  and  by  encouraging  the  inerchants  to  build  large 
trading  vessels,  which,  on  occasion,  were  converted  into 
ships  of  war.c  In  the  year  1582,  the  seamen  in  England 
were  found  to  be  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  men  ;''  the  number  of  vessels  twelve  hundred 
and  thirty-two  ;  of  which  there  were  only  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  above  eighty  tons.  Monson  pretends,  that 
though  navigation  decayed  in  the  first  years  of  James  I. 
by  the  practice  of  the  merchants,  who  carried  on  their  trade 
in  foreign  bottoms,"^  yet,  before  the  year  1640,  this  number 
of  seamen  was  trifiled  in  England.' 

The  navy  which  the  queen  left  at  her  de-  ,,.,.. 

.'  J       t  1  I  a     i  Muitary  force. 

cease  appears  considerable,  when  we  reflect 
6nly  on  the  number  of  vessels,  which  were  forty-two:  but 
when  we  consider  that  none  of  these  ships  carried  above 
forty  guns;  that  four  only  came  up  to  that  number;  that 
there  were  but  two  ships  of  a  thousand  tons;  and  twenty- 
three  below  five  hundred,  some  of  fifty,  and  some  even  of 
twenty  tons;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  guns  belons- 
ing  to  the  fleet,  was  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  ;s 
we  must  entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the  English  navy, 
compared  to  the  force  which  it  has  now  attained.''  In  the 
year  1588,  there  were  not  above  five  vessels  fitted  out  by 
the  noblemen  and  sea-ports  which  exceeded  two  hundred 
tons.' 

In  the  year  1599,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  invasion  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  the  queen  equipped  a  fleet  and  levied 
an  army  in  a  fortnight  to  oppose  them.  Nothing  gave 
foreigners  a  higher  idea  of  the  power  of  England  than  this 
sudden  armament.  In  the  year  1575,  all  the  militia  in  the 
kingdom  were  computed  at  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine.''  A  distribution  was 
made  in  the  year  1595,  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men, 
besides  those  which  Wales  could  supply.'  These  armies 
were  formidable  by  their  numbers:  but  their  discipline 
and  experience  were  not  proportionate.  Small  bodies 
from  Dunkirk  and  Newport  frequently  ran  over  and  plun- 
dered the  east  coast:  so  unfit  was  the  militia,  as  it  was 

the  end  all  i 
...,rc  daily  el    .      . 
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as  a  good  husband  said  once,  wtien  he  lieard  that  provisions  should  be 
made  for  armour,  wishing  tlie  queen's  money  to  be  rather  laid  out  to  some 
speedier  return  of  gain  unto  her  grace  :  but  if*  he  wist  that  the  good  keep- 


|ir,i|.lii-(  V  \v.is  tulIiMed  m  a  very  few  years  :  fVir  about  10I.^  there  were  tw 
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^y  should  presently  be  sold.  What 
I'f  which  some  one  vessel  is  worth 
often  told  me  * — It  is  possible  that 
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tlii'ii  ccinstiUitcil,  for  the  defence  of  tlie  kiiif^doin.  The 
lord  lieutenants  were  first  appointed  to  the  counties  in  lliis 
reiyn. 

Sir.  Murden""  has  published,  from  the  Salisbury  col- 
lections, a  paper  which  contains  tlie  military  force  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  which  is 
somewhat  dift'ercnt  from  the  account  (.'iven  by  our  ordinary 
historians.  It  makes  all  tlie  able-bodied  men  of  the  king- 
dom amount  to  a  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  ;  those  armed,  to  eiahty  thou.sand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  :  of  whom  forty-four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  trained.  It 
must  be  supposed,  that  these  able-liodied  men  consisted 
of  such  only  as  were  registered,  otherwise  the  small  num- 
ber is  not  to  be  accounted  for  Yet  Sir  Edward  Coke" 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  was  employed 
about  the  same  time,  together  with  Popbam,  chief  justice, 
to  take  a  survey  of  all  tlie  people  of  England,  and  that 
they  found  them  to  be  900,000  of  all  sorts.  This  number, 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  computation,  supposes  that  there 
were  above  200,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Yet  even 
this  number  is  surprisingly  small.  Can  we  suppose  that 
the  kingdom  is  six  or  seven  times  more  populous  at 
present  ?  And  that  ftlurden's  was  the  real  number  of  men, 
excluding  catholics,  and  children,  and  infirm  persons  ? 

Harrison  says,  that  in  the  musters  taken  m  the  years 
1574  and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  service  amounted  to 
1,172,674;  yet  it  was  believed  that  a  full  third  was 
omitted.  Such  uncertainty  and  contradiction  are  there  in 
all  these  accounts.  Notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  this 
number,  the  same  author  complains  much  of  the  decay  of 
populousness :  a  vulgar  complaint  m  all  places  and  all 
ages.  Guicciardini  makes  the  inhabitants  of  England  in 
this  reign  amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  comparative 
populousness  of  England  in  different  periods,  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  abstracting  from  the  national  debt,  there  is  a 
prodigious  increase  of  power  in  that,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  other  European  state  since  the  besinning  of  the  last 
century.  It  would  be  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that  Ireland 
alone  could,  at  present,  exert  a  greater  force  than  all  the 
three  kingdoms  were  capable  of,  at  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  And  we  might  go  further,  and  assert,  that  one 
good  county  in  England  is  able  to  make,  at  least  to  sup- 
port, a  greater  effort  than  the  whole  kingdom  was  capatile 
of,  in  the  reign  of  Harry  V. ;  when  the  maintenance  of  a 
garrison,  in  a  small  town  like  Calais,  formed  more  than  a 
third  of  the  ordinary  national  expense.  Such  are  the  effects 
of  liberty,  industry,  and  good  government! 

The  state  of  the  English  manufactures  was,  at  this  time, 
very  low ;  and  foreign  wares  of  almost  all  kinds  had  the 
preference."  About  the  year  1590,  there  were,  in  London, 
four  persons  only  rated  in  the  subsidy-books  so  high  as 
four  hundred  pounds. P  This  computation  is  not,  indeed, 
to  be  deemed  an  exact  estimate  of  their  wealth.  In  1567, 
there  were  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  four  tliousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-one  strangers  of  all  nations  m  London  : 
of  whom  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty-eight  Scots.i  The  persecu- 
tions in  Fiance  and  the  Low  Countries  drove  afterwards 
a  greater  number  of  foreigners  into  England  ;  and  the 
commerce,  as  well  as  manufactures,  of  that  kingdom,  was 
very  much  improved  by  them.''  It  was  then  that  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  built,  at  his  own  charge,  the  magnificent 
fabric  of  the  Exchange  for  the  reception  of  the  merchants  : 
the  queen  visited  it,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of  the 
Roval  Exchange. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a  great  effect 
on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word  usury,  which  formerly 
meant  tiie  taking  of  any  interest  for  money,  came  now  to 
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V  A  crnipeiidious  nr  brief  examination  oFcertain  ordinary  romplaints  of 
divtrsof  our  connirymfn.  1  he  aulbor  says,  lliat  in  20  or  30  years  before 
1581,  coinmndilies  had  in  general  risen  50  per  cent ;  some  more.  Cannot 
you.  neiiilibour.  remember,  says  he,  that,  within  these  .30  years,  I  could  in 
this  town  buy  the  best  pig  or  goose  1  could  lay  my  hands  on  for  Inur.pence, 
which  now  cnsleth  twelve-pence;  a  eood  capon  for  three-pence  or  four- 
pence,  a  chicken  for  a  penny,  a  hen  for  two  pence  '  p.  35.  Yet  the  price 
of  ordinary  labour  was  then  eiyht-pence  a-day,  p.  31. 
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express  only  the  taking  of  exorbitant  and  illegal  interest. 
An  act,  passed  in  1571,  violently  condemns  all  usury  ;  but 
permits  ten  per  cent,  interest  to  be  paid.  Henry  IV.  of 
France  reduced  interest  to  65  per  cent.:  an  indication  of 
the  great  advance  of  France  above  England  in  commerce. 

Dr.  Ilowel  says,"  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  third  of 
her  reign,  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  silk  knit 
stockings,  by  her  silk  woman,  and  never  wore  cloth  hose 
any  more.  The  aulhor  of  the  present  state  of  England 
says,  that  about  1577,  pocket  watches  were  first  brought 
into  England  from  Germany.  They  are  thought  to  have 
been  invented  at  Nureniburgh.  About  1580,  the  use  of 
coaches  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.'  liefore 
that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occasions,  rode  behind  her 
chamberlain. 

Camden  says,  that  in  1581,  Randolph,  so  much  em- 
ployed by  the  queen  in  foreign  embassies,  possessed  the 
office  of  postmaster-general  of  England.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  posts  were  then  established  ;  though  from  Charles 
I.'s  regulations  in  1635,  it  would  seem  that  few  post- 
houses  were  erected  before  that  time. 

In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse-towns  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  England  exported 
annually  about  200,000  pieces  of  cloth."  This  number 
seems  to  be  much  exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  first  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 

A  judicious  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar 
observation,  that  the  kingdom  was  dejiopulating  from  the 
increase  of  enclosures  and  decay  of  tillage ;  and  he  ascribes 
the  reason  very  justly  to  the  restraints  put  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn;  while  full  liberty  was  allowed  to  export  all 
the  produce  of  pasturage,  such  as  wood,  hides,  leather, 
tallow,  &c.  These  prohibitions  of  exportation  were  de- 
rived from  the  prerogative,  and  were  very  injudicious. 
The  queen,  once,  on  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  had 
tried  a  contrary  practice,  and  with  good  success.  From 
the  same  author  we  learn,  that  the  complaints,  renewed  in 
our  time,  were  then  very  common,  concerning  the  high 
prices  of  every  thing."  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
two  periods  in  which  prices  rose  remarkably  in  England, 
namely,  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  they  are 
computed  to  have  doubled  ;  and  that  in  the  present  age. 
Between  the  two  there  seems  to  have  been  a  stagnation.  It 
would  appear  that  industry,  during  that  intermediate  pe- 
riod, increased  as  fast  as  gold  and  silver,  and  kept  com- 
modities nearly  at  a  par  with  money. 

There  were  two  attempts  made  in  this  reign  to  settle 
colonies  in  America;  one  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 
Newfoundland,  another  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  Virginia : 
but  neither  of  these  projects  proved  successful.  All  those 
noble  settlements  were  made  in  the  following  reigns.  The 
current  specie  of  the  kingdom  in  the  end  of  this  reign  is 
computed  at  four  millions." 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  desired  Sir  Francis  Walsinghani, 
then  ambassador  in  France,  to  provide  him  with  a  rii!ing- 
master  in  that  couniry,  to  whom  he  promises  a  hundred 
pounds  a-vear,  beside  maintaining  himself  and  servant,  and 
a  couple  of  horses.  "  I  know,"  adds  the  Earl,  "  that  such 
a  man  as  I  want  may  receive  higher  wages  in  France :  but 
let  him  consider,  that  a  shilling  in  England  goes  as  far  as 
two  shillings  in  France."'^  It  is  known  that  every  thing  is 
much  changed  since  that  time. 

The  nobility  in  this  age  still  supported,  in  some  degree, 
the  ancient  magnificence  in  their  hospitality,  and  in  the 
numbers  of  their  retainers ;  and  the  queen  found  it  prii- 
dent  to  retrench,  by  proclamation,  their  expenses  in  this 
la.st  particular.?  "The  expense  of  hospitality  she  somewhat 
encouraged  by  the  frequent  visits  she  paid  her  nobility, 
and  the  sumptuous  feasts  which  she  received  from  them.^ 
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Tlio  Ear!  of  Leicester  s:ave  her  an  entertainment  in  Kenil- 
^^orlll  castle,  wliicli  was  extraordinary  for  expense  and 
niagniticence.  Amoni;  other  particulars,  we  are  told  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty-tivo  hosrslieads  of  beer  were  drunk 
at  it.»  The  earl  had  furiified  this  castle  at  treat  expense ; 
and  it  contained  arms  for  ten  thousand  men.''  The  Earl 
of  Derby  had  a  family  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  servants."^  Stowe  remarks  it  as  a  singular  proof  of 
beneficence  in  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  contented  with 
his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  exacted  not  any  extraor- 
dinary services  from  tliem  :  a  proof  that  the  great  power 
of  the  sovereign  (what  was  almost  unavoidable)  han  very 
generally  countenanced  the  nobility  in  tyrannizing  over 
the  people,  liurleigh,  though  he  was  frugal,  and  had  no 
paternal  estate,  kept  a  family  consisting  of  a  hundred  ser- 
vants.'' He  had  a  standing  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two 
other  tables  for  persons  of  meaner  condition,  which  were 
always  served  alike,  whether  he  were  in  town  or  in  the 
country.  About  his  person  he  had  people  of  great  dis- 
tinction, insomuch  that  he  could  reckon  up  twenty  gen- 
tlemen retainers,  who  had  each  a  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
and  as  many  among  his  ordinary  servants,  who  were  worth 
from  a  thousand  pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twentv 
thousand  pounds.^  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  small,  the 
ministers  and  courtiers  sometimes  found  means,  by  em- 
ploying the  boundless  prerogative,  to  acquire  greater  for- 
tunes than  it  is  possible  for  them  at  present  to  amass,  from 
their  large  salaries  and  more  limited  authority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  several  times  in 
Ins  country  house,  where  she  remained  three,  four,  or  five 
weeks  at  a  time.  Each  visit  cost  him  two  or  tliree  thou- 
sand pounds.'  The  quantity  of  silver  plate  possessed  by 
this  nobleman  is  surprising:  no  less  than  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds' weight  ;s  which,  besides  the  fashion, 
would  be  above  forty-two  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
value.  Yet  Burleigh  left  only  4000  pounds  a-year  in 
land,  and  11,000  nounds  in  money;  and  as  land  was 
then  commonly  sola  at  ten  years'  purchase,  his  plate  was 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  his  fortune.  It  appears 
that  httle  value  was  then  put  upon  the  fashion  of  the 
|)hite,  which  probably  was  but  rude:  the  weight  was 
chiefly  considered.'' 

But,  though  there  were  preserved  great  remains  of  the 
ancient  customs,  the  nobility  were  by  degrees  acquiring  a 
taste  for  elegant  luxury ;  and  many  edifices  in  particular 
were  built  by  them,  neat,  large,  aiid  sumptuous,  to  the 
great  ornament  of  the  kingdom,  says  Camden;'  but  to 
the  no  less  decay  of  the  glorious  hospitality  of  the  nation. 
It  is,  however,  rnore  reasonable  to  think,  that  this  new 
turn  of  expense  promoted  arts  and  industry ;  while  the 
ancient  hospitality  was  the  source  of  vice,  disorder,  sedi- 
tion, and  idleness.'' 

Among  tire  other  species  of  luxury,  that  of  apparel 
began  much  to  increase  during  this  age ;  and  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  restrain  it  by  proclamation.'  ller  ex- 
ample was  very  little  conformable  to  her  edicts.  As  no 
woman  was  ever  more  conceited  of  her  beaulv,  or  more 
desirous  of  making  impression  on  the  he-arts  of  beholders, 
no  one  ever  went  to  a  greater  extravagance  in  apparel,  or 
studied  more  the  variety  and  richness  of  her  dresses. 
Slie  appeared  almost  every  day  in  a  different  habit ;  and 
tried  all  the  several  modes  by  which  she  hoped  to  render 
herself  agreeable.  She  was  also  so  fond  of  her  clothes, 
tliat  she  never  could  part  witli  any  of  them  ;  and  at  her 
death  she  had  in  her  wardrobe  all  the  different  habits,  to 
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the  number  of  three  thousand,  which  she  had  ever  worn 
in  her  life-time.'" 

The  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hospitality,  and  the 
diminution  of  retainers,  were  favourable  to  the  iirerogative 
of  the  sovereign;  and,  by  disabling  the  great  noblemen 
from  resistance,  promoted  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
extended  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  justice.  "There 
were  many  peculiar  causes  in  the  situation  and  character 
of  Henry  VII.  which  augmented  the  authority  of  the 
crown :  most  of  these  causes  concurred  in  succeeding 
princes  ;  together  with  the  Actions  in  religion,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  supremacy,  a  most  important  article  of 
prerogative ;  but  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a  general 
cause  which  operated  during  this  whole  period,  and  which 
continually  tended  to  diminish  the  riches,  and  still  more 
the  influence,  of  the  aristocracy,  anciently  so  formidable 
to  the  crown.  The  habits  of  luxury  dissipated  the  im- 
mense fortunes  of  the  ancient  barons ;  and  as  the  new 
methods  of  expense  gave  subsistence  to  mechanics  and 
merchants,  who  lived  in  an  independent  manner  on  the 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  a  nobleman,  instead  of  that 
unlimited  ascendant  which  he  was  wont  to  assume  over 
those  who  were  maintained  at  his  board,  or  subsisted  by 
salaries  conferred  on  them,  retained  only  that  moderate 
influence  which  customers  have  over  tradesmen,  and 
which  can  never  be  dangerous  to  civil  government.  The 
landed  proprietors  also,  having  a  greater  demand  for 
money  than  for  men,  endeavoured  to  turn  their  lands  to 
the  best  account  with  regard  to  profit ;  and,  either  enclos- 
ing their  fields,  or  joining  many  small  farms  into  a  few 
large  ones,  dismissed  those  useless  hands  which  formerly 
were  always  at  their  call  in  every  attempt  to  subvert  the 
government,  or  oppose  a  neighljouring  baron.  By  all 
these  means  the  cities  increased  ;  the  middle  niiik  of  men 
began  to  be  rich  and  powerful ;  tlie  prince,  who  in  effect 
was  the  same  with  the  law,  was  implicitly  obeyed;  and 
though  the  furtlier  progress  of  the  same  causes  begat  a 
new  plan  of  liberty,  founded  on  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  vet  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the 
nobles  and  tlie  rise  of  this  order,  the  sovereign  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  situation,  and  assumed  an  authority 
almost  absolute. 

\Miatever  may  be  commonly  imagined,  from  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Bacon,  and  from  that  of  Harrington,  and 
later  authors,  tlie  laws  of  Henry  VII.  contributed  very 
little  towards  the  great  revolution  which  happened  about 
this  period  in  the  English  constitution.  The  practice  of 
breaking  entails  by  a  fine  and  recovery  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  preceding  reigns ;  and  this  prince  only  gave 
indirectly  a  legal  sanction  to  the  practice,  by  reforming 
some  abuses  which  attended  it.  But  the  settled  authority 
which  he  acquired  to  the  crown,  enabled  the  sovereign  to 
encroacli  on  the  separate  jurisdictions  of  the  barons,  and 
produced  a  more  geneial  and  regular  execution  of  the 
laws.  The  counties  )ialatine  underwent  the  same  fate  as 
the  feudal  powers;  and  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII."  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  counties  was  annexed  to  the  crown, 
and  all  writs  were  ordained  to  run  in  the  king's  name. 
But  the  change  of  manners  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
secret  revolution  of  government,  and  subverted  the  power 
of  the  barons.  There  appear  still  in  this  reign  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  slavery  of  the  boors  and  peasants,'' 
but  none  afterwards. 

Learning,  on  its  revival,  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  English  princes  and   no-         "r""';. 
bles ;  and  as  it  was  not  yet  prostituted  by  being  too  com- 

ounees  to  be  given  to  each  legatee,  and  appoints  a  goldsmith  to  see  it 
weighed  out  to  them,  without  making  any  distinction  of  the  pieces. 
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moil,  even  the  great  deemed  it  an  object  of  ambition  to 
attain  a  cliaracter  for  literature.  Tlie  four  successive  sove- 
reigns, He[irv,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  may,  on 
one  account  or  other,  be  admitted  into  the  chiss  of  authors. 
Queen  Calliarine  Parr  translated  a  book:  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  considering  her  age,  and  her  sex,  and  her  station, 
may  be  rog-arded  as  a  prodigy  of  literature.  Sir  Tliomas 
Smitli  was  raised  from  being  a  professor  in  Cambridge, 
first  to  be  ambassador  to  France,  then  secretary  of  stale. 
The  despatches  of  those  times,  and  among  others  those  of 
Burleiuh  himself,  are  frequently  interlarded  with  quota- 
tions from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. .  Even  the  ladies 
of  the  court  valued  themselves  on  knowledge  :  Lady  Bur- 
leigh, Lady  Bacon,  and  their  two  sisters,  were  mistresses 
of  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  languages ;  and  placed 
more  pride  in  their  erudition  than  in  their  rank  and 
qualitv. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  and  translated  several  books; 
and  she  was  familiarly  acquainted  witli  the  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin  tongue.f  It  is  pretended  that  she  made  an  ex- 
temporary reply  in  Greek  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  "addressed  her  in  tliat  language.  It  is  cerlain  tliat 
she  answered  m  Latin  without  premeditation,  and  in  a 
verv  spirited  manner,  to  the  Polish  ambassador,  who  had 
been  wanting  in  respect  to  her.  When  she  had  finished, 
she  turned  about  to  her  courtiers,  and  said,  "  God's  death, 
my  lords !"  (for  she  was  much  addicted  to  swearing,)  "  I 
have  been  forced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old  Latin,  that 
hath  long  lain  rusting."q  Elizabeth,  even  after  she  was 
queen,  did  not  entirely  drop  the  ambition  of  appearing  as 
an  author  :  and,  next  to  her  desire  of  ambition  for  beauty, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  her  vanity.  She 
translated  Boethius  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  ;  in 
order,  as  she  pretended,  to  allay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV'.'s 
change  of  religion.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Eliza- 
beth's compositions,  we  may  pronounce,  that  notwith- 
standing her  application  and  her  excellent  parts,  her  taste 
in  literature  was  but  indifferent :  she  was  much  inferior  to 
her  successor  in  this  particular,  who  was  himself  no  per- 
fect model  of  eloquence.  ■ 

Unhappily  for  literature,  at  least  for  the  learned  of  this 
age,  the  queen's  vanity  lay  more  in  shining  by  her  own 
learning,  than  in  encouraging  men  of  genius  by  her  liber- 
ality. Spetiser  himself,  the  finest  English  \mter  of  his  a^e, 
was  long  neglected  ;  and  after  the  deaih  of  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, his  patron,  was  allowed  to  die  almost  for  want.  This 
(loet  contains  great  beauties,  a  sweet  and  harmonious  ver- 
sification, easy  elocution,  a  fine  imagination.  Yet  does 
the  perusal  of  his  work  become  so  tedious,  that  one  never 
finishes  it  from  the  mere  pleasure  which  it  affords  :  it  soon 
becomes  a  kind  of  task-reading  ;  and  it  requires  some 
effort  and  resolution  to  carry  us  on  to  the  end  of  his  long 
performance.  This  effect,  of  which  every  one  is  conscious, 
IS  usually  ascribed  to  the  change  of  manners :  but  man- 
ners have  more  changed  since  Homer's  age ;  and  yet  that 
poet  remains  still  the  favourite  of  every  reader  of  taste  and 
judgment.  Homer  copied  true  natural  manners,  which, 
iioweverrbuab  or  uncultivated,  will  always  form  an  agree- 
able and  interesting  picture  :  but  the  pencil  of  the  English 
poet  was  employed  in  drawing  the  afi'ectations,  and  con- 
ceits, and  fopperies  of  chivalry,  which  appear  ridiculous  as 
soon  as  they  lose  the  recommendation  of  the  mode.  The 
tediousness  of  continued  allegory,  and  that  too  seldom 
striking  or  ingenious,  has  also  contributed  to  render  the 
Fuiry  Queen  peculiarly  tiresome ;  not  to  mention  the  too 
great  frequency  of  its  descriptions,  and  the  languor  of  its 
stanza.     Upon  the  whole,  Spenser  maintains  his  place 


land,")  that  one  m«iil  sliould  go  beyond  >t  all  in  excellency 
anil  knowledue  of  divers  tongues.  Point  out  six  ot  the  best  given  gentle- 
men  01*  this  court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good-will, 
spend  not  so  much  lime,  liestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  ann 
constantiv.  for  the  increase  ol  learning  and  knowledge  as  doth  the  queen's 
majesty  herself.  Yea,  1  believe  that,  besides  her  perfect  readniess  in 
Latin.  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readelh  here  now  at  Windsor, 
more  Gri-ek  every  day,  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church  doth  Lalin  in 
a  whole  week. — Amongst  all  the  benetils  which  God  had  blessed  me  with- 
al, next  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  true  religion,  t  count  this  the  greatest, 
that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting  tdrward 
these  evcellent  gifts  of  learning,"  &c.     Pafe  C-12.    Truly,  say 


rofj 


vhich  hath  hut  his  own 


laiiB'iaiie  ;  and  to  say  how  many  gentle-women  and  ladies  there  a 
besides  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  t-atin  tongues,  arelheretd 
skiliut  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French, or  in  someone  ol  them 


itlia 


upon  the  shelves,  among  our  English  classics;  but  he  is 
seldom  seen  on  the  table  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one, 
if  he  dares  to  be  ingenuous,  but  will  confess,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  the  merit  of  the  poet,  he  aHbrds  an  entertain- 
ment with  which  the  palate  is  soon  satiated.  Several 
writers  of  lale  have  amused  themselves  in  copying  the 
style  of  Spen-er;  and  no  imitation  has  been  so  indifferent 
as  not  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  original  :  his 
manner  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
transfer  some  of  it  into  the  copy. 


No.  IV. 


THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I.a 

ernment  of  England  lUiring  this  period — F-ccletiastica!  goveni- 
Maniieis-FiiMiices-Navy— Coimnerce— Jlauufacluies— Colo- 


It  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  period,  to  make  a  pause; 
and  to  take  a  survi-y  or  the  state  of  the  kingdom  with  re- 
gard to  government,  manners,  finances,  arms,  trade,  learn- 
ing. Where  a  just  notion  is  not  formed  of  these  particulars, 
history  can  be  little  instructive,  and  often  will  not  be 
intelligible. 

We  may  safely  pronounce,  that  the  English  p-^.j,  po,.^^. 
Eovernmeiit,  at  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  ment  of  Eng- 
line,  was  much  more  arbitrary  than  it  is  at   '""''• 
present :  the  prerogative  less  limited,  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  less   accurately  defined  and  secured.    Without 
mentioning  other  particulars,  the  courts  alone  of  high  com- 
mission and  star-chamber  were  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole 
kinodom  at  the  mercy  of  the  prince. 

The  court  of  high  commission  had  been  erected  by 
Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passei 
in  the  beginning  of  ner  reign  :  by  this  act,  it  was  thought 
proper,  during  the  great  revolution  of  religion,  to  arm  the 
sovereign  with  full  powers,  in  order  to  discourage  and 
suppress  opposition.  All  appeals  from  the  inferior  eccle- 
siastical courts  were  carried  before  the  high  commission; 
and,  of  consequence,  the  whole  life  and  doctrine  of  the 
clergy  lay  directly  under  its  inspection.  Every  breach  of 
the  act  of  uniformity,  every  refusal  of  the  ceremonies,  was 
cognizable  in  this  court ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, had  been  punished  bv  deprivation,  by  fine,  confisca- 
tion, and  imprisonment.  James  contented  himself  with 
the  gentler  penalty  of  deprivation ;  nor  was  that  punish- 
ment inflicted  witli  rigour  on  every  offender.  Archbishop 
Spotswood  tells  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  Bancroft,  the 
primate,  several  years  after  the  king's  accession,  that  not 
above  forty-five  clergymen  had  then  been  deprived.  All 
the  catholics  too  were  liable  to  be  punished  by  this  court, 
if  they  exercised  any  act  of  their  religion,  or  sent  abroad 
their  children  or  other  relations,  to  receive  that  education 
which  they  could  not  procure  them  in  their  own  country. 
Popish  priests  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  might  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  law,  which  punished  them  with  death  ; 
though  that  severity  had  been  sparingly  exercised  by 
Elizabeth,  and  never  almost  by  James.  In  a  word,  that 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  'we  so  highly  and  so  justly 
value  at  present,  was  totally  suppressed ;  and  no  exercise 
of  any  religion,  but  the  established,  was  [lermitted  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Any  word  or  writing,  which  tended 
towards  heresy  or  schism,  was  punishable  by  the  high 
commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them :    they  alone  were 


elf  t 


e  tha 


ling  at  all  behind 
,   which  industry  G"il  coniinuc!— I  lie  stranger,  that 
;  of  England  utam  Ihe  sudden,  shall  rather  imagine 
some  public  school  of  llie  university,  where  many 
■  -I  a  pimcc's  p 

Dtion  ol  Bnt ... 

>inple  of  the 


had  piohted  hy  ,  .    . 

queen.    The  sober  way  of  life  practised  by  the  ladies  of  Elizabeth's  court 
appears  from  the  same  author.    Reading,  spinning,  and  needle-work, 
occupied  the  elder;  music  the  younger.    Id.  Ibid, 
q  Speed. 

1  his  hit 

or  befo,,.  ...^  ...........  V  .    - 

.*  passages,  particularly  in  the  present  .Appendix,  may  ! 

petitions  ot  what  was  formerly  delivered  in  the  reisn  of  t.Iizabetb.  Ihe 
author,  in  order  to  obviate  thisobjeclion,  has  cancelled  some  few  passajfes 
in  the  t'oregoing  chapters. 
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judjres  what  expressions  had  tliat  tendency :  they  pro- 
ceeded not  bv  iiifonnation,  but  upon  rumour,  suspicion, 
or  accontiii!:  to  their  discretion  :  they  administered  an  oath, 
by  which  llie  p;ntv  cited  belbre  thefii  was  bound  to  answer 
any  qui  stioii  w  hit'li  should  be  propounded  to  hnn.  Who- 
ever refused  this  oath,  though  he  phaded  ever  so  justly, 
that  he  might  thereby  be  brought  to  accuse  himself,  or  his 
dearest  friend,  was  punishable  by  imprisonment :  and,  in 
short,  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  with  all  its  terrors  and  ini- 
quities, was  erected  in  the  kingdom.  Full  discretionary 
powers  were  bestowed  witli  regard  to  the  inquiry,  trial, 
sentence,  and  penalty  inflicted  ;  excepting  only  that  cor- 
poral punishments  were  restrained  by  that  patent  of  the 
prince,  which  erected  the  court,  not  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment which  empowered  him.  By  reason  of  the  uncertain 
limits  which  separate  ecclesiastical  from  civil  causes,  all 
accusations  of  adultery  and  incest  were  tried  by  the  court 
of  high  commission  ;  and  every  complaint  of  wives  against 
their  husbands  was  there  examined  and  discussed.''  On 
like  pretences,  every  cause  which  regarded  conscience, 
that  IS,  e\ery  cause,  could  have  been  brought  under  their 
jurisdict'on. 

But  there  was  a  sufficient  reason,  why  the  king  would 
not  be  solicitous  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court: 
the  star-chamber  possessed  the  same  authority  in  civil 
matters  ;  and  its  methods  of  proceeding  were  equally  arbi- 
trary and  unlimited.  The  origin  of  this  court  was  deriv- 
ed from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  ■:  though  it  is  pretend- 
ed, that  its  power  had  first  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
height  bv  Henry  VII.  In  all  times,  however,  it  is  con- 
fessed. It  enjoyed  authority ;  and  at  no  time  was  its 
authority  circumscribed,  or  method  of  proceeding  directed 
by  any  jaw  or  statute. 

'We  have  had  already,  or  shall  have,  sufficient  occasion, 
during  the  course  of  this  history,  to  mention  the  dispens- 
ing power,  the  power  of  imprisonment,  of  e.xacting  loans'* 
an^  benevolence,  of  pressing  and  quartering  soldiers,  of 
altering  the  customs,  of  erecting  monopolies.  These 
branches  of  power,  if  not  directly  opposite  to  the  principles 
of  all  free  government,  must,  at  feast,  be  acknowledged 
dangerous  to  freedom  in  a  monarchical  constitution,  where 
an  eternal  jealousy  must  be  preserved  against  the  sove- 
reign, and  no  discretionary  powers  must  ever  be  intrusted 
to  him,  by  which  tlie  property  or  personal  liberty  of  any 


b  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  eoO. 


ithe 


opiQioii  or  the  court  ot  kius's  bench,  tliJit  llie  court  ot  slar^chaniber  was 
not  tleri^ed  from  the  statute  of  Henry  Vll.,  but  was  a  court  many  years 
before,  and  one  of  the  most  high  ami  honourable  courts  of  justice.  See 
CokesUcp.term  Mich.iCai.l.  Seefurth      "       ■■   -  ,  ,    ,   .     . 

p.  254.  edit,  of  Gibson.  ' 

<t  During  several  centuries,  no  reign  had  passed  without 
loans  from  the  subie 


iiieo's  Brit.  vol.  i.  Introd. 
:  forced 


'  according  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  are  of  two  sorts 
touching  their  power  or  authority,  cis.  1.  Entire,  where  the  whole  power 
of  ordering  all  stale  ntatters,  tmtli  in  peace  and  war,  doth  by  law  and  cus- 
tom appertain  to  the  princ«,  as  in  the  English  kingdom  ;  where  the  (irince 
bath  tiie  power  to  make  laws,  league,  and  war ;  to  create  magistrates ;  to 
tjardon  lire;  of  appeal,  &c.  Though  to  give  a  contentment  to  the  other 
degrees,  they  have  a  suffrage  in  making  laws,  yet  ever  sub>ct  to  the 
prm<e*s  pleasure  and  uegatfve  will. — 2.  Limited  or  restrained,  that  hath 
no  full  power  in  all  the  points  and  matters  of  state,  as  the  military  king, 
that  hath  not  the  soveieignly  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  making  of  laws,  &c. 
Jiiit  in  war  only,  as  the  Pdonian  king."    Manms  of  Xiait. 


I  king.' 
And  a  little  after.    **  In  every  just  state,  s 
s.  or  ought  to  be,  imparte<i  to  the  people,  j 


part  of  the  government 
I  a  kingdom,  a  voice  and 

_    „_  in  making  laws  -,  ami  sometimes  also  of  levying  of  arms,  tif  the 

charge  be  great,  and  the  prince  forced  to  borrow  help  of  his  subjects,)  the 
matter  rightly  may  he  profKiunded  to  a  parliament,  that  the  tax  may  seem 
to  have  proceede*!  from  themselves.    So  consuttalions  aud  some  proceed- 


lest. 


in  judi 


<g  the 


1  matters  may. 


*IveS 


llalei 
the 


iritaniral  party,  notwithstai 
change  much  In  different  ti 


Prer.'ffatirt  vj  faiita. 


lenly  expressed  in  his 
t  uuhlisheil  til!  after  hisdeath.  Itis 
J  dialogue  lie'tween  a  courtier  or  counsellor  and  a  country  justice  of  peace, 
who  represents  the  patriot  party,  and  defends  the  highest  notions  of  liberty, 
which  the  principles  of  that  age  would  bear.  Mere  is  a  passage  of  it :  "  Ccwm- 
lelfor.  'that  which  is  done  by  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  private  or 
privy  council,  is  done  by  the  king's  absolute  power.  Jtuttce.  And  by 
whose  power  is  it  done  in  |>arliament,  but  by  the  king's  absolute  power? 
Mistake  it  not,  my  lord  ;  the  three  estates  do  but  advise,  as  the  privy 


council  doth,  which  adv 


f  the  king  embrace,  it  becomes  the  king's  ow 

...^ ,  and  the  king's  law  in  the  other,"  &c. 

The   Earl  of  Clare,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  son  in-law.  Sir  Thm 


..      __  !  himself:  "We 

Ahere  hook  taw  submits  to  lex 
spoke  from'  his  own  iind  all  his  ancestors'  experience. 
There  was  no  single  instance  of  power  which  a  king  of  England  might 
not,  at  that  time,  exert  on  pretence  of  necessity  or  expediency  ;  the  con. 
tinuance  alone  or  frequent  repetition  of  arbitrary  administration  might 
prove  dangerous  for  want  of  fotre  to  support  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
this  teller  of  Uie  Earl  of  Clare  was  written  in  the  first  year  of  Charles's 


subject  can  be  affected.  Tlie  kings  of  England,  however, 
had  almost  constantly  exercised  these  powers ;  and  if,  on 
any  occasion,  the  prince  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to 
laws  enacted  against  them,  he  had  ever,  in  practice,  elud- 
ed these  laws,  and  returned  to  the  same  arbitrary  admi- 
nistration. During  almost  three  centuries  before  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  the  regal  authority,  in  all  these 
particulars,  had  ne\er  once  been  called  in  question. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  principles  in  general, 
which  prevailed  durin<:  tliat  age,  were  so  favourable  to 
monarciiy,  that  they  bestowed  on  it  an  authority  almost 
absolute  and  unlimited,  sacred  and  indefeasible. 

The  meetings  of  parliament  were  so  precarious;  their 
sessions  so  short,  compared  to  the  vacations  ;  that,  when 
men's  eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  search  of  sovereign 
power,  the  prince  alone  was  apt  to  strike  them  as  the  only 
permanent  magistrate,  invested  with  the  whole  majesty 
and  authority  of  the  state.  The  great  comi'laisance  too  of 
parliaments  during  so  long  a  period,  had  extremely  de- 
graded and  obscured  those  assemblies ;  and  as  all  in- 
stances of  opposition  to  prerosrative  must  have  been  drawn 
from  a  remote  age,  they  were  unknown  to  a  great  many, 
and  had  the  less  authority  even  with  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  them.  These  examples,  besides,  of  liberty 
had  commonly  in  ancient  times  been  accompanied  with 
such  circumstances  of  violence,  convulsion,  civil  war,  and 
disorder,  that  thev  presented  but  a  disagreeable  idea  to  the 
inquisitive  part  of  the  people,  and  afforded  small  induce- 
ment to  renew  such  dismal  scenes.  By  a  great  many, 
therefore,  monarchy,  simple  and  unmixed,  was  conceived 
to  be  the  government  of  England  ;  and  those  popular  as- 
semblies were  supposed  to  form  only  the  ornament  of  the 
fabric,  without  being  in  any  degree  essential  to  its  being 
and  existence.'  The  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  repre- 
sented by  lawyers  as  something  real  and  durable ;  like  those 
eternal  essences  of  the  schools  which  no  time  or  force 
could  alter.  The  sanction  of  religion  was  by  divines  called 
in  aid  ;  and  the  JMonarch  of  heaven  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  supporting  the  authority  of  his  earthly  vice- 
gerent. And  though  it  is  pretended  that  these  doctrines 
were  more  openly  inculcated  and  more  strenuously  insist- 
ed on  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  they  were  not  then 
invented ;  and  were  only  found  by  the  court  to  be  more 
necessary  at  that  period,  by  reason  of  the  opposite  doctrines 

reign  ;  and  consequently  must  be  meant  of  the  general  genius  of  the  go- 
vernment, not  the  spirit  or  temper  of  the  monarch.  See  Straflord's  Let- 
ters, vol.  i.  p.  32.  From  another  letter  in  tl.e  same  collection,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
it  appears  that  the  council  sometimes  assumed  the  tower  of  lorhidding 
persons  disagreeable  to  the  court  to  stand  in  the  elections.  '1  his  authority 
they  could  exert  in  some  instances  ;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  that  they 
could  shut  the  door  of  that  house  to  every  one  who  was  not  acceptable  to 
them.  The  genius  of  the  ancient  government  reposeil  more  trust  in  the 
king,  than  to  entertain  any  such  suspicion,  and  it  alluwed  scattered  in- 
stances of  such  a  kind  as  would  have  been  totally  destructive  of  the  con- 
stitution, had  they  been  continued  without  interruption. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  English  writer  in  that  age  who  speaks  of  England 
as  a  limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  absolute  one,  where  the  people  have  many 
privileges,  'that  is  no  contradiction.  In  all  European  monarchies  the 
people  have  privileges ;  but  whether  dependent  or  independent  on  the  will 
of  the  monarch,  is  a  question,  that,  in  most  govenimenis,  it  is  belter  to 
forbear.  Surely  that  question  was  not  determined  before  the  ageof  James, 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  parliament,  together  with  the  king's  love  of  gene- 
ral, speculative  principles,  brought  it  from  its  obscurity,  and  made  it  be 
commonly  canvassed.  'I  he  strongest  teslimonv  that  I  remember  from  a 
writer  of  James's  age.  in  favour  of  English  Iil»ei1y,  is  in  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio,  a  foreigner,  who  mentions  the  English  government  as  similar  tn  that 
of  the  IjOw  Country  Provin(.es  under  their  princes,  rather  than  to  that  of 
I'rance  or  Spain.  Knglish'iien  were  not  so  sensible  that  their  prince  was 
limited,  because  they  were  sensible  that  no  individual  bad  any  security 
against  a  siretch  of  prerogative :  but  foreigners,  by  comparison,  could  per- 
ceive that  tliese  stretches  were  at  that  time,  from  custom  or  other  causes, 
less  frequent  in  England  than  in  other  monarchies.  Philip  de  Comines, 
too,  remarked  the  English  constitution  to  be  more  popular  in  his  time  than 
that  of  Krance.  But  in  a  paper  written  by  a  patriot  in  Iti27,  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  freedom  of  speech  in  parliament  had  been  lost  in  England  3 
the  days  of  Comines.    See  Franklvn,  p.  2;i«.    Her    '  ■ 

herbe's  Ode  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  Qu 

du  T  age 


Doit  son  pri 
Ceux  de  la  I 
Font  loi 
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Oft  le  people  adore  les  prim 
£t  met  au  gre  le  ))lus  haiit 


;  here  iwintcd  out  as  much  mor« 

i  than  the  Fr'ench,  and  much  more  tractable  and  submis- 

1  their  princes.    Though  this  iiassage  be  taken  from  a  i>oet.  every^ 


The  English,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards, 
ohedi  


...an  of  jiitigment  will  allow  its  authorilv  to  be  decisive.  The  charatier  of 
a  national  government  cannot  be  unknown  in  Europe  ;  though  it  changes 
sometimes  verv  suddenly.  Machiavel,  in  his  Dissertations  on  I-ivy,  says 
repeatedly,  that  France  was  the  most  legal  aud  most  popular  monarthy 
then  in  Europe. 


No  IV  ai'p: 

which    tie^un    to    be    proniulj,'atod     by     the    puritanical 
parly.' 

Ill  consequence  of  these  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  authority, 
the  preronative,  besides  the  articles  of  jurisdiction  founded 
on  precedent,  w:us  by  many  supposed  to  possess  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  latent  powers  which  niii;ht  be  exerted 
on  any  enierKence.  In  every  government,  necessity,  when 
real,  supersedes  all  laws  and  levels  all  limitations  :  but  in 
tile  Knglisli  government,  convenience  alone  was  conceived 
to  authorize  any  extraordinary  act  of  regal  power,  and  to 
render  it  obligatory  on  the  people.  Hence  the  strict  obe- 
dience recpiired  to  proclamations,  during  all  periods  of  the 
Knglish  history ;  and  if  James  has  incurred  blame  on  ac- 
count of  his  edicts,  it  is  only  because  he  too  frequently 
issued  them  at  a  tmie  when  they  began  to  be  less  regarded, 
not  because  he  first  assumed  or  extended  to  an  unusual 
degree  that  exercise  of  authority.  Of  his  maxims  in  a 
parallel  case,  the  tbllowing  is  a  pretty  remarkable  instance. 

Queen  Elizabetli  had  appointed  commissioners  for  the 
inspection  of  prisons,  and  had  bestowed  on  them  full  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  adjust  all  differences  between  pri- 
soners and  their  creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  to  give 
liberty  to  such  debtors  as  they  found  honest  and  insolvent. 
From  the  uncertain  and  undefined  nature  of  the  English 
constitution,  doubts  sprang  up  in  many,  that  this  com- 
mission was  contrary  to  law ;  and  it  was  represented  in 
that  light  to  James.  He  forbore  therefore  renewing  the 
commission  till  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign  ;  when  complaints 
rose  so  high,  with  regard  to  the  abuses  practised  in  (irisons, 
that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  overcome  his  scruples, 
and  to  appoint  new  commissioners  invented  with  the  same 
discretionary  powers  which  Elizabeth  had  formerly  con- 
ferred .s 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  conceive  that  monarchy,  on 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Smart,  was  possessed  of  a 
very  e.xtensive  authority  :  an  authority,  in  the  judgment  of 
all,  not  exactly  limited;  in  the  judgment  of  some,  not 
limitable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  authority  was 
founded  merely  on  the  opinion  of  tlie  people,  influenced 
by  ancient  precedent  and  example.  It  was  not  supported 
either  by  money  or  by  force  of  arms.  And,  for  this  reason, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  princes  of  that  line  were  so 
extremely  jealous  of  their  prerogative ;  being  sensible  that 
when  those  claims  were  ravished  from  them,  they  possess- 
ed no  influence  by  which  they  could  maintain  their  dig- 
nity, or  support  the  laws.  By  the  changes  which  have 
since  been  introduced,  the  liberty  and  independence  of  in- 
dividuals has  been  rendered  much  more  full,  entire,  and 
secure;  that  of  the  public  more  uncertain  and  precarious. 
And  it  seems  a  necessary,  though  perhaps  a  melancholy, 
truth,  that  in  every  government,  the  magistrate  must  either 
possess  a  large  revenue  and  a  military  force,  or  enjoy  some 
discretionary  powers,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  and 
support  his  owu  authority. 
Ecciesiasiirai       \\  e  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  so 

govmiment.  many  instances,  the  bigotry  which  prevailed 
in  that  age,  that  we  can  look  for  no  toleration  among  the 
difl^erent  sects.  Two  Arians,  under  the  title  of  heretics, 
were  punished  by  fire  during  this  period ;  and  no  one 
reign  since  the  Reformation  had  been  free  from  like  bar- 
barities. Stowe  says,  that  these  Arians  were  oftered  their 
pardon  at  the  stake,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recant- 
ation. A  madman  who  called  himself  the  Iloly  Ghost, 
was,  without  any  indulgence  for  his  frenzy,  condemned  to 
the  same  punishment.  Twenty  pounds  a-month  could  by 
law  he  levied  on  every  one  who  frequented  not  the  esta- 
blished worship.  This  religious  law,  however,  had  one 
indulgent  clause,  that  the  fines  exacted  should  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  yearly  income  of  the  person.  It  had 
been  usual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow  those  penalties  to  run 
on  for  several  years  ;  and  to  levy  them  all  at  once  ;  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  such  catholics  as  had  incurred  her  displeasure. 
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James  was  more  humane  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect. 
The  puritans  formed  a  sect  which  secretly  lurked  in  the 
church,  but  pretended  not  to  any  separate  worship  or  dis- 
cipline. An  attempt  of  that  kind  would  have  been  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  most  unpardonable  enormity. 
And  had  the  king  been  disposed  to  grant  the  puritans  a 
full  toleration  for  a  separate  exercise  of  their  reli;;ion,  it  is 
certain,  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  this  sect  itself 
would  have  despised  and  hated  him  for  it,  and  would 
have  reproached  liim  with  lukewarmness  and  indiff'erence 
in  the  cause  of  religion.  They  maintained,  that  they  them- 
selves were  the  only  pure  church  ;  that  their  principles  and 
practices  ought  to  be  established  by  law,  and  that  no 
others  ought  to  be  tolerated.  It  may  be  questioned,  there- 
fore, whether  the  administration  at  this  time  could  with 
propriety  deserve  the  appellation  of  persecutors  with  re- 
gard to  the  puritans.  Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  as  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived 
of  their  livings,  and  sometimes,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  were 
otherwise  punished  :  and  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  ,an 
ofiice  or  benefice  in  an  establishment,  while  he  declines 
compliance  with  the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  estab- 
lishment? But  puritans  were  never  punished  for  frequent- 
ing separate  congregations ;  because  there  were  none  such 
in  the  kingdom;  and  no  protestant  ever  assumed  or  pre- 
tended to  the  right  of  erecting  them.  The  greatest  well- 
wishers  of  the  puritanical  sect  would  have  condemned  a 
practice,  which  in  that  age  was  universally,  by  statesmen 
and  ecclesiastics,  philosophers  and  zealots,  regarded  as 
subversive  of  civil  society.  Even  so  great  a  reasoner  as 
Lord  Bacon,  thought  that  uniformity  in  religion  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  support  of  government,  and  that  no 
toleration  could  with  safety  be  given  to  sectaries.''  Nothing 
but  the  imputation  of  idolatry,  which  was  thrown  on  the 
catholic  religion,  could  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  puritans 
themselves,  the  schism  made  by  the  hugonots  and  other 
protestants  who  lived  in  popish  countries. 

In  all  former  ages,  not  wholly  excefiting  even  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  religious  sects  and  heresies  and  schisms 
had  been  esteemed  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious,  to  civil 
government,  and  were  regarded  as  the  source  of  faction, 
and  private  combination,  and  opposition  to  the  laws.' 
The  magistrate,  therefore,  applied  liiraself  directly  to  the 
cure  of  this  evil  as  of  every  other ;  and  very  naturally  at- 
tempted by  penal  statutes  to  suppress  those  separate  com- 
munities, and  punish  the  obstinate  innovators.  But  it  was 
found  by  fatal  experience,  and  after  spilling  an  ocean  of 
blood  in  those  theological  quarrels,  that  the  evil  was  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  and  was  both  inflamed  by  violent  reme- 
dies, and  diffused  Itself  more  rapidly  throughout  the  whole 
society.  Hence,  though  late,  arose  the  paradoxical  princi- 
ple and  salutary  practice  of  toleration. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  was  incompatible  with  such 
maxims  and  such  principles  of  government  as  then  jire- 
vailed,  and  was  therefore  quite  unknown  in  that  age.  Be- 
sides employing  the  two  terrible  courts  of  star-chamber 
and  high  commission,  whose  powers  were  unlimited. 
Queen  Elizabeth  exerted  her  autnority  by  restraints  upon 
the  press.  She  passed  a  decree  in  her  court  of  star-cham- 
ber, that  is,  by  her  own  will  and  pleasure,  forbidding  any 
book  to  be  printed  in  any  place  nut  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge :''  and  another,  in  which  she  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  the  publishing  of  any  book  or 
pamphlet  against  the  form  or  weaning  of  ani/  restraint  or 
ordinance,  contained,  or  to  be  contained,  in  any  statute  or 
Inwii  of  this  rca/ni,  or  in  any  injunction  made  or  set  forth 
by  her  7nuiesl>/  or  her  privy-council,  or  against  the  true  Sr  me 
or  meaning  of  any  letters  patent,  commissions, or  prohibitions 
under  the  great  seal  of  England}  James  extended  the  same 
penalties  to  the  importing  of  such  books  from  abroad.'" 
And  to  render  these  edicts  more  effectual,  he  afterwards 
inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  without  a  licence  from 

would  have  given  just  ^oimd  of  jealousy  to  his  subjects  '  It  appears  From 
that  monarch's  Basilicon  Doion.  MiMlen  while  he  was  in  Scotlantl.  that  the 
repuhiican  ideas  of  the  ori3m  of  power  Iroin  the  people  were,  at  that  Iiiue, 
esteemed  puritaniral  novelties.  1  he  patriarchal  scheme,  it  isiemarkahle,  is 
inculcated  in  tliose  votes  of  the  couvocatiou  preserved  by  Overall  ;  nor  was 
Kilmer  the  first  inventor  of  those  absurd  notions. 
Kymer,  torn,  xviii.  p.  117.  5LH. 
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tlie  Archbishop  of  Cantertniry,  the  Archbisliop  of  York, 
the  Bisliop  of  Loiiclon,  or  the  vice-chancellor  ot  one  of  the 
universities,  or  of  some  person  appointed  by  them." 

In  tracnis  the  coherence  anionsr  the  systems  of  modern 
theoloiiy,  we  may  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  absoUite 
decrees  has  ever  been  intimately  connected  with  the  en- 
thusiastic spirit;  as  that  doctrine  affords  the  hisrhest  sub- 
ject of  joy,  triumph,  and  security  to  the  supposed  elect, 
and  exalts  them  by  infinite  degrees  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. All  the  first  reformers  adopted  these  principles ; 
and,the  .lansenists  too,  a  fanatical  sect  in  France,  not  to 
mention  the  Mahometans  in  Asia,  have  ever  embraced 
them.  As  the  Lutheran  establishments  were  subjected  to 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  their  enthusiastic  genius  gradually 
decayed,  and  men  had  leisure  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  (.Jod  to  punish  by  infinite  torments  what  he  him- 
self from  all  eternity  had  unchangeably  decreed.  The 
king,  tliougli  at  this  time  his  Calvinistic  education  had 
rivittud  him  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  yet,  being 
a  zealous  partisan  of  episcopacy,  was  insensibly  engaged, 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  favour  the  milder  theology 
of  Arminius.  Even  in  so  great  a  doctor,  the  genius  of 
the  religion  prevailed  over  its  speculative  tenets  ;  and  with 
him  the  whole  clerzy  gradually  dropped  the  more  rigid 
principles  of  absolute  reprobation  and  unconditional  de- 
crees. Some  noise  was  at  first  made  about  these  innova- 
tions ;  but  being  drowned  in  the  fury  of  factions  and 
civil  wars  which  ensued,  the  scholastic  arguments  made 
an  insignificant  figure  amidst  those  violent  disputes  about 
civil  ai:d  ecclesiastical  power  with  which  the  nation  was 
agitated.  And  at  the  restoration,  the  church,  though  she 
still  retained  her  old  subscriptions  and  articles  of  faith, 
was  found  to  have  totally  changed  her  speculative  doc- 
trines, and  to  liave  embraced  tenets  more  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  her  discipline  and  worship,  without  its  being 
possible  to  assign  the  precise  period  in  which  the  altera- 
tion was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  that  James,  from  his  great 
desire  to  promote  controversial  divinity,  erected  a  college 
at  Chelsea  for  the  entertainment  of  twenty  persons,  who 
should  be  entirely  employed  in  refuting  the  papists  and 
puritans."  All  the  efforts  of  the  great  Bacon  could  not 
procure  an  establishment  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
philosophy  :  even  to  this  day,  no  society  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  the  polishing  and  fixing  of  our  language.  The 
only  encouragement  which  the  sovereign  in  England  has 
ever  given  to  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  science, 
was  this  short-lived  establishment  of  James  ;  an  institution 
quite  superfluous,  considering  the  unhappy  propension 
which  at  that  time  so  universally  possessed  the  nation  for 
polemical  theologv. 

Manners  '^^^^  manners  of  the  nation  were  agreeable 

'to  the  monarchical  government  which  pre- 
vailed ;  and  contained  not  that  strange  mixture  which  at 
present  distinguishes  England  from  all  other  countries. 
Such  violent  extremes  were  then  unknown  of  industrv  and 
debauchery,  frugality  and  profusion,  civility  and  rusticity, 
fanaticism  and  scepticism.  Candour,  sinceritv,  modesty, 
are  the  only  qualities  which  the  English  of  that  age  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  the  present. 

High  pride  of  family  then  prevailed  ;  and  it  was  by  a 
dignity  and  stateliness  of  behaviour,  that  the  gentry  and 
nobility  distinguished  themselves  from  the  common  people. 
Great  riches  acquired  by  commerce  were  more  rare,  and 
had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  confound  all  ranks  of  men, 
and  render  money  the  chief  foundation  of  distinction. 
Much  ceremony  took  place  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life,  and  little  familiarity  was  indulged  by  the  great.  The 
advantages  whicli  result  from  opulence  are  so  solid  and 
real,  that  those  who  are  possessed  of  them  need  not  dread 
the  near  approaches  of  their  inferiors.  The  distinctions  of 
birth  and  title  being  more  empty  and  imaginary,  soon 
vanish  upon  familiar  access  and  acquaintance. 

The  expenses  of  the  great  consisted  in  pomp  and  show, 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  convenience  and 
true  pleasure.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  his  embassv 
to  Spain,  was  attended  by  500  persons.    The  Earl  of 
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Hertford,  in  that  to  Brussels,  tarried  300  gentlemen  along 
with  him.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  that  the  English 
nobility  in  his  time  maintained  a  larger  retinue  of  servants 
than  the  nobility  of  any  other  nation,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Polauders  p 

Civil  honours,  which  row  hold  the  first  place,  were  at 
that  time  subordinate  to  the  military.  The  young  gentry 
and  nobility  were  fond  of  distinguishing  tfiemselves  by 
arms.  The  fury  of  duels,  too,  |)revailed  more  than  at  any 
time  before  or  since.i  This  was  the  turn  that  the  roman- 
tic chivalry,  for  which  the  nation  was  formerly  so  re- 
nowned, had  lately  taken. 

Liberty  of  commerce  between  the  sexes  was  indulged ; 
but  without  any  licentiousness  of  manners.  The  court 
was  very  little  an  exception  to  this  observation.  James 
had  rather  entertained  an  aversion  and  contempt  for  the 
females,  nor  were  those  young  courtiers,  of  whom  he  was 
so  fond,  able  to  break  through  the  established  manners  of 
the  nation. 

Tlic  first  sedan-chair  seen  in  England  was  in  this  reign, 
and  was  used  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  people,  who  exclaimed,  that  he  was 
employing  his  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  service  of  beasts. 

The  country  life  prevails  at  present  in  England  bevond 
any  cultivated  nation  of  Europe ;  but  it  was  then  litiuch 
more  generally  embraced  by  all  the  gentry.  The  increase 
of  arts,  pleasures,  and  social  commerce,  was  just  beginning 
to  produce  an  inclination  for  the  softer  and  more  civilized 
life  of  the  city.  James  discouraged,  as  much  as  possible, 
this  alteration  of  manners.  "  He  was  wont  to  be  verv 
earnest,"  as  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "  with  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, to  go  from  London  to  their  countrv  seats.'  And 
sometimes  he  would  say  thus  to  them  :  Octtltemm,  at 
London,  you  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  whicli  shmo  like  nothing  ; 
but  in  your  countiy  tillages  you  are  like  ships  in  a  river, 
■which  look  like  great  tliingx.'' ' 

He  was  not  content  with  reproof  and  exhortation.  As 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  perceived  with  regret  the  increase  of 
London,  and  had  restrained  all  new  buildings  by  procla- 
mation ;  James,  who  found  that  these  edicts  were  not  ex- 
actly obeyed,  frequently  renewed  them ;  though  a  strict 
execution  seems  still  to  have  been  wanting.  lie  also 
issued  reiterated  proclamations  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  containing  severe  menaces  against  the  gentry  who 
lived  in  town.s  This  policy  is  contrary  to  that  which  has 
ever  been  practised  by  all  princes  who  studied  the  increase 
of  their  authority.  To  allure  the  nobility  to  court ;  to  en- 
gage them  in  expensive  pleasures  or  employments  which 
dissipate  their  fortune;  to  increase  their  subjection  to 
ministers  by  attendance ;  to  weaken  their  authority  in  the 
provinces  liy  absence  :  these  have  been  the  common  arts 
of  arliitrary  government.  But  James,  besides  that  he  had 
certainly  laid  no  plan  for  extending  his  power,  had  no 
money  to  support  a  splendid  court,  or  bestow  on  a  nume- 
rous retinue  of  gentry  and  nobility.  He  thought,  too,  that 
by  their  living  together,  they  became  more  sensible  of 
their  own  strength,  and  were  apt  to  indulge  too  curious 
researches  into  matters  of  government.  To  remedy  tlie 
present  evil,  he  was  desirous  of  dispersino;  them  into  their 
country-seats  ;  where,  he  hoped,  they  would  bear  a  more 
submissive  reverence  to  his  authority,  and  receive  less  sup- 
port from  each  other.  But  the  contrary  effect  soon  fol- 
lowed. The  riches  amassed  during  their  residence  at 
home  rendered  them  independent.  The  influence  ac- 
quired by  hospitality  made  them  formidable.  They  would 
not  be  led  by  the  court :  they  could  not  be  driven  :  and 
thus  the  system  of  the  English  government  received  a 
total  and  a  sudden  alteration  in  the  course  of  less  than 
fortv  years. 

The  first  rise  of  commerce  and  the  arts  had  contributed, 
in  preceding  reigns,  to  scatter  those  immense  fortunes  of 
the  barons  which  rendered  them  so  formidable  both  to 
king  and  people.  The  further  progress  of  these  advantages 
began  during  tliis  reign  to  ruin  the  small  proprietors  of 
land  ;'  and  by  f>oth  events,  the  gentry,  or  that  rank  which 
composed  the  House  of  Commons,  enlarged  their  power 
and  authority.    The  early  improvements  in  luxury  were 
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seized  by  tlie  greater  nobles,  wliose  fortunes  placing  tlieni 
above  fiunality,  or  even  calculation,  were  soon  dissipated 
in  expensive  pleasures.  These  improvements  reached,  at 
last,  all  men  of  property  ;  and  those  of  slender  fortunes, 
who  at  that  time  were  often  men  of  family,  imitating'  these 
of  a  rank  immediately  above  them,  reduced  themselves  to 
poverty.  Their  lands,  comins  to  sale,  swelled  the  estates 
of  tho.sc  who  possessed  riches  sufficient  for  the  fashionable 
expenses  ;  but  who  were  not  exempted  from  some  care 
and  attention  to  their  domestic  economy. 

The  sentry,  also,  of  that  a>;p,  were  engaced  in  no  ex- 

fiense,  except  that  of  country  hospitality.  No  taxes  were 
evied,  no  wars  waged,  no  attendance  at  court  expected, 
no  bribery  or  profusion  required  at  elections."  Could 
liuman  nature  ever  reach  happiness,  the  condition  of- the 
English  gentry,  under  so  mild  and  benign  a  prince,  might 
merit  that  appellation. 

The  account  of  the  king's  revenue,  as  it 
inances.  jtood  in  1617,  is  thus  stated  :"  Of  crown 
lands,  80,000  pounds  a-year;  by  customs  and  new  impo- 
sitions, near  190,000;  by  wards,  and  other  various 
branches  of  revenue,  besides  purveyance,  180,000.  The 
whole  amounting  to  450,000.  The  king's  ordinary  dis- 
bursements, by  the  same  account,  are  said  to  exceed  this 
sum  thirty-six  thousand  pounds."  All  the  extraordinary 
sums  which  James  had  raised  by  subsidies,  loans,  sale  of 
lands,  sale  of  the  title  of  baronet,  money  paid  by  the 
states,  and  by  the  King  of  France,  benevolences,  &c.  were, 
in  the  whole,  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  :  of  wliicli  the  sale  of  lands  afforded  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds.  The  extraordinary 
disbursements  of  the  king  amounted  to  two  millions  ;  be- 
sides above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  given  in  pre- 
sents. Upon  the  whole,  a  sufficient  reason  appears,  partly 
from  necessary  expenses,  partly  for  want  of  a  rigid  economy, 
why  the  king,  even  early  in  his  reign,  was  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  and  found  great  difficulty  to  support  the  govern- 
ment. 

Farmers,  not  commissioners,  levied  the  customs.  It 
seems,  indeed,  requisite,  that  the  former  method  should 
always  be  tried  before  the  latter,  tliough  a  preferable  one. 
When  men's  own  interest  is  concerned,  they  fall  upon  a 
hundred  expedients  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  merchants; 
and  these  the  public  may  afterwards  imitate,  in  establish- 
ing proper  rules  for  its  officers. 

The  customs  were  supposed  to  amount  to  five  per  cent. 
of  the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports  as  well  as 
imports.  Nay,  the  imposition  upon  exports,  by  James's 
additions,  is  said  to  amount,  in  some  few  instances,  to 
twenty-five  ncr  ctnt.  This  practice,  so  hurtful  to  industry, 
prevails  still  in  France,  Spain,  and  most  countries  of 
Europe.  The  customs,  in  1604,  yielded  127,000  pounds 
a-year.y  They  rose  to  190,000  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  per  cent,  till  1624, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  Tins  high  interest  is  an 
indication  of  the  great  profits  and  small  progress  of  com- 
merce. 

The  extraordinary  supplies  granted  by  parliament  during 
this  whole  reign,  amounted  not  to  more  than  630,000 
pounds;  which  divided  among  twenty-one  years,  makes 
30,000  pounds  a-year.  I  do  not  include  those  supplies, 
amounting  to  300,000  pounds,  which  were  given  to  the 
king  by  his  last  parliament.  These  were  jiaid  in  to  their 
own  commissioners;  and  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish 
war  were  much  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  The 
distressed  family  of  the  Palatine  was  a  great  burden  on 
James,  during  part  of  his  reign.  The  king,  it  is  pretend- 
ed, possessed  not  frugality  proportioned  to  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  revenue.  Splendid  equipages,  however, 
he  did  not  affect,  nor  costly  furniture,  nor  a  luxurious 
table,  nor  prodigal  mistresses.  His  buildings,  too,  were 
not  sumptuous;  though  the  Banqueting-house  must  not 
be  forgotten,  as  a  monument  which  does  honour  to  his 


i  of  representioff  the  counties. 


u  Men  seem  then  to  have  been  ambi 
t»it  cnreless  of  the  boroufhs.  A  seat  in  the  House  was,  in'itself,  of 
linportante.  But  the  former  became  a  point  of  honour  anient;  the  Renjle- 
T.n,  Journ.  10th  Feb.  1620.  'lowns  winch  had  formerly  neglected  Iheir 
ri:.'ht  of  sending  members,  now  began  to  clai       *      '  "" ""' 

w  An  abstnirt  or  brief  declaration  ol  liis 
assignations  and  defalcations  upon  the  same 


reign.  Hunting  was  his  chief  amusement,  the  cheapest 
pleasure  in  which  a  king  can  indulge  himself.  His  ex- 
penses were  the  effects  of  liberality,  rather  than  of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  said,  while  he  was  standing  amidst  some 
of  his  courtiers,  a  porter  passed  by,  loaded  with  money, 
which  lie  was  carrying  to  the  treasury.  The  king  observed 
that  Rich,  afterwards  F^arl  of  Holland,  one  of  his  hand- 
some, agreeable  favourites,  whispered  something  to  one 
standing  near  him.  Upon  intiuiry,  he  found  that  Rich 
had  said,  /low  Imppy  tmmld  tlii/t  wonej/  maUe  me!  Without 
hesitation  James  bestowed  it  all  upon  him,  though  it 
amounted  to  3000  pounds.  He  added.  You  think  t/our- 
sclf'vcri/  liuppy  in  iibtuining  so  lurf<e  a  sum  ;  but  1  am  more 
/luppi/  m  /laving  an  opportunity  of  obtif^inn  a  worthy  man, 
whom  I  love.  The  generosity  of  James  was  niijre  the 
result  of  a  benign  humour  or  light  fancy,  than  of  reason 
or  judgment.  The  objects  of  it  were  such  as  could 
render  themselves  agreeable  to  him  in  his  loose  hours; 
not  such  as  were  endowed  with  great  merit,  or  who  pos- 
sessed talents  or  popularity  which  could  strengthen  his 
interest  with  the  public. 

The  same  advantage,  we  may  remark,  over  the  people, 
which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that  interval  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  Peers  and  the  rise  of  the  Commons, 
was  now  possessed  by  the  people  against  the  crown,  during 
the  continuance  of  a  like  interval.  The  sovereign  had 
already  lost  that  independent  revenue,  by  which  he  could 
subsist  without  regular  supplies  from  parliament;  and  he 
had  not  yet  acquired  the  means  of  influencing  those 
assemblies.  Tlie  effects  of  this  situation,  which  com- 
menced with  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  soon 
rose  to  a  great  height,  and  were  more  or  less  propagated 
throughout  all  the  reigns  of  that  unhappy  family. 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
historians ;  liut  neither  the  amount  of  these  taxes  nor  the 
method  of  levying  them  have  been  well  explained.  It 
appears,  that  the  fifteenths  formerly  corresponded  to  the 
name,  and  were  that  proportionable  part  of  the  mov- 
ables.' But  a  valuation  having  been  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  that  valuation  was  always  adhered  to,  and 
each  town  paid  unalterably  a  particular  sum,  which  the 
inhabitants  themselves  assessed  upon  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  same  tax  in  corporate  towns  was  called  a  tenth ;  be- 
cause, there  it  was  at  first  a  tenth  of  the  movables.  The 
whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  throughout  the 
kingdom,  or  a  fifteenth,  as  it  is  often  more  concisely  called, 
was  about  29,000  pounds.^  The  amount  of  a  subsidy 
was  not  invariable,  like  that  of  a  fifteenth.  In  the  eighth 
of  Elizabeth  a  subsidy  amounted  to  120,000  pounds:  in 
the  fortieth  it  was  not  above  78,000.''  It  afterwards  fell  to 
70,000  ;  and  was  continually  decreasing.'^  The  reason  is 
easily  collected  from  the  method  of  levying  it.  We  may 
learn  from  the  subsidy  bills,''  that  one  subsidy  was  given 
for  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings 
and  eiL'ht-pence  on  movables  throughout  the  counties;  a 
considerable  t.ax,  had  it  been  strictly  levied.  But  this  was 
only  the  ancient  state  of  a  subsidy.  During  the  reign  of 
James,  there  was  not  paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that  sum. 
The  tax  was  so  far  personal,  that  a  man  paid  only  in  the 
county  where  he  lived,  though  he  should  possess  estates 
in  other  counties ;  and  the  assessors  formed  a  kose  esti- 
mation of  his  property,  and  rated  him  accordingly.  To 
preserve,  however,  some  rule  in  the  estimation,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  practice  to  keep  an  eye  to  former  assess- 
ments, and  to  rate  every  man  according  as  his  ancestors, 
or  men  of  such  an  estimated  property,  were  accustomed  to 
pay.  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  wfiy  subsidies  could  not 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  money  and 
rise  of  rents.  But  there  was  an  evident  reason  why  they 
continually  decreased.  The  favour,  as  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, ran  alwavs  against  the  crown  ;  especially  during  the 
latter  end  of  Elizabeth,  when  subsidies  became  numerous 
and  frequent,  and  the  sums  levied  were  considerable,  com- 
pared to  former  supplies.    The  assessors,  though  accus- 

X  The  excess  was  formerly  greater,  as  appears  by  Salisbury's  account 
See  chap.  ii. 
y  Joui-n.  eist  May,  1604.  .     . 

z  Coke's  Inst,  bouk  iv.  chap.  1.  of  fifteenths,  quinzins. 
a  Id.  Subsidies  temporary.  b  Journ.  nth  July,  1610. 

c  Coke's  lust,  book  iv.  chap.  1.  subsidies  temporary, 
d  See  Statutes  at  Large. 
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tomed  to  liuvc  an  eye  to  ancient  estimations,  were  not 
bound  to  observe  any  such  rule ;  but  might  rate  anew  any 
pereon,  accordins  to  liis  present  income.  \\  lien  rents  fell, 
or  pan  of  an  estate  was  sold  oH',  the  proiirietor  was  sure  to 
represent  these  losses,  and  obtain  a  aiminution  of  his 
subsidy;  but  where  rents  rose,  or  new  lands  were  pur- 
chased, he  kept  his  own  secret,  and  paid  no  more  than 
formirly.  The  advantage,  therefore,  nt  every  chani;e,  was 
taken  against  tlie  crown ;  and  the  crown  could  obtain  the 
advantage  of  none.  And  to  make  the  matter  worse,  the 
alterations  which  happened  in  property  during  this  age, 
were  generally  unfavourable  to  the  crown.  The  small 
l)roprietoi-s,  or  twenty-pound  men,  went  continually  to 
decay ;  and  when  their  estates  were  swallowed  up  by  a 
greater,  the  new  purchaser  increased  not  his  subsidy.  So 
loose,  indeed,  is  the  whole  method  of  rating  subsidies, 
that  the  wonder  was  not  how  the  tax  should  continually 
diminish ;  but  how  it  yielded  any  revenue  at  all.  It  be- 
came at  last  so  unequal  and  uncertain,  that  the  parliament 
was  obli.;ed  to  change  it  into  a  land  tax. 

The  price  of  corn  during  this  reign,  and  that  of  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  was  no  lower,  or  was  rather 
higher,  than  at  present.  By  a  proclamation  of  James, 
establishing  pulilic  magazines,  whenever  wheat  fell  below 
thirty-two  shillings  a  quarter,  rye  below  eighteen,  barley 
below  sixteen,  tlie  commissioners  were  empowered  to  pur- 
chase corn  for  the  magazines."  These  prices,  then,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  low ;  though  they  would  rather  pass  for 
high  by  our  present  estimation.  The  usual  bread  of  the 
poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley. f  The  best  wool, 
during  the  greater  part  of  James's  reiirn,  was  at  thirty-three 
shillings  a  tod.s  At  present  it  is  not  above  two-thirds  of 
that  value;  though  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  our  exports 
in  woollen  goods  are  somewhat  increased.  The  finer 
manufactures,  too,  by  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry, 
have  rather  diminished  in  price,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  money.  In  Shakspe.are,  the  hostess  tells 
Falstaff,  that  the  shirts  she  bought  him  were  hoUand  at 
eight  shillings  a-yard  ;  a  high  price  at  this  day,  even  sup- 
posing, what  is  not  probable,  tnat  the  best  hoUand  at  that 
time  was  equal  in  goodness  to  tlie  best  that  can  now  be 
purchased.  In  like  manner,  a  yard  of  velvet,  about  the 
middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  valued  at  two-and-fwentv 
shillings.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Birch's  Life  of  Prince 
Henry,ii  that  that  prince,  by  contract  with  his  butcher, 
paid  near  a  groat  a-pound,  throughout  the  year,  for  all  the 
beef  and  imaton  used  in  his  family.  Besides,  we  must 
consider,  that  the  general  turn  of  that  age,  which  no  laws 
could  prevent,  was  the  convertinir  of  arable  land  into 
pasture :  a  certain  proof  that  the  latter  was  found  more 
profitable,  and  consequently  that  all  butcher's  meat,  as 
well  as  bread,  wa;  rather  higher  than  at  present.  We 
have  a  regulation  of  the  market,  with  regard  to  poultry 
and  some  other  articles,  very  early  in  Charles  I.'s  reign ;' 
and  the  prices  are  liiirh.  A  turkey-cock  four  shillings 
and  sixpence,  a  turkey-hen  three  shillings,  a  pheasant-cock 
six,  a  pheasant-hen  five,  a  partridge  one  shilling,  a  goose 
two,  a  capon  two  and  sixpence,  a  pullet  one  and  sixpence, 
a  rabbit  eight-pence,  a  dozen  of  pigeons  six  shillings.'' 
We  must  consider  that  London  at  present  is  more  than 
three  times  more  populous  than  it  was  at  that  time  :  a 
circumstance  which  much  increases  the  price  of  poultrv, 
and  of  every  thing  that  cannot  conveniently  be  orouglit 
from  a  distance :  not  to  mention  that  these  regulations  by 
authority  are  always  calculated  to  diminish,  never  to  in- 
crease, the  market  prices.  The  contractors  for  victualling 
the  navy  were  allowed  by  government  eight-pence  a  day 
for  the  diet  of  each  man  when  in  harbour,  seven-pence 
halfpenny  when  at  sea ;'  which  would  suffice  at  present. 
The  chief  difference  in  expense  between  tliat  age  and  the 
present  consists  in  the  imaginary  wants  of  men,  which 
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e  purveyors  ollen  gave  but  sixpence  ioi 
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I  Itynier,  torn.  xvii.  p.  441,  et  seq. 
m  This  volume  was  written  above  twenty-eight  years  before  the  edition 
of  1786.    In  that  short  period,  prices  have  periiaps  risen  more  than  during 
tlie  preceding  hundred  and  fitly. 


have  since  extremely  multiplied.  These  "i  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  James's  revenue  would  go  further  ihan 
the  same  money  in  our  time ;  though  the  ditierence  is 
not  ne.ar  so  great  as  is  ustially  imagined. 

The   public  was  entirely   free   from  the 
danger   and    expense  of  a   standing  army.  ""'' 

While  James  was  vaunting  his  divine  .vicegerency,  and 
boasting  of  his  high  prerogative,  he  possessed  not  so  much 
as  a  single  regiment  of  guards  to  maintain  his  extensive 
claims :  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  sincerely  believed  his 
pretensions  to  be  well  grounded,  and  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  at  least  built  on  what  were  then  deemed 
plausible  arguments.  The  militia  of  England,  amounting 
to  160,000  men,"  was  the  sole  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  pretended  that  they  were  kept  in  good  order  during 
this  reign."  The  city  of  London  procured  officers  who 
had  served  aliroad,  and  who  taught  the  trained  bands  their 
exercise  in  Artillery-garden  ;  a  practice  which  had  been 
discontinued  since  1588.  All  the  counties  of  England,  in 
emulation  of  the  capital,  were  fond  of  showing  a  well- 
ordered  and  well-appointed  militia.  It  appeared  that  the 
natural  propensity  of  men  towards  military  shows  and 
exercises  will  go  far,  with  a  little  attention  in  the  sove- 
reign, towards  exciting  and  supporting  this  spirit  in  any 
nation.  The  very  boys,  at  that  time,  in  mimicry  of  their 
elders,  enlisted  themselves  voluntarily  into  companies, 
elected  otficers,  and  practised  the  discipline,  of  which  the 
models  were  every  day  exposed  to  their  view.P  Sir  Ed- 
ward llarwood,  in  a  memorial  composed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  subsequent  reign,  says,  that  England  was  so  unpro- 
vided with  horses  fit  for  war,  that  2000  men  could  not 
possibly  be  mounted  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.i  At 
present  the  breed  of  horses  is  so  much  improved,  that 
almost  all  those  which  are  employed  either  in  the  plough, 
waggon,  or  coach,  would  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 

The  disorders  of  Ireland  obliged  James  to  keep  up 
some  forces  there,  and  put  him  to  great  expense.  The 
common  pay  of  a  private  man  in  the  infantry  was  eight- 
pence  a  day,  a  lieutenant  two  shillings,  an  ensign  eighteen- 
pence.r  The  armies  in  Europe  were  not  near  so  numerous 
during  that  age ;  and  the  private  men,  we  may  observe, 
were  drawn  from  a  Vietter  rank  than  at  present,  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  that  of  the  officers. 

In  the  year  1583  there  was  a  general  review  made  of 
all  the  men  in  England  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
these  were  found  to  amount  to  1,172,000  men,  according 
to  Raleigh.s  It  is  impossible  to  warrant  the  exactness  of 
this  computation ;  or,  rather,  we  may  fairly  presume  it  to 
be  somewhat  inaccurate.  But  if  it  approacned  near  the 
truth,  England  has  probably,  since  that  time,  increased  in 
populousness.  The  growth  of  London,  in  riches  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  inhabitants,  has  been 
prodigious.  From  1600  it  doubled  every  forty  years;' 
and  consequently,  in  1680,  it  contained  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It 
has  ever  been  the  centre  of  all  the  trade  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  almost  the  only  town  that  affords  society  and  amuse- 
ment. The  afl'ection  which  the  Enirlish  bear  to  a  country 
life  makes  the  provincial  towns  be  little  freiiuented  by  the 
gentry.  Nothing  but  the  allurements  of  the  capital,  which 
is  favoured  by  the  residence  of  the  king,  and  by  being  the 
seat  of  government,  and  of  all  the  courts  of  justice,  can 
prevail  over  their  passion  for  their  rural  villas. 

London  at  this  time  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood, 
and  in  every  respect  was  certainly  a  very  ugly  city.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel  first  introduced  the  general  practice  of 
brick  buildings." 

The  navy  of  England  was  esteemed  formid- 
able  in  Elizabeth's  time,  yet  it  consisted  only  ^'^^ 

of  thirty-three  ships,  besides  pinnaces."  And  the  largest  of 
these  would  not  equal  our  fourth  rates  at  present.  Raleigh 
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advises  never  to  build  a  ship  of  war  above  000  tons." 
James  was  notnejiligent  of  tbe  navy.  Intive  years  precedinf; 
1623,  he  binlt  ten  new  ships,  and'  expended  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a-year  on  the  fleet,  beside  tne  value  of  thirty-six 
thousand  iiounds  in  timber,  which  he  annually  ^ave  from 
the  royal  forest-i.y  Tin.'  lartest  ship  that  had  ever  come 
from  liie  English  <locks  was  built  tlurinf  this  reign.  She 
ym  only  1400  tons,  and  carried  sixty-four  guns.^'  The 
merchant  ships,  in  cases  of  necessity,  were  instantly  con- 
verted into  snips  of  war.  The  king  affirmed  to  the  par- 
liament, that  tne  navy  had  never  before  been  in  so  good 
a  condition." 

Every  session  of  parliament  during  this 

Commerce,  fgjgn,  we  meet  with  grievous  lamentations 
concerning  the  decay  of  trade,  and  liie  growth  of  popery  : 
such  violent  propensity  have  men  to  complain  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  to  entertain  discontent  against  their  fortune 
and  condition.  The  king  himself  was  deceived  by  these 
popular  complaints,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
total  want  of  money,  which  he  heard  so  much  exaggerated  .i> 
It  may,  however,  be  affirmed,  that  during  no  preceding 
periotl  of  English  history,  was  there  a  more  sensible  in- 
crease than  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the 
advantages  which  distinguish  a  flourishing  people.  Not 
only  the  peace  which  he  maintained  was  favourable  to  in- 
dustry and  commerce:  his  turn  of  mind  inclined  him  to 
promote  the  peaceful  arts  :  and  trade  being  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, all  additions  to  it  must  have  been  the  more  evident 
to  every  eye,  which  was  not  blinded  by  melancholy  pre- 
judices."^ 

By  an  accounfi  which  seems  judicious  and  accurate,  it 
appears  that  all  the  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant 
service  amounted  to  10,000  men,  which  probably  exceeds 
not  the  fifth  part  of  their  present  number.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  Says,  that  the  Dutch  possessed  three  times  more 
shipping  than  the  English,  but  that  their  ships  were  of  in- 
ferior burden  to  those  of  the  lattcr.e  Sir  William  Mon- 
son  computed  the  English  naval  power  to  be  little  or 
nothing  inferior  to  the  Dutcli,'  which  is  snrelv  an  exagger- 
ation. The  Dutch  at  this  time  traded  to  England  with 
600 ships;  England  to  Holland  with  sixty  only.? 
,,      ,  A  catalogue  of  the  manufactures,  for  which 

the  English  were  then  eminent,  would  ap- 
pear very  contemptible,  in  comparison  of  those  which 
flourish  among  them  at  present.  Almost  all  the  more 
elaborate  and  curious  arts  were  only  cultivated  abroad, 
particularly  in  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Ship-building,  and  the  founding  of  iron  cannon,  were  the 
sole  in  which  the  English  excelled.  They  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  possessed  alone  the  secret  of  the  latter,  and  great 
complaints  were  made  every  parliament  against  the  ex- 
portation of  English  ordnance. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted 
in  woollen  goods.h  Wool,  however,  was  allowed  to  be 
exported,  till  the  nineteenth  of  the  king.  Its  exportation 
was  then  forbidden  by  proclamation,  though  that  edict 
was  never  strictly  executed.  Most  of  the  cloth  was  ex- 
ported raw,  and  was  dyed  and  dressed  by  the  Dutch; 
who  gained,  it  is  pretended,  700,000  pounds  a-year  by 
this  manufacture."  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  king 
against  exporting  cloth  in  that  condition,  had  succeeded  so 
ill  during  one  year,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  buy  the 
dressed  cloth,  that  great  murmurs  arose  against  it ;  and 
this  measure  was  retracted  by  the  king,  and  complained  of 
by  the  ration,  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  impolitic  in  the 
world.     It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  premature. 


_..ted  afterwardseleven.    He  probably  reckoued  s 
be  pmoaces,  whicli  Coke  called  ships. 

y  .lourn.  illh  March.  16C!.t.    Sir  William  Monson  makes  Ihe  nun 
nount  only  to  nine  new  ships,  p.  25.3. 
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rion.  such  wilhin  men's  memory  and  chiefly  within  these  ._ _. 

peace,  that,  exceptthere  were  now  due  mention  of  some  sort  made  thereof, 
II  would  in  time  to  come  be  held  increrlible."  Jtc.  In  another  place, 
Aiiionest  the  manitoM  tokens  and  sieos  of  the  infinite  blessings  of  Al- 
niiuhty  Go<l  bestowed  upon  this  kingdom,  by  the  wondrous  and  merciful 
';|»hlishinentof  peace  withinourselves.  and  the  full  benefit  of  concord  with 
all  Christian  nations  and  others:  of  all  which  graces  let  no  man  dare  to 
presume  he  can  speak  too  much ;  whereof  in  truth  there  can  never  be 
tQOugh  s«id,  neither  was  lliere  ever  any  people  less  considerate  and  less 


In  so  little  credit  was  the  fine  English  cloth  even  at 
home,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  seek  expedients  by 
which  he  might  engage  the  people  of  fashion  to  wear  it.'' 
The  manufacture  of  fine  linen  was  totally  unknown  in  the 
kingdom.' 

The  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  by  their  patent, 
possessed  the  sole  commerce  of  woollen  goods,  though 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  An  attempt  made, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  lay  open  this  important 
trade,  had  been  attended  with  bad  consequences  for  a  time, 
by  a  conspiracy  of  the  merchant-adventurers,  not  to  make 
any  purchases  of  cloth ;  and  the  queen  immediately  re- 
stored them  their  patent. 

It  was  the  groundless  fear  of  a  like  accident,  that  en- 
slaved the  nation  to  those  exclusive  companies,  which 
confined  so  much  every  branch  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try. The  parliament,  however,  annulled,  in  the  third  of 
the  king,  the  patent  of  the  Spanish  company;  and  the 
trade  to  Spain,  which  was  at  first  very  insignificant,  soon 
became  the  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
strange  that  they  were  not  thence  encouraged  to  abolish 
all  the  other  companies,  and  that  they  went  no  funher 
than  obliging  them  to  enlarge  their  bottom,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  admission  of  new  adventurers. 

A  board  of  trade  was  erected  by  the  king  in  1622, "' 
One  of  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  commission,  is  to 
remedv  the  low  price  of  wool,  which  begat  complaints  of 
the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble, however,  that  this  fall  of  prices  proceeded  from  the 
increase  of  wool.  The  king  likewise  recommends  it  to 
the  commissioners  to  inquire  and  examine,  whether  a 
greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from  the  re- 
straint of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  beneficial. 
Men  were  then  fettered  by  their  own  prejudices ;  and  the 
king  was  justly  afraid  of  embracing  a  bold  measure,  whose 
consequences  might  be  uncertain.  The  digesting  of  a 
navigation  act,  of  a  like  nature  with  the  famous  one  exe- 
cuted afterv/ards  by  the  republican  parliament,  is  likewise 
recommended  to  the  commissioners.  The  arbitrary  powers 
then  commonly  assumed  by  the  privy-council,  appear 
evidentlv  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  commission. 

The  silk  manufacture  had  no  footing  in  England  :  but, 
by  James's  direction,  mulberry-trees  were  planted,  and 
silk-worms  introduced."  The  climate  seems  unfavour- 
able to  the  success  of  this  project.  The  planting  of  hops 
increased  much  in  England  during  this  reign. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  about 
this  period ;  and  the  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  with 
success :  but  the  industry  of  the  Dutch,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  soon  deprived  the  English  of  this  source  of 
riches.  A  company  was  erected  for  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage;  and  many  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  for  that  purpose.  Ip  such  noble  projects,  despair 
ought  never  to  be  admitted  till  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  success  be  fully  ascertained. 

The  passage  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  opened  to  the 
English  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  trade  to 
those  parts  was  not  entirely  established  till  this  reign, 
when  the  East  India  company  received  a  new  patent,  en- 
larged their  stock  to  1,500,000  pounds,"  and  fitted  out 
several  ships  on  these  adventures.  In  1609,  they  built  a 
vessel  of  1200  tons,  the  largest  merchant  ship  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  known.  She  was  unfortunate,  and  perished 
by  shipwreck.  In  1611,  a  large  ship  of  the  company,  as- 
sisted by  a  pinnace,  maintained  five  several  engagements 
with  a  squadron  of  Portuguese,  and  gained  a  complete 

emory  of  their 


d   The  trade's  increase,  in  the  Harjeyan  Misc.  vol.  in 
e  Remarks  on  his  Travels.  Harl.  Misc.  vol.  ii.p.  349 
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h  .lourn.  efith  May.  1621. 


Kaleigh's  Observations. 


_.   .'Otb  May.  1614.    Raleigh,  in  his  Observations,  computes  the 

last  at  400.r00  pounds  to  the  nation.  There  are  about  80,000  undressed 
cloths,  says  he.  exporte.1  yearly.  He  computes,  besides,  that  about  100.000 
pounds  a-year  had  been  lost  by  kersevs:  not  to  mention  otlier  articles.  The 
account  of  200,000  clotiis  a-year  exported  in  Elizabetli's  reign  seems  to  be 
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victory  over  forces  much  sujierlor.  During  tlie  fbllowiiis; 
^ears,  llie  Dutdi  company  w;is  suilty  of  i;rcul  injuries  to- 
wards the  Kosilish,  in  expelUtii;  many  of  their  factors,  and 
destroyini;  tlieir  settlements :  but  these  violences  were 
resented  with  a  proper  spirit  by  tlie  court  of  Knyland.  A 
naval  force  was  eipiipped  under  the  Earl  of  Oxford,!'  and 
lay  in  wait  for  the  return  of  tlie  Dutch  East  India  fleet. 
Hy  re;ison  of  cross-winds,  Oxford  failed  of  his  purpose, 
and  the  Dutch  escaped.  Some  time  after  one  rich  sliip 
was  taken  by  Vice-admiral  Rlerwin ;  and  it  was  stipulated 
by  the  Dutch  to  pay  70,000  pounds  to  the  English  com- 
panV,  in  consideration  of  the  losses  which  that  company 
had'sustaincd.'i  lint  neither  this  stipulation,  nor  the  fear 
of  reprisals,  nor  the  sense  of  that  friendship  which  subsisted 
between  England  and  tire  States,  could  restrain  the  avidity 
of  the  Dutch  company,  or  render  them  ciiuitable  in  their 
proceedings  towards  their  allies.  Impatient  to  liave  th.e 
sole  possession  of  the  spice  trade,  which  the  Eiii;lish  then 
shared  with  them,  they  assumed  a  jurisdiction  over  a  fac- 
tory of  the  latter  in  the  island  of  Amboyna;  and  on  very 
improbable  and  even  absurd  pretences,  seized  all  their 
(actors  with  their  families,  and  put  them  to  death  with  the 
most  inhuman  tortures.  This  dismal  news  arrived  in 
England  at  the  time  when  James,  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  favourite,  was  constrain- 
ed to  make  a  breach  with  Spain  ;  and  he  was  obliged,  after 
some  remonstrances,  to  acquiesce  in  this  indignity  from  a 
state  whose  alliance  was  now  become  necessary  to  him. 
It  IS  remarkable,  that  the  nation,  almost  without  a  murmur, 
submitted  to  this  injury  from  their  protestani  confederates ; 
an  injury  which,  besides  the  horrid  enormity  of  the  action, 
was  of  much  deeper  importance  to  national  interest,  than 
all  those  which  they  were  so  impatient  to  resent  from  the 
house  of  Austria. 

The  exports  of  England  from  Christmas  1612  to  Christ- 
mas 1613,  are  computed  at  2,487,435  pounds:  the  im- 
|iorts  at  2,141,151  :  so  that  the  balance  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land was  346,284.''  But,  in  1622,  the  exports  were 
2,320,436  pounds;  the  imports  2,619,315  ;  which  makes 
a  balance  of  298,879  pounds  against  England .«  The 
coinage  of  England,  from  1599  to  1619,  amounted  to 
4,779,314  pounds  13  shillings  and  4  pence  : '  a  proof  that 
the  balance  in  the  main  was  considerably  in  favour  of  the 
kingdom.  As  the  annual  imports  and  exports  together 
rose  to  near  five  millions,  and  the  customs  never  yielded 
so  much  as  200,000  pounds  a-year,  of  which  tonnage  made 
a  part,  it  appears  that  the  new  rates  affixed  by  James  did 
not,  on  the  whole,  amount  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
and  consequently  were  still  inferior  to  the  intention  of  the 
original  grant  of  parliament.  The  East  India  coin))any 
usually  carried  out  a  third  of  their  cargo  in  commodities." 
Tlie  trade  to  Turkey  was  one  of  the  most  gainful  to  the 
nation."  It  appears  that  copper  half-pence  and  farthings 
began  to  be  coined  in  this  reign."  Tradesmen  had  com- 
monly carried  on  their  retail  business  chiefly  by  means  of 
leaden  tokens.  The  small  silver  penny  was  soon  lost,  and 
at  this  time  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

Coloni  What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James 

memorable,  is  the  commencement  of  the 
Enslish  colonies  in  America  ^  colonies  established  on  the 
noblest  footing  that  has  been  known  in  any  age  or  nation. 
The  Spaniards,  heingthefirst  discoverers  of  the  New  World, 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  precious  mines  which 
they  found  there  ;  and,  by  the  allurement  of  great  riches, 
they  were  tempted  to  depopulate  their  own  country,  as  well 
as  that  which  they  conquered  ;  and  added  the  vice  of  sloth 
to  those  of  avidity  and  barbarity,  which  had  attended  their 
adventurers  in  those  renowned  enterprises.  That  fine 
coast  was  entirely  neglected,  which  reaches  from  St. 
Augustin  toCapei5reton,and  which  lies  in  all  the  temperate 
climates,  is  watered  by  noble  rivers,  and  offers  a  fertile 
soil,  but  nodiing  more,  to  the  industrious  planter.  Peopled 
gradually  from  England  by  the  necessitous  and  indigent, 
who  at  home  increased  neither  wealth  nor  populousness, 
the  colonies  which  were  planted  along  that  tract  have  pro- 
moted the  navigation,  encouraged  the  industry,  and  even 

(<  In  16C2.  q  Johnslon.lli'it.  lib.  10. 
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iierhaps  multiplied  the  inhabitants  of  their  mother-country. 
I'he  spirit  of  independency,  which  was  reviving  in  England, 
here  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre,  and  received  new  acces- 
sion from  the  aspiring  character  of  those  who,  being  dis- 
contented with  the  established  church  and  monarchy,  had 
sought  for  freedom  amidst  those  savage  deserts. 

(iueen  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  a  name 
to  the  continent  of  Virginia;  and  after  her  planting  one 
feeble  colony,  which  quickly  decayed,  that  country  was 
entirely  abandoned,  liut  when  peace  put  an  end  to  the 
military  enterprises  against  Spain,  and  left  ambitious 
spirits  no  hopes  of  making  any  longer  such  rapid  advances 
towards  honour  and  fortune,  the  nation  began  to  second 
the  pacific  intentions  of  its  monarch,  and  to  seek  a  surer, 
though  slower,  expedient,  for  acquiring  riches  and  glory. 
In  1606,  Newport  carried  over  a  colony,  and  began  a  set- 
tlement, which  the  company,  erected  by  patent  for  that 
purpose  in  London  and  Bristol,  took  care  to  supply  with 
yearly  recruits  of  provisions,  utensils,  and  new  innabitants. 
About  1609,  Argal  discovered  a  more  direct  and  shorter 
passage  to  Virginia,  and  left  the  tract  of  the  ancient  navi- 
gators, who  had  first  directed  their  course  southwards  to 
the  tropic,  sailed  westward  by  means  of  the  trade-winds, 
and  then  turned  northward,  till  they  reached  the  English 
.settlements.  The  same  year  five  hundred  persons  under  Sir 
Thomas  Gales  and  Sir  George  Somers  were  embarked  for 
Virginia.  Somers's  ship,  meeting  with  a  tempest,  was 
driven  into  the  Bermudas,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
settlement  in  those  islands.  Lord  Delawar  afterwards  un- 
dertook the  government  of  the  English  colonies:  but  not- 
withstanding all  his  care,  seconded  by  supplies  from 
James,  and  by  money- raised  from  the  first  lottery  evec 
known  in  the  kingdom,  such  difficulties  attended  the  set- 
tlement of  these  countries,  that  in  1614  there  were  not 
alive  more  than  400  men,  of  all  that  had  been  sent  thither. 
After  supplying  them.selves  with  provisions  more  imme- 
diately necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  the  new  planters 
began  the  cuhivating  of  tobacco;  and  James,  notwith- 
standing his  antipathy  to  that  drug,  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  pernicious  to  men's  morals  as  well  as  their  health,>'  gave 
them  permission  to  enter  it  in  England ;  and  he  inhibited 
by  proclamation  all  importation  of  it  from  Spain  ^  By 
degrees  new  colonies  were  established  in  that  continent, 
and  gave  new  names  to  the  jilaces  where  they  settled,  leav- 
ing that  of  \'irginia  to  the  province  first  planted.  The 
island  of  Barbadoes  was  also  planted  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reasoners,  during  that  age,  raised  many  ob- 
jections to  the  plantine  of  those  remote  colonies ;  and 
foretold  that,  after  draining  their  mother-country  of  inha- 
bitants, they  would  soon  shake  oflT  her  yoke,  and  erect  an 
independent  government  in  America  ;  but  time  has  shown 
that  the  views  entertained  by  those  who  encouraged  such 
generous  undertakings,  were  more  just  and  solid.  A  mild 
government  and  great  naval  force  have  preserved,  and  may 
still  preserve  during  some  time,  the  dominion  of  Englantl 
over  her  colonies.  And  such  advantages  have  commerce 
and  navigation  reaped  from  these  establishments,  that  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  English  shipping  is  at  present  com- 
puted to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  tratfic  with  the 
American  settlements. 

Agriculture  was  anciently  very  imperfect  in  England. 
The  sudden  transitions,  so  often  mentioned  by  historians, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  price  of  grain,  and  the  pro- 
digious inequality  of  its  value  in  difl'erent  years,  are  suffi- 
cient proofs  that  the  produce  depended  entirely  on  the 
seasons,  and  that  art  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  fence 
against  the  injuries  of  the  heavens.  During  this  reign 
considerable  improvements  were  made,  as  in  most  arts,  so 
in  this,  the  most  beneficial  of  any.  A  numerous  catalogue 
might  be  formed  of  books  and  pamphlets  treating  of  hus- 
bandry, which  were  written  about  this  time.  The  nation, 
however,  was  still  dependent  on  foreigners  for  daily  bread ; 
and  though  its  exportation  of  grain  now  forms  a  consider- 
able branch  of  its  commerce,  notwithstanding  its  probable 
increase  of  people,  there  was  in  that  period  a  regular  im- 
portation from  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  from  France;  and  if  it 
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ever  sloppud,  the  bad  consequences  were  sensibly  felt  by 
the  nation.  Sir  Walter  ilaleich,  in  his  Observations,  com- 
putes, that  two  millions  went  out  at  one  time  for  corn.  It 
was  not  till  the  filth  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  exportation  of 
corn  had  been  allowed  in  England  ;  and  Camden  ob- 
ser\'es,  that  agriculture,  from  that  moment,  received  new 
life  and  viijour. 

The  endeavours  of  James,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
those  of  the  nation,  for  promoting  trade,  were  attended 
with  greater  success  than  those  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning.  Though  the  age  was  by  no  means  destitute  of 
eminent  writers,  a  very  bad  taste  in  general  prevailed  dur- 
ing that  period  ;  and  the  monarch  himself  was  not  a  little 
infected  with  it. 

Learning  On  the  Origin  of  letters  among  the  Greeks, 
and  aris.  the  gcnius  of  poets  and  orators,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  was  distinguished  by  an  amiable 
simplicity,  which,  whatever  rudeness  may  sonietimes  attend 
it,  is  so  fitted  to  express  the  genuine  movements  of  nature 
and  passion,  that  the  compositions  possessed  of  it  must 
ever  appear  valuable  to  the  discerning  part  of  mankind. 
The  glaring  figures  of  discourse,  the  pointed  antithesis,  the 
unnatural  conceit,  the  jingle  of  words  ;  such  false  erna- 
ments  were  not  employed  by  early  writers ;  not  because 
they  were  rejected,  but  because  they  scarcely  ever  occurred 
to  them.  An  easy  unforced  strain  of  sentiment  runs 
through  their  compositions;  though  at  the  same  time  we 
;nay  observe,  that  amidst  the  most  elegant  simplicity  of 
thought  and  expression,  one  is  sometimes  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  poor  conceit,  which  had  presented  itself  unsought 
for,  and  which  the  author  had  not  acquired  critical  obser- 
vation enouL'h  to  condemn."  A  bad  taste  seizes  with  avi- 
dity these  frivolous  beauties,  and  even  perhaps  a  good 
taste,  ere  surfeited  by  them  :  they  multiply  every  day  more 
and  more  in  the  fashionable  compositions  :  nature  and 
good  sense  are  neglected  :  laboured  ornaments  studied  and 
admired :  and  a  total  degeneracy  of  style  and  language 
prepares  the  way  for  barbarism  and  ignorance.  Hence  the 
Asiatic  manner  was  found  to  depart  so  much  from  the 
simple  purity  of  Athens  :  hence  that  tinsel  eloquence  which 
IS  observable  in  many  of  the  Roman  writers,  fiom  which 
Cicero  himself  is  not" wholly  exempted,  and  yvhich  so  much 
prevails  in  Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  and  the  Plinys. 
On  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of  the 
public  is  yet  raw  and  uninformed,  this  false  glitter  catches 
the  eye,  and  leaves  no  room,  either  in  eloquence  or  poetry, 
for  the  durable  beauties  of  solid  sense  and  lively  passion. 
The  reigning  genius  is  then  diametricallv  opposite  to  that 
which  prevails  on  the  first  origin  of  arts.  The  Italian 
writers,  it  is  evident,  even  the  most  celebrated,  have  not 
readied  the  proper  simplicity  of  thought  and  composition  ; 
and  in  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Guarini,  frivolous  witticisms  and 
forced  conceits  are  but  too  predominant.  The  period 
during  which  letters  were  cultivated  in  Italy,  was  so  short 
as  scarcely  to  allow  leisure  for  correcting  this  adulterated 
relish. 

The  more  early  French  writers  are  liable  to  the  same  re- 
proach. Voiture,  Balzac,  even  Corneille,  have  too  much 
affected  those  ambitious  ornaments,  of  which  the  Italians 
in  general,  and  the  least  pure  of  the  ancients,  supplied 
them  with  so  many  models.  And  it  was  not  till  late,  that 
observation  and  reflection  gave  rise  to  a  more  natural  turn 
of  thought  and  composition  among  that  elegant  people. 

A  like  character  inav  be  extended  to  the  first  English 
writers ;  such  as  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Ehzabeth 
and  James,  and  even  till  long  afterwards.  Learning,  on 
Its  revival  in  this  island,  was  attired  in  the  same  unnatural 
garb  which  it  wore  at  the  time  of  its  decay  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  And,  what  mav  be  resarded  as  a 
misfortune,  the  English  writers  were  possessed  of  great 
Sf"'V^  "efore  they  were  endowed  with  anv  degree  of  taste, 
and  by  that  means  gave  a  kind  of  sanction  to  "those  forced 
turns  and  sentiments  which  they  so  much  affected.  Their 
distorted  conceptions  and  expressions  are  attended  with 
such  vigour  of  mind,  that  we  admire  the  imagination  which 
produced  them,  as  much  as  we  blame  the  want  of  judg- 

a  The  name  of  PolvDices,  one  of  Oeoipiis's  sons,  means  in  the  orioinal 
^chvC'^'i,'?"-!  '"  V'l-  ^'■"''i"''''"*  between' the  t«n  b, other!  m 
™  t  M  *°P''°"^l«s.  anM  Euripides,  this  conceit  is  employed  ■  and  it  is 
thi.JVS'i.  ■„'''^i  ''°°r  »™nundrum  could  not  be  rejected  Uy  anv  of  these 
Ulree  poels,  so  justly  celebrated  tor  their  taste  and  simplicity.  What  could 
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mcnt  which  gave  them  admittance.  To  enter  into  an  ex- 
act criticism  of  the  writers  of  that  age  would  exceed  our 
present  purpose.  A  short  character  of  the  most  eminent, 
delivered  with  the  same  freedom  which  history. exercises 
over  kings  and  ministers,  may  not  be  imjiroper.  The  na- 
tional prcjiossessioiis,  which  prevail,  will  perhaps  render 
the  former  liberty  not  the  least  perilous  for  an  author. 

If  Shakspeare  be  considered  as  a  Man,  born  in  a  rude 
age,  and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner,  without  any  in- 
struction, either  from  the  world  or  from  Ijooks,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prodigy :  if  represented  as  a  Poet,  capable 
of  furnishing  a  proper  entertainment  to  a  refined  or  intelli- 
gent audience,  we  must  abate  much  of  this  eulogy.  In  his 
compositions,  we  regret  that  many  irregulanties",  and  even 
absurdities,  should  so  frequently  disfigure  the  animated 
and  passionate  scenes  intermixed  with  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  we  perhaps  admire  the  more  those  beauties,  on 
account  of  their  being  surrounded  with  such  deformities. 
A  striking  peculiarity  of  sentiment,  adapted  to  a  single 
character,  he  frequently  hits,  as  it  were,  by  inspiration ; 
but  a  reasonable  propriety  of  thought  he  cannot  for  any 
time  uphold.  Nervous  arid  picturesque  expressions  as  well 
as  descriptions  abound  in  him ;  but  it  is  in  vain  we  look 
either  for  purity  or  simplicity  of  diction.  His  total  igno- 
rance of  all  theatrical  art  and'  conduct,  however  material  a 
defect;  yet,  as  it  affects  the  spectator,  rather  than  the 
reader,  we  can  more  easily  excuse,  than  that  want  of  taste 
which  often  prevails  m  his  productions,  and  which  gives 
way  only  by  intervals  to  the  irradiations  of  genius.  A  great 
and  fertile  genius  he  certainly  possessed,  and  one  enriched 
equally  with  a  tragic  and  comic  vein  ;  but  he  ought  to  be 
cited  as  a  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  relv  on  these  ad- 
vantages alone  for  attaining  an  excellence  in'tlie  finer  arts.b 
And  there  may  even  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate, 
if  possible,  the  greatness  of  his  genius;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  bodies  often  appear  more  gigantic,  on  account  of 
their  being  disproportioned  and  misshapen.  He  died  in 
1616,  aged  33  years. 

Jonson  fiossessed  all  the  learning  which  was  wanting  to 
Shakspeare,  and  wanted  all  the  genius  of  which  the  other 
was  possessed.  Both  of  them  were  equally  deficient  in 
taste  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  correctness.  A  servile 
copyist  of  the  ancients,  Jonson  translated  into  bad  English 
the  beautiful  passages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
without  accommodating  them  to  the  manners  of  his  age 
and  country.  His  merit  has  been  totally  eclipsed  by  that 
of  Shakspeare,  whose  rude  genius  prevailed  over  the  rude 
art  of  his  contemporary.  The  English  theatre  has  ever 
since  taken  a  strong  tincture  of  Shakspeare's  spirit  and  ' 
character ;  and  thence  it  has  proceeded,  that  the  nation 
has  undergone,  from  all  its  neighbours,  the  reproach  of 
barbarism,  from  which  its  valuable  productions,  in  some 
other  parts  of  learning,  would  otherwise  have  exempted  it. 
Jonson  had  a  pension  of  a  hundred  marks  from  the  king, 
which  Charles  afterwards  augmented  to  a  hundred  pounds. 
He  died  in  1637,  aged  63. 

Fairfax  has  translated  Tasso  with  an  elegance  and  ease, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  an  exactness,  wliich  for  that  age 
are  surprising.  Each  line  in  the  original  is  faithfully  ren- 
dered by  a  correspondent  line  in  the  translation.  Harring- 
ton's translation  of  Ariosto  is  not  likewise  without  its 
merit.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  these  poets  should  have 
imitated  the  Italians  in  their  stanza,  which  has  a  prolixity 
and  uniformity  in  it  that  displeases  in  long  performances. 
They  had  otheryvise,  as  well  as  Spenser,  who  went  before 
them,  contributed  much  to  the  polishing  and  refining  of 
English  versification. 

In  Donne's  satires,  yvhen  carefully  inspected,  there  ap- 
pear some  flashes  of  wit  and  ingenuity ;  but  these  are  totally 
suffocated  and  buried,  by  the  hardest  and  most  uncouth 
expression  that  is  any  yvhere  to  be  met  with. 

If  the  poetry  of  the  English  was  so  rude  and  imperfect 
during  that  age,  yve  jnay  reasonably  expect  that  their  prose 
would  be  liable  to  still  greater  objections.  Though  the 
latter  appears  the  more  easy,  as  it  is  the  more  riatural 
method  of  composition,  it  has  ever,  in  practice,  been  found 

.Shakspeare  have  done  worse  ?    Terence  lias  his  inceptio  ext  amentttim  non 
amanlmm.    Jlany  similar  instances  will  occur  to  the  learned.     It  is  'well 
known,  that  Aristotle  treats  very  seriously  of  puns,  divides  them  into  se- 
veral clauses,  and  recommends  the  use  of  them  to  orators, 
b  Inveniie  etiam  barbari  talent,  diiponere e: omare nimniji enuiilm.  Plin. 
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the  more  rare  ami  difficult;  aixl  tliore  scarcely  is  an  in- 
stance, in  any  lansinage,  tliat  it  has  reached  a  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  refinement  of  poetical  numbers  and 
expression.  English  prose,  during  the  reign  of  James,  was 
written  with  little  regai'd  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  with 
a  total  disregard  to  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  the  neriod. 
Stufled  with  Latni  sentences  and  quotations,  it  likewise 
imitated  those  inversions  which,  however  forcible  and 
graceful  in  the  ancient  languages,  are  entirely  contrary  to 
the  idiom  of  the  English.  I  shall,  indeed,  venture  to 
affirm,  that  whatever  uncouth  phrases  and  expressions  oc- 
cur'in  old  books,  they  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  unformed 
taste  of  the  author ;  and  that  the  language  spoken  in  the 
courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James  was  very  little  diilerent 
from  that  which  we  meet  with  at  present  in  good  company. 
Of  this  opinion,  the  little  scraps  of  speeches  which  are 
found  in  the  parliamentary  journals,  and  whicli  carry  an 
air  so  opposite  to  the  laboured  orations,  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  proof;  and  there  want  not  productions  of  that 
age,  which,  being  written  by  men  who  were  not  autliors 
by  profession,  retain  a  very  natural  manner,  and  may  give 
(IS  some  idea  of  the  language  which,  prevailed  among  men 
of  the  world.  I  shall  particularly  mention  Sir  John 
Davis's  Discover}',  Throgmorton's,  Essex's,  and  Nevil's 
Letters.  In  a  more  early  period.  Cavendish's  Life  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  the  pieces  tliat  remain  of  Bishop  Gardiner, 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  letter  to  the  king,  differ  little  or  nothing 
from  tlie  language  of  our  time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  island,  during  the 
reign  of  James,  was  Lord  Bacon.  Most  of  his  perform- 
ances were  composed  in  Latin ;  though  he  possessed  nei- 
ther the  elegance  of  that,  nor  of  his  native  tongue.  If  we 
consider  the  variety  of  talents  displayed  by  this  man  ;  as 
a  public  speaker,  a  man  of  business,  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a 
companion,  an  author,  a  philosopher;  he  is  justly  the  ol> 
ject  of  great  admiration.  If  we  consider  him  merely  as 
an  author  and  philosoplier,  the  light  in  whicli  we  view 
him  at  present,  though  very  estimable,  he  was  yet  inferior 
to  his  contemporary  Galileo,  perhaps  even  to  Kepler. 
Bacon  pointed  out  at  a  distance  the  road  to  true  pliiloso- 
phy :  Galileo  both  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  made 
himself  considerable  advances  in  it.  The  Englishman  was 
ignorant  of  geometry  :  the  Florentine  revived  that  science, 
excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  first  that  applied  it,  together 
with  experiment,  to  natural  philosophy.  The  former  re- 
jected, with  the  most  positive  disdain,  the  system  of  Co- 
pernicus :  the  latter  fortified  it  with  new  proofs,  derived 
both  from  reason  and  the  senses.  Bacon's  style  is  stiff 
and  rigid :  his  wit,  though  often  brilliant,  is  also  often 
unnatural  and  far-fetched  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal of  those  pointed  similes  and  long-spun  allegories 
which  so  much  distinsruish  the  English  autliors  :  Galileo 
is  a  lively  and  agreeable,  though  somewhat  a  prolix,  \vriter. 
But  Italy,  not  united  in  any  single  government,  and  per- 
haps satiated  with  that  literary  glory  which  it  has  pos- 
sessed both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  too  much 
neglected  the  renown  which  it  has  acquired  by  giving 
birth  to  so  great  a  man.  That  national  spirit  which  pre- 
vails among  the  English,  and  which  forms  their  great  hap- 
piness, is  the  cause  why  they  bestow  on  all  their  eminent 
writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  rest,  such  praises  and 
acclamations  as  may  often  appear  partial  and  excessive. 
He  died  in  1626,  in  the  66th  vear  of  his  age. 

If  the  reader  of  Raleigh's  History  can  have  the  patience 
to  wade  through  the  Jewish  and  Rabbinical  learning 
which  compose  the  half  of  the  volume,  he  will  find,  when 
he  comes  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  story,  that  his  pains 
are  not  unrewarded.  Raleigh  is  the  best  model  of  that 
ancient  style  which  some  writers  would  affect  to  revive  at 
present.     He  was  beheaded  in  1618,  aged  66  years. 

Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  esteemed 
good  composition,  both  for  style  and  matter.  It  is  written 
with  simplicity  of  expression,  very  rare  in  that  age,  and 


with  a  regard  to  truth.  It  would  not,  [lerhaps,  be  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  it  is  among  the  best  historical  pro- 
ductions which  have  yet  been  composed  by  any  English- 
man. It  is  well  knowii  that  the  English  have  not  much 
excelled  in  that  kind  of  literature.  He  died  in  1623, 
aged  73  years. 

We  shall  mention  the  king  himself,  at  the  end  of  these 
English  writers ;  because  that  is  Ids  place,  when  consider- 
ed as  an  author.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  me- 
diocrity of  James's  talents  in  literature,  joined  to  the  great 
change  in  national  taste,  is  one  cause  of  that  contempt 
under  which  his  memory  labours,  and  which  is  often  car- 
ried by  party  writers  to  a  great  extreme.  It  is  remarkable, 
how  different  from  ours  were  the  sentiments  of  the  an- 
cients with  regard  to  learning.  Of  the  first  twenty  Roman 
emperors,  counting  from  Cffisar  to  Severus,  above  the  half 
were  authors  ;  and  though  few  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
eminent  in  that  profession,  it  is  always  remarked  to  their 
praise,  that  by  tneir  example,  they  encouraged  literature. 
Not  to  mention  Germanicus,  and  his  daughter  Agrippina, 
persons  so  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  the  greater  part  of 
the  classic  writers,  whose  works  remain,  were  men  of  the 
highest  quality.  As  every  human  advantage  is  attended 
with  inconveniences,  the  change  of  men's  ideas  in  this  par- 
ticular may  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  which  has  rendered  books  so  common,  that  even  men 
of  slender  fortunes  can  have  access  to  them. 

Tliat  James  was  but  a  middling  writer  may  be  allowed  : 
that  he  was  a  contemptible  one,  can  by  no  means  be  ad- 
mitted. Whoever  will  read  Ins  Basilicon  Doron,  particu- 
larly the  two  last  books,  the  True  Law  of  free  monarchies, 
his  answer  to  Cardinal  PeiTon,  and  almost  all  his  speeches 
and  messages  to  parliament,  will  confess  him  to  have 
possessed  no  mean  genius.  If  he  wrote  concerning  witches 
and  apparitions ;  who  in  that  age  did  not  admit  the  reality 
of  these  fictitious  beings?  If  he  has  composed  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Revelations,  and  proved  the  Pope  to  be 
antichrist ;  may  not  a  similar  reproach  be  extended  to  the 
famous  Napier ;  and  even  to  Newton,  at  a  time  when 
learning  was  much  more  advanced  than  during  the  reign 
of  James  ?  From  the  grossness  of  its  superstitious,  we  may 
infer  the  ignorance  of  an  age ;  but  never  should  pronounce 
concerning  the  folly  of  an  individual,  from  his  admitting 
popular  errors,  consecrated  by  the  appearance  of  reli- 
gion. 

Such  a  superiority  do  the  pursuits  of  literature  possess 
above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he  who  attains 
but  a  mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  pre-eminence  above 
those  that  excel  the  most  in  ihe  common  and  vulgar  pro- 
fessions. The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
usually  an  eminent  lawyer;  yet  the  harangue  of  his  ma- 
jesty will  always  be  found  much  superior  to  that  of  the 
speaker,  in  every  parliament  during  his  reign. 

Every  science,  as  well  as  polite  literature,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  yet  in  its  infancy.  Scholastic  learning 
and  polemical  divinity  retarded  the  growth  of  all  true 
knowledge.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  the  preamble  of  that 
deed  by  which  he  annexed  a  salary  to  the  mathematical 
and  astronomical  professors  in  Oxford,  says,  that  geometry 
was  almost  totally  abandoned  and  unknown  in  England."^ 
The  best  learning  of  that  age  was  the  study  of  the  an- 
cients. Casaubon,  eminent  for  this  species  of  knowledge, 
was  invited  over  from  France  by  James,  and  encouraged 
by  a  pension  of  300/.  a-year,  as  well  as  by  church  pre- 
ferments.'' Tlie  famous  Antonio  di  Dominis,  Archbishop 
of  Spalatro,  no  despicable  philosopher,  came  likewise  into 
England,  and  afforded  great  triumph  to  the  nation,  by 
their  gaining  so  considerable  a  proselyte  from  the  papists. 
But  the  mortification  followed  soon  after :  the  archbishop, 
though  advanced  to  some  ecclesiastical  preferments,"^  re- 
ceived not  encouragement  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  ambi- 
tion :  he  made  his  escape  into  Italy,  where  he  died  in 
confinement. 

«  Rymer,  torn.  xvii.  p.  95. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  purchasers  of  D.  Hume's  History  of  England  having  been  long  desirous  of  a  continuation;  the  proprietor 
of  Dr.  Smollett's  History  (being  in  possession  of  a  copy  with  tlie  author's  last  corrections)  has  been  induced  to  reprint 
that  work  from  the  Revolution,  where  Hume's  History  ends,  to  the  death  of  George  II.  in  the  year  1760. 

To  make  this  work  more  acceptable,  the  Sections  and  other  divisions  are  given  in  a  manner  correspondent  with  those 
observed  by  Hume;  so  that  any  gentleman  possessed  of  the  latter  may  take  up  his  History  at  the  Revolution,  where 
Hume  breaks  off,  and  find  a  regular  connexion  in  this  complete  History  given  by  Smollett 

In  the  latter  part  only  of  this  work  has  the  present  Editor  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  alterations.  The  war  before 
the  last  had  its  source  in  America,  and  thereby  drew  forth  our  settlements  there  into  consequence.  Tliis,  with  the  loss 
of  most  of  those  settlements  since  to  Great  Britain,  had  brought  with  it  so  many  changes,  that  what  was  found  politics 
and  good  sense  then,  is  now  totally  deranged  :  even  facts  themselves  are  become  changed,  and  the  very  state  of  the  two 
countries  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis  which  was  impossible  to  be  foreseen  by  the  shrewdest  politician.  To  assist 
the  views  of  so  eminent  a  writer  as  Smollett,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  e.xpectations  of  the  judicious  reader,  a  few,  very 
few,  alterations  have  been  made  on  those  lieads.  To  have  proceeded  further  would  have  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  and 
no  less  a  fraud  upon  the  original  author,  than  upon  the  public. 
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cation  of  the  clergy.  5  XI.  Sctllemeiit.  of  the  revenue,  i  XII.  Jhekin!; 
takes  umbrage  at  the  proceedings  of  the  whig-pariy.  ^  XIII.  Heais  and 
animosities  at>out  the  bill  of  indemnity  recammetitled  -  bv  the  king. 
4XIV.  Birth  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  9  XV.  Affairs  of  liicconlinent. 
5  XVI.  War  declared  against  Irance.  9  XVII.  Procecilinss  in  Ihe 
convention  of  .Scotlund,  of  which  the  Dukeof  Plamilton  is  clioseii  pi  csi- 
dent.  SXVIII.  Letters  to  the  convention  from  Kinu  William  and  hmg 
i  XIX.  They  recognise  the  authority  of  King  Wdliaiii,  ^  .\X. 
ant,  and  paSs  an  act  of  settiemeni 


Will 

tender  of  the  crown  to 'Will 

propose.    §  X.XIl.  Enumerat 


of  the 


Ihe  . 


.  lliey 


ia declared  a  parliament,  and  the  Duke  of  Hainitton  Muf^  aci»i>iiii^Muiier. 
9  XXIII.  Prelacy  abolished  in  that  kins-'dom.  The  Srois  dis^atistied 
with  the  king's  conduct.  5  XX IV.  Violent  disputes  in  the  Scottish  par- 
liament. 5  X.W.  Which  is  adjourned.  A  remonstrance  prLSmted  to 
the  kinj.  i  XXVI.  Ihe  castle  of  P,dinburah  hesicaul  and  taken. 
5  XXVII.  The  troops  of  King  William  defeated  at  Killvcrankie. 
5  XXVllI.  King  James  cordially  received  by  the  Vrench  king. 
S  XXI.X.  Ijrconnel  temporizes  with  King  William.  }  XXX.  .lamM 
arrives  in  Ireland.  ^  XxXi.  Issues  live  proclamations  at  Dublin. 
i  XXXII.  Siege  of  Londonderry.  5  XXXIil.  The  inhabitants  ilefend 
themselves  with  surprising  courage  and  perseverance,  fi  XX.XI  V.  iU 

e,  the    Krencb 

XXXVI.  Thi 

cany.    }  XXXVII.  Meeling  ol   the    _.      .    ,^ . .... 

They  re|.eal  the  act  of  settlement.  5  XXXIX.  Pass  an  act  of  attainder 
against  absentees.  ^  XL.  James  corns  base  money,  i  he  proteslams  of 
Ireland  cruelly  oppressed.  9  XLI.  Their  churclies  are  seized  liv  the 
catholics,  and  they  are  forbid  In  assetiible  on  pain  of  death.  9  XLI  I . 
Admiral  Herbert  worsted  by  the  French  lleet,  in  an  engagement  near 
Banlry.bay.  4  XLIII.  Divers  sentences  and  attainders  reversed  in 
parliament.  §  XLIV.  Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  miscarriages  in  Ireland. 
i  XLV.  Bills  passed  in  this  session  of  parliament. 

A  D  1689  5  ^'  "^"^  constitution  of  England  had 
now  assumed  a  new  aspect.  The  maxim  of 
liereditary,  indefeasible  riglit  was  at  length  renounced  by 
a  free  parliament.  The  power  of  the  crown  was  acknow- 
ledged to  flow  from  no  other  fountain  than  that  of  a  con- 
tract with  the  people.  Allegiance  and  protection  were 
declared  reciprocal  ties  depending  upon  each  other.  The 
representatives  of  the  nation  made  a  regular  claim  of  rights 
in  behalf  of  their  constituents ;  and  William  III.  ascended 
the  throne  in  consequence  of  an  express  capitulation  with 
the  people.  Yet,  on  this  occasion,  the  zeal  of  the  parlia- 
ment towards  their  deliverer  seems  to  have  overshot  their 
attachment  to  their  own  liberty  and  privileges  :  or  at  least 
they  neglected  the  fairest  opportunity  thai  ever  occurred, 
to  retrench  those  prerogatives  of  the'crown  to  which  they 
imputed  all  the  late  and  former  calamities  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  new  monarch  retained  the  old  regal  power  over  par- 
liaments in  its  full  extent.  He  was  left  at  liberty  to  con- 
voke, adjourn,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  tliem  at  his  plea- 
sure. He  was  enabled  to  inflnence  elections,  and  oppress 
corporations.    He  pos.sessed  the  right  of  choosing  his  own 


council;  of  nominating  all  the  great  officers  of  the  stale, 
and  of  the  household,  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
church.  He  reserved  the  absolute  command  of  the  militia: 
so  that  he  remained  master  of  all  the  instruments  and 
engines  of  corruption  and  violence,  without  any  other  re- 
straint than  his  own  moderation,  and  prudent  regard  to 
the  claim  of  rights,  and  principle  of  resisl.ince,  on  which 
the  revolution  was  founded.  In  a  word,  the  settlement 
was  finished  with  some  precipitation,  before  the  plan  had 
been  |)roperly  digested  and  matured  ;  and  this  will  be  the 
case  in  every  establishment  formed  upon  a  sudden  emer- 
gency in  the  face  of  opposition.  It  was  observed,  that  the 
king,  who  was  made  by  the  people,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  rule  without  them ;  to  govern  jure  divimi,  though  he 
was  created  jure  hiimuno ;  and  that,  though  the  change 
proceeded  from  a  republican  spirit,  the  settlement  was 
built  upon  lory  maxims ;  for  the  execution  of  his  govern- 
ment continued  still  independent  of  his  commission,  while 
his  own  person  remained  sacred  and  inviolable.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  been  invited  to  England  by  a  coa- 
lition of  parties,  united  by  a  common  sense  of  danger : 
but  this  tie  was  no  sooner  broken  than  they  flew  asunder, 
and  each  resumed  its  original  bias.  Their  riiutualjealousv 
and  rancour  revived,  and  was  heated  by  dispute  into  in- 
temperate zeal  and  enthusiasm.  TlioseWho  at  first  acted 
from  principles  of  patriotism  were  insensibly  warmed  into 
partisans ;  and  King  William  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  faction.  As  he  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  and 
always  expressed  an  abhorrence  of  spiritual  persecution, 
the  presbyterians,  and  otlier  protestant  dissenters,  con- 
.sidered  him  as  their  peculiar  protector,  and  entered  into 
his  interests  with  the  most  zealous  fervour  and  assiduity. 
For  the  same  reasons,  the  friends  of  tlie  church  became 
jealous  of  his  proceedings,  and  employed  all  their  influ- 
ence, first  in  opposing  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and 
afterwards  in  thwarting  his  measures.  Their  party  was 
espoused  by  all  the  friends  of  the  lineal  succession;  by 
tlie  Roman  Catholics  ;  by  those  who  were  personally  at- 
tached to  the  late  king ;  and  by  such  as  were  disgusted 
by  the  conduct  and  personal  deportment  of  William  since 
his  arrival  in  England.  They  observed,  that,  contrary  to 
his  declaration,  he  had  plainly  aspired  to  the  crown  ;  and 
treated  his  father-in-law  with  insolence  and  rigour :  that 
his  army  contained  a  number  of  foreign  papists,  almost 
eqtial  to  that  of  the  English  Roman  catholics  whom  James 
had  employed:  that  the  reports  so  industriously  circulated 
about  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  treaty  with 
France  for  enslaving  England,  and  the  murder  of  tlie  Earl 
of  Essex,  reports  countenanced  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
now  appeared  to  be  without  foundation  :  that  the  Dutch 
troops  remained  in  London,  while  the  English  forces  were 
distributed  in  remote  quarters  :  that  the  prince  declared 
the  first  should  be  kept  about  his  person,  and  the  latter 
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sent  to  Ireland :  that  the  two  Houses,  out  of  complaisance 
to  William,  had  denied  their  late  sovereign  the  justice  of 
beini;  heard  in  his  own  defence  ;  and,  that  the  Dutch  had 
lately  interfered  with  the  trade  of  London,  wluch  was 
already  sensibly  diminished.  These  were  tlie  sources  of 
discontent,  swelled  up  by  the  resentment  of  some  noble- 
men, and  other  individuals,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
profit  and  preferment. 

somers's  Collec-  §  '^-  ^Villiam  be>»nn  his  reign  with  a  pro- 
iion.  IWresby.  clamatiou,  for  confirtninj;  all  protestants  in 
Buinei.  iijg  offices  which  tliey  enjoyed  on  the  first 

day  of  December :  then  he  chose  the  members  of  his 
council,  who  were  generally  stanch  to  his  interest,  except 
the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Earl  of  Nottm}jham,» 
and  these  were  admitted  in  complaisance  to  the  church- 
party,  which  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  provoke. 
Nottingham  and  Shrewsbury  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state;  the  pnvv  seal  was  bestowed  upon  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax  :  tlie  Earl  of  Dauby  was  created  president  of  the 
council.  These  two  noblemen  enjoyed  a  good  share  of  the 
kins's  confidence,  and  Nottingham  was  consideratile,  as 
head  of  the  church-party  :  but  the  chief  favourite  was  Ben- 
tiuck,  first  commoner  on  the  listof  privy-counsellors,  as  well 
as  groom  of  the  stole  and  privy  nurse.  D'Auverqiierque 
was  made  master  of  the  lior.«;e,  Zuylestein  of  the  rolies, 
and  Schomberg  of  the  ordnance:  the  treasury,  admiralty, 
and  chancery  were  put  in  commission;  twelve  able  judges 
were  chosen  ;''  and  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  being  vacated 
by  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Ward,  the  king,  of  his  own  free  mo- 
tion, filled  It  with  Burnet,  who  had  been  a  zealous  stickler 
for  his  interest ;  and  in  a  particular  manner  instrumental  in 
effecting  tlie  revolution.  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, refused  to  consecrate  this  ecclesiastic,  though  the 
reasons  of  his  refusal  are  not  specified  ;  but,  being  afraid 
of  mcurnng  tlie  penalties  of  a  premunire,  he  granted  a 
commission  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  three  other 
suffragans,  to  perform  that  ceremony.  Burnet  was  a  pre- 
late of  some  parts,  and  great  industry ;  moderate  in  his 
notions  of  church-discipline,  inquisitive,  meddling,  vain, 
and  credulous.  In  consequence  of  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  late  king,  he  had  retired  to  the  continent, 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  Holland,  where  he  was  natural- 
ized, and  attached  himself  to  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  consulted  him  aliout  the  affairs  of  England. 
He  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  prince's  manifesto,  and 
wrote  some  other  papers  and  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his 
design.  He  was  demanded  of  the  States,  by  the  English 
ambassador,  as  a  British  fugitive  outlawed  by  King  James, 
and  excepted  in  the  act  of  indemnity :  nevertheless,  he 
came  over  with  William,  in  quality  of  his  chaplain  ;  and, 
by  his  intrigues,  contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  expedition.  The  principal  individuals  that 
composed  this  ministry  have  been  characterized  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  preceding  reigns.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  fine  talents,  the  vivacity,  the  flexibility  of 

H  The  council  consisted  of  the  Prince  of  Denmarlt,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canlerbury.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ilie  IMarquises  of  Halifas  and  Win- 
chester, the  Earls  of  Danby,  I.intlsey.  Devonshire,  Dorset.  Middlesex, 
Oxford.  Shrewsbnry,  Bedford,  Baih.  Macclesfield,  and  ■Nottingham  ;  (he 
Viscounts  Fauconherg,  Mordaiint,  Neu-nort,  I.umley  ;  the  Lords  Wharton, 
Montasu,  Delamtre,  Churchill;  Mr.  Benlinck,  Mr.  Sidnev,  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  .Sir  Henry  Capel,  Mr.  Povvle,  Mr.  Russel,  Mr.  flambden,  and 
Mr.  Boscawen. 

b  Sir  John  Holt  was  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
and  Sir  Henry  Pollexfen  of  the  common  pleas :  the  Earl  of  Deionshire 
was  made  lord  steward  of  the  household,  aud  the  Earl  of  Dorset  lord 
chamberlain.— Ralph. 

c  Ihis  expedition  was  attended  with  an  unsurmotinfable  absurdity.  U 
the  majority  of  the  convention  could  not  grant  a  lesal  sanrlinn  to  the  estab- 
lishmeiil  Ihrv  h.id  in.ide.  they  could  never  invest  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Willi  a  |ii<*  ii'jl  t  t.i  ,H^(pnd  the  throne  ;  for  they  could  not  give  what  they 
had  im  n-ht  1(1  t.i.fii^v  ;  and  it  he  ascended  Ihe  throne  without  a  just  title, 
lie  (mild  I,,,-,  e  1,(1  n-ht  tri  sanctify  that  assembly  to  which  he  owed  his  ele- 
vation.  \Uieil  tliv  people  are  obliged,  by  tvraniiv.  or  nthcr  ar(  idenls,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  brst  principles  of  socictv  .  i.ki  ■  i  .  ,  (!  <  ii   .    uj  i  i<  -rr- 

vation,  in  electing  a  new  sovereign,  it  will  li' i     :        i  D't 

that  choice  is  to  he  effected  by  the  majority  >>i  ,  i  .  , .  n 
dissolved,  indeed  hy  any  parliament  wh.ilsn,  ■  ,  ,     '  :    i.v    ri,..  i ,,i    il,e 

signify  their  av^Mnr  .  i  ,ii t  ■•  iti,  i .    ;,,.,  i  in  the'  person  pioposed  as  thi-ir 

sovereign.    1h)  .n,-nded  with  great  inconvenif  ore 

and  ditficultv,  I'K i  i  t-- avoided  when  the  constitution 


the  re  I  ■   '    .  ■  .  ,  :.,,iiii..iM  Iheconsii- 

as  well  as  the  liherlinot  11-.  odti.ni  ,  iait  thi.uVdi  they  are  elected  to  main- 
tain, they  have  no  power  to  alter,  the  constitution,  when  the  king  forfeits 
tile  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  dethrone  tiim, 
tJie  power  of  so  doing  canaot  possibly  reside  in  the  representatives  who 


Halifax  ;  the  plausibility,  the  enterprising  genius,  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Danby ;  the  poiupous  eloquence,  the  warmth, 
and  ostentation  of  Nottingham ;  the  probity  and  popularity 
of  Shrewsbury.  Godolphin,  now  brought  into  the  titasury, 
was  modest,  silent,  sagacious,  and  upright.  Moidaunt, 
appointed  first  commissioner  of  that  board,  and  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  was  open,  generous,  and  a  re- 
publican in  his  principles.  Delamere,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  promoted  in  the  sequel  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of 
Warrington,  was  close  and  mercenary.  Obsequiousness, 
fidelity,  and  attachment  to  his  master,  composed  the  cha- 
racter of  Benlinck,  whom  the  king  raised  to  the  dignitv  of 
Earl  of  Portland.  The  English  favourite,  Sidney,  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  possessed  of  the  most  engaging 
talents  for  conversation  and  private  friendship,  but  rendered 
unfit  for  public  business  by  indolence  and  inattention. 
He  was  ennobled,  and  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Koninev  ; 
a  title  which  he  enjoyed  with  several  successive  posts  of 
profit  and  importance.  The  stream  of  honour  and  prefer- 
ment ran  strong  in  favour  of  the  whigs,  and  this  appear- 
ance of  partiality  confirmed  the  suspicion  and  resentment 
of  the  opposite  party. 

§  III.  The  first  resolution  taken  in  the  new  council  was 
to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parliament,  that  the  new 
settlement  might  be  strengthened  by  a  legal  sanction, 
which  was  now  supposed  to  lie  wanting,  as  the  assembly 
had  not  been  convoked  by  the  king's  writ  of  summons. 
The  experiment  of  a  new  election  was  deemed  too  hazard- 
ous ;  therefore,  the  council  determined  that  the  king  should, 
by  virtue  of  his  ow  n  authority,  change  the  convention  into 
a  parliament,  by  going  to  the  House  of  Peers  with  the 
usual  state  of  a  sovereign,  and  pronouncing  a  speech  from 
the  throne  to  both  Houses.  This  expedient  was  accord- 
ingly practised.c  He  assured  them  he  should  never  take 
any  step  that  would  diminish  the  good  0[)inion  they  had 
conceived  of  his  integrity.  He  told  tliem  that  Holland 
was  in  such  a  situation  as  required  their  immediate  atten- 
tion and  assistance  ;  that  tlie  posture  of  affairs  at  home 
likewise  demanded  their  serious  consideration  ;  that  a  good 
settlement  was  necessary,  not  only  for  the  establishment  of 
domestic  peace,  but  also  for  the  support  of  the  prolestant 
interest  abroad  :  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  too  criti- 
cally situated  to  admit  of  the  least  delay  in  their  delibera- 
tions :  he,  therefore,  begsed  they  would  be  speedy  and 
eflPectual  in  concerting  such  measures  as  should  be  judged 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
Commons  returning  to  their  House,  immediately  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  made  an  order  that  his 
speech  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  After  the 
throne  had  been  declared  vacant  by  a  small  majority  of 
the  Peers,  those  who  opposed  that  measure  had  gradually 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  House,  so  that  very  few 
remained  but  such  as  were  devoted  to  the  new  monarch. 
These,  therefore,  brought  in  a  bill  for  preventing  all  dis- 
putes concerning  the  present  parliament.     In   the   mean 

are  chosen,  under  certain  limitations,  for  the  purposes  of  a  legislature 
which  no  longer  exists ;  their  power  is  of  course  at  an  end,  and  they  are 
reduced  to  a  level  with  other  individuals  that  constitute  the  comitiunify. 
'1  he  right  of  altering  the  constitution,  therefore,  or  of  Oevialinj:  from  ihe 
established  practice  of  inheritance  in  regard  to  the  suet  '-='?<';.  (  t  r'  ■■  r'.i.,vi,, 

is  inherent  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  every  indi    in,  ,1  I,  ,s |i,ai 

right  to  his  share  in  the  general  determination,  whtili' I  <i.;- 

iiified  nra  iwce,  or  by  a  representative  whom  he  appnn,'  .-  inr 

Ihe  pun.os,-.     |l  may  be  siiiig.sie.l,  that  the  Prime  "1  I'i  n,_.    ■■.  ,     ,,,ised 


lat  since  the  revolution,  these 
by  violent  and  implacable 
f  each  other ;  that  they  ha\*e 


'tfusion  of  blood,  intimt 
hat  thiy  are  still  suI.h 
•ngendered  by  adispiii' 


n^dange' 


light'  have  been  de- 
'    '---live  them  at 


oeen   uaMseo    ini    :iiiinMi    j   ii  ii.iiii,  nis,   (inn   iin-   kim;;   iniglit  nave   Deen  ue- 

nriveil  of  Ins  |">'-.  i   i ■  nk,  .  .i,l rn,  innm-ne.  and  dissolve  them  at 

his  pleasure.  H.mI  lli.-i  in--,.-!i,.s  tHnii  tiikiii.  the  king  must  have  been 
ultimately  disahli-d  tiom  ,.in|.ln\  n,;:  eillier  tnrre  or  rorriiption  in  the  pro- 
secution of  arbitrary  ilesii^ns,  ■Aiii\  the  people  must  have  been  lairly  repie- 
SPiited  in  a  rotalinn  of  parliaments,  whose  power  and  influence  would  tiave 
been  but  of  one  year's  duration. 
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time,  Mr.  Ilambden,  in  the  lower  House,  put  lliu  question. 
Whether  a  king  elected  by  the  Lords  spiritual  and  teinpo- 
ral,  and  the  Commons  assenible<l  at  \\  e^itininsltr,  coiniiis; 
to  and  consulting  with  the  said  Lords  an<l  Commons,  did 
not  make  as  complete  a  parliament,  and  legislative  power 
and  authority,  as  if  the  said  king  should  cause  new  elections 
to  be  made  by  writ .'  Many  members  affirmed  that  the 
king's  writ  was  as  necessaiy  as  his  presence  to  the  being  of 
a  legal  parliament,  and,  as  the  convention  was  defective  in 
this  particular,  it  could  not  be  vested  with  a  parliamentary 
authority  by  any  management  whatsoever.  The  whigs 
replied,  That  the  essence  of  a  parliament  consisted  in  the 
meeting  and  co-operation  of  the  king.  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons ;  and  that  it  was  not  material  whether  they  were 
convoked  by  writ  or  by  letter :  they  proved  this  assertion 
bv  examples  deduced  from  the  History  of  England  :  they 
obsen-ed,  that  a  new  election  would  be  attended  with  great 
trouble,  expense,  and  loss  of  time ;  and  that  such  delav 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  as 
well  as  to  the  allies  on  the  continent.  In  the  midst  of  this 
debate,  the  bill  was  brought  down  from  the  Lords,  and 
being  read,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  some 
amendments.  These  were  no  sooner  made  than  ihe  Com- 
mons sent  it  back  to  the  upper  House,  and  it  immediately 
received  the  royal  assent.  By  this  act  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  assembled  at  Westminster,  were  declared  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  to  all  intents  and  purposes  :  it 
likewise  ordained.  That  the  present  act,  and  all  other  acts 
to  v/hich  the  royal  assent  should  be  given  before  the  next 
prorogation,  should  be  understood  and  adjudged  in  law  to 
begin  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February  :  that  the  members, 
instead  of  the  old  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  should 
take  the  new  oath  incorporated  in  this  act,  under  the  ancient 
penalty  ;  and,  that  the  present  parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved in  the  usual  manner.  Immediately  after  tliis  trans- 
action, a  warm  debate  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  the  revenue,  which  the  courtiers  allesed  had  devolved 
with  the  crown  upon  William,  at  least  durinj  the  life  of 
James ;  for  whicn  term  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been 
granted.  The  members  in  the  opposition  affirmed,  that 
these  grants  were  vacated  with  the  throne ;  and  at  length 
it  was  voted.  That  the  revenue  had  expired.  Then  a 
motion  was  made,  That  a  revenue  should  be  settled  on 
the  king  and  queen;  and  the  House  resolved  it  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  While  they  deliberated  on  this 
affair,  they  received  a  message  from  his  majesty,  importing 
that  the  late  king  had  set  sail  from  Brest  with  an  armament 
to  invade  Ireland.  They  forthwith  resolved  to  assist  his 
majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  :  they  voted  a  tem- 
porary aid  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  levied  by  monthly  assessments;  and  both  Houses 
waited  on  the  king  to  siffnify  this  resolution.  But  this 
unanimity  did  not  take  place  till  several  Lords  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  had,  rather  than  take  their  oaths,  absented 
themselves  from  parliament.  The  nonjiiring  prelates  were 
Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Turner,  Bishop  of 
Ely;  Lake,  of  Chichester;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
VV'hite,  of  Peterborough  ;  Llovd,  of  Norwich  ;  Thomas,  of 
'\\  orcester;  and  Fi-ampton,  of  Gloucester.  The  temporal 
Peers  who  refused  the  oath  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  Lichfield,  Exeter,  Yarmouth,  and 
Stafford ;  the  Lords  Griffin  and  Stawell.  Five  of  the 
bishops  withdrew  themselves  from  the  House  at  one  time  ; 
but,  before  they  retired,  one  of  the  numV^er  moved  for  a  bill 
of  toleration,  and  another  of  comprehension,  bv  which 
moderate  dissenters  might  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  and 
admitted  into  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Such  bills  were 
actually  prepared  and  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, who  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for  the  pains 
he  had  taken.  From  this  period,  the  party  averse  to  the 
government  of  William  were  distinguished  bv  the  appella- 
tion of  Nonjurors.  They  rejected  the  notion  of  a  king  de 
facto,  as  well  as  all  other  distinctions  and  limitations ;  and 
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declared  for  the  absolute  power,  and  divine  hereditary  in- 
defeasible right,  of  sovereigns. 

§  IV.  This  faction  had  already  begun  to  practise  against 
the  new  government.  The  king  having  received  some 
intimation  of  their  designs  from  intercepted  letters,  ordered 
the  F.arl  of  Arran,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  and  some  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  nation,  to  be  apprehended  and 
sent  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  Then  he  informed  the  two 
Houses  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  even  craved  their 
advice  with  regard  to  his  conduct  in  such  a  delicate  affair, 
which  had  compelled  him  to  trespass  upon  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  Lords  thanked  him  for  the  care  he  took  of  their 
liberties,  and  desired  he  would  secure  all  disturbers  of  the 
peace ;  but  the  Commons  empowered  him  by  a  bill  to 
dispense  with  the  habeas  corpus  act  till  the  seventeenth 
day  of  April  next  ensuing.  This  was  a  stretch  of  confi- 
dence in  the  crown  which  had  not  been  made  in  favour  of 
the  late  king,  even  while  Arsjle  and  Jlonmouth  v.ere  in 
open  rebellion.  A  spirit  of  discontent  had  by  this  time 
diffused  itself  through  the  army,  and  become  so  formidable 
to  the  court,  that  the  kin£  resolved  to  detain  the  Dutch 
troops  in  England,  and  send  over  to  Holland  in  their  room 
such  regiments  as  were  most  tinctured  with  disafti;ction. 
Of  these  the  Scottish  regiment  of  Dumbarton,  commanded 
by  Mareschal  Schomberg,  mutinied  on  its  march  to 
Ipswich,  seized  the  military  chest,  disarmed  the  officers 
who  opposed  their  design,  declared  for  King  James,  and 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon  began  their  march  for  .Scotland. 
William,  being  informed  of  this  revolt,  ordered  General 
Ginckel  to  pursue  them  with  three  regiments  of  Dutch 
dragoons,  and  the  mutineers  surrendered  at  discretion.  As 
the  delinquents  were  natives  of  Scotland,  which  had  not 
yet  submitted  in  form  to  the  new  government,  the  king  did 
not  think  proper  to  punish  them  as  rebels,  but  ordered 
them  to  proceed  for  Holland,  according  to  his  first  inten- 
tion. Though  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  ministry,  who  were  divided 
among  themselves,  and  wavered  in  their  principles.  How- 
ever, they  seized  this  opportunity  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  which  in  a  little  time 
passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

§  V.  The  coronation-oath''  being  altered  and  explained, 
that  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April, 
the  Bishop  of  London  officiating,  at  the  king's  desire,  in 
the  room  of  the  metropolitan,  who  was  a  malcontent ;  and 
next  day  the  Commons,  in  a  body,  waited  on  the  king  and 
queen  at  Whitehall,  with  an  address  of  congratulation. 
William,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  his  new 
subjects,  and  check  the  progress  of  clamour  and  discon- 
tent, signified,  in  a  solemn  message  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  measure  they 
should  think  proper  to  take  for  a  new  regulation  or  total 
suppression  of  the  hearth-monev,  which  he  understood 
was  a  grievous  imposition  on  his  subjects :  and  this  tax 
was  afterwards  abolished.  He  was  gratified  with  an 
address  of  thanks,  couched  in  the  warmest  expressions  of 
dutv,  gratitude,  and  affection,  declaring  they  would  take 
such  measures  in  support  of  his  crown,  as  would  convince 
the  world  that  he  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

§  W.  He  had,  in  his  answer  to  the  former  address, 
assured  them  of  his  constant  regard  to  the  rights  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation :  he  had  explained  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  Dutch ;  expatiated  upon  the  zeal  of  that  re- 
public for  the  interest  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  protestant  religion  ;  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
English  parliament  would  not  only  repay  the  sums  they 
had  expended  in  his  expedition,  but  likewise  further  sup- 
port them  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  their  liberties  and  religion.  He  had 
observed  that  a  considerable  army  and  fleet  would  be 
necessary  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  the  protection 
of  Britain  ;  and  he  desired  they  would  settle  the  revenue 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  collected  without  diffi- 

sospel.  and  the  protestant  reformed  reliaion  as  by  law  established  ;  and 
will  you  preserve  uulo  the  bishops  and  clergy  ot  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  chart-e,  all  such  riehts  and  privileges  as,  by 
law.  do  or  shall  appeHain  unto  them,  or  any  of  Lhem  f " 

*  All  Ihis  1  promise  to  do.' 

Then  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon  the  gospels,  shall 
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cvilty  and  dispute.  Tlie  sum  total  of  the  money  expended 
by  the  States-general  in  William's  eX|)edition  amounted  to 
seven  mdlions  of  guilders,  and  the  Commons  granted  six 
linndred  thousand  pounds  for  the  discliari;e  of  tliis  debt, 
incurred  for  tlie  preservation  of  their  riglits  and  religion. 
They  voted  funds  for  raising  and  maintaiiiina;  an  army  of 
two-and-tvventy  thousand  men,  as  well  as  for  equipping  a 
numerous  fleet:  but,  they  provided  for  no  more  than  half 
a  year's  subsistence  of  the  troops,  hoping  the  reduction  of 
IrclaiyJ  might  be  finished  in  that  term ;  and  this  instance 
of  frugality  the  king  considered  as  a  mark  of  their  diffi- 
dence of  his  administration.  The  whigs  were  resolved  to 
supply  him  gradually,  that  he  might  be  the  more  depend- 
ent upon  their  zeal  and  attaclunent :  but  he  was  not  at  all 
pleased  witli  their  precaution. 

§  VII.  William  was  naturally  biassed  to  Calvinism, 
and  averse  to  persecution.  Whatever  promises  he  had 
made,  and  whatever  sentiments  of  respect  he  had  enter- 
tained for  the  church  of  England,  he  seemed  now  in  a 
great  measure  alienated  from  it,  by  tlie  opposition  he  had 
met  with  from  its  members,  particularly  from  the  bishops, 
who  had  thwarted  his  me;isures.  By  absenting  themselves 
from  parliament,  and  refusing  the  oath,  they  had  plainly 
disowned  his  title,  and  renounced  his  government.  He 
tlierefore  resolved  to  mortify  tlie  church,  and  gratify  his 
own  friends  at  the  same  time,  by  removing  the  obstacles 
affixed  to  nonconformity,  that  all  protestant  dissenters 
should  be  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  and  e.xercising 
civil  employments.  W  hen  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill 
for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act,  he  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  new  oath  in  lieu  of  those  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy :  he  expressed  his  hope  that  they 
would  leave  room  for  the  admission  of  all  his  protestant 
subjects  who  should  be  found  qualified  for  the  service ; 
he  said,  such  a  conjunction  would  unite  them  the  more 
firmly  among  themselves,  and  strengthen  tliem  against 
their  common  adversaries.  In  consequence  of  this  hint,  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill  for  abrogating  the  old  and 
appointing  the  new  oaths,  by  which  the  sacramental  test 
was  declared  unnecessary  in  rendering  any  person  capable 
of  enjoying  any  office  or  employment.  It  was,  however, 
rejected  by  a  great  majority  in  die  House  of  Lords.  An- 
other clause  for  tlie  same  purpose,  though  in  different 
terms,  was  proposed  by  the  king's  direction,  and  met 
witli  the  same  fate,  though  in  both  cases  several  noblemen 
entered  a  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  House. 
These  fruitless  efforts,  in  fiivour  of  dissenters,  augmented 
tlie  prejudice  of  the  churchmen  ajainst  King  \Villiam,  who 
would  have  willingly  compromised  the  difference,  by  ex- 
cusing the  clergy  from  the  oaths,  provided  the  dissenters 
might  be  exempted  from  the  sacramental  test :  but  this 
was  deemed  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  church,  and  therefore 
the  proposal  was  rejected.  The  church  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  moved,  that  instead  of  inserting  a  clause,  oblig- 
ing the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  the  king  should  be  em- 
powered to  tender  them  ;  and,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  they 
should  incur  the  penalty,  because  deprivation,  or  the  ap- 
prehensions of  it,  might  make  them  despei-ate,  and  excite 
them  to  form  designs  against  the  government.  This  argu- 
ment had  no  weight  with  tlie  Commons,  who  thought  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  exact  the  oaths  of  the 
clergy,  as  their  example  influenced  the  kingdom  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  youth  of  the  nation  were  formed  under  their 
instruction.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  all  the  miti- 
gation that  could  be  obtained,  was  a  clause  empowering 
the  king  to  indulge  any  twelve  clergymen,  deprived  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  with  a  third  part  of  their  benefices  during 
pleasure.  Thus  the  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy were  abrogated  :  the  declaration  of  non-resistance  in 
the  act  of  uniformity  was  repealed  :  the  new  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  reduced  to  its  primitive  simplicitv,  and  the 
coronation-oath  rendered  more  explicit.  The  clergy  were 
enjoined  to  take  the  new  oaths  before  tlie  first  day  of  Au- 
gust, on  pain  of  being  suspended  from  their  office  for  six 
months,  and  of  entire  deprivation,  in  case  they  should  not 
take  them  before  the  expiration  of  this  term.  They  gene- 
rally complied,  though  with  such  reservations  and  distinc- 
tions as  were  not  much  for  the  honourof  their  sincerity. 

§  VIII.  The  king,  though  baffled  in  his  design  against 
the  sacramental  test,  resolved  to  indulge  the  dissenters 


with  a  toleration ;  and  a  bill  for  this  purpose  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Eail  of  Nottingham,  was,  after  some  debate, 
passed  into  a  law,  under  the  title  of  An  Act  for  exempting 
their  majesties'  protestant  subjects  dissenting  from  tlie 
church  of  England  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.  It 
enacted,  That  none  of  tlie  penal  laws  should  be  constructed 
to  extend  to  those  dissenters  who  should  take  the  oaths  to 
tlie  [iresent  government,  and  subscribe  the  declaration  of 
the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  provided  that 
they  should  hold  no  private  assemblies  or  conventicles 
with  tlie  doors  shut ;  That  nothing  should  be  construed  to 
exempt  them  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  other  paro- 
chial duties  ;  Tfiat,  m  case  of  being  chosen  into  the  offices 
of  constable,  church-warden,  overseer,  &c.,  and  of  scrupling 
to  take  the  oaths  annexed  to  such  offices,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  execute  the  employment  by  deputy ;  That  the 
preachers  and  teachers  in  congregations  of  dissenting  pro- 
testants,  who  should  take  the  oaths,  subscribe  the  declara- 
tion, together  with  all  the  articles  of  religion,  except  the 
thirty-fourth  and  the  two  succeeding  articles,  and  part  of 
the  twentieth,  should  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  de- 
creed against  nonconformists,  as  well  as  from  serving  upon 
juries,  or  acting  in  parish  offices :  yet  all  justices  of  the 
peace  were  empowered  to  require  such  dissenters  to  sub- 
scribe the  declaration,  and  take  the  oaths  ;  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  commit  them  to  prison,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize.  The  same  indulgence  was  extended  to  anabaptists, 
and  even  to  quakers,  on  their  solemn  promise,  before  God, 
to  be  faithful  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  as.senting 
by  profession  and  asseveration  to  those' articles  which  the 
others  ratified  upon  oath.  They  were  likewise  required  to 
profess  their  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Even  tlie  papists  felt  the  benign  influence  of  William's 
moderation  m  spiritual  matters.  He  rejected  the  propo- 
sals of  some  zealots,  who  exhorted  him  to  enact  severe 
laws  against  popish  recusants.  Such  a  measure,  he  ob- 
served, would  alienate  all  the  papists  of  Europe  from  the 
interests  of  England,  and  might  produce  a  new  catholic 
league,  which  would  render  the  war  a  religious  quarrel ; 
besides,  he  could  not  pretend  to  screen  the  nrotestants  of 
Germany  and  Hungarv,  while  he  himself  sViould  perse- 
cute the  catholics  of  England.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
treat  them  with  lenitv ;  and  though  they  were  not  com- 
prehended in  the  act,  they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  tole- 
ration. 

§  IX.  We  have  observed,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  made  by  the  bishops  when  they  withdrew  from 
parliament,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords 
for  uniting  their  majesties'  protestant  subjects.  This  was 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  king,  who  had  the  scheme  of 
comprehension  very  much  at  heart.  In  the  progress  of 
tlie  bill,  a  warm  debate  arose  about  the  posture  of  kneel- 
ing at  the  sacrament,  which  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the 
dissenters.  Another,  no  less  violent,  ensued  upon  the 
subsequent  question,  "  Whether  there  should  be  an  addi- 
tion of  laitv  in  the  commission  to  be  given  by  die  king  to 
the  bishop's  and  others  of  the  clergy,  for  preparing  such 
a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  afl'airs  as  might  be  the 
means  of  healing  divisions,  and  correcting  whatever  might 
be  erroneous  or  defective  in  the  constitution."  A  great 
number  of  the  temporal  Lords  insisted  warmly  on  this 
addition,  and  when  it  was  rejected,  four  peers  entered  a 
formal  protest.  Bishop  Burnet  was  a  warm  stickler  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  laity ;  and,  in  all  probability,  mani- 
fested this  warmth  in  hopes  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
his  brethreVi,  among  whom  his  character  was  very  far  from 
being  popular.  But  the  merit  of  this  sacrifice  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  arguments  he  had  used  for  dispensing  with 
the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  ;  and  by  his 
proposing  in  another  proviso  of  the  bill,  that  the  sub- 
scribers, instead  of  expressing  assent  and  consent,  should 
only  submit,  with  a  promise  of  conformity. 

§  X.  The  bill  was  with  difficulty  passed  in  the  House 
of  Lords :  but  the  Commons  treated  it  with  neglect.  By 
this  time,  a  great  number  of  malcontent  members,  who 
had  retired  from  parliament,  were  returned,  with  a  view  to 
thwart  the  administration,  though  they  could  not  prevent 
the  settlement.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  the  bill,  they 
presented  an  address  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his 
gracious  declaration,  and   repeated   assurances,  that   he 
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would  maintain  tlie  cimrcli  of  En{;land  as  by  law  esta- 
blislied  ;  a  church  whose  doctrine  and  practice  had  evinced 
its  lovaltv  heyond  all  contradiction.  They  likewise  hum- 
bly besought  liis  majesty  to  issue  writs  for  callin;;  a  convo- 
cation of  the  clevfiy,  to  be  consulted  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  parliaments;  and 
they  declared  they  would  forthwith  take  mto  consideration 
proper  methods  for  (riving  ease  to  nroteslant  dissenters. 
Tliough  the  king  was  displeased  at  tins  address,  in  which 
tlie  Lords  also  had  concurred,  he  returned  a  civil  answer, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  professing  his  re- 
gard for  the  church  of  England,  which  should  always  be 
his  peculiar  rare,  recommending  the  dissenters  to  their 
protection,  and  promising  to  summon  a  convocation  as 
soon  as  such  a  measure  should  be  convenient.  This  mes- 
sage produced  no  etl'ect  in  iavoiir  of  the  bill,  which  lay 
neglected  on  the  table.  Those  who  moved  for  it,  had  no 
other  view  than  that  of  displaying  their  moderation ;  and 
now  they  excited  their  friends  to  oppose  it  with  all  their 
interest.  Others  were  afraid  of  espousing  it,  lest  tliey 
should  be  stigmatized  as  enemies  to  the  church ;  and  a 
great  number  of  the  most  eminent  presbyterians  were 
averse  to  a  scheme  of  comprehension,  which  diminished 
their  strength,  and  weakened  the  importance  of  the  party. 
Being,  therefore,  violently  opposed  on  one  hand,  and  but 
faintly  supported  on  the  other,  no  wonder  it  miscarried. 
The  ting,  however,  was  so  bent  upon  the  execution  of  his 
design,  that  it  was  next  session  revived  in  another  form, 
though  with  no  better  success. 

§  XI.  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  parliament,  was  the  settlement  of  a  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  government.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
distinction  of  what  was  allotted  for  the  king's  use,  and 
what  was  assigned  for  the  service  of  the  public ;  so  that 
the  sovereign  was  entirely  master  of  the  whole  supply. 
As  the  revenue  in  the  late  reigns  had  been  often  embezzled 
and  misapplied,  it  was  now  resolved  that  a  certain  sum 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  king's 
household,  and  the  support  of  liis  dignity ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  public  money  should  be  employed  under  the 
inspection  of  parliament.  Accordingly,  since  this  period, 
the  Commons  have  appropriated  the  yearly  supplies  to 
certain  specified  services;  and  an  account  of  the  applica- 
tion has  been  constantly  submitted  to  both  Houses  at  the 
next  session.  At  this  juncture,  the  prevailing  party,  or  the 
whigs,  determined  that  the  revenue  should  be  granted  from 
year  to  year,  or  at  least  for  a  small  term  of  years ;  that  the 
king  might  find  himself  dependent  upon  the  parliament, 
and  merit  a  renewal  of  the  grant  by  a  just  and  popular 
administration.  In  pursuance  of  this  maxim,  when  the 
revenue  tell  under  consideration,  they,  on  pretence  of 
charges  and  anticipations  which  they  had  not  time  to 
examine,  granted  it  by  a  provisional  act  for  one  year  only. 
The  civil  list  was  settled  at  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
chargeable  with  the  appointments  of  the  queen  dowager, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  judges,  and 
Mareschal  Schomberg,  to  whom  the  parliament  had  already 
granted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  consideration  of 
his  important  services  to  the  nation.  The  Commons  also 
voted,  that  a  constant  revenue  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  should  be  established  for  the  support  of  the 
crown  in  time  of  peace. 

§  XII.  The  king  took  umbrage  at  these  re.straints  laid 
upon  the  application  of  the  public  money,  which  were  the 
most  salutary  fruits  of  the  revolution.  He  considered 
them  as  marks  of  diffidence,  by  which  he  was  distuiguish- 
ed  from  his  predecessors  ;  and  thought  them  an  ungrateful 
return  for  the  services  he  had  done  the  nation.  The  tories 
perceived  his  disgust,  and  did  not  fail  to  foment  his 
jealousy  against  their  adversaries,  which  was  confirmed  by 
a  fresh  effort  of  the  whigs,  in  relation  to  a  militia.  A  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House,  for  regulating  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  have  rendered  it  in  a  great  measure 
independent  both  of  the  king  and  the  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties;  these  being  generally  peers.  The  bill  was 
sufl'ered  to  lie  neglected  on  the  table;  but  the  attempt 
confirmed  the  suspicion  of  the  king,  who  began  to  tlunk 
himself  in  danger  of  being  enslaved  by  a  republican 
party.  The  tories  had,  by  the  channel  of  Nottingham, 
made  proffers  of  service  to  his  majesty :  but  complained 


at  the  same  time,  that  as  thev  were  in  danger  of  being 
prosecuted  for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  they  could  not 
without  an  act  of  indemnity,  exert  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  crown,  lest  the^  should  incur  a  persecution  from 
their  implacable  enemies. 

§  XIII.  These  remonstrances  made  such  impression  on 
the  king,  that  he  sent  a  message  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Hanibden,  recommending  a  bill  of  indemnity  as  the  most 
effectual  means  for  putting  an  end  to  all  controversies, 
distinctions,  and  occasions  of  discord.  He  desired  it 
might  be  prepared  with  all  convenient  expedition,  and 
with  such  exceptions  only  as  should  seem  necessary  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice,  the  safety  of  him  and 
his  consort,  and  the  settlement  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 
An  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  was  unanimously 
voted.  Nevertheless,  his  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
backwardness  of  the  whigs,  who  proceeded  so  slowly  in 
the  bill,  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  maturity  before 
the  end  of  the  session.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  scourge 
over  the  heads  of  their  enemies,  until  they  should  find  a 
proper  opportunity  for  revenge ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
restrain  them  from  opposition,  by  the  terror  of  impending 
vengeance.  They  affected  to  insinuate  that  the  king's 
design  was  to  raise  the  prerogative  as  high  as  it  had  been 
in  the  preceding  reigns;  and  that  he  for  this  purpose 

firessed  an  act  of  indemnity,  by  virtue  of  which  he  might 
egally  use  the  instruments  of  the  late  tyranny.  The  Earls 
of  Monmouth  and  Warrington  industriously  infused  these 
jealousies  into  the  minds  of  their  party :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  inflamed  William's  distrust 
of  his  old  friends ;  both  sides  succeeded  in  kindling  an 
animosity,  which  had  like  to  have  produced  confusion, 
notwithstanding  the  endeavours  used  by  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Devonshire  to  allay  those  heats,  and 
remove  the  suspicions  that  mutually  prevailed. 

§  XI\^  It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  pass  an  act  for 
settling  the  succession  of  the  crown,  according  to  the 
former  resolution  of  the  convention.  A  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose v;as  brought  into  the  Lower  House,  witli  a  clause 
disabling  papists  from  succeeding  to  the  throne:  to  this 
the  Lords  added,  "  Or  such  as  should  marry  papists," 
absolving  the  subject  in  that  case  from  allegiance.  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  bv  the  king's  direction,  proposed  that 
the  Princess  Sophia,  Duchess  of  Hanover,  and  her  pos- 
terity, should  be  nominated  in  the  act  of  succession,  as  the 
next  protestant  heirs,  failing  issue  of  the  king,  and  Anne 
Princess  of  Denmark.  These  amendments  gave  rise  to 
warm  debates  in  the  Lower  House,  where  thev  were  vigor- 
ously opposed,  not  only  by  those  who  wished  well  in 
secret  to  the  late  king  and  the  lineal  succession  ;  but  like- 
wise by  the  republican  party,  who  hoped  to  see  monarchy 
altogether  extinguished  in  England,  by  the  death  of  the 
three  persons  already  named  in  the  bill  of  succession. 
The  Lords  insisted  upon  their  amendments,  and  several 
fruitless  conferences  were  held  between  the  two  Houses. 
At  length  the  bill  was  dropt  for  the  present,  in  consequence 
of  an  event  which  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  the  fears 
of  a  popish  successor.  This  was  the  delivery  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  who,  on  the  tfcenty-seventh  day  of  July, 
brought  forth  a  son,  christened  by  the  name  of  William, 
and  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

§  XV.  In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  disputes,  William 
did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  He  retained 
all  his  former  influence  in  Holland,  as  his  countrymen  had 
reason  to  confide  in  his  repeated  assurances  of  inviolable 
affection.  The  great  scheme  which  he  had  projected  of  a 
confederacy  against  France  began  at  this  period  to  take 
eff"ect.  The  princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  in  the  diet, 
solemnly  exhorted  the  emperor  to  declare  war  against  the 
French  king,  who  had  committed  numberless  infractions 
of  the  treaties  of  Munster,  Osnabruck,  Nimeguen,  and 
the  truce  ;  invaded  their  country  without  provocation,  and 
evinced  himself  an  iiAfCterate  enemy  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire.  They,  therefore,  besought  his  innperial  majesty  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turks,  who  had 
oflTered  advantageous  terms,  and  proceed  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  Louis:  in  which  case,  they  would  consider  it  as 
a  war  of  the  empire,  and  support  their  head  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.  The  States-general  pubHshed  a  decla- 
ration against  the  common  enemy,  taxing  him  with  mani- 
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foUl  infnictioiis  of  (lie  U'oaly  of  commerce ;  with  having 
involvfil  tlie  subjects  of  tlie  republic  ui  the  persecution 
which  lie  bad  raised  ajpiiiist  the  protestauts ;  with  having 
cajoled  and  insulted  them  with  deceitful  promises  and 
insolent  threats  ;  with  having  plundefed  and  oppressed  the 
Dutch  merehants  and  traders  in  France;  and  finally,  with 
ha\ing  declared  war  against  the  States,  without  anv 
plausible  reason  assigned.  Tlie  Elector  of  Brandenburgli 
denounced  war  against  France,  as  a  power  whose  jierfidy, 
cruelly,  and  ambition  it  was  the  duty  of  every  prince  to 
op(u)se.  The  JNlarijuis  de  Castanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  issued  a  counter  declaration  to  that 
ot  Louis,  who  had  declared  against  his  master.  He  accused 
the  French  king  of  having  laid  waste  the  empire,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  obligations  of  religion  and  humanity, 
or  even  to  the  laws  of  war ;  of  having  countenanced  the 
most  barbarous  acts  of  cruelly  and  oppression ;  and  of  having 
intrigued  with  the  enemies  of  Christ  lor  the  destruction  of 
the  empire.  The  emperor  negociated  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  with  the  States-general,  binding  the  con- 
tracting parlies  to  co-ojierate  with  their  whole  power 
against  France  and  her  allies.  It  was  stipulated,  that 
neither  side  should  engage  m  a  separate  treaty,  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever ;  that  no  peace  should  be  admitted, 
until  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  Osnabruck,  Munster,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  sliould  have  been  vindicated  :  that,  in  case 
of  a  negociation  for  a  peace  or  truce,  the  transactions  on 
both  sides  should  be  communicated  bona  fide  :  and  that 
Spain  and  England  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty.  In  a  separate  article,  the  contracting  ])owers 
agreed  that  in  case  of  the  Spanish  king's  dying  without 
issue,  the  States-general  should  assist  the  emperor  with 
all  their  forces  to  take  possession  of  that  monarchy;  that 
they  should  use  their  friendly  endeavours  with  the  princes 
electors,  their  allies,  towards  elevating  his  son  Joseph  to 
the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans ;  and  employ  their  ut- 
most force  against  France,  should  she  attempt  to  oppose 
his  elevation. 

§  XVI.  William,  who  was  the  soul  of  this  confederacy, 
found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  English  to  under- 
take a  war  against  their  old  enemies  and  rivals.  On  the 
sixteenth  day  of  April,  INIr.  Hambden  made  a  motion  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  kingdom  with 
respect  to  France,  and  foreign  alliances ;  and  the  Com- 
mons unanimously  resolved,  that,  in  case  his  majestv 
should  think  fit  to  engage  in  war  with  France,  they  would, 
in  a  parliamentary  way,  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with 
vigour.  An  address  was  immediately  drawn  up,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  seriously  consider 
the  destructive  methods  taken  of  late  years  by  the  French 
king  against  the  trade,  quiet,  and  interest  of  the  nation, 
particularly  his  present  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  support- 
ing the  rebels  in  that  kingdom.  They  did  not  doubt  but 
the  alliances  already  made,  and  those  "that  might  hereafter 
be  concluded  by  his  majesty,  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  French  king  to  such  a  condition,  that  it  should  not  be 
in  his  power  to  violate  the  peace  of  Christendom,  nor  pre- 
judice the  trade  and  prosperity  of  England  ;  in  the  mean 
time  they  assured  his  majesty  he  might  depend  upon  the 
assistance  of  his  parliament,  according  to  the  vote  which 
had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  a  wel- 
come address  to  King  William.  He  assured  them  that  no 
part  of  the  supplies  which  they  might  grant  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  should  be  misapplied ;  and,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  May,  he  declared  war  against  the  French 
monarch.  On  this  occasion,  Louis  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing ambitiously  invaded  the  territories  of  the  emperor,  and 
denounced  war  against  the  allies  of  England,  in  violation 
of  the  treaties  confirmed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  :  with  having  encroached  upon  the  fishery  of 
Newfoundland,  invaded  theCaribbee  islands,  taken  forcible 
possession  of  New  York  and  Hudson's  Bav,  made  depre- 
dations on  the  FjUglish  at  sea,  prohibited  tlie  importation 
of  English  manufactures,  disputed  the  right  of  the  flag, 
persecuted  many  English  subjects  on  account  of  religion, 
contrary  to  express  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  and 
sent  an  armament  to  Ireland,  in  support  of  the  rebels  of 
that  kingdom. 

§  X\'II.  Having  thus  described  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  in  England,  we  shall  now.  briefly  explain  the 


measures  that  were  proseculed  in  Scotland,  towards  the 
establishment  of  William  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
The  meeting  of  the  Scotlisli  convention  was  fixed  for  the 
fourteenth  day  of  March  ;  and  both  parties  employed  all 
their  interest  to  influence  the  election  of  members.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  all  the  presbyterians,  declared  for 
William.  The  Duke  of  Gordon  maintained  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  for  his  old  master :  but,  as  he  had  neglected  to 
lay  in  a  store  of  provisions,  he  depended  entirely  upon  the 
citizens  for  subsistence.  The  partisans  of  James  were 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Balcarnis,  and  Graham  Viscount 
Dundee,  who  employed  their  endeavours  to  preserve 
union  among  the  individuals  of  their  party  ;  to  confirm  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  who  began  to  waver  in  his  attachment  to 
their  sovereign ;  and  to  manage  their  intrigues  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  derive  some  advantage  to  their  cause  from 
the  transactions  of  the  ensuing  session.  When  the  Lords 
and  Commons  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese,  who  officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  convention, 
prayed  for  the  restoration  of  King  James.  The  first  dis- 
pute turned  upon  the  choice  of  a  iwesident.  The  friends 
of  the  late  king  set  up  the  Marquis  of  Atliol  in  opposition 
to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  but  this  last  was  elected  by  a  con- 
siderable majority ;  and  a  good  number  of  the  other  party, 
finding  their  cause  the  weakest,  deserted  it  from  that  mo- 
ment. The  Earls  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale  were  sent  as 
deputies  to  require  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  the  name  of 
the  estates,  to  quit  the  castle  in  four-and-twenty  hours, 
and  leave  the  charge  of  it  to  the  |irotestant  officer  next  in 
command.  The  Duke,  though  in  himself  irresolute,  was 
animated  by  Dundee  to  demand  such  conditions  as  the 
convention  would  not  grant.  The  negociation  proving  in- 
effectual, the  states  ordered  the  heralds,  in  all  their  form- 
alities, to  summon  him  to  surrender  the  castle  immediately, 
on  pain  of  incurring  the  penalties  of  high  treason ;  and  He 
refusing  to  obey  their  mandate,  was  proclaimed  a  traitor. 
All  persons  were  forbid,  under  the  same  penalties,  to  aid, 
succour,  or  correspond  with  him ;  and  the  castle  was 
blocked  up  with  the  troops  of  the  city. 

§  XVIII.  Next  day  an  express  arrived  from  London, 
with  a  letter  from  King  William  to  the  estates;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  another  from  James  was  presented  by  one 
Crane,  an  English  domestic  of  the  abdicated  queen.  Wil- 
liam observed,  that  he  had  called  a  meeting  of  their 
estates  at  the  desire  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland 
assembled  at  London,  who  requested  that  he  would  take 
upon  himself  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  concert  measures  for  settling  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  upon  a  solid  foundation ;  anS  to  lay  aside 
animosities  and  factions,  which  served  only  to  impede  that 
salutary  settlement.  He  professed  himself  sensible  of  the 
good  efi'ects  that  would  arise  from  a  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms;  and  assured  them  he  would  use  his  best  en- 
deavours to  promote  such  a  coalition.  A  committee  being 
appointed  to  draw  uyi  a  respectful  answer  to  these  assur- 
ances, a  debate  ensued  about  the  letter  from  the  late  King 
James.  This  they  resolved  to  favour  with  a  reading,  after 
the  members  should  have  subscribed  an  act,  declaring, 
that  notwithstanding  any  thing  that  might  be  contained  in 
the  letter  for  dissolving  the  convention  or  impeding  their 
procedure,  they  were  a  free  and  lawful  meeting  of  the 
states,  and  would  continue  undissolved,  until  they  should 
have  settled  and  secured  the  prottslant  religion,  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  Having  taken 
this  precaution,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  letter  of  the 
late  sovereign,  who  conjured  them  to  support  his  interest 
as  faithful  subjects,  and  eternize  their  names  by  a  loyalty 
suitable  to  their  former  professions.  He  said  he  would  not 
fail  to  give  them  such  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  as 
would  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  from  any  foreign 
attempt ;  and  even  to  assert  his  right  against  those  enemies 
who  had  depressed  it  by  the  blackest  usurpations  and  un- 
natural attempts,  which  the  Almighty  God  would  not  allow 
to  pass  unpunished.  He  ofTered  pardon  to  all  those  who 
should  return  to  their  duty  before  the  last  day  of  the  month ; 
and  threatened  to  ))unish  rigorously  such  as  should  stand 
out  in  rebellion  against  him  and  his  authority. 

§  XIX.  This  address  jiroduced  very  little  efTect  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  exile,  whose  friends  were  greatly 
out-numbered  in   this  assembly.      His   messenger   was 
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ordered  into  custody,  and  afterwards  dismissed  with  a 
pass  instead  of  an  'answer.  James  foreseeing  this  con- 
tempt, had,  hy  an  instrument  dated  in  Ireland,  authorized 
the  Archbishoi)  of  (jla.sgow,  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  and 
the  Viscount  Dundee,  to  call  a  convention  of  the  estates 
at  Stirling.  These  three  depended  on  the  interest  of  the 
Marquis  of  Athol  and  the  Larl  of  Mar,  who  professed  the 
warmest  affection  for  the  late  king ;  and  tliey  hoped  a 
secession  of  tlieir  friends  would  embarrass  the  conven- 
tion, so  as  to  retard  the  settlement  of  King  William. 
Their  expectations,  however,  were  disappointed.  Athol 
deserted  their  cause  ;  and  Mar  suftered'  himself  to  be  in- 
tercepted in  his  retreat.  The  rest  ot  their  party  were,  by 
the  vis;ilance  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  prevented  from 
leaving  the  convention,  except  the  Viscount  Dundee,  who 
retreated  to  the  mountains  with  about  fifty  horse,  and  was 
pursued  by  order  of  the  estates.  This  design  being  frus- 
trated, the  convention  approved  and  recognised,  by  a 
solemn  act,  the  conduct  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 
who  had  entreated  tlie  King  of  England  to  take  upon  hira 
the  administration.  They  acknowledged  their  obligation 
to  the  Prince  of  Orance,  who  had  prevented  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  laws,  religion,  and  fundamental  constitution : 
they  besought  his  highness  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  that  kingdom :  they  issued  a  proclamation,  re- 
quiring all  persons,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  take  arms  when  called  upon  for  that  purpose  :  they 
conferred  the  command  of  their  horse-militia  upon  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  who  was  formerly  attainted  for  having 
been  concerned  in  Argyle's  insurrection  :  they  levied  eight 
hundred  men  for  a  jiuard  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and 
constituted  the  Earl  of  Leven  their  commander :  they  put 
the  militia  all  over  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  those 
on  whom  they  could  rely  :  they  created  the  Earl  of  Mar 
governor  of  Stirling  castle  :  they  received  a  reinforcement 
of  five  regiments  from  England,  under  the  command  of 
Mackay,  whom  they  appointed  their  general :  and  thev 
issued  orders  for  securing  all  disaifected  persons.  Then 
they  despatched  Lord  Ross,  with  an  answer  to  King  Wil- 
liam's letter,  professing  their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer, 
and  congratulating  him  upon  his  success.  They  thanked 
hira  for  assuming  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  and 
assembling  a  convention  of  their  estates.  They  declared 
they  would  take  effectual  and  speedy  measures  for  secur- 
ing the  protestant  religion,  as  well  as  for  establishing  the 
government,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  They 
assured  him  they  would,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power, 
avoid  disputes  and  animosities ;  and  desired  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  majesty's  care  and  protection. 

§  XX.  After  tHe  departure  of  Lord  Ross,  they  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  eight  lords,  eight 
knights,  and  as  many  burgesses,  to  prep.tre  the  plan  of  a 
new  settlement :  but  this  resolution  was  not  taken  with- 
out a  vigorous  opposition  from  some  remaining  adherents 
of  the  late  king,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow ; 
all  the  other  prelates,  except  he  of  Edinburgh,  having 
already  deserted  the  convention.  After  warm  debates, 
the  committee  agreed  in  the  followins  vote :  "  The  estates 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  find  and  declare,  Tliat  King 
James  VII.  being  a  profest  papist,  did  assume  the  roval 
power,  and  act  as  a  king,  without  ever  Uiking  the  oath 
required  by  law;  and  had,  by  the  advice  of  e\^l  and 
wicked  counsellors,  invaded  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  altered  it  from  a  legal  and  limited 
monarchy  to  an  arbitrary  despotic  power,  and  had  governed 
the  same  to  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  religion,  and 
v:olation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  inverting 
all  the  ends  of  government ;  whereby  he  had  forefaulled 
llie  right  of  the  crown,  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant." 
\Vhen  this  vote  was'  reported,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh 
argiied  strenuously  against  it,  as  containing  a  charge  of 
which  the  king  was  innocent;  and  he  proposed  that  his 
majesty  should  be  invited  to  return  to  his  Scottish  do- 
minions. All  his  arguments  were  defeated  or  overruled, 
and  the  House  confirmed  the  vote,  which  was  imme- 
diately enacted  into  a  law  by  a  great  majoritv.  The  lord 
president  declared  the  throne  va«ant,  and  proposed  that  it 
might  be  filled  with  William  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen 
of  England.  The  committee  was  ordered  to  prepare  an 
act  for  settling  the  crown  upon  their  majesties,  together 


with  an  instrument  of  government  for  securing  the  sub- 
jects from  the  grievances  under  which  they  laboured. 

§  .\XI.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  this  act,  witn 
the  conditions  of  inheritance,  and  the  instrument,  were 
reported,  considered, unanimously  approved,  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  in  presence 
of  the  lord  president,  assisted  by  the  lord  provost  and 
magistracy  of  the  city,  the  Dulie  of  Queensbeny,  the 
Jlarqiiises  of  Athol  and  Douglas,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  At  the  same  time 
they  published  another  proclamation,  forbidding  all  per- 
sons to  acknowledge,  obey,  assist,  or  correspond  with  the 
late  King  James ;  or,  by  word,  writing,  or  sermon,  to  dis- 
pute or  diso\vn  the  royal  authority  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary ;  or  to  misconstrue  the  proceedings  of  the 
estates,  or  create  jealousies  or  misapprehensions  with 
regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  government,  on  pain  of 
incurring  the  most  severe  penalties.  Then,  having  settled 
the  coronation-oath,  they  granted  a  commission  to  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  for  the  lords,  to  Sir  James  Montgomery 
for  the  knights,  and  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple  for  the  bo- 
roughs, empowering  them  to  repair  to  London,  and  invest 
their  majesties  with  the  government.  This  aflair  being 
discussed,  the  convention  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
care  of  the  public  peace,  and  adjourned  to  the  twentv-first 
day  of  May.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  that  month,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  being  introduced  to  their  majesties 
at  Whitehall,  presented  first  a  preparatory  letter  from  the 
estates,  then  the  instrument  of  government,  mth  a  paper 
containing  a  recital  of  the  grievances  of  the  nation ;  and 
an  address,  desiring  his  majestv  to  convert  the  convention 
into  a  parliament.  The  king  having  graciouslv  promised 
to  concur  with  them  in  all  just  measures  for  tlie  interest 
of  the  kingdom,  the  coronation-oath  was  tendered  to  tlieir 
majesties  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  As  it  contained  a  clause, 
importing,  that  they  should  root  out  heresy,  the  king  de- 
clared, that  he  did  not  mean  by  these  words,  that  he 
should  be  under  an  obligation  to  act  as  a  persecutor :  the 
commissionei-s  replying,  that  such  was  not  the  meaning  or 
import  of  the  oath,  he  desired  them,  and  others  present, 
to  bear  witness  to  the  exception  he  had  made. 

§  XXII.  In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Dundee  exerted  him- 
self with  uncommon  activity  in  behalf  of  his  master.  He 
had  been  summoned  by  a  trumpet  to  return  to  the  con- 
vention, refused  to  obey  the  citation,  on  pretence  that  the 
whisrs  had  made  an  attempt  upon  his  lite;  and  that  the 
deliberations  of  the  estates  were  influenced  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  English  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Mackay.  He  was  forthwith  declared  a  fugitive,  outlaw, 
and  rehel.  He  was  rancorously  hated  by  the  presbv- 
terians,  on  whom  he  had  exercised  some  cruelties,  as  an 
officer  under  the  former  government :  and  for  this  reason 
the  suites  resolved  to  inflict  upon  him  exemplary  punish- 
ment. Parties  were  detached  in  pursuit  of  him  and  Bal- 
carras. This  last  fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  committed 
to  a  common  prison  ;  but  Dundee  fought  his  way  through 
the  troops  that  surrounded  him,  and  escaped  to  the  high- 
lands, where  he  determined  to  t.ake  arms  in  fiivour  of 
James,  though  that  prince  had  forbid  hira  to  make  any 
attempt  of  this  nature,  until  he  should  receive  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Ireland.  While  this  officer  was  employed  in 
assembling  the  clans  of  his  party.  King  William  appointed 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  commissioner  to  the  convention 
parliament.  The  post  of  secretary  for  Scotland  was  be- 
stowed upon  Lord  IMelvil,  a  weak  and  servile  nobleman,  • 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  violences  of 
t!ie  late  reigns:  but  the  king  depended  chiefly  for  advice 
upon  Dalrymple  Lord  Stair,  president  of  the  college  of 
justice,  an  old  crafty  fanatic,  who  for  fifty  years  had  com- 
plied in  all  things  with  all  governments.  Though  these 
were  rigid  presbyterians,  the  king,  to  humour  the  oppo- 
site party,  admitted  some  individuals  of  the  episcopal 
nobility  to  the  council  board  :  and  this  intermixture,  in- 
stead of  allaying  animosities,  served  only  to  sow  the  seed 
of  discord  and  confusion.  The  Scottish  convention,  in 
their  detail  of  grievances,  enumerated  the  lords  of  the 
articles ;  the  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
by  which  the  king's  supremacv  was  raised  so  high  that  he 
could  prescribe  any  mode  of  religion  according  to  his 
pleasure ;  and  the  superiority  of  any  office  in  the  church 
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above  that  of  presbyters.  Tlie  kinj;  in  his  instructions  to 
the  lord  commissioner,  consented  to  the  resrulation  of  tlie 
lords  of  the  articles,  thonsib  he  would  not  allow  the  insti- 
tution to  be  abro!;aled  ;  he  was  contented  that  the  act  re- 
lating to  the  kind's  supremacy  should  be  rescinded,  and 
that  the  church  ".'overnment  should  be  established  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  be  most  aj;reeable  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  iieople. 

§  X.XIll.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  Duke 
Hamilton  opened  the  Scottish  parliament,  after  the  con- 
ventit>n  had  assumed  this  name,  in  consequence  of  an  act 
passed  by  his  majesty's  direction  ;  but  tne  members  in 
general  were  extremely  chaerined  when  they  found  the 
commissioners  so  much  restricted  in  the  affair  of  the  lords 
of  the  articles,  which  they  considered  as  their  chief  griev- 
ance."^ The  king  permitted  that  the  estates  should  choose 
the  lords  by  their  own  suffrages  ;  and  that  they  should  be 
at  liberty  to  re-consider  any  sulject  which  the  said  lords 
miffht  reject.  He  afterwards  indulged  the  three  estates 
with  the  choice  of  eleven  delegates  each,  for  this  com- 
mittee, to  be  elected  monthly,  or  oftener,  if  they  should 
thmk  fit :  but  even  these  concessions  prove  unsatisfactory, 
while  the  institution  itself  remained.  Their  discontents 
were  not  even  appeased  by  the  passing  of  an  act  abolishing 
prelacy.  Indeed  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by  another 
consideration  ;  namely,  that  of  the  king's  having  given  seats 
in  the  council  to  some  individuals  attached  to  the  hier- 
archy. They  manifested  their  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject 'oy  bringing  in  a  bill,  excludmg  from  any  public 
trust,  place,  or  employment  under  their  majesties,  .all  such 
as  had  been  concerned  in  the  encroachments  of  the  late 
reign,  or  had  discovered  disaffection  to  the  late  happy 
change,  or  in  any  way  retarded  or  obstructed  the  designs 
of  the  convention.  This  measure  "as  prosecuted  with 
great  warmth  ;  and  the  bill  passed  through  all  the  forms 
of  the  House,  but  proved  ineffectual,  for  want  of  the  royal 
assent. 

§  XXIV.  Nor  were  they  less  obstinate  in  the  affair  of 
the  judses,  whom  the  king  had  ventured  to  appoint  by 
virtue  of  his  own  prerogative.  The  malcontents  brought 
in  a  bill  declaring  the  bench  vacant,  as  it  was  at  the  re- 
storation ;  asserting  their  own  right  to  examine  and  ap- 
prove those  who  should  be  appointed  to  fill  it;  providins, 
that  if  in  time  to  come  anv  such  total  vacancy  should 
occur,  the  nomination  should  be  in  the  king  or  queen,  or 
regent,  for  the  time  being,  and  the  parliament  retain  the 
right  of  approbation  ;  and  that  all  the  clauses  in  the 
several  acts  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  ordinaiT  lords 
of  session,  and  their  qualifications  for  that  office,  should 
be  ratified  and  confirmed  for  perpetual  observation.  Such 
was  the  mterest  of  this  party,  that  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a  peat  majority,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
ministers,  who  resolved  to  maintain  the  king's  nomina- 
tion, even  in  defiance  of  a  parliamentary  resolution.  The 
majority,  exasperated  at  this  open  violation  of  thpir  privi- 
leges, forbade  the  judges,  whom  the  king  had  appointed,  to 
open  their  commissions,  or  hold  a  session,  until  his  ma- 
jesty's further  pleasure  should  be  known  :  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  compelled  to  act  by  the  menaces  of  the 
privy-council.  The  dispute  was  carried  on  with  great 
acrimony  on  both  sides,  and  produced  such  a  ferment, 
that  before  the  session  opened,  the  ministry  thought  proper 
to  draw  a  great  number  of  forces  into  the  neiirhbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  to  support  the  judges  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions. 

§  XXV.  The  lord  commissioner,  alarmed  at  this  scene 
of  tumult  and  confusion,  adjourned  the  House  till  the 
eighth  day  of  October;  a  step  which,  added  to  the  other 
unpopular  measures  of  the  court,  incensed  the  opposition 
to  a  violent  degree.  They  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  (he 
king,  complaining  of  this  adjournment  while  the  nation 
was  vet  unsettled,  recapitulating  the  several  instances  in 
which  they  had  expressed  their  zeal  and  aflTection  for  his 
majesty  ;  explaining  their  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the 
ministry  in  some  articles ;  beseeching  him  to  consider 
what  they  had  represented,  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  the 

e  The  lonis  of  the  articles,  by  the  gradual  usurpation  of  the  crown, 
actually  constituted  a  jirievance  intolerable  in  a  free  nation.  'I  lie  king 
empowered  the  comniissioner  in  choose  eight  bishops,  whom  he  authori:!ed 
to  nominate  eight  noblemen  :  these  together  chose  eisht  biU'ops,  and  eicbt 
bur.';es5es  ;  and  this  whole  nutnber,  in  conjuncliSn  with  the  otricers  of  state 


acts  of  parliament  which  they  had  prepared,  and  lake 
measures  for  redressing  all  the  other  grievances  of  the 
nation.  This  address  was  presented  to  the  king  at  liamp- 
ton-court.  William  was  so  touched  with  the  reproaches 
it  implied,  as  if  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  on 
which  he  accepted  the  crown  of  Scotland,  that  he,  in  his 
own  vindication,  published  his  instructions  to  the  com- 
missioner; and  by  these  it  appeared,  that  the  duke  might 
have  proceeded  to  greater  lengths  in  obliging  his  country- 
men. Before  the  adjournment,  however,  the  parliament 
had  granted  the  revenue  for  life;  and  raised  money  for 
niaintaining  a  body  of  forces,  as  well  as  for  supporting  the 
incidental  expense  of  the  government  for  some  months; 
yet  part  of  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  were  supplied  and 
subsisted  by  the  administration  of  England.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  disputes  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  their 
church  was  left  without  any  settled  form  of  government ; 
for,  though  the  hierarchy  was  abolished,  the  presbyterian 
discipline  was  not  yet  established,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  occasionally  regulated  by  the  privv-council,  deriving 
Its  authority  from  that  very  act  of  supremacv,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  claim  of  rights,  ought  to  have  been  repealed. 

§  XXV'I.  The  session  was  no  sooner  adjourned  than 
Sir  John  Lanier  converted  the  blockade  of  Edinburgh 
castle  into  a  regular  siege,  which  was  prosecuted  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  a  little  time  the  fortifications  were  ruined, 
and  the  works  advanced  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  in  which 
the  besiegers  had  made  several  large  breaches.  The  Duke 
of  Gordon,  finding  his  ammunition  expended,  his  defences 
destroyed,  his  intelligence  entirely  cut  off,  and  despairing 
of  relief  from  the  adherents  of  his  master,  desired  to  capi- 
tulate, and  obtained  very  favourable  terms  for  his  garri- 
son :  but  he  would  not  stipulate  any  conditions  for  him- 
self, declaring,  that  he  had  so  much  respect  for  all  the 
princes  descended  from  King  James  VI.  that  he  would 
not  affront  any  of  them  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  terms  for 
his  own  particular;  he  therefore,  on  the  thirteenth  dav  of 
June,  surrendered  the  castle  and  himself  at  discretion.  All 
the  hopes  of  James  and  his  party  were  now  concentred  in 
the  Viscount  Dundee,  who  had  assembled  a  body  of 
highlanders,  and  resolved  to  attack  Mackay,  on  an  assur- 
ance he  had  received  by  message,  that  tlie  regiment  of 
Scottish  dragoons  would  desert  their  oflncer,  and  join  him 
in  the  action.  Mackay,  having  received  intimation  of  this 
design,  decamped  immediately,  and  by  long  marches  re- 
tired before  Dundee,  until  he  was  reinforced  by  Ramsey's 
dragoons,  and  another  regiment  of  English  infantry  :  then 
he  faced  about,  and  Dundee  in  his  turn  retreated  into 
Lochabar.  Lord  IMurray,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Athol, 
assembled  his  vassals  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred 
men  for  the  service  of  the  j-egency  ;  but  he  was  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  own  dependants,  who  seized  the  castle  of 
Blair  for  Dundee,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Athol  men  to 
disperse,  rather  than  fight  against  James  their  lawful 
sovereign. 

§  XXVII.  The  viscount  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
great  difficulty  and  distress.  His  men  had  not  for  many 
weeks  tasted  bread  or  salt,  or  any  drink  but  water  :  instead 
of  five  hundred  infantry,  three  hundred  horse,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provision,  which  James  had 
promised  to  send  from  Ireland,  he  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  hundred  naked  recruits;  but  the  transports 
with  the  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Though 
this  was  a  mortifying  disappointment,  he  bore  it  without 
repining :  and,  fiir  from  abandoning  himself  to  despair, 
began  his  march  to  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  a  siege  by  General  Mackay.  W'henhe  reached 
this  fortress,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had 
entered  the  pass  of  Killvcrankie,  and  he  resolved  to  give 
them  battle  without  delay.  He  accordingly  advanced 
against  them,  and  a  furious  engagement  ensued,  though  it 
was  not  of  long  duration.  The  highlanders  having  re- 
ceived and  returned  the  fire  of  the  English,  fell  in  among 
them  sword  in  hand  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  foot 
were  utterly  broke  in  seven  minutes.  The  dragoons  fled 
at  the  first  charge  in  the  utmost  consternation  :  Dundee's 

as  supernumeraries,  constituted  the  lords  of  the  articles.  This  committee 
possessed  the  sole  exclusive  richt  and  liberty  nrbrini^ingin  motions,  malt- 
ing overtures  for  redressing  wrones,  and  proposing  moans  and  cxpeilieots 
for  tlie  relief,  safely,  and  benefit  of  the  subjects.  Prtxeidingi  oj the  StoU 
Parliament  vindicated. 
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horse,  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  broke  through  Mackav's 
own  regiment;  the  Karl  of  Dumbarton,  at  the  head  of  a 
few  volunteers,  made  liimself  master  of  the  artillery  :  twelve 
hundred  of  Mackay's  forces  were  killed  on  the  snot  live 
hundred  Uikon  prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled  with  great' pre- 
cipitiUion  for  some  hours,  until  they  were  rallied  bv  their 
general,  who  was  an  officer  of  approved  courag.,  conduct 
and  experience.  Nothing  could  he  more  compleie  or  de- 
cisive than  the  victory  which  the  highlanders  obtained  ■ 
yet  It  was  dearl^v  ptirchased  with  the  death  of  their  beloved 
chieftain  Uie  V  iscomit  Dundee,  who  fell  by  a  random 
shot  111  the  engagement,  and  his  fate  produced  such  con- 
fusion in  his  army  as  prevented  all  pursuit.  He  possessed 
^  enterprising  spirit,  undaunted  courage,  inviolable 
hdelity,  and  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  command  the 
people  who  fought  under  his  banner.  He  was  the  life 
and  soul  ol  that  cause  which  he  espoused,  and  after  his 
death  it  daily  declined  into  ruin  and  dis-race  He  was 
succeeded  in  command  bv  Colonel  Cannon,  who  landed 
the  reinforcement  from  Ireland  ;  but  all  his  designs  mis- 
carried :  so  that  the  clans,  weaned  with  repeated  misfor- 
tunes laid  down  their  arms  bv  decrees,  and  look  the 
benefit  of  a  pardon,  which  King  William  ofl'ered  to  those 
who  should  submit,  witlun  Uie  time  specified  in  his  oro- 
clamation.  r  " 

§  XXVIII.  After  this  sketch  of  Scottish  affairs  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  viewof  James,  and  re- 
late the  particulars  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland.  That  un- 
lortunate  prince  and  his  queen  were  received  with  the  most 
cordial  hospitality  by  the  French  monarch,  who  assumed 
the  castle  of  M.  Germain  for  the  place  of  their  residence 
supported  their  household  with  great  magnificence,  enrich- 
ed them  with  presents,  and  undertook  to  re-establish  them 
on  the  throne  of  England.  James,  however,  conducted 
nimselt  m  such  a  manner  as  conveyed  no  favourable  idea 
ofhis  spirit  and  understanding.  He  seems  to  hava  been 
emasculated  by  religion  :  he  was  deserted  bv  that  conraoe 
and  njagnanimity  for  which  his  youth  had  been  distin»uish- 
ed.  He  did  not  discover  great  sensibihtv  at  the  loss'of  his 
kingdom.  All  his  faculties  were  swallowed  up  in  bicotrv 
Instead  of  contriving  plans  for  retrieving  his  crown  fie 
held  conferences  with  the  Jesuits  on  topics  of  religion  The 
pity  «hich  his  misfortunes  excited  in  Louis  was  min..!ed 

whlTT P'-  ^>  f'lT  ^"f'^''^''  "™  -'">  'ndulgerrcet 
while  the  Romans  laudied  at  him  in  pasquinades  :  -There 
«  a  pious  man  (said  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  ironically 
«Hio  has  sacnficed  three  crowns  for  a  mass."      In  a  word 

^re^cKn.'"'"^^''  '°  "^^  "<^-^  -^  -"^T  "^  ^e 

§  XXIX.  All  the  hope  ofre-ascending  the  British  throne 
depended  upon  his  friends  m  Scotland  Ind  Ireland  Tu 
connel,  who  commanded  in  this  last  kingdom,  was  con- 
firmed m  his  attachment  to  James,  by  the  persuhsionVof 
Hamilton,  who  had  undertaken  fol-  his  sub,^'  s  onTo ^"e 
Pri.K:e  of  Orange.  Nevertheless,  he  disguised  his  sei  ,- 
"e  aK  ''""Pri"^  «■'[>  \\Hl.am,  unfil  James  shoud 
whinh  t  "'P''';>'  ^'T  ""^  reinforcements  from  France 
which  he  earnestly  sol.ciled  by  private  messages.  iTthe 
mean  time,  w,th  a  view  to  cajole  the  protestanti  of  Ireland 
P^rsSd'tt"!  "1'^  "■'"'  ^"''^  °f  '"^  submissiot  he 
Sv  confidph  1  r""'"-"?,^''  '"  "''°"^  "-^  Folestants 
i^ieny  confided,  and  Baron  Rice,  to  go  in  person  with  a 

"""'"Tr  '°  •'^-f'J^P^esentin:.  the  neces*^^  of  eld! 
u"l  of  liisTn;  '"1°^  """!!? ""  *^""  opportunity  to^make 
use  01  his  Irish  subjects.  Mountjoy,  on  his  arrival  at 
Pans,  instead  of  being  favoured  with  an  aud^nce  bv 
James,  to  explain  the  reasons  which  Tvrconnel  had  su» 
ffJaTcom^  ■  f  r^'""-^  °f  Ireland- toTe^tore'^s  mt 
the  z'ea  with  T,''k  ^^'T''  '"  ""^  Castile,  on  account  of 
Althoulh  I  "^ "=''  ^'^  ^^<^  «PO"^ed  the  Protestant  interest. 
XSi;        . "'  5"«^"ely  disposed  to  assist  James 

couuCl  bu  ii.n^"''"'  P^f^^^'^'l  <''«  <^''ief  credit  in 
•council ,  but,  Seignelai  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  personal 
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favour  both  with  the  kmgand  Madame  de  Maintenon  the 
favourite  concubine.  To  this  nobleman,  as  secretary  for 
manne  affairs,  James  made  li.s  chief  application  ;  and  l" 
had  promised  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  h  s 
service  to  Lausun,  whom  Louvois  hated,  i  or  the^e  rei 
sons  this  minisler  thwarted  his  measures,  and  retarded  the 
assistance  which  Louis  had  promised  toward  Ins  restora- 

§  XXX.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  opposition    the 
succours  were   prepared,  and  the  fleet  ready  to  put  to  sea 
by  the  latter  end  of  February.     The  FrencI,  king'  is  s^d^ 
have  oflered  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  natives  of  France 
to  serve   in  this  expedition  ;  but  James  replied,  that  he 
would  succeed  by  the  help  of  his  own  subjects,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt       Accordingly,  he  contented  himself  with 
about  twelve  hundred  British  subjeclsf  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  French  ofticers,  who  were  embarked  in  the  fleet  at 
Brest,  consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  seven  frigates 
three  hre-ships,  with  a  good  number  of  transports.  "  The 
French  king  also  supplied  him  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  for  the  use  of  his  adherents  in  Ireland  :  accom 
modated  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  superb  equipages 
storeof  plate,  and  necessanes  of  all  kinds^or  the  camp 
and  the  household.     At  parting,  he  presented  him  with  his 
owm  cuirass,  and  embracing  him  affectionately,  "The  best 
thing  I  can  wish  you  (said  he)  is,  that  1  may  never  see  you 
again.       On  the  seventl,  day  of  March,  Jimes  embarked 
at  Brest   together  with  the  Count  D'Avaux,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  quality  of  ambassador,  and  his   principal 
officers.     He  was    detained   in    the  harbour  by  contrary 
winds  till  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  w'hen  he  set 
sail   and  on  the  twenty-second  landed  at  Kmsale  in  Ire- 
land.    By   this   time   King  William,  perceiving   himself 
amused  by  Tyrconnel,  had  published  a  declaration?  re- 
quiring the  Insh  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to 
the  new  government.     On  the  twenty-second  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, thirty  ships  of  war  had  been  pJt  in  commission,  and 
the  command  of  them  conferred  upon  Admiral  Herbert  ■ 
but  the  armament  was  retarded  in  such  a  manner,  bv  the 
disputes  ol  the  council,  and  the  king's  attention  i6  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  that  the  admiral  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  sail  tdl  the  begmning  of  April,  and  then   with 
part  of  his  fleet  only.     James  was  received  with  open  arms 
at  Kmsale,  and  the  whole  country  seemed  to  be  at  his  de- 
votion :  icT,  allliough  the   protestants  in   the  North   had 
declared  for  the  new  government,  their  strength  and  number 
w-as  deemed  inconsiderable  when  compared\viih  the  power 
of  Tyrconnel.      This  minister  had  disarmed  all  the  other 
protestant  subjects  in  one  day,  and  assembled  an  army  of 
tliirty  thousand   foot,  and  eight  thousand  cavalry   for'the 
service  of  his  master.  - ' 

§  XXXI.  In  the  latter  end  of  March,  James  made  his 
public  entry  into  Dublin,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  was  met  at  the  castle-gate  by  a  procession 
of  popish  bishops  and  priests  in  their  pontificals,  beann.. 
the  host,  vvhich  he  publicly  adored.  He  dismissed  froni 
the  council-board  the  Lord  Granard,  Judge  Keatin.'  and 
other  protestants,  who  had  exhorted  the  lord-lieuten'a'nt  to 
an  accommodation  with  the  new  government  In  then- 
room  he  admitted  the  French  ambassador,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Colonel  Domngton,  and,  by  degrees,  the  principal 
noblemen  who  accompanied  him  iii  the"  expedition.  On 
the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  he  issued  five 
proclaniations  :  the  first  recalled  all  the  subjects  of  Ire- 
land who  had  abandoned  the  kingdom,  bv  a  certain  time 
on  pain  of  outlawry  and  confiscation,  arid  requiring  all 
persons  to  join  him  against  the  Prince  of  Oran<je.  ""The 
second  contained  expressions  of  acknowledgment  to  his 
catholic  subjects  for  their  vigilance  and  fidelity,  and  an  in- 
junction to  such  as  were  not  actually  in  his  service  to  re- 
tain and  lav  up  their  arms  until  it  should  be  found  nec'essarv 
to  use  them  for  his  advantage.  By  the  third  he  invited  ilie 
subjects  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions;  and  prohi- 
bited the  soldiers  to  take  any  thing  without  payment     By 


l'.?r^.1;°f.?*?' \J''f,  *'"'^"''  ri'Abbeville,  Sir  John  Sparrow.  Sir  Ko-tr 
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the  fourth  he  raised  the  value  of  the  current  coin  ;  and  in 
the  fifth  he  summoned  a  parhatuent  to  meet  on  the  seventh 
day  of  May  at  l)ul)lni.  I'mally,  he  created  Tyrcoiniel  a 
duke,  in  consideration  of  liis  eiuinent  services. 

§  XXXII.  The  adherents  of  Jame^i  in  England  pressed 
liirii  to  settle  tlie  aH'airs  of  Ireland  inuneilialeiy,  and  bring 
over  his  army  either  to  the  nortli  of  Enghmd,  or  tlie  west  of 
Scotland,  where  it  might  be  joined  by  his  party,  and  act 
without  delay  against  the  usurper:  b"ni  his  council  dis- 
suaded him  from  complying  with  their  solicitations,  until 
Ireland  should  be  totally  reduced  to  obedience.  On  the 
first  alarm  of  an  intended  massacre,  the  protestants  of 
Londonderry  had  shut  their  gates  against  the  regiment 
commanded  bv  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  lord-lieutenant.  Tliey  transmitted 
this  resolution  to  the  government  of  England,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  danger  they  incurred  by  such  a 
vigorous  measure,  and  implored  immediate  assistance. 
Tiiey  were  accordingly  supplied  with  some  arms  and  am- 
muiiition,  but  did  not  receive  any  considerable  reinforce- 
ment till  the  middle  of  April,  when  two  regiments  arrived 
in  Loughfoyl,  under  the  command  of  Cunningham  and 
Richards.  Bv  this  time,  King  James  had  taken  Cole- 
raine,  invested  Killmore,  and  was  almost  in  siglit  of  Lon- 
donderry. George  Walker,  rector  of-Donaghmore,  who 
had  raised  a  regiment  for  the  defence  of  the  protestants, 
conveyed  this  intelligence  to  Lundy,  the  governor.  This 
officer  directed  him  to  join  Colonel  Craflon,  and  take 
post  at  the  Long-causey,  which  he  maintained  a  whole 
night  against  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  ;  until 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  retreated  to  London- 
derry, and  exhorted  the  governor  to  lake  the  field,  as  the 
army  of  King  James  was  not  yet  completely  formed. 
Lun'dv  assembling  a  council  of  war,  at  which  Cunnint^ham 
and  Richards  assisted,  they  agreed,  that  as  the  place  was 
not  tenable,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  land  the  two  regi- 
ments ;  and  that  the  principal  officers  should  withdraw 
themselves  from  Londonderry,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
would  obtain  the  more  favourable  capitulation  in  conse- 
quence of  their  retreat.  An  officer  was  immediately 
despatched  to  King  James,  with  proposals  of  a  negocia- 
tioii ;  and  Lieutenant-General  Hamilton  agreed  that  the 
armv  should  halt  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
towii.  Notwithstanding  this  preliminary,  James  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  but  met  with  such  a  warm  re- 
ception from  the  besieged,  that  he  was  fain  to  retire  to 
St.  John's  Town  in  some  disorder.  The  inhabitants  and 
soldiers  in  garrison  at  Londonderry  were  so  incensed  at 
the  members  of  the  council  of  war,  who  had  resolved  to 
abandon  the  place,  that  they  threatened  immediate  ven- 
geance. Cunningham  and  Richards  retired  to  their  ships, 
and  Lundy  locked  himself  in  his  chamber.  In  vain  did 
Walker  and  Major  Baker  exhort  him  to  maintain  his 
government.  Such  was  his  cowardice  or  treacherv,  that 
he  absolutely  refused  to  be  concerned  in  the  defence  of 
the  place,  and  he  was  sufTered  to  escape  in  disguise,  wiih 
a  load  of  match  upon  his  back  ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
apprehended  in  Scotland,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to 
London  to  answer  for  his  perfidy  or  misconduct. 

§  XXXIIl.  After  his  retreat  the  townsmen  chose  Mr. 
Walker  and  Major  Baker  for  their  governors,  with  joint 
authoritv  ;  but  this  oflSce  they  would  not  undertake,  until 
it  had  been  offered  to  Colonel  Cunningham,  as  the  officer 
next  in  command  to  Lundy.  He  rejected  the  proposal,  and 
with  Richards  returned  to  England,  where  tney  were  im- 
mediately cashiered.  The  two  new  governors,  thus  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  began  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence :  indeed  their  courage  seems  to  have  transcended 
the  hounds  of  discretion,  for  the  place  was  very  itl-for- 
tified  :  their  cannon,  which  did  not  exceed  twenty  pieces, 
were  wretchedly  mounted  :  they  had  not  one  engineer  to 
direct  their  operations  :  they  had  a  very  small  number  of 
horse  :  the  garrison  consisted  of  people  unacquainted  with 
military  discipline :  they  were  destitute  of  provisions : 
they  were  besieged  by  a  king  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  directed  by  good  officers,  and  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  implements  for  a  siege  or  battle. 
This  town  was  invested  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April : 
the  batteries  were  soon  opened,  and  several  attacks  were 
made  with   great  impetuosity;   but  the  besiegers  were 


always  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Tlie  townsmen 
gained  divers  advantages  in  repeated  sallies,  and  would 
liave  held  their  enemies  in  the  utmost  contempt,  had  they 
not  been  afflicted  with  a  contagious  distemper,  as  well  as 
reduced  to  extremity,  bv  want  of  provision.  They  were 
even  tantalized  in  their  distress;  for  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  some  ships  which  had  arrived  with  supplies 
from  England,  prevented  from  sailing  up  tlie  river  by  the 
batteries  the  enemy  had  raised  on  both  sides,  and  a  boom 
with  which  they  had  blocked  up  the  channel.  At  length, 
a  reinforcement  arrived  in  the  Lough,  under  the  command 
of  General  Kirke,  who  had  deserted  his  master,  and  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  King  William.  He  found 
means  to  convey  intelligence  to  W'alker,  that  he  had  troops 
and  provisions  on  board  for  their  relief,  but  found  it  im- 
practicable to  sail  up  the  river:  he  promised,  however, 
that  he  would  land  a  body  of  forces  at  the  Inch,  and 
endeavour  to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  when 
joined  by  the  troops  at  Inniskillin,  which  amounted  to 
five  thousand  men,  including  two  thousand  cavalry.  He 
said  he  expected  six  thousand  men  from  England,  where 
ihey  were  embarked  before  he  set  sail.  He  exhorted  them 
to  persevere  in  their  courage  and  loyalty,  and  assured 
them  he  would  come  to  their  relief  at  all  hazards.  These 
assurances  enabled  them  to  bear  their  miseries  a  little 
longer,  though  their  numbers  daily  diminished.  Major 
Baker  dying,  his  place  was  filled  with  Colonel  Micliel- 
burn,  wlin  now  acted  as  colleague  to  Mr.  Walker. 

§  XXXIV.  King  James  having  returned  to  Dublin,  to 
be  present  at  the  parliament,  the  command  of  his  army 
devolved  to  the  trench  general  Rosene,  who  w,is  exas'- 
perated  at  such  an  obstinate  opposition  by  a  handful  of 
half-starved  militia.  He  threatened  to  raze  the  town  to 
Its  foundations,  and  destroy  the  inhabitants,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  unless  they  would  immediately 
submit  themselves  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  govern- 
ors treated  his  menaces  with  contempt,  and  published  an 
order  that  no  person,  on  pain  of  death,  should  talk  of  sur- 
rendering. Tnev  had  now  consumed  the  last  remains 
of  their  provisiofi,  and  supported  life  by  eating  the  flesh  ol 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  tallow,  starch,  and  salted 
hides,  and  even  this  loathsome  food  began  to  fail.  Rosene 
finding  them  deaf  to  all  his  proposals,  threatened  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  all  the  protestants  of  that  country,  and 
drive  them  under  the  walls  of  Londonderrv,  where  they 
should  be  sufiered  to  perish  by  famine.  The  Bishop  ot 
Meath,  being  informed  of  this  design,  complained  to  King 
James  of  the  barbarous  intention,  entreating  his  majesty 
to  prevent  its  being  put  in  execution.  That  prince  as- 
sured him  that  he  had  already  ordered  Rosene  to  desist 
from  such  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  the  Frenchman 
executed  his  threats  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Parties  ot 
dragoons  were  detached  on  this  cruel  service  :  after  having 
stripped  all  the  protestants  for  thirty  miles  round,  they 
drove  these  unhappv  people  before  them  like  cattle,  with- 
out even  sparing  the  enfeebled  old  men,  nurses  with 
infants  at  their  breasts,  tender  children,  women  just  de- 
livered, and  some  even  in  the  pangs  of  labour.  Above 
four  thousand  of  these  miserable  objects  were  driven  under 
the  walls  of  Londonderry.  This  expedient,  far  from  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  Rosene,  produced  a  quite  contrary 
effect.  The  besieged  were  so  exasperated  at  this  act  of 
inhumanitv,  that  they  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  sul)- 
mit  to  such  a  barbarian.  They  erected  a  gibbet  in  sight 
of  the  enemv,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  French  general, 
importing,  that  they  would  hang  all  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  during  the  siege,  unless  the  protestants  whom 
they  had  driven  under  the  walls  should  be  immediately 
disinissed.  This  threat  produced  a  negociation,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  protestants  were  released,  after  they 
had  been  detained  three  days  without  tasting  food.  Some 
hundreds  died  of  famine  or  fatigue  ;  and  those  who  lived 
to  return  to  their  own  habitations  found  them  plundered 
and  sacked  bv  the  papists,  so  that  the  gre;tter  number 
perished  for  want,  or  were  murdered  by  the  straggling 
parties  of  the  enemy ;  yet  these  very  people  had  for  the 
most  part  obtained  protections  from  King  James,  to  which 
no  respect  was  paid  by  his  general. 

§  XXXV.  The  gaiTison  of  Londonderry  was  now  re- 
duced from  seven  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
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and  these  were  driven  to  such  extremity  of  distress,  that 
they  began  to  talk  of  kiUins;  the  popish  inhabitants,  and 
feedini;  on  their  bodies.  In  this  emergency,  Kirke,  who 
liad  hitherto  Iain  inactive,  ordered  two  ships  laden  with 
provisions  to  sail  up  the  river,  under  convoy  of  the  Dart- 
mouth friffite.  One  of  these,  called  the  Moontjoy,  broke 
the  enemy's  boom :  and  all  the  three,  after  havin<;  sus- 
tained a  very  hot  fire  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  town,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  army  of  James  were  so  dispirited  by  the 
success  of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the  siejje 
in  the  nijjht,  and  retired  with  precipitation,  after  having 
lost  about  nine  thousand  nien  before  the  place.  Kirke 
no  sooner  took  possession  of  the  town,  than  Walker  was 
prevailed  upon  to  embark  for  England,  with  an  aildress  of 
thanks  from  the  inhabitants  to  their  majesties  for  the  sea- 
sonable relief  ihey  had  received. 

§  XXXV'I.  The  Inniskilliners  were  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  people  of  Londonderry  for  the  valour  and  per- 
severance with  whicli  they  opposed  the  papists.  They 
raised  twelve  companies,  which  they  re^-imented  under 
the  command  of  Gustavus  Hamilton,  whom  they  chose 
for  their  governor.  They  proclaimed  William  and  Slary 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  March ;  and  resolved  in  a  general 
councd  to  maintain  their  title  against  all  opposition.  The 
Lord  Gilmoy  invested  the  casile  of  Ciom  belonging  to 
the  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inuiskillin,  the 
inhabitants  of  whicli  threw  succours  into  the  place,  and 
compelled  Gilmoy  to  retire  to  Belturbet.  A  detachment 
of  the  garrison,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lloyd, 
took  and  demolished  the  castle  of  AuL'hor,  and  they 
gained  the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy.  On  the  day  that  preceded  the  relief  of  London- 
derry, they  defeated  six  thousand  Irish  papists  at  a  place 
called  Newton-Butler,  and  took  their  commander,  Mac- 
artv,  commonly  called  lord  i\Ior.ca.shel. 

^  XXW'II.  The  Irish  parliament  being  assembled  at 
Dublin,  according  to  the  proclmnation  of  King  James,  he, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  thanked  them  for  the  zeal, 
courage,  and  loyalty  they  had  manifested  ;  extolled  the 
generosity  of  the  French  king,  who  had  enabled  him  to 
visit  them  in  person;  insisted  upon  executing  his  desi^i 
of  establishing  liberty  of  conscience  as  a  step  equally 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  discretion,  and 
promised  to  concur  with  them  in  enacting  such  laws  as 
would  contribute  to  the  peace,  affluence,  and  security  of 
his  subjects.  Sir  Richard  Neagle,  being  chosen  speaker 
of  the  Commons,  moved  for  an  address  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  and  that  the  Count  D'Avaux  should  be  desired 
to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  the  most  christian 
kine,  for  the  generous  assistance  he  had  given  to  their  so- 
vereign. These  addresses  being  drawn  up,  with  the  con- 
currence of  both  Houses,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  recog- 
nise the  king's  title,  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the 
usurpation  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  well  as  of  the  de- 
fection of  the  English.  Next  day  James  publislied  a 
declaration,  complaining  of  the  calumnies  which  his  ene- 
mies had  spread  to  his  prejudice  ;  expatiating  upon  his 
own  impartiality  in  preferring  his  protestant  subjects;  his 
care  in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies,  in  redressing 
their  grievances,  and  in  granting  liberty  of  conscience ; 
promising  that  he  would  take  no  step  but  with  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament ;  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all  persons 
who  should  desert  his  enemies,  and  join  with  him  in  fbur- 
and-twenty  days  after  his  landing  in  Ireland,  and  charging 
all  the  blood  that  might  be  shed,  upon  those  who  should 
continue  in  rebellion. 

*  XXXV  HI.  His  conduct,  however,  very  ill  agreed 
with  his  declaration  ;  nor  can  it  be  excused  on  any  otlier 
supposition,  but  that  of  his  being  governed,  in  some  cases, 
against  his  own  inclination,  by  the  Count  D'Avaux,  and 
the  Irish  catholics,  on  whom  his  whole  dependence  was 
placed.  As  both  Houses  were  chiefly  filled  with  mem- 
bers of  that  persuasion,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  their 
bringing  in  a  bill  for  repealing  the  act  of  settlement,  by 
which  the  protestams  of  the  kingdom  had  been  secured"  in 
the  possession  of  their  estates.  These  wpre  bv  this  law 
divested  of  their  lands,  which  reverted  to  the  heirs  of  those 
catholics  to  whom  they  belonged  before  their  rebellion. 
This  iniquitous  bill  was'  framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
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regard  was  paid  to  such  protestant  owners  as  had  pur- 
chased estates  for  valuable  considerations  :  no  ullowaiice 
was  made  for  improvtmenLs,  nor  any  provision  for  pro- 
testant n  idows  :  tlie  possessor  and  tenants  were  not  even 
allowed  to  remove  their  stock  and  corn.  When  the  bill 
was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  Dr.  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Mealli, 
opposed  it  with  e(pial  courage  and  ability  :  and  an  address 
in  behalf  of  the  purchasers  under  the  act  of  settlement 
was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Earl  of  Granard  :  but 
notwithstanding  these  remonstrances,  it  received  the  royal 
assent :  and  the  proteslants  of  Ireland  were  mostly  ruined. 
§  XXXIX.  "i'et,  in  order  to  complete  their  destruction, 
an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  all  protestants, 
whether  male  or  female,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree, 
who  were  absent  from  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  against  all 
those  who  retired  into  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
who  did  not  own  the  author:ty  of  King  James,  or  corre- 
spond with  rebels,  or  were  any  ways  aiding,  abetting,  or 
assisting  to  them  from  the  first  day  of  August  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  number  of  protestants  attainted  by 
name  in  this  act  amounted  to  about  three  thousand,  in- 
cluding two  archbishops,  one  duke,  seventeen  earls,  seven 
countesses,  as  many  bishops,  eighteen  barons,  three-and- 
thirty  baronets,  one-and-fifty  knights,  ei"hty-three  clergy- 
men, who  were  declared  traitors,  and  adjudged  to  suffer 
the  pains  of  deaih  and  forfeiture.  The  individuals  sub- 
jected to  tliis  dreadful  proscription  were  even  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  pardon,  and  all  benefit  of  appeal ;  for,  by  a 
clause  in  the  act,  the  king's  pardon  was  deemed  null,  un- 
less enrolled  before  the  first  day  of  December.  A  subse- 
quent law  was  enacted,  declaring  Ireland  independent  of 
the  English  parliament.  This  assembly  passed  another 
act,  granting  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  out  of 
the  forfeited  estates,  to  Tyrconnel,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  signal  services  ;  they  imposed  a  tax  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  month  for  the  service  of  the  king :  the  royal 
assent  was  given  to  an  act  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  they 
enacted  that  the  tithes  payable  by  papists  should  be 
delivered  to  priests  of  that  communion  ;  the  maintenance 
of  the  protestant  clersy  in  cities  and  corporations  was 
taken  away  ;  and  all  dissenters  were  exempted  from  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions.  So  that  the  establislied  church  was 
deprived  of  all  power  and  prerogative ;  notwithstanding  the 
express  promise  of  James,  who  had  declared  immediately 
after  his  landing,  that  he  would  maintain  the  clergy  in 
their  rights  and  privileges. 

5  XL.  Nor  was  the  king  less  arbitrary  in  the  executive 
part  of  his  government,  if  we  suppose  that  he  countenanced 
the  grievous  acts  of  oppression  that  were  daily  committed 
upon  the  protestant  sulijects  of  Ireland :  but  the  tyranny 
of  his  proceedings  may  be  justly  imputed  to  the  temper  of 
his  ministry,  consisting  of  men  abandoned  to  all  sense  of 
justice  and  humanity,  who  acted  from  the  dictates  of  rapa- 
city and  revenge,  inflamed  with  all  the  acrimony  of  reli- 
gious rancour.  Soldiers  were  permitted  to  live  upon  free 
quarter  :  the  people  were  robbed  and  plundered  :  licences 
and  protections  were  abused,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  The  kinc's  old  stores 
were  ransacked  :  the  shops  of  tradesmen,  and  the  kitchens 
of  burghers,  were  pillaged  to  supply  the  mint  with  a 
quantity  of  brass,  which  was  converted  into  current  coin 
for  his  majesty's  occasions :  an  arbitrary  value  was  set 
upon  it,  and  all  persons  were  required  and  commanded  to 
take  it  in  payment  under  the  severest  penalties,  though  the 
proportion  between  its  intrinsic  wortn  and  currency  was 
nearly  as  one  to  three  hundred.  A  vast  sum  of  this  coun- 
terfeit coin  was  issued  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and 
forced  upon  the  jirotestants  in  payment  of  merchandise, 
provision,  and  necessaries,  for  the  king's  service.  Janies, 
not  content  with  the  supply  granted  by  iiarliament,  im- 
posed by  his  own  authority  a  tax  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  per  month  on  chattels,  as  the  former  was  laid 
upon  lands.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  temporary  expe- 
dient during  the  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses,  as  the 
term  of  the  assessment  was  limited  to  three  months ;  it 
was,  however,  levied  bv  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the 
seals  :  and  seems  to  have  been  a  stretch  of  prerogative,  the 
less  excusable,  as  he  might  have  obtained  the  money  in  a 
parliamentary  wav.  Cnderstanding  that  the  protestants 
had  laid  out  all  "their  brass  money  in  purchasing  great 
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quanUties  of  liides,  tallow,  wood,  and  corn,  he  assumed 
tlie  despotic  power  of  fixing  tlie  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties, and  then  bought  them  for  his  own  use.  One  may 
see,  his  ministers  were  bent  upon  the  utter  destruction  of 
those  unhamiy  jeople. 

§  XLI.  All  vacancies  in  public  schools  were  supplied 
with  pupish  teachers.  The  pension  allowed  fiom  the  ex- 
chequer to  the  university  of  Dublin  was  cut  off:  the  vice- 
provost,  fellows,  and  scholars  were  expelled  :  their  furni- 
turo,  plate,  and  i)ublic  library,  were  seized,  without  the 
lea5t  shadow  of  pretence,  and  in  direct  violation  of  a  pro- 
mise the  king  had  made  to  preserve  their  privileges  and 
immunities.  His  officers  converted  the  college  into  a 
garrison,  the  chapel  into  a  magazine,  and  the  apartments 
into  prisons  :  a  popish  priest  was  appointed  provost :  one 
Maccarty  of  the  same  persuasion  was  made  library- 
keeper;  and  the  whole  foundation  was  changed  into  a 
catholic  seminary.  When  bishoprics  and  benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown  became  vacant,  the  king  ordered  the  pro- 
tits  to  be  lodged  in  the  exchequer,  and  suffered  the  cures 
to  be  totally  neglected.  The  revenues  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  maintenance  of  Romish  bishops  and  priests, 
who  grew  so  insolent  under  this  indulgence,  that  in  seve- 
nil  places  they  forcibly  seized  the  protestant  churches. 
When  complaint  was  made  of  this  outrage,  the  king  pro- 
mised to  do  justice  to  the  injured  :  and  in  some  places 
actually  oi-dered  the  churches  to  be  restored  :  but  the 
popish  clertry  refused  to  comply  with  this  order,  alleging 
that  in  spirituals  they  owed  obedience  to  no  eartlily  power 
but  the  holy  see ;  and  James  found  himself  unable  to  pro- 
tect his  protestant  suVijects  against  a  powerful  body  which 
he  durst  not  disoblige.  Some  ships  appearing  in  the  bay 
of  Dublin,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  the  pro- 
testants  to  assemble  in  any  place  of  worship,  or  elsewhere, 
on  pain  of  death.  By  a  second  they  were  commanded  to 
bring  in  their  arms,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  rebels  and 
traitors.  Luttrel,  governor  of  Dublin,  published  an  ordi- 
nance by  beat  of  drum,  requiring  the  farmers  to  brinir  in 
their  corn  for  his  majesty's  horses  within  a  certain  dav, 
otherwise  he  would  order  them  to  be  hanged  before  their 
own  doors.  Brigadier  Sarsfield  commanded  all  protest- 
ants  of  a  certain  district  to  retire  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  their  habitations,  on  pain  of  death ;  and,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  brass  money,  the  same 
penalty  was  denounced,  in  a  proclamation,  against  any 
person  wlio  should  give  more  than  one  pound  eighteen 
shillings  for  a  guinea. 

§  XLII.  All  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  schemes 
contrived  to  bolster  up  the  credit  of  the  base  coin,  would 
have  proved  insufficient  to  support  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  had  not  James  received  occasional  supplies  from  the 
French  monarch.  After  tlie  return  of  the  fleet  which  had 
conveyed  him  to  Ireland,  Louis  sent  another  strong  squad- 
ron, commanded  by  Chateau  Renault,  as  a  convoy  to  some 
transports  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  use  of  King  James.  IBefore  they  sailed 
from  Brest,  King  William,  being  informed  of  their  destina- 
tion, detached  Admiral  Herbert  from  Spithead  with  twelve 
ships  of  the  line,  one  fire-ship,  and  four  tenders,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  enemy.  He  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Milford-haven,  from  whence  he  steered  his  course 
to  Kinsale,  on  the  supposition  that  the  French  fleet  had 
sailed  from  Brest;  and  that,  in  all  probabilitv,  he  should 
fall  in  with  them  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  On' the  first  dav 
of  May  he  discovered  them  at  anchor  in  Bantrey  Bay,  and 
stood  in  to  engage  them,  though  they  were  greatly  supe- 
rior to  him  in  number.  They  no  sooner  perceived  him  at 
day-break,  than  they  weighed,  stood  out  to  windward, 
formed  their  line,  bore  down,  and  began  the  action,  which 
<vas  maintained  for  two  hours  with  equal  valour  on  both 
sides,  though  the  English  fleet  sustained  considerable 
damage  from  the  superior  fire  of  the  enemy.  Herbert 
tacked  several  times,  in  hope  of  gaining  the  weather-gage ; 
but  the  French  admiral  kept  his  wind  with  uncommon 
skill  and  perseverance.  At  length  the  F.nglish  squadron 
stood  off  to  sea,  and  maintained  a  running  fi^ht  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Chateau  Renault  tacked  about,  and 
returned  into  the  bay,  content  with  the  honour  he  had 
irained.  Tlie  loss  of  men  was  inconsiderable  on  both 
•^ides ;  and,  where  the  odds  were  so  great,  the  victor  could 


not  reap  much  glory.  Herbert  retired  to  the  isles  of 
Scilly,  where  he  expected  a  reinforcement ;  but  being  dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation,  he  returned  to  Portsmouth 
in  very  ill  humour,  with  which  his  officers  and  men  were 
infected.  The  common  sailors  still  retamed  some  attach- 
ment to  James,  who  had  formerly  been  a  favourite  among 
them ;  and  the  officers  complained  that  thev  had  been 
sent  upon  this  ser\  ice  with  a  force  so  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  enemy.  King  William,  in  order  to  Burnet, 
appease  tlieir  discontent,  made  an  excursion  ''^fs'iy-  '^i"?- 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  dined  with  the  ad-  iHi'ajeiie.  Voi- 
miral  on  board  tlie  ship  Elizabeth,  declared  ""'>^' 
his  intention  of  creating  him  an  earl,  in  consideration  of 
his  good  conduct  and  services,  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  the  Captains  Ashby  and  Shovel,  and  be- 
stowed a  donation  of  ten  shillings  on  every  private  sailor. 

§  XLIII.  The  parliament  of  England  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  not  only  to  raise  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  was  involved, 
but  also  to  do  justice  with  respect  to  those  who  had  been 
injured  by  illegal  or  oppressive  sentences  in  the  late  reigns. 
T!ie  attainders  of  Lord  Russel,  Algernon  Sidney,  Alder- 
man Cornish,  and  Lady  Lisle,  were  now  reversed.  A 
committee  of  [>rivileges  was  appointed  by  the  Lords  to 
examine  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  in  the 
late  reign  had  been  fined  thirty  thousand  pounds,  for  as- 
saulting Colonel  Culpepper  in  the  presence-chamber. 
They  reported  that  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  over- 
ruling the  earl's  plea  of  privilege  of  parliament,  had  com- 
mitted a  manifest  breach  of  privilege :  that  the  fine  was 
excessive  and  exorbitant,  against  the  great  charter,  the 
common  right  of  the  subject,  and  the  law  of  die  realm. 
The  sentence  pronounced  upon  Samuel  Johnson,  chaplain 
to  Lord  Russel,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
graded, fined,  scourged,  and  set  in  the  pillorv,  was  now 
annulled,  and  the  Commons  recommended  him  to  his 
majesty  for  some  ecclesiastical  preferment.  He  received 
one  diousand  pounds  in  money,  with  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  pounds  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son,  who 
w-as  moreover  gratified  with  a  place  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year :  but  the  father  never  obtained  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice.  Titus  Oates  seized  this  opportunity  of  petition- 
ing the  House  of  Lords  for  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
given  against  him  on  his  being  convicted  of  perjury.  Tlie 
opinions  of  all  the  judges  and  counsel  at  the  liar  were 
heard  on  this  subject,  and  a  bill  of  reversal  passed  the 
Commons :  but  the  Peers  having  inserted  some  amend- 
ments and  a  proviso,  a  conference  was  demanded,  and 
violent  heats  ensued.  Oates,  however,  was  released  from 
confinement ;  and  the  Lords,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mons, recommended  him  to  his  majesty  for  a  pardon, 
which  he  obtained,  together  with  a  comfortable  pension. 
The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  the 
state  prisoners,  found  Sir  Robert  Wright,  late  lord  chief- 
justice,  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  cnielties  committed 
in  the  West  after  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth  ;  as  also 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners;  and  guilty  of 
manifold  enormities.  Death  had  by  this  time  delivered 
Jefteries  from  the  resentment  of  the  nation.  Graham  and 
Burton  had  acted  as  solicitors  in  the  illegal  prosecutions 
carried  on  against  those  who  opposed  the  court  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.;  these  were  now  reported  guilty  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  taking  away  the  lives  and 
estates  of  those  who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  either  under 
colour  of  law  for  eight  years  last  past ;  of  having,  by  ma- 
licious indictments,  informations,  and  prosecutions  of  Qui) 
Warranto,  endeavoured  the  subversion  of  the  protestant 
religion,  and  the  government  of  the  realm  ;  and  of  having 
wasted  many  thousand  pounds  of  the  public  revenue  iu 
the  course  of  their  infamous  practices. 

§  XLIV.  Nor  did  the  misconduct  of  the  present  minis- 
try escape  the  animadversion  of  the  parliament.  The 
Lords  having  addressed  the  king  to  put  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Scilly,  Dover  castle,  and  the  other  for- 
tresses of  the  kingdom,  m  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to  dis- 
arm the  papists,  empowered  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  miscarriages  in  Ireland,  which  were  generally  imputed 
to  the  neglect  of  the  Marquises  of  Caermarthen  and  Hali- 
fax. They  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that 
the  minute-book  of  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs  might  be 
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put  into  tlieir  hands ;  but  liis  majesly  declined  gralifving 
them  in  this  particular:  then  the  Oommons  voted,  that 
those  persons  who  had  advised  the  king  to  delay  this  satis- 
faction were  enemies  to  tlie  kingdom.  William,  alarmed 
at  this  resolution,  allowed  them  to  inspect  the  book,  in 
which  thev  found  verv  little  for  their  purpose.  The  House 
resolved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jestv,  declaring,  that  the  succo\ir  of  Ireland  had  been  re- 
tarded by  the  unnecessary  delays  ;  that  the  transports  pre- 
pared were  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  forces  tothatkni<;- 
dom  ;  and  that  several  ships  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy, 
for  want  of  proper  convoy.  At  the  same  time  the  question 
was  put,  whether  or  not  they  should  address  the  kinj; 
against  the  Mavquis  of  Halifax  :  but  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  a  small  majority.  Before  this  period.  How, 
\'ice-chambcrlain  to  the  queen,  had  moved  for  an  address 
against  such  counsellors  as  had  been  impeached  in  parlia- 
ment, and  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the  nation. — This  mo- 
tion was  levelled  at  Caermarthen  and  Halifax,  tlie  first  of 
whom  had  been  formerly  impeached  of  high  treason  under 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Danby ;  and  the  other  was  charged  with 
all  the  misconduct  of  the  present  administration.  Warm 
debates  ensued,  and  in  all  probability  the  motion  would 
have  been  carried  in  the  affirmative,  had  not  those  who 
spoke  warmly  in  behalf  of  it  suddenly  cooled  in  the  course 
of  the  dispute.  Some  letters  from  King  James  to  his  par- 
tisans being  intercepted,  and  containing  some  hints  of  an 
intended  invasion,  Mr.  Hambden,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  enlarged  upon  the  imminent 
danger  to  wliich  the  kingdom  was  exposed,  and  moved 
for  a  further  supply  to -his  majesty.  In  this  unexpected 
motion  he  was  not  seconded  by  one  member.  Tlie  House, 
however,  having  taken  the  letters  into  consideration,  re- 
solved to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  him  to 
secure  and  disarm  all  papists  of  note;  and  they  brought 
in  a  bill  for  attainting  several  persons  in  rebellion  against 
their  majesties  :  but  it  was  not  finished  during  this  session. 
§  XLV'.  Another  bill  being  prepared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  enjoining  the  subjects  to  wear  the  woollen  manu- 
facture at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented against  it  by  the  silk-weavers  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  West- 
minster. The  Lords  refused  their  petition,  because  this 
was  an  unusual  manner  of  application.  They  were  per- 
suaded to  return  to  their  respective  places  of  abode;  pre- 
cautions were  taken  against  a  second-  riot ;  and  the  bill 
was  unanimously  rejected  in  the  upper  House.  This 
parliament  passed  an  act,  vesting  in  the  two  universities 
the  presentations  belonging  to  papists ;  those  of  the  south- 
em  counties  being  given  to  Oxford ;  and  those  of  the 
northern  to  Cambridge,  on  certain  specified  conditions. 
Courts  of  conscience  were  erected  at  Bristol,  Gloucester, 
and  Newcastle;  and  that  of  the  marches  of  \\',iles  was 
abolished,  as  an  intolerable  oppression.  The  protestant 
clergymen,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  benefices  in 
Ireland,  were  rendered  capable  of  holding  any  living  in 
England,  without  forfeiting  their  title  to  their  former  pre- 
ferment, with  the  proviso  that  they  should  resign  their 
English  benefices  when  restored  to  those  they  had  been 
obliged  to  rebmiuish.  The  statute  of  Henry  IV.  against 
multiplying  gold  and  silver  was  now  repealed  :  the  sub- 
jects were  allowed  to  melt  and  refine  metals  and  ores,  and 
extract  gold  and  silver  from  them,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  Mint,  and  converted  into  money, 
the  owner  receiving  its  full  value  in  current  coin.  These, 
and  several  other  bills  of  smaller  importance  being  passed, 
the  two  Houses  adjourned  to  tlie  twentieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, and  afterwards  to  the  nineteenth  day  of  October. 
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§  I.  TiiovGH  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were 
extremely  pressing,  and  the  proteslants  of  '  ' 
that  country  had  made  repeated  application  for  relief,  the 
succours  were  retarded  either  by  disputes  among  the 
ministers,  or  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  expedition,  in  such  a  manner  that  King  James 
had  been  six  months  in  Ireland  before  the  army  was  em- 
barked for  that  kingdom.  At  length  eighteen  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  fiie  of  dragoons,  being  raised  for  that  service, 
a  train  of  artillery  jirovided,  and  transports  prepared,  the 
Duke  of  Scbomljerg,  on  whom  King  \^'illiam  had  con- 
ferred the  chief  command  of  this  armament,  set  out  for 
Chester,  after  he  had  in  person  thanked  the  Commons  for 
the  uncommon  regard  they  had  paid  to  his  services,  and 
received  assurances  from  the  House,  that  they  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  him  and  his  army.  On  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  August  he  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carrickfergus  with  about  ten  thousand  foot  and  dragoons, 
and  took  possession  of  Belfast,  from  whence  the  enemy 
retired  at  nis  approach  to  Carrickfergus,  where  they  re- 
solved to  make  a  stand.  The  duke  having  refreshed  his 
men,  marched  thither,  and  invested  the  place :  the  siege 
was  carried  on  till  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month, 
when  the  breaches  being  practicable,  the  besieged  capitu- 
lated, on  condition  of  marching  out  with  their  arms,  and 
as  much  baggage  as  they  could  carry  on  their  backs ;  and 
of  their  being  conducted  to  the  next  Irish  garrison,  which 
was  at  Newry.  During  this  siege  the  duke  was  joined  by 
the  rest  of  his  army  from  England  :  but  he  had  left  orders 
for  conveying  the  greater  jiart  of  the  artillery  and  stores 
from  Chester  directly  to  Carlingford.  He  now  began  his 
march  through  Lisbiirne  and  Hillsborough,  and  encamped 
at  Drummore,  where  the  protestants  of  the  North  had 
been  lately  routed  by  Hamilton  :  th.ence  he  proceeded  lo 
Loughbrillane,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  horse  and 
dragoons  of  Inniskillin.  Then  the  enemy  abandoned 
Newry  and  Dundalk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Schomberg  encamped  on  a  low  damp  ground,  having  the 
town  and  river  on  the  south,  and  surrounded  on  every 
other  part  by  hills,  bogs,  and  mountains. 

§  II.  Hts  army,  consisting  chiefly  of  new  raised  men 
little  inured  to  hardship,  began  to  flag  under  the  fatigue  of 
marching,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  scarcity  of 
provision.  Here  he  was  re-inforced  iy  the  regiments  of 
Kirke,  Hanmer,  and  Stuart;  and  would/feave  continued 
his  march  to  Drogheda,  where  he  undert'tood  Rosene  lay 
with  about  twenty  thousand  men,  had  he  not  been  obliged  . 
to  wait  for  the  artillery,  which  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Car- 
lingford. King  James,  having  assembled  all  his  forces, 
advanced  towards  Schomberff,  and  appeared  before  his 
intrenchments  in  order  of  battle ;  but  the  duke,  knowing 
they  were  greatly  superior  in  number  of  horse,  and  that 
his  own  army  was  undisciplined,  and  weakened  by  death 
and  sickness,  restniined  his  men  within  the  lines,  and  in 
a  little  time  the  enemy  retreated.  Immediately  after  their 
departure,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  the  Englisn 
camp,  hatched  by  some  French  papists,  who  had  insinu- 
ated themselves  into  the  protestant  regiments.    One  of 
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tliese,  whoso  name  was  Dii  Plessis,  hail  written  a  letter  to 
the  Ambassador  D'Avaux,  promisins;  to  desert  with  all 
the  papists  of  the  French  vefiiments  in  Sclioniberf;'s  army. 
This  letter  bein;;  found,  Du  Hlessis  and  five  aecomplices 
■were  tried  bv  a  conrt-:iiartial  and  executed.  About  two 
hundred  and  tilty  papists  beni<;  discovered  in  the  French 
resruuents,  tbey  were  sent  over  to  !".nt:land,  frotn  thence  to 
Holland.  While  Schomberi;  remained  m  this  sknation, 
the  Iiniiskillinevs  made  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lloyd;  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventli  day  of  Septemlier  they  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  five  times  their  number  of  the  Irish.  They 
killed  seven  hundred  on  the  spot,  and  took  O'Kelly  their 
commander,  with  about  fifty  officers,  and  a  considerable 
booty  of  cattle.  The  duke  was  so  pleased  with  their 
behaviour  on  this  occasion,  that  they  received  a  very 
honourable  testimony  of  his  approbation. 

§  III.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  took  possession  of  James- 
Town,  and  reduced  Slisio,  one  of  the  forts  of  which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  St.  Sauver,  a  French  captain,  and 
his  company  of  grenadiers,  until  he  was  oblised  to  capitu- 
late for  want  of  water  and  provision.  A  contagious  dis- 
temper still  continued  to  rage  in  Schomberg"s  camp,  and 
swept  off  a  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers;  so  that 
in  the  beginning  of  next  spring,  not  above  half  the  number 
of  those  who  went  over  with  the  general  remained  alive. 
He  was  censured  for  his  inactivity,  and  the  king,  in  re- 
peated letters,  desired  him  to  hazard  an  engagement,  pro- 
vided any  opportunity  should  occur ;  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  run  the  risk  of  a  battle,  against  an  enemv  that 
was  above  thrice  his  number,  well  disciplined,  liealthv, 
and  conducted  by  able  officers.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
certainly  blamable  for  having  chosen  such  an  unwhole- 
some situation.  At  the  approach  of  winter  he  retired  into 
quarters,  in  liopes  of  being  re-inforced  with  seven  thousand 
Danes,  who  had  already  arrived  in  Britain.  These  auxili- 
aries were  stipulated  in  a  treaty  which  William  had  just 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  English  were 
not  more  successful  at  sea  than  they  had  proved  in  their 
operations  by  land.  Admiral  Herbert,  now  created  Earl 
of  Torrington,  having  sailed  to  Ireland  with  the  combined 
squadrons  of  England  and  Holland,  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt upon  Cork,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  seamen  by 
sickness,  which  was  imputed  to  bad  provision.  The 
Dartmouth  ship  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  infested  the  channel  witli  such  a  number  of  armed 
ships  and  privateers,  that  the  trade  of  England  sustained 
incredible  damage. 

§  IV.  The  affairs  of  France  wore  but  a  gloomy  aspect 
on  the  continent,  where  all  the  powers  of  Europe  seemed 
to  have  conspired  her  destruction.  King  William  had 
engaged  in  a  new  league  with  the  States-general,  in  which 
former  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  were  confirmed. 
It  was  stipulated,  thai  in  case  the  King  of  Creat  Britain 
should  be  attacked,  the  Dutch  should  assist  him  with  six 
thousand  infimtry  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line  ;  and  that 
provided  hostilities  should  be  committed  against  the  States- 
general,  England  should  supply  them  with  ten  thousand 
infantry  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  This  treaty  was  no 
sooner  ratified  than  King  William  despatched  the  Lord 
Churchill,  whom  he  had  by  this  time  created  Earl  of 
Mailborougli,  to  Holland,  iu  order  to  command  the  Bri- 
tish auxiliaries  in  that  service,  to  the  number  of  eleven 
thousand,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  in  the  army 
of  King  James  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  in  Eng- 
land. The  earl  forthwith  joined  the  Dutch  army,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Waldeck,  who  had  fixed  his  ren- 
dezvous in  the  county  of  Liege,  with  a  view  to  act  against 
the  French  army  commanded  by  the  Mareschal  D'Humi- 
eres;  while  the  Prince  of  Vaudeniont  headed  a  liitle  army 
of  observation,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
mans, to  watch  the  motions  of  I'alvo  in  another  part  of 
the  Low  Countries.  The  city  of  Liege  was  compelled  to 
renounce  the  neutrality,  and  declare  for  the  allies.  Mare- 
schal D'Humieres  attacked  the  foragers  belonging  to  the 
army  of  the  States  of  Walcourt,  in  the  month  of  August; 
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an  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  and  the  French  were 
obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion  with  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery.  The  army  of 
observation  levelled  [lart  of  the  French  lines  on  the  "side 
of  Courlray,  and  raised  contributions  on  the  territories  of 
the  enemy. 

§  V.  The  French  were  almost  entire  masters  of  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Germany.  They  possessed 
Mentz,  Triers,  Bonne,  Keiserswaert,  Philipsburgh,  and 
Landau.  They  had  blown  up  the  castle  of  Heidelberg, 
in  the  palatinate,  and  destroyed  Manheim.  They  had  re- 
duced Worms  and  Spiers  to  ashes,  and  demolished 
Frankendahl,  together  with  several  other  fortresses.  These 
conquests,  the  fruits  of  sudden  invasion,  were  covered  with 
a  numerous  army,  commanded  by  the  Mareschal  de  Du- 
ras  ;  and  all  his  inferior  generals  w'ere  officers  of  distin- 
guished courage  and  ability.  Nevertheless,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  his  ground  against  tlie  different 
princes  of  the  empire.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  com- 
manded the  imperial  troops,  invested  Mentz,  and  took  it 
by  capitulation  :  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  having  re- 
duced Keiserswaert,  undertook  the  siege  of  Bonne,  which 
the  garrison  surrendered,  after  having  made  a  long  and 
vigorous'defence.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  union 
of  the  German  princes  than  their  resentment  of  the  shock- 
ing barbarity  with  which  the  French  had  plundered,  wasted, 
and  depopulated  their  country.  Louis  having,  by  his  in- 
trigues in  Poland,  and  at  Constantinople,  prevented  a 
pacification  between  the  emperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  campaign  w;is  opened  in  Croatia,  where  five  tliousand 
Turks  were  defeated  by  a  body  of  Croats  between  Vihitz 
and  Novi.  The  Prince  of  Baden,  who  commanded  the 
imperialists  on  that  side,  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
Morava  at  Passarowitz,  crossed  that  river,  and  marched  in 
quest  of  the  Turkish  army,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  headed  by  a  Seraskier.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  Au- 
gust he  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  entrenchments  near 
Patochin,  and  forced  their  lines,  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  took  possession  of  their  camp,  baggage,  and 
artillery.  Tliey  retreated  to  Nissa,  where  the  general,  find- 
-4ng  them  still"  more  numerous  than  the  imperialists,  re- 
solved to  make  a  stand  :  and  encamped  in  a  situation  that 
was  inaccrssible  in  every  part  except  the  rear,  which  he 
left  open  for  the  convenience  of  a  retreat.  Through  this 
avenue  he  was,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  September, 
attacked  by  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  obtained  another  complete  victory,  enriched  his 
troops  with  the  spoils  of  die  enemy,  and  entered  Nissa 
without  opposition.  There  he  found  above  three  thousand 
horses  and  a  vast  quantity  of  provision.  Having  reposed 
his  army  for  a  few  days  in  this  place,  he  resumed  his 
march  against  the  Turks,  who  had  chosen  an  advantageous 
post  at  Widen,  and  seemed  ambitious  of  retrieving  the 
lionour  they  had  lost  in  the  two  former  engagements.  The 
Germans  attacked  their  lines  without  hesitaiion  ;  and 
though  the  Mnssulmen  fought  with  incredible  fury,  they 
were  a  third  time  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  This  de- 
feat was  attended  with  the  loss  of  ^Viden,  which  being 
surrendered  to  the  victor,  he  distributed  his  troops  in 
winter-quarters,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  covered  with 
laurels. 

§  VI.  The  French  were  likewise  baffled  in  their  attempt 
upon  Catalonia,  where  the  Duke  de  Noailles  had  taken 
Campredon,  in  the  month  of  May.  Leaving  a  garrison 
in  this  placi\  he  retreated  to  the  frontiers  of  France,  while 
the  Duke  de  Villa  llemiosa,  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish 
armv,  blocked  up  the  place,  and  laid  Rousillon  under 
contribution.  He  afterwards  undertook  the  siege  in  form, 
and  Noailles  marched  to  its  relief;  but  he  was  so  hard 
presseil  bv  the  Spaniards,  that  he  withdrew  the  garrison, 
dismantled  the  place,  and  retreated  with  great  precipita- 
tion. The  French  king  hoped  to  derive  some  consider- 
able advantage  from  the  death  of  Pope  Innocent  XL 
which  happened  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August.  That 
pontiff  had  been  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Louis  ever  since 
the  affair  of  the  franchises,  and  the  seizure  of  Avignon.' 


being  dniv  infornied  of  the  grievance.  Louis  X I V.  however,  from  »  spirit 
of  pride  and  insol«ni-e.  refused  to  part  with  anv  thinu  that  looked  likp  m 
prerogative  of  Ins  ciown.   lie  said  the  King  of  I  ranee  wa-s  not  the  imitator, 
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(.'abals  were  immediately  furmeil  ;it  Rome  by  tlie  Frencli 
faction  against  tlio  Spanish  and  inipirial  interest.  The 
French  Cardinals  de  liouiUon  and  Honzi,  accompanied 
by  FurstembcrK,  repaired  to  Rome  with  a  larije  sum  of 
money.  Peter  Ottoboni,  a  Venetian,  was  elected  pope, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.  The  Duke 
de  Chaulnes,  ambassador  from  France,  immediately  si(;ni- 
fied,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  that  Avignon  should  be 
restored  to  tlie  patrimony  of  the  church ;  and  Louis  re- 
nounced the  franchises,  in  a  letter  written  by  his  own 
hand  to  the  new  pontiff.  Alexander  received  these  marks 
of  respect  with  the  warmest  acknowledgments  ;  but,  \\  hen 
the  ambassador  and  Furstemberg  besought  him  to  re-ex- 
amine the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Cologn,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  so  much  calamity  to  the  empire,  he 
lent  a  deaf  ear  to  their  solicitations.  He  even  confirmed 
the  dispensations  granted  by  his  predecessor  to  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  thus  empowered  to  take  possession 
of  the  electorate,  thougli  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  age 
required  by  the  canons.  Furstemberg  retired  in  disgust 
to  Paris,  where  Louis  immediately  gratified  him  with  the 
Abbev  of  St.  Germaius. 

§  Vll.  King  William  found  it  an  easier  task  to  unite 
the  councils  oi'  Europe  against  the  common  enemy,  than 
to  conciliate  and  preserve  tlie  affections  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, among  whom  he  began  visibly  to  decline  in  point  of 
popularity.  Many  were  dissatisfied  with  his  measures; 
and  a  great  number  even  of  those  who  exerted  themselves 
for  his  elevation,  had  conceived  a  disgust  from  his  per- 
sonal deportment,  which  was  very  unsuitable  to  tlie  man- 
ners and  disposition  of  the  English  people.  Instoad  of 
mingling  with  his  nobility  in  social  amusements  and  fa- 
miliar conversation,  he  maintained  a  disagreeable  reserve, 
which  had  all  the  air  of  sullen  pride ;  he  seldom  or  never 
spoke  to  his  courtiers  or  attendants ;  he  spent  his  time 
chiefly  in  the  closet,  retired  from  all  communication  ;  or 
among  his  troops,  in  a  camp  he  had  formed  at  Hounslow  ; 
or  in  the  exercise  of  hunting,  to  which  he  was  immo- 
derately addicted.  This  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by 
physicians  as  necessary  to  improve  his  constitution,  which 
was  naturally  weak,  and  by  practice  had  become  so 
habitual,  that  he  could  not  lay  it  aside.  His  ill  health,  co- 
operating with  his  natural  aversion  to  society,  produced  a 
peevishness  wliich  could  not  fail  of  being  displeasing  to 
those  who  were  near  his  person ;  this  was  increased  by 
the  disputes  in  his  cabinet,  and  the  opposition  of  those 
who  were  professed  enemies  to  his  government,  as  well 
as  by  the  alienation  of  his  former  friends.  As  he  could 
not  breathe  without  difficulty  in  the  air  of  London,  he 
resided  chiefly  at  Hampton-court,  and  expended  consi- 
derable sums  in  beautifying  and  enlarging  that  palace ; 
he  likewise  purchased  the  house  at  Kensington  of  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  such  profusion,  in  the  beginning 
of  an  expensive  war,  gave  umbrage  to  the  nation  in 
general.  Whether  he  was  advised  by  his  counsellors,  or 
his  own  sagacity  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  conform- 
ing with  the  English  humour,  he  now  seemed  to  change 
his  disposition,  and  in  some  measure  adopt  the  manners 
of  his  predecessors.  In  imitation  of  Charles  II.  he  re- 
sorted to  the  races  at  Newmarket ;  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  Cambridge,  where  he  behaved  himself  with 
remarkable  affability  to  the  members  of  the  university ; 
he  afterwards  dined'with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  ac- 
cepted the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  condescended  so  far  as 
to  become  sovereign-master  of  the  company  of  grocers. 

§  VIII.  While  William  thus  endeavoured  to  remove 
the  prejudices  which  had  been  conceived  against  his  per- 
son, the  period  arrived  which  the  parliament  had  pre- 
scribed for  taking  the  oaths  to  the  new  government.  Some 
individuals  of  the  clergy  sacrificed  their  benefices  to  their 
scruples  of  conscience ;  and  absolutely  refused  to  take 
oaths  that  were  contrary  to  those  they  had  already  sworn 
in  favour  of  their  late  sovereign.  These  were  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  Nonjurors;  but  their  number  bore  a 
very  small  proportion  to  that  of  others,  who  took  them 
with  such  reservations  and  distinctions  as  redounded  very 

but  a  pattern  and  example  for  other  princes 
ttip  nnld  representHtions  of  the  Pope  ;  lie  sent 
Ills  ambassH'lor  to  Konie,  with  H  formifinble  tl 
10  ins  own  city.  Tliat  nobleman  swagiiereil  t 
like  a  luavo.  talking  alt  opportunities  lo  atfio 


little  to  the  honour  of  their  integrity.  Many  of  those  who 
had  been  the  warmest  advocates  for  non-resistance  and 
passive  obedience  made  no  scruple  of  renouncing  their 
allegiance  to  King  .lames,  and  complying  with  the  present 
act,  after  having  declared  that  they  took  the  oaths  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  peaceable  submission  to  the 
powers  that  were.  They  even  affirmed  that  the  legislature 
itself  had  allowed  the  distinction  between  a  king  de  fucUi 
and  a  king  de  jure,  as  they  had  dropped  the  word  "  right- 
fal,"  when  the  form  was  under  debate.  They  alleged 
that  as  prudence  obliged  them  to  conform  to  the  letter  of 
the  oath,  so  conscience  reijuired  them  to  give  it  their  own 
interpretation.  Nothing  could  be  more  infamous  and  of 
worse  tendency,  than  this  practice  of  equivocating  in  the 
most  sacred  of  all  obligations.  It  introduced  a  general 
disregard  of  oaths,  which  had  been  the  source  of  universal 
perjury  and  corruption.  Thougli  this  set  of  temporizers 
were  bitterly  upbraided  both  by  the  nonjurors  and  the 
papists,  they  all  concurred  in  representing  William  as  an 
enemy  lo  the  church  ;  as  a  prince  educated  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  which  he  plainly  espoused  by  limiting 
his  favour  and  preferment  to  such  as  were  latitudinarians 
in  religion,  and  by  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland. 
The  presbyterians  of  that  kingdom  now  tyrannised  in  their 
turn.  They  were  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  a 
nobleman  of  a  violent  temper  and  strong  prejudices.  He 
was  chosen  president  of  the  parliament  by  the  interest  of 
Melvil,  and  oppressed  the  episcopalians  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  resentment,  be- 
came well-wishers  to  King  James.  Every  circumstance 
of  the  hardships  they  underwent  was  reported  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  well  as  the  sus- 
pended bishops,  circulated  these  particulars  with  great 
assiduity.  The  oaths  being  rejected  by  the  ArchbishoR 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bisho|)s  of  Ely,  Chichester,  Bath  and 
W'ells,  Peterljorough,  and  Gloucester,  they  were  suspended 
from  their  functions,  and  threatened  with  deprivation. 
Lake  of  Chichester,  being  seized  with  a  dangerous  dis- 
temper, signed  a  solemn  declaration,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and 
passive  obedience,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  church  of  England.  After 
his  death  this  paper  was  published,  industriously  circu- 
lated, and  extolled  by  the  party  as  an  inspired  oracle  pro- 
nounced by  a  martyr  to  religious  truth  and  sincerity. 

§  IX.  All  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against  the  king 
could  not  divert  him  from  prosecuting  the  scheme  of 
comprehension.  He  granted  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal  to  ten  bishops,  and  twenty  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  authorizing  them  to  meet  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  to  prepare  such  alteration  of  the 
liturgy  and  the  canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  re- 
formation of  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  might  most  conduce 
to  the  good  order,  edification,  and  uniting  of  the  church, 
and  tend  to  reconcile  all  religious  differences  among  the 
protestant  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  A  cry  was  imme- 
diately raised  against  this  commission,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
court' illegal  and  dangerous.  At  their  first  m.eetinsr,  the 
authority  of  the  commission  was  questioned  by  Sprat, 
Bishop  "of  Rochester,  who  retired  in  disgust,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mew  of  Winchester,  and  the  doctors  Jane  and 
Aldrich.  These  were  averse  to  any  alteration  of  the  forms 
and  constitution  of  the  church  in  favour  pi  an  insolent 
and  obstinate  partv,  which  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  toleration" they  enjoyed.  Tiiey  observed,  that  an 
attempt  to  make  such  alteration  would  divide  the  clergy, 
and  bring  the  liturgy  into  disesteem  with  the  people,  as  it 
would  be  aplain  acknowledgment  that  it  wanted  correc- 
tion. They  thought  they  should  violate  the  dignity  of 
the  church,  by  condescending  to  make  offers  which  the 
dissenters  were  at  liberty  to  refuse :  and  they  suspected 
some  of  their  colleagues  of  a  design  to  give  up  episcopal 
ordination  —  a  step  inconsistent  with  their  honour,  duty, 
oaths,  and  subscriptions. 

§  X.  The  commissioners,  notwithstanding  this  secession, 
proceeded  to  debate  with  moderation  on  the  abuses  of 
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which  the  dissenters  had  complained,  and  corrected  every 
article  that  seemed  lialile  to  any  just  olyectioii ;  but  the 
opposite  p;uty  emplo\ed  all  their  <ut  and  industry  to  in- 
tlanie  the  minds  ot"  the  people.  The  two  universities 
declared  against  all  alterations,  and  those  who  promoted 
them.  The  kinj  himself  was  branded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
hierarchy ;  and  they  bestirred  themselves  so  successfully 
in  the  election  of  members  tor  the  convocation,  that  they 
procured  a  very  considerable  majority.  At  their  iirst 
meeiins.',  the  friends  of  the  comprehension  scheme  pro- 
posed L)r.  TiUotson,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  his  Alajesty,  as 
prolocutor ;  but  the  other  party  carried  it  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Jane,  who  was  counted  the  most  violent  cliurchnian  in 
the  whole  assembly.  In  a  Latin  speech  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  as  president,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  lower  House, 
asserted  that  the  liturgy  of  England  needed  no  amend- 
ment, and  concluded  with  the  old  declaration  of  the 
barons,  "  Xutumus  leges  Aiiglite  muturi.  N\  e  will  not 
suffer  the  laws  of  EnKland  to  be  changed."  The  bishop, 
in  his  reply,  exhorted  them  to  moderation,  charity,  and 
indulgence  "towards  their  brethren  the  dissenters,  and  to 
make  such  abatements  in  things  indifferent  as  might  serve 
to  open  a  door  of  salvation  to  multitudes  of  straying 
Christians.  His  injunctions,  however,  produced  no  fa- 
vourable effect.  The  lower  House  seemed  to  be  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Next  day  the  president  pro- 
rogued them,  on  pretence  that  the  royal  commission,  by 
which  they  were  to  act,  was  defective  for  want  of  being 
sealed,  and  that  a  prorogation  was  necessary  until  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained.  In  this  interval  means  were 
used  to  mollify  their  non-compliant  tempers ;  but  all  en- 
deavours proved  ineffectual.  \Vhen  they  met  again,  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  delivered  the  king's  commission  to 
both  Houses,  with  a  speech  of  his  own,  and  a  message 
from  his  majesty,  importing,  that  he  had  summoned  them 
out  of  a  pious  zeal  to  do  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  the 
best  establishment  of  the  church  of  England,  which  should 
always  enjoy  his  favour  and  protection.  He  exhorted 
them  to  lay  aside  all  prejudice,  and  consider  calmly  and 
impartially  whateier  should  be  proposed  :  he  assured  them 
he  would  offer  nothing  but  what  should  be  for  the  honour, 
peace,  and  advantage  of  the  protestant  religion  in  general, 
and  particularly  of  the  church  of  England. 

§  XL  The  bishops,  adjourning  to  the  Jerusalem  cham- 
ber, prepared  a  zealous  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
which,  lieing  sent  to  the  lower  House  for  tlieir  concurrence, 
met  with  violent  opposition.  Amendments  were  propos- 
ed ;  a  conference  ensued,  and  after  warm  debates,  they 
agreed  upon  a  cold  address,  which  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented. The  majority  of  the  lower  House,  far  from  taking 
any  measures  in  favour  of  dissenters,  converted  all  their 
attention  to  the  relief  of  their  nonjuring  brethren.  Zealous 
speeches  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  suspended  bishops ; 
and  Dr.  Jane  proposed  that  something  might  be  done  to 
qualify  them  to  sit  in  the  convocation.  This,  however, 
was  such  a  dangerous  point  as  they  would  not  venture  to 
discuss;  yet,  rather  than  proceed  upon  the  business  for 
\vhich  they  had  beer^asselnbled.  they  began  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  some  pamphlets  lately  published,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Christian 
religion.  The  president  and  his  party,  perceiving  the  dis- 
position of  the  House,  did  not  think  proper  to  communi- 
cate any  proposal  touching  the  intended  reformation,  and 
the  king  suffered  the  session  to  be  discontinued  by  repeat- 
ed prorogations. 

§  XII.  The  parliament  meetiii"  on  the  nineteenth  day 
i>f  October,  the  king,  in  a  speech  of  his  own  composing, 
explained  the  necessity  of  a  present  supply  to  carry  on 
the  war.  He  desired  that  they  might  be  s^>eedy  in  their 
determinations  on  this  subject,  for  these  would  ni  a  great 
measure  influence  the  deliberations  of  the  princes  and 
states  concerned  in  the  war  against  France,  as  a  general 
mcoting  of  them  was  appointed  to  be  held  next  month  at 
the  Hague,  to  settle  the  operations  of  t!ie  ensuing  cam- 
paign. He  concluded  witn  recommending  the  despatch 
of  a  bill  of  indemnity,  that  the  minds  of  his  subjects  might 
be  quieted,  and  that  they  might  unanimously  concur  in 
promoting  tiie  honour  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  As 
scvcnd  inflammatory  bills  and  disputes,  which  had  pro- 
duced heats  and  animosities  in  the  last  session,  were  still 


depending,  the  king,  after  having  consulted  both  Houses, 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  those  disputes,  by  a  prorogation. 
He  accordingly  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  till  the  twenty-first  day  of  Octooer, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  new  speaker,  Sir  Kobeit  Atkins,  the 
Marquis  of  Halifa.\  having  resigned  that  office.  When 
they  re-assembled,  the  king  refeired  them  to  his  former 
speech  ;  then  the  Commons  unanimously  resolved  to  assist 
his  majesty  in  reducing  Ireland, and  in  joiningwith  hisallies 
abroad  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  waragainst  France: 
for  these  purposes  they  voted  a  supply  of  two  millions. 

§  XIII.  During  this  session  die  whigs  employed  all  their 
influence  and  intrigues  in  obstructing  the  bill  of  indemnity, 
which  they  knew  would  open  a  door  for  favour  and  prefer- 
ment to  the  opposite  party,  which  began  to  gain  ground  in 
the  king's  good  graces.  With  this  view  they  revived  the 
prosecution  of  the  state  prisoners.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  charge  against  Burton  and  Graham. 
The  Commons  resolved  to  impeach  the  Earls  of  Peter- 
borough, Salisbury,  and  Castlemain,  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
and  dbadiah  Walker,  of  high  treason,  for  having  been  re- 
conciled to  the  church  of  Rome,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  A  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  to  declare 
the  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  and  attaint  his  blood  ;  but  it  met  with  such  op- 
position that  the  measure  was  dropped  ;  the  House  how- 
ever agreed,  that  the  pecuniary  penalties  incurred  by  those 
persons  who  had  exercised  ofhces  contrary  to  the  laws 
against  popish  recusants  should  be  speedily  levied,  and 
applied  to  the  public  service.  The  Lord  Griflin,  being  de- 
tected in  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  King  James 
and  his  partisans,  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  but,  as  no 
other  evidence  appeared  against  him  than  written  letters, 
found  in  the  false  bottom  of  a  pewter  bottle,  they  could  not 
help  consenting  to  his  being  released  upon  bail,  as  they 
had  lately  resolved  that  Algernon  Sidney  was  unjustly  con- 
demned in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  because  nothing  but 
writings  had  been  produced  against  him  at  his  trial.  The 
two  Houses  concurred  in  arpointing  a  committee  to  in- 
quire who  were  the  advisers  and  prosecutors  in  taking  away 
the  lives  of  Lord  Russel,  Colonel  Sydney,  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  Alderman  Cornish,  and  others ;  and  who  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  tlie  arbitrary  practices  touching  the 
writs  of  Quo  Warranto,  and  the  surrender  of  charters. 
This  inquiry  was  levelled  at  the  Marquis  of  Halifax, wholiad 
concurred  with  the  ministry  of  Charles  in  all  these  severi- 
ties. Though  no  proof  appeared,  upon  which  votes  or  ad- 
dresses could  be  founded,  that  nobleman  saw  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  administration  ; 
he  therefore  resigned  the  privy-seal,  which  was  put  in  com- 
mission, and  reconciled  himself  to  the  tories,  of  whom  he 
became  tlie  patron  and  protector. 

§  XIV.  Tlie  Commons  likewise  resumed  the  examina- 
tions of  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland,  and  desired  the  king 
would  appoint  commissioners,  to  go  over  and  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  army  in  that  kingdom.  Sciiomberg, 
understanding  that  he  had  been  blamed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  his  inactivity,  transmitted  to  the  king  a 
satisfactory  vindication  of  his  ow  n  conduct ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  miscarriages  in  Ireland  were  wholly  owing 
to  John  Shales,  purveyor-general  to  the  army.  The  Com- 
mons immediately  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
praying  that  Shales  might  be  taken  into  custody  ;  that  all 
his  papers,  accounts,  and  stores  should  be  secured ;  and 
that  Duke  Sciiomberg  might  be  empowered  to  fill  his 
place  with  a  more  able  purveyor.  The  king  gave  them 
to  understand  that  he  had  already  sent  orders  to  the 
general  for  that  purpose.  Nevertheless,  they  in  another 
petition  requested  his  majesty  to  name  those  who  had  re- 
commended Shales  to  his  service,  as  he  had  exercised  the 
same  office  under  King  James,  and  was  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices  against  the  government.  William 
declined  gratifying  their  request ;  but  he  afterwards  sent  a 
message  to  the  House,  desiring  them  to  recommend  a  cer- 
tain number  of  commissioners  to  superintend  such  provi- 
sions and  (ireparations  as  might  be  necessary  for  that  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  to  nominate  certain  jiersons  to  go  over  and 
examine  the  state  of  the  army  in  Ireland.  The  Commons 
were  so  mollified  by  this  instance  of  his  condescension, 
that  they  left  the  whole  affair  to  his  own  direction,  and  pro- 
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recdcil  to  examine  oilier  brandies  of  misconduct.  In- 
stances of  niisinanaiement  appeared  so  numerons  and  so 
riagrant,  that  they  resolved  upon  a  sulisequent  address,  to 
explain  the  ill  conduct  and  success  of  his  army  and  navy  ; 
.to  desire  he  would  find  out  the  authors  of  tfiese  iniscar- 
ria^es,  and  for  the  future  intrust  unsuspected  persons  with 
the  manas;ement  of  affairs.  They  ordered  the  victuallers 
of  the  Heet  to  be  taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  their 
having  furnished  the  navy  with  unwholesome  provisions, 
and  new  commissioners  were  appointed.  Bitter  reproaches 
were  thrown  out  against  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hambden 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the  administration  should  con- 
sist of  those  very  persons  whom  King  James  had  employed 
when  his  affairs  were  desperate,  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  moved  that  the  king  should  be  petitioned  in 
an  address  to  remove  such  persons  from  his  presence  and 
councils.  This  was  a  stroke  aimed  at  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, whose  office  of  secretary  Hambden  desired  to  pos- 
sess ;  but  his  motion  was  not  seconded,  the  court-members 
observing  that  James  did  not  depute  those  lords  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  because  they  were  attached  to  his  own 
interest,  but  for  a  very  different  reason,  namely,  that  they 
were  well  known  to  disajiprove  of  his  measures,  and  there- 
fore would  be  the  more  agreeable  to  his  highness.  The 
House,  however,  voted  an  address  to  tlie  king,  desiring  that 
the  authors  of  the  miscarriages  might  be  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment. 

5  XV.  In  the  sequel,  the  question  was  proposed. 
Whether  a  placeman  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  ? 
and  a  very  warm  debate  ensued ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  on  the  supposition  that  by  such  exclusion  the 
commonwealth  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  the  ablest 
senators  of  the  kingdom.  But  what  chiefly  irritated  Wil- 
liam against  the  wings  was  their  backwardness  in  pro- 
moting the  public  service,  and  their  disregard  of  the  earnest 
desire  he  expressed  to  see  his  revenue  settled  for  life.  He 
said  his  title  was  no  more  than  a  pageant,  and  the  worst  of 
all  governments  was  that  of  a  king  without  treasure. 
Nevertheless,  they  would  not  grant  the  civil  list  for  a  longer 
term  than  one  year.  They  began  to  think  there  was  some- 
thing arbitrary  in  his  disposition.  His  sullen  behaviour, 
in  all  probability,  first  infused  this  opinion,  which  was 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  insinuations  of  his 
enemies.  The  Scots,  who  had  come  up  to  London  to  give 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  their  parliament,  were 
infected  with  the  same  notion.  One  Simpson,  a  presbyte- 
rian  of  that  country,  whom  the  Earl  of  Portland  employed 
as  a  spy,  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Nevil  Payne,  an  active  and  intelligent  partisan  and  agent 
of  King  James  ;  by  which  means  he  supplied  the  earl  with 
such  intelligence  as  raised  him  to  some  degree  of  credit 
with  that  minister.  This  he  used  in  prepossessing  the  earl 
against  the  king's  best  friends,  and  infusing  jealousies 
which  were  soon  kindled  into  mutual  distrust  and  animosity. 

§  XVI.  Sir  James  Montgomery,  who  had  been  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  revolution,  received  advice  that  the  court 
suspected  him  and  others  of  disafiection,  and  was  employed 
in  seeking  evidence  by  which  they  might  be  prosecuted. 
They  were  equally  alarmed  and  incensed  at  this  intimation, 
and  Payne  seized  the  opportunity  of  seducing  them  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  exiled  king.  Tliey  demanded 
the  settlement  of  presbytery  in  Scotland,  and  actually 
engaged  in  a  treaty  for  his  restoration.  They  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  and  the  other 
noblemen  of  the  episcopal  party:  they  wrote  to  James  for 
a  supply  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  together  with 
a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men  from  Dunkirk. 
Montgomery  had  acquired  great  interest  among  tiie  whigs 
of  England,  and  this  he  employed  in  animating  them 
against  the  king  and  the  ministry.  He  represented  them 
as  a  set  of  wicked  men,  who  employed  infamous  spies  to 
insnare  and  ruin  the  fast  friends  of  the  government,  and 
found  means  to  alienate  them  so  much  from  William,  that 
they  began  to  think  in  earnest  of  recalliuL'  their  banished 
prince.  The  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  the  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
were  almost  persuaded  into  a  conspiracy  for  this  purpose; 
they  seemed  to  think  James  was  now  so  well  convinced  of 
his  former  errors,  that  they  might  trust  him  uiiliout  scruple. 
Montgomery  and  Payne  were  the  chief  managers  of  the 
scheme,  and  they  admitted  Ferguson  into  their  councils, 


as  a  veteran  in  the  arts  of  treason.  In  order  to  blast 
William's  credit  in  the  city,  they  circulated  a  report  that 
James  would  grant  a  full  indemnity,  separate  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  French  interest,  and  be  contented  with  a 
.secret  connivance  in  favour  of  the  Roman  catholics. 
Montgomery's  brother  assured  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
that  a  treaty  with  King  James  was  absolutely  concluded, 
and  an  invitation  subscribed  by  the  whole  cahal.  He  saiil 
this  paper  would  be  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  way  of  France, 
as  the  direct  communication  was  difficult;  and  he  pro- 
])Osed  a  method  for  seizing  it  before  it  should  be  conveyed 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Williamson,  the  supposed  bearer  of 
it,  had  ohtamed  a  pass  for  Flan'lers,  and  a  messenger  being 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  secured  his  clothes  and  portman- 
teau :  but,  after  a  very  strict  examination,  nothing  appeared 
to  justify  the  intelligence.  Williamson  had  previously 
delivered  the  papers  to  Simpson,  who  hired  a  boat  at  Deal, 
and  arrived  in  safety  at  France.  He  returned  with  large 
assurances,  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  were  remitted  to 
the  Scottish  undertakers.  Montgomery,  the  informer,  see- 
ing his  intelligence  falsified,  lost  his  credit  with  the  bishop, 
and  dreading  the  resentment  of  the  other  party,  retired  to 
the  continent.  The  conspirators  loudly  complained  of  the 
false  imputations  they  had  incurred.  The  pretended  dis- 
coveries were  looked  upon  as  fictions  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  king  on  this  occasion  suffered  greatly  in  the  opinion  of 
his  subjects. 

§  XVlI.  The  tories  still  continued  to  carry  on  a  secret 
negociation  with  the  court.  -They  took  advantage  of  the 
ill-humour  subsisting  between  the  king  and  the  whigs; 
and  promised  large  supplies  of  money  provided  this  parlia- 
ment should  be  dissolved,  and  another  immediately  con- 
voked. The  opposite  party,  being  apprised  of  their 
intention,  brought  a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for 
restoring  corporations  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges. 
They  knew  their  own  strength  at  elections  consisted  in 
these  corporations  :  and  they  inserted  two  additional  severe 
clauses  against  those  who  were  in  any  shape  concerned  in 
surrendering  charters.  The  whole  power  of  the  tories  was 
exerted  against  this  clause;  and  now  the  whigs  vied  with 
them  in  making  court  to  his  majesty,  promising  to  manifest 
the  most  submissive  obedience  should  this  bill  be  enacted 
into  a  law.  The  strength  of  the  tories  was  now  become 
so  formidable  in  the  House,  that  they  outvoted  the  other 
party,  and  the  clauses  were  rejected  ;  but  the  bill  passed 
in  its  original  form.  The  Lords  debated  upon  the  point, 
Whether  a  corporation  could  be  forfeited  or  surrendered  : 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  and  two  other  judges  declared 
their  opinion  in  the  affirmative  :  the  rest  thought  otherwise, 
as  no  precedents  could  be  produced  further  back  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  abbeys  were  surrendered  : 
and  this  instance  seemed  too  violent  to  authorize  such  a 
measure  in  a  regular  course  of  administration.  The  bill, 
however,  passed  by  one  voice  only.  Then  both  parties 
quickened  their  applications  to  the  king,  who  found  him- 
self so  perplexed  and  distracted  between  two  factions 
which  he  equally  feared,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
government  in  the  queen's  hands,  and  retire  to  Holland. 
He  communicated  this  design  to  the  Marquis  of  Caermar- 
then,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  noblemen, 
who  pressed  him  to  lay  aside  his  resolution,  and  even 
mincled  tears  with  their  remonstrances. 

§  XVIII.  Heat  length  complied  with  their  request,  and 
determined  to  finish  the  Irish  war  in  person.  This  design 
was  far  from  being  a<;ieeable  to  the  parliament.  His 
friends  dreaded  the  climate  of  that  country,  which  might 
prove  fatal  to  his  weak  constitution.  The  well-wishers  of 
James  were  afraid  of  that  prince's  being  hard  pressed, 
should  William  take  the  field  a-jainst  him  in  person  :  both 
Houses,  therefore,  began  to  prepare  an  address  as;aiiist  this 
expedition.  In  order  to  prevent  this  remonstrance,  the 
king  went  to  the  parliament,  and  formally  signified  his 
resolution.  After  his  speech  they  were  prorogued  to  the 
second  day  of  April.  On  the  sixth  day  of  February  they 
were  dissolved  bv  proclamation,  and  a  new  parliament  was 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March. 
During  this  session  the  Commons,  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  desired  that  a  revenue  of  fiftv  thousand  pounds 
might  be  settled  upon  the  Prince  and  Prince.ss  of  Denmark, 
out  of  the  civil  list ;  and  his  majesty  gratified  them  in  this 
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particular :  yet,  llie  warmth  and  jmlustry  with  whicli  the 
friends  of  tlie  princess  exerled  themselves  in  promoting  the 
settlement,  produced  a  coldness  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  sisters;  and  the  subsequent  disgrace  of 
the  Karl  of  Marlborough  was  imputed  to  the  part  which 
his  wife  acted  on  the  occasion.  She  was  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  chief  contident  of  the  princess,  whom  she 
strenuously  advised  to  insist  upon  the  settlement,  rather 
tliau  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  the  king  and  queen. 

§  XIX.  About  this  period,  "General  Ludlow,  who  at 
the  restoration  had  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  in- 
demnity, as  one  of  those  «ho  sat  in  judgment  upon 
Charles  I.  arrived  in  England,  and  offered  his  service  in 
reducing  Ireland,  where  he  had  formerly  commanded. 
Though  a  rigid  republican,  he  was  reputed  a  conscientious 
man,  and  a  good  officer.  He  had  received  some  en- 
couragement to  come  over,  and  probably  would  have  been 
employed,  had  not  the  Commons  interposed.  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  who  enjoyed  by  grant  an  estate  in  Wiltshire, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Ludlow,  began  to  be  in 
pain  for  his  possession.  He  observed  in  the  House,  that 
the  nation  would  be  disgraced,  should  one  of  the  parri- 
cides be  suffered  to  live  in  the  kingdom.  An  address  was 
immediately  presented  to  the  king,  desiring  a  proclama- 
tion might  be  issued,  promising  a  reward  for  apprehend- 
ing General  Ludlow.  This  was  accordingly  published  ; 
but  not  before  he  had  landed  in  Holland,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Vevay  in  Swisserland,  where  he  wrote  the 
memoirs  of  his  life,  and  died  after  an  exile  of  thirty  years. 

§  XX.  While  King  William  fluctuated  between  two 
parties  in  England,  his  interest  in  Scotland  had  well  nigh 
given  way  to  a  coalition  between  the  original  Jacobites 
and  Jlontgomery's  party  of  discontented  presbyterians. 
Colonel  Cannon,  who  succeeded  the  Viscount  Dundee  in 
command,  after  having  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts 
in  favour  of  the  late  king's  interest,  retired  into  Ireland  ; 
and  the  highlanders  chose  Sir  Hugh  Cameron  for  their 
leader.  Under  him  they  renewed  their  incursions  with 
the  better  prospect  of  success,  as  several  regiments  of  the 
regular  troops  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
Schomberg.  James  assisted  them  wiih  clothes,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  together  with  some  officers,  amongst  whom 
was  Colonel  Bucan,  appointed  to  act  as  their  chief  com- 
mander. This  officer,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
advanced  into  the  shire  of  Murray,  in  hope  of  being  joined 
by  other  malcontents :  but  he  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  while  Major  Ferguson  de- 
stroyed the  places  they  possessed  in  the  Isle  of  ^luU ;  so 
that  the  highlanders  were,  obliged  to  retire,  and  conceal 
themselves  among  their  hills  and  fastnesses.  The  friends 
of  James,  despairing  of  doing  any  thing  effectual  for  his 
service  in  tlie  field,  converted  all  their  attention  to  the 
proceedings  in  parliament;  where  they  imagined  their 
interest  was  much  stronger  than  it  appeared  to  be  upon 
trial.  Tliey  took  the  oaths  without  hesitation,  and  hoped, 
by  the  assistance  of  their  new  allies,  to  embroil  the  go- 
vernment in  such  a  manner  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
would  declare  for  a  restoration.  But  the  views  of  these 
new-cemented  parties  were  altogether  incompatible  ;  and 
their  principles  diametrically  opposite.  Notwithstanding 
their  concurrence  in  parliament,  the  Earl  of  Melvil  pro- 
cured a  small  majority.  The  opposition  was  immediatelv 
discouraged  :  some  individuals  retracted,  rather  than  fall 
with  a  sinking  cau?e  ;  and  mutual  jealousies  began  to  pre- 
vail. The  leaders  of  the  coalition  treated  separately  with 
King  James ;  made  inconsistent  demands  ;  recipro:ally 
concealed  their  negociations :  in  a  word,  they  distrustecl 
and  hated  one  another  with  the  most  implacable  resent- 
ment. 

§  XXI.  The  Earls  of  Argyle,  Annandale,and  Braidalbin, 
withdrew  from  their  councils,  and  repaired  to  England. 
Montgomery,  terrified  at  their  defection,  went  privately  to 
London,  after  he  had  hinted  something  of  the  plot  to  Mel- 
vil, and  solicited  a  pass  from  the  queen,  which  was  re- 
fused. Annandale,  having  received  information  that 
Montgomery  had  disclosed  all  the  particulars  of  the  nego- 
tiation, threw  himself  upon  the  queen's  mercy,  and  dis- 
closed all  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy.  As  he  had  not 
treated  with  any  of  the  malcontents  in  England,  they  re- 
mained secure  from  his  evidence ;  hut  he  informed  against 


Nevil  Payne,  who  had  been  sent  down  as  tlieir  agent  to' 
Scotland,  where  he  now  resided.  He  was  immediately 
apprehended  by  the  council  of  that  kingdom,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  and  twice 
put  to  the  torture,  which  he  resolutely  bore,  without  dis- 
covering his  employers.  Montgomery  still  absconded  in 
London,  soliciting  a  pardon ;  but,  finding  he  could  not 
obtain  it,  except  on  condition  of  making  a  full  discovery, 
he  abandoned  nis  country,  and  chose  to  die  in  exile,  rather 
than  betray  his  confederates.  This  disunion  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  discovery  of  tlie  plot,  left  the  Earl  of  Mel- 
vil in  possession  of  a  greater  majority ;  though  even  this 
he  was  fain  to  secure  by  overstraining  his  instructions  in 
the  articles  of  patronage,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
which  he  yielded  up  to  the  fury  of  the  fanatic  presbyte- 
rians, contrary  to  the  intention  of  King  William.  In  lieu 
of  these,  however,  they  indulged  him  with  the  tax  of 
chimney  or  hearth-money :  as  well  as  with  a  test  to  be 
imposed  upon  all  persons  in  office  and  parliament,  declar- 
ing \\  illiam  and  Mary  their  lawful  sovereigns,  and  re- 
nouncing the  pretended  title  of  King  James.  All  the 
laws  in  favour  of  episcopacy  were  repealed.  Threescore  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  been  ejected  at  the 
restoration,  were  still  alive ;  and  these  the  parliament 
declared  the  only  sound  part  of  the  church.  The  govern- 
ment of  it  was  lodged  in  their  hands  ;  and  they  were  em- 
powered to  admit  such  as  they  should  think  proper  to 
their  assistance.  A  few  furious  fanatics  being  tnus  asso- 
ciated, proceeded  with  ungovernable  violence  to  persecute 
the  episcopal  party,  exercising  the  very  same  tyranny 
against  which  they  themselves  had  so  loudly  e.\claimed. 

$  XXII.  While  the  presbyterian  interest  ^ 
thus  triumphed  in  Scotland,  the  two  parties 
that  divided  England  employed  their  whole  influence 
and  attention  in  managing  the  elections  for  a  new  par- 
liament;  and  the  tories  obtained  the  victory.  The  king 
seemed  gradually  falling  into  the  arms  of  this  party.  They 
complained  of  tlieir  having  been  totallv  excluded  from  tiie 
lieutenancy  of  London  at  the  king's  accession  to  the 
crown  ;  and  now  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  vio- 
lent tories  in  the  city  were  admitted  into  the  commission 
by  the  interest  and  address  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
To  gratify  that  party,  the  Earls  of  ISIonmouth  and  War- 
rington were  dismissed  from  their  employments :  nav, 
when  the  parliament  met  r.n  the  twentieth  day  of  March, 
the  Commons  chose  for  their  speaker  Sir  John  Trevor,  a 
violent  partisan  of  that  faction,  who  had  been  j;„r„e(.  Bel- 
created  IMaster  of  the  Rolls  bv  the  late  king,  can-es.  Kennet 
He  was  a  bold,  artful  man,  and  undertook  ■l""!^'-  t<»lpi'. 
to  procure  a  majority  to  be  at  the  devotion  of  the  court, 
provided  he  should  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  sums 
for  the  purposes  of  corruption.  William,  finding  there 
was  no  other  way  of  maintaining  his  administration  ia 
peace,  thought  proper  to  countenance  tlie  practice  of  pur- 
chasing votes,  and  appointed  Trevor  fii'St  commissioner 
of  the  !;reat  seal.  In  his  speech  to  the  new  parliament,  he 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  still  persisted  in  his 
resolution  of  going  in  person  to  Ireland.  He  desired  they 
would  make  a  settlement  of  the  revenue,  or  establish  it 
for  the  present,  as  a  fund  of  credit,  upon  which  the  neces- 
sary sums  for  the  service  of  the  government  might  be  im- 
mediatelv advanced:  he  signified  his  intention  of  sending 
to  them  an  act  of  grace,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  he 
mi'_'ht  manifest  his  readiness  to  extend  his  protection  to 
all  his  subjects,  and  leave  no  colour  of  excuse  for  raising 
disturbances  in  his  absence,  as  he  knew  how  busy  some 
ill-affected  men  were  in  their  endeavours  to  alter  the 
established  government ;  he  recommended  a  union  with 
Scotland,  the  parliament  of  which  had  appointed  com- 
missioners for  that  purpose;  he  told  them  he  should  leave 
the  administration  in  tne  hands  of  the  queen,  and  desired 
they  would  prepare  an  act  to  confirm  her  authority  :  he 
exhorted  them  to  despatch  the  business  for  wliicH  they 
were  assembled,  to  avoid  debates,  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  they  should  soon  meet  again,  to  finisn  what  might  be 
now  left  imperfect. 

§  XXIII.  The  Commons,  in  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest, voted  a  supply  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
one  million  of  that  sum  to  bo  raised  bv  a  clause  of  credit, 
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ill  the  revenue  bills  ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  them 
to  settle  the  revenue  for  life.  They  {rranted,  however,  the 
lieredliarv  excise  for  that  term,  but  the  customs  for  four 
years  onlv.  Tliev  considered  this  sh'ort  term  as  the  best 
security  the  kms;iiom  could  have  for  frequent  parliaments; 
though  this  precaution  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  their 
sovereign.  A  poll-bill  was  likewise  passed  ;  other  supplies 
were  granted,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  court  his  majesty, 
by  advancing  money  on  those  funds  of  credit.  The  whigs, 
however,  had  another  battery  in  reserve.  They  produced, 
in  the  upper  House,  a  bill  for  recognising  their  majesties 
as  the  riglitful  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  these  realms,  and 
for  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  last  parliament  to  be  good 
and  valid.  The  lories  were  now  reduced  to  a  very  per- 
plexed situation.  They  could  not  oppose  the  bill  without 
hazarding  the  interest  they  had  so  lately  acquired,  nor  as- 
sent to  it  without  solemnly  renouncing  tlieir  former  argu- 
ments and  distinctions.  Tliey  made  no  great  objections  to 
the  first  part,  and  even  proposed  to  enact,  Ihat  those 
should  be  deemed  good  laws  for  the  time  to  come;  but 
they  refused  to  declare  them  valid  for  that  which  was  past. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  bill  was  committed  ;  yet  the  whigs 
lost  their  majority  on  the  report ;  nevertheless,  the  bill  was 
recovered,  and  passed  with  some  alteration  in  the  \\ords ;  in 
consequence  of  a  nervous,  spirited  protest,  signed  by  Bol- 
ton, Macclesfield,  Stamford,  Newport,  Bedfor.l,  Herbert, 
Suffolk,  Jlonmouth,  Delamere,  and  Oxford.  The  whole 
interest  of  the  court  was  thrown  into  the  scale  with  this 
bill,  before  it  could  preponderate  against  the  Tories,  the 
chiefs  of  whom,  with  tlie  Earl  of  Nottingham  at  their  head, 
protested  in  their  turn.  The  same  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  determined  upon  a  vigorous  opposition; 
and  in  the  mean  time  some  trifling  objections  were  made, 
that  it  might  be  committed  for  amendment :  but  their  de- 
sign was  prematurely  discovered  by  one  of  the  faction, 
who  chanced  to  question  the  legality  of  the  convention,  as 
it  was  not  summoned  by  the  king's  writ.  This  insinuation 
was  answered  by  Somers,  the  solicitor-general,  who  ob- 
served, that  if  it  was  not  a  legal  parliament,  thev  who  v.'ere 
then  met,  and  who  had  taken  the  oaths  enacted  l>v  that 
uarliament,  were  guilty  of  high-treason  :  the  laws  repealed 
Dy  it  were  still  in  force:  it  was  their  duty,  therefore,  to 
return  to  King  James  ;  and  all  concerned  in  collecting 
and  paying  the  money  levied  by  the  acts  of  that  parlia- 
ment were  highly  criminal.  The  tories  were  so  struck 
witli  these  arguments,  that  the  bill  passed  without  further 
opposition,  and  immediately  received  the  roval  assent. 
Thus  the  settlement  was  confirmed  bv  those  very  people 
who  had  so  loudly  exclaimed  against  it  as  illegal ;  but  the 
whigs,  with  all  their  management,  would  not  have  gained 
their  point,  had  not  the  court  been  interested  in  the  dispute. 
§  X.XIW  There  was  another  violent  contest  between  the 
two  parties,  on  the  import  of  a  bill  requiring  all  .subjects 
in  office  to  abjure  King  James,  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 
Though  the  clergy  were  at  first  exempted  from  this  test, 
the  main  body  of  the  tories  opposed  it  with  great  vehe- 
mence;  while  the  whig.s,  under  countenance  of  the  minis- 
try, supported  it  with  equal  vigour.  It  produced  long  and 
violent  debates  ;  and  the  two  factions  seemed  prettv  equally 
balanced.  At  length,  the  tories  represented  to  the  king, 
that  a  great  deal  of  precious  time  would  be  lost  in  fruitless 
altercation  ;  that  those  who  declared  against  the  bill  would 
urow  sullen  and  intractable,  so  as  to  oppose  every  other 
motion  that  might  be  made  for  the  king's  service  ;  that,  in 
case  of  Its  being  carried,  his  majesty  must  fall  a^ain  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs,  who  would  renew  their  former 
practices  against  the  prerogative:  and  manv  individuals, 
who  were  now  either  well  affected  to  hini,  or  at  least 
neutral,  would  become  Jacobites  from  resentment.  These 
suggestions  had  such  weight  with  King  William,  that  he 
sent  an  intimation  to  the  Commons,  desiring  they  would 
drop  the  debate,  and  proceed  to  matters  that  were  more 
pressing.  The  whigs  in  eeneral  were  disgusted  at  this  in- 
terposition ;  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  interested 
himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  resented  it  so  deeply, 
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that  he  insisted  on  resigning  his  office  ol  secretary  of  state. 
The  king,  who  revered  his  talents  and  integrity,  employed 
Dr.  Tillolson  and  others,  who  were  supjiosed  to  have  credit 
with  the  Earl,  to  dissuade  him  from  (putting  his  employ- 
ment :  but  he  continued  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances, 
and  would  not  even  comply  with  the  request  of  his  ma- 
jesty, who  pressed  him  to  keep  the  seals  until  he  should 
return  from  Ireland.  Long  debates  were  likewise  managed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  the  bill  of  abjuration,  or 
rather  an  oath  of  special  fidelity  to  William,  in  opposition 
to  James.  The  tories  professed  themselves  willing  to  enter 
into  a  negative  engagement  against  the  late  king  and  his 
adherents ;  but  they  opposed  the  oath  of  abjuration  with 
all  their  might ;  and  the  House  was  so  equally  divided  that 
neither  side  was  willing  to  hazard  a  decision  :  so  that  all 
the  fruit  of  their  debates  was  a  prolongation  of  the  session. 

§  XW.  An  act  was  prepared  for  investing  the  queen 
with  the  administration  during  the  king's  absence  :  another 
for  reversing  the  judgment  on  a  Quo  H'urran/o  against  the 
city  of  London,  and  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  riglrts  and 
privileges ;  and  at  length,  the  bill  of  indemnity  so  cordially 
recommended  by  the  king  passed  both  Houses.''  On  the 
twenty-first  day  of  iMay,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a 
short  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  them  for  the  supplies 
they  had  granted  ;  and  recommended  to  them  a  punctual 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  respective  counties,  that 
the  peace  of  the  nation  might  not  be  interrupted  in  his 
absence.  The  Houses  were  adjourned  to  the  scenth  day 
of  July  ;  when  the  parliament  was  prorogued  and  adjourned 
successively.  As  a  further  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  the  deputy-lieutenants  were  authorized  to  raise 
the  militia  in  case  of  necessity.  All  papists  were  pro- 
hibited to  stir  above  five  miles  from  their  respective  places 
of  ahode  :  a  proclamation  was  published  for  apprehending 
certain  disaflected  persons  :  Sir  John  Cochran  and  Fer- 
guson were  actually  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treasonable 
practices.  On  the  fourth  day  of  June  the  king  set  out  for 
Ireland,  attended  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Scarborough,  Manchester, 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinction  ;  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  he  landed  at  Carnckfergus,  from  whence 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Belfast,  where  he  w,as  met 
by  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg, 
Major-General  Kirke,  and  other  otficers.  By  this  tinTe 
Colonel  Wolsey,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  had  de- 
feated a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy  near  Beltuibat; 
Sir  John  Lanier  had  taken  Bedloe-castle  ;  and  that  of 
Charlemont,  a  strong  post  of  great  importance,  together 
with  Balmgargy,  near  Cavan,  had  been  reduced.  King 
William  having  reposed  himself  for  two  or  three  days  at 
Belfast,  visited  the  duke's  head  quarters  at  Lisburne  :  then 
advanced  to  Hillsborough,  published  an  order  against 
pressing  horses,  and  committing  violence  on  the  country 
[leople.  \N  hen  some  of  his  general  otficers  proposed  cau- 
tious measures,  he  declared  he  did  not  come  to  Ireland  to 
let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  He  ordered  the  army  to 
encamp  and  be  reviewed  at  Loughbrilland,  when  he  found 
it  amount  to  six-and-thiriy  thousand  effective  men  well 
appointed.  "Dien  he  marched  to  Dundalk  ;  and  afterwards 
advanced  to  Ardee,  which  the  enemy  had  just  abandoned. 

§  XX\"I.  King  James  trusted  so  much  to  the  disputes 
in  ihe  English  parliament,  that  he  did  not  believe  his  son- 
in-law  would  be  able  to  quit  that  kingdom ;  and  William 
had  been  six  days  in  Ireland,  before  he  recened  intimation 
of  his  arrival.  This  was  no  sooner  known  than  he  left 
Dublin  under  the  guard  of  the  militia  commanded  by 
Luttrel,and  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  infantry, 
which  he  had  lately  received  from  France,  joined  the  rest 
of  his  forces,  which  now  almost  equalled  William's  army 
in  number,  exchisive  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men  who 
remained  in  different  garrisons.  He  occupied  a  very  ad- 
vantageous post  on  the  bank  of  the  Boyne,  and,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  general  officers,  resolved  to  stand  battle. 
Thev  propose<l  to  streuL'then  their  garrisons,  and  retire  to 
the  Shannon,  to  wait  the  efi'ect  of  the  operations  at  sea. 

Butler.  Sir  William  Herbert.  Sir  Tiirhard  Holloway,  Sir  Hi.  liard  Heath. 
Sir  llocer  I.'Eslrange.  Williaui  Utohneux.  1  homas  Ijudesley.  Colonel 
1  OMiil.  V,  Colonel  Lund\  .  Ilobcrt  Breni.  K-luard  Morsan.  Plufip  Bunon. 
III.  bard  GralLini.  Ealuard  frtie,  Ubailiah  \S  alkcr,  Matthew  Clone,  and 
(leor^ie  Ltud  J  efferies,  deceased. 
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Louis  Iiml  |iromiseil  to  equip  a  powerful  avmament  against 
the  EiigUsh  Heet,  am!  somi  over  a  great  iiumbei'  of  small 
frigates  to  destroy  William's  transports  as  soon  as  iheir 
convoy  should  he  returned  to  Knj;laiid.  The  execution  of 
this  scheme  was  not  at  all  diflioult,  and  must  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  En^dish  army  ;  for  llieir  stores  ami  ammunition 
were  slill  on  board  ;  the  ships  sailed  along  the  coast  as  the 
troops  advanced  in  their  march ;  and  there  was  not  one 
secure  harbour  into  which  they  could  retire  on  any  emer- 
gency. Jam(!s,  however,  was  tient  upon  hazarding  an  en- 
gagement; and  expressed  uncommon  confidence  and 
atecrity.  Besides  the  river,  which  was  deep,  his  front  was 
secured  by  a  moi-ass  and  a  rising  ground ;  so  that  the 
English  army  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest  dis- 
advantage. 

§  XX\II.  King  William  marched  up  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and,  as  he  reconnoitered  their  situation, 
was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces,  which  the 
enemy  purposely  planted  against  his  person.  They  killed 
a  man  and  two  horses  close  by  him  ;  and  the  second  bul- 
let rebounding  from  the  earth,  grazed  upon  his  right  shoul- 
der, so  as  to  cany  oft'  part  of  his  clothes  and  skin,  and 
produce  a  -considerable  contusion.  This  accident,  which 
he  bore  without  the  least  emotion,  created  some  confusion 
among  his  attendants,  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  con- 
cluded he  was  killed,  and  shouted  aloud  in  token  of  their 
joy.  The  whole  camp  resounded  with  acclamation  ;  and 
several  squadrons  of  their  horse  were  drawn  down  towards 
the  river,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  pass  it  immediately 
and  attack  the  English  army.  The  report  was  instantly 
communicated  from  place  to  place,  until  it  reached  Dub- 
lin; from  thence  it  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  where,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  French  court,  the  people  were 
encouraged  to  celebrate  the  event  with  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations. 'William  rode  along  the  line  to  show  himself 
to  the  army  after  this  narrow  escape.  At  night  he  called 
a  council  of  war,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  morning.  Schomberg  at  first  opposed  his 
design  ;  but  finding  the  king  determined,  he  advised  that  a 
.strong  detachment  of  horse  and  foot  should  that  night  pass 
the  Boyne  at  Slane-bridge,  and  take  post  between  the 
enemy  and  the  pass  of  Duleck,  that  the  action  might  be 
the  more  decisive.  This  council  being  rejected,  the  king 
determined,  that,  early  in  the  morning.  Lieu  tenant-General 
Douglas,  with  the  right  wing  of  infantry,  and  young  Schom- 
berg, with  the  horse,  should  pass  at  Slane-bridge,  while  the 
main  body  of  foot  should  force  their  passage  at  Old- 
bridge,  and  the  left  at  certain  fords  between  the  enemy's 
camp  and  Drogheda.  The  duke,  perceiving  his  advice 
was  not  relished  by  the  Dutch  generals,  retired  to  his  tent, 
where  the  order  of  the  battle  being  brought  to  him,  he  re- 
ceived it  with  an  air  of  discontent,  saying  it  was  the  first 
that  had  ever  been  sent  him  in  that  manner.  The  proper 
dispositions  being  made,  William  rode  quite  through  the 
army  by  torch-light,  and  then  retired  to  his  tent,  after 
having  given  orders  for  the  soldiers  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  enemy,  by  yvearing  green  boughs  in  their 
hats  during  the  action. 

§  XXVIIL  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  General 
Douglas,  yvith  young  Schomberg,  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
and  Auverquerijue,  marched  towards  Slane-bridge,  and 
passed  the  river  with  very  little  opposition.  When  they 
reached  the  further  bank,  they  perceived  the  enemy  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  to  a  considerable  number  of  horse  and 
foot,  with  a  morass  in  their  front ;  so  that  Douglas  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  a  reinforcement.  This  being  arrived, 
the  infantry  was  led  on  to  the  charge  through  the  mo- 
rass, while  Count  Schomberg  rode  round  it  with  his  cavalry, 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank.  The  Irish,  instead  of  wait- 
ing the  assault,  faced  about  and  retreated  towards  Duleck 
with  some  precipitation  ;  yet  not  so  fast,  but  that  Schom- 
berg fell  in  among  their  rear,  and  did  considerable  execution. 
King  James,  however,soon  reinforced  his  left  wing  from  the 
centre ;  and  the  count  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  send  for 
assistance.  At  this  juncture.  King  William's  main  body, 
consisting  of  the  Dutch  guards,  the  French  regiments,  and 
some  battalions  of  English,  passed  the  river,  which  was 
waist  high,  under  a  general  oischargc  of  artillery.  King 
James  had  imprudently  removed  his  cannon  from  the  other 
side;  but  he  liad  posted  a  strong  body  of  musquetecrs 


along  the  bank,  behind  hedges,  houses,  and  some  works 
raised  for  the  occasion.  These  poured  in  a  close  fire  u|;on 
the  English  troops  before  they  reached  the  shore;  but  it 
produced  very  little  efl'ect:  then  the  Irish  gave  way;  and 
some  battalions  landed  without  further  opposition.  Yet, 
before  they  could  form,  they  were  charged  with  great  im- 
petuosity by  a  squadron  of  the  enemy's  horse;  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  their  cavalry  and  foot,  commanded  by 
General  Hamilton,  advanced  from  behind  some  little  hil- 
locks to  attack  those  that  were  landed,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  rest  from  reaching  the  shore.  His  infantry  turned 
their  backs  and  fled  immediately ;  but  the  horse  charged 
with  incredible  fury,  both  upon  the  bank  and  in  the  river, 
so  as  to  put  the  unformed  regiments  in  confusion.  Then 
the  Duke  of  Schomberg  passed  the  river  in  person,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  protestants,  and  pointing 
to  the  enemy ;  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  those  are  your 
persecutors  :'  with  these  words  he  advanced  to  the  attack, 
where  he  himself  sustained  a  violent  onset  from  a  parly  of 
the  Irish  horse,  which  had  broke  through  one  of  the  regi- 
ments, and  were  now  on  their  return.  They  were  mistaken 
for  English,  and  allowed  to  gallop  up  to'  the  duke,  who 
received  two  severe  wounds  in  the  head :  but  the  French 
regiments  being  now  sensible  of  their  mistake,  rashly  threw 
in  their  fire  upon  the  Irish  while  they  were  engaged  with 
the  duke  ;  and  instead  of  saving,  shot  him  dead  upon  the 
spot.  The  fate  of  this  general  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal 
to  the  English  army,  which  was  immediately  involved  in 
tumult  and  disorder;  while  the  infantry  of  King  James 
rallied,  and  returned  to  their  posts  with  a  face  of  resolu- 
tion. They  were  just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  centre,  when 
King  William  having  passed  with  the  left  wing,  composed 
of  the  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Inniskillin  horse,  advanced  to 
attack  them  on  the  right.  They  were  struck  yvith  such  a 
panic  at  his  appearance,  that  they  made  a  sudden  halt, 
and  then  facing  about,  retreated  to  the  village  of  Dun- 
more.  There  they  made  such  a  vigorous  stand,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Danish  horse,  though  headed  by  the  king  in 
person,  recoiled;  even  the  Inniskilliners  gave  way;  and 
the  whole  wing  would  have  been  routed,  had  not  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons,  belonging  to  the  regiments  of  Cunning- 
ham and  Leyison,  dismounted,  and  lined  the  hedges  on 
each  side  of  the  defile  through  yvhich  the  fugitives  were 
driven.  There  they  did  such  execution  upon  the  pursuers, 
as  soon  checked  their  ardour.  The  horse,  which  were 
broken,  had  now  time  to  rally,  and,  returning  to  the  charge, 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  in  their  turn.  In  this  action 
Geiieral  Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Irish  during  the  whole  engagement,  was  wounded  and 
taken  :  an  incident  which  discouraged  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  made  no  further  efforts  to  retrieve  the  ad- 
vantage they  had  lost.  He  was  immediately  brought  to 
the  king,  who  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  Irish  would 
make  any  further  resistance;  and  he  replied,  "  Upon  my 
honour,  I  believe  they  will ;  for  they  liave  still  a  good 
body  of  horse  entire."  William,  eyeing  him  with  a  look 
of  disdain,  repeated,  "  Y'our  honour !  your  honour  !"  but 
took  no  other  notice  of  his  having  acted  contrary  to  his 
engagement,  when  he  yvas  permitted  to  go  to  Ireland,  on 
promise  of  persuading  Tyrconnel  to  submit  to  the  new 
government.  The  Irish  now  abandoned  the  field  with 
precipitation:  but  the  French  and  Swiss  troops,  that  acted 
as  their  auxiliaries,  under  Laiizun,  retreated  in  good  order, 
after  having  maintained  the  battle  for  some  time  with  intre- 
pidity and  perseverance.  • 

§  XXIX.  As  King  William  did  not  think  proper  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  the  carnage  was  not  great.  The  Irish 
lost  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  English  about  one-third 
of  that  number;  though  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased, 
considering  the  death  of  the  gallant  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
who  fell  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  having 
rivalled  the  best  generals  of  the  time  in  military  reputa- 
tion. He  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  the  palati- 
nate, and  his  mother  was  an  English  woman,  daughter  of 
Lord  Dudley.  Being  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  troubles  by  which  it  was  agitated,  he  com- 
menced a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  served  successively  in  the 
armies  of  Holland,  England,  France,  Portugal,  and  Bran- 
denburg. He  attained  to  the  dignities  of  Marescbal  in 
France,  Grandee  in  Portugal,  Generalissimo  in  Prussia, 
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and  Duke  in  England.  He  professed  the  protestant  re- 
liijion;  was  courteous  and  humble  m  his  deportment; 
cool,  penetrating,  resolute,  and  sapicious;  nor  was  his 
probity  inferior  to  his  courage.  This  battle  likewise  proved 
fatal  to  the  brave  C'aillemote,who  had  followed  the  duke's 
fortunes,  and  commanded  one  of  the  protestant  regiments. 
At\er  having  received  a  mortal  wound,  he  was  carried 
back  through  the  river  bv  four  soldiers, and  thou^li  almost 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  lie  with  a  cheerful  cognlenance 
encouraged  those  who  were  crossing  to  do  their  duty,  ex- 
ciamiing,  "  A  la  filoire,  mes  eiifam;  a  la  gloire .'  To  glory, 
my  lads ;  to  glory  !"  The  third  remarkable  person  who 
lost  his  life  on  tliis  occasion,  was  Walker  the  clergyman, 
who  had  so  valiantly  defended  Londonderry  against  the 
whole  army  of  Kingjames.  lie  had  been  very  graciously 
received  by  King  William,  who  gratified  him  with  a  re- 
ward of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  promise  of  further 
favour;  but  his  military  genius  still  predominating,  he 
attended  his  royal  patron  in  this  battle,  and,  being  shot 
in  the  belly,  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The  persons  of  dis- 
tinction who  fell  on  the  other  side  were  the  Lords  Dongan 
and  C'arlingford  ;  Sir  Neile  O'Neile,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hocquincourt.  James  himself  stood  aloof  during  the 
action,  on  the  hill  of  Dunmore,  surrounded  with  some 
squadrons  of  horse ;  and  seeing  victory  declare  against 
him,  retired  to  Dublin,  without  having  made  the  least 
effort  to  re-assemble  his  broken  forces.  Had  he  possessed 
either  spirit  or  conduct,  his  army  might  have  been  rallied 
and  reinforced  from  his  garrisons,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  keep  the  field,  and  even  act  upon  the  offensive ;  for  his 
loss  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  victor  did  not  attempt  to 
molest  his  troops  in  their  retreat — an  omission  which  has 
been  charged  upon  him  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  miscon- 
duct. Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  this  engagement, 
William's  personal  courage  was  much  more  conspicuous 
than  his  military  skill. 

§  XXX.  King  James  no  sooner  arrived  at  Dublin,  than 
he  assembled  the  magistrates  and  council  of  the  city,  and 
in  a  short  speech  resigned  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  vic- 
tor. He  complained  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Irish  ;  sig- 
nified his  resolution  of  leaving  the  kingdom  immediately; 
forbade  them,  on  their  allegiance,  to  burn  or  jilunder  the 
city  after  his  departure;  and  assured  them,  that  though 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  force,  he  would  never  cease  to 
labour  for  their  deliverance.  Ne.\t  day  he  set  out  for 
Waterford,  attended  bv  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  Tyrconnel, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Powis.  He  ordered  all  the  bridges 
to  be  broken  down  behind  him,  and  embarked  in  a  vessel 
which  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  At  sea  he  fell 
in  with  the  French  squadron,  commanded  by  the  Sieur  de 
Foran,  who  persuaded  him  to  go  on  board  one  of  his 
frigates,  wliich  was  a  prime  sailer.  In  this  he  was  safely 
conveyed  to  France,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
former  residence  at  St.  Germain's.  He  had  no  soonei 
quitted  Dublin,  than  it  was  also  abandoned  by  all  the 
papists.  The  protestants  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  militia,  undgr  the  conduct  of 
the  Bishops  of  Meath  and' Limerick.  A  committee  was 
formed  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  :  and  an  ac- 
count of  these  tvansactions  was  transmitted  to  King  Wil- 
liam, together  with  a  petition,  that  he  would  honour  the 
citv  with  his  presence. 

§  XXXI.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
William  sent  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  under  the 
command  of  M.  Mellionere,  to  Drogheda,  the  governor  of 
which  surrendered  the  place  without  opposition.  The 
king,at  the  head  of  the  army,  began  his  march  for  Dublin, 
and  halted  the  first  night  at  Bally-Breghan,  where,  having 
received  ndvice  of  the  enemy's  retreat  from  the  capital,  he 
sent  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  body  of  horse,  to  take 
possession.  These  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
Dutch  guards,  who  secured  the  castle.  In  a  few  days 
the  king  encamped  at  Finglas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  where  he  was  visited  by  the  Bishops  of  .Meath  and 
Limerick,  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  clergy,  whom  he 
assured  of  his  favour  and  protection.  Then  he  published 
a  declaration  of  pardon  to  all  the  common  people  who  had 
served  against  him,  provided  they  should  return  to  their 
dwellings,  and  surrender  their  arms  by  the  first  day  of 
August.    Those  that  rented  lands  of  popish  proprietors, 


who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  were  requiixd  to 
retain  their  rents  in  their  own  hands,  until  they  should 
have  notice  from  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  to 
whom  they  should  be  paid.  The  desperate  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  call- 
ed in  the  French,  authorized  depredations  wliich  had 
been  commilted  upon  protestants,  and  rejected  the  pardon 
offered  to  them  on  the  king's  first  proclamation,  were  left 
to  the  event  of  war,  unless  by  evident  demonstrations  of 
repentance  they  should  deserve  mercy,  which  would  never 
be  refused  to  those  who  were  truly  penitent.  The  next 
step  taken  by  King  William  was  to  issue  a  proclamation, 
reducing  the  brass  money  to  nearly  its  intrinsic  value.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  principal  officers  in  the  army  of  James, 
after  having  seen  him  embark  at  \Vaterfbrd,  returned  to 
their  troops,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  as  long  as 
they  could  be  supplied  with  means  to  support  their  ope- 
rations. 

§  XXXII.  During  these  transactions,  the  queen,  as 
regent,  found  herself  surrounded  with  numberless  cares 
and  perplexities.  Her  council  was  pretty  equally  divided 
into  whigs  and  tories,  who  did  not  always  act  with  una- 
nimity. She  was  distracted  between  her  appreliensions 
for  her  father's  safety  and  her  husband's  life  :  she  was 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  French  from  abroad, 
and  with  an  insurrection  by  the  Jacobites  at  home.  Never- 
thele.ss,  she  disguised  her  fears,  and  behaved  with  equal 
prudence  and  fortitude.  Advice  being  received  that  a 
Heet  was  ready  to  sad  from  Brest,  Lord  Torrington  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Downs,  and  sailed  round  to  St.  Helen's,  in 
order  to  assemble  such  a  number  of  ships  as  would  enable 
him  to  give  them  battle.  The  enemy  being  discovered  off 
Plymouth,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  the  English 
admiral,  reinforced  with  a  Dutch  squadron,  stood  out  to 
sea,  with  a  view  to  intercept  them  at  the  back  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  should  they  presume  to  sail  up  the  channel  : 
not  tliat  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
them  in  battle.  Their  fleet  consisted  of  seventy-eight 
ships  of  war,  and  two-and-twenty  fireships ;  whereas,  the 
combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland  did  not  ex- 
ceed six-and-fifty  ;  but  he  had  received  orders  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  if  he  thought  it  might  be  done  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  After  the  hostile  fleets  had  continued 
five  days  in  sight  of  each  other.  Lord  Torrington  bore 
down  upon  the  enemy  off  Beachv-head  on  tlie  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  at  day-break.  The  Dutch  squadron  which 
composed  the  van,  began  the  engagement  about  nine  in 
the  morning ;  in  about  half  an  hour  the  blue  division  of 
the  English  were  close  engaged  with  the  rear  of  the 
French  :  but  the  red,  which  formed  the  centre,  under  the 
command  of  Torrington  in  person,  did  not  fill  the  line  till 
ten  o'clock,  so  that  the  Dutch  were  almost  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  though  they  fought  with  great  valour,  sus- 
tained considerable  damage.  At  length,  the  admiral's 
division  drove  between  them  and  the  French,  and  in  that 
situation  the  fleet  anchored  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  action  was  interrupted  by  a  calm.  The  Dutch 
had  suffered  so  severely,  that  Torrington  thought  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  renew  the  battle  ;  he,  therefore,  w^eighed 
anchor  in  the  night,  and  with  the  tide  of  flood  retired  to 
tlie  eastward.  The  next  day  the  disabled  ships  were  de- 
stroyed, that  they  might  not  be  retarded  in  their  retreat. 
They  were  pursued  as  far  as  Rye;  an  English  ship  of 
seventy  guns  being  stranded  near  Winchelsea,  was  ijet  on 
fire  arid  deserted  by  the  captain's  command.  A  Dutch 
ship  of  sixtv-four  guns  met  with  the  same  accident,  and 
some  French  frigates  attempted  to  burn  her ;  but  the  cap- 
tain defended  her  so  vigorouslv  that  they  were  obliged  to 
desist,  and  he  afterwards  found  means  to'  carry  her  safe  to 
Holland.  In  this  engagement  the  English  lost  two  ships, 
two  sea-captains,  and  about  four  hundred  men  ;  but  the 
Dutch  were  more  unfortunate  :  six  of  their  great  ships 
were  destroyed.  Dick  and  Brackel,  rear-admirals,  were 
slain,  together  with  a  great  number  of  inferior  oflicers  and 
seamen." Torrington  retreated  without  further  interruption 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and,  having  taken  precau- 
tions against  anv  attempts  of  the  enemy  in  ihat  ijuarter, 
returned  to  London,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  over- 
whelmed with  consternation. 

5  XXXII 1.  Tlie   government    was   infected   with  the 
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same  panic.  The  niimslrv  pretended  to  believe  that  the 
French  acted  in  concert  with  tlie  malcontents  of  the  nation, 
that  insurrections  in  the  diH'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  projected  by  the  Jacobites;  and  that  there 
would  be  a  general  revolt  in  Scotland.  These  insinua- 
tions were  circulated  by  the  court-agents,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify, in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  the  measures  that  were 
deemed  necessary  at  this  juncture ;  and  they  produced 
the  desired  efl'ecl.  The  apprehensions  thus  artfully  raised 
anions;  the  people  intlamed  their  aversion  to  nonjurors  and 
Jacobites.  Addresses  were  presented  to  the  queen  by  the 
Cornish  tinners,  by  the  lieutenancy  of  Middlesex,  and  by 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  lieutenancy  of  London,  tilled 
with  professions  of  loyalty,  and  promises  of  supiiorting 
their  majesties,  as  their  lawful  sovereigns,  against  all  op- 
position. The  queen,  at  this  crisis,  exhibited  remarkable 
proofs  of  courage,  activity,  and  discretion.  She  issued  out 
proper  orders  and  directions  for  putting  the  nation  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  as  well  as  for  refitting  and  augmenting 
the  fleet :  she  look  measures  for  appeasing  the  resentment 
of  the  States-general,  who  exclaimed  against  the  Earl  of 
Torringlon  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late  action.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  command  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  his  conduct.  A  camp  was  formed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay,  where  the  French  seemed 
■to  threaten  a  descent.  Their  fleet  which  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  bay,  cannonaded  a  small  village  called  Tingmoutli. 
About  a  thousand  of  their  men  landed  without  opposition, 
set  fire  to  the  place,  and  burned  a  few  coasting  vessels ; 
then  they  ie-eml)arked  and  returned  to  Brest,  so  vain  of 
this  achievement,  that  they  printed  a  pompous  account  of 
their  invasion.  Some  of  the  whig  partisans  published 
pamphlets,  and  diffused  reports,  implying,  that  the  sus- 
pended bishops  were  concerned  in  tlie  conspiracy  against 
the  government ;  and  these  arts  proved  so  infiammatorv 
among  the  common  people,  that  the  prelates  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  print  a  paper,  in  which  they  asserted  their  inno- 
cence in  the  most  solemn  protestations.  The  court  seems 
to  have  harboured  no  suspicion  against  them,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  escaped  imprisonment.  The  queen 
issued  a  proclamation  for  apprehending  the  Earls  of  Lich- 
field, Aylesbury,  and  Castlemain  ;  Viscount  Preston ;  the 
Lords  Montgomery  and  Bellasis ;  Sir  Edward  Hales,  Sir 
Robert  Tharold,  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  Sir  Theophilus 
Oglethorpe,  Colonel  Edward  Sackville,  and  some  other 
officers.  These  were  accused  of  having  conspired  with 
other  disaffected  persons  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  design  to  concur  with  her  majesty's  ene- 
mies in  the  intended  invasion.  The  Earl  of  Torrington 
continued  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  next  session,  when 
he  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  a 
speech  in  his  own  defence.  His  case  produced  long  de- 
bates in  the  Upper  House,  where  the  form  of  his  commit- 
ment was  judged  illegal :  at  length  he  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
though  not  before  an  act  had  jiassed,  declaring  the  power 
of  a  lord  high-admiral  vested  in  those  commissioners.  The 
president  of  the  court  was  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  who  had 
acted  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  the  engagement.  The 
earl  was  acquitted,  but  the  king  dismissed  him  from  the 
service:  and  the  Dutch  exclaimed  against  the  partiality  of 
his  judges. 
§  XXXIV.  William  is  said  to  have  intercepted  all  the 

f)apers  of  his  father-in-law  and  Tyrconnel,  and  to  have 
earned  from  them,  not  only  the  design  projected  by  the 
French  to  burn  the  English  transports,  but  likewise  the 
undertaking  of  one  Jones,  who  engaged  to  assassinate 
King  \\'illiam.  No  such  attempt,  however,  was  made, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  whole  report  was  a  fiction,  cal- 
culated to  throw  an  odium  on  James's  character.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  July,  William  detached  (ieneral  Douglas 
witli  a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot  towards  Ath- 
lone,  while  he  himself,  having  left  Trelawiiey  to  command 
at  Dublin,  advanced  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  liiclii- 
quin,  in  liis  way  to  Kilkenny.  Colonel  Grace,  the 
governor  of  Athloiie  for  King  James,  being  summoned  to 
surrender,  fired  a  pistol  at  the  trumpeter,  saying,  "  These 
are  my  terms."  Then  Douglas  resolved  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  tlie  place,  which  was  naturally  very  strong,  and 


defended  by  a  resolute  garrison.  An  inconsiderable 
breach  was  made,  when  Douglas  receiving  intelligence 
that  Sarsfield  was  on  his  march  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
sieged, abandoned  the  enterprise,  after  having  lost  above 
four  hundred  men  in  the  attempt.  The  king  continued 
his  march  to  the  westward ;  and,  by  dint  of  severe  exam- 
ples, established  such  order  and  discipline  in  his  army, 
that  the  peasants  were  secure  from  the  least  violence.  At 
Carlow  lie  detached  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Kilkenny,  where  that  nobleman  regaled  him  in  his 
own  castle,  which  the  enemy  had  left  undamaged.  While 
the  army  encamped  at  Carrick,  Major  General  Kirke  was 
sent  to  Waterford,  the  garrison  of  which,  consisting  of  two 
regiments,  capitulated,  upon  condition  of  marching  out 
with  their  arms  and  baggage  ;  and  being  conducted  to 
Mallow.  The  fort  of  Duncannon  was  surrendered  on  the 
same  terms.  Here  the  Lord  Dover  and  the  Lord  George 
Howard  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  king's  mercy 
and  protection. 

§  aXXV.  On  the  first  day  of  August,  William  beini; 
at  Chapel-Izard,  published  a  second  declaration  of  mercy, 
confirnr.ing  the  former,  and  even  extending  it  to  persons  of 
superior  rank  and  station,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
provided  they  would,  by  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month, 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  certain  conditions. 
This  offer  of  indemnity  produced  very  little  effect ;  for  the 
Irish  were  generally  governed  by  their  priests,  and  the  news 
of  the  victory  which  the  French  fleet  had  obtained  over 
the  English  and  Dutch  was  circulated  with  such  exaggera- 
tions as  elevated  their  spirits,  and  effaced  all  thoughts  of 
submission.  The  king  had  returned  to  Dublin,  With  a 
view  to  embark  for  England  ;  but  receiving  notice  that  the 
designs  of  his  domestic  enemies  were  discovered  and  frus- 
trated, that  the  fleet  was  repaired,  and  the  French  navy 
retired  to  Brest,  he  postponed  his  voyage,  and  resolved  to 
reduce  Limerick  ;  in  which  Monsieur  Boisseleau  com- 
manded as  governor,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Colo- 
nel Sarsfield  acted  as  inferior  officers.  On  the  nintli  day 
of  August,  the  king  having  called  in  his  detachment,  and 
advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  summoned 
the  commander  to  deliver  the  town  ;  and  Boisseleau  an- 
swered, that  he  imagined  the  best  way  to  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  be  a  vigorous  de- 
fence of  tlie  town  which  his  majesty  had  committed  to  his 
charge.  Before  the  place  was  fully  invested,  Colonel  Sars- 
field, with  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons,  passed  the  Shan- 
non in  the  night,  intercepted  the  king's  train  of  artillery  on 
its  way  to  the  camp,  routed  the  troops  that  guaideci  it, 
disabled  the  cannon,  destroyed  the  carriages,  waggons,  and 
ammunition,  and  returned  in  safety  to  Limerick.  Not- 
withstanding this  disa.ster,  the  trenches  were  opened  on 
the  seventeenthday  of  the  month,  and  a  battery  was  raised 
with  some  cannon  brought  from  ^\'aterford.  The  siege 
was  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  place  defended  with 
great  resolution.  At  length  the  king  ordered  his  troops  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  the  covered  way  or  counterscarp, 
which  %vas  accordingly  assaulted  with  great  fury  :  but  the 
assailants  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  be- 
sieged, that  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  either  killed  on  the  spot  or  mortally 
wounded.  This  disappointment  concurring  with  the  bad- 
ness of  the  weather,  which  became  rainy  and  unwhole- 
some, induced  the  king  to  renounce  his  undertaking.  The 
heavy  baggage  and  cannon  being  sent  awav,  the  army  de- 
camped, and  marched  towards  Clonmel.  William  having 
constituted  the  Lord  Sydney  and  Thomas  Coningsby  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  and  left  the  command  of  the  armv  with 
Count  Solmes,  embarked  at  Duncannon  with  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  and  next 
day  arrived  in  King-Road,  near  Bristol,  from  whence  he 
repaired  to  Windsor.. 

§  XXXVI.  About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough  arrived  in  Ireland,  with  five  thousand 
English  troops,  to  attack  Cork  and  Kinsale,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  detachment  from  the  great  army,  according  to 
a  scheme  he  had  proposed  to  King  William.  Having 
landed  his  soldiers  without  much  opposition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork,  he  was  joined  by  five  thousand  men, 
under  the  Prince  of  Wirtembcrg,  between  whom  and  the 
earl  a  disputie  arose  about  the  command  :  but  this  was 
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compromised  by  the  interposilioi\  of  La  Mellioncre.  Tlie 
place  l)cing  invested,  and  the  batteries  raised,  the  besieg- 
ers proceeded  with  such  rapidity  that  a  breacli  was  soon 
etfected.  Colonel  Mackdlicut,  tlie  governor,  demanded  a 
pailev,  and  hostages  were  exchanged  ;  but  he  rejected  the 
conditions  that  were  ofleved,  and  hostilities  reconinieiiced 
whh  redoubled  vigour.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  served 
on  this  occasion  as  a  volunteer,  was  mortally  wounded  in 
one  of  the  attacks,  and  died  regretted  as  a  youth  of  pro- 
mising talents.  Preparations  being  made  for  a  general  as- 
sault, the  besieged  thought  proper  lo  capitulate,  and  sunen- 
deriKl  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Besides  the  governor 
and  Colonel  Ricaut,  the  victor  found  the  Earls  of  Clan- 
carte  and  T\Tone  among  the  individuals  of  the  garrison. 
Marlborough  having  taken  possession  of  Cork,  detached 
Brigadier  \'illiers  with  a  body  of  horse  and  di-aiioons  to 
summon  the  town  and  forts  of  Kinsale,  and  next  day  ad- 
vanced with  the  rest  of  the  forces.  The  old  fort  was  im- 
mediately taken  by  assault ;  but  Sir  Edward  Scott,  who 
commantled  the  other,  sustained  a  regular  siege,  until  the 
breach  was  practicable,  and  then  obtained  an  honourable 
capitulation.  These  maritime  places  being  reduced,  all 
communication  between  France  and  the  enemy,  on  this 
side  of  the  island,  was  cut  otf,  and  the  Irish  were  confined 
to  Clster,  where  they  could  not  subsist  without  great  diffi- 
culty. The  Earl  of  Marlborough  having  finished  this 
expedition  in  thirty  days,  returned  with  his  prisoners  to 
England,  where  the  fame  of  this  exploit  added  greatly  to 
his  reputation. 

§  XXXVTI.  During  these  transactions.  Count  de  Lau- 
lun,  commander  of  the  French  auxiliaries  in  Ireland,  lay 
inactive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gahvay,  and  transmitted 
such  a  lamentable  account  of  his  situation  to  the  court  of 
France,  t!iat  transports  were  sent  over  to  bring  home  the 
French  forces.  In  these  he  embarked  with  his  troops, 
and  the  command  of  the  Irish  forces  devolved  to  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  though  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
M.  St.  Ruth.  Lauzun  was  disgraced  at  Versailles  for 
having  deserted  the  cause  before  it  was  desperate :  Tyr- 
connel,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  voyase,  solicited  the 
French  court  for  a  further  supply  of  officers,  arms,  clothes, 
and  ammunition  for  the  Irish  army,  which  he  said  would 
continue  firm  to  the  interest  of  King  James,  if  thus  sup- 

Corted.  Meanwhile  they  tbrnied  themselves  into  separate 
odies  of  freebooters,  and  plundered  the  country,  under 
the  appellation  of  Ranparies :  while  the  troops  of  King 
William  either  enjoyed  their  ease  in  quarters,  or  imitated 
the  rapine  of  the  enemy ;  so  that,  between  bodi,  the  poor 
l)eople  were  miserably  harassed. 

§  XXXVTIl.  The  affairs  of  the  continent  had  not  yet 
undergone  any  change  of  importance,  except  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  renounced  his  neutrality, 
engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  and  King  of 
Spain ;  and,  in  a  word,  acceded  to  the  grand  confederacy. 
He  had  no  sooner  declared  himself  than  Catinat,  the 
French  general,  entered  his  territories  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  and  defeated  him  in  a  pitched 
battle  near  Saluces,  which  immediately  surrendered  to 
the  conqueror.  Then  he  reduced  Savillana,  Villa  Franca, 
with  several  other  places,  pursued  the  Duke  to  Carignan, 
surprised  Suza.  and  distriouted  his  forces  in  winter-quar- 
ters, partly  in  Provence,  and  partly  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy, 
wiiicli  St.  Ruth  had  lately  reducecl  under  the  dominion  of 
Fruice.  The  duke  finding  himself  disappointed  in  the 
succours  he  expected  from  the  emperor  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  demanded  assistance  of  the  States-general  and 
King  William  :  to  this  last  he  sent  an  ambassador,  to 
oongrajidate  him  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Englmd.  The  confederates  in  their  general  congress  at 
the  llague,  had  agreed  that  the  armv  of  the  States  under 
Prince  W  aldeck  should  oppose  the  forces  of  France,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  in  Flanders ;  while 
the  Elector  of  Brandcnburgh  should  observe  the  Marquis 
de  BoufBers  on  the  Moselle;  but,  before  the  troops  of 
Brandenburgh  could  be  assembled,  Boufflers  encamped 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and  maintained  a 
free  communication  with  Luxembourg. 

J  XXXIX.  Prince  W'aldeck  undei-standing  that  this 
general  intended  to  cross  the  Sambre  between  Namur 
and  Charleroy,  in  order  to  lay  ilie  Spanish  territories 


under  contribution,  decamped  from  the  river  Pieton,  and 
detached  the  Count  of  Berlo,  with  a  great  body  of  horse, 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  He  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  French  army  near  F'lcurus,  and  slain  ;  and 
his  troops,  though  supported  by  two  other  detachments, 
were  hardly  able  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  which  continued 
all  night  in  order  of  battle.  Next  day  they  were  attacked 
by  the  French,  who  were  greatly  superior  to  them  in  num- 
bers :  after  a  very  obstinate  engagement  the  allies  gave 
way,  leaving  about  five  thousand  men  dead  u))on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  enemy  took  about  four  thousand 
prisoners,  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  artillery ;  but  the 
victory  was  dearly  bought.  The  Dutch  infantry  fought 
with  surprising  resolution  and  success.  The  Duke  of 
Luxembourg  owned,  with  surprise,  that  they  had  sur- 
passed the  Spanish  foot,  at  the  battle  of  Rocroy.  "  Prince 
Waldeck  (said  he)  ought  always  to  remember  the  French 
horse ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  Dutch  infantry."  The 
Dutch  general  exerted  himself  with  such  activity,  that  the 
French  derived  very  little  advantage  from  their  victory. 
The  prince  being  reinforced  with  the  five  English  regi- 
ments, nine  thousand  Hanoverians,  ten  thousand  from 
the  Bishopric  of  Liege  and  Holland,  joined  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh  ;  so  that  the  confederate  army  amounted 
to  five-and-fifty  thousand  men,  and  they  marched  by  the 
way  of  Genap  to  Bois-Seigneur-lsaac.  They  were  now 
superior  to  Luxembourg,  who  thought  proper  to  fortify 
his  camp,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  fight,  except 
with  considerable  advantage.  Nevertheless,  Prince  Wal- 
deck would  have  attacked  him  in  his  entrenchments,  had 
he  not  been  prohibited  from  hazarding  another  engage- 
ment, by  an  express  order  of  the  States-general ;  and, 
when  this  restriction  was  removed,  the  elector  would  not 
venture  a  battle. 

§  XL.  By  this  time  the  emperor's  son  Joseph  was  by 
the  electoral  college  chosen  King  of  the  Romans ;  but 
his  interest  sustained  a  rude  shock  in  the  death  of  the 
gallant  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  quinsey,  at  a  small  village  near  Lintz,  and  expired,  not 
without  suspicion  of  having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fears 
of  the  French  king,  against  whom  he  had  formerly  de- 
clared war,  as  a  sovereign  prince  unjustly  expelled  from 
his  teiTitories.  He  possessed  great  military  talents,  and 
had  threatened  to  enter  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  men,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  The 
court  of  France,  alarmed  at  this  declaration,  is  said  to 
have  had  recourse  to  poison,  for  preventing  the  execution 
of  the  Duke's  design.  At  his  death  the  command  of  the 
imperial  army  was  conferred  upon  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
Tliis  prince,  fiaving  joined  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  advanced 
against  the  dauphin,  who  had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort- 
Louis,  with  a  considerable  army,  and  intended  to  pene- 
trate into  Wirtemberg;  but  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  checked 
his  progress,  and  he  acted  on  the  defensive  during  the 
remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  The  emperor  was  less 
fortunate  in  his  efforts  against  the  Turks,  who  rejected  the 
conditions  of  peace  he  had  offered,  and  took  the  field, 
under  a  new  visir.  In  the  month  of  August,  Count 
Tekeli  defeated  a  body  of  imperialists  near  Cronstadt,  in 
Transylvania ;  then  convoking  the  states  of  that  province 
at  Albajulia,  he  compelled  them  to  elect  him  their  sove- 
reign ;  but  his  reign  was  of  short  duration.  Prince  Louis, 
of  Baden,  having  taken  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
army,  detached  four  regiments  into  Belgrade,  and  advanced 
aL-ainst  Tekeli,  who  retired  into  \'alachia,  at  his  approach. 
Jleanwhile,  the  grand  visir  invested  Belgrade,  and  carried 
on  his  attacks  with  surprising  resolution.  At  length,  a 
bomb  falling  upon  a  great  tower,  in  which  the  powder- 
raagazitie  of  the  besieged  was  contained,  the  place  blew 
up  with  a  dreadful  explosion.  Seventeen  hundred  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  were  destroyed  ;  the  walls  and  ram- 
parts were  overthrown  ;  the  ditch  was  filled  up,  and  so 
large  a  breach  was  opened,  that  the  Turks  entered  by 
squadrons  and  battalions,  cutting  in  pieces  all  that  fell  in 
their  way.  The  fire  spread  from  magazine  to  magazine 
until  eleven  were  destroyed ;  and,  in  the  confusion,  the 
remaining  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  to  Peterwaradin. 
Bv  this  time  the  imperialists  were  in  possession  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  cantoned  at  Cronstadt  and  Clausenburgh. 
Tel.oli  undertook  to  attack  the  province  on  one  side,  while 
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a  body  of  Turks  shouUl  invade  it  ou  the  other :  tliese  last 
were  totally  dispersed  by  Prince  Louis  of  Hadeu :  but 
Prince  Au!:ustus,  of  Hanover,  whom  he  had  detaclied 
apiinst  til"  count,  was  slain  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  his 
troops  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  Tekeli, 
however,  did  not  improve  this  advantatfe.  Heing  apprized 
of  the  fate  nf  his  allies,  and  afraid  of  seeing  his  retreat  cut 
oft'  by  the  snow,  that  frequently  chokes  up  the  passes  of 
the  niouiiiains,  he  retreated  again  to  V'alachia,  and  Prince 
Louis  returned  to  V'itnna. 

•  §  XLl.  King  William  having  published  a  proclama- 
tion, reipiiring  the  attendance  of  the  members  on  the 
second  day  of  October,  both  Houses  met  accordingly, 
and  he  opened  the  session  witli  a  speech  to  the  usual  pur- 
port. He  mentioned  what  he  had  done  towards  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland;  commended  the  behaviour  of  the 
troops;  told  them  the  supplies  were  not  equal  to  the 
necessary  expense;  represented  the  danger  to  which  the 
nation  w'ould  be  exposed,  unless  the  war  should  be  pro- 
secuted with  vigour ;  conjured  them  to  clear  his  revenue, 
which  was  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  former  debts, 
and  enable  liim  to  pay  oft"  the'arrears  of  the  army ;  assured 
them  that  the  success  of  the  confederacy  abroad  would 
depend  upon  the  vigour  and  despatch  of  their  proceedings ; 
expressed  his  resentment  against  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  manaijement  of  the  fleet;  re- 
t'oinmended  unanimity  and  expedition;  and  declared, 
that  whoever  should  attempt  to  divert  their  attention  from 
those  subjects  of  importance  which  he  had  proposed,  could 
neither  be  a  friend  to  him,  nor  a  well-wisher  to  his  coun- 
try. The  late  attempt  ot  the  French  upon  the  coast  of 
Kiigland,  the  rumours  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jacobites, 
the  personal  valour  which  William  had  displayed  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  James,  con- 
curred in  warming  the  resentment  of  the  nation  against 
the  adherents  of  the  late  king,  and  in  raising  a  tide  of 
loyalty  in  favour  of  the  new  government.  Both  Houses 
presented  separate  addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  king 
and  queen,  upon  his  courage  and  conduct  in  the  field,  and 
her  fortitude  and  sagacity  at  the  helm,  in  times  of  danger 
and  disquiet.  The  Commons,  pursuant  to  an  estimate 
laid  before  them  of  the  next  years  expenses,  voted  a  sup- 
ply of  four  millions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  settled  the  funds  for  that  purpose. 

§  XLIL  They  proposed  to  raise  one  million  by  the 
sale  of  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland  :  they  resolved  that  a 
bill  should  be  brought  in  for  confiscating  those  estates, 
with  a  clause,  empowering  the  king  to  bestow  a  third  part 
of  them  on  those  who  had  served  in  the  war,  as  well  as  to 
grant  such  articles  and  capitulations  to  those  who  were 
in  arms,  as  he  should  think  proper.  This  clause  was  re- 
jected ;  and  a  great  number  of  petitions  were  offered 
against  the  b.ll,  by  creditors  and  heirs,  who  had  continued 
laithful  to  the  government.  These  were  supposed  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  court,  in  order  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hill ;  for  the  estates  had  been  already  pro- 
mised to  the  king's  favourites  :  nevertheless,  the  bill  passed 
the  lower  House,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  among 
whom  it  was  purposely  delayed  by  the  influence  of  the 
ministry.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lord  Torrington 
was  tried  and  acquitted,  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  king,  who  not  only  dismissed  him  from  the  service, 
but  even  forbade  him  to  appear  in  his  presence.  When 
William  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  give  the  royal 
assent  to  a  bill  for  doubling  the  excise,  he  told  the  par- 
liament, that  the  posture  of  affairs  required  his  presence 
at  the  Hague;  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  lose  no  time 
in  perfecting  such  other  supplies  as  were  still  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  he  re- 
minded them  of  making  some  provision  for  the  expense 
of  the  civil  government.  Two  bills  were  accordingly 
passed  for  granting  to  their  majesties  the  duties  on  good's 
imported,  for  five  years;  and  these,  together  with  the  mu- 
tiny bill,  received  the  royal  assent :  upon  which  occasion 
the  king  observed,  that  it  some  annual  provision  could  be 
made  for  augmenting  the  navy,  it  would  greatly  conduce 


wiiirs,  vinegar,  aod  tobHrco,  should  be  made  a  luud  of  credit  r  1  hat  tiie 
surplus  of  the  grants  they  had  made,  after  tlw  current  service  was  pro- 


to  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  nation.  In  consequence 
of  this  hint,  they  voted  a  considerable  supply  for  building 
additional  ships  of  war,":  and  proceeded  with  such  alacrity 
and  expedition,  as  even  seemed  to  anticipate  the  king's 
desires.  This  liberality  and  despatch  were  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  management  of  Lord  Godolphin, 
who  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  Sir 
John  Somers,  the  solicitorrgeneral.  The  place  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  had  remained  vacant  since  the  re- 
signation of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  now  filled 
with  Lord  Sidney;  and  Sir  Charles  Porter  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  justices  of  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  tins 
nobleman.  • 

§  XLIII.  Notwithstanding  the  act  for  revising  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  city  charter,  the  whigs  had  made 
shift  to  keep  possession  of  the  magistracy :  Pilkington 
continued  mayor,  and  Robinson  retained  the  office  ot 
chamberlain.  The  tories  of  the  city,  presuming  upon 
their  late  services,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  complaining,  That  the  intent  of  the  late  act  of 
parliament,  for  reversing  the  judgment  on  the  Quo  War- 
ranto, was  frustrated  by  some  doubtful  expression ;  so 
that  the  old  aldermen  elected  by  commission  under  the 
late  king's  great  seal  still  acted  by  virtue  of  that  authority: 
that  Sir  Thomas  Pilkington  was  not  duly  returned  as 
mayor  by  the  common  hall ;  and,  that  he  and  the  alder- 
men had  imposed  iSIr.  Leonard  Robinson  upon  them  as 
chamberlain,  though  another  person  was  duly  elected  into 
that  office;  that  divers  members  of  the  common  council 
were  illegally  excluded,  and  others,  duly  elected,  were 
refused  admittance.  They  specified  other  grievances,  and 
petitioned  for  relief,  Pilkington  and  his  associates  under- 
took to  prove  that  those  allegations  were  either  false  or 
frivolous;  and  represented  the  petition  as  a  contrivance 
of  the  Jacobites,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  that  the 
supply  might  be  retarded,  and  the  government  distressed. 
In  the  late  panic  which  overspread  the  nation,  the  whigs 
had  appeared  to  be  the  monied  men,  and  subscribed 
largely  for  the  security  of  the  settlement  they  had  made, 
while  the  tories  kept  aloof  with  a  suspicious  caution. 
For  this  reason  the  court  now  interposed  its  influence  in 
such  a  manner,  that  little  or  no  regard  was  paid  to  their 
remonstrance- 

§  XLIV.  The  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  lord  president, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  tory  interest  in  the  ministry, 
and  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  king  and  queen, 
now  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  opposite  faction ; 
and  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revive  his  old  impeach- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  thirteen  other  lead- 
ing men,  had  engaged  in  this  desisn.  A  committee  of 
Lords  was  appointed  to  examine  precedents,  and  inquire 
whether  impeachments  continued  in  statu  quo  from  par- 
liament to  parliament.  Several  such  precedents  were  re- 
ported ;  and  violent  debates  ensued :  but  the  marquis 
eluded  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  in  consequence  of 
the  following  question  :  "  Whether  the  Earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Peterborough,  who  had  been  impeached  in  the  former 
parliament,  for  being  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
shall  be  discharged  from  their  bail  ?"  The  House  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative,  and  several  lords  entered  a  pro- 
test. The  Commons  having  finished  a  bill  (or  appointing 
commissioners  to  take  and  state  the  public  accounts,  and 
having  chosen  the  commissioners  from  among  their  own 
members,  sent  it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There  the 
Earl  of  Rochester  moved,  That  they  should  add  some  of 
their  number  to  those  of  the  Commons  :  they  accordingly 
chose  an  equal  number  by  ballot ;  but  Rochester  himself 
being  elected,  refused  to  act :  the  others  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  the  bill  passed  without  alteration.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  January,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session 
with  a  speech,  in  which  he  thanked  them  for  the  repeated 
instances  they  had  exhibited  of  their  affection  to  his  person 
and  government.  He  told  them,  it  was  high  time  for  him 
to  embark  for  Holland;  recommended  unanimity;  and 
assured  them  of  his  particular  favour  and  protection. 
Then  Lord  Chief  Baron  Atkins  signified  his  majesty's 

vided  for,  should  he  applicable  to  the  pavment  of  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  war :  and,  I  hat  it  should  be  lawful  for  their  majesties  to  make  use  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  out  of  the  said  grants,  oo  condition  of  that 
sum  being  repaid  from  the  revenue. — Kalph 
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ploasiirf!,  tliat  llic  two  IIousps  sliould  adjourn  tlieinselvLS 
to  the  thirty-iirst  day  of  March.'' 

§  XLV.  William,  having  settled  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  set  out  for  Margate  on 
the  sixth  day  of  January  ;  but  tlie  ship  in  which  he  pro- 

{)osed  to  embark  being  delnined  by  an  easterly  wind  and 
lard  frost,  he  returned  to  Kensington.  On  the  sixteenth, 
however,  he  embarked  at  (iravesend  with  a  numerous  re- 
tinue, and  set  sail  for  Holland,  under  convoy  of  twelve 
ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke.  Next  day, 
being  informed  by  a  fisherman  that  he  was  within  a  league 
and  a  half  of  Goree,  he  quitted  the  yacht,  and  went  into  an 
open  boat,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Earls  of 
Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  and  Monmoutli,  with  Au- 
verqueripie  and  Zuylestein.  Instead  of  landing  imme- 
diately, they  lost  sight  of  the  fleet,  and,  night  coming  on, 
were  exposed  in  very  .severe  weather  to  the  danger  of  the 
enemy  and  the  sea,  which  ran  very  high  for  eighteen  hours, 
during  which  the  king  and  all  his  atlendants  were  drenched 
with  sea  water.  When  the  sailors  expressed  their  appre- 
hensions of  perishing,  the  king  asked  if  they  were  afraid 
to  die  in  his  company  ?  At  day-break,  he  landed  on  the 
Isle  of  Goree,  where 'he  took  some  refreshment  in  a  fisher- 
man's hut :  then  he  committed  himself  to  the  boat  again, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weaslandsluys.  A  deputation  of  the  States  received  him 
at  Hounslardyke  :  about  six  in  the  evening  he  arrived  at 
the  Hague,  where  he  was  immediately  complimented  by 
the  States-general,  the  States  of  Holland,  the  council  of 
state,  the  other  colleges,  and  the  foreign  ministers.  He 
afterwards,  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates,  made  his 
public  entry  with  surprising  magnificence ;  and  the  Dutch 
celebrated  his  arrival  with  bonfires,  illuminations,  and 
other  marks  of  tumultuous  joy.  He  assisted  at  their  dif- 
ferent assemblies;  informed "  them  of  his  successes  in 
England  and  Ireland  ;  and  assured  them  of  his  constant 
zeal  and  affection  for  his  native  country. 

§  XLVI.  At  a  solemn  congress  of  the  confederate 
princes,  he  represented,  in  a  set  speech,  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  from  the  power  and  ambition  of 
]•  ranee;  and  the  necessity  of  acting  with  vigour  and 
despatch.  He  declared  he' would  spare  neither  his  credit, 
forces,  nor  person,  in  concurring  with  their  measures  ;  and 
that  in  the  spring  he  would  come  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
to  fulfil  his  engagements.  Thev  forthwidi  resolved  to 
employ  two  hundred  and  tvventv-two  thousand  men 
against  France  m  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  proportions 
of  the  different  princes  and  states  were  regulated;  and  the 
King  of  England  agreed  to  furnish  twenty  thousand.  He 
supplied  the  Duke  of  Savoy  so  liberally,  that  his  affairs 
soon  assumed  a  more  promising  aspect  The  plan  of 
operations  was  settled,  and  they  transacted  their  affairs 
with  such  harmony,  that  no  dispute  interrupted  their  de- 
hberations.  In  the  begmning  of  March,  immediateK' 
after  the  congress  broke  up,  the  siege  of  Mons  was  imder- 
laken  by  the  French  king  in  person,  accompanied  by  the 
dauphin,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres.  The'  gar- 
rison consisted  of  about  six  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Bergue:  but  the  besiegers  carried  on  their 
works  with  such  rapidity  as  they  could  not  withstand. 
King  VVilliam  no  sooner  understood  that  the  place  was 
invested,  than  he  ordered  Prince  Waldeck  to  assemble  the 
army,  delermined  to  marcli  against  the  enemy  in  person, 
r  ilty  thousand  men  were  soon  collected  at  Halle,  near 
Brussels;  but  when  he  went  thither,  he  found  the 
Spaniards  had  neglected  to  provide  carriages,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  expedition.  Meanwhile,  the  burghers 
of  Mons,  seeing  their  town  in  danger  of  being  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombs  and  cannon  of  the  enemy,  pressed 
the  governor  to  capitulate,  and  even  threatened  to  intro- 
duce the  besiegers  :  so  that  he  was  forced  to  comply,  and 
obtained  very  honourable  conditions.  William, 'being 
apprized  of  this  event,  returned  to  the  Hague,  embarked 
lor  i-ngland  and  arrived  at  Whitehall  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  April.' 


l3?Jd  (If  S.^'rirrfe  Jjoel'sl;.  planters  re  possessed  themselves  of  part  of  llic 
■  SMd  ot  it.  Clirislopher's,  trom  wl.icji  Uiij  l,;,d  been  driven  liy  Ihe  French. 


CHAP.  III. 

*  '•..t'lii'Pirary  aaainst  llie  uovernpienl  hy  Lord  Prpslon  anil  olliera. 
^  I.  1  le  knis!  tills  up  IheVHCailtb.ahoplics.  Ml  I.  Atr,,.rs  of  .Scotland. 
»  I\.  <~«nWKn  in  i-laiiders.  S  V.  Proeiess  of  Ihe  IVrii.h  in  Pied- 
monl.  «  V  1.  l.leilinn  ol  a  new  Pope,  <j  VH.  1  lie  emperor's  success 
ai;..iii~i  II,.  IniU,  VIII.  Affairs  of  Ireland.  5  I.\.  General  fiincliel 
',"•'"'■:     \'    !    "  \.    Defeals  the    Irish  al  Aghrim.    5\'l.  Under- 


ck.    i>  XII. 'I  he   Trench  and  jrisii  o'bia 

.xiv.'m" 


5X111.    r'welve  thoi 


..XVII.  Uisput. 


hish  treason.'  «  XVIU.    jlie-Kii 

Krencli  in  aiienirasementoff  I!e,„l,,  l.,.,.i.       ,\  i  \     ,  ,„.  i ;i;i,,V;. 

the  pre,*J-lerialiS  of  ScotUn.l.  }  .V\.  llielailul  l;i,..ul„l,:a;,t  under- 
takes tor  the  submission  of  the  highlanders.  5  XXI.  Massaiie  of  Glen- 
coe.  )  .X.MI.  Pieparations  for  a  descent  upon  England.  «  XXIll. 
Declaralion  01  Ki„g  James.  ,  X.-^IV  EfTorls  of  hrs  friends  in  Eng- 
land. 5  \\V  Precautions  taken  by  the  queen  (or  the  defence  of  IITe 
nation.  4  X.\V  I.  Admiral  Kussel  puts  to  sea.  $  XXVII.  He  obtains 
a  complete  victory  over  the  french  fleet  off  La  Hosue.  6  XXVI  li 
Iroojis  embarked  at  St.  Helen's  for  adcscent  upon  France.    *  X.XI.V. 


11  upon  Dunkirk.  4X.\XV.  I  lie  campai.'n'is 
hi  in  lluufary.  t,  XXXVl.  I  he  lluke  of  ,Sav 
XXXVil.    Ihe   Uuke  of   Hanover  created 


§  I.  A  CONSPIRACY  against  the  government 
had  been  lately  discovered.  In  the  latter  end  '*' l^- '•'S'- 
of  December,  the  master  of  a  vessel  who  lived  at  Barking, 
in  Essex,  informed  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that  his  wife 
had  let  out  one  of  his  boats  to  carry  over  some  persons  to 
France;  and  that  they  would  embark  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  month.  This  intelligence  being  communicated  to  the 
king  and  council,  an  order  was  sent  to  Captain  Billop,  to 
watch  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  and  secure  the  passengers. 
He  accordingly  boarded  her  at  Gravesend,  and  found  in 
the  hold  Lord  Preston,  Mr.  Ashton,  a  servant  of  the  late 
queen,  and  one  Elliot.  He  likewise  seized  a  bundle  ot 
papers,  some  of  which  were  scarce  intelligible:  among  the 
rest,  two  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Turner,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  to  King  James  and  his  queen,  under  fictions 
names.  The  whole  amounted  to  an  invitation  to  the 
French  king,  to  assist  King  James  in  re-ascending  the 
throne  upon  certain  conditions,  while  William  should  be 
absent  from  the  kingdom ;  but  the  scheme  was  ill  laid, 
and  countenanced  but  by  a  very  few  persons  of  considera- 
tion, among  whom,  the  chiefs  were  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord  Preston,  his  brother,  Mr.  Graham, 
and  Penn,  the  fa'mous  quaker.  Notwithstanding  the  out- 
cries which  had  been  made  against  the  severities  of  the 
late  government,  Preston,  and  his  accomplice  Ashton, 
w^re  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  compassing  the  death  of 
their  majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  their 
trials  were  hurried  on,  without  any  regard  to'  their  peti- 
tions for  delay.  Lord  Preston  alleged,  in  his  defence, 
that  the  treasons  charged  upon  him  were  not  committed 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  laid  in  the  indictment: 
that  none  of  the  witnesses  declared  he  had  anv  concern  in 
hiring  the  vessel :  that  the  papers  were  not  found  upon 
him :  that  there  ought  to  be  two  credible  witnesses  to 
every  fact ;  whereas,  the  whole  proof  against  him  rested 
on  similitude  of  hands,  and  mere  supposition.  He  was, 
neverth(?less,  found  guilty.  Ashton  behaved  with  great 
intrepidity  and  composure.  He  owned  his  purpose  of 
going  to  France,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  he  had  made 
to  General  Wordon,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  conjured  him 
to  go  thither,  and  finish  some  affairs  of  consequence  which 
he  had  left  there  depending :  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
recover  a  considerable  sum  of  money  due  to  himself.  He 
denied  that  he  was  privy  to  the  contents  of  the  papers 
found  u|)on  him  ;  he  complained  of  his  having  been 
denied  time  to  prepare  for  his  trial :  and  called  several 
persons  to  prove  him  a  protestant  of  exemplary  piety  and 
irreproachable  morals.  These  circumstances  had  no 
weight  with  the  court.  He  was  brow-beaten  by  the  bench, 
and  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  as  he  had  the  papers  in  his 
custody:  yet  there  was  no  privity  proved;  and  the  w(liig 
party  tliemselves  had  often  expressly  declared  that  of  all 
sorts  of  evidence,  that  of  finding  papers  in  a  person's  pos- 
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session  is  tlie  weakest,  because  no  man  can  secure  himself 
from  such  danger.  Ashlon  suffered  with  equal  courage 
and  decorum.  In  a  paper  \vhicl>  he  delivered  to  tlie  sheriff, 
he  owned  his  attachment  to  Knis;  James  ;  he  witnessed  to 
the  bu'th  of  the  I'rince  of  Wales  ;  denied  his  knowled;;eof 
the  contents  of  ttie  papers  that  were  committed  to  liis 
charge;  complained  of  the  hard  measure  he  had  met  with 
from  tlie  juages  and  the  jury,  but  forgave  them  m  the 
sight  of  heaven.  This  man  was  celebrated  by  the  non- 
Burnet.  jurors  as  a  martyr  to  loyalty  :  and  they  bold- 

«iate  tracts.      |y  aftirmed,  that  his  chief  crime  in  the  eyes 
jiiiiiai.  of  the  government,  was  his  having  among 

Kalpii.  his  bagg-.ige  an  account  of  such  evidence  as 

would  have  been  convincing  to  all  the  world,  concerning 
tlie  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  «liich  bv  a  great  number 
of  people  was  believed  supposititious."  Lord  Preston  ob- 
tained a  pardon  :  Elliot  was  not  tried,  because  no  evidence 
appeared  against  him  :  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  some  months,  and  he  was 
afterwards  confined  to  his  own  house  in  the  country ;  an 
indulgence,  which  he  owed  to  his  consanguinity  with  the 
queen,  who  was  his  first  cousin.  The  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Graham,  and  Penn,  absconded  ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  for  apprehending  them  as  traitors. 

§  II.  This  prelate's  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy, 
furnished  the  king  with  a  plausible  pretence  for  filling  up 
the  vacant  bishoprics.  The  deprived  bishops  had  been 
given  to  understand,  that  an  act  of  parliament  midit  be 
obtained  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the  oaths,  provided 
they  would  perform  tlieir  episcopal  funclions  :  hut,  as  thev 
declined  this  expedient,  the  king  resolved  to  fill  up  tlieir 
places  at  his  return  from  Holland.  Accordingly,  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  conferred  upon  Ijr.  Til- 
lolson,""  one  of  the  most  learned,  moderate,  and  virtuous 
ecclesiastics  of  the  age,  who  did  not  accept  of  this  promo- 
tion without  great  reluctance,  because  he  foresaw  that  he 
should  be  exposed  to  tlie  slander  and  malevolence  of  that 
party  which  espoused  the  cause  of  his  predecessor.  The 
other  vacant  sees  we  e  given  to  divines  of  unblemished 
character ;  and  the  public  in  general  seemed  very  well 
satisfied  with  this  exertion  of  the  king's  supremacy.'  Tlie 
deprived  bishops  at  first  affected  all  the  meekness  of  resig- 
nation. They  remembered  those  shouts  of  popular  appro- 
bation, by  which  they  had  been  animated  in  the  persecu- 
tion they  suffered  under  the  lale  government ;  and  they 
hoped  the  same  cordial  would  support  them  in  their  pre- 
sent affliction  ;  but,  finding  the  nation  cold  in  their  con- 
cern, they  determined  to  warm  it  by  argument  and  decla- 
mation. The  press  groaned  with  the  efforts  of  their  learn- 
ing and  resentment;  and  every  essay  was  answered  by 
their  opponents.  The  nonjurors"  aftirmed,  that  Cliristianitv 
was  a  doctrine  of  the  cross ;  that  no  pretence  whatever 
could  justify  an  insurrection  against  the  sovereign  ;  that 
the  primitive  Christians  thought  it  their  indispensable  duty 
to  be  passi\e  under  every  invasion  of  their  rights ;  and, 
that  non-resistance  was  the  doctrine  of  the  English  church, 
confirmed  by  all  the  sanctions  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  The  other  party  not  only  sup- 
ported the  natural  riiihts  of  mankind,  and  explained  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistahce, 
in  exciting  fresh  commotions,  but  they  also  argued,  that  if 
passive  obedience  was  right  m  any  instance,  it  was  con- 
clusively so  with  regard  to  the  present  government ;  for  the 
obedience  required  by  Scripture  was  indiscriminate,  "  the 
powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God — let  everv  soul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers. "  From  these  texts  they  in- 
ferred, that  the  new  oatns  ought  to  be  taken  without  scruple; 
and  tliat  those  who  refused  them,  concealed  party  under 
the  cloak  of  conscience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fallacy 
and  treachery  of  this  araument  were  demonstrated.  They 
said,  it  levelled  all  distinctions  of  justice  and  duty  ;  that 
those  who  taught  such  doctrines,  attached  themselves  sole- 
ly to  possession,  however  unjustly  acquired ;  that,  if 
twenty  different  usurpers  should  succeed  one  another,  they 
would  recognise  the  last,  notwithstanding  the  allegiance 

a  To  one  of  the  pamphlets  publisli«*d  on  this  occasion,  is  annexeil  a  peii- 
tion  to  the  present  governmeiil,  in  the  nnme  of  Kin^' James's  ailheri-iils, 
lin()orliiii!.  that  some  smwc  and  learned  persons  shoul.l  he  authorized  to 
compile  a  treatise,  showing  the  grounds  of  William's  title  ;  and  det  larinj>. 
that  in  CAse  the  perfiTmance  should  carry  conviction  alone  with  it.  they 
woutil  submit  to  tliat  title,  as  they  had  hittierto  opposed  it  from  a  prmcipie 


they  had  so  solemnly  sworn  to  his  predecessor,  like  the 
fawning  spaniel  that  followed  the  thief  who  mounted  his 
master's  horse,  after  having  murdered  the  right  owner. 
They  also  denied  the  justice  of  a  lay-deprivation,  and  with 
resjiect  to  clunch-government  started  the  same  distinctions 
'■  lie  Jure  and  De  Jaeto,"  which  they  had  formerly  made 
in  the  civil  administration.  They  hati  even  recourse  to  all 
the  bitterness  of  invective  against  Tillotson  and  the  new 
bishops,  whom  they  reviled  as  intruders  and  usurpers : 
their  acrimony  was  chiefly  directed  against  Dr.  Sherlock, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent  sticklers  against  the 
revolution,  but  thought  proper  to  take  the  oaths  upon  the 
retreat  of  King  James  from  Ireland.  They  branded  him 
as  an  apostate,  who  had  betrayed  his  cause,  and  published 
a  review  of  his  whole  conduct,  which  proved  a  severe  satire 
upon  his  character.  Their  attacks  upon  individuals  were 
mingled  with  tlieir  vent;eance  against  the  government ; 
and  inileed  the  great  aim  of  their  divines,  as  well  as  of 
their  politicians,  was  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  new  set- 
tlement. In  order  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  interest  of  the  reigning  prince,  they  ridiculed  his 
character :  inveighed  against  his  measures  :  they  accused 
him  of  sacrificing  the  concerns  of  England  to  the  advantane 
of  his  native  country  ;  and  drew  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween the  wealth,  the  trade,  the  taxes,  of  the  last  and  of 
tlie  present  reign.  To  frustrate  these  efforts  of  the  malcon- 
tents, the  court  employed  their  engines  to  answer  and  re- 
criminate; all  sorts  of  informers  were  encouraged  and 
caressed :  in  a  proclamation  issued  against  papists  and 
other  disaffected  persons,  all  magistrates  were  enjoined  to 
make  search,  ana  apprehend  those  who  should,  by  sedi- 
tious discourses  and  libels,  presume  to  defame  the  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  revolutioners  commenced  the  professed 
enemies  of  diose  very  arts  and  jiractices  which  had  enabled 
them  to  bring  their  scheme  to  perfection. 

§  III.  The  presbyterians  in  Scotland  acted  with  such 
folly,  violence,  and  tyranny,  as  rendered  them  equally 
odious  and  contemptible.  The  transactions  in  their  general 
assembly  were  carried  on  with  such  peevishness,  partiality, 
and  injustice,  that  the  king  dissolved  it  by  an  act  of  state, 
and  convoked  another  from  the  month  of  November  in 
the  following  yeai-.  The  episcopal  party  promised  to  enter 
heartily  into  the  interests  of  the  new  government,  to  keep 
the  highlanders  quiet,  and  induce  the  clergy  to  acknow- 
ledge and  serve  King  William,  provided  he  would  balance 
the  power  of  ^lelvil  and  his  partisans,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  would  secure  them  from  violence  and  oppression  ;  pro- 
vided the  episcopal  ministers  should  be  permitted  to  per- 
form their  functions  among  those  people  by  whom  thev 
were  beloved  ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  were  willing  to 
mix  with  the  presbyterians  in  their  judicatories,  should  be 
admitted  without  any  severe  imposition  in  point  of  opinion. 
Tlie  kins,  who  was  extremely  disgusted  at  the  presbyte- 
rians, relished  tlie  proposal ;  and  young  Dalrymple,  son  of 
Lord  Stair,  was  appointed  joint  secretary  of  state  with 
Melvil.  He  undertook  to  brinir  over  the  majority  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  a  great  number  of  them  took  the  oaths ;  but 
at  the  same  time  tliey  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  St.  Germains,  by  the  connivance  of  which  they 
submitted  to  William,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
serve  James  the  more  eft<?ctually.  The  Scottish  parliament 
was  adjourned  by  proclamation  to  the  sixteenth  day  of 
September.  Precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  any  i]an- 
gerous  communication  with  the  continent :  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence; 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  regency,  in  securing  the  ene- 
mies of  the,  government ;  and  the  £arl  of  Home  with  Sir 
Peter  Fraser  and  Sir  ^Eneas  Macpherson,  were  apprehend- 
ed and  imprisoned. 

§  IV.  The  king,  having  settled  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  in  Ireland,  where  General  Ginckel  ex- 
ercised the  supreme  comni.md,  manned  liis  fleet  by  dint  of 
pressing  sailors,  to  the  incredible  annoyance  of  commerce: 
then  leaving  the  queen  as  before  at  the  helm  of  government 
in  England,  he  returned  to  Holland,  accompanied  by  Lord 

of  conscience.  The  best  answer  that  coiitd  lie  made  to  this  summons  vaa 
Locke's  bo«ik  upon  government,  which  appeared  at  this  i>erio<l. — Italpl). 

h  Heveridiic  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  WeMs.  Fowler  to  tut 
of  Gloucester.  Cumhertand  to  Peterborough  Moor  to  Korwicli,  Grove  la 
Chi'.'hester,  and  Patrick  to  Ely. 
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Sydney,  secretiry  of  slate,  ilie  F.arls  of  Marll)oroiii:h  and 
Portland,  and  began  to  make  iircparations  for  laknij  the 
field  m  person.  On  the  tinrlielli  day  of  May,  the  Duke 
of  Luxembourg  havnig  passed  the  Scheldt  at  the  head  of  a 
large  arniv,  took  possession  of  Ilalle,  and  gave  it  up  to 
plunder  n'l  si;ht  of  the  confederates,  who  were  obliged  to 
throw  up  entrenchments  for  their  preservation.  At  the 
same  time  the  Marquis  de  Boutfltrs,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  forces,  entrenched  himself  before  Liege,  with  a 
view  to  bombard  that  city.  In  the  beginning  of  June, 
King  William  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
allied  armv,  by  this  time  reinforced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  superior  to  the  enemy.  He  forthwith  detached  the 
Count  de  Tilly,  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  the  relief  of 
Liege,  which  was  already  reduced  to  ruins  and  desolation 
by  uie  bombs,  bullets,  and  repeated  attacks  of  Boiifflers, 
who  now  thought  proper  to  retreat  to  Dinant.  Tilly, 
having  thus  raised  the  siege,  and  thrown  a  body  of  troops 
into  Hiiy,  rejoined  the  confederate  army,  which  had  been 
augmented  ever  since  his  departure  with  six  thousand  men 
from  Brandenburgh,  and  ten  thousand  Hessians,  com- 
manded by  the  landgrave  in  person.  Such  was  the 
vigilance  of  Luxembourg,  that  W  illiam  could  not  avail 
himself  of  his  superiority.  In  vain  he  exhausted  his  inven- 
tion in  marches,  counter-marches,  and  stratagems,  to  bring 
on  a  general  engagement :  the  French  marshal  avoided  it 
with  such  dexterity,  as  baffled  all  his  endeavours.  In  the 
course  of  this  campaign,  the  two  armies  twice  confronted 
each  other  :  but  they  were  situated  in  such  a  manner  that 
neither  could  beain  the  attack  without  a  manifest  disad- 
vantage. While  the  king  lay  encamped  at  Court-sur-heure, 
a  soldier,  corrupted  by  the  enemy,  set  fire  to  the  fusees  of 
several  bombs,  the  explosion  of  which  might  have  blown 
up  the  whole  magazine,  and  produced  infinite  confusion  in 
the  army,  had  not  the  mischief  been  prevented  by  the 
courage  of  the  men  who  guarded  the  artillery  ;  even  while 
the  fusees  were  burning  they  disengaged  the  waggons  from 
the  line,  and  overturned  them  down  the  side  of  a  hill ;  so 
that  the  communication  of  the  fire  was  intercepted.  Tlie 
person  who  made  this  treacherous  attempt  being  discovered, 
owned  he  had  been  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Duke 
of  Luxembourg.  He  was  tiied  by  a  court-martial,  and 
suffered  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Such  perfidious  practices 
not  only  fix  an  indelible  share  of  infamy  on  the  French 
general,  but  prove  how  much  the  capacity  of  William  was 
dreaded  by  his  enemies.  King  W  lUiam,  quitting  Court- 
sur-lieure,  encamped  upon  the  plain  of  St.  Girard,  where 
he  remained  till  the  fourth  day  of  September,  consuming 
the  forage,  and  exhausting  the  country.  Then  he  passed 
the  Sambre  near  Jemeppe,  while  the  French  crossed  it  at 
La  Busiere,  and  both  armies  marched  towards  En^hein. 
The  enemy,  perceiving  the  confederates  were  at  their  heels, 
proceeded  to  Gramont,  passed  the  Dender,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  strong  camp  between  Aelh  and  Oudenarde: 
William  followed  the  same  route,  and  encamped  between 
Aeth  and  Leuse.  While  he  continued  in  his  post,  the 
Hessian  forces  and  those  of  Liesre,  amounting  to  about 
eighteen  thousand  men,  separated  from  the  army,  and 
passed  the  Meuse  at  Namur:  then  the  king  returned  to 
the  Hague,  leaving  the  command  to  Prince  Waldeck,  who 
forthwith  removed  to  Leuse,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  month  began  his  march  to  Cambron.  Luxembourg, 
who  watched  bis  motion  with  a  curious  eye,  found  means 
to  attack  him  in  his  retreat  so  suddenly,  that  his  rear  was 
sur|irised  and  defeated,  though  the  French  were  at  last 
obliged  to  retire  ;  the  prince  continued  his  route  to  Cam- 
bron, and  in  a  little  time  both  armies  retired  into  winter- 
quarters.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
Besieged  and  took  Urgel  in  Catalonia,  while  a  Frencli 
squadron,  commanded  by  the  Count  D'Etrces,  bombarded 
Barcelona  and  AUcant. 

^  \'.  Tile  confederates  had  proposed  to  act  vigorouslv 
in  Italy  asrainst  the  French :  but  the  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  they  were  in  a  condition  to  tike  the  field. 
I  he  emperor  and  Spain  had  undertaken  to  furnish  troops 

r  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  in  tlie  sequf;]  rivalled  the  fame  of  the 
rr-ateat  warriors  of  antiquity,  was  desceodeil  on  the  father's  side  from  the 
""use  of  Savnj  ,  aiiil  on  tlie  mother's  from  the  I'amilv  of  Soissons.  a  branch 
Of  the  hous.?  01  Bourlwn.  liisfatherwasEucene  Maurice. of  Savoy. Count 
t.t  soissons.  Colonel  of  the  Switzers.  and  Goveninr  of  Cliampasne  and 
Hi  le :  his  molUtr  was  the  celebrated  Olvmpia  de  Mancini,  niece  of  Cardinal 
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to  join  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  and  the  maritime  powers  con- 
tributed their  proportion  in  money.  The  Kluclorof  B.avaria 
was  nominated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  imperial 
forces  in  that  country;  the  Marquis  de  Leganez,  governor 
of  the  Milanese,  acted  as  trustee  for  the  Spanish  monarch  : 
Duke  Schomberg,  son  of  that  great  general  who  lost  his 
life  at  the  Boyne,  lately  created  Duke  of  Leinstcr,  managed 
the  interest  of  W  illiam,  as  King  of  England  and  sladt- 
holder,  and  commanded  a  body  of  the  \  audois  paid  by 
Great  Britain.  Before  the  German  auxiliaries  arrived,  the 
French  had  made  great  proaress  in  their  conquest.  Catinat 
besieged  and  took  \  illa-Franca,  Nice,  and  some  other  for- 
tifications; then  he  reduced  ViUana  and  Carmagnola,  and 
detached  the  Marquis  de  Feuquieres  to  invest  Coni,  a 
strong  fortress  garrisoned  by  the  \'audois  and  French  re- 
fugees. The  Duke  of  Savov  was  now  reduced  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  He  saw  almost  all  his  places  of  strength  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy :  Coni  was  besiegetl ;  and  La 
Hoguette,  another  French  general,  had  forced  the  passes  of 
the  valley  of  Aoste,  so  that  he  bad  free  admission  into  the 
\'erceillois,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese.  Turin  was 
threatened  with  a  bombardment;  the  people  were  dispirited 
and  clamorous,  and  their  sovereign  lay  with  his  little  armv 
encamped  on  the  hill  of  Montcallier,  from  whence  he  be- 
held his  towns  taken,  and  his  palace  of  Rivoli  destroyed. 
Duke  Schomberg  exhorted  him  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and 
give  battle  to  Catinat,  while  that  ofBcer's  army  was  weaken- 
ed by  detachments,  and  Prince  Eugene"^  su|)ported  his  re- 
monstrance :  but  this  proposal  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  Marquis  de  Leganez,  who  foresaw  that,  if  the  duke 
should  be  defeated,  the  French  would  penetrate  into  the 
territories  of  Milan.  The  relief  of  Coni,  however,  was  un- 
dertaken by  Prince  Eugene,  who  becan  his  march  for  that 
place  with  a  convoy  guarded  by  two-aiid-twenly  hundred 
horse  :  at  Magliano,  he  was  reinforced  by  five  thousand 
militia;  Bulonde,  who  commanded  at  the  siege,  no  sooner 
heard  of  his  approach  than  he  retired  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, leaving  behind  some  pieces  of  cannon,  mortars, 
bombs,  arms,  ammunition,  tents,  provisions,  utensils,  with 
all  his  sick  and  wounded.  W  hen  he  joined  Catinat,  he 
was  immediately  put  under  arrest,  and  afterwards  cashiered 
with  disgrace.  Hoguette  abandoned  the  valley  of  Aoste  : 
Feuquieres  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  change  this  gar- 
rison of  Casal :  and  Catinat  retired  with  his  army  towards 
\'illa  Nova  D'Aste. 

5  VI.  The  miscarriage  of  the  French  before  Coni  affected 
Louvois,  the  minister  of  Louis,  so  deeply,  that  he  could 
not  help  shedding  tears  when  he  communicated  the  event 
to  his  master,  who  told  him,  with  ereat  composure,  that  he 
was  spoiled  by  good  fortune.  But  the  retreat  of  the  French 
from  Piedmont  had  a  still  greater  influence  over  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  conclave  at  Rome,  then  sitting  for  the  election 
of  a  new  Pope,  in  the  room  of  Alexander  VIII.  who  died 
in  the  beginning  of  February.  Notwithstanding  the  power 
and  intrigues  of  the  French  faction,  headed  by  Cardinal 
D'Etrees,  the  aSms  of  Piedmont  had  no  sooner  taken  this 
turn,  than  the  Italians  joined  the  Spanish  and  imperial  in- 
terest, and  Cardinal  Pi>inatelli,  a  Neapolitan,  was  elected 
poiitift'.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent,  in  honour  of 
the  late  Pope  known  by  that  appellation,  and  adopted  all 
his  maxims  against  tlie  French  monarch.  ^Vhen  the 
German  auxiliaries  arrived,  under  the  command  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  confederates  resolved  to  give  battle 
to  Catinat :  but  he  repassed  the  Po,  and  sent  couriers  to 
\'ersaille3,  to  solicit  a  reinforcement.  Then  Prince  Eugene 
invested  Carmagnola,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  eleven  days  the  garrison  capitulated.  Mean- 
while the  Marquis  de  Hoquincourt  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Montmelian,  and  reduced  the  town  without  much  re- 
sistance. The  castle,  however,  made  such  a  vigorous 
defence,  that  Catinat  marched  thither  in  person ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  place  held  out  till  the 
second  day  of  December,  when  it  surrendered  on  honour- 
able conditions. 

5  VII.  This  summer  produced  nothing  of  importance  on 


-— ^Jished  himself  by  his  great  militaiy  tiilents:  h 
complislied  gentleman,  learned,  liberal,  niihl.  and 
friend  ;  a  generous  enemy ;  an  invincible  captain ;  a 
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the  Rhine,  llie  French  endeavoured  to  surprise  Mentz, 
by  maintiiining  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the  emperor's 
commissioners ;  but  tliis  being  discovered,  their  design 
was  frustmled.  Tlie  imperial  army,  under  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  passed  tlie  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
lieini ;  and  the  French  crossnig  the  same  river  at  Pliilips- 
burgii,  reduced  the  town  of  I'orlzheim  in  the  marquisate 
of  Hadcn-Ouurlach.  The  execution  of  tiie  stheme,  pro- 
jected by  llie  emperor  for  llii-s  camiiaign,  was  prevented  bv 
the  deaili  of  his  general,  the  F.lector  of  Saxony,  which 
happened  on  the  second  day  of  September.  Ills  affairs 
wore  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  Hungary,  where  the  Turks 
were  totally  defeated  bv  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  imperialists  afterwmds  under- 
took the  siege  of  Great  Waradin  in  Transylvania ;  but  tliis 
was  turned  into  a  blockade,  anil  the  place  was  not  surren- 
dered till  the  following  spring.  The  Turks  were  so  dispirited 
by  the  defeat  by  which  they  had  lost  the  grand  visir,  that 
tlie  emperor  might  have  made  peace  upon  very  advantage- 
ous terms ;  but  his  pride  and  ambition  overshot  his  suc- 
cess, lie  was  weak,  vain,  and  superstitious;  he  imagined 
that  now  the  war  of  Ireland  was  almost  e.\tinguished, 
King  William,  with  the  rest  of  his  allies,  would  be  able 
to  humble  the  French  power,  though  he  himself  should 
not  co-operate  with  heretics,  whom  he  abhorred  ;  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  he  should  not  only  make  an  entire  con- 
(piest  of  Transylvania,  but  also  carry  his  victorious  arms 
to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  according  to  some  ridicu- 
lous propliecy  by  which  his  vanity  had  been  flattered. 
Tlie  Spanish  government  was  become  so  feeble,  that  tlie 
ministry,  rallier  than  be  at  the  expense  of  defending  the 
Netherlands,  offered  to  deliver  the  whole  country  to  Kins; 
\\'illiam,  either  as  monarch  of  England,  or  stadtholder  of 
tbe  Ihiited  Provinces.  lie  declined  this  offer,  because  he 
knew  the  people  would  never  he  reconciled  to  a  protestant 
government;  but  he  proposed  that  the  Spaniards  should 
confer  the  administration  of  Flanders  upon  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  ambitious  of  signalizing  his  courage, 
and  able  to  defend  the  country  with  his  own  troops  and 
treasure.  Tiiis  proposal  was  relished  by  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
the  emperor  imparted  it  to  the  elector,  who  accepted  the 
office  without  hesitation  ;  and  he  was  immediately  de- 
clared governor  of  tlie  Low  Countries  by  the  council  of 
state  at  Madrid.  King  William,  after  his  return  from  the 
army,  continued  some  time  at  the  Hague,  settling  the 
operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  That  affair  being 
discussed,  he  embarked  in  the  Maese,  and  landed  in  Eng- 
land on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October. 

§  VIIL  Before  we  explain  the  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  detail  of  tbe  late 
transactions  in  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
the  French  king  had  .sent  a  large  supply  of  provisions, 
clothes,  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  at  Lime- 
rick, under  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  St.  Ruth,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  iinmber  of  French  officers  furnished  with 
commissions  from  King  James,  though  St.  Ruth  issued 
all  his  orders  in  the  name  of  Louis.  Tyrconnel  had 
arrived  in  January,  with  three  frigates  and  "nine  vessels, 
laden  with  succours  of  the  same  nature :  otherwise  the 
Irish  could  not  have  been  so  long  kept  together.  Nor,  in- 
deed, could  these  supplies  prevent  them  from  forming 
separate  and  independent  bands  of  Rapparees,  who  plun- 
dered the  country,  and  committed  the  most  shocking 
barbarities.  The  lords  justices,  in  conjunction  with  Gene- 
ral liinckel,  had  taken  every  step  their  prudence  could 
suggest,  to  quiet  the  disturbance  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
vent such  violence  and  rapine  of  which  the  soldiers  in 
King  William's  army  were  not  entirely  innocent.  The 
justices  had  issued  proclamations  denouncing  severe 
penalties  against  those  who  should  countenance  or  conceal 
sncii  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  ;  they  promised  to  ' 
protect  all  papists  who  should  live  quietly  with  a  certain 
frontier  line  ;  and  Ginckel  gave  the  catholic  rebels  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  was  authorized  to  treat  with  them,  if  they 
were  inclined  to  return  to  their  duty.  Before  the  armies 
took  the  field,  several  skirmishes  had  been  fought  between 
parties ;  and  these  had  always  turned  out  so  uiitbrtunate 
lo  the  enemy,  that  their  s[)irits  were  quite  depressed, 
while  the  confidence  of  the  English  rose  in  the  same  pro- 
portion 


§  I.\.  St.  Ruth  and  Tyrconnel  were  joined  by  the  Rap- 
parees, and  General  Ginckel  was  reiiilbrced  by  Mackay, 
with  those  troops  which  had  reduced  the  highlanders  in 
Scotland.  Thus  strengthened,  he,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  marched  from  MuUingar  to  Ballymore,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  a  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Bourke,  who, 
when  summoned  to  surrender,  returned  an  evasive  answer. 
But  when  a  breach  was  made  in  the  place,  and  the  besieg- 
ers began  to  make  preparations  for  a  general  assault,  his 
men  laid  down  their  arras,  and  submitted  at  discretion. 
The  fortifications  of  this  place  being  repaired  and  aug- 
mented, the  general  left  a  garrison  for  its  defence,  and 
advanced  to  Athlone,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Shannon,  and  supported  by  the  Irish  army,  encamped 
almost  under  its  walls.  The  English  town,  on  the  hitner 
side  of  the  river,  was  taken  sword  in  hand,  and  the  enemy 
broke  down  an  arch  of  the  bridge  in  dieir  retreat.  Batte- 
ries were  raised  against  the  Irisb  town,  and  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
bridge,  which  was  defended  with  great  vigour.  At  length, 
it  was  resolved,  in  the  council  of  war,  that  a  detachment 
should  pass  at  a  ford  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  bridge, 
though  the  river  was  deep  and  rapid,  the  bottom  foul  and 
stony,  and  the  pass  guarded  by  a  ravelin,  erected  for  that 
purpose.  The  forlorn  hope  consisted  of  sixty  grenadiers 
in  armour,  headed  by  Captain  Sands  and  two  lieutenants. 
They  were  seconded  by  another  detachment,  and  this  was 
supported  by  six  battalions  of  infantry.  Never  was  a  more 
desperate  service,  nor  was  ever  exploit  performed  with 
more  valour  and  intrepidity.  They  p.issed  twenty  abreast, 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  through  an  incessant  shower  of 
balls,  bullets,  and  grenades.  Those  who  followed  them 
took  possession  of  the  bridge,  and  laid  planks  over  the 
broken  arch.  Pontoons  were  fixed  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  troops  might  pass  in  different  places.  The  Irish  were 
amazed,  confounded,  and  abandoned  the  town  in  the 
utmost  consternation ;  so  that,  in  half  an  hour,  it  was 
wholly  secured  by  the  Engli.sh,  who  did  not  lose  above 
fifty  men  in  the  attack.  Mackay,  Telteau,  and  Ptole- 
mache,  exhibited  proofs  of  the  most  undaunted  courage  in 
passing  the  river:  and  Genera!  (Jinckel,  for  his  conduct, 
intrepidity,  and  success,  on  this  occasion,  was  created 
Earl  of  Athlone.  When  St.  Ruth  was  informed  by  ex- 
press, that  the  English  had  entered  the  river,  he  said  it  was 
impossible  they  should  pretend  to  take  a  town  which  he 
covered  with  bis  army,  and  that  he  would  give  a  thousand 
pistoles  they  would  attempt  to  force  a  passage.  Sarsfield 
insisted  upon  the  truth  of  the  intelligence,  and  pressed 
him  to  send  succours  to  the  town :  he  ridiculed  this 
officer's  fears,  and  some  warm  expostulation  passed  be- 
tween them.  Being  at  length  convinced  that  the  English 
were  in  possession  of  the  place,  he  ordered  some  detach- 
ments to  drive  them  out  again :  but  the  cannon  of  their 
own  works  being  turned  against  them,  they  found  the  task 
impracticable,  and  that  very  night  their  army  decamped. 
St.  Ruth,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles,  took  post  at  Aghrim, 
and  having,  by  draughts  from  garrisons,  augmented  his 
army  to  five-arid-twenty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  hazard 
a  decisive  engagement. 

§  X.  Ginckel  having  put  Athlone  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
passed  the  Shannon,  and  marched  up  to  the  enemy,  de- 
termined to  give  them  battle ;  though  bis  forces  did  not 
exceed  eighteen  thousand,  and  the  Irish  were  posted  in  a 
very  advantageous  situation.  St.  Ruth  had  made  an 
admirable  disposition,  and  taken  every  precaution  that 
military  skill  could  suggest.  His  centre  extended  along 
a  rising  ground,  uneven  in  many  places,  intersected  with 
banks  and  ditches,  joined  by  lines  of  communication,  and 
fronted  by  a  large  bog  almost  impassable.  His  right  was 
fortified  with  entrenchments,  and  bis  left  secured  by  the 
castle  of  Aghrim.  He  harangued  his  army  in  the  most 
pathetic  strain,  conjuring  them  to  exert  their  courage  in 
defence  of  their  holy  religion,  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
in  recovering  their  ancient  honours  and  estates,  and  in 
restoring  a  pious  king  to  the  throne,  from  whence  he  had 
been  expelled  by  an  unnatural  usurper.  He  employed  the 
priests  to  enforce  his  exhortations ;  to  assure  the  m^  that 
they  might  depend  upon  the  prayers  of  the  church  :  and 
that  in  case  they  should  fall  in  Kittle,  the  saints  and  angels 
would  convey  their  souls  to  heaven.    They  are  said  to 
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Lave  sworn  upon  Uie  sacrament  tliat  t)iev  would  not  de- 
sert their  colours,  and  to  have  received  an  order  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  French  heretics  in  the  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Ginckel  had  encamped  on  the 
Roscommon  side  of  the  river  Sue,  within  three  miles  of 
the  enemy  ;  after  havinj  reconnoitred  their  posture,  he 
resolved,  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  to  attack 
ihcm  on  Sunday  the  twelfth  day  of  July.  The  necessary 
orders  being  given,  the  army  passed  the  river  at  two  fords 
and  a  stone  bridge,  and,  advancing  to  theedge  of  the  great 
bog,  began  about  twelve  o'clock  to  force  the  two  passages, 
in  order  to  possess  the  ground  on  the  other  side.  The 
enemy  fought  with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse  were 
several  times  repulsed ;  but  at  length,  the  troops  upon  the 
right  carried  their  point  by  means  of  some  field  pieces. 
The  day  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that  the  general  deter- 
mined to  postpone  the  battle  till  next  morning ;  but  per- 
ceiving some  disorder  among  the  enemy,  and  fearing  they 
would  decamp  in  the  night,  he  altered  his  resolution,  and 
ordered  the  attack  to  be  renewed.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  left  wing  of  the  English  advanced  to  the  right 
of  the  Irish,  from  whom  they  met  with  such  a  warm  and 
obstinate  reception,  that  it  was  not  without  the  most  sur- 

firising  efforts  of  courage  and  perseverance  that  they  at 
ength  obliged  tliem  to  give  ground ;  and  even  then  they 
lost  it  by  inches.  St.  Ruth,  seeing  them  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered,  immediately  detached  succours  to  them 
from  his  centre  and  left  wing.  Mackav  no  sooner  per- 
ceived them  weakened  by  these  detacbments,  than  he 
ordered  three  battalions  to  skirt  the  bog,  and  attack  them 
on  the  left,  while  the  centre  advanced  through  the  middle 
of  the  morass,  the  men  wading  up  to  the  waist  in  mud  and 
water.  After  they  had  reached  the  other  side,  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  ascend  a  rugged  hill,  fenced  with 
hedges  and  ditches;  and  these  were  lined  with  musque- 
teers,  supported  at  proper  intervals  with  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  They  made  such  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
fought  with  such  impetuositv,  that  the  assailants  were 
repulsed  into  the  middle  of  the  bog  with  great  loss,  and 
St.  Ruth  exclaimed — "Now  will  I  drive  the  English  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin."  In  this  critical  conjuncture  Ptolemache 
came  up  with  a  fresh  body  to  sustain  them,  rallied  the 
broken  troops,  and  renewed  the  charge  with  such  vigour, 
that  the  Irish  gave  way  in  their  turn,  and  the  English 
recovered  the  ground  they  had  lost,  though  thev  found  it 
impossible  to  improve  the  advantage.  Mackay  ^brought  a 
body  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  the  assistance  of  the  left 
wing,  and  first  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favour  of  the 
English.  Major-general  Rouvignv,  who  had  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  during  the  whole  action,  advanced 
with  five  regiments  of  cavalry  to  support  the  centre,  when 
St.  Ruth,  perceiving  his  design,  resolved  to  fall  upon  him 
in  a  dangerous  hollow  way,  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass. 
For  this  purpose,  he  began  to  descend  Kircommodon-hill 
with  his  whole  reserve  of  horse;  but  in  his  way  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball.  His  troops  immediately  halted,  and 
his  guards  retreated  with  his  body.  His  fate  dispirited  the 
troops,  and  produced  such  confusion  as  Sarsfield  could 
not  remedy ;  for  though  he  was  next  in  command,  he 
had  been  at  variance  with  St.  Ruth  since  the  affair  at 
Athlone,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  plan  he  had  concerted. 
Kouvigny,  having  passed  the  hollow  way  without  oppo- 
sition, charged  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  bore  down  all 
before  him  with  surprising  impetuositv  :  the  centre  re- 
doiilijed  their  efforts,  and  pushed  the  Irish  to  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  and  then  the  whole  line  giving  way  at  once  from 
nglit  to  left,  threw  down  their  arms.  The  foot  fled  towards 
a  bog  in  their  rear,  and  their  horse  took  the  route  by  the 
high'.\ay  to  Loughneagh  •  both  were  pursued  by  the  Eng- 
lish cavalry,  who  for  four  miles  made  a  terrible  slaughter. 
In  the  battle,  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  in  the  pursuit, 
above  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  six 
hundred  taken,  together  with  all  their  baggage,  tents,  pro- 
vision, ammunition,  and  artillery,  nine-and-twenty  pair  of 
colours,  twelve  standards,  and  almost  all  the  arrns  of  the 
infantry.  In  a  word,  the  victory  was  decisive,  and  not 
above  eight  hundred  of  the  English  were  killed  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  The  vanquished  retreated  in  great  con- 
fusion to  Limerick,  where  thev  resolved  to  make  a  final 
stand,  in  hope  of  receiving  such  succours  from  France,  as 


would  either  enable  them  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  or  obtain 
good  terms  from  the  court  of  England.  There  Tyrconnil 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  after  having  survived  his  authorilv 
and  reputation.  He  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the 
French,  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  Irish,  whom  he  had 
advised  to  submit  to  the  new  government,  rather  than 
totally  ruin  themselves  and  their  families. 

§  XI.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  detachments  were 
sent  to  reduce  Portumnv,  Bonnachar,  and  Moor-castle, 
considerable  passes  on  the  Shannon,  which  were  accord- 
ingly secured.  Then  Ginckel  advanced  to  Galway,  which 
he  summoned  to  surrender ;  but  he  received  a  defiance 
from  Lord  Dillon  and  General  D'Ussone,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison.  The  trenches  were  immediately 
opened  ;  a  fort  which  commanded  the  approaches  to  the 
town  was  taken  by  assault;  six  regiments  of  foot,  and  four 
squadrons  of  horse,  passed  the  river  on  pontoons  ;  and  the 
place  being  wholly  invested,  the  governor  thouglit  proper 
to  capitulate.  The  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  was  allowed  safe  conduct  to  Limerick.  Ginckel 
directed  his  march  to  the  same  town,  which  was  the  only 
post  of  consequence  that  now  held  out  for  King  James. 
Within  four  miles  of  the  place  he  halted,  until  the  heavy 
cannon  could  be  brought  from  Athlone.  Hearing  that 
Liittrel  had  been  seized  by  the  French  general  D'Ussone, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  having  proposed  to  surrender, 
he  sent  a  trumpet,  to  tell  the  commander,  that  if  any  per- 
son should  be  put  to  death  for  such  a  proposal,  he  would 
make  retaliation  on  the  Irish  prisoners.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  August  the  enemy  were  driven  from  all  their 
advanced  posts  ;  Captain  Cole,  with  a  squadron  of  ships, 
sailed  up  the  Shannon,  and  his  frigates  anchored  in  sight 
of  the  town.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  the 
batteries  were  opened,  and  a  line  of  contravallation  was 
formed  ;  the  Irish  army  lay  encamped  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  on  the  road  to  Killalow,  and  the  fords  were 
guarded  with  four  regiments  of  their  dragoons.  On  the 
fifth  day  of  September,  after  the  town  had  been  almost 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  bombs,  and  large  breaches  made  in  the 
walls  bv  the  battering  cannon,  the  guns  were  dismounted, 
the  out-forts  evacuated,  and  such  other  motions  made  as 
indicated  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  siege.  The  enemy 
expressed  their  joy  in  loud  acclamations  ;  but  this  was  of 
short  continuance.  In  the  night  the  besiegers  began  to 
throw  a  bridge  of  pontoons  over  the  river,  about  a  mile 
higher  up  than  the  camp;  and  this  work  was  fin  shed 
before  morning.  A  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot 
had  passed  when  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  seized  with  such  consternation  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight,  leaving  behind 
them  their  tents,  baggage,  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  one 
standard.  The  bridge  was  immediately  removed  nearer 
the  town,  and  fortified  ;  all  the  fords  and  passes  were 
secured,  and  the  batteries  continued  firing  incessantly  till 
the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month,  when  Ginckel  passed 
over  with'  a  division  of  the  army,  and  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  grenadiers 
attacked  the  forts  that  commanded  Thomond-bridge,  and 
carried  them  sword  in  hand,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  garrison  had  made  a  sally  from  the  town  to  support 
them :  and  this  detachment  was  driven  back  with  such 
precipitation,  that  the  French  officer  on  command  in  that 
quarter,  fearing  the  English  would  enter  pell-mell  with  the 
fugitives,  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn  up,  leaving;  his 
own  men  to  the  furv  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Six  hundred 
were  killed,  two  hundred  taken  prisoners,  including  many 
officers,  and  a  great  number  were  drowned  in  the  Shannon. 

§  XII.  Then  the  English  made  a  lodgment  within  ten 
paces  of  the  bridge-foot ;  and  the  Irish,  seeing  themselves 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  determined  to  capitulate.  Genera.l 
Sarsfield  and  Colonel  Wahop  signified  their  resolution  to 
Scravenmore  and  Rouvignv  :  hostages  were  exchanged  ;  a 
negociation  was  immediatelv  begun,  and  hostilities  ceased 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Tlie  lords  justices  arrived  in 
the  camp  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  on  the  fourth  the 
capitulation  was  executed,  extending  to  all  the  places  in 
the  kingdom  that  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish.  The 
Roman  catholics  were  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
libertv  in  the  exercise  of  religion  as  was  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  Ireland,  and  conformable  with  tliat  which  tlw; 
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possessed  in  (he  reign  of  Charles  II.  All  persons  what- 
ever were  eiitiiled  to  the  protection  of  iliese  laws,  and 
restored  to  the  possession  of  their  estates,  privileges, 
artd  iinmunities,  upon  their  submitting  to  the  present 
government,  and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
majesties  King  William  and  (^ueen  Mary,  ej;cepting, 
however,  certain  persons  who  were  forfeited  or  exiled. 
This  article  even  extended  to  all  merchants  of  Limerick,  or 
any  other  garrison  possessed  by  the  Irish,  who  happened 
to  "be  abroad,  and  had  not  boriie  arms  since  the  declaration 
in  the  tii-st  year  of  the  present  reign,  provided  they  should 
return  within  the  term  of  eiirlit  months.  All  the  persons 
cohiprised  in  this  and  the  foregoing  article  were  indulged 
with  a  general  pardon  of  all  attainders,  outlawries,  treasons, 
misprisions  of  treason,  premunires,  felonies,  trespasses, 
and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whatsoever,  com- 
mitted since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  and 
the  lords  justices  promised  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
towards  the  reversal  of  such  attainders  and  outlawries  as 
had  passed  against  any  of  them  in  parliament.  In  order  to 
allay  the  violence  of  party,  and  extinguish  private  animosi- 
ties, It  was  agreed,  that  no  person  should  be  sued  or 
impleaded  on  either  side  for  any  trespass,  or  made  ac- 
countable for  tlie  rents,  tenements,  lands,  or  houses  he  had 
received  or  enjoyed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Every 
nobleman  and  gentleman  comprised  in  these  articles  was 
authorized  to  keep  a  sword,  a  case  of  pistols,  and  a  gun  for 
his  defence  or  amusement.  The  inhabitants  of  Limerick 
and  other  garrisons  were  permitted  to  remove  their  goods 
and  chattels,  without  search,  visitation,  or  payment  of  duty. 
The  lords  justices  promised  to  use  their  best  endeavours, 
that  all  persons  comprehended  in  this  capitulation  should 
for  eight  months  be  protected  from  all  arrests  and  execu- 
tions for  debt  or  damage  :  they  undertook,  that  their 
majesties  should  ratify  these  articles  within  the  space  of 
eight  months,  and  use  their  endeavours  that  they  might  be 
ratified  and  confirmed  in  parliament.  The  subsequent 
article  vv;is  calculated  to  indemnify  Colonel  John  Brown, 
whose  estate  and  effects  had  been  seized  for  the  use  of  the 
Irish  army  by  Tyrconnel  and  Sarsfield,  which  hist  had 
been  created  Lord  Lucan  by  King  James,  and  was  now 
mentioned  by  that  title.  All  persons  were  indulged  with 
free  leave  to  remove  with  their  families  and  effects  to  any 
other  country  except  England  and  Scotland.  All  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  service  of  King  James,  comprehending 
even  the  Rapparees,  willing  to  go  beyond  sea,  were  at 
liberty  to  march  in  bodies  to  tlie  place  of  embarkation,  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  continent  with  die  French  officers  and 
troops.  They  were  furnished  widi  passports,  convovs,  and 
carriages  by  land  and  water ;  and  General  Gincfcel  en- 
gaged to  provide  seventy  ships  if  necessary  for  their  trans- 
portation, with  two  men  of  war  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  officers,  and  to  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleet.  It  was 
stipuhited,  That  die  provisions  and  forage  for  their  subsist- 
ence should  be  paid  for  on  their  arrival  in  France:  that 
hostages  should  be  given  for  this  indemnification,  as  well 
as  for  llie  return  of  the  ships  :  that  all  the  garrisons  should 
inarch  out  of  dieir  respective  towns  and  fortresses  with  the 
honours  of  war :  that  the  Irisli  should  have  liberty  to 
transport  nine  hundred  horses:  that  those  who  should 
choose  to  stay  behind,  might  dispose  of  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  ov;n  fancy,  after  having  surrendered  their  arms 
to  sucli  commissioners  as  the  general  should  appoint :  that 
all  prisoners  of  war  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides  : 
that  the  general  should  provide  two  vessels  to  carrv  over 
two  different  persons  to  France,  with  intimation  of  this 
treaty  ;  and  that  none  of  those  who  were  willing  to  (^it  die 
kingdom  should  be  detained  on  account  of  debt,  or  auv 
other  pretence. — This  is  the  substance  of  the  famous  treaty 
of  Limerick,  which  the  Irish  Roman  catholics  considered 
as  die  great  charter  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 
The  town  of  Limerick  was  surrendered  to  Ginckel;  but 
both  sides  affreed,  that  the  two  armies  should  entrench 
themselves  till  the  Irish  couhl  embark,  that  no  disorders 
might  arise  from  a  communication. 

§  XIII.  The  piotestant  subjects  of  Ireland  were  ex- 
tremely disgusted  at  these  concessions  made  in  favour  of 
vanquished  rebels,  who  had  exercised  such  acts  of  cruelty 
and  rapine.  They  complained,  that  they  themselves,  who 
had    suffered   for   their  loyalty   to    King   AN'illiam,  were 


neglected,  and  obliged  to  sit  down  with  their  losses,  while 
their  enemies,  who  bad  shed  so  much  blood  in  opposing 
bis  government,  were  indemnified  by  the  articles  of  the 
capitulation,  and  even  favoured  with  particular  indulgences. 
They  were  dismissed  with  the  honours  of  war ;  they 
were  transported,  at  the  government's  expense,  to  fight 
against  the  English  in  foreign  countries ;  an  honourable 
provision  was  made  for  the  Rapparees,  wlio  were  professed 
banditti :  the  Roman  catholic  interest  in  Ireland  obtained 
the  sanction  of  renal  authority  :  attainders  were  overlooked, 
forfeitures  annulled,  pardons  extended,  and  laws  set  aside, 
in  order  to  effect  a  pacification.  Ginckel  had  received 
orders  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  any  rate,  that  \\  illiam 
might  convert  his  whole  influence  and  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  continent.  When  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  ratified,  and  hostages  exchanged  for  their  being  duly 
executed,  about  two  thousand  Irish  foot,  and  three  hundred 
horse,  began  their  march  for  Cork,  where  they  proposed  to 
take  shipping  foV  France,  under  the  con<luct  of  Sarsfield : 
but  three  regiments,  refusing  to  quit  die  kingdom,  delivered 
up  their  arms,  and  dispersed  to  their  former  habitation. 
Those  who  remained  at  Limerick  embarked  on  the  seventh 
day  of  November,  in  French  transports  ;  and  sailed  imme- 
diately to  France,  under  the  convoy  of  a  French  squadron, 
which  had  arrived  in  die  bay  of  Dingle  immediately  after 
the  capitulation  was  signed.  Twelve  thousand  men  chose 
to  undergo  exile  from  their  native  country,  rather  dian  sub- 
mit to  the  government  of  King  William.  When  they 
arrived  in  France,  they  -were  welcomed  by  a  letter  from 
James,  who  thanked  them  for  their  loyalty  ;  assured  them 
they  should  stiU  serve  under  his  commission  and  com- 
mand ;  and  that  the  king  of  France  had  already  given 
orders  for  their  being  new  clothed,  and  put  into  quarters  of 
relreshment. 

§  \IV.  The  reduction  of  Ireland  being  thus  completed. 
Baron  Ginckel  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  solemnly 
thanked  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  great  ser\'ices, 
after  lie  had  been  created  Earl  of  Atlilone  by  his  majesty. 
When  the  parliament  met  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
October,  the  king,  in  his  speech,  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  sending  a  strong  fleet  to  sea  early  in  the  season,  and  of 
maintaining  a  considerable  army,  to  annoy  the  enemy 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  kinu'dom  from  insult  anci 
invasion  ;  for  which  purposes,  he  said,  sixty-five  thousand 
men  would  be  barely  sufficient.  Each  House  presented 
an  address  of  congratulation  upon  bis  majesty's  safe  return 
to  England,  and  on  the  reduction  of  Ireland  :  they  promised 
to  assist  him,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  in  prosecuting 
the  war  with  France ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen,  acknowledcing  her  prudent  adminis- 
tration during  his  majesty's  absence.  Notwithstanding 
this  appearance  of  cordiality  and  complaisance,  a  spirit  of 
discontent  bad  insinuated  itself  into  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  even  infected  great  part  of  the  nation. 

§  XV.  A  great  number  of  individuals,  who  wished  well 
to  their  country,  could  not,  without  anxiety  and  resent- 
ment, behold  the  interest  of  the  nation  sacrificed  to  foreign 
connexions,  and  the  king's  favour  so  partially  bestowed 
upon  Dutchmen,  in  prejudice  to  his  Englisli  subjects. 
Tliey  observed  that  the  number  of  forces  he  demanded 
was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any  army  which  had 
ever  been  paid  by  the  public,  even  when  the  nation  was 
in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  that,  instead  of  contributing 
as  allies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war  upon  the  continent, 
they  had  embarked  as  principals,  and  bore  the  greatest 
part  of  the  burden,  though  they  had  the  least  share  of  the 
profit.  They  even  insinuated,  that  such  a  standing  army 
wa.s  more  calculated  to  make  the  king  absolute  at  home, 
than  to  render  him  formidable  abroad ;  and  the  secret 
friends  of  the  late  king  did  not  fail  to  enforce  these  in- 
sinuations. They  renewed  their  animadversions  upon  the 
disasrreeable  part  of  his  character;  they  dwelt  upon  his 
proud  reserve,  his  sullen  silence,  his  imperious  disposi- 
tion, and  his  base  ingratitude,  particularly  to  the  Earl  of 
iVIarlljorough,  whom  he  had  dismissed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments, immediately  after  the  signal  exploits  he  had 
performed  in  Ireland.  The  disgrace  of  this  nobleman 
was  partly  ascribed  to  the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
complained  of  the  king's  undervaluing  his  services,  and 
partly  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife,  who  had  gained  an 
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asciMulaiicy  ovsir  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  is 
saul  to  liave  employed  lier  influence  in  fomentin:;  a 
jealousy  between  the  two  sisters.  The  malcontents  of 
the  whic^isli  faction,  enraged  to  find  their  credit  declininj; 
at  conrt,  joitied  in  the  cry  which  the  Jacobites  had  raised 
against  tlio  };oveniment.  They  scrupled  not  to  say,  that 
the  arts  of  corruption  were  shamefully  practised,  to  secure 
a  maiority  in  parliament;  that  the  king  was  as  tender  of 
the  prerogative  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been  ; 
and  that  he  even  ventured  to  admit  Jacobites  into  his 
council,  because  they  were  the  known  tools  of  arbitrary 
power.  These  reflections  alluded  to  the  Earls  of  Rochester 
and  llanelagh,  who,  with  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  had  been 
lately  created  privy-councillors.  Rochester  entertained 
very  high  notions  of  regal  authority  ;  he  proposed  severity 
as  one  of  the  best  supports  of  government ;  was  clear  in 
his  understanding,  violent  in  his  temper,  and  incorrupt  in 
his  principles.  Ranelagh  was  a  man  of  parts  and  pleasure, 
who  possessed  the  most  plausible  and  winning  address ; 
and  was  capable  of  transacting  the  most  important  and 
intricate  affairs,  in  the  midst  of  riot  and  debauchery.  He 
had  managed  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  reigr>  of 
Charles  II.  He  enjoyed  the  office  of  pay-master  in  the 
army  of  King  James  ;  and  now  maintained  the  same  foot- 
ing under  the  government  of  William  and  Mary.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  was  the  proudest  commoner  in  England, 
and  the  boldest  orator  that  ever  filled  the  speaker's  chair. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the 
House,  and  knew  every  individual  member  so  exactly, 
that  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  he  conld  prognosticate  the 
fate  of  every  motion.  He  bad  opposed  the  court  with 
great  acrimony,  questioned  the  king's  title,  censured  his 
conduct,  and  reflected  upon  his  character.  Nevertheless, 
he  now  became  a  proselyte,  and  was  brought  into  the 
treasury. 

§  XVl.  Tlie  Commons  voted  tbree  millions,  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
f)Ounds,  for  the  use  of  the  ensuing  year :  but  the  esta- 
ilishment  of  funds  for  raising  these  supplies  was  retarded, 
partly  by  the  ill-humour  of  the  opposition,  and  partly  by 
intervening  affairs,  that  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mons. Several  eminent  merchants  presented  a  petition 
to  the  House  against  the  East  India  company,  cnarging 
them  with  manifold  abuses;  at  the  same  time,  a  counter- 
petition  was  delivered  by  the  company,  and  the  affair 
referred  to  the  examination  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  After  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  complaints,  the  Commons  voted  certain  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  stock  and  the  traffic ;  and  resolved  to 
petition  nis  majesty,  that,  according  to  the  said  rejulations, 
the  East  India  company  should  be  incorporated  bv 
charter.  The  committee  was  ordered  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  this  establishment :  but  divers  petitions  being  presented 
against  it,  and  the  company's  answers  proving  unsatis- 
factory, the  House  addressed  the  king  to  dissolve  it,  and 
grant  a  charter  to  a  new  company.  He  said  it  was  an  a''- 
fanrof  great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  :  there- 
fore, he  would  consider  the  .subject,  and  in  a  little  time 
return  a  positive  answer.  The  parliament  was  likewise 
amused  by  a  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  papists  in  Lan- 
cashire, to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  restore  James  to  the  throne. 
Several  persons  were  seized,  and  some  witnesses  examined : 
but  nothing  appeared  to  justify  the  information.  .'\t  length 
one  Fuller,  a  prisoner  in  the  king's  bench,  offered  his 
evidence,  and  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  produced  some  papers.  He  obtained 
a  blank  pass  from  the  king  for  two  persons,  wlio,  he  said, 
would  come  from  the  continent  to  give  evidence.  He 
was  afterwards  examined  at  his  own  lodgings,  where 
he  affirmed,  that  Colonel  Thomas  Delaval,  and  James 
Hayes,  were  the  witnesses  for  whom  he  harl  procured  the 
pass  and  the  protection.  Search  was  made  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  his  direction  ;  but  no  such  persons  were  found. 
Then  the  House  declared  Fuller  a  notorious  impostor, 
cheat,  and  false  accuser.  He  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commons,  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  general,  and  sen- 
tenced to  stand  in  the  pillory  ;  a  disgrace  which  lie  accord- 
ingly underwent. 
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§  XVII.  A  bill  for  regulating  (rials  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  haying  been  laid  aside  by  the  i^ords  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  session,  was  now  again  brought  upon  the  carpet, 
and  passed  the  lower  House.  The  design  of  this  bill  was 
to  secure  the  subject  from  the  rigours  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  in  the  late  reigns  :  it  provided,  that  tpe 
prisoner  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  his  indictment, 
as  also  of  the  pannel,  ten  days  before  his  trial :  and,  that 
his  witnesses  should  be  examined  upon  oath,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  crown.  The  Lords  in  their  own  behalf,  added 
a  clause,  enacting,  that  upon  the  trial  of  any  peer  or 
peeress,  for  treason  or  misprision  of  treason,  all  the  peers 
who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  parliament  should  he 
duly  summoned  to  assist  at  the  trial :  that  this  notice 
should  be  given  twenty  days  before  the  trial ;  and,  that 
every  peer  so  summoned,  and  appearing,  should  vote  upon 
the  occasion.  The  Commons  rejected  this  amendment: 
and  a  free  conference  ensued.  Tlie  point  was  argued  with 
great  vivacity  on  both  sides,  which  served  only  to  inflame 
the  dispute,  and  render  each  party  the  more  tenacious  of 
their  own  opinion.  After  three  conferences  that  produced 
nothing  but  animosity,  the  bill  was  dropped  ;  for  the 
Commons  resolved  to  bear  the  hardships  of  which  they 
complained,  rather  than  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a  new  privilege  to  the  Lords ;  and  without 
this  advantage  the  Peers  would  not  contribute  to  their 
relief. 

§  XVIII.  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  lower  House,  was  the  miscarriage  of  the  fleet  during 
the  summer's  expedition.  Admiral  Russel,  who  com- 
manded at  sea,  having  been  joined  by  a  Dutch  Sfjuadron, 
sailed  in  quest  of  the  enemy  ;  but  as  the  French  king  had 
received  undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  combined  squa- 
drons were  superior  to  his  navy  in  number  of  ships  and 
weight  of  metal,  he  ordered  Tourville  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment. This  officer  acted  with  such  vigilance,  caution,  and 
dexterity,  as  baffled  all  the  endeavours  of  Russel,  who  wa.s, 
moreover,  perplexed  with  obscure  and  contradictory  orders. 
Nevertheless,  he  cruised  all  summer,  either  in  the  channel 
or  in  soundings,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade,  and,  in 
particular,  secured  the  homeward-bound  Smyrna  fleet,  in 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  had  a  joint  concern,  amount- 
ing to  four  millions  sterling.  Having  scoured  the  channel, 
and  sailed  along  great  part  of  the  French  coast,  he  returned 
to  Torbay  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  received  fresh 
orders  to  put  to  sea  again,  notwithstanding  his  repeated 
remonstrances  against  exposing  large  ships  to  the  storms 
that  always  blow  about  the  time  of  the  equinox.  He  there- 
fore sailed  back  to  soundings,  where  he  continued  cruising 
till  the  second  day  of  September,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  tempest,  which  drove  him  into  the  channel, 
and  obliged  him  to  make  for  the  port  of  Plymouth.  The 
weather  being  hazy,  he  reached  the  Sound  with  great  diffi- 
culty :  the  Coronation,  a  second-rate,  foundered  at  anchor 
off"  the  Ram-head  :  the  Harwich,  a  third-rate,  bulged  upon 
the  rocks  and  perished ;  two  others  ran  ashore,  but  were 
got  off  with  little  damage  :  but  the  whole  fleet  was  scat- 
tered and  distressed.  The  nation  murmured  at  the  sup- 
posed misconduct  of  the  admiral,  and  the  Commons  sub- 
jected him  to  an  inquiry:  but,  when  they  examined  his 
papers,  orders,  and  instructions,  they  perceived  he  had 
adliered  to  them  with  great  punctuality,  and  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  prosecution  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
ministry.  Then  the  House  took  into  consideration  some 
letters  which  had  been  intercepted  in  a  French  ship  taken 
by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval.  Three  of  these  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  King  James,  and  the  rest  sealed  with  his 
seal.  They  related  to  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  northern  parts  of  England  :  Legge,  Lord 
Dartmouth,  with  one  Crew,  being  mentioned  in  them  as 
agents  and  abettors  in  the  design,  warrants  were  immedi- 
ately issued  against  them ;  Crew  absconded,  but  Lord 
Dartmouth  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lord  Preston 
was  examined  touching  some  cyphers  which  they  could 
not  explain,  and  pretending  ignorance,  was  imprisoned  in 
Newate,  from  whence,  however,  he  soon  obtained  his  re- 
lease? The  funds  for  the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year 
being  established,  and  several  acts=  passed  relating  to  do- 
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mestic  regulations,  tlie  kiii<r,  on  the  twcntv-fourtli  day  of 
February,  closed  the  ses.iion  wiili  a  short  speech,  thanking 
Ihe  parliament  for  their  demonstrations  of  aflection  in  the 
liberal  supplies  thpy  had  j;ranled,  and  communicating  his 
intention  of  repairing  speedily  to  the  continent.  Then  the 
two  Houses,  at  his  desire,  adjourned  themselves  to  tlie 
twelfth  day  of  April,  and  the  parliament  was  afterwards 
prorogued  to  the  twentv-nintli  of  May  by  proclamation.' 

§  XIX.  The  king  had  suffered  so  much  in  his  reputa- 
tion by  his  complaisance  to  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
and  w"as  so  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  that  stubborn 
sect  of  religionists,  that  he  thought  proper  to  admit  some 
pfelatists  into  theadministration.  Johnston,  who  had  been 
sent  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  was  recalled, 
and  with  the  Master  of  Stair,  made  joint  secretary  of  Scot- 
land ;  Melvill,  who  had  declined  in  his  irnportance,  was 
made  lord  privy-seal  of  that  kinsdom  :  Tweedale  was 
constituted  lord  chancellor:  Crawfurd  retained  the  otfice 
of  president  of  the  council;  and  Lothian  was  appointed 
high  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly.  The  parlia- 
ment was  adjourned  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  because 
it  was  not  yet  compliant  enough  to  be  assembled  with 
safety ;  and  the  episcopal  clergy  were  admitted  to  a  share 
of  the  church-government.  These  measures,  instead  of 
healing  the  divisions,  served  only  to  inflame  the  animosity 
of  the  two  parties.  Tlie  episcopalians  triumphed  in  the 
king's  fiivour,  and  began  to  treat  their  antagonists  with  in- 
solence and  scorn  :  the  presbyterians  were  incensed  to  see 
their  friends  disgraced,  and  their  enemies  distinguished  by 
the  royal  indulgence.  They  insisted  upon  the  authority  of 
the  law,  which  happened  to  be  upon  tlieir  side  :  they  be- 
came more  than  ever  sour,  surly,  and  implacable;  they 
refused  to  concvir  with  the  prelatists,  or  abate  in  the  least 
circumstance  of  discipline ;  and  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved, without  any  time  or  place  assigned  for  the  next 
meeting.  The  presbyterians  jiretended  an  independent 
right  of  assembling  annually,  even  without  a  call  from  his 
majesty ;  they  therefore  adjourned  themselves,  after  having 
protested  against  the  dissolution.  Tlie  king  resented  this 
measure,  as  an  insolent  invasion  of  tlie  prerogative,  and 
conceived  an  aversion  to  the  whole  sect,  who,  in  their  turn, 
began  to  lose  all  respect  for  his  person  and  government. 

§  XX.  As  the  higlilanders  were  not  yet  totally  reduced, 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  undertook  to  bring  them  over,  bv 
distributing  sums  of  money  among  their  chiefs  ;  and  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds  were  remitted  from  England  for 
this  purpose.  The  clans  being  informed  of  this  remittance, 
suspected  that  the  earl's  design  was  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  best  part  of  the  money,  and  when  lie  bei;an  to  treat 
with  them,  made  such  extravagant  demands,  that  he  found 
liis  scheme  impracticable.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
refund  the  sum  he  had  received  ;  and  he  resolved  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  with  tlie  first  opportunity,  on  those  wlio  had 
frustrated  his  intention.  He  who  chiefly  thwarted  his  ne- 
gociation,  was  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  whose  opposition 
rose  from  a  private  circumstance,  which  ought  to  have  had 
no  eft'ect  upon  a  treaty  that  regarded  the  public  we.il. 
Macdonald  had  plundered  the  lands  of  Breadalbane  during 
the  course  of  hostilities  ;  and  this  nobleman  insisted  upon 
being  indemnified  for  his  losses,  from  the  other's  share  of 
the  money  which  he  was  employed  to  distribute.  The 
higlilander  not  only  refused  to  acquiesce  in  these  terms, 
but,  by  his  influence  among  the  clans,  defeated  the  whole 
scheme,  and  the  earl  in  revenge  devoted  him  to  destruc- 
tion. King  William  had  by  proclamation  offered  an  in- 
demnity to  all  those  who  had  been  in  arms  against  him, 
provided  they  would  submit,  and  take  the  oaths  by  a  cer- 
tain day ;  and  this  was  prolonged  to  the  close  of  ihe  pre- 
.sent  year,  with  a  denunciation  of  military  execution  against 
those  who  should  hold  out  after  the  end  of  December. 
Macdonald,  intimidated  by  this  declaration,  repaired  on 
the  very  last  day  of  the  montli  to  Fort-William,  and  de- 
sired that  the  oaths  might  be  tendered  to  him  by  Colonel 

the  rates  of  carnage  of  goods;  an  act  for  the  relief  of  creditors  against 
fraudulent  devices ;  an  act  for  explaining  and  supplying  Ihe  defects  of 
former  laws  tor  Ihc  settlement  of  the  poor  ;  an  act  for  Ihe  eiicouragemrnt 
of  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  :  and  an  act  for  ascerlaining  the  titiies 
ofheinp  and  flax. 

f  In  Ihe  course  of  this  session.  Dr.  Welwood,  a  Scolii^h  ph>si(ian.  was 
taken  inlocusfofiy.  and  reprimanded  at  the  har  of  the  House  ot  Coiiimons. 
*br  having  retiecled  upon  that  tlouse  in  a  weekly  paper  entilled  i\Ierciirins 
Kctonnalas  ;  hut,  as  it  was  written  in  deleuce  of  the  government,  the  king 


Hill,  governor  of  that  fortress.  As  this  officer  was  not 
vested  with  the  power  of  a  civil  magistrate,  he  refused  to 
administer  them  ;  and  Macdonald  set  out  immediately  for 
Inverary,  tlie  county-town  of  Argyle.  Though  the  grouncj 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  weather  intensely  cold, 
he  travelled  with  such  diligence,  that  tlie  term  prescribed 
by  the  iiroclamation  was  but  one  day  elapsed  when  he 
reached  the  place,  and  addressed  lumsell  to  Sir  John 
Campbell,  sheriff'  of  the  county,  who,  in  consideration  of 
his  disappointment  at  Fort-William,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  administer  the  oaths  to  him  and  his  adherents.  Then 
they  returned  to  their  own  habitations  in  the  valley  of 
Glencoe,  in  full  confidence  of  being  protected  by  the  go- 
vernment, to  which  they  had  so  solemnly  submitted. 

§  XXI.  Breadalbane  had  represented  Macdonald  at 
court  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  as  a  ruffian  inured  to  blood- 
shed and  rapine,  who  would  never  be  obedient  to  the  laws 
of  his  country ;  nor  live  peaceably  under  any  sovereign. 
He  observed  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  proclama- 
tion, and  proposed  that  the  government  shoula  sacrifice 
him  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  in  extirpating  him,  with 
his .  family  and  dependents,  by  military  execution.  His 
advice  was  supported  by  the  suggestions  of  the  other  Scot- 
tish ministers  :  and  the  king,  whose  chief  virtue  was  not 
humanity,  signed  a  warrant  for  the  destruction  of  those 
unhappy  people,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  knew 
of  JNIacdonald's  submission.  An  order  for  this  barbarous 
execution,  signed  and  counter-signed  by  his  majesty's  own 
hand,  being  transmitted  to  the  Master  of  Stair,  secretary 
for  Scotland,  this  minister  sent  particular  directions  to 
Livingstone,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  kingdom, 
to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe  to  the  sword,  charging 
him  to  take  no  prisoners,  that  the  scene  might  be  more  ter- 
rible. In  the  month  of  February,  Captain  Campbell,  of 
Glenlyon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  Alajor  Duncanson, 
marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  with  a  company  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  Argyle's  regiment,  on  pretence  of 
levying  the  arrears  of  the  land-tax  and  hearth-money. 
When  Macdonald  demanded  whether  they  came  as  friends 
or  enemies,  he  answered,  as  friends,  and  promised,  upon 
his  honour,  that  neither  he  nor  his  people  should  sustaia 
the  least  injury.  In  consequence  of  this  declaration,  he 
and  his  men  were  received  with  the  most  cordial  hospi- 
talitv,  and  lived  fifteen  days  with  the  men  of  the  valley,  in 
all  tlie  appearance  of  the  most  unreserved  frieudship.  At 
length  tne  fatal  period  approached.  Macdonald  and 
Campbell  having  passed  the  day  together,  parted  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  with  mutual  professions  of  the  warm- 
est affection.,  The  younger  Blacdonald,  perceiving  the 
guards  doubled,  began  to  suspect  some  treachery,  and  com- 
municated his  suspicion  to  his  brother;  but  neither  he 
nor  the  father  would  harbour  the  least  doubt  of  Campbell's 
sincerity ;  nevertheless,  the  two  young  men  went  forth 
privately,  to  make  further  observations.  They  overheard 
the  common  soldiers  say  they  liked  not  the  work ;  that 
though  they  would  have  willingly  fought  the  Macdonalds 
of  the  Glen  fairly  in  tlie  field,  they  held  it  base  to  murder 
them  in  cold  blood,  but  that  their  officers  were  answeiable 
for  tlie  treachery.  When  the  youihs  hasted  back  to  apprize 
tlieir  father  of  the  impending  danger,  they  saw  the  house 
already  surrounded  ;  they  heard  the  discharge  of  muskets, 
the  shrieks  of  women  and  children  ;  and  being  destitute 
of  arms,  secured  their  own  lives  by  immediate  flight.  The 
savage  ministers  of  vengeance  had  entered  the  old  man's 
chamber  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  He  fell  down 
dead  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  died  next  day  distracted 
by  the  horror  of  her  husband's  fate.  The  Laird  of  Au- 
ctiintrincken,  Macdonald's  guest,  who  had  three  months 
before  this  period  submitted  to  the  government,  and  at  this 
very  time  had  a  protection  in  his  pocket,  was  put  to  death 
witliout  question.  A  boy  of  eight  years,  who  fell  at 
Campbell  s  feet,  imploring  mercy,  and  ofl'ering  to  sen'e 
him  for  life,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  one  Drummond, 

appointed  him  one  of  his  physicians  in  ordinary.  At  this  perio<1,  Charles 
Monlagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  l^alifax.  dbtinguished  himself  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  his  line  talents  and  eloquence,  'i'be  privy-seal  was  com- 
mitted to  tlie  Karl  of  Pembroke  :  Lord  Viscount  Sydney  was  create.!  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Irelanil  :  Sir  John  Sominers  appointed  attorney -geneml ; 
and  Ihe  see  of  Liiuolii.  vacant  by  Ihe  death  of  Barlow,  conferred  upon  Dr. 
j  honias  [  ennisoii,  who  had  been  recommended  tu  tlie  kio^  as  a  divine  re- 
markable for  his  piety  and  moderation. 
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a  subiiltfrn  officer.  Eiglil-aml-llurly  persons  suffered  in 
tliis  nia?iiier,  the  ereater  part  of  wlloir*  were  surprised  in 
their  bid^,  and  hurried  into  eternity  before  they  nad  time 
to  implore  the  divine  mercy.  The  design  was  to  butcher 
all  the  males  under  seventy  that  lived  in  the  valley,  the 
number  of  wlioin  amounted  to  two  hundred  ;  but  some  of 
the  detachments  did  not  arrive  soon  enouj^h  to  secure  the; 
passe.s  so  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  escaped.  Campbell, 
fiavine  pc-rpetr.ited  this  brutal  massacre,  ordered  all  the 
houses  to  be  burned,  made  a  |)rey  of  all  the  cattle  and 
effects  that  were  found  in  the  valley,  and  left  the  helpless 
women  and  children,  whose  fathers  and  husbands  he  had 
murdered,  naked  and  forlorn,  without  coverint;,  food,  or 
shelter  in  the  midst  of  the  snow  that  covered  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  at  the  distance  of  six  Ions  miles  from 
any  inhabited  place.  Distracted  with  ^rief  and  horror, 
surrounded  with  the  shades  of  night,  shivering  with  cold, 
and  appalled  with  the  apprehension  of  immediate  death 
from  tne  swords  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  their  friends 
and  kinsmen,  they  could  not  endure  such  a  complication 
of  calamities,  but  generally  perished  in  the  waste  before 
they  could  receive  the  least  comfort  or  assistance.  This 
barbarous  massacre,  performed  under  the  sanction  of  King 
William's  authority,  answered  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  court,  by  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  .Tacobite 
Highlanders  :  but  at  the  same  time  excited  the  horror  of  all 
those  who  had  not  renounced  every  sentiment  of  humanity, 
and  produced  such  an  aversion  to  the  government  as  all 
the  arts  of  a  ministry  could  never  totallv  surmount.  A 
detail  of  the  particulars  was  published  at  Paris,  with  many 
exaggerations,  and  the  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to  expatiate 
upon  every  circumstance,  in  domestic  libels  and  private 
Burnet.  Story.  Conversation.  The  king,  alarmed  at  the  out- 
K«n"«'. 'j'«of  cry  which  was  raised  upon  this  occasion, 
Kitv.  Jii's?r  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  di.si. 
luij.h.  Voltaire,  niissed  the  Master  of  Stair  from  his  em- 
ployment of  secretary ;  he  likewise  pretended  that  he  had 
subscribed  the  order  amidst  a  heap  of  other  papers,  with- 
out knowing  the  purport  of  it ;  but  as  he  did  not  severely 
punish  those  who  had  made  his  authority  subservient  to 
their  own  cruel  revenge,  the  imputation  stuck  fast  to  his 
character ;  and  the  highlanders,  tnoush  terrified  into  silence 
and  submission,  were  inspired  with  the  most  implacable 
resentment  against  his  person  and  administration. 

D  i6ii»  5.  ^^I^-  ^  great  number  in  both  kingdoms 
■"■  waited  impatiently  for  an  opportunity  to 
declare  in  behalf  of  their  exiled  monarch,  who  was  punc- 
tually informed  of  all  these  transactions,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  his  advantage  of  the  growing  discontent.  King 
William  having  settled  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation, 
and  exerted  uncommon  care  and  assiduity  in  equipping  a 
formidable  fleet,  embarked  for  Holland  on  the  fifth  day  of 
March,  and  was  received  by  the  States-General  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  cordial  regard.  While  he  was  here 
employed  in  promoting  the  measures  of  the  grand  confede- 
racy, the  French  king  resolved  to  invade  England  in  his 
absence,  and  seemed  heartilv  engaged  in  the  interest  of 
James,  whose  emissaries  in  Britain  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves with  uncommon  assiduity,  in  preparing  the  nation 
for  his  return.  One  Lant,  who  was  imprisoned  on  sus- 
picion of  distributing  his  commissions,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  released,  and  the  papists  of  Lancashire 
despatched  him  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  with  an 
assurance  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  receive  their  old 
sovereign.  He  returned  with  advice  that  King  James 
would  certainly  land  in  the  spring:  and  that  Colonel 
Parker  and  other  officers  should  be  sent  over  with  full 
instructions,  touching  their  conduct  at  and  before  the  king's 
arrival.  Parker  accordingly  repaired  to  England,  and 
made  the  Jacobites  acquainted  with  the  wliole  scheme  of 
a  descent,  which  Louis  had  actually  concerted  with  the 
late  king.     He  assured  them  that  their  lawful  sovereign 

e  Tilt  Itiicr  was  direclfd  Dot  only  lo  priw  counsellors,  but  also  to  the 
Uiiclies.ws  oi  .'Somerset  ant)  Beaiilort.  the  Marcliione.*s  of  Haltfax,  Ihe 
Couuli-sses  of  Derby,  M.ilprave,  Hullaml,  Hr..oks,  Kollineham.  I.umley, 
and  n»nby;  llie  Ij.ilie5  Kilahardini..  and    Fitlrl.vdle.  tl...se  of  Sir  .lolm 
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would  once  more  visit  his  British  dominions,  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thousand  effective  men,  to  be  embarked  at  La 
Hogue;  that  the  transports  were  already  prepared,  and  a 
strong  squadron  equipped  for  their  convoy;  he,  therefore, 
exhorted  them  to  lie  s|)eedy  and  secret  in  their  prepara- 
tions, that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  take  arms,  and 
co-operate  in  effecting  his  restoration.  This  officer,  and 
one  Johnson,  a  priest,  are  said  to  have  undertaken  the 
assassination  of  King  William;  but,  before  they  could 
execute  their  design,  his  majesty  set  sail  for  Holland. 

§  XXIII.  Meanwhile,  James  addressed  a  letter  to  seve- 
ral lords  who  had  been  formerly  members  of  his  council, 
as  well  as  to  divei's  ladies  of  quality  and  distinction,  inti- 
mating the  pregnancy  of  his  queen,  and  requiring  them  to 
attend  as  witnesses  at  the  labour.  He  took  notice  of  the 
injury  his  family  and  honour  had  sustained,  from  the  cruel 
aspersions  of  his  enemies  concerning  the  birth  of  his  son, 
and  as  Providence  had  now  favoured  him  with  an  opjior- 
tunity  of  refuting  the  calumny  of  those  who  affirmed  that 
the  queen  was  incapable  of  child-bearing,  he  assured  them, 
in  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  French  king,  as  well  as 
upon  his  own  royal  word,  that  they  should  have  free  leave 
to  visit  his  court,  and  return  after  the  labour.?  This  invi- 
tation, however,  no  person  would  venture  to  accept.  He 
afterwards  employed  his  emissaries  in  circulating  a  printed 
declaration,  importing  that  the  King  of  France  had  enabled 
him  to  make  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  crown ;  and 
that,  although  he  was  furnished  with  a  number  of  troops 
sufficient  to  untie  the  hands  of  his  subjects,  he  did  not 
intend  to  deprive  them  of  their  share  in  the  glory  of  re- 
storing their  lawful  king  and  their  ancient  government. 
He  exhorted  the  people  to  join  his  standard.  He  assured 
them  that  the  foreign  auxiliaries  should  behave  with  the 
most  regular  discipline,  and  be  sei.t  back  immediately  after 
his  re-establishment.  He  observed,  that  when  such  a 
number  of  his  subjects  were  so  infatuated  as  to  concur 
with  the  unnatural  design  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he 
had  chosen  to  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  English  army, 
and  refused  considerable  succours  that  were  offered  to  him 
by  his  most  christian  majesty  ;  that  when  he  was  ready  to 
oppose  force  with  force,  he  nevertheless  offered  to  give  all 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  subjects  who  had  been  mis- 
led, and  endeavoured  to  open  their  eyes,  with  respect  to 
the  vain  pretences  of  his  adversary,  whose  aim  was  not 
the  reformation  but  the  subversion  of  the  government : 
that  when  he  saw  himself  deserted  by  his  army,  betrayed 
bv  his  ministers,  abandoned  by  his  favourites,  and  even 
his  own  children,  and  at  last  rudely  driven  from  his  own 
palace  by  a  guard  of  insolent  foreigners,  he  had,  for  his 
personal  safety,  taken  refuge  in  France :  that  his  retreat 
from  the  malice  and  cruel  designs  of  the  usurper  had  been 
construed  into  an  abdication,  and  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  monarchy  destroyed  by  a  set  of  men  illegally 
assembled,  who  in  fact  had  no  power  to  alter  the  property 
of  the  meanest  subject.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  by 
this  time  the  nation  had  fairly  examined  the  account,  and 
from  the  losses  and  enormous  expense  of  the  three  last 
years,  were  convinced  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 
disease;  that  the  beginning,  like  the  first  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  found  the  mildest  part 
of  the  usurpation,  and  the  instruments  of  the  new  estab- 
lishment live  to  suffer  severely  by  the  tyranny  they  had 
raised ;  that  even  though  the  usurpation  should  continue 
during  his  life,  an  indisputable  title  would  survive  in  his 
issue,  and  expose  the  kingdom  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil 
war.  He  not  only  solicited  but  commanded  his  good 
subjects  to  join  hini.  according  to  their  duty  and  the  oaths 
they  had  taken.  He  forbade  them  to  pay  taxes  or  any 
part  of  the  revenue  to  the  usurper.  He  promised  pardon, 
and  even  rewards,  to  all  those  who  should  return  to  their 
duty,  and  to  procure  in  his  first  parliament  an  act  of  in- 
deinnily,  with  an  exception  of  certain  persons'"  whom  he 

port,  Delamere,  Willsnire.  Colchester.  Cornbury,  Dunblain,  and  Church- 
hill  ;  the  Bishops  of  Ixindon  and  -t.  Asaph.  Mr  llobcrt  Howard.  Sir  Jolm 
Worden.  Sir  Samuel  Grimston.  Sir  Stephen  Vox,  .Sir  George  1  reby.  Sir 
Basil  Dixwell.  Sir  James  Oxendeo.  l>r.  John  'I  illoison.  Pr.  Gilbert 
Buri.et;  Francis  Russel,  Richard  levison ;  .lol.n  Irenchard.  Charles 
Dunronih,  citizens  of  1  ondon  ;  Edwards,  Slapletoo.  an«l  Hum.  hshermen. 
and  all  others  who  had  offered  personal  indisoilies  Jo Jiini  at  Veversham  ; 
or  had  been  concerned  in  Ihe  barbarous  murder  of  .loan  Asblon  Cross,  or 
anv  olhers  who  had  suHered  death  for  their  loyalty  ;  and  all  spies,  or  such 
as  "had  betrayed  his  council  during  bis  late  absence  from  England. 
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now  enumerated.  He  declared  lliat  all  soldiers  wlio 
should  quit  the  service  oC  the  usurper,  and  enlist  under  his 
l)anners,  inifjlu  depend  upon  receiving  their  pardon  and 
arrears  ;  and  that  tlie  foreiijn  troops,  upon  layini;  down 
their  arms,  should  be  paid  and  tr.uisported  to  their  respec- 
tive countries.  He  solemnly  protested  that  he  would 
protect  and  maintain  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established,  in  all  her  rights,  privileses,  and  possessions ; 
he  signified  his  resolution  to  use  influence  with  the  parlia- 
ment for  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects, 
as  an  indulgence  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
iiittion.  He  said  his  principal  care  should  be  to  lieal  tlie 
wounds  of  the  late  distractions  ;  to  restore  trade  by  observ- 
ing the  act  of  navigation,  which  had  been  lately  so  much 
violated  m  favour  of  strangers ;  to  put  the  navy  in  a 
flourishing  condition:  and  to  take  every  step  that  might 
contribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  monarchy  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  He  concluded  with  professions  of 
resignation  to  the  divine  will,  declaring  that  all  who  should 
reject  his  ofl'ers  of  mercy  and  appear  in  arms  against  him, 
would  be  answerable  to  Almiglity  God  for  all  the  blood 
that  should  be  spilt,  and  all  the  miseries  in  which  these 
kingdoms  might  be  involved  by  their  desperate  and  un- 
reasonable opposition. 

§  XXIV.  While  this  declaration  operated  variously  on 
tlie  minds  of  the  people.  Colonel  Parker,  with  some  other 
officers,  enlisted  men  privately  for  the  service  of  James  in 
the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  in  the  bishopric  of 
Durliam  :  at  tlie  same  time,  Fountaine  and  Holman  were 
employed  in  raising  two  regiments  of  horse  at  London,  tliat 
they  might  join  their  master  immediately  after  his  landing. 
His  partisans  sent  Captain  Lloyd  with  an  express  to  Lord 
Melfort,  containing  a  detail  of  these  particulars,  with  an  as- 
surance that  they  had  brought  over  Rear-Admiral  Carter  to 
the  interest  of  his  majesty.  They  likewise  transmitted 
a  list  of  the  ships  that  composed  the  English  fleet,  and  ex- 
horted James  to  use  his  influence  with  the  French  king, 
that  the  Count  de  TourviUe  might  be  ordered  to  attack 
them  before  they  should  be  joined  by  the  Dutch  squadron. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  advice,  that  Louis  com- 
manded TourviUe  to  fiiU  upon  the  English  fleet,  even  with- 
out waiting  for  the  Toulon  squadron,  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  D'Etrees.  By  this  time  James  had  repaired  to 
La  Hogue,  and  was  ready  to  embark  with  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  a  body  of  F'rench  troops,  together  with  some 
English  and  Scotch  refugees,  and  the  regiments  which  had 
been  transported  from  Ireland  by  virtue  of  the  capitulation 
of  Limerick. 

§  XXV.  The  ministry  of  England  was  informed  of  all 
these  particulars,  partly  by  some  agents  of  James,  who 
betrayed  his  cause,  and  partly  by  Admiral  Carter,  who 
gave  the  queen  to  understand  he  had  been  tampered  with  ; 
and  was  instructed  to  amuse  the  Jacobites  with  a  negocia- 
tion.  King  William  no  sooner  arrived  in  Holland,  than 
he  hastened  the  naval  preparations  of  the  Dutch,  so  that 
their  fleet  was  ready  for  sea  sooner  than  was  expected  ; 
and  when  he  received  the  first  intimation  of  the  projected 
descent,  he  detached  General  Ptoletnache  with  three  of  the 
Enalish  regiments  from  Holland.  These,  reinforced  with 
other  troops  remaining  in  England,  were  ordered  to  encamp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth.  The  queen  issued 
a  proclamation,  commanding  all  papists  to  depart  from 
London  and  Westminster :  the  members  of  botli  Houses 
of  parliament  were  required  to  meet  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  May,  that  she  might  avail  herself  of  their  advice  in 
siicli  a  perilous  conjuncture.  Warrants  were  expedited 
for  apprehending  divers  disaffected  persons  ;  and  thev 
withdrawing  themselves  from  their  respective  places  of 
abode,  a  proclamation  was  published  for  discovering  and 
bringing  them  to  justice.  The  Earls  of  Scarsdale,  Litch- 
field, and  Newburgh  ;  the  Lords  Griflin,  Forbes,  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  Sir  Theophilus  Ojlethorp,  and  others  ;  found 
means  to  elude  tiie  search.  The  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and 
jNIarlboiough  were  sent  to  the  Tower;  Edward  Ridley, 
Knevitt,  Hastings,  and  Robert  Ferguson,  were  imprisoned 
in  Newgate.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  confined  to 
his  own  house :  the  Lords  Brudenel  ami  Fanshavv  were 
secured ;  the  Earls  of  Dnnmore,  Middleton,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Forrester,  were  discovered  in  a  quaker's  house, 


and  committed  to  prison,  with  several  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  trainbands  of  London  and  Westmuister 
were  armed  by  the  queen's  direction,  and  she  reviewed 
them  in  person  ;  Admiral  Russel  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea 
with  all  possible  expedition  ;  and  Carter,  with  a  squadron 
of  eighteen  sail,  continued  to  cruise  along  the  French 
coast  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

§  XXVL  On  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  Russel  sailed 
from  Rye  to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
squadrons  under  Delaval  and  Carter.  There  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  intimating  that  a 
report  having  been  sjiread  of  the  (jueen's  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  sea  officers,  her  majesty  had  ordered  him  t9 
declare  in  her  name,  that  she  reposed  the  most  enti^j!  con- 
fidence in  their  attachment;  and  believed  the  report  was 
raised  by  the  enemies  of  the  government.  The  flag  oflicers 
and  captains  forthwith  drew  up  a  very  loyal  and  dutiful 
address,  which  was  graciously  received  by  the  queen,  and 
published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  Russel,  being 
reinforced  by  the  Dutch  squadrons,  commanded  by  Alle- 
monde,  Callembergh,  and  Vandergoes,  set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  France  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  with  a  fleet 
of  ninetv-nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire- 
ships.  Next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
discovered  the  enemy,  under  the  Count  de  TourviUe,  and 
threw  out  the  signal  for  the  line  of  battle,  which  by  eight 
o'clock  was  formed  in  good  order,  the  Dutch  in  the  van, 
the  blue  division  in  the  tear,  and  the  red  in  the  centre. 
Tlie  French  fleet  did  not  exceed  sixty-three  ships  of  the 
line,  and,  as  they  were  to  windward,  TourviUe  might  have 
avoided  an  engagement :  but  he  had  received  a  positive 
order  to  fight,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Dutch  and 
English  squadrons  had  not  joined.  Louis,  indeed,  was 
apprized  of  their  junction  before  they  were  descried  by  his 
admiral,  to  whom  he  despatched  a  countermanding  order 
by  two  several  vessels  :  but  one  of  them  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  the  other  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  tlie 
engagement. 

§  XXVII.  TourviUe,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the  first 
mandate,  bore  down  along  side  of  Russel's  own  ship, 
which  he  engaged  at  a  very  small  distance.  He  fought 
with  great  fury  till  one  o'clock,  when  his  rigging  and  sails 
being  considerably  damaged,  his  ship,  the  Rising  Sun, 
which  carried  one  hundred  and  four  cannon,  was  towed 
out  of  the  line  in  great  disorder.  Nevertheless  the  engage- 
ment continued  till  three,  when  the  fleets  were  parted  by 
a  thick  fog.  ^\■hen  this  abated,  the  enemy  were  descried 
flying  to  the  northward ;  and  Russel  made  the  signal  for 
chasing.  Part  of  the  blue  squadron  came  up  with  tlie 
enemy  about  eight  in  the  evening,  and  engaged  them  half 
an  hour,  during  which  Admiral  Carter  was  mortally 
wounded.  Finding  himself  in  extremity,  he  exhorted  his 
captain  to  fight  as  long  as  the  ship  could  swim ;  and  ex- 
pired with  great  composure.  At  length  the  French  bore 
away  for  Conquest-Road,  having  lost  four  ships  in  this 
day's  action.  Next  day,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  tliey 
were  discovered  crowding  away  to  die  westward,  and  the 
combined  fleets  chased  with  all  the  sail  they  could  tarry, 
until  Russel's  fore-topmast  came  by  the  board.  Though 
he  was  retarded  by  this  accident,  the  fleet  still  continued 
the  pursuit,  and  anchored  near  Cape  La  Hogue.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  the  month,  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
part  of  the  French  fleet  was  perceived  near  the  Race  of 
Aldernev,  some  at  anchor,  and  some  driven  to  the  east- 
ward with  the  tide  of  flood.  Russel,  and  the  ships  nearest 
him,  immediately  slipped  their  cables  and  chased.  The 
Rising  Sun,  having  lost  her  masts,  ran  ashore  near  Cher- 
bourg, where  she  was  burnt  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  together 
with  tlie  Admirable,  another  first-rate,  and  the  Coiiquerant 
of  eiL'hty  guns.  Eighteen  otiier  ships  of  tiieir  fleet  ran  mto 
I.a  Hogue,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Sir  (ieorge 
Rooke,  who  destroyed  them,  and  a  great  number  of  trans- 
ports laden  with  ammunition,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
tire  from  the  enemy,  and  in  sight  of  the  Irish  camp.  Sir 
John  Ashby,  with  his  own  squadron  and  some  Dutch 
ships,  pursued  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet,  which  escaped 
through  the  Race  of  Aldernev,  by  such  a  dangerous  passage 
as  the  English  could  not  attempt,  without  exposing  their 
ships  to  the  most  imminent  liazjird.  This  was  a  very 
mortifying  defeat  to  the  French  king,  who  had  been  so 
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Ions  flattered  with  an  uiiiiitfrnipted  series  of  victories:  it 
reduced  James  to  the  lowest  clib  of  despondeticp,  as  it 
frustrated  the  whole  sclieme  of  his  embarkation,  and  over- 
wlielnied  liis  friends  in  Knj;land  with  !;rief  and  despair. 
Some  historians  alleire,  that  Uussel  did  not  iinprove  his 
victory  witli  all  advanta};es  that  mii;ht  have  been  obtained, 
before  the  enemy  recovered  of  their  consternation.  They 
say  his  aflection  to  the  service  was  in  a  cood  measure 
cooled  bv  ilie  disgrace  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Rlarl- 
borouL'h  :  that  he  hated  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whose 
channel  he  received  his  orders ;  and,  that  he  adhered  to 
the  letter  rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  But 
this  is  a  malicious  impuTation  ;  and  a  very  uni;ralefiil  re- 
turn for  his  manifold  services  to  the  nation.  He  acted  in 
this  whole  expedition  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  British 
admiral.  He  plied  from  the  Nore  to  the  Downs  with  a 
very  scanty  wind,  through  the  dangerous  sands,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  all  his  pilots  ;  and  by  this  bold  passage 
eft'ected  a  junction  of  the  different  squadrons,  which  other- 
wise the  French  would  have  attacked  singly,  and  perhaps 
defeated.  He  behaved  with  great  gallantry  during  the 
engagement ;  and  destroyed  about  fifteen  ot  the  enemy's 
capital  ships :  in  a  word,  he  obtained  such  a  decisive  vie- 
torv,  that  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  war  the  French 
would  not  hazard  another  battle  by  sea  with  the  English. 
§  XXX'IIl.  Hussel  having  ordered  Sir  John  Ashby, 
and  the  Dutch  admiral  Callemberg,  to  steer  towards 
Havre  de  (irace,  and  endeavour  to  destrov  the  remainder 
of  the  French  tieet,  sailed  back  to  St.  Helen's,  that  the 
damaged  ships  might  be  refitted,  and  the  fleet  furnished 
with  fresh  supplies  of  provision  and  ammunition  :  but  his 
principal  motive  was,  to  take  on  board  a  number  of  troops 
jirovioed  for  a  descent  upon  France,  which  had  been  pro- 
jected by  England  and  Holland,  with  a  view  to  alarm  and 
distract  the  enemy  in  their  own  dominions.  The  queen 
was  so  pleased  with  the  victory,  that  she  ordered  thirty 
tliousana  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  the  sailors.  Slie 
caused  medals  to  be  stnick  in  honour  of  the  action  ;  and 
the  bodies  of  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain  Hastings,  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  battle,  to  be  interred  with  great 
funeral  pomp.  In  the  latter  end  of  July,  seven  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  embarked  on 
boai'd  transports,  to  be  landed  at  St.  Maloes,  Brest,  or 
Rochefort ;  and  the  nation  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  this  expedition.  A  council  of  war,  consisting  of 
laml  and  sea  officers,  being  held  on  board  the  Breda,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  scheme  of  the  ministry,  the  members 
unanimously  agreed,  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  put  it  in  "execution.  Nevertheless,  the  admiral  having 
detached  Sir  John  Ashby  with  a  squadron,  to  intercept 
the  remains  of  the  Frencli  fleet,  in  their  passage  from  St. 
Maloes  to  Brest,  set  sail  for  La  Hogue  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  and  transports  :  but  in  a  few  days  the  vfind  shift- 
ing, he  was  obligea  to  return  to  St.  Helen's. 

^  XXIX.  The  queen  immediately  despatched  the  Mar- 
quis of  Caermarlhen,  tlie  Earls  of  Devonshire,  Dorset, 
Nottingham,  and -Rochester,  together  with  the  Lords  Sid- 
ney and  Comwallis,  to  consult  with  the  admiral,  who 
demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  making  an  efiectual 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  France  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  design  was  therefore  laid  aside ;  and  the  forces  were 
transported  to  Handers.  The  higher  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  had  been  raised  by  this  armament,  the  deeper  they 
felt  their  disappointment.  A  loud  clamour  was  raised 
ag;iinst  the  ministry,  as  the  authors  of  this  miscarriage. 
The  people  complained  that  they  were  plundered  and 
abused :  that  immense  sums  were  extorted  from  them  by 
the  most  grievous  impositions  :  that,  by  the  infamous  ex- 
pedient of  borrowing  upon  established  funds,  their  taxes 
were  perpetuated ;  that  their  burthens  would  daily  in- 
crease ;  tnat  their  treasure  was  either  squandered  away  in 
chimerical  projects,  or  expended  in  foreign  connexions, 
of  which  England  was  naturally  independent.  They  were 
the  more  excusable  for  exclaiming  in  this  manner,  as  their 
trade  had  suff'ered  grievously  by  tlie  French  privateers, 
which  swarmed  in  the  channel.  In  vain  the  merchants 
had  recourse  to  the  admiralty,  which  could  not  spare  par- 
ticular convoys,  while  large  fleets  were  required  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation.  The  French  king  having  nothing 
further  to  apprehend  from  the  English  armament,  with- 


drew his  troops  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  ;  and  James 
relumed  in  despair  to  St.  Germain's,  where  his  <picen  had 
been  in  his  absence  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  was  born 
in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

§  XXX.  Louis  had  taken  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of 
Mav.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  that  month  he  arrived  at 
his  camp  in  Flanders^  with  all  the  effeminate  pomp  of  an 
Asiatic  emperor,  attended  by  his  women  and  parasites, 
his  band  of  music,  his  dancers,  his  opera,  and  in  a  word, 
by  all  the  ministers  of  luxury  and  sensual  pleasure.  Hav- 
ing reviewed  his  army,  which  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  "thousand  men,  he  undertook  the 
siege  of  Namur,  which  he  invested  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sambre,  with  about  one  half  of  his  army,  while  the  otiier 
covered  the  siege  under  the  command  of  Luxembourg. 
Namur  is  situated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Meiise  and  the 
Sambre.  The  citadel  was  deemed  one  of  the  strongest 
forts  in  Flanders,  strengthened  with  a  new  work  contrived 
bv  the  famous  engineer  Coehorn,  who  now  defended  it 
ill  person.  The  Prince  de  Barbason  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  nine  thousand  men.  The  place  was 
well  supplied  ;  and  the  governor  knew  that  King  William 
would  make  strong  eflforts  for  its  relief;  so  that  the  be- 
sieged were  animated  with  many  concurring  considerations. 
Notwithstanding  these  advantases,  the  assailants  carried 
on  their  attacks  with  such  vigour,  that  in  seven  days  after 
the  trenches  were  opened  the  town  capitulated,  and  the 
gan-ison  retired  into  the  citadel.  King  William  being 
joined  bv  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  and  Liege,  advanced 
to  the  Mehaigne,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand 
effective  men,  and  encamped  within  cannon  shot  of  Lux- 
embourg's armv,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Tliat  general,  however,  had  taken  such  precautions,  that 
the  King  of  England  could  not  interrupt  the  siege,  nor 
attack  the  French  lines  without  great  disadvantage.  The 
besiegers,  encouraged  by  t'  e  presence  of  their  monarch, 
and  assisted  by  the  superior  abilities  of  Vauban  their 
enijineer,  repeated  their  attacks  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  the  fort  of  Coehorn  was  surrendered  after  a  very  ob- 
stinale  defence,  in  which  he  himself  had  been  dangerously 
wounded.  The  citadel  being  thus  left  exposed  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  enemy,  could  not  long  withstand  the  vio- 
lence of  their  operations.  The  two  covered  ways  were 
taken  bv  assault :  on  the  twentieth  of  jNIay  the  governor 
capitulated,  to  the  unspeakable  mortification  of  King 
William,  who  saw  himself  obliged  to  lie  inactive  at  the 
heaii  of  a  powerful  army,  and  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  loss 
of  the  most  important  fortress  in  the  Netherlands.  Louis 
having  taken  possession  of  the  place,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Versailles,  where  he  was  flattered  with  all  the  arts  of 
adulation  ;  while  William's  reputation  suffered  a  little 
from  his  miscarriage,  and  the  Prince  of  Barbason  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  treachery  or  misconduct. 

§  XXXI.  Luxembourg  having  placed  a  strong  garrison 
in  Namur,  detached  Boufflers  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
La  Bassiere :  and  with  the  rest  of  his  army  encamped  at 
Soignies.  The  King  of  England  sent  off"  detachments  to- 
wards Liege  and  Ghent ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  July 
posted  himself  at  Genap,  resolved  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  his  honour  by  attacking  the  enemy. 
Havi'ng  received  intelligence  that 'the  French  general  was 
in  motion,  and  intended  to  take  post  between  Steenkerke 
and  Enghien,  he  passed  the  river  Senne,  in  order  to  an- 
ticipate his  purpose:  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  diligence, 
Luxembourg  gained  bis  point :  and  William  encamped 
at  Lembeck,  within  six  miles  of  the  French  army.  Here 
he  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  and 
every  disposition  was  made  for  that  purpose.  The  heavy 
baggage  he  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Senne;  and  one  Millevoix,  a  delected  spy,  was  compelled 
by  menaces  to  mislead  Luxembourg  with  false  intelligence, 
importing  that  he  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  motions  of 
the  allies"  who  intended  the  next  dav  to  make  a  general 
forage.  On  the  tn  entv-fourth  day  of  July  the  army  began 
to  inove  from  the  left,  in  two  columns,  as  the  ground  would 
not  admit  of  their  marching  in  an  extended  front.  The 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg  beuan  the  attack  on  the  right  of  tne 
enemv,  at  the  head  of  ten  battalions  of  F.nglish,  Danish, 
and  Dutch  infantry  ;  he  was  supported  by  a  consideiable 
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body  of  British  horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Mackay.  Though  tlie  ground  was  intersected  by 
hedges,  ditches,  and  narrow  defiles,  the  prince  niarclied 
with  such  diligence,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  begin  the 
battle  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  charj;ed  the 
French  with  such  nnpetuosity  that  they  were  driven  from 
their  posts,  and  their  whole  camp  became  a  scene  of  tumult 
and  confusion.  Luxemboun;,  trustini;  to  the  intelligence 
he  had  received,  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  ;  and  it 
required  the  full  exertions  of  his  superior  talents,  to  remedy 
the  consequences  of  his  neglect.  He  forthwith  forgot  a 
severe  indisposition  under  which  he  then  laboured  ;  he 
rallied  his  broken  battalions  :  he  drew  up  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle,  and  led  them  to  the  charge  in  person.  Tlie 
Duke  de  Chartres,  who  was  then  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  age,  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  \'endonie,  the  Prince 
of  Coiiti,  and  a  great  number  of  volunteers  of  the  first  qua- 
lity, put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  household  troops, 
and  tfU  with  great  fury  upon  tlie  English,  who  were  very 
ill  supported  by  Count  Solmes,  the  officer  who  command- 
ed the  centre  of  the  allies.  The  Prince  of  W'lrtemberg 
liad  taken  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  actually  pene- 
trated into  their  lines  ;  but  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  sent  an  aide-du-camp 
twice,  to  demand  succours  from  Solmes,  who  derided  his 
distress,  saying,  '•  Let  us  see  what  sport  these  English  bull- 
dogs will  make."  At  length  when  the  king  sent  an  express 
order,  commanding  hira  to  sustain  the  left  wing,  he  made 
a  motion  willi  his  horse,  which  could  not  act,  while  his  in- 
fantry kept  their  ground  ;  and  the  British  troops,  with  a 
few  jDutch  and  Danes,  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  en- 
gagement. They  fought  with  surprising  courage  and  per- 
severance against  dreadful  odds  ;  and  the  event  of  the 
battle  continued  doubtful,  until  Boufflers  joined  the  French 
army  with  a  great  body  of  dragoons.  The  allies  could 
not  sustain  the  additional  weight  of  this  reinforcement,  be- 
fore which  they  gave  way,  though  the  retreat  was  made  in 
tolerable  order ;  and  the  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to 
prosecute  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  In  this  action 
the  confederates  lost  the  Earl  of  Angus,  General  Mackay, 
Sir  John  Lanier,  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  and  many  other 
gallant  officers,  together  with  about  three  thousand  men 
left  dead  on  the  spot,  the  same  number  wounded  or  taken, 
a  great  many  colours  and  standards,  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon. 

§  XXXII.  The  French,  however,  reaped  no  solid  ad- 
vantage from  this  victory,  which  cost  them  about  three 
thousand  men,  including  the  Prince  of  Turenne,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bellefond,  TiUadet,  and  Fernacon,  with  many 
officers  of  distinction:  as  for  Millevoix  the  spy,  he  was 
hanged  on  a  tree,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  allied  army. 
King  William  retired  unmolested  to  his  own  camp  ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  overthrows,  continued  a  respectable 
enemy,  by  dint  of  invincible  fortitude,  and  a  genius  fruitful 
in  resources.  That  he  was  formidable  to  the  French  nation, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  ill  success,  appears  from  divers 
undeniable  testimonies,  and  from  none  more  than  from  the 
extravagance  of  joy  expressed  by  the  people  of  France,  on 
occasion  of  this  unimportant  victory.  When  the  princes 
who  served  in  the  battle  returned  to  Paris,  the  roads 
throush  which  they  passed  were  almost  blocked  up  with 
multitudes;  and  the  whole  air  resounded  with  acclamation. 
All  the  ornaments  of  the  fashion  peculiar  to  both  sexes 
adopted  the  name  of  Steenkerke:  every  individual  who 
had  been  personally  engaged  in  the  action  was  revered  as 
a  being  of  a  superior  species ;  and  the  transports  of  the 
women  rose  almost  to  a  degree  of  frenzy. 

§  XXXIII.  The  French  ministry  did  not  entirelv  de- 
pend upon  the  fortune  of  the  war  for  the  execution  of  their 
revenge  against  King  William.  They  likewise  employed 
a.ssassins  to  deprive  him  of  life,  in  the  most  treacherous 
manner.  When  Louvois  died,  his  son,  the  Marquis  de 
Barbesieux,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  office  of  secretary, 
found,  among  his  papers,  the  draft  of  a  scheme  for  this 
purpose,  and  immediately  revived  the  design,  by  means  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Grandval,  a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the 
service.  He  and  Colonel  Parker  engaged  one  Dumont, 
who  undertook  to  assassinate  Kine\\iUiain.  JIadame  de 
Maintenon,  and  Paparel,  paymaster  to  the  French  army, 
were  privy  to  the  scheme,  which  they  encouraged  :  the 


conspirators  are  said  to  have  obtained  an  audience  of  Kine 
James,  who  approved  of  their  undertaking,  and  assured 
them  of  his  protection  ;  but  that  unfortunate  monarch  was 
unjustly  charged  with  the  guilt  of  countenancing  the  in- 
tended murder,  as  they  communicated  nothing  to  him  but 
an  attemjit  to  seize  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Dumont  actually  enlisted  in  the  confederate  army,  that  lie 
might  have  the  better  opportunity  to  shoot  the  King  of 
England  when  he  should  ride  out  to  visit  the  lines,  while 
Grandval  and  Parker  repaired  to  the  French  camp,  with 
orders  to  Luxembourg,  to  furnish  them  with  a  party  of 
horse  for  the  rescue  of  Dumont,  after  the  blow  should  be 
struck.  Whether  this  man's  heart  failed  him,  or  he  could 
not  find  the  opportunity  he  desired,  after  having  resided 
some  weeks  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  he  retired  to  Han- 
over ;  but  still  corresponaed  with  Grandval  and  Barbesieux. 
This  last  admitted  one  Leefdale,  a  Dutch  baron,  into  the 
secret,  and  likewise  imparted  it  to  Monsieur  Chanlas, 
quarter-master-'eneral  of  the  French  army,  who  animated 
Grandval  and  Leefdale  with  the  promise  of  a  considerable 
reward,  and  promised  to  co-operate  with  Parker  for  bring- 
ing off  Dumont,  for  this  assassin  still  persisted  in  his  un- 
dertaking. Leefdale  had  been  sent  from  Holland,  on 
purpose  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy,  in  con- 
sequence of  advice  given  by  the  British  envoy  at  Hanover, 
where  Dumont  had  dropped  some  hints  that  alarmed  his 
suspicion.  The  Dutchman  not  only  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators,  but  likewise  m- 
veigled  Grandval  to  Eyndhoveii,  where  he  was  apprehend- 
ed. Understanding  that  Dumont  had  already  discovered 
the  design  to  the  Duke  of  Zell,  and  that  he  himself  had 
been  betrayed  by  Leefdale,  he  freely  confessed  all  the  par- 
ticulars without  enduring  the  torture;  and,  being  found 
guiltv  by  a  court-martial,  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

§  XXXIV.  About  this  period  the  Duke  of  Leinster  ar- 
rived at  Ostend,  with  the  troops  which  had  been  embarked 
at  St.  Helen's.  He  was  furnished  with  cannon  sent  down 
the  Meuse  from  Maeslricht;  and  reinforced  by  a  large 
detachment  from  the  king's  camp  at  Gramont,  under  the 
command  of  General  Ptolemache.  He  took  possession  of 
Fumes,  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  M. 
D'Auverquerque,  and  a  disposition  was  made  for  investing 
Dunkirk  ;  but,  on  further  deliberation,  ttie  enterprise  was 
thought  very  dangerous,  and  therefore  laid  aside.  Fumes 
and  Dixmuyde,  lately  reduced  by  Brigadier  Ramsay, 
were  strengthened  with  new  works,  and  secured  by  strong 
garrisons.  The  cannon  were  sent  back,  and  the  troops, 
returned  to  Ostend,  re-embarked  for  England.  This  fruit- 
less expedition,  added  to  the  inglorious  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, increased  the  lU-humourof  the  British  nation.  They 
taxed  William  with  having  lain  inactive  at  Gramont  with 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  Luxembourg 
was  posted  at  Courlray  with  half  that  number.  Tliey  said, 
if  he  had  found  the  French  lines  too  strong  to  be  forced, 
he  might  have  passed  the  Scheldt  higher  up,  and  not  only 
laid  the  enemy's  conquests  under  contribution,  but  even 
marched  into  the  bowels  of  France :  and  they  complained 
that  Fumes  and  Dixmuyde  were  not  worth  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  their  garrisons.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  dav  of  September,  King  William  left  the  army  under 
the  command  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  repaired  to 
his  liouse  at  Loo  :  in  two  days  after  his  departure  the  camp 
at  Gramont  was  broke  up;  the  infantiv  marched  to  Mari- 
enkerke,  and  the  horse  to  Caure.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
of  October,  the  king  receiving  intelligence  that  Boufflers 
had  invested  Charleroy,  and  Luxembourg  taken  post  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Conde,  ordered  the  troops  to  be  in- 
stantly re-assembled  between  the  village  of  Ixells  and 
Halle,  with  design  to  raise  the  siege,  and  repaired  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  the  proper 
measures  were  concerted.  He  thea  returned  to  Holland, 
leaving  the  command  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
forthwith  besran  his  march  for  Charleroy.  At  his  approach 
Boufflers  abandoned  the  siese,  and  moved  towards  Philip- 
ville.  The  elector  having  reinforced  the  place  and  thrown 
supplies  into  Aetli,  distributed  his  forces  into  winter- 
quarters.  Then  Luxembourg,  who  had  cantoned  his  array 
between  Conde,  Leuze,  and  Tournay,  returned  to  Paris, 
leavinij  Boufflers  to  command  in  his  absence. 

§  XXX\'.  The  allies  had  btcn  unsuccessful  in  Flanders, 
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and  ihey  were  not  fortunate  in  Germany.  The  Landerave 
of  Hesse  C'assel  undertook  tlie  sieu'e  of  Klieremburt;, 
which,  however,  he  was  obiified  to  abandon.  'J'he  liuka 
de  Lories,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  on  the 
Rlmie,  surprised,  defeated,  and  took  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
tendierf.',  who  had  posted  liimself  witli  four  thousand 
horse  near  Kidehslieim,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
Count  Tallard  having  invested  Rlnnefeld,  the  landgrave 
inarched  to  its  relief  with  such  expedition,  that  the  French 
were  obliged  to  desist,  and  retreat  with  considerable  da- 
mage. The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  engaged  to  bring  an 
annv  into  the  field  ;  but  he  complained  that  the  emperor 
left  the  burden  of  the  war  with  F'rance  upon  the  princes, 
and  converted  his  chief  power  and  attention  to  the  cam- 
paign in  Hungary.  A  jealousy  and  misunderstanding 
ensued  :  Schoennig,  the  Saxon  general,  in  his  way  to  the 
hot-baths  at  Dablitz  in  Bohemia,  was  seized  by  the  empe- 
ror's order  on  suspicion  of  having  maintained  a  private 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  very  warm  expostu- 
lations on  this  suliject  passed  between  tlie  courts  of  Vieima 
and  Dresden.  Schoening  was  detained  two  years  in 
custody ;  and  at  length  released,  on  condition  that  he 
should  never  be  employed  again  in  the  empire.  The  war 
in  Hungary  produced  no  event  of  importance.  The  mi- 
nistrv  of  the  Oltoman  Porte  was  distracted  by  factions, 
and  the  seraglio  threatened  with  lumidts.  The  people  were 
tired  of  maintaining  an  unsuccessful  war:  the  visir  was 
deposed  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  garrison 
of  Great  Waradin,  which  had  been  blocked  up  by  the 
imperialists  dinrnig  the  whole  winter,  surrendered  on 
capitulation.  Lord  Paget,  the  English  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  powers  to  mediate 
a  peace :  but  the  terms  offered  by  the  emperor  were  re- 
jected at  the  Porte  :  the  Turkish  army  lay  upon  the  de- 
fensive, atid  the  season  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  negociation. 
§  XXW'L  The  prospect  of  affairs  in  Piedmont  was 
favourable  for  the  allies  ;  but  the  court  of  France  had 
brought  the  Pope  to  an  accommodation,  and  began  to 
tamper  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  M.  Chanlais  was  sent 
to  Turin,  with  advantageous  proposals,  which,  however, 
the  duke  would  not  accept,  because  he  thought  himself 
entitled  to  better  terms,  considering  that  the  allied  armv  in 
Piedmont  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  effective  men,  while 
Catinat's  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  defend  his  conquests 
in  that  country.  In  the  month  of  July  the  duke  marched 
into  Dauphine,  where  he  plundered  a  number  of  villages, 
and  reduced  the  fortress  of  Guillestre  ;  then  passing  the 
river  Darance,  he  invested  Ambrnn,  which,  after  a  siege  of 
nine  days,  surrendered  on  capitulation  :  he  afterwards  laid 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  under  contribution.  Here 
Duke  Schomberg,  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
English  pay,  published  a  declaration,  in  the  name  of  King 
William,  inviting  the  people  to  join  his  .standard,  assuring 
them  that  his  master  had  no  other  design  in  ordering  his 
troops  to  invade  France,  but  that  of  restoring  the  noblesse 
to  their  ancient  splendour,  their  parliaments  to  their  former 
authority,  and  the  people  to  their  just  privileges.  He  even 
offered  liis  protection  to  the  clergy,  and  promised  to  use 
his  endeavours  for  reviving  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  King  of  Engl-nnd.  These  offers, 
however,  produced  little  effect;  and  the  Germans  ravaged 
the  whole  country,  in  revenge  for  the  cruelties  which  the 
French  had  committed  m  the  palatinate.  The  allied  army 
advanced  from  Anibrun  to  Gap,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pro- 
vence, and  this  place  submitted  without  opposition.  The 
inhabitants  of  Grenoble,  the  capital  of  Dauphine,  and  even 
of  Lyons,  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation  ;  and  a 
fairer  opportunity  of  humbling  F>ance  could  never  occur, 
as  that  part  of  the  kinjjdom  had  been  left  almost  quite  de- 
fenceless; but  this  was  fatally  neglected,  either  from  the 
spir.t  of  dissension  which  began  to  prevail  in  the  allied 
army,  or  from  the  indisposition  of  the  Duke  of  Savov, 
who  was  siezed  with  the  small-pox  in  the  midst  of  this  ex- 
pedition ;  or,  lastly,  from  his  want  of  sincerity,  which 
was  shrewdly  suspected.  lie  is  said  to  have  maintained 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Versailles,  in 

i  At  this  period  Queen  Mary,  imttersl^indine  tlint  tlie  prolestant  VaiiHois 
were  desiitule  of  ministers  to  yrcrtcli  ••!  tench  the  EOspel,  eslHblisheil  a 
fuiitl  (rom  her  own  privy-purse,  to  maintain  ten  preacliers,  and  as  many 
SClioolmasters.  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont. 

h  in  the  beginning  of  September  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in 


complaisance  to  which  he  retarded  tlie  operations  of  the 
confederates.  Certain  it  is,  he  evacuated  all  his  conquests, 
and  about  the  middle  of  September  ipiittcd  the  Frendi 
territories,  after  having  pillaged  and  laid  waste  the  country 
through  which  he  had  penetrated.'  In  Catalonia  the 
I'rench  attempted  nothing  of  importance  during  this 
campaign,  and  the  Spaniards  were  wholly  inactive  m  that 
province. 

^  XXXVII.  The  prolestaiit  interest  in  Germany  ac- 
quired an  accession  of  strength,  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth 
electorate  in  favour  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Hanover. 
He  had,  by  this  time,  renounced  all  his  connexions  with 
France,  and  engaged  to  enter  heartily  into  tlie  interest  of 
the  allies,  in  consideration  of  obtaining  the  electoral  dig- 
nity. King  William  exerted  himself  so  vigorously  in  his 
behalf  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  the  emperor  agreed  to 
the  proposal  in  case  the  consent  of  the  other  electors  could 
be  procured.  This  assent,  however,  was  extorted  by  the 
importunities  of  the  King  of  England,  whom  he  durst  not 
disoblige.  Leopold  was  blindly  bigoted  to  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  consequently  averse  to  a  new  creation  that 
would  weaken  the  catholic  interest  in  the  electoral  college. 
He,  therefore,  employed  his  emissaries  to  thwart  the  duke's 
measures.  Some  protestant  princes  opposed  him  from 
motives  of  jealousy,  and  the  French  king  used  all  his 
artifice  and  influence,  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  When  the  duke  had  surmounted  all 
this  opposition,  so  far  as  to  gain  over  a  majority  of  the 
electors,  new  objections  were  started.  The  emperor  sug- 
gested ttiat  another  popish  electorate  should  be  created  to 
balance  the  advantage  which  the  Lutherans  would  reap 
from  that  of  Hanover :  and  he  proposed  that  Austria 
should  be  raised  to  the  same  dignity  :  but  violent  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  this  expedient,  which  would  have  vested 
the  emperor  with  a  double  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 
At  length, after  a  tedious  negociation,  the  Duke  of  Hanover, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  was  honoured  with 
the  investiture,  as  Elector  of  Brunswick  ;  created  Great 
Marshal  of  the  empire,  and  did  homage  to  the  emperor ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  not  yet  admitted  into  the  college,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  able  to  procure  the  unanimous  con 
sent  of  all  the  electors.'' 


)  T.  False  information  against  the  Earl  of  Marlboroiigli,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  others.  ^  It.  Sources  of  national  discontent,  i  III.  Dis- 
sension between  the  queen  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  5  IV. 
■Jhe  House  of  Lords  vindicate  their  privileses  in  behalf  of  Iheir  im- 
prisonetl  members.  4  V.  '1  he  Commons  present  addiesses  to  the  kinff 
and  queen.  §  Vf.  They  acquit  Admiral  llussel.aii.l  resolve  to  advise 
his  majesty.  §  VII.  They  comply  nilh  all  the  demands  ot  the  ministrv. 
6  VIII.  The  Lords  present  an  address  of  advice  to  ihe  kinj.  «  I.X. 
Dispute  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  concernins  Arlmiral  Ilussel. 
i  X.  The  Commons  address  the  kin'r.  They  eslahlish  the  land-tax 
and  other  impositions,  i  XI.  Burnet's  pastoral  letter  burned  by  the 
lianirman.  4  XII.  I'rocecdiuBS  of  tlie  lower  House  asainsl  the  practice 
of  tidnappins  men  for  the  service.  «  XIII.  The  two  Houses  address  Ihe 
kincon  the  grievances  of  Ireland  ^XIV.  An  account  of  the  place- 
bill,  and  that  for  triennial  parliaments.  «  XV.  The  Co.r 
his  majesty  that  he  would  dissolve  tlie  East  India 
1  rial  of  Lord  Mahun  fur  murder.  Alterations  in  th 
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Catalonia.  §  XXIV.  Naval  affairs,  i  XXV.  A  fleet  of  merchant 
ships,  under  convoy  of  Sir  George  Rooke.  attacked,  and  partly  de- 
stroyed hythe  French  squa.lrons.  5  XXVI."  Wheeler's  expedition  lothe 
West  Indies.  JX.WII.  Benbow  bombards  St.  Ma1r.»s.  5XXVIII. 
The  French  kinR  has  recourse  to  the  median™  nf  rinvi  ,ib,  !  XXIX. 
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D.XX.XII.  Both  Houses  inquire  into  then 
The  Commons  grant  a  vast  sum  for  the 
«  XX.Xl  V.  I  he  king  rejerts  the  bill  agaii 
inns  in  parliament;  and  the  lower  Hon' 
«  XX.W.  Kslahlishmenlof  theBankof  F, 
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raliz,,li..ii  dropped.  5  XX.WIt  1.  Sir  Fr..ncis  Wheeler  p.  t  i,li,-s  in  astorm. 
4  XXX  I. \.  llieFnnlisli  alleinpt  to  make  a  descent  in  <;auiaret;bav.  but 
are  repulsed  with  h.^s  1  XL.  They  bombard  Dieppe.  Havre  oe-Grace, 
Dunkirk,  and  I  al.ii».  !  X  1,1 .  Admiral  Russet  sails  for  the  Medileira- 
neau,  relieves  Barcelona,  and  winters  at  Cadiz.    ^  XLIt.  Campaign  in 

London,  and  many  other  parts  of  England.as  well  as  in  France,  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  Violent  agitations  of  the  same  kind  had  ha|;pened 
about  two  monlhs  liefore  in  Sicily  and  Malta:  and  the  town  ot  Port- 
Royal,  in  .!amai(  
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D  if'j"  ^^'  While  King  William  seemed  wholly 
■  ' "  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  tlie  continent, 
England  w'as  distracted  by  domestic  dissension,  and  over- 
snread  with  vice,  corruption,  and  profaneness.  Over  and 
above  the  Jacobites,  tliere  was  a  set  of  malcontents,  whose 
number  daily  increased.  Tiiey  not  only  murmured  at  tlie 
g;rtevances  of  the  nation,  but  composed  and  published 
elaborate  dissertations  upon  the  same  subject.  These 
made  such  impressions  upon  the  people,  already  irritated 
by  heavy  burthens,  distressed  in  their  trade,  and  disap- 
pointed in  their  sanguine  expectations,  that  the  queen 
thought  it  necessary  to  check  llie  progress  of  those  writers, 
by  issuing  out  a  proclamation,  ottering  a  reward  to  sucli  as 
would  discover  seditious  libellers.  The  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  inform- 
ation of  one  llobert  Young,  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  who 
had  forged  that  nobleman's  hand-writing,  and  contrived 
the  scheme  of  an  association  in  favour  of  King  James,  to 
which  he  affixed  tlie  names  of  the  Earls  of  Marlborough 
and  Salisbury,  Sprat,  Bisiiop  of  Rochester,  the  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  and  Sir  Basil  Firebrace.  One  of  his  emissiaries  bad 
found  means  to  conceal  this  paper  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
bishop's  house,  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  it  was  found 
by  the  king's  messengers,  who  secured  the  prelate  in  con- 
sequence of  Young's  information.  But  he  vindicated  him- 
self to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  council ;  and  the  for- 
gery of  the  informer  was  detected  by  the  confession  of  his 
accomplice.  The  bishop  obtained  his  release  immediately, 
and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  admitted  to  bail  in  tlie 
court  of  king's  bench. 

§  IL  So  many  persons  of  character  and  distinction  had 
been  imprisoned  cluring  this  reign,  upon  the  slightest  sus- 
picion, that  tlie  discontented  part  of  the  nation  had  some 
reason  to  insinuate,  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant 
for  another.  They  affirmed,  that  the  habeas-corpus  act 
was  either  insufficient  to  protect  the  subject  from  fdse 
imprisonment,  or  had  been  sliamefully  misused.  They 
expatiated  upon  the  loss  of  ships,  which  had  lately  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  the  consumption  of  seamen ;  the 
neglect  of  the  fisheries ;  the  interruption  of  commerce,  in 
which  the  nation  was  supplanted  by  her  allies,  as  well  as 
invaded  by  her  enemies ;  the  low  "ebb  of  the  kingdom's 
treasure,  exhausted  in  hiring  foreign  bottoms,  and  pay- 
ing foreign  troops  to  fight  foreign  quarrels ;  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  their  countrymen, 
whose  blood  had  been  lavishly  spilt  in  support  of  con- 
nexions with  which  they  ought  to  have  had  no  concern. 
They  demonstrated  the  mischiefs  that  necessarily  arose  fiom 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  nation.  They  observed  that  the 
government  could  not  bo  duly  established,  until  a  solemn 
declaration  should  confirm  the  legality  of  that  tenure  by 
which  their  majesties  possessed  the  throne;  that  the  struc- 
ture of  parliaments  was  deficient  in  point  of  soliditv,  as 
they  existed  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  which 
would  use  them  no  longer  tlian  they  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary in  raising  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  government. 
They  exclaimed  against  the  practice  of  quartering  soldiers 
in  private  houses,  contrary  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land, 
the  petition  of  rights,  and  the  subsequent  act  on  that  sub- 
ject passed  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles.  They 
enumerated  among  their  grievances  the  violation  of  pro- 
perty, by  pressing  transport  ships  into  the  service  without 
settling  any  fund  of  payment  for  the  owners  :  the  con- 
dition of  the  militia,  which  was  equally  burthensome  and 
useless ;  the  flagrant  partiality  in  favour  of  allies,  who 
carried  on  an  open  commerce  with  France,  and  supplied 
the  enemy  with  necessaries,  while  the  English  Uihoured 
under  the  severest  prohibitions,  and  were  in  effect  the 
dupes  of  those  very  powers  whom  they  protected  They 
dwelt  upon  the  ministry's  want  of  conduct,  foresight,  and 
intelligence,  and  inveighed  against  their  ignorance,  inso- 
lence, and  neglect,  which  were  as  pernicious  to  the  nation 
as  if  they  had  formed  a  design  of  reducing;  it  to  the  lowest 
ebb  of  disgrace  and  destruction.    By  this  time,  indeed. 


public  virtue  was  become  the  object  of  ridicule,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  was  overspread  with  immorality  and  cor- 
ruption ;  towards  the  increase  of  which,  many  concurring 
circumstances  happened  to  contribute.  The  people  were 
divided  into  three  parties,  namely,  the  Williamites,  the 
Jacobites,  and  the  tiiscontented  revolutioners ;  these  fac- 
tions took  all  opportunities  to  thwart,  to  expose,  and  to 
ridicule  the  measures  and  principles  of  each  other :  so  that 
patriotism  was  laughed  out  of  doors,  as  an  hypocritical 
pretence.  Tins  contention  established  a  belief  that  every 
man  consulted  his  own  private  interest  at  the  expense  of 
the  public ;  a  belief  that  soon  grew  into  a  maxim  almost 
universally  adopted.  The  practice  of  bribing  a  majority 
in  parliament  had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  morals 
of  all  ranks  of  people,  from  the  candidate  to  the  lowest 
borough-elector.  Ihe  expedient  of  establishing  funds  of 
credit  for  raising  supplies  to  defrav  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment threw  large  premiums  and  sums  of  money  into 
the  hands  of  low,  sordid  usurers,  brokers,  and  jobbers, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Monied- 
Interest.  Intoxicated  by  this  flow  of  wealth,  they  aft'ected 
to  rival  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  their  superiors ; 
but  being  destitute  of  sentiment  and  taste,  to  conduct 
them  in  tlieir  new  career,  they  ran  into  the  most  absurd 
and  illiberal  extravagances.  They  laid  aside  all  decorum  ; 
became  lewd,  insolent,  intemperate,  and  riotous.  Their 
example  was  caught  by  the  vulgar.  All  principle,  and 
even  decency,  was  gradually  banished  ;  talent  lay  uncul- 
tivated, and  the  land  was  deluged  with  a  tide  of  ignorance 
and  profligacy. 

§  in.  King  William  having  ascertained  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army,  and  concerted  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  with  the  States-general,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  allies,  set  sail  for  England  on  Ihe  fifteenth  day 
of  October :  on  the  eighteenth  landed  at  Y'arinouth,  was 
met  by  the  queen  at  Newhall,  and  passed  through  the  city 
of  London  to  Kensington,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace.  He  received  a  congratulatory  address  from  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  witli  whom  he  dined  in  public 
by  invitation.  A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  for 
tlie  victory  obtained  at  sea.  The  lutestring  company  was 
established  by  patent,  and  the  parliament  met  on  the 
fourth  day  of  November.  The  House  of  Lords  was  deeply 
infected  with  discontent,  which  in  some  measure  proceeded 
from  the  dissension  between  the  queen  and  her  sister  the 
Princess  of  Denmark,  which  last  went  under  every  morti- 
fication that  the  court  could  inflict.  Her  guards  were 
taken  away  ;  all  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  her  rank 
by  the  magistrates  of  Bath,  where  she  sometimes  resided, 
and  even  by  the  ministers  of  the  church  where  she  attended 
at  divine  service,  were  discontinued,  by  the  express  order 
of  his  majesty.  Her  cause  was  naturally  espoused  by 
those  noblemen  who  had  adhered  to  her  in  her  former 
contest  with  the  king,  about  an  independent  settlement ; 
and  these  were  now  reinforced  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  united  by  a  double  tie;  for  they 
resented  the  disgrace  and  confinement  of  that  lord,  and 
thought  it  their  duty  to  support  the  Princess  Anne  under 
a  persecution  incurred  by  an  attachment  to  his  countess. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  lived  in  friendship  with  Marl- 
borough, and  thought  he  had  been  ungratefully  treated  by 
the  king:  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  befriended  him,  from 
opposition  to  the  ministry  ;  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  for  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  talents,  and  acquire  that  con- 
sideration which  he  thought  due  to  his  merit.  Devonshire, 
Montague,  and  Bradford,  joined  in  the  same  cause  from 
principle :  the  same  pretence  was  used  by  the  EaHs  of 
Stamford,  Monmouth,  Warrington,  and  other  whigs, 
though  in  effect  they  were  actuated  by  jealousy  and  re- 
sentment against  those  by  whom  they  had  been  supplanted. 
As  for  the  Jacobites,  they  gladly  contributed  their  assist- 
ance to  promote  any  scheme  that  had  a  tendency  to  era- 
broil  the  administration. 

§  IV.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  thanked 
them  for  their  last  supplies,  congratulated  them  upon  the 
victory  obtained  at  sea,  condoled  them  upon  Ine  bad 
success  of  the  campaign  by  land,  magnified  the  power  of 
France,  represented  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  great 
force  to  oppose  it,  and  demanded  subsidies  equal  to  the 
occasion.     He  expressed  his  reluctance  to  load  them  with 
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additional  liurthcns,  wliicli,  lio  said,  could  not  Iw  avoided, 
without  cxposini;  lus  kiiiL'doin  to  iuc'vitabli:  diislruction. 
He  desiifd  lliuir  advice  towards  U-ssuMiuf;  the  inconveni- 
ence of  pxportuig  money  for  the  payment  of  the  forces. 
He  intMualcd  a  desisin  of  making  a  descent  upon  France; 
declared  he  had  no  aim  but  to  make  his  subjects  a  happy 
people;  and  that  he  would  again  cheerfully  expose  his  life 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The  Lords,  after  an  ad- 
journment of  tliree  days,  began  with  great  warmth  to  assert 
their  privileges,  which  they  conceived  had  been  violated 
in  the  cases  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  the  other 
noblemen,  who  had  been  apprehended,  committed  to 
prison,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  bad  by  the  court  of 
King's  bench.  These  circumstances  being  fully  discussed 
in  a  violent  debate,  the  House  ordered  Lord  Lucas,  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  to  produce  the  warrants  of  commit- 
ment, and  the  clerk  of  the  king's  bench  to  deliver  the 
affidavit  of  Aaron  Smith,  the  court  .solicitor,  upon  which 
the  lords  had  been  remanded  to  prison.  At  the  same 
time  the  whole  affair  was  referred  to  a  committee,  em- 
powered to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records.  The 
judges  were  ordered  to  attend  :  Aaron  Smith  was  examin- 
ed, touching  the  evidence  against  the  committed  lords. 
The  committee  reported  their  general  resohUioii,  which 
produced  a  vehement  dispute.  The  opinion  of  the  judges 
was  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties  :  tlie  debate  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved, and  declared,  as  the  sense  of  that  assembly,  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  judges  and  gaol-delivery  to  discharge  the  prisoner  on 
bail,  if  committed  for  high  treason,  unless  it  be  made 
appear,  upon  oatli,  that  there  are  two  witnesses  against  the 
said  prisoner,  who  cannot  be  produced  in  that  term,  session, 
or  general  gaol-delivery.  They  likewise  resolved  it  nas 
the  intention  of  the  said  statute,  that  in  case  there  should 
be  more  than  one  prisoner  to  be  bailed  or  remanded,  there 
must  be  oath  made  that  there  are  two  witnesses  against 
each  prisoner,  othei^wise  he  cannot  be  remanded  to  prison. 
These  resolutions  were  entered  m  the  books,  as  standing 
directions  to  all  future  judges,  yet  not  without  great  oppo- 
sition from  the  court-members.  The  next  debate  turned 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  imprisoned  lords  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  contest  became  so  warm,  that  the  court- 
iws  began  to  be  afraid,  and  proposed  an  expedient,  wliich 
was  put  in  practice.  The  House  adjourned  to  tlie  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  and  at  its  next  meeting  was  given 
to  understand,  that  the  king  had  discharged  the  imprisoned 
noblemen.  After  another  warm  debate,  a  formal  entry 
was  made  in  the  journals,  importinj:.  That  the  House 
being  informed  of  his  majesty's  havin;;  given  directions  for 
discharging  the  lords  under  bail  in  the  king's  bench,  the 
debate  about  that  matter  ceased.  The  resentment  of  the 
Peers  being  thus  allayed,  they  proceeded  to  take  his 
majesty's  speech  into  consideration. 

5  v.  The  Commons  having  voted  an  address  of  thanks, 
and  another  praying  that  his  majesty's  foreisn  alliances 
should  be  laid  before  them,  determined  on  a  bill  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  high  treason.  They  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Admiral  Rnssel,  his  ofhcers,  and  seamen,  for 
the  victory  they  had  obtained,  and  then  proceeded  to  an 
inquiry,  why  that  victory  had  not  been  pursued ;  why  the 
descent  had  not  been  made ;  and  why  the  trade  had  not 
been  better  protected  from  the  enemy's  cruisers.  The 
admiral  havinsr  justified  his  own  conduct,  they  commanded 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  produce  copies  of  all  the 
letters  and  orders  which  had  been  sent  to  the  admiral ; 
they  ordered  Russel  to  lay  before  them  his  answers,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  transports,  victuallers,  and  office 
of  ordnance  to  deliver  in  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 
Then  they  presented  addresses  to  the  king  and  queen, 
acknowledging  the  favour  of  God  in  restoring  him  to  his 
people;  congratulating  him  upon  his  deliverance  from  the 
snares  of  his  open  and  secret  enemies ;  and  assuring  him 
they  would,  according  to  his  majesty's  desire  in  his  most 
gracious  speech,  be  always  ready  to  advise  and  assist  him 
in  the  support  of  his  government.  The  queen  was  thanked 
for  her  gracious  and  prudent  administration  during  his 
majesty's  absence ;  they  congratulated  her  on  their  signal 
deliverance  from  a  bold  and  cruel  design  formed  for  their 
destruction,  as  well  as  on  the  glorious  victory  which  her 


Heet  had  gained;  and  they  assured  her  that  the  grateful 
sense  they  had  of  their  happiness  under  her  government, 
should  always  be  manifesteu  in  constant  returns  of  duly 
and  obedience. 

§  \'l.  After  this  formal  compliment,  tne  House,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  supplies,  insisted  upon  pursuing  the 
treaties,  public  accounts,  and  estimates,  that  they  miglit  be 
in  a  condition  to  advise  as  well  as  to  assist  his  majesty. 
Being  indulged  with  th9se  papers,  they  passed  a  previous 
vote,  that  a  supply  should  be  given ;  then  they  began  to 
concert  their  articles  of  advice.  Some  of  the  members 
loudly  complained  of  partiality  to  foreign  generals,  and 
particularly  reflected  upon  the  insolence  of  Count  Solmes, 
and  his  misconduct  at  Steenkerke.  After  some  warm 
altercation,  the  House  resolved  one  article  of  llieir  advice 
should  be.  That  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  that  should  happen  among  the  general 
officers,  witli  such  only  as  were  natives  of  his  dominions, 
and  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  should  be 
an  Englishman.  Their  next  resolution  implied.  That  many 
of  the  great  affairs  of  the  government  having  been  for 
some  time  past  unsuccessfully  managed,  the  House  should 
advise  his  majesty  to  prevent  such  mischiefs  for  the  future, 
by  employing  men  of  knowledge,  ability,  and  integrity. 
Individual  members  inveighed  bitterly  against  cabinet 
councils,  as  a  novelty  in  the  British  system  of  government, 
by  which  the  privy-council  was  jostled  out  of  its  province. 
They  complained  that  all  the  grievances  of  the  nation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  vicious  principles  of  the  ministry  :  they 
observed  that  he  who  opposed  the  establishment  could  not 
be  expected  to  support  it  with  zeal.  Tlie  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham was  mentioned  by  name,  and  the  House  resolved  that 
his  majesty  should  be  advised  to  employ  in  his  councils 
such  persons  only  whose  principles  obliged  them  to  sup- 
port his  rights  against  the  late  king,  and  all  other  pretend- 
ers. Marlborough's  interest  still  predominated  among  the 
Commons.  His  friend  Russel  acquitted  himself  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  and  shifted  the  blame  of  the 
miscarriage  upon  his  enemy  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  by 
declaring  that  twenty  days  elapsed  between  his  first  letter 
to  that  nobleman  and  his  lordship's  answer.  The  earl's 
friends,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  number  in  the  House, 
espoused  his  cause  with  great  vigour,  and  even  recrimi- 
nated upon  Russel ;  so  that  a  very  violent  debate  ensued. 
Both  parties  agreed  that  there  had  been  mismanagement 
in  the  scheme  of  a  descent.  It  was  moved,  that  one  cause 
of  the  miscarriage  was  the  want  of  giving  timely  and 
necessary  orders,  by  those  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
affair  was  committed.  Tlie  House  divided,  and  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  one  voice  only.  At  the  next 
sitting  of  the  committee.  Sir  Richard  Temple  proposed 
they  should  consider  how  to  pay  the  forces  abroad,  by 
means  of  English  manufactures,  without  exporting  money. 
They  resolved  that  the  House  should  be  moved  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  take  this  expedient  into  consideration.  Sir 
Francis  Winnington  was  immediately  called  upon  to  leave 
the  chair,  and  the  speaker  resumed  his  place.  All  that 
had  been  done  was  now  void,  as  no  report  liad  been  made; 
and  the  committee  was  dissolved.  The  House,  however, 
revived  it,  and  appointed  a  day  for  its  sitting ;  but  before 
it  could  resume  its  deliberations,  Admiral  Russel  moved 
for  its  being  adjourned,  and  all  its  purposes  were  defeated. 

§  VII.  The  court  agents  had  by  this  time  interposed,  and 
secured  a  majority  by  the  infamous  arts  of  corruption. 
The  Commons  no  longer  insisted  upon  their  points  of 
advice.  Their  whole  attention  was  now  centred  in  the 
article  of  assistance.  They  granted  about  two  millions  for 
the  maintenance  of  three-and-thirty  thousand  seamen,  the 
building  of  some  additional  ships  of  war,  and  the  finishing 
of  Plymouth  dock  ;  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  quarterly  poll. 
The  estimates  of  the  land-service  "were  not  discussed  with- 
out tedious  debates,  and  warm  disputes.  The  ministry 
demanded  fifty-four  thousand  men,  twenty  thousand  of 
whom  should"  be  kept  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  while  the  rest  should  serve  abroad  in  the  allied 
armv.  Many  members  declared  their  aversion  to  a  foreign 
war,  in  which  the  nation  had  no  immediate  concern,  and 
so  little  prospect  of  success.  Others  agreed  that  the  allies 
should  be  assisted  on  the  continent  with  a  proportion  of 
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British  forces ;  but  that  the  nation  should  act  as  an  auxi- 
liary, not  as  a  principal,  and  ))ay  no  more  than  what  the 
people  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  the  general  expense. 
These  reflections,  however,  produced  no  other  efl'ect  than 
that  of  prolongnig  the  debate.  Ministerial  influence  had 
surmounted  all  opposition.  The  House  voted  tlie  num- 
ber of  men  demanded.  Such  was  their  servile  complai- 
sance, that  when  they  examined  the  treaties  by  which  ihe 
English  and  Dutclr  contracted  equally  with  the  German 
princes,  and  found  that,  notwithstanding  dieso  treaties, 
Britain  bore  two-thirds  of  the  expense,  they  overlooked 
this  flagrant  instance  of  partiality,  and  enabled  the  king 
to  pay  the  proportion.  Nay,  their  maxims  were  so  mucli 
altered,  that  instead  of  prosecuting  their  resentment 
against  foreign  generals,  they  assented  to  a  motion  that 
the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Major-Generals  Tettean 
and  La  Forest,  who  commanded  the  Danish  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  States-general,  should  be  indulged  with  such 
an  addition  to  their  appointments  as  would  make  np  the 
difference  between  the  pay  of  England  and  that  of  Hol- 
land. Finally,  they  voted  above  two  millions  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  land  forces,  and  for  defraying  extraordinary 
expenses  attending  the  war  upon  the  continent,  including 
sulisidies  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover. , 

§  VIIL  The  House  of  Lords  meanwhile  was  not  free 
from  animosity  and  contention.  The  Marlborough  faction 
exerted  themselves  with  great  vivacity.  They  affirmed,  it 
was  the  province  of  their  House  to  advise  the  sovereign  : 
like  the  Commons  they  insisted  upon  the  king's  having 
asked  their  advice,  because  he  had  mentioned  that  word 
in  his  speech,  though  he  never  dreamed  that  they  wonld 
catch  at  it  with  such  eagerness.  They  moved  that  the 
task  of  digesting  the  articles  of  advice  should  be  under- 
taken by  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  ;  but  all  the 
dependents  of  the  court,  including  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops,  except  Watson  of  St.  David's,  were  marshalled 
to  oppose  this  motion,  which  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  twelve;  and  this  victory  was  followed  with  a  protest  of 
the  vanquished.  Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  they  prose- 
cuted their  scheme  of  giving  advice ;  and  after  much 
■wrangling  and  declamation,  the  House  agi-eed  in  an  ad- 
dress or  remonstrance,  advising  and  beseechins  his  majesty 
that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British  forces  should 
be  an  Englishman  :  tliat  English  officers  might  take  rank 
of  those  in  the  confederate  armies  who  did  not  belong  to 
crowned  heads  :  that  the  twenty  thousand  men  to  be  left 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  should  be  all  English,  and 
commanded  by  an  English  general :  that  the  practice  of 
pressing  men  for  the  fleet  should  be  remedied  :  that  such 
officers  as  were  guilty  of  this  practice  should  be  cashiered 
and  punished  :  and,  lastly,  that  no  foreigners  should  sit 
at  the  board  of  ordnance.  This  address  was  presented  to 
the  king,  who  received  it  coldly,  and  said  he  would  take 
it  into  consideration. 

§  IX.  Then  the  Lords  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  purposed  descent,  and  called  for  all  the 
papers  relating  to  that  affair  :  but  the  aim  of  the  majority 
was  not  so  much  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  government 
as  to  screen  Nottingham,  and  censure  Russel.  That  no- 
bleman produced  his  own  book  of  entries,  together  with 
the  whole  correspondence  between  him  and  the  admiral, 
whom  he  verbally  charged  with  having  contributed  to  the 
miscarriage  of  the  expedition.  This  affair  was  referred  to 
a  committee.  Sir  John  Ashby  was  examined.  The  House 
directed  the  earl  to  draw  up  the  substance  of  his  charge; 
and  these  papers  were  afterwards  delivered  to  a  committee 
of  the  Commons,  at  a  conference  by  the  lord-president, 
and  the  rest  of  the  committee  above.  They  were  offered 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Commons,  as  they  concerned 
some  members  of  that  House,  by  whom  they  might  be 
informed  more  fully  of  the  particulars  they  contained.  At 
another  conference,  which  the  Commons  demanded,  their 
committee  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  House,  that  they 
had  read  and  well  considered  the  papers  which  their  lord- 
ships had  sent  them,  and  whicli  tliey  now  returned  :  that, 
finding  Mr.  Russel,  one  of  their  members,  often  mentioned 
in  the  said  papers,  they  had  unanimously  resolved,  that 
Admiral  Russel,  in  his  command  of  the  fleets,  during  the 


last  summer's  expedition,  had  behaved  with  fidelity,  cou- 
rage, and  conduct.  The  lords,  irritated  at  this  declaration, 
and  disappointed  in  their  resentment  against  Russel,  de- 
sired a  free  conference  between  the  committees  of  both 
Houses.  The  Earl  of  Rochester  told  the  Commons,  he 
was  commanded  by  tlie  House  of  Lords  to  inform  them, 
that  their  lordships  looked  upon  the  late  vote  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  lower  House,  in  returning  their  papers,  to  be 
irregidar  and  unjiarliameiitary,  as  they  had  not  communi- 
cated to  their  lordships  the  lights  tliey  had  received,  and 
the  reasons  upon  which  their  vote  was  founded.  A  paper 
to  the  same  purport  was  delivered  to  Colonel  Granville, 
who  promised  to  present  it  to  the  Commons,  and  make  a 
faithful  report  of  what  his  lordship  had  said.  Thus  the 
conference  ended,  and  the  inquiry  was  discontinued. 

§  X.  The  lower  House  seemed  to  be  as  much  exaspe- 
rated against  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  the  Lords  were 
incensed  at  Russel.  A  motion  was  made  that  his  majesty 
should  be  advised  to  appoint  such  commissioners  of  the 
board  of  admiralty,  as  were  of  known  experience  in  mari- 
time affairs.  Although  this  was  overruled,  they  voted  an 
address  to  the  king,  (iraviug,  that  for  the  future,  all  orders 
for  the  management  of  the  fleet  might  pass  through  the 
hands  of  the  said  commissioners  ;  a  protest  by  implication 
against  the  conduct  of  the  secretary.  The  consideration 
of  ways  and  means  was  the  next  object  that  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  lower  House.  They  resolved  that  a  rate 
of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  for  one  year,  should  be 
charged  upon  all  lands,  according  to  their  yearly  value  : 
as  also  upon  all  personal  estates,  and  upon  all  offices  and 
employments  of  profit,  other  than  military  offices  in  the 
army  or  navy.  The  act  founded  on  this  resolution  em- 
powered the  king  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  it,  at 
seven  per  cent.  They  further  enabled  him  to  raise  one 
million  on  the  general  credit  of  the  exchequer,  by  granting 
annuities.  Tliey  laid  several  new  duties  on  a  variety  of 
imports.  They  renewed  the  last  quarterly  poll,  providing, 
that  in  case  it  should  not  produce  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  deficiencies  might  be  made  up  by  borrowing 
on  the  general  credit  of  the  exchequer.  They  continued 
the  impositions  on  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  for 
five  years  ;  and  those  on  East  India  goods  for  four  years. 
They  laid  a  new  imposition  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  East  India  company,  estimated  at  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  pounds ;  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  African  ;  of  five  pounds  on  every  share  of  the  stock 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  ;  and  they  em- 
powered his  majesty  to  borrow  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  on  these  funds,  which  were  expressly  established 
for  maintaining  the  war  with  vigour.* 

§  XI.  The  money  bills  were  retarded  in  the  upper 
House,  by  the  arts  of  Halifax,  Mulgrave,  and  other  mal- 
contents. They  grafted  a  clause  on  the  land-tax  bill,  im- 
porting, tliat  the  Lords  should  tax  themselves.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the  bill  sent  with  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Commons,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously  re- 
jected as  a  flagrant  attempt  upon  their  privileges.  They 
demanded  a  conference,  in  which  they  declared  that  the 
clause  in  question  was  a  notorious  encroachment  upon 
the  right  tlie  Commons  possessed,  of  regulating  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  supplies  granted  by  parliament.  When 
this  report  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  displayed  uncommon  powers  of  eloquence 
and  argument,  in  persuading  the  House,  that  by  yielding 
to  this  claim  of  the  Commons,  they  would  divest  them- 
selves of  their  true  greatness,  and  nothing  would  remain 
but  the  name  and  shadow  of  a  peer,  which  was  but  a 
iiageant.  Notwithstanding  all  his  oratory,  the  Lords  re- 
linquished their  clause,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
tliey  had  agreed  to  pass  the  bill  without  alteration,  merely 
in  regard  to  the  present  urgent  state  of  affairs,  as  being 
otherwise  of  opinion,  that  they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon 
their  clause.  A  formal  complaint  being  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors,"  as  containing  asser- 
tions of  dangerous  consequence  to  their  majesties,  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  the 
licenser  and  printer  were  taken  into  custody.    The  book 
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being  examined,  tliey  resolved  that  it  should  be  burned  by 
the  Raiuls  of  the  common  haiminan;  and,  that  the  king 
should  be  moved  to  dismiss  the  licenser  from  his  employ- 
ment. The  same  sentence  they  pronounced  upon  a  pas- 
toral letter  of  Bishop  Burnet,  in  which  this  notion  of 
conquest  had  been  at  first  asserted.  Tlie  Lords,  in  order  to 
manifest  their  sentiments  on  the  same  subject,  resolved. 
That  such  an  assertion  was  highly  injurious  to  their  majes- 
ties, inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the  ijovcrn- 
mcni  was  founded,  and  tendini;  to  the  subversion  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Boliun,  the  licenser,  was  brought  to 
tlie  bar  of  the  House,  and  dischapjed  upon  his  own  pe- 
tition, after  havmg  been  reprimanded  on  his  knees  by  the 
speaker. 

§  XII.  Several  members  having  complained  that  their 
servants  had  been  kidnapped,  and  sent  to  serve  as 
soldiers  in  Flanders,  the  House  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  committed  by  press-masters;  and 
a  suitable  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  king,  who 
expressed  his  indignation  at  this  practice,  and  assured  the 
llouse  that  the  delinquents  should  be  brought  to  exemplary 
punishment.  Understanding,  however,  in  the  sequel,  that 
the  methods  taken  by  his  majesty  for  preventing  this  abuse 
had  not  proved  effectual,  they  resumed  their  inquiry,  and 
proceeded  with  uncommon  vigour  on  the  information  they 
received.  A  great  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
pressed  were  discharged  by  order  of  the  House :  and 
Captain  Winter,  the  chief  undertaker  of  this  method  of 
recnjiting  the  army,  was  carried  by  the  serjeant  before  the 
lord  chief  justice,  that  he  might  be  prosecuted  according 
to  law. 

§  XIII.  Before  the  heals  occasioned  by  this  unpopular 
e.vftedient  were  allayed,  tlie  discontent  of  the  nation  was 
further  inflamed  by  complaints  from  Ireland,  where  Lord 
Sidney  was  said  to  rule  with  despotic  authority.  These 
complaints  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Francis  Brewster,  Sir 
William  Gore,  Sir  John  Macgill,  Lieutenant  Stafford,  Mr. 
Stone,  and  Mr.  Kerne.  They  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  delivered  an  account  of  their  grievances  in 
WTiting.  Both  Houses  concurred  in  this  inquiry,  which 
being  finished,  they  severally  presented  addresses  to  the 
king.  The  Lords  observed.  That  there  had  been  great 
abuses  in  disposing  of  the  forfeited  estates :  that  protec- 
tions had  been  granted  to  the  Irish  not  included  in  the 
articles  of  Limerick  ;  so  that  protestants  were  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  against  them  :  that  tlie  quarters  of  the 
army  had  not  been  paid  according  to  the  provision  made 
by  parliament;  that  a  mayor  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
city  of  Dublin  for  two  years  successively,  contrary  to  the 
ancient  privileges  and  charter ;  that  several  persons  accused 
of  murder  had  been  executed  without  proof:  and  one 
Sweetman,  the  most  guilty,  discharsed  without  prosecu- 
tion. The  Commons  spoke  more  freely  in  their  address : 
they  roundly  explained  the  abuses  and  mismanagement  of 
that  government,  by  exposing  the  protestant  subjects  to  the 
free  quarter  and  violence  of  a  licentious  army  ;  by  recruit- 
ing the  troops  with  Irish  papists,  who  had  been  in  open 
rebellion  against  his  majesty;  by  granting  protections  to 
Irish  Roman  catholics,  whereby  the  course  of  the  law  was 
stopped :  by  reversing  outlawries  for  high  treason,  not 
comprehended  in  the  articles  of  Limerick ;  by  letting  the 
forfeited  estates  at  under  value,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
majesty's  revenue;  by  embezzling  the  stores  left  m  tlie 
towns  and  garrisons  by  the  late  King  James,  as  well  as  the 
effects  belonging  to  the  forfeited  estate,  which  might  have 
been  employed  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  kingdom ; 
and,  finally,  by  making  additions  to  the  articles  of  Limerick, 
after  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  the  place  surren- 
dered. They  most  humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  redress 
these  abuses,  which  had  greatly  encouraged  the  papists, 
and  weakened  the  protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  The  king 
graciously  ■.eceived  both  addresses,  and  promised  to  pay  a 
particular  regard  to  all  remonstrances  that  should  come 
from  either  House  of  parliament :  but  no  material  step 
was  taken  against  the  Lords  Sidney,  Athlone,  and  Conings- 
by,  who  appeared  to  have  engrossed  great  part  of  the  for- 
feitures by  grants  from  the  crown  ;  and  even  Commissioner 
CuUiford,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  grievous  acts 
of  oppression,  escaped  with  impunity. 

§  XIV.  The  old  whig  principle  was  not  yet  wholly  ex- 


pelled from  the  lower  House.  Itie  undue  influence  of  the 
court  was  exerted  in  such  an  open,  scandalous  manner,  as 
gave  offence  to  the  majority  of  the  Commons.  In  the 
midst  of  all  their  condescension.  Sir  Edward  Ilussey, 
member  for  Lincoln,  brought  in  a  bill  touching  free  and 
impartial  proceedings  in  parliament.  It  was  intended  to 
disable  all  members  of  parliament  from  enjoying  places  of 
trust  and  profit,  and  particularly  levelled  against  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  House  in  such  numbers,  that  this  was  commonly 
called  the  Officers'  Parliament.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  by  whom  it 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  committed :  but  the  ministry 
employing  their  whole  strength  against  it,  on  the  report  it 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  The  Earl  of 
Mulgrave  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  elocution,  in 
a  speech  that  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people  : 
ana  among  those  who  entered  a  protest  in  the  journals  of 
the  House,  when  the  majority  rejected  the  bill,  was  Prince 
Georae  of  Denmark,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  court  had 
not  recollected  themselves  from  the  constemation  produced 
by  such  a  virrorous  opposition,  when  the  Earl  ot  Shrews- 
bury produced  another  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  pro- 
viding that  there  should  be  an  annual  session  :  that  if,  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  crown  should  not  order 
the  writs  to  be  issued,  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  or 
commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  should  issue  them  ex  officio, 
and  by  authority  of  this  act,  under  severe  penalties.  The 
immediate  object  of  this  bill  was  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  parliament,  which  had  already  sat  three  sessions, 
and  began  to  be  formidable  to  the  people  from  its  conces- 
sions to  the  ministry.  The  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
the  constitution  from  the  establishment  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments were  very  well  understood,  as  these  points  had  been 
frequentlv  discussed  in  former  reigns.  The  courtiers  now 
objected,  that  frequent  elections  would  render  the  free- 
holders proud  and  insolent,  encourage  faction  among  the 
electors,  and  entail  a  continual  expense  upon  the  member, 
as  he  would  find  himself  obliged,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  sitting,  to  behave  like  a  candidate,  conscious  how  soon 
the  time  of  election  would  revolve.  In  spite  of  the  minis- 
terial interest  in  the  upper  House,  the  bill  passed,  and 
contained  a  proviso,  that  the  present  parliament  should  not 
continue  any  longer  than  the  month  of  January  next  en- 
suing. The  court  renewed  its  efforts  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  nevertheless,  it  was  carried, 
with  some  little  alterations,  which  the  Lords  appvoved. 
But  all  these  endeavours  were  frustrated  by  the  prerogative 
of  the  king,  who,  by  refusing  his  assent,  prevented  its 
being  enacted  into  a  law. 

§  XV.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  ministry,  that  the 
Commons  brought  in  a  bill  for  continuing  and  explaining 
certain  temporary  laws  then  expiring  or  expired.  Among 
these  was  an  act  for  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
which  owed  its  original  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  had 
been  revived  in  the  first  year  of  the  succeeding  reign.  The 
bill  passed  the  lower  House  without  difficulty,  but  met 
with  warm  opposition  in  the  llouse  of  Lords;  a  good 
number  of  whom  protested  against  it,  as  a  law  that  sub- 
jected all  learning  and  true  information  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  mercenary,  and,  perhaps,  ignorant  licenser,  de- 
stroved  the  properties  of  authors,  and  extended  the  evil  of 
monopolies.  The  bill  for  regulating  trials  was  dropped, 
and,  in  lieu  of  it,  another  produced  for  the  preservation  of 
their  majesties'  sacred  persons  and  government :  but  this 
too  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  in  consequence  of  the 
ministry's  secret  management.  The  East  ^  p  ,5^3^ 
India  company  narrowly  escaped  dissolu- 
tion. Petitions  and  counter-petitions  were  delivered  into 
the  House  of  Commons :  the  pretensions  on  both  sides 
were  carefullv  examined  :  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
resolved  that' there  should  be  a  new  subscription  of  a  joint- 
stock,  not  exceeding  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  continue  for  one-and-twenty  years.  The  re- 
port was  made  and  received,  and  the  public  expected  to 
see  the  affair  brought  to  a  speedy  issue:  but  the  company 
had  recourse  to  the  same  expedients  which  had  lately 
proved  so  successful  in  the  bands  of  the  ministry.  Those 
who  had  been  the  most  warm  in  detecting  their  abuses 
suddenly  cooled  ;  and  the  prosecution  of  the  affair  began 
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to  languish.  Not  liut  tliat  tlie  House  nreseuted  ;ui  address 
to  his  majesty,  prayinj;  that  he  would  dissolve  the  company 
upon  three  yeai-s"  wainins,  according  to  the  condition  of 
their  chatter.  He  told  tliem  he  would  consider  tlieir  ad- 
dress ;  and  they  did  not  further  urge  their  remonstrance. 
Tlie  bill  for  ascertaining  the  commissions  and  salaries  of 
the  judges,  to  wliich  the  king  had  refused  the  royal  assent 
in  the  last  session,  was  revived,  twice  read,  and  rejected  ; 
and  another,  for  preventing  the  exportation  and  melting  of 
the  com,  they  sunered  to  lie  neglected  on  the  table.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  INIarch,  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
session,  after  having  thanked  tlie  parliament  for  so  great 
testimonies  of  their  aft'ection,  and  promised  the  supplies 
should  not  be  misapplied.  He  observed,  that  the  posture 
of  avail's  called  him  abroad ;  but  that  he  would  leave  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  for  the  security  of  the  king- 
dom :  he  assured  them  he  would  expose  his  person  upon 
all  occasions  for  the  advantage  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
use  his  utmost  endeavoui-s  to  make  them  a  flourishing 
nation  .t> 

§  X\'I.  During  the  course  of  this  session,  Lord  Mohun 
was  indicted  and  tried  by  his  Peers,  in  Westminster-hall, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  one  Montford,  a  cele- 
brated comedian,  the  Marquis  of  Caermartlien  acting  as 
lord-steward  upon  this  occasion.  The  judges  having  been 
consulted,  the  Peers  proceeded  to  give  their  judgments 
seriatim,  and  JMohun  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majoritv. 
The  king,  who,  from  his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  had 
endeavoured  to  trim  the  balance  between  the  whigs  and 
lories,  by  mingling  them  together  in  his  ministry,  made 
some  alterations  at  this  period,  that  savoured  of  the  same 
policy.  The  great  seal,  with  tlie  title  of  lord-keeper,  was 
bestowed  upon  Sir  John  Somers,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
the  law,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  polite  and  useful 
literature.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for  business, 
in  which  he  exerted  great  patience  and  assiduity ;  was 
gentle,  candid,  and  equitable  :  a  whig  in  principles,  yet 
moderate,  pacific,  and  conciliating.  Of  the  same  tem[ier 
was  Sir  John  Trencliard,  now  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
He  had  been  concerned  with  the  Duke  of  Jlonmouth, 
and  escaped  to  the  continent,  where  he  lived  some  years; 
was  calm,  sedate,  well  acquainted  with  foreign  affairs,  and 
considered  as  a  leading  man  in  his  party.  These  two  are 
said  to  have  been  promoted  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  by  this  time  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  king's  favour  and  confidence  ;  though  his  suc- 
cess confirmed  the  opinion  which  many  entertained,  of  his 
haying  betriyed  his  old  master.  The  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  again  become  a  malcon- 
tent, and  Sir  Christopher  Sluscrrave,  a  gentleman  of  Cum- 
berland, who,  tliough  an  extravagant  tory  from  principle, 
had  refused  to  concur  with  all  the  desisns  of  the  late  king. 
He  was  a  person  of  a  grave  and  regular  deportment,  who 
had  rejected  raanv  offers  of  the  ministry,  which  he  opposed 
Burnet  History  ™''^  ^'^'^^  violence :  yet  on  some  critical 
of  K.  w.  Bur-  occasions,  his  patriotism  gave  way  to  his 
the'".AdmiSs°'^  avarice,  and  he  yielded  up  some  important 
Slone's  Nar.'  points,  in  consideration  of  large  sums  which 
vt'i'il"j!e."'  he  received  from  the  court  in  secret.  Others 
liaipb.  Tindal.  declared  war  against  the  administration,  be- 
laie  tracts,  j-ause  they  ihouirlit  their  own  talents  were 
not  sufficiently  considered.  Of  these  the  chief  were  Paul 
Foley  and  Robert  Harley.  The  first  was  a  lawyer  of  good 
capacity,  extensive  learning  and  virtuous  principles,  but 
peevish,  obstinate,  and  morose.  He  entertainea  a  verv 
despicable  opinion  of  the  court ;  and  this  he  propaLMled 
with  equal  assiduity  and  success.  Harley  possessed  a 
good  fund  of  learning;  was  capable  of  uncommon  appli- 
cation, particularly  turned  to  politics.  He  knew  the  forms 
of  parliament,  had  a  particular  dexterity  at  protracting  and 

Eerplexing  debates ;  and  cherished  the  most  aspiring  am- 
nion. Admiral  Russel  was  created  treasurer  of  the 
household  ;  but  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  Killigrew,  Delaval,  and  Shovel.    Sir  George 
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Rooke  was  declared  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and  Lord 
John  Berkeley  of  the  blue  division ;  their  rear-admirals 
were  Matthew  Aylmer  and  David  Mitchel. 

§  XVIL  The  king  having  visited  the  fleet  and  fortifica-' 
tions  at  Portsmouth,  given  instructions  for  annoying  the 
enemy  by  sea,  and  left  the  administration  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen,  embarked  on  the  last  day  of  March,  near  Graves- 
end,  and  arrived  in  Holland  on  the  third  of  April.  The 
troops  of  the  conlederates  were  forthw  ith  ordered  to  as- 
semble :  but  while  he  was  employed  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign,  the  French  king  actually  took  the 
field,  attended  by  ^Lrdanie  de  Maintenon,  and  all  the 
court  ladies.  His  design  was  supposed  to  be  upon  some 
town  in  Brabant :  his  army  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  completely  armed,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  for  every  sort  of  military  ope- 
nuion.  King  William  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
strong  camp  at  Parke  near  Louvain,  a  situation  which 
enabled  him  to  cover  the  places  that  were  most  exposed. 
L^nderstanding  that  die  French  emissaries  had  sown  the 
seeds  of  dissension  between  the  Bishop  and  Chapter  of 
Liege,  he  sent  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  thither,  to  recon- 
cile the  different  parties,  and  concert  measures  for  the  fur- 
ther security  of  the  place.  He  reinforced  the  garrison  with 
nine  battalions ;  and  the  elector  palatine  lay  with  his  troops 
in  readiness  to  march  to  its  relief.  William  likewise  threw 
reinforcements  into  Maestricht,  Huy,  and  Charleroy  ;  and 
he  himself  resolved  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  at  the  head 
of  sixtv  thousand  men,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 

§  XVllL  Louis  having  reviewed  his  army  at  Gem- 
blours,  and  seen  his  designs  upon  Brabant  defeated  by  the 
diligence  of  his  antagonist,  detached  Bouftlers  with  twenty 
thousand  men  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  join  the  dauphin, 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter :  then  leaving  the  conduct 
of  his  forces  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, he  returned  with  his  court  to  Versailles.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  departure,  Luxembourg  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Mildert :  and  King  William  strengthened  his  camp 
on  that  side  with  ten  battalions,  and  eight-and-twenty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  enemy's  convoys  were  frequently 
surprised  by  detachments  from  the  garrison  of  Charleroy  ; 
and  a  large  body  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  being  drafted 
out  of  Liege  and  Maestricht,  took  post  at  Huy,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  Tilly,  so  as  to  straiten  the 
French  in  their  quarters.  These,  however,  were  dislodged 
by  Luxembourg  in  person,  who  obliged  the  count  to  pass 
the  Jaarwith  precipitation,  leaving  behind  three  squadrons 
and  all  his  bagsiage,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  check,  however,  was  balanced  by  the  success  of  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  who,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  and  twenty  squadrons  of  horse,  forced 
the  French  lines  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys ;  and 
laid  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Lisle  under  contribution. 
On  that  very  day,  which  was  the  eighteenth  of  July,  Lux- 
embourg marched  towards  Huy,  which  was  next  morning 
invested  by  5L  de  Villeroy.  The  other  covered  the  siege, 
and  secured  himself  from  the  allies  by  lines  of  contraval- 
lation.  Before  the  batteries  began  to  play  the  town  capitu- 
lated. On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month,  the  garrison 
mutinied;  the  castles  were  surrendered;  the  governor  re- 
mained a  prisoner ;  and  his  men  were  conducted  to  Liege. 
The  confederate  army  advanced  in  order  to  relieve  the 
town  :  but  the  king  being  apprized  of  its  fate,  detached 
ten  battalions  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Liege,  and  next 
dav  returned  to  Neer-Hespen. 

§  XIX.  Luxembourg  made  a  motion  towards  Liege,  as 
if  he  had  intended  to  besiege  the  place  ;  and  encamped  at 
Hellecheim,  about  seven  leagues  from  the  confederates. 
Knowing  how  much  they  were  weakened  by  the  diff"erent 
detachments  which  had  been  made  from  their  army,  he 
resolved  to  attack  them  in  their  camp,  or  at  least  fall  upon 
their  rear,  should  they  retreat  at  his  approach.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July  he  began  his  march  in  four 
columns,  and  passed  the  Jaar  near  its  source  with  an  army 
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superior  to  tlic  allies  by  five-ami-thirty  ttiousaiid  men.  The 
King  of  England,  at  first,  lookeil  upon  this  motion  as  a 
femt  to  cover  the  desisn  npon  Liege  ;  Init  receiving  intel- 
ligence that  the  whole  army  was  m  full  inarch  to  attack 
him  in  his  camp,  he  resolved  to  keep  his  ground  ;  and 
immediately  drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  His 
general  officers  advised  him  to  repass  the  Geete :  but  he 
chose  to  risk  a  battle,  rather  than  expose  the  rear  of  his 
armv  in  rep:»ssing  that  river.  Uis  right  wing  extended  as 
far  as  Neer-Winden,  along  the  Geete,  covered  with  hedges, 
hollow  ways,  and  a  small  rivulet ;  the  left  reached  to  Neer- 
Landen  ;  and  these  two  villages  were  joined  by  a  slight 
emrenchment,  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  thrown  up  in 
the  evenin?.  Brigadier  Ramsey,  with  the  regiments  of 
O'Farrel,  Mackay,  Lauder,  Leven,  and  ISIonroe,  were  or- 
dered to  the  right  of  the  whole  army,  to  line  some  hedges 
and  hollow  ways  on  the  further  side  of  the  village  of  Lare. 
Six  biUtalions  of  Brandenburg  were  posted  to  the  left  of 
this  village ;  and  General  Dumont,  with  the  Hanoverian 
infentn',  possessed  the  village  of  Neer-Winden,  which 
covered  part  of  the  camp,  between  the  main  body  and  the 
right  wing  of  the  cavalry.  Neer-Landen  on  the  left,  was 
secured  by  six  battalions  of  English,  Danes,  and  Dutch. 
The  remaining  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  one  line  behind 
t'le  entrenchment.  The  dragoons  upon  the  left  guarded 
the  village  of  Dormal  upon  the  brook  of  Beck  ;  and  from 
thence  the  left  wing  of  horse  extended  to  Neer-Landen, 
where  it  was  covered  by  this  rivulet. 

5  XX.  The  king  iiaving  visited  all  the  posts  on  horseback, 
and  given  the  necessary  orders,  reposed  himself  about  two 
hours  in  his  coach  ;  and  early  in  the  morning  sent  for  his 
chaplain,  whom  he  joined  in  prayer  with  great  devotion. 
At  sun-rising  the  enemy  appeared  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  ;  and  the  allies  began  to  play  their  cannon  with 
good  success.  About  eight  in  the  morning  they  attacked 
the  villages  of  Lare  and  Neer-W'inden  with  great  fury ; 
and  t\vice  made  themselves  masters  of  these  posts,  from 
whence  they  were  as  often  repulsed.  The  allies  still  kept 
their  ground ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  taken  by  his 
uncle  Brigadier  Churchill.  Then  the  French  made  an  at- 
tack upon  tlie  left  wing  of  the  confederates  at  Neer  I  an- 
den ;  and  after  a  very  obstinate  dispute  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  though  they  still  kept  possession  of  the  avenues. 
The  Prince  of  Conti,  however,  renewed  the  charge  with 
the  flower  of  the  French  infantry  ;  and  the  confederates 
being  overpowered,  retreated  from  the  village,  leaving  the 
camp  in  that  part  exposed.  Villeroy  marching  this  way 
with  a  bodv  of  horse,  was  encountered  and  repulsed  by 
the  Count  D'Arco,  general  of  the  Bavarian  cuirassiers ;  and 
the  Duke  de  Chartres  narrowly  escaped  being  taken. 
Meanwhile,  Luxembourg,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Count 
de  Marsin,  and  the  Marshal  de  Joyeiise,  charged  on  the 
right,  and  in  different  narts  of  the  line,  with  such  impetu- 
osity as  surmounted  all  resistance.  The  camp  of  the  con- 
federates was  immediately  filled  with  French  troops :  the 
villages  of  Lare  and  Neer-\\  inden  were  taken,  after  a  long 
and  desperate  dispute.  The  Hanoverian  and  Dutch  horse 
being  broken,  the  king  in  person  brought  the  English 
cavalry  to  their  assistance.  Thev  fought  with  great  gal- 
lantry ;  and  for  some  time  retarded  the  fate  of  the  day. 
The  infantry  were  rallied,  and  stood  firm  until  all  their 
ammunition  was  expended.  In  a  word,  thev  were  scarce 
able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  such  a  superioritv  in  point  of 
number,  when  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt  joined  the  enemv 
from  Huy,  with  two-and-twenty  fresh  squadrons,  which 
immediately  tnmed  the  scale  in  their  favour.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  after  having  made  extraordinary  efforts,  re- 
.  treated  with  great  difficulty  over  the  bridge  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  he  rallied  the  troops,  in  order  to 
favour  the  retreat  of  those  who  had  not  passed.  The  king 
seeing  the  battle  lost,  and  the  whole  army  in  confusion,  re- 
tired with  the  infantry  to  Dormal  on  the  brook  of  Beck, 
where  the  dragoons  of  the  left  wing  were  posted,  and  then 
ordered  the  regiments  of  Wyndham,  Lumlev,  and  Galway, 
to  cover  his  retreat  over  the  bridge  at  Neer-Hespen,  which 
he  effected  with  great  difficulty.  Now  all  was  tumult, 
rout,  and  consternation  ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  fugi- 
tives threw  themselves  into  the  river,  .where  they  were 
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drowned.  Tliis  had  like  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  brave 
F-irl  of  Athlone :  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  wounded  in 
several  places,  and  taken  prisonir  by  the  enemv ;  and  the 
Count  de  Soliues  was  mortally  wounded.  Plolemache 
brought  off  the  greater  part  of  the  English  infantry  with 
great  gallantry  and  conduct ;  as  for  the  baggage,  it  had 
been  sent  to  Liege  before  the  engagement ;  but  the  con- 
federates lost  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  mortars,  a 
great  number  of  standards  and  colours,'  with  about  seven 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  in  tiie  action.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  allies  fought  with  great  valour 
and  perseverance ;  and  that  King  William  made  prodi- 
gious efforts  of  courage  and  activity  to  retrieve  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  He  was  present  in  all  parts  of  the  battle  ;  he 
charged  in  person  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  where 
the  danger  was  most  imminent.  His  peruke,  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  and  the  knot  of  his  scarf  were  penetrated  by 
three  different  musket  bullets  ;  and  he  saw  a  great  number 
of  soldiers  fall  on  every  side  of  him.  The  enemy  bore 
witness  to  his  extraordinary  valour.  The  Prince  of  Conti, 
in  a  letter  to  his  princess,  which  was  intercepted,  declared 
that  he  saw  the  Prince  of  Orange  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  dangers;  and  that  such  valour  richly  deserved  tne 
peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  he  wore.  Yet  here,  as 
m  every  otner  battle  he  fought,  his  conduct  and  disposition 
were  severelv  censured.  Luxembourg  having  observed 
the  nature  of  his  situation  immediately  before  the  engage- 
ment, is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Now,  I  believe,  Wal- 
deck  is  really  dead  ;"  alluding  to  that  general's  known  sa- 
gacity in  choosing  ground  for  an  encampment.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  he  paid  dear  for  his  victory.  His  loss  in  officers 
and  men  exceeded  that  of  the  allies ;  and  he  reaped  no 
solid  advantage  liom  the  battle.  He  remained  fifteen  days 
inactive  at  Waren,  while  King  William,  recalling  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  drafting  troops  from  Liege  and  other 
garrisons,  was  in  a  few  days  able  to  hazard  another  engage- 
ment. 

§  XXI.  Nothing  remarkable  happened  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  campaign,  until  Luxembourg  being 
rejoined  by  Boufflers  with  a  strong  reinforcement  for  the 
Rhine,  invested  Charleroy.  He  had  taken  his  measures 
witli  such  caution  and  dexterity,  that  the  allies  could  not 
frustrate  his  operations,  without  attacking  his  lines  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  The  king  detached  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  thirty  battalions 
and  forty  squadrons,  to  make  a  diversion  in  Flanders ; 
but  they  returned  in  a  few  davs,  without  having  attempted 
any  thing  of  consequence.  The  garrison  of  Charleroy  de- 
fended the  place  with  surprising  valour,  from  the  tenth  of 
September  to  the  eleventh  of  October,  during  which  period 
they  had  repulsed  the  assailants  in  several  attacks  ;  but, 
at  lencth,  despairing  of  relief,  the  governor  capitulated  on 
the  most  honourable  conditions  ;  the  reduction  of  the 
place  was  celebrated  with  a  Te  Deum,  and  other  rejoicings, 
at  Paris.  Louis,  however,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  glory, 
was  extremely  mortified  when  he  reflected  upon  the  little 
advantage  he  had  reaped  from  all  his  late  victories.  The 
allies  had  been  defeated  successively  at  Flerus,  Steen- 
kerke,  and  Landen  ;  yet  in  a  fortnight  after  each  of  those 
battles,  William  was  always  in  a  condition  to  risk  another 
engagement.  Formerlv,  Louis  had  conquered  half  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  and'  Franche-Comte,  without  a  battle  ; 
whereas,  now  he  could  not  with  his  utmost  efforts,  and 
after  the  most  signal  victories,  pass  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Tlie  conquest  of  Charleroy  concluded 
the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  armies  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

§  XXII.  The  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  De 
Lorges,  passed  that  river  m  the  month  of  May  at  Philips- 
burgh,  and  invested  the  citv  of  Heidellwrg,  which  they 
took,  plundered,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Tins  general  com- 
mitted numberless  barbarities  in  the  palatinate,  which  he 
ravaged  without  even  sparing  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  The 
French  soldiers,  on  this  occasion,  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated bv  the  most  brutal  inhumanity.  They  butchered 
the  inhabitants,  violated  the  women,  plundered  the  houses, 
rifled  the  churches,  and  murdered  the  priests  at  the  altar. 
Thev  broke  open  the  electoral  vault,  and  scattered  the  ashes 
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of  that  illustiioiis  family  about  the  streets.  Thev  set  fire 
to  different  quarters  of  the  city;  they  stripped  aliout  fif- 
teen thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of 
ace  or  se.\,  and  drove  them  naked  into  the  castle,  that 
the  garrison  misht  be  the  sooner  induced  to  capitulate. 
There  they  remained  like  cattle  in  the  open  air,  without 
food  or  covering,  tortured  between  the  liorrors  of  their 
fate  and  the  terrors  of  a  bombardment.  When  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  ion's  being  sur- 
rendered, a  great  number  of  them  died  along  the  banks 
of  the  Neckar,  from  cold,  hunger,  anguish,  and  despair. 
TJiese  enormous  cruelties,  which  would  have  disgraced 
the  arms  of  a  Tartarian  freebooter,  were  acted  bv  the  ex- 
press command  of  Louis  \IV.  of  France,  who  had  been 
celebrated  by  so  many  venal  pens,  not  only  as  the  greatest 
monarch,  but  also  as"  the  most  polished  prince  of  Chris- 
tendom. De  Lorges  advanced  towards  the  Neckar  against 
the  Prince  of  Baden,  who  lay  encamped  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river;  but  in  attempting  to  pas*,  he  was  twice  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  damage.  The  dauphin  joining 
the  army,  which  now  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  men, 
crossed  without  opposition :  but  found  the  Germans  so 
advantageously  posted,  that  he  would  not  hazard  an  attack : 
having,  therefore,  repassed  tlie  river,  he  secured  Stutgard 
with  a  garrison,  sent  detachments  into  Flanders  and  Pied- 
mont, and  returned  in  August  to  Versailles.  In  Piedmont 
the  allies  were  still  more  unfortunate.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  his  confederates  seemed  bent  upon  driving  tlie  French 
from  Casal  and  Pignerol.  The  first  of  these  places  was 
blocked  up,  and  the  other  actually  invested.  The  fort  of 
St.  Bridget,  that  covered  tlie  place,  was  taken,  and  the 
town  bombarded.  Meanwhile  Catinat  being  reinforced, 
descended  into  the  plains.  Tlie  duke  was  so  apprehensive 
of  Turin,  that  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  Pignerol,  after 
having  blown  up  the  fort,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the 
enemy  to  the  plain  of  JMarsaglia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  capital.  On  the  fourtli  day  of  October,  the  French 
advanced  upon  them  from  the  hills,  between  Orbasson  and 
Prosasque;  and  a  desperate  engagement  ensued.  The 
enemy  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  confederates  sword  in 
hand  with  incredible  fury :  though  they  were  once  repulsed, 
they  renewed  the  attack  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the 
Neapolitan  and  Milanese  horse  were  obliged  to  give  way, 
and  disordered  the  German  cavalry.  Tliese  falling  upon 
the  foot,  threw  the  whole  wing  into  confusion.  Mean- 
while, the  mam  body  and  the  other  wing  sustained  the 
charge  without  flinching,  until  they  were  exposed  in  flank 
by  the  defeat  of  the  cavalry ;  tlien  the  whole  front  gave 
way.  In  vain  the  second  side  was  brought  up  to  sustain 
them  :  the  horse  turned  their  backs,  and  the  infantrv  was 
totally  routed.  In  a  word,  the  confederates  were  obliged 
to  retire  with  precipitation,  leaving  their  cannon,  and  about 
eight  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  Duke  of  Schomberg  having  been  denied  the 
post  which  was  his  due,  insisted  upon  fighting  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
who  were  posted  in  the  centre,  and  behaved  with  great 
gallantry  under  the  eye  of  their  commander.  When  the 
left  wing  was  defeated,  the  Count  de  los  Toitcs  desired 
he  would  take  upon  him  the  command,  and  retreat  with 
the  infantry  and  the  right  wing :  but  he  refused  to  act 
without  the  order  of  his  highness,  and  said,  things  were 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  they  must  either  conquer  or  die. 
He  continued  to  animate  his  men  with  his  voice  and  ex- 
ample, until  he  received  a  shot  in  the  thigh.  His  valet 
seeing  him  fall,  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  called  for  quarter, 
but  was  killed  by  the  enemv  before  he  could  be  under- 
stood. The  duke  being  taken  at  the  same  instant,  was 
afterwards  dismissed  upon  his  parole,  and  in  a  few  days 
died  at  Turin,  universally  lamented  on  account  of  his  great 
and  amiable  qualities.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland, 
who  accompanied  him  as  a  volunteer,  shared  his  fate  in 
being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner:  but  he  soon  recovered 
his  health  and  liberty.  This  victorv  was  as  unsubstantial 
as  that  of  Landon,  and  almost  as  dear  in  the  purchase ;  for 
the  confederates  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  yielded 
solely  to  superior  numbers.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  retreated 
to  Moncalier,  and  threw  a  reinforcement  into  Coni,  which 
Catinat  would  not  venture  to  besiege,  so  severely  had  he 
been  handled  in  the  battle.     He  therefore  contented  him- 


self with  laying  the  country  under  contribution,  reinforcing 
the  garrisons  of  ('a.sal,  Pignerol,  and  Susa,  and  making; 
preparations  for  repassing  the  mountains.  The  news  of 
the  victory  no  sooner  reached  Paris,  than  Louis  despatched 
M.de  Chanlaisto  Turin,  with  proposals  for  detaching  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  from  the  interest  of  the  allies;  and  the 
Pope,  who  was  now  become  a  partisan  of  F'rance,  sup- 
ported the  negociation  with  his  whole  influence :  but  the 
French  king  had  not  yet  touched  upon  the  right  string. 
The  duke  continued  deaf  to  all  his  addresses. 

§  XXIII.  France  had  been  alike  successful  in  her  in- 
trigues at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
visir  at"  the  Porte  had  been  converted  into  a  pensionary 
and  creature  of  Louis ;  but  the  war  in  which  the  Turks 
had  been  so  long  and  unsuccessfully  engaged  rendered 
him  so  odious  to  the  people,  that  the  grand  signor  de- 
posed him,  in  order  to  appease  tli^ir  clamours.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  forthwith 
renewed  their  mediation  for  a  peace  with  the  emperor; 
but  the  terms  they  proposed  were  still  rejected  ^vl(ll  dis- 
dain. In  the  mean  time  General  Heusler,  who  commanded 
the  imperialists  in  Transylvania,  reduced  the  fortresses  of 
Jeno  and  Villaguswar.  In  the  beginning  of  July  the  Due 
de  Croy  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  German  army, 
passed  the  Danube  and  the  Saave,  and  invested  Belgrade. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  great  vigour; 
but,  at  length,  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  the  visir,  who 
obliged  the  imperialists  to  repass  the  Saave,  and  sent  out 
parties  which  made  incursions  into  Upper  Hungary.  The 
power  of  France  had  never  been  so  conspicuous  as  at  this 
juncture,  when  she  maintained  a  formidable  navy  at  sea, 
and  four  great  armies  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  operations  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Pied- 
mont, the  Count  de  Noailles  invested  Roses  in  Catalonia, 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
blocked  up  by  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
Count  d'Etrces.  In  a  few  days  the  place  was  surrendered 
by  capitulation,  and  the  castle  of  Ampurias  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  Spanish  power  was  reduced  to  such  a 
degree,  that  Noailles  might  have  proceeded  in  his  con- 
quests without  interruption,  had  not  he  been  obliged  to 
detach  part  of  his  army  to  reinforce  Catinat  in  Piedmont. 

§  XXIV.  Nothing  could  be  more  inglorious  for  the 
English  than  their  operations  by  sea  in  the  course  of  this 
summer.  The  king  had  ordered  the  admirals  to  use  all 
possible  despatch  in  equipping  the  fleets,  that  they  might 
block  up  the  enemy  in  their  own  ports,  and  jirotect  the 
commerce,  which  had  suffered  severelv  from  the  French 
privateers.  Thev  were,  however,  so  dilatory  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  squadrons  of  the  enemy  sailed  from  their 
harbours  before  the  English  fleet  could  put  to  sea.  About 
the  middle  of  May  it  was  assembled  at  St.  Helen's,  and  took 
on  board  five  regiments,  intended  for  a  descent  on  Brest; 
but  this  enterprise  was  never  attempted.  When  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  squadrons  joined  so  as  to  form  a  very  nti- 
merous  fleet,  the  public  ex|iected  they  would  undertake 
some  expedition  of  importance :  but  the  admirals  were 
divided  in  opinion,  nor  did  tlieir  orders  Avarrant  their 
executing  any  scheme  of  consequence.  Killigrew  and 
Delaval  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  being  disaffected 
to  the  serA'ice  :  and  France  was  said  to  have  maintained 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  malcontents  in  England. 
Louis  had  made  surprising  efforts  to  repair  the  damage 
which  his  navv  had  sustained.  He  had  purchased  several 
large  vessels,  and  converted  them  into  ships  of  war:  he 
had  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  shipping  of  his  kingdom, 
until  his  squadrons  were  manned  ;  he  had  made  a  grand 
naval  promotion  to  encourage  the  officers  and  seamen  ; 
and  this  expedient  produced  a  wonderful  spirit  of  activity 
and  emulation.  In  the  month  of  May  his  fleet  sailed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  in  three  squadrons,  consisting  of 
seventy-one  capital  ships,  besides  bomb-ketches,  fire-ships, 
and  tenders. 

§  XXV.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  sailed  down  the  channel.  On  the  sixth,  Sir 
George  Rooke  was  detached  to  the  Straits  with  a  squadron 
of  three-and-twenty  ships,  as  convoy  to  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  The  grand  fleet  returned  to  Torliay,  while  he  pur- 
sued his  voyage,  having  under  his  protection  about  four 
hundred  merchant  ships  belonging  to  England,  Holland, 
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Denmark,  Sweden,  llaniburgli,  and  Handeis.  On  tlie 
sixteentli,  lii<:  scouts  discovered  part  of  the  Krencli  fleet 
un<ler  Capo  St.  Vincent:  next  day  their  whole  navy  ap- 
peared, to  the  amount  of  eiulity  sail.  Sixteen  of  these 
pMed  up  to  the  Eiiiilish  squadron,  while  the  vice-admiral  of 
the  white  stood  off'  to  sea,  to  intercept  the  ships  under 
convoy.  Sir  (;eorj;e  Kooke,  by  the  advice  of  the  Dutch 
vice-admiral  Vandert;oes,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
an  engagement,  which  could  only  tend  to  their  absolute 
ruin.  lie  forthwith  sent  orders  to  the  small  ships  that 
were  near  the  land,  to  put  into  the  neij;hbourin{;  ports  of 
Faro,  St.  Lucar,  and  Cadiz,  while  he  hi[nself  stood  oH"  with 
an  easy  sail  for  the  protection  of  the  rest.  About  six  in 
the  evening  ten  sad  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  two  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  commanded  by  the  Captains  Schvijver,  and 
\'ai]der-Poel,  who  seeing  no  possibility  of  escaping,  tacked 
ill  shore :  and,  thus  drawing  the  French  after  tliem,  helped 
to  save  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  When  attacked  they  made  a 
most  desperate  defence,  but  at  last  were  overpowered  by 
numbers  and  taken.  An  English  ship  of  war  and  a  rich 
pinnace  were  burned ;  nine-and-twenty  merchant  vessels 
were  taken,  and  about  fifty  destroyed  by  the  Counts  de 
'I'ourville  and  D'Etrces.  Seven  of  the  largest  Smyrna 
ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Coetlegon,  and  four  he 
sunk  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  value  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion  amounted  to  one  million  sterling. 
Meanwhile  Rooke  stood  off  with  a  fresh  gale,  and  on  the 
nineteenth  sent  home  the  Lark  ship  of  war  with  the  news 
of  his  misfortune ;  then  he  bore  away  for  the  Madeiras, 
where  having  taken  in  wood  and  water,  he  set  sail  for  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  third  day  of  August  arrived  at  Cork,  with 
fifty  sail,  including  ships  of  war  and  trading  vessels.  He 
detached  Captain  Fairborne  to  Kinsale,  with  all  his  squa- 
dron, except  six  ships  of  the  line,  with  which,  in  pursuance 
of  orders,  he  joined  the  great  fleet  then  cruising  in  the 
chops  of  the  channel.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August, 
they  returned  to  Si.  Helen's,  and  the  four  regiments  were 
landed.  On  tlie  nineteenth  day  of  September,  fifteen 
Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  frigates,  set  sail  for  Hol- 
land ;  and  twenty-six  sail,  with  seven  fire-ships,  were  as- 
signed as  guard-ships  during  the  winter. 

§  XXV'L  The  French  admirals,  instead  of  pursuing 
Rooke  to  Madeira,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
Cadiz,  and  bombarded  Gibraltar,  where  the  merchants 
sunk  their  ships,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Then  they  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
destroyed  some  English  and  Dutcli  vessels  at  Malaga, 
Alicant,  and  other  places ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Toulon.  About  this  period.  Sir  Francis  Wheeler  returned 
to  England  with  his  squadron,  from  an  unfortunate  expe- 
dition in  the  West  Indies.  In  conjunction  with  Colonel 
Codrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  he  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  islands  of  Martinique  and 
Dominique.  Then  he  sailed  to  Boston  in  New  England, 
witli  a  view  to  concert  an  expedition  against  Quebec,  which 
was  judged  impracticable.  He  afterwards  steered  for 
Placentia  in  Newfoundland,  which  he  would  have  attacked 
without  hesitation,  but  the  design  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voices  in  the  council  of  war.  Thus  disappointed, 
ne  set  sail  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  a 
very  shattered  condition,  the  greater  part  of  his  men  having 
died  in  the  course  of  his  voyage. 

§  XXVII.  In  November  another  effort  was  made  to 
annoy  the  enemy.  Commodore  Benbow  sailed  with  a 
squadron  of  twelve  capital  ships,  four  bomb-ketches,  and 
ten  hrigantines,  to  the  coast  of  St.  Maloes,  and  anchoring 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  cannonaded  and  bombarded 
It  for  three  days  successi%'ely.  Then  his  men  landed  on 
an  island,  where  they  burned  a  convent.  On  tlie  nine- 
teenth they  took  the'  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  a  fresh 
gale,  and  a  strong  tide,  to  send  in  a  fire-ship  of  a  particu- 
lar contrivance,  styled  the  Infernal,  in  order  to  burn  the 
town :  but  she  struck  upon  a  rock  before  she  arrived  at 
the  place,  and  the  engineer  was  obliged  to  set  her  on  fire, 
and  retreat.  She  continued  burning  for  some  time,  and 
at  last  blew  up,  with  such  an  explosion  as  shook  the 
whole  town  like  an  earthquake,  unroofed  three  hundred 
houses,  and  broke  all  the  glass  and  earthenware  for  three 
leagues  around.  A  capstan  that  weished  two  hundred 
pounds  was  transported  into  the  place,  and  falling  upon  a 
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house,  levelled  it  to  the  ground  :  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wall  towards  the  sea  tumbled  down ;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  overwhelmed  with  consternation  :  so  that  a  small 
number  of  troops  might  have  taken  possession  without  re- 
sistance; but  there  was  not  a  soldier  on  board.  Never- 
theless, the  sailors  took  and  demolished  Quince-fort,  and 
did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  of  St.  Maloes,  which 
had  been  a  nest  of  privateers  that  infested  the  English 
commerce.  Though  this  attempt  was  executed  with  great 
spirit,  and  some  success,  the  clamours  of  the  people 
became  louder  and  louder.  They  scrupled  not  to  say, 
that  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  betrayed ;  and  their 
suspicions  rose  even  to  the  secretary's  ofiice.  They  ob- 
served, that  the  French  were  previously  acquainted  with 
all  the  motions  of  the  Finglish,  and  took  their  measures 
accordingly  for  their  destruction.  They  collected  and 
compared  a  good  number  of  particulars,  that  seemed  to 
justify  their  suspicion  of  treacliery.  But  the  misfortunes 
of  the  nation,  in  all  probability,  arose  from  a  motley  mi- 
nistry, divided  amonir  themselves,  who,  instead  of  acting 
in  concert  for  the  public  good,  employed  all  their  influence 
to  thwart  the  views  and  blacken  the  reputations  of  each 
other.  The  people  in  general  exclaimed  against  the  Mar- 
quis of  Caermarthen,  tlie  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Ro- 
chester, who  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  queen,  and 
from  their  hatred  to  the  whigs,  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
nation. 

§  XXVIII.  But  if  the  English  were  discontented,  the 
French  were  miserable,  in  spite  of  all  their  victories.  That 
kingdom  laboured  under  a  dreadful  famine,  occasioned 
partly  from  unfavourable  seasons,  and  partly  from  the  war, 
which  had  not  left  hands  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  ground. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  and  providence  of  their 
ministry,  in  bringing  supplies  of  corn  from  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  their  care  in  regulating  the  price,  and  furnish- 
ing the  markets,  their  liberal  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent;  multitudes  perished  of  want,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.  Louis 
pined  in  the  midst  of  his  success.  He  saw  his  subjects  ex- 
nausted  by  a  ruinous  war,  in  which  they  had  been  involved 
by  his  ambition.  He  tampered  with  the  allies  apart,  in 
hopes  of  dividing  and  detaching  them  from  the  grand  con- 
fcfieracy.:  he  solicited  the  northern  crowns  to  engage  as 
mediators  for  a  general  peace.  A  memorial  was  actually 
presented  by  the  Danish  minister  to  King  William,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  French  king  would  have  been 
contented  to  purchase  a  peace  with  some  considerable 
concessions  :  but  the  terms  were  rejected  by  the  King  of 
England,  whose  ambition  and  revenge  were  not  yet  gra- 
tified ;  and  whose  subjects,  though  heavily  laden,  could 
still  bear  additional  burthens. 

§  XXIX.  The  Jacobites  had  been  very  attentive  to 
the  progress  of  dissatisfaction  in  England,  which  they 
fomented  with  their  usual  assiduity.  The  late  declaration 
of  King  James  had  been  couched  in  such  imperious  terms, 
as  gave  offi-nce  even  to  some  of  those  who  favoured  his 
interest.  The  Earl  of  Middleton,  therefore,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  repaired  to  St.  Germain,  and  obtained 
another,  which  contained  the  promise  of  a  general  pardon 
without  exception,  and  every  other  concession  that  a  British 
subject  couIq  demand  of  his  sovereign.  About  the  latter 
end  of  May,  two  men,  named  Canning  and  Dormer,  were 
apprehended  for  dispersing  copies  of  this  paper,  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  found  guilty  of  not  only  dispersing,  but 
also  of  composing,  a  false  and  seditious  libel,  sentenced  to 
pay  five  hundred  marks  a-piece,  to  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour. 
But  no  circumstance  reflected  more  disgrace  on  this  reign, 
than  the  fate  of  Anderton,  the  supposed  printer  of  some  tracts 
against  the  government.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  high 
treason  :  he  made  a  vigorous  defence,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sults and  discouragement  he  sustained  from  a  partial 
bench.  As  nothing  but  presumptions  appeared  against 
him,  the  jury  scrupled  to  bring  in  a  verdict  that  would 
affect  his  life,  until  they  were  reviled  and  reprimanded  by 
Judge  "Treby ;  then  they  found  him  guilty.  In  vain  re- 
course was  had  to  the  queen's  mercy  :  he  suflTered 
death  at  Tyburn  :  and  left  a  paper  protesting  solemnly 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  which  lie  affirmed 
was  appointed,  not  to  try,  but  to  convict  him ;  aud  peti- 
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lioiiing  Heaven  to  torsive  his  penitent juiy.  The  severity 
of  the  government  was  likewise  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
some  adventurers,  who,  havinj;  ecpiipped  privateere  to 
cruise  upon  the  English,  under  joint  commissions  from 
tile  late  King  James  and  Louis  XIV'.,  happened  to  be 
taken  by  the  English  sliips  of  war.  Dv.  Oldys,  the  king's 
advocate,  being  commanded  to  proceed  against  them  as 
guilty  of  treason  and  piracy,  refused  to  commence  tlie 
prosecution ;  and  gave  his  opinion  in  writinL',  tliat  they 
were  neither  traitors  nor  pirates.  He  supported  tliis  opinion 
by  arguments  before  the  council :  these  were  answered 
by  Dr.  Littleton,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office,  from 
which  he  was  dismissed ;  and  the  prisoners  were  executed 
as  traitors.  The  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to  retort  those  arts 
upon  the  government,  which  their  adversaries  had  so  suc- 
cessfully practised  in  the  late  reign.  They  inveighed 
against  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  administration,  and 
taxed  it  with  encouraging  informers  and  false  witnesses  :  a 
charge  for  which  there  was  too  much  foundation. 

§  XXX.  The  friends  of  James  in  Scotland  still  con- 
tinued to  concert  designs  in  his  favour :  but  their  corres- 
pondence was  detected,  and  their  aims  defeated,  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  ministry  in  that  kingdom.  Secretary 
Johnston  not  only  kept  a  watchful  eye  overall  their  trans- 
actions, but  by  a  dexterous  management  of  court  liberality 
and  favour,  appeased  the  discontents  of  the  presbyterians 
so  effectually,  that  the  king  ran  no  risk  in  assembling  the 
parliament.  Some  offices  were  bestowed  upon  the  leaders 
of  the  kirk  party  :  and  the  Dni-e  of  Hamilton  being  recon- 
ciled to  the  government,  was  appointed  commissioner.  On 
the  eighteentli  day  of  April,  the  session  was  opened,  and 
the  king's  letter,  replete  with  the  most  cajoling  expressions, 
being  read,  the  parliament  proceeded  to  exhibit  umleniable 
specimens  of  their  good  humour.  They  drew  up  a  very 
afl'ectionate  answer  to  his  majesty's  letter :  they  voted  an 
addition  of  six  new  regiments  to  the  standing  forces  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  granted  a  supply  of  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  his  majestv  :  they 
enacted  a  law  for  levying  men  to  serve  on  board  the  royal 
navy  :  they  fined  all  absentees,  whether  lords  or  commons ; 
and  vacated  the  seats  of  all  those  commissioners  who  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  assurance,  which  was  equivalent 
to  an  abjuration  of  King  James  :  they  set  on  foot  an  in- 
quiry about  an  intended  invasion  :  they  published  some 
intercepted  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  to  King  James 
by  Neville  Payne,  wliom  they  committed  to  prison,  and 
threatened  with  a  trial  for  high  treason  ;  but  he  eluded  the 
danger,  by  threatening  in  his  turn  to  impeach  those  who 
had  made  their  peace  with  the  government:  they  passed 
an  act  for  the  comprehension  of  such  of  the  episcopal 
clergy  as  should  condescend  to  take  the  oaths  by  the  tenth 
day  of  July.  All  that  the  general  assembly  required  of 
them  was  an  ofi'er  to  subscribe  the  confession  of  faith,  and 
to  acknowled-^e  presbytery  as  t';ie  only  government  of  the 
Scottish  church ;  but  tiiey  neither  submitted  to  these  terms, 
nor  took  the  oaths  within  the  limited  time,  so  that  they 
forfeited  all  legal  right  to  their  benefices.  Nevertheless, 
they  continued  in  possession,  and  even  received  private 
assurances  of  die  king's  protection.  It  was  one  of  William's 
political  maxims,  to  court  his  domestic  enemies ;  but  it 
was  never  attended  with  any  good  effect.  This  indulgence 
gave  ofTence  to  the  presbyterians,  and  former  distractions 
began  to  revive. 

§  XXXI.  The  king  having  prevailed  upon  the  States-ge- 
neral to  augment  their  land  forces  and  navy  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  campaign,  embarked  for  England,  and  ar- 
rived at  Kensington  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  October.  Find- 
ing the  people  clamorous  and  discontented,  the  trade  of 
the  nation  decayed,  the  aflairs  of  slate  mismanaged,  and 
the  ministers  recriminating  upon  one  another,  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  changing  hands,  and  resolved  to  take  his 
measures  accordingly.  Sunderland,  his  chief  counsellor, 
represented  that  the  tories  were  averse  to  the  continuance 
of  a  war,  which  had  been  productive  of  nothing  but  damage 
and  disgrace ;  whereas  the  whiiis  were  much  more  tract- 
able, and  would  bleed  freely,  partly  from  the  terrors  of  in- 
vasion and  poperi,  partly  from  the  ambition  of  bemg 
courted  by  the  crown,  and  partly  from  the  prospect  of  ad- 
vantage, in  advancing  money  to  the  government  on  the 
funds  established   by  parliament :  for  that  sort  of  traffic 


which  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  monied  interest,  was 
altogether  awhiggish  institution.  The  king  revolved  these 
observations  in  his  own  mind ;  and,  in  die  mean  time,  the 
parliament  met  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  pursuant 
to  the  last  prorogation.  In  his  speech  he  expressed  his  re- 
sentment against  those  who  were  the  authors  of  the  mis- 
carriages at  sea ;  represented  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
land  forces  and  the  navy  ;  anil  demanded  a  suitable  sup- 
ply for  these  purposes.  In  order  to  pave  die  way  to  their 
condescension,  he  had  already  dismissed  from  his  council 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  of  all  his  rilinisters,  was  the 
most  odious  to  the  people.  His  place  would  have  been 
immediately  filled  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  but  that 
nobleman  suspecting  this  was  a  change  of  men  rather  than 
of  measures,  stood  aloof  for  some  tune,  until  he  received 
such  assurances  from  the  king  as  quieted  his  scruples,  and 
then  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary.  The  lieutenancy 
for  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  coiii'iiissions  over 
England,  were  altered  with  a  view  to  favour  the  whig  in- 
terest; and  the  individuals  of  that  paitv  were  indulged 
with  many  places  of  trust  and  profit :  but  the  tories  were 
too  powerful  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  exasperated, 
and  therefore  a  good  number  of  them  were  retained  in 
office. 

§  XXXII.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  session,  the  Com- 
mons unanimously  resolved  to  support  their  majesties  and 
their  government;  to  inquire  into  miscarriages;  and  to 
consider  of  means  for  preserving  the  trade  of  the  nation. 
The  Turkey  company  were  summoned  to  produce  the  pe- 
titions they  had  delivered  to  the  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty for  convoy  ;  Lord  Falkland,  who  sat  at  the  head  of 
that  board,  gave  in  copies  of  all  the  orders  and  directions 
sent  to  Sir  Georse  Rooke  concerning  the  Straits'  fleet,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  all  the  ships  at  that  time  m  commission. 
It  appeared,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  miscar- 
riage of  Rooke's  fleet  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  admirals,  and  neslect  of  the  victua 
ing-office ;  but  they  were  screened  by  a  majority.  Mr. 
Ilarley,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  taking  and  stating 
the  public  accounts,  delivered  a  report,  which  contained  a 
charge  of  peculation  aeainst  Lord  Falkland.  Rainsfoid, 
receiver  of  the  rights  and  perquisites  of  the  navy,  confessed 
that  he  had  received  and  paid  more  money  than  that  which 
was  charged  in  the  accounts ;  and,  in  particular,  dial  he  had 
paid  four  thousand  pounds  to  Lord  Falkland,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's order.  This  lord  had  acknowledged  before  the  com- 
missioners, that  lie  had  paid  one  half  of  the  sum,  by  the 
king's  order,  to  a  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  either 
House;  and  that  the  remainder  was  still  in  his  hands. 
Rainsford  owned  he  had  the  original  letter  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Falkland,  demanding  the  money;  and  this 
nobleman  desiring  to  see  it,  detained  the  voucher ;  a  cir- 
cumstance tint  incensed  the  Commons  to  such  a  degree, 
that  a  motion  was  made  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower, 
and  debated  with  great  warmlh,  but  at  last  overruled  by 
the  majoritv.  Nevertheless,  thev  agreed  to  make  him  sen- 
sible of  their  displeasure,  and  he  was  reprimanded  in  his 
place.  The  H  use  of  Lords  having  also  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  the  miscarriage  at  sea,  very  violent  debates  arose, 
and  at  length  the  majority  resolved,  that  the  admirals  had 
done  well  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  they  had  received. 
This  was  a  triumph  over  the  whig  lords,  who  had  so 
eagerly  prosecuted  the  affair,  and  now  protested  against 
the  resolution,  not  without  great  appearance  of  reason. 
The  next  step  of  the  Lords,  was  to  exculpate  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  as  the  blame  seemed  to  lie  with  him,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  admirals  were  innocent.  With  a 
view,  therefore,  to  transfer  this  blame  to  Trenchard,  the 
whiggish  secretary,  tlie  earl  gave  the  House  to  understand, 
that  he  had  received  intelligence  from  Paris  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  containing  a  list  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and 
the  time  of  their  sailing ;  that  this  was  communicated  to  i 
committee  of  the  council,  and  particularly  imparted  to 
Secretary  Trenchard,  whose  province  it  was  to  transmitf 
instructions  to  the  admirals.  Two  conferences  passed  om 
this  subject  between  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Trenchard 
delivered  in  his  defence  in  writing ;  and  was  in  his  ttirn 
screened  by  the  whole  efforts  of  the  ministry,  in  which  the 
whig  influence  now  predominated.  Thus  an  inquiry  of 
such  national  consequence,  which  took  its  rise  from  thft 
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kind's  own  expression  of  resentment  against  the  delin- 
ijiienls,  was  stincd  by  the  arts  of  the  court,  because  it  was 
likely  to  aft'fct  one  of  its  creatures :  for,  thouijh  there  was 
no  preineditated  treachery  in  the  case,  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  certainly  sacrificed  to  the  mutual  animosity  of 
the  ministers.  The  charge  of  Lord  Falkland  beins;  re- 
sumed in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  appeared  to  have 
begaed  and  received  of  the  king  the  remaining  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  money  which  had  been  paid  by  Ilaiiis- 
ford  :  he  was  therefore  declared  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor, and  breach  of  trust,  and  committed  to  the  Tower; 
from  whence,  however,  he  was  in  two  d.iys  discharged 
upon  his  petition. 

§  XXXIIL  Harley,  Foley,  and  Harcourt,  presented  to 
the  House  a  state  of  the  receipts  and  issues  of  the  revenue, 
together  with  two  reports  from  the  commissioners  of 
accounts  concerning  sums  issued  for  secret  services,  and 
to  members  of  parliament.  This  was  a  discovery  of  the 
most  scandalous  practices  in  the  mystery  of  corruption, 
equally  exercised  on  the  individuals  of  both  parties,  in 
occasional  bounties,  grants,  places,  pensions,  equivalents, 
and  additional  salaries.  The  malcontents,  therelbre,  justly 
observed,  the  House  of  Commons  was  so  managed  that 
the  kmg  could  baffle  any  bill,  quash  all  grievances,  stifle 
accounts,  and  rectify  the  articles  of  Limerick.  When  the 
Commons  took  intp  consideration  the  estimates  and 
supplies  of  tlie  ensuing  year,  the  king  demanded  forty 
thousand  men  for  the  navy,  and  above  one  hundred  thou- 
sand for  the  purposes  of  the  land-service.  Before  the 
House  considered  these  enormous  demands,  they  granted 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  wav  of  advance,  to 
quiet  the  clamours  of  the  seamen  who  were  become 
mutinous  and  desperate  for  want  of  pay,  upwards  of  one 
million  being  due  to  them  for  wages.  Then  the  Commons 
voted  the  number  of  men  required  for  the  navy  :  but  they 
were  so  ashamed  of  that  for  the  army,  that  they  tliought 
it  necessarv  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  should  imply  that 
tl>ey  still  retained  some  regard  for  their  country.  They 
called  for  all  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  king  and 
his  allies :  they  examined  the  dift'erent  proportions  of  the 
troops  furnished  by  the  respective  powers :  they  considered 
the  intended  augmentations,  and  fixed  the  establishment 
of  the  year  at  fourscore  and  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  men,  including  officers.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  these  they  allotted  the  sum  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds.  They  granted  two  millions  for  the  navy,  and 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  the  annuity  and  poll  bills ;  so  that  the  sup- 
plies of  the  year  amounted  to  about  five  millions  and  a 
half,  raised  by  a  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
by  two  more  lives  in  the  annuities,  a  further  excise  on 
beer,  a  new  duty  on  salt,  and  a  lottery. 

§  XXXIV.  Though  the  malcontents  in  parliament  could 
not  withstand  this  torrent  of  profusion,  they  endeavoured 
to  distress  the  court  interest,  by  reviving  the  popular  bills 
of  the  preceding  session  ;  such  as  that  for  regulating  trials 
in  cases  of  high  treason,  the  other  for  the  more  frequent 
calling  and  meeting  of  parliaments,  and  that  concerning 
free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  parliament.  The  first 
was  neglected  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  second  was 
rejected :  the  third  was  passed  by  the  Commons,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  would  be  defeated  in  the  other  House. 
The  Lords  returned  it  with  certain  amendments,  to  which 
the  Commons  would  not  agree ;  a  conference  ensued  ;  the 
peers  receded  from  their  corrections,  and  passed  tlie  bill, 
to  which  the  king,  however,  refused  his  assent.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unpopular  and  dangerous  than  such  a  step 
at  this  juncture.  The  Commons,  in  order  to  recover  some 
credit  with  the  people,  determined  to  disapprove  of  his 
inajosiy's  conduct.  The  House  formed  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  take  the  state  of  the  kingdom  into  consideration. 
Thoy  resolved  that  whoever  advised  the  king  to  refuse  the 
royal  assent  to  that  bill,  was  an  enemy  to  their  majesties 
and  the  kingdom.  Tliey  like%vise  presented  an  address, 
expressing  their  concern  that  he  had  not  given  his  consent 
to  the  bill,  and  beseeching  his  majesty  to  hearken  for  the 
future  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  rather  than  to  tlie 
councils  of  particular  persons,  who  might  have  private 
interests  of  their  own,  separate  from  those  of  his  majesty 


and  his  people.  The  king  thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  pro- 
fessed a  warm  regard  for  their  constitution,  and  assured 
them  he  would  look  upon  all  parties  as  enemies,  who 
should  endeavour  to  lessen  the  confidence  subsisting  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  peoiile.  The  members  in  the 
op[>osition  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  general  reply. 
A  day  being  appointed  to  take  it  into  consideration,  a 
warm  debate  was  maintained  with  equal  eloquence  and 
acrimony.  At  length  the  question  being  put,  that  an  ad- 
dress should  be  made  for  a  more  explicit  answer,  it  was 
passed  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority. 

§  XXXV.  The  city  of  London  petitioned  that  a  parlia- 
mentary provision  might  be  made  for  the  orphans,  whose 
fortunes  ti'iey  had  scandalously  squandered  away.  Such  ■ 
an  application  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  session, 
and  rejected  with  disdain,  as  an  imposition  on  the  public: 
but  now  those  scruples  were  removed,  and  the  House 
passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  many  clauses, 
extending  to  diflferent  charges  on  the  city  lands,  aqueducts, 
and  personal  estates  ;  imposing  duties  on  binding  appren- 
tices, constituting  freemen,  as  also  upon  wines  and  coals 
imported  into  London.  On  the  twenty-third  day  of  March 
these  bills  received  the  royal  assent :  and  the  king  took  that 
opportunity  of  recommending  despatch,  as  the  season  of 
the  year  was  far  advanced,  and  the  enemy  diligently  em- 
ployed in  making  preparations  for  an  early  campaign. 
The  scheme  of  a  national  bank,  like  those  of  Amsterdam 
and  Genoa,  had  been  recommended  to  the  ministry,  as  an 
excellent  institution,  as  well  for  the  credit  and  security  of 
the  government,  as  for  the  increase  of  trade  and  circula- 
tion. One  project  was  invented  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamber- 
lain, jiroposing  the  circulation  of  tickets  on  land  security; 
but  \Villiam  Paterson  was  author  of  that  which  was  carried 
into  execution  by  the  interest  of  Michael  Godfrey,  and 
other  active  projectors.  The  scheme  was  founded  on  the 
notion  of  a  transferable  fund,  and  a  circulation  by  bill  on 
the  credit  of  a  large  capital.  Forty  merchants  subscribed 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a  fund, 
of  ready  money,  to  circulate  one  million  at  eight  per  cent, 
to  be  lent  to  the  government ;  and  even  this  fund  of  ready 
money  bore  the  same  interest.  When  it  was  properly 
digested  in  the  cabinet,  and  a  majority  m  parliament  secured 
for  Its  reception,  the  undertakers  for  the  court  introduced 
it  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  expatiated  upon  the 
national  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  such  a  mea- 
sure. They  said  it  would  rescue  the  nation  out  of  the 
hands  of  extortioners  and  usurers,  lower  interest,  raise  the 
value  of  land,  revive  and  establish  public  credit,  extend 
circulation,  consequently  improve  commerce,  facilitate 
the  annual  supplies,  and  connect  the  people  the  more 
closely  with  the  government.  The  project  was  violently 
opposed  by  a  strong  party,  who  affirmed  that  it  would  be- 
come a  monopoly,  and  engross  the  whole  money  of  the 
kingdom ;  that,  as  it  must  infallibly  be  subservient  to 
government  views,  it  might  be  employed  to  the  worst 
purposes  of  arbitrary  power ;  that,  instead  of  assisting,  it 
would  weaken  commerce,  by  tempting  people  to  withdraw 
their  money  from  trade,  and  employ  it  in  stock-jobbing ; 
that  it  would  produce  a  swarm  of  brokers  and  jobbers  to 
prey  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  encourage  fraud  and 
gaming,  and  further  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  bill  made  its  way 
through  the  two  Houses,  establishing  the  funds  for  the 
security  and  advantage  of  the  subscribers ;  empowering 
their  majesties  to  incorporate  them  by  the  name  of  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  a 
proviso,  that  at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five,  upon  a 
year's  notice,  and  the  repayment  of  the  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  the  said  corporation  should  cease  and 
determine.  The  bill  likewise  contained  clauses  of  appro- 
priation for  the  service  of  the  public.  The  whole  sub- 
scription was  filled  in  ten  days  after  its  being  opened  ;  and 
the  court  of  directors  completed  the  payment  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act,  although  they 
did  not  call  in  more  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  money  subscribed.  All  these  funds 
proving  inadequate  to  the  estimates,  the  Commons  brought 
in  a  bill  to  imfiose  stamp  duties  upon  all  vellum,  parch- 
ment, and  paper,  used  in  almost  every  kind  of  intercourse 
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between  man  and  man  ;  and  they  crowned  the  oppressions 
of  the  year  with  another  f;rievous  tax  upon  carriages,  under 
the  name  of  a  bill  for  licensing  and  regulating  hackney  and 
stage  coaches. 

§  XX.W'I.  The  Commons,  in  a  clause  of  the  bill  for 
taxing  several  joint-stocks,  provided,  that  in  case  of  a  de- 
feult  in  the  payment  of  tliat  tax,  witliin  the  time  limited  by 
the  act,  the  cliarter  of  the  company  so  failing  should  be 
deemed  void  and  forfeited.  The  East  India  company 
actually  neglected  their  pavment,  and  the  public  imagmed 
the  ministry  would  seize  tliis  opportunity  of  dissolnng  a 
njonopoly  asainst  which  so  many  complaints  had  been 
made ;  but  tlie  directors  understood  their  own  strength  ; 
-  and  instead  of  being  broken,  obtained  the  promise  of  a 
new  charter.  This  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  con- 
troversy between  them  and  their  adversaries  was  re\  ived 
with  such  animosity,  that  the  council  thought  proper  to 
indulge  botli  parties  with  a  liearin;;.  As  this  produced  no 
resolution,  the  merchants  who  opposed  the  company  pe- 
titioned, that,  in  the  mean  while,  tlie  new  charter  might  be 
suspended.  Addresses  of  the  same  kind  were  presented 
by  a  great  number  of  clothiers,  linen-drapers,  and  other 
dealers.  To  these  a  written  answer  was  published  by  the 
company ;  the  merchants  printed  a  reply,  in  which  thev 
undertook  to  prove,  that  the  company  had  been  guilty  of 
unjust  and  unwarrantable  actions,  tending  to  the  scandal 
of  religion,  the  dishonour  of  the  nation,  the  reproach  of 
our  laws,  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of 
trade.  They  observed,  that  two  private  ships  had  exported 
in  one  year  tliree  times  as  manv  cloths  as  the  company 
had  exported  in  three  vears.  They  offered  to  send  more 
cloth  and  English  mercliandise  to  the  Indies  m  one  year, 
than  the  company  had  exported  in  five;  to  furnish  the 
government  with  five  hundred  tons  of  saltpetre  for  less  than 
one  half  of  the  usual  price  ;  and  they  represented,  that  the 
company  could  neither  lade  the  ships  tney  petitioned  for 
in  England,  nor  relade  them  in  the  East  Indies.  In  spite 
of  all  these  remonstrances,  the  new  charter  passed  the  great 
seal ;  though  the  grants  contained  in  it  were  limited  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  did  not  amount  to  an  exclusive 
privilege,  and  subjected  the  company  to  such  alterations, 
restrictions,  and  qualifications,  as  the  king  should  direct 
before  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  September.  This  indulg- 
ence and  other  favours  granted  to  the  company  were  pri- 
vately purchased  of  the  ministry,  and  became  productive 
of  a  loud  outcry  against  the  government.  The  merchants 
published  a  journal  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  that  their  liberty  of  tradins;  to  the 
East  Indies  might  be  confirmed  by  parliament.  Another 
petition  was  presented  by  the  company,  praying  that  their 
charter  might  receive  a  parliamentary  sanction.  Both 
parties  employed  all  their  address  in  making  private  ap- 
plication to  the  members.  The  House  having  examined 
the  different  charters,  the  book  of  their  new  subscriptions, 
and  every  particular  relating  to  the  company,  resolved  that 
all  the  subjects  of  England  had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to 
the  East  Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament. 

5  XXXVII.  But  nothing  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
public  more  tlian  a  bill  which  «tis  brought  into  the  House 
ibr  a  general  naturalization  of  all  foreign  protestants.  The 
advocates  for  this  measure  alleged,  that  great  part  of  the 
lands  of  England  lay  uncultivated  ;  that  the  strength  of  a 
nation  consisted  in  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  that  the 
people  were  thinned  by  the  war  and  foreign  voyages,  and 
required  an  extraordinary  supply;  that  a  great  number  of 
protestants,  persecuted  in  France  and  other  countries, 
would  gladly  remove  to  a  land  of  freedom,  and  bring  along 
with  them  their  wealth  and  manufactures  ;  that  tlie  com- 
munity had  been  largely  repaid  for  the  protection  granted 
to  those  refugees  who  had  already  settled  in  the  kingdom. 
They  had  introduced  several  new  branches  of  manufacture, 
promoted  industry,  and  lowered  the  price  of  labour;  a 
circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to  trade,  oppressed 
as  it  was  with  fcixes,  and  exposed  to  uncommon  hazard 
from  the  enemy.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  urged  with 
great  vehemence,  that  it  would  cheapen  the  birthright  of 
Englishmen  ;  that  the  want  of  culture  was  owing  to  the 
oppression  of  the  times ;  that  foreigners  being  admitted 


into  the  privileges  of  the  British  trade,  would  grow  wealthy  ' 
at  the  expense  of  their  benefactors,  and  transfer  the  for- 
tunes they  had  gained  into  their  native  country ;  that  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  labour  would  be  a  national  griev- 
ance, while  many  thou.sands  of  English  manufacturers 
were  starving  for  want  of  employment,  and  the  price  of 
provisions  continued  so  high,  that  even  those  that  were 
employed  could  scarce  supply  their  families  with  bread  : 
that  the  real  design  of  the  bill  was  to  make  such  an  acces- 
sion to  the  dissenters  as  would  render  them  an  equal  match 
in  the  body-politic  for  those  of  the  church  of  England  ;  to 
create  a  greater  dependence  on  the  crown,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  supply  a  foreign  head  with  foreign  members.  Sir  John 
Knight,  a  memter  of  the  House,  in  a  speech  upon  this 
subject,  exaggerated  the  bad  consequences  that  would  at- 
tend such  a  bill,  with  all  the  wit  and  virulence  of  satire : 
it  was  printed  and  dispersed  through  the  kingdom,  and 
raised  such  a  flame  among  the  people  as  had  not  appeared 
since  the  revolution.  They  exclaimed,  that  all  oflices 
would  be  conferred  upon  Dutchmen,  who  would  become 
lord-danes,  and  prescribe  the  modes  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment; and  they  extolled  Sir  John  Knight,  as  the 
saviour  of  the  nation.  The  courtiers,  incensed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  this  clamour,  complained  in  the  House  of  the 
speech  which  had  been  printed ;  and  Sir  g^^  ,  _ 
John  was  threatened  with  expulsion  and  er'«!'^Life'o?K' 
imprisonment.  He  therefore  thought'proper  jai"'*statf?'°" 
to  disown  the  paper,  which  was  burned  by  tracts.  Ralph, 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  This  ^<>l'»'™- 
sacrifice  sened  only  to  increase  the  popular  disturbance, 
which  rose  to  such  a  height  of  violence,  that  the  court 
party  began  to  tremble ;  and  the  bill  was  dropped  for  the 
present. 

§  XXXVIII.  Lord  Coningsby  and  Mr.  Porter  bad 
committed  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  oppression  in  Ireland. 
These  had  been  explained  during  the  last  session,  by  the 
gentlemen  who  appealed  against  the  administration  of 
Lord  Sidney ;  but  they  were  screened  by  the  ministry ; 
and  therefore  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  now  impeached  them 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  and  they  were 
members.  After  an  examination  of  the  articles  exhibited 
against  them,  the  Commons,  who  were  by  this  time  at  the 
devotion  of  the  court,  declared,  that,  considering  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  they  did  not  think  them  fit  grounds 
for  an  impeachment.  In  the  course  of  this  session,  the 
nation  sustained  another  misfortune  in  the  fate  of  Sir 
Francis  Wheeler,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  jNIediterranean  squadron.  He  received  in- 
structions to  take  under  his  convoy  the  merchant  ships 
bound  to  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  to  cruize  thirty  days 
in  a  certain  latitude,  for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
Flate-fleet  homeward  bound  ;  to  leave  part  of  his  squadron 
at  Cadiz,  as  convoy  to  the  trade  for  England  ;  to  proceed 
with  the  rest  to  the  Mediterranean ;  to  join  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  his  return ;  and  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  until 
he  should  be  joined  by  the  fleet  from  Turkey  and  the 
Straits,  and  accompany  them  back  to  England.  About  the 
latter  end  of  (Jclober  he  set  sail  from  St.  Helen's,  and  in 
January  arrived  at  Cadiz  with  the  ships  under  his  convoy. 
There  leaving  Rear-Admiral  Hopson,  he  proceeded  for 
the  ^leditenanean.  In  the  bay  of  Ciibraltar  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  dreadful  tempest,  under  a  lee-shore,  which  be 
could  not  possibly  weather,  and  where  the  eround  was  so 
foul  that  no  anchor  would  hold.  This  expedient,  however, 
was  tried.  A  great  number  of  ships  were  driven  ashore, 
and  many  perished.  The  admiral's  ship  foundered  at  sea, 
and  he  and  all  his  crew  were  buried  in  the  deep,  except 
two  Moors,  who  were  miraculously  preserved.  Two  other 
ships  of  the  hue,  three  ketches,  and  six  merchant  ships, 
were  lost.  The  remains  of  the  fleet  were  so  much  shat- 
tered, that  instead  of  prosecuting  their  voyage,  they  re- 
turned to  Cadiz,  in  order  to  be  refitted,  and  sheltered  from 
the  attempts  of  the  French  squadrons,  which  wei-e  still  at 
sea,  under  the  command  of  Chateau-Kenaud  and  Gabaret. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April  the  king  closed  the  ses- 
sion with  a  speech  in  the  usual  style,  and  the  parliament 
was  prorogued  to  the  eighteenth  day  of  September.'' 

§  XXXIX.  Louis  of  F'rance  being  tired  of  the  war. 
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which  had  impoverished  his  country,  continued  to  tam|>er 
\vilh  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and,  by  the  canal  of  the  Poix", 
made  some  offers  to  the  Kins  of  Spain,  wliich  were  re- 
jected. Meanwhile  he  resolved  to  stand  upon  the  defensive 
during  the  ensuing  campaisn,  in  every  part  but  Catalonia, 
where  his  whole  naval  force  niisht  co-operate  with  the 
Count  de  Noailles,  who  commanded  the  land  army.  Kini; 
William  having;  received  intelligence  of  the  design  upon 
Barcelona,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Brest  and  Toulon  squadrons,  by  sending  itussel  to  sea  as 
early  as  the  fleet  could  be  in  a  condition  to  sail ;  but  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  the  Brest  squadron  had 
quilted  that  harbour.  On  the  third  day  of  May  the  admi- 
ral sailed  from  St.  Helen's  with  the  combined  squadrons 
of  England  and  Holland,  amounting  to  ninety  shins  of 
the  line,  besides  friL'ates,  fire-ships,  and  tenders.  He  de- 
tached Captain  Pritchard  of  the  Monmouth  with  two  fire- 
ships,  to  destroy  a  fleet  of  French  merchant-ships  near 
Conquet-bay ;  and  this  service  being  performed,  he  return- 
ed to  St.  Helen's,  where  he  had  lelt  Sir  Cloudosley  Shovel 
with  a  squadron,  to  take  on  board  a  body  of  land  forces, 
intended  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  France.  Tliese 
bemg  embarked,  under  the  command  of  General  Ptole- 
mache,  the  whole  fleet  sailed  again  on  the  twentv-ninlli  of 
May.  The  land  and  sea  officers,  in  a  council  of  war, 
agreed  that  part  of  the  fleet  designed  for  this  expedition 
should  separate  from  the  rest,  and  proceed  to  Camaret-bav, 
where  the  forces  should  be  landed.  On  the  fifth  day  of 
June,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  commanded  this  squadron, 
parted  with  the  grand  fleet,  and  on  the  seventh  anchored 
between  the  bays  of  Camarei  and  Bertaume.  Next  day 
the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds, 
who  served  under  Berkeley,  as  rear-admiral  of  the  blue, 
entered  Camaret-bav  with  two  laige  ships  and  six  frigates, 
to  cover  the  troops  lii  landing.  The  French  had  received 
intelligence  of  the  design,  and  taken  such  precautions, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  engineer,  \  auban,  that 
the  English  were  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  new-erected 
'oatteries,  as  well  as  from  a  strong  body  of  troops ;  and 
though  the  ships  cannonaded  them  with  great  vigour,  the 
soldiers  could  not  maintain  any  regularity  in  landing.  A 
good  number  were  killed  in  the  open  boats  before  they 
reached  the  shore ;  and  those  who  landed  were  soon  re- 
pulsed, in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  General  Ptole- 
mache,  who  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  proved  mortal.  Seven  hundred  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  lo^t  on  this  occasion,  besides 
those  who  were  killed  on  board  of  the  ships.  Tlie  Jlonk 
ship  of  war  was  towed  off  with  great  diflnculty  ;  but  a 
Dutch  frigate  of  thirty  guns  fell  intothe  hands  of  the  eneniv. 
§  XL.  After  this  unfortunate  attempt.  Lord  Berkeley, 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  war,  sailed  back  for  Eng- 
land, and  at  St.  Helen's  received  orders  from  the  queen  to 
call  a  council,  and  deliberate  in  what  manner  the  ships 
and  forces  might  be  best  employed.  They  agreed  to  make 
some  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  Normandy.  \\  ith  this 
view  they  set  sail  on  the  fifth  day  of  July.  They  bombard- 
ed Dieppe,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  to 
ashes.  'Thence  they  steered  to  Havre-de-Grace,  which  met 
with  the  same  fate.  They  harassed  the  French  troops, 
who  marched  after  them  along-shore.  They  alarmed  the 
whole  coast,  and  filled  every  town  with  such  consternation, 
that  they  would  have  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
had  not  they  been  detained  by  military  force.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  Lord"  Berkeley  returned  to  St. 
Helen's,  where  he  quitted  the  fleet,  and  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  Tliis  officer  having 
received  instructions  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Dunkirk, 
sailed  round  to  the  Downs,  where  he  was  joined  by  M. 
Meesters,  with  six-and-twenty  Dutch  pilots.  On  the 
twelfdi  of  September  he  appeared  before  Dunkirk  ;  and 
next  day  sent  m  the  Charles  galley,  with  two  bomb-ketches, 

the  Ducby  of  Cornwall.  Onfc  was  also  passed  fur  renewing  a  clause. in  an 
oW  statute,  limiting  the  numtier  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  princlY)ality 
ol  \v  ales.  The  DuKe  of  Norfolk  brought  an  action  in  the  coun  of  kioj^'s 
bench  against  Mr.  Germaine  for  criminal  conversation  with  his  duchess. 

1  he  catise  was  tried,  and  the  jury  brouuht  in  their  verdict  for  one  hundred 
marks,  and  costs  of  suit,  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Betore  the  king  embarked,  he  gratified  a  good  number  of  his  friends  with 
promotions.  Lord  Charles  Butler,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  was 
created  Lord  Butler.of  Weston  in  Ensland.and  Earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland. 

I  he  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Duke.  The  Varl 
of  .Mulgravc,  being  reoonciled  to  the  court  measures,  was  gT^ti6ed  with  a 


and  as  many  of  ihe  machines  called  infenials.  These  were 
set  on  fire  without  effect,  and  the  design  niiscairied  :  then 
Shovel  steered  to  Calais,  which  having  bombarded  with 
little  success,  he  returned  to  the  coast  of  England  ;  and 
the  bomb-ketches  and  machines  were  sent  into  the  river 
Thames. 

§  XLI.  During  these  transactions.  Admiral  Russel, 
with  the  grand  fleet,  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
being  joined  by  Rear-Adiniral  Neville  from  Cadiz,  to- 
gether with  Callembergh  and  Evertzen,  he  steered  towards 
Barcelona,  which  was  besieged  by  the  French  fleet  and 
army.  At  his  approach, Tourville  retired  with  precipitation 
into  the  harbour  of  Toulon  ;  and  Noailles  abandoned  his 
enterprise.  The  Spanish  affairs  were  in  such  a  deplorable 
condition,  that  without  this  timely  assistance  the  kingdom 
must  have  been  undone.  While  he  continued  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  French  admiral  durst  not  venture  to 
appear  at  sea ;  and  all  his  projects  were  disconcerted. 
After  having  asserted  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  in  those 
seas  during  the  whole  summer,  he  sailed  in  the  beginning 
of  November  to  Cadiz,  where,  by  an  express  order  of  the 
king,  he  passed  the  winter,  during  which,  he  took  such 
precautions  for  preventing  Tourville  from  passing  the 
Straits,  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  risk  the  passage. 

§  XLIL  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  describe  the  ope- 
rations on  the  continent.  In  the  middle  of  Jlay  King 
William  arrived  in  Holland,  where  he  consulted  with  the 
Stated-general.  On  the  third  day  of  June  he  repaired  to 
Bethlem-abbev  near  Louvain,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  army  ;  and  there  he  was  met  by  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn.  In  a  few  days  a  numer- 
ous army  was  assembled ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
promise  an  active  campaign.  On  the  third  day  of  June 
the  dauphin  assumed  the  command  of  the  French  forces, 
with  which  Luxembourg  had  taken  post  between  Mons 
and  Maubeuge  ;  and  passing  the  Sarabre,  encamped  at 
Fleurus  :  but  on  the  eighteenth,  he  removed  from  thence, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  between  St.  Tron  and  Wanheim  : 
while  the  confederates  lay  at  Roosbeck.  On  the  eleventh 
of  July,  the  dauphin  marched  in  four  columns  to  Oerle 
upon  the  Jaar,  where  he  pitched  his  camp.  On  the  twenty- 
second,  the  confederates  marched  to  Bomale  :  then  the 
dauphin  took  the  route  to  \'ignamont,  where  he  secured 
his  army  by  entrenchments,  as  his  forces  were  inferior  in 
number  to  those  of  the  allies  ;  and  he  had  been  directed 
by  his  father  to  avoid  an  engagement.  In  this  situation 
both  armies  remained  till  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
when  King  William  sent  the  heavy  baggage  to  Louvain ; 
and  on  the  eighteenth  made  a  motion  to  Sombref.  This 
was  no  sooner  known  to  the  enemy,  than  they  decamped  ; 
and  having  marched  aU  night,  posted  themselves  between 
Temploux  and  Masy,  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  the 
conffderates.  The  King  of  England  resolved  to  pass  the 
Scheldt ;  and  with  thisview  marched,  by  the  way  of  Ni- 
velle  and  Soignies,  to  Chievres :  from  thence  he  detached 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and 
foot,  to  pass  the  river  at  Oudenarde,  while  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  advanced  with  another  detachment  to  pass  it  at 
Pont  de  Espieres.  Notwithstanding  all  the  expedition 
they  could  make,  their  purpose  was  anticipated  by  Lux- 
embouri:,  who  being  apprized  of  their  route,  had  detached 
four  thousand  horse,  with  each  a  foot  soldier  behind  the 
trooper,  to  reinforce  ]\I.  de  \'alette,  who  commanded  that 
part  of  the  French  line.  These  were  sustained  by  a  choice 
body  of  men,  who  travelled  with  great  expedition,  without 
observing  the  formalities  of  a  march.  Mareschal  de  Vil- 
leroy  followed  tlie  same  route,  with  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing,  the  household  troops,  and  twenty  field-pieces  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  army  was  lirouglit  up  by  the  dauphin 
in  person.  Thev  marched  with  such  incredible  diligence, 
that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  could  scarce  believe  his  own  eyes, 
when  he  an'ived  in  sight  of  the  Scheldt,  and  saw  them  en- 
pension  of  three  thousand  pounds,  and  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Normandy. 
Henrv  Herbert  was  ennobled  by  the  Utie  ol  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
The  £arls  of  Bedford,  Devonshire,  and  Clare,  were  promoted  to  the  rant 
of  dukes.  The  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  n.ade  Duke  of  Leeds  ;  ^rd 
Viicount  Sidney,  created  Earl  of  Komney  ;  and  Viscount  Newport  Earl 
of  Bedford.  Russel  was  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty-hoard. 
Sir  George  Rookeand  sir  John  Houblon  were  appointe<l  jomt  commission- 
ers, in  the  room  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval.  Charles  Montague  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  and  Sir  WiHi'ip  I.''.i"S5i',"  i  c.°~».;™i!Ij 
Mr.  Ilambden. 
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trenching  themselves  on  tlie  olher  siile  of  the  river.  King 
William  having  reconnoitred  their  disposition,  tliouglit  it 
impracticable  to  pass  at  that  place ;  and  therefore  marched 
down  tlie  river  to  Oudenarde,  where  a  passage  had  been 
alreadv  effected  bv  the  Unke  of  Wirtemberg.  Here  tlie 
confederates  passed  the  Scheldt  on  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  the  month;  and  the  king  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Wannegheni.  His  intention  was  to  have  taken  ])Ossession 
of  Courtray,  and  established  wmter-qnarters  fur  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  army  in  that  district;  but  Luxembourg 
haviiio;  posted  himself  between  lliat  place  and  Menin,  ex- 
tended his  lines  in  such  a  manner,  lliat  the  confederates 
could  nut  attempt  to  force  them,  nor  even  hinder  liim  from 
subsisting  his  army  at  the  expense  of  the  Castellany  of 
Courtray,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  This 
surprising  march  was  of  such  importance  to  the  French 
king,  that  he  wrote  with  his  own  liand  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  his  army  :  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  read  to  every 
particular  squadron  and  battalion. 

5  XLin.  The  King  of  England,  though  disappointed 
in  his  scheme  upon  Courtray,  found  means  to  make  some 
advantage  of  his  superiority  in  number.  He  drafted  troops 
from  the  garrison  of  Liege  and  Maestricht;  and  on  the 
third  dav  of  September  reinforced  his  body  witli  a  large 
detachment  from  his  own  camp,  conferring  the  command 
upon  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Ploen,  with  orders  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Huy.  Next  day  the  whole  confederHte 
forces  passed  the  Lys,  and  encamped  at  Wouterghem. 
From  tnence  the  king,  with  part  of  tlie  army,  marched  to 
Roselaer  :  this  diversion  obliged  the  dauphin  to  make  con- 
siderable detachments,  for  the  security  of  Ypies  and  Me- 
nin on  one  side,  and  to  cover  Fumes  and  Dunkirk  on  the 
other.  At  this  juncture,  a  Frenchman  being  seized  in  the 
very  act  of  setting  fire  to  one  of  the  ammunition  waggons 
in  the  allied  army,  confessed  he  had  been  employed  for 
this  purpose  by  some  of  the  French  generals,  and  suffered 
death  as  a  traitor.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
Duke  of  Holstcin-Ploen  invested  Huy,  and  carried  on  the 
siege  with  such  vigour,  that  in  ten  days  the  garrison  capi- 
tulated. The  king  ordered  Dixmuyde,  Deynese,  Ninove, 
and  Tirlemont,  to  be  secured  for  winter-quarters  to  part  of 
the  army :  the  dauphin  returned  to  Versailles :  V\  illiam 
quitted  the  camp  on  the  last  day  of  September;  and  both 
armies  broke  up  about  the  middle  of  October. 

§  XLIV.  The  operations  on  the  Rhine  were  pre-con- 
certed between  King  William  and  the  Prince  of  Baden, 
who  had  visited  London  in  the  winter.  The  dispute 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  com- 
promised ;  and  this  young  prince  dying  during  the  nego- 
ciation,  the  treaty  was  perfected  by  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor, who  engaged  to  furnish  twelve  thousand  men  yearly, 
in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  from  the  court  of  Vienna.  In 
the  beginning  of  June,  Mareschal  de  Lorges  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Philipsburg,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  impe- 
rialists, encamped  at  Hailbron.  The  Prince  of  Baden, 
who  was  not  yet  joined  by  the  Saxons,  Hessians,  nor  by 
the  troops  of  Munster  and  Paderborn,  despatched  couriers 
to  quicken  the  march  of  these  auxiliaries,  and  advanced  to 
Eppingen,  where  he  proposed  to  wait  till  they  .should  come 
tip ;  but,  on  the  fifteenth,  receiving  undoubted  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  were  in  motion  towards  him,  he  advanced 
to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle.  De  Lorges  concluded 
that  this  was  a  desperate  effort,  and  immediately  halted, 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  an  engagement. 
This  pause  enabled  Prince  Louis  to  take  possession  of  a 
strong  pass  near  Sintzheim,  from  which  he  could  not  easily 
he  dislodged.  Tlien  the  Mareschal  proceeded  to  Viselooh, 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the 
imperialists  from  their  entrenchments.  The  prince  being 
joined  by  the  Hessians,  resolved  to  beat  up  the  quarters 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  French  general  being  apprized  of 
his  design,  retreated  at  midnight  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation. Having  posted  himself  at  Ruth,  he  sent  his  heavy 
baggage  to  Phiiipsbnrg:  then  he  moved  to  Gonsberglt, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  repassed  the  Rhine, 
and  encamped  between  Spiers  and  Worms.  The  Prince 
of  Baden  being  joined  by  the  allies,  passed  the  river  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  near  Hagenbach,  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 


ber ;  and  laid  the  country  of  Alsace  under  contribution. 
Considering  the  advaiiceu  season  of  the  year,  this  was  a 
rash  undertaking;  and  the  French  general  resolved  to  profit 
by  his  enemy's  temerity.  He  forthwith  advanced  against 
the  imperialists,  foreseeing  that  should  they  be  worsted  in 
battle,  their  whole  ariny  would  be  ruined.  Prince  Louis, 
informed  of  his  intention,  immediately  passed  the  Rhine; 
and  this  retreat  was  no  sooner  effected,  than  the  river 
swelled  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  island  in  the  middle,  and 
great  part  of  the  camp  he  had  occupied,  was  overflowed. 
Soon  after  this  incident  both  armies  retired  into  winte - 
quarters.  Ilie  campaign  in  Hungary  produced  no  effect 
of  importance.  It  was  opened  by  the  new  visir,  who%r- 
rived  at  Belgrade  in  the  middle  of  August ;  and  about  the 
same  time  Caprara  assembled  the  imperial  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peterwaradin.  Tlie  Turks  passed  the 
Saave,  in  order  to  attack  their  camp,  and  carried  on  their 
approaches  with  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  inade 
very  little  progress.  The  imperialists  received  reinforce- 
ments ;  the  season  wasted  awav ;  a  feud  arose  between 
the  visir  and  the  cham  of  the  Tartars ;  and  the  Danube 
being  swelled  by  lieavy  rains,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  opera- 
tions of  the  TurKS,  their  general  decamped  in  tlie  night  of 
the  first  of  October.  They  afterwards  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  upon  Titul,  while  the  imperial  general  made 
himself  master  of  Giula.  In  the  course  of  this  summer, 
the  X'enetians,  who  were  also  at  war  with  the  Turks,  re- 
duced Cyclut,  a  place  of  importance  on  the  river  Naranta, 
and  made  a  conquest  of  the  island  of  Scio  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

§  XLV.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  French 
king  had  determined  to  act  vigorously  in  Catalonia.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  Duke  de  Noailles  advanced  at 
the  head  of  eight-and-twenty  thousand  men  to  the  river 
Ter,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the  viceroy  of  Cata- 
lonia was  encamped  with  sixteen  thousand  Spaniards. 
Tlie  French  general  passed  the  ri\er  in  the  face  of  this 
army,  and  attacked  tneir  entrenchments  with  such  irape- 
tuositv,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were  totally  defeated. 
Then  1ie  marched  to  Palamos,  and  untertook  the  siege  of 
that  place,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  blocked  up  by 
the  combined  squadrons  of  Brest  and  Toulon.  Though 
the  besieged  made  an  obstinate  defence,  the  town  was 
taken  by  storm,  the  houses  were  pillaged,  and  the  people 
put  to  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or 
condition.  Then  he  invested  Gironne,  which  in  a  few 
days  capitulated.  Ostahic  met  with  the  same  fate,  and 
Noailles  was  created  viceroy  of  Catalonia  by  the  French 
king.  In  the  beginning  of  August  he  distributed  his  forces 
into  quarters  of  refreshment,  along  the  river  Terdore,  re- 
solving to  undertake  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  which  was 
saved  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Russel.  The  war  lan- 
guished in  Piedmont,  on  account  of  a  secret  negociation 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Savov  ;  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  Rouvignv,  Earl  of 
Galwav,  «ho  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  in 
the  comm.and  of  the  British  forces  in  that  country.  Casal 
was  closely  blocked  up  by  the  reduction  of  Fort  St.  George, 
and  the  Vaudois  gained  the  advantage  in  some  skirmishes 
in  the  valley  of  Ragelas:  but  no  design  of  importance 
was  executed."! 

§  XLVL  England  had  continued  very  quiet  under  the 
queen's  administration,  if  we  except  some  little  commotions 
occasioned  by  the  practices,  or  pretended  practices,  of  the 
Jacobites.  Prosecutions  were  revived  against  certain 
gentlemen  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  for  having  been 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  formed  in  favour  of  the  late 
king's  projected  invasion  from  Normandy.  These  steps 
were  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  infamous  informers, 
whom  the  ministry  countenanced.  Colonel  Parker  and 
one  Crosby  were  imprisoned,  and  bills  of  treason  found 
against  them  :  but  Parker  made  his  escape  from  the  Tower, 
and  was  never  retaken,  though  a  reward  of  four  hundred 
pounds  was  set  upon  his  head.  The  king  having  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy  at  the  Hague,  embarked  for 
England  on  the  eighth  of  November,  and  next  day  landed 
at  Margate.  On  the  twelfth  he  o|iened  the  session  of  par- 
liament, with  a  speech,  in  which  he  observed  that  the 

riair.  wilh  fmir  men  or  war,  formed  a  riesijn  ai-air 
laiiil ;  l>ul  lie  »as  repulseil  ivilli  low.  by  llie  valo 
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posture  of  affairs  was  improved  bcilli  by  sea  and  land  siiire 
they  last  parted  ;  in  particular,  that  a  stop  was  put  to  the 
proRross  of  tlie  French  arms.  He  desired  tliey  woulil 
continue  the  act  of  tonnai;e  and  poundage,  which  would 
expire  at  Christmas  ;  he  reminded  them  of  the  debt  for  tin.' 
transport  ships  employed  in  the  direction  of  Ireland;  and 
exhorted  them  to  prepare  some  good  bill  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  seainen.  A  majority  in  both  Houses  was  already 
secured  ;  and  m  all  probability  he  bargained  for  their  con- 
descension, liy  agreeing  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments. 
This  Mr.  H.n-ley  brought  in  by  order  of  the  lower  House, 
immediately  after  their  first  adjournment ;  and  it  kept  pace 
with  the  consideration  of  the  supplies.  The  Commons 
having  examined  the  estimates  ana  accounts,  voted  four 
millions  seven  hundred  sixty-four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  for  the  service  of  the  army  and  navy. 
In  order  to  raise  this  sum,  they  continued  the  land-tax  ; 
they  renewed  the  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for 
five  yeai's,  and  imposed  new  duties  on  difierent  commo- 
dities.' The  triennial  bill  enacted.  That  a  parliament 
should  be  held  once  in  three  years  at  least :  That  within 
three  years  at  furthest  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament 
then  subsisting,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  for  ever  after, 
legal  writs  under  the  great  seal  should  be  issued,  by  the 
direction  of  the  crown,  for  calling,  assembling,  and  holding 
another  new  parliament :  That  no  parliament  should  con- 
tinue longer  than  three  years  at  furthest,  to  be  accounted 
from  the  first  day  of  the  first  session  :  and.  That  the  par- 
liament then  subsisting  should  cease  and  determine  on  the 
first  day  of  November  next  following,  unless  their  ma- 
jesties should  think  fit  to  dissolve  it  sooner.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earls  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Aylesbury,  protested  against  this  bill,  because 
it  tended  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  uarliament 
longer  than,  as  they  apprehended,  was  agreeable  to  the 
constitution  of  England. 

&  XLVIL  While  this  bill  was  depending.  Dr.  John 
Tiflotson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  the  dead  palsy,  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall,  and  died  on 
the  22d  day  of  November,  deeply  regretted  by  the  king 
and  queen,  who  shed  tears  of  sorrow  at  his  decease ;  and 
sincerely  lamented  by  the  public,  as  a  pattern  of  elegance, 
ingenuity,  meekness,  charity,  and  moderation.  These 
qualities  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed,  notwith- 
standing the  invectives  of  his  enemies,  who  accused  him 
of  Puritanism,  flattery,  and  ambition  ;  and  charged  him 
with  having  conduced  to  a  dangerous  schism  in  the 
church,  by  accepting  the  archbishopric  during  the  life  of 
the  deprived  Sancroft.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  metro- 
politan see  by  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  recom- 
mended by  the  whig  partv,  which  now  predominated  in  the 
cabinet.  The  queen  did  not  long  survive  her  favourite  pre- 
late. In  about  a  month  after  his  decease,  she  was  taken  ill 
of  the  small-pox,  and  the  symptom  proving  dangerous,  she 
prepared  herself  for  death  with  great  composure.  She  spent 
some  time  in  exercises  of  devotion,  and  private  conversa- 
tion with  the  new  archbishop  :  she  received  the  sacrament 
with  all  the  bishops  who  were  in  attendance ;  and  expired 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  her  age  and  in  the  sixth  of  her  reign,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible grief  of  the  king,  who  for  some  weeks  after  her  death 
could  neither  see  company  nor  attend  to  the  business  of 
state.  Mary  was  in  her  person  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
with  an  oval  visage,  lively  eyes,  agreeable  features,  a  mild 
aspect,  and  an  air  of  dignity.  Her  apprehension  was  clear, 
her  memory  tenacious,  and  her  judgment  solid.  She  was 
a  zealous  protestant,  scrupulously  exact  in  all  the  duties  of 
devotion,  of  an  even  temper,  and  of  a  calm  and  mild  con- 
versation. She  was  ruffled  by  no  passion,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  stranger  to  the  emotions  of  natural  affection  : 
for  she  ascended,  without  compunction,  the  throne  from 
which  her  father  had  been  deposed,  and  treated  her  sister  as 

?  They  imposed  ccrtiiin  rates  and  duties  upon  niarriases,  births,  and 
hurials.  badieln|.s.  and  widows.  They  passed  an  art  tor  layine  additional 
duties  upon  cotlee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  towards  payinsi  the  debt  due  lor  the 
transport  ships:   and  another  imposing  duties  on  glass-ware,  slone,  and 


e  Her  obsequies  were  performed  with  cri 
was  atteuiled  Irom  Whitehall  to  Westmins 
Serjeants  .a  law,  the  lord  mayor  and  alderme 
Ix'th  Houses  ut  parliaioenti  and  the  funeral  i 
lennison.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Dr.  I 
l!ath  and  Wells,  reproached  him  in  a  letter, 


an  alien  to  her  blood.  In  a  word,  Mary  .seems  to  have  im- 
bibed the  cold  disposition  and  apathy  of  her  husband  :  and 
to  have  centred  all  her  amltition  in  deserving  the  epithet 
of  an  humble  and  obedient  wife.e 

§  .XLVIIl.  The  Princess  Anne  being  informed  of  the 
(|uBen's  dangerous  indisposition,  sent  a  lady  of  her  bed- 
chamber to  desire  she  might  be  admitted  to  her  majesty  ; 
but  this  request  was  not  granted.  She  was  thanked  for 
her  expression  of  concern  :  and  given  to  understand  that 
the  physicians  had  directed  that  the  queen  should  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible.  Before  her  death,  however,  she  sent 
a  forgiving  message  to  her  sister;  and  after  her  decease, 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland  effected  a  reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  the  princess,  who  visited  him  at  Kensington, 
where  site  was  received  with  uncommon  civility.  He  ap- 
pointed the  palace  of  St.  James's  for  her  residence,  and 
presented  her  with  the  greater  part  of  the  queen's  jewels. 
But  a  mutual  jealousy  and  disgust  subsisted  under  these 
exteriors  of  friendship  and  esteem.  The  two  Houses  of 
parliament  waited  on  the  king  at  Kensington,  with  con- 
solatory addresses  on  the  death  of  his  consort :  their  ex- 
amiile  was  followed  by  the  regency  of  Scotland,  the  city 
and  clergy  of  London,  the  dissenting  ministers,  and  almost 
all  the  great  corjioi-ations  in  England.'' 


CHAP.  V. 


cb  the  I)uke  of  Leeds.  $  VI.  the  parliament  is  pro- 
)5ued.  4  Vll.  hession  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  ^  VIII.  They  in- 
jVe  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  $  lA.  They  pa.ss  an  actfor  erectin;; 
trading  company  in  Africa  and  the  Indies.^  $  X.  Proceedings  ' 


.  !  it.  "  I  he  besiegers  nrake  a  desperate 'assault.  5  XVI.  The  plaL, 
capitulates.  Boufflers  is  arrested  by  order  ol  King  William.  Si  XVII, 
Campaign  on  the  Kliine.  and  in  Hungary.  5  .VVIII.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  takes  Casal.  4  XIX,  Transactions  in  Catalonia.  ^  XX.  The 
English  Heet  bombards  St,  Maloes  and  otlier  places  on  the  coast  of 
France,  s  ,XXI,  Wilmot's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  J  XXII.  A 
new  parliament,  i)  XXIII.  J  bey  pass  a  bill  lor  regulating  trials  in 
cases  of  high  treason.  $  XXIV.  liesolutions  with  respect  to  a  new 
coinage.  §  XXV.  The  Commons  address  the  king,  to  recall  a  grant  he 
bad  made  to  the  Earl  of  Poriland.  6  XXVI.  Another  against  the  new 
Scottish  company.  4  X.XVII.  Intrigues  of  the  .larobiles,  s  XXVIII. 
Conspiracy  against  tbe  lifeot  William.  5  XXIX.  Design  of  an  invasion 
defeated.  t>  XXX.  The  two  Houses  engage  in  an  association  for  the 
defence  of  his  majesty,  i)  XX.XI.  Establishment  of  a  land-bank.'  ft 
X.XXII.  Trial  of  the  conspirators.    «  XXXIIl.  The  allies  burn  the 


Savoy    from   the 
XXXVII.  Procei 
.XXXVlll.    Zeal  of  the    l.nglish  Co 


abbey  by  all    the  judge; 


i  apprehended.  ^  XLIi.  A  bill  of  attainder  being  brought  into  the 
House  against  him,  produces  violent  debates.  4  XLIII.  His  defence, 
4  -XUV.  The  bill  passes.  4  .\LV.  Sir  John  Fenwick  is  beheaded.  4 
XLVI.  The  Earl  of  Monmouth  sent  to  the  Tower.  4  XLVII.  Inquiry 
into  miscarriages  by  sea.  4  XLVlll.  Negociations  at  Pyswick.  4 
XI.IX.    The  French  take   Barcelona.    4   L.    Fruitless   expedition   of 

■■       al  Neville  to  the  West  Indies.    ^  LK  The  Fleclor  ot   Saxony  is 


§  I.  The  kingdom  row  resounded  with  the  ^  j,  ^^^ 
comjilaints  of  the  papists  and  malcontents, 
who  taxed  the  ministry  with  subordination  of  perjury,  in 
the  ease  of  the  Lancashire  gentlemen  who  had  been  pro- 
secuted for  the  conspiracv.  One  Lunt,  an  Irishman,  had 
informed  Sir  John  Trenchard,  secretary  of  state,  that  ne 
had  been  sent  from  Ireland,  with  commissions  from  King 
James  to  divers  gentlemen  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire: 
that  he  had  assisted  in  buying  arms  and  enlisting  men  to 
serve  that  king  in  his  projected  invasion  of  England  ;  that 
he  had  been  twice  despatched  by  those  gentlemen  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germain,  assisted  many  Jacobites  in  repairing 


now,  see  Ibis  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her.  for  she  is  a  kins  s  daughter." 
{.in  the  other  band,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  of 
London,  came  to  a  resolution  to  erect  her  statue,  with  that  of  the  king,  in 
Hie  Royal  Exchange.  „      .      ,  ■_,,,_  ... 

h  T  he  Earls  of  Hochester  and  Nottingham  are  said  to  have  started  a 
duubt,  whether  the  parliament  was  n.'t  dissolved  by  the  queen's  dealh  ; 
but  this  dangerous  motion  met  w  itli  no  countenance. 
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10  FiMnce,  liolped  to  conceal  others  tliat  came  from  tliat 
kingdom;  and  that  all  those  persons  told  him  they  were 
fijrmshed  with  money  by  Sir  Jolm  Friend  to  defray  the 
expense  of  their  expeditions.  His  testimony  was  confirmed 
by  <ither  infamovis  emissaries,  who  received  bnt  too  mucli 
countenance  from  the  fjovernmeiit.  Blank  warrants  were 
issued,  and  tilled  up  occasionally  with  such  names  as  the 
informers  sus^esteu.  These  were  delivered  to  Aaron 
Smith,  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  who,  with  messengers, 
accompanied  Luntand  his  associates  to  Lancashire,  under 
the  protection  of  a  party  of  Uutcli  horse  guards,  com- 
manded by  one  Captain  Baker.  They  were  empowered 
to  break  open  houses,  seize  papeis,  and  apprehend  persons 
according  to  their  pleasure ;  and  they  committed  many 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  The  persons,  against 
whom  these  measures  were  taken,  being  apprized  of  the 
impending  danger,  generally  retired  from  their  own  liabit- 
ations.  Some,  however,  were  taken  and  imprisoned :  a 
few  arms  were  secured  ;  and,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Standish, 
at  Standish-hall,  they  found  tlie  draft  of  a  declaration 
to  be  published  by  King  James  at  his  landing.  As  this 
prosecution  seemed  calculated  to  revive  the  horror  of  a 
stale  conspiracy,  and  the  evidences  were  persons  of  aban- 
doned characters,  tlie  friends  of  those  who  were  persecuted 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  rendering  the  scheme  odious 
to  the  nation.  Tliey  even  employed  the  pen  of  Ferguson, 
who  had  lieen  concerned  in  every  jilot  that  was  hatched 
since  tlie  Rye-house  conspiracy.  This  veteran,  though 
appointed  housekeeper  to  the  excise-office,  thouuht  him- 
self poorly  recompensed  for  tlie  part  he  had  acted  in  the 
revolution,  became  dissatisfied,  and  upon  this  occasion, 
published  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Trencliard  on  the  abuse  ol' 
power.  It  was  replete  with  the  most  bitter  invectives 
against  the  ministry,  and  contained  a  great  number  of 
flagrant  instances,  in  which  the  court  had  countenanced 
the  vilest  corruption,  perfidy,  and  oppression.  This  pro- 
duction was  in  every  body's  hand,  and  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  peo])le,  that  when  the  prisoners  were  brought  to 
trial  at  Manchester,  the  populace  would  have  put  the  wit- 
nesses to  death  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  inter- 
position of  those  who  were  friends  to  the  accused  persons, 
and  had  already  taken  effectual  measures  for  their  safety. 
Lunt's  chief  associate  in  the  mystery  of  information  was 
one  Taaffe,  a  wretch  of  the  most  profligate  principles,  who 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  reward  from 
the  ministry,  was  privately  gained  over  by  the  agents  for 
the  prisoners.  Lunt,  when  desired  in  court  to  point  out 
the  persons  whom  he  had  accused,  committed  such  amis- 
take  as  L'reatly  invalidated  his  testimony ;  and  Taaffe  de- 
clared before  tlie  bench,  that  the  pretended  plot  was  no 
other  than  a  contrivance  between  himself  and  Lunt,  in 
order  to  jirocure  money  from  the  government.  The  pri- 
soners were  immediately  acquitted,  and  the  ministry  in- 
curred a  heavy  load  of  popular  odium,  as  the  authors  or 
abettors  of  knavish  contrivances  to  insnare  the  innocent. 
The  government,  with  a  view  to  evince  their  abhon-ence  of 
such  practices,  ordered  the  witnesses  to  be  prosecuted  for 
a  conspiracy  against  the  lives  and  estates  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  accused  ;  and  at  last  the  affair  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Jacobites  triumplied 
in  their  victory.  They  even  turned  the  battery  of  corrup- 
tion upon  the  evidence  for  the  crown,  not  without  making 
a  considerable  impression.  But  the  cause  was  now  de- 
bated before  judges  who  were  not  at  all  propitious  to  their 
views.  The  Commons  having  set  on  foot  an  inquiry,  and 
examined  all  the  papers  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
pretended  plot,  resolved.  That  there  was  sufficient  ground 
for  the  prosecution  and  trials  of  the  gentlemen  at  Man- 
chester ;  and  that  there  was  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against 
the  king  and  government.  They  issued  an  order  for  taking 
Mr.  Standish  into  custody;  and  the  messenger  reporting 
that  he  was  not  to  be  found,  tliey  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  desiring  a  proclamation  might  be  mililished, 
offering  a  reward  for  apprehending  his  person.  The  Peers 
concurred  with  the  Commons  in  their  sentiments  of  this 
affair ;  for  complaints  havinir  been  laid  before  their  House 
also,  by  the  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved, 
the  question  was  put,  whether  the  government  had  cause 
to  prosecute  them  ;  and  carried  in  the  affirmative  ;  though 
a  protest  was  entered  against  this  vote  by  the  Earls  of 


Rochester  and  Nottingham.  Notwithstanding  these  de- 
cisions, the  accused  gentlemen  prosecuted  Lunt  and  two 
of  his  accomplices  for  perjury,  at  the  Lancaster  assizes; 
and  all  three  were  found  guilty.  They  were  immediately 
indicted  by  the  crown,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  persons  they  had  accused.  Tlie  in- 
tention of  the  ministry,  in  laying  this  indictment,  was  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  punishing  some  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  gentlemen,  who  liad  prevaricated  in  giving  their 
testimony;  but  the  design  being  discovered,  the  Lanca- 
shire men  refused  to  produce  their  evidence  against  the 
informers :  the  prosecution  dropped  of  consequence,  and 
the  prisoners  were  discharged. 

§  IL  When  the  Commons  were  employed  in  examining 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  and  taking  measures  for  raising 
the  necessary  supplies,  the  inhabitants  of  Royston  pre- 
sented a  petition,  complaining,  that  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  lesriment  belonging  to  Colonel  Hastings, 
which  was  quartered  upon  them,  exacted  subsistence- 
money,  even  on  pain  of  military  e.xecution.  The  House 
was  immediately  kindled  into  a  flame  by  this  information. 
The  officers,  and  Pauncefort,  agent  for  the  regiment,  were 
examined  ;  then  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  such  a 
practice  was  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  a  violation  of  tlie  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  subject.  LTpon  further  inquiry, 
Pauncefort  and  some  other  agents  were  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant,  for  having  neglected  to  pay  the 
subsistence-money  they  had  received  lor  the  officers  and 
soldiers.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower,  toirether 
with  Henry  Guy,  a  member  of  the  House,  and  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  the  one  for  giving,  and  the  other  for  receiv- 
in;;,  a  bribe  to  obtain  the  king's  bounty.  Pauncefort's 
brother  was  likewise  committed,  for  being  concerned  in 
the  same  commerce.  Guy  had  been  employed,  together 
with  Trevor,  the  speaker,  as  the  court-agent  for  securing  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons:  for  that  reason  he 
was  obnoxious  to  the  members  in  the  opposition,  who  took 
this  opportunity  to  brand  him;  and  the  courtiers  could 
not  with  any  decency  screen  him  from  their  vengeance. 
The  House  having  proceeded  in  this  inquiry,  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  king,  enumerating  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  army,  and  demanding  immediate  redress. 
He  promised  to  consider  the  remonstrance,  and  redress  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained.  Accordingly,  he 
casliiered  Colonel  Hastings;  appointed  a  council  of  officers 
to  sit  weekly  and  examine  all  complaints  against  any  officer 
and  .soldier;  and  published  a  declaration  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  strict  discipline,  and  the  due  payment  of  quar- 
ters. Notwithstanding  these  concessions  trie  „  .  „ 
Commons  prosecuted  tlieir  examinations:  oiiimixon.siate 
they  committed  Mr.  James  Craggs,  one  of  p^')','^-  jVves'df 
the  contractors  for  clothing  the  army,  because  tlie  Admirals, 
he  refused  to  answer  upon  oath  to  such  ques-  J^?""'"  ^'°'" 
tions  as  might  be  put  to  him  by  the  com- 
missioners of  accounts.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for  oblig- 
ing him  and  Mr.  Richard  Harnage,  the  other  contractor, 
together  wilh  the  two  Paunceforts,  to  discover  how  they 
had  disposed  of  the  sums  paid  into  their  hands  on  account 
of  the  army ;  and  for  punishing  them,  in  case  they  should 
persist  in  their  refusal.  At  this  period  they  .  „  ,,„^ 
received  a  petition  against  the  commissioners 
for  licensing  hackney-coaches.  Three  of  them,  by  means 
of  an  address  to  the  king,  were  removed  with  diserace, 
for  having  acted  arbitrarily,  corruptly,  and  contrary  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  act  of  parliament. 

§  III.  Those  who  encouraged  this  spirit  of  reformation 
introduced  another  inquiry  about  the  orphans'  bill, 
which  was  said  to  have  passed  into  an  act,  liy  virtue  of 
undue  influence.  A  committee  being  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  chamberlain's  books,  discovered  that  bribes  had 
been  !;iven  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  speaker  of  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Hungerford,  chairman  of  the  grand  commit- 
tee. The  first  beini;  voted  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor,  abdicated  the  chair,  and  Paul  Foley  was 
appointed  speaker  in  his  room.  Then  Sir  John  and 
llunijerford  were  expelled  the  House  :  one  Nois,  a  soli- 
citor for  the  bill,  was  taken  into  custody,  because  he  had 
scandalized  the  Commons,  in  pietending  he  was  engaged 
to  give  great  sums  to  several  members,  and  denying  this 
circumstance  on  his  examination.      The  reformers  in  the 
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House  naturally  concluded  that  the  same  arts  had  been 
practised  in  obtaining  the  new  charter  of  the  East  India 
company,  which  had  been  granted  so  much  against  tlie 
sense  of  the  nation.  Their  books  were  subjected  to  the 
same  committee  that  carried  on  the  former  inquiry,  and  a 
surprising  scene  of  venality  and  corruption  was  soon  dis- 
closed. It  appeared  that  the  company,  in  the  course  of 
the  precednig  year,  had  paid  near  ninety  thousand  pounds 
ill  secret  services  ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  one  of  the 
directors,  and  a  member  of  the  House,  had  been  the  chief 
manager  of  this  infamous  commerce.  Cooke,  refusing;  to 
answer,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  brought  in,  obliging  him  to  discover  how  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been 
distributed.  The  bill  was  violently  opposed  in  the  upper 
House  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  as  being  contrary  to  law  and 
equity,  and  furnishing  a  piecedent  of  a  dangerous  nature. 
Cooke  being,  agreeably  to  his  own  petition,  lirought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  he  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  make  a  full  discovery,  in  case  he  might  be  favoured 
with  an  indemnifying  vote,  to  secure  him  against  all  ac- 
tions and  suits,  except  those  of  the  East  India  company, 
which  he  had  never  injured.  The  Lords  complied  with  his 
request,  and  passed  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  to  which  the 
Commons  added  a  penal  clause ;  and  the  former  was  laid 
aside. 

§  IV.  When  the  king  went  to  the  House,  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  money  bills,  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
courage this  inquiry,  by  telling  the  parliament  that  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  was  far  advanced,  and  the  circumstances  of 
affairs  extremely  pressing  ;  he  therefore  desired  they  would 
despatch  such  business  as  they  should  think  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  public,  as  he  should  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sion in  a  few  days.  Notwillistaiiding  this  shameful  inter- 
position, both  Houses  appointed  a  joint  committee  to  lay 
open  the  complicated  scheme  of  fraud  and  iniquity.  Cooke, 
on  his  Hrst  examination,  confessed,  that  he  had  delivered 
tallies  for  ten  thousand  pounds  to  Francis  Tvssen,  deputy- 
governor,  for  the  special  service  of  the  company;  au  equal 
sum  to  Richard  Acton,  for  employing  his  interest  in  pre- 
venting a  new  settlement,  and  en'de  ivouring  to  establish 
the  old  company  ;  besides  two  thousand  pounds  by  way 
of  interest,  and  as  a  further  gratuitv  ;  a  thousand  guineas 
to  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  five  hundred  to  Charles  Bates,  and 
three  hundred  and  ten  to  Mr.  Molineux,  a  merchant,  for 
the  same  purposes;  and  he  owned  that  Sir  Basil  Firehrace 
Iwd  received  forty  thousand  pounds  on  various  pretences. 
He  said,  he  believed  that  the  thousand  pounds  paid  to 
Tyssen  had  been  delivered  to  the  king  by  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
as  a  customary  present  which  former  kings  had  received  ; 
and  that  the  sums  paid  to  Acton  were  distributed  among 
some  members  of  parliament.  Firebrace  being  examined, 
affirmed  that  he  had  received  the  whole  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  his  own  use  and  benefit ;  but  that  Bates  had 
received  sums  of  money,  which  he  understood  were  offered 
to  some  persons  of  the  first  quality.  Acton  declared  that 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  sum  which  he  had  received  was 
distributed  among  persons  who  had  interest  with  members 
of  parliament;  and  that  great  part  of  the  money  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Crag^is,  who  was  acquainted  with 
some  colonels  in  the  House,  and  northern  members. 
Bates  owned  he  had  received  the  money,  in  consideration 
of  using  his  interest  with  the  Duke  of  Leeds  in  favour  of 
the  company:  that  this  nobleman  knew  of  the  eratuity  : 
and  that  the  sum  was  reckoned  by  his  Grace's  domestic, 
one  Robart,  a  foreigner,  who  kept  it  in  his  possession  until 
this  inquiry  was  talked  of,  and  then  it  was  returned.  In  a 
word,  it  appeared  by  this  man's  testimony,  as  well  as  by 

',Ak^\U,uiT''  "^  "■''  "'^''?"'  "'"^  '•'"■''5  ''3<'  inquired  inlothe  particulars 
rLV  L  fh  t^.,  ".T"".  ?«Pfi''"on.  '"•'  presenlKl  an  address  to  Ihe  king,  de- 
uS  of '.hpi^^  ,"■„""',,"'  '.l"'"  ','^\'''"'  <:™<l«'i>l  toll'e  honour  and  advan- 
WRe  01  the  naUon.      On  the  <.t  i.-r   ihiu  .  fh.-  (-(unmonH   in  an  addrpw    hp 

tlKi  .House  of  lords;  and  au  act  was  piSd,  ronl^amin"  se"  e/er  peuLlliis 
Tonk  hi  Ik'"'!  '■  ''"'""*  produced  uo  Bood  eftect.  1  he  value  o(  money 
1  Si  ?v  ,hd . ,  "'1'^'  "!  T^  *  il'^^P  '''»'  »  S"'"'"  "«  reckoned  aclenuate 
or  hi  2„^y  „  "V  "li  ""'  P"*''"=  "iisorace  lowered  the  credit  of  the  I'unds 
wVahl,^  ,!r,  i'„f  ■„  I,     ","'*?"  "■■"  alarmed  by  Ihe  circulation  of  fictitious 

Tove      men     in,?I;S^^^ 

i.  .rnil^hJ  1.  l"?-  ' '"  malcontents  took  this  opporlunily  to  exclaim 
against  the  bank,  and  even  auempted  to  shake  UiecreSil  of  it  in  parliament 
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that  of  Hrebrace  on  his  second  examination,  that  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  was  not  free  from  corru[)tion,  and  that  Sir  John 
Trevor  was  a  hireling  prostitute. 

§  V.  The  report  ot  the  committee  produced  violent  al- 
tercations, and  the  most  severe  strictures  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  lord  president.  At  length,  the  House  resolved, 
that  there  was  sufficient  matter  to  impeach  Thomas  Duke 
of  Leeds  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  and  that  he 
should  be  impeached  thereupon.  Then  it  was  ordered 
that  Mr.  Comntroller  Warton  should  impeach  him  before 
the  Lords  in  the  name  of  the  House,  and  of  all  the  Com- 
mons in  England.  The  Duke  was  actually  m  the  middle 
of  a  speech  for  his  own  justification,  in  wliich  he  assured 
the  House,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  was  not  guiltv  of  the 
corruptions  laid  to  his  charge,  when  one  of  his  friends  gave 
him  intunalion  of  the  votes  which  had  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons. He  concluded  his  speech  abruptly,  and  repairing 
to  the  lower  House,  desired  he  might  be  indulged  with  a 
hearing.  He  was  accordingly  admitted,  with  the  compli- 
ment ot  a  chair,  and  leave  to  be  covered.  After  having  sat 
a  few  muiutes,  he  took  oHhis hat, and  addressed  himseif to 
the  Commons  in  very  extraordinary  terms.  Havini' 
thanked  them  for  the  favour  of  indulging  him  with  a  hear- 
ing, he  said  that  House  would  not  have  been  then  sitting 
but  for  him.  He  protested  bis  own  innocence,  with  re- 
spect to  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  He  complained  that 
this  «as  the  effect  of  a  design  which  had  been  long  formed 
against  him.  He  expressed  a  dee()  sense  of  his  being  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  the  parliament  and  nation,  and  de- 
manded speedy  lustice.  They  forthwith  drew  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  which"  being  exhibited  at  the  bar 
of  the  upper  House,  he  pleaded  Not  guilty,  and  the  Com- 
mons promised  to  make  good  their  charge  ;  but,  by  this 
time,  such  arts  had  been  used,  as  all  at  once  checked  the 
violence  of  the  prosecution.  Such  a  number  of  consider- 
able persons  were  involved  in  this  mvstery  of  corruption, 
that  a  full  discovery  was  dreaded  by  both  parlies.  The 
duke  sent  his  domestic,  Robart,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
his  absence  furnished  a  pretence  for  postponing  the  trial. 
In  a  word,  the  inquiry  was  dropped  ;  but  tlie  scandal  stuck 
fast  to  the  duke's  character. 

§  \T.  In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations,  the  king  went 
to  the  House  on  the  third  day  of  May,  when  he  thanked 
the  parliament  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted  ;  signified 
his  intention  of  going  abroad;  a'ssured  them  he  would 
place  the  administration  of  afi'airs  in  persons  of  known  care 
and  fidelity  ;  and  desired  that  the  members  of  both  Houses 
would  be  more  than  ordinarily  vigilant  in  preserving  the 
public  peace.  The  parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the 
eighteenth  of  June."  The  king  immediately  appointed  a 
regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  absence ;  but  neither 
the  Princess  of  Denmark  nor  her  husband  were  intrusted 
with  any  share  in  the  administration  ;  a  circumstance  that 
evinced  the  king's  jealousy,  and  gave  offence  to  a  great 
part  of  the  nation.h 

§V'II.  A  session  of  parliament  was  deemed  necessary 
m  Scotland,  to  provide  new  subsidies  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops  of  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  so  service- 
able in  tiie  prosecution  of  the  war.  But,  as  a  great  outcry 
had  been  raised  against  the  government,  on  account  of  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  the  Scots  were  tired  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  expense  of  a  war  from  which  they 
could  derive  no  advantage,  the  ministry  thou-lit  proper  to 
cajole  them  with  the  promise  of  some  riational  indulgence. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  commission  passed  the  great  seal,  for 
taking  a  precognition  of  the  massacre,  as  a  previous  step  to 
the  trial  of  the  persons  concerned  in  that  perfidious  trans- 
action.   On  the  ninth  of  May,  the  session  was  opened  by 


[•nt^their^endeavours  proved  abortive :  the  monied-ioterest  preponderated 
posed  ot"  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Somers, 


in  both  Houses. 

b  J  he  regency  ^ , , ^  „,  ^„.,.....,„.  ,  ,  .j^ucip 

lorrl  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  the  Eail  of  Pembroke,  lord-privy-seal ;  the 


Duke  of  Devonshir 

bury,  secretary  of  s  _ ^ 

Godolphin,  tiist  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  Sir  Jolin  i  rcn'chard  dViii'e* 
his  place  of  secretary  was  tilled  with  Sir  William  Trumbal,  an  eminent 
civilian,  learned,  dilisent,  and  vinnous.  who  had  been  envoy  at  Paris  and 
Constantinople.  W  illiam  Nassau  ile  Zuvlestein.  son  of  tlie  kins's  natural 
uncle,  was  created  Baron  of  Kntield,  Viscount  lunbridge,  arid  liarl  of 
Mochford.  l-ord.  Lord  Grey  of  Werke,  was  made  Viscount Glendale  and 
Karl  ot  Tankerville.    The  month  of  Aprilof  this  ycarwas  distin::uished  by 
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the  Marquis  of  Tweeilale,  appoinled  commissioner,  who, 
after  the  king's  letter  had  been  read,  expatiated  on  his 
niaiestY's  care  and  concern  for  tlieir  safety  and  welfare; 
and  his  firm  purpose  to  maintain  the  preshyterian  discipline 
ill  the  church  of  Scotland.  Then  he  promised,  m  the 
kinii's  name,  that  if  they  would  pass  an  act  for  establishinfi 
a  colony  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world 
where  a  colony  might  be  lawfully  planted,  his  majesty 
would  indulge  them  with  such  rights  and  privileges  as  he 
had  granted  in  like  cases  to  the  subjects  of  his  other  do- 
minions. Finally,  he  exhorted  them  to  consider  wavs  and 
means  to  raise  the  necessary  supfilies  for  mainlainm;.'  their 
land  forces,  and  for  providing  a  competent  immber  of  ships 
of  war  to  protect  their  commerce.  The  parliament  imme- 
diately voted  an  address  of  condolence  to  his  majesty  on 
the  death  of  the  queen  ;  and  they  granted  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  services  of  the  en- 
suing year,  to  be  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  a  land-tax, 
and  an  additional  excise. 

§  \lll.  Tlii>ir  next  step  was  to  desire  the  .commissioner 
woiilil  transmit  their  humble  tlianks  to  the  king,  for  his 
care  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  government  and  the 
justice  of  the  nation,  in  ordering  a  precognition  to  be  taken 
with  resnect  to  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe.  A  motion  was 
afterwards  made  that  the  commissioners  should  exhibit  an 
account  of  their  proceedinss  in  this  affair:  accordingly,  a 
report,  consisting  of  the  king's  instructions,  Dalrymple's 
letters,  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  was  laid  before  the  parliament.  The  motion  is 
said  to  have  been  privately  influenced  by  Secretary  .John- 
ston, for  the  disgrace  of  Dalrymple,  who  was  bis  rival  in 
power  and  interest.  The  written  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioners, who  were  creatures  of  the  court,  imported,  Tliat 
Macdonald  of  Glencoe  had  been  perfidiously  murdered  ; 
That  the  king's  instructions  contained  nothing  to  wan-ant 
the  massacre;  and  that  Secretary  Dalrymple  had  exceeded 
his  orders.  The  parliament  concurred  with  this  report. 
They  resolved,  that  Livingston  was  not  to  blame,  for  having 
given  the  orders  contained  in  his  letters  to  Lieut.  Cof. 
Hamilton  :  that  this  last  was  liable  to  prosecution  :  that 
the  king  should  be  addressed  to  give  orders,  either  for 
examining  Major  Duncanson  in  Flanders,  touching  his 
concern  in  this  affair;  or  for  sending  him  home  to  be'tned 
in  Scotland  :  as  also,  that  Campbell  of  Glenlvon,  Captain 
Drummond,  Lieutenant  Lindsey,  Ensign  Lundy,  and 
Serjeant  Barber,  should  be  sent'to  Scotland,  and' prose- 
cuted according  to  law,  for  the  parts  they  had  acted  in  that 
execution.  In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  the  par- 
liament drew  up  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  thev  laid 
the  whole  blame  of  the  massacre  upon  the  excess  in  the 
Master  of  Stair's  letters  concerning  that  transaction.  They 
begged  that  his  majesty  would  give  such  orders  about  him, 
as  he  should  think  fit  for  the  vindication  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  actors  in  that  barbarous  slaughter  might  be 
prosecuted  by  the  king's  advocate,  according  to  law";  and 
that  some  reparation  might  be  made  to  the  men  of  Glencoe 
\  who  escaped  the  massacre,  for  the  losses  thev  had  sustained 
1  in  their  effects  upon  that  occasion,  as  their  habitations  had 
i  been  plundered  and  burned,  their  lands  wasted,  and  their 
j  cattle  driven  away;  so  that  they  were  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  Notwithstanding  this  address  to  the  Scottish 
parliament,  by  which  the  king  was  .so  solemnly  exculpated, 
his  memory  is  still  loaded  with  the  suspicion  of  having 
concerted,  countenanced,  and  enforced  this  barbarous  ex- 
ecution, especially  as  the  Master  of  Stair  escaped  with 
impunity,  and  the  other  actors  in  the  tragedy,  far  from 
being  punished,  were  preferred  in  the  service.  '  While  the 
commissioners  were  employed  in  the  mquirv,  they  made 
such  discoveries  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Bieadalbane,  as  amounted  to  a  charge  of  high  treason  : 
and  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  it  seems  he  had  dissembled  with  the  highlanders,  by 
the  king's  permission,  and  now  sheltered  himself  under  the 
shadow  of  a  royal  pardon. 

§  IX.  The  committee  of  trade,  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  granted  by  the  king  to  his  commissioner,  prepared 
an  act  for  establishing  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies,  empowering  them  to  plant  colonies,  hold  cities, 
towns,  or  foris,  in  places  uninhabited,  or  in  others,  with 
the  consent  of  the  natives;  vesting  them  with  an  exclusive 


right,  and  an  exemption  for  one-and-twenty  years  from  all 
duties  and  impositions.  This  act  was  likewise  confirmed 
by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  directed  by  the  par- 
liament, without  any  furtiier  warrant  from  the  crown. 
Patterson,  the  projector,  had  contrived  the  scheme  of  a 
settlement  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  the  South  Sea,  as  well  as  in  the 
Atlantic  :  nay,  even  to  extend  it  as  far  as  the  East  Indies : 
a  great  number  of  London  merchants,  allured  by  the  pros- 
pect of  gain,  were  eager  to  engage  in  such  a  company,  ex- 
empted from  all  manner  of  imposition  and  restriction. 
The  Scottish  parliament  likewise  passed  an  act  in  favour  of 
the  efuscopal  clergy,  decreeing.  That  those  who  should 
enter  into  such  engagements  to  the  king,  as  were  by  law 
required,  might  continue  in  their  benefices  under  his 
majesty's  protection,  without  being  subject  to  the  power  of 
presbytery.  Seventy  of  the  most  noted  ministers  of  that 
persuasion  took  the  benefit  of  this  indulgence.  Another 
law  was  enacted,  for  raising  nine  thousand  men  earlv,  to 
recruit  the  Scottish  regiments  abroad :  and  an  act  for 
erecting  a  public  bank  ;  then  the  parliament  was  adjourned 
to  the  seventh  day  of  November. 

§  X.  Ireland  began  to  be  infected  with  the  same  factions 
which  had  broke  out  in  England  since  the  revolution  : 
Lord  Capel,  the  lord-deputy,  governed  in  a  very  partial 
manner,  oppressing  the  Irish  papists,  without  any  regard 
to  equity  or  decorum.  He  undertook  to  model  a  par- 
liament in  such  a  manner,  that  they  should  comply  with 
all  the  demands  of  the  ministry  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  his 
endeavours,  by  making  such  arbitrary  changes  in  offices  as 
best  suited  his  purpose.  These  precautions  being  taken, 
he  convoked  a  parliament  for  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
August,  when  he  opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  ex- 
patiating upon  their  obligations  to  King  William,  and 
exhorting  them  to  make  suitable  returns  to  such  a  gracious 
sovereign.  He  observed,  that  the  revenue  had  fallen  short 
of  the  establishment ;  so  that  both  the  civd  and  military  lists 
were  greatly  in  debt :  that  his  majesty  had  sent  over  a  bill 
for  an  additional  excise,  and  expected  they  would  find  ways 
and  means  to  answer  the  demandsof  the  service.  Thev  forth- 
with voted  an  address  of  thanks,  and  resolved  to  assist  his 
majesty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  against  all  his  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic.  They  passed  the  bill  for  an  addi- 
tional excise,  together  with  an  act  for  taking  away  the  writs 
"  De  heretico  eombiireiido ;"  another  annulling  all  at- 
tainders and  acts  passed  in  the  late  pretended  parbamentj 
of  King  James:  a  third  to  prevent  foreign  education:  a 
fourth  for  disarming  papists :  and  a  filth  for  settling  the] 
estates  of  intestates.  Then  they  resolved.  That  a  sum  not, 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  tlire& 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  should  be  granted  to  his 
majesty,  to  be  raised  by  a  poll-bill,  additional  customs, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  additional  excise.  Sir  Charles 
Porter,  the  chancellor,  finding  his  importance  diminished, 
if  not  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  assuming  disposition  and 
power  of  the  lord-de[iuty,  began  to  court  popularity  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  Irish,  against  the  severity  of  the 
administration  ;  and  actually  formed  a  kind  of  tory  interest, 
which  thwarted  Lord  Capel  in  all  his  measures.  A  motion 
was  made  in  parliament  to  impeach  the  cliancellor  for 
sowing  discord  and  division  among  his  maje.sty's  subjects: 
but  being  indulged  with  a  hearing  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  justified  himself  so  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  he  was  voted  clear  of  all  imputation  by  a  great 
majority.  Nevertheless,  they,  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
sent  over  an  address,  in  which  they  bore  testimony  to  the 
mild  and  just  administration  of  their  lord-deputy. 

§  XI.  King  William  having  taken  such  steps  as  were 
deemed  necessary  for  preserving  the  peace  of  England  in 
his  absence,  crossed  the  sea  to  Holland  in  the  middle  of 
May,  fully  determined  to  make  some  great  effort  in  the 
Netlierlands,  that  might  aggrandize  his  military  character, 
and  humble  the  power  of  France,  which  was  already  on 
the  decline.  That  kingdom  was  actually  exhausted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  haughty  Louis  found  himself 
obliged  to  stand  upon  the  defensive  against  enemies  over 
whom  he  had  been  used  to  triumph  with  uninterrupted 
success.  He  heard  the  clamours  of  his  people,  whicn  he 
could  not  quiet;  he  saw  his  advances  to  peace  rejected; 
and  to  crQwn  his  misfortunes,  he  sustained  an  irreparable 
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loss  in  the  death  of  Francis  Ho  Montmorency,  Duke  of 
Lnxemhom-j:,  to  whose  military  talents  he  owed  the  great- 
est pari  of  his  slorv  and  success.  That  srcat  officer  died 
in  January  at  Versailles,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
ae,e;  and  Louis  lamented  his  death  the  more  deeply,  as 
he  had  not  another  general  left,  in  whose  understanding 
he  could  confide.  The  conduct  of  the  armv  in  I'landers 
was  nitriisted  to  Mareschal  Villerov ;  and  Houfllers  com- 
manded a  separate  armv,  though  suhject  to  the  other's  or- 
ders. As  the  French  Tiing  look  it  for  granted,  that  the 
confederates  would  have  a  superiority  of  numbers  in  the 
field,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  enterprising  genius 
of  their  chief,  he  ordered  a  new  line  to  be  drawn  between 
the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt ;  he  caused  a  disposition  to  be 
made  for  covering  Dunkirk,  Ypves,  Tournay,  and  Na- 
mur;  and  laid  iniunclions  on  his  generals  to  act  solely  on 
the  defensive,  ftleanwhile  tlie  confederates  formed  two 
armies  in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  consisted  of  seventy 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  eighty-two  squadrons  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  chiefly  English  and  Scots,  encamped  at 
Aerseele,  Caneghem,  and  Wouterghem,  between  Thieldt 
and  Deynse,  to  be  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  as- 
sisted hy  the  old  I'rince  of  \'audemont.  The  other  army, 
composed  of  sixteen  battalions  of  foot,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  squadrons  of  horse,  encamped  at  Zellech  and 
Hamme,'on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Dendermonde, 
under  the  command  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  seronded 
by  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Ploen.  Major-Geiieial  Ellem- 
berg  was  posted  near  Dixmuyde  with  twenty  battalions 
and  ten  squadrons,  and  another  body  of  Br.indenburgh 
and  Dutch  troop.s,  with  a  remforcement  from  Liege,  lay 
encamped  on  the  Mehaigne,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Baron  de  Heyden,  lieutenant-general  of  Brandenburgh, 
and  the  Count  de  Berlo,  general  of  the  Liege  cavalry. 
King  Wdliam  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  fifth  day  of 
,Tuly  ;  and  remained  eight  days  at  Aerseele.  Then  he 
marched  to  Bekelar,  while  V'dleroy  retired  behind  his 
lines  between  Menin  and  Ypres,  after  having  detached 
ten  thousand  men  to  reinforce  Boufflers,  who  had  advanced 
to  Point  d'Espieres  :  but  he  loo  retreating  within  his  lines, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  passed  the  Scheldt,  and  took  post 
at  Kirkhoven :  at  the  same  time  the  body  under  Heyden 
advanced  towards  Namur. 

§  Xn.  The  King  of  England  having  by  his  motions 
drawn  the  forces  of  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Flanders, 
directed  the  Baron  de  Heyden  and  the  Earl  of  Athlone, 
who  commanded  forty  squadrons  from  the  camp  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  invest  Namur  ;  and  this  service  was 
performed  on  the  third  day  of  July  :  but,  as  the  place  was 
not  entirely  surrounded,  Mareschal  Boufflers  threw  him- 
self into  it,  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  as  aug- 
mented the  p;arrison  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand 
chosen  men  King  William  and  the  elector  brought  up 
the  rest  of  the  forces,  which  encamped  on  both  sides  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Maese ;  and  the  lines  of  circunivalla- 
tion  were  begun  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  engineer,  General  Coehorn.  This 
ilaco  was  formerly  very  strong,  both  by  situation  and  art ; 
)nt  the  French  since  its  Inst  reduction,  had  made  such  ad- 
ditional works,  that  both  the  town  and  cita<lel  seemed  im- 
pregnable. Considering  the  number  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  quality  of  the  troo|)s,  commanded  by  a  mareschal  of 
France,  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  the  en- 
terprise was  deemed  an  undeniable  proof  of  Willi.am's 
temerity.  On  the  eleventh  the  trenches  were  opened,  and 
next  day  the  batteries  began  to  play  with  incredihle  fury. 
riiH  king  receiving  intelligence  of  a  motion  made  by  a 
body  of  French  troops,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  con- 
voys, detached  twenty  squadrons  of  horse  and  dragoons  to 
observ"  the  enemv. 

§  XnL  Prince  Vaudemont,  who  was  left  at  Roselaer 
with  fifty  battalions,  and  the  like  number  of  squadrons, 
understanding  that  Villeroy  had  passed  the  Lys,  in  order 
to  attack  him,  took  post  witli  his  left  near  Grammen,  his 
riglit  by  Aerseele  and  Caneghem,  and  began  to  fortify  his 
camp,  with  a  view  to  expect  the  enemy.  Their  vanguard 
appearing;  on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  at  Dentreghem, 
he  changed  the  disposition  of  his  camp,  and  entrenched 
hiiTiself  on  both  sides.  Next  day,  however,  perceiving 
A  illeroy's  design  was  to  surround   liim,  by  means  of  an- 
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other  body  of  troops  commanded  by  M.  Montal,  who  had 
already  passed  the  Thieldt  for  that  purpose,  he  resolved 
to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  efl'ected  a  retreat  to  Ghent, 
which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  tlie  most  capital  efforts  of 
military  conduct.  He  forthwith  detached  twelve  battalions 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  to  secure  Newport,  which 
Villeroy  had  intended  to  invest ;  but  that  general  now 
changed  his  resolution,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Dix- 
muyde, garrisoned  by  eight  battalions  of  foot,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Major-General  EUem- 
bcrg,  who,  in  six-and-lhirty  hours  after  the  trenches  were 
opened,  surrendered  himself  and  his  soldiers  prisoners  of 
war.  This  scandalous  example  was  followed  by  Colonel 
Ofarrel,  who  yielded  up  Deynse  on  the  same  shameful 
conditions,  even  before  a  battery  was  opened  by  the  be- 
siegers. In  the  sequel  they  were  both  tried  for  their  mis- 
behaviour :  Ellemberg  suffered  death,  and  Ofarrel  was 
broke  with  infamy.  The  Prince  of  Vaudemont  sent  a 
message  to  the  French  general,  demanding  the  garrisons 
of  those  two  places,  according  to  a  cartel  which  had  been 
settled  between  the  powers  at  war ;  but  no  regard  was 
paid  to  this  remonstrance.  Villeroy,  after  several  marches 
and  countermarches,  appeared  before  Brussels  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  August,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Berghem,  governor  of  that  city,  importing  that  the  king  his 
master  had  ordered  him  to  bombard  the  town,  by  wav  of 
making  reprisals  for  the  damage  done  bv  the  English  fleet 
to  the  maritime  towns  of  France :  he  likewise  desired  to 
know  in  what  part  the  Electress  of  Bavaria  resided,  that 
he  might  not  fire  into  that  quarter.  After  this  declaration, 
which  was  no  more  than  an  unmeaning  compliment,  he 
began  to  bombard  and  cannonade  the  place  with  red-hot 
bullets,  which  produced  conflagrations  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  frightened  the  electress  into  a  mis- 
carriage. On  the  fifteenth,  the  French  discontinued  their 
firing,  and  retired  to  Enuhein. 

§  XIV.  During  these  transactions  the  siege  of  Namur 
was  prosecuted  with  great  ardour,  under  the  eye  of  the 
King  of  England  ;  while  the  garrison  defended  the  place 
with  equal  spirit  and  perseverance.  On  the  eighteenth  day 
of  July,  Major-General  Ramsay  and  Lord  Cutts,  at  the 
head  of  five  battalions,  English,  Scots,  and  Dutch,  attacked 
the  enemv's  advanced  works,  on  the  right  of  the  counter- 
scarp. Thev  were  sustained  by  six  English  battalions, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Fitzpatrick  ;  while  eight 
foreign  regiments,  with  nine  thousand  pioneersi,  advanced 
on  the  left,  under  Major-General  Salisch.  The  assault 
was  desperate  and  bloody,  the  enemy  maintaining  their 
ground  for  two  hours  with  undaunted  courage  :  but  at 
last  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  were  pursued  to 
the  ver^  gates  of  the  town,  though  not  before  they  had 
killed  or  wounded  twelve  hundred  men  of  the  confederate 
army.  The  king  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  behaviour 
of  the  British  troops,  that  during  the  action  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
exclaimed  with  emotion,  "  See  my  brave  English."  On 
the  tweiitv-seventh  the  English  and  Scots,  under  Ram- 
say and  Hamilton,  assaulted  the  counterscarp,  where  they 
met  with  prodigious  opposition  from  the  fire  of  the  be- 
sieged. Nevertheless,  being  sustained  by  the  Dutch,  they 
made  a  lodgment  on  the  foremost  covered-way  before 
the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas,  as  also  upon  part  of  the  coun- 
terscarp. The  valour  of  the  assailants  on  this  occasion 
was  altogether  unprecedented,  and  almost  incredible; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courage  of  the  besieged 
;vas  worthy  of  praise  and  admiration.  Several  persons 
were  killed  in  the  trenches  at  the  side  of  the  king,  and 
among  these  Mr.  Godfrey,  deputv-governor  of  the  IBank 
of  Eti'jland,  who  had  come  to  the  camp,  to  confer  with 
his  majesty  about  remitting  money  for  the  payment  of  the 
army.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  July  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria attacked  Vauban's  line'  that  surrounded  thevvorks  of 
the  castle.  General  Coehorn  was  present  in  this  action, 
which  was  performed  with  equal  valour  and  success. 
They  not  onlv  broke  tlirough  the  line,  but  even  took  pos- 
session of  Coehorn's  fort,  in  which,  however,  thev  found 
it  impossible  to  effect  a  lodgment.  On  the  second  day  of 
August,  Lord  Cutts,  with  four  hundred  English  and 
Dutch  grenadiers,  attacked  the  saillant-angle  of  a  demi- 
bastion,  and  lodged  himself  on  the  second  counterscarp. 
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Tlie  breaches  beiiiij  now  practicable,  and  preparations 
made  for  a  ireneral  assault,  Count  Giiiscai^,  tlie  governor, 
capitulated  for  tlie  town  on  the  fourth  of  August ;  and 
the  French  retired  into  the  citadel,  ag-ainst  which  twelve 
batteries  played  upon  the  thirteenth.  The  trenches,  mean- 
while, were  carried  on  with  great  expedition,  notwith- 
standing all  the  eflbrts  of  the  besieged,  who  tired  without 
ceasing,  and  exerted  amazing  diligence  and  intrepidity  in 
defending  and  repairing  the  damage  they  sustained.  At 
length,  the  annoyance  became  so  dreadful  from  the  unin- 
termitting  showers  of  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets,  that 
BautHers,  after  liaving  made  divers  furious  sallies,  formed 
a  scheme  for  breaking  through  the  confederate  camp  with 
his  cavalry.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  extreme 
vigilance  of  King  William. 

§  X\'.  After  the  bombardment  of  Brussels,  \'illeroy 
being  reinforced  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  drafted 
from  garrisons,  advanced  towards  Namur,  with  an  army 
of  ninety  thousand  men  ;  and  Prince  V'audeniont  being 
joined  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  w  ith  a  strong  body  offerees 
from  the  Rhine,  took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at 
Masy,  within  five  English  miles  of  tlie  besieging  army. 
The  king,  understanding  that  the  enemy  had  reached 
Fleurus,  where  they  discharged  ninety  pieces  of  cannon, 
as  a  signal  to  inform  the  garrison  of  their  approach,  left 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  command  of  the  covering  army,  in  order 
to  oppose  \  illerov,  who,  being  further  reinforced  by  a 
detachment  from  Ciermany,  declared,  that  he  would  hazard 
a  battle  for  the  relief  of  Namur.  But,  when  he  viewed 
the  posture  of  the  allies  near  INIasy,  he  changed  his  resolu- 
tion, and  retired  in  the  night  without  noise.  On  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  August,  the  besieged  were  summoned  to  sur- 
render, by  Count  Home,  who,  in  a  parley  with  the  Count 
de  Lamont,  general  of  the  French  infantry,  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  Mareschal  \'illeroy  had  retired  towards 
the  Mehaijne ;  so  that  the  garrison  could  not  expect  to 
be  relieved.  No  immediate  answer  being  returned  to  tliis 
message,  the  parley  was  broke  oft',  and  the  king  resolved 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  a  general  assault,  which  he 
had  already  planned  with  the  elector  and  his  other  gene- 
rals. Between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  Lord  Cutts, 
who  desired  the  command,  though  it  was  not  in  his  turn 
of  duty,  rushed  out  of  the  trenches  of  the  second  line,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  grenadiers,  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  breach  of  Terra-nova,  supported  by  the  regi- 
ments of  Coulthorp,  Buchan,  Hamilton,  and  Mackay  ; 
while  Colonel  Marselly,  with  a  body  of  Dutch,  the  Bava- 
rians, and  Brandenburgliers,  attacked  at  two  other  places. 
The  assailants  met  with  such  a  warm  reception,  that  the 
English  grenadiers  were  repulsed,  even  after  they  had 
mounted  the  breach,  Lord  Cutts  being  for  some  time  dis- 
abled by  a  shot  in  the  head.  JMarselly  was  defeated,  taken, 
and  afterwards  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  from  the  batteries 
of  the  besiegers.  The  Bavarians,  by  mistaking  their  way, 
were  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire,  by  which  their  general. 
Count  Rivera,  and  a  great  number  of  their  officers,  were 
slain  :  nevertheless,  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  outward 
entrenchment,  on  the  point  of  the  Coehoni  next  to  the 
Sambre,  and  maintained  their  ground  with  amazing  forti- 
tude. Lord  Cutts,  when  his  wound  was  dressed,  returned 
to  the  scene  of  action,  and  ordered  two  hundred  chosen 
men  of  Mackay 's  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Cockle,  to  attack  the  face  of  the  saillant-angle  next  to  the 
breach,  sword  in  hand,  while  the  ensigns  of  the  same  reiri- 
ment  should  advance,  and  plant  their  colours  on  the  palli- 
sadoes.  Cockle  and  his  detachment  executed  the  com- 
mand he  had  received  with  admirable  intrepidity.  They 
broke  through  tlie  pallisadoes,  drove  the  French  from  the 
covered-way,  made  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  batteries, 
and  turned  the  cannon  against  the  enemy.  The  Bavarians, 
being  thus  sustained,  made  their  post  good.  The  Major- 
Generals  La  Cave  and  Schwerin  lodged  themselves  at  the 
same  time  on  the  covered-way ;  and  though  the  general 
assault  did  not  succeed  in  its  full  extent,  the  confedenites 
remained  masters  of  a  very  considerable  lodsraent,  nearly 
an  English  mile  in  length.  Yet  this  was  dearly  purchased 
with  the  lives  of  two  thousand  men,  including  many 
officers  of  great  rank  and  reputation.  During  the  action 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  signalized  his  courage  in  a  very  re- 


markable manner,  riding  from  place  to  place  through  the 
hottest  of  the  fire,  giving  his  directions  with  notable  pre- 
sence of  mind,  according  to  the  emergency  of  circum- 
stimces,  animating  the  officers  with  praise  aiid  promise  of 
preferment,  and  distributing  handfuls  of  gold  among  the 
private  soltliers. 

§  X\'L  On  the  first  day  of  September,  the  besieged 
having  obtained  a  cessation  of  arms,  that  their  dead  might 
be  buried,  the  Count  de  Guiscard  appearing  on  the  breach, 
desired  to  speak  wiih  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  His  high- 
ness immediately  mounting  the  breach,  the  French  go- 
vernor offered  to  surrender  the  fort  of  Coehorn ;  but  was 
given  to  understand,  that  if  he  intended  to  capitulate,  he 
must  treat  for  the  whole.  This  reply  being  communicated 
to  Boufflers,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal :  the  cessation  was 
prolonged,  and  that  very  evening  the  capitulation  was 
finished.  V'illeroy,  who  lay  encamped  at  Gemhiours,  was 
no  sooner  apprized  of  this  event,  by  a  triple  discharge  of 
all  the  aitillery,  and  a  running  fire  along  ihe  lines  of  the 
confederate  army,  than  he  passed  the  Sambre  near  Charle- 
roy,  with  great  precipitation ;  and  having  reinforced  the 
garrison  of  Dinant,  retreated  towards  the  lines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mons.  On  the  fifth  day  of  September, 
the  French  garrison,  which  was  now  reduced  from  fifteen 
to  five  thousand  five  hundred  men,  evacuated  the  citadel 
of  Namur.  Boufflers,  in  marching  out,  was  arrested  in 
the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  way  of  reprisal  for 
the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse,  which  the  French 
king  had  detained,  contrary  to  the  cartel  subsisting  between 
the  two  nations.  The  mareschal  was  not  a  little  discom- 
posed at  this  unexpected  incident,  and  expostulated 
warmly  with  Mr.  Dyckvelt,  who  assured  him  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  entertained  a  profound  respect  for  his  person 
and  character.  N\'illiam  even  offered  to  set  him  at  liberty, 
provided  he  would  pass  his  word  that  the  garrisons  of 
Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent  back,  or  that  he 
himself  would  return  in  a  fortnight.  He  said,  that  he 
could  not  enter  into  any  such  engagement,  as  he  did  not 
know  liis  master's  reasons  for  detaining  the  garrison^  in 
question.  He  was,  therefore,  reconveyed  to  Namur;  from 
thence  removed  to  ISIaestriclit,  and  treated  with  great  re- 
verence and  respect,  till  the  return  of  an  officer  whom  he 
had  despatched  to  \'ersailles  with  an  account  of  his  cap- 
tivity. Then  he  engaged  his  word,  that  the  garrisons  of 
Dixmuyde  and  Deynse  should  be  sent  back  to  the  allied 
army.  He  was  immediately  released,  and  conducted  in 
safety  to  Dinant.  When  he  repaired  to  Versailles,  Louis 
received  him  with  very  extraordinary  marks  of  esteem  and 
affection.  He  embraced  him  in  public  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  regard ;  declared  himself  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduct ;  created  him  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France  ;  and  presented  him  with  a  very  large  sum,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  signal  services. 

5  X\TL  After  the  reduction  of  Namur,  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  military  character  of  Kin^  William,  he  re- 
tired to  his  house  at  Loo,  which  was  his  favourite  place 
of  residence,  leaving  the  command  to  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  September  both  armies 
began  to  separate.  The  French  forces  retired  within  their 
lines.  A  good  number  of  the  allied  troops  were  distri- 
buted in  difleient  garrisons  :  and  a  strong  detachment 
marched  towards  Newport,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  security  of  that  place. 
Thus  ended  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the 
Rhine  nothing  of  moment  was  attempted  by  either  army. 
The  Mareschal  de  Lorgcs,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  passed 
the  Rhine  at  Philipsburg;  and  posting  himself  at  Brucksal, 
sent  out  parties  to  ravage  the  country.  On  the  eleventh  of 
the  same  month,  the  Prince  of  Baden  joined  the  German 
army  at  Steppach,  and  on  the  eighth  of  Julv  was  rein- 
forced by  the  troops  of  the  other  German  confederates,  in 
the  neighbourhooa  of  Wiselock.  On  the  nineteenth,  the 
French  retired  without  noise,  in  the  night,  towards  Man- 
heim,  where  they  repassed  the  river,  without  any  interrup- 
tion from  the  imperial  general :  then  he  sent  off  a  large 
detachment  to  Flanders.  The  same  step  was  taken  by  tlie 
Prince  of  Baden ;  and  each  army  lay  inactive  in  their 
quarters  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  The 
command  of  the  Germans  in  Hungary  was  conferred 
upon  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  but  the  court  of  Vienna 
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was  so  dilatory  in  tlieir  prcpai-ations,  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  act  till  the  middle  of  August.  Lord  Paget 
had  been  sent  ambassador  from  England  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  with  instructions  relating  to  a  pacification  :  but 
before  he  could  obiain  an  audience,  the  sultan  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Mustapha,  who  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  person.  The  warlike  genius  of  this 
new  emperor  afibrded  but  an  uncomfortable  prospect  to 
his  people,  considering  that  Peter,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy, 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  to 
invade  the  Crimea,  and  besiege  Azoph  ;  so  that  the  Tartars 
were  too  much  employed  at  home  to  spare  the  succours 
which  the  sultan  demanded.  Nevertheless,  Mustapha 
and  his  visir  took  the  field  before  the  imperialists  could 
commence  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  passed  the 
Danube,  took  Lippa  and  Titul  by  assault,  stormed  the 
camp  of  General  Veterani,  who  was  posted  at  Lugos  with 
seven  thousand  men,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  action. 
The  infantry  were  cut  to  pieces,  after  having  made  a 
desperate  defence  :  but  the  horse  retreated  to  Carousebes, 
uncler  the  conduct  of  General  Trusclies.  The  Turks,  after 
this  exploit,  retired  to  Orsowa.  Their  navy,  meanwhile, 
surprised  the  Venetian  fleet  at  Scio,  where  several  ships 
of  the  repulilic  were  destroyed,  and  they  recovered  that 
island,  which  the  Venetians  thought  proper  to  abandon  ; 
but,  in  order  to  balance  this  misfortune,  these  last  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Bashaw  of  Negropont  in  the 
Morea. 

§  XVIII.  The  French  king  still  maintained  a  secret 
negociation  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  conduct  had 
been  for  some  time  mysterious  and  equivocal.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  his  allies,  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Casal,  which  was  counted  one  of  the  strongest  fortifica- 
tions in  Europe,  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  amraunition  and  provision.  The 
siege  was  begun  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  the  place 
was  surrendered  by  capitulation  in  about  fourteen  days,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  confederates,  who  did  not  know 
that  this  was  a  sacrifice  by  which  the  French  court  obtain- 
ed the  duke's  forbearance  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
campaign.  The  capitulation  imported,  that  the  place 
should  be  restored  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  was  the 
rightful  proprietor :  that  the  fortifications  should  be  de- 
molished at  the  expense  of  the  allies :  that  the  garrison 
should  remain  in  the  fort  till  that  work  should  be  com- 
pleted :  and  hostages  were  exchanged  for  the  performance 
of  these  conditions.  The  duke  understood  the  art  of  pro- 
crastination so  well,  that  September  was  far  advanced 
before  the  place  was  wholly  dismantled;  and  then  he  was 
seized  with  an  ague,  which  ohliyed  him  to  quit  the  army. 

§  XIX.  In  Catalonia  the  French  could  hardly  maintain 
the  footing  they  had  gained.  Admiral  Russel,  who  winter- 
ed at  Cadiz,  was  created  admiral,  chief-commander,  and 
captain-general  of  all  his  majesty's  ships  employed,  or  to 
he  employed,  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  reinforced  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Stewart;  and 
seven  thousand  men,  imperialists  as  well  as  Spaniards, 
were  drafted  from  Italy  for  the  defence  of  Catalonia. 
Tliese  forces  were  transported  to  Barcelona,  under  the 
convoy  of  Admiral  Nevil,  detached  by  Russel  for  that 
intrpose.  The  afl'airs  of  Catalonia  had  already  changed 
tiicir  aspect.  Several  French  parties  had  been  defeated. 
The  Spaniards  had  blocked  up  Ostalric  and  Castel-Follit : 
Nnnilles  had  been  recalled,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  who  no  sooner  understood 
that  the  forces  from  Italv  were  landed,  than  he  dismantled 
Ostalric  and  Castel-FoUit,  and  retired  to  Palamos.  The 
\'i^eroy  of  Catalonia,  and  the  English  admiral,  having 
resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  reduce  Palamos, 
the  English  troops  were  landed  on  the  ninth  day  of  August, 
and  the  allied  army  advanced  to  Palamos.  The  French 
appeared  in  order  of  battle  ;  but  the  viceroy  declined  an 
engagement.  Far  from  attacking  the  enemy,  he  withdrew 
his  forces,  and  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  admiral. 
The  miscarriage  of  this  expedition  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  Russel  and  the  court 
ol  Spain.  The  admiral  complained  that  his  catholic 
majesty  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  campaign ;  that 
he  had  neglected  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  respect  to 
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the  Spanish  squadron,  which  ought  to  have  joined  the 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland  :  that  he  had  taken  no  care 
to  provide  tents  and  provisions  for  the  British  forces.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August  he  sailed  for  the  coast 
of  Provence,  where  the  fleet  was  endangered  by  a  terrible 
tempest :  then  he  steered  down  the  Straits,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  September  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz. 
There  he  left  a  number  of  ships  under  the  command  of 
Sir  David  Mitchel,  until  he  should  be  joined  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  was  expected  from  England,  and  returned 
home  with  the  rest  of  the  combined  squadrons. 

§  XX.  While  Admiral  Russel  asserted  the  Briti.sh 
dominion  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  French  coasts  were 
again  insulted  in  the  channel  by  a  separate  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  assisted  by  the 
Dutch  admiral  Allemonde.  On  the  fourth  day  of  July 
they  anchored  before  St.  Maloes,  which  they  bombarded 
from  nine  ketches  covered  by  some  frigates,  which  sus- 
tained more  damage  than  was  done  to  the  enemy.  (Jn 
the  sixth,  Granville  underwent  the  same  fate,  and  then  the 
fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth.  The  bomb  vessels  being 
refitted,  the  fleet  sailed  round  to  the  Downs,  where  four 
hundred  soldiers  were  embarked  for  an  attempt  upon 
Dunkirk,  under  the  direction  of  Meesters  the  famous 
Dutch  engineer,  who  had  prepared  his  infernals,  and  other 
machines  for  the  service.  On  the  first  day  of  August  the 
experiment  was  tried  without  success.  The  bombs  did 
some  execution ;  but  two  smoke  ships  miscarried.  The 
French  had  secured  the  Risbank  and  wooden  forts  with 
piles,  bombs,  chains,  and  floating  batteries,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  machine-vessels  could  not  approach  near 
enough  to  produce  any  effect.  Besides,  the  councils  of 
the  assailants  were  distracted  by  violent  animosities.  The 
English  officers  hated  Meesters,  because  he  was  a  Dutch- 
man, and  had  acquired  some  credit  with  the  king;  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  treated  them  with  disrespect.  He  retired 
with  his  machines  in  the  night,  and  refused  to  co-operate 
with  Lord  Berkeley  in  his  design  upon  Calais,  which  was 
now  put  in  execution.  On  the  sixteenth  he  brought  his 
batteries  to  bear  upon  this  place,  and  set  fire  to  it  in  differ- 
ent quarters ;  but  the  enemy  had  taken  such  precautions 
as  rendered  his  scheme  abortive. 

§  XXI.  A  squadron  had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
under  the  joint  command  of  Captain  Robert  Wilmot 
and  Colonel  Lilingston,  with  twelve  hundred  land  forces. 
Thev  had  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  Spaniards  in 
Hispaniola,  against  the  French  settlements  on  that  island, 
and  to  destrov  their  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, in  their  return.  They  were  accordingly  joined  by 
seventeen  hundred  Spaniards  raised  bv  the  President  of 
St.  Domingo;  but  instead  of  proceeding  against  Petit- 
Guavas,  according  to  the  directions  they  had  received, 
Wilmot  took  possession  of  Port  Francois,  and  plundered 
the  country  for  his  own  private  advantage,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  Lilingston,  who  protested  against 
his  conduct.  In  a  word,  the  sea  and  land  oflncers  lived  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  dissension ;  and  both  became  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  the  Spaniards,  who  soon  renounced 
all  connexion  with  them  and  their  designs.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  commodore  set  sail  for  England, 
and  lost  one  of  his  ships  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.  He  him- 
self died  in  his  passage  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
being  swept  off  by  an'epidemical  distemper,  the  squadron 
returned  to  Britain  in  a  most  miserable  condition.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  eflTorts  the  nation  had  made  to 
maintain  such  a  number  of  different  squadrons  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  annoy  the  enemy, 
the  trade  sufTeied  severely  from  the  French  privateers, 
which  swarmed  in  both  channels,  and  made  prize  of  many 
rich  vessels.  The  Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  being  sta- 
tioned with  a  squadron  oflT  the  Scilly  islands,  mistook  a 
fleet  of  merchant  ships  for  the  Brest  fleet,  and  retired 
with  precipitation  to  Milford-Haven.  In  consequence  of 
this  retreat,  the  privateers  took  a  good  number  of  ships 
from  Barbadoes,  and  five  from  the  East  Indies,  valued  at 
a  million  sterling.  The  merchants  renewed  their  clamour 
against  the  commissioners  of  tlie  admiralty,  who  produced 
their  orders  and  instructions  in  their  own  defence.  The 
Marquis  of  Caermarthen  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  mis- 
conduct on  this  occasion  ;  but  the  chief  source  of  those 
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national  calamities  was  tlie  circiimslamial  intelligence 
transmitted  to  France,  lioin  time  to  time,  by  the  mal- 
contents of  Ensrland ;  for  thev  were  actuated  by  a  scan- 
dalous principle,  which  they  still  retain,  namely,  that  of 
rejoicing  in  the  distress  of  the  country. 

§  XXII.  King  William,  after  having  conferred  with  the 
states  of  Holland,  and  tlie  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who 
met  him  at  the  Hague,  embarked  for  England  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  October,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  JNIar- 
l^te,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  as  a  conqueror,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  On  tlie  same  day,  he  summoned 
a  council  at  Kensington,  in  which  it  was  determined  to 
convoke  a  new  pjirliament.  While  the  nation  was  in  good 
humour,  it  \vas  supposed  that  thev  would  return  such 
members  onlv  as  were  well  affected  to  the  government ; 
whereas  the  present  parliament  might  proceed  in  its  in- 
quiries into  corruption  and  other  grievances,  and  be  tlie 
less  influenced  by  the  crown,  as  their  dependence  was  of 
such  short  duration.  The  parliament  was,  tlierefore,  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  a  new  one  summoned  to 
meet  at  Westminster  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  No- 
vember. While  the  whole  nation  was  occupied  in  the 
elections,  William,  by  the  advice  of  his  chief  confidents, 
laid  his  own  disposition  under  restraint,  in  another  effort 
to  acquire  populaiity.  He  honoured  the  diversions  of 
Newmarket  with  his  presence,  and  there  received  a  com- 
pliment of  congratulation  from  tlie  University  of  Cam- 
uridge.  Then  he  visited  the  Earls  of  Sunderland,  Nor- 
thampton, and  INIontagiie,  at  their  different  houses  in  the 
country ;  and  proceeded  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  Lin- 
coln, from  whence  he  repaired  to  Welbeck,  a  seat  belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  Nottinghamshire,  where 
lie  was  attended  by  Dr.  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
his  clergy.  He  lodged  one  night  with  Lord  Brooke,  at 
Warwick  castle,  dined  witli  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  at 
Eyefort,  and  by  the  way  of  Woodstock,  made  a  solemn 
entry  into  Oxford,  having  been  met  at  some  distance  from 
the  city  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  the  vice-chancellor,  the  doctors  in  their  habits, 
and  the  magistrates  in  their  formalities.  He  proceeded 
directly  to  the  tlieatre,  where  he  was  welcomed  in  an 
elegant  Latin  speech :  he  received  from  the  chancellor  on 
his  knees  the  usual  presents  of  a  large  English  Bible,  and 
book  of  Common-Prayer,  the  cuts  of  the  university,  and 
a  pair  of  gold-fringed  gloves.  The  conduits  ran  with 
wine,  and  a  magnificent  banquet  was  prepared  ;  but  an 
anonymous  letter  being  found  in  the  street,  importing  that 
there  was  a  design  to  poison  his  majesty,  Wilhani  refused 
to  eat  or  drink  in  Oxford,  and  retired  immediatelv  to 
Windsor.  Notwithstanding  this  abrupt  departure,  which 
did  not  savour  much  of  magnanimity,  the  university  chose 
Sir  William  Trumbal,  secretary  of  state,  as  one  of  their 
representatives  in  parliament. 

§  XX [11.  The  whig  interest  generally  prevailed  in  the 
elections,  thoujli  many  even  of  that  party  were  malcontents ; 
and  when  the  parliament  met,  Foley  was  again  chosen 
speaker  of  the  Commons.  The  king,  in  his  first  speech, 
extolled  the  valour  of  ilie  English  forces ;  expressed  his 
concern  at  being  obliged  to  demand  such  large  supplies 
from  his  people  ;  observed  that  the  funds  had  proved  very 
deficient,  ana  the  civil  list  was  in  a  precarious  condition  ; 
recommended  to  their  compassion  the  miseraUle  situation 
of  the  French  protestants  ;  took  notice  of  the  bad  state  of 
the  coin ;  desired  they  would  form  a  good  bill  for  tlie  en- 
couragement and  increa"ie  of  seamen;  and  contrive  laws 
for  the  advancement  of  commerce.  He  mentioned  the 
grent  preparations  which  the  French  were  making  for 
taking  the  field  early  :  entreated  them  to  use  despatch  ; 
expressed  liis  satisfaction  at  the  choice  which  his  people 
had  made  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;  and  exhorted  iliem  to  proceed  with  temjiPr  and 
unanimity.  Though  the  two  Houses  presented  addresses 
of  congraiulation  to  the  king  upon  his  late  success,  and 
promispd  to  assist  him  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour, 
the  nation  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  intolerable  bur- 
thens and  losses  to  which  they  were  subjected,  by  a  fo- 
reign scheme  of  politics,  which,  like  an  unfathomable 
abyss,  swallowed  up  the  wealth  and  b'ood  of  the  kingdom. 
All  tlie  king's  endeavours  to  cover  the  disgusting  side  of 


his  character  had  proved  ineft'ectual ;  he  was  still  dry,  re- 
served, and  forbidding:  and  the  malcontents  inveighed 
bitterly  against  his  behaviour  to  the  Princess  Anne  of 
l!)enmark.  When  the  news  of  Nainur  being  reduced  ar- 
rived in  England,  this  lady  couijratulated  him  upon  his 
success  in  a  dutiful  letter,  to  which  he  would  not  deign  to 
send  a  reply,  either  by  writing  or  message  ;  nor  had  she 
or  her  husband  been  favoured  with  the  slightest  mark  of 
regard  since  his  return  to  England.  Tiie  members  in 
the  lower  House,  who  had  adopted  opposing  maxims, 
either  from  prmciple  or  resentment,  resolved  that  the 
crown  should  purchase  the  supplies  with  some  concession 
in  favour  of  the  people.  They  therefore  brought  in  the 
so  long  contested  bill  for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high 
treason  and  misprision  of  treason  ;  and,  considering  the 
critical  juncture  of  affairs,  the  courtiers  were  afraid  of  ob- 
structing such  a  popular  measure.  The  Lords  inserted  a 
clause,  enacting,  that  the  peer  should  be  tried  by  t'le  whole 
peerage  ;  and  the  Commons,  at  once,  assented  to  this 
amendment.  The  bill  provided,  that  persons  imlictcd  for 
high  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  should  lie  funiished 
with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five  days  before  the  trial  : 
and  indulged  with  counsel  to  plead  in  their  defence ;  that 
no  person  should  be  indicted  but  upon  the  oaths  of  two 
lawful  witnesses  swearing  to  overt  acts ;  that  in  two  or 
more  distinct  treasons  of  divers  kinds,  alleged  in  one  bill 
of  indictment,  one  witness  to  one,  and  another  witness 
to  another,  should  not  be  deemed  two  witnesses  :  that  no 
person  should  be  prosecuted  for  any  such  crime,  unless  the 
indictment  be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  com- 
mitted, except  in  case  of  a  design  to  attempt  to  assassinate 
or  poison  the  king,  where  this  limitation  should  not  take 
place  ;  that  jiersons  indicted  for  treason,  or  misprision  of 
treason,  should  be  supplied  vi'dh  copies  of  the  pannel  of  the 
jurors,  t«o  days  at  least  before  the  trial,  and  nave  process 
to  compel  theirwitnesses  to  appear:  thatnoovidenee  should 
be  admitted  of  any  overt  act  not  expressly  laid  in  the  in- 
dictments :  that  this  act  should  not  extend  to  any  impeach- 
ment, or  other  proceedings  in  parliament ;  nor  to  any  in- 
dictment, for  counterfeiting  his  majesty's  coin,  his  great 
seal,  privy  seal   sign  manual,  or  si»net. 

§  XXIV.  This  "important  afiair  being  discussed,  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  and  es- 
timates, and  voted  above  five  millions  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  state  of  the  coin  was  by  this  time 
become  such  a  national  grievance  as  could  not  escape  the 
attention  of  parliament.  The  Lords  prepared  an  address 
to  the  throne,  for  a  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cur- 
rency of  diminished  coin ;  and  to  this  they  desired  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commons.  The  lower  House,  however, 
determined  to  take  this  »ifair  under  their  own  inspection. 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  de- 
liberate ot»  the  state  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rency. Great  opposition  was  made  to  a  recoinage,  which 
was  a  measure  strenuously  recommended  and  supported 
by  Mr.  INIontague,  who  acted  on  this  occasion  by  tlie  ad- 
vice of  the  great  mathematician  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The 
enemies  of  this  expedient  argued,  that  should  the  silver 
coin  be  called  in,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the 
war  abroad,  or  prosecute  foreign  trade,  in  as  much  as  the 
merchant  could  not  pay  his  bills  of  exchange,  nor  the 
soldier  receive  his  subsistence  :  that  a  stop  would  be  put 
to  all  mutual  payment ;  and  this  would  produce  universal 
confusion  and  despair.  Such  a  reformation  could  not  be 
effected  without  some  danger  and  difficulty  ;  bnt  it  was 
become  absolutelv  necessary,  as  the  evil  daily  increased, 
and  in  a  little  time  must  have  terminated  in  national  anarchy. 
After  long  and  vehement  debates,  the  majority  resolved  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  expedition  to  a  new  coinage. 
Another  question  arose,  Whether  the  new  coin  in  its  differ- 
ent denomuiations  should  retain  the  original  weight  and 
purity  of  the  old  ;  or  tlie  established  standard  he  raised  in 
value.  The  famous  Locke  engaged  in  this  dispute  against 
Mr.  Lowndes,  who  jiroposed  that  the  standard  should  be 
raised  ;  the  arguments  of  ilr.  Locke  were  so  convincing, 
that  the  committee  resolved  the  established  standard  should 
he  preserved  with  respect  to  weight  and  fineness.  They 
likewise  resolved,  that  the  loss  accruing  to  the  revenue 
from  clipped  money,  should  be  borne  by  the  public.  la 
order  to  prevent  a  total  stagnation,  they  further  resolved. 
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thai  after  an  appointed  dav,no  clipped  "lonev  s!iould  pass 
in  payment,  except  to  the  collector  ot   the  revenue  and 
taxes/or  n|>on  loans  or  payment  into  tlie  exdiequer :  that, 
after  another  day  to  be  appointed,  no  clipped  money  of  anv 
sort  should  pass  ni  payment  yvhatsopyer:  and  that  a  third 
dav  should  be  fixed  for  all  persons  to  brms;  m  their  clipped 
money  to  be  recoined,  after  yvhich  they  sliould  have  no 
allowance  upon  yvhat  t.iey  might  ofter.    They  addressed 
the  kin"  to  issue  a  proclamation   asrreeably  to  these  reso- 
lutions; and  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  it  was 
published  accordinL'lv.     Such  were  the  fears  of  the  people, 
auKinented  and   inflamed  by  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  all  payment  immediately  ceased,  and  a  face  ot 
distraction  appeared  throuah  the  whole  community.     Ihe 
adversaries  of  the  bill  seized  this  opportunity  to  asaravate 
the  apprehensions  of  the  public.    They  mveighed  against 
the  ministry,  as  the  authors  of  this  national  grievance  ;  they 
levelled  their  satire  particularly  at  Jlontague ;  and  it  re- 
quired uncommon  fortitude  and  address  to  avert  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  of  popular  discontent.  The  House 
of  Commons  agreed  to  the  follo%ving  resolutions :  that 
twelve  hundred   thousand  pounds  sliould  be  raised  by  a 
duty  on  glass  windows,  to  make  up  the  loss  on  the  clipped 
money  :  that  the  recompence  for  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  clipped  monev  should  extend  to  all  silver  coin,  though 
of  a  coarser  alloy  than  the  standard  :  that  the  collectors 
and  receivers  of  liis  majesty's  aids  and  revenues  should  be 
enjoined  to  receive  all  sucli  monies  :  that  a  reward  of  five 
per  cent,  should  be  given  to  all  such  persons  as  should 
bring  m  either  milled  or  broad  undipped  money,  to  be  ap- 
plied m   exchange  of  the  clipped  money  throughout  the 
kingdom  :  that  a  reward  of  three-pence  per  ounce  should 
be  given  to  all  persons  who  should  bring  in  wrought  plate 
to  the  mint  to  be  coined  :  that  persons  misjht  pay  in  their 
whole  next  year's  land-tax  in  clipped  money,  at  one  con- 
venient time  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  :  that  com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  in  every  county,  to  pay 
and  distribute  the  milled  and  broad  undipped  moriey,  and 
the  new  coined  monev,  in  lieu  of  that  which  was  diminished. 
A  bill  beins  prepared  agreeably  to  these  determinations, 
was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  made  some  amend- 
ments, which  the  Commons  rejected  ;   but,  in  order  to 
avoid   cavils  and  conferences,  they  dropped  the  bill,  and 
hroutfht  in  another  without  the  clauses  which  the  Lords 
had   inserted.     They  were  again  proposed  in  the  upper 
House,  and   overruled   by    the   majority :    and,  on    the 
twenty-first  dav   of  January,  the  bill  received  the  royal 
assent,  as  did  another  bill,  enlarcing  the  time  for  purchas- 
ing annuities,  and  continuing  the  duties  on  low  wines.  At 
the  same  time,  the  king  passed  the  bill  of  trials  for  high 
treason,  and  an  act  to  prevent  mercenary  elections.  Divers 
merchants  and  traders  petitioned  the  tfouse  of  Commons, 
that  the  losses  in  their  trade  and  payments,  occasioned  by 
the  rise  of  guineas,  misht  be  taken  into  consideration.     A 
bill  was  iminedialely  brought  in  for  tokmg  off  the  oblija- 
tion  and  encouragement  for  coining  guineas  for  a  certain 
time:    and  then  the  Commons  proceeded  to  lower  the 
value  of  this  coin  :  a  task  in  which  they  met  with   great 
opposition  from  some  members,  who  alleged  that  it  mould 
foment  the  popular  disturbances.    At  length,  however,  the 
majority  agreed,  that  a  guinea  should  be  lowered  from 
thirty    to   eight-and-twentv  shillings,  and   afterwards    to 
six-and-twentv :  at  length  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
for  encouraging  people  to  bring  plate  to  the  mint,  settling 
the  price  of  a  guinea  at  two-and-twenty  shillings,  and 
it  naturally  sunk  to  its  original  value  of  twenty  shillings 
and  sixpence.     Many  persons,  however,  supposing  that  the 
price  of  gold  would  be  raised  the  next  session,  hoarded  up 
their  gumeas ;  and,  upon  the  same  supposition,  encouraged 
by  the  malcontents,  the  new  coined  silver  money  was  re- 
served, to  the  great  detriment  of  commerce.    The  king  or- 
dered minu  to  be  erected  in  York-^  Bristol,  Exeter,  and 
Chester,  for  the  purpose  of  the  recomage,  which  was  exe- 
cuted with  unexpected  success  ;  so  that  in  less  than  a  year 
the  currency  of  England,  winch  had  been  the  worst,  be- 
came the  best,  coin  in  Europe. 

§  XXV.  At  this  period  tl'.e  attention  of  the  Commons 
was  diverted  to  an  object  of  a  more  private  nature.  The 
Earl  of  Portland,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  the 
king's  favour,  had  obtained  "a  grant  of  some  lordships  in 
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Derbyshire.  While  tlie  warrant  was  depending,  the  genlle- 
men  of  that  county  resolved  to  oppose  it  with  all  their 
power.  In  consequence  of  a  petition,  they  were  indulged 
with  a  hearing  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Sir  Willmm 
Williams,  in  the  iiame  of  the  rest,  alleged  that  the  lordslii|is 
in  (|uestioii  were  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  absolutely  unalienable ;  that  the  revenues  of  those 
lordships  supported  the  government  of  Wales,  in  paving 
the  judges'  and  other  salaries :  that  the  grant  yyasoftoo 
large  an  extent  for  any  foreign  subject ;  and  that  the  people 
of  the  county  were  too  great  to  be  subject  to  any  foreigner. 
Sundry  other  substantial  reasons  were  used  against  the 
grant,  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  remonstrances,  would 
have  passed  through  the  offices,  had  not  the  Welch  gen- 
tlemen addressed  themselves  by  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Price,  a  member  of 
the  House,  harangued  with  great  severity  against  the  Dutch 
in  general,  and  did  not  even  abstain  from  sarcasms  upon 
the  king's  person,  title,  and  government.  The  objections 
started  by  the  petitioners  being  duly  considered,  were 
found  so  reasonable,  that  the  Commons  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  representine,  that  those  manors  had  been 
usually  annexed  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  settled 
on  the'  Princes  of  Wales  for  their  support  :  tliat  many  per- 
sons in  those  parts  held  their  estates  by  royal  tenure,  under 
great  and  valuable  compositions,  rents,  roval  jiayments, 
and  services  to  the  crown  and  Princes  of  Wales ;  and  en- 
joyed great  privileges  and  advantages  under  such  tenure. 
They,  therefore,  besought  his  majesty  to  recall  the  grant, 
which  was  in  diminution  of  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
crown;  and  prayed,  thattlie  said  manors  and  lands  might 
not  be  alienated' without  the  consent  of  parliament.  This 
address  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  king,  who  pro- 
mised to  recall  the  grant  which  had  given  such  offence  to 
the  Commons  :  and  said  he  would  find  some  other  way 
of  shownng  his  favour  to  the  Earl  of  Portland. 

«  XXVL  The  people  in  general  entertained  a  national 
aversion  to  this  nobleman  :  the  malcontents  inculcated  a 
notion  that  he  made  use  of  his  interest  and  intelligence  to 
injure  the  trade  of  England,  that  the  commerce  of  his  own 
country  might  flourish  without  competition.  To  his  sug- 
gestion's they  imputed  the  act  and  patent  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  co'mpany,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  in  as  a  ''one  of  contention  between  the  two  king- 
doms. The  subject  was  first  started  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  invited  the  Commons  to  a  conference  ;  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  particulars  of  the  act 
for  erecting  the  Scottish  company  ;  and  the  two  Houses 
presented  a  joint  address  against  it,  as  a  scheme  that  would 
prejudice  all  the  subjects  coi  cerned  in  the  wealth  and 
trade  of  the  Endish  nation.  They  represented,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  exemption  from  taxes,  and  other  ad- 
vantages granted  to  the  Scottish  company,  that  kingdom 
would  become  a  free  port  for  all  East  and  West  India 
commodities :  that  the  Scots  would  be  enabled  to  supply 
all  Europe  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  English  could  afford 
to  sell  their  merchandise  for:  therefore  England  would 
lose  the  benefit  of  its  foreign  trade  :  besides,  they  observed 
that  the  Scots  would  smuggle  their  commodities  into 
England,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  majesty  and  his  cus- 
tonis.  To  this  remonstrance  the  king  replied,  that  he  had 
been  ill  served  in  Scotland  ;  but  that  he  hoped  some  re- 
medies would  be  found  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  of 
which  they  were  apprehensive.  In  all  probability  he  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  ministry  of  that  kingdom  ;  for, 
in  a  little  tune,  he  discarded  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,and 
dismissed  both  the  Scottish  secretaries  of  state,  in  lieu  of 
whom  he  appointed  Lord  Murray,  son  to  the  Marquis  of 
Atliol.  Notwithstanding  the  king's  answer,  the  committee 
proceeded  on  the  inquiry,  and  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
port, confirming  a  petition  from  the  East  India  company, 
the  House  resolved,  that  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  com- 
pany were  guiltv  of  a  hiiih  crime  and  misdemeanor,  in 
administenirg  and  taking  an  oath  defideli  in  this  kingdom  ; 
and  that  they  should  be  impeached  for  the  same.  .Mean- 
while, Roderick  Mackenzie,  from  whom  they  had  received 
their  chief  information,  besan  to  retract  his  evidence,  and 
was  ordered  into  custody  ;  but  he  made  his  escape  and 
could  not  be  retaken,  althougli  the  king,  at  their  request, 
issued  a  proclamation  for  that  purpose.    The  Scots  were 
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extremely  incensed  asrainst  tlie  king,  when  they  under- 
stood he  had  diso\vned  their  company,  from  which  they  liad 
promised  tliemselves  sucli  wealth  and  advanfaje.  The 
settlement  of  Darien  was  already  planned,  and  afterwards 
put  in  execution,  though  it  miscarried  in  the  sequel,  and 
had  like  to  have  produced  abundance  of  mischief. 

§  XXVII.  The  complaints  of  the  English  merchants 
who  had  suftered  by  the  war  were  so  loud  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  the  Commons  resolved  to  take  their  case  into 
consideration.  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  com- 
merce, and  having  duly  weighed  all  circumstances,  agreed 
to  the  following  resolutions  :  that  a  council  of  trade  should 
be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  with  powers  to  take 
Tneasures  for  the  more  effectual  preservation  of  commerce  : 
that  the  commissioners  should  he  nominated  by  parliament, 
but  none  of  ihem  have  seats  in  the  House :  that  they  should 
take  an  oath,  acknowledging  the  title  of  King  William  as 
rightful  and  lawful ;  and  abjuring  the  pretensions  of  James, 
or  any  other  person.  The  king  considered  these  resolutions 
as  an  open  attack  upon  hisprerointive,and  signified  hisdis- 
pleasuretothe  Earl  of  Sunderland, who  patronized  this  mea- 
sure :  but  it  was  so  popular  in  the  House,  that  in  all  probability 
it  would  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not  the  attention 
of  the  Commons  been  diverted  from  it  at  this  period  by  the 
detection  of  a  new  conspiracy.  Tlie  friends  of  Kins  James 
had,  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  renewed  their  prac- 
tices for  effecting  a  restorat  on  of  that  monarch,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  intenst  of  William  was  considerably 
weakened  by  the  decease  of  his  consort.  Certain  indi- 
viduals, whose  zeal  for  James  overshot  their  discretion, 
formed  a  design  to  seize  the  person  of  King  William,  and 
convey  him  to  France,  or  put  him  to  death  in  case  of  re- 
sistance. They  had  sent  emissaries  to  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main's, to  demand  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  which 
was  refused.  The  Earl  of  Aylesburv,  Lonl  Montgomery, 
son  to  the  Marquis  of  Poms",  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  John 
Friend,  Captain  Charnock,  Captain  Porter,  and  one  Mr. 
Goodman,  were  the  first  contrivers  of  this  project.  Char- 
nock was  detached  with  a  proposal  to  James,  that  he 
should  procure  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  from  Fr.mce,  to 
make  a  descent  in  England,  and  they  would  eoL'ase  not 
only  to  join  him  at  his  landing,  but  even  to  replace  him 
on  the  throne  of  Ens;land.  These  offt-rs  being  declined 
by  James,  on  pretence  that  the  French  king  "could  not 
spare  such  a  number  of  troops  at  that  juncture,  the  Earl  of 
Aylesbury  went  over  in  person,  and  was  admitted  to  a 
conference  with  Louis,  in  which  the  scheme  of  an  inva- 
sion was  actually  concerted.  In  the  beginning  of  February, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  repaired  privately  to  England,  where 
he  conferred  with  tlie  conspirators,  assured  them  that 
King  James  was  ready  to  make  a  descent  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  French  forces,  distributed  commissions, 
and  gave  directions  for  providing  men,  arms,  and  horses, 
to  join  him  at  his  arrival.  When  he  returned  to  France, 
he  found  every  thing  prepared  for  the  expedition.  The 
troops  were  drawn  down  to  the  sea-side:  a  sreat  number 
of  transports  were  assembled  at  Dunkirk  :  Monsieur  Ga- 
baret  had  advanced  as  far  as  Calais  with  a  squadron  of 
ships,  which,  when  joined  by  that  of  Du  Bart  at  Dunkirk, 
was  judged  a  sufficient  convoy;  and  James  had  come  as 
far  as  Calais  in  his  way  to  embark.  Meanwhile,  the  Ja- 
cobites in  England  were  assiduously  employed  in  making 
preparations  for  a  revolt.  Sir  John  Friend  had  very  near 
coni|)leted  a  regiment  of  horse.  Considerable  projre'^s 
was  made  in  levying  another  by  Sir  William  Perkins.  Sir 
John  Fenwick  had  enlisted  four  troops.  Colonel  Tempest 
had  undertaken  for  one  regiment  of  dragoons  :  Colonel 
Parker  w;is  preferred  to  tlie  command  of  another :  Mr. 
Curzon  was  commissioned  for  a  third  ;  and  the  malcon- 
tents intended  to  raise  a  fourth  in  Suffolk,  where  their.in- 
tferest  chiefly  prevailed. 

§  XW'III.  While  one  part  of  the  Jacobites  proceeded 
against  William  in  the  usual  way  of  exciting  an  insurrec- 
tion, another,  consisting  of  the  most  desperate  conspirators, 
had  formed  a  sclieme  of  assassination.  Sir  George  Bar- 
clay, a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  James,  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  a  furious 
bigot  in  the  religion  of  Rome,  yet  close,  circumspect, 
and  determined,  was  landed  with  other  officer*,  in  Rom- 


ney-raarsh,  by  one  Captain  Gill,  about  the  beginning  of 
January,  and  is  said  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  seizing 
or  assassinating  King  William.  He  imparted  his  design 
to  Harrison,  alias  Johnston,  a  priest,  Charnock,  Porter, 
and  Sir  William  Perkins,  liy  whom  it  was  approved  ;  and 
he  pretended  to  have  a  particulM  commission  for  this  ser- 
vice. After  various  consultitions,  they  resohed  to  attack 
tlie  king  on  his  return  from  Richmond,  where  he  commonly 
hunted  on  Saturdays;  and  the  scene  of  their  intended  am- 
buscade was  a  lane  between  Brentford  and  Tumham- 
Green.  As  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  and  disperse 
the  guards  that  attended  the  coach,  they  agreed  that  their 
number  should  be  increased  to  forty  horsemen,  and  each 
conspirator  began  to  engage  proper  persons  for  the  enter- 
prise. When  their  complement  was  full,  they  determined 
to  execute  their  purpose  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February. 
They  concerted  the  manner  in  wliich  they  should  meet  in 
small  parties  without  suspicion,  and  waited  with  impa- 
tience for  the  hour  of  action.  In  this  interval,  some  of  the 
underling  actoi-s,  seized  with  horror  at  the  reflection  of  what 
they  had  undertaken,  or  captivated  with  the  prospect  of 
reward,  resolved  to  prevent  tlie  execution  of  the  design  by 
a  timely  discovery.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  February  one 
I'isher  Informed  tlie  Eai-1  of  Portland  of  the  scheme,  and 
named  some  of  the  conspiratoi-s  ;  but  his  account  was  im- 
perfect. On  the  thirteenth,  however  he  returned  with  a 
circumstantial  detail  of  all  tlie  particulars.  .  Next  dav,  the 
earl  was  accosted  by  one  Pendergrass,  an  Irish  officer, 
\vho  told  his  lordship  he  had  just  come  from  Hampshire, 
at  the  request  of  a  particular  friend,  and  understood  that 
he  had  been  called  up  to  town  with  a  view  of  engaging 
him  in  a  design  to  assassinate  King  William.  He  said, 
he  had  promised  to  embark  in  the  undertaking,  though  he 
detested  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  took  this  first  opportunity 
of  revealing  the  secret,  which  was  of  sucli  consequence  to 
his  majesty's  life.  He  owned  himself  a  Roman  catholic, 
but  declared,  that  he  did  not  think  any  religion  could 
justify  such  a  treacherous  purpose.  At  the  same  time  he 
observed,  that  as  he  lay  under  obligations  to  some  of  the 
conspirators,  his  honour  and  gratitude  would  not  permit 
him  to  accuse  them  by  name ;  and  that  he  would  upon  no 
consideration  appear  as  an  evidence.  Tlie  king  had  been 
so  much  used  to  fictitious  plots,  and  false  discoveries,  that 
he  paid  little  regard  to  the  information,  until  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  another  conspirator  called 
La  Rue,  a  Frenchman,  who  communicated  the  same  par- 
ticulars to  Brigadier  Levison,  without  knowing  the  least  cir- 
cumstance of  the  other  discoveries.  Then  the  king  believed 
there  wassomethingreal  in  the  conspiracy;  and  Pendergrass 
and  La  Rue  were  severally  examined  in  his  presence.  He 
thanked  Pendergrass  in  particular  for  this  instance  of  his 

firobity ;  but  observed,  that  it  must  prove  ineffectual,  un- 
ess  he  would  discover  the  names  of  the  conspirators ;  for, 
without  knowing  who  they  were,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
secure  his  life  against  their  attempts.  At  length  Pender- 
grass was  prev.uled  upon  to  give  a  list  of  those  he  knew, 
yet  not  before  the  king  had  solemnly  promised  that  he 
should  not  be  used  as  an  evidence  against  them,  except 
with  his  own  consent.  As  the  king  did  not  go  to  Rich- 
mond on  the  day  appointed,  the  conspirators  postponed 
the  execution  of  their  design  till  the  Saturday  following. 
They  accordingly  met  at  different  houses  on  the  Friday, 
when  every  man  received  his  instructions.  Tliere  they 
agreed,  that  after  the  |ui-petration  of  the  parricide,  they 
should  ride  in  a  body  as  far  as  Hammersmith,  and  th^n 
dispersing,  enter  London  by  different  avenues.  But,  on 
the  morning,  when  they  understood  that  the  guards  were 
returned  to  their  quarters,  and  the  king's  coaches  sent 
back  to  the  Mews,  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden  d.amp, 
on  the  suspicion  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Sir  George 
Barclay  withdrew  himself,  and  every  one  began  to  think 
of  providing  for  his  own  safely.  Next  night,  however,  a 
gieat  number  of  them  were  apprehended,  and  then  the 
whole  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  privy  council. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  against  those  that  absconded  ; 
and  great  diligence  was  used  to  find  Sir  George  Barclay, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  a  particular  commission  from 
James  for  assassinating  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  he 
made  good  his  retreat,  and  it  was  never  proved  that  any 
such  commission  had  been  granted 
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§  XXIX.  This(lesi;;n  unci  tlip  iiroji'cled  invasion  proved 
equally  abortive.  .Iiuncs  li:ul  scmmc  icin-lii'  I  (';il.iis,  when 
the  Duke  of  WirtPnilx'i^  tlc^iwlclii'.l  Ins  :n.l-dc-(;un|)  from 
Flanders  to  Kinf;  Williuin,  vvitli  an  arcounl  of  tile  pur- 
posed descent.  Kxprcssts  widi  tlie  same  tidings  arrived 
from  the  Elector  of  bavaria  and  the  I'rince  de  V'aude- 
mont.  Two  considerable  squadrons  beins;  ready  for  sea, 
Admiral  Itussel  embarked  at  Spitliead,  and  stood  over  to 
the  French  coast  with  about  fifty  sail  of  the  line.  The 
«nemy  were  confounded  at  his  appearance,  and  hauled  in 
their  vessels  under  the  shore,  in  such  shiijlow  water  that  he 
could  not  follow  and  destroy  them  :  but  he  absolutely 
ruined  their  desi!;n,  by  cooping  them  up  m  their  harbours. 
King  James,  after  having  tarried  some  weeks  at  Calais, 
returned  to  St.  Germain's.  The  forces  were  sent  back  to 
the  garrisons  from  which  they  had  been  drafted  :  the  peo- 
ple of  France  exclaimed  that  the  malignant  star  which 
ruled  the  destiny  of  Jamts,  had  blasted  this  and  every  other 
project  formed  for  his  restoration.  By  means  of  the  re- 
ward offered  in  the  proclamation,  the  greater  part  of  the 
conspirators  were  betrayed  or  taken.  George  Harris,  who 
had  been  sent  from  France,  with  orders  to  obey  Sir  George 
Barclay,  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  William  Trumball, 
and  confessed  the  scheme  of  assassination  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  Porter  and  Pendergrass  were  appre- 
hended together.  This  last  insisted  upon  the  king's  pro- 
mise, that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence; 
but,  when  Porter  owned  himself  guilty,  the  otiier  observed, 
he  was  no  longer  bound  to  be  silent,  as  his  friend  had 
made  a  confession;  and  they  were  both  admitted  as  evi- 
dences for  the  crown. 

LXXX.  After  their  examination,  the  kinc:,  in  a  speech 
ith  Houses,  communicated  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  as  well  as  the  advices  he  had  received 
touching  the  invasion  :  he  explained  the  steps  he  had 
taken  to  defeat  the  double  design,  and  professed  his  con- 
fidence in  their  readiness  and  zeal  to  concur  with  him  in 
every  thing  that  should  appear  necessary  for  their  common 
safety.  That  same  evening  the  two  Houses  waited  upon 
him  at  Kensington,  in  abody,  with  an  affectionate  address, 
by  which  tliey  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  t'le  villanous 
and  barbaious  design  which  had  been  formed  against  his 
sacred  person,  of  which  they  besought  him  to  lake  more 
than  ordinary  care.  They  assured  him  they  would  to  the 
utmost  defend  his  life,  and  support  his  government  against 
the  late  King  James,  and  all  other  enemies  ;  and  declared, 
tliat,  in  case  his  majesty  should  come  to  a  violent  death, 
they  would  revenge  it  upon  his  adversaries  and  their  ad- 
herents. He  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  warm 
address,  and  assured  them,  in  his  turn,  he  would  take  all 
opportunities  of  recommendmg  himself  to  the  continuance 
of  their  lovalty  and  affection."  The  Commons  forthwith 
empowered  him,  bv  bill,  to  secure  all  persons  suspected 
of  conspiring  against  his  person  and  government.  They 
hrouglit  in  another,  providing,  that,  in  case  of  his  majesty's 
death,  the  parliament  then  in  being  should  continue  until 
dissolved  hv  the  next  heir  in  succession  to  the  crown, 
established  by  act  of  parliament :  that  if  his  majesty  should 
chance  to  die  between  two  parliaments,  that  which  had 
been  last  dissolved  should  immediately  re-assemble,  and 
sit  for  the  despateli  of  national  affairs.  They  voted  an  ad- 
dress, to  desire  that  his  majesty  would  banish  by  proclama- 
tion all  papists  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster  ;  and  give  instructions  to  the 
judges  going  on  the  circuits,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution 
against  Roman  Catholics  and  nonjurors.  They  drew  up 
an  association,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other  in 

c  The  Commnna  resolved.  That  a  fund  redeemable  hy  parliament  he 
spilled  ill  a  national  laud  bank,  to  be  raised  by  new  subsci  iplions ;  1  hat 
no  persons  be  concerned  in  both  banks  at  the  same  time  :  That  the  duties 
upon  coal,  culm,  and  tonnage  of  ships  he  taken  off,  trom  the  seventeenlli 
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hilled  10  bis  majesty,  his  heirs  ami  !  ii  1-,  I  ti.tt 
npon  stone  and  eat^then  ware,  auo  aii-'ilnri  ii|.<>ii  10- 
k  was  to  lend  out  five  hundred  thous^.nd  punndsa 
1  -s,  at  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  ct-nt.  per  an- 
U'termine.  unless  the  subscription  should  lie  lull,  hy 
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support  of  die  king  and  his  governinent,  and  to  revenge 
any  violenge  that  should  be  committed  on  his  person. 
This  was  signed  by  all  the  members  then  present ;  but,  as 
some  had  absented  themselves  on  frivolous  pretences,  the 
House  ordered,  that  in  sixteen  days  the  ab.sentees  slioulil 
either  subscribe  or  declare  their  refusal.  Si'veral  mcmljcrs 
neglecting  to  comply  with  this  injjmction  within  the  limited 
time,  the  speaker  was  ordered  to  write  to  tliose  who  were 
in  the  country,  and  demand  a  peremptory  answer ;  and 
the  clerk  of  the  House  attended  such  as  pretended  to  be 
ill  in  town.  The  absentees,  finding  themselves  pressed  in 
this  manner,  thought  proper  to  sail  witli  the  stream,  and 
sign  the  association,  which  was  presented  to  the  king  by 
the  Commons  in  a  body,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be 
lodged  among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  their  loyalty  and  affection.  The  king  received 
them  with  uncommon  complacency  ;  declared,  that  he 
heartily  entered  into  the  same  association  ;  that  he  should 
be  always  ready  to  venture  his  life  with  his  good  subjects, 
against  all  who  should  endeavour  to  subvert  the  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties  of  England  ;  and  he  promised  that  this, 
and  all  other  associations,  should  be  lodged  among  the 
records  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Next  day  the  Commons 
resolved,  that  whoever  should  affirm  an  association  was 
illegal,  should  be  deemed  a  promoter  of  the  designs  of  the 
late  King  James,  and  an  enemy  to  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Lords  followed  the  example  of  the 
lower  House  in  drawing  up  an  association  ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Finch,  ob- 
jected to  the  words  rightful  and  lawful,  as  applied  to  his 
majesty.  They  said,  as  the  crown  and  its  prerogatives 
were  vested  in  him,  they  would  yield  obedience,  tiiougli 
they  could  not  acknowledge  him  as  their  rightful  and  law- 
ful king.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  this  dis- 
tinction, started  by  men  who  had  actually  constituted  part 
of  the  administration;  unless  they  supposed  that  the  riaht 
of  King  William  expired  with  Queen  Mary.  The  Earl  of 
Rochester  proposed  an  expedient  in  favour  of  such  tender 
consciences,  by  altering  the  words  that  gave  offence  ;  and 
this  was  adopted  accordingly.  Fifteen  of  the  Peers,  and 
ninety-two  Commoners,  signed  the  association  with  reluct- 
ance. It  was,  however,  subscribed  by  all  sorts  of  people 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  Burnet,  old- 
bishops  drew  up  a  form  for  the  clergy,  which  V/^''T:  f,?f'[- 
was  signed  by  a  great  majority.  The  Com-  Lives"  of  the  ' 
mons  brought  in  a  bill,  declaring  all  men  in-  Admirals, 
capable  of  public  trust,  or  of  sitting  in  padiament,  who 
would  not  engage  in  this  association.  At  the  same  time, 
the  council  issued  an  order  for  renewing  all  the  commis- 
sions in  England,  that  those  who  had  not  signed  it  volun- 
tarily should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  as  disaffected 
persons. 

§  XXXL  After  these  warm  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 
the  Commons  proceeded  upon  ways  and  means  for  raising 
the  supplies.  A  new  bank  was  constituted  as  a  fund,  upon 
which  tne  sum  of  two  millions  five  hundred  and  sixtv-ibur 
thousand  pounds  should  be  raised  ;  and  it  was  called  the 
land  bank,  because  established  on  land  se-  ^  ^  j^^g 
curities.  "This  scheme,  said  to  have  been 
projected  by  the  famous  Dr.  Chamberlain,  was  patronized 
Dv  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  managed  by  Foley  and 
Harley;  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  tory  plan,  which  Sun- 
derland supported,  in  order  to  reconcile  himself  to  that 
party .=  The  Bank  of  England  petitioned  against  this  bill, 
and  were  heard  by  their  counsel ;  but  their  representations 
produced  no  effect,  and  the  bill  having  passed  througli 
both  Houses,  received  the  royal  assent.    On  tiie  tweiity- 
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for  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  to  dispose  ol  all  their  personal  estates 

they  should  think  St:  this  law  was  in  bar  of  a  custom  that  ha^l  pre  ' 


land  trade.  An  Act  of  imlulaence  to  the  quakers.  that  then 
should  be  accepted  instead  of  an  oatli.  And  an  /\<  t 
in  other  acts  that  were  near  expirin?.    Another  bill  '  . 
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sevemli  day  of  April  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a 
short  but  gmcious  speech ;  and  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  sixteenth  day  of  J  line. 

§  XXXIl.  Before  tliis  period  some  of  the  conspirators 
hail  been  brought  to  trial.  The  first  who  suHe  ed  was 
Robert  Charnock,  one  of  the  t"0  fellows  of  Magdalen 
t'oUege,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James,  had  renounced  the 
prolestant  religion:  the  next  were  lieutenant  King  and 
Thomas  Keys,  which  last  liad  been  formerly  a  trumiieler, 
but  of  late  servant  to  Captain  Porter.  They  were  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  executed  at  Tylmrn.  They  de- 
livered papers  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  they  solemnly  declared, 
tl\at  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  commission  from 
King  James  for  assassinating  the  Pnnce  of  Orange  :  Char- 
nock, in  parlicular,  observed^  Uiat  he  had  received  frequent 
assurances  of  the  king's  having  rejected  such  proposals 
when  they  had  been  ottered  ;  and  that  there  was  no  other 
commission  but  that  for  levying  "ar  in  the  usual  form. 
Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins  were  tried  in 
April.  The  first,  from  mean  beginnings,  had  acquired 
great  wealth  and  credit,  and  always  firmly  adhered  to  the 
interest  of  King  James.  The  other  was  likew  ise  a  man  of 
fortune,  violently  attached  to  the  same  principles,  though 
he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  present  government,  as  one 
of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery.  Porter,  and  Blair,  another 
evidence,  deposed  that  Sir  John  Friend  had  been  concern- 
ed in  levying  men  under  a  commission  from  King  James; 
and  that  he  knew  of  the  assassination  plot,  though  not  en- 
gaged in  it  as  a  personal  actor.  He  endeavoured  to  inva- 
lidate the  testimony  of  Blair,  by  proving  him  guilty  of  the 
most  shocking  ingratitude.  He  observed,  that  loth  the 
evidences  were  reputed  papists.  The  curate  of  Hackney, 
who  oflRciated  as  chaplain  in  the  prisoner's  house,  declared 
upon  oath  that  after  the  revolution  he  used  to  pray  for  King 
William,  and  that  he  had  often  heard  Sir  John  friend  say, 
that  though  he  could  not  comply  with  the  present  govern- 
ment, he  would  live  peaceably  under  it,  and  never  engajje 
in  any  conspiracy.  Mr.  Hoadly,  father  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  added,  that  the  prisoner  was  a  good 
protestant,  and  frequently  expressed  his  detestation  of 
king-killing  principles.  Friend  himself  owned  he  had 
been  with  some  of  the  conspirators  at  a  meeting  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  but  heard  nothing  of  raising  men,  or  any  design 
against  the  government.  He  likewise  aflfirm.ed,  that  a  con- 
sultation to  levy  war  was  not  treason ;  and  that  his  being 
at  a  tieasonable  consult  could  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
misprision  of  treason.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  declared, 
tliat  although  a  bare  conspiracy,  or  design  to  levy  war, 
was  not  treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  yet  if 
the  design  or  conspiracy  be  to  kill,  or  depose,  or  imprison 
the  king,  by  the  means  of  levi ing  war,  then  the  consulta- 
tion and  conspiracy  to  levy  war  becomes  higli  treason, 
thouuh  no  war  he  actually  levied.  The  same  inference 
might  have  been  drawn  against  the  authors  and  instru- 
ments of  the  revolution.  The  judge's  explanation  in- 
fluenced the  jury,  who,  after  some  deliberation,  found  the 
prisoner  guilty.  Next  day  Sir  William  Perkins  was 
iirought  to  the  bar,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  Porter, 
Ewebank,  his  own  groom,  and  Haywood,  a  notorious  in- 
former, was  convicted  of  having  been  concerned  not  only 
in  the  invasion,  but  also  in  the  design  against  the  king's 
life.  The  evidence  was  scanty,  and  the  prisoner,  having 
been  bred  to  the  law,  made  an  artful  but  vigorous  defence; 
but  the  judge  acted  as  counsel  for  the  crown  ;  and  the 
jury  decided  by  the  hints  they  received  from  the  bench. 
He  and  Sir  John  Friend  underwent  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  snifered  at  Tyburn  on  the  third  day  of  April.  Friend 
protested  before  God,  that  he  knew  of  no  immediate 
descent  purposed  by  King  James,  and  therefore  had  made 
no  preparations;  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
assassination  scheme:  th.it  he  died  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  laid  down  his  life  cheerfully 
in  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered.  Perkins  declared, 
upon  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  that  the  tenour  of  the 
king's  commission,  which  he  saw,  was  general,  directed  to 
all  his  loving  subjects,  to  raise  and  levy  war  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  and  to  seize  all  forts, 
castles,  &c.  but  that  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  com- 
mission particularly  levelled  against  the  person  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.     He  owned,  however,  that  he  was  privy 


to  the  design  :  but  believed  it  was  known  to  few  or  none 
but  the  immediate  undertakers.  These  two  criminals  were 
in  their  last  moments  attended  by  Collier,  Snalt,  and  Cook, 
three  nonjuring  clergymen,  who  absolved  them  in  the  view 
of  the  populace  wiUi  an  imposition  of  hands  ;  a  public  in- 
sult on  the  government,  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 
Those  three  clergymen  were  presented  by  the  grand  jury,' 
for  having  countenanced  the  treason  ty  alisolving  the 
traitors,  and  thereby  encouraged  other  persons  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  die  kingdom.  An  indictment  being  preferred 
against  them.  Cook  and  Siiatt  were  committed  to  Newgate; 
but  Collier  absconded,  and  publislud  a  vindication  of 
their  conduct,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that  die  imposition  of 
hands  was  the  general  practice  of  die  primitive  church. 
On  the  odier  hand,  the  two  metro|iolitans  and  twelve  other 
bishops  subscribed  a  declaration,  condemning  the  adminis- 
tration of  absolution  without  a  previous  confession  made, 
and  abhorrence  expressed  by  the  prisoners,  of  the  heinous 
crimes  for  which  they  sufiered. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  same  month,  Rookwood,  Cran- 
bonie,  and  Lowick,  were  tried  as  conspirators,  by  a  special 
commission,  m  the  king's  bench  :  and  convicted  on  the 
joint  testimony  of  Porter,  Harris,  La  Rue,  Bertram,  Fisher, 
and  Pendergrass.  Some  favourable  circumstances  ap- 
peared in  the  case  of  Lowick.  The  proof  of  his  having 
been  concerned  in  the  design  against  the  king's  life  was 
very  defective ;  many  persons  of  reputation  declared  he 
was  an  honest,  good-natured,  inoffensive  man  :  and  he 
himself  concluded  his  defence  widi  the  most  solemn  pro- 
testation of  his  own  innocence.  Great  intercession  was 
made  for  his  pardon  by  some  noblemen  :  but  all  their  in- 
terest proved  ineffectual.  Cranborne  died  in  a  transport 
of  indignation,  leaving  a  paper  which  the  government 
thought  proper  to  suppress.  Lowick  and  Rookwood  like- 
wise delivered  declarations  to  the  sheriff,  the  contents  of 
which,  as  being  less  inflammatory,  were  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lished. Both  solemnly  denied  any  knowledge  of  a  com- 
mission ftom  King  James,  to  assassinate  the  Prince  of 
O.ange  ;  die  one  affirming,  that  he  was  incapable  of  grant- 
ing such  an  order ;  and  the  other  asserting  that  he,  the  best 
of  kings,  had  often  rejected  proposals  of  that  nature. 
Lowick  owned  that  he  would  have  joined  the  king  at  his 
landing  ;  but  declared,  he  had  never  been  concerned  in  any 
bloody  affair  during  the  wliole  course  of  his  life.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said,  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  blood- 
shed as  much  as  lay  in  his  power ;  and  that  he  would 
not  kill  the  most  miserable  creature  in  the  world,  even 
though  such  act  would  save  his  life,  restore  his  sovereign, 
and  make  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  England.  Rook- 
wood alleged,  he  was  engaged  by  his  immediate  com- 
mander, whom  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  obey,  though 
the  service  was  much  against  his  judgment  and  inclination. 
He  professed  his  abhorrence  of  treachery  even  to  an  enemy. 
He  forgave  all  mankind,  even  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
as  a  soldier,  he  said,  ought  to  have  considered  his  case  be- 
fore he  signed  his  death-warrant :  he  prayed  God  would 
open  his  eyes,  and  render  him  sensible  of  the  blood  that 
was  from  all  parts  crying  against  him,  so  that  he  might 
avert  a  heavier  execution  than  that  winch  he  now  ordered 
to  be  indicted.  The  next  person  brought  to  trial,  was 
Mr.  Cooke,  son  of  Sir  Miles  Cooke,  one  of  the  six  clerks 
in  chancery.  Porter  and  Goodman  deposed,  that  he  had 
been  present  at  two  meetings  at  the  King's  Heail  tavern  in 
Leadenhall-street,  with  t!ie  Lords  Aylesbury  and  Montgo- 
mery, Sir  W  lUiam  Perkins,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  John 
Friend,  Charnock,  and  Porter.  The  evidence  of  Good- 
man was  invalidated  by  the  testimony  of  the  landlord  and 
two  drawers  belonging  to  the  tavern,  who  swore  that 
Goodman  was  not  there  while  the  noblemen  were  present. 
The  prisoner  himself  solemnly  protested,  diat  he  was  ever 
averse  to  die  introduction  of  foreign  forces ;  that  he  did 
not  so  much  as  hear  of  the  intended  invasion,  until  it  be- 
came the  common  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  that  he  had 
never  seen  Goodman  at  die  King's  Head.  He  declared  his 
intention  of  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  wished 
he  might  perish  in  the  instant,  if  he  now  spoke  untrudi. 
No  respect  was  paid  to  these  asseverations.  The  Solicitor 
General  Ilawles,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Treby,  treated 
him  with  great  severity  in  the  prosecution  and  charge  to 
the  jury,  by  whom  he  was  capitally  convicted.     After  his 
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condemnation  the  court-agents  tampered  witli  him  to 
make  further  discoveries;  and  after  his  fate  had  been 
protracted  by  divers  short  reprieves,  he  was  sent  into 
Danishment.  From  tlie  whole  tenour  of  these  discoveries 
and  proceedings,  it  appears  that  James  had  actually  medi- 
tated an  invasion  :  that  his  partisans  in  England  had 
made  preparations  for  joining  him  on  his  arrival ;  that  a 
few  desperadoes  of  that  faction  had  concerted  a  scheme 
against  the  life  of  King  W  illiam  ;  that  in  prosecuting  the 
conspirators,  the  court  had  countenanced  uiformers  ;  that 
the  judscs  had  strained  the  law,  wrested  circumstances, 
and  even  deviated  from  the  function  of  their  office,  to 
convict  the  prisoners  :  in  a  word,  that  the  administration 
had  used  the  same  arbitrary  and  unfair  practices  against 
those  unliappy  people,  which  they  themselves  had  in  the 
l;ite  reigns  numbered  among  the  grievances  of  the  king- 
dom. 

§  XXXIII.  The  warmth,  however,  manifested  on  this 
occasion  may  have  been  owing  to  national  resentment  of 
the  purposed  invasion.  Certain  it  is,  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  animated  with 
extraordinary  indignation  against  France  at  this  juncture. 
The  Lords  besought  his  majesty,  in  a  solemn  address,  to 
appoint  a  day  of  thanlisgiving  to  Almighty  God,  for  having 
defeated  the  barbarous  purpose  of  his  enemies ;  and  this 
was  observed  with  uncommon  zeal  and  devotion.  Admi- 
ral Russel,  leaving  a  squadron  for  observation  on  the 
French  coast, returned  to  the  Downs;  but  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  being  properly  prepared  for  tlie  expedition,  sub- 
jected Calais  to  another  bombardment,  by  wnich  the  town 
was  set  on  fire  in  different  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation.  The  generals  of  the 
allied  army  in  Flanders  resolved  to  make  some  immediate 
retaliation  upon  the  French  for  their  unmanly  design  upon 
the  life  of  king  William,  as  they  took  it  for  granted  that 
Louis  was  accessory  to  the  scheme  of  assassination.  That 
monarch,  on  the  supposition  that  a  powerful  diversion 
would  be  made  by  the  descent  on  England,  had  establish- 
ed a  vast  magazine  at  Givet,  designing,  when  the  allies 
should  be  enfeeliled  by  the  absence  of  the  British  troops, 
to  strike  some  stroke  of  importance  early  in  the  campaign. 
On  this  the  confederates  now  determined  to  wreak  their 
vengeance.  In  the  beginning  of  March  the  Earl  of  Ath- 
lone  and  Monsieur  de  Coehorn,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  duke  of  Holstein-Ploen,  who  commanded  the  allies, 
sent  a  strong  detachment  of  horse,  drafted  from  Brussels 
and  the  neighb  uring  garrisons,  to  amuse  the  enemy  on 
the  side  of  Charleroy  ;  while  they  assembled  forty  squa- 
drons, thirty  battalions,  with  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
six  mortars,  in  the  territory  of  Namur.  Athlone  with  part 
of  this  body  invested  Dinant,  while  Coehorn,  with  the  re- 
mainder, advanced  to  Givet.  He  forthwith  began  to  bat- 
ter and  bombard  the  place,  whicli  in  three  hours  was  on 
tire,  and  by  four  in  the  afternoon  wholly  destroyed,  with 
the  great  magazine  it  contained.  Then  the  two  generals 
joining  their  forces,  returned  to  Namur  without  interrup- 
tion. Hitherto  the  republic  of  \'enice  had  deferred  ac- 
knowledging King  William;  but  now  they  sent  an  extra- 
ordinary embassy  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  Signiors 
Soranzo  and  \'enier,  who  arrived  in  London,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  May  had  a  public  audience.  The  king,  on 
this  occasion,  knighted  Soranzo  as  the  senior  ambassador, 
and  presented  him  with  the  sword  Jtccording  to  custom. 
On  that  day,  too,  William  declared  in  council,  that  he 
had  appointed  the  same  regency  which  had  governed  the 
kingdom  during  his  last  absence  :  and  embarking  on  the 
seventh  at  Margate,  arrived  at  Orange-Polder  in  the  even- 
ing, under  convoy  of  Vice-Admiral  Aylmer.  This  officer 
had  been  ordered  to  attend  with  a  squadron,  as  the  famous 
Du  Bart  still  continued  at  Dunkirk,  and  some  attempt 
of  importance  was  apprehended  from  his  enterprising 
genius.'i 

§  XXXIV.  The  French  had  taken  the  field  before  the 
allied  army  could  be  assembled  :  but  no  transaction  of 
consequence  distinguished  this  campaign,  either  upon  the 
Rhine  or  in  Flanders.  The  scheme  of  Louis  was  still 
defensi\e  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  while  the  active 

H  Some  promolions  were  made  before  the  king  tefi  EnslanH.  Georae 
llHiiiilton,  third  son  of  the  duke  ol  that  name,  was,  for  his  military  services 
ID  1  reland  awl  Fhinders.  created  Earl  of  Orkney,    Sir  John  Lowlher  was 
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plans  of  King  William  were  defeated  for  want  of  money. 
All  the  funds  for  this  year  proved  defective  :  the  land 
bank  failed,  and  the  national  bank  sustained  a  rude 
shock  in  its  credit.  The  loss  of  the  nation  upon  the  re- 
coinage  amounted  to  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  and  though  the  different  mints  were  employed 
without  interruntion,  they  could  not  for  some  months 
supply  the  circulation,  especially  as  great  part  of  the  new 
money  was  kept  up  by  those  who  received  it  in  payment, 
or  disposed  of  it  at  an  unreasonable  advantage.  The 
French  king,  having  exhausted  the  wealth  and  patience 
of  his  subjects,  and  greatly  diminished  their  number  in 
the  course  of  this  war,  began  to  be  diffident  of  his  arms, 
and  employed  all  the  art  of  private  negociation.  While 
his  minister  D'Avaux  pressed  the  King  of  Sweden  to  offer 
his  mediation,  he  sent  Callieres  to  Holland,  with  proposals 
for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty.  He  took  it  for 
granted,  that  as  the  Dutch  were  a  trading  people,  whose 
commerce  had  greatly  suffered  in  the  war,  tney  could  not 
be  averse  to  a  pacification ;  and  he  instructed  his  emissa- 
ries to  tamper  with  the  malcontents  of  the  republic,  espe- 
cially with  the  remains  of  the  Louvestein  faction,  which 
had  always  opposed  the  schemes  of  the  stadtholder,  Cal- 
lieres met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  states, 
which  began  to  treat  with  him  about  the  preliminaries, 
though  not  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  King 
V\'illiam  and  the  rest  of  the  allies.  Louis,  with  a  view  to 
quicken  the  effect  of  this  negociation,  pursued  offensive 
measures  in  Catalonia,  where  his  general,  the  Duke  de 
^'endome,  attacked  and  worsted  the  Spaniards  in  their 
camn  near  Ostalrick,  though  the  action  was  not  decisive; 
for  tliat  general  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  having  made 
vigorous  efforts  against  their  entrenchments.  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  June,  Mareschal  de  Lorges  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Philipsburgh,  and  encamped  within  a  league  of 
Eppmgen,  where  the  imperial  troops  were  obliged  to  en- 
trench themselves,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Baden,  as  they  were  not  yet  joined  by  the  auxiliary  forces. 
The  French  general,  after  having  faced  him  about  a  month, 
thought  proper  to  repass  the  river.  Then  he  detached  a 
body  of  horse  to  Flanders,  and  cantoned  the  rest  of  his 
troops  at  Spires,  Franckendahl,  Worms,  and  Ostofen. 
On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  Prince  of  Baden  retaliated 
the  insult,  by  passing  the  Rhine  at  Mentzand  Cocsheim, 
On  the  tentn  he  was  joined  by  General  Thungen,  who 
commanded  a  separate  body,  together  with  a  militia  of 
Suabia  and  Franconia,  and  advanced  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  re-assembled  ;  but  they  were  posted  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  would  not  hazard  an  attack.  Hav- 
ing therefore  cannonaded  them  for  some  days,  scoured  the 
adjacent  country  by  detached  parties,  and  taken  the  little 
castle  of  Wiezengen,  he  rcfiassed  tlie  river  at  \Vorms,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  October :  the  French  likewise  crossed 
at  Philipsburgli  in  hopes  of  surprising  General  Thungen, 
who  had  taken  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strasburgh  ; 
but  he  retired  to  Eppingen  before  their  arrival,  and  in  a 
little  time  both  armies  were  distributed  in  winter-(|uarters, 
Peter,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  carried  on  the  siege  of  Azoph 
with  such  vigour,  that  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, after  the  Russians  had  defeated  a  great  convoy  sent 
to  its  relief.  The  court  of  \'ientia  forthwith  engaged  in 
an  alliance  with  the  Muscovite  emperor :  but  they  did  not 
exert  themselves  in  taking  advantage  of  the  disaster  which 
the  Turks  had  undergone.  The  imperial  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  continued  inactive  on 
the  river  Marosch  till  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  then 
they  made  a  feint  of  attacking  Temiswaer:  but  they 
marched  towards  Betzkerch,  in  their  route  to  Belgrade,  on 
receiving  advice  that  the  grand  signor  intended  to  besiege 
Titul.  On  the  twenty-first  dav  of  August  the  two  armies 
were  in  sight  of  eachother.  The  Turkish  horse  attacked 
the  imperialists  in  a  plain  near  the  river  Begue;  but  were 
repulsed.  The  Germans  next  day  made  a  show  of  re- 
treating, in  hopes  of  drawing  the  enemy  from  their  en- 
trenchments. The  stratagem  succeeded.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth,  the  Turkish  army  was  in  motion,  A  detachment 
of  the  imperialists  attacked  them  in  flank,  as  they  marched 
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lliiou<;li  a  wood.  A  very  desperate  action  ensued,  in  wliich 
the  C^enerals  Heusler,  and  Poland,  will)  niutiy  otlier  gal- 
lant ortiiers,  lost  their  lives.  At  length  the  Ottoman  horse 
«ere  routed  :  but  the  Germans  were  so  rousihly  handled, 
that  on  the  second  dav  after  the  enstacement  they  retreated 
at  midnight,  and  the"  Turks  remained  quiet  in  their  en- 
trenchments. 

§  XXXV.  Tn  Piedmont  the  face  of  affairs  underwent  a 
sirance  alteration.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  hadfor  some 
time  been  engaged  in  a  secret  negociation  with  France,  at 
length  embraced  the  offers  of  that  crown,  and  privately 
signed  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  at  Loretto,  to  which 
iilace  he  repaired  on  a  pretended  pilgi-image.  The  French 
king  engai:ed  to  present  him  with  four  millions  of  livres, 
by  wav  of  reparation  for  the  damage  he  had  sustained  ;  to 
assist  him  with  a  certain  number  of  auxiliaries  against  all 
his  enemies  ;  and  to  efi'ect  a  marriage  between  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  the  Princess  of  Piedmont,  as  soon  as 
the  parses  slioulil  be  marriageable.  The  treaty  was  gua- 
ranteed by  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  seeing  the  Germans  driven  out  of  Italy. 
King  \\  illiam  being  apprized  of  this  negociation,  commu- 
nicated the  intelligence  to  the  Earl  of  Galway,  his  ambas- 
sador at  Turin,  who  expostulated  with  the  duke  upon  this 
defection  ;  but  he  persisted  in  denying  any  such  cor- 
respondence, until  the  advance  of  the  French  army  enabled 
liim  to  avow  it,  without  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  allies 
whom  he  had  abandoned.  Catmat  marched  into  the 
plains  of  Turin,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men  ;  an 
army  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  confederates.  Then 
the  duke  imparted  to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  the  pro- 
posals which  France  had  made;  represented  the  superior 
strength  of  her  army  ;  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  : 
and  finally  his  inclination  to  embrace  her  offers.  On  the 
twelfth  of  July  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a  month,  and 
afterwards  prolonged  till  the  fifteenth  of  September.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  powers  engaged  in  the  confederacy,  except 
King  William,  expatiating  on  the  same  topics,  and  solicit- 
ing their  consent.  Tliough  each  in  particular  refused  to 
concur,  he  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  August  signed  the 
treaty  in  public,  which  he  had  before  concluded  in  private. 
The  emperor  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  design,  than 
he  took  every  step  which  he  thought  could  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.  He  sent  the  Count  Mansfelt  to  Turin,  with 
proposals  for  a  match  between  the  King  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Princess  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  with  offers  to  augment 
his  forces  and  his  subsidy;  but  the  duke  had  already 
settled  his  terms  with  France,  from  which  he  would  not 
recede.  Prince  Eugene,  though  his  kinsman,  ex|Hessed 
great  indignation  at  his  conduct.  The  young  Prince  de 
Commercy  was  so  provoked  at  his  defection,  that  he 
challenged  him  to  single  combat,  and  the  duke  accepted 
his  challenge  :  but  the  quarrel  was  compromised  by  the 
intervention  of  friends,  and  they  parted  in  an  amicable 
manner.  He  had  concealed  the  treaty  until  he  should 
receive  the  remaining  part  of  the  subsidies  due  to  him  from 
the  confederates.  A  considerable  sum  had  been  remitted 
from  England  to  Genoa  for  his  use :  but  Lord  Galway  no 
sooner  received  intimation  of  his  new  engagement,  than  he 
|)ut  a  stop  to  the  payment  of  this  money,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  the  Milanese,  for  the  subsistence  of  those  troops 
thai  were  in  the  British  service.  King  William  was 
encamped  at  Glembonrs  when  the  duke's  envoy  notified 
the  separate  peace  which  his  master  had  concluded  with 
the  King  of  France.  Though  he  was  extremely  chagrined 
at  the  information,  he  dis.sembled  his  anger,  and  listened 
to  the  minister  without  the  least  emotion.  One  of  the 
(ondKions  of  this  treaty  vvas,  that  within  a  limited  time 
the  allies  should  evacuate  the  duke's  dominions,  otherwise 
they  should  be  expelled  by  the  joint  forces  of  France  and 
Savoy.  A  neutrality  vvas  ofterecl  to  the  confederates  ;  and 
this  being  rejected,  the  contracting  powers  resolved  to 
attack  the  Milanese.  Accordingly,  when  the  truce  expired, 
the  duke,  as  generalissimo  of  the  French  king,  entered 
that  duchv,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  \'alentia :  so  that, 
in  one  campaign,  he  commanded  two  contending  armies. 
The  garrison  of  Valenlia,  consisting  of  seven  thousand 
men,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  French  protostants,  made 
an  obstinate  defence;  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  prosecuted 
the  siege   with   uncommon  impetuosity.     But,  after  the 


trenches  had  been  opened  for  thirteen  days,  a  courier 
arrived  from  Madrid,  with  an  account  of  his  catholic 
majesty's  having  agreed  to  the  neutrality  for  Italy.  The 
agreement  imported,  diat  diere  should  be  a  suspension  of 
arms  until  a  general  peace  could  be  effected ;  and,  that 
the  imperial  and  F'rench  troops  should  return  to  their 
respective  countries.  Christendom  had  well  nigh  been 
embroiled  anew  by  the  death  of  John  Sobieski  King  of 
Poland,  who  died'at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  the  course  of 
this  summer,  after  having  survived  his  faculties  and  repu- 
tation. As  the  crown  was  elective,  a  competition  arose  for 
the  succession.  The  kingdom  was  divided  by  factions; 
and  the  different  powers  of  Europe  interested  themselves 
warnilv  in  the  contention. 

§  XXXVI.  Nothing  of  consequence  had  been  lately 
achieveil  by  the  naval  force  of  England.  When  the  con- 
spiracy was  first  discovered.  Sir  George  Rooke  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  return  from  Cadiz;  and  he  arrived  in  the 
latter  end  of  April.  While  he  took  his  place  at  the  board 
of  admiralty.  Lord  Berkeley  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet' ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  set  sail  towards 
L'shant  in  order  to  insult  die  coast  of  France.  He  pillaged 
and  burned  the  villages  on  the  islands  Grouais,  Houat,  and 
Heydic;  made  prize  of  about  twenty  vessels;  bombarded 
St. "Martin's  on  the  isle  of  Rlic,  and  the  town  of  Olonne, 
which  was  set  on  fire  in  fifteen  different  places  with  the 
shells  and  carcasses.  Though  these  appear  to  have  been 
enterprises  of  small  import,  they  certainly  kept  the  whole 
coast  of  France  in  perpetual  alarm.  The  ministry  of  diat 
kingdom  were  so  much  afraid  of  invasion,  that  between 
Brest  and  Goulet  they  ordered  above  one  hundred  batteries 
to  be  erected,  and  above  sixty  thousand  men  were  con- 
tinually in  arms  for  the  defence  of  die  maritime  places.  In 
the  month  of  May.  Rear-Admiral  Benbow  sailed  with  a 
small  squadron,  in  order  to  block  up  Du  Bart  in  the 
hafbour  of  Dunkirk  :  but  that  famous  adventurer  found 
means  to  escape  in  a  fog,  and  s'eering  to  die  eastward, 
attacked  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  a  convoy  of 
five  frigates.  These  last  he  took,  together  with  half  the 
number  of  the  trading  ships  :  but,  falling  in  with  the  out- 
ward-bound fleet,  convoyed  by  thirteen  ships  of  the  line, 
he  was  obliged  to  burn  'four  o'f  the  frigates,  turn  the  fifdi 
adrift,  and  part  with  all  his  prizes,  except  fifteen,  which  he 
carried  into  Dunkirk. 

5  XXXVII.  The  parliament  of  Scodand  met  on  the 
eighth  day  of  September:  and  Lord  Murray,  secretary  of 
state,  now  Farl  of  Tullibardine,  presided  as  king's  com- 
missioner. Though  that  kingdom  was  exhausted  by  the 
war,  and  two  successive  bad  harvests,  which  had  driven  a 
ereat  number  of  the  inhabitants  into  Ireland,  there  was  no 
opposition  to  the  court  measures.  The  members  of  parlia- 
ment signed  an  association  like  that  of  England.  They 
granted  a  supply  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dious.and 
pounds  for  maintaining  their  fortes  by  sea  and  land.  They 
passed  an  act  for  securing  their  religion,  lives,  and  proper- 
ties, in  case  his  nxijestv  should  come  to  an  untimely  deadi. 
By  another,  they  oldiged  all  persons  in  public  trust  to  sign 
th'e  association  :  and  dien  the  parliament  was  adjourned  to 
the  eighth  day  of  December.  The  disturbances  of  Ireland 
seemed  now  to  be  entirely  appeased.  Lord  Capel  dyins; 
in  May,  the  council,  by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reicn 
of  Henry  \T1I.  elected  the  chancellor.  Sir  Charles  Porter, 
to  be  lord  justice  and  chief  governor  of  diat  kingdom,  until 
his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  parliament 
met  in  June :  the  Commons  expelled  Mr.  Sanderson,  the 
only  member  of  that  House  who  had  refused  to  sign  the 
association ;  and  adjourned  to  the  fourth  day  of  August. 
By  that  time  Sir  Charles  Porter,  and  die  Earls  of  Mon- 
trath  and  Drogheda,  were  appointed  lords  justices,  and 
signified  the  king's  pleasure  that  they  should  adiourn.  In 
the  beginning  of  December  the  chancellor  died  of  an 
apoplexy. 

§  XXXVIII.  King  William  being  tired  of  an  inactive 
carnpaign,  left  the  army  under  die  command  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  about'the  latter  end  of  August  repaired  to 
his  palace  at  Loo,  where  he  enjoyed  his  favourite  exercise 
of  stag-hunting.  He  visited  tlie  court  of  Brandenburgh  at 
Clevos;  conferred  with  the  States  of  Holland  at  the 
Hague ;  and  embarking  for  England,  landed  at  Margate 
on  ttie  sixth  dav  of  October.     The  domestic  economy  of 
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the  nation  was  extremely  perplexed  at  this  juncture,  from 
the  sinking  of  public  credit,  and  the  stagnation  that  neces- 
sarily attended  a  recoinaije.  These  grievances  were  with 
difficulty  removed  by  the  clear  apprehension,  the  enter- 
prisins  genius,  the  unshaken  fortitude  of  Mr.  Moiitas;u, 
tliaiicellor  of  the  exchequer,  operalins:  upon  the  national 
spirit  of  adventure,  which  the  monied'  interest  had  pro- 
duced. The  king  opened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the 
twentieth  dav  of  October,  with  a  speech  importing,  that 
overtures  had  been  made  for  a  negociatlon  :  but  that  the 
best  wav  of  treating  with  France  would  be  sword  in  hand. 
He,  therefore,  desired  they  would  be  expeditious  in  raising 
the  supplies  for  the  ser\'ice  of  tlie  ensuing  year,  as  well  as 
for  making  good  t!:e  funds  aln^ady  granted.  He  declared 
that  the  civil  li.st  could  not  be  supported  without  their 
assistimce.  He  recommended  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  French  protestants  to  their  compassion.  He  desired 
they  would  coiitrme  the  best  expedients  for  the  recovery  of 
the  national  credit.  He  observed,  that  unanimity  and 
despatch  were  now  more  than  ever  necessary  for  the 
honour,  safety,  and  advanta-ie  of  England.  The  Com- 
mons having  taken  this  speech  into  consideration,  re- 
solved that  they  would  support  his  majesty  and  his 
povernmeiil,  and  assist  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war: 
that  tlie  standard  of  gold  and  silver  should  not  be  altered  : 
and,  that  they  would  make  good  all  parliamentary  funds. 
Then  they  presented  an  address,  in  a  very  spirited  strain, 
declaring,  that  notwithstanding  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
which  the  nation  had  been  drained,  the  Commons  of 
Eneland  would  not  be  diverted  from  their  firm  resolutions 
of  obtainmg  by  war  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  They, 
therefore,  renewed  their  assurances,  that  they  would  sup- 
port his  majestv  against  all  his  enemies  at  home  aid 
abroad.  Tlie  House  of  Lords  delivered  another  to  the 
same  purpose,  declaring,  that  they  would  never  be  want- 
ing or  backward,  on  their  parts,  in  what  mi»ht  be  neces- 
sary to  his  majesty's  honour,  the  good  of  his  kingdoms, 
and  the  quiet  of  Christendom.  The  Commons,  in  the  fii-st 
transports  of  their  zeal,  ordered  two  seditious  pamphlets 
to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
They  deliberated  upon  the  estimates,  and  granted  above 
six  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  Tliev 
resolved  that  a  supply  should  be  granted  for  making  good 
the  deficiency  of  parliamentary  funds ;  and  appropriated 
several  duties  for  tliis  purpose. 

5  XXXIX.  With  respect  to  the  coin,  they  brought  in  a 
bill,  repealing  an  act  for  taking  off  the  obligation  and 
encouragement  of  coining  guineas  for  a  certain  time,  and 
for  importing  and  coining  guineas  and  half  guineas,  as  the 
extravagant  price  of  those  coins,  which  occasioned  this  act, 
was  now  fallen.  They  passed  a  second  bill  for  remedying 
the  ill  slate  of  the  coin  ;  and  a  third,  explaining  an  act  in 
the  preceding  session,  for  laying  duties  on  low  wines  and 
spiritsof  the  first  extraction.  "  In  order  to  raise  the  supplies 
of  the  year,  they  resolved  to  tax  all  persons  according  to 
the  true  value  of  their  real  and  personal  estates,  their  stock 
upon  land  and  in  trade,  their  income  offices,  pensions, 
and  professions.  A  duty  of  one  penny  per  week,  for  one 
year,  was  laid  upon  all  persons  not  i-eceiving  alms.  A 
further  imposition  of  one  farthing  in  the  pound  per  week 
was  fixed  upon  all  servants  receiving  four  pounds  per 
annum,  as  wages,  and  upwards,  lo  eight  pounds  a-year, 
inclusive.  Those  who  received  from  eight  to  sixteen 
pounds  were  taxed  at  one  halfpenny  per  pound.  An  aid 
of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  for  one  year  was  laid  upon 
all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  according  to  their 
true  value.  Without  specifying  the  particulars  of  those  im- 
positions, we  shall  only  observe,  that  in  the  general  charge, 
the  Commons  did  not  exempt  one  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth that  could  be  supposed  able  to  bear  anv  part 
of  the  burthen.  Provision  was  made,  that  hammered 
money  should  be  received  in  payment  of  these  duties,  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  eight-pence  per  ounce.  All 
the  deficiencies  on  annuities  and  monies  borrowed  on  the 
credit  of  the  exchequer  were  transferred  to  this  aid.  Tlie 
treasury  was  enabled  to  borrow  a  million  and  a  half  at 
eight  per  cent,  and  to  circulate  exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  as  much  more.  To  cancel  these  debts,  the 
surplus  of  all  the  supplies,  except  the  three-shilling  aid,  was 
appropriated.    The   Commons   voted    one  hundred   and 
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twenty-five  thousand  pounds  for  making  good  the  de- 
ficiency in  recoining  the  hammered  money,  and  the  recom- 
pence  for  bringing  in  plate  to  the  mint.  This  sum  was 
raised  by  a  tax  or  duty  upon  wrought  plate,  paper,  paste- 
board, vellum,  and  parchment,  made  or  imported.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  services,  and  the  present  languishing 
state  of  the  bank,  whose  notes  were  at  twenty  per  cent, 
discount,  they  resolved,  that  it  should  be  enlargea  by  new 
subscriptions,  made  by  four-fifths  in  tallies  struck  on  par- 
liamentary funds,  and  one-fifth  in  bank-bills  or  notes  : 
that  effectual  provision  should  be  made  by  parliament  for 
paying  the  principal  of  all  such  tallies,  as  should  be  sub- 
scribed in  the  b.aiik,  out  of  the  funds  agreed  to  be  con- 
tinued :  that  an  interest  of  eight  per  cent,  should  be  allow  ed 
on  all  such  tallies  :  and,  that  the  continuance  of  the  bank 
sliouhl  be  prolonged  to  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  .seven  hundred  and  ten.  That  all  assign- 
ment of  orders  on  tallies  subscribed  into  the  bank,  should 
be  registered  in  the  exchequer :  that,  before  the  day  should 
be  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  subscriptions,  the 
old  should  be  made  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  what 
might  exceed  that  value  should  be  divided  among  the  old 
membei-3  :  that  all  the  interest  due  on  those  tallies  which 
might  be  subscribed  in  the  bank-stock,  at  that  time  ap- 
pointed for  subscriptions,  to  the  end  of  the  last  preceding 
quarter  on  each  tally,  should  be  allowed  as  principal :  that 
liberty  should  be  given  by  parliament  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  bank-bills,  to  the  value  of  the  sum  that  should  be 
so  subscribed,  over  and  above  the  twelve  hundred  thousand 

Eounds;  provided  they  should  be  obliged  to  answer  such 
ills  and  demands  :  and  m  default  thereof,  be  answered 
by  the  exchequer  out  of  the  first  money  due  to  them  :  that 
no  other  hank  should  be  erected  or  allowed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, during  the  continuance  of  the  bank  of  England  : 
that  this  should  be  exempted  from  all  tax  or  imposition : 
that  no  act  of  the  corporation  should  forfeit  the  particular 
interest  of  any  person  concerned  therein  :  that  provision 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  officers  of  the  exchequer, 
and  all  other  officers  and  receivers  of  the  revenue,  from 
diverting,  delaying,  or  obstructing  the  course  of  payments 
to  the  bank ;  that  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
altering,  counterfeiting,  or  fo'  ging  any  bank-bills  or  notes  : 
that  the  estate  and  interest  of  each  other  in  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  should  be  made  a  personal  estate :  tliat  no 
contract  made  for  any  bank-stock  to  be  bought  or  sold 
should  be  valid  in  law  or  equity,  unless  actually  registered 
in  the  bank-books  within  seven  days,  and  actually  trans- 
ferred within  fourteen  days  after  the  contract  should  be 
made.  A  bill  upon  these  resolutions  was  brought  in, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  it 
related  to  the  continuation  cf  tonnage  and  poundage  upon 
wine,  vinegar,  and  tobacco ;  and  comprehended  a  clause 
for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  salt,  for  two  years  and 
three  quarters.  All  the  several  branches  constituted  a 
general  fund,  since  known  Viy  the  name  of  the  General 
Mortgage,  without  prejudice  to  their  former  appropriations. 
The  bill  also  provided,  that  the  tallies  should  bear  eight 
per  cent,  interest :  that  from  the  tenth  of  June  for  five 
years  they  should  bear  no  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest : 
and,  that  no  premium  or  discount  upon  them  should  be 
taken.  In  case  of  the  general  funds  proving  insufficient 
to  pay  the  whole  interest,  it  was  provided,  that  every  pro- 
prietor should  receive  his  proportion  of  the  product,  and 
the  deficiency  be  made  good  from  the  next  aid  :  but  should 
the  fund  produce  more  than  the  interest,  the  surplus  was 
destined  to  operate  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  discharge  of 
the  principal.  In  order  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  above 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  occasioned  by  the  fadure 
of  the  land  bank,  additional  duties  were  laid  upon  leather : 
the  time  was  enlarged  for  persons  to  come  in  and  purchase 
the  annuities  payable  by  several  former  acts,  and  to  obtain 
more  certain  interest  in  such  annuities. 

§  XL.  Never  were  more  vigorous  measures  taken  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  government ;  and  never  was  the 
government  served  by  such  a  set  of  enterprising  under- 
takers. The  Commons  having  received  a  message  from 
the  king,  touching  the  condition  of  the  civil  li>t,  resolved, 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  shall  be  granted  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
list  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  malt-tax,  and 
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additional  duties  unon  inum,  sweets,  cyder,  and  perry. 
Tliey  likewise  resolved,  that  an  ad(litional  aid  of  one 
shdlini;  in  the  ponnd  should  be  laid  upon  land,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  mixed  iroods. 
Provision  was  made  for  raisini;  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  a  lottery.  The  treasury  was  em- 
powered to  issue  an  additional  number  of  exchequer  bills, 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  every 
hundred  pounds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five-|>ence 
a  day,  and  ten  per  cent,  for  circulation  :  finally,  in  order 
to  liquidate  the  transport  debt,  whicli  the  funds  established 
foi*diat  purpose  had  not  been  sufficient  to  defray,  a  money- 
bill  was  brouKht  in,  to  oblige  pedlars  and  hawkers  to  take 
out  licences,  and  pay  for  them  at  certain  stated  prices.  One 
cannot  without  astonishment  reflect  upon  the  prodigious 
efibrts  that  were  made  upon  this  occasion,  or  consider 
without  indignation  the  enormous  fortunes  that  were  raised 
up  by  usuiere  and  extortioners  from  the  distresses  of  their 
country.  The  nation  did  not  seem  to  know  its  own  strength, 
until  It  wiis  put  to  this  extraordinary  trial :  and  the  experi- 
ment of  mortgaging  funds  succeeded  so  well,  that  later 
ministers  have  proceeded  in  the  same  system,  imposing 
burthen  upon  burthen,  as  if  they  thought  the  sinews  of  the 
nation  could  never  be  overstrained. 

§  XLI.  The  public  credit  being  thus  bolstered  up  by  the 
singular  address  of  Mr.  Montagu,  and  the  bills  passed  for 
the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mons was  transferred  to  the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
who  had  been  apprehended  in  the  month  of  June  at  New 
Romney,  in  his  way  to  France.  He  had,  when  taken, 
written  a  letter  to  his  lady  by  one  Webber,  who  accom- 
panied him ;  but  this  man  beine;  seized,  the  letter  was 
found,  containing  such  a  confession  as  plainly  evinced  him 
guilty.  He  tlien  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  for 
turning  evidence,  and  delivered  a  long  information  in 
writing,  which  was  sent  abroad  to  his  majesty.  He  made 
no  discoveries  that  could  injure  any  of  the  Jacobites,  who, 
by  his  account,  and  other  concurring  testimonies,  appeared 
to  be  divided  into  two  parties,  known  by  the  names  of 
compounders  and  noncompounders.  The  first,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Middleton,  insisted  upon  receiving  security 
from  King  James,  that  the  religion  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land should  be  presented  :  whereas,  the  other  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  resolved  to  bring 
him  in  without  conditions,  relying  upon  his  own  honour 
and  generosity.  King  William  having  sent  over  an  order 
for  bringing  fenwick  to  trial,  unless  he  should  make  more 
material  discoveries,  the  prisoner,  with  a  view  to  amuse 
the  ministry,  until  he  could  take  otiier  measures  for  his  own 
safety,  accused  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough, 
and  Bath,  the  Lord  Godolphin,  and  Admiral  Russel,  of 
having  made  their  peace  with  King  James,  and  engaged 
to  act  for  his  interest.  Meanwhile  his  lady  and  relations 
tampered  with  the  two  witnesses,  Porter  and  Goodman. 
The  first  of  these  discovered  those  practices  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  one  Clancey,  who  acted  as  agent  for  Lady 
Fenwick,  was  tried,  convicted  of  subordination,  fined,  and 
set  in  the  pillory  :  but  they  had  succeeded  better  in  their 
attempts  upon  Goodman,  who  disappeared ;  so  that  one 
witness  only  remained,  and  Fenwick  began  to  think  his 
life  was  out  of  danger.  Admiral  Russel  acquainted  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  and  several  persons  of  quality 
had  been  reflected  upon  in  some  informations  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick ;  he  therefore  desired,  that  he  might  ,have  an 
opportunity  to  justify  his  own  cliaracter.  JNIr.  Secretary 
Trumball  produced  the  papers,  which  having  been  read, 
the  Commons  ordered,  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  There  he  was  exhorted 
by  the  speaker  to  make  an  ample  discovery  ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined,  except  with  the  proviso  that  he  should 
first  receive  some  security  that  what  he  miglit  say  should 
not  prejudice  himself  He  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  until 
they  should  have  deliberated  on  his  request.  Tiien  he  was 
called  in  again,  and  the  speaker  told  lum,  he  might  deserve 
the  fiivour  of  tiie  House,  by  making  a  full  discovery.  He 
desired  he  might  be  indulged  with  a  litde  time  to  recollect 
himself,  and  promised  to  obey  the  command  of  the  House. 
This  favour  being  denied,  he  again  insisted  upon  having 
security ;  which  they  refusing  ito  grant,  he  cliose  to  be 
silent,  and   was   dismissed  from   the   bar.    The    House 


voted,  that  his  informations,  reflecting  upon  the  fidelity  of 
several  noblemen,  members  of  the  House,  and  others, 
upon  hearsay,  were  false  and  scandalous,  contrived  to 
undermine  the  government,  and  create  jealousies  between 
the  king  and  his  subjects,  in  order  to  stifle  the  conspiracy. 
5  XLIL  A  motion  being  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  attaint  him  of  high  treason,  a  warm  debate  ensued, 
and  the  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  afl^rmative 
by  a  great  majority.  He  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  and  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  counsel. 
When  he  presented  a  petition,  pravmg  that  his  counsel 
might  be  heard  against  passing  the  bill,  they  made  an  order, 
that  his  counsel  should  be  allowed  to  make  his  defence  at 
the  bar  of  the  House :  so  that  he  was  surprised  into  an 
irregular  trial,  instead  of  being  indulged  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ofiering  objections  to  their  passing  the  bill  of 
attainder.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House;  and  the  bill  being  read  m  his  hearing,  the  speaker 
called  upon  the  king's  counsel  to  open  the  evidence.  The 
prisoners  counsel  objected  to  their  proceeding  to  trial, 
alleging,  that  their  client  had  not  received  the  least  notice 
of  their  purpose,  and  therefore  could  not  be  jirepared  for 
his  defence ;  but  that  they  came  to  ofler  their  reasons 
against  the  bill.  The  House,  after  a  long  debate,  resolved, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  further  time  to  produce  wit- 
nesses in  his  defence  :  that  the  counsel  for  the  king  should 
likewise  be  allowed  to  produce  evidence  to  prove  the  trea- 
sons of  which  he  stood  indicted  ;  and  an  order  was  made 
for  his  being  brought  to  the  bar  again  in  three  days.  In 
pursuance  of  this  order  he  appeared,  when  the  indictment 
which  had  been  found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury  was 
produced ;  and  Porter  w;is  examined  as  an  evidence. 
Then  the  record  of  Clancey 's  conviction  was  read  ;  and 
one  Roe  testified,  that  Dighton,  the  prisoner's  solicitor,  had 
offered  him  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  discredit 
the  testimony  of  Goodman.  The  king's  counsel  moved, 
that  Goodman's  examination,  as  taken  by  Mr.  Vernon, 
clerk  of  the  council,  might  be  read.  Sir  J.  Powis,  and 
Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  warmly 
opposed  this  proposal :  they  affirmed,  that  a  deposition, 
taken  when  the  party  affected  by  it  was  not  present  to 
cross-examine  the  deposer,  could  not  be  admitted  in  a  case 
of  five  shillings  value :  that  though  the  House  was  not 
bound  by  the  rules  of  tnferior  courts,  it  was  nevertheless 
bound  by  the  eternal  and  unalterable  rules  of  justice  :  that 
no  evidence,  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  could  be  ad- 
mitted in  such  a  case,  but  that  of  living  witnesses;  and 
that  the  examination  of  a  person  who  is  absent  was  never 
read  to  supply  his  testimony.  The  dispute  between  the 
lawyers  on  this  subject  gave  rise  to  a  very  violent  debate 
among  the  members  of  the  House.  Sir  Edward  Seymore, 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  Hafcourt,  Mr. 
Manly,  Sir  Christopher  iSlusgrave,  and  all  the  leadei'S  of 
the  tory  party,  argued  against  the  hardship  and  injustice  of 
admitting  this  information  as  an  evidence.  They  demon- 
strated, that  it  would  be  a  step  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
all  courts  of  judicature,  repugnant  to  the  common  notions 
of  justice  and  humanity,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  last 
act  for  regulating  trials  m  cases  of  High  treason,  and  of 
dangerous  consequences  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Cutts,  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  Mr.  Montagu,  Mr.  Smith  of  the  treasury,  and 
Trevor,  the  attorney-general,  affirmed,  that  the  House 
was  not  bound  by  any  form  of  law  whatsoever :  that  this 
was  an  extraordinary  case,  in  which  the  safety  of  the 
government  was  deeply  concerned  :  that  though  the  com- 
mon law  might  require  two  evidences  in  cases  of  treason, 
the  House  had  a  power  of  deviating  from  those  rules  in 
extraordinary  cases  :  that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick's  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy : 
that  he  or  his  friends  had  tampered  widi  Porter :  and  that 
there  were  strong  presumptions  to  believe  the  same  prac- 
tices had  induced  Goodman  to  abscond.  In  a  word,  the 
tories,  either  from  party  or  patriotism,  strenuously  asserted 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  bv  those  very  argu- 
ments which  had  been  used  against  tliem  in  the  former 
reigns;  while  the  whigs,  with  equal  violence  and  more 
success,  espoused  the  dictates  of  arbitrary  [lOwer  ami  op- 
pression, in  the  face  of  their  former  principles,  with  which 
thev  were  now  upbraided.    At  length  the  question  was  put. 
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whellipr  or  not  the  information  of  Goodman  should  be 
read  !  and  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-three  voices.  Then  two  of  tlie  arand  jury  who 
had  found  the  indictment,  recited  the  evidence  whicli  had 
been  given  to  them  by  Porter  and  Goodman  :  lastly,  the 
king's  counsel  insisted  upon  producing  the  record  of 
Cooke's  conviction,  as  he  had  been  tried  for  the  same  con- 
spiracy. The  prisoner's  counsel  objected,  That,  if  such 
evidence  was  admitted,  the  irial  of  one  person  in  the  same 
companv  would  be  the  trial  of  all ;  and  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  they  who  came  to  defend  Sir  John  Fenwick 
onlv,  should  be  prepared  to  answer  the  charge  against 
Cooke.  This  article  produced  another  vehement  debate 
among  the  members ;  and  the  whigs  obtained  a  second 
victory.  The  record  wa.s  read,  and  the  king's  counsel  pro- 
ceeded to  call  some  of  the  jury  who  served  on  Cookc's 
trial,  to  affirm,  that  he  had  been  convicted  on  Goodman's 
evidence.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower  said,  he  would  sub- 
mit it  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  House,  whether  it  was 
just  that  the  evidence  against  one  person  should  conclude 
against  anoiher  standing  at  a  different  bar,  in  defence  of 
his  life?  The  parties  were  again  ordered  to  withdraw ; 
and  from  this  point  arose  a  third  debate,  which  ended,  as 
the  two  former,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  prisoner.  "The 
jury  being  examined,  Mr.  Sergeant  Gould  moved,  tliat  Mr. 
y'eriion  might  be  desired  to  produce  the  intercepted  letter 
from  Sir  .John  Fenwick  to  his  lady.  The  prisoner's  coun- 
sel warmly  opposed  this  motion,  insisting  upon  their  prov- 
ing it  to  be  his  hand-writing  before  it  could  be  used 
against  iiim ;  and  no  further  stress  was  laid  on  this  evi- 
dence. \\  hen  they  were  called  upon  to  enter  on  his  de- 
fence, they  pleaded  incapacity  to  deliver  matters  of  such 
iin|)ortance  after  they  had  been  fatigued  with  twelve  hours 
attendance. 

5  XL! II.  The  House  resolved  to  hear  such  evidence 
as  the  prisoner  had  to  produce  that  night.  His  counsel 
declared,  that  they  had  nothing  then  to  produce  but  the 
copy  of  a  record  ;  and  the  second  resolution  was,  that  he 
should  be  brought  up  again  next  day  at  noon.  He  accord- 
ingly appeared  at  the  bar,  and  Sir  j.  Powis  proceeded  on 
his  defence.  He  observed,  that  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion affected  the  lives  of  the  subjects ;  and  such  precedents 
were  dangerous  :  that  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  forthcoming, 
in  order  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  justice  : 
that  he  was  actually  under  process,  had  pleaded  and  was 
ready  to  stand  trial :  that  if  there  was  sufficient  clear  evi- 
dence against  him,  as  the  king's  Serjeant  had  declared, 
there  was  no  reason  for  his  being  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  such  a  trial  as  was  the  birthright  of  every  British  suli- 
ject ;  and  if  there  was  a  deficiency  of  lesal  evidence,  he 
thought  this  was  a  very  odd  reason  for  the  bill.  He 
took  notice  that  even  the  regicides  had  the  benefit  of  such 
a  trial :  that  the  last  act  for  regulatinu'  trials  in  cases  of 
treason  proved  the  great  tenderness  of  the  laws  which  af- 
fected the  life  of  the  subject :  and  he  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  very  parliament  which  had  passed  that  law, 
should  enact  another  for  putting  a  person  to  death  without 
any  trial  at  all  He  admitted  that  there  had  been  many 
bills  of  attainder,  but  they  were  generally  levelled  at  out- 
laws and  fugitives:  and  some  of  them  had  been  reversed 
in  the  sequel  as  arbitxary  and  unjust.  He  urged,  that  this 
bill  of  attainder  did  not  allege  or  say,  that  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick was  guilty  of  the  treason  for  which  he  had  been  in- 
dicted ;  a  circumstance  which  prevented  him  from  pinduc- 
iiig  witnesses  to  that  and  several  matters  upon  which  the 
king's  counsel  had  expatiated.  He  said  thevhad  introduced 
evidence  to  prove  circumstances  not  alleged  in  the  bill, 
and  defective  evidence  of  those  that  were  :  that  Porter  was 
not  examined  upon  oath  :  that  nothing  could  be  more 
severe  than  to  pass  sentence  of  deadi  upon  a  man,  corrupt 
his  blood,  and  confiscate  his  estate,  upon  parole  evidence  ; 
especially  of  such  a  wretch,  who,  by  hi^  own  confession, 
had  been  engaged  in  a  crime  of  the  blackest  nature,  not  a 
convert  to  'he  dictates  of  conscience,  but  a  coward,  shrink- 
ing from  the  danger  by  which  he  had  been  environed,  and 
even  now  drudging  for  a  pardon.  He  invalidated  the  evi- 
dence of  Goodman's  examination.  He  observed,  that  the 
indictment  mentioned  a  conspiracy  to  call  in  a  foreign 
power ;  but,  as  this  conspiracy  had  not  been  put  in  prac- 
tice, such  an  agreement  was  not  a  sufficient  overt-act  of 
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lrea.son,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Hawles,  the  solicitor- 
general,  concerned  in  this  very  prosecution.  So  saying, he 
ijroduced  a  book  of  remarksj  which  that  lawyer  had  pub- 
lished on  the  cases  of  Lord  Russel,  Colonel  Sidney,  and 
others,  who  had  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
This  author  (said  he)  takes  notice,  that  a  conspiracy  or  agree- 
ment to  levy  war  is  not  treason  without  actually  levying  war; 
a  sentiment  on  which  he  concurred  wilh  Lord  Coke,  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hales.  He  concluded  with  saying,  "We 
know  at  present  on  what  ground  we  stand  ;  by  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  we  know  what  treason  is  :  by  the  two  statutes 
of  Edward  \'I.and  the  late  act,  we  know  what  is  proof;  by 
the  Magna  Charta  we  know  we  are  to  be  tried  per  le^em  ter' 
rit  et  per  judicium  parium,  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
judgment  of  our  peers;  but,  if  bills  of  attainder  come  into 
fashion,  we  shall  neither  know  what  is  treason,  what  is  evi- 
dence, nor  how  nor  where  we  are  to  be  tried." — He  was 
seconded  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  spoke  with  equal 
energy  and  elocution  ;  and  their  arguments  were  answered 
by  the  king's  counsel.  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  bill 
imported,  that  the  parliament  would  not  interpose,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases  ;  that  here  the  evidence  necessary  in 
inferior  courts  being  defective,  the  parliament,  which  was 
not  tied  down  by  legal  evidence,  had  a  right  to  exert  their 
extraordinary  power  in  punishing  an  offender,  who  would 
otherwise  escape  with  impunity  :  that  as  the  law  stood,  he 
was  but  a  sorry  politician  that  could  not  ruin  the  govern- 
ment, and  yet  elude  the  statute  of  treason  ;  that  if  a  plot, 
after  being  discovered,  should  not  be  thoroughly  prosecut- 
ed, it  would  strengthen  and  grow  upon  the  administration, 
and  probably  at  length  subvert  the  government :  that  it 
was  notorious  that  parties  were  forming  for  King  James; 
persons  were  plotting  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
an  open  invasion  was  threatened ;  therefore  this  was  a 
proper  time  for  the  parliament  to  exert  their  extraordinary 
power;  that  the  English  differed  from  all  other  nations, 
in  bringing  the  witnesses  and  the  prisoner  face  to  face,  and 
requiring  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  treason  :  nor  did  the 
English  law  itself  require  the  same  proof  in  some  cases,  as 
in  others  ;  for  one  witness  was  sufficient  in  felony,  as  well 
as  for  the  treason  of  coining  :  that  Fenwick  was  notoriously 
guilty,  and  desen'ed  to  feel  the  resentment  of  the  nation  ; 
tliat  tie  would  have  been  brought  to  exemplary  punishment 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  had  he  not  eluded  it  bv 
corrupting  evicience,  and  withdrawing  a  witness.  If  this 
reasoning  be  just,  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to 
act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  laws  in  being;  and  is 
vested  with  a  despotic  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
their  constituents,  for  yvhose  protection  they  are  constitut- 
ed. Let  us,  therefore,  reflect  upon  the  possibility  of  a  par- 
liament debauched  by  the  arts  of  corruption  into  servile 
compli.mce  with  the  designs  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  and 
tremble  for  the  consequence.  Tlie  debate  being  finished, 
the  prisoner  was,  at  the  desire  of  Admiral  Russel,  ques- 
tioned with  regard  to  the  imputations  he  had  fixed  upon 
that  gentleman  and  others,  from  hearsay  :  but  he  desired  lo 
be  excused  on  account  of  the  risk  he  ran  while  under  a 
double  prosecution,  if  any  thing  which  should  escape  him 
might  be  turned  to  his  prejudice. 

5  XLI\'.  After  he  was  removed  from  the  bar,  Mr. 
Vemon,  at  the  desire  of  the  House,  recapitulated  the  arts 
and  practices  of  Sir  John  Fenwick  and  his  friends,  to  pro- 
crastinate the  trial.  Tlie  bill  was  read  a  second  time ;  and 
the  speaker  asking,  if  the  question  should  be  put  for  its 
being  committed?  the  House  was  immeditilely  kindled  into 
a  new  flame  of  contention.  Hawles,  the  solicitor-general, 
affirmed,  that  the  House  in  the  present  case  should  act 
both  as  judge  and  jury.  Mr.  Harcourt  said,  he  knew  no 
trial  for  treason  but  what  was  confirmed  by  ^Icgna  Charta, 
by  ajnry,  the  birthright  and  darling  privilege  of  an  English- 
nian,  oi  per  k^em  term,  which  includes  impeachments  in 
parliament :  that  it  was  a  strange  trial  where  the  person 
accused  had  a  chance  to  be  hanged,  but  none  to  be  saved  : 
that  he  never  heard  of  a  juryman  who  was  not  on  his  oath, 
nor  of  a  judge  who  had  not  power  to  examine  witnesses 
upon  oath,  and  who  was  not  empowered  to  save  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  to  condemn  t'le  guilty.  Sir  Thomas  Lyttle- 
ton  was  of  opinion,  that  the  parliament  ousht  not  to  stand 
upon  little  niceties  and  forn^s  of  other  courts,  when  the 
govemmentwas  at  stake.    Mr.  Howe  asserted,  that  to  do 
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a  thing  of  this  nature,  because  the  parliament  had  power 
to  do  it,  was  a  strange  way  of  re;isoning :  tliat  what  wa.s 
justice  and  equity  al  Westminster-hall,  was  justice  and 
equity  every  where  :  that  one  had  precedent  in  parliament 
was  of  worse  consequence  than  a  hundred  in  VV'estmin- 
ster-liall,  because  personal  or  private  injuries  did  not  fore- 
close the  claims  of  original  right ;  whereas  the  (larliament 
could  ruin  the  nation  beyond  redemption,  because  it  cou.ld 
establish  tyranny  by  law".  Sir  Ricliard  Temple,  in  arguing 
against  the  bill,  observed,  that  the  power  of  parliament  is 
to  make  any  law,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament  is  to 
gevern  itself  by  the  law  :  to  make  a  law,  tlierefoie,  against 
all  the  laws  of  England,  was  the  ultimian  retnedium  et 
pessimum,  never  to  be  used  but  in  case  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. He  affirmed,  that  by  this  precedent  the  House  over- 
threw all  the  laws  pf  England  ;  first,  in  condemning  a  man 
upon  one  witness;  secondly,  in  passing  an  act  without 
any  trial.  The  Commons  never  did  nor  can  assume  a 
jurisdiction  of  trying  any  person  :  tliey  may,  for  their  own 
mformation,  hear  what  can  be  offered  ;  but  it  is  not  a  trial 
where  witnesses  are  not  upon  oath.  All  bills  of  attainder 
have  passed  against  persons  that  were  dead  or  fled,  or  with- 
out tlie  compass  of  the  law :  some  have  been  brought  in 
after  trials  in  Westminster-hall ;  but  none  of  those  have 
been  called  trials,  and  tliey  were  generally  reversed.  He 
denied  that  the  parliament  had  power  to  declare  any  thing 
treason  which  was  not  treason  before.  When  inferior 
courts  were  dubious,  the  case  might  be  brought  before  the 
parliament,  to  judge  whether  it  was  treason  or  felony  ;  but 
then  they  must  judge  by  the  laws  in  being ;  and  this  judg- 
ment was  not  in  the  parliament  by  bill^  but  only  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Lord  Digby,  Mr.  Harley,  and'Colonel 
Granville,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  But  their  argu- 
ments and  remonstrances  had  no  effect  upon  the  majority, 
by  whom  the  prisoner  was  devoted  to  destruction.  The 
bill  was  committed,  passed,  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  it  produced  the  longest  and  warmest  debates 
which  had  been  known  since  the  restoration.  Bishop  Bur- 
net signalized  his  zeal  for  the  government,  by  a  long  speech 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  contradicting  some  of  the  fundamental 
maxims  which  he  had  formerly  avowed  in  behalf  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  At  length  it  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  seven  voices;  and  one-and-forty  lords,  including 
eight  prelates,  entered  a  protest,  couched  in  the  strongest 
terms,  against  the  decision. 

§  XLV.  W  hen  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  an- 
other act  of  the  like  nature  passed  against  Barclay,  Holmes, 
and  nine  other  conspirators  who  had  fled  from'justice,  in 
case  thev  should  not  surrender  themselves  on  or  before  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March  next  ensuing.  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick  solicited  the  mediation  of  the  Lords  in  his  behalf, 
while  his  friends  implored  the  royal  mercv.  The  Peers 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  success  of  his  suit  would 
depend  upon  the  fulness  of  his  discoveries.  He  would 
have  previously  stipulated  for  a  pardon  ;  and  they  insisted 
upon  his  depending  on  their  favour.  He  hesitated  some 
time  between  the  fears  of  infamy  and  the  terrors  of  death, 
which  last  he  at  length  chose  to  undergo,  rather  than  incur 
the  disgraceful  character  of  an  informer.  He  was  compli- 
mented with  the  axe,  in  consideration  of  his  rank  and  al- 
liance with  the  house  of  Howard,  and  suffered  on  Tower- 
hill  with  great  composure.  In  the  paper  which  he  de- 
livered to  the  sheriff,  he  look  God  to  witness,  that  he  knew 
not  of  the  intended  invasion,  until  it  was  the  common 
subject  of  discourse;  nor  was  he  engaged  in  any  shape 
for  the  service  of  King  James.  He  thanked  those  noble 
and  worthy  persons  who  had  opposed  his  attainder  in  par- 
liament; protested  before  God,  that  the  information  he 
gvive  to  the  ministry  he  had  received  in  letters  and  mes- 
sages from  France;  and  observed  that  he  might  have  ex- 
pected mercy  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  saving  his  life,  by  preventing  the  execution 
of  a  design  which  had  been  formed  against  it ;  a  circum- 
stance which  in  all  probability  induced  the  late  conspira- 
tors to  conceal  their  purpose  of  assassination  from  his 
knowledge.  He  professed  his  loyalty  to  King  James,  and 
prayed  Heaven  for  his  speedy  restoration. 

D  1697         5  XLVI.  While  Fenwick's  affair  was  in 

agitation,  the  Earl  of  Monmouth  had  set  on 

foot  oome  practices  against   the   Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 


One  Matthew  Smith,  nephew  to  Sir  William  Perkins,  had 
been  entertained  as  a  spy  by  this  nobleman,  who  finding 
his  intelligence  of  very  little  use  or  importance,  dismissed 
him  as  a  troublesome  dependant.  Then  he  had  recourse 
to  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  into  whom  he  infused  unfavour- 
able sentiments  of  the  duke  ;  insinuating,  that  he  had 
made  great  discoveries,  which  from  sinister  motives  were 
suppressed.  Monmouth  communicated  those  impressions 
to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  who  enlisted  Smith  as  one  of  his 
intelligencers.  Copies  of  the  letters  he  had  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  were  delivered  to  Secretary  Trum- 
ball,  sealed  up  fur  the  perusal  of  his  majesty  at  his  return 
from  Flanders.  When  I'enwick  mentioned  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  in  his  discoveries,  the  Earl  of  Monmouth 
resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  ruinins  that  nobleman. 
He,  by  the  channel  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  exhorted 
Lady  Fenwick  to  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  persist  in 
his  accusation,  and  even  dictated  a  paper  of  directions. 
Fenwick  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  as  a  scan- 
dalous contrivance ;  and  Monmouth  was  so  incensed  at 
his  refusal,  that  when  the  bill  of  attainder  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  it  with  peculiar  ve- 
hemence. Lady  Fenwick,  provoked  at  this  cruel  outrage, 
prevailed  upon  her  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  to  move 
the  House  that  Sir  John  might  be  examined  touching  any 
advices  that  had  been  sent  to  him,  with  relation  to  his  dis- 
coveries. I'enwick  being  interrogated  accordingly,  gave 
an  account  of  all  the  particulars  of  Monmouth's  scheme, 
which  was  calculated  to  ruin  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by 
bringing  Smith's  letters  on  the  carpet.  The  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  and  a  confidant  were  examined,  and  confirmed 
the  detection.  The  House  called  for  Smith's  letters,  which 
were  produced  by  Sir  William  Trumball.  'I'he  Earl  of 
Monmouth  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  dismissed 
from  all  his  employments.  He  was  released,  however,  at 
the  end  of  the  session ;  and  the  court  made  up  all  his 
losses  in  private,  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  join  the  op- 
position. 

§  XLVII.  The  whigs,  before  they  were  glutted  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Fenwick,  had  determined  to  let  loose  their 
vengeance  upon  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  was  a  leader  in 
the  opposite  interest.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  had  been  sent 
with  a  squadron  to  look  into  Brest,  where,  according  to  the 
intelligence  which  the  government  had  received,  the  French 
were  employed  in  preparing  for  a  descent  upon  England  : 
but  this  information  was  false.  They  were  busy  in  equip- 
ping an  armament  for  the  West  Inclies,  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Pointis,  who  actually  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
New  Spain,  and  took  the  city  of  Carthagena.  Rooke  had 
been  ordered  to  intercept  the  Toulon  siiuadron  in  its  way 
to  Brest ;  but  his  endeavours  miscarried.  The  Commons, 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  resolved  to  inquire 
why  this  fleet  was  not  intercepted ;  Rooke  underwent  a 
long  examination,  and  was  obliged  to  produce  his  journal, 
orders,  and  letters.  Shovel  and  Mitchell  were  likewise 
examined  ;  but  nothing  appearing  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
admiral,  the  House  thought  proper  to  desist  from  their 
prosecution.  After  they  had  determined  on  the  fate  of 
Fenwick,  they  proceeded  to  enact  several  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  domestic  economy  of  the  nation  :  among  others, 
they  passed  an  act  for  the  more  effectual  re-  ],„,.„,,  u^^. 
lief  of  creditors,  in  cases  of  escape,  and  ne\.  owmixon. 
for  preventing  abuses  in  prisons  and  pre-  'nnJaLntiflpb. 
tended  privileged  places.  Ever  since  the  liyrs  of  the  ' 
Ri^formation,  certain  places  in  and  about  the  •^'""""'s. 
city  of  London,  which  had  been  sanctuaries  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Popish  religion,  aflbrded  asylums  to 
debtors,  and  were  become  receptacles  of  desperate  persons, 
who  presumed  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  One  of  these 
places,  called  White-Friars,  was  filled  with  a  crew  of  ruf- 
fians, who  every  day  committed  acts  of  violence  and  out- 
rage ;  but  this  law  was  so  vigorously  put  in  execution,  that 
thev  vvtre  obliged  to  abandon  the  district,  which  was  soon 
filled  with  more  creditable  inhabitants.  On  the  sixteenth 
day  of  April,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  short 
speech,  thanking  the  parliament  for  the  great  supplies  they 
had  so  cheerfully  granted,  and  expressing  his  satisfaction 
at  the  measures  they  had  taken  for  retrieving  the  public 
credit.  Before  he  quitted  the  kinirdom,  he  ventured  to 
produce  upon  the  scene  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
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hitliPrto  promoted  his  councils  behind  the  curtain.  That 
uohlician  was  now  sworn  of  the  privy-council,  and  grati- 
ned  with  the  office  of  lord-chamberlain,  which  had  been 
resigned  bv  the  ICarl  of  Dorset,  a  nobleman  of  elegant 
talents  ana  invincible  indolence ;  severe  and  poignant  in 
his  writings  and  remarks  upon  mankind  in  general,  but 
humane,  good-natured,  and  generous  to  excess,  in  his 
conimerie  with  individuals. 

§  XLVIII.  William  having  made  some  promotions,' 
and  ai)pointed  a  regency,  embarked  on  the  twenty-sixth 
dav  of  April  for  Holland,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
manage  the  negociation  for  a  general  peace.  By  this  time 
the  preliminaries  were  settled,  between  Callieres'ihe  French 
minister,  and  Mr.  Dykveldt,  in  behalf  of  the  States-general, 
who  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  concessions  made  by 
France,  that,  in  concert  with  their  allies,  the  mediation  of 
S^veden  might  be  accepted.  The  emperor  and  the  court 
of  Spam,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  those  conces- 
sions :  vet  his  imperial  majesty  declared  he  would  embrace 
the  proffered  mediation,  provided  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
sJiould  be  re-established  ;  and  provided  tlie  King  of  Sweden 
would  engage  to  join  his  troops  with  those  of  the  allies, 
ill  case  France  should  break  through  this  stipulation.  This 
proposal  being  delivered,  the  ministers  of  England  and 
Holland  at  Vienna  presented  a  joint  memorial,  pressing 
his  imperial  majesty  to  accept  the  mediation  without  re- 
serve, and  name  a  place  at  which  the  congress  might  be 
opened.  The  emperor  complied  with  reluctance.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  February,  all  the  ministers  of  the  allies, 
except  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  agreed  to  the  proposal ; 
and  next  day  signified  their  assent  in  form  to  I\I.  LiUien- 
root  the  Swedish  nlenipotentiani".  Spain  demanded,  as  a 
preliminary,  that  France  should  agree  to  restore  all  the 
places  mentioned  m  a  long  list  which  the  minister  of  that 
crown  presented  to  the  assembly.  The  emperor  proposed, 
that  the  congress  should  be  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or 
Franckfort,  or  some  other  town  in  Germany.  The  other 
allies  were  more  disposed  to  negociate  in  Holland.  At 
length  the  French  king  suggested,  that  no  place  would  be 
more  proper  than  a  palace  belonging  to  King  William, 
called  Newbourg-house,  situated  between  the  Hague  and 
Delfi,  close  to  the  village  of  Rvswick  ;  and  to  this  propo- 
sition the  ministers  agreed.  Those  of  England  were  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  virtuous,  learned,  and  popular  noble- 
man, the  Lord  Villiers,  and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson :  France 
sent  Harley  and  Crecy  to  the  assistance  of  Callieres. 
Louis  was  not  only  tired  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
misery  in  which  it  Had  involved  his  kingdom  ;  but  in  de- 
siring a  peace,  he  was  actuated  by  another  motive.  The 
King  of  Spain  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  very  ill  state 
of  health,  and  the  French  monarch  had  an  eye  to  the  suc- 
cession. This  aim  could  not  be  accomplished  while  the 
confederacy  subsisted  ;  therefore  he  eagerly  sought  a  peace, 
that  he  might  at  once  turn  his  whole  power  against  Spain, 
as  soon  as  Charles  should  expire.  The  emperor  harboured 
the  same  design  upon  the  Spanish  crown,  and  for  that 
reason  interested  himself  in  the  continuance  of  the  grand 
alliance.  Besides,  he  foresaw  he  should  in  a  little  time  be 
able  to  act  against  France  with  an  augmented  force.  The 
Czar  of  Muscovy  had  engaged  to  find  employment  for  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  He"  intended  to  raise  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland  ;  and  he  had  made  some 
progress  in  a  negociation  with  the  circles  of  the  Rhine, 
for  a  considerable  body  of  auxiliary  troops.  The  Dutch 
had  no  other  view  but  that  of  securing  a  barrier  in  the 
Netherlands.  King  William  insisted  upon  the  French 
king's  acknowledging  his  title  ;  and  the  English  nation 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  end  of  a  ruinous  war. 
On  the  tenth  dav  of  February,  Callieres,  in  the  name  of 
his  master,  agreed  to  the  foUow'ing  preliminaries  :  That  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen  should  be  the  basis 
of  this  negociation ;  that  Strasbourg  should  be  restored  to 
the  empire,  and  Luxembourg  to  the  Spaniards,  together 
with  Mons,  Charleroy,  and  all  places  taken  by  the 
French  in  Catalonia  since  the  trealv  of  Nimeguen  ;  that 
Dinant  should  be  ceded  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  all 
re-union  since  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  be  made  void  :  that 
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the  French  king  should  make  restitution  of  Lorraine,  and, 
upon  conclusion  of  the  peace,  acknowledge  the  Prince  of 
Onmge  as  King  of  (ireat  liiiuiin,  without  condition  or  re- 
sme.  The  conferences  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
Charles  XL  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  succeeded  bv  his 
son  Charles,  then  a  minor:  but  the  cpieen  and  five  sena- 
tors, whom  the  late  king  had  by  will  appointed  administrators 
of  the  government,  resolved  to  pursue  the  mediation,  and 
sent  a  new  commission  to  Lilfienroot  for  that  purpose. 
The  ceremonials  being  regulated  with  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor  delivered  their 
master's  demands  to  the  mediator,  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  May,  and  several  German  ministers  gave  in  the 
pretensions  of  the  respective  princes  whom  they  repre- 
sented. 

§  XLIX.  Meanwhile,  the  French  king,  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  more  favourable  terms,  resolved  to  make  his 
last  effort  against  the  Spaniards  in  Citalonia  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  elevate  the  Prince  of  Conti  to  the 
throne  of  Poland  ;  an  event  which  would  have  greatly 
impro\ed  the  interest  of  France  in  Europe.  Louis  had 
got  the  start  of  the  confederates  in  Flanders,  and  sent 
thither  a  very  numerous  army,  commanded  bv  Catinat, 
\'illeioy,  and  Boufflers.  The  campaign  was  opened  with 
the  siege  of  Aeth,  whicli  was  no  sooner  invested,  than 
King  William,  having  recovered  of  an  indisposition,  took 
the  field,  and  had  an  inter\'iew  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  commanded  a  separate  body.  He  did  not  think  proper 
to  intern:pt  the  enemy  in  their  operations  before  Aeth, 
which  surrendered  in  a  few  days  after  the  trenches  were 
opened ;  but  contented  himself  with  taking  possession  of 
an  advantageous  camp,  where  he  covered  Brussels,  which 
\'illeroy  and  BoufBers  had  determined  to  hesiege.  In 
Catalonia,  the  Duke  of  Vendome  invested  Barcelona,  in 
which  there  was  a  garrison  often  thousand  regular  soldiers, 
hesides  five  thousand  burghers,  who  had  voluntarily  taken 
arms  on  this  occasion.  The  governor  of  the  place  was  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt,  who  had  served  in  Ireland, 
and  been  vested  with  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops 
which  were  sent  into  Spain.  The  French  general  being 
reinforced  from  Provence  and  Languedoc,  carried  on  his 
approaches  with  surprising  impetuosity ;  and  was  repulsed 
in  several  attacks  by  the"  valour  of  the  defendants.  At 
length  the  enemy  surprised  and  routed  the  Vicerov  of 
Catalonia;  and,  flushed  with  this  victory,  stormed  the 
outworks,  which  had  been  long  battered  with  their  cannon. 
The  dispute  was  very  bloody  and  obstinate;  but  the 
French,  by  dint  of  numbers,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  covered-way  and  two  bastions.  There  thev  erected 
batteries  of  cannon  and  moilars,  and  fired  furiouslv  on  the 
town,  which,  however,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  resolved  to 
defend  to  the  last  extremity.  The  court  of  Madrid,  how- 
ever, unwillin,'  to  see  the  place  entirely  ruined,  as  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  restored  at  the  jieace,  despatched 
an  order  to  the  prince  to  capitulate ;  and  he  obtained  very 
honourable  terras,  after  having  made  a  glorious  defence 
for  nine  weeks;  in  consideration  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  the  province.  France  was  no  sooner 
in  possession  of  this  important  place,  than  the  Spaniards 
became  as  eager  for  peace  as  they  had  been  before  averse 
to  a  negociation. 

§  L.  Their  impatience  was  not  a  little  inflamed  by  the 
success  of  Pointis  in  America,  where  he  took  Carthagena, 
in  which  he  found  a  booty  amounting  to  eight  millions  of 
crowns.  Having  ruined  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and 
received  advice  that  an  English  squadron  under  Admiral 
Nevil  had  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  with  a  design  to 
attack  him  in  his  return,  he  bore  away  for  the  Straits  of 
Bahama.  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  May  he  fell  in 
with  the  English  fleet,  and  one  of  his  fly-boats  was  taken  : 
but  such  was  his  dexteritv  or  good  fortune,  that  he  escaped 
after  having  been  pursued  five  days,  during  which  the 
English  and  Dutch  rear-admirals  sprang  tlieir  fore-top- 
masts, and  received  other  damage,  so  that  they  could  not 
proceed.  Then  Nevil  steered  to  Carthagena,  which  he 
found  quite  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  after  the 
departure  of  Pointis,  had  been  rifled  a  second  time  by  the 
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buccaneers,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  defrauded  of 
tlieir  sliare  of  the  plunder.  This  was  really  the  case  ;  they 
had  in  a  great  measure  contributed  to  the  success  of  Poin- 
tis,  and  were  very  ill  rewarded.  In  a  few  days  the  Enirlish 
admiral  discovered  eisilit  sail  of  tlieir  ships,  two  of  which 
were  forced  on  shore  and  destroyed,  two  taken,  and  the 
rest  escaped.  Then  he  directed  his  course  to  .latnaica, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  the  governor,  Sir  William  Beeston, 
detached  ]{ear-Adniiral  Meeze  with  some  ships  and  forces 
to  attack  Petit-Guavas,  which  he  accordingly  surprised, 
burned,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  After  this  small  expedi- 
tion, Nevil  proceeded  to  tiie  Havannah  on  purpose  to  take 
the  giUleons  under  his  convoy  for  Europe,  according  to 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  king:  but  the 
governor  of  the  place,  and  the  general  of  the  Plate-fleet, 
sus|>ecting  such  an  offer,  would  neither  sufl'er  him  to  enter 
the  harbour,  nor  put  the  galleons  under  his  protection. 
He  now  sailed  through  the  gulf  of  Florida  to  Virginia, 
where  he  died  of  chagrin,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet 
deiolved  on  Captain  Dilkes,  who  arrived  in  England  on 
the  twentv-fourlh  day  of  October,  with  a  shattered  squa- 
dron, half  manned,  to  the  unspeakable  mortification  of  the 
people,  who  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  wealth 
and  glory  from  this  expedition.  Pointis,  steering  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  entered  the  bay  of  Conceptione, 
at  a  time  when  a  stout  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Norris,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  John. 
Tins  oflicer  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet, 
at  first  concluded,  that  it  was  the  squadron  of  M.  Nes- 
mond  come  to  attack  him,  and  exerted  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  put  the  place  in  a  posture  of  defence:  but,  after- 
wards, understanding  that  it  was  Pointis  returning  with 
the  spoil  of  Carthagena,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
proposed  to  go  immediately  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  He 
was,  however,  overruled  by  a  majority,  who  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  they  should  remain  where  they  were, 
without  running  unnecessary  hazard.  By  virtue  of  this 
scandalous  determination,  Pointis  was  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  voyage  to  Europe ;  but  he  had  not  yet  escaped 
every  danger.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  August  he  fell  in 
with  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain  Harlow, 
by  whom  he  was  boldly  engaged  till  night  parted  the 
tombat.ints.  He  wa.s  pursued  next  day  ;  but  his  ships 
sailing  better  than  those  of  Harlow,  he  accomplished  his 
escape,  and  on  the  morrow  entered  the  harbour  of  Brest. 
That  his  ships,  which  were  foul,  should  outsail  the  Eng- 
lish squadron,  which  had  just  put  to  sea,  was  a'mystery 
which  the  people  of  England  could  not  explain.  They 
complained  of  having  been  betrayed  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  West  Indian  expedition.  The  king  owned 
he  did  not  understand  marine  affairs,  the  entire  conduct 
of  which  he  abandoned  to  Russel,  who  became  proud, 
arbitrary,  and  unpopular,  and  was  supposed  to  be  betray- 
ed by  his  dependants.  Certain  it  is,  the  service  was  greatly 
obstructed  by  fiction  among  the  officers,  which  with  re- 
spect to  the  nation  had  all  the  effects  of  treachery  and 
misconduct. 

»  LI.  The  success  of  the  French  in  Catalonia,  Flanders, 
and  the  West  Indies,  was  balanced  by  their  disappoint- 
ment in  Poland.  Louis,  encouraged  by  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Abbe  de  Poligiiac,  who  managed  the  affiiirs  of 
France  in  that  kingdom,  resolved  to  support  the  Prince 
of  Conti  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  remitted  great 
sums  of  money,  which  were  distributed  among  the  Polish 
nobility.  The  emperor  had  at  first  declared  tor  the  son 
of  the  late  king  :  but,  finding  the  French  party  too  strong 
for  his  competitor,  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  agreed  to  change  his  religion,  to 
distribute  eight  millions  of  florins  among  the  Poles,  to 
•  confirm  their  privileges,  and  advance  with  his  troops  to 
the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom.  Having  performed  these 
articles,  he  declared  himself  a  candidate,  and  was  publicly 
espoused  bv  the  imperialists.-  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
Prince  of  Baden,  and  Don  Livio  Odeschalchi,  nephew  to 
Pope  Innocent,  were  likewise  competitors ;  but  finding 
their  interest  insufficient,  they  united  their  influence  with 
that  of  the  elector,  who  was  proclaimed  King  of  Poland. 
He  fortliwith  took  the  oath  required,  procured  an  attesta- 
tion from  the  imperial  court  of  his  liaving  changed  his 
religion,  and  marched  with  his  army  to  Cracow,  where  he 


was  crowned  with  the  usual  solemnitv.  Louis  persisted 
in  maintaining  the  pretensions  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and 
equipped  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk  for  his  convoy  to  Dantzick  in 
his  way  to  Poland.  But  the  magistrates  of  that  citv,  who 
had  declared  for  the  new  king,  would  not  sufl'er  his  men 
to  land,  though  they  offered  to  admit  himself  with  a  small 
retinue.  He,  therefore,  went  on  shore  at  Marienburgh, 
where  he  was  met  by  some  chiefs  of  his  own  party ;  but 
the  new  King  .\ugustns  acted  with  such  vigilance,  that  he 
found  it  impracticalile  to  form  an  army  :  besides,  he  sus- 
pected the  fidelity  of  his  own  Polish  partisans  :  he,  there- 
fore, refused  to  part  with  the  treasure  he  had  brought,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  winter  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

§  LII.  The  establishment  of  Augustus  on  the  throne 
of  Poland  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  conduct  of 
Peter  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who  having  formed  great  de- 
signs against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  very  unwilling  to 
see  the  crown  of  Poland  possessed  by  a  partisan  of  France, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  the  grand  signor.  He,  there- 
fore, interested  himself  warmly  in  the  dispute,  and  ordered 
his  general  to  assemble  an  armv  on  the  frontiers  of  Lithu- 
ania, which,  hy  overawing  the  Poles  that  were  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  considerably  influenced  the 
election.  This  extraordinary  legislator,  who  was  a  strange 
compound  of  heroism  and  barbarity,  conscious  of  the  de- 
fects in  his  education,  and  of  the  gross  i^orance  that 
overspread  his  dominions,  resolved  to  extend  his  ideas, 
and  improve  his  judgment,  by  travelling;  and  that  he 
might  be  the  less  restricted  bv  forms,  or  interrupted  by 
officious  curiosity,  he  determined  to  travel  in  disguise. 
He  was  extremely  ambitious  of  becoming  a  maritime 
power,  and  in  particular  of  maintaining  a  fleet  in  the 
Black  sea;  and  his  immediate  aim  was  to  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  ship-building.  He  a|ipointed  an  embassy  for 
Holland,  to  regulate  some  points  of  commerce  with  the 
States-general.  Having  intrusted  the  care  of  his  domi- 
nions to  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide,  he  now  dis- 
guised himself,  and  travelled  as  one  of  their  retinue.  He 
first  disclosed  himself  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  in 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  to  King  William,  with  whom  he 
conferred  in  private  at  Utrecht.  He  engaged  himself  as  a 
common  labourer  with  a  ship-carpenter  in  Holland,  whom 
he  served  for  some  months  with  wonderful  patience  and 
assiduity.  He  afterwards  visited  England,  where  he 
amused  himself  chiefly  with  the  same  kind  of  occupation. 
From  thence  he  set  out  for  Vienna,  where  receiving  ad- 
vices from  his  dominions,  that  his  sister  was  concerned  in 
managing  intrigues  against  his  government,  he  returned 
suddenly  to  Moscow,  and  found  the  machinations  of  the 
conspirators  were  already  baffled  by  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  foreigners  to  whom  he  had  left  the  care  of 
the  administration.  His  savage  nature,  however,  broke 
out  upon  this  occasion  ;  he  ordered  some  hundreds  to  be 
hanged  all  round  his  capital ;  and  a  good  number  were 
beheaded,  he  himself  with  his  own  hand  performing  the 
office  of  executioner. 

§  LI II.  The  negociations  at  Ryswick  proceeded  very 
slowly  for  some  time.  The  imperial  mini-ter  demanded, 
that  France  should  make  restitution  of  all  the  places  and 
dominions  she  had  wTested  from  the  empire  since  the 
peace  of  !Munster,  whether  bv  force  of  arms  or  pretence 
of  right.  The  Spaniards  claimed  all  they  could  demand 
bv  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Ninieguen  and  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrennees.  The  French  affirmed,  that  if  the  preliminaries 
offered  bv  Callieres  were  accepted,  these  propositions 
could  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  imperialists 
persisted  in  demanding  a  circumstantial  answer,  article 
oy  article.  The  Spaniards  insisted  upon  the  same  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  and  called  upon  the  mediator  and 
Dutch  ministers  to  support  their  pretensions.  The  pleni- 
pot^itiaries  of  France  declared,  they  would  not  adroit  any 
demand  or  proposition,  coitrarv  to  the  preliminary  arti- 
cles :  but  were  willing  to  deliver  in  a  project  of  peace,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  negociations,  and  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors consented  to  this  expedient.  During  these  trans- 
actions, the  Earl  of  Portland  held  a  conference  with  Mare- 
sclial  Boufflcrs,  near  Halle,  in  sight  of  the  two  opposite 
armies,  which  was  continued  in  five  successive  meetings. 
On  the  second  day  of  August  they  retired  together  to  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Halle,  and  mutually  signed  a 
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paper,  in  wliich  the  principal  articles  of  the  peace  tetween 
yrance  ami  Kngland  were  adjusted.  Next  day  King 
William  quitted  the  camp,  and  retired  to  liis  house  at 
l.oo,  confident  of  having  taken  such  measures  for  a  paci- 
fication as  could  not  be  disappointed.  The  subject  of  this 
field  negocialioii  is  said  to  have  turned  upon  the  interest 
of  King  James,  which  the  French  monarch  promised  to 
abandon  :  otiiers,  however,  suppose  that  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  partition  treaty  was  laid  in  this  conference. 
But,  in  all  probability,  William's  sole  aim  was  to  put  an 
end  to  an  expensive  and  unsuccessful  war,  which  had 
rendered  him  very  unpopular  in  his  own  dominions,  and 
to  obtain  Irom  the  court  of  France  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  title,  which  had  since  the  queen's  death  become  the 
subject  of  dispute.  lie  perceived  the  emperor's  backward- 
ness towards  a  pacification,  and  foresaw  numberless  diffi- 
culties in  dlscus^ing  such  a  complication  of  interests  by 
the  common  metliod  of  treating  :  he,  therefore,  chose  such 
a  step  as  he  thought  would  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  allies, 
and  quicken  the  neirociation  at  Rys«ick.  Before  the  con- 
gress was  opened.  King  James  had  published  two  mani- 
festoes, addressed  to  the  catholic  and  protestant  princes  of 
the  confederacy,  representing  his  wrongs,  and  craving  re- 
dress; but  his  remonstrances  beins  altogether  disregarded, 
he  afterwards  issued  a  third  declaration,  solemnly  protest- 
ing against  all  that  might  or  should  be  negociated,  regu- 
lated, or  stipulated  with  the  usurper  of  his  realms,  as  being 
void  of  all  riirhtful  and  lawful  authority.  On  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  July  the  French  ambassadors  produced  their 
project  of  a  general  peace,  declaring  at  tne  same  time, 
that  should  it  not  be  accepted  belore  the  last  day  of 
August,  France  would  not  hold  herself  bound  for  the 
conditions  she  now  offered  :  but  Caunitz,  the   eniperor's 

filcnipoteiitiary,  protested  he  would  pay  no  regard  to  this 
imitation.  On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  however,  he  de- 
livered to  the  mediators  an  ultimatum,  importing.  That  he 
adhered  to  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen,  and 
accepted  of  Strasbourg  with  its  appurtenances ;  That  he 
insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  Lorraine  to  the  prince  of 
that  name  ;  and  demanded.  That  the  church  and  chapter 
of  Liege  should  be  re-established  in  the  possession  of  their 
incontestable  rights.  Ne.\t  day  the  Frencn  plenipotentiaries 
declared.  That  the  month  of  August  being  now  expired, 
all  their  offers  were  vacated  :  That,  therefore,  the  King  of 
France  would  reserve  Strasbourg,  and  unite  it,  with  its  de- 
pendences, to  h  s  crown  for  ever  :  That  in  other  respects 
he  would  adhere  to  the  project,  and  restore  Barcelona  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  ;  but  that  these  terms  must  be  accepted 
in  twenty  days,  otherwise  he  should  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  recede.  The  ministers  of  the  electors  and 
princes  of  the  empire  joined  in  a  written  remonstrance  to 
the  Spanish  plenipotentiaries,  representing  the  incon- 
Teniences  and  dangers  that  would  accrue  to  the  Germanic 
body  from  France's  being  in  possession  of  Luxembourg, 
and  exhorting  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  reject  all 
offers  of  an  equivalent  for  that  province.  They  likewise 
presented  another  to  the  States-general,  requiring  them  to 
continue  the  war,  according  to  their  engagements,  until 
France  should  have  complied  with  the  preliminaries.  No 
regard,  however,  was  paid  to  either  of  these  addresses. 
Then  the  imperial  ambassadors  demanded  tlie  good  offices 
of  the  mediator,  on  certain  articles  :  but  all  that  he  could 
obtain  of  France  was,  that  the  term  for  adjusting  the  peace 
lietween  her  and  the  emperor  should  be  prolonged  till  the 
first  day  of  November,  and  in  the  mean  time  an  armistice 
be  punctually  observed.  Yet  even  these  concessions  were 
made,  on  condition  that  the  treaty  with  England,  Spain, 
and  Holland  should  he  signed  on  that  day,  even  though 
the  emperor  and  empire  should  not  concur. 

§  LI  V'.  Accordingly,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September, 
the  articles  were  subscribed  by  the  Dutch,  English,  Spanish, 
and  French  ambassadors,  while  the  imperial  ministers  pro- 
tested against  the  transaction,  observing,  this  was  the  se- 
cond time  that  a  separate  peace  had  been  concluded  with 
France,  and  that  the  states  of  the  empire,  who  had  been 
imposed  upon  through  their  own  credulity,  would  not  for 
the  future  be  so  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  confederacies. 
In  certain  preparatorv  articles  settled  between  England 
and  France,  King  W  illiam  promised  to  pay  a  yearly  pen- 
sion to  Queen  Mary  D'Este,  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or 


such  sum  as  should  be  established  for  that  purpose  by  act 
of  parliament.  The  treaty  itself  consisted  of  seventeen 
articles.  The  French  king  engaged,  that  he  would  not 
disturb  or  disquiet  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  realms  or  government ;  nor  assist  his  ene- 
mies, nor  favour  conspiracies  against  his  person.  This 
obligation  was  reciprocal.  A  free  commerce  was  restored. 
Commissaries  were  appointed  to  meet  at  London,  and 
settle  t^e  pretensions  of  each  crown  to  Hudson's  Bay,  taken 
by  the  French  during  the  late  peace,  and  retaken  by  the 
English  in  the  course  of  the  war ;  and  to  regiilaie  the 
limits  of  the  places  to  be  restored,  as  well  as  the  exchanges 
to  be  made.  It  was  likewise  stipulated.  That,  in  case  of 
a  rupture,  six  months  should  be  allowed  to  the  subjects  of 
each  power  for  removing  their  efiects  :  Tliat  the  separate 
articles  of  the  treatv  of  Nimeguen,  relating  to  the  princi- 
pality of  Orange,  should  be  entirely  executed  :  and.  That 
the  ratifications  should  be  exchanged  in  three  weeks  from 
the  day  of  signing.  The  treaty  between  France  and  Hol- 
land imported  a  general  armistice,  a  perpetual  amity,  a 
mutual  restitution,  a  reciprocal  renunciation  of  all  pre- 
tensions upon  each  other,  a  confirmation  of  the  peace  with 
Savoy,  a  re-establishment  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
France  and  Brandenburgh,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  a  comprehension  of  Sweden, 
and  all  those  powers  that  should  be  named  before  the  ra- 
tification, or  in  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  Besides,  the  Dutch  ministers  concluded  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  which  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.  Spain  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  pacification,  by  which  she  recovered  Gironne, 
Roses,  Barcelona,  Luxembourg,  Charleroy,  Mons,  Cour- 
tray,  and  all  the  towns,  fortresses,  and  territories  taken  by 
the  French,  in  the  province  of  Luxembourg,  Namur,  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  and  Hainault,  except  eighty-two  towns 
and  villages  claimed  by  the  French :  this  dispute  was  left 
to  the  decision  of  commissaries ;  or  in  case  they  should 
not  agree,  to  the  determination  of  the  States-general.  A 
remonstrance  in  favour  of  the  French  protestant  refugees 
in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  was  delivered  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  mediators,  in  the  name  of  the 
protestant  allies,  on  the  day  that  preceded  the  conclusion 
of  the  treatv  ;  but  the  French  plenipotentiaries  declared, 
in  the  name  of  their  master,  that  as  he  did  not  pretend  to 
prescribe  rules  to  King  William  about  the  English  sub- 
jects, he  expected  the  same  liberty  with  repect  to  his  own. 
No  other  effort  was  made  in  behalf  of  those  conscientious 
exiles ;  the  treaties  were  ratified,  and  the  peace  proclaimed 
at  Paris  and  London. 

§  LV.  The  emperor  still  held  out,  and  perhaps  was  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  his  obstinacy  by  the  success  of 
his  arms  in  Hungary,  where  his  general.  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savov,  obtained  a  complete  victory  at  Zenta  over  the  forces 
of  the  grand  signer,  who  commanded  his  army  in  person. 
In  this  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
September,  the  grand  visir,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  seven- 
and-twenty  bashaws,  and  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
werekilleci  or  drowned  in  the  river  They sse;  six  thousand 
were  wounded  or  taken,  together  with  all  their  artillery, 
tents,  baggage,  provision,  and  ammunition,  the  grand  sig- 
ner himself  escaping  with  ditficultv;  a  victory  the  more 
glorious  and  acceptable,  as  the  Turks  had  a  great  superi- 
ority in  point  of  number,  and  as  the  imperialists  did  not 
lose'  a  thousand  men  during  the  whole  action.  The  em- 
peror, perceiving  that  the  event  of  this  battle  had  no  effect 
in  retarding  the  treaty,  thought  proper  to  make  use  of  the 
armistice,  and  continued  the  negociation  after  the  fore- 
mentioned  treaties  had  been  signed.  This  was  likewise 
the  case  w  ith  the  princes  of  the  empire  ;  though  those  of 
the  protestant  persuasion  complained,  that  their  interest 
was  neglected.  In  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  it  was 
stipulated.  That  in  the  places  to  be  restored  by  France,  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  should  continue  as  it  had  been 
re-established.  The  ambassadors  of  the  protestant  princes 
joined  in  a  remonstrance,  demanding.  That  the  Lutheran 
religion  should  be  restored  in  those  places  .where  it  had 
formerlv  prevailed  ;  but  this  demand  was  rejected,  as 
being  equally  disagreeable  to  France  and  the  emperor. 
Then  thev  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  now 
concluded  between  France,  the  emperor,  and  the  catholic 
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princes  of  the  empire.  By  tiiis  pacification,  Tires,  the 
palatinate,  and  Lorraine,  were  restored  to  their  respective 
owners.  The  countries  of  Spanlieim  and  Veldentz,  toge- 
thcr  with  tlie  duchv  of  Deux  Fonts,  were  ceded  to  tlie 
KniK  of  Sweden.  Vrancis  Louis  Palatine  was  contiinied 
in  the  electorate  of  Colos;n  ;  and  Cardinal  Furstemberg 
restored  to  all  his  rights  and  benefices.  The  clanns  of  the 
Ducliess  of  Orleans  upon  tlie  palatinate  were  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  France  and  the  emperor;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  elector  palatine  ai:reed  to  supply  her  high- 
ness with  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins. 
Tlie  ministers  of  the  protestant  princes  published  a  formal 
(ledaration  affainst  the  clause  relalinfj  to  religion,  and 
afterwards  solemnly  protested  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  negociation  had  neeii  conducted.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  had  drained  England  of 
her  wealth  and  people,  almost  entirely  ruined  her  com- 
merce, debauched  her  morals,  by  encouraging  venality  and 
corruption,  and  entailed  upon  her  the  curse  of  foreign 
connexions,  as  well  as  a  national  debt,  which  was  gradu- 
ally increased  to  an  intolerable  burthen.  After  all  the 
blood  and  treasure  which  had  been  expended,  William's 
ambition  and  revenge  remained  unsatisfied.  Neverthe- 
less, he  reaped  the  solid  advantage  of  seeing  himself 
firmly  established  on  the  F,iiglish  throne;  and  the  confe- 
deracy, though  not  successful  in  every  instance,  accom- 
plished their  great  aim  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  monarch.  They  mortified  his  vanity, 
they  humbled  his  pride  and  arrogance,  and  compelled  him 
to  disgorge  the  acquisitions  which,  like  a  robber,  he  had 
made  in  violation  of  public  faith,  justice,  and  humanity. 
Had  the  allies  been  true  to  one  another ;  had  they  acted 
from  cenuine  zeal  for  the  common  interest  of  mankind  ; 
and  prosecuted  with  vigour  the  plan  which  was  originally 
concerted,  Louis  would  in  a  few  campaigns  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  state  of  disgrace,  despondence, 
and  submission  ;  .for  he  was  destitute  of  true  courage  and 
magnanimity.  King  William  having  finished  this  impor- 
tant transaction,  returned  to  England  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  was  received  in  London  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  who  now  again  hailed  him  as  their 
deliverer  from  a  war,  by  tlie  continuance  of  which  they 
must  have  been  infallibly  beggared. 
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/I  I,  Proceedings  ajiainst  a 
■  in.  ^VHI.  And  against  ' 
from  France.    5  IX.  Societ} 

Karl  of  Portland  resigns  hisemplnynients.  5  XI.  1  he  king  disowns  the 
Scottish  trading  company.  5  Xll.  He  embarks  for  Holland.  §  .Xlll. 
First  treaty  of  partilioD.  5  \IV.  Intriirues  of  Frauce  at  the  court  of 
Madrid.  5  XV.  King  William  is  thwarted  by  his  new  parliament  6 
XVI.  He  is  obliged  to  send  away  his  Dutch  guards.  4  XVtl.  The 
Commons  address  the  king  against  the  papists.  ;  .\VIIl.  xiie  parlia- 
ment prorogued.    5  Xl.X.   1  he  Scottish  company  make  a  settlement  en 
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of  partition.  5  X.X1I.  The  Common!  |.pr.i,tm  ihr.r  ri.<.,il,itinns  to  mnf- 
tify  the  king.  4  XXllI.  Inquiry  iiili  lli.  t-\  p.  iiu.rL  of  Captain  Kidd 
j  .XXIV.  A  m.ition  made  aeain.st  l,..rnri.  ri,h„|,  nt  Sarum.  S  X.W 
Inquiry  into  the  Irish  fnrteitures.  ?  \_\\  I,  1  li.-  (  nniinons  pass  a  hill 
of  resumption.  $  X.YVII.  And  ase^trehill  a^^uust  p.ipists.  5  .X.W'lil 
'Iheold  Fast  India  company  re-esLiMisliFil.  ;  X.\I\.  Dangerous  ti-r. 
ment  in  Scotland,  i  XXX.  Lord  Somers  dismisscrl  from  his  emplny- 
ments.  6  XXXI.  Second  treaty  of  partition.  5  XX.XII.  Death  of  ifie 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  S  XXXIII.  tL  king  sends  a  fleet  into  the  Hal- 
tic,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes.  ^  ,X.\.\IV.  The  second  treaty  nf 
paitition  generally  disagreeable  to  the  European  powers.  4  .X.X.XV, 
Ihe  French  interest  prevails  at  the  court  of  Spain.  J  X.XXVl.  Km" 
William  finds  means  to  allay  the  heats  in  Scotland,  i  .X.X.XVII.  I  he 
King  of  Spain  dies,  after  having  bequeathed  his  iluminions  by  will  to  the 


Duke  of  Anjou.    i  X.XXVIlf.  Ihe  French  king's apolog-. ...... 

the  will,  i  XX.XIX.  The  Statesgeneral  own  Philip  as  King  of  Spain" 
$  XL.  A  new  ministry  and  a  new  parliament.  9  XLI.  '1  he  Commons 
unpropitious  to  the  court.  ^  .\LII.  Ihe  I/irds  are  more  con.lescen.ling. 
5  XLIII.  An  intercepted  letter  from  the  Karl  of  Milfnrt  to  his  tirolher. 
5  XLIV.  Succession  of  the  ciown  settled  upon  the  I'l  muss  S.ipUia,  Flee 
Iress.Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  protestant  h^lrs  ni  tur  hurl  v.  t;  X  I.V. 
'J  he  Duchess  of  Savoy  protest  against  this  act.  :  ,\[.VI.  1  niji..(tiial  ne- 
gociation wilh  France.  5  XI. VII.  .Severe  a^ Id  f^^,■s  Hum  l„>th  Mouses 
in  relation  to  tlie  partition  treaty.  6  XLVIII.  Willum  is  ohligtd  10  ac. 
knowledge  the  King  of  Spain.  5  .XLIX.  Thctwo  Houses  seem  to  enter 
into  the  king's  measures.  5  L.  The  Commons  resolve  10  wreak  th.ir  ven- 
geance on  the  old  ministry,  i  I.I.  The  Earls  of  Portland  and  f  Ixlord, 
the  Lords  .Somei^  and  Halifax,  are  impeached.  ^  LII-  Disputes  Iw. 
tween  the  two  Houses,    i  Llll.  The  House  of  Peels  acquits  the  im- 


peached Lords,  i  LIV.  Petition  of  Kent.  $  LV,  Favourable  end  of 
the  session.  5  LVI.  Progress  of  Prince  I'ugene  in  Italy.  5  LVII, 
Sketch  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe.  )  LVIIl.  Ireaty  of  alli- 
ance between  the  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers.  §  LI.X.  Death  of 
King  James.  §  LX.  The  French  king  owns  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales  as  King  of  England.  «  LXI.  Addresses  to  King  William  on 
that  subject.  9  L.XII.  New  parliament.  5  LXIII.  the  king's  last 
speech  to  both  Houses  received  with  great  applause.  4  L.XIV.  Great 
harmony  between  the  king  and  parliament.  4  L.XV.  'i  he  two  Houses 
pass  the  hill  tor  ahjuration.  4  LXVI.  1  he  Lower  House  justifies  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  the  preceding  pailiament.  ft  LXVII. 
Affairs  of  Ireland.  4  L.XVIII.  Ihe  king  recommends  a  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  a  LXI.X.  He  falls  from  his  horse.  5  L.XX.  His  death, 
9  LXXI.  And  character. 

§  L  When  the  king  opened  the  session 
of  parliament  on  the  third  day  of  Decem-  '  " 
ber,  he  told  them  the  war  was  IJrought  to  the  end  they  all 
proposed,  namely,  an  honourable  peace.  He  gave  them  to 
understand  there  was  a  considerable  debt  on  account  of 
the  fleet  and  army  :  that  the  revenues  of  the  cro^vn  had 
been  anticipated  :  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  they  would 
provide  for  him  during  his  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
conduce  to  his  own  honour  and  that  of  the  government. 
He  recommended  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  navy  ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  for  the  present  England 
could  not  be  safe  without  a  standing  army.  He  promised 
to  rectify  such  corruptions  and  abuses  as  might  have  crept 
into  anv  part  of  the  administration  during  the  war;  and 
effectually  to  discourage  profaneness  and  immorality. 
Finally,  he  assured  them,  that  as  he  had  rescued  their  re-  I 
ligion,  laws,  and  liberties,  when  they  were  in  the  extremes! 
danger,  so  he  should  place  the  glory  of  his  reign  in  pre- 
serving and  leaving  them  entire  to  latest  posterity.  To 
this  speech  the  Commons  replied  in  an  address  by  a  com- 
pliment of  congratulation  upon  the  peace,  and  an  assur- 
ance, that  they  would  be  ever  ready  to  assist  and  support 
his  majesty,  who  had  confirmed  tliem  in  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  war,  fully  completed  the  work  of  tiieir  deliverance. 
Notwithstanding  these  appearances  of  good  humour,  the 
majority  of  the  House,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation, 
were  equally  alarmed  and  exasperated  at  a  project  for 
maintaining  a  standing  armv,  which  was  countenanced  at 
court,  and  even  recommended  by  the  king,  in  his  speech 
to  the  parliament.  William's  genius  was  altogether  mili- 
tary. He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king 
without  power.  He  could  not  without  reluctance  dismiss 
those  officers  who  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  their  cou- 
rage and  fidelity.  He  did  not  think  himself  safe  upon  the 
naked  throne,  in  a  kingdom  that  swarmed  wnth  malcon- 
tents, who  had  so  often  conspired  against  his  person  and 
government.  He  dreaded  the  ambition  and  known  per- 
fidy of  the  French  king,  who  still  retained  a  powerful 
army.  He  foresaw  that  a  reduction  of  the  forces  would 
lessen  his  importance  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  diminish 
the  dependence  upon  his  government ;  and  disperse  those 
foreigners  in  whose  attachment  he  chiefly  confided.  He 
communicated  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  to  his  confi- 
dant, the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  knew  by  experience  the 
aversion  of  the  people  to  a  standing  army  ;  nevertheless, 
he  encouraged  him  with  hope  of  success,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  Commons  would  see  the  difference  between 
an  army  raised  by  the  king's  private  authority,  and  a  body 
of  \  eteran  troops,  maintained  by  consent  of  parliament  for 
the  security  ot  the  kingdom.  Tins  was  a  distinction  to 
which  the  people  [laid  no  regard.  All  the  jealousy  of  for- 
mer parliaments  seemed  to  be  roused  by  the  bare  proposal ; 
and  this  was  iiiffamed  by  a  natural  prejudice  against  the  re- 
fugees, in  whose  favour  the  king  nad  betrayed  repeated 
marks  of  partial  indulgence.  They  were  submissive,  tract- 
able, and  wholly  dependent  upon  his  will  and  generosity. 
The  Jacobites  failed  not  to  cherish  the  seeds  of  disaflfection 
and  reproach  the  wlii^s  who  countenanced  this  measure. 
They  branded  that  party  with  apostacy  from  their  former 
principles.  They  ouserved,  that  the  very  persons  who  in 
the  late  reigns  endeavoured  to  abridge  the  prerogative,  and 
deprive  the  king  of  that  share  of  power  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  actuate  the  machine  of  government, 
were  now  become  advocates  for  maintaining  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace  ;  nay,  and  impudently  avowed, 
that  their  complaisance  to  the  court  in  this  particular  was 
owing  to  their  desire  of  excluding  from  all  Snare  in  the  ad- 
ministration a  faction  disaffected  to  his  majesty,  which 
might  mislead  him  into  more  pernicious  measures.    The     i 
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majority  of  tliose  who  really  entcrtiiiiied  revolution  prin- 
ciples opposed  the  court,  from  aiiprelieusions  that  a  stand- 
ing army  once  established  would  take  root,  and  aww  into 
an  habitual  maxim  of  KOvemmi^nt :  that  shoidd  the  peo- 
ple be  disarmed,  and  the  sword  left  in  the  hands  of  mer- 
cenaries, the  liberties  of  the  nation  must  be  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  him  by  whom  those  mercenaries  shouM  6e  com- 
manded. Tliey  might  overawe  elections,  dictate  to  par- 
liaments, and  establish  a  tyranny,  before  the  people  could 
take  any  measures  for  their  own  protection.  They  could 
not  help  thinking  it  was  possible  to  form  a  militia,  that 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  fleet  might  effectually  protect 
the  kingdom  from  the  dangers  of  an  invasion.  They 
firmly  believed,  that  a  militia  might  be  regularly  trained 
to  arins,  so  as  to  acquire  the  dexterity  of  professed  sol- 
diers; and  they  did  not  doubt  they  would  surpass  those 
hirebngs  in  courage,  considering  that  they  would  be  ani- 
mated by  every  concurring  motive  of  interest,  sentiment, 
and  affection.  Nay,  they  argued,  that  Britain,  surrounded 
as  it  was  by  a  boisterous  sea,  secured  by  floating  bulwarks, 
abounding  with  stout  and  hardy  inhabitants,  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  free,  if  her  sons  could  not  protect  their  lilierties 
without  the  assistance  of  mercenaries,  who  were  indeed  the 
only  slaves  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  among  the  genuine 
friends  of  their  country,  some  individuals  espoused  the 
opposite  maxims.  They  observed,  that  the  military  sys- 
tem of  every  government  in  Europe  was  now  altered, 
that  war  was  become  a  trade,  and  discipline  a  science  not 
to  be  learned  but  by  tliose  who  made  it  their  sole  pro- 
fession :  that,  therefore,  while  France  kept  up  a  large 
standing  army  of  veterans,  ready  to  embark  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  to  maintain  a  small  standing  force,  which 
sliould  be  voted  in  parliament  from  year  to  year.  Tliey 
might  have  suggested  another  expedient,  which  in  a  few 
years  would  have  produced  a  militia  of  disciplined  men. 
llad  the  soldiers  of  this  small  standing  army  been  enlisted 
for  a  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration  of  wliich  they  might 
have  claimed  their  discharge,  volunteers  would  have  offered 
themselves  from  all  parts  of  the  kini;dom,  even  from  the 
desire  of  learning  the  use  and  exercise  of  arms,  the  am- 
bition of  being  concerned  in  scenes  of  actual  service,  and 
tlie  chagrin  of  little  disappointments  or  temporary  disgusts, 
which  yet  would  not  have  impelled  them  lo  enlist  as 
soldiers  on  the  common  terms  of  perpetual  slavery.  In 
consequence  of  such  a  succession,  the  whole  kingdom 
would  soon  have  been  stocked  with  members  of  a  disci- 
plined militia,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  army  of  pro- 
fessed soldiers.  But  this  scheme  would  have  defeated  the 
purpose  of  the  government,  which  was  more  afraid  of 
domestic  foes  than  of  foreign  enemies  ;  and  industriously 
avoided  every  plan  of  this  nature,  which  could  contribute 
to  render  the  malcontents  of  the  nation  more  formidable. 
§  II.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  transactions  of  parlia- 
ment in  this  session,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sketch  tlie 
outlines  of  the  ministry,  as  it  stood  at  this  juncture.  The 
king's  affection  for  the  Earl  of  Portland  had  begun  to 
abate,  in  proportion  as  his  esteem  for  Sunderland  increa.s- 
ed,  together  with  bis  consideration  for  Mrs.  Villiers,  who 
had  been  distinguished  by  some  particular  marks  of  his 
majesty's  favour.  These  two  favourites  are  said  to  have 
supplanted  Portland,  whose  place  in  the  king's  bosom  was 
now  filled  by  \'an  Keppel,  a  gentleman  of  Guelderlaiid, 
who  had  first  served  his  majesty  as  a  page,  and  afterwards 
acted  as  private  secretary.  The  Earl  of  Portland  growing 
troublesome,  from  his  jealousy  of  this  rival,  the  king  re- 
solved to  send  him  into  honourable  exile,  in  quality  of  an 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France;  and 
Tnimball,  bis  friend  and  creature,  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  secretary,  which  the  king  conferred  upon  Vernon, 
a  plodding  man  of  business,  who  had  acted  as  under- 
secretary to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  This  nobleman 
rivalled  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  in  his  credit  at  the  council- 
board,  anil  was  supported  by  Soniers,  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  by  Hussel,  now  Earl  of  Orford,  first  Lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  Montagu,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Seiners  was  an  upright  judge,  a  plausible  statesman,  a  con- 
summate courtier,  affable,  mdd,  and  insinuating.  Orford 
appears  to  have  been  rough,  turbulent,  factious,  and  shal- 
low.    Montagu   had   distinguished   himself  early   by   his 


poetical  genius  ;  hut  he  soon  converted  his  attention  lo  the 
cultivation  of  more  solid  talents.  He  rendered  himself 
remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  discernment,  and  knowledge 
of  the  English  constitution.  To  a  delicate  taste,  he  uniteil 
an  eager  appetite  for  political  studies.  The  first  catered 
for  the  enjoyments  of  fancy  ;  the  other  was  subservient  to 
his  ambition.  He,  .it  the  same  time,  was  the  distinguish- 
ed encourager  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  professed  patron 
of  projectors.  In  his  private  deportment  he  was  liberal, 
easy,  and  entertaining:  as  a  statesman,  bold,  dogmatical, 
and  aspiring. 

§  III.  The  terrors  of  a  standing  army  had  produced 
such  a  universal  ferment  in  the  nation,  that  the  depend- 
ents of  the  court  in  the  House  of  Commons  durst  not 
openly  oppose  the  reduction  of  the  forces  ;  but  they  shifted 
the  battery,  and  employed  all  their  address  in  persuading 
the  House  to  agree,  that  a  very  small  number  should  be 
retained.  When  the  Commons  voted,  That  all  the  forces 
raised  since  tlie  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
should  be  disbanded,  the  courtiers  desired  the  vote  might 
be  recommitted,  on  pretence  that  it  restrained  the  king  to 
the  old  tory  regiments,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  not 
rely.  Tliis  motion,  however,  was  overruled  by  a  consider- 
able majority.  Then  they  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
was  rejected,  and  afterwards  moved.  That  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  should  be  granted 
for  the  maintenance  of  guards  and  garrisons.  This  pro- 
vision would  have  maintained  a  very  considerable  number; 
but  they  were  again  disappointed,  and  fain  to  embrace  a 
composition  with  the  other  party,  by  which  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  allotted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  they  afterwards  obtained 
an  addition  of  three  thousand  marines.  The  king  was 
extremely  mortified  at  these  resolutions  of  the  Commons: 
and  even  declared  to  his  particular  friends,  that  he  would 
never  have  intermeddled  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  had 
he  foreseen  they  would  make  such  returns  of  ingratitude 
and  distrust.  His  displeasure  was  aggravated  by  the  re- 
resentment  expressed  against  Sunderland,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  advised  the  unpopular  measure  of  retaining 
a  standing  army.  This  nobleman,  dreading  the  vengeance 
of  the  Commons,  resolved  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  impend- 
ing storm,  by  resigning  his  office,  and  retiring  from  court, 
contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  the  earnest 
desire  of  his  majesty. 

§  IV.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
unpalatable  cup  they  had  presented  to  the  king,  voted  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for 
the  sup|iort  of  the  civil  list,  distinct  from  all  other  services. 
Then  they  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  currency  of  silver 
hammered  coin,  including  a  clause  for  making  out  new 
exchequer  bills,  in  lieu  of  those  which  were  or  might  be 
filled  up  with  indorsements  :  they  framed  another  to  open 
the  correspondence  with  France,  under  a  %'ariety  of  pro- 
visos :  a  third  for  continuing  the  imprisonment  of  certain 
persons  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  conspiracy  : 
a  fourth  granted  further  time  for  administering  oaths  with 
respect  to  tallies  and  orders  in  the  exchequer  and  bank  of 
England.  These  bills  having  received  the  royal  assent, 
they  resolved  to  grant  a  supply,  which,  together  with  the 
funds  already  settled  for  that  purpose,  should  be  sufficient 
to  answer  and  cancel  all  exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Another 
supply  was  voted  for  the  payment  and  reduction  of  the 
army,  including  half-pay  to  such  commissioned  officers  as 
were  natural-born  subjects  of  England.  They  granted  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  make  good  de- 
ficiencies. Tliey  resolved,  that  the  sum  of  two  millions 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
two  pounds  was  necessary  to  pay  off  arrears,  subsistence, 
contingencies,  general  officers,  guards,  and  garrisons  ;  of 
which  sum  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  two  pounds  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pay- 
master. Then  they  took  into  consideration  the  subsidies 
due  to  foreign  powers,  and  the  sums  owing  to  contractors 
for  bread  and  forage.  Examining  further  the  debts  of  die 
nation,  thev  found  the  general  debt  of  the  navy  amounted 
to  one  million  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-two  pounds.  That  of  the  ord- 
nance was  equal  to  iwo'hundred  and  four  thousand  one 
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hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds.  Ttie  transport  debt 
contracted  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  other  services, 
did  not  fell  short  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds;  and  they  owed 
niiie-and-forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pounds,  for  quarternig  and  clothin;;  the  army,  which  had 
been  raised  by  one  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1677,  and 
disbanded  by  another  in  the  year  1079.  As  this  enormous 
load  of  debt  could  not  be  discharged  at  once,  the  Com- 
mons passed  a  number  of  votes  for  raisinj;  sums  of  money 
by  which  it  was  considt-r.ibly  lii;htened  ;  and  settled  the 
funds  for  those  purposes  by  the  continuation  of  tlie  land- 
tax,  and  other  impositions.  With  respect  to  the  civil  list, 
it  was  raised  by  a  new  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
the  hereditary  and  temporary  excise,  a  weekly  portion  from 
the  revenue  of  tlie  post  office,  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of 
the  clergy,  the  fines  in  the  alienation  office,  and  post  fines, 
the  revenue  of  the  wine  licence,  money  arising  by  sheriffs, 
proffers,  and  compositions  in  the  exchequer,  and  seizures, 
the  income  of  the  duchv  of  Cornwall,  the  rents  of  all  other 
crown  lands  in  Enj-land  or  Wales,  and  the  duty  of  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  specie  from  Barbadoes  and  the 
Leeward  Islands.  The  bill  imported.  That  the  overplus 
arising  from  these  funds  should  be  accounted  for  to  par- 
liament. Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  money  was 
allotted  for  the  purposes  of  the  civil  list ;  the  rest  v%as 
granted  for  the  jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
to  be  paid  to  Queen  Mary  d'Este,  according  to  the  stipu- 
lation at  Ryswick ;  and  to  maintain  a  court  for  the  Duke 
of  CUoucesier,  son  of  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  now 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age;  but  the  jointure  was  never 
paid  ;  nor  would  the  king  allow  above  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  u.se  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
whom  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  appointed  preceptor. 
§  V.  The  Commons  having  discussed  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing  year,  which 
rose  almost  to  five  millions,  took  cognizance  of  some 
fraudulent  endorsements  of  exchequer  bills,  a  species  of 
forgery  which  had  been  practised  by  a  confederacv,  con- 
sistnig  of  Charles  Duncomb,  receiver-general  of  the  excise, 
Bartholomew  Burton,  who  possessed  a  place  in  that  branch 
of  the  revenue,  John  Knight,  treasurer  of  the  customs,  and 
Reginald  Marriot,  a  deputy-teller  of  the  exchequer.  This 
last  became  evidence,  and  the  proof  turning  out  very  strong 
and  full,  the  House  resolved  to  make  examples  of  the  de- 
linquents. Duncomb  and  Kni;_-ht,  both  members  of  par- 
liament, were  expelled,  and  committed  to  the  Tower: 
Burnet.  Kenuet.  Burton  was  sent  to  Ne%vgate :  and  bills  of 
.State  liacta,  pains  and  penalties  were  ordered  to  be 
pf''ihe''AiinliraU.  Mougl't  in  against  them.  Tlie  first,  levelled 
;i_in<ial.  Ralph,  at  Duncomb,  passed  the  lower  House,  though 
°  """■  not  without  great  opposition  :   but  was  re- 

jected in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  majority  of  one  voice. 
Duncomb,  who  was  extremely  rich,  is  said  to  have  paid 
dear  for  his  escape.  Tlie  other  two  bills  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  Peers  discharged  Duncomb  from  his 
confinement :  but  he  was  recommitted  bv  the  Commons, 
and  remained  in  custody  till  the  end"  of  the  session. 
^\  hile  the  Commons  were  employed  on  ways  and  means, 
some  of  the  members  in  the  opposition  proposed,  that  one 
fourth  pari  of  the  money  arising  from  improper  grants  of  the 
crown  should  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
but  this  was  a  very  unpalatable  expedient,  as  it  aflfected 
not  only  the  whijs  of  King' William's  reisn,  but  also  the 
tones  who  had  been  gratified  by  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother.  A  great  number  of  petitions  were  presented 
against  this  measure,  and  so  many  difficulties  raised,  th  t 
both  parties  agreed  to  lay  it  aside.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry,  they  discovered  that  one  Railton  held  a  grant  in 
trust  for  Mr.  Montasu,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A 
mouon  was  immediatelv  made  that  he  should  withdraw ; 
but  passed  in  the  negative  by  a  ereat  majority.  Far  from 
prosecuting  this  minister,  the  House  voted  it  was  their 
opinion.  That  Mr.  Montagu,  for  his  good  senices  to  the 
government,  did  deserve  his  majesty's  favour. 

A  D  1608         ^  ^'^'  "^'"^  extraordinary  vote  was  a  sure 

presage    of  success    in   the   execution   of  a 

scheme  which  Montagu  had  concerted  against  the  East 

India  company.     They  had  been  sounded  about  advancing 

a  sum  of  money  for  lilie  public  service,  by  nay  of  loan  in 


consideration  of  a  parliamentary  settlement;  and  they 
offered  to  raise  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  that 
condition  :  but  before  they  formed  this  resolution,  another 
body  of  merchants,  under  the  auspices  of  Montagu,  offered 
to  lend  two  millions  at  eight  per  cent,  provided  they  might 
be  gratified  with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
East  Indies.  This  proposal  was  very  well  received  by  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose was  brought  in,  with  additional  clauses  of  regulation. 
A  petition  was  presented  by  the  old  company,  representing 
their  rights  and  claims  under  so  many  roval  charters  ;  the 
regard  due  to  the  property  of  above  a  thousand  families 
interested  in  the  stock,  as  also  to  the  corapaliy's  properly 
in  India,  amounting  to  forlv-four  thousand  pounds  of 
yearly  revenue.  They  alleged  they  had  expended  a  mil- 
lion in  fortifications  :  that  during"  the  war  they  had  lost 
twelve  great  ships,  worth  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds: 
that  since  the  last  subscription  they  had  contributed  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  to  the  customs, 
with  above  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  in  taxes :  that  they 
had  furnished  six  thousand  barrels  of  gnnpowder  on  a  very 
pressing  occasion ;  and  eighty  tliousand  pounds  for  the 
circularion  of  exchequer-bills,  at  a  very  critical  juncture, 
by  desire  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  wfio  owned  that  their 
compliance  was  a  very  important  service  to  the  government. 
No  regard  being  paid  to  their  remonstrances,  they  under- 
took to  raise  the  loan  of  two  millions,  and  immediately 
subscribed  t"0  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  the  first  pay- 
ment. The  two  proposals  being  compared  and  considered 
by  the  House,  the  majority  declared  for  the  bill,  which  was 
passed,  and  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There  the  old 
company  delivered  another  petition,  and  was  heard  by 
counsel ;  nevertheless,  the  bill  made  its  way  though  not 
without  opposition,  and  a  formal  protestation  by  one-and- 
tweiity  lords,  who  thought  it  was  a  hardship  upon  the  pre- 
sent company  ;  and  doubled  whether  the  separate  trade 
allowed  in  the  bill,  concurrent  with  a  joint  stock,  might 
not  prove  such  an  inconsistency  as  would  discourage  the 
subscription.  This  act,  by  which  the  old  company  was 
dissolved,  in  a  great  measure  blasted  the  reputation  of  the 
whigs,  which  had  for  some  time  been  on  the  decline  with 
the  people.  They  had  stood  up  as  advocates  for  a  stand- 
ing array;  they  now  unjustly  superseded  the  East  India 
company  ;  they  were  accused  of  having  robbed  the  public 
by  embezzling  the  national  treasure,  and  amassing  wealth 
by  usurious  contracts,  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  burthens.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  they  were  at  this  period  the  most  mercenary  and 
corrupt  undertakers  that  ever  had  been  employed  by  any 
king  or  administration  since  the  first  establishment  of  the 
English  monarchy. 

§  VII.  The  Commons  now  transferred  their  attention  to 
certain  objects  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were  inter- 
ested. Colonel  Michelborne,  who  had  been  joint  governor 
of  Londonderry  with  Dr.  Walker,  during  the  siege  of  that 
place,  petitioned  the  House  in  behalf  of  himself,  his 
officers,  and  soldiers,  to  whom  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  due  for  subsistence  ;  and  the  city  itself  implored  the 
mediation  of  the  Commons  with  his  majesty,  that  its  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  might  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  House  having  examined  the  allegations  contained  in 
both  petitions,  presenteil  an  address  to  the  king,  recom- 
mending the  citizens  of  Londonderry  to  his  majesty's 
favour:  that  they  might  no  longer  remain  a  ruinous  spec- 
tacle to  all,  a  scorn  to  their  enemies,  and  a  discouragement 
to  well-affected  subjects :  they  likewise  declared,  that  the 
governor  and  garrison  did  deserve  some  special  marks  of 
royal  favour,  for  a  lasting  monument  to  posterity.  To  this 
address  the  king  replied,  that  he  would  consider  them  ac- 
cording to  the  desire  of  the  Commons.  William  Moli- 
neux,  a  gentleman  of  Dublin,  having  published  a  book  to. 
prove  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  independent  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  the  House  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  performance. 
An  address  was  voted  to  the  king,  desiring  he  would  give 
directions  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  author. 
Upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  Commons  in  a  body 
presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  representing  the  dan- 
gerous attempts  which  had  been  lately  made  by  some  of 
his  subjects  in  Ireland,  to  shake  off  their  subjection  and 
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depeiidence  upon  England :  attempts  which  appeared  not 
only  hoin  the  hold  and  |ienilcious  assertions  contained  in 
a  hook  lately  puhlished,  hut  more  fully  and  authentically 
by  some  votes  and  proceeding:s  of  the  Commons  in  Ireland. 
These  had,  during  their  last  session,  transmitted  an  act  for 
the  better  security  of  his  majesty's  person  and  government, 
whereby  an  English  act  of  parliament  was  pretended  lobe 
re-enacted,  with  alterations  obli'.'atory  on  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice and  the  great  seal  of  England.  The  English  Com- 
mons, therefore,  besought  his  majesty  to  give  effectual 
orders  for  preventing  any  such  encroachments  for  the  future, 
and  the  pernicious  consequences  of  what  was  past,  by 
punishing  those  who  had  heen  guilty  thereof:  that  he 
would  take  care  to  see  the  laws  which  direct  and  restrain 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  punctually  observed,  and  dis- 
courage every  thing  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  lessen 
the  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  En'jiand.  This  remon- 
strance was  graciously  received,  and  the  king  promised  to 
complv  with  their  request. 

§  VlII.  The  jealousy  which  the  Commons  entertained 
of  the  government  m  Ireland,  animated  them  to  take  other 
measures,  that  ascertained  the  subjection  of  tliat  kingdom. 
Understanding  that  the  Irish  had  established  divers  woollen 
manufactories,  they,  in  another  address,  entreated  Ins  ma- 
jesty to  take  measures  for  discouraging  the  woollen  manu- 
factories in  Ireland,  as  they  interfered  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  promote  the  linen  manufacture,  which  would  be 
profitable  to  both  nations.  At  the  same  time,  receiving 
mformation  that  the  French  had  seduced  some  English 
manufacturers,  and  set  up  a  great  work  for  cloth-making  in 
Picardy,  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  better 
executing  former  acts  for  preventing  the  exportation  of 
wool,  fullers-earth,  and  scouring  clay  ;  and  this  was  imme- 
diately passed  into  a  law.  A  petition  being  presented  to 
the  House,  bv  the  lustring  company,  against  certain  mer- 
chants who  had  smuggled  alamodes  and  lustriuL'S  from 
France,  even  during  the  war,  the  committee  of  trade  was 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  allegations ;  and  all  the  secrets 
of  this  traffic  were  detected.  Upon  the  report  the  House 
resolved,  that  the  manufactures  of  alamodes  and  lustrings 
set  up  in  England  had  been  lieneficial  to  the  kingdom  : 
that  there  had  been  a  destructive  and  illegal  trade  carried 
on  during  the  war,  for  importing  these  commodities,  by 
which  the  king  had  been  defrauded  of  his  customs,  and 
the  English  manufacturers  greatly  discouraged  :  that,  by 
the  smuggling  vessels  employed  in  this  trade,  intelligence 
had  been  carried  into  France  during  the  war,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  government  conveved  from  justice.  Stephen 
Seignoret,  Rhene,  Baudoin,  John  Goodet,  Nicholas  San- 
tini,  Peter  de  Hearse,  John  Pierce,  John  Dumaitre,  and 
David  Barreau,  were  impeached  at  tlie  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  pleading  guilty,  the  Lords  imposed  fines 
upon  them,  according  to  their  respective  circumstances. 
They  were  m  the  mean  time  committed  to  Newgate,  until 
those  fines  should  be  jiaid  :  and  the  Commons  addressed 
the  king,  that  the  money  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  Greenwich  hospital.  The  House  having 
taken  cognizance  of  this  affair,  and  made  some  new  regu- 
lations in  the  prosecution  of  the  African  trade,  presented  a 
solemn  address  to  the  king,  representing  the  general  de- 
generacy and  corruption  of  the  age,  and  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  command  all  his  judges,  justices,  and  magis- 
trates, to  put  the  law-s  in  execution  against  profaneness 
and  immorality.  The  king  professed  himself  extremely 
well  pleased  with  this  remonstrance,  promised  to  give 
immediate  directions  for  a  reformation,  and  expressed  his 
desire  that  some  more  effectual  provision  might  be  made 
for  suppressing  impious  books,  containing  doctrines  against 
the  Trinity ;  doctrines  which  abounded  at  this  period,  and 
took  their  origin  from  the  licentiousness  and  profligacy  of 
the  times. 

§  I.X.  In  the  midst  of  such  immorality,  Dr.  Tliomas 
Bray,  an  active  divine,  formed  a  plan  for  propagating  the 
gospel  in  foreign  countries.  Missionaries,  catechisms, 
liturgies,  and  other  books  for  the  instruction  of  ignorant 
people,  were  sent  to  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
This  laudable  design  was  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion; and  the  bill  having  been  brought  into  the  House  of 

<  On  till!  liflh  <•»}■  of  January,  a  fire  brcal  ing  out  at  \Vt.ilel,all.  Ihroi.Bli 
Ine  rarele&snesi  of  a  laundress,  ihe  whole  body  of  the  palace,  (ogedier  w  ifli 


Commons,  for  the  better  discovery  of  estates  given  to 
superstitious  uses.  Dr.  Bray  presented  a  petition,  praying, 
that  some  part  of  these  estates  might  iie  set  apart  for  the 
propagation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  Leeward  Islands.  About  this  period,  a  society 
for  the  reformation  of  manners  Was  formed  under  the 
king's  countenance  and  encouragement.  Considerable 
collections  were  made  for  maintaining  cleroymen  to  read 
prayers  at  certain  hours  in  places  of  public  worship,  and 
administer  the  sacrament  every  Sunday.  The  members  of 
this  society  resolved  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  all  vice  and 
immorality  that  should  fall  under  their  cognizance ;  and 
with  that  part  of  the  fines  allowed  by  law  to  the  informer 
constitute  a  fund  of  charity.  The  business  of  the  session 
being  terminated,  the  king,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  after  having  thanked  tliem,  in  a 
short  speech,  for  the  many  testimonies  of  their  affection 
he  had  received  :  and  in  two  days  after  the  prorogation  it 
was  dissolved.* 

§  X.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  Earl  of  Portland 
had  set  out  on  his  embassy  to  France,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  very  particular  marks  of  distinction.  He 
made  a  public  entry  into  Paris  with  such  magnificence,  as 
IS  said  to  have  astonished  the  French  nation.  He  inter- 
ceded for  the  prolestants  in  that  kingdom,  against  whom 
the  persecution  had  been  renewed  with  redoubled  violence ; 
he  proposed  that  King  James  should  be  removed  to  Avig- 
non, in  which  case  his  master  would  sup|>ly  him  with  an 
honourable  pension  :  but  his  remonstrances  on  both  sub- 
jects proved  ineffectual.  Louis,  however,  in  a  private 
conference  with  him  at  Marli,  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
municated his  project  of  the  partition  treaty.  The  Earl  of 
Portland,  at  his  return  to  England,  finding  himself  totally 
eclipsed  in  the  king's  favour,  by  Keppel,  now  created 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  resigned  bis  employments  in  disgust ; 
jior  could  the  king's  solicitations  prevail  upon  him  to 
resume  any  office  in  the  household  ;  though  he  promised 
to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  other  shape,  and  was  soon 
employed  to  negociate  the  treaty  of  partition.  If  this 
nobleman  miscarried  in  the  purposes  of  his  last  embassy 
at  the  court  of  Versailles,  the  agents  of  France  were  equally 
unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  retrieve  their  commerce 
with  England,  which  the  war  had  interrupted.  Their 
commissary,  sent  over  to  London  with  powers  to  regulate 
the  trade  between  the  two  nations,  met.  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  parliament  had  burdened  the  French 
commodities  with  heavy  duties  which  were  already  appro- 
priated to  different  uses ;  and  the  channel  of  trade  was  in 
many  respects  entirely  altered.  The  English  merchants 
supplied  the  nation  wuh  wines  from  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal ;  with  linen  from  Holland  and  Silesia :  and 
manufactures  of  paper,  hats,  stuffs,  and  silks,  had  been  set 
up  and  successfully  carried  on  in  England,  by  the  French 
refugees. 

§  XI.  Bv  this  time  a  ferment  had  been  raised  in  Scot- 
land, by  the  opposition  and  discouragements  their  new 
companv  had  sustained.  They  had  employed  agents  in 
Enofand,  Holland,  and  Hamburgh,  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions. The  adventurers  in  England  were  intimidated  by 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  in  parliament  against 
Ihe  Scottish  company.  The  Dutch  East  India  company 
took  the  alarm,  and  exerted  all  their  interest  to  prevent 
their  countrymen  from  subscribing  ;  and  the  king  permitted 
his  resident  at  Hamburgh  to  present  a  memorial  against 
the  Scottish  company  to  the  senate  of  that  city.  The  par- 
liament of  Scotland  being  assembled  by  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont  as  king's  commissioner,  the  company  pre- 
sented it  with  a  remonstrance,  containing  a  detail  of  their 
grievances,  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  as  well  as  from  the  memorial  presented  by 
the  king's  minister  at  Hamburgh,  in  which  he  actuallv 
disowned  the  act  of  parliament  and  letters  patent  which 
had  passed  in  their  favour,  and  threatened  the  inhabitants 
of  that  cilv  with  his  majesty's  resentment,  in  case  they 
should  join  the  Scots  in  the'ir  undertaking.  They  repre- 
sented, that  such  instances  of  interposition  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  subscriptions  in  England  and  Hamburgh,  hurt  the 
credit  of  the  company,  discouraged  the  adventurers,  and 

the  new  gallery,  council-chaniber.  and  several  adjoining  apartments,  were 
entirely  consumed  ;  but  the  banqueting-house  was  not  affected. 
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threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  a  design,  in  which  all  the 
most  considerable  families  of  the  nation  were  deeply  en- 
gaged. The  parlianient  having  taken  their  case  into  con- 
sideration, sent  an  address  to  Ins  majesty,  represeiiting  the 
hardships  to  which  the  company  had  been  expose<l,  ex- 
plaininij  how  far  the  nation  in  general  was  concerned  in 
the  design,  and  entreating  that  he  would  take  such 
measures  as  might  effectually  vindicate  the  iindoulited 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  company.  This  address  was 
seconded  by  a  petition  from  the  company  itself,  prayins; 
that  his  majesty  would  give  some  intimation  to  the  senate 
of  Hamburgh," peimitting  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to 
Venew  the  subscriptions  they  had  withdrawn  :  that,  as  a 
gracious  mark  of  his  roval  favour  to  the  company,  he  would 
bestow  upon  them  two  small  fncates,  then  lying  useless  in 
the  harbour  of  Burntisland  ;  and  tliat,  in  consideration  of 
the  obstructions  thev  had  encountered,  he  would  continue 
their  privileges  and"  immunities  for  such  longer  time  as 
should  seem  reasonable  to  his  majesty.  Though  the  com- 
missioner was  wholly  devoted  to  the  king,  who  had  actually 
resolved  to  ruin  this  company,  he  could  not  appease  the 
resentment  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  heats  m  parliament 
became  so  violent,  that  be  was  obliged  to  adjourn  it  to  the 
fifth  day  of  November.  In  this  interval,  the  directors  of 
the  company,  understanding  from  their  agent  at  Hamburgh, 
that  the  address  of  the  parliament,  and  their  own  petition, 
had  produced  no  effect  in  their  favour;  they  wrote  a  letter 
of  complaint  to  the  Lord  Seafield,  secretary  of  state, 
observing,  that  they  had  received  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king's  having  given  orders  to  his  resident  at  Ilamburgli 
touching  their  memorial  ;  and  entreating  the  interposition 
of  his  lordship,  that  justice  might  he  done  to  the  company. 
The  secretary,  in  his  answer,  promised  to  take  the  first 
convenient  opportunity  of  representing  the  affair  to  bis 
majesty  ;  but  he  said  this  could  not  be  immediately  ex- 
pected, as  the  king  was  much  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
English  parliament.  This  declaration  the  directors  con- 
sidered, as  it  really  was,  a  mere  evasion,  which  helped  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  that  people  from  the  king's  person 
and  government. 

§  XII.  King  William  at  this  time  revolved  in  his  own 
mind  a  project  of  far  greater  consequence  to  the  interest  of 
Europe  ;  namely,  that  of  seitling  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  S|iain,  which  in  a  little  time  would  be  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Cliarles  II.  whose  constitution  was  already 
exhausted.  He  had  been  lately  reduced  to  extremity,  and 
his  situation  was  no  sooner  known  in  France,  than  Louis 
detached  a  squadron  towards  Cadiz,  with  orders  to  inter- 
cept the  Plate-fleet,  in  case  the  King  of  Spain  should  die 
before  its  arrival.  William  sent  another  fleet  to  protect 
the  galleons ;  but  it  arrived  too  late  for  that  service,  and 
the  nation  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  tardiness  of  the 
equipment.  His  catholic  majesty  recovered  from  his  dis- 
order, contrary  to  the  expectation  of  his  people ;  but  con- 
tinued in  such  an  enfeebled  and  precarious  state  of  health, 
that  a  relapse  was  every  moment  apprehended.  In  the 
latter  end  of  July,  King  William  embarked  for  Holland, 
on  pretence  of  enjoying  a  recess  from  business,  which  was 
necessary  to  his  constitution.  He  was  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  withdraw  himself  for  some  time  from  a  k'mgdom 
in  which  he  had  been  exposed  to  such  opposition  and 
chagrin.  But  the  real  motive  of  his  voyage  was  a  design 
of  treating  with  the  French  king,  remote  from  the  obser- 
vation of  those  who  misrht  have  penetrated  into  the  nature 
of  his  negociation.  He  had  appointed  a  regencv  to  govern 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  and,  as  one  of  the  number, 
nominated  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who  had  regained 
his  favour,  and  been  constituted  governor  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  At  his  majesty's  departure,  sealed  orders 
were  left  with  the  minist^^,  directing,  that  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  should  be  retained  in  the  service,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vote  of  the  Commons,  by  which  the  .standing  army 
was  limited  to  ten  thousand.  Ho  alleged,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  troubles  which  might  arise  at  the  death  of 
King  Charles,  induced  him  to  transgress  this  limitation  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  new  parliament  would  be  more  fa- 
vourable. His  enemies,  however,  made  a  fresh  handle  of 
this  step,  to  depreciate  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

§  XIII.  Having  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  States- 


general,  and  given  audience  to  divers  ambassadors  at  the 
Hague,  lie  repaired  to  his  house  at  1 .00,  attended  by  liie 
Earls  of  Essex,  Portland,  and  Selkirk.  There  he  was 
visited  by  Count  Tallard,  the  French  minister,  who  had 
instructions  to  negociale  the  treaty  concerning  the  Spanish 
succession.  The  Earl  of  Portland,  bv  his  majesty's  order, 
had  communicated  to  Secretary  Vernon  the  principal  con- 
ditions which  the  French  king  proposed  :  he  himself  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  desiring  his  advice 
with  regard  to  the  propositions,  and  full  powers  under  the 
great  seal,  with  blanks  to  be  filled  up  occasionally,  that  he 
might  immediately  begin  the  treaty  with  Count  Tallard. 
At  the  same  time,  he  strictly  enjoined  secrecy.  The  pur- 
port of  Portland's  letter  was  imparted  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Mr.  Montagu,  who  consulted  with  the 
chancellor  and  Vernon  upon  the  subject  :  and  the  chan- 
cellor wrote  an  answer  to  the  king,  as  the  issue  of  their 
joint  deliberation  :  but,  before  it  reached  his  majesty,  the 
first  treaty  of  partition  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Poi-tland 
and  Sir  Joseph  Williamson.  The  contracting  powers 
agreed.  That,  in  case  the  King  of  Spain  should  die  with- 
out issue,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the 
places  depending  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  situated 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  or  the  adjacent  islands,  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Final,  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  all  places  on 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrennees,  or  the  other  mountains 
of  Navarre,  Alva,  or  Biscay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuscoa,  with  all  the  ships,  vessels,  and  stores, 
should  devolve  upon  the  dauphin,  in  consideration  of  his 
light  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  which,  with  all  its  other  de- 
pendences, should  descend  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  father :  that  the 
duchy  of  Milan  should  he  settled  on  the  emperor's  second 
son,  the  Archduke  Charles ;  that  this  treaty  should  be 
communicated  to  the  emperor  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
by  the  King  of  England  and  the  States-general :  that  if 
either  should  refuse  to  agree  to  this  partition,  his  propor- 
tion should  remain  in  sequesti-ation,  until  the  dispute 
could  be  accommodated :  that  in  case  the  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  should  die  before  his  father,  then  the 
elector  and  his  other  heirs  should  succeed  him  in  those 
dominions  :  and,  should  the  archduke  reject  tlie  duchy  of 
Milan,  tliey  agreed  that  it  should  he  sequestered,  and 
governed  by  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont.  It  may  be  neces- 
sarv  to  observe,  that  Philip  IV.  father  to  the  present  King 
of  Spain,  had  settled  his  crown  by  will  on  the  emperor's 
children  :  that  the  dauphin  was  son  to  Maria-Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  same  monarch,  whose  right  to  the  succes- 
sion Louis  had  renounced  in  the  most  solemn  manner:  as 
for  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  he  was  grandson  to 
a  daughter  of  Spain.  This  treaty  of  partition  was  one  of 
the  most  impudent  schemes  of  encroachment  that  tyranny 
and  injustice  ever  planned.  Louis,  who  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  sacrificing  all  ties  of  honour  and  good  faith  to  the 
interest  of  his  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  foresaw  that  he 
should  never  be  able  to  accomplish  his  designs  upon  the 
crown  of  Spain,  while  William  was  left  at  liberty  to  form 
another  confederacy  against  them.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  amuse  him  with  a  treaty,  in  which  he  should  seem  to 
act  as  umpire  in  the  concerns  of  Europe.  He  knew  that 
William  was  too  much  of  a  politician  to  be  restricted  by 
notions  of  private  justice ;  and  that  he  would  m.ake  no 
scruple  to  infringe  the  laws  of  particular  countries,  or  even 
the  rights  of  a  single  nation,  when  the  balance  of  power 
was  at  stake.  He  judged  right  in  this  particular.  The 
King  of  England  lent  a  wdling  ear  to  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  in  a  plan  for  dismembering  a  kingdom,  in  despite 
of  the  natives,  and  in  violation  of  every  law  human  or 
divine. 

§  XIV.  While  the  French  king  cajoled  William  with 
this  negociation,  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt,  his  ambassador 
to  Spain,  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  a  different  nature  at 
Madrid.  The  Queen  of  Spain,  suspecting  the  designs  of 
France,  exerted  all  her  interest  in  behalf  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  related.  She  new- 
modelled  the  council,  bestowed  the  government  of  Milan 
oil  Prince  Vaudemont,  and  established  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  d'Armstadt  as  viceroy  of  Catalonia.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts,  she  could  not  prevent  the  French 
minister  from  acquiring  some  influence  in  the  Spanish 
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councils.  He  was  instructed  to  procure  the  succession  of 
the  crown  for  one  of  the  dauphin  s  sons,  or  at  least  to  hin- 
der it  from  devolvins;  upon  the  emperor's  children.  With 
a  view  to  {live  weight  to  his  negociations,  the  French  king 
ordered  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  advance  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Catalonia  and  Navarre,  while  a 
(jreat  number  of  ships  and  galleys  cruised  aloni;  the  coast 
and  entered  the  harbours  of  Spain,  llarcourt  immediately 
began  to  form  his  party;  he  represented  that  Philip  IV. 
had  no  [lower  to  dispose  of  his  crown  against  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  realm :  that,  by  the 
order  of  succession,  the  crown  ought  to  descend  to  the 
children  of  his  daughter,  in  preference  to  more  distant  re- 
lations :  that,  if  the  Spaniards  would  declare  in  favour  of 
the  dauphin's  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  they  might 
train  him  up  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  country. 
When  he  found  them  averse  to  this  proposal,  he  assured 
them  his  master  would  approve  of  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
Havaria,  rather  than  consent  to  the  succession's  devolving 
upon  a  son  of  the  emperor.  Nay,  he  hinted,  that  if  they 
would  choose  a  sovereign  among  themselves,  they  might 
depend  upon  the  protection  of  his  most  christian  majesty, 
who  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  preventing  the  liouse 
of  Austria  from  becoming  too  formidable  to  the  lilierties 
of  Europe.  The  Queen  of  Spain,  having  discovered  the 
intrigues  of  this  minister,  conveyed  the  king  to  Toledo,  on 
pretence  that  the  air  of  Madrid  was  prejudicial  to  his 
nealth.  Harcourt  immediately  took  the  alarm.  He  sup- 
posed her  mtention  was  to  prevail  upon  her  husband,  in 
nis  solitude,  to  confirm  the  last  will  of  his  father;  and  Ins 
doubts  were  all  removed,  when  he  understood  that  the 
Count  de  Harrach,  the  imperial  ambassador,  had  privately 
repaired  to  Toledo.  He  forthwith  took  the  same  road, 
pretending  to  have  received  a  memorial  from  his  master, 
with  a  positive  order  to  deliver  it  into  the  kinij's  own  hand. 
He  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs  had  been  left  to  the  care  of  Cardinal  Corduha  at 
Madrid,  and  that  the  king's  health  would  not  permit  him 
to  attend  business.  The  purport  of  the  memorial  was,  an 
offer  of  French  force  to  assist  in  raising  the  siece  of  Ceuta 
in  Barliary,  which  the  Moors  had  lately  undertaken  :  but 
this  offer  was  civilly  declined.  Harcourt,  not  yet  dis- 
couraged, redoubled  his  efforts  at  Madrid,  and  found 
means  to  engage  Cardinal  Porlocarrero  in  the  interests  of 
his  master.  In  the  mean  time  Louis  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Sweden,  under  the  pretext  of  preserving;  and  securing 
the  common  peace,  by  such  means  as  should  be  adjudged 
most  proper  and  convenient.  During  these  transactions. 
King  William  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavoiirs  to  termi- 
nate the  war  in  Hungary,  which  had  raged  fifteen  years 
without  intermission.  About  the  middle  of  Au'.'ust,  Lord 
Paget  and  Mr.  Colliers,  ambassadors  from  England  and 
Holland,  arrived  in  the  Turkish  camp  near  Bel'.'rade  ;  and 
a  conference  being  opened  under  their  mediation,  the  peace 
of  Carlowitz  was  signed  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January. 
By  this  treaty,  the  emperor  remained  in  possession  of  all 
bis  conquests :  Caminieck  was  restored  to  the  Poles:  all 
the  Morea,  with  several  fortresses  in  Dalmatia,  were  ceded 
to  the  Venetians ;  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  retained 
Azopli  during  a  truce  of  two  years:  so  that  the  Turks,  by 
this  pacification,  lost  great  part  of  their  European  do- 
minions. The  cardinal  primate  of  Poland,  who  had 
strenuously  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  acknowledse  Augustus:  and  the  commotions  in 
Lithuania  being  appeased,  peace  was  established  through 
all  Christendom. 

§  -W.  In  the  beginning  of  December  the  king  arrived 
in  England,  where  a  new  parliament  had  been  cho.sen,  and 
prorogued  on  account  of  his  majesty's  absence,  which  was 
prolonged  by  contrary  winds  and  tempestuous  weather. 
His  ministry  had  been  at  very  little  pains  to  influence  the 
elections,  which  generally  fell  upon  men  nf  revolution 
principles,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  liave  been  mnch 
devoted  to  the  person  of  tlieir  sovereign  :  yet  their  choice 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton  for  speaker  seemed  to  presage  a 
session  favourable  to  the  ministry.  Tlie  two  Houses  being 
convened  on  the  sixth  day  of  December,  the  king  m  his 
speech  obsened.  That  the  safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of 
the  kingdom  would  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the 
strength  which  they  should  think  proper  to  maintain  by 
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sea  and  land.  He  desired  they  would  make  some  further 
progress  in  discharging  the  national  debt;  contrive  effec- 
tual expedients  for  employing  the  poor;  pass  good  bills  for 
the  advancement  of  trade,  and  the  discouragement  of  pro- 
faneness :  and  act  with  unanimity  and  despatch.  The 
Commons  of  this  new  parliament  were  so  irritated  at  the 
king's  presuming  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  troops 
than  their  predecessors  had  voted,  that  lliev  resolved  fie 
should  feel  the  weight  of  their  displeasure.  Tliey  omitted 
the  common  compliment  of  an  address  :  they  resolved  that 
all  the  forces  of  England,  in  English  nav,  exceeding  seven 
thousand  men,  should  be  forthwith  disbanded  ;  and  also 
tliose  in  Ireland,  exceeding  twelve  thousand ;  and  that 
those  retained  should  be  his  majesty's  natural-born  subjects. 
A  bill  was  brought  in  on  these  resolutions,  and  prosecuted 
with  peculiar  eagerness,  to  the  unspeakable  mortification 
of  King  \Villiam,  who  was  not  only  extremely  sensible  of 
the  affront,  but  also  particularly  chagrined  to  see  himself 
disabled  from  maintaining  his  Dutch  guards,  and  the 
regiments  of  French  refugees,  to  which  he  was  uncommonly 
attached.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the 
ministry  gave  him  to  understand,  that  they  should  be  able 
to  procure  a  vole  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand  ;  but  they 
would  not  undertake  for  a  greater  number.  He  professed 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  proposal,  observing,  that  they 
might  as  well  disband  the  whole  as  leave  so  few.  The 
ministers  would  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  their  credit, 
by  proposing  a  greater  number;  and,  haring  received  no 
directions  on  this  subject,  sat  silent  when  it  was  debated 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

§  X\'I.  Such  was  the  indignation  of  William,  kindled 
by  this  conduct  of  his  ministry  and  his  parliament,  that  he 
threatened  to  abandon  the  government;  and  had  actually 
penned  a  speech  to  be  pronounced  to  both  Houses  on  that 
occasion :  but  he  was  diverted  from  this  purpose  by  his 
ministry  and  confidants,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  bill  by 
which  he  had  been  so  much  offended.  Accordingly,  when 
it  was  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  he  went  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  having  sent  for  the  Commons,  he  told  them, 
that  although  he  might  think  himself  unkindly  used,  in 
being  deprived  of  his  guards,  which  had  constantly  attended 
him  in  all  his  actions  ;  yet,  as  he  believed  nothing  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  nation  than  any  distrust  or  jealousy 
between  him  and  his  parliament,  he  was  come  to  pass  the 
bill,  according  to  their  desire.  At  the  same  time,  for  his 
own  justification,  and  in  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  he  declared,  that  in  his  own  judgment  the  nation  was 
left  too  much  exposed ;  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
them  to  provide  such  a  strength  as  niioht  be  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  T^'ey  thanked  him,  in  an  ad- 
dress, for  this  undeniable  proof  of  his  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  desires  of  his  parliament.  They  assured  him,  he 
should  never  have  reason  to  think  the  Commons  were 
undutiful  or  unkind :  for  they  would,  on  all  occasions, 
stand  by  and  assist  him  in  the  preservation  of  his  sacred 
person,  and  in  the  support  of  his  government,  against  all 
his  enemies  whatsoever.  The  Lords  presented  an  address 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  king  assured  both  Houses,  he 
entertained  no  doubts  of  their  loyalty  and  affection.  He 
forthwith  issued  orders  for  reducing  the  army  to  tne  number 
of  seven  thousand  men,  lo  be  maintained  in  England  under 
the  name  of  guards  and  garrisons  ;  and,  hopinrr  the  hearts 
of  the  Commons  were  now  mollified,  he  made  another 
effort  in  favour  of  his  Dutch  guards,  whom  he  could  not 
dismiss  without  the  most  sensible  regret.  Lord  Ranelagli 
was  sent  with  a  written  message  to  the  Commons,  giving 
them  to  understand,  that  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  tmnsporting  the  guards  who  came  with  him  into 
England,  and  that  they  should  embark  immediately,  unless 
out  of^ consideration  to  him,  the  House  should  be  disposed 
to  find  a  way  for  continuing  them  longer  in  the  service ;  a 
favour  which  his  majesty  would  take  very  kindly.  The 
Commons,  instead  of  complying  with  his  inclination,  pre- 
sented an  address,  in  which  they  professed  unspeakable 
grief,  that  he  should  propose  any  thing  to  which  they  could 
not  consent  with  due  regard  to  the  constitution,  which  he 
had  come  over  to  restore,  and  so  often  hazarded  his  royal 
person  to  preserve.  They  reminded  him  of  the  declaration, 
in  which  he  had  promised  that  all  the  foreign  forces  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.    They  observed,  that  nothing 
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coiiduceti  more  to  the  liappiness  and  wel(;ire  of  the  nation, 
than  an  entire  oonfidiMice  tietween  the  king  and  people, 
'.vluch  could  no  wav  be  so  firmly  estahlished  as  l>y  intrust- 
ing his  sacred  person  witit  his  own  sidijects,  who  had  so 
eminently  signalized  themselves  durins  the  late  long  and 
expensive  war.  They  received  a  soothins  answer  to  this 
address,  but  remained  firm  to  their  purpose,  in  which  the 
kiuff  was  fain  to  acquiesce;  and  the  Dutch  guards  were 
transported  to  Holland.  At  a  time  when  they  declared 
themselves  so  well  pleased  with  their  deliverer,  such  an 
opposition,  in  an  afl'air  of  very  little  consequence,  savoured 
more  of  clownish  obstinacy  than  of  patriotism.  In  the 
midst  of  all  their  professions  of  regard,  they  entertained  a 
national  prejudice  against  himself,  and  all  the  foreigners  in 
his  service.  Even  in  the  House  of  Commons  his  person 
was  treated  with  great  disrespect  in  virulent  insinuations. 
Thev  suggested  that  he  neither  loved  nor  trusted  the 
English  nation  :  that  he  treated  the  natives  with  the  most 
disagreeable  reserve;  and  chose  his  confidants  from  the 
number  of  strangers  Uiat  surrounded  him  :  that,  after  every 
session  of  parliament,  he  retired  from  the  kingdom,  to 
enjoy  an  indolent  and  inglorious  privacy  with  a  few 
favourites.  These  suggestions  were  certainly  true.  He 
was  exiremelv  disgusted  with  the  English,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  malicious,  ignorant,  and  ungrateful,  and  he  took 
no  pains  to  disguise  his  sentiments. 

§  XVII.  The  Commons  having  effected  a  dissolution 
of  the  army,  voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen,  and  a  pro- 
portionable fleet,  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom  :  they 
granted  one  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  thou- 
sand fifteen  pounds,  for  the  services  of  the  year,  to  be 
raised  by  a  tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  lands, 
personal  estates,  pensions,  and  offices.  A  great  number 
of  priests  and  Roman  catholics,  who  had  been  frighted 
away  by  the  revolution,  were  now  encouraged,  by  the 
treaty  of  Rvswick,  to  return,  and  appeared  in  all  public 
places  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  remarkable 
effrontery.  The  enemies  of  the  government  whispered 
about,  that  the  treatv  contained  a  secret  article  in  favour 
of  those  who  professed  that  religion  ;  and  some  did  rot 
even  scruple  to  insinuate,  that  William  was  a  papist  in 
his  heart.  The  Commons,  alarmed  at  the  number  and 
insolence  of  those  religionists,  desired  the  king,  in  an 
address,  to  remove  by  proclamation  all  papists  and  non- 
jurors from  the  city  of  London  and  parts  adjacent,  and 
put  the  laws  in  execution  against  them,  that  the  wicked 
designs  they  were  always  hatching  might  be  effectually 
disappointed.  The  king  gratified  them  in  their  request  of 
a  proclamation,  which  was  not  much  regarded  :  but  a 
remarkable  law  was  enacted  against  papists  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  session  The  old  East  India  company, 
about  this  period,  petitioned  the  lower  House,  to  make 
some  provision  that  their  corporation  might  subsist  for  the 
residue  of  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  granted  by  his 
majesty's  charter :  that  the  pavment  of  the  five  pounds 
per  cent,  by  the  late  act  for  settling  the  trade  to  the  East- 
Indies,  might  be  settled  and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  remain  a  burden  on  the  petitioners ;  and  that  such 
further  considerations  might  be  had  for  their  relief,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  East  India  trade,  as  should  be 
thought  reasonable.  A  bill  was  brought  in  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  petition ;  but  rejected  at  the  second  reading. 
Discontents  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that 
net"'LambCTt'y.  some  members  began  to  assert,  they  were  not 
•I'^d  ('^'k'I'  li  '"'""'i  l"  maintain  the  votes  and  credit  of 
.1  p  .  jj^g  former  parliament ;  and  upon  this  maxim 
would  have  contributed  their  interest  towards  a  repeal  of 
the  act  made  in  favour  of  the  new  company  ;  but  such  a 
scheme  was  of  too  dangerous  consequence  to  the  public 
credit,  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

§  XVIII.  That  spirit  of  peevishness  which  could  not 
be  gratified  with  this  sacrifice,  produced  an  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  naval  affairs,  which  was  aimed  at  the 
Earl  of  Orford,  a  nobleman  whose  power  gave  umbrage. 


Villiers.  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  had  been  sent  jiniba.ssador  to  France,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  Diilte  of  Shrewshnry. 
'Ihis  nobleman  was  created  lord  cliamberlam  :  the  Earl  of  Manchester 


and  whose  wealth  excited  envy.  He  officiated  both  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  lord  commissioner  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  seemed  to  have  forgot  the  sphere  from  which  lie 
had  risen  to  title  and  office.  The  Commons  .  ^  ,„„ 
drew  up  an  address,  coniphiining  ot  some 
unimportant  articles  of  mismanagement  in  the  conduct  of 
the  navy  ;  and  the  eiirl  was  wise  enough  to  avoid  further 
prosecution,  by  resigning  his  employments.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  May  the  king  closed  the  session,  with  a  short  speech, 
hinting  dissatisfaction  at  their  having  neglected  to  con- 
sider some  points  which  he  had  recommended  to  their 
attention  ;  and  the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  first 
of  June.''  In  a  little  time  after  this  prorogation,  his 
majesty  appointed  a  regency ;'  and  on  the  second  day  of 
June  embarked  for  Holland. 

§  XIX.  In  Ireland  nothing  of  moment  was  transacted. 
The  parliament  of  that  kingdom  passed  an  act  for  raising 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  to  defray  the  expense  of  main- 
taining twelve  thousand  men,  who  had  been  voted  by  the 
Commons  of  England,  when  the  assembly  was  prorogued. 
A  new  commission  afWwards  arrived  at  Dublin,  consti- 
tuting the  Duke  of  Bolton,  the  Earls  of  Berkeley  and 
Galway,  lords-justices  of  Ireland.  The  clamour  in  Scot- 
land increased  against  the  ministry,  v\ho  had  disowned 
their  companv,  and  in  a  great  measure  defeated  the  design 
from  which  they  had  promised  themselves  such  heafis  of 
treasure.  Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  to  which 
their  company  had  been  exposed,  they  fitted  out  two  of 
four  large  ships  which  had  been  built  at  Hamburgh  for 
their  service.  These  were  laden  with  a  cargo  for  traffic, 
with  some  artillery  and  military  stores  ;  and  the  adven- 
turers embarking,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred,  they 
sailed  from  tVie  frith  of  Edinburgh,  with  some  tenders,  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  July  in  the  preceding  year.  At 
Madeira  they  took  in  a  supply  of  wine,  and  then  steered 
to  Crab-Island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Thomas,  lying 
between  Santa-Cruz  and  Porto-Rico.  Their  design  was 
to  take  possession  of  this  little  island;  but,  when  they 
entered  the  road,  they  saw  a  large  tent  pitched  upon  the 
strand,  and  the  Danish  colours  flying.  Finding  them- 
selves anticipated  in  this  quarter,  they  directed  their  course 
to  the  coast  of  Darieu,  where  they  treated  with  the  natives 
for  the  establishment  of  their  colony,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  ground,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Caledonia, 
began  to  execute  their  plan  of  erecting  a  town  under  the 
appellation  of  New  Edinburgh,  by  the  direction  of  their 
council,  consisting  of  Paterson  the  jirojector,  and  six  other 
directors.  They  had  no  sooner  co"mpleted  their  settlement, 
than  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  containing  a  detail  of 
their  proceedings.  They  pretended  they  had  received  un- 
doubted intelligence  that  the  French  intended  to  make  a 
settlement  on  that  coast ;  and  th.at  their  colony  would  be 
the  means  of  preventing  the  evd  consequences  which 
might  arise  to  his  majesty's  kingdom  and  dominions  from 
the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.  They  acknowledged  his 
goodness  in  granting  those  privileges  by  which  their  com- 
panv was  established  ;  they  implored  the  continuance  of 
'lis  royal  favour  and  protection,  as  they  had  punctually 
adhered  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  parliament,  and 
the  patent  they  had  obtained. 

§  XX.  Bv  this  time,  however,  the  king  was  resolved  to 
crush  them  effectually.  He  understood  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  provisions  had  been  consumed  before  they  set 
sail  from  Scotland,  and  foresaw  that  they  must  be  reduced 
to  a  starving  condition,  if  not  supplied  from  the  English 
colonies.  That  thev  might  be  debarred  of  all  such  as- 
sistance, he  sent  orders  to  the  governors  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  Other  English  settlements  in  America,  to  issue  procla- 
mations, prohibiting,  under  the  severest  penalties,  all  his 
majestv's  subjects  from  holding  any  correspondence  with 
the  Scottish  colony,  or  assisting  it  in  any  shape,  with  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provision  :  on  pretence  that  they  had  not 
communicated  tlieir  design  to  his  majesty,  but  had  peo- 
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pled  Darien,  in  vioLition  of  the  peace  subsisting  between 
him  and  his  allies.  Their  colony  was,  doubtless,  a  very 
dangerous  encroachment  upon  the  Spaniards,  as  it  would 
have  commanded  the  passage  between  Porlo-Bello  and 
Panama,  and  divided  the  Spanish  empire  in  America. 
The  French  kin;;  complfiined  of  the  invasion,  and  offered 
to  supplv  the  court  of  Madrid  with  a  fleet  to  dislodce  the 
iuterlopers.  Colonna,  Marquis  ile  Canales,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  presented  a  memorial 
to  King  William,  remonstrating  airainst  the  settlement  of 
this  colonv,  as  a  mark  of  disregard,  and  a  breach  of  the 
alliance  between  the  two  crowns ;  and  declaring  that  his 
master  would  lake  proper  measures  against  such  hostilities. 
The  Scots  affirmed,  that  the  natives  of  Darien  were  a  free 
people,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
subdue :  that,  therefore,  they  had  an  original  and  incon- 
trovertible right  to  dispose  of  their  own  lands,  part  of 
which  tlie  company  had  purchased  for  a  valuable  consider- 
ation. But  there  was  another  cause  more  powerful  than  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  court,  to  which  this  colony  fell 
asacrifice;  and  thatwasthe  jealousy  of  the  English  traders 
and  planters.  Darien  was  said  to  he  a  country  abounding 
with  gold,  which  would  in  a  little  time  enrich  the  adven- 
turers. The  Scots  were  known  to  be  an  enterprising  and 
pertinacious  people ;  and  their  harbour  near  Golden  Island 
was  already  declared  a  free  port.  The  English  appre- 
hended that  their  planters  would  be  allured  into  this  new 
colony;  by  the  double  prospect  of  finding  gold, and  plun- 
dering the  Spaniards :  that  the  buccaneers  in  particular 
would  choose  it  as  their  chief  residence :  that  the  planta- 
tions of  England  would  be  deserted  :  that  Darien  would 
become  another  Algiers ;  and  that  the  settlement  would 
produce  a  rupture  with  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  English  effects  in  that  kingdom  would  be  confiscated. 
The  Dutch,  too,  are  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  a  com- 
pany, which  in  time  might  have  proved  their  competitors 
in  tiie  illicit  commerce  to  the  Spanish  main ;  and  to  have 
hardened  the  king's  heart  against  the  new  settlers,  whom 
he  abandoned  to  their  fate,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
petitions  and  remonstrances  of  their  constituents.  Famine 
compelled  the  first  adventurers  to  quit  the  coast :  a  second 
recruit  of  men  and  provisions  was  sent  thither  from  Scot- 
land :  but  one  of  their  ships,  laden  witli  provision,  being 
burnt  by  accident,  they  likewise  deserted  the  place:  an- 
other reinforcement  arrived,  and  being  better  provided  than 
the  two  former,  might  have  maintained  their  footing;  but 
they  were  soon  divided  into  factions  that  rendered  all 
their  schemes  abortive.  The  Spaniards  advanced  against 
them ;  when,  finding  themselves  incapable  of  withstanding 
the  enemy,  they  solicited  a  capitulation,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  were  permitted  to  retire.  Tlius  vanished  all  the 
gol(leii  dreams  of  the  Scottish  nation,  which  had  engaged 
in  this  design  with  incredible  eagerness,  and  even  embark- 
ed a  greater  sum  of  money  than  ever  they  had  advanced 
upon  any  other  occasion.  They  were  now  not  only  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  of  wealth  and  affluence, 
but  a  great  number  of  families  were  absolutely  ruined  by 
the  miscarriage  of  the  design,  which  they  imputed  solely 
to  the  conduct  of  King  William.  The  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  seemed  to  join  in  the  clamour  that  was  raised 
against  their  sovereign,  taxed  him  with  double  dealing, 
inhumanitv,  and  base  ingratitude,  to  a  people  who  had 
lavished  tlieir  treasure  and  best  blood  in  support  of  his 
government,  and  in  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  :  and 
had  their  power  been  equal  to  their  animosity,  in  all  pro- 
babilitv  a  rebellion  would  have  ensued. 

§  XXl.  William,  meanwhile,  enjoyed  himself  at  Loo, 
where  he  uas  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Zell,with  whom  he 
had  long  cultivated  an  intimacy  of  friendship.  During 
his  a'sidence  in  this  place,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  t'e 
grand  pensionary  of  Holland  frequently  conferred  wth 
the  French  ambassador.  Count  Tallard,  upon  the  su'iject 
of  the  Spani-h  succession.  The  first  plan  of  the  partition 
being  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  young  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia, they  found  it  necessary  to  concert  another,  and  began 
a  private  negociation  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  court  of  Spain, 
apprized  of  their  intention,  sent  a  written  remonstrance  to 
Mr.  Stanhope,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  expressing 
their  resentment  at  this  unprecedented  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  desiring  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  those 
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intrigues,  seeing  the  King  of  Spain  would  of  himself  tat^e 
the  necessary  steps  for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity, 
in  case  he  should  die  without  heirs  of  his  body.  A  re- 
presentation of  the  same  kind  was  made  to  the  ministers 
of  France  and  Holland  ;  the  Marquis  de  Canales,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  delivered  a  memorial  to 
the  lords-justices,  couched  in  tlie  most  virulent  terms, 
against  this  transaction,  and  even  appealing  from  the  king 
to  the  parliament.  This  Spaniard  was  nleased  with  an 
opportunity  to  insult  King  William,  who  naled  his  person, 
and  had  forbid  him  the  court,  on  account  of  his  appearing 
covered  in  his  majesty's  presence.  The  regency  liad  no 
sooner  communicated  this  paper  to  the  king,  than  he  or- 
dered the  ambassador  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  eighteen 
days,  and  to  remain  within  his  own  house  till  the  time  of 
his  departure.  He  was  likewise  given  to  underslaml,  that 
no  writing  would  be  received  from  him  or  any  of  his  do- 
mestics. Mr.  Stanhope  was  directed  to  complain  at  Ma- 
drid of  the  affront  offered  to  his  master,  which  he  styled 
an  insolent  and  saucy  attempt  to  stir  up  sedition  in  the 
kingdom,  by  appealing  to  the  people  and  parliament  of 
England  against  his  majesty.  The  court  of  Spain  justified 
what  their  minister  had  done,  and  in  their  tuni  ordered 
^Ir  Stanhope  to  leave  their  dominions.  Don  Bernardo 
de  Quiros,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Holland,  prepared 
a  memorial  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  States-general ; 
which,  however,  they  refused  to  accept.  These  remon- 
strances did  not  interrupt  the  negociation,  in  which  Louis 
was  so  eager,  that  he  complained  of  W  illiam,  as  if  he  had 
not  employed  his  whole  influence  in  prevailing  upon  the 
Dutch  to  signify  their  accession  to  the  articles  agreed  upon 
by  France  and  England  :  but  his  Britannic  majesty  found 
means  to  remove  his  jealousy. 

^  XXII.  About  the  middle  of  October,  William  re- 
turned to  England,  and  conferred  upon  tlie  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  the  office  of  chamberlain,  vacant  since  the  re- 
signation of  Sunderland.  Mr.  Montagu  at  the  same  period 
resigned  his  seat  at  the  treasury-board,  together  with  the 
chancellorship  of  the  exchequer ;  either  foreseeing  uncom- 
mon difficulty  in  managing  a  House  of  Commons,  after 
t  ev  had  been  dismissed  in  ill  humour,  or  dreading  the 
interest  of  his  enemies,  who  might  procure  a  vote  that  his 
two  places  were  inconsistent.  The  king  opened  the  session 
of  parliament,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  with  a 
long  speech,  advising  a  further  provision  fur  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the  repaire  of 
ships  and  fortifications;  exhorting  the  Commons  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  funds,  discharge  the  debts  of 
the  nation,  and  provide  the  necessary  supplies.  He  re- 
commended some  good  bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevent- 
ing and  punishing  unlawful  and  clandestine  trading;  and 
expressed  a  desire,  that  some  method  should  be  taken  for 
employing  the  poor,  which  were  become  a  burthen  to  the 
kingdom.  He  assured  them,  his  resolutions  were  to  coun- 
tenance virtue  and  discourage  vice :  and  tliat  he  would 
decline  no  difficulties  and  dangers,  where  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  might  be  concerned.  He  con- 
cluded with  these  words :  "  Since  then,  our  aims  are  only 
for  the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  an- 
other ;  which  will  not  fail,  with  God's  blessing,  to  make 
me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  flourishing  people." 
— The  Commons  were  now  become  wanton  in  their  dis- 
gust. Though  they  liad  received  no  real  proiocation,  they 
resolved  to  mortify  him  with  their  proceedings.  They  af- 
fected to  put  odious  interpretations  on  the  very  harmless 
expression  of, "  Let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  another." 
Instead  of  an  address  of  thanks,  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  they  presented  a  sullen  remonstrance,  complaining 
that  a  jealousy  and  disgust  had  been  raised  of  their  duty 
and  affection  ;  and  desiring  he  would  show  marks  of  his 
high  displeasure  towards  all  persons  who  had  presumed  to 
misrepresent  their  proceedings  to  his  majesty.  He  declared, 
in  his  answer,  that  no  person  had  ever  dared  to  misrepresent 
their  proceedings,  and,  that  if  any  should  presume  to  im- 
pose upon  him  by  such  calumnies,  he  would  treat  them  as 
jiis  worst  enemies. 

§  XXIII.  The  House  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  ap- 
peiised  with  soothing  promises  and  protestations:  thev 
determined  to  distress  him,  by  prosecuting  his  ministers. 
During  the  war,  the  colonies  of  North  America  had  grown 
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rich  by  piracy.  One  KidJ,  the  master  of  a  sloop,  under- 
took to  suppress  (lie  pirates,  provided  the  sovernment 
would  furnish  luni  witli  a  ship  of  thirty  guns,  well  man- 
ned. The  board  of  admiralty  declaring  that  such  a  number 
of  seamen  could  not  be  spared  from  the  public  service, 
Kidd  was  equipped  by  tlie  private  subscription  of  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  Diike  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earls  of 
Romney,  Orford,  and  Bellamont,  Sir  Edward  Harrison, 
and  Colonel  Livincstone,  of  New  York.  The  king  pro- 
mised to  contribute  one  half  of  the  expense,  and  reserved 
to  himself  one  tenth  of  the  profits  ;  but  he  never  advanced 
tli^  money.  Kidd,  being  thus  equipped,  and  provided 
with  a  commission  to  act  against  the  French,  as  well  as  to 
make  war  on  certain  pirates  thereni  mentioned  by  name, 
set  sail  from  Plymouth:  but,  in-tead  of  cruising  on  the 
coast  of  America,  he  directed  his  course  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  himself  turned  pirate,  and  took  a  rich  ship  be- 
longing to  the  Moors.  Having  divided  his  booty  with  his 
crew,  ninetv  of  whom  left  him,  in  order  to  join  other  ad- 
venturers, he  burned  his  own  ship,  and  sailed  with  his 
prize  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  purchased  a  sloop,  in 
which  he  steered  from  North  America,  leaving  part  of  his 
men  in  the  prize,  to  remain  in  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
until  they  should  receive  further  instructions.  Arriving 
on  the  coast  of  New  York,  he  sent  one  Emmet  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  who  inveigled  him  into  a  negociation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  apprehended.  Then  his  lordship 
sent  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
desiring  that  he  would  send  for  the  prisoners  to  England, 
as  there  was  no  law  in  that  colony  for  punishing  piracy 
with  death,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  favoured  that 
practice.  The  admiralty,  by  order  of  the  lords-justices, 
despatched  the  shin  Rochester  to  bring  home  the  prisoners 
and  their  effects ;  out,  after  having  been  tossed  for  some 
time  with  tempestuous  weather,  this  vessel  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Plymouth  in  a  shattered  condition.  This  inci- 
dent furnished  the  malcontents  with  a  colour  to  paint  the 
rninistry  as  the  autliors  and  abettors  of  a  piratical  expedi- 
tion, which  thev  wanted  to  screen  from  tlie  cognizance  of 
the  public.  The  old  East  India  company  had  com- 
plained to  the  regency  of  the  capture  made  by"  Kidd  in  the 
East  Indies,  ap|prehending,  as  the  vessel  belonged  to  the 
Moors,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Mogul.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  this  subject  being 
brought  abrnplly  into  the  House  of  Commons,  a  motion 
■was  made.  That  the  letters  patent  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Bellamont  and  others,  of  pirates'  goods,  were  dishonour- 
able to  the  king,  against  the  laws  of  nations,  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  land,  invasive  of  propertv,  and 
destructive  of  trade  and  commerce.  A  warm  debate  en- 
sued, in  the  course  of  which,  some  members  declaimed 
with  great  bitterness  against  the  chancellor  and  the  Duke 
of  Slirewshury,  as  (lartners  in  a  piratical  scheme ;  but 
these  imputations  were  refuted,  and  the  motion  was  re- 
jected by  a  great  majority.  Not  but  thev  might  have 
justly  stigmatized  the  expedition  as  a  little  mean  adven- 
ture, in  winch  those  noblemen  had  embarked  with  a  view 
to  their  own  private  advantage. 

§  XXIV^  SVhile  this  aftiir  was  in  agitation  Smong  the 
Commons,  the  attention  of  the  upper  House  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  This  prelate  was  supposed  to  have  paid  a  valu- 
able consideration  for  his  bishopric  :  and,  after  his  eleva- 
tion, had  sold  the  preferments  in  his  gift,  with  a  view  of 
being  reimbursed.  He  was  accused  of  simony  ;  and,  after 
a  solemn  hearing  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
six  suffragans,  convicted  and  deprived.  Then  he  pleaded 
his  privilege :  so  that  the  affair  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  refused  to  own  him  as  a  peer  after 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  bishop.  Thus  disappointed,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  court  of  delegates,  by  whom  the  arch- 
bishop's sentence  was  confirmed.  The  next  effort  that  the 
Commons  made,  with  a  view  of  mortifying  King  William, 
was  to  raise  a  clamour  against  Dr.  Burnet,  Bishop  of 
Sarum.  He  was  re;  resented  in  the  House  as  a  very  unfit 
preceptor  for  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester,  both  as  a  Scottish 
man,  and  author  of  that  pastoral  hotter  which  had  been 
burned  by  order  of  the  parliament,  for  asserting  that  Wil- 
liam had  a  right  to  the  crown  from  conquest.     A  motion 


was  made  for  addressing  his  majesty  that  this  prelate 
might  be  dismissed  from  his  emplovment,  but  rejected  by 
a  great  majority.  Burnet  had  acted  with  uncominon  inte- 
grity in  accepting  the  trust.  He  had  declined  the  office 
which  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  accept.  He  had 
offered  to  resign  his  bishopric,  thinking  the  employment 
of  a  tutor  would  interfere  with  the  duty  of  a  pastor.  He 
insisted  upon  the  duke's  residence  all  the  summer  at 
Windsor,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Sarum ;  and  added 
to  his  private  charities  the  whole  income  of  his  new  office. 

§  X\V.  The  circumstance  on  which  the  anti-courtiers 
built  their  chief  hope  of  distressing  or  disgracing  the 
government,  was  the  inquirv  into  the  Irish  forfeitures 
which  the  king  had  distributed  among  his  own  dependants. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  parliament  to  examine 
these  particulars,  were  Annesley,  Trenchard,  Hamilton, 
Langford,  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  Sir  Francis  Brewster, 
and  Sir  Richard  Leving.  The  first  four  were  actuated  by 
all  the  virulence  of  faction  :  the  other  three  were  secretly 
guided  by  ministerial  influence.  They  began  their  inquiry 
m  Ireland,  and  jiroceeded  with  such  severity  as  seemed  to 
flow  rather  from  resentment  to  the  court,  than  from  a  love 
of  justice  and  abhorrence  of  corruption.  They  in  particu- 
lar scrutinized  the  grant  of  an  estate  which  the  king  had 
made  to  Mrs.  Villiers,  now  Countess  of  Orkney,  so  as  to 
expose  his  majesty's  partiality  for  that  favourite,  and  sub- 
ject him  to  an  additional  load  of  popular  odium.  In  the 
course  of  their  examination,  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  Leving, 
and  Brewster,  opposed  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  in 
divers  articles  of  the  report,  which  they  refused  to  sign, 
and  sent  over  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ex- 
plaining their  reasons  for  dissenting  from  their  colleagues. 
Hy  this  time,  however,  they  were  considered  as  hirelings 
of  the  court,  and  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  representa- 
tions. The  others  delivered  their  report,  declaring  that  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money  might  be  raised  from  the  sale 
of  the  confiscated  estates;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for 
applying  them  to  the  use  of  the  public.  A  motion  being 
made  to  reserve  a  third  part  for  the  king's  disposal,  it  was 
overruled  :  then  the  Commons  passed  an  extraordinary 
vote,  importing,  that  they  would  not  receive  any  petition 
from  any  person  whatsoever  concerning  the  grants  ;  and 
that  they  would  consider  the  great  services  performed  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  forfeiteti 
estates.  They  resolved,  That  the  four  commissioners  who 
had  signed  tlie  report  had  acquitted  themselves  with  un- 
derstanding, courage,  and  integrity  ;  and.  That  Sir  Richard 
Leving,  as  author  of  groundless  and  scandalous  aspersions 
cast  upon  bis  four  colleagues,  should  be  committed 
prisoner  to  tlie  Tower.  They  afterwards  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  presented  to  the  king  in 
form  of  an  address  :  Tliat  the  procuring  and  passing  those 
grants  had  occasioned  great  debts  upon  the  nation,  and 
heavy  t.ixes  upon  the  people,  and  highly  reflected  upon 
the  king's  honour;  and.  That  the  officers  and  instruments 
concerned  in  the  same  had  highly  failed  in  the  performance 
of  their  trust  and  duty.  The  king  answered.  That  he  was 
not  only  led  by  inclination,  but  thought  himself  obliged 
in  justice  to  reward  those  who  had  served  well  in  the  re- 
duction of  Ireland,  out  of  the  estates  forfeited  to  him  by 
the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom.  He  observed,  that  as  the 
long  war  had  left  the  nation  much  in  debt,  their  taking  just 
and  effectual  ways  for  lessening  diat  debt,  and  supporting 
public  credit,  was  what,  in  his  opinion,  would  best  contri- 
bute to  the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
This  answer  kindled  a  flame  of  indignation  in  the  House. 
They  forthwith  resolved.  That  the  adviser  of  it  had  used 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  create  a  misunderstanding  and 
jealousy  between  the  king  and  his  people. 

§  XXVI.  They  prepared,  finished,  and  passed  a  bill  of 
resumption.  They  oraered  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers, together  with  the  king's  promise  and  speeches,  and 
the  former  resolutions  of  the  House  touching  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Ireland,  to  be  printed  and  published  for  their 
justification  ;  and  they  resolved,  that  the  procuring  or 
passing  exorbitant  grants  by  any  member,  now  of  the 
privy-council,  or  by  any  other  that  had  been  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, in  this  or  any  former  reign,  to  his  use  or  benefit, 
was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  That  justice  might 
be  done  to  purchasers  and  creditors  in  the  act  of  resump- 
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tion,  thirteen  trustees  were  authorized  and  empowered  to 
hear  and  delermine  all  claims  relating  to  those  estates ;  to 
sell  them  to  the  best  purchasers  ;  and  the  money  arisins; 
from  the  sale  was  apnropriated  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
army.  It  passed  under  the  title  of  a  bill  for  grantin;  an 
aid  "to  his  miijesty,  by  tlie  sale  of  forfeited  and  other 
estates  and  interests  in' Ireland  ;  and  tliat  it  miylit  under- 
go no  alteration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  money  bill  for  the  service  of  the  year.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  it  produced  warm  debates  :  and  some 
alterations  were  made,  which  the  Commons  unanimously 
rejected.  They  seemed  to  be  now  more  than  ever  exas- 
perated against  the  ministry,  and  ordered  a  list  of  the 
privy  council  to  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  Lords 
demanded  conferences,  which  served  only  to  exasperate  the 
two  Houses  against  each  other ;  for  the  Peers  msisted 
upon  their  amendments,  and  the  Common^  were  so  pro- 
voked at  their  interfering  in  a  money  bill,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  K'^e  a  loose  to  their  resentment.  They  ordered 
all  the  doors  of  their  House  to  be  shut,  that  no  member 
should  go  forth.  Then  they  took  into  consideration  the  re- 
port of  the  Irish  forfeitures,  with  the  list  of  the  privy  coun- 
sellors ;  and  a  question  was  moved.  That  an  address  should 
be  made  to  his  majesty,  to  remove  John  Lord  Somers, 
Chancellor  of  England,  from  his  presence  and  councils  for 
ever.  This,  however,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  large 
majority.  The  king  was  extremely  chagrined  at  the  bill, 
which  he  considered  as  an  invasion  of  his 
mivon.  Cole's  prerogative,  an  insult  on  his  person,  and  an 
*'""is  '"lam  "'jf'.v  '0  J"^  friends  and  servants  :  and  he 
berty.'Tindal.  at  first  resolved  to  hazard  all  the  conse- 
**'*'P''-  quences  of  refusing  to  pass  it  into  a  law  :  but 

he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  remonstrances  of 
those  in  whom  he  chiefly  tionfided.  He  could  not,  however, 
dissemble  his  resentment.  He  became  sullen,  peevish,  and 
morose,  and  his  enemies  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this 
additional  ill  humour,  as  a  proof  of  his  aversion  to  the 
English  people.  Though  the  motion  against  the  chan- 
cellor haa  miscarried,  the  Commons  resolved  to  address 
his  majesty,  that  no  person  who  was  not  a  native  of  his 
dominions,  except  his  royal  highness  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  should  be  admitted  into  his  majesty's  councils 
in  England  or  Ireland.  This  resolution  was  levelled  against 
the  K.arls  of  Portland,  Albemarle,  and  Galway  ;  but  be- 
fore the  address  could  be  presented,  the  king  went  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill  which  had  pro- 
duced such  a  ferment,  with  some  others,  commanded  the 
Earl  of  bridgewater,  speaker  of  the  House,  in  the  absence 
of  the  chancellor,  who  was  indisposed,  to  prorogue  the 
parliament  to  the  twenty-third  day  of  May. 
A  D  1700  ^  XXVII.  In  the  course  of  this  session, 
■  '  the  Commons  having  prosecuted  their  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  Kidd,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
more  effectual  suppressing  of  piracy,  which  passed  into  a 
law :  understanding  afterwards,  that  Kidd  was  brought 
over  to  England,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
siring that  he  might  not  be  tried,  discharged,  or  pardoned, 
till  the  next  session  of  parliament :  and  his  majesty  com- 
plied with  their  request.  Boiling  still  with  indignation 
against  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  turned  many  dis- 
affected persons  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace,  the 
House  ordered  a  bill  to  be  prepared  for  qualifying  justices 
of  the  peace;  and  appointed  a  committee  tn  inspect  the 
commissions.  This,  reporting  that  many  dissenters,  and 
men  of  small  fortunes,  depending  on  the  court,  were  put 
into  those  places,  the  Commons  declared  in  an  address, 
That  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  service  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  good  of  this  kingdom,  that  gentlemen  of  quality 
and  good  estates  should  "be  restored,  and  put  into  the  com- 
missions of  the  peace  and  lieutenancy  :  and  that  men  of 
small  estates  be  neither  continued,  nor  put  into  the  said 
commissions.  The  king  assured  them  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  that  he  would  give  directions  accordingly. 
Tiiey  were  so  mollified  by  this  instance  of  his  condescen- 
sion, that  they  thanked  him  in  a  body  for  his  gracious 
answer.  They  passed  a  bill  to  exculpate  such  as  had  neg- 
lected to  sign  the  association,  either  through  mistake,  or 
want  of  opportunity.  Having  received  a  petiiion  from  the 
I^ncashire  clergy,  complaining  of  the  insolence  and  at- 
tempts of  popish  priests,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
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quire  how  far  the  laws  against  popish  refugees  liad  been 
put  in  execution  ;  and  upon  the  renort,  a  bill  was  brought 
111,  complying  with  the  prayer  of  tlie  (letition.  It  decreed 
a  further  reward  to  such  persons  as  should  discover  and 
convict  popish  priests  and  Jesuits;  and  perpetual  iin|'rison- 
meiit  for  those  convicted  on  tlie  oath  of  one  or  more  wit- 
nesses. It  enacted,  That  no  person  born  after  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  being  a  papist,  should  be 
capable  of  inheriting  any  title  of  honour  or  estate  within 
the  kingdom  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of 
Uerwiek-upon-Tweed  ;  and,  That  no  papist  should  be  ca- 
pable of  purchasing  any  lands,  tenements, or  hereditaments, 
either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  any  other  person 
in  trust  for  him.  Several  alterations  were  made  in  this 
first  draft,  before  it  was  finished  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords, 
some  of  whom  proposed  amendments :  these,  however, 
were  not  adopted ;  and  the  bill  obtained  the  royal  assent, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  those  who  prosecuted  the 
measure,  on  the  supposition  that  the  king  was  a  favourer 
of  the  papists.  After  all,  the  bill  was  deficient  in  neces- 
sary clauses  to  enforce  execution ;  so  that  the  law  was 
very  litUe  regarded  in  the  sequel. 

§  XXVIII.  The  court  sustained  another  insult  from  the 
old  East  India  company,  who  petitioned  the  House  that 
they  might  be  continued  by  parliamentary  authority  during 
ttie  remaining  part  of  the  time  prescribed  in  their  charter. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  published  a  state  of  their  case,  in 
which  they  expatiated  upon  the  equity  of  their  claims,  and 
magnified  the  injuries  t!.ey  had  undergone.  The  new  com- 
pany drew  up  an  answer  to  this  remonstrance,  exposing 
the  corrupt  practices  of  their  adversaries.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  their  great  patron,  Mr.  Montague,  was  now  van- 
ished; the  supply  was  not  yet  discussed,  and  the  ministry 
would  not  venture  to  provoke  the  Commons,  who  seemed 
propitious  to  the  old  company,  and  actually  passed  a  bill 
m  tlieir  favour.  This,  meeting  with  no  opposition  in  the 
upper  House,  was  enacted  into  a  law,  renewing  their  esta- 
blishment :  so  that  now  there  were  two  rival  companies  of 
merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  The  Commons,  not 
yet  satisfied  with  the  vexations  to  which  they  had  exposed 
their  sovereign,  passed  a  hill  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
taking  and  examining  the  public  accounts.  Another  law 
was  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  India  silks  and  stuffs  which 
interfered  with  the  English  manufactures;  a  third, to  take 
off  the  duties  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures, 
corn,  grain,  meal,  bread,  and  biscuit ;  and  a  fourth,  in 
which  provision  was  made  for  punishing  governors  or  com- 
manders in  chief  of  plantations  and  colonies,  in  case  they 
should  commit  any  crimes  or  acts  of  iryustice  and  oppres- 
siou  in  the  exercise  of  their  administration. 

§  XXIX.  The  people  of  Scotland  still  continued  in 
violent  agitation.  They  published  a  pamphlet,  containing 
a  detail  of  their  grievances,  which  they  in  a  great  measure 
ascribed  to  his  majesty.  A  complaint  being  preferred  to 
the  House  of  Commons  against  this  performance,  it  was 
voted  a  false,  scandalous,  and  traitorous  libel,  and  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The 
Commons  addressed  his  majesty,  lo  issue  his  royal  pro- 
clamation for  apprehending  the  author,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  said  libel:  and  he  complied  widilheir  request. 
The  Scottish  company  had  sent  up  an  address  to  the  king, 
in  behalf  of  some  adventurers  who  were  wrongfully  de- 
tained prisoners  in  Carthagena :  but  Lord  Basil  Hamilton, 
who  undertook  the  charge  of  this  petition,  was  refused  ad- 
mittance to  his  majesty,  on  pretence  of  his  being  suspected 
of  disaffection  to  the'  government.  The  king,  however, 
wrote  to  his  council  for  Scotland,  that  he  would  demand 
the  enlargement  of  the  prisoners,  and  countenance  any 
laudable  measure  that  could  advance  the  trade  of  that 
kingdom.  The  directors  of  the  company,  not  content  with 
this  declaration,  importuned  their  lord  chancellor,  who 
was  in  London,  to  procure  access  for  Lord  Basil  Hamil- 
ton :  and  the  ministry  took  shelter  from  their  solicitations 
behind  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  Scot- 
tish colony  being  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lord.s, 
where  the  ministerial  influence  preponderated,  a  vehement 
debate  arose,  not  from  any  regard  to  the  interest  of  Scot- 
land, but  from  mere  opposition  to  the  court,  which,  how- 
ever, triumphed  in  the  issue.  A  motion  was  made,  that 
the  settlement  of  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien  was  incon- 
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sistent  witli  the  good  of  the  phintation  trade  of  England  ; 
and  passed  in  tiie  affirmative  by  a  small  majority.  Then 
they  presented  an  address,  declaring  their  sympathy  with 
the  losses  of  their  fellow-suhjects,  and  their  opinion  that  a 
prosecution  of  the  di'sisrn  must  end,  not  only  m  far  greater 
disappointments  to  themselves,  but  also  prove  verv  nicon- 
venient  to  the  trade  and  (luicl  of  the  kingdom.  They  re- 
minded him  of  the  address  of  lioth  Houses,  touching  that 
settlement ;  and  they  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
orders  he  had  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  plantations  on 
this  subject.  The  king,  in  his  answer  to  the  address,  in  which 
t|ie  Commons  refused  to  concur,  took  the  opportunity  of 
exhorting  them  to  consider  of  a  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms  as  a  measure,  than  which  nothing  could  more 
contribute  to  their  mutual  security  and  advantage.  The 
Lords,  in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  prepared  a  bill,  appoint- 
ing certain  commissioners  of  the  realm  of  England  to  treat 
with  commissioners  of  Scotland  for  the  weal  of  both  king- 
doms; but  It  was  obstructed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  determined  to  thwart  every  step  that  might  tend 
to  lessen  the  disgust  or  appease  the  animosity  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation.  The  malcontents  insinuated,  that  the  king's 
opposition  to  the  Scottish  company  flowed  neither  from 
his  regard  to  the  interest  of  England,  nor  from  his  punc- 
tual observance  of  treaties  with  Spain  ;  but  solely  from  his 
attachment  to  the  Dutch,  who  maintained  an  advantageous 
trade  from  the  island  of  Curacoa  to  the  Spanish  plantations 
in  America,  and  were  apprehensive  that  the  Scottish  com- 
pany would  deprive  them  of  this  commerce.  This  inter- 
pretation served  as  fuel  to  the  flame  already  kindled  in 
Scotland,  and  industriously  blown  up  by  the  calumnies  of 
the  Jacobites.  Tlieir  parliament  adopted  the  company  as 
a  national  concern,  by  votinir.  That  the  colony  of  Caledo- 
nia in  Darien  was  a  legal  and  rightful  settlement,  which 
the  parliament  would  maintain  and  support.  On  account 
of  this  resolution  the  session  was  for  some  time  discon- 
tinued :  but  when  the  Scots  understood  their  new  settle- 
ment was  totally  abandoned,  their  capital  lost,  and  all  their 
hope  entirely  vanished,  the  whole  nation  was  seized  with 
a  transport  of  fury.  Thev  loudly  exclaimed,  that  they  had 
been  sacrificed  and  basely  betrayed  in  that  quarter  where 
they  were  entitled  to  protection.  They  concerted  an  ad- 
dress to, the  king,  couched  in  a  very  high  strain,  represent- 
ing the  necessity  of  an  immediate  parliament.  It  was  cir- 
culated about  the  kingdom  for  subscriptions,  siirned  by  a 
great  number  of  those  who  sat  in  parliament,  and  presented 
to  the  king  by  Lord  Ross,  who  with  some  others  was  de- 
puted for  that  purpose.  The  king  told  them,  they  should 
know  his  intention  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
adjourned  their  parliament  by  proclamation.  The  people 
exasperated  at  this  new  provocation,  began  to  form  the 
draft  of  a  second  national  address,  to  be  signed  by  the 
shires  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  before  this 
could  be  finished,  the  kina;  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
QueensbeiTV,  and  the  privy  council  of  that  nation,  which 
was  published  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  grieved  at  the  nation's  loss,  and  willing  to 
grant  what  might  be  needful  for  the  relief  and  ease  of  the 
kingdom.  He  assured  them,  he  had  their  interest  at  heart ; 
and  that  his  good  subjects  should  have  convincing  proofs 
of  his  sincere  inclination  to  advance  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  that  his  ancient  kingJom.  He  said  he  hoped  this 
ileclaiation  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  good  men ;  that 
they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled ;  nor  give 
advantage  to  enemies,  and  ill-designing  persons,  ready  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  embroiling  the  government.  He 
gave  them  to  understand  that  his  necessary  absence  had 
occasioned  the  late  adjournment ;  but  as  soon  as  God 
should  bring  him  back,  their  parliament  should  be  as- 
sembled. Even  this  explanation,  seconded  by  all  the 
credit  and  address  of  his  ministers,  failed  in  allaying 
the  national  ferment,  which  rose  to  the  very  verge  of 
rebellion. 

§  XXX.  Tlie  king,  who,  from  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  veered  occasionally  from  one  party  to  an- 
other, according  to  the  circumstances  of  his  affiiirs,  and  the 
opposition  he  encountered,  was  at  this  period  so  incensed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  caprice  and  insolence  of  the  Com- 
mons, that  he  willingly  lent  an  ear  to  the  leaders  of  the 
tories,  who  undartook  to  manage  the  parliament  according 


to  his  pleasures,  provided  he  would  part  with  some  of  hia 
ministers,  who  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  Commons. 
The  person  against  whom  their  anger  was  chiefly  directed, 
was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Somers,  the  most  active  leader  of 
the  whig  party.  They  demanded  his  dismission,  and  the 
king  exhorted  him  to  resign  his  ofiice;  but  he  refusing  to 
take  any  step  that  might  indicate  a  fear  of  his  enemies,  or 
a  consciousness  of  sruilt,  the  king  sent  a  peremptory  order 
for  the  seals  by  the  Lord  Jersey,  to  whom  Somers  delivered 
them  without  hesitation.  They  were  successively  oflfered 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  Trevor,  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  declined  accepting  such  a  precarious  office. 
Meanwhile,  the  king  granted  a  temporary  commission  to 
three  judges  to  sit  in  the  court  of  chancery  ;  and  at  length 
bestowed  the  seals,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper, on  Nathan 
Wright,  one  of  the  Serjeants  at  law, a  man  but  indifferently 
qualified  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  now  preferred. 
Thoui;h  William  seemed  altogether  attached  to  the  tones, 
and  inclined  to  a  new  parliament,  no  person  appeared  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  and,  indeed,  for 
some  time  the  administration  seemed  to  be  under  no  par- 
ticular direction. 

§  XXXI.  During  the  transactions  of  the  last  session, 
the  negociation  for  a  second  partition  treaty  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  London  by  the  French  minister,  Tallard,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey,  and 
was  soon  brought  to  jierfection.  On  the  twenly-first  day 
of  February  the  treaty  was  signed  in  London ;  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  next  month  it  was  subscribed  at  the 
Hague  by  Briord,  the  French  envoy,  and  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  States-seneral.  By  this  convention  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick  was  confirmed.  The  contracting  parties  agreed, 
that,  in  case  of  his  catholic  majesty's  dying  without  issue, 
the  dauphin  should  ]iossess,  for  himself  ami  his  heirs,  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  islands  of  St.  Stephano, 
Porto  Ilercole,  Orhitello,  Telamone,  Porto  Longone,  Pi- 
ombino,  the  city  and  marquisate  of  Final,  the  province  of 
Guipuscoa,  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  in  exchange 
for  which  last  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  should  enjoy  the  duchy 
of  Milan  ;  but  that  the  county  of  Biche  should  remain  in 
soverei^ntv  to  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont:  that  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  should  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  all 
its  dependences  in  and  out  of  Europe;  but  in  case  of  his 
dying  without  issue,  it  should  devolve  to  some  other  child 
of  the  emperor,  excepting  him  who  might  succeed  as  em- 
peror or  King  of  the  Romans  :  that  this  monarchy  should 
never  descend  to  a  king  of  France  or  dauphin  ;  and  that 
three  months  should  be  allowed  to  the  emperor,  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  would  accede  to  this  treaty.  Whether 
the  French  king  was  really  sincere  in  his  professions  at 
this  juncture,  or  proposed  this  treaty  with  a  view  to  make 
a  clandestine  use  of  it  at  the  court  of  Spain  for  more  inte- 
rested purposes,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  at  first,  how- 
ever, it  was  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  public,  as  if 
the  parties  had  resolved  to  take  no  step  in  consequence  of 
it,  during  the  life  of  his  catholic  majesty. 

§  XXaII.  In  the  beginning  of  July  the  king  embarked 
for  Holland,  after  having  appointed  a  regency  to  govern 
the  kingdom  in  his  absence.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
the  same  month,  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only 
remaining  child  of  seventeen  which  the  Princess  Anne  had 
borne,  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  death  was  much  lamented  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  nation,  not  only  on  account  of  his  promising 
talents  and  gentle  behaviour,  but  also,  as  it  left  the  succes- 
sion undetermined,  and  might  create  disputes  of  fatal  con- 
sequence to  the  nation.  The  Jacobites  openly  exulted  in 
an  event  which  they  imagined  would  remove  the  chief  bar 
to  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  W'ales  ;  but  the  protestants 
generally  turned  their  eves  upon  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  grand-daughter  of 
James  I.  It  was  with  a  view  to  concert  the  establishment 
of  her  succession,  that  the  court  of  Brunswick  now  re- 
turned the  visit  of  Ring  William.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  in  England,  however,  afforded  a  very  uncomfortable 
prospect.  The  people  were  generally  alienated  from  the 
person  and  government  of  the  reigning  king,  upon  whom 
they  seem  to  have  surfeited.  Tlie  vigour  of  their  minds 
was  destroyed  by  luxurv  and  sloth ;  the  severity  of  their 
morals  was  relaxed  by  a  long  habit  of  venality  and  corrup- 
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lion.  The  king's  liealth  began  to  decline,  and  even  his 
faculties  Hecayed  apace.  No  persoti  was  appointed  to 
ascend  the  throne  when  it  should  become  vacant.  The 
Jacobite  faction  alone  was  eager,  vigilant,  enterprisins,  and 
elate.  They  despatched  Mr.  Graham,  brother  of  Lord 
Preston,  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's  immediately  after 
the  deaih  of  tlie  Duke  of  Gloucester :  they  began  to  bestir 
themselves  all  over  the  kingdom.  A  report  was  spread 
that  tie  Princess  Anne  had  privately  sent  a  message  to  her 
father ;  and  Britain  was  once  more  threatened  with  civil 
war,  confusion,  anarchy,  and  ruin. 

§  XXXIII.  In  the  mean  time.  King  William  was  not 
inactive.  The  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  with  the 
Klector  of  Brandenburgli,  had  formed  a  league  to  crush  the 
younir  King  of  Sweden,  by  invading  his  dominions  on 
different  sides.  The  Poles  actually  entered  Livonia,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  Riga;  ttie  King  of  Denmark, 
having  demolished  some  forts  in  Holstein,  the  duke  of 
which  was  connected  with  Sweden,  invested  Tonningen. 
The  Swedish  minister  in  England  demanded  that  assist- 
ance of  William  which  had  bren  stipulated  in  a  late 
renewal  of  the  ancient  treaty  between  Ens;land  and  Sweden. 
Tlie  States  of  Holland  were  solicited  to  the  same  purpose. 
Accordingly,  a  fleet  of  thirtjr  sail,  English  and  Dutch, 
was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  under  t'le  command  of  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  joined  the  Swedish  squadron,  and  bombarded 
Copenhagen,  to  which  the  Danish  fleet  had  retired.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  LunenliourL',  with  the  Swedish 
forces,  which  happened  to  be  at  Bremen,  passed  the  Elbe, 
and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  Duke  of  Holslein. 
The  Danes  immediately  abando'ied  the  siege  of  Tonnin- 
gen ;  and  a  body  of  Saxons,  who  had  made  an  irruption 
mto  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  in  disorder.  By  the  mediation  of  Wil- 
liam, a  negociation  was  begun  for  a  treaty  between  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  which,  in  order  to  quicker,  Charles  the 
voung  King  of  Sweden  made  a  descent  upon  the  isle  of 
Zealand.  This  was  executed  witli  great  success.  Charles 
was  the  first  man  who  landed  :  and  here  he  exhibited 
such  marks  of  courage  and  conduct,  far  above  his  years, 
as  equally  astonished  and  intimidated  his  adversaries. 
Then  he  determined  to  besicje  Copenhagen ;  a  resolution 
that  struck  such  terror  into  the  Danes,  that  they  proceeded 
with  redoubled  diligence  in  the  treaty,  which  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Hol>tein, 
about  the  middle  of  August.  Then  the  Swedes  retired  to 
Schonm,  and  the  squadrons  of  the  maritime  powers  re- 
tun  ed  from  the  Baltic. 

§  XXXIV.  \\  hen  the  new  partition  treaty  was  commu- 
nicated by  the  ministers  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  it  generally  met  with  a  very  un- 
favourable construction.  Saxony  and  the  northern  crowns 
were  still  embroiled  with  their  own  quarrels,  consequently 
could  not  give  much  attention  to  such  a  remote  transaction. 
The  Princes  of  Germany  appeared  cautious  and  dilatory 
in  their  answers,  unwilling  to  be  concerned  in  any  plan 
that  might  excite  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
Tlie  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  in  particular,  had  set  his 
heart  upon  the  real  dignity,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  from 
the  favour  and  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  Italian 
slates  were  averse  to  the  partition  treaty,  from  their  appre- 
hension of  seeing  France  in  possession  of  Naples,  and 
other  districts  of  their  country.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
affected  a  mysterious  neutralitv,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
barter  his  consent  for  some  considerable  advantage.  The 
Swiss  cantons  declined  acceding  as  guarantees.  The 
emperor  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any  disposition 
should  be  made  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  without  tlie 
consent  of  the  present  possessor,  and  tlie  states  of  the 
kingdom.  He  obsened,  that  neither  justice  nor  decorum 
could  '.varrant  the  contracting  powers  to  compel  him,  who 
was  the  rightful  heir,  to  accept  a  part  of  his  inheritance 
within  three  months,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  even  that 
share  to  a  tliird  person  not  yet  named  ;  and  he  declared, 
that  he  could  take  no  final  resolution,  until  he  should 
know  the  sentiments  of  his  catholic  majesty,  on  an  affair 
in  which  their  mutual  interest  was  so  nearly  concerned. 
Leopold  was  actually  engaged  in  a  negociation  with  the 
King  of  Spain,  who  signed  a  will  in  favour  of  his  second 
son  Charles ;  yet  he  took  no  measures  to  support  the  dis- 
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position,  either  by  sending  the  archduke  with  a  sufficient 
force  lo  Spain,  or  by  detaching  troops  into  Italy. 

5  -XXXV.  The  people  of  Spain  were  exasperated  at  the 
insolence  of  the  three  foreign  powers  who  pretended  to 
parrel  out  their  dominions.  Tlieir  pride  took  the  alarm, 
at  the  prospect  of  their  monarchy  being  dismemliered  : 
and  their  grandees  repined  at  the  thoughts  of  losing  so 
many  luirative  governments  which  they  now  enjoyed. 
The  king's  life  became  every  day  more  and  more  precari- 
ous, from  frequent  returns  of  his  disorder.  The  ministry 
was  weak  and  divided,  the  nobility  factious,  and  the  people 
discontented.  The  hearts  of  the  nation  had  been  alienated 
from  the  House  of  Austria,  by  the  insolent  carriage  and 
rapacious  disposition  of  the  Queen  Mariana.  The  French 
had  gained  over  to  their  interests  the  Cardinal  Porto- 
carrero,  the  Marquis  de  Monterey,  with  many  other  noble- 
men and  persons  of  distinction.  These,  perceiving  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  employed  their  emissaries  to 
raise  a  general  cry  that  France  alone  could  maintain  the 
succession  entire :  that  the  House  of  Austria  was  feeble 
and  exhausted,  and  any  prince  of  that  line  must  owe  his 
chief  support  to  detestable  heretics.  Portocarrero  tampered 
with  the  weakness  of  his  sovereign.  He  repeated  and 
exaggerated  all  the  suggestions  :  he  advised  him  to  consult 
Pope  Innocent  XII.  on  this  momentous  point  of  regulat- 
ing the  succession.  That  pontiff,  who  was  a  creature  of 
France,  having  taken  the  advice  of  a  college  of  cardinals, 
determined  that  the  renunciation  of  Maria  Theresa  was 
invalid  and  null,  as  being  founded  upon  compulsion,  and 
coiurarv  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
He,  therefore,  exhorted  King  Charles  to  contribute  to  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  and  the  repose  of  Christendom, 
by  making  a  new  will  in  favourof  a  grandson  of  the  French 
monarch.  This  admonition  was  seconded  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Portocarrero;  and  the  weak  prince  complied 
with  the  proposal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  France 
seemed  to  act  heartily,  as  a  principal  in  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition. His  ministers  at  foreign  courts  co-operated  with 
those  of  the  maritime  powers,  in  soliciting  the  accession  of 
the  different  potentates  in  Europe.  When  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Paris,  presented  a  memo- 
rial desiring  to  know  what  part  France  would  act,  should 
the  King  of  Spain  voluntarily  place  a  grandson  of  Louis 
upon  the  throne,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  answered  in  writ- 
ing, that  his  most  christian  majesty  would  by  no  means 
lisien  to  such  a  proposal:  nay,  when  the  emperor's  minister 
gave  them  to  understand  that  his  master  was  ready  to  beein 
a  separate  negociation  with  the  Court  of  \'ersailles,  touch- 
ing the  Spanish  succession,  Louis  declared  he  could  not 
treat  on  that  subject  without  the  concurrence  of  his  allies. 

§  XXXVI.  The  nature  of  the  partition  treaty  was  no 
sooner  known  in  England,  than  condemned  by  the  most 
intelligent  part  of  the  nation.  They  first  of  all  complain- 
ed, that  such  an  important  affair  should  be  concluded 
without  the  advice  of  parliament.  They  observed,  that  the 
scheme  was  unjust,  and  the  execution  of  it  hazardous : 
that,  in  concerting  the  terms,  the  maritime  powers  seemed 
to  have  acted  as  partisans  of  France ;  for  the  possession 
of  Naples  and  the  Tuscan  ports  would  subject  Italy  to  her 
dominion,  and  interfere  with  the  English  trade  to  the 
Levant  and  Mediterranean ;  while  Guipuscoa,  on  any 
future  rupture,  would  afford  another  inlet  into  the  heart 
of  the  Spanish  dominions;  they,  for  these  reasons,  pro- 
nounced the  treaty  destructive  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  England.  All  tliese 
arguments  were  trumpeted  by  the  malcontents,  so  that  the 
whole  kingdom  echoed  with  the  clamour  of  disaffection. 
Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  and  others  of  the  toiy  faction, 
began  to  think  in  earliest  of  establishing  the  succession  of 
ihe  English  crown  upon  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Thev  are  said  to  have  sent  over  Mr.  Graham  to  St.  Ger- 
main's with  overtures  to  this  purpose,  and  an  assurance 
that  a  motion  would  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  pass  a  vote  that  the  crown  should  not  be  supported  iu 
the  execution  of  the  partition  treaty.  King  William  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  censure  he  had  undergone,  and  not  a 
liitle  alarmed  to  find  himself  so  unpopular  among  his  own 
subjects.  That  he  might  be  the  more  able  to  bestow  his 
attention  effectually  upon  the  affairs  of  England,  he  re- 
solved to  take  some  measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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Scottish  nation,  lie  permitted  tlie  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  to  meet  on  the  t\vemy-ei<;hth  day  of  Octo'>er, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  them  from  his  house  at  i.oo,  contJiii- 
ing  an  assurance  that  he  wonlil  concur  in  every  tinng  that 
could  be  reasonably  nroiiosid  for  maintaining  and  advanc- 
ing the  peace  and  welfare  of  their  kingdom.  He  promised 
to  give  liis  royal  assent  to  such  acts  as  tliey  should  frame 
for  the  better  establishment  of  the  piesbyterian  discipline  ; 
for  preventing  the  growth  of  popery,  suppressing  vice  and 
immorality,  encouraging  piety  and  virtue,  preserving  and 
securing  personal  liberty,  regulating  and  advancing  trade, 
retrieving  the  losses  and  promoting  the  interest  of  their 
African  and  Indian  companies.  He  expressed  his  concern 
fhat  he  could  not  assert  the  company's  right  of  establish- 
ing a  colony  at  Darien,  without  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Christendom,  and  entailing  a  ruinous  war  on  that  his  ancient 
kingdom.  He  recommended  unanimity  and  despatch  in 
raising  competent  taxes  for  their  own  defence ;  and  told 
them  he  had  thought  fit  to  continue  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  in  the  office  of  high-commissioner.  Not- 
withstanding this  soothing  address,  the  national  resent- 
ment continued  to  rage,  and  the  parliament  seemed  alto- 
getlier  intractable.  By  this  time  the  company  had  received 
certain  tidings  of  the  entire  surrender  of  their  settlement ; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  they  represented  to 
parliament,  that  for  want  of  due  protection  abroad,  some 

fiersons  had  been  encouraged  to  break  in  upon  their  privi- 
eges  even  at  home.  This  remonstrance  was  succeeded  by 
another  national  address  to  the  king,  who  told  them  he 
could  not  take  any  further  notice  of  that  aflair,  since  the 
parliament  was  now  assembled  ;  and  he  had  already  made 
a  declaration  with  which  he  hoped  all  his  faithful  subjects 
would  he  satisfied.  Nevertheless,  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  practise  other  expedients  for  allaying  the  fer- 
ment of  that  nation.  His  ministers  and  their  agents  be- 
stirred themselves  so  successfully,  that  the  heats  in  par- 
liament were  entirely  cooled,  and  the  outcry  of  the  people 
subsided  into  unavailing  murmurs.  The  parliament  re- 
solved, that  in  consideration  of  their  great  deliverance  by 
his  majesty,  and  as,  next  under  God,  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness wholly  depended  on  his  preservation  and  that  of 
his  government,  they  would  support  both  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  and  maintain  such  forces  as  should  be  requi- 
site for  those  ends.  They  passed  an  act  for  keeping  on 
foot  three  thousand  men  ifor  two  years,  to  be  maintained 
by  a  land-tax.  Then  the  commissioner  pr'duced  the 
king's  letter,  desiring  to  have  eleven  hundred  men  on  his 
own  account  to  the  first  day  of  June  following :  they 
forthwith  complied  with  his  request,  and  were  prorogued 
to  the  sixth  of  May.  The  supernumerary  troops  were  sent 
over  to  the  States-general ;  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  duke,  as  a  recompence  for  having 
concurred  with  the  commissioners  in  managing  the  session 
of  parliament. 

§  XXXVII.  King  William  had  returned  to  England 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  October,  not  a  little  chagrined  at 
the  perplexities  in  which  he  found  himself  involved  ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  he  received  advice 
that  the  King  of  Spain  was  actually  dead.  He  could  not 
be  surprised  at  this  event,  which  had  been  so  long  expect- 
ed ;  but  it  was  attended  with  a  circuiustance  which  he 
had  not  foreseen.  Charles,  by  his  last  will,  had  declared 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  the  sole 
heir  of  the  Spanish  nionarcliv.  In  case  this  prince  should 
die  without  issue,  or  inherit  the  crown  of  France,  he  willed 
that  Spain  should  devolve  to  the  Duke  of  Berry;  in  de- 
fault of  him,  and  children,  to  the  Archduke  Charles  and 
his  heirs ;  failing  of  whom,  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
his  posterity.  He  likewise  recommended  a  match  between 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  one  of  the  arcluluchesses.  When 
this  testament  was  first  notified  to  the  French  court,  Louis 
seemed  to  hesitate  between  his  inclination  and  engage- 
ments to  William  and  the  States-general.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  is  said  to  have  joined  her  influence  to  that  of  the 
dauphin,  in  persuading  the  king  to  accept  of  the  will ; 
and  Pontchartrain  was  engaged  to  support  the  same 
measure.  A  cabinet  council  was  called  in  her  apartment. 
The  rest  of  the  ministry  declared  for  the  treaty  of  parti- 
tion ;  the  king  affected  a  kind  of  neutrality.  The  dauphin 
spoke  for  his  son,  with  an  air  of  resolution  he  had  never 


assumed  before:  Pontchartrain  seconded  his  argument: 
M.idame  de  Maintenon  asked  what  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
hal  done  to  provoke  the  king,  that  he  should  be  barred  of 
Ills  riglit  to  that  succession?  Then  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers espoused  the  dauphin's  opinion  ;  and  the  king  owned 
himself  convinced  by  their  reasons.  In  all  probability,  the 
decision  of  this  council  was  previously  settled  in  private. 
After  the  will  was  accepted,  Louis  closetied  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  to  whom  he  said,  in  presence  of  the  jNIarquis  des 
Rois, "  Sir,  the  King  of  Spain  has  made  you  a  king.  The 
grandees  demand  you  :  the  people  wish  for  you,  and  I 
give  my  consent.  Remember  only  you  are  a  prince  of 
France.  I  recommend  to  yon  to  love  your  people,  to 
gain  their  affection  by  the  lenity  of  your  government,  and 
to  render  yourself  worthy  of  the  throne  you  are  going  to 
ascend."  The  new  monarch  was  congratulated  on  his 
elevation  by  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  nevertheless, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  son  protested  against  the 
will,  because  the  archduke  was  placed  next  in  succession 
to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  in  bar  of  their  right  as  descendants 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  whose  renunciation  could  be  of  no 
more  force  than  that  of  Maria-Tlieresa.  On  the  fourth 
day  of  December,  the  new  king~set  out  for  Spain,  to  the 
frontiers  of  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two  bro- 
thers. 

§  XXX\T1I.  When  the  will  was  accepted,  the  French 
minister,  de  Torcy,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  master's 
conduit  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  resided  at  Paris 
in  the  character  of  ambassador  from  the  court  of  London. 
He  observed.  That  the  treaty  of  partition  was  not  likely  to 
answer  the  end  for  which  it  had  been  concerted  :  That  the 
emperor  had  refused  to  accede  :  Tiiat  it  was  relished  by 
none  of  the  princes  to  whom  it  had  been  coniniunicated : 
That  the  people  of  England  and  Holland  bad  expressed 
their  discontent  at  the  prospect  of  France's  being  in  pos- 
session of  Naples  and  Sicily  :  That  if  Louis  had  rejected 
the  will,  the  archduke  would  have  had  a  double  title 
derived  from  the  former  will,  and  that  of  the  late  king : 
That  tlie  Spaniards  were  so  averse  to  the  division  of  their 
monarchy,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  conquering  the 
whole  kingdom  before  the  treaty  could  be  executed  : 
That  the  ships  to  be  furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  Hol- 
land would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
war ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  England  and  tl'e  States- 
general  would  engage  themselves  in  a  greater  expense. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  That  the  treaty  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  France  than  the  will,  which 
the  king  accepted  purely  from  a  desire  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe.  His  master  hoped,  therefore,  that  a 
good  understanding  would  subsist  between  liim  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  reasons  were  commu- 
nicated by  Briod,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
to  the  States-general.  Notwithstanding  tjiis  address,  they 
ordered  their  envoy  at  Paris  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  the 
French  king,  expressing  their  surprise  at  his  having  accept- 
ed the  will ;  and  their  hope,  that  as  the  time  specified  for 
the  emperor's  acceding  to  the  treaty  was  not  expired,  his 
most  christian  majesty  would  take  the  affair  again  into 
his  consideration,  and  adhere  to  his  engagements  in  every 
article.  Louis,  in  his  answer  to  this  memorial,  which  he 
despatched  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  declared.  That 
what  he  chiefly  considered,  was  the  principal  design  of 
the  contracting  parties,  namelv,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Europe:  and  that  true  to  his  principle,  be  only  depart- 
ed from  the  words,  that  he  might  the  better  adhere  to  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty. 

§  XXXIX.  With  this  answer  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
States,  giving  them  to  understand,  that  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope was  so  firmly  established  by  the  will  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  that  he  did  not  doubt 
their  approbation  of  his  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Tlie  States  observed.  That  they  could  not  declare  them- 
selves upon  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  without  consult* 
ing  their  respective  provinces.  Louis  admitted  the  excuse, 
and  assured  them  of  his  readiness  to  concur  with  what- 
ever they  should  desire  for  the  security  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague  pn^ 
sented  them  with  a  letter  from  his  new  master,  who  like- 
wise notified  his  accession  to  all  the  powers  of  Eurojiei 
except  the   King  of  England.    The  emperor  loudly  ex- 
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claimed  againsl  llie  will,  as  being  more  iniquitous  than 
the  treaty  of  (lartilion :  and  threatened  lo  do  himself  justice 
by  force  of  arms.  THe  Spaniards  apprehending  tliat  a 
league  would  be  formed  between  his  imperial  majesty  and 
the  maritime  powers,  for  setting  aside  the  succession  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  conscious  of  their  own  inability 
to  defend  their  dominions,  resigned  themselves  entirely  to 
the  protection  of  the  French  monarch.  The  towns  in  the 
Span:sh  Netherlands  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  admitted 
French  garrisons :  a  French  squadron  anchored  in  the  port 
of  Cadiz;  and  another  was  detached  to  the  Spanish  setth'- 
ments  ui  the  West  Indies.  Part  of  the  Duteji  army  that 
was  quartered  in  Luxembourg,  ISIons,  and  Namur,  were 
made  prisoners  of  war,  because  they  would  not  own  the 
Knig  of  Spain,  whom  their  masters  had  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged. The  States  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation 
by  this  event,  especially  when  they  considered  their  own 
naked  situation,  and  reflected  that  the  Spanish  garrisons 
might  fall  upon  them  before  they  could  assemble  a  body 
of  troops  for  iheir  defence.  The  danger  was  so  imminent, 
that  they  resolved  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain  with- 
out further  hesitation,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French 
king  for  that  purpose  :  this  was  no  sooner  received,  than 
orders  were  issued  for  sending  back  their  battalions. 

^  XI,.  How  warmly  soever  King  William  resented  the 
conduct  of  the  French  king,  in  accepting  the  will  so  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  his  engasiements,  he  disspmbled  his 
chagrin  ;'and  behaved  with  such  reserve  and  apparent  in- 
difference, that  some  people  naturally  believed  he  had 
l)eer  privy  to  the  transaction.  Others  imagined  that  he 
was  discouraged  from  engaging  in  a  new  war  by  his  bodily 
infirmities,  which  daily  increased,  as  well  as  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  parliament,  to  which  he  should  be  inevitably  ex- 
posed. But  his  rial  aim  was  to  conceal  his  sentiments, 
until  he  should  have  sounded  the  opinions  of  other  powers 
in  Europe,  and  seen  how  far  he  could  depend  upon  his 
new  ministry.  He  now  seemed  to  repose  his  chief  con- 
fidence in  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  who  had  undertaken  for 
the  tones,  and  was  declared  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Godolphin  was  appointed  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury, Lord  Tankerville  succeeded  Lord  Lon'^dale.  lately 
deceased,  as  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  Sir  Charles 
Hedges  was  declared  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of 
the  Earl  of  Jersey ;  but  the  management  of  the  Commons 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Robert  Harley,  who  had  hitherto 
opposed  the  meas'ires  of  the  court  with  equal  virulence 
and  ability.  These  new  undertakers,  well  knowing  they 
should  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  a 
majority  in  the  iiresent  parliament,  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  dissolve  it  by  proclamation  :  then  the  sheriffs  were 
changed  according  to  their  nomination,  and  writs  issued 
for  a  new  parliament  to  meet  on  the  sixth  day  of  Fehru- 
ary.  During  this  inter\al,  Count  Wratislaw  arrived  in 
England,  as  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  explain 
Leopold's  title  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  supported  by 
repeated  entails  and  renunciations,  confirmed  in  the  most 
solemn  treaties.  This  minister  met  with  a  very  cold  re- 
ception from  those  who  stood  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  They 
sought  to  avoid  all  connexions  that  might  engage  their 
country  as  a  principal  in  another  war  upon  the  continent: 
smarting  as  tiiey  were  from  the  losses  and  encumbrances 
which  the  last  had  entailed  upon  them  and  their  posterity. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  Louis, rather  than  involve  him- 
self in  fresh  troubles,  would  give  all  the  security  that  could 
be  desired  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe ;  or  even, 
should  this  be  refused,  t'ley  saw  no  reason  for  Britain's 
exhausting  her  wealth  and  strength  to  support  a  chimeri- 
cal balance,  in  which  her  interest  was  but  remotely  con- 
cerned. It  was  their  opinion,  that,  by  keeping  aloof,  she 
might  render  herself  more  respectable.  Her  reserve  would 
over-awe  contending  powers :  they  would  in  their  turn 
sue  for  her  assistance,  and  implore  her  good  offices ;  and, 
instead  of  declaring  herself  a  party,  she  would  have  the 
honour  to  decide  as  arbitress  of  their  disputes.    Perhaps 

d  This  year  was  distinsuisl^ed  by  a  eli^rious  victory  which  the  youn(r 
Kiofot  SwedcD  nbtaineil  in  the  niopteeDth  yearof  hisa^e.  Ripa  continued 
invested  hy  Ihe  King  of  Poland,  while  Peter  the  t  zai  of  Muscovy  made 
his  approaches  to  Nar\*a,  at  the  head  of  a  prodi:!ion»  armv,  purposing,  in 
violation  of  all  faith  and  justice,  toshare  the  spoils  of  the  vdulhful  monarch. 
Charles  landed  at  Revet,  comprlled  the  Saxons  lo  abandon  Ihe  siese  of 
Iliga,  and  having  supplied  the  place,  marched  with  a  handful  of  troops 


they  extended  this  idea  too  far ;  and  in  all  probability, 
their  notions  were  inflamed  by  a  spirit  of  faction.  They 
hated  the  whigs  as  their  political  adversaries,  and  detested 
the  war,  because  it  had  been  countenanced  and  supported 
by  the  interest  of  that  party.  The  king  believed,  that  a 
conjunction  of  the  two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  and  that  this 
could  not  be  prevented  by  any  other  method  than  a  gene- 
ral union  of  the  other  l^uropean  (lOwers.  lie  certainly 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  sentiments  of  this  equilibrium  ; 
and  fully  convinced  that  he  himself,  of  all  the  potentates 
in  Christendom,  was  the  only  prince  capable  of  adjusting 
the  balance.  The  imperial  ambassador  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  long  ignorant  of  his  real  purpose,  as  he  conversed 
with  the  Dutch  favourites,  who  knew  and  approved  of 
their  master's  design,  though  he  avoided  a  declaration, 
until  he  should  have  rendered  his  ministers  more  pro- 
pitious to  his  aim.  Tlie  true  secret,  however,  of  that  re- 
serve with  which  Count  Wratislaw  was  treated  at  his  first 
arrival,  was  a  private  negociation  which  the  king  had  set 
on  foot  with  the  regency  of  Spain,  touching  a  barrier  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  proposecl,  that  certain  towns  should 
be  garrisoned  with  Englisli  and  Dutch  troops,  by  way  of 
security  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  FVance ;  but  the 
regency  were  so  devoted  to  the  French  interest,  that  they 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  this  nature.  ^\  hile 
this  affair  was  in  agitation,  William  resolved  to  maintain 
a  wary  distance  from  the  emperor;  but,  when  his  effort 
miscarried,  the  ambassador  found  him  much  more  open 
and  accessible.'' 

§  XLI.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  sixth,  was  pro- 
rogued to  the  tenth  day  of  February,  when  Mr.  Harley 
was  chosen  speaker  by  a  great  majority  in  opposition  to 
Sir  Richard  Onslow.  The  king  had  previously  told  Sir 
Thomas  Lyttleton,  it  would  be  for  his  service  that  he 
should  yield  his  pretensions  to  Harley  at  this  juncture ; 
and  that  gentleman  agreed  to  absent  himself  from  the 
House  on  the  day  of  election.  Tlie  king  observed,  in  his 
speech,  that  the  nation's  loss,  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  had  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  for  them 
to  make  further  provision  for  the  succession  of  the  crown 
in  the  protestant  line  :  that  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain 
had  made  such  an  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
ns  required  their  mature  deliberation.  The  rest  of  his 
harangue  turned  upon  the  usual  topics  of  demanding  sup- 
plies for  the  ensuing  year,  reminding  them  of  the  defi- 
ciencies and  public  debts,  recommending  to  their  inquiry 
the  state  of  tlie  navy  and  fortifications  :  exhorting  tliem 
to  encourage  commerce,  employ  the  poor,  and  jiroceed 
with  vigour  and  unanimity  in  all  their  deliberations. 
Though  the  elections  had  been  generally  carried  in  favour 
of  the  tory  interest,  the  ministry  had  secured  but  one  part 
of  that  faction.  Some  of  the  most  popular  leaders,  such 
as  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Marquis  of  Normandy,  the 
Earls  of  Nottingham,  Seymour,  Musgrave,  How,  Finch, 
and  Showers,  had  been  either  neglected,  or  found  refrac- 
tory, and  resolved  to  oppose  the  court  measures  with  all 
their  influence.  Besides,  the  French  king,  knowing  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  in  a  (Teat  measure  depend  on 
the  resolutions  of  the  English  parliament,  is  said  to  have 
distributed  great  sums  of  money  in  England,  by  means 
of  his  minister  Tallard,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  Certain  it  is,  the  nation 
abounded  at  this  period  with  the  Frencli  coins  called 
Louis-d'ors  and  pistoles ;  but  whether  this  redundancy 
was  owing  to  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  England,  or 
to  the  largesses  of  Louis,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. We  mav  likewise  observe,  that  the  infamous  prac- 
tice of  bribing  electors  had  never  been  so  flagrant  as  in 
the  choice  of  representatives  for  this  parliament.  This 
scandalous  traffic  had  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  whig 
pavtv,  and,  therefore,  their  antagonists  resolved  to  spare 
no  pains  in  detecting  their  corruption.  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  activity ;  he 


hazarding  his  person,  while  Charles  ailvanced   Ihro.iEh  wa 

Ihousht  impracticable,  and  surprised  Ihe  enemy.  He  broke  mto  Iheir 
camp  before  they  had  the  least  intimation  ot  his  approach,  and  totally 
routed  them,  after  a  shot  I  resistance.  Me  took  a  great  nnmberof  prisoners, 
with  all  their  baggage,  tents,  and  artillery,  and  entered  Nana  in  triumph 
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brought  some  of  these  practices  to  light,  and,  in  particular, 
stigmatized  the  new  East  India  company,  for  havins  been 
deeply  concerned  in  this  species  of  venality.  An  inquiry 
being  set  on  foot  in  the  House  of  Commons,  several  elec- 
tions were  declared  void;  and  diver*  person*  who  had 
been  illeuallv  returned,  were  tirst  expelled  the  House,  and 
afterwards  detained  in  prison.  Yet  these  proseiutions 
were  carried  on  with  such  partiality,  as  plainly  indicated 
thattliey  flowed  rather  from  party  zeal  than  from  patriotism. 

§  XLII.  A  irreat  body  of  the  Commons  had  resolved 
to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  would 
acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain ;  and  the  motion,  in  all 
Ijrobabilitv,  would  have  been  carried  by  a  considerable 
majontv,  had  not  one  bold  and  lucky  expression  given 
such  a  turn  to  the  debate,  as  induced  the  anticourtiers 
to  desist.  One  Mr.  .Monckton,  in  the  heat  of  his  decla- 
mation against  this  measure,  said,  he  expected  the  next 
vote  would  be  for  ownmg  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales. 
Though  there  was  little  or  no  connexion  between  these 
two  subjects,  a  ereat  many  nieraljers  were  startled  at  the 
information,  and  deserted  the  measure,  which  was  dropped 
accordingly.  The  king's  speech  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  House  resolved  to  support  liis  majesty  and 
his  government ;  to  take  such  eft'ectual  measures  as  might 
best  conduce  to  the  interest  and  safety  of  England,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion.  Tliis  resolution 
was  presented  in  an  address  lo  the  kinir,  who  received  it 
favourably.  At  the  same  time,  he  laid  before  t'lem  a 
memorial  he  had  received  from  the  States-seneral,  and 
desired  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  p  >ints  that  con- 
stituted the  substance  of  this  remonstrance.  Tlie  States 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  they  had  acknowledged  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  as  King  of  Spain  :  that  France  had  agreed 
to  a  negociation,  in  which  they  misht  stipulate  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  securing  the  peace  of  Europe :  and 
that  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  majesty  and  their  other  allies.  They 
therefore  begged  he  nould  send  a  minister  to  the  Ha^ue, 
with  necessary  powers  and  instructions  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  this  negociation  ;  they  told  him  that,  in  case  it 
should  prove  ineffectual,  or  Holland  be  suddenly  invaded 
by  the  troops  which  Louis  had  ordered  to  advance  to- 
wards their  frontiers,  thev  relied  on  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
land, and  hoped  his  majesty  would  prepare  the  succours 
stipulated  by  treaty,  to  be  used,  should  occasion  require. 
The  memorial  was  likewise  communicated  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Meanwhile,  the  Commons  desired  that  the 
treaties  hetween  England  and  the  States-general  should 
be  laid  before  their  House.  These  being  perused,  they 
resolved  upon  an  address,  to  desire  his  majesty  would 
enter  into  such  negociations  with  the  States-general,  and 
other  potentates,  as  might  most  effectuallv  conduce  to  the 
mutual  safety  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces, 
as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
to  assure  him  of  their  support  and  assistance,  in  perform- 
ance of  the  treatv  subsisting  between  England  and  the 
States-general.  This  resolution,  however,  was  not  carried 
without  great  oiipositiou  from  those  who  vvere  averse  to 
the  nation's  involving  itself  in  another  war  upon  the  con- 
tinent. The  king  professed  himself  extremely  well  pleased 
with  this  address,  and  told  them  he  would  immediately 
order  his  ministers  abroad  to  act  in  concert  with  the  States- 
general  and  other  powers,  for  the  attainment  of  those  ends 
they  proposed . 

5  XLIIL  He  communicated  to  the  Commons  a  letter 
written  by  the  Earl  of  Melfoit  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Perth,  governor  to  the  nretended  Prince  of  Wales.  It  had 
been  mislaid  by  accident,  and  came  to  London  in  the 
French  mail.  It  contained  a  scheme  for  another  invasion 
of  England,  together  with  some  reflections  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who  had  supplanted  him  at 
the  court  of  St.  Germain.  Melfort  was  a  mere  projector, 
and  seems  to  have  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  King  James,  and  bringing  his  rival 
into  disgrace.  The  House  of  Lords,  to  whom  the  letter 
was  also  imparted,  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  Next  day 
they  presented  an  address,  thanking  nis  majesty  for  his 
care  of  the  protestant  religion ;  desiring  all  the  treaties 
made  since  the  last  war  might  be  laid  before  them  ;  re- 
questing him  to  engage  in  such  alliances  as  he  should 


think  proper  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe; 
assuring  nim  ot  their  concurrence ,  expressing  their  ac- 
knowledgment for  his  having  communicated  jMelfort's 
letter ;  desiring  he  would  give  orders  for  seizing  the  horses 
and  arms  of  disaffected  persons  ;  tor  removing  papists 
from  London  ;  and  for  searching  after  those  arms  and  pro- 
visions of  war  mentioned  in  the  letter:  finally,  thev  re- 
quested him  to  equip  speedily  a  sufficient  fleet  for  the 
defence  of  himself  and  his  kingdom.  They  received  a, 
gracious  answer  to  this  address,  which  was  a  further  en- 
couragement to  the  king  to  put  his  own  private  designs 
in  execution  :  towards  the  same  end  the  letter  contributed 
not  a  little,  by  inflaming  the  fears  and  resentment  of  the 
nation  against  France,  which  in  vain  disclaimed  the  Earl 
of  IMelfort  as  a  fantastical  schemer,  to  whom  no  regard 
was  paid  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  French  ministry 
complained  of  the  publication  of  this  letter,  as  an  attempt 
to  sow  jealousy  hetween  the  two  crowns  ;  and,  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  sincerity,  banished  the  Earl  of  Mel- 
fort to  Angers. 

§  XLIV.  The  credit  of  exchequer-bills  was  so  lowered 
by  the  chanse  of  the  ministry,  and  the  lapse  of  the  time 
allotted  for  their  circulation,  that  they  fell  near  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue,  and  the  discredit  of 
the  government  in  foreign  countries.  Tiie  Commons 
having  taking  this  affair  into  consideration,  voted,  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  making  goftd 
the  principal  and  interest  due  on  all  parliamentary  funds; 
and  after\vards  passed  a  bill  for  renewing  the  bills  of  credit, 
commonly  called  exchequer-bills.  This  was  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  and  on  the  thirteenth 
received  the  royal  assent.  The  next  object  that  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  Commons  was  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  which  the  king  had  recommended 
to  their  consideration  in  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
Having  deliberated  on  this  subject  they  resolved,  that 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  further  declaration  should 
be  made  of  the  limitation  and  succession  of  the  crown  in 
the  protestant  line,  after  his  majesty  and  the  princess,  and 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies  respectively  :  and,  that  further  pro- 
vision should  be  first  made  for  the  security  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  Mr.  Harley  moved,  that  some 
conditions  of  government  might  he  settled  a-s  preliminaries, 
before  they  should  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  the  per- 
sons, that  their  security  might  be  complete.  Accordingly, 
they  deliberated  on  this  subject,  and  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolutions :  That  whoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the 
possession  of  this  crown,  shall  join  m  communion  with  the 
church  of  England  as  by  law  established  :  That,  in  case 
the  crown  and  imfierial  dignity  of  this  realm  shall  here- 
after come  to  any  person,  not  being  a  native  of  this  king- 
dom of  England,  this  nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in 
any  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  or  territories 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  crown  of  England,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament :  That  no  person  who  shall  here- 
after come  to  tlie  possession  of  the  crown  shall  go  out  of 
the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without 
consent  of  parliament :  That,  from  and  after  the  time  that 
the  further  limitation  by  this  act  shall  take  effect,  all  mat- 
ters and  things  relating  to  tlie  well-governing  of  this  king- 
dom, which  are  properly  cognizable  in  the  privy  council, 
by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  shall  be  transacted 
there,  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be  signed 
by  such  of  the  privy  council  as  shall  advise  and  consent 
to  the  same  :  That,  after  the  limitation  shall  'ake  eflTect,  no 
person  born  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  although 
hebenatui'alized,and  made  a  denizen,  (except  such  as  are 
born  of  English  parents,)  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the 
privy  council,  or  a  member  of  either  House  of  parlia- 
ment, or  to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust  either  civil 
or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  from  the  crown  to  himself,  ot  to  any  others 
in  trust  for  him  :  That  no  person  who  has  an  office  or  place 
of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension  from  the 
crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons:  That,  after  the  limitation  shall  take  effect; 
judges'  commissions  be  made  guamdiii  se  bene  gesserint. 
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and  tlieir  .salaies  n^cerl. lined  and  established  ;  but  upon 
llie  address  u(  both  lloosfs  of  parliament,  it  may  le  lawful 
to  remove  them  :  That  no  pardon  under  the  treat  seal  of 
England  be  ple:idable  to  an  impeachment  bv  the  Com- 
mons in  parliament.  Having  settled  these  preliminaries, 
thev  resolved.  That  the  princess  Sophia,  Duchess  Dowaeer 
of  Hanover,  be  declart-d  the  next  in  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  in  the  protestant  line,  after  his  majesty  and 
the  princess,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  respectively  : 
and.  That  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown  he  to  the  said 
Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protes- 
tanls.  A  lull  beinir  formed  on  these  resolulioiis,  was  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  Marquis  of  Normandy  :  a  protest  was  like- 
wise entered  ajainst  it  by  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon  and 
Plymouth,  and  the  Lords  Guilford  and  Jeffries.  Never- 
theless, it  passed  without  amendments,  and  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  June  received  the  royal  assent :  the  kins  was  ex- 
tremely mortified  at  the  preliminary  limitations,  which  he 
considered  as  an  open  insult  on  his  own  conduct  and 
administration :  not  but  iliat  they  were  necessary  precau- 
tions, naturally  sujsested  by  the  experience  of  those  evils 
to  which  the  nation  had  been  alreadv  exposed,  in  conse- 
quence of  raising  a  foreijn  prince  to  the  throne  of  En^^land. 
As  the  lories  lay  under  the  imputation  of  favourin;:  the 
late  king's  interest,  thev  exerted  themselves  7ealoiislv  on 
this  occasion,  to  wipeoff  the  aspersion,  and  insinuate  tliem- 
selves  into  the  confidence  of  the  people  ;  hoping,  that  in 
the  sequel  they  should  be  able  to  restrain  the  nation  from 
eDgai'ing  too  deep  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  present  kincr  and 
government.  The  act  of  settlement  being  passed,  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield  was  sent  to  notify  the  transaction  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  who  likewise  received  from  his  hands 
the  order  of  the  Garter. 

§  XLV.  The  act  of  succession  gave  umbrage  to  all  the 
popish  princes  who  were  more  nearly  related  to  the  crown 
than  this  lady,  whom  the  parliament  had  preferred  to  all 
others.  The  Duchess  of  Savoy,  grand-daughter  to  King 
Charles  I.  by  her  mother,  ordered  her  ambassador.  Count 
Maffei,  to  make  a  protestation  to  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, in  her  name,  against  all  resolutions  and  decisions 
contrary  to  her  title,  as  sole  daughter  to  the  Princess  Hen- 
nelia,  next  in  succession  to  the  crorni  of  England,  after 
King  William  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denm"ark.  Two 
copies  of  this  protest  Maffei  sent  in  letters  to  the  lord- 
keeper  and  the  speaker  of  the  lower  House,  bv  two  of  his 
gentlemen,  and  a  public  notarv  to  attest  the  deliverv  ;  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  declaration.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy,  while  his  minister  was  thus  emploved  in  England, 
engaged  in  an  alliance  with  the  crowns' of  France  and 
Spain,  on  condition  that  his  c.itholic  majesty  should 
espouse  his  youngest  daughter  without  a  dowrv.  That  he 
himself  should  command  the  allied  army  in  Italy,  and 
furnish  eight  thousand  infantrv,  with  five-and-twenty  hun- 
dred horse,  in  consideration  of  a  monthly  subsidy  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns. 

§  XLVL  During  these  transactions,  Mr.  Stanhope, 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  States-general,  was  empowered 
to  treat  with  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain,  according 
to  the  addresses  of  both  Houses  of  parliament.  He  repre- 
sented, that  though  his  most  christian  majestv  had  thought 
fit  to  deviate  from  the  partition  treatv,  it  was  not  reason- 
able that  the  King  of  England  should'  lose  the  effect  of  that 
convention ;  he  therefore  expected  some  securitv  for  the 
peace  of  Europe  ;  and  for  that  purpose  insisted  upon  cer- 
tain articles,  importing,  that  the  French  king  should  imme- 
diately withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Spanisli  Netherlands  : 
that,  for  the  security  of  England,  the  cities  of  Osiend  and 
Nieiiport  should  he"  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty :  that  no  kingdom,  provinces,  cities,  lands,  or 
places,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  should  ever  be 
yielded  or  transferred  to  the  crown  of  France,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever :  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majestv 
should  retain  all  the  privileges,  ri-hts,  and  immunities, 
with  regard  to  their  navigation  and  commerce  in  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  which  thev  enjoyed  at  the  death  of 
his  late  catholic  majesty;  and'also  all  such  immunities, 
rights,  and  franchises,  as  the  subjects  of  France,  or  any 
other  power,  either  possess  for  the  present,  or  may  enjoy 


for  the  future  :  that  all  treaties  of  peace  and  conventions 
between  England  and  Spain  should  be  renewed  :  and, 
that  a  treaty  formed  on  these  demands  should  be  guaran- 
teed by  such  powers  as  one  or  other  of  the  contractors 
should  solicit  and  prevail  upon  to  accede.  Such  likewise 
were  the  [iroposals  made  by  the  States-general,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  demanded,  as  cautioiiarv  towns,  all 
the  strongest  places  in  the  Netheriands.  Count  D'Avaux, 
the  French  minister,  was  so  surprised  at  these  exorbitant 
demands,  that  he  could  not  help  saying.  They  could  not 
have  been  higher,  if  his  master  hatf  lost  four  successive 
battles.  He  assured  them,  that  his  most  christian  majesty 
would  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
as  soon  as  the  King  of  Spain  should  have  forces  of  his  own 
sufficient  to  guard  the  country  :  with  respect  to  the  other 
articles,  he  could  give  no  other  answer,  but  that  he  would 
immediately  transmit  them  to  Versailles.  Louis  was  filled 
with  indignation  at  the  insolent  strain  of  those  proposals, 
which  he  considered  as  a  sure  mark  of  William's  hostile 
intentions.  He  refused  to  give  any  other  security  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  than  a  renewal  of'the  treaty  of  Kyswick  ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  tampered,  by  mean.s  of  his  agents 
and  emissaries,  with  the  members  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, that  they  might  oppose  all  steps  tending  to  a  new 
war  on  the  continent. 

§  XLVII.  King  William  certainly  had  no  expectation 
that  Fiance  would  close  with  such  proposals  ;  but  he  was 
not  without  hope,  that  her  refusal  would  warm  the  English 
nation  into  a  concurrence  with  his  designs.  He  com- 
municated to  the  House  of  Commons  the  demands  which 
had  been  made  by  him  and  the  States-general ;  and  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  he  would  from  time  to  time  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  negociation. 
The  Commons,  suspecting  that  his  intention  was  to  make 
them  parties  in  a  congress  which  he  might  conduct  to  a 
different  end  from  that  which  they  proposed,  resolved  to 
signify  their  sentiments  in  the  answer  to  this  message. 
They  called  for  the  treaty  of  partition,  which  being  read, 
they  voted  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  his 
most  gracious  declaration,  that  he  would  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  the  negociation  :  but  thev 
signified  their  disapprobation  of  the  partition  treatv,  signetl 
with  the  great  seal  of  England,  without  the  advice  of  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  sitting,  and  productive  of  ill 
consequences  to  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  of 
Eiiro|ie,  as  it  assigned  over  to  the  French  king  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  Nothing  could  be 
more  mortifying  to  the  king  than  this  open  attack  upon 
his  own  conduct :  yet  he  suppressed  his  resentment,  and 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  their  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  partition  treaty,  assured  them,  that  he  should 
be  always  ready  to  receive  their  advice  on  the  negociation 
which  he  had  set  on  foot,  according  to  their  desire.  The 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  subject  of  the 
partition  treaty  rose  to  such  violence,  that  divers  members 
in  ;jeclaiming  against  it,  transgressed  the  bounds  of  de- 
ceiicv.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  compared  the  division  which 
had  been  made  of  the  Spanish  territories  to  a  robbery  on 
the  highway  ;  and  Mr.  Howe  did  not  scruple  to  say  it  was 
a  felonious  treaty :  an  expression  which  the  king  resented 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  declared  he  would  have  demanded 
personal  satisfaction  with  his  sword,  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  the  disparity  of  condition  between  himself 
and  the  person  who  had  offered  such  an  outrageous  insult 
to  his  honour:  whether  the  tones  intended  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  the  nation  from  all  foreign  connexions,  or  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  late  ministers,  whom  they 
hated  as  the  chiefs  of  the  whig  party,  certain  it  is,  they 
now  raised  a  universal  outcrv  against  the  partition  treaty, 
which  was  not  only  condemned  in  public  pamphlets  and 
private  conversation,  but  even  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  as  an  object  of  parliamentary  censure.  In  the 
month  of  March  a  warm  debate  on  this  subject  was  begun 
by  Sheffield  Marquis  of  Normandy,  and  carried  on  with 
t'reat  vehemence  by  other  noblemen  of  the  same  faction. 
Thev  exclaimed  against  the  article  by  which  so  many  ter- 
ritories were  added  to  the  crown  of  France  :  they  com- 
plained that  the  emperor  had  been  forsaken  :  that  the  treaty 
was  not  communicated  to  the  privy  council  or  ministry, 
but  clandestinely  transacted  bv  the  Earls  of  Portland  and 
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Jersey  :  that  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  had  been  luij  nstly 
and  irregularly  applied,  first  to  blank  powers,  and  after- 
wards to  the  treaty  itself.  The  courtiers  rephed,  that  the 
knis;  liad  enga-ied  in  a  treaty  of  partition  at  the  desne  uf 
tlie  emperor,  who  had  agreed  to  every  article,  except  ihat 
relating  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  desired, 
that  his  majesty  would  procure  for  him  tlie  best  terms  he 
could  obtain  ;  above  all  things  reconimendini;  secrecy,  that 
he  nnaht  not  forfeit  his  intere.st  in  Spain,  by  seeming  to 
consent  to  the  treaty  :  that  foreign  negociations  beinu'  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  crown,  the  king  lay  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  communicate  such  secrets  of  slate  to  his 
council;  far  less  was  he  obliued  to  follow  their  advice; 
and  that  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal  had  no  authority 
.  for  refusing  to  apply  it  to  any  powers  or  treaty  wliicn 
*  the  king  should  grant  or  conclude,  unless  they  were 
contrary  to  law,  winch  had  made  no  provision  for  sncli  an 
emergency.'  I'he  Karl  of  Portlnnd  apprehending  that  this 
tempest  would  burst  upon  his  head,  declared  on  the  second 
day  of  the  debate,  that  he  had  by  the  king's  order  com- 
municated the  treaty,  before  it  was  concluded,  to  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  jlarlborough,  the  Lords  Lonsdale, 
Somers,  Hallifax,  and  Secretary  Vernon.  These  nolilemen 
owned,  that  they  had  been  made  acquainted  with  tlie  sub- 
stance of  It:  that  when  they  excepted  to  some  particulars, 
they  were  told,  his  majesty  had  carried  the  matter  as  far  as 
it  cculd  be  advanced,  and  that  he  could  obtain  no  better 
terms ;  thus  assured  that  every  article  was  already  settled, 
they  said  they  no  longer  insisted  upon  particulars,  but  gave 
their  advice  that  his  majesty  should  not  engage  himself  in 
any  measure  that  would  produce  a  new  war,  seeing  the  na- 
tion had  been  so  uneasy  under  the  last.  After  long  de- 
bates, and  great  variety  as  well  as  virulence  of  altercation, 
the  House  agreed  to  an  address,  in  which  they  disapproved 
of  the  partition  treaty,  as  a  scheme  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  and  safetv  of  Europe,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terest ofGrea't  l3ritain.  Tbey  complained,  that  neither  the 
instructions  given  to  his  plenipotentiaries,  nor  the  draft  of 
the  treaty  itself,  had  been  laid  before  his  majesty's  council. 
They  humbly  besouglit  him  that,  for  the  future,  he  would 
in  all  matters  of  importance,  require  and  admit  the  advice 
of  his  natural-born  subjects  of  known  probity  and  fortune  ; 
and  that  he  would  constitute  a  council  of  such  persons,  to 
whom  he  might  impart  all  affairs  which  should  any  way 
concern  liim  and  his  dominions.  They  observed,  that  in- 
terest and  natural  affection  to  their  country  would  incline 
Burnet  Old-  them  to  every  measure  that  might  tend  to  its 
mixoii.  Cole,  welfare  and  prosperity ;  whereas  strangers 
siate'^'racii.  Could  not  be  so  much  influenced  by  these 
■rimial.  Kaiph.  considerations :  that  their  knowleilge  of  the 
Voliaire.  country   would  render  them   more   capable 

than  foreigners  could  be  of  advising  his  majesty  touching  the 
true  interests  of  his  kingdom  :  that  they  had  exhibited  such 
repeated  demonstrations  of  tlieir  duty  and  affection,  as  must 
convince  his  majesty  of  their  zeal  in  his  service ;  nor  coiilil 
he  want  the  knowledge  of  persons  fit  to  be  employed  in 
all  Ins  secret  and  arduous  affairs :  finally,  as  the  French  king 
appeared  to  have  violated  the  treaty  of  partition,  they  ad- 
vised his  majesty,  m  future  negociations  with  that  prince,  to 
proceed  with  such  caution  as  might  imply  a  real  security. 

§  XLVIIL  The  king  received  this  severe  remonstrance 
with  his  usual  phlegm;  saying,  it  contained  matter  of  very 
great  moment :  and  he  would  take  care  that  all  treaties  he 
made  should  be  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  England. 
Though  he  deeply  felt  this  atfront,  he  would  not  alter  his 
conduct  towards  tlie  new  ministers :  but  he  plainly  per- 
ceived their  intention  was  to  thwart  him  hi  his  favourite 
measure,  and  humble  him  into  a  dependence  upon  their 
interest  in  parliament.  On  the  last  day  of 
March,  he  imparted  to  the  Commons  the 
French  king's  declaration,  that  he  would  grant  no  other 
security  than  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick :  so  that 
the  negociation  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  He  likewise 
communicated  two  resolutions  of  the  States-general,  with 
a  memorial  from  their  envoy  in  England,  relating  to  the 
ships  they  had  equipped  with  a  view  to  join  tlie  English 


fleet,  and  the  succours  stipulated,  in  the  treaty  concluded 
in  the  year  1677,  winch  they  desired  miglit  be  sent  over 
with  all  convenient  expedition.  The  House  having  con- 
sidered this  message, unanimously  resolved  to  desire  his  ma^ 
jesty  would  carry  on  the  negociations  in  concert  with  tlie 
Stales-general,  and  take  such  measures  therein  as  might 
most  conduce  to  their  safety  :  they  assured  hiin,  they  would 
effectually  enable  him  to  support  the  treaty  of  1677,  by 
which  England  was  lioiind  to  assist  them  with  ten  thousano, 
men,  and  twenty  ships  of  war,  m  case  they  should  be  a^ 
tacked.  Though  the  king  was  nettled  at  tliat  part  of  thiB. 
address,  wliicli,  by  confining  Imn  to  one  treaty,  implied 
their  disapprobation  of  a  new  confederacv,  he  discovered 
no  signs  of  emotion  :  but  thanked  them  for  the  assurance 
they  had  given,  and  told  them  he  had  sent  orders  to  his 
envoy  at  the  Hague,  to  continue  the  conference  with  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spam.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of 
April,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Man* 
Chester,  at  Pans,  a  letter  from  the  new  king  of  Spam  to  his. 
Britannic  majesty,  notifying  Ins  accession  to  that  throng 
and  expressin^a  desire  of  cultivating  a  mutual  friendship 
with  the  king  and  crown  of  England.  How  averse  soever 
William  might  have  been  to  any  correspondence  of  this 
son,  the  Earl  of  Rochester  and  tiie  new  ministers  impor- 
tuned him  in  such  a  manner  to  acknowledge  Philip,  that 
he  at  length  complied  with  their  entreaties,  and  wrote  a 
civil  answer  to  his  most  catholic  majesty.  This  was  a 
very  alarming  incident  to  the  emperor,  who  was  bent  upon 
a  war  with  the  two  crowns,  and  had  determined  to  send 
Prince  Eugene  with  an  army  into  Italy,  to  take  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  The  new 
Pope,  Clement  XI.  who  had  succeeded  to  the  papacy  in 
the  preceding  year,  was  attached  to  the  French  interest: 
the  \  enetians  favoured  the  em|ieror;  but  they  refused  to 
declare  themselves  at  this  juncture. 

§  XLIX.  The  French  king  consented  to  a  renewal  of 
the  negociations  at  the  Hague;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
tampered  with  the  Dutch  deputies,  to  engage  them  in  a 
separate  treaty.  Finding  them  determined  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  King  of  England,  he  protracted  the  confer- 
ences, in  order  to  gain  time,  while  he  erected  foitifications, 
and  drew  lines  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  divided  the 
princes  of  the  empire  by  his  intrigues,  and  endeavoured  to 
gain  over  the  states  of  Italy.  The  Dutch,  meanwhile, 
exerted  themselves  in  providing  for  their  own  security. 
They  re-mforced  their  garrisons,  purchased  supplies,  and 
solicited  succours  from  foreign  potentates.  The  States 
wrote  a  letter  to  King  William,  explaining  the  danger  of 
their  situation,  professing  the  most  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  interest  of  England,  and  desiring  that  the  stipulated 
number  of  troops  should  be  sent  immediately  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  three  Scottish  regiments  which  he  had  re- 
tained in  his  own  pay  were  immediately  transported  from 
Scotland.  Tne  letter  of  the  States-general  he  communi- 
cated to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  having  taken  it  into 
consideration,  re-olved  to  assist  his  majesty  to  support  his 
allies  in  maintaining  the  liberty  of  Europe;  and  to  provide 
immediate  succours  lor  the  States-general,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1677.  The  House  of  Peers,  to  whom  the  letter 
was  also  communicated,  carried  their  zeal  still  further. 
They  presenied  an  address,  in  which  they  desired  his  ma- 
jesty would  not  only  perform  the  articles  of  any  former 
treaty  with  the  States-general,  but  also  engage  with  them  in 
a  strict  league  offensiveand  defensive,  for  their  common 
preservation  ;  and  invite  into  it  all  the  princes  and  slates 
that  were  concerned  m  the  present  visi  I  ile  danger  arising 
from  the  union  of  France  and  Spain.  They  exhorted  him 
to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the  emperor,  as  his  ma- 
jesty should  think  necessary,  pursuant  to  the  ends  of  the 
treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1689.  Thev-assured  him  of 
their  hearty  and  sincere  assistance,  not  doubting  that  Al- 
mighty God  would  protect  his  sacred  person  in  so  righteous 
a  cause;  and  that  the  unanimity,  wealth,  and  courage  of 
his  subjects,  would  carry  him  with  honour  and  success 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  a  just  war.  Lastly,  they  took 
leave  liumbly  to  represent,  that  the  dangers  to  which  his 

Frencli  king  was  not  only  to  be  respected,  but  likewise  to  be  feared,  a  rer- 
taiD  lord  replied,  "  ile  tioped  no  man  in  Kni^land  need  to  be  alrai-l  or  Ihe 
I'mich  kin^  ;  much  less  (be  peer  who  spoke  last,  who  was  loo  mucii  a  li'ieiid 
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kinEiiom  and  allies  had  been  exposed,  were  chiefly  owing 
to  tlje  falal  counsels  that  prevented  his  majesty's  sooner 
meetui;;  his  people  in  parliament. 

§  L.  These  proceedings  of  both  Houses  could  not  but 
be  icry  agreeable  to  the  king,  v.ho  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion in  his  answer  lo  each  apart.  They  were  the  more  re- 
markable, as  at  this  very  time  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  a  design  lo  impeach  the  old  ministry.  This  devi- 
ation, therefore,  from  tlie  tenour  of  their  former  conduit, 
could  be  owing  to  no  other  motive  than  a  sense  of  their 
own  danger,  and  resentment  against  France,  which,  even 
during  the  negociation,  had  been  secretly  employed  in 
inakiiig  prepanitions  to  surprise  and  distress  the  States- 
general.  The  Commons  having  expressed  their  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  resumed  ihe  consideration  of  the  partition 
treaty.  Tliey  had  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  Ihe 
journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  lo  report  iheir  pio- 
ceedinj.'S  in  relation  lo  the  treaty  of  partition.  When  the 
report  was  made  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  House  re- 
solved itself  into  a  coinmiitee,  to  consider  the  .state  of  the 
nation  :  tifler  warm  debates,  they  resolved.  That  William 
Earl  of  Portland,  by  negociating  and  concluding  the 
treaty  of  partition,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor. They  ordered  Sir  Jolin  Lcveson  Gower  to 
impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  :  and 
named  a  commiitee  to  prepare  the  articles  of  his  impeach- 
ment. Then,  in  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  they  desired 
to  know  the  particulars  of  what  had  passed  between  the 
Earl  of  Portland  and  Secretary  Vernon,  in  relation  to  the 
partition  treaty,  as  also  what  other  information  they  had 
obtained  concerning  negociations  or  treaties  of  partition 
of  the  Spani.sh  monarchy.  The  Lords  demurring  to  this 
demand,  the  lower  House  resolved  to  address  the  king, 
Tliat  copies  of  botli  treaties  of  partition,  together  with  all 
ilie  powers  and  instructions  for  negociating  those  treaties, 
should  be  laid  before  them.  The  copies  were  accordingly 
produced,  and  the  Lords  sent  down  to  the  Commons  two 
papers,  containing  the  powers  granted  lo  the  Earls  of 
Portlaid  and  Jersey,  for  siirning  both  treaties  of  partition. 
The  House  afterwards  ordered.  That  Mr.  Secretary  \'ernon 
should  lay  before  tliem  all  the  letters  which  had  passed 
between  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  him,  in  relation  to  those 
treaties :  and  he  thought  proper  lo  obey  their  command. 
Nothing  could  be  more  scandalously  partial  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commons  on  this  occasion.  They  resolved  to 
screen  the  Eiirl  of  Jersey,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  and 
Mr.  \'ernon,  who  had  been  as  deeply  concerned  as  any 
others  in  that  transaction ;  and  pointed  all  their  vensreance 
against  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Orford,  and  the  Lords 
Somers  and  Hallifax.  Some  of  the  members  even  tam- 
pered with  Kidd,  who  was  now  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  to 
accuse  Lord  Somers  as  having  encouraged  him  in  his 
piracy.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and 
examined :  but  he  declared  that  he  had  never  spoke  to 
Lord  Somers  ;  and  that  he  had  no  order  from  those  con- 
cerned in  the  ship,  but  that  of  pursuing  his  voyage  against 
the  pirates  in  Madagascar.  Finding  him  unfit  for  their 
purpose,  they  left  him  to  the  course  of  law  ;  and  he  was 
naiu'ed,  wit!i  some  of  his  accomplices. 

§  LI.  Lord  Somers,  understanding  that  he  was  accused 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  having  consented  to  the 
partition  treaty,  desired  that  he  might  be  admitted  and 
heard  in  his  own  defence.  His  request  being  granted,  he 
told  the  House,  that  when  he  received  the  kins's  letter 
concerning  the  partition  treaty,  with  an  order  to  send  ovfr 
the  necessary  powers  in  the  most  secret  manner,  be  thought 
it  would  have  been  taking  too  much  upon  him  lo  put  a 
stop  to  a  treaty  of  such  consequence,  when  the  life  of  tlie 
King  of  Spain  was  so  precarious ;  for  had  the  king  died 
before  the  treaty  was  finished,  and  he  been  blamed  for 
delaying  the  necessary  powers,  he  could  not  have  justified 
his  own  conduct,  since  the  king's  letter  was  really  a  war- 
rant :  that,  nevertheless,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  his 
majesty,  objecting  to  several  particulars  in  the  treatv,  and 
proposing  other  articles  which  he  thought  were  for  the 
interest  of  his  country:  that  he  thou-jht  'iir.self  bound  to 
put  the  great  seal  to  the  treaty  when  it  was  concluded  : 
that  as  a  privy  counsellor  he  had  offered  his  best  advice, 
and  as  cliancellor,  executed  his  office  according  to  his 
duly.     After  he  had  withdrawn,  his  justification  gave  rise 


to  a  long  debate,  which  ended  in  a  resolution  carried  by  a 
majority  of  seven  voices,  That  John  Lord  Somers,  by 
advising  his  majesty  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  partition, 
whereby  large  territories  of  tlie  Spanish  monarchy  were  to 
be  delivered  up  to  France,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor.  Votes  to  the  same  effect  were  passed 
against  Edward  Earl  of  Orford, and  Charles  Lord  Hallifax; 
and  all  three  were  iinjieached  at  the  bar  of  the  upper 
House.  But  the  Commons  knowing  that  those  impeach- 
ments would  produce  nothing  in  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
where  the  opposite  interest  predominated,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  against  the  accused  noblemen  in  a  more  expedi- 
tious and  effectual  way  of  branding  their  reputation. 
They  voted  and  presented  an  address  to  the  kini;,  desirirjg 
he  would  remove  them  from  his  councils  and  presence  for 
ever,  as  advisers  of  a  treaty  so  pernicious  to  the  trade  and 
welfare  of  England.  They  concluded,  by  repeating  their 
assurance,  that  they  would  always  stand  by  and  support 
his  majesty  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  against  all  h:s 
enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  kjng  in  his  an- 
swer, artfully  overlooked  the  first  part  of  the  remonstrance. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  repealed  assurances  ;  and  told 
them  he  would  employ  gone  in  his  service  but  such  as 
should  be  thought  most  likely  to  improve  that  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  between  him  and  his  people,  which 
was  so  necessary  at  that  conjuncture,  both  for  their  own 
security  and  the  preservation  of  their  allies. 

§  LII.  The  Lords,  inct-nsed  at  this  step  of  the  Com- 
mons, which  they  considered  as  an  insult  upon  their  tri- 
bunal, and  a  violation  of  common  justice,  drew  up  and 
delivered  a  counter-address,  humbly  beseeching  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  not  pass  any  censure  upon  the  accused 
lords  until  they  should  be  tried  on  the  impeachments, 
and  judgments  be  given  according  to  the  usa^'e  of  parlia- 
ment. The  king  was  so  perplexed  by  these  opposite  re- 
presentations, that  he  knew  not  well  what  course  to  follow. 
He  made  no  reply  to  the  counter-addre.'-s ;  but  allowed 
the  names  of  the  impeached  lords  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
cil-books. Tlie  Commons  having  carried  their  point, 
which  was  lo  stigmatize  tho.se  noblemen,  and  prevent  their 
being  employed  for  the  future,  suffered  the  impeachments 
lo  be  neglected,  until  they  themselves  moved  for  trial. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  May  the  House  of  Lords  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Commons,  importing.  That  no  articles  had  as 
yet  been  exhibited  against  the  noblemen  whom  they  had 
impeached.  The  charge  was  immediately  drawn  up 
against  the  Earl  of  Orford :  him  they  accused  of  having 
received  exorbitant  grants  from  the  crown :  of  having 
been  concerned  with  Kidd  the  pirate:  of  having  committed 
abuses  in  managing  and  victualling  the  fleet,  when  it  lay 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  :  and  lastly,  of  having  advised  the 
partition  treatv.  The  earl  in  his  own  defence  declared 
that  he  had  received  no  grant  from  the  king,  except  a  very 
distant  reversion,  and  a  present  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
after  he  had  defeated  the  French  at  La  Hogue :  that  in 
Kidd's  affair  he  had  acted  legally,  and  with  a  good  in- 
tention towards  the  public,  though  to  his  own  loss :  that 
his  accounts  with  regard  lo  the  fleet  which  he  commanded 
had  been  examined  and  passed  :  yet  he  was  ready  to  wave 
the  advantage,  and  justify  himself  in  every  particular ;  and 
he  absolutely  denied  that  he  had  given  any  advice  con- 
cerning the  treaty  of  partition.  Lord  Somers  was  accused 
of  having  set  the  seals  to  the  powers,  and  afterwards  to 
the  treaties  :  of  having  acceptea  some  grants :  of  having 
been  an  accomplice  with  Kidd  ;  and  of  having  some  guilt 
of  partial  and  dilatory  proceedings  in  chancery.  He  an- 
swered every  article  in  the  charsie ;  but  no  replication  was 
made  bv  the  Commons,  either  to  him  or  to  the  Earl  of 
Orford. '  When  the  Commons  were  stimulated  by  another 
message  from  tie  Peers,  relating  to  the  impeachments  of 
the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Hallifax,  they  declined 
exhibiting  articles  against  the  former  on  pretence  of  re- 
spect for  his  majesty  ;  but  on  the  fourteenth  of  June  die 
charge  against  Hallifax  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  He  was 
taxed  with  possessing  a  grant  in  Ireland,  without  paying 
the  produce  of  it,  according  to  the  law  lately  enacted  con- 
cerning those  grants  :  with  enjoying  another  gmnl  out  of 
the  forest  of  Deane,  to  the  waste  of  the  timber  and  the 
prejudice  of  the  navy  :  with  having  held  places  that  were 
incompatible,  by  being  at  the  same  time  commissioner  of 
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tlio  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer ;  and  with 
having  advised  tlie  two  treaties  of  partition.  lie  answered, 
that  tliis  grant  in  Ireland  was  of  debts  and  sums  of  monev, 
and  within  the  act  concennng  confiscated  estates;  that  all 
he  had  ever  received  from  it  did  not  exceed  four  hundred 
|ioiinds,  which,  if  he  was  bound  to  repay,  a  common  ac- 
tion would  lie  as.'ainst  him ;  but  every  man  was  not  to  be 
impeached  who  did  not  discharge  his  debts  at  the  very  day 
of  pavment.  He  observed,  that  as  his  grant  ni  the  forest 
of  Deane  extended  lo  weediiisrs  only,  it  could  occasion  no 
waste  of  timber,  nor  prejudice  lo  the  navy  :  that  the  au- 
ditor's place  was  held  by  another  person,  until  he  obtained 
the  king's  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  treasury  :  that  he 
never  saw  the  first  treaty  of  partition,  nor  was  his  advice 
•  asked  upon  the  subject :  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
second  but  once  before  it  was  concluded ;  and  then  he 
spoke  his  sentiments  freely  on  the  subject.  This  answer, 
like  the  others,  would  have  been  neglected  by  the  Com- 
mons, whose  aim  was  now  to  evade  the  trials,  had  not  the 
Lords  pressed  them  by  messages  to  expedite  the  articles. 
They  even  appointed  a  day  forOrford's  trial,  and  signified 
their  resolution  to  the  Commons.  These  desired  that  a 
committee  of  both  Houses  should  be  named  for  settling 
preliminaries,  one  of  which  was.  That  the  lord  to  be  tried 
should  not  sit  as  a  peer  ;  and  the  other  imported.  That 
those  Lords  impeached  for  the  same  matter  should  not 
vote  on  the  trial  of  each  other.  They  likewise  desired, 
that  Lord  Somers  should  be  first  tried.  The  Lords  made 
no  objection  to  this  last  demand ;  hut  they  rejected  the 
proposal  of  a  committee  consistinp;  of  both  Houses,  al- 
leging, that  the  Commons  were  (larties,  and  had  no  title  to 
sit  in  equality  with  tlie  judges,  or  to  settle  matters  relating 
to  the  trial  :  that  this  was  a  demand  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  law  and  rules  of  justice,  and  never  practised 
in  any  court  or  nation.  The  Lords,  indeed,  had  yielded 
to  this  expedient  in  the  popish  plot,  because  it  was  a  case 
of  treason,  in  which  the  king's  life  and  safety  of  the  king- 
dom were  concerned,  while  the  people  were  jealous  of  the 
court,  and  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  ferment ;  but  at  pre- 
sent the  times  were  quiet,  and  the  charge  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  misdemeanors ;  therefore,  the  Lords 
could  not  assent  to  such  a  proposal  as  was  derogatory  from 
their  jurisdiction.  Neither  would  thev  agi'ee  to  the  pre- 
liminaries; but  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  resolved,  That 
no  peer  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
should,  upon  his  trial,  be  without  the  bar :  and.  That  no 
peer  impeached  could  be  precluded  from  voting  on  any 
occasion,  except  in  his  own  trial.  Divers  messages  passed 
between  the  two  Houses ;  the  Commons  still  insisting 
upon  a  committee  to  settle  preliminaries :  at  length  the 
dispute  was  brought  to  a  free  conference. 

§  LIIL  Meanwhile  the  king  going  to  the  House  of 
Peers  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  of  succession.  Li 
this  speech  he  expressed  his  warm  acknowledgments  for 
their  repeated  assurances  of  supporting  him  in  such  alli- 
ances as  should  be  most  proper  for  the  preservation  of  the 
liberty  of  Europe,  and  for  the  security  of  England  and  the 
States-general.  He  observed,  that  the  season  of  the  year, 
was  advanced  ;  that  the  posture  of  affairs  alisolutely  re- 
quired his  presence  abroad  :  and  he  recommended  despatch 
of  the  public  business,  especially  of  those  matters  which 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  Commons  thanked 
him  in  an  address  for  having  approved  of  their  proceed- 
ings ;  they  declared  they  would  support  him  in  such 
alliances  as  he  should  think  fit  to  make  in  conjunction 
with  the  emperor  and  the  States-general,  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  Fiance. 
Then  they  resumed  their  dispute  with  the  upper  House. 
In  the  free  conference.  Lord  Haversham  happened  to  tax 
the  Commons  with  partiality,  in  impeaching  some  Lords, 
and  screening  others  who  were  equally  guilty  of  the 
same  misdemeanors.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  and  the 
managers  for  the  Commons,  immediately  withdrew :  this 
unguarded  sally  being  reported  to  the  House,  they  imme- 
diately resolved.  That  John  Lord  Haversham  had  uttered 
most  scandalous  reproaches  and  false  expressions,  highly 
reflecting  upon  the  honour  and  justice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  tending  to  a  breach  in  the  good  correspondence 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  to  the  interruption  of  die 
public  justice  of  the  nation  :  that  the  said  Lord  Ha\r>rsliam 


should  be  charged  before  the  Lords  for  the  said  words : 
that  the  Lords  should  be  desired  to  proceed  in  justice 
against  him,  and  lo  inflict  upon  him  such  punishment  as 
so  hiuh  an  offence  against  the  Commons  djd  deserve. 
The  Commons  had  now  found  a  pretence  to  justify  their 
delay ;  and  declared  they  would  not  renew  the  conference 
until  they  should  have  received  satisfaction.  Lord  Havers- 
ham oflered  to  submit  to  a  trial ;  but  insisted  on  their 
first  proving  the  words  which  he  was  said  to  have  spoken. 
When  this  declaration  was  imparled  to  the  Commons, 
they  said,  the  Lords  ought  to  have  censured  him  in  a 
summary  way,  and  still  refused  to  renew  the  conference. 
The  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  a  resolution.  That 
there  should  not  be  a  committee  of  both  Houses  concerning 
the  trial  of  the  impeached  lords.  Then  they  resolved.  That 
Lord  Somers  should  be  tried  at  Westminster-hall  on 
Tuesday  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  and  signified  this 
resolution  to  the  lower  House;  reminding  them,  al  the 
same  time,  of  the  articles  against  the  Earl  of  Portland.  The 
Commons  refused  to  appear,  alleging,  they  were  the  only 
judges,  and  that  the  evidence  was  not  yet  prepared.  They 
sent  up  the  reasons  of  their  non-appearance  lo  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  they  were  supported  by  the  new  ministry 
and  all  the  malcontents,  and  produced  very  warm  debates. 
The  majority  carried  their  point  piecemeal,  by  dint  of 
difl'erent  votes,  against  which  very  severe  protests  were 
entered.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  they  sent  a 
message  to  the  Commons,  that  thev  were  going  to  W  est- 
minster-hall.  The  other  impeached  lords  asked  leave,  and 
were  permitted  to  withdraw.  The  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Lord  Somers,  and  his  answers,  being  read  in  \\  est- 
mmster-hall,  and  the  Commons  not  appearing  to  prosecute, 
the  Lords  adjourned  to  their  own  House,  where  they 
debated  concerning  the  question  that  was  to  be  put.  This 
being  settled,  they  returned  to  Westminster-hall;  and  the 
question  being  put,  "  That  John  Lord  Somers  be  acquitted 
of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  exhibited  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  things  therein  contained  ; 
and,  that  the  impeachment  be  dismissed,"  it  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-five.  The  Commons,  exasperated  at 
these  proceedings,  resolved,  That  the  Lords  had  refused 
justice  to  the  Commons:  That  they  had  endeavoured  lo 
overturn  the  right  of  impeachment  lodj;ed  in  the  Commons 
by  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom  :  That  all  the  ill 
consequences  which  might  attend  the  delay  of  the  supplies 
given  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  public  peace,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  Europe,  would  be  owing  to 
those  who,  t"  procure  an  indemnity  for  their  own  crimes, 
had  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  a  breach  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  The  Lords  sent  a  message  to  the 
Commons,  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  had  ac- 
quitted Lord  Somers,  and  dismissed  the  impeachment,  as 
nobody  had  appeared  to  support  the  articles ;  and  that  they 
had  appointed  next  Monday  for  the  trial  of  the  Eail  of 
Orford.  They  resolved.  That  unless  the  charge  of  Lord 
Haversham  should  be  prosecuted  by  the  Commons  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  Lords  would  adjudge  him  in- 
nocent :  That  the  resolutions  of  the  Commons  on  their  late 
votes  contained  most  unjust  reflections  on  the  honour  and 
justice  of  the  Peers  :  That  they  were  contrived  to  cover  their 
affected  and  umeasonalde  delays  in  prosecuting  the  im- 
peached lords  :  That  they  manifestly  tended  lo  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  judicature  of  the  lords  ;  to  the  rendering  trials 
on  impeachments  impracticable  for  the  future,  and  to  the 
subverting  the  constitution  of  the  English  government : 
That,  therefore,  whatever  ill  consequences  might  arise  from 
the  so  long  deferring  the  supplies  for  this  year's  service, 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  fatal  counsel  of  the  putting  off 
the  meeting  of  a  parliament  so  long,  and  to  the  unnecessary 
delays  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  tweniv-thirtl 
day  of  June,  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Edward 
Earl  of  Orford  were  read  in  Westminster-hall:  but  the 
House  of  Commons  having  previously  ordered  that  none 
of  the  members  should  appear  at  this  pretended  trial,  those 
articles  were  not  supported  ;  so  that  his  lordship  was  ac- 
quitted, and  the  impeachment  dismissed.  Next  day,  the 
impeachments  against  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  which  had  lain 
seven  years  neglected,  together  with  those  against  the  Earl 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Hallifax,  as  well  as  the  charge 
against   Lord    Haversham,   were    dismissed   for   want  of 
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prosecution.     Eacli   House  ordered  a  narrative  of  these 

firoceedincs  to  be  pulilislied;  and  their  mutual  animosity 
laii  (iiocecded  to  such  a  degree  of  rancour,  as  seemed  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  reconciliation.  The  Commons, 
m  the  whole  course  of  this  transaction,  had  certamly  acted 
from  motives  of  faction  and  reven';e :  for  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust,  frivolous,  and  pariial,  than  the  charge  ex- 
hibited Ml  the  articles  of  impeachment,  their  anticipating 
address  to  the  kuig,  and  their  afTected  delay  in  the  prose- 
cutions. Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  so  flagrant 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  common  people,  and  inspire 
the  genet-ality  of  the  nation  with  disgust.  This  the  whigs 
did  not  fail  to  augment  by  the  arts  of  calumnv,  and  in  par- 
ticular, by  insinuating  that  the  court  of  V^ersaiUes  had 
found  means  to  engage  the  majority  of  the  Commons  in  its 
interest. 

§  I.IV.  This  faction  had,  since  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  employed  their  emissaries  in  exciting  a  popular 
aversion  to  the  tory  ministers  and  members,  and  succeeded 
so  well  in  their  endeavours,  that  they  formed  a  scheme  of 
obtaining  petitions  from  different  counties  and  corpora- 
tions, that  should  induce  the  Commons  to  alter  their  con- 
duct, on  the  supposition  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  the  nation.  In  execution  of  this  scheme,  a  petition 
signed  by  the  deputy-lieutenants,  above  twenty  justices  of 
the  peace,  the  grand  jury  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  had  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  by  five  gentlemen  of  fortune 
and  distinction.  The  purport  of  this  remonstrance  was,  to 
recommend  union  among  themselves  and  confidence  in  his 
majesty,  whose  great  actions  for  the  nation  could  never  be 
forgotten  without  the  blackest  ingratitude :  to  beg  they 
would  have  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  that  their 
religion  and  safety  might  be  effectually  provided  for ;  that 
their  loyal  addresses  might  be  turned  into  bills  of  supply; 
and  that  his  most  sacred  majesty  might  be  enabled  power- 
fully to  assist  his  allies  before  it  should  be  too  late.  The 
House  was  so  incensed  at  the  petulance  of  the  jietition, 
that  they  voted  it  scandalous,  insolent, and  seditious;  and 
ordered  the  gentlemen  who  had  presented  it  to  be  taken 
into  custody.  They  were  afterwards 'committed  to  the 
Gatehouse,  where  they  remained  till  the  prorogation  of 
jiarliament;  but  they  had  no  reason  to  repine  at  their  im- 
prisonment, which  recommended  them  to  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  the  public.  They  were  visited  and  caressed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  whig  interest,  and  considered  as  martyrs 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Their  confinement  gave  rise 
to  a  verv  extraordinary  paper,  entitled,  "  A  memorial  from 
the  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  inhabitants,  of  the  counties 

of ,  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  many  thousands 

of  the  good  people  of  England."  It  was  sijned  Lrginn, 
and  sent  to  the  speaker  in  a  letter,  commanding  bini,  in 
the  name  of  two  hundred  thousand  Englishmen,  to  deliver 
it  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this  strange  expostu- 
lation, the  House  was  charged  with  illegal  and  unwarrant- 
able practices,  in  fifteen  particulars ;  a  new  claim  of  right 
was  ranged  under  seven  heads  ;  and  the  Commons  were 
admonished  to  act  according  to  their  dutv,  as  specified  in 
this  memorial,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  an 
injured  nation.  It  was  concluded  in  these  words :  "  For 
Englishmen  are  no  longer  to  be  slaves  to  parliaments  than 
to  kings — our  name  is  Legion,  and  we  are  manv."  The 
Commons  were  eoually  provoked  and  intimidated  bv  this 
libel,  which  was  tne  production  of  one  Daniel  de  Foe,  a 
scurrilous  party  writer,  in  very  little  estimation.  They 
would  not,  however,  deign  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the 
House  ;  but  a  complaint  being  made  of  endeavours  to 
raise  tumults  and  seditions,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  address  to  his  majestv,  informing  him  of 
those  seditious  endeavours,  and  beseeching  him  to  provide 
for  the  public  peace  and  security. 

§  LV.  The  House,  however,  perceiving  plainly  that 
they  had  incurred  the  odium  of  the  nation,  which  began  to 
clamour  for  a  war  with  France,  and  dreading  the  popular 
resentment,  thought  fit  to  change  their  measures  with  re- 
spect to  this  object,  and  present  the  address  we  have 
already  mentioned,  in  which  they  promised  to  support  him 
in  the  alliances  he  should  contract  with  the  emperor  and 
other  states,  in  order  to  bridle  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France.  Thev  likewise  proceeded  in  earnest  upon  the 
3    N 
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supply,  and  voted  funds  for  raising  about  two  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ensuing  year.  They  voted  thirty  thousand 
seamen,  and  resolved  that  ten  thousand  troops  shouM  be 
transported  from  Ireland  to  Holland,  as  the  auxiliaries 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1077  with  the  States-general. 
The  funds  were  constituted  of  a  land  tax,  certain  duties  on 
merchandise,  and  a  weeklv  deduction  from  the  excise,  so 
as  to  bring  down  the  civil  list  to  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  dead,  and  James's 
queen  refused  her  allowance.  They  passed  a  bill  for  taking 
awav  all  privileges  of  parliament  in  legal  prosecutions, 
during  the  intermediate  prorogation.* ;  their  last  struggle 
with  the  Lords  was  concerning  a  liill  (or  appointing  com- 
missioners to  examine  and  state  the  public  accounts. 
The  persons  nominated  for  tliis  purpose  were  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  Peers,  as  violent  partisans 
of  the  tory  faction  :  when  the  bill,  therefore,  was  sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  they  made  some  amendments,  which  the 
Commons  rejected.  The  former  animosity  between  the 
two  Houses  began  to  revive,  when  the  king  interrupted 
their  disputes,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  session,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  after  having  thanked  the  par- 
liament for  their  zeal  in  the  public  service,  and  exhorted 
them  to  a  discharge  of  their  duties  in  their  several  coun- 
ties. He  was,  no  doubt,  extremely  pleased  with  such  an 
issue  of  a  s-ssion  that  had  begun  witn  a  very  inauspicious 
aspect.  His  health  daily  declined  ;  but  he  concealed  the 
decay  of  his  constitution,  that  his  allies  might  not  be  dis- 
couraged from  engaging  in  a  confederacy  of  which  be  was 
deemed  the  head  and  chief  support.  He  conferred  the 
command  of  the  ten  thousand  troops  destined  for  Holland 
upon  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  appointed  him  at  the 
same  time  his  plenipotentiary  to  the  States-general :  a 
choice  that  evinced  nis  discernment  and  discretion ;  for 
that  nobleman  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  both  as  a 
general  and  a  politician.  He  was  cool,  penetrating,  in- 
trepid, and  persevering,  plausible,  insinuating,  artful,  and 
dissembling. 

§  LVI.  A  regencv  being  established,  the  king  embarked 
for  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  July.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  Hague  he  assisted  at  an  assembly  of  the  States-general, 
whom  he  harangued  in  very  affectionate  terms,  and  was 
answered  with  great  cordiality  ;  then  he  made  a  progress 
round  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  garrisons  ; 
and  gave  such  orders  and  directions  as  he  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  minister,  D'Avaux,  being  recalled  from  tiie  Hague, 
delivered  a  letter  to  the  States  from  the  French  king,  who 
complained  that  they  had  olten  interrupted  the  conferences, 
from  which  no  good  fruits  were  to  be  expected :  but  he 
assured  them  it  wholly  dejiended  upon  themselves,  whether 
they  should  continue  to  receive  marks  of  his  ancient  friend- 
ship for  their  republic.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  an 
insolent  memorial,  to  which  the  Slates-general  returned  a 
very  spirited  answer.  As  they  expected  nothing  now  but 
hostilities  from  France,  thev  redoubled  their  diligence  in 
making  preparations  for  their  own  defence.  They  repaired 
their  fortifications,  augmented  their  armv,  and  hired  aux- 
iliaries. King  William  and  they  had  already  engaged  in 
an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  undertook  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops,  in  consideration  of  a 
subsidy;  and  thev  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  peace  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Poland  ;  but  this  thev  could  not  effect. 
France  had  likewise  offered  her  mediation  between  those 
powers  in  hopes  of  bringing  over  Sweden  to  her  interest ; 
and  the  court  of  Vienna  had  tampered  with  the  King  of 
Poland  ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  prosecute  the 
war.  The  Spaniards  began  to  be  very  uneasv  under  the 
dominion  of  their  new  master.  They  were  shocked  at  the 
insolence  of  his  French  ministers  and  attendants,  and  much 
more  at  the  manners  and  fashions  which  they  introduced. 
The  grandees  found  themselves  very  little  considered  by 
their  sovereign,  and  resented  his  economy  ;  for  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  retrench  the  expense  of  the  court,  which  had 
used  to  support  their  magnificence.  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  head  of  the  imperial  army,  bad  entered  Italy  by  Vi- 
cenza.  and  passed  the  Adige  near  Orpi,  where  he  de- 
feated a  body  of  five  thousand  French  forces.  The  enemv 
were  commanded  bv  t!ie   Duke  of  Savoy,  assisted  by 
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Maresclial  Catiuat  and  the  Prince  of  X'audemont,  who  did 
not  think  proper  to  liazard  an  engagement :  but  Mareschal 
Villeroy  arriving  in  tlie  latter  end  of  August  with  orders 
to  attact;  the  imperialists,  Cathiat  retired  m  disgust.  The 
new  general  marched  immediately  towards  t'luari,  where 
Prince  Eugene  was  entrenched,  and  attacked  his  camp ; 
but  met  Willi  such  a  reception  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  llie  loss  of  five  thousand  men.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  campaign  the  prince  took  possession  of  all  the  Mantuan 
territories,  except  Mantua  itself,  and  Goito,  the  blockade 
of  which  he  formed.  He  reduced  all  the  places  on  the 
Oglio,  and  continued  in  the  field  during  the  whole  winter, 
exhibiting  repeated  marks  of  the  most  invincible  courage, 
indefatigable  vigilance,  and  extensive  capacity  in  the  art  of 
war.  In  January  he  had  well  nigh  surprised  Cremona, 
by  introducing  a  body  of  men  through  an  old  aqueduct. 
They  forced  one  of  tlie  gates,  by  which  the  prince  and  his 
followers  entered ;  Villeroy  being  wakened  by  the  noise, 
ran  out  into  the  street,  where  he  was  taken  ;  and  the  town 
must  have  been  infallibly  reduced,  had  Prince  Eugene 
been  joined  by  another  body  of  troops,  which  he  had  or- 
dered to  march  from  the  Parmesan,  and  secure  the  bridge. 
These  not  arriving  at  the  time  appointed,  an  Irish  regiment 
in  the  French  service  took  possession  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  prisoner. 

^  LVII.  The  French  king,  alarmed  at  the  activity  and 
military  genius  of  the  imperial  general,  sent  a  reinforce- 
ment to  his  army  in  Italy,  and  the  Duke  of  \'endome  to 
command  his  forces  in  that  country  :  he  likewise  impor- 
tuned the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  assist  him  effectually ;  but 
that  prince  having  obtained  all  he  could  expect  from 
France,  became  cold  and  backward.  His  second  daugh- 
ter was  by  this  time  married  to  the  new  King  of  Spain, 
who  met  her  at  Barcelona,  where  he  found  himself  in- 
volved in  disputes  with  the  states  of  Catalonia,  who  le- 
fiised  to  pay  a  tax  he  had  imposed,  until  their  privileges 
should  be  confirmed  :  and  he  was  obliged  to  gratify  them 

in  this  particular The  war  continued  to  rage  in  the  north. 

The  young  King  of  Sweden  routed  the  Saxons  upon  the 
river  Danube :  thence  he  marched  into  Courland,  and 
took  possession  of  Miltau  without  opposition  :  while  the 
King  of  Poland  retired  into  Lithuania.  In  Hungary  the 
French  emissaries  endeavoured  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new 
revolt.  T"hey  exerted  themselves  with  indefatigable  indus- 
try in  almost  every  court  of  Christendom.  They  had  al- 
ready gained  over  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  his  brother, 
the  Elector  ot  Cologn,  together  with  the  Dukes  of  Wol- 
fenbuttle  and  Saxa-Gotha,  who  professed  neutrality,  while 
they  levied  troops,  and  made  such  preparations  for  war,  as 
plainly  indicated  that  they  had  received  subsidies  from 
France.  Louis  had  also  extorted  a  treaty  of  alliance  from 
the  King  of  Portugal,  who  was  personally  attached  to  the 
Austrian  interest :  but  this  weak  prince  was  a  slave  to  his 
ministers,  whom  the  French  king  had  corrupted.  During 
this  summer,  the  French  coasts  were  overawed  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  sailed  down  the 
Channel  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  detached  Vice- 
Admiral  Benbow  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  order  to  deceive  the  French  king,  with  regard 
to  the  destination  of  tins  fleet.  King  William  demanded 
the  free  use  of  the  Spanish  harbours,  as  if  his  design  had 
been  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  JNIediterranean  :  hut  he 
met  with  a  repulse,  while  the  French  ships  were  freely  ad- 
mitted. About  this  period  the  king  revoked  his  letters- 
patent  to  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  consti- 
tuted the  Earl  of  Pembroke  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  factions,  the  disputes,  and  divided 
counsels  of  aboard.  The  earl  was  no  sooner  promoted  to 
this  office,  than  he  sent  Captain  Loades  with  tnree  frigates 
to  Cadiz,  to  bring  home  the  sea  stores  and  effects  belong- 
ing to  the  English  in  that  place,  before  the  war  should 
commence ;  and  this  piece  of  .service  was  successfully 
performed.  The  Frencn  king,  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  that  could  be  derived  from  his  union  with 
Spam,  est.iblished  a  company  to  open  a  trade  with  Mex- 
ico and  Peru ;  and  concluded  a  new  Assiento  treaty,  for 
supjilying  the  Spanish  plantations  with  negroes.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  a  strong  squadron  to  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
The  French  dress  was  introduced  into  the  court  of  Spain  ; 


and,  by  a  formal  edict,  the  grandees  of  that  kingdom  and 
the  peers  of  France  were  put  on  a  level  in  each  nation. 
There  was  no  vigour  left  in  the  councils  of  Spain  :  her 
finances  were  exhausted,  and  her  former  spirit  seemed  to 
be  quite  extinguished  ;  the  nobility  were  beggars,  and  the 
common  people  overwhelmed  with  indigence  and  distress. 
The  condition  of  France  was  not  much  more  prosperous. 
She  had  been  harassed  bv  a  long  war,  and  now  saw  herself 
on  the  eve  of  another,  which  in  all  probability  would  ren- 
der her  completely  miserable. 

§  LVIII.  These  circumstances  were  well  known  to  the 
emperor  and  the  maritime  powers,  and  served  to  animate 
their  negociations  for  another  grand  alliance.  Conferences 
were  opened  at  the  Hague;  and,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
September,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  his  imperial 
majesty,  England,  and  the  States-general.  The  objects 
proposed,  were  to  procure  satisfaction  to  the  emperor  in 
the  Spanish  succession,  and  sufficient  security  for  the  do- 
minions and  commerce  of  the  allies.  They  engaged  to  use 
their  endeavours  for  recovering  the  Spanish  jN'etherland,  as 
a  barrier  between  Holland  and  France ;  and  for  putting 
the  emperor  in  possession  of  the  duchv  of  Milnn,  Naples, 
and  Sicilv,  with  the  lands  and  islands  upon  the  coast  of 
Tuscany  belonging  to  the  Spanish  dominions.  Thev  agreed, 
that  the  King  of  En<;land,  and  the  States-sreneral,  should 
keep  and  possess  whatever  lands  and  cities  they  should 
conquer  from  the  Spaniards  in' the  Indies:  that  the  con- 
federates should  faithfully  communicate  their  designs  to 
one  another :  that  no  party  should  treat  of  peace,  or  truce, 
but  jointly  with  the  rest:  that  they  should  concur  in  pre- 
venting the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  same 
government ;  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the 
Spanish  Indies  :  that,  in  concluding  a  peace,  the  confede- 
rates should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  maritime  powers  to  the  dominions  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  and  secure  the  States  by  a  barrier : 
that  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  settle  the  exercise  of 
religion  in  the  new  conquests :  that  they  should  assist  one 
another  witli  all  their  forces,  in  case  of  being  invaded  by 
the  French  king,  or  any  other  potentate,  on  account  of  this 
alliance  :  that  a  defensive  alliance  should  remain  between 
them,  even  after  the  peace  :  that  all  kings,  princes,  and 
states,  should  be  at  liberty  to  encage  in  this  alliance. 
They  determined  to  employ  two  months,  to  obtain,  by 
amicable  means,  the  satisfaction  and  security  which  they 
demanded  ;  and  stipulated,  that  within  six  weeks  the 
treatv  should  be  ratified. 

§  LiX.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  King  James 
expired  at  St.  Germain's,  after  having  laboured  under  a 
tedious  indisposition.  This  unfortunate  monarch,  since 
the  miscarriage  of  his  last  attempt  for  recovering  his  throne, 
had  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  worldly  tTandeur,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  attention  to  the  concerns  of  his  soul. 
Though  he  could  not  prevent  the  busy  genius  of  his  queen 
from  planning  new  schemes  of  restoration,  he  was  always 
best  pleased  when  wholly  detached  ft'om  such  chimerical 
projects.  Hunting  wa.s  his  chief  diversion  ;  but  religion 
was  his  constant  care.  Nothing  could  be  more  harmless 
than  the  life  he  led  ;  and,  in  ihe  course  of  it,  he  subjected 
himself  to  uncommon  penance  and  mortification.  He  fre- 
quentlv  visited  the  poor  monks  of  La  Trappe,  who  were 
much  edified  by  his  humble  and  pious  deportment.  His 
pride  and  arbitrary  temper  seem  to  have  vanished  with  his 
greatness.  He  became  affable,  kind,  and  easy  to  all  his 
dependants  ;  and  his  religion  certainly  opened  and  im- 
proved the  virtues  of  his  heart,  though  it  seemed  to  im- 
pair the  faculties  of  his  soul.  In  his  last  illness  he  con- 
jured his  son  to  prefer  his  religion  to  every  worldly  advan- 
tage, and  even  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of  a  crown,  if  he 
could  not  enjoy  it  without  offering  violence  to  his  faith. 
He  recommended  to  him  the  practice  of  justice  and  Christ- 
ian forgiveness  ;  he  himself  declaring,  that  he  heartily 
forgave  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  emperor,  and  all  his 
enemies.  He  died  with  great  marks  of  devotion,  and  was 
interred,  at  his  ow  n  request,  in  the  church  of  the  English 
Benedictines  in  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solemnity. 

§  LX.  Before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  the  French 
king,  who  seemed  touched  with  his  condition,  and  de- 
claied,  that,  in  case  of  his  death,  he  would  ovm  his  son  - 
as  King  of  England.    This  promise  James's  queen  had 
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already  extorted  from  liim,  by  the  interest  of  Madume  de 
Mainteiioii  and  tlie  diiu|iliin.  Accordingly,  when  James 
died,  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  King 
of  England  at  St.  Gerniam's,  and  treated  as  such  at  the 
court  of  \'ersaille5.  His  title  was  likewise  recoL'nised  by 
the  Kms  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Pope. 
William  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  transaction,  than 
he  despatched  a  courier  to  (he  King  of  Sweden,  as  guaran- 
tee of  the  treaty  of  Rvswick,  to  complain  of  tliis  manifest 
violation.  At  the  same  time,  he  recalled  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester from  Paris,  and  ordered  liim  to  return  without 
taking  an  audience  of  leave.  That  nobleman  immediately 
withdrew,  after  having  intimated  to  the  Marquis  de  Torcy 
the  order  he  had  received.  Louis,  in  vindication  of  his 
own  conduct,  dispersed  through  all  the  courts  of  Europe  a 
manifesto,  in  which  he  affirmed  that,  in  owning  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  King  of  England  he  had  not  infringed  any 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Hyswick.  He  confessed,  that  in 
the  fourth  article  he  had  promised  that  he  would  not  dis- 
turb the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  his  dominions  ;  and  he  declared  nis  intention  was  to 
observe  that  promise  punctudly.  He  obser\'ed,  that  his 
generosity  would  not  allow  him  to  abandon  the  Prince  of 
Wales  or  his  family  :  that  he  could  not  refuse  him  a  title 
which  was  due  to  him  by  birth  :  that  he  had  more  reason 
to  complain  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States- 
general,  whose  declarations  and  preparations  in  favour  of 
the  emperor  might  be  regarded  as  real  contraventions  to 
treaties  ;  finally,  he  quoted  some  instances  fi'om  history,  in 
which  the  children  enjoyed  the  titles  of  kingdoms  which 
their  fathers  had  lost.  These  reasons,  however,  would 
hardly  have  induced  the  French  king  to  take  such  a  step, 
had  he  not  perceived  that  a  war  witii  England  was  inevita- 
ble; ami  that  he  should  be  able  to  reap  some  advantages 
in  the  course  of  it,  from  espousing  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
tender. 

§  LXI.  The  substance  of  the  French  manifesto  was 
published  in  London,  bv  Poussin,  the  Secretary  of  Tallard, 
who  had  been  left  in  England,  as  as:ent  for  the  court  of 
X'ersailles.  He  was  now  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
which  was  filled  with  indignation  at  Louis,  for  having  pre- 
tended 10  declare  who  ought  to  be  their  sovereign.  The 
city  of  London  presented  an  address  to  the  lords  justices, 
expressing  tlie  deepest  resentment  of  the  French  king's 
presumption  ;  assured  his  majesty  that  they  would,  at  all 
times,  exert  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  person,  and  the  defence  of  his  just  rights,  in 
opposition  to  all  invaders  of  his  crown  and  dignity.  Ad- 
dresses of  the  same  nature  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  William. 
He  had  now  concerted  measures  for  acting  with  vigour 
ag-ainst  France ;  and  he  resolved  to  revisit  his  kingdom, 
after  having  made  a  considerable  prOLTCSs  in  a  treaty  of 
perpetual  alliance  between  England  and  the  States-gene- 
ral, which  was  aftenvards  brought  to  perfection  by  his  ple- 
nipotentiary, the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  The  kini;'s  return, 
however,  was  delayed  a  whole  month  by  a  severe  indispo- 
sition, during  which,  the  Spanish  minister  DeQuiros  hired 
certain  physicians,  to  consult  together  upon  the  slate  and 
nature  of  his  distemper.  They  declared,  that  he  could  not 
live  many  weeks;  and  this  opinion  was  transmitted  to 
Madrid.  William,  however,  baffled  the  prognostic,  though 
his  constitution  had  sustained  such  a  rude  shock,  that  he 
himself  perceived  that  his  end  was  near.  He  told  the  Earl 
of  Portland  he  found  himself  so  weak,  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  live  another  summer:  but  charged  him  to  con- 
ceal this  circumstance  until  he  should  be  dead.  Notwith- 
standing this  near  approach  to  dissolution,  he  exerted  him- 
self with  surprising  diligence  and  spirit  in  establishing  the 
confederacy,  and  settling  the  plan  of  operations.  A  sulj- 
sidiary  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Kmg  of  Prussia,  who 
engaged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  troops.  The  em- 
peror agreed  to  maintain  ninety  thousand  men  in  the  field 
against  France  ;  the  proportion  of  the  States  was  limited 
to  one  hundred  an^  two  thousand  :  and  that  of  England 
did  not  exceed  forty  thousand,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  allies. 

5  LXIL  On   the   fourth   day  of  November  the  king 

arrived  in   England,  which  he  found  in  a  strange  ferment, 

produced  from  the  mutual  animositv  of  the  two  factions. 
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They  reviled  each  other  in  words  and  writmg  with  all  the 
falsehood  of  calumny,  and  all  the  bitterness  of  rancour ; 
so  that  truth,  candour,  and  temperance,  seemed  to  be  ban- 
ished by  consent  of  both  parties.  The  king  had  found 
himself  deceived  in  his  new  ministers,  who  had  opposed 
his  measures  with  all  their  influence.  He  was  particularly 
disgusted  with  the  deportment  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
who  proved  altogether  imperious  and  untractable ;  and, 
instead  of  moderating,  inflamed  the  violence  of  his  party. 
The  king  declared,  the  year  in  which  that  nobleman  direct- 
ed his  councils  was  the  uneasiest  of  his  whole  life.  He 
could  not  help  expressing  his  displeasure  in  such  a  cold- 
ness of  reserve,  that  Rochester  told  him  he  would  serve  his 
majesty  no  longer,  since  he  did  not  enjoy  his  confidence. 
William  made  no  answer  to  this  expostulation,  but  resolved 
he  should  see  him  no  more.  The  Earl,  howe\er,  at  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Harley,  became  more  pliant  and  submissive ; 
and,  after  the  king's  departure  for  Holland,  repaired  to  his 
government  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  now  remained,  exert- 
ing all  his  endeavours  to  acquire  popularity.  William 
foreseeing  nothing  but  opposition  from  the  present  spirit  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  closeted  some  of  their  leaders, 
with  a  view  to  bespeak  their  compliance  :  but  finding  them 
determined  to  pursue  their  former  principles,  and  to  insist 
upon  their  impeachments,  he  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
his  fi-iends,  to  dissolve  the  pailiament.  This  step  he  was 
the  more  easily  induced  to  take,  as  the  Commons  were 
become  extremely  odious  to  the  nation  in  general,  which 
breathed  nothing  but  war  and  defiance  against  the  French 
monarch.  The  parliament  was  accordingly  dissolved  by 
proclamation,  and  another  summoned  to  meet  on  the 
thirtieth  dav  of  December. 

$  LXI  1 1.  Never  did  the  two  parties  proceed  with  such 
heat  and  violence  against  each  other,  as  in  their  endeavours 
to  influence  the  new  elections.  The  whigs,  however,  ob- 
tained the  victory,  as  thev  included  the  monied-interest, 
which  will  always  prevail  among  the  borough-electors. 
Corruption  was  now  reduced  into  an  open  and  avowed 
commerce ;  and,  had  not  the  people  been  so  universally 
venal  and  profligate,  that  no  sense  of  shame  remained,  the 
victors  must  have  blushed  for  their  success.  Though  the 
majority  thus  obtained  was  staunch  to  the  measures  of  the 
court,  the  choice  of  speaker  fell  upon  Mr.  Harley,  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  the  king,  who  favoured  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttleton  :  but  his  majesty's  speech  was  received  with 
universal  applause.  It  was  so  much  admired  by  the  well 
wishers  to  tne  revolution,  that  they  printed  it  with  decora 
tions,  in  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  languages.  It  ap- 
peared as  a  piece  of  furniture  in  all  their  houses,  and  as  the 
King's  last  legacy  to  his  own  and  all  protestant  people.  In 
this  celebrated  harangue,  he  expatiated  upon  the  indignity 
oflered  to  the  nation  by  the  French  king's  acknowledging 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  :  he  explained  the  dangers 
to  which  it  was  exposed,  by  his  placing  his  grandson  on 
the  throne  of  Spain  :  he  gave  them  to  understand  he  had 
concluded  several  alliances,  according  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  him  by  both  Houses  of  parliament,  which 
alliances  should  be  laid  before  them,  together  with  other 
treaties  still  depending.  He  observed,  tliat  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  upon  this  parliament;  and  all  matters  at  a 
stand,  until  their  resolution  should  be  known  :  therefore, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost.  He  told  them,  they  had  yet  an 
opportunitv  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  liberties,  if  they  were 
not  wanting  to  themselves,  but  would  exert  the  ancient 
vigour  of  the  English  nation  ;  but  he  declared  his  opinion 
was,  that  should  they  neglect  this  occasion,  they  had  no 
reason  to  hope  for  another.  He  said,  it  would  be  neces- 
sarv  to  maintain  a  great  strength  at  sea,  and  a  force  on  land 
proportionable  to  that  of  their  allies.  He  pressed  the  Com- 
mons to  support  the  public  credit,  which  could  not  be 
preserved  witnout  keeping  sacred  that  maxim.  That  they 
shall  never  be  losers  who  trust  to  the  parliamentary  secu- 
ritv.  He  declared,  that  he  never  asked  aids  from  his  people 
without  regret ;  that  what  he  desired  was  for  their  o»  n 
safetv  and  honour,  at  such  a  critical  time ;  and  that  the 
whole  should  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  He  expressed  his  willingness  that  the  ac- 
counts should  be  yearly  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
parliament.    He  again  "recommended  despatch,  together 
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with  good  bills  for  employing  the  poor,  encouraging  trade, 
and  suppressing  vice,  lie  expressed  his  hope  that  they 
were  come  toijetlier,  determined  to  avoid  disputes  and 
differences,  and  to  act  with  a  hearty  concurrence  for  pro- 
moting the  common  cause.  He  said,  he  should  think  it 
as  great  a  blessinj;  as  could  befall  England,  if  they  were  as 
much  inclined  to  lay  aside  those  unhappv  fatal  animosi- 
ties which  divided  and  weakened  them,  a.s  lie  was  disposed 
to  mako  all  his  subjects  safe  and  easy,  as  to  any,  even  the 
highest,  offences  committed  against  liis  person.  He  con- 
jured them  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  enemies  by 
their  unanimity.  As  he  had  always  shown,  aiid  always 
would  show,  how  desirous  he  was  to  be  the  common 
fethtr  of  all  his  people,  he  desired  they  would  lay  aside 
parties  and  divisions,  so  as  that  no  distinction  should  be 
heard  of  amongst  them,  hut  of  those  who  were  friends  to 
the  protestant  religion  and  present  establishment,  and  of 
those  who  wished  for  a  popish  prince  and  a  French 
government.  He  concluded  by  affirming,  that  if  they,  in 
good  earnest,  desired  to  see  England  hold  tlie  balance  of 
Europe,  and  be  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  inter- 
est, it  would  appear  by  their  improving  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. The  Lords  immediately  drew  up  a  warm  and 
affectionate  address,  in  which  they  expressed  their  resent- 
ment of  theproceedings  of  the  French  king,  in  owning  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales  for  King  of  England.  They 
assured  his  majesty,  they  would  assist  him  to  tlie  utmost 
of  their  power  against  all  his  enemies  :  and  when  it  should 
please  God  to  deprive  them  of  his  majesty's  protection, 
they  would  vigorously  assist  and  defend  against  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders  wliat- 
soever,  every  person  and  persons  who  had  right  to  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  England,  by  virtue  of  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment for  establishing  and  limiting  the  succession.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  an  address  to  the  same  effect  was 
presented  by  the  Commons,  and  both  met  with  a  very 
gracious  reception  from  his  majesty.  The  Lords,  as  a 
further  proof  of  their  zeal,  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  dangers  that  threatened  Europe,  from  the  accession  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  drew  up  an- 
other address,  explaining  their  sense  of  that  danger; 
sti-'matizing  the  French  king  as  a  violator  of  treaties ; 
declaring  their  opinion  that  his  majesty,  his  subjects,  and 
allies,  could  never  be  safe  and  secure,  until  the  House  of 
Austria  should  be  restored  to  their  rights,  and  the  invader 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  brought  to  reason  ;  and  assuring 
his  majesty  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  nor  any  thing 
wanting  on  their  parts,'which  might  answer  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  their  friends  abroad ;  not  doubting  but  to 
support  the  reputation  of  the  English  'name,  when  engaged 
under  so  great  a  prince,  in  the  glorious  cause  of  maintain- 
ing the  liberty  of  Europe. 

§  LXI\'.  The  king,  in  order  to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  Commons,  ordered  j\lr.  Secretary  \'enion  to  lay  before 
them  copies  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  he  had  lately 
concluded,  which  were  so  well  approved,  that  the  House 
unanimously  voted  the  supply.  By  another  vole,  they 
authorized  the  exchequer  to  borrow  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  six  per  cenL  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  subsistence  of  guards  and 
garrisons.  They  deliberated  upon  the  state  of  the  navy, 
with  the  debt  due  upon  it,  and  examined  an  estimate  of 
what  would  be  necessary  for  extraordinary  repairs.  Thev 
called  for  an  account  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt  for 
which  no  provision  had  been  made.  Thev  ordered  the 
speaker  to  write  to  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Ireland,  to  attend  the  House  with  a  full  detail  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  execution  of  that  act  of  parliament. 
On  the  ninth  day  of  January,  they  unanimously  resolved. 
That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  his 
majesty's  person,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 
protestant  line,  for  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pretend- 
ed Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders,  and  their 
open  and  secret  abettors.  Tiiey  resolved  to  address  his 
majesty,  that  he  would  insert  an  article  in  all  his  treaties  of 
alliance,  importing  That  no  peace  should  be  made  with 
France,  until  his  majesty  and  the  nation  have  reparation 
for  the  great  indignity  offered  by  the  French  king,  in  own- 
ing and  declaring  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  King  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    They  agreed  to  maintain 


forty  thousand  men  for  the  sea  service,  and  a  like  number 
by  land,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  allies, 
according  to  the  proportions  settled  by  the  contracting 
powers.  The  supplies  were  raised  by  an  imposition  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  lands,  annuities,  pensions, 
and  stipends,  and  on  the  profits  arising  from  the  different 
professions  :  by  a  tax  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  all 
stock  in  trade,  and  money  at  interest;  of  five  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  all  salaries,  fees,  and  perquisites ;  a  capita- 
tion tax  of  four  shillings :  an  imposition  of  one  per  cent, 
on  all  shares  in  the  capital  stocK  of  any  corporation  or 
company  which  should  be  bought,  sold,  or  bargained  for; 
a  duty  of  sixpence  per  bushel  on  malt,  and  a  further  duty 
on  mum,  cvder,  and  perry. 

§  LX\'.  Tlie  Commons  seemed  to  vie  with  the  Lords  in 
their  zeal  for  the  government.  They  brought  in  a  bill  for 
attainting  the  pretended  Prince  of  \\  ales,  which  being 
sent  up  to  the  other  House,  passed  with  an  additional 
clause  of  attainder  against  the  queen,  who  acted  as  regent 
for  the  pretender.  Tliis,  however,  was  not  carried  witho-  t 
great  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  \\  hen  the  bill 
«as  sent  back  to  the  Commons,  they  excepted  to  the 
amendment  as  irregular  They  oiiserved,  that  attainders 
by  bill  constituted  the  most  rigorous  part  of  the  law ;  and 
that  the  stretching  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  They  pro- 
posed, that  the  queen  should  be  attainted  by  a  separate 
bill.  The  Lords  assented  to  the  proposal ;  and  the  bill 
against  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  passed.  The  Lords 
passed  another  for  attainting  the  queen  ;  however,  it  was 
neglected  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  longest  and 
warmest  debates  of  this  session  were  produced  by  a  bill, 
which  the  Lords  brought  in,  for  abjuring  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  sweanng  to  the  king  by  tne  title  of 
rightfiil  and  law  ful  king,  and  his  heirs,  according  to  the  act 
of  settlement.  It  was  proposed,  that  this  oath  should  be 
voluntary,  tendered  to  all  persons,  and  their  subscription 
or  refusal  recorded  without  any  other  penalty.  Tiiis  article 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
other  lords  of  the  tory  interest.  They  observed,  that  the 
government  was  first  settled  with  another  oath,  which  was 
like  an  original  contract :  so  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  new  imposition  :  that  oaths  relating  to  men's  opinions 
had  been  always  considered  as  severe  impositions;  and 
that  a  voluntary  oath  was  in  its  own  nature  unlawful. 
During  these  disputes,  another  bill  of  abjuration  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  .Commons  by  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  that  should  be  obligatory  on  all  persons  who 
enjoyed  employments  in  church  or  state;  it  likewise  in- 
cluded an  ooligauon  to  maintain  the  government  in  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  and  to  maintain  the  church  of 
England,  together  with  the  toleration  for  dissenters. 
Warm  debates  arose  upon  the  question.  Whether  the  oath 
should  be  imposed  or  voluntarv ;  and  at  length  it  was 
carried  for  imposition,  by  the  majority  of  one  voice.  They 
agreed  to  insert  an  additional  clause,  declaring  it  equally 
penal  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  her  royal  high- 
ness the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  as  it  was  to  compass 
or  imagine  the  death  of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir. 
In  tlie  House  of  Peers  this  bill  -svas  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  tories ;  and,  when  after  long  debates  it  passed  on 
tlie  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  ten  lords  entered  a  pro- 
test against  it,  as  an  unnecessary  and  severe  imposition. 

§  LXVI.  The  whole  nation  now  seemed  to  join  in  the 
cry  for  a  war  with  France.  Party  heats  began  to  abate : 
the  factions  in  the  city  of  London  were  in  a  great  measure 
moderated  by  the  union  of  the  tnxi  companies  trading  to 
the  East  Indies,  which  found  their  mutual  interest  required 
a  coalition.  The  tories  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
concurred  so  heartily  with  the  inclinations  of  the  people, 
resolved,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  to  justify  the  con- 
duct of  their  party  in  the  preceding  parliament.  They 
complained  of  some  petitions  and  addresses  which  had 
reflected  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  last  House  of  Com- 
mons, ana  )iarticularly  of  the  Kentish  petition.  The 
majority,  however,  determined,  that  it  was  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  of  England  to  petition  or  address  the 
king,  for  the  calling,  sitting,  or  dissolving  of  parliaments, 
and  for  the  redressing  of  grievances ;  and  that  every  subject 
under  any  accusation,  either  by  impeachment  or  otlierwisf, 
had  a  right  to  be  brought  to  a'  speedy  trial.    A  complaint 
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being  likewise  made,  tliat  the  Lords  had  denied  tlie  Com- 
mons justice  in  the  matter  of  the  late  impeachments,  a 
furious  debate  ensued ;  and  it  was  earned  by  a  very  small 
majority  tiiat  justice  had  not  been  denied.  In  some 
points,  however,  ihev  succeeded  :  in  the  case  of  a  contro- 
verted election  at  Alaidslone,  between  Thomas  Ulisse  and 
Thomas  Culpepper,  the  House  resolved.  That  the  latter 
had  been  not  only  iruilty  of  corrupt,  scandalous,  and  indi- 
rect practices,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  himself  to  be 
elected  a  burgess;  but  likewise,  being  one  of  the  instru- 
ments in  promolingand  presenting  the  scandalou<-,insolent, 
and  seditious  petition,  commonly  called  the  Kentish 
petition,  to  the  last  House  of  Commons,  was  guilty  of 
promoting  a  scandalous,  villanous,  and  groundless  reflec- 
tion upon  that  House,  by  aspersing  the  members  with 
receiving  French  money,  or  being  in  the  interest  of  France; 
for  which  offence  he  was  ordered  to  be  commilted  to  New- 
gate, and  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  majesty's  attorney- 
general.  They  also  resolved.  That  to  assert  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  the  only  representative  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  tends  to  the  subversion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom  : 
That  to  assert,  that  the  House  of  Commons  have  no  power 
of  commitment,  but  of  their  own  members,  tends  to  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons: 
That  to  print  or  pulilish  any  books, or  libels, reflecting  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  member 
thereof,  for  or  relating  to  his  service  therein,  is  a  high  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Notwithstanding  these  transactions,  they  did  not 
neglect  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  ad- 
dressed his  majestv  to  interpose  with  his  allies,  that  they 
might  increase  their  quotas  of  land  forces,  to  be  put  on 
board  the  fleet  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  his  majesty 
should  embark.  When  they  had  settled  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  the  several  uses  of  the  war,  they  presented  a 
second  address,  desiring  he  would  provide  for  the  half-pay 
ofli'  ers,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  recruits  and  levies  to  be 
made.  The  king  assured  ihem,  it  was  always  his  inten- 
tion to  provide  for  those  officers.  He  went  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  gave  the  royal  assent  to  an  act,  appointing 
commissioners  to  take,  examine,  and  determine  the  debts 
due  to  the  army,  navy,  and  the  transport  service ;  and  also 
to  take  an  account  of  prizes  taken  during  the  war. 

5  LXVII.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  not  a  little  em- 
ban'assed  by  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  appointed  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  forfeited  estates.  Their  office  was  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  court,  and 
tlieir  deportment  was  arbitrary  and  imfierious.  Several 
individuals  of  that  kingdom,  provoked  by  the  insolence  of 
the  trustees  on  one  hand,  ana  encouraged  by  the  counte- 
nance of  the  courtiers  on  the  other,  endeavoured,  by  a  cir- 
cular letter,  to  spirit  up  the  grand  jury  of  Ireland  against 
the  act  of  resumption ;  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
kins,  couched  in  very  strong  terms,  affirming,  that  it  was 
injurious  to  the  protestant  interest,  and  had  been  obtained 
by  gross  misinformations.  The  king  having  communi- 
cated these  addresses  to  the  House,  they  were  immedi- 
ately voted  scandalous,  false,  and  groundless  :  and  the 
Commons  resolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
and  clamours  against  the  trustees,  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
House  but  those  complaints  were  groundless  :  nevertheless 
they  afterwards  received  several  petitions,  ini|ilonng  relief 
against  the  said  act;  and  thev  ordered  that  the  petitioners 
should  be  relieved  accordingly.  Proposals  were  delivered 
in  for  incorporating  such  as  should  purchase  the  said  for- 
feitures, on  certain  terms  therein  specified,  according  to 
the  rent-roll,  when  verified  and  made  good  to  the  [uir- 
chasers;  but,  whereas  in  this  rent-roll,  the  value  of  the 
estates  had  been  estimated  at  something  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  those  who  under- 
took to  make  the  purchase  affirmed,  they  were  not  worth 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  and  thus  the  affair  re- 
mained in  suspense. 

5  l.XV'III.  With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  clamours  of 
that  kingdom  had  not  yet  subsided.  When  the  bill  of 
ab|uration  passed  in  the"  House  of  Peers,  the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham had  declared,  that  although  he  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  majority  in  many  particulars  relating  to  that  bill, 


yet  he  was  a  friend  to  the  design  of  it :  and  in  order  to 
secure  a  protestant  succession,  he  thought  a  union  of  the 
whole  island  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  therefore 
moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  dissolve 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  now  sitting,  as  the  legality  of 
it  might  be  called  in  question,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  originally  a  convention  ;  and  that  a  new  parliament 
should  be  summoned,  that  they  might  treat  about  a  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  king  had  this  affair  so  much 
at  heart,  that  even  when  he  was  disabled  from  going  to 
the  parliament  in  person,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Commons, 
expressing  an  eager  desire  that  a  treaty  for  this  purpose 
might  be  set  on  foot,  and  earnestly  recommending  this 
affair  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  :  but,  as  a  new 
parliament  in  Scotland  could  not  be  called  without  a  great 
risk,  while  the  nation  was  in  such  a  ferment,  the  project 
was  postponed  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

j  LXIX.  Before  the  king's  return  from  Holland,  he  had 
concerted  with  his  allies  the  operations  of  the  ensuing 
campaign.  He  had  engaged  in  a  uegociation  with  the 
Prince  of  Hesse-D'Armstadt,  who  assured  him,  that  if  he 
would  besiege  and  lake  Cadiz,  the  Admiral  of  Castile, 
and  divers  other  grandees  of  Spain,  would  declare  for  the 
House  of  Austria.  Tlie  allies  had  also  determined  upon 
the  siege  of  Keiserswaert,  which  the  Elector  of  Cologn 
had  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  French  :  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  had  resolved  to  disarm  the  Princes  of  Wolfen- 
buttle  :  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden,  undertook  to  invest  Landau  :  and  the  emperor 
promised  to  send  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  Prince  Eu- 
gene in  Italy  :  but  William  did  not  live  to  see  these 
schemes  put  in  execution.  His  constitution  was  by  this 
time  almost  exhausted,  though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  effects  of  his  malady,  and  to  repair  his  health  by  e.ter- 
cise.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  riding  to 
Hampton-court  from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell  under  him, 
and  he  himself  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  with  such 
violence,  as  produced  a  fracture  in  his  collar-bone.  His 
attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  of  Hampton-court, 
where  the  fracture  was  reducea  by  Ronjat,  his  serjeant- 
surgeon.  In  the  evening  he  returned  to  Kensington  in 
his  coach,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  fractured  bone  having 
been  disunited  by  the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  were  replaced 
under  the  inspection  of  Bidloo,  his  phys:cian.  Heseeqied 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  till  the  first  day  of  jMarch, 
when  his  knee  appeared  to  be  inflamed,  with  great  pain 
and  weakness.  Next  day  he  granted  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal  to  several  peers,  for  passing  the  bills  to 
which  both  Houses  of  parliament  had  agreed  ;  namely, 
the  act  of  attainder  against  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  another  in  favour  of  the  quakers,  enacting.  That  their 
solemn  affirmation  and  declaration  should  be  accepted 
instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual  form. 

§  LXX.  On  the  fourth  day  of  March  the  king  was  so 
well  recovered  of  his  lameness,  that  he  took  several  turns 
in  the  gallery  at  Kensington ;  but,  sitting  down  on  a  couch 
"here  he  fell  asleep,  he  was  seized  with  a  shivering,  which 
terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea.  He  was  attended  by 
Sir  Thomas  Millingtoii,  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Sir  The- 
odore CoUedon,  Dr.  Bidloo,  and  other  eminent  physicians: 
but  their  prescriptions  proved  ineffectual.  On  the  sixth 
he  granted  another  commission  for  passing  the  bill  for  the 
malt-tax,  and  the  bill  of  abjuration  ;  and,  being  so  weak 
that  he  could  not  write  his  name,  he,  in  presence  of  the 
lord-keeper  and  the  clerks  of  parliament,  applied  a  stamp 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle  arriving 
from  Holland,  conferred  with  him  in  private  on  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  abroad  ;  but  he  received  his  informations 
with  great  coldness,  and  said,  "  Je  fire  vers  ma  fin. — I 
approach  the  end  of  my  life."  In  the  evening  he  thanked 
Dr.  Bidloo  for  his  care  and  tenderness,  saying,  "  I  know 
that  you  and  the  other  learned  physicians  liave  done  all 
that  "your  art  can  do  for  my  relief;  tnit,  finding  all  means 
ineffectual,  I  submit."  He  received  spiritual  consolation 
from  Archbishop  Tennison,  and  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
burv  ;  on  Sunday  morning  the  sacrament  was  administer- 
ed to  him.  The  Lords  of  the  privy  council  and  divers 
noblemen  attended  in  the  adjoining  apartments,  and  to 
some  of  them  who  were  admitted  he  spoke  a  little.  He 
thanked  Lord  Averquerque  for  his  long  and  faithful  set- 
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vices :  he  delivered  to  Lord  Albemarle  the  keys  of  his 
closet  and  scrutoire,  telling  him  he  knew  what  to  do  with 
them.  He  inquired  for  llie  Earl  of  Portland  ;  but,  being 
speechless  before  that  nobleman  arrived,  he  grasped  his 
hand,  and  laid  it  to  his  heart,  wnh  marks  of  the  most 
tender  affection.  On  the  eighth  day  of  March  he  expired, 
in  the  fiftv-second  year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned 
tliirteen  years.  The' Lords  Lexington  and  Scarborough, 
who  were  in  waiting,  no  sooner  perceived  the  king  was 
dead,  than  thev  ordered  Ronjat  to  untie  from  his  left  arm 
a  black  ribbon,  to  which  was  affixed  a  ring,  containing 
some  hair  of  the  late  Queen  Mary.  The  body,  being 
opened  and  embalmed,  lay  in  state  for  some  time  at  Ken- 
sington ;  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April  was  deposited 
in  a  vault  of  Henrv's  chajiel  in  Westminster-abbey.  In 
the  beginning  of  iMav,  a  will  which  he  had  intrusted  with 
JMonsieur  Schuvlemberg  was  opened  at  the  Hague.  In 
this  he  had  declared  his  cousin  Prince  Prison  of  Nassau, 
Sladtholder  of  Friesland,  his  sole  and  universal  heir,  and 
appointed  the  States-general  his  executors.  Bv  a  codicil 
annexed,  he  had  bequeathed  the  Lordship  of  Breevert, 
and  a  legacv  of  t«o  hundred  thousand  guilders,  to  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle. 

§  LXXI.  William  III.  was  in  his  person  of  the  middle 
sLature,  a  thin  body,  a  delicate  constitution,  subject  to  an 
asthma  and  continual  cough  from  his  infancy.  He  had 
an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  forehead,  and  a 
grave  solemn  aspect.  He  was  very  sparing  of  speech  : 
his  conversation  was  dry,  and  his  manner  disgusting,  ex- 
cept in  battle,  when  his  deportment  was  free,  spirited,  and 
animatine.  In  courage,  fortitude,  and  equanimity,  he 
rivalled  the  most  eminent  warriors  of  antiquity :  and  his 
natural  sagacity  made  amends  for  the  defects  in  his  edu- 
cation, which  had  not  been  properly  superintended.  He 
was  religious,  temperate,  generally  just  and  sincere,  a 
stranger  to  violent  transports  of  passion,  and  might  have 

fiassed  for  one  of  the  best  princes  of  the  age  in  which  he 
ived,  had  he  never  ascended  the  throne  of  (Jreat  Britain. 
But  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  his  character  was  am- 
bition. To  this  he  sacrificed  the  punctilios  of  honour  and 
decorum,  in  deposing  his  own  father-in-law  and  uncle ; 
and  this  he  gratified  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  that 
raised  him  to  sovereign  authontv.  He  aspired  to  the 
honour  of  acting  as  umpire  in  all  the  contests  of  Europe ; 
and  the  second  object  of  his  attention  was,  the  prosperity 
of  that  country  to  which  he  owed  his  birth  and  extraction. 
Whether  he  really  thought  the  interests  of  the  continent 
and  Great  Britain  were  inseparable, or  sought  only  to  drag 
England  into  the  confederacy  as  a  convenient  ally,  certain 
it  is,  he  involved  these  kingdoms  in  foreign  connexions, 
which,  in  all  probability,  will  be  productive  of  their  ruin. 
In  order  to  establish  this  favourite  point,  he  scrupled  not 
to  employ  all  the  engines  of  corruption,  by  which  the  mor 
rals  of  the  nation  were  totally  debauched.  He  procured  a 
parliamentary  sanction  for  a  standing  army,  which  now 
seems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  constitution.  He  intro- 
duced the  pernicious  practice  of  borrowing  upon  remote 
funds;  an  expedient  that  necessarily  hatched  a  brood  of 
usurers,  brokers,  contractors,  and  stockjobbers,  to  prey 
upon  the  vitals  of  their  country.  He  entailed  upon  the 
nation  a  growing  debt,  and  a  system  of  politics  big  w-ith 
misery,  despair,  and  destruction.  To  sum  up  his  charac- 
ter in  a  few  words — Wdham  was  a  fatalist  in  religion, 
D  .  ^. .  indefatisrable  in  war,  enterprising  in  politics, 
Burnet.  Old-      j      j  .       ii  .v,  i  "^    .■ 

mixon.  Boyer.  dead  to  atl  the  warm  and  generous  emotions 
l^mberiy.  of  the  human  heart,  a  cold  relation,  an  mdif- 
liDdal.  Raipli.  ferent  husband,  a  disagreeable  man,  an  un- 
Voitaire.  gracious  prince,  and  an  imperious  sovereign. 


CHAP.  VII. 

5  I.  Anne  succeeds  to  the  throne.  MI.  -She  resolves  to  fulfil  the  engaze- 
meots  of  her  predecfSsor  with  his  allies.  )  III.  A  French  tiienioiial 
presented  to  the  Sldte^-Keoerat.  §  IV.  the  queen's  iuclinatiun  to  tlie 
tories.  $  V.  \\ar  declared  against  France.  ^  VI.  The  parliament  pro- 
'ogued,  ^  VI  i.  WariD  opposiliuii  to  the  ministry  in  the  Scottish  uarlM- 
nent.  §  VIII.  'I hey  recognise  her  majesty's  authority.  5  IX.  the 
lueen  appoints  commissioners  to  treat  of  a  union  between  r.nelaod  and 


ScotUnd.  5  ,\.  St;,Ie  of  affairs  on  the  continent.  5  .\l.  Keisen-waert 
and  landau  taken  by  the  allies.  5  .\II.  Progress  of  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough in  Itanders.    >  XIII.  He  "^■■■'•"'1'.  *-^^.«.t  i^;....  t^L-^  kv.  -> 


French  partisan-  ^  XIV  The  imperialists  are  worsted  at  Fridlinguen. 
§  XV'.  Battle  of  Luzaera.  iu  Italy.  5  XVI.  Ihe  King  of  Sweilm  de- 
feats  Augustus  at  Lissou  in  Poland,  i  XVII.  Fruitless  expedition  to 
Cadiz  by  the  Duke  of  (Irmond  and  Sir  George  Rooke,  i  X\  III.  I  hey 
take  and  destroy  the  Spanish  galleons  at  Vigo.  ^  .\1X"-  Admiral  Ben- 
th  Ducasse  in  the  West  ludies.    9  .\X.   Ihequeeo 


assembles  a  new  parliament 

ft  .\X11-  The   Lords  iiiquii 

I  X.\1II.   Ihe  pailiament  I       _ 

mark.    ;  X  \I  V.   Ihe  Fjirl  of  Marlboniosh 

trrespundence  prohibited 

;  and  Spain. 


X.XI.  Disputes  between  the  two  Houses, 
into  tlie  conduct  of  sir  tlenrge  KiMke. 
ke  a  settlement  ou  Prince  (ieorge  of  Peo- 

'  ■        i  XXV. 


"..rmity.    §  XX  VI I.  It 


.  k  Holland  and  tiw 
i  XXVI.  A  bill  for  preventing  occft- 
,  XXVI  U.  Violent  ani- 
mosity between  Ihe  two  Houses,  produced  by  the  inquiry  into  the  public 
accounts.  $  XX I. \.  Disputes  between  the  two  Houses  of  ConvocatioD. 
ft  X.X.Y.  Account  of  the  parties  in  Scotland.  tXX-XI.  Dangerous  heats 
'  ■  kiuadom.  ft  .\X.\I1.  The  conunissiooer  is 
rs.  5  XXXIll.  He  is  in  danger  of  his  life, 
I  suddenly  prorogues  the  parliament,  ft  XXXIV.  Proceedings  of  the 
.    .     parliament.    ftXXXv'lh         -  -        "         '     ■ 

5  X.X.XVl.  Ihe  Electoi 


Irish 


ihey  pass  : 


n,  and  take; 


act   against  papists. 

alists  a 


wly  escaiies  bciiir'  taken  by 


5  X.'V.^VllI.   BatUe  of  lickeren.    ft  .X.XXI.X.  The  Prince  of 

Hesse  is  defeated  by  Ihe  French  at  Spirebacn.  5  .\L.  treaty  lietween 
the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savov.  The  King  of  Portugal  accedes  to 
the  grand  alliance.  5  XLI.  Sir  Cloudesley  shovel  sails  with  a  fleet  to 
the  Aleditenaneao.  $  XLII.  Admiral  Gravdon's  bootless  expedilioD 
to  the  We^t  Indies.  $  XLIII.  Charles  King  of  bpaiu  arrives  in 
England. 


§  I.  William  was  succeeded  as  sovereign 
of  England  by  Anne  Princess  of  Denmark,  •  ■  i  • 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her 
age,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Even  the 
Jacobites  seemed  pleased  with  her  elevation,  on  the  sup- 
position, that  as  in  all  probability  she  would  leave  no 
lieirs  of  her  own  body,  the  dictates  of  natural  afi'ectioa 
would  induce  her  to  alter  the  succession  in  favour  of  her 
own  brother.  She  had  been  taught  to  cherish  warm  sen- 
timents of  the  tories,  whom  she  considered  as  the  friends 
of  monarchy,  and  the  true  sons  of  the  church ;  and  they 
had  always  professed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  her  per- 
son and  interest ;  but  her  conduct  was  wholly  influenced 
by  the  Countess  of  Marlborough,  a  woman  of  an  imperious 
temper  and  intriguing  genius,  who  had  been  intimate  with 
the  princess  from  her  tender  years,  and  g-ained  a  surprising 
ascendency  over  her.  Anne  had  undergone  some  strange 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  consequence  of  her  father's  ex- 

fmlsion,  and  sustained  a  variety  of  mortifications  in  the 
ate  reign,  during  which  she  conducted  herself  with  such 
discretion,  as  left  little  or  no  pretences  for  censure  or  re- 
sentment. Such  conduct,  indeed,  was  in  a  ereat  measure 
owing  to  a  natural  temperance  of  disposition,  not  easily 
ruffled  or  inflamed.  She  was  zealously  devoted  to  the 
church  of  England,  from  which  her  father  had  used  some 
endeavours  to  detach  her  before  the  revolution  ;  and  she 
lived  in  great  harmony  with  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
bore  six  children,  all  of  whom  she  had  already  survived. 
William  had  no  sooner  yielded  up  his  breath,  than  the 
privy-council  in  a  body  waited  on  the  new  queen,  who,  in 
a  short  but  sensible  speech,  assured  them,  that  no  pains 
nor  diligence  should  be  wanting  on  her  part,  to  preserve 
and  support  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  her  country, 
to  maintam  the  succession  in  the  protestant  line,  and  the 
government  in  church  and  state  as  by  law  established. 
She  declared  her  resolution  to  carry  on  the  preparations 
for  opposing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  to  assure 
the  allies  that  she  would  pursue  the  true  interest  of  Eng- 
land, together  with  theirs,  for  the  support  of  the  common 
cause.  The  members  of  the  privy  council  having  taken. 
the  oaths,  she  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  published, 
signifving  her  pleasure,  that  all  persons  in  office  of  autho- 
rity or  government  at  the  decease  of  the  late  king,  should, 
so  continue  till  further  directions.  By  virtue  ot  an  ac^ 
passed  in  the  late  reign,  the  parliament  continued  sitting 
even  after  the  king's  death.  Both  Houses  met  imme» 
diately,  and  uiianimously  voted  an  address  of  condolent^ 
and  congratulation  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen  waa 
proclaimed.  Next  day  the  Lonls  and  Comm.ons  severally 
attended  her  with  an  address,  congratulating  her  majesty  a 
accession  to  the  throne  ;  and  assuring  her  of  their  firm  r&i 
solution  to  support  her  against  all  her  enemies  whatso» 
ever.  The  Lord-s  acknowledged,  that  their  gre.it  loss  vra» 
no  otherwise  to  be  repaired  but  by  a  vigorous  adherence 
to  her  majesty  and  her  allies,  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
measures  already  concerted  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power 
of  France.  The  Commons  declared,  they  would  maintain 
the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  ani 
eft'ectually  provide  tor  the  public  credit  of  the  nation, 
These  addresses  were  graciously  received  by  the  queei 
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who,  on  the  eleventh  d:iy  of  March,  went  to  the  House  of 
I'cers  with  the  usual  solemnitv,  where,  in  a  speech  to  both 
Houses,  she  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  their  unanimous 
concurrence  with  her  opinion,  that  too  much  could  not  be 
done  for  the  encourasement  of  their  allies  in  huinblirii;  the 
power  of  France ;  and   desired   they    would  consider  of 

firoper  methods  towards  obtaining  a  union  between  Kni;- 
and  and  Scotland.  She  observed  to  the  Commons,  that 
the  revenue  lor  defrauns;  the  expenses  of  the  civil  i;oveni- 
ment  was  expired  ;  and  that  she  relied  entirtly  on  their 
affection  for  its  being  supplied  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
be  most  suitable  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
She  declared  it  should  be  her  constant  endeavour  to  make 
them  the  best  return  for  their  duty  and  affection,  by  a 
careful  and  diligent  administration  for  the  good  of  all  her 
subjects.  "  And  as  I  know  my  own  heart  to  be  entirely 
English,  (continued  she,)  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you, 
there  is  not  any  thing  you  can  expect  or  desire  from  me, 
which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  do  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  England  ;  and  you  shall  always  find  me  a 
strict  and  religious  observer  of  my  word."  These  assur- 
ances were  extremely  agreeable  to  the  parliament ;  and 
she  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses.  Addresses  of 
congratulation  were  presented  by  the  liishop  and  clergv  of 
London  :  by  the  dissenters  in  and  about  that  city  ;  and  by 
all  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  corporations  of  Eng- 
land. She  declared  her  attachment  to  the  church  :  she 
promised  her  protection  to  the  dissenters;  and  received 
the  compliments  of  all  her  subjects  with  such  affabdity  as 
insured  their  affection. 

§  11.  William's  death  was  no  sooner  known  at  the 
Hague,  than  all  Holland  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  States  immediately  assembled,  and,  for  some  time, 
gazed  at  each  other  in  silent  fear  and  astonishment.  They 
sighed,  wept,  and  interchanged  embraces  and  vows,  that 
they  wouIq  act  with  unanimity,  and  expend  their  dearest 
blood  in  defence  of  their  country.  Then  they  despatched 
letters  to  the  cities  and  provinces,  informing  them  of  this 
unfortunate  event,  and  exhorting  them  to  union  and  perse- 
verance. The  express  from  England  having  brouglit  the 
queen's  speech  to  her  privy  council,  it  was  translated  and 
published,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people. 
Next  day  Pensionary  F.igel  imparted  to  the  States  of 
Holland  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  tlie  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  containing  assurances,  in  the  queen's  name, 
of  union  and  assistance.  In  a  few  days,  the  queen  wrote 
a  letter  in  the  French  language  to  the  States,  confirming 
these  assurances :  it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Stanhope, 
whom  she  had  furnished  with  fresh  creSentials  as  envoy 
from  England.  Thus  animated,  the  States  resolved  to 
prosecute  vigorous  measures :  their  resolutions  were  still 
more  inspirited  by  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
whom  the  queen  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  G^irter, 
and  invested  with  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordi- 
n.iry  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  States-general :  he  was 
likewise  declared  captain-general  of  her  forces  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  assured  the  States,  tliat  her  Britannic  majesty 
would  maintain  the  alliances  which  had  been  concluded 
by  the  late  king,  and  do  everv  thing  that  the  common  con- 
cerns of  Europe  required.  The  speech  was  answered  by 
Dickvelt,  president  of  the  week,  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
States,  expressed  their  hearty  thanks  to  her  majesty,  and 
their  resolutions  of  concurring  with  her  in  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  common  interest. 

§  III.  Tlie  importance  of  William's  life  was  evinced  by 
the  joy  that  dift'used  itself  throush  the  kingdom  of  France 
at  tlie  news  of  his  decease.  The  person  who  first  brought 
the  tidings  to  Calais  was  imprisoned  bv  the  governor,  until 
Ins  information  was  confirmed.  The  court  of  Versailles 
could  hardly  restrain  their  transports  so  as  to  preserve  com- 
mon decorum  :  the  people  of  Paris  openly  rejoiced  at  the 
event :  all  decency  was  laid  aside  at  Rome,  where  this  in- 
cident produced  such  indecent  raptures,  that  Cardinal  Gri- 
inani,  the  imperial  minister,  complained  of  them  to  the 
Pope,  as  an  insult  on  his  master  the  emperor,  who  was 
William's  friend,  confederate,  and  ally.  The  French  king 
despatched  credentials  to  Barre,  whom  the  Count  D'Avaux 
had  left  at  the  Hague  to  manage  the  affairs  of  France,  to- 
gether with  instructions  to  renew  the  negociation  with  the 
Slates,  in  hope  of  detaching  them  from  the  alliance.    This 


minister  presented  a  memorial  implying  severe  reflections 
on  King  vVilliam,  and  the  past  conduct  of  the  Dutch ;  and 
insinuating,  that  now  they  nad  recovered  their  liberty,  the 
court  of  France  honed  they  would  consult  their  true  inter- 
est. The  Count  de  Goes,  envoy  from  the  emperor,  ani- 
madverted on  these  expressions  in  another  memorial,  which 
was  likewise  published  :  the  States  produced  in  pubhcan 
answer  to  tlie  same  remonstrance,  expressing  their  resent- 
ment at  the  insolence  of  such  insinuations,  and  their  vene- 
ration for  the  memory  of  their  late  stadtholder.  The  Earl 
of  Marlborough  succeeded  in  every  part  of  his  negociation. 
He  animated  the  Dutch  to  a  full  exertion  of  their  vigour  : 
he  concerted  the  operations  of  the  campaign :  he  agreed 
with  the  Siates-geneial  and  the  imperial  minister,  that  war 
should  be  declared  against  France  on  the  same  day, 
at  \  lenna,  London,  and  the  Hague :  and  on  the  third 
of  April  embarked  for  England,  after  having  acquired 
the  entire  confidence  of  those  who  governed  the  Lnited 
Provinces. 

§  IV.  Bv  this  time  the  House  of  Com- 
moiis  in  England  had  settled  the  civil  list 
upon  the  queen  for  her  life.  W' hen  the  bill  received  the 
royal  assent,  she  assured  them  that  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  this  revenue  should  be  applied  to  tiie  public 
service  of  the  current  year :  at  the  same  time,  she  passed 
another  bill  for  receiving  and  examining  the  public  ac- 
counts. A  commission  for  this  pur[iose  was  granted  in 
the  preceding  reign,  but  had  been  for  some  years  discon- 
tinued ;  and,  indeed,  always  proved  ineffectual  to  detect 
and  punish  those  individuals  who  shamefully  pillaged 
their  country.  The  villany  was  so  comf)licated,  the  vice 
so  general,  and  the  delinquents  so  powerfully  screened  by 
artifice  and  interest,  as  to  elude  all  inquiry.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  the  oath  of  abjuration  was 
taken  by  the  speaker  and  members,  according  to  an  act 
for  the  further  security  of  her  majesty's  person,  and  the 
succession  of  the  crown  in  the  proteslant  line,  and  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  hopes  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  queen's  inclination  to  the  tories  plainly  appeared  in 
her  choice  of  ministers.  Doctor  John  Sharji,  Archbishop 
of  York,  became  her  ghostly  director  and  counsellor  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Earl  of  Rochester  was  continued 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  enjoyed  a  great  share  of 
her  majesty's  confidence :  the  privy-seal  was  intrusted  to 
the  Marquis  of  Normanhy  :  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  and 
Sir  Charles  Hedges  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state : 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Viscount  Weymouth,  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,Grenville,  Howe, Gower, 
and  Harcourt,  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  privy 
council,  together  with  Sir  Edward  Sevmour,  now  declared 
comptroller  of  the  household.  The  Lord  Godolphin  de- 
clined accepting  the  office  of  lord  high-treasurer,  until  he 
was  overruled  by  the  persuasions  of  Marlborough,  to 
whose  eldest  daughter  his  son  was  married.  This  noble- 
man refused  to  command  the  forces  abroad,  unless  the 
treasury  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Godolphin,  on 
whose  punctuality  in  point  of  remittances  he  knew  he 
could  depend.  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  generalissimo  of  all  the  queen's  forces  by 
sea  and  land ;  and  afterwards  created  lord  hit;li-admiral, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  having  been  dismissed  from  this 
office  with  the  offer  of  a  large  pension,  which  he  generously 
refused.  Prince  Georsre,  as  admiral,  was  assisted  by  a 
council,  consisting  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  Sir  David 
Mitchel,  George  Churchill,  and  Richard  Hill.  Though 
the  legality  of  this  board  was  doubted,  the  parliament  had 
such  respect  and  veneration  for  the  queen,  that  it  was 
suffered  to  act  without  question. 

§  V.  A  rivalship  for  the  queen's  favour  already  appeared 
between  the  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Marlborough.  The 
former,  as  first  cousin  to  the  queen,  and  chief  of  the  tory 
faction,  maintained  considerable  influence  in  the  council ; 
but  even  there  the  interest  of  his  rival  predominated. 
Marlborouiih  was  not  only  the  better  courtier,  but  by  the 
canal  of  his  countess,  actually  directed  t'le  queen  in  all 
her  resolutions.  Rochester  proposed  in  council,  that  the 
English  should  avoid  a  declaration  of  war  with  France, 
and  act  as  auxiliaries  only.  He  was  seconded  by  some 
other  members :  but  the  opinion  of  Marlborough  prepon- 
derated.   He  observed,  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  was 
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concerned  to  fulfil  tlie  late  king's  ensagements ;  and 
affirmed  that  France  could  never  be  reduced  witlun  due 
bounds,  (inless  the  English  would  enter  as  principals  in 
the  quarrel.  Tins  alleiiation  was  supported  by  the  Dukes 
of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
the  majority  of  the  council.  The  queen  being  resolved  to 
declare  war,  communicated  her  nitention  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved  :  and  on  the  fourth 
day  of  Mav  th*e  declaration  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
Th'e  king  of  France  was,  in  this  proclamation,  taxed  with 
havmg  taken  possession  of  great  part  of  the  Spanish  do- 
minions ;  with  designing  to  invade  the  libertigs  of  Europe, 
and  obstruct  the  freedom  of  navig-ation  and  commerce ; 
*vith  having  ofiered  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  queen, 
and  her  throne,  Viv  taking  upon  him  to  declare  the  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  The  three  declarations  of  the  emperor,  England, 
and  the  states-general,  which  were  published  in  one  day, 
did  not  fail  to  disconcert,  as  well  as  to  provoke,  the  French 
monarch.  When  his  minister  De  Torcy  recited  them  in 
his  hearing,  he  spoke  of  the  queen  with  some  acrimony  ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  States-general,  he  declared  with 
great  emotion,  that  "  Messieurs  the  Dutch  merchants 
should  one  day  repent  of  their  insolence  and  presumption, 
in  declaring  war  ai;ainst  so  powerful  a  monarch;"  he  did  not, 
however,  produce  his  declaration  till  the  third  day  of  July. 
§  VI.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  compliance  with 
the  queen's  desire,  brought  in  a  bill,  empowering  her  ma- 
jesty to  name  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Scots  for  a 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  met  with  warm  opposition 
from  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  other  torv  members,  who 
discharged  abundance  of  satire  and  ridicule  upon  the 
Scottish  nation  :  but  the  measure  seemed  so  necessary  at 
that  juncture,  to  secure  the  protestant  succession  against 
the  practices  of  France,  and  the  claims  of  the  pretender, 
that  the  majority  espoused  the  bill,  which  passed  through 
both  Houses,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  May  received  the  roval 
assent,  together  with  some  bills  of  less  importance.  The 
enemies  of  the  late  king  continued  to  revile  his  memory.' 
They  even  charged  him  with  bavins:  formed  a  desiiin  of 
excluding  the  Princess  Anne  from  the  throne,  and  of  in- 
troducing the  Elector  of  Hanover  as  his  own  immediate 
successor.  This  report  had  been  so  industriously  circulated, 
that  it  began  to  gain  credit  all  over  the  kingdom.  Several 
peers  interested  themselves  in  William's  character;  and  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  upper  House,  that  the  truth  of 
this  report  should  be  inquired  into.  The  House  imme- 
diately desired  that  those  Lords  who  had  visited  the  late 
king's  papers  would  intimate  whether  or  not  they  had 
found  any  among  them  relating  to  the  queen's  succession, 
or  to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  They  forth- 
with declared,  that  nothing  of  that  sort  ap|)eared.  Then 
the  House  resolved,  that  the  report  was  groundless,  false, 
villanous,  and  scandalous ;  to  the  dishonour  of  the  late 
king's  memory,  and  highly  tending  to  the  disservice  of  her 
present  majesty,  whom  they  besought  to  give  order  that 
the  authors  or  publishers  of  such  scandalous  reports  should 
be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general.  The  same  censure 
was  passed  upon  some  libels  and  pamphlets,  tending  to 
inflame  the  factions  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  propagate  a 
spirit  of  irreligion.''  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  May,  ttie 
Commons,  in  an  address,  advised  her  majestv  to  engage 
the  emperor,  the  States-general,  and  her  other  allies,  to  join 
with  her  in  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  France  and 
Spain  ;  and  to  concert  such  methods  with  the  States-ge- 
neral as  might  most  effectually  secure  the  trade  of  her  sub- 
jects and  allies.  The  Lords  presented  another  address, 
desiring  the  queen  would  encourage  her  subjects  to  equip 
privateers,  as  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be 
made  for  a  piratical  war,  to  the  interruption  of  commerce : 
they  likewise  exhorted  her  majesty  to  grant  commissions 
or  charters  to  all  persons  who  should  make  such  acqui- 
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sitions  in  the  Indies,  as  she  m  her  great  wisdom  should 
judge  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  her  kingdoms.  On 
the  twenty-fiftn  day  of  May,  the  queen  having  passed 
several  public  and  private  biils,"^  dismissed  the  parliament 
by  prorogation,  after  having,  in  a  short  speech,  thanked 
them  for  their  zeal,  recommended  unanimitv,  and  declared 
she  would  carefully  preserve  and  maintain  the  act  of  tole- 
ration. 

§  VII.  In  Scotland  a  warm  contest  arose  between  the 
revolutioners  and  those  in  the  opposition,  concerning  the 
existence  of  the  present  parliament.  The  queen  had  sig- 
nified her  accession  to  the  throne,  in  a  letter  to  her  privy 
council  for  Scotland  ;  desiring  they  would  continue  to  act 
in  that  office,  until  she  should  send  a  new  commission. 
IMeanwliile  she  authorized  thein  to  publish  a  proclamation, 
ordaining  all  officersof  slate,  counsellors,  and  magistrates, 
to  act  in  all  things  conformably  to  the  commissions  and 
instructions  of  his  late  majesty,  until  new  commissions 
should  be  prepared.  She  likewise  assured  them  of  her 
firm  resolution  to  protect  them  in  their  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  and  in  the  established  government  of  the  church. 
She  had  already,  in  presence  of  twelve  Scottish  counsellors, 
taken  the  coronation-oath  for  that  kingdom  :  but  those 
who  wanted  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  their  country  affirmed 
that  this  was  an  irregular  way  of  proceeding,  and  that  the 
oath  ought  to  have  been  tendered  by  persons  deputed  for 
that  purpose,  either  by  the  parliament  or  the  pnvy-council 
of  the  kingdom.  The  present  minislrv,  consisting  of  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  the  Earls  of  Marchmont,  Melvil, 
Seafield,  Hynlord,  and  Sidkirk,  were  devoted  to  revolution  i 
principles,  and  desirous  that  the  parliament  should  con- 
tinue, in  pursuance  of  a  late  act  for  continuing  the  parlia- 
ment that  should  be  then  in  being,  six  months  after  the 
death  of  the  king;  and  that  it  should  assemble  in  twenty 
days  after  that  event.  The  queen  had,  by  several  adjourn- 
iTients,  deferred  the  meeting  almost  three  months  after  the 
king's  decease:  and  theiefore the anti-revolutioners affirmed 
that  it  was  dissolved.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  at  the 
head  of  this  party,  which  clamoured  loudly  for  a  new  par- 
liament. This  nobleman,  together  with  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  the  Earls  Marshal  and  Rothes,  and  many  other 
noblemen,  repaired  to  London,  in  order  to  make  the  queen 
acquainted  with  their  ohjecfions  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present  parliament.  She  admitted  them  to  her  presence, 
and  calmly  heard  their  allegations  :  hut  she  was  deter- 
mined by  the  advice  of  her  privy  council  for  that  kingdom, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  nation  was  in  too  great  a 
ferment  to  hazard  the  convocation  of  a  new  parliament. 
According  to  the  queen's  last  adjournment,  the  parliament 
met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  having  been  appointed  high-commissioner. 
Before  the  queen's  commission  was  read,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  for  himself  and  his  adherents,  declared  their 
satisfaction  at  her  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  not 
only  on  account  of  her  undoubted  right  by  descent,  but 
likewise  because  of  her  many  persona!  virtues  and  royal 
qualities.  He  said  tliey  were  resolved  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  her  majesty's  right  against 
all  her  enemies  whatever:  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
tliought  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  uii'e  their  opinion, 
that  they  were  not  warranted  by  law  to  sit  and  act  as  a 
parliament.  He  then  read  a  paper  to  the  following  effect : 
that  forasmuch  as,  by  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  all  parliaments  do  dissolve  on  the 
death  of  their  sovereign,  except  in  so  far  as  innovated  by  an 
act  in  the  preceding  reign,  that  the  parliament  in  being  at 
his  majesty's  decease  should  meet,  and  act  what  might  be 
needful  for  the  defence  of  the  tiue  protestant  religion  as 
by  law  established,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  as  settled  by  theclaimofright,and  for  the 
preservation  and  security  of  the  public  peace ;  and  seeing 
these  endsare  fullyanswered  by  her  majesty's  succession  to 
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the  ihroiie ;  we  conceive  ourselves  not  now  wananted  by 
law  to  meet,  sit,  or  act;  and  therefore  do  dissent  froiii 
any  thing  that  shall  he  done  or  acted.  The  duke  having 
recited  tins  pajiei-,  and  rornially  protested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament,  witiidrew  with  seventy-nine 
members  amidst  tlie  acclamations  of  the  people. 

§  VHI.  Notwilhstandinfj  their  secession,  the  commis- 
sioner, who  retained  a  much  greater  number,  produced  the 
queen's  letter,  signifying  her  resolution   to  maintain  and 

firotecther  subjects  in  the  full  possession  of  their  religion, 
aws,  liherlies,  and  the  presbyterian  discipline.  Slie  in- 
formed tliein  of  her  having  declared  war  against  France ; 
she  exhorted  them  to  provide  competejit  supplies  for  main- 
taining sucii  a  number  of  forces  as  might  be  necessary  for 
disSppointinglhe  enemy's  designs,  and  preserving  the  pre- 
sent happy  settlement ;  and  she  eariie'^tly  recommended 
to  their  consideration  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
Duke  of  Queensberry  and  the  Earl  of  Marclimont  having 
enforced  the  ditferent  articles  of  this  letter,  committees 
were  appointed  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  for  contro- 
verted elections,  for  drawing  up  an  answer  lo  her  majesly's 
letler,  and  for  revising  the  minutes.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  his  adherents  sent  the  Lord  Blantyre  to 
London,  with  an  address  to  the  queen,  who  refused  to 
receive  it,  but  wrote  another  letter  to  the  parliament, 
expressing  her  resolution  to  maintain  their  aignity  and 
authority  against  all  opposers.  They,  in  answer  to  the 
former,  had  assured  her,  that  the  groundless  secession  of 
some  members  should  increase  and  strengthen  their  care 
and  leal  for  her  majesty's  service.  They  expelled  Sir 
Alexander  Bruce,  for  having  given  vent  to  some  reflec- 
tions against  presbytery.  The  lord  advocate  prosecuted 
the  faculty  of  advocates  before  the  parliament,  for  having 
passed  a  vole  among  themselves  in  favour  of  the  protesta- 
tion and  address  of  the  dissenting  members.  The  faculty 
was  severely  reprimanded:  but  the  whole  nation  seemed 
to  resent  the  prosecution.  The  piiibament  passed  an  act 
for  recognising  her  majesty's  royal  authority  :  another  for 
adjourning  the  court  of  judicature  called  the  session  :  a 
third  declaring  this  meeting  of  parliament  legal :  and  for- 
bidding .tny  person  to  disown,  quarrel  with,  or  impugn  the 
dignity  anti  authority  thereof,  under  the  penalty  of  high 
treason  :  a  fourth  for  securing  the  true  proteslant  religion 
and  presbyterian  church  government :  a  fifth  for  a  land- 
lax  :  and  a  sixth  enabling  her  majesty  to  appoint  com- 
missions for  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

§  IX.  Ilie  Earl  of  Marchmont,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  high-commissioner, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  abjuring  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  but  this  was  not  supported  by  the  court  party,  a? 
the  commissioner  had  no  instructions  how  to  act  ori  the 
occasion.  Perhaps  the  queen  and  her  English  ministry 
resolved  to  keep  the  succession  open  in  Scotland,  as  a 
check  upon  the  whigs  and  house  of  Hanover.  On  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  the  commissioner  adjourned  the 
parliament  after  having  thanked  them  for  their  cheerful- 
ness and  unanimity  in  their  proceedings;  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposite  parties  hastened  to  London,  to  make  their 
ditferent  representations  to  the  queen  and  her  ministry. 
In  the  mean  time  she  appointed  commissioners  for  treat- 
ing about  the  union  ;  and  they  met  at  the  Cockpit  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  October.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  next  month,  they  adjusted  preliminaries,  importing, 
that  nothing  agreed  on  among  themselves  should  be  bind- 
ing, except  ratified  by  her  majesty  and  the  respective  par- 
liaments of  both  nalions;  and  that,  unless  all  the  heads 
proposed  for  the  treaty  were  agreed  to,  no  particular  thing 
agreed  on  should  he  binding.  "  The  queen  visited  them  in 
December,  in  order  to  quicken  their  mutual  endeavours. 
They  agreed,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  insepara- 
bly united  into  one  monarchy,  under  her  majesty,  her 
heirs,  and  successors,  and  under  the  same  limitations, 
according  to  the  acts  of  settlement :  but,  when  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  proposed,  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  their  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies, 
should  be  preserved  and  maintained,  such  a  difficulty 
arose  as  could  not  be  surmounted,  and  no  furdier  progress 
was  made  in  this  commission.  The  tnmquilluy  of  Ireland 
was  not  interrupted  by  any  new  commotion.  That  king- 
dom was  ruled  by  justice's  whom  the  Earl  of  Rochester 
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had  appointed ;  and  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited  estates 

maintained  their  authority. 

§  X.  While  Britain  was  engaged  in  these  civil  trans- 
actions, her  allies  were  not  idle  on  the  continent.  The 
old  Duke  of  Zell,  and  his  nephew,  the  Elector  of  Bruns- 
wick, surprised  the  Dukes  of  VVolfenbuttle  and  Saxe- 
Golha,  whom  they  compelled  to  renounce  their  attach- 
ments to  France,  and  concur  in  the  common  councils  of 
the  empire.  Thus  the  north  of  Germany  was  re-united  to 
the  interests  of  the  confederates ;  and  the  princes  would 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  assist  th  in  en'ectuallv,  had 
not  the  neighbourhood  of  t'le  war  in  Poland  deterred  ihem 
from  parting  with  their  forces.  England  and  the  States- 
general  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Poland.  Charles  was  become 
enamoured  of  war,  and  ambitious  of  conquest.  He  threat- 
ened to  invade  Saxony  through  the  dominions  of  Prussia. 
Augustus  retired  to  Cracow,  while  Charles  [lenetrated  to 
Warsaw,  and  even  ordered  the  cardinal-primate  to  sum- 
mon a  diet  for  choosing  a  new  king.  The  situation  of 
affairs  at  this  juncture  was  far  from  being  favourable  to 
the  allies.  The  court  of  \'ienna  had  tampered  in  vain  with 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  made  use  of  this  negociation 
to  raise  his  terms  with  Louis.  His  brother,  the  Elector 
of  Cologn,  admilted  French  garrisons  into  Liege,  and  all 
his  places  on  the  Rhine.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  too 
hard  pressed  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  spare  his  full  pro- 
portion of  troops  to  the  allies :  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
over-awed  by  tne  vicinity  of  the  Swedish  conqueror :  the 
Duke  of  Savov  had  joined  Ins  forces  to  those  of  France, 
and  overrun  the  whole  state  of  IVIilan  ;  and  the  Pope, 
though  he  professed  a  neutrality,  evinced  himself  strongly 
biassed  to  the  French  interests. 

5  XI.  The  war  was  begun  in  the  name  of  the  elector- 
|jalatine  with  the  siege  of  Keiserswaert,  which  was  invest- 
ed in  the  month  of  April  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Saar- 
buigh,  mareschal-du-camp  to  the  emperor  :  under  this 
officer  the  Dutch  troops  served  as  auxiliaries,  because  war 
had  not  yet  been  declared  by  the  States-general.  The 
French  garrisons  made  a  desperate  defence.  They  worsted 
the  besiegers  in  divers  sallies,  and  maintained  the  place 
until  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  At  length  the 
allies  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  counterscarp  and 
ravelin,  which  they  carried  after  a  very  obstinate  engage- 
ment, with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  Th>'n  the 
garrison  capitulated  on  honourable  terms,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations were  razed.  During  this  siege,  which  lasted  from 
the  eighteenth  day  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June,  Count 
Tallard  posted  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine, 
from  whence  he  supplied  the  town  with  fiesh  troops  and 
ammunition,  and  annoyed  the  besiegers  with  his  artillery  ; 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  save  the  place,  he  joined  the 
grand  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burizundy,  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  siege  of  Keiserswaert  was  covered 
by  a  body  of  Dutch  troops  under  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  who 
lay  encamped  in  the  Diichy  of  Cleve.  Meanwhile  Gene- 
ral Coehorn,  at  the  head  of  another  detachment,  entered 
Flanders,  demolished  the  French  lines  between  the  forts 
of  Donat  and  Isabello,  and  laid  the  chatellanie  of  Bruges 
under  contribution  :  but  a  considerable  body  of  French 
troops  advancing  under  the  Marquis  de  Bedmar,  and  the 
Count  de  la  Motte,  he  overflowed  the  country,  and  retired 
under  the  walls  of  Sluys.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  taken  the  command  of  the  French  army  under  Bouf- 
flers,  encamped  at  Zanten,  near  Cleve,  and  laid  a  scheme 
for  surprising  Nimeguen ;  in  which,  however,  he  was  baf- 
fled by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Athlone,  who,  guess- 
ing his  design,  marched  thither,  and  encamped  under  the 
cannon  of  the  town.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  Landau 
was  invested  by  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  :  in  Julv,  the 
King  of  the  Romans  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
with  such  I  omp  and  magnificence  as  exhausted  his  father's 
treasury.  On  the  ninth  day  of  September,  the  citadel  was 
taken  by  assault :  and  then  the  town  surrendered. 

§  XII.  When  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  arrived  in  Hol- 
land, the  Earl  of  Athlone,  in  quality  of  Veldt  niaieschal, 
insisted  upon  an  equal  command  with  the  English  gene- 
ral;  but  the  States  obliged  him  to  yield  this  point  in  favour 
of  Marlborough,  whom  they  declared  generalissimo  of  all 
their  forces.     In  the  beginning  of  July  he  repaired  to  the 
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camp  at  Nimeguen,  where  he  soon  assembled  an  army  of 
sixty  tliousand  men,  well  provided  with  all  necessaries  : 
then  he  convoked  a  council  of  the  geiii'ral  officers,  to  con- 
ceit the  operations  of  the  carapaiKn.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  month  he  pa.ssed  the  Macse,  and  encamped  at  Over- 
asselt,  within  two  leagues  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  entrenched  themselves  between  Goch  and  Gedap. 
lie  afterwards  repassed  the  river  below  the  Grave,  and 
removed  to  Gravenbroeck,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
British  tram  of  artillerv  from  Holland.  ()ii  the  second 
day  of  Ausust,  he  advanced  to  Petit  Brujel,  and  the 
French  retired  before  him,  leaving  Spanish  Guelderland  to 
his  discretion.  He  had  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement, 
and  issued  orders  accordingly :  but  he  was  restrained  by 
the  Dutch  deputies,  who  were  afraid  of  their  own  interest, 
in  case  the  battle  should  have  proved  unfortunate.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  finding  himself  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  allied  army,  rather  than  expose  himself  longer 
to  such  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to  Versailles,  leav- 
ing the  command  to  Boufflers,  who  lost  the  confidence  of 
Louis  by  the  ill  success  of  this  campaign.  The  deputies 
of  the  States-general  having  represented  to  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Holland, 
from  his  dispossessing  the  enemy  of  the  places  they  main- 
tained in  the  Spanish  Guelderland,  by  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Maese  was  obstructed,  and  the  important  town 
of  Maestricht  in  a  manner  blocked  up,  he  resolved  to  de- 
liver them  from  such  a  troublesome  neighbourhood.  He 
detached  General  Schultz  with  a  body  of  troops  to  reduce 
the  town  and  castle  of  Werk,  which  were  surrendered 
after  a  slight  resistance.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
he  undertook  the  siege  of  Venlo,  which  capitulated  on  the 
twentv-tifth  day  of  the  month,  after  fort  St.  Michael  had 
oeen  stormed  and  taken  by  Lord  Cutts  and  tlie  English 
volunteers,  among  whom  the  young  Earl  of  Huntingdon 
distinguished  himself  by  very  extraordinary  acts  of  valour. 
Then  the  general  invested  Ruremonde,  which  he  reduced 
after  a  very  obstinate  defence,  together  with  the  fort  of 
Stevensuaert,  situated  on  the  same  river.  Boufflers,  con- 
founded at  the  i-jpidityof  Marlborough's  success,  retired 
towards  Liege,  in  order  to  cover  that  city  :  but,  at  the 
approach  of  the  confederates,  he  retired  with  precipitation 
toTongeren,  from  whence  he  directed  his  route  towards 
Brabant,  with  a  view  to  defend  such  places  as  the  allies 
had  no  design  to  attack.  When  the  Earl  of  ftlarlborough 
arrived  at  Liege,  he  found  the  suburbs  of  St.  ^^'alburgh 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  French  garrison,  who  had 
retired  to  the  citadel  and  the  Chartreux.  The  allies  took 
immediate  possession  of  the  city  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
opened  the  trenches  against  the  citadel,  which  was  taken 
by  assault.  On  tliis  occasion,  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel  charged  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  and 
was  the  first  person  who  mounted  the  breach.  \'iolani  the 
governor,  ana  the  Duke  of  Charost,  were  made  prisoners. 
Three  hundred  thousand  florins  in  'jold  and  silver  were 
found  in  the  citadel,  besides  notes  for  above  one  million, 
drawn  upon  substantial  merchants  in  Liege,  who  paid  the 
money.  Immediately  after  this  exploit,  the  gan'ison  of  the 
Chartreux  capitulated  on  honourable  terms,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  Antwerp.  By  the  success  of  this  campaign,  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough  raised  his  military  character  above 
all  censure,  and  confirmed  himself  in  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  States-general ;  »vho  in  the  beginning  of  the  season 
had  trembled  for  Nimeguen,  and  now  saw  the  enemy 
driven  back  into  their  own  domains. 

§  XIII.  When  the  army  broke  up  in  November,  the 
general  repaired  to  Maeslricht,  from  whence  he  proposed 
to  return  to  the  Hague  by  water.  Accordingly  he  embark- 
ed in  a  large  boat  with  five-and-twenty  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  a  lieutenant.  Next  morning  he  was  joined 
at  Ruremonde  by  Coehom,  in  a  large  vessel  with  sixty 
men ;  and  they  were  moreover  escorted  bv  fifty  troopers, 
who  rode  along  the  hank  of  the  river.  The  large  boat 
outsailed  the  other,  and  the  horsemen  mistook  their  way 
in  the  dark.  A  French  partisan,  with  five-and-thirly  men 
from  Guelders,  who  lurked  among  the  rushes  in  wait  for 
prey,  seized  the  rope  bv  which  the  boat  was  drawn,  hauled 
It  ashore,  discharired  their  small  arms  and  haud-grenadps, 
then  rushing  into  it  secured  the  soldiers  before  thev  couhl 
put   themsehes  in  a  posture  of  defence.    The  Eail   of 


Marlborough  was  accompanied  by  General  Opdam,  and 
Mvnheer  Gneldermalsen,  one  of  the  deputies,  who  were 
provided  with  passports.  The  earl  had  neglected  this 
precaution  :  but  recollecting  he  had  an  old  passport  for  his 
brother  General  Churchill,  he  produced  it  without  any 
emotion  :  and  the  partisan  was  in  such  confusion  that  he 
never  examined  the  date.  Nevertheless,  he  rifled  their 
baggage,  carried  off  the  guard  as  prisoners,  and  allowed 
the  boat  to  proceed.  The  Governor  of  \'enlo  receiving 
information  that  the  earl  was  surprised  by  a  party,  and 
conveyed  to  Guelders,  immediately  marched  out  with  his 
whole  garrison  to  invest  that  place.  The  same  imperfect 
account  being  transmitted  to  Holland,  filled  the  whole 
province  with  consternation.  The  States  forthwith  assem- 
bling, resolved  that  all  their  forces  should  march  imme- 
diately to  Guelders,  and  threaten  the  garrison  of  the  place 
with  the  utmost  extremities,  unless  they  would  immediately 
deliver  the  general.  But  before  these  orders  could  be 
despatched,  the  earl  arrived  at  the  Hague,  to  the  inex- 
pressible joy  of  the  people,  who  already  looked  upon  him 
as  their  saviour  and  protector. 

§  XIV.  Tlie  French  arms  weie  not  quite  so  unfortunate 
on  the  Rhine  as  in  Flatider<.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  sur- 
prised the  citv  of  Ulm  in  Suabia,  by  a  stratagem,  and  then 
declared  for  France,  which  had  by  tliis  time  complied  with 
all  his  demands.  The  diet  of  the  emiiire,  assembled  at 
Ratisbon,  were  so  incensed  at  his  conduct  in  seizing  the 
city  of  Ulm  by  perfidy,  that  they  presented  a  memorial  to 
his  imperial  majesty,  requesting  he  would  proceed  against 
the  elector,  accordins  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire. 
They  resolved,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  to  declare  war  in 
the  name  of  the  empire  against  the  French  king  and  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  for  having  invaded  several  fiefs  of  the 
empire  in  Italy,  the  archbishopric  of  Cologn,  and  the 
diocese  of  Liege ;  and  they  forbade  the  ministers  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologn  to  appear  in  the  general  diet.  In  vain 
did  these  powers  protest  against  their  proceedings.  The 
empire's  declaration  of  war  was  published  and  notified,  in 
the  name  of  the  diet,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Limberg,  the 
emperor's  commissioner.  Meanwhile  the  French  made 
themselves  masters  of  Neuburgh,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
while  Louis  Prince  of  Baden,  being  weakened  by  sending 
off  detachments,  was  obliged  to  lie  inactive  in  his  camp 
near  Fredlinguen.  The  French  army  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Villars  and  the 
Count  de  Guiscard  ;  and  the  prince  thinking  himself  in 
danger  of  being  enclosed  hy  the  enemy,  resolved  to  decamp. 
Villars  immediately  passed  the  Rhine,  to  fall  upon  him  m 
his  retreat,  and  an  obstinate  engagement  ensuing,  the 
imperialists  were  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  prince, 
having  lost  two  thousand  men,  abandoned  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  enemy,  together  with  his  bagg:>ge,  artillery, 
and  ammunition,  and  retired  towards  Staufien,  without 
being  pursued.  The  French  army,  even  after  they  had 
gained  the  battle,  were  unaccountably  seized  with  such  a 
panic,  that  if  the  imperial  general  had  faced  them  with 
two  regiments,  he  would  have  snatched  the  victory  from 
\'illars,  who  was  upon  this  occasion  saluted  Mareschal  of 
France  by  the  soldiers ;  and  next  day  the  town  of  Fred- 
linguen surrendered.  The  prince  being  joined  by  some 
troops  under  General  Tliungen.  and  other  reinforcements, 
resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  ;  but  \'illai-s  declined 
an  engagement,  and  repassed  the  Rhine.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  October,  Count  Tallard,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Lomarie,  with  a  body  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  reduced 
Triers  and  Traerbach  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  with  a  detachment  from  the  allied  army  at 
Liege,  retook  from  the  I'rench  the  towns  of  Zinch,  Lintz, 
Brisac,  and  Andernach. 

§  XV.  In  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  laboured  under  a  total 
neglect  of  the  imperial  court,  where  his  enemies,  on  pre- 
tence of  supporting  the  King  of  the  Romans  in  his  first 
campaign,  weaned  the  emperor's  attention  entirely  from  his 
affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  so  that  he  left  his 
best  army  to  moulder  away  for  want  of  recruits  and  rein- 
forcements. The  prince,  thus  abandoned,'could  not  pre- 
vent the  Duke  de  Vendome  from  relieving  Mantua,  and 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  some  other  places  he  had  taken. 
Philip  King  of  Spain,  being  inspired  with  the  ambition 
of  putting  au  end  to  the  war  in  this  country,  sailed  in 
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person  for  Naples,  where  lie  was  visited  by  the  cardin;il- 
IcKale,  with  a  compliment  from  the  Pope;  yet  he  could 
not  obuim  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  from  his  holi- 
ness. The  emperor,  however,  was  so  disgusted  at  the 
embassy  which  the  Pope  had  sent  to  Philip,  that  he  ordered 
his  ambassador  at  Rome  to  withdraw.  Philip)  proceeded 
from  Naples  to  Final,  under  convoy  of  the  I-rench  fleet, 
which  had  brouKht  him  to  Italy  :  here  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  besan  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  FrenL-h  king's  being  mister  of  the  Milan- 
ese :  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  he  fortiade 
him  to  engage  Prince  Eugene  until  he  himself  should 
arrive  in  tlie  camp.  Prince  Eugene,  understanding  that 
the  French  army  intended  to  attack  Luzzara  and  Guasialla, 
passed  the  Po,'wilh  an  army  of  about  half  the  number  of 
the  enemy,  and  posted  himself  behind  the  dyke  of  Zero, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  French  were  ignorant  of  his 
situation.  He  concluded,  that  on  their  arrival  at  the 
ground  thev  had  chosen,  the  horse  would  march  out  to 
forage,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  would  be  employed  in 
pitching  tents,  and  providing  for  their  refreshment.  His 
design  was  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  attacking  them, 
not  doubting  that  he  should  obtain  a  complete  victory  : 
but  he  was  disappointed  by  mere  accident.  An  adjutant, 
with  an  advanced  guard,  had  the  curiosity  to  ascend  the 
dyke,  in  order  to  view  the  country,  when  he  discovered  the 
imperial  infantry  Iving  on  their  faces,  and  their  horse  in 
the  rear,  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The  French  camp 
viTis  immediately  alarmed  ;  and  as  the  intermediate  ground 
was  covered  with  hedges,  which  obliged  the  assailants  to 
defile,  the  enemy  were  in  a  posture  of  defence  before  the 
imperialists  could  advance  to  action :  nqvertheles*,  the 
prince  attacked  them  with  great  vivacity,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
ordering their  line,  which  gave  way  in  several  places  :  but 
night  interposing,  he  was  obliged  to  desist :  and  in  a  few 
days  the  French  reduced  Luzzara  and  Guastalla.  The 
prince,  however,  maintained  his  post,  and  Philip  returned 
to  Spain,  without  having  obtained  any  considerable  ad- 
vantage. 

§  XVI.  The  French  king  employed  all  his  artifice  and 
intrigues  in  raising  up  new  enemies  against  the  confede- 
rates. He  is  said  to  have  brilied  Count  Mansfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  cou-  cil  of  war  at  Vienna,  to  withhold  the  sup- 
filies  from  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy.  At  the  Ottoman  Porte 
le  had  actually  gained  over  the  visir,  who  engajed  to  re- 
new the  war  with  the  emperor.  But  the  mnfti  and  all  the 
other  gieat  officers  were  averse  to  this  design,  and  the  visir 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  resentment.  Louis  continued  to 
embroil  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  means  of  the  cardinal 
primate.  The  young  King  of  Sweden  advanced  to  Lis- 
sau,  where  he  defeated  Augustus.  Then  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Cracow,  and  raised  contributions  :  nor  could  he 
be  persuaded  to  retreat,  although  ihe  Muscovitesand  Lithu- 
anians had  ravaged  Livonia,  and  even  made  an  irruption 
into  Sweden. 

§  X\TI.  Tlie  operations  of  the  combined  squadrons  at 
sea  did  not  fully  answer  the  expectation  of  the  public. 
On  the  twelfth  day  of  May,  Sir.Iohn  Munden  sailed  with 
twelve  ships  to  intercept  a  F'rencb  squadron  appointed  as 
a  convoy  to  a  new  vireroy  of  Mexico,  from  Corunna  to  the 
\Vest  Indies.  On  the  twenty-eighth  dav  of  the  month,  he 
chased  fourteen  sail  of  French  ships  into  Corunna.  Then 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  as 
the  place  was  strongly  fortified,  and  that  seventeen  of  the 
enemy's  ships  of  war  rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  it 
would  be  expedient  for  them  to  follow  the  latter  part  of 
their  instructions,  bv  which  they  were  directed  to  cruise  in 
soundings  for  the  protection  of  the  trade.  They  returned 
accordingly,  and  being  distressed  by  want  of  provisions, 
came  into  port,  to  the  general  discontent  of  tne  nation. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  Sir  John  Munden  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  ana  acquitted  ;  but  as  thi^  mis- 
carriage had  rendered  him  very  unpopular,  Prince  George 
dismissed  him  from  the  service.  We  have  already  hinted, 
that  King  William  had  projected  a  scheme  to  reduce 
Cadiz,  with  intention  to  act  afterwards  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  This  design  Queen  Anne 
resolved  to  put  iu  execution.  Sir  George  Rooke  com- 
manded the  fleet,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  appointed 
general  of  the  land-forces  destined  for  this  expedition. 
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The  combined  squadrons  amounted  to  fifty  ships  of  the 
line,  exclusive  of  frigates,  fire-shin-;,  and  smaller  vessels; 
and  the  number  of  soldiers  embarked  was  not  far  short  of 
fourteen  thousand.  In  the  latter  end  of  June  the  fleet 
sailed  from  St.  Helen's:  on  the  twelfth  of  August  they 
anchored  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  fr  .ni  Cadiz.  Next 
day  the  Duke  of  Ormond  summoned  the  Duke  of  Bran- 
caccio,  who  was  governor,  to  submit  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  but  that  otfic  er  answered,  he  would  acquit  himself 
honourably  of  the  trust  rt posed  in  him  by  the  king.  On 
the  fifteenth  the  Duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  Ins  forces 
in  the  hay  of  Bulls,  under  cover  of  a  smart  fire  from  some 
frigates,  and  repulsed  a  body  of  Spanish  cavalry  ;  then  he 
summoned  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  Catharine's  to  surren- 
der ;  and  received  an  answer,  importing,  that  the  garrison 
was  prepared  for  his  reception.  A  declaration  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Spanish  language,  intimating,  that  the  allies 
did  not  come  as  enemies  to  Spain  ;  but  only  to  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  France,  ana  assist  them  in  establishing 
themselves  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
These  professions  produced  very  little  effect  among  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  either  cooled  in  their  attachment  to 
that  familv.  or  provoked  by  the  excesses  of  the  English 
troops.  These  having  taken  possession  of  Fort  St.  Catha- 
rine, and  Port  St.  Mary's,  instead  of  protecting,  plundered 
the  natives,  notwithstanding  the  strict  orders  issued  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  to  prevent  this  scandalous  practice : 
even  some  eeneral  officers  were  concerned  in  the  pillage. 
.V  battery  was  raised  against  Montagorda  fort  opposite  to 
the  Puntal :  but  the  attempt  miscarried,  and  the  troops 
were  re-embarked. 

§  XVIII.  Captain  Hardy  having  been  sent  to  water  in 
Lagos  bav,  received  intelligence  that  the  galleons  from  the 
West  Indies  had  put  into  Vigo,  under  convoy  of  a  French 
squadron.  He  sailed  immediately  in  quest  of  Sir  George 
Rooke,  who  was  now  on  his  voyage  back  to  England,  and 
falling  in  with  him  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  communi- 
cated the  substance  of  what  he  had  learned.  Rooke  im- 
mediately called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  alter  their  course,  and  attack  the  enemy  at  Vigo. 
He  forthwith  detached  some  small  vessels  for  intelligence, 
and  received  a  confirmation,  that  the  galleons,  and  the 
squadron  commanded  by  Chateau  Renault,  were  actually 
in  the  harbour.  Thev  sailed  thither,  and  appeared  before 
the  place  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October.  The  passage 
into  the  harbour  was  narrow,  secured  by  batteries,  forts, 
and  breast-works  on  each  side :  by  a  strong  boom,  con- 
sistingof  iron  chains,  topmasts,  and  cables,  moored  at  each 
end  to  a  seventy-gun  ship ;  and  fortified  w  ithin  by  five 
ships  of  the  same  strength  lying  athwart  the  channel,  with 
their  broad-sides  to  the  offing.  As  the  first  and  second 
rates  of  the  combined  fleets  were  too  large  to  enter,  the 
admirals  shifted  their  flags  into  smaller  ships  ;  and  a  divi- 
sion of  five-and-twentv  English  and  Dutch  ships  of  the 
line  with  their  frigates, fire-ships,  and  ketches,  were  destined 
for  the  service.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  attack,  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  landed  with  five-and-tweiity  hundred  men,  at 
the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Vigo,  and  took  by  assault  a 
fort  and  platform  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.  The  British  ensign  was  no  sooner  seen 
flving  at  the  top  of  this  fort,  than  the  ships  advanced  to  the 
attack.  Vice-Admiral  Hopson,  in  the  Torbay,  crowding 
all  his  sail,  ran  directly  against  the  boom,  which  was 
broken  by  the  first  shock  ;  then  the  whole  squadron  entered 
the  harbour,  through  a  prodigious  fire  from  the  enemy's 
ships  and  batteries.  These  last,  however,  were  soon 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  grenadiers  who  had  been  landed. 
The  great  ships  lay  "against  the  forts  at  each  side  of  the 
harbour,  which  in  a  little  time  they  silenced  ;  though  Vice- 
Admirai  Hopson  narrowly  escaped  from  a  fireship  by 
which  he  was  boarded.  After  a  very  vigorous  engagement, 
the  French,  finding  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  such 
an  adversary,  resolved  to  destroy  their  ships  and  galleons, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Thev  accordingly  burned  and  ran  ashore  eight  ships  and 
as  triany  advice-boats ;  but  ten  ships  of  war  were  taken, 
together  with  eleven  galleons.  Tliough  they  had  secured 
the  best  part  of  their  plate  and  merchandise  before  the 
English  fleet  arrived,  the  value  of  fourteen  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  in  plate  and  rich  commodities,  was  de- 
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strayed  in  six  galleons  tliat  perished ;  and  about  half  that 
value  was  l>ioui:lit  otl'  hv  the  conquerors ;  so  that  this  was 
a  dreadful  blow  to  the  enemy,  and  a  noble  acquisition  to 
the  allies.  Immediately  after  this  exploit,  Sir  George 
Rooke  was  joined  by  Sir  C'loudesley  Shovel,  who  had 
been  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  galleons. 
This  officer  was  left  to  brini;  home  the  prizes,  and  di,s- 
niantle  the  forlificalions,  while  Kooke  leturned  ni  triumph 
to  England. 

§  XIX.  The  glory  which  the  English  acquired  in  this 
expedition  was  m  some  measure  tarnished  by  the  conduct 
of  some  officers  in  tlie  \\  est  Indies.  Thither  Admiral 
Benbow  had  been  detached  with  a  squadron  of  ten  sail,  in 
{he  course  of  the  preceding  vear.  At  Jamaica  lie  received 
intelligence,  that  Monsieur  i)u  Casse  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hispaniola,  and  resolved  to  beat  up  to  that 
island.  At  Leogane  lie  fell  in  with  a  French  ship  of  fifty 
guns,  which  her  captain  ran  ashore  and  blew  up.  He  took 
several  other  vessels,  and  having  alarmed  Petit-Guavas, 
bore  away  for  Donna  Maria  bay,  where  he  understood  that 
Du  Casse  had  sailed  for  the  coast  of  CarthaL'cna.  Ben- 
bow  resolved  to  follow  the  same  course,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  August  d  iscovered  the  enemy's  squadron  near  St. 
Martha,  consisting  of  ten  sail,  steering  along  shore.  He 
formed  the  line,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  he 
was  very  ill  seconded  by  some  of  his  captains.  Neverthe- 
less, the  battle  continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to 
renew  it  next  morninir,  when  he  perceived  all  his  ships  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  astern,  except  the  Ruby, 
commanded  by  Captain  George  Walton,  who  joined  him 
in  plying  the  enemy  with  chase-guns.  On  the  twenty-first 
these  two  ships  engaged  the  French  squadron ;  and  the 
Ruby  was  so  disabled,  that  the  admiral  was  obliged  to 
send  her  back  to  Jamaica.  Next  day  the  Greenwich, 
commanded  by  Wade,  was  five  leagues  astern ;  and  the 
wind  changing,  the  enemy  had  the  advantase  of  the 
weather  gage.  On  the  twenty-third  the  admiral  renewed 
the  battle  with  his  single  ship,  unsustamed  by  the  rest  of 
his  squadron.  On  the  24th  his  leg  was  shattered  by  a 
chain-shot ;  notwithstanding  which  accident,  he  remained 
on  the  quarter-deck  in  a  cradle,  and  continued  the  engage- 
ment. One  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  enemy  lying  like  a 
wreck  upon  the  water,  four  sail  of  the  English  squadron 
poured  their  broadsides  into  her  and  then  ran  to  leeward, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  signal  for  battle.  Then 
the  French  hearing  down  upon  the  admiral  wiUi  their 
whole  force,  shot  away  Ins  mam  top-sail-yard,  and  damaged 
liis  riggine  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  ohlised  to  lie  by 
and  refit,  while  they  took  their  disabled  ship  in  tow. 
Durins  this  interval,  he  called  a  council  of  his  captains, 
and  expostulated  with  tliem  on  their  behaviour.  They 
observed,  that  the  French  were  very  strong,  and  adviseil 
him  to  desist.  He  plainly  perceived  that  he  was  betrayed, 
and  with  the  utmost  reluctance  returned  to  Jamaica, 
having  not  only  lost  a  leg,  but  also  received  a  large  wound 
on  his  face,  and  anotlier  on  his  arm,  while  he  in  person 
attempted  to  board  the  French  admiral.  Exasperated  at 
the  treachery  of  his  captains,  he  granted  a  commission  to 
Rear- Admiral  Whetstone,  and  other  officers,  to  hold  a 
court-martial,  and  try  them  for  cowardice.  Hudson  of  the 
Pendennis  died  before  his  trial :  Kirbv  and  Wade  were 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot:  Constable,  of  the 
Windsor,  was  cashiered  and  imprisoned  :  Vincent,  of  the 
Falmouth,  and  Fogg,  the  admiral's  own  captain  of  the 
Breda,  were  convicted  of  having  sicned  a  paper,  that  they 
would  not  fight  under  Benbow's  command  ;  but,  as  they 
behaved  gallantly  in  the  action,  the  court  inflicted  upon 
them  no  other  punishment  than  that  of  a  provisional  sus- 
pension. Captain  Walton  had  likewise  joined  in  the 
cons|)iracy,  while  he  was  heated  with  the  fiimes  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  but  he  afterwards  renounced  the  engagement,  and 
fought  with  admirable  courage  until  his  ship  was  disabled. 
The  boisterous  manner  of  Benbow  had  produced  this  base 
confederacy.  He  was  a  rough  seaman  ;  but  remarkably 
brave,  honest,  and  experienced.''     He  took  this  miscarriage 

d  When  one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed  liis  sorrow  for  llie  l..ss  of  Ihe 
admiral's  lee.  "  t  am  soirj  for  it  loo,  (replied  the  pallant  Henbow.)  but  1 
had  rattler  have  lost  them  both  than  ha»e  seen  this  flishonour  broii-lit  upon 
the  Ensliih  nation.  But  do  you  hear?  If  another  shot  sli..uld  take  me  off. 
1...1......  I.I..  . ^^^  (j^^,  il  out."    When  Iln    Casse  arrived  at 


SO  much  at  heart  th:J  he  became  melancholy,  and  his  grief 
co-operating  with  the  fever  occasioned  by  his  wounds,  put 
a  period  to  his  life.  Wade  and  Kirby  were  sent  home  in 
the  Bristol ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth,  shot  on 
board  of  the  ship,  by  virtue  of  a  dead  warrant  for  their 
immediate  execution,  which  had  lain  there  for  some  time. 
The  same  precaution  had  been  taken  in  all  the  western 
ports,  in  order  to  prevent  applications  in  their  favour. 

§  XX.  During  these  transactions,  the  queen  seemed  to 
be  happy  in  the  affection  of  her  subjects.  Though  the  con- 
tinnaiice  of  the  parliament  was  limited  to  six  months  after 
the  king's  decease,  she  dissolved  it  by  proclamation  before 
the  term  was  expired  :  and  issued  writs  for  electing  anodier, 
in  which  the  tory  interest  predominated.  In  the  summer 
the  tpieeii  gave  audience  to  the  Count  de  Platens,  envoy- 
extraordinary  from  the  Elector  of  Hanover;  then  she  made 
a  progress  with  her  husband  to  Oxford,  Bath,  and  Bristol, 
where  she  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most 
genuine  aflfection.  The  new  parliament  meeting  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  October,  Mr.  Ilarley  v;as  chosen  speaker. 
Tlie  queen  in  her  speech  declared,  she  had  summoned 
them  to  assist  her  in  carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war 
in  which  the  nation  was  engaged.  She  desired  the  Com- 
mons would  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  public  receipts  and 
payments,  that  if  any  abuses  had  crept  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  they  might  be  detected,  and  the 
ofi'eiiders  punished.  She  told  them  that  the  funds  assigned 
in  the  last  parliament  had  not  produced  the  sums  grant- 
ed ;  and  that  deficiency  was  not  supplied  even  by  the 
hundred  thousand  pounds  which  she  had  paid  from  her 
own  revenue  for  the  public  .service.  She  expressed  her 
concern  for  the  disappointment  at  Cadiz,  as  well  as  for  the 
abuses  committed  at  Port  St.  Mary's,  which  had  obliged 
her  to  give  directions  for  die  strictest  examination  of  the 
particulars.  She  hoped  they  would  find  time  to  consider 
of  some  better  and  more  efl'eetual  method  to  prevent  the 
exjiortation  of  wool,  and  improve  that  manufacture,  which 
she  was  determined  to  encouratie.  She  professed  a  firm 
persuasion,  that  the  affection  of  her  suhjecis  was  the  surest 
pledge  of  their  duty  and  obedience.  Slie  promised  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  church  as  by  law  established ; 
and  to  protect  her  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
their  rights  and  liberties.  She  protested  that  she  relied  on 
their  care  of  her;  she  said  her  interest  and  theirs  were  in- 
separable ;  and  that  her  endeavours  should  never  be  want- 
ing to  make  them  all  safe  and  happy.  She  was  presented 
with  a  very  affectionate  address  from  either  House,  con- 
gratulating her  upon  the  glorious  success  of  her  arms,  and 
those  of  her  allies,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  :  but  that  of  the  Commons  was  distinguished 
hy  an  implicated  rejiroach  on  the  late  reign,  importing  that 
the  wonderful  progress  of  her  majesty's  arms  under  the 
Earl  of  Marlhoiouch  had  signally  "  retrieved  "  the  ancient 
honour  and  glory  of  the  English  nation.  This  expression 
had  excited  a  warm  debate  in  the  House,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  severe  reflections  were  made  on  the  memory 
of  King  William.  At  length,  the  question  was  put,  wliether 
the  word  "  retrieved  "  should  remain  ?  and  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred. 

§  XXI.  The  strength  of  the  tories  appeared  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous  than  in  their  inquiry  concerning  contro- 
verted elections.  The  borough  of  Hindoo,  near  Salisbury, 
was  convicted  of  brihery,  and  a  bill  brought  in  for  dis- 
franchising the  town  :  yet  no  vote  passed  against  the  person 
who  exercised  this  corruption,  because  he  happened  to  be 
a  tory.  Mr.  Howe  was  declared  duly  elected  for  Glouces- 
tershire, thougli  the  majority  of  the  electors  had  voted  for 
the  other  candidate.  Sir  John  Packington  exhibited  a 
complaint  against  tlie  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  his  son,  for 
having  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election  :  the  Commons 
having  taken  it  into  consideration,  resolved  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  William  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  his 
son,  Rail  been  malicious,  unchristian,  and  arbitrary,  in  high 
violation  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Commons  of 
England.    They  voted  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring 


"  1  ha<l  little  hope  on  Monday  last  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cahitt; 
htit  it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  am  thankful  for  it.  As  for 
those  rowarilly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for,  by  God» 
they  deserve  it. 
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her  to  move  lliu  father  from  tlie  office  of  lord-almoner ;  and 
lliey  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  prosecnte  the  son, 
after  his  privilege  as  niemlier  of  the  convocation  slioidd  be 
expired.  A  counter  address  was  immediately  voted,  and 
presented  by  the  Lords,  beseeching  her  majesty  would  not 
remove  the  bishop  of  Worcester  from  the  place  of  lord- 
almoner,  until  he  should  be  found  t;nilty  of  some  crime  by 
due  course  of  law  ;  as  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  every 
lord  of  parliament,  and  of  every  subject  of  Kiigland,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  his  defence  before  he  suffers 
any  sort  of  punishment.  The  queen  said  she  had  not  as 
yet  received  anv  complaint  against  the  Hisliop  of  Worces- 
ter: but  she  looked  upon  it  as  her  undoubted  nuht  to  con- 
tinue or  displace  any  servant  attending  upon  her  own 
pcf.«on,  when  she  should  think  proper.  The  Peers  having 
received  this  answer,  unanimously  resolved.  That  no  lord  of 
their  House  ought  to  suffer  any  sort  of  punisliment  by  any 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  otherwise  tlian  ac- 
cording to  the  known  and  ancient  rules  and  metiiods  of 
parliament.  When  the  Commons  attended  the  queen 
with  their  address  aEjainst  the  bishop,  she  .said  she  was 
sorry  there  was  any  occasion  for  such  a  remonstrance,  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  should  no  longer  continue  to 
supply  the  place  of  her  almoner.  This  regard  to  their 
address  was  a  flagrant  proof  of  her  partiality  to  the  tones, 
who  seemed  to  justify  her  attachment  by  their  compliance 
and  liberality. 

§  XXII.  In  deliberating  on  the  supplies,  they  agreed  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  ministry.  They  voted  forty  thou- 
sand seamen,  and  the  like  number  of  land  forces,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  allies.  For  the  maintenance 
of  these  last,  they  granted  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds ;  besides 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  guards  and 
garrisons;  seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  pounds  for  ordnance ;  and  fifty-one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three  pounds  for  subsidies  to  the  allies. 
Lord  Shannon  arriving  with  the  news  of  the  success  at 
Vigo,  the  queen  apfiointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
signal  success  of  her  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Sir  George  Rooke  ;  and  on  that 
day,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  November,  she  went  in'  state 
to  .St.  Paul's  church,  attended  by  lioth  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment. Next  day  the  Peers  voted  the  dianks  of  tlieir 
House  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  his  services  at  Vigo; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen, 
desiring  she  would  order  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir 
George  Rooke  to  lay  before  them  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedines ;  a  request  with  which  her  majesty  complied. 
Those  two  officers  were  likewise  thanked  by  the  House  of 
Commons :  Vice-Admiral  Hopson  was  knighted,  and 
gratitied  with  a  considerable  pension.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, at  his  return  from  the  expedition,  complained  openlv 
of  Rooke's  conduct,  and  seemed  determined  to  subject  him 
to  a  public  accusation  ;  but  that  officer  was  such  a  favourite 
among  the  Commons,  that  the  court  was  afraid  to  disoblige 
them  by  an  impeachment,  and  took  great  pains  to  mitigate 
the  duke's  resentment.  This  nobleman  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Rooke  was  admitted  into 
the  privy  council.  A  motion,  however,  being  made  in  the 
Houseof  Lords,  that  the  admiral's  instructions  and  journals 
relating  to  the  last  expedition  might  he  examined^  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  prepared  an 
unfavourable  report :  but  it  was  rejected  bv  a  majority  of 
the  House ;  and  they  voted,  that  Sir  George  Rooke  had 
done  his  duty,  pursuant  to  the  councils  of  war,  like  a  brave 
officer,  to  the  honour  of  the  British  nation. 

§  -XXIII.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  November,  the  queen 
sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Hedges,  recommending  further  provisions  for  the  prince 
her  husband,  in  case  lie  should  survive  her.  This  message 
being  considered,  Mr.  Howe  moved,  that  the  vearly  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  settled  on  the 
prince,  in  case  he  should  survive  her  majesty.  No  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  the  proposal :  but  warm  debates  were 
excited  by  a  clause  in  the  bill,  exempting  the  prince  from 
that  part  of  the  act  of  succession  by  which  strangers, 
though  naturalised,  were  rendered  incapable  of  holding 
employments.  This  clause  related  onlv  to  those  who 
should  be  naturalized  in  a  future  reign:" and  indeed  was 
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calculated  as  a  restriction  upon  the  house  of  Hanover. 
Many  members  argued  against  the  clause  of  exemption, 
because  it  seemed  toimply,  from  employments  in  the  next 
reign,  though  already  possessed  of  tlie  right  of  natural- 
born  sulijects,  a  consequence  plainly  contradictory  to  the 
meaning  of  the  act.  Others  opposed  it,  because  tlie  Lords 
had  already  resolved  by  a  vote.  That  they  would  never 
pass  any  bill  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  to  which  a 
clause  foreign  to  the  bill  should  be  tacked  ;  and  this  clause 
they  affirmed  to  be  a  tack,  as  an  incapacity  to  hold  em- 
ployments was  a  circumstance  altogether  distinct  from  a 
settlement  in  money.  The  queen  expressed  uncommon 
eagerness  in  behalf  of  this  bill ;  and  the  court  influence 
was  managed  so  successfully,  that  it  passed  througli  both 
Houses,  thoui;h  not  without  an  obstinate  opposition,  and 
a  formal  protest  by  seven-and-twenty  Peers. 

§  XXIV.  The  Karl  of  Marlborough,  arriving  in  Eng- 
land about  the  latter  end  of  November,  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Commons  for  his  great  and  signal  services,  whicti 
were  so  acceptable  to  the  queen,  that  she  created  him  a 
duke,  gratified  him  with  a  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  post-office,  during  his  natural  life ; 
and,  in  a  message  to  the  Commons,  expressed  a  desne 
that  they  would  find  some  method  to  settle  it  on  the  heirs- 
male  of  his  body.  Tins  intimation  was  productive  of 
warm  debates,  during  which  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave 
observed,  that  he  would  not  derogate  from  the  duke's 
eminent  services  ;  but  he  affirmed  his  Grace  had  been  very 
well  paid  for  them,  by  the  profitable  employments  vvhicli 
he  and  his  duchess  enjoyed.  The  duke,  understanding 
that  the  Commons  were  heated  by  the  subject,  begged  her 
majesty  would  rather  forego  her  gracious  message  in  his 
behalf,  than  create  anv  uneasiness  on  his  account,  which 
might  embarrass  her  affairs  and  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the 
public.  Then  she  sent  another  message  to  the  House, 
signifying,  that  the  Duke  of  Marllioroiigh  had  declined 
her  interposition.  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  the 
Commons  in  a  body  presented  an  address,  acknowledging 
the  eminent  services  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  yet 
expressing  their  apprehension  of  making  a  precedent  to 
alienate  tlie  revenue  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  so 
much  reduced  by  the  exorbitant  grants  of  the  late  reign, 
anrl  so  lately  settled  and  secured  by  her  majesty's  unparal- 
leled grace  and  goodness.  The  queen  was  satisfied  with 
their  apology ;  but  their  refusal  in  all  probability  helped 
to  alienate  tlie  duke  from  the  tories,  with  whom  he  had 
been  hitherto  connected. 

§  XXV.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  the  queen  gave 
the  House  of  Commons  to  understand,  that  the  States- 
general  had  pressed  her  to  augment  her  forces,  as  the  only 
means  to  render  ineffectual  the  great  and  early  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy.  The  Commons  immediately  re- 
solved. That  ten  thousand  men  should  be  hired,  as  an 
augmentation  of  the  forces  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
allies  ;  but  on  condition  that  an  immediate  stop  should  be 
put  to  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  France  and 
Spain  on  the  part  of  the  States-general.  The  Lords  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  queen  on  the  same  subject,  and 
to  the  same  effect;  and  she  owned  that  the  condition  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  whole  alliance. 
Tiie  Dutch,  even  after  tlie  declaration  of  war,  had  carried 
on  a  traffic  with  the  French;  and,  at  this  very  juncture, 
Louis  found  it  impossible  to  make  remittances  of  money 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  Germany,  and  to  his  forces  in 
Italv,  except  through  the  channel  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Geneva  merchants.  The  States-general,  though  shocked 
at  the  imperious  manner  in  which  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land prescribed  their  conduct,  complied  with  the  demand 
without  hesitation,  and  published  a  prohibition  of  all  com- 
merce with  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain. 

§  XXVI.  The  Commons  of  this  parliament  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  a  bill  against  occasional  conformity. 
The  tories  affected  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  only 
true  friends  to  the  church  and  monarchy  ;  and  they  hated 
the  dissenters  with  a  mixture  of  spiritual  and  political  dis- 
gust. They  looked  upon  these  last  as  an  intruding  sect, 
which  cons'tituted  great  part  of  the  whig  faction  that  ex- 
torted such  immense  sums  of  money  from  the  nation  m 
the  late  reign,  and  involved  it  in  pernicious  engagements, 
from   whence  it  had  no  prospect  of  deliverance.    They 
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considered  them  as  encroaching  schismatics  that  dis>;raced 
and  endangered  the  hierarchy  ;  and  those  of  their  own 
communion  who  recommended  moderation,  they  branded 
with  the  epitliets  of  lukewarm  Christians,  betrayers,  and 
apostates.  They  now  resolved  to  approve  tliemselves 
zealous  sons  of  the  church,  by  seizing  the  first  opportunity 
that  was  in  their  power  to"  distress  the  dissenters.  In 
order  to  pave  the  way  to  this  persecution,  sermons  were 
preached,  and  pamphlets  were  printecl,  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  sect,  and  inflame  the  popular  resentment 
a^amst  them.  On  llie  fourth  day  of  November,  Mr. 
iJromley,  Mr.  St.  .lolin,  and  Mr.  Annesley,  were  ordered 
by  the  lloiise  of  (onimons  to  brins  in  a  bill  for  prevent- 
ing occasional  conformity.  In  the  preamble,  all  persecu- 
tion for  conscience-sake  was  condemned  :  nevertheless,  it 
enacted,  That  all  those  who  had  taken  the  sacrament  and 
test  for  offices  of  trust,  or  the  maEistracy  of  corporations, 
and  afterwards  frequented  any  iiieelinsof  dissenters,  should 
be  disabled  from  holding  their  employments,  pay  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  five  pounds  for  every  day  in 
which  they  continued  to  act  in  their  employments  after 
having  been  at  any  such  meeting :  they  were  also  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  any  other  emplovnient,  till  after  one 
whole  year's  conformity  ;  and,  upon  a  relapse,  the  penalties 
and  time  of  incapacity  were  doubled.  Ihe  promoters  of 
the  bill  alleged,  that  an  established  religion  and  national 
church  were  absolutely  necessary,  when  so  many  impious 
men  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  deluded  such  numbers 
of  the  people  :  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  preserve  this 
national  cnurcli,  would  he  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  expressed  their  regard 
to  the  church  in  their  principles  and  practice  :  that  the 
parliament,  by  the  corporation  and  test  acts,  thought  they 
liad  raised  a  sufficient  baiTier  to  the  hierarchy,  never  ima- 
gining that  a  set  of  men  would  rise  up,  whose  consciences 
would  be  too  tender  to  obey  the  laws,  but  hardened 
enough  to  break  them  :  that,  as  the  last  reign  began  with 
an  act  in  favour  of  dissenters,  so  the  Commons  were  de- 
sirous that  in  the  beginning  of  her  majesty's  auspicions 
fovernment,  an  act  should  pass  in  favour  of  the  church  of 
England :  that  this  bill  did  not  intrench  on  the  act  of 
toleration,  or  deprive  the  dissenters  of  any  privileges  they 
enjoyed  bv  law,  or  add  any  thing  to  the  legal  rights  of  the 
church  of  England  :  that  occasional  conformity  was  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  by  which  the  dissenters  might  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  management  of  all  corporations  :  that 
a  separation  from  the  church,  to  which  a  man's  conscience 
will  allow  him  occasionally  to  conform,  is  a  mere  schism, 
which  in  itself  was  sinful,  without  the  superaddition  of  a 
temporal  law  to  make  it  an  offence :  that  the  toleration  was 
intended  only  for  the  ease  of  tender  consciences,  and  not  to 
give  a  licence  for  occasional  conformity  :  that  conforming 
and  non-conforming  were  contradictions  ;  for  nothing  but 
a  firm  persuasion  that  the  terms  of  communion  required 
are  sinful  and  unlawful  could  justify  the  one ;  and  this 
plainly  condemns  the  other.  Tlie  members  who  opposed 
the  bdl  argued,  that  the  dissenters  were  generally  well 
affected  to  the  present  constitution  :  tliat  to  bring  any  real 
hardship  upon  them,  or  give  rise  to  jealousies  and  fears  at 
such  a  juncture,  might  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences :  that  the  toleration  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
security  and  reputation  of  the  church,  and  plainly  proved, 
that  liberty  of  conscience  and  gentle  measures  were  the 
most  effectual  means  for  increasing  the  votaries  of  the 
church,  and  diminishing  the  number  of  dissenters  :  that 
the  dissenters  could  not  be  termed  schismatics  without 
bringing  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  church  of  England, 
which  had  not  only  tolerated  such  schism,  but  even  allow- 
ed communion  with  the  reformed  churches  abroad  :  that 
the  penalties  of  this  bill  were  more  severe  than  those 
which  the  laws  imposed  on  papists,  for  assisting  at  the 
most  solemn  act  of  their  religion  :  in  a  word,  that  tolera- 
tion and  tenderness  had  been  always  productive  of  peace 
and  union,  whereas  persecution  had  never  failed  to  excite 
disorder,  and  extend  superstition.  Many  alterations  and 
mitigations  were  projiosed,  without  effect.     In  the  course 


of  the  debates,  the  dissenters  were  mentioned  and  reviled 
with  great  acrimony  ;  and  the  bill  passed  the  lower  House 
by  virtue  of  a  considerable  majority. 

§  XW'II.  The  Lords,  apprehensive  that  the  Commons 
would  tack  it  to  some  money  bill,  voted,  That  the  annex- 
ing any  clause  to  a  money  bill  was  contrary  to  tlie  consti- 
tution of  the  English  government,  and  the  usage  of  par- 
liament. The  bill  met  with  a  very  warm  opposition  in  the 
upper  House,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  whig 
interest  still  remained.  These  members  believed  that  the 
intention  of  the  bill  was  to  model  corporations,  so  as  to 
eject  all  those  who  would  not  vote  in  elections  for  the 
tories.  Some  imagined  this  was  a  preparatory  step  towards 
a  repeal  of  the  toleration  ;  and  others  concluded  that  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  designed  to  raise' such  disturbances 
at  home  as  would  discourage  the  allies  abroad,  and  render 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  impracticable.  The  majority 
of  the  bishops,  and  among  these  Burnet  of  Sarum,  ob- 
jected against  it  on  the  principles  of  moderation,  and  from 
motives  of  conscience.  Nevertheless,  as  the  court  sup- 
ported this  measure  with  its  own  power  and  influence, 
the  bill  made  its  way  through  the  House,  though  not  with- 
out alterations  and  amendments,  which  were  rejected  by 
the  Commons.  The  lower  House  pretended,  that  the 
Lords  had  no  right  to  alter  any  fines  and  penalties  that 
the  Commons  should  fix  in  bills  sent  up  for  their  concur- 
rence, on  the  supposition,  that  those  were  matters  concern- 
ing money,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  lower  House  :  the 
Lords  ordered  a  minute  inquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the 
rolls  of  parliament  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  instances  were  found,  in  which  the 
Lords  had  begun  the  clauses  imposing  fines  and  penalties, 
altered  the  penalties  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  even  changed  the  uses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. These  precedents  were  entered  in  the  books  :  but 
the  Commons  resolved  to  maintain  their  point  without 
engaging  in  any  dispute  upon  the  subject.  After  warm 
debates,  and  a  free  conference  between  die  two  Houses, 
the  Lords  adhered  to  their  amendments,  though  this  reso- 
lution was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only  :  the 
Commons  persisted  in  rejecting  them :  the  bill  miscarried, 
and  both  Houses  published  their  proceedings  by  way  of 
appeal  to  the  nation.'  A  bill  was  now  brought  into  the 
lower  House,  granting  another  year's  consideration  to  those 
who  had  not  taken  the  oath  abjuring  the  pretended  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  Lords  added  three  clauses,  importing,  that 
those  persons  who  should  take  the  oath  within  the  limited 
time  might  return  to  their  benefices  and  employments  un- 
less they  should  be  already  legally  filled ;  that  any  person 
endeavouring  to  defeat  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as 
now  limited  bv  law,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  high 
treason ;  and  that  the  oath  of  abjuration  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  subjects  in  Ireland.  Tlie  Commons  made  some 
opposition  to  the  first  clause  ;  but  at  length,  the  question 
being  put,  Whether  they  should  agree  to  the  amendments, 
it  was  carried  in  the  aflirmative  bv  one  voice. 

§  XXVIII.  No  object  engrossed  more  time,  or  produced 
more  violent  debates,  than  did  the  inquiry  into  the  public 
accounts.  The  commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose 
pretended  to  have  made  great  discoveries.  They  charged 
the  I'.arl  of  Ranelagh,  paymaster-general  of  the  army,  with 
flagrant  mismanagement.  He  acquitted  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  screened  him  from  all  severity  of  punish- 
ment :  nevertheless,  thev  expelled  him  from  the  House  for 
a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  in  misapplying  several 
sums  of  the  public  money ;  and  he  thought  proper  to  resign 
his  employment.  A  long  address  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  attributing  the  national  debt  to  mis- 
management of  the  funds;  complaining  that  the  old 
methods  of  the  exchequer  had  been  neglected  ;  and  that 
iniquitous  frauds  had  been  committed  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  prizes.  Previous  to  this  remonstrance,  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
had  passed  several  severe  resolutions,  particularly  against 
Charles  Lord  Hallifax, auditor  ofthe  receipt  of  the  exchequer, 
as  having  neglected  his  duty,  and  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
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of  iriist.  l"or  these  reasons  tliey  actually  besouf;lit  the 
ijuetMi,  Ml  an  address,  that  she  would  give  clhections  to  the 
alloniev-fieneral,  to  prosecute  him  I'of  the  said  offemes ; 
and  she  |iromiS(d  to  comply  with  their  r<(|uesl.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
all  the  observations  which  the  commissioners  of  accounts 
had  ofl'ered  to  both  Houses.  They  astrilied  the  national 
debt  to  deticiencies  in  the  funds.  They  acquitted  Lord 
Halliliix,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  their  officers,  whom 
the  Commons  had  accused  ;  and  represented  these  cir- 
cumstances in  an  address  to  the  queen,  which  was  after- 
wards printed  with  the  vouchers  to  every  particular. 
This  difference  blew  up  a  fierce  flame  of  discord  between 
the  two  Houses,  which  manifested  their  mutual  animosity 
in  speeches,  votes,  resolutions,  and  conferences.  The 
Commons  affirmed,  that  no  cognizance  the  Lords  could 
take  of  the  public  accounts  would  enable  them  to  .supply 
any  deficiency,  or  appropriate  any  surplusage  of  the  public 
money ;  that  they  could  neither  acquit  nor  condemn  any 
person  whatsoever,  upon  any  inquiry  arising  originally  in 
their  own  House  ;  and  that  their  attempt  to  acquit  Charles 
Lord  Hallifax  was  unpirliamentary.  The  Lords  insisted 
upon  their  risht  to  take  cognizance  originally  of  all  public 
accounts:  they  affirmed,  that  in  their  resolutions,  with  re- 
spect to  Lord  Hallifax,  they  had  proceeded  according  to 
the  rules  of  justice.  Tliey  owned,  however,  that  their  re- 
solutions did  not  amount  to  any  judgment  or  acquittal ; 
but  that  finding  a  vole  of  the  Commons  reflected  upon  a 
member  of  their  House,  they  thought  fit  to  give  their 
opinion  m  their  legislative  capacity.  The  queen  interposed 
by  a  message  to  the  Lords,  desiring  they  would  despatch 
the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  dispute 
continued  even  after  this  intimation  :  ore  conference  was 
held  after  another,  till  at  length  both  sides  despaired  of  an 
accommodation.  The  Lords  ordered  their  proceedings  to 
be  printed,  and  the  Commons  followed  their  example.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  February  the  queen,  having 
passed  all  the  liills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal  assent, 
ordered  the  lord-keeper  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  after 
having  pronounced  a  speech,  in  the  usual  style.  She 
thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  aflection,  and  despatch  ;  de- 
clared she  would  encourase  and  maintain  the  church  as  by 
law  established;  desired  they  would  consider  some  further 
laws  for  restraining  the  great  licence  assumed  for  publish- 
ing scandalous  pamphlets  and  libels  ;  and  assured  them 
that  all  her  share  of  the  prizes  which  niii;ht  be  taken  in  the 
war  should  be  applied  to  the  public  service.  By  this  time 
the  Earl  of  Rochester  was  entirely  removed  from  the 
queen's  councils.  Finding  himself  out-weighed  by  the 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboiongh  and  Lord  Godolphin, 
he  had  become  sullen  and  intractable  ;  and,  rather  than 
repair  to  his  government  of  Ireland,  chose  to  resign  the 
office,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  conferred 
upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  an  accomplished  nobleman, 
who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  the  success  of  the 
expedition  to  Xtgo  The  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords 
were  so  nearly  matched,  that  the  queen,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain an  undoubted  majority  in  the  next  session,  created 
four  new  peers,'  who  had  signalized  themselves  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

§  XXIX.  The  two  houses  of  convocation,  which  were 
summoned  with  the  parliament,  bore  a  strong  affinity  with 
tins  assembly  by  the  different  interests  that  prevailed  in 
the  upper  and  lower.  The  last,  in  imitation  of  the  Com- 
mons, was  desirous  of  branding  the  preceding  reign;  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  concurred  with  the 
prelates  in  an  address  of  congratulation  to  her  majesty. 
Then  their  former  contest  was  revived.  The  lower  House 
desired,  in  an  application  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  his  suffragans,  that  the  matters  in  dispute  concerning 
the  manner  of  synodical  proceedings,  and  the  right  of  the 
lower  House  to  hold  intermediate  assemblies,  might  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  speedily  determined.  The 
Bishops  proposed,  that  in  the  intervals  of  sessions,  the 
lower  House  mightappoint  committees  to  prepare  matters; 
and  when  business  should   be  brought  regularly  before 
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them,  the  archbishop  would  regulate  the  prorogations  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  should  have  sufficient  time  to  sit 
and  deliberate  on  the  subject.  This  ofl'er  did  not  satisfy 
the  lower  House,  which  was  imboldened  to  persist  in  its 
demand  by  a  vote  of  the  Commons.  These,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  address  of  thanks  from  the  clergy,  touching 
Mr.  Lloyd,  son  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  whom  they 
ordered  to  lie  prosecuted  after  his  privilege  as  member  of 
the  convocation  should  be  expired,  had  resolved,  that  they 
would  on  all  occasions  assert  the  just  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  lower  House  of  convocation.  The  prelates  refused 
to  depart  from  the  archbishop's  right  of  proroguing  the 
whole  convocation  with  consent  of  his  suflragans.  The 
lower  House  proposed  to  refer  the  controversy  to  tlie 
queen's  decision.  The  bishops  declined  this  expedient, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  episcopal  audionty,  and  the  pre- 
sidence  of  the  archbishop.  The  lower  House  having  in- 
curred the  imputation  of  favouring  presbytery,  by  this 
opposition  to  tlie  bishops,  entered  in  their  nooks  a  decla- 
ration, acknowledging  the  order  of  bishops  as  superior  to 
presbyters,  and  to  be  a  divine  apostolical  institution.  Then 
they  desired  the  bishops,  in  an  address,  to  concur  in 
settling  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  apostolical  right  of 
episcopacy,  that  it  miglit  be  a  standing'  rule  of  the  church. 
They  likewise  presented  a  petition  to  the  queen,  complain- 
ing, that  m  the  convocation  called  in  the  year  1700,  after 
interruption  of  ten  years,  several  questions  having  arisen 
concerning  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  lower  House,  the 
bishops  had  refused  a  verbal  conference;  and  afterwards 
declined  a  proposal  to  submit  the  dispute  to  her  majesty's 
determination  :  they,  therefore,  fled  for  protection  to  her 
majesty,  begging  she  would  call  the  question  into  her  own 
royal  audience.  The  queen  promised  to  consider  their 
petition,  which  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham; 
and  ordered  their  council  to  examine  the  affair,  how  it  con- 
sisted with  law  and  custom.  Whether  their  report  was 
unfavourable  to  the  lower  House,  or  the  queen  was  un- 
willing to  encourage  the  division,  no  other  answer  was 
made  to  their  address.  The  archbishop  replied  to  their 
request  presented  to  the  uii[)er  House,  concerning  the 
divine  right  of  presbytery,  that  the  preface  to  the  form  of 
ordination  contained  a  declaration  of  three  orders  of 
ministers  from  the  times  of  the  apostles;  namely,  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  to  which  they  had  subscribed  :  but 
he  and  his  brethren  conceived,  that,  without  a  royal  licence, 
thev  had  not  authority  to  attempt,  enact,  promulge,  or 
excute  any  canon,  which  should  concern  either  doctrine 
or  discipline.  The  lower  House  answered  this  declaration 
in  very  petulant  terms;  and  the  dispute  subsisted  when 
the  parliament  was  prorogued.  But  these  contests  pro- 
duced divisions  through  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  who 
ranged  themselves  in  different  factions,  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  high-church  and  low-church.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  ecclesiastical  tories ;  the  other  included  those  who 
professed  revolution  principles,  and  recommended  mode- 
ration towards  the  dissenters.  The  high-church  party  re- 
proached the  other  as  time-servers,  and  presbyterians  in 
disguise ;  and  were,  in  their  turn,  stigmatized  as  the  friends 
and  abettors  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  At  present, 
however,  the  tories  both  in  church  and  state  triumphed  in 
the  favour  of  their  sovereign.  The  right  of  parliaments, 
the  memory  of  the  late  kiner,  and  even  the  act  limiting  the 
succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  became  the  subjects 
of  ridicule.  The  queen  was  flattered  as  possessor  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  ancient  monarchy  :  the  history  written 
I'V  her  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  now  for  the 
first  time  published,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  obedience, 
and  inspire  the  people  with  an  abhorrence  of  opposition  to 
an  anointed  sovereign.  Her  majesty's  hereditary  right  was 
deduced  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  and,  as  heir  of  his 
pretended  sanctity  and  virtue,  she  was  persuaded  to  touch 
persons  afflicted  with  the  king's  evil,  according  to  the  office 
inserted  in  the  liturgy  for  this  occasion. 

§  XXX.  The  change  of  the  ministry  in  Scotland  seemed 
favourable  to  the  episcopalians  and  anti-revolntioners  of 
that  kingdom.     The  Earls  of  Marchmont,  Melvil,  Selkirk, 
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iA'ven,  and  Hyndford,  were  laid  aside  :  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
field  was  appointed  chancellor:  the  Duke  of  Qiieensberry, 
and  the  Lord  \'iscount  Tarbat,  were  declared  secretaries  of 
state :  the  Mariniis  of  Annandale  wa<  made  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  Earl  of  TuUibardin  lord  privy-seal. 
A  new  parliament  having  been  summoned,  the  Earl  of 
Seafield  emploved  his  influence  so  successfully,  that  a 
great  number  of  anti-revolutioners  were  returned  as  mem- 
bers. The  Duke  of  llamillon  had  obtained  from  the  queen 
a  letter  to  the  privy  council  in  Scotland,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  desire  that  the  presbytenan  clergy  should  live 
in  brotherly  love  and  communion  with  such  dissenting 
ministers  of  the  reformed  religion  as  were  in  possession  of 
benefices,  and  lived  with  decency,  and  submission  to  the 
taw.  The  episcopal  clergy,  encouraged  by  these  expres- 
sions in  their  favour,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen, 
imploring  her  protection  ;  and  humbly  beseeching  her  to 
allow  those  parishes  in  which  there  was  a  majority  of 
episcopal  freenolders,  to  bestow  the  benefice  on  ministers 
of  their  principles.  This  petition  was  presented  bv  Dr. 
Skeen  and  Dr.  Scott,  who  were  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Queensberrv  to  her  majesty.  She  assured  them  of  her 
protection  and  endeavours  to  supply  their  necessities; 
and  e\horted  them  to  live  in  peace  and  Christian  love 
■with  the  clergv,  who  were  by  law  invested  with  the  church- 
government  in  her  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  pro- 
clamation of  indemnitv  having  been  published  in  March, 
a  great  number  of  Jacobites  returned  from  France  and 
other  countries,  pretended  to  have  changed  their  senti- 
ments, and  took  the  oaths,  that  tiiey  might  be  qualified  to 
sit  in  parliament.  They  formed  an  accession  to  the 
strength  of  the  anti-revuiutioners  and  episcopalians,  who 
now  hoped  to  outnumber  the  presbyterians,  and  outweigh 
their  interest.  But  this  confederacv  was  composed  of  dis- 
Biirnet.  Old-  sonant  parts,  from  which  no  harmony  could 
mixon.  Torcj's  be  expected.  The  presbyterians  and  revo- 
t)'s'Meni."Feu-  lutioncrs  were  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
Tt.'^f'  !i"i'  ^^'^'  '^'^^  countrv  party  of  nialconteiiLs, 
LochaitTMein.  which  took  its  rise  from  the  disanpo.ntments 
mira1s''H'st'*''f  °^  ^^^  Darieii  Settlement,  acted  under  the 
the  Duke  of  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Mar- 
Miirlhorousti.      q,,is  ^f  Tweedale  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Hume 

Duchess  ot  '  ,  i  -    i-      c     i  ■  i 

Marlborough's  appeared  as  chiet  ot  the  anti-revo!utioners. 
■^P°^-  The  different  parties,  who  now  united,  pur- 

sued the  most  opposite  ends.  Tlie  majority  of  the  countrv 
party  were  friends  to  the  revolution,  and  sought  only  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  which  the  nation  had  sustained  in 
the  late  reign.  The  anti-revolutioners  considered  the  ac- 
cession and  government  of  King  William  as  an  extraordi- 
nary event,  which  they  were  willing  to  forget,  believing 
that  all  parties  were  safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  majestv's 
genend  indemnity.  The  Jacobites  submitted  to  the  queen, 
as  tutrix  or  regent  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  thev 
firmly  be-lieved  she  intended  to  establish  on  the  throne. 
Tlie  whigs  under  Argyle,  alarmed  at  the  coalition  of  all 
their  enemies,  resolved  to  procure  a  parliameutary  sanction 
for  the  revolution. 

,   jj  §  XXXI.  The  parliament  being  opened 

■  ■  '  ■  on  the  sixth  day  of  Mav  at  Edinburgh,  bv 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  commissioner,  the  queen's 
letter  was  read,  in  which  she  demanded  a  supply  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  forces,  advised  them  to  encourage 
trade,  and  exhorted  them  to  proceed  with  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  unanimity.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  imme- 
diately offered  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  recognising  her  majes- 
ty's undoubted  right  and  title  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
Scotland,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  containing  the  claim  of  right.  It  was  imme- 
diately received  ;  and,  at  the  second  readiuir,  the  queen's 
advocate  offered  an  additional  clause,  denouncing  the 
penalties  of  treason  against  any  person  who  should  ques- 
tion her  majesty's  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  or  her  ex- 
ercise of  the  government,  from  her  actual  entry  to  the 
same.  This,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate,  was  carried 
by  the  concunence  of  the  anti-revolutioners.  Then  the 
Earl  of  Hume  produced  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  supply  : 
immediately  after  it  was  read,  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale 
made  an  overture,  that,  before  all  other  business,  the  par- 
liament would  proceed  to  make  such  conditions  of  go- 
vernment, and  regulations  in  the  constitution  of  I'le  king- 


dom, to  take  place  after  the  decease  of  her  majesty  and 
the  heirs  of  her  body,  as  should  he  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  relisrion  and  liberty.  This  overture  and 
the  bill  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  commissioner  found  himself  involved  in 
great  perplexitv.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Marquis  of 
Annanilalc,  and  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  gave  him  to 
understand  in  private,  that  they  were  resolved  to  move  for 
an  act,  ratifying  the  revolution  ;  and  for  another,  confirm- 
ing the  presbytenan  government :  that  they  would  insist 
upon  their  being  discussed  before  the  bill  of  supplv,  and 
that  they  were  certain  of  carrying  the  points  at  which  they 
aimed.  The  commissioner  now  found  himself  reduced  to 
a  verv  disagreeable  alternative.  There  was  a  necessity 
for  relinquishing  all  hope  of  a  supply,  or  abandoning  the 
anti-revolutioners,  to  whom  he  was  connected  by  promises 
of  concurrence.  The  whigs  were  determined  to  oppose 
all  schemes  of  supply  that  should  come  from  the  cava- 
liers ;  and  these  last  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  power 
in  preventing  the  confirmation  of  the  revolution  and  the 
presbvterian  discipline.  He  foresaw  tliat  on  this  occasion 
the  wliigs  would  be  joined  hv  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
his  parly,  so  as  to  preponderate  against  the  cavaliers.  He 
endeavoured  to  cajole  both  parties  :  but  found  the  task 
impracticable.  He  desired  in  parliament,  that  the  act  for 
the  supply  might  be  read,  promising  that  they  should  have 
full  time  afterwards  to  deliberate  on  other  subjects.  Tlie 
Marquis  of  Tweedale  insisted  upon  his  overture :  and 
after  warm  debates,  the  House  resolved  to  proceed  with 
such  acts  as  might  bp  necessary  for  securing  the  religion, 
libertv,  and  trade  of  the  nation,  before  any  bill  for  supply 
or  other  business  should  be  discussed.  'I1ie  Marquis  of 
Athol  offered  an  act  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  in 
case  of  her  majesty's  decease:  but,  before  it  was  read, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  presented  his  draft  of  a  bill  for  ratify- 
ing the  revolution,  and  all  the  acts  following  thereupon. 
An  act  for  limiting  the  succession  after  the  death  of  her 
majesty,  and  the  heirs  of  her  bodv.  was  produced  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  recommended 
another,  importing,  that,  after  her  majesty's  death,  and 
failing  heirs  of  her  bodv,  no  person  coming  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  being  at  the  same  time  King  or  Queen  of 
England,  should,  as  King  or  Queen  of  Scotland,  have 
power  to  make  peace  or  war  without  t'ne  consent  of  par- 
liament. The  Earl  of  Marchmont  recited  the  draft  of  an 
act  for  securing  the  true  protestant  religion  and  presbvte- 
rian government :  one  was  also  suggested  by  Sir  Patrick 
Johnson,  allowing  the  importation  of  wines,  and  other 
foreign  liquors.  All  these  bills  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
tlie  table.  Then  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  produced  an  act 
for  toleration  to  all  protestants  in  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship.  But  against  this  the  general  assembly  presented 
a  most  violent  remonstrance  ;  and  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  foreseeing  that  it  would  meet  with  great  opposition, 
allowed  it  to  drop  for  the  present.  On  the  third  day  of 
June,  the  parliament  passed  the  act  for  preserving  the  true 
reformed  protestant  religion,  and  confirmint;  presbvterian 
church  government,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  onlv  government  of  Christ's  church  within  the  king- 
dom. The  same  party  enjoyed  a  further  triumph  in  the 
success  of  Argyle's  act,  for  ratifving  and  perpetuating  the 
first  act  of  King  William's  parliament :  for  declaring  it 
high  treason  to  disown  the  authority  of  that  parliament, 
or  to  alter  or  renovate  the  claim  of  right,  or  any  article 
thereof.  This  last  clause  was  strenuously  opposed ;  hut 
at  last  the  bill  passed,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
ministry,  except  the  Marquis  of  Athol  and  the  \'iscount 
Tarbat,  who  began  at  this  period  to  correspond  with  the 
opposite  party. 

§  XXXH.  The  cavaliers  thinking  themselves  betrayed 
by  the  Dnke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  assented  to  these 
acts,  first  expostulated  with  him  on  his  breach  of  promise, 
and  then  renounced  his  interest,  resolving  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  court,  and  jointly  pursue  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  for  the  interest  of  their  party.  But  of 
all  the  bills  that  were  [iroduced  in  the  course  of  this  re- 
markable session,  that  which  produced  the  most  violent 
altercation  was  the  act  of  security,  calculated  to  abridge 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  limit  the  successor,  and 
throw  a  vast  additional  power  into  the  hands  of  the  par- 
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liameiit.  It  was  considered  pamtn^pli  by  paragraph; 
manv  additions  and  alterations  were  proposed,  and  some 
adopted  :  infianimatory  speeches  were  uttered  ;  billcr  sar- 
casms retorted  from  iiarty  to  partv ;  and  diHiMcnt  votes 
passed  on  difl'erent  clauses.  At  lenstli,  in  spite  of  the 
most  olistinate  opposition  from  the  ministry  and  the  cava- 
liers, it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  fifty-nine  voices.  The 
commissioner  was  importuned  to  give  it  the  royal  assent ; 
but  declined  answering  their  entreaties  till  the  tenth  day 
of  September.  Then  he  made  a  speech  in  parliament, 
givnig  them  to  understand  that  he  had  received  the  ipieen's 
pleasure,  and  was  empowered  to  give  the  royal  assent  to 
all  the  acts  voted  in  this  session,  except  to  the  act  for  tlie 
security  of  the  kingdom.  A  motion  was  made  to  solicit 
the  royal  assent  in  an  address  to  her  majesty ;  but  the 
question  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a 
sm;dl  majority.  On  the  sixth  day  of  the  same  month,  the 
Earl  of  i\Iarchmont  had  produced  a  bill  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover.  At  first  the  import  of 
it  was  not  known  ;  but,  when  the  clerk  in  reading  it  men- 
tioned the  Princess  Sophia,  the  whole  House  was  kindled 
into  a  flame.  Some  proposed  that  the  overture  should  be 
burned  :  others  moved  that  the  Earl  might  be  sent  pri- 
soner to  the  castle :  and  a  creneral  dissatisfaction  appeared 
in  the  whole  assembly.  Not  that  the  majority  in  parlia- 
ment were  averse  to  the  succession  in  the  House  of  Han- 
over :  but  they  resolved  to  avoid  a  nomination  without 
stipulating  conditions  :  and  they  had  already  provided  in 
the  act  of  security,  that  it  should  be  high  treason  to  own 
any  person  as  king  or  queen  after  her  majesty's  decease, 
until  he  or  she  should  take  the  coronation-oath,  and  accept 
the  terms  of  the  claim  of  right,  and  such  conditions  as 
should  be  settled  in  this  or  any  ensuing  parliament. 

§  XXXIII.  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  a  man  of 
undaunted  courage  and  inflexible  integrity,  who  professed 
republican  principles,  and  seemed  designed  by  nature  as  a 
member  of  some  Grecian  commonwealth,  after  having  ob- 
served that  the  nation  would  be  enslaved,  should  it  sub- 
mit, either  willingly  or  by  commission,  to  the  successors 
of  Knglaiid,  without  such  conditions  of  government  as 
should  secure  them  against  the  influence  of  an  English 
ministry,  oftfered  the  draft  of  an  act,  importing.  That  after 
the  decease  of  her  majesty,  witliout  heirs  of  her  body,  no 
person  being  successor  to  the  English  throne  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  but  under  the  following 
limitations,  which,  together  with  the  coronation-oath  and 
claim  of  right,  they  should  swear  to  observe :  namely, 
That  all  offices  and  places,  civil  and  niilitarv,  as  well  as 
pensions,  should  for  the  future  be  conferred  by  a  iiarlia- 
raeiit,  to  be  chosen  at  every  JNIichaelmas  head-court,  to  sit 
on  ihe  fir>t  day  of  November,  and  adjourn  themselves  from 
time  to  time,  till  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  :  That  they 
should  choose  their  own  president :  That  a  committee  of 
siz-and-tliirty  members,  chosen  out  of  the  whole  parlia- 
ment, without  distinction  of  estates,  should,  during  the  in- 
tervals of  parliament,  be  vested,  under  the  king,  with  the 
administration  of  the  government,  act  as  his  council,  be 
accountable  to  parliament,  and  call  it  together  ori  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  He  proposed  that  the  successor  should 
be  nominated  by  the  majority  :  declaring  for  himself  that 
he  would  rather  concur  in  nominating  the  most  rigid  papist 
with  those  conditions  than  the  truest  protestant  without 
them.  Tlie  motion  was  seconded  by  many  members ;  and 
though  postponed  for  the  present,  in  favour  of  an  act  of 
trade  under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  it  was  after- 
wards resumed  with  great  warmth.  In  vain  the  lord- 
treasurer  represented  that  no  funds  were  as  yet  provided 
for  the  armv,  and  moved  for  a  reading  of  the  act  present- 
ed for  that  purpose  ;  a  certain  member  observed,  that  this 
was  a  very  unseasonable  juncture  to  propose  a  supply, 
when  the  House  had  so  much  to  do  for  the  security  of  the 
nation  :  he  said  they  had  very  little  encouragement  to  grant 

S  'I  lioufih  the  queen  refused  to  pass  the  act  of  security.  (lie  royal  assent 
was  gr^tiiled  to  an  act  of  limitation  on  the  successor,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared, that  no  kinp  or  queen  of  Scotland  should  have  power  to  make  war 
or  peace  without  consent  of  parliament.  Another  law  was  enacted,  allow- 
ins  French  wines  and  other  liquors  to  be  imported  in  neutral  bottoms: 
without  this  expedient,  it  was  allesed  that  the  revenue  would  have  been 
insuHicient  to  maintain  the  government.     An  act  passed  in  favour  of  the 
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supplies,  when  they  found  themselves  frustrated  of  all  their 
lalioiir  and  oypense  for  these  several  months;  and  when 
the  whole  kingdom  saw  that  supplies  served  for  no  other 
u-c  but  to  gnitify  the  avarice  of  some  insatiable  ministers. 
.Mr.  Eletcher  expatiated  upon  the  good  consequences  that 
would  arise  from  the  act  which  he  had  proposed.  The 
chancellor  answered.  That  such  an  act  was  laying  a  scheme 
for  a  commonwealth,  and  tending  to  innovate  the  consti- 
tution of  the  monarchy.  The  ministry  proposed  a  state 
of  a  vote,  whether  they  should  first  give  a  reading  to  Flet- 
cher's act  or  to  the  act  of  subsidy.  The  country  party 
moved  that  the  question  might  be,  "  Overtures  for  subsi- 
dies, or  overtures  for  liberty."  Fletcher  withdrew  his  act, 
rather  than  people  should  pervert  the  meaning  o£  laudable 
designs.  The  House  resounded  with  die  cry  of  "  Liberty 
or  Subsidy."  Bitter  invectives  were  uttered  against  the 
ministry.  One  member  said  it  was  now  plain  the  nation 
was  to  expect  no  other  return  for  their  expense  and  toil, 
than  that  of  being  loaded  with  a  subsidy,  and  being  oblig- 
ed to  bend  their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  slaver^',  which 
was  prepared  for  them  from  that  throne  :  another  observed, 
that  as  their  liberties  were  suppressed,  so  the  privileges  of 
parliament  were  like  to  be  torn  from  them  ;  but  that  he 
would  venture  his  life  in  defence  of  his  birthright,  and 
rather  die  a  freeman  than  live  a  slave.  When  the  vote 
was  demanded,  and  declined  by  the  commissioner,  the 
Earl  of  Roxburgh  declared,  that  if  there  was  no  other  way 
of  obtaining  so  natural  and  undeniable  a  privilege  of  par- 
liament, they  would  demand  it  with  their  swords  in  tneir 
hands.  The  commissioner,  foreseeing  this  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  contradiction,  ordered  the  foot-guard  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  placed  a  strong  guard  upon  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  city.  Nolvi-ithstanding  these  precautions,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  being  torn  in  pieces  ;  and,  in  this  apprehension, 
ordered  the  chancellor  to  inform  the  House,  that  the  par- 
liament should  proceed  upon  overtures  for  liberty,  at  tneir 
next  sitting.  Tliis  promise  allayed  the  ferment  which  had 
begun  to  rise.  Next  day  the  members  prepared  an  over- 
ture, implying,  That  the  elective  members  should  be  chosen 
for  every  seat  at  the  Michaelmas  head-courts  :  That  a  par- 
liament should  be  held  once  in  two  years  at  least :  "Tliat 
the  short  adjournments  de  die  in  diem  should  be  made  by 
the  parliaments  themselves,  as  in  England  :  and  that  no 
officer  in  tlie  armv,  customs,  or  excise,  nor  any  gratuitous 
pensioner,  should  sit  as  an  elective  member.  The  com- 
missioner being  apprised  of  their  proceedings,  called  for 
such  acts  as  he  was  empowered  to  pass,  and  having  given 
the  royal  assent  to  them,  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the 
twelfth  day  of  October.?  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  re- 
markable session  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry  was  abandoned  by  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ministry  ;  and  such  a  spirit  of  ferocity  and  oppo- 
sition prevailed,  as  threatened  tha.  whole  kingdom  with 
civil  war  and  confusion.  Tlie  queen  conferred  titles  upon 
those''  who  appeared  to  have  influence  in  the  nation,  and 
attachment  to  her  government,  and  revived  the  order  of  the 
thistle,  which  the  late  king  had  dropped. 

§  XXXIV.  Ireland  %vas  filled  with  discontent,  bv  the 
behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  trustees  for  the  forfeited 
estates.  The  Earl  of  Rochester  had  contributed  to  foment 
the  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  by  encouraging  the  factions 
%vhich  had  been  imported  from  England.  The  Duke  of 
Ormond  was  received  with  open  arms,  as  heir  to  the  vir- 
tues of  his  ancestors,  who  had  been  the  bulwarks  of  the 
protestant  interest  in  Ireland.  He  opened  the  parliament 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  with  a  speech  to 
both  Houses,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  his  inclination, 
his  interest,  and  the  examples  of  his  progenitors,  were  in- 
dispensable obligations  upon  him,  to  improve  every  oppor- 
tunity to  the  advantage  and  prosperity  of  his  native  coun- 
try. The  Commons  having  chosen  Allen  Broderick  to  be 
their  speaker,  proceeded  to  draw  up  very  affectionate  ad- 

without  consent  of  parliament :  and  no  supply  having  been  provided  before 
the  adjournment,  the  army  and  expense  of  government  were  maintained 
upon  credit.  „       .  .  . 

h  The  Marquis  of  Alhol.  and  the  Marquis  of  Donslas,  though  this  last 
was  a  minor,  were  created  dukes  .  Lord  Taibat  was  invested  with  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Cromarty ;  the  Viscounts  Stair  and  Roseberry  were  promoted 
to  the  same  diguitv.  Lord  Boyle  was  created  Eailof  Glasgow  ;  James 
.Stewart,  of  Bute,  tarl  of  Bute  ;  Charles  Hope,  of  Hopetoun,  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  ;  John  Crawford,  of  Kilbimie.  Viscount  Garnock  ;  and  Sir 
James  Primrose,  of  Carrington,  Viscount  Primrose. 
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dresses  to  the  queen  and  tlie  lord-lieutenant.  In  that  to 
the  queen  they  coniplauied,  tliat  their  enemies  ha<l  mis- 
represented iliem,  as  desirous  of  beinj;  indejiendeiit  of  the 
crown  of  England  :  they,  therefore,  to  vindicate  tlieniselves 
from  such  false  aspersions,  declared  and  acknowledsed, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  annexed  and  united  to 
the  imperial  erown  of  Kngland.  In  order  to  express  their 
hatred  of  the  trustees,  they  i-esolved,  That  all  the  protestant 
freeholders  of  that  kinsdoni  had  been  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously misrepresented,  traduced,  and  abused,  in  a  book 
entitled, "The  l{*port  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Irish  Forfeitures  ;"  and  it  appearinsr  that 
Francis  Aiinesley,  member  of  tlie  House,  John  Trenchard, 
Henry  Langford,  and  James  Hamilton,  were  authors  of 
that  took,  they  further  resolved.  That  these  persons  had 
scandalouslv  and  maliciously  misrepresented  and  traduced 
the  protestant  freeholders  of  that  kingdom,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  create  a  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  between  the 
fieople  of  F.ngland  and  the  protestants  of  Ireland.  Annes- 
ey  was  expelled  the  House,  Hamilton  was  dead,  and 
Trenchard  had  returned  to  Enaland.  They  had  finished 
the  inquiry  before  the  nieetinirof  this  parliament ;  and  sold, 
at  an  under-value,  tlie  best  of  the  forfeited  estates  to  the 
sword-blade  company  of  England.  This,  in  a  petition  to 
the  Irish  parliament,  prayed  that  heads  of  a  bill  be 
brouzht  in  for  enabliii<;  them  to  take  conveyance  of  lands 
in  Ireland  :  but  the  parliament  was  very  little  disposed  to 
confirm  the  bargains  of  the  trustees,  and  the  petition  lay 
neglected  on  the  table.  The  House  expelled  John  Asjill, 
who,  as  agent  to  the  sword-blade  company,  had  offered  to 
lend  money  to  the  public  in  Ireland,  on  condition  that  the 
parliament  would  pass  an  act  to  confirm  the  company's 
purchase  of  the  forfeited  estates.  His  constituents  disowned 
his  proposal ;  and  when  he  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  House,  and  answer  for  his  prevarication,  he 
pleaded  his  privilege,  as  member  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment. The  Commons,  in  a  representation  of  the  state  and 
grievances  of  the  nation,  gave  her  majesty  to  understand, 
that  the  constitution  of  Ireland  had  been  of  late  greatly 
shaken ;  and  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates  called  into 
question,  and  tried  in  a  manner  unknown  to  their  ances- 
tors :  that  the  expense  to  which  they  had  been  unne- 
cessarily exposed  by  the  late  trustees  for  the  forfeited  es- 
tates, in  defending  their  just  riglits  and  titles,  had  exceeded 
in  value  the  current  cash  of  the  kingdom  :  that  their  trade 
was  decayed,  their  money  exhausted ;  and  that  they  were 
hindered  from  maintaining  their  own  manufactures  :  that 
many  protestant  families  had  been  constrained  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  foreign  countries  : 
that  the  want  of  frequent  parliaments  m  Ireland  had  en- 
cour^ed  evil-minded  men  to  oppress  the  subjects :  that 
many  civil  officers  had  acquired  great  fortunes  in  that  im- 
poverished country,  by  the  exercise  of  corruption  and  op- 
pression :  that  others,  in  considerable  employments,  re- 
sided in  another  kingdom,  neglecting  personal  attendance 
on  their  duty,  while  their  offices  were  ill-executed,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,  and  the  failure  of  justice.  Thev 
declared,  that  it  was  from  her  majesty's  gracious  interpo- 
sition alone  they  proposed  to  themselves  relief  from  those 
their  manifold  grievances  and  misfortunes.  The  Com- 
mons afterwards  voted  the  necessary  supplies,  and  granted 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  pounds  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  the  necessary  branches  of  the  establishment. 
6  XXX\'.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  the 
public  accounts,  by  which  they  discovered,  that  above  one 
nundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  falsely  charged  as  a 
debt  upon  the  nation.  The  committee  was  thanked  by 
the  House  for  having  saved  this  sum,  and  ordered  to  ex- 
amine what  persons  were  concerned  in  such  a  misrepre- 
sentation, which  was  generally  imputed  to  those  who  acted 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  He  himself  was  a  nobleman 
of  honour  and  generosity,  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  fond 
of  popular  applause  :  but  he  was  surrounded  by  people  of 
more  sonlid  principles,  who  had  ingratiated  themselves 
into  his  confidence  by  the  arts  of  adulation.  The  Com- 
mons voted  a  provision  for  the  half-pay  officers  ;  and  abo- 
lished  pensions  to   the   amount  of  seventeen  thousand 

i  Tliey  had  l)«siclK  the  bills  already  mentioned  passed  an  art  for  an  ad- 
ditional excise  fin  tieer.  ale.  and  other  liquors:  another  enrouragin?  the 
importation  ot"  iron  and  slaves :  a  third  for  preventing  popish  priests  from 


pounds  a-year,  as  <innccessary  branches  of  the  establish- 
ment. They  passed  an  act  settling  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  after  the  pattern  set  them  by  England :  but  the 
most  important  transaction  of  this  session  was  a  severe  bill 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  popery.  It  bore  a  strong  affinity 
to  that  which  had  passed  three  years  before  in  England  : 
but  contained  more  eft'ectual  clauses.  Among  others,  it 
enacted,  that  all  estates  of  papists  should  be  equally  di- 
vided among  the  children,  notwithstanding  any  settlement 
to  the  contrary,  unless  the  persons  to  whom  they  might  be 
settled  should  qualify  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths,  and 
communicating  with  the  church  of  England.  The  bill 
was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  ministry  in  England,  who 
expected  large  presents  from  the  papists,  by  whom  a  con- 
siderable sum  had  been  actually  raised  for  this  purpose. 
But  as  thev  did  not  think  proper  to  reject  sucn  a  bill 
while  the  English  parliament  was  sittin-r,  they  added  a 
clause  which  they  hoped  the  parliament  of  Ireland  would 
refuse  :  namely,  that  no  jiersons  in  that  kingdom  should 
be  capable  of  any  employment,  or  of  being  in  the  magis- 
tracy of  any  city,  who  did  not  qualify  themselves  by  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  according  to  the  test  act  passed  in 
England.  Though  this  was  certainly  a  great  hardship  on 
the  dissenters,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  sacrificed  this  con- 
sideration to  their  common  security  against  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  accepted  the  amendment  without  hesitation. 
This  affair  being  discussed,  the  Commons  of  Ireland 
passed  a  vote  against  a  book  entitled, "  Memoirs  of  the 
late  King  James  II."  as  a  seditious  libel.  Tliey  ordei-ed 
it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  ;  and 
the  bookseller  and  printer  to  be  prosecuted.  When  this 
motion  was  made,  a  member  informed  the  House,  that  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  the  Irish  papists  had  begun  to 
form  themselves  into  bodies;  to  plunder  the  protestants  of 
their  arms  and  money  ;  and  to  maintiiin  a  correspondence 
with  the  disaffected  in  England.  Tlie  House  immediately 
resolved,  that  the  papists  of  the  kingdom  still  retained 
hopes  of  the  accession  of  the  person  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  life-time  of  the  late  King  James, 
and  now  by  the  name  of  James  III.  In  the  midst  of  this 
zeal  against  popery  and  the  pretender,  they  were  suddenly 
adjourned  by  the  command  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  an3 
broke  up  in  great  animosity  against  that  nobleman.' 

§  XXWl.  The  attention  of  the  English  ministry  had 
been  for  some  time  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  the 
continent.  Tlie  emperor  agreed  with  the  allies,  that  his 
son  the  Archduke  Charles  should  assume  the  title  of  King 
of  Spain,  demand  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  in  marriage,and 
undertake  something  of  importance,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  maritime  powers.  Mr.  Methuen,  the  English  minister 
at  Lisbon,  had  already  made  some  progress  in  a  treaty  with 
his  Portuguese  majesty  ;  and  the  court  of  Menna  promised 
to  send  such  an  army  into  the  field  as  would  in  a  little 
time  drive  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  from  his  dominions. 
But  they  were  so  dilatory  in  their  preparations,  that  the 
French  king  broke  all  their  measures,  by  sending  power- 
ful reinforcements  to  the  elector,  in  whose  ability  and  at- 
tachment Louis  reposed  great  confidence.  INIareschal  Vil- 
lars,  who  commanded  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  at 
Strasburg,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  reduced  Fort  Kehl,  the 
garrison  of  which  was  conducted  to  Philipsburgh.  The 
emperor,  alarmed  at  this  event,  ordered  Count  Schlick  to 
enter  Bavaria  on  the  side  of  Saltsburgh,  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  forces  ;  and  sent  another  under  Count  Sti- 
nim,  to  invade  the  same  electorate  by  tlie  way  of  Ne^vmark, 
which  was  surrendered  to  him  after  he  had  routed  a  party 
of  Bavarians  :  the  city  of  Amberg  met  with  the  same  fate. 
iMe.anwhile  Count  Sehlick  defeated  a  body  of  militia  that 
defended  the  lines  of  Saltsburgh,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Riedt,and  several  other  places.  The  elector  assembling 
Ivis  forces  near  Brenau,  diffused  a  report  that  he  intended 
to  besiege  Passau,  to  cover  which  place  Schlick  advanced 
with  the  greatest  (lart  of  his  infantry,  leaving  behind  his 
cavalry  and  cannon.  The  elector  having  by  this  feint  di- 
vided the  imperialists,  passed  the  bridge  of  Scardingen 
with  twelve  thousand  men,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, compelled  the  imperialists  to  abandon  the  field  of 
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bailie:  then  he  marclied  against  the  Saxon  troops  which 
guarded  the  artillery ;  and  attacked  lliem  with  such  im- 
petnosilv,  that  they  were  entirely  defeated.  In  a  few  days 
after  these  actions  he  took  Nevvhnrgli  on  the  Iini  by  capi- 
tulation, lie  obtained  anotlier  advantaiie  over  an  advanced 
post  of  the  impi'rialists  near  Hiiriienfelt,  commanded  by 
the  youiijd;  Prince  of  Hr.uidenhnrah  Ansnach,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  enjauement.  He  advanced  to 
Katisbon,  where  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  assembled,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  hridse  and  !;ate  of  the  cily.  The  burjjhers  im- 
mediately  took  to  their  arms,  and  planted  cannon  on  the 
ramparts :  but  when  they  saw  a  battery  erected  against 
them,  and  the  elector  determined  to  liombard  the  place, 
tliev  ihou^jht  proper  to  capitulate,  and  comply  with  his 
demands.  He  took  possession  of  the  town  on  the  eighth 
day  of  April,  and  signed  an  instrument  obligins;  himself  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  as  soon  as  the  emperor  siiould  ratify 
the  diet's  resolution  for  the  neutrality  of  Hatisbon.  Mare- 
schal  Villars  havini;  received  orders  to  join  the  electoral  all 
events,  and  beinsj  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under 
Count  Tallavd,  resolved  to  break  through  the  lines  which 
the  Prince  of  Baden  had  made  at  Stollioffen.  This  general 
had  been  luckily  joined  by  eight  Dutch  battalions,  and 
received  the  French  army,  though  double  his  number, 
with  such  obstinate  resolution,  that  Villars  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  great  loss,  and  directed  his  rout  towards  Offin- 
gen.  Nevertheles.s,  he  penetrated  throngh  the  Black  Forest, 
and  tflected  a  junction  with  the  elector.  Count  Stirum 
endeavoured  to  join  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  :  but  being 
attacked  near  Schwemniingen,  retired  under  the  cannon 
of  Nortlingen. 

§  XXX\'II.  The  confederates  were  more  successful  on 
the  lower  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  crossed  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of  April ; 
and  assemblina;  the  allied  army,  resolved  that  the  cam- 
paign should  be  begun  witli  the  siege  of  Bonne,  which  was 
accordingly  invested  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April. 
Three  different  attacks  were  carried  on  against  this  place ; 
one  by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  another  by 
the  celebrated  Coehorn  ;  and  a  third  by  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Fagel.  The  garrison  defended  tliemselves  vigorously 
till  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  when  the  fort  having  been 
taken  by  assault,  and  the  breaches  rendered  practicable,  the 
Marquis  d'Alegre,  the  governor,  ordered  a  parley  to  be 
beat :  hostages  were  immediately  exchanged  ;  on  the  six- 
teenth the  capitulation  was  signed  ;  and  in  three  days  the 
garrison  evacuated  the  place,  in  order  to  be  conducted  to 
Luxemburgli.  During  tne  siege  of  Bonne,  the  Mareschals 
BoufBers  and  Villeroy  advanced  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  towards  Tongeren ;  and  the  confederate 
army,  commanded  by  M.  D'Auverquerque  was  obliged  at 
their  approach  to  retreat  under  the  cannon  of  Maestrich. 
Tile  enemy  having  taken  possession  of  Tongeren,  made  a 
inotion  against  the  confederate  army,  which  they  fouhd 
already  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  so  advantageously 
posted,  that  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  in  point 
of  number,  they  would  not  hazard  an  attack ;  but  retired 
to  the  ground  from  whence  they  had  advanced.  Imme- 
diately after  the  reduction  of  Bonne,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  been  present  at  the  siege,  returned  to 
the  confederate  army  in  the  Netherlands,  now  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  squadrons,  and  tiftv-nine  bat- 
talions. On  the  twenty-fiflh  day  of  May,  the  Duke  having 
passed  the  river  Jecker,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemv,  they  marched  with  precipitation  to  Boekwem,and 
abandoned  Tongeren,  after  having  blown  up  the  walls  of 
the  place  with  gunpowder.  The  duke  continued  to  follow 
them  to  Tliys,  where  he  encamped,  while  they  retreated  to 
Hannye,  retiring  as  he  advanced.  Then  he  resolved  to 
fiirce  their  lines  ;  this  service  was  effectually  performed  by 
Coeliorn,  at  the  point  of  Callo,  and  by  Baron  Spaar,  in 
thu  lOiinty  of  Waes,  near  Stoken.  The  duke  had  formed 
the  design  of  reducing  Antwerp,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
Spanish  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de 
Bedmar.  He  intended  with  the  grand  army  to  attack  the 
enemy's  lines  on  the  side  of  Louvaine  and  Mechlin  :  he 
detached  Coehorn  with  his  flying  camp  to  the  right  of  the 
Scheldt,  towards  Dutch  Flanders,  to  amuse  the  Marquis 
de  Bedmar  on  that  side  ;  and  he  ordered  the  Baron  Op- 
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dam,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  to  take  post  between 
ICckeren  and  Capelle,  near  Antwerp,  that  he  might  act 
against  that  part  of  the  lines  which  was  guarded  by  the 
Spanish  forces. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  F>ench  generals,  in  order  to' frustrate 
the  scheme  of  Marlborough,  resolved  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  Opdam.  Boufflers,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  from  \'illeroy's  army,  surprised  him  at  F,ckeren, 
where  the  Dutch  were  put  in  disorder;  and  Opdam,  be- 
lieving all  was  lost,  fled  to  Breda.  Nevertheless,  the  troops 
rallying  under  General  Schlangenburgh,  maintained  their 
ground  with  the  most  obstinate  valour,  till  night,  when 
the  enemy  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  left  the  communica- 
tion free  with  Fort  Lillo,  to  which  place  the  confederates 
marched  without  further  molestation,  having  lost  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  engagement.  The  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  French  was  more  considerable.  They  were 
frustrated  in  their  design,  and  had  actually  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle  :  yet  Louis  ordered  Te  Deum  to  he  sung  for 
the  victory :  nevertheless,  Boufflers  was  censured  for  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  in  a  little  time,  totally  dis- 
graced. Opdam  presented  a  justification  of  his  conduct 
to  the  States-general :  but  by  this  oversight  he  forfeited 
the  fruits  of  a  long  service,  during  which  he  had  exhibited 
repeated  proofs  of  courage,  zeal,  and  capacity.  The  States 
honoured  Schlangenburgh  with  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
valour  and  skill  he  had  manifested  in  this  engagement ; 
but  in  a  little  time  they  dismissed  him  from  his  employ- 
ment, on  account  of  his  having  given  umbrage  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  by  censuring  his  Grace  for  exposing  such 
a  small  number  of  men  to  this  disaster.  After  this  action, 
Villeroy,  who  lay  encamped  near  St.  Job,  declared  he 
would  wait  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forthwith 
advanced  to  Hoogstraat,  with  a  view  to  give  him  battle  : 
but,  at  his  approach,  the  French  general,  setting  fire  to 
his  camp,  retired  within  his  lines  with  great  precipitation. 
Then  the  Duke  invested  Huy,  the  garrison  of  which,  after 
a  vigorous  defence,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  August.  At  a  council 
of  war  held  in  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  the  duke  pro- 
posed to  attack  the  enemy's  lines  between  the  Mehaigne 
and  Leuwe,  and  was  seconded  by  the  Danish,  Hanove- 
rian, and  Hessian  generals :  but  the  scheme  was  opposed 
by  the  Dutch  officers,  and  the  deputies  of  the  States,  who 
alleged  that  the  success  was  dubious,  and  the  consequences 
of  forcing  the  lines  would  be  inconsiderable :  they  there- 
fore recommended  the  siege  of  Limburg,  by  the  reduction 
of  which  they  would  acquire  a  whole  province,  and  cover 
their  own  country,  as  well  as  Juliers  and  Gueldres,  from 
the  designs  of  the  enemy.  The  siege  of  Limburg  was  ac- 
cordingly undertaken.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
five-and-twentieth  day  of  September,  and  in  two  days  the 
place  was  surrendered  ;  the  garrison  remaining  prisoners 
of  war.  By  this  conquest  the  allies  secured  the  country  of 
Liege,  and  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  from  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy  :  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  remained 
masters  of  (he  whole  Spanish  Guelderland,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Gueldres,  which  surrendered  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  September,  after  having  been  long  blockaded,  bom- 
barded, and  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  by  the  Prussian 
general,  Lottum.  Such  was  tlie  campaign  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  in  all  probability  would  have  produced  events 
of  greater  importance,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
been  restricted  by  the  deputies  of  the  States-general,  who 
began  to  be  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Louvestein 
faction,  ever  averse  to  a  single  dictator. 

§  XXXIX.  The  French  king  redoubled  his  efforts  in 
Germanv.  The  Duke  of  Vendome  was  ordered  to  march 
from  the  Milanese  to  Tyrol,  and  there  join  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  had  already  made  himself  master  of  Inspruck. 
But  the  boors  rising  in  arms,  drove  him  out  of  the  country 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  the  French  general,  who  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  return  to  the  Milanese.  The  impe- 
rialists in  Italy  were  so  ill  supplied  by  the  court  of  Vienna, 
that  thev  could  not  pretend  to  act  oflensively.  The  French 
invested  Ostiglia,  which,  however,  they  could  not  reduce: 
but  the  fortress  of  BarsiUo,  in  the  duchy  of  Reggio,  capi- 
tulating after  a  long  blockade,  they  took  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena's  country.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  re- 
joining Villars,  resolved  to  attack  Count  Stirurn,  whom 
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Prince  Louis  of  Hiulfn  luul  cletaclml  liom  liis  armj.  With 
tliis  vi<'\v,  ilu  V  |i.iv^r<l  tlie  Danube  at  Donawert,  and  dis- 
char<:fil  m\  lihh^,  i^  a  signal  for  t]ie  Marqnis  D'L'sson, 
whom  tin  \  li.id  I.  II  111  the  camp  at  Lavin^en,  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  iniiicrialisis,  while  they  should  charu'e  tliem 
ill  front.  Stirum  no  sooner  perceived  the  sijinal,  than  he 
guessed  the  intention  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly  resolved 
to  attack  D'Usson,  before  the  elector  and  the  "maieschal 
should  advance.  He  accovdiiii;lv  cliaiKcd  him  at  the  head 
of  some  select  squadrons  with  such  inipeluosity,  that  the 
T'ren'ch  cavalry  were  totally  defeated  ;  and  all  his  infantry 
would  have  been  killed  and  taken,  had  not  the  elector  and 
\'illars  come  up  in  time  to  turn  tlie  fate  of  the  day.  The 
action  continued  iVom  six  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Stirum  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Norliiigen,  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  all  his  baggage  and  artillery.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  assisted  by  Tallard, 
undertook  the  siege  of  Old  Biisac,  with  a  prodigious  train 
of  artillery.  The  place  was  very  strongly  fortified,  though 
the  garrison  was  small,  and  ill  provided  witli  necessaries. 
In  fourteen  days,  the  governor  surrendered  the  place,  and 
was  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  for  having  made  such  a 
slender  defence.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  returned  in 
triumph  to  \'ersailles,  and  Tallard  was  ordered  to  invest 
Landau.  The  Prince  of  Ilesse-Cassel  being  detached 
from  the  Netherlands,  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  joined 
the  Count  of  Nassau- Weilbourg,  general  of  the  palatine 
forces,  near  Spires,  where  they  resolved  to  attack  the 
French  in  their  lines.  But  by  tliis  time  JMons.  Pracontal, 
with  ten  thousand  men,  had  joined  Tallard,  and  enabled 
him  to  strike  a  stroke  which  proved  decisive.  He  suddenly 
quitted  his  lines,  and  surprised  the  prince  at  Spiiebach, 
where  the  French  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after  a  very 
obstinate  and  bloody  engagement,  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  distinguished  himself  by  uncommon  marks  of 
courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Three  horses  were  suc- 
cessively killed  under  him,  and  he  slew  a  French  officer 
with  his  own  hatld.  After  incredible  efforts,  he  was  fain 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  some  thousands.  The  French 
paid  dear  for  their  victory,  Pracontal  having  been  slain  in 
the  action.  Nevertheless,  they  resumed  the  siege,  and  the 
place  was  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The  campaign  in 
Germany  was  finished  with  the  reduction  of  Augsburg  by 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  wlio  took  it  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, and  agreed  to  its  being  secured  by  a  French 
garrison. 

§  XL.  The  emperor's  affairs  at  this  juncture  wore  a  very 
unpromising  aspect.  The  Hungarians  were  fleeced,  and 
barbarously  oppressed,  by  those  to  whom  he  intrusted  the 
government  of  their  country.  They  derived  courage  from 
despair.  They  seized  this  opportunity,  when  the  emperor's 
forces  were  divided,  and  his  councils  distracted,  to  exert 
themselves  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  They  ran  to  arms, 
under  the  auspices  of  Prince  llagotzki.  They  demanded 
that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed,  and  their  privi- 
leges restored.  Their  ijesentment  was  kept  up  by  the 
emissaries  of  France  and  Bavaria,  who  likewise  encouraged 
them  to  persevere  in  their  revolt,  by  repeated  promises  of 
protection  and  assistance.  The  emperor's  prospect,  how- 
ever, was  soon  mended,  by  two  incidents  of  very  great 
consequence  to  his  interest.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  fore- 
seeing how  much  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  mercy  of 
the  French  king,  should  that  monarch  become  master  of 
the  Milanese,  engaged  in  a  secret  negociation  with  the 
emperor,  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  caution,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  court  of  Versailles.  Louis  immediately 
ordered  the  Duke  of  Vendome  to  disarm  the  troops  of 
Savoy  that  were  in  his  army,  to  the  number  of  two-and- 
twenty  thousand  men  :  to  insist  upon  the  duke's  putting 
liim  in  possession  of  four  considerable  fortresses ;  and 
demand  that  the  number  of  Ins  troops  should  be  reduced 
to  the  establishment  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  169C.  The 
duke,  exasperated  at  these  insults,  ordered  the  French 
ambassador,  and  several  officers  of  the  same  nation,  to  be 
arrested.  Louis  endeavoured  to  intimidate  him  by  a 
menacing  letter,  in  which  he  gave  him  to  understand,  that 
since  neither  religion,  honour,  interest,  nor  alliances,  had 
been  able  to  influence  his  conduct,  the  Duke  de  Vendome 
should  make  known  the  intentions  of  the  French  monarch, 


and  allow  him  four-and-tweiitv  hours  to  deliberate  on  the  t 
measures  he  should  pursue.  This  letter  was  answered  by 
a  manifesto  :  in  the  meantime,  the  duke  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  court  of  Vienna;  acknowledged  the  Archduke 
Charles  as  King  of  Spam ;  and  sent  envoys  to  England 
and  Holland.  Queen  Anne,  knowing  his  importance,  aa 
well  as  his  selfish  disposition,  assured  him  of  her  friend- 
ship and  assistance ;  and  both  she  and  the  States  sent 
ambassadors  to  Turin.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  3 
body  of  imperial  horse  under  Visconti,  and  afterwards  by 
Count  Staremberg,  at  the  head  of  fitteen  thousand  men, 
with  whom  that  general  marched  from  the  Modenese,  in 
the  worst  season  of  the  year,  through  an  enemy's  country, 
and  roads  that  were  deemed  impassable.  In  vain  the 
F'rench  forces  harassed  him  in  his  march,  and  even  sur- 
rounded him  in  many  different  places  on  the  route :  he 
surmounted  all  these  difficulties  with  incredible  courage 
and  perseverance,  and  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Canelli, 
so  as  to  secure  the  country  of  Piedmont.  The  other 
incident  which  proved  so  favourable  to  the  imperial  inter- 
est, was  a  treaty  by  which  the  King  of  Portugal  acceded 
to  the  grand  alliance.  His  ministry  perceived,  that  should 
S|iain  be  once  united  to  the  crown  of  F'rance,  their 
master  would  sit  very  insecure  upon  his  throne.  They 
were  intimidated  by  the  united  fleets  of  the  maritime 
powers,  which  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea;  and 
they  were  allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  match  between 
their  infanta  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  to  whom  the 
emperor  and  King  of  the  Romans  promised  to  transfer  all 
their  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  crown.  By  this  treaty, 
concluded  at  Lisbon,  between  the  emperor,  the  Queen  of 
fjreat  Britain,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the  Slates-general, 
it  was  stipulated.  That  King  Charles  should  be  conveyed 
to  Portugal  by  a  powerful  fleet,  having  on  board  twelve 
thousand  soldiers,  with  a  great  supply  of  money,  arms, 
and  ammunition;  and  that  he  should  be  joined  immediate- 
ly upon  his  landing  by  an  army  of  eight-and-twenty  thou- 
sand Portuguese. 

§  XLI.  The  confederates  reaped  very  little  advantage 
from  the  naval  operations  of  this  summer.  Sir  George 
Rooke  cruised  in  the  channel,  in  order  to  alarm  the  coast 
of  France,  and  protect  the  trade  of  England.  On  the  first 
day  of  July,  SirCloudesley  Shovel  sailed  from  St.  Helen's, 
with  the  combined  squadrons  of  England  and  Holland; 
he  directed  his  course  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  being 
reduced  to  great  difficultv  by  want  of  water,  steered  to 
Altea,  on  the  coast  of  Valentia,  where  Brigadier  Seymour 
landed,  and  encamped  with  five-aiid-twenty  hundred 
marines.  The  admiral  published  a  short  manifesto,  signi- 
fying that  he  was  not  come  to  disturb,  but  to  protect,  the 
good  subjects  of  Spain,  who  would  swear  allegiance  to 
their  lawful  monarch,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  endea- 
vour to  shake  oft'  the  yoke  of  France.  This  declaration 
produced  little  or  no  eifect ;  and  the  fleet  being  watered, 
Sir  Cloudesley  sailed  to  Leghorn.  One  design  of  this 
armament  was  to  assist  the  Cevennois,  who  had  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year  been  persecuted  into  a  revolt  on 
account  of  religion,  and  iniplored  the  assistance  of  England 
and  the  States-general.  "The  admiral  detached  two  ships 
into  the  gulf  of  Narbonne,  widi  some  refugees  and  French 
|iilots,  who  had  concerted  signals  with  the  Cevennois  :  but 
the  Mareschal  de  Montrevil  having  received  intimation  of 
their  design,  took  such  measures  as  prevented  all  com- 
munication ;  and  the  English  captains  having  repeated 
their  signals  to  no  purpose,  rejoined  Sir  Cloudesley  at 
Leghorn.  This  admiral,  having  renewed  the  peace  with 
the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  returned  to  England,  with- 
out having  taken  one  eftijctual  step  for  annoying  the  enemy, 
or  attempted  any  thing  that  looked  like  the  result  of  a 
concerted  scheme  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  nation  naturally 
murmured  at  the  fruitless  expedition,  by  which  it  had 
incurred  such  a  considerable  expense.  The  merchants 
complained  that  they  were  ill  supplied  with  convoys.  The 
ships  of  war  were  victualled  with  damaged  provision  ;  and 
every  article  of  the  marine  being  mismanaged,  the  blame 
fell  upon  those  who  acted  as  council  to  the  lord  high- 
admiral. 

§  XLII.  Nor  were  the  arms  of  England  by  sea  much 
more  successful  in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  (leorge  Rooke, 
in  the  (ireceding  year,  had  detached  from  the  Mediterranean 
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Captain  UcivriidcMi  Wulkei-,  willi  six  sliipsof  tlip  liiip  aiirl 
transiiurls,  haviiii;  uii  Imiml  fuur  icuiments  of  suldiuiN,  fur 
the  Lci'waid  Islands.  U.'int;  joni./d  at  Anticaa  by  .sc.nie 
troops  urulLT  (.'olomd  CodrinKton,  llicy  inadr  a  dpsn-iit 
upon  tlie  island  of  (iuadaloup'j,  where  they  razr.l  ih.-  Iml, 
burned  the  town,  ravaged  the  country,  and  rr,  iiil.;nk.d 
with  nrecinitation,  in  consetiuence  ot  a  report  that  the 
Freiicli  had  landed  nine  hundred  men  on  the  back  of  the 
island.    Thev   retired   to  Nevis,  where  they   must   have 

fierished  by  (amine,  had  not  they  been  providentially  re- 
ieved  by  \'ice-Admiral  Graydon,  in  his  way  to  Jamaica. 
This  officer  had  been  sent  out  with  three  ships  to  succeed 
Benhow,  and  was  convoyed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  by  two  other  ships  of  the  line.  lie  had  not  sailetl 
many  days,  when  he  fell  in  with  part  of  the  French  squa- 
dron, commanded  by  Du  Casse,  on  their  return  from  the 
West  Indies,  very  foul,  and  richly  laden.  Captain  Cle- 
land,  of  the  Montagu,  engaged  the  sternmost ;  but  he  was 
called  oft"  by  a  signal  from  the  admiral,  who  proceeded  on 
liis  voyage,  without  taking  further  notice  of  the  enemy. 
When  he  arrived  at  Jamaica,  he  ([uarrelled  with  the  prin- 
cipal planters  of  the  island  ;  and  his  ships  beginning  to 
be  crazy,  he  resolved  to  return  to  England.  He  accord- 
ingly sailed  through  the  gulf  of  Florida,  with  a  view  to 
attack  the  French  at  Placentia,  in  Newfoundland:  but 
his  ships  were  dispersed  in  a  fog  that  lasted  thirty  days  ; 
and  afterwards  the  council  of  war  which  he  convoked, 
were  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  attack  the  settlement 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  At  his  return  to  England, 
the  House  of  Lords,  then  sitting,  set  on  foot  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct.  They  presented  an  address  to  the  queen, 
desiring  she  would  remove  him  from  his  employments ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed.  The  only  exploit  that 
tended  to  distress  the  enemy  was  performed  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Dilkes,  who,  in  the  month  of  July,  sailed  to  the 
coast  of  France,  with  a  small  squadron ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Granville,  took  or  destroyed  about  forty  ships 
and  their  convoy.  Yet  this  damage  was  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  to  that  which  the  English  navy  sustained 
from  the  dreadful  tempest  that  began  to  blow  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh day  of  November,  accompanied  with  such 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  peals  of  thunder,  as  overwhelmed 
the  whole  kingdom  witn  consternation.  The  houses  in 
London  shook  from  their  foundations,  and  some  of  them 
falling,  buried  the  inhabitants  in  their  ruins.  The  water 
overflowed  several  streets,  and  rose  to  a  considerable  height 
in  Westminster-hall.  London-bridge  was  almost  choked 
np  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels  that  perishe  I  in  the  river. 
Tlie  loss  sustained  by  the  capital  was  computed  at  a  mil- 
lion sterling;  and  the  city  of  Bristol  suffered  to  a  prodi- 
gious amount;  but  the  chief  national  damage  fell  upon 
the  navy.  Thirteen  ships  of  war  were  lost,  together  with 
fifteen  hundred  seamen,  including  Rear-Admiral  Beau- 
mont, who  had  been  employed  in  observing  the  Dunkirk 
squadron,  and  was  then  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  where 
his  ship  foundered.  This  great  loss,  however,  was  repaired 
with  incredible  diligence,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe. 
The  queen  immediately  issued  orders  for  building  a  greater 
nr.mber  of  shins  than  that  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
she  exercised  her  bounty  for  the  relief  of  the  shipwrecked 
seamen,  and  the  widows  of  those  who  were  drowned,  in 
such  a  manner  as  endeared  her  to  all  her  subjects. 

§  XLIII.  The  emperor  having  declared  his  second  son 
Charles,  King  of  Spain,  that  young  prince  set  out  from 
Vienna  to  Holland,  and  at  Dusseldorp  was  visited  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in  the  name  of  his  mistress, 
congratulated  him  upon  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  Charles  received  him  with  the  most  obliging 
courtesy.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  taking  off 
his  sword,  he  presented  it  to  the  English  general,  with  a 
very  gracious  aspect,  saying,  in  the  French  language,  "  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  myself  a  poor  prince.  I  possess 
nothing  but  my  cloak  and  sword  ;  the  latter  may  be  of  use 
to  your  Grace ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it"  the  worse 
for  my  wearing  it  one  day."  "  On  the  contrary,  (replied 
the  duke,)  it  will  always  put  me  in  mind  of  your  majesty's 
just  right  and  title,  and  of  the  obligations  1  lie  under  to 
nazard  my  life  in  making  you  the  greatest  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom." This  nobleman  returned  to  England  in  Octo- 
ber :  and  King  Charles  embarking  for  the  same  kingdom. 
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under  convoy  of  an  l'"nglish  and  Dutch  stpiadron,  arrived 
at  Spithead  on  the  twi'utv-sixth  dav  of  November.  There 
hi'  was  rec.Mvcd  by  the'  Dukes  <if  Somerset  and  Marl- 
borough, who  conducted  hiin  to  Windsor  ;  and  on  the  road 
he  was  met  by  Prince  (ieorge  of  Denmark.  The  queen's 
deportment  towards  him  was  eipially  noble  and  obliging; 
and  he  expressed  the  most  prolbund  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  this  illustrious  princess.  He  spoke  but  little  ;  yet 
what  he  said  was  judicious :  and  he  behaved  with  such 
politeness  and  ati'ability  as  conciliated  the  aflfectioii  of  the 
English  nobility.  After  having  been  magnificently  enter- 
tained for  three  days,  he  returned  to  Portsmouth,  from 
whence,  on  the  fourth  of  January,  he  sailed  for  Portugal, 
with  a  great  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  George  llooke,  having 
on  board  a  body  of  land-ibrces,  under  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
berg.  When  the  admiral  had  almost  reached  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  he  was  driven  back  by  a  storm  to  Spithead,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  middle  of  h'ebruary.  Then 
being  favoured  with  a  fair  wind,  he  happily  performed  the 
voyage  to  Lisbon,  where  King  Charles  was  received  with 
great  splendour,  though  the  court  of  Portugal  was  over- 
spread with  sorrow,  excited  by  the  death  of  the  infanta, 
whom  the  King  of  Spain  intencled  to  espouse.  In  Poland, 
all  hope  of  peace  seemed  to  vanish.  The  cardinal-primate, 
by  tlie  instigation  of  the  Swedish  king,  whose  army  lay 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantzic,  assembled  a 
diet  at  Warsaw,  which  solemnly  deposed  Augustus,  and 
declared  the  throne  vacant.  Their  intention  was  to  elect 
young  Sobieski,  son  of  their  late  monarch,  who  resided  at 
Breslau,  in  Sdesia  :  but  their  scheme  was  anticipated  by 
Augustus,  who  retired  hastily  into  his  Saxon  dominions, 
and  seizing  Sobieski,  with  his  brother,  secured  them  as 
prisoners  at  Dresden. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


j  I.  The  Commons  revive  tlie  bill  acainst  occasional  coiifonnitv     5  If. 
Conspirary  trumpt-J  up  hy   hMn..ii   1  raspr.    U.nl    i,ovat.     5  III.    I'lie 

Loi.ts   I' I   .1    ir'   i|..|i-'l    lii    r     I,,  !!;■     .|i,.  .  II  1  \        I  In     (    . ,  1 1  i  h  .  JfiS  pBSS 


Sir  George  Kcokc  la««  i.iwaliai.    ,■  .v.Vlll.  Ana  ...i-k  m,    li,i„i, 

fleet  in  a  battle  off  .Malaga.    5  X.XIV.  stssi.m  of  ii.ii  n,  m  i.i  i -. 

land.    §  X.W.  An  actot  alienation  passed  againsttlie  S.I  (^,        \\\l. 
Manor  of  Woodstock  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Marlhnnm  Ji         \  W  M  . 
Disputes  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  subject  ot  tlu-   \^  ii  -Sm  ,  ,    ,,  i,,. 
bits.    }  X.WIII.  The  parliament  ili-Mil>nl.     i\\l\      I 
in  the  parliament  of  Scotlaod.    *  X.\  \     I  lii\    i.i  t         i  i 

of  union  with  England.    4  XX.\I.  1  ntl.i.  m  .•  l.iii.   i'  ,  ,i 

and  convocation  lu  Ireland,     i  .\X.\il.    1  miili--  i  i     ,  .    '   .■ 

Moselle.    ?  XXXllI.  'ihe   Duke  m    Marll lIi  :  i         I, 

lines  in  Brabant.    §XXX1V    11.- n  ithm miil    t.i  r 

States  from  attackine  the  I'rrnili  .ini'\      WW,  II 

rial  court  of  Vienna.    5  X  \  \  \  I ,  Mai- il  ili.  mu  i  n 

in  Hungary,  Piedmont,  I'l'ifiiL' il    ml  I'nl  in  I        \  ^.  \      '  i  ,i^ 

Dilkes   destroys     part     ot      tii-      lii-mli     lliit,      ami     II  ■        1,     iiilii, 

6  XXXVIII.  The  Earl  I.I  I'-..  ..i  ..  ,  .  i  -  i -I. ..vel  re- 
duce Barcelona.  ^XX.Xi.  ;  .  n,  Spain. 
$  .XL.  New  parliament  ml-  \  I  I  ay  in  case 
of  the  queen's  decease.  ,  >  i  i  i  1 1.  ;  ii.  m  i.i  t  I  i  .  .  i  l..iils  upon 
the  supposed  danger  to  ul.ali  litt  iltui.h  u,i.s  ,  .^a  i.i.  v  .\Llll.  Ihe 
parlianient  prorogued.  Disputes  m  Hih  coiivocation.  §  XLIV.  Con- 
ferences opened  for  a  treaty  of  union  with  Scotland.  $  XLV.  Substaaca 
of  the  treaty, 

§  I.  When  the  parliament  met  in  Octo-  ^  ^ 
ber,  the  queen  in  her  speech  took  notice  of 
the  declaration  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  treaty  with 
Portugal,  as  circumstances  advantageous  to  the  alliance. 
She  told  them,  that  although  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  expedition  to  Lisbon,  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
land-forces,  the  funds  had  answered  so  well,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  prizes  been  so  considerable,  that  the  public  had  not 
run  in  debt  by  those  additional  services :  that  she  had 
contributed  out  of  her  own  revenue  to  the  support  of  the 
circle  of  Suabia,  whose  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of 
the  allies  deserved  her  seasonable  assistance.  She  said, 
she  would  not  engage  in  any  unnecessary  expense  of  her 
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own,  that  slie  mislit  have  the  more  to  spare  towards  tlie 
ease  of  lier  subjects.  She  recommended  dcs|)aich  and 
union,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  avoid  any  heats  or 
divisions  that  misht  give  encouragement  to  tlie  comnion 
enemies  of  the  church  and  state.  Notwithstanding  this 
admonition,  and  the  addresses  of  both  Houses,  in  which 
tliey  promised  to  avoid  all  divisions,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  renewing  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity,  and  carried  by  a  great  majority. 
In  the  new  draft,  however,  the  penalties  were  lowered, 
and  the  severest  clauses  mitigated.  As  tlie  court  no 
longer  interested  itself  in  the  success  of  this  measure,  the 
House  was  pretty  equally  divided  with  respect  to  the 
speakers,  and  the  debates  on  each  side  were  maintained 
•with  equal  spirit  and  ability  :  at  length  it  passed  and  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  who  handled  it  still  moi-e  severely. 
It  was  opposed  by  a  small  majority  of  the  bishops,  and 
particulaily  by  Burnet  of  Sarum,  who  declaimed  against 
it,  as  a  scheme  of  the  pa|jists  to  set  the  church  and 
protestants  at  variance.  It  was  successively  attacked  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lords 
Haversham,  Mohun,  Ferrars,  and  Wharton.  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  absented  himself  from  tlie  House  ;  and  the 
question  being  put  for  a  second  reading,  it  was  carried  in 
the  negative ;  yet  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord 
Godolphin  entered  their  dissent  against  its  being  rejected, 
tliough  the  former  had  positively  declared,  that  he  tlioiight 
the  bill  unseasonable.  The  Commons  having  perused  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  voted  forty  thousand 
men,  including  five  thousand  marines,  for  the  sea  service 
of  the  ensuing  year;  and  a  like  number  of  land-forces,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  besides  the  additional 
ten  thousand  :  they  likewise  resolved,  That  the  proportion 
to  be  employed  in  Portugal  should  amount  to  eight  thou- 
sand. Sums  were  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
great  aimaments,  as  well  as  for  the  subsidies  payable  to 
her  majesty's  allies ;  and  funds  appointed  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Then  they  assured  the  queen,  in  an  address, 
that  they  would  provide  for  the  support  of  such  alliances 
as  she  had  made,  or  should  make,  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy. 

§  11.  At  this  period  the  nation  was  alarmed  by  the 
detection  of  a  conspiracy  said  to  be  hatched  by  the  Jaco- 
bites of  Scotland.  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lova'f,  a  man  of 
desperate  enterprise,  profound  dissimulation,  abandoned 
morals,  and  ruined  fortune,  who  had  been  outlawed  for 
having  ravished  a  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  was  the 
person  to  whom  the  plot  seems  to  liave  owed  its  origin. 
He  repaired  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  where  he 
undertook  to  assemble  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  high- 
landers  to  act  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  if  the  court  of 
France  would  assist  them  with  a  small  reinforcement  of 
troops,  together  with  officers,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money.  Tlie  French  king  seemed  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
liosal ;  but,  as  Fraser's  character  was  infamous,  he 
doubted  his  veracity.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  back  to 
Scotland  with  two  other  persons,  who  were  instructed  to 
learn  the  strength  and  sentiments  of  the  clans,  and  endea- 
vour to  engage  some  cf  the  nobility  in  the  design  of  an 
insurrection.  Fraser  no  sooner  returned,  than  he  pri- 
vately discovered  the  whole  transaction  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  and  undertook  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  whole  correspondence  between  the  pretender  and 
the  Jacobites.  In  consequence  of  this  service  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  pass,  to  secure  him  from  all  prosecution ; 
and  made  a  progress  through  the  higlilands  to  sound  the 
inclination  ot  the  chieftains.  Before  he  set  out  on  this 
circuit,  he  delivered  to  the  duke  a  letter  from  the  queen 
dowager  at  St.  Germain's,  directed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Athol :  it  was  couched  in  general  terms,  and  sujierscribed 
in  a  different  character;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  Fraser 
had  forged  the  direction,  with  a  view  to  ruin  the  marquis, 
who  had  prosecuted  him  for  the  injury  done  to  his  sister. 
He  proposed  a  second  journey  to  France,  where  he  should 
be  able  to  discover  other  more  material  circumstances : 
and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  procured  a  pass  for  him  to 
go  to  Holland  from  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  thousrh  it 
was  expedited  under  a  borrowed  name.  The  duke  had 
communicated  his  discovery  to  the  queen,  without  dis- 
closing his  name,  which  he  desired  might  be  concealed  : 


her  majesty  bclie-fd  the  particulars,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  her  spies  at  Paris,  as  well  as  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  had  lately  been  con- 
veyed from  France  to  England  in  an  open  boat,  and 
apprehended  at  Folkstone.  This  gentleman  pretended  at 
first,  that  his  intention  was  to  go  through  England  to  his 
own  country,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  (|ueen's 

{lardon ;  and  this,  in  all  probability,  was  his  real  design  ; 
)ut  being  given  to  understand  that  he  would  be  treated  in 
England  as  a  traitor,  unless  he  should  merit  forgiveness, 
by  making  important  discoveries,  he  related  all  he  knew 
of  the  proposed  insurrection.  From  his  informations  the 
ministry  gave  directions  for  apprehending  one  Keith, 
whose  uncle  had  accompanied  Fraser  from  France,  and 
knew  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain's.  He 
declared,  that  there  was  no  otlier  design  on  foot,  except 
that  of  paving  the  wav  for  the  pretender's  ascending  the 
throne  after  tlie  queen's  decease.  Ferguson,  that  veteran 
conspirator,  affirmed  that  Fraser  had  been  employed  by 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  to  decoy  some  persons  whom  he 
hated  into  a  conspiracy,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  eft'ect  their  rum  ;  and  by  the  discovery  establish  his 
own  credit,  which  began  to  totter.  Perhaps  there  was  too 
much  reason  for  this  imputation.  Among  those  who  were 
seized  at  this  time  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lind- 
say, who  had  been  under-secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
ton.  He  had  retunied  from  France  to  Scotland,  in  order 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  queen's  pardon,  under  the  shelter 
of  which  he  came  to  England,  thinking  himself  secure  . 
from  prosecution.  He  protested  he  knew  of  no  designs 
against  the  queen  or  her  government ;  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  she  would  ever  receive  the  least  injury  or  molesta- 
tion from  the  court  of  St.  Germain's.  The  House  of 
Lords  having  received  intimation  of  this  conspiracy,  re- 
solved. That  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  particulars  :  and  ordered,  that  Sir  John  Maclean 
should  be  next  day  brought  to  their  House.  The  queen, 
who  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  this  instance  of  their 
officious  interposition,  gave  them  to  understand  by  mes- 
sage, that  she  thought  it  viould  be  inconvenient  to  change 
the  method  of  examination  already  beirun  ;  and  that  she 
would  in  a  short  time  inform  the  House  of  the  whole 
affair.  On  the  seventeenth  dav  of  December  the  queen 
went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  having  passed  the  bill  for 
the  land-tax,  made  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  in  which  she 
declared,  that  she  had  unquestionable  information  of  ill 
practices  and  designs  carried  on  by  the  emissaries  of 
France  in  Scotland.  The  Lords  persisting  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  bring  the  inquiry  into  their  own  House,  chose 
their  select  committee  by  ballot ;  and,  in  an  address, 
thanked  her  majesty  for  the  information  she  had  been 
pleased  to  communicate. 

§  III.  The  Commons  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
queen  was  disobliged  at  these  proceedings  of  the  upper 
House,  which,  indeed,  implied  an  insult  upon  her  ministry, 
if  not  upon  herself,  presented  an  address,  declaring  thenii- 
selves  surprised  to  find,  tliat  when  persons  suspected  of 
treasonable  practices  were  taken  into  custody  by  her 
majesty's  messengers,  in  order  to  be  examined,  the  Lords, 
in  violation  of  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  had  wrested 
them  out  of  her  hands,  and  arrogated  the  examination 
solely  to  themselves  ;  so  that  a  due  inquiry  into  the  evil 
practices  and  designs  against  her  majesty's  person  and 
government  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obstructed. 
They  earnestly  desired,  that  she  would  suffer  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  prerogative ;  and  they  assured  her  they  would, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  support  her  in  the  exercise 
of  it  at  home,  as  well  as  in  asserting  it  against  all  invasions 
whatsoever.  The  queen  thanked  them  for  their  concern 
and  assurances ;  and  was  not  ill  pleased  at  the  nature  of 
the  address,  though  the  charge  against  the  Peers  was  not 
strictly  true  ;  for  there  were  many  instances  of  their  having 
assumed  such  a  right  of  inquiry.  Tlie  upper  House 
deeply  resented  the  accusation.  They  declared,  that  by 
the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parliament,  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  take  examinations  of  persons  charged 
with  criminal  matters,  whether  those  persons  were  or  were 
not  in  custody.  Thev  resolved.  That  the  address  of  the 
Commons  w;is  unparliamentary,  groundless,  without  pre- 
cedent, highly  injurious  to  the  House  of  Peers,  tending  to 
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iiitLMTupttlie  good  correspomlonce  between  llie  two  Houses, 
to  create  an  ill  opinion  in  lioi-  majesty  of  the  House- of 
Peers,  of  dancerons  conseiinence  to  tlie  liberties  of  l\u; 
people,  the  constitution  of  tlie  kingdoin,  and  privileges  of 
parliament.  They  presented  a  loni;  remonstrance  to  the 
queen,  justifving  their  own  conduet,  explaining  the  steps 
tlicy  had  taten,  vecriminating  niion  the  Commons,  and 
expressing  the  most  fervent  zeal,  mity,  and  affection  to  her 
majesty.  In  her  answer  to  this  representation,  which  was 
drawn  up  with  elegance,  propriety,  and  precision,  she  pro- 
fessed her  sorrow  for  tlie  niisunderstanding  which  had 
happened  between  the  two  Uoiisrs  of  parliament,  and 
thanked  them  for  the  concern  they  had  expressed  for  the 
rights  of  the  crown  and  the  prerogative  :  which  she  sliould 
never  exert  so  willingly  as  for  tlie  good  of  her  subjects, 
and  the  protection  of  tlieir  liberties. 

§  I  v.  Among  other  ()ersons  seized  on  the  coast  of  Sus- 
sex, on  their  landing  from  I'rance,  was  one  Boucher,  who 
had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  This 
man,  when  examined,  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  con- 
spiracy :  he  said,  that  being  weary  of  living  so  long  abroad, 
and  having  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a 
pass,  he  had  chosen  rather  to  cast  himself  on  the  queen's 
mercy,  than  to  remain  longer  in  exile  from  his  native 
couniry.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  for  high  treason, 
vet  continued  to  declare  himself  ignorant  of  the  plot.  He 
proved,  that  in  the  war  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Flanders, 
tie  had  treated  the  English  prisoners  with  great  humanity. 
Tlie  Lords  desistr-d  frnni  the  prosecution;  he  ol'l.iiiied  a 

reprieve,  a    '   '     '       ^        -•-     Ov'hv-i •         ■' 

of  January  i  I'l    '•■•d  l 

the  queen  l/ 

papers  con        ■  .,  .  i  ■  ■ 

the  conspiracy  in  Scotland ;  but  that  there  was  one  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  yet  be  properly  communicated, 
without  running  the  risk  of  preventing  a  discovery  of 
greater  importance.  They  forthwith  drew  up  and  pre- 
sented an  address,  desiring  that  all  the  papers  might  be 
immediately  submitted  to  their  inspection.  The  queen 
said  she  did  not  expect  to  be  pressed  in  this  manner  im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  she  had  made:  but  in  a 
few  days  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  delivered  the  papers, 
sealed,  to  the  House,  and  all  the  lords  were  summoned  to 
attend  on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  that  they  might  be 
opened  and  perused.  Nottingham  was  suspected  of  a 
design  to  stifle  the  conspiracy.  Complaint  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  discharged  an  officer 
belonging  to  the  late  King  James,  who  had  been  seized  by 
the  governor  of  Berwick.  A  warm  debate  ensued,  and  at 
length  ended  in  a  resolve.  That  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
one  of  her  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  for  his 
great  ability  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
for  his  unquestionable  fidelity  to  the  queen  and  her  go- 
vernment, and  for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  church  of 
England  as  bv  law  established,  highly  merited  the  trust 
her  majesty  had  reposed  in  him.  Tliey  ordered  the 
sneaker  to  present  this  resolution  to  the  queen,  who  said 
sne  was  glad  to  find  them  so  well  satisfied  with  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  who  was  trusted  by  her  in  so  considerable 
an  office.  They  perused  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses 
which  were  laid  before  them,  without  passing  judgment, 
or  offering  advice  on  the  subject :  but  they  thanked  her 
majesty  for  having  communicated  those  particulars,  as 
well  as  for  her  wisdom  and  care  of  the  nation.  While 
the  lords  proceeded  with  uncommon  eagerness  in  their 
inquiry,  the  lower  House,  in  another  address,  renewed 
their  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  Peers,  which 
they  still  affirmed  was  without  a  precedent.  But  this  was 
the  language  of  irritated  faction,  by  which  indeed  both 
sides  were  equally  actuated. 

§  V.  The  select  committee  of  the  Lords  prosecuted 
the  inquiry,  and  founded  their  report  chiefly  on  the  con- 
fession of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  owned  that  the  court  of 
St.  Germain's  had  listened  to  Lovat's  proposal ;  that  seve- 
ral councils  had  been  held  at  the  pretender's  court  on  the 
subject  of  an  invasion  ;  and  that  persons  were  sent  over  to 
sound  some  of  the  nobility  in  Scotland.  But  the  nature 
of  ihcir  private  correspondence  and  negociation  could  not 
I"'  disrovered.  Keith  had  tampered  with  his  uncle  to 
' ^c  the  whole  secret;  and  this  was  the  circumstance 


her  power  to  prevent  all  " 
^  \'I.   The  Lor-^ 
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which  the  queen  declined  imparting  to  the  Lords,  until  she 
should  know  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  which  proved 
ineffictual.  Tlie  uncle  slimd  aloof;  and  tint  mniislry  did 
not  heartily  engage  in  the  inquiry.  The  House  of  Lords 
having  finished  these  examinations,  and  being  wanned 
with  violent  debates,  voted.  That  there  had  been  dangerous 
plots  between  some  persons  in  Scotland  and  the  courts  of 
France  and  St.  Germain's ;  and.  That  the  encouragement 
for  this  plotting  arose  from  the  not  setding  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  These 
voles  were  signified  to  the  (|uceii  in  an  address  ;  and  they 
|ironiised,  that  when  the  succession  should  be  thus  settled, 
they  would  endeavour  to  promote  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms.  Then  they 
composed  another  representation,  in  answer  to  the  second 
address  of  the  Commons,  toucjiing  their  proceedings. 
They  charged  the  lower  House  with  want  of  zeal  in  the 
whole  progress  of  this  inquiry.  They  produced  a  great 
number  of  precedents,  to  prove  that  their  conduct  had 
been  regular  and  parliamentary ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
accused  the  Commons  of  partiality  and  injustice  in  "■>' 
ing  legal  elections.  The  queen,  in  answer  to  this 
strance,  said,  she  looked  upon  any  mi=-- 
between  the  two  Houses  as  a  very  gr"- 
kingdom  ;  and  that  she  should 

-lUre. 
-ou   by  such 
opposite  pr"-  .Lunity  of  thwarting 

racli  •  ■'  .  .^een  brought  by  one  Mat- 

..iiain  White,  and  the  other  con- 
^./iiry,  fur  having  denied  him  the  privilege 
ai  the  last  election,  the  cause  was  tried  at  the 
-cs,  and  the  constables  were  cast  with  damages.  But 
an  order  was  given  in  the  cpieen's  bench  to  quash  all  the 
proceedings,  since  no  action  had  ever  been  brought  on 
that  account.  The  cause  being  moved  by  writ  of  error 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  was  argued  with  great  warmth : 
at  length  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  order 
of  the  queen's  bench  should  be  set  aside,  and  judgment 
pronounced  according  to  the  verdict  given  at  the  assizes.. 
The  Commons  considered  these  proceedings  as  encroach- 
ing on  their  privileges.  They  passed  five  different  resolu- 
tions, importing  That  the  Commons  of  England  in  parlia- 
ment assembled  had  the  sole  right  to  examine  and  deter- 
mine all  matters  relating  to  the  right  of  election  of  their 
own  members  :  That  the  practice  of  determining  the  qua- 
lifications of  electors  in  any  court  of  law  wfluld  expose  all 
mayors,  bailiffs,  and  returning  officers,  to  a  multiplicity  of 
vexatious  suits,  and  insupportable  expenses,  and  subject 
them  to  diflTerent  and  independent  jurisdictions,  as  well  as 
to  inconsistent  determinations  in  the  same  case,  without 
relief:  That  Matthew  Ashby  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege,  as  were  all  attorneys,  solicitors,  counsellors,  and 
seijeants-at-bw,  solicitmg,prosecuting,  or  pleading  in  any 
case  of  the  same  nature.  "These  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
clerk,  were  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  Westminster-hall.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  state  of  the  case :  and,  upon  their  report,  resolved. 
That  every  person  being  wilfully  hindered  to  exercise  his 
right  of  voting,  might  maintain  an  action  in  the  queen's 
courts  against  the  officer  by  whom  his  vote  should  be  re- 
fused, to  assert  his  right,"  and  recover  damages  for  the 
injury :  That  an  assertion  to  the  contrary  was  destructive 
of  the  property  of  the  subjects,  against  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, and  manifestly  tended  to  the  encouragement  of 
partiality  and  corrujition  :  That  the  declaring  of  Matthew 
Ashby  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  an  unprecedented  attempt  upon  the  judi- 
cature of  parliament,  and  an  attempt  to  subject  the  law  of 
England  to  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Copies 
of  the  case,  and  these  resolutions,  were  sent  by  the  lord- 
keeper  to  all  the  sherifis  of  England,  to  be  circulated 
throusrh  ail  the  boroughs  of  their  respective  counties. 

§  VIL  On  the  seventh  day  of  February,  the  ijueen  or- 
dered Secretary  Hedges  to  tell  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
she  had  remitted  the  arrears  of  the  tenths  to  the  poor 
clerijy  :  that  she  would  grant  her  whole  revenue  arising 
out  of  the  first-fruils  and  tenths,  as  far  as  it  should  become 
free  from  encumbrance,  as  an  augmentation  of  their  main- 
tenance :  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  could   find  any 
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method  by  which  her  intentions  to  the  poor  elersiy  mighl 
be  made  more  effectual,  it  would  be  an  advantivge  to  the 
public,  and  acceptable  to  her  majesty.  The  Commons 
immediately  brousht  in  a  bill,  enablinj;  her  to  alienate  this 
branch  of  the  revenue,  and  create  a  corporation  by  charter, 
to  direct  the  application  of  it  to  the  uses  proposed  :  they 
likewise  repealed  the  statute  of  mortmain,  so  far  as  to 
allow  all  men  to  bequeath  by  will,  or  grant  by  deed,  any 
sum  they  should  think  fit  to  give  towards  the  auKmenta- 
tiou  of  lienetices.  Addresses  of  thanks  and  acknowledo- 
raent  from  all  the  clergv  of  l^njiland  were  presented  to  the 
queen  for  her  gracious  Ijounty  :  but  very  little  regard  was 
paid  to  liurnet.  Bishop  of  Sarum,  although  the  queen  de- 
rf;lared  that  prelate  author  of  the  project.  He  was  gene- 
rally hated,  either  as  a  Scot,  a  low-churchman,  or  a  med- 
dling partisan. 

§  VIII.  In  March  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
navy  was  begun  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  desired 
the  queen,  in  an  address,  to  give  speedy  and  effectual 
orders,  that  a  number  of  ships  sufficient  for  the  home  ser- 
vice should  be  equipped  and  manned  with  all  possible 
expedition.  They  resolved.  That  Admiral  Graydon's  not 
attacking  the  four  French  ships  in  the  channel  had  been  a 
prejudice  to  the  queen's  service,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
ijpn  :  Tliat  his  pressing  men  in  Jamaica,  and  his  severity 
towards  masters  of  merchant  vessels  and  transports,  had 
been  a  great  discouragement  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island,  as  well  as  prejudicial  to  her  majesty's  service  ;  and 
they  presented  an  address  against  him,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  dismissed.  They  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  Earl  of  Orford,  against  which  great  clamour  had  been 
raised  :  and  taking  cognizance  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  public  accounts,  found  them  false  in 
fact,  ill-grounded,  and  of  no  importance.  The  Commons 
besought  the  queen  to  order  a  prosecution  on  account  of 
ill  practices  in  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh's  office  :  and  they  sent 
up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  for  continuing  the  commission  on 
the  public  accounts.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  the 
upper  House,  especially  in  the  nomination  of  commission- 
ers ;  but  these  were  rejected  by  the  Commons.  The  Peers 
adhering  to  their  amendments,  the  bill  dropped,  and  the 
commission  expired.  No  other  bill  of  any  consequence 
passed  in  this  session,  except  an  act  for  raising  recruits, 
which  empowered  justices  of  the  peace  to  impress  idle 
persons  for  soldiers  and  marines.  On  the  third  day  of 
April  the  queen  went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  having 
made  a  short  speech  on  the  usual  topics  of  acknowledg- 
ment, uiiity,  and  moderation,  prorogued  the  parliament  to 
the  fourth  day  of  July.  The  division  still  continued  be- 
tween the  two  houses  of  convocation  ;  so  that  nothing  of 
moment  was  transacted  in  that  assembly,  •except  their  ad- 
dress to  the  queen  upon  her  granting  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices  At  the 
same  time,  the  lower  House  sent  their  prolocutor  with  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  return  their  thanks  to  that  honourable  House  for 
having  espoused  the  interest  of  the  clerg>' ;  and  to  assure 
them  that  the  convocation  would  pursue  such  methods  as 
might  best  conduce  to  the  support,  honour,  interest,  and 
security  of  the  church  as  now  by  law  established.  Thev 
sent  up  to  the  archbishop  and  prelates  divers  representa- 
tions, containing  complaints,  and  proposing  canons  and 
articles  of  reformation  :  but  very  little  regard  was  paid  to 
their  remonstrances. 

§  IX.  About  this  period  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  after 
having  ineffectually  pressed  the  queen  to  discard  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  resigned  the  seals. 
The  Earl  of  Jersey  and  Sir  Edward  Seymour  were  dis- 
missed :  the  Earl  of  Kent  was  appointed  chamberlain, 
Harley  secretary  of  state,  and  Henry  St.  John  secretarv  of 
war.  The  discovery  of  the  Scottish  conspiracy  was  no 
sooner  known  in  France,  t'nan  Louis  ordered  Eraser  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  In  England,  Lindsav  being 
sentenced  to  die,  for  having  corresponded  with  Erance, 
was  given  to  undersWnd  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect, 
unless  he  would  discover  the  conspiracy.  He  persisted  in 
denying  all  knowledge  of  any  such  conspiracy ;  and  scorn- 
ed to  save  his  life  by  giving  false  information.  In  order 
to  intimidate  him  into  a  confession,  the  ministry  ordered 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  Tyburn,  where  he  still  rejected  life 


upon  the  terms  pioposed :  then  he  was  carried  back  to 
Newgate,  where  he  remained  some  years:  at  length  he 
was  banished,  and  died  of  hunger  in  Holland.  The  mi- 
nisters had  been  so  lukewarm  and  languid  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Scottish  conspiracy,  that  the  whigs  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  them  as  disguised  Jacobites,  and  even 
whispered  insinuations,  implying,  that  the  queen  herself 
had  a  secret  bias  of  sisterly  affection  for  the  court  of  St. 
Germain's.  What  seemed  to  confirm  this  allegation,  was 
the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberiy,  who  had  exerted- 
himself  with  remarkable  zeal  in  the  detection  ;  but  the  de- 
cline of  his  interest  in  Scotland  was  the  real  cause  of  his 
being  laid  aside  at  this  juncture. 

§  X.  The  design  of  the  court  wa.s  to  procure  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  the  nomination  of  a  successor  to  the 
crown,  and  a  supply  for  the  forces,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  preceding  session.  Secretary  Johnston,  in 
concert  with  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  undertook  to  carrv 
these  points,  in  return  for  certain  limitations 
on  the  successor,  to  which  her  majesty  yl'Tnne  VeS- 
agreed.  The  marquis  was  appointed  com-  QuiMM.  Lock- 
missioner.  Ihe  othce  oi  lord-register  was  lindal.  Lives 
bestowed  upon  Johnston;  and  the  parlia-  ^niieAdinir«ia. 
ment  met  on  the  sixth  day  of  July.  The  of  F.Sro%:.  liijl 
queen  in  her  letter  expressed  her  concern,  ''JV,»0''»  ""A* 
.1    .    .1  J     ■  Till  .      ofMariborouglj. 

tliat  these  divisions   sliould    have  risen  to 

such  a  height,  as  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  the  nation  to 
employ  their  emissaries  for  debauching  her  good  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  S'.ie  declared  her  resolution  to  grant 
whatever  could  in  reason  be  demanded  for  quieting  the 
minds  of  the  people.  She  told  them,  she  had  empowered 
the  Marquis  of  Tweedale  to  give  unquestionable  proofs  of 
her  determination  to  maintain  the  government  in  church 
and  state  as  by  law  established  in  that  kingdom  ;  to  con- 
sent to  such  laws  as  should  be  found  wanting  for  the  fur- 
ther security  of  both,  and  for  preventing  all  encroachments 
for  the  future.  She  earnestly  exhorted  tliem  .  j,  . 
to  settle  the  succession  in  the  protestant  line,  •  •  '  ■ 
as  a  step  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  peace  and 
happiness,  the  quiet  and  security  of  all  her  dominions,  the 
reputation  of  her  affairs  abroad,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  protestant  interest  through  all  Europe.  She  declared, 
that  she  had  authorized  the  commissioners  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  whatever  could  be  reasonably  demanded, 
and  was  in  her  power  to  grant,  for  securing  the  sovereignty 
and  liberties  of  that  her  ancient  kingdom.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  letter  turned  upon  the  necessitv  of  tlieir 
granting  a  supply,  the  discouragement  of  vice,  the  encou- 
ragement of  commerce,  and  the  usual  recommendation  of 
moderation  and  unanimity. 

§  XL  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  presented  a  resolve.  That 
the  parliament  would  not  name  a  successor  to  'he  crown, 
until  the  Scots  should  have  concluded  a  previous  treaty 
with  England,  in  relation  to  commerce  and  other  concerns. 
This  motion  produced  a  warm  debate,  in  the  course  of 
which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  expatiated  upon  the  hardships 
and  miseries  which  the  Scots  had  sustained  since  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns  under  one  sovereign,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  bettering  their  condition,  unless  they  should  take 
care  to  anticpate  any  design  that  tended  to  a  continuation 
of  the  same  calamities.  Another  resolve  was  produced  by 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  importing,  That  the  parliament  shoulii 
proceed  to  make  such  limitations  and  conditions  of  the 
government  as  might  be  judged  proper  for  rectifying  the 
constitution  ;  for  vindicating  and  securing  the  sovereignty 
and  independency  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  then  parliament 
would  take  into  consideration  the  other  resolve  offered  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  a  treaty  nrevious  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  successor.  This  proposal  was  seconded  by  the 
court  party,  and  violent  heats  ensued.  At  length.  Sir 
James  Falconer,  of  Pliesdo,  offered  an  expedient,  which 
neither  party  could  refuse  with  any  show  of  moderation. 
He  suggested  a  resolve,  Tliat  the  parliament  would  not 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  until  the  pre- 
vious treaty  with  England  should  be  discussed  ;  and  that 
it  would  make  the  necessary  limitations  and  conditions  of 
eovernment,  before  the  successor  should  be  nominated. 
This  joint  resolve,  being  put  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority.  The  treaty  with  England  was  neglected, 
and  the  affair  of  the  succession  consequently  postponed. 
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The  Duke  of  Atliol  moved,  that  her  niajestv  should  be  de- 
sired to  send  down  the  witnesses  and  all  tlie  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  conspiracy,  that  alter  due  examination,  those 
who  wore  unjustly  accused  mij;ht  be  vindicated,  and  the 
gniltv  punished  according  to  their  demerits.  The  commis- 
sioner declared,  that  he  had  already  written,  and  would 
write  again,  to  the  queen  on  that  subject.  The  intention  of 
the  cavaliers  was  to  convict  the  Uuke  of  Queensberry  of 
malice  and  calumny  in  the  prosecution  of  that  affair,  that 
they  mitht  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  him  for  that  in- 
stance of  his  animosity,  as  well  as  for  his  having  deserted 
them  in  the  former  session.  He  found  means,  however, 
to  persuade  the  queen,  that  such  an  iiupiiry  would  not 
only  protract  the  session,  but  also  divert  them  from  the 
settlement  of  the  succession,  and  raise  such  a  ferment  as 
mmht  be  productive  of  tra<;ical  consequences.  Alarmed  at 
these  suggestions,  she  resolved  to  prevent  the  examination  ; 
and  gave  no  answer  to  the  repeated  applications  made  by 
her  parliament  and  ministers.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  appeased  his  enemies  in  Scotland,  by  direct- 
ing all  his  friends  to  join  in  the  opposition. 

§  XII.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  again  moved,  that  the 
parliament  should  proceed  to  the  limitations,  and  name 
commissioners  to  treat  with  England,  previous  to  all  other 
business,  except  an  act  for  a  land-tax  of  two  months, 
necessary  for  the  immediate  subsistence  of  the  forces.  The 
Earl  of  iVIarchmont  proposed  an  act  to  exclude  all  popish 
successors  ;  but  this  was  warmly  opposed,  as  unseasonable, 
bv  Hamilton  and  his  party.  A  bill  of  supply  being  ofiered 
by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  cavaliers  tacked  to  it  great 
part  of  the  act  of  security,  to  which  the  royal  assent  had 
been  refused  in  the  former  session.  Violent  debates  arose ; 
so  that  the  House  was  filled  with  raje  and  tumult.  Tlie 
national  spirit  of  independence  had  been  wroujht  up  to  a 
dangerous  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  people  of  all  ranks,  exclaiming  against  English  in- 
fluence ;  and  threatening  to  sacrifice  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  all  who  should  embrace  measures  that  seemed  to 
favour  a  foreign  interest.  The  commissioner  and  his 
friends  were  confounded  and  appalled.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  stem  the  torrent,  he,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  ministers,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  representins; 
the  uncomfortable  situation  of  affairs,  and  advising  her 
majesty  to  pass  the  bill,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  the 
act  of  security.  Lord  Godolphin,  on  whose  counsel  she 
chiefly  relied,  found  himself  invoked  in  great  perplexity. 
The  lories  had  devoted  him  to  destruction.  He  foresaw  that 
the  queen's  concession  to  the  Scots  in  an  affair  of  such  con- 
sequence, would  furnish  his  enemies  with  a  plausible  pre- 
tence to  arraign  the  conduct  of  her  minister :  but  he  chose 
to  run  that  risk,  rather  than  see  the  army  disbanded  for 
want  of  a  supply,  and  the  kinedom  left  exposed  to  an  in- 
vasion. He,  therefore,  seconded  the  advice  of  the  Scottish 
ministers  ;  and  the  queen  authorized  the  commissioner  to 
pass  the  bill  that  was  deoending.  The  act  provided,  That 
m  case  of  the  queen's  dying  without  issue,  a  parliament 
should  immediately  meet,  and  declare  the  successor  to  the 
crown,  different  from  the  person  possessing  die  throne  of 
England,  unless  before  that  period  a  settlement  should  be 
made  in  parliament  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation, 
independent  of  Euiilish  councils  :  by  another  clause,  thev 
were  empowered  to  arm  and  train  the  subjects,  so  as  to 
put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment having,  by  a  laudable  exertion  of  spirit,  obtained 
this  act  of  security,  granted  the  supply  without  further 
hesitation  ;  but,  not  yet  satisfied  with  this  sacrifice,  they 
engaged  in  debates  about  the  conspiracy,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  House  of  Lords  in  England,  which  thev  termed 
an  officious  intermeddling  m  their  concerns,  and  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  sovereignty  and  independency  of  the 
nation.  They  drew  up  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring 
that  the  evidence  and  papers  relating  to  the  plot  might  be 
subjected  to  their  examination  in  the  next  session.  Mean- 
while, the  commissioner,  dreading  the  further  progress  of 
such  an  ungovernable  ferocity,  prorogued  the  parliament 
to  the  seventh  day  of  October.  The  act  of  security  being 
transmitted  to  England,  copies  of  it  were  circulated  bv  the 
enemies  of  Godolphin,  who  represented  it  as  a  measure  of 
that  minister:  and  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs 
and  discontent.     People  openly  declared,  that  the  two 
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kingdoms  were  now  sepanited  by  law,  so  as  never  to  be 
rejoined.  Reports  were  spread,  that  great  quantities  of 
arms  had  been  conveyed  to  .Scotland,  and  that  the  natives 
were  employed  in  preparations  to  invade  England.  All 
tlie  blame  of  these  transactions  was  imputed  to  Lord 
(iodolphin,  whom  the  tones  determined  to  attack,  while 
the  other  party  resolved  to  exert  their  whole  influence  for 
his  preservation  :  yet,  in  all  probability,  he  owed  his  im- 
mediate support  to  the  success  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of 
i\Iarlborough. 

5  XIII.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
situation  to  which  the  emperor  w;ls  reduced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season.  The  malcontents  in  Hungary  had 
rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their  success :  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  possessed  all  the  places  on  the  Danube, 
as  far  as  Passau,  and  even  threatened  the  city  of  Vienna, 
which  must  have  been  infallibly  lost,  had  the  Hungarians 
and  Bavarians  acted  m  concert.  Bv  the  advice  of  Prince 
Eugene,  the  emperor  implored  the  assistance  of  her 
Britannic  majesty;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ex- 
plained to  her  the  necessity  of  undertaking  his  relief  This 
nobleman  in  the  month  of  January  had  crossed  the  sea  to 
Holland,  and  concerted  a  scheme  with  the  deputies  of  the 
States-general  for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
They  agreed,  that  General  Auverquerque  should  lie  upon 
the  defensive  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands :  while  the  main  army  of  the  allies  should  act  upon 
the  Rhine,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Such  was  the  pretext  under  which  this  consum- 
mate general  concealed  another  plan,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  a  few  only,  in  whose  discretion  he  could  confide. 
It  was  approved  by  the  pensionary  and  some  leading  men, 
who  secured  its  favourable  reception  with  the  States- 
general,  when  it  became  necessary  to  impart  the  secret  to 
that  numerous  assembly.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prepara- 
tions were  made,  on  pretence  of  carrying  the  war  to  the 
banks  of  the  Moselle. 

§  XIV.  In  t!>e  month  of  April,  the  duke,  acconipanied 
by  his  brother  General  Churchill,  Lieutenant-General 
Lumley,  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  other  officers  of  distinc- 
tion, embarked  for  Holland,  where  he  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  a  deputation  of  the  States,  concerning  a  proposal 
of  sending  a  large  army  towards  the  Moselle.  Tlie  depu- 
ties of  Ze.iland  opposed  this  measure  of  sending  their 
troops  to  such  a  distance  so  strenuously,  that  the  duke 
was  obliged  to  tell  them,  in  plain  terms,  he  had  received 
orders  to  march  thither  with  the  British  forces.  He  ac- 
cordingly assembled  his  army  nt  Maestncht ;  and  on  the 
eighth  day  of  May  began  his  march  into  Germany.  The 
French  imagined  his  intention  was  to  begin  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  Traerbach,  and  penetrate  into  France 
along  the  Moselle.  In  this  persuasion  they  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  that  river;  and  gave  out  that  they  intended  to 
invest  liny,  a  pretence  to  which  the  duke  paid  no  regard. 
He  continued  his  route  by  Bedburgh,  Kerpenord,  Kal- 
secken  ;  he  visited  the  fortifications  of  Bonne,  where  he 
received  certain  advice,  that  the  recruits  and  reinforce- 
ments for  the  French  army  in  Bavaria  had  joined  the 
elector  at  Villengen.  He  redoubled  his  diligence,  passed 
the  Neckar  on  the  third  of  June,  and  halted  at  Laden- 
burgh  ;  from  thence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  States-general, 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  the  queen's  orders 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  empire;  and  expressing  his 
hope  that  they  would  approve  the  design,  and  allow  their 
troops  to  share  the  honour  of  die  expedition.  By  the 
return  of  a  courier  he  received  their  approbation,  and  full 
power  to  command  their  forces.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Mildenheim,  where  he  was  visited  by  Prince  Eugene; 
and  these  two  great  men,  whose  talents  were  congenial, 
immediately  contracted  an  intimacy  of  friendship.  Next 
day  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  arrived  in  the  camp  at  Great 
Hippach.  He  told  the  duke.  Ins  Grace  was  come  to  save 
the  empire,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating; 
his  honour,  which  he  knew  was  at  the  last  stake  in  the 
opinion  of  some  people.  The  duke  replied,  he  was  come 
to  learn  of  him  how  to  serve  the  empire  :  that  they  must 
be  ignorant  indeed,  who  did  not  know  that  the  Prince 
of  Baden,  when  his  health  permitted  him,  had  preserved 
the  empire,  and  extended  its  conquests. 
§  XV.  Those  three  celebrated  generals  agreed  that  the 
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two  armies  sliouUl  join :  tliat  the  command  should  be 
alternatel»vested  in  tlie  Duke  and  Prince  Louis  tVoni  day 
to  day ;  and  that  Prince  Kugt-ne  should  command  a  sepa- 
rate army  on  the  Hhine.  Prince  Louis  returned  to  liis 
army  on  the  Danube  :  Prince  Eugene  set  out  for  Plulips- 
burjh  ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborou>:h  lieini;  joined  by  the  im- 
perial army  under  Pruice  Louis  of  Baden,  at  Wastertelien, 
prosecuted  his  march  bv  Elchinsen,  Gingen,  and  Land- 
ibaussen.  On  the  first  dav  of  July  he  was  \n  sisht  of  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  at  Dillengen, and  encamped  with  his 
right  at  Amerdighem,  and  his  lelli  at  Ondenngen.  rnder- 
standing  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  detached  the  best 
part  of  his  infanlrv  to  reniforce  the  Count  D'Arco,  who 
was  posted  l>ebin(l  stroiijs:  lines  at  Schellenbera;  near  Do- 
rawert,  he  resolved  to  attack  llieir  entrenchments  with- 
out delay.  On  the  second  day  of  July  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  enemy,  and  passed  the  river  Werniitz :  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  attack  was  begun  by  the 
Enslislt  and  Dutch  infantry,  supported  by  the  horse  and 
<b-igoons.  They  were  very  severely  handled,  and  even 
obliged  to  give  wav,  when  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  march- 
ing lip,  at  the  heat!  of  the  imperialists,  to  another  part  of 
the  line,  made  a  diversion  in  their  favour.  After  an  obsti- 
nate resistance  they  forced  his  entrenchments,  and  the 
horse  entering  with  the  infantry,  fell  so  furiously  upon  the 
enemy,  already  disordered,  that  they  were  routed  with 
pireat  slaughter.  They  fled  with  the  utmost  trepidation  lo 
Donawert  and  the  D.mube,  leaving  six  thousand  men  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  confederates  took  sixteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  pair  of  colours,  with  all  the 
tents  and  baggage.  Yet  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased ; 
some  tliousands  of  the  allies  were  slain  in  the  attack,  in- 
cluding many  gallant  officers,  among  whom  were  the 
Generals  Goor  and  Beinheim,  and  Count  Stirum  was 
mortally  wounded.  Next  day  the  Bavarian  ganison  aban- 
doned Donawert,  of  which  the  confederates  took  imme- 
diate possession,  while  the  elector  passed  the  Danube  in 
his  march  to  the  river  Leche,  lest  the  victors  should  cut 
off  his  retreat  to  his  own  country.  The  confederates  having 
crossed  the  Danube  on  several  bridges  of  pontoons,  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  pass  the  Leche,  and  take  post  in 
the  country  of  the  elector,  who  had  retired  under  the  can- 
non of  Augsburgh.  The  garrison  of  Neuburgli  reiiring 
to  Ingoldsiadt,  tlie  place  was  secured  by  t';e  confederates ; 
and  the  Count  de  Prize  was  detached  with  nine  battalions 
and  fifteen  squadrons  to  invest  the  town  of  Rain.  Advice 
arriving  from  Prince  Eugene,  that  the  Mareschals  Villeroy 
and  Tallard  had  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Kehl,  with  an 
army  of  five-and-forty  thousand  men,  to  succour  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  generals  of  the  allies  immediately 
detached  Prince  Maximilian  of  Hanover  with  thirty  squa- 
drons of  horse,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  prince.  In  a 
few  days  Rain  surrendered,  and  Aicha  was  taken  by  as- 
sault. The  emperor  no  sooner  received  a  confirmation  of 
the  victory  of  Schellenberg,  than  he  wrote  a  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  ordered 
Count  Wratislau  to  intimate  his  intention  of  investing  him 
witli  the  title  of  prince  of  tlie  empire,  which  the  duke  de- 
clined accepting,  until  the  queen  interposed  her  authority 
at  the  desire  of  Leopold. 

§  XVI.  The  allies  advanced  within  a  league  of  Augs- 
burgh, and  though  ihey  found  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  too 
securely  posted  under  the  cannon  of  that  city  to  be  dis- 
lodged or  attacked  widi  any  prospect  of  success,  they 
encamped  with  Friedburgh  in  their  centre,  so  as  to  cut  off 
all  communication  between  him  and  his  dominions.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  having  reduced  him  to  this  situation, 
propose<l  very  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  provided  he 
would  abandon  the  French  interest,  and  join  the  imperial- 
ists in  Italy.  His  subjects,  seeing  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  allies,  pressed  him  to  comply  with  these  offers  rather 
than  expose  his  country  to  ruin  and  desolation.  A  nego- 
ciation  was  begun,  and  lie  seemed  ready  to  sign  the  articles, 
when  hearing  that  Mareschal  Tallard  had  passed  the 
Black  Forest,  to  join  him  with  a  great  body  of  forces,  he 
declared  that  since  the  King  of  France  had  made  such 
powerful  efforts  to  support  him,  he  thought  himself  obliged 
m  honour  to  continue  firm  in  the  alliance.  Tlie  generals 
of  the  allies  were  so  exasperated  at  this  disappointment, 
that  they  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage  the  country  of 


Bavaria,  as  far  as  Munich :  upwards  of  three  hundred 
towns,  villages,  and  castles,  were  inhumanly  destroyed,  to 
the  indelible  disgrace  of  those  who  countenanced  and 
conducted  such  barbarous  practices.  The  elector,  shocked 
at  these  brutal  proceedings,  desired,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence so  opposite  to  true  glory.  The  answer  he  received 
implied,  that  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  put  an  end  to 
them  by  a  speedy  accommodation.  Incensed  at  this 
reply,  he  declared,  that  since  they  had  obliged  him  to 
draw  the  sword,  he  would  throw  away  the  scabbard.  The' 
duke  and  Prince  Louis,  finding  it  impossible  to  attack  the 
elector  in  his  strong  camp,  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Ingoldsiadt,  and  for  that  purpose  passed  the  Paer  near 
the  town  of  Schrobbenhausen,  w  here  tliev  encamped,  with 
their  left  at  Closterburgh.  On  the  fifth  day  of  August  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  marched  to  Biberach,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Tallard.  He  resolved  to  pass  the  Danube  at 
Lawingen,  to  attack  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  followed  the 
Frefich  army  from  the  lines  of  Bichi,  and  lay  encamped 
at  Hochstafit.  Next  day,  however,  he  made  a  motion 
that  disappointed  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  they  persi^ited 
in  their  design  of  passing  the  Danube,  and  encamping  at 
Blenheim.  The  allies  resolved  that  Prince  Louis  should 
undertake  the  siege  of  Ingoldstadl,  whilst  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  should  observe  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
Advice  being  received  that  he  had  actually  crossed  the 
Danube  at  Lawingen,  the  Duke  of  Marlborouah  joined 
the  forces  of  Prince  Eugene  at  the  camp  of  Munster  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  August,  Prince  Louis  having  by  this 
time  marched  off  towards  the  place  he  intended  to  besiege. 
Next  day  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
observed  the  posture  of  the  enemy,  who  were  advantage- 
ously posted  on  a  hill  near  Hochstadt,  their  right  being 
covered  by  tiie  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengen,and  their  front  by  a 
rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  the  bottom 
marshy. 

§  XVn.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  generals 
resolved  to  attack  them  immediately,  rather  than  lie  in- 
active until  their  forage  and  provision  should  be  consumed. 
They  were  moreover  stimulated  to  this  hazardous  enter- 
prise, bv  an  intercepted  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
from  Mareschal  Villeroy,  giving  him  to  understand,  that 
he  had  received  orders  to  ravage  the  country  of  NX'irtem- 
berg,  and  intercept  all  communication  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  allied  army.  The  dispositions  being  made  for  the 
attack,  and  the  orders  communicated  to  the  general  officers, 
the  forces  advanced  into  the  plain  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
August,  and  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The  cannon- 
ading began  about  nine  in  the  moriiiii<r,  and  continued  on 
both  sides  till  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  French  and  Ba- 
varians amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men.  Mares- 
chal Tallard  commanded  on  the  right,  and  nosted  seven- 
and-twentv  battalions,  with  twelve  squadrons,  in  the 
village  of  Blenheim,  supposing  that  there  the  allies  would 
make  their  chief  effort:  their  left  was  conducted  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Marsin,  a  French  general 
of  experience  and  capacity.  The  number  of  the  con- 
federates did  not  exceed  five-and-fifty  :  their  right  was 
under  the  direction  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  their  \e(l  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  At  noon  the  ac- 
tion was  begun  by  a  body  of  English  and  Hessians 
under  Major-General  Wilkes,  who  having  passed  the 
rivulet  with  difficulty,  and  filed  off  to  the  left  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  attacked  the  village  of  Blenheim  with  great 
vigour  ;  but  were  repulsed  after  three  successive  attempts. 
Meanwhile  the  troops  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  right 
wing,  passed  the  rivulet  on  planks  in  different  places ; 
and  formed  on  the  other  side  without  any  molestation 
from  the  enemv.  At  length,  however,  they  were  charged 
by  the  French  horse  with  such  impetuosity,  and  so  terribly 
galled  in  flank  by  the  troops  posted  at  Blenheim,  that  they 
fell  in  disorder,  and  part  of  them  repassed  the  rivulet : 
but  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  coming  up,  the  French 
cavalry  were  broke  ia  their  turn,  and  driven  to  the  very 
edires  i  the  village  of  Blenheim.  The  left  wing  of  the 
confederates,  being  now  completely  formed,  ascended  the 
hill  in  a  firm  compacted  body,  charging  the  enemy's  horsei 
which  could  no  longer  stand  their  ground,  but  rallied 
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several  limes  as  they  gave  way.  Tallard,  in  order  to  make 
a  viKorous  eft'ort,  ordered  teii  battalions  to  till  up  the  in- 
tervals of  his  cavalry.  The  Duke,  perceivinj;  his  design, 
sent  three  battalions  of  the  troops  of  Zell  to  sustain  his 
horse.  Nevertheless,  the  line  was  a  liltle  disordered  by 
the  prodigious  fire  from  the  French  infantry,  and  even 
obliged  to  recoil  about  sixty  paces;  but  the  confederates 
advancing  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  ardour,  routed 
the  I'rench  horse  ;  and  their  battalions  being  thus  aban- 
doned were  cut  in  nieces.  Tallard,  having  rallied  his 
broken  cavalry  behina  some  tents  that  were  still  standiiiir, 
resolved  to  draw  off  the  troops  he  had  posted  in  the  village 
of  lilenheim,  and  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  Alarsin,  wlio 
was  with  the  Elector  of  liavaria  on  the  left,  to  desire  he 
would  lace  tlie  confederates  with  some  troops  to  the  right 
of  the  village  of  (Jberklau,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  play,  and 
favour  the  retreat  of  tlie  forces  from  Blenheim.  Tliat  officer 
iissured  him,  he  was  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
siiare  troops,  that  he  could  hardly  maintain  his  ground. 
The  fate  of  the  day  was  now  more  llian  half  decided. 
The  French  cavalry,  being  vigorously  attacked  in  flank, 
were  totally  defeated.  Part  of  them  endeavoured  to  gam 
the  bridge  which  they  had  thrown  over  the  Danube  be- 
tween Jlocbstadt  and  Blenheim  ;  but  they  were  so  closely 
pursued,  that  those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river,  where  they  perished.  Tallard,  being 
surrounded,  was  taken  near  a  mill  behind  the  village  of 
Sonderen,  together  with  the  Marquis  de  Montperouz, 
general  of  horse,  the  Major-Geherals  de  Seppeville,  de 
Silly,  de  la  Valiere,  and  many  other  officers  of  distinction. 
Whilst  these  occurrences  passed  on  the  left  wing,  Marsin's 
quarters  at  the  villace  of  Oberklau,  in  the  centre,  were  at- 
tacked by  ten  battalions,  under  the  Prince  of  Holstein- 
beck,  who  passed  the  rivulet  with  undaunted  resolution; 
but,  before  be  could  form  his  men  on  the  other  side,  he 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  mortally  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  His  battalions,  being  supported  by  some 
Danish  and  Hanoverian  cavalry,  renewed  the  charge,  and 
were  again  repulsed  :  at  length  the  Duke  of  Marlliorough 
in  person  brought  up  some  fresh  squadrons  from  the  body 
of  reserve,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  By  this 
time  Prince  Eugene  had  obliged  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy 
to  'jive  ground,  after  having  surmounted  a  great  number  of 
difficulties,  sustained  a  very  obstinate  opposition,  and  seen 
his  cavalry,  in  which  his  chief  strength  seemed  to  lie,  three 
times  repulsed.  The  Duke  of  Marlborouirh  had  no  sooner 
defeated  the  right  wing,  than  he  made  a  disposition  to  re- 
inforce the  prince,  when  he  understood  from  an  aid-de- 
camp, that  his  highness  had  no  occasion  for  assistance  ;  and 
that  ihe  elector,  with  Monsieur  de  Marsin,  had  abandoned 
Oberklau  and  Luttingen.  Tliev  were  pursued  as  far  as 
thevilla'.;es  of  Moiselingen  and  Teissenhoven,  from  whence 
they  retreated  to  Dillingen  and  Lawingen.  The  confe- 
derates, being  now  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded 
the  viUaire  of  Blenheim,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, seven-and-twenty  battalions  and  twelve  squadrons 
were  |)Osted.  These  troops,  seeing  themselves  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  force  their  way  through  the  allies, 
capitulated  about  eight  in  the  evening,  laid  down  their 
arms,  delivered  their  colours  and  stamlards,  and  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  the 
officers  should  not  be  rifled.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  and  complete  victories  that  ever  was  obtained. 
Ten  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle:  the  greater  partof  thirty  squadrons  of  horse 
and  dragoons  perished  in  the  river  Danube:  thirteen 
thousand  were  made  prisoners;  one  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken,  with  twenty-four  mortars,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  colours,  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
standards,  seventeen  pair  of  kettle-drums,  three  thousand 
six  hundred  tents,  four  and  thirty  coaches,  three  hundred 
laden  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats,  fifteen  pontoons,  fifteen 
barrels  and  eight  casks  filled  with  silver.  Of  the  allies, 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men  were  killed,  and 
about  eight  thousand  wounded  or  taken.  The  loss  of  the 
battle  was  imputed  to  two  capital  errors  committed  by 
Mareschal  Tallard  ;  namely,  his  weakening  the  centre,  by 
detaching  such  a  number  of  troops  to  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, and  his  suflering  the  confederates  to  pass  the  rivu- 
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let,  and  form  unmolested.  Certain  it  is,  these  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Duk^  of  Marl- 
borough, who  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the  fiie  with  tlie 
calmest  intrepidity,  giving  his  orders  with  that  presence  of 
mmd  and  deliberation  which  were  so  peculiar  to  his 
character.  When  he  next  day  visited  Tallard,  he  told  that 
general,  he  was  .sorry  such  a  misfortune  should  happen 
personally  to  one  for  whom  he  had  a  profound  esteem. 
The  mareschal  congratulated  hiin  on  having  vanquished 
the  best  troops  in  the  world  ;  a  compliment  to  which  the 
duke  re|p|ieii.  That  he  thought  his  own  the  best  troops  in 
the  world,  seeing  they  had  conquered  those  upon  whom  the 
mareschal  had  bestowed  such  an  encomium. 

§  X\  III.  The  victorious  generals  having  by  this  deci- 
sive stroke  saved  the  House  of  Austria  from  entire  ruin, 
and  entirely  changed  the  face  of  afliiirs  in  the  empire,  sig- 
nified their  opinion  to  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause  to  join  all  their 
forces,  and  drive  the  French  out  of  Germany,  rather  than 
lose  time  at  the  siege  of  Iiigoldstadt,  which  would  sur- 
render of  course.  This  opinion  was  eontirmed  by  the  con- 
duct of  die  French  garrison  at  Augsburgh,  who  quitted  that 
place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August.  .The  magistrates 
sent  a  deputation  craving  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  forthwith  ordered  a  detachment  to  take 
possession  of  that  important  city.  The  duke  having  sent 
Mareschal  de  Tallard  under  a  guard  of  dragoons  to  Franck- 
fort,  and  disposed  of  the  other  prisoners  of  distinction  in 
the  adjacent  places,  encamped  at  Sefillingen,  within  half  a 
league  of  Ulm.  Here  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Princes 
Eugene  and  Louis  of  Baden,  in  which  they  agreed  that,  as 
the  enemy  retreated  towards  the  Rhine,  the  confederate 
army  should  take  the  same  route,  excepting  three-and- 
twenty  battalions  and  some  squadrons,  to  be  lelt  for  the 
siege  of  Ulm,  under  General  Thungen.  They  began  their 
march  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  by  different 
routes,  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Bruschal,  near  Philips- 
burgh.  Then  they  resolved,  that  Prince  Louis  of  Baden 
should  undertake  the  siege  of  Landau,  in  order  to  secure 
the  circle  of  Suabia  from  the  incursions  of  that  garrison. 
Considering  the  consternation  that  prevailed  all  over 
France,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  this  mea- 
sure, which  gave  the  enemy  time  for  recollection,  and  re- 
cruiting their  forces.  It  was  a  proposal  on  which  the 
Prmce  of  Baden  insisted  with  uncommon  obstinacv.  He 
was  even  susnected  of  corruption.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
glory  which  tlie  Duke  of  iVIarlborough  had  acquired,  and 
such  a  bigoted  (lapist,  that  he  repined  at  the  success  of  an 
heretical  general.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  September  he 
marched  towards  Landau  with  the  troops  destined  for  the 
siege,  and  the  Dukeof  Marlborough,  with  Prince  Eugene, 
encamped  at  Croon  \\  eissenburgh,  to  cover  the  enterprise. 
By  this  time  LUm  had  surrendered  to  Thungen  even  before 
the  trenches  were  opened.  V'llleroy  advanced  with  his 
army  towards  Landau,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack  the 
confederates ;  but  retired  without  having  made  any  at- 
tempt for  the  relief  of  the  place,  which  was  defended  with 
the  most  obstinate  valour  till  the  twenty-third  day  of 
November,  when  the  besiegers  having  lodged  themselves 
on  the  counterscarp,  the  breaches  being  practicable,  and 
the  dispositions  made  for  a  general  assault,  the  garrison 
capitulated  upon  honourable  conditions.  The  King  of  the 
Romans  had  arrived  in  the  camp,  that  he  might  have  the 
credit  of  taking  the  place,  the  command  of  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  Count  de  Frize,  who  had  before  defended  it 
with  equal  courage  and  ability. 

§  XIX.  The  next  enterprise  which  the  confederates 
undertook,  was  the  siege  of  Traerlach.  The  hereditary 
Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  being  intrusted  with  the  direction 
of  the  attacks,  invested  the  castle  in  the  beginning  of 
November.  Though  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  well  de- 
fended, he  carried  on  his  operations  with  such  spirit  and 
assiduity,  that  in  about  six  weeks  the  garrison  surrendered 
the  place  on  honourable  terms.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  nego- 
cialed  for  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Prussians,  to 
serve  under  Prince  Eugene  in  Italy  during  the  next  cam- 
paign. Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Hanover, 
where,  as  in  all  other  places,  he  was  received  with  parti- 
cular marks  of  distinction.     When  be  arrived  at  the  Hague, 
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he  was  congratuhted  by  the  States-general  on  his  victories 
at  Schellenherg  and  Blenheim,  and  as  much  considered  in 
Holland  as  if  he  had  been  actnally  stadtholder.  He  had 
received  a  second  letter  from  the  einperor,  couched  in  the 
w-armest  terms  of  acknowlcdsmenl,  and  was  declared 
prince  of  the  empire.  In  December  he  embarked  for 
Ensland,  where  he  found  the  people  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
and  was  welcomed  as  a  hero  who  had  retrieved  the  glory 
of  the  nation. 

§  XX.  In  Flanders,  nothinj  of  moment  was  executed, 
except  the  bombardment  of  Bnisrcs  and  Namur  by  Baron 
Spaar,  witli  nine  thousand  Dutch  troops ;  and  two  at- 
tempts upon  the  French  lines,  which  were  actually  pene- 
trated by  Auvernuerque,  thou;;h  he  was  not  able  to  main- 
.tain  the  footins  lie  had  gained.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  retired  to  Brussels  after  his  defeat,  formed  a 
scheme  for  surprising  the  Dutch  general  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  and  assembled  all  his  troops  at  Tirlemont :  but 
the  French  court,  apprehensive  of  his  temerity,  sent  \'ille- 
roy  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  prevent  his  hazarding  an 
engagement,  except  with  a  fair  prospect  of  advantaee.  The 
niareschal,  finding  him  determined  to  give  battle  at  all 
eventi,  represented  tlie  improbability  of  succeeding  against 
an  enemy  so  advantageously  posted,  and  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  a  repulse :  but,  finding  the  elector  deaf  to  all 
liis  remonstrances,  he  flatly  refused  to  march,  and  pro- 
duced the  king's  order  to  avoid  an  ensagement.  In  Ilaly 
the  French  met  with  no  opposition.  The  Duke  of  Savoy, 
being  unable  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  was  obliged  to 
lie  inactive.  He  saw  the  Duke  de  Vendome  reduce 
A'ercelli  and  Ivrea,  and  undertake  the  sie2:e  of  \'erac : 
while  he  posted  his  little  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po, 
at  Crescentino,  where  he  had  a  bridge  of  communication, 
by  which  he  supplied  the  place  occasionally  with  fresh 
troops  and  provision.  The  place  held  out  five  months, 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  eeneral :  at  length,  the 
communication  being  cut  off,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  retired  to 
Chivas.  He  bore  his  misfortunes  with  great  equanimity; 
and  told  the  English  minister,  that  though  he  was  aban- 
doned by  the  allies,  he  would  never  abandon  himself.  The 
emperor  had  neglected  Italy,  that  he  miglit  act  with  more 
vigour  against  Ragotski  and  the  Hungarian  malcontents, 
over  whom  he  obtained  several  advantages ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  they  continued  formidable,  from  their  number, 
bravery,  and  resolution.  The  ministers  of  the  allies  pressed 
Leopold  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  a  peace  with  those 
rebels ;  and  conferences  were  opened  :  but  he  was  not 
sincerely  disposed  to  an  accommodation,  and  Eagotski 
aimed  at  the  principality  of  Transylvania,  which  the  court 
of  \  ienna  would  not  easily  relinquish.  Tiie  emperor  was 
not  a  little  alarmed  by  a  revolution  at  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
until  the  new  sultan  despatched  a  chiaus  to  Vienna,  with 
an  assurance  that  he  would  give  no  assistance  to  the  mal- 
contents of  Hungary.  In  Poland,  the  diet  being  assembled 
by  the  cardinal-piTmate,  Stanislaus  I.ezinski,  Palatine  of 
Posnania,  was  elected  and  proclaimed  king,  and  recog- 
nised by  Charles  of  Sweden,  who  still  maintained  his  army 
by  contributions  in  that  country,  more  intent  upon  the  ruiii 
of  Augustus  than  upon  the  preservation  of  his  own  do- 
minions ;  for  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Muscovites,  who  had  ravaged  Livonia,  reduced  Narva, 
and  made  incursions  into  Sweden.  Augustus  retreated 
into  his  Saxon  dominions,  whicli  he  impoverished,  in  order 
to  raise  a  great  army,  with  which  he  might  return  to  Po- 
land ;  the  Pope  espoused  the  interest  of  this  new  convert, 
so  far  as  to  cite  the  cardinal-primate  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and  give  an  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  the  Polish 
troubles.  The  prolestants  of  the  Convcnnois,  deriving 
courage  from  despair,  became  so  troublesome  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  that  Louis  was  obliged  to  treat  them  with 
lenity :  he  sent  JVIareschal  Villars  against  them  wiih  a 
fresh  reinforcement ;  but  at  the  same  time  furnished  Inm 
with  instructions  to  treat  for  an  accommodation.  This 
officer  immediately  commenced  a  negociation  with  Cava- 
lier, the  chief  of  the  revolters ;  and  a  formal  treaty  was 
concluded,  by  which  they  were  indulged  with  liberty  of 
conscience :  but  these  articles  were  very  ill  observed  by 
the  French  ministry. 

§  XXI.  In  Portugal,  the  interest  of  King  Charles  wore  a 
very  melancholy  aspect,    ^^'hen  he  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he 


found  no  preparations  made  for  opening  the  campaign. 
The  Portuguese  ministry  favoured  the  French  in  secret; 
the  people  were  averse  to  heretics ;  the  Duke  of  Schom- 
herg  was  on  ill  terms  with  Fagel,  the  Dutch  general :  the 
Portuguese  forces  consisted  of  raw  undisciplined  peasants: 
and  the  Irench  ambassador  had  bought  u|)  the  best  horses 
in  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  the  troopers  could  not  be  properly 
mounted.  The  King  of  Portugal  had  promised  to  enter 
Spain  w  ith  Charles  by  the  middle  of  May  :  but  he  was  not 
ready  till  the  beginning  of  June,  wlien  they  reached 
Santaren.  By  this  time  they  had  published  their  respects 
ive  manifestoes;  Charles  displaying  his  title  to  the  crowgi 
of  Spain,  and  promising  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  win 
would  in  three  montlis  join  his  army;  and  the  King  o, 
Portugal  declaring,  that  his  sole  aim  in  taking  up  armsi 
was  to  restore  the  liberty  of  the  Spanish  nation,  oppressecfe 
by  the  power  of  France,  as  well  as  to  assert  the  right  o^ 
Charles  to  that  monarchy.  The  present  possessor,  when  ' 
they  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  haij 
already  anticipated  their  invasion.  His  general,  the  Dukt 
of  Berwick,  entering  Portugal,  took  the  town  of  Segura  b] 
stratagem.  The  governor  of  Sulva-terra  surrendered  al 
discretion:  Cebreros  was  reduced  without  much  opposi- 
tion: Zebredo  was  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants;  and> 
the  town  of  Lhana  la  Viella  was  taken  by  assault.  Portugal) 
was  at  the  same  time  invaded  in  different' parts  by  the, 
Marquis  de  Jeoffrevile,  Prince  Tserclaes  de  Tilly,  and  the. 
IMarquis  de  \'illadarias.  Two  Dutch  battalions  were  at- . 
tacked  and  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  at  Sodreira 
Formosa.  Then  he  passed  the  Tagus,  and  joined  Prince 
Tserclaes.  King  Philip  arriving  in  the  army,  invested 
Portalegre;  and  the  garrison,  including  an  English  regi- 
ment of  foot,  commanded  by  Colonel  Stanhope,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  The  next  place  he  besieged  was  Castle 
Davide,  which  met  witli  the  same  fate.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Marquis  Das  JNIinas,  in  order  to  make  a  divei"sion, 
entered  Spain  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  took  Feuente 
Grimaldo,  in  Castile,  by  assault,  defeated  a  body  of  French 
and  Spaniards  commanded  by  Don  Konquillo,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Manseinto.  The  weather  growing  ex- 
cessively hot,  Philip  sent  his  troops  into  quarters  of  re- 
freshment; and  the  allies  followed  his  example.  Duke 
Schomberg  finding  his  advice  very  little  regarded  by  the 
Portuguese  ministry,  and  seeing  very  little  prospect  of 
success,  desired  leave  to  resign  his  command,  which  the 
queen  bestowed  upon  the  Earl  of  Galway,  who,  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  English  and  Dutch  troops,  arrived  at  Lisbon 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  July.  About  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  two  kings  repaired  to  the  camp  near  Almeda, 
resolving  to  invade  Castile :  but  they  found  the  river 
Agueda  so  well  guarded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  that 
they  would  not  attempt  a  passage.  They,  therefore,  retired 
into  the  territories  of  Portugal,  and  the  army  was  put  into 
winter-quarters.  The  Spaniards  were  now  so  weakened, 
by  detachments  sent  with  the  Marquis  de  Villadarlas 
towards  Gibraltar,  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  could  not  ex- 
ecute any  scheme  of  importance  during  the  remaining  part 
of  the  campaign. 

§  XXII.  The  arms  of  England  were  not  less  fortunate 
bvsea  than  they  had  been  upon  the  Danube.  Sir  George 
Rooke,  having' landed  King  Charles  at  Lisbon,  sent  a 
squadron  to  cruise  off  Cape  Spaitell,  under  the  command 
of  Rear-Admiral  Dilkes.  who,  on  the  twelfth  of  March, 
engaged  and  took  three  Spanish  ships  of  war,  bound  from 
St.  Sebastian's  to  Cadiz.  Rooke  received  orders  from 
tlie  queen  to  sail  to  the  relief  of  Nice  and  \'illa  Franca, 
which  were  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the  Duke  de  Ven- 
dome :  at  the  same  time  he  was  pressed  by  King  Charles 
to  execute  a  scheme  upon  Barcelona,  projected  by  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  d'.Vrmstadt,  who  declared  his  opinion, 
that  the  Catalonians  would  declare  for  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  assured  of  proper  sup- 
port and  protection.  The  ministry  of  England  under- 
standing that  the  French  were  employed  in  equipping  a 
strong  squadron  at  Brest,  and  judging  it  was  destined  to 
act  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  out  Sir  Cloudestey  Shovel 
with  a  considerable  fleet,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Brest 
squadron;  and  he  was  provided  with  instruclions  how  to 
act,  in  case  it  shoidd  be  sailed  to  the  Mediierranean. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  (ieoige   Rooke,  in  Oomplaiice  with  the 
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entreaties  of  King  Charles,  sailed  xvitli  tlie  ttansports 
uniliT  his  convoy  to  liarcelona,  and  on  the  eighteenth 
of  Mav  appeared  before  the  city.  Next  day,  the  troops 
were  funded  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  to  tlie  number 
of  two  thousand,  and  the  Uiitcli  ketches  bombarded 
the  place :  but  by  this  time  the  covernor  had  secured 
the  chiefs  of  the  Austrian  party  ;  and  the  people  exhibit- 
ing no  marks  of  attachment  to  Kins;  Charles,  the  prince 
re-embarked  his  soldiers,  from  an  apprehension  of  their 
being  attacked  and  overpowered  by  superior  numbers. 
On  the  sixteenth  day  of  June  Sir  (Jeorje  Rooke,  being 
joined  by  Sir  C'loudesley  Shovel,  resolved  to  proceed  up 
the  Mediterranean  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  which  had 
sailed  thither  from  Brest,  and  which  llooke  had  actually 
discovered,  in  the  precedins  month,  on  their  voyage  to 
Toulon.  On  the  seventeenth  dav  of  July  tlie  admiral 
called  a  council  of  war  in  tlie  Road  of  Tetuan,  when  they 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar,  which  was 
but  slenderly  provided  with  a  garrison.  Tliilher  they 
sailed,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  ihe  month  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  landed  on  the  isthmus  with  eighteen  hundred 
marines ;  then  he  summor.ed  the  governor  to  surrender, 
and  was  answered,  that  the  place  would  be  defended  to 
the  last  extremity.  Next  day  the  admiral  eave  orders  for 
cannonading  the  town :  perceivinj  that  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  their  fortifications  at  the  south  mole-head,  he 
commanded  Captain  Wlntaker  to  arm  all  the  boats,  and 
as.sault  that  quarter.  The  Captains  Hicks  and  Jumper, 
who  happened  to  he  nearest  the  mole,  immediately  manned 
their  pinnaces,  and  entered  the  fortifications  sword  in  hand. 
The  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine,  by  wliich  two  lieutenants, 
and  about  a  hundred  men,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Never- 
theless, the  two  captains  took  possession  of  a  platform, 
and  kept  their  ground  until  they  were  sustained  by  Cap- 
tain Whiiaker,  and  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  who  took  by 
storm  a  redoulit  between  the  mole  and  the  town.  Then 
the  irovernor  capitulated ;  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  en- 
tered the  place,  amazed  at  the  success  of  this  attempt,  con- 
.sidering  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  which  might  have 
been  defended  by  fifty  men  against  a  numerous  army. 

§  XXIII.  A  sufficient  garrison  being  left  with  his  high- 
ness, the  admiral  returned  to  Tetuan,  to  take  in  wood  and 
water;  and  when  iie  sailed,  on  the  ninth  day  of  August, 
he  descried  tlie  French  fleet,  to  which  he  gave  chase  with 
all  the  sail  lie  could  spread.  On  the  thirteenth  he  came 
np  with  it,  as  it  lay  in  a  line  off  iMalaga  ready  to  receive 
him,  to  the  number  of  two-and-fifty  great  ships  and  four- 
and-twenty  galleys,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de 
Tholouse,  high-admiral  of  France,  with  the  inferior  flags 
of  the  white  and  blue  divisions.  The  English  fleet  con- 
sisted of  thrce-and-fifty  ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of 
frigates,  but  they  were  inferior  to  the  French  in  number  of 
guns  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal,  and  alto- 
gether unprovided  of  galleys,  from  which  the  enemy  reaped 
great  advantase  during  the  engagement.  A  little  after  ten 
in  the  morning  the  Jjattle  besran,  with  equal  fury  on  both 
sides,  and  continued  to  rage  with  doubtful  success  till  two 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  van  of  the  French  gave  way  ; 
nevertheless,  the  fight  was  maintained  till  night,  when  the 
enemv  bore  away  to  leeward.  The  wind  shifting  before 
morning,  the  French  gained  the  weather-gage ;  but  they 
made  no  use  of  this  advantage  :  for  two  successive  days 
the  English  admiral  endeavoured  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, which  the  Count  de  Tholouse  declined,  and  at  last 
lie  disappeared.  The  loss  was  pretty  equal  on  both  sides, 
though  not  a  single  ship  was  taken  or  destroyed  by  either: 
but  the  honour  of  the  day  certainly  remained  with  the 
English.  Over  and  above  the  disadvantages  we  have 
enumerated,  the  bottoms  of  the  British  fleet  were  foul,  and 
several  large  ships  had  expended  all  their  shot  long  before 
the  battle  ceased  :  yet  the  enemy  were  so  roughly  handled, 
that  they  did  not  venture  another  engagement  during  the 
whole  war.  The  French  king,  in  order  to  raise  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  his  people,  claimed  the  victory,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  action,  which,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  plainly  proves  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  mean  shift 
of  imposing  upon  his  subjects,  by  false  and  partial  repre- 
sentations. Among  other  exaggerations  in  this  detail,  we 
find  mention  made  of  mischief  done  to  French  ships  by 
English  bombs  :  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
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there  was  not  one  bomb  vessel  in  the  combined  fleet.  Tlie 
French  academy,  actuated  by  a  servile  spirit  of  adula- 
tion, caused  a  medal  to  l)e  struck  on  the  occasion,  which 
instead  of  perpetuating  the  glory  of  their  prince,  served 
only  to  transmit  their  own  shame  to  posterity.  After  the 
battle,  Sir  George  Rooke  sailed  to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and 
leaving  a  squadron  with  Sir  John  I>eake,  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  August.  He  arnved  in 
September,  and  was  received  by  the  ministry,  and  the 
people  in  general,  with  those  marks  of  esteem  and  vene- 
ration which  were  due  to  his  long  services  and  signal  suc- 
cess :  but  he  was  still  persecuted  with  a  spirit  of  envy  and 
detraction.  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  Gibraltar,  sent  the  Marquis  de  Villadarias  with  an 
army  to  retake  it.  The  siege  lasted  four  months,  during 
which  the  Prince  of  Hesse  .exhibited  many  shining  proofs 
of  courage  and  ability.  The  place  was  supplied  with  men 
and  provisions  by  convoys  from  Lisbon,  until  Monsieur 
de  Pointis  put  a  stop  to  that  communication,  by  entering 
the  bay  with  a  strong  squadron,  but  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire at  the  approach  of  Sir  John  Leake  and  Admiral  Van- 
derdussen  :  and  the  .Marquis  de  X'illadarias,  having  made 
little  or  no  progress  on  land,  thought  proper  to  abandon 
the  enterprise. 

§  XXIV'^.  The  parliament  of  England  meeting  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  the  queen,  in  her  speech, 
observed,  that  the  great  and  remarkable  success  with  which 
God  had  blessed  her  arms  produced  unanimous  joy  and 
satisfaction  through  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  a 
timelv  improvement  of  the  present  advantages  would  en- 
able her  to  procure  a  lasting  foundation  of  security  for 
England,  as  well  as  a  firm  support  for  the  liberty  of  Eu- 
rope. Slie  declared  her  intention  was  to  be  kind  and  in- 
dulgent to  all  her  subjects.  She  expressed  her  hope  that 
they  would  do  nothing  to  endanger  the  loss  of  this  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  contention  among 
them,  but  an  emulation  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
Congratulatory  addresses  were  voted  and  presented  by 
both  Houses.  They  were  equal  in  their  professions  of 
duty  and  aftection  to  the  queen  ;  but  the  addresses  im- 
bibed a  verv  different  colour  from  tlie  dift'(;rent  sanctions 
by  which  the  two  Houses  were  influenced.  The  Lords 
congratulated  her  on  the  great  and  glorious  success  of  her 
arms  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
without  deigning  to  mention  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  had 
defeated  the  French  navy  at  sea,  and  added  the  important 
fortress  of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  conquests.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commons  affected  to  mention  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, and  Rooke's  naval  victory,  as  events  of  equal  glory 
and  importance.  However  they  might  be  warped  by  pre- 
judice against  individuals,  they  did  not  suffer  the  war  to 
languish  for  want  of  supplies.  Having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  services  of  the  army  and  navy,  they  voted 
that  the  queen  should  be  desired  to  bestow  her  bounty  on 
the  seamen  and  land-forces  who  had  behaved  themselves 
so  gallantly.  Theu  they  deliberated  upon  the  different 
articles  of  national  expense,  and  granted  four  millions  six 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pounds  for  the  occasions  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  raised 
by  a  land-tax,  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  and  other  expe- 
dients. These  measures  were  taken  with  such  expedition, 
that  the  land-tax  received  the  royal  assent  on  tne  ninth 
day  of  December :  when  the  queen,  in  a  short  speech, 
thanked  the  Commons  for  their  despatch,  which  she  con- 
sidered a  sure  pledge  of  their  affection. 

§  XXV.  The  high-church  party  took  this  occasion  to 
promote  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  which  was 
revived  and  brought  into  the  House  on  a  new  model,  by 
Mr.  William  Bromlev,  who  moved  that  it  might  be  tacked 
to  the  land-tax  bill,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for  their  con- 
currence. The  court  no  longer  espoused  this  measure,  and 
the  violent  party  was  weakened  by  defection.  After  a 
warm  and  tedious  debate,  the  tack  was  rejected  by  a  great 
majority.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the  House  of  Com^ 
nions,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  December,  when  it  would  hardly  have  excited  a  debate, 
had  not  the  queen  been  present,  and  desirous  of  hearing 
what  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  For 
the  information  and  satisfaction  of  her  majesty  the  sub- 
ject was  again  discussed,  and  all  the  arguments  being  re- 
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peateil,  ihc  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one-aiid- 
tweiity  voices.  Tlie  next  subject  on  wliich  the  House  of 
Lords  employed  their  attention,  «-as  the  late  conduct  of 
the  Scottish  parliament.  The  Lord  Haversham  in  a  set 
speech  observed,  that  the  settlement  of  the  succession  in 
Scotland  had  been  postponed,  partly  because  the  ministry 
for  that  kingdom  were  weak  and  divided ;  partly  from  a 
received  opinion  tliat  the  succession  was  never  sincerely 
and  cordrallv  intended  by  those  who  maiiased  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  in  the  cabinet  council.  He  expatiated  on  the 
bad  consequences  that  might  attend  the  act  of  security, 
which  he  styled  a  bill  of  exclusion  ;  and  particularly  men- 
tioned that  clause  by  which  the  heritors  and  boroushs  were 
ordained  to  exercise  their  fencihle  men  every  montli.  He 
laid  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  were  as  learned 
and  brave  as  any  nation  in  Europe,  and  generally  discon- 
tented ;  that  the  common  people  were  very  numerous,  very 
stout,  and  very  poor  ;  and  he  asked  who  was  the  man  that 
could  tell  what  such  a  multitude,  so  armed,  and  so  dis- 
ciplined, might  do  under  such  leaders,  could  opportunities 
suit  their  intention.  He  recommended  these  circumstances 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  concluded  with 
these  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  Let  men  beware  how  they 
neglect  or  suffer  matter  of  troubles  to  be  prepared  ;  for  no 
man  can  forbid  tlie  sparks  that  may  set  all  on  fire."  The 
Lords  resolved  to  consider  these  subjects  on  the  twenlv- 
ninth  dav  of  November,  when  the  queen  repaired  to  the 
House  of  Peers  to  hear  the  deliates,  and  by  her  presence 
moderate  the  heat  of  both  parties.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham 
reflected  so  severely  on  the  memory  of  King  William,  that 
he  would  ha%'e  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  had  not  the  Lords 
declined  any  such  motion  out  of  re3pe<'t  to  her  majestv. 
After  much  declamation  on  the  Scottish  act  of  security, 
the  grind  committee  of  the  Peers,  by  the  advice  of  Lord 
AVharton,  resolved.  That  the  queen  should  be  enabled  bv 
act  of  parliament  on  the  part  of  England,  to  name  com- 
missioners to  treat  about  a  union  with  Scotland,  pro- 
vided that  the  parliament  of  Scotland  should  first  appoint 
commissioners  on  their  part  for  the  same  purpose  :  That 
no  Scotsmen  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Englishmen, 
except  such  as  were  settled  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the 
plantations,  and  such  as  were  or  might  be  in  the  sea  or 
land-service,  until  a  union  could  be  effected,  or  the  suc- 
cession settled  as  in  England  :  Tliat  the  traffic  bv  cattle 
from  Scotland  to  England  should  be  prevented  :  That  t''e 
lord  admiral  should  issue  orders  for  taking  such  vessels 
as  should  be  found  trading  from  Scotland  to  France,  or  to 
the  ports  of  any  of  her  majesty's  enemies  ;  and  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  English 
wool  into  Scotland.  On  these  resolutions  a  bill  was 
formed  for  an  entire  union,  and  passed  the  House  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  December.  The  Lords  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen,  representing  that  they  had  dulv  weighed 
the  dangerous  and  pernicious  effects  that  were  likelv  to  be 
produced  bv  divers  acts  of  parliament  lately  passed  in 
Scotland  :  That  they  were  of  opinion  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  required  that  speedy  and  effectual  orders  should 
be  given  to  put  Newcastle  in  a  posture  of  defence,  to  se- 
cure the  port  of  Tinmoulh,  and  repair  the  fortifications  of 
Hull  and  Carlisle.  Tliey  likewise  advised  her  majestv  to 
give  directions  for  disciplining  the  militia  of  the  four 
northern  counties  ;  for  providing  them  with  arms  and  am- 
munition ;  for  maintaining  a  competent  number  of  regu- 
lar troops  on  the  northern  borders  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  and  for  putting  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution against  papists.  The  queen  promised  that  a  sarvev 
should  be  made  of  the  places  they  had  mentioned,  and 
laid  before  the  parliament :  and  that  she  would  give  the 
necessary  directions  upon  the  other  articles  of  the  address. 
The  Commons  seemed  to  concur  with  the  lords  in  their 
sentiments  of  the  Scottish  ait  of  security.  They  resol-ed, 
That  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the  effectual  securing 
the  kingdom  of  England  from  the  apparent  dangers  that 
might  arise  from  several  acts  lately  passed  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  :  and  this  was  formed  on  nearly  the  same 
resolutions  which  had  been  taken  in  the  upper  House. 
The  bill  sent  down  by  the  Lords  was  thrice  read,  and  or- 
dered to  lie  upon  the  table :  fiut  they  passed  their  own,  to 
take  effect  at  Christmas,  provided  before  that  time  the 
Scots  should  not  settle  the  succession.    When  it  was  of- 


fered to  the  Lords,,they  passed  it  without  any  amendment, 
contrarv  to  the  expectation  and  even  to  the  hope  of  some 
members  who  were  no  friends  to  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  firmly  believed  the  Lords  would  have  treated  this  bill 
with  the  same  contempt  which  had  been  manifested  for 
that  which  thev  had  sent  down  to  the  Commons. 

§  XXVI.  Tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  after  his  return  to  England,  was 
nonoured  with  a  verv  extraordinary  eulogium,  pronounced 
by  the  lord  keeper,  in  the  name  of  tlie  peers  of  England; 
and  a  compliment  of  the  same  nature  was  presented  to 
him  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Doctor 
Delaune,  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  university,  attended  the  queen 
with  an  address  of  congratulation  upon  the  success  of  her 
arms  in  Germany,  under  the  admirable  conduct  and  in 
vincible  courage  of  the  Duke  of  Marlhorough  ;  and  at ! 
under  the  most  brave  and  faithful  admiral  Sir  George 
Rooke.  He  received  a  civil  answer  from  her  majestv, 
though  now  she  took  umbrage  at  Kooke's  being  raised 
upon  a  level  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  great 
victories  had  captivated  her  administration,  and  whose 
wife  had  alienated  her  affection  from  the  Tories.  The 
Commons  perceiving  how  high  he  stood  in  her  majesty's 
esteem,  and  having  been  properly  tutored  for  the  purpose, 
took  into  consideration  the  great  services  of  the  duke ;  and, 
in  an  address,  besought  her  majesty  to  consider  some  pro- 
per means  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  noble  actions. 
In  a  few  days  she  gave  them  to  understand  by  a  message, 
that  she  was  inclined  to  grant  the  interest  of  the  crown 
in  the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock  and  hundred  of 
Wooton  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs ;  and 
that  as  the  lieutenancy  and  tangership  of  the  parks,  with 
the  renis  and  profits  of  the  manors  and  hundreds,  were 
granted  for  two  lives,  she  wished  that  encumbrance  could 
be  removed.  A  bill  was  immediately  brought  in,  enabling 
the  queen  to  bestow  these  honours  and  manore  on  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs ;  and  the  queen  was  de- 
sired to  advance  the  money  for  clearing  the  encumbrances. 
She  not  onlv  comjilied  with  this  address,  but  likewise  or- 
dered the  comptroller  of  her  works  to  build  in  Woodstock 
park  a  magnificent  palace  for  the  duke,  upon  a  plan  much 
more  solid  than  beautiful.  By  this  time  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  bestowed 
upon  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  now  declared  rear-admiral  of 
England.  Mareschal  de  Tallard,  with  the  other  French 
generals  taken  at  Hochstadt,  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  of 
December  in  tlie  river  Thames,  and  were  immediately  con- 
veyed to  Nottingham  and  Litchfield,  attended  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards.  Tliey  were 
treated  with  great  respect,  and  allowed  the  privilege  of 
riding  ten  miles  around  the  places  of  their  confinement. 

§  XXVII.  While  the  House  of  Commons,  in  two  suc- 
cessive  addresses,   thanked   the   queen    for    the    treaty 
which  the   Duke  of  Marlborough  had  concluded  with 
Prussia,  concerning  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Savov,  and  desired  she  would  use  her  interest  witli  the 
allies,  that  they  might  next  year  furnish  their  complete 
proportions  of  men  by  sea  and  land  :  the  Lords  examined 
into  all  the  proceedings  at  sea,  and  all  the  instructions  of 
the  admiralty ;  and  presented  an  address  to  the  queen,  ex- 
plaining all  the  different  articles  of  mismanagement.    She 
promised   to  consider  them   particularly,  and   give  sucll 
directions  upon  them  as  might  be  most  for  the  advant 
of  the  public  service.     The  remaining  part  of  the  sessio 
was  consumed  in  disputes  and  altercations  between  tN 
two  Houses  on  the  subject  of  the  Aylesbury  constable 
who  were  sued  by  five  other  inhabitants  for  having  denia 
them  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election.    These  five  [ 
sons  were  committed  to  Newgate  by  order  of  the  Hon 
of  Commons.    They  moved  for  a  habeas  corpus  in 
king's  bench  ;  but  the  court  would  take  no  cognizance  I 
the  aflair.     Two  of  the  prisoners  petitioned  the  queen  thi 
their  case  might  he  brought  before  her  majesty  in  parlif 
ment.    TVie  Commons,  in  an  address,  besought  the  que 
to  refuse  granting  a  writ  of  error  in  this  case,  which  wouQ 
tend  to  the  orerthrov.ing  the  undoubted  rights  and  pri» 
leges  of  the  Commons  of  England.    She  assured  tJiem  s(| 
would  not  do  any  thing  to  give  them  just  cause  of  coj 
plaint;  but  this  matter  relating  to  the  course  of  judio 
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proceedings,  btins  of  tlie  liigliest  importance,  she  iIioukIu 
It  necessary  to  weigh  ami  consider  very  carefully  "liat 
might  be  |>io|ier  for  her  to  do  m  a  thing  of  so  great  con- 
cern. Thev  voted  all  the  lawyers  who  had  pleaded  on  tlie 
return  of  the  habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
guiltv  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
taken  into  custody.  They  likewise  ordered  the  prisoners 
to  be  removed  from  Newgate  into  the  ciistodv  of  tlieir  ser- 
jeant-at-arms, lest  they  should  have  been  discliarged  by  the 
queen's  grimtnig  writs  of  error.  The  prisoners,  finding 
tliemselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  exasperated  Commons,  pe- 
titioned the  Lords  for  relief.  The  upper  House  passed 
six  different  resolutions  against  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mons, as  lieing  an  obstruction  to  justice,  and  contrary  to 
Magna  Charta.  The  lower  House  demanded  a  conference, 
in  which  they  insisted  upon  the  sole  right  of  determining 
elections  ;  thev  affirmed,  that  they  only  could  judge  who 
had  a  right  of"  voting;  and  that  they  were  judges  of  their 
own  privileges,  in  which  the  Lords  could  not  intermeddle. 

§  XX\  IIL  The  upper  House  demanded  a  free  confer- 
ence, which  proved  melTeclual.  New  resolutions  were 
taken  by  the  Commons,  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
the  Peers,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  attended  the  queen  n  ith 
a  long  representation  of  all  the  particular  relating  to  this 
•fFair^  Ttiev  affirmed,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  Aylesbury  men  were  wholly  new 
and  unprecedented  ;  that  it  was  the  birthright  of  every 
Englishman,  who  apprehended  himself  injured,  to  seek  for 
redress  in  her  majesty's  courts  of  justice  :  that  if  any 
power  could  control  this  right,  and  prescribe  when  he 
should,  and  when  he  should  not,  be  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  laws,  he  ceased  to  be  a  freeman,  and  his  liberty  and 
propertv  were  precarious.  They  requested,  therefore,  that 
CO  consideration  whatever  should  prevail  with  her  majesty 
to  suffer  an  obstruction  to  the  known  course  of  justice  : 
but  that  she  should  be  pleased  to  give  eflectual  orders  for 
the  immediate  issuing  of  the  writs  of  error.  The  queen 
assured  them  that  she  would  have  complied  witli  their  re- 
quest ;  but,  finding  an  absolute  necessity  for  putting  an 
immeiliate  end  to  the  session,  she  knew  there  could  be 
no  further  proceedings  on  that  matter.  On  the  very  day, 
which  was  the  fourteenth  of  March,  she  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  passed  the  bills  that  were  readv  for  the  royal 
assent.  Then  she  thanked  the  parliament  for  having  de- 
spatched tlie  public  business  :  .she  warned  them  to  avoid 
the  fatal  effects  of  animosity  and  dissension  ;  and  ordered 
the  lord  keeper  to  prorogue  them  to  ITiursday  the  1st  of 
Burnpi.  Hist  ^I».v  '<  ^"^  o"  '''^  ^^^^  °f  April  tlicy  were 
of  1  urope.  lin-  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  another  was 
thf  ii'ukt'of'  published  for  calling  anew  parliament.  The 
M>ri|>  rough,  queen,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Den- 
Lock  ii^ri.  Bur-  ^1  J  ^  •  ■  ,  -\'  I  , 
chet.  Livejof  mark,  made  an  excursion  to  iNewmarket, 
ti«  Admirals,  apj  afterwards  dined  by  invitation  with  the 
es.  Vol""  University  of  Cambridge,  where  she  confer- 
red the  Jionour  of  knighthood  upon  Dr. 
Ellis  the  vice-chancellor,  upon  James  Jlontague  counsel 
for  the  university,  and  upon  the  celebrated  Isaac  Newton 
mathematical  professor.  The  two  Houses  of  convocation 
slill  continued  at  variance.  The  lower  House  penned 
petulant  representations ;  and  the  archbishop  answered 
them  by  verbal  reprehension  and  admonition.  Ihe  tory 
interest  was  now  in  the  wane.  The  Duke  of  Kucking- 
hamshire  was  deprived  of  the  privy  seal,  and  that  office 
conferred  upon  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of 
powerful  influence  with  the  whig  partv.  The  Earl  of 
Alontague  was  created  JIarquis  of  Mounthermer  and 
Duke  of  Montague;  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Lord 
Cholmondeley  were  chosen  of  the  privy  council ;  and 
Lord  Cults  \yas  sent  to  command  the  troops  in  Ireland, 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

§  XXIX.  The  ministry  of  Scotland  was  now  entirely 
changed.  The  Marquis  of  Tweedale  and  Johnstone,  hav- 
ing besn  found  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  were  dismiss- 
ed. The  Duke  of  Qneensberry  resumed  the  management 
of  affairs  in  that  kingdom  under  the  title  of  lord  privy 
seal  ;  and  the  office  of  commissioner  was  conferred  upon 
the  young  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's 
influence  among  the  presb>terians.  He  was  a  nobleman 
)K)ssessed  of  good  natural  talents,  which  had  not  been 
neglected;  candid,  open,  and  sincere;  brave,  passionate. 
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and  aspiring :  had  he  been  endued  with  a  greater  share  of 
liberality,  his  character  would  have  been  truly  heroic.  At 
this  juncture  he  w;is  instructed  to  procure  aii  act  of  the 
Scottish  pailiameiil,  settling  the  proteslant  succession  : 
or  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms. At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  June,  the  mem- 
bers were  divided  into  three  parties,  namely,  the  Cavaliers 
or  Jacobites,  the  Hevolutioiiers,  the  Squadrone  Volante,  or 
Flying  Squadron,  headed  by  the  Mar<|uis  of  Tweedale, 
who  disclaimed  the  other  two  factions,  and  pretended  to 
act  from  the  dictates  of  conscience  alone.  The  parliament 
was  adjourned  to  the  third  day  of  July,  when  her  majesty's 
letter  was  read,  earnestly  recommending  the  settlement 
of  the  succession  in  the  protestant  line,  and  an  act  for  a 
commission  to  treat  of  a  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms. The  Marijuis  of  Annandale  proposed  that  the 
parliament  should  proceed  on  the  limitations  and  con- 
ditions of  government ;  that  a  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  condition  of  the  coin  and  the 
commerce  of  tlie  nation.  The  Earl  of  Mar  moved,  that 
the  House  would,  preferable  to  all  other  business,  consider 
the  means  for  eniiaging  in  a  treaty  with  England.  After 
a  long  debate  they  resolved  to  proceed  on  the  coin  and 
the  commerce.  Schemes  for  supplving  the  nation  with 
money  by  a  paper  credit  were  presented  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Chamberlavne  and  John  Law;  but  rejected.  The  House 
resolved.  That  any  kind  of  paper  credit,  by  the  circulation 
of  bills,  was  an  improper  expedient;  and  appointed  a 
council  to  put  the  laws  relating  to  trade  in  execution. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  proposed  that  the  parliament 
should  not  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  until 
the  treaty  with  Eneland  should  be  discussed,  and  the 
limitations  settled.  This  proposal  being  approved,  a  draft 
of  an  answer  to  her  majesty's  letter  was  presented  by  the 
Marquis  of  Tweedale.  Two  different  forms  of  an  act  for 
a  treaty  with  England  were  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Mar 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  :  others  were  produced  con- 
cerning the  elections  of  officers  of  state,  and  the  regulation 
of  commerce. 

§  XXX.  The  chief  aim  of  the  cavaliers  was  to  obstruct 
the  settlement  of  the  succession  ;  and  with  that  view  they 
presseil  the  project  of  limitations,  to  which  they  knew  the 
court  would  never  assent.  A  motion  being  made,  to  grant 
the  first  reading  to  an  act  of  commission  for  a  treaty  with 
England,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  insisted  on  the  limita- 
tions, and  a  vote  being  slated  in  these  terms,  "  Proceed 
to  consider  the  act  for  a  treaty  of  limitation,"  the  latter 
was  carried  in  favour  of  the  cavaliers.  On  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  August  an  act  for  this  purpose  was  approved : 
and  next  day  an  act  for  a  triennial  parliament,  which  the 
courtiers  were  enabled  to  defeat.  They  likewise  passed 
an  act,  ordaining,  Tliat  the  Scottish  ambassadors  repre- 
senting Scotland,  should  be  present  when  tlie  sovereign 
might  have  occasion  to  treat  witli  foreign  princes  and 
states,  and  be  accountable  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland. 
Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  presented  a  scheme  of  limitations 
that  savoured  strongly  of  republican  principles.  He  after- 
wards enlarged  upon  every  article,  endeavouring  to  prove 
tliat  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences' of  English  influence ;  to  enable  the  nation  to 
defend  its  rights  and  liberties  :  to  deter  minisleis  of  state 
from  giving  bad  advice  to  their  sovereign ;  to  preserve  the 
courts  of  judicature  from  corruption,  and  screen  the  peo- 
ple from  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  Earl  of  Stair  hav- 
ing argued  against  these  limitations,  Fletcher  replied,  "  It 
was  no  wonder  he  opposed  the  scheme ;  for,  had  such  an 
act  subsisted,  his  lordship  would  have  been  hanged  for 
the  had  counsel  he  had  given  to  King  James ;  for  the 
concern  he  had  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe;  and  for  his 
conduct  since  the  revolution."  The  next  subject  on 
which  the  parliament  deliberated  was  the  ^  ^  ^.^ 
conspiracy.  A  motion  being  made  that 
the  House  might  know  what  answer  the  queen  had  re- 
turned to  their  address  in  the  last  session,  the  chancel- 
lor delivered  to  the  clerk  register  the  papers  relating  to 
the  plot,  that  thev  might  be" perused  by  the  members: 
but  these  being  copies,  and  the  evidences  remaining  at 
London,  no  further  progress  was  made  in  the  aflair. 
Yet  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  a  distinct  narrative  of 
the  pretended  conspiracy,  boldly  accused  the  Duke  of 
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Queensberry  of  having  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  queen 
by  false  accusations  against  her  eood  suhjects.  When  the 
act  for  a  treaty  of  union  fell  under  consideration,  a  draft 
for  that  purpose,  presented  by  ihe  Earl  of  Mar,  was  com- 
pared with  the  Enalish  act,  ininonins,  That  the  (pieen 
should  name  and  appoint  not  only  the  comniissioiii-i-s  for 
England,  but  likewise  those  for  Scotland.  Fletcher  did 
not  fail  to  inveigh  ainamst  the  imperious  conduct  of  the 
English  parliament  iii  this  aflair.  lie  exhorted  the  House 
to  resent  such  treatment,  and  offered  the  draft  of  an  ad- 
dress to  her  majesty  on  the  subject ;  hut  this  the  House 
rejected.  Duke  Hamilton  proposed  that  a  clause  might 
te  added  to  the  act,  importing.  That  the  union  should  no 
ways  derogate  from  any  fundamental  laws,  ancient  privi- 
leges, offices,  rights,  liberties,  and  dignities  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  This  occasioned  a  long  debate ;  and  the  question 
being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative.  Another  clause 
was  proposed,  that  the  Scottish  commissioners  should 
not  begin  to  treat  until  the  English  parliament  should 
have  rescinded  their  clause,  enacting,  Tnat  the  subjects  of 
Scotland  should  be  adjudged  and  taken  as  aliens  after  the 
twentv-lifth  dav  of  December.  The  courtiers,  considering 
the  temper  of  the  House,  would  not  venture  to  oppose  this 
motion  directly,  but  proposed  that  the  clause  should  be 
formed  into  a'  separate  act ;  and  the  expedient  was  ap- 
proved. Though  the  Duke  of  Athol  entered  a  vigorous 
protest,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cavaliers  and  all 
the  squadrone  adhered,  compreliending  fbur-and-twenty 
peers,  seven-and-thirty  barons,  and  eighteen  boroughs,  the 
act  for  the  treatv  of  union  was,  after  much  altercation, 
finished,  empowering  commissioners  to  meet  and  treat  of 
a  union;  but  restraining  them  from  treating  of  any 
alterations  of  the  church  government  as  by  law  established. 
Whilst  this  important  subject  was  under  consideration,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  to  the  amazement  of  his  whole  party, 
moved  that  the  nomination  of  the  commissioners  should 
be  left  to  the  queen.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  cavaliers 
ran  out  of  the  House  in  a  transport  of  indignation,  ex- 
claiming tliat  tliey  were  deserted  and  basely  betrayed  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  A  very  hot  debate  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  duke  was  severely  handled  by 
those  whom  he  had  hitherto  conducted ;  but,  at  length, 
the  question  being  put.  Whether  the  nomination  should 
be  left  to  the  queen  or  to  the  parliament,  the  duke's 
motion  was  approved  by  a  very  small  majority.  He  after- 
wards excused  himself  for  his  defection,  by  saying,  he  saw 
it  was  in  vain  to  contend ;  and  that  since  the  court  had 
acquired  a  great  majority,  he  thought  he  might  be  allowed 
to  pay  that  compliment  to  his  sovereign.  He  was  desirous 
of  being  in  the  commission,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  pro- 
mised he  should  be  nominated.  The  queen  rehising  to 
honour  him  with  that  mark  of  distinction,  Argyle  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  named,  and  threatened  to  oppose 
the  union  :  but  means  were  found  to  appease  his  resent- 
ment. Two  drafts  of  an  address  being  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland  and  Fletcher  of  Salioun,  beseeching 
her  majesty  to  use  her  endeavours  with  the  parliament  of 
England  to  rescind  that  part  of  their  act  which  declared 
the  subjects  of  Scotland  aliens ;  and  an  overture  of  a  bill 
being  offered,  ordaining  that  the  Scottish  commissioners 
should  not  enter  upon  the  treaty  of  union  until  that  clause 
should  be  repealed  ;  the  courtiers  moved,  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  proceed  by  way  of  order  to  their  commission- 
ers, and  by  address  to  her  majesty.  After  some  debate, 
the  House  assenting  to  this  proposal,  the  order  and  address 
were  drawn  up  and  approved.  The  great  and  weighty 
affair  of  the  treaty  being  at  length  happily  transacted, 
though  not  without  a  protest  by  Athol  and  his  adherents, 
the  parliament  granted  a  supply  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  House  was  adjourned  to  the  twentieth  day  of  De- 
cember: then  the  queen  declaring  the  Flarl  of  Alar  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  room  of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale, 
who  was  appointed  lord  president  of  the  council. 

§  XXXI.  In  Ireland  the  parliament  met  at  Dublin  on 
the  fifth  day  of  March,  and  voted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  support  of  the  necessary  branches 
of  the  establishment.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  Com- 
mons and  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  relating  to 
the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax,  ascertained  in  a  clause  of  a 
bill  for  the  belter  improvement  of  the  hempen  and  flaxen 


manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation presented  a  memorial  against  this  clause  as 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  clergy.  The 
Commons  voted  the  person  who  brought  it  in  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege :  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  Then  tlicy  resolved.  That  the  convocation 
were  guilty  of  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  that  House.  The  convocation  presuming  to  justify 
tlieir  memorial,  the  Commons  voted,  that  all  matters 
relating  to  it  should  be  rased  out  of  the  journals  and 
books  of  convocation.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  dread- 
ing the  consequences  of  such  heats,  adjourned  the  par- 
liament to  the  first  day  of  May,  when  the  Houses 
meeting  again,  came  to  some  resolutions  that  reflected 
obliquely  on  the  convocation,  as  enemies  to  her  majesty's 
government  and  the  prolestant  succession.  The  clergy,  in 
order  to  acquit  themselves  of  all  suspicion,  resolved  in 
their  turn,  That  the  church  and  nation  had  been  happily 
delivered  from  popery  and  tyranny  by  King  William  at 
the  revolution  :  That  the  continuance  of  these  blessings 
were  due  (under  God)  to  the  auspicious  reign  and  happy 
government  of  her  majesty  Queen  Anne :  That  the  future 
security  and  preservation  of  the  church  and  nation  de- 
pended wholly  (under  God)  on  the  succession  of  the  crown 
as  settled  by  law  in  the  protestant  line :  That  if  any  clergy- 
man should  by  word  or  writing  declare  any  thing  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  resolutions,  they  should  look  upon  him  as 
a  sower  of  divisions  among  the  protestants,  and  an  enemy  . 
to  the  constitution.  They  levelled  another  resoKitioD 
against  the  presbyterians,  importing.  That  to  teach  or 
to  preach  against  the  doctrine,  government,  rites,  or  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  or  to  maintain  schools  or  seminaries 
for  tlie  education  of  youth,  in  |)rinciples  contrary  to  those 
of  the  established  church,  was  a  contempt  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  of  pernicious  consequence ; 
and  served  only  to  continue  and  widen  the  unhappy 
schisms  and  divisions  in  the  nation.  In  June  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  to  the  same  month  of  the  following 
vear :  then  the  Duke  of  Ormond  embarked  for  England, 
leaving  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard 
Cox,  lord  chancellor,  and  Lord  Cults,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  queen's  forces,  who  were  appointed  lords 
justices  during  the  duke's  absence. 

§  XXXII.  During  these  transactions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  allies  had  not  been  remiss  in  their  prepa- 
rations for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  fixed  upon  the  Moselle  for  the  scene  of 
action  ;  and  magazines  of  all  sorts  were  formed  at  Triers. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  March  the  duke  embarked  for 
Holland,  where  he  prevailed  upon  the  States-general  to 
contribute  their  troops  for  the  execution  of  his  project. 
Having  concerted  with  the  dejiuiies  of  the  States  and  the 
Dutch  generals  the  necessary'  measures  for  opening  the 
campaign,  he  set  out  for  Maestricht,  in  order  to  assemble 
his  army.  On  the  fiftli  day  of  May  the  Emperor  Leopold 
died  at  X'ienna,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne 
by  his  eldest  son  Joseph,  King  of  the  Romans,  a  prince 
who  resembled  his  father  in  meekness  of  disposition,  nar- 
rowness of  intellect,  and  bigotry  to  the  Romish  religion. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  English  troops  passed  the 
JIaese,  and  continued  their  mardi  towards  the  Moselle.^ 
under  the  command  of  General  Churchill ;  and  the  duki 
set  out  for  Cruetznach,  to  confer  with  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden,  who  excused  himself  on  pretence  of  being  much 
indisposed.  Marlborough  visited  him  at  Rastadt,  where 
in  a  conference  they  resolved  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
German  troops  should  be  left  for  the  security  of  the  lines 
of  Laulerburg  and  Slolhoffen,  under  the  command  of 
General  Thungen,  and  that  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  should 
march  with  a  large  detachment  towards  the  Saar,  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  confederate 
army  passed  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  encamped  at  Elft  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who 
retired  with  great  precipitation,  and  entrenched  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coningsmarcheren.  The  duke's 
design  was  to  besiege  Saar-Louis ;  but  Prince  Louis  faiW 
in  the  performance  of  his  engagement :  he  feigned  himsel 
sick,  and  repaired  to  the  bath  al  Schlangenbade,  leavinf 
the  small  number  of  imperial  troops  he  conducted  as  iai 
as  Cruetznach,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Frize 
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He  was  suspected  of  treachery ;  but  probably  acted  from 
envy  of  the  duke's  military  reputation." 

§'XXX1I1.  While  this  nobleman  sustained  sucli  a  inorti- 
fyinK  disappointment  on  the  Moselle,  the  I'rench  did  not 
fiiil  to  m;ike  advantaee  of  their  superiority  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  ( ieneral  D'Auverquerque  was  obliged  to  stand 
on  the  defensive.  They  invested  Uuy,  and  carried  on  their 
operations  so  vigorously,  that  in  a  few  days  the  jj-irrison 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war: 
then  V'llleroy  undertook  the  reduction  of  Liege,  and 
actually  began  his  works  before  the  citadel.  Marlborough 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  enemy's  progress  tlian  he 
marched  to  Triers,  where,  in  a  council,  it  was  resolved  tliat 
tlie  army  should  return  to  the  Netherlands.  The  troops 
were  in  motion  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  and  marclied 
with  such  expedition,  that  they  passed  the  ]\Iaese  on  the 
first  day  of  July.  Villeroy  having  received  advice  of  the 
duke's  approach,  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  retired  to 
Tongeren,  from  whence  he  retreated  within  his  lines,  tliat 
readied  from  Marche  aux  Dames  on  the  Meuse,  along  the 
Meliaigne  as  far  as  Lenuive.  Marlborough  having  joined 
D'Auverquerque,  sent  General  Scholten  with  a  detachment 
to  invest  lluy,  and  in  a  few  days  the  garrison  surrendered 
at  discretion!  The  Englisli  general,  resolving  to  strike 
some  stroke  of  importance  that  should  atone  for  his  disap- 
pointment on  the  Moselle,  sent  General  Hompesch  to  the 
States,  with  a  proposal  for  attacking  the  Frencli  lines,  and 
obtained  their  permission  to  do  whatever  he  should  think 
proper  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  Then  he  ex- 
plaiied  the  scheme  in  two  successive  councils  of  war,  by 
which,  at  length,  it  was  approved  and  resolved  upon, 
though  some  Dutch  generals  declared  themselves  against 
tlie  undertaking.  The  enemy  were  posted  along  the  lines, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  battalions  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  squadrons.  The  allied  army  did  not  much  exceed 
that  number.  In  order  to  divide  them,  D'Auverquerque 
made  a  false  motion  and  passed  the  Mehaigne,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  attack  the  lines  about  Masselin.  The  stratagem 
succeeded.  .The  French  weakened  the  other  parts  by 
strengthening  that  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  Gerbise  to- 
wards Namur.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  made  die 
disposition,  tlie  army  began  to  march  in  the  night  between 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  July,  in  order  to  force  a 
passage  of  tlie  French  lines  at  Heylesem,the  castle  of  Wauge, 
and  villages  of  Wauge,  Neerhespen,  and  Oostmalen.  These 
posts  were  taken  w;th  very  litde  difficulty  ;  but  before  the 
infantry  could  come  up,  the  enemy  advanced  with  fifty 
squadrons  and  twenty  battalions,  and  began  to  fire  from 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  with  triple  barrels,  which  did  coii- 
sideraole  execution.  The  duke  perceiving  that  they  were 
continually  reinforced  from  the  other  parts  of  tlie  lines, 
ordered  the  horse  to  charge  their  cavalry,  which  were  soon 
broken  and  routed  ;  but  rallying  behind  their  infentrv, 
interlined  with  foot,  and  joined  by  fresh  squadrons,  they 
advanced  again  toward  the  allies,  wlio  were  now  sustained 
by  their  infantry,  and  moved  forward  to  renew  the  charge. 
After  a  warm  tliough  short  engagement,  the  enemy's  horse 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  infantry,  seeing 
themselves  abandoned  in  the  plain,  retreated  in  great  dis- 
order, between  the  villages  of  Heylesem  and  Golsteven, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  their  army,  and 
formed  again  in  order  of  battle.  Meanwhile  die  Duke  of 
Marlborough  ordered  all  his  troops  to  enter  the  lines  : 
and  extended  his  right  towards  the  great  Geete  before  Tirle- 
mont,  where  the  enemy  had  left  the  battalion  of  Montluc, 
which  surrendered  at  discretion.  In  this  action  the  con- 
federates took  the  Marquis  D'Alegre  and  the  Count  de 
Horn,  lieutenant-generals,  one  major-general,  two  briga- 
dier-generals, with  many  other  officers,  and  a  great  number 
of  common  soldiers  ;  a  large  heap  of  standards,  four 
colours,  one  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 
In  die  action,  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  advanced  to 
the  charge  at  the  head  of  several  squadrons,  a  Bavarian 
officer  rode  up  to  attack  him  sword  in  hand  ;  but  in  raising 
liimsflf  on  his  stirrups  to  strike  witli  the  greater  advantage, 
he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  immediately  slain. 

§  XXXIV.  The  body  of  troops  commanded  by  Mon- 

a  The  Puke  of  Marlhorougli  fioHing  himself  obliseH  to  retreat,  sent  a 
note  witb  a  tronipeter  to  Villars,  containing  an  apology  for  ilccamping. — 
"  Do  me  the  justice  tsaid  he)  to  believe  that  my  retreat  u  entirely  owing 
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sieur  D'Alegre  being  thus  defeated  with  little  or  no  loss  to 
the  confederates,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Mareschal 
de  Villeroy  passed  the  great  Geete  and  the  Deule,  with 
great  expedition,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  camp 
at  Parck,  their  left  extending  to  Kooselaer,  and  their  right 
to  Wineselen  against  the  height  of  Louvain.  Next  day  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  marching  through  the  plain  of  Parck, 
took  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  who  could  not  keep  pace 
w  ith  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  forces  ;  and  in  the  evening  he 
encamped  with  the  riglit  at  die  abbey  at  Vliersbeck,  and 
the  left  before* Bierbeck,  under  the  cannon  of  Louvain. 
lie  detached  Lieutenant-General  Henkelum,  the  Duke  of 
Wirteraberg,  and  Count  Oxienstiern,  widi  a  considerable 
bodv  of  forces,  to  attack  some  posts  on  the  Deule,  which 
were  slenderly  guarded.  Their  advanced  guard  accord- 
ingly passed  the  river,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  ;  but  for 
want  of  timely  support,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  it  and 
retire.  On  the  third  of  August  Baron  Spaar,  with  a  body 
of  Dutch  troops,  marched  to  Raboth  on  the  canal  of  Bruges, 
forced  the  French  lines  at  Loveiidegen,  and  took  four 
forts  by  which  they  were  defended ;  but  receiving  advice 
that  the  enemy  were  on  their  march  towards  him,  he  retir- 
ed to  Mildegem,  and  carried  with  him  several  hostages,  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  contributions  he  had  raised. 
On  the  fifteenth  tlie  duke  moved  from  Mlldcrt  to  Corbais ; 
next  day  continued  his  march  to  Genap,  (rom  whence  he 
advanced  to  Fischermont.  On  the  seventeenth  General 
D'Auverquerque  took  the  post  of  Waterlo ;  and  next  day 
the  confederate  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  be- 
fore the  enemy,  who  extended  from  Overysche,  near  the 
wood  of  Soignies,  to  Neerysche,  with  the  little  river  Ysche 
in  their  front,  so  as  to  cover  Brussels  and  Louvain.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  proposed  to  attack  them  immedi- 
diatelv,  before  they  could  recollect  themselves  from  their 
consternation  :  and  D'Auverquerque  approved  of  the  de- 
sign ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  General  Schlangenburg,  and 
other  Dutch  officers,  who  represented  it  in  such  a  light  to 
the  deputies  of  the  States,  that  they  refused  to  concur  in 
the  execution.  The  duke  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
scheme,  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  States-general, 
complaining  of  their  having  withdrawn  that  confidence 
which  they  had  reposed  in  him  while  he  acted  in  Germany. 
This  letter  being  published  at  the  Hague,  excited  murmurs 
among  t'le  people,  and  the  English  nation  were  incensed 
at  the  presumption  of  the  deputies,  who  wrote  several 
letters  in  their  own  justification  to  the  States-general :  but 
these  had  no  effectTipon  the  populace,  by  whom  the  duke 
was  respected  even  to  a  degree  of  adoration.  The  States 
being  apprized  of  the  resentment  that  prevailed  over  all 
England,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lord  president 
of  the  council,  was  appointed  as  envoy  extraordinary  to 
Holland,  with  instructions  to  demand  satisfaction,  thouglit 
proper  to  anticipate  his  journey,  by  making  submissions  to 
the  duke,  and  removing  Scblangenburg  from  his  command. 
The  confederate  army  returned  to  Corbais,  from  whence 
it  marched  to  Perwitz,  where  it  encamped.  Tlie  little 
town  of  Sout-Leeuwe,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  morass, 
and  constituting  the  chief  defence  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
being  taken  by  a  detachment  under  the  command  of 
Lieiitenant-General  Dedem,  the  duke  ordered  the  lines 
from  this  place  to  Wasseigne  to  be  levelled,  and  the  town 
of  Tirlemont  to  be  dismantled  ;  then  passing  the  Demer, 
he  encamped  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  September  at  Aer- 
schot.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  month  he  marched  to 
Heventhals;  from  hence  the  duke  repaired  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  had  several  conferences  with  the  pensionary.  In 
a  few  davs  he  returned  to  the  army,  which,  decainping 
from  Heventhals,  marched  to  Clampthout.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  October,  the  Count  de  Noytlles  invested 
Santvliet,  which  surrendered  before  the  end  of  the  mondi. 
§  XXXV.  At  this  period  the  diike,  in  consequence  of 
pressing  letters  from  the  emperor,  set  out  for  X'ienna,  in 
order  to  concert  the  operations  of  the  .ensuing  campaign, 
and  other  measures  of  inifiortance,  in  wliich  the  concerns 
of  the  allies  were  interested.  In  his  way  he  was  magnifi- 
centlv  entertained  by  the  elector  palatine,  and  him  of  Triers, 
and  complimented  by  the  magistracy  of  Frankfort,  where 

to  the  failure  of  the  Prince  of  Baden  ;  but  that  my  esteem  for  you  is  slill 
greater  than  my  resentment  of  his  conduct.'* 
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lie  conferred  with  Prince  Louis  of  Baden.  On  tlie  twelfth 
of  November  he  arrived  at  \  ieima,  where  he  was  trtalod 
with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and  cordial  fneiKlshi|) 
by  their  imperial  majesties.  His  son-in-law,  the  Isarl  of 
Sunderl.and,  had  been  sent  thither  as  envoy  extraordinary  ; 
and  now  tliev  conferred  together  with  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers.  They  resolved  to  maintain  the  war  with  re- 
doubled vigour.  The  treaties  were  renewed,  and  provision 
made  for  the  security  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  empe- 
ror, in  consideration  of  the  duke's  signal  service  to  the 
house  of  Au.'tria,  presented  him  with  a  jrrant  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Mindelheiin  in  Siiabia,  which  was  now  erected 
Into  a  principality  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  his  return 
with  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  lie  visited  the  courts  of  Ber- 
lin and  Hanover,  where  he  was  received  with  that  extra- 
ordinary respect  which  was  due  to  his  character,  and 
arrived  at  tlie  Haaue  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  December. 
There  he  settled  the  operations  of  the  next  campaisn  with 
the  States-general,  wlio  consented  to  join  England  in 
maintaining  an  additional  bodv  of  ten  thousand  men,  as  a 
reinforcement  to  the  army  of  Vrince  Eugene  in  Italy. 
While  the  allies  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Santvliet, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sent  a  detachment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Don  Marcello  de  Grimaldi,  to  invest  Diest,  the 
garrison  of  which  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

§  XXXV'I.  On  the  Upper  Rhine  Mareschal  Villars  be- 
sieged and  took  llomburgh,  and  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburgh  on  the  sixth  day  of  August.  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  arriving  in  the  camp  of  the  imperialists  at  Stolhof- 
fen,  not  only  obliged  him  to  retire,  but  having  passed  the 
river,  forced  the  Frencli  lines  at  Hagenau  :  then  he  re- 
duced Drusenheim  and  Hagenau,  but  attempted  no  enter- 
prise equal  to  the  number  of  his  army,  although  the  empe- 
ror had  exiiostulated  with  him  severely  on  his  conduct, 
and  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  emulating  the  glorv 
of  Marlborough,  upon  whom  he  looked  with  the  eyes  of 
an  envious  rival.  In  Italy  a  battle  was  fought  at  Casano, 
between  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  de  Vendonie,  with 
dubious  success.  The  Duke  de  Feuillade  reduced  Chivas, 
and  invested  Nice,  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  sur- 
rendered in  December.  All  the  considerable  places  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  now  taken,  except 
Com  and  Turin  ;  and  his  little  army  was  reduced  to 
twelve  thousand  men,  whom  he  could  hardly  support. 
His  duchess,  his  clergy,  and  his  subjects  in  general, 
pressed  him  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs :  but 
he  adhered  to  the  alliance  with  surprising  fortitude.  He 
withstood  the  importunhies  of  his  duchess,  excluded  all 
the  bishops  and  clergy  from  his  councils ;  and  when  he 
had  occasion  for  a  confessor,  chose  a  priest  occasionally, 
either  from  the  Dominicans  or  Franciscans.  The  cam- 
paign in  Portugal  began  with  a  very  promising  aspect. 
The  allies  invaded  Spain  by  the  different  frontiers  of 
Beyra  and  Alentejo.  Their  aVrny,  under  the  command  of 
the  Conde  das  Galveas,  undertook  the  siege  of  Valencia 
D'Alcantara  in  May,  and  took  it  by  assault :  Albuquerque 
surrendered  upon  articles :  and  then  the  troops  were  sent 
into  quarters  of  refreshment.  The  Marquis  de  las  Minas, 
who  commanded  the  Portuguese  in  the  province  of  Beyra, 
reduced  the  town  of  Salva-terra,  plundered  and  burned 
Sarca  :  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Panamacos  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Towards  the  end  of  September  the 
confederates  being  rea.ssembled,  invested  Badajox,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Earl  of  Galwav,  who  lost  his  right  hand  bv 
a  cannon-ball,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  off;  so  that 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  left  to  General  Fagel.  He 
had  made  considerable  progress  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  place,  when  the  Marquis  de  Thessc  found  means  to 
throw  in  a  powerful  reinforcement ;  and  then  the  confede- 
rates abandoned  the  enterprise.  The  war  continued  to 
rage  in  Hungary  with  various  success.  RagoLski,  though 
frequently  worsted,  appeared  still  in  arms,  and  ravaged 
the  countrv,  which  became  a  scene  of  misery  and  desola- 
tion. In  Poland  the  old  cardinal  primate  owned  Stanis- 
laus, but  diL'd  before  the  coronation,  which  was  performed 
by  tlic  Bishop  of  Cujavia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
King  Augustus  had  passed  through  Poland  in  disguise  to 
the  Muscovite  army,  which  was  put  under  his  command 
in  Lithuania ;  and  the  campaign  was  protracted  through 
the  whole  winter  season,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 


the  weather  in  that  northern  climate.  In  the  spring  the 
Swedish  general,  Reinchild,  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Saxon  army,  which  was  either  cut  in  pieces  or 
taken,  with  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery  :  yet  the 
war  was  not  extinguished.  The  King  of  Sweden  con- 
tinued obstinately  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  peace,  and  was 
become  as  savage  in  his  manners,  as  brutal  m  his  revenges 

§  XXXV'II.  At  sea  the  arms  of  the  allies  were  generalljr 
prosperous.  Philip  of  Spain  being  obstinately  bent  upos> 
retaking  Gibraltar,  sent  Mareschal  de  Thesse  to  renew  the 
siege,  while  De  Pointis  was  ordered  to  block  up  the  place 
by  sea  with  his  squadron.  These  French  officers  camedl 
oil  the  siege  with  such  activity,  that  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
despatched  an  express  to  Lisbon  with  a  letter,  desiring  Sit 
John  Leake  to  sail  immediately  to  his  a.ssistance.  Thi» 
admiral  having  been  reinforced  from  England  by  SirTho« 
mas  Dilkes,  with  five  ships  of  the  line  and  a  body  of 
troops,  set  sail  immediately  ;  and  on  the  tenth  day  of 
March  descried  five  ships  of  war  hauling  out  of  the  bay 
of  Gibraltar.  These  were  commanded  by  De  Pointis  in 
person,  to  whom  the  English  admiral  gave  chase.  One  of 
them  struck,  after  having  made  a  very  slight  resistance; 
and  the  rest  ran  ashore  to  the  westward  of  ISIarbella, 
where  they  were  destroyed.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
French  squadron  had  been  blown  from  their  anchors,  and 
taken  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Malaga ;  hut  now  they  slipped 
their  cables,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Toulon. 
The  Mareschal  de  Thesse,  in  consequence  of  this  disaster, 
turned  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  into  a  blockade,  and  with- 
drew the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  While  Sir  John 
Leake  was  employed  in  this  expedition.  Sir  George  Byng, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  cruise  in  soundings  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade,  took  a  ship  of  forty  guns  from  the  enemv, 
together  with  twelve  privateers,  and  seven  vessels  richly 
laden  from  the  West  Indies. 

§  XXXVIII.  But  the  most  eminent  achievement  of 
this  summer,  was  the  reduction  of  Barcelona,  by  the  cele- 
brated Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
who  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  in  the  latter  end  of  jlay  with 
the  English  fleet,  having  on  board  a  body  of  five  thousand 
land  forces;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  June  arrived  at  Lis- 
bon ;  where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Leake  and  the 
Dutch  admiral,  Allemonde.  In  a  council  of  war,  they 
determined  to  put  to  sea  with  eight-and-forty  ships  of  the 
line,  which  should  be  stationed  bet%veen  Cape  Spartel  and 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
Toulon  and  Brest  squadrons.  The  Prince  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt arriving  from  Gibraltar,  assured  King  Charles,  that 
the  province  of  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
were  attached  to  his  interest ;  and  his  majesty  being  weary 
of  Portugal,  resolved  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough to  Barcelona.  He  accordingly  embarked  with 
him  on  board  of  the  Ranelagh  ;  and  the  fleet  sailed  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  the  Earl  of  Galway  having  rein- 
forced them  with  two  regiments  of  English  dragoons.  At 
Gibraltar  they  took  on  board  the  English  guards,  and  three 
old  regiments,  in  lieu  of  which  they  left  two  new-raised 
battalions.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  August  they  anchored 
in  the  hay  of  Altea,  where  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  in  the  Spanish  language,  which  had 
such  an  effect,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  adjacent  mountains,  acknowJ 
lodged  King  Charles  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  Tliey 
seized  the  town  of  Deuia  for  this  service;  and  he  .sent 
thither  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  under  the  command 
of  JIajor-Geiieral  Ramos.  On  the  twenty-second  they 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Barcelona :  the  troops  were  disem-. 
barked  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  where  they  encamped 
in  a  strong  situation,  and  were  well  received  by  the  coun-^ 
trv  people.  King  Charles  landed  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  an  infinite  multitude  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  exi  laimingj 
"  Long  live  the  king !''  and  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  thej 
most  extravagant  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  were 
well  affected  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  overawed  by  a 
garrison  of  five  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  de  Ponoli^ 
Velasco,  and  other  oflScers  devoted  to  the  interest  of  King 
Philip.  Considering  the  strength  of  such  a  garrison,  ana 
the  small  number  of  Dutch  and  English  troops,  nothing 
could  a|ipear  more  desperate  and  dangerous  llian  the  de« 
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siiin  of  liesiesini;  the  place  :  yet  this  was  proposed  by  the 
Prince  of  llesse-Darmstadt,  who  served  in  the  expedition 
as  a  volunteer,  stion^ly  urged  by  Kin";  Charles,  and  ap- 
proved bv  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  The  nty  was  accordingly  invested  on  one  side; 
but  as  a  previous  step  to  the  reduction  of  it,  they  resolved 
to  attack  the  fort  of  Montjuic,  strongly  situated  on  a  lull 
that  commanded  the  city.  The  outworks  were  taken  by 
storm,  witli  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Prince  of  Hesse,  who 
was  shot  through  the  body,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours  : 
then  the  Ivarl  of  Peterborough  began  to  bombard  the  body 
of  tlie  fort;  and  a  shell  chancing  to  fall  into  the  magazine 
of  powder,  blew  it  up,  together  with  the  governor  and 
some  of  the  best  ofKcers :  ap  accident  which  struck  such 
a  terror  into  the  garrison,  that  they  surrendered  without 
further  resistance. 

5  XX.\I\.  This  great  point  being  gained,  the  English 
general  erected  his  batteries  against  the  town,  with  the  help 
of  the  Mnpielets  and  seamen  :  the  bomb-ketches  began  to 
fire  with  such  execution,  that  in  a  few  days  the  governor 
capitulated,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  October  King  Charles 
entered  in  triumph. i'  All  the  other  places  in  Catalonia 
declared  for  him,  excejit  Roses ;  so  that  the  largest  and 
richest  province  of  Spain  was  conquered  with  an  army 
scarce  double  the  number  of  the  garrison  of  Barcelona. 
King  Charles  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  containing  a  circumstantial  detail  of 
his  affairs,  the  warmest  expressions  of  acknowledgment, 
and  the  highest  encomiums  on  her  subjects,  particularly 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  In  a  council  of  war  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  king  and  the  earl  should  continue  in 
Catalonia  with  the  land  forces:  that  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
should  return  to  England :  that  five-and-twenty  English 
and  fifteen  Dutch  ships  of  war  should  winter  at  l,isbon, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Leake  and  the  Dutch 
Rear-Admiral,  Wassenaer;  and  that  four  English  and  two 
Dutch  frigates  should  remain  at  Barcelona.  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  \'elasco  was  transported  to  Malaga  with  about  a 
thousand  men  of  his  garrison  :  the  rest  voluntarily  engaged 
in  the  service  of  King  Charles,  and  six  other  regiments 
were  raised  by  the  slates  of  Catalonia.  The  Count  de 
Cifuentes,  at  tlie  head  of  the  Miquelets  and  Catalans  at- 
tached to  the  house  of  Austria,  secured  Tarragonia,  Tor- 
tosa,  Lerida,  San-Matthero,  Gironne,  and  other  places. 
Don  Raphael  Nevat,  revolting  from  Philip  with  his  whole 
regiment  of  horse,  joined  General  Ramos  at  Denia,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  several  places  of  importance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Flushed  with  such  unex- 
pected success  they  penetrated  to  the  capital  of  the  same 
name,  which  they  surprised,  together  with  the  Marquis 
de  \illa-Garcia,  the  viceroy,  and  the  archbishop.  These 
advantages,  hovvever,  were  not  properly  improved.  The 
court  of  Charles  was  divided  into  factions,  and  so  much 
time  lost  in  disputes,  that  the  enemy  sent  a  body  of  six 
thousand  men  into  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  under  the 
command  of  the  Conde  de  las  Torres,  who  forthwith  in- 
vested San-Mattheo,  guarded  by  Colonel  Jones  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  Miquelets.  This  being  a  place  of  great 
consequence,  on  account  of  its  situation,  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough marched  thither  with  one  thousand  infantry,  and 
two  hundred  dragoons ;  and  by  means  of  feigned  intelli- 
gence artfully  conveyed  to  the  Conde,  induced  that  general 
to  abandon  the  siege  with  precipitation,  in  the  apprehension 
of  being  suddenly  attacked  by  a  considerable  army.  Pe- 
terborough afterwards  took  possession  of  Nulcs,  and  pur- 
chasing horses  at  Castillon  de  la  Plana,  began  to  form  a 
body  of  cavalry,  which  did  good  service  m  the  sequel. 
Having  assembled  a  little  army,  consisting  of  ten  squad- 
rons of  horse  and  dragoons,  and  four  battalions  of  regular 
troops,  with  about  three  thousand  militia,  he  marched  to 
Molviedro,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  governor. 
Brigadier  Mahoni.  Between  this  officer  and  the  Duke 
d'Arcos,  the  Spanish  general,  he  excited  such  jealousies 


over  the  ramparts  into  the  city,  an<l  began  to  roiiiiiiit  the  most  barhat 
exreiSfS;  the  viceroy  complained  to  Petcrhorouah  that  his  soUliers  had 
taken  an  unfair  advaotaue  of  the  treaty,  and  were  actually  employed  in 
burning,  plundering,  murderine,  and  violating  the  inhabitants.  The  earl 
replied.  "  They  must  then  be  llie  troops  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  allow  me 
to  enter  the  city  with  my  English  forces,  1  will  save  it  from  ruin  ;  oblige 
the  Germans  to  retire,  and  march  back  again  to  our  present 
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by  dint  of  artifices,  not  altogether  justifiable  even  in  war, 
that  the  duke  was  more  intent  upon  avoiding  the  supposed 
treachery  of  Mahoni  tlian  upon  interrupting  the  earl's 
march  to  Valencia,  where  the  inhabitants  expressed  un- 
common marks  of  joy  at  his  arrival.  About  tliis  period  a 
very  obstinate  action  happened  at  St.  Istevan  de  Lilera, 
where  the  Chevalier  D'Asfeld,  with  nine  siiuadrons  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  as  inany  battalions  ot  French  in- 
fantry, attacked  Colonel  Wills  at  the  head  of  a  small  de- 
tachment :  but  this  last  being  supported  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Cunningham,  who  was  mortally  wountied  in  the 
engagement,  repulsed  the  enemy  though  three  times  his 
number,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  men  killed  upon  the 
spot.  The  troops  on  both  sides  fought  with  the  most  des- 
perate valour,  keeping  up  their  fire  until  the  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  met,  and  charging  each  other  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  only  misfortune  that  attended  the  Eng- 
lish arms  in  the  course  of  this  year,  was  the  capture  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  homeward-bound,  with  their  convoy  of  three 
ships  of  war,  which  were  taken  by  the  Dunkirk  squadron 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  St.  Paul,  though  he 
himself  was  killed  in  the  engagement.  When  an  account 
of  this  advantage  was  communicated  to  the  French  king, 
he  replied  with  a  sigh,  "  Very  well,  I  wish  the  sliips  were 
safe  again  in  any  English  port,  provided  the  Count  de  St. 
Paul  could  be  restored  to  life.  After  the  death  of  the 
famous  Du  Bart,  this  officer  was  counted  the  best  seaman 
in  France. 

§  XL.  The  kingdom  of  England  was  now  wholly  en- 
grossed by  the  election  of  members  for  the  new  parliament. 
The  tories  exerted  themselves  with  great  industry,  and  pro- 
pagated the  cry  of  the  church's  being  in  danger ;  a  cry  in 
which  the  Jacobites  joinfed  with  great  fervour :  but,  not- 
withstanding all  their  efforts  in  words  and  writing,  a  ma- 
jority of  whigs  was  returned  ;  and  now  the  Lord  Godol- 
phin,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neutrality,  thought 
proper  openly  to  countenance  that  faction.  By  his  in- 
terest co-operating  with  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  Sir  Nathan  Wright  was  deprived  of  the  great 
seal,  which  was  committed  to  Mr.  William  Cowper,  with 
the  title  of  lord  keeper.  This  was  a  lawyer  of  good  ex- 
traction, superior  talents,  engaging  manners,  and  eminence 
in  his  profession.  He  was  stanch  to  whig  principles, 
and  for  many  years  had  been  considered  as  one  of  their 
best  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new  par- 
liament meeting  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  a  vio- 
lent contest  arose  about  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  Mr. 
Bromley  was  supported  by  the  tories,  and  the  whigs  pro- 
posed Mr.  John  Smith,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
forty-three  voices.  The  queen  in  her  speech  represented 
the  necessity  of  acting  vigorously  against  France,  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  to  the  liberties  of  iLurope :  she  commended 
the  fortitude  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  she  said  was 
without  example :  she  told  them  her  intention  was  to  ex- 
pedite commissions  for  treating  of  a  union  with  Scotland; 
she  earnestly  recommended  a  union  of  minds  and  affec- 
tions among  her  people  :  she  observed,  that  some  persons 
had  endeavoured  to  foment  animosities,  and  even  suggested 
in  print,  that  tlie  established  church  was  in  danger :  she 
affirmed  that  such  people  were  enemies  to  her  and  to  the 
kingdom,  and  meant  only  to  cover  designs  which  they 
durst  not  publicly  own,  by  endeavouring  to  distract  the 
nation  with  unreasonable  and  groundless  distrusts  and 
jealousies:  she  declared  she  would  always  affectionately 
support  and  countenance  the  church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established  :  that  she  would  inviolately  maintain  the 
toleration :  that  she  would  promote  religion  and  virtue,  en- 
courage trade,  and  every  thing  else  that  might  make  them 
a  happv  and  flourishing  people. 

§  XLL  The  majority  in  both  Houses  now  professed 
the  same  principles,  and  were  well  disposed  to  support  the 
queen  in  all  her  designs.  They  first  presented  the  usual 
addresses,  in  the  warmest  terms  of  duty  and  affection. 

The  vicefoy  trusted  his  honoin-,  and  forthwith  .idmitted  Ihe  carl  with  his 
troops.  He  sonn  drove  out  the  GeiTOanB  anrl  Calalonians.  alter  having 
obli^'ed  them  to  quit  the  plunder  they  had  taken  :  and  by  accident  he  res- 
cued the  Duchess  of  Popoli  from  the  hands  of  two  brutal  soldiers,  and  de- 
livered her  to  her  husband.  Having  thus  appeased  the  tumult,  and  dispel- 
i  the  horrors  of  the  citizens,  he  returned  to  his  former  station,  leaving 
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Then  the  Coninions  drew  up  a  second,  assuring  her  tliey 
would,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  assist  her  in  bringinj; 
the  treaty  of  union  to  a  happy  conchision.  They  desired 
tliat  the  proceedings  of  tlie  last  session  of  parliament,  re- 
lating to  the  union  and  succession,  misilil  he  laid  before 
the  House.  Tlie  Lords  had  solicited  the  same  satisfaction ; 
and  her  majesty  promised  to  comiily  witli  their  request. 
Tlie  lower  House  havin;;  heard  and  decided  in  some  cases 
of  controverted  elections,  proceeded  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
granted  the  supplies  without  hesitation.  In  die  House  of 
^Lordb  while  the  queen  was  present.  Lord  Havershara,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli,  both  on  the  Jloselle 
and  in  Hrabanl,  moved  for  an  address  to  desire  her  majesty 
would  invite  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  England 
to  come  and  reside  in  the  kingdom.  This  motion  was 
earnestly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earls 
of  Rochester,  Nottingham,  and  Anglcsea.  They  said  there 
was  no  method  so  efii^ctual  to  secure  the  succession,  as 
that  of  the  successor's  being  upon  the  spol,  ready  to  as- 
sume and  maintain  his  or  her  right  against  any  pretender; 
and  they  observed,  that  in  former  times,  when  the  throne 
of  England  was  vacant,  the  first  comer  had  always  suc- 
ceeded in  his  pretensions.  The  proposal  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  whigs,  who  knew  it  was  disagreeable  to 
the  queen,  whom  they  would  not  venture  to  disoblige. 
They  argued,  that  a  rivalry  between  the  two  courts  might 
produce  distractions,  and  be  attended  with  very  ill  conse- 
quences, and  observed,  that  the  Princess  Sophia  had  ex- 
pressed a  full  satisfaction  in  the  assurances  of  tlie  queen, 
who  had  promised  to  maintain  her  title.  The  question 
being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  great  majority. 
Tlie  design  of  the  lories  in  making  tins  motion  was,  to 
bring  the  other  party  into  disgrace  either  with  the  queen 
or  with  the  people.  Their  joining  in  the  measure  would 
have  given  umbrage  to  then  sovereign  ;  and,  by  opposing 
it,  they  ran  the  risk  of  incurring  the  puljlic  odium,  as  ene- 
mies to  the  piotestant  succession  :  but  the  pretence  of  the 
ries  was  so  thin,  the  nation  saw  through  it :  and  the  sole 
effect  the  motion  produced,  was  the  queen's  resentment 
against  the  whole  party.  Burnet,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  pro- 
posed, that  provision  might  be  made  for  maintaining  the 
public  quiet  in  the  interval  between  the  queen's  decease, 
and  the  arrival  of  her  successor :  the  motion  was  seconded 
by  the  lord  treasurer ;  and  a  bill  brought  in  for  the  better 
security  of  her  majesty's  person  and  "government,  and  of 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England.  By  this  act  a 
regency  was  appointed,  of  the  seven  persons  that  should 
possess  the  offices  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lord 
chancellor  or  lord  keeper,  lord  treasurer,  lord  president, 
lord  privy-seal,  lord  high-admiral,and  the  lord  chief-justice 
of  the  queen's  bench.  Their  business  was  to  proclaim  the 
next  successor  dirough  die  kingdom  of  England,  and  join 
with  a  certain  number  of  persons  named  as  regents  by  the 
successor,  in  three  lists  to  be  sealed  up  and  deposited' with 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  keeper,  and  the 
minister  residentiary  of  Hanover.  It  was  enacted,  That 
these  joint  regencies  should  conduct  the  administration  : 
that  the  last  parliament,  even  diough  dissolved,  sliould  re- 
assemble, and  continue  sitting  for  si.\  months  after  the 
decease  of  her  majesty.  The  bill  met  with  a  warm  oppo- 
sition from  the  tories,  and  did  not  pass  the  upper  House 
without  a  protest.  It  was  still  further  obstructed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  by  some  of  the  whig  party,  who 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  Princess  Sophia  had 
e.xpressed  an  inclination  to  reside  in  England.  Exceptions 
were  likewise  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  bill,  enacting, 
that  die  last  parliament  should  be  reassembled.  They 
afhrmed  dial  this  was  inconsistent  widi  part  of  the  act  by 
which  the  succession  was  at  first  settled  ;  for,  among  other 
limitations,  the  parliament  had  provided,  that  when  the 
crown  should  devolve  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  no  man, 
who  had  either  place  or  pension,  should  be  capable  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  tedious  disputes 
and  zealous  altercations,  they  agreed  diat  a  certain  number 
of  offices  should  be  specified  as  disqualifying  places.  This 
self-<lenying  clause,  and  some  other  amendments,  produced 
conferences  between  the  two  Houses,  and  at  length  the 
bill   passed   by  their  mutual  assent.    Lord   Haversliain 


moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  miscarriages  of  the  last 
campaign,  hoping  to  hnd  some  foundation  for  censure  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  but  die  proposal 
was  rejected  as  invidious  ;  and  the  two  Houses  presented 
an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would  preserve  a 
good  correspondence  among  all  the  confederates.  Thev 
likewise  concurred  in  repealing  the  act  by  which  the  Scots 
had  been  alienated,  and  all  the  northern  counties  alarmed 
with  the  apprehension  of  a  rupture  between  die  two  nations. 
The  Lord  Shannon  and  Brigadier  Stanhope  arriving  widi 
an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Catalonia,  the  queen  com- 
municated the  good  news  in  a  speech  to  both  Houses, 
expressing  her  hope  that  they  would  enable  her  to  prose- 
cute the  ad\-antages  wiiich  her  arms  had  acquired.  The 
Commons  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  tidings,  that  they 
forthwith  granted  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
for  her  majesty's  proportion  m  the  expense  of  prosecuting 
the  success  already  gained  by  King  Charles  III.  for  the 
recovery  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  queen  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  an  act  for  exhibiting  a  bill  to  naturalize  the 
Princess  Sophia,  and  the  issue  of  her  body. 

§  XLII.  'These  measures  being  taken,  {he  sixth  day  of 
December  was  appointed  for  inquirilig  into  those  dangers 
to  which  the  tories  affirmed  the  church  was  exposed  ;  and 
the  queen  attended  in  person,  to  hear  the  debates  on  this 
interesting  subject.  The  Earl  of  Rochester  compared  the 
expressions  in  the  queen's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  die 
session  to  the  law  enacted  m  the  reign  of  Charles  JI. 
denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason  against  those  who 
should  call  the  king  a  papist ;  for  which  reason,  he  said,  he 
always  thought  him  of  that  persuasion.  He  affirmed  that 
the  church's  danger  arose  from  the  act  of  security  in  Scot- 
land, the  absence  of  die  successor  to  the  crown,  and  the 
practice  of  occasional  conformity.  He  was  answered  by 
Lord  Halifax,  who,  by  way  of  recrimination,  observed  that 
King  Charles  II.  was  a  Roman  catholic,  at  least  Ins  brother 
declared  him  a  papist  after  his  deadi :  that  his  brother  and 
successor  was  a  known  Roman  catholic,  yet  the  church 
thought  herself  secure ;  and  those  patriots  who  stood  up 
in  Its  defence  were  discountenanced  and  punished  ;  nay, 
when  the  successor  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  church 
was  apparently  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  by  the  high- 
commission  court  and  otherwise,  the  nation  was  then  indeed 
generally  alarmed  ;  and  every  body  knew  who  sat  in  that 
court,  and  entered  deeply  into  the  measures  which  were 
then  pursued.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  declared 
that  the  church  was  in  danger,  from  profaneness,  irreligion, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press.  He  complained,  that 
sermons  were  preached  wherein  rebellion  was  counte- 
nanced, and  resistance  to  the  higher  powers  encouraged. 
He  alluded  to  a  sermon  preached  before  the  lord  mayor, 
by  Mr.  Hoadly,  now  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Burnet  of 
Sarum  said,  the  Bishop  of  London  was  the  last  man  who 
ought  to  complain  of  that  sermon ;  for  if  the  doctrine  it 
contained  was  not  good,  he  did  not  know  what  defence 
his  lordship  could  make  lor  Ins  appearing  in  arms  at  Not- 
tingham. He  affirmed  the  church  would  be  always  sub- 
ject to  profaneness  and  irreligion,  but  that  they  were  not 
now  so  flagrant  as  they  usually  had  been  :  he  said,  die 
society  set  up  for  reformation  in  London,  and  other  cities, 
had  contributed  considerably  to  the  suppression  of  vice  : 
he  was  sure  the  corporation  for  propagating  the  gospel  had 
done  a  great  deal  towards  instructing  men  in  religion,  by 
giving  great  numbers  of  books  in  practical  divinity  :  by 
erecting  libraries  in  country  parishes  :  by  sending  many 
able  divines  to  the  foreign  plantations,  and  founding 
schools  to  breed  up  chddren  in  the  Christian  knowledge; 
though  to  this  expense  very  little  had  been  contributed  by 
those  who  appeared  so  wonderfully  zealous  for  the  church. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  expressed  his  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  increase  of  dissenters ;  particularly  from 
the  many  academies  they  had  instituted  :  he  moved,  that 
the  judges  might  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  laws 
that  were  in  force  against  such  seminaries,  and  bv  what 
means  they  might  be  suppressed.  Lord  Wharton  moved, 
that  the  judges  might  also  be  consulted  about  means  of 
suppressing  schools  and  seminaries  held  by  nonjurors;  in 
one  of  which  the  sons  of  a  noble  lord  in  that  House  had 
been  educated.    To  this  sarcasm  the  archbishop  replied. 
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lliat  liis  sons  were  indeed  taught  by  Mr.  F.Uis,  a  sober, 
virluoiis  man  ;  but  that  wlien  he  refused  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, they  were  immediately  withdrawn  from  Ids  instruc- 
tions. Lord  Wharton  proceeded  lo  declare,  that  he  had 
carefully  perused  a  pampldet  entitled  "  The  Memorial," 
which  was  said  to  contain  a  demonstration  that  the  church 
was  in  danuer;  but  all  he  could  learn  was,  that  the  Duke 
of  liiickiuKham,  the  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Nottinj;ham, 
were  out  of  place :  that  he  remembered  some  of  these 
nolilemen  sat  in  the  hif;h-commission  court,  and  then 
made  no  complaint  of  the  church's  being  in  dancer. 
Patrick,  Rislioi)  of  Ely,  complained  of  tlie  heat  and  pas- 
sion manifesteu  by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sities, and  of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  clergy  towards 
their  bishops.  lie  was  seconded  by  lIoui;h  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  who  added,  that  the  inferior  clergy  calum- 
niated their  bishops,  as  if  they  were  in  a  plot  to  destroy 
the  church,  and  had  compounded  lo  be  the  last  of  their 
order.  Hooper  of  Hath  and  Wells  expatiated  on  the  in- 
vidious distinction  implied  in  the  terms  "  high-church," 
and  "  low-church."  The  Duke  of  Leeds  asserted,  that 
the  church  could  not  be  safe,  without  an  act  against  occa- 
sional conformity.  Lord  Somers  recapitulated  all  the 
arguments  which  had  been  used  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  :  he  declared  his  own  opinion  was,  that  the  nation 
was  happy  under  a  wise  and  just  administration  :  that  for 
men  to  raise  groundless  jealousies  at  that  juncture,  could 
mean  no  less  than  an  intention  to  embroil  the  people  at 
home,  and  defeat  the  glorious  designs  of  the  allies  abroad. 
The  debate  being  finished,  the  question  was  put.  Whether 
the  church  of  England  was  in  danger,  and  carried  in  the 
negative  by  a  great  majority  :  then  the  House  resolved. 
That  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  which 
was  rescued  from  the  extremest  danger  by  King  William 
in.  of  glorious  memory,  is  now,  by  God's  blessing,  under 
the  happy  reign  of  lier  majesty,  in  a  most  safe  and  flou- 
rishing condition  ;  and  that  wlioever  goes  about  to  sug- 
gest or  insinuate  that  the  church  is  in  danger  under  her 
majesty's  administration,  is  an  enemy  to  the  queen,  the 
church,  and  the  kingdom.  Next  day  the  Commons  con- 
curred in  this  determination,  and  joined  the  Lords  in  an 
address  to  the  queen,  communicating  this  resolution,  be- 
seeching her  to  take  effectual  measures  for  making  it  pub- 
lic ;  and  also  for  punishing  the  authors  and  spreaders  of 
the  seditious  and  scandalous  reports  of  the  church's  being 
in  danger.  She  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  con- 
taining the  resolution  of  the  two  Houses,  and  offering  a 
reward  for  discovering  the  author  of  the  Memorial  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  for  apprehending  David  Edwards, 
a  professed  papist,  charged  upon  oath  to  be  the  printer 
and  publisher  of  that  libel. 

§  aLIIL  After  a  short  adjournment,  a  committee  of 
the  lower  House  presented  the  thanks  of  the  Commons  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  his  great  services  performed 
to  her  majesty  and  the  nation  in  the  last  campaign,  and 
for  his  prudent  negociations  with  her  allies.  This  noble- 
man was  in  such  credit  with  the  people,  that  when  he 
proposed  a  loan  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the 
emperor,  upon  a  branch  of  his  revenue  in  Silesia,  the 
money  was  advanced  immediately  by  the  merchants  of 
London.  Tlie  kingdom  was  blessed  with  plenty  :  the 
queen  was  universally  beloved  :  the  people  in  general 
were  zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  the  forces 
were  well  paid  :  the  treasury  was  punctual  :  and  though 
a  great  quantity  of  coin  was  exported  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war,  the  paper  currency  supplied  the  deficiency  so 
well,  that  no  murmurs  were  heard,  and  the  public  credit 
flourished  both  at  home  and  abroad.    All  the  funds  being 
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established,  one  in  particular  for  two  millions  and  a  half 
by  way  of  annuities  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  six  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  all  the  bills  having"  received  the  royal 
as.sent,  the  ([ueen  went  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  March,  where,  having  thanked  both  Ilouses 
for  the  repeated  instances  of  their  affection  which  she  had 
received,  she  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  twenty-first 
day  of  Alay  following.'^  Tlie  new  convocation,  instead 
of  imitating  the  union  and  harmony  of  the  parliament, 
revived  the  divisions  by  which  the  former  had  been  dis- 
tracted, and  the  two  Houses  seemed  to  act  with  more  de- 
termined rancour  against  each  other.  The  upper  House 
having  drawn  up  a  warm  address  of  thanks  to  the  queen 
for  her  affectionate  care  of  the  church,  the  lower  House 
refused  to  concur ;  nor  would  they  give  any  reason  for 
their  dissent.  They  prepared  another  in  a  different  strain, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  archbishop.  Then  they  agreed 
to  divers  resolutions,  asserting  their  right  of  having  what 
they  offered  to  the  upper  House  received  by 
his  Grace  and  their  lordships.  In  conse-  iSha'rt,  (jifm- 
quence  of  this  dissension  the  address  was ''y- ''!!i'' "'. ''"- 
dropped,  and  a  stop  put  to  all  further  com-  TimiaL^iTisroV 
inunication  between  the  two  Houses.  The  IV /i5|",rJ;u°', 
Dean  of  Peterborough  protested  against  the  Burtii't'rL'ives 
irregularities  of  the  lower  House.  The  queen,  voitair'e''"'''^''''' 
in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  signified  her 
resolution  to  maintain  her  supremacy,  and  the  due  subor- 
dination of  presbyters  to  bishops.  She  expressed  her  hope 
that  he  and  his  suffragans  would  act  conformably  to  her 
resolution,  in  which  case  they  might  be  assured  of  the 
continuance  of  her  favour  and  protection  :  she  required 
him  to  impart  this  declaration  to  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  to  prorogue  the  convocation  to  such  time  as  should 
appear  most  convenient.  \\'hen  he  communicated  this 
letter  to  the  lower  House,  the  members  were  not  a  little 
confounded;  nevertheless,  they  would  not  comply  with 
the  prorogation,  but  continued  to  sit,  in  defiance  of  her 
majesty's  pleasure. 

§  XLlV.  The  eyes  of  Great  Britain  were  ^ 
now  turned  upon  a  transaction  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  the  whole  island  :  namely,  the  treaty 
for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  queen  having  appointed  the  commissioners'' 
on  both  sides,  they  met  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  in 
the  council-chamber  of  the  Cockpit  near  Whitehall,  which 
was  the  place  appointed  for  the  conferences.  Their  com- 
missions being  opened  and  read  by  the  respective  secre- 
taries, and  introtiuctory  speeches  being  pronounced  by 
the  lord  keeper  of  England,  and  the  lord  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  they  agreed  to  certain  preliminary  articles,  im- 
porting,'That  all  the  proposals  should  be  made  in  writing; 
and  every  point,  when  agreed,  reduced  to  writing:  That 
no  points  sliould  be  obligatory,  till  all  matters  sViould  be 
adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  proper  to  be  laid 
before  the  queen  and  the  two  parliaments  for  their  appro- 
bation :  Tliat  a  committee  should  be  appointed  from  each 
commission,  to  revise  the  minutes  of  what  might  pass, 
before  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  hooks  by  the  re- 
spective secretaries  ;  and  that  all  the  proceedings  during 
the  treaty  should  be  kept  secret.  The  Scots  were  inclined 
to  a  federal  union,  like  that  of  the  United  Provinces;  but 
the  English  were  bent  upon  an  incorporation,  so  that  no 
Scottish  parliament  should  ever  have  power  to  repeal  the 
articles  of  the  treatv.  The  lord  keeper  proposed  that  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  for 
ever  united  into  one  realm,  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain : 
that  it  should  be  represented 'by  one  and  the  same  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  that  the  succession  of  this  monarchy,  failing 
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of  heirs  of  lier  majestv's  body,  should  be  accordiiis;  to  the 
limitations  incntioiied  in  tlie"  act  of  parliament  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Kins:  William,  intituled,  An  Act  for  the  fur- 
ther limitation  of  the  crown,  and  the  better  securing  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, in  order  to  comply  iii  some  measure  with  the 
popular  clamour  of  their  nation,  presented  a  proposal,  im- 
plying, that  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  should 
be  established  upon  the  same  persons  mentioned  in  the 
act  of  King  William's  reign  ;  that  the  subjects  of  Scotland 
should  for  ever  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
native?  in  England,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing :  and,  that  the  subjects  of  England  should  enjoy  the 
like  rights  and  privileges  in  Scotland  :  that  there  sliould 
be  a  free  communication  and  intercourse  of  trade  and 
navigation  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  plantations 
thereunto  belonging;  and  that  all  laws  and  statutes  in 
either  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  tliis  union,  should 
be  repealed.  The  English  commissioners  declined  enter- 
ing into  any  considerations  U|)on  these  proposals,  declaring 
themselves  fully  convinced  that  nothing  but  an  entire 
union  could  settle  a  perfect  and  lasting  friendship  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  Scots  acquiesced  in  this  replv, 
and  both  sides  proceeded  in  the  treaty,  without  any  other 
intervening  dispute.  They  were  twice  visited  bythe'queen, 
who  exhorted  them  to  accelerate  the  articles  of  a  treaty 
that  would  prove  so  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms.  At 
length  they  were  finished,  arranged,  and  mutually  signed, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  and  next  day  presented  to' 
her  majesty,  at  the  palace  of  St.  James's",  by  the  lord 
keeper  in  the  name  of  the  English  commissioners :  at  the 
same  time  a  sealed  copy  of  the  instrument  was  likewise 
delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland:  and  each 
made  a  short  oration  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  queen 
returned  a  very  gracious  reply.  'That  same  day  she  dic- 
tated an  order  of  council,  that  whoever  shoul'd  be  con- 
cerned in  any  discourse  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  relat- 
ing to  the  union,  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law. 

§  XLV.  In  this  famous  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  Tliat 
the  succession  to  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  vested  in  the  Princess'  Sophia,  and  her  heirs, 
according  to  the  acts  already  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
England  :  that  the  united  kingdom  should  be  represented 
by  one  and  the  same  parliament:  that  all  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  should  enjoy  a  communication  of  privileges 
and  advantages :  that  the'y  should  have  the  same  alloV 
ances,  encouragements,  and  drawbacks ;  and  be  under  the 
same  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  regulations,  with  re- 
spect to  commerce  and  customs  :  that  Scotland  should 
not  be  charged  with  the  temporary  duties  on  some  certain 
commodities  :  that  the  sum  of  three  hundred  ninety-eight 
tliousand  and  eighty-five  pounds,  ten  shillings,  should  be 
granted  to  the  Scots,  as  an  equivalent  for  such  parts  of  the 
i-ustoms  and  excise  charged  upon  that  kingdom,  in  con- 
secpience  of  the  union,  as  would  be  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  England  according  to  the  proportion 
which  the  customs  and  excise  of  Scotland  bore  to  those  of 
England  :  that,  as  the  revenues  of  Scotland  might  increase, 
a  further  equivalent  should  be  allowed  for  such  proportion 
of  tlie  said  increase,  as  should  be  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  England  :  that  the  sum  to  be  paid  "at 
present,  as  well  as  the  monies  arising  from  the  future 
equivalents,  .should  be  employed  in  reducing  the  coin  of 
Scotland  to  the  standard  and  value  of  the  English  coin ; 
in  payingoffthe  capital  stock  and  interest  due  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  African  company,  which  .should  be  imme- 
diately dissolved ;  in  dischargi'ng  all  the  public  debts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  in  promoting  and  encouragina 
manufactures  and  fisheries,  under  the  direction  of  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  her  majesty,  and  account- 
able to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  :  that  the  laws  con- 
cerning public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  should 
be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  united  kingdom  ;  but 
that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  laws  which  con- 
cerned private  right,  except  for  evident  utility  of  the  sub- 
jects within  Scotland  :  that  the  Court  of  Session,  and  all 
other  courts  of  judicature  in  Scotland,  should  remain  as 
then  constituted  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  with  the 
same  authority  and   privileges  as  before  the  union ;  siib- 
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ject,  nevertlieless,  to  such  regulations  as  should  be  made 
hv  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  :  that  all  heritable 
offices,  superiorities,  heritable  jurisdictions,  offices  for  life 
and  jurisdictions  for  life,  should  be  reserved  to  the  owners' 
as  rights  and  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  then  enjoyed' 
liy  the  laws  of  Scotland  :  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland  should  remain  entire  after 
the  union  :  that  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  by  sixteen  peers  and  forty-five 
commoners,  to  be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as  should  be 
settled  by  the  present  parliament  of  Scotland:  that  all 
peers  of  Scotland,  and  the  successors  to  their  honours  and 
dignities,  should,  from  and  after  the  union,  be  peers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  should  have  rank  and  precedency  next 
and  immediately  after  the  English  peers  of  the  like  orders 
and  degrees  at  the  time  of  the  union  ;  and  before  all  peers 
of  Great  Britain  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees,  who  might 
be  created  after  the  union  :  that  they  should  be  tried  as 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  enjoy  all  privileges  of  p'ers.as 
fully  as  enjoyed  by  the  peers  'ofEngland,  except  the  right 
and  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
privileges  depending  thereon,  and  particularly  the  right  of 
sitting  upon  the  trials  of  peers  :  that  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  sword  of  stale,  the  records  of  parliament,  and  all  other 
records,  rolls,  and  registers  wliatsoever,  should  still  remain 
as  they  were,  within  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Scotland  :  that  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  king- 
dom, so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  terms  of  these 
articles,  should  cease  and  be  declared  void  by  the  respec- 
tive parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  that  treaty  of  union  which  was  so  eagerly  courted 
by  the  English  ministry,  and  proved  so  unpalatable  to  the 
generality  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
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S  I.  Battle  of  Itamillies,  in  which  the  French  are  defeated.  «  II  The  i 
siege  ot  Barcelona  raised  by  the  English  tieel.  6  111.  Prince  F.u"ene 
oblnins.icomi.lete  victory  over  the  l-rench  at  lurin.  9IV.  sirCloodes-  ! 
f^y  o?9^'e'  J»ils  "ilh  a  reinforceinent  (o  Charles  King  of  Spam.  0  V. 
I  he  Kini;  ol  Su-eden  marches  into  Saxony.  5  VI.  the  French  kin"  de- 
mands conrercnces  tor  a  peace.  5  VII.  Meeting  of  the  Scollisli  parlia- 
ment. 5  VIII.  Violent  opposition  to  the  union.  $  IX  Jhe  Scnis  m 
peneral  averse  to  the  treatv.  9  X.  Which  is  nevertheless  confirmed 
'"  ''if'r.^P»i'li»'"ent.  5  XI.  Proceedings  in  the  F.nalish  parliament. 
5  AH.  The  Commons  approve  ot  the  articles  of  union  *  \'II  'the 
Lords  pass  a  bill  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Ensland.  Ar-ui'iieiils 
used  aeainst  the  articles  of  the  union.  5  XIV.  Which,  however,  are 
confirmed  by  act  ot  parliament.  ^  XV.  The  parliament  revived  by 
proclamation.  J  .\VI.  The  queen  sives  audience  to  a  Muscovite  am- 
bassador. 4  XVII.  Proceedines  in  convocation.  S  XVIII  France 
threatened  with  total  ruin.  9  XIX.  The  allies  are  defeated  at  Almanza 
5  AX.  Unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Toulon.  $  XXI.  Sir  Clou.leslev 
.Shovel  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  Weakness  of  the  emperor  ou  the 
Upper  Rhine,  i  XXII.  Interview  between  the  King  of  .Sweden  anil' 
[lie  Duke  of  Marlboroush.  J  .XXIII.  Inactive  campaTan  in  ihe  Nelher- 
«■  1,,  *  ^r-^^-J^'SMy,*^^'"^  to  form  a  party  aeainst  Ilie  Duke  of 
Marlbnrouah.  ^  XXV.  I  he  nation  discontented  with  the  whis  miiiislrv 
S  .\.\VI.  Meelins  of  the  first  British  parliament.  S  X.XVI  I.  Inouii^ir 
into  the  stale  ot  the  war  in  Spain.  5 -X.XVI  II.  Grega.  a  clerk  iii  tlie 
!•  reiich  secrelary's  office,  detected  in  a  correspondence  with  the  hreiicli 
ministry.  «  XMX.  Harley  resigns  his  employments.  5  .\.\'.\.  The 
pretender  embarks  at  Dunkirk  for  Scotland.  $  XXXI  His  desi<'n  is 
defealed.  ^X.X.XII.  State  of  Ihe  nation  at  that  period.  5.X.X.XIII 
Parliament  dissolved.  J  XXXIV.  Ihe  French  surprise  Ghent  and 
Bruges.  5  X.XXV.  They  are  routed  at  Gudenarde.  9  X.XXVI.  Ihe 
allies  invest  Lisle.  6  XXXVII.  They  defeat  a  large  body  of  French  ' 
'"!:"?..»!, .^ynendale.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  attacks  Brussels.  ' 
'  0•^,■^^  '"■  ^'^'^  surrendered,  Ghent  taken,  and  Bruges  abandoned. 
J  .\A.\I.\.  Conquest  of  Minorca  by  General  Stanhope.  9  .XL.  Kuplure 
between  the  Pope  and  Ihe  emperor.  5  XLI.  Death  of  Prime  George  of 
Denmark.  6  XLII.  The  new  parliament  assembled.  S  X  LI  1 1 .  Natu- 
ralization hill.  5  XLIV.  Act  of  grace.  5  XLV.  Disputes  about  Uie 
Muscovite  ambassador  compromised. 

§  I.  While  this  treaty  was  on  the  carpet       .   n    - 
at  home,  the  allied  arms  prospered  surpri.s-  '""''■ 

ingly  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Spain,  and  in  Piedmont.  The 
French  king  had  resolved  to  make  very  considerable  efforts 
in  these  countries ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  his  armies  v/ere  very  formidable.  He  hoped 
that,  by  the  reduction  of  Turin  and  Barcelona,  the  war 
would  be  extinguished  in  Italy  and  Catalonia.  He  knew 
that  he  could  out-number  any  body  of  forces  that  Prince 
Louis  of  Baden  should  assetiible  on  the  Rhine  :  and  he 
resolved  to  reinforce  his  army  in  Flanders,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  act  offensively"  against  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.   This  nobleman  repaired  to  Holland  in  the  latter 
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eiui  of  April ;  and  conferred  with  the  Slates-general.  Then 
he  assemhied  the  army  between  Uorscliloen  and  Groes- 
VV.-iren,  and  found  it  amounted  to  seventv-four  battalions 
of  foot,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  S(iuadron.s  of 
horse  and  dra^'oons,  well  furnished  with  artillery  and  pon- 
toons. The  court  of  France  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  Danish  and  Prussian  troops  had  not  yet  joined 
the  confederates,  ordered  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Maresehal  de  Villeroy  to  attack  them  before  the  junction 
could  be  effected.  In  [lursuance  of  this  order  they  passed 
llie  Oeule  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  and  posted  them- 
selves at  Tirlemont,  being  sujierior  in  number  to  the  allied 
arinv.  'I'here  they  were  joined  by  the  liorse  of  the  army 
commanded  bv  Mareschai  Marsin,  and  encamped  between 
Tirlemont  and  Judoigne.  On  Wliltsunday,  early  in  the 
morning,  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli  advanced  with  his 
army  in  eight  columns  towards  the  village  of  Ramillies, 
being  by  this  time  joined  by  the  Danes  ;  and  ne  learned 
that  the  enemv  were  in  march  to  give  him  battle.  Next 
day  the  French  generals  perceiving  the  confederates  so 
near  them,  took  possession  of  a  strong  camp,  tlie  right 
extending  to  the  tomb  of  liautemont,  on  the  side  of  the 
Mehaigne;  their  left  to  Anderkirk;  and  the  village  of 
Ramillies  being  near  their  centre.  The  confederate  army 
was  drawn  un  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  right  wing  near 
Fohz  on  the  brook  of  Yause,  and  the  left  by  the  village  of 
Franquenies,  which  the  enemy  had  occupied.  The  duke 
ordered  Lieutenant-Cfeneral  Schullz,  with  twelve  battalions 
and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  begin  tlie  action,  bv 
attacking  Kamillies,  which  was  strondv  fortified  with 
artillery.  At  the  same  time  \'elt-Mareschal  D'Anverqiier- 
que,  on  the  left,  commanded  Colonel  Wertmuller,  with 
four  battalions  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  dislodge  the 
enemy's  infantry  posted  among  the  hedges  of  Franquenies. 
Both  these  orders  were  successfully  executed.  The  Dutch 
and  Danish  horse  of  the  left  wing  charged  with  great  vi- 
gour and  intrepidity,  but  were  so  roughly  handled  by  the 
troops  of  the  French  king's  household,  that  they  began  to 
give  way,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  sustained  them 
with  the  body  of  reserve,  and  twenty  squadrons  drawn 
from  the  richt,  where  a  morass  prevented  them  from  acting. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  in  person  rallied  some  of  the  broken 
squadrons,  in  order  to  renew  the  charge,  when  his  own 
horse  falling,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  must 
have  been  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  had  not  a  body 
of  infantry  come  seasonably  to  his  relief.  When  he  re- 
mounted his  horse,  the  head  of  Col.  Brienfield,  his  gentle- 
man of  the  horse,  was  carried  off"  by  a  cannon-ball  while 
he  held  the  duke's  stirrup.  Before  the  reinforcement  ar- 
rived, the  liest  part  of  the  French  mousquetaires  were  cut 
in  pieces.  All  the  troops  posted  in  Ramillies  were  either 
killed  or  taken.  The  rest  of  the  enemy's  infantry  began 
to  retre.it  in  tolerable  order,  under  cover  of  the  cavalrv  on 
their  left  wing,  which  formed  themselves  in  three  lines 
between  Ossuz  and  Anderkirk ;  but  the  English  horse 
having  found  means  to  pass  the  rivulet  which  divided 
them  from  the  enemv,  fell  u[ion  them  -with  such  impetu- 
osity, that  they  abandoned  their  foot,  and  were  terribly 
slaughtered  in  the  village  of  Anderkirk.  They  now  gave 
way  on  all  sides.  The  horse  fled  three  diff'erent  wavs  : 
but  were  so  closely  pursued  that  very  few  escaped.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  .Mareschai  de  Villeroy,  saved 
themselves  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  Several  waggons 
of  the  enemy's  van-guard  breaking  down  in  a  narrow  pass, 
obstrucled  the  way  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bagL'age 
and  artillery  could  not  proceed  ;  nor  could  their  troops 
defile  in  order.  The  victorious  horse  being  informed  of 
this  accident  pressed  on  them  so  vigorously,  that  great 
numbers  threw  donn  their  arms  and  submitted.  The 
pursuit  was  followed  through  Judoigne  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  five  leagues  from  the  field  of  battle,  and 
within  two  of  Louvaine.  In  a  word,  the  confederates 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  They  took  the  enemy's  bag- 
gage and  artillery,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  colours, 
or  standards,  six  hundred  officers,  six  thousand  private 
soldiers;  and  about  eight  thousand  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed.*   Prince  Maximilian  and  Prince  Monbason  lost  their 
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lives;  the  Major-t Jenerals  Palavicini  and  Mtziires  were 
taken,  together  with  the  Marquisscs  de  Bar,  de  Nonant, 
and  de  la  Beaume,  this  l;i.st  the  son  of  the  Mareschai  de 
Tallard,  Monsieur  de  Montmorency,  nephew  to  the  Duke 
of  Luxembourg,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men, 
including  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  Mr.  Bentinck,  who 
were  slain  in  the  engagement.  The  French  generals  retired 
with  precipitation  to  Brussels,  while  the  allies  took  pos- 
session of  Louvaine,  and  next  dayencamjied  at  Bethlem. 
The  battle  of  Kamillies  was  attended  witn  the  immediate 
conquest  of  all  Brabant.  The  cities  of  Louvaine,  Mechlin, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  submitted  without 
resistance,  and  acknowledged  King  Charles.  Ostend, 
though  secured  by  a  strong  garrison,  was  surrendered  after 
a  siege  of  ten  days.  Menin,  esteemed  the  most  finished 
fortification  in  the  Netherlands,  and  guarded  by  six  thou- 
sand men,  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  garrison  of  Den- 
dermonde  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and 
Aelh  submitted  on  the  same  conditions.  The  French 
troops  were  dispirited.  The  city  of  Paris  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  consternation.  Louis  aff'ected  to  bear  his  mis- 
fortunes with  calmness  and  composure:  but  the  constraint 
had  such  an  effect  upon  his  constitution  that  his  physi- 
cians thought  it  necessary  to  prescribe  frequent  b'eeding, 
wliich  he  accordingly  underwent.  At  his  court  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  military  transactions ;  all  was  solemn, 
silent,  and  reserved. 

§  IL  Had  the  issue  of  the  campaign  in  Catalonia  been 
such  as  the  beginning  .seemed  to  proijnosticate,  the  French 
king  might  have  in  some  measure  consoled  himself  for  his 
disgraces  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  sixth  day  of  April 
King  Philip,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Barcelona,  while  the  Count  de  Thonlouse 
blocked  it  up  with  a  powerful  squadron.  The  inhabitants, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  King  Charles,  made  a  vigor- 
ous defence  :  and  the  garrison  was  reinforced  wit'u  some 
troops  from  Gironne  and  other  places.  But,  after  the  fort 
of  iMontjuic  was  taken,  the  place  was  so  hard  pressed, 
that  Charles  ran  the  utmost  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy ;  for  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had 
marched  from  Valencia  with  two  tliousand  men,  found  it 
impracticable  to  enter  the  city.  Nevertheless,  he  main- 
tained his  post  upon  the  hills  :  and  with  surprising  cou- 
rage and  activity,  kept  the  besiegers  in  continual  alarm. 
At  length.  Sir  John  Leake  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  thirty 
ships  of  the  line;  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  May  arrived 
in  sight  of  Barcelona.  The  French  admiral  no  sooner  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  approach,  than  he  set  sail  for 
Toulon.  In  three  days  after  his  departure.  King  Philip 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  retired  in  great  disorder,  leaving 
behind  his  tents,  with  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  the  side 
of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of  Ber\vick  was  left  with  such  an 
inconsiderable  force  as  proved  insufficient  to  defend  the 
frontiers.  The  Earl  of  Galway,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  undertook  the  siege  of  Alcantara ;  and  in 
three  days  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Then  he  marched  to  Pla- 
centia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Almaris  ;  but 
tlie  Portuguese  would  penetrate  no  further  until  they 
should  know  the  fate  of  Barcelona.  \\  hen  they  under- 
stood the  siege  was  raised,  they  consented  to  proceed  to 
Madrid.  Philip,  guessing  their  intention,  posted  to  that 
capital,  and  sent  his  queen  with  all  his  valuable  efl'ects  to 
Burgos,  whither  he  followed  her  in  person,  after  having 
destroyed  everv  thing  that  he  could  not  carry  away. 
About  die  latter  end  of  June  the  Earl  of  Galway  entered 
the  city  without  resistance ;  but  the  Spaniards  were  ex- 
tremely mortified  to  see  an  army  of  Portuguese,  headed 
by  a  heretic,  in  possession  of  their  capital.  King  Charles 
loitered  away  liis  lime  in  Barcelona,  until  his  competitor 
recovered  his  spirits,  and  received  such  reinforcements  as 
enabled  him  to  return  to  Madrid,  with  an  army  equal  to 
that  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Galway.  This  general 
made  a  motion  towards  Arragon,  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
conjunction  with  Chartes,  who  had  set  out  by  the  way  of 
Saragossa,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  sovereigii  of 
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Arragon  and  Valencia.  In  the  lieginninj:  of  August  this 
prince  arrived  at  tlie  Portuguese  camp,  witli  a  small  rein- 
torcement ;  and  in  a  few  days  was  followed  by  the  Karl 
of  Peterborough,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  dragoons. 
The  two  armies  were  now  pretty  equal  in  point  of  luunber; 
but  as  each  expected  further  reinforcements,  neither  oliose 
to  hazard  an  engagement.  Tlie  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  aspired  to  the  chief  command,  and  hated  the  Prince 
of  Lichteustcin,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  King 
Charles,  retired  in  disgust ;'  and  embarking  on  board  an 
English  ship  of  war,  set  sad  for  Genoa.  The  English  fleet 
continued  all  the  summer  in  the  Mediterranean :  they 
Secured  Carthagena,  which  had  declared  for  Charles ;  they 
took  die  town  of  Alicant  by  assault,  and  the  castle  by 
capitulation.  Then  sailing  out  of  the  straits,  one  squa- 
dron was  detached  to  the  West  Indies,  another  to  lie  at 
Lisbon,  and  the  rest  were  sent  home  to  England. 

§  III.  Fortune  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  French 
in'Ilalv  than  in  Flanders.  The  Duke  de  Vendome  having 
been  recalled  to  assume  the  command  in  Flanders  after 
the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  under  the  tutorage 
and  direction  of  the  Slareschal  de  Marsin.  They  were 
ordered  to  besiege  Turin,  which  was  accordingly  invested 
in  the  month  of  May :  and  the  operations  carried  on  till 
the  beginning  of  September.  Great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  this  siege.  It  was  not  undertaken  until  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  had  rejected  all  the  ofiers  of  the  French  monarch, 
which  were  sufficient  to  have  shaken  a  prince  of  less  cou- 
rage and  fortitude.  The  Duke  de  la  Feuillade  having 
finished  the  lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation, 
sent  his  quarter-master-general  widi  a  trumpet,  to  ofter 
passports  and  a  guard  for  the  removal  of  the  duchess  and 
her  children.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  replied,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  remove  his  family,  and  tliat  tlie  mareschal  might 
begin  to  execute  his  master's  orders  whenever  he  should 
think  fit ;  but,  when  the  siege  began  with  uncommon  fury, 
and  the  French  fired  red-hot  balls  into  the  place,  the  two 
duchesses,  with  the  young  prince  and  princesses,  quitted 
Turin,  and  retired  to  Quierasco,  from  whence  they  were 
conducted  through  many  dangers  into  the  territories  of 
Genoa.  'The  duke  himself  forsook  his  capital,  in  order  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry ;  and  was  pursued 
from  place  to  place  by  five-and-forty  squadrons  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  D'Aubeterre.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  noble  defence  which  was  made  by  the  garrison  of 
Turin,  which  destroyed  fourteen  thousand  of  the  enemy 
during  the  course  of  the  siege,  the  defences  were  almost 
ruined,  their  ammunition  began  to  fail,  and  they  had  no 
prospect  of  relief  but  from  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  num- 
berless difficulties  to  encounter  before  he  could  march  to 
their  assistance.  The  Duke  de  Vendome,  before  he  left 
Italy,  had  secured  all  the  fords  of  the  Adige,  the  Mijcio, 
and  the  Oglio,  and  formed  such  lines  and  entrenchments  as 
he  imagined  would  effectually  hinder  the  imperial  general 
from  arriving  in  time  to  relieve  the  city  of  Turin.  But  the 
prince  surmounted  all  opposition ;  passed  four  great  rivers 
in  despite  of  the  enemy ;  and  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Turin  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  August.  There,  being 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  passed  the  Po  betnecn 
Montcalier  and  Cavignan.  On  the  fifth  day  of  September 
they  took  a  convoy  of  eight  hundred  loaded  mules  ;  next 
day  they  passed  the  Doria,  and  encamped  with  the  riudit 
on  the  "bank  of  that  river  before  Pianessa,  and  the  left  on 
Stura  before  the  Veneria.  The  enemy  were  entrenched, 
having  the  Stura  on  their  right,  the  Doria  on  their  left,  and 
the  convent  of  Capuchins,  called  Notre  Dame  de  la  Cam- 
pagne,  in  their  centre.  When  Prince  Eugene  approached 
Turin,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  proposed  to  march  out  of  the 
entrenchments,  and  give  him  battle ;  and  diis  proposal  was 
seconded  by  all  the  general  officers,  excejit  Marsin,  who, 
finding  the  duke  determined,  produced  an  order  from  llie 
French  king  commanding  the  duke  to  follow  the  Mare- 
schal's  advice.  The  court  of  Versailles  was  now  become 
afraid  of  hazarding  an  engagement  against  those  who  had 
so  often  defeated  their  armies  ;  and  this  officer  had  ]irivate 
instructions  to  keep  within  the  trenches.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  September  the  confederates  marclied  up  to  the  en- 
trenchments of  the  French,  in  eight  columns,  through  a 
terrible  fire  from  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  were  formed 


in  order  of  battle  within  half  cannon  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Then  they  advanced  to  the  attack  with  surprising  resolu- 
tion, and  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  as  seemed  to 
slop  their  progress.  Prince  Eugene  perceiving  this  check, 
drew  his  sword,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
battalions  on  the  left,  forced  the  entrenchments  at  the  first 
charge.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  met  with  the  same  success 
in  the  centre,  and  on  the  right  near  Lucengo.  The  liorse 
advanced  through  die  intervals  of  the  foot,  left  for  that 
purpose;  and  breaking  in  with  vast  impetuosity,  com- 
pleted the  confusion  of  the  enemy,  who  were  defeated  on 
all  hands,  and  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Po,  while  t!ie  Dnke  of  Savoy  entered  his  capital  in 
triumph.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  exiiibited  repeated  proofs 
of  the  most  intrepid  courage :  and  received  several  wounds 
in  the  eniragemcnt.  Mareschal  de  Marsin  fell  into  the 
hands  of  die  victors,  his  thigh  being  shattered  with  a  ball, 
and  died  in  a  few  hours  after  the  amputation.  Of  the 
French  army  about  five  thousand  men  were  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  a  great  number  of  officers,  and  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  men,  were  taken,  together  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  mortars,  an  incredible  quantity  of  ammunition,  all 
the  tents  and  baggage,  five  thousand  beasts  of  burthen, 
ten  thousand  horses  belonging  to  thirteen  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  the  mules  of  the  commissary-general,  so 
richly  laden,  diat  this  jiart  of  the  booty  alone  was  valued 
at  three  millions  of  livres.  The  loss  of  the  confederates 
did  not  exceed  tliree  thousand  men  killed  or  disabled  in  ' 
the  action,  besides  about  the  same  number  at  the  garrison  ? 
of  Turin,  which  had  fallen  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  } 
Tiiis  was  such  a  fatal  stroke  to  the  interest  of  Louis,  that  ' 
Madame  de  Maintenon  would  not  venture  to  make  him 
fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  affairs.  He  was 
told  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  raised  the  siege  of 
Turin  at  the  approach  of  Prince  Eugene ;  but  he  knew 
not  that  his  own  army  was  defeated  and  ruined.  The 
spirits  of  the  French  were  a  little  comforted  in  consequence 
of  an  advantage  gained  about  this  time,  by  the  Count  de 
Medavi-grancey,  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops  left  in 
the  Mantuan  territories.  He  surprised  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castiglione,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  the  Adige,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  : 
but  this  victory  was  attended  with  no  consequence  in  their 
favour.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  retreated  into  Dauphine, 
while  the  French  garrisons  were  driven  out  of  every  place 
they  occupied  in  Piedmont  and  Italy,  except  Cremona, 
Vaienza,  and  the  castle  of  Milan,  which  were  blocked  up 
by  the  confederates. 

§  IV.  Over  and  above  these  disasters,  which  the  French 
sustained  in  the  course  of  this  campaign,  they  were  miser- 
ably alarmed  by  the  project  of  an  invasion  from  Britain, 
formed  by  the  JIarquis  de  Guiscard,  who,  actuated  by  a 
family  disgust,  had  abandoned  his  country,  and  become  a 
partisan  of  the  confederates.  He  was  declared  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  emperor's  army,  and  came  over  to  London, 
after  having  settled  a  correspondence  with  the  malcontents 
in  the  southern  parts  of  France.  He  insinuated  himself 
into  the  friendship  of  Henry  St.  John,  secretary  of  war, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  His  scheme  of  invading 
France  was  approved  by  the  British  ministry,  and  he  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  des- 
tined for  that  service.  About  eleven  thousand  men  were 
embarked  under  the  conduct  of  Earl  Rivers,  with  a  large 
tram  of  artillery ;  and  the  combined  squadrons,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  set  sail  from  Plymouth 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  August.  Next  day  they  were 
forced  into  Torbay  by  contrary  winds,  and  Uiere  they  held 
a  council  of  war  to  concert  their  operation,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  Guiscard's  plan  was  altogether  chimerical,  or 
at  least  founded  upon  such  slight  assurances  and  conjec- 
tures, as  could  not  justify  their  proceeding  to  execution. 
An  express  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  admiralty, 
with  tlie  result  of  this  council ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
letters  arrived  at  court  from  the  Earl  of  tSalway,  after  his 
retreat  from  Madrid  to  Valencia,  soliciting  succours  with 
the  most  earnest  entreaties.  The  expedition  to  FYance  was 
immediately  postnoned,  and  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel  was 
ordered  to  make  tlie  best  of  his  way  for  Lishon,  there  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  war  in  Spain  should 
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render  necessary.  Ciniscard  and  his  officers  bein";  set  on 
shore,  tlie  fleet  sailed  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  October  arrived  at  J.isbon.  On  the  Iweiity- 
eiehth  dav  of  the  next  month  the  Kins:  of  PortuL'al  died, 
and  hiseldest  son  and  successor  beins;  but  eij.'litien  years 
of  age,  was  even  more  than  his  father  influenced  hy  a 
ministry  which  had  private  connexions  with  the  court  of 
Versailles.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Cloudesley  Sliovel  and  Karl 
Rivers,  beiiiL'  pressed  by  letters  from  King  Charles  and  the 
Earl  of  Galway,  sailed  to  their  assistance  in  the  besinninK 
of  .Tanuary;  and  on  the  tnenty-eifihth  arrived  at  Alicant, 
from  whence  the  Earl  of  Kivers  proceeded  by  land  to 
X'alencia,  in  order  to  assist  at  a  general  council  of  war. 
The  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign  being  concerted, 
and  the  army  joined  by  the  reinforcement  from  England, 
F.arl  Rivers,  disliking  the  country,  returned  with  the  ad- 
miral to  Lisbon. 

§  v.  Poland  was  at  length  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber suddenly  marched  through  Lusatia  into  Saxony;  and 
in  a  little  time  laid  that  whole  electorate  under  contribu- 
tion. Augustus  being  thus  cut  off  from  all  resource,  re- 
solved to  obtain  peace  on  the  Swede's  own  terms,  and 
engaged  in  a  secret  treaty  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Poles  and  Muscovites  attacked  the  Swedish 
forces  at  Kalish  in  Cireat  Poland  ;  and  by  dint  of  numbers 
routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  Notwithstanding  tins 
event,  Augustus  ratified  the  treaty,  by  which  he  acknow- 
ledged Stanislaus  as  true  and  rightful  King  of  Poland,  re- 
serving to  himself  no  more  than  the  empty  title  of  sovereign. 
The  confederates  were  not  a  little  alarmed  to  find  Charles 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  the  French  court  did  not  fail 
to  court  his  alliance;  but  he  continued  on  the  reserve 
against  all  their  solicitations.  Then  they  implored  his 
mediation  for  a  peace;  and  he  answered,  that  he  would 
interpose  his  good  offices,  as  soon  as  he  should  know  they 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  powers  engaged  in  the  grjnd 
alliance. 

§  \  I.  Tlie  pride  of  Louis  was  now  humbled  to  such  a 
degree  as  might  have  excited  the  compassion  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  employed  tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  wn-ite  letters 
in  his  name  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  deputies 
of  the  States-general,  containing  proposals  for  opening  a 
congress.  He  had  already  tampered  with  the  Dutch,  in  a 
memoriiil  presented  by  the  Marquis  d'Alegre.  He  like- 
wise besought  the  Pope  to  interpose  in  his  behalf.  He 
offered  to  cede  either  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  or 
Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  to  King  Charles;  to  give  up  a 
barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands;  and  to  in- 
demnify the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  the  ravages  that  had  been 
committed  in  his  dominions.  Though  his  real  aim  was 
peace,  yet  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  excite  such 
jealousies  among  the  confederates  as  might  shake  the 
basis  of  their  union.  His  hope  was  not  altogether  disap- 
pointed. The  court  of  Vienna  was  so  much  alarmed  at  the 
offers  he  had  made,  and  the  reports  circulated  by  his 
emissaries,  that  the  emperor  resolved  to  make  himself 
master  of  Naples  before  the  allies  should  have  it  in  their 
power  to  close  w  itii  the  proposals  of  France.  This  was  the 
true  motive  of  his  concluding  a  treaty  with  Louis  in  the 
succeeding  winter,  by  which  the  Milanese  was  entirelv 
p>acuated,  and  the  French  king  at  liberty  to  employ  those 
tronps  in  making  strong  efforts  against  the  confederates  in 
SprMn  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  were  intoxicated 
with  success,  and  their  pensionary,  Heinsius,  entirely  in- 
fluenced by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  found  his 
account  in  the  continuance  of  Ijie  war,  which  at  once  grati- 
fied his  avarice  and  ambition  :  for  all  his  great  qualities 
were  obscured  by  the  .sordid  passion  of  accumulating 
wealth.  During  ihe  whole  war  the  allies  never  had  such 
an  opportunity  as  they  now  enjoyed  to  bridle  the  power  of 
France  eflectually,  and  secure  the  liberties  of  the  empire  : 
and  indeed,  if  their  real  design  was  to  establish  an  equal 
balance  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  it 
could  not  have  been  better  effected  than  by  dividing  ilie 
Spanish  monarchy  between  these  two  potentates.  The 
accession  of  Spain,  with  all  its  appendages,  to  either, 
would  have  destroyed  the  equilibrium  which  the  allies 
proposed  to  establish.  But  other  motives  contributed  to  a 
continuation  of  the  war.    The  powers  of  the  confederacy 
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were  f^red  with  the  ambition  of  making  conquests ;  and 
England  in  particular  thought  herself  entitled  to  an  in- 
demnification for  the  immense  sums  she  had  expended. 
Animated  by  these  concurring  considerations,  ( jiieeii  Anne 
and  the  States-general  rejected  the  offers  of  France ;  and 
declared  that  they  would  not  enter  into  any  negociation  for 
peace,  except  in  concert  with  their  allies. 

§  \TI.  The  tones  of  England  began  to  meditate  schemes 
of  opposition  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  They 
looked  upon  him  as  a  selfish  nobleman,  who  sacrificed  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  in  protracting  a  ruinous  war  for  his 
own  private  adrantage.  They  saw  their  country  oppressed 
with  an  increasing  load  of  taxes,  which  they  appreliended 
would  in  a  little  time  become  an  intolerable  burthen  ;  and 
they  did  not  doubt  but  at  this  period  such  terms  might  be 
obtained  as  would  fully  answer  the  great  purpose  of  the 
confederacy.  This,  indeed,  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  all  the  sensible  people  of  the  nation  who  were  not 
particularly  interested  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  either 
liy  being  connected  with  the  general,  or  in  some  shape 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  finances.  The  tones 
were  likewise  instigated  by  a  party-spirit  against  Marl- 
borough, who,  by  means  of  his  wife,  was  in  full  possession 
of  the  queen's  confidence,  and  openly  patronized  the  whig 
faction.  But  the  attention  of  people  in  general  was  now 
turned  upon  the  Scottish  parliament,  which  took  into  con- 
sideration the  treaty  of  union  lately  concluded  between  the 
commissioners  of  both  kingdoms.  On  the  third  day  of 
October,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  as  high-commissioner, 
produced  the  queen's  letter,  in  which  she  expressed  her 
hope,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  be  acceptable  to 
her  parliament  of  Scotland.  She  said,  an  entire  and  per- 
fect union  would  be  the  solid  foundation  of  a  lasting 
peace  ;  it  would  secure  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property, 
remove  the  animosity  that  prevailed  among  themselves, 
and  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  : 
it  would  increase  their  strength,  riches,  and  commerce: 
the  whole  island  would  be  joined  in  affection,  and  free 
from  all  apprehensions  of  different  interests :  it  would  be 
enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies,  support  the  protestant 
interest  every  where,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
She  renewed  her  assurance  of  maintaining  the  government 
of  their  church ;  and  told  them,  that  now  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  taking  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary 
for  its  security  after  the  union.  She  demanded  the  neces- 
sary supplies.  She  observed,  that  the  great  success  with 
which  God  Almighty  had  blessed  her  arms  afforded  the 
nearer  prospect  of  a  happy  peace  with  which  they  would 
enjoy  the  full  advantages  of  this  union  :  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  parliament  of  England  would  do 
all  that  should  1  e  necessary  on  their  part  to  confirm  the 
union:  finally,  she  recommended  calmness  and  unanimity 
in  deliberating  on  this  great  and  weighty  affair,  of  such 
consequence  to  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain. 

5  VIII.  Hitherto  the  articles  of  the  union  had  been 
industriously  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people : 
but  the  treaty  being  recited  in  parliament,  and  the  particu- 
lars divulged,  such  a  flame  was  kindled  through  the  whole 
nation,  as  had  not  appeared  since  the  restoration.  Tlie 
cavaliers  or  Jacobites  had  always  foreseen  that  this  union 
would  extinguish  all  their  hopes  of  a  revolntion  in  favour 
of  a  pretender.  The  nobility  found  themselves  degraded 
in  point  of  dignity  and  influence,  by  being  excluded  from 
their  seats  in  parliament.  The  trading  part  of  the  nation 
beheld  their  commerce  saddled  with  heavy  duties  and 
restrictions,  and  considered  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
English  plantations  as  a  precarious  and  uncertain  prospect 
of  advantage.  The  barons,  or  gentlemen,  were  exasperated 
at  a  coalition,  by  which  their  parliament  wms  annihilated, 
and  their  credit  destroyed.  The  peojile  in  general  ex- 
claimed, that  the  dignity  of  their  crown  was  betrayed  ;  that 
the  independency  of  their  nation  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
treachery  and  corruption  ;  that  whatever  conditions  might 
be  speciously  offered,  they  could  not  expect  they  would  be 
observed  bv'a  parliament  in  which  the  English  had  such  a 
majority.  They  exaggerated  the  dangers  to  which  the 
constitution  of  their"  church  would  he  exposed  from  a 
bench  of  bishops,  and  a  parliament  of  episcopalians.  This 
consideration  alarmed  the  presbyterian  ministers  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  employed  all  their  power  and  credit  in 
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waking  llie  resentment  of  tlieir  hearers  against  the  treaty, 
whicli  priuUired  a  universal  ferment  amoni;  all  ranks  of 
people.  Even  the  most  riaid  puritans  joined  the  cavaliers 
in  expressini;  their  detestation  of  the  union  ;  and,  laying 
aside  then'  mutual  animosities,  promised  to  co-operate  ni 
opposing  a  measure  so  ignoininious  and  prejudicial  to 
their  country.  In  parliament  the  opposition  was  headed 
by  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athol,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Annaiulale.  Tlie  first  of  these  noblemen  had  wavered 
so  much  in  his  conduct,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
his  real  political  principles.  He  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  favour  the  claim  of  the  pretender.;  but  he  was 
afraid  of  embarking  too  far  in  his  cause,  and  avoided 
violent  measures  in  the  discussion  of  tliis  treaty,  lest 
he  should  incur  the  resentment  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment, and  forfeit  the  estate  he  possessed  in  that  kingdom. 
Athol  was  more  forward  in  his  professions  of  attachment 
to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's  ;  but  he  had  less  ability,  and 
liis  zeal  was  supposed  to  have  been  inflamed  by  resent- 
ment against  the  ministry.  The  debates  upon  the  different 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  carried  on  with  great  heat  and 
vivacity  ;  and  many  shrewd  arguments  were  used  against 
this  scheme  of  an  incorporating  union.  One  member 
affirmed,  tliat  it  would  furnish  a  handle  to  any  aspiring 
prince  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  all  Britain ;  for  if  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  could  alter,  or  rather  subvert,  Us 
constitution,  this  circumstance  might  be  a  precedent  for  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  assume  the  same  power  : 
that  the  representatives  for  Scotland  would,  from  their 
poverty,  depend  iijion  those  who  possessed  tlie  means  of 
corruption  :  and  having  expressed  so  little  concern  for  the 
support  of  their  own  constitution,  would  pay  very  little  re- 
gard to  that  of  any  other.  "What!  (said  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton)  shall  we  in  half  an  hour  give  up  what  our  fore- 
fathers maintained  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  many 
ages  .'  Are  here  none  of  the  descendants  of  those  worthy 
patriots,  who  defended  the  liberty  of  their  country  against 
all  invaders ;  who  assisted  the  great  King  Robert  Bruce 
to  restore  the  constitution  and  revenge  the  falsehood  of 
England,  and  the  usurpation  of  Baliol  ?  Where  are  the 
Douglasses  and  Campbells?  Where  are  the  peers,  where 
are  the  barons,  once  the  bulwark  of  the  nation  ?  Shall  we 
yield  up  the  sovereignly  and  independency  of  our  country, 
when  we  are  commanded  by  those  »e  represent  to  preserve 
the  same,  and  assured  of  tlieir  assistance  to  support  us?" 
The  Duke  of  Athol  protested  against  an  incorporating 
union,  as  contrary  to  the  honour,  interest,  fundamental 
laws,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the 
birthright  of  the  peers,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
barons  and  boroughs,  and  to  the  claim  of  right,  property, 
and  liberty  of  the  subjects.  To  this  protest  nineteen  peers 
and  forty-six  commoners  adliered.  The  F.arl  Marischal 
entered  a  protest,  importing,  that  no  person  being  successor 
to  the  crown  of  England  should  inherit  that  of  Scotland, 
without  such  previous  limitations  as  might  secure  the 
honour  and  sovereignty  of  the  Scottish  crown  and  kingdom, 
the  freipiency  and  power  of  parliament,  the  religion,  liberty, 
and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  English  or  any  foreign  in- 
fluence. He  was  seconded  by  six-and-forty  members. 
AVith  regard  to  the  third  article  of  the  unioiij  stipulating, 
that  both  kingdoms  should  be  represented  by  one  and  tlie 
same  parliament,  the  country  party  observed,  that,  by  a.s- 
senting  to  this  expedient,  tliey  didin  eti'ect  sink  their  own 
constitution,  while  that  of  England  underwent  no  altera- 
tion :  that  in  all  nations  there  are  fundamentals  which  no 
power  whatever  can  alter :  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
parliament  being  one  of  these  fundamentals  among  the 
Scots,  no  |>arliament,  or  any  other  power,  could  ever  legally 
prohibit  the  meeting  of  parliaments,  or  deprive  any  of  the 
three  estates  of  its  right  of  sitting  or  voting  in  parliament, 
or  give  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament ;  but  that 
by  this  treaty  the  parliament  of  Scotland  was  entirely  ab- 
rogated, its  rights  and  |irivili'ges  sacrificed,  and  those  of 
the  English  parliament  substituted  in  their  place.  They 
argued,  that  though  the  legi>lative  power  in  parliament  was 
regulated  and  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices;  yet  the 
giving  up  the  constitution  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  nation,  was  not  subject  to  suffrage,  being  founded  on 
dominion  and  property  ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  legally 
surrendered  without  the  consent  of  every  person  who  had 


a  right  to  elect  and  to  be  represented  in  parliament.  They 
affirmed  that  the  obligation  laid  on  the  Scottish  members 
to  reside  so  long  in  Loudon,  in  attendance  on  the  British 
parliament,  would  drain  Scotland  of  all  its  money,  im- 
poverish the  members,  and  subject  them  to  the  tcrtiptation 
of  being  corrupted.  Another  protest  was  entered  liy  the 
Manpus  of  Annandale  against  an  incorporating  union,  as 
being  odious  to  the  people,  subversive  of  the  constitution, 
sovereigntv,  and  claim  of  right,  and  threatening  rum  to  the 
church  as  by  law  established.  I'lfty-two  members  joined 
in  this  protestation.  Almost  everv  article  produced  the 
most  inHammatory  disputes.  The  Lord  Belhaven  enume- 
rated the  mischiefs  which  would  attend  the  union,  m  a 
pathetic  speech,  that  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  is 
at  this  day  looked  upon  as  a  prophecy  by  great  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation.  Addresses  against  the  treaty  were  pre- 
sented to  parliament  by  the  convention  of  boroughs,  the 
commissioners  of  the  general  assembly,  the  company 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as  from  several 
sliires,  stewartries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  parishes,  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  distinction  of 
whig  or  tory,  episcopalian  or  presbyterian.  The  Earl  of 
Buclian  for  the  peers,  Lockhart  of  Camwath  for  the 
barons,  Sir  Walter  Stuart  in  behalf  of  the  peers,  barons, 
and  boroughs,  the  Earls  of  Errol  and  Marischal  for  them- 
selves, as  high-constable  and  earl-marshal  of  the  kingdom, 
protested  severally  against  the  treaty  of  union. 

§  IX.  Willie  this  opposition  raged  within  doors,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people  rose  to  transports  of  fury  and  re- 
venge. The  more  rigid  presbytenans,  known  by  the  name 
of  Cameronians,  chose  officers,  formed  themselves  into 
regiments,  provided  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and 
marching  to  Dumfries,  burned  the  articles  of  the  union  at 
the  market-cross,  justifying  their  conduct  in  a  public  decla- 
ration. They  made  a  tender  of  their  attachment  to  Duke 
Hamilton,  from  whom  they  received  encouragement  in 
secret.  They  reconciled  themselves  to  the  episcopalians 
and  the  cavaliers  ;  they  resolved  to  take  the  route  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  dissolve  the  parliament :  while  the  Duke  of 
Athol  undertook  to  secure  the  pass  of  Stirlins  with  his 
highlanders,  so  as  to  open  the  communication  between  the 
western  and  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  or 
eight  thousand  men  were  actually  ready  to  appear  in  arms 
at  tlie  town  of  Hamilton,  and  march  directly  to  Edinburgh, 
under  the  duke's  command,  when  that  nobleman  altered 
his  opinion,  and  despatched  private  couriers  through  the 
whole  country,  requiring  the  people  to  defer  their  meeting 
till  further  directions.  The  more  sanguine  cavaliers  ac- 
cused his  Grace  of  treachery  ;  but  in  all  likelihood  he  was 
actuated  by  prudential  motives.  He  alleced,  in  his  own 
excuse,  that  the  nation  was  not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on 
such  an  enterprise,  especially  as  the  English  had  already 
detached  troops  to  the  border,  and  might  in  a  few  days 
have  wafted  over  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Hol- 
land. During  this  commotion  among  the  Cameronians, 
the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  filled  with  tu- 
mults. Sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union,  was  be- 
sieged in  his  own  house  by  the  populace,  and  would  have 
been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  guards  dispersed  the  mul- 
titude. The  privy  council  issued  a  proclamation  against 
riots,  commanding  all  persons  to  retire  from  the  streets 
whenever  the  drum  should  beat ;  ordering  the  guards  to 
fire  upon  those  who  should  disobey  this  command,  and 
inilemnifying  them  for  all  prosecution  for  maiming  or  slay- 
ing the  lieges.  These  guards  were  placed  all  round  the 
house  in  which  the  Peers  and  Commons  were  assembled; 
and  the  council  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament,  for 
having  thus  provided  for  their  safety.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions  of  the  government,  ihe  commissioner  waS 
constantly  saluted  with  the  curses  and  imprecations  of  the 
people  as  he  passed  along;  his  guards  were  pelted,  and 
some  of  his  attendants  wounded  with  stones  as  they  S!y 
by  him  in  the  coach,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pass  througm 
the  streets  on  full  gallop.  ' 

§  X.  Against  all  the  national  furv,  the  Duke  of  Queen* 
berry  and  Argyle,  the  Earls  of  Montrose,  Seafield,  and 
Stair,  and  the  other  noblemen  attached  to  the  union,  act(  ' 
with  equal  prudence  and  resolution.  They  argued sirendfe 
ously  against  the  objections  that  were  started  in  the  Housj^ 
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They  mau;nifie<l  the  advanlaRes  that  would  accrue  to  the 
kingdom  IVoiii  tlie  |)rivilei;es  ol'  trading  to  the  l'',n(;lish 
plariUitions,  and  being  protecleil  in  tlieir  commerce  by  a 
powerful  navy;  as  well  as  from  the  exclusion  of  a  popish 
|)retcuder,  who  they  knew  was  odious  to  the  nation  ui  ge- 
neral. They  foumi  means,  partly  by  their  promises,  ami 
partly  bv  corruption,  to  brin;;  over  the  Earls  of  lloxburjih 
and  !Slarchmoiit,with  the  whole  squadron  who  had  hitherto 
been  unpropitious  to  the  court.  They  disarmed  the  re- 
sentment of  the  cleray,  by  promotinj;  an  act  to  be  inserted 
in  the  union,  declarini;  the  presbyterian  discipline  to  be  the 
only  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  unalterable  in 
all  succeeding  times,  and  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
treaty.  They  soothed  the  African  company  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  i"<leninified  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained. 
They  amused  individuals  vvith  the  hope  of  sharinK  the  rest 
of  the  equivalent.  Tliey  employed  emissaries  to  allay  the 
ferment  among  the  Cameronians,  and  disunite  them  from 
the  cavaliers,  by  canting,  praying,  and  demonstrating  the 
absurdity,  sinfulness,  and  tianyer  of  such  a  coalition. 
These  remonstrances  were  reinforced  by  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  which  the  qvieen  privately  lent  to  the 
Scottish  treasury,  and  which  was  now  distributed  by  the 
ministry  in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  conduce  to  the 
success  of  the  treaty.  By  these  practices  they  diminished, 
though  they  could  not  silence,  the  clamour  of  the  people, 
and  obtained  a  considerable  majority  in  parliament,  which 
outvoted  all  opposition.  Not  but  that  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  at  onetime  despaired  of  succeeding,  and  beins  in 
continual  apprehension  for  his  life,  expressed  a  desire  of  ad- 
journing the  parliament,  until  by  time  and  good  manage- 
ment he  should  be  able  to  remove  those  difficulties  that 
then  seemed  to  be  insurmountable.  But  the  Lottl-Treasurer 
Godolphin,  who  foresaw  that  the  measure  would  be  en- 
tirely lost  by  delay,  and  was  no  judge  of  the  difficulties, 
insisted  upon  his  proceeding.  It  was  at  this  period  tliat 
he  remitted  the  money,  and  gave  directions  for  having 
forces  ready  at  a  call,  lioth  in  England  and  Ireland.  At 
length  the  Scottish  parliament  approved  and  ratified  all 
the  articles  of  the  union,  with  some  small  variation.  They 
then  prepared  an  act  for  regulating  the  election  of  the  six- 
teen peers  and  forty-five  commoners  to  represent  Scotland 
in  the  British  parliament.  This  being  touched  with  the 
sceptre,  the  three  estates  proceeded  to  elect  their  represen- 
tatives. The  remaining  part  of  the  session  was  employed 
in  making  regulations  concerning  the  coin,  in  examining 
the  accounts  of  their  African  company,  and  providing  for 
the  due  application  of  the  equivalent,  which  was  scandal- 
ously misapplied.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  the 
commissioner  adjourned  the  parliament,  after  having,  in  a 
short  speech,  taken  notice  of  tne  honour  they  had  acquired 
in  concluding  an  affair  of  such  importance  to  their  coun- 
try. Having  thus  accomplislied  the  great  purpose  of  the 
court,  he  set  out  for  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  was  met  by  above  forty  noblemen  in  their  coaches, 
and  about  four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback.  Next 
day  he  waited  upon  the  queen  at  Kensington,  from  whom 
he  met  with  a  very  gracious  reception.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  another  instance  upon  record,  of  a  ministry's  having 
carried  a  point  of  this  importance  against  such  a  violent 
torrent  of  opposition,  and  contrary  to  the  general  sense  and 
inclination  of  a  whole  exasperated  people.  The  Scots  were 
persuaded  that  their  trade  would  be  destroyed,  their  natjon 
oppressed,  and  their  country  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the 
union  with  England  ;  and  indeed  their  opinion  was  sup- 
ported by  very  plausible  arguments.  The  majority  of 
Doth  nations  believed  that  the  treaty  would  produce  violent 
convulsions,  or,  at  best,  prove  inefl'ectual.  But  we  now 
see  it  has  been  attended  with  none  of  the  calamities  that 
were  prognosticated  ;  that  it  quietly  took  effect,  and  fully 
answered  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Hence  we  may  learn,  that  many  great  difficulties  are  sur- 
mounted, because  they  are  not  seen  by  those  who  direct 
the  execution  of  any  great  project;  and  that  many  schemes, 
'liich  theory  deems  impracticable,  will  yet  succeed  in  the 
experiment. 

]  XI.  The  English  parliament  assembling  on  the  third 
day  of  December,  the  queen,  in  her  speech  to  both  Houses, 
congratulated  them  on  the  glorious  successes  of  her  arms. 
She  desired  the  Commons  would  grant  such  supplies  as 
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might  enable  her  to  improve  the  advantages  of  this  suc- 
cessful lampaign.  She  told  them  that  the  treaty  of  union, 
as  concluded  by  the  commissioners  of  both  kingdoms,  was 
at  that  time  under  the  consideration  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment ;  and  she  recojnmended  despatch  m  the  public  affairs, 
that  both  friends  and  enemies  might  be  convinced  of  the 
firmness  and  vigour  of  their  proceedings.  Tlie  parliament 
was  perfectly  well  disposed  to  comply  with  all  tier  majes- 
ty's requests.  Warm  addresses  were  |iresented  by  both 
Houses.  Then  they  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
supply,  and  having  examined  the  estimates  in  less  than  a 
week,  voted  near  six  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.  Nevertheless,  in  examining  the  accounts,  some  objec- 
tions arose.  They  found  that  the  extraordinary  supplies  .for 
the  support  of  King  Charles  of  Spain,  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  more  than  the  sums  provided  by 
parliament.  Some  members  aruued  that  very  ill  conse- 
quences might  ensue,  ifa  ministry  could  thus  run  the  nation 
in  debt,  and  expect  the  parliament  should  pay  the  money. 
The  courtiers  answered,  that  if  any  thing  had  been  raised 
without  necessity,  or  ill  applied,  it  was  reasonable  that 
those  who  were  in  fault  should  be  punished  :  but,  as  this 
expense  was  incurred  to  improve  advantages,  at  a  time 
when  the  occasion  could  not  be  communicated  to  parlia- 
ment, the  ministry  was  rather  to  be  applauded  for  their 
zeal,  than  condemned  for  their  liberality.  The  question 
being  put,  the  majority  voted  that  those  sums  had  been 
expended  for  the  preservation  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  for 
the  interest  of  King  Charles  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation.-  When  the 
speaker  presented  the  money  bills,  he  told  her,  that  as  the 
glorious  victory  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at 
Ramillies  was  fought  before  it  could  be  supposed  the 
armies  were  in  the  field,  so  it  was  no  less  surprising 
that  the  Commons  had  granted  supplies  to  her  majesty 
before  the  enemy  could  well  know  that  the  parliament 
was  sitting.  The  general  was  again  honoured  with  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses.  The  Lords  in  an  address,  besought 
the  ijueen  to  settle  his  honours  on  his  posterity.  An  act 
was  passed  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  pursuance  of  another 
address  from  the  Commons,  a  pension  of  five  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  post-office  was  settled  upon  him  and 
his  descendants.  The  Lords  and  Commons  having  ad- 
journed themselves  to  the  last  day  of  December,  the  queen 
closed  the  year  with  triumphal  processions.  As  the  stand- 
ards and  colours  taken  at  Blenheim  had  been  placed  in 
Westminster-hall,  so  now  those  that  had  been  brought  from 
the  field  of  Ramillies  were  put  up  in  Guildhall,  as  tro- 
phies of  that  victory.  About  this  time,  the  Earls  of  Kent, 
Lindsey,  and  Kingston,  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  mar- 
quises. The  Lords  Wharton,  Paulet,  Godolphin,  and 
Cholmondeley,  were  created  earls.  Lord  Walden,  son 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  obtained  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Bindon ;  the  Lord-Keeper  Cowper,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Pelham,  were  ennobled  as  barons. 

§  XII.  The  parliament  being  assembled  after  their  short 
recess,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  moved  for  an  address  to 
the  queen,  desiring  her  majesty  would  order  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissioners  for  the  union,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Scottish  parliament  on  the  said  subject,  to  be  laid 
before  them.  He  was  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  the  Earl  of  Rochester ;  and  answered  by  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  told  them  they  needed  not  doubt 
but  that  her  majesty  would  communicate  those  proceed- 
ings, as  soon  as  the  Scottish  parliament  should  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  the  union.  The  Lords  Wharton, 
Somers,  and  Hallifax,  observed,  that  it  was  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation  that  the  treaty  of  union  should  first  come 
ratified  from  the  parliament  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  then, 
and  not  befcre,  it  would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  Lords  to 
take  it  into  consideration.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
January,  the  queen  in  person  told  both  Houses,  that  the 
treaty  of  union,  with  some  additions  and  alterations,  was 
ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament :  that  she  had 
ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them  ;  and  hoped  it  would 
meet  with  their  concurrence  and  approbation.  She  desired 
the  Commons  would  provide  for  tne  payment  of  the  equi- 
valent, in  case  the  treaty  should  be  approved.  She  ob- 
served to  both  Houses,  that  now  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  putting  the  last  hand  to  a  happy  union  of  the  two  king- 
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doiiis ;  and  that  slie  should  look  tinon  it  as  a  particular 
liappiness,  if  this  <;reat  work,  \\liich  iiad  been  so  often  at- 
tempted without  success,  could  be  brouglit  to  perfection 
in  her  reian.  When  the  Commons  formed  themselves  mto 
a  committee  of  the  whole  Uou<e,  to  deliberate  on  the  arti- 
cles of  the  union,  and  the  Scottish  Act  of  Hatification,  the 
tory  partv,  which  wiis  very  weak  in  tliat  assembly,  beiran  to 
start  sonie  objections.  Sir  John  Packin<;ton  disapproved 
of  this  incor|ioratini;  union,  which  he  likened  to  a  marriage 
with  a  woman  asrainst  her  consent.  He  said  it  was  a 
union  carried  on  by  corruption  and  bribery  within  doors. 
By  force  and  violence  without ;  that  the  promoters  of  it 
had  baselv  betrayed  their  trust,  in  givingup  their  indepen- 
dent constitution,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House,  to  consider  whether  or  no  men  of  such  prin- 
ciples were  lit  to  be  admitted  into  their  House  of  repre- 
sentatives. He  observed  that  her  majesty,  by  the  coronation- 
oath,  was  obliired  to  maintain  the  church  of  England  as 
by  law  established  ;  and  likewise  bound  by  the  same  oatli 
to  defend  the  preshyterian  kirk  of  Scotland"  in  one  and  the 
same  kingdom.  Now,  said  he,  after  this  union  is  in  force, 
who  shall  administer  this  oath  to  her  majesty  ?  It  is  not 
the  business  of  the  Scots,  who  are  incapable  of  it,  and  no 
well-wishers  to  the  church  of  England.  It  is  then  only 
the  part  of  the  bishops  to  do  it ;  and  can  it  be  supposecl 
that  those  reverend  persons  will  or  can  act  a  thing  so  con- 
trary to  their  own  order  and  institution,  as  thus  to  promote 
the  "establishment  of  the  presbyterian  church-government 
in  the  united  kingdom?  He  added,  that  the  church  of 
England  being  est.iblished  /we  divirio,  and  the  Scots  pre- 
tending that  the  kirk  was  also  jure  diviiio,  he  could  not 
tell  how  two  nations  that  clashed  in  so  essential  an  article 
could  unite  :  he,  therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  consult 
the  convocation  about  this  critical  point.  A  motion  was 
made  that  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  which  implies  a 

Eeremptory  agreement  to  an  incorporating  union,  should 
e  postponed;  and  that  the  House  should  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  intended  union,  con- 
tained in  the  other  articles.  This  proposal  being  rejected, 
some  tory  members  quitted  the  House ;  and  all  the  articles 
were  examined  and  approved  without  further  opposition. 
The  whigs  were  so  ea;.;er  in  the  prosecution  of  this  point, 
that  they  proceeded  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  and  with 
such  j)recipitation  as  furnisiied  their  enemies  with  a  plausi- 
ble pretence  to  affirm  that  they  had  not  considered  the 
ti'eaty  with  the  coolness  and  deliberation  which  an  affair 
of  this  importance  required. 

§  XIII.  Before  the  Lords  began  to  investigate  the  articles 
of  the  union,  they,  at  the  instance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  security  of  the  church 
of  England,  to  he  inserted  as  a  fundamental  and  essential 
part  of  that  treaty.  It  passed  through  both  Houses  witli- 
out  opposition,  and  received  tlie  royal  assent.  On  the 
fifteentli  dav  of  February,  the  debates  concerning  the  union 
began  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  queen  being  |)resent, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  Earls  of  Rochester,  Anglesey,  and  Nottingham, 
argued  against  the  union ;  as  did  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Lord  Haversham,  in  a  premeditated  harangue, 
said  the  question  was.  Whether  two  nations  independent  in 
their  sovereignties,  that  had  their  distinct  laws  and  inte- 
rests, their  different  forms  of  worship,  church-government, 
and  order,  should  be  united  into  one  kingdom  ?  He  sup- 
posed it  a  union  made  up  of  so  many  mismatched  pieces, 
of  such  jarring,  nicongruous  ingredients,  that  should  it 
ever  take  effect,  it  would  carry  the  necessary  consequences 
of  a  standing  power  and  force,  to  keep  them  from  falling 
asunder  and  breaking  in  pieces  every  moment.  He  re- 
peated what  had  been  said  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  a  unity 
pieced  up  by  direct  admission  of  contrarieties  in  the 
fundamental  points  of  it,  is  like  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's image,  which  were  made  of  iron  and  clay,  they  may 
cleave  together,  but  would  never  incorporate.  He  dis- 
sented from  the  union  for  the  sake  of  the  good  old  English 
constitution,  in  which  he  dreaded  some  alteration  from  the 
additional  weight  of  sixty-one  Scottish  members,  and  these 
too  returned  bv  a  Scottish  privy  council.  He  took  notice, 
that  above  one  liundred  Scottish  peers,  and  as  many  com- 
moners, were  excluded  from  sitting  and  voting  in  parlia- 
ment, tliough  they  had  as  much  right  of  inheritance  to  sit 


there,  as  an  English  peer  had  of  sitting  in  the  parliament 
of  England.  He  expressed  his  apprehension  of  this 
precedent :  and  asked  what  security  any  peer  of  England 
liad  for  his  right  and  privilege  of  peerage,  which  thoa^ 
lords  had  not.  He  said,  if  the  bishops  would  weakea 
their  own  cause,  so  fiu-  as  to  give  up  the  two  great  points 
of  episcopal  ordination  and  confirmation ;  if  they  would 
approve  and  ratify  the  act  for  securing  tiie  presWteriaa 
church-government  m  Scotland,  as  the  true  protestant 
religion  and  purity  of  worship ;  they  must  give  up  that 
which  had  been  contended  for  between  them  and  the 
Presbyterians  for  thirty  years,  and  been  defended  by  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  churcli  of  England. 
He  objected  to  the  exempting  articles,  by  which  herit- 
able offices  and  superiorities  were  reserved.  He  affirmed 
that  the  union  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  Scottish 
nation :  that  the  murmurs  of  the  people  had  been  so  loud 
as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  so  bold  as  to  reach  even 
to  the  doors  of  the  parliament :  that  the  parliament  itself 
had  suspended  their  beloved  clause  in  the  act  of  security 
for  arming  the  people  :  that  the  government  had  issued  a 
proclamation  pardoning  all  slaughter,  bloodshed,  and 
maiming  committed  upon  those  who  should  be  found  in 
tumults.  From  these  circumstances  he  concluded,  that 
the  Scottish  nation  was  averse  to  an  incorporating  union, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ex-  . 
periments  to  both  nations.  Lords  North  and  Grey  com- " 
plained  of  the  small  and  unequal  proportion  of  the  land- 
tax  imposed  upon  Scotland.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham 
said  it  was  highly  unreasonable  that  the  Scots,  who  were 
by  the  treaty  let  into  all  the  branches  of  the  English  trade, 
and  paid  so  little  towards  the  expense  of  the  government, 
should  moreover  have  such  a  round  sum  by  way  of  equi- 
valent. The  same  topics  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Lords 
North  and  Grey,  Guernsey,  Granville,  Stawell,  and  Abing- 
don. The  Earl  of  Nottingham,  after  having  opposed  eyery 
article  separately,  concluded  with  words  to  this  effect: 
"  As  Sir  John  Mayiiard  said  to  the  late  king  at  the  revo- 
lution, that  having  buried  all  his  contemporaries  in  West- 
minster-hall, he  was  afraid,  if  his  majesty  had  not  come  in 
that  very  juncture  of  time,  he  might  iiavc  likewise  outlived 
the  very  laws;  so,  if  this  union  do  pa.ss,  as  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  it  will,  I  may  justly  affirm  I  have 
outlived  all  the  laws,  and  the  very  coiistitntion  of  England : 
I,  therefore,  pray  to  God  to  avert  the  dire  effects  which 
mav  probably  ensue  from  such  an  incorporating  union." 

§  XIV.  These  arguments  and  objections  w-ere  answered 
by  the  Lord-Treasurer  Godolphin,  the  Earls  of  Sunder- 
land and  Wharton,  the  Lords  Townshend,  Halifax,  and 
.Somers,  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Norwich,  and  Sarum. 
Thev  observed,  that  such  an  important  measure  could  not 
be  effected  without  some  inconveniences ;  but  that  these 
ought  to  be  borne,  in  consideration  of  the  greatness  of  the 
advantage :  that  the  chief  dangers  to  which  the  church 
was  exposed  arose  from  France  and  popery ;  and  this 
union  would  efl'ectually  secure  it  against  these  evils :  that 
Scotland  lay  on  the  weakest  side  of  England,  which  could 
not  be  defended  but  by  an  expensive  army.  Should  a  war 
break  out  between  the  two  nations,  and  Scotland  be  con- 
quered, yet  even  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep^ 
it  under  with  a  standing  army,  which  any  enterprising 
prince  might  model  for  his  ambitious  purposes,  and  joinin/j 
with  the  Scots,  enslave  his  English  dominion:  that  any^ 
union  af\era  conquest  would  be  compulsive,  consequently. 
of  short  duration  ;  whereas  now  it  was  voluntary,  it  woul$ 
be  lasting:  that  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  all| 
heats  and  animosities  might  be  alla\ed  by  soft  and  gentlei' 
management.  The  cantons  of  Switzerland,  though  tliej 
professed  different  religions,  were  yet  united  in  one 
general  body ;  and  the  diet  of  Germany  was  composed  of 
princes  and  "states,  among  whom  three  different  persuasions 
prevailed  :  so  that  two  sorts  of  discipline  miglit  very  well 
subsist  under  one  legislature.  If  there  was  any  danger 
on  either  side,  it  threatened  the  Scols  much  more  than  the 
English,  as  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members  could 
certainly  be  too  hard  for  forty-five ;  and  in  the  House  <^ 
Lords,  six-and-twenty  bishops  would  always  preponderate 
against  sixteen  peers  from  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  ! 
the  opposition  made  by  the  lords  of  the  tory  interest,  evetjl 
article  was  approved  by  a  great  majority,  though  not  witK- 
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out  a  good  ruiiiber  of  protestations ;  and  a  bill  of  ratifi- 
cation was  prepared  in  the  lower  House  by  Sir  Simon 
Biirnn.  linvfi.  Ilarcourt,  tbe  solicitor-aeneral,  in  sncli  an 
Oum.v'.  I. .icy;  artful  manner  as  to  prevent  all  debates.  All 
qi'iifritl".  Iri'st.  t'le  Mticles,  as  lliey  passed  in  Scotland,  were 
lit  Eurnpe,  recited  by  way  of  preamble,  tosether  witli 
iJuki'lIi'jUrl-    the  acts  made  in  both  parliaments  for  the 

security   of  the  several   churches ;    and   in 

conclusion  there  was  one  clause,  by  which 

i'"kh"™"&'''  '''*  ^^''olfi  "-IS  ratified  and  etiacted  into  a 
Frienii'."vol"'  law.  By  this  contrivance,  those  who  were 
*""■  desirous  of  startinj;  new  difficulties  found 

themselves  disabled  from  pursuins  their  design.  They 
could  not  object  to  the  recital,  which  was  barely  matter  of 
fact ;  and  they  had  not  strenj.'th  sufficient  to  oppose  the 
general  enacline  clause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whiirs 
promoted  it  with  such  zeal  that  it  jiassed  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen,  before  the  others  liad  recollcc;^d 
themselves  from  the  surprise  which  the  structure  of  the 
bill  had  occasioned.  It  made  its  way  through  the  House 
of  Lords  with  equal  despatch;  and,  when  it  received  the 
roval  sanction,  the  queen  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
Slie  said  she  did  not  doubt  but  it  would  be  remembered 
and  spoke  of  hereafter,  to  the  honour  of  those  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  such  a  happy  conclu- 
sion. She  desired  that  her  subjects  of  both  kingdoms 
should  from  hencefonvard  behaie  with  all  possible  respect 
and  kindness  towards  one  another,  that  so  it  might  appear 
to  all  the  world  they  had  hearts  disposed  to  become  one 
people. 

§  XV.  As  the  act  of  union  did  not  take 

place  till  the  first  of  May,  a  great  number 
of  traders  in  both  kingdoms  resolved  to  make  advantage 
of  this  interval.  The  English  proposed  to  export  into 
Scotland  such  commodities  as  entitled  them  to  drawback, 
witli  a  view  to  bring  them  back  after  the  first  of  May. 
The  Scots  on  the  other  hand,  as  their  duties  were  much 
lower  than  those  in    England,  intended  to  import  great 

auanlities  of  wine,  brandy,  and  other  merchandise,  which 
ley  could  sell  at  a  greater  advantage  in  England  after  the 
union,  when  there  would  be  a  free  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations.  Some  of  the  ministers  had  embarked  in 
this  fraudulent  design,  which  alarmed  the  merchants  of 
England  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Commons.  Resolutions  were  immediately 
taken  in  the  House  against  these  practices,  and  a  bill  was 
prepared ;  but  the  Lords  apprehending  that  it  in  some 
measure  infringed  the  articles  of  the  Union,  and  that  it 
might  give  umbrage  to  the  Scottish  nation,  it  was  dropped. 
The  frauds  had  been  in  a  good  measure  prevented  by  the 

Srevious  resoUilions  of  the  House  ;  and  the  first  day  of 
lay  was  now  at  hand  ;  so  that  the  bill  was  tliought  un- 
necessary. On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  April  the  queen 
prorogued  the  parliament,  after  having  given  them  to 
understand,  that  she  would  continue  by  proclamation  the 
Lords  and  Commons  already  assembled,  as  members  in 
the  first  British  parliament  on  the  part  of  England,  pur- 
suant to  the  powers  vested  in  her  by  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment of  both  kingdoms,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  union.  The 
parliament  was  accordingly  revived  by  proclamation,  and 
another  issued  to  convoke  the  first  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  twenty-third  day  of  October.  The  Scots 
repaired  to  London,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the 
queen,  who  bestowed  the  title  of  duke  on  tlie  Earls  of 
Roxburgh  and  Montrose.  She  likewise  granted  a  com- 
mission for  a  new  privy  council  in  that  kingdom,  to  be  in 
force  till  the  next  session  of  parliament,  that  the  nation 
might  not  be  disgusted  by  too  sudden  an  alteration  of 
outward  appearances.  The  first  of  May  was  appointed 
as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving ;  and  coiigratuUt'iry  ad- 
dresses were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  England  :  but  the 
university  of  Oxford  prepared  no  compliment ;  and  the 
Scots  were  wholly  silent  on  this  occasion. 

§  XV'I.  In  the  course  of  this  session  the  Commons,  in 
an  address  to  the  queen,  desired  she  would  re-settle  the 
islands  of  St.  Christopher's  and  Nevis  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  had  been  ravaged  by  the  enemv.  Tliev  likewise 
resolved.  That  an  humble  address  should  be  presented  to 
her  majesty,  praving,  she  would  concert  measures  for 
suppressing  a  body  of  pirates  who  had  made  a  settlement 
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on  the  islanil  of  Madagascar,  as  also  for  recovenng  and 
preserving  the  ancient  pos.session,  trade,  and  fishery  in 
iS'ewfoundland.  The  French  refugees  likewise  delivered 
a  remonstrance  to  the  queen,  recapitulating  the  benefits 
which  the  persecuted  protesuuits  in  France  had  reaped 
from  the  assistance  of  her  royal  progenitors,  acknowledging 
their  own  happiness  in  living  under  her  gentle  government, 
among  a  people  by  whom  they  had  been  so  kindly  enter- 
tained when  driven  from  their  native  country ;  and  im- 
ploring her  majesty's  interposition  and  good  offices  in 
favour  of  their  distressed  and  persecuted  brethren  abroad. 
She  graciously  received  this  address,  declaring,  she  had 
always  great  compassion  for  the  unhappy  circumstances 
of  tlie  protestants  in  France  :  that  she  would  communi- 
cate her  thoughts  on  this  subject  to  her  allies ;  and  she 
expressed  her  hope  that  such  measures  might  be  taken  as 
should  effectually  answer  the  intent  of  their  petition.  In 
the  month  of  May  she  granted  an  audience  to  an  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  from  the  Cziir  of  Muscovy,  who  de- 
livered a  letter  from  his  master,  containing  complaints  of 
King  Augustus,  who  had  maltreated  the  Russian  troops 
sent  to  his  assistance,  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace 
with  Charles  King  of  Sweden,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  allies,  and  surrendered  Count  Patkul,  the  .Muscovite 
minister,  as  a  deserter,  to  the  Swedish  monarch,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  even  to  the  practice  of  barba- 
rians. He,  therefore,  desired  her  Britannic  majesty  would 
use  her  good  offices  for  the  enlargement  of  the  count,  and 
the  other  Russian  prisoners  detained  at  Stockholm  ;  and 
that  she  would  take  into  her  protection  the  remains  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries  upon  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  either 
enter  into  the  service  of  the  allies,  or  be  at  liberty  to  return 
in  safety  to  their  own  country.  The  queen  actually  inter- 
posed in  behalf  of  Patkul :  but  her  intercession  jiroved 
ineffectual,  and  that  unhappy  minister  was  put  to  death 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  wanton  barbarity.  As  manv 
severe  and  sarcastic  writings  had  lately  appeared,  in  which 
the  nhigs  and  ministry  were  reviled,  and  reflections  hinted 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  queen's  person,  the  government  re- 
solved to  make  examples  of  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
tliese  licentious  productions.  Dr.  Joseph  Browne  was 
twice  pilloried  for  a  copy  of  verses  entitled,  "  The  Coun- 
try Parson's  Ad  vice  to  the  Lord  Keeper,"  and  aletter  which 
he  afterwards  wrote  to  ]\Ir.  Secretary  Harley.  William 
Stephens,  rector  of  Sutton  in  Surrey,  underwent  the  same 
sentence,  as  author  of  a  pamphlet,  called,"  A  Letter  to  tlie 
Author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Edward  Ward  was  fined  and  set  in  the  pillory,  for  having 
written  a  burlesque  poem  on  the  times,  under  the  title  of 
"  Hudibras  Redivivus  ;"  and  the  same  punishment  was 
infill  ted  upon  William  Pittes,  author  of  a  performance, 
entitled,  "  The  Case  of  the  Churcli  of  England's  Memo- 
rial fairlv  stated." 

§  XVII.  The  lower  house  of  convocation  still  con- 
tinued to  wrangle  with  their  superiors  ;  and  though  they 
joined  the  upper  house  in  a  congratulatory  address  to  the 
queen  on  the  success  of  her  arms,  they  resolved  to  make 
application  to  the  Commons  against  the  union.  The 
queen  being  apprized  of  their  design,  desired  the  arcii- 
bishop  to  prorogue  them  for  three  weeks,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  which  the  act  of  union  had  passed  in  parliament. 
The  lower  house  delivered  a  representation  to  the  bishops, 
in  which  thev  affirmed,  no  such  prorogation  had  ever  been 
ordered  during  the  session  of  parliament.  The  bishops 
found  in  their  records  seven  ov  eight  precedents  of  siich 
prorogations,  and  above  thirty  instances  of  the  convocation 
having  sat  sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  after,  a  ses- 
sion of  parliament :  nav,  sometimes  even  when  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved.'  The  queen,  informed  of  these 
proceedings,  wTOte  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  intimating, 
that  she  looked  upon  the  lower  house  as  guilty  of  an  in- 
vasion of  her  roval  supremacy ;  and  that  if  any  thing  of 
the  same  nature" should  be  attempted  for  the  future,  she 
would  use  such  means  for  punishing  offenders  as  the  law 
warranted.  The  prolocutor  absenting  himself  from  the 
convocation,  the  archbishop  pronounced  sentence  of  con- 
tumacy against  him.  The  lower  house,  in  a  protestation, 
declared  "this  sentence  unlawful  and  altogether  null. 
Nevertheless,  the  prolocutor  made  a  full  submission,  with 
which  the  archbishop  was  satisfied,  and  the  sentence  was 
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repealed.  About  this  period  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  was 
appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
diaries  Hedjes.  This  chan!;e  was  not  effected  vvithont 
great  opposition  from  llarley,  who  was  in  his  heart  ;;n 
enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Marlboroush,  and  all  his  adherents; 
and  liad  already,  by  his  secret  intrijues,  made  consider- 
able progress  in  a  scheme  for  superseding  the  influence  of 
the  tiuchess. 

§  XVIII.  The  French  king  at  this  juncture  seemed  to 
be  entirely  abandoned  by  his  former  good  fortune.  He 
had  sustained  such  a  number  of  successive  defeats  as  had 
drained  his  kingdom  of  people,  and  his  treasury  was 
almost  exhausted.  He  encieavoured  to  support  the  credit 
of  his  government  by  issuing  mint-bills,  in  imitation  of 
the  bank  notes  of  Eii'^land  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his 
precautions,  thev  passed  at  a  discount  of  three-and-fifty 
per  cent.  The  lands  lay  uncultivated  ;  the  manufactures 
could  be  no  longer  carried  on  ;  and  the  subjects  perished 
with  famine.  The  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
prosper  in  every  quarter.  They  had  become  masters  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Netherlands,  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Ramillies  :  the  army  of  King  Charles  was  con- 
siderably reinlbrced  :  a  scheme  was  formed  for  the  con- 
quest of  Toulon,  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Duke  of  .Savoy,  supplied  with  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
Queen  Anne,  and  assisted  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  In  a  word,  France  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  the 
verge  of  destruction,  from  which  nothing  in  all  probabilitv 
could  have  saved  her  but  the  jealousy  and  misconduct  of 
the  confederates.  Louis,  by  virtue  of  his  capitulation  with 
the  emperor  in  Italy,  was  enabled  to  send  such  reinforce- 
ments into  Spain,  as  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war  in  that 
country;  while  the  distractions  in  the  council  of  King 
Charles  prevented  that  unanimity  and  concurrence,  with- 
out which  no  success  can  be  expected.  The  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough declared  against  an  offensive  war,  on  accoimt  of 
the  ditticulty  of  finding  subsistence  in  Castile ;  and  advised 
Charles  to  trust  to  the  expedition  against  Toulon.  This 
opinion  he  sent  from  Italy,  to  which  he  had  withdrawn. 

§  XIX.  Charles,  however,  was  persuaded  to  penetrate 
once  more  to  Madrid,  and  give  battle  to  the  enemy 
wherever  they  should  appear.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
March  the  army  was  assembled  at  Caudela,  to  the  number 
of  sixteen  thousand  men  ;  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mar- 
quis das  Minas,  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Galway  was  second 
in  command.  They  marched  towards  Yecla,  and  under- 
took the  siege  of  Vilena;  but,  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
advanced  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  April  in  four  columns 
towards  tlie  town  of  Almanza,  where  the  enemy  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  their  number  being  con- 
siderably superior  to  that  of  the  confederates.  The  battle 
began  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  front  of 
each  army  vi-as  fully  engaged.  The  English  and  Dutch 
squadrons  on  the  left,  sustained  by  the  Portuguese  horse 
of  the  second  line,  were  overpowered  after  a  gallant  re- 
sistance. The  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of  battalions  from 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  obliged  the  enemy  to  give  way, 
and  drove  their  first  upon  their  second  line :  but  the  Por- 
tuguese cavalry  on  the  right  being  broken  at  their  first 
charge,  their  foot  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  so  that  the 
English  and  Dutch  troops  being  left  naked  on  the  flanks, 
were  surrounded  and  attacked  on  every  side.  In  this 
dreadful  emergency  they  formed  themselves  into  a  square, 
and  retired  from  the  field  of  battle.  By  this  time  the  men 
were  quite  spent  with  fatigue,  and  all  their  ammunition 
exhausted:  they  were  ignorant  of  the  country,  abandoned 
by  their  horse,  destitute  of  provision,  and  cut  off  from  all 
hope  of  supply.  .Moved  bv  these  dismal  considerations 
they  capitulateil,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  battalions.  The  Portu- 
guese, and  part  of  the  English  horse,  with  the  infantry  that 
guarded  the  baggage,  retreated  to  Alcira,  where  they  were 

b  This   passaee  was 
thoiiuitt  the  works  they 
iioiiour  ol  the  enterpn'se  vias  in  a  s 
J)ir  .lohn  Norris  and  the  English  ; 

ID  boats  with  six  hundred  sadors  and  marines,  entered  the  river,  and  were 
rowed  within  musket-shut  of  the  enemy's  works,  where  they  maite  such  a 
vigorous  and  unexpecteti  attack,  that  the  French  were  immediately  driven 


joined  by  the  Earl  of  Galwav,  with  about  five-and-twenty 
hundred  dragoons  which  he  liad  brought  from  the  field  of 
battle.  About  three  thousand  men  of  the  allied  army  were 
killed  upon  the  spot,  and  among  that  number  Brigadier 
Killigrew,  with  many  officers  of  distinction.  The  Earl  of 
Galway,  who  charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  Guiscard's 
dragoons,  received  two  deep  cuts  in  the  face.  The  JMar- 
qiiis  das  Minas  was  run  through  the  arm,  and  saw  his 
concubine,  who  fought  in  the  habit  of  an  Amazon,  killed 
bv  his  side  :  the  Lords  Tyrawley,  Mark  Ker,  and  Colonel 
Clayton,  were  wounded  ;  all  their  artillery,  together  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  colours  and  standards,  and  about 
ten  thousand  men,  were  taken  ;  so  that  no  victory  could  be 
more  complete :  yet  it  was  not  purchased  without  the  loss 
of  two  thousand  men  slain  in  the  action,  including  some 
officers  of  eminence.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  of  King  Philip,  acquired  a  great  ad- 
dition of  fame  by  his  conduct  and  behaviour  before  and 
during  Ihe  engagement ;  but  his  authority  was  superseded 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  arrived  in  the  army  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle.  This  prince  seemed  to  entertain 
some  private  views  of  his  own ;  for  he  took  no  effectual 
step  to  improve  the  victory.  He  began  a  private  negoci- 
ation  with  the  Earl  of  Galway,  during  which  the  two 
armies  lay  inactive  on  the  banks  of  the  Cinca ;  and  he  con 
eluded  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Lerida,  which  was 
surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber :  then  the  troops  on  both  sides  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. The  Earl  of  Galway  and  the  Marquis  das  Minas 
embarked  at  Barcelona  for  Lisbon,  and  General  Carpenter 
remained  commander  of  the  English  forces  quartered  in 
Catalonia,  which  was  now  the  only  part  of  Spain  that  re- 
mained to  King  Charles. 

§  .XX.  The  attempt  upon  Toulon  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  Prince  Eugene  might  have  succeeded,  if  the  emperor, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  mari- 
time powers,  had  not  divided  his  army  in  Italy,  by  de- 
taching a  considerable  body  through  the  ecclesiastical  state 
towards  Naples,  of  which  he  took  possession  without  any 
difficulty.  Besides,  ten  thousand  recruits  destined  for  the 
imperial  forces  in  Italy  were  detained  in  Germany,  from 
apprehension  of  the  King  of  Siveden,  who  remained  in 
Saxony,  and  seemed  to  be  upon  very  indifferent  terms  with 
the  emperor.  With  the  assistance  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  aiid  Prince  Eugene 
passed  the  Vari"  on  the  eleventh  day  of  .Tuly,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  marched  directly 
towards  Toulon,  whither  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
were  conveyed  on  board  of  the  combined  squadrons.  The 
French  king  was  extremely  alarmed  at  this  attempt,  as 
five  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  vast  magazines,  and  the 
best  part  of  his  fleet,  were  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  and 
ran  the  greatest  risk  of  being  entirely  taken  or  destroyed. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  filled  with  consterna- 
tion, when  they  found  their  enemies  were  in  the  bosom  of 
their  country.  The  monarch  resolved  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  his  subjects  exerted 
themselves  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  for  its  preserva- 
tion. The  nobilitv  of  the  adjacent  provinces  armed  their 
servants  and  tenants,  at  the  head  of  whom  they  marched 
into  the  city :  they  coined  their  plate,  and  pawned  their 
jewels  for  money  to  pay  the  workmen  employed  upon  the 
fortifications ;  and  such  industry  was  usea,  that  in  a  few 
days  the  town  and  harbour,  which  had  been  greatly  neg- 
lected, were  put  in  a  good  posture  of  defence.  The  allies 
took  possession  of  the  eminences  that  commanded  the  city, 
and  the  ordnance  being  landed,  erected  batteries.  From 
these  they  began  to  cannonade  and  bombard  the  city, 
while  the  fleet  attacked  and  reduced  two  forts  at  the  en. 
trance  of  the  mole,  and  co-operated  in  the  siege  with  theii 
great  guns  and  bomb-ketches.  The  garrison  was  nume- 
rous, and  defended  the  place  with  great  vigour.  They 
sunk  ships  in  the  entrance  to  the  mole :  they  kept  up  a 
prodigious  fire  from  the  ramparts :  they  made  desperate 


from  part  of  their  entrenchments :  then  Sir  John  landed  with  his  men, 
clambered  over  the  works,  that  were  deemed  inaccessible,  and  attackinir 
the  delendants  sword  in  hand,  compelled  Iheni  to  By  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipilatioii.  'this  detachment  was  sustained  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  in 
person,  'the  Duke  of  Savoy,  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy's  coiistema- 
tioa.  passed  the  river  almost  without  opposition. 
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sallies,  and  even  drove  the  besiegers  from  one  of  their 
posts  with  great  slaughter.  The  French  king,  alarmed  at 
this  design  of  his  enemies,  ordered  troops  to  march  towards 
Toulon  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  lie  connter- 
manded  tlie  forces  that  were  on  their  route  to  nnprove  the 
victory  of  Almanza:  a  great  part  of  tlie  army  nndcr  Vd- 
lars  oil  the  Ilhnir  was  detached  lo  Provence,  and  die  court 
of  Versailles  di-.  laivd,  that  die  Duke  of  Burgnnrly  should 
march  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army  to  the  relief  of  Toulon. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  hein^  apprized  of  these  preparations, 
seeing  no  hone  of  reducing  the  place,  and  being  appre- 
hensive that  nis  passage  would  be  intercepted,  resolved  to 
abandon  his  enterprise.  The  artillery  being  re-embarked, 
with  the  sick  and  wounded,  he  decamped  in  the  night, 
under  favour  of  a  terrible  bombardment  and  cannonading 
from  the  English  Heel,  and  retreated  to  his  own  country 
without  molestation.'^  Then  he  undertook  the  reduction 
of  Suza,  the  garrison  of  which  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Ry  this  conquest  he  not  only  secured  the  key  to  his  own 
dominions,  but  also  opened  to  himself  a  free  passage  into 
Dauphiiie. 

§  XXI.  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel  having  left  a  squadron 
with  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  for  the  Mediterranean  service,  set 
sail  for  England  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  was  in 
soundings  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  October.  About 
eight  o'clock  at  night  hi.s  own  ship,  the  Association,  struck 
upon  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  and  perished  with  every  (jcrson 
on  board.  This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  the  Eagle  and  the 
Romney :  the  Firebrand  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks ;  but  the  captain  and  four-and-twenty  men  saved 
themselves  in  the  ooat:  the  Phrenix  was  driven  on  shore  : 
the  Royal  Anne  was  saved  by  the  presence  of  mind  and 
uncommon  dexterity  of  Sir  George  Byng  and  his  officers  : 
the  St.  George,  commanded  by  Lord  Dursley,  struck 
upon  the  rocks,  but  a  wave  set  her  afloat  again.  The  ad- 
iniral's  body  being  cast  ashore,  was  stripped  and  buried 
in  the  sand  ;  but  afterwards  discovered  and  brought  into 
Plymouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London,  and 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Cloudeslev  Shovel 
was  born  of  mean  parentage  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  but 
raised  himself  to  the  chief  command  at  sea,  by  his  industry, 
valour,  skill,  and  integrity.  On  the  Upper  Rhine  the 
allies  were  unprosperous.''  The  Prince  of  Baden  was 
dead,  and  the  German  army  so  inconsiderable,  that  it 
could  not  defend  the  lines  of  Buhl  against  the  Mareschal 
de  Vdlars,  who  broke  throueh  this  work,  esteemed  the 
rampart  of  (Jermanv,  reduced  Rastadt,  defeated  a  body  of 
horse,  laid  the  duchy  of  W  irtemberg  under  contribution, 
took  Stutgard  and  Schondorf ;  and  routed  three  thousand 
Germans  entrenched  at  Lorch,  under  the  command  of 
General  Janus,  who  was  made  prisoner.  In  all  proba- 
bility, this  active  officer  would  have  made  great  progress 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  had  not 
he  been  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  in 
consequence  of  his  army's  being  diminished  by  sending  off 
detachments  to  Provence.  The  imperial  army  retired  to- 
wards Hailbron,  and  the  command  of  it  was,  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor  and  allies,  assumed  by  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  who  restored  military  discipline,  and  acted  with 
uncommon  prudence  and  circumspection  :  but  he  had  not 
force  sufficient  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  importance. 

c  Had  the  Duke  of  Savoy  marched  with  expedition  from  the  Var.  he 
oull  have  fouud  Toulon  defenceless  ;  but  lie  lingered  in  such  a  manner 
irty  in  the  enterprise  ;  and  hi 
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retarded  by  a  difference  t)etw 


and  his  kit 


d  in  the  inonlh  of  May  three  ships  of  the  line,  namely,  the  Royal  Oak, 
If  sevenly.six  guns,  commanded  hy  Commodore  Baron  Wylde  ;  the  Graf 
Ion.  ot  seventy  guns,  Captain  Edward  Acton  :  and  ihe  Hampton-court,  ol 
seventy  suns.  Captain  (leorge  Clements,  saded  as  convoy  to  the  West 
Imlia  dnd  Portugal  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  amoimting  totive-aiid-fifty  sail 
I  hey  fell  inwiih  the  Dunkiik  squadron,  consisling  of  ten  ships  of  war,  one 
rrizale,  anil  four  privateers,  under  the  command  of  M.  <le  I'orbin.  A 
furious  action  immediately  ensued,  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  dispro- 
portion in  point  of  number,  was  maintained  by  the  Enelii^h  .-..mi,, ...lore 
at  gallantry,  until  Captain  Arh.n  was  killed.  l.„;i.,iii  (  I       m,. 

wounded,  anil  the  Grafton  and  Flampton-couTt  -  .      i 
unk  the  .Salisbury,  at  that  time  in  the  hands  ol  ti  .    !  i   -  i 

""'"        '     "ing  eleven  feet  water  in  hi^  hcold,  Hi-,  !     ,^.   ,1: 


t  ol  Lapland  :  in  .September  he  j,,iiied 
t  under  the  command  of  the  celeijrated 
icked,  otf  the  Lizard,  the  convoy  of  the 
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§  XXII.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough set  out  from  the  Hague  for  Leipsic  with  a  letter 
from  the  queen  to  Charles  XU.  of  Sweden,  whose  designs 
were  still  so  mysterious,  that  the  confederates  could  not 
help  being  alarmed  at  lus  being  in  the  heart  of  (jermauy. 
The  duke  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most  proper  ambassa- 
dor, lo  soothe  his  v.anlty  and  penetrate  into  Ins  real  inten- 
tion." He  found  this  original  character,  not  simple,  but 
sordid  in  his  appearance  and  economy,  savage  in  his  de- 
portment, ferocious,  illiterate,  stubborn,  implacable,  and 
reserved.  The  English  general  assailed  him  on  the  side 
of  his  vanity,  the  only  part  by  which  he  was  accessible. 
"  .Sire,"  said  he,  "  I  present  to  your  majesty  a  letter,  not 
from  the  chancery,  but  from  the  heart  of  the  queen  my 
mistress,  and  written  with  her  own  hand.  Had  not  her 
sex  prevented  her  from  taking  so  long  a  journey,  she 
would  have  crossed  the  sea  to  see  a  prince  admired  by  the 
whole  universe.  I  esteem  myself  nappy  in  having  the 
honour  of  assuring  your  majesty  of  my  regard  ;  and  I 
should  think  it  a  great  happiness,  if  my  afiairs  would 
allow  me,  to  learn  under  .so  great  a  general  as  your  majesty 
what  I  want  to  know  in  the  art  of  war."  Charles  was 
pleased  with  this  overstrained  compliment,  which  seems  to 
have  been  calculated  for  a  raw,  unintelligent  barbarian, 
unacquainted  with  the  characters  of  mankind.  He  pro- 
fessed particular  veneration  for  Queen  Anne,  as  viell  as 
for  the  (lerson  of  her  ambassador,  and  declared  he  would 
take  no  steps  to  the  prejudice  of  the  grand  alliance. 
Nevertheless,  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration  has  been 
questioned.  The  French  court  is  said  to  have  gained  over 
his  minister.  Count  Piper,  to  their  interest.  Certain  it  is, 
he  industriously  sought  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the  empe- 
ror, and  treated  him  with  great  insolence,  until  he  sub- 
mitted to  all  his  demands.  The  treaty  being  concluded 
upon  the  terms  he  thought  proper  to  impose,  he  had  no 
longer  the  least  shadow  of  pretence  to  contiime  his  dis- 
putes with  the  court  of  Vienna  :  and  therefore  began  his 
march  for  Poland,  which  was  by  this  time  overrun  by  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy. 

5  XXIII.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  returning  from 
Saxony,  assembled  the  allied  army  at  Anderlach  near 
Brussels,  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  and,  understanding 
that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Duke  de  Vendome, 
who  commanded  the  French  forces,  had  quitted  their 
lines,  he  advanced  to  Soignies,  with  a  design  to  engage 
them  in  the  plain  of  Fleurus.  But  receiving  certain  intel- 
ligence that  the  enemy  were  greatly  superior  to  the  allies 
in  number,  by  the  help  of  drafts  from  all  the  garrisons,  he 
retreated  towards  Brussels,  and  took  post  at  Mildert; 
while  the  French  advanced  to  Gemblours.  Both  armies 
lay  inactive  until  the  enemy  sent  off  a  large  detachment 
towards  Provence.  Then  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
General  D'Auverquerijue  resolved  to  attack  them  in  their 
fortified  camp  at  Gemblours.  But  they  retreated  with 
such  celerity  from  one  post  to  another,  that  the  confede- 
rates could  not  come  up  with  them  until  they  were  safely 
encamped  with  the  right  at  Pont-a-Tresin,  and  their  left 
under  the  cannon  of  Lisle,  covered  with  the  river  Schelde, 
and  secured  by  entrenchments.  The  allies  chose  their 
camp  at  Helchin,  and  foraged  under  the  cannon  of  Tour- 
nay,  within  a  league  of  the  enemy  :  but  nothing  could  in- 

Portucal  fleet,  consisting  of  the  Cumberland.  Captain  Bichard  Edwards, 
of  eighty  guns  ;  the  Devonshire,  of  eighty  i  the  Hoval  Oak,  of  seventy-six  ; 
the  Chester  and  Kuby,  of  fiflv  guns  each.     1  houili  Ihe  trench  squadron 

di.l  iif.t  tall  sliortot  twelve  sail  ut  the  line,  the  1  ii;-li.-lt  cnptaiiis  maintained 
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5  of  Count  Piper,  of 
understand  that  the 
d  to  wait  halt  an  hour  before  the  Swedish 
e  him.  When  he  appeared  at  last,  the  duke 
on  his  liat.  passeil  the  count  without  saluting 
:  wall,  where,  having  staid  souie  time,  lie 
,'ith  the  most  polite  address. 
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duce  iheni  to  hazard  an  engasement ;  and  both  armies 
went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  hitter  end  of  October. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborousrh  set  out  for  Franckfort,  where 
he  conferred  with  the  F.lectors  of  Mentz,  Hanover,  and 
Palatine,  about  the  oper.itions  of  the  next  campaijn  :  tlien 
he  returned  to  the  Ila>;ue,  and  bavins  concerted  the  neces- 
sary measures  with  the  deputies  of  the  States-sieneral,  em- 
barKed  for  EnKhind  ttie  besinnins  of  November. 

§  XXI \'.  The  queen's  private  favour  was  now  sliifted 
to  a  new  object.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  sup- 
planted by  Mrs.  Masliani,  her  own  kinswoman,  whom  she 
had  rescued  from  indigence  and  obscurity.  This  favourite 
succeeded  to  that  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  her  sove- 
reign which  the  duchess  had  formerly  possessed.  She  was 
more  humble,  pliable,  and  obliging,  than  her  first  patroness, 
who  had  plaved  the  tyrant,  and  thwarted  the  queen  in 
some  of  her  most  respected  maxims.  Her  majesty's  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  the  lories  and  high-churchmen  was 
no  longer  insolently  condemned  and  violently  opposed. 
The  new  confidante  conformed  to  all  her  prejudices,  and 
encouraged  all  her  designs  with  assent  and  approbation. 
In  political  intrigues  she  acted  as  associate,  or  rather  auxi- 
liarv,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  who  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  queen's  good  graces ;  and  determined  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Earl  of  Go- 
dolphin.  His  aim  was  to  unite  the  tory  interest  under  his 
own  auspices,  and  expel  the  whigs  from  the  advantages 
they  possessed  under  the  government.  His  chief  coadju- 
tor in  this  scheme,  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  a  man  of  warm  imagination  and  elegant, 
taste,  penetrating,  eloquent,  ambitious,  and  enterprising, 
whose  talents  were  rather  specious  than  solid,  and  whose 
principles  were  loose  and  fluctuating.  He  was  at  first 
contented  to  act  in  an  inferior  capacity,  subservient  to  the 
designs  of  the  secretary  :  but  when  he  understood  the  full 
extent  of  his  own  parts  and  influence,  he  was  fired  with 
the  ambition  of  eclipsing  bis  principal,  and  from  the 
sphere  of  his  minister  raised  himself  to  the  character  of  his 
rival.  These  politicians,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  a  colleague  of  uncommon  ability  and  credit,  ex- 
erted their  endeavours  to  rallv  and  reconcile  the  disunited 
tories,  who  were  given  to  understand,  that  the  queen  could 
no  longer  bear  the  tyranny  of  the  whigs  :  that  she  had  been 
always  a  friend  in  her  heart  to  the  tory  and  high-church 

Earty ;  and  that  she  would  now  exhibit  manifest  proof  of 
er  inclination.  She  accordingly  bestowed  the  bishop- 
rics of  Chester  and  Exeter  upon  Sir  William  Dawes  and 
Dr.  Blackall,  who,  though  otherwise  of  unblemished  cha- 
racters, had  openly  condemned  the  revolution. 

§  XXV.  The  people  in  general  began  to  be  sick  of  the 
whig  ministry,  whom  they  had  formerly  caressed.  To 
them  they  imputed  the  burthens  under  which  they 
groaned  ;  burthens  which  thev  had  hitherto  been  animated 
to  bear  by  the  pomp  of  triumph,  and  uninterrupted  success. 
At  present  they  were  discouraged  by  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza,  the  miscarriage  of  the  expedition  against  Toulon, 
the  loss  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  the  fate  of  four 
sliips  of  the  line,  destroyed  or  taken  by  a  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Messieurs  Forbin  and  Du  Guai  Trouin, 
two  of  the  most  enterprising  sea-officers  in  the  French  serv- 
ice. No  new  advantage  had  been  obtained  in  the  Nether- 
lands :  France,  instead  of  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the 
confederacy,  seemed  to  rise  with  fresh  vigour  from  every 
overthrow :  the  English  traders  had  lately  sustained  re- 
peated losses  for  want  of  proper  convoys  ;  the  coin  of  the 
nation  was  visibly  diminished  ;  and  the  public  credit  be- 
gan to  decline.  Tiie  tories  rlid  not  fail  to  inculcate  and 
exaggerate  these  causes  of  discontent,  and  the  ministry 
were  too  remiss  in  taking  proper  steps  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  nation.  Instead  of  soothing  by  gentle  measures,  and 
equal  administration,  the  Scots,  who  had  expressed  such 
aversion  to  the  union,  they  treated  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  served  to  exasperate  the  spirits  of  that  people.  A 
slop  was  put  to  their  whole  commerce  for  two  months  be- 
fore it  was  diverted  into  the  new  channel.  Three  months 
elapsed  before  the  equivalent  was  remitted  to  that  king- 
dom, and  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  most  shameful 
partiality.  Seizures  of  wines  and  other  merchandise  im- 
ported from  thence  into  England,  were  made  in  all  the 
northern  par:s  with  an  affectation  of  severity  and  disdain  : 


so  that  the  generality  of  the  Scottish  nation  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  the  union  and  the  government.  The 
Jacobites  were  again  in  commotion.  They  held  confer- 
ences :  they  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  court 
of  St.  Germain's :  a  great  number  of  the  most  rigid  whigs 
entered  so  f;ir  into  their  measures,  as  to  think  a  revolution 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  retrieve  the  liberties,  indepen- 
dence, and  commerce  of  their  country;  the  pretender's 
birth-day  was  publicly  celebrated  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom :  and  every  thing  seemed  to  portend  a 
universal  revolt.  Ireland  continued  quiet  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whom  the  queen 
had  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  A  parlia- 
ment having  met  at  Dublin  in  tlie  month  of  July,  presented 
addresses  of  coniiratulalion  to  her  majesty  on  the  late  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  The  t'omnions  having  inspected 
tlie  public  accounts,  resolved,  That  the  kingdom  had  been 
put  to  excessive  charge,  by  means  of  great  arrears  of  rent 
returned  by  the  late  trustees,  as  due  out  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  which  returns  were  false  and  unjust ;  and,  That  an 
humble  representation  should  be  laid  before  her  majesty 
on  this  subject.  They  passed  another  laudable  resolution 
in  favour  of  their  own  manuf^ictures.  They  granted  the 
necessary  supplies,  and  having  finished  several  bills  for 
the  royal  assent,  were  prorogued  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  October. 

§  XXVI.  It  was  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month, 
that  the  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  assembled  at 
Westminster,  when  the  queen,  in  her  speech  to  both 
Houses,  palliated  the  miscarriages  in  Provence  and  in 
Spain  ;  represented  tlie  necessity  of  making  further  efforts 
against  the  common  enemy ;  and  exhorted  them  to  be 
upon  their  guard  against  those  who  endeavoured  to  sow 
jealousies  in  the  commonwealth.  The  Commons,  in  their 
address,  expressed  the  continuance  of  their  former  zeal  and 
devotion  to  her  majesty's  government :  but  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Wharton  expatiated  upon  the  scar- 
city of  money,  the  decay  of  trade,  and  the  mismanagement 
of  the  navy.  He  was  seconded  by  Lord  Somers,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  tory  party,  who  proposed,  that,  previous  to 
every  measure,  they  should  consider  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion. The  design  of  W  barton  and  Somers  w^as  to  raise 
the  Earl  of  Orford  once  more  to  the  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty ;  and  the  tories,  who  did  not  perceive  their  drif>, 
hoped,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  to  fix  the  blame  of  all 
mismanagement  upon  the  whig  ministers.  A  day  being 
fixci  for  this  examination,  the  House  received  a  petition 
from  the  sherifts  and  merchants  of  London,  complaining 
of  great  loss  by  sea,  for  want  of  cruisers  and  convoys ;  and 
these  complaints  were  proved  by  witnesses.  The  report 
was  sent  to  the  lord  admiral,  who  answered  all  the  articles 
separately  :  then  the  tories  moved  for  an  address,  in  which 
the  blame  of  the  miscarriages  might  be  laid  upon  the 
ministry  and  cabinet  council ;  but  the  motion  was  over- 
ruled :  the  queen  was  presented  with  a  bare  representation 
of  the  facts,  and  desired  that  she  would  take  the  proper 
measures  for  preventing  such  evils  for  the  future.  Ihe 
Commons  made  some  progress  in  an  inquiry  of  the  same 
nature;  and  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  better  securing  the. 
trade  of  the  kingdom.  They  cheerfiilly  granted  the  sup- 
plies for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  They  prepared* 
another  bill  for  repealing  the  Scottish  act  of  security,  and 
that  about  peace  and  war,  which  had  excited  such  jealousy 
in  the  English  nation.  Tliey  resolved.  That  there  should 
be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ! 
that  the  militia  of  Scotland  should  be  put  on  the  same- 
footing  with  that  of  England  :  that  the  powers  of  the  Ju»^ 
tices  of  the  peace  should  be  the  same,  through  the  wholtf 
island  :  that  the  lords  of  justiciary  in  Scotland  should  gaf 
circuits  twice  in  the  year:  that  the  writs  for  electing  SeoMt 
tish  memliers  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 
he  directed,  and  returns  made,  in  the  same  manner 
practised  in  England.  An  act  being  formed  on  these  resOri 
lutions,  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  preserving  the  trade  withi 
Portugal :  then  they  considered  the  state  of  the  war  in  Spain. 

§  XX\'II.  When  the  queen  passed  these  bills,  she  re- 
commended an  augmentation  m  the  aids  and  auxiliaries 
srranted  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Tiiis  intimation  produced  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on   the  affairs   of  Spain.    The  services  of  the  Earl  of 
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Peterborough  were  extolled  bv  the  Earl  of  Rochester  and 
Lord  Ilaver^ham,  who  levelled  some  oblique  i-efleclions  at 
the  Earl  oftJalway.  Several  lords  enlarged  upon  the  iie- 
cessilv  of  carr\ins  on  the  war  until  King  Charles  should 
be  fully  established  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  Earl 
of  Peterborou!;h  said  they  ousjht  to  contribute  nine  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  rather  than  make  peace  on  any  other 
terms :  he  declared  himself  ready  to  return  to  Spain,  and 
ser\e  even  under  the  Eirl  of  Galwav.  The  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester repealed  a  maxim  of  the  old  Duke  of  Schoin- 
berg,  Tliat  attackini;  France  in  the  Netherlands  was  like 
takin<!  a  bull  by  the  horns.  He  therefore  proposed,  that 
the  allies  shoulil  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  and 
delach  from  thence  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  into 
Catalonia.  He  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham ; 
but  warmlv  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  .Marlborough,  who 
urged,  that  the  great  towns  in  Brabant  which  he  had  con- 
quered could  not  be  preserved  without  a  considerable 
number  of  men ;  and  that  if  the  French  should  gain  any 
advantage  in  Flanders  from  their  superiority  in  point  of 
numljer,  the  discontented  party  in  Holland,  which  was  veiT 
numerous,  and  bore  with  impatience  the  burthen  of  the 
war,  would  not  fail  crying  aloud  for  peace.  Being  chal- 
lenged by  Rochester  to  show  how  troops  could  be  pro- 
cured for  the  service  in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  a-ssured  the 
House,  that  measures  had  been  already  concerted  with  the 
emperor,  for  forming  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Savoy,  for  sending  powerful  succours  to 
King  Charles.  Tliis  declaration  finished  the  debate,  which 
issued  in  an  affictionate  address  to  her  majestv.  The 
Lords  resolved,  That  no  peace  could  be  safe  and  lionour- 
ahle  for  her  majesty  and  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies  were  suffered  to  continue  in  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  They  presented  an  address,  in 
which  they  desired  she  would  press  the  emperor  to  send 
powerful  succours  to  Spain  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Eugene,  with  all  possible  expedition  to  make  good  his 
contract  n  ith  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  strengthen  the  army 
on  tlie  Rhine,  which  was  now  happily  put  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  wise  and  valiant  prince,  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over. The  Commons  concurred  in  this  remonstrance,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  queen  desired  the  emperor  to 
bestow  the  command  in  Spain  upon  Prince  Eugene. 
Tlie  court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  comply  with  this 
request;  but  sent  thither  Count  Staremberg,  who,  of  all 
the  German  generals,  was  next  to  the  prince  in  military 
repntation.  The  Commons  now  proceeded  to  consider  of 
ways  and  means,  and  actually  established  funds  for  raising 
the  supply,  which  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  six 
millions. " 

§  XXVIII.  At  this  period  Mr.  Harlev's  character  in- 
curred suspicion,  from  tlie  treachery  of  William  Gregg,  an 
inferior  clerk  in  his  office,  who  was  detected  in  a  corres- 
pondence with  Monsieur  Chamillard,  the  French  king's 
minister.  When  his  practices  were  detected  he  made  an 
ample  confession,  and  pleading  guilty  to  his  indictment  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  was  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason. 
At  the  same  time,  John  Bara  and  Alexander  Valiere  were 
committed  to  Newgate,  for  corresponding  with  the  enemy; 
and  Claude  Baiide,  secretarv  to  the  Duke  of  Savov"s  mi- 
nister, was,  at  the  request  of  his  master,  apprehended  for 
traitorous  practices  against  her  majestv  ana  her  govern- 
ment. A  committee  of  seven  lords  being  appointed  to 
examine  these  delinquents,  made  a  report  to  the  House, 
which  was  communicated  lo  the  queen,  in  an  address,  im- 
porting, that  Gregg  had  discovered  secrets  of  state  to  the 
French  minister:  that  Alexander  Valiere  and  John  Bara 
had  managed  a  coiTespondence  with  the  governors  and 
commissaries  of  Calais  and  Boulogne  ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, discovered  to  the  enemy  the  stations  of  the  British 
cruisers,  the  strength  of  their  convoys,  and  the  times  at 
which  the  merchant  ships  proceeded  on  their  vovages :  that 
all  the  papers  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Secretary  Harlev  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
meanest  clerks;  and  that  the  perusal  of  all  the  letters  to 
and  from  the  French  prisoners  had  been  chiefly  trusted  to 
Gregg, a  pereon  of  a  very  suspicious  character,  and  known 
to  be  e.xtremely  indigent.  The  queen  granted  a  reprieve 
to  this  man,  in  hope  of  his  making  some  important  dis- 
covery :  but  he  reallv  knew  nothing  of  consequence  to 
3   Q 


the  nation.  He  was  an  indigent  Scot,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  spy  in  his  own  country,  and  now  offered  his 
services  to  Chamillard,  with  a  view  of  beinir  rewarded  for 
his  treachery ;  but  he  was  discovered  before  he  hat;  reape<I 
any  fruits  from  his  correspondence.  As  he  had  no  secrets 
of  importance  to  impart,  he  was  executed  at  Tvburn, 
where  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  \\e  de- 
clared Mr.  llarley  entirely  ignorant  of  all  his  treasonable 
connexions,  notwithstanding  some  endeavours  that  were 
made  to  eng;ige  him  in  an  accusation  of  that  minister. 

§  X.XIX.  The  queen  had  refused  to  adm'it  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  into  her  presence,  until  he  should  have  vin- 
dicated his  conduct,  of  which  King  Charles  had  complain- 
ed in  divers  letters.  He  was  eagerly  desirous  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  His  military  proceedings,  his  negociations, 
his  disposal  of  the  remittances,  were  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  both  Houses:  but  he  produced  such  a  number 
of  witnesses  and  original  papers  to  justify  every  transaction, 
that  his  character  triumphed  in  the  inquiry,  which  was 
dropped  before  it  produced  any  resolution  in  parliament. 
Then  they  took  cognizance  of  the  slate  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
and  found  there  had  been  a  great  deficiency  in  the  Eng- 
lish troops  at  the  battle  of  Almanza.  This,  however,  was 
explained  so  much  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  voted  an 
address  to  tlie  queen,  thanking  her  for  having  taken  mea- 
sures to  restore  the  affairs  in  Spain,  and  provide  foreign 
troops  for  that  service.  The  bill  for  rendering  the  union 
more  complete  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords  from  the  court  party,  on  account  of  the 
clause  enacting,  That,  after  the  first  of  M;iv,  there  should 
be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ministry  finding  it  strenuously  supported  by  all  the 
tories,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tlie  other  faction, 
would  have  compromised  the  difference,  by  proposing  that 
the  privv  council  of  Scotland  should  continue  to  the  first 
dav  of  October.  They  hinted  this  expedient,  in  hope  of 
being  able  to  influence  the  ensuing  elections  ;  but  their 
design  being  palpable,  the  motion  was  overruled,  and  the 
bill  received  the  roval  assent :  a  court  of  exchequer,  how- 
ever, was  erected  in  Scotland  upon  the  model  of  that  in 
England.  The  execution  of  Gregg,  and  the  examination 
of  \aliere  and  Bara  who  had  acted  as  smugglers  to  the 
coast  of  France,  under  the  protection  of  Harley,  to  whom 
thev  engaged  for  intelligence,  affected  the  credit  of  that 
minister,  who  was  reviled  and  traduced  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  whig  party.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the 
Earl  of  Godolpbin,  being  apprized  of  his  secret  practices 
with  Mrs.  JIasham,  wrote  to  the  queen,  that  they  could 
sen'e  her  no  longer,  should  Mr.  Harley  continue  in  the 
post  of  secretary.  Being  summoned  to  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil, thev  waited  on  her  person  and  expostulated  on  the 
same  subject.  She  endeavoured  to  appease  their  resent- 
ment with  soft  persuasion,  which  had  no  effect ;  and  when 
thev  retired  from  court,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
spectators,  she  repaired  in  person  to  the  council.  There 
Jlr.  Secretary  Harley  began  to  explain  the  cause  of  their 
meeting,  which  was  some  circumstance  relating  to  foreign 
affairs.'  The  Duke  of  Somerset  said  he  did  not  see  how 
thev  could  deliberate  on  such  matters  while  the  general 
and  treasurer  were  absent:  the  other  members  observed  a 
sullen  silence ;  so  that  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  queen 
found  herself  in  daneer  of  being  abandoned  by  her  mi- 
nisters. Next  dav  her  majesty  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  tohl  him  that  Harley  should  immediately 
resign  his  office,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Henry 
Bovle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  but  she  deeply  re- 
sented the  deportment  of  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Go- 
dolphin,  from  whom  she  entirely  withdrew  her  confidence. 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  attorney-general.  Sir  Thomas  Man- 
sel,  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  re- 
linquished their  several  posts  upon  the  disgrace  of  Harley. 

§  XXX.  Tlie  kingdom  was  at  this  period  alarmed  with 
a  thrf-atened  invasion  from  France.  The  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main's had  sent  over  one  Colonel  Hook  with  credentials 
to  Scotland,  to  learn  the  situation,  number,  and  ability 
of  the  pretender's  friends  in  that  country.  This  minister, 
bv  his  misconduct,  produced  a  division  among  the  Scot- 
tish Jacobites.  Being  a  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
he  attached  himself  whoUv  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  those 
other  zealous  partisans  who  were  bent  upon  receiving  the 
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pretender  without  coiuiitions:  and  lie  neglected  the  Duke 
ol  liaiiuUon,  the  Ivul  Manschal,  and  other  adiierents  of 
that, house,  who  ado|.tL'd  the  more  moderate  principles 
avowed  hy  the  Earl  of  Middleton.  At  his  return  to 
France,  he  made  such  a  favourable  report  of  the  disposi- 
tion and  power  of  the  Scottish  nation,  that  Louis  resolved 
to  equip  an  armament,  and  send  over  the  pretender  to  that 
kingdom.  His  pretence  was  to  establish  that  prince  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  :  but  his  real  aim  was  to  make 
a  diversion  from  the  Netherlands,  and  excite  a  revolt  in 
Great  Britain,  which  ■should  hinder  Queen  Anne  from 
exerting  herself  against  France  on  the  continent.  lie  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  this  expedition  at  Dunkirk, 
where  a  squadron  was  assembled  under  the  command  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Fourbin  ;  and  a  body  of  land  forces  were 
embarked  with  Monsieur  de  Gace,  afterwards  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Mareschal  de  Mutignon.  The  pretender, 
who  liad  assumed  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  Avas  furnished  witli  services  of  raid  and  silver 
plate,  sumptuous  tents,  rich  clothes  for  nis  life-guards, 
splendid  liveries,  and  all  sorts  of  necessaries  even  to  pro- 
fusion. Louis  at  parting  presented  him  with  a  sword 
studded  witli  valuable  diamonds,  and  repeated  what  he 
liad  formerly  said  to  this  adventurer's  father:  "  He  hoped 
he  should  never  see  him  again."  The  Pope  contributed 
to  the  expense  of  this  expedition,  and  accommodated  him 
with  divers  religious  inscriptions,  which  were  wrought 
upon  his  colours  and  standards.  Queen  Anne  being  in- 
formed of  these  preparations,  and  the  design  of  the  French 
monarch,  communicated  to  the  Commons  the  advices 
which  she  had  received  from  Holland  and  the  Netherlands, 
touching  the  destination  of  the  Dunkirk  armament :  both 
Houses  concurred  in  an  address,  assuring  her  they  would 
assist  her  majesty  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  against  the 
pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  her  other  enemies. 
Then  they  passed  a  bill,  enacting,  That  the  oath  of  abju- 
ration should  be  tendered  to  all  persons,  and  such  as  re- 
fused to  take  it  should  be  in  the  condition  of  convicted 
recusants.  By  another,  they  suspended  the  habeas  corpus 
act  till  October,  with  relation  to  persons  apprehended  by 
the  government  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices.  The 
pretender  and  Ins  adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors  and 
rebels ;  and  a  bill  was  passed,  discharging  the  clans  of 
Scotland  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefs  who  should 
take  up  arms  against  her  majesty.  Transports  were  hired 
to  bring  over  ten  British  battalions  from  O.-tend  :  a  large 
fleet  being  equipped  with  incredible  diligence,  sailed  from 
Deal  towards  Dunkirk,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Leake,  Sir  George  Bvng,  and  Lord  Dursley.  The  French 
imagined  that  Leake  had  sailed  to  Lisbon,  and  that  Britain 
was  unprovided  of  ships  of  war ;  so  that  they  were  amazed 
and  confounded  when  this  fleet  appeared  off  Mardvke : 
a  stop  was  immediately  put  to  the  embarkation  of  their 
troops  :  frequent  expresses  were  despatched  to  Paris  :  the 
Count  de  Fourbin  represented  to  the  French  king  the 
little  probability  of  succeeding  in  this  enterprise,  and  the 
danger  that  would  attend  the  attempt:  but  he  received 
positive  orders  to  embark  the  forces,  and  set  sail  with  the 
first  favourable  wind. 

§  XX XI.  The  British  fleet  being  forced  from  their  station 
by  severe  weather  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  the 
French  squadron  sailed  on  the  seventeenth  from  the  road  of 
Dunkirk;  but  the  wind  shifting,it  anchored  in  Newport-pits 
till  the  nineteenth  in  the  evening,  when  they  set  sail  again 
with  a  fair  breeze,  steering  their  course  for  Scotland.  Sir 
George  Byiig  having  received  advice  of  their  departure, 
from  an  Ostend  vessel  sent  out  for  that  purpose  by  Major- 
General  Cadogan,  gave  chace  to  the  enemy,  after  having 
detached  a  squadron,  under  Admiral  Baker,  to  convoy  the 
troops  that  were  embarked  at  Ostend  for  Englanti.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  March,  the  queen  went  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  where,  in  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  she  told  them 
that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed ;  that  Sir  George  Byng 
was  in  |)ursuit  of  them  ;  and  that  ten  battalions  of  her 
troops  were  expected  every  day  in  England.  This  inti- 
mation was  followed  bv  two  very  warm  addresses  from 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  which  they  repeated  their 
assurances  of  standing  by  her  against  all  her  enemies. 
They  exhorted  her  to  persevere  in  supporting  the  common 

1"  Three  Camisars,  or  protectants,  from  the  Cevennois,  lla^  ing  made 


cause,  notwithstanding  this  petty  attempt  to  disturb  her 
dominions ;  and  levelled  some  severe  insinuations  against 
those  who  endeavoured  to  foment  jealousies  between  her 
majesty  and  her  most  faithful  servants.  Addresses  on  the 
same  occasion  were  sent  up  from  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  so  that  the  queen  seemed  to  look  with  contempt 
npon  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Several  regiments  of  foot, 
with  some  sipiadrons  of  cavalry,  began  their  march  for 
Scotland :  the  Earl  of  Leven,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  in  that  country,  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, hastened  thither  to  put  that  fortress  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  to  make  the  proper  dispositions  to  oppose  the 
pretender  at  his  landing.  But  the  vigilance  of  Sir  George 
Byng  rendered  all  these  precautions  unnecessary.  He 
sailed  directly  to  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived 
almost  as  soon  as  the  enemy,  who  immediately  took  the 
advantage  of  a  land  breeze,  and  bore  away  with  all  the  sail 
they  could  carry.  Tlie  English  admiral  gave  chace ;  and 
the  Salisbury,  one  of  their  ships,  was  boarded  and  taken. 
At  night  Monsieur  de  Fourbin  altered  his  course,  so  that 
next  day  they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  English  squadron. 
The  pretender  desired  thev  would  proceed  to  the  north- 
ward, and  land  him  at  Inverness,  and  Fourbin  seemed 
willing  to  gratify  his  request :  but  the  wind  changing,  and 
blowing  m  their  teeth  witli  great  violence,  he  represented 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  prosecute  the  voyage;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  his 
general,  returned  to  Dunkirk,  after  having  been  tossed 
about  a  whole  month  in  very  tempestuous  weather.  In 
the  mean  time,  Sir  George  Byng  sailed  up  to  Leith  road, 
where  he  received  the  freedom  of  tlie  city  of  Edinburgh  in 
a  golden  box,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  having 
delivered  them  from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under 
which  they  laboured. 

§  XXXII.  Certain  it  is,  the  pretender  could  not  have 
chosen  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  de- 
scent upon  Scotland.  The  people  in  general  were  dis- 
affected to  the  government  on  account  of  the  union  :  the 
rcL'ular  troops  under  Leven  did  not  exceed  tive-and-twenty 
hundred  men,  and  even  great  part  of  these  would  in  all 
probability  have  joined  the  invader:  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh was  destitute  of  ammunition,  and  would  in  all  ap- 
pearance have  surrendered  at  the  first  summons ;  in  which 
case  the  Jacobites  must  have  been  masters  of  the  equiva- 
lent money  lodged  in  that  fortress  :  a  good  number  of 
Dutch  ships  loaded  with  cannon,  small  arms,  ammunition, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money,  had  been  driven  on  shore  in 
the  shire  of  Ansrus,  where  thev  would  have  been  seized  by 
the  friends  of  the  pretender,  1iad  the  French  troops  been 
landed  ;  and  all  the  adherents  of  that  house  were  ready  to 
appear  in  arms.  In  England,  such  a  demand  was  made 
upon  the  bank,  by  those  who  favoured  the  invasion,  and 
those  who  dreaded  a  revolution,  that  the  public  credit 
seemed  to  be  in  danger.  The  Commons  resolved,  that  who- 
ever designedly  endeavoured  to  destroy  or  lessen  the  public 
credit,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  was  threat- 
ened with  an  invasion,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor, and  an  enemy  to  her  majesty  and  the  kingdom. 
The  lord  treasurer  signified  to  the  directors  Burchet.  Hare. 
of  the  bank,  that  her  majesty  would  allow  for  ^''^''i.  '-°^- 
six  months  an  interest  of  six  per^cent.  upon  e'/s.' Danil".'"  J 
their  bills,  which  was  double  tne  usual  rate ; 
and  considerable  sums  of  money  were  offered 
to  them  by  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  by  the 
Dukes  of  Marlborough,  Newcastle,  and  rnu'eh!  Fr 
Somerset.  The  French,  Dutch,  and  Jewish  .{^.f^LrvM 
merchants,  whose  interest  was  in  a  (leculiar  ihe'/tiimii 
manner  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  bank,  ^  oluire. 
exerted  themselves  for  its  support  ;  and  the  direct  rsf 
having  called  in  twenty  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  stock, 
were  enabled  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the  timorous 
and  disaffected.  All  the  noblemen  and  persons  of  dis^ 
tinction  in  Scotland,  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germain's,  were  apprehended,  and  either  im^ 
prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  or  brought  up  to 
London,  to  be  confined  in  the  To%ver  or  in  Newgate. 
Among  these  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  found  means 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  whig  ministers  ;  and,  in  a 
little  time,  the  other  prisoners  were  admitted  to  bail.f 
tlieir  escape,  and  repaii'e<i  1o  London,  acquired  atwut  Itiis  lime  the  appe!- 
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§  XXXIII.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  the 
A.  D.  1706.  |,3fija,nen(  „as  prorogued,  and  afterwards 
dissolved  by  proclamation.  Writs  were  issued  out  for 
new  elections,  to<;ether  with  a  proclamation,  commandini; 
all  the  peers  of  North  Britain  to  assemble  at  Ilolyropd- 
house  m  Edinburgh,  on  t!ie  seventeenth  day  of  June,  to 
elect  sixteen  peers  to  represent  them  m  the  ensumg  British 
parliament,  pursuant  to  tlie  twenty-second  aiticle  of  the 
treaty  of  union.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament, 
the  Lords  Griffin,  Clermont,  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Mid- 
dleton,  and  several  Scottish  and  Irish  officers,  vvlio  had 
lieen  taken  on  board  the  Salisbury,  were  bronght  to  Lon- 
don, and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  or  in  Newgate.  Lord 
Griffin  being  attainted  by  outlawry,  for  high  treason  com- 
mitted in  the  reign  of  Kine  William,  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  a  rule  made  for  his 
execution  ;  but  he  was  reprieved  from  month  to  month, 
until  he  died  of  a  natural  death  m  prison.  The  privy 
council  of  Scotland  was  dissolved  ;  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  was  created  a  British  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  of 
Rippon,  Marquis  of  Beverley,  and  Duke  of  Dover;  and 
the  office  of  secretary  at  war,  vacant  by  the  resianation  of 
Henry  St.  John,  was  bestowed  upon  Robert  Walpole,  a 
gentleman  "ho  had  rendered  himself  considerable  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  whose  conduct  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  more  at  large  in  the  sequel.  About 
the  same  time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  distributing 
prizes,  in  certain  propouions,  to  the  different  officers  and 
seamen  of  the  roval  navy  ;  a  regulation  that  still  prevails. 
§  XXXIV'.  The  French  king,  not  at  all  discouraged  by 
the  miscarriage  of  his  projected  invasion,  resolved  to  im- 
prove the  advantages  he  had  gained  on  the  continent 
during  the  la^t  campaign,  and  indeed  he  made  effoits  that 
were  altogether  incredible,  considering  the  consumptive 
state  of  his  finances.?  He  assembled  a  prodiaions  armv 
in  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  assisted  by  Vendome,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  destined  K>  the  command  of  the 
troops  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  seconded  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  ;  and  the  llareschal  de  \'iUeroy  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  forces  in  Dauphinc.  About  the  latter 
end  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  repaired  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  was  met  by  Prince  Eusene ;  these  two 
celebrated  eenerals  conferred  with  the  Pensionary  Hein- 
sius,  and  the  deputies  of  the  States-aeneral.  Then  they 
made  an  excursion  to  Hanover,  where  they  prevailed  upon 
the  elector  to  be  satisfied  with  acting  upon  the  defensive  in 
his  command  on  the  Rhine,  and  spare  part  of  his  forces, 
that  the  confederates  might  be  enabled  to  make  vigorous 
efforts  in  the  Netherlands.  The  prince  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  the  duke  immediately  returned  to  Flanders, 
where  he  assembled  the  army  towards  the  latter  end  of 
Mav.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  that  month,  the  Duke 
de  x'endome  marched  to  Soignies,  and  posted  himself 
within  three  leagues  of  the  confederates,  who  were  en- 
camped at  Billinghen  and  Halle.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were 
on  their  march  by  Bois-Seigneur-Isaac  to  Braine-la-Leuwe, 
concluded  their  intention  was  to  take  post  on  the  banks 


Frenct)  rrftigees.  scaodalized  at  their  hehaviour,  anil  authorized  by  the 
Bisimp  of  Ijniidoa,  as  superior  of  the  Frencli  cnnsregatioos,  resolved  to 
inquire  into  the  mission  of  these  pretended  prophets,  whose  names  were 
Klii^  .Malion.  Joho  Cavalier,  and  Durand  Fast.  They  were  declared 
imposturs  and  counlerteits.  Notwithslanding  this  decision,  which  was 
TOiifirmed  b>  the  hishops.  they  continued  their  assemblies  in  Soho,  under 
(he  countenitnce  of  Sir  Richard  Bulkley  and  John  Lacy.  They  reviled  the 
tnioistersof  the  establishefl  church:  they  denounced  judgments  apainstthe 
city  of  London,  and  the  whole  British  nation  ;  and  published  their  predic- 
tions,  composed  of  uDiolelligibte  jareon.  Ihen  they  were  prosecuted  at 
the  expense  of  the  French  churches,  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and 
lals*  prophets.  They  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  marks  each, 
and  stand  twice  on  a  scaffold,  with  papers  on  their  breasts  denotin?  their 
offence  ;  a  seoience  which  was  executed  accordiogly  at  Charing  Cross,  and 
the  Hoyal  Exchanee. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  was  resident  from  the 
qur^n  at  the  court  of  Charles,  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  this 
nMjnarch,  which  would  have  pro\  ed  extremely  advantageous  to  Great 
Hriuin.  had  he  been  firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  It  was 
stipuUte<l  that  the  Enslish  merchants  should  enioy  the  privilege  of  import- 
iljg  all  kinds  of  merchandise  from  the  coast  of  Ilarbary  into  the  maritime 
places  of  .Spam,  without  paying  any  higher  duty  than  if  tliat  merchandise 
hail  tieeo  Uie  i>ro4luce  of  Great  Britain  :  and  that  even  these  duties  should 

t  be  paid  till  six  months  after  the  merchandise  should  be  lande<l  ami  sold. 

e  mercliants  giving  security  for  the  customs.  It  was  asreed  that  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  should  be  carried  on  by  a 
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of  llie  Duele,  to  hinder  the  allies  from  passing  that 
river,  and  to  occupy  I^uvaine.  He,  therefore,  com- 
manded the  army  to  march  all  night,  anil  on  the  third  day 
of  June  encamped  at  Terbank,  General  D'Auverquer<|ue 
fixing  his  quarters  in  the  subuibs  of  Louvaine,  while  the 
French  advanced  no  further  than  (ienap  and  Braine-la- 
Leuwe.  As  they  yvere  more  numerous  than  the  confede- 
rates, and  headed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  generals  of 
the  allies  at  first  expected  that  they  would  hazard  a  battle : 
but  their  scheme  was  to  retrieve  by  stratagem  the  places 
they  had  lost  in  I'landers.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  had 
rendered  himself  extremely  popular  in  the  great  towns : 
the  Count  de  Bergeyck,  who  had  considerable  interest 
among  them,  was  devoted  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  were  naturally  inconstant 
and  mutinous,  and  particularly  dissatisfied  with  the  Dutch 
government.  Tlie  French  generals  resolved  to  profit  by 
these  circumstances.  A  detachment  of  their  troops,  under 
the  Brigadiers  La  Faille  and  Pasteur,  surprised  the  city  of 
Ghent,  in  which  there  was  no  garrison  :  at  the  same  time 
the  Count  de  la  Motte,  with  a  strong  body  of  forces,  ap- 
peared before  Bruges,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  with- 
out opposition  :  then  he  made  a  fruitless  attempt  upon 
Damme,  and  marched  to  the  little  fort  of  Plassendhall, 
which  he  took  by  assault.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
no  sooner  apprized  of  the  enemy's  having  sent  a  strong 
detachment  towards  Tubize,  than  he  marched  from  Ter- 
bank, passed  the  canal, and  encamped  at  Anderlech.  The 
French  crossed  the  Senne  at  Halle  and  Tubize,  and  the 
allies  resolved  to  attack  them  next  morning:  but  the 
enemy  passed  the  Dender  m  the  night  with  great  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  next  day  encamped 
at  Asche,  where  he  was  joined  by  Prince  Euaene,  who 
had  marched  with  a  considerable  reinforcement  of  Ger- 
mans from  the  Moselle.  The  enemy  understanding  that 
this  general  was  on  his  march,  determined  to  reduce  Oude- 
narile,  the  only  pass  on  the  Schelde  possessed  by  the  con- 
federates :  and  invested  it  on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  hoping 
to  subdue  it  before  the  allies  could  be  reinforced.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  immediately  in  motion,  and 
made  a  surprising  march  from  Asche,  as  far  as  Herselin- 
gen,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  reinforcement.  Then  he 
took  possession  of  the  strong  camp  at  Lessines,  which  the 
French  had  intended  to  occupy,  in  order  to  cover  the  siege 
of  Oudenarde. 

§  XXXV.  Tlius  disappointed,  the  French  generals 
altered  their  resolution,  abandoned  Oudenarde,  and  began 
to  pass  the  Schelde  at  Gavre.  "Die  tyvo  generals  of  the 
confederates  were  bent  upon  bringing  them  to  an  engage- 
ment. Cadogan  was  sent  with  sixteen  battalions  and  eight 
squadrons  to  repair  the  roads,  and  throw  bridges  over  the 
Schelde  below  Oudenarde.  The  army  was  in  motion  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  marched  with  such  expedition,  that  by 
two  in  the  afternoon  the  horse  had  reached  the  bridges 
over  which  Cadogan  and  his  detachment  were  passing. 
The  enemv  had  posted  seven  battalions  in  the  village  of 
Heynem,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schelde,  and  the 
F'rench  household  troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
on  the  adjacent  plain,  opposite  to  a  botiy  of  troops  under 
Major-General  Rantzaw,  who  were  posted  behind  a  rivulet 

the  jrreater  part  of  that  country  was  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  his  competitor 
consented  that  the  British  subjects  should  trade  freely  in  all  the  |«>rt5  of 
the  West  Indies,  with  ten  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  each,  under  such  con- 
voy as  her  Britannic  majesty  should  think  fit  to  appoint. 

g  Before  the  openini;  of  the  campaisn,  a  very  darioir  enterprise  was 
formed  by  one  Colonel  Queintero.  a  partisan  in  the  imperial  army.  1  his 
man  laid  a  scheme  for  carrying  off  the  Dauphiu  of  France  from  the  court 
of  Versailles.    He  selected  thirty  men  of  approved  valour  tor  this  under- 


bell,  and  thence  concluded  that  detachments  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  boldly,  and  would  certainly  have 
carried  the  pomt,had  not  Queintem  halted  three  hours  for  the  i-elreshinent 
of  his  prisoner,  who  complained  of  his  beins  indisposed.  lie  likewise  pro- 
cured a  chaise,  and  onlered  the  back  ot'  it  to  be  lowered  tor  his  convenience, 
these  acts  of  humanity  retardeil  him  so  much,  that  he  was  overtaken  by  i 


great  eeneVosity.  for  the  civilities  he  had 

..._ .,_  carried  him  baCK  to  Versailles,  and  lodged 

in  iiis  own  apartments.  Madame  de  Berringhen  made  him  a  con- 
siderable present ;  and  the  king  ordered  him  and  his  i-ompamnns  to  be 
discharged,  on  account  of  the  courage  and  humanity  they  had  displayed. 
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that  ran  into  the  river.  The  Duke  de  \'endorae  intended 
to  attack  the  confederates  when  one  half  of  tlieir  army 
should  have  passed  the  Schelile ;  but  he  was  thwarted  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  seemed  to  be  perplexeil  and 
irresolute.  This  prince  had  ordered  the  troops  to  halt  in 
their  march  to  Gavre,  as  if  he  had  not  yet  formed  any 
resolution  ;  and  now  he  recalled  the  squadrons  from  the 
plain,  determined  to  avoid  a  battle.  \'endome  remon- 
strated a»amst  this  conduct,  and  the  dispute  continued 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
allied  army  had  passed  the  Sohelde  without  opposition, 
yhen  the  Duke  of  Buriiundy  declared  for  an  engagement, 
and  \'eiidome  submitted  to  his  opinion  with  great  reluc- 
tance, as  the  opportunity  was  now  lost,  and  the  army  un- 
formed. Major-General  Grimaldi  was  ordered  to  attack 
Rantzaw  with  the  horse  of  the  king's  household,  who, 
finding  the  rivulet  marshy,  refused  to  charge,  and  retired 
to  the  ri?ht.  Meanwhile  Cadogan  attacked  the  village  of 
Heynem,  which  he  took  with  three  of  the  seven  battalions 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  Rantzaw,  passing  the  rivulet, 
advanced  into  the  plain,  and  drove  before  him  several 
Sf]uadrons  of  the  enemy.  In  this  attack  the  electoral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  his  late  majesty  George  II.  charged 
at  the  head  of  Bulau's  drag>  ons  with  great  intrepidity. 
His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  Colonel  Laschky 
killed  by  his  side.  Divers  French  regiments  were  entirely 
broken,  and  a  good  number  of  officers  and  standards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hanoverians.  The  confederates  con- 
tinued stiU  passing  the  river ;  but  few  or  none  of  the  in- 
fantry were  come  up  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  arrived  with  twenty  battalions,  which  im- 
mediately sustained  a  vigorous  assault  from  the  enemv. 
By  this  time  the  French  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle; 
and  the  allies  being  formed  as  they  passed  the  river,  both 
armies  were  engaged  through  the  whole  e.xtent  of  their 
lines  about  seven  in  the  evening.  Europe  had  not  many 
years  produced  two  such  noble  armies  :  above  one  hundred 
general  officers  appeared  in  the  field,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  colonels  fought  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
regiments.  The  number  of  the  French  exceeded  that  of 
the  allies  by  twelve  thousand ;  but  their  generals  were 
divided  ;  their  forces  ill-disposed  ;  and  the  men  dispirited 
by  the  uninterrupted  success  of  their  adversaries.  Thev 
seemed  from  the  beginning  averse  to  an  engagement,  and 
acted  in  hurry  and  trepidation.  Nevertheless,  the  action 
was  maintained  until  General  D'Auverquerque  and  Count 
Tilly,  who  commanded  on  the  left  of  the  allies,  obliged  the 
right  of  the  enemy  to  give  ground ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  with  Count  Oxienstem  attacked  them  in  flank  with 
the  Dutch  infantry.  Then  tliev  began  to  give  way,  and 
retired  in  great  confusion.  The  Duke  de  Vendome, 
alighting  from  his  horse,  rallied  the  broken  battalions, 
called  the  officers  by  name,  conjured  them  to  maintain  tlie 
honour  of  their  country,  and  animated  the  men  with  his 
voice  and  example.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  endea- 
vours, they  were  forced  back  among  the  enclosures  in  great 
confusion.  Some  regiments  were  cut  in  pieces  ;  others 
desired  to  capitulate :  and  if  the  darkness  had  not  inter- 
posed, their  whole  army  would  have  been  ruined.  The 
night  coming  on,  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish friends  from  enemies,  the  two  generals  ordered  the 
troops  to  cease  firing,  and  tlie  enemv  took  this  opportunity 
of  escaping  by  the  road  which  leads  from  Oudenarde  to 
Ghent.  The  Duke  de  Vendome  seeing  the  French  forces 
flying  in  the  utmost  terror  and  precipitation,  formed  a  rear- 
guard of  about  five-and-twenty  squadrons,  and  as  many 
battalions,  with  which  he  secured  the  retreat.  To  this 
precaution  the  safety  of  their  army  was  entirely  owing;  for 
at  day-break  the  Duke  of  Marllioro\igh  sent  a  large  de- 
tachment of  horse  and  foot,  under  the  Lieutenant-Generals 
Buinu  and  Lumley,  to  pursue  the  fugitives :  but  the 
hedges  and  ditches  that  skirled  the  road  were  lined  with 
the  French  grenadiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cavalry 
could  not  form,  and  they  were  obliged  to  desist.  The 
French  reached  Ghent  about  eight  m  the  morning,  and 
marching  through  the  city,  encamped  at  I.ovendegen  on  the 
canal.  There  they  thought  proper  to  cast  up  entrench- 
ments, upon  which  they  planted  their  artillery,  which  they 


had  left  at  Gavre  with  their  heavy  baggage.  About  three 
thousand  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle ;  two  thousand 
deserted  ;  and  about  seven  thousand  were  taken,  including 
a  great  number  of  officers,  together  with  ten  pieces  of  can- 
non, above  a  hundred  standards  and  colours,  and  four 
thousand  horses.  The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  amount 
to  two  thousand  men ;  nor  was  one  officer  of  distinction 
killed  on  their  side  during  the  whole  engagement.*'  After 
the  confederates  had  rested  two  davs  on  (he  field  of  battle, 
a  detachment  was  ordered  to  level  tne  French  lines  between 
Ypres  and  the  Lys  :  another  was  sent  to  raise  contributions 
as  far  as  Arras  :  they  ra^-aged  the  country,  and  struck  ter- 
ror even  into  the  city  of  Pans.  While  the  allies  plundered 
the  province  of  Picardy,  a  detachment  from  the  French 
army,  under  the  Chevalier  de  Rozen,  made  an  irruption 
into  Dutch  Flanders,  broke  through  the  lines  of  Bervilet, 
which  had  been  left  unguarded,  and  made  a  descent  upon 
the  island  of  Cadsandt,  which  thev  laid  under  contrihuiion. 
§  XXX\  I.  The  generals  of  ibe  allien  now  undertook 
an  enterprise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  ijie  French  generals, 
savoured  of  rashness  and  inconsiderate  self-suificiency. 
This  was  the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  strongest  town  in  Flanders, 
provided  wiih  all  necessanes,  store  of  amrannition,  and  a 
garrison  reinforced  with  one-and-twenly  battalions  of  the 
best  troops  in  France,  commanded  by  Mareschal  de 
Boufflers  in  person.  But  these  were  not  the  principal 
difficulties  which  the  allies  encountered.  The  enemv  had 
cut  off  the  communication  between  them  and  their  maga- 
zines at  Antwerp  and  Sas-Faii-Glient :  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  their  convoys  from  Ostend  along  a  narrow 
cause%vay,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  an  army  more  numer- 
ous than  that  with  which  they  sat  down  before  Lisle.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  August  it  was  invested  on  one  side  by 
Prince  Eugene,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Prince  of  Orange- 
Nassau  Stadtholder  of  Friesland  :  while  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough encamped  at  Helchin,  to  cover  the  siege.  The 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August, 
and  carried  on  with  that  vigour  and  alacrity  which  is  al- 
ways inspired  by  victory  and  success.  The  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Vendome  being  now  joined  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  relieve  the  place  ;  and 
made  several  marches  and  counter-marches  for  this  pur- 
pose. Marlborough  being  apprized  of  their  intention, 
marched  out  of  his  lines  to  give  them  battle,  being  rein- 
forced by  a  considerable  body  of  troops  from  the  siei:e,  in- 
cluding Augustus  King  of  Poland,  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  as  volunteers  :  but  the  enemy  declined  an  engage- 
ment, and  the  allies  returned  to  their  camp,  which  thev 
fortified  with  an  entrenchment.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
September,  the  besiegers  took  by  assault  the  counterscarp 
of  Lisle,  after  an  obstinate  action,  in  which  they  lost  a 
thousand  men.  The  French  generals  continued  to  hover 
about  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  which  they  actually 
cannonaded  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  again  formed 
his  armv  in  order  of  battle :  but  their  design  was  only  to 
harass  tbe  allies  with  continual  alarms,  and  interrupt  the 
operations  of  the  siege.  They  endeavoured  to  surprise 
the  town  of  Aeih,  by  means  of  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  inhabitants  :  but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  before 
it  took  effect.  Then  ihey  cut  ofi'  all  communication  be- 
tween the  besiegers  and  the  Schelde,  the  banks  of  which 
they  fortified  with  strong  entrenchments,  and  a  prodigious 
number  of  cannon;  so  that  now  all  the  stores  and  neces- 
saries were  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  from 
Ostend.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  Prince 
Eugene,  who  was  in  the  trenches,  seeing  the  troops  driven 
by  the  enemy  from  a  lodgement  they  had  made  on  the  coun- 
terscarp of  the  tenaille,  rallied  and  led  ihem  back  to  the 
charge :  but  being  wounded  over  the  left  eye  with  a  musket- 
shot,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  for  some  days  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  sustained  the  whole  command,  both  in 
the  siege  and  of  the  covering  army.  On  the  twenty-third 
the  tenaille  was  stormed,  and  a  lodgement  made  along 
the  covered  wav.  Mareschal  Boufflers  having  found  means 
to  inform  the  Duke  de  Vendome  that  his  ammunition  was 
almost  expended,  this  general  detached  the  Chevalier  de 
Luxembourg,  with  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons,  to  sup- 
ply the  place  with  gunpowder,  every  man  carrying  a  bag  of 
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forty  pounds  upon  the  crupper.  Tliey  were  discovered  in 
passing  tlirongh  lliecamp  of  the  allies,  and  pursued  to  tiie 
tarrier  of  llie  town  into  wliicli  about  tliree  hundred  were 
admitted:  but  a  great  number  were  killed  by  the  confe- 
derates, or  miserably  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
powder  which  they  carried. 

§  XXXVII.  The  next  attetnpt  of  the  French  generals 
was  to  intercept  a  convoy  from  Ostend.  The  Count  de 
la  Molle  marcned  from  Ohent,  with  about  two-and-twenty 
thousand  men,  to  attack  this  convoy,  which  was  guarded 
by  six  thousand  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Majnr-Uener.d 
\\''ebh.  This  officer  made  such  an  admirable  disposition 
by  the  wood  of  W  ynendale,  and  received  the  enemy  with 
such  a  close  fire,  that,  after  a  very  warm  action,  that  lasted 
two  hours,  they  retireil  in  the  utmost  confusion,  notwith- 
standing their  great  superiority  in  numbers,  leaving  six 
thousand  men  killed  u|ion  the  field  of  battle;  the  loss  of 
the  allies  not  exceeding  nine  hundred  and  twelve  officers 
and  soldiers.  This  was  the  most  honourable  exploit  per- 
formed during  the  whole  war,  and  of  such  consequence  to 
the  confederates,  that  if  the  convoy  had  been  taken,  the 
siege  must  have  l>een  raised.  The  Duke  de  Vendome  or- 
dered the  dykes  between  Bruges  and  Newport  to  be  cut, 
so  as  to  lay  the  whole  country  under  water,  in  hopes  of  de- 
stroying the  communication  between  Ostend  and  the  camp 
of  the  confederates ;  and,  after  a  regular  siege,  he  took 
Colonel  Caulfield,  and  a  body  of  British  troops  posted  in 
llie  village  of  Leffinghen,  by  whose  means  the  convoys  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  October,  Mareschal  Boufflers  desired  to 
capitulate  for  the  town  of  Lisle  :  next  day  the  articles  were 
signed  :  on  the  twenty-fifth  the  allies  took  possession  of 
the  place,  and  the  mareschal  retired  into  the  citadel  with 
the  remains  of  his  garrison,  which,  from  Hvelve  thousand, 
was  reduced  to  less  than  the  half  of  that  number.  A  nego- 
ciation  was  begun  for  the  surrender  of  the  citadel :  but 
Boufflers  made  such  extravagant  demands  as  were  rejected 
with  disdain.  Hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  the  month  :  and  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  de- 
tached to  provide  corn  for  the  army  in  the  districts  of 
Fumes  and  Dixmude.  During  these  transactions,  Velt- 
Mareschal  D'Auverquerque  died  at  Rousselaer,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  having,  in  aljove  thirty 
campaigns,  exhibited  innumerable  proofs  of  uncommon 
.  courage, ability,  and  moderation.  The  Duke  de  Vendome 
did  not  despair  of  obliging  the  confederates  to  abandon 
their  enterprise :  the  French  ministers  at  Rome  and  \'enice 
publicly  declared  the  allied  army  was  cooped  up  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  must  either  raise  the  siege  or  be  famished. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  a  detachment  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  marched  to  Brussels,  and  attacked  the  counter- 
scarp with  incredible  fury ;  but  was  repulsed  by  the 
garrison,  under  the  command  of  General  Paschal,  and 
retired  with  precipitation,  when  he  understood  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  motion  to  relieve  the  place. 
This  nobleman  and  Prince  Eugene  no  sooner  understood 
the  danger  to  which  Brussels  was  exposed,  than  they 
marched  with  the  covering  army  to  the  Schelde,  which 
they  passed  on  pontoons  without  opposition,  notwith- 
standing the  formidable  works  which  the  French  had 
riised.  Tliey  now  abandoned  them  with  precipitation,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  confederates,  who  had  laid  their  ac- 
count with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  in  the  attack. 
Having  passed  the  river  between  Eskenafle  and  Hauterive, 
as  well  as  at  other  places,  they  marched  to  Oudenarde, 
where  they  received  intelligence  that  the  elector  had 
retreated.  Then  Prince  Eugene  returned  to  Lisle,  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  proceeded  to  Brussels,  where 
he  was  received  with  joy  and  acclamation.  He  afterwards 
took  post  at  Oudenarde,  so  as  to  maintain  a  communica- 
tion with  Prince  Eugene. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  besiegers  having  made  lodgements  and 
raised  batteries  on  the  second  counterscarp  of  the  citadel, 
sent  a  message  to  Bouffler-,  intimating,  that  if  he  would 
surrender  before  the  opening  of  the  batteries,  he  should 
have  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  otherwise  he  and  his  gar- 
rison must  be  made  prisoners  of  war.  He  chose  to  avoid 
the  last  part  of  the  alternative  :  hostages  were  exchanged 
on  the  eighth  day  of  December,  and  the  articles  signed  on 
the  tenth  ;  when  the  mareschal  and  his  garrison  marched 
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out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  were  conducted  to 
Douay.  In  this  great  enterprise,  spirit  and  perseverance 
made  amends  for  want  of  foresight  and  skill,  which  was 
flagrant  on  the  side  of  the  confederates  :  yet  their  success 
wa,s  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  improvidence  and 
misconduct  of  the  besieged.  The  French  generals  never 
dreamed  that  the  allies  would  attempt  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence after  the  reduction  of  Lisle,  considering  the  ad- 
vanced season  of  tlie  year,  and  therefore  they  returned  to 
Paris,  after  hanng  distributed  their  army  into  winter- 
quarters.  But  their  indefatigable  anlaionists  were  deter- 
mined to  strike  another  stroke  of  importance  before  their 
forces  should  separate.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  December 
they  invested  the  city  of  Ghent  on  all  sides ;  and  on  the 
thirtieth,  when  the  batteries  were  ready  to  open,  the  Count 
de  la  Motte,  who  commanded  t'le  garrison,  desired  to 
capitulate.  On  the  tliird  day  of  the  next  month  he  marched 
out  with  thirty  battalions  and  sixteen  squadrons,  wliicli 
were  conducted  to  Tournay ;  while  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
with  six  British  battalions,  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
citadel.  Then  the  enemy  abandoned  Bruges,  Plassendahl, 
and  Leffinghen  :  and  the  generals  of  the  allies,  having 
settled  the  plan  of  winter-quarters,  repaired  to  Holland, 
leaving  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Count  Tilly. 
The  French  king  was  confounded  and  dismayed  at  these 
conquests  in  the  Netherlands.  Nor  was  he  easy  on  the 
side  of  Dauphine  :  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  Villars,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  made  himself  master  of  the 
important  fortresses  of  Exilles,  La  Perouse,  the  valley  of 
St.  Martin,  and  Fenestrells ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
campaign  he  had  secured  a  barrier  to  his  own  frontiers ; 
and  opened  a  way  into  the  French  provinces,  after  having 
made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  King  Charles,  by  obliging 
the  enemy  to  send  a  strong  detachment  from  Rousillon  to 
the  assistance  of  Villars. 

§  XXXIX.  The  campaign  in  Catalonia  was  productive 
of  a  great  event.  Count  Guido  de  Staremberg  arrived  at 
Barcelona  on  the  last  day  of  April :  but  the  imperial 
troops  brought  from  Italy  by  Admiral  Leake  did  not  land- 
in  time  to  relieve  Tortosa,  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
besieged  and  took,  together  with  Denia,  the  garrison  of 
which  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  contrary  to  tJie  articles 
of  capitulation.  These  losses,  however,  were  abundantly 
made  I'p  to  the  allies  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  and 
Minorca.  Sir  John  Leake  having  taken  on  board  a  hand- 
ful of  troops,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis  D'Alcon- 
zel,  set  sail  for  Cagliari,  and  summoned  the  viceroy  to 
submit  to  King  Charles.  As  he  did  not  send  an  imme- 
diate answer,  the  admiral  began  to  bombard  the  city,  and 
the  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  greater  part  of  the  garrison  enlisted  themselves  in  the 
service  of  Charles.  The  deputies  of  the  States  being 
assembled  by  the  Marquis  D'Alconzel,  acknowledged  that 
prince  as  their  sovereign,  and  agreed  to  furnish  his  army 
with  thirty  thousand  sacks  of  corn,  which  were  accord- 
ingly transported  to  Catalonia,  where  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  provision.  Major-General  Stanhope  having 
planned  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  and  concerted  with  the 
admiral  the  measures  necessarv  to  put  it  in  execution, 
obtained  from  Count  Staremberg  a  few  battalions  of 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Portuguese :  at  the  head  of  these 
he  embarked  at  Barcelona  with  a  fine  train  of  British 
artillery,  accompanied  by  Brigadier  Wade  and  Colonel 
Petit,  an  engineer  of  great  reputation.  They  landed  on 
the  island  about  two  miles  from  St.  Philip's  fort,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  with  about  eight  hundred  marines, 
which  augmented  their  number  to  about  three  thousand. 
Next  day  tliev  erected  batteries;  and  General  Stanhope 
ordered  a  number  of  arrows  to  he  shot  into  the  place,  to 
which  papers  were  affixed,  written  in  the  Spanish  and 
French  languages,  containing  threats,  that  all  the  gaiTison 
should  be  sent  to  the  mines,  if  thev  would  not  surrender 
before  the  batteries  were  finished.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  a  thousand  Spaniards  and  six  hundred  French  marines, 
commanded  by  Colonel  la  Jonquire,  who  imagined  that  the 
number  of  the  besiegers  amounted  to  at  least  ten  thousand, 
so  artfully  had  they  been  drawn  up  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
The  batteries  began  to  play,  and  in  a  little  time  demolished 
four  towers  that  served  as  outworks  to  the  fort :  then  they 
made  a  breach  in  the  outward  wall,  through  which  Briga- 
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dier  \\'a(3e,  at  ll\e  head  of  the  grenadiers,  stormed  a  re- 
doubt with  such  exlraorduiary  valour  as  struck  the  liesieged 
with  consternalioi).  On  the  second  or  third  day  tiiey 
ihought  proper  to  beat  a  parley,  and  canitulate,  on  condi- 
tion. That  they  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war : 
that  the  Spaniards  should  be  transported  to  Murcia,  and 
the  French  to  Toulon.  These  last,  liowever,  were  detained 
by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  garrison  of  Denia.  Tlie  Spanish 
governor  was  so  mortified  when  he  learned  the  real  number 
of  the  besiegers,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Mnicia,  he  threw 
himself  out  of  a  window  in  despair,  and  "as  killed  upon 
(lie  spot.  I.a  Jonquire  was  confined  for  life,  and  all  the 
French  officers  incurred  their  master's  displeasure.  Fort 
St.  Philip  being  thus  reduced,  to  the  amazement  of  all 
Europe,  and  the  garrison  of  Port  Fornelles  having  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  to  the  Admirals  Leake  and 
Whilaker,  the  inhabitants  gladly  submitted  to  the  EnKlish 
government,  for  King  Philip  had  oppressed  and  deprived 
them  of  their  privileges ;  General  Stanhope  appointed 
Colonel  Petit  governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  deputy- 
governor  of  the  whole  island.  After  this  important  con- 
quest he  returned  to  the  army  in  Spain,  where  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  surprise  Tortosa  finished  the  operations 
of  the  campaign. 

§  XL.  The  British  fleet  not  only  contributed  to  the  re- 
duction of  Minorca,  but  likewise  overawed  the  Pope, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  league  of  the  princes  in 
Italy  against  the  emperor.  This  pontiff  had  manifested 
his  partiality  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  such  a  palpable 
manner,  that  his  imperial  majesty  ordered  Monsieur  de 
Bonneval  to  march  with  the  troops  that  were  in  Italv, 
reinforced  by  those  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
and  invade  the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  He  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Comachio  and  some  other  places,  pretend  ini; 
they  were  allodial  estates  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena, and  fiefs  of  the  emperor,  to  which  the  holy  see  had 
no  lawful  claim.  The  V  iceroy  of  Naples  was  "forbid  to 
remit  any  money  to  Rome;  and  the  council  of  the  king- 
dom drew  up  a  long  memoria',  containing  the  pretensions 
of  his  catholic  majestv,  which  struck  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  His  holiness  wrote  a 
long  remonstrance  to  the  emperor,  on  the  injustice  of  those 
proceedings,  and  declared  that  he  would  assert  his  cause 
though  he  should  lose  his  life  in  the  contest.  He  forth- 
with began  to  raise  an  army,  and  revived  a  plan  of  funn- 
ing a  league  anions  the  princes  and  states  of  Italy  for  their 
mutual  defence.  Sir  John  Leake  had  received  orders  to 
bombard  Civita-Vecchia,  in  resentment  for  the  Pope's  hav- 
ing countenanced  the  pretender's  expedition  to  Great 
Britain  :  but  as  the  emperor  and  Duke  of  Savov  hoped  to 
effect  an  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  thev  pre- 
vailed upon  the  English  admiral  to  suspend  hostilities 
until  they  should  have  tried  the  method  of  negociation. 
The  Marquis  de  Prie,  a  Piedmontese  nobleman,  was  sent 
as  anabassador  to  Rome;  but  die  Pope  would  not  receive 
him  in  that  quality.  Elated  with  the  promises  of  France, 
he  set  the  emperor  at  defiance;  and  his  troops  having  sur- 
prised a  body  of  imperialists,  were  so  barbarous  as  to  cut 
them  all  in  nieces.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  bavins  ended  the 
campaign,  the  troops  of  the  emperor,  which  had  served 
under  that  prince,  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  papal 
territories,  and  drove  the  forces  of  his  holiness  before  them, 
without  any  regard  to  number.  Bologna  capitulated  :  and 
Rome  began  to  tremble  with  the  apprehension  of  being 
once  more  sacked  bv  a  German  army.  Then  the  Pope's 
courage  failed  ;  he  was  glad  to  admit  the  Marquis  de  Prie 
as  envoy  from  the  emperor.  lie  consented  to  disband  his 
new  levies;  to  accommodate  the  imperial  troops  with 
winter-quarters  in  the  papal  territories;  to  grant  the  in- 
vestiture of  Naples  to  King  Charles ;  and  to  allow  at 
all  times  a  passage  to  the  imperial  troops  through  his  do- 
minions. On  the  Upper  Utiine  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Hanover  were  so  weak,  that  they  could  not  undertake 
any  thing  of  consequence  against  each  other.  In  Hun- 
gary the  disputes  still  continued  between  the  emperor  and 
the  malcontents.  Poland  was  at  length  delivered  from  the 
oppression  exercised  by  the  King  cf  Sweden,  who  marched 
into  the  Ukraine  against  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  notwith- 
standins  the  submission  with  which  that  monarch  endea- 
voured to  appease  his  indignation.    During  the  course  of 


this  year  the  English  merchants  sustained  no  considerable 
losses  by  sea :  the  cruisers  were  judiciously  stationed,  and 
the  trade  was  regularly  supplied  with  convoys.  In  the 
West  Indies  Commodore  Wager  destroyed  the  admiral  of 
the  galleons,  and  look  the  rear-admiral  on  the  coast  of 
Carthagena.  Had  the  olhcers  of  his  squadron  done  their 
duty,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet  would  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.  At  his  return  to  .lamaica  two  of  his  captains  were 
tried  bv  a  court-martial,  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 
§  XLI.  The  court  of  ICngland  was  about  this  time  not  a 
little  disquieted,  by  the  consequences  of  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  the  person  of  the  Count  de  Matueof,  the  Mus- 
covite ambassador.  He  was  publicly  arrested  at  the  suit 
of  a  laceman,  and  maltreated  by  the  bailiffs,  who  dragged 
him  to  prison,  where  he  continued  until  he  was  bailed  by  the 
Earl  of  Feversham.  Incensed  at  this  insult,  he  demanded 
redress  of  the  government,  and  was  seconded  in  his  remon- 
strances by  the  ministers  of  tli;  emperor,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  several  other  foreign  potentates.  The  queen 
expressed  uncommon  indignation  against  the  authors  o( 
this  violence,  who  were  immediately  apprehended,  and 
orders  were  given  to  prosecute  them  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  the  law.  Matueof  repeated  his  complaints  with 
great  acrimony  ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  assured  him,  in 
the  queen's  name,  diat  he  should  have  ample  satisfaction. 
Notwithstandins  this  assurance,  he  demanded  a  pa.ss  for 
himself  and  family  ;  refused  the  ordinarv  presents  at  hi.s 
departure ;  and  retired  to  Holland.  FVom  thence  he 
transmitted  a  memorial,  with  a  letter  from  the  Czar  to  thp 
queen,  insisting  upon  her  punishing  with  death  all  the 
persons  concerned  with  violating  the  law  of  nations  upon 
the  person  of  his  ambassador.  Such  punishment  being 
altosether  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England,  the  queen 
and  her  ministry  were  extremely  perplexed,  and  held  se- 
veral councils,  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  proper  to 
be  (alien  on  such  an  occasion.  On  the  (wenty-eightn  day 
of  October,  Prince  George  of  Denmark  died  of  an  asthma 
and  dropsy,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted.  He 
was  a  prince  of  an  amiable  rather  than  a  shining  character, 
brave,  good-natured,  modest,  and  humane,  but  devoid  of 
great  talents  and  ambition.  He  had  always  lived  in  har- 
mony with  the  queen,  who  durins  the  whole  term  of  their 
union,  and  especially  in  his  last  illness,  approved  herself  a 
pattern  of  conjugal  tnith  and  tenderness.  At  his  death 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  created  lord  high-admiral,  ^ 
the  Earl  of  Wharton  promoted  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  Lord  Somers  appointed  president  of  the  coun- 
cil. Notwitlistanding  these  promotions  of  the  whig  noble- 
men, the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  declined  apace  in  his 
credit  with  the  queen,  who  privately  consulted  and  re- 
posed her  chief  confidence  in  JMr.  Harley,  though  he  had 
no  visible  concern  inihe  administration. 

§  XLII.  The  new  parliament,  in  which  the  whig  inter- 
est still  preponderated,  was  assembled  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  November,  when  they  w-ere  given  to  understand,  by  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
steward,  and  the  ma.ster  of  the  horse,  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  person  of  her  majesty,  whom  decency  would 
not  permit  to  appear  in  the  House  so  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  consort.  Sir  Richard  Onslow  being  chosen  speaker 
of  the  lower  House  with  the  queen's  approbation,  the 
chancellor,  in  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  recommended  the  j 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  ttllmg  them  her  majesty  | 
hoped  thev  would  enable  her  to  make  a  considerable  aug-i 
mentation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  advantages 
which  the  allies  had  eained  in  the  Netherlands  :  that  she 
desired  thev  would  prepare  such  bills  as  might  confirm 
and  render  the  union  effectual;  and  that  if  they  would 
propose  means  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  manulao-  ' 
ture,  she  would  take  pleasure  in  enacting  such  provisions. 
Both  Houses  having  presented  addresses  of  condolence 
and  congratulation,  on  the  death  of  Prince  George,  and  the 
success  of  her  majesty's  arms  during  the  last  campaign,  the 
Commons  took  cognizance  of  controverted  elections,  which 
were  decided  with  shameful  partiality  for  the  whig  faction. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  consider  the  different  branches  of 
the  supply  :  they  approved  of  an  augmentation  of  ten  thoa- 
sand  men  which  was  judged  necessarv  for  the  more  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  they  voted  above  seven 
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millions  for  llie  service  of  the  ensuing  vear.  The  bank 
asrepd  to  circulate  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  cxclienuer  bills  for  the  f;<"'ernment,  on  condition 
tlial  the  liTui  of  liiuir  continuance  sliould  he  jirolouged  for 
one-and-lwcnlv  vcars;  and  tlial  their  .stock  of  two  millions 
two  hundred  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  pounds  should  be  doubled  by  a  new  subscription. 
The  two-thirds  subsidy  was  appropriated  for  the  interest 
of  Ihe  money  raised  by  this  expedient. 

§  XLIII.  (Jreat  debates  havnig  arisen  about  Scottish 
elections,  the  llouse  considered  the  petitions  and  represen- 
tations that  were  delivered,  touchuii;  tlie  incapacity  of  the 
eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers,  excluded  from  sittini;  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Counsel  being  heard  upon 
the  subject,  that  incapacity  was  confirmed,  and  new  writs 
were  issued,  that  new  members  might  be  elected  for  tlie 
shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Linlithcow,  in  the  room  of  William 
Lord  Iladdo,  and  James  Lord  Johnstown.  Petitions 
were  likewise  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  some 
Scottish  peers,  concernin;;  their  rii;ht  of  votinfr,  and  sign- 
ing proxies.  After  warm  debates,  the  llouse,  u|)0ii  a 
division,  determined  that  a  Scottish  Lord,  created  a  peer  of 
Great  IJiitam, should  no  longer  retain  his  vote  in  Scotland  ; 
and  that  the  noblemen  who  were  in  the  castle  of  P'dinbur!:li 
had  a  riirht  to  sign  proxies,  after  having  taken  the  oatlis  to 
the  government.  The  Scottish  peers  and  commoners  that 
sat  in  the  British  parliament  were  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  in  great  credit 
with  the  queen  and  the  lord  treasurer,  by  whose  interest 
he  was  ap|>oiiited  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland.  His  in- 
fluence in  elections  was  so  great,  that  all  offices  in  that 
kingdom  were  bestowed  according  to  his  recommendation. 
He  was  opposed  bv  the  Dukes  of  HamiUon,  Montrose, 
and  Roxburgh,  who  were  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland and  Lord.  Somers  ;  so  that  the  whole  interest  in 
that  country  was  engrossed  by  one  or  other  member  of  the 
ministry.  A  bill  for  a  general  naturalization  of  all  protes- 
tants  was  brought  into  the  House,  and  notwithstanding 
violent  opposition  from  the  lories,  both  among  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  was  enacted  into  a  law.  The  wliigs  argued 
for  this  bill,  as  a  measure  that  would  encourage  industry, 
improve  trade  and  manufacture,  and  repair  the  waste  of 
men  which  the  war  had  occasioned  :  but  one  of  their  chief 
motives  was  to  throw  an  addition  of  foreigners  into  the 
balance  against  the  landed  interest.  Tiie  tories  jiloaded 
that  a  conflux  of  aliens  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution ;  that  they  would  retain  a  fondness  for  their 
native  countries,  and,  in  times  of  war,  act  as  spies  and 
enemies :  that  they  would  insinuate  themselves  into 
places  of  trust  and  profit;  become  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  by  frequent  intermarriages  contribute  to  the 
extinction  of  the  English  race :  that  they  would  add  to 
the  number  of  the  poor,  already  so  expensive ;  and  share 
the  bread  of  the  labourers  and  tradesmen  of  England. 

§  XLIV.  An  inquiry  being  set  on  foot  in  both  Houses, 
concerning  the  late  intended  invasion  of  Scotland,  Lord 
Haversham  and  the  other  tory  members  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate,  that  proper  precautions  had  not  been  taken 
for  the  security  of  that  kingdom,  even  after  the  ministry 
had  received  undoubted  intelligence  of  the  pretender's 
design :  that  since  the  attempt  had  miscarried,  many 
persons  of  quality  had  been  ap|irehended,  and  severely 
used  by  the  government,  on  pretended  suspicion  of  high 
treason  ;  though,  in  all  probability,  the  aim  of  the  ministry, 
in  confining  those  persons,  was  to  remove  all  possibility 
of  their  opposing  the  court  at  the  ensuing  elections  for 
members  or  parliament.  Tliese  assertions  were  supported 
by  many  inconsistent  facts  and  shrewd  arguments,  not- 
withstanding which,  the  majority  were  so  little  disposed  to 
find  fault,  that  the  inquiry  issued  in  a  joint  address  to  the 
queen,  containing  resolutions,  that  timely  and  effectual 
care  had  been  taken  to  disappoint  the  designs  of  her 
majesty's  enemies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  bill, 
however,  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Act  for  improving  the  Union  of  the  two 
kingdoms."  It  related  to  trials  for  treason  in  Scotland, 
which  by  this  law  were  regulated  according  to  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  England,  with  some  small  variation. 
The  Scottish  members  opposed  it  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  form  of  their  laws :  and  they  were  joined  by  those 
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who  had  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  oppose  all  the  court 
measures :  nevertheless,  the  bill  |)assed  through  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  Yet  in  order  to 
sweeten  this  unpalatable  medicine,  the  queen  consented  to 
an  act  of  grace,  by  which  all  treasons  were  pardoned, 
except  those  committed  on  the  high  seas :  an  exception 
levelled  at  those  who  had  embarked  with  the  pretender. 
Major-General  Webb,  who  had  been  defrauded  of  his  due 
honour,  in  a  partial  represenUition  of  the  battle  of  Wynen- 
dale,  transmitted  by  Cardonnel,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  now  thanked  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  great  and  eminent  services  which  he  had 
performed  in  that  engagement.  This  motion  B„met  paaiei 
was  made  by  the  tories  ;  and  the  whigs  did  iiist.  oi  the 
not  fail  to  procure  a  compliment  of  the  same  f„"roS"°l  'Jm'' 
nature  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  even  ii;st.'"ii"n,iat.' 
before  he  returned  to  England.  When  the  Similes  of"" 
news  of  Ghent's  being  taken  arrived,  tlie  MarliKirousli. 
Lords  and  Commons  congratulated  the  QS^yt'ui'es 
queen  on  this  last  effort  of  a  glorious  cam-  of  ihe  A.lroi- 
paign;  and  the  duke,  at  his  arrival,  was  S're.""'^'' ^°'" 
thanked,  in  the  name  of  the  Peers,  by  the 
lord  chancellor.  As  he  was  supposed  to  have  brought  over 
proposals  of  peace,  the  two  Houses,  in  an  address,  desired 
the  queen  would  insist  on  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
which  was  a  nest  of  pirates  that  infested  the  ocean,  and 
did  infinite  prejudice  to  the  commerce  of  England.  The 
queen  promised  to  comply  with  their  request.  But  she 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  next  address  they  presented, 
humbly  entreating,  that  she  would  have  such  indulgence 
to  the  hearty  desires  of  her  subjects,  as  to  enteilain 
thoughts  of  a  second  marriage.  She  told  them,  that  the 
provision  she  had  made  for  the  protestant  succession  would 
always  be  a  proof  how  much  she  had  at  heart  the  future 
happiness  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  subject  of  this  address 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  she  was  persuaded  they  did  not 
expect  a  particular  answer. 

§  XLV.  The  laws  having  been  found  insufficient  to 
punish  capitally  the  authors  of  the  insult  offered  to  the 
Muscovite  ambassador,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  preserving  the  privileges  of  ambassadors 
and  other  foreign  ministers;  and  passed  through  both 
Houses:  as  did  another,  to  prevent  the  laying  of  wagers 
relating  to  the  public,  a  practice  which  had  been  carried 
to  a  degree  of  infatuation  :  and  by  which  many  unwary 
persons  fella  sacrifice  to  crafty  adventurers.  ^  ^ 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  March  the  Com- 
mons voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  three  pounds,  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's,  who  had  suffered 
by  the  late  invasion  :  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  April 
tlie  parliament  was  prorogued.  The  Muscovite  ambassa- 
dor continued  to  write  expostulatory  letters  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Boyle,  who  at  last  owned,  that  the  laws  of  the  king- 
doin  did  not  admit  of  such  punishment  as  he  demanded. 
An  information  was  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  for 
her  majesty  against  Thomas  Morton,  laceman,  and  thirteen 
other  persons  concerned  in  the  insult,  of  which  they  were 
found  guilty ;  and  the  sjiecial  matter  of  the  privileges  of 
ambassadors  was  to  be  argued  next  term  before  the  judges. 
Meanwhile,  the  queen,  by  way  of  satisfaction  to  the  czar, 
condescended  to  make  solemn  excuses  by  her  ambassador: 
to  repair  Matueof's  honour  by  a  letter,  and  indemnify  him 
for  all  his  costs  and  damages  :  concessions  with  which  the 
czar  and  his  ambassador  declared  themselves  well  satisfied. 
The  convocation  had  been  summoned,  chosen,  and  re- 
turned with  the  new  parliament :  but  as  the  old  spirit  was 
supposed  to  prevail  in  the  lower  House,  the  queen,  by 
writ  to  the  archbishop,  ordered  him  to  prorogue  it  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  session  of  parliament  was  finished. 
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.  5  1.  The  French  king  was  by  this  time 

'  ''  ■  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  humihalion  by 
the  losses  of  the  last  campaign,  and  a  severe  winter, 
which  completed  the  misery  ot  his  subjects,  that  he  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  the  considerations  of  pride  and  ambition,  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  his  grandson,  to  his  desire  of  peace, 
which  was  now  become  so  necessary  and  indispensable. 
lie  despatched  the  president  RouiUe  privately  to  Holland, 
with  general  proposals  of  peace,  and  the  offer  of  a  good 
barrier  to  the  States-general,  still  entertaining  hopes  of 
being  able  to  detach  them  from  the  confederacy.  This 
minister  conferred  in  secret  witli  Buys  and  Vanderdussen, 
the  pensionaries  of  Amsterdam  and  Gouda,  at  Moerdyke, 
firom  whence  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Woerden, 
between  Leyden  and  Utrecht.  The  States  immediaiely 
communicated  his  proposals  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Great  Britain.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough arrived  at  the  Hague  in  April,  and  conferred  with 
the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius,  Buys,  and  Vanderdussen, 
on  the  subject  of  the  French  proposals,  which  were  ileemed 
unsatisfactory.  RouiUe  immediately  despatched  a  courier 
to  Paris,  for  further  instructions ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough returned  to  England,  to  make  the  (lueen  acquaint- 
ed with  the  proirress  of  the  nesociation.  Louis,  in  order 
to  convince  t!ie  States  of  his  sincerity,  sent  the  Marquis  de 
Torcy,  his  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  to  the  Hague,  with 
fresh  offers,  to  which  the  deputies  would  make  no  answer 
until  they  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  crossed  the  seas  a 
second  time,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Viscount  Towns- 
hend,  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  and  joint  plenipoten- 
tiary :  Prince  Euirene  being  likewise  at  the  Hague,  the 
conferences  were  beaun.  The  French  minister  declareil 
that  his  master  would  consent  to  the  demolition  of  Dun- 
kirk :  that  he  w'ould  abandon  the  pretender,  and  dismiss 
him  from  his  dominions  :  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
queen's  title  and  the  protestant  succession  :  that  he  would 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
cede  the  places  in  the  Netherlands  which  the  States-seneral 
demanded  for  their  barrier :  that  he  would  treat  with  the 
emperor  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Rysvvick, 
and  even  demolish  the  fortifications  at  Strasburg.  The 
ministers  of  the  allies,  rendered  proud  and  wanton  by  suc- 
cess, and  seeing  their  own  private  interest  in  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war,  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Alsace  to  the  empire ;  upon  the  French  mon- 
arch's restoring  Strasburg  in  its  present  condition ;  upon 
his  cedine  the  town  and  castellany  of  Lisle,  demolishing 
Dunkirk,  New  Brisac,  Fort  Louis,  and  Hunningen.  In  a 
word,  their  demands  were  so  insolent,  that  Louis  would 
not  have  suffered  them  to  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  had 
not  he  been  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  distress.  One 
can  hardly  read  them  without  feeling  a  sentiment  of  com- 
passion for  that  monarch,  who  had  once  given  law  to 
Europe,  and  been  so  long  accustomed  to  victory  and  con- 
quest. Notwithstanding  the  discotiragins  despatches  he 
had  received  from  the  President  Rouillc,  after  his  first 
conferences  with  the  deputies,  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  Dutch  would  be  so  olind  to  their  own  interest,  as  to 


reject  the  advantages  in  commerce,  and  the  barrier  which 
he  had  offered.  He  could  not  conceive  that  they  would 
choose  to  bear  the  burden  of  excessive  taxes  in  prosecuting 
a  war,  the  events  of  which  would  always  be  uncertain, 
rather  than  enjoy  the  blessings  of  neace,  security,  and  ad- 
vantageous commerce:  he  flattered  himself,  that  the  allies 
would  not  so  far  deviate  from  their  purposed  aim  of  estab- 
lishing a  balance  of  power,  as  to  throw  such  an  enormous 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  che- 
rished all  the  dangerous  ambition  and  arbitrary  principles 
without  the  liberality  of  sentiment  peculiar  to  tlie  House 
of  Bourbon.  In  proportion  as  they  rose  in  their  demands, 
Louis  fell  in  his  condescension.  His  secretary  of  state, 
the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  posted  in  disguise  to  Holland,  on 
the  faith  of  a  common  blank  passport.  He  solicited,  he 
soothed,  he  supplicated,  and  made  concessions  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign.  He  found  the  States  were  wholly  guided 
by  the  influerrce  of  Prince  Euzene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. He  found  these  generals  elated,  haughty,  over- 
bearing, and  implacable.  He  in  private  attacked  the  Duke 
of  iMarlborouirh  on  his  weakest  side :  he  offered  to  that 
nobleman  a  large  sum  of  money,  provided  he  would  effect 
a  peace  on  certain  conditions.  Tne  proposal  was  rejected. 
The  duke  found  his  enemies  in  England  increasing,  and 
his  credit  at  court  in  the  wane  ;  and  he  knew  that  nothing 
but  a  continuation  of  the  war,  and  new  victories,  could 
support  his  influence  in  England.  Torcy  was  sensible  that 
his  country  was  utterly  exhausted  :  that  Louis  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  the  opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and  he 
agreed  to  those  articles  upon  which  they  insisted  as  pre- 
liminanes.  The  French  king  was  confounded  at  these 
proposals  :  he  felt  the  complicated  pangs  of  grief,  shame, 
and  indignation.  He  rejected  the  preliminaries  with  dis- 
dain. He  even  deigned  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  subjects.  His  offers  were  published,  together 
with  the  demands  of  the  allies.  His  people  interested 
themselves  in  the  glory  of  their  monarch.  Tiiey  exclaimed 
against  the  cruelty  and  arrogance  of  his  enemies.  Though 
impoverished  and  half  starved  by  the  war,  they  resolved  to 
expend  their  whole  substance  in  his  support :  and  rather 
to  fight  his  battles  without  pay,  than  leave  him  in  the  dire 
necessity  of  complying  with  such  dishonourable  terms. 
Animated  by  these  sentiments,  they  made  such  efforts  as 
amazed  the  whole  world.  The  preliminaries  being  rejected 
by  the  French  kin?,  Kouillc  was  ordered  to  quit  Holland 
in  four-and-twenty  hours ;  and  the  generals  of  the  con- 
federates resolved  to  open  the  campaign  without  further 
hesitation. 

§  II.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  towards  the  end  of  June  the 
allied  army  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Lisle,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Mareschal  Villars,  accounted  the  most  for- 
tunate general  in  France,  assembled  the  F'rench  forces  in 
the  plain  of  Lens,  where  he  began  to  throw  up  entrench- 
ments. The  confederate  generals  having  observed  his  situ- 
ation, and  perceiving  he  could  not  be  attacked  with  any 
probability  of  success,  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Tournay,  the  garrison  of  which  X'lllars  had  imprudently 
weakened.  Accordingly,  they  made  a  feint  upon  Ypres, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  convert  all  their  atten- 
tion to  that  side,  while  they  suddenly  mvested  Tournay  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June.  Thouih  the  garrison  did 
not  exceed  twelve  weakened  battalions  and  four  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  the  place  was  so  strong,  both  by  art  and  na- 
ture, and  Lieutenant  de  Surville,  the  governor,  possessed 
such  admirable  talents,  that  the  siege  was  protracted,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  allies,  and  cost  them  a  great 
number  of  men,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that 
could  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  troops.  As  the  be- 
siegers proceedel  by  the  method  of  sap,  their  miners  fre- 
quently met  with  those  of  the  enemy  under  ground,  and 
fought  with  bayonet  and  pistol.  The  volunteers  on  both 
sides  presented  themselves  to  these  subterraneous  combats, 
in  the  midst  of  mines  and  countermines  ready  primed  for 
explosion.  Sometimes  they  were  kindled  by  accident, 
and  sometimes  sprung  by  design  ;  so  that  sre.it  numbers 
of  those  brave  men  were  stifled  below,  and  v\hole  batta- 
lions blown  into  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  rubbish.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  the  besiegers  having  effected 
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a  practicable  brcacli,  and  made  the  necessary  dispositions 
for  a  ce'ieral  assa\ilt,  the  enemv  offereil  to  capitulate  ;  the 
town  was  surrendenil  upon  conditions,  and  the  garrison 
retired  to  the  citadel.  Surville  likewise  entered  into  a 
treaty  ahout  givnig  up  the  citadel :  the  articles  beinc  sent 
to  the  court  of  V'ersadles,  Louis  would  not  ratify  them, 
except  upon  condition  that  there  should  be  a  general  ces- 
sation in  the  Netherlands  till  the  fifth  day  of  September. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  eij;htli  day  of  August,  and 
prosecuted  witli  \mconimon  anlour  and  animosity.  On 
the  thirtieth,  Surville  desired  to  capitulate  on  certain  arti- 
cles, which  were  rejected  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  no  terms  to  ex- 
pect, but  must  surrender  at  discretion.  At  length  his  pro- 
vision being  quite  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  though  thev  were 
permitted  to  return  to  France,  on  giving  their  parole  that 
they  would  not  art  in  the  field  until  a  like  number  of  the 
allies  should  be  released. 

§  III.  The  next  object  that  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
confederates  was  the  city  of  iMons,  which  they  resolved 
to  besiege  with  all  possible  expedition.  They  passed  the 
Scheldt  on  the  third  day  of  September,  and  detached  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  to  attack  the  French  lines  from  the  Haisne 
to  the  Sombre,  which  were  abandoned  at  his  approach. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  September,  Mareschal  de  Boufflers 
arrived  in  the  F'rench  camp  at  Quievrain,  content  to  act  in 
an  inferior  capacity  to  \'iUars,  althoush  his  superior  in  point 
of  seniority.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  having  received 
advice  that  the  French  were  on  their  march  to  attack  the 
advanced  body  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  decamped  fiom 
Havre,  in  order  to  support  that  detachment.  On  tlie  ninth 
the  allies  made  a  motion  to  tlie  left,  by  which  the  two 
armies  were  brought  so  near  each  other,  that  a  mutual  can- 
nonading ensued.  The  French  army,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  were  posted  behind 
the  woods  of  La  Merte  and  Tanieres,  in  the  nei'.;hhour- 
hood  of  Jlalplaquet.  The  confederates,  nearly  of  the 
same  number,  encamped  with  the  right  near  Sart  and 
Bleron,  and  the  left  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  of  Lagniere  ; 
the  head-quarters  being  at  Blaregnies.  The  enemy,  in- 
stead of  attacking  the  allies,  began  to  fortify  their  camp, 
which  was  naturally  strong,  witli  triple  entrenchments. 
In  a  word,  they  were  so  covered  with  lines,  hedges,  en- 
trenchments, cannon,  and  trees  laid  across,  that  they  seem-' 
ed  to  be  quite  inaccessible.  Had  the  confederates  attacked 
them  on  the  ninth,  the  battle  would  not  have  been  so 
bloody,  and  the  victory  would  have  proved  more  decisive, 
for  they  had  not  then  begun  to  secure  the  camp  ;  but 
Marlborough  postponed  the  engagement  until  they  should 
be  reinforced  by  eighteen  battalions  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Tournay  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
*rench  fortified  themselves  with  incredible  diligence  and 
despatch.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  confederates,  favoured  by  a  thick  fog, 
erected  batteries  on  each  wing,  and  in  the  centre  :  and 
about  eight  o'clock,  the  weather  clearing  up,  the  attack 
began.  -Eighty-six  battalions  on  the  right,  commanded 
by  tieneral  Schuylemburgh,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  other 
generals,-  and  supported  by  two-and-twenty  battalions 
under  Count  Lottum,  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy  with 
such  vigour,  that  notwithstanding  their  lines  and  barri- 
cadoes,  they  were  in  less  than  an  hour  driven  from  their 
entrenchments  into  the  woods  of  Sart  and  Tanieres.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Baron  Fagel,  with  six-and-thirty 
Dutch  battalions,  advanced  against  the  right  of  the  enemy, 
posted  in  the  wood  of  La  Merte,  and  covered  with  three 
entrenchments.  Here  the  battle  was  maintained  with  the 
most  desperate  courage  on  both  sides.  The  Dutch  obliged 
the  French  to  i|uit  the  first  entrenchment ;  but  were  re- 
pulsed from  the  second  with  great  slaughter.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  persisted  in  his  efforts  with  incredible  perse- 
verance and  intrepidity,  even  after  two  horses  had  been 
killed  under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  either 
slam  or  disabled.  The  French  fought  with  an  obstinacy 
of  courage  that  bordered  on  despair,  till  seeing  their  lines 
forced,  their  left  wing  and  centre  giving  way,  and  their 
general,  Villars,  dangerously  wounded,  they  made  an  ex- 
cellent retreat  towards  Bavay,  under  the  conduct  of  Bouf- 
flers,  and  took  post  between  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes. 
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The  field  of  battle  they  abandoned  to  the  confederates, 
with  about  forty  colours  and  standards,  sixteen  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  good  number  of  prisoners  :  but  this  was 
the  dearest  victory  the  allies  had  ever  purchased.  About 
twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops  were  killed  in  the 
engagement;  whereas  the  enemy  did  not  lose  half  that 
number,  and  retired  at  leisure,  perfectly  recovered  of  that 
apprehension  with  which  they  had  been  for  some  years 
inspired  and  overawed  by  the  successes  of  their  adver- 
saries. On  the  side  of  the  allies.  Count  Lottum,  General 
Tettau,  Count  Oxienstern,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine  were  killed,  with  many  other  ofliceis  of  distinction. 
Prince  Eugene  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  head  :  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Webb  received  a  shot  in  the  groin.  The 
Duke  of  Argy'e,  who  distinguished  himself  by  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  valour,  escaped  unhurt  ;  hut  several  musket- 
balls  penetrated  through  his  clothes,  his  hat,  and  periwig. 
In  the  French  army  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  charged 
twelve  times  with  the  household  troops,  and  in  the  last 
was  wounded  viith  a  sword  in  the  arm.  The  Mareschal 
de  Villars  confidently  asserted,  that  if  he  himself  had  not 
been  disabled,  the  confederates  would  certainly  have  been 
defeated. 

§  IV.  Considering  the  situation  of  the  French,  the 
number  of  their  troops,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  fortified,  nothing  could  be  more  rash  and  imjmident 
than  the  attack,  which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  gallant 
men,  and  was  attended  with  so  little  advantage  to  the 
conquerors.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  thought 
a  victory  was  ab-iolutely  necessary  to  support  his  sinking 
interest  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  His  intention  was 
to  have  given  battle  befnre  the  enemy  had  entrenched 
themselves;  but  Prince  Eugene  insisted  upon  delaying 
the  action  until  the  reinforcement  should  arrive  from  Tour- 
nay.  Tlie  extraordinary  carnage  is  imputed  to  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  aim  through  this 
whole  war  was  to  raise  himself  into  consideration  with  the 
States-general,  by  signal  acts  of  military  prowess.  The 
I'rench  having  retired  to  Valenciennes,  the  allies  were  left 
at  libertv  to  besiege  Mons,  which  capitulated  about  the 
end  of  October;  and  both  armies  were  distributed  in 
winier-quarters.  The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  iiroduced 
nothing  but  one  sharp  action,  between  a  detacliment  of 
the  French  army  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Borgh, 
and  a  body  of  troops  under  Count  Merci,whohad  passed 
the  Rhine,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Franche-compte. 
The  imperial  oflicer  was  worsted  in  this  encounter,  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men;  obliged  to  repass  the  river, 
and  retire  to  Fribourg.  In  Piedmont,  Velt-Mareschal 
Thaun  commanded  the  confederates,  in  the  room  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  refused  to  take  the  field  until  some 
differences,  which  had  arisen  between  the  emperor  and 
him,  should  be  adjusted.  Thaun's  design  was  to  besiege 
Briancon  :  but  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had  taken  such  pre- 
cautions as  frustrated  his  intention,  though  part  of  the 
troops  under  the  French  general  were  employed  in  sup- 
pressing an  insurrection  of  the  Camisars,  and  other  mal- 
contents in  the  Vivarez.  They  were  entirely  defeated  in 
a  pitched  battle  ;  and  Abraham,  one  of  their  leaders,  being 
taken,  was  broke  alive  upon  the  wheel ;  three-and-twenty 
were  hanged,  and  the  other  prisoners  sent  to  the  gallevs. 
The  Pope  delayed  acknowledging  King  Charles,  under 
various  pretences,  in  hopes  that  the  campaign  would  prove 
favourable  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  ;  till  at  length  the 
emperor  giving  him  to  understand  that  his  army  should 
take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
his  holiness  solemnly  owned  Charles  as  King  of  Spain, 
Na|)les,  and  Sicilv. 

§  V.  The  military  operations  in  Snain  and  Portugal 
were  unfavourable  to  the  allies.  On  the  seventh  of  May, 
the  Portuguese  and  F'.nglish  were  defeated  at  Cava,  by 
the  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  the  Mareschal  de 
Bay.  The  castle  of  Alicant,  guarded  by  two  English 
regiments,  had  been  besieged,  and  held  out  during  a  whole 
winter.  At  length  the  Chevalier  d'Asfeldt  ordered  the 
rock  to  be  undermined,  and  having  lodged  two  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  gave  Syburg,  the  governor,  to  un- 
derstand, that  two  of  his  officers  might  come  out  and  see 
the  condition  of  the  works.  Tliis  offer  being  accepted, 
Asfeldt  in  person  acconapanied  them  to  the  mine;  he  told 
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them  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  seeing  so  many 
bravo  men  perish  in  the  ruins  of  a  place  they  had  so  gal- 
l.intly  defeniied  :  and  allowed  them  four-and-twenty  hours 
to  consider  on  the  resolution  they  should  take.  Sylnirg 
continued  deaf  to  his  remonstrances;  and,  with  an  ohsti- 
nacy  that  savoured  more  of  stupiditv  than  of  valour,  de- 
termined to  stand  the  explosion.  Wlien  the  sentinels  that 
were  posted  on  the  side  of  the  hill  gave  notice,  by  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  that  fire  was  set  to  the  mine,  the  governor 
ordered  the  guard  to  retire,  and  walked  out  to  the  parade 
accompanied  bv  several  oflicors.  The  mine  being  sprung, 
the  rock  opened  under  their  feet,  and  they  f.dhng  into  the 
chasm,  it  instantly  closed,  and  crushed  them  to  death. 
Notwithstandmg  this  dreadful  incident.  Colonel- d'Alhon, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command,  resolved  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremitv.  Sir  Edward  Whitaker  sailed 
from  Barcelona  to  the  relief  of  the  place  ;  but  the  enemy 
had  erected  such  works  as  effectually  hindered  the  troops 
from  landing.  Then  General  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
them,  capitulated  with  the  Spanish  general  for  the  garri- 
son, which  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
was  transported  to  Minorca,  where  the  men  were  put  into 
quarters  of  refreshment.  On  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia, 
General  Staremberg  maintained  his  ground,  and  even  an- 
noyed the  enemy.  He  passed  the  Segra,  and  reduced 
Balaguer :  having  left  a  strong  garrison  in  the  place,  he 
repassed  the  river,  and  sent  his  forces  into  winter-quarters. 
The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  summer  was  the  battle 
of  Pultowa,  in  which  the  King  of  Sweden  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  and  oblisred  to  take  re- 
fuge at  Bender,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. Augustus  immediately  marched  into  Poland 
against  Stanislaus,  and  renounced  his  own  resignation,  as 
if  It  had  been  the  effect  of  compulsion.  lie  formed  a 
project  with  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia,  to  attack 
the  Swedish  territories  in  three  different  places  :  but  the 
emperor  and  maritime  powers  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  scheme,  by  entering  into  a  guarantee  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  the  King  of  Denmark 
declared  war  against  Sweden,  and  transported  an  army 
over  the  Sound  to  Sehonen  ;  but  they  were  attacked  and 
defeated  liy  the  Swedes,  and  obliged  to  re-embark  with 
the  utmost  precipitation.  The  war  still  continued  to  rage 
in  Hungary,  where,  however,  tlie  revolters  were  routed  in 
manv  peltv  eniragements. 

§  \'I.  Though  the  events  of  the  summer  had  been  less 
unfavourable  to  France  than  Louis  had  reason  to  expect, 
he  saw  that  peace  was  as  necessary  as  ever  to  his  king- 
dom ;  but  he  thought  he  might  now  treat  with  some  free- 
dom and  dignity.  His  minister,  Torcv,  maintained  a  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Petkuin,  resident  of  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  at  the  Hague  :  he  proposed  to  this  minister,  that 
the  negociation  should  be  renewed  :  and  demanded  passes 
by  virtue  of  which  the  French  plenipotentiaries  might  re- 
pair in  safety  to  Holland.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
king  withdrew  his  troops  from  Spain,  on  pretence  of 
demonstrating  his  readiness  to  oblige  the  allies  in  that 
particular :  though  this  measure  was  the  eflfect  of  neces- 
sity, which  obliged  him  to  recall  those  troops  for  the 
defence  of  his  own  dominions.  The  States-genera!  refused 
to  grant  passes  to  the  French  ministers ;  but  they  allowed 
Petkum  to  make  a  journey  to  Versailles.  In  the  interim 
King  Philip  published  a  manifesto,  protesting  against  all 
that  should  be  transacted  at  the  Hague  to  his  prejudice. 
Far  from  yielding  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  his  competitor, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  driving  Charles  from  those 
places  that  were  now  in  his  possession.  He  named  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  Count  Bergheyck  for  his  plenipo- 
tentiaries, and  ordered  them  to  notify  their  credentials  to 
the  maritime  powers  :  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  their  in- 
timation. Philip  tampered  likewise  with  the  Duko  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Torcy  renewed  his 
attempts  upon  that  general:  but  all  his  application  and 
address  proved  ineffectual.  Petkum  brought  back  from 
Versailles  a  kind  of  memorial,  importing,  that  those  mo- 
tives which  influenced  the  French  before  the  campaign 
was  opened,  no  longer  subsisted  :  that  the  winter  season 
naturally  produced  a  cessation  of  arms,  during  which  he 
would  treat  of  a  general  and  reasonable  peace,  without  re- 
stricting himself  to  the  form  of  the  preliminaries  which  the 


allies  had  pretended  to  impose:  that,  nevertheless,  he 
would  still  treat  on  the  foundation  of  those  conditions  to 
which  he  had  consented,  and  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
begin  the  conferences  with  those  of  the  allies  on  the  first 
day  of  January.  The  States-general  inveighed  against  this 
memorial,  as  a  proof  of  the  French  king's  insincerity ;  i 
though  he  certainly  had  a  right  to  retract  those  offers  they, 
had  formerly  rejected.  They  came  to  a  resolution,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour; 
and  they  wrote  pressing  letters  on  the  subject  to  all  their 
allies. 

§  VII.  The  pailiament  of  Great  Britain  being  assembled 
on  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  November,  the  queen  in  her  speech 
told  both  Houses,  That  the  enemy  had  endeavoured,  by 
false  appearances  and  deceitful  insinuations  of  a  desire 
after  peace,  to  create  jealousies  among  the  allies:  that 
God  Almighty  had  been  pleased  to  bless  the  arms  of  the 
confederates  with  a  most  remarkable  victory,  and  other' 
successes,  which  had  laid  France  open  to  the  impression 
of  the  allied  arms,  and  consequeiuly  rendered  peace  more 
necessary  to  that  kingdom  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  She  insisted  upon  the  expediency  of  pro- 
secuting the  advantages  she  had  gained,  by  reducing  that 
exorbitant  and  oppressive  power  which  had  so  long 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  parliament  were 
as  eager  and  compliant  as  ever.  They  presented  congra- 
tulatory addresses :  they  thanked  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough for  his  signal  services  ;  while  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion reproached  him  \j'ith  having  wantonly  sacrificed  so 
many  thousand  lives  to  his  own  private  interest  and  repu- 
tation. In  less  than  a  month,  the  Commons  granted  up- 
wards of  six  millions  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year; 
and  established  a  lottery,  with  other  funds,  to  answer  this 
enormous  supply.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  December, 
Mr.  Dolben,  son  to  the  late  AiclibLshop  of  York,  com- 
plained to  the  House  of  two  sermons  preached  and  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Henry  Sacheveiel,  rector  of  St.  Saviours  in 
Southwark,  as  containing  positions  contrary  to  revolution 
principles,  to  the  present  government,  and  the  protestant 
succession.  Sacheverel  was  a  clergyman  of  narrow  Intel-  - 
lects,  and  an  ovei-heated  imagination.  He  h.ad  acquired 
some  popularity  among  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  name  of  high-churchmen  ;  and  took  all  occasions 
to  vent  his  animosity  against  the  dissenters.  At  the  sum- 
mer assizes  at  Derby,  he  had  held  forth  in  that  strain 
before  the  judges ;  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  he,  in  a  violent  declamation,  defended  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  ;  inveighed  against  the  tolera- 
tion and  dissenters  ;  declared  the  church  was  dangerously 
attacked  by  her  enemies,  and  slightly  defended  by  her 
false  friends  :  he  sounded  the  triiinpet  for  the  church,  and 
exhorted  the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God. 
Sir  Samuel  Garrad,  the  lord  mayor,  countenanced  this 
harangue,  which  was  published  under  his  protection,  ex- 
tolled bv  the  tories,  and  circulated  all  over  the  nation. 
The  complaint  of  Mr.  Dolben  against  Sacheverel  was 
seconded  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Peter  King, 
and  other  members.  The  most  violent  paragraphs  were 
read  :  the  sermons  were  voted  scandalous  and  seditious 
libels.  Sacheverel,  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
acknowledged  himself  the  author  of  both,  and  mentioned, 
the  encouragement  he  had  received  from  the  lord  mayor 
to  print  that  which  was  entitled,  "  The  Perils  of  False  ■ 
Brethren."  Sir  Samuel,  who  was  a  meniber,  denied  he' 
had  ever  given  him  such  encouragement.  The  Doctor" 
being  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  House  resolved  he  should 
be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  and  Mr. 
Dolben  was  ordered  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  off 
England.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  udb 
articles,  and  Sacheverel  was  taken  into  custody.  At  th» 
same  time,  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  own  principles,' 
they  resolved.  That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Benjamin  Iloadly, 
rector  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  for  having  often  justified  the 
principles  on  which  her  majesty  and  the  nation  proceeded 
in  the  late  happv  revolution,  had  justly  merited  the  fovour 
and  recommendation  of  the  House ;  and  they  presented  an 
address  to  the  qu  -en,  beseeching  her  to  bestow  some  dig^- 
nity  in  the  church  on  Mr.  Hoadlv,  for  his  eminent  services 
both  to  the  church  and  state.    The  queen  returned  a  civil 
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answer,  thoii(;h  she  paid  no  regard  to  their  recommenda- 
tion, lloadlv  was  a  cleryvman  of  sound  understandinL', 
unblemished  character,  and  uncommon  moderation,  who, 
in  a  sermon  [ireachcd  licfon-  tlie  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
had  demonstrated  the  lawfidness  of  resistini;  wicked  and 
cruel  iiovernors  ;  and  vindicated  the  late  revolution.  Hy 
avowini;  such  doctrines,  he  mcurred  tlie  re'ientment  of  the 
hiKh-churchmen,  who  accused  him  of  having  preached  up 
rebellion.  I\Iatiy  books  were  written  against  the  maxims 
lie  professed.  These  he  answered  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy,  acquitted  himself  with  superior  temper, 
judgment,  and  solidity  of  argument.  He,  as  well  as 
Bishop  Bvu-net,  and  several  other  prelates,  had  been 
treated  with  great  virulence  in  Saclieverel's  sermon  ;  and 
the  lord  treasurer  was  scurrilously  abused  under  the  name 
of  Volpone. 

§  \'lir.  The  doctor  being  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
upper  House,  petitioned  that  he  might  be  admitted  to 
bail ;  but  this  indulgence  was  refused,  and  the  Commons 
seemed  bent  upon  prosecuting  him  with  such  severity  as 
gave  disgust  to  men  of  moderate  principles.  Meanwhile 
the  tories  were  not  idle.  They  boldly  affirmed  tliat  the 
wliigs  had  formed  a  design  to  pull  down  the  church  ;  and 
that  tliis  prosecution  was  intended  to  try  their  strength, 
before  thev  would  proceed  openly  to  the  execution  of  their 
project.  These  assertions  were  su|)ported,  and  even  cre- 
dited, hy  great  part  of  the  clergy,  who  did  not  fail  to 
alarm  and  inflame  their  hearers ;  while  emissaries  were 
employed  to  raise  a  ferment  among  the  populace,  alreadv 
prepared  with  discontent  arising  from  a  scarcity  which 
prevailed  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe.  The  minis- 
ters magnified  the  dangers  to  which  the  church  was  ex- 
posed, from  dissenters,  whigs,  and  lukewarm  prelates. 
These  they  represented  as  the  authors  of  a  ruinous  war, 
which,  in  a  little  time,  would  produce  universal  famine; 
and  as  the  immediate  encouragers  of  those  Palatine  refu- 
gees who  had  been  brought  over,  to  the  number  of  six 
thousand,  and  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  until 
they  could  be  conveniently  transported  into  Ireland,  and 
the  plantations  in  America.  The  charity  bestowed  upon 
those  unhappy  strangers  exasperated  the  poor  of  England, 
who  felt  severely  the  effects  of  the  dearth,  and  helped  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  popular  discontent.  The  articles 
against  Dr.  Sacheverel  being  exhibited,  his  person  was 
committed  to  the  deputv-usher  of  the  black  rod  ;  but, 
afterwards,  the  Lords  admitted  him  to  bail.  Then  lie 
drew  up  an  answer  to  the  charge,  in  which  he  denied  some 
articles,  and  others  be  endeavoureil  to  justify  or  extenuate. 
The  Commons  having  sent  up  a  replication,  declaring  thev 
were  ready  to  prove  the  charge,  the  Lords  appointed  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  February  for  the  trial,  in  W'estmin- 
ster-ball. 

§  IX.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned 
upon  this  extraordinarv  trial.  It  lasted  tliree  weeks, 
during  which  all  other  business  was  suspended ;  and  the 
queen  herself  was  every  day  present,  though  in  quality  of 
a  private  spectator.  The  managers  for  the  Commons  were 
Sir  Joseph  JekyI,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor-general,  Sir  Peter 
King,  recorder  of  the  city  of  London,  Lieutenant-General 
Stanhope,  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole, 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  doctor  was  defended  by  Sir 
Simon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Phipps,  and  assisted  by  Dr.  At- 
terbury.  Dr.  Smallridge,  and  Dr.  Friend.  A  vast  multi- 
tude attended  him  every  day  to  and  from  Westminster- 
hall,  striving  to  kiss  his  iiand,and  praying  for  his  deliver- 
ance, as  if  he  bad  been  a  martyr  and  confessor.  The 
queen's  sedan  was  beset  by  the  populace,  exclaiming, 
"  God  bless  vour  majesty  and  the  church.  We  hop^ 
your  majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sacbeverel."  They  compelled  all 
persons  to  lift  their  hats  to  the  doctor,  as  he  passed  in  his 
coach  to  the  temple,  where  he  lodged  ;  and  among  these 
some  members  of  parliament,  who  were  abused  and  in- 
sulted. They  destroyed  several  merting-houses ;  plunder- 
ed the  dwelling-houses  of  eminent  dissenters ;  and  threat- 
ened to  pull  down  those  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  Earl 
of  Wharton,  and  the'Bishop  of  Sarum.  Thev  even  pro- 
posed to  attack  th^  bank  ;  so  that  the  directors  were 
obliged  to  send  to  Whitehall  for  assistance.  The  horse 
and  foot  guards  were  immediately  sent  to  disperse  the 
rioters,  who  fled  at  their  approach.    Next  day  the  guards 


were  doubled  at  Wliilehall,  and  the  train-bands  of  West- 
minster continued  in  arms  during  the  whole  trial.  The 
Commons  entreated  the  queen,  in  an  address,  to  take 
effectual  measures  for  suppressing  the  present  tumults,  set 
on  foot  and  fomented  ny  papists,  nonjurors,  and  other 
enemies  to  her  title  and  government.  Sheexpre.ssed  a  deep 
sense  of  their  care  and  concern,  as  well  as  a  just  resent- 
ment at  these  tumultuous  and  violent  proceedings.  She 
published  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tumults;  and 
several  persons  being  apprehended,  were  afterwards  tried 
for  high  treason.  Two  of  them  were  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  die;  but  neither  suffered.  The  Commons  pre- 
sented another  address  of  thanks  to  her  nuijestv,  for  her 
gracious  answer  to  their  first  remonstrance.  They  took 
this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  prosecution  of  the  Com- 
mons against  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  proceeded  only  from 
the  indispensable  obligation  they  lay  under  to  vindicate 
the  late  happy  revolution,  the  glory  of  their  royal  deliverer, 
her  own  title  and  administration,  the  present  established 
and  protestant  succession,  together  with  the  toleration  and 
the  quiet  of  the  government.  When  the  doctor's  counsel 
had  finished  his  defence,  he  himself  recited  a  speech, 
wherein  he  solemnly  justified  his  intentions  towards  the 
queen  and  her  government;  and  spoke  in  the  most  respect- 
ful terms  of  the  revolution,  and  the  protestant  succession, 
lie  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  as  a  maxim  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
educated  :  and  by  many  pathetical  expressions  endeavour- 
ed to  excite  the  compassion  of  die  audience.  He  was 
surrounded  by  the  queen's  chaplains,  who  encouraged  and 
extolled  him  as  the  champion  of  the  church  ;  and  he  was 
privately  favoured  by  the  queen  herself,  who  could  not  but 
relish  a  doctrine  so  well  calculated  for  the  support  of  re- 
gal authority. 

§  X.  On  the  tenth  day  of  March,  the  Lords  being  ad- 
journed to  their  own  House,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  pro- 
posed the  following  question,  "  Whether,  in  prosecutions 
by  impeachments  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  hy 
writing  or  speaking,  the  particular  words  supposed  to  be 
criminal,  are  necessary  to  be  expressly  specified  in  such 
impeachments?"  The  judges  being  consulted,  were  unan- 
imously of  opinion,  that,  according  to  law,  the  grounds 
of  an  indictment  or  impeachment  ought  to  be  expressly 
mentioned  in  both.  One  of  the  lords  liaving  suggested', 
that  the  judges  had  delivered  their  opinions  according  to 
the  rules  of  Westminster-hall,  and  not  according  to  the 
usage  of  parliament,  the  House  resolved,  that  in  im- 
peachments they  should  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  tfie  law  and  usage  of  parliament.  On  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  month,  the  queen  being  in  the  House 
incognito,  tbey  proceeded  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
Commons  had  made  go  d  the  articles  exhibited  against 
Dr.  Sacheverel.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  observed,  that  the 
doctor's  speech  was  a  full  confutation  and  condemnation 
of  his  sermon  :  that  all  he  had  advanced  about  non-re- 
sistance and  unlimited  obedience  was  false  and  ridiculous : 
that  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as  urged  by  the 
doctor,  was  not  reconcdible  to  the  practice  of  church- 
men :  that  if  the  n'jvolution  was  not  lawful,  many  in  that 
House,  and  vast  numbers  without,  were  guilty  of  blood, 
murder,  rapine,  and  injustice ;  and  that  the  queen  herself 
was  no  lawful  sovereign,  since  the  best  title  she  had  to  the 
crown,  was  her  parliamentary  title,  founded  upon  the  re- 
\olution.  He  was  answered  by  the  Lord  Haversham  in  a 
long  speech.  Lord  Ferrars  said,  if  the  doctor  was  guilty 
of  some  foolish  unguarded  expressions,  he  ought  to  have 
been  tried  at  common  law.  The  Earl  of  Scarborough 
observed,  the  revolution  was  a  nice  point,  and  above  the 
law  :  he  moved  that  they  should  adjourn  the  debate,  and 
take  time  to  consider  before  thev  gave  judgment.  Doctor 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  allowed  the  necessity 
and  legality  of  resistance  in  some  extraordinary  cases  ; 
but  was  of  opinion  that  this  maxim  ought  to  be  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  who  are  naturally  too 
apt  to  resist :  tirat  the  revolution  was  not  to  be  boasted  of 
or  made  a  precedent ;  but  that  a  mantle  ought  to  be  thrown 
over  it,  and  it  should  be  called  a  vacancy  or  abdication. 
He  said  the  original  compact  were  dangerous  words,  not 
to  be  mentioned  without  great  caution  ;  that  those  who 
examined  the  revolution  too  nicely  were  no  friends  to  it ; 
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and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  preaching  up 
non-resistance  ami  passive  obedience  at  ttiat  time,  wlien 
resistance  was  justihed.  The  Duke  of  Arsyle  affirmed, 
that  the  clerL'v  m  all  ages  had  delivered  up  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  tlie  people,  preaching  up  tlie  king's  power,  in 
order  to  govern  luni  tlie  more  easily ;  and  therefore  tliey 
ought  not  to  be  sufiVred  to  meddle  with  politics.  The 
Earl  of  Anglesey  owned  tlie  doctor  had  preaclied  nonsense; 
but  said,  that  was  no  crime.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  distin- 
guished between  resistance  and  revolution  ;  for  had  not 
the  last  succeeded,  it  would  have  certainly  been  rebellion, 
since  he  knew  of  no  other  but  hereditary  right.  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  justified  resistance  from  the  Book  of 
Maccaliees  :  he  mentioned  the  conduct  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  assisted  the  Scots,  the  French,  and  the  Stales- 
general,  in  resisting  their  different  sovereigns,  and  was 
supported  in  this  practice  both  by  lier  parliamenls  and  her 
convocations.  He  observed  that  King  Cliarles  I.  had  as- 
sisted the  citizens  of  Rochelle  in  their  rebellion  ;  that 
Mainwaring  incurred  a  severe  censure  from  the  parliament 
for  having  broached  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings;  and  that  though  this  became  a  favourite  maxim 
after  the  restoration,  yet  its  warmest  asserters  were  the  first 
who  pleaded  for  resistance  when  they  thought  themselves 
oppressed.  The  Archbishop  of  York",  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  otlier  leaders  of  the  tory  interest,  declared 
that  they  never  read  such  a  piece  of  madness  and  nonsense 
as  Sacheverel's  sermon  ;  but  thev  did  not  think  him  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  Next  day.  Dr.  Wake,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, accused  Sacheverel  of  having  made  a  strange  and 
false  representation  of  the  design  for  a  comprehension, 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and 
promoted  by  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  church  of 
England.  lie  was  of  opinion  that  some  step  should  be 
taken  for  putting  a  stop  to  such  preaching,  as,  if  not  timelv 
corrected,  might  kindle  heals  and  animosities  tliat  would 
endanger  both  church  and  state.  Dr.  Trimnel,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  expatiated  on  the  insolence  of  Sacheverel,  who 
had  arraigned  Archbishop  Grindal,one  of  the  eminent  re- 
formers, as  a  perfidious  prelate,  for  having  favoured  and 
tolerated  the  discipline  of  Geneva.  He  enlarged  upon  the 
good  eftects  of  the  toleration.  He  took  notice  of  Sache- 
verel's presumption  in  publishing  inflammatory  prayers, 
declaring  himself  under  persecution,  while  he  was  prose- 
cuted for  ofiTending  against  the  law,  by  those  who  in  com- 
mon justice  ought  to  be  thought  the  fairest  accusers,  and 
before  their  lordships,  who  were  justly  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  impartial  judges.  In  discussing  the  fourth 
aiticle,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  spoke  with  great  vehemence 
against  Sacheverel,  who,  by  inveighing  against  the  revolu- 
tion, toleration,  and  union,  seemed  to  arraign  and  attack 
the  queen  herself;  since  her  majesty  had  so  great  a  share 
in  the  first ;  had  often  declared  she  would  maintain  the 
second ;  and  that  she  looked  upon  the  third  as  the  most 
glorious  event  of  her  reign.  He  affirmed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  plain  than  the  doctor's  reflecting  upon  her 
majesty's  ministers  ;  and  that  he  had  so  well  marked  out  a 
noble  peer  there  present,  by  an  ugly  and  scurrilous  epithet 
which  he  would  not  repeat,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  mis- 
take his  meaning.  Some  of  the  vounger  peers  could  not 
help  laughing  at  this  undesigned  sarcasm  upon  the  lord 
treasurer,  whom  Sacheverel  had  reviled  under  the  name  of 
Volpone  :  they  exclaimed,  "  Name  him,  name  him  ;"  and 
in  all  probability,  the  zealous  bishop,  who  was  remarkable 
for  absence  of  mind  and  unguarded  expressions,  would 
have  gratified  their  request,  had  not  the  chancellor,  inter- 
posing, declared  that  no  peer  was  obliged  to  say  more  than 
lie  should  think  proper. 

§  XI.  After  obstinate  disputes,  and  much  virulent  al- 
tercation, Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of 
seventeen  voices  ;  and  four-aml-thirty  peers  entered  a  pro- 
test against  this  decision.  He  was  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing for  the  term  of  three  years ;  nis  two  sermons  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man, in  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  two  sheriffs  of 
London  and  Middlesex.  The  Lords  likewise  voted,  that 
the  executioner  should  commit  to  the  same  fire  the  famous 
decree  passed  in  the  convocation  of  the  univprsily  of  Ox- 
ford, asserting  the  absolute  authority  and  indefeasilile  right 
of  princes.    A  like  sentence  was  denounced  by  the  Com- 


mons upon  a  book  entitled,  "  Collections  of  Passages  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Sacheverel,  in  his  Answer  to  the  Articles 
of  Impeachment."     These  he  had  selected  from  impious 
hooks  lately  published,  and  they  were  read  by  his  counsel, 
as  proofs  that  the  church  was  in  danger.     The  lenity  of  the 
sentence   passed   upon   Sacheverel,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  dread   of  popular  resentment,  his 
friends  considered  as  a  victory  obtained  over  a  whig  fac- 
tion, and  they  celebrated  their  triumph  with     ^  p  ^.^^ 
bonfires  and  illuminations.     On  the  fifth  day   Burnei.    Hare. 
of  A|>ril,  the  queen  ordered  the  parliament  to   jr°"  uteres 
he  prorogued,  after  having,  in  her  speech  to   Hisi.  oi  ihe 
both  Houses,  expressed  her  concern  for  the   ji'arfhorougli. 
necessary  occasion  which  had  taken  up  great    riiulal. 
part  of  their  time  towards  the  latter  end  of      """"'■ 
the  session.     She  declared  that  no  prince  could  have  a 
more  true  and  tender  concern  for  the  welfare  and   pros- 
perity of  the   church   than   she  had,  and  should  always 
nave  ;  and  she  said  it  was  very  injurious  to  take  a  pre- 
tence from  wicked  and  malicious  libels,  to  insinuate  that 
the  church  was  in  danger  by  her  administration. 

§  XII.  The  French  king,  seeing  the  misery  of  his  peo- 
ple daily  increase,  and  all  his  resources  fail,  humbled  him- 
self again  before  the  allies,  and  by  the  means  of  Petkum, 
who  still  corresponded  with  his  ministers,  implored  the 
States-general,  that  the  negociation  might  be  resumed.  In 
order  to  facilitate  their  consent,  he  despatched  a  new  pro- 
ject of  pacification,  in  which  he  promised  to  renounce  h's 
grandson,  and  to  comply  with  all  their  other  demands,  pro- 
vided the  Electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria  should  be  re- 
established in  their  estates  and  dignities.  These  overtures 
being  rejected,  another  plan  was  offered,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor  and  queen  of 
Cireat  Britain.  Then  Petkum  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Torcy,  intimating,  that  the  allies  required  his  most 
Christian  majesty  should  declare,  in  plain  and  expressive 
terms,  that  he  consented  to  all  the  preliminaries,  except 
the  thirty-seventh  article,  which  stipulated  a  cessation  of 
arms,  in  case  the  Spanish  monarchy  should  be  delivered  to 
King  Charles  in  the  space  of  two  months.  He  said,  the 
allies  would  send  passports  to  the  French  ministers,  to 
treat  of  an  equivalent  for  that  article.  Louis  was  even 
forced  to  swallow  this  bitter  draught.  He  signified  his 
consent,  and  appointed  the  Mareschal  D'Uxelles  and  the 
Abbe  Polignac  his  plenipotentiaries.  They  were  not  suf- 
fered, however,  to  enter  Holland,  but  were  met  by  the 
deputies  Buvs  and  Vanderdussen  at  Gertruydenburgh. 
Meanwhile  the  States  desired  the  Queen  of  England  to 
send  over  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to  assist  them  with 
his  advice  in  these  conferences.  The  two  Houses  of  par-  ■ 
liament  seconded  their  request  in  a  joint  address  to  her 
majesty,  who  told  them  she  had  already  given  directions 
for  his  departure  :  and  said  she  was  glad  to  find  they  con- 
curred with  her  in  a  just  sense  of  the  duke's  eminent  seiv- 
ices.  Both  the  letter  and  addresses  were  procured  by  the 
interest  of  Marlborough,  to  let  the  queen  see  how  much 
that  nobleman  was  considered  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  she  was  already  wholly  alienated  from  him  in  her 
heart,  and  these  expedients  served  only  to  increase  her 
disgust. 

§  XIII.  The  French  ministers  were  subjected  to  every 
species  of  mortification.  They  were  in  a  manner  confined 
to  a  small  fortified  to%vn,  and  all  their  conduct  narrowly 
watched.  Their  accommodation  was  mean  ;  their  letters 
were  opened  ;  and  they  were  daily  insulted  by  injurious 
libels.  The  Dutch  deputies  would  hear  of  no  relaxation, 
and  no  expedient  for  removing  the  difficulties  that  retarded 
the  negociation.  In  vain  the  plenipotentiaries  declared, 
that  the  French  king  could  not  with  decency,  or  the  least 
regard  to  his  honour,  wage  war  against  his  own  grandson  : 
the  deputies  insisted  upon  his  efi'ecting  the  cession  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  submitting 
to  every  other  article  specified  in  the  preliminaries.  Nay, 
they  even  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  of  making  ulte- 
rior demands  after  the  preliminaries  should  be  adjusted. 
Louis  (iroposed  that  some  small  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  which  might  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish Spain  the  more  easily.  He  mentioned  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon  ;  and  this  hint  being  disagreeable  to  the  allies, 
he  demanded  Naples  and  Sicily.    When  they  urged  that 
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Naples  was  alroaiiy  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
he  restricteil  the  provision  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  He  of- 
fered to  deliver  uj)  four  cautionary  towns  in  Flanders,  as  u 
security  for  Philip's  evacuating  Spain ;  and  even  pro- 
mised to  supply  the  confederates  with  a  monthly  sum  of 
money,  to  defray  the  expense  of  expelling  that  prnice  from 
his  dominions,  should  he  refuse  to  resign  them  with  a  good 
grace.  The  substance  of  all  the  conferences  was  commu- 
nicated to  Lord  Townshend,  and  Count  Zinzendorf,  the 
imperial  plenipotentiary  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  deputies 
was  regulated  by  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  who  was  firmly 
attached  to  Prince  Kugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
more  averse  than  ever  to  a  pacification.  The  negociation 
lasted  from  the  nineteenth  day  of  March  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  July,  during  which  term  the  conferences  were  seve- 
ral times  interrupted,  and  a  great  many  despatches  and  new 
proposals  arrived  from  Versailles.  At  length,  the  pleni- 
potentiaries returned  to  France,  after  having  sent  a  letter 
to  the  pensionary,  in  which  they  declared,  that  the  propo- 
sals made  by  the  deputies  were  unjust  and  impracticable  ; 
and  complai'ned  of  tne  unworthy  treatment  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed.  Louis  resolved  to  hazard  another  cam- 
paign, not  without  hope,  that  there  might  be  some  lucky 
incident  in  the  events  of  war,  and  that  the  approaching 
revolution  in  the  English  ministry,  of  which  he  was  well 
apprized,  would  be  productive  of  a  more  reasonable  paci- 
fication. The  States-general  resolved,  That  the  enemy  had 
departed  from  the  foundation  on  which  the  negociation 
had  begun,  and  studied  pretences  to  evade  the  execution 
of  die  capital  points, the  restitution  ofSpain  and  the  Indies; 
and,  in  short,  that  France  had  no  other  view  than  to  sow 
and  create  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  allies.  Lord 
Townshend,  in  a  memorial,  assured  them,  that  the  queen 
entirely  approved  their  resolution,  and  all  the  steps  they 
had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  negociation  ;  and  that  she 
was  firmly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  possible 
vigour,  until  the  enemy  should  accept  such  terms  of  peace 
as  might  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  Christian  world. 

§  XIV.  The  conferences  did  not  retard  the  operations  of 
the  campaign.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough set  out  from  the  Hague  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March  forTournay,  in  order  to  assemble  the  forces  winch 
were  quartered  on  the  Maese,  in  F'landers,  and  Brabant. 
On  the  twentieth  of  April,  tliey  suddenly  advanced  to 
Pont-a-\'eiidin,  in  order  to  attack  the  lines  upon  which  the 
French  had  been  at  work  all  the  winter,  hoping  by  these  to 
cover  Douay  and  other  frontier  towns,  which  were  threat- 
ened by  the  confederates.  The  troops  left  for  the  defence 
of  the  lines  retired  without  opposition.  The  allies  having 
laid  bridges  over  the  scarp,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with 
his  division  passed  the  river,  and  encamped  at  Vilri. 
Prince  Eugene  remained  on  the  other  side,  and  invested 
Douay,  the  enemy  retiring  towards  Cambray.  Mareschal 
Vdlars  still  commanded  the  French  army,  which  was  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  well  appointed,  considering  the  dis- 
tress of  that  kingdom.  Indeed,  the  number  was  augmented 
by  this  distress ;  for  many  thousands  saved  themselves 
from  dying  of  hunger,  by  carrying  arms  in  the  service.  The 
marescbal  having  assembled  all  his  forces,  passed  the 
Scheldt,  and  encamped  at  Bouchan,  declaring  that  he  would 
give  battle  to  the  confederates :  an  alteration  was  imme- 
diately made  in  the  disposition  of  the  allies,  and  proper 
precautions  taken  for  his  reception.  He  advanced  in  order 
of  battle ;  but  having  viewed  the  situation  of  the  confede- 
rates, he  marched  back  to  the  heights  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  he  fixed  his  camp.  His  aim  was,  by  continual 
alarms,  to  interrupt  the  siege  of  Douay,  which  was  vigor- 
ously defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Monsieur  Albergotii,  who  made  a  number  of 
successful  sallies,  in  which  the  besieners  lost  a  great  number 
of  men.  They  were  likewise  repulsed  in  several  assaults: 
but  still  proceeded  with  unremitted  vigour,  until  the  be- 
sieged, being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  wereoblised  to 
capitulate  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  fifty  days  after  the 
trenches  had  been  opened.  The  generals'  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  posted  within 
strong  lines  from  Arras  towards  Miramont,  resolved  to  be- 
siege Rethune,  which  was  invested  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July,  and  surrendered  on  the  twenty-niuth  of  August. 
Villars  marched  out  of  his  entrenchments  with  a  view  to 
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raise  the  siege;  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  hazard  an 
engjigemenl ;  some  warm  skirmishes,  however,  happened 
between  the  foragers  of  the  two  armies.  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  Hethune,  the  allies  besieged  at  one  time  the  towns 
of  Aire  and  St.  Venant,  which  were  taken  without  much 
difficulty.  Then  the  armies  broke  up,  and  marched  into 
winter-quarters. 

§  XV.  The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  productive  of 
no  military  event;  nor  was  any  thing  of  consequence  trans- 
acted in  Piedmont.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  being  indisposed 
and  out  of  humour,  the  command  of  the  forces  still  con- 
tinued vested  in  Count  Thaun,  who  endeavoured  to  pass 
the  Alps,  and  penetrated  into  Dauphine:  but  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  had  cast  up  entrenchments  in  the  mountains,  and 
taken  such  precautions  to  guard  them,  as  baffled  all  the 
attempts  of  the  imperial  general.  Spain  was  much  more 
fruitful  of  military  incidents.  The  horse  and  dragoons  m 
the  army  of  King  Charles,  headed  by  General  Stanhope,  at- 
tacked the  whole  cavalry  of  the  enemy  at  Almeiinara. 
Stanhope  charged  in  person,  and  with  his  own  hand  slew 
General  Amessaga,  who  commanded  the  guards  of  Philip. 
The  Spanish  horse  were  entirely  routed,  together  with  nine 
battalions  that  escaped  by  favour  of  the  darkness  ;  and  the 
main  bodv  of  the  army  retired  with  precipitation  to  Lerida. 
General  Staremlierg  pursued  them  to  Saragossa,  where  he 
found  them  tlrawn  up  in  order  of  battle;  and  an  engage- 
ment ensuing  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  the  enemy  "ere 
totally  defeated  ;  five  thousand  of  their  men  were  killed, 
seven  thousand  taken,  together  with  all  their  artillery,  and 
a  great  number  of  colours  and  standards.  King  t'harles 
entered  Saragossa  in  tnumfih,  while  Philip  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army  retreated  to  Madrid.  Having  sent  his  queen 
and  son  to  Victoria,  he  retired  to  \'alladolid,  in  order  to 
collect  his  scattered  forces,  so  as  to  form  another  army. 
The  good  fortune  of  Charles  was  of  a  short  duration. 
Stanlione  proposed  that  he  should  immediately  secure 
Fampeluna,  the  only  pass  by  which  the  French  king 
could  send  troops  to  Spain ;  but  this  salutary  scheme  was 
rejected.  King  Charles  proceeded  to  Madrid,  which  was 
deserted  by  all  the  grandees  ;  and  he  had  the  mortification 
to  see  that  the  Castilians  were  universally  attached  to  his 
competitor. 

§  XVI.  While  his  forces  continued  cantoned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toledo,  the  King  of  France,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Philip,  sent  the  Duke  de  \'endome  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Sfianish  army,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
reinforced  by  detachments  of  French  troops.  X'endome's 
reputation  was  so  high,  and  his  person  so  beloved  by  the 
soldiery,  that  his  presence  was  almost  equivalent  to  an 
army.  A  great  number  of  volunteers  immediately  as- 
sembled to  signalize  themselves  under  the  eye  of  this  re- 
nowned general.  The  Castilians  were  inspired  with  fresh 
courage,  and  made  surprising  efforts  in  favour  of  their 
sovereign  ;  so  that  in  less  than  three  months  after  his  defeat 
at  Saragossa,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  go  in  quest  of  his 
rival.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  totally  neglected 
by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great  Britain,  which  took  no 
steps  to  supply  his  wants,  or  enable  him  to  prosecute  ihe 
advantages  he  had  gained.  In  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber his  army  marciied  back  to  Saragossa,  and  was  can- 
toned 111  the  neighbourhood  of  Cifuentes,  where  Starem- 
berg  established  his  head-quarters.  General  Stanhope, 
with  the  British  forces,  was  quartered  in  the  little  town  of 
Brihuega,  where,  on  the  twent\ -seventh  day  of  the  month, 
he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  whole 
Spanish  army.  As  the  place  was  not  tenable,  and  he  had 
very  little  ammunition,  he  was  obliged,  after  a  short  but 
vigorous  resistance,  to  capitulate,  and  surrender  himself 
and  all  his  forces  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  men,  including  three  lieutenant-generals,  one 
major-general,  one  brigadier,  with  all  the  colonels  and 
officers  of  the  respective  regiments.  He  was  greatly  cen- 
sured for  having  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  ;  for  ir 
he  had  placed  a  guard  upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  General  Carpenter,  he  might  have  re- 
ceived notice  of  the  enemy's  approach  time  enough  to  retire 
to  Cifuentes.  Thither  he  had  detached  his  aide-du-camp, 
with  an  account  of  his  situation,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  army ;  and  Staremberg  immediately  assembled ' 
his  forces.    About  eleven  in  the  forenoon  they  began  to 
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march  towards  Brjliuega;  but  the  roads  were  so  bad,  tliat 
iiif;ht  overtook  them  before  they  reached  the  heialits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place.  Staremberi;  is  said  to  have 
loitered  a«ay  his  time  unnecessarily  from  motives  of  envy 
to  the  KiikIisIi  gener.d,  who  had  surrendered  before  his  ar- 
rival. The  troops  lay  all  nii;ht  on  iheir  ar.ns  near  V'illa- 
viciosa,  and  on  die  Iweniy-ninth  were  ailacked  by  the 
enemy,  who  doubled  their  number.  Staremberg's  left 
wing  was  utterly  defeated,  all  the  nifantry  that  composed 
it  havina  been  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken  ;  but  the  vic- 
tors, instead  of  following  the  blow,  began  to  plunder  the 
J)aggaj;e  ;  and  Staremberg  with  his  right  wing  fought  their 
left  with  surprising  valour  and  perseverance  till  night. 
Then  they  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  him  master  of  the 
field  of  battle  and  of  all  their  artillery.  Six  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  on  the  spot:  but  the  allies  had 
suffered  so  severely,  that  the  general  could  not  maintain 
his  ground.  He  ordered  the  cannon  to  be  nailed  up,  and 
marched  to  Saragossa,  from  whence  he  retired  to  Cata- 
lonia. Thither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Duke  de  Vendome, 
who  reduced  Balaguer,  in  which  he  had  left  a  garrison,  and 
compelled  him  to  take  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Barce- 
lona. At  this  period  the  Duke  de  NoaiUes  invested 
Gironne,  which  he  reduced  notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  weather;  so  that  Philip,  from  a  fugitive,  became  in 
three  months  absolute  master  of  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy, except  the  province  of  Catalonia,  and  even  that  lay 
open  to  his  incursions.  Nothing  of  consequence  was 
achieved  on  the  side  of  Portugal,  from  whence  the  Earl  of 
Ciahvay  returned  to  England  by  the  qupen's  permission. 
The  operations  of  the  British  fleet,  during  this  summer, 
were  so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice. 
Sir  John  Norris  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a  view  to  support  the  Camisars,  who  were  in  arms 
in  the  Cevennes,  sailed  to  Port  Cette,  within  a  league  of 
Marseilles,  and  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  from  the  insurgents. 
The  place  surrendered,  without  opposition,  to  about  seven 
hundred  men  that  landed  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Saissan,  a  native  of  Languedoc.  He  likewise  made 
himself  master  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Avde;  but  the 
Duke  de  Noailles  advancing  with  a  body  offerees  to  join 
the  Duke  de  Roquelaire,  who  commanded  in  those  parts, 
the  English  abandoned  their  conquests,  and  re-embarked 
with  precipitation.  After  the  battle  of  Pultowa  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy  reduced  all  Livonia;  but  he  and  King  Augus- 
tus agreed  to  a  neutrality  for  Pomerania.  The  King  of 
Sweden  continued  at  Bender,  and  the  grand  signor  in- 
terested himself  so  much  in  favour  of  that  prince,  as  to 
declare  war  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Hostilities 
were  carried  on  between  the  Swedish  and  Danish  fleets, 
with  various  success.  The  malcontents  in  Hungary  sus- 
tained repeated  losses  during  the  summer :  but  thev  were 
encouraged  to  maintain  the  war  by  the  rupture  between 
the  Ottoman  Porte  and  Russia.  They  were  flattered  with 
hopes  of  auxiliaries  from  the  Turks:  and  expected  en- 
gineers and  moiiev  from  the  French  monarch. 

§  XVn.  In  England,  the  effects  of  those  intrigues 
which  had  been  formed  against  the  whig  ministers  began 
to  appear.  The  trial  of  Sacheverel  had  excited  a  popular 
spirit  of  aversion  to  those  who  favoured  the  dissenters. 
From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  addresses  were  presented  to 
the  queen,  censuring  all  resistance  as  a  rebellious  doctrine, 
founded  upon  anti-monarchical  and  republican  principles. 
At  the  same  time  counter  addresses  were  procured  by  the 
whigs  extolling  the  revolution,  and  magnifying  the  conduct 
of  the  present  parliament.  The  queen  began  to  express 
her  attachment  to  the  tories,  by  mortifying  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  she 
wrote  to  the  general,  desiring  that  the  regiment  which  had 
been  commanded  by  that  nobleman  should  be  given  to 
Mr.  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Masham,  who  had  supplanted 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  queen's  friendship,  and 
was,  in  effect,  the  source  of  this  political  revolution.  The 
duke  represented  to  her  majesty,  in  person,  the  prejudice 
that  would  redound  to  the  service  from  tlie  promotion  of 
such  a  young  officer  over  the  heads  of  a  ereat  many  brave 
men,  who  had  exhibited  repented  proofs  of  valour  and 
capacity.  He  expostulated  with  his  sovereign  on  this  ex- 
traordinary mark  of  partial  regard  to  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  which  he  could  not  help  considering  as  a  de- 


claration against  himself  and  his  family,  who  had  so  much 
cause  to  complain  of  that  lady's  malice  and  ingratitude. 
To  this  remonstrance  the  queen  made  no  other  reply,  but 
that  he  would  do  well  to  consult  his  friends.  The  1-iarl  of 
Godolpliin  enforced  his  friend's  arguments,  thouah  without 
eft'ect;  and  the  duke  in  disgust  retired  to  Windsor.  The 
queen  appeared  at  council  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
his  absence,  which  did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  whole  whig 
faction.  Several  noblemen  ventured  to  speak  to  her  majesty 
on  the  subject,  and  explain  the  bad  consequences  of  dis- 
obliging a  man  who  had  done  such  eminent  services  to  the 
nation.  She  told  them  his  services  were  still  fresh  in  her 
memory  :  and  that  she  retained  all  her  former  kindness 
for  his  person.  Hearing,  however,  that  a  popular  clamour 
was  raised,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  intended  to 
pass  some  votes  that  would  be  disagreeable  to  her  and 
lier  new  counsellors,  she  ordered  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  to 
write  to  the  duke,  to  dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he  .should 
think  proper,  and  return  to  town  immediately.  Before  he 
received  this  intimation  he  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  queen; 
desiring  she  would  permit  him  to  retire  from  business.  la 
answer  to  this  petition,  she  assured  him  his  suspicions 
were  groundless,  and  insisted  upon  his  coming  to  council. 
The  duchess.demanded  an  audience  of  her  majesty,  on  pre- 
tence of  vindicating  herown  character  from  some  aspersions. 
She  hoped  to  work  upon  the  queen's  tenderness,  and  re- 
trieve the  influence  she  had  lost.  She  protested,  argued, 
wept,  and  supplicated  ;  but  the  queen  was  too  well  pleased 
with  her  own  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the  other's 
friendship,  to  incur  such  slavery  for  the  future.  All  the 
humiliation  of  the  duchess  served  only  to  render  herself 
the  more  contemptible.  The  queen  heard  her  withont 
exhibiting  the  least  sign  of  emotion,  and  all  she  would 
vouchsafe,  was  a  repetition  of  these  words,  "  You  desired 
no  answer,  and  you  shall  have  none : "  alluding  to  an  ex- 
pression in  a  letter  she  had  received  from  the  duclies«.  As 
an  additional  mortification  to  the  ministry,  the  office  of 
lord  chamberlain  was  transferred  from  the  Duke  of  Kent 
to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  lately  voted  with 
the  tories,  and  maintained  an  intimacy  of  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Harley.  The  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  not  even  sufficient  to  prevent  the  dismission 
of  his  own  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  from  the 
post  of  secretary  of  state,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Dartmouth. 

§  XVIII.  The  queen  was  generally  applauded  for  thus 
asserting  her  just  prerogative,  and  setting  herself  free  from 
an  arbitrary  cabal,  by  which  she  had  been  so  long  kept  in 
dependence.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  went  to  court  on  this 
occasion,  and  told  her  majesty  he  was  extremely  glad  that 
he  could  now  salute  her  queen  in  reality.  The  whole  whig 
party  were  justly  alarmed  at  these  alterations.  The  directors 
of  die  bank  represented  to  her  majesty  the  prejudice  that 
would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  public  credit  from  a  change 
of  the  ministry.  The  emperor  and  the  Slates-general  in- 
terposed in  this  domestic  revolution.  Their  ministers  at 
London  presented  memorials,  expl.Tining  in  what  manner 
foreign  affairs  would  be  influenced  by  au  alteration  in  the 
British  ministry.  The  queen  assured  them,  that,  whatever 
changes  might  be  made,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  should 
be  continued  in  his  employments.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust the  Earl  of  Godolphin  was  divested  of  hi*s  office,  and 
the  treasury  put  in  commission,  subjected  to  the  direction 
of  Harley,  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
under-treasurer.  The  Earl  of  Rochester  was  declared 
president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Soniers  :  the 
staff  of  lord  steward  being  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  Mr. 
Boyle  was  removed  from  the  secretary's  office,  to  make 
way  for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John.  The  lord  chancellor  having 
resigned  the  great  seal,  it  was  first  put  in  commission,  and 
afterwards  given  to  Sir  Simon  Iiarcourt.  The  Earl  of 
Wharton  surrendered  his  commission  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  which  the  queen  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond.  The  Earl  of  Orford  withdrew  himself  from  the 
board  of  admiralty;  and  Mr.  George  Granville  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  The  command  of  the  forces  in  Portugal  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Earl  of  Portmore :  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county-palatine  of  Lancas- 
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ler.  In  a  word,  there  was  not  one  whig  left  in  any  office 
of  state,  except  the  Duke  of  Marlhoroush,  wlio  would 
have  renounced  liis  command,  had  he  not  lieen  earnestly 
dissuaded  by  his  particular  friends  from  taking  such  a^top 
as  miglit  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
That  the  triumph  of  the  tories  mi{;ht  be  complete,  the 
queen  dissolved  the  whic  parliament,  after  such  precau- 
tions were  taken  as  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  new 
election  in  favour  of  the  other  party. 

§  XIX.  To  this  end  nothing  so  effectually  contributed 
as  did  the  trial  of  Sacheverel,  who  was  u<ed  as  an  instru- 
ment and  tool  to  wind  and  turn  the  passions  of  the  vulgar. 
Having  been  presented  to  a  benefice  in  North  Wales,  he 
went  in  procession  to  that  country,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  was  sumptuously 
entertained  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  different 
noblemen,  who,  while  they  worshipped  him  as  the  idol  of 
their  faction,  could  not  help  despising  the  object  of  their 
adoration.  He  was  received  in  several  towns  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  corporation  in  their  formalities,  and  often 
attended  by  a  body  of  a  thousand  horse.  At  Bridgenorih 
he  was  met  by  Mr.  C'reswell,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
horse,  and  the  like  number  of  persons  on  foot,  wearing 
white  knots  edged  with  gold,  and  three  leaves  of  gilt 
laurel  in  their  hats.  The  hedges  were  for  two  miles  dressed 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  lined  with  people  ;  and 
the  steeples  covered  with  streamers,  flags,  and  colours. 
Nothing  was  heard  but  the  cry  of  "  The  church  and  Dr. 
Saciieverel."  The  clergy  were  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm, which  seemed  to  spread  like  a  contagion  through 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people,  and  had  such  effect  upon 
the  elections  for  a  new  parliament,  that  very  few  were  re- 
turned as  members  but  such  as  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  against  the  whig  administration.  Now 
the  queen  had  the  pleasure  to  see  all  the  offices  of  state, 
the  lieutenancy  of  London,  the  management  of  corpora- 
tions, and  the  direction  of  both  Houses  of  parliament,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tories.  When  these  met  on  the  twenty- 
fiftli  day  of  November,  Mr.  Bromley  was  chosen  speaker 
without  opposition.  The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recom- 
mended the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  vigour,  especiallv 
in  Spain.  She  declared  herself  resolved  to  support  the 
church  of  England  ;  to  preserve  the  British  constitution 
according  to  the  union  ;  to  maintain  the  indulgence  bv 
law  allowed  to  scrupulous  consciences  ;  and  to  employ 
none  but  «uch  as  were  heartily  attached  to  the  protestant 
succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  Lorcls  in  their 
address  promised  to  concur  in  all  reasonable  measures 
towards  procuring  an  honourable  peace.  Tlie  Commons 
were  more  warm  and  hearty  in  their  assurances,  exhorting 
her  majesty  to  discountenance  all  such  principles  and 
measures  as  had  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown  and 
di'.'nity ;  measures  which,  whenever  they  might  prevail, 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  whole  constitution,  both  in  church 
and  state.  After  this  declaration  they  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  estimates,  and  cheerfully  granted  the  supplies  for 
the  ensuing  year,  part  of  which  was  raised  by  two  lotteries. 
In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough  moved 
that  the  tlianks  of  the  House  should  be  returned  to  the 
Duke  of  iVIarlborough ;  but  the  Duke  of  Argvle  made 
some  objections  to  the  motion,  and  the  general's  friends, 
dreading  the  consequence  of  putting  the  question,  post- 
poned the  consideration  of  this  proposal  until  the  duke 
should  return  from  the  continent.  The  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough was  apfiointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
imperial  court :  the  Earl  of  Rivers  was  sent  in  tlie  same 
qualityto  Hanover;  Mr.Richard  HiU  was  nominated  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  the 
council  of  state  appointed  for  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  in  the  room  of  Lieutenant-General  Cadogan. 
Meredith,  Macartney,  and  Honeywood,  were  deprived  of 
their  regiments,  because  in  their  cups  they  had  drank  con- 
fusion to  the  enemies  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

§  XX.  This  nobleman  arrived  in  England  towards  the 
latter  end  of  December.  He  conferred  about  half  an  hour 
in  private  with  the  queen,  and  next  morning  assisted  at  a 
committee  of  the  privy  council.  Her  majestv  gave  him  to 
understand,  that  he  needed  not  to  expect  "the'thanks  of  the 
parliament  as  formerly  :  and  told  him  she  hoped  he  would 
live  well  with  her  ministers.     He  expressed  no  resentment 
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at  the  alterations  which  had  been  made ;  but  resolved  to 
acquiesce  in  the  queen's  pleasure,  and  retain  the  command 
of  the  army  on  her  own  terms.  On  the  second  day  of 
January,  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses,  inti- 
mating that  there  had  been  an  action  in  Spain  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  King  Charles  :  that  the  damage  having  fallen 
particularly  on  the  English  forces,  she  had  given  directions 
for  sending  anj  procuring  troops  to  repair  the  loss,  and 
hoped  the  parliament  would  approve  her  conduct.  Both 
Houses  seized  this  opportunity  of  venting  their  spleen 
against  the  old  ministry.  Tlie  history  of  England  is 
disgraced  by  the  violent  conduct  of  tivo  turbulent  fac- 
tions, which,  in  their  turn,  engrossed  the  administration 
and  legislative  power.  The  parliamentary  strain  was  quite 
altered.  One  can  hardly  conceive  how  resolutions  so 
widely  different  could  be  taken  on  the  same  subject,  with 
any  shadow  of  reason  and  decorum.  Marlborough,  who 
but  a  few  months  before  li.ad  been  so  highlv  extolled  and 
caressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  now  be- 
come the  object  of  parliamentary  hatred  and  censure, 
though  no  sensible  alteration  had  happened  in  his  conduct 
or  success.  That  hero,  who  had  retrieved  the  glorv  of  the 
British  arms,  won  so  many  battles,  subdued  such  a  num- 
ber of  towns  and  districts,  humbled  the  pride  and  checked 
the  ambition  of  France,  secured  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and, 
as  it  were,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot'  wheels,  was  in  a 
few  weeks  dwindled  into  an  object  of  contempt  and  de- 
rision. He  was  ridiculed  in  public  libels,  and  reviled  in 
private  conversation.  Instances  were  every  where  repeat- 
ed of  his  fraud,  avarice,  and  extortion ;  his  insolence, 
cruelty,  ambition,  and  misconduct :  even  his  courage  was 
called  in  question  :  and  this  consummate  general  was  re- 
presented as  the  lowest  of  mankind.  So  unstable  is  the 
popularity  of  every  character  that  fluctuates  between  two 
opposite  tides  of  faction. 

§  XXI.  The  Lords,  in  their  answer  to  the  queen's  mes- 
sage, declared,  that  as  the  misfortune  in  Spain  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  preceding  mismanagement,  they 
would  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to  discover  it,  so  as  to 
|)revent  the  like  for  the  future.  Ihey  set  on  foot  an  in- 
quiry concerning  the  affairs  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborough being  examined  before  the  conimiltee,  imputed 
all  the  miscarriages  in  the  course  of  that  war,  to  the  Earl 
of  Galway  and  General  Stanhope.  Notwithstanding  the 
defence  of  Galway,  which  was  clear  and  convincing,  the 
House  resolved.  That  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  had  given 
a  faithful  and  an  honourable  account  of  the  councils  of 
war  in  V'alencia ;  that  the  Earl  of  Galway,  Lord  Tvrawley, 
and  General  Stanhope,  in  advising  an  ofi'ensive  war,  had 
been  the  unhappy  occasion  of  the  battle  at  Almanza,  the 
source  of  our  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  one  great  cause  of 
the  disappointment  of  the  expedition  to  Toulon,  concerted 
with  her  majesty.  They  voted  that  the  prosecution  of  an 
offensive  war  in  Spain  was  approved  and  directed  by  the 
ministers,  who  were,  therefore,  justly  blanialile,  as  having 
contributed  to  all  our  misfortunes  in  Spain,  and  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  expedition  against  Toulon  :  that  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  during  his  command  in  Spain,  had 
performed  many  great  and  eminent  services ;  and,  if  his 
opinion  had  been  followed,  it  might  have  prevented  the 
misfortunes  that  ensued.  Then  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
moved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  should  be  given  to 
the  Earl,  for  his  remarkable  and  eminent  services :  and  these 
he  actually  received  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord-keeper 
Harcourt,  who  took  this  opportunity  to  drop  some  oblique 
reflections  upon  the  mercenary  disposition  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  House,  proceeding  in  the  inquiry, 
passed  another  vote,  importing.  That  the  late  ministry  had 
been  negligent  in  managing  the  Spanish  war,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  nation.  Finding  that  the  Portuguese 
troops  were  posted  on  the  right  of  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  they  resolved,  That  the  Earl  of 
Galway,  in  yielding  this  point,  had  acted  contrary  to  the 
honour  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain.  These 
resolutions  they  included  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  who 
had  been,present  during  the  debates,  which  were  extremely 
violent ;  and  to  every  separate  vote  was  attached  a  severe 
protest.  These  were  not  the  proceedings  of  candour  and 
national  justice,  but  the  ebullitions  of  party  zeal  and  ran- 
corous animositv. 
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§  XXII.  While  tlie  Lords  were  employed  in  this  in- 
quiry, the  Commons  examined  certain  almses  wliich  had 
crept  into  tlie  management  of  tlie  navy  ;  and  some  censures 
were  passed  upon  certain  persons  concerned  ni  contracts 
for  victualling  the  seamen.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Olave's 
and  other  parishes  presented  a  uetition,  complaining  that  a 
great  number  of  I'alatines,  inliabiting  one  house,  might 
produce  among  them  a  contagious  distemper;  and  in  time 
become  a  charge  to  the  public,  as  they  were  destitute  of 
all  visible  means  of  subsistence.  This  jietition  had  been 
procured  by  the  lories,  that  tlie  House  of  Commons  might 
nave  another  handle  for  attacking  the  late  ministry.  A 
<*Dmmittee  was  appointed  to  inijuire  upon  what  invitation 
or  encouragement  those  Palatines  liad  come  to  England. 
The  papers  relating  to  this  afi'air  being  laid  before  them  by 
the  queen's  onler,  and  perused,  the  House  resolved,  That 
the  inviting  and  bringing  over  the  poor  Palatines  of  all  re- 
ligions, at  the  public  expense,  was  an  extravagant  and  un- 
reasonable charge  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  scandalous  mis- 
application of  the  public  money,  tending  to  the  increase 
and  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state ;  and,  that  whoever 
advised  their  being  brought  over  was  an  enemy  to  the 
queen  and  kingdom.  Animated  by  theheat  of  thisinquiry, 
they  passed  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act  for  a  general  naturali- 
zation of  all  protestants  :  but  this  was  rejected  m  the 
House  of  Lords.  Another  bill  was  enacted  into  a  law, 
importing.  That  no  person  should  be  deemed  qualified  for 
representing  a  county  in  parliament,  unless  he  possessed  an 
estate  of  six  hundred  pounds  a-year;  and  restricting  the 
qualification  of  a  burgess  to  half  that  sum.  The  design  of 
this  bill  was  to  exclude  trading  people  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  lodge  the  legislative  power  with  the 
land-owners.  A  third  act  passed,  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  French  wine  in  neutral  bottoms :  a  bill  against 
which  the  whigs  loudly  exclaimed,  as  a  national  evil,  and 
a  scandalous  compliment  to  the  enemv. 

§  XXIII.  A  violent  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
began  to  look  upon  Harley  as  a  lukewarm  tory,  because 
he  would  not  enter  precipitately  into  all  their  factious 
measures  :  they  even  began  to  suspect  his  principles,  when 
his  credit  was  re-established  by  a  verv  singular  accident. 
Guiscard,  the  French  partisan,  of  whom  mention  hath 
already  been  made,  thought  himself  very  ill  rewarded  for 
his  services,  with  a  jirecarious  pension  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  enjoyed  from  the  queen's  bountv.  He 
nad  been  renounced  bv  St.  John,  the  former  companion  of 
his  pleasures :  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  command  more  con- 
siderable appointments.  Harley  was  his  enemy,  and  all 
access  to  her  majesty  was  denied.  Enraged  at  these  dis- 
appointments, he  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
court  of  France,  and  offered  his  services,  in  a  letter  to  one 
Moreau,  a  banker,  in  Pans.  This  packet,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  transmit  by  the  way  of  Portugal,  was  inter- 
cepted, and  a  warrant  issued  out  to  apprehend  him  for 
high  treason.  When  the  messenger  disarmed  him  in  St. 
James's  Park,  he  exhibited  marks  of  guiltv  confusion  and 
despair,  and  begged  that  he  would  kill  him' directly.  Being 
conveyed  to  the  Cockpit,  m  a  sort  of  frenzy,  he  perceived 
a  penknife  lying  upon  a  table,  and  took  it  up  without 
being  perceived  by  the  attendants.  A  committee  of  coun- 
cil was  immediately  summoned,  and  Guiscard  brought 
before  them  to  be  examined.  Finding  that  his  correspond- 
ence with  Moreau  was  discovered,  he  desired  to  speak  in 
"priTate  with  Secretary  St.  John,  whom,  m  all  probability, 
he  had  resolved  to  assassinate.  His  request  being  refused, 
he  said,  "That's  hard  !  not  one  word  !"  St.  John  being 
out  of  his  reach,  he  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Harlev,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Have  at  thee,  then  !"  stabbed  him  iii  the  breast 
with  the  penknife  which  he  had  concealed.  The  instrument 
broke  upon  the  bone  without  penetrating  into  the  cavity : 
nevertheless,  he  repeated  the  blow  with  such  force,  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  fell  to  the  ground.  Secretary 
St.  John,  seeing  him  fall,  cried  out,  "  The  villain  has  killed 
Mr.  Harley  !  "  and  drew  his  sword.  Several  other  mem- 
bers followed  his  example,  and  wounded  Guiscard  in 
several  places.  Yet  he  made  a  desperate  defence,  until  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  messengers  and  servants,  and  con- 
veyed from  the  council-chamber,  which  he  had  filled  with 


teiTor,  tumult,  and  confusion.     His  wounds,  though  dan- 
gerous,  were   not  mortal:    but   he  died  of  a   gangrene 
occasioned  by  the  bruises  he  had  sustained.     This  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Harley  by  a  person  who  wanted  to  establish 
a  traitorous  correspondence  with  France,  extinguished  the 
suspicions  of  those  who  began  to  doubt  that  minister's  in- 
tegrity.    The  two  Houses  of  |iarliament,  in  an  address  to 
the  queen,  declared  their  belief,  that  Mr.  Harley 's  fidelity 
to  her  majesty,  and  zeal  for  her  service,  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery  and  faction. 
They  besought  ner  majesty  to  take  all  possi-  g„^„^,  ^ 
ble  care  ot  her  sacred  person ;  and,  lor  that  Keuquieres. 
purpose,  to  give  directions  for  causing  papists  nlsJ^^'of  u"t'^'"'' 
to  be  removed  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Duke  of  M«rl- 
Westminster.     A  proclamation  was  publish-  (^^"^Conduct 
ed,  ordering  the  laws  to  be  strictly  put  in  uf  ihe  DucImsj 
execution    against    papists.     When    Harley  °'in*'"i^"u?^*5f 
appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  ihe  Admirals, 
his  recovery,  he  was  congratulated  upon   it    ""*"■'• 
by  the  speaker,   in  a   florid  and  fulsome  premeditated 
speech.     An  act  was  passed,  decreeing.  That  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  a  privy  counsellor  should  be  felony  with- 
out  benefit  of  clergy.    The  Earl   of  Rochester  dying, 
Harley  became  sole  minister,  was  created  Baron  of  Wig- 
more,  and   raised  to  the  rank  of  earl,  by  the  noble  and 
ancient  title  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer :  to  crown  his  pros- 
perity, he  was  appointed  lord  treasurer,  and  vested  with  the 
supreme  administration  of  affairs. 

5  XXIV.  The  Commons  empowered  cer- 
tain  persons  to  examine  all  the  grants  made  •  ■  7  • 
by  King  William,  and  report  the  value  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  considerations  upon  which  they  were  made.  Upon 
their  report  a  bill  was  formed  and  passed  that  House ;  but 
the  Lords  rejected  it  at  the  first  reading.  Their  next  step 
was  to  examine  the  public  accounts,  with  a  view  to  fix  an 
imputation  on  the  Earl  of  Godolpliin.  They  voted,  That 
above  fiye-and-thirty  millions  of  the  money  granted  by 
parliament  remained  unaccounted  for.  This  sum,  how- 
ever, included  some  accounts  in  the  reigns  of  King  Charles 
and  King  William.  One  half  of  the  whole  was  charged  to 
Mr.  Bridges,  the  paymaster,  who  had  actually  accounted 
for  all  the  money  he  had  received,  except  about  three 
millions,  though  these  accounts  had  not  passed  through 
the  auditor's  office.  The  Commons  afterwards  proceeded 
to  inquire  into  the  debts  of  the  navy,  that  exceeded  five 
millions,  which,  with  many  other  debts,  were  tlirown  into 
one  stock,  amounting  to  nine  millions  four  hundred  and 
seventy-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.  A  fund  was  formed  for  paying  an  interest  or 
annuity  of  six  per  cent,  until  the  principal  should  be  dis- 
charsed  ;  and  with  this  was  granted  a  monopoly  of  a  pro- 
jected trade  in  the  South  Sea,  vested  in  the  proprietors  of 
navy-bills,  debentures,  and  other  public  securities,  which 
were  incorporated  for  this  purpose.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  South  Sea  company,  founded  upon  a  chimerical 
supposition,  that  the  English  would  be  permitted  to  trade 
upon  the  coast  of  Peru  in  the  West  Indies.  Perhaps,  the 
new  ministry  hoped  to  obtain  this  permission,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  abandoning  the  interest  of  King  Charles, 
with  respect  to  his  pretensions  upon  Spain.  By  this  time 
the  Emperor  Joseph  had  died  of  the  small-pox,  without 
male  issue;  so  that  his  brother's  immediate  aim  was  to 
succeed  him  on  the  imperial  throne.  This  event  was  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  April  communicated  bv  a  message 
from  the  queen  to  both  Houses.  She  told  tfiem  that  the 
States-general  had  concurred  with  her  in  a  resolution  to 
support  the  house  of  Austria;  and  that  they  had  already 
taken  such  measures  as  would  secure  the  election  of 
Charles  as  head  of  the  empire. 

§  XXV.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate their  attachment  to  the  church,  in  consequence  of  an 
address  from  the  lovver  house  of  convocation,  and  a 
quickening  message  from  the  queen,  passed  a  bill  for 
building  fifty  new  churches  in  tlie  suburbs  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  appropriated  for  this  purpose  the  duty 
upon  coals,  which  had  been  granted  for  tlie  building  of  St. 
Paul's,  now  finished.  This  imposition  was  continued  until 
it  should  raise  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Commons  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  or  representation  to  the  queen,  in 
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wliich  tliey  told  licr,  that  they  liad  not  only  raised  the 
necessary  .siipphus,  hut  also  discharged  the  heavy  dehts  of 
which  tlie  nation  had  so  lonj;  and  justly  coninlaiiiud. 
They  said,  that,  in  traeiiii:  tlie  causes  of  this  delil,  they  had 
discovered  fraud,  emliezzlenieiit,  and  niisa|i|ilicatioii  of  the 
pulilic  money  :  that  they  who  of  late  years  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  treasury  were  K"'''y  <^'  notorious  hreacli  of 
trust  and  injustice  to  the  nation,  in  allowing  ahove  thirty 
indlions  to  remain  unaccoiinled  for;  a  purpo.sed  omission 
that  looked  like  a  design  to  conceal  emhezzlements.  They 
liejjged  her  majesty  would  give  immediate  directions  for 
compelling  the  several  imprest  accountants  speedily  to 
pass  their  accounts.  They  expressed  their  hope,  that  such 
of  the  accountants  as  had  neglected  their  duty  in  prose- 
cuting their  accounts,  ought  no  longer  to  be  inlrustea  with 
the  public  money.  They  affirmed,  that  from  all  the.se  evil 
iiractices  and  worse  designs  of  some  persons,  who  had,  by 
false  professions  of  love  to  their  country,  insinuated  them- 
selves into  her  royal  favour,  irreparable  mischief  would 
have  accrued  to  tlie  public,  had  not  her  majesty,  in  her 
great  wisdom,  seasonably  discovered  the  fatal  tendency  of 
such  measures,  and  removed  from  the  administration  those 
who  had  so  ill  answered  her  majesty's  favourable  opinion, 
and  in  so  many  instances  grossly  abused  the  trust  reposed 
in  them.  They  observed  that  her  people  could  with  greater 
patience  have  suffered  the  manifold  injuries  done  to  them- 
selves, by  the  frauds  and  depredations  of  such  evil  minis- 
ters, had  not  the  same  men  proceeded  to  treat  her  sacred 
person  with  undntifulness  and  disregard.  This  representa- 
tion being  circulated  throueh  the  kingdom,  produced  the 
desired  effect  of  inflaming  the  minds  of  ihe  people  against 
the  lale  ministry.  Such  expedients  were  become  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  Oxford's  project,  which  was  to  put  a 
speedy  end  to  a  war  that  had  already  subjected  the  people 
to  grievous  oppression,  and  even  accumulated  heavy  bur- 
thens to  be  transmitted  to  their  posterity.  The  nation  was 
inspired  by  extravagant  ideas  of  glory  and  conquest,  even 
to  a  rage  of  war-making ;  so  that  the  new  ministers,  in 
order  to  dispel  those  dangerous  chimeras,  were  obliged  to 
take  measures  for  exciting  their  indignation  and  contempt 
against  those  persons  whom  they  had  formerly  idolized  as 
their  heroes  and  patriots.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  June, 
the  queen,  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  several  public 
and  private  bills,  made  an  affectionate  speech  to  both 
Houses.  She  thanked  the  Commons,  in  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions, for  having  complied  with  all  her  desires ;  for 
Having  baffled  the  expectations  of  her  enemies  in  finding 
su[)plies  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year ;  in  having 
granted  greater  sums  than  were  ever  given  to  any  prince  in 
one  session  ;  and  in  having  settled  funds  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debts,  so  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  was 
restored.  She  expressed  her  earnest  concern  for  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  her  fixed  resolution 
to  support  and  encourage  the  church  of  England  as  by 
law  established.     Then  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

§  XXVI.  Of  the  convocation  which  was  assembled  with 
the  new  parliament,  the  lower  house  chose  Dr.  Atterbury 
their  prolocutor.  He  was  an  enterprising  ecclesiastic,  of 
extensive  learning,  acute  talents,  violently  attached  to  tory 
principles,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  prime 
minister,  Oxford  :  so  that  he  directed  all  the  proceedings 
in  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  in  concert  with  that 
minister.  The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  signi- 
fied her  hope,  that  the  consultations  of  the  clergy  might 
be  of  use  to  repress  the  attempts  of  loose  and  profane 
persons.  She  sent  a  licence  under  the  broad  seal,  em- 
powering them  to  sit  and  do  business  in  as  ample  a  manner 
as  ever  had  been  granted  since  the  Reformation.  They 
were  ordered  to  lay  before  the  queen  an  account  of  the 
excessive  growth  of  infidelity  and  heresy,  as  well  as  of 
other  abuses,  that  necessary  measures  might  be  taken  for 
a  reformation.  The  bishops  were  purposely  slighted  and 
overlooked,  because  they  had  lived  in  harmony  with  the 
late  ministers.  A  commiltee  being  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  the  church  and 
religion,  Atterbury  undertook  the  task,  and  composed  a 
remonstrance  that  contained  the  most  keen  and  severe 
strictures  upon  the  administration,  as  it  had  been  exercised 
since  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Another  was  penned  by 
the  nishops  in  more  moderate  terms  :  and  several  regula- 
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tions  were  made,  but  in  none  of  these  did  the  two  houses 
agree.  Tiiey  concurred,  however,  in  censuring  some  tenets 
favouring  Ariaiiism,  bioached  ami  sup|iorted  by  Mr. 
Winston,  mathematical  professor  in  Cambridge.  He  had 
been  expelled  the  university,  and  wrote  a  vindication  of 
himself,  dedicated  to  the  convocation.  The  archbishop 
doubteil  whether  this  assembly  could  proceed  against  a 
man  for  heresy :  the  judges  were  consulted,  and  the 
majority  of  them  gave  in  their  opinion,  that  the  convocation 
had  a  jurisdiction.  Four  of  tliem  professed  the  contrary 
sentiment,  which  they  maintained  from  the  statutes  made 
at  the  Reformation.  The  queen,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops, 
said,  that  as  there  was  now  no  doubt  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, she  expected  they  would  proceed  in  the  matter  before 
them.  Fresh  scruples  arising,  they  determined  to  examine 
the  book,  without  proceeding  agamst  the  author,  and  this 
was  censured  accordingly.  An  extract  of  the  sentence 
was  sent  to  the  queen ;  but  she  did  not  signify  her  plea- 
sure on  the  subject,  and  the  affair  remained  in  suspense. 
Winston  published  a  work  in  four  volumes,  justifying  his 
doctrine,  and  maintaining  that  the  apostolical  constitutions 
were  not  only  canonical,  but  also  preferable  in  point  of 
authority  to  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospel. 

§  XXVII.  The  new  ministry  had  not  yet  determined  to 
supersede  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  command  of 
the  army.  This  was  a  step  winch  could  not  be  taken 
without  giving  umbrage  to  the  Dutth  and  other  allies, 
lie,  therefore,  set  out  for  Holland  in  the  montli  of  February, 
after  the  queen  had  assured  him,  that  he  might  depend 
upon  the  punctual  payment  of  the  forces.  Having  con- 
ferred with  the  deputies  of  the  States  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign,  he,  about  the  middle  of  April, 
assembled  t!ie  army  at  Orchies,  between  Lisle  and  Douay ; 
while  Marbschal  "de  \'illars  drew  together  the  French 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambray  and  Arras. 
Loins  had  by  this  time  depopulated  as  well  as  impoverish- 
ed his  kingdom ;  yet  his  subjects  still  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ard with  surprising  spirit  and  attachment.  Under  the 
pressure  of  extreme  misery  they  uttered  not  one  complaint 
of  their  sovereign,  but  imputeil  all  their  calamities  to  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  allies.  Exclusive  of  all  the 
other  impositions  that  were  laid  upon  that  people,  they 
consented  to  pay  the  tenth  penny  of  their  whole  substance; 
but  all  their  efforts  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  their  prince 
would  have  been  ineffectual,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  permission  of  Philip,  undertaken  repeated 
voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  from  whence  they  brought  home 
immense  treasures ;  while  the  allies  took  no  steps  for 
interccfiting  these  supplies,  though  nothing  could  have 
been  more  easy  for  the  English  than  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  this  great  resource,  and  convert  it  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Had  a  squadron  of  ships  been  annually  employed 
for  this  purpose,  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain  must 
have  been  literally  starved,  and  Louis  obliged  to  submit 
10  such  terms  as  tlie  confederates  might  have  thought 
proper  to  impose.  Vdlars  had  found  means  to  assemble 
a  very  numerous  army,  with  which  he  encamped  behind 
the  river  Sanset,  in  such  an  advantageous  post  as  could 
not  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Meanwhile 
the  Duke  of  iMarlborough  passed  the  scarp,  and  formed 
his  camp  between  Douay  and  Bouchain,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Prince  Kugene  on  the  tweiity-third  day  of  May. 
This  general,  however,  did  not  long  remain  in  the  Nether- 
lands". Understanding  that  detachments  had  been  made 
from  the  army  of  Villars  to  the  Rhine,  and  that  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  intended  to  act  in  the  empire,  the 
prince,  by  order  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  marched  towards 
the  Upper  Rhine  with  the  imperial  and  palatine  troops,  to 
secure  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  repassing 
the  scarp,  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Lens,  from  whence 
he  advanced  towards  Aire,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  attack 
the  French  lines  in  that  quarter  These  lines  beginning  at 
Bouchain  on  the  Schelde,  were  continued  along  the  Sanset 
and  the  scarp  to  Arras,  and  thence  along  the  upper  scarp 
to  Canch^.  They  were  defended  by  redoubts  and  other 
works,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Villars  judged  they  were 
impregnable,  and  called  them  the  Ne  pltcs  ultra  of  Marl- 
borough. 

§  XXVIII.  This  nobleman  advancing  within  two  leagues 
of  the  French  lines,  ordered  a  great  number  of  fascines  to 
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be  made,  declaring  he  would  attack  lliem  the  next  morn- 
ing; so  tliat  Villars  drew  all  his  forces  on  that  side,  in  full 
expectation  of  an  enijagement.  The  duke,  on  tlie  suppo- 
sition that  the  passages  of  the  Sanset  by  Arleux  would  lie 
left  unguarded,  had  ordered  the  Generals  Cadogan  and 
Ilonipescli  to  assemble  twenty  haltalions  and  seventeen 
squadrons  from  Douay  and  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  to 
inarcli  to  Arleux,  where  they  should  endeavour  to  pass  the 
Sanset.  Brigadier  Sutton  was  detached  wuli  the  artillery 
and  pontoons,  to  lay  bridges  over  the  canal  near  Goulezen, 
and  over  the  Scarpe  at  Vitry,  while  the  duke,  with  tlie 
wliole  confederate  army,  began  his  march  for  the  same 
place  about  nine  in  the  evening.  He  proceeded  with  such 
expedition,  that  by  five  in  the  morning  he  passed  the  river 
at  \  itrv.  There  lie  received  intelligence  that  Hompesch 
had  taken  possession  of  the  passes  on  the  Sanset  and 
Schelde  witiiout  opposition,  the  enemy  having  withdrawn 
their  detachments  from  that  side,  just  as  he  had  imagined. 
He  himself,  with  his  vanguard  of  fifty  squadrons,  hastened 
his  march  towards  Arleux,  and  before  eight  of  tlie  clock 
arrived  at  Baca-Bachuel,  where  in  two  hours  he  was  joined 
by  the  heads  of  the  columns  into  which  he  had  divided  his 
infantry.  Villars  being  certified  of  his  intention,  about 
two  in  the  morning,  decamped  with  his  whole  army,  and 
i)Utting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  king's  houseliold  troops, 
marched  all  night  with  such  expedition,  ihat  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  he  was  in  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  by  this  time  joined  Count  Hompesch. 
The  French  general  immediately  retreated  to  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  which  had  advanced  to  the  liigh  road 
between  Arras  and  Cambrav,  while  the  allies  encamped 
upon  the  Schelde,  between  Ois  and  Estrun,  after  a  march 
of  ten  leagues  without  halting,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
history.  By  this  plan,  so  happily  executed,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  fairly  outwitted  Villars,  ami,  without  the  loss 
of  one  man,  entered  the  lines  which  he  had  pronounced 
impreLrnable.  This  stroke  of  the  English  general  was 
extolled  as  a  master-piece  of  military  skill,  wliile  Villars 
was  exposed  to  the  ridicule  even  of  his  own  officers.  The 
field-deputies  of  the  States-general  proposed  that  he 
should  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  who  passed  the  Schelde  at 
C'revecceur,  in  order  to  cover  Bouciiain  :  but  the  duke 
would  not  hazard  an  engagement,  considering  how  much 
the  army  was  fatigued  by  iihe  long  march ;  and  that  any 
misfortune,  while  they  continued  within  the  French  lines, 
might  be  fatal.  His  jntention  was  to  besiege  Bouchain  ; 
an  enterprise  that  was  deemed  impracticable,  inasmuch  as 
the  place  was  situated  in  a  morass,  strongly  fortified,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  army  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  allies.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  and  the  dissuasions  of 
his  own  friends,  he  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege :  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  despatched  Brigadier  Sutton  to  Eng- 
land, with  an  account  of  his  having  passed  the  French 
lines;  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  enemies.  They 
had  prognosticated  that  nothing  would  be  done  during  this 
campaign,  and  began  to  insinuate  that  the  duke  could 
strike  no  stroke  of  importance  without  the  assistance  of 
Prince  Eugene.  They  now  endeavoured  to  lessen  the 
glory  of  his  success ;  and  even  taxed  him  with  having  re- 
moved his  camp  from  a  convenient  situation  to  a  place 
where  the  troops  were  in  danger  of  stan'ing.  Nothing 
could  be  more  provoking  than  this  scandalous  malevolence 
to  a  great  man  who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  his  coun- 
try, and  was  then  actually  exposing  his  life  in  her  service. 

§  XXIX.  On  the  tenth  day  of  August  Bouchain  was 
invested,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  vigilance  and  capacity,  well 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  how  much 
Ills  reputation  would  depend  upon  his  success.  Villars 
had  talcen  every  precaution  that  his  skill  and  experience 
could  suggest,  to  baffle  the  endeavours  of  the  English 
general.  He  had  reinforced  the  garrison  to  the  number  of 
six  thousand  chosen  men,  commanded  by  officers  of  known 
courage  and  ability.  He  made  some  efforts  to  raise  the 
siege ;  but  they  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  tlie  consum- 
mate prudence  and  activity  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Then  lie  laid  a  scheme  for  surprising  Douay,  which  like- 
wise miscarried.  If  we  consider  that  the  English  general, 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  was  obliged  to  form  lines. 


erect  regular  forts,  raise  batteries,  throw  bridges  over  a 
river,  make  a  causeway  through  a  deep  morass,  provide  for 
the  security  of  convoys  against  a  numerous  army  on  one 
side,  and  tlie  garrisons  of  Coiide  and  Valenciennes  on  the 
other,  we  must  allow  this  was  the  boldest  enterprise  of  the 
whole  war  :  that  it  required  all  the  fortitude,  skill,  and  reso- 
lution of  a  great  general,  and  all  the  valour  and  intrepidity 
of  the  confederate  troops,  who  had  scarce  ever  exhibited 
such  amazing  proofs  of  courage  upon  any  other  occasion 
as  they  now  displayed  at  the  siege  of  Bouchain.  In  twenty 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  garrison  were 
obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  this 
conquest  was  the  last  military  exploit  performed  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  :  the  breaches  of  Bouchain  were  no 
sooner  repaired  than  the  opposite  armies  began  to  sepa- 
rate, and  the  allied  forces  were  quartered  in  the  frontier 
towns,  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  take  the  field  early 
in  the  spring.  They  were  now  in  possession  of  the  Maese, 
almost  as  far  as  the  Sambre  ;  of  the  Schelde  from  Tour- 
nay  ;  and  of  the  Lys  as  far  as  it  is  navigable.  They  had 
reduced  Spanish  Guelderland,  Limburg,  Brabant,  Flan- 
ders, and  the  greatest  part  of  Hainault :  they  were  masters 
of  the  Scarpe ;  and,  ijy  the  conquest  of  Bouchain,  they 
had  opened  to  themselves  a  way  into  the  very  bowels  of 
France.  All  these  acquisitions  were  owing  to  the  valour 
and  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  now  re- 
turned to  the  Hague,  and  arrived  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  November. 

§  XXX.  The  queen  had  conferred  the  command  of  her 
forces  in  Spain  upon  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  recall- 
ed from  the  service  in  Flanders  for  tiiat  purpose.  He  had 
long  been  at  variance  with  t^ie  Duke  of  Marlborough;  a 
clrcumstmce  which  recommended  him  the  more  strongly 
to  the  ministry.  He  landed  at  Barcelona  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  and  found  the  British  troops  in  the  utmost 
distress  for  want  of  subsistence.  The  treasurer  had  pro- 
mised to  supply  him  liberally;  the  Commons  had  granted 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  that  service. 
All  their  hopes  of  success  were  fixed  on  the  campaign  in 
that  kingdom  ;  and  indeed  the  army  commanded  by  the 
Duke  de  Vendome  was  in  such  a  wretched  condition,  that 
if  Staremberg  had  been  properly  supported  by  the  allies, 
he  might  have  obtained  signal  advantages.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  having  waited  in  vain  for  the  promised  remit- 
tances, was  obliged  to  borrow  money  on  his  own  credit, 
before  the  British  troops  could  take  the  field.  At  length, 
Staremberg  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  who  attacked 
liim  at  the  pass  of  Prato  del  Rey,  wliere  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  damage.  After  this  action  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  and  con- 
veyed back  to  Barcelona.  Vendome  invested  the  castle 
of  Cardona,  which  was  vigorously  defended  till  the  end  of 
December,  when  a  detachment  being  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  defeated  the  besiegers,  killed  two  thousand  on 
the  spot,  and  took  all  their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  bag- 
gage. Staremberg  was  unable  to  follow  the  blow :  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  wrote  pressing  letters  to  the  ministry,  and 
loudly  complained  that  he  was  altogether  unsupported  : 
but  all  his  remonstrances  were  ineffectual :  no  remittances 
arriveil :  and  he  returned  to  England  without  having  been 
able  to  attempt  any  thing  of  importance.  In  September, 
King  Charles,  leaving  his  queen  at  Barcelona,  set  sail  for 
Italy,  and  at  Milan  had  an  interview  with  the  Dnke  of 
Savoy,  where  all  disputes  were  compromised.  Tliat  prince 
had  forced  his  way  into  Savoy,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  Rhine :  but  he  suddenly  halted  in  the  middle  of  his 
career,  and  after  a  short  campaign  repassed  the  mountains. 
Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  German  forces,  pro- 
tected the  Electors  at  Frankfort  from  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  and  Cliarles  was  unanimously  chosen  emperor; 
the  Electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria  having  been  excluded 
from  voting,  because' they  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
The  war  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  Muscovites 
was  of  short  duration.  The  czar  advanced  so  far  into 
Moldavia  that  he  was  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  alto- 
gether in  the  power  of  his  enemy.  In  this  emergency,  he 
found  means  to  corrupt  the  grand  vizir  in  private,  while 
in  public  he  proposed  articles  of  peace  that  were  accepted. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  in  the  Turkish  army, 
charged  the  vizir  with  treachery,  and  that  minister  was  ac- 
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tually  dissraced.  The  grand  signer  threatened  to  renew  ilie 
war;  but  he  was  appeased  by  the  czar's  surrendering  Asoph. 

§  XXXI.  The  Eiialish  ministry  had  conceived  ".'roat 
expectations  from  an  expedition  against  Quebec  and  Pla- 
centia,  in  North  America,  planned  by  Colonel  Nicholson, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  garrisoned 
Porte-Roval,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Anapolis.  He 
had  brought  four  Indian  chiefs  to  England, and  represented 
the  advantages  that  would  redound  to  the  nation  in  point 
of  commerce,  should  the  French  be  expelled  from  North 
America.  Tlie  ministers  relished  the  proposal.  A  body 
of  five  thousand  men  was  embarked  in  transports,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs.  Masham; 
and  they  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
with  a  strong  squadron  of  ships  commanded  by  Sir  Hoven- 
den  Walker.  At  Boston  in  New  England  they  were 
joined  bv  two  regiments  of  Provincials;  and  about  four 
thousand  men,  consisting  of  American  planters.  Palatines, 
and  Indians,  rendezvoused  at  Albany,  in  order  to  march 
bv  land  into  Canada,  while  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  river  of 
that  name.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  August,  they  were 
exposed  to  a  violent  storm,  and  driven  amoni;  rocks,  where 
eight  transports  perished,  with  about  eight  hundred  men. 
The  admiral  immediately  sailed  back  to  Spanish-River 
bav,  where  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  that  as 
the  fleet  and  forces  were  victualled  for  ten  weeks  only, 
and  they  could  not  depend  upon  a  supply  of  provisions 
from  New  England,  they  should  return  home,  without 
making  any  further  attempt.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this 
paltry  expedition,  intrusted  to  the  direction  of  an  officer 
without  talents  and  experience. 

§  XXXII.  In  the  Irish  parliament  held  during  the 
summer,  the  Duke  of  Oimond  and  the  majority  of  the 
Peers  supported  the  tory  interest,  while  the  Commons  ex- 
pressed tlie  warmest  attachment  to  revolution  principles. 
The  two  Houses  made  strenuous  representations,  and 
passed  severe  resolutions  against  each  other.  After  the 
session,  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  the  chancellor,  and  Gene- 
ral Ingoldsby,  were  appointed  justices  in  the  absence  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  returned  to  England  in  the 
month  of  November.  In  Scotland  the  Jacobites  made  no 
scruple  of  professing  their  principles  and  attachments  to 
the  pretender.  The  Duchess  ot  Gordon  presented  the 
faculty  of  advocates  with  a  silver  medal,  representing  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George;  and  on  the  reverse  the  British 
islands,  with  the  motto  "  Reddite."  After  some  debate, 
it  was  voted  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three  voices  against 
twelve,  that  the  duchess  should  be  thanked  for  this  token 
of  her  regard.  This  task  was  performed  by  Dundas  of 
Amistoun,  who  thanked  her  Grace  for  having  presented 
them  with  a  medal  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  king; 
hoping,  and  being  confident,  that  her  Grace  would  very 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  compliment  the  faculty  with 
a  second  medal,  struck  upon  the  restoration  of  the  king 
and  royal  family,  upon  the  finishing  rebellion,  usurping 
tyranny,  and  wHiggery.  An  account  of  this  transaction 
being  laid  before  the  queen,  the  lord  advocate  was  ordered 
to  inquire  into  the  particulars.  Then  the  faculty  were  so 
intimidated,  that  they  disowned  Dundas,  and  Home  his 
accomplice.  They  pretended  that  the  afifair  of  the  medal 
had  been  transacted  by  a  party  at  an  occasional  meeting, 
and  not  bv  general  consent ;  and  by  a  solemn  act  they 
declared  their  attachment  to  the  queen  and  the  protestant 
succession.  The  court  was  satisfied  with  this  atonement : 
but  the  resident  from  Hanover  having  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  queen,  desiring  that  Dundas  and  his  associates 
might  be  prosecuted,  the  government  removed  Sir  David 
Dalrymple  from  his  office  of  lord  advocate,  on  pretence 
of  his  having  been  too  remiss  in  prosecuting  those  delin- 
quents :  and  no  further  inquirv'  was  made  into  the  affair. 

§  XXXIII.  For  some  time  a  nesrociation  for  peace  had 
been  carrying  on  between  the  court  of  France  and  the 
new  ministers,  who  had  a  double  aim  in  this  measure  : 
namely,  to  mortify  the  whigs  and  the  Dutch,  whom  they 
detested,  and  to  free  their  country  from  a  ruinous  war, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  becoming  habitual  to  the 
constitution.  They  foresaw  the  risk  they  would  run  by 
entering  into  such  measures,  should  ever  the  opposite  fac- 
tion regain  the  ascendancy :  they  knew  the  wnigs  would 
cmpkiv  all  their  art  and  influence,  which  was  verv  power- 
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ful,  in  otislructing  the  |)eace,  and  in  raising  a  popular 
clamour  against  the  treatv.  But  their  motives  lor  treating 
were  such  as  prompted  them  to  undervalue  all  those  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  They  hoped  to  obtain  such  advan- 
tages in  point  of  commerce  for  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  would  silenre  all  detraction.  They  did  not  doubt 
of  being  able  to  maintain  the  superiority  which  they  had 
acquired  in  parliament ;  and  perliaps  some  of  them  che- 
rished views  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  whose  succession 
to  the  crown  would  have  effectually  established  their  do- 
minion over  the  opposite  party.  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  who 
acted  ill  concert  with  Oxford,  sent  a  private  message  to  the 
court  of  France,  importing  the  queen's  earnest  desire  of 
peace,  representing  the  impossibility  of  a  private  negocia- 
tion,  as  the  ministry  was  obliged  "to  act  with  the  utmost 
circumspection,  and  desiring  that  Louis  would  propose  to 
the  Dutch  a  renewal  of  the  conferences,  in  which  case  the 
English  plenipotentiaries  should  have  such  instructions, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  States-general  to  pre- 
vent the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  This  intimation  was 
delivered  by  one  Gualtier,  an  obscure  priest,  who  acted 
as  chaplain  to  Count  Gallas,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
and  had  been  employed  as  a  spy  by  the  French  ministry, 
since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  His  connexion 
with  Lord  Jersey  was  by  means  of  that  nobleman's  lady, 
who  professed  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  His  message 
was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  He 
returned  to  London,  with  a  letter  of  compliment  from  the 
Marquis  de  Torcv  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  in  which  that 
minister  assured  him  of  his  master's  sincere  inclination  for 
peace,  though  he  was  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the  confer- 
ences with  the  States-general.  Gualtier  wrote  a  letter  to 
Versailles,  desiring,  in  the  name  of  the  English  ministry, 
that  his  most  christian  majesty  would  communicate  to 
them  his  proposals  for  a  general  peace,  which  they  would 
communicate  to  the  States-general,  that  they  might  nego- 
ciate  in  concert  with  their  allies.  A  general  answer  being 
made  to  this  intimation,  Gualtier  made  a  second  journey 
to  Versailles,  and  brought  over  a  memorial,  which  was 
immediately  transmitted  to  Holland.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  pensionary  endeavoured  to  renew  the  conferences  in 
Holland.  Pe'tkum  wrote  to  the  French  ministry,  that  if 
his  majesty  would  resume  the  negociation,  in  conceit  with 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  he  should  certainly  have  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties. Tliis  proposal  Louis  declined,  at  the  desire  of  the 
English  ministers. 

§  XXXIV.  The  States-general  having  lerused  the  me- 
morial, assured  Queen  Anne  that  thev  were  ready  to  join 
with  her  in  contributing  to  the  conclusion  of  a  durable 
peace  ;  but  tliey  expressed  a  desire  that  the  French  king 
would  communicate  a  more  particular  plan  for  securing 
the  interests  of  the  allied  powers,  and  for  settling  the  re- 
pose of  Europe.  Gualtier  was  once  more  sent  to  \'er- 
sailles,  accompanied  bv  Mr.  Prior,  who  had  resided  in 
France,  as  secretary  to  the  embassies  of  the  Earls  of  Port- 
land and  Jersey.  This  gentleman  had  acquired  some  re- 
putation by  his  poetical  talents  ;  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
ability,  insinuating  address,  and  perfectly  devoted  to  the 
torv  interest.  He  was  empowered  to  communicate  the 
preliminary  demands  of  the  English ;  to  receive  the 
answer  of  the  French  king  ;  and  demand  whether  or  not 
King  Philip  had  transmitted  a  power  of  treating  to  his 
^■andfather.  He  arrived  incognito  at  Fontainbleau,  and 
presented  the  queen's  memorial,  in  which  she  demanded 
a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  and  another 
on  the  Rhine  for  the  empire ;  a  security  for  the  Dutch 
commerce,  and  a  general  satisfaction  to  all  her  allips.  She_ 
required  that  the'strong  places  taken  from  the  Duke  of 
Savov  should  be  restored  ;  and  that  he  should  possess 
such'  towns  and  districts  in  Italy  as  had  been  ceded  to 
him  in  treaties  between  him  and  his  allies :  that  Louis 
should  acknowledge  Queen  Anne  and  the  protestant  suc- 
cession ;  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk;  and  agree 
to  a  new  treatv  of  commerce :  that  Gibraltar  and  Port- 
Mahon  should'be  yielded  to  the  crown  of  England ;  that 
the  Negro  trade  in'America,  at  that  time  carried  on  by  the 
French,  should  be  ceded  to  the  English,  together  with 
some  towns  on  that  continent,  where  the  slaves  might  be 
refreshed.    She  expected  security  that  her  subjects  trading 
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to  Spain  should  enjoy  all  advantaKes  ijranted  by  that 
crown  to  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  that  she  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Ray,  either 
by  way  of  restitution  or  cession  ;  and  that  both"  nations 
should  continue  to  enjoy  whatever  territories  they  might 
be  possessed  of  in  North  America  at  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties.  She  likewise  insisted  upon  a  security  that  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  sliould  never  be  united  on 
the  same  head.  Her  majesty  no  longer  insisted  upon 
Philip's  bein;;  expelled  from  the  tlirone  of  Spain  by  the 
arms  of  his  own  grandfather.  She  now  perceived  that  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  would  be  as 
dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  Europe,  as  ever  that  of  the 
family  of  Bourbon  had  been  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  She 
might  have  remembered  the  excessive  power,  the  insolence, 
the  ambition  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  who  had  en- 
slaved so  many  countries,  and  embroiled  all  Europe.  She 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  from  motives  of  humanity 
and  compassion  to  her  subjects  and  fellow-creatures  :  she 
was  eagerly  bent  upon  procuring  such  advantages  to  her 
people,  as  would  enable  them  to  discharge  tlie  heavv  load 
of  delit  under  which  they  laboured,  and  recompense  them 
m  some  measure  for  the  blood  and  treasure  they  liad  so 
lavishly  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  a  C  hristian  princess ;  of  an  amiable 
and  pious  sovereign,  who  bore  a  snare  in  the  grievances 
of  her  subjects,  and  looked  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of 
maternal  affection.  She  thought  she  had  the  better  title 
to  insist  upon  those  advantages,  as  they  had  been  already 
granted  to  her  subjects  in  a  private  treaty  with  King 
Charles. 

§  XXXV.  As  Prior's  powers  were  limited  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  ne-;ociate,  Mr.  Mena'.;er,  a 
deputy  from  the  city  of  Rouen  to  the  board  of  trade,  ac- 
companied the  English  minister  to  London,  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  the  queen  immediately  commissioned 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earls  of  Jer'sev,  Dartmouth, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  to  treat  with  him ;  and  the 
conferences  were  immediately  begun.  After  long  and 
various  disputes,  they  agreed  upon  certain  prelimiiiarv 
articles,  which,  on  the  eighth  dav  of  October,  were  signed 
by  the  French  minister,  and  by  the  two  secretaries  of  state, 
in  consequence  of  a  written  order  from  her  majestv.  Then 
Menager  was  privately  introduced  to  the  queen  at  Windsor. 
She  told  him  she  was  averse  to  war:  that  she  should  exert 
all  her  power  to  conclude  a  speedy  peace :  that  she  should 
be  glad  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  King  of  France, 
to  whom  she  was  so  nearly  allied  in  blood  ;  she  expressed 
her  hope  that  there  would  be  a  closer  union  after  the  peace 
between  them,  and  between  their  subjects,  cemented  by  a 
perfect  correspondence  and  friendship.  The  Earl  of  Sti'-af- 
ford,  who  had  been  lately  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where 
he  resided  as  ambassador,  was  now  sent  hack  to  Holland, 
with  orders  to  communicate  to  the  pensionary  the  pro- 
posals^ of  peace  which  France  had  made ;  to  signify  the 
queen's  approbation  of  them,  and  propose  a  [ilace  where 
the  plenipotentiaries  should  assemble.  The  English  minis- 
ters now  engaged  in  an  intimate  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  \'ersailles  ;  and  Maresclial  Tallard  being  released 
from  his  confinement  at  Notiingliam,  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  own  countrv  on  his  parole.  After  the  departure  of 
Menager,  the  preliminaries  were  communicated  to  Count 
G-allas,  the  emperor's  minister,  who,  in  order  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people,  caused  them  to  be  translated,  and 
inserted  in  one  of  the  daily  papers.  This  step  was  so 
much  resented  by  the  queen,  that  she  sent  a  messaee, 
desiring  he  would  come  no  more  to  court ;  but  that  he 
might  leave  the  kingdom  as  soon  as  he  should  think  pro- 
per. He  took  the  hint,  and  retired  accordingly  ;  but  the 
queen  gave  the  emperor  to  understand,  that  any  other 
minister  he  should  appoint  would  be  admitted  by  her 
without  hesitation. 

§  XXXVI.  The  States  of  Holland,  alarmed  at  the  pre- 
liminaries, sent  over  Buvs,  as  envov  evtraordinarv,  to 
intercede  with  the  queen,  that  she  would  alter  her  resolu- 
tions ;  but  she  continued  steady  to  her  purpose  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  demanded  the  immediate  concurrence  of 
the  States,  declaring  in  the  queen's  name,  that  she  would 
look  u|)0ii  any  delay,  on  their  part,  as  a  refusal  to  comply 


with  her  propositions.  Intimidated  by  this  declaration, 
they  agreed  to  open  the  general  conferences  at  I  trecht  on 
the  first  day  of  January.  They  granted  passports  to  the 
I'rench  ministers ;  while  the  queen  ajipointed  Robinson, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  her  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  congress.  Charles,  the  new  emperor, 
being  at  Milan  when  he  received  a  copy  of  the  prelimi- 
naries, wrote  circular  letters  to  the  electors  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  exliortmg  them  to  persist  in  their  engage- 
ments to  the  grand  alliance.  He  likewise  desired  the 
States-general  to  join  councils  with  him  in  persuading  the 
Queen  of  England  to  reject  the  proposals  of  France,  and 
prosecute  the  war ;  or  at  least  to  negociate  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  preliminaries,  which  had  been  signed  by 
the  Marquis  de  Torcy.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  same 
purpose  to  the  Queen  of  CJreat  Britain,  who  received  it 
with  the  most  mortifying  indifference.  No  wonder  that  he 
shoulu  zealously  contend  for  the  continuance  of  a  war,  the 
expense  of  which  she  and  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  almost 
wholly  defrayed.  The  new  preliminaries  were  severely 
attacked  by  the  wliigs,  who  ridiculed  and  reviled  the 
ministry  in  word  and  writing.  Pamphlets,  libels,  and 
lampoons  were  to-day  published  by  one  faction,  and  to- 
morrow answered  by  the  other.  They  contained  all  the 
insinuations  of  malice  and  contempt,  all  the  bitterness  of 
reproach,  and  all  the  rancour  of  recrimination.  In  tlie 
nndst  of  this  contention  the  queen  despatched  the  Earl  of 
Kivers  to  Hanover,  with  an  assurance  to  the  elector,  that 
his  succession  to  the  crown  should  be  effectually  ascer- 
tained in  the  treaty.  The  earl  brought  hack  an  answer  in 
wntmg :  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  electoral  highness 
ordered  Baron  de  Bothmar,  his  envoy  in  England,  to  pre- 
sent a  memorial  to  the  queen,  representing  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  Philip's  remaining  in  possession  of  Spain 
and  the  V^'est  Indies.  This  remonstrance  tlie  baron  pub- 
lished, by  way  of  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  whigs  ex- 
tolled it  with  the  highest  encomiums  :  but  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  resented  this  step  as  an  officious  and  inflam- 
matory interposition. 

§  XXXVI  I.  The  proposals  of  peace  made  by  the  French 
king  were  disagreeable  even  to  some  individuals  of  the 
tory  party,  and  certain  peers,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to 
that  interest,  agreed  with  the  whigs  to  make  a  remonstrance 
against  the  preliminary  articles.  The  court  being  apprized 
of  tlieir  intention,  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  seventh 
day  of  December,  in  expectation  of  the  Scottish  jieers, 
who  could  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  ministry.  In 
her  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  she  told  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who  delighted  in 
war,  the  place  and  time  were  appointed  for  a  congress : 
and  that  the  States-general  had  expressed  their  entire  con- 
fidence in  her  conduct.  She  declared  her  chief  concern 
should  be  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the 
house  of  Hanover;  to  [irocure  all  the  advantages  to  the 
nation  which  a  tender  and  affectionate  sovereign  could 
procure  for  a  dutiful  and  loyal  people;  and  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  all  her  allies.  She  observed,  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  procure  an  advantageous  peace,  would  be 
to  make  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour. 
She  recommended  unanimity,  and  prayed  God  would 
direct  their  consultations.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  now  associated  himself  with 
the  whigs,  inveighed  against  the  preliminaries  as  captious 
and  insufficient,  and  offered  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the 
address  of  thanks,  representing  to  her  majesty,  that,  in  the 
ojiinion  of  the  House,  no  peace  could  be  safe  or  honour- 
able to  Great  Britain  or  Europe,  if  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  should  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  A  violent  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Earl  of  Anglesey  represented  the  necessity  of  easing 
the  nation  of  the  burthens  incurred  by  an  expensive  war. 
He  affirmed  that  a  good  peace  mit;lit  have  been  procured 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  if  it  had  not  been 
prevented  by  some  persons  who  prolonged  the  war  for  their 
own  private  interest.  This  insinuation  was  levelled  at  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  made  a  long  speech  in  his 
own  vindication.  He  bowed  to  the  place  where  the  queen 
sat  incognito;  and  appealed  to  her,  whether,  while  he  had 
the  honour  to  serve  her  majesty  as  general  and  plenipo- 
tentiary, he  had  not  constantly  informed  her  and  her  coun- 
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oil  of  all  llie  pro|)Osals  of  iieace  wliicli  had  been  made ;  and 
had  not  desired  inslriiclions  for  his  conduct  on  that  subject. 
He  declared,  upon  his  conscience,  and  in  presence  <if  t'le 
Supreme  benis,  before  whom  he  e.\pecled  soon  to  appear, 
that  he  was  ever  desirous  of  a  safe,  honourable,  and  lastmi; 
peace :  and  that  he  was  always  very  far  from  entertainini; 
any  design  of  prolonijinc  the  war  for  his  own  prirale  ad- 
vantage, as  his  enemies  had  most  falsely  insinuated.  At 
last  the  question  lieing  put.  Whether  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham's advice  should  be  part  of  the  address  :  it  was  carried 
in  the  afHrmative  by  a  small  majority.  The  address  was 
accordingly  presented,  and  the  queen,  in  her  answer,  said, 
she  should  be  very  sorry  any  one  should  think  she  would 
not  do  her  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
from  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Against  this  advice,  how- 
ever, several  peers  protested,  because  there  was  no  prece- 
dent for  mserting  a  clause  of  advice  in  an  address  of 
thanks  ;  and  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  invasion  of 
the  royal  prerosative.  In  the  address  of  the  Commons 
there  was  no  sue!)  article ;  and,  therefore,  the  answer  they 
received  was  warm  and  cordial. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  claiming  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peei-s,  as  Duke  of  Brandon,  a  title  he 
had  lately  received,  was  opposed  by  the  anti-courtiers, 
who  pretended  to  foresee  great  danger  to  the  constitution 
for  aamittini:  into  tlie  House  a  greater  number  of  Scottish 
peers  than  tlie  act  of  union  allowed  Counsel  was  heard 
upon  the  validitv  of  his  patent.  They  observed  that  no 
objection  could  be  made  to  the  queen's  prerogative  in  con- 
ferring honours :  and  that  all  the  subjects  of  the  United 
Kiniidom  were  equally  capable  of  receiving  honour.  The 
House  of  Lords  liad  already  decided  the  matter,  in  ad- 
mitting the  Duke  of  Queensberry  upon  his  being  created 
Duke  of  Dover.  The  debate  was  managed  with  great 
ability  on  both  sides.  T\\e  Scottish  peers  united  in  de- 
fence of  the  duke's  claim  ;  and  the  court  exerted  its  whole 
strength  to  support  the  patent.  Nevertheless,  the  question 
being  put,  \\  nether  Scottish  peers,  created  peers  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  union,  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  House ; 
it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  five  voices ; 
though  not  without  a  protest  signed  by  the  Lords  in  the 
opposition.  The  Scottish  peers  were  so  incensed  at  this 
decision,  that  they  drew  up  a  representation  to  the  queen, 
complaining  of  it  as  an  infringement  of  t':e  iniinn,  and  a 
mark  of  disgrace  put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  revi\ed  by  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  more  moderate  terms  t'lan  those 
thai  had  been  formerly  rejected  ;  and  it  passed  both  Houses 
by  the  connivance  of  the  whigs,  upon  the  earl's  promise, 
that  if  they  would  consent  to  this  measure,  he  would 
bring  over  many  friends  to  join  them  in  matters  of  great 
consequence.  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  December, 
the  queen  being  indisposed,  granted  a  commission  to  the 
lord  keeper,  and  some  other  peers,  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  this  bill,  and  another  for  the  land-tax.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  giving 
precedence  of  all  peers  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover, 
as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  An  address  was  presented 
to  the  queen,  desiring  she  would  give  instructions  to  her 
plenipotentiaries,  to  consult  with  the  ministers  of  the  allies 
in  Holland  before  the  opening  of  the  congress;  that  thev 
might  concert  the  necessary  measures  for  proceeding  with 
unanimity,  the  better  to  obtain  the  great  ends  proposed  bv 
her  majestv. 

5  XXXIX.  The  commissioners  for  examining  the  public 
accounts,  having  discovered  that  the  Duke  of  .Marlborough 
had  received  an  annual  present  of  five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  from  the  contractors  of  bread  to  the  arniv,  the 
queen  declared  in  council,  that  she  thought  fit  to  dismiss 
him  from  all  his  employments,  that  the  matter  might  be 
inipartiallv  examined.  This  declaration  was  imparted  to 
him  in  a  letter  under  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  took 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  treatment  she  had  received. 
She  probably  alluded  to  the  insolence  of  his  duchess ;  the 
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subjection  in  which  she  had  been  kept  by  the  late  ministrv  ; 
and  the  pains  lately  taken  by  the  whigs  to  depreciate  her 
conduct,  and  thwart  her  measures  with  respect  to  the 
peace.  The  duke  wrote  an  answer  to  her  majesty,  vindi- 
cating himself  from  the  charge  which  had  been  brought 
against  his  character ;  and  his  two  daugliters,  the  Countess 
of  Sunderland  and  the  Lady  Ilailton,  resigned  their  places 
of  ladies  in  the  bed-chamber.  Tlie  ministry,  in  order  to 
ascertain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  persuaded  the 
queen  to  take  a  measure  which  nothing  but  necessity 
could  justify.  She  created  twelve  peers  at  once,'  and  on 
the  second  of  January  they  were  introduced  into  the 
upper  House  without  opposition.  The  lord  keeper  de- 
livered to  the  House  a  message  from  the  queen,  desiring 
they  would  adjourn  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month. 
Die  anti-courtiers  alleged,  that  the  queen  could  not  send 
a  message  to  any  one  House  to  adjourn,  but  ought  to  have 
directed  it  to  IJoth  Houses.  This  objection  produced  a 
debate  which  was  terminated  in  favour  of  the  court  by 
the  weight  of  the  twelve  new  peers. 

§  XL.  At  this  period  Prince  Eugene  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, with  a  letter  to  the  queen  from  the  emperor,  and  in- 
structions to  propose  a  new  scheme  for  prosecuting  the 
war.  His  errand  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  tliey  suspected  that  his  real  aim  was  to  manage 
intrigues  among  tlie  discontented  party,  who  opposed  the 
peace.  Nevertheless,  he  was  treated  with  tnat  respect 
which  was  due  to  his  quality  and  eminent  talents.  The 
ministers,  the  nobility,  and  officers  of  distinction,  visited 
him  at  his  arrival.  He  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
the  queen,  who  received  him  with  great  complacency. 
Having  perused  the  letter  which  he  delivered,  she  express- 
ed her  concern  that  her  health  did  not  permit  her  to  speak 
with  his  highness  as  often  as  she  could  wish  ;  but  that 
she  had  ordered  the  treasurer  and  Secretary  St.  Jolm  to 
receive  his  proposals,  and  confer  with  him  as  frequently  as 
he  should  think  proper.  He  expressed  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  notwithstanding 
his  disgrace.  The  lord  treasurer,  while  he  entertained 
him  at  tlinner,  declared  that  he  looked  upon  that  day  as 
the  happiest  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  since  he  had 
the  honour  to  see  in  his  house  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age.  The  prince  is  said  to  have  i-eplied,  "  If  I  am,  it  is 
owing  to  your  lordship."  Alluding  to  the  disgrace  of 
Marlborough,  wliom  the  earl's  intrigues  had  deprived  of 
all  military  command.  When  Bishop  Burnet  conversed 
with  him  about  the  scandalous  libels  that  were  every  day 
published  against  the  duke,  and  in  particular  mentioned 
one  paragraph,  in  which  the  author  allowed  he  had  been 
once  fortuijate,  tlie  prince  observed  it  was  the  greatest 
commendation  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him,  as  it 
implied  that  all  his  other  successes  were  owing  to  his 
courage  and  conduct.  While  the  nobility  of  both  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  respect  for  this 
noble  stranger ;  while  he  was  adored  by  the  whigs,  and 
admired  bv  the  people,  who  gazed  at  him  in  crowds  when 
he  appeared  in  public :  even  in  the  midst  of  alt  these 
caresses,  party  riots  were  excited  to  insult  his  person,  and 
some  scandalous  reflections  upon  his  mother  were  inserted 
in  one  of  the  public  papers.  The  queen  treated  him  with 
distinguished  marks  cf  regard  ;  and,  on  her  birth-day, 
presented  him  with  a  sword  worth  five  thousand  pounds. 
Nevertheless,  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  patron  and  friend 
of  that  turbulent  faction  to  which  she  owed  so  much  dis- 
quiet. She  knew  he  had  been  pressed  to  come  over  by 
the  whig  noblemen,  who  hoped  his  presence  «ould  in- 
flame the  people  to  some  desperate  attempt  upon  the  new 
ministry  :  she  was  not  ignorant  that  he  held  private  cou- 
ferences  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland, the  Lords  Somers,  Hallifax,  and  all  the  chiefs  of 
that  partv  ;  and  that  he  entered  into  a  close  connexion 
with  the  Baron  de  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  who 
had  been  very  active  in  fomenting  the  d  isturbances  of  the 
people. 

of  Waririck  ;  .Sir  Thomas  Treior.  Baron  Trevor,  of  Bromham,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford  :  George  Granville,  Baron  Lansdown,ot  Piddeford,  m 
the  county  of  tievon  ;  Samuel  MaOiam,  Baron  Masham,  of  Oars,  in  the 
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in  tlie  county  of  Bedfoi-d. — On  the  fir^t  day  of  their  being  mtroduced,  wher 
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§  XLI.  IK'i-  majesty,  who  had  hcen  for  some  time 
afflicted  with  tlie  gout,  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses,  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  signifying  tliat  the  pleni- 
potentiaries were  arrived  at  Utrecht,  and  tliat  she  was 
empUiyed  in  making  preparations  for  an  early  campaign  : 
she  hoped,  therefore,  tliat  tlie  Commons  would  proceed  in 
giving  the  necessary  despatch  to  the  supplies.  The  lord 
treasurer,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  attachment  to  the 
protcstant  succession,  brouglu  in  a  bill  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Devon.shire,  giving  precedence 
to  the  whole  electoral  family,  as  children  and  nephews  to 
tlie  crown  ;  and,  when  it  was  passed  into  an  act,  he  sent 
It  over  to  Hanover  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barley.  The  sixteen 
peers  for  Scotland  w'ere  prevailed  upon,  by  promise  of 
satisfaction,  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  upper  House, 
from  which  they  had  absented  themselves  since  the  de- 
cision against  the  patent  of  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton  :  but 
whatever  pecuniary  reconipence  they  might  have  obtained 
from  the  court,  on  which  tliey  were  meanly  dependent, 
they  received  no  satisfaction  from  the  parliament.  The 
Commons,  finding  Mr.  Walpole  very  troublesome  in  their 
House,  by  his  talents,  activity,  and  zealous  attachment  to 
the  whig  interest,  found  means  to  discover  some  clandes- 
tine practices  in  which  he  was  concerned  as  secretary  at 
war,  with  regard  to  the  forage  contract  in  Scotland.  I'lie 
contractors,  rather  than  admit  into  their  partnership  a  per- 
son whom  he  had  recommended  for  that  purpose,  chose  to 
present  his  friend  with  live  hundred  pounds.  Their  bill 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  indorsed  it,  and  his 
friend  touched  the  money.''  This  transaction  was  inter- 
preted into  a  bribe.  Mr.  Walpole  was  voted  guilty  of 
corruption,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  expelled  the 
House.  Being  afterwards  re-chosen  by  the  same  borough 
of  Lynn-Regis,  which  he  had  before  represented,  a  petition 
was  lodged  against  him,  and  the  Commons  voted  him 
incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  pre- 
sent parliament. 

§  XLIl.  Their  next  attack  was  upon  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, who  was  found  to  have  received  a  yearly  sum 
from  Sir  Solomon  Medina,  a  Jew,  concerning  a  contract 
for  furnishing  the  army  with  bread  ;  to  have  been  gratified 
by  the  queen  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  defray 
the  expense  of  intelligence  ;  and  to  have  pocketed  a  de- 
duction of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops  maintained  in  England.  It  was  alleged,  in 
his  justification,  that  the  present  from  the  Jews  was  a  cus- 
tomary perquisite,  which  had  always  been  enjoyed  by  the 
general  of  the  Dutch  army :  that  the  deduction  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  was  granted  to  him  by  an  express 
warrant  from  her  majesty  ;  tliat  all  the  articles  of  the  charge 
joined  together  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  pounds,  a 
sum  much  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  allowed  to  King 
William  for  contingencies  :  that  the  money  was  expended 
in  procuring  intelligence,  which  was  so  exact,  that  the 
duke  was  never  surprised  :  that  none  of  his  parties  were 
ever  intercepted  or  cut  off;  and  all  the  designs  were  by 
these  means  so  well  concerted,  that  he  never  once  mis- 
carried. Notwithstanding  these  representations,  the  ma- 
jority voted  that  his  practices  had  been  unwarrantable  and 
illegal ;  and  that  the  deduction  was  to  be  accounted  for 
as  public  money.  These  resolutions  were  communicated 
to  the  queen,  who  ordered  the  attorney-general  to  prose- 
cute the  duke  for  the  money  he  had  deducted  by  virtue 
of  her  own  warrant.  Such  practices  were  certainly  mean 
and  mercenary,  and  greatly  tarnished  the  glory  which  the 
duke  had  acquired  by  his  military  talents,  and  other  shining 
qualities 

§  XLIII.  The  Commons  now  directed  the  stream  of 
their  resentment  against  tlie  Dutch,  who  had  certainly 
exerted  all  their  endeavours  to  overwhelm  the  new  minis- 
try, and  retard  the  negociations  for  peace.  They  main- 
tained an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wliigs  of  England. 

b  The  commissioners  appoiated  tor  taking,  statinp,  and  examining  the 
public  accounls,  bavins  made  their  report  touching  Ihe  conduct  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  the  House,  alter  a  long  debate,  came  to  tlie  lollowing  resolutions; 
].  1  lial  UolKsit  WaliKile,  Esq.  a  memlier  of  this  House,  in  receiving  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  cuiueas,  and  in  takina  a  note  for  five  Iiundred  ntorv, 
on  acrount  of  two  contracts  for  forage  of  her  majesty's  troops  quartered 
in  North  Britain,  made  by  him  when  secretary  at  war,  pursuant  to  a 
power  gi'auted  to  him  by  the  late  lord  treasurer,  is  guilty  of  a  high  hie.ich 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption.  2.  That  die  said  Robert  Walpole.  Esq. 
be  for  the  said  offence  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  during 


They  diffused  the  most  invidious  reports  against  Oxford 
and  Secretary  St.  John.  Buys,  tlieir  envoy  at  London, 
acted  the  part  of  an  incendiary,  in  suggesting  violent 
me.isures  to  the  malcontents,  and  caballing  against  the 
government.  The  ministers,  by  way  of  reprisal,  influenced 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  some  acrimonious  reso- 
lutions against  the  Slates-general.  They  alleged  that  the 
States  had  been  deficient  m  their  proportion  of  troops, 
both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands,  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war;  and  that  the  queen  had  paid  above 
three  millions  of  crowns  in  subsidies,  above  what  she  was 
obliged  to  advance  by  her  engagements.  They  attacked 
the  barrier-treatv,  wlucli  had  been  concluded  with  the 
States  by  Lord  Townshend,  after  the  conferences  at  Ger- 
truydenber".  By  this  agreement,  England  guaranteed  a 
barrier  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  Dutch ;  and  the  Slates 
bound  themselves  to  maintain,  with  their  whole  force,  the 
queen's  title  and  the  protestant  succession.  The  tories 
alhrmed  that  England  was  disgraced  by  engaging  any 
other  State  to  defend  a  succession  which  the  nation  might 
see  cause  to  alter :  that,  by  this  treaty,  the  States  were 
authorized  to  interpose  in  British  councils :  that,  being 
possessed  of  all  those  strong  towns,  they  might  exclude 
tlie  English  from  trading  to  them,  and  interfere  with  the 
mannfaclures  of  Great  Britain.  The  House  of  Commons 
voted.  That  in  the  barrier-treaty  there  were  several  articles 
destructive  to  the  trade  and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  highly  dishonourable  to  her  majesty  :  that  the 
Lord  Viscount  Townshend  was  not  authorized  to  conclude 
several  articles  in  that  treaty :  that  he  and  all  those  who 
advised  its  being  ratified  were  enemies  to  the  queen  and 
kingdom.  All  their  votes  were  digested  into  a  long  re- 
presentation presented  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  averred 
that  England,  during  the  war,  had  been  overcharged  nine- 
teen millions;  a  circumstance  tliat  implied  mismanage- 
ment or  fraud  in  the  old  ministry.  The  States,  alarmed 
at  these  resolutions,  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  the  queen, 
representing  the  necessity  of  a  barrier,  for  the  mutual  se- 
curity of  England  and  the  United  Provinces.  They  after- 
wards drew  up  a  large  memorial  in  vindication  of  their 
proceedings  during  the  war ;  and  it  was  published  in  one 
of  the  EnglLsh  papers.  The  Commons  immediately  voted 
it  a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel,  reflecting  upon 
the  resolutions  of  the  House ;  and  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher were  taken  into  custody,  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege. 

§  XLIV'.  They  nowrepealed  the  naturaliza-  Burnet.  Boyer. 
tion  act.   Theypassed  a  bill  granting  a  tole-  Lami.erty. 
ration  to  the  episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  sei'."i'oi'cy.°i'in- 
without  paving  the  least  regard  to  a  repre-  A?'-, "'?';?' l*" 

r  ,..       *     ,  ,   '^  1  1      .         L       Duke  ot  iMarU 

sentation  from  tlie  general  assembly  to  ttie  borough.  .Mil. 
queen,  declaring  that  the  act  for  securing  the  'l'*'-  Voltaire, 
presbytenan  government  was  an  essential  and  fundamental 
condition  of  the  treaty  of  union.  TheHoiise,notwithstand- , 
ing  this  remonstrance,  proceeded  with  the  bill,  and  in- 
serted a  clause  prohibiting  civil  magistrates  from  executing 
tlie  sentences  of  the  kirk-judicatories.  The  episcopal  as 
well  as  the  presbyterian  clergy,  were  required  to  take  the 
oaths  of  abjuration,  that  they  might  be  upon  an  equal 
footing  in  case  of  (Jisobedience ;  for  the  Commons  well 
knew  that  this  condition  would  be  rejected  by  both  from 
very  diflerent  motives.  In  order  to  exasperate  the  pres- 
byterians  with  further  provocations,  another  act  was  passed 
for  discontinuing  the  courts  of  judicature,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  which  had  never  been  kept  by  persons 
of  that  persuasion.  When  this  bill  was  read  for  the  third 
time.  Sir  David  Dalrymple  said,  "  Since  the  House  is  re- 
solved to  make  no  toleration  on  the  body  of  this  bill,  I 
acquiesce;  and  only  desire  it  may  be  intituled,  A  bill  for 
establishing  Jacobinism  and  immorality."  The  chagrin 
of  the  Scottish  presbyterians  was  completed  by  a  third  bill, 
restoring  the  right  of  patronage,  which  had  been  taken 


also  expelled  the  House,  and  that  the  report  of  the  commissions  of  public 
accounts  be  taken   into  fiirtiier  consideration  that  day  se'nnight.    Itap- 

K eared  from  the  depositions  of  w  itnesses,  that  the  public  had  been  de- 
■auded  considerably  by  these  contracts — a  very  severe  speech  was  made 
in  the  House,  and  next  day  publishetl,  reflecting  upon  lUr.  Walpole,  a9 
guilty  of  Uie  worst  kind  of  corruption ;  and  Sir  Peter  King  declared  in  the 
House,  that  he  deserved  hanging  as  well  as  he  deserved  tmprisoomeut  aul 
expulsion. 
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aivay  when  the  discipline  of  tlie  kiik  was  last  established. 
Prince  lCui;ene  having'  presented  a  memorial  to  the  queen, 
touching  tile  conihitt  of  the  emperor  during  the  war,  and 
containing  a  proposal  with  relation  to  the  afl'airs  of  Spain, 
the  queen  communicated  the  scheme  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  treated  it  with  the  most  contemptuous 
neglect.  The  prince,  finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  re- 
tired to  the  continent,  as  niucli  displeased  with  the  minis- 
try, as  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  witli  the  people  of 
England.  Tlie  Commons  having  settled  the  funds  for  the 
supplies  of  the  year,  amounting  to  six  millions,  t'le  trea- 
surer formed  the  plan  of  a  bill  appointing  commissioners 
to  examine  the  value  and  consideration  cf  all  the  grants 
made  since  the  revolution.  His  design  was  to  make  a 
general  resumption  :  but  as  the  interest  of  so  many  noble- 
men was  concerned,  the  bill  met  with  a  very  warm  oppo- 
sition ;  notwithstanding  which  it  would  have  certainly 
passed,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  absented  themselves  from  the  House  during  the 
debate. 


Ulreiht.    §  XXIII.  Both  Houses  of 
the  peace.    5  X.XIV.  Substance 


CHAP.  XI. 


t  1.  ITie  conferences  opened  at  Utrecht.  4  II.  The  queen  s  measures  ob- 
structed by  ttie  allies.  9  III.  Ilie  death  of  the  dauphin  and  his  son. 
5  IV.   I'he  queen  demands  Ptiilip's  renunciation ot  the  crovin  of  France. 

5  V  The  Duke  of  Ormund  takes  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
Flanders,  i  VI.  He  is  restricted  from  acting  against  the  enemy.  5  VII. 
Debate  in  the  House  of  1/irds  on  tins  subject,  i  VIII.  A  loyal  address 
of  the  t-'ommons.  5  IX.  Philip  promises  to  renounce  the  crown  ol  France. 
4  X  The  queen  communicates  the  plan  of  the  peace  in  a  speech  to  both 
Houses  of  parliament.  »  XI.  Exceptions  taken  to  some  of  the  articles,  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  §  XII.  A  motion  for  the  guaranty  of  the  protestant 
succession  by  the  allies  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons.  5  XMI.  I  he 
Duke  of  Ormond  declares  to  Prince  Eugene,  that  he  can  no  longer  cover 
the  siege  of  Ouesnoy.  5  XIV.  Irruption  into  France  by  General  Gro- 
vestein.  4  XV.  I'he  foreign  troops  in  British  pay  refuse  to  march  with 
the  Duke  of  Ormond.  9  XVI.  Who  proclaims  a  cessation  ol  arms,  and 
besieges  Ghent  and  Bruges,    i  XVII.  The  allies  defeated  at  Deiiaiii. 

6  X\1II.  Progress  of  the  confeieii.es  atUtrecht.  }  XIX.  The  Dnkeof 
HainiltoQ  and  Lord  Mohun  are  killed  in  a  duel.  The  Duke  of  Marl, 
borough  retires  to  the  cnniinent.  ?  .\.\.  TTie  States-general  sign  the  bar- 
rier-treaty.  4  XXI.  The  other  allies  become  more  tractable.  $  XXII. 
The  peace  with  France  signed 
parliament  congratulate  the  qi 

" """iloi; 

I'he  Scottish  lords  move  for  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  union.  5  XXVII. 
Address  of  llie  Commons  about  Dunkirk.  4  X.VVII  I.  Violence  of  par- 
lies in  England.  S  .\XI.\.  Proceedings  of  the  parliament  ot  Ireland. 
i  XXX.  New  parliament  in  England.  Writers  employed  by  both  par- 
lies. I  XXXi.  Treaty  of  Itastadt  between  the  emperor  and  France. 
4  XXXIl.  Principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  Meeting  of  the  parliameul.  ^  XXXI II.  1  he  House  of  Lords 
Uke  coaniiance  of  a  libel  against  the  Scots.  5  XXXIV.  Mr.  Steele  ex- 
pelled the  House  of  Commons,  i  XX.XV.  Precautions  by  the  whigs  for 
the  security  of  the  protestant  succession.  5  XXXVI.  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  concerning  the  pretender  and  theCatalaus.  5  X.X.XVII. 
They  address  the  queen  to  set  a  price  on  the  hea.1  of  the  pretender. 
i  XXX  VI II.  A  writ  demanded  for  the  Electoral  Prince  ol  Hanover.  «s 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  ?  XXXIX.  Death  of  the  Princess  .Sopliia.  Bill 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism.  5  XL.  Another  against  all  ivho  should 
list,  or  be  enlisted,  in  a  foreign  service.  4  XLI.  Ihe  parliament  pro- 
rogued. ^  X  LI  1.  The  treasurer  disgraced.  5  XLI  1 1.  Precautions  taken 
for  securing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  5  XLIV.  Death  and  character 
of  Queen  Anne. 

_  ^  §  I.  In  the  month  of  January  the  confer- 
'  '  '  "'  ences  for  peace  began  at  Utrecht.  The  Earl  of 
Jersey  would  have  been  appointed  the  plenipotentiary  for 
England,  but  he  dying  after  the  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  France  was  established,  the  queen  conferred  that 
charge  upon  Robinson,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal, 
antl  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The  chief  of  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties named  for  the  congress  were  Buys  and  \'anderdussen  ; 
the  French  king  granted  his  powers  to  the  Mareschal 
D'Uxeiles,  the  Abbot  (afterwards  Cardinal)  de  Polignac, 
and  Menager,  who  had  been  in  England.  The  ministers  of 
the  emperor  and  Savoy  likewise  assisted  at  the  ronfereiices, 
to  which  the  empire  and  the  other  allies  likewise  sent  their 
plenipotentiaries,  though  not  without  reluctance.  As  all  these 
powers,  except  France,  entertained  sentiments  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  the  conferences 
seemed  calculated  rather  to  retard  than  accelerate  a  paci- 
fication. The  Queen  of  England  had  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided against  these  difficulties.  Her  great  end  was  to  free 
her  subjects  from  the  miseries  attending  an  unprofitable 
war,  and  to  restore  peace  to  Europe  ;  and  this  aim  she  was 
resolved  to  accomplish,  in  spile  of  all  opposition.  She 
Iiad  also  determineii  to  procure  reasonable  terms  of  accom- 
modation for  her  allies,  without,  however,  continuing  to 
lavish  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  people  in  supporting 


their  extravagant  demands.  The  emperor  obstinately  in- 
sisted upon  his  claim  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  re- 
fusing to  give  up  the  least  tittle  of  his  pretensions  ;  and  llic 
DutcTi  adhered  to  the  old  pteliininanes  which  Louis  had 
formerly  rejected.  The  queen  saw  tliat  the  lilierlies  of 
Europe  would  be  exposed  to  much  greater  danger  from  an 
actual  union  of  the  imperial  and  Sfianish  crowns  in  one 
head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  from  a  bare  possibility 
of  Spain's  being  united  with  France  in  one  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  She  knew  by  experience  the  difficulty 
of  dethroning  Philip,  rooted  as  he  was  in  the  afiectioiis  of 
a  brave  and  loyal  people;  and  that  a  prosecution  of  this 
design  would  serve  no  purpose  but  to  protract  the  war,  and 
augment  the  grievances  of  the  British  nation.  She  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  distresses  of  the  French,  which 
she  considered  as  pledges  of  their  monarch's  sincerity.  She 
sought  not  the  total  ruin  of  that  people,  already  reduced  to 
the  brink  of  despair.  The  dictates  of  true  policy  dissuaded 
her  from  contributing  to  further  conquest  in  that  kingdom, 
which  would  have  proved  the  source  of  contention  among 
the  allies,  depressed  the  house  of  Bourbon  below  the 
standard  of  importance  which  the  balance  of  Europe  re- 
quired it  should  maintain,  and  aggrandize  the  States-gene- 
ral at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  As  she  had  borne  the 
chief  burthen  of  the  war,  she  had  a  right  to  take  the  lead, 
and  dictate  a  plan  of  pacification  ;  at  least,  she  had  a  right 
to  consult  the  welfare  of  her  own  kingdom,  in  delivering, 
by  a  separate  peace,  her  subjects  from  those  enormous  loads 
which  they  could  no  longer  sustain ;  and  she  was  well 
enough  aware  of  her  own  consequence,  to  think  she  could 
not  obtain  advantageous  conditions. 

§  II.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  queen ;  and  her 
ministers  seem  to  have  acted  on  the  same  principles, 
though  perhaps  party  motives  may  have  helped  to  influence 
their  conduct.  The  allies  concurred  in  opposing  with  all 
their  might  any  treaty  which  could  not  gratify  their  differ- 
ent views  of  avarice,  interest,  and  ambition.  Tiiey  prac- 
tised a  thousand  little  artifices  to  intimidate  the  queen,  to 
excite  a  jealousy  of  Louis,  to  blacken  the  characters  of  her 
ministers,  to  raise  and  keep  up  a  dangerous  ferment  among 
her  people,  by  which  her  life  and  government  were  endan- 
gered. She  could  not  fail  to  resent  these  efforts,  which 
greatly  perplexed  her  measures,  and  obstructed  her  design. 
Her  ministers  were  sensible  of  the  dangerous  predicament 
in  which  they  stood.  The  queen's  health  was  much  im- 
paired ;  and  the  successor  countenanced  the  opposite  fac- 
tion. In  case  of  their  sovereign's  death,  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  but  prosecution  and  ruin  for  obeying  her  com- 
mands; they  saw  no  hope  of  safety,  except  in  renouncing 
their  principles,  and  submitting  to  their  adversaries  ;  or 
else  ill  taking  such  measures  as  would  hasten  the  pacifica- 
tion, that  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  might  be  appeased, 
and  the  people  be  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  before  death 
should  deprive  them  of  their  sovereign's  protection.  With 
this  view  they  advised  her  to  set  on  foot  a  private  negoci- 
ation  with  Louis  to  stipulate  certain  advantages  for  her 
own  subjects  in  a  concerted  plan  of  peace ;  to  enter  into 
such  mutual  confidence  with  that  monarch,  as  would  anti- 
cipate all  clandestine  transactions  to  her  prejudice,  and  in 
some  measure  enable  her  to  prescribe  terms  for  her  allies. 
The  plan  was  judiciously  formed  ;  but  executed  with  too 
much  precipitation.  The  stipulated  advantages  were  not 
such  as  she  had  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  ;  and 
without  all  doubt,  better  might  have  been  obtained,  had 
not  the  obstinacy  of  the  allies  abroad,  and  the  violent  con- 
duct of  the  whig  faction  at  home,  obliged  the  ministers  to 
relax  in  some  material  points,  and  hasten  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty. 

§  III.  The  articles  being  privately  regula'ed  between 
the  two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  the  English  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Utrecht  were  furnis'ied  with  general  powers 
anil  instructions,  being  ignorant  of  the  agreement  which 
the  queen  had  made  with  the  French  monarch,  touching 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  was  indeed  the  basis  of  the 
treatv.  This  secret  plan  of  negociation,  however,  had  well 
nigh  been  destroyed  by  some  unforeseen  events  that  were 
doubly  afflictingto  Louis.  The  dauphin  had  died  of  the 
small-pox  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  and  Ins  title 
had  been  conferred  upon  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  now  expired  on  the  last  day  of  February,  six  days 
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after  die  dealli  of  Ins  wife,  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  Tlie 
parents  were  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  tlieir  eldest 
offsprinj;,  the  Uuke  of  Hretasjne,  in  the  sixtn  year  of  his 
age ;  so  that  of  tlie  Duke  of  Hiirgundy's  children  none  re- 
mained alive  but  the  Duke  of  Anjou.the  late  French  king, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  sickly  infant.  Such  a  series  of  ca- 
lamities could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  sliocking  to 
Louis  in  his  old  age  ;  but  they  were  still  more  alarming  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  wlio  saw  that  nothing  but  the  pre- 
carious life  of  an  unhealthy  child  divided  the  two  mon- 
archies of  France  and  Spain,  the  union  of  which  she 
resolved  by  all  possible  means  to  prevent.  .Slie  therefore 
slut  the  A'ljhe  Gualtier  to  Paris,  with  a  memorial,  repre- 
senting the  danger  to  which  the  liberty  of  Europe  would 
be  exposed,  should  Philip  ascend  the  throne  ot  France  ; 
and  demanding,  that  his  title  should  he  transferred  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  in  consequence  of  his  pure, 
simple,  and  voluntary  renunciation. 

§  IV.  IMeanwhile  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  LHrecht 
were  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  their  proposals  in  writing 
under  the  name  of  specific  ofl'eis,  which  the  allies  received 
with  indignation.  Tliey  were  treated  in  F.ngland  with 
universal  scorn.  Lord  Halifax,  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
termed  them  trifling,  arrogant,  and  injurious  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  her  allies.  An  address  was  presented  to  the 
queen,  in  which  they  expressed  their  resentment  against 
the  insolence  of  France,  and  promised  to  assist  her  with 
all  their  power  in  prosecuting  the  war,  until  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace  sliould  be  obtained.  The  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  allies  were  not  less  extravagant  in  their  spe- 
cific demands  than  the  French  had  been  arrogant  in  their 
offers.  In  a  word,  the  ministers  seemed  to  have  been 
assembled  at  Utrecht,  rather  to  start  new  difficulties,  and 
widen  the  breach,  than  to  heal  animosities,  and  concert  a 
plan  of  pacification.  They  amused  oc.e  another  with 
fruitless  conferences,  while  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
endeavoured  to  engage  the  States-genei-al  in  her  measures, 
that  tliey  might  treat  wii.,1  France  upon  moderate  terms, 
and  give  law  to  the  rest  of  the  allies.  She  departed  from 
some  of  her  own  pretensions,  in  order  to  gratif^v  them  with 
the  possession  of  some  towns  in  F'landers.  She  consented 
to  their  being  admitted  into  participation  of  some  advan- 
tages in  commerce;  and  ordered  the  English  ministers  at 
the  congress  to  tell  them,  that  she  would  take  her  measures 
according  to  the  return  they  should  make  on  this  occasion. 
Finding  them  still  obstinately  attached  to  their  first  chime- 
rical preliminaries,  she  gave  them  to  understand,  that  all 
her  oners  for  adjusting  the  differences  were  founded  upon 
the  express  condition,  That  they  should  come  into  her 
measures,  and  co-operate  with  her  openlv  and  sincerely  ; 
but  they  had  made  such  bad  returns  to  all  her  condescen- 
sion towards  them,  that  she  looked  upon  herself  as  re- 
leased from  all  engagements.  The  ministers  of  tlie  allies 
had  insisted  unon  a  written  answer  to  their  specific  de- 
mands ;  and  this  the  F>ench  plenipotentiaries  declined, 
until  they  should  receive  fresh  instructions  from  their 
master.  Such  was  the  pretence  for  suspending  the  con- 
ferences ;  but  the  real  bar  to  a  final  agreement  between 
England  and  France,  was  the  delay  of  Philip's  renuncia- 
tion, which  at  length,  however,  arrived,  and  produced  a 
cessation  of  arms. 

§  V.  In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was 
now  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  British 
forces,  received  a  particular  order,  that  he  should  not 
hazard  an  engagement.  Louis  had  already  undertaken  for 
the  compliance  of  his  grandson.  Reflecting  on  his  own 
great  age,  he  was  shocked  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  his 
kingdom  involved  in  a  pernicious  war  during  a  minority, 
and  determined  to  procure  a  peace  at  all  events.  The 
queen,  knowing  his  motives,  could  not  help  believing  his 
protestaiions,  and  resolved  to  avoid  a  battle,  the  issue  of 
which  might  have  considerablv  altered  the  situation  of 
affairs,  and  consequently  retarded  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  an  early  cam- 
paign. In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle, 
navini;  assembled  a  body  of  thirty-six  battalions,  marched 
towards  Arras,  which  he  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  by  a 
most  terrible  cannonading  and  bombardment.  In  May, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  conferred  with  the  deputies  of  the 
Stales-general  at  the  Hague,  and  assured  them  that  he  had 


orders  to  act  vigorously  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
He  joined  Prince  Eugene  at  Tournay ;  and,  on  the 
twentv-sixth  day  of  May,  the  allied  army,  passing  the 
Schelde,  encamped  at  Haspre  and  Solemnes.  The  impe- 
rial general  proposed  that  they  should  attack  the  French 
army  under  Villars ;  but  by  this  time  the  duke  was  re- 
strained from  hazarding  a  siege  or  battle  ;  a  circumstance 
well  known  to  the  French  commander,  who  therefore 
abated  of  his  usual  vigilance.  It  could  not  be  long  con- 
cealed from  Prince  Eugene  and  the  deputies,  who  forth- 
with despatched  an  express  to  their  principals  on  this 
subject,  and  afterwards  presented  a  long  memorial  to  the 
duke,  representing  the  injury  which  the  grand  alliance 
would  sustain  from  his  obedience  of  such  an  order.  He 
seemed  to  be  extremely  uneasy  at  his  situation  :  and  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  St.  John,  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
queen  would  permit  him  to  return  to  F^ngland. 

§  VI.  Prince  Eugene,  notwithstanding  the  queen's  order, 
which  Ormond  had  not  yet  formally  declared,  invested  the 
town  of  Quesnoy,  and  the  duke  furnished  towards  this 
enterprise  seven  battalions  and  nine  squadrons  of  the 
foreign  troops  maintained  by  Great  Britain.  The  Dutch 
deputies  at  Utrecht  expostulating  with  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol  upon  the  duke's  refusing  to  act  against  the  enemy, 
that  prelate  told  them,  that  he  had  lately  received  an 
express,  with  a  letter  from  her  majesty,  in  which  she  com- 
plained, that  as  the  States-general  had  not  properly 
answered  her  advances,  they  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if 
she  thought  herself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  separate  measures 
in  order  to  obtain  a  peace  for  her  own  conveniency.  W  hen 
they  remonstrated  against  such  conduct  as  contradictory  to 
all  the  alliances  subsisting  between  the  queen  and  the 
States-general,  the  bishop  declared  his  instructions  further 
imported  that,  considering  the  conduct  of  the  States  to- 
wards her  majesty,  she  thought  herself  disengaged  from  all 
alliances  and  engagements  with  their  high  mightinesses. 
The  States  and  the  ministers  of  the  allies  were  instantly  in 
commotion.  Private  measures  were  concerted  with  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
some  other  princes  of  the  empire,  concerning  the  troops 
belonging  to  those  powers  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain. 
The  States-general  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  queen,  and 
ordered  their  envoy  at  London  to  deliver  it  into  her  own 
hand.  Count  Zinzerdorf,  the  emperor's  plenipotentiary, 
despatched  expresses  to  his  master,  to  Prince  Eugene,  and 
to  the  imperial  ambassador  at  London.  The  queen  held  a 
council  at  Kensington  upon  the  subject  of  the  letter;  and 
a  fresh  order  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  directing 
him  to  concur  with  the  general  of  the  allies  in  a  siege. 

§  VII.  On  the  twenty-eighdi  day  of  May,  Lord  Hali- 
fax, in  the  House  of  Peers,  descanted  upon  the  ill  conse- 
(luences  of  the  duke's  refusing  to  co-operate  with  Prince 
Eugene,  and  moved  for  an  address,  desiring  lier  majesty 
would  order  the  genera!  to  act  offensively,  in  concert  with 
her  allies.  The  treasurer  observed  it  was  prudent  to  avoid 
a  battle  on  the  eve  of  a  peace,  especially  considering  they 
had  to  do  with  an  enemy  so  apt  to  break  his  word.  The 
Earl  of  Wharton  replied,  this  was  a  strong  reason  for 
keeping  no  measures  with  such  an  enemy.  When  Oxford 
declared,  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  received  orders  to 
join  the  allies  in  a  siege,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
affirmed  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  siege  without 
either  hazarding  a  battle,  in  case  the  enemy  should  attempt 
to  relieve  the  place,  or  sham.efully  abandoning  the  enter- 
prise. The  Duke  of  Argyle  having  declared  his  opinion, 
tliat  since  the  time  of  .Tubus  Csesar  there  had  not  been  a 
greater  captain  than  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  observed, 
that,  considering  the  different  interests  of  the  house  of 
Austria  and  of  Great  Britain,  it  might  not  consist  with 
prudence  to  trust  him  with  the  management  of  the  war, 
because  a  battle  won  or  lost  might  entirely  break  off  a 
negociation  of  peace,  which  in  all  ^probability  was  near 
being  concluded.  He  added,  that  two  years  before,  the 
confederates  might  have  taken  Arras  and  Cambray,  instead 
of  amusing  themselves  with  the  insignificant  conquests  of 
Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
said  he  was,  by  proximity  of  blood,  more  concerned  tlian 
any  other  in  the  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  :  and, 
therefore,  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise,  that  any 
one  would  dare  to  make  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and 
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of  so  (li>liiisiiislied  a  cluu-aclir,  tlit  iiistiuineiil  of  siicli 
|)rocir(liTii;.s.  Kaii  I'auk-t  answered,  that  nobody  could 
doubt  the  Duke  of  Oimond's  courage;  but  he  "as  not  like 
a  certain  KCiieral,  who  led  troops  to  tlie  slauahter,  to  cause 
a  ureal  number  of  officers  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  that 
he  miiiht  till  his  pockets  by  disposinj;  of  their  commis- 
sions. The  Duke  of  MarlborouKh  was  so  deeply  affected 
bv  this  reflection,  that  though  he  suppressed  his  resent- 
nieiit  in  tlie  House,  he  took  the  tir>t  opporuinity  to  send 
Lord  Mohun  to  the  earl  with  a  niessaire,  importing,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  his  lordship 
about  some  expressions  he  had  used  in  that  day's  debate, 
and  d  siring  his  company  to  take  the  air  in  the  country. 
The  earl  understood  his  meaning;  but  could  not  conceal 
his  emotion  from  the  observation  of  his  lady,  by  wlio.se 
means  the  afiiur  was  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth, secretary  of  state.  Two  sentinels  were  immedi- 
ately placed  at  his  lordship's  gate:  the  queen,  by  the 
chatmel  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  desired  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough would  proceed  no  further  in  the  (juarrel ;  and  he 
assured  her  he  would  punctually  obey  her  majesty's  com- 
mands. 'Ihe  Earl  of  Oxford  assured  the  House,  that  a 
separate  peace  was  never  intended  ;  that  such  a  peace 
would  be  so  base,  so  knavish,  and  so  villanous,  that  every 
one  who  served  tlie  queen  knew  they  must  answer  it  witii' 
their  beads  to  the  nation  :  but  that  it  would  appear  to  be 
a  safe  and  glorious  peace,  much  more  to  tlie  honour  and 
interest  of  the  nation,  than  the  first  preliminaries  insisted 
upon  bv  the  allies.  The  question  being  put  for  adjourning, 
was,  alter  a  long  debate,  carried  in  the  affirmative;  but 
twenty  lords  entered  a  protest.  The  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  had  returned  from  Holland,  proposed,  that  thev  should 
examine  the  negociations  of  the  Hague  and  Gertruyden- 
berg,  before  they  considered  that  of  Utrecht.  He  observed, 
that  in  the  former  negociations  the  French  ministers  had 
conferred  only  with  the  pensionary,  who  communicated 
no  more  of  it  to  the  minisiers  of  tlie  allies  than  what  was 
.judged  proper  to  let  them  know ;  so  that  the  Dutch  were 
absolute  masters  of  the  secret.  He  asserted  that  the  States- 
general  had  consented  to  give  Naples  and  Sicily  to  King 
Philip;  a  circumstance  which  proved  that  the  recovery  of 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  was  looked  upon  as  imprac- 
ticable. He  concluded  with  a  motion  for  an  address  to 
her  majesty,  desiring  that  the  papers  relating  to  the  nego- 
ciations of  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg  should  be  laid 
before  the  House.    This  was  carried  without  a  division. 

§  VIII.  Ill  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Pulteney  moved 
for  an  address,  acquainting  her  majesty  that  her  faithful 
Commons  were  justly  alarmed  at  the  intelligence  received 
from  abroad,  that  her  general  in  Flanders  had  declined 
acting  offensively  against  France  in  concurrence  with  her 
allies ;  and  beseeching  her  majestv,  that  he  might  receive 
speedy  instructions  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  This  motion  was  rejected  bv  a  great  majority.  A 
certain  member  having  insinuated,  that  the  present  negoci- 
ation  had  been  carried  on  in  a  clandestine  and  treacherous 
manner,  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  said,  he  hoped  it  would 
not  be  accounted  treachery  to  act  for  the  good  and  advan- 
tage of  Great  Britain  :  that  he  gloried  m  the  small  share 
he  had  in  the  transaction  ;  and  whatever  censure  he  might 
undergo  for  it,  the  bare  satisfaction  of  acting  in  that  view 
would  he  a  sufficient  recompence  and  comfort  to  him 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The  House  resolved 
that  the  Commons  had  an  entire  confidence  in  her  majesty's 
promise,  to  communicate  to  her  parliament  the  terms  of 
the  peace  before  it  should  he  concluded ;  and.  That  they 
would  support  her  against  all  such  persons,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  as  should  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  pacification. 
The  queen  thanked  them  heartily  for  this  resolution,  as 
being  dutiful  to  her,  honest  to  their  country,  and  very 
seasonable  at  a  time  when  so  many  artifices  were  used  to 
obstruct  a  good  peace,  or  to  force  one  disadvantageous  to 
Brit;iin.  They  likewise  presented  an  address,  desiring  they 
might  have  an  account  of  the  nesociations  and  transactions 
at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  and  know  who  were 
then  employed  as  her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries. 

§  IX.  The  ministry  foreseeing  that  Philip  would  not 
willingly  n-sign  his  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of 
France,  proposed  an  alternative,  that,  in  case  of  his 
preferring  his  expectation  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the 
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present  possession  of  Spain,  this  kim/dom,  with  the  Indies, 
should  be  forthwith  ceded  to  the  Dnke  of  Savoy;  that 
I'liilip,  in  the  mean  time,  should  possess  the  diile's  heredi- 
tary dominions,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  together  with 
Montserrat  and  Mantua ;  all  which  territories  should  be 
annexed  to  France  at  Philip's  suctession  to  that  crown, 
except  Sicily,  which  should  revert  to  the  House  of  Austria. 
Louis  seemed  to  relish  this  expedient,  which,  however, 
was  rejected  by  Philip,  who  chose  to  make  the  renuncia- 
tion, rather  than  quit  the  throne  upon  which  he  was  estab- 
lished. The  queen  demanded,  that  the  renunciation 
should  be  ratified  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  the 
states  of  France  :  but  she  afterwards  waved  this  demand, 
in  consideration  of  its  being  registered  in  the  diflerent 
parliaments.  Such  forms  are  but  slender  securities  against 
the  power,  ambition,  and  interest  of  nrinces.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Torcy  frankly  owned,  that  Pliilip's  renunciation 
was  of  itself  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  fundament  d 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  French  monarchy  ;  but  it  was 
found  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  English  people. 
Every  material  article  being  now  adjusted  between  the  two 
courts,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk, 
a  suspension  of  arms  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  acted  in  concert  with  Maresclial  de 
Villars. 

§  X.  On  the  sixth  day  of  ,Iune  the  queen,  going  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  communicated  the  plan  of  peace  to  her 
parliament,  according  to  the  promise  siie  had  made.  After 
having  premised,  that  the  making  peace  and  war  was  the 
undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  hinted  at  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  both  from  the  nature  of  the 
affiiir,  and  numberless  obstructions  contrived  by  the  ene- 
mies of  peace,  she  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  chief 
articles  to  which  both  crowns  had  agreed,  without,  how- 
ever, concluding  the  treaty.  She  told  them  she  had 
secured  the  protestant  succession  which  France  had  ac- 
knowledged in  the  strongest  termo  :  and  that  the  pretender 
would  be  removed  from  the  French  dominions  ;  diat  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  should  renounce  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France ;  so  that  the 
two  monarchies  would  be  for  ever  divided.  She  observed, 
that  the  nature  of  tins  proposal  was  such  as  would  execute 
itself:  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  Spain  to  support 
the  renunciation  ;  and  in  France,  the  persons  entitled  to 
the  succession  of  that  crown  upon  the  death  of  the  dau- 
phin, were  powerful  enough  to  vindicate  their  own  right. 
She  gave  them  to  understand  that  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  France  had  been  begun,  though  not 
yet  adjusted;  but  provision  was  made,  that  England  should 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  that  France  granted  to  the  most 
favoured  nation  ;  that  the  French  king  had  agreed  to  make 
an  absolute  cession  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's, 
which  had  hitherto  been  divided  between  the  two  nations: 
that  he  had  also  consented  to  re.--tore  the  whole  bay  and 
straits  of  Hudson  ;  to  deliver  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
with  Placentia;  to  cede  Annapolis,  with  the  rest  of  Acadia 
or  Nova  S^,otia ;  to  demolish  tlie  fortifications  of  Dunkirk ; 
to  leave  England  in  possession  of  Gibraltar,  Port-Mahon, 
and  the  whole  island  of  Minorca ;  to  let  the  trade  of  .Spain 
in  the  West  Indies  be  setUed  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  his 
late  catholic  majesty :  she  signified  that  she  had  obtained 
for  her  subjects  the  assieiito,  or  contract,  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes,  for  the  term  of  thirty 
years,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
French.  With  respect  to  the  allies,  she  declared,  that 
France  offered  to  make  the  Rhine  the  barrier  of  the  emmre ; 
to  vield  Brisac,  Fort  Kehl,  and  Landau,  and  raze  all  the 
fortresses  both  on  die  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the 
islands  of  that  river ;  that  the  protestant  interest  in  Ger- 
many would  be  re-setded  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia:  that  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
places  belonging  to  Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  might 
fee  yielded  to  his  imperial  majesty  ;  but  the  disposition  of 
Sicily  was  not  vet  determined  :  that  the  demands  of  the 
States-general  with  relation  to  commerce,  and  the  barrier 
in  the  Low  Countries,  would  be  granted  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, which  might  be  compensated  by  other  expedients; 
that  no  great  progress  had  yet  been  made  upon  the  pre- 
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tensions  of  Portugal ;  but  that  those  of  Prussia  would  be 
admitted  by  France  without  much  difficulty;  that  the 
diflerence  between  the  harrier  ilomaiided  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  liundred  and  nine, 
and  tliat  winch  France  now  offered,  w:is  very  inconsider- 
able: that  the  elector  palatine  should  maintain  his  present 
rank  aniouK  tlie  electors  ;  and  that  France  would  acknow- 
ledge the  electoral  dignity  in  the  house  of  Hanover.  Such 
were  the  conditions  which  the  queen  hoped  would  make 
some  amends  to  her  subjects,  for  the  great  and  unequal 
burthen  they  had"  borne  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war.  She  concluded  with  saying,  she  made  no  doubt  but 
they  were  fully  persuaded,  that  nothing  would  be  neg- 
lected on  her  part,  in  the  progress  of  this  negociation,  to 
bring  the  peace  to  a  happy  and  speedy  issue ;  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  dependence  upon  tiie  entire  confidence  and 
cheerful  concuirence  of  her  parliament. 

§  XI.  An  address  of  thanks  and  approbation  was  imme- 
diately voted,  drawn  up,  and  presented  to  the  queen  by 
the  Commons  in  a  body.  When  the  House  of  Lords  took 
the  speech  into  consideration,  the  Duke  of  ilarlborough 
asserted,  that  the  measures  pursued  for  a  year  pa<t  were 
directly  contrary  to  her  majesty's  engagements  with  the 
allies;  that  they  sullied  the  triumphs  and  glories  of  her 
reign,  and  would  render  the  English  name  odious  to  all 
nations.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  said,  that  some  of  the 
allies  would  not  have  shown  such  backwardness  to  a 
peace,  had  they  not  been  persuaded  and  encouraged  to 
carry  on  the  war  by  a  member  of  that  illustrious  assembly, 
who  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  them,  and 
fed  them  with  hopes  that  they  would  be  supported  by  a 
strong  party  in  England.  In  answer  to  this  insinuation 
against  Marlborough,  Lord  Cowper  observed,  that  it  could 
uever  be  suggested  as  a  crime  in  the  meanest  subject, 
much  less  in  any  member  of  that  au.'ust  assembly,  to  hold 
correspondence 'with  the  allies  of  the  nation  ;  such  allies, 
especially,  whose  interest  her  majesty  had  declared  to  be 
inseparable  from  her  own,  in  her  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  ;  whereas  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  justify 
and  reconcile  either  with  our  laws,  or  with  the  laws  of 
honour  and  justice,  the  conduct  of  some  persons,  in  treat- 
ing clandestinely  with  the  common  enemv,  witliout  the 
participation  of  the  allies.  This  was  a  frivolous  argument. 
A  correspondence  with  any  persons  whatsoever  becomes 
criminal,  when  it  tends  to"  foment  the  divisions  of  one's 
country,  and  arm  the  people  against  their  sovereign.  If 
England  had  it  not  in  her  power,  without  infringing  the 
laws  of  justice  and  honour,  to  withdraw  herself  from  a  con- 
federacy which  she  could  no  longer  support,  and  treat  for 
peace  on  her  own  bottom,  then  was  she  not  an  associate 
but  a  slave  to  the  alliance.  The  Earl  of  Godolphin 
aflSrmed,  that  the  trade  of  Spain  was  such  a  trifle  as  de- 
served no  consideration  :  and  that  it  would  continually 
diminish,  until  it  should  be  entirely  engrossed  by  the 
French  merchants.  Notwithstanding'these  remonstrances 
against  the  plan  of  peace,  the  majority  agreed  to  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  thanked  the  queen"  for  her  extraordi- 
nary condescension  in  communicating  those  conditions  to 
her  parliament ;  and  expressed  an  entire  satisfaction  with 
her  conduct.  A  motion  was  made  for  a  clause  in  the  ad- 
dress, desiring  her  majesty  would  take  such  measures,  in 
concert  with  her  allies,  as  might  induce  them  to  join  with 
her  in  a  mutual  guarantee.  A  debate  ensued,  the  question 
was  put,  and  the  clause  rejected.  Several  noblemen  en- 
tered a  protest,  which  was  expunged  from  the  journals  of 
the  House  by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

I  XII.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  complaint  was 
exhibited  against  Bishop  Fleetwood,  who,  in  a  preflice  to 
four  sermons  which  he  had  published,  took  occasion  to 
extol  the  last  ministry,  at  the  expense  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration. This  piece  was  voted  malicious  and  faction';, 
tending  to  create  discord  and  sedition  among  her  maje>ty's 
subjects,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  They  presented  an  address  to  the 
queen,  assuring  her  of  the  just  sense  they  had  of  the  iiidig- 
niiy  offered  to  her,  by  printing  and  publishing  a  letter  from 
the Sta'es-general  to  her  majesty;  and  desiring  she  would 
so  far  resent  such  insults  as  to  give  no  answer  for  the  fu- 
ture to  any  letters  or  memorial  that  should  be  thus  ushered 
into  the  world  as  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  public.  Mr. 


Hampden  moved  for  an  address  to  her  majesty,  that  she 
would  give  particular  instructions  to  her  plenipotentiaries, 
that  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  several 
powers  in  alliance  with  her  majesty  might  be  guarantees 
for  the  protestant  succession  in  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hanover.  The  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  ne- 
gative. Then  the  House  resolved,  That  they  had  such 
confidence  in  the  repeated  declarations  her  majesty  had 
made  of  her  concern  for  assuring  to  these  kingdoms  the 
protestant  succession  as  by  law  established,  that  thev  could 
never  doubt  of  her  taking  the  proper  measures  for  the  se- 
curity thereof:  that  the  House  would  support  her  against 
faction  at  home  and  her  enemies  abroad  ;  and  did  luimbly 
beseech  her,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  discountenance 
all  those  who  should  endeavour  to  raise  jealousies  between 
her  majesty  and  her  subjects,  especially  by  misrepresent- 
ing her  good  intentions  for  the  welfare  of  her  people.  ITie 
queen  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  resolution.  When 
it  was  presented,  she  told  them  that  thev  had  shown  them- 
selves honest  asserters  of  the  monarchy^  zealous  defenders 
of  the  constitution,  and  real  friends  to  the  protestant  suc- 
cession. She  thought  she  had  very  little  reason  to  coun- 
tenance a  compliment  of  supererog-ation  to  a  prince  who 
had  caballed  with  the  enemies  of  her  administration.  On 
the  twenty-first  day  of  June  the  queen  closed  the  session 
with  a  speech,  expressing  her  satisfaction  at  the  addresses 
and  supplies  she  had  received  :  she  observed,  that  should 
the  treaty  be  broke  off,  their  burthens  would  he  at  least 
continued,  if  not  increased  ;  that  Britain  would  lose  the 
present  opportunity  of  improving  her  own  commerce,  and 
establishing  a  reafbalance  of  power  in  Europe;  and  that  , 
tliough  some  of  the  allies  might  be  gainers  by  the  continu-  . 
ance  of  the  war,  the  rest  would  suffer  in  the  common  cala- 
mity. Notwillisianding  the  ferment  of  the  people,  which 
was  now  risen  to  a  very  dangerous  pitch,  addresses,  ap- 
proving the  queen's  conduct,  were  presented  by  the  city  of 
London,  and  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom  that  es-  •, 
poused  the  tory  interest.  At  this  juncture  the  nation  was  i 
so  wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  partv,  that  no  ap- 
pearance of  neutrality  or  moderation  remained. 

§  XIII.  During  these  transactions  the  trenches  were 
opened  before  Quesnoy,  and  the  siege  carried  on  with  un- 
common vigour  under  cover  of  the  forces  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormond.  This  nobleman,  however,  having 
received  a  copy  of  llie  articles  signed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Torcy,  and  fresh  instructions  from  the  queen,  signified  to 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Dutch  deputies,  that  the  French 
king  had  agreed  to  several  articles  demanded  by  the  queen, 
as  the  foundation  of  an  armistice  :  and  among  others  to 
put  the  English  troops  in  immediate  possession  of  Dun- 
kirk ;  that  he  could  therefore  no  longer  cover  the  siege  of 
Quesnoy,  as  he  was  obliged  by  his  instructions  to  march 
with  the  British  troops,  and  those  in  the  queen's  pay,  and 
declare  a  suspension  of  arms  as  soon  as  he  should  be  pos- 
sessed of  Dunkirk.  He  expressed  his  hope,  that  they 
would  readily  acquiesce  in  these  instructions,  seeing  tlieir 
concurrence  would  act  as  the  most  powerful  motive  to  in- 
duce the  queen  to  take  all  possible  care  of  their  interests  at 
the  congress  :  and  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that 
Dunkirk,  as  a  cautionary  town,  was  a  place  of  greater  con- 
sequence to  the  allies  than  Quesnoy.  Tlie  deputies  de- 
sired he  would  delay  his  marcii  five  days,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  consult  their  principals,  and  he  granted  three 
days  without  hesitation.  Prince  Eugene  observed,  that 
his  marching  off  with  the  British  troops,  and  the  foreign- 
ers in  the  queen's  pay,  would  leave  the  allies  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  hoped  these  last  would  not  obey  the 
duke's  order.  He  and  the  deputies  had  already  tampered 
with  their  commanding  officers,  who  absolutely  refused  to 
obey  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  alleging,  that  thev  could  not 
separate  from  the  confederacy  without  express  directions 
from  their  masters,  to  whom  they  had  despatched  cou- 
riers. An  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  states  was  immedi- 
ately summoned  to  meet  at  the'  Hague.  The  ministers  of 
the  allies  were  invited  to  the  conferences.  At  length,  the 
princes  whose  troops  were  in  the  pay  of  Britain  assured 
them,  that  they  would  maintain  them  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Eugene  for  one  month  at  their  own  expense,  and 
afterwards  sustain  half  the  charge,  provided  the  other  hall 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  emperor  and  States-general. 
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§  XIV.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  imparted  to  tlie  otlier 
pluiupolentiaries  ;U  Utreclit  the  concessions  winch  Fnnice 
wonld  make  to  the  alhes ;  and  proposed  a  suspension  of 
arms  lor  two  months,  that  they  mij;lit  treat  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  ailjusl  the  demands  of  all  the  confederates. 
To  tins  prnpo'^ai  llity  made  no  other  answer,  but  that  they 
had  no  nisiruLtions  on  the  sulijeet.  Count  Zinzendorf,  the 
first  nnpenai  plenipotentiary,  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Stales-General,  explaiiiini;  the  danger  that  would  result  to 
the  common  cause  from  a  cessation  of  arms  :  and  exhorting 
ihem  to  persevere  in  tlieir  generous  and  vi>;orous  resolu- 
tions. He  proposed  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  for  recovering 
the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  a  cer- 
tain plan  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  redoubled .  ardour. 
Prince  Eugene,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  confederates  with 
some  bold  enterprise,  detached  JNIajor-General  Grovestein, 
with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
France.  This  otficer,  about  the  middle  of  June,  advanced 
into  Champagne,  passed  the  Noire,  the  Maese,  the  Mo- 
selle, and  the  Saar,  and  retired  to  Trarebach  with  a  rich 
booty,  and  a  great  number  of  hostages,  after  having  ex- 
torted contributions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Metz,  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  a  great  number  of  villages  and 
towns  to  ashes.  The  consternation  produced  by  this  ir- 
ruption reached  the  city  of  Paris  :  the  King  of  France  did 
not  think  himself  safe  at  V^ersaiUes  with  his  ordinary  guards: 
all  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capUal  were 
assenililed  about  the  palace.  Villars  sent  a  detachment 
after  G  ovestein,  as  soon  as  he  understood  his  destination  : 
but  the  other  had  gained  a  day's  march  of  the  French 
troops,  which  had  tlie  mortificalion  to  follow  hmi  so  close, 
that  they  found  the  flames  still  burning  in  the  villages  he 
had  destroyed.  By  way  of  retaliation,  Major-General 
Pasteur,  a  French" partisan,  made  an  excursion  beyond 
Bergen-op-zoom,  and  ravaged  the  island  of  Tortola  be- 
longing to  Zealand. 

§  XV.  The  Earl  of  StrafTord  having  returned  to  Holland, 
proposed  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  States-ireneral,  by 
whom  it  was  rejected.  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  where  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  after 
the  reduction  of  Quesnoy,  the  garrison  of  which  were 
made  prisoners  of  war  on  the  fourth  day  of  July.  The 
officers  of  the  foreign  troops  had  a  second  time  refused  to 
obey  a  written  order  of  the  duke ;  and  such  a  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity began  to  prevail  between  the  EiiirlisH  and  allies, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a  speedy  separa- 
tion. Prince  Eugene  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Landrecy  :  a  design  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
German  generals  to  confine  the  duke,  on  pretence  of  the 
arrears  that  were  due  to  them ;  and  to  disarm  the  British 
troops,  lest  they  should  join  the  French  army.  In  the 
mean  time  a  literary  correspondence  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  English  general  and  Uie  M.ireschal  de  Villars. 
France  having  consented  to  deliver  U|i  Dunkirk,  a  body  of 
troops  was  transported  from  England,  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier  Hill,  who  took  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
seventh  day  of  July  ;  the  French  garrison  retired  to  Winox- 
bcrK.  On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month  Prince  Eugene 
marched  from  his  camp  at  Haspre,  and  was  followed  by 
all  the  auxiliaries  in  the  British  pay,  except  a  few  bat- 
talions of  the  troops  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  Walefs 
regiment  of  dragoons,  belonging  to  the  State  of  Liege. 

§  XVI.  Landrecy  was  immediately  invested  :  while  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  English  forces,  removed  from 
Chateau  Cambresis,  and  encamping  at  Avensne-le-Secq, 
proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  a  cessation  of  arms  for 
two  raonlhs.  On  the  same  day  the  like  armistice  was  de- 
clared in  the  French  army.  The  Dutch  were  so  exaspe- 
rated at  the  secession  of  the  English  troops,  that  the 
governors  would  not  allow  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  enter 
Bouchain,  nor^he  British  army  to  pass  through  Douay, 
though  in  that  town  they  had  left  a  great  quantity  of  store.s, 
together  with  their  general  hospital.  Prince  Eusene  and 
the  Dutch  deputies,  understanding  that  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond had  begun  his  march  towards  Ghent,  besan  to  be 
in  pain  for  that  city,  and  sent  Count  Nassau  \V00denbur4l1 
to  him  with  a  written  apology,  condemning  and  disavow- 
ing the  conduct  and  commandants  of  Bouchain  and  Douay: 
but,  notwithstanding  these  excuses,  the  English  troops 
afterwards  met  with  the  same  treatment  at  Tournay,  Ou- 
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deuarde,  and  Lisle  :  insults  which  were  resented  by  the 
whole  British  nation.  The  duke,  liowever,  pursued  his 
march,  and  took  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  for  the 
Queen  of  England  :  then  he  reinforced  the  garrison  of 
Dunkirk,  which  he  likewise  supplied  with  artillery  and 
ammunition.  His  conduct  was  no  less  agreeable  to  his 
sovereign,  than  inortifyiiislo  the  Dutch,  who  never  dream- 
ed of  leaving  Ghent  and  Bruges  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  were  now  fairly  outwitted  and  anticipated  by  the 
motions  and  expeditions  of  the  British  general. 

§  -WII.  The  loss  of  the  British  forces  was  soon  se- 
verely felt  in  the  allied  army.  Villars  attacked  a  separate 
body  of  their  troops,  encamped  at  Denain,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Their  entrenchments  were 
forced,  and  seventeen  battalions  either  killed  or  taken. 
The  earl  himself  ami  all  the  surviving  officers  were  made 
prisoners.  Five  hundred  waggons  loaded  with  bread, 
twelve  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions,  a  great  number  of  horses,  and  con- 
siderable booty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  this 
advantage  they  gained  in  sight  of  Prince  Eugene,  who 
advanced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Schelde  to  sustain  Albe- 
marle :  but  the  bridge  over  that  river  was  broke  down  by 
accident ;  so  that  he  was  prevented  from  lending  the  least 
assistance.  Villars  immediately  invested  Merchiennes, 
where  tlie  principal  stores  of  the  allies  were  lodged.  The 
place  was  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  July  :  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  were  conducted 
prisoners  to  Valenciennes.  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
siege  of  Douay  ;  an  enterprise,  in  consequence  of  which 
Prince  Eugene  abandoned  his  design  on  Landrecy,  and 
marched  towards  the  French,  in  order  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. The  States,  however,  would  not  run  the  risk  ;  and 
the  prince  had  the  mortification  to  see  Douav  reduced  by 
the  enemy.  He  could  not  e^■en  prevent  their  retaking 
Quesnoy  and  Bouchain,  of  which  places  thev  were  in  pos- 
session before  the  tenth  day  of  October.  The  allies  en- 
joyed no  other  compensation  for  their  great  losses,  but  the 
conquest  of  Fort  Knocque,  which  was  surprised  by  one  of 
their  partisans. 

§  XV''III.The  British  ministers  at  the  congress  continued 
to  press  the  Dutch  and  other  allies  to  join  in  the  armistice ; 
but  t'ley  were  deaf  to  the  proposal,  and  concerted 
measures  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Then  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  insisted  upon  their  admitting  to  the  con- 
gress the  plenipotentiaries  of  King  Philip:  but  he  found 
them  equally  averse  to  this  expedient.  In  the  beginning 
of  August,  Secretary  St  John,  now  created  Lord  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Xersailles  incognito, 
to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  treaty  between  England 
and  France.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior,  and  the 
Abbe  Gualtier,  treated  with  the  most  distinguished  marks 
of  respect,  caressed  by  the  French  king  and  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  with  whom  he  adiusted  the  principal  interests  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  settled 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  renunciation,  and  agreed  to  a 
suspension  of  arms  by  sea  and  l,ind  for  four  months  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  France  and  England :  this  was 
accordingly  proclaimed  at  Pans  and  London.  The  nego- 
ciation  being  finished  in  a  few  days,  Bolingbroke  returned 
to  England,  and  Prior  remained  as  resident  at  the  court  of 
France.  The  States-general  breathed  nothing  but  war: 
the  Pensionary  Heinsius  pronounced  an  oration  in  their 
assembly,  represented  the  impossibility  of  concluding  a 
peace  without  losing  the  fruits  of  all  the  blood  and 
treasure  they  had  expended.  The  conferences  at  Utrecht 
were  interrupted  by  a  quarrel  between  the  domestics  of 
Menager  and  those' of  the  Count  de  Rechteren,  one  of  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries.  The  populace  insulted  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  and  the  Marquis  del  Borgo,  minister  of  Savoy, 
whose  master  was  reported  to  have  agreed  to  the  armistice. 
These  obstructions  being  removed,  the  conferences  were 
renewed,  and  the  British  plenipotent  aries  exerted  all  their 
rhetoric,  both  in  public  and  private,  to  engage  the  allies  in 
the  queen's  measures.  At  length  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  offers  of  France.  Mr. 
Thomas  Harley  had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Hanover, 
with  a  view  to  persuade  the  elector  that  it  would  be  for  his 
interest  to  co-operate  with  her  majesty :  but  that  prince's 
resolution  was  already  taken.    "  Whenever  it  shall  please 
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God  (said  lie)  to  call  me  to  the  tluone  ol  Britain,  I  hope 
to  act  as  becomes  nie  for  the  advantage  of  in\  ])eo|ile;  iir' 
the  mean  time,  speak  to  me  as  to  a  German  pnnee,  and  a 

})rnu'e  of  the  empire."  Nor  was  she  more  siucessful  in 
ler  endeavours  to  hrin;;  over  the  Kinj;  uf  I'rnssia  to  her 
sentiments.  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Lexington  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Madrid,  where  Kini;  Philip 
solemnly  swore  to  observe  the  renunciation,  which  was 
approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Cortez.  The  like  renun- 
ciation to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  afterwards  made  by  the 
Princes  of  France;  and  I'hilip  was  declared  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown  of  that  realm.  The  court  of 
Portugal  held  out  against  the  remonstrances  of  England, 
until  the  lMar(iuis  de  Bay  invaded  that  kingdom  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  undertook  the  siege  of 
Gampo-Major,  aijd  they  found  they  had  no  longer  any 
hope  of  being  assisted  by  her  Britannic  majesty.  The 
Portuguese  minister  at  Utrecht  signed  the  suspension  of 
arms  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  and  excused  this 
step  to  the  allies,  as  the  pure  effect  of  necessity.  The 
English  troops  in  Spain  were  ordered  to  separate  from  the 
army  of  Count  Staremberg,  and  march  to  the  neighbour- 
Iiood  of  Barcelona,  where  they  were  embarked  on  board 
an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Jennings, 
and  transported  to  Minorca. 

§  XIX.  The  campaign  being  at  an  end  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Duke  of  Ormond  returned  to  England,  where 
the  party  disputes  were  become  more  violent  than  ever. 
The  whigs  afiected  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  late 
king's  birthday,  in  London,  with  extraordinary  rejoicings. 
IMobs  were  hired  by  both  factions ;  and  the  whole  city  was 
filled  with  riot  and  uproar.  A  ridiculous  scheme  was 
contrived  to  frighten  the  lord  treasurer  with  some  squibs 
in  a  band-box,  which  the  ministers  magnified  into  a  con- 
spiracy. The  Duke  of  Hamilton  having  been  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France,  the 
whigs  were  alarmed  on  the  supposition  that  this  nobleman 
favoured  the  I'retender.  Some  dispute  arising  between 
the  duke  and  Lord  Mohun,  on  the  subiect  of  a  law-suit, 
furnished  a  pretence  for  a  quarrel.  Mohun,  who  had  been 
twice  tried  for  murder,  and  was  counted  a  mean  tool,  as 
well  as  the  hector  of  the  whig  party,  sent  a  message  bv 
General  Macartney  to  the  duke,  challenging  him  to  single 
combat.  The  principals  met  by  appointment  in  Hyde 
Park,  attended  by  Macartney  and  Colonel  Hamilton. 
They  fouuht  with  such  fury,  that  Mohun  was  killed  u]ion 
the  spot,  and  the  duke  expired  before  he  could  be  conveved 
to  his  own  house.  Macartney  disappeared  and  escaped  in 
disguise  to  the  continent.  Colonel  Hamilton  declared 
upon  oath  before  the  privy  council,  that  when  tlie  principals 
engaged,  he  and  Macartney  followed  their  example;  that 
Macartney  was  immediately  disarmed ;  but  the  colonel 
seeing  the  duke  fall  upon  his  antagonist,  threw  away  the 
swords,  and  ran  to  lilt  him  up  :  that  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  raising  the  duke,  Macartney  having  taken  up 
one  of  the  swords,  stabbed  his  grace  over  Hamilton's 
shoulder,  and  retired  immediately.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  promising  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds  to 
those  who  should  apprehend  or  discover  Macartney,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  ofiered  three  hundred  pounds 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  tories  exclaimed  asrainst  this 
event  as  a  party  duel :  they  treated  Macartney  as  a 
cowardly  assassin  ;  and  affirmed  that  the  whigs  had  posted 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  all  round  Hyde  Park,  to  murder 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  case  he  had  triumphed  over  his 
antagonist,  and  escaped  the  treachery  of  Macartney.  The 
whii;s  on  the  other  hand  affirmed,  that  it  was  altogether  a 
private  quarrel :  that  Macartney  was  entirely  innocent  of 
the  perfidy  hud  to  his  charge  :  that  he  afterwards  submitted 
to  a  (iiir  trial,  at  which  Colonel  Hamilton  prevaricated  in 
giving  his  evidence,  and  was  contradicted  by  the  testimony 
of  divers  persons,  who  saw  the  combat  at  a  distance.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  hearing  himself  accused  as  the 
author  of  those  party  mischiefs,  and  seeing  his  enemies 
grow  every  day  more  and  more  implacable,  thought  pro- 
per to  retire  to  the  continent,  where  he  was  followed  by 
Iiis  duchess.  His  friend  Godolphin  had  died  in  Septem- 
ber, with  the  general  character  of  an  able,  cool,  dispassion- 
ate minister,  who  had  rendered  himself  necessary  to  four 
successive   sovereigns,  and    managed   the    finances    with 


equal  skill  and  integrity.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was 
nominated  ambassador  to  France,  in  the  room  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  :  the  Duke  d'Aumont  arrived  at  Lon- 
don in  the  same  quality  from  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  queen  granted  an  audience  to  the 
Marquis  de  Monteleone,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  one 
of  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress. 

§  XX.  In  vain  had  the  British  ministers  in  Holland 
endeavoured  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  States- 
general,  by  alternate  threats,  promises,  and  arguments.  In 
vain  did  tliey  represent,  that  the  confederacy  against  France 
could  be  no  longer  supported  widi  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess :  that  the  queen's  aim  had  been  to  procure  reasonable 
terms  for  her  allies;  but  that  their  opposition  to  her 
measures  prevented  her  from  obtaining  such  conditions  as 
she  would  have  a  right  to  demand  in  their  fiivour,  were 
they  unanimous  in  their  consultations.  In  November,  the 
Earl  of  Straflbrd  presented  a  new  plan  of  peace,  in  wiiich 
the  queen  promised  to  insist  upon  France's  ceding  to  the 
Stales  the  city  of  Tournay,  and  some  other  places  which 
they  could  not  expect  to  possess,  should  she  conclude  a 
separaie  treaty.  They  now  began  to  waver  m  their  coun- 
cils. The  first  transports  of  their  resentment  having  sub- 
sided, diey  plainly  perceived  that  the  continuation  of  the 
war  would  entail  upon  them  a  burden  which  they  could 
not  bear,  especially  since  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  King 
of  Portugal  had  deserted  the  alliance :  besides  they  were 
stagi;ered  by  the  afi'air  of  the  new  barrier,  so  much  more 
advantageous  than  that  which  France  had  pro|iosed  m  the 
beginning  of  the  conferences.  They  were  influenced  by 
another  motive :  namely,  the  apprehension  of  new  mis- 
chiefs to  the  empire  from  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose 
afiairs  seemed  to  take  a  favourable  turn  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  through  the  intercession  of  the  French  monarch. 
The  czar  and  King  Augustus  had  penetrated  into  Pome- 
rania :  the  King  of  Denmark  had  taken  Staden,  reduced 
Bremen,  and  laid  Hamburgh  under  contribution ;  but 
Count  Sleenbock,  the  Swedish  general,  defeated  the 
Danish  army  in  Mecklenburgh,  ravaged  Holstein  with 
srreat  barbarity,  and  reduced  the  town  of  Altena  to  ashes. 
The  grand  signer  threatened  to  declare  war  against  the 
czar,  on  pretence  that  he  had  not  performed  some  essen- 
tial articles  of  the  late  peace ;  but  his  real  motive  was  an 
inclination  to  support  the  King  of  Sweden.  This  disposi- 
tion, however,  was  defeated  by  a  powerful  party  at  the 
Porte,  who  were  averse  to  war.  Charles,  who  still  re- 
mained at  Bender,  was  desired  to  return  to  his  own  king- 
dom, and  given  to  understand,  that  the  sultan  would 
procure  him  a  safe  passage.  He  treated  the  person  who 
brought  this  intimation  with  the  most  outrageous  inso- 
lence; rejected  the  proposal;  fortified  his  house,  and 
resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  Being 
attacked  liy  a  considerable  body  of  Turkish  forces,  he  and 
his  attendants  fought  with  the  most  frantic  valour.  Tliey 
slew  some  hundreds  of  the  assailants;  but  at  last  the 
Turks  set  fire  to  the  house :  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render himself  and  his  followers,  who  were  generally  sold 
for  slaves.  He  himself  was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Adrianople.  Meanwhile  the  czar  landed  with  an  army 
in  Finland,  which  he  totally  reduced.  Steenbock  main- 
tained himself  in  Tonningen  until  all  his  supplies  were  cut 
off,  and  then  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  himself  and  his 
troops  prisoners  of  war.  But  this  reverse  was  not  foreseen 
when  the  Dutch  dreaded  a  rupture  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Muscovites,  and  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
Turks  would  revive  the  troubles  in  Hungary.  In  that 
case,  they  knew  the  emperor  would  recall  great  part  of 
his  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  where  the  burthen  of  the 
war  must  lie  upon  their  shoulders.  After  various  consul- 
tations in  their  different  assemblies,  they  came  into  the 
queen's  measures,  and  signed  the  barrier  treaty. 

§  XXI.  Then  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  asso- 
ciated circles  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  British 
ministers  at  Utrecht,  imploring  the  queen's  interposition 
in  their  favour,  that  they  might  not  be  left  in  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  former 
treaties.  They  were  given  to  understand,  that  if  they 
should  not  obtain  what  they  desired,  they  themselves' 
would  be  justly  blamed  as  the  authors  of  their  own  dis- 
appointment :  that  they  had  been  deficient  in  furnishing 
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llieir  proportion  of  troops  and  otlier  necessaries  :  and  left 
the  whole  burllieii  of  tlie  war  to  fall  upon  the  queen  and 
tho  States  in  the  Netlierlands  :  that  when  a  cessation  was 
juil'.'tii  necessary,  they  had  dosertpd  her  majesty  to  follow 
the  chimerical  projects  of  Prince  Enypne  ;  that  while  she 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  they  had  acted 
with  coldness  aiid  indiU'iMiiue;  hut  when  she  inchned  to 
pence  they  began  to  exert  themselves  in  prosecutinf;  hos- 
tdilies  with  uncommon  eagerness  ;  that,  nevertheless,  siie 
would  not  abandon  their  interests,  but  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure for  them  as  good  conditions  as  their  preposleroiis 
conduct  would  allow  her  to  demai  d.  Even  the  em|)eror's 
plenipotentiaries  began  to  talk  in  more  moderate  terms. 
Zinzeiidorf  declared  that  his  master  was  very  well  dis- 
posed to  promote  a  general  peace,  and  no  longer  insisted 
on  a  cession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  F'hilip's  ministers,  together  with  those  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologn,  were  admitted  to  the  congress  ;  and  now  the 
jilenipotentiaries  of  Britain  acted  as  mediators  for  the  rest 
of  ilie  allies 

§  XXII.  The  pacification  between  France  and  England 
was  retarded,  however,  by  some  unforeseen  difficulties  that 
arose  in  adjusting  the  commerce  and  the  limits  of  the 
countries  possessed  by  both  nations  in  North  America. 
A  long  dispute  ensued  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Prior  held  many  conferences  with  the  French  ministry  : 
at  length  it  was  compromised,  though  not  much  to  the 
advantage  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  English  plenipo- 
tentiaries received  an  order  to  sign  a  separate  treaty. 
They  declared  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers,  that 
tliey  and  some  other  plenipotentiaries  were  ready  to  sign 
B  r  t  Bo  er  '''^"'  respective  treaties  on  the  eleventh  day 
Hare.  Lam-  '  of  April.  Couut  Ziozendorf  endeavourcd  to 
Ri'i?s-tt'^7"nT  postpone  this  transaction  until  he  should  be 
BnlinBj.i-.  Vol-'  furnished  with  fresh  instructions  from  Vi- 
Mi'i'Hi^l  "I'li'st  enna;  and  even  threatened  that  if  the  States 
<if  I'lie  Duke  of  should  Sign  the  peace  contrary  to  his  desire, 
Mariboiuugh.  j|jg  emperor  would  immediately  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  Netherlands.  The  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  agreed  with  those  of  France,  that  his  imperial 
majesty  should  have  time  to  consider  whether  he  would  or 
would  not  accept  the  proposals  :  but  this  time  was  extended 
no  further  than  the  first  day  of  June  ;  nor  would  ihey  a<:ree 
to  a  cessation  of  arms  during  that  interval.  Meanwhile 
the  peace  with  France  was  signed  in  different  treaties  bv 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Savoy,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  and  the  .States-general.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  month  the  British  plenipotentiaries  delivered  to 
Count  Zinzendorf,  in  writing,  "  Offers  and  demands  of  the 
French  king  for  making  peace  with  the  house  of  Austria 
and  the  empire."  The  count  and  the  ministers  of  the 
German  princes  exclaimed  against  the  insolence  of  France, 
which  had  not  even  bestowed  the  title  of  emperor  on 
Joseph  :  but  wanted  to  impose  terms  upon  them,  with 
relation  to  the  Electors  of  Cologn  and  Bavaria. 

A  D  ri3  ^  XXIII.  The  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
'  ■  '  ■  merce  between  England  and  France  being 
ratified  by  the  Queen  of  England,  the  parliament  was  as- 
sembled on  the  ninth  day  of  April.  The  queen  told  them 
the  treaty  was  signed,  and  that  in  a  few  days  the  ratifica- 
tions would  be  exchanged.  She  said,  what  she  had  done 
for  the  protestant  succession,  and  the  perfect  friendship 
subsisting  bet^veen  her  and  the  house  of  Hanover,  would 
convince  those  who  wished  well  to  both,  and  desired  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  their  country,  liow  vain  all  attempts 
were  to  divide  them.  She  left  it  entirely  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  determine  what  force  might  be  necessary  for 
the  security  of  trade  by  sea,  and  for  guards  and  garrisons. 
"  Make  yourselves  safe  fsaid  she)  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
Next  to  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Providence,  I  depend 
upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  my  people.  I  want  no 
odier  guarrantee."  She  recommended  to  their  protection 
those  brave  men  who  had  exposed  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  could  not  he  employed  in  time  of 
peace.  She  desired  they  would  concert  proper  measures 
for  easing  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  for  improving 
and  encouraging  manufactures  and  the  fishery,  and  for 
employing  the  hands  of  idle  people.  She  expressed  her 
displeasure  at  the  scandalous  and  seditious  libels  which 
had  been  lately  published.     She  exhorted  them  to  consider 
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of  new  laws  to  prevent  this  licentiousness,  as  well  as  for 
putting  a  stop  to  the  impious  practice  of  duelling.  She 
conjured  them  to  n.se  their  utmost  endeavours  to  calm  the 
minds  of  men  at  home,  that  the  arts  of  peace  might  be 
cultivated  :  and  that  groundless  jealousies,  contrived  by  a 
faition,  and  fomented  by  party  rage,  might  not  effect  tliat 
which  their  foreign  enemies  could  not  accomplish.  This 
was  the  language  of  a  pious,  candid,  and  benevolent  sove- 
reign, who  loved  her  subjects  with  a  truly  parental  affec- 
tion. The  parliament  considered  her  ni  that  light.  Each 
House  presented  her  with  a  warm  address  of  thanks  and 
congratulation,  expressing,  in  particular,  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  protestant  succession  in  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  being 
exchanged,  the  peace  was  proclaimed  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the 
nation  in  general.  It  was  about  tins  period  that  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  conveyed  a  printed  remonstrance 
to  the  ministeis  at  Utrecht,  solemnly  protesting  against  all 
that  might  be  stipulated  to  his  prejudice.  Tlie  Commons, 
in  a  second  address,  had  besnnght  her  majesty  to  com- 
municate to  the  House  in  due  time  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  commerce  with  France  ;  and  now  they  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Benson,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

§  XXIV.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  the  French  king  ob- 
liged himself  to  abandon  the  pretender,  and  acknowjedge 
the  queen's  title  and  the  protestant  succession  ;  to  raze  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  within  a  limited  time,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  an  equivalent ;  to  cede  Newfoundland, 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  St.  Christopher's  to  England  ;  but  the 
French  were  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and  at 
liberty  to  dry  their  fish  in  Newfoundland.  By  the  treaty 
of  commerce  a  free  trade  was  established,  according  to  the 
tariff  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
except  in  some  commodities  that  were  subjected  to  new 
regulations  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
It  was  agreed,  Tltat  no  other  duties  should  be  imposed  on 
the  productions  of  France,  imported  into  England,  than 
those  that  were  laid  on  the  same  commodities  from  other 
countries ;  and,  that  commissioners  should  meet  at  London, 
to  adjust  all  matters  relating  to  commerce  ;  as  for  the  tariff 
with  Spain,  it  was  not  yet  finished.  It  was  stipulated, 
That  the  emperor  should  possess  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  :  that 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  should  enjoy  Sicily,  with  the  title  of 
king :  that  the  same  title,  with  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
should  be  allolted  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  his  losses  ;  that  die  States-general  should 
restore  Lisle  and  its  dependences  :  that  Namiir,  Charleroy, 
Luxembourg,  Ypres,  and  Newport  should  be  added  to 
the  other  places  they  already  possessed  in  Flanders;  and, 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  have  Upper  Gueldre,  in 
lieu  of  Orange  and  the  other  states  belonging  to  that 
family  in  Franche  Compte.  The  King  of  Portugal  was 
.satisfied  :  and  the  first  day  of  June  was  fixed  as  the  period 
of  time  granted  to  the  emperor  for  consideration. 

§  XXV.  A  day  being  appointed  by  the  Commons  to 
deliberate  upon  die  treaty  of  commerce,  very  just  and 
weighty  objections  were  made  to  the  eighth  and  ninth 
articles,  importing.  That  Great  Britain  and  France  should 
mutually  enjoy  all  the  privileges  in  trading  with  each 
other  that  either  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and 
that  no  higher  customs  should  be  exacted  from  the  com- 
modities of  France,  than  those  that  were  drawn  from  the 
same  productions  of  any  other  people.  The  balance  of 
trade  having  long  inclined  to  the  side  of  France,  severe 
duties  hail  been  laid  on  all  the  productions  and  manufac- 
tures of  that  kingdom,  so  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  total 
prohibition.  Some  members  observed,  that  by  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Portugal,  the  duties  cliarged  upon 
the  wines  of  that  country  were  lower  than  those  laid  upon 
the  wines  of  France  :  that  should  they  now  he  reduced  to 
an  equality,  the  difference  of  freight  was  so  great,  that  the 
French  wines  would  be  found  much  cheaper  than  those  of 
Portugal ;  and,  as  thev  were  more  agreeable  to  the  taste 
of  the  nation  in  general,  tliere  would  be  no  market  for  the 
Portuguese  wines  in  England  :  that  should  this  he  the 
case,  the  English  would  lose  their  trade  with  Portugal, 
the  most  advantageous  of  any  traffic  which  they  now  car- 
ried on  ;  for  it  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  their  manu- 
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factiires,  and  returned  a  yearly  sura  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  in  gold.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Could,  formerly 
governor  of  the  hanl.,  affirmed,  tliat  as  Trance  had,  since 
the  revolution,  encoumsied  woollen  manufactures,  and 
prepared  at  home  several  commodities  which  formerly 
they  drew  from  Kngland  ;  so  the  Knglisli  had  learned  to 
make  silk  stuffs,  paper,  and  all  manner  of  toys,  formerly 
imported  from  France  :  by  which  means  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  artificers  were  employed,  and  a  vast  sum  annually 
saved  to  the  nation  :  but  these  pc  pie  would  now  be  re- 
duced to  beggary,  and  that  money  lost  again  to  the  king- 
dom, should  French  commodities  of  the  same  kind  be 
imported  under  ordinary  duties,  because  labour  was  mncli 
cheaper  in  France  than  in  England,  consequently  the  Bri- 
tish manufactures  would  be  under-sold  and  ruined.  He 
urged,  that  the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacture  would  be 
attended  with  another  disadvantage.  Great  quantities  of 
woollen  cloths  were  vended  in  Italy  and  Turkey,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  raw  silk  which  the  English  mercliants 
bought  up  in  those  countries ;  and,  should  the  silk  manu- 
facture at  home  be  lost,  those  markets  for  British  com- 
modities would  fail  of  course.  Others  alleged,  that  if  the 
articles  of  commerce  had  been  settled  before  the  English 
troops  separated  from  tliose  of  the  confederates,  the  French 
king  would  not  have  presumed  to  insist  upon  such  terms, 
but  have  been  glad  to  comply  with  more  moderate  con- 
ditions. Sir  William  Wyndham  reflected  on  the  late 
ministry,  for  having  neglected  to  make  an  advantageous 
peace  when  it  was  in  their  power.  He  said  that  Portugal 
would  always  have  occasion  for  the  woollen  manufactures 
and  the  corn  of  England,  and  be  obliged  to  buy  them  at 
all  events.  After  a  violent  debate,  the  House  resolved, 
by  a  great  majority.  That  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
make  good  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France.  Against  these  articles,  however, 
the  Portuguese  minister  presented  a  memorial,  declarin?, 
that  should  the  dnti  s  on  French  wines  be  lowered  to  the 
same  level  with  those  that  were  laid  on  the  wines  of  Por- 
tugal, his  master  would  renew  the  prohibition  of  the  wool- 
len manufactures,  and  other  products  of  Great  Britain. 
Indeed,  all  the  trading  part  of  tlie  nation  exclaimed  against 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
cluded in  a  hurry,  before  the  ministers  fully  understood 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  This  precipitation  was  owing 
to  the  fears  that  their  endeavours  after  peace  would  mis- 
carry, from  the  intrigues  of  the  whig  faction,  and  the  ob- 
stinate opposition  of  the  confederates. 

I  XX vT.  The  Commons  having  granted  an  aid  of  two 
shillings  in  the  [Ound,  proceeded  to  renew  the  duty  on 
malt  for  another  year,  and  extended  this  tax  to  the  whole 
island,  notwithstanding  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the 
Scottish  members,  who  represented  it  as  a  burthen  which 
their  country  could  not  bear.  They  insisted  upon  an  ex- 
press article  of  the  union,  stipulating.  That  no  duty  should 
be  laid  on  the  malt  in  Scotland  during  the  war,  which 
they  affirmed  was  not  yet  finished,  inasmuch  as  the  peace 
witli  Spain  had  not  been  proclaimed.  During  the  ad- 
journment of  the  parliament,  on  account  of  the  W'hitsun- 
nolidays,  the  Scots  of  both  Houses,  laying  aside  all  party 
distinctions,  met  and  deliberated  on  this  subject.  They 
deputed  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  and  Mr.  Cockburn  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
queen.  They  represented,  that  their  countrymen  bore  with 
impatience  the  violation  of  some  articles  of  the  union  ; 
and  that  the  imposition  of  such  an  insupportable  burthen 
as  the  malt-tax  would,  in  all  probability,  prompt  them  to 
declare  the  union  dissolved.  The  queen,  alarmed  at  this 
remonstrance,  answered,  that  she  wished  they  might  not 
have  cause  to  repent  of  such  a  precipitate  resolution  ;  but 
she  would  endeavour  to  make  all  things  easy.  On  the 
first  day  of  June,  the  Earl  of  Findlater,  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  represented  that  the  Scottish  nation  was  aggrieved 
in  many  instances :  that  they  were  deprived  of  a  privy- 
council,  and  subjected  to  the  English  laws  in  cases  of 
treason :  that  their  nobles  were  rendered  incapable  of 
being  created  British  peers;  and  that  now  ihey  were  op- 
pressed with  the  insupportable  burthen  of  a  malt-tax, 
when  they  had  reason  to  expect  they  should  reap  the  be- 
nefit of  peace :  he  tlierefore  moved,  that  leave  might  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  dissoIvin<;  the  union,  and  .se- 


curing the  protestant  succession  to  the  House  of  Hanover. 
Lord  North  and  Grey  affirmed,  that  the  complaints  of  the 
Scots  were  groundless  ;  that  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
was  impracticable;  and  he  made  some  sarcastic  reflections 
on  the  [Mjveity  of  that  nation.  He  was  answered  by  the 
Earl  of  E'^linton,  who  admitted  the  Scots  were  poorj  and 
therefore  unable  to  pay  the  malt-tax.  The  Earl  of  Hay, 
among  othrr  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  union,  observed, 
that  when  the  treaty  was  made,  the  Scots  took  it  for 
granted,  that  the  parliament  of  Cireat  Britain  would  never  ' 
load  them  with  any  imposition  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe  grievous.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough  compared 
the  union  to  a  marriage.  He  said,  that  though  England, 
who  must  be  supposed  the  husband,  might  in  some  in- 
stances prove  unkind  to  the  lady,  she  ought  not  imme- 
diately to  sue  for  a  divorce,  the  i-ather  because  she  had 
very  much  mended  her  fortune  by  the  match.  Hay  replied, 
that  marriage  was  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  union  no 
more  tiian  a  political  expedient.  The  other  aflirmed,  that 
the  contract  could  not  have  been  more  solemn,  unless,  like 
the  ten  commandments,  it  had  come  from  heaven  :  he  in- 
veighed against  the  Scots,  as  a  people  that  would  never  be 
satisfied  :  that  would  have  all  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  union,  but  would  pay  nothing  by  their  good  will, 
although  they  had  received  more  money  from  England 
than  the  amount  of  all  their  estates.  To  these  animadver- 
sions the  Duke  of  Argyle  made  a  very  warm  replv.  "  I 
have  been  reflected  on  by  some  people  (said  he)  as  if  I 
was  disgusted,  and  had  changed  sides:  but  I  despise 
their  persons,  as  much  as  I  undervalue  their  judgment." 
He  urged,  that  the  malt-tax  in  Scotland  was  like  taxing 
land  by  the  acre  throughout  England,  because  land  was 
worth  five  pounds  an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  would  not  fetch  so  many  shillings  in  the  remote 
counties.  In  like  manner,  the  English  malt  was  valued 
at  four  times  the  price  of  that  which  was  made  in  Scot- 
land :  therefore  the  tax  in  this  country  must  be  levied  by 
a  regiment  of  dragoons.  He  owned  he  had  a  great  share 
in  making  the  union,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  protestant 
succession  ;  but  he  was  now  satisfied  this  end  might  be 
answered  as  effectually  if  the  union  was  dissolved  ;  and,  if 
this  step  should  not  \ie  taken,  be  did  not  expect  long  to 
have  eitlier  property  left  in  Scotland,  or  liberty  in  England. 
All  the  whig  members  voted  for  the  dissolution  of  that 
treaty  which  they  had  so  eagerly  promoted  ;  while  the 
tories  strenuously  supported  the  measure  against  which 
they  had  once  argued  with  such  vehemence.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  the  lord  treasurer  observed,  that  although 
the  malt-lax  was  imposed,  it  might  be  afterwards  remitted 
by  the  crov\'n.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  expressed  sur- 
prise at  hearing  diat  noble  lord  broach  a  doctrine  which 
tended  to  establish  a  despotic  dispensing  power,  and  arbi- 
trary government.  Oxford  replied,  his  family  had  never 
been  famous,  as  some  others  had  been,  for  promoting  and 
advising  arbitrary  measures.  Sunderland  considering  this 
expression  as  a  sarcasm  levelled  at  the  memory  of  his 
f.ither,  took  occasion  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  adding, 
that  in  those  days  the  other  lord's  family  was  hardly 
known.  Much  violent  altercation  was  discharged.  At 
length  the  motion  for  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  small 
majority,  and  the  malt-bill  afterwards  passed  with  great 
difficulty. 

§  XXVII.  Another  bill  being  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  rendering  the  treaty  of  commerce  effec- 
tual, such  a  number  of  petitions  were  delivered  against  it, 
and  so  many  solid  arguments  advanced  by  the  merchants 
who  were  examined  on  the  subject,  that  even  a  great  num- 
ber of  tory  members  were  convinced  of  the  bad  consequence 
it  would  produce  to  trade,  and  voted  against  the  ministry 
on  this  occasion  ;  so  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nine  voices.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  House 
agreed  to  an  address,  thanking  her  majesty  for  the  great 
care  she  had  taken  of  the  security  and  honour  of  her  king- 
doms in  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  as  also  for  having  laid  so 
good  a  foundation  for  the  interest  of  her  people  in  trade. 
They  likewise  besought  her  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
treat  with  those  of  France,  for  adjusting  such  matters  as 
should  be  necessary  to  be  settled  on  the  subject  of  com- 
merce, that  the  treaty  might  be  explained  and  perfected 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  her  peaple.    The  (pieen  inter- 
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preteil  this  address  into  a  full  approbation  of  the  treaties 
of  peace  aiKJ  commerce,  and  thanked  them  accordrngly  m 
the  warmest  terms  of  satisfaction  and  acknowledement. 
The  Commons  afterwards  desired  to  know  what  equivalent 
should  be  Riven  for  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  she 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  this  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  his  most  christian  majesty  :  then  they  besousht 
her,  that  she  would  not  evacuate  "the  towns  of  Flanders 
that  were  in  her  possession,  until  those  who  were  entitled 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  should  aijiee 
to  such  articles  for  regulating  trade  as  might  place  the  sub- 
iecls  of  Great  Britain  upon  an  ecpial  footing  with  those  of 
any  other  nation.  Tlie  queen  made  a  favourable  answer 
to  all  their  remonstrances.  Such  were  the  steps  taken  by 
the  parliament  during  this  session  with  relation  to  the 
famous  treatv  of  Utrecht,  against  which  the  whigs  exclaim- 
ed so  violenilv,  that  many  well-meaning  people  believed  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom ;  yet  un<ler  the  shadow  of  this  very  treaty,  Great 
Britain  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Bishop  Biiriiet  was  heated  witli  an  enthusiastic  terror  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  declared  to  the  queen  in  iiri- 
vate,  that  any  treatv  by  which  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
were  left  in  the  haiidsbf  King  Philip,  must  in  a  little  time 
deliver  all  Europe  into  the  hands  of  France:  that,  if  any 
such  peace  was  made,  the  queen  was  betrayed,  and  the 
people  ruined  :  that  in  less  than  three  years  she  would  be 
murdered,  and  the  fires  would  blaze  again  in  Smithfield. 
This  prelate  lived  to  see  his  prognostic  disappointed  ; 
therefore,  he  might  have  suppressed  this  anecdote  of  his 
own  conduct. 

§  XXVIII.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  the  queen 
signified  in  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  her 
civil  list  was  burdened  with  some  debts  incurred  by  seve- 
ral articles  of  extraordinary  expense  ;  and  that  .she  hoped 
they  would  empower  her  to  raise  such  a  sum  of  money 
upon  the  funds  for  that  provision,  as  would  be  sufficient  to 
discharge  the  encumbrances,  which  amounted  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  A  bill  was  immediately  prepared 
for  raising  this  sum  on  the  civil-list  revenue,  and  passed 
thi'0Ui:h  both  Houses  with  some  difficulty.  Roth  Lords 
and  Commons  addressed  the  queen  concerning  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George,  who  had  repaired  to  Lorraine.  Tliev 
desired  she  would  press  the  duke  of  that  name,  and  all 
the  princes  and  States  in  amity  with  her,  to  exclude  from 
their  dominions  the  pretender  to  tlie  imperial  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  A  public  thanksgiving  for  the  peace  was 
appointed  and  celebrated  with  great  solemnity ;  and  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  Julv  the  queen  closed  the  session  with 
a  speech  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  violent  wings, 
because  it  did  not  contain  one  word  about  tlie  pretender 
and  the  protestant  succession.  From  these  omissions  they 
concluded,  that  tlie  dictates  of  natural  affection  had  bias- 
sed her  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  Whatever 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  compassion  she  might  feel 
for  that  unfortunate  exile,  the  acknowledged  son  of  her 
own  father,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  entertained  a 
thought  of  altering  the  succession  as  by  law  established. 
The  term  of  Sacheverel's  suspension  being  expired,  extra- 
ordinary rejoicings  were  made  upon  the  occasion.  He 
was  desired  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
thanked  him  for  his  sermon  ;  and  the  queen  promoted 
him  to  the  rich  benefice  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  ambassador  from  France, 
was  insulted  by  the  populace.  Scurrilous  ballads  were 
published  against  him  both  in  the  English  and  French 
languages.  He  received  divers  anonymous  letters,  con- 
taining threats  of  setting  fire  to  his  house,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly burned  to  the  ground,  though  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design  he  could  not  well  determine.  Tlie  magis- 
tracy of  Dunkirk,  having  sent  a  deputation  with  an  address 
to  tde  queen,  humbly  imploring  her  majesty  to  snare  the 
port  and  harbour  of  "that  town,  and  representing  tnat  they 
might  be  useful  to  her  own  subjects,  the  memorial  was 
printed  and  dispersed,  and  the  arguments  it  contained  were 
answered  and  refuted  by  Addison,  Steele,  and  Mofnwaring. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  see  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk demolished.  They  were  accordingly  razed  to  the 
ground  ;  the  harbour  was  filled  up  ;  and  the  Duke  d'Au- 
inont  returned  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  November.    The 
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queen,  by  her  remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  had 
procured  the  enlargement  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
protestants  from  the  galleys  :  understanding  afterwards  that 
as  many  more  were  detained  on  the  same  account,  she 
made  such  application  to  the  French  ministry,  that  they 
too  were  released.  Then  she  appointed  General  Ross  her 
envoy  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  France. 

§  XXI.X.  The  Duke  of  Slirewsbury  being  nominated 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  assembled  the  parliament  of 
that  kingdom  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  and 
found  the  two  Houses  still  at  variance,  on  the  opnosite 
principles  of  whig  and  lory.  Allan  Brodenck  being  chosen 
speaker  of  the  Commons," they  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brnnght 
in  to  attaint  the  pretender  and  all  his  adherents.  Thev 
prosecuted  Edward  Llovd,  for  publishing  a  book  entitled, 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George ;"  and  they 
agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  queen,  to  ri  move  from  the 
chancellorship  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  who  had  counte- 
nanced the  tories  of  that  kingdom.  Tlie  Lords,  however, 
resolved,  that  Chancellor  Phipps  had,  in  his  several  stations, 
acquitted  himself  with  honour  and  integrity.  The  two 
houses  of  convocation  presented  an  address  to  the  same 
purpose.  They  likewise  complained  of  Mr.  Molesworth, 
tor  having  insulted  them,  by  saving,  when  they  appeared 
in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  "  They  that  have  turned  the  world 
upside  down  are  come  hither  also;"  and  he  was  removed 
from  the  privy  council.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  receiv- 
ed orders  to  prorogue  this  parliament,  which  was  divided 
against  itself,  and  portended  nothing  but  domestic  broils. 
Then  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England,  leaving 
Chancellor  Phipps,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and 
Tuam,  justices  of^the  kingdom. 

§  XXX.  The  parliament  of  England  had  been  dissolved  ; 
and  the  elections  were  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
tain the  legislative  jiower  in  the  hands  of  the  tories ;  but 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  was  delayed,  by  repeat- 
ed prorogations,  to  the  tenth  day  of  December ;  a  delay 
partly  owing  to  the  queen's  indisposition,  and  partly  to  the 
contests  among  her  ministers.  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke 
were  competitors  for  power,  and  rivals  in  reputation  for 
ability.  The  treasurer's  parts  were  deemed  the  more  solid, 
the  secretary's  more  shining  ;  but  both  ministers  were 
aspiiing  and  ambitious.  The  first  was  bent  upon  maintain- 
ing the  first  rank  in  the  administration,  which  he  had 
possessed  since  the  revolution  in  the  ministry ;  the  other 
disdained  to  act  as  a  subaltern  to  the  man  whom  he  thought 
he  excelled  in  genius,  and  equalled  in  importance.  They 
began  to  form  separate  cabals,  and  adopt  different  prin- 
ciples. Bolingbroke  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence 
of  Lady  Masham,  to  whom  Oxford  had  given  some  cause 
of  disgust.  By  this  communication  he  gained  ground  in 
the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign,  while  the  treasurer  lost 
it  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  she,  who  had  been  the 
author  of  his  elevation,  was  now  used  as  the  instrument  of 
his  disgrace.  The  queen  was  sensibly  aff'ected  with  these 
dissensions,  which  she  interposed  her  advice  and  authority, 
by  turns,  to  appease :  but  their  mutual  animosity  continued 
to  rankle  under  an  exterior  accommodation.  The  interest 
of  Bolingbroke  was  powerfully  supported  by  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  chancellor.  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  Mi. 
Secretary  Bromley.  Oxford  perceived  his  own  mfluence 
was  on  the  wane,'and  began  to  think  of  retirement.  Mean- 
while the  Earl  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  King  of  Sicilv,  and  set  out  for  Turin.  The  queen 
retired  to  Windsor,  where  she  was  seized  with  a  very  dan- 
gerous inflammatory  fever.  The  hopes  of  the  .Jacobites  visi- 
bly rose  :  the  publi'c  funds  immediately  fell :  a  great  run 
was  made  upon  the  bank,  the  directors  of  which  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  whicli  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  report  of  an  armament  equipped  in  the 
ports  of  France.  Thev  sent  one  of  their  members  to  re- 
present to  the  treasurer  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
public  credit.  The  queen  being  made  acquainted  with 
these  occurrences,  signed  a  letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Stancer, 
lord  mavor  of  London,  declaring,  that  now  she  was  re- 
covered of  her  late  indisposition,  she  would  return  to  the 
place  of  her  usual  residence,  and  open  the  parliament  on 
the  sixteenth  dav  of  February.  This  intimation  she  sent 
to  her  loving  subjects  of  the  city  of  London,  to  the  intent 
that  all  of  them,  in  their  several  stations,  might  discounte- 
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nance  those  malicious  rumours,  spread  by  evil-rainded  per- 
sons, to  the  prejudice  of  credit,  and  tl\e  imminent  liazard 
of  the  pulilic  peace  and  tnuuiiullilv.  The  queen's  recovery, 
touelher  "  itli  ccrtani  intelligence  that  the  armament  was  a 
phantom,  and  the  pretender  stdl  ni  l.ovraint',  hclfied  to  as- 
suage the  fermenl  of  tlie  nation,  whu'h  had  iieen  nidustri- 
ously  raised  by  party  writmiis.  .Mr.  Richard  Steele  publish- 
ed a  perlormance,  entitled,  "  The  C'nsi<,"  m  defence  of  the 
l-evolution  and  the  protest mt  establishmfiit,  and  enlar;ring 
tipoii  the  danger  ol  a  popish  successor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hereditary  right  to  the  crown  of  England  was  asserted  in 
a  large  volume,  supposed  to  be  written  with  a  view  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  pretender's  accession.  One  Bedford  was 
apprelieiided,  tried,  convicted,  and  severely  punished,  as 
the  publisher  of  this  treatise. 

§  XXXI.  While  England  was  hara.ssed  by  these  intes- 
tine commotions,  the  emperor,  rejecting  the  terms  of  peace 
proposed  by  France,  resolved  to  maintain  the  war  at  his 
own  expense,  with  the  assistance  of  the  empire.  His 
forces  on  the  llliine,  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene,  were 
so  much  outnumbered  by  the  French  under  Villars,  that 
they  could  not  prevent  the  enemy  from  reducing  the  two 
important  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Fribourg.  liis  impe- 
rial maje<tv  hoped  that  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  or  tliat 
of  Louis  XlV.  would  produce  an  alteration  in  Europe  that 
might  be  favourable  to  his  interest ;  and  he  depended  upon 
the  conduct  and  fortune  of  Prince  Eugene  for  some  lucky 
event  in  war.  But  finding  himself  disappointed  in  all 
these  expectations,  and  absolutely  unable  to  support  the 
ex|)ense  of  another  campaign,  he  hearkened  to  overtures 
of  peace  that  were  made  by  the  Electors  of  Cologn  and 
Palatine;  and  conferences  were  opened  at  the  castle  of 
Al-Rastadt,  between  Prince  Eugene  and  Mareschal  de 
Vill.irs,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  November.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  February  these  ministers  separated,  without 
seeming  to  have  come  to  any  conclusion  :  but  all  the  ar- 
ticles being  settled  between  the  two  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Versailles,  they  met  again  the  latter  end  of  the  montli : 
the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  third  day  of  March ;  and 
orders  were  sent  to  the  governors  and  commanders  on 
l)otli  sides  to  desist  from  all  hostilities.  By  this  treaty,  the 
French  king  yielded  to  the  emperor  Old  Brisac,  with  all 
its  dependences,  Fribourg,  the  forts  in  the  Brisgau  and 
Black  Forest,  together  with  Fort  Kehl.  He  engaged  to 
demolish  the  foitifitations  opposiie  to  Hnningen,  the  fort 
of  Sellingen,  and  all  between  that  and  Fort  Louis.  The 
town  and  fortress  of  Landau  were  ceded  to  the  Kine  of 
France,  who  acknowledged  the  Eh  ctor  of  Hanover.  The 
Ellectors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  were  restored  to  all  their 
dignities  and  dominions.  The  emperor  was  put  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  permitted  to  retain  the  high  quarters  of 
Guelders.  Finally,  the  contracting  parties  agreed  that  a 
conu'ress  should  be  opened  on  the  first  of  May,  at  Baden 
in  Switzerland,  for  terminating  all  difi'eiences;  and  Prince 
Eugene  and  Mareschal  de  Villars  were  appointed  their 
first  plenipotentiaries. 

§  aXXII.  The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  being  exchanged,  the  peace  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  first  day  of  March,  in  London,  and  the 
articles  were  not  disagreeable  to  the  English  nation.  The 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  w-ere  separated  for  ever. 
Plulip  acknowledged  the  protestant  succession,  and  re- 
nounced the  pretender.  He  agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  concluded  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  .sixty-seven.  He  granted 
an  exclusive  privilege  to  the  English  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes,  according  to  the  as- 
siento  contract."  fie  ceded  Gibraltar  to  England,  as  well 
as  the  island  of  Minorca,  on  condition  that  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  should  enjoy  their  estates  and  religion.  He 
obliged  himself  to  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Catalonians, 
with  the  possession  of  their  estates,  honours,  and  privileges, 
and  to  yield  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  new  parliament  was  opened  by  commission  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  was  cliosen  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    On  the  second  day  of  March, 
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the  queen  being  carried  in  a  sedan  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
signified  to  both  Houses,  that  she  had  obtained  an  honour-  I 
able  and  advantageous  peace  for  her  own  people,  and  for 
the  greatest  part  of  her  allies ;  and  she  hoped  her  inter- 
position might  prove  eft'ectual  to  complete  the  settlement 
of  Europe.  She  observed,  that  some  persons  had  been  so 
malicious  as  to  insinuate  that  the  protestant  succession,  in 
the  house  of  Hanover,  was  in  danger  under  her  government ; 
but  that  those  who  endeavoured  to  distract  the  minds  of 
men  with  imaginary  dangers  could  only  mean  to  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity.  She  said, that  after  all  she  had  done 
to  secure  the  religion  and  liberties  of  her  people,  she  could 
not  mention  such  proceedings  without  some  degree  of 
warmth  ;  and  she  hoped  her  parliament  would  agree  with 
her,  that  attempts  to  weaken  her  authority,  or  to  render  the 
possession  of  the  crown  uneasy  to  her,  could  never  be 
proper  means  to  strengthen  the  protestant  succession. 
Affectionate  addresses  were  presented  by  the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  and  the  convocation  :  but  the  ill  humour  of 
party  still  subsisted,  and  was  daily  inflamed  by  new  pam-i 
phlets  and  papers.  Steele,  supported  by  Addison  and'i 
Halifax,  appeared  in  the  front  of  those  who  drew  their 
pens  111  defence  of  whig  principles ;  and  Swift  was  the 
champion  of  the  ministry. 

§  XXXIIl.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  complained  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  a  libel,  entitled,  "  The  public  spirit  of 
the  whigs  set  forth  in  their  generous  encouragement  of  the 
author  of  the  Crisis."  It  was  a  sarcastic  performance, 
imputed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Swift,  interspersed  with 
severe  reflections  upon  the  union,  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argvle  in  particular.  The  lord  treasurer  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  author,  and  readily  concurred 
in  an  order  for  taking  into  custody  Jnhn  Morphew,  the 
publisher,  as  well  as  John  Barber,  printer  of  the  Gazette, 
from  whose  house  the  copies  were  brought  to  Morphew. 
The  Earl  of  Wharton  said  it  highly  concerned  the  honour 
of  that  auKUSt  assembly,  to  find  out  the  villain  who  was 
author  of  that  false  and  scandalous  libel,  that  justice  might 
be  done  to  the  Scottish  nation.  He  moved  that  Barber 
and  his  servants  might  be  examined  :  but,  next  day,  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  declared,  that, 
in  pursuance  to  her  majesty's  command,  he  had  directed 
John  Barber  to  be  prosecuted.  Notwithstanding  this  in- 
terposition, which  was  calculated  to  screen  the  offenders, 
the  lords  presented  an  address,  beseeching  her  majesty  to 
issue  out  her  royal  proclamation,  promising  a  reward  to 
any  person  who  should  discover  the  author  of  the  libel, 
which  thev  conceived  to  be  false,  malicious,  and  factious, 
highly  dishonourable  and  scandalous  to  her  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  Scotland,  most  injurious  to  her  majesty,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution.  In  compliance  witli 
their  request,  a  reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  offer- 
ed :  but  the  author  remained  safe  from  all  detection. 

§  XXXIV'.  The  Commons,  having  granted  the  supplies, 
ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  securing  the  freedom  of 
parliaments,  by  limiting  the  number  of  officers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  passed  through  both  Houses  with  little 
difliiculty.  In  March,  a  complaint  was  made  of  several 
scandalous  papers,  lately  published,  under  the  name  of 
Uichard  Steele,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  House.  Sir 
William  Wyndliam  observed,  that  some  of  that  author's 
writings  contained  insolent,  injurious  reflections  on  the 
iiueen  herself,  and  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  rebellion. 
Steele  was  ordered  to  attend  in  his  place :  some  para- 
graphs of  his  works  were  read  ;  and  he  answered  them 
witli  an  affected  air  of  self-confidence  and  unconcern.  A 
day  benig  appointed  for  his  trial,  he  acknowledged  the 
writings,  and  entered  into  a  more  circumstantial  defence. 
He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Addison,  (ieneral  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Walpole:  and  attacked  by  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Foley,  and  the  attorney-general.  Whatever  could  be 
urged  m  his  favour  was  but  little  regarded  by  the  majority, 
which  voted,  that  two  pamphlets,  entitled,  "  The  Eng- 
lishman," and  "The  Crisis,'  written  by  Richard  Steele, 
Esquire,  were  scandalous  and  .seditious  libels;  and  that 
he  shnnld  be  expelled  the  House  of  Commons. 

§  XXXV.  The  Lords,  taking  into  consideration  the  state 
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of  the  nation,  resolveJ  upon  addresses  to  tlic  queen,  de- 
siring they  miglit  know  what  steps  had  been  taken  for  re- 
movin;;  the  pretender  from  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine:  that  she  would  impart  to  them  a  detail  of  the 
nei;oclations  for  peace,  a  recital  of  the  instances  which  had 
been  made  in  favour  of  the  Catalans,  and  an  account  of  the 
inonies  granted  by  parliament  since  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ten,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  S|iain  and 
Portiisai.  They  afterwards  agreed  to  other  addresses,  l)e- 
seechins  her  majesty  to  lay  before  them  tlie  del)ts  and 
state  of  the  navy,  tJie  particular  writs  of  noli  prosequi 
granted  since  her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  a  list  of  such 
persons  as,  notwitlistanding  sentence  of  outlawry  or  attain- 
der, liad  obtained  licences"  to  return  into  Great  Britain,  or 
other  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  since  the  revolution. 
Havini:  vr.led  an  application  to  the  queen  in  behalf  of  the 
distressed  Catalans,  the  House  adjourned  it<elf  to  the  last 
day  of  March.  As  the  minds  of  men  had  been  artfully 
irritated  bv  false  reports  of  a  desiijn  undertaken  by  France 
m  behalf  of  the  pretender,  the  ambassador  of  that  crov.n  at 
the  Hague  disowned  it  in  a  public  paper,  by  command  of 
his  most  christian  majesty.  The  suspicions  of  many  people, 
however,  had  been  loo  deeply  planted  by  the  arts  and  in- 
sinuations of  the  whig  leaders,  to  be  eradicaled  by  tins  or 
anv  other  declaration  ;  and  what  served  to  rivet  their  a|)- 
prehcnsions,  was  a  total  removal  of  the  whigs  from  all  the 
employments,  civil  and  military,  which  they  had  hitlierto  re- 
tained. These  were  now  bestowed  upon  professed  tones, 
some  of  whom  were  attached  at  bottom  to  the  supposed 
heir  of  blood.  At  a  time  when  the  queen's  views  were 
maliciously  misrepresented  ;  when  the  wheels  of  her  go- 
vernment were  actually  impeded,  and  her  servants  threat- 
ened with  proscription,  by  a  powerful,  turbulent,  and 
implacable  faction  ;  no  wonder  that  she  dis- 
Tmrfni.  TOTcy!  charsed  the  partisans  of  that  faction  from 
Boliiisitroke.  her  service,  and  tilled  their  places  with  those 
Voliaire.  ^^j^^  ^^^^^  distinguished  by  a  warm  affection 

to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  by  a  submissive  respe  t  for 
the  regal  authority.  Those  were  step*  which  her  own  sa- 
gitcitv  must  have  suggested ;  and  whi<'h  her  ministers 
would  naturally  advise  as  necessary  for  their  own  preser- 
vation. The  whigs  were  all  in  commotion,  either  appre- 
hending, or  affecting  to  apprehend,  that  a  desigri  was 
formed  to  secure  the  pretender's  snocession  to  the  throne 
1-14  °f  Great  Britain.  Their  chiefs  held  secret 
■  ■  '  ■  consultations  with  Baron  Schntz,  the  resident 
from  Hanover.  They  communicated  their  observations  to 
the  elector :  thev  received  his  instructions  :  they  maintain- 
ed a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and 
they  concerted  measures  for  opposing  all  efforts  that  might 
be  made  against  the  protestant  succession  upon  the  death 
of  the  queen,  whose  health  was  by  this  time  so  much  im- 
paired, that  every  week  was  believed  to  be  the  last  of  her 
life.  This  condiict  of  the  whigs  was  resolute,  active,  and 
xvould  have  been  laudable,  had  their  zeal  been  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  and  moderation  :  but  they, 
moreover,  employed  all  their  arts  to  excite  and  encourage 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  people. 

5  XXXVl.  The  House  of  Peers  resounded  with  debates 
upon  the  Catalans,  the  pretender,  and  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  protestant  succession.  With  respect  to  the 
Catalonians,  they  represented,  that  Great  Britain  had  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  declare  for  the  House  of  Austria,  with 
promise  of  support;  and  that  these  eniragements  ought  to 
nave  been  made  good.  Lord  Bolmgbroke  declared  that 
the  queen  had  used  all  her  endeavours  in  their  behalf:  and 
that  the  engagements  with  them  subsisted  no  longer  than 
King  Charles  resided  in  Spam.  Thev  airreed,  however,  to 
an  address,  acknowledging  her  majesty's  endeavours  in 
favour  of  the  Catalans,  and  requesli^ng  she  would  conlinue 
her  interposition  in  their  behalf.  With  respect  to  the  pre- 
tender, the  whig  lords  expressed  such  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion and  rancorous  hate,  as  wouM  have  disgraced  the  mem- 
beis  of  any,  even  the  lowest,  assembly  of  Christians.  Not 
contented  with  hunting  him  from  one  country  to  another, 
they  seemed  eagerly  bent  upon  extirpating  him  from  the 
fiice  of  the  earth,  as  if  they  had  thought  it  was  a  crime  in 
him  to  be  born.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  declared,  from 
the  information  of  the  minister  of  Lorraine,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  application  of  both  Houses  to  her  majesty, 
3  s 


during  the  last  session,  concerning  the  pretender's  being 
removed  from  J.orraine,  no  instances  had  yet  been  made  to 
the  Duke  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Bolmgbroke  affirmed 
thai  he  himself  had  made  those  instances,  in  the  queen's 
name,  to  that  very  minister  before  his  departure  from 
Kiigland.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  proposed  a  question; 
"  W  liether  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger  under 
the  present  administration?"  A  warm  debate  ensued,  in 
which  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Anglesey 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministry.  The  Earl  pre- 
tended to  be  convinced  and  converted  by  the  arguments 
useil  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  He  owned  he  iiad  given 
his  assent  to  the  cessation  of  arms,  for  which  he  took  shame 
to  himself,  asking  pardon  of  God,  his  country,  and  his 
conscience.  He  affirmed  that  the  honour  of  his  sovereign, 
and  the  good  of  his  country,  were  the  rules  of  his  actions  ; 
but  that,  without  respect  of  persons,  should  he  find  him- 
self imposed  upon,  he  durst  pursue  an  evil  niinisler  from 
the  (pieen's  closet  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the  Tower  to  the 
scaffold.  This  conversion,  however,  w,as  much  more 
owing  to  a  full  persuasion,  that  a  ministry  divided  against 
itself  could  not  long  subsist,  and  that  the  protestant  suc- 
cession was  firmly  secured.  He  therefore  resolved  to  make 
a  merit  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the  interests  of  a  tot- 
tering administration,  in  whose  rum  he  might  be  involved. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  charged  the  ministers  with  mal- 
administration, both  within  those  walls  and  without:  he 
offered  to  prove  that  the  lord  treasurer  had  yearly  remitted 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  highland  clans  of  Scotland,  who 
were  known  to  \>e  entirely  devoted  to  the  pretender.  He 
affirmed  that  the  new-modelling  of  the  army,  the  practice 
of  disbanding  some  regiments  out  of  their  turn,  and  re- 
moving a  great  number  of  officers,  on  account  of  their  affec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Hanover,  were  clear  indications  of  the 
ministry's  designs  :  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  to  see 
men,  who  had  never  looked  an  enemy  in  the  face,  advanced 
to  the  posts  of  several  brave  officers,  who,  after  they  had 
often  exposed  their  lives  for  their  country,  were  now  starv- 
ing in  prison  for  debt,  on  account  of  their  pay  being  de- 
tained. Tiie  treasurer,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
said,  he  had  on  so  many  occasions  given  such  signal 
proofs  of  aff'ection  to  the  protestant  succession,  that  he  was 
sure  no  member  of  that  august  assembly  did  call  it  in 
question.  He  owned  he  had  remitted,  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  to  ihe 
highland  clans ;  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  clear  his  conduct  in  that  particular  : 
with  respect  to  the  reformed  officers,  he  declared  he  had 
given  orders  for  their  being  immediately  paid.  The  pro- 
testant succession  was  voted  out  of  danger,  by  a  small 
majority. 

§  XXXVIL  Lord  Halifax  proposed  an  address  to  the 
queen,  that  she  yvould  renew  her  instances  for  the  speedy 
removing  the  pretender  out  of  Lorraine ;  and  that  she 
would,  in  conjunction  with  the  States-general,  enter  into 
the  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  moved,  that  in  the 
address  her  majesty  should  be  desired  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation, promising  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should 
apprehend  the  pretender  dead  or  alive.  He  was  seconded 
by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  ;  and  the  House  agreed  that  an 
addre.ss  should  be  presented.  When  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee.  Lord  North  and  Grey  expatiated  upon  the  bar- 
barity of  setting  a  price  on  any  one's  head  :  he  proved  it  yvas 
an  encouragement  to  murder  and  assassination  ;  contrary 
to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  ;  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations  ;  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  such 
an  august  assembly,  and  with  the  honour  of  a  nation  famed 
for  lenity  and  mercy.  He  was  supported  by  Lord  Trevor, 
who  moved  that  the  reward  should  be  promised  for  appre- 
hending and  bringing  the  pretender  to  justice,  in  case  he 
should  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land. The  cruelty  of  the  first  clause  was  zealously  sup- 
ported and  vindicated  by  the  Lords  Cowper  and  Hallifax ; 
but  bv  this  time  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  and  some  others, 
who  had  abandoned  the  ministry,  were  brought  back  to 
their  former  principles,  by  promise  of  profitable  employ- 
ments ;  and  the  mitigation  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
ten  voices.  To  this  address,  which  was  delivered  by  the 
chancellor  and  the  whig  lords  only,  the  queen  replied  in 
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these  words :  "  My  Lords,  it  would  be  a  real  strengthen- 
ing to  the  succession  in  tlie  liouse  of  lI;inover,  as  well  as 
a  support  to  my  government,  that  an  end  were  put  to  those 
groundless  fears  and  jealousies  which  have  been  so  indus- 
triously promoted.  I  do  not  at  tliis  time  see  anv  occasion 
for  such  a  proclamation.  Whenever  I  judse  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary, I  shall  give  my  orders  for  having  it  issued.  As 
to  the  other  particulars  of  tliis  address,  I  will  give  proper 
directions  therein."  She  was  likewise  importuned,  by 
another  address,  to  issue  out  a  proclamation  against  all 
Jesuits,  popish  priests,  and  bishops,  as  well  as  aganist  all 
such  as  were  outlaweil  for  adhering  to  the  late  King 
James  and  the  pretender.  The  House  resolved,  that  no 
nerson,  not  included  in  die  articles  of  Limerick,  and  who 
had  borne  arms  in  France  and  Spain,  should  be  capable 
of  any  employment  civd  or  military  ;  and  that  no  person, 
a  natiiral-born  subject  of  her  majesty,  should  be  capable 
of  sustaining  the  character  of  a  public  minister  from  any 
foreign  potentate.  These  resolutions  were  aimed  at  Sir 
Patrick  Lawless,  an  Irish  papist,  who  had  come  to  Eng- 
land with  a  credential  letter  fnim  King  Philip,  but  now 
thought  proper  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

§  XXWllL  Then  the  Lords  in  the  opposition  made 
an  attack  upon  the  treasurer,  concerning  the  money  he 
had  remitted  to  the  liiEhlanders ;  but  Oxford  silenced  his 
opposers,  by  asserting,  that  in  so  doing  he  had  followed 
tlie  example  of  King  Wdliani,  who,  after  he  had  reduced 
that  people,  thought  fit  to  allow  yearly  pensions  to  the 
heads  of  clans,  in  order  to  keep  them  qniet.  His  conduct 
was  approved  by  the  House ;  and  Lord  North  and  Grey 
movea,  that  a  day  misht  be  appointed  for  considering  tiie 
state  of  the  nation,  with  re.:ara  to  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce.  The  motion  was  seconded  bv  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  ;  and  the  thirteenth  day  of  April  fixed  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  Baron  Schutz  demanded  of 
the  chancellor  a  writ  for  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Duke  of  Cambridge,  inti- 
mating that  bis  design  was  to  reside  in  England.  The 
writ  was  granted  with  reluctance  :  but  the  prince's  design 
of  coming  to  I'.ngland  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  queen, 
that  she  signified  her  disapprobation  of  such  a  step  in  a 
letter  to  the  Princess  Sophia.  She  observed,  that  such  a 
method  of  proceeding  would  be  dangerous  to  the  succes- 
sion itself,  which  was  not  secure  any  other  way,  than  as 
the  prince  who  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  throne 
maintained  her  authority  and  prerogative :  she  said  a 
great  many  people  in  England  were  seditiously  disposed  ; 
so  she  left  her  highness  to  judge  what  tumults  they  might 
M  able  to  raise,  should  they  have  a  pretext  to  begin  a 
commotion  ;  she,  therefore,  persuaded  herself  that  her  aunt 
would  not  consent  to  any  thing  which  might  disturb  the 
repose  of  her  and  her  subjects.  At  the  same  time  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  electoral  prince,  complaining  that  lie 
had  formed  such  a  resolution,  without  first  knowing  her 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  telling  him  plainly,  that 
nothing  could  he  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  her 
dominions,  to  the  right  of  succession  in  the  Hanoverian 
line,  or  more  disagreeable  to  her,  than  such  conduct  at 
this  juncture.  A  third  letter  was  written  to  the  elector, 
his  father :  and  the  treasurer  took  this  opportunity  to 
assure  that  prince  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
family  of  Hanover. 

§  XXXIX.  The  whig  lords  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
queen's  answer  to  their  address  concerning  the  pretender : 
and  they  moved  for  another  address  on  the  same  subject, 
which  was  resolved  upon,  but  never  presented.  Thev 
took  into  consideration  the  treaties  of  peace  and  coni- 
merce,  to  which  many  exceptions  were  taken  ;  and  much 
sarcasm  was  expended  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute:  but 
at  length  the  majority  carried  the  question  in  favour  of  an 
address,  acknowledging  her  majesty's  goodness  in  deliver- 
ing them,  by  a  safe,  honourable,  and  advantageous  peace 
with  France,  from  the  burthen  of  a  consuming  land  war, 
unequally  carried  on,  and  become  at  last  impracticable. 
The  House  of  Commons  concurred  in  this  address,  after 
having  voted  that  the  protestaiit  succession  was  out  of 
danger  :  but  these  resolutions  were  not  taken  without  vio- 
lent opposition,  in  which  General  Stanhope,  Mr.  Lech- 
mere,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves. 
The  letters  which  the  queen  had  written  to  the  electoral 


house  of  Hauover  were  printed  and  published  in  England, 
witli  a  view  to  inform  tlie  friends  of  dial  family  of  the 
reasons  which  prevented  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  from 
executing  his  design  of  residing  in  Great  Britain.  The 
queen  considered  this  step  as  a  personal  insult,  as  well  as 
an  attempt  to  prejudice  her  in  the  opinion  of  her  subjects; 
she  therefore  ordered  the  publisher  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody. At  this  period  the  Princess  Sophia  died,  in  the, 
eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age  :  and  her  death  was  inti-> 
mated  to  the  queen  by  Baron  Bothmar,  who  arrived  in 
England  with  the  character  of  envoy  extraordinary  from 
the  FZlector  of  Hano\er.  Tliis  princess  «as  the  fourth  and 
youngest  daughter  of  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  James  I.  of 
England.  She  enjoyed  from  nature  an  excellent  capacity, 
which  was  finely  cultivated  ;  and  was  in  all  respects  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  the  age  in  which 
she  lived.  At  her  death  the  court  of  England  appeared 
in  mourning;  and  the  Elector  of  Brunswick  was  prayed 
for  by  name  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  Ou 
the  twelfth  day  of  May,  Sir  William  Wyndham  made  a 
motion  for  a  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism,  and  for 
the  f'irther  security  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established.  The  design  of  it  was  to  prohibit  dissenters 
from  teaching  in  schools  and  academies.  It  was  accord- 
ingly prepared,  and  eagerly  opposed  in  each  House  as 
a  species  of  persecution.  Nevertheless,  it  made  its  way 
through  both,  and  received  the  royal  assent;  but  the 
queen  dying  before  it  took  place,  this  law  was  rendered 
ineffectual. 

§  XL.  Her  majesty's  constitution  was  now  quite  broken  : 
one  fit  of  sickness  succeeded  another ;  what  completed  the 
ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety  of  her  mind,  occasioned 
partly  by  the  discontents  which  had  been  raised  and  fo- 
mented by  the  enemies  of  her  government ;  and  partly  by 
the  dissensions  among  her  ministers,  which  were  now  be- 
come intolerable.  The  council-chamber  was  turned  into 
a  scene  of  obstinate  dispute  and  bitter  altercation.  Even 
in  the  queen's  presence  the  treasurer  and  secretary  did  not 
abstain  from  mutual  obloquy  and  reproach.  Oxford 
advised  modeiate  measures,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
advances  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  leaders  of  the  ' 
whig  party.  As  he  foresaw  it  would  soon  be  their  turn 
to  domineer,  such  precautions  were  necessary  for  his  own 
safety.  Bolingbroke  affected  to  set  die  whigs  at  defiance  : 
he  professed  a  ^varm  zeal  for  the  church  :  he  soothed  the 
queen's  inclinations  with  the  most  assiduous  attention. 
He  and  his  coadjutrix  insinuated  that  the  treasurer  was 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  dissenter.^,  and  even  that  he  acted 
as  a  spy  for  the  house  of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of  these 
disputes  and  commotions  the  Jacobites  were  not  idle. 
Tliey  flattered  themselves  that  the  queen  in  secret  favour- 
ed the  pretensions  of  her  brother ;  and  they  depended  on 
Bolingbroke's  attachment  to  the  same  interest.  They  be- 
lieved the  same  sentiments  were  cherished  by  the  nation 
in  general.  They  held  private  assemblies  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland.  They  concerted  measures  for 
turning  the  dissensions  of  the  kingdom  to  the  advantage 
of  their  cause.  They  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  enlist 
men  for  tlie  service  of  the  pretender.  Some  of  these  prac- 
tices were  discovered  by  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  who  did 
not  fail  to  sound  the  alarm.  A  proclamation  was  imme- 
diately published,  promising  a  reward  of  five  thousand 
pounds  for  apprehending  the  pretender,  whenever  he 
should  land  or  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Commons  voted  an  address  of  thanks  for  the  proclama- 
tion ;  and  assured  her  majesty,  that  they  would  cheerfully 
aid  and  assist  her,  by  granting  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  a  further  reward  to  any  who  should  per- 
form so  irreat  a  service  to  her  majesty  and  her  kingdoms. 
The  Lords  likewise  presented  an  address  on  the  same 
subject.  Lord  Bolingbroke  proposed  a  bill,  decreeing  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  against  those  who  should  list 
or  be  enlisted  in  the  pretender's  service.  The  motion  was 
approved,  and  the  penalty  extended  to  all  those  who 
should  list  or  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  any  foreien 
prince  or  state,  without  a  licence  under  the  sign  manual 
of  her  majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors. 

§   XLI.  On   the  second  day  of  July,  the  Lords  took 
into  consideration  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain; 
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ami  a  (jfPiit  number  of  merclniiits  bciiiK  examined  at  tlie 
bar  of  tlie  House,  deeliircd  that  unless  the  explanation  of 
tlie  third,  fifth,  and  eiglith  articles,  as  made  at  Madrid 
after  the  treaty  was  signe<l,  were  riseinded,  they  eould  not 
carry  on  tlieir  commerce  without  losing  tive-and-tvveiity 
per  cent.  After  a  long  debate,  the  House  resolved  to  ad- 
dress the  queen  for  all  the  jiapers  relating  to  the  ncgocia- 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  with  the  name 
of  the  i)erson  who  advised  her  majesty  to  that  treaty. 
To  this  address  she  replied,  that  understanding  the  three 
explanatoiy  articles  of  the  treaty  were  not  detrimental  to 
the  trade  of  her  subjects,  she  had  consented  to  their  being 
ratified  with  the  treaty.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  represented, 
that  if  so  little  regard  was  shown  to  the  addresses  of  tha^ 
au);ust  assembly  to  the  sovereign,  they  had  no  business  in 
that  House.  He  moved  for  a  remonstrance,  to  lay  before 
her  majesty  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  attended  the 
Spanish  trade  on  the  footing  of  the  late  treaty,  and  the 
House  agreed  to  his  motion.  Another  member  moved, 
that  the  House  should  insist  on  her  majesty's  naming  the 
person  who  advised  her  to  ratify  the  three  explanatory 
articles.  This  was  a  blow  aimed  at  Arthur  Moore,  a 
member  of  the  lower  House,  whom  Lord  Bolingbroke  had 
consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty.  He  was  screened 
by  the  majority  in  jiailiament ;  but  a  general  court  of  the 
South  Sea  company  resolved,  upon  a  complaint  exhibited 
by  Captain  Johnston,  that  Arthur  Moore,  while  a  director, 
was  iirivy  to  and  encouraged  the  design  of  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  trade,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cor|ioration,  con- 
trary to  his  oath,  and  in  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him : 
that,  therefore,  lie  should  be  declared  incapable  of  being 
a  director  of,  or  having  any  employment  in,  this  company. 
Tlie  queen  had  reserved  to  herself  the  quarter  part  of  the 
assiento  contract,  which  she  now  gave  up  to  the  company, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  upper  House  ;  but  she 
would  not  discover  the  names  of  those  who  advised  her  to 
ratify  the  explanatory  articles.  On  the  ninth  day  of  July 
she  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  session,  with  a 
speech  on  the  usual  subjects.  After  having  assured  them, 
that  her  chief  concern  was  to  preserve  the  proteslant  reli- 
gion, the  liberty  of  her  subjects,  and  to  secure  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  kingdoms,  she  concluded  in  these  words  : 
"  But  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  that  these  desirable  ends 
can  never  be  obtained,  unless  you  bring  the  same  dispo- 
sitions on  your  parts  ;  unless  all  groundless  jealousies, 
which  create  and  foment  divisions  among  you,  be  laid 
aside ;  and  unless  you  show  the  same  regard  for  my 
just  prerogative,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  govrrn- 
inent,  as  I  have  already  expressed  for  the  rights  of  my 
people." 

§  XLII.  After  the  peace  had  thus  received  the  sanction 
of  the  parliament,  the  ministers,  being  no  longer  restrained 
by  the  tie  of  common  danger,  gave  a  loose  to  their  mutual 
animosity.  Oxford  wTOte  a  letter  to  the  queen,  containing 
a  detail  of  the  public  transactions  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  expose 
the  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit  of  his  rival.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bolingbroke  charged  the  treasurer  with  having 
invited  the  Duke  of  Marlborouuh  to  return  from  his 
voluntary  exile,  and  maintained  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  house  of  Hanover.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
likewise  complained  of  his  having  presumed  to  send 
orders  to  him  in  Ireland,  without  the  privity  of  her  ma- 
jesty and  the  council.  In  all  probability  his  greatest  crime 
was  his  having  given  umbrage  to  the  favourite.  Lady 
Mashara.  Certain  it  is,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
July,  a  very  acrimonious  dialogue  passed  between  that 
lady,  the  chancellor,  and  Oxford,  in  the  queen's  presence. 
The  treasurer  affirmed  he  had  been  wronged,  and  abused 
by  lies  and  misrepresentations,  but  he  threatened  \en- 
geance,  declaring  he  would  leave  some  people  as  low  as 
he  had  found  them  when  they  first  attracted  his  notice. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  removed  from  his  employment; 
and  Bolingbroke  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  victory  he  had 
obtained.  He  laid  his  account  with  being  admitted  as 
chief  minister  into  the  administration  of  affairs  ;  and  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  design  of  a  coalition  with  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  at  this  very  time  embarked  at 
Ostend  for  England.  Probably,  Oxford  had  tried  to  play 
the  same  game,  but  met  with  a  repulse  from  the  Duke,  on 
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account  of  the  implacable  resentment  winch  the  duchess 
had  conceived  against  that  minister. 

§  XLIII.  Whatever  schemes  might  have  been  formed, 
the  fall  of  the  treasurer  was  so  sudden,  that  no  plan  was 
established  for  supplying  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his 
disgrace.  The  confusion  that  incessantly  ensued  at  court, 
and  the  fatigue  of  attending  a  long  cabinet  council  on  this 
event,  had  such  an  efl'ect  upon  the  queen's  spirit  and  con- 
stitution, that  she  declared  she  should  not  outlive  it,  and 
was  immediately  seized  with  a  lethargic  disorder.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  medicines  which  the  physicians  could 
prescribe,  the  distemper  gained  ground  so  fast,  that  next 
day,  which  was  the  thirtieth  of  July,  they  despaired  of 
her  life.  Then  the  committee  of  the  council  assembled  at 
the  Cockpit,  adjourned  to  Kensington.  The  Dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Argyle,  informed  of  the  desperate  situation 
in  which  she  lay,  repaired  to  the  palace ;  and,  without 
being  summoned,  entered  the  council-chamber.  The 
memljers  were  surprised  at  their  appearance ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  thanked  them  for  their  readiness  to 
give  their  assistance  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and  de- 
sired they  would  take  their  places.  The  physicians  having 
declared  that  the  queen  was  still  sensible,  the  louiicil 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury as  the  fittest  person  to  fill  the  place  of  lord  treasurer. 
When  this  opinion  was  intimated  to  the  (pieen,  she  said, 
they  could  not  have  recommended  a  person  she  liked 
better  than  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  She  delivered  lo 
him  the  white  staff,  bidding  him  use  it  for  the  good  of  her 
people.  He  would  have  returned  the  lord  chamberlain's 
staff,  but  she  desired  he  would  keep  them  both  ;  so  th.it 
he  was  at  one  time  possessed  of  the  three  greatest  posts  in 
the  kingdom,  under  the  titles  of  lord  treasurer,  lord 
chamberlain,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  No  noble- 
man in  England  better  deserved  such  distinguishing  marks 
of  his  sovereign's  favour.  He  was  modest,  liberal,  disin- 
terested,and  a  warm  friend  to  his  country.  Bolingbroke's 
ambition  was  defeated  by  the  vigour  which  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Argyle  exerted  on  this  occasion.  They  pro- 
posed, that  all  privy  counsellors  in  and  about  London 
should  be  invited  to  attend,  without  distinction  of  party. 
Tlie  motion  was  approved  ;  and  Lord  Somers,  with  many 
other  whig  members,  repaired  to  Kensington.  The  coun- 
cil being  thus  reinforced,  began  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were  immediately  despatched 
to  four  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons  quartered  in  re- 
mote counties,  to  march  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster.  Seven  of  the  ten  British  battalions 
in  the  Netherlands  were  directed  to  embark  at  Ostend  for 
England,  with  all  possible  expedition  :  an  embargo  was 
laid  ujion  all  shipping;  and  directions  given  for  equipping 
all  the  ships  of  war  that  could  be  soonest  in  a  condition 
for  service.  They  sent  a  lelter  to  the  Elector  of  Bruns- 
wick, signifying  that  the  physicians  had  despaired  of  the 
queen's  life;  informing  him  of  the  measures  they  had 
taken  ;  and  desiring  he  would,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
repair  to  Holland,  where  he  should  be  attended  by  a 
British  squadron,  to  convey  him  to  England,  in  case  of  her 
majesty's  decease.  At  the  same  time  they  despatched  in- 
structions to  the  Earl  of  Stratford,  to  desire  the  States- 
general  would  be  ready  to  perform  the  guarantee  of  tlie 
protestant  succession.  The  heralds-at-arms  were  kept  in 
waiting  with  a  troop  of  horse-guards,  to  proclaim  the  new 
king  as  soon  as  the  throne  should  become  vacant.  Pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  secure  the  sea-ports  ;  to  overawe  the 
Jacobites  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Earl  of  Berkley. 

§  XLIV.  The  queen  continued'to  doze  in  a  lethargic 
insensibilitv,  with  very  short  intervals,  tdl  the  first  day  of 
August  in  the  morning,  when  she  expired,  in  the  fiftieth 
vear  of  her  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign.  Anne 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  was  in  her  person  of.  the 
middle  size,  well  proportioned.  Her  hair  was  of  the  dark 
brown  colour,  her  complexion  ruddy  ;  her  features  were 
regular,  her  countenance  was  rather  round  than  oval,  and 
lier  aspect  more  comely  than  majestic.  Her  voice  was 
clear  and  melodious,  and  her  presence  engaging;  Her 
capacity  was  naturally  good,  but  not  much  cultivated  by 
learning  ;  nor  did  she  exhibit  any  marks  of  extraordinary 
genius,  or  personal  ambition.    She  was  certainly  deficient 
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Ill  that  vif^ur  of  mind  by  whicli  a  prince  ousilit  to  preserve 
his  independence,  and  avoid  the  snares  and  fettei's  of  syco- 
phants ami  favourites;  but  whatever  her  weakness  in  this 
particular  luiirlit  have  been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart  were 
never  called  in  question.  She  was  a  pattern  of  conjusral 
afleetion  and  fidelity,  a  tender  mother,  a  wanu  friend,  an 
indulgent  mistress,  a  nuinificent  patron,  a  mild  and  merci- 
ful prince,  during  whose  reign  no  subject's  blood  was  shed 
for  treason.  She  was  zealously  attached  to  the  church  of 
Kiifjland  from  conviction  rather  than  from  prepossession, 
uuaflectedly  pious,  just,  charitable,  and  compassionate. 
Slie  felt  a  mother's  fondness  for  her  people,  by  whom  she 
was  universally  beloved  with  a  v?arnith  of  affection  which 
eXen  the  prejudice  of  party  could  not  abate.  In  a  word, 
if  she  was  not  the  greatest,  she  was  certainly  one  of  the 
best  and  most  unblemished  sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  England ;  and  well  deserved  the  expressive 
though  simple  epithet  of  "  The  good  Queen  Anne." 
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ot  indemnity.  »  XMll.  Pioceedinss  in  the  convocation  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  liannor. 

A  D  ri4  ^  ^'  ^^  '"^■^'  ''^  necessary  to  remind  the 
■  "  '  '  reader  of  the  slate  of  partv  at  this  important 
juncture.  The  Jacobites  had  been  fed  with  hopes  of 
seeing  the  succession  altered  bv  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
These  hopes  he  had  conveyed  to'them  in  a  distant,  unde- 
terminate,  and  mysterious  manner,  without  anv  other  view 
than  that  of  preventing  them  from  taking  violent  measures 
to  embarrass  his  administration.  At  least,  if  he  actually 
entertained  at  one  time  any  other  design,  he  liad,  long 
before  his  disgrace,  laid  it  wholly  aside,  probably  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  danger  with' which  it  must  have  been 
attended,  and  seemed  bent  upon  making  a  merit  of  his 
zeal  for  the  house  of  Hanover :  but  his  conduct  was  so 
equivocal  and  unsteady,  that  he  ruined  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  one  party,  without  acquiring  the  confidence  of 
the  otlier.  The  friends  of  the  pretender  derived  fresh 
hopes  from  the  ministry  of  Bolingbroke.  Though  he  bad 
never  explained  himself  on  this  subject,  he  was  supposed 
to  favour  the  heir  of  blood,  and  known  to  be  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  whigs,  who  were  the  most  zealous  advocates 
for  the'  proteslant  succession.  The  Jacobites  promised 
themselves  much  fiom  his  affection,  but  more  froiii  his 
resentment;  and  they  believed  the  majority  of  the  lories 
would  join  them  on  the  same  maxims.  All  Bolingbinke's 
schemes  of  power  were  defeated  by  the  promotion  of  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  office  of  treasurer;  and  all  his 


liopes  blasted  by  tlie  death  of  the  queen,  on  whose  personal 
favour  he  depended.  The  resolute  behaviour  of  the  Dukes 
of  Somerset  and  Arg>le,  together  with  the  diligence  and 
activity  of  a  council  m  which  the  whig  interest  had  gained 
the  ascendancy,  completed  the  confusion  of  the  tones,  who 
found  themselves  without  a  head,  divided,  distracted,  and 
irresolute.  Upon  recollection,  they  saw  notliing  so  eligible 
as  silence,  and  submission  to  those  measures  which  they 
could  not  oppose  with  any  prospect  of  success.  They  had 
no  other  ooiection  to  the  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover,  but  the  fear  of  seeing  the  whig  faction  once 
more  predominate;  yet  they  were  not  without  hope  that 
their  new  sovereign,  who  was  reputed  a  prince  of  sagacity 
and  experience,  would  cultivate  and  conciliate  the  aft'ec- 
tion  of  the  tories,  who  were  the  landholders  and  proprietors 
of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  declare  himself  the  head  of  a 
fiiction  which  leaned  for  support  on  those  who  were  ene- 
mies to  the  church  and  monarchy,  on  the  bank  and  the 
inonied-interest,  raised  upon  usury,  and  maintained  by 
corruption.  In  a  word,  the  whigs  were  elated  and  over- 
bearing; the  tories  abashed  and  humble;  the  Jacobites 
eager,  impatient,  and  alarmed  at  a  juncture  which,  with 
respect  to  them,  was  truly  critical. 

§  II.  The  queen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  last  breath 
tlian  the  privy  council  met,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
hurv,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  Hanoverian  resident, 
Kreyenberg,  produced  the  three  instruments  in  which  the 
Elector  of  Brunswick  had  nominated  the  persons"  to  be 
added  as  lords  justices  to  the  seven  great  offices  of  the 
realm.  Orders  were  immediately  issued  for  proclaiming 
King  George,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Iieland.  The 
regency  appointed  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to  carry  to  Han- 
•over  the  intimation  of  his  majesty's  accession,  and 
attend  him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They  sent  the 
general  officers  in  whom  they  could  confide  to  their  respec- 
tive posts :  thev  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth : 
they  appointed  Air.  Addison  their  secretary  :  while  Boling- 
broke was  obliged  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  council- 
chamber  with  his  bag  and  papers,  and  underwent  every 
species  of  mortification.  On  the  whole,  King  George 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fifty-fifth  yeai 
of  his  age,  without  the  least  opposition,  tumuli,  or  sign  of 
popular  discontent :  and  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
nation  was  now  fully  persuaded  that  no  design  had  ever 
been  conceited  by  Queen  Anne  and  her  ministry  in  favour 
of  the  pretender.  The  mayor  of  Oxford  received  a  letter, 
requiring  him  to  nroclaim  the  pretender.  This  bein^ 
communicated  to  trie  vice-chancellor,  a  copy  of  it  was 
immedialely  transmitted  to  Mr.  Secretary  Bi'omley,member 
of  parliament  for  the  University;  and  the  vice-chancellor 
offered  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  any  person 
ivho  should  discover  the  author.  It  was  either  the  pro- 
duction of  some  lunatic,  or  weak  contrivance  to  fix  an 
odium  on  that  venerable  body. 

§  III.  The  parliament  having  assembled,  pursuant  to 
the  act  which  regulated  tlie  succession,  the  lord  ch.tncel- 
lor,  on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  made  a  speech  lo  both 
Houses  in  the  name  of  the  regency.  He  told  them,  that 
t!:e  privy  council  appointed  by  the  Elector  of  Brunswick 
had  proclaimed  that  prince  under  the  name  of  King 
Georfje,  as  the  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign  of  these  king- 
doms ;  and  that  they  had  taken  the  necessary  care  to 
maintain  the  public  peace.  He  observed,  tliat  tlie  several 
branches  of  the  public  revenue  were  expired  by  the  demise 
of  her  late  majesty ;  and  recommended  to  the  Commons 
the  making  such  provision,  in  that  respect,  as  might  be 
requisite  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
He  likewise  expressed  his  hone,  that  they  would  not  be 
wanting  in  any  thing  that  miglit  conduce  to  the  establish- 
ing and  advancing  of  the  public  credit.  Both  Houses 
immedialely  agreed  to  addresses,  containing  the  warmest 
expressions' of  duty  and  affection  to  their  new  sovereign, 
who  did  not  fail  to  return  such  answers  as  were  very 
agreeable  to  the  parliament  of  ( Jreat  Britain.  In  the  mean 
time  the  lower  House  prepared  and  passed  abill,erantin5 
to  his  majesty  the  same  civil  list  which  the  queen  had  en- 
joyed;  with  additional  clauses  for  the  payment  of  arrears 
due  to  the  troops  of  Hanover,  which  had  been  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  Great  Britain;  and  for  a  rewanl  of  one  liundred 
llioiisand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  tlie  treasury  to  any  person 
who  slioulil  apprehend  the  prt'lunder  in  landins,  or  at- 
teinptirii;  to  land,  in  any  part  of  the  IJritish  dominions. 
Mr.  t'i-.i!.'!.'S,  who  had  been  despatclied  to  Hanover  before 
the  queen  died,  returnnison  the  thirteenth  day  of  August, 
with  letters  from  the  kini;  to  the  recency,  they  went  to  the 
House  of  Peers  ;  then  tlie  chancellor,  in  anotlier  speech  to 
both  Houses,  intimated  his  majesty's  creat  satisfaction  in 
Uie  Inyaltv  and  afl'ection  which  his  people  had  universally 
expressed  at  his  accession.  Other  adaresses  were  voted 
on  this  occasion.  The  Commons  finished  the  bill  for  (he 
civil  list,  and  one  for  making  some  alterations  in  an  act 
for  a  stale  lottery,  which  received  the  royal  assent  finm 
the  lords  justices. — Tlien  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

§  IV.  iMr.  Prior  havin<r  notified  the  queen's  death  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  Louis  declared  that  he  would  in- 
violably maintiiu  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht, 
particularly  with  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  British 
crown  ill  tiie  house  of  Hanover.  The  Earl  of  Strafford 
having  signified  the  same  event  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
and  the  resident  of  Hanover  having  presented  them  with 
a  letter,  in  which  his  master  claimed  the  performance  of 
their  guarantee,  they  resolred  to  perform  their  engage- 
ments, and  congratulated  his  electoral  highness  on  his 
succession  to  the  throne  of  (ireat  Britain.  They  invited 
him  to  pass  through  their  doraiiiions,  and  assured  him 
that  his  interests  were  as  dear  to  them  as  their  own.  The 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  no  sooner  received  the  news  of 
the  queen's  death,  than  he  posted  to  Versailles,  where  he 
was  given  to  understand,  that  the  King  of  France  expected 
he  should  quit  his  territories  immediately  ;  and  he  was 
accordiii'.;ly  obliged  to  return  to  Lorraine.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Jlurray  had  arrived  in  England  from  Hanover,  with 
nonce  that  the  king  had  deferred  his  departure  for  some 
days.  He  brought  orders  to  the  regencv  to  prepare  a 
patent  for  creating  the  prince-royal  Prince  of  Wales ;  and 
for  removing  lord  Bolingbroke  from  his  post  of  secretary. 
The  seals  were  taken  from  tins  minister  by  the  Dukes  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Somerset,  and  Lord  Cowper,  who  at  the 
same  time  sealed  up  all  the  doors  of  his  office. 

§  V.  King  George  having  vested  the  government  of  his 
German  dominions  in  a  council,  headed  by  his  brother 
Prince  Ernest,  set  out  with  the  electoral  prince  from 
Hereiihausen  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  August;  and  in 
five  days  arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  he  conferred  with 
the  States-general.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  September 
he  embarked  at  Orange  Poldar,  under  convoy  of  an  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Berkley;  and  next  day  arrived  at  the  Hope.  In  the  after- 
noon the  yacht  sailed  up  the  river;  and  his  majesty,  with 
the  prince,  were  landed  firom  a  barge  at  Greenwich,  about 
six  in  the  evening.  There  he  was  received  bv  t!ie  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  captain  of  ihe  life-guards,  and  the 
lords  of  the  regency,  rrom  the  landing  place  he  walked 
to  his  house  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
the  honour  to  kiss  his  hand  as  tliey  approached.  When 
he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  sent  for  those  of  the 
nobility  «ho  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
for  his  succession  :  but  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  Lord  Trevor,  were  not  of  the  number. 
Next  morning,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  presented  himself  with 
an  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he  had  expected  to  receive  some 
particular  mark  of  his  majestv's  favour :  but  he  had  the 
mortification  to  remain  a  considerable  time  undistinguish- 
ed among  the  crowd ;  and  then  was  permitted  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  without  being  honoured  with  any  other  notice. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  majesty  expressed  unco'mmoii  re- 
gard for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  lalelv  arrived 
in  England,  as  well  as  for  all  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party. 

§  VI.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  prince,  as  well  as  a 
very  great  prejudice  to  the  nation,  that  he  had  been  misled 
into  strong  prepossessions  against  the  tories,  who  consti- 
tuted such  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects.   They  were 
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now  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  royal  favour,  which 
was  wholly  engrossed  by  their  enemies:  these  early  marks 
of  aversion,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  alienated 
the  minds  of  many  from  his  person  and  government,  who 
would  otherwise  have  served  him  with  fidelity  and  aH'ec- 
tion.  An  instantaneous  and  total  change  was  efl'ected  in 
all  offices  of  honour  and  advantage.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
was  dismissed  from  his  command,  which  the  king  restored 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  likewise  appointed 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards,  and  master  of 
the  ordnance.  The  great  seal  was  given  to  Lord  Cowper; 
the  privy  seal  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton  :  the  government 
of  Ireland  to  the  Eail  of  Sunderland.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  made  steward  of  the  household :  Lord 
Townshend  and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  appointed  secretaries 
of  state :  the  post  of  secretary  for  Scotland  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Duke  of  iSIontrose.  I'he  Duke  of  Somerset  was 
constituted  master  of  the  horse;  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's 
captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners;  and  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gvle  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Pulteney  became  secretary  at  war;  and  Mr.  W  alpole,  who 
had  already  undertaken  to  manage  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  gratified  with  the  double  place  of  paymaster  to 
the  army  and  to  Chelsea  hospital.  A  new  privy  council 
was  appointed,  and  t'le  Earl  of  Nottingham  declared  pre- 
sident :  but  all  aft'airs  of  consequence  were  concerted  by  a 
cabinet  council,  or  junto,  composed  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Sunderland,  the 
Lords  Hallifax,  Townshend,  and  Somers,  and  Genenil 
Stanhope.  The  regency  had  already  removed  Sir  Con- 
stantine  Phipps  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  from  the 
office  of  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  filled  their  places  in 
the  regency  of  that  kingdom  with  the  Archbisliop  of  Dub- 
lin and  tlie  Earl  of  Kildaie.  Allen  Broderick  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor ;  another  privy  council  was  formed  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  named  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  treasury  and  admiraltv  were  put  into  commis- 
sion :  all  the  governments  were  changed  :  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  nation  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs. 
At  the  same  time,  the  prince-royal  was  declared  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  took  his  place  in  council.  The  king  was  con- 
gratulated on  his  accession  in  addresses  from  the  two  uni- 
versities, and  from  all  the  cities  and  corporations  in  the 
kingdom.  He  expressed  particular  satisfaction  at  these 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection.  He  declared  in 
council  his  firm  purpose  to  support  and  maintain  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  as  they  were  by  law 
established  :  an  aim  which  he  imagined  might  be  effec- 
tually accomplished,  without  impairing  the  toleration 
allowed  by  law  to  protestant  dissenters,  and  so  necessary 
to  the  trade  and  riches  of  the  kingdom  :  he,  moreover, 
assured  them  he  would  earnestly  endeavour  to  render  pro- 
perty secure  ;  the  good  effects  of  which  were  no  where  so 
clearly  seen  as  in  this  happy  nation.  Before  the  corona- 
tion he  created  some  new  peers,  and  others  were  promoted 
to  higher  titles.""  On  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  lie 
was  crowned  in  Westminster  with  the  usual  solemnity,  at 
which  the  F.arl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  assisted  .<•• 
On  that  very  day,  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  full  convo- 
cation, unanimously  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law  on  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  with  particular  marks 
of  honour  and  e>teem.  As  the  French  kinsr  was  said  to 
protract  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  Mr.  Prior  received 
orders  to  present  a  memorial  to  hasten  this  work. and  to  pie- 
vent  the  canal  of  Mardykefrom  being  finished.  The  an.swer 
which  he  received  being  deemed  equivocal,  this  minister 
was  recalled,  and  the  Earl  of  Stair  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  prosecuted  this  affair  with 
uncommon  vigour.  About  the  same  time  General  Cado- 
gan  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Antwerp,  to  assist  at 
the  barrier  treaty,  negociated  there  between  the  emperor 
and  the  States-general. 

§  \II.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  malcontents  in 
I^iigland  was  considerablv  increased  by  the  king's  attach- 
ment to  the  whig  faction.    The  clamour  of  the  church's 

—  Rtrmcl.  l^rd  SherrarH,  in  Ireland,  Baron  of  Harborou^ll— Ocrvase. 
lord  Pir-riepoiit  in  Ireian.l.  Baron  Pierreiiont.  in  the  county  of  Bucks— 
HeorY  Boyle.  Baron  ot  Carlelon.  in  the  county  of  Yoik— Sir  Richard 
leinple.  liaron  of  Cobham— Henry.  Ijord  Paget.  Earl  ol  I  xbridsc. 

c  in  the  month  of  Oclohcr.  the  Princess  of  W  ales  arrived  in  England 
« ith  1  er  two  eldest  ilaugbters,  llie  Princesses  Anne  and  Ameli.i. 
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Ileitis;  in  dansroi-  was  revived  :  jealousies  were  excited  :  se- 
ditious libels  dispersed  ;  and  daniierous  tumults  raised 
in  ditlbrent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Uirmingliam,  Bris- 
tol, Chippennain,  Norwich,  and  Readina;  were  filled 
with  licentious  riot.  '  The  party  cry  v\as  "  Down  with  the 
whiles!  Sacheverel  for  ever!"  Many  gentlemen  of  the 
whig  faction  were  abused ;  magistrates  in  towns  and  jus- 
tices in  the  coimtrv  were  reviled  and  insulted  by  the  popu- 
lace in  the  execution  of  their  office.  The  pretender  took 
this  opporlunitv  to  transmit,  by  the  French  mail,  copies  of 
a  printed  manifesto  to  the  Dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Marl- 
borough, Argvlc,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  first  distinction. 
In  this  declaration  he  mentioned  the  good  intentions  of  his 
sister  towards  him,  which  were  prevented  by  her  deplor- 
able death.  lie  oliserved  that  his  people,  instead  of  doing 
him  and  themselves  justice,  had  proclaimed  for  their  kinga 
foreign  prince,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  and  incontest- 
able laws  of  hereditary  riirht,  which  their  pretended  acts  of 
settlement  could  never  abrogate.  Tliese  papers  being  de- 
livered to  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  king  refused  an  au- 
dience to  the  Marquis  de  Lamherii,  minister  from  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  on  tlie  supposition  that  this  manifesto 
could  not  have  been  prepared  or  transmitted  without  the 
knowledge  and  countenance  of  his  master.  The  marquis 
having  communicated  this  circumstance  to  the  duke,  that 
prince  absolutelv  denied  his  having  been  privy  to  the 
transaction,  and  declared  that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  (Jeorge 
came  into  Lorraine  bv  the  directions  of  the  French  kin?, 
whom  the  duke  could  not  disobli£e  without  exposinsr  his 
territories  to  invasion.  Notwithstanding  this  apology, 
the  marquis  was  given  to  understand  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted  to  an  audience  until  the  pretender  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  dominions  of  his  master  :  he,  therefore, 
quitted  the  kingdom  without  further  hesitation.  Religion 
was  still  mingled  with  all  political  disputes.  The  high- 
churchmen  complained  that  impiety  and  heresy  daily  gain- 
ed ground  from  the  connivance,  or  at  least  the  supine 
negligence,  of  the  whig  prelates.  The  lower  house  of  con- 
vocation had,  before  the  queen's  death,  declared  that  a 
book  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  under  the  title  of 
"  Tlie  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  contained  asser- 
tions contrary  to  the  catholic  faith.  They  sent  up  extracts 
from  this  performance  to  the  bishops :  and  the  doctor 
wrote  an  answer  to  their  objections.  He  was  prevailed 
tipon  to  write  an  apology,  which  he  presented  to  the  upper 
house  ;  but  apprehendins  it  might  be  published  separatelv, 
and  misunderstood,  heaftenvards  delivered  an  explanation 
to  the  Bishop  of  London.  This  was  satisfactory  to  the 
bishops;  but  the  lower  house  resolved,  that  it  was  no 
recantation  of  his  heretical  assertions.  Tlie  disputes  about 
the  Trinity  increasing,  the  archbishop  and  bishops  re- 
ceived directions,  which  were  published,  for  preserving 
unity  in  the  church,  the  puritv  of  the  Christian  faith  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Trinity,  and  for  maintaining  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  state.  By  these  every  preacher  was  re- 
stricted from  delivering  any  odier  doctrme  than  what  is 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  respect  to  the 
Trinity;  and  from  intermeddling  in  any  affairs  of  state  or 
government.  The  like  prohibition  was  extended  to  those 
who  should  write,  harangue,  or  dispute  on  the  same 
subjects. 

§  VIIL  The  parliament  being  dissolved,  another  was 
called  by  a  very  extraordinary  iiroclamation,  in  which  the 
king  complained  of  the  evil  designs  of  men  disaffected  to 
his  succession  ;  and  of  their  having  misrepresented  his 
conduct  and  principles.  He  mentioned  the  perplexity  of 
public  affairs,  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  the  heavy 
debts  of  the  nation.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  his  loving 
subjects  would  send  up  to  parliament  the  finest  persons  to 
redress  the  present  disorders,  and  that  in  the  elections  they 
would  have  a  particular  regard  to  such  as  had  expressed 
a  firm  attachment  to  the  protestant  succession  when  it 
was  in  danger.  It  does  not  appcM  that  tlie  protestant 
succession  was  ever  in  danger.  How  then  was  this  de- 
claration to  be  interpreted  ?  People  in  general  construed 
it  into  a  design  to  maintain  party  distinctions,  and  encou- 
rage the  vvhigs  to  the  full  exertion  of  their  influence  in  the 
elections ;  into  a  renunciation  of  the  tories ;  and  as  the 
first  flash  of  that  vengeance  which  afterwards  was  seen  to 
burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  late  ministry.    When  the 


Earl  of  Strafford  relumed  from  Holland,  all  his  papers 
were  seized  by  an  order  from  the  secretary's  office.  Mr. 
I'rior  was  recalled  from  France,  and  promised  to  discover 
all  he  knew  relating  to  the  conduct  of  Oxford's  adminis- 
tration. Uncommon  vigour  was  exerted  on  both  sides  in 
the  elections;  but,  bv  dint  of  the  monied  interest,  which 
prevailed  in  most  of  the  corporations  through  the  kingdom, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  ministry,  which  will  always 
have  weight  with  needy  and  venal  electors,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  whigs  was  returned  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

§  IX.  When  this  new  parliament  assembled  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  March  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Spencer 
Compton  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Commons.  On  the 
twenty-first  day  of  the  month,  the  king  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  delivered  to  the  chancellor  a  written 
speech,  which  was  read  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses. 
Ilis  majesty  thanked  his  faithful  and  loving  subjects  for 
that  zeal  and  firmness  they  had  shown  in  defence  of  the 
protestant  succession,  airainstall  the  open  and  secret  prac- 
tices which  had  been  used  to  defeat  it.  He  told  them  that 
some  conditions  of  the  peace,  essential  to  the  security  and 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  were  not  yet  duly  executed  :  and 
that  the  performance  of  the  whole  might  be  lookeil  upon 
as  precarious,  until  defensive  alliances  should  be  formed 
to  guarantee  the  present  treaties.  He  observed,  that  the 
pretender  boasted  of  the  assistance  he  expected  in  England, 
to  repair  his  former  disappointment;  that  great  part  of  the 
national  trade  was  rendered  impracticable ;  and  that  the 
public  debts  were  surprisingly  increased  even  since  the 
fatal  cessation  of  arms.  He  save  the  Commons  to  under- 
stand, that  the  branches  of  the  revenue  formerly  granted 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  aovernment,  were  so  far  encum- 
bered and  alienated,  that  the  produce  of  the  funds  which 
remained,  and  had  been  granted  to  him,  would  fall  short 
of  what  was  at  first  designed  for  maintaining  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown  ;  that  as  it  was  his  and  their  hap- 
piness to  see  a  Prince  of  Wales  who  might  in  due  time 
succeed  him  on  the  tlirone,  and  to  see  him  blest  with  many 
children  ;  these  circumstances  would  naturally  occasion 
an  expense  to  which  the  nation  had  not  been  for  many 
years  accustomed  ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
they  would  think  of  it  with  that  aflection  which  he  had 
reason  to  hope  from  his  Commons.  He  desired  that  no 
unha|ipy  divisions  of  parties  might  divert  them  from  pur- 
suing the  common  interest  of  their  country.  He  declared 
that  the  established  constitution  in  church  and  state  should 
be  the  rule  of  his  government;  and  that  the  happiness, 
ease,  and  prosperity  of  his  people,  should  be  the  chief  care 
of  his  life.  He  concluded  with  expressing  his  confidence, 
that  with  their  assistance  he  should  disappoint  the  designs 
of  those  who  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  that  blessing  which 
he  most  valued — the  afti^ction  of  his  people. 

§  X.  Speeches  suggested  by  a  vindictive  ministry  better 
became  the  leader  of  an  incensed  party,  than  the  father  and 
sovereign  of  a  divided  people.  This  declaration  portended 
measures  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  crown  to  avoid, 
and  suited  the  temper  of  the  majority  in  both  Houses,  ' 
which  breathed  nothing  but  destruction  to  their  political 
adversaries.  The  Lords,  in  their  address  of  thanks,  pro- 
fessed their  hope  that  his  majesty,  assisted  by  the  parlia- 
ment, would  be  able  to  recover  the  reputation  of  the 
kingdom  in  foreign  parts,  the  loss  of  which  they  hoped  to 
convince  the  world  by  their  actions  «as  by  no  means  to 
he  imputed  to  the  nation  in  general.  Tlie  tories  said  this 
was  an  invidious  reflection,  calculated  to  mislead  and 
inflame  the  people  ;  for  the  re|nnation  of  the  kiniidom  had 
never  been  so  high  as  at  this  very  juncture.  The  Commons 
pretended  astonishment  to  find  that  any  conditions  of  the 
late  peace  should  not  yet  be  duly  executed  ;  and  that  care 
was  not  taken  to  form  sucli  alliances  as  might  have  ren- 
dered the  peace  not  precarious.  They  declared  their  reso- 
lution to  inquire  into  these  fatal  miscarriages:  to  trace  out 
those  measures  whereon  the  pretender  placed  his  hopes, 
and  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  condign  punishment. 
These  addresses  were  not  voted  without  opposition.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  other  jieers,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical, 
observed,  that  their  address  was  injurious  to  the  late 
queen's  memory,  and  would  sen-e  only  to  increase  those 
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uuliappy  divisions  ttiat  distracted  the  kingdom.  In  the 
lower  House,  Sir  William  Wvndham,  Mr.  liromlev,  Mr. 
Shippen,  General  Ross,  Sir  William  Whitelock,  ami  other 
members,  took  exceptions  to  passages  of  the  same  nature, 
in  the  address  which  the  Commons  had  prepared.  Tliey 
were  answered  hy  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Pulleney,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Stanhope.  These  gentlemen  took  occasion  to  de- 
clare, that  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  which  had  been 
nsed  to  pievent  a  discovery  of  the  late  mismana^'ements, 
hv  convevinj;  away  several  papers  from  the  secretary's 
oifice,  yet  the  government  had  sufficient  evidence  left,  to 

Iirove  the  late  niiiiistry  the  most  corrupt  that  ever  sat  at  the 
lelm  ;  that  those  matters  would  soon  be  laid  before  the 
House,  when  it  would  appear  that  a  certain  English  gene- 
ral had  acted  in  concert  with,  if  not  received  orders  from, 
Mareschal  de  Villars.  Lord  Itolingbroke,  who  had  hitherto 
appeared  in  public,  as  usual,  with  remarkable  serenity, 
and  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  great  freedom  and 
confidence,  thought  it  was  now  hiah  time  to  consult  his 
Boer  Torry  personal  safety.  He  accordingly  withdrew 
■lindai.  Bohiii-  to  the  continent,  leaving  a  letter  which  was 
broke.  Voiuiie.  afterwards  (irliited  in  his  justification.  In 
this  paper,  he  declared  he  had  received  certain  and  repeated 
informations,  that  a  resolution  was  taken  to  pursue  liim  to 
the  scaffold  ;  that  if  there  had  been  the  least  reason  to  hope 
for  a  fair  and  open  trial,  after  having  been  already  pre- 
judged, unheard,  hy  the  two  Houses  of  parliament,  he 
should  not  have  declined  the  strictest  examination.  He 
challenged  the  most  inveterate  of  his  enemies  to  produce 
any  one  instance  of  criminal  correspondence,  or  the  least 
corruption  in  any  part  of  the  administration  in  which  he 
was  concerned.  He  said,  if  his  zeal  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  the  true  interest  of  his 
country,  had  any  where  transported  liim  to  let  slip  a  warm 
and  unguarded  expression,  he  hoped  the  most  favourable 
interpretation  would  be  put  upon  it.  He  affirmed,  that  he 
had  served  her  majesty  faithfuMv  and  dutifully  in  that 
especially  which  she  had  most  at  heart,  relieving  her  peo- 
ple from  a  bloody  and  expensive  war;  and  that  he  had 
always  been  too  much  an  Knglishman  to  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  his  country  to  anv  foreign  allv  whatsoever. 

§  Xt.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  violence 
'  '  against  the  late  ministers,  friends  were  not 
wanting  to  espouse  their  cause  in  the  face  of  opposition  ; 
and  even  in  some  addresses  to  the  king  their  conduct  was 
justified.  Nay,  some  individuals  had  courage  enough  to 
attack  the  present  administration.  When  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  consider  the  king's 
proclamation  for  calling  a  new  parliament.  Sir  William 
\Vhitelock,  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  boldly 
declared  it  was  unprecedented  and  unwarrantable.  Being 
called  upon  to  explain  himself,  he  made  an  apology. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  William  Wvndham  rising  up,  said,  the 
proclamation  was  not  only  unprecedented  and  unwarrant- 
able, but  even  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  very  being 
of  parliaments.  When  challenged  to  justify  his  charge, 
he  observed,  that  every  member  was  free  to  speak  liis 
thoughts.  Some  exclaimed,  "  The  Tower!  the  'Tower!" 
A  warm  debate  ensued  ;  Sir  William  being  ordered  to 
withdraw,  was  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  members ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  House 
resolved.  That  he  should  be  reprimanded  by  the  speaker. 
He  was  accordingly  rebuked,  for  having  presumed  to 
reflect  on  his  majesty's  proclamation,  and  having  made  an 
unwarrantable  use  of  tlie  fi'eedom  of  speech  granted  by  his 
majesty.  Sir  William  said,  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
offered  any  indignity  to  his  majesty,  or  of  having  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  :  that  he  acquiesced  in  the 
determination  of  the  House  ;  but  had  no  thanks  to  give  to 
those  gentlemen  who,  under  pretence  of  lenity,  had  sub- 
jected him  to  this  censure. 

5  XII.  On  the  ninth  day  of  April,  General  Stanhope 
delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons  fourteen  volumes, 
consisting  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  late  negociations 
of  peace  and  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  cessation  of  arms ; 
and  moved  that  they  might  be  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  twenty  persons,  who  should  digest  the'substance 
of  them  under  proper  heads,  and  report  them,  with  their 
observations,  to  the  House.  One  more  was  added  to  the 
number  of  this  secret  committee,  which  was  chosen  by 


ballot,  and  met  that  same  evening.  Mr.  Kohert  Walpole, 
original  chairman,  being  taken  ill,  was  succeeded  in  that 
place  by  Mr.  Stanhope.  The  whole  number  was  sub- 
divided into  three  committees:  to  each  a  certain  number 
of  books  was  allotted  ;  and  they  carried  on  the  impiiry 
with  great  eagerness  and  expedition.  Hefore  this  measure 
was  taken.  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  Uishop  of  Sarum,  died  of 
a  pleuritic  fever,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
Immediately  after  the  committee  had  begun  to  act,  the 
whig  party  lost  one  of  their  warmest  champions,  hy  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  a  nobleman  possessed 
of  happy  talents  for  the  cabinet,  the  senate,  and  the  com- 
mon scenes  of  life ;  talents  which  a  life  of  pleasure  and 
libertinism  did  not  prevent  him  from  employing  with  sur- 
prising vigour  and  application.  The  committee  of  the 
lower  House  taking  the  civil  list  into  consideration,  ex- 
amined several  papers  relating  to  that  revenue.  The  lories 
observed,  that  from  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
granted  annually  to  King  William,  fifty  thousand  pounds 
were  allotted  to  the  late  queen,  when  Princess  of  Denmark  ; 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester;  and 
twice  that  sum,  as  a  dowry,  to  James's  queen  ;  that  near 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  yearly  deducted 
from  the  revenues  of  the  late  queen's  civil  list,  and  applied 
to  other  uses  ;  notwithstanding  which  deduction,  she  had 
honourably  maintained  her  family,  and  supported  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  some  warm 
altercation  passed  between  Lord  Guernsey  and  one  of  the 
members,  who  affirmed  that  the  late  ministry  had  used. the 
whigs,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  nation,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  nothing  they  should  suffer  could  be  deemed  hardship. 
At  length  the  House  agreed  that  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  clear  should  be  granted  for  the  civil  list 
during  his  majesty's  life.  A  motion  being  made  for  an 
address  against  pensions,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  overruled  by  the  majority.  The  Lords  passed  the  bill 
for  regulating  tlie  land  forces,  with  some  amendments. 

§  XIII.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  Sir  John  Norris 
sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the  Haltic,  in  order  to 
protect  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  had  suffered 
from  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  caused  all  ships  trading  to 
those  parts  to  be  seized  and  confiscated.  That  prince  had 
rejected  the  treaty  of  neutrality  concerted  by  the  allies  for 
tlie  security  of  the  empire ;  and  considered  the  English 
and  Dutch  as'his  enemies.  The  ministers  of  England  and 
the  States-general  had  presented  memorials  to  the  regency 
of  Sweden  ;  hut  finding  no  redress,  they  resolved  to  pro- 
tect their  trade  by  force  of  arms.  After  the  Swedish  gene- 
ral, Steenboch,  and  his  army,  were  made  prisoners.  Count 
Wellen  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  administration  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  by  which  the  towns  of  Stetin  and  Wis- 
mar  were  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Pms- 
sia ;  the  administrator  engaged  to  secure  them,  and  all  the 
rest  of  Swedish  Pomerania^  from  the  Poles  and  Musco- 
vites ;  but,  as  the  governor  of  Pomerania  refused  to  com- 
ply with  this  treatv,  those  allies  marched  into  the  province, 
subdued  the  island  of  Rugen,  and  obliged  Stetin  to  sur- 
render. "Then  the  governor  consented  to  the  sequestration, 
and  paid  to  the  Poles  and  Muscovites  four  hundred  thou- 
sand rix-dollars,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  expense  of  the 
siege.  The  King  of  Sweden  returning  from  Turkey,  re- 
jected the  treaty  of  sequestration,  and  insisted  upon  Stetin's 
being  restored,  without  his  repaying  the  money.  As  this 
monarch  likewise  threatened  to  invade  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  and  chastise  his  false  fi-iend  ;  King  George,  for 
the  security  of  his  German  dominions,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  which  the  duchies  of  Bre- 
men and  Veiden,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Sw^edes 
in  his  absence,  were  made  over  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
on  condition  that  he  should  immediately  declare  war 
against  Sweden.  Accordinglv,  he  took  possession  of  the 
duchies  in  October ;  published  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Charles  in  his  German  dominions  ;  and  detached  six  thou- 
sand Hanoverians  to  join  the  Danes  and  Prussians  in  Po- 
merania. These  allies  reduced  the  islands  of  Rugen  and 
Uledon,  and  attacked  the  towns  of  Wismar  and  Stralsund, 
from  which  last  place  Charles  vpas  obliged  to  retire  in  a 
vessel  to  Schonen.  He  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  pass  the  Sound  upon  the  ice,  and 
attack  Copenhagen  :  but  was  disappointed  by  a  sudden 
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lliaw.  Neverilielcss,  lie  refused  to  return  to  Stockholm, 
wliicli  lie  liiul  not  seen  for  sixteen  jears;  but  remained  at 
C'urU'scioon,  in  order  to  hasten  his  tleet  for  the  relief  of 
^\■|smar. 

§  XIV.  The  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection  seemed 
to  gain  ground  every  day  in  England.  Notwithstanding 
proclamations  ag.unst  riots,  and  orders  of  the  justices  for 
maintaining  the  peace,  repeated  tuniulls  were  raised  by 
the  malcontents  in  the  cities  of  London  and  \Vestmiiister. 
Those  who  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  birth- 
day with  tlie  usual  marks  of  joy  and  festivity,  were  insult- 
ed" by  the  populace:  but  ne.xt  day,  which  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  restoration,  the  whole  city  was  lighted  up 
*ith  boiilires  and  illuminations,  and  echoed  with  the  sound 
of  mirth  and  tumultuous  rejoicins.  The  people  even 
obliged  the  life-guards,  who  piitrolled  through  the  streets, 
to  join  in  the  cry  of"  Uiuh-chiirch  andOrmond  '  and  in 
Sniithfield  they  burned  the  picture  of  KingWiUiam.  Thirty 
persons  were  imprisoned  for  being  concerned  in  these  riots. 
One  IJournois  a  schoolmaster,  who  athrmed  that  King 
George  had  no  right  to  the  crown,  was  tried,  and  scouriied 
through  the  city,  with  such  severity,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
expired  in  the  utmost  torture.  A  frivolous  incident  served 
to  increase  the  popular  ferment.  The  shirts  allowed  to  the 
first  regiment  of  guards,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  vrere  so  coarse,  that  the  soldiers  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  to  wear  them.  Some  were  tlirown  into  the 
garden  of  the  king's  palace,  and  into  that  wliich  belonsed 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A  detachment,  in  marching 
through  the  city,  produced  them  to  the  view  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  passengers,  exclaimiiisr,  "These  are  the  Han- 
over shirts."  The  court  being  informed  of  this  clamour, 
ordered  those  new  shirts  to  be  burned  immediately  ;  but 
even  this  sacrifice,  and  an  advertisement  published  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  own  vindication,  did  not 
acquit  that  general  of  suspicion  that  he  was  concerned  in 
this  mean  species  of  peculation.  A  reward  of  fifty  pounds 
was  offered  bv  the  government  to  any  person  that  would 
discover  one  Captain  Wright,  who,  by  an  intercepted  letter, 
appeared  to  be  disaffected  to  King  George ;  and  Mr.  George 
Jetferies  was  seized  at  Dublin,  with  a  packet,  directed  to 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Several  treason- 
able papers  beins;  found  in  tliis  packet,  were  transmitted 
to  England  ;  Jefferies  was  obliged  to  give  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance; and  Swift  thought  proper  to  absci3nd. 

§  XV.  The  House  of  Lords,  to  demonstrate  their  abhor- 
rence of  all  who  should  engage  in  conspiracies  against 
their  sovereign,  rejected  with  indignation  a  petition  pre- 
sented to  them  in  behalf  of  Blackburn,  Casils,  Bariiarde, 
Meldrum,  and  Chambers,  who  had  hitherto  continued 
prisoners  for  having  conspired  against  the  life  of  King 
William.  On  the  ninth  day  of  June,  Mr.  Walpole,  as 
chairman  of  the  secret  committee,  declared  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  report  was  ready  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time moved,  That  a  warrant  might  be  issued  bv  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  apprehending  several  persons,  particularly  Mr. 
Matthew  Prior  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  who,  being  in 
the  House,  were  immediately  taken  into  custody.  Then 
he  recited  the  report,  ranged  under  these  different  heads  : 
the  clandestine  iiegociation  with  Monsieur  Menacer :  the 
extraordinary  measures  pursued  to  form  the  coniiress  at 
Utrecht :  the  trifling  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  British  ministers :  the  negociation 
about  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy:  the  fatal 
suspension  of  arms  :  the  seizure  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  in 
order  to  distress  the  allies  and  favour  the  French  :  the 
Duke  of  Orinond's  acting  in  concert  with  the  French 
general:  the  Lord  Bolmgbroke's  journey  to  France,  to 
negociate  a  separate  peace :  Mr.  Prior's  and  the  Diike  of 
Shrewsbury's  negociations  in  France  :  the  precipitate  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  at  Utrecht.  The  report  being  read. 
Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer  moved.  That  the  consideration  of  it 
should  be  adjourned  lo  a  certain  day ;  and  diat  in  the 
meantime  the  report  should  be  printed  for  the  perusal  of 
the  members :  he  was  seconded  by  the  tories  :  a  debate 
ensued  ;  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority. 
§  XV'L  This  point  being  gamed,  Mr.  Walpole  impeach- 
ed Henry  Lord  Viscount  Bulingbroke  of  liigfi  treason,  and 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Hungerford 
declared  his  opinion,  thiit  nothing  mentioned  in  the  report. 


in  relation  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  amounted  to  high  treason; 
and  General  Koss  expressed  the  same  sentiment.    Then 
Lord  Coninsby  standing  up,  "  The  worthy  chairman  (said 
he)  has  impeached  the  hand,  but  I  impeach  the  head  :  he 
has  impeached  the  clerk,  and  I  the  justice  :  he  has  im- 
peachea  the  scholar,  and  I  the  master.     I  impeach  Robert 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  IMortimer  of  liiijh  treason,  and 
other  crimes  and  misdemeanors."    Mr.  Auditor  Harley, 
the  Earl's  brother,  spoke  in  vindication  of  that  minister. 
He  aifirmed  he  had  done  nothini;  but  by  the  immediate 
command  of  his  sovereign ;  that  the  peace  was  a  good 
peace,  and  approved  as  such  by  two  parliaments ;  and  that 
the  facts  charged  to  liim  in  the  report  amounted  onlv  to 
misdemeanors;  if  the  sanction  of  a  parliament,  winch  is 
the  representative  and  legislature  of  the  nation,  be  not 
sufficient  to  protect  a  minister  from  the  vengeance  of  his 
enemies,  he  can  have  no  security.     Mr.  Auditor  Foley,  the 
Earl's  broiher-in-law,  made  a  speech  to  the  same  purpose : , 
Sir  Joseph    Jekyll,  a  stanch   whig,  and  member  of  the 
secret  committee,  expressed  his  doubt,  whether  thev  had 
sufficient  matter  or  evidence  to  impeach  the  earl  of  higli 
treason.     Nevertheless,  the  House  resolved   to    impeach 
him,  without  a  division.    When  he  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Lords  next  dav,  he  found  himself  deserted  by  his  bro- 
ther peers,  as  infectious;  and  retired  with  signs  of  con- 
fusion.    Prior  and  Harley  having  been  examined  by  such 
of  the  committee  as  were  justices  of  the  (leace  for  Middle- 
sex, Mr.  Walpole  informed  the  House  that  matters  of  such 
importance  appeared   ia  Prior's  examination,  that  he  was 
directed  to  move  them  for  that  menilier's  being  closely 
confined.     Prior  was  accordingly  imprisoned,  and  cut  off 
from  all  comniunicaiion.    On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June, 
Mr.    Secretary    Stanhope    impeached    James,   Duke    of 
Ormond,  of  high-treasnn  and  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors.       Mr.    Archibald    Hutchinson,    one    of  the 
commissioners  of  trade,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  duke.    He 
expatiated  on  his  noble  birth  and  qualifications  :  he  enume- 
rated the  great  services  performed  to  the  crown  and  nation 
bv  his  Grace  and  his  ancestors :  he  observed,  that  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  late  conduct,  he  had  only  obeyed  the 
queen's  commands ;  and   he  affirmed  that  all  alleirations 
against  him  could   not,  in  the  rigour  of  the  law,  be  con- 
strued into  hit;h  treason.     Mr.  Hutchinson  was  seconded 
by  General  Lumley,  who  urged  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
had  on  all  occasions  given  signal  proofs  of  his  aft'ection  for 
his  country,  as  well   as  of  personal  courage  ;  and  that  he 
had  generously  expended  the  best  part  of  his  estate,  by 
living  abroad   in  a  most  noble  and  splendid  manner,  for 
the  honour  of  his  sovereign.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  said  if  there 
was  room  for  mercy,  he  hoped  it  would  be  shown  to  that 
noble,  generous,  and  courageous  peer,  who  had  in  a  course 
of  many  years  exerted  those  ereat  accomplishments  for  the 
srood  and'  honour  of  his  country;  that  as  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  on  which  the  charge  of  hish  treason  against 
him  was  to  be  srounded,  had  been  mitigated  by  subse- 
quent acts,  the  House  ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  take 
advantage  of  that  act  against  the  duke,  but  only  impeach 
him  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.    General  Koss, 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and   the  speakers  of  that  party, 
did  not  abandon  the  duke  in  this  emergency  ;  but  all  their 
arguments  and  eloquence  were  lost  upon  the  other  faction, 
by  which  they  were  greatly  outnumbered.     The  question 
being  put,  was  carried  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  who  perceiving  every  thing  conducted  by  a 
furious  spirit  of  revenge,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  the 
benefit  of  an  impartial  trial,  consulted  his  own  safety,  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  kiimdom.     On  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  June,  the  Earl  of  StrafTbrd  was  likewise 
impeached  by  Mr.  Aislaby,  for  havini;  advised  the  fatal 
suspension  of  arms,  and  the  seizing  of  (ihentand  Bruges; 
as  well  as  for  having  treated  the   most  serene  house  of 
Hanover  with    insolence   and    contempt.     He   was    also 
defended  by  his  friends,  but  overpowered  bv  his  enemies. 
§  XVII.  When  the  articles  against  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
were  read  in  thi'  House,  a  warm  debate  arose  upon  the 
eleventh,  by  which  he  was  charged  with  having  advised 
the  French  king  in  what  manner  Tournay  might  be  uained 
from  the  St.ites-geneial.    The  question  being  put.  Whether 
this  article  amounted  to  high  treason.  Sir  Robert  Raymond, 
formerly  solicitor-general,    maintahied   the  negative,  and 
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was  supported  not  only  bv  Sir  William  Wvndliam  and 
the  tones,  luit  a'so  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll.  This  honest 
patriot  said  it  was  ever  his  principle  to  do  justice  to  every 
body  from  the  luiihest  to  tlie  lowest ;  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man  never  to  act  by  the  spirit  of  party  : 
that  he  hoped  he  miiilit  pretend  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  kin^jdora ;  and  would  not  scruple  to 
declare,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  charge  in  question  did 
not  amount  to  hisrh  treason.  Mr.  Walpole  answered  with 
great  warmth,  that  there  were  several  persons  both  in  and 
out  of  the  committee,  who  did  not  in  the  least  yield  to  that 
member  in  point  of  honesty,  and  who  were  superior  to  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  yet  were  satisfied  that  the 
charge  specified  in  the  eleventh  article  amounted  to  high 
treason.  This  point  being  decided  against  the  earl,  and 
the  other  articles  approved  by  the  House,  Lord  Coninsby, 
attended  by  the  whig  members,  impeaclied  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  demanding  at 
the  same  time,  tliat  he  might  be  sequestered  from  parlia- 
ment, and  committed  to  safe  custody.  A  motion  was 
made,  that  tlie  consideration  of  the  articles  might  be  ad- 
journed. After  a  short  debate  the  articles  were  read  ; 
then  the  tory  lords  moved  that  the  judges  miglit  be  con- 
sulted The  motion  being  rejected,  another  was  made, 
that  the  earl  should  be  committed  to  safe  custody ;  this 
occasioned  another  debate,  in  which  he  himself  spoke  to 
the  following  purpose :  That  the  whole  charge  might  be 
reduced  to  the  nesociations  and  conclusions  of  the  peace ; 
that  the  nation  wanted  a  peace,  he  said,  nobody  would 
denv  ;  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  were  as  good  as 
could  he  expected,  considering  the  backwardness  and 
reluctancy  which  some  of  the  allies  showed  to  come  into 
the  queen's  measures ;  that  the  peace  was  approved  by 
two  successive  parliaments  ;  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
affair  of  Tournay,  which  was  wholly  transacted  by  that 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  has  thouirht  fit  to  step  aside : 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  always  acted  by  the  immediate 
directions  and  commands  of  the  late  queen,  without 
offending  against  any  known  law;  and  being  justified  by 
his  own  conscience,  was  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an 
insignificant  old  man  ;  that,  if  ministers  of  state,  acting  by 
the  immediate  commands  of  their  sovereign,  are  afterwards 
to  be  made  accountable  for  their  proceedings,  it  might  one 
day  or  other  be  the  case  with  all  the  members  of  that 
august  assembly :  that  he  did  not  doubt  their  lordships, 
out  of  regard  to  themselves,  would  give  him  an  equitable 
hearing :  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry  it 
would  appear  he  had  merited  not  only  the  indulgence,  but 
even  the  favour  of  his  government.  "  My  lords,  (said  he,) 
I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of  your  lordships,  and  of  this 
honourable  House,  perhaps  for  ever ;  I  shall  lay  do'vn  my 
life  with  pleasure  in  a  cause  favoured  by  my  late  dear 
royal  mistress.  When  I  consider  that  I  am  to  be  judged 
by  tlie  justice,  honour,  and  virtue  of  my  peers,  I  shall 
acquiesce,  and  retire  with  great  content;  and,  my  lords, 
God's  will  be  done."  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  having 
acquainted  the  House  that  the  earl  was  very  much  indis- 
posed with  the  gravel,  he  was  suffi?red  to  remain  at  his 
own  house,  in  custody  of  the  black  rod  :  in  his  way 
thither  he  was  attended  by  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
crying,  "  High-church,  Ormond,  and  Oxford,  for  ever!" 
Next  day  he  was  brought  to  the  bar ;  where  he  received  a 
copy  of  the  articles,  a'  d  was  allowed  a  month  to  prepare 
his  answer.  Though  Dr.  Mead  declared,  tHat  if  the  earl 
should  be  sent  to  the  Tower  his  life  would  be  in  danger, 
it  was  carried  on  a  division,  that  he  should  be  conveyed 
thither,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  July.  During  the  debate, 
tlie  Earl  of  Anglesey  observed  that  these  impeachments 
were  disaL'reeable  to  tlie  nation;  and  that  it  was  to  be 
feared  such  violent  measures  would  make  the  sceptre 
shake  in  the  king's  hands.  This  expression  kindled  the 
whole  House  into  a  flame.  Some  members  cried  "  To  the 
Tower!"  some,  "To  order!"  The  Earl  of  Sunderland 
declared,  that  if  these  words  had  been  spoken  in  another 
place,  he  would  have  called  tlie  person  that  spoke  them 
to  an  account;  in  the  mean  time,  he  moved  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  explain  himself.  Anglesey,  dreading  the 
resentment  of  the  House,  was  glad  to  make  an  apolosy  ; 
wliicli  was  accepted.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  attended  to 
the  Tower  by  a  profligious  concourse  of  people,  who  did 


not  scruple  to  exclaim  against  his  persecutors.  Tumults 
were  raised  in  Staffordshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, against  the  whig  party,  which  had  depressed  the 
friends  of  the  church,  and  embroded  the  nation.  The 
House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
desiring  that  the  laws  might  be  vigorously  executed  against 
the  rioters.  They  prepared  the  proclamation  act,  decree- 
insr,  that  if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlaw- 
fully assembled,  should  continue  together  one  hour  after 
having  been  required  to  disperse  by  a  justice  of  peace  or 
other  officer,  and  heard  the  proclamation  against  riots 
read  in  public,  they  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

§  Win.  When  the  king  went  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
on  the  twentietli  day  of  July,  to  give  the  royal  assent  to 
this,  and  some  other  bills,  be  told  both  Houses  that  a 
rebellion  was  actually  begun  at  home,  and  that  the  nation 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  abroad.  He,  there- 
fore, expected  that  the  Commons  would  not  leave  the 
kingdom  in  a  defenceless  condition,  but  enable  him  to 
take  such  measures  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  public 
safety.  Addresses  in  the  usual  style  were  immediately 
presented  by  the  parliament,  the  convocation,  the  com- 
mon-council and  lieutenancy  of  London,  and  the  two 
universities :  but  that  of  Oxford  was  received  in  the  most 
contemptuous  manner :  and  the  deputies  were  charged 
with  disloyalty,  on  account  of  a  fray  which  had  happened 
between  some  recruiting  officers  and  the  scholars  of  the 
universitv.  The  addresses  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
the  dissenting  ministers  of  London  and  W  estminster,  met 
with  a  much  more  gracious  reception.  The  parliament 
forthwith  passed  a  bill,  empowering  the  king  to  secure 
suspected  persons,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act 
in  that  time  of  danger.  A  clause  was  added  to  a  money 
bill,  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
such  as  should  seize  the  pretender  dead  or  alive.  Sir 
George  Bvng  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet : 
General  Earle  repaired  to  his  government  of  Portsmouth  : 
the  guards  were  encamped  in  Hyde  Park  :  Lord  Irwin 
was  appointed  governor  of  Hull,  in  the  room  of  Brigadier 
Sutton,  who,  together  with  Lord  \\indsor,  the  Generals 
Ross,  Webb,  and  Stuart,  were  dismissed  from  the  service. 
Orders  were  given  for  raising  thirteen  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, and  eight  of  infantry  ;  and  the  trained  bands  were 
kept  in  readiness  to  suppress  tumults.  In  the  midst  of 
these  transactions  the  Commons  added  six  articles  to  those 
exhibited  against  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  Mr. 
Walpole.  Bills  being  brought  in  to  summon  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  to  surrender  themselves  by  tlie  tenth  of 
Sept'-mber,  or,  in  default  thereof,  to  attaint  them  of  high 
treason,  they  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  the  Commons  agreed 
to  the  articles  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  which  being 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  earl  made  a  speech 
in  his  own  vindication.  He  complained  that  his  papers 
had  been  seized  in  an  unj-recedented  manner.  He  said, 
if  he  had  in  his  letters  or  discourse  dropped  any  unguarded 
expressions  against  some  foreign  ministers  while  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  he  hoped 
tliev  would  not  be  accounted  criminal  by  a  British  House 
of  Peers :  he  desired  he  might  be  allowed  a  competent 
time  to  answer  t'^e  articles  brousrht  against  him,  and  have 
duplicates  of  all  the  papers  which  had  either  been  laid  be- 
fore the  committee  of  secrecy,  or  remained  in  the  hands  of 
•rovernment,  to  be  used  occasionally  in  his  justification. 
This  request  was  vehemently  opposed  by  tlie  leaders  of  the 
other  party,  until  the  Earl  of  I!ay  represented  that,  in  all 
civilized  nations,  all  courts  of  judicature,  except  the  in- 
quisition, allowed  the  persons  arraigned  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  their  justification  ;  .and  that  the  House  of  Peers 
nf  Great  Britain  ought  not,  in  this  case,  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  that  honour  and  equity  for  which  thev  were  so 
justly  renowned  throughout  all  Europe.  This  observation 
made  an  impression  on  the  House,  which  resolved  that  the 
Earl  should  be  indulged  w  ith  copies  of  such  papers  as  he 
miglit  have  occasion  to  use  in  his  defence. 

5  XIX.  On  the  third  day  of  September,  Oxford's  answer 
was  delivered  to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  transmitted  it 
to  the  Commons.    Mr.  Walpole,  having  heard  it  read, 
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said  it  contained  little  more  tlian  a  repetition  of  wliat  had 
been  siigsested  in  some  pamplilets  and  p  ipers  wliicli  had 
been  published  in  Vindication  of  the  late  ministry  :  tliat  it 
was  a  false  and  malicious  libel,  laying  upon  his  roya!  mis- 
tress die  blame  of  all  the  pernicious  measures  lie  had  led 
her  into,  ajainst  her  own  honour,  and  the  good  of  her 
country  :  that  it  was  likewise  a  lihel  on  the  proceedines  of 
the  Commons,  since  he  endeavoured  to  clear  those  persons 
who  had  already  confessed  their  guilt  by  flight.  After  some 
debate,  the  House  resolved,  Tliat  the  answer  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Oxford  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment,  and  prepare 
evidence  against  the  impeached  Lords;  and  that  the  com- 
ifiittee  should  prepare  a  replication  to  the  answer.  This 
\vas  accordingly  prepared,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  Then 
the  committee"  reported,  that  3Ir.  Prior  had  grossly  pre- 
varicated on  his  examination,  and  behaved  with  great  con- 
tempt of  their  authority.  Tlie  Duke  of  Ormoiid  and  Lord 
Viscount  Bolingbroke  having  omitted  to  surrender  them- 
selves within  the  time  limited,  tlie  House  of  Lords  ordered 
the  earl-marshal  to  rase  out  of  the  list  of  peers  tlieir  names 
and  armorial  bearings.  Inventories  were  taken  of  their  per- 
sonal estates  ;  and  the  duke's  achievement,  as  knight  of  the 
Garter,  was  taken  down  from  St.  George's  chapel  at  Wind- 
sor. A  man  of  candour  cannot,  without  an  emotion  of  grief 
and  indignation,  reflect  upon  the  ruin  of  the  noble  family  of 
Ormond,  in  the  person  of  a  brave,  generous,  and  humane 
nobleman,  to  whom  no  crime  was  imputed,  but  that  of 
liaving  obeyed  the  commands  of  his  sovereign.  About 
this  period,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  for  en- 
couraging loyalty  in  Scotland.  By  this  law  the  tenant  who 
continued  peaceable  while  his  lord  took  arms  in  favour  of 
tlie  pretender,  was  invested  with  the  property  of  the  lands 
he  rented  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
lands  possessed  by  any  person  guilty  of  high  treason  should 
revert  to  the  superior  of  whom  they  were  held,  and  be  con- 
solidated with  the  superiority;  and  that  all  entails  and 
settlements  of  estates,  since  the  first  day  of  August,  in 
favour  of  children,  with  a  fraudulent  intent  to  avoid  the 
punishment  of  the  law  due  to  the  off'ence  of  high  treason, 
should  be  null  and  void.  It  likewise  contained  a  clause 
for  summoning  suspected  persons  to  find  bait  for  their 
good  behaviour,  on  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels.  Bv 
virtue  of  this  clause  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  clans, 
and  other  suspected  persons,  were  summoned  to  Edin- 
burgh :  and  those  who  did  not  appear  were  declared 
rebels. 

§  XX.  By  this  time  the  rebellion  was  actually  begun  in 
Scotland.  The  dissensions  occasioned  in  that  country  by 
the  union  had  never  been  wholly  appeased.  Even  since 
the  queen's  death,  addresses  were  prepared  in  diflerent 
parts  of  Scotland  against  the  union,  which  was  deemed  a 
national  grievance ;  and  the  Jacobites  did  not  fail  to  en- 
courage this  aversion.  Though  their  hopes  of  dissolving 
that  treaty  were  baffled  by  the  industry  and  other  arts  of 
the  revolutioners,  who  secured  a  majority  of  whigs  in  par- 
liament, they  did  not  lay  aside  their" designs  of  attempting 
something  of  consequence  in  favour  of  the  pretender :  hut 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  malcontents  of  Eng- 
land, a  great  number  of  whom  were  driven  by  apprehen- 
sion, hard  usage,  and  resentment,  into  a  systeni  of  politics, 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  espoused.  The 
tories  finding  themselves  totally  excluded  from  any  share 
in  the  government  and  legislature,  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
solence and  fury  of  a  faction  which  they  despised,  began 
to  wish  in  earnest  for  a  revolution.  Some  of  them  held 
private  consultations,  and  communicated  with  the  Ja- 
cobites, who  conveyed  their  sentiments  to  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  with  such  exaggerations  as  were  dictated 
by  their  own  eagerness  and  extravagance.  Thev  assured 
the  pretender  that  the  nation  was  wholly  disaflTected  to 
the  new  government ;  and,  indeed,  the  clamours,  tumults, 
and  conversation  of  the  people  in  general  countenanced 
this  assertion.  They  promised  to  take  arms  without  further 
delay  in  his  favour;  and  engaged  that  the  tories  should 
join  him  at  his  first  landing  in  Great  Britain.  They,  there- 
fore, besought  him  to  come  over  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, declaring  that  his  appearance  wouM  produce  an 
immediate  revolution.  Tlie  chevalier  resolved  to  take  the 
advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition.  He  had  recourse 


to  the  French  king,  who  had  always  been  the  refuge  of  his 
family.  Louis  favoured  him  in  secret;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  late  engagements  with  England,  cherished  the  am- 
bition of  raising  him  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  He 
sup|)lied  him  privately  with  sums  of  money,  to  prepare  a 
small  armament  in  the  port  of  Havre,  which  was  equipped 
in  the  name  of  Depine  d'Anicaut;  and  without  all  doubt, 
his  design  was  to  assist  him  more  effectually,  in  proportion 
as  die  English  should  manifest  their  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Stuart.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke, who  had  retired  to  France,  finding  themselves 
condemned  unheard,  and  attainted,  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  chevalier,  and  corresponded  with  the  tories  of 
England. 

§  XXI.  All  these  intrigues  and  machinations  were  dis- 
covered and  communicated  to  the  court  of  London  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  who  then  resided  as  English  ambassador  at 
Paris.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  unquestioned  honour  and 
integrity,  generous,  humane,  discerning,  and  resolute.  He 
had  signalized  himself  by  his  valour,  intrepidity,  and  other 
military  talents,  during  the  war  in  the  Netherlands;  and 
lie  now  acted  in  another  sphere  with  uncommon  vigour, 
vigilance,  and  address.  He  detected  the  chevalier's  scheme 
while  it  was  yet  in  embryo,  and  gave  such  early  notice  of 
it  as  enabled  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  take  efl"eclual 
measures  for  defeating  the  design.  All  the  pretender's 
interest  in  France  exiiired  witli  Louis  XIV'.  that  ostenta- 
tious tyrant,  who  had  for  abo\e  half  a  century  sacrificed 
the  repose  of  Christendom  to  his  insatiate  vanity  and  am- 
bition. At  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  first  d,iy  of 
September,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  devolved  to' the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  adopted  a  new  system  of  politics, 
and  had  already  entered  into  engagements  with  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  assisting  the  pretender,  he 
amused  his  agents  with  mysterious  and  equivocal  expres- 
sions, calculated  to  frustrate  the  design  of  the  expedition. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  violent  part  of  the  Jacobites  in' 
Great  Britain  believed  he  was  at  bottom  a  friend  to  their 
cause,  and  depended  upon  him  for  succour.  They  even 
extorted  from  him  a  sum  of  money  by  dint  of  importu- 
nities, and  some  arms ;  but  the  vessel  was  shipwrecked, 
and  the  cargo  lost  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

I  XXII.  The  partisans  of  the  pretender  had  proceeded 
too  fir  to  retreat  with  safety ;  and,  therefore,  resolved  to 
try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  The  Karl  of  Mar  repaired  to 
the  highlands,  where  he  held  consultations  with  the  Mar- 
quises of  Huntley  and  Tullibardine  ;  the  Earls  Marischal 
and  Southesk,  the  Generals  Hamilton  and  Gordon,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Jacobite  clans.  Then  he  assembled  three 
hundred  of  his  own  vassals;  proclaimed  the  pretender  at 
Castletown,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  Braemar,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  September.  By  this  time  the  Earls  of  Home, 
Wigtoun,  and  Kinnoul,  Lord  Deskford,  and  Lockhart,  of 
Carnwath,  with  other  persons  suspected  ofdisaffection  to  the 
present  government,  were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh;  and  ^lajor-General  Wlielham  marched  with 
the  regular  troops  which  were  in  that  kingdom  to  secure 
the  bridge  at  Stirling.  Before  these  precautions  were  taken, 
two  vessels  had  arrived  at  Arbroath  from  Havre,  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  a  great  number  of  officers,  who  assured 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  that  the  pretender  would  soon  be  with 
them  in  person.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV,  struck  a  ge- 
neral damp  upon  their  spirits  ;  hut  they  laid  their  account 
with  being  joined  by  a  powerful  body  in  England.  The 
Earl  of  Mar,  by  letters  and  messages,  pressed  the  cheva- 
lier to  come  over  widiout  further  delay.  He,  in  the  mean- 
time, assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  pre- 
tender's forces,  and  published  a  declaration,  exhorting  the 
people  to  take  arms  for  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  wa.s 
followed  by  a  shrewd  manifesto,  explaining  the  national 
grierances,  and  assuring  the  people  of  redress.  Some  of 
his  partisans  attempted  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Edinburgh; 
but  were  prevented  by  the  vi<rilanceand  activity  of  Colonel 
Stuart,  lieutenant-governor  of  that  fortress.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  set  out  for  Scotland,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  North  Britain:  the  Karl  of  Sunderland  set  sail  in 
the  (Jueenshorough  ship  of  war  for  the  north,  where  he 
proposed  to  raise  his  vassals  for  the  service  of  government; 
and  many  other  Scottish  peers  returned  m  their  own  coun- 
try, in  order  to  signalize  their  loyalty  to  King  George. 
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§  XXIII.  In  England  the  practices  of  tlie  Jacobites  dirl 
not  esca|iu  the  notice  of  the  nnnistry.  Lientenaiit-C'olonel 
Paul  was  imiirisoned  in  the  Gate-honse  for  enlistina  men  in 
the  service  ot  the  pretender.  The  titular  Duke  of  Powis 
was  committed  to  the  Tower:  Lords  Lansdown  and  Duplin 
were  taken  into  custody  ;  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
apprehendms;  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  The  kin;:  desired  the 
consent  of  the  lower  House  to  seize  and  detain  Sir  William 
Wvndham,  .Sir  John  Packinj:ton,  Mr.  Edward  Harvey  of 
Comh,  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,"  Mr.  John  Anslis,  and  Mr. 
Corbel  Kvnaston,  who  were  members  of  the  House,  and 
suspected  of  favourins^  the  invasion.  The  Commons  una- 
nimously agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  presented  an  address, 
sit;nifying  their  approbation.  Harvey  and  Anstis  were  im- 
mediately secured.  Forster,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
popish  lords,  assembled  a  body  of  men  in  Northumber- 
land :  Sir  John  Packington  bein^;  examined  before  the 
council,  was  dismissed  for  want  of  evidence  :  Mr.  Kynas- 
ton  absconded  :  Sir  William  \\  yndhara  was  seized  at  his 
own  house  in  Somersetshire  by  Colonel  Huske  and  a 
messenger,  who  secured  his  papers :  he  found  means, 
however,  to  escape  from  them;  but  afterwards  suiTendered 
himself,  and,  haviiia  been  examined  at  the  council-board, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  father-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  offered  to  become  bound  for  his  appearance  ; 
and  beinj;  rejected  as  bail,  expressed  his  resentment  so 
warmly,  that  the  king  tliought  proper  to  remove  him  from 
the  office  of  master  of  the  horse.  On  the  twenty- first  day 
of  September,  the  king  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
passed  the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal  assent.  Then 
the  chancellor  read  his  majesty's  speech  expressing  his  ac- 
knowledgment and  satisfaction,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
common marks  of  their  affection  he  had  received  :  and  the 
parliament  adjourned  to  the  sixth  day  of  October. 

§  XXIV.  The  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  very 
numerous  in  the  western  counties,  and  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  an  insurrection.  They  had  concealed  some 
arms  and  artillery  at  Bath,  and  formed  a  design  to  surprise 
Bristol:  but  they  were  betrayed  and  discovered  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  eovernment ;  which  baffled  all  their 
schemes,  and  apprehended  every  person  of  consequence 
suspected  of  attachment  to  that  cause.  The  university  of 
Oxford  felt  the  rod  of  power  on  tins  occasion.  Major- 
General  Pepper,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  dra-joons, 
took  possession  of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  he  would 
use  military  execution  on  all  students  who  should  presume 
to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  respective  colleges. 
He  seized  ten  or  eleven  persons,  among  whom  was  one 
I.loyd,  a  coffeeman  ;  and  made  prize  of  some  horses  and 
furniture  belongnii;  to  Colonel  Owen,  and  other  gentlemen. 
With  this  booty  he  retreated  to  Abingdon  ;  and  Hand- 
asyde's  regiment  of  foot  was  afterwards  quartered  ni  Ox- 
ford, to  overawe  the  university.  Tlie  ministry  found  it 
more  difficult  to  suppress  theinsurtrpnts  in  the  northern 
counties.  In  the  month  of  October  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  and  Mr.  Forster  took  the  field  with  a  body  ofhor.se, 
and  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  proclaimed  the  pretender  m  Warkworth,  Mor- 
peth, and  Alnwick.  Their  first  design  was  to  seize  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends  :  but 
they  found  the  gates  shut  upon  them,  and  retired  to  Hex- 
ham ;  while  General  Carpenter,  having  assembled  a  body 
of  dragoons,  resolved  to  march  from  Newcastle,  and  attack 
them  before  thev  should  be  reinforced.  The  rebels  retiring 
northward  to  Wooller,  were  joined  by  two  hundred  Scot- 
tish horse  under  the  Lord  Viscount  Kenmuir,  and  the 
Earls  of  Carnwath  and  W  intoun,  who  had  set  np  the 
pretender's  standard  at  Moffat,  and  proclaimed  him  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  The  rebels  thus  reinforced 
a.lvaiiced  to  Kelso,  having  received  advice  that  they  would 
be  joined  by  Mackintosh,  who  had  crossed  the  Forth  with 
a  body  of  highlanders. 

§  XXV.  By  this  time  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  men  well  armed.  He  had  secured  the 
pass  of  the  Tay  at  Perth,  where  Ins  head-ipiarlers  were 
established,  and  made  hmiself  master  of  the  whole  fruitful 
province  of  Fife,  and  all  the  sea-coast  on  that  side  of  the 
frith  of  Edinburgh.  He  selected  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  Bnuadier  Mackintosh,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  Lothian  side,  and  join  the  Jaco- 


bites in  that  county,  or  such  as  should  take  arms  on  the 
borders  of  England.  Boats  were  assembled  for  tins  pur- 
nose  :  and  notwithstandini;  all  the  precautions  that  could 
be  taken  by  the  king's  ships  m  the  frilh,  to  prevent  the 
design,  above  fifteen  hundred  chosen  men  made  good  their 
passage  m  the  night,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lothian, 
having  crossed  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  sixteen  miles  broad, 
in  open  boats  that  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  king's 
cruisers.  Nothing  could  be  belter  concerted,  or  executed 
with  more  conduct  and  courage,  than  was  tins  hazardous 
enterprise.  They  amused  the  king's  ships  with  marches 
and  counter-marches  along  the  coast,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  not  possibly  know  where  they  intended  to  em- 
bark. The  Earl  of  Mar,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  from 
Perth  to  Dumblain,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  cross  the 
Forth  at  Stirling  bridge;  but  his  real  design  was  to  divert 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  from  attacking  his  detachment  which 
had  landed  in  Lothian.  So  far  the  scheme  succeeded. 
The  Duke,  who  had  assembled  some  troops  in  Lothian, 
returned  to  Stirling  with  the  utmost  expedition,  after  having 
secured  Edinburgh,  and  obliged  Mackintosh  to  abandon 
his  design  on  that  city.  This  partisan  had  actually  taken 
possession  of  Leith,  from  whence  he  retired  to  Sealon- 
liouse,  near  Preston-Pans,  which  he  fortified  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  be  forced  without  artillery.  Here 
he  remained  until  he  received  an  order  across  the  frith 
from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  join  Lord  Kenmuir  and  the  Eng- 
lish at  Kelso,  for  which  place  he  iinmeiliately  began  his 
inarch,  and  reached  it  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Octo- 
ber, though  a  good  number  of  his  men  had  deserted  on  the 
route. 

§  XXVI.  The  Lord  Kenmuir,  with  the  Earls  of  Win- 
toun,  Nithsdale,  and  Carnwath,  the  Earl  of  Derwentvvater 
and  Mr.  Forster,  with  the  English  insurgents,  arriving  at 
the  same  time,  a  council  of  war  was  immediately  called. 
Wintoun  proposed  that  they  should  march  immediately 
into  the  western  parts  of  Scotland  and  join  General  Gor- 
don, who  commanded  a  strong  body  of  liighlanders  in  Ar- 
gyleshire.  The  English  insisted  upon  crossing  the  Tweed, 
and  attacking  General  Carpenter,  whose  troops  did  not 
exceed  nine  hundred  drasoons.  Neither  scheme  was  exe- 
cuted. They  look  the  route  to  Jedburgh,  where  they  re- 
solved to  leave  Carpenter  on  one  side,  and  penetrate  into 
England  by  the  western  border.  The  highlanders  declared 
tliey  wouki  not  quit  their  own  country  ;  but  were  ready  to 
execute  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Wintoun. 
Means,  however,  were  found  to  prevail  upon  one  half  of 
them  to  advance,  while  the  rest  returned  to  the  highlands. 
At  Brampton,  Forster  opened  his  commission  of  general, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
proclaimed  the  pretender.  Tliey  continued  their  march  to 
Penrith,  where  the  sheriff,  assisted  by  Lord  Lonsdale  and 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  assembled  the  whole  posse 
comitatus  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  who  dispersed  with  the  utmost  precipitation  at  the 
approach  of  the  rebels.  From  Penrith,  Forster  jiroceeded 
by  the  wav  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster  to  Preston,  from 
whence  Stanhope's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  another  of 
militia,  immediately  retired  ;  so  that  he  took  possession  of 
the  jilace  without  resistance.  General  Willis  marched 
against  the  enemy  with  six  regiments  of  horse  and  dra- 
goons, and  one  battalion  of  foot  commanded  by  Colonel 
Preston.  Thev  had  advanced  to  the  bridge  of  Ribble 
before  Forster  received  intelligenceof  their  approach.  He 
forthwith  besran  to  raise  barricadoes,  and  put  the  place  in 
a  posture  of  defence.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  November, 
the  town  was  briskly  attacked  in  tw^o  diff'erent  places  :  but 
the  king's  troops  met  with  a  very  warm  reception,  and 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Next  day  General 
Carpenter  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments 
of  dragoons ;  and  the  rebels  were  invested  on  all  sides. 
The  highlanders  declared  they  would  make  a  sally  sword 
in  hand,  and  either  cut  their  w^ay  through  the  king's  troops, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  but  they  were  overruled. 
Forster  sent  Colonel  Oxburgh  with  a  trumpet  to  General 
Willis,  to  propose  a  capitulation.  He  was  given  to  under- 
stand, that  the  general  would  not  treat  with  rebels  ;  but  in 
case  of  their  surrendering  at  discretion,  he  would  prevent 
his  soldiers  from  putting  them  to  the  sword,  until  he 
should  receive  further  orders.    He  granted  them  time  to 
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consider  till  next  morning,  upon  their  delivering  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater  and  Mackintosh  as  hostajres.  When 
Forster  submitted,  this  hishlander  declared  he  could  not 
promise  the  Scots  would  surrender  in  that  manner.  The 
general  desired  hmi  to  return  to  his  people,  and  he  would 
forthwith  attack  the  town,  in  which  case  every  man  o( 
tliem  should  be  cut  to  piece.s.  The  Scottish  nobiemen  did 
not  choose  to  run  the  risk  ;  and  persuaded  the  his;hlanders 
to  accept  the  terms  that  were  ottered.  They  accordinfjly 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put  under  a  stron'j  irunrd. 
All  the  noblemen  and  leaders  were  secured.  Major  Nairn, 
Captain  Lockhart,  Captain  Shaftoe,  and  Ensijrn  Kiskine, 
were  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  deserters,  and  executed. 
Lord  Charles  Murray,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  was 
likewise  condemned  for  the  same  crime,  but  reprieved. 
The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and  I.ivei- 
uool,  the  noblemen  and  considerable  officers  were  sent  to 
London,  conveyed  through  the  streets  pinioned  like  male- 
factors, and  committed  to  the  Tower  and  to  Newgate. 

§  XXV'II.  The  day  on  which  the  rebels  surrendered  at 
Preston  was  remarkable  for  the  battle  of  Duniblain, 
fou(;lit  between  the  Duke  of  Arjyle  and  the  Karl  of  Mar, 
who  commanded  the  pretender's  forces.  This  nobleman 
liad  retreated  to  his  camp  at  Perth,  when  he  understood 
die  duke  was  returned  from  Lothian  to  Stirling.  But 
being  now  joined  by  the  northern  clans  under  the  F.arl  of 
Seaforth,  and  those  of  tlie  west  commanded  bv  General 
Gordon,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
Czai-  of  Muscovy,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  Forth,  in  order 
to  join  his  southern  friends,  that  they  might  march  to- 
gether into  England.  With  this  view  he"  advanced  to 
Auchterarder,  where  he  reviewed  his  armv,  and  rested  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  November.  The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
apprized  of  his  intention,  and  being  joined  by  some  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  from  Ireland,  determined  to  give  him 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblain.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  the  month,  Argyle  passed  the  Forth  at  Stir- 
ling, and  encamped  with  his  "left  at  the  village  of  Dum- 
blain, and  his  right  towards  Shenft-moor.  The  Earl  of 
Mar  advanced  within  two  miles  of  his  camp,  and  remained 
till  day-break  in  order  of  battle  ;  his  armv  consisting  of 
nine  thousand  effective  men,  cavalrv  as  well  as  infantry. 
In  the  morning,  the  duke,  understanding  they  were  in 
motion,  drew  up  his  forces,  which  did  not  exceed  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  on  the  heights  to  the  north- 
east of  Dumblain  :  but  he  was  outflanked  both  on  the 
right  and  left.  The  clans  that  formed  part  of  the  centre 
and  right  wing  of  the  enemv,  with  Glengarv  and  Clan- 
ronald  at  their  head,  charged  the  left  of  the  king's  armv 
sword  in  hand,  with  such  irapetuositv,  that  in  severi 
minutes  hotli  horse  and  foot  were  totally  routed  with  great 
slaugliter ;  and  General  Whetham,  who  commanded  them, 
fled  at  full  gallop  to  Stirling,  where  he  declared  that  the 
royal  army  was  totally  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  in  person  on  the  right, 
attacked  the  left  of  tlie  enemy,  at  the  head  of  Stair's  and 
Evan's  dragoons,  and  drove  them  two  miles  before  him, 
as  far  as  the  water  of  Allan  :  yet  in  that  space  thev 
wheeled  about,  and  attempted  to  rallv  ten  times;  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  press  them  hard,  that  thev  might  not 
recover  from  their  confusion.  Brigadier  Wightman  fol- 
lowed, in  order  to  sustain  him  with  three  battalions  of  in- 
fantry; while  the  victorious  right  wing  of  the  rebels, 
having  pursued  Whetham  a  considerable  wav,  returned 
to  the  field,  and  formed  in  the  rear  of  Wiglitman,  to 
the  amount  of  five  thousand  men.  '  The  Duke  of  Argvle, 
returning  from  the  pursuit,  joined  Wightman,  who  liad 
faced  about,  and  taken  possession  of  some  enclosures  and 
mud-walls,  in  expectation  of  being  attacked.  In  this  pos- 
ture both  armies  fronted  each  other  till  the  evening,  when 
the  duke  drew  off  towards  Dumblain,  and  the  rebels 
retired  to  Ardoch,  without  mutual  molestation.  Next  dav 
the  duke  marching  back  to  the  field  of  battle,  carried  off 
the  wounded,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon  left  by  tlie 
enemy,  and  retreated  to  StirUng.  Few  prisoners" were 
tiken  on  either  side  :  the  number  of  the  slain  might  be 
about  five  hundred  of  each  army,  and  both  generals  claimed 
the  victory.  This  battle  was  not  so  fatal  to  the  highlanders 
as  the  loss  of  Inverness,  from  which  Sir  John  iNlackenzie 
was  driven  by  Simon  Frazer  Lord  Lovat,  who,  contrarv  to 


the  principles  he  had  hitherto  jirofessed,  secured  lhi<  im- 
portant post  for  the  government;  by  which  means  a  fne 
communication  was  opened  with  the  iiortli  uf  Scotl.iiul, 
where  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  had  raised  a  coiiM<U'rable 
body  of  vassals.  The  Maripiis  of  Huntley  and  the  Karl 
of  Seaforth  were  obliged  to  ipiit  the  rebel  army  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  territories  :  and  in  a  little  time  sub- 
mitted to  King  Gtorge :  a  good  number  of  the  Frazei-s 
declared  with  their  chief  against  the  pretender :  the  ftlar- 
quis  of  Tulhbardine  withdrew  from  the  army,  to  cover  his 
own  country  :  and  the  clans,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  an- 
other action,  began  to  disperse,  according  to  custom. 

§  XW'III.  The  government  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
send  strong  reinforcements  to  Scotland.  Six  thousand 
men  that  were  claimed  of  the  States-general,  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty,  landed  in  England,  and  began  their  march  for 
I'.dinburgh  :  General  Cadogan  set  out  tor  the  same  place, 
together  with  Brigadier  Petit,  and  six  other  engineers  :  and 
a  train  of  artillery  was  shipped  at  the  Tower  for  that 
country,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  resolving  to  drive  the  Karl  of 
.Mar  out  of  Perth,  to  which  town  he  liad  retired  with  the 
remains  of  his  forces.  The  pretender  having  been  amused 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  whole  kingdom  of  England 
rise  up  as  one  man  in  his  behalf;  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  having  made  a  fruitless  vovage  to  the  western  coast, 
to  try  the  disposition  of  the  people,  lie  was  now  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  his  expectation  in  that  quarter ;  and,  as  he 
knew  not  what  other  course  to  take,  he  resolved  to  hazard  ■ 
his  person  among  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when 
his  affairs  in  tliat  kingdom  were  absolutely  desperate. 
From  Bretagne  he  posted  through  part  of  France  in  dis- 
guise, and  embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  hired 
for  that  purpose,  arrived  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
December  at  Peterhead  with  six  gentlemen  in  his  retinue, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Marquis  of  Tinmouth,  son  to  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.  He  passed  through  Aberdeen  incog- 
nito, to  Fetterosse,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Earls  of  Mar 
and  Marischal,  and  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  the  first  quality.  Here  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed  : 
his  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated through  all  the  parts  in  that  neighoourhood  ;  and 
he  received  addresses  from  the  episcopal  clergv,  and  the 
laity  of  that  communion  in  the  diocese  of  AberJeen.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dundee  ;  and  on  the  seventh  arrived  at  Scone,  where  he 
seemed  determined  to  stay  until  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation should  be  performed.  From  thence  he  made  an 
excursion  to  Perth,  where  he  reviewed  his  forces.  Then 
he  formed  a  regulai'  council ;  and  published  six  proclama- 
tions ;  one  for  a  general  thanksgiving,  on  account  of  his 
safe  arrival ;  another  enjoining  the  ministers  to  pray  for 
him  in  churches;  a  third  establishing  the  currency  of  fo- 
reign coins;  a  fourth  summoning  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention of  estates ;  a  fifth  ordering  all  sensible  men  to 
repair  to  his  standard  ;  and  a  sixth,  fixing  the  twenty-third 
day  of  January  for  his  coronation.  He  made  a  pathetic 
speech  in  a  grand  council,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  of  his 
party  assisted.  They  determined,  however,  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  as  the  king's  army  was  reinforced  by  the  Dutch 
auxiliaries,  and  they  themselves  were  not  only  reduced  to 
a  small  number,  but  likewise  destitute  of  money,  arms, 
ammunition,  forage,  and  provision  ;  for  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
had  taken  possession  of  Burnt-island,  and  transported  a 
detachment  to  Fife,  so  as  to  cut  off'  !Mar's  communication 
with  that  fertile  country. 

§  XXIX.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  a  prodijious  fall  of  snow,  which  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable,  the  duke,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January,  began  his  march  to  Dumblain,  and  next  day 
reached  Tulhbardine,  where  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  pretender  and  his  forces  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  re- 
tired towanls  Dundee.  He  forthwith  look  possession  of 
Perth  :  and  then  began  his  march  to  Aberbrothick  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  being 
thus  hotly  imrsued,  was  prevailed  upon  to  embark  oij 
board  a  small  French  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of  IMoii- 
trose.  He  was  accompanied  bv  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Melford,  the  Lord  Drummond,  Lieutenant-Cieneral  Bulk- 
ley,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  to  the  number  of 
seventeen.     In  order  to  avoid  the  English  cruisere,  they 
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stretched  over  to  Norway,  and  coasting  along  the  German 
and  Dutch  sliores,  arrived  in  five  days  at  Graveline. 
General  CJordon,  »liom  the  pretender  had  left  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces,  assisted  by  the  Eai i  Marischal,  pro- 
ceeded with  them  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  secured  three 
vessels  to  sail  northward,  and  take  on  board  the  persons 
who  intended  to  make  their  escape  to  the  comment.  Then 
thev  continued  tlieir  march  throusrli  Strathspey  and  Strath- 
down,  to  the  hills  of  Badenock,  where  the  common  people 
were  (|uietlv  dismissed.  Tliis  retreat  was  made  with  such 
expedition,  thai  the  Duke  of  Arjyle,  with  all  his  activity, 
could  never  overtake  their  rear-guard,  which  consisted  of 
a  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  the  Earl  Marischal. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  many 
noble  famines  :  a  rebellion  which,  in  all  probability,  would 
never  have  happened,  had  not  the  violent  measures  of  a 
whig  ministry  k.ndled  such  a  flame  of  discontent  in  the 
nation,  as  encouraged  the  partisans  of  the  pretender  to 
hazard  a  revolt. 

§  XXX.  The  parliament  of  Ireland,  which  met  at 
Dublin  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  seemed  even 
more  zealous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  England,  for  the 
present  administralion.  They  passed  bills  for  recognising 
the  king's  title  ;  for  the  security  of  his  person  and  yovern- 
ment ;  for  setting  a  price  on  the  pretender's  head  ;  and  for 
attainting  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  They  granted  the  sup- 
plies without  opposition.  All  those  who  had  addressed 
the  late  queen  in  favour  of  Sir  Constantine  Phipps,  then 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  were  now  brought  upon  their 
knees,  and  censured  as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 
They  desired  the  lords  justices  would  issue  a  proclamation 
against  the  popish  inhabitants  of  Limerick  and  Galway, 
who,  presuming  upon  the  capitulation  signed  by  King 
William,  claimed  an  exemption  from  the  penalties  imposed 
upon  other  papists.  They  engaged  in  an  association 
against  the  pretender,  and  all  h.s  abettors.  They  voted 
the  Earl  of  Am;lesey  an  enemy  to  the  king  and  kingdom, 
because  he  adviseil  the  queen  to  break  the  army,  and  pro- 
rogue the  late  parliament;  and  they  addressed  the  king 
to  remove  him  from  his  council  and  service.  The  lords 
justices  granted  orders  for  apprehending  the  Earls  of 
Antrim  and  Westmeatli,  the  Lords  Nelterville,  Cahir,  and 
Dillon,  as  persons  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment.   Then  they  adjourntd  the  two  Houses. 

§  XXXI.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  Enjlish  parlia- 
ment, which  met  on  the  ninth  of  January,  told  them  he 
had  reason  to  believe  the  pretender  was  landed  in  Scot- 
land :  he  congratulated  them  on  the  success  of  his  arms 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion :  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
banker  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  the  States-general, 
under  his  guarantee :  on  a  convention  with  Spain  that 
would  deliver  the  trade  of  England  to  that  kingdom  from 
the  new  impositions  and  hardships  to  which  it  was  subjected 
in  consequence  of  the  late  treaties.  He  likewise  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  a  treaty  for  renewing  all  former 
alliances  between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
States-general  was  almost  concluded ;  and  he  assured  the 
Commons  he  would  freely  give  np  all  the  estates  that 
should  become  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  this  relellion,  to 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the  extraordinary  expense 
incurred  on  this  occasion.  The  Commons,  in  their  address 
of  thanks,  declared  that  they  would  prosecute,  in  the  most 
vigorous  and  impartial  manner,  the  authors  of  those  de- 
structive councils  which  had  drawn  down  such  miseries 
upon  the  nation.  Their  resolutions  were  speedy,  and 
pxacllv  conformable  to  this  declaration.  They  expelled 
Mr.  Forster  from  the  House.  They  forthwith  im|ieached 
the  Earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath,  and 
VVintoun ;  Lords  Widdnngton,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairn. 
These  noblemen  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  heard  the  articles  of  impeachment  read  on  the 
tenth  day  of  January,  and  were  ordered  to  put  in  their 
answers  on  the  sixteenth.  The  impeachments  being  lodged, 
the  lower  HoOse  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  con- 
tinuing tlie  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act:  then 
they  prepared  another  to  attaint  the  JIarquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  the  I'.arls  of  Mar  and  Linlithgow,  and  Lord  John 
Drummond.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  the 
king  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  for  continuing  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.     He  told  the  parlia- 


ment that  the  pretender  was  actually  in  Scotland,  heading 
the  rebellion,  and  assuming  the  style  and  title  ot  king  of 
these  realms  ;  he  demanded  of  the  Commons  such  supply 
as  might  discourage  any  foreign  power  from  assisting  the 
rebels.  On  Thursday  the  nineteenth  day  of  January,  all 
the  impeached  lords  pleaded  guiltv  to  the  articles  exhibited 
against  them,  except  the  Earl  of  \\  intoun,  who  petitioned 
for  a  longer  time,  on  various  pretences.  The  rest  received 
sentence  of  death  on  the  ninth  day  of  February,  in  the 
court  erected  in  Westnnnster-hall,  where  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cowper  presided  as  lord  high-steward  on  th.it  occa- 
sion The  Countess  of  Nithsdale  and  Lady  Nairn  threw 
themselves  at  the  king's  feel,  as  he  passed  through  the 
apartments  of  the  palace,  and  implored  his  mercy  in  behalf 
of  their  husbands  :  but  their  tears  and  entreaties  produced 
no  effect.  The  council  resolved  that  the  sentence  should 
be  executed,  and  orders  were  given  for  that  purpose  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  the  sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex. 

§  XXXII.  The  Countess  of  Derwentwater,  with  her 
sister,  accompanied  by  the  Duchesses  of  Cleveland  and 
Bolton,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  first  distinction, 
was  introduced  by  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  St. 
-Mban's  into  the  king's  bed-chamber,  where  slie  invoked 
his  muje.sty's  clemency  for  her  unfortunate  consort.  Slie 
afterwards  repaired  to  the  lobbv  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
attended  by  the  ladies  of  the  other  condemned  lords  and 
above  twenty  others  of  the  same  quality,  and  begged  the 
intercession  of  the  House :  but  no  regard  was  paid  to 
tlieir  petition.  Next  day,  they  petitioned  both  Houses  of 
parliament.  The  Commons  rejected  their  suit.  In  the 
upper  House,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  delivered  a  petition 
from  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  to  whom  he  was  nearly 
related,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  himself  should 
oppose  his  solicitation.  The  Earl  of  Derby  expressed 
some  compassion  for  the  numerous  family  of  Lord  Nairn. 
Petitions  from  the  rest  were  presented  by  ot!;er  lords, 
moved  with  pity  and  humanity.  Lord  Townshend  and 
others  vehemently  opposed  their  being  read.  The  Earl  of 
Nottingham  thought  this  indulgence  might  be  granted  : 
the  House  assented  to  his  opinion,  and  agreed  to  an 
aJdress,  praying  his  majesty  would  reprieve  such  of  the 
condemned  "lords  as  should  seem  to  deserve  his  mercy. 
To  this  petition  the  king  answered,  that  on  this,  and  all 
other  occasions,  he  would  do  wliat  he  thought  most  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the  safety  of  his 
people.  The  Earl  of  "N'ottingham,  president  of  the  council, 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  his  son  Lord  Finch,  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  his  kinsman  Lord  Guernsey,  master  of  the  jewel- 
office,  were  altogether  dismissed  from  his  majesty's  service. 
Orders  were  despatched  for  executing  the  Earls  of  Der- 
wentwater and  Nithsdale,  and  tlie  Viscount  of  Kenmuir, 
immediately;  the  others  were  respited  to  the  seventh  day 
of  March.  Nithsdale  made  his  escape  in  woman's  apparel, 
furnished  and  conveyed  to  him  by  his  own  mother.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  Derwentwater  and 
Kenmuir  were  beheaded  on  Tower-hiU.  The  former  was 
an  amiable  vouth,  brave,  open,  een.rous,  hospitable,  and 
humane.  His  fate  drew  tears  from  the  spectators,  and 
was  a  great  inisfortune  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived. 
He  gave  bread  to  multitudes  of  people  whom  lie  em- 
ployed on  his  esute  ;  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan 
rejoiced  in  his  bounty.  Kenmuir  was  a  virtuous  noble- 
man, calm,  sensible,  resolute,  and  resigned.  He  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  English  church  ;  but  Annals.  Ro- 
the  other  died  in  the  faith  of  Rome :  both   '}"■-;}>'■  Patten. 

,,        ,  .    .         1-1  1  /-,      ueDHtes  III  Far- 

adhered  to   their   political   principles.     On   iiam.    Tindal. 
the  fifteenth   day  of  JIarch,  VVintoim  was   ■'''•"s  Trials, 
brought  to  trial,  and  being  convicted  received  sentence  of 
death. 

5  XXXIII.  When  the  king  passed  the  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
land-tax  bill,  which  was  ushered  in  with  a  '  ' 
very  extraordinary  preamble,  he  informed  both  Houses  of 
the' pretender's  flight  from  Scotland.  In  the  beginning  of 
April,  a  commission  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  when  hills  of  high  treason  were  found 
against  Mr.  Forster,  Mackintosh,  and  twenty  of  their  con- 
federates. Forster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the 
continent  in  safetv  :  the  rest  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  were 
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iiululged  with  time  to  prepare  for  their  trials.  The  judsjes, 
appointed  to  trv  the  rebels  at  Liverpool,  found  a  consider- 
able number  guilty  of  hish  treason.  Two-and-twenty 
were  executed  at  Preston  and  Manchester :  about  a  thou- 
sand prisoners  submitted  to  the  kinsr's  mercv,  and  pe- 
titioned for  transportation.  Pitts,  the  keejier  of  Newgate, 
being  suspected  of  having  connived  at  Forster's  escape, 
wfas  tried  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  acquitted. 
Notwithstanding  this  prosecution,  wliich  ought  to  have 
redoubled  the  vigilance  of  the  jailers,  Brigadier  Mackin- 
tosh, and  several  other  prisoners,  broke  from  Newgate, 
after  having  mastered  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and  dis- 
armed the  sentuiel.  The  court  proceeded  with  the  trials 
of  tliose  that  remained  ;  and  a  great  number  were  found 
guiltv :  four  or  five  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at 
Tvbiirn  :  and  among  these  was  one  William  Paul,  a  cler- 
gyman, who,  in  his  last  speech,  professed  himself  a  true 
and  sincere  member  of  the  church  of  England,  but  not  of 
the  revolution  schismatical  church,  whose  bishops  had 
abandoned  the  king,  and  shamefully  given  up  their  eccle- 
siastical rights,  bv  submitting  to  the  unlawful,  invalid,  lay 
deprivations  autlioriied  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

§  XXXI\'.  Tliough  the  rebellion  was  extinguished,  the 
flame  of  national  dissa'isfaction  still  continued  to  rage  ; 
the  severities  exercised  asaiiist  the  rebels  increased  the 
general  discontent:  for  now  the  danger  was  blown  over 
their  humane  passions  began  to  prevail.  The  courage  and 
fortitude  with  which  the  condemned  persons  encountered 
the  pains  of  death  m  its  most  dreadful  form,  prepossessed 
many  spectators  in  favour  of  the  cause  by  which  those 
unhappy  victims  were  animated.  In  a  word,  persecution, 
as  usual,  extended  the  heresy.  Tlie  ministry,  perceiving 
this  universal  disaffection,  and  dreading  the  revolution  of 
a  new  parliament,  which  might  wrest  the  power  from  their 
faction,  and  retort  upon  them  the  violence  of  their  own 
measures,  formed  a  resolution  equally  odious  and  effectual 
to  establish  their  administration.  This  was  no  other  than 
a  scheme  to  repeal  the  triennial  act,  and  by  a  new  law  to 
extend  the  term  of  parliaments  to  seven  years.  On  the 
tenth  day  of  April,  tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire  represented, 
in  the  Ifouse  of  Lords,  that  triennial  elections  served  to 
keep  up  party  divisions ;  to  raise  and  foment  feuds  in 
private  families ;  to  produce  ruinous  expenses,  and  give 
occasion  to  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  foreign  princes  ; 
that  it  became  the  wisdom  of  such  an  august  assembly,  to 
apply  proper  remedies  to  an  evil  that  might  be  attended 
with  t!ie  most  dangerous  consequences,  especially  in  the 
present  temiier  of  the  nation,  as  the  spirit  of  rebellion  still 
remained  unconquered.  He,  therefore,  proposed  a  bill 
for  enlarging  the  continuance  of  parliaments.  He  was 
seconded  by  the  Earls  of  Dorset  and  Rockingham,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Townshend,  and  the  other  chiefs 
of  that  party. .  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the  E.irls  of 
Nottingham,  Abingdon,  and  Paulet.  They  observed,  that 
frequent  parliaments  were  required  by  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  kingilora,  ascertained  in  the  practice  of 
many  ages  ;  that  the  members  of  the  lower  House  were 
chosen  hy  the  body  of  the  nation,  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  could  be  no  longer 
representatives  of  the  people,  who,  by  the  parliament's 
protracting  its  own  authority,  would  be  deprived  of  the 
only  remedy  which  they  have  against  those  who,  throutrh 
ignorance  or  corruption,  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  ;  that  the  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  bill  were  weak 
and  frivolous:  that,  with  respect  to  foreign  alliances,  no 
prince  or  state  could  reasonably  depend  upon  a  people  to 
defend  their  liberties  and  interests,  who  should  be  thought 
to  have  given  up  so  great  a  part  of  their  own  :  nor  would 
it  be  prudent  in  them  to  wish  for  a  change  in  that  consti- 
tution under  which  Europe  had  of  late  been  so  powerfully 
supported  :  on  the  contrary,  they  might  be  deterred  from 
entering  into  any  eng,i:;ements  with  Great  Britain,  when 
informed  bv  the  "preamble  of  the  bill,  that  the  popish  fac- 
tion was  so  dangerous  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the 
government :  they  would  apprehend  that  the  administra- 
tion was  so  weak  as  to  want  so  extraordinary  a  provision 
for  its  safetv  ;  that  the  gentlemen  of  Britain  were  not  to 
be  trusted  ;  and  that  the  good  affections  of  the  people 
were  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   'I'hey  affirmed  that  this  bill,  far  from  preventing 


the  expense  of  elections,  would  rather  increase  it,  and 
encourage  every  species  of  corruption  ;  for  the  value  of  a 
seat  would  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  a 
parliament;  and  the  purchase  would  rise  accordingly; 
that  a  long  parliament  would  yield  a  greater  temptation, 
as  well  as  a  better  opportunity  to  a  vicious  ministry,  to 
corrupt  the  members,  tlian  they  could  possiblv  have  when 
the  parliaments  were  short  and  frequent :  that  the  same 
reasons  urged  for  passing  tlie  bill  to  continue  this  parlia- 
ment for  seven  years  would  be  at  least  as  strong,  and,  by 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  might  be  made  much  stronger 
before  the  end  of  that  term,  for  continuing,  and  even  per- 
petuating their  legislative  power,  to  the  absolute  subver- 
sion of  the  third  estate  of  the  realm.  These  arguments 
served  only  to  form  a  decent  debate,  after  which  the  bill 
for  septennial  parliaments  passed  by  a  great  majority ; 
though  twenty  peers  entered  a  protest.  It  met  with  the 
same  fate  in  the  lower  House,  where  many  strong  objec- 
tions were  stated  to  no  purpose.  They  were  represented 
as  the  effects  of  party  spleen ;  and,  indeed,  tliis  was  the 
great  spring  of  action  on  tioth  sides.  The  question  for  the 
bill  was  carried  in  the  affirmative ;  and  m  a  little  time  it 
received  the  royal  sanction. 

§  XXXV.  The  rebellion  being  utterly  quelled,  and  all 
the  suspected  persons  of  consequence  detained  in  safe 
custody,  the  king  resolved  to  visit  his  German  dominions, 
where  he  foresaw  a  storm  gathering  from  the  quarter  of 
Sweden.  Charles  XII.  was  extremely  exasperated  against 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  for  having  entered  into  the  con- 
federacy against  him  in  his  absence,  particularly  for  his 
having  purchased  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
which  constituted  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  he  breathed 
nothing  but  revenge  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  avert  this  danger,  or  prepare  against  it, 
that  the  king  now  determined  upon  a  voyage  to  the  con- 
tinent. But  as  he  was  restricted  from  leaving  his  British 
dominions,  by  the  act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the 
crown,  tliis  clause  was  repealed  in  a  new  bill  that  passed 
through  both  Houses  without  the  least  difficulty.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  the  king  closed  the  session  with 
a  speech  upon  the  usual  topics,  in  which,  however,  he 
obser\'ed,  that  the  numerous  instances  of  mercv  he  had 
shown,  served  only  to  encourage  the  faction  of  the  pre- 
tender, whose  partisans  acted  with  such  insolence  and 
folly,  as  if  they  intended  to  convince  the  world  that  they 
were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  gentle  methods.  He  inti-  ; 
mated  his  purpose  of  visiting  his  dominions  in  Germany; 
and  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  constituted  his 
beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  guardian  of  the  kingdom 
in  his  absence.  About  this  period,  General  Macartney, 
who  had  returned  to  England  at  the  accession  of  King 
George,  presented  himself  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  deposition  of  Colonel  Hamilton 
was  contradicted  by  two  park-keepers  :  the  general  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge,  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army, 
and  gratified  with  the  command  of  a  regiment.  The  king's 
brother.  Prince  Ernest,  Bishop  of  Osnabruck,  was  created 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  Earl  of  Ulster.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Hay,  to  whom 
his  majesty  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  his  peaceable  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion 
in  Scotland,  were  now  dismissed  from  all  their  employ- 
ments. General  Carpenter  succeeded  the  Duke  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces  in  North  Britain,  and  in  the 
government  of  Port  Mahon  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
was  appointed  lord  register  of  Scotland  in  the  room  of  the 
Earl  of  Hay. 

§  XXXVI.  On  the  seventh  day  of  July,  the  king  em- 
barked at  Gravesend,  landed  on  the  ninth  in  Holland, 
through  which  he  passed  incognito  to  Hanover,  and  from 
thence  set  out  for  Pyrmont.  His  aim  was  to  secure  his 
German  dominions  from  the  Swede,  and  Great  Britaia 
from  the  pretender.  These  two  princes  had  already  begun 
to  form  a  design,  in  conjunction,  of  invading  his  kingdom. 
He  knew  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  resolved  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  France,  in  case  the  young  king,  who  was  a  sickly 
child,  should  die  without  male  issue.  The  regent  was  not 
ignorant  that  Philip  of  Spain  would  powerfully  contest 
that  succession,  notwithstanding  this  renunciation ;  and 
he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  interest 
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by  an  alliance  with  the  maritime  powers  of  EiiKJanii 
and  Holland.  The  Kin^of  England  sounded  him  on  tins 
subject,  and  found  him  eajer  to  ensaije  in  such  an  asso- 
ciation. The  nesiociation  was  earned  on  hy  General  C'a- 
dog-an  for  EiiL'tand,  the  Abbe  du  Bo:s  for  France,  and  the 
Pensionary  Ileinsius  for  the  States-general.  The  regent 
readily  complied  with  all  their  demands.  He  engaged 
that  the  pretender  should  immediately  depart  from  Avig- 
non to  trie  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  never  return  to 
Lorraine  or  France  on  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  that  no 
rebellious  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  that  kingdom :  and  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
with  respect  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  should  be 
fully  executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
The  treaty  contained  a  mutual  guarantee  of  all  the  places 
possessed  by  the  contracting  powers  :  of  the  protestant 
succession  on  the  throne  of  England,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  crown  of  France :  and  a  de- 
fensive alliance,  stipulating  the  proportion  of  ships  and 
forces  to  be  furnished  to  that  power  which  should  be  dis- 
turbed at  home  or  invaded  from  abroad.  The  English 
people  murmured  at  this  treaty.  They  said  an  unnecessary 
umlirage  was  given  to  Spain,  with  which  the  nation  had 
great  commercial  connexions ;  and  that  on  pretence  of  an 
invasion,  a  body  of  foreign  troops  might  be  introduced  to 
enslave  the  kingdom. 

§  XXXV'II.  His  majesty  was  not  so  successful  in  his 
endeavours  to  appease  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  refused 
to  listen  to  any  overtures  until  Bremen  and  Verden  should 
be  restored.  These  the  Elector  of  Hanover  resolved  to 
keep  as  a  fair  purchase  ;  and  he  engaged  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  enemies  of  Charles,  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
acquisition.  Meanwhile  his  rufiture  with  Sweden  was 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  England,  and 
had  well  nigh  entailed  upon  the  kingdom  another  invasion, 
much  more  formidable  than  that  which  had  so  lately  mis- 
carried. The  ministers  of  Sweden  resident  at  London, 
Paris,  and  the  Hague,  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  disaffected  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  A  scheme  was 
formed  for  the  Swedish  king's  landing  on  this  island  with 
a  considerable  body  of  forces,  where  he  should  be  joined 
by  the  malcontents  of  the  united  kingdom.  Charles  re- 
lished the  enterprise,  which  flattered  his  ambition  and 
revenge  :  nor  was  it  disagreeable  to  the  Czar  of  jSIuscovv, 
who  resented  tlie  elector's  offer  of  joining  the  Swede 
against  the  Russians,  provided  he  would  ratify  the  cession 
of  Bremen  and  Verden.  King  George  having  received 
intimation  of  these  intrigues,  returned  to  England  towards 
the  end  of  January  ;  and  ordered  a  detachment  of  foot 
guards  to  secure  Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedish  minister, 
with  all  his  papers.  At  the  same  time.  Sir  Jacob  Bancks 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cassar  were  apprehended.  The  other 
foreign  ministers  took  the  alarm,  and  remonstrated  to  the 
ministry  upon  this  outrage  committed  against  the  law  of 
nations.  The  two  secretaries.  Stanhope  and  Methuen, 
wrote  circular  letters  to  them,  assuring  them  that  in  a  dav 
or  two  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  reasons  that 
induced  the  king  to  take  such  an  extraordinary  step.  They 
weie  generally  satisfied  with  tins  intimation  ;  but  the 
Manjuis  dc  Montelcone,  ambassador  from  Spain,  express- 
ed his  concern,  that  no  other  way  could  be  found  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  kingdom  without  arresting  the 
person  of  a  public  minister,  and  seizing  all  his  papers  ; 
which  were  the  sacred  repositories  of  his  master's  secrets  : 
he  observed,  that  in  whatever  manner  these  two  facts  might 
seem  to  be  understood,  they  very  sensililv  wounded  the 
law  of  nations.  About  the  same  time  Baron  Gortz,  the 
Swedish  residentiary  in  Holland,  was  seizeil  with  his 
papers  at  Ariiheim,  at  the  desire  of  King  George,  com- 
niunicated  to  the  States  by  Mr.  Leathes,  his  minister  at 
the  Hague.  The  baron  owned  he  had  projected  the  inva- 
sion, a  design  that  was  justified  by  the  conduct  of  King 
George,  who  had  joined  the  princes  in  confederacy  against 
the  King  of  Sweden,  without  having  received  the  least 
provocation  :  who  had  assisted  the  King  of  Denmark  in 
subduing  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  then 
jiurcliased  them  of  the  usurper;  and  who  had,  in  the 
course  of  this  very  summer,  sent  a  strong  squadron  of 
ships  to  the  Baltic,  where  it  joined  the  Danes  and  Russians 
against  the  Swedish  fleet. 


§  XXXVIII.  When  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
met  on  the  twentieth  day  of  February,  the  king  informed 
them  of  the  triple  alliance  he  iiad  concluded  with  France 
and  Holland.  He  mentioned  the  projected  invasion  ;  told 
them  he  had  given  orders  for  laying  before  them  copies  of 
the  letters  which  had  passed  between  ihe  Swedish  minis- 
ters on  that  subject ;  and  he  demanded  of  the  Commons 
such  supplies  as  should  be  found  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  By  those  papers  it  appeared  that  the 
scheme  projected  by  Baron  Gortz  was  very  plausible,  and 
even  ripe  for  execution  ;  which,  however,  was  postponed 
until  the  army  should  be  reduced,  and  the  Dutch  auxili- 
aries sent  back  to  their  own  country.  Tlie  letters  being 
read  in  parliament,  both  Houses  presented  addresses,  in 
which  they  extolled  the  king's  prudence  in  establishing 
such  conventions  with  foreign  potentates  as  might  repair 
the  gross  defects,  and  prevent  the  pernicious  consequences, 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  tliey  termed  a  treacherous 
and  dishonourable  peace;  and  they  expressed  their  liorror 
and  indignation  at  tne  malice  and  ingratitude  of  those  who 
had  encouraged  an  invasion  of  their  country.  He  like- 
wise received  an  address  of  the  same  kind  from  the  con- 
vention ;  another  from  the  dissenting  ministers ;  a  third 
from  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  but  Oxford  was  not 
so  lavish  of  her  compliments.  At  a  meeting  of  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  heads  of  that  university,  a  motion  was 
made  for  an  address  to  the  king,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
late  unnatural  rebellion,  his  majesty's  safe  return,  and  the 
favour  lately  shown  to  the  university,  in  omitting,  at  their 
request,  the  ceremony  of  burning  in  effigy  the  devil,  the 
Pope,  the  pretender,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl 
of  ^lar,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  majesty's  accession. 
Dr.  Smallridge,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  observed,  that  the  re- 
bellion had  been  long  suppressed  :  that  there  would  be  no 
end  of  addresses,  should  one  be  presented  every  time  his 
majesty  returned  from  his  German  dominions  ;  that  the 
late  favour  they  had  received  was  overbalanced  by  a  whole 
regiment  now  quartered  upon  tliem  :  and  that  there  was 
no  precedent  for  addressing  a  king  upon  his  return  from 
his  German  dominions.  The  university  thought  they  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  little  recard  paid  to  their  remon- 
strance, touching  a  riot  raised  in  that  city  by  the  soldiers 
there  quartered,  on  pretence  that  the  anniversary  of  the 
prince's  birth-dav  had  not  been  celebrated  wilh  the  usual 
rejoicings.  Atfidavits  had  been  sent  up  to  the  council, 
which  seemed  to  favour  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 
When  the  House  of  Lords  deliberated  upon  the  mutiny- 
bill,  bv  which  the  soldiers  were  exempted  from  arrests  for 
debts,  complaint  was  made  of  their  licentious  behaviour 
at  Oxford ;  and  a  motion  was  made,  that  they  should  in- 
nuire  into  the  riot.  The  Lords  presented  an  address  to 
tne  queen,  desiring  that  the  papers  relating  to  that  affair 
might  be  laid  before  tiie  House.  These  being  perused, 
were  found  to  be  recriminations  between  the  Oxonians 
and  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  A  warm  debate  ensued, 
during  wliich  the  I^rl  of  Abingdon  offered  a  petition  from 
tlie  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  the  mayor  and  ma- 
gistrales  of  Oxford,  praying  to  be  beard.  One  of  the 
court  members  observing  that  it  would  be  irregular  to  re- 
ceive a  petition  while  the  House  was  in  a  grand  commit- 
tee, a  motion  was  made,  that  the  chairman  should  leave 
the  chair  ;  but  this  being  carried  in  the  negative,  the  de- 
hate  was  resumed,  and  the  majority  agieed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  :  That  the  heads  of  the  university,  and 
mayor  of  the  city,  neglected  to  make  public  rejoicings  on 
the"  prince's  birtb-day  ;  that  the  oflicers  having  met  to  ce- 
lebrate that  day,  the  house  in  which  they  had  assembled 
was  assaulted,  and  the  windows  were  broken  by  the  rab- 
ble ;  that  this  assault  was  the  beginning  and  occasion  of 
the  riots  that  ensued  ;  that  the  conduct  of  the  major 
seemed  well  justified  by  the  affidavits  produced  on  his 
part ;  that  the  printing  and  publishing  the  ^„„^|j  5,^,^ 
depositions,  upon  which  the  complaints  re-  rnnis.  Deb.  ia 
lating  to  the  riots  at  Oxford  were  founded,  ,'';i'''y';\'";rJ.'°" 
while  that  matter  was  under  the  examination 
of  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  the  council,  beforg  they 
had  time  to  come  to  any  resolution  touching  the  same,  was 
irregular,  disrespectful  to  his  royal  highness,  and  tending 
to  sedition.  An  inquiry  of  this  nature,  so  managed,  did  not 
much  redound  to  the  honour  of  such  an  auaust  assembly. 
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A  D  1717  ^  XWIX.  Tlie  Commons  passed  a  bill, 
prohibiting  all  commerce  with  Sweden,  a 
branch  of  trade  which  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  Knsilish  merchants.  They  voted  ten  thousand 
seamen  for  the  ensuinj;  year;  granted  about  a  million 
for  the  maintenance  of  guards,  garrisons,  and  land- 
forces  ;  and  passed  tlie  hill  relatni;;  to  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion. Tlie  I  louse  likewise  voted  four-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  payment  of  four  b.utalioi)S  of  Munsterand 
two  of  Saxe-(!otha,  which  the  kuig  had  taken  into  his  ser- 
vice, to  supply  the  place  of  such  as  might  be,  during  the 
rebellion,  drawn  from  the  garrisons  of  the  States-general  to 
the  assistance  of  England.  This  vote,  however,  was  not 
carried  without  a  violent  debate.  The  demand  was  in- 
veiglied  against  as  an  imposition,  seeing  no  troops  had  ever 
served.  A  motion  was  made  for  an  address,  desiring  that 
the  instructions  of  those  who  concluded  the  treaties  might 
be  laid  before  the  House;  but  tins  was  overruled  by  the 
majority.''  The  supplies  were  raised  by  a  land  tax  of 
three  sliillinirs  in  the  pound,  and  a  malt  tax.  What  the 
Commons  had  given  was  not  thousht  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  year ;  therefore  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope 
Drought  a  message  from  his  majesty,  demanding  an  extra- 
ordinary supply,  that  he  misiht  be  the  better  enabled  to 
secure  his  kingdoms  against  the  danger  with  wliich  they 
were  threatened  from  Sweden  ;  and  he  moved  that  a  sup- 
ply should  be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Shippen  observed  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  king 
was  as  little  acquainted  with  the  parliamentarv  proceed- 
ings as  with  the  language  of  the  country  :  that  the  message 
was  unp.arliamentary  and  unprecedented ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  penned  by  some  foreign  minister :  he  said  he  had 
been  often  told  that  his  majesty  had  retrieved  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  nation ;  a  truth  which  appeared  in 
the  flourishing  condition  of  trade  ;  but  that  the  supply  de- 
manded seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  glorious 
advant^iges  which  his  majesty  had  obtained  for  the  people. 
He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  HungerforJ,  who  declared  that 
for  his  part  he  could  not  understand  what  occasion  there 
was  for  new  alliances;  much  less  that  they  should  be 
purchased  with  money.  He  expressed  his  surprise  that  a 
nation  so  lately  the  terror  of  France  and  Spain,  should  now 
seem  to  fear  so  inconsiderate  an  enemy  as  the  King  of 
Sweden.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Boscawen, 
Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  and  others  ;  but  some  of  the  whigs 
spoke  against  it ;  and  M'r.  Robert  Walpole  was  silent. 
The  speaker,  and  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  tlie  tellers  of  the  ex- 
chequer, opposed  this  un|iarliamentary  way  of  demanding 
the  supply  :  the  former  proposed  that  part  of  the  army 
should  be  disbanded,  and  the  money  applied  towards  the 
making  good  such  new  engagements  as  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary. After  several  successive  debates,  the  resolution 
for  a  supply  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four  voices. 

§  XL.  The  ministry  was  now  divided  within  itself. 
Lord  Townshend  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  by  tlie  intrigues  of  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land ;  and  he  was  now  likewise  dismissed  from  the  place 
of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  resign- 
ed his  posts  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer :  his  example  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Pultenev,  secretary  at  war,  and  Mr.  Mediuen,  secretary  of 
state.  When  the  affiiir  of  the  supply  was  resumed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Stanhope  made  a  motion  for 
granting  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Pultenev  observed,  that  having  resigned  his 
place,  he  might  now  act  with  the  freedom  becoming  an 
Englishman  :  he  declared  against  the  manner  of  granting 
the  supply,  as  unparliamentary  and  unprecedented.  He 
said  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  any  Englishman 
advised  his  majesty  to  send  such  a  message ;  but  he 
doubled  not  the  resolution  of  a  British  parliament  would 
make  a  German  ministry  tremble.  Mr.  Stanhope  having 
harangued  the  House  in  vindication  of  the  ministry,  Mr. 
Smith  answered  every  article  of  his  speech  :  he  affirmed 
that  if  an  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  rela- 
tion to  afi'airs  abroad  was  to  be  made  from  a  comparison 


of  their  conduct  at  home,  they  would  not  appear  altogether 
so  faultless  as  they  were  represented.  "  Was  it  not  a  mis- 
take (said  he)  not  to  preserve  the  peace  at  home,  after  the 


take  (s; 
kingb 


ad  ascended  the  throne  with  the  universal  applause 
and  joyful  acclamations  of  all  Ins  subjects?  Was  it  not  a 
mistake,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  not  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  to  ofl'er  pardon  to  such  as  should  re-  . 
turn  home  peaceably,  according  to  the  custom  on  formei' 
occasions  of  the  same  nature  '.  Was  it  not  a  mistake,  after 
the  su])pression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  trial  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  principal  authors  of  it,tokeepiipanimosities, 
and  drive  people  to  despair,  by  not  passing  an  act  of 
indemnity,  oy  keeping  so  many  persons  under  hard  and 
tedious  confinement,  and  by  granting  pardons  to  some, 
without  leaving  them  any  means  to  subsist.'  Is  it  not  a 
mistake,  not  to  trust  a  vote  of  parliament  for  making  good 
such  engagements  as  his  majesty  should  think  proper  to 
enter  into ;  and  instead  of  that,  to  insist  on  the  granting 
this  supply  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  .'  Is  it  not  a 
mistake,  to  take  this  opportunity  to  create  divisions,  and 
render  some  of  the  king  s  best  friends  suspected  and  ob- 
noxious ?  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  in  short,  to  form  parties  and 
cabals,  in  order  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  occa- 
sional conformity'"  A  great  number  of  members  had 
agreed  to  this  measure  in  private,  though  at  this  period  it 
was  not  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a 
long  debate  the  sum  was  granted.  These  were  the  fii-st 
fruits  of  Britain's  being  wedded  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Elector  of  Hanover  quarrelled  with  the  King 
of  Sweden ;  and  England  was  not  only  deprived  of  a  ne- 
cessary branch  of  commerce,  but  even  obliged  to  support 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  ministry  now  , 
underwent  a  new  revolution.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland 
and  Mr.  Addison  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state :  Mr. 
Stanhope  became  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

§  XLI.  On  the  sixth  day  of  May,  the  king  going  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  gave  the  parliament  to  understand,  that 
the  fleet  under  Sir  George  Byng,  which  had  sailed  to  the 
Baltic,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Swedes,  was  safely 
arri%-ed  in  the  Sound.  He  said  he  had  given  orders  fortlie 
immediate  reduction  of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  as  well  as 
directions  to  prepare  an  act  of  indemnity.  He  desired 
they  would  take  proper  measures  for  reducing  the  public 
dehts  with  a  just  regard  to  parliamentary  credit ;  and  that 
they  would  so  through  the  public  business  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch  and  unanimity.  Some  progress  had  already 
been  made  in  deliberations  upon  the  debt  of  the  nation, 
which  was  comprehended  under  the  two  heads  of  redeem- 
able and  irredeemable  encumbrances.  The  first  had  been 
contracted  with  a  redeemable  interest ;  and  these  the  pub- 
lic had  a  riglit  to  discharge ;  the  others  consisted  of  long 
anrl  short  annuities  granted  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
years,  which  could  not  be  altered  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietors.  Mr.  Robert  \\'alpole  had  rejected  a 
scheme  for  lessening  the  interest,  and  paying  the  capital  of 
those  debts,  before  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  excliequer. 
He  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  reduce  the 
interest  of  redeemable  funds,  and  offer  an  alternative  to 
the  proprietors  of  annuities.  His  plan  was  approved  ;  but, 
when  he  resigned  his  places,  the  minister  made  some 
small  alterations  in  it,  which  furnished  him  with  a  pretence 
for  opposing  the  execution  of  the  scheme.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,' some  warm  altercation  passed  between  liira 
and  Mr.  Stanhope,  by  which  it  appeared  they  had  made  a 
practice  of  selling  places  and  reversions.  Mr.  Ilungerford 
standing  up,  said  he  was  sorry  to  see  two  such  great  mea 
running  foul  of  one  another;  that,  however,  they  ought  tat 
be  looked  upon  as  patriots  and  fathers  of  their  country ;  andA 
since  they  had  by  mischance  discovered  their  nakedness,  th« 
other  members  ought,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  tn 
turn  their  backs  upon  them,  that  (hey  might  not  be  seen  iif 
such  a  shameful  condition.  JMr.  Boscawen  moved  that  ths 
House  would  lay  their  commands  upon  them,  that  no  further 
notice  should  be  taken  of  what  had  passed.  He  was  seconded 
bvMr.Methuen:  the  House  approved  of  the  motion;  and  the 


and  fifty  thousand,   commandert  by  the  grand 
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speaker  took  their  word  and  honour  that  they  should  not 
prosecute  their  resentment.  The  money-corporations  hav- 
ing agreed  to  provide  cash  for  sucli  creditors  as  should  be 
vvdlin;:  to  receive  their  principal,  llie  House  came  to  certain 
resolutions,  on  which  were  founded  the  three  bills  that 
passed  into  laws,  under  the  names  nf  "  The  South  Sea 
Act,  the  Bank  Act,  and  the  General  Fund  Act."  The 
original  stock  of  the  South  Sea  company  did  not  exceed 
nine  millions  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds ;  but  the  funds 
granted  being  sufficient  to  answer  the  interest  of  ten  mil- 
lions at  six  per  cent,  the  company  made  up  that  sum  to 
the  government,  for  which  they  received  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  yearly,  and  eight  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  for  management.  I5y  this  act  they  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  receive  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  eight  thousand  for  management.  It  was  enacted, 
That  the  company  should  continue  a  corporation  until  the 
redemption  of  their  annuity,  towards  which  not  less  than  a 
million  should  be  paid  at  a  time.  They  were  likewise 
required  to  advance  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions, 
towards  discharging  the  principal  and  interest  due  on  the 
four  lottery  funds  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  Queen 
Anne.  By  the  bank  act  the  governors  and  company  de- 
clared themselves  willing  to  accent  an  annuity  of  eighty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds,  seven 
shillings,  and  ten  pence  halfpenny,  or  the  principal  of  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  halfpenny, 
in  lieu  of  the  present  annuity,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  one  |)Ounds,  thirteen 
shillings,  and  five  pence.  They  likewise  declared  them- 
selves willing  to  discharge,  and  deliver  up  to  be  cancelled, 
as  many  exchequer  bills  as  amounted  to  two  millions,  and 
to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
being  after  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  redeemable  after  one 
year's  notice ;  to  circulate  the  remaining  exchequer  bills  at 
three  per  cent,  and  one  penny  per  day.  It  was  enacted. 
That  tiie  former  allowances  should  be  continued  to  Christ- 
mas, and  then  the  bank  should  have  for  circulating  tlie 
two  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  and 
twenty-five  pounds  remaining  exchequer  bills,  an  annuity 
of  seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  cent,  till 
redeemed,  over  and  above  the  one  penny  a  day  for  interest. 
By  the  same  act  the  bank  was  required  to  advance  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
towards  discliarging  the  national  debt,  if  wanted,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  have  five  pounds  per  cent,  for  as 
much  as  they  might  advance,  redeemable  by  parliament. 
The  general  fund  act  recited  the  several  acts  of  parliaments, 
for  estalihshiug  the  four  lotteries  in  the  ninth  and  tentli 
years  of  the  late  queen,  and  stated  the  annual  produce  of 
the  several  funds,  amounting  in  all  to  seven  hundred 
twenty-four  thou.sand  eight  hundred  forty-nine  pounds, 
six  shillings,  and  ten  pence  one-fifth.  This  was  the  gene- 
ral fund  ;  the  deficiency  of  which  was  to  be  made  good 
annually,  out  of  the  first  aids  granted  by  parliament.  For 
the  regular  payment  of  all  such  annuities  as  should  be 
made  payable  by  this  act,  it  was  enacted.  That  all  the 
duties  and  revenues  mentioned  therein  should  continue 
for  ever,  with  the  proviso,  however,  that  the  revenues  ren- 
dered by  this  act  perpetual  should  be  subject  to  redemp- 
tion. This  act  contained  a  clause  by  which  the  sinking 
fund  was  established.  The  reduction  of  interest  to  five 
per  cent,  producing  a  surplus  or  excess  upon  the  appro- 
priated funds,  it  was  enacted.  That  all  the  monies  arising 
from  time  to  time,  as  well  for  the  surplus,  by  virtue  of  the 
acts  for  redeeming  the  funds  of  the  bank  and  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  as  also  for  the  surplus  of  the  duties  and 
revenues  by  this  act  appropriated  to  make  good  the  gene- 
ral fund,  should  be  appropriated  and  employed  for  the 
discharging  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  national 
debt  as  was  incurred  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  December 
of  the  preceding  year,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  directed 
and  appointed  by  any  future  act  of  parliament,  to  be  dis- 
charged out  of  the  same,  and  for  none  other  use,  intent,  or 
purpose  whatsoever. 

§  XLII.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  now  remained 

almost  two  vears   a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  jiresented  a 
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petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  that  Ins  imprison- 
ment might  not  be  indefinite.  Some  of  the  tory  lords 
afflrnied  that  the  impeachment  was  destroyed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  which  superseded 
the  whole  proceedings  ;  but  the  contrary  was  voted  by  a 
considerable  majority.  The  thirteenth  day  of  June  was 
fixed  for  the  trial ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  made 
acquainted  with  this  determination.  The  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  earl's 
impeachment;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  report,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Lords,  demanding  longer  time  to  prepare 
for  trial.  Accordingly,  the  day  was  prolonged  to  tlie 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  and  the  Commons  appointed  the 
committee,  with  four  other  members,  to  be  managers  for 
making  good  the  articles  of  impeachment.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  Peers  repaired  to  the  court  in  West- 
minster-hall, where  Lord  Cowper  presided  as  lord  steward. 
The  Commons  were  assembled  as  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  :  the  king,  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
foreign  ministers,  assisted  at  the  solemnity :  tne  Earl  of 
Oxford  was  brought  from  the  Tower  :  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment were  read,  with  his  answers,  and  the  replica- 
tion of  the  Commons.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  standing  up  to 
make  good  the  first  article.  Lord  Ilarcouit  signiTiea  to 
their  lordships  that  he  had  a  motion  to  make,  and  they 
adjourned  to  their  own  House.  There  he  representee), 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  unnecessarily  consumed 
in  going  through  all  the  articles  of  the  impeachment :  that 
if  tlie  Commons  would  make  good  the  two  articles  for 
high  treason,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  would  forfeit  both  life  and 
estate,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter  :  whereas, 
to  proceed  on  the  method  proposed  by  the  Commons, 
would  draw  the  trial  on  to  a  prodigious  length.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  the  Commons  might  not  he  permitted  to 
proceed,  until  judgment  should  be  first  given  upon  the 
articles  of  high  treason.  He  was  supported  by  the  Earls 
of  Anglesey  and  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Trevor,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  both  parties;  and  though  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  Lords  Coningsby  and  Parker, 
the  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  It  produced  a 
dispute  between  the  two  Houses.  The  Commons,  at  a 
conference,  delivered  a  paper,  containing  their  reasons  for 
asserting  it  as  their  undoubted  right  to  impeach  a  peer 
either  for  treason  or  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ; 
or,  should  they  see  occasion,  to  mix  both  in  the  same  ac- 
cusation. The  House  of  Lords  insisted  on  their  former 
resolution  ;  and  m  another  conference  delivered  a  paper, 
wherein  they  asserted  it  to  be  a  right  inherent  in  every 
court  of  justice  to  order  and  direct  such  methods  of  pro- 
ceedings as  it  should  think  fit  to  be  observed  in  all  causes 
that  fall  under  Us  cognizance.  The  Commons  demanded  a 
free  conference,  which  was  refused.  The  dispute  grew 
more  and  more  warm.  The  Lonls  sent  a  message  to  the 
lower  House,  importing,  that  thev  intended  presently  to 
proceed  on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  Commons 
paid  no  regard  to  this  intimation,  but  adjourned  to  the 
third  dav  of  July.  The  Lords,  repairing  to  Westminster- 
hall,  took  their  places,  ordered  the  earl  to  be  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  made  proclamation  for  his  accusers  to  appear. 
Having  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  adjourned  to 
their  own  House,  where,  after  some  debate,  the  earl  was 
ac(|uitted  upon  a  division  :  then  rettirniiig  to  the  hall  they 
voted.  That  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Oxford  owed  his 
safetv  to  the  dissensions  among  the  ministers,  and  to  the 
late  change  in  the  administration.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  was  delivered  from  the  persecution  of  Walpole  ;  and 
numbered  among  his  friends  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Argyle,  the  Earls  of  Nottingham  and  Hay,  and  Lord 
Townshend.  The  Commons,  in  order  to  express  their 
sense  of  his  demerit,  presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
desiring  he  might  be  excepted  out  of  the  intended  act  of 
grace.  The  king  promised  to  comply  with  their  request; 
and  in  the  mean  time  forbade  the  earl  to  appear  at  court. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  de- 
livered in  the  Houseof  Peers  die  act  of  grace,  which  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  gieat  expedition.  From  this 
indulgence  were  excepted  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Prior, 
Mr.  Tliomas  Harley,  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  Crisp,  Nodes, 
Obrvan,  Redmarne  the  printer,  and  Thompson ;  as  also 
the  assassinators  in  Newgate,  and  the  clan  of  Macgregor 
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ill  Scotland.  B\  virtue  of  this  act,  the  Earl  of  Carnwath, 
the  Lords  Wicklringtoii  and  Nairn,  were  immediately  dis- 
charged, together  «iih  all  the  gentlemen  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Newgate,  and  those  that  were  confined  on  account 
of  the  reliellion  in  the  Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  and  other 
prisons  of  the  kingdom.  The  act  of  grace  being  prepared 
lor  the  royal  assent,  the  king  went  to  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  and  having  given  his  sanction 
to  all  the  bills  that  were  ready,  closed  the  session  with  a 
speech  on  the  nsual  topics. 

§  XLIII.  The  proceedings  in  the  convocation  turned 
chietiy  upon  two  performances  of  Dr.  Iloadley,  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  One  was  entitled,  "  A  Preservative  against  the 
principles  and  Practices  of  the  Nonjurors  :  "  the  other  was 
a  sermon  preached  before  the  king,  under  the  title  of, 
"  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ."  An  answer  to 
this  discourse  was  published  by  Dr.  Snape,  master  of 
Eton  college,  and  the  convocation  appointed  a  committee 
to  examine  the  bishop's  two  performances.  They  drew  up 
a  representation,  in  which  the  preservative  and  the  sermon 
were  censured,  as  tending  to  subvert  all  government  and 
discipline  in  the  church  of  Christ;  to  reduce  his  kingdom 
to  a  statu  of  anarchy  and  confusion  :  to  impugn  and  im- 
peach the  royal  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  authority  of  the  legislature  to  enforce  obedience  in 
matters  of  religion  hy  civil  sanctions.  The  government 
thought  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings  by  a  pro- 
rogation ;  wliicli,  however,  inflamed  the  controversy.  A 
great  number  of  pens  were  ilrawn  against  the  bishop:  but 
nis  chief  antagonists  vvere  Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sherlock, 
whom  the  king  removed  from  the  office  of  Ins  chaplains: 
and  the  convocation  has  not  been  permitted  to  sit  and  do 
business  since  that  period. 
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iriip  ami  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  ^  II 
I  re.lEiirkstadt.  ^  III.  Negociatinn  tor 
^...  .,„.....  »,,.^  „,..,i,,>^.  ,  ...  r'rtKef.iinys  in  pailiament.  a  V.  .lames 
Shepherd  exerule.l  t.n  „  .W^.su  a,'.,n,st  th>  king's  life.  Parliament  pro- 
rogued, i  yi.  N.^I."-  -1  ihe  q„a,l,niple  alliance.  «  VII.  Admiral 
Hll-J^r^,'",,'  "  '^''=''"">?u'^,»n.  »  VIII.  He  destrojs  the  Spanish 
fleet  ot;  Cape  Passaro.  i)  l.\.  Kemonslrances  ot  the  Spanish  ministrv 
%  ."  H'^t■1'*^'"  P/fliai'iftit  touchiuB  the  admiral's  attacking  the  Spaniih 
fleet.  4  At.  .Act  forslrenelhemng  Ihe  pioleslani  interest.  «  .\II,  War 
v™f  «^vrv  t''?'"',  .r'--^"'-  Conspiracy  against  the  Regent  of 
.trance.  »  -MV.  Intended  invasion  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  i  XV. 
Three  hundre,!  Spaniards  land  and  are  taken  in  Scotland.  }  .\VI.  Ac. 
count  of  the  peerage  bill  «  .XVII.  Count  Merci  assumes  the  command 
of  the  imperial  arm.v  m  Sicily.  ^  XVIII.  Activity  of  Admiral  Bvlf.- 
5  XIX  I  he  vp,,„ch  troops  evacuate  Sicily,  i  XX.  Philip  obliged  to 
accede  to  ihr  ,|u„i,M,.|.  .ilhance.    4  XXI.'^Bill  for  securing  the  .lepen 

itf^  s' ' ;  I ";  ' "  " "-  "."hT  ?; '^f"  ^"'?r-  j  ^^"^  "■  so"'i'  sea 
l^i^ ';;.:.:;,,' .;;.;;;;^^^r^S-'VT5^."¥r'K;iSr'Sf 

s'?ff.Se."t  Xx'v'l'l!  It'^bJL'bTe  .?I,F\-  X^^-V^Tl  ,°^"le,^-^i"'c^uf 
iiiitlee  apnoiiiled  of  the  House  of  Commons.  S  XXIX  Inauirv  carried' 
on  by  boll,  Houses,  i  XXX.  Death  of  Earl  Stanhope  and'Sr^tDpages 
Wh«r'"„""  ■""""•  i->;->:Xl-;i!;F  estates  of  the  direc  o  s  ofTe 
South  Sea  company  are  confiscated.  «  .\XXII.  Proceedings  of  the  Com 
mons  with  respect  to  tile  stork  ot  the  South  Sea  compiy.   ^ 

A.  D.  1717  A.^-  DuitiNG  these  transactions,  the  nego- 
co'^'*''""^  °'  ''"^  "°''''' ^^'^'''^<^°"*'""ed  against 
tlie  King  ofSweden,  who  had  penetrated  into  Norway  and 
advanced  towards  Chnstianstadt,  the  capital  of  that' king- 
dom. The  czar  had  sent  five-and-twenty  thousand  Rus- 
sians to  assist  the  allies  in  the  reduction  of  Wismar,  which 
he  intended  to  bestow  upon  his  niece,  lately  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenbur'.;li-Schwerin  :  but',  before  his 
troops  arrived,  the  place  had  surrendered,  and  the  Russians 
\vere  not  admitted  into  the  garrison,  a  circumstance  which 
increased  the  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  Knv' 
of  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  a  projec*! 
for  making  a  descent  U|ion  Schonen,  and  actuallv  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  allied  fleet ;  though  'he  was 
not  at  all  pleased  to  see  Sir  John  Norris  in  the  Bultic,  be- 
cause he  had  formed  designs  against  Denmark,  which  lie 
knew  the  English  si|uadron  would  protect.  He  suddenly 
desisted  from  the  expedition  against  Schonen,  on  pret.-nce 
that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  ;  and  the  King  of 
Denmark  published  a  manifesto,  remonstrating  ao-ainsrhis 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  By  this  time  Baron  Gortz  hail 
planned  a  pacification  between  his  master  and  the  czar 


who  was  discontented  with  all  his  German  allies,  because 
they  opposed  his  having  any  footing  in  the  empire.  This 
monarcli  arrived  at  Amsterdam  in  December,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  czarina  ;  and  he  actually  resided  at 
the  Hague  when  King  (ieorge  passed  through  it,  in  re- 
turning to  his  British  dominions ;  but  he  declined  an  in- 
terview with  the  King  of  England.  When  Gyllenburgh'g 
letters  were  published  m  London,  some  passages  seemed 
to  favour  the  supposition  of  the  czar's  being  privy  to  the 
conspiracy.  His  minister  at  the  English  court  presented  a 
long  memorial,  complaining  that  the  king  had  caused  to 
be  printed  the  malicious  insinuations  of  his  enemies.  He 
denied  his  having  the  least  concern  in  the  design  of  the 
Swedish  king.  He  charged  the  court  of  England  with 
having  privately  treated  of  a  separate  pe.ice  with  Charles, 
and  even  with  having  promised  to  assist  him  against  the 
czar,  on  condition  that  he  would  relinquish  his  pretensions 
to  Bremen  and  Verden.  Nevertheless  he  expressed  an  in- 
clination to  re-establish  the  ancient  good  understanding, 
and  to  engage  in  vigorous  measures  for  prosecuting  the  war 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  memorial  was  answered 
by  the  King  of  Great  B'ritain,  who  assured  the  czar  he 
should  have  reason  to  be  fully  satisfied,  if  he  would  remove 
the  only  obstacle  to  their  mutual  good  understanding:  in 
other  words,  withdraw  the  Russian  troops  from  the  em- 
pire. Notwithstanding  these  professions,  the  two  monarchs 
were  never  perfectly  reconciled. 

§  II.  The  czar  made  an  excursion  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship  %vith  the 
regent,  at  whose  earnest  desire  he 'promised  to  recall  his 
troops  from  Mecklenburgh.  At  his  return  to  Amsterdam, 
he  had  a  private  interview  with  Gortz,  who,  as  well  as 
G.yllenburgh,  had  been  set  at  liberty.  Gortz  undertook  to 
adjust  all  difference  between  the  'czar  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  within  three  months ;  and  Peter  engaged  to  sus- 
pend all  operations  against  Sweden,  until  that  term  should 
he  expired.  A  congress  was  opened  at  Abo,  between  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  ministers;  but  the  conferences  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Aland.  By  this  convention,  the 
czar  obliged  himself  to  assist  Charles  in  the  conquest  of 
Norway ;  and  they  promised  to  unite  all  their  forces 
against  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  should  he  presume  to 
interpose.  Both  were  incensed  against  that  prince ;  and 
one  part  of  their  design  was  to  raise  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Baron  Gortz  set  out  from  Aland  for 
Frederickstadt  m  Norway,  with  the  plan  of  peace,  but, 
before  he  arrived,  Charles'  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  from' 
tlie  town,  as  he  vi.sited  the  trenches,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
November.  Baron  Gortz  was  immediately  arrested,  and 
brought  to  the  scaffold  by  the  nobles  of  Sweden,  whose 
hatred  he  had  incurred  by  his  insolence  of  behaviour. 
The  death  of  Charles  was  fortunate  for  King  George. 
Sweden  was  now  obliged  to  submit :  while  the  czar,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  kept 
possession  of  what  they  had  acquired  in  the  course  of 
the  war. 

§  III.  Thus  Bremen 'and  Verden  were  secured  to  the 
house  of  Hanover :  an  acquisition  towards  which  the  Enf- 
lish  nation  contributed  by  her  money,  as  well  as  by  her 
arms  :  an  acquisition  made  in  contradiction  to  the  en'.;age- 
ments  into  which  England  entered  when  King  VViFliam 
became  guarantee  for  the  treaty  of  Travendahl  :  an  acqui- 
sition that  may  be  considered  as  the  first  link  of  a  political 
chain  by  which  the  English  nation  was  dragged  back  into 
expensive  connexions  with  the  continent.  "The  king  had 
not  yet  received  the  investiture  of  the  duchies;  and^intil 
that  should  be  procured,  it  was  necessary  to  espouse  vvith 
warmth  the  interest  of  the  emperor.  This  was  another 
source  of  misunderstanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spam.  Prince  Eugene  gained  another  complete  victory 
over  a  prodigious  army  of  the  Turks  at  Belgrade,  which 
was  surrendered  to  him  after  the  battle.  The  emperor  had 
engaged  in  this  war  as  an  ally  of  the  Venetians,  whom  the 
lurks  had  attacked,  and  driven  from  the  Morea.  The 
Pope  considered  it  as  a  religious  war  against  the  infidels  • 
and  obtained  repeated  assurances  from  the  Kiiigof  Spain| 
that  he  would  not  undertake  any  thing  aeainst  the  emperor, 
while  he vv,as  engaged  in  such  a  laud.able  quarrel.  Philiphad 
even  seiit  a  squadron  of  ships  and  galleys  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Venetians.    In  ihe  cour.se  of  this  year,  however,  he 
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equipped  a  strong  armament,  the  command  of  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  Marquis  de  Lede,  who  sailed  from  Bar- 
celona in  July,  and  landinf;  at  Cagliari  in  Sardmia,  which 
belonced  to  the  emjieror,  made  a  conquest  of  tlie  whole 
island.  At  tlie  same  time  the  King  of  S|iain  endeavoured 
to  iu^tifv  these  proceedings  bv  a  manifesto,  m  which  he 
alleged  that  tlie  archduke,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties, 
encouraged  and  supported  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects  m 
Catalonia,  by  frequent  succours  from  Naples,  and  other 
places;  and 'that  the  great  inquisitor  of  Spain  had  been 
seized,  though  furnished  with  a  passport  from  his  holi- 
ness. He  promised,  however,  to  proceed  no  further,  and 
suspend  all  operations,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might 
have  time  and  opportunity  to  contrive  expedients  for 
reconciling  all  differences,  and  securing  the  peace  and 
balance  of  power  in  Italy  :  nav,  he  consented  that  this 
important  affair  should  be'  left  to  the  arbitration  of  King 
George  and  the  States-general.  These  powers  undertook 
the  office.  Conferences  were  begun  between  the  ministers 
of  the  emperor,  France,  England,  and  Holland  ;  and  these 
produced,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  famous 
quadruple  alliance.  In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  emperor  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Spam,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily,  with  the  Duke 
of  Savov ;  that  the  succession  to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  'and  Placentia,  which  the  Queen  of  Spain  claimed 
by  inheritance,  as  princess  of  the  house  of  Farnese,  should 
be  settled  on  her  eldest  son,  in  case  the  present  pos- 
sessors should  die  without  male  issue.  Philip,  dissatis- 
6ed  with  this  partition,  continued  to  make  formidable 
preparations  bv  sea  and  land.  The  King  of  England  and 
the  Regent  of' France  interposed  their  admonitions  to  no 
purpose.  At  leniith  his  Britannic  majesty  had  recourse  to 
more  substantial  arguments,  and  ordered  a' strong  squadron 
to  be  equipped  with  all  possible  expedition.' 

§  IV.  On  the  third  dav  of  November,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  the  ceremony  of  whose 
baptism  was  productive  of  a  difference  between  the  grand- 
father and  father.  The  Prince  of  Wales  intended  that  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  should  stand  godfather.  The 
king  ordered  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  stand  for  himself. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  prince  expressed  his  resentment 
against  this  nobleman  in  very  warm  terms.  The  king 
ordered  the  prince  to  confine  himself  within  his  own 
apartments;  and  afterwards  signified  his  pleasure  that  he 
should  quit  the  palace  of  St.  James.  He  retired  witli  the 
princess  to  a  house  belonsiint:  to  the  Earl  of  Grantham  ; 
but  the  children  were  detained  at  the  palace.  All  peers 
and  peeresses,  and  all  privy-counsellors  and  their  wives, 
were  given  to  understand, 'that  in  case  they  visited  the 
prince  and  princess,  they  should  have  no  access  to  his 
majesty's  presence  ;  and  'all  who  enjoyed  posts  and  places 
under 'both  king  and  prince  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
sen-ice  of  one  or  other,  at  their  option.  W  hen  the  parlia- 
ment met  on  tlie  twentv-first  day  of  November,  tlie  king, 
in  his  speech,  told  hotli  Houses  that  he  had  reduced  the 
army  to  verv  near  one  half,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
session:  he' expressed  his  desire  that  all  those  who  were 
friends  to  the  present  happy  establishment  might  unani- 
mously concur  in  some  proper  method  for  the  greater 
sirengthening  the  protestant  interest,  of  which,  as  the 
church  of  Ensiland  yvas  unquestionably  the  main  support 
and  bulwark,  so  would  she  reap  tlie  principal  benefit  of 
every  advantage  accruing  from  the  union  and  mutual 
charity  of  all  protestants.  After  the  addresses  of  thanks, 
which  were  couched  in  the  usual  style,  the  Commons  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  and  ac- 
counts, in  order  to  seltle  the  establishment  of  the  army, 
navv,  and  ordnance.  Ten  thousand  men  were  voted  for 
the  sea-service.  When  the  supply  for  the  army  fell  under 
deliberation,  a  very  warm  debate  ensued,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  troops  necessary  to  be  maintained.  Sir  William 
Wyiidham,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a  long 


elaborate  harangue,  insisted  upon  its  being  reduced  to 
twelve  thousand.  They  were  answered  by  Mr.  Craggs, 
secretary  at  war,  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple.  Mr.  Shippen, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  said  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  king's  speech  seemed  rather  to  be  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  Germany  than  for  Great  Britain ;  and  it  yvas 
a  great  misfortune  that  the  king  was  a  stranger  to  our 
language  and  constitution.  Mr.  Lechmere  affirmed  this 
yvas^a  scandalous  invective  against  the  king's  person  and 
government ;  and  moved  that  he  yyho  uttered  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Shippen,  refusing  to^  retract  or 
excuse  what  he  bad  said,  yvas  voted  to  the  Tower  by  a 
great  majority  ;  and  the  number  of  standing  forces  was 
fixed  at  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
effective  men. 

§  V.   On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  silver  com, 
occasioned  by  the  exportation  of  silver,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  gold,  a  motion  yvas  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
growing  evil  by  loyvering  the  value  of  gold  specie.    The 
Commons   examined   a  representation    which    had   been 
made  to  the  treasury  by  Sir  Isaac  Neyvton,  master  of  the 
mint,  on  this  subject.    Mr.  Caswell  explained  the  nature  of 
a  clandestine  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and   Ham- 
hurghers,  in  concert  yvith  the  Jews  of  England  and  otiier 
traders,  for  exporting  the  silver  coin  and  importing  gold, 
which  being  coined  at  the  mint,  yielded  a  profit  of  fifteen 
pence  upon  everv  guinea.  The  House,  in  an  address  to  the 
king,  desired  that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued,  forbid- 
ding all  persons  to  utter  or  receive  guineas  at  a  higher  rate 
than  one-and-twenty  shillings  each.     His  majesty  com- 
plied with  their  request:    but  people  hoarding  up  their 
silver,  in  hopes  that  the  price  of  it  yvould  be  raised,  or  in 
apprehension  that  the  gold  yvould  be  lowered  still  further, 
the  two  Houses  resolved  that  the  standard  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  kingdoms  should  not  be  altered  in  fine- 
ness, yveight,  or  denomination  ;  and  they  ordered  a  bill  to 
be  brought  in,  to  prevent  the  melting  down  of  the  silver 
coin.     At  this  period,  one  James  Shepherd,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  apprentice  to  a  coach-maker,  and  an  enthusiast 
in'jacobitism,  sent  a  letter  to  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  pro- 
posing a  scheme  for  assassinating  King  George.     He  was 
immediately  apprehended,  owned  the  design,  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  at  Tyburn.    This  was  likewise 
the  fate  of  the  Marquis  de  Palleotti,  an  Italian  noblenian, 
brother   to  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury.     He   had,  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  killed  his   own  servant;  and  seemed 
indeed  to  be  disordered  in  his  brain.    After  he  had  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  the  king's  pardon  yvas  earnestly 
solicited  by  his  sister,  the  duchess,  and  many  other  persons 
of  the  first  distinction  :    but  the  common  people  becanie 
so  clamorous,  that  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  rescue  him 
from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  which  he  accordingly  under- 
yvent  in  the  most  ignominious  manner.     No  subject  pro- 
duced so  much  heat  and  altercation  in  parliament  during 
this  session,  as  did  the  bill  for  regulating  the  land  forces, 
and   punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  :    a  bill  which  yvas 
looked  upon  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  England,  inasmuch  as  it  established  martial 
law,   yvhich  yvrested  from   the  civil   magistrate  the  cog- 
nizance of  crimes  and   misdemeanors  committed  by  the 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  army  :  a  jurisdiction  inconsist- 
ent with  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  people.     Ihe 
dangers  that  might  accrue  from  such  a  power  yvere  ex- 
plained  in   the   lower  House    by   Mr.   Hutchinson,  Mr. 
Harlev,  and   Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  which  last,  however, 
voted'  afterwards  for  the  bill.     In  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  btraflord, 
and  Lord  Harcourt-     Their  objections  were  answered  by 
Lord  Cartaret.    The  bill  passed  by  a  creat  majority  ;  biit 
divers  Lords  entered  a  protest.    Thisaffair  bnng  discussed 
a  bill  was  brought  in  for  vesting  m  trustees  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Britam  and  Ireland,  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
public ;  for  giving  relief  to  lawful  creditors,  by  determining 
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the  claims,  and  for  the  more  effectual  brin»in};  into  the 
respective  exchequers  tlie  rents  and  )irofits  of  the  estates 
till  sold.  The  time  of  claiming  was  prolonged  :  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  reserved  out  of  the  sale 
of  the  estates  in  Scotland,  for  erecting  schools;  and  eight 
thousand  pounds  for  building  barracks  in  that  kingdom. 
The  king  having  signified,  by  a  message  to 
Hl!l'"l"nitH-ny  '''^  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  lately 
Buri;iitt.  Hist!  received  such  information  from  abroad,  as 
St^'iriiis.'p.r-  S*^^  reason  to  believe  that  a  naval  force, 
li«.  Roliii^rbr.  employed  where  it  should  be  necessary, 
mirals" "'"^''  would'  give  weight  to  his  endeavours;  he 
therefore  thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  House 
V'ith  this  circumstance,  not  doubting  but  that  in  case  he 
should  be  obliged,  at  this  critical  juncture,  to  exceed  the 
number  of  men  granted  this  year  for  the  sea-service,  the 
House  would  provide  for  such  exceeding.  The  Commons 
immediatelv  drew  up  and  presented  an  address,  assuring 
his  majesty  that  they  would  make  good  such  exceedings 
of  seaiiienas  he  should  find  necessary  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  March, 
the  king  went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  having  passed 
the  bills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  ordered  the 
parliament  to  be  prorogued.'' 

-IB  §  ^^-  '^^  '^'""  °^  Spain,  by  the  care  and 
"  ■  '  ■  inoefatigable  diligence  of  his  prime  minister, 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  equipped  a  very  formidable  armament, 
which,  in  the  beginning  cf  .Tune,  set  sail  from  Barcelona 
towards  Italy;  but  the  destination -of  it  was  not  known. 
A  strong  squadron  having  been  fitted  out  in  England,  the 
Marquis  de  Monteleone,  ambassador  from  Spain,  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  British  ministry,  importing  that  so  power- 
ful an  armament  in  time  of  peace  could  not  but  give  um- 
brage to  the  king  his  master,  and  alter  the  good  intelligence 
that  subsisted  between  the  two  crowns.  In  answer  to  this 
representation,  the  ministers  declared  that  the  king  intend- 
ed to  send  Admiral  Byng  with  a  powerful  squadron  into 
the  Mediterranean,  to  maintain  the  neutrality  in  Italy. 
Meanwhile,  the  negociations  between  the  English  and 
French  ministers  produced  the  quadruple  alliance,  by 
which  King  George  and  the  regent  prescribed  a  peace 
between  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  King  of 
Sicily,  and  undertook  to  compel  Philip  and  the  Savoyard 
to  submit  to  such  conditions  as  they  had  concerted 
with  his  imperial  majesty.  These  powers  were  allowed 
only  three  months  to  consider  the  articles,  and  declare 
whether  they  would  reject  them,  or  acquiesce  in  the  par- 
tition. Nothing  could  be  more  contradictory  to  the  true 
interest  of  Great  Britain  than  this  treaty,  which  destroyed 
the  balance  in  Italy,  by  throwing  such  an  accession  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  inter- 
rupted the  commerce  with  Spain,  involved  the  kingdom  in 
an  immediate  war  with  that  monarchy,  and  gave  rise  to  all 
the  quarrels  and  disputes  which  have  arisen  between 
England  and  Spain  in  the  sequel.  The  States-general  did 
not  approve  of  such  violent  measures,  and  for  some  time 
kept  aloof:  but  at  length  they  acceded  to  the  quadruple 
alliance,  which  indeed  was  no  other  than  a  very  expensive 
lompliment  to  the  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  adding 
Sicily  to  his  other  Italian  dominions. 

§  X'l  I.  The  King  of  England  had  used  some  endeavours 
to  compromise  the  difference  between  his  imperial  majesty 
and  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Lord 
Slanhope  nad  been  sent  to  Madrid,  with  a  plan  of  pacifi- 
cation, which  being  rejected  by  Philip  as  partial  and  ini- 
quitous, the  king  determined  to  support  his  mediation  by 
force  of  arms.  Sir  George  Byng  sailed  from  Spithead  on 
the  fourth  day  of  June,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  two 
fire-ships,  two  bomb-vessels,  and  ample  instructions  how 
to  act  on  all  emergencies.  He  arrived  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month,  and  despatched  his 
secretary  to  Cadiz,  with  a  letter  to  Colonel  Stanhope,  the 
British  minister  at  Madrid,  desiring  him  to  inform  his 
most  catholic  majesty  of  the  admiral's  arriving  in  those 
parts,  and  lay  before  him  this  article  of  his  instructions : 
"  You  are  to  make  instances  with  both  parties  to  cease 
from  using  any  further  acts  of  hostility  :  but  in  case  the 

b  Earl  Cowper,  lorH  chancellnr.  Tfsienn]  the  grpat  spal  ;  which  was  at 
fir*t  put  in  roniiiiiision.tmtatlerwarriscivfii  to  T.orit  I'ai  ker.  as  liigh  chan- 
cellor,    the  Earl  of  Suilderlaud  was  made  president  of  the  coudliI,  and 


Spaniards  do  still  insist,  with  their  ships  of  war  and  forces, 
to  att.ack  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  other  the  territories  of 
the  emperor  in  Italy,  or  to  land  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which 
can  only  be  with  a  design  to  invade  the  emperor's  domin- 
ions, against  whom  only  they  have  declared  war  by  invad- 
ing Sardinia  ;  or  if  they  should  endeavour  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  must  be 
with  a  design  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  in  «liieh 
case  you  are,  with  all  your  power,  to  hinder  and  obstruct 
the  same.  If  it  should  so  happen,  that  at  your  arrival, 
with  our  fleet  under  your  command,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Spaniards  should  already  have  landed  any  troops  in 
Italy  in  order  to  invade  the  emperor's  territories,  you  shall 
endeavour  amicably  to  dissuade  them  from  persevering  in 
such  an  attempi,  and  oflTer  them  your  assistance,  to  help 
them  to  vvitlidraw  their  troops,  and  put  an  end  to  all  fur- 
ther acts  of  hostility.  But  in  case  these  vour  friendly 
endeavours  should  prove  ineffectual,  vou  shall,  by  keeping 
company  with,  or  intercepting  their  ships  or  convoy  ;  or  if 
it  be  necessary,  by  openly  opposing  them,  defend  the  em- 
peror's territories  from  any  further  attempt."  When  Car- 
dinal Alberoni  perused  these  instructions,  he  told  Colonel 
Stanhope  with  some  warmth,  that  his  master  would  run 
all  hazards,  and  even  suffer  himself  to  be  driven  out  of 
Spain,  rather  than  recall  his  troops,  or  consent  to  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms.  He  said  the  Spaniards  were  not  to  be 
frightened ;  and  he  was  so  well  convinced  that  the  fleet 
would  do  their  duty,  that  in  case  of  their  being  attacked  • 
by  Admiral  Byng,  he  should  be  in  no  pain  for  the  success. 
Mr.  Stanhope  presenting  him  with  a  list  of  the  British 
squadron,  he  threw  it  upon  the  ground  with  great  emotion. 
He  promised,  however,  to  lay  the  admiral's  letter  before 
the  king,  and  to  let  the  envoy  know  his  majesty's  resolu- 
tion. Such  an  interposition  could  not  but  he  very  provok- 
ing to  the  Spanish  minister,  who  had  laid  his  account  with 
the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  for  that  purpose  prepared  an 
armament,  which  was  altogether  sur[irising,  considering 
the  late  shattered  condition  of  the  Spanish  affairs.  But  he 
seems  to  have  put  too  much  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  In  a  few  days  he  sent  back  the  admiral's 
letter  to  Rlr.  Stanhope,  with  a  note  under  it,  importing, 
that  the  Chevalier  Byng  might  execute  the  orders  he  had 
received  from  the  king  his  master. 

§  VIII.  Tlie  admiral,  in  passing  by  Gibraltar,  was  join- 
ed by  Vice-Admiral  Cornwall,  with  two  .ships.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Minorca,  where  he  relieved  the  garrison  of  Port- 
INIahon.  Then  he  sailed  for  Naples,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  first  day  of  August,  and  was  received  as  a  deliverer ; 
for  the  Neapolitans  had  been  under  the  utmost  terror  of  an 
invasion  from  the  Spaniards.  Sir  George  Byng  received 
intelligence  from  the  viceroy.  Count  Daun,  who  treated  him 
with  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  respect,  that  the 
Spanish  army,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  de  Lede,  had  landed  in  Sicily, 
reduced  Palermo  and  Messina,  and  were  then  employed  in 
the  siege  of  the  citadel  belomjing  to  this  last  city  ;  that  the 
Piedmontese  irarrison  would  be  obliged  to  surrender,  if 
not  speedily  relieved  :  that  an  alliance  was  upon  the  car- 
pet between  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Sicily,  which  last 
had  desired  tlie  assistance  of  the  imperial  troops,  and 
agreed  to  receive  them  into  the  citadel  of  Messina.  The 
admiral  immediately  resolved  to  sail  thither,  and  took 
under  his  convov  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  Ger- 
mans for  the  citadel,  under  the  command  of  General  Wetzel. 
He  forthwith  sailed  from  Naples,  and  on  the  ninth  day  of 
August  was  in  sight  of  the  Faro  of  Messina.  He  des- 
patched his  own  captain  with  a  polite  message  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lede,  proposing  a  cessat  on  of  arms  in  Sicily 
for  two  months,  tnat  the  powers  of  Europe  might  have 
time  to  concert  measures  for  restoring  a  lasting  peace ;  and 
<leclarmg,  that  should  this  proposal  be  rejected,  he  v\ould, 
in  pursuance  of  his  directions,  use  all  his  force  to  prevent 
further  attempts  to  disturb  the  dominions  his  master  had 
engaged  to  defend.  The  Spanish  general  answered,  that 
he  had  no  power  to  treat,  and  consequently  could  not 
agree  to  an  armistice,  but  should  obey  his  orders,  which 
directed  him  to  reduce  Sicily  for  his  master  the   King  of 
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Spain.  Tlie  Spanish  fleet  had  sailed  from  the  harbour  of 
JVIessitia  on  the  day  before  the  English  squadron  appeared. 
Admiral  Byng  supposed  they  had  retired  to  Malta,  and 
directed  his  course  towards  Messina,  in  order  to  encourage 
and  support  the  garrison  in  the  citadel.  But,  in  doublini; 
the  point  of  Faro,  he  descried  two  Spanisli  scouts,  and 
learned  from  the  people  of  a  felucca  from  the  C'alabrian 
shore,  that  they  had  seen  from  the  hills  the  Spanish  fleet 
Ivins-to  in  order  of  battle.  The  admiral  immediately 
detached  the  German  troops  to  Reegio,  under  convov  of 
two  shijis  of  war.  Then  he  stood  tlirough  the  Faro  after 
the  Spanish  scouts  that  led  him  to  their  main  fleet,  which 
before  noon  he  descried  m  line  of  battle,  amounting  to 
seven-and-twenty  sail,  large  and  small,  besides  two  fire- 
ship«,  four  bomb-vessels,  and  seven  galleys.  They  were 
commanded  in  chief  by  Don  Antonio  de  Castanita,  under 
whom  were  the  four  rear-admirals,  Chacon,  Mari,  Giie- 
\-ai-a,  and  C'ammock.  At  sight  of  the  English  squadron, 
they  stood  away  large,  and  Bynsr  gave  chase  all  the  rest 
of  the  day.  In  the  morniuL',  which  was  the  eleventh  of 
Auffust,  fteai-Admiral  de  Mari,  with  six  ships  of  war,  the 
galleys,  fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches,  separated  from  the 
main  fleet,  and  stood  in  for  the  Sicilian  snore.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish admiral  detached  Captain  Walton  with  five  ships  in 
pursuit  of  them  ;  and  they  were  soon  engaged.  He  him- 
self continued  to  chase  their  main  fleet;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  the  battle  began.  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  be 
distracted  in  their  councils,  and  acted  in  confusion.  Thev 
made  a  running  fight:  yet  the  admirals  behaved  with 
courage  and  activity,  in  spite  of  which  they  were  all  taken, 
except  Cammock,  who  made  his  escape  with  three  ships 
of  war,  and  three  frigates.  In  this  enL'agemeiit,  which 
happened  off  Cape  Passaro,  Captain  Haddock,  of  the 
Grafton,  signalized  his  courat-e  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
On  the  eisrhteenih  the  admiral  received  a  letter  from  Cap- 
tain Walton,  dated  off'  Syracuse,  intimating  that  he  had 
taken  four  Spanish  ships  of  war,  together  with  a  bomli- 
kctch,  and  a  vessel  laden  with  arms ;  and  that  he  had 
burned  four  ships  of  the  line,  a  fire-ship,  and  a  bomb- 
vessel.<=  Had  the  Spaniards  followed  the  advice  of  Rear- 
Adniiral  Cammock,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  Sir 
George  Byng  would  not  have  obtained  such  an  easv  vic- 
tory. That  officer  proposed  that  they  should  remain  at 
anchor  in  the  road  of  Paradise,  with  their  broadsides  to 
the  sea ;  in  which  case  the  English  admiral  would  have 
found  it  a  very  difficult  task  to  attack  them  :  for  tlie  coast 
is  30  bold,  that  the  largest  ships  could  ride  with  a  cable 
ashore ;  whereas  further  out  the  currents  are  so  various  and 
rapid,  that  the  English  squadron  could  not  have  come  to 
anchor,  or  he  near  them  in  order  of  battle ;  besides,  the 
Spaniards  might  have  been  reinforced  from  the  army  on 
shore,  which  would  have  raised  batteries  to  annoy  the  as- 
sailants. Before  King  George  had  received  an  account  of 
this  engagement  from  the  admiral,  he  wrote  him  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand,  approving  his  conduct.  When  Sir 
George's  eldest  son  arrived  in  England,  with  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  action,  he  was  graciously  received, 
and  sent  back  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  his  falher, 
that  he  might  negociate  with  the  several  princes  and  states 
of  Italy,  as  he  should  see  occasion.  "The  son  likewise 
carried  the  king's  royal  grant  to  the  officers  and  seamen, 
of  the  prizes  they  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  Not- 
withstanding this  victory,  the  Spanish  army  carried  on  the 
siege  of  the  citadel  of  Messina  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
governor  surrendered  the  place  by  capitulation  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  September.  A  treaty  was  now  con- 
cluded at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  Tliey  a^'reed  to  form  an  army  for  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the  duke;  and  in  the  mean  time 
this  prince  engaged  to  evacuate  Sicily  ;  but  until  his  troops 
could  be  conveyed  from  that  island,  1ie  consented  that  they 
should  co-operate  with  the  Germans  against  the  common 
enemy.  Admiral  Byng  continued  to  assist  the  imperialists 
in  Sicily  during  the  best  part  of  the  winter,  by  scouring 
the  seas  of  the  Spaniards,  and  keeping  the  communication 
open  between  the  fJerman  forces  and  the  C'alabrian  shore, 
from  whence  they   were  supplied  with   provisions.     He 
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acted  in  this  service  with  equal  conduct,  resolution,  and 
activity.  He  conferred  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  and 
the  other  imperial  generals  about  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing campaign,  and  Count  Hamilton,  was  despatched  to 
\'ienna,  to  lay  betbre  the  emperor  the  result  of  their  de- 
liberations :  then  the  admiral  set  sail  for -Mahon,  where 
the  ships  might  he  refitted,  and  put  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  sea  in  the  spring. 

§  I.X.  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  a  subject 
that  employed  the  deliberations  and  conjectures  of  all  the 
politicians  in  Europe.  Spain  exclaimed  against  the  con- 
duct of  England,  as  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  good 
faith,  for  the  observation  of  which  she  had  always  been  -so 
famous.  The  Marquis  de  iNIonteleone  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  in  which  he  expostulated  with  him 
upon  such  an  unprecedented  outrage.  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
in  a  letter  to  that  minister,  inveighed  against  it  as  a  base 
unworthy  action.  He  said  the  neutrality  of  Italy  was  a 
weak  pretence,  since  every  body  knew  that  neutrality  had 
long  been  at  an  end ;  and  that  the  prince's  guarantees  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  were  entirely  discharged  from  their  en- 
gagements, not  only  by  the  scandalous  infringements  com- 
mitted by  the  Austrians  in  the  evacuation  of  Catalonia 
and  Majorca ;  but  also  because  the  guarantee  was  no 
longer  binding  than  till  a  peace  was  concluded  with  France. 
He  taxed  the  British  ministry  with  having  revived  and 
supported  this  neutrality,  not  by  an  amicable  mediation, 
but  by  open  violence,  and  artfully  abusing  the  confidence 
and  secur.ty  of  the  Spaniards.  This  was  the  language  of 
disapnointed  ambition.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned, 
that  tne  conduct  of  England,  on  this  occasion,  was  irregu- 
lar, partial,  and  precipit  ite. 

§  A.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
November,  the  king,  in  his  speech,  declared  that  the  court 
of  Spain  had  rejected  all  his  amicable  proposals,  and  broke 
through  their  most  solemn  engagements,  for  the  security 
of  the  British  commerce.  To  vindicate,  therefore,  the 
faith  of  his  former  treaties,  as  well  as  to  maintain  those  he 
h.id  lately  made,  and  to  protect  and  defend  the  trade  of 
his  subjects,  which  had  in  every  branch  been  violently 
and  unjustly  oppressed,  it  became  necessary  for  his  naval 
forces  to  check  their  progress :  tliat  notwithstanding  the 
success  of  his  arms,  that  court  had  lately  given  orders  at 
all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  of  the  West  Indies  to  fit  out 
privateers  against  the  English.  He  said  he  was  persuaded, 
that  a  British  parliament  would  enable  him  to  resent  such 
treatment;  and  he  assured  them  that  his  good  brother, 
the  Regent  of  France,  was  ready  to  concur  with  him  in 
the  most  vigorous  measures.  A  strong  opposition  wais 
made  in  both  Houses  to  the  motion  for  an  address  of 
thanks  and  congratulation  proposed  by  Lord  Carteret. 
Several  peers  observed,  that  such  an  address  was,  in  effect, 
to  approve  a  sea-fight  which  might  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences,  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  that 
august  assembly  to  measures  which,  upon  examination, 
might  appear  either  to  clash  with  the  law  of  nations  or 
former  treaties,  or  to  be  prejudicial  to  tlie  trade  of  Great 
Britain  :  that  they  ought  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  maturest  deliberation,  in  an  affair  wherein  the 
honour,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  the  nation  were  so  highly 
concerned.  Lord  Strafford  moved  for  an  address,  that  Sir 
George  Bvng's  instructions  might  be  laid  before  the  House. 
Earl  Stanhope  replied,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  such 
an  address,  since  by  his  majesty's  command  he  had 
already  laid  before  the  House  the  treaties,  of  which  the 
late  sea-fight  was  a  consequence  :  particularly  the  treaty  for 
a  defensive  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  his  majesty, 
concluded  at  Westminster  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen:  arid 
the  treaty  of  alliance  for  restoring  and  settling  the  public 
peace,  signed  at  London  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  July. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  violated  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  acted  against  the  public  faith  in 
attacking  the  emperor's  dominions,  while  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  against  the  enemies  of  Christendom ;  that  they 
had  rejected  his  majesty's  friendly  offices  and  offers  for 
mediating  an  accommodation.    He  explained  the  cause  of 
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his  journey  to  Spain,  and  his  nef;oeiations  at  Madrid. 
He  added,  it  was  liiili  time  to  clieck  the  growth  of  the 
naval  power  of  Spain,  in  order  to  protect  and  secure  tlie 
trade  of  the  Bntisli  subjects  which  had  been  violently 
oppressed  by  the  Spaniards.  Afler  a  long  debate,  the 
motion  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majonty.  The  same 
subject  excited  disputes  of  the  same  nature  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  Lord  Hinchingbroke  moved,  that  in 
their  address  of  thanks  they  should  declare  their  entire 
satisfaction  m  those  measures  which  the  king  had  already 
taken  for  strengthening  the  protestant  succession,  anei 
establishing  a  lastingtranquillity  in  Europe.  The  members 
in  the  opposition  urged,  that  it  was  unparliamentary  and 
unprecedented,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  to  enter 
upon  particulars  :  that  the  business  in  question  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  deserved  the  most  mature  deliber- 
ation :  that  before  they  approved  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken,  they  ought  to  examine  the  reasons  on  which 
those  measures  were  founded.  Air.  Robert  VVal(ole 
affirmed,  that  the  giving  sanction,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
to  the  late  measures,  could  have  no  other  view  than  tliat 
of  screening  ministers,  who  were  conscious  of  having 
begun  a  war  against  Spain,  and  now  wanted  to  make  it 
the  parliament's  war.  He  observed,  that  instead  of  an 
entire  satisfaction,  they  ought  to  express  their  entire  dis- 
satisfaction, with  such  conduct  as  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  a  breach  of  the  most  solemn  treaties. 
Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  in  a  long  speech,  explained  the 
nature  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  and  justified  all  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken.  The  address,  as  moved 
by  Lord  Hinehinirbroke,  was  at  length  carried,  and  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty.  Then  the  Commons  proceeded  to 
consider  the  supply.  They  voted  thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  sailors ;  and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men  for  the  land  service.  The  whole  estimate 
amounted  to  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  eighty-one  pounds,  nineteen  shil- 
lings. The  money  was  raised  by  a  land  tax,  malt  tax,  and 
lottery. 

§  XL  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  Earl  Stan- 
hope declared,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  in  order  to 
unite  the  hearts  of  the  well-affected  to  the  present  estab- 
lishment, he  had  a  bill  to  oft'er  under  the  title  of  "  An  Act 
for  strengthening  the  protestant  interest  in  these  kingdoms." 
It  was  accordingly  read,  and  appeared  to  be  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  acts  against  occasional  conformity,  the  growth  of 
schism,  and  some  clauses  in  the  corporation  and  test  acts. 
This  had  been  concerted  by  the  ministry  in  private  meet- 
ings with  the  most  eminent  dissenters.  The  tory  lords 
were  astonished  at  this  motion,  for  which  they  were  alto- 
gether unprepared.  Nevertheless,  they  were  strenuous  in 
their  opposition.  They  alleged  that  the  bill,  instead  of 
strengthenins,  would  certainly  weaken,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, by  plucking  off  her  best  feathers,  investing  her 
enemies  with  power,  and  sharinewith  churchmen  the  civil 
and  military  emplovnients  of  which  they  were  then  wholly 
possessed.  Earl  Cowper  declared  himself  against  that 
part  of  the  bill  by  which  some  clauses  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts  were  repealed  :  because  he  looked  upon  those 
acts  as  the  main  bulwark  of  our  excellent  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  which  ought  to  be  inviolably  preserved. 
The  Earl  of  Hay  opposed  the  bill,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  infringed  the  pacta  comeiita  of  the  treaty  of  union,  by 
which  the  bounds,  both  of  the  church  of  England  and  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  were  fixed  and  settled  ;  and  he 
was  apprehensive,  if  the  articles  of  the  union  were  broke 
with  respect  to  one  church,  it  might  afterwards  be  a  pre- 
cedent to  break  them  with  respect  to  the  other.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  said  the  acts  which  by  this  bill 
would  be  repealed  were  the  main  bulwark  and  supporters 
of  the  English  church  :  he  expressed  all  imaginable  ten- 
derness for  well-meaning  conscientious  dissenters :  but  he 
could  not  forbear  saying,  some  among  that  sect  made  a 
wrong  use  of  the  favour  and  indulgence  shown  to  them  at 
the  revolution,  though  they  had  the  least  share  in  that 
happy  event :  it  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary  for  the 
legislature  to  interpose,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous 
practice  of  occasional  conformity.  He  added,  that  it  would 
be  needless  to  repeal  the  act  against  schism,  since  no 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the 


dissenters.  Dr.  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  occasional  and  schism  acts  were  in  effect 
pi'isecuUng  laws;  and  that  by  admitting  the  principle  of 
self-defence  and  self-preservation,  in  matters  of  religion, 
all  the  jiersecutions  maintained  by  the  heathens  against 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  popish  inqui- 
sition, might  be  justified.  With  respect  to  the  power  of 
which  many  clergymen  appeared  so  fond  and  so  zealous, 
he  owned  the  desire  of  power  and  riches  was  natural  to  all 
men  ;  but  that  he  had  learned,  both  from  reason  and  from 
the  gospel,  that  this  desire  must  be  kept  within  due  bounds, 
and  not  intrench  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow-creatures  and  countrymen.  After  a  long  debate,  the 
House  agreed  to  leave  out  some  clauses  concerning  the 
test  and  corporation  acts :  then  the  bill  was  committed, 
and  afterwards  passed.  In  the  lower  House  it  met  with 
violent  opposition,  in  spite  of  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
majority. 

§  XlL  The  king,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  December, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  importinE,  that  all  his 
endeavours  to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries  done  to  his 
subjects  by  the  King  of  Spain  having  proved  ineffectual, 
he  had  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  against  that 
monarch.  \\  hen  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address,  to 
assure  the  king  they  would  cheerfully  support  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Mr.  Shippen  and  some  other 
members  said,  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  involving 
the  nation  in  a  war,  on  account  of  some  grievances  of  ' 
which  the  merchants  complained,  as  these  might  be 
amicably  redressed.  Mr.  Stanhope  assured  the  House, 
that  he  had  presented  five-and-twenty  memorials  to  the 
ministry  of  Spain  on  that  subject,  without  success.  Mr. 
Methuen  accounted  for  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  court  in  commercial  affairs,  by  explaining  the 
great  variety  of  regulations  in  the  several  provinces  and 
ports  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  suggested,  that  the  ministry 
paid  very  little  regard  to  the  trade  and  interest  of  the 
nation;  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  by  the  answers  from  a 
secretary  of  state  to  the  letter  of  the  JIarquis  de  Mon- 
teleone,  that  they  would  have  overlooked  the  violation  of 
the  treaties  of  commerce,  provided  Spain  had  accepted  the 
conditions  stipulated  in  the  quadruple  alliance  ;  for  it  was 
there  expressly  said,  that  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  did  not  seek  to  aggrandize  himself  by  any  new 
acquisitions,  but  was  rather  inclined  to  sacrifice  soinethini; 
of  his  own  to  procure  the  general  quiet  and  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  A  member  observed,  that  nobody  could  tell  hovy 
far  that  sacrifice  would  have  extended  :  but  certainly  it  was 
a  very  uncommon  stretch  of  condescension.  This  sacri- 
fice was  said  to  be  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon, 
which  the  Regent  of  France  had  offered  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  provided  he  would  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance. 
Horatio  Walpole  observed,  that  the  disposition  of  Sicily 
in  favour  of  the  emperor  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
Uirecht;  and  his  brother  exclaimed  against  the  injustice 
of  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet  before  a  declaration  of  war. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  arguments  and  objections,  the 
majority  agreed  to  the  address ;  and  such  another  was 
carried  in  the  upper  House  without  a  division.  The  de- 
claration of  war  against  Spain  was  published  with  the 
usual  solemnities  ;  but  this  war  was  not  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  did  not  produce  those  acclamations 
that  were  usual  on  such  occasions. 

§  XIII.  Meanwhile  Cardinal  Alberoni  employed  all  his 
intrigues,  power,  and  industry,  for  the  gratification  of  his 
revenge.  He  caused  new  ships  to  be  built,  the  sea-ports 
to  be  put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  succours  to  be  sent  to 
Sicily,  and  the  nroper  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  security 
of  Sardinia.  He,  by  means  nf  the  Prince  de  Cellaraarti 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  caballed  with  the  mal- 
contents of  that  kingdom,  who  were  numerous  and  powet" 
ful.  A  scheme  was  actually  formed  for  seizing  the  regent, 
and  securing  the  person  of  the  king.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  owed  the  first  intimation  of  this  plot  to  King 
George,  who  gave  liim  to  understand,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  his  (lerson  and  government.  The  regent 
immediately  took  measures  for  watching  the  conduct  of 
all  suspected  persons;  but  the  whole  intricue  was  dis- 
covered by  accident.  The  Prince  de  Cellamare  intrusted 
his  despatches  to  t!  o  Abb^  Portoearrcro,  and  to  a  son  of 
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tl<e  Marquis  de  Monteleone.  These  emissaries  set  out 
from  Pans  in  a  post-chaise,  and  were  overturned.  The 
iiostillion  overheard  Portocarrero  sav,  he  would  not  have 
lost  his  portmanteau  for  a  hundred  lliousand  pistoles.  The 
man,  at  his  return  to  Paris,  save  notice  to  the  government 
of  what  he  had  observed.  The  Spaniards,  beinj;  pursued, 
were  overtaken  and  seized  at  Poitiers,  with  the  portmaiiti^au, 
ill  which  the  resent  found  two  letters  that  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  the  coiispir.icy.  The  Prince 
ae Cellamare  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  frontiers; 
the  Duke  of  Maine,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  the  Car- 
dinal de  Polignac,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction, 
were  committed  to  different  prisons.  The  resent  declarea 
warajainst  Span',  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December; 
and  an  army  of  six-and-lhirty  thousand  men  began  its 
inarch  towards  that  kingdom  in  January,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

§  XIV'. Cardinal  Alberoni  had  likewise  formed  ascheme 
in  favonr  of  the  pretender.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  repair- 
ing to  Madrid,  held  conferences  with  his  eminence;  and 
measures  were  concerted  for  exciting  another  insurrection 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  quitted 
Urbino  by  stealth ;  and  embarking  at  Netteno,  landed  at 
Cagliari  in  March,  From  thence  he  took  his  passage  to 
RosMS  in  Catalonia,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  cordiality,  and  treated  as  King  of 
Great  Britain.  An  armament  had  been  equipped  of  ten 
ships  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand 
regular  troo|S,  with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  men.  The 
coTimand  of  this  fleet  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, witli  the  title  of  captain-general  of  his  most  catholic 
majesty.  He  was  provided  with  declarations  in  the  name 
of  that  king,  importing,  that  for  n-any  good  reasons  he  had 
sent  part  of  his  land  and  sea  forces  into  Ensland  and 
Scotland,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  King  James.  His  Briian- 
nic  majesty,  having  received  from  the  regent  of  France 
timely  notice  of  this  intended  invasion,  offered,  by  pro- 
clamation, rewards  to  those  that  should  apprehend  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  or  any  gentleman  embarkea  in  that  ex- 
pedition. Troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  north, 
and  in  the  west  of  England  :  two  thousand  men  were  de- 
manded of  the  States-general :  a  strong  squadron  was 
equipped  to  oppose  the  Spani.sh  armament ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  made  a  proffer  to  King  George  of  twenty  batta- 
lions for  his  service. 

§  X\'.  His  majesty  having  communicated  to  both 
Houses  of  parliament  the  repeated  advices  he  had  received 
touching  this  projected  descent,  they  promised  to  support 
him  against  all  his  enemies.  They  desired  he  would  aug- 
ment his  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  assured  him  they 
would  make  good  the  extraordinary  expense.  Two  thou- 
sand men  were  landed  from  Holland,  and  six  battalions 
of  imperialists  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  Duke 
of  Ormond  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  proceeded  as  for  as 
Cape  Finisterre,  where  his  fleet  was  dispersed  and  disabled 
by  a  violent  storm,  which  entirely  defeated  the  purposed 
expedition.  Two  frigates,  however,  arrived  in  Scotland, 
with  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Seaforth,  the  Marquis  of 
Tallibardine,  some  field-officers,  three  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  arms  for  two  thousand  men.  They  were  joined  by  a 
small  body  of  highlanders,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
Doiian  castle.  Against  these  adventurers  General  Wight- 
man  marched  with  a  body  of  regular  troops  from  Inver- 
ness. They  had  taken  possession  of  the  pass  at  Glenshiel : 
but,  at  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces,  retired  to  the 
pass  at  Stratchell,  which  they  resolved  to  defend.  They 
were  attacked  and  driven  from  one  eminence  to  another 
till  night,  when  the  hishlanders  dispersed  ;  and  next  day 
the  Spaniards  sunendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
M.arischal,  Seaforth,  and  Tullibardine,  with  some  officers, 
retired  to  one  of  the  western  isles,  in  order  to  wait  an 
opporlunitv  of  being  conveved  to  the  continent. 

§  XV!.  On  the  last  dav  of  Februarv  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  number  of 
peers  being  very  much  increased,  especially  since  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  preventing  the  inconveniences 
that  might  attend  the  creation  of  a  great  number  of  peers, 
to  serve  a  present  purpose  :  an  expedient  which  had  been 
actually  taken  in  the  late  reign.     He  therefore  moved  that 


a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  to  settle  and  limit  the  peerage, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  number  of  English  peers  should 
not  be  enlarged  beyond  six  above  the  present  numher, 
which,  upon  failure  of  male  issue,  might  be  supplied  bv 
new  creations  :  that  instead  of  the  sixteen  elective  peers 
from  Scotland,  twenty-five  should  be  made  hereditary  on 
the  part  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that  this  number,  upon 
failure  of  the  heirs  male,  should  be  supplied  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  This  bill  was  intended 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  hiippened  to 
be  at  variance  with  the  present  ministry.  The  motion  was 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  now  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  the  Earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carlisle.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  said,  that  although 
he  expected  nothing  from  the  crown,  he  would  never  give 
his  vote  for  lopping  off  so  valuable  a  branch  of  the  prero- 
gative, which  enabled  the  king  to  reward  merit  and  virtu- 
ous actions.  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  second  day 
of  March,  when  Earl  Stanhope  delivered  a  message  from 
the  king,  intimating,  that  as  they  had  under  considera- 
tion the  state  of  the  British  peerage,  he  had  so  much  at 
heart  the  settling  it  upon  sucn  a  foundation,  as  might  se- 
cure the  freedom  and  constitution  of  parliaments  in  all 
future  ages,  that  he  was  willing  his  prerogative  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  so  great  and  necessary  a  work.  Another 
violent  debate  ensued  between  the  two  factions.  Tlie  ques- 
tion here,  as  in  almost  every  other  dispute,  was  not.  Whe- 
ther the  measure  proposed  was  advantageous  to  the  nation  ? 
but,  V\'hether  the  tory  or  the  whig  interest  should  predo- 
minate in  parliament .'  Earl  Cowper  affirmed,  that  the  part 
of  the  bill  relating  to  tlie  Scottish  peerage  was  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  union,  as  well  as  a  flagrant  piece 
of  injustice,  as  it  would  deprive  persons  of  their  right, 
without  being  heard,  and  without  any  pretence  of  forfeiture 
on  their  part.  He  observed,  that  the  Scottish  peers  ex- 
cluded from  the  number  of  the  twenty-five  would  be  in  a 
worse  condition  than  any  other  subjects  in  the  kingdom  ; 
for  they  would  be  neither  electing  nor  elected,  neither  re- 
presenting nor  rep  sented.  These  objections  j^„n,is  corhet 
were  overruled:  several  resolutions  were  Tindal.  Hist, 
laken  agreeably  to  the  motion ;  and  the  pa,°ii,^,'''i  jj^ 
judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  of  iiie  Aiinii- 
the  bill.  This  measure  alarmed  the  gene-  '" 
rality  of  Scottish  peers,  as  well  as  many  English  com- 
moners, who  saw  in  the  bill  the  avenues  of  dignity  and 
title  shut  up  against  them  :  and  they  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
claim against  it,  as  an  encroachment  upon  tlie  fundamen- 
tal maxims  of  the  constitution.  Treatises  were  written  and 
published  on  both  sides  of  the  question :  and  a  national 
clamour  beran  to  arise,  when  Earl  Stanhope  observed,  in 
the  House,  that  as  the  bill  had  raised  strangeapprehensions, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  further  considera- 
tion of  it  till  a  more  proper  opportunity.  It  was  accord- 
insly  dropped,  and  the  parliament  prorogued  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  April,  on  which  occasion  his  majestv 
told  both  Houses,  that  the  Spanish  king  had  acknowledged 
the  pretender. 

5  X\TI.  The  king,  having  appointed  lords  n  i7iq 
justices  to  rule  the  kinsdom  in  his  absence, 
embarked  in  May  for  Holland,  from  whence  he  |iroceeded 
to  Hanover,  where  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Ulrica,  the 
new  Queen  of  Sweden.  By  this  treaty  Sweden  yielded 
for  ever  to  the  royal  and  electoral  house  of  Brunswick,  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  with  all  their  dependences: 
King  George  obliged  himself  to  pay  a  millio-i  of  rix-dollars 
to  the  Queen  of  Sweden  ;  and  to  renew,  as  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  alliances  formerly 
subsisting  between  his  predecessors  and  that  kingdom.  He 
likewise  mediated  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  his  former 
allies,  the  Danes  and  Prussians,  and  the  Poles.  The  czar, 
however,  refused  to  sive  up  his  schemes  of  conquest.  He 
sent  his  fleet  to  the  Scheuron  or  Batses  of  Sweden,  where 
his  troops  landing,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  com- 
milied  dreadful  outrages  :  but  Sir  John  Norris,  who  com- 
manded an  English  squadron  in  those  seas,  having  orders 
to  support  the  negociations,  and  oppose  any  hostilities  that 
might  be  committed,  the  czar,  dreading  the  fate  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  thought  proper  to  recall  his  fleet.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  Admiral  Byng  acted  with  unwearied  vigour 
in   assisting  the  imperiarists   to  finish   the  conquest  of 
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Sicily.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  agreed  to  send  a  strong 
body  of  forces  to  finish  the  reduction  of  that  island  ;  and 
the  command  in  tliis  expedition  was  bestowed  upon  tlie 
Count  de  Merci,  with  whom  Sir  George  Byng  conferred 
at  Naples.  This  admiral  supplied  them  with  ammunition 
and  artillery  from  the  Spaiiisn  prizes.  He  took  the  whole 
reinforcement  imder  his  convoy,  and  saw  them  safely 
landed  in  the  bay  of  I'atti,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  horse,  and  ten  thousand  infantry. 
Count  Merci  tliinking  himself  more  than  a  match  for  ttie 
Spanish  forces  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Lede, 
attacked  him  in  a  strong  camp  at  Franca-V'iUa  :  and  was 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  himself  being 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  action.  Here  his  army  must 
have  perished  for  want  of  provision,  had  not  they  been 
supplied  hv  the  English  navy. 

5  XVIIi.  Admiral  Byng  no  sooner  learned  the  bad 
success  of  Franca-Villa,  than  he  embarked  two  battalions 
from  the  garrison  of  Melazzo,  and  about  a  thousand 
recruits,  whom  he  sent  under  a  convoy  through  the  Faro 
to  Schesobay,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  imperial  army.  He 
afterwards  assisted  at  a  council  of  war  with  the  German 
generals,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  undertook  the 
siege  of  Mes<ina.  Then  he  repaired  to  Naples,  where  h'e 
proposed  to  Count  Gallas,  the  new  viceroy,  that  the  troops 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  should  be  first 
landed  in  Sicilv,  and  co-operate  towards  the  conquest  of 
that  island.  The  proposal  was  immediately  despatched 
to  the  court  of  Vienna.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  admiral 
returned  to  Sicilv,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Messina. 
The  town  surrendered  ;  the  garrison  retired  into  the  cita- 
del ;  and  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  navy,  which  had 
escaped  at  Passaro,  were  row  destroyed  in  the  Mole. 
The  emperor  approved  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
English  admiral,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  very  gracious  letter, 
intimating  that  he  had  despatched  orders  to  the  governor 
of  Milan,  to  'detach  the  troops  designed  for  Sardinia  to 
Vado,  in  order  to  be  transported  into  Italy.  The  admiral 
charged  himself  with  the  performance  of  this  service. 
Having  furnished  the  imperial  army  before  Messina  with 
another  supply  of  cannon,  powder,  and  shot,  upon  his 
own  credit,  he  set  sail  for  \'ado,  where  he  surmounted 
numberless  difficulties,  started  by  the  jealousy  of  Count 
Bonneval,  who  was  unwilling  to  see  his  troops,  destined 
for  Sardinia,  now  diverted  to  another  expedition,  in  which 
he  could  not  enjoy  tlie  chief  command.  At  length.  Admi- 
ral Byng  saw  the  forces  embarked,  and  convoyed  them  to 
Messina,  the  citadel  of  which  surrendered  in  a  few  days 
after  their  arrival.  By  this  time  the  Marquis  de  Lede  h.id 
fortified  a  strong  post  at  Caslro-Giovanne,  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  :  and  cantoned  his  troops  about  Aderno,  Paler- 
mo, and  Catanea.  The  imperialists  could  not  pretend  to 
attack  him  in  this  situation,  nor  could  thev  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Messina,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  They  would,  therefore,  have  been  obliged  to 
quit  the  island  during  the  winter,  had  not  the  admiral 
undertaken  to  transport  them  by  sea  to  Trapani,  where 
they  could  extend  themselves  in  a  plentiful  country.  He 
not  only  executed  this  enterprise,  but  even  supplied  them 
with  com  from  Tunis,  as  the  harvest  of  Sicily  had  been 
gathered  into  the  Spanish  magazines.  It  was  "the  second 
day  of  March  before  the  last  embarkation  of  the  imperial 
troops  were  landed  at  Trapani. 

§  XIX.  The  Marquis  de  I.ede  immediately  retired  with 
his  army  to  Alcamo,  from  whence  he  sent  his  mareschal- 
de-camp  to  Count  Merci  and  the  F.nglish  admiral,  with 
overtures  for  evacuating  Sicily.  The  proposals  were  not 
disagreeable  to  the  Germans ;  but  Sir  George  Bvng  de- 
clared that  the  Spaniards  should  not  quit  the  island  while 
the  war  continued,  as  he  foresaw  that  these  troops  would 
be  employed  against  France  or  England.  He  agreed,  how- 
ever, with  Count  Merci,  in  proposing,  that  if  the  Marquis 
would  surrender  Palermo,  and  retire  into  the  middle  part 
of  the  island,  they  would  consent  to  an  armistice  for  six 
week.^,  until  the  sentiments  of  their  different  courts  should 
be  known.  The  marquis  offered  to  surrender  Palermo, 
in  consideration  of  a  suspension  of  arms  for  three  months  ; 
but,  while  this  negociation  was  depending,  he  received 
advice  from  Madrid,  that  a  general  peace  was  concluded. 
Nevertheless,  he  broke  off  the  treaty,  in  obedient  e  to  a 


secret  order  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  King  of  Spain  hoped 
to  obtain  the  restitution  of  St.  Sebastian's,  Fontatabia,and 
other  places  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war,  in  exchange 
for  the  evacuation  of  Sicily.  Hostilities  were  continued 
until  the  admiral  received  advice  from  the  Earl  of  Stair 
at  Paris,  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague  had 
signed  the  quadruple  alliance.  By  the  same  courier 
packets  were  delivered  to  the  Count  de  Merci  and  the 
Marquis  de  Lede,  which  last  gave  the  admiral  and  impe- 
rial general  to  understand  that  he  looked  upon  the  peace 
as  a  thing  concluded  ;  and  was  ready  to  treat  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  They  insisted  upon  his  delivering  up 
Palermo  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  urged,  that  as  their 
masters  were  in  treaty,  for  settling  the  terms  of  evacuating 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  he  did  not  think  himself  authorized  to 
agree  to  a  cessation,  except  on  condition  that  each  parlv 
should  remain  on  the  ground  they  occupied,  and  expect 
further  orders  from  their  principals.  After  a  fruitless  in- 
terview between  the  three  chiefs  at  the  Cassine  de  Hossig- 
nola,  the  imperial  general  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Palermo  :  with  this  view  he  decamped  from  Alcamo  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  and  followed  the  Marquis  de 
Lede,  who  retreated  before  him,  and  took  possession  of 
the  advantageous  posts  that  commanded  the  passes  into 
the  plain  of  Palermo  :  but  Count  Merci,  with  indefati- 
gable diligence,  marched  over  the  mountains,  whde  the 
admiral  coasted  along  shore,  attending  the  motions  of  the 
army.  The  Spanish  general  perceiving  the  Germans  ad- 
vancing into  the  plain,  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Paler- 
mo, and  fortified  his  camp  with  strong  entrenchments. 
On  the  second  day  of  May  the  Germans  took  one  of  the 
enemy's  redoubts  by  surprise,  and  the  Marquis  de  Lede 
ordered  all  his  forces  to  be  drawn  out  to  retake  this  forti- 
fication :  both  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  when 
a  courier  arrived  in  a  felucca,  with  a  packet  for  the  Mar- 
quis, containing  full  powers  to  treat  and  agree  about  the 
evacuation  of  the  island,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
army  to  Spain.  He  forthwith  drew  off  his  army;  and 
sent  a  trumpet  to  the  general  and  admiral,  with  letters, 
informing  them  of  the  orders  he  had  received.  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  each  side,  the  negociations 
begun,  and  the  convention  signed  in  a  very  few  days. 
The  Germans  were  put  in  possession  of  Palermo,  and  the 
Spanish  army  marched  to  Tauromini,  from  whence  they 
were  transported  to  Barcelona. 

§  XX.  'The  admiral  continued  in  the  Mediterranean 
until  he  had  seen  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
evacuated  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mutual  cessions  exe- 
cuted between  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  four  battalions  of  Piedmontese 
troops  were  transported  from  Palermo  to  Sardinia,  and 
took  possession  of  Cagliari  in  the  name  of  their  master. 
In  a  word,  Admiral  Bvng  bore  such  a  considerable  share 
in  this  war  of  Sicily,  that  the  fate  of  the  island  depended 
wholly  on  his  courage,  vigilance,  and  conduct.  When  he 
waited  on  his  majesty  at  Hanover,  he  met  with  a  very 
gracious  reception.  The  king  told  him  he  had  found  out 
the  secret  of  obliging  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends; 
for  the  court  of  Spain  had  mentioned  him  in  the  most 
honourable  terms,  with  respect  to  his  candid  and  friendly 
deportment,  in  providing  transports  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  embarkation  of  their  troops,  and  in  protecting  them 
from  oppression.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
and  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain  :  in  a  little  time  the  king 
ennobled  him,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Torrington  :  he  was 
declared  a  privy  counsellor ;  and  afterwards  made  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  at  the  revival  of  that  order.  During  these 
occurrences  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
advanced  with  the  French  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
where  he  took  Fort-Passage,  and  destroyed  six  ships  of 
war  that  were  on  the  stocks :  then  he  reduced  Fontarahia 
and  St.  Sebastian's,  together  yvith  Port  Antonio  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  this  last  exploit  the 
French  were  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  English  seamen, 
who  burned  two  large  ships  unfinished,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  naval  stores.  The  King  of  England,  with  a  view  to 
indemnify  himself  for  the  expense  of  the  w  ir,  projected  the 
conquest  of  Corunna  in  Biscay,  and  of  Peru  m  South 
America.  Four  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Lord 
Cobham,  were  embarked  at  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  sailed 
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on  the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  under  convoy  of  five 
ships  of  «ar,'conducted  by  Admiral  Mighels.  Instead  of 
makinsran  attempt  upon  Corunna,  they  reduced  Vifo  with 
very  httle  difficulty  ;  and  Point-a-Vedra  submitted  with- 
out resistance  ;  here  they  found  some  brass  artillery,  small 
arms,  and  military  stores,  with  which  they  returned  to 
England.  In  the  meantime,  Captain  Johnson,  with  two 
Enjlish  ships  of  war,  destroyed  the  same  number  of  Spa- 
nish ships  in  the  port  of  Ribadeo,  to  the  eastward  of  C  ape 
Ortepis ;  so  that  the  naval  power  of  Spain  was  totally 
ruined.  The  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  was  prevented 
by  the  peace.  Spain  being  oppressed  on  all  sides,  and 
iitterlv  exhausted,  Philip  saw  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
pacification.  He  now  perceived  the  madness  of  Alberoni"s 
ambitious  projects.  That  minister  was  personally  disa- 
greeable to  the  emperor,  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
Regent  of  France,  who  hud  de^lired  they  would  hearken 
to  no  proposals  while  he  should  continue  in  office  :  the- 
Spanish  monarch,  therefore,  divested  him  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  three  weeks. 
The  Ma.  quis  de  Beretti  Landi,  minister  from  the  court  of 
Madrid  at  the  Hague,  delivered  a  plan  of  pacification  to 
the  States :  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  allies  ;  and  Philip 
was  obliged  at  last  to  accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance. 

§  XXI.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  King 
George  returned  to  England,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech,  in  which 
he  told  them,  that  all  Europe,  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  by  the  influence  of  British  arras  and  councils.  He 
exhorted  the  Commons  to  concert  proper  means  for  less- 
ening the  debts  of  the  nation  ;  and  concluded  witli  a  pa- 
negyric upon  his  own  government.  It  must  be  owned  he 
had  acted  with  equal  vigour  and  deliberation  in  all  the 
troubles  he  had  encountered  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  addresses  of  both  Houses  were  as  warm  as 
he  could  desire.  They  in  particular  extolled  him  for  hav- 
ing interposed  in  behalf  of  the  protestants  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Germany,  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
practices  of  the  Popish  clergy,  and  presented  to  him  me- 
morials, containing  a  detail  of  their  grievances.  He  and 
all  the  other  protestant  powers  warmly  interceded  in  their 
favour ;  but  the  grievances  were  not  redressed.  The  peer- 
age bill  was  now  revived  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  oppo-ition,  passed  through  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  had  been  projected  by  Earl  Stanhope,  and 
eagerly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland ;  therefore, 
Mr.  Robert  W  alpole  attacked  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  extraordinary  vehemence.  Here  too  it  was 
opposed  by  a  considerable  number  of  whig  members ; 
and,  after  warm  debates,  rejected  by  a  large  majoritv.  The 
next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  parliament 
w:is  a  bill  for  better  secunns  the  dependency  of  Ireland 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  .Maurice  Annesley  had 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  England,  from  a  decree 
of  the  House  of  Peers  in  Ireland,  winch  was  reversed. 
The  British  Peers  ordered  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in 
Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annesley  in  possession  of  the  lands 
he  had  lost  by  the  decree  in  that  kingdom.  The  barons 
obeyed  this  order ;  and  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  passed  a 
vote  against  them,  as  having  acted  in  derogation  to  the 
king's  prerogative  in  his  high  court  of  parliament  in  Ire- 
land, as  also  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  the  parliament  thereof;  they,  likewise,  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod  ;  they  transmitted  a  long  representation  to  the  king, 
demonstrating  their  right  to  the  final  judicature  of  causes  : 
and  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  upper  House,  urjed  fifteen 
reasons  to  support  the  claim  of  the  Irish  Peers.  Notwith- 
standing these  arguments,  the  Ho!:se  of  Lords  in  Enuland' 
resolved  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  had 
acted  with  courage,  according  to  law,  in  support  of  his 
majesty's  prerogative,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  crown  of 
(Jreat  Britain.  Tney  addressed  the  king  to  confer  on 
them  some  marks  of  his  roval  favour,  as  a  recompence  for 
the  ill  usage  they  had  undergone.  Finally,  they  prepared 
the  bill,  bv  which  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  deprived 
of  all  right  to  pass  sentence,  affirm,  or  reverse  any  juds:- 
inenl  or  decree,  given  or  made,  in  any  court  within  that 
kingdom.     In  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  opposed  by 
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Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Hungerford,  Lords  Molesworth  and  Tyr- 
connel ;  but  was  carried  by  the  majority  and  received  the 
royal  assent. 

§  XXII.  The  king  having  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mons the  consideration  of  proper  means  for  lessening  the 
national  debt,  was  a  prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea  act, 
which  became  productive  of  so  much  mischief  and  infatu- 
ation. The  scheme  was  projected  by  Sir  John  Blunt,  who 
had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was  possessed  of  all  the 
cunning,  plausibility,  and  boldness  requisite  for  such  an 
undertaking.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  Mr.  Aislabie, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  He  answered  all  their  objection's; 
and  the  project  was  adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own 
private  advantage  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  which 
was  imparted  in  the  name  of  the  South  Sea  company,  of 
which  I5Iunt  was  a  director,  who  influenced  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  pretence  for  the  scheme  was  to  discharge 
the  national  debt,  by  reducing  all  the  funds  into  one.  The 
bank  and  South  Sea  company  outbid  each  other.  The 
South  Sea  company  altered  their  original  plan,  and  oflTered 
such  high  terms  to  government,  that  the  proposals  of  the 
bank  were  rejected  ;  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  formed  on  the  plan  presented 
by   the   South   Sea  company.      While  this  i.  r    h. 

affair  was  in  agitation,  the    stock    of  that   iih't^  Reij?ViD- 

companv  rose  from  one  hundred  and  thirty   ''.•''■.L'""  °f 
4        ^      >         1        J      1    -  c  .1.      the  .Admirals, 

to  near  tour  tiundred,  in  consequence  or  ttie 

conduct  of  the  Commons,  who  had  rejected  a  motion  for 
a  clause  in  the  bill,  to  fix  what  share  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  should  be  vested  in  those  proprietors  of 
the  annuities  who  might  voluntarily  subscribe  ;  or  how 
many  years'  purchase  in  money  they  should  receive  in 
subscribing,  at  the  choice  of  the  proprietors.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  bill  was  opposed  by  _ 
Lord  North  and  Grey,  Earl  Cowper,  the 
Dukes  of  Wharton,  Buckingham,  and  other  peera.  They 
affirmed  it  was  calculated  for  enriching  a  few  and  im- 
poverishing a  great  number ;  that  it  countenanced  the 
fraudulent  and  pernicious  practice  of  stock-jobbing,  which 
diverted  the  genius  of  the  people  from  trade  and  industry: 
that  it  would  give  foreigners  the  opportunity  to  double 
and  treble  the  vast  sums  they  had  in  the  public  funds; 
and  they  would  be  tempted  to  realize  and  withdraw  their 
capital  and  immense  gains  to  other  countries  ;  so  that 
Great  Britain  would  be  drained  of  its  gold  and  silver ; 
that  the  artificial  and  prodisrious  rise  of  the  South  Sea  stock 
was  a  dangerous  bait,  which  might  decov  many  unwary 
people  to  their  ruin,  alluring  them  by  a  false  prosjiect  of 
gain  to  part  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  to  purchase 
imaginary  riches  ;  that  the  addition  of  above  thirty  mil- 
lions capital  would  give  such  power  to  the  South  Sea 
company,  as  might  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  nation; 
for  by  their  extensive  interest  they  would  be  able  to  influ- 
ence most  if  not  all  the  elections  of  the  members ;  and 
consequently  overrule  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Earl  Cowper  urged,  that  in  all  public  bar- 
gains the  individuals  in  the  administration  ought  to  take 
care,  that  they  should  be  more  advantageous  to  the  stale 
than  to  private  persons  ;  but  that  a  contrary  method  had 
been  followed  in  the  contract  made  with  the  South  Sea 
company ;  for,  should  the  stocks  be  kept  at  the  advanced 
price  to  which  they  had  been  raised  by  the  oblique  arts  of 
stock-jobbing,  either  that  company  or  its  principal  mem- 
bers would  gain  above  thirty  millions,  of  which  no  more 
than  one  fourth  part  would  be  given  towards  the  discharge 
of  the  national  debts.  He  apprehended  that  the  re-pur- 
chase of  annuities  would  meet  with  insuperable  difficul- 
ties :  and,  in  such  case,  none  but  a  few  persons  who  were 
in  the  secret,  who  had  bought  stocks  at  a  low  rate,  and 
afterwards  sold  them  at  a  high  price,  would  in  the  end  be 
gainers  bv  the  project.  The  I'.arl  of  Sunderland  answered 
their  objections.  He  declared  that  those  who  counte- 
nanced the  scheme  of  the  South  Sea  company,  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  He  owned  that 
the  managers  for  that  company  had  undoubtedly  a  pros- 
pect of  private  eain,  either  to  "themselves  or  to  their  cor- 
poration ;  but,  he  said,  when  the  scheme  was  accepted, 
neither  the  one  iinr  the  other  could  foresee  that  the  stocks 
would  have  risen  to  such  a  height ;  that  if  they  had  con- 
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tinued  as  they  were,  the  public  would  have  had  tlie  far 
greater  share  of  the  advantage  accruiii!;  from  the  scheme ; 
and  should  they  be  kept  up  to  the  present  high  price,  it 
was  but  reasonable  that  the  South  Sea  company  should 
enjoy  the  profits  |irocured  to  it  by  the  wise  niananement 
and  "industry  of  the  directors,  which  would  enable  it  to 
make  lar^e  dividends,  and  thereby  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  scheme.  The  bill  passed  without  amendment  or 
division ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  received  the 
royal  assent.  By  this  act  the  South  Sea  company  was 
authorized  to  take  in,  by  purchase  or  subscription,  the 
irredeemable  debts  of  the  nation,  stated  at  sixteen  millions 
five  hundred  fortv-six  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-two 
founds,  seven  shillinErs,  one  penny  f;irthin<r,  at  such  times 
as  they  shoidd  find  it  convenient  before  the  first  day  of 
March  of  the  ensulns;  year,  and  without  any  compulsion 
on  any  of  the  proprietors,  at  such  rates  and  prices  as  should 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  company  and  the  respective 
proprietors.  They  were  likewise  authorized  to  take  in  all 
the  redeemable  debts,  amounting  to  the  same  sum  as  that 
of  the  Iriedeemaliles,  eitlier  by  purchase,  by  taking  sub- 
scriptions, or  by  paying  off  the  creditors.  For  the  liberty 
of  taking  in  the  national  debts,  and  increasing  their  capital 
stock  accord imjly,  the  company  consented  that  their  pre- 
sent, and  to  be  increased,  annuity,  should  be  continued  at 
five  percent,  till  Midsummer,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ;  from  thence  to  be  re- 
duced to  four  per  cent,  and  be  redeemable  by  parliament. 
In  consideration  of  this  and  other  advantages  expressed  in 
the  act,  the  company  declared  themselves  willing  to  make 
such  pavments  Into  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  as  were 
specified  for  the  use  of  the  public,  to  be  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debts  incurred  before  Christmas, 
in  the  vear  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen.  The 
sums  they  were  obliijed  to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  taking  in 
the  redee'malile  debts,  four  years  and  a  halfs  purchase  for 
all  long  and  short  annuities  that  should  be  subscribed, 
and  one  veai's  purchase  for  such  long  annuities  as  should 
not  he  subscribed,  amounted  on  the  execution  of  the  act  to 
about  seven  millions.  For  enabling  the  company  to  raise 
this  sum,  they  were  empowered  to  make  calls  for  money 
from  their  members;  to  open  books  of  subscription ;  to 
grant  annuities  redeemable  by  the  company;  to  borrow 
money  upon  any  contract  or  bill  under  their  common  seal, 
or  on  the  credit  of  their  capital  stock  ;  to  convert  the  money 
demanded  of  their  members  into  additional  stock,  without, 
however,  making  any  addition  to  the  company's  annuities, 
payable  out  of  the  public  duties.  It  was  enacted,  that  out 
of  the  first  monies  arising  from  the  sums  paid  by  the  com- 
pany Into  the  exchequer,  such  public  debts,  carrying  in- 
terest at  five  per  cent,  incurred  before  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  December,  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen,  founded  upon  any  former  act  of  parliament,  as 
were  now  redeemable,  or  might  be  redeemed  before  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twentY-t«o,  slioiild  be  discharged  in 
the  first  place:  that  then  all  the  remainder  should  be  ap- 
plied towards  paying  off  so  much  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  as  should  then  carry  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent.  It  was  likewise  provided,  that  after  Midsummer, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
the  company  should  not  be  paid  off  in  any  sums  being  less 
than  one  million  at  a  time. 

§  XXIII.  Tlie  heads  of  the  Royal  Assurance  and  Lon- 
don Assurance  companies,  understanding  that  the  civil  list 
was  considerably  in  arrears,  offered  to  the'  ministry  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  the  discharge  of  that 
debt,  on  condition  of  their  obtaining  the  king's  charter, 
with  a  parliamentary  sanction,  for  the  establishment  of 
their  respective  companies.  The  proposal  was  embraced  ; 
and  the  king  communicated  It  in  a  message  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  desiring  their  concurrence.  A  bill  was  im- 
mediately passed,  enabling  his  majestv  to  grant  letters  of 
incorporation  to  the  two  companies.  It  soon  obtained  the 
royal  assent :  and,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  an  end 
was  put  to  the  session.  This  was  the  age  of  interested 
projects,  inspired  by  a  venal  spirit  of  adventure,  the  natural 
consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  profbcacy,  which 
the  monled  corporations  had  introduced.  This  of  all 
others  is  the  most  unfavourable  era  for  an  historian.    A 


reader  of  sentiment  and  imagination  cannot  be  entertained 
or  interested  by  a  dry  detail  of  such  transactions  as  admit 
of  no  warmth,  no  colouring,  no  embellishment ;  a  detail 
which  serves  only  to  exhibit  an  inanimate  picture  of  taste- 
less vice  and  mean  degeneracy. 

§  XXIV.  By  this  time  an  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive was  concluded  at  Stockholm  between  King  George 
and  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  his  majesty  engaged 
to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  act  against  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy,  In  case  that  monarch  should  reject  reasonable  pro- 
posals of  peace.  I'eter  loudly  complained  of  the  Insolent 
niterposltion  of  King  George,  alleging  that  he  had  failed  in 
his  engagements,  both  as  Elector  of  Hanover  and  King  of 
Great  Britain.  His  resident  at  London  presented  a  long 
memorial  on  this  subject,  which  was  answered  by  the 
British  and  Hanoverian  ministry.  These  recriminations 
served  only  to  inflame  the  difference.  The  czar  continued 
to  prosecute  the  war,  and  at  length  concluded  a  peace 
without  a  mediator.  At  the  instances,  however,  of  King 
George  and  the  Regent  of  France,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  between  the  Queen  of  Sweden  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  whom  that  princess  ceded  the  city  of  Stetin, 
the  district  between  the  rivers  Oder  and  Pehnne,  with  the 
Isles  of  Wollin  and  Usedom.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
engaged  to  join  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  his  endea- 
vours to  effect  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  on 
condition  that  the  Danish  king  should  restore  to  Queen 
Ulrica  that  part  of  Pomerania  which  he  had  seized  :  he 
likewise  promised  to  pay  to  that  queen  two  millions  of  rix- 
dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  cessions  she  had  made. 
The  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  signed  at 
Frederlckstadt  in  the  month  of  June,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  became  guarantee 
for  the  Dane's  keeping  possession  of  Sleswick.  He  con- 
sented, however,  to  restore  tlie  Upper  Pomerania,  the  isle 
of  Ilugen,  the  city  of  W'Ismar,  and  whatever  he  had  taken 
from  Sweden  during  the  war,  in  consideration  of  Sweden's 
renouncing  the  exemption  from  toll  in  the  Sound,  and  the 
two  Belts :  and  paying  to  Denmark  six  hundred  thousand 
nx-doUars. 

§  XXV.  Sir  John  Norris  had  again  sailed  to  the  Baltic 
with  a  strong  squadron,  to  give  weight  to  the  king's 
mediation.  When  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Prince  Dolgorouki,  the  czar's  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Denmark,  signifying  that  he  and  the  king's  envoy 
at  Stockholm  were  vested  with  full  powers  to  act  jointly 
or  separately  in  quality  of  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  to 
effect  a  peace  between  Sweden  and  Muscovy,  in  the  way 
of  mediation.  The  prince  answered  that  the  czar  had 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  and  in 
case  his  Britannic  majesty  had  any  proposals  to  make  to 
that  prince,  he  hoped  the  admiral  would  excuse  him  from 
receiving  them,  as  tliev  niiirht  be  delivered  in  a  much  more 
compendious  way.  The  English  fleet  immediately  joined 
that  of  Sweden  as  auxiliaries;  but  they  had  no  opportunltvof 
acting  against  the  Russian  squadron,  which  secured  itself  in 
Revel.  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  si.ster  to  Charles  XII. 
had  married  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  was  extremely  desirous 
that  he  should  be  joined  with  her  In  the  administration  of 
the  regal  power.  She  wrote  a  separate  letter  to  each  of  the 
four  states,  desiring  they  would  confer  on  him  the  sove- 
reignty ;  and  after  some  opposition  from  the  nobles,  he 
was  actually  elected  King  of  Sweden.  He  sent  one  of  his 
general  officers  to  notlf'v  his  elevation  to  the  czar,  who  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  ;  this  was 
the  beginning  of  a  negociation  which  ended  in  (leace,  and 
established  the  tranquillity  of  the  north.  In  the  midst  of 
these  transactions.  King  George  set  out  from  England  for 
his  Hanoverian  dominions ;  but,  before  he  departed  from 
Great  Britain,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
through  the  endeavours  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  who,  with  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Townshend, 
ISIr.  Methuen,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  were  received  into 
favour,  and  re-imited  with  the  ministry.  The  Earls  of 
Dorset  and  Bridgewaler  were  promoted  to  the  title  of 
dukes :  Lord  Viscount  Castleton  was  n'ade  an  earl  ; 
Hugh  Boscawen  was  created  a  baron,  and  Viscount  Fal- 
mouth ;  and  John  Wallop,  baron,  and  Viscount  of  Ly- 
minclon. 

§  XXVI.  While  llif  king  was  involved  at  Hanover  in  a 
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labyrinth  of  ne^ociations,  the  South  Sea  scheme  produced 
a  kind  of  national  delirium  in  his  English  dominions. 
Blunt,  the  projector,  had  taken  the  hint  of  his  plan  from 
the  famous  .Mississippi  scheme  formed  by  Law,  which  in 
the  preceding  vear  had  raised  such  a  ferment  in  France, 
and  entailed  ruin  upon  many  thousand  families  of  that 
kingdom.  In  this  scheme  of  Law,  there  was  something 
substantial.  An  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana  promised 
some  advantage  :  thougli  the  design  was  defeated  by 
the  frantic  eagerness  of  the  people.  Law  himself  be- 
came the  dupe  of  the  regent,  who  transferred  the  burthen 
of  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  the  king's  debts  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  subject ;  while  the  projector  was  sacrificed 
as  the  scape-goat  of  political  iniquity.  The  South  Sea 
scheme  promised  no  commercial  advantage  of  any  conse- 
quence. It  was  buoved  up  by  nothing  but  the  follv  and 
rapaciousness  of  individuals,  which  became  so  blind  and 
extravagant,  that  Blunt,  with  moderate  talents,  was  able 
to  impose  upon  tlie  whole  nation,  and  make  tools  of  the 
other  directors,  to  serve  liis  own  purposes,  and  those  of  a 
few  associates.  When  this  projector  found  that  the  South 
Sea  stock  did  not  rise  according  to  his  expectation  upon 
the  bill's  being  passed,  he  circulated  a  report,  that  Gibral- 
tar and  Port-Mahon  would  be  exclianged  for  some  places 
in  Peru  ;  by  wliich  means  the  English  trade  to  the  South 
Sea  would  be  protected  and  enlarged.  This  rumour,  dif- 
fused by  his  emissaries,  acted  like  a  contagion.  In  five 
days  the  directors  opened  their  books  for  a  subscription 
of  one  million,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  for 
every  hundred  pounds  canital.  Persons  of  all  ranks 
crowded  to  the  house  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  first  sub- 
scription exceeded  two  millions  of  original  stock.  In  a 
few  days  this  stock  advanced  to  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  ;  and  the  subscriptions  were  sold  for  double  the 
price  of  the  first  payment.  Without  entering  into  a  detail 
of  the  proceedings,  or  explaining  the  scandalous  arts  that 
were  practised  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  de- 
coy the  unwary,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  bv  the  promise 
of  prodigious  dividends,  and  other  infamous  arts,  the  stock 
was  raised  to  one  thousand  ;  and  the  whole  nation  infect- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  stock-jobbing  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
All  distinctions  of  party,  religion,  sex,  character,  and  cir- 
cumstances, were  swallowed  up  in  this  universal  concern, 
or  in  some  such  pecuniary  project.  Exchange-alley  was 
filled  with  a  strange  concoui-se  of  statesmen  and  clergymen, 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  whigs  and  tories,  phvsicians, 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multitudes  of  females. 
All  other  professions  and  employments  were  utterly  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  people's  attention  wholly  engrossed  bv 
this  and  other  chimerical  schemes,  which  were  known  bv 
the  denomination  of  bubbles.  New  companies  started 
up  every  day,  under  the  countenance  of  the  prime  nobility. 
Ttie  Prince  of  Wales  was  constituted  governor  of  the 
Welch  copper  company  :  the  Duke  of  Chandos  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  York-buildings  company  :  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  formed  a  third,  for  building  houses  in  London 
and  \\  estminster.  About  a  hundred  such  schemes  were 
projected  and  put  in  execution,  to  the  ruin  of  many  thou- 
sands. The  sums  proposed  to  be  raised  by  these  expe- 
dients amounted  to  three  hundred  millions  sterling,  which 
exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  England.  The 
nation  was  so  inloxicated  w  ith  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that 
people  became  a  prey  to  the  grossest  delusion.  An  ob- 
scure projector,  pretending  to  have  formed  a  very  advan- 
tageous scheme,  which,  however,  he  did  not  explain,  pub- 
lished propo.sals  for  a  subscription,  in  which  he  promised, 
that  in  one  month  the  particulars  of  his  project  should  be 
disclosed.  In  the  mean  time  he  declared  that  every  per- 
son paying  t«o  guineas  should  be  entitled  to  a  subscrip- 
tion for  one  hundred  pounds,  which  would  produce  that 
sum  yearly.  In  one  forenoon  this  adventurer  received  a 
thousand  of  these  subscriptions ;  and  in  the  evening  set 
out  for  another  kingdom.  The  king,  before  his  departure, 
had  issued  a  proclamation  against  these  unlawful  projects ; 
the  lords  justices  afterwards  dismissed  all  the  petitions 
that  had  been  presented  for  charters  and  patents ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  renounced  the  company  of  which  he  had 
been  elected  governor.  The  South  Sea  scheme  raised 
such  a  flood  of  eager  avidity  and  extravagant  hope,  that 
the  majority  of  the  directors  were  swept  along  with  it, 


even  contrary  to  their  own  sense  and  inclination ;  but 
Blunt  and  his  accomplices  still  directed  the  stream. 

§  XXVIl.  The  infatuation  prevailed  till  the  eighth  day 
of  September,  when  the  stock  began  to  fall.  Then  dii 
some  of  the  adventurers  awake  from  their  delirium.  The 
number  of  the  sellers  daily  increased.  On  the  twentv-ninth 
day  of  the  month  the  stock  had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  :  several  eminent  goldsmiths  and  bankers,  who  had 
lent  great  sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop  payment,  and 
abscond.  The  ebb  of  this  portentous  tide  was  so  violent, 
that  it  bore  down  every  thing  in  its  way ;  and  an  infinite 
number  of  families  were  overwlielmed  with  ruin.  Public 
credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock  :  the  nation  was  thrown 
into  a  dangerous  ferment ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
ravings  of  grief,  disappointment,  and  despair.  Some  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  ministry  were  deeply  concerned  in 
these  fraudulent  transactions :  when  they  saw  the  price  of 
stock  sinking  daily,  they  employed  all  their  influence  with 
the  bank  to  support  the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  company. 
That  corporation  agreed,  though  with  reluctance,  to  sub- 
scribe into  the  stock  of  the  South  Sea  company,  valued  at 
four  hundred  per  cent,  three  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  the  company  was  to  repay  to  the 
bank  on  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas  of  the  ensuing  year. 
This  transaction  was  managed  by  Mr.  Robert  Walpole, 
who,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  the  minute  of  agreement, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  bank  contract. 
Books  were  opened  at  the  bank,  to  take  in  a  subscription 
for  the  support  of  public  credit :  and  considerable  sums 
of  money  were  brought  in.  By  this  expedient  the  stock 
was  raised  at  first,  and  those  wfio  contrived  it  seized  the 
opportunity  to  realize.  But  the  bankruptcy  of  goldsmiths 
and  the  sword-blade  company,  from  the  fall  of  South  Sea 
stock,  occasioned  such  a  run  upon  the  bank,  that  the 
money  was  paid  awav  faster  than  it  could  be  received  from 
the  subscription.  Then  the  South  Sea  stock  sunk  again; 
and  the  directors  of  the  bank,  finding  themselves  in  dan- 
ger of  being  involved  in  that  company's  ruin,  renounced 
the  agreement,  which,  indeed,  they  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  perform,  for  it  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  be  no  more  than  the  rough  draft  of  a  subsequent  agree- 
ment, without  due  form,  penalty,  or  clause  of  obligation. 
.Ml  expedients  having  failed,  and  the  clamours  of  the  peo- 
ple daily  increasing,  expresses  were  despatched  to  Han- 
over, representing  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  pressing  the 
kirg  to  return,  lie  accordingly  shortened  his  intended 
stay  in  Germany,  and  arrived  m  England  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  November. 

§  XXVIII.  The  parliament  being  assembled  on  the 
eighth  day  of  December,  his  majesty  expressed  his  con- 
cern for  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs,  whicn  had  so  deeply 
aflected  the  public  credit  at  home :  he  earnestly  desired 
the  Commons  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  and  speedy 
methods  to  restore  the  national  credit,  and  fix  it  upon  a 
lasting  establishment.  The  lower  House  was  too  much 
interested  in  the  calamity,  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  that  subject.  The  members  seemed  to  lay  aside  all 
party  distinctions,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  promoting 
an  inquiry,  bv  which  justice  might  be  done  to  the  injured 
nation.  Thev  ordereii  the  directors  to  produce  an  account 
of  all  their  proceedings.  Sir  Joseph  .lekyll  moved,  that  a 
select  committee  might  be  appointed,  to  examine  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  transaction.  Mr.  Walpole,  now  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  observed,  that  such  a  method  would  protract 
the  inquirv  while  the  public  credit  lay  in  a  bleeding  con- 
dition. He  toM  the  House  he  had  formed  a  scheme  for 
restoring  public  credit ;  but  before  he  would  communicate 
this  plan,  desired  to  know  whether  the  subscriptions  of 
public  debts  and  encumbrances,  money  subscriptions,  and 
other  contracts  made  with  the  South  Sea  company,  should 
remain  in  the  present  state.  After  a  warm  debate,  the 
question  was  carried  in  the  aHirmaiive,  with  this  addition, 
"  Unless  altered  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  the  proprietors, 
by  a  general  court  of  the  South  Sea  company,  or  set  aside 
ni  due  course  of  law."  Next  day  \^■alpole  produced  his 
scheme,  to  ingraft  nine  millions  of  South  Sea  slock  into 
the  bank  of  England,  and  the  like  sum  into  the  East 
India  company,  on  certain  conditions.  The  House  voted, 
tliat  proposals  should  be  received  from  the  bank,  and 
those  two  companies,  on  this  subject.    These  being  de- 
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livereil,  the  Commons  resolved,  that  an  engrossment  of  nine 
millions  of"  the  capital  stock  of  the  South  Sea  company, 
into  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  and  East  India  company 
as  proposed  by  these  companies,  would  contribute  very 
much  to  the  restorm^  public  credit.  A  bill  upon  this  reso- 
lution was  brought  in,  passed  through  both  Houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent.  Another  bill  was  enacted  into 
a  law,  for  restrainini;  the  sub-governor,  deputy-governor, 
directors,  treasurer,  under-treasurer,  c;ishier,  secretary,  and 
accomptaiits.  of  the  South  Sea  company,  from  quitting  the 
kingdom,  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament ; 
and  for  discovering  their  estates  and  effects,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  transported  or  alienated.  Aconirailtee 
of  secrecy  was  chosen  by  ballot,  to  examine  all  the  books, 
papers,  and  proceedings,  relating  to  the  execution  of  the 
Soutli  Sea  act. 

§  XXIX.  The  Lords  were  not  less  eager  than  the  Com- 
mons to  prosecute  this  inquiry,  though  divers  members  in 
both  Houses  were  deeply  involved  in  the  guilt  and  infamy 
of  the  transaction.  Earl  Stanhope  said  the  estates  of  tlie 
criminals,  whether  directors  or  not  directors,  ought  to  be 
confiscated,  to  repair  the  public  losses.  He  was  seconded 
by  Lord  Cartaret,  and  even  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
The  Duke  of  W  barton  declared  he  would  give  up  the  best 
friend  he  had,  should  he  be  found  guilty.  He  observed, 
that  the  nation  had  been  plundered  in  a  most  flagrant  and 
notorious  manner;  therefore,  they  ought  to  find  out  and 
punish  the  offenders  severely,  without  respect  to  persons. 
The  sub  and  deputy  governors,  the  directors  and  officers 
of  the  South  Sea  company,  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House.  Then  a  bill  was  brought  in,  disabling  them 
to  enjoy  any  office  in  that  company,  or  in  the  East  India 
company,  or  in  the  bank  of  England.  Three  brokers 
were  likewise  examined,  and  made  great  discoveries. 
Knight,  the  treasurer  of  the  South  Sea  company,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  affair,  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  kingdom.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  to  appreliend  him ;  and  another  for 
preventing  any  of  the  directors  from  escaping  out  of  the 
kingdom.  At  this  period  the  secret  committee  informed 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  had  already  discovered 
a  train  of  the  deepest  viilany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  con- 
trived to  rum  a  nation,  which  in  due  time  they  would  lay 
before  the  House :  in  the  meanwhile,  thev  thought  it 
highly  necessary  to  secure  the  persons  of  some  of  the 
directors  and  principal  officers  of  the  South  Sea  company, 
as  well  as  to  seize  their  papers.  An  order  was  made  to 
secure  the  books  and  papers  of  Knight,  Surman,  and 
Turner.  The  persons  of  Sir  George  Caswell,  Sir  John 
Blunt,  Sir  John  Lambert,  Sir  John  Fellones,  and  Mr. 
Grigsby.were  taken  into  custody.  Sir  Theodore  Jansen, 
Mr.  Sawbridge,  Sir  Robert  Chaplain,  and  Mr.  Eyles  were 
expelled  the  House,  and  apprehended.  Mr.  Aislabie 
resigned  his  employments  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  remove 
all  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company  from  the  places 
they  possessed  under  the  trovernment. 

§  XXX.  The  Lords,  in  the  course  of  their  examination, 
discovered  that  large  portions  of  South  Sea  stock  had  been 
given  to  several  persons  in  the  administration  and  House 
of  Commons,  for  promoting  the  passing  of  the  South  Sea 
act.  Tlie  House  immediately  resolved,  that  this  practice 
was  a  notorious  and  most  dangerous  species  of  corruption  : 
that  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company  having  ordered 
great  quantities  of  their  stock  to  he  bought  for  the  service 
of  the  company,  when  it  was  at  a  very  high  price,  and  on 
pretence  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  several  of  the  directors,  and  otlier  officers  be- 
longing to  the  company,  having,  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
sold  their  own  stock  to  the  company,  such  directors  and 
officers  were  guilty  of  a  notorious  fraud  and  breach  of 
trust,  and  their  so  doing  was  one  great  cause  of  the  un- 
happy turn  of  affairs,  that  had  so  much  affected  public 
credit.  IVIany  other  resolutions  were  taken  against  that 
infamous  confederacy,  in  which,  however,  the  innocent 
were  confounded  with  the  guilty.  Sir  John  Blunt,  re- 
fusing to  answer  certain  interrogations,  a  violent  debate 
arose  about  the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  treated. 
The  Duke  of  Wharton  observed,  that  the  government  of 
the  best   jirinces  was  sometimes  rendered  intolerable  to 


their  subjects  by  bad  ministers :  he  mentioned  the  ex- 
ample of  Sejanus,  who  had  made  a  division  in  the  imperial 
family,  and  rendered  the  reign  of  Claudius  hateful  to  the 
Romans.  Earl  Stanhope  conceiving  this  reHection  was 
aimed  at  him,  was  seized  with  a  transport  of  anger.  He 
undertook  to  vindicate  the  ministry  ;  and  spoke  with  such 
vehemence  as  produced  a  violent  head-ache,  which  obliged 
him  to  retire.  He  underwent  proper  evacuations,  and 
seemed  to  recover :  but  next  day,  in  the  evening,  became 
lethargic,  and  being  seized  with  a  suflbcation,  instantly 
expired.  The  king  deeply  regretted  the  death  of  this 
favourite  minister,  which  was  the  more  unfortunate  as  it 
happened  at  such  a  critical  conjuncture ;  and  he  appointed 
Lord  Townshend  to  fill  his  place  of  secretary.  Earl 
Stanhope  was  survived  but  a  few  days  by  tfie  other 
secretary,  Mr.  Craggs,  who  died  of  the  small-pox  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  February.  Knight,  the  cashier  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  being  seized  at  Tirleinont,  by  the 
vigilance  of  Mr.  Gandot,  secretary  to  Mr.  I.eathes,  the 
British  resident  at  Brussels,  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp.  Application  was  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
that  he  should  be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  might  be 
appointed  to  receive  him  :  but  he  nad  found  means  to 
interest  the  states  of  Brabant  in  his  behalf.  Tliey  insisted 
upon  their  privilege  granted  by  charter,  that  no  person  ap- 
prehended lor  any  crime  in  Brabant  should  be  tried  in  any 
other  country.  The  House  of  Commons  expressed  their 
indignation  at  this  frivolous  pretence :  instances  were 
renewed  to  the  emperor:  and  in  the  mean  time  Knight 
escaped  from  tlie  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

§  XXXI.  The  committee  of  secrecy  found,  that,  before 
any  subscription  could  be  made,  a  fictitious  stock  of  five 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  pounds  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  directors,  to  facilitate  the  passing  the 
bill.  Great  part  of  this  was  distributed  among  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  Mr.  Craggs,  senior,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
the  Countess  of  Platen,  and  her  two  nieces,  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs,  and  Mr.  Aislabie,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  la 
consequence  of  the  committee's  report,  the  House  came  to 
several  severe  though  just  resolutions  against  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  South  Sea  company  ;  and  a  bill  was 
prepared  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  Mr. 
Stanhope,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  charged  in 
the  report  with  having  large  quantities  of  stock  and  sub- 
scriptions, desired  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
clear  himself.  His  request  was  granted  ;  and  the  affair 
being  discussed,  he  was  cleared  by  a  majority  of  three 
voices.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  in  stock  had  been  taken 
by  Knight  for  the  use  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  Great 
part  of  the  House  entered  eagerly  into  this  inquiry ;  and  a 
violent  dispute  ensued.  The  whole  strength  of  tfie  minis- 
try was  mustered  in  his  defence.  The  majority  declared 
him  innocent :  the  nation  in  general  was  of  another 
opinion.  He  resigned  his  place  of  first  commissioner  in 
the  treasury,  which  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole;  but  he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  his 
master.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Aislabie,  the  evidence  ap- 
peared so  strong  against  him,  that  the  Commons  resolved, 
he  had  promoted  the  destructive  execution  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  with  a  view  to  his  own  exorbitant  profit,  and 
combined  with  the  directors  in  their  pernicious  practices, 
to  the  ruin  of  public  credit.  He  was  expelled  the  House, 
and  committee!  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Cragg,  senior,  died  of 
the  lethargy,  before  he  underwent  the  censure  of  the  House. 
Nevertheless,  they  resolved  that  he  was  a  notorious  accom- 
plice with  Robert  Knight,  and  some  of  the  directors  in 
carrying  on  their  scandalous  practices  ;  and  therefore,  that 
all  the  estate  of  which  he  was  possessed,  from  the  first  day 
of  December  in  the  preceding  year,  should  be  applied  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  in  . 
the  South-sea  company.  The  directors,  in  „ais"l'l"is°.' Reg! 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House,  deliver-  S"!''  *'"!j'  . 
ed  in  inventories  of  their  estates,  which  yyere  imJai? 
confiscated  by  act  of  parliament,  towards 
makin  J  good  the  damages  sustained  by  the  company,  after 
a  certain  allowance  was  deducted  for  each,  according  to 
his  conduct  and  circumstances. 

§  XXXII.  The   delinquents    being    thus    ^   ^  ^.^^ 
punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  fortunes, 
the  House  converted  their  attention  to  means  for  repairing 
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Uie  mischiefs  which  the  scheme  had  produced.  This  was 
a  very  difficult  task,  on  account  of  the  coiitendins  interests 
of  those  encaged  in  the  South  Sea  compan\ ,  whicli  rendered 
it  impossible  to  reheve  some  hut  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Several  wholesome  resolutions  were  taken,  and  presented 
with  an  address  to  the  kins,  explaining  the  motives  of 
their  proceeding's.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July  the 
parliament  was  prorosrued  for  two  days  only.  Then  his 
majesty  going  to  the  House  of  Peers,  declared  that  he  had 
called  them  together  again  so  suddenly,  that  Ihev  might 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  .state  of  public  credit.  The 
Commons  immediately  prepared  a  bill  upon  the  resolutions 
they  had  taken.  The  whole  capital  stock,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty,  amount- 
ed to  about  thirty-seven  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  stock  allotted  to  all  the  proprietors  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
the  remaining  capital  stock  belonged  to  the  company  in 
their  corporate  capacity.  It  was  the  profit  arising  from 
the  execution  of  the  South  Sea  scheme;  and  out  of  this 
the  bill  enacted,  that  seven  millions  should  be  paid  to  the 
pulijic.  The  present  act  like%vi.<e  directed  several  additions 
to  be  made  to  the  stock  of  the  proprietors,  out  of  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  company  in  their  own  right ;  it  made  a  par- 
ticular distribution  of  stock,  amounting  to  two  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  upon  remitting  five 
millions  of  the  seven  to  be  paid  to  the  public,  annihilated 
two  millions  of  their  capital.  It  was  enacted,  that  after 
these  distributions,  the  remaining  capital  stock  should  be 
divided  among  all  the  proprietors.  This  dividend  amount- 
ed to  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per 
cent,  and  deprived  the  company  of  eight  millions  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  had  lent  above  eleven 
millions  on  slock  unredeemed :  of  which  the  parliament 
discharged  all  the  debtors,  upon  their  paying  ten  per  cent. 
Upon  this  article  the  company's  loss  exceeded  six  millions 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  for  manv  debtors  refused 
to  make  any  payment.  The  proprietors  of  the  stock  loudlv 
complained  of  iheir  being  deprived  of  two  millions:  and 
the  parliament  in  the  sequel  revived  that  sum  which  had 
been  annihilated.  While  this  affair  was  in  asjitation,  peti- 
tions from  counties,  cities,  and  borouiihs,  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  presented  to  the  House,  cryins  for  jus- 
tice against  the  villany  of  the  directors.  Pamphlets  and 
papers  were  daily  published  on  the  same  subject ;  so  that 
the  whole  nation  was  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
resentment.  Nevertheless,  by  the  wise  and  vigorous  reso- 
lutions of  the  parliament,  the  South  Sea  company  was  soon 
in  a  condition  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  public ; 
the  ferment  of  the  people  subsided ;  and  the  credit  of  the 
nation  was  restored. 
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A.  D.  i-21        5  y  During  the  infatuation  produced  by 
this  infamous  scheme,  luxury,  vice,  and  pro- 
fligacy, increased   to  a  shocking  degree  of  extravagance. 
Tlie  adventurers,  intoxicated   bv  their  imaginary  wealth. 


pampered  themselves  with  the  rarest  dainties,  and  the  most 
expensive  wines  that  could  be  imported :  they  purchased 
the  most  sumptuous  furniture,  equipage,  ana  apparel, 
though  without  taste  or  discernment :  they  indulged  their 
criminal  passions  to  the  most  scandalous  excess:  their 
discourse  was  the  language  of  pride,  insolence,  and  the 
most  ridiculous  ostentation  :  they  affected  to  scoff  at  reli- 
gion and  morality :  and  even  to  set  Heaven  at  defiance. 
The  Earl  of  Nottingham  complained  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  the  growth  of  atheism,  profaneness,  and  immorality  ; 
and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  suppressing  blasphemy  and 
profaneness.  It  contained  several  articles  seemingly  cal- 
culated to  restrain  the  liberty  granted  to  nonconformists 
by  the  laws  of  the  last  session  ;  for  that  reason  it  met  with 
violent  opposition.  It  was  supported  bv  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterhurv,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  Batliurst  and 
Trevor,  the  Bishops  of  London,  \\'inchester,  and  Litchfield 
and  Coventry.  One  of  these  said,  he  verily  believed  the 
present  calamity  occasioned  by  the  South  Sea  project  was 
a  judgment  of  God  on  the  blasphemy  and  profaneness  of 
the  nation.  Lord  Onslow  replied,  "  That  noble  peer  must 
then  be  a  great  sinner,  for  he  has  lost  considerably  by  the 
South  Sea  scheme."  The  Duke  of  Wharton,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  famous  by  his  wit  and  profligacy,  said  he 
wras  not  insensible  of  the  common  opinion  of  the  town 
concerning  himself,  and  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of 
vindicating  his  character,  by  declaring  he  was  far  from 
being  a  patron  of  blasphemy,  or  an  enemy  to  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but  oppose  the  bill,  because 
he  conceived  it  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Holy  Scri|)ture.  Then 
pulling  an  old  family  Bible  from  his  pocket,  he  quoted 
several  passages  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul; 
concluding  with  a  desire  that  the  bill  might  be  thrown  out. 
The  Earl  of  Peterborough  declared,  that  thou.jh  he  was 
for  a  parliamentary  king,  yet  he  did  not  desire  to  have  a 
parliamentary  God,  or  a  parliamentary  religion;  and  should 
the  House  declare  for  one  of  this  kind,  he  would  go  to 
Rome,  and  endeavour  to  be  chosen  a  cardinal ;  for  he  had 
rather  sit  in  the  conclave  than  with  their  lordships  upon 
those  terms.  After  a  vehement  debate,  the  bill  was  post- 
poned to  a  long  day,  by  a  considerable  majority. 

§  II.  The  season  was  far  advanced  before  the  supplies 
were  granted  :  and  at  length  they  were  not  voted  with 
that  cheerfulness  and  good  humour  which  the  majority 
had  hitherto  manifested  on  such  occasions.  On  the  six- 
teenth day  of  June,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  importing,  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  he  hoped  they  would  enable 
him  to  make  good  his  engagements.  The  leaders  of  the 
opposition  took  fift  at  this  intimation.  They  desired  to 
know  whether  this  subsidy,  amounting  to  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds,  was  to  be  paid  to  Sweden  over  and 
above  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  strong  squadron  in  the 
Baltic  ;  Lorti  Molesworth  observed  that,  by  our  late  con- 
duct, we  were  become  the  allies  of  the  whole  world,  and 
the  bubbles  of  all  our  allies  :  for  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
them  well  for  their  assistance.  He  aflirmed  that  the  trea- 
ties which  had  been  made  with  Sweden,  at  different  times, 
were  inconsistent  and  contradictory  :  that  our  late  engage- 
ments with  that  crown  were  contrary  to  the  treaties  sub- 
sisting with  Denmark,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  measures 
formerly  concerted  with  the  Czar  of  jNIuscovy.  He  said, 
that  in  order  to  engage  the  czar  to  yield  what  he  had 
gained  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  King  of  Prussia  ought 
to  give  up  Stetin,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  restore 
Bremen  and  ^'erden  :  that,  after  all,  England  had  no  busi- 
ness to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  empire  :  that  we 
reaped  little  or  no  advantage  by  our  trade  to  the  Baltic, 
but  that  of  procuring  naval  stores ;  he  owned  that  hemp 
was  a  very  necessary  commodity,  particularly  at  this 
juncture  ;  but  he  insisted,  that  if  due  encouragement  were 
given  to  some  of  our  plantations  in  America,  we  might  be 
supplied  from  thence  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  from 
Sweden  and  Norway.  Notwithstanding  these  arguments, 
the  Swedish  supply  was  granted;  and,  in  about  three 
weeks,  their  complaisance  w,as  put  to  another  proof  They 
were  given  to  understand,  by  a  second  message,  that  the 
debts  of  the  civil  list  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  his  majesty  hoped  they  would 
empower  him  to  raise  that  sum  upon  the  revenue,  as  he 
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proposeJ  it  sliouKl  be  re|."iiiced  to  the  civil  list,  and  reim- 
mirsed  by  a  deduction  liom  tlie  salaries  and  wages  of  all 
officers,  as  well  as  from  the  pensions  and  other  payments 
from  the  crown.  A  bill  was  prepared  for  this  purpose, 
thongli  not  without  warm  opposition  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  act  passed  for  a  scneral  pardon.  On  the  tenth 
day  of  August,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech, 
in  winch  he  expressed  his  concern  for  the  sufferinas  of  the 
innocent,  and  a  just  indisnation  against  the  guilty,  with 
respect  to  the  Soutli  Sea  scheme.  Tiiese  professions  were 
judged  necessary  to  clear  his  own  character,  whicli  had 
incurred  tlie  suspicion  of  some  people,  who  whispered  that 
ll'e  was  not  altogether  free  from  connexions  with  the  pro- 
jectors of  that  design  ;  that  the  emperor  had,  at  his  desire, 
refused  to  deliver  up  Kiiisht;  and  that  he  favoured  the 
directors  and  tlieir  accomplices. 

§  III.  Lords  Townsliend  and  Cartaret  were  now  ap- 
pointed secretaries  of  slate ;  and  the  Earl  of  Hay  was  vested 
with  the  ofhce  of  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland.  In  June  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  signed 
at  Madrid.  Tiie  contracling  parties  engaged  to  restore 
mutually  all  the  effects  seized  and  confiscated  on  both 
sides.  In  particular,  the  King  of  England  promised  to 
restore  all  the  ships  of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  value  of  them,  if  they 
were  sold.  He  likewise  promised,  in  a  secret  article,  tliat 
he  would  no  longer  interfere  in  tlie  affairs  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  King  of  Spain  made  an  absolute  cession  of  Gibraltar 
and  Port-Mahon.  At  the  same  time,  a  defensive  alliance 
was  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 
All  remaining  difficulties  were  referred  to  a  congress  at 
Cambray,  where  they  hoped  to  consolidate  a  general  peace, 
by  determining  all  differences  between  the  emperor  and 
his  catholic  majesty.  In  the  mean  time,  the  powers  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  engaged,  by  virtue  of  the 
present  treaty,  to  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  a  particular 
Jirotection  for  the  preservation  of  his  territories  and  rights, 
and  for  the  support  of  his  dignity.  It  was  also  stipulated, 
tlint  the  Slates-general  should  be  invited  to  accede  to  this 
alliance.  The  congress  at  Cambray  was  opened  :  but  the 
demands  on  both  sides  were  so  High,  that  it  proved  in- 
effectual. In  the  mean  time,  the  peace  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  was  concluded  on  condition  that  the  czar 
should  retain  Livonia,  Ingria,  Estonia,  part  of  Carelia,  and 
of  the  territory  of  Wyburg,  Riga,  Revel,  and  Narva,  in 
consideration  of  his  restoring  part  of  Finland,  and  paving 
two  millions  of  rix-dollars  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  The 
personal  animosily  subsisting  between  King  George  and 
the  czar  seemed  to  increase.  Bastagif,  the  Russian  resi- 
dent at  London,  having  presented  a  memorial  that  con- 
tained some  unguarded  expressions,  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  kingdom  in  a  fortnight.  The  czar  puldislied  a  declara- 
tion at  Petersburgh,  complaining  of  this  outrage,  which, 
he  said,  ought  naturally  to  have  engaged  him  to  use  repri- 
sals ;  but,  as  he  perceived  it  was  done  without  anv  regard 
to  the  concerns  of  England,  and  only  in  favour  of  the  Hano- 
veiiau  interest,  he  was  unwilling  that  die  English  nation 
should  suffer  for  a  piece  of  injustice  in  winch  thev  liad  no 
share.  He  therefore  granted  to  them  all  manner  of  security, 
and  free  liberty  to  Irade  in  all  his  dominions.  To  finish 
this  strange  tissue  of  negociations.  King  George  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Moors  of  Africa,  against  which  the 
Spaniards  loudly  exclaimed. 

§  IV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Pope  Clement  XI. 
died  ;  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of  a  prince, 
baptized  by  the  name  of  VVilliam  Augustus,  the  late  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  A  dreadful  plague  raging  at  Marseilles, 
a  proclamation  was  published,  forbidding  anv  person  to 
come  into  England,  from  any  part  of  France  between  the 
bav  of  Biscay  and  Dunkirk,  without  certificates  of  health. 
Other  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against  contagion. 
An  act  of  parliament  had  passed  in  the  preceding  session, 
for  the  prevention  of  infection,  by  building  pest-houses,  to 
which  all  the  infected  persons,  and  all  persons  of  an  in- 
fected family,  should  be  conveyed :  and,  by  drawing 
trenches  and  lines  round  any  city,  town,  or  place  infected. 
The  king,  in  his  speecli  at  opening  the  session  of  par- 
liament, on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  intimated  the 
Eacification  of  the  North,  by  the  cnncliision  of  the  treaty 
etween  JIuscovy  and  Sweden.    He  desired  the  House 


of  Commons  to  consider  of  means  for  easing  the  duties 
upon  the  imported  commodities  used  in  the  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom.  He  observed,  that  the  nation  might  be 
supplied  with  naval  stores  from  our  own  colonies  in  North 
America;  and  that  their  being  employed  in  this  useful 
and  advantageous  branch  of  commerce  would  divert  them 
from  setting  up  manufactures  which  directly  interfered 
with  those  of  Great  Britain.  He  expressed  a  desire  that, 
with  respect  to  the  supplies,  his  people  might  reap  some 
immediate  benefit  from  the  present  circumstances  of  affairs 
abroad  :  and  he  earnestly  recommended  to  their  consider- 
ation means  for  preventing  the  plague,  particularly  by 
providing  against  the  practice  of  smuggling. 

§  V.  One  of  the  first  objects  diat  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  upper  House,  was  the  case  of  John  Law,  the  famous 
projector.  The  resentment  of  the  people  on  account  of  his 
Mississippi  scheme  had  obliged  him  to  leave  France.  lie 
retired  to  Italy ;  and  was  said  to  have  visited  the  pretender 
at  Rome.  From  thence  he  repaired  to  Hanover ;  and  re- 
turned to  England  from  the  Baltic,  in  the  fleet  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Norris.  The  king  favoured  him  with  a  private 
audience  :  he  kept  open  house,  and  was  visited  by  great 
numbers  of  persons  of  the  first  quality.  Earl  Conmgsby 
represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  diat  he  could  not  but 
entertain  some  jealousy  of  a  person  who  had  done  so  much 
mischief  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom  ;  who,  being  im- 
mensely rich,  might  do  a  great  deal  more  hurt  here,  by 
tampering  with  those  who  were  grown  desperate,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  involved  in  the  calamity  occasioned  by 
the  fatal  imitation  of  his  pernicious  projects.  He  observec', 
that  tliis  person  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  had  re- 
nounced his  natural  aflection  to  his  country,  his  allegiance 
to  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  his  religion,  by  turning  Roman 
catholic.  Lord  Carteret  replied,  that  Mr.  Law  had,  many 
years  ago,  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  gentleman  in  a  duel ; 
but,  having  at  last  received  the  benefit  of  the  king's  cle- 
mency, and  the  appeal  lodged  by  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased being  taken  off,  he  was  come  over  to  plead  his 
majesty's  pardon.  He  said  there  was  no  law  to  keep  an 
Englishman  out  of  his  country ;  and,  as  Mr.  Law  was  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  not  even  in  the  king's 
power  to  hinder  him  from  coming  over.  After  some  dis- 
pute, the  subject  was  dropped,  and  this  great  projector 
pleaded  his  pardon  in  the  king's  bench,  according  to  the 
usual  form. 

§  VI.  The  ministry  had  by  this  time  secured  such  a 
majority  in  both  Houses,  as  enabled  them  to  carry  any 
point  without  the  least  difficulty.  Some  chiefs  of  the  op- 
position they  had  brouglit  over  to  their  measures,  and 
among  the  rest  Lord  Harcourt,  who  was  created  a  vis- 
count, and  gratified  with  a  pension  of  four  thousand 
pounds.  Nevertheless  they  could  not  shut  the  mouths  of 
the  minority,  who  still  preserved  the  privilege  of  complain- 
ing. Great  debates  were  occasioned  by  the  navy  debt, 
which  was  increased  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Some  members  in  both  Houses  affirmed 
that  such  extraordinary  expense  could  not  be  for  the  im- 
mediate service  of  Great  Britain  ;  but,  in  all  probability, 
for  the  preservation  of  foreign  acquisitions.  The  ministers 
answered,  that  near  two-thirds  of  the  navy  debts  were  con- 
tracled  in  the  late  reign  ;  and  the  parliament  acquiesced  in 
this  declaration  :  but  in  reality,  the  navy  debt  had  been 
unnecessarily  increased,  by  keeping  seamen  in  pay  during 
the  winter,  and  sending  fleets  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic,  in  order  to  support  the  interests  of  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Wharton  moved  that  the  treaty  with  Spain  might 
be  laid  before  the  House.  Tlie  Earl  of  Sunderland  said 
it  contained  a  secret  article  which  the  King  of  Spain  de- 
sired might  not  be  made  public,  untd  after  the  treaty  of 
Cambray  should  be  discussed.  The  question  was  put, 
and  the  duke's  motion  rejected.  The  Earl  of  Strafford 
asserted,  that  as  the  war  with  Spain  had  been  undertaken 
without  necessity  or  just  provocation,  so  the  peace  was 
concluded  widiout  any  benefit  or  advantage  :  that,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  at- 
tacked without  any  declaration  of  war;  even  while  a 
British  minister  and  a  .secretary  of  state  were  treating 
aniicably  at  Madrid  ;  that  the  war  was  neither  just  nor 
politic,  since  it  interrupted  one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  ')f  the  English  commerce,  at  a  time  when  the 
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nation  groaned  under  tlie  pressure  of  heavy  debts,  incurred 
by  the  former  long,  expensive  war.  He,  therefore,  moved 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the  instructions 
given  to  Sir  George  Byng,  now  Lord  Torringtori,  sliould 
he  laid  before  the  House.  This  motion  being  likewise, 
upon  the  question,  rejected,  a  protest  was  entered.  They 
voted  an  address,  however,  to  know  in  what  manner  the 
king  had  disposed  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  Spaniards. 
Disputes  arose  also  from  the  bill  to  prevent  infection. 
Earl  Cowper  represented,  ihat  the  removal  of  persons  to 
a  lazaret,  or  pest-house,  by  order  of  the  government,  and 
the  drawing  Imes  and  trendies  round  places  infected,  were 
powers  unknown  to  the  British  constitution  ;  inconsistent 
with  the  lenity  of  a  free  government;  such  as  could  never 
be  wisely  or  usefully  imt  in  practice;  the  more  odious, 
because  copied  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  France  ; 
and  impractioahle,  except  by  military  compulsion.  These 
obnoxious  clauses  were  accordingly  repealed,  though  not 
without  great  cpposition.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more 
absnrd  than  a  constitution  that  will  not  admit  of  just  and 
necessary  la"s  and  regulations  to  prevent  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  the  worst  of  all  calamities.  Such  restrictions, 
instead  of  favouring  the  lenity  of  a  free  government,  would 
be  the  most  cruel  imposition  that  could  be  laid  on  a  free 
people,  as  it  would  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
great  principle  of  society,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the 
individual. 

§  VII.  Tlie  quakers  having  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  praying  that  a  bill  might  be  brought 
in  for  omitting,  in  their  solemn  affirmation,  the  words, 
"In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,"  the  House  complied 
with  their  request :  but  the  bill  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate 
among  the  Peers.  Dr.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
said  he  did  not  know  wiiy  such  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
indulgence  should  be  allowed  to  a  set  of  people  who  were 
hardly  Christians.  He  was  supported  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  Lord  North  and  Grey. 
A  petition  was  presented  against  the  bill  by  the  London 
clergy,  who  expressed  a  serious  concern  lest  tlie  minds  of 
good  men  should  be  e^ieved  and  wounded,  and  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  triumph,  when  they  should  see 
such  condescensions  made  by  a  Christian  legislature,  to  a 
set  of  men  who  renounce  the  divine  institutions  of  Christ ; 
particularly  that  by  which  the  faithful  nre  initiated  into  his 
religion,  and  denominated  Christians.  The  petition,  though 
presented  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  was  branded  by  the 
ministry  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  rejected  by  the  majoritv. 
Then,  upon  a  motion  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the 
House  resolved  that  such  lords  as  might  enter  protesta- 
tions with  reason  should  do  it  before  two  o'clock  on  the 
next  sitting  day,  and  sign  them  before  the  House  rises. 
Annals.  Ilie  Supplies  being  granted,  and  the  business 

I' "!?■  1-.  of  the  session  despatched  as  the  court  was 
'^mc'  "'"'  pleased  to  dictate,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
^'''-  March  the   parliament  was  prorogued.     In 

a  few  days  it  was  dissolved,  and  anollier  convoked  by  a 
proclamation.  In  the  election  of  members  for  the  new 
parliament  the  ministry  exerted  itself  with  such  success,  as 
returned  a  great  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
extremely  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of  adminis- 
tralion." 

A  D  1752  §  VIII.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  king 
is  said  to  have  received  from  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans full  and  certain  information  of  a  fresh  conspiracy  form- 
ed against  his  person  and  government.  A  camp  was  imme- 
diately formed  in  Hyde  Park.  All  military  officers  were 
ordered  to  repair  to  their  respective  commands.  Lieutenant- 
General  Macartney  was  despatched  to  Ireland  to  bring  over 
some  troops  from  that  kingdom.  Some  suspected  persons 
were  apprehended  in  Scotland  :  the  States  of  Holland  were 
desired  to  have  their  auxiliary  or  guarantee  troops  in  readi- 
ness to  be  embarked  ;  and  Colonel  Churchill  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  France  with  a  private  rom mission.  The  ap- 
prehension raised  by  this  supposed  plot  affected  the  public 
credit.  South  Sea  stock  began  to  fall ;  and  crowds  of 
people   called    in   their    money    from    the   bank.      Lord 


The  Earl  of  Siindcrlaml  ilicl  in  April,  after  havine  inrurred  a  eri-at 

"    -  (1,,^^  ,r„n^  i,i3  siiiipnsKd  connexions  with  the  fliredoisnf 

pany.    lie  was  a  minister  of  ahili 


loii.l  of  pnpii.. 

the  South  Sea 

toons  am)  headstrone'.     Ilis  ileath  was  soon  followed  b'v  tliat  of  idsfalh^ 

in-la»\  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  farollies  had  lieeii  forsoi 


Townshend  wrote  a  letter  to  the  mayor  of  London,  by  the 
king's  command,  signifying  his  majesty's  having  received 
unquestionable  advices,  that  several  of  his  subjects  had 
entered  into  a  wicked  conspiracy,  in  concert  with  traitors 
abroad,  for  raising  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  a  popish  pre- 
tender; but  tiiat  he  was  firmly  assured  the  authors  of  it 
neither  were  nor  would  be  supported  by  any  foreign 
power.  This  letter  was  immediately  answered  by  an  affec- 
tionate address  from  the  court  of  aldermen ;  and  the 
example  of  London  was  followed  by  many  other  cities  and 
boroughs.  The  king  had  determined  to  visit  Hanover, 
and  actually  settled  a  regency,  in  which  (he  Prince  of 
Wales  was  not  included  :  but  now  this  intended  journey 
was  laid  aside  ;  the  court  was  removed  to  Kensington,  ani 
the  prince  retired  to  Richmond.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
having  been  seized,  with  his  papers,  was  examined  before 
a  committee  of  the  council,  who  committed  him  to  the 
Tower  for  high  treason.  The  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lord  North 
and  Grey,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  Mr.  Smith,  from  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Layer,  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
Temple,  were  confined  in  the  same  place.  Mr.  George 
Kelly,  an  Irish  clergyman,  Mr.  Robert  Cotton  of  Hunting- 
donshire, Mr.  Bingley,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  Neynoe,  an  Irish 
Sriest,  and  several  persons,  were  taken  into  custody  ;  and 
Ir.  Shippen's  house  was  searched.  After  Bishop  Atter- 
bury had  remained  a  fortnight  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Constan- 
tino Phipps  presented  a  petition  to  the  court  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morris,  that  prelate's  daugh- 
ter, praying,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  bishop's  ill  state 
of  health,  he  might  be  either  brought  to  a  speedy  trial, 
bailed,  or  discharged :  but  this  was  overruled.  The 
churchmen  through  the  whole  kingdom  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  confinement  of  a  bishop,  which  they 
said,  was  an  outrage  upon  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
episcopal  order.  Far  from  concealing  their  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  the  clergy  ventured  to  offer  up  public  pravers 
for  his  health,  in  almost  all  the  churches  and  chapefs  of 
London  and  Westminster.  In  the  meantime  the  king, 
attended  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  made  a  summer  pro- 
gress through  the  western  counties. 

§  IX.  The  new  parliament  being  assembled  on  the  ninth 
day  of  October,  his  majesty  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  conspiracy.  He  said  the  conspirators 
had,  by  their  emissaries,  made  the  strongest  instances  for 
succours  from  foreign  powers  ;  but  were  disappointetl  in 
their  expectations.  That,  nevertheless,  confiding  in  their 
mimbers,  they  had  resolved  once  more  upon  their  own 
strength,  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  his  government. 
He  said  they  had  provided  considerable  sums  of  money  ; 
engaged  great  number  of  officers  from  abroad;  secured 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  and  had  not  the 
plot  been  timely  discovered,  th.e  whole  nation,  and  parti- 
cularly the  city  of  London,  would  have  been  involved  in 
blood  and  confusion.  He  ex|  atiated  upon  the  mildness 
and  integrity  of  his  own  government;  and  inveighed 
against  the  ingratitude,  the  implacability,  and  madness  of 
the  disaffected,  concluding  with  an  assurance,  that  he  would 
steaddy  adhere  to  the  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
and  continue  to  make  the  laws  of  the  realm  the  rule  and 
measure  of  all  his  actions.  Such  addresses  were  presented 
by  both  Houses  as  the  fears  and  attachment  of  the  majority 
may  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  on  such  an  occasion. 
A  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  for  suspend- 
ing the  habeas  corpus  act  for  a  whole  year ;  but  they  were 
far  from  being  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  such  an  unusual 
length  of  time.  By  this  suspension  they,  in  eflTect,  vested 
the  ministry  with  a  dictatorial  power  over  the  liberties  of 
the  people. 

§  X.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  wa,s  so 
violent,  that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  found  it  necessary  to 
alarm  their  apprehensions  by  a  dreadful  story  of  a  design 
to  seize  the  bank  and  exchequer,  and  to  proclaim  the  pre- 
tender on  the  Hoyal  Exchange.  Their  passions  being  in- 
flamed by  this  ridiculous  artifice,  they  passed  the  bill, 
which  immediately  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  being  brought  from  Bath,  was  examined  before 

time  (jreally  impaired.  He  was  interred  in  Westminsfer-abhey,  with  such 
profusion  of  funeral  pomp,  as  evinced  llie  priile  anri  ostentitlion,  muctl 
more  than  the  taste  and  concern,  of  those  who  directe.t  his  obsequies.  He 
w  as  succeeded  as  master  .,f  the  ordnance,  and  colonel  of  the  first  regiment 
ol  foot  guards,  by  Karl  Cadogan. 
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the  council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  suspicion  of 
hi§h  treason.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  the 
kin>^  sent  to  the  House  of  Peers  the  original  and  printed 
copy  of  a  declaration  sisined  by  the  pretender.  It  was 
dated  at  Lucea,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September,  in  the 
present  year,  and  appeared  to  be  a  proposal  addressed  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  a.s  to 
all  foreisn  princes  and  states.  In  this  paper,  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  having  mentioned  the  late  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  elections,  conspiracies  invented  to  give  a 
colour  to  new  oppressions,  nifamous  informers,  and  the 
slate  of  proscription  in  which  he  supposed  every  honest 
rtian  to  be,  very  gravely  proposed,  tnat  if  King  George 
would  relinquish  to  him  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he 
would,  in  return,  bestow  upon  him  the  title  of  king  in  his 
native  dominions,  and  invite  all  other  states  to  confirm  it: 
he  likewise  promised  to  leave  to  King  George  his  succes- 
sion to  the  British  dominions  secure,  whenever,  in  due 
course,  his  natural  right  should  take  place.  The  Lords 
unanimously  resolved,  that  this  declaration  was  a  false, 
insolent,  and  traitorous  libel :  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned 
at  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  Commons  concurred  in  these 
resolutions.  Both  Houses  Joined  in  an  address,  express- 
ing their  utmost  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  sur- 
prising insolence  of  the  pretender;  and  assuring  his 
majesty,  they  were  determined  to  support  his  title  to  the 
crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  Commons  pre- 
pared a  bill  for  raising  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  all  papists,  or  persons 
educated  in  the  popish  religion,  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  occasioned  by  the  late  rebellion  and  disorders. 
The  bill,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  some  moderate 
members,  as  a  species  of  persecution,  was  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  together  with  another,  obliging  all  per- 
sons, being  papists,  in  Scotland,  and  all  persons  in  Great 
Britain  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths  appointed 
for  the  security  of  the  king's  person  and  government,  to 
register  their  names  and  real  estates.  Both  these  bills 
passed  through  the  upper  House  without  amendments, 
and  received  the  royal  sanction. 

§  XL  Mr.  Layer,  being  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  King's 
Bench,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  November,  was  convicted 
of  having  enlisted  men  for  the  pretender's  service,  in  order 
to  stir  up  a  rebellion,  and  received  sentence  of  death.  He 
was  reprieved  for  some  time,  and  examined  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  :  but  he  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  discover  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  so 
that  he  suffered  death  at  Tyburn,  and  his  head  was  fixed 
up  at  Temple-Bar.  Mr.  Pulteney,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  to  the  House,  that,  frOhi  the  examination 
of  Layer  and  others,  a  design  had  been  formed  by  persons 
of  figure  and  distinction  at  home,  in  conjunction  with 
traitors  abroad,  for  placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of 
these  realms :  that  their  first  intention  was  to  procure  a 
body  of  foreign  troops  to  invade  the  kingdom  at  the  time 
of  the  late  elections  ;  but  that  the  conspirators  being  dis- 
appointed in  this  expectation,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
at  the  time  that  it  was  generally  believed  the  king  intended 
to  go  to  Hanover,  by  the  help  of  such  officers  and  soldiers 
as  could  pass  into  England  unobserved,  from  abroad, 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
was  to  have  landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of 
arms,  provided  in  Spain  for  that  purpose ;  at  which  time 
the  Tower  was  to  have  been  seized.  That  this  scheme 
being  also  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  government, 
they  deferred  their  enterprise  till  the  breaking  up  of  the 
camp;  and,  in  the  meantime,  employed  their  agents  to 
corrupt  and  seduce  the  ofHcers  and  soldiers  of  the  arinv  : 
that  it  appeared  from  several  letters  and  circumstances, 
that  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  Lord  North  and  Grey,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  were  concerned  in  this  conspiracy ;  that  tneir 
acting  agents  were  Christopher  Layer  and  John  I'lunket, 
who  travelled  together  to  Rome ;  Dennis  Kelly,  George 
Kelly,  and  Thomas  Carte,  nonjuring  clergymen,  Ncynoe 
the  Irish  priest,  who  by  this  time  was  drowned  in  the  river 
Thames,  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape  from  the  mes- 
senger's house,  Mrs.  Spilman,  alias  \allop,  and  John 
Sample. 

5  XII.  Tliis  pretended  conspiracy,  in  all  likelihood, ex- 


tended no  further  than  the  first  rudiments  of  a  design  that 
was  never  digested  into  any  regular  form ;  otherwise  the 
persons  said  to  be  concerned  in  it  must  have  been  infatu- 
ated to  a  degree  of  frenzy  :  for  they  were  charged  with 
having  made  application  to  the  Regent  of  France,  who 
was  well  known  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  however 
resolved,  that  it  was  a  detestable  and  horrid  conspiracy  for 
raising  a  rebellion,  seizing  the  Tower  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, laying  violent  hands  upon  the  persons  of  his  most 
sacred  majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  order  to  sub- 
vert our  present  happy  establishment  in  church  and  state, 
by  placing  a  popish  pretender  upon  the  throne ;  that  it 
was  formed  and  carried  on  by  persons  of  figure  and  dis- 
tinction, and  their  agents  and  instruments,  in  conjunction 
with  traitors  abroad.  Bills  were  brought  in,  and  passed,  for 
inflicting  pains  and  penalties  against  John  Plunket  and 
George  Kelly,  who  were  by  these  acts  to  be  kept  in  close 
custody  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  in  any  prison  in 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that  they  should  not  attempt  to  escape 
on  pain  of  death,  to  be  inflicted  upon  tliem  and  their 
assistants.  ]Mr.  Yonge  made  a  motion  for  a  bill  of  the 
same  nature  against  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  was 
immediately  brought  into  the  House,  though  Sir  William 
Wyndham  affirmed  there  was  no  evidence  against  him 
but  conjectures  and  hearsay.  The  bishop  ^„„j|s  j  j„,|j,|_ 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  importing,  that  Deh. inPaiham! 
though  conscious  of  his  own  innocence,  he  '""'•  ^'^"' 
should  decline  giving  the  House  any  trouble  that  day, 
contenting  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  making  his 
defence  before  another,  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
a  member.  Counsel  being  heard  for  the  bill,  it  was  com- 
mitted, to  a  grand  committee  on  the  sixth  day  of  April, 
when  the  majority  of  the  tory  members  quitted  the  House. 
It  was  then  moved,  that  the  bishop  should  be  deprived  of 
his  office  and  benefice,  and  banished  the  kingdom  for  ever 
Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  spoke  in  his  favour. 

§  XIII.  The  bill  being  passed  and  sent  up  ^  ^  ^.^^ 
to  the  Lords,  the  bishop  was  brought  to  his  •  •  '  • 
trial  before  them  on  the  ninth  of  May.  Himself  and  his 
counsel  having  been  heard,  the  Lords  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  articles  of  the  bill.  When  they  read  it  a  third 
time,  a  motion  was  made  to  pass  it,  and  then  a  long  and 
warm  debate  ensued .  Earl  Paulet  demonstrated  the  danger 
and  injustice  of  swerving  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner 
from  the  fixed  rules  of  evidence.  The  Duke  of  Wharton, 
having  summoned  up  the  depositions,  and  proved  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  them,  concluded  with  saying,  that,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  would,  he  hoped  such  a  hellish  stain 
would  never  sullv  the  lustre  and  glory  of  that  illustrious 
House,  as  to  condemn  a  man  without  the  least  evidence. 
Lord  Bathnrst  spoke  against  the  bill  with  equal  strength 
and  eloquence.  He  said,  if  such  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings were  countenanced,  he  saw  nothing  remaining  for  him 
and  others  to  do,  but  to  retire  to  their  country-houses,  and 
there,  if  possible,  quietly  enjoy  their  estates  within  their 
own  families,  since  the  least  correspondence,  the  least 
intercepted  letter,  might  be  made  criminal.  He  observed, 
that  Cardinal  Mazarin  boasted,  that  if  he  had  but  two 
lines  of  any  man's  writing,  he  could,  by  means  of  a  few 
circumstances,  attested  by  witnesses,  deprive  him  of  his 
life  at  his  pleasure.  Turning  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  who 
had  been  generally  unfavourable  to  Dr.  Atterburv,  he  .said 
he  could  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  ma- 
lice some  persons  bore  the  learned  and  ingenious  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  unless  they  were  intoxicated  with  the  infa- 
tuation of  some  savage  Indians,  who  believed  they  inhe- 
rited not  only  the  spoils,  but  even  the  abilities,  of  any  greafl 
enemy  whom  they  had  killed  in  battle.  The  hill  was  siip« 
porled  by  the  Diike  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  anf 
Lord  Lechmere,  which  last  was  answered  by  Earl  Cowper, 
This  nobleman  observed  that  the  strongest  argument  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  bill  was  necessity  :  but  that,  for  his  part, 
he  saw  no  necessity  that  could  justify  such  unprecedented 
and  such  dangerous  proceedings,  as  the  conspiracy  had 
above  twelve  months  before  been  happilv  discovered,  and 
the  effects  of  it  prevented  :  that  besides  the  intrinsic  weight 
and  strength  of  the  government,  the  hands  of  those  at  the 
helm  had  been  still  further  fortified  by  the  suspension  of 
the  habe.is  corpus  act,  and  the  additional  troops  which 
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had  been  raised.  He  said  tlie  known  rules  of  eviilence,  as 
laid  down  at  first,  and  established  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
were  the  birth-nght  of  every  subject  in  the  nation,  and 
ought  to  be  constantly  observed,  not  only  ui  the  inferior 
courts  of  judicature,  but  also  in  both  Houses  of  parliament, 
till  altered  by  the  legislature  ;  that  the  admitting  of  the 
precarious  and  uncerlani  evidence  of  the  clerks  of  the  post- 
office  was  a  very  dans;erous  precedent.  In  former  tunes 
(said  he)  it  was  thought  very  grievous  that  in  capital  cases 
a  man  should  be  affected  by  similitude  of  hands;  but  here 
the  case  is  much  worse,  since  it  is  allowed  that  the  clerks 
of  the  post-office  should  carry  the  similitude  of  hands  four 
months  in  their  minds.  He  applauded  the  bishop's  noble 
deportment,  in  declining  to  answer  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  proceedings  in  this  unprecedented  man- 
ner, against  a  lord  of  parliament,  was  such  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogative  of  the  peerage,  that  if  they  sub- 
mitted to  it,  by  passing  the  bill,  they  might  be  termed  the 
last  of  British  peers,  for  giving  up  their  ancient  privileges. 
The  other  parly  were  not  so  solicitous  about  answering 
reasons,  as  eager  to  put  the  question,  when  the  bill  passed, 
and  a  protest  was  entered.  By  this  act  the  bishop  was  de- 
prived of  all  offices,  benefices,  and  dignities,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  enjoying  any  for  the  future  :  he  was  banished 
the  realm,  and  subjected  to  the  pains  of  death  in  case  he 
should  return,  as  were  all  persons  vvho  should  correspond 
with  him  during  his  exile.  Dr.  Friend,  the  celebrated 
physician,  who  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  had  ex- 
erted himself  strenuously  in  behalf  of  the  bishop,  was  now 
taken  into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices. 
§  XIV.  The  next  object  that  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  Commons  was  the  scheme  of  a  lottery,  to  be  drawn  at 
liarburgh,  in  the  king's  German  dominions.  The  House 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  this  and  other  lot- 
teries at  that  time  on  foot  in  London.  The  scheme  was 
published,  on  pretence  of  raising  a  subscription  for  main- 
taining a  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  king's  terri- 
tories on  the  Elbe  :  but  it  was  a  mysterious  scene  of  ini- 
quity, which  the  committee,  witli  all  their  penetration, 
could  not  fully  discover.  They  reported,  however,  that  it 
was  an  infiimous,  fraudulent  undertaking,  whereby  many 
unwary  persons  had  been  drawn  in,  to  their  great  loss: 
that  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on  had  been  a  manifest  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  :  that  the  managers  and 
agents  of  this  lottery  had,  without  any  authority  for  so 
doing,  made  use  of  his  majesty's  royal  name,  thereby  to 
give  countenance  to  the  infamous  project,  and  induce  his 
majesty's  subjects  to  engage  or  be  concerned  therein.  A 
bill  was  brought  in  to  suppress  this  lottery,  and  to  oblige 
the  managers  of  it  to  make  restitution  of  the  money  they 
had  received  from  the  contributors.  At  the  same  time  the 
House  resolved.  That  Jolin  Lord  \'isconntBarringlon  had 
been  notoriously  guilty  of  promoting,  abetting,  and  carry- 
ing on  that  fraudulent  undertaking;  for  which  offence  lie 
should  be  expelled  the  House.  Tlie  court  of  Vienna  having 
erected  an  East  India  company  at  Ostend,  upon  a  scheme 
formed  by  one  Colebrook,  an  Eniilish  merchant.  Sir 
Nathaniel  Gould  represented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  great  detriment  which  the  English  East  India  company 
had  already  received,  and  were  likely  further  to  sustain,  by 
this  Ostend  company.  The  House  immediately  resolved, 
that  for  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  to  subscribe,  or  be 
concerned,  in  encouraging  any  subscription,  to  promote  an 
East  India  company  now  erecting  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, was  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor ;  and  a  law 
was  enacted  for  preventing  British  subjects  from  engaging 
in  that  enterprise.  By  another  act,  relating  to  the  South- 
Sea  company,  the  two  millions  of  stock  which  had  been 
annihilated  were  revived,  added  to  the  capital,  and  divided 
among  the  proprietors.  A  third  law  passed,  for  the  more 
effectual  execution  of  justice  in  a  part  of  Southwark,  called 
the  mint,  where  a  great  number  of  debtors  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary, on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  privileged  place. 
On  tlie  twenty-seventh  day  of  May  the  session  was  closed, 
with  a  speech  that  breathed  nothing  but  panegyric,  acknow- 
ledgment, and  affection  to  a  parliament  which  had  com- 
plied with  all  his  majesty's  wishes. 

§  XV'.  His  majesty,  having  ennobled  the  son  of  Mr. 

Rol)ert  V\'a!no!e,  in  consideration  of  the  father's  services, 

made  a  good  number  of  church  promotions.     He  admitted 
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the  imprisoned  lords  and  genUemen  to  bail ;  granted  a 
pardon  to  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  and  ordered  the  Bishop  of 
Uochcster  to  be  conveyed  to  the  continent.  Then  he  him- 
self set  out  for  Hanover,  leaving  the  administration  of  his 
kingdoms  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  I.oid  Harcourt  being 
one  of  the  justices.  The  king  was  attended  by  the  two 
secretiries.  Lords  Townshend  and  Carteret,  who  were 
counted  able  negociators.  The  affairs  of  the  continent  had 
begun  to  take  a  new  turn.  The  interests  and  connexions 
of  the  different  princes  were  become  perplexed  and  embar- 
rassed ;  and  King  George  resolved  to  unravel  them  by  dint 
of  negociation.  Understanding  that  a  treaty  was  on  the 
carpet  between  the  czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  favour- 
able to  the  Uuke  of  Holstein's  pretensions  to  Sleswick, 
the  possession  of  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had  gua- 
ranteed to  Denmark,  his  majesty  began  to  be  in  pain  for 
Bremen  and  Verden.  The  llegent  of  France  and  the 
King  of  Spain  had  now  compromised  all  differences;  and 
their  reconciliation  was  cemented  by  a  double  marriage  be- 
tween Philip's  sons  and  the  regent's  daughters.  The 
former  proposed  new  treaties  to  England  ;  but  insisted 
upon  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon,  as  well 
as  upon  the  king's  openly  declaring  against  the  Ostend 
company.  His  Britannic  majesty  was  apprehensive  that, 
should  the  emperor  he  hard  pressed  on  that  subject,  he 
might  join  the  czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  promote 
their  designs  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  Italian  powers  exclaimed  against  the 
treaty  of  London.  The  Pope  had  protested  against  any 
thing  that  might  have  been  decided  at  Cambray  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  right.  Memorials  to  the  same  effect  had 
been  (iresented  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Dukes  of  Tus- 
cany, Parma,  and  Modena.  France  and  Spain  were  in- 
clined to  support  these  potentates  against  the  House  of 
Austria.  Europe  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  new  war. 
King  George  was  entangled  in  such  a  variety  of  treaties 
and  interests,  that  he  knew  not  well  how  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  troublesome  engagements  he  had  contracted. 
By  declaring  for  tlie  emperor,  he  must  have  countenanced 
the  new  establishment  at  Ostend,  winch  was  so  prejudicial 
to  his  British  subjects,  and  incurred  the  resentment  of 
France,  Spain,  and  their  allies  of  Italy.  In  renouncing  the 
interest  of  the  emperor,  he  would  have  exposed  his  German 
dominions.  In  vain  he  exhorted  the  emperor  to  relax  in 
his  disputes  with  Spain,  and  give  up  the  Ostend  company, 
which  was  so  detrimental  and  disagreeable  to  his  faithfid 
allies :  the  court  of  Vienna  proposed  in  general  to  ob- 
serve the  treaties  wliich  it  had  concluded,  but  declined 
entering  into  any  particular  discussion ;  so  that  all  his 
majesty's  endeavours  issued  in  contracting  closer  con- 
nexions with  Prussia  and  Denmark.  All  those  negocia- 
tions  carried  on,  all  those  treaties  concluded  by  King 
George,  with  almost  every  prince  and  state  m  Christendom, 
which  succeeded  one  another  so  fast,  and  appear,  at  first 
view,  so  intricate  and  unaccountable,  were  founded  upon 
two  simple  and  natural  principles,  namely,  the  desire  of 
ascertaining  his  acquisitions  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  his 
resolution  to  secure  himself  against  the  disaffection  of  his 
British  subjects,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  pretender. 

§  XVI.  Great  Britain  at  this  period  enjoyed  profound 
tranquillity.  Ireland  was  a  little  ruffled  by  an  incident 
which  seemed  to  have  been  misrepresented  to  the  people 
of  that  kingdom.  William  V\'ood  had  obtained  a  patent 
for  furnishing  Ireland  with  copper  currency,  in  wliich  it 
was  deficient.  A  great  clamour  was  raised  against  this 
coin.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  which  met  in 
September,  resolved.  That  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
revenue,  destructive  ot  trade,  and  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  rights  of  the  subject:  that  the  patent  had 
been  obtained  by  misrepresentation  :  that  the  half-pence 
wanted  weight :  that,  even  if  the  terms  of  the  patent  had 
been  complied  with,  there  would  have  been  a  great  loss 
to  the  nation  :  that  granting  the  power  of  coinage  to  a 
private  person  had  ever  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
kingdom,  and  would  at  all  times  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. Addresses  from  both  Houses  were  presented  to 
the  king  on  this  subject.  The  affair  was  referred  to  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  C>f  England.  They  justified 
the  conduct  of  the  patentee,  upon  the  rtport  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  other  officers  of  the  Mint,  wlio  had  made  the 
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assay  and  trial  of  Wood's  half-pence,  and  found  he  had 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  patent.  They  declared 
that  this  currency  exceeded  in  E;oo<lness,  fineness,  and 
value  of  metal,  all  tlie  copper  money  which  had  heen 
coined  for  Ireland,  in  the  reij;ns  of  Kins;  Charles  II.  King 
James  II.  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  privy 
council  likewise  demonstrated,  that  his  majesty's  prede- 
cessors had  always  exercised  the  undoulited  prerogative  of 
granting  patents  for  copper  coinage  in  Ireland  to  private 
persons  :  that  none  of  these  patents  had  been  so  beneficial 
to  the  kingdom  as  this  granted  to  Wilham  Wood,  who 
had  not  obtained  it  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  but  after 
a  reference  to  the  attorney  and  solicnor-general,  and  after 
^ir  Isaac  Newton  had  been  consulted  in  every  particular: 
tinally,  they  proved,  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  that 
there  was  sucli  a  real  want  of  money  in  Ireland.  Notwith- 
standnig  this  decision,  tlie  ferment  of  tlie  Irish  nation  was 
industriously  kept  up  by  clamour,  pamphlets,  papers,  and 
lampoons,  written  by  Dean  Swift  and  other  authors  ;  so 
that  Wood  voluntarily  reduced  his  coinage  from  the  value 
of  one  hundred  thousand  to  that  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Thus  the  noise  was  silenced.  The  Commons  of  Ireland 
passed  an  act,  for  accepting  the  affirmation  of  the  quakers 
instead  of  an  oath  ;  and  voteil  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds  towards  discharging  the  debt  of  the  na- 
tion, which  amounted  to  about  double  that  sum. 

§  XVII.  In  the  month  of  October,  England  lost  a 
worthy  nobleman  in  the  death  of  Earl  Cowper,  who  had 
twice  discharged  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  witli  equal 
discernment  and  inlegriiy.  lie  was  profoundly  skilled  in 
the  laws  of  his  country ;  in  his  apprehension  quick  and 
penetrating;  in  his  judgment  clear  and  determinate.  He 
possessed  a  manly  eloquence  :  his  manner  was  agreeable, 
and  his  deportment  graceful.  This  year  was  likewise  re- 
markable for  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of 
France,  who,  since  the  decease  of  Louis  XIV.  had  ruled 
that  nation  with  the  most  absolute  authority.  He  was  a 
prmce  of  taste  and  spirit,  endowed  with  shining  talents 
for  empire,  wliich  he  did  not  fail  to  display,  even  in  the 
midst  of  effeminate  pursuits  and  idle  debauchery.  From 
the  infirm  constitution  of  the  infant  king,  he  had  conceiv- 
ed hopes  of  ascending  the  throne,  and  taken  his  measures 
accordingly;  but  the  young  monarch's  health  began  to  be 
established,  and  all  the  duke's  schemes  were  defeated  by 
an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  after  having  nominated  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  as 
prime  minister.  King  George  immediately  received  as- 
surances of  the  good  disposition  of  the  French  court  to 
cultivate  and  even  improve  the  good  understanding  so 
happily  established  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  king  arrived  in  England  on  the  eighteenth  dav  of 
December :  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  January  the  parlia- 
ment was  assembled.  His  majesty,  in  his  speech,  recom- 
mended to  the  Commons  the  care  of  the  public  debts ; 
and  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  sinking 
fund  improved  and  augmented,  so  as  to  put  the  debt  of 
the  nation  into  a  method  of  being  speedily  and  gradually 
discharged. 

§  XVIII.  This  was  the  repeated  theory  of  patriotism, 
which,  unhappily  for  the  subjects,  was  never  reduced  to 
practice :  not  but  that  a  beginning  of  such  a  laudable 
work  was  made  in  this  very  session,  by  an  act  for  lessen- 
ing the  public  debts.  This  law  provided  that  the  annuities 
at  five  per  cent,  charged  on  the  general  fund  by  a  former 
act,  except  such  as  had  been  subscribed  into  the  South 
Sea,  together  with  the  unsubscribed  blanks  of  the  lottery 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen, 
should  be  paid  off  at  Lady-day  of  the  year  next  ensuing, 
with  the  mouey  arising  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  mi- 
nistry, however,  did  not  persevere  in  this  path  of  prudent 
economy.  The  Commons  granted  all  the  supplies  that 
were  demanded.  They  voted  ten  thousand  seamen  ;  and 
the  majority,  though  not  without  violent  opposition,  agreed 
to  maintain  four  thousand  additional  troops,  which  had 

b  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  now  appointeil  secretary  of  state  ;  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  lonl  clinmberlain  ;  anu  Lord  Carteret,  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

Tlie  kins  instituted  a   professorship  for  the  modern  languagea  in  each 


iniiner,  woo  nan  neen  a  iiiuiniRc 
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been  raised  in  the  preceding  year;  so  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land  forces  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  two 
Ininilred  and  sixty-four.    The  expense  of  the  year  was 
defrayed  by  a  land  tax  and   malt  tax.     The  Commons 
having  despatched  the  supply,  took  into  consideration  a 
grievance  arising  from  protections  granted  by  foreign  mi- 
nisters, peers,  and   members  of  parliament,  under  wliich 
profligate  persons  used  to  screen  themselves  from  the  pro- 
secution of  their  just  creditors.     The  Com-   „i,.„:,„„  c„, 
mons  resolved,  1  hat  all  protections  granted   .state.  liist. 
by  ineinbers  of  that  House  should   be  de-  i'^fc.  George, 
ctared   void,  and   immediately  withdrawn.   Mem.  Hist. 
The  Lords  made  a  declaration  to  the  same   '""'"'• 
purpose,  with  an  exception  of  menial  servants,  and  those 
necessarily  employed  about  the  estates  of  peers.''     On 
the   tvventy-fonrth   day   of  April,   his  ma- 
jestyclosecl  the  session  in  the  usual  manner,       '    ■   '■  ■ 
made  some  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  sent  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole  as  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 

§  XIX.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Philip  King  of 
Spain,  retiring  with  his  queen  to  the  monastery  of  St.  II- 
defonso,  sent  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,  his  principal  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  his  son  Louis,  Prince  of  Asturias,  with  a 
solemn  renunciation  of  the  crown,  and  a  letter  of  advice, 
in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  cultivate  the  blessed  \'irgin 
with  the  warmest  devotion ;  and  put  himself  and  his 
kingdoms  under  her  protection.  'Ihe  renunciation  was 
published  through  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
council  of  Castile  resolved.  That  Louis  might  assume  the 
reins  of  government  without  assembling  the  Cortez.  Tne 
English  minister  at  Paris  was  instructed  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  the  French  protestants,  against  whom  a  sevwe 
edict  had  heen  lately  published  ;  but  his  remonstrances 
produced  no  effect.  England,  in  the  meantime,  was 
quite  barren  of  such  events  as  deserve  a  place  in  history. 
The  government  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  netJk 
of  opposition,  and  commerce  flourished  even  under  the 
load  of  grievous  impositions. 

§  XX!  The  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  November,  seemed  to  be  assembled  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  establishing  funds  for  the  expense  of 
the  ensuing  year:  yet  the  session  was  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  incident;  namely,  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  This  nobleman 
had  connived  at  certain  venal  practices  touching  the  sale 
of  places,  and  the  money  of  suitors  deposited  with  the 
masters  of  chancery,  so  as  to  incur  the  general  reproach 
of  the  nation.  lie  found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  great 
seal  in  the  beginning  of  January.  On  the  ninth  day  of 
the  ensuing  month,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mons, importing,  that  his  majesty,  having  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  suitors  in  the  court  of  chancery  were  in 
danger  of  losing  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  some  of  the  masters,  thought  himself 
obliged,  in  justice  and  compassion  to  Ihe  said  sufferers,  to 
take  the  most  speedy  and  proper  method  the  law  would 
allow  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  masters'  accounts, 
and  securing  their  effects  for  the  benefit  of  the  suitors ; 
and  his  majesty  having  had  several  reports  laid  before  him 
in  pursuance  of  the  directions  he  had  given,  had  ordered 
the  reports  to  be  communicated  to  the  House,  that  they 
might  have  as  full  and  as  perfect  a  view  of  this  important 
affair  as  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  circumstances 
and  nature  of  the  proceedings,  would  admit. 

§  XXI.  These  papers  being  taken  into  consideration. 
Sir  George  Oxenden  observed,  that  enormous  abuses  had 
crept  into  the  high  court  of  chancery  :  that  the  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  were  many  and 
various,  but  might  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads :  that 
he  had  embezzled  the  estates  and  effects  of  many  widows," 
orphans,  and  lunatics  :  that  he  had  raised  the  offices  of 
masters  in  chancery  to  an  exorbitant  price ;  trusting  in 
their  hands  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  suitors,  that 

The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pnx  was  by  this  time  intro- 
duced into  F.nsland  from  Turkey.  Pi  ince  Frederick,  the  two  Princesses 
Amelia  and  Carolina,  the  Duke  of  Beiltord  and  his  sister,  with  many  other 
persons  of  distinction,  underwent  ttiis  operation  with  success. 

Dr.  Henry  Sacheveret  died  in  June,  after  having  bequeathed  five  huD- 
rired  pounds  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
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tliev  mipht  be  enabled  to  comply  witli  his  exorbitant  de- 
malids  :  and  that  in  several  cases  he  had  made  divers  irre- 
gular orders,  lie  therefore  moved,  that  Thomas  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  sliould  be  impeached  of  hit;h  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  this  affair  mii;ht 
be  left  to  the  consideration  of  a  select  committee.  Sir 
A  als  Hist  William  Wyndham  asserted,  that  in  proceed- 
Mem.  Deh.  iii  ing  by  way  of  impeachment  upon  reports 
Par.  i  iiidal.  from  above,  they  sliould  make  a  dangerous 
precedent;  and  seem  to  give  np  the  most  valuable  of 
their  privileges,  the  inquest  after  state  criminals.  The 
question  being  put,  it  was  carried  for  the  impeachment. 
The  earl  was  accordingly  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
upper  House  :  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  ar- 
ticles ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in,  to  indemnify  the  masters 
in  chancery  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  upon  discover- 
ing what  consideration  they  had  paid  for  their  admission 
to  their  respective  otfices.  The  trial  lasted  twenty  days  : 
the  earl  was  convicted  of  fraudulent  practices ;  and  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  with  imprison- 
ment until  that  sum  should  be  paid.  He  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  about  si.\ 
weeks;  but  upon  producing  the  money  he  was  discharged  : 
and  Sir  Peter  King,  now  created  Baron  of  Oakham,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office  of  chancellor. 
A  D  iT'^  ^  XXII.  His  majesty  on  the  eighth  day  of 
April  gave  the  House  of  Commons  to  un- 
derstand, that  having  been  engaged  in  some  extraordinary 
expenses,  he  hoped  he  should  be  enabled  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money,  by  making  use  of  the  funds  lately  esta- 
blished for  the  payment  of  the  civil  list  annuities,  in  order 
to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  in  the  civil  government. 
Mr.  Pulteney,  cofi'erer  of  the  household,  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress, 'I'liat  an  account  should  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
all  monies  paid  for  secret  service,  pensions,  and  bounties, 
from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  one,  and  to  the  twenty-fifth  of 
the  same  month  in  the  present  year.  This  address  being 
voted,  a  motion  was  made  to  consider  the  king's  message. 
Mr.  Pulteney  ursred  that  this  consideration  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  House  should  have  examined  the  papers 
that  were  the  subject  of  the  address.  He  expressed  his 
surprise,  that  a  debt  amounting  to  above  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  should  be  contracted  in  three  years  ;  he 
said,  he  did  not  wonder  that  some  persons  should  be  so 
eager  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list,  since 
they  and  their  friends  enjoyed  such  a  share  of  that  revenue; 
and  he  desired  to  know  whether  this  was  all  that  was  due, 
or  whether  they  should  expect  another  reckoning?  This 
gentleman  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of 
the  ministry ;  and  his  sarcasms  were  aimed  at  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  who  undertook  to  answer  his  objections.  The  Com- 
mons took  the  message  into  consideration,  and  passed  a 
bill  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  sum,  not  exceeding  one 
million,  by  exchequer  bills,  loans,  or  otherwise,  on  the 
credit  of  the  deductions  of  sixpence  per  pound,  directed  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  of  the  seventh  year  of  his  majesty,  ani 
of  the  civil  list  revenues,  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  three 
pounds  per  cent,  till  re-payment  of  the  principal. 

§  XXIII.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  >iouse  by  Lord  Finch,  in  behalf  of  Henry 
St.  John,  late  V'iscount  Bolingbroke,  praying  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law  with  respect  to  his  forfeitures  might  be 
suspended,  as  a  pardon  had  suspended  it  with  respect  to 
his  life.  Mr.  Walpole  signified  to  the  House,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  that,  seven  years  before,  the  petitioner 
liad  made  his  humble  application  and  submission  to  the 
king,  with  assurances  of  duty,  allegiance,  and  fidelity: 
that,  from  his  behaviour  since  that  time,  his  majesty  was 
convinced  of  his  being  a  fit  object  of  his  mercy ;  and  con- 
sented to  his  petitioning  the  House.  The  petition  being 
read,  Mr.  Walpole  declared  himself  fully  satisfied,  that 
the  petitioner  had  sufficiently  atoned  for  his  past  offences; 
and  therefore  deserved  the  favour  of  that  House,  so  far  as 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  family  inheritance  that  was  set- 
tled upon  him,  which  he  could  not  do  by  virtue  of  his 

c  On  the  fifth  day  of  December  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of 
»  princess,  ch/istened  by  the  name  of  Louisa,  and  afterwards  married  to 
the  Kinir  of  Denmark.  She  <lied  December  the  nineteenth,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  ijid  fitty-one. 
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majesty's  pardon,  without  an  act  of  parliament,  Lord 
Finch  moved  that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  ]\Iethuen,  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  who  represented  Bolingbroke  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity.  His  remonstrance  was  supported  by 
Lord  William  Paulet,  and  Mr.  Onslow ;  nevertheless,  the 
bill  was  prepared,  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  An  act  being  passed  for  disarming 
tliehighlanders  of  Scotland;  anotlierfor  regulating  elections 
within  the  city  of  London  ;  a  third  for  reducing  the  interest 
of  several  bank  annuities,  together  with  some  bills  of  a 
private  nature ;  tlie  parliament  was  prorogued  in  Jlay,  after 
the  king  had  in  the  warmest  terms  of  acknowledgment 
expressed  his  approbation  of  their  conduct.  Then  he  a|)- 
pointed  lords  justices  to  govern  the  nation  in  his  absence  : 
and  set  out  in  June  for  his  German  dominions.^ 

§  XXIV.  The  tide  of  political  interests  on  the  continent 
had  begun  to  flow  in  a  new  channel,  so  as  to  render  ineffec- 
tual the  mounds  which  his  Britannic  majesty  had  raised  by 
his  multiplicity  of  negociations.  Louis,  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, dying  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  his  father 
Philip  resumed  the  crovyn  ^vhicl)  he  had  resigned ;  and 
gave  himself  up  implicitly  to  the  conduct  of  his  queen,  who 
was  a  princess  of  indefatigable  intrigue  and  insatiate  am- 
bition. The  infanta,  who  had  been  married  to  Louis  XV. 
of  France,  was  so  disagreeable  to  her  husband,  that  the 
whole  French  nation  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  civil 
war,  in  consequence  of  his  dying  without  male  issue ;  he 
therefore  determined,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to 
send  back  the  infanta,  as  the  nuptials  had  not  been  con- 
summated :  and  she  was  attended  to  Madrid  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Monteleone.  The  Queen  of  Spain  resented  this 
insult  offered  to  herdaughter;  and  in  revenge,  dismissed 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaujolois,  one  of  the  regent's  daughters, 
who  had  been  betrothed  to  her  son  Don  Carlos.  As  the 
congress  at  Cambray  had  proved  ineffectual,  she  offered  to 
adjust  her  differences  with  the  emperor,  under  the  sole 
mediation  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  an  honour  which 
King  George  declined.  He  was  averse  to  any  undertaking 
that  might  interrupt  the  harmony  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  court  of  \  ersailles  ;  and  he  had  taken  umbrage  at 
the  emperor's  refusing  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  except  upon  terms  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  embrace.  The  peace  between  the  courts  of  ^'ienlla  and 
Madrid  which  he  refused  to  mediate  was  effected  by  a 
private  negociation,  under  the  management  of  the  Diike 
de  Ripperda,  a  native  of  the  States-general,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  protestant  religion,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  his  catholic  majesty.  By  two  treaties,  signed  at  Vienna 
in  the  month  of  April,  the  emperor  acknowledged  Philip 
as  King  of  Spam  and  the  Indies,  promised  that  he  would 
not  molest  him  in  the  possession  of  those  dominions  that 
were  secured  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Philip  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  the  dominions  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands,  adjudged  to  the  emperor  by  the  treaty  of 
London  :  Charles  granted  the  investiture  of  the  dukedoms 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  in  default  of  heirs  in  the  present  possess- 
ors, as  masculine  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Spain  became 
guarantee  of  the  AustriSn  succession,  according  to  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  by  which  the  dominions  of  that  house 
were  settled  on  the  emperor's  heirs  general,  and  declared 
to  be  a  perpetual,  indivisible,  and  inseparable  feoffment  to 
the  primogeniture.  By  the  commercial  treaty  of  Vienna, 
the  Austrian  subjects  were  entitled  to  advantages  in  trade 
with  Spain,  which  no  other  nation  enjoyed.  His  catholic 
majesty  guaranteed  the  Ostend  East  India  company  ;  and 
agreed  to  pay  an  annua!  subsidy  of  four  millions  of  pias- 
tres to  the  emperor.  Great  sums  were  remitted  to  Vienna : 
the  imperial  forces  were  augmented  to  a  formidable  number; 
and  other  powers  were  solicited  to  engage  in  this  alliance, 
to  which  the  court  of  Petersburgh  actually  acceded. 

§  XXV.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  took  the  alarm. 
The  emperor  and  he  had  for  some  time  treated  each  other 
with  manifest  coolness.  He  had  reason  to  fear  some 
attempts  upon  his  German  dominions;  and  projected  a 


knights  of  the  ElUi, 


Batenian  was  created  Karon  of  C^lmore  in  Ireland,  and  Vi: 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  one  of  tlie  revive 
lionoured  witli  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
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defensive  treaty  with  I'rance  and  Prussia.  This  alliance, 
limited  to  tlie  leiiii  of  fifteen  years,  was  ne^oeiated  and 
concluded  at  Hanover  in  the  month  of  Septemlier.  Il 
implied  a  mutual  sriiarantee  of  tlie  dominions  possessed 
by  the  contractinsr  parties,  their  riijhts  and  privilef;es,  those 
of  commerce  in  particular,  and  an  ensagement  to  procure 
satisfaction  to  the  protestants  of  Thorn,  who  had  lately 
been  oppressed  by  the  catholics,  contrary  to  the  treaty  at 
Oliva.  The  kinjr,  bavins;  taken  these  precautions  at  Han- 
over, set  out  on  his  return  for  England;  embarked  at 
Helvoetsluys  in  the  middle  of  December ;  and  after  having 
been  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  dreadful  storm,  was  landed 
wyth  great  ditficultv  at  Rye,  from  whence  he  proceeded  by 
land  to  London.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  next  month,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that 
the  distressed  condition  of  some  of  their  protestant  bre- 
thren abroad,  and  the  negociations  and  engagements  con- 
tracted by  some  foreign  powers,  which  seemed  to  have 
Laid  tlie  foundation  of  new  troubles  and  disturbances  in 
Europe,  and  to  threaten  his  subjects  with  the  loss  of  several 
of  the  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  trade,  had 
obliged  him  to  concert  with  other  powers  such  measures 
as  might  give  a  check  to  the  ambitious  views  of  those  who 
were  endeavouring  to  render  themselves  formidable ;  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  such  dangerous 
designs.  He  told  them,  that  the  enemies  of  his  govern- 
ment were  already  very  busy,  by  their  instruments  and 
emissaries  in  those  courts  whose  measures  seemed  most  to 
fevour  their  purposes,  in  soliciting  and  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  pretender.  One  sees  at  first  signt,  that  the  interests 
of  Germanv  dictated  the  treaty  of  Hanover ;  but,  in  order 
to  secure  the  approbation  of  Great  Britain,  upon  which 
the  support  of  this  alliance  chiefly  depended,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  insert  the  articles  relating  to  commerce  and 
the  protestant  religion,  as  if  the  engagement  had  been 
contracted  purely  for  the  advantage  and  glory  of  England. 
In  a  word,  the  ministry  began  now  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  a  few  words  that  have  been  repeated  ever  since,  like 
cabalistical  sounds  by  which  the  nation  has  been  enchanted 
into  a  very  dangerous  connexion  with  the  concerns  of  the 
continent.  They  harangued,  they  insisted  upon  the 
machinations  of  the  disaffected,  the  designs  of  a  popish 
pretender,  the  protestant  interest,  and  the  balance  of 
power,  until  these  expressions  became  absolutely  terms  of 
ridicule  with  every  person  of  common  sense  and  reflection. 
The  people  were  told,  that  the  emperor  and  the  King  of 
.Spain,  exclusive  of  the  public  treaties  concluded  at 
\  ienna,  had  entered  into  private  engagements,  importing, 
that  the  imperialists  should  join  the  Spaniards  in  recover- 
ing Gibraltar  and  Port-ilahon  by  force  of  arms,  in  case 
the  King  of  England  sliould  refuse  to  restore  them  amica- 
bly, according  to  a  solemn  promise  he  had  made:  that  a 
double  marriage  should  take  place  between  the  two  Inftmts 
of  Spain  and  the  two  Archduchesses  of  Austria ;  and  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  place  the  pretender  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain. 

§  XXVI.  When  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  fell 
)mder  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Horatio 
Walpole,  afterwards  termed,  in  derision,  "  the  balance 
master,"  opened  the  debate  with  a  long  unanimated  ora- 
tion, giving  a  detail  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  enumerated  the  barrier  treatv,  the 
convention  for  executing  that  treaty,  the  defensive  alliance 
with  the  emperor,  the  other  with  the  most  christian  king 
and  the  States-general,  another  convention,  the  quadruple 
alliance,  the  congress  at  Cambray,  the  treaty  at  Hanover, 
.and  that  of  Vienna.  He  explained  the  nature  of  each 
engagement.  He  said,  the  main  design  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  Spain  was 
to  countenance  and  support  the  East  India  company  estab- 
lished at  Ostend,  which  interfered  so  essentially  with  the 
East  India  companies  of  England  and  Holland,  and  was 
directly  contrary  to  several  solemn  treaties  still  in  force. 
He  enlarged  upon  the  danger  to  which  the  bal.ance  of 
power  would  be  exposed,  should  the  issue-male  of  this 
projected  marriage  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and 
Spain  ever  possess  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  together.    The  reader  will  take  notice,  that  this 


very  man  was  one  of  those  who  exclaimed  against  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  LUrecht,  which  prevented  the  power 
of  those  two  houses  fi-ora  being  immeuiately  united  in  the 
person  of  the  emperor.  He  did  not  forget  to  expatiate 
upon  the  pretended  secret  engagement  concerning  ( Jibraltar 
and  Minorca,  and  the  king's  pious  concern  for  the  dis- 
tressed protestants  of  Thorn  in  Poland.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Shippcn  urge,  that  the  treaty  of  Hanover  would  engage 
the  British  nation  in  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the  king's 
German  dominions,  contrary  to  an  express  provision  made 
in  the  act  of  limitation.  These  arguments  had  lost  all 
weight.  The  opposition  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the 
ministry  had  no  reason  to  be  in  pain  about  any  measure 
they  should  propose.  An  address  was  voted  and  delivered 
to  his  majesty,  approving  the  alliance  he  bad  concluded  at 
Hanover,  in  order  to  obviate  and  disappoint  the  dangerous 
views  and  consequences  of  the  treatv  of  peace  betwixt  the 
emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  :  and  promising  to  support 
his  majesty  against  all  insults  and  attacks  that  should  be 
made  upon  any  of  his  territories,  though  not  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  An  address  of  the  same  kind 
was  presented  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  body.  A  bill 
was  brought  in,  empowering  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  to  compound  with  Mr.  Richard  Hampden,  late 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  for  a  debt  he  owed  to  the  crown, 
amounting  to  eight  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  This 
deficiency  was  occasioned  by  his  embarking  in  the  South 
Sea  scheme.  Tlie  king  recommended  his  petition ;  and 
the  House  complied  with  his  request,  in  consideration  of 
his  great-grandfather,  the  famous  John  Hampden,  who 
made  such  a  noble  stand  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  first  Charles. 

5  XXVII.  The  malt  tax  was  found  so  grievous  to  Scot- 
land, that  the  people  refused  to  pay  it,  and  riots  were  ex- 
cited in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Glasgow,  the 
populace,  armed  with  clubs  and  staves,  rifled  the  house  of 
Daniel  Campbell,  their  representative  m  parliament,  who 
had  voted  for  the  bill ;  and  maltreated  some  excisemen, 
who  attempted  to  take  an  account  of  the  malt.  General 
Wade,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Scotland,  had  sent 
two  companies  of  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bushel,  to  prevent  or  appease  a  disturbance  of  this  nature. 
That  officer  drew  up  his  men  in  the  street,  where  they  were 
pelted  with  stones  by  the  multitude,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  disperse  by  firing  among  them  without  shot.  This 
expedient  failing,  he  ordered  his  men  to  load  their  pieces 
with  ball,  and  at  a  time  when  the  magistrates  were  ad- 
vancing towards  him  in  a  body,  to  assist  him  with  their 
advice  ajpd  influence,  he  commanded  the  soldiers  to  fire 
four  different  ways,  without  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
authority.  About  twenty  persons  were  killed  or  wounded 
on  this  occasion.  The  people  seeing  so  many  victims  fall, 
were  exasperated  beyond  all  sense  of  danger.  They  began 
to  procure  arms,  and  breathed  nothing  but  defiance  and 
revenge.  Bushel  thought  proper  to  retreat  to  the  Castle 
of  Dumbarton  ;  and  was  pursued  above  five  miles  by  the 
enraged  multitude.  General  Wade  being  informed  of  this 
transaction,  assembled  a  body  of  forces ;  and  being  ac- 
companied by  Duncan  Forbes,  lord-advocate,  took  pos- 
session of  Glasgow.  Tlie  magistrates  were  owmixon.  Ao- 
apprehended,  and  conveyed  prisoners  to  T'^lj.  Dtbaies 
Edmburgh,  where  the  lords  justiciary,  hav-  Mem.  Hisi. 
ing  taken  cognizance  of  the  affair,  declared  Tindal. 
them  innocent ;  so  that  they  were  immediately  discharged. 
Bushel  was  tried  for  murder,  convicted,  and  condemned ; 
but  instead  of  undergoing  the  penalties  of  the  law,  he  was 
indulged  with  a  pardon,  and  promoted  in  the  service. 
Daniel  Campbell  having  petitioned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  he  might  be  indemnified  for  the  damage  he  had 
sustained  from  the  rioters,  a  bill  passed  in  his  favour, 
granting  him  a  certain  sum  to  be  raised  from  an  imposi- 
tion laid  ujion  all  the  beer  and  ale  brewed  in  the  city  of 
(ilasgow.  The  malt  tax  was  so  sensibly  felt  in  Scotland, 
that  the  convention  of  the  royal  burghs  presented  a  re- 
monstrance against  it,  as  a  grievous  burthen,  which  their 
country  could  not  bear  :  petitions  to  the  same  purpose 
were  delivered  to  the  Commons  from  different  shires  of 
that  kingdom.'!    On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  the 

Tlome.  an'l  offpreH  his  service  in  the  prpten<ler.  There  he  received  'he  or- 
der of  Ibe  Garler,  and  the  title  ol  Duke  ol  ^ortbuml)erL>ud.    He  «iS  sent 
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,  king  sent  a  messase  to  the  House  by  Sir 
'  ■  '"  '  Paul  Metiiuen,  desiiins;  an  extraordinary 
supply,  that  he  miglit  be  able  to  augment  his  maritime 
force,  and  concert  such  other  measures  as  should  be 
necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture.  A  debate  ensued  ; 
but  the  majority  complied  with  the  demand.  Some 
members  in  the  upper  House  complained  that  the  message 
was  not  sent  to  botli  Houses  of  parliament,  and  this  sug- 
gestion gave  rise  to  another  debate,  in  which  Lord  Bathurst 
and  others  made  some  melancholy  reflections  upon  the 
state  of  insinnificance  to  which  the  peers  of  England  were 
reduced.  Such  remarks,  however,  were  very  little  minded 
by  the  ministry ;  who  had  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  all  opposition.  The  supplies,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, being  granted,  with  every  thing  else  which  the  court 
thought  proper  to  ask,  and  several  bills  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  civil  economy,  the  king  dismissed  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  twenty-fourth  dav  of  iMay. 

§  X.WIII.  By  this  time  Peter  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
was  dead,  and  his  Empress  Catharine  had  succeeded  him 
on  the  Russian  throne.  The  princess  had  begun  to  as- 
semble forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburgh,  and 
to  prepare  a  formidable  armament  for  a  naval  expedition. 
King  Georire,  concluding  that  her  design  was  against 
Sweden,  sent  a  strong  squadron  into  the  Baltic,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  \Va<:er,  in  order  to  anticipate  her 
views  upon  his  allies.  The  English  fleet  being  joined  at 
Copenhagen  by  a  Danish  squadron,  alarmed  the  court  of 
Russia,  which  immediately  issued  orders  for  reinforcing 
the  garrisons  of  \Vibour<:,  Cronstot,  Revel,  and  Riga. 
The  English  admiral,  having  had  an  audience  of  his 
Swedish  majesty,  steered  towards  Revel,  and  sent  thither 
a  lieutenant,  with  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  czarina.  This  was  an  expostulation,  in  which  his 
majesty  observed,  that  he  and  his  allies  could  not  fail  of 
being  alarmed  at  her  great  preparations  by  sea  and  land. 
He  complained  that  measures  had  been  taken  at  her  court 
in  favour  of  the  pretender  :  that  his  repeated  instances  for 
establishing  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  crown  of  Russia 
had  been  treated  with  neglect :  and  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  ordered  his  admiral  to  prevent  her  ships 
from  coming  out  of  her  harbours,  should  she  persist  in  her 
resolution  to  execute  the  designs  she  had  projected.  The 
czarina,  in  her  answer  to  the  king,  expressed  her  surprise, 
that  she  had  not  received  his  majesty's  letter  until  his  fleet 
was  at  anchor  before  Revel,  since  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  the  custom  established  among  sovereigns,  and 
to  the  amity  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  her  king- 
doms and  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  to  expostulate  with  her 
on  her  armament,  and  expect  her  answer,  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  offensive  measure.  She  assured  him  that 
nothing  was  further  from  her  thoughts  than  any  designs  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  north  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
tender, it  was  a  frivolous  and  stale  accusation,  which  had 
been  frequently  used  as  a  pretext  to  cover  all  the  unkind 
steps  lately  taken  against  the  Russian  empire.  Sir  Charles 
Wager  continued  in  this  station  until  he  received  certain  in- 
telligence that  the  Russian  galleys  were  laid  up  in  their  win- 
ter harbour :  then  he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Denmark,  from 
whence  he  returned  toEngland  in  the  month  of  November. 

§  XXIX.  King  George,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  con- 
vert all  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  north,  had 
equipped  two  other  squadrons  :  one  of  which  was  destined 
for  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Hosier :  the  other  conducted  by  Sir  John  Jennings,  having 
on  board  a  body  of  land-forces,  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  July,  entered  the  bay  of  St.  Antonio, 
then  visited  Lisbon,  from  whence  he  directed  his  course  to 
the  bay  of  Bulls  near  Cadiz,  and  cruised  off  Cape  St. 
Mary's,  so  as  to  alarm  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  fill  Madrid 
with  consternation.  Yet  he  committed  no  act  of  hostility  : 
but  was  treated  with  great  civility  by  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Cadiz,  who  supplied  him  v.ith  refreshments.  Rear- 
Admiral  Hosier,  with  seven  ships  of  war,  had  sailed  in 
April  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  with  instructions  to 
block  up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country ;  or 
should  tney  presume  to  come  out,  to  seize  and  bring  them 
to  Englard.     Before  his  arrival  at  the  Bastimeiitos,  near 


Porto-Bello,  the  treasure,  consisting  of  above  six  millions 
sterling,  had  been  unloaded,  and  carried  back  to  Panama, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  sent  by  an  advice-boat  which  had 
the  start  of  Hosier.  This  admiral  lay  inactive  on  that 
station,  until  he  became  the  jest  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
returned  to  Jamaica,  where  he  found  means  to  reinforce 
his  crews ;  then  he  stood  over  to  Carlhagena.  The 
Spaniards  had  by  this  time  seized  the  English  South  Sea 
ship  at  La  Vera-Cruz,  together  with  all  the  vessels  and 
etiects  belonging  to  that  company.  Hosier  in  vain  de- 
manded restitution  :  he  took  some  Spanish  ships  by  way 
of  reprisal,  and  continued  cruising  in  those  seas  until  'the 
greater  part  of  his  men  perished  deplorably  by  the  diseases 
of  that  unhealthy  climate,  and  his  ships  were  totally 
ruined  by  the  worms.  This  brave  officer  being  restricted 
by  his  orders  from  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  courage,  see- 
ing his  best  officers  and  men  daily  swept  off  by  an  out- 
rageous distemper,  and  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitable 
destraction,  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart;  while 
the  people  of  England  loudly  clamoured  against  this  unfor- 
tunate expedition,  in  which  so  many  lives  were  thrown  away, 
and  so  much  money  expended,  without  the  least  advantage 
to  the  nation.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mean  piratical  scheme 
to  rob  the  court  of  Spain  of  its  expected  treasure,  even  while 
a  peace  subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  The  ministry 
of  Great  Britain  indeed  alleged,  that  the  Spanish  king  had 
entered  into  engagements  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

§  XXX.  The  Dukes  of  Omioud  and  W  barton,  and  the 
Earl  Marischal,  w-ere  certainly  at  Madrid;  and  the  Dukt 
de  Ripperda,  now  prime  minister  of  Spain,  dropped  somt 
expressions  to  the  English  envoy,  that  implied  some  such 
design,  which,  however,  the  court  of  Madrid  positively 
denied.  Ripperda,  as  a  foreigner,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Spanish  ministers.  He  was  suddenly  dis- 
missed from  his  employments,  with  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pistoles.  He  forthwith  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Vandermeer,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  who  was  unwilling 
to  be  troubled  with  such  a  guest.  He  therefore  conveyed 
the  duke  in  his  coach  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Stanhope, 
the  British  minister,  whose  protection  he  craved  and  ob- 
tained. Nevertheless,  he  was  dragged  from  thence  by 
force,  and  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Segovia. 
He  afterwards  made  his  escape,  and  sheltered  himself  in 
England,  from  the  resentment  of  his  catholic  majesty. 
Colonel  Stanhope  complained  of  tliis  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  which  the  Spanish  minister  endeavoured  to 
excuse.  Memorials  and  letters  passed  between  the  two 
courts ;  and  every  thing  tended  to  a  rupture.  The  King 
of  Spain  purchased  ships  of  war  ;  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  some  important  undertaking;  and  assembled  an 
armv  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  St.  Roch,  on  pretence  of 
rebuilding  the  old  castle  of  Gibraltar.  Meanwhile  the 
States-general  and  the  King  of  Sweden  acceded  to  the 
treatv  of  Hanover ;  but  the  King  of  Prussia,  though  his 
majestv's  son-in-law,  was  detached  from  the  alliance  by 
the  emperor,  with  whom  he  contracted  new  engagements. 

5  XXXI.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  the 
British  parliament  was  opened  with  a  long,  elaborate 
speech,  importing  that  the  proceedings  and  transactions  of 
the  emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  and  the  secret  offensive 
alliances  concluded  between  them,  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  most  exorbitant  and  formidable  power :  that  they 
were  directly  levelled  against  the  most  valuable  antl 
darling  interests  and  privileges  of  the  English  nation, 
which  must  either  give  up  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  ac- 
quiesce m  the  emperor's  usurped  exercise  of  commerce, 
or  resolve  vigorously  to  defijnd  their  undoubted  rights 
against  those  reciprocal  engagements,  contracted  in  defi- 
ance and  violation  of  all  national  faith,  and  the  most 
solemn  treaties.  He  assured  them,  that  one  of  those 
secret  articles  was,  the  placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain :  and  another  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar 
and  Port-Mahon.  He  affirmed  that  those  combinations 
extended  themselves  into  Russia;  and  that  the  English 
fleet  seasonablv  prevented  such  designs  as  would  have 
opened  a  way  to  the  invasion  of  these  kingdoms.  He  ex- 
horted the  Commons  to  grant  such  supplies  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  for  making 
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sood  his  engaiiements  with  tlie  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
llo  told  them,  that  the  Kin;;  of  Spain  had  ordered  his 
imiiistiT  resulinj;  in  Eiieland  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and 
that  ho  liad  left  a  memorial  little  short  of  a  declaration,  m 
which  he  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar.  He 
<lid  not  fail  to  touch  the  enersetic  strings  which  always 
moved  their  passions :  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
ilie  security  of  the  British  commerce,  the  desicns  of  a 
popish  pretender,  the  present  hap|>y  establishment,  tlic 
religion,  liberties,  and  properties  of  a  protcstant  people. 
Such  addresses  of  thanks  were  permed  in  both  Houses  as 
the  ministers  were  pleased  to  dictate :  yet  not  without 
qjiposition  from  a  minorilv,  which  was  far  from  being 
formidable,  though  headed  by  chiefs  of  uncommon  talents 
and  resolution.  The  Commons  voted  twenty  thousand 
seamen,  besides  six-and-twenty  thousand  three  Inmdred 
and  eiglity-three  men  for  the  land-service  ;  and,  to  defray 
the  extraordinary  expense,  a  land-lax  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  was  granted. 

§  XXXII.  The  House  of  Lords  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  letters  and  memorials  between  the  ministers 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  |)apcrs 
relating  to  the  accession  of  the  States-etneral  to  the  treaty 
of  Hanover,  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Lord  Bathurst  took 
notice,  that  the  accession  of  the  States-general  to  the 
treaty  was  upon  condition  that  this  their  act  should  be 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Most  Christian  King,  and  the  King  of  Prussia;  but  that 
the  minister  of  his  Prussian  majesty  had  refused  to  sign 
the  act  <pf  accession,  which  was  therefore  of  no  effect :  that 
if  the  court  of  France  should,  for  the  same  reason,  think 
itself  disengaged  from  the  Hanover  alliance,  Britain  alone 
would  be  obliged  to  bear  the  burthen  of  an  expensive  war 
against  two  of  the  greatest  potentates  of  Europe.  He  said 
he  could  not  see  any  just  reason  for  a  rupture  with  Spain  : 
that  indeed  the  Duke  de  Ripperda  might  have  dropped 
some  indiscreet  expressions ;  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
violent  temper:  and  he  had  been  solemnlv  disavowed  by 
his  catholic  majesty  ;  that,  in  the  memorial  left  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  he  imputed  the  violent  state  of 
affairs  between  the  two  crowns  to  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  mentioned  a  positive  promise  made  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar:  that  me- 
thods of  accommodation  might  be  tried,  before  the  king- 
dom engaged  in  a  war  which  must  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences :  that  the  nation  was  loaded  with  a 
delit  of  fifty  millions ;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  such  a 
war,  would  he  obliged  to  raise  seven  millions  yearly  ;  an 
annual  sum  by  which  the  people  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
He  observed,  that  in  some  papers  laid  before  the  House, 
mention  was  made  of  great  sums  distributed  in  divers 
places,  to  bring  certain  measures  to  bear.  He  declared, 
tliat  for  his  own  part,  he  had  touched  neither  Spanish  nor 
English  gold  :  he  was  neither  a  Spaniard  nor  a  French- 
man, but  a  true  Englishman,  and  so  long  as  he  had  the 
lionour  to  sit  in  that  House,  he  would  speak  and  act  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  He,  therefore,  desired  their 
lordships  seriously  to  consider  the  matter  before  them, 
which  was  of  the  last  consequence  anrl  importance  to  the 
whole  nation.  He  said  nothing  could  be  gained  by  the 
war,  should  it  prove  successful  :  and  every  thing  would  be 
lost  shoulil  it  be  unprosperous.  He  was  answered  by 
Lord  Townshend,  who  afiirmed  that  his  majesty  had 
received  positive  and  certain  information  with  respect  to 
the  secret  article  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid,  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  though  the  safety 
of  the  state  did  not  permit  him  to  lay  these  advices  before 
the  parliament.  After  much  altercation,  the  majority  re- 
solved, that  the  measures  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  take 
were  lionourable,  just,  and  necessary  for  preventing  the 
execution  of  the  dangerous  engagenients  entered  into  in 
favour  of  the  pretender :  for  preserving  the  dominions  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  solemn  treaties, 
and  particularly  those  of  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca; and  for  maintaining  to  his  people  their  most  valu- 
able rights  and  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  Seventeen  lords  entered  a  protest 
against  this  resolution.  Disputes  of  the  same  nature 
arose  from  the  same  subject  in  the  lower  House.  Lord 
Townshend  had  affirmed  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  no 


promise  of  restoring  Gibraltar  had  been  made  :  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  owned  such  a  promise  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 
a  motion  was  made  for  an  address,  desirmg  these  engage- 
ments might  be  laid  before  the  House ;  another  member 
moved  for  a  copy  of  the  memorial  presented  by  Mr. 
Pointz  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  for  the  secret  offensive 
article  between  the  courts  of  V'ienna  and  Madrid :  a  third 
motion  was  made  to  address  the  king  for  such  memorials 
and  representations  from  the  courts  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, as  induced  him,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic.  In  the  account  of  the 
money  granted  for  the  service  of  the  last  year,  there  vras 
an  article  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
charged  in  general  terms,  as  issued  out  for  other  engage- 
ments and  expenses,  over  and  above  such  as  were  speci- 
fied. Mr.  Pulteney  moved  for  an  address  on  this  subject ; 
but  each  of  these  motions  was  rejected  on  a  division :  and 
the  m.ajority  concurred  in  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  ma- 
jesty, for  the  great  wisdom  of  his  conduct.  They  expressed 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  goodness  and  discre- 
tion, they  promised  to  support  him  in  all  such  further 
measures  as  he  should  find  necessary  and  expedient  for 
preventing  a  rupture,  as  well  as  for  consulting  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  these  kingdoms. 

§  XXXIII.  His  majesty's  speech  gave  such  umbrage  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  that  Mr.  Palms,  the  imperial  resident 
at  London,  was  ordered  to  present  a  warm  memorial  to 
the  king,  and  afterwards  to  publish  it  to  the  whole  nation. 
In  this  bold  remonstrance,  tlie  king  was  charged  with 
having  declared  from  the  throne,  as  certain  and  undoubted 
facts,  several  things  that  were  either  wrested,  misrepre- 
sented, or  void  of  all  foundation.  The  memorialist 
aflSrmed,  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  built  on  the  quad- 
ruple alliance;  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  calculated 
to  promote  the  mvitual  and  lawful  advantages  of  the  sub- 
jects of  both  parties,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
in  no  respect  prejudicial  to  the  British  nation.  Ho  de- 
clared, that  there  was  no  offensive  alliance  concluded 
between  the  two  crowns  :  that  the  supposed  article  relat- 
ing to  the  pretender  was  an  absolute  falsehood  :  that  the 
insinuation  with  respect  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was 
equally  untrue,  his  master  having  made  no  engagements 
with  the  King  of  Spain  but  such  as  were  specified  in  the 
treaty  communicated  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  He  said, 
however,  the  hostilities  notoriously  committed  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  against  the  King  of  Spain,  in 
violation  of  treaties,  seemed  to  justify  that  prince's  under- 
taking the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Finally,  he  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty,  suitable  reparation  for 
the  injury  his  honour  had  sustained  from  such  calumnious 
imputations.  Both  Houses  of  parliament  expressed  their 
indignation  at  the  insolence  of  this  memorial,  in  an  address 
to  his  majesty ;  and  Mr.  Palms  was  ordered  to  depart  tlie 
kingdom.  Virulent  declarations  were  presented  by  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Ratisbon  ;  and  such  personal 
reflections  retorted  between  these  two  potentates,  that  all 
hope  of  reconciliation  vanished. 

§  XXXIV'.  King  George,  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  the  impending  storm,  entered  into  more  strict  en- 
gagements with  the  French  king ;  and  agreed  to  pay  fifty 
thousand  pounds  for  three  years  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
in  consideration  of  that  prince's  holding  in  readiness  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  troops  for  the  occasions  of  the  alli- 
ance. He  concluded  a  fresh  treaty  with  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  promised  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  auxi- 
liaries, on  account  of  a  large  subsidy  granteil  by  the  King 
of  France.  The  proportions  of  troops  to  be  sent  into  the 
field  in  case  of  a  rupture,  were  ascertained.  His  Britannic 
majesty  engaged  for  four-and-twenty  thousand  men,  and 
a  strong  squadron  to  be  sent  into  the  Baltic.  He  made  a 
convention  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  under- 
took to  provide  eight  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand 
horse,  in  consideration  of  seventy-four  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  immediately,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  more  in  case  the  trooiis  should  be  required, 
besides  their  pay  and  subsistence.    Such  was  i    n  h  • 

the  fruit  of  all  the  alliances  so  industriously   p"r'ji'an,.  •Un'-"' 
planted  since  the  accession  of  King  George   ll"'/j'^"  "/ 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.     Inthedavof     '      """•'■ 
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his  trouble,  the  Kine  of  Prussia,  who  liad  espoused  his 
dauihler,  deserted  his  interest ;  and  the  States-general 
stood  aloof.  For  the  security  of  his  German  dominions, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  King  of  France,  who  was  a  pre- 
carious allv ;  to  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  the  principalitv  of  Hesse  Cassel  :  but  none  of 
these  powers  would  contribute  their  assistance  without 
being  gratified  with  exorbitant  subsidies,  though  the  dan- 

fer  was  common,  and  the  efforts  ought  to  have  been  equal, 
nstead  of  allies,  they  professed  themselves  mercenaries. 
Great  Britain  paid  them  for  the  defence  of  their  own  do- 
minions :  she,  moreover,  undertook  to  maintain  a  power- 
ful fleet  for  their  safety.  Is  there  any  Briton  so  weak  as 
to  think,  or  so  fool-hardy  as  to  affirm,  that  this  was  a  Bri- 
tish quarrel  ? 
A  n  -o-  §  ^XXV.  For  the  support  of  those  ex- 
■  ■  '■''  pensive  treaties,  Mr.  Scroope,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  moved  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  that  in 
the  malt  tax  bill  they  should  insert  a  clause  of  appropria- 
tion, empowering  the  king  to  apply  such  sums  as  should 
be  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  and  engagcment'i 
which  had  been,  or  should  be,  made  before  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  September,  in  concerting  such  measures  as  he 
should  think  most  conducive  to  the  security  of  trade,  and 
restoring  the  peace  of  Europe.  To  little  purpose  did  the 
members  in  the  opposition  urge,  that  this  method  of  asking 
and  granting  supplies  was  unparliamentary  :  that  such  a 
clause  would  render  ineffectual  that  appropriation  of  the 
public  money,  which  the  wisdom  of  all  parliaments  had 
tliought  a  necessary  security  against  misapplication,  which 
was  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  no  provision  was  made  to 
call  any  person  to  account  for  the  money  that  should  be 
disposed  of  by  virtue  of  this  clause  :  that  great  sums  had 
already  been  granted  :  that  such  an  unlimited  power  ought 
never  to  be  given  in  a  free  government :  that  such  a  con- 
fidence in  the  crown  might,  through  the  influence  of  evil 
ministers,  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences :  that  the  constitution  could  not  be  preserved, 
but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  those  essential  parliamentary 
forms  of  granting  supplies  upon  estimates,  and  of  appro- 
priating these  supplies  to  services  and  occasions  publicly 
avowed  and  judged  necessary  :  that  such  clauses,  if  not 
seasonably  checked,  would  become  so  frequent,  as  in  time 
to  lodge  in  the  crown  and  in  the  ministers,  an  absolute 
and  uncontrollable  power  of  raising  money  upon  the  peo- 
ple, which  by  the  constitution  is,  and  with  safety  can  only 
be,  lodged  in  the  whole  legislature.  The  motion  was 
carried,  the  clause  added,  and  the  bill  passed  through  the 
other  House  without  amendment,  though  not  without 
opposition.  Notwithstanding  this  vote  of  credit.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Yonge  moved,  that  towards  the  supply  granted  to 
the  king,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raised  bv  loans  on  exchequer  bills,  to 
DC  charged  on  the  surplus  of  the  duties  on  coal  and  culm, 
which  was  reserved  for  the  parliament's  disposal.  Tliough 
this  motion  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  Joseph  JekyI 
and  Mr.  Pulteney,  as  a  dangerous  deviation  from  several 
votes  and  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  the  exceedings  of 
the  public  funds  were  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the 
uational  debt,  or  to  the  increase  of  the  sinking  funds,  it 
was  carried  by  the  majority. 

§  XXXV'I.On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  after  the  king  had  acknowledged  their  zeal, 
liberality,  and  despatch  ;  and  given  them  to  understand 
that  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  actually  begun.  The 
trenches  were  opened  before  this  fortress  on  the  eleventh 

e  Genree  i.  married  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Dukeof  Zell.hy  whom  he  had  King  Georeell.  and  the  lale  Qr — 


Altert>iiry  ai»l    Dr.    Clarke  distiDSuished  ' -.    —      -     _   ,      

Whi>fon  wrote  in  defence  of  Arianism — John  Locke  shone  forth  the  great 
restorerof  htimati  reason — the  Earl  of  Shxftshury  raised  an  elegant,  though 
feehle.  system  ot  moral  philosophy — Berkley,  afterwards  Bisliopof  t  loyne 
io  Ireland,  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  subtilty  and  variety  in 
meta|>hysical  arKumeots,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  deduction — Iy>rd  Boling- 
broke's  talents  as  a  n)elapliysici;,n  have  been  questioned  since  his  posthu- 
mous worits  appearefl — great  pro:!ress  was  made  in  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, by  Wallis,  llalley,  and  Flamstead — the  art  of  medicine  owed  some 
valuable  intprovements  to  the  classical  Dr.  Friend,  anri  the  elegant  Dr. 
Med. — Among  the  poets  of  this  xra  we  niiniher  John  Phillips,  author  of 
a  di.lactir  poem,  called  Cyder,  a  performance  of  real  <iierit ;  he  lived  and 
died  in  obscurity — William  CoDgreve,  celebrated  for  bis  comedies,  which 
are  uot  so  famoi'is  for  stiength  of  character  and  |iower  of  humour,  as  for 
wit,  elegance,  and  regularity — Vanburgb,  wh<j  wrote  with  tnore  nature 
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day  of  Februray,  by  the  Cond6  de  las  Torres,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  place  was  well  provided 
for  a  defence  ;  and  the  old  Earl  of  Portmore,  who  was 
governor,  embarked  « ilh  a  reinforcement  from  England, 
under  convoy  of  a  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Wager. 
He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  beginning  of  April,  where 
he  landed  the  troops,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition, 
warlike  stores,  and  four-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
At  the  same  time,  five  hundred  men  arrived  from  Minorca: 
so  that  the  garrison  amounted  to  six  thousand,  plentifully 
supplied  with  fresh  provision  firom  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
and  treated  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  with  great  con- 
tempt. The  States-general,  being  apprehensive  of  an  at- 
tempt upon  their  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  desired  the 
king  would  hold  in  readiness  the  ten  thousand  auxiliaries 
stipulated  in  the  treaty.  These  were  immediately  prepared 
for  embarkation,  and  the  forces  of  England  were  aug- 
mented with  thirty  new-raised  companies.  Sir  John  Nor- 
ris  set  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet  from  the  Baltic,  and  was 
joined  by  a  Danish  squadron  :  but  the  czarina  dying  on 
the  seventeenth  dav  of  May,  he  had  no  occasion  to  com- 
mit hostilities,  as  the  Russian  armament  was  laid  aside. 

§  XXXVII.  Meanwhile  the  powers  at  variance,  though 
extremely  irritated  against  each  other,  were  all  equally 
averse  to  a  war  that  might  again  enibroil  all  Europe.  The 
King  of  France  interposed  his  mediation,  which  was  con- 
ducted bv  the  Duke  de  Richlieu,  his  ambassador  at  Vien- 
nn.  Plans  and  counterplans  of  pacification  were  proposed 
between  the  two  crowns  and  the  allies.  At  length,  all 
parties  agreed  to  twelve  preliminary  articles,  which  were 
signed  in  May  at  Paris,  by  the  ministers  of  the  Hanover 
alliance,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  by  the  imperial  and 
Spanish  ambassadors.  These  imported,  that  hostilities 
should  immediately  cease  :  that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend 
companv  should  be  suspended  for  seven  years :  and  that 
a  congress  should  in  four  months  be  opened  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  for  adjusting  all  differences,  and  consolidating 
the  peace  of  Europe.  This  congress  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Soissons,  for  the  cSnveniency  of  the  French 
minister,  whose  presence  was  necessary  at  court.  The 
Siege  of  Gibraltar  was  raised,  after  it  had  lasted  four 
months,  during  which  the  Spaniards  lost  a  great  number 
of  men  Ijy  sickness,  while  the  garrison  sustained  very  little 
damage.  Tlie  court  of  Madrid,  however,  started  some 
new  difficulties,  and  for  some  time  would  not  consent  to 
the  restitution  of  the  South  Sea  ship,  which  had  been  de- 
tained at  La  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  West  Indies ;  so  that  Sir 
Charles  Wager  continued  to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  S|)ain : 
but  these  objections  were  removed  in  the  sequel. 

§  XXXVIII.  King  George,  having  appointed  aregencv, 
embarked  at  Greenwich,  on  the  third  day  of  June,  and 
landing  in  Holland,  on  the  seventh,  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  Hanover.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic 
disorder  on  the  road  :  he  forthwith  lost  the  faculty  of 
speech,  became  lethargic,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  to  Osnabruck.  There  he  expired  on  Sunday 
the  eleventh  day  of  June,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  thethirteenth  of  his  reign.'— George  I.  was 
plain  and  simple  in  his  person  and  address ;  grave  and 
composed  in  his  deportment,  thou.;h  easy,  familiar,  and 
facetious  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Before  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  acquired  the  character 
of  a  circumspect  general,  a  just  and  merciful  prince,  a  wise 
politician,  who  perfectly  understood,  and  steadily  pursued, 
nis  own  interest.  With  these  qualities,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  he  came  to  England  extremely  well  dis- 

and  fire,  though  with  far  less  art  and  precision— Steele,  w-ho  in  his  come- 
dies successfully  ingrafted  modern  characters  on  the  ancient  drama — f  ar- 
quhar,  who  drew  his  pictures  from  fancy  rather  tlian  from  nature,  and 

'  -        ■  ■  .- —  -^. :-  -1 ^reeable  pertoess  and  vivacity  ot  his  dia- 

poet  greatly  exceeded  his  genius,  which 


nisanthropy  ;  iie 


rnic rather  thai)  a  poet,  and  his  natural  dry- 

k-erity  would  have  been  unpleasing,  had  not  he  quali- 

iieii  them,  i>y  adopting  tlie  extravagant  humour  of  Luciaii  and  Kabelais  — 
Prior,  lively,  familiar,  and  amusing— Rowe,  solemn,  florid,  and  declama- 
tory—Pope,  the  prince  of  lyric  poetry,  uniivalled  in  satire,  ethics,  and 
polished  versification— the  agreeable  Pamel— the  wil.l,  the  witty,  and  the 
whimsical  Rarth — Gay,  whose  fables  may  vie  with  those  of  La  Fontaine, 
in  native  humour,  ease,  and  simplicity,  and  whose  genius  for  pastoral  was 
truly  original.  Dr.  Benlley  stood  IV.reniost  in  the  list  of  critics  aii.l  com- 
mentalois.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  raised  some  noble  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture. The  most  remarkable  political  writers  were  Daveoaiit,  Hare, 
Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  and  TreiKbard. 
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posed  to  govern  his  new  subjects  according  to  the  maxims 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  genius  of  tlie  people ; 
and  if  ever  lie  seemed  to  deviate  from  tliese  principles,  we 
may  take  it  for  p-anted,  that  he  was  misled  by  tlie  venal 
suggestions  of  a  ministry  whose  power  and  inliuence  were 
founded  on  corruption. 


CHAP.  IV. 


liaiiit^nt  roiicri-nmg  tlie  civil  list.    $  IV.  ChauRes  and  promotions. 
*Ne,v  piirli..m.-iil.    i  VI.  Vi.^lcnt  dispute  conccriiiuR  the  liationHl  dpht. 

^  \il  \  .  t.  nr  irf.tit  ^  \lll.  A  double  niarringe  between  tile  houses 
,,t  ^1  11  iM  I  I'.i'M'.l  '  l\  !  iI'LTiility  of  the  Commons.  §  X.  De- 
li ,i.  .  ill  -  .1  and  Woltenbuttle.  S  XI.  Com. 
11.  Aildress  touching  "the  Spanish 


.Ihe  king  oh  account  of  a 
riiue.  ^  -\1\.  Procpcdums  in  tlip  llnu5P 
t  ot  the  Irish  parh.uiiput.     ^  .\  \  I.  AI.Ih.i 


■  Lords 


The  emperor  resents  the  treaty  of  Seville.  }  X.\l  11.  Sev,  i,  I 
iinive  in  F.ivdand.  Revoluimn  at  Constantinople.  «  .\  \  I 
infested  with  mbliers,  assassuis,  and  incciidianes.    S  XXV. 

freau°'il^>    ''"'^  ''\"x  ■  .  ,' V"  ,;' !,  ,i  ..'J  n.i".,  „f  d-,™"  ■ 
Don  Carl, 
ibyrehf 


§  I.  At  the  accession  of  George  II.   the 
'     ■  nation  had  great  reason  to  wish  for  an  alter- 

ation of  measures.  The  public  debt,  notwithstanding  the 
boasted  economy  and  management  of  the  ministers  ;  not- 
withstanding the  sinking  fund,  which  had  been  extolled  as 
a  growing  treasure  sacred  to  the  discharge  of  national  en- 
cumbrances, was  now  increased  to  fifty  millions  two  hun- 
dred sixty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings,  eight  pence  three  farthings.  The  king- 
dom was  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth  of  treaties  and  conven- 
tions, by  which  it  stood  engaged  in  pecuniary  subsidies  to 
many  powers  upon  the  continent,  with  whom  its  real  in- 
terest could  never  be  connected.  The  wealth  of  the  nation 
had  been  lavished  upon  those  foreign  connexions,  upon 
unnecessary  wars  and  fruitless  expeditions.  Dangerous 
encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  constitution,  by 
the  repeal  of  the  act  for  triennial  parliaments  ;  by  frequent 
suspensions  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  upon  frivolous  oc- 
casions ;  by  repealing  clauses  in  the  act  of  settlement ;  by 
votes  of  credit;  by  habituating  the  people  to  a  standing 
army  ;  and,  above  all,  by  establishing  a  system  of  corrup- 
tion, which  at  all  times  would  secure  a  majority  in  par- 
liament. The  nature  of  prerogative,  by  which  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  had  formerly  been  often  endangered,  was  now 
so  v/ell  understood,  and  so  securely  restrained,  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  used  for  the  same  oppressive  purposes  :  be- 
sides, an  avowed  extension  of  the  prerogative  retpiired 
more  ability,  courage,  and  resolution,  than  the  present 
ministry  could  exert.  They  understood  their  own  strength, 
and  had  recourse  to  a  more  safe  and  effectual  expedient. 
The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitution  of  the  age,  the  almost 
total  extinction  of  sentiment,  honour,  and  public  spirit, 
had  prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  slavery  and  corruption. 
Tlie  means  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry  ;  the  public 
treasure  was  at  their  devotion  :  they  multiplied  places  and 
pensions,  to  increase  the  number  of  their  dependants :  they 
squandered  away  the  money  of  the  nation  without  taste, 
discernment,  decency,  or  remorse  ;  they  enlisted  an  army 
of  the  most  abandoned  emissaries,  whom  they  employed 
to  vindicate  the  worst  measures,  in  the  face  of  truth,  com- 
mon sense,  and  common  honesty  ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
stigmatize  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  tbe  government, 
all  those  who  presumed  to  question  the  merit  of  their  ad- 
ministration. 

§  II.  The  supreme  direction  of  affairs  was  not  yet  en- 
grossed by  a  single  minister.  Lord  Townshend  had  the 
reputation  of  conducting  the  external  transactions  relating 
to  treaties  and  negociations.  He  is  said  to  have  under- 
stood that  province,  though  he  did  not  always  follow  llie 
dictates  of  his  own  understanding.     He  possessed  an  ex- 


tensive fund  of  knowledge  ;  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  functions  of  his  office.    The  Duke  of  N.  his  colleague, 
was  not  remarkable   for  any  of  these  qualifications ;  he 
owed  his  promotion  to  his  uncommon  zeal  for  the  illustri- 
ous house  of  Hanover,  and  to  the  strength  of  his  interest 
in  parliament,  rather  than  to  his  judgment,  precision,  or 
any  other  intellectual  merit.    Lord  C.  who  may  be  counted 
an  auxiliary,  though  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration, had  distinguished  himself  in  the  character  of 
envoy  at  several  courts  in  Europe.     He  had  attained  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  different  interests  and  con- 
nexions subsisting  among  the  powers  of  the  continent: 
and  he  infinitely  surpassed  all  the  ministers  in  learning  and 
capacity.  He  was,  indeed, the  only  man  of  genius  employed 
under  this  government.     He  spoke  with  ease  and  propri- 
ety ;  his  conceptions  were  just  and  lively ;  his  inferences 
bold,  his  counsels  vigorous  and  warm.  Yet  he  depreciated 
his  talents,  by  acting  in  a  subordinate  character  to  those 
whom  he  despised  ;  and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  perni- 
cious measures  of  a  bad  ministry  with  silent  contempt 
ratlier  than  with  avowed  detestation.     The  interior  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly  managed  bv  Sir  Robert 
\V,  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  had  from  low  be- 
ginnings raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Having 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  lower  House,  he  declared  himself 
one  of  the  most  forward  partisans  of  the  whig  faction.  He 
was  endued  with  a  species  of  eloquence,  which,  though 
neither  nervous  nor  eloquent,  flowed  with  great  facility, 
and  was  so   plausible  on  all  subjects,  that   even  when  he 
misrepresented  the  truth,  whether  from  ignorance  or  design, 
h'e  seldom  felled  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for 
whose  hearing  his  harangue  was  chiefly  intended.    He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  public  funds, 
and  understood  the  whole  mystery  of  stock-jobbing.  This 
knowledge  produced  a  connexion  between  him  and  the 
money-corporations,  which   served  to  enhance   his  impor- 
tance.    He  perceived  the  bulk  of  mankind  were  actuated 
by  a  sordid  thirst  of  lucre  ;  he  had  sagacity  enough  to  con- 
vert the  degeneracy  of  the  times  to  his  own  advantage  ;  and 
on  this,  and  this  alone,  he  founded  the  whole  superstructure 
of  his  subsequent  administration.    In  the  late  reign  he  had 
by  dint  of  speaking  decisively  to  every  question,  by  boldly 
impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  tory  ministers,  by  his  acti- 
vity in  elections,  and  engaging  as  a  projector  in  the  schemes 
of  the  monied  interest,  become  a  leading  member  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     By   his  sufferings  under  the  tory 
jiarliament,  he  attained  the  rank  of  martyr  to  his  party  ; 
nis  interest,  his  reputation,  and  his  presumption  daily  in- 
creased :  he  opposed  Sunderland  as  liis  rival  in  power,  and 
headed  a  dangerous  defection   from   the   ministry,  which 
evinced  the  greatness  of  his  influence  and  authority.     He 
had  the  glory  of  being  principally  concerned  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  late  king  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  then  he  was  re-associated   in  the  administration 
with  additional  credit;  and,  from  the  death  of  the  Earls 
of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  he  had  been  making  long 
strides  towards  theoflice  of  prime  minister.     He  knew  the 
maxims  he  had  adopted  would  subject  him  to  the  hatred, 
the  ridicule,  and  reproach  of  some  individuals,  who  had 
not  yet  resigned  all  sentiments  of  patriotism,  nor  all  views 
of  opposition  ;  but  the  number  of  these  was  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  to  that  which  constituted  the  body  of  the 
community  ;  and  he  would  not  suffer  the  consideration  of 
such  antagonists  to  come  in  competition  with  his  schemes 
of  power,  affluence,  and  authority.     Nevertheless,  low  as 
he  liad  humbled  anti-ministerial  association,  it  required  all 
his  artifice  to  elude,  all  his  patience  and  natural  phlegm  to 
bear,  the  powerful  arguments  that  were  urged,  and  the 
keen  satire  that  was  exercised,  against  his  measures  and 
management,  bv  a  few  members   in  the   opposition.     Sir 
William  Wyndliam  possessed  all  the  energy  of  elocution  : 
Mr.  Shippen   was  calm,  intrepid,  shrewd,  and   sarcastic: 
Mr.  W.  P.  inherited  from  nature  a  good  understanding, 
which  he  had  studiously  cultivated.     He  was  one  of  the 
most   learned   members   in   the  House  of  Commons,  ex- 
tremely well   qualified  to  judge  of  literary  productions  : 
well  read   in  history  and  politics  ;  deeply  skilled   in  the 
British  constitution,  the  detail  of  government,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  finances.     He  spoke  with  freedom,  fluency,  and 
uncommon  warmth  of  declamation,  which  was  said  to  be 
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the  effect  of  personal  animosity  to  Sir  R.  W.  with  whom 
he  hail  been  t'ormerly  connecteH. 

§  III.  An  express  arriving  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
June,  with  an  account  of  the  kins's  death,  his  late  majesty 
King  George  II.  repaired  from  Richmond,  where  he  re- 
ceived this  intelligence,  to  Leicester  House ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  council  being  assembled,  were  sworn 
anew.  The  king  declared  his  firm  purpose  to  preserve 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  to  cultivate  those 
alliances  which  his  father  had  made  with  foreign  princes. 
At  the  same  time,  he  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  for  the 
sectirity  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  required  by  the  act 
of  union.  Next  day  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great 
Britain.  The  parliament  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  made  for  that  purpose  ;  but  was  immediately  prorogued 
bv  commission  to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  month. 
AH  the  great  officers  of  state  continued  in  their  places : 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  kept  possession  of  the  treasury;  and 
the  system  of  politics  which  the  late  king  had  established 
underwent  no  sort  of  alteration.  The  king,  in  his  speech 
to  both  Houses  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  professed  a 
fixed  resolution  to  merit  the  love  and  affection  of  his  peo- 
ple, by  maintaining  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of.their 
religious  and  civil  rights.  He  promised  to  lessen  the 
public  expense  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  affairs 
would  permit :  he  observed  to  the  Commons,  that  the  grant 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  civil-list  revenues  was  now  de- 
termined ;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  make 
a  new  provision  for  the  support  of  him  and  his  family  : 
lastly,  he  recommended  it  to  both  Houses  to  despatch  the 
business  that  should  be  necessarily  brought  before  iheni, 
as  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  circumstances  of  time 
required  their  presence  in  the  country.  Addresses  of  con- 
dolence and  congratulation  being  drawn  up  and  presented, 
the  Commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  took 
into  consideration  a  motion  for  a  supply  to  his  majesty. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  observed,  that  the  annual  sum 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  granted  to,  and  settled 
on,  the  late  king,  had  fallen  short  every  year  ;  and  that  his 
present  majesty's  expenses  were  likely  to  increase,  by 
reason  of  the  largeness  of  his  family,  moved,  that  the  entire 
revenues  of  the  civil-list,  which  produced  about  ei^'ht 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  should  be  settled 
on  the  king  during  his  life.  Mr.  Shippen  opposed  this 
motion,  as  inconsistent  with  the  trust  reposed  in  them  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  who  ought  to  be  very  frugal 
in  exercising  the  riglit  of  giving  away  the  public  monev. 
He  said  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
not  obtained  for  his  late  majesty  without  a  long  and  solemn 
debate  ;  and  every  member  who  contended  for  it  at  that 
time,  allowed  it  to  be  an  ample  royal  revenue :  that,  al- 
though his  majesty's  family  should  be  enlarged,  a  circum- 
stance which  had  been  urged  as  one  reason  for  the  motion, 
he  presumed  the  a|)pointments  of  Prince  Frederick  would 
be  much  inferior  to  those  settled  on  his  present  majesty 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales  :  besides,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  many  personal,  many  particular  expenses  in  the  late 
reign,  especially  those  for  frequent  journeys  to  Hanover, 
would  be  discontinued,  and  entirely  cease.  He  observed, 
that  the  civil-list  branches  in  the  queen's  reign  did  not 
often  exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds :  nevertheless,  she  called  upon  her  parliament  but 
once,  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  to  pay  the  debts  con- 
tracted in  her  civil  government;  and  these  were  occasioned 
by  the  unparalleled  instances  of  her  piety  and  generosity. 
She  gave  the  first  fruits  and  tenths,  arising  to  nineteen 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  clergy.  She  bestowed  five  tliousand 
pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  post-office,  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  :  she  suffered  seven  hundred  pounds  to  be 
charged  weekly  on  the  same  office  for  the  service  of  the 
public  :  she  expended  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  building  the  castle  of  Blenheim  :  she  allowed  four  thou- 
sand pounds  annually  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  : 
she  sustained  great  losses  by  the  tin  contract:  she  sup- 
ported the  poor  Palatines :  she  exhiliited  many  other  proofs 
of  royal  bounty  :  and  immediately  before  her  death  she  had 
formed  a  plan  of  retrenchment,  which  would  have  reduced 
her  yearly  expenses  to  four  hundred  and  fiftv-nine  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds.      He  affirmed. 


that  a  million  a-year  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  exorbitant  expenses,  so  often  and  so  justiv  complain- 
ed of  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  that  over  and  above  the 
yearly  allowance  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds,  many 
occasional  taxes,  many  excessive  sums  were  raised,  and  all 
sunk  in  the  bottomless  gulf  of  secret  service.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  raised  in  defiance  of 
the  ancient  parliamentary  methods,  to  secure  the  kmgdora 
from  a  Swedish  nivasion :  then  the  two  insurance  offices 
were  ejected,  and  paid  near  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  their  charters  :  our  enmity  with  Sweden  being  changed 
into  alliance,  a  subsidy  of  seventy-two  thousand  pounds 
was  implicitly  granted,  to  fulfil  some  secret  engagement 
with  that  crown  ;  four-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  were 
given  for  burning  merchant  ships  arrived  from  infected 
places,  though  the  goods,  which  ought  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed for  the  [lublic  safety,  were  afterwards  privately 
sold  :  a  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  de- 
manded, and  granted,  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  civil  list; 
and  his  majesty  declared,  by  message,  he  was  resolved  to 
retrench  his  expenses  for  the  future.  Notwithstanding  this 
resolution,  in  less  than  four  years,  a  new  demand  of  the 
like  sum  was  made  and  granted,  to  discharge  new  encum- 
brances :  the  Spanish  ships  of  war  which  Admiral  Byng 
took  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  were  sold  for  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  :  one  hundred  and  twentv-five  thousand 
pounds  were  granted  in  the  last  session,  to  he  secretly  dis- 
posed of  for  the  public  utility ;  and  there  was  still  a  debt 
m  the  civil  government,  amounting  to  above  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  He  took  notice,  that  this  amazing  ex- 
travagance happened  under  the  conduct  of  persons  pretend- 
ing to  surpass  all  their  predecessors  in  the  knowledge  and 
care  of  the  puljlic  revenue  ;  that  as  none  of  these  sums  had 
been  accounted  for,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  employed 
in  services  not  fit  to  be  owned.  He  said,  he  heartily  wish- 
ed that  time,  the  greatest  discoverer  of  hidden  truths,  and 
concealed  iniquities,  might  produce  a  list  of  all  such  as 
had  been  perverted  from  their  public  duty  by  private  pen- 
sions :  who  had  been  the  hired  slaves  and  the  corrupt  in- 
struments of  a  profuse  and  vam-glorious  administration. 
He  proposed,  that  instead  of  granting  an  addition  to  the 
civil  list,  they  should  restrict  that  revenue  to  a  certain  sum, 
by  concluding  the  question  with  these  words,  "  in  like 
manner  as  they  were  granted  and  continued  to  his  late  ma- 
jesty, so  as  to  make  up  the  clear  yearly  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds."  To  these  particulars,  which  were 
indeed  unanswerable,  no  reply  was  made.  Even  tliis  mark 
of  decency  was  laid  aside  as  idle  and  superfluous.  The 
House  agreed  to  the  motion  ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in 
for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty's  household.  The 
Commons  having  received  a  messase  from  the  kinj,  de- 
siring they  would  make  a  further  provision  for  the  queen 
his  consort,  resolved,  That  in  case  she  should  survive  his 
majesty,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
be  settled  upon  her  for  life,  charged  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  civil  list,  together  with  his  majesty's  palace  of  Somer- 
set House,  and  Richmond  Old  Park.  A  bill  was  formed  on 
this  resolution,  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  passed  both 
Houses ;  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  July,  when  the  kine,  in  a  speech  to  both  Houses, 
ex|)ressed  his  satisfaction  with  their  conduct;  and  congra- 
tulated them  upon  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  nation,  by 
which  thev  had  acquired  such  weight  in  holding  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe.  Then  the  lord  chancellor  prorogued 
the  parliament  to  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August :  but  on 
the  seventh  of  that  month  a  proclamation  was  issued  for 
dnsolving  this,  and  convoking  another. 

§  I\'.  In  the  interim  some  changes  were  made  in  diflTerent 
departments  of  civil  economy.  Lord  Viscount  Torrington 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  tlie  admiralty:  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland was  appointed  first  lord-commissioner  of  trade 
and  plantations.  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, a  nobleman  remarkable  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  and 
polished  manners,  was  nominated  ambassador  to  the 
Hague.  The  privy  council  being  dissolved,  another  was 
appointed  of  the  members  then  present.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  dignified  with  the  place  of  president ;  and 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse. 
On  the  eleventh  dav.  of  October  the  coronation  of  the  kinj; 
and  queen  was  performed  at  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the 
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usual  solemnity.'  By  this  time  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  were  perfectly  reconciled :  all  Europe  was  freed 
from  tlie  calamities  of  war;  and  tlie  peace  of  Great  Britain 
sufiered  no  uiterruption,  except  from  some  transient  tu- 
mults amonj;  the  tinners  of  Cornwall,  who  being  provoked 
by  a  scarcity  of  corn,  rose  in  arms  and  plundered  the  gra- 
naries of  that  county. 

§  V.  Tlie  elections  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the 
parliament  having  succeeded  on  tlie  new  system  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  the  two  Houses  met^n  tlie 
twenty-third  day  of  January,  when  the  Commons  unani- 
mously cliose  for  their  speaker  Arthur  Onslow,  Esquire, 
lyiight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey,  a  gentleman  of  extensive 
knowledge,  worth,  and  probity ;  grave,  eloquent,  venerable, 
and  everv  way  qualified  for  tlie  discharge  of  tliat  honour- 
able and  important  othce.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  this 
new  parliament,  declared,  that  by  the  last  advices  from 
abroad,  he  had  reason  to  hope  tlie  difficulties  which  had 
hitherto  retarded  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries,  and 
the  opening  of  the  congress,  would  soon  be  entirely  re- 
moved ;  in  the  meantime  he  represented  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  continuing  the  preparation  which  had  hitherto 
secured  the  nation,  and  prevented  an  open  rupture  in  En- 
rope.  He  promised,  that  his  first  care  should  be  to  reduce, 
from  time  to  time,  the  expense  of  the  public,  as  often,  and 
as  soon  as  the  interest  and  safety  of  his  people  would  per- 
mit such  reduction.  He  expressed  an  earnest  desire  of 
seeing  the  foundation  laid  for  an  effectual  scheme  for  the 
increase  and  encouraiiement  of  seamen  in  general,  that 
they  might  be  invited  rather  tlian  compelled  into  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  Finally,  he  recommended  unani- 
mity, zeal,  and  despatch  of  the  public  business.  Those 
speeches,  penned  by  the  minister,  were  composed  with  a 
view  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  people  into  an  immediate 
concurrence  with  the  measures  of  the  government ;  but 
without  any  intention  of  performing  those  promises  of 
economy,  reformation,  and  national  advantage.  The  two 
houses  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
applause  and  affection  to  his  majesty.  The  Lords,  in  their 
address,  hailed  him  as  the  best  of  kings,  and  true  father 
of  his  country.  The  Commons  expressed  the  warmest 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  in  his 
reign,  though  it  was  not  yet  eight  months  old.  They  ap- 
proved of  all  his  transactions;  promised  to  support  him  in 
all  his  undertakings ;  and  declared  they  would  cheerfully 
grant  whatever  supplies  should  be  wanted  for  the  public 
service.  Having  considered  the  estimates  which  were  laid 
before  them  by  order  of  his  majesty,  they  voted  two-and- 
twenly  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  for  guarils 
and  garrisons ;  and  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year.  They  granted  two  hundred  and  tliirty 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds  for  the 
maintenance  of  twelve  thousand  Hessian  troops  ;  a  subsidy 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  and  half 
that  sum  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenhuttel.''  The  ex- 
pense of  the  year  amounted  to  four  millions,  raised  by  a  land 
tax  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  a  malt  tax,  and  by  bor- 
rowingofthe  bank  onemilllonsevenhundred  andfifty  tliou- 
sand  pounds,  for  which,  annuities  to  the  amount  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  duties  on  coals  imported 
in  the  city  of  London,  were  granted  to  that  corporation. 

§  VI.  AH  these  sums,  however,  were  not  granted  with- 
out question.  The  number  of  land  forces  occasioned  a 
debate;  and  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  were  not  allowed 
vvidiout  dispute  and  opposition.  When  they  deliberated 
on  the  loan  of  the  bank,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney  observed,  that 
the  shifting  of  funds  was  but  perpetuating  taxes,  and  put- 
ting off  the  evil  day  :  that  notwithstanding  the  great  merit 
which  some  persons  had  built  on  the  sinking  fund,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  national  debt  had  been  increased  since  the 
setting  up  that  pompous  project.  Some  warm  altercation 
passed  between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of 
London,  presented  a  petition  setting  forth,  that  the  duties 

a  Kinj  r.pnrin.  It.  asremleil  (he  throne  in  Ihp  forty  r.iurlh  year  of  his 
age.  On  tlie  swond  liay  of  .Septeinher,  1705,  he  espoused  the  Princess  Wil- 
hehnina  Chai  lollc  Caroline,  .laughter  to  John  Krederirk,  Marquis  of 
Brandenburfih  Anspach.hy  whom  he  had  two  sons.  Frederick  Ixiuis.  Prince 
of  Wales,  Iwrn  at  Hanover,  on  the  thirly-firsl  day  of  .lanuary,  1707.  »iid 
William  Au!!ustii3,  i>om  at  l^ndon,  on  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1721. 
She  had  likewise  born  four  princesses,  natnely,  Anne,  Amelia,  Carolina, 


already  laid  upon  coals  and  culm,  imported  into  London, 
affected  the  trade  of  that  city  only  ;  that  the  inequality  of 
the  burthen  was  a  great  discouragement  to  their  manufac- 
tures, and  a  hardship  upon  all  the  trading  inhabitants.  The 
iietition  was  rejected,  and  the  tax  imposed.  The  House 
liaving  addressed  the  king  for  a  particular  and  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  distribution  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  charged  to  have  been  issued  for  securing 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  preserving, 
and  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  declined  granting 
their  request,  but  signified  in  general,  that  part  of  the 
money  had  been  issued  and  disbursed  by  his  late  majesty, 
and  the  remainder  by  himself,  fcir  carrying  on  the  same 
necessary  services,  which  required  the  greatest  secrecy. 
Such  a  message  in  the  reign  of  King  Wilhairi  would  have 
raised  a  dangerous  flame  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
VV.  Pulteney  inveighed  against  such  a  vague 
and  general  way  of  accounting  for  the  public  '  ■  '•  "  • 
money,  as  tending  to  render  parliaments  altogether  insig- 
nificant, to  cover  embezzlements,  and  to  screen  corrupt  and 
rapacious  ministers.  The  Commons  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  national  debt,  examined  the 
accounts,  and  interrogated  the  proper  oflicers.  A  motion 
was  made  by  a  court  member,  that  it  appeared  the  monies 
already  issued  and  applied  towards  discharging  the  national 
debts,  together  with  a  sum  to  be  issued  at  Lady-day, 
amounted  to  six  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds,  five  shillings, 
one  penny,  one  farthing.  In  vain  did  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  expose  the  fallacious  tendency  of  this  motion. 
In  vain  did  they  demonstrate  the  fraudulent  artifice  used 
in  drawing  up  the  accounts ;  the  motion  was  carried  ;  and 
several  resolutions  were  taken  on  the  state  of  the  national 
debts.  In  the  particular  account  of  these  debts,  upon 
which  the  House  resolved  to  form  a  representation  to  his 
majesty,  an  article  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  re- 
lating to  the  duty  upon  wrought  plate  was  totally  omitted. 
This  extraordinary  omission  being  discovered,  gave  rise  to 
a  very  warm  debate,  and  to  very  severe  reflections  against 
those  who  superintended  the  public  accounts.  This  error 
being  rectified,  a  committee  appointed  forthe  purpose  drew 
up  the  representations,  containing  a  particular  detail  of  the 
national  debts  discharged  and  incurred  since  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  with  a  state  of  the  sinking  fund  and  of 
the  public  credit.  The  draft,  being  approved  by  the  House, 
was  presented  to  the  king,  who  received  it  graciously.  He 
took  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  provision  made 
for  gradually  discharging  the  national  debt  was  now  be- 
come so  certain  and  considerable,  that  nothing  but  some 
unforeseen  event  could  alter  or  diminish  it :  a  circumstance 
that  afforded  the  fairest  prospect  of  seeing  the  old  debts 
discharged  without  any  necessity  of  incurring  new  encum- 
brances. 

§  VII.  This  answer,  fraught  with  many  other  expres- 
sions of  fatherly  tenderness  for  his  people,  paved  the  v/ay 
for  a  message  to  the  House,  demanding  a  vote  of  credit  to 
fulfil  certain  engagements  entered  into,  and  concerted,  with 
the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  last  parliament,  tor  se- 
curing the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom,  and  for 
restoring  and  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe.  Though  a 
debate  ensued  upon  this  message,  the  majority  resolved, 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  de- 
claring the  duty  and  fidelity  of  the  Commons,  their  entire 
confidence  in  his  royal  care  and  goodness,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  enable  his  majesty  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  A 
vote  of  credit  passed  accordingly.  During  this  session, 
the  Peers  were  chiefly  employed  in  examining  copies  of 
several  treaties  and  alliances  which  the  king  submitted  to 
their  perusal  ;  they  likewise  prepared  a  bill  for  amending 
the  statute  of  limitation,  which,  however,  did  not  pass  into 
a  law;  they  considered  the  state  of  the  national  debt,  a 
subject  fruitful  of  debates ;  they  passed  the  mutiny  bill, 
and  those  that  were  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  touching 

Marv,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  of  Louisa,  mai  ried  m  the  sequel  to'^ 

the  Kiua  of  Denmark.  V 

b  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  burlesque  uponnegociation  than  this  lreat»]| 

■     ■■  ■     ■    ■       ■  ■    the  petty  Duke  of  Wolfenhuttel,  who  verjnf 

ritannic  majesty  the  possession  of  his  threff 
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the  supplies;  together  with  an  act,  obliging  ships  arriving 
from  infected  places  to  perform  quarantine;  and  some 
others  of  a  more  private  nature.  These  bills  having  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  the  king  closed  the  session  on  the 
twentv-eighth  day  of  Jlay,  when  he  thanked  the  Com- 
mons "for  the  effectual  supplies  they  had  raised,  and  in 
particular,  for  having  empowered  him  to  borrow  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  for  the  discharge  of  wages  due  to 
the  seamen  employed  in  tlie  navy. 

§  \'III.  England  was  at  this  period  quite  barren  of 
remarkable  events.  The  kinj's  uncle,  Ernest  Augustus, 
Prince  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of  York,  and  Bishop  of  Osna- 
bruck,  died  on  the  third  day  of  Ausust,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded 111  the  bisliopric  by  the  Elector  of  Cologn,  accord- 
ing to  the  pactum  by  which  Osnabruck  is  alternately  pos- 
sessed by  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  that  elector.  In 
the  beginning  of  December,  his  majesty's  eldest  son  Prince 
Frederick  arrived  in  England  from  Hanover,  where  he  had 
hitherto  resided,  was  introduced  into  the  privy  council, 
and  created  Prince  of  Wales.  Signior  Como,  resident 
from  the  Duke  of  Parma,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
because  his  master  paid  to  the  pretender  the  honours  due 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  congress  opened  at 
Soissons,  for  determining  all  disputes  among  the  powers 
of  Europe,  proved  ineffectual.  Such  difficulties  occurred 
in  settling  and  reconciling  so  many  different  pretensions 
and,  interests,  that  tiie  contracting  parties  in  the  alliance  of 
Hanover  proposed  a  provisional  treaty,  concerning  which 
no  definitive  answer  was  given  as  yet  by  tlie  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid.  The  fate  of  Europe,  therefore,  con- 
tinued in  suspense :  the  English  fleet  lay  inactive  and  rot- 
ting in  the  West  Indies  :  the  sailors  perishing  miserably, 
without  daring  to  avenge  their  country's  wrongs  ;  while 
the  Spanish  cruisers  committed  depredations  with  impu- 
nity on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  The  court  of 
Spain,  at  this  juncture,  seemed  cold  and  indifferent  with 
regard  to  a  pacification  with  England.  It  had  renewed  a 
pood  understanding  with  France,  and  now  strengthened 
its  interest  by  a  double  alliance  of  marriage  with  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal.  The  infanta  of  this  house  was  be- 
trothed to  the  Prince  of  Asturias :  while  the  Spanish  in- 
fanta, formerly  affianced  to  the  French  king,  was  now 
matched  with  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  eldest  son  of  his  Por- 
tuguese majesty.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  two 
courts  met  in  a  wooden  house  built  over  the  little  river 
Coya,  that  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  and  there  the 
princesses  were  exchanged. 

§  IX.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  accord- 
ing to  their  last  prorogation  on  the  twentv-first  day  of 
January,  the  king  in  his  speech  communicated  the  nature 
of  the  negociation  at  the  congress.  He  demanded  such 
supplies  as  might  enable  him  to  act  vigorously  in  concert 
with  his  allies,  provided  his  endeavours  to  establish  an 
advantageous  peace  should  miscarry  ;  and  he  hinted  that 
the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid 
proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  hopes  that  were 
given  of  creating  discontents  and  divisions  among  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  This  sii?gestion  was  a  minis- 
terial artifice  to  inflame  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the 
nation,  and  intimidate  the  members  in  the  opposition. 
Accordingly  the  hint  was  pursued,  and  in  the  address 
from  both  Houses,  that  could  not  fail  of  being  a^eeahle, 
considering  tlie  manner  in  which  they  were  dictated,  par- 
ticular notice  was  taken  of  this  article:  both  Peers  and 
Commons  expressed  their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of 
those,  who,  by  such  ba.se  and  unnatural  artifices,  sug- 
gested the  means  of  distressing  their  country,  and  cla- 
moured at  the  inconveniences  which  they  themselves  had 
occasioned.  In  these  addresses,  likewise,  the  parliament 
congratulated  his  majesty  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
W'ales  in  his  British  dominions:  and  the  Commons  sent 
a  particular  compliment  to  his  royal  highness  on  that 
occasion.  The  estimates  having  been  examined  in  the 
usual  form,  the  House  voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  but  the  motion  for  continuing  the  same 
number  of  land  forces  which  had  been  allowed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  not  carried  without  dispute.  All  the 
arguments  against  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  British  constitution,  and  daneerous 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  were  repeated  with  great 


vivacity  by  Mr.  Shippen  and  Mr.  W.  Pnlteney.  These, 
however,  were  answered,  and  represented  a.s  absurd,  by 
Mr.  Horatio  Walnole  and  Mr.  D.  two  stanch  adherents  of 
the  minister.  Tiie  first  had,  in  despite  of  nature,  been 
employed  in  different  negociations  :  he  was  blunt,  awk- 
ward, and  slovenly  :  an  orator  without  eloquence,  an  am- 
bassador without  dignity,  and  a  plenipotentiary  without 
address.  The  other  had  natural  parts  and  acquired  know- 
ledge ;  spoke  with  confidence ;  and  m  dispute  was  vain, 
sarcastic,  petulant,  and  verbose. 

§  X.  The  subsidies  to  Sweden,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Wolf- 
enbuttel,  were  continued,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Mr.  Lutwyche,  and  Mr. 
Pulteney  :  which  last  observed,  that  as  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel, 
usually  maintained  a  certain  number  of  troops  in  their 
pay,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  Great  Britain  should  defray 
no  more  than  the  expense  of  the  additional  forces  which 
those  powers  had  raised  in  consequence  of  their  conven- 
tions with  the  King  of  England.  Sir  Robert  \\alpole 
perceiving  that  this  remark  made  an  impression  on  the 
House,  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his  measure.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  late  king,  in  concluding 
the  Hanover  alliance.  He  affirmed,  that  the  convention 
with  Hesse-Cassel  had  prevented  a  war  in  the  empire,  for 
which  the  court  of  Vienna  had  made  great  preparations: 
that  the  emperor  had  not  only  augmented  his  own  forces 
by  the  help  of  Spanish  subsidies,  but  also  retained  the 
troops  of  three  electors  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  overawed 
by  the  Hessians,  would  certainly  have  rejected  the  preli- 
minaries, and  all  other  advances  towards  a  pacification  : 
that,  therefore,  they  ouijht  not  to  grudge  an  expense  which 
had  already  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  replied,  that  whatever  gloss 
might  be  put  upon  such  measures,  they  were  repugnant  to 
tlie  maxims  by  which  England  in  former  times  had  steered 
and  squared  its  conduct  with  relation  to  its  interest  abroad  : 
that  the  navy  was  the  natural  strength  of  Great  Britain — 
its  best  defence  and  security :  but  if,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
war,  they  should  be  so  free-hearted  as  to  buy  and  maintain 
the  forces  of  foreign  princes,  they  were  never  like  to  see  an 
end  .of  such  extravagant  expenses.  This  gentleman,  who 
exercised  the  oflice  of  master  of  the  rolls,  had  approved 
himself  a  zealous  defender  of  whig  principles,  was  an  able 
lawyer,  a  sensible  speaker,  and  a  conscientious  patriot. 
The  supplies  were  raised  by  a  continuation  of  the  land  tax, 
the  duties  upon  malt,  cider,  and  perry,  an  additional  im- 
position on  unmalted  corn  used  in  distilling,  and  by  sale 
of  annuities  to  the  bank  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum. 

§  XI.  Petitions  were  delivered  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  complaining  of  the  interruptions  they  had  suffered 
in  their  trade  for  several  years,  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  These  being  considered, 
the  House  ordered  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  produce 
the  other  memorials  of  the  same  kind  which  tiiey  had 
received,  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  congress  at 
Soissons:  then  they  addressed  his  majesty  for  copies  of 
all  the  letters  and  instructions  which  had  been  sent  to 
Admiral  Hosier,  and  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  W  est  India  squadron.  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
having  been  informed  of  shocking  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions exercised  bv  gaolers  upon  their  prisoners,  moved  for 
an  examination  into  these  practices,  and  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  a  committee  anpoiuled  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  gaols  of  the  kingdom.  They  began  with  the  Fleet- 
prison,  which  they  visited  in  a  body :  there  they  found  Sir 
William  Rich,  baronet,  loaded  with  irons,  by  order  of 
Bambridge  the  warden,  to  whom  he  had  given  some  slight 
cause  of  offence.  They  made  a  discovery  of  many  in- 
human barbarities,  which  had  been  committed  by  that 
ruffian,  and  detected  the  most  iniquitous  scenes  of  fraud, 
villanv,  and  extortion.  When  the  report  was  made  by  the 
committee,  the  House  unanimously  resolved,  that  Thomas 
Bambridge,  acting  warden  of  the  Fleet,  had  wilfully  per- 
mitted several  debtors  to  escape ;  had  been  guilty  of  the  most 
notori'ous  breaches  of  trust,  gieat  extortions,  and  the  highest 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  that 
he  had  arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  loaded  with  irons,  put 
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into  dungeons,  and  destroyed  prisoners  for  debt,  under  his 
charge,  treatins;  them  in  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel 
manner,  in  hiiin  violation  and  i'oiitem|it  of  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  John  Hugiiins,  Esquire,  who  had  been  warden 
of  the  Fleet-prison,  was  subjected  to  a  resolution  of  the 
same  nature.  The  House  jiresented  an  address  to  tlie 
kins,  desirinj;  he  would  direct  his  atlorney-seneral  forth- 
with to  prosecute  these  persons  and  their  accomplices,  who 
were  conuuitted  prisoners  to  Newirate.  A  bill  was  brought 
in,  disabliiii;  Hambridge  to  execute  the  office  of  warden  : 
another  for  the  better  regulating  the  prison  of  the  Fleet ; 
and  for  the  more  eft'ectually  preventing  and  punishing 
jirbitrary  and  illegal  practices  of  the  warden  of  the  said 
prison.' 

§  XII.  Other  merchants  complained  by  petition  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  House,  in  a  grand 
committee,  deliberated  on  this  subject,  inquired  into  the 
particulars,  examii.ed  evidence,  and  drew  up  an  address 
to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  preventing;  such 
depredations  ;  for  procurmg  just  and  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  for  securing  to  his  subjects  the  free  exercise  of 
commerce  and  navigation  to  and  from  the  British  colonies 
in  America.  The  king  assured  them  he  woidd  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  answer  the  desires  and  expectations  of 
his  people,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance;  and  they, 
in  another  address,  thanked  him  for  his  gracious  answer. 
They  did  not,  however,  receive  such  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  a  former  address,  touching  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds  that  had  been  stated  in  the  public  account,  %vith- 
out  specification  of  the  particular  uses  to  which  it  was 
applied.  His  majesty  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
money  had  been  issued  and  disbursed  for  secret  sen-ices ; 
and  that  a  distinct  and  particular  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  it  could  not  be  given  without  a  manifest  prejudice 
to  the  public.  A  bill  was  prepared  for  the  more  effectual 
preventing  bribery  and  corruption  m  elections  for  members 
of  parliament ;  and  it  passed  through  the  House  without 
opposition  :  but  their  attention  was  chiefly  employed  upon 
the  Spanish  depredations,  which  had  raised  a  ureal  clamour 
tlirough  the  whole  kingdom,  and  excited  very  warm  dis- 
putes in  parliament ;  for  they  were  generally  reputed  the 
fruits  of  negligence,  incapacity,  or  want  of  vigour  in  the 
ministers.  The  Commons  having  made  further  progress 
in  the  inquiry,  and  received  fresh  petitions  from  the  mer- 
chants, passed  some  resolutions,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
■were  accused  of  Having  violated  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  the  two  crowns ;  and  with  having  treated  inhu- 
manly the  masters  and  crews  of  the  ships  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  They  justified  the  instructions  given  to 
Admiral  Hosier,  to  seize  and  detain  the  flota  and  galleons 
of  Spain,  until  justice  and  satisfaction  should  be  rendered 
to  his  majesty  and  his  allies ;  nay,  even  declared  that  such 
seizure  would  have  been  just,  prudent,  and  necessary, 
tending  to  prevent  an  open  rupture,  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  They  ai>ain  addressed 
the  king  to  use  his  endeavours  to  procure  satisfaction ;  and 
he  promised  to  comply  with  their  request. 

§  XIII.  Mr.  Scroope,  member  for  Bristol,  moved  for  an 
address  entreating  his  majesty  to  order  an  account  of  the 
produce  of  the  civil-list  revenues  for  one  year  to  be  laid 
Defore  the  House.  The  address  was  presented, the  account 
produced,  and  the  House  in  a  grand  committee,  took  this 
affair  into  consideration.  The  courtiers  affirmed  that  thev 
fell  short  of  the  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  settloS 
upon  his  majesty ;  and  Mr.  Scroope  proposed  that  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  should  be 
granted  to  the  king,  on  account  of  those  deficiencies  and 
arrears.  The  motion  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney  and  olher  members.  They  expressed  their  surprise 
that  it  should  be  made  so  late  in  the  session,  when  no 
further  demand  of  money  could  be  reasonably  expected  ; 
and  thev  said  it  was  the  more  extraordinary,  because  it 
appeared  in  the  former  session,  from  the  examination  of 
the  accounts  then  before  the  House,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  civil  list  produced  yearly  a  much  greater  sum  than  that 


for  which  they  were  given.  Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  the 
accounts  and  papers  should  be  referred  to  tlie  examination 
of  a  select  committee,  properly  empowered  to  investigate 
the  truth.  The  ministers  opposed  this  motion ;  and  the 
(luestion  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  The  m.ajority 
voted  the  sum  demanded  ;  and  in  a  bill  for  settling  the 
price  of  imported  corn,  they  inserted  the  resolution  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  on  account  of  arrears  due  on  the  civil- 
list  revenues. 

§  XIV.  The  House  of  Lords  having  prepared  a  bill  for 
the  more  effectual  punishment  of  forgery,  which  was  pass- 
ed into  a  law,  and  ordered  the  judges  to  bring  in  another 
on  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
case  of  imprisoned  debtors,  at  length  deliberated  upon 
the  state  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  positive  demands 
made  by  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar, 
grounded  in  a  letter  written  by  the  late  king  to  his  catholic 
majesty.  From  a  copy  of  the  letter  laid  before  the  House, 
it  plainly  appeared  that  King  George  I.  had  consented  to) 
this  restitution.  A  motion  being  made  for  a  resolution, 
importing,  that  for  the  honour  of  his  majesty,  and  the  pre- 
servation and  security  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
kingdom,  effectual  care  should  be  taken  in  the  presentf 
treaty  that  the  King  of  Spain  should  renounce  all  claim  j 
and  pretension  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  plain  andi 
strong  terms  :  a  debate  ensued,  and  the  question  being 
put,  passed  in  the  negative,  though  not  without  a  protest. 
Then  the  majority  resolved,  that  the  House  did  entirely 
rely  upon  his  majesty,  that  he  would,  for  maintaining  tiie 
honour  and  securing  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  take 
effectual  care  in  the  present  treaty  to  preserve  his  undoubt- 
ed right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  When  the  House  ex- 
amined the  papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depredations, 
many  severe  reflections  were  uttered  against  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry  ;  and  the  motion  was  made,  to  resolve 
that  Hosier's  expedition  was  an  unreasonable  burthen 
on  the  nation  :  but  this  too  was  rejected,  and  occasioned 
another  protest.  Nor  did  the  clause  in  the  corn  bill,  for 
granting  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  his 
majesty,  pass  through  tlie  House  of  Peers  without  warm 
opposition.  Divers  lords  alleged,  that,  instead  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  civil-list  revenues,  there  was  a  considerable 
surplus  ;  that  this  was  a  new  grant,  and  a  new  burthen  on 
the  people:  that  the  nation  was  loaded,  not  to  complete, 
but  to  augment,  the  sum  designed  for  the  civil  list ;  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  public  debts  were  increased  ;  when 
the  taxes  were  heavily  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country: 
when  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain  was  encumbered  and 
diminished  ;  when  her  manufactures  were  decayed,  her 
poor  multiplied,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  many  other 
national  calamities.  They  observed,  that  if  the  produce 
of  the  civil-list  revenues  should  not  amount  to  the  yearly 
sura  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  deficiency 
must  be  made  good  to  his  majesty  by  the  public ;  whereas 
no  provision  was  made,  by  which,  if  the  produce  of  these 
revenues  should  exceed  that  sum,  the  surplus  could  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  that,  by  this  precedent,  not 
only  real  deficiencies  were  to  be  made  good,  but  also  sup- 
plies were  to  be  given  for  arrears  standing  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  which  should  come  on  before  the  supplies 
could  be  granted,  though  the  supply  given  to  make  good 
arrears  in  one  year  would  certainly  increase  the  surplus- 
ages in  another :  that  the  revenues  of  the  civil  list  were 
variable  in  their  own  nature  :  and  even  when  there  is  a 
deficiencv  in  the  produce,  there  might  be  arrears  in  the 
receipt :  these  might  be  easily  increased  by  the  manage- 
ment of  designing  ministers,  by  private  directions  to  re- 
ceivers, and  by  artful  methods  of  stating  accounts.  All 
these  arguments,  and  other  objections  equally  strong  and 
plausible,  against  this  unconscionable  and  unparliamentary 
motion,  served  only  to  evince  the  triumph  of  the  ministry 
over  shame  and  sentiment,  their  contempt  of  public  spirit, 
and  their  defiance  of  the  national  reproach.'' 

§  XV.  Tlie  king  had,  on  the  twenty-fourth     ^  ^ 
day  of  March,  given   the   royal  assent  to 

fori,  SlafforH,  Craven,  Folev,  T.ilchfiplcl,  Scarsdale.  r.owfr.  Mounljny, 
PIvmoiilh,  Piitluiist,  Nortlmmplon.  Ciivenlry,  Oxford  Hud  Moilinier, 
Willouytihy  de  broke.  Boyle,  uud  Warrington. 
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five  liills;  and  on  the  Iburteentli  day  of  May,  the  same 
sanction  was  t'iven  to  tliirty  other  bills,  including;  an 
act,  enabling  the  queen  to  be  regent  in  tlie  kingdom 
during  his  majesty  s  absence,  without  taking  the  oaths  : 
and  another  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  At  the 
same  time  two-and-thirty  private  bills  were  passed:  then 
the  king  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  parliament, 
signified  his  intention  to  visit  his  German  dominions,  and 
ordered  tiie  chancellor  to  prorogue  both  Houses.  His 
majesty  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  of  the  realm, 
set  out  for  Hanover,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Mav,  in 
order  to  remove  a  petty  misunderstanding  which  had  )iap- 
pened  between  tliat  electorate  and  the  eouvt  of  Berlin, 
home  Hanoverian  subjects  had  been  pressed  or  decoyed 
into  the  service  of  Prussia :  and  the  regents  of  Hanover 
had  seized  certain  Prussian  ofticers,  by  way  of  reprisal. 
The  whole  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  at  this  junc- 
ture enjoyed  uninterrupted  repose;  and  commerce  con- 
tinued to  increase,  in  spite  of  all  restriction  and  discourage- 
ment. The  people  of  Ireland  found  themselves  happy 
under  the  government  of  Lord  Carteret;  and  their  parlia- 
ment, assembling  in  the  month  of  September,  approved 
themselves  the  fathers  of  their  country.  They  established 
funds  for  the  charge  of  their  national  debt,  and  for  main- 
taining the  expense  of  government :  they  enacted  whole- 
some laws  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  trade, 
and  agriculture ;  and  they  formed  wise  regulations  in 
different  branches  of  civil  economy.  Some  time  after  this 
session,  which  was  conducted  witli  so  much  harmony  and 
patriotism,  Lord  Carteret  returned  to  England ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  in  the  government  of 
that  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  May,  Charles  Lord 
Townshend  resigned  the  seals,  which  were  given  to  Colonel 
Stanhope,  now  created  Ear!  of  Harrington  ;  so  that  Sir 
R.  W.  now  reigned  without  a  rival.  James  Earl  of 
Waldegrave  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  which,  about  that  time  was  filled  with  joy  by  the 
birth  of  a  dauphin. 

§  XVI.  In  the  month  of  September,  Victor  Amadeus, 
Kmg  of  .Sardinia,  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles 
Emanuel,  Prince  of  Piedmont.  The  father  reserved  to 
himself  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  pistoles  per 
annum,  retired  to  the  castle  of  Chamberry,  and  espoused 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  declined  the 
title  of  queen,  but  assumed  that  of  Marchioness  of  Some- 
rive.  Though  the  congress  at  Soissons  proved  abortive, 
conferences  were  begun  at  Seville,  between  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  England,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  not  only 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  but  even  contrarv 
to  his  right,  as  established  by  the  quadruple  alliance.  On 
this  subject  he  communicated  an  imperial  commissorial 
decree  to  the  states  of  the  empire  assembled  in  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon,  which  was  answered  by  the  French  minister  de 
Chavigny.  In  October,  Peter  II.  Czar  of  Muscovy,  and 
grandson  of  Peter  I.  died  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age, 
at  Moscow,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  Russian  throne  by 
the  Princess  Anne  Ivanowna,  second  daughter  of  John 
Alexowitz,  elder  brother  of  the  first  Peter,  and  widow  of 
Frederick  William  Duke  of  Courland.  The  following 
month  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  death  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  in  whose  room  Cardinal  Laurence  Corsini 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Clement  XII. 

§  XVII.  The  British  parliament  assembling  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  January,  tlie  king  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Seville,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  former  treaties, 
and  tending  to  render  more  effectual  what  the  contracting 
powers  m  the  quadruple  alliance  were  before  engaged  to 
see  performed.  He  assured  them,  that  all  former  conven- 
tions made  with  Spain  in  favour  of  the  British  trade  and 
navigation  were  renewed  and  confirmed  :  that  the  free, 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  commerce  was  restored  : 
that  the  court  of  Spain  had  agreed  to  an  ample  restitution 
and  reparation  for  unlawful  seizures  and  depredations  : 
that  all  rights,  privileges,  and  po,ssessions,  belonging  to  him 
and  his  allies,  were  solemnly  re-established,  confirmed, 
and  guaranteed ;  and  that  not  one  concession  was  made 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects.     He  told  them  he  had 


given  orders  for  reducing  a  great  number  of  his  land 
forces,  and  for  laying  up  great  part  of  the  Heet:  and  ob- 
served that  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
expense  of  the  current  year.  After  both  Houses  had  pre- 
.sented  their  addresses  of  thanks  and  couEralulation  to  the 
king  on  the  jieace  of  Seville,  the  Lords  took  that  treaty  into 
consideration,  and  it  did  not  pass  inquiry  without  severe 
animadversion. 

§  XVIII.  The  lords  in  the  opposition  excepted  to  the 
article  by  which  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  were 
obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  losses  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
They  said  this  stipulation  was  a  hardship  upon  British 
subjects,  and  dishonourable  to  the  nation  :  that  few  would 
care  to  undertake  such  a  troublesome  and  expensive 
journey,  especially  as  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  their 
claims  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  Spaniards ;  and, 
after  all,  they  would  have  no  more  than  tlie  slender  com- 
fort of  hoping  to  obtain  that  redress  by  commissaries 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure  by  plenipoten- 
tiaries. They  thought  it  very  extraordinary,  that  Great 
Britain  should  be  bound  to  ratify  and  guarantee  whatever 
agreement  should  be  made  between  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Duke  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  concerning  the  garrisons 
once  established  in  their  countries  ;  that  the  English  should 
be  obliged  to  assist  in  effectuating  the  introduction  of  six 
thousand  Spanish  troops  into  tlie  towns  of  Tuscany  and 
Parma  without  any  specification  of  the  methods  to  be 
taken,  or  the  charge  to  be  incurred  in  giving  that  assistance; 
that  they  should  guarantee  for  ever,  not  only  to  Don 
Carlos,  but  even  all  his  successors,  tlie  possession  of  the 
estates  of  Tuscany  and  Parma  ;  a  stipulation  which  in  all 
probability  would  involve  Great  Britain  in  endless  quarrels 
and  disputes,  about  a  country  with  which  they  had  no 
concern.  They  affirmed  that  the  treaty  of  Seville,  instead 
of  confirming  other  treaties,  was  contradictory  to  the 
quadruple  alliance,  particularly  in  the  article  of  introduc- 
ing .Spanish  troops  into  Tuscany  and  Parma,  in  the  room 
of  neutral  forces  stipulated  by  the  former  alliance;  and 
agreeing  that  they  should  there  remain  until  Don  Carlos 
and  his  successors  should  be  secure  and  exempt  from  all 
events.  They  complained  that  these  alterations,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  were  made  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  emperor,  and  even  without  inviting  him 
to  accede;  an  affront  which  might  alienate  his  friendship 
from  England,  and  hazard  the  loss  of  such  an  ancient, 
powerful,  and  faithful  ally  :  they  declared  that  throughout 
the  whole  treaty  there  seemed  to  be  an  artful  omission  of 
any  express  stipulation,  to  secure  Great  Britain  in  her 
right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Such  was  the  substance 
of  the  objections  made  to  the  peace  :  then  Lord  Bathurst 
moved  for  a  resolution,  that  the  agreement  on  the  treaty  of 
Seville,  to  secure  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  with  Spanish 
troops,  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  filth  article  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  tending  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  war,  and  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  question  was  put,  and  the  motion 
rejected.  Such  too  was  the  fate  of  two  other  motions,  to 
resolve  that  Great  Britain's  right  of  sovereignty,  dominion, 
possession,  and  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  not 
ascertained  by  the  tre.aty  of  Seville :  and  that  the  stipula- 
tions in  that  treaty  for  repairing  the  losses  of  the  British 
merchants  were  insufficient  and  precarious.  The  majority, 
fiir  from  stigmatizing  this  transaction,  resolved,  that  the 
treaty  did  contain  all  necessary  stipulations  for  main- 
taining and  securing  the  honour,  dignity,  rights,  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown  :  that  all  due  care  was  taken  therein 
for  the  support  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  re- 
pairing the  losses  sustained  by  the  British  merchants.  On 
these  resolutions  an  address  of  approbation  was  founded  : 
but  when  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  order  to  be  laid  before  the  House  a  list  of 
all  pensions  payable  to  the  crown,  it  was  immediately  re- 
solved in  the  negative.  Divers  contests  of  the  same  kind 
arose  upon  the  mutiny  bill,  the  pension  bill,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  twelve  thousand  Hessians ;  but  the  ministry 
bore  down  all  opposition,  though  their  triumphs  were 
clogged  with  vigorous  protests,  which  did  not  fail  to  make 
impression  upon  the  body  of  the  people. 

&  XIX.  Nor  was  the  success  of  the  court  interest  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  altogether  pure,  and  free  from  excep- 
tion and  dispute.  .  When  the  charge  of  the  land  forces  fell 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Coninions,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Felliam,  secretary  at  war,  moved  that  the  number  of  efft'c- 
tive  men  for  tlie  land-service  of  tlie  ensunig  year  should 
be  fixed  at  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nnie, 
Mr.  PuUenev  insisted  upon  its  being  reduced  to  twelve 
thousand.  iMr.  Sliippcn  affirmed,  that  Mr.  Pelliam's 
motion  was  a  fiat  negative  to  the  address  for  which  lie 
voted  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  as  it  plamly  implied 
a  distrust  of  the  validity  of  the  late  treaty,  which  he  then 
assured  the  Honse  would  immediately  produce  all  the 
blessinirs  of  an  absolute  peace,  and  deliver  the  kingdom 
from  the  apprehensions  and  inconveniences  of  a  war.  He 
said  the  motion  tended  dn-ectly  towards  the  establishment 
of  an  army  in  Great  Britain,  which  he  hoped  would  never 
be  so  far  Germanized,  as  tamely  to  submit  to  a  military 
government.  He  observed,  that  the  nation  could  have  no 
occasion  for  all  the  troops  that  were  demanded,  consider- 
ing the  glorious  scene  of  affairs  which  was  now  opened  to 
all  Europe.  "  Tliey  are  not  necessary  (said  he)  to  awe 
Spain  into  a  firm  adherence  to  its  own  treaty ;  they  are 
not  necessary  to  force  the  emperor  into  an  immediate 
accession  ;  nor  are  they  in  any  sort  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  his  majesty's  person  and  government.  Force  and 
violence  are  the  resort  of  usurpers  and  tyrants  only ;  be- 
cause they  are,  with  sood  reason,  distrustful  of  the  people 
whom  they  oppress  ;  and  because  they  have  no  other  se- 
curity for  the  continuance  of  their  unlawful  and  unnatural 
dominion  than  what  depends  entirely  on  the  strength  of 
their  armies."  The  motion,  however,  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative. 

§  XX.  Another  warm  debate  was  excited  by  a  bill 
which  the  courtiers  brousrlit  in,  to  prevent  any  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  from  advancing  sums  of  money  to  foreign 
princes  or  states,  without  having  obtained  licence  from  his 
majestv,  under  his  privy-seal,  or  some  great  authority. 
The  minister  pretended  that  this  law  was  proposed  to  dis- 
able the  emperor,  who  wanted  to  borrow  a  great  sum  of 
the  Endish  merchants,  from  raising  and  maintaining  troops 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  bill  contained 
a  clause,  empowering  the  king  to  prohibit  by  proclama- 
tion all  sucli  loans  of  money,  jewels,  or  bullion :  the 
attomey-seneral  was  empowered  to  compel,  by  English 
bill,  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  effectual  discovery,  on 
oath,  of  any  such  loans  ;  and  it  was  enacted,  that  in  de- 
fault of  an  answer  to  any  such  bill  the  court  should 
decree  a  limited  sura  against  the  person  refusing  to  answer. 
Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  talents 
and  ability,  and  particularly  acquainted  with  every  branch 
of  commerce,  ari;ued  strenuously  against  this  bill,  as  a 
restraint  upon  trade  that  wouUl  render  Holland  the 
market  of  Europe,  and  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations 
of  the  continent.  He  said  that  by  this  general  prohibition, 
extending  to  all  princes,  states,  or  potentates,  the  English 
were  totally  disabled  from  assisting;  their  best  allies  :  that 
among  others,  the  King  of  Portugal  frequently  borrowed 
money  of  the  English  merchants  residing  within  his  domi- 
nions; that  while  the  licensing  power  remained  in  the 
crown,  the  licenses  would  be  issued  through  the  hands  of 
the  minister,  who  by  this  new  trade  might  gain  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  thousand  a-year:  that  the  bill  would  ren- 
der the  exchequer  a  court  of  inquisition :  and  that  whilst 
it  restrained  our  merchants  from  assisting  the  princes  and 
powers  of  Europe,  it  permitted  our  stock-jobbers  to  trade 
m  their  funds  without  interruption.  Other  arguments  of 
equal  weight  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Barnard,  a  merchant 
of  London,  who  perfectly  understood  trade  in  all  its 
branches,  spoke  with  judgment  and  precision,  and  upon 
all  occasions  steadily  adhered  to  the  interest  and  liberties 
of  his  country.  After  having  explained  his  reasons,  he 
declare!  he  should  never  consent  to  a  bill  which  he 
deemed  a  violation  of  our  fundamental  laws,  a  breach  of 
our  dearest  lil)erties,  and  a  very  terrible  hardship  on  man- 
kind. Sir  William  Wyndham  distinguished  himself  on 
the  same  side  of  the' question  :  the  bill  was  vindicated  by 


members  of  parliament  who  enjoyed  any  pension  (luriDi;  pl- 

any  number  of  years,  or  any  offices  liotilen  in  trtist  for  them,  by  oblijme 

all  persons  hereiifter  to  be  chosen  to  serve  tor  the  Coniinous  in  parliament. 


Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir  Philip  York, 
attorney-general ;  and  being  supported  by  the  whole 
weiglit  of  ministerial  influence,  not  only  passed  through 
the  Honse,  but  was  afterwards  enacted  into  a  law. 

§  XXI.  The  subsidies  were  continued  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  Duke  of  Brunsvviek-Wolfeubut- 
tel,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  urged  against  these  extra- 
neous encumbrances  ;  and  the  supply  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  granted  according  to  the  estimates  which  the  ministry 
thought  proper  to  produce,  amounting  to  about  two  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  It  must 
be  owned,  however,  for  the  credit  of  this  session,  that  the 
House  appropriated  one  million  of  the  surplusses  arising 
from  the  sinking  fund  towards  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt ;  and  by  another  act  extinguished  the  duties 
upon  salt,  by  which  ex|)edient  the  subject  was  eased  of  a 
heavy  burthen,  not  only  in  being  freed  from  the  duty,  but^ 
also  from  a  considerable  charge  of  salaries  given  to  a  great* 
number  of  officers  employed  to  collect  tliis  imposition 
They  likewise  encouraged  the  colony  of  Carolina  with  an| 
act,  allowing  the  planters  and  traders  of  that  province  ti 
export  rice  directly  to  any  part  of  Europe  southward  oi 
Cape  Finesterre  ;  and  they  permitted  salt  from  Europe  to 
be  imported  into  the  colony  of  New  York.  The  terra  oi 
the  exclusive  trade  granted  by  act  of  parliament  to  th( 
East  India  company  drawing  towards  a  period,  many  coH' 
siderable  merchants  and  others  made  application  for  bein|_ 
incorporated  and  vested  with  the  privilege  of  trading  to' 
those  countries,  proposing  to  lay  that  branch  of  trade  open^ 
to  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  on  certain  conditions.' 
In  consideration  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  this  purpose, 
they  offered  to  advance  three  millions  two  hundred  thou-! 
sand  pounds,  for  redeeming  the  fund  and  trade  of  the  pre-, 
sent  East  India  company.  This  proposal  was  rejected;! 
and  the  exclusive  privilege  vested  in  the  company  was,  by 
act  of  parliament,  protracted  to  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-six,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions :  That  they  should  pay  into  the  exchequer  the  suirt 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  the  supplies  off'^ 
the  year,  without  interest  or  addition  to  their  capital 
stock  :  that  the  annuity  or  yearly  fund  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  payable  to  them  from  the 
public,  should  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.^ 
eight  thousand  :  that  after  the  year  one  thousand  seven' 
hundred  and  sixty-six,  their  right  to  the  exclusive  trade 
should  be  liable  to  be  taken  away  by  parliament,  on  three 
years'  notice,  and  repayment  of  their  capital. 

§  XXII.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  the  ^  ^ 
king  went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  closed  •  ■  i  ■ 
the  session.  In  his  speech  he  expressed  his  joy,  that  not* 
withstanding  all  the  clamours  which  were  raised,  the  par- 
liament had  approved  of  those  matters  which  fell  under 
their  consideration  ;  a  circumstance  which,  he  said,  could 
not  fail  to  inspire  all  mankind  with  a  just  detestation  of 
those  incendiaries,  who,  by  scandalous  libels,  laboured  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  people ;  to  fill  their  minds 
with  groundless  jealousies  and  unjust  complaints,  in  dis- 
honour of  him  and  his  government,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
sense  of  botli  Houses  of  parliament."'  The  emperor  was 
so  much  incensed  at  the  insult  offered  him  in  the  treatvof 
Seville,  with  respect  to  the  garrisons  of  Tuscany  and  Par- 
ma, that  he  prohibited  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from 
trading  in  his  dominions  :  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  war,  and  actually  detached  bodies  of  troops  to  Italy, 
with  such  despatch  as  had  been  very  seldom  exerted  by 
the  House  of  Austria.  Yet  the  article  of  which  he  com- 
plained was  not  so  much  a  real  injury  as  an  affront  put 
upon  the  head  of  the  empire;  for  the  eventual  succession 
to  those  Italian  duchies  had  been  secured  to  the  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  by  the  quadruple  alliance  ;  and  all  that  the 
emperor  required  was,  that  this  prince  should  receive  the 
investiture  of  them  as  fiefs  of  the  empire. 

I  XXIII.  In  Great  Britain,  this  year  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  transaction  of  great  moment.  Seven  chiefs 
of  the  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  in  America,  were 
brought  to   England   by  Sir  Alexander  Cumin.    Being 


to  take  the  oath  therein  mentioned.  In  all  probability  this  bill  would  not 
have  ma<le  Its  way  through  the  House  of  Commons,  had  not  the  mioistcr 
l>ucn  M-etl  a.H5iired  it  would  stick  with  the  upper  House,  where  it  was  i«- 
jected  at  the  second  reading,  though  not  witliout  violent  of  posiUoD. 
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introduced  to  the  king  they  hid  their  crown  and  regalia  at 
liis  feet :  and  by  an  authentic  deed  acknowledged  them- 
selves subjects  to  his  dominion,  in  the  name  of  all  iheir 
compatriots,  who  had  vested  them  with  full  power  for  this 
purpose.  They  were  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  riches 
and  magniticeiice  of  the  British  court :  they  compared  the 
king  and  queen  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  prmces  to  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  They  gave 
their  assent  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  articles  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce,  proposed  by  the  lords  commissioners 
for  trade  and  plantations  :  and  being  loaded  with  presents 
of  necessaries,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  leconveyed  to 
their  own  country,  which  borders  on  the  province  of  South 
Carolina.  In  the  month  of  September  a  surprising  revolu- 
tion was  effected  at  Constantinople,  without  bloodshed  or 
confusion.  A  few  mean  janissaries  displayed  a  flag  in  the 
streets,  exclaiming  that  all  true  Musselmen  ought  to  follow 
them,  and  assist  in  reforming  tlie  government.  They  soon 
increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thousand,  march- 
ed to  the  seraglio,  and  demanded  the  grand  vizir,  the 
kiaja,  and  captain  pacha.  These  unhappy  ministers  were 
immediately  strangled.  Their  bodies  being  delivered  to 
the  insiirL'ents,  were  dragu'ed  through  the  streets,  and  after- 
wards thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured.  Not  contented 
with  this  sacrifice,  the  revolters  deposed  the  Grand  Signior 
Achmet,  who  was  confined  to  the  same  prison  from  whence 
they  brought  his  nephew  iMachmut,  and  raised  this  last  to 
the  throne,  after  he  had  lived  seven-and-twenty  years  in 
confinement. 

§  XXIV.  England  was  at  this  period  infested  with  rob- 
bers, assassins,  and  incendiaries,  the  natural  consequences 
of  degeneracy,  corruption,  and  the  want  of  police  in  the  in- 
tenor  government  of  the  kingdom.  This  defect,  in  a  great 
measure,  arose  from  an  absunl  notion,  that  laws  necessary 
to  prevent  those  acts  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  rapine,  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  British  subjects;  a 
notion  that  confounds  all  distinctions  between  liberty  and 
brutal  licentiousness,  as  if  that  freedom  was  desirable,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  people  find  no  security  for  their 
lives  or  effects.  The  peculiar  depravity  of  the  times  was 
visible  even  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  preyed  upon  the 
commonwealth.  Thieves  and  robbers  were  now  become 
more  desperate  and  savage  than  ever  they  had  appeared 
since  mankind  was  civilized.  In  the  exercise  of  their  rapine, 
they  wounded,  maimed,  and  even  murdered  the  unhappy 
sufferers,  through  a  wantonness  of  barbarity.  They  circu- 
lated letters  demanding  sums  of  money  from  certain  indi- 
viduals, on  pain  of  reducing  their  houses  to  ashes,  and 
their  families  to  niin  ;  and  even  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a 
rich  merchant  in  Bristol,  wlio  had  refused  to  comply  with 
their  demand.  The  same  species  of  villany  was  practised 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  so  that  the  government 
was  obliged  to  interpose,  and  offer  a  considerable  reward 
for  discovering  the  ruffians  concerned  in  such  execrable 
designs. 

§  XXV.  In  the  speech  with  which  the  king  opened  the 
session  of  parliament  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January, 
he  told  them,  that  the  present  critical  juncture  seemed  in  a 
very  particular  manner  to  deserve  their  attention  :  that  as 
the  transactions  then  depending  in  the  several  courts  of 
Europe  were  upon  the  point  of  being  determined,  the  great 
event  of  peace  or  war  might  be  very  much  affected  by  their 
first  resolutions,  which  were  expected  by  different  powers 
with  great  impatience.  He  said,  the  continuance  of  that 
zeal  and  vigour  with  which  they  had  hitherto  supported 
him  and  his  engagements,  must  at  this  time  be  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  importance,  both  with  regard  to  his 
allies,  and  to  those  who  might  be  disposed,  before  the 
season  of  action,  to  prevent,  by  an  accommodation,  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a  general  rupture.  The  former  scene 
was  repeated.  Both  Houses,  in  their  addresses,  promised 
to  support  his  majesty,  in  all  his  engagements;  yet  the 
members  in  the  opposition  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
promising  to  fulfil  engagements,  before  they  could  possibly 

f  Notliing  was  heard  withindoors  in  parlinment  but  sarcastic  repartee 
and  violent  declamation  between  the  two  parties,  whodid  nnt  confine  their 
altercation  to  these  debates,  but  took  the  field  against  each  other  in  perio- 
dical paper's,  and  occasional  pamphlets,  l  lie  paper  railed  the  Craftsman 
ha.)  already  risen  into  high  reputation  all  over  I'ngland,  for  the  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  solid  reasonins  it  contained.  Some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  op- 
position, iDcluding  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  P.  made  use  of  Ihia  rehicle 


know  whether  or  not  they  were  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain.  Another  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  prevent  pensioners  from  sitting  as  members 
of  parliament ;  and  after  a  third  reading,  earned  ui)  to  the 
Lords  for  their  concurrence.  When  the  supply  fell  under 
consideration,  the  debates  were  renewed  upon  the  subsi- 
dies to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  ana  the  Duke  of 
Wolfenbuttle,  which  however  were  continued  ;  and  every 
article  was  granted  according  to  the  estimates  given  in  for 
the  expense  of  the  ensuing  year.  Two  petitions  being 
presented  to  the  Commons,  representing  the  delays  of  jus- 
tice, occasioned  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  proceed- 
ings at  law,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  clianging  this  prac- 
tice, and  enacting  that  all  those  processes  and  pleadings 
should  be  entered  in  the  English  language.  Tliough  one 
would  imagine  that  very  little  could  be  advanced  against 
sucli  a  regulation,  the  bill  met  with  warm  opposition,  on 
pretence  that  it  would  render  useless  the  ancient  records 
which  were  written  in  that  language,  and  introduce  con- 
fusion and  delay  of  justice,  by  altering  the  established 
form  and  method  of  pleading:  in  spite  of  these  objections 
it  passed  through  both  Houses  and  obtained  the  royal 
assent.  A  great  number  of  merchants  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  having  repeated  their  complaints  of  depre- 
dations and  cruelties  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies,  their  petitions  were  referred  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  grand  committee.  Their  complaints  upon  ex- 
amination appeared  to  be  well  founded.  The  House  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  continue  his  endeavour  to  prevent 
such  depredations  for  the  future;  to  procure  full  satisfac- 
tion for  the  damages  already  sustained  ;  and  to  secure  to 
the  British  subjects  the  full  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
their  trade  and  navigation  to  and  from  the  British  colonies 
in  America.  The  bill  against  pensions  produced  a  warn, 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle  ;  the  Earl 
of  Ilav,  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  This  prelate, 
in  a  remarkable  speech,  represented  it  as  a  scheme  to  en- 
large the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  break 
the  balance  between  the  powers  essential  to  the  constitu- 
tion, so  as,  sooner  or  latter,  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  whole. 
The  great  barrier  providing  ai-'ainst  bribery  and  corruption 
by  this  bill  consisted  in  an  oath  to  be  imposed  on  all 
members  of  the  lower  House,  by  which  they  must  have 
solemnly  sworn  and  declared,  that  they  had  not  directly, 
nor  indirectly,  any  pension  during  pleasure,  or  for  any 
number  of  years,  or  any  office  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  held 
for  them,  or  for  their  benefit  by  any  persons  whatsoever; 
and  that  they  would  not  accept  any  such  pensions  or 
offices,  without  signifving  the  same  to  the  House  within 
fourteen  days  after  they  should  be  received  or  accepted. 
The  hill  was  vindicated  as  just  and  necessary  by  the  Earls 
of  Winchelsea  and  Strafford,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Lord 
Carteret,  who  had  by  this  time  joined  as  an  auxiliary  in 
the  onposition.f 

§  XXVI.  The  House  of  Peers  proceeded  ^ 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  national  debt :  '  ' 
tliev  read  a  bill  for  the  free  im|iortatioii  of  wool  from  Ire- 
land into  England,  which  was  fiercely  opposed  and  laid 
aside,  cnntrarv  to  all  the  rules  of  sound  policy.  They 
passed  the  bill  for  carrying  on  proceedings  at  law  in  the 
English  lansruaee ;  and  a  fruitless  motion  was  made  by 
Lord  Bathurst  for  an  address,  to  desire  his  majesty  would 
give  directions  for  discharging  the  Hessian  troops  that 
were  in  the  pav  of  Great  Bntain.  On  the  seventh  day  of 
May  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  after  the  king  had 
given  them  to  understand,  that  all  apprehensions  of  war 
were  now  happilv  removed  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Vienna 
between  him  and  the  emperor.  He  said  it  was  commu- 
nicatid  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  Seville,  the  execution  of  which  it  principally 
regarded  ;  and  that  it  was  likewise  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  States-general.    He  observed,  that  the 

to  cnnvev  their  animadversions  upon  the  minister,  who,  on  his  side,  em- 
(>loy<..l  the  most  wretched  scribblers  to  defend  his  conduct,  it  was  in  coo- 
•^eqiienceof  two  politital  pamfihlets.  written  in  opposition  to  each  nllier.  by 
lord   Herveyand  Mr.  P.       '  ...,-.:—  .,.- -.   _    . 
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conditions  and  engagements  into  wliicli  lie  trad  entered  on 
this  occasion  were  agreeable  to  that  necessary  concern 
which  the  Britlsli  nation  must  always  have  for  the  security 
and  preservation  of  the  baUtnce  of  power  in  Europe  :  anil 
that  this  happy  turn,  dnly  improved  with  a  just  regard  to 
former  alliances,  yieldeil  a  favmirable  prospect  of  seeing 
the  public  tr,in(|uilhty  ri'-est;>blislied. 

§  aX\'I1.  In  the  month  of  January  the  Duke  of  Parma 
died,  after  having  made  a  will  in  which  he  declared  his 
duchess  was  three  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy ; 
entreating  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  to  have  compassion 
upon  his  people,  and  defer  the  execution  of  their  projects 
yntil  his  consort  should  be  delivered.  In  case  the  child 
should  be  still-born,  or  die  after  the  birth,  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions  and  allodial  estates  to  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain  ;  and  appointed  five  regents  to  govern  the 
duchy.  Notwithstanduig  this  disposition,  a  body  of  impe- 
rial troops  immediately  took  possession  of  Parma  and 
Plactntia,  under  the  command  of  General  Stampa,  who 
declared  they  should  conduct  themselves  with  all  possible 
regularity  and  moderation,  and  leave  the  administration 
entirely  to  the  regents  whom  the  duke  had  appointed. 
They  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  market-place,  that  they 
took  possession  of  these  duchies  for  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos :  and  that  if  the  duchess  dowager  should  not  be 
delivered  of  a  prince,  the  said  infant  might  receive  the  in- 
vestiture from  the  emperor  whenever  he  would,  provided 
he  should  come  without  an  army.  Tlioueh  these  steps 
seemed  to  threaten  an  immediate  war,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-general  interposed  their  mediation 
so  effectually  «ith  the  court  of  \'ienna,  that  the  emperor 
desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  design  ;  and  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  !\larch  concluded  at  Vienna  a  treaty  with 
his  Britannic  majesty,  by  which  he  consented  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Parma  and  Placentia.  He  agreed,  that 
the  King  of  Spain  might  take  possession  of  these  places 
in  favour  of  his  son  Don  Carlos,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Seville.  He  likewise  airreed,  that  the  Ostend  com- 
pany, which  had  given  such  umbrage  to  the  maritime 
powers,  should  be  totally  dissolved,  on  condition  that  the 
contracting  powers  concerned  in  the  treaty  of  Seville 
should  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction,  or  succession  of 
the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions  to  the  heirs  female  of 
the  emperor,  in  case  he  should  die  without  male  issue. 
The  Dutch  minister  residing  at  the  imperial  court  did  not 
subscribe  this  treaty,  because  by  the  maxims  received  in 
that  republic,  and  the  nature  of  her  government,  he  could 
not  be  vested  with  full  powers  so  soon  as  it  would  have 
been  necessary  :  nevertheless  the  States-general  were,  by  a 
separate  article,  expressly  named  as  a  principal  contract- 
ing party. 

§  XXVIII.  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  July  a  new 
treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  tending  to  confirm  the 
former.  In  August  a  treaty  of  union  and  defensive 
alliance  between  the  electorates  of  Saxony  and  Hanover 
was  executed  at  Dresden.  The  court  of  Spain  expressing 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  she  underwent  a  formal  examination  bv  five 
midwives  of  different  nations,  in  presence  of  the  elder 
duchess  dowager,  several  ladies  of  quality,  three  physi- 
cians, and  a  surgeon  :  and  was  declared  with  child  :  never- 
theless, after  having  kept  all  Europe  in  suspense  for  six 
months,  she  owned  she  had  been  deceived  ;  and  General 
Stampa,  with  the  imjierial  forces,  took  formal  possession 
of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Spain  and  the 
Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  having  acceded  to  the  last  treaty 
of  \'ienna,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to  equip 
an  armament  that  should  convoy  Don  Carlos  to  his  new 
dominions.  Accordingly,  Sir  Charles  Wager  sailed  with 
a  strong  squadron  from  Portsmouth  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  August ;  and  in  September  arrived  at  Barcelona, 
where,  being  joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet  and  transports, 
they  sailed  together  to  Leshorn  :  from  whence  the  admiral 
returned  to  England.  Don  Carlos  passed  through  part  of 
France,  and  embarking  at  Antibes  on  board  of  the  Spanish 
galleys,  arrived  at  Leghorn  in  December.  Then  the  im- 
perial general  withdrew  his  forces  into  the  Milanese ;  and 
the  infant  took  jiossession  of  his  new  territories. 

§  XXIX.    During  these  transactions  France  was   dis- 


tracted by  religious  dispttte.?,  occasioned  by  the  bull 
Unigenitus  thundered  against  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius; 
a  bull  which  had  produced  a  schism  in  the  Gallican 
church,  and  well  nigli  involved  that  country  in  civil  war 
and  confusion.  It  \vas  opposed  by  the  parliaments  and 
lay  tribunals  of  the  kingdom;  but  many  bishops,  and  the  I 
Jesuits  in  general,  were  its  most  strenuous  assertors.  All 
the  artifices  of  priestcraft  were  practised  on  both  sides  to 
inHame  the  entnusiasm,  and  manage  the  superstition,  of 
the  people.  Pretended  miracles  were  wroui;lit  at  the  tomb 
of  Abbe  Paris,  who  had  died  without  accepting  the  bull, 
consequently  was  declared  damned  by  the  abettors  of  that 
constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  exerted  all 
their  abilities  and  industry  in  preaching  against  the  Jan- 
senists  ;  in  establishing  an  opinion  of  their  superior 
sanctity ;  and  in  inspiring  a  spirit  of  quietism  among  their 
votaries,  who  were  ti'ansported  into  tlie  delirium  of  pos- 
session, illumination,  and  supernatural  converse.  These 
arts  were  often  used  for  the  most  infamous  purposes. 
Female  enthusiasts  were  brought  up  to  such  a  violence  of 
agitation,  that  nature  fainted  under  the  struggle,  and  the 
pseudo-saint  seized  this  opportunity  of  violating  the  chas- 
tity of  his  penitent.  Such  was  said  to  be  the  case  of 
Mademoiselle  la  Cadiere,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  Toulon, 
abused  in  this  manner  by  the  lust  and  villany  of  Pbre 
Gitard,  a  noted  Jesuit,  who  underwent  a  trial  before  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  the  stake. 

§  XXX.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  January,  the  king  in  his  speech  declared, 
that  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  restored  ard 
established  by  the  last  treaty  of  A"ienna ;  and  Don  Carlos 
was  actually  possessed  of  Parma  and  Placentia :  that  six 
thousand  Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted  and  quartered 
in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  secure,  by  the  express  consent 
and  agreement  of  the  great  duke,  the  reversion  of  his  do- 
minions; and  that  a  family  convention  was  made  between 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  Tuscany,  for  preserving  mutual 
peace  and  friendship  in  the  two  houses.  He  told  the 
Commons,  that  the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year  would  be  considerably  less  than  those  of  former 
years.  He  recommended  unanimity  :  he  observed  that 
his  government  had  no  security  but  what  was  equally 
conducive  to  their  happiness,  and  to  the  protection  of  his 
people  :  that  their  prosperity  had  no  foundation  but  in  the 
defence  and  support  of  his  government.  "  Our  safety, 
fsaid  he,)  is  mutual,  and  our  interests  are  inseparable." 
The  opposition  to  the  court  measures  appears  to  have  been 
uncommonly  spirited  during  the  course  of  this  session. 
The  minister's  motions  were  attacked  with  all  the  artillery 
of  elocution.  His  principal  emissaries  were  obliged  to 
task  their  faculties  to  their  full  exertion,  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  where  they  could  not  demonstrate  and  convince, 
to  misrepresent  what  they  could  not  vindicate,  and  to 
elude  the  arguments  ^yhich  they  could  not  refute.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  Lord  Hervey,  lately  appointed  vice- 
chamberlain  of  his  majesty's  household,  made  a  motion 
for  an  address  of  thanks,  in  which  they  should  declare 
their  entire  approbation  of  the  king's  conduct,  acknow- 
ledge the  blessings  they  enjoyed  under  his  government, 
express  their  confidence  m  the  wisdom  of  his  councils, 
and  declare  their  readiness  to  grant  the  necessary  supplies. 
This  member,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  a  nobleman 
of  some  parts,  which,  however,  were  more  specious  than 
solid.  He  condescended  to  act  as  a  subaltern  to  the 
minister,  and  approved  himself  extremely  active  in  for- 
warding all  his  designs,  whether  as  a  secret  emissary  or 
public  orator;  in  which  last  capacity  be  appears  to  nave 
oeen  pert,  frivolous,  and  frothy.  His  motion  was  seconded 
bv  JMr.  Clutterbuck.  and  opposed  by  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson, 
Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney,  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
and  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  They  did  not  argue  against  a  gene- 
ral address  of  thanks;  but  exposed  the  absurdity  and  bad 
tendency  of  expressions  which  implied  a  blind  approbation 
of  all  the  measures  of  the  ministry.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson 
observed,  that  notwithstandmg  the  great  things  we  had 
done  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  favours  we  had  pro- 
cured for  the  royal  family  of  that  kingdom,  little  or  no 
satisfaction  had  as  yet  been  received  for  the  injuries  our 
merchants  had  sustained  from  that  nation.  Mr.  Pulteney 
took  notice,  that  die  nation,  by  becoming  guarantee  to  the 
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pragmatic  sanction,  laid  itself  under  an  obligation  to  assist 
the  Austrian  family  when  attacked  by  any  potentate  what- 
ever, except  tlie  grand  signior :  that  tiiey  might  be  attacked 
when  It  would  be  much  against  the  interest  of  the  king- 
dom to  engage  itself  m  a  war  upon  any  foreign  account : 
that  it  might  one  day  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  to 
join  against  them,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
Europe,  the  establishing  of  which  had  already  cost  Eng- 
land such  immense  sums  of  money.  He  insisted  upon 
the  absurdity  of  concluding  such  a  number  of  inconsistent 
treaties  ;  ancl  concluded  with  saying,  that  if  affairs  abroad 
were  now  happily  established,  the  ministry  which  con- 
ducted them  might  be  compared  to  a  pilot,  who,  though 
there  was  a  clear,  safe,  and  straight  channel  into  port,  yet 
took  it  in  his  head  to  carry  the  ship  a  great  way  about, 
through  sands,  rocks,  and  shallows  ;  who,  after  having  lost 
a  great  number  of  seamen,  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  tackle 
and  rigging,  and  subjected  the  owners  to  an  enormous 
expense,  at  last  by  chance  hits  the  port,  and  triumphs  in 
his  good  conduct.  Sir  William  Wyndham  spoke  to  the 
same  purpose.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  a  gentleman  of  unble- 
mished character,  brave,  generous,  and  humane,  affirmed 
that  many  other  things  related  more  nearly  to  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  nation  than  did  the  guarantee  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction.  He  said  he  wished  to  have  heard 
that  the  new  works  at  Dunkirk  had  been  entirely  raised 
and  destroyed  :  that  the  nation  had  received  full  and  com- 
plete satisfaction  for  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
natives  of  Spain  :  that  more  care  was  taken  in  disciplining 
the  militia,  on  whose  valour  the  nation  must  chiefly  de- 
pend in  case  of  an  invasion ;  and  that  some  regard  had 
been  shown  to  the  oppressed  protestants  in  Germany.  He 
expressed  his  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  English  were  not 
so  closely  united  to  France  as  formerly;  for  he  had  gene- 
rally observed,  that  when  two  dogs  were  in  a  leash  to- 
gether, the  stronger  generally  ran  away  with  the  weaker : 
and  this  he  was  afraid  had  been  the  case  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  motion  was  vigorously  defended 
by  Mr.  Pelham,  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  brother  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  man  whose  greatest  fault  was 
his  being  concerned  in  supporting  the  measures  of  a  cor- 
rupt ministry.  In  other  respects  he  was  liberal,  candid, 
benevolent,  and  even  attached  to  the  interest  of  his  country, 
though  egregiously  mistaken  in  his  notions  of  government. 
On  this  occasion  he  asserted,  that  it  was  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  or  dignity  of  that  House,  to  thank 
his  majesty  in  the  most  particular  terms  for  every  thing  he 
had  been  pleased  to  communicate  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  :  that  no  expressions  of  approbation  in  the  address 
could  be  any  way  made  use  of  to  prevent  an  inquiry  into 
the  measures  which  had  been  pursued,  when  the  treaties 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  He  said,  at  the  opening 
of  a  session  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  from  the  parliament's  first  resolves  all 
the  neighbouring  powers  judged  of  the  unanimity  that 
would  ensue  between  his  majesty  and  the  representatives 
of  his  people  ;  that  their  appearing  jealous  or  diffident  of 
his  majesty's  conduct  would  weaken  his  influence  upon 
the  councils  of  foreign  states  or  potentates,  and  perhaps 

fiut  it  out  of  his  power  to  rectify  any  false  step  that  might 
lave  been  made  by  his  ministers.  His  arguments  were 
reinforced  by  a  long  speecli  from  Mr.  H.  Walpole.  The 
question  was  put,  the  motion  carried,  and  the  address  pre- 
sented. 

§  XXXI.  Tlie  next  subject  of  debate  was  the  number 
of  land  forces.  When  the  supply  fell  under  consideration, 
Sir  W.  Strickland,  secretary  at  war,  moved  that  the  same 
number  which  had  been  maintained  in  the  preceding  year 
should  be  continued  in  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord 
Morpeth,  having  demonstrated  the  danger  to  which  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  might  be  exposed,  by  maintaining  a 
numerous  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  made  a  motion 
that  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  twelve  thousand. 
A  warm  debate  ensuing,  was  managed  in  favour  of  the 
first  motion  bv  Lord  Hervey,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir  Philip  York,  attorney-gene- 
ral. This  gentleman  was  counted  a  better  lawyer  than  a 
politician,  and  shone  more  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  than  as 
an  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  last  partisan  of 
the  ministry  was  Sir  William  Yonge,  one  of  the  lords  com- 
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missioners  of  the  treasury  ;  a  man  who  rendered  himself 
serviceable  and  necessary,  by  stooping  to  all  compliances, 
running  U|ion  every  scent,  and  haranguing  on  every  sub- 
ject with  an  even,  uninterrupted,  tedious  flow  of  dull 
declamation,  composed  of  assertions  without  veracity, 
conclusions  from  false  premises,  words  without  meaning, 
and  language  without  propriety.  Lord  Morpeth's  motion 
was  espoused  by  Mr.  vVatkin  Williams  Wynne,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family  and  opulent  fortune  in  Wales, 
brave,  open,  hospitable,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  ancient 
constitution  and  hierarchy;  he  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Walter  Piumer,  who  spoke  with  weight,  precision,  and 
severity,  by  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  W. 
Pulteney,  and  Mr.  Barnard.  The  courtiers  argued  that  it 
was  necessary  to  maintain  such  a  number  of  land  forces  as 
might  defeat  the  designs  of  malcontents,  secure  the  interior 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  defend  it  from  external  as- 
saults, overawe  its  neighbours,  and  enable  it  to  take 
vigorous  measures  in  case  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be 
re-embroiled.  They  affirmed,  the  science  of  war  was  so 
much  altered,  and  required  so  much  attention,  that  no 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  upbn  a  militia  :  that  all 
nations  were  obliged  to  maintain  standing  armies,  for  their 
security  against  the  encroachments  of  neighbouring  powers : 
that  the  number  of  troops  in  Great  Britain  was  too  incon- 
siderable to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  people  even  under 
an  ambitious  monarch  :  that  his  majesty  never  entertained 
the  least  thoughts  of  infringing  the  liberties  of  his  subjects ; 
that  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  officers,  among 
whom  were  many  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  woul3 
ever  concur  in  a  design  to  enslave  their  country ;  and  that 
the  forces  now  in  pay  could  not  be  properly  deemed  a 
standing  army,  inasmuch  as  they  were  voted!  and  main- 
tained from  year  to  year  by  the  parliament,  which  was  the 
representative  of  the  people.  To  these  arguments  the 
members  in  the  opposition  replied,  that  a  standing  force 
in  time  of  peace  was  unconstitutional,  and  had  been  always 
thought  dangerous  ;  that  a  militia  was  as  capable  of  dis- 
cipline as  a  standing  army,  and  would  have  more  incen- 
tives to  courage  and  perseverance ;  that  the  civil  magistrate 
was  able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  :  that  the 
number  of  the  malcontents  was  altogether  contemptible, 
though  it  might  be  considerably  augmented  by  maintain- 
ing a  standing  army,  and  other  such  arbitrary  measures  : 
that  other  nations  had  been  enslaved  by  standing  armies  ; 
and  howsoever  they  might  find  themselves  necessitated  to 
depend  upon  a  military  force  for  security  against  encroach- 
ing neighbours,  the  case  was  very  different  with  regard  to 
Great  Britain,  for  the  defence  of  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided in  a  peculiar  manner :  that  this  provision  was 
strengthened  and  improved  by  a  numerous  navy,  which 
secured  her  dominion  on  the  sea ;  and,  if  properly  dis- 
posed, would  render  all  invasion  impracticable,  or  at  least 
ineflfectual :  that  the  land  army  of  Great  Britain,  though 
sufficient  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  an  unarmed  people, 
could  not  possibly  secure  such  an  extent  of  coast,  ana  there- 
fore could  be  of  very  little  service  in  preventing  an  inva- 
sion :  that  though  they  had  all  imaginable  confidence  in  his 
majesty's  regard  for  the  liberty  of  his  subjects,  they  could 
not  help  apprehending,  that  should  a  standing  army  become 
part  of  the  constitution,  another  prince  of  more  dangerous 
talents,  and  more  fatal  designs,  might  arise,  and  employ  it 
for  the  worst  purposes  of  ambition  :  that  though  many 
officers  were  gentlemen  of  honour  and  probity,  these  might 
be  easily  discarded,  and  the  army  gradually  moulded  into 
a  quite  different  temper.  By  these  means,  practised  in 
former  times,  an  army  had  been  new  modelled  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  turned  their  swords  against  the  parlia- 
ment, for  whose  defence  they  had  been  raised,  and  de- 
stroyed the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state  ;  that 
with  respect  to  its  being  wholly  dependent  on  the  parlia- 
ment, the  people  of  England  would  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  same  hardship,  whether  a  standing  army 
should  be  declared  at  once  indispensable ;  or  regularly 
voted  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
ministry  ;  tfiat  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  granted  to 
measures  which  in  themselves  are  unconstitutional, burthen- 
some,  odious,  and  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  nation, 
instead  of  yielding  consolation,  would  serve  only  to  de- 
monstrate, that  the  most  effectual  method  of  forging  the 
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cliains  of  natioiuil  sUiveiv,  woulil  lie  thai  of  ministerial 
iiiHiience  operatinj;  upon  a  venal  parliament.  Such  were 
ilic  reasons  urged  asanist  a  standuis;  armv,  of  what  num- 
ber soever  it  nii!;ht  be  composed  :  hut  the  expediencv  of 
reducing  the  number  from  about  eighteen  thousand  to 
twelve  thousand,  was  insisted  upon  as  llie  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  majesty's  declaration,  by  which  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  peace  of"  Europe  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  that  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the 
ease  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  It  was  suggested,  that 
if  eighteen  thousand  men  wer(:  sufficient  on  the  supposed 
pve  of  a  general  war  in  Europe,  it  was  surely  reasonable 
t«  think  that  a  less  number  would  suffice  when  peace  was 
perfectly  re-established.  Whatever  effect  these  reasons 
had  upon  the  body  of  the  nation,  thev  made  no  converts  in 
the  House,  where  the  majority  resolved  that  the  standing 
army  should  be  maintained  withoutrediiction.  Mr.  Plumer 
complained,  that  the  country  «  as  oppressed  by  an  arbitrary 
niethod  of  quartering  soldiers,  in  an  undue  proportion, 
upon  those  publicans  who  refused  to  vote  in  elections  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Pulteney 
asserted,  that  the  money  rai.sed  for  the  subsistence  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  in  England,  would  maintain  sixty 
thousand  French  or  Germans,  or  the  same  number  of  al- 
most any  other  people  on  the  continent.  Sir  William 
Wvndliam  declared,  that  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Englisli 
troops  in  the  late  war  were  maintained  on  less  than  t^vo- 
thirds  of  the  sum  now  demanded  for  the  like  number :  but 
no  regard  was  paid  to  these  allegations. 

§  XXXII.  The  next  object  of  importance  that  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  House,  w^as  the  state  of  the  charitable  cor- 
poration. This  company  was  first  erected  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven.  Their  professed  inten- 
tion was  to  lend  money  at  legal  interest  to  the  poor,  upon 
small  pledges ;  and  to  persons  of  a  better  rank  upon  an 
indubitable  security  of  goods  impawned.  Tlieir  capital 
was  at  first  limited  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  but,  by 
licenses  from  the  crown,  they  increased  it  to  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  though  their  charter  was  never  confirmed 
by  act  of  parliament.  In  the  month  of  October,  George 
Kobinson,  Esquire,  member  for  Marlow,  the  cashier,  and 
.Tohn  Thompson,  warehouse-keeper  of  tlie  corporation, 
disappeared  m  one  day.  The  proprietors,  alarmed  at  this 
incident,  held  several  general  courts,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  state  of  their  aflairs.  Thev  reported, 
that  for  a  capital  of  above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
no  equivalent  was  found ;  inasmuch  as  their  eflfects  did 
not  amount  to  the  value  of  thirty  thousand,  the  remainder 
having  been  embezzled  by  means  yvhich  they  could  not 
discover.  The  proprietors^  in  a  petition  to  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  represented  that  by  the  most  notorious  breach 
of  trust  in  several  persons  to  whom  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  their  affiiirs  were  committed,  the  corporation  had 
been  defrauded  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  capital ;  and 
that  many  of  the  petitioners  were  reduced  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  misery  and  distress ;  they,  therefore,  praved,  that 
as  they  were  unable  to  detect  the"  combinations  of  those 
who  had  ruined  them,  or  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice, 
without  the  aid  of  the  power  and  authority  of  parliament, 
the  House  would  vouchsafe  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
corporation;  and  the  conduct  of  their  managers  :  and  give 
such  relief  to  the  petitioners  as  to  the  House  should  seem 
meet.  The  petition  was  graciously  received,  and  a  secret 
committee  appointed  to  proceed  on  the  inquiry.  They 
soon  discovered  a  most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud,  which 
had  been  acted  by  Kobinson  and  Tliompson,  in  conceit 
with  some  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the  capital,  and 
cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  qualitv 
were  concerned  in  this  infamous  conspiracy  :  some  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  nation  did  not  escape  susi)icion  and 
censure.  Sir  Robert  Sutton  and  Sir  Archibald  Grant  were 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  as  having  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  those  fraudulent  practices  :  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  restrain  them  and  other  delinquents  from 
leaving  the  kingdom,  or  alienating  their  effects.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  committee  received  a  letter  from  Siguier 
John  Angelo  Belloni,  an  eminent  banker  at  Rome,  giving 
them  to  understand,  that  Thompson  was  secured  in  that 
city,  with  all  his  papers,  and  confined  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo;  and  that  the  papers  were  transmitted  to  his  cor- 


respondent at  Paris,  who  would  deliver  them  up,  on  certain 
conditions  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  This  letter 
\vas  considered  as  an  artifice  to  insinuate  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  pretender,  as  if  he  had  taken  measures  for 
securing  Thompson,  from  his  zeal  for  justice,  and  affection 
for  the  English  people.  On  this  supposition,  the  proposals 
were  rejected  with  disdain;  and  both  Houses  concurred 
in  an  order  that  the  letter  should  be  burned  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The 
lower  House  resolved,  that  it  yvas  an  insolent  and  auda- 
cious libel,  absurd  and  contradictory;  that  the  whole  trans- 
action was  a  scandalous  artifice,  calculated  to  delude  the 
unhappy,  and  to  disguise  and  conceal  the  wicked  prac- 
tices of  the  professed  enemies  to  his  majesty's  person,  . 
crown,  and  dignity. 

§  XXXIII.  No  motion,  during  this  session,  produced 
such  a  warm  contest  as  did  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
when,  after  a  long  preamble,  he  proposed  that  the  duties 
on  salt,  which  about  two  years  before  had  been  abolished, 
should  now  be  revived,  and  granted  to  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  order 
to  sweeten  this  proposal,  he  declared  that  the.land  ta.x  for 
the  ensuing  year  should  be  reduced  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound.  All  the  members  of  the  country  party  were  imme- 
diately in  commotion.  They  expressed  their  surprise  at 
the  grossness  of  the  imposition.  They  observed  that  two 
years  had  scarce  elapsed  since  the  king,  in  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  had  exhorted  them  to  abolish  some  of  the  taxes 
that  were  the  most  burthensome  to  the  poor :  the  House 
was  then  of  opinion,  that  the  tax  upon  salt  was  the  most 
burtliensome  and  the  most  pernicious  to  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  of  all  the  impositions  to  which  the  poor  were 
subjected,  and  therefore  it  was  taken  oft":  but  that  no  good 
reason  could  be  produced  for  altering  their  opinions  so 
suddenly,  and  resolving  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  in 
order  to  ease  a  few  rich  men  of  the  landed  interest.  They 
affirmed,  that  the  most  general  taxes  are  not  always  the 
least  burthensome  :  that  after  a  nation  is  obliged  to  extend 
their  taxes  further  than  the  luxuries  of  their  country,  those 
taxes  that  can  be  raised  with  the  least  charge  to  the  public 
are  the  most  convenient  and  easie-t  to  the  people :  but 
they  ought  carefully  to  avoid  taxing  those  things  which 
are  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.  The  price 
of  all  necessaries  being  thus  enhanced,  the  wages  of  the  ■ 
tradesman  and  manufacturer  must  be  increased  ;  and  where  i 
these  are  high,  the  manufacturers  will  be  undersold  by 
those  of  cheaper  countries.  The  trade  must  of  consequence  - 
be  ruined  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  landed  J 
gentleman  would  choose  to  save  a  shilling  in  the  pound 
from  the  land  tax,  by  means  of  an  expedient  that  would  ' 
ruin  the  manufactures  of  his  country,  and  decrease  the 
value  of  his  own  fortune.  Tliey  alleged  that  the  salt  tax 
particularly  affected  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  eat 
fresh  provisions;  and  that,  as  it  formerly  occasioned  mur- 
murs and  discontents  amongst  the  lower  class  of  people, 
the  revival  of  it  would,  in  all  probability,  exasperate  thera 
into  open  sedition.  They  observed,  that  while  it  was  ex- 
acted in  England,  a  great  number  of  merchants  sent  their 
ships  to  Ireland,  to  be  victualled  for  their  respective  voy- 
ages ;  that,  since  it  had  been  abolished,  many  experiments 
had  been  successfully  tried  with  salt  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  which  would  be  entirely  defeated  by  the 
revival  of  this  imposition.  They  suggested  that  the  land  , 
tax  was  raised  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  subject  to  no 
fraud,  whereas  that  upon  salt  would  employ  a  great  nura-!'. 
ber  of  additional  officers  in  the  revenue,  wholly  dependinss 
upon  the  ministry,  whose  influence  in  elections  thev  woul^* 
proportionably  increase.  Tliey  even  hinted,  that  this  con-; 
sideration  was  one  [lowerful  motive  for  proposing  the  re- 
vival of  an  odious  tax  ;  which  was  in  effect  an  excise,  and 
would  be  deemed  a  step  towards  a  general  excise  upon  all 
sorts  of  provisions.  Finally,  they  demonstrated  that  the 
salt  ta.x  introduced  numberless  frauds  and  perjuries  in 
diffifrent  articles  of  traffic.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  endea- 
voured to  obviate  all  these  objections  in  a  long  speech, 
which  was  minutely  answered  and  refuted  in  every  article 
by  Mr.  Pulteney.  Nevertheless,  the  question  being  put, 
the  minister's  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  duty  revived  :  yet,  before  the  bill  passed,  divers  mo- 
tions were  made,  and  additional  clauses  proposed  by  the 
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members  in  the  opposition.  New  debates  were  raisctl  on 
every  new  objection,  and  the  courtiers  were  obliged  to  dis- 
pute their  ground  by  inches. 

§  XXXIV.  The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  for  the 
thnd  time  rejected  ni  the  House  of  Lords.  A  bill  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  sugar  colonies  passed  through  the 
lower  House  with  great  difficulty,  but  was  lost  among  the 
Peers  :  .another,  for  the  bftter  securing  the  freedom  of  par- 
liaments, by  further  <|ualifying  members  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  thrown  out 
upon  the  question.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  a  sale  of  the  estates  which  had  belonged  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  It  appeared  by  the  re- 
port, that  the  sale  had  been  fraudulent :  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared to  make  it.  void  :  Dennis  Bond,  Esquire,  and  Ser- 
jeant Birch,  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  the  forfeited 
estates,  were  declared  guilty  of  notorious  breach  of  trust, 
and  expelled  the  House,  of  which  they  were  members: 
George  Robinson,  Esquire,  underwent  the  same  sentence, 
on  account  of  the  part  he  acted  in  the  charitable  corpora- 
tion, as  he  and  Thompson  had  neglected  to  surrender  them- 
selves, according  to  the  terms  of  a  bill  which  had  passed 
for  that  purpose.  During  this  session,  five  members  of 
parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts  of  kna- 
very ;  a  sure  sign  of  national  degeneracy  and  dishonour. 
All  the  supplies  were  granted,  and  among  other  articles, 
the  sum  of  two-and-twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-four  pounds  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  for  the 
agio  or  diflerence  of  the  subsidies  payable  to  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
the  late  king  and  that  monarch  :  but  this  was  not  obtained 
without  a  violent  dispute.  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  bore  a 
considerable  share  in  all  these  debates,  became  in  a  little 
time  so  remarkable  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  very  par- 
ticular mark  of  his  majesty's  displeasure.  The  king,  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  called  for  the  council  book,  and  with 
his  own  hand  struck  the  name  of  William  Pulteney, 
Esquire,  out  of  the  list  of  privy  councillors  :  his  majestv 
further  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  all  the  commissions 
of  the  peace.  The  several  lord-lieutenants,  from  whom  he 
liad  received  deputations,  were  commanded  to  revoke 
them  ;  and  the  lo  d  chancellor  and  secretaries  of  state  were 
directed  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  that  purpose. 

§  XXX\  .  Nor  did  the  House  of  Peers  tamely  and  una- 
nimously submit  10  the  measures  of  the  ministry.  The 
pension  bill  being  read,  was  again  rejected,  and  a  protest 
entered.  A  debate  arose  about  the  number  of  standing 
forces  :  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  argued  for  the  court 
motion.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  moved  that  thev  might  be 
reduced  to  twelve  thousand  effective  men.  The  Earl  of 
Wmchelsea  observed,  that  a  standing  army  rendered  mi- 
nisters of  state  more  daring  than  otherwise  they  would  be, 
in  contriving  and  executing  projects  that  were  grievous  to 
the  people;  schemes  that  never  could  enter  into  the  heads 
of  anv  but  those  who  were  drunk  with  excess  of  power. 
The  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  in  reasoning  against  such  a 
number  as  the  ministry  proposed,  took  occasion  to  observe 
that  not  one  shilling  of  the  forfeited  estates  was  ever  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  the  public :  he  likewise  took  notice, 
that  the  eighteen  thousand  men,  demanded  as  a  standing 
force,  were  modelled  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  might  be 
speedily  augmented  to  forty  thousand  men  on  any  emer- 
gency. The  Duke  of  Argyle  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
the  dangerof  depending  for  die  safety  of  the  kingdom  upon 
an  undisciplined  militia,  a  fleet,  or  an  army  of  auxiliaries. 
Then  he  represented  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a 
regular  army  in  case  of  invasion ;  and  after  all,  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  number  proposed  was  no  way  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  All  his  arguments  were  answered  and 
refuted  in  an  excellent  speech  by  Lord  Carteret :  neverthe- 
less, victory  declared  for  the  minister.  The  parliament 
having  granted  every  branch  of  the  supply,  towards  the 
payment  of  which  they  borrowed  asum»fioin  the  sinking- 
fund,  and  passed  divers  other  acts  for  the  encouragement 
of  commerce  and  agriculture,  the  king,  on  the  first  day  of 
.hine,  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bills  that  were  prepared, 
and  closed  the  session,  after  having  informed  both  Houses 
lh;it  the  States-genera!  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna:  that  he  had  determined  to  visit  his  German  domi- 
nions, and  to  leave  the  queen  regent  in  his  absence.  He 
3x2 


accordingly  set  out  for  Hanover  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
By  this  time  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  confirmed  by  the 
diet  of  the  einpire,  though  not  without  a  formal  protest  by 
the  Electors  Palatine,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 


I .  Remarkable  instance  of  suicide.  §  U.  Affaiis  of  the  continent.  ^III. 
Meetiii!'  of  the  pal liameut.  ^  IV.  Address  to  llie  liiiig  touctiing  the 
Spanish  depreciations.  ^  V.  •rhee\.i«  stfriiie  proposed  by  Sir  Ilobert 
Walpolc.  5  VI.  Opposition  to fh" ->  1"  I  '  \ll,  I'.ill  for  a  dower  to 
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i.f,  5  -X.WIJI.  Proceedings  in  par- 
enting The  retail  of  spirituous  liquors. 
11  the  article  of  tithes,  i  ,X.\,\.  Mort- 
.XX.XI.  I(em»rk.ible  riot  at  Edinburgh.  ^  XXXII.  Rupture 
between  the  czarina  and  Ihe  Ottoman  Porte.  «  XX.XIII.  The  session 
of  parliament  opeued  by  commission.  §  XXXIV.  Motion  in  both 
Houses  for  a  settlement  on  the  Prince  ofWales.  i  XXXV.  Fierce  de- 
bate on  thissuhjecl.  j  .\XXVI.  .Scheme  bv  Sir  John  Barnard  for  re- 
ducing the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  ^X.XXVII.  Bill  against  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.    ^  XXXVIII.  Play-house  bill. 

§  L  The  most  remarkable  incident  that 
distinguished  this  year  in  England  was  a  •  ■  7  .. 
very  uncommon  instance  of  suicide  :  an  act  of  despair  so 
frequent  among  the  English,  that  in  other  countries  it  is 
objected  to  them  as  a  national  reproach.  Though  it  may 
be  generally  termed  the  effect  of  lunacy  proceeding  from 
natural  causes  operating  on  the  human  body,  in  some  few 
instances  it  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  cool  delibe- 
ration. Richard  Smith,  a  bookbinder,  and  prisoner  for 
debt  within  the  liberties  of  the  king's  bench,  persuaded  his 
wife  to  follow  his  example  in  making  away  with  herself, 
after  they  had  murdered  their  little  infant.  This  wretched 
pair  were  in  the  month  of  April  found  banging  in  their 
bed-chamber,  at  about  a  yard  s  distance  from  each  other ; 
and  in  a  separate  apartment  the  child  lay  dead  in  a  cradle. 
They  left  two  papers  enclosed  in  a  short  letter  to  their 
landlord,  whose  kindness  they  implored  in  favour  of  their 
dog  and  cat.  They  even  left  money  to  pay  the  porter  who 
should  carry  the  enclosed  papers  to  the  person  for  whom 
they  were  addressed.  Li  one  of  these  the  husband  thank- 
ed that  person  for  the  marks  of  friendship  he  had  received 
at  his  hands  :  and  complained  of  the  ill  offices  he  had  un- 
dergone from  a  different  quarter.  The  other  paper,  sub- 
scribed by  the  husband  and  wife,  contained  the  reasons 
which  induced  them  to  act  such  a  tragedy  on  themselves 
and  their  offspring.  This  letter  was  altogether  surprising 
for  the  calm  resolution,  the  good  humour,  and  the  pro- 
priety, with  which  it  was  written.  They  declared,  that  they 
withdrew  themselves  from  poverty  and  rags;  evils  that, 
through  a  train  of  unlucky  accidents,  were  become  inevi- 
table. They  appealed  to  their  neighbours  for  the  industry 
with  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
They  justified  tlie  murder  of  their  child,  by  saying  it  was 
less  cruelty  to  take  her  with  them,  than  to  leave  her  friend- 
less in  the  world,  exposed  to  ignorance  and  misery.  Thev 
professed  their  belief  and  confidence  in  an  Almighty  God, 
the  fountain  of  goodness  and  beneficence,  who  could  not 
possibly  take  delight  in  the  misery  of  his  creatures ;  they, 
therefore,  resigned  up  their  lives  to  him  without  any  ter- 
rible apprehensions;  submitting  themselves  to  those  ways 
which,  in  his  goodness,  he  should  appoint  after  death. 
These  unfortunate  suicides  had  been  always  industrious 
and  frugal,  invincibly  honest,  and  remarkable  for  conjugal 
affection. 

5  II.  Trustees  having  been  appointed   by  charter  to 
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superintend  a  new  settlement  in  Geor!;ia,  situatfd  to  tlie 
soutlnvai-d  of  Carolina  in  America,  Mr  (Jsletliorpe,  as 
general,  and  f;ovcrnor  of  llie  province,  embarked  at  Ciraves- 
end,  witli  a  number  of  poor  families  to  plant  that  colony. 
The  Knig  of  Spain  liaving  eiiiiipped  a  very  powerful 
armament,  tlie  fleet  sailed  on  llie  fourth  day  of  June  from 
the  road  of  Alicant,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de 
Montemar,  and  airived  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oran,  where  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  was  landed  without  much  opposition.  Next  day, 
however,  they  were  attacked  by  a  numerous  army  of 
Moors,  over  whoin  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
bey  or  governor  of  Oran  immediately  retired  with  his  gar- 
rison, and  the  Spanianls  took  possession  of  the  place,  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  in  tlie  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eight.  The  strong  fort  of  Alazalquivir  was 
likewise  surrendered  to  the  victors  at  the  first  summons  ; 
so  that  this  expedition  answered  all  the  views  with  which 
it  had  been  projected.  Victor  Araadaeus,  the  abdicated 
King  of  Sardinia,  having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
engaged  in  some  intrigues,  in  order  to  re-ascend  the  throne, 
his  son,  the  reigning  king,  ordered  his  person  to  be  seized 
at  Montcalier,  and  conveyed  to  Rivoli,  under  a  strong 
escort.  His  wife,  the  Marchioness  de  Spignio,  was  con- 
ducted to  Serva.  The  old  king's  confessor,  his  physician, 
and  eight-and-forty  persons  of  distinction,  were  imprison- 
ed. The  citadel  of  Turin  was  secured  with  a  strong  gar- 
rison ;  and  new  instructions  were  given  to  the  governor 
and  senate  of  Chamberry.  The  dispute  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange,  touching  the  succession  to  the  estates 
possessed  by  King  William  III.  as  head  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  was  at  last  accommodated  by  a  formal  treaty 
signed  at  Berlin  and  Dierin.  The  Dutch  were  greatly 
alarmed  about  this  time  with  an  apprehension  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation,  occasioned  by  worms, 
which  were  said  to  have  consumed  the  piles  and  timber- 
work  that  supported  their  dykes.  They  prayed  and  fasted 
with  uncommon  zeal,  in  terror  of  this  calamity,  which  they 
did  not  know  how  to  avert  in  any  other  manner.  At 
length  they  were  delivered  from  their  fears  by  a  hard  frost, 
which  efi'ectually  destroyed  those  dangerous  animals. 
About  this  time,  iMr.  Dieden,  plenipotentiary  from  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  received,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
the  investiture  of  Bremen  and  Verden  from  the  hands  of 
the  emperor. 

§  III.  The  history  of  England  at  this  period  cannot  be 
very  interesting,  as  it  chiefly  consists  in  an  annual  revolu- 
tion of  debates  in  parliament.  Debates,  in  which  the 
same  arguments  perpetually  recur  on  the  same  subjects. 
When  the  session  was  opened  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
January,  the  king  declared,  that  the  situation  of  afiairs 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  lay  before  Uie  two  Houses  any  other  reasons  for  calling 
them"  together,  but  the  ordinary  despatch  of  the  public 
business,  and  his  desire  of  receiving  their  advice  in  such 
affairs  as  should  require  the  care  and  consideration  of  par- 
liament. Tlie  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  an  address  of  thanks  implied,  that  they  should  express 
their  satisfaction  at  the  present  situation  of  affairs  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  motion  was  carried,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  those  who  observed,  that  the  nation 
had  very  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs ;  that  the  French  were  employed  in  fortifying 
and  restoring  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  the  most  solemn  treaties ;  that  the  British  merchants 
had  received  no  redress  for  the  depredations  committed 
by  the  Spaniards ;  that  the  commerce  of  England  daily 
decreased  ;  that  no  sort  of  trade  throve  but  the  traffic  of 
'Change  Alley,  where  the  most  abominable  frauds  were 
practised  ;  and  that  every  session  of  parliament  opened  a 
new  scene  of  villany  and  imposition. 

§  IV.  The  pension  bill  was  once  more  revived,  and  lost 
again  m  the  House  of  Peers.  All  the  reasons  formerly 
advanced  against  a  standing  army  were  now  repeated ; 
and  a  reduction  of  the  number  insisted  upon  with  such 
warmth,  that  the  ministerial  partv  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  old  phantom  of  the  pretender.  Sir  Archer 
Croft  said  a  continuation  of  the  same  number  of  forces 
was    the   more   necessary,  because,   to   his   knowledge. 


popery  was  increasing  very  fast  in  the  country;  for,  in 
one  parish  which  he  knew,  there  were  seven  popish 
priests ;  and  that  the  danger  from  the  pretender  was  the 
more  to  be  feared,  because  they  did  not  know  but  he  was 
then  breeding  his  son  a  protestant.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
observed,  that  a  reduction  of  the  army  was  the  chief  thing 
wished  for  and  desired  by  all  the  Jacobites  in  the  king- 
dom :  that  no  reduction  had  ever  been  made  but  what 
gave  fresh  hopes  to  that  party,  and  encouraged  them  to 
raise  tumults  against  the  government;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that,  if  they  should  resolve  to  reduce  any  part 
of  the  army,  there  would  be  post-horses  employed  that 
very  night  to  carry  the  good  news  beyond  sea  to"  the  pre- 
tender. His  brother  lloratio  added,  that  the  number  of 
troops  then  proposed  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support 
his  majesty's  government,  and  would  be  necessary  as  long 
as  the  nation  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  having  the  present 
illustrious  family  on  the  throne.  The  futilitv,  the  self- 
contradiction,  and  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  these  sug- 
gestions were  properly  exposed  :  nevertheless,  the  army 
was  voted  without  any  reduction.  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson 
having  made  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  know 
what  satisfaction  had  been  made  by  Spain  for  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  the  British  merchants,  it  was  after  a 
violent  debate  approved,  and  the  address  presented.  The 
king  in  answer  to  this  remonstrance  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
crowns  had  been  so  long  delayed  by  unforeseen  accidents, 
that  the  conferences  were  not  opened  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  preceding  February;  and  that  as  the  courts  of  London 
and  Madrid  had  agreed  that  the  term  of  three  years  stipu- 
lated for  finishing  the  commission  should  be  computed 
from  their  first  meeting,  a  perfect  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings could  not  as  yet  be  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  bill  had  been  long  dependin;;  for  granting 
encouragement  to  the  sugar  colonies  m  the  West  Indies; 
but  as  it  was  founded  upon  a  prohibition  that  would  havf 
put  a  stop  to  all  commerce  between  the  French  islands  an*! 
the  British  settlements  m  North  America,  it  met  with  a 
very  warm  opposition  from  those  who  had  the  prosperity 
of  those  northern  colonies  at  heart.  But  the  bill  being 
patronized  and  supported  by  the  court  interest,  surmounted 
all  objections  :  and  afterwards  passed  into  a  law.  Whili» 
the  Commons  deliberated  upon  the  supply.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  moved,  that  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  issued  out  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
and  Sir  John  Barnard,  expatiated  upon  the  iniquity  of 
pillaging  a  sacred  deposit,  solemnly  appropriated  to  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt.  They  might  have  demon- 
strated the  egregious  folly  of  a  measure,  by  which  the 
public,  for  a  little  temporary  ease,  lost  tlie  advantage  of 
the  accumulating  interest  which  would  have  arisen  from 
the  sinking  fund  if  properly  managed  and  reserved.  All 
objections  vanished  before  the  powers  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence, which  nothing  now  could  check  but  the  immediate 
danger  of  popular  commotion.  Such  hazardous  interposi- 
tion actually  defeated  a  scheme  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  minister,  and  even  before  its  appearance  alarmed 
all  the  trading  part  of  the  nation. 

§  V.  The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  commit- 
tee, to  deliberate  upon  the  most  proper  methods  for  the 
better  security  and  improvement  of  the  duties  and  reve- 
nues charged  upon  tobacco  and  wines,  all  the  papers  re- 
lating to  these  duties  were  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
members  :  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  excise 
were  ordered  to  attend  the  House,  the  avenues  of  which 
were  crowded  with  multitudes  of  people  ;  and  the  mem- j 
hers  in  the  opposition  waited  impatiently  for  a  proposal  k 
in  which  they  thought  the  liberties  of  their  countrv  so 
deeply  interested.  In  a  word,  there  bad  been  a  call  of 
the  Ilouse  on  the  preceding  day.  The  session  was  fre- 
quent and  full  ;  and  both  sides  appeared  ready  and  eager 
for  the  contest  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  broached  his 
design.  He  took  notice  of  the  arts  which  had  been  used 
to  prejudice  the  people  against  his  plan  before  it  was 
known.  He  affirmed  that  the  clamours  occasioned  by 
these  prejudices  had  originally  risen  i'rom  smugglers  and 
fraudulent  dealers,  whci  had  enriched  themselves  by  cheat- 
ing the  public ;  and  that  these  had  been  strenuously  as- 
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sistecl  and  supported  by  anoUier  set  of  men,  fond  of  every 
O()poiiunitv  to  stir  up  tlie  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
mutmv  and  sedition.  He  expatiated  on  the  frauds  that 
were  committed  in  that  branch  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  duties  on  tobacco;  Upon  the  hardships  to  which  the 
American  planters  were  subjected  by  tlie  heavy  duties 
payable  on  importation,  as  well  as  by  the  ill  usage  they 
had  met  with  from  their  factors  and  correspondents  in 
England,  who,  from  being  their  servants,  were  now  become 
their  masters;  upon  the  injury  done  to  the  fair  trader; 
and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
revenue.  He  asserted  that  the  scheme  he  was  about  to 
propose  would  remove  all  these  inconveniences,  prevent 
numberless  fraud*,  perjuries,  and  false  entries,  and  add 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  the 
public  revenue.     He  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  frauds 

firactised  by  the  knavish  dealers  in  those  commodities ; 
le  recited  the  several  acts  of  parliament  that  related  to 
the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco :  he  declared  he  had  no 
intention  to  promote  a  general  excise  :  he  endeavoured  to 
obviate  some  objections  that  might  be  made  to  his  plan, 
the  nature  of  which  he  at  length  explained.  He  proposed 
to  join  the  laws  of  excise  to  those  of  the  customs:  that 
the  further  sutisidy  of  three  farthings  per  po\ind  charged 
upon  imported  tobacco  should  be  still  levied  at  the  custom 
house,  and  payable  to  his  majesty's  civil  list  as  heretofore : 
that  then  tlie  tobacco  should  be  lodged  in  warehouses,  to 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
excise :  that  the  keeper  of  each  warehouse,  appointed 
likewise  by  the  commissioners,  should  have  one  lock  aiid 
key,  and  the  merchant-importer  have  anotlier :  and  that 
the  tobacco  should  be  thus  secured  until  the  merchant 
should  find  vent  for  it,  either  by  exportation  or  home  con- 
sumption :  that  the  part  designed  for  exportation  should 
be  weighed  at  the  custom  house,  discharged  of  the  three 
farthings  per  pound  which  had  been  paid  at  its  first  im- 
portation, and  then  exported  without  further  trouble:  that  the 
portiondestined  for  home  consumption  should,  in  presence 
of  the  warehouse  keeper,  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser, 
upon  his  paying  the  inland  duty  of  four-pence  per  pound 
weight  to  the  proper  officer  appointed  to  receive  it;  by  which 
means  the  mercnant  would  be  eased  of  the  inconveni- 
ence of  paying  the  duty  upon  importation,  or  of  granting 
bonds  and  finding  sureties  for  the  payment,  before  he  had 
found  a  market  for  the  commodity ;  that  all  penalties  ajid 
forfeitures,  so  far  as  they  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown, 
should  for  the  future  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public  : 
that  appeals  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases  relating  to 
the  excise,  should  be  heard  and  determined  by  two  or  three 
of  the  judges,  to  be  named  by  his  majesty ;  and  in  the 
country,  by  the  judge  of  assize  upon  the  next  circuit,  who 
should  hear  and  determine  such  appeals  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner,  without  the  formality  of  proceedings  in 
courts  of  law  or  equity. 

§  VI.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  famous  excise 
scheme,  in  favour  of  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved, 
that  the  duties  and  subsidies  on  tobacco  should  from  and 
aftir  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  cease  and  determine. 
The  debate  which  ensued  was  managed  and  maintained  by 
all  the  able  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  answered  by  Jlr.  Perry,  member  for 
the  city  of  London.  Sir  Paul  Methuen  joined  in  the 
opposition.  Sir  John  Barnard,  another  representative  of 
London,  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  cause.  He 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
and  otlier  patriots.  Tlie  scheme  w-as  espoused  by  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  appointed  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  ennomed  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  approved  of  the  project,  which  was  like- 
wise strenuously  defended  by  Lord  Hervey,  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  Sir  William  Yoiige,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Mr. 
Winnington,  which  last  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  of 
the  ministry  in  talents  and  address.  Those  woo  argued 
against  the  scheme  accused  the  minister  of  having  niis- 
represented  the  frauds,  and  made  false  calculations.  With 
respect  to  the  supposed  hardships  under  which  the  planters 
were  said  to  labour,  they  affirmed  that  no  planter  had  ever 
dreamed  of  complaining,  until  instigated  by  letters  and 
applications  from  London  :  that  this  scheme,  far  from 
relieving  the  planters,  would  expose  the  factors  to  such 


grievous  oppression,  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  trade,  conseciuently  the  planters  would  be  entirely 
ruined ;  and,  after  all,  it  would  not  prevent  those  frauds 
against  which  it  was  said  to  be  provided ;  that  from  the 
e.xamination  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  it 
appeared  that  those  frauds  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  might  in  a  great  measure  be 
abolished,  by  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  in  being;  con- 
sequently this  scheme  was  unnecessary,  would  be  ineffec- 
tual in  augmenting  the  revenue,  destructive  to  trade,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  as  it  tended  to 
promote  a  general  excise,  which  was  in  all  countries  con- 
sidered as  a  grievous  oppression.  They  suggested  that  it 
would  produce  an  additional  swarm  of  excise  officers,  and 
warehouse  keepers,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  treasury,  so 
as  to  multiply  the  dependants  on  the  crown,  and  enalile  it 
still  further  to  influence  the  freedom  of  elections ;  that  the 
traders  would  become  slaves  to  excisemen  and  warehouse 
keepers,  as  they  would  be  debarred  all  access  to  their 
commodities,  except  at  certain  hours,  when  attended  by 
those  oflScers  :  that  the  merchant,  for  every  quantity  of 
tobacco  he  could  sell,  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  journey, 
or  send  a  messenger  to  the  oflice  for  a  permit,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  without  trouble,  expense,  and  delay  :  and 
that  should  a  law  be  enacted  in  consequence  of  this 
motion,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  sometime  or  other 
used  as  a  precedent  for  introducing  excise  laws  into  every 
branch  of  the  revenue ;  in  which  case  the  liberty  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  no  more.  In  the  course  of  this  debate, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  notice  of  the  multitudes  which 
had  beset  all  the  approaches  to  the  House.  He  said  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  for  a  designing  seditious  person  to 
raise  a  tumult  and  disorder  among  them ;  that  gentlemen 
might  give  them  what  name  they  should  think  fit,  and 
aflrirm  they  were  come  as  humble  suppliants  :  but  he  knew 
whom  the  law  called  sturdy  beggars :  and  those  who 
brought  them  to  that  place  could  not  be  certain  but  that 
they  might  behave  in  the  same  manner.  This  insinuation 
was  resented  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  observed  that 
merchants  of  character  had  a  right  to  come  down  to  the 
court  of  requests,  and  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  order  to  solicit  their  friends  and  acquaintance  against 
any  scheme  or  project  which  they  might  think  prejudicial 
to  their  commerce  :  that  when  he  came  into  the  House,  he 
saw  none  but  such  as  deserved  the  appellation  of  sturdy 
beggars  as  little  as  the  honourable  gentleman  himself,  or 
any'  gentleman  whatever.  After  a  warm 
dispute  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  sixty-one  voices.  Several  resolutions  were  founded  on 
the  proposal :  and  to  these  the  House  agreed,  though  not 
without  another  violent  contest.  The  resolutions  pro- 
duced a  bill,  against  which  petitions  were  preferred  by  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  of  Lon- 
don, the  cities  of  Coventry  and  Nottingham.  A  motion 
was  made  that  counsel  should  be  heard  for  the  city  of 
London ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  and  the 
petitions  were  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table.  Had  the 
minister  encountered  no  opposition  but  that  which  appear- 
ed within-doors,  his  project  would  have  certainly  been 
carried  into  execution  :  but  the  whole  nation  was  alarmed, 
and  clamoured  loudly  against  the  excise-bill.  The  popu- 
lace still  crowded  against  Westminster-hall,  blocking  up 
all  the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Commons.  They  even 
insulted  the  persons  of  those  members  who  had  voted  for 
the  ministry  on  this  occasion;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
began  to  be  in  fear  of  his  life.  He,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  design  by  moving  that  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  might  be  postponed  till  the  twelfth  day  of 
June.  Then,  complaint  being  made  of  the  insolence  of 
the  populace,  who  had  maltreated  several  members,  divers 
resolutions  were  taken  against  those  tumultuous  crowds, 
and  their  abettors;  these  resolves  were  communicated  to 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster.  Some  individuals 
were  apprehended  in  the  court  of  requests,  as  having 
fomented  the  disturbances ;  but  they  were  soon  released. 
The  miscarriage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated  with  public 
rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster;  and  the  minister 
was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  populace.  After  the  mis- 
carriaL'e   of  the  excise  scheme,  the   House  unanimouslv 
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resolved  to  inquire  into  the  frauds  and  abuses  in  the 
customs;  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one  persons  was 
chosen  by  ballot  for  tins  purpose. 

§  \'II.  The  subsequent  debates  of  this  session  were 
occasioned  by  a  bill  to  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of 
stock-jobbing,  which  with  great  difficulty  made  its  way  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  proposed  some  amendments,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  laid  aside ;  and  succeeded 
by  another  bill  establishing  a  lottery,  to  raise  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  suffered 
by  the  charitable  corporation.  After  having  undergone 
some  alterations  it  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  ob- 
tajned  the  royal  assent.  The  king,  by  a  message  to  par- 
liament, had  signified  his  intention  to  give  the  princess 
royal  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  promising  him- 
self their  concurrence  and  assistance,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  bestow  such  a  portion  with  his  eldest  daughter 
as  should  be  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  Commons 
immediately  resolved,  that  out  of  tlie  monies  arising  from 
the  sale  of  lands  in  the  island  of  .St.  Christopher,  his  ma- 
jesty should  be  empowered  to  apply  fourscore  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  marriage  dower  for  his  daughter;  and  a  clause 
for  this  purpose  was  inserted  in  the  bill,  for  enabling  his 
majesty  to  apply  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  the 
sinking-fund  for  the  service  of  the  current  vear. 

§  VIII.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  still 
more  animated,  though  ineffectual.  The  debates  chieflv 
turned  upon  the  pension  bill,  the  number  of  land  forces, 
and  a  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Bathurst,  for  an  account 
of  the  produce  of  the  forfeited  estates  which  had  belonged 
to  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  company.  The  trustees 
for  these  estates  had  charged  themselves  with  a  great  sum 
of  money,  and  the  Lords  in  the  opposition  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  know  how  it  had  been  disposed.  The  mi- 
nistry had  reason  to  stifle  this  inquirv  ;  and,  therefore, 
opposed  it  with  all  their  vigour.  Nevertheless,  the  motion 
was  carried,  after  a  warm  dispute,  and  the  directors  of  the 
South  Sea  company  were  ordered  to  lay  the  account  before 
the  House.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  large  sums  of 
money  arising  from  the  forfeited  estates  had  been  distri- 
buted among  the  proprietors  by  way  of  dividend,  even  be- 
fore recourse  was  had  to  parliament  for  directions  in  what 
manner  that  produce  should  be  applied  :  Lord  Bathurst, 
therefore,  moved  for  a  resolution  of  the  House,  that  the 
disposal  of  this  money  by  way  of  dividend,  without  any 
order  or  direction  of  a  general  court  for  that  purpose,  was 
a  violation  of  the  act  of  parliament  made  for  the  disposal 
thereof,  and  a  manifest  injustice  done  to  the  proprietors  of 
that  stock.  The  Duke  "of  Newcastle,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  moved,  that  as  the  account  was  confused,  and  almost 
unintelligible,  the  present  directors  of  the  company  might 
be  ordered  to  lay  before  the  House  a  further  and  more  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  had  been 
disposed.  A  violent  contest  ensued,  in  the'  course  of 
which  the  House  divided,  and  of  fifty-seven  peers  who  voted 
for  the  delay,  forty-six  were  such  as  enjoyed  preferment  in 
the  church,  commissions  in  the  army,'or  civil  emplov- 
ments  under  the  government.  At  length  Lord  Bathurst 
waved  his  motion  for  that  time  :  then  the  House  ordered 
that  the  present  and  former  directors  of  the  South  Sea 
company,  together  with  the  late  inspectors  of  their  accounts, 
should  attend  and  be  examined.  They  were  accordinglv 
interrogated,  and  gave  so  little  satisfaction,  that  Lord 
Bathurst  moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry ;  but  the 
question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative  :  yet  a 
very  strong  protest  was  entered  by  the  Lords  in  the  oppo- 
sition. The  next  subject  of  altercation  was  the  bill  for 
misapplying  part  of  tlie  produce  of  the  sinking-fund.  It 
was  attacked  with  all  the  force  of  argument,  wit,  and  de- 
clamation, by  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lords  Bathurst  and 
Carteret,  and  particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who 
had  by  this  time  resigned  his  staff"  of  lord  steward  of 
the  household,  and  renounced  all  connexion  with  the  mi- 
nistry. Lord  Bathui-st  moved  for  a  resolution,  importing 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  sinking-fund  ought 
for  the  future  to.  be  applied,  in  time  of  peace  and  public 
tranquillity,  to  the  redemption  of  those  taxes  whicn  were 
most  prejudicial  to  the  trade,  most  burthensome  on  the 
manufactures,  and  most  oppressive  on  the  poor  of  the  na- 
tion.   This  motion  was  overruled,  and  the  bill  adopted 


by  the  majority.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  ^une,  the  king 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  the  bills  that  were  prepared,  and 
closed  the  session  witli  a  speech,  in  which  he  took  notice 
of  the  wicked  endeavours  that  had  been  lately  used  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the  most  unjust  mis- 
representations. 

§  IX.  Europe  was  now  re-involved  in  fresh  troubles  by 
a  vacancy  on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Augustus  died  at 
Warsaw  in  the  end  of  January,  and  the  neighbouring 
powers  were  immediately  in  commotion.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  son  to  the  late  king,  and  Stanislaus,  whose  daugh- 
ter was  married  to  the  French  monarch,  declared  them- 
selves candidates  to  the  Polish  throne.  The  emperor,  the 
czarina,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  espoused  the  interest  of 
the  Saxon :  the  King  of  France  supported  the  pretensions 
of  his  father-in-law.  Tlie  foreign  ministers  at  Warsaw 
forthwith  began  to  form  intrigues  among  the  electors :  the 
Marquis  de  Monti,  ambassador  from  France,  exerted  him- 
self so  successfully  that  he  soon  gained  over  the  primate, 
and  a  majority  of  the  catholic  dietines,  to  the  interests  of 
Stanislaus;  while  the  imperial  and  Russian  troops  hovered 
on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  French  king  no  sooner 
understood  that  a  body  of  the  emperor's  forces  was  en- 
camped at  Silesia,  than  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
to  assemble  an  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  take  measures  for 
entering  Germany,  in  case  the  imperialists  should  march 
into  Poland.  A  French  fleet  set  sad  for  Dantzic,  whde 
Stanislaus  travelled  through  Germany  in  disguise  to  Po- 
land, and  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  the  French 
ambassador  at  Warsaw.  As  the  day  of  election  approach- 
ed, the  imperial,  Russian,  and  Prussian  ministers  oelivered 
in  their  several  declarations,  by  way  of  protest  against  the 
contingent  election  of  Stanislaus,  as  a  person  proscribed, 
disqualified,  depending  upon  a  foreign  power,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Turks,  and  other  infidels.  The  Russian 
general  Lasci  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
men :  the  diet  of  the  election  was  opened  with  the  usual 
ceremony  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August.  Prince 
Viesazowski,  chief  of  the  Saxon  interest,  retired  to  the 
other  side  of  the  \'istula,  with  three  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  nobility  who  adhered  to  that  party. 
Nevertheless,  the  primate  proceeded  to  the  election  :  Sla-  " 
nislaus  was  unanimously  chosen  king;  and  appeared  in 
the  electorial  field,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations. The  opposite  party  soon  increased  to  ten  thou- 
sand men  ;  protested  against  the  election,  and  joined  the 
Russian  army,  which  advanced  by  speedy  marches.  King 
Stanislaus  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  such  ad-  1 
versaries,  retired  with  the  primate  and  French  ambassador  >. 
to  Dantzic,  leaving  the  Palatine  of  Kiow  at  Warsaw,  j 
This  general  attacked  the  Saxon  palace,  wViicli  was  sur-  1 
rendered  upon  terms :  then  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  'f 
plundered  the  houses  belonging  to  the  grandees  who  had  . 
declared  for  Augustus,  as  well  as  the  hotel  of  the  Russian 
minister.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Poles,  who  had  joined 
the  Muscovites,  finding  it  impracticable  to  pass  the  Vis- 
tula before  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  session 
of  the  diet,  erected  a  kelo  at  Cracow,  where  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  was  cho<en  and  proclaimed,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cracow,  King  of  Poland,  under  the  name  of  AuL'ustus  III. 
on  the  sixth  dav  of  October.  They  afterwards  passed  the 
river,  and  the  Palatine  of  Kiow  retiring  towards  Cracow, 
t'ley  took  possession  of  Warsaw,  where  in  their  turn  they 
plundered  the  palaces  and  houses  belonging  to  the  oppo- 
site party. 

§  X.  During  these  transactions,  the  French  king  con- 
cluded a  treaty  witli  Spain  and  Sardinia,  by  which  those 
powers  agreed  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor.  Mani- 
festos were  published  reciprocally  by  all  the  contracting 
powers.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  passed  the  Rhine  in  Oc- 
tober, and  undertook  the  siege  of  Fort  Kehl,  which  in  a 
few  days  was  sunendered  on  capitulation  :  then  he  repass- 
ed the  river,  and  returned  to  Versailles.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  having  declared  war  against  the  emperor,  joined 
a  body  of  French  forces  commanded  bv  Mareschal  de  Vil- 
lars,  and  drove  the  imperialists  out  of  the  Milanese.  His 
imperial  majesty,  dreading  the  effects  of  such  a  powerful 
confederacy  against  him,  offered  to  compromise  all  differ- 
ences with  the  crown  of  Spain,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  Mr.  Keen,.the  British  minis- 
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ter  at  Madrid,  proposed  an  accommodalioii.  Philip  ex- 
pressed his  acknowledgments  to  the  King  of  England, 
declarinfT,  however,  that  the  emperor's  advances  were  too 
late;  and  that  his  own  resolutions  were  already  taken. 
Nevertlieless,  he  sent  orders  to  the  Count  de  Montijo,  his 
ambassador  at  London,  to  communicate  to  his  Britannic 
majesty  the  motives  which  had  induced  liini  to  take  these 
resolutions.  In  the  meantime  he  detached  a  powerful 
armament  to  Italy,  where  they  invested  the  imperial  for- 
tress of  Aula,  the  garrison  of  which  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  republic  of 
Venice  declared  she  would  take  no  share  in  the  disputes 
of  Italy  :  the  States-general  signed  a  neutrality  with  the 
French  king  for  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  without  con- 
sulting tlie  emperor  or  tlie  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
English  councils  seemed  to  be  altogether  pacific. 

§  XI.  In  November  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at 
Greenwich,  in  order  to  espouse  the  princess  royal :  but  the 
marriage  was  postponed  on  account  of  his  being  taken  ill ; 
and  he  repaired  to  Bath  in  Somersetshire,  to  drink  the 
water  for  the  recovery  of  his  strength.  lieririelta,  llie 
young  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  dying  about  this  time, 
the  title  devolved  to  her  sister's  son,  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. Lord  King  resigning  his  ofiice  of  chancellor,  it  was 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Talbot,  solicitor-general,  together  with 
the  title  of  baron  ;  a  promotion  that  refieeted  honour 
upon  those  by  whom  it  was  advised.  He  possessed  the 
spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  the  elegance  of  an  Atticus,  and 
the  integrity  of  a  Cato.  At  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  in 
January,  the  king  told  them,  in  his  speech,  that  thougli  he 
was  no  way  engaged  in  the  war  which  had  begun  to  ra'.'e 
in  Europe,  except  by  the  good  offices  he  had  employed 
among  tlie  contending  powers,  he  could  not  sit  regardless 
of  the  present  events,  or  be  unconcerned  for  tlie  conse- 
quences of  a  war  undertaken  and  supported  by  such  a 
powerful  alliance.  He  said,  he  bad  thought  proper  to  take 
time  to  examine  the  facts  alleged  on  both  sides,  and  to 
wait  the  result  of  the  councils  of  those  powers  tiiat  were 
more  immediately  interested  in  the  consequences  of  the 
rupture.  lie  declared  he  would  concert  with  liis  allies, 
more  particularly  with  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  such  measures  as  should  be  thought  most  ad- 
visable for  their  common  safety,  and  for  restormg  the 
peace  of  Europe.  In  the  meantime,  he  ex|iressed  his 
nope  that  they  would  make  such  provisions  as  should  se- 
cure his  kingdom,  rights,  and  possessions  from  all  dan- 
fers  and  insults,  and  maintain  the  respect  due  to  tlie 
tritish  nation.  He  said,  that  whatever  part  it  might  in 
the  end  be  most  reasonable  for  him  to  act,  it  would  in  all 
views  be  necessary,  when  all  Europe  was  prepnring  for 
arms,  to  put  his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The 
motion  for  an  address  of  thanks  produced,  as  usual,  a  de- 
bate in  both  Houses,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  appears  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of  cavilling,  rather  llian  from 
any  reasonable  cause  of  objection. 

§  XII.  The  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  address  his 
majesty  for  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sir  John 
Rushout  moved  for  another,  desiring  that  the  letters  and 
instructions  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Seville,  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Commons;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  it  was  overruled. 
Tlie  next  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Sandys,  a  gentleman 
Avho  had  for  some  time  appeared  strenuous  in  the  opposi- 
tion, and  wrangled  with  great  perseverance.  He  proposed 
that  the  House  should  examine  the  instructions  which 
had  been  given  to  the  British  minister  in  Poland,  some 
years  before  the  death  of  King  Augustus,  that  they  might 
ue  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  causes  which  produced 
this  new  rupture  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  mo- 
tion being  opposed  by  all  the  court  members,  a  contest 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Pulteney  compared 
the  ministry  to  an  empiric,  and  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land to  his"pQtient,  "  Tliis  pretender  in  physic  (said  he) 
being  consulted,  tells  the  distempered  person,  there  were 
but  two  or  three  ways  of  treating  his  disease :  and  he  was 
afraid  that  none  of  them  would  succeed.  A  vomit  might 
throw  him  hito  convulsions  that  would  occasion  immediate 
Heath  ;  a  pur-re  might  bring  on  a  diarrhoea  that  would  cany 
him  off  in  a  short  time  ;  and  he  had  been  already  bled  so 
nmch,  and  so  often,  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.    The 


unfortunate  patient,  shocked  at  this  declaration,  replies, 
Sir,  you  have  always  pretended  to  be  a  regular  doctor, 
hut  now  I  find  you  are  an  arrant  quack.  I  had  an  excel- 
lent constitution  when  I  first  fell  into  your  hands,  but  you 
have  quite  destroyed  it ;  and  now  I  find  I  have  no  other 
chance  for  saving  my  life,  but  by  calling  for  the  help  of 
some  regular  physician."  In  the  debate,  the  members  on 
both  sides  seemed  to  wander  from  the  question,  and  in- 
dulge themselves  witli  ludicrous  personalities.  Mr.  H. 
Walpole  took  occasion  to  say,  that  the  opposition  treated 
the  ministry  as  he  himself  was  treated  by  some  of  liis  ac- 
quaintance with  respect  to  his  dress.  "  If  I  am  in  plain 
clothes,  (said  he,)  then  they  call  me  a  slovenly,  dirty  fellow ; 
and  if  by  chance  I  wear  a  laced  suit,  they  cry.  What, 
shall  such  an  awkward  fellow  wear  fine  clothes?"  He 
continued  to  sport  in  this  kind  of  idle  buffoonery.  He 
compared  the  present  administration  to  a  ship  at  sea. 
As  long  as  the  wind  was  fair,  and  proper  for  carrying  us 
to  our  destined  port,  the  word  was,  "  Steady  !  steady  I"  but 
when  the  wind  began  to  shift  and  change,  the  word  was 
necessarily  altered  to,  "  Thus,  thus,  and  no  nearer."  The 
motion  was  overfjowered  by  the  majority ;  and  this  was 
the  fate  of  several  other  proposals  made  by  the  members 
in  the  opposition.  Sir  John  Barnard  presented  a  petition 
from  the  druggists,  and  other  dealers  in  tea,  complaining 
of  the  insults  and  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected 
by  the  excise  laws,  and  imploring  relief.  Sir  John  and 
Mr.  Perry,  another  of  the  city  members,  explained  the 
grievous  hardships  which  those  traders  sustained,  and 
moved  that  the  petition  might  be  referred  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  whole  House.  They  were  opposed  by  Mr. 
Winnington,  Sir  W.  Yonge,  and  other  partisans  of  the 
ministry ;  and  these  skirmishes  brought  on  a  general  en- 
gagement of  the  two  parties,  in  which  every  weapon  of 
satire,  argument,  reason,  and  truth,  was  wielded  against 
that  odious,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  method  of  collecting 
the  |)ublic  revenue.  Nevertlieless,  the  motion  in  favour  of 
tile  sufferers  was  rejected.  » 

§  XIII.  When  the  Commons  deliberated  upon  the  sup- 
ply, Mr.  Andrews,  deputy-paymaster  of  the  army,  moved 
for  an  addition  of  eighteen  hundred  men  to  the  number  of 
land  forces  which  had  been  continued  since  the  preceding 
year.  The  members  in  the  opposition  dis])uted  this  small 
augmentation  with  too  much  heat  and  eagerness.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  they  were  by  this  time  irritated  into 
such  personal  animosity  against  the  minister,  that  they 
resolved  to  oppose  all  his  measures,  whether  they  might 
or  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
the  kingdom.  Nor  indeed  were  they  altogether  blamable 
for  acting  on  this  maxim,  if  their  sole  aim  was  to  remove 
from  the  confidence  and  councils  of  their  sovereign,  a  man 
whose  conduct  they  thought  prejudicial  to  the  interest  and 
liberties  of  their  country.  "They  could  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  augmentation  proposed ;  but  they  resolved,  if  they 
could  not  wholly  stop  the  career  of  the  ministry,  to  throw 
in  such  a  number  of  rubs  as  should  at  least  retard  their 
prosress.  The  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  had 
tx-en  deprived  of  the  regiments  they  commanded,  because 
they  refused  to  concur  in  every  project  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  was  in  consequence  of  their  dismission,  that 
Lord  Morpeth  moved  for  a  bill  to  prevent  anv  commission- 
officer,  not  above  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  from  being  re- 
moved, unless  by  a  court-martial,  or  by  address  of  either 
House  of  parliament.  Such  an  attack  on  the  prerogative 
might  have  succeeded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
first  Charles ;  but  at  this  juncture  could  not  fail  to  mis- 
carry :  yet  it  was  sustainecl  with  great  vigour  and  address. 
When  "tlie  proposal  was  set  aside  by  the  majority,  Mr. 
Sandys  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  to 
know  who  advised  his  majesty  to  remove  the  Duke  of 
Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their  respective  regiments. 
He  was  seconded  bv  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Sir  William 
\Vyndham  :  but  the  ininistry  foreseeing  another  tedious 
dispute,  called  for  the  question,  and  the  motion  was  car- 
ried in  the  negative.  The  next  source  of  contention  was 
a  bill  for  securing  the  freedom  of  parliament,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  read  a  first  and  second  time :  but  when  a  motion 
was  made  for  its  being  committed,  it  met  with  a 
powerful  opposition,  and  produced  a  warm  debute  that 
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issued  in  a  question,  whicli,  like  the  former,  passed  in  the 
negative.  A  cler^vman  liavina;  insinuated  in  conversation 
tliat  Sir  WiUiani  Mihier,  baronet,  member  for  York, 
received  a  [wnsion  from  the  ministry,  the  House  took  coi;- 
nirance  of  tliis  report :  the  clerf:yman  acknowledged  at  the 
bar  that  he  mi^ht  have  dropped  such  a  hint  from  hearsay. 
The  accused  member  protested,  upon  his  honour,  that  he 
never  did,  or  ever  would,  receive  place,  pension,  gratuity, 
or  reward  from  the  court,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
voting  in  parliament,  or  upon  any  other  account  wliatever. 
The  accusation  was  voted  fi\lse  and  scandalous,  and  the 
accuser  taken  into  custody  :  but  in  a  few  days  he  was 
discharged  upon  his  humble  petition,  and  his  begging 
pardon  of  the  member  whom  he  had  calumniated.  The 
duty  ii|)on  salt  was  prolonged  for  eight  years ;  and  a  bill 
passed  ag-ainst  stock-jobbing. 

§  Xl\'.  But  the  subject  which  of  all  others  employed 
the  eloquence  and  abilities  on  both  sides  to  the  niost 
vigorous  exertion,  was  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Bromley, 
who  proposed  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  repeal- 
ing the  septennial  act,  and  for  the  more  frequent  meeting 
and  calling  of  narliaments.  The  arguments  for  and  against 
septennial  parliaments  have  already  been  stated.  The 
ministry  now  insisted  upon  the  increase  of  papists  and 
Jacobites,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  the  government :  they  challenged  the  opposition 
to  produce  one  instance  in  which  the  least  encroachment 
had  been  made  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  since  the  sep- 
tennial act  took  place  :  and  they  defied  the  most  ingenious 
malice  to  prove  that  his  present  majesty  had  ever  en- 
deavoured to  extend  any  branch  of  the  prerogative  beyond 
its  legal  bounds.  Sir  John  Ilinde  Cotton  affirmed,  that 
in  many  parts  of  England  the  papists  had  already  begun 
to  use  all  their  influence  in  favour  of  those  candidates  who 
were  recommended  by  the  ministers  as  members  in  the 
ensuing  parliament.  With  respect  to  his  majesty's  con- 
duct, he  said  he  would  not  answer  one  word  :  but  as  to 
the  grievances  introduced  since  the  law  was  enacted  for 
septennial  parliaments,  he  thought  himself  more  at  liberty 
to  declare  his  sentiments.  He  asserted,  that  the  septennial 
law  itself  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
people :  a  law  passed  by  a  parliament  that  made  itself 
septennial.  He  observed,  that  the  laws  of  treason  with 
regard  to  trials  were  altered  since  that  period ;  that  in 
former  times  a  man  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours, 
within  the  county  where  the  crimes  alleged  against  him 
were  said  to  be  committed  ;  but  by  an  act  of  a  septennial 
parliament  he  might  be  removed  and  tried  in  any  place 
where  the  crown,  or  rather  the  ministry,  could  find  a  jury 
proper  for  their  purpose ;  where  the  prisoner  could  not 
bring  any  witness  in  his  justification,  without  an  expense 
which  perhaps  his  circumstances  would  not  bear.  He 
■  asked,  if  the  riot  act  was  not  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  people?  An  act  by  which  a  little  dirty  justice 
of  the  peace,  the  meanest  and  vilest  tool  a  minister  can 
use,  who  perhaps  subsists  by  his  being  in  the  commission, 
and  may  be  deprived  of  that  subsistence  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  patron,  had  it  in  his  power  to  put  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  best  subjects  in  England  to  immediate  death,  without 
any  trial  or  form  but  that  of  reading  a  proclamation. 
"  Was  not  the  fatal  South  Sea  scheme  (said  he)  esta- 
blished by  the  act  of  a  septennial  parliament?  And  can 
any  man  ask,  whether  that  law  was  attended  with  any  in- 
convenience? To  the  glorious  catalogue  I  might  have 
added  the  late  excise  bill,  if  it  had  passed  into  a  law  ;  but, 
thank  Heaven,  the  septennial  parliament  was  near  expiring 
before  that  famous  measure  was  introduced." 

§  XV.  Sir  William  Wyndham  concluded  an  excellent 
speech,  that  spoke  him  the  unrivalled  orator,  the  uncor- 
rupted  Briton,  and  the  unshaken  patriot,  in  words  to  this 
effect :  "  Let  us  suppose  a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions 
of  virtue  and  honour,  of  no  great  family,  and  but  a  mean 
fortune,  raised  to  he  chief  minister  of  state,  by  the  concur- 
rence of  many  whimsical  events:  afraid,  or  unwilling,  to 
trust  any  but  creatures  of  his  own  making;  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame  and  reputation ;  ignorant  of  his  country's 
true  interest ;  pursuing  no  aim  but  that  of  aggrandizing 
himself  and  his  favourites  :  in  foreign  affairs  trusting  none 
but  those  who,  fiopi  the  nature  of  their  education,  cannot 
possibly  be  qualified  for  the  service  of  their  country,  or 


give  weight  and  credit  to  their  negociations.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  by  such  means, 
neglected  or  misunderstood,  her  honour  tarnished,  her 
importance  lost,  her  trade  insulted,  her  merchants  plun- 
dered, and  her  sailors  murdered  :  and  all  these  circum- 
stances overlooked,  lest  his  administration  should  be 
endangered.  Sunpo.se  him  next  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  parliament  chiefly 
composed  of  members  whose  seats  are  purchased,  and 
whose  votes  are  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasure.  In  such  a  parliament,  suppose  all  attempts 
made  to  inquife  into  his  conduct,  or  to  relieve  the  nation 
from  the  distress  which  has  been  entailed  upon  it  by  his 
administration.  Suppose  him  screened  by  a  corrupt 
majority  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in  daily  pay,  or 
engages  in  his  particular  interest  by  distributing  among 
them  those  posts  and  places  whicli  ought  never  to  be 
bestowed  upon  any  but  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Let 
him  plume  himself  upon  his  scandalous  victory,  because 
he  has  obtained  a  parliament  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to 
acquit  him  at  all  adventures.  Let  us  suppose  him  domi- 
neering with  insolence  over  all  the  men  of  ancient  families, 
over  all  the  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation  ; 
as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and 
endeavouring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in  all.  With  such  a 
minister,  and  such  a  parliament,  let  us  suppose  a  case 
which  I  hope  will  never  happen  :  a  prince  upon  the  throne, 
uninformed,  ignorant,  and  unacquainted  with  the  inclina- 
tions and  true  interest  of  his  people,  weak,  capricious, 
transported  with  unbounded  ambition,  and  possessed  with 
insatiable  avarice.  I  hope  such  a  case  will  never  occur ; 
but  as  it  possibly  may,  could  any  greater  curse  happen  to 
a  nation,  than  such  a  prince  on  the  throne,  advised,  and 
solely  advised,  by  such  a  minister,  and  that  minister  sup- 
ported by  such  a  parliament.  The  nature  of  mankind 
cannot  be  altered  by  human  laws  :  the  existence  of  such  a 
prince  or  such  a  minister  we  cannot  prevent  by  act  of  par- 
liament; but  the  existence  of  such  a  parliament  I  think 
we  may  prevent:  as  it  is  much  more  likely  to  exist, and 
may  do  more  mischief  while  the  septenniallaw  remains  in 
force,  than  if  it  were  repealed  :  therefore,  I  am  heartily  for 
its  being  repealed."  Notwithstanding  the  most  warm,  the 
most  nervous,  the  most  pathetic  remonstrances  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  the  question  was  put,  and  it  was  suppressed 
by  mere  dint  of  number. 

5  X\'I.  The  triumph  of  the  ministry  was 
still  more  complete  in  the  success  of  a  mes- 
sage delivered  from  the  crown  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
session,  when  a  great  many  members  of  the  other  party 
had  retired  to  their  respective  habitations  in  the  country. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  delivered  this  commission  to  the 
House,  importing  that  his  majestv  might  be  enabled  to 
augment  his  forces,  if  occasion  should  require  such  an 
augmentation,  between  the  dissolution  of  this  parliament 
and  the  election  of  another.  Such  an  important  point,  that 
was  said  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of  our  liberties,  was 
not  tamely  yielded ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  contested  with 
uncommon  ardour.  The  motion  for  taking  the  message 
into  consideration  was  carried  in  the  aflirmative ;  and  an 
address  presented  to  the  king,  signifying  their  compliance 
with  his  desire.  In  consequence  of  a  subsequent  message, 
they  prepared  and  passed  a  bill,  enabling  his  majesty  to 
settle  an  annuity  of  five  thousand  pounds  for  life  on  the 
princess  royal,  as  a  mark  of  his  parental  favour  and 
affection. 

§  XV'II.  The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers  kept 
pace  with  that  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  sup- 
ported with  equal  abilities,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lords  Balhurst  and  Carteret,  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield 
and  AbiuL'don.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  a  mo- 
tion for  a  bill  to  regulate  the  army,  equivalent  to  that  which 
had  been  reiected  in  the  lower  House  :  and  it  met  with  the 
same  fate  after  a  warm  dispute.  Then  Lord  Carteret  moved 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  acquaint  the  House  who  advised  Ins  majesty  to 
remove  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Viscount  Cobham 
from  their  respective  regiments;  and  what  crimes  were 
laid  to  their  charge.  This  proposal  was  likew.se  rejected, 
at  the  end  of  a  debate  in  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
observed,  that  two  lords  had  been  removed,  but  only  one 
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soldier  lost  his  commission.  Such  a  great  majority  of  the 
Scottish  representatives  had  always  voted  for  the  mmistry, 
since  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  and  so  many  of  these 
enjoyed  places  and  preferments  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
that  several  attemfits  were  made  hy  ttie  Lords  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  prevent  for  the  future  the  ministerial  influence 
from  extendinj;  itself  to  the  elections  of  North  Britain. 
Accordin^lv  two  motions  for  this  purpose  were  made  by 
the  Eail  of  Marchraont  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and 
sustained  by  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  Winchelsea,  and 
Stair,  Lords  WiUouuhby  de  Broke,  Bathurst,  and  Carteret. 
They  were  opposed  by  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and 
Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  Earl  Paulet,  Lord 
Hervey,  now  called  up  by  writ  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  Lord  Talbot.  The  question  beine  put  on  both,  they 
were  of  course  defeated  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  deprived 
of  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  after  having  performed  the 
most  signal  services  to  the  royal  family,  and  exhausted  his 
fortune  in  supporting  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
Strenuous  protests  were  entered  against  the  decision  of  the 
majority  concerning  the  king's  message,  demanding  a 
power  to  augment  his  forces  during  the  recess  of  parlia- 
ment; as  also  against  a  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
apply  the  sum  pf  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  services  of  the  current 
year.  The  business  of  the  session  being  despatched,  the 
king  repaired  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  April,  and  having* passed  all  the  bills  that  were  readv 
for  the  royal  assent,  took  leave  of  this  parliament,  with  the 
warmest  acknowledgment  of  their  zeal,  duty,  and  affection. 
It  was  at  first  prorogued,  then  dissolved,  and  another  con- 
voked by  the  same  proclamation.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
of  March,  the  nuptials  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
princess  royal  were  solemnized  with  great  magnificence; 
and  this  match  was  attended  with  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion to  his  majesty  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

§  XVTII.  The  powers  at  war  upon  the  continent  acted 
with  surprising  vigour.  The  Russian  and  Saxon  army 
invested  the  city  of  Dantzic,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  per- 
son of  King  Stanislaus.  The  town  was  strong,  the  garrison 
numerous,  and,  animated  by  the  examples  of  the  French 
and  Poles,  made  a  very  obstinate  defence.  For  some  time 
they  were  supplied  by  sea  with  recruits,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition. On  the  eleventh  day  of  May  a  reinforcement  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  was  landed  from  two  French  ships  of 
war  and  some  transports,  under  Fort  \Vecliselmunde, 
which  was  so  much  in  want  of  provisions,  that  they  were 
not  admitted  ;  they  therefore  re-embarked,  and  sailed  back 
to  Copenhagen.  But  afterwards  a  larger  number  were 
landed  in  the  same  place,  and  attacked  the  Russian  en- 
trenchment, in  order  to  force  their  wav  into  the  citv.  Thev 
•were  repulsed  in  this  attempt,  but  retired  in  good  order. 
At  length  the  Russian  fleet  arrived,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Gordon  ;  and  now  the  siege  was  carried  on  with 
great  fury.  Fort  Wechselmunde  was  surrendered  :  the 
French  troops  capitulated,  and  were  embarked  in  the 
Russian  ships,  to  be  conveyed  to  some  port  in  the  Baltic. 
Stanislaus  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  to  Marien- 
warder  in  the  Prussian  territories.  The  citv  of  Dantzic 
submitted  to  the  dominions  of  Augustus  lU.  King  of 
Poland,  and  was  obliged  to  defrav  the  expense  of  thevvar 
to  the  ilussian  General  Count  de  Munich,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  command  after  the  sieL:e  was  begun.  The 
Polish  lords  at  Dantzic  signed  an  art  of  submission  to 
King  Augustus,  who,  on  tlie  tenth  day  of  Julv,  arrived  at 
the  convent  of  Oliva.  There  a  council  was  held  in  his 
presence.  Tlie  recusant  nobleman  took  the  oath  which  he 
proposed.  Then  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed  ;  and 
the  king  set  out  on  his  return  to  Dresden. 

§  .\IX.  On  the  Rhine  the  French  arms  bore  down  all 
resistance.  The  Count  de  Belleisle  besieged  and  took 
Traerback.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  invested  Philipsburgh,  while  Prince  Eugene 
was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  in  the  strong  camp 
at  Heilhrou,  waiting  for  the  troops  of  the  empire.  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  June,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  visiting  the 
trenches,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  the  command 
devolve<i  upon  the  Marquis  d'Asfeldt,  who  carried  on  the 
operations  of  the  siege  with  equal  vigour  and  capacity. 
Prince  Eugene  being  joined  by  the  different  reinforce- 


ments he  expected,  marched  towards  the  French  lines ; 
but  found  them  so  strong  that  he  would  not  hazard  an 
attack ;  and  such  precautions  taken,  that  with  all  his 
military  talents  he  could  not  relieve  the  besieged.  At 
length  General  Watgenau,  the  governor,  capitulated,  after 
having  made  a  noble  defence,  and  obtained  the  most 
honourable  conditions.  Prince  Eugene  retired  to  Heidel- 
berg; and  the  campaign  ended  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  imperial  arms  were  not  more  successful  m 
Italy.  The  Infant  Don  Carlos  had  received  so  many 
invitations  from  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  that  he  resolved 
to  take  possession  of  that  kingdom.  He  began  his  march 
in  February,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  forces  :  published 
a  manifesto,  declaring  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  relieve 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  oppression  under  which 
It  groaned  ;  and  entered  the  capital  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  people  ;  while  the  Count  de  X'lsconti,  the  German 
viceroy,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  invaders, 
thought  proper  to  retire,  after  having  thrown  succours  into 
Gaela  and  Capua.  W  hen  he  arrived  at  Nocera,  he  began 
to  assemble  the  militia,  with  intent  to  form  a  camp  at  Har- 
letta.  The  Count  de  Montemar  marched  with  a  body  of 
forces  against  this  general,  and  obtained  over  him  a  com- 
plete victory  at  Bitonto  in  Apuglia,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
iNIay,  when  the  imperialists  were  entirely  routed,  and  a 
great  number  of  principal  officers  taken  prisoners.  Don 
Carlos,  being  proclaimed,  and  acknowledged  King  of 
Naples,  created  the  Count  de  Montemar  Duke  of  Bitonto ; 
reduced  Gaeta,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  which 
were  garrisoned  with  imperial  troops  ;  and  resolved  to 
subd  ue  the  island  of  Sicily.  About  twenty  thousand  troops 
being  destined  for  this  expedition,  were  landed  in  the  road 
of  Solanto  in  August,  under  the  command  of  the  new 
Duke  of  Bitonto,  who  being  favoured  by  the  natives,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  conquests  with  great  rapidity.  The  people 
acknowledged  Don  Carlos  as  their  sovereign,  and  took 
arms  in  support  of  his  government:  so  that  the  imperial 
troops  were  driven  before  tliem,  and  the  Spaniards  pos- 
sessed the  whole  kingdom,  except  Messina,  Syracuse, 
and  Trepani,  when  the  infant  determined  to  visit  the  island 
in  person. 

§  XX.  While  Don  Carlos  was  thus  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  imperialists  were  hard 
pressed  in  Lombardy  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
Piedmont,  commanded  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the 
old  Mareschal  Duke  de  Villars.  In  the  month  of  January 
they  undertook  the  siege  ofTortona,  which  they  reduced  ; 
while  the  troops  of  the  emperor  began  to  pour  in  great 
numbers  into  the  Mantuan.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
Count  Merci,  who  commanded  them,  passed  the  Po  in 
the  face  of  the  allies,  notwithstanding  all  the  skill  of  Vil- 
lars, obliged  him  to  retreat  from  the  banks  of  that  river, 
and  took  the  Castle  of  Colorno.  Tlie  old  French  general, 
being  taken  ill,  quitted  the  army,  and  retired  to  Turin, 
where  in  a  little  tune  he  died  ;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia 
retiring  to  the  same  place,  the  command  of  the  allied  forces 
devolved  upon  the  Mareschal  de  Coigny.  The  confede- 
rates were  posted  at  Sanguina,  and  the  imperialists  at 
Sorbola,  when  the  Count  de  Merci  made  a  motion  to  San 
Prospero,  as  if  he  intended  either  to  attack  the  enemy,  or 
take  possession  of  Parma.  The  Mareschal  de  Coigny 
forthwith  made  a  disposition  for  an  engagement ;  and,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  the  imperial  general  having 
passed  the  Parma,  began  the  attack  with  great  impetuosity. 
He  charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  was 
killed  soon  after  the  battle  began.  Nevertheless,  the  Prince 
of  VVirtemberg  assuming  the  command,  both  armies  fought 
with  great  obstinacy,  from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  till  four 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  imperialists  retired  towards 
Monte  Cirugalo,  leaving  five  thousand  men  dead  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  among  these  many  officers  of  distinc- 
tion. The  loss  of  the  allies  was  very  considerable,  and 
they  reaped  no  solid  fruits  from  their  victory. 

§  XXI.  The  imperial  forces  retreated  to  Reggio,  and 
from  thence  moved  to  the  plains  of  Carpi,  on  the  right  of 
Secchia,  where  they  received  some  reinforcements  :  then 
General  Count  Konigsegg  arriving  in  the  camp,  look  upon 
himself  the  command  of  the  army.  His  first  slcp  was  to 
take  post  at  Quingentolo,  by  which  motion  he  secured 
JMirandola,  that  was  threatened  with  a  siege.    On  the. 
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fifteenlU  of  February,  lie  foixied  the  river  Seceliia,  and 
surprised  the  quarters  of  Mareschal  de  Broilio,  who 
escaped  in  his  sliivt  with  great  difticuUy.  Tlie  French 
retired  with  sucli  precipitation,  that  they  left  all  their  bag- 
ga^  behind,  and  above  two  thousand  were  taken  prison- 
ers. They  posted  themselves  under  (5uastalla,  where,  on 
the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  they  were  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  imperialists,  and  a  general  engagement 
ensued.  Konigsegg  made  several  desperate  etions  to 
break  the  French  cavalry,  upon  which,  however,  he  could 
make  no  impression.  The  infantry  on  both  sides  fought 
with  uncommon  ardour  for  six  hours,  and  the  field  was 
Qovered  with  carnage.  At  length,  the  imperial  general 
retreated  to  Lazara,  afler  having  lost  above  five  thousand 
men,  including  the  Prince  of  Wirlemberg,  the  Generals 
Valpareze  and  Colminero,  with  many  other  officers  of  dis- 
tinction :  nor  was  the  damage  sustained  by  the  French 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Germans,  who  repassed  the 
Po,  and  took  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  The  allies 
crosseil  the  same  river,  and  the  Marquis  de  Madlibois  was 
sent  with  a  detachment  to  attack  Wirandola ;  but  the  im- 
perialists marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  enterprise  :  then  he  rejoined  his  army, 
which  retired  under  the  walls  of  Cremona,  to  wait  for 
succours  from  Don  Carlos.  So  little  respect  did  the  French 
court  pay  to  the  British  nation  at  this  juncture,  that  in  the 
month  of  November,  an  edict  was  published  at  Paris, 
commanding  all  the  British  subjects  in  France,  who  "ere 
not  actually  in  employment,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
fifty,  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  tifleen  days,  or  enlist  in  some 
of  the  Irish  regiments,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  vaga- 
bonds, and  sent  to  the  galleys.  This  edict  was  executed 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  The  prisons  of  Paris  were  crowded 
with  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  who  were  surprised 
and  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  their  friends, 
and  must  have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  thev 
been  relieved  by  the  active  charity  of  the  Jansenisls.  The 
Earl  of  Waldegrave,  who  then  resided  at  Paris,  as  am- 
bassador from  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  made  such 
vigorous  remonstrances  to  the  French  ministry  upon  this 
unheard-of  outrage  against  a  nation  with  which  tliev  had 
been  so  long  in  alliance,  that  they  thought  proper  to  set 
the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  publish  another  edict,  by  which 
the  meaning  of  the  former  was  explained  away. 

§  XXII.  While  these  transactions  occurred  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  King  of  Great  Britain  augmented  his  land- 
forces  ;  and  warm  contests  were  maintained  through  the 
whole  united  kingdom  in  electing  representatives  for  the 
new  parliament.  But  in  all  these  struggles  tlie  ministerial 
power  predominated  ;  and  the  new  members  appeared  with 
the  old  complexion.  The  two  Houses  assembled  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  January,  and  Mr.  Onslow  was  re-elected 
speaker.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  all  debates  were 
the  self-same  persons  who  had  conducted  those  of  the 
former  parliament ;  and  the  same  measures  were  pui-sued 
in  the  same  manner.  The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had 
concerted  with  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces 
such  measures  as  were  thought  most  advisable  for  their 
common  safety,  and  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe : 
that  they  had  considered  on  one  side  the  pressing  appli- 
cations made  by  the  imperial  court  both  in  England  and 
Holland  for  obtaining  succours  against  the  powers  at  war 
with  the  house  of  Austria ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
repeated  professions  made  by  the  allies  of  their  sincere 
disposition  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  troubles  upon 
honourable  and  solid  terms  ;  that  he  and  the  States-general 
had  concurred  in  a  resolution  to  employ  their  joint  and 
earnest  instances  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  and  happy 
accommodation :  that  their  good  offices  were  at  length 
accepted  ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  plan  would  be  offered  lo 
the  consideration  of  all  parties  engaged  in  the  war,  as  a 
basis  for  a  general  negociation  for  peace.  He  told  them  he 
hail  used  the  (lOwer  vested  in  him  by  the  last  parliament 
with  great  moderation ;  and  concluded  a  treatv  with  the 
crown  of  Denmark  of  great  importance  in  the  present 
conjuncture.  He  observed,  that  whilst  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe  were  actually  engaged  in  a  war, 
Great  Britain  must  be  more  or  less  affected  with  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  as  the  best  concerted  measures  are  liable 


to  uncertainty,  the  nation  ought  to  be  prepared  against  all 
events.  He,  therefore,  expressed  his  hope,  that  his  good 
subjects  would  not  repine  at  the  necessary  means  of  pro- 
curing the  blessings  ot  peace  and  universal  tranquillity,  or 
of  putting  him  in  a  condition  to  act  that  part  which  it 
miyhl  be  necessary  and  incumbent  upon  him  to  take. 
The  address  of  thanks  produced  a  dispute  as  usual,  which 
ended  with  an  acquiescence  in  the  motion.  Tli£  House, 
in  a  grand  committee  on  the  supply,  resolved,  that  thirty 
thousand  seamen  should  be  employed  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year ;  and  that  the  land  forces  should  be  aug- 
mented to  the  number  of  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  effective  men.  But  these  resolutions 
were  not  taken  without  dispute  and  division.  The  minis- 
ter's opponents  not  only  re-produced  all  the  reasons  which 
had  been  formerly  advanced  against  a  standing  army,  but 
they  opposed  this  augmentation  with  extraordinary  ardour, 
as  a  huge  stride  towards  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power.  They  refuted  those  fears  of  external  broils  on 
which  the  ministry  pretended  to  ground  the  necessity  of 
such  an  augmentation  :  and  they  exposed  the  weak  con- 
duct of  the  administration  in  having  contributed  to  destroy 
the  balance  of  power,  by  assisting  Spain  against  the 
emperor  in  Italv,  so  as  to  aggrandize  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

I  XXIII.  Sir  William  Wyndham  moved,  that  the 
estimate  of  the  navy  for  the  ensuing  year  might  be  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  He  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  which  had  been  yearly 
raised,  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  peace,  the  people 
had  not  been  quite  delivered  of  anv  one  tax  incurred  in  the 
preceding  war.  He  said,  he  could  not  comprehend  how 
it  was  possible  to  find  pretences  for  exposing  the  nation  to 
such  exorbitant  charges;  and  he  took  notice  of  some  un- 
conscionable articles  in  the  account  of  the  naiy-debt  that 
lay  upon  the  table.  He  was  seconded  liy^Ir.  Sandys,  and 
supported  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Pulleney  :  but 
after  some  debate,  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  negative. 
^VIlen  the  new  treaty  with  Denmark  fell  under  considera- 
tion in  a  grand  committee,  Mr.  H.  Walpole  moved,  that 
the  sum  of  fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  poun<Is 
should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  as  a  subsidy  to  the 
Dane,  pursuant  to  the  said  treaty,  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year.  The  demand  did  not  meet  with  immediate 
compliance.  All  the  leaders  in  the  opposition  exclaimed 
against  the  subsidy  as  unnecessary  and  unreasonable. 
They  observed,  that  as  the  English  had  no  particular 
interest  of  their  own  for  inducing  them  to  engage  in  the  pre-, 
sent  war,  but  only  the  danger  to  which  the  balance  of  power  ■ 
miaht  be  exposed  by  that  event;  and  as  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  as  much,  if  not  more,  interested  than  the  > 
English  in  the  preservation  of  that  balance,  sliould  it  ever^ 
be  really  endangered,  they  would  certainly  engage  in  it^ 
defence,  without  receiving  any  valuable  consideration  from 
Great  Britain ;  but  should  the  English  be  always  the  first> 
to  take  the  alarm  upon  any  rupture,  and  offer  bribes  and 
pensions  to  all  the  princes  in  Europe,  the  whole  charge  of 
preserving  that  balance  would  fall  upon  Great  Britain : 
every  state  would  expect  a  gratification  from  her,  for  doing 
that  which  it  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  do  for  its  oivn 
preservation  :  even  the  Dutch  might  at  last  refuse  to  assist 
in  trimming  this  balance,  unless  Britain  should  submit  to 
make  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  a  pensionary  of 
England,  and  take  a  number  of  their  forces  into  Englisk 
pav.  The  debate  having  had  its  free  course,  the  questioU| 
was  put,  and  the  motion  approved  by  the  majority.  The 
ministry  allowed  a  bill  to  he  brought  in  for  limiting  th# 
number  of  officers  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  at  thi 
second  reading  it  was  rejected  upon  a  division,  after  ^ 
learned  debate,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  oppositioi' 
had  gained  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  tlie  person  of  Ix)i 
Polwarth,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  a  nobleman 
eleaant  parts,  keen  penetration,  and  uncommon  vivacit; 
who  spoke  with  all  the  fluency  and  fervour  of  elocution. 

5  XXIV.  The  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  ni 
less  vigilant  and  resolute  in  detecting  and  opposing  every 
measure  which  they  thought  would  redound  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  country.  But  the  most  remarkable  object 
that  employed  their  attention  during  this  session  was  a 
very  extraordinary  petition,  subscribed  by  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  Queensberry,  and  Montrose,  the  Earls  of  Dun- 
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donald,  Marclimoiit,  and  Stair,  representing  tliat  undue 
influence  had  been  used  for  carrying  on  the  election  of  the 
sixleen  peers  for  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who 
delivered  their  petition  to  the  House,  proposed  a  day  for 
taking  it  into  consideration ;  and  to  this  they  agreed.  It 
was  afterwards  moved,  that  tlie  consideration  of  it  should 
be  adjourned  to  a  short  day,  before  which  the  petitioners 
should  be  ordered  to  declare  whether  they  intended  to  con- 
trovert the  last  election  of  the  sixteen  peers,  or  the  election 
of  any,  and  whicli  of  them.  This  affair  was  of  such  an 
unprecedented  natnre,  that  the  House  seemed  to  be  divided 
in  opinion  about  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. The  partisans  of  the  ministry  would  have  willingly 
stifled  the  inquiry  in  the  beginning;  but  the  petitioners 
were  so  strenuously  supported  in  tlieir  claim  to  sotne  no- 
tice, by  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  Abingdon,  and  Strafford, 
the  Lords  Bathurst  and  Carteret,  tliat  they  could  not  dis- 
miss It  at  once  with  any  regard  to  decorum.  The  order 
of  the  House,  according  to  the  motion  explained  above, 
being  communicated  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  peti- 
tioners, they  waited  on  liira  with  a  declaration,  importing 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  controvert  the  election  or  return 
of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland ;  but  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  lay  before  their  lordships  the  evidence  of  such 
facts  and  undue  methods  as  appeared  to  them  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution  :  and  might  in  future  elections 
equally  affect  the  right  of  the  present  sixteen  peers,  as  that 
of  the  other  peers  of  Scotland,  if  not  prevented  by  a  proper 
remedy.  This  declaration  being  repeated  to  the  House, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  a  motion,  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  ordered  to  lay  before  the  House  in  writing,  in- 
stances of  those  undue  methods  and  illegal  practices  upon 
which  they  intended  to  proceed,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons they  suspected  to  be  gudty.  He  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  country  party ;  and  a  long  debate  ensued  ;  after 
which  the  question  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
and  the  order  signified  to  the  petitioners.  Next  day  their 
answer  was  read  to  the  House  to  this  effect :  That  as  they 
had  no  intention  to  state  themselves  accusers,  they  could 
not  take  upon  them  to  name  particular  persons  who  might 
have  been  concerned  in  those  illegal  practices ;  but  who 
they  were  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  their  lordships 
upon  their  taking  the  proper  examination:  nevertheless, 
they  did  humbly  acquaint  their  lordships,  that  the  petition 
was  laid  before  them  upon  information,  that  the  list  of 
the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland  had  been  framed  previous  to 
the  election,  by  persons  in  high  trust  under  the  crown ;  that 
tins  list  was  shown  to  peers,  as  a  list  approved  by  thecrown ; 
and  was  called  the  king's  list,  from  which  there  was  to  be 
no  variation,  unless  to  make  way  for  one  or  two  particular 
peers,  on  condition  they  should  conform  to  measures  :  that 
peers  were  solicited  to  vote  for  this  list,  without  the  liberty 
of  making  any  alteration  :  that  endeavours  were  used  to 
engage  peers  to  vote  for  this  list  by  promise  of  pensions, 
and  offices  civil  and  military  to  themselves  and  relations, 
as  well  as  by  offers  of  money :  that  sums  were  given  for 
this  purpose :  that  pensions,  ofltices,  and  releases  of  debts 
owing  to  the  crown,  were  actually  granted  to  ))eers  wlio 
concurred  in  voting  for  this  list,  and  to  their  relations  : 
that  on  the  day  of  election  a  battalion  of  his  majesty's  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  the  Abbey-court  of  Edinburgh,  contrary 
to  custom,  and  without  any  apparent  cause  but  that  of 
overawing  the  electors.  This  answer  gave  rise  to  another 
violent  dispute ;  but  the  majority  voted  it  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  petition  was  rejected,  though  the  resolution  was 
clogged  with  a  vigorous  protest. 
A  I)  17-!-  ^  XXV.  Notwithstanding  this  discourage- 
ment, the  Earl  of  Abingdon  moved,  that 
although  the  petition  was  <lismissed,  an  inquiry  might  be 
set  on  foot  touching  an  affair  of  such  consequence  to  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.  The  Earl  of  Hay  declaring  his 
belief  that  no  such  illegal  methods  had  been  practised,  the 
other  produced  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Protests  of  a 
great  number  of  nolile  lords,  entered  by  them  at  the  last 
election  of  peers  for  Scotland.  Exceptions  being  taken  to 
a  pamphlet,  as  an  object  unworthy  of  their  notice,  Lord 
Bathurst  exhibited  an  authentic  copy  of  tho<e  protests,  ex- 
tracted from  the  journal  of  that  election,  signed  by  the  two 
principal  clerks,  and  witnessed  by  two  gentlemen  then 
attending  in  the  lobby.   These  were  accordingly  read,  and 


plainly  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  petition.  Nothing  could  be  more  scandalous,  arro- 
gant, and  shamefully  flagrant  than  the  conduct  and  deport- 
ment of  those  who  acted  the  part  of  understrappers  to  the 
ministry  on  this  occasion.  But  all  this  demonstration, 
adorned  and  enforced  by  the  charms  and  energy  of  elo- 
quence, was  like  preaching  in  a  desert.  A  motion  was 
made  for  adjourning,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative  :  a  pro- 
test was  entered,  and  the  whole  affair  consigned  to  obli- 
vion. Divers  other  motions  were  made  successively  bv 
the  lords  in  the  opposition,  and  rejected  by  the  invincible 
power  of  a  majority.  The  uninterrupted  success  of  the 
ministry  did  not,  however,  prevent  them  from  renewing  the 
struggle  as  often  as  an  opportunity  offered.  They  disputed 
the  continuation  of  the  salt  tax,  and  the  bill  for  enabling 
the  king  to  apply  the  sum  of  one  million  out  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  service  of  the  current  vear,  though  success 
did  not  attend  their  endeavours.  They  supported  with 
all  their  might  a  bill  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  ex- 
plaining and  amending  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 
for  preventing  wrongous  imprisonment,  and  against  undue 
delays  in  trials.  Xhis  was  all  the  natives  of  Scotland  had 
in  lieu  of  the  habeas  corpus  act;  though  it  did  not  screen 
them  from  oppression.  Yet  the  Earl  of  Ilav  undertook  to 
prove  they  were  on  a  footing  with  their  neighbours  of  Eng- 
land in  this  respect ;  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out  on  a 
division.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  fifteenth  of  Mav, 
when  the  king  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses  declared, 
that  the  plan  of  pacification  concerted  between  him  and  the 
States-general  had  not  produced  the  desired  effect.  He 
thanked  the  Commons  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted 
with  such  cheerfulness  and  despatch.  He  signified  his 
intention  to  visit  his  German  dominions;  and  told  them 
he  should  constitute  the  queen  regent  of  the  realm  in  his 
absence.  Immediately  after  the  prorogation  his  majesty 
embarked  for  Holland,  in  his  way  to  Hanover. 

§  XXVI.  By  this  time  the  eood  undersumding  between 
the  courts  of  Sladrid  and  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  a  re- 
markable incident.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid having  allowed  his  servants  to  rescue  a  criminal  from 
the  officers  of  justice,  all  the  servants  concerned  in  that 
rescue  were  dragged  from  hishouse  to  prison  by  theSpanish 
king's  order,  with  circumstances  of  rigour  and  disgrace. 
His  Portuguese  majesty  being  informed  of  this  outrage, 
ordered  reprisals  to  be  made  upon  the  servants  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Lisbon.  The  two  ministers  with- 
drew abruptly  to  their  respective  courts.  The  two  mon- 
archs  expressed  their  mutual  resentment.  The  King  of 
.Spain  assembled  a  body  of  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal ;  and  his  Portuguese  majesty  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  King  George.  Don  Marcos  Antonio  d'Alze- 
veda  was  despatched  to  London,  with  the  character  of 
envoy  extraordinary ;  and  succeeded  in  his  commission 
according  to  his  wish.  In  a  little  time  after  the  king's 
departure  from  England,  Sir  John  Norris  sailed  from 
Spithead  with  a  powerful  squadron,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Portuguese  against  the  Spaniards;  and  on  the  ninth  day 
of  June  arrived  at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer.  Mr.  Keene,  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  had  communicated  to  his  catholic  m.ajesty  the  reso- 
lution of  his  master  to  send  a  powerful  squadron  to  Lisbon, 
with  orders  to  guard  that  coast  from  insults,  and  secure 
the  Brazil  fleet,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain 
were  deeply  interested.  Don  Joseph  Patinho,  minister  of 
his  catholic  majesty,  delivered  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Keene, 
representing  that  such  an  expedition  would  affect  the  com- 
merce of  Spain,  by  intimidating  foreign  merchants  from 
embarking  their  merchandise  in  the  tiota.  But,  in  all  pro- 
Iwbility,  it  prevented  a  rupture  between  the  two  crowns, 
and  disposed  the  King  of  Spain  to  listen  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. 

§  XXVII.  Tlie  powers  in  alliance  against  the  House  of 
Austria,  having  rejected  the  plan  of  pacification  concerted 
by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-general,  Mr. 
Walpole,  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  presented  a  memorial 
to  their  high  mightinesses,  desiring  they  would,  without 
loss  of  time,  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence  by  an 
augmentation  of  their  forces  at  sea  and  land  :  that  they 
miaht  take  such  vigorous  steps  in  concert  with  Great 
Britain,  as  the  future  conjuncture  of  affairs  might  require. 
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But  before  they  would  subject  themselves  to  such  expense, 
ihev  resolved  to  muke  lurlher  trial  of  their  influence  with 
the  powers  in  alliance  against  the  emperor ;  and  confer- 
ences were  renewed  wiih  the  ministers  of  those  allies.  The 
art'airs  ot  I'oland  liecame  more  and  more  unfavourable  to 
the  interest  of  Slanislaus ;  for  though  a  j^eM  number  of 
the  Polish  nobility  en;;awed  in  a  confederacy  to  support 
his  claim,  and  made  re()eated  efforts  in  his  behalf,  the 
Palatine  of  Kiow  submitted  to  Augustus ;  and  even  his 
brother  the  primate,  after  having  sustained  a  Ions;  impri- 
sonment, and  many  extraordinary  hard-ihips,  was  oblisied 
to  acknowledge  that  prince  his  sovereign.  In  Italy  the 
aVms  of  tlie  allies  still  continued  to  prosper.  Don  Carlos 
landed  in  Sicilv,  and  reduced  the  whole  island,  almost 
without  opposition  ;  while  the  imperialists  were  forced  to 
abandon  all  the  territories  they  possessed  in  Italy,  except 
the  Mantuo.  The  emperor  being  equally  unable  to  cope 
with  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  implored  succours 
of  the  czarina,  who  sent  thirty  thousand  men  to  his  assist- 
ance. This  vigorous  interposition,  and  the  success  of  Au- 
gustus in  Poland,  disposed  the  court  of  Versailles  to  a 
paciticjtion.  A  secret  negociation  was  be^un  between 
France  and  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  preliminaries 
were  signed  without  the  concuiTence  or  knowledge  of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  maritime  powers.  In  these  arti- 
cles it  was  stipulated,  that  France  should  restore  all  the 
conquests  she  had  made  in  Germany  :  that  the  reversion  of 
the  dukedom  of  Tuscany  should  be  vested  in  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  :  that  Lorraine  should  be  allotted  to  King  Stanis- 
laus :  and  after  his  death  be  united  to  the  crown  of  France  : 
that  the  emperor  should  possess  the  Milanese,  the  Man- 
tuan,and  Parma:  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  should  enjov 
Vigevano  and  Novara :  that  Don  Carlos  should  be  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Naples  and  Sicilv,  and  retain  the 
island  of  Elba,  with  all  the  Spanish  territories  on  the  coast 
of  Tuscany ;  and  that  France  should  guarantee  the  prag- 
matic sanction. 

§  XXV'III.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  returned  from 
Hanover  to  England  in  the  month  of  November  ;  and  on 
tlie  fifteenth  day  of  January  opened  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment. On  this  occasion  he  congratulated  them  on  the  near 
prospect  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
the  preliminary  articles  in  which  the  emperor  and  the 
King  of  France  had  agreed  ;  and  of  which  he  had  express- 
ed his  approbation,  as  they  did  not  differ  in  any  essential 
point  from  the  plan  of  pacification  which  he  and  the  States- 
general  had  offered  to  the  belligerent  powers.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  already  ordered  a  considerable  reduction 
to  be  made  in  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  observed  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  some 
extraordinary  expense,  until  a  more  perfect  reconciliation 
should  be  established  among  the  several  powers  of  Europe. 
An  address  of  thanks  was  unanimously  voted,  presented, 
and  graciously  received.  After  the  House  had  received 
several  petitions  from  different  counties  and  gentlemen, 
complaining  of  undue  influence  in  elections  for  members 
of  parliament,  it  proceeded  to  consider  of  the  snpplv,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wager  movins;  that  fifteen  thousand  seamen 
should  be  employed  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  the 
proposal  was  approved  without  opposition.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  "  That 
the  ordinary  estimate  of  the  navy  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee."  The  ministry  discouraged  all  such 
prying  measures  :  a  debate  was  produced,  the  House  di- 
vided, and  the  motion  was  rejected.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
a  motion  for  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year,  made  by 
Mr.  Sandys,  and  supported  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr. 
Willimot,  and  other  patriots,  who  demonstrated,  that  this 
was  a  speedy  and  practicable  expedient  for  discharging  the 
national  debt,  lowering  the  interest  of  monev,  reducing  the 
price  of  labour,  and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  commerce. 

§  XXIX.  The  bin  for  limiting  tlie  number  of  officers  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  again  revived.  The  king  was 
empowered  to  borrow  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
chargeable  on  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
suing year,  though  this  power  was  not  easily  granted  ; 
and  the  House  resolved  to  lay  a  duty  of  twentv  sliillings 
per  gallon  on  all  spirituous  liquors,  after  it  had  appeared 
to  the  committee  appointed  for  that  jmrpose,  that  those 
spirits  were  pernicious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 


people.    To  this  resolution  was  added    another,  which 
amounted  to  a  total  (irohibition,  namely,  that  fifty  pounds 
should   be  yearly  paid  to  his  majesty  for  a  licence  to  be 
annually  taken   out  by   every   person  who  should  vend, 
barter,  or  utter  any  such  spirituous  liquors.     Mr.  Walter 
Plumer,  in  a  well-concerted  speech,  moved  for  the  repeal 
of  some  clauses  in  the  test  act :  these  he  represented  as  a 
species  of  persecution,  in  which  protestant  dissenters  weie? 
confounded  with  the  Roman  catholics  and  enemies  to  thel 
establishment.    He  was  sustained  by  Lord  Polworth  and  v 
Mr.   Heathcote;  but  Sir  Robert  W'alpole  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Shippen  against  the  motion  as  dangerous  to  the  esta- 
blished church  :  and  the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative.     When   Sir  Joseph  Jekyll 
presented  to  the  House,  according  to  order,  a       '     "   '    • 
bill  founded  on  the  resolutions  they  had  taken  against  spi- 
rituous liquors, Sir  Robert  Walpole  acquainted  them, by  his 
majesty's  command,  that  as  the  alterations  proposed  to  be 
made  by  that  bill  in  the  duties  charged  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors  might,  in  a  great  degree,  affect  some  |)art  of  the  civil- 
list  revenues,  his  majesty,  for  the  sake  of  remedying  so  great  ' 
an  evil  as  was  intended  by  that  bill  to  be  prevented,  did  ' 
consent  to  accept  any  other  revenue  of  equal  value,  to  be 
settled  and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  his  interest  in  the  said 
duties.    The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  consigned 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  that  for  limiting 
the  number  of  officers   in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
thrown  out  at  the  second  reading.     Petitions  again.st  the 
bill  touching  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquor.^,  were  presert- 
ed  by  the  traders  to  the  British  sugar  colonies,  by  tne  mer- 
chants of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  respecting  the  hardships 
to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  a  law  which  amounted 
to  a  prohibition  of  rum  ana  spirits  distilled  from  molasses. 
In  consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  a  mitigating  clause 
was  inserted  in  favour  of  the   composition  known  by  the 
name  of  punch,  and  distillers  were  permitted  to  exercise 
anv  other   employment.    The  sum  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds  was  voted  for  making  good  the  deficiencies  that 
might  happen  in  the  civil  list  by  this  bill,  which  at  length 
passed  through  the  House,  though  not  without  reiterated 
disputes  and  warm  altercation.     Violent  opposition  was 
Kkewise  made  to  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  people  called 
quakers,  who  offered  a  petition,  representing,  that  though 
from  motives  of  conscience  they  refused   the  payment  of 
tithes,  church-rates,  oblations,  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  they 
were  exposed  to  grievous  sufferings  by  prosecution  in  the 
exchequer,  ecclesia,stical,  and  other  courts,  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  their  persons,  and  the  niln  of  them  and  tlieir  fami- 
lies.    A  bill  being  prepared  for  their  relief,  was  read  and 
printed  :  then   petitions  were  preferred  against  it  bv  the 
clergv  of  Middlesex,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.    Counsel  was  heard  in  behalf  of  those  petitioners, 
and  several  alterations  proposed  in  the  bill,  which  after  long 
and  repeated  debates  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  was 
sent  uj)  to  the  Lords. 

§  XXX.  In  the  month  of  February  the  king  had  sent 
two  members  of  the  privy  council  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  a  message,  proposing  a  marriage  between  his  royal 
highness  and  the  Princess  of  Saxegotha.  The  proposal 
being  agreeable  to  the  prince,  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
on  the  twentv-seventh  day  of  Anrll.  Upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  Pulteney  moved  for  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
his  majesty,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  George  Lyttleton 
and  Mr.  VMUiam  Pitt,  who  seized  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
nouncing elegant  panegvrics  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  amiable  consort.  These  two  young  members  soon 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  House  by  their  eloquence; 
and  superior  talents.  The  attention  of  the  House  was* 
afterwards  converted  to  a  bill  for  the  preventing  of  smug-j 
gllng;  and  another  for  explaining  the  act  for  the  moi-e 
effectual  preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament.  Both  made  their  wai 
through  the  lower  House,  and  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords 
for  their  concurrence.  The  number  of  land  forces  voted 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year  was  reduced  to  sevenJ 
teen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  effective  men.  Tha 
supplies  were  raised  by  the  malt  tax  and  land  tax  at  twd 
shillings  in  the  pound,  additional  duties  on  mum,  cider,: 
and  perry,  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper ;  and 
by  an  act  empowering  his  majesty  to  borrow  six  hundred 
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thousand  pounds  from  the  sinking  fund.  In  this  session 
the  parliament  repealed  the  old  statutes  of  England  and 
Scotland  against  conjuraiion,  witchciaft,  and  dealing  with 
evil  spirits.  The  Commons  likewise  prepared  a  bill  to 
restrain  the  disposition  of  lands  in  mortmain,  whereby 
thev  became  unalienable.  Against  this  measure  petitions 
were  presented  by  the  two  universities,  the  colleges  of 
Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  and  divers  hospitals 
that  subsisted  by  charitable  donations.  In  fiivour  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  a  particular  exempting  clause 
was  inserted.  Several  other  amendments  were  made  in 
the  bill,  which  passed  through  both  Houses  and  obtained 
the  royal  assent.  -  Among  the  acts  passed  in  this  session, 
was  one  for  naturalizing  her  royal  highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales ;  and  another  for  building  a  bridge  across  the 
Thames  from  New  Palace-yard,  in  the  citv  of  Westmin- 
ster, to  the  opposite  shore  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The 
points  chiefly  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  the 
address  of  thanks  for  his  majesty's  speech,  the  mortmain 
bill,  the  quakers'  bill,  which  was  thrown  out,  and  that  for 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  which  did  not  pass  without 
division  and  protest.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  May  the 
king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  told 
both  Houses,  that  a  further  convention,  touching  the  exe- 
cution of  the  preliminaries,  had  been  made  and  communi- 
cated to  him  by  the  emperor  and  most  christian  king: 
and  that  negociations  were  carrying  on  by  the  several 
powers  engaged  in  the  late  war,  in  order  to  settle  a  general 
pacification.  He  expressed  great  concern  at  seeing  such 
seeds  of  dissatisfaction  sown  among  his  people  :  he  pro- 
tested it  was  his  desire,  and  should  be  his  care,  to  preserve 
the  present  constitution  in  church  and  state,  as  by  law 
established  :  he  recommended  harmony  and  mutual  affec- 
tion among  all  protestants  of  the  nation,  as  the  great  secu- 
rity of  that  happy  establishment ;  and  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  visit  his  German  dominions.  Accordingly  the 
parliament  was  no  sooner  prorogued  than  he  set  out  for 
Hanover,  after  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  in  his 
absence. 

^  XXXr.  Such  a  degree  of  licentiousness  prevailed 
over  the  whole  nation,  that  the  kingdom  was  filled  with 
tumult  and  riots,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  regulations  of  the  civil  government  in  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  dis- 
turbances happened  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
September.  .  John  Porteous,  who  commanded  the  guard 
paid  by  that  city,  a  man  of  brutal  disposition  and  aban- 
doned morals,  had,  at  the  execution  of  a  smuggler,  been 
provoked  by  some  insults  from  the  populace  to  order  his 
men,  without  using  the  previous  formalities  of  the  law,  to 
fire  with  shot  among  the  crowd  :  by  which  precipitate 
order  several  innocent  persons  lost  their  lives.  Porteous 
was  tried  for  murder,  convjcted,  and  received  sentence  of 
death ;  but  the  queen,  as  guardian  of  the  realm,  thought 
proper  to  indulge  him  with  a  reprieve.  The  common 
people  of  Edinburgh  resented  this  lenity  shown  to  a  cri- 
minal, who  was  the  object  of  their  detestation.  They  re- 
membered that  pardons  had  been  granted  to  divers  mili- 
tary delinquents  in  that  country,  who  had  been  condemned 
by  legal  trial.  They  seemed  to  think  those  were  encou- 
ragements to  oppression  ;  they  were  fired  by  a  national 
jealousy  ;  they  were  stimulated  by  the  relations  and 
friends  of  those  who  had  been  murdered  ;  and  they  re- 
solved to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  author  of  that  tra- 
gedy, bv  depriving  him  of  life  on  the  very  day  which  the 
judges  had  fixed  for  his  execution.  Thus  determined  they 
assembled  in  difrerent  bodies,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Tliey  blocked  up  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  the  troops  that  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs. 
They  surprised  and  disarmed  the  town  guard  :  they  broke 
open  t)ie  prison  doors ;  dragged  Porteous  from  thence  to 
the  place  of  execution ;  and,  leaving  him  hanging  by  the 
neck  on  a  dyer's  pole,  quietly  dispersed  to  their  several 
habitations.  This  exploit  was  performed  with  such  con- 
duct and  deliberation  as  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  plan 
formed  by  some  persons  of  consequence  ;  it,  therefore,  be- 
came the  object  of  a  very  severe  inquiry. 

§  XXXII.  During  tins  summer  a  rupture  happened 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  which  last  reuuced 
the  city  of  Asoph  on  the  Black  sea,  and  overran  the  great- 


est part  ofCrim  Tartary.  Tlie  czarina  declared  war  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  because  her  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
had  made  incursions  upon  her  frontiers  ;  and  when  she 
complained  of  these  disorders  to  the  vizir,  she  received  no 
satisfaction  ;  besides,  a  large  body  of  Tartars  had,  by 
order  of  that  minister,  marched  through  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces in  despite  of  the  empress,  and  committed  terrible 
havoc  in  their  route.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  engage 
as  a  party  in  this  war,  by  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive, 
which  he  had  many  years  before  concluded  with  the  cza- 
rina. Yet,  before  he  declared  himself,  he  joined  the  mari- 
time powers  in  ofl^ering  his  mediation  to  the  sultan,  who 
was  very  well  disposed  to  peace;  but  the  czarina  insisted 
upon  her  retaining  Asoph,  which  her  forces  had  reduced  ; 
and  this  preliminary  article  being  rejected,  as  dishonour- 
able to  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  court  of  Vienna  began  to 
make  preparations  for  war.  By  this  time  all  the  belligerent 
powers  in  Italy  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  emperor  and  France.  The  Duke 
of  Lorraine  had  espoused  the  emperor's  eldest  daughter, 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  and  ceded  Lorraine  to 
France,  even  before  he  succeeded  to  Tuscany.  Don  Car- 
los was  crowned  King  of  Sicily  :  Stanislaus  abdicated  the 
crown  of  Poland  ;  and  Augustus  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  The  preliminaries  were 
approved  and  accepted  by  the  diet  of  the  empire  :  the  King 
of  Spain  sent  orders  for  his  troops  to  evacuate  Tuscany  ; 
and  the  provinces  in  Italy  yielded  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Prince  Eugene,  who  had  manased  the  interest  of  the  em- 
peror on  this  occasion,  did  not  live  to  see  the  happy  fruits 
of  his  negociation.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  April,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  an 
invincible  hero  and  consummate  politician.  He  was  not 
long  survived  by  Count  Staremberg,  another  imperial 
general,  who  ranked  next  to  the  prince  in  military  reputa- 
tion. About  the  same  time  Great  Britain  sustained  a 
national  loss  in  the  death  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  who, 
by  his  worth,  probity,  and  acquired  accomplishments,  had 
dignified  the  great  ofiice  to  which  he  had  been  raised.  He 
died  universally  lamented,  in  the  montli  of  February,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  bencfi  by 
Lord  Hardwicke. 

§  XXXIII.  The  king  being  indisposed,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  fatigued  by  a  very  tempestuous  passage 
from  Holland,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  from  the 
twenty-first  day  of  January  to  the  first  of  February,  and 
then  the  session  was  opened  by  commission.  Tlie  lord 
chancellor,  as  one  of  the  peers  authorized  by  this  commis- 
sion, made  a  speech  in  his  majesty's  name  to  both  Houses. 
With  respect  to  foreign  aft'airs,  he  told  them,  that  the  re- 
spective acts  of  cession  being  exchanged,  and  orders  given 
for  the  evacuation  and  possession  of  the  several  countries 
and  places  by  the  powers  concerned,  according  to  the 
allotment  and  disposition  of  the  preliminary  articles,  the 
great  work  of  re-establishing  the  general  tranquillity  was 
far  advanced  :  that,  however,  common  prudence  called 
upon  them  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  final  conclusion  of 
the  new  settlement.  He  said,  his  majesty  could  not  with- 
out surprise  and  concern  observe  the  many  contrivances 
and  attempts  carried  on,  in  various  shapes  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  nation,  tumultuously  to  resist  and  obstruct  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  violate  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  He  observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
height  to  which  these  audacious  practices  might  rise,  if  not 
timely  suppressed,  aflforded  a  melancholy  prospect,  and  re- 
quired particular  attention,  lest  they  should  affect  private 
persons  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  property,  as  well 
as  tlie  general  peace  and  "good  order  of  the  whole.  After 
the  Commons  had  agreed  to  an  address,  and  heard  counsel 
on  some  controverted  elections,  they  proceeded  to  take  the 
supply  into  consideration.  They  voted  ten  thousand  men 
for  the  sea-service.  They  continued  for  the  land-service 
the  same  number  they  had  maintained  in  times  of  tranquil- 
lity, amounting  to  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
foiir;  but  this  measure  was  not  adopted  vifithout  opposi- 
tion :  the  money  was  raised  by  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  re- 
inforced with  one  million  granted  out  of  the  sinking  fund. 

§  XXXIV.  The  chief  subject  of  contention  that  present- 
ed'itself  in  the  course  of  Uiis  session,  was  a  motion  which 
Mr.  Pulteney  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
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would  be  plea'sed  to  settle  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a- 
vear  upon  tlie  I'rince  of  Wales,  lie  represented  tliatsucli 
(irovision  was  conformable  to  the  practice  of  ancient  tinie : 
that  what  he  proposed  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  present 
majesty  ni  the  lifo-tinie  of  his  father;  and  that  a  settlement 
of  this  nature  was  reasonable  and  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  nidependency  of  the  apparent  heir  to  the  crown.  The 
motion  was  viiorouslv  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as 
an  encroachment  on  t1ie  prerogative ;  as  an  olficious  ititer- 
meddhnj;  in  the  kind's  taniily  atliiirs  ;  and  as  an  eftbrt  to 
set  Ins  majesty  and  the  prince  at  variance.  But  a  misun- 
derstandinir,  it  seems,  had  already  happened  in  the  royal 
fJicily.  Tlie  minister  in  the  midst  ot  his  harangue  told 
the  Mouse,  by  his  majesty's  command,  that  on  the  pre- 
cedins  day  the  king  had  sent  a  message  to  the  prince  by 
several  noblemen  of  the  first  qnality,  importing  tliut  his 
majesty  had  ^iven  orders  for  settling  a  jointure  upon  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  suitable  to  her  high  r.mk  and  dignity, 
wliich  he  would  in  a  proper  time  lay  before  parliament,  in 
order  to  be  rendered  more  certain  and  effectual ;  that  al- 
though his  royal  higlmes^  had  not  thought  fit,  by  any  a|5- 
plication  to  his  majesty,  to  desire  that  his  allowance  of 
fifty  thousand  pounils  might  be  rendered  less  precarious, 
the  kinij,  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences  which  he  appre- 
hended might  follow  from  the  undutiful  measures  which 
his  majesty  was  informed  the  prince  had  been  advised  to 
pursue,  would  grant  to  his  royal  highness  for  his  majesty's 
life,  the  said  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  issued 
out  of  the  civil-list  revenues,  over  and  above  the  prince's 
revenues  arising  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  his 
majesty  thouglit  a  very  competent  allowance,  considering 
his  own  numerous  issue,  and  the  great  expense  which  did 
and  must  necessarily  attend  an  honourable  provision  for 
the  whole  roval  family ;  that  the  prince,  by  a  verbal  an- 
swer, desired  their  lordships  to  lay  him  with  all  humility  at 
his  majesty's  feet :  to  assure  him  that  he  did,  and  ever 
should,  retain  the  utmost  duty  for  his  royal  person :  that 
he  was  very  thankful  for  any  instance  of  his  majesty's  good- 
ness to  him  or  to  the  princess,  and  particularly  for  his  ma- 
jesty's gracious  intention  of  settling  a  jointure  upon  her 
royal  highness  ;  but  that,  as  to  the  message,  the  affair  was 
now  out  of  his  hands,  and  therefore,  he  could  give  no 
answer  to  it ;  that  his  royal  highness  afterwards  used  many 
dutiful  expressions  towards  his  majesty ;  addinsr,  "  In- 
deed, my  lords,  it  is  in  other  hands,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate,  that  the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  as  much  as  the  king  could  afford  to 
allow  for  the  prince's  maintenance ;  and  he  expatiated 
upon  the  bad  conseijuences  that  miglit  ensue,  if  the  son 
should  be  rendered  altogether  independent  of  the  father. 

§  XXXV.  These  suggestions  did  not  pass  unanswered. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  asserted,  that  the  parliament  had 
no  nglit  to  interfere  in  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  a 
Prince  of  W  ales;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Richard  II.  who, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  the  Black  Prince,  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  an  address  or  petition 
firom  parliament,  that  measure  was  in  all  probability  direct- 
ed by  the  king  himself.  In  answer  to  this  assertion  it  was 
observed,  that  probably  the  king  would  not  have  been  so 
forward  in  creating  his  grandson  Prince  of  Wales,  if  he 
had  not  been  forced  into  this  step  by  his  parliament ;  for 
Edward  in  his  old  age  fell  into  a  sort  of  love  dotage,  and 
gave  himself  entirely  up  to  the  management  of  his  mistress, 
Alice  Pierce,  and  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster; 
a  circumstance  that  raised  a  most  reasonable  jealousy  in 
the  Black  Prince,  at  that  time  on  his  death-bed,  who  could 
not  but  be  anxious  about  the  safety  and  right  of  his  only 
son,  whom  he  found  he  was  soon  to  leave  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  a  doating  grandfather,  and  an  ambitious,  aspiring 
uncle.  The  supporters  of  the  motion  observed,  that  the 
allowance  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  not  sufficient  to 
defray  the  prince's  yearly  expense,  without  allotting  one 
shilling  for  acts  of  charity  and  munificence  ;  and  that  the 
several  deductions  for  land  taxes  ami  fees  reduced  it  to 
forty-three  thousand  pounds.  They  affirmed,  that  his  whole 
income,  including  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
(lid  not  exceed  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  a-year,  though, 
by  his  majesty's  own  regulation,  the  expense  of  the  prince's 
household  amounted  to  sixty-three  thousand.  Tliey  proved 


that  the  produce  of  the  civil  list  exceeded  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  a  sum  above  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year  more  than  was  enjoyed  by  his  late  majesty; 
and  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  late  king,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  his  household  and  civil  government  did  not  much 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
They  observed,  tliat  the  parliament  added  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  annually  for  acts  of  charity  and 
bounty,  together  witli  the  article  of  secret-service  money: 
and  allowed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Prince  of  \\  ales  :  that  the  article  of  secret- 
service  money  had  prodigiously  increased  in  the  late  reign : 
by  an  account  which  happened  to  be  laid  before  the  parlia- 
ment, It  appeared  that  vast  sums  of  money  had  been  given 
lor  purposes  which  nobody  understood,  and  to  persons 
whom  nobody  knew.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
session  several  members  proposed  that  this  extraordinary 
account  should  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  the  inquiry 
was  warded  off  by  the  other  party,  who  declared  that  the 
parliament  could  not  examine  any  account  which  had  been 
presented  to  a  former  session.  "Tlie  debate  was  fierce  and 
long  ;  and  ended  in  a  division,  by  which  the  motion  was 
rejected.  A  motion  of  the  same  nature  was  made  by  Lord 
Carteret  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  gave  rise  to  a  very 
keen  dispute,  maintained  by  the  same  arguments,  and 
issuing  in  the  same  termination. 

5  XXX\"I.  The  next  remarkable  contest  was  occasion- 
ed by  a  motion  of  Sir  R.  \\  alpole,  who  proposed  the  sum 
of  one  million  should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  towards 
redeeming  the  like  sum  of  the  increased  capital  of  the 
South  Sea  company,  commonly  called  South  Sea  annuities. 
Several  members  argued  for  the  expediency  of  applying 
this  sum  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  bank,  as  a 
part  of  that  encumbrance  was  saddled  with  an  interest  of 
six  per  cent,  whereas  the  interest  paid  for  the  other  sums 
that  constituted  the  public  debt  did  not  exceed  four  per 
cent.  Many  plausible  arguments  were  offered  on  both 
sides  of  the  question;  and  at  length  the  motion  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative.  The  House  having  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  national  debt,  Sir  John 
Barnard  made  a  motion,  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise 
money  either  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  or  by  borrowing  at 
an  interest  not  exceeding  three  per  cent,  to  be  applied  to- 
wards redeeming  the  South  Sea  annuities;  and  that  such 
of  the  said  annuitants  as  should  be  inclined  to  subscribe 
their  respective  annuities,  should  be  preferred  to  all  others. 
He  said,  that  even  those  public  securities  which  bore  an 
interest  of  three  per  cent,  only  were  sold  at  a  premium  in 
Change  Alley;  he  was,  therefore,  persuaded,  that  all  those 
who  were  willing  to  give  a  premium  for  a  three  per  cent; 
security  would  gladly  lend  their  money  to  the  government 
at  the  same  interest,  should  books  of  suhscription  be  opened 
for  that  purpose,  with  an  assurance  that  no  part  of  the 
principal  should  be  paid  off  for  fourteen  years.  He  expa- 
tiated upon  the  national  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  a  reduction  of  interest.  From  easy  and  obvious  cal- 
culations he  inferred,  that  in  a  very  little  time  the  interest 
upon  all  the  South  Sea  annuities  would  be  reduced  from 
four  to  three  per  cent,  without  any  danger  to  public  cre- 
dit, or  breach  of  public  faith  :  that  then  the  produce  of 
the  sinking  fund  would  amount  to  fourteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  applied  only  towards 
redeeming  the  capital  of  the  several  trading  companies ; 
he  proved  that  this  measure  would  bring  every  one  of 
them  so  much  within  the  po\yer  of  parliament,  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  accept  of  three  per  cent,  interest  en  any 
reasonable  terms  :  in  which  case  the  sinking  fund  would 
rise  to  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num. Then  the  parliament  might  venture  to  annihilatag 
one  half  of  it,  by  freeing  the  people  from  the  taxes  upoq| 
coals,  candles,  soap,  leather,  and  such  other  imposition^ 
as  lay  heavy  upon  the  poor  labourers  and  manufacturers  I 
the  remaining  part  of  the  sinking  fund  might  be  applies 
towards  the  discharge  of  those  annuities  and  public  debts 
which  bore  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  only,  and  after- 
wards towards  diminishing  the  capitals  of  the  several 
trading  companies  till  the  term  of  fourteen  years  should 
be  expired  ;  then  the  sinking  fund  would  again  amount  to 
above  a  million  yearly,  «4iich  would  be  sufficient  for  pav- 
ing them  off,  and  freeing  the  nation  entirely  from  all  its 
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encumbrances.  Tliis  salulavy  scheme  was  violently  op- 
posed by  Alderman  Ileatlicote,  and  other  partisans  of  the 
ministry  :  yet  all  their  objections  were  refuted  ;  and,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  projecl,  they  were  oblis;ed  to  have  re- 
course to  artifice.  Mr.  VVinnington  moved,  that  all  the 
public  creditors,  as  well  as  the  South  Sea  annuitants, 
should  be  comprehended.  Sir  John  Barnard  demon- 
strated, that  it  mis.'ht  be  easy  for  the  £;overnment  to  borrow 
money  at  three  per  cent.  sufKcient  for  paying  oft'  such  of 
the  proprietors  of  four-and-twonty  millious  as  were  not 
willing  to  accept  of  that  interest,  hut  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  borrow  enough  to  satisfy  the  proprietors  of 
four-and-forty  millions,  who  miaht  choose  to  have  their 
principal  rather  than  such  an  interest.  Nevertheless,  reso- 
lutions were  founded  on  this  and  other  alterations  of  the 
original  scheme ;  and  a  bill  was  immediately  I'lepared. 
It  produced  many  other  debates,  and  was  at  last  post- 
poned by  dint  of  ministerial  influence.  The  same  vener- 
able patriot,  who  projected  this  scheme,  moved  that  as 
soon  as  the  interest  of  all  the  national  redeemable  debt 
should  be  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  the  House  would  take 
off  sonae  of  the  heavv  taxes  which  oppressed  the  poor  and 
the  manufacturers :  "but  this  motion  was  rejected  by  the 
majority. 
A  D  1-37  ^  XXXVII.  The  last  disputes  of  this  ses- 
'  '  sion  were  excited  by  a  bill  sent  down  from 
the  Lords  for  punishing  the  macistrales  and  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  account  of  the  murder  of  John  Porteous.  In 
the  besrinning  of  the  session  Lord  Carteret  recapitulated 
the  several  tumults  and  riots  which  had  lately  happened 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  particularly  insisted 
upon  the  atrocious  murder  of  Captain  Porteous,  as  a  fla- 
grant insult  upon  the  government,  and  a  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  seemed 
to  have  been  concerted  and  executed  with  deliberation 
and  decency.  He  suspected  that  some  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh had  been  concerned  in  the  murder,  not  only  from 
this  circumstance,  but  likewise  because,  notwithstanding 
the  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been 
offered  by  ])roclaniation  for  the  discovery  of  any  person 
who  acted  in  that  tragedy,  not  one  individual  had  as  yet 
been  detected.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  masiistrates 
had  encouraged  the  riot,  and  that  the  city  had  forfeited  its 
charter :  and  he  proposed  a  minute  inquiry  inio  the  parti- 
culars of  the  affair.  He  was  seconded  bv  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Hay  :  though  this  last  noble- 
man differed  in  opinion  from  him  with  respect  to  the 
charter  of  the  city,  which,  he  said,  could  not  be  justiv 
forfeited  by  the  fault  of  the  magistracy.  The  Lords  re- 
solved. That  the  magistrates  and  other  persons  from  whom 
they  might  obtain  the  necessary  information  concerning 
this  riot  should  be  ordered  to  attend ;  and.  That  an  address 
.should  be  presented  to  his  majesty  desiring  that  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  and  papers  relating  to  the  murder  of  Cap- 
fain  Porleous  might  be  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
House.  These  documents  being  accordingly  examined, 
and  all  the  witnesses  arrived,  including  three  Scottish 
judges,  a  debate  arose  about  the  manner  in  which  these 
last  should  be  interrogated,  whether  at  the  bar,  at  the 
table,  or  on  the  woolsacks.  Some  Scottish  lords  asserted 
that  they  had  a  right  to  be  seated  next  to  the  judges  of 
England  :  but  after  a  long  debate  this  claim  was  rejected, 
and  the  judL'es  of  Scotland  appeared  at  the  bar  iii  their 
robes.  A  bill  was  brought  in  to  disable  Alexander  Wil- 
son, Fsquire,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  from  enjoying 
any  office  or  place  of  magistracy  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
or  elsewhere  in  f  ireat  Britain  ;  for  imprisoning  the  said 
Alexander  Wilson;  for  abolishinsr  the  guard  of  that  city; 
and  for  taking  away  the  <rates  of  the  Nether-Bow  port,  so 
as  to  open  a  communication  between  the  city  and  suburbs, 
in  which  the  king's  troops  are  quartered.  The  Duke  of 
.i^rgvle,  in  arguing  against  this  bill,  said  he  could  not 
think  of  a  proceeding  more  harsh  or  unprecedented  than 
the  present,  as  he  believed  there  was  no  instance  of  the 
whole  weight  of  parliamentary  indignation,  for  such  lie 
called  a  proceeding  by  a  bill  ex  post  facto,  falling  upon 
any  single  person,  fa'r  less  upon  any  community,  for 
crimes  that  were  within  the  reach  of  the  inferior  courts 
of  justice  ;  for  this  reason  he  observed,  that  if  the  lor.l 
provost  ancj  citizens  of  Edinburgh  should  suffer   in  the 


terms  of  the  present  bill,  they  would  suffer  by  a  cruel, 
unjust,  and  fantastical  proceeding;  a  proceeding  of  which 
the  worst  use  might  be  made,  if  ever  the  nation  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  a  partial,  self-interested 
administration.  He  told  them  he  sat  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  when  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  union  relating  to 
the  privileges  of  the  royal  burghs  was  settled  on  the  same 
footing  as  religion,  that  is,  they  were  made  unalterable  by 
any  subsequent  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Notwith- 
standing the  eloquence  ami  warmth  of  his  remonstrance, 
the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
it  produced  a  violent  contest.  The  Commons  set  on  foot 
a  severe  scrutiny  into  the  particular  circumstances  that 
preceded  and  attended  the  murder  of  Porteous  :  from  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  it  appeared  that  no  freeman 
or  citizen  of  Edinburgh  was  concerned  in  the  riot,  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  country  people,  excited  by  the 
relations  of  some  unhappy  persons  wnom  Porteous  and 
his  men  had  slain  at  the  execution  of  the  smuggler ;  and 
these  were  assisted  by  'prentice  boys,  and  the  lowest  class 
of  vagabonds  that  happened  to  be  at  Edinburgh;  that  the 
lord  provost  had  taken  all  the  precautions  to  prevent  mis- 
chief that  his  reflection  suggested',  that  he  even  exposed  his 
person  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  in  his  endeavour  to  dis- 
perse them  ;  and  that  if  he  had  done  amiss  he  erred  from 
want  of  judgment,  rather  than  from  want  of  inclination  to 

Srotect  the  unhappy  Porteous.  It  likewise  appeared  that 
Ir.  Lindsay,  member  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  had  gone 
in  person  to  CJeneral  Moyle,  commander  of  the  forces  in 
North  Britain,  informed  him  of  the  not,  implored  his  im- 
mediate assistance,  and  promised  to  conduct  his  troops 
into  the  city;  and  that  his  suit  was  rejected,  because  he 
could  not  produce  a  written  order  from  the  magistracy, 
which  he  neither  could  have  obtained  in  such  confusion, 
nor  ventured  to  carry  about  his  person  through  the  inidst 
of  an  enraged  populace.  The  Scottish  members  exerted 
themselves  with  uncommon  vivacity  m  defence  of  that 
capital.  They  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Barn^u-d,  Lord 
Cornbury,  Mr.  Shippen,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  Lord  Pol- 
warth  declared,  that  if  any  gentleman  would  show  where 
one  argument  in  the  charge  against  the  lord  provost  and 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  had  been  proved,  he  would  that  in- 
stant give  his  vote  for  the  commitment  of  tlie  bill.  He 
said,  if  gentlemen  would  lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts, 
and  ask  themselves  whether  they  would  have  voted  in 
this  manner  had  the  case  of  Edinburgh  been  that  of  the 
city  of  Bristol,  York,  or  Norwich,  he  was  persuaded  they 
would  have  required  that  every  tittle  of  the  charge  against 
them  should  have  been  fully  and  undeniably  proved. 
Some  amendments  and  mitiL'ations  being  inserted  in  the 
bill,  it  passed  the  House,  was  sent  back  to  the  Lords,  who 
agreed  to  the  alterations,  and  then  received  the  royal 
assent. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  next  effort  of  the  minister  was  ob- 
liquely levelled  at  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  it  was 
much  for  his  interest  to  abridge.  The  errors  of  his  con- 
duct, the  mystery  of  that  corruption  which  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully reduced  to  a  system,  and  all  the  blemishes  of  his 
administration,  had  been  exposed  and  ridiculed,  not  only 
in  political  periodical  writings  produced  by  the  most  emi- 
nent hands,  but  likewise  in  a  succession  of  theatrical 
pieces,  which  met  with  uncommon  success  among  the 
people.  He  either  wanted  judgment  to  distinguish  men 
of  genius,  or  could  find  none  that  would  engage  in  his 
service  ;  he,  therefore,  employed  a  set  of  wretched  authors, 
void  of  understanding  and  ingenuity.  They  undertook 
the  defence  of  his  mmistry,  and  answered  the  animadver- 
sions of  his  antagonists.  Tlie  match  was  so  extremely 
unequal,  that,  instead  of  justifying  his  conduct,  they  ex- 
posed it  to  additional  ridicule  and  contempt:  and  he  saw 
liimself  in  danger  of  being  despised  by  the  whole  nation. 
He  resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  choke  those 
canals  through  which  the  torrent  of  censure  had  flowed 
upon  his  character.  The  manager  of  a  playhouse  com- 
municated to  him  a  manuscrint  farce,  entitled,  the  Golden 
Rump,  which  was  fraught  with  treason  and  abuse  upon 
the  government,  and  had  been  presented  to  the  stage  for 
exhibition.  This  performance  was  produced  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Tlie  minister  descanted  upon  the  insolence, 
the  malice,  the  immorality,  and  the  seditious  calumny. 
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wliich  bad  been  of  late  propapted  in  tlieatrical  pieces.  A 
bill  was  liiouyht  in  to  hunt  the  noniber  of  piaylionses ; 
to  suliject  all  ilrainatic  writers  to  tlie  inspection  of  the 
lord  cliainberlain  ;  and  to  compel  tbem  to  take  out  a 
license  for  every  production  before  it  could  appear  on  the 
stage.  Notwidislanding  a  vigorous  opposition,  this  bill 
passed  through  both  Houses  with  extraordniary  despatch, 
and  obtained  the  royal  sanction.  In  tliis  debate  tlie  F.arl 
of  Chesterfield  distniguished  himself  by  an  excellent 
speech,  that  will  ever  endear  his  character  to  all  the  friends 
of  genius  and  literature,  to  all  those  who  are  warmed  with 
zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their  country.  "  Our  stage  (said 
Jie)  ought  certainly  to  be  kept  within  due  bounds;  but, 
for  this  purpose,  our  laws  as  they  stand  at  present  are 
sufficient.  If  our  stage-players  at  any  time  exceed  those 
bounds,  thev  ought  to  be  prosecuted  ;  they  may  be  pvinish- 
ed.  We  have  precedents,  we  have  examples  of  persons 
punished  for  things  less  criminal  than  some  pieces  which 
liave  been  lately  represented  :  a  new  law  must,  therefore, 
be  unnecessary  ;  and  in  the  present  case  it  cannot  be  un- 
necessary without  being  dangerous.  Every  unnecessary 
restraint  is  a  fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  a  shackle  upon  the 
hands,  of  liberty.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy, 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  a  people  can  enjoy,  is  liberty. 
But  every  good  in  this  life  has  its  allay  of  evil.  Licen- 
tiousness is  the  allay  of  liberty.  It  is  an  ebullition,  an  ex- 
crescence ;  it  is  a  speck  upon  the  eye  of  the  political 
body,  which  I  can  never  touch  but  with  a  gentle,  with  a 
trembbng  hand  ;  lest  I  destroy  the  body,  lest  I  injure  the 
eye  upon  which  it  is  apt  to  appear.  If  the  stage  becomes 
at  any  time  licentious,  if  a  play  appears  to  be  a  libel  upon 
the  government,  or  upon  any  particular  man,  the  king's 
courts  are  open  :  the  law  is  sufficient  to  punish  the  offender. 
If  poets  and  players  are  to  be  restrained,  let  them  be  re- 
strained as  other  subjects  are,  by  the  known  laws  of  their 
country :  if  they  ott'end,  let  them  be  tried  as  every  Eng- 
lishman ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their  country.  Do  not 
let  us  subject  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of 
any  one  man.  A  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man  to  judge  and  determine  without  limitation,  control, 
or  appeal,  is  a  sort  of  power  unknown  to  our  laws,  incon- 
sistent with  our  constitution.  It  is  a  higher,  a  more  ab- 
solute power  than  we  trust  even  to  the  king  himself;  and, 
therefore,  I  must  think  we  ought  not  to  vest  any  such 
power  in  his  majesty's  lord  chamlierlain."  His  arguments 
had  no  effect,  though  the  House  admired  bis  elocution : 
and  the  playhouse  bill  passed  into  a  law.  On  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  June  the  king  made  a  short  speech  to  both 
Houses,  and  the  lord  chancellor  prorogued  the  parliament. 


CHAP.  VI. 

i  I.  The  liussians  lake  Oczakow.  i  IT.  Death  of  Gaston  tie  Medicis, 
Duke  of  luscany  5  111.  Death  of  Can.llne.  Queen  Cemsnrl  of  Ens- 
lan<l.  4  IV.  Dispute  in  parliament  about  the  standing  army.  ^  V. 
Spanish  depredations.  ^  VI.  Motives  ol  the  minister  for  avoiding  a  war. 
«  VII.  Address  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  the  depredations.  9  VIII. 
Bill  tor  seiunnc  'hr  tr.i,le  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  America.  5  IX. 
Debslc^  111  the  llmise  of  Lords.  ^  .X.  Birth  of  Prince  Georce.  Ad- 
miral Iliiddo.k  sails  wiih  a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  4  .\I.  Pro- 
yress  ot  the  war  ayrfin^t  tlie  lurks.  5  XI  I.  Dispute  and  rupture  between 
Hanover  and  lieumark.  5  XIII.  Sir  Ilobert  Walpole  extols  the  con- 
vention in  the  House  of  Commons.  t>  XIV.  Motion  for  an  address,  that 
the  representations,  letters,  &c.  relatine  to  the  Spanish  depredations 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  $  XV.  Petitions  against  the  convention. 
i  XVI.  Substance  of  that  aereement.  5  XVII.  Debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  convention.  ^  -Will.  Secession  of  the  chief  members 
in  the  npijositioo.  i  XI.V.  Debate  in  the  House  of  I/>ids  upon  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  toiichint:  tlie  convention.  §  XX.  Message  from  the 
throne  touchine  a  subsidy  to  Denmark,  and  a  power  to  augment  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom.  ^  XXI.  Parliament  prorojued.  5  XXII.  The 
King  of  Spain  publishes  a  manifesto.  $  XXIII.  The  emperor  and 
czarina  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Turks.  4  XXIV.  Preparations  tor 
war  in  England.  5  X.XV.  Apology  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
seceding  members.  $  XXVI.  Pension  bill  revived  and  lost,  i  .XXVII, 
Porto-bello  taken  by  Admiral  Veiiiou.  sX.wlll.  ll.ndfmsl.  «X.\I.V. 

Marriageof  the  Princes  Mr  .   i.iii.    I'  1   IK    -,  \\X.  Strong 

armament  sent  to  the  W,. I  '       .  ■■:].,■       !  li  .  .  nii  erorand 

czarina,     6XXXIl.Pr ■,  \  M  n     Vamen's 

bill,    «  XX.X1V.  Discoiih  ;,!    .,_ 1;:,   ..r...,.l,^         \.\.\V,  Motion 

for  removing  Sir  I! oherl  w.jl,'!'  '■• '  i-  >•■,,,,^-l^  ^  (-..uii.  l1,  and  pre- 
sence for  ever.  «  XXXVI.  l)eb.ile  on  the  niutihv  bill.  5  .XX.XVII. 
Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  i  XXXVllI.  Close  of  the  last 
session  of  this  parliament. 

A  D  17T7-       §  L   A  CONGRESS  had  been  opened  at 

Niemerow   in    Poland    to    conifiromise  the 

differences  between  the  czarina  and  the  grand  signer : 

but  this   proving  ineffectual,  the  emperor  declared   war 


agtiinst  the  Turks,  and  demanded  assistance  from  the 
diet  of  the  empire.  He  concerted  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  with  the  Empre.ss  of  Muscovy.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  imperialists,  untJer  Count  Seckendorf,  should 
attack  Widin  in  Servia,  while  the  Russians,  command- 
ed by  Count  de  Munich,  should  penetrate  to  the  Uk- 
raine, and  besiege  Oczakow,  on  tlie  Boristhenes.  They 
accordingly  advanced  against  this  place,  which  was  gar- 
risoned by  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Boristhenes  defended  by  eighteen  galleys.  The  Muscovites 
carried  on  their  approaches  witli  such  impetuosity  and 
perseverance,  that  the  Turks  were  terrified  at  their  valour, 
and  in  a  few  days  capitulated.  Among  those  who  signal- 
ized themselves  by  uncommon  marks  of  jirowess  in  tlieso 
attacks,  was  General  Keith,  now  field-marshal  in  the 
Prussian  service,  who  was  dangerously  wounded  on  this 
occasion.  Meanwhile  Count  Seckendorf,  finiling  it  im- 
possible to  reduce  Widin  without  a  squadron  of  ships  on 
the  D.anube,  turned  his  arms  against  Nissa,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him  on  the  eight-and-twentieth  day  of  July  ; 
but  this  was  the  furthest  verge  of  bis  good  fortune.  The 
Turks  attacked  the  post  which  the  imperialists  occujiied 
along  the  Danube.  They  took  the  fort  of  Padurlil,  burned 
the  town  of  Has  in  Wallachia,  and  plundered  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  Prince  of  Saxe-Ilildburghausen, 
who  had. invested  Bagnalack  in  Bosnia,  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  repass  the  Saave.  Count  Seckendorf  was  re- 
called to  Vienna  :  and  the  command  of  the  army  devolved 
upon  Count  Philippi.  Count  KevenhuUer  was  obliged 
to  retreat  from  Servia ;  and  Nissa  was  retaken  by  the 
Miissulmen.  The  conferences  at  Niemerow  were  broken 
off;  and  the  Turkish  plenipotentiai'ies  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

§  II.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  now  enjoyed  the  most 
perfect  repose  under  the  dominion  of  Augustus.  Ferdi- 
nand, the  old  Duke  of  Courland,  dving  without  issue, 
the  succession  was  disputed  by  the  Teutonic  order  and 
tlie  kingdom  of  Poland,  while  the  States  of  Courland 
claimed  a  right  of  election,  and  sent  deputies  to  Peters- 
burg, imploring  the  protection  of  the  czarina.  A  body  of 
Russian  troops  immediately  entered  that  country  ;  and  the 
States  elected  the  Count  de  Biron,  high-chamberlain  to 
the  Empress  of  Muscovy.  The  Elector  of  Cologn,  as 
grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  protested  against  this 
election  ;  but  the  King  of  Poland  agreed  to  it,  on  certain 
conditions  settled  at  Dantzic  with  the  commissaries  of  the 
new  duke  and  those  of  the  czarina.  In  the  month  of  July, 
John  Gaston  de  Medicis,  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  died 
at  Florence ;  and  the  Prince  de  Craon  took  possession  of 
Iws  territories,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  already  granted  the  eventual  in- 
vestiture of  that  duchy. 

§  III.  In  England,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  at- 
tracted by  an  open  breach  in  the  royal  family.  ^  The  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  had  advanced  to  the  very  last  month  of  her 
pregnancy  before  the  king  and  queen  were  informed  of  her 
being  with  child.  She  was  twice  conveyed  from  Hamp- 
ton-court to  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  when  her  labour 
pains  were  supposed  to  be  approaching  :  and  at  length 
was  delivered  01  a  princess  in  about  two  hours  after  her 
arrival.  The  king  being  apprized  of  this  event,  sent  a 
message  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  the  prince,  expressing  his 
displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  bis  royal  highness,  as  an  in- 
dignity offered  to  himself  and  the  queen.  The  prince 
deprecated  his  majesty's  anger  in  several  submissive  letters, 
and  implored  the  queen's  mediation.  The  princess  joined 
her  entreaties  to  those  of  his  royal  highness  :  but  all  their 
humility  and  supplication  proved  ineffectual.  The  king 
in  another  message  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Gratton,  observed, 
that  the  prince  had  removed  the  princess  twice  in  the 
week  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  her  delivery,  from 
the  place  of  his  riiajesty's  residence,  in  expectation  of  her 
labour  :  and  both  times,  on  bis  return,  industriously  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  the  king  and  queen  everf 
circumstance  relating  to  this  important  affair :  that  at 
last,  without  giving  any  notice  to  their  majesties,  he  hai* 
precipitately  hurried  the  princess  from  Hampton-court,  ii 
a  condition  not  to  be  named  :  that  the  whole  tenour  ofhil 
conduct,  for  a  considerable  time,  had  been  so  entirely  yoi4 
of  all  real  duty  to  the  king,  that  his  majesty  had  reason  tci 
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be  hij^lily  offended  with  hira.  He  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  uiilil  lie  should  withdraw  his  resrard  and  confidence 
from  those  bv  whose  instigation  and  advice  he  was  direct- 
ed and  encourag:ed  iii  Ins  liiiwarrantable  beliaviour  to  hrs 
majesty  and  the  queen,  and  return  to  his  dutv,  he  should 
not  reside  in  the  iialace :  lie,  therefore,  signified  his  plea- 
sure that  he  should  leave  St.  James's,  with  all  his  famdy, 
when  it  could  be  done  without  prejudice  or  inconvenience 
to  the  princess.  In  obedience  to  this  order  the  prince  re- 
tired to  Kew,  and  made  other  efforts  to  be  re-admitted  into 
liis  majesty's  favour,  which,  however,  he  could  not  retrieve. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  design  in  concealing  so 
long  from  the  king  and  queen  the  pregnancy  of  the  prin- 
cess, and  afterwards  hurrying  her  trom  place  to  place  in 
such  a  condition,  to  the  manifest  hazard  of  her  life,  his 
majesty  had,  certainly  cause  to  be  offended  at  this  part  of 
his  conduct:  though  the  punislmient  seems  to  have  been 
severe,  if  not  rigorous  ;  for  he  was  not  even  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  the  queen  his  mother,  to  express  his  duty 
to  her,  in  her  last  moments,  to  implore  her  forgiveness,  and 
receive  her  last  blessing.  She  died  of  a  mortification  of 
her  bowels,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  in  the 
fifty-fiftli  year  of  her  age,  regretted  as  a  princess  of  un- 
common sagacity,  and  as  a  pattern  of  conjugal  virtue. 

§  IV.  The  king  opened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  ot  January,  with  a  short  speech  recom- 
mending the  despatch  of  the  public  business  with  prudence 
and  unanimity.  Each  House  presented  a  warm  address  of 
condolence  on  the  queen's  death,  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  extremely  affected.  Though  the  House  of  Commons 
unanimously  sympathized  with  the  king  in  his  afHiction, 
the  minister  still  met  with  contradiction  in  some  of  his  fa- 
vourite measures.  One  would  imagine  that  all  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace 
had  been  already  e.xhausted  ;  but,  when  it  was  moved  that 
the  same  number  of  land-forces  which  they  had  voted  in 
the  preceding  year  should  be  continued  in  pay  for  the  en- 
suing year,  the  dispute  was  renewed  with  surprising  viva- 
city, and  produced  some  reasons  which  had  not  been  sug- 
gested before.  The  adherents  of  the  minister  fairly  owned, 
that  if  tl'.e  army  should  be  disbanded,  or  even  consideralily 
reduced,  they  believed  the  tory  mterest  would  prevail : 
that  the  present  number  of  forces  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  filled 
with  clamour  and  discontent,  as  well  as  to  support  the 
whig  interest ;  and  that  they  would  vole  for  keeping  up 
four  times  the  number,  should  it  be  found  expedient  for 
that  purpose.  The  members  in  the  opposition  replied, 
that  this  declaration  was  a  severe  satire  on  the  ministry, 
whose  conduct  had  given  birth  to  such  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent. They  said  it  was  in  effect  a  tacit  acknowledgment, 
that  what  they  called  the  whig  interest  was  no  more  than 
an  inconsiderable  party,  which  had  engrossed  the  adminis- 
tration by  indirect  methods  ;  which  acted  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  the  nation  ;  and  depended  for  support  upon  a 
military  power,  by  which  the  people  in  general  were 
overawed,  and  consequently  enslaved.  They  affirm- 
ed, that  the  discontent  of  which  the  ministry  complained 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  that  very  standing 
army,  which  perpatuated  their  taxes,  and  hung  over 
their  heads  as  the  instruments  of  arbitrary  power  and 
oppression.  Lord  Polwarth  explained  the  nature  of 
whig  principles,  and  demonstrated  that  the  party  which 
distinguished  itself  by  this  appellation,  no  longer  re- 
tained the  ma.xims  by  which  the  whigs  were  originally 
characterized.  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  who  spoke  witli 
the  courage  and  freedom  of  an  old  English  baron,  declared 
he  never  knew  a  member  of  that  House,  who  acted  on 
true  whig  principles,  vote  for  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace  :  "  I  have  heard  of  whigs  (said  he)  who  opposed  all 
unlimited  votes  of  credit :  I  have  heard  of  whigs  who  look- 
ed upon  corruption  as  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be- 
fall any  nation :  I  have  heard  of  whigs  who  esteemed  the 
liberty  of  the  press  to  be  tlie  most  valuable  privilege  of  a 
free  people,  and  triennial  parliaments  as  the  greatest  bul- 
wark of  their  liberties  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a  whig  admi- 
nistration which  has  resented  injuries  done  to  the  trade  of 
the  nati'-in,  and  revenged  insults  offered  to  the  British 
flag."  The  ministry  triumphed  as  usual,  and  the  same 
number  of  forces  \vas  continued. 


§  V.  Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  the  Spaniards  in 
America  had  almost  incessantly  insulted  and  distressed 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  They  disputed  the  right 
of  English  traders  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
and  gather  salt  on  the  island  of  Tortugas  ;  Uiough  that  right 
was  acknowledged  by  implication  in  all  the  treaties  uhich 
had  been  lately  concluded  between  the  two  nations.  The 
captains  of  their  armed  vessels,  known  by  the  name  of 
guarda-costas,  had  made  a  practice  of  boarding  and  plun- 
dering British  ships,  on  pretence  of  searching  for  contra- 
band commodities,  on  wliich  occasions  they  had  behaved 
with  the  utmost  insolence,  cruelty,  and  rapine.  Some  of 
their  ships  of  war  had  actually  attacked  a  fleet  of  I'.nglish 
merchant  ships  at  the  island  of  Tortugas,  as  if  they  had  been 
at  open  enmity  with  England.  They  had  seized  and  de- 
tained a  great  number  of  British  vessels,  imprisoned  their 
crews,  and  confiscated  their  cargoes,  in  violation  of  treaties, 
in  defiance  of  common  justice  and  humanity.  Repeated 
memorials  were  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain,  by  the 
British  ambassador  at  Madrid.  He  was  amused  with  eva- 
sive answers,  vague  promises  of  inquiry,  and  cedulas  of 
instructions  sent  to  the  Spanish  governors  in  America,  to 
which  they  paid  no  sort  of  regard.  Not  but  that  the  Spa- 
niards had  reason  to  complain,  in  their  turn,  of  the  illicit 
commerce  which  the  Eni;lish  traders  from  Jamaica  and 
otiier  islands  carried  on  with  their  sulijects  on  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America  :  though  this  could  not  justify  the 
depredations  and  cruelties  which  the  commanders  oi'  die 
guarda-costas  had  committed,  without  provocation  or  pre- 
tence. 

§  \l.  The  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained  of 
these  outrages ;  the  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  and 
cried  for  \engeance;  but  the  minister  appeared  cold, 
phlegmatic,  and  timorous.  He  knew  that  a  war  would 
involve  him  in  such  difficulties  as  must  of  necessity  en- 
danger his  administration.  The  treasure  which  he  now 
employed  for  domestic  purposes  must  in  that  case  be 
expended  in  military  armaments :  the  wheels  of  that 
machine  on  which  he  had  raised  his  influence  would  no 
longer  move  :  the  opposition  would  of  consequence  gain 
ground,  and  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  war,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of 
popular  resentment  against  his  person  and  ministry. 
Moved  by  these  considerations,  he  industriously  endea- 
voured to  avoid  a  rupture,  and  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
satisfaction  by  dint  of  memorials  and  negociations,  in 
which  he  betrayed  his  own  fears  to  such  a  degree,  as  ani- 
mated the  Spaniards  to  persist  in  their  depredations,  and 
encouraged  the  court  of  Madrid  to  disregard  the  remon- 
strances of  the  British  ambassador.  But  this  apprehension 
of  war  did  not  proceed  from  Spain  only  :  the  two  branches 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  now  united  by  politics,  as 
well  as  by  consanguinity;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  in 
case  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  they  would  join  their  forces 
against  Great  Britain.  Pelitions  were  delivered  to  the 
House  bv  merchants  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
explaining  the  repeated  violences  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  and  imploring  relief  of  the  parliament.  These 
were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  and  an 
order  was  made  to  admit  the  petitioners,  if  they  should 
think  fit,  to  be  heard  by  themselves  or  by  counsel.  Sir 
John  Barnard  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  all 
the  memorials  and  papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depreda- 
tions should  be  laid  before  the  House  ;  and  this,  with  some 
alteration  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  actually 
presented.  In  compliance  with  the  request,  an  enormous 
multitude  of  letters  and  memorials  was  produced. 

§  \'II.  The  House,  m  a  grand  committee,  proceeded  to 
hear  counsel  for  the  merchants,  and  examine  evidence  :  by 
which  it  appeared  that  amazing  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and 
injustice  had  been  perpetrated  by  Spaniards  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Pulteiiey  expatiated  upon 
these  circumstances  of  baibarity.  He  demonstrated,  from 
treaties,  ttie  right  of  the  British  traders  to  the  logwood  of 
Campeachy,  and  to  the  salt  of  Tortugas  ;  he  exposed  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  minister,  and  the  futility  of  his  nego- 
ciations :  he  moved  for  such  resolutions  as  ivould  evince 
the  resentment  of  an  injured  nation,  and  the  vigour  of  a 
British  parliament.  These  were  warmly  combated  by  Sir 
Robert   Walpole,  who  affirmed,   they  would  cramp   the 
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ministers  in  tlieir  eiiiiciivours  to  compromise  lliese  differ- 
tiiees  :  that  tliey  would  frustrate  tlieir  negociatioiis,  in- 
trench upon  llie  king's  prerogative,  and  precipitate  the 
nation  into  an  vuinecessary  and  expensive  war.  Answers 
produced  rephes,  and  a  general  debate  ensued.  A  reso- 
lution was  repoited  ;  but  tlie  question  being  put  tor  recom- 
niittin<:  It,  was  carried  in  the  negative.  The  House,  how- 
ever, a;»reed  to  an  address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  use 
his  endeavours  to  obtain  effectual  relief  for  his  injured 
subjects,  to  convince  the  court  of  Spaui  that  liis  majesty 
could  no  lonsjer  suffer  such  constant  and  repeated  insults 
aijd  injuries  to  be  carried  on,  to  the  dishonour  of  his  crown, 
and  to  t!ie  rnin  of  his  trading  subjects;  and  assuring  him, 
that  in  case  his  royal  and  friendly  instances  with  the  catho- 
lic king  should  miscarry,  the  House  would  effectually  sup- 
port his  majesty  in  taking  such  measures  as  honour  and 
justice  should  make  it  necessary  for  liim  to  pursue.  To 
tliis  address  the  king  made  a  favourable  answer. 

.  §  VIII.  The  next  important  subject  on 

■  " ''  ■  which  both  sides  exercised  their  talents,  was 
a  bill  prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  for  the 
more  effectual  securing  the  trade  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects in  America.  This  was  no  other  than  the  revival  of 
part  of  two  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
which  the  properly  of  all  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy  was 
vested  in  the  captors :  while  the  sovereign  was  empowered 
to  grant  commissions  or  charters  to  any  persons  or  societies, 
for  taking  any  ships,  goods,  harbours,  lands,  or  fortifica- 
tions of  the  nation's  enemies  in  America,  and  for  holding 
and  enjoying  the  same  as  tlieir  own  property  and  estate 
for  ever.  The  ministry  endeavoured  to  evade  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill,  by  amusing  the  House  with  other  busi- 
ness, until  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  session.  A  mean 
artifice  was  practised  with  this  view  ;  and  some  severe 
altercation  passed  between  Sir  Robert  A\  alpole  and  Mr. 
Pulteney.  At  lengtli  the  bill  was  read,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
very  long  and  warm  contest,  in  which  the  greatest  orators 
of  both  sides  found  opportunities  to  display  their  eloquence 
and  satire.  Mr.  Pulteney  defended  the  bill  with  all  the 
ardour  of  paternal  affection  ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
warmest  endeavours,  it  was  rejected  upon  a  division. 

§  IX.  When  the  mutiny  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  long  debate  arose  upon  the  number  of  troops 
voted  for  the  ensuing  year.  Lord  Carteret  explained  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe  with 
great  conciseness  and  precision.  He  demonstrated  the 
improbability  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  any 
power  against  which  a  land  army  could  be  of  any  service. 
lie  examined  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  nation  ; 
and  proved,  that  wliatever  discontents  there  might  be  in 
the  kingdom,  there  was  little  or  no  disaffection,  and  no 
seeming  design  to  overturn  or  disturb  the  government.  In 
answer  to  an  argument,  that  such  a  number  of  regular 
forces  was  necessary  for  preventing  or  quelling  tuinults, 
and  for  enabling  the  civil  magistrate  to  execute  the  laws  of 
his  country,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  never 
see  the  nation  reduced  to  such  unfortunate  circumstances  : 
he  said,  a  law  which  the  civil  power  was  unable  to  execute, 
must  either  be  in  itself  oppressive,  or  such  a  one  as  afforded 
a  handle  for  oppression.  In  arguing  for  a  reduction  of  the 
forces,  he  took  notice  of  the  great  increase  of  the  national 
expense.  He  observed,  that  before  the  revolution,  the 
people  of  England  did  not  raise  above  two  millions  for 
the  whole  of  the  public  charge ;  but  now  what  was  called 
the  current  expense,  for  which  the  parliament  annually 
provided,  exceeded  that  sum  ;  besides  the  civil  list,  the 
interest  due  to  the  public  creditors,  and  the  sinking  fund, 
which,  added  together,  composed  a  burthen  ot  six  millions 
yearly.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  same  suliject, 
affirmed,  that  slavery  and  arbitrary  power  were  the  certain 
consequences  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  for  any  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  the  machine  by  which  the  chains  of 
slavery  are  rivetted  upon  a  free  people.  Tliey  may  be 
secretly  prepared  by  corruption  ;  but,  unless  a  standing 
.irmy  protected  those  that  forged  them,  the  people  wouUl 
break  them  asunder,  and  cho|)  off  the  polluted  hands  by 
which  they  were  prepared.  By  degrees  a  free  people 
must  he  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  an  armv  ;  by  de- 
grees that  army  must  be  made  strong  enough  to  hold  them 
in  subjection.     England  had  for  many  years  been  accus- 


tomed to  a  standing  army,  under  pretence  of  its  being  neces- 
sarv  to  assist  the  civil  power;  and  by  degrees  the  number 
and  strength  of  it  have  been  increasing.  At  the  accession 
of  the  late  king  it  did  not  exceed  six  thousand :  it  soon 
amounted  to  double  that  number,  which  has  been  since 
augmented  under  various  pretences.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded, that  slavery,  under  the  disguise  of  an  army  for 
protecting  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  creeping  in  upon 
them  l)y  degrees  :  if  no  reduction  should  be  made,  he 
declared  he  should  expect  m  a  few  years  to  hear  some 
minister,  or  favourite  of  a  minister,  terrifying  the  House 
with  imaginary  plots  and  invasions,  and  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  in  search  of  possible  dangers,  to  show  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  a  mercenary  standing  array,  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  present.  In  spite  of  these  sug- 
gestions, the  standing  army  maintained  its  ground.  The 
same  noblemen,  assisted  by  Lord  Bathurst,  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  debate  upon  the  Spanish  depredations, 
which  comprehended  the  same  arguments  that  were  used 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  met  with  the  same 
success  in  both.  Resolutions  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
lower  House  were  taken  :  an  address  was  presented ;  and 
his  majesty  assured  them  he  would  repeat,  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  his  instances  at  the  court  of  Spain  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  security  for  his  subjects 
trading  to  America.  This  assurance  was  renewed  in  his 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  twentieth  of  Mav, 
when  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

§  X.  At  this  period  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  George,  now 
King  of  Great  Britain.  His  birth  was  celebrated  with 
uncommon  rejoicings :  addresses  of  congratulation  were 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  two  universities,  and  by 
almost  all  the  cities  and  communities  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  Prince  of  Wales  still  laboured  under  the  displea- 
sure of  his  majesty,  who  had  ordered  the  lord  chamberlain 
to  signify  in  tlie  Gazette,  that  no  person  who  visited  the 
prince  should  be  admitted  to  the  court  of  St.  James's. 
His  royal  highness  was  divested  of  all  the  external  marks 
of  royalty,  and  lived  like  a  private  gentleman,  cultivating 
the  virtues  of  a  social  life,  and  enjoying  the  best  fruits  of 
conjugal  felicity.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  montli,  Rear- 
Admiral  Haddock  set  sail  with  a  strong  squadron  for  the 
Mediterranean,  which  it  was  hoped  would  give  weight  to 
the  negociation  of  the  British  minister  at  the  court  of 
Madrid.  The  act  to  discourage  the  retail  of  spirituous 
liquors  had  incensed  the  populace  to  such  a  degree  as 
occasioned  numberless  tumults  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  \\  estminster.  They  were  so  addicted  to  the  appella- 
tion of  gin  or  geneva,  that  they  ran  all  risks  rather  than 
forego  it  entirely  ;  and  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  law 
by  which  it  was  prohibited,  that  in  less  than  two  years 
twelve  thousand  persons  within  the  bills  of  mortality  were 
convicted  of  having  sold  it  illegally.  Nearly  one  half  of 
that  number  were  cast  in  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds :  and  three  thousand  persons  paid  ten  pounds 
each,  for  an  exemption  from  the  disgrace  of  being  com- 
mitted to  the  house  of  correction. 

§  XI.  The  war  maintained  by  the  emperor  and  the  czarina 
against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  not  yet  produced  any 
decisive  event.  Count  Seckendorf  was  disgraced  and  con- 
fined on  account  of  his  ill  success  of  the  last  campaign. 
General  Doxat  was  tried  by  a  council  of  war  at  Belgrade, 
and  condemned  to  deatli  for  having  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  the  town  of  Nissa,  in  which  he  commanded.  The 
diet  of  the  empire  granted  a  subsidy  of  fifty  Roman 
months  to  the  emperor,  who  began  to  make  vigorous  pre- 
parations for  the  ensuing  campaign  :  but  in  the  meantime, 
Kagotski,  Vaivode  of  Transylvania,  revolted  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  brought  a  considerable  army  into 
the  field,  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  signer.  He 
was  immediately  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and  a  price  set  upon 
his  head  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Turks  taking  the 
field  early,  reduced  the  fort  of  Usitz  and  Meadia,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  Orsova,  which,  however,  they 
abandoned  at  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army,  com-j 
inanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  assisted  byl 
Count  Konigsegg.  The  Turks,  being  reinforced,  marched  I 
back,  and  attacked  the  imperialists,  by  whom  they  were 
repulsed  after  an  obstinate  engagement.    The  Germans, 
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notwitlistanding  this  advanta{;e,  repassed  the  Danube;  and 
then  the  infidels  made  themselves  masters  of  Oi'sova, 
^?here  they  found  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  designed  for  the 
siege  of  VVidm.  By  the  conquest  of  this  place,  the  Turks 
laid  the  Danube  open  to  their  galleys  and  vessels ;  and  the 
Germans  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Belgrade.  In  the 
Ukraine,  the  Russians  under  General  Count  Munich  ob- 
tained the  advantage  over  the  Turks  in  two  engagements ; 
and  General  Lacy  routed  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea ;  but 
they  returned  in  greater  numbers,  and  harassed  the  Mus- 
covites in  such  a  manner,  by  intercepting  their  provisions, 
and  destroying  the  country,  that  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  lines  of  Precops. 

§  XII.  In  the  month  of  October,  an  affair  of  very  small 
importance  produced  a  rupture  between  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  A  detachment  of 
Hanoverians  took  by  assault  the  castle  of  Steinhorst,  be- 
longing to  the  privy  counsellor  Wederkop,  and  defended 
by  thirty  Danish  dragoons,  who  had  received  orders  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Several  men  were  killed  on  both 
sides  before  the  Hanoverians  could  enter  the  place,  when 
the  garrison  was  disarmed  and  conducted  to  the  frontiers. 
Tliis  petty  dispute  about  a  small  territory,  which  Hid  not 
yield  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  a-year,  had  well 
nigh  involved  Hanover  in  a  war,  which,  in  all  probability, 
Great  Britain  must  have  maintained ;  but  tnis  dispute 
was  compromised  by  a  convention  between  the  Kings  of 
England  and  Denmark. 

§  XIII.  The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  when  the  king  in  his  speech  to  both 
Houses  gave  them  to  understand,  that  a  convention  was 
concluded  and  ratified  between  him  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  had  obliged  himself  to  make  reparation  to  the  British 
subjects  for  their  losses  by  certain  stipulated  payments : 
the  plenipotentiaries  were  named  and  appointed  for  regu- 
lating, within  a  limited  time,  all  those  grievances  and 
abuses  which  had  hitherto  interrupted  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  American  seas :  and  for  settling  all 
matters  of  dispute,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  for  the  future 
prevent  and  remove  all  new  causes  and  pretences  of  com- 
plaint. The  motion  for  an  address  of  approbation  was 
disputed  as  usual.  Though  the  convention  was  not  yet 
laid  before  the  House,  the  nature  of  it  was  well  known  to 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Sir  William  Wyndham 
observed,  that  if  the  ministry  had  made  the  resolutions 
taken  by  the  parliament  in  the  last  session  tlie  foundation 
of  their  demands ;  if  they  had  discovered  a  resolution  to 
break  oft'  all  treating,  rather  than  depart  from  the  sense  of 
parliament,  either  a  defensive  treaty  might  have  been 
obtained,  or  by  this  time  the  worst  would  have  been  known: 
but,  by  what  appeared  from  his  majesty's  speech,  the  con- 
vention was  no  other  than  a  preliminary ;  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  very  bad  preliminary.  He  supposed  the  mmister 
had  ventured  to  clothe  some  of  his  creatures  with  full 
powers  to  give  up  the  rights  of  the  nation  ;  for  they  might 
do  it  if  they  durst.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  answer  to 
these  suggestions,  affirmed,  that  the  ministry  had  on  this 
occasion  obtained  more  than  ever  on  like  occasions  was 
known  to  be  obtained  :  that  they  had  reconciled  the  peace 
of  their  country  with  her  true  interest :  that  this  peace  was 
attended  with  all  the  advantages  that  the  most  successful 
arms  could  have  ]irocured :  that  future  ages  would  con- 
sider this  as  the  most  glorious  period  of  our  history,  and 
do  justice  to  the  councils  that  produced  the  happy  event, 
which  every  gentleman  divested  of  passion  and  prejudice 
was  ready  to  do  ;  and  which,  he  believed,  the  present  age, 
when  rightly  informed,  would  not  refuse.  In  a  word,  he 
extolled  his  own  convention  with  the  most  extravagant 
encomiums. 

§  XIV.  The  House  resolved  to  address  the  king,  that 
copies  of  all  the  memorials,  representations,  letters,  and 
papers,  presented  to  his  majesty,  or  his  secretary  of  state, 
relating  to  depredations,  should  be  submitted  to  the  perusal 
of  the  House :  but  some  members  in  the  opposition  were 
not  contented  with  this  resolution.  Then  Mr.  Sandys,  who 
may  be  termed  the  "  Motion-maker,"  moved  for  an  address, 
desiring  that  the  House  might  inspect  all  letters  written, 
and  instructions  given  by  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  com- 
missioners of  the  admiralty,  to  any  of  the  British  govern- 
ors in  America,  or  anv  commander-in-chief,  or  captains  of 
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his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  his  majesty's  minister  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  consuls  in  Europe, 
since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  relating  to  the  losses  which  the 
British  subjects  had  sustained  by  means  of  depredations 
committed  by  the  subjects  of  Spain  in  Europe  and 
America.  Tliis  was  an  unreasonable  proposal,  suggested 
bv  the  spirit  of  animosity  and  faction.  jVIr.  H.  Walpole 
jiistlv  oliserved,  that  a  compliance  with  such  an  address 
might  lay  open  the  most  private  transactions  of  the  cabi'iet, 
and  discover  secrets  that  ought,  for  tlie  good  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  concealed.  It  would  discover  to  the  court  of 
Spain  the  ultimatum  of  the  king's  demands  and  conces- 
sions, and  the  nation  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  many 
advantages  which  it  might  reap,  were  no  such  discovery 
made.  He  said,  that  so  soon  as  the  differences  betwixt 
the  two  courts  should  arrive  at  such  a  crisis,  and  not  before, 
the  consuls  were  instructed  to  give  notice  to  the  merchants, 
that  they  might  retire  in  time  with  their  effects ;  but  should 
such  instruction  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards, 
it  would  be  a  kind  of  watch-word  to  put  them  on  their 
guard,  and  unavoidably  occasion  the  ruin  of  many  thou- 
sands of  British  subjects.  Certain  it  is,  no  government 
could  act  either  in  external  or  domestic  affiiirs  with  proper 
influence,  dignity,  and  despatch,  if  every  letter  and  in- 
struction relating  to  an  unfinished  negociation  should  be 
exposed  to  the  view  of  such  a  numerous  assembly,  com- 
posed of  individuals  actuated  by  motives  in  themselves 
diametrically  opposite.  The  motion  being  rejected  by  the 
majority,  the  same  gentleman  moved  again  for  an  address, 
that  his  majesty  would  give  directions  for  laying  before  the 
House  copies  of  such  memorials  or  representations  as  had 
been  made,  either  to  the  King  of  Spain  or  to  his  ministers, 
since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  relating  to  the  depredations 
committed  in  Europe  or  America.  A  debate  ensued  ;  and, 
upon  a  division,  the  question  passed  in  the  negative. 

§  XV.  The  House,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  voted 
twelve  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  standing  army  was  continued  without  reduction, 
though  powerfully  attacked  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
opposition.  The  Commons  likewise  ordered  an  address 
to  nis  majesty,  for  the  copies  of  several  memorials  since  the 
treatv  of  Seville,  touching  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  or 
any  infiraction  of  treaties  which  had  not  been  laid  before 
them.  These  were  accordingly  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Rouse.  By  this  time  tlie  convention  itself  was  not 
only  presented  to  the  Commons,  but  also  published  for 
the  information  of  the  people.  Divers  merchants,  planters, 
and  others  trading  to  America,  the  cities  of  London  and 
Bristol,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and  owners  of  sundry 
ships  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  ofi'ered  pe- 
titions against  the  convention,  by  which  the  subjects  of 
Spain  were  so  far  from  giving  up  their  groundless  and  un- 
justifiable practice  of  visiting  and  searching  British  ships 
sailing  to  and  from  the  British  plantations,  that  they  ap- 
peared to  have  claimed  the  power  of  doing  it  as  a  right :  for 
they  insisted  that  the  differences  which  had  arisen  concern- 
ing' it  should  be  referred  to  plenipotentiaries,  to  be  discuss- 
ed by  them  without  even  agreeing  to  abstain  from  such 
visitation  and  search  during  the  time  that  the  discussion  of 
this  affair  might  last.  They,  therefore,  prayed  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  allowed  to 
represent  the  great  importance  of  the  British  trade  to  and 
from  the  plantations  in  America  ;  the  clear  indisputable 
right  which  thev  had  to  enjoy  it,  without  being  stopped, 
visited,  or  searched  by  the  Spaniards,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever ;  and  the  certain  inevitable  destruction  of  all 
the  riches  and  strength  derived  to  Great  Britain  from  that 
trade,  if  a  search  of  British  ships  sailing  to  and  fi-om  their 
own  plaritations  should  be  'tolerated  upon  any  pretext,  or 
under  any  restrictions,  or  even  if  the  freedom  of  this  navi- 
gation should  continue  much  longer  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. These  petitions  were  refeiTcd  to  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  convention.  Another  remon- 
strance was  likewise  presented  by  the  trustees  for  establish- 
ing the  colony  of  Georgia,  setting  forth,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  claimed  that  colony  as  part  of  his  territories :  and 
that  by  the  convention,  the  regulation  of  the  limits  of  Ca- 
rolina and  Florida  was  referred  to  the  determination  of  ple- 
nipotentiaries ;  so  that  the  colony  of  Georgia,  which  un- 
doubtedlv  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  was  left 
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in  dispute,  wliile  llie  settlers  remained  ui  tlic  most  preca- 
rious and  dangerous  situation.  It  was  moved,  that  the 
merchants  sliould  be  heard  by  their  counsel  :  but  the  pro- 
posal was  strenuouslj  opposed  by  the  mmistry,  and  reject- 
ed upon  a  division. 

§  aVI.  This  famous  convention  concluded  at  the  Pardo 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  imported.  That  witiiin 
six  weeks,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the  rati- 
fications were  exchanged,  two  ministers  plenipotentiaries 
should  meet  at  Madrid,  to  confer,  and  tinally  regulate  the 
respective  pretensions  of  the  two  crowns,  with  relation  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  in  America  and  Europe,  and  to 
the  liiniLs  of  Florida  and  Carolina,  as  well  as  concerning 
other  points  which  remained  likewise  to  be  adjusted,  ac- 
cordlntf  to  the  former  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
nations :  That  the  plenipotentiaries  should  finish  their 
conferences  within  the  space  of  eight  months :  That  in 
the  meantime  no  progress  should  be  made  in  the  forti- 
fications of  Florida  and  Carolina :  That  his  catholic 
majestv  should  pay  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  the  sum  of 
ninety-five  thousand  pounds,  for  a  balance  due  to  the 
crown  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  after  deduction  made 
of  the  demands  of  liie  crown  and  subjects  of  Spain  :  That 
this  sum  should  be  employed  for  the  satisfaction,  dis- 
charge, and  payment  of  the  demands  of  the  British  subjects 
upon  the  crown  of  Spain  :  That  this  reciprocal  discharge, 
however,  should  not  extend  or  relate  to  the  accounts  and 
differences  which  subsisted  and  were  to  be  settled  bet%veen 
the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Assiento  company,  nor  to  any 
particular  or  private  contracts  that  might  subsist  between 
either  of  the  two  crowns,  or  their  ministers,  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other ;  or  between  the  subjects  and  subjects  of 
each  nation  rejpectively  :  That  his  catholic  majesty  should 
cause  the  sura  of  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid 
at  London  within  four  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
day  on  which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  that  convention,  which  alarmed  and  pro- 
voked the  merchants  and  traders  of  Great  Britain,  excited 
the  mdignation  of  all  those  who  retained  any  regard  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  and  raised  a  general  cry  against  tlie 
minister  who  stood  at  the  helm  of  administration. 

§  XVTI.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  now  turned 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two  contending  parties 
summoned  their  whole  force  for  the  approaching  dispute  ; 
on  the  day  appointed  for  considering  the  convention,  four 
hundred  members  had  taken  their  seats  by  eight  in  the 
morning.  In  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  certain 
West  India  merchants  and  planters  were  heard  against  the 
convention ;  so  that  this  and  the  following  day  were  em- 
ployed in  reading  papers,  and  obtaining  information.  On 
the  eighth  day  o(  March,  Mr.  H.Walpole  having  launched 
out  in  the  praise  of  that  agreement,  moved  for  an  address 
of  approbation  to  his  majesty.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  Pembrokeshire;  and  the  debate  began  with 
extraordinary  ardour.  He  who  first  distinguished  himself 
in  the  lists  was  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson,  at  that  time  trea- 
surer to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough. All  the  oflicers  and  adherents  of  his  rnyal 
highness  had  joined  the  opposition  ;  and  he  himself  on 
this  occasion  sat  in  the  gallery,  to  hear  the  debate  on  such 
an  important  transaction.  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson  observed, 
that  the  Spaniards  by  the  convention,  instead  of  giving  us 
reparation,  had  obliged  us  to  give  them  a  general  release. 
They  had  not  allowed  the  word  satisfaction  to  be  so  much 
as  once  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Even  the  Spanish  pirate 
who  had  cut  ofi'  the  ear  of  Captain  Jenkins,*  and  used  the 
most  insulting  expression  towards  the  person  of  the  king — 
an  expression  which  no  Briti.sh  subject  should  decentlv  re- 
peat— an  expression  which  no  ftian  that  had  a  regard  for  his 
sovereign  could  ever  forgive — even  this  fellow  lived  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  his  rapine,  and  remained  a  living  testimony 
of  the  cowardlv  lameness  and  mean  submission  of  Great 


a  Captain  Jenkins  was  master  of  a  Scottisli  merrhantiliip.  He  was  boartl- 
.-d  hy  trie  captain  ol"  a  Spanish  jruatda^cnsta,  w  ho  treated  him  in  the  most 
oarbarotis  manner.  I  he  Spaniards,  alter  having  ruirimaced  his  vessel  lor 
what  thev  called  contraband  commodities,  without  lindins  any  thing  to 

justify  th.ir  search,  insulted  Jenkins  with  the  most  opprohri —   - *    - 

I'hey  lore  olf  one  of  his  ears,  bidding  him  CI 

rhey  woul.l  sene  him  in  the  same  niannei 

'hey  tortuiefl  him  with  Ihe  most  shocking  criielty.anH  threatennt  him  with 

immediate  death.    This  man  was  examined  at  the  bar  nf  the  House  of 

t^mnioiis,  and  beinf  asked  by  a  member  what  lie  tlioiisht  when  he  fonnd 


Britain  ;  of  the  triumphant  haughtiness  and  stubborn  prid,-> 
of  Spain.  Lord  Gage,  one  of  the  most  keen,  spirited,  and 
sarcastic  orators  in  the  House,  stated  in  this  manner  the 
account  of  the  satisfaction  obtained  from  die  court  of  Spain 
by  the  convention  :  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Spanish 
depredations  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds;  the  commissary,  by  a  stroke  of  h'ls^en, 
reduced  this  demand  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
then  forty-five  thousand  were  struck  off  for  prompt  pay- 
ment :  he  next  allotted  sixty  thousand  pounds  as  the  re- 
maining part  of  a  debt  pretended  to  be  due  to  Spain,  for 
the  destruction  of  her  fleet  by  Sir  GeorL'e  Byng,  though  it 
appeared  by  the  instructions  on  the  table,  tliat  Spain  had 
been  already  amply  satisfied  on  that  head  ;  these  deduc- 
tions reduced  the  balance  to  ninety-five  thousand  pounds; 
but  the  King  of  Spain  insisted  upon  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany's paying  immediately  the  sum  of  sixty-eight  thousand 
pounds,  as  a  debt  due  to  him  on  one  head  of  accounts, 
though  in  other  articles,  his  catholic  majesty  w;ls  indebted 
to  the  company  a  million  over  and  aliove  the  demand  : 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  Spain  did  not  exceed  seven- 
and-twenty  thousand  pounds,  from  which  she  insisted  upon 
deducting  whatever  she  miuht  have  already  given  in  satis- 
faction for  any  of  the  British  ships  that  had  been  taken; 
and  on  being  allowed  the  value  of  the  St.  Theresa,  a  Span- 
ish ship  which  had  been  seized  in  the  port  of  Dublin.  Mr. 
\V.  Pitt,  with  an  energy  of  argument  and  diction  peculiar 
to  himself,  declaimed  against  the  convention,  as  insecure, 
unsatisfactory,  and  dishonourable  to  Great  Britain.  He 
said  the  great  national  objection,  the  searching  of  British 
ships,  was  not  admitted,  indeed,  in  the  preamble ;  but 
stood  there  as  the  reproach  of  the  whole,  as  tlie  strongest 
evidence  of  the  fatal  submission  that  followed :  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  an  usurpation,  an  inhuman  tyranny  claimed  and 
exercised  over  the  American  seas ;  on  the  part  of  England, 
an  undoubted  right  by  treaties,  and  from  God  and  nature, 
declared  and  asserted  in  the  resolutions  of  parliament; 
were  now  referred  to  the  discussion  of  plenipotentiaries, 
upon  one  and  the  sameeq'ial  foot.  This  undoubted  right 
was  to  be  discussed  and  regulated;  and  if  to  regulate  be 
to  prescribe  rules,  as  in  all  construction  it  is,  that  right 
was,  bv  the  express  words  of  the  convention,  to  be  given 
up  and  sacrificed  :  for  it  must  cease  to  be  any  thing  from 
the  moment  it  is  submitted  to  limitation.  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
with  equal  force  and  fluency,  answered  the  speech  of  Mr. 
II.  Walpole.  "  After  he  had  used  many  arguments  to 
persuade  us  to  peace,  (said  he,)  to  any  peace,  good  or  bad, 
by  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  a  war,  dangers  I  by  do 
means  allow  to  be  such  as  he  represents  them,  he  crowned 
all  those  terrors  with  die  name  of  the  pretender.  It  would 
be  the  cause  of  the  pretender.  The  pretender  would 
come. ,  Is  the  honourable  gentleman  sensible  what  this 
language  imports?  The  people  of  England  complain  of 
the  greatest  wrongs  and  indignities  :  they  complain  of  the 
interruption,  the  destruction  of  their  trade ;  they  think  the 
peace  has  left  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  before  :  and, 
in  answer  to  all  these  complaints,  what  are  they  told? 
Why,  that  their  continuing  to  suffer  all  this,  is  the  price 
thev  must  pav  to  keep  the  king  and  his  family  on  the 
throne  of  these  realms.  If  this  were  true,  it  ought  not  to 
be  owned  ;  but  it  is  far  from  truth ;  the  very  reverse  is 
true.  Nothing  can  weaken  the  famdy  ;  nothing  shake  the 
establishment,  but  such  measures  as  these,  and  such  lan- 
guage as  this."  He  affirmed  that  if  the  ministers  had  pro- 
ceeded conformably  to  the  intentions  of  parliament,  they 
would  either  have  acted  with  vigour,  or  have 'obtained  a 
real  security  in  an  express  acknowledoment  of  our  right 
not  to  be  searched  as  a  preliminary,  sive  qua  non,  to  our 
treatiiTj  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  they  had  referred  it  to  pie 
nipotentiaries.  ■'  Would  you.  Sir,  (said  he,)  submit  to  i 
reference,  wheUier  you  may  travel  unmolested  from  youi 
house  in  town  to  your  house  iu  the  country  ?    Your  righl 


God."  said  he.  "  and  my  cause  to  my  country."  'I  he  behaviour  of  thi& 
brave  seaman,  the  sight  of  his  ear,  which  was  produced,  with  his  acconnC 
of  the  indignities  which  had  been  offered  to  the  nation  and  sovereign  off 
Great  Uritain.  tilled  the  whole  House  with  indignation.  Jenkins  wal 
afterwards  employed  in  the  service  of  the  F-ast  Inilia  company  ;  heap- 
proved  himself  worthy  of  his  good  fortune  in  a  long  engagement  with  the 
pirate  Angna,  during  which  he  behaved  with  extrionfil 
conduct;  and  saved  his  own  ship,  with  three  ollurs  tha 
convoy. 
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IS  clear  ;uid  undeniable,  wliy  would  you  have  it  discussed  ? 
but  much  less  would  \ou  refer  it,  if  two  of  vour  jndtrfs 
beloiiKed  to  a  gang  which  has  often  stopped  'and  robbed 
you  in  your  way  thither  before."— The  ministers,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  convention,  asserted,  that  the  satisfaction 
granted  by  Spain  was  adequate  to  tlie  injury  received  : 
that  It  was  only  the  preliminary  of  a  treaty  which  would 
remove  all  causes  of  complaint:  that  war  was  always  ex- 
pensive and  detrimental  to  a  trading  nation,  as  well  as 
uncertam  in  its  events  :  that  France  and  Spain  would 
certainly  join  their  forces  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain  :  that  there  was  not  one  power  in  Europe  upon 
which  the  English  could  depend  for  efTectual  assistance  ; 
and  that  war  would  favour  the  cause  and  designs  of  a 
popish  pretender.  Tlie  House  upon  a  division,  agreed  to 
the  address;  but  when  a  motion  was  made  for  its  being 
recommitted,  the  two  parties  renewed  the  engagement 
with  redoubled  eagerness  and  impetuosity.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  and  jMr.  Pultenev  poured  all  "the  thunder  of 
their  eloquence  against  the  insolence  of  Spain,  and  the 
concessions  of  the  British  ministrv.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
exerted  all  his  fortitude  and  dexterity  in  defence  of  himself 
and  his  measures,  and  the  question  being  put,  the  resolu- 
tions for  the  address  were  carried  by  a  small  majority. 


his  catholic  majesty  reserved  to  himself,  in  its  full  force 
the  right  of  being  able  to  suspend  the  assiento  of  newoes' 
in  case  the  company  should  not  pay  within  a  short  time 
the  sum  of  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  owina  to 
>.pain  on  the  duty  of  negroes,  or  on  the  profit  of  the  sliin 
L  arolme ;  that  under  the  validity  and  force  of  this  protest 
the  signing  of  the  said  convention  might  be  proceeded  on' 


made  a  pathetic  remonstrance  upon  this   determination. 
"This  address  (said  he)  is  intended  to  convince  mankind, 
that  the  treaty  under  our  consideration  is  a  reasonable  and' 
an  honourable  treaty.     But  if  a  majority  of  twenty-eight 
m  such  a  full  House  should  fail  of  that  success ;  if  The 
people  should  not  implicitly  resign  their  reason  to  a  vote 
of  this  House,  what  will  be  tlie  consequence  ?    Will  not 
the  parliament  lose  its  authority  ?    Will  it  not  be  thought, 
that  even  in  the  parliament  we'are  governed  by  a  faction  ' 
and  what  the  consequence  of  this  may  be,  I  leave  to  those 
gentlemen  to  consider,  who  are  now  to  give  their  vote  for 
this  address  :  for  my  own  part,  1  will  trouble  you  with  no 
more,  hut  with  these  my  last  words,  I   sinceVely  pray  to 
Almighty  God,  who  has  so  'often  wonderfully  protected 
these  kingdoms,  that  he  will  graciously  continue  his  pro- 
tection over  them,  by  preserving  us  from  that  impending 
danger  which  threatens  the  nation  from  without, 'and  like- 
wise from   that   impending  danger  which   threatens   our 
constitution  from  within."    The  minister  was  on  this  oc- 
casion deserted  by  his  usual   temper,  and  even   provoked 
into  personal  abuse.     He   declared,  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  now  the  mouth  of  his  opponents  had  been  looked 
upon  as  the  head  of  those  traitors,  who  twentv-five  years 
before  conspired  the  destruction  of  their  country  and  of 
the  royal  family,  in  order  to  set  a  popish  pretend'er  upon 
the  throne;  that  he  was  seized  by  the  vigilance  of  the  then 
government,  and  pardoned  by  its  clemency  :  but  all  the 
use  he  had   unsratefullv  made  of  that  clemency,  was  to 
qua  ify  himself  according  to  law,  that  he  and  "his  party 
might  some  time  or  other  have  an  opportunity  to  oyerthiow 
all  law.     He  branded  them  all  as  traitors,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  their  behaviour  would   unite  all   the  true 
tneiids  of  the  present  happy  establishment.    To  such  a 
degree  of  mutual  animosity  were  both  sides  inflamed,  that 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  minority  actually  retired 
from  parliament ;  and   were  by  the  nation  in  general  re- 
vered as  martyrs  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
,  ^,^'^-  '^'^'^  dispute  occasioned   hy  the  convention  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  was  maintained'with  equal  warmth 
and  jserhaps  with  more  abilities.     After  this  famous  treaty' 
Had  been  considered,  Lord  Carteret  suggested  that  pos- 
sibly one  o(  the  contracting  powers  had  presented  a  protest 
or  declaration,  importing  that  .she  acceded  to  such  or  such 
a  measure,  only  upon  condition  that  the   terms  of  that 
protest  or  declaration  should  be  made  good.     He  said 
tnat  until  his  mind  should  be  free  from  the  most  distant 
suspicion  that  such  a  paper  might  exist  in  the  present  case 
ne  could  not  form  a, just  opinion  of  the  transaction  him- 
self, or  communicate  to  their  lordships  any  light  which 
might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.    The"  adherents  to 
tne  ministry  endeavoured  to  evade  his  curinsitv  ig  this 
particular,  by  eeneral  assertions:  Lut  he  insisted  on  his 
suspicion  with  such  perseverance,  tliat  at  length  the  minis- 
try produced  the  copy  of  a  declaration  made  by  the  Kim' 
01  Npain  before  he  ratified  the  convention,  si<'iiifvino-  tha"t 


in  no  other  manner.    In  the  debate  that  ensued  Lord 
Carteret  displayed  a  surprising  extent  of  political  know- 
ledge, recommended  by  all  the  graces  of  elocution,  chaste 
pure,   dignified,   and    delicate.      Lord    Bathurst   argued 
against  the  articles  of  convention  with  his  usual  spirit,  in- 
tegrity, and  good  sense,  particularly  animated  by  an  ho'nest 
indignation  which  the  wrongs  of  his  country  had  inspired 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  attacked  this  inglorious  measure 
with  all  the  weight  of  argument,  and  all  the  poignancy  of 
satire.     The  Duke  of  Argvle,  no  longer  a  partisan  of  the 
ministry,  inveighed  against  it  as  infamous,  treaclierous 
and  destructive,  with  all  the  fire,  impetuosity,  and  enthu- 
siasm  of  declamation.     It  was    defended   with  unequal 
arms  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Cholmonde- 
ley.  Lord  Hervey,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, and  in  particular  by  the  Earl  of  Hay,  a  nobleman 
of  extensive  capacity  and  uncommon  erudition  ;  remark- 
able for  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  seemingly 
formed  by  nature  for  a  politician;  cool,  discerning,  pku- 
sible,  artful,  and  enterprising,  stanch  to  the  minister,  and 
invariably  true  to    his   own   interest.     The  dispute  was 
learned,  long,  and  obstinate  :  but  ended  as  usual  in  the 
discomfiture  of  those  who  had  stigmatized  die  treaty.    The 
House  agreed  to  an  address,  in  which  they  thanked  his 
majesty  for  his  gracious  condescension   in  laying  before 
them  the  convention.     They  acknowledged  his  great  pru- 
dence in  bringing  the  demands  of  his  subjects  for  their 
past  losses,  which  had  been  so  long  depending,  to  a  final 
adjustment;  in   procuring  an   express    stipulation   for   a 
speedy  payment;  and  in  laving  a  foundation  for  accom- 
plishing the  great  and  desirable  ends  of  obtaining  future 
security  :  and  preserving  the   peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions.   They  declared  their  confidence  in  his  roval  wisdom, 
that  in  the  treaty  to  be  concluded,  in  pursuance  of  the 
convention,  proper  provisions  would  be  made  for  the  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  had  so  justly 
complained  :  they  assured  his  majesty,  that  in  case  his  jus"t 
expectations  should  not  be  answered,  the  House  yvould 
heartily  and  zealously  concur  in  all  such  measures  as  should 
be  necessary  to  vindicate  his  majesty's  honour,  and  to  pre- 
serve to  his  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  those  rights 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  treaty  and  the  law  of~nal 
tions.    This  was  a  hard-won  victory."  At  the  head  of  those 
who  voted  against   the  address   we    find    the   Prince  of 
Wales.  His  example  was  followed  hy  six  dukes,  two-and- 
twenty  earls,  four  viscounts,  eighteen' barons,  four  bishops; 
and  their  party  was  reinforced  by  sixteen  proxies.     A  spi- 
rited protest  was  entered  and  sub'scribed  bv  nine-and-thirtv 
peers,  comprehending  all  the  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  who 
were  most  eminent  for  their  talents,  integrity,  and  virtue. 

§  XX.  A  message  having  been  delivered  ,    . 

to  the  House  from  his  majesty,  importing,  ^■°-'"-''5- 
that  he  had  settled  nine-and-thirty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  on  the  younger  children  of  the  royal  family;  and 
desiring  their  lordships'would  bring  in  a  hill  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  make  that  provision  good,  out  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown,  some  lords  in  the  opposition  ob- 
served, that  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  might  look  upon 
this  settlement  as  a  morteage  of  his  revenue,  which  a  par- 
liament had  no  power  to  make  :  that  formerly  no  daughter 
of  the  royal  family  was  ever  provided  for  6y  parliament, 
exccfit  the  eldest,  and  that  never  was  by  way  of  annuity, 
but  an  express  provision  of  a  determinate  sum  of  money 
paid  by  way  of  dowry.  These  objections  were  overruled  ; 
and  the  House  complied  with  his  majesty's  request.  Then 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  produced  a  subsidy  treaty,  bv 
which  his  majesty  obliged  himself  to  pay  to' the  King  of 
Denmark  seventy  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  on  con- 
dition of  the  Danes  furnishing  to  his  Britannic  majesty  a 
body  of  six  thousand  men  when  demanded.  At  the  same 
time,  his  ( irace  delivered  a  message  from  the  king,  desiring 
the  House  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagement: 
and  also  to  raise  what  money  and  troops  the  exigency  of 
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affairs,  during  tlie  approaching  recess,  might  require.  An- 
other velienient  dispute  arose  from  this  proposal.  Witli 
respect  to  tire  treaty.  Lord  Carteret  observed,  that  no  use 
could  lie  made  of  tlio  Danish  troops  in  any  expedition 
undertaken  against  Spain,  because  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
treaty,  that  they  should  not  be  used  either  in  Italy,  or  on 
board  of  the  fleet,  or  be  transported  in  whole  or  in  part  be- 
yond sea,  after  they  should  have  marched  outof  tlie  territo- 
ries of  Denmark,  except  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  nay,  should  France  join, 
against  the  English,  the  Danes  could  not  act  azainst  that 
power  or  Spain,  except  as  part  of  an  army  formed  in 
Germany  or  Flanders.  This  body  of  Danes  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  have  been  retained  for  the  defence  and  pro- 
tection of  Hanover  :  or  if  the  interest  of  Britain  was  at  all 
consulted  in  the  treaty,  it  must  have  been  in  preventing  the 
Danes  from  joining  their  fleets  to  those  of  France  and 
Spain.  Then  he  argued  against  the  second  part  of  the 
message  with  great  vivacity,  lie  said  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  constitution  than  a  general  and 
unlmiited  vole  of  credit.  Such  a  demand  our  ancestors 
would  have  heard  with  amazement,  and  rejected  with 
scorn.  He  affirmed  tliat  the  practice  was  but  of  modern 
date  in  England  :  that  it  was  never  heaW  of  before  the 
revolution  ;  and  never  became  frequent  until  the  nation 
was  blessed  with  the  present  wise  administration.  He 
said,  if  ever  a  general  vote  of  credit  and  confidence  should 
become  a  customary  compliment  from  the  parliament  to 
the  crown  at  the  end  of  every  session,  or  as  often  as  the 
minister  minht  think  fit  to  desire  it,  parliaments  would 
grow  despicable  in  the  eves  of  the  people :  then  a  pro- 
clamation might  be  easily  substituted  in  its  stead,  and 
happy  would  it  be  for  the  nation  if  that  should  be  sufii- 
cient ;  for  when  a  parliament  ceases  to  be  a  check  upon 
ministers,  it  becomes  a  useless  and  unnecessary  burtlien 
on  the  people.  Tlie  representatives  must  always  be  paid 
some  way  or  other :  if  their  wages  are  not  paid  openly  and 
surely  by  their  respective  constituents,  as  they  were  for- 
merly, a  majority  of  them  may  in  future  times  be  always 
ready  to  accept  of  wages  from  tlie  administration,  and  these 
must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  enlarged  upon  the 
same  topics.  Nevertheless,  the  House  complied  with  the 
message :  and  presented  an  address  in  which  they  not  only 
approved  of  the  treaty  with  Denmark,  but  likewise  assured 
his  majesty  thev  would  concur  with  his  measures,  and  sup- 
port him  in  fulfilling  his  engasements,  as  well  as  in  making 
such  further  auirmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  as 
he  should  think  necessary  for  the  honour,  interest,  and 
safety  of  these  kingdoms. 

§  XXI.  The  same  message  being  communicated  to  the 
Commons,  they  voted  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  pounds,  for  the  subsidy  to  Denmark,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  augmenting  the  forces  on 
any  emergency.  As  Great  Britain  stood  engajed  by  the 
convention  to  pay  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sum  of  sixtv 
thousand  pounds  in  consideration  of  the  shi])s  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Sir  George  Byn»,  which  sum  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  British  merchants  who  had  suffered 
by  the  Spanish  depredations,  the  Commons  inserted  in  a 
bill  a  clause,  providing  for  this  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  par- 
liament. When  the  bill  was  read  in  the  House  of  Lords 
a  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Bathurst  for  an  address,  to 
know,  whether  Spain  had  paid  the  money  stipulated  by 
the  convention,  as  the  time  limited  for  the  pavment  of  it 
was  now  expired.  Tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  majesty's 
permission,  acquainted  the  House  that  it  was  not  paid ; 
and  that  Spain  had  as  yet  given  no  reason  for  the  non- 
payment. Then  a  day  was  appointed  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  nation,  when  Lord  Carteret  moved  for  a  resolution, 
that  the  failure  of  Spain  in  this  particular  was  a  breach  of 
the  convention,  a  high  indignity  to  his  majesty,  and  an  in- 
justice to  the  nation  ;  but,  after  a  warm  debate,  this  motion 
was  overruled  by  the  majority.    The  minister,  in  order  to 

b  Anions  the  Jaws  enacted  in  the  course  nf  tliis  ^'-sinn  was  an  act  against 
saming,  which  had   become  univers.il   "  i    ■  il    i    u'^-i  ot  people,  and 

likely  to  prove  destructive  ot  all  pm  i    :  I  sentiment.    An- 

other bill  passed,  tor  cranlin^  are.'.i       I  'lens,  on  her  dis- 

covcrinit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pu1>1m tiic-  cure  of  persons 

afflicted  witli  the  stone  ;  a  medicine  whi.li  i  i.  i'^  n  >  nie.ins  answered  the 
expectations  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  complaint  was  made  by  Lord  Delawar  of  a  sa- 


atone  in  some  measure  for  the  unpopular  step  he  had  taken 
in  the  convention,  allowed  a  salutary  law  to  pass  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  woollen  manufacture  ;  and  two  bills  in 
behalf  of  the  sugar  colonies,  one  permitting  them  for  a  limited 
time  to  export  their  produce  directly  to  foreign  parts,  under 
proper  restrictions  :  and  the  other  making  more  effectual 
provisions  for  securing  the  duties  laid  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  sugars,  rum,  and  molasses  into  Great  Britain, 
and  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America.  The  supplies 
being  voted,  the  funds  established,  and  the  crown  gratified 
in  every  particular,  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  when  the  chancellor  in  his 
majestv's  name  prorogued  the  parliament.'' 

§  XXlI.  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted 
against  the  Spaniards  :  a  promotion  was  made  of  general 
officers ;  the  troops  were  augmented ;  a  great  fleet  was 
assembled  at  Spitliead ;  a  reinforcement  sent  out  to  Ad- 
miral Haddock ;  and  an  embargo  laid  on  all  merchant 
ships  outward  bound.  Notwithstanding  these  preparations 
of  war,  Mr.  Keen,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  declared 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  his  master,  althouoji  he  had 
permitted  his  subjects  to  make  reprisals,  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  have  broken  the  peace ;  ami  that  this  permis- 
sion would  be  recalled  as  soon  as  his  catholic  majesty 
should  be  disposed  to  make  the  satisfaction  which  had 
been  so  justly  demanded.  He  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  looked  upon  tliose  reprisals  as  acts 
of  hostility ;  and  that  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of 
HeaA'en  and  his  allies,  he  should  be  able  to  support  a  good 
cause  airainst  his  adversaries.  He  published  a  manifesto 
in  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  complaining  that 
Admiral  Haddock  had  received  orders  to  cruise  with  his 
squadron  between  the  capes  St.  Vincent  and  St.  ISIary,  in 
order  to  surprise  tlie  Assogue  ships ;  that  letters  of  reprisal 
had  been  published  at  London  in  an  indecent  style,  and 
even  carried  into  execution  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  the>\'orld. 
He  excused  his  non-payment  of  the  ninetv-five  thousand 
pounds  stipulated  in  the  convention,  by  affirming  that  the 
British  court  had  first  contravened  the  articles  of  that 
treatv,  by  the  orders  sent  to  Haddock ;  by  continuing  to 
fortify  Georgia;  by  reinforcing  the  squadron  at  Jamaica; 
and  by  eluding  the  pavment  of  the  sixty-eight  thousand 
pounds  due  to  Spain  from  the  South  Sea  company,  on  the 
assiento  for  negroes.  The  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  declared  that  the  king  his  master  was  obliged  by 
treaties  to  assist  his  catholic  majesty  by  sea  and  land,  in 
case  he  should  be  attacked  ;  he  dissuaded  the  States- 
general  from  espousing  the  quarrel  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
they  assured  hira  they  would  observe  a  strict  neutrality, 
though  thev  could  not  avoid  furnishing  his  Britannic 
majesty  with  such  succours  as  he  could  demand,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two  powers.  The 
people  of  England  were  inspired  with  uncommon  alacrity 
at  the  near  prospect  of  war,  for  which  they  had  so  long 
clamoured  ;  and  tlie  ministry,  seeing  it  unavoidable,  began 
to  be  earnest  and  eft'ectual  in  their  preparations. 

§  XXIII.  The  events  of  war  were  still  unfavourable  to 
the  emperor,  lie  had  bestowed  the  command  of  his  army 
upon  \'elt-iMareschal  Count  Wallis,  who  assembled  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade ;  and  advanced 
towards  Crotska,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  with 
such  impetuosity  and  perseverance,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  ground,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement,  in 
which  he  lost  above  six  thousand  men.  The  Earl  of 
Crawford ,  who  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  imperial  army, 
signalized  Ins  courage  in  an  extraordinary  manner  on  this 
occasion,  and  received  a  dangerous  wound,  of  which  h( 
never  perfectly  recovered.  The  Turks  were  afterwards 
worsted  at  Jabouka ;  nevertheless,  their  grand  army  in- 
vested Belgrade  on  the  side  of  Servia,  and  carried  on  the 
operations  of  the  siege  with  extraordinary  vigour.  The 
emperor,  dreading  the  loss  of  this  place,  seeing  his  finance? 
exhausted,  and  his  army  considerably  diminished,  con- 
sented to  a  negociation  for  peace,  which  was  transacted 
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under  tlie  mediation  of  tlie  French  ambassador  at  the 
Oltomaii  Porte.  The  Count  de  Neuperg,  as  imix'rial 
plenipotentiary,  signed  the  preliminaries  on  the  first  day  of 
September.  They  were  ratified  by  the  emperor,  thoush  he 
pretended  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  articles ;  and  de- 
clared that  his  minister  had  exceeded  Ills  powers.  By  this 
treaty  the  house  of  Austria  ceded  to  the  crand  sis^or 
Belgrade,  Sabatz,  Servia,  Austrian  Wallachia,  the  isle  and 
fortress  of  Orsova,  with  the  fort  of  St.  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
contracting  powers  agreed  that  the  Danube  and  the  Saave 
should  ser\'e  as  boundaries  to  the  two  empires.  Tlie  em- 
peror published  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  his  ministers 
at  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  blaming  Count  Wallis  for  the 
bad  success  of  the  last  campaign,  and  disowning  the  ne- 
gociations  of  Count  Neuperg;  nay,  these  two  oflicers  were 
actually  disgraced,  and  confined  in  different  castles.  This, 
however,  was  no  other  than  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment 
of  the  czarina,  who  loudly  complained,  that  the  emperor 
had  concluded  a  separate  peace,  contrary  to  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Russian  empire.  Her  general.  Count 
Munich,  had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Choczim, 
in  Moldavia,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  place,  in 
which  he  found  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  :  but  the 
country  was  so  ruined  by  tlie  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
that  the  Muscovites  could  not  subsist  in  it  during  the 
winter.  The  czarina,  finding  herself  abandoned  by  the 
emperor,  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  upon  honourable  terms.  After  a  short 
negocialion,  the  conferences  ended  in  a  treaty,  by  which 
she  was  left  in  possession  of  Azoph,  on  condition  that  its 
fortifications  should  be  demolished  :  and  the  ancient  limits 
were  re-established  between  the  two  empires. 

§  XXIV.  A  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
was  now  become  inevitable.  The  English  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean  had  already  made  prize  of  two  rich 
Caiacca  ships.  The  king  had  issued  orders  for  augment- 
ing his  land  forces,  and  raising  a  body  of  marines :  and  a 
great  number  of  ships  of  war  were  put  in  commission. 
Admiral  \'ernon  had  been  sent  to  tlie  West  Indies,  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  squadron  in  those  seas ;  and 
to  annoy  the  trade  and  settlements  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
gentleman  had  rendered  himself  considerable  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  bv  loudly  condemning  all  the  measures  of 
the  ministry,  and  bluntly  speaking  his  sentiments,  what- 
ever they  were,  without  respect  of  persons,  and  sometimes 
without  any  regard  to  decorum.  He  was  counted  a  good 
officer,  and  this  boisterous  manner  seemed  to  enhance  his 
character.  As  he  had  once  commanded  a  squadron  in 
Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  those  seas ; 
and  in  a  debate  upon  the  Spanish  depredations,  he  chanced 
to  affirm,  that  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Spanish  main,  might  be 
easily  taken  :  nay,  he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with  six 
ships  only.  This  offer  was  echoed  fi-ora  the  mouths  of  all 
the  members  in  the  opposition.  \'emon  was  extolled  as 
another  Drake  or  Raleigh  :  he  became  the  idol  of  a  party, 
and  his  praise  resounded  from  all  comers  of  the  kingdom. 
Tiie  minister,  in  order  to  appease  the  clamours  of  the 
people  on  this  subject,  sent  him  as  commander-in-chief  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to 
remove  ,«ucli  a  troublesome  censor  from  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  perhaps,  he  was  not  without  hope,  that 
Vernon  would  disgrace  himself  and  his  party,  by  failing 
in  the  exploit  he  had  undertaken.  His  catliolic  majesty 
having  ordered  all  the  British  ships  in  his  harbours  to  be 
seized  and  detained,  the  King  of  England  would  keep 
measures  with  him  no  longer,  but  denounced  war  against 
him  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  October.  Many  English 
merchants  began  to  equip  privateers,  and  arm  their  trading 
vessels;  to  protect  their  own  commerce,  as  well  as  to  dis- 
tress that  of  the  enemy.  The  session  of  parliament  was 
opened  in  November,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech  to  both 
Houses,  declared  that  he  had  augmented  his  forces  bv  sea 
and  land,  pursuant  to  the  power  vested  in  him  bv  parlia- 
ment for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  the  protection  of 
trade,  and  the  annovance  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  expressed 
his  apprehension,  that  the  heats  and  animosities,  which 
had  been  industriously  fomented  throughout  the  kingdom, 
encouraged  Spain  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms.     In  answer  to 


this  speech,  aft'ectionate  addresses  were  presented  by  boili 
Houses,  without  any  considerable  opposition. 

§  XXV.  The  seceding  members  had  again  resumed 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  Mr.  Pultenev 
thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  extraordinary  step  wliicfi 
they  had  taken.  He  said,  they  thought  tliat  step  was 
necessary,  as  affairs  then  stood,  for  clearing  their  characters 
to  posterity  from  the  imputation  of  sitting  in  an  assembly, 
where  a  determined  majority  gave  a  sanction  to  measures 
evidently  to  the  disgrace  of  his  majesty  and  the  nation. 
He  observed,  tliat  their  conduct  was  so  fully  justified  by 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  that  any  further 
vindication  would  be  superfluous;  for  every  assertion 
contained  in  it  had  been  almost  in  the  same  words  insisted 
upon  by  those  who  opposed  the  convention  :  "  Every 
sentence  in  it  (added  he)  is  an  echo  of  what  was  said  in 
our  reasonings  against  that  treaty :  every  positive  truth 
which  the  declaration  lays  down,  was  denied  with  the 
utmost  confidence  by  those  who  spoke  for  the  convention  ; 
and  since  that  time  there  has  not  one  event  happened 
which  was  not  then  foreseen  and  foretold."  He  proposed, 
that  in  maintaining  the  war,  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
\\  est  Indies  should  be  attacked ;  and  that  the  ministry 
should  not  have  the  power  to  give  up  the  conquests  that 
might  be  made.  He  said  he  heartily  wished,  for  his 
majesty's  honour  and  service,  that  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  heats  and  animosities  in  the  king's  speech ;  and 
gave  It  as  his  opinion,  that  they  should  take  no  notice  of 
tliat  clause  in  their  address.  He  was  answered  by  Sir 
Robert  \\alpole,  who  took  occasion  to  say,  he  was  in  no 
great  concern  lest  the  service  of  his  majesty  or  the  nation 
should  suffer  by  the  absence  of  those  members  who  had 
quitted  the  House  :  he  affirmed,  the  nation  was  generally 
sensible,  that  the  many  useful  and  popular  acts  which 
passed  towards  the  end  of  the  last  session,  were  greatly  for- 
warded and  facilitated  by  the  secession  of  those  gentlemen; 
and,  if  they  were  returned  only  to  oppose  and  perplex,  he 
should  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  them  secede  again. 

5  XXVI.  Mr.  Pultenev  revived  the  bill  wliich  he  had 
formerly  prepared  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen.  After 
a  long  dispute,  and  eager  opposition  by  the  ministry,  it 
passed  both  Houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  i\Ir. 
Sandys  having  observed  that  there  could  be  no  immediate 
use  for  a  great  number  of  forces  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  ex- 
plained how  little  service  could  be  expected  from  raw  and 
undisciplined  men  ;  proposed  an  address  to  the  king,  de- 
siring that  the  body  of  marines  should  be  composed  of 
drafts  from  the  old  regiments  :  that  as  few  officers  should 
be  appointed  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit :  and 
he  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  House  would  recommend 
tliis  method  to  his  majesty,  in  tender  compassion  to  his 
people,  already  burthened  with  many  heavy  and  grievous 
taxes.  This  scheme  was  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  the 
ministry,  whose  aim  was  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
dependants,  and  extend  their  parliamentary  interest,  by 
granting  a  great  number  of  commissions.  Tlie  proposal 
was,  therefore,  after  a  long  debate,  rejected  by  the  majo- 
rity. Motions  were  made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  those  who  concluded  the  convention,  but  they  were 
overruled.  The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  so  power- 
fully supported  by  the  eloquence  of  Sir  William  \Vynd- 
ham,  ]\Ir.  Pultenev,  and  Mr.  Lyltleton,  that  it  made  its 
way  through  the  Commons  to  the  upper  House,  where  it 
was  again  lost  upon  a  division,  after  a  very  long  debate. 
As  the  seamen  of  the  kingdom  expressed  uncommon  aver- 
sion to  the  service  of  the  government,  and  the  fleet  could 
not  be  manned  without  great  difficulty,  the  ministry  pre- 
pared a  bill,  which  was  brought  in  by'Sir  Charles  Wager, 
for  registering  all  seamen,  watermen,  fishermen,  and 
lightermen,  throughout  his  majesty's  dominions.  Had  this 
bill  passed  into  a  law,  a  British  sailor  would  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  degree  of  slai-ery :  had  he  re- 
moved from  a  certain  district  allotted  for  the  place  of  his 
residence,  he  would  have  been  deemed  a  deserter,  and 
punished  accordingly;  he  must  have  appeared,  when  sum- 
moned, at  all  hazards,  whatever  might  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family,  or  the  state  of  Ins  private  affairs: 
had  he  been  encumbered  with  debt,  he  must  either  have 
incurred  tlie  penalties  of  this  law,  or  lain  at  the  mercy  ot 
his  creditors  :  had  he  act^uired  by  industry,  or  received  l>y 
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inlieritance,  an  amp'.e  fortune,  lie  would  have  been  liable  to 
be  lorn  from  his  possessions,  and  subjected  to  hardships 
which  no  man  would  endure  but  from  tlie  sense  of  fear  or 
indigence.  The  bdl  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir 
John  Barnard  and  others,  as  a  tlajrant  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  thai  the  House  rejected  it  on  the 
second  readiiiir. 

§  XW'll.  The  king  havinff  by  messaje  communicated 
to  the  House  his  intention  of  disposins  the  Princess  Mary 
Ml  marriage  to  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse;  and  expressing 
Ills  hope,  that  the  Commons  would  enaliie  him  to  give  a 
suililile  portion  to  his  daiijiier,  they  unanimously  re- 
solved to  giant  forty  thousand  pounds  for  that  purpose ; 
■Jud  presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  for 
havinir  communicated  to  the  House  this  intended  marriage. 
On  the  thirteenth  dav  of  March  a  shin  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies,  despatclied  by  Admiral  Vernon  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  having  taken  Porto  Bello,  on  the  isthmus  of 
Danen,  with  six  ships  only,  and  demolished  all  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  place.  The  Spaniards  acted  with  such  pu- 
sillanimity on  this  occasion,  that  their  forts  were  taken 
almost  without  bloodshed.  The  two  Houses  of  parliament 
joined  m  an  address  of  congratulation  upon  this  success  of 
liis  majesty's  arms  ;  and  the  nation  in  general  was  wonder- 
fully elated  bv  an  exploit  which  was  magnified  much  above 
its  merit.  The  Commons  granted  every  thing  the  cro»n 
thonglit  proper  to  demand.  They  provided  for  eight-and- 
twenty  tiiousand  land  forces,  besides  six  thousand  marines. 
They  enabled  his  majesty  to  equip  a  very  powerful  navy : 
they  voted  the  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Denmark  :  and  they 
empowered  their  sovereien  to  defray  certain  extraordinary 
expenses  not  specified  in  the  estimates.  To  answer  these 
uncommon  grants,  they  imposed  a  land  tax  of  foursliilliiigs 
in  the  pound;  and  enabled  his  majesty  to  deduct  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  sinking  fund  ;  in  a 
word,  the  expense  of  the  war,  during  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing year,  amounted  to  about  four  millions.  The  session 
was  closed  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  when  the 
king  thanked  the  Commons  for  the  supplies  they  had  so 
liberally  granted,  and  recommended  uuion  and  moderation 
to  both  Houses. 

A  D  no  ^  XXVIII.  During  the  greatest  part  of 
■  '  "  this  winter,  the  poor  had  been  grievously 
afflicted  in  consequence  of  a  severe  frost,  which  began  at 
Christmas,  and  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  February. 
The  river  Thames  was  covered  with  such  a  crust  of  ice  that 
a  miiliitufie  of  people  dwelt  upon  it  in  tents,  and  a  ereat 
number  of  booths  were  erected  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
populace.  Tiie  navigation  was  entirely  stopped :  the 
watermen  and  fishermen  were  disabled  from  earning  a 
livelihood  :  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  destroyed  bv  the 
cold,  which  was  so  extreme  that  many  persons  were  chilled 
to  death  ;  and  this  calamity  was  the  more  deeply  felt,  as 
the  poor  could  not  atford  to  supply  themselves  with  coals 
and  fuel,  which  were  advanced  in  price,  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  and  continuance  of  the  frost.  The  lower  class 
of  labourers,  who  worked  in  the  open  air,  were  now  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  subsistence  :  manv  kinds  of  manu- 
facture were  laid  aside,  because  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  carry  them  on.  The  price  of  all  sorts  of  provision  rose 
almost  to  a  dearth ;  even  water  was  sold  in  the  streets  of 
London.  In  this  season  of  distress,  many  wretched  fami- 
lies must  have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  those 
of  opulent  fortunes  been  inspired  with  a  remarkable  spirit 
of  compassion  and  humanity.  Nothing  can  more  redound 
to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  than  did  those  in- 
stances of  benevolence  and  well-conducted  charity  which 
were  then  exhibited.  The  liberal  hand  was  not  onlv'opened 
to  the  professed  beggar,  and  the  poor  that  owned  their  dis- 
tress; but  uncommon  pams  were  taken  to  find  out  and  re- 
lieve those  more  unhappy  objects,  wlio  from  motives  of 
false  pride,  or  insenuous  shame,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
tlieir  misery.  These  were  assisted  almost  in  their  own 
despite.  Tlie  solitary  .habitations  of  the  widow,  the  father- 
less, and  the  unfortunate,  were  visited  by  ihe  beneficent, 
who  felt  for  the  woes  of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  and,  to  such 
as  refused  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  public  charity,  the 
iieces-aries  of  life  were  privately  conveyed,  in  such  a  manner 
as  cnnld  least  shock  the  delicacy  of  their  dispositions. 

§  XXIX.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  King  of  Cheat 


Britain  set  out  for  Hanover,  after  having  appointed  a  re- 
gency, and  concerted  vigorous  measures  for  distressing  the 
enemy.  In  a  tew  days  after  his  departure,  the  esfiousals 
of  the  Princess  .Mary  were  celebrated  by  proxy,  tlie  Duke 
of  Cumberland  representing  the  Prince  of  Hesse;  and  in 
June  the  princess  embarked  for  the  continent.  About  the 
same  lime,  a  sloop  arrived  in  Englaiul  with  despatches 
from  Admiral  Vernon,  who,  since  his  adventure  at  Porto 
Bello,  had  bombarded  Carthagena,  and  laken  the  fort  of 
San  Lorenzo,  on  the  river  of  Chagie,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  former  conquest.  This  month  was  likewise  marked 
by  the  death  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  a  prince  bv  no  means 
remarkable  for  great  or  amiable  qualities.  Me  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  by  Frederick  his  eldest  son,  the  late 
king  of  that  realm,  who  has  so  eminently  distinguished 
himself  as  a  warrior  and  legislator.  In  .Vugust,  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  w  ho  engaged  to  furnish  him  with  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand men  for  four  years,  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
subsldv  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns. 

§  XXX.  Meanwhde,  preparations  ot  war  were  vigorously 
carried  on  by  the  ministry  in  England.  They  had  wisely 
resolved  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  their  American  posses- 
sions. Three  ships  of  war,  cruising  in  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
fell  in  with  a  large  Spanish  sliip  of  the  line  strongly  man- 
ned, and  took  her  after  a  very  obstinate  engagement:  but 
the  assogue  ships  arrived,  with  the  treasure,  in  Spain,  not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the  English  commanders, 
who  were  stationed  in  a  certain  latitude  to  intercept  that 
flota.  One  camp  was  formed  on  Hoiinslow  heath  ;  and 
six  thousand  marines  lately  levied  were  encamped  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  be  embarked  for  the  West 
Indies.  Intelligence  beins  received,  thai  a  strong  squadron 
of  Spanish  ships  of  war  waited  at  Ferrol  for  orders  to  sail 
to  their  .\merican  settlement.  Sir  ,Iohn  Norris  saileil  with 
a  powerful  fleet  from  Spithead,  to  dispute  their  voyage  : 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  served  in  person  as  a  volun- 
teer in  this  expedition  :  but, after  divers  fruitless  eflbits,  he 
was,  by  contrary  winds,  obliged  to  lie  inactive  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  summer  in  Torbay  :  and,  upon  advice 
that  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  had  sailed  to  the 
A\  est  Indies  in  conjunction,  the  design  against  Ferrol  was 
wholly  laid  aside.  In  September,  a  small  squadron  of 
ships  commanded  by  Commodore  Anson,  set  sail  for  the 
South  Sea,  in  order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  the  coast 
of  Chill  and  Peru,  and  co-operate  occasionallv  with  Ad- 
miral \  ernon  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  scheme 
was  well  laid,  but  ruined  by  unnecessary  delays,  and  un- 
foreseen accidents.  But  the  hopes  of  the  nation  centred 
chiefly  in  a  formidable  armament  designed  for  the  northern 
coast  of  New  Spain,  and  his  catholic  majesty's  other  set- 
tlements on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Commissions  had 
been  issued  for  raising  a  regiment  of  four  battalions  in  the 
English  colonies  of  North  America,  that  they  might  be 
transported  to  Jamaica,  and  join  the  forces  from  Enaland. 
These,  consisting  of  the  marines,  and  detachments  from 
some  old  regiments,  were  embarked  in  October  at  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  a  noble- 
man of  approved  honour,  and  great  experience  in  the  art  of 
war ;  and  tl.ev  sailed  under  convoy  of  Sir  Chaloner  Osle, 
with  a  fleet  of  seven-and-twenty  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
friiiates,  fire-ships,  bomb-ketches,  and  tenders.  Tliey 
were  likewise  furnished  with  hospital  ships,  and  store 
ships,  laden  with  provision,  ammunition,  all  sorts  of  war- 
like implements,  and  every  kind  of  convenience.  Never  was 
an  armament  more  completely  equipped  ;  and  never  had 
the  nation  more  reason  to  hope  for  extraordinary  success. 

§  XXXI.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  Charles  VI. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  died  at  Vienna,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  heredi- 
tary dominions  by  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Archduchess  ' 
Maria  Theresa,  married  to  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Though  this  princess  succeeded  as  Queen  of  Hungary,  by 
virtue  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  iruaranteed  by  all  the 
powers  in  Europe,  her  succession  produced  such  contests 
as  kindled  a  cruel  war  in  the  empire.  'Ihe  voung  King 
of  Prussia  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  emperor's  death, 
than  he  entered  Silesia  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men  ;  seized  certain  fiefs  to  which  his  family  laid  claim  ; 
and  published  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  he  had  no  in- 
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tentioii  to  contrarene  the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  Elector 
of  Havana  refused  to  acknowlediie  ttie  archduchess  as 
Queen  of  lIunirMry  and  Doheniia;  .illei;Mig,  that  he  himself 
had  preiensioiis  to  those  connlries,  as  the  descendant  of 
the  Eni|icror  Ferdinand  I.  who  was  head  of  the  German 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Charles  VI.  was  survived 
but  a  few  davs  bv  his  allv,  the  Czarina  Anne  Iwanowna, 
who  died  in  the  forty-tifth  year  of  her  age,  after  having 
bequeathed  her  crown  to  Iwan,  or  John,  tiie  infant  son  of 
her  niece,  the  Princess  Anne  of  .Mecklenburgh,  who  had 
been  married  to  Anthony  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Bnniswick 
Lunenliourg-Beveru.  She  appointed  the  Duke  of  Cour- 
land  regent  of  the  empire,  and  even  guardian  of  tlie  young 
czar,  though  his  own  parents  were  alive :  but  this  disposi- 
tion was  not  long  maintained. 

§  XXXII.  Tlie  King  of  Great  Britain  having  returned 
to  England  from  his  German  dominions,  the  session  of 
parliament  was  opened  in  Novemlier.  His  majesty  as- 
sured them,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  determined  to 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  even  though  France  should 
espouse  the  cause  of  Spam,  as  her  late  conduct  seemed  to 
favour  this  supposition.  He  took  notice  of  the  emperors 
death,  as  an  event  which  in  all  likelihood  would  ojien  a 
new  scene  of  afiairs  in  Europe:  he  therefore  recommended 
to  their  consideration  the  necessary  supplies  for  putting 
the  nation  in  such  a  posture  that  it  should  have  nothing  lo 
fear  from  any  emergency.  Finally,  he  desired  them  to 
consider  of  some  proper  regulations  for  preventing  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  and  for  more  effectual  methods  to  man 
the  fleet  at  this  conjuncture.  The  Commons, after  having 
voted  an  address  of  thanks,  brought  m  a  bill  for  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  corn  and  provisions,  for  a  limited 
time,  out  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  American 
plantations.  This  was  a  measure  calculated  to  distress  the 
enemy,  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  want  of  these  neces- 
saries. The  French  had  contracted  for  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  beef  and  pork  in  Ireland  for  the  use  of  their  own 
and  of  the  Spanish  navy ;  and  an  embargo  had  been  laid 
upon  the  ships  of  that  kingdom.  The  bill  met  with  a 
vigorous  opposition  :  yet  the  House  unanimously  resolved, 
that  bis  majesty  should  be  addressed  to  lay  an  immediate 
embargo  upon  all  ships  laden  with  corn,  grain,  starch,  nee, 
beef,  pork,  and  other  provisions,  to  be  exported  to  foreign 
parts.  They  likewise  resolved,  that  tlie  thanks  of  the  House 
should  be  given  to  Vice-Admiral  Vernon,  for  the  services 
he  had  done  to  bis  king  and  country  in  the  West  Indies. 
One  William  Cooley  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  committed  to  prison,  after  h.iving  owned  him- 
self author  of  a  paper,  entitled,  "  Considerations  upon  the 
Enil>ar_'0  on  Provision  of  Victual."  The  performance  con- 
tained many  shrewd  and  severe  animadversions  upon  the 
government,  for  having  taken  a  step  which,  without  answer- 
mg  the  purpose  of  distressing  tlie  enemy,  would  prove  a 
grievous  discouragement  to  trade,  and  ruin  all  the  graziers 
of  Ireland.  Notw-ithstanding  the  arguments  used  in  tlii<^ 
remonstrance,  and  several  petitions  that  were  presented 
agaiiKt  the  corn  bill,  it  passed  by  mere  dint  of  ministerial 
influence.  The  other  party  endeavoured  by  various  mo- 
tions, to  set  on  font  an  impiiry  into  the  orders,  letters,  and 
instructions,  whicli  had  been  sent  to  Admiral  Vernon  and 
Admiral  Haddock  ;  but  all  such  investigations  were  care- 
fully avoided. 

§  XXXIII.  A  very  hot  contest  arose  from  a  bill  which 
the  ministry  brought  in  under  the  specious  title  of,  A  bill  for 
the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for  the 
better  and  speedier  manning  his  majesty's  fleet.  This  was 
a  revival  of  the  oppressive  scheme  which  had  been  rejected 
in  the  former  session  ;  a  scheme  by  which  the  justices  of 
the  peace  were  empowered  lo  issue  warrants  to  constables 
and  headboroughs,  to  search  by  day  or  niglit  for  such  sea- 
faring men  as  should  conceal  themselves  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.  Those  searchers  were  vested  with 
authority  to  force  C|ien  doors,  in  case  of  resistance ;  and 
encouraged  to  tliis  violence  by  reward  for  every  seaman 
they  should  discover ;  while  the  unhappy  wretches  so  dis- 
covered were  dragged  into  the  service,  and  their  names 
entered   in   a  register   to   be   kept  at   the  navy  or  the 

c  Upon  Itiis  occasion  he  misquoIeH  Horace.  "  As  I  am  no!  conscious  of 
any  crime,  (sai'l  he,>.l  tlo  not  doubt  of  beina  able  to  make  a  properilelence. 
Tul  ct'fuarc  Slit, Hutti  pattejcere  culpa."    lie  was  conocled  by  Mr.  PuPe- 


admiralty  office.  Such  a  plan  of  tyranny  did  not  pass 
uncensured.  Every  exce|itionable  clause  produced  a  warm 
debate,  in  which  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr. 
Sandys,  J.ord  Gage,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  .Mr.  Littleton,  signalized 
t'lemselves  nobly  in  defemling  the  bbeities  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Mr.  Pitt  having  expressed  a  laudable  indigna- 
tion at  such  a  large  stride  towards  despotic  power,  in  jus- 
tification of  which  nothing  could  be  uit;ed  but  the  plea  of 
necessity,  Mr.  H.  Walpole  thought  pioper  to  attack  him 
with  some  personal  sarcasms.  He  reflected  upon  his 
youth  ;  and  oliserved  that  the  discovery  of  truth  was  very 
little  promoted  i)y  pompous  diction  and  theatrical  emotion. 
These  insinuations  exposed  him  to  a  severe  reply.  Mr.  Pitt 
standing  up  again,  said,  "  He  would  not  undertake  to  de- 
termine whether  youth  could  be  justly  imputed  lo  any  man 
as  a  reproach  ;  but  he  affirmed,  that  the  wretch,  %\ho  after 
having  seen  the  consequences  of  repeated  erro  s,  continues 
still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy 
to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or 
contempt,  and  deserves  not  tliat  his  grey  head  should 
secure  him  from  insults  :  much  more  is  he  to  be  abhorred, 
who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue, 
and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation  ;  who 
prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  be  cannot  enjoy  ;  and 
spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country." 
— Petitions  were  presented  from  the  city  of  London,  and 
county  of  Gloucester,  against  the  bill,  as  detrimental  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  by  discouiagmg 
rather  than  encouraging  sailors,  and  destructive  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject :  but  they  were  both  rejected  as 
insults  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  After  very  long 
debates,  maintained  on  both  sides  with  extraordinary 
ardour  and  emotion,  the  severe  clauses  were  dropped,  and 
the  bill  [lassed  with  amendments. 

§  XXXIV.  But  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  this 
session,  w^asan  open  and  personal  attack  upon  the  minister, 
who  was  become  extremely  unpopular  all  over  the  king- 
dom. The  people  were  now  more  than  ever  sensible  of 
the  grievous  taxes  under  which  they  groaned  ;  and  saw 
their  burthens  daily  increasing.  No  efi'ectual  attempt  had 
as  yet  been  made  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Expensive  squad- 
rons had  been  equip|ied,  had  made  excursions,  and  returned 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  Spanish  fleet  had  sailed 
first  from  Cadiz,  and  then  from  F'errol,  without  any  inter- 
ruption from  Admiral  Haddock,  who  commanded  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  w!io  was  sup- 
posed to  ne  restricted  by  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  ministry,  though  in  fact  his  want  of  success  was 
owing  to  accident.  Admiral  Vernon  had  written  from  the 
West  Indies  to  his  private  friends,  that  he  was  neglected, 
and  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  navy  which  the  nation  maintained,  the  Spanish 
privateers  made  prize  of  the  British  merchant  ships  with 
impunity.  In  violation  of  treaties,  and  m  contempt  of 
that  intimate  connexion  which  had  been  so  long  culti- 
v.Tted  between  the  French  and  English  ministry,  the  King 
of  France  had  ordered  the  harbour  and  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  repaired  :  his  fleet  had  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Spain  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  England  began  to  tremble  for  Jamaica :  finally, 
commerce  was  in  a  manner  suspended,  by  t!ie  practice  of 
pressing  sailors  into  the  service,  and  %  the  embargo 
which  had  been  laid  upon  ships,  m  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  These  causes  of  popul.ir  discontent, 
added  to  other  complaints  which  had  been  so  long  re- 
peated against  the  minister,  exaggerated  and  inculcated  by 
his  enemies  with  unweaned  industry,at  length  rendered  him 
so  universallv  odious,  that  his  name  was  seldom  or  never 
mentioned  with  decency,  except  by  his  own  dependants. 

§  XXXV.  The  country  party  in'  parliament  seized  this 
opportunity  of  vengeance.  Mr.  Sandys  went  up  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  in  the  House,  and  told  him,  that  on 
Friday  next  he  should  bring  a  charge  against  him  in 
public.  The  minister  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  this  un- 
expected intimation  :  but,  after  a  short  pause,  thanked 
him  politely  for  this  previous  notice,  and  said  lie  desired 
no  favour,  but  fair  plav.'    Mr.  Sandys,  at  the  time  which 
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lie  had  appointed  for  lliis  accusation,  stood  up,  and  in  a 
studied  speecli  entered  into  a  long  deduction  of  the 
minister's  misconduct.  He  insisted  upon  the  discontents 
of  tlie  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  whicli  had 
been  for  many  years  purs\icd  at  liome  and  abroad.  He 
professed  his  belief  tliat  there  was  not  a  gentleman  in  the 
House  who  did  not  know  tliat  one  single  person  in  the 
administration  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  adviser  and 
(iromoler  of  all  those  measures.  "  This  (added  he)  is 
known  without  doors,  as  well  as  within  ;  therefore,  the 
discontents,  the  reproaches,  and  even  the  curses  of  the 
people,  are  all  directed  against  that  single  person.  They 
oo^mplain  of  present  measures  :  they  have  suftisred  by  past 
measures  :  they  expect  no  redress  :  they  expect  no  altera- 
tion or  amendment,  whilst  he  has  a  share  in  directing  or 
advising  our  future  administration.  These,  Sir,  are  the 
sentmients  of  the  people  in  regard  to  that  minister:  these 
sentiments  we  are  in  honour  and  duty  bound  to  represent 
to  his  majesty  ;  and  the  jiroper  method  for  doing  this,  as 
established  by  our  constitution,  is  to  address  his  majesty 
to  remove  him  from  his  councils."  He  then  proceeded  to 
explain  the  particulars  of  the  minister's  misconduct  in  the 
whole  series  of  his  negociations  abroad.  He  charged  him 
with  having  endeavoured  to  support  his  own  interest,  and 
to  erect  a  kind  of  despotic  government,  by  the  practice  of 
corruption  ;  with  having  betrayed  the  interest  and  honour 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  late  convention  ;  with  having 
neglected  to  prosecute  the  war  ag.ainst  Spain  :  and  he  con- 
cluded with  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his 
presence  and  councils  for  ever.  He  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Pelhani,  who  undertook  to  defend  or  excuse  all  the 
measures  which  the  other  had  condemned  ;  and  acquitted 
himself  as  a  warm  friend  and  unshaken  adherent.  Against 
this  champion  Sir  John  Barnard  entered  the  lists,  and  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  who,  with  equal  spirit  and 
precision,  pointed  out  and  exposed  all  the  material  errors 
and  mal-practices  of  the  administration.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole spoke  with  great  temper  and  deliberation  in  behalf  of 
nimself.  With  respect  to  the  article  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, he  said,  if  any  one  instance  had  been  mentioned  ; 
if  it  had  been  sliown  that  he  ever  oflTered  a  reward  to  any 
member  of  either  House,  or  even  threatened  to  deprive 
any  member  of  his  office  or  employment,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence his  voting  in  parliament,  there  might  have  been 
some  gro\ind  for  this  charge  ;  but  when  it  was  so  generally 
laid,  he  did  not  know  what  he  could  say  to  it,  unless  to 
deny  it  as  generally  and  as  positively  as  it  had  been 
asserted. — Such  a  declaration  as  this,  in  the  hearing  of  so 
many  persons,  who  not  onlv  knew,  but  subsisted  by  his 
wages  of  corruption,  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  minister's 
being  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  all  regard  to  veracity. 
The  debate  was  protracted  bv  the  court  members  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  about  sixty  of  the  op- 
posite party  having  retired,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
considerable  majority. 

§  XXXVI.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  insuring  ships  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the 
nation :  but  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard and  Mr.  Willimol,  who  demonstrated  that  this  kind 
of  traffic  was  advantageous  to  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
scheme  was  dropped.  Another  warm  contest  arose  upon 
a  clause  of  the  mutiny  bill,  relating  to  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  upon  innkeepers  and  publicans,  who  complained 
of  their  being  distressed  in  furnishing  those  guests  with 
provisions  and  necessaries  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  law 
or  custom.  There  were  not  wanting  advocates  to  expatiate 
upon  the  nature  of  this  grievance,  which,  however,  was 
not  redressed.  A  new  trade  was  at  this  time  opened  with 
Persia,  through  the  dominions  of  the  czar,  and  vested  with 
an  exclusive  privilege  in  the  Russian  company,  by  an  act 
of  parliament.  The  Commons  voted  forty  thousand  sea- 
men for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  ye.ar,  and  about  thirty 
thousand  men  for  the  establishment  of  land  forces.  They 
provided  for  the  subsidies  granted  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  took  every 
ste|)  which  was  suggested  for  the  ease  and  the  convenience 
of  the  government. 

S  XXXVII.  The  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords  were 
innucnccd  by  the  same  motives  which  actuated  the  Com- 


mons. The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
signed all  his  places,  declared  open  war  against  the 
ministry.  In  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  king's 
speech  was  no  sooner  reported  by  the  chancellor,  than 
this  nobleman  stood  up,  and  moved  that  a  general  address 
of  thanks  should  le  presented  to  his  majesty,  instead  of  a 
recapitulation  of  every  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech,  re- 
echoed from  the  parliament  to  the  throne,  with  expressions 
of  blind  approbation,  implying  a  general  concurrence  with 
all  the  measures  of  the  minister.  He  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject with  an  astonishing  impetuosity  of  eloquence,  thai 
rolled  like  a  river  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  and 
deluged  the  whole  adjacent  country.  The  motion  was 
supported  by  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Carteret,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  Lord  (Jovi'er,  who,  though  they  displayed 
all  the  talents  of  oratory,  were  outvoted  by  the  opposite 
party,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  liarl  of 
Cholmondeley,  Lord  Harvey,  and  the  lord  chancellor. 
The  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  address  composed  in 
the  usual  strain.  The  same  motions  for  an  inquiry  into 
orders  and  iiistructions  which  had  miscarried  in  the  lower 
House,  were  here  repeated  with  the  same  bad  success  :  in 
the  debates  which  ensued,  the  young  Earls  of  Hallifax 
and  Sandwich  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  reputation, 
for  the  strength  of  argument  and  elocution  with  which  they 
contended  against  the  adherents  of  the  ministry.  When 
the  House  took  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  army, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  having  harangued  with  equal  skill 
and  energy  on  military  affairs,  proposed  that  the  forces 
should  be  augmented  by  adding  new  levies  to  the  old 
companies,  without  increasing  the  number  of  officers;  as 
such  a,n  augmentation  served  only  to  debase  the  dignity 
of  the  service,  by  raising  the  lowest  of  mankind  to  the 
rank  of  gentlemen ;  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
minister,  by  multiplying  his  dependants.  He,  therefore, 
moved  for  a  resolution,  that  the  augmenting  the  army  by 
raising  regiments,  as  it  is  the  most  unnecessary  and  most 
expensive  method  of  augmentation,  was  also  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  This  proposal 
was  likewise  overruled,  after  a  short  though  warm  con- 
tention. This  was  the  fate  of  all  the  other  motions  made 
by  the  Lords  in  the  opposition,  though  the  victory  of  the 
courtiers  was  always  clogged  with  a  nervous  and  spirited 
nrotest.  Two  days  were  expended  in  the  debate  produced 
liy  Lord  Carteret's  motion  for  an  address,  beseeching  his 
majesty  to  remove  Sir  Robert  ^Valpole  from  his  presence 
and  councils  for  ever.  The  speech  that  ushered  in  this 
memorable  motion  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Cicero.  It 
contained  a  retrospect  of  all  the  public  measures  whicli 
had  been  pursued  since  the  revolution.  It  explained  the 
nature  of  every  treaty,  whether  right  or  wrong,  which  had 
been  concluded  under  the  present  administration.  It  de- 
scribed the  political  connexions  subsisting  between  the 
diff'erent  powers  in  Europe.  It  exposed  the  weakness,  the 
misconduct,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  minister,  both  in  his 
foreign  and  domestic  transactions.  It  was  embellished 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and  warmed  with  a 
noble  spirit  of  patriotic  indignation.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle, Lord  Bathurst,  and  his  other  colleagues,  seemed  to 
he  animated  with  uncommon  fervour,  and  even  inspired 
by  the  subject.  A  man  of  imagination,  i"  .  p  ,-., 
reading  their  speeches,  will  think  himself  ■  •  '  • 
transported  into  the  Roman  senate,  before  the  ruin  of  that 
republic.  Nevertheless,  the  minister  still  triumphed  by 
dint  of  numbers;  though  his  victory  was  dearly  purchased. 
Thirty  peers  entered  a  vigorous  protest :  and  Walpole's 
charncter  sustained  such  a  rude  shock  from  this  opposition, 
that  his  authority  seemed  to  be  drawing  near  a  period. 
Immediatelv  after  this  contest  was  decided,  the  Duke  of 
INIarlborough  moved  for  a  resolution,  that  any  attempt  to 
inflict  any  kind  of  punishment  on  any  person  without 
allowing  him  an  0|'porlunity  to  make  his  defence,  or  with- 
out any  proof  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  conmiitted 
by  him,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  ancient  established  usage  of 
parliament;  and  is  a  high  infringement  of  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  It  was  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Lord  Lovel ;  and  opposed  by  Lord  Cower,  as  an  in- 
tended censure  on  the  proceedings  of  the  dav.  This  sen- 
timent was  so  warmly  espoused  by  Lord  Talbot,  who  had 
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distiriEuished  liim.^elf  in  tlie  former  debate,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  transported  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  moderation.  He 
was  interrupted  by  the  Earl  of  Cholniondeley,  who  cliarged 
him  with  liavini;  violated  the  order  and  decorum  which 
ou?ht  to  be  preserved  in  such  an  assembly.  His  passion 
was  inflamed  by  tliis  rebuke  :  he  declared  himself  an  in- 
dependent lord  ;  a  character  which  he  would  not  forfeit  for 
the  smiles  of  a  court,  the  profit  of  an  employment,  or  the 
reward  of  a  pension  :  he  said,  when  he  was  engaged  on 
the  side  of  truth,  he  would  trample  on  the  insolence  that 
should  command  him  to  suppress  his  sentiments. — On  a 
division,  however,  the  motion  was  carried. 

§  XXXVIII.  In  the  beginnin;;  of  April,  the  kini;  re- 
pairing to  the  House  of  Peers,  passed  some  acts  that  were 
ready  for  the  royal  assent.  Then,  in  his  speech  to  both 
Houses,  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  had  made  a  requisition  of  the  twelve  thousand 
men  stipulated  bv  treaty  ;  and  that  he  had  ordered  tlie 
subsidy-troops  of  Denmark  and  Ilesse-Cassel  to  be  in 
.readiness  to  march  to  her  assistance.  He  observed,  that 
in  this  complicated  and  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  many 
incidents  might  arise,  and  render  it  necessary  for  him  to 
incur  extraordinary  expenses  for  maintaining  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  at  a  time  when  he  could  not  possibly  have  re- 
course to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  parliament.  He, 
therefore,  demanded  of  the  Commons  such  a  supply  as 
might  be  requisite  for  these  ends :  and  promised  to 
manage  it  with  all  possible  frugality.  The  lower  House, 
in  their  address,  approved  of  all  his  measures;  declared 
they  would  efl'ectually  support  him  against  all  insults  and 
attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that  they  would  enable  him  to  contribute,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  to  the  support  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  an  aid  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  should  lie  granted  to  that  princess.  Mr. 
Shippen  protested  against  any  interposition  in  the  affairs 
of  Germany.  He  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  promise 
which  had  been  made  to  defend  his  majesty's  foreign  do- 
minions; a  promise,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent  with  that 
important  and  inviolable  law,  the  act  of  settlement ;  a 
promise  which,  could  it  have  been  foreknown,  would  per- 
naps  have  for  ever  precluded  from  the  succession  that 
illustrious  family  to  which  the  nation  owed  such  number- 
less blessings,  such  continued  felicitv.  Tlie  mol  on  how- 
ever passed,  though  not  without  further  oppo-.tion  ;  and 
the  House  resolved,  that  three  hundreil  thousand  pounds 
should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  him  effectually 
to  support  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Towards  the  expense 
of  this  year,  a  million  was  deducted  from  the  sinking 
fund  ;  and  the  land  tax  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound.  The  preparations  for  this  «ar  had  already  cost 
five  millions.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April,  when  the  king  took  his  leave  of  this  par- 
liament, with  warm  expressions  of  tenderness  and  satis- 
faction. Henry  Bromley,  Stephen  Fox,  and  John  Howe, 
tiiree  members  of  the  lower  House,  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  defence  of  the  minister,  were  now  en- 
nobled, and  created  Barons  of  Montford,  llchester,  and 
Chedworth.  A  camp  was  formed  near  Colchester:  and 
the  king  having  appointed  a  regency,  set  out  in  May  for 
his  German  dominions.'' 


CHAP.  VII. 

t  1.  The  army  under  Ixird  Cathrart  and  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  proceeds  tn 
the  West  Indies.  S  II.  Nature  of  the  climate  on  the  Spanish  main. 
«    III.    Admiral    Vernni,    -.,i'-  to  rr,rtl,:,^.pna.    i   IV.   Attack  of  l-'ort 

lazar.    i  V.  Expedili.n,  i \  \     llijpture  hetween  the  Queen 

of  tlungary  and  the  Iml.  ■  I'.i  ,  ;  VII.  Battle  of  Mohvitz. 
5  VIII.  Tlie  Kin?  of  '.t.  .t  I  i,  u  ,  .  ,.rl,ides  a  Irealv  of  neutrality 
with  France  for  the  dc,  in,., i,  ,ii  lj,,i,,,,,r.  ^  I.\'.  A  body  of  French 
forces  join  the  Elector  r,l  Havana.  ^  \,  He  iscrowned  Kinsof  Bohemia 
at  Plague,  e  XI.  Fidelily  of  the  Il.rnaarians.  «  .XII.  War  between 
Russia  and  Sweden.  «  .VlII.  Hevoliition  in  Hussia.  «  .\IV.  The 
Spanish  and  French  squadrons  pass  unmolested  by  the  English  admiral 

d  Sir  William  Wyndham  died  the  precerling  vear  deeply  regretted  as  an 
orator,  a  patriot,  and  a  man,  ihe  constant  assefter  or  Krifish  liberly,  and 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year.  General  Oglethorpe,  Governor  of  Georaia.  had,  wilh  some  suc- 
ro'irs  obtained  from  the  colony  of  Carolina,  and  a  stuall  squadron  of  kina's 
»hi|)s.  made  an  attempt  u|>on  Bort  Augustine,  the  capital  of  Spanish  Flo 
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in  the  Mediterranean.  $  XV.  Inactivity  of*the  naval  power  ot  Great 
Britain.  5  .\VI.  Obstinate  struggle  in  electing  members  in  the  new 
parliatnenl.  «  XVII.  Ke.oarkable  molton  in  th?  House  ot  Com  ,,.„sbv 
Ixinl  Noel  Somerset,  i  XVIll.  Ihe  country  party  obtain  a  maioritv  in 
the  Houseof  Commons.  4  .XIX.  sir  Robert  Walpole  created  Far!  "t 
Orford.    J  XX.  Change  in  Ihe  ministry,     i  XX\.  Inquiry  into  Ihe  ad- 


I  chosen  emperor.    ^  XXV.  Ihe  King  of  Pri 


i  X.X.XI.  Motions^of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy  and  >avoy.  S  X.XXII 
Conduct  of  Admiral  Matthews  in  the  Metfiterranean.  5  X.XXIIl' 
Operations  in  the  West  Indies.  iXXXlV.  the  attention  of  the  mi^ 
nistry  turned  cliiefiy  on  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  5  .X.X.XV,  Extra- 
ordinary motion  in  the  Houseof  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope,  $  XXXVI 
Warm  and  obstinate  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  pin  act.  5  XXXVII 
Bill  for  quieting  corporations.  4XX.KVIII.  (  onvenlion  between  the 
emperor  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  ^.X.X.XIX.  Difference  between 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  iS  .XL.  The  Kino  of 
Great  Bntairf  obtains  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Dettingen.  i  Xl.l, 
Treaty  of  Worms,  i  XUl.  Conclusion  of  the  campaign.  »  XLII], 
Affairs  in  Ihe  North.  5  XI.I  V.  Battle  of  Canipo-Sanlo.  i  XLV.  Trans- 
actions of  the  British  Reet  in  the  Meiliterranean.  5  XLVI.  Unsuccessful 
attempts  upon  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 

§  I,  The  British  armament  had  by  this 
time  proceeded  to  action  in  the  West  In-  '  ''^'' 
dies.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  who  sailed  from  Spithead,  had 
been  overtaken  by  a  tempest  in  the  bay  of  Biscav,  by 
which  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  ani 
seventy  sail,  were  scattered  and  dispersed.  Nevertheless, 
he  prosecuted  his  voyage,  and  anchored  with  a  view 
to  provide  wood  and  water,  in  the  neutral  island  of 
Dominica,  where  the  intended  expedition  sustained  a 
terrible  shock  in  the  death  of  the  gallant  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  who  was  carried  off  by  a  dysentery.  The  loss  of 
this  nobleman  was  the  more  severely  felt,  as  tlie  command 
of  the  land  forces  devolved  upon  General  Wentworth,  an 
officer  without  experience,  authority,  and  resolution.  As 
the  fleet  sailed  along  the  island  of  liispaniola,  in  its  way 
to  .Jamaica,  four  large  ships  of  war  were  discovered  ; 
and  Sir  Chaloner  detached  an  equal  number  of  his  squa- 
dron to  give  them  chase,  while  he  himself  proceeded  on 
his  voyage.  As  those  strange  ships  refused  to  bring  to, 
Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  the  commodore  of  the  four  British 
ships,  saluted  one  of  them  with  a  broadside,  and  a  smart 
engagement  ensued.  After  they  had  fought  during  the 
best  part  of  the  night,  the  enemy  hoisted  their  colours  in 
the  morning,  and  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  French  squa- 
dron, which  had  sailed  from  Euro|ie,  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  d'Antin,  v.ith  orders  to  assist  the  Spanish 
Admiral  de  Torres,  in  attacking  and  distressing  ihe  English 
ships  and  colonies.  War  was  not  yet  declared  between 
France  and  Englmd;  therefore  hostilities  ceased:  the 
English  and  French  commanders  comjilimented  each 
other ;  excused  themselves  mutually,  for  the  mistake  which 
had  happened  ;  and  parted  as  friends  with  a  considerable 
loss  of  men  on  both  sides, 

§  II.  In  the  meantime  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  at 
Jamaica,  where  he  joined  \'ice-Admiral  Vernon,  who  now 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable  flert 
and  army  that  ever  visited  those  seas,  with  full  power  to 
act  at  discretion.  The  conjoined  squadrons  consisted  of 
nine-and-twenty  ships  of  the  line,  with  almost  an  equal 
number  of  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches,  well 
manned,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions, stores,  and  necessaries.  The  number  of  seamen 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand ;  that  of  the  land  forces, 
including  the  American  regiment  of  four  battalions,  and  a 
body  of  negroes  enlisted  at  Jamaica,  did  not  fall  short  of 
twelve  thousand.  Had  Uiis  armament  been  ready  to  act  in 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  under  the  conduct  of  wise, 
experienced  officers,  united  in  councils,  and  steadily 
attached  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  their  country,  the 
Havannah,  and  whole  island  of  Cuba,  might  have  been 
easily  reduced  :  the  whole  treasure  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  would  have  been  intercepted ;  and  Spain  must 
have  been  humbled  into  the  most  abject  submission.  But 
several  unfavourable  circumstances  concurred  to  frustrate 
the  hopes  of  the  public.    The  ministry  had  detained  Sir 

rida:  and  actually  reduced  some  small  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ihe 
place:  but  the  Carolinians  withdrawing  in  disgust,  dissensions  prevailing 
among  the  sea  oflicers,  the  hurricane  months  approaching,  and  the  enemy 
having  received  a  supply  and  reinforcement,  he  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
and  returned  to  Georgia. 
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Clwloiier  Ogle  at  Spithead  wilhout  any  visible  cause, 
until  tlie  season  for  action  was  almost  exiiausted  :  for  on 
the  continent  of  New  Spain,  the  fieriodical  rains  begin 
about  tlie  end  of  April ;  and  this  change  in  the  atmosphere 
is  aluavs  aiiended*  with  epidemical  distempers  which 
render  the  climate  extremely  unhealthv  ;  besides,  the  rain 
is  so  excessive,  that  for  the  space  of  two  months  no  army 
can  keep  the  field. 

§  III.  Sir  C'haloner  Osle  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  nhitli 
day  of  January;  and  Admiral  Vernon  did  not  sail  on  his 
intended  expedition  till  towards  tlie  end  of  the  month. 
Instead  of  liireetini;  his  course  to  the  Havannah,  which 
l.iy  to  leewar  I,  ami  miiiht  have  been  reached  in  less  than 
three  davs,  he  resolved  to  beat  up  airainst  the  wind  to 
Hispanio'la,  in  order  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  French 
squadron  commanded  by  the  Marquis  d'Antin.  The 
fifteenth  day  of  February  had  elapsed  before  he  received 
certain  information  that  the  French  admiral  had  sailed  for 
Europe,  in  great  distress,  for  want  of  men  and  provisions, 
which  he  could  not  procure  in  the  West  Indies.  Admiral 
\ernon,  thus  disappointed,  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  proceed  for  Carthasena.  The 
fleet  being  supplied  with  wood  and  water  at  Hispaniola, 
set  sail  for  the  continent  of  New  Spain,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  Marcri  anchored  in  Plava  Grande,  to  the  windward  of 
Carthagena.  Admiral  de  Torres  had  already  sailed  to  tlie 
Havannah  :  but  Cartliagena  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the 
garrison  reinforced  bv  the  crews  of  a  small  squadron  of 
large  ships,  commanded  by  Don  Bias  de  Leso,  an  officer 
of  experience  and  reputation.  Here  the  English  admiral 
lay  inactive  till  the  ninth,  when  the  troops  were  landed  on 
the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
known  by  the  name  of  Boca-chica,  or  Little-month,  which 
was  surprisingly  fortified  with  castles,  batteries,  booms, 
chains,  cables,  and  ships  of  war.  The  British  forces  erected 
a  battery  on  shore,  with  which  they  made  a  breach  in  the 
principal  fort,  while  the  admiral  sent  in  a  number  of  ships 
to  divide  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  co-operate  with  the 
endeavours  of  the  army.  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerc,  a 
gallant  ofiicer,  who  commanded  one  of  these  ships,  was 
slain  on  this  occasion.  The  breach  being  deemed  prac- 
ticable, the  forces  advanced  to  the  attack  :  but  the  forts 
and  batteries  were  abandoned  :  the  Spanish  ships  that  lav 
athwart  the  harbour's  mouth  were  destroyed  or  taken  :  the 
passage  was  opened,  and  the  fleet  entered  without  further 
opposition.  Then  the  forces  were  re-embarked  with  the 
artillery,  and  landed  within  a  mile  of  Carthagena,  where 
they  were  opposed  by  about  seven  hundred  Spaniards, 
whom  they  obliged  to  retire.  The  admiral  ana  general 
had  contracted  a  hearty  contempt  for  each  other,  and  took 
all  opportunities  of  expressing  their  mutual  dislike :  far 
from  acting  vigorously  m  concert,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
community,  they  maintained  a  mutual  reserve,  and  separate 
cabals :  and  each  proved  more  eager  for  the  disgrace  of  his 
rival,  than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

§  IV.  'I'he  general  complained  that  the  fleet  lay  idle 
while  his  troops  were  harassed  and  diminished  by  hard 
duty  and  distemper.  The  admiral  affirmed,  that  his  ships 
could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  of  Cartha- 
gena :  he  upbraided  the  general  with  inactivity  and  want 
of  resolution  to  attack  the  fort  of  St.  Lazar,  which  com- 
manded the  town,  and  might  be  taken  by  scalade.  Went- 
worth,  stimulated  by  these  reproaches,  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment.  His  forces  marched  up  to  the  attack  :  Iviit 
the  guides  being  slain,  they  mistook  their  route,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortification,  where  tliev 
were  moreover  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  town.  Colonel 
Grant,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  was  mortally 
wounded  :  the  scaling-ladders  were  found  too  short :  the 
officers  were  perplexed  for  want  of  orders  and  directions  : 
yet  the  soldiers  sustained  a  severe  fire  for  several  hours 
with  surprisinir  intrepidity,  and  at  length  retreated,  leaving 
about  SiX  hundred  killed  or  wounded  on  the  spot.  'I'heir 
number  was  now  so  much  reduced,  that  they  could  no 
longer  maintain  their  footing  on  shore  ;  besides,  the  rainy 
season  h.id  begun  with  such  violence,  as  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  live  in  camp.  They  were,  therefore, 
re-embarked  ;  and  all  hope  of  further  success  immediately 
vanished.  The  admiral,  liowever,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  impracticability  of  taking  the  place  by  sea,  sent  in  the 


Gallicia,  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  which  liad  been  taken 
at  Boca-chica,  to  cannonade  the  town,  with  sixteen  guns 
mounted  on  one  side,  like  a  floating  battery.  This  vessel, 
manned  by  detachments  of  volunteers  from  difl'eient  ships, 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Hore,  was  warped  into  the 
inner  harbour,  and  moored  before  day,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  walls,  in  a  very  shallow  water.  In  this 
position  she  stood  the  fire  of  several  batteries  for  some 
linni'S,  without  doing  or  sustaining  much  damage :  then  the 
admiral  ordered  the  men  to  he  brought  off  in  boats,  and 
the  cables  to  be  cut ;  so  that  she  drove  with  a  sea-breeze 
upon  a  shoal,  where  she  was  soon  filled  with  water.  This 
exploit  was  absurd,  and  the  inference  which  the  admiral 
drew  from  it  altogether  fallacious.  lie  said  it  plainly 
proved,  that  there  was  not  depth  of  water  in  the  inner 
harbour  sufficient  to  admit  large  ships  near  enough  to 
baiter  the  town  with  any  prospect  of  success.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  harbour  to  which 
the  (iailicia  was  conducted  :  but  a  little  further  to  the  left, 
he  might  have  stationed  four  or  five  of  his  largest  ships 
a-breast,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  walls;  and  if  this  step 
had  been  taken,  when  the  land  forces  marched  to  the  attack 
of  St.  Lazar,  in  all  probability  the  town  would  have  beea 
surrendered. 

§  V.  After  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops,  the  distem- 
pers peculiar  to  the  climate  and  season  began  to  rage  with 
redoubled  fury  ;  and  great  numbers  of  those  who  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy  perished  by  a  more  painful 
and  inglorious  fate.  Nothing  was  heard  but  complaints 
and  execrations  :  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  service 
for  the  dead  :  nothing  was  seen  but  objects  of  woe,  and 
images  of  dejection.  The  conductors  of  this  unfortunate 
expedi.tion  agreed  in  nothing  but  the  expediency  of  a 
speedy  retreat  from  this  scene  of  misery  and  disgrace. 
The  fortifications  of  the  harbour  were  demolished,  and  the 
fleet  returned  to  Jamaica. — The  miscarriage  of  this  expe- 
dition, which  had  cost  the  nation  an  immen,se  sum  of 
money,  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than  the  king- 
dom was  filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent,  and  the 
people  were  depressed  in  proportion  to  that  sanguine  hope 
bv  which  they  had  been  elevated.  Admiral  Vernon, 
instead  of  undertaking  any  enterprise  which  might  have 
retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  set  sail  from  Ja- 
maica with  the  forces  in  July,  and  anchored  at  the  south- 
east part  of  Cuba,  in  a  bay,  on  which  he  bestovved  the 
appellation  of  Cumberland  Harbour.  The  troops  were 
landed,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  fur- 
ther up  the  river,  where  they  remained  totally  inactive, 
and  subsisted  chiefly  on  salt  and  damaged  provisions,  till 
the  month  of  November,  when,  being  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  sickness,  they  were  put  on  board  again,  and  re- 
conveyed  to  Jamaica.  Me  was  afterwards  reinforced  from 
England  by  four  ships  of  war,  and  about  three  thousand 
soldiers  :  but  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired ;  and  the  people  began  to  perceive 
that  they  had  mistaken  his  character. 

§  VI.'  The  aflairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  now 
more  than  ever  embroiled.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  de- 
manded of  the  court  of  Vienna  part  of  Silesia,  by  virtue 
of  old  treaties  of  co-fraternity,  which  were  either  obsolete 
or  annulled  :  and  promised  to  assist  the  queen  with  all 
his  forces,  in  case  she  should  comply  with  his  demand : 
but  this  being  rejected  with  disdain,  he  entered  Silesia  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  prosecuted  his  conquests  with 
great  rapidity.  In  the  meantime  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
was  crowned  at  Presburgh,  after  having  sisrned  a  capitula- 
tion, by  which  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom  were  confirm- 
ed ;  aiid  the  L'land  duke  her  consort  was,  at  her  request, 
associated  with  her  for  ten  years  in  the  government.  At 
the  same  time  the  Slates  of  Ilnniriry  refused  to  receive  a 
memorial  from  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  During  these 
transactions,  his  Prussian  majesty  made  his  public  entrance 
into  Breslau,  and  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  the  in- 
habitants. One  of  his  generals  surprised  the  town  and 
fortress  of  Jablunka,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary:  Prince 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  who  commanded  another 
army,  which  formed  the  blockade  of  Great  Gloiau  on  the 
Oder,  took  the  place  by  scalade,  made  the  Generals  VVal- 
lis  and  Reyski  prisoneV.s,  with  a  thousand  men  that  were 
in  garrison :  here,  likewise,  the  victor  found  the  military 
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chest,  fifty  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition. 

§  V'll.  The  Queen  of  Hungary  had  solicited  the  mari- 
time powers  for  a.ssistance,  but  found  them  fearful  and 
backward.  Being  obliged,  therefore,  to  exert  herself  with 
the  more  vigour,  she  ordered  Count  Neuperg  to  a.ssemble 
a  body  of  forces,  and  endeavour  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Prussians  in  Silesia.  The  two  armies  encountered  each 
other  in  the  neishbourhood  of  Neiss,  at  a  village  called 
Molwitz,  and,  after  an  obstinate  disp\ite,  the  Austrians 
were  oliliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  four  diousand  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The  advantage  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  kinsman,  Frede- 
rick Margrave  of  Brandenburuh,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Schuylemberg,  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  general  officers,  and  about  two 
thousand  soldiers.  After  this  action,  Brieg  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Prussian,  aad  he  forced  the  importain  pass 
of  Fryewalde,  which  was  defended  bv  four  thousand  Aus- 
trian 'hussars.  The  English  and  E)iitch  ministers,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  progress,  spared  no  pains  to  effect 
an  accommodation  :  but  tiie  two  sovereigns  were  too 
much  irritated  against  each  other  to  acquiesce  in  anv  terms 
that  could  be  proposed.  The  Queen  of  Hungary  was  in- 
censed to  find  herself  attacked,  in  the  day  of  her'  distress, 
by  a  prince  to  whom  she  had  given  no  sort  of  provocation ; 
and  nis  Prussian  majesty  charged  the  court  of  Vienna 
with  a  design  either  to  assassinate,  or  carrv  him  off  by 
treachery  :  a  design  which  was  disowned  with  expressions 
of  indignation  and  disdain.  Count  Neupers  being  obliged 
to  abandon  Silesia,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Bavarian  arms 
in  Bohemia,  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  thither  a  detachment 
to  join  the  elector,  under  the  command  of  Count  Deslau, 
who,  in  his  route,  reduced  Glatz  and  Neiss,  almost  with- 
out opposition  :  then  his  master  received  the  homage  of 
the,Silesian  States  at  Breslau,  and  returned  to  Berlin.  In 
December,  the  Prussian  army  was  distributed  in  winter- 
quarters  in  Moravia,  after  having  taken  Olmutz,  the  capi- 
tal of  that  province;  and  in  March  his  Prussian  majesty 
formed  a  camp  of  observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Magdeburgh. 

§  VIII.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  was  alarmf-d  at  the 
success  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  apprehension  that  he 
would  become  too  formidable  a  neighbour.  A  scheme 
was  said  to  have  been  proposed  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
for  attacking  that  prince's  electoral  dominions,  and  di- 
viding the  conquest :  but  it  never  was  put  in  execution. 
Nevertheless,  the  troops  of  Hanover  were  auirmented  :  the 
auxiliary  Danes  and  Hessians  in  the  pav  of  Great  Britain 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  ma'rch  ;  and  a  good 
number  of  British  forces  encamped  and  prepared  for  em- 
barkation. The  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
granted  by  parliament,  was  remitted  to  the  Queen  of 
Huneary  ;  and  everv  thin;:  seemed  to  presage  the  vigor- 
ous interposition  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  But  in  a  little 
time  after  his  arrival  at  Hanover,  that  spirit  of  action 
seemed  to  flag  even  while  her  Hungarian  majestv  tottered 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.  France  resolved  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  crushing  the  House  of  Austria.  In  order  to  in- 
timidate the  Elector  of  Hanover,  Mareschal  Mallebois 
was  sent  with  a  numerous  army  into  Westphalia ;  and 
this  expedient  proved  effectual. "  A  treaty  of  neutrality 
was  concluded  ;  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  engaged 
to  vote  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  at  the  ensuing  election 
of  an  emperor.  The  design  of  the  French  court  was  to 
raise  this  prince  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  furnish  him 
with  such  succours  as  should  enable  Him  to  deprive  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  of  her  hereditary  dominions. 

§  IX.  While  th'e  French  ministry  at  Vienna  endeavour- 
ed to  amuse  the  queen  with  the  strongest  assurances  of 
his  master's  friendship,  a  body  of  five-and-thirtv  thousand 
men  began  their  march  for  Germany,  in  order  to  join  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria:  another  French  army  was  assembled 
upon  the  Rhine;  and  the  Count  de  Belleisle,  bein.^  pro- 
vided with  large  sums  of  money,  was  sent  to  negociate 
with  different  electors.  Having  thus  secured  a  majority 
of  voices,  he  proceeded  to  Munich,  where  he  presented 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  with  a  commission,  appointing  him 
generalissimo  of  the  French  troops  marching  to  his  assist- 
ance :  and  now  the  treaty  of  Nymplienburgh  was  con- 


cluded. The  French  king  engaged  to  assist  the  elector 
with  his  whole  power,  towards  raising  him  to  the  imperial 
throne :  the  elector  promised,  that  after  his  elevation  he 
would  never  attempt  to  recover  any  of  the  towns  or  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  which  France  Had  conquered  :  that 
he  would  in  his  imperial  capacity,  renounce  the  barrier- 
treaty  ;  and  agree  that  France  should  irrevocably  retain 
whatever  places  she  should  subdue  in  the  Austrian  Ne- 
theriands.  The  next  step  of  Belleisle  was  to  negociate 
another  treaty  between  France  and  Prussia,  importing. 
That  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  should  possess  Bohemia, 
Upper  Austria,  and  the  Tyrolese  :  that  tlie  King  of  Poland 
should  be  gratified  with  Moravia  ami  Upper  Silesia,  and 
that  his  Prussian  majesty  should  retain  Lower  Silesia, 
with  the  town  of  Neiss  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  These 
precauiions  being  taken,  the  Count  de  Belleisle  repaired 
to  Frankfort  in  quality  of  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary 
from  France,  at  the  imperial  diet  of  election.  It  was  in 
this  city  that  the  French  king  published  a  declaration,  sig- 
nifying, that  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  assembled 
an  army  to  influence  the  approaching  election  of  an  empe- 
ror, his  most  christian  majesty,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia, had  ordered  .some  troops  to  advance  towards 
the  Rhine,  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  secure  the  freedom  of  the  imperial 
election. 

5  X.  In  .July,  the  Elector  of  Bavai-ia  being  joined  bv 
the  French  forces  under  Mareschal  Broglio,  surprised  th'e 
imperial  city  of  Passau,  upon  the  Danube;  and  entering 
I  pper  Austria,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  took 
possession  of  Lintz,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
states  of  that  country.  Understanding  that  the  rarrison 
of  X'ienna  was  very  numerous,  and  that  Count  Palfi  had 
assembled  thirtv  thousand  Hungarians  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  capital,  he  made  no  further  progress  in 
Austria,  but  marched  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was  rein- 
forced by  a  considerable  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  Rntowski,  natural  son  to  the  late  King  of 
Poland.  By  ihis  time  his  Polish  majestv  had  acceded  to 
the  treaty  of  Nymphenburgh,  and  declared  war  agamt  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  to  Prague,  which  was  taken 
in  thenishtby  scalade:  an  achievement  in  which  Maurice 
Count  of  Saxe,  another  natural  son  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces.  In 
December  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  his  public  entry 
into  his  capital,  where  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  inaugurated  with  the  usual  solemnities;  then  he 
set  out  for  Frankfort,  to  he  present  at  the  diet  of  election. 

§  XI.  At  this  period  the  Queen  of  Hungary  saw  herself 
abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  and  seemingly  devoted  to 
destruction.  "  She  was  not,  however,  forsaken  by  her 
courage,  nor  destitute  of  good  officers,  and  an  able  minis- 
try. She  retired  to  Presburgh,  and  in  a  pathetic  Latin 
speech  to  the  States,  expressed  her  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  and  valour  of  her  Hungarian  subjects.  The  no- 
bility of  that  kingdom,  touched  with  her  presence  and 
distress,  assured  her,  unanimously,  that  they  would  sacri- 
fice their  lives  and  fortunes  in  her  defence.  The  ban 
1  cing  raised,  that  brave  people  crowded  to  her  standard  ; 
and  the  diet  expressed  their  sentiments  against  her  enemv 
by  a  public  edict,  excluding  for  ever  the  electoral  house  of 
Bavaria  from  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Huneary : 
yet,  without  the  subsidy  she  received  from  Great  Britain, 
their  courage  and  attachment  would  have  proved  inef- 
fectual. Bv  this  supply  she  was  enabled  to  pay  her  army, 
erect  magazines,  complete  her  warlike  preparations,  and 
put  her  strong  places  in  a  posture  of  defence.  In  Decem- 
ner,  her  generals,  Berenclau  and  Mentzel,  defeated  Count 
Thorine,  who  commanded  eight  thousand  men,  at  the 
pass  of  Scardingen,  and  opening  their  way  into  Bavaria, 
laid  the  whole  (jountry  under  contribution :  while  Count 
KhevenhuUer  retook  the  city  of  Lintz,  and  drove  the 
French  troops  out  of  Austria.  The  grand  signor  assured 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  that  far  from  taking  advantage  of 
her  troubles,  he  should  seize  all  opportunities  to  convince 
her  of  his  friendship;  the  Pope  permitted  her  to  levy  a 
tenth  on  the  revenues  of  tl.e  clergy  within  her  dominions; 
and  even  to  use  all  the  church-plate  for  the  support  of 
the  war. 
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§  XII.  As  the  czarina  expressed  an  inclination  to  assist 
this  unfortunate  princess,  the  French  court  resolved  to  find 
lier  employment  in  another  quarter.  They  had  already 
gained  over  to  their  interest  Count  Gyllenbur<;li,  prime 
minister  and  president  of  the  chancery  in  Sweden.  A 
dispute  happening  between  him  and  Mr.  Burnaby,  the 
British  resident  at  Stockholm,  some  warm  altercation 
passed  :  Mr.  Burnaby  was  forbid  the  court,  and  published 
a  memorial  in  his  own  vindication  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
King  of  Sweden  justified  his  conduct  in  a  rescript  sent  to 
all  the  foreign  muiisters.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
proposed  a  subsidy-treaty  to  Sweden,  which,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  French  councils,  was  rejected.  Tlie  Swedes 
having  assembled  a  numerous  army  in  Finland,  and 
equipped  a  large  squadron  of  ships,  declaied  war  against 
Russia,  upon  the  most  trifling  pretences ;  and  the  fleet 
putting  to  sea,  commenced  hostilities  by  blocking  up  the 
Kussian  ports  in  Livonia.  A  body  of  eleven  thousand 
Swedes  commanded  by  General  Wrangle,  having  advanced 
to  Willmenstrand,  were,  in  August,  attacked  and  defeated 
by  General  Lasci,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  Russians. 
Count  Lewenhaupt,  who  commanded  the  main  army  of 
the  Swedes,  resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  his  disgrace, 
after  tlie  Russian  troops  had  retired  into  %vinter-quarters. 
In  December  he  marched  towards  Wvbourg :  but  receiv- 
ing letters  from  the  Prince  of  Hesse-llombourg  and  the 
Marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  the  French  ambassador  at  Peters- 
burgh,  informing  him  of  the  surprising  revolution  which 
had  just  happened  in  Russia,  and  proposing  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  ;  he  retreated  with  his  army,  in  order  to  wait 
for  further  instructions ;  and  the  two  courts  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  arms  for  three  months. 

§  XIII.  The  Russians  had  been  for  some  time  discon- 
tented with  their  government.  The  late  czarina  was  in- 
fluenced chiefly  by  German  councils,  and  employed  a 
great  number  of  foreigners  in  her  service.  These  causes 
of  discontent  produced  factions  and  conspiracies;  and 
■when  they  were  discovered,  the  empress  treated  the  authors 
of  them  with  such  severity  as  increased  the  general  disaf- 
fection. Besides,  they  were  displeased  at  the  manner  in 
■which  she  had  settled  the  succession.  The  Prince  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburgh-Bevern,  father  to  the  young  czar, 
■was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Russian  nobility,  and  his 
consort,  the  Princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh,  having 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  during  her  son's  minority, 
seemed  to  follow  the  maxims  of  her  aunt  the  late  czarina. 
The  Russian  grandees  and  generals,  therefore,  turned  their 
eyes  upon  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  darling  of  the  empire.  The 
French  ambassador  gladly  concurred  in  a  project  for 
deposing  a  princess  who  was  -ivell  afiected  to  the  House 
of  Austria.  General  Lasci  approved  of  the  design,  which 
was  chiefly  conducted  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Hombourg, 
who,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Empress  Catherine  and  Peter  II. 
had  been  generalissimo  of  the  Russian  army.  The  good- 
vrill  and  concurrence  of  the  troops  being  secured,  two 
regiments  of  guards  took  possession  of  all  the  avenues  of 
the  imperial  palace  at  Petersburg!!.  Tlie  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, putting  herself  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  December  entered  the  winter  palace,  where 
the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  infant  czar  resided. 
She  advanced  into  tlie  chamber  where  the  princess  and  her 
consort  lay,  and  desired  them  to  rise  and  quit  the  palace, 
adding  that  their  persons  were  safe ;  and  that  they  could  not 
justly  blame  her  for  asserting  her  right.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Counts  Osterman,  Golofliairkin,  Mingden,  and  Mu- 
nich, were  arrested  ;  their  papers  and  effects  were  seized, 
and  their  persons  conveyed  to  Schlisselbourg,  a  fortress 
on  the  Ne\a.  liarly  in  the  morning  the  senate  assembling, 
declared  all  that  had  passed  since  the  reign  of  Peter  II.  to 
be  usurpation  :  and  that  the  imperial  dignity  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  she  was  immediately 
proclaimed  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  and  recognised  by 
the  army  in  F'inland.     She  forthwith  published  a  general 

a  In  the  monlh  of  luly  two  sliips  of  Haddock's  squadron  fallin;  in  u  i'.li 
three  French  ships  of  war,  CHptaJD  Raniet,  the  English  commodore,  sup- 
posing them  to  t>r  Spanish  register  ships,  tired  a  shot  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  ;  and  they  refusing  to  compiy  vilh  this  signal,  a  sharp  eopisement 
endued  ;  after  they  had  fought  several  hours,  the  French  cotnmanffer  ceased 
firing,  and  thought  proper  to  coine  to  an  explanation,  when  lie  and  Bamet 
t^aite'l  with  mutual  apologies. 


act  of  indemnity  ;  she  created  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Hora- 
bourg,  generalissimo  of  her  armies ;  she  restored  the 
Dolgorucky  family  to  their  honours  and  estates :  she  re- 
called and  rewarded  all  those  who  had  been  banished  for 
favouring  her  pretensions  :  she  mitigated  the  exile  of  the 
Duke  of  Courland,  by  indulging  him  with  a  maintenance 
more  suitable  to  his  rank  ;  she  released  General  \\rangle. 
Count  W  asaburgh,  and  the  other  Swedish  officers,  who 
had  been  taken  at  tlie  battle  of  \\  illmenstrand  :  and  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh,  with  her  consort  and 
children,  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Riga,  the 
capital  of  Livonia. 

I  XIV.  Amidst  these  tempests  of  \vai  and  revolution, 
the  States-general  wisely  determined  to  preserve  their 
own  tranquillity.  It  was,  doubtless,  their  interest  to  avoid 
the  dangers  and  expenses  of  a  war,  and  to  profit  by  that 
stagnation  of  commerce  which  would  necessarily  happen 
among  their  neighbours  that  were  at  open  enmity  with 
each  other :  besides,  they  were  overawed  by  the  declara- 
tions of  the  French  monarch  on  one  side ;  bv  the  power, 
activity,  and  pretensions  of  his  Prussian  majesty  on  the 
other;  and  they  dreaded  the  prospect  of  a  stadtholder  at 
the  head  of  their  army.  These  at  least  were  the  sentiments 
of  many  Dutch  patriots,  reinforced  by  others  that  acted 
under  French  influence.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange  num- 
bered among  his  partisans  and  adherents  many  persons  of 
dignity  and  credit  in  the  commonwealth  :  he  was  adored 
by  the  populace,  who  loudly  exclaimed  against  their 
governors,  and  clamoured  for  a  war  without  ceasing.  This 
national  .spirit,  joined  to  the  remonstrances  and  requisi- 
tions made  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London,  obliged 
the  Suites  to  issue  orders  for  an  augmentation  of  their 
forces :  but  these  were  executed  so  slowly,  that  neither 
France  nor  Prussia  had  much  cause  to  take  umbrage  at 
their  preparations.  In  Italy  the  King  of  Sardinia  declared 
for  the  house  of  Austria :  the  republic  of  Genoa  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  French  interest :  the  Pope,  the  Ve- 
netians, and  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany  were  neutral :  the 
King  of  Naples  resolved  to  support  the  claim  of  his  family 
to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italv,  and  began  to  make 
preparations  accordingly.  His  mother,  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
had  formed  a  plan  for  erecting  these  dominions  into  a  mo- 
narchy for  her  second  son  Don  Philip ;  and  a  body  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  being  embarked  at  Barcelona,  were 
transported  to  Orbitello,  under  the  convoy  of  the  united 
squadrons  of  France  and  Spain.  While  Admiral  Haddock, 
wdth  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar,  the  Spanish  fleet  passed  the  straits  in  the  night, 
and  was  joined  by  the  French  squadron  from  Toulon.  The 
British  admiral  sailing  from  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  them  in 
a  few  days,  and  found  both  squadrons  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle.  As  he  bore  down  upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  the 
French  admiral  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  to  inform  him  that  as 
the  French  and  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  a  joint  expedi- 
tion, he  should  be  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  his  mas- 
ter's allies.  This  interposition  prevented  an  engagement. 
The  combined  fleets  amounting  to  double  the  number  of 
the  English  squadron.  Admiral  Haddock  was  obliged  to 
desist ;  and  proceeded  to  Port  Mahon,  leaving  the  enemy 
to  prosecute  their  voyage  without  molestation.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  were  incensed  at  this  transaction,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  the  British  admiral 
were  tied  up  hy  the  neutraliti'  of  Hanover.' 

5  XV.  The  court  of  Madrid  seemed  to  have  shaken  off 
that  indolence  and  phlegm  which  had  formerly  disgraced 
the  councils  of  Spain.  They  uo  sooner  learned  the  des- 
tination of  Commodore  Anson,  who  had  sailed  lirom  Spit- 
head  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  than  they  sent 
Don  Pizarro,  with  a  more  powerful  squadron,  upon  the 
same  voyage,  to  defeat  his  design.  He  accordingly  steer- 
ed the  same  course,  and  actually  fell  in  with  one  or  two 
ships  of  the  British  armament,  near  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan ;  but  he  could  not  weather  a  long  and  furious  tempest 
through  which  Mr.  Anson  proceeded  into  the  South  sea. 


ipiracy  wasri 
a  low  public 


1  n  the  course  of  this  vear  a  daogero, 

York,  in   North  America.    One  He , -  .  -  ,_ 

several  uei-Toes  in  a  design  to  destroy  tiie  town,  and  massacre  the  people. 
Fire  was  set  to  several  parts  of  the  city ;  nine  or  ten  negroes  were  appre- 
hendcti,  convicted,  and  burned  ulive.  Heuson  with  his  wite,  and  ■  a<r- 
vaiit-niaid  privy  to  the  plot,  were  found  gudty.  and  hanged,  though  tliey 
died  protesting  their  i 
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One  of  the  Spanish  ships  perished  at  sea :  another  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brazil :  and  I'izzarro  bore  away 
for  the  Rio  de  la  Plate,  where  he  arrived  with  the  three 
remaniiiii;  ships,  in  a  shattered  condition,  after  havins;  lost 
twelve  hundred  men  by  sickness  and  famine.  The  Spa- 
niards exerted  the  same  vigilance  and  activity  in  Europe. 
Their  privateers  were  so  iiidusirious  and  successful,  that 
in  the  beginninir  of  this  year  they  had  taken,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  four  hundred  and  seven  ships  be- 
loncing  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  valued  at  near 
four  millions  of  pi;istres.  Tlie  traders  had,  therefore,  too 
much  cause  to  complain,  considering  the  formidable  fleets 
which  were  maintained  for  the  protection  of  commerce. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  Sir  John  Norris  had  twice 
sailed  towards  tiie  coast  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful squadron,  without  taking  any  effectual  step  for  annoy- 
ing the  enemy,  as  if  the  sole  intention  of  the  ministry  had 
been  to  expose  the  nation  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
its  enemies.  The  inactivity  of  the  British  arms  appears 
the  more  inexcusable,  when  we  consider  the  great  arma- 
ments which  had  been  prepared.  The  land  forces  of 
Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  tlie  Danish  and  Hessian  auxi- 
liaries, amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  the  fleet 
consisted  of  above  one  hundred  ships  of  war,  manned  by 
fifty-four  thousand  sailors. 

«  XVI.  The  general  discontent  of  the  people  had  a  ma- 
nifest influence  upon  the  election  of  members  for  the  new 
parliament,  which  produced  one  of  the  most  violent  con- 
tests between  the  two  parties,  which  had  happened  since 
the  revolution.  All  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
concurred  with  the  country  party  in  opposition  to  the 
minister;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  exerted  himself  so  suc- 
cessfully among  the  shires  and  boroughs  of  Scotland,  that 
the  partisans  of  the  ministry  could  not  secure  six  members 
out  of  the  whole  number  returned  from  North  Britain. 
They  were,  however,  much  more  fortunate  in  the  election 
of  the  sixteen  peers,  who  were  chosen  literally  according 
to  the  list  transmitted  from  court.  Instructions  were  de- 
livered by  the  constituents  to  a  great  number  of  members 
returned  for  cities  and  counties,  exhorting  and  requiring 
them  to  oppose  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  :  to  vote 
for  the  mitigation  of  excise  laws,  for  the  repeal  of  septen- 
nial parliaments  ;  and  for  the  limitation  of  placemen  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They,  likewise,  insisted  upon 
their  examining  into  the  particulars  of  the  public  expense, 
and  endeavouring  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation. 
Obstinate  struggles  were  maintained  in  all  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  with  uncommon  ardour  and  perseverance ; 
and  .such  a  national  spirit  of  opposition  prevailed,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  whole  weight  of  ministerial  influence, 
the  country  interest  seemed  to  preponderate  in  the  new 
parliament. 

§  X\'II.  The  king  returned  to  England  in  the  month 
of  October  ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  December  the  session 
was  opened.  Mr.  Onslow  being  re-chosen  speaker  was 
approved  of  by  his  majesty,  who  spoke  in  the  usual  style 
to  both  Houses.  He  observed,  that  the  former  parliament 
had  formed  the  strongest  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Queen 
ot  Hungary,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pragmatic  sanction; 
for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  peace 
and  liberties  of  Europe;  and  that  if  the  other  powers 
which  were  under  the  like  engagements  with  him  had 
answered  the  just  expectations  so  solemiilv  given,  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause  would  have  been  attended  with 
less  difliculty.  lie  said,  he  had  endeavoured,  by  the  most 
proper  and  early  applications,  to  induce  other  powers  that 
were  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of  common  interest  to 
concertsuch  measuresasso  important  and  critical  a  conjunc- 
ture required  :  that  where  an  accommodation  seemed  neces- 
sary, he  had  laboured  to  reconcile  princes  whose  union  would 
have  been  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
which  had  happened,  and  the  best  security  for  the  interest 
and  safety  of  tne  whole.  He  owned  his  endeavours  had 
not  hitherto  produced  the  desired  effect ;  though  lie  was 
not  without  hope,  that  a  just  sense  of  approaching  danger 
would  give  a  more  favourable  turn  to  the  councils  of  other 
nations.  He  represented  tlie  necessity  of  putting  the  king- 
dom in  such  a  posture  of  defence,  as  would  enable  him  to 
improve  all  onportunities  of  maintaining  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  defeat  any  attempts  that  should  be  made 


against  him  and  his  dominions ;  and  he  recommended 
unanimity,  vigour,  and  despatch.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons having  appointed  their  several  committees,the  speaker 
reported  the  king's  speech  ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  moved  for  an 
address  of  thanks,  including  an  approbation  of  the  means 
by  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted.  The  motion  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  Trevor,  Lord  Noel  Somerset  stood  up 
and  moved,  that  the  House  would  in  their  address  desire 
his  majesty  not  to  engage  these  kingdoms  in  a  war  for  the 
preservation  of  his  foreign  dominions.  He  was  supported 
by  that  incorruptible  patriot,  Mr.  Shippen,  who  declared 
he  was  neither  ashamed  uor  afraid  to  affirm,  that  thirty 
years  had  made  no  change  in  any  of  his  political  opinions, 
lie  said  he  was  grown  old  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
time  had  verified  the  predictions  he  had  formerly  uttered; 
and  that  he  had  seen  his  conjectures  ripened  into  knowledge. 
'■  If  my  country  (added  he)  has  been  so  unfortunate  as 
once  more  to  commit  her  interest  to  men  who  propose  to 
themselves  no  advantage  from  their  trust  but  that  of  selling 
It,  I  may,  perhaps,  fall  once  more  under  censure  for  de- 
claring my  opinion,  and  be  once  more  treated  as  a  criminal, 
for  assertmg  w'hat  they  who  punish  me  cannot  deny;  for 
maintaining  that  Hanoverian  maxims  are  inconsistent  with 
the  happiness  of  this  nation  ;  and  for  preserving  the  caution 
so  strongly  inculcated  by  those  patriots  who  framed  the  act 
of  settlement,  and  conferred  upon  the  present  royal  family 
their  title  to  the  throne."  He  particularized  the  instances  in 
which  the  ministry  had  acted  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
that  necessary  constitution  :  and  he  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  some  step  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of 
the  people,  wlio  began  to  think  themselves  in  danger  of 
being  sacrificed  to  the  security  of  foreign  dominions.  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  spoke  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  ex- 
patiated upon  the  absurdity  of  returning  thanks  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  which  had  been  egregiously  misma- 
naged. "  \Vhat !  (said  he)  are  our  thanks  to  be  solemnly 
returned  for  defeats,  disgrace,  and  losses,  the  ruin  of  our 
merchants,  the  imprisonment  of  our  sailors,  idle  shows  of 
armaments,  and  useless  expenses?"  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
having  made  a  short  speecn  in  defence  of  the  first  motion 
for  an  address,  was  answered  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  seemed 
to  be  animated  with  a  double  proportion  of  patriot  indig- 
nation. He  asserted,  that  from  a  review  of  that  minister's 
conduct  since  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  been  guilty  not  only  of  single 
errors,  but  of  deliberate  treachery  :  that  he  had  always  co- 
operated with  the  enemies  of  his  countrv,  and  sacrificed 
to  his  private  interest  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the 
British  nation.  He  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  that  con- 
duct against  which  he  had  so  often  declaimed  ;  and  being 
tr.ansporled  by  an  over-heated  imagination,  accused  him 
of  personal  attachment  and  affection  to  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom.  A  charge  that  was  doubtless  the  result  of  ex- 
aggerated animosity,  and  served  only  to  invalidate  the 
other  articles  of  imputation  that  were  much  better  founded. 
His  objections  were  overruled  ;  and  the  address,  as  at  first 
pro|iosed,  was  presented  to  his  majesty. 

§  XVIII.  This  small  advantage,  however,  the  minister 
did  not  consider  as  a  proof  of  his  having  ascertained  an 
undoubted  m.aioritv  m  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
was  a  great  number  of  disputed  elections;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  was  the  point  on  which  the  |ieople  had 
turned  their  eyes,  as  the  criterion  of  the  minister's  power 
and  credit.  In  the  first  which  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  he  carried  his  point  by  a  majoritv  of  six  only  ;  and 
this  he  looked  upon  as  a  defeat  rather  t1ian  a  victory.  His 
enemies  exulted  in  their  strength ;  as  they  knew  they  should 
be  joined  in  mattersof  importance,  by  several  members  who 
voted  against  them  on  this  occasion.  The  inconsiderable 
majority  that  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  administration 
plainly  proved  tnat  the  influence  of  the  minister  was  greatly 
diminisned,  and  seemed  to  prognosticate  his  further  de- 
cline This  consideration  induced  some  individuals  to 
declare  aeainst  him  as  a  setting  sun,  from  whose  beams 
they  could  expect  no  fiirther  warmth.  His  adherents  began 
to  tremble ;  and  he  himself  had  occasion  for  all  his  art  and 
equanimity.  The  court-interest  was  not  sufl3cienl  to  sup- 
port the  election  of  their  own  members  for  Westminster. 
The  high  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  some  illegal  practices  at 
the  poll ;  and  three  justices  of  the  peace  had,  on  pretence 
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of  preventing  riots,  sent  for  a  niilitarv  force  to  over-awe 
the  election  A  petition  presented  bv  the  electors  of  West- 
minster was  taken  into  consideration  hy  the  House;  and 
the  election  was  declared  void  by  a  majority  of  four  voices. 
The  high  bailiff  was  taken  into  "custody  :  the  officers  who 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  march,  and  the  three  justices  who 
signed  the  letter,  in  consequence  of  which  lie  acted,  were 
reprimanded  on  their  knees  at  the  bar  of  the  Mouse. 

§  XIX.  The  country  party  maintained  the  advantage 
they  had  g.iined  in  deciding  upon  several  other  contro- 
verted elections  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tottered  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  He  knew  that  the  majority  of  a  single  vote 
would  at  any  time  commit  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
should  ever  the  motion  be  made  :  and  he  saw  that  his 
safetv  could  be  effected  by  no  other  expedient  but  that  of 
dividing  the  opposition.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose  he  eniploved  all  his  credit  and  dexterity.  His 
emissaries  did  not  ftil  to  tamper  with  those  members  of 
the  opposite  partv  who  were  the  most  likely  to  be  con- 
verted by  their  arguments.  A  message  was  sent  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  importing,  that 
if  his  royal  highness  would  write  a  letter  of  condescension 
to  the  king,  he  and  all  his  counsellors  should  be  taken  into 
favour;  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be  added  to 
his  revenue;  four  times  that  sum  be  disbursed  imme- 
diately for  tiie  payment  of  his  debts ;  and  suitable  nio- 
vision  be  made  in  due  time  for  all  his  followers.  The 
prince  declined  this  proposal.  He  declared  that  he  would 
accept  no  such  conditions,  while  Sir  Robert  Walpole  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  public  affairs :  that  he  looked  upon 
him  as  a  bar  between  his  majesty  and  the  affections  of  his 
people ;  as  the  author  of  the  national  grievances  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  and  as  the  sole  cause  of  that  contempt 
which  Great  Britain  had  incurred  in  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope. His  roy;il  highness  was  now  chief  of  this  formidable 
party,  revered  by  the  whole  nation — a  party  which  had 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  which 
professed  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  public  virtue ;  which 
demanded  the  fall  of  an  odious  minister,  as  a  sacrifice  due 
to  an  injured  people;  and  declared  that  no  temptation 
could  shake  their  virtue,  that  no  art  could  dissolve  the 
cement  by  which  they  were  united.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
though  repulsed  in  this  attempt  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  more  successful  in  his  other  endeavours.  He  resolved 
to  try  his  strength  once  more  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  another  disputed  election  ;  and  had  the  mortification  to 
see  the  majority  augmented  to  sixteen  voices.  He  declared 
be  would  never  more  sit  in  that  House ;  and  next  day, 
which  was  the  third  of  February,  the  king  adjourned  both 
Houses  of  parliament  to  the  eighteenth  dav  of  the  same 
month.  In  this  interim.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created 
Earl  of  Orford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments. 

§  XX.  At  no  time  of  his  life  did  he  acquit  himself  with 
such  prudential  policy  as  he  now  displaved.  He  found 
means  to  separate  the  parts  that  composed  the  opposition, 
and  to  transfer  the  popular  odium  from  himself  to  those 
who  had  professed  themselves  his  keenest  adversaries.  The 
country  party  consisted  of  the  tories,  reinforced  bv  discon- 
tented whigs,  who  had  either  been  disappointed  in  their 
own  amhitmus  views,  or  felt  for  the  distresses  of  their  coun- 
try, occasioned  by  a  weak  and  worthless  administration. 
The  old  patriots,  and  the  whigs  whom  thev  had  joined, 
acted  upon  very  different,  and,  indeed,  upon  opposite 
principles  of  government;  and  therefore  they  were  united 
only  by  the  ties  of  convenience.  A  coalition  was  projected 
between  the  discontented  whigs  and  those  of  the  same  de- 
nomination who  acted  in  the  ministry.  Some  were  gratified 
with  titles  and  offices ;  and  all  were  assured,  that  in  the 
management  of  affairs  a  new  system  would  be  adopted, 
according  to  the  plan  they  themselves  should  propose. 
The  court  required  nothing  of  them,  but  that  the  Earl  of 
Orford  should  escape  with  impunitv.  His  place  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Sandys, 
who  was  likewise  appointed  a  lord  of  t'le  treasury  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Wilmington  succeeded  him  as  first  commis- 
sioner of  that  board.  Lord  Harrington  being  dignified 
with  the  title  of  earl,  was  declared  president  of  the  coun- 
cil; and  in  his  room  Lord  Carteret  became  secretary  of 
state.  The  Duke  of  Argvie  was  made  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  colonel  of  his  majesty's  royal  regiment  of 


horse  guards,  field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  South  Britain  :  but,  finding  himself  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  of  the  coalition,  he,  in  less  than 
a  month,  renounced  all  these  employments.  The  Marquis 
of  Tweedale  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland, 
a  post  which  had  been  long  suppressed ;  Mr.  Puhenev 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  afterwards  created 
Karl  of  Bath.  The  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham 
was  preferred  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  in  tlie  room  of 
Sir  Charles  Wager;  and,  after  the  resignation  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  ihe  Earl  of  Stair  was  appointed  field-marshal  of 
all  his  majesty's  forces,  as  well  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  States-general.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  February 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  attended  bv  a  numerous  retinue  of 
liis  adherents,  wailed  on  his  maiesly,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  ordered  his  guards  to  be  restored.  Lord 
Carteret  and  Mr.  Sandys  were  the  first  who  embraced  the 
otters  of  the  court,  without  the  consent  or  privitv  of  anv 
other  leaders  in  the  opposition,  except  that  of  Mr.  Pultenev : 
but  they  declared  to  their  friends,  they  would  still  pro- 
ceed upon  patriot  principles ;  that  they  would  concur  in 
promoting  an  inquiry  into  |iast  measures  ;  and  in  enacting 
necessary  laws  to  secure  the  constitution  from  the  practices 
of  corruption.  These  professions  were  believed,  not  only 
bv  their  old  coadjutors  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
also  by  tlie  nation  in  general.  The  reconciliation  between 
the  king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  together  with  the  change 
in  the  ministrv,  were  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  all 
over  the  kingdom  :  and  immediately  after  the  adiournment 
nothmg  but  concord  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
§  XXI.  But  this  harmony  was  of  short  duration.  It 
soon  appeared,  that  those  who  had  declaimed  the  loudest 
for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  had  been  actuated  solelv 
bv  the  most  sordid,  and  even  the  most  ridiculous,  motives 
of  self-interest.  Jealousv  and  mutual  distrust  ensued  be- 
tween them  and  their  former  confederates.  The  nation 
complained,  that,  instead  of  a  total  change  of  men  and 
measures,  they  saw  the  old  ministry  strengthened  bv  this 
coalition  ;  and  the  same  interest  in  parliament  predominat- 
ing with  redoubled  iiiHuence.  They  branded  the  new  con- 
verts as  apostates  and  betrayers  of  their  country  ;  and  in 
the  transport  of  their  indignation,  they  entirely  overlooked 
tlie  old  object  of  their  resentment.  That  a  nohleman  of 
nliaiit  principles,  narrow  fortune,  and  unbounded  ambition, 
should  forsake  his  partv  for  the  hlandishment  of  affluence, 
power,  and  authority,  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  liiiman  heart ;  but  the  sensible  part  of 
mankind  will  always  reflect  with  amazement  upon  the  con- 
duct of  a  man,  who  seeing  himself  idolized  by  his  felluw- 
citizens  as  the  first  and  firmest  patriot  m  the  kingdom,  as 
one  of  the  most  shininj  ornaments  of  his  country,  could 
give  up  all  his  popularity,  and  incur  the  contempt  or  de- 
testation of  mankind,  for  the  wretched  consideration  of  an 
empty  title,  without  office,  influence,  or  the  least  substan- 
tial appendage.  One  cannot,  without  an  emotion  of  grief, 
contemplate  such  an  instance  of  infatuation — One  cannot 
but  lament,  that  such  glory  should  have  been  so  weakly 
forfeited  :  that  such  talents  should  have  been  lost  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  virtue.  Doubtless  he  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  one  day  directing  the  councils  of  his 
sovereign  ;  hut  this  was  never  accomplished,  and  he  re- 
mained a  solitary  monument  of  blasted  ambition.  Before 
the  change  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Pulleney  moved  that  the 
several  papers  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  House,  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  w!io  should  examine  strictly  into  the 
particulars,  and  make  a  report  to  the  House  of  their  re- 
marks and  objections.  The  motion  introduced  a  debate  ; 
but  upon  a  division,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  three 
voices.  Petitions  having  been  presented  by  the  merchants 
of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  almost  all  thrf 
trading  towns  in  the  kingdom,  complaining  of  the  losses 
they  had  sustained  hy  the  bad  conduct  of  the  war,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  deliberate  on 
these  remonstrances  The  articles  of  the  London  petition 
were  explained  by  Mr.  Glover,  an  eminent  merchant  of  that 
city.  Six  days  were  spent  in  perusing  papers  and  examin- 
ing witnesses  :  dien  the  same  gentleman  summed  up  the 
evidence,  and  in  a  pathetic  speech  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  had  been  ex- 
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posed  to  the  insults  and  rapine  of  llie  Spaniards,  not  by 
inattention  or  accident,  but  by  one  uniform  and  continued 
design.  This  inquiry  being  resumed  after  the  adjournment, 
copies  of  instructions  to  admirals  and  captains  of  cruising 
ships  were  laid  before  the  House;  the  Commons  passed 
several  resolutions,  upon  which  a  bill  was  prepared  for  the 
better  protecting  and  securing  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
ine  kingdom.  It  made  its  way  through  the  lower  House; 
but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The  pensiou-biU  was 
revived,  and  sent  up  to  the  Peers,  where  it  was  again  re- 
jected ;  Lord  Carteret  voting  against  that  very  measure 
which  he  had  so  lately  endeavoured  to  promote.  On  ttie 
ninth  day  of  March,  Lord  Limerick  made  a  motion  for  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  affairs 
for  the  last  twenty  years  :  he  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Velters  Cornwall,  Mr. 
Philips,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Percival,  the  new  member 
for  NVestminster,  who  had  already  signalized  himself  by 
his  eloquence  and  capacity.  The  motion  was  opposed  by 
Sir  Charles  Wager,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Jlr.  Henry  Fox, 
surveyor-general  to  his  majesty's  works,  and  brother  to 
Lord  Ilchester.  Though  the  opposition  was  faint  and  fri- 
volous, the  proposal  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two 
voices.  Lord  Limerick  not  yet  discouraged,  made  a  mo- 
tion, on  the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  Robert  Earl  of  Orford  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  administration;  and,  after  a  sharp  debate,  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative,  the  House  resolved  to  choose  a 
secret  committee  by  ballot;  and  in  the  mean  time  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  assuring  him  of  their  fide- 
lity, zeal,  and  affeclion. 

S  XXII.  Sir  Robert  Godschall  having  moved  for  leave 
10  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  for  septennial  parliaments, 
he  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Barnard ;  but  warmly  op- 
(losed  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Mr.  Sandys ;  and  the  question 
passed  in  the  negative.  The  committee  of  secrecy  being 
chosen,  began  to  examine  evidence,  and  Mr.  Paxton,  soli- 
citor to  the  treasury,  refusing  to  answer  such  questions  as 
were  put  to  him.  Lord  Limerick,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, complained  to  the  House  of  his  obstinacy.  He  was 
first  taken  into  custody ;  and  still  persisting  in  his  refusal, 
committed  to  Newgate.  Then  his  lordship  moved,  that 
■  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  indemnifying 
evidence  against  the  Earl  of  Orford  :  and  it  was  actually 
prepared  by  a  decision  of  the  majority.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Lord  Carteret,  and  as 
strenuously  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle:  but  fell 
upon  a  division,  by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers.  Tliose 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  heartily  wished 
that  the  inquiry  might  be  prosecuted,  were  extremely  in- 
censed at  the  fate  of  this  bill.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  search  the  journals  of  the  lords  for  precedents  :  their  re- 
port being  read.  Lord  Strange,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
moved  for  a  resolution,  "  That  the  lords  refusing  to  concur 
with  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  indemnification 
necessary  to  the  effectual  carrying  on  the  inquiry,  now  de- 
pending in  parliament,  is  an  obstniction  to  justice,  and 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  nation.'  — This  mo- 
tion, which  was  seconded  by  Lord  Quarendon,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate;  and  Mr. 
Sandys  declaimed  against  it,  as  a  step  that  would  bring  on 
an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  really  amazing  to  see  with  what  effrontery 
some  men  can  shift  their  maxims,  and  openly  contradict 
A  D  \w>  tlifi '^hole  tenor  of  their  former  conduct.  Mr. 
'  ■  '  ~  Sandys  did  not  pass  uncensured  :  he  sus- 
tained some  severe  sarcasms  on  his  apostasy,  from  Sir 
John  Ilynde  Cotton,  who  refuted  all  his  objections : 
nevertheless,  the  motion  passed  in  the  negative.  Not- 
withstanding this  great  obstruction,  purposely  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  inquiry,  the  secret  committee  dis- 
covered many  flagrant  instances  of  fraud  and  corruption 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Orford  had  been  concerned.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  granted  fraudulent  contracts  for 
paying  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies  :  that  he  had  em- 
ployed iniquitous  arts  to  influence  elections  :  that  for  secret 
service,  during  the  last  ten  years,  he  had  touched  one 
million  four  hundred  fifty-three  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  of  the  public  money :  tliat  above  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  this  sum  had  been' paid  to  authors  and  printers 
3  z 
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of  newspapers  and  political  tracts  written  in  defence  of  the 
ministry  :  that  on  the  very  day  which  preceded  his  resigna- 
tion, he  had  signed  orders  on  the  civil  list  revenues  for 
above  thirty  tliousand  pounds:  but  as  the  cash  remaining 
in  the  exchequer  did  not  much  exceed  fourteen  tllou^;alld 
pounds,  he  had  raised  the  remaining  part  of  the  tliirtv 
thousand  by  pawning  the  orders  to  a  banker.  The  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  make  further  progress  in  their  scrutiny, 
and  had  almost  prepared  a  third  report,  when  they  were 
inteiTunted  by  the  prorogation  of  parliament. 

§  XXIII.  The  ministry  finding  it  was  necessary  to  take 
some  step  for  conciliating  the  affection  of  the  people,  gave 
way  to  a  bill  for  excluding  certain  officers  from  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  passed  another  for  encourag- 
ing the  linen  manufacture ;  a  third  for  regulating  the  trade 
of  the  plantations ;  and  a  fourth  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
lunatics.  They  voted  forty  thousand  seamen  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  landmen  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year.  They  provided  for  the  subsidies  to  Denmark 
and  Hesse  Cassel,  and  voted  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  expense  of  th^  year  amount- 
ted  to  near  six  millions,  raised  by  the  land  tax  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  by  the  malt  tax,  by  one  million  from  the 
sinking  fund,  by  annuities  granted  upon  it  for  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  loan  of  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  the  bank.  In  the  month  of  July, 
John  Lord  Gower  was  appointed  keeper  of  his  majesty  s 
privy  seal;  Allen  Lord  Bathurst  was  made  captain  of  the 
band  of  pensioners  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month, 
Mr.  Pulteney  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Earl  of 
Bath.  The  king  closed  the  session  in  the  usual  way,  after 
having  given  them  to  understand,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  under  his  mediation,  and  that  the  late  successes 
of  the  Austrian  arms  were  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
generous  assistance  afforded  by  the  British  nation. 

5  XXIV.  By  this  time  great  changes  had  happened  in 
the  affairs  of  tlie  continent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was 
chosen  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Franckfort  on  the  Maine, 
and  crowned  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  February.  Tliither  the  imperial  diet  was  removed 
from  Ratisbon ;  they  confirmed  his  election,  and  indulged 
him  with  a  subsidy  of  fifty  Roman  months,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Austrian  General  Khevenhuller  ravaged  his  elec- 
torate, and  made  himself  master  ef  Munich,  the  capital  of 
Bavaria :  he  likewise  laid  part  of  the  palatinate  under 
contribution,  m  resentment  for  that  elector's  having  sent  a 
body  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  the  imperial  army.  In 
March,  Count  Saxe,  with  a  detachment  of  French  and 
Bavarians,  reduced  Egra ;  and  the  Austrians  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  Bavaria,  though  they  after^vards  returned. 
Khevenhuller  took  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Passau, 
and  detached  General  Bcrnclau  to  Dinglesing  on  the  Iser, 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  who  were  now  become 
extremely  formidable.  In  May,  a  detachment  of  French 
and  Bavarians  advanced  to  the  castle  of  Ililkersbergh  on  the 
Danube,  with  a  view  to  take  possession  of  a  bridge  over 
the  river:  the  Austrian  garrison  immediately  marched  out 
to  give  them  battle,  and  a  severe  action  ensued,  in  which 
the  imperialists  were  defeated. 

5. XXV.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary had  assembled  two  considerable  armies  in  Moravia' 
ana  Bohemia.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  advanced  against  the  Saxons  and 
Prussians,  who  thought  proper  to  retire  with  precipitation 
from  Moravia,- which  they  had  invaded.  Then  the  prince 
took  the  route  to  Bohemia ;  and  ]\Iaresclial  Broglio,  who 
commanded  tlie  French  forces  in  that  country,  must  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice,  had  not  the  King  of  Prussia  received  a 
strong  reinforcement,  and  entered  that  kingdom  before  his 
allies  could  be  attacked.  The  two  armies  advanced  to- 
wards each  other  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  -May  joined 
battle  at  Czaslaw,  where  the  Austrians  at  first  gained  a 
manifest  advantage,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Prussian 
baggage :  then  the  irregulars  began  to  plunder  so  eagerly, 
that  thev  neglected  every  other  consideration.  The  Prus- 
sian infantry  took  this  opportunity  to  rally  :  the  battle 
was  renewed,  and  after  a  very  obstinate  contest,  the  victory 
was  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  who  were 
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obliged  to  I'ttiit,  with  lliu  loss  of  five  tliousaiid  men  killed, 
and  twelve  hundred  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  Pruf!sians 
paid  dear  for  the  honour  of  remaining  on  the  field  of  battle  : 
and  from  the  circumstances  of  this  action  the  kin^  is  said 
to  have  concrivtd  a  disgust  to  tlie  war.  When  the  Aus- 
trians  made  such  progress  in  the  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  rode  otf  with  great  expedition,  until  he  was 
recalled  by  a  message  from  his  generttl,  the  Coui.t  de 
Schwerin,  assuring  his  majesty  that  there  was  no  danger  of 
a  defeat.  Immediately  after  this  battle,  he  discovered  an 
inclination  to  accommodate  all  differences  with  the  Queen 
of  Ilungarv.  The  Earl  of  Ilindford,  ambassador  from  the 
«ourt  of  Great  Britain,  who  accompanied  him  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  was  vested  with  full  powers  by  her  Hungarian 
majestv,did  not  fiiil  to  cultivate  this  favourable  disposition : 
and  on  the  first  day  of  June,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
two  powers  was  concluded  at  Breslan.  The  queen  ceded 
to  his  Prussian  Majesty  the  I'pper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with 
the  countv  of  Glatz  in  Bohemia;  and  he  charged  himself 
with  the  payment  of  the  sum  lent  by  the  merchants  of 
London  to  the  late  emperor,  on  the  Silesian  revenues.  He 
likewise  engaged  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during  the 
war,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Bohemia  in  fifteen 
davs  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  which  were  com- 
prehended the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Elector  of  Hanover, 
the  Czarina,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  States-general,  the 
House  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of 
Saxonv,  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  accepted. 

§  XX\  L  The  King  of  Prussia  recalled  his  troops;  while 
Maieschal  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  French  auxili- 
aries in  that  kingdom,  and  the  Count  de  Belleisle,  abandon- 
ed their  magazines  and  baggage,  and  retired  wit!^ precipita- 
tion under  the  cannon  of  Prague.  There  they  entrenclied 
themselves  in  an  advantageous  situation :  and  Prince 
Charles  being  joined  by  the  otlier  body  of  Austrians,  under 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  encamped  in  sight  of  ihem,  on  the  hills 
of  Girinsnitz.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  arrived  in  the 
Austrian  army,  of  which  he  took  the  command ;  and  the 
French  generals  offered  to  surrender  Prasue,  Egra,  and 
all  the  other  places  they  possessed  in  Bohemia,  provided 
ihev  might  be  allowed  to  march  off  with  their  arms,  artillery, 
and  baggage.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  and  Prague  in- 
vested on  all  sides  about  the  end  of  July.  Though  the 
operations  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  in  an  awkward  and 
slovenly  manner,  the  place  was  so  effectually  blocked  lip, 
that  famine  must  have  compelled  the  French  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  liad  not  very  extraordinary  efforts  been  made 
for  their  relief.  The  emperor  had  made  advances  to  the 
(Jueen  of  Hungary.  He  promised  that  tlie  French  forces 
should  quit  Bohemia,  and  evacuate  the  empire  ;  and  he 
offered  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  condition  that  the  Austrians  would  restore  Ba- 
varia ;  but  these  conditions  were  declined  by  the  court  cf 
\'ienna.  The  King  of  France  was  no  sooner  apprized  of 
the  condition  to  which  the  Generals  Broglio  and  Belleisle 
were  reduced,  than  he  sent  orders  to  Marshal  Waillebois, 
who  commanded  his  army  on  tlie  Rhine,  to  march  to  their 
relief.  His  troops  were  immediatelv  put  in  motion  :  and 
when  they  reached  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  were 
joined  by  the  French  and  imperialisis  from  Bavaria.  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  having  received  intelligence  of  their 
junction  and  design,  left  eighteen  thousand  men  to  main- 
tain the  blockade  of  Prague,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Festititz,  while  he  himself,  witli  the  rest  of  his  armv, 
advanced  to  Haydon  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  There 
he  was  joined  by  Count  KhevenhuUer,  who  from  Bavaria 
had  followed  the  enemy,  now  commanded  by  Count  Seck- 
endorfl',  and  the  Count  de  Saxe.  Seckendorff,  however, 
was  sent  back  to  Bavaria,  while  Marshal  Maillebois  en- 
tered Bohemia  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September.  But 
he  marched  with  such  precaution,  that  Prince  Charles 
could  not  bring  him  to  an  engagement.  Meanwhile  Fes- 
tititz, for  want  of  sufficient  force,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  blockade  of  Prague  ;  and  the  French  generals  being 
now  at  liberty,  took  post  at  Leutmaritz.  Maillebois  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Kadan :  but  seeing  the  Austrians  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  passes  of  the  moiint;uns,.he  marched  back 
to  the  palatinate,  and  was  miserably  harassed  in  his  retreat 
liy  Prince  Charles,  who  had  left  a  stronc  body  with  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  to  watch  the  motions  of  B(  lleisle  and  Broglio. 


§  XXV'IL  These  generals  seeing  themselves  surround- 
ed on  all  hands,  returned  to  Prague,  from  whence  Broglio 
made  his  escape  in  the  habit  of  a  courier,  and  was  sent  to 
command  the  army  of  Maillebois,  who  was  by  this  time 
disgraced.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  now  directed  the 
blockade  of  Praeue,  liad  so  effectually  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  that  place  and  the  adjacent  country,  ihaj 
in  a  little  time  the  French  troops  were  reduced  to  great 
extremity,  both  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  the 
want  of  provision.  Tliev  were  already  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  horse-flesh,  and  unclean  animals :  and 
they  had  no  other  prospect  but  that  of  perishing  by  famine 
or  war,  when  their  commander  formed  the  scheme  of  a  re- 
treat, which  was  actually  put  in  execution.  Having  taken 
some  artful  precautions  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he,  in  the 
middle  of  December,  departed  from  Prague  at  midnig^ht, 
with  about  fourteen  tliousand  men,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  some  of  the  principal  citizens  as  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  nine  hundred  soldiers  whom  he  had  left  in  garrison. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  he  must  have  encountered 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  in  a  broken  and  unfrequented 
road,  which  he  purposely  chose,  he  marched  with  such  ex- 
pedition, that  he  had  gained  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  liorse  and  hussars  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz.  The  fatigue  and  hardships  which  the  miser- 
able soldiers  underwent  are  inexpressiole.  A  great  number 
(lerished  in  the  snow,  and  many  hundreds,  fainting  with 
weariness,  cold,  and  hunser,  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Austrian  irregulars,  consistiiis  of  the  most  barbarous  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Count  de  Belleisle,  tnough 
tortured  with  the  hip-gout,  behaved  with  surprising  reso- 
lution and  activity.  He  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter  to  every  place  where  he  thought  his  presence  was  ne- 
cessary, and  made  such  dispositions,  that  the  pursuers  never 
could  make  an  impression  upon  the  body  of  his  troops:  but 
all  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  even  his  own  equipage,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
December,  he  arrived  at  Esra,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Alsace  without  further  molestation  :  but,  when  he  returned 
to  ^'ersailles,  he  met  with  a  verv  cold  reception,  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  exploit  which  he  had  performed. 
After  his  escape.  Prince  Lobkowitz  returned  to  Prague, 
and  the  small  garrison  which  Belleisle  had  left  in  that 
place  surrendered  upon  honourable  terms ;  so  that  this 
capital  reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

§  XXVUI.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  resolving  to 
make  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  Netherlands,  had  in  the 
month  of  April  ordered  sixteen  thousand  effective  men  to 
be  embarked  for  that  country  :  but,  as  this  step  was  taken 
without  any  previous  concert  with  the  States-general,  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  destined  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Flanders,  ^vas  in  the  meantime  appointed  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  ]i!enipotentiary  to  their  high  mighti- 
nesses, in  order  to  persuade  them  to  co-operate  \igorously 
in  the  plan  which  his  Britannic  majesty  had  formed  :  a 
plan,  by  whicli  Great  Britain  was  engaged  as  a  principal 
in  a  foreign  dispute,  and  entailed  upon  herself  the  whole 
Imrden  of  an  expensive  war,  big  with  ruin  and  dissrace. 
England,  from  being  the  umpire,  was  now  become  a  party, 
in  all  continental  quarrels :  and  instead  of  trimmins  the 
balance  of  Europe,  lavished  away  her  blood  and  treasure 
in  supporting  the  interes.t  and  allies  of  a  puny  electorate  in 
the  north  of  Germanv.  Tlie  Kins  of  Prussia  had  been  at 
\ariance  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  The  duchy  of 
Mecklenburgh  was  the  avowed  subject  of  dispute:  but 
his  Prussian  majesty  is  said  to  have  had  other  more  pro- 
voking causes  of  complaint,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  divulge.  The  King  of  Great  Britain 
found  it  convenient  to  accommodate  these  differences.  In 
the  course  of  this  summer,  the  two  powers  concluded  s 
convention,  in  consequence  of  which  the  troops  of  Hanovei 
evacuated  Mecklenburgh,  and  three  re<;iments  of  Branden- 
burgh  took  possession  of  those  bailiwicks  that  were  mort 
gaeed  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Elector  of  Hanover 
beini;  now  secured  from  danger,  sixteen  thousand  troops 
of  that  countrv,  together  with  the  six  thousand  auxiliarir 
Hessians,  beean  their  march  for  the  Netherlands ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  October  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brussels,  where  they  encamped.  The  Earl  of  Stair 
repairetl  to  Ghent,  where  the  British  forces  were  quar- 
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tered  :  a  body  of  Austrians  was  assembled  ;  and  though 
the  season  was  far  advanced,  he  seemed  determined  upon 
some  expedition  :  but  all  of  a  sudden  the  troops  were  sent 
into  winter-quarters.  The  Austrians  retired  to  Luxem- 
bourg :  the  Enfrlish  and  Hessians  remained  in  Flanders  ; 
and  the  Hanoverians  marched  into  the  county  of  Liege, 
without  paving  anv  regard  to  the  bishop's  protestation. 

§  XXIX!  The  States-general  had  made  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  their  forces  by  sea  and  land  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  instances  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
they  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  neutrality  :  they  dreaded 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  French ;  and  they  were  far  from 
being  pleased  to  see  the  English  get  footing  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  friends  of  the  house  of  Oranse  began  to  exert 
themselves:  the  States  of  Groningen  and  West  Friesland 
protested,  in  favour  of  the  prince,  against  the  promotion 
of  foreign  generals  wluch  had  lately  been  made;  but  his 
interest  was  powerfully  opposed  by  the  provinces  of  Zea- 
land and  Holland,  which  had  the  greatest  weight  in  the 
republic.  The  revolution  in  Russia  did  not  pot  an  end  to 
the  war  with  Sweden.  Tliese  two  powers  had  agreed  to 
an  armistice  of  three  months,  during  which  the  czarina 
augmented  her  forces  in  Finland.  She  likewise  ordered 
the  Counts  Osterman  and  Munich,  with  their  adherents, 
to  be  tried  :  they  were  condemned  to  death,  but  pardoned 
on  the  scaffold,  and  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia.  The  Swedes, 
still  encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  unless  Carelia,  and 
the  other  conquests  of  the  Czar  Peter,  should  be  restored. 
The  French  court  had  expected  to  bring  over  the  new  em- 
press to  their  measures :  but  they  found  lier  as  well  disposed 
as  her  predecessor  to  assist  the  house  of  Austria.  Siie  re- 
mitted a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  :  and  at  that  same  time  congratulated  the  Elec- 
tor of  i3avaria  on  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  ceremony  of  her  coronation  was  performed  in  May, 
with  great  solemnitv,  at  Moscow  ;  and  in  November  she 
declared  her  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  her 
successor,  by  the  tide  of  Grand  Prince  of  all  the  Russias. 
The  cessation  of  arras  being  expired.  General  Lasei  re- 
duced Fredricksheim,  and  obliwd  the  Swedish  army, 
commanded  by  Count  Lewenhaupt,  to  retire  before  him, 
from  one  place  to  another,  nntil  at  lenrth  thev  were  quite 
surrounded  near  Helsinefors.  In  this  emergency,  the 
Swedish  seneral  submitted  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  his 
infantry  were  transported  by  sea  to  Sweden  ;  his  cavalry 
marched  by  land  to  Abo ;  and  his  artillery  and  magazines 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  King  of 
Sweden  being  of  an  advanced  age,  the  diet  assembled  in 
order  to  settle  the  succession  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  as  grandson  to  the  eldest  sister  to  Charles  XII. 
was  declared  next  heir  to  the  crown.  A  courier  was  im- 
mediately despatched  to  Moscow,  to  notify  to  the  Dnke 
this  determination  of  the  diet ;  and  this  message  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  deputation  :  but  when  they  understood  that  he 
had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church,  and  been 
acknowledged  successor  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  they  an- 
nulled his  election  for  Sweden,  and  resolved  that  the  suc- 
cession should  not  be  re-established,  until  a  peace  should 
be  concluded  with  the  czarina.  Conferences  were  opened 
at  Abo  for  this  purpose.  In  the  meantime,  the  events  of 
the  war  had  been  so  long  unfortunate  for  Sweden,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  appease  the  indignation  of  the 
people  with  some  sacrifice.  The  Generals  Lewenhaupt 
and  Bodenbrock  were  tried  bv  a  court-martial  for  miscon- 
duct :  being  found  guiltv  and  condemned  to  death,  they 
applied  to  the  diet,  by  which  the  sentence  was  confirmed. 
The  term  of  the  subsidy  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  expiring,  his  Danish  majestv  refused  to  renew 
it ;  nor  would  he  accede  to  the  peace  of  Breslau.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  became  subsidiai-v  to  France,  with  which 
also  he  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  commerce. 

§  XXX.  The  court  of  V^ersailles  were  now  heartily  tired 
of  maintaining  the  war  in  Germany,  and  had  actually 
made  equitable  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, bv  whom  they  were  rejected.  Thus  repulsed,  they 
redoubled  their  preparations ;  and  endeavoured  by  advan- 
tageous offers,  to  detach  the  King  of  Sardinia  from  the 
interest  of  tlie  house  of  Austria.  This  prince  had  espoused 
a  sister  to  the  grand  duke,  who  pressed  him  to  declare  for 
3  7.  2 


her  brother,  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  promised  to 
gratify  him  with  some  territories  in  the  Milanese :  besides, 
he  thought  the  Spaniards  had  already  gained  too  much 
ground  in  Italy:  but,  at  ihe  same  time,  he  was  afraid  ot 
being  crushed  between  France  and  Spam,  before  he  could 
be  properly  supported.  He  therefore  temporized,  and  pro- 
tracted the  negociation,  until  he  was  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Spanish  arras  in  Italy,  and  fixed  in  his  deter- 
mination by  tne  subsidies  of  Great  Britain.  The  Spanish 
army  assembled  at  Rimini,  under  the  Duke  de  Montemar ; 
and  being  joined  by  the  Neapolitan  forces,  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  men,  furnislied  with  a  large  train  of  artil- 
lery. About  the  beginning  of  May,  they  entered  the 
Bolognese :  then  the  King  of  Sardinia  declaring  against 
them,  joined  the  Austrian  army  commanded  by  Count 
Traun ;  marched  into  the  duchy  of  Parma;  and  under- 
standing that  the  Duke  of  Modena  had  engaged  in  a 
treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  dispossessed  that  prince  of  his 
dominions.  The  Duke  de  ilontemar,  seeing  his  array 
dirainished  bv  sickness  and  desertion,  retreated  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  followed  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, as  far  as  Rimini. 

§  XXXI.  Here  he  received  intelligence,  that  Don 
Philip,  third  son  of  his  catholic  majesty,  had  made  an 
irruption  into  Savoy  with  another  army  of  Spaniards,  and 
already  taken  possession  of  Chamberri,  the  capital.  He 
forthwith  began  his  march  for  Piedmont.  Don  Philip 
abandoned  Savoy  at  his  approach,  and  retreating  into 
Dauphinc,  took  post  under  the  cannon  of  Fort  Barreaux. 
The  king  pursued  him  thither,  and  both  armies  remained 
in  sight  of  each  other  till  the  month  of  December,  when 
the  Marquis  de  Minas,  an  active  and  enterprising  general, 
arrived  from  Madrid,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  forces  under  Don  Philip.  This  general's  first  exploit 
was  against  the  castle  of  Aspremont,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sardinian  camp.  He  attacked  it  so  vigorously,  that 
the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  in  four-and-(brty 
hours.  Tlie  loss  of  this  important  post  compelled  the  king 
to  retire  into  Piedmont,  and  the  Spaniards  maiclied  back 
into  Savoy,  where  they  established  their  winter-quarters. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Duke  de  Montemar,  who  directed 
the  other  Spanish  army,  though  the  Duke  of  Modena  was 
nominal  generalissimo,  resigned  his  command  to  Count 
Gages,  who  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Tuscany  ;  but  was 
prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  Count  Traun,  the  Austrian 
general.  In  December  he  quartered  his  troops  in  the 
Bolognese  and  Romagna ;  while  the  Austrians  and  Pied- 
montese  were  distributed  in  the  Modenese  and  Parmesan. 
The  Pope  was  passive  during  the  whole  campaign  :  the 
Venetians  maintained  their  neutrality,  and  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  overawed  by  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

j  XXXII.  The  new  ministry  in  England  had  sent  out 
Admiral  Matthews  to  assume  the  command  of  this  squad- 
ron, which  had  been  for  ."iome  time  conducted  by  Lestock, 
an  inferior  officer,  as  Haddock  had  been  obliged  to  resign 
his  commission,  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health. 
i\Iatthews  was  likewise  invested  with  the  character  of 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the 
states  of  Italy.  Immediately  after  he  had  taken  possession 
of  his  command,  he  ordered  Captain  Norris  to  destroy  five 
Spanish  gallevs  which  had  put  into  the  bay  of  St.  Tropez ; 
and  tins  service  was  effectually  performed.  In  May  he 
detached  Commodore  Rowley,  with  eight  sail,  to  cruise 
off  tlie  harbour  of  Toulon  ;  and  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chant ships  belonging  to  the  enemy  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  August  he  sent  Commodore  Martin  with  another 
squadron  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  bombard  that  city, 
unless  his  Sicilian  majestv  would  immediately  recall  his 
troops  which  had  joined  the  Spanish  army,  and  promise 
to  remain  neuter  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Naples 
was  immediately  filled  with  consternation;  the  king  sub- 
scribed to  these  conditions  ;  and  the  English  squadron 
rejoined  the  admiral  on  the  road  of  Hieies,  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  winter  station.  Before  this  period  he  had 
landed  some  men  at  St.  Remo,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa, 
and  destroyed  the  magazines  that  were  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  Spanish  army.  He  had  likewise  ordered  two  of  his 
cruisers  to  attack  a"  Spanish  ship  of  the  line,  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica ; 
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but  the  Spanisli  captain  sent  his  men  on  sliore,  and  blew 
up  Ills  ship,  rather  ihaii  she  sliouU  fall  into  Uie  hands  of 
the  Enelisli. 

§  XWIII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  Admiral  Vernon 
and  General  Wentwortl)  made  another  effort  in  the  West 
Indies.  Thev  had  in  January  received  a  reinforcement 
from  I^ngland,  and  planned  a  new  expedition,  in  concert 
with  the  governor  ol  Jamaica,  who  accompanied  them  in 
their  voyage.  Their  design  was  to  disembark  the  troops 
at  Porto  Bollo,  and  march  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
to  attack  the  rich  town  of  T'anama.  Thty  sailed  from 
Jamaica  on  the  ninth  day  of  iMarch,  and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  arrived  at  Porto  Bello.  There  they  held  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  as  the  troops  were 
sickly,  the  rainy  sea.son  beirun,  and  several  transports  not 
yet  arrived,  the  intende<l  expedition  was  become  imprac- 
ticable. In  pursuance  of  this  determination  the  armament 
immediatelv  returned  to  Jamaica,  exhibiting  a  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  folly  ami  irresolution.''  In  Ausrust,  a  ship  of 
war  was  sent  from  thence,  with  about  three  hundred  sol- 
diers, to  the  small  island  of  Rattan,  in  tlie  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras, of  which  they  took  possession.  In  September,  X'ernon 
and  Wentworth  received  orders  to  return  to  England  with 
such  troops  as  remained  alive:  these  did  not  amount  to  a 
tenth  part  of  the  number  which  had  been  sent  abroad  in 
that  inglorious  service.  The  inferior  officers  fell  isrnobly 
by  sickness  and  despair,  without  an  opportunity  of  si<;nal- 
iiinf;  their  couraje,  and  the  commanders  lived  to  feel  the 
scorn  and  reproach  of  their  country.  In  the  month  of 
June  the  new  colony  of  Georgia  was  invaded  by  an  arma- 
ment from  St.  AuL'Ustine,  commanded  by  Don  Marinel 
de  Monteano,  sovernor  of  that  fortress.  It  consisted  of 
six-and-thirty  ships,  from  which  four  thousand  men  were 
landed  at  St.  Simon's ;  and  besKin  their  march  for  Frederica. 
General  Oglethorpe,  with  a  handful  of  men,  took  such 
wise  precautions  for  opposins  their  progress,  and  harassed 
them  in  their  march  with  such  activity  and  resolution,  that 
after  two  of  their  detachments  had  been  defeated,  they 
retired  to  their  ships,  and  totally  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

§  X\XI\\  In  England  the  merchants  still  complained 
that  their  commerce  was  not  properly  protected,  and  the 
people  clamoured  against  the  conduct  of  the  war.  They 
said,  their  burthens  were  increased  to  maintain  quarrels 
with  which  they  had  no  concern  :  to  defray  the  enormous 
expense  of  inactive  fleets  and  pacific  armies.  I^ord  C.  had 
by  this  time  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  and  engrossed  the  whole  direction  of  public 
afflrirs.  The  war  with  Spain  was  now  become  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  neglected  accordingly  ;  while  the  chief 
attention  of  the  new  minister  was  turned  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  continent.  The  dispute  with  Spain  concerned 
Britain  only.  Tlie  interests  of  Hanover  were  connected 
with  the  troubles  of  the  empire.  By  pursuing  this  object 
he  soothed  the  wishes  of  his  master,  and  opened  a  niore 
ample  field  for  his  own  ambition.  He  had  studied  the 
policy  of  the  continent  with  peculiar  eagerness.  This  was 
the  favourite  subject  of  his  reflection,  upon  which  he 
thought  and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The 
intolerable  taxes,  the  poverty,  the  ruined  commerce  of  his 
country,  the  iniquity  of  standing  armies,  votes  of  credit, 
and  foreign  connexions,  upon  which  he  had  so  often  expa- 
tiated, were  now  forgotten,  or  overlooked.  He  saw  nothing 
but  glorv,  conquest,  or  acquired  dominion.  He  set  the 
power  of  France  at  defiance:  and  as  if  Great  Britain  had 
felt  no  distress,  but  teemed  with  treasure  nliich  she  could 
not  olherivise  employ,  he  poured  forth  her  millions  with  a 
rash  and  desperate  hand,  in  purchasing  beggarly  allies,  and 
maintaining  mercenary  armies.  The  Earl  of  Stair  had 
arrived  in  England  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  con- 
ferred with  his  majesty.  A  privy  council  was  summoned  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  that  nobleman  returned  to  Holland. 
Lord  Carteret  was  sent  with  a  commission  to  the  Hague 
in  September;  and  when  he  returned,  the  bacrgage  of  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  had  been  slii|>- 
ped  for  Flanders,  was  ordered  to  be  brought  on  shore. 
The  parliament  met  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November, 

b  Tn  ^^ay,  tvn  English  frisates,  cnmmamled  bv  Captain  Smilh  and 
Caplain  Sluart.  fell  in  wilh  tlirre  Spanish  ships  of  war.  near  llic  island  of 
SI.  Christnphcr's.  They  forlhuilh  fPgaets),  aiifl  the  action  rontinue'l  till 
night,  by  the  ravour  of  whirh  the  enemy  retired  tn  Porto  Itico,  in  a  sliat- 


when  his  majesty  told  them,  that  lie  had  augmented  the 
British  forces  in  the  Low  Countries  with  sixteen  thousand 
Hanoverians  and  the  Hessian  auxiliaries,  in  order  to  form 
such  a  force,  m  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  troops,  as 
might  be  of  service  to  the  common  cause  at  all  eveuts. 
He  extolled  the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  the  iQueen  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  that  prince's  strict  adherence  to  his  engage- 
ments, though  attacked  in  his  own  dominions.  He  men- 
tioned the  requisition  made  by  Sweden,  of  his  good  offices 
for  procuring  a  peace  between  that  nation  and  Russia ;  the 
defensive  alliances  which  he  had  concluded  wilh  the 
czarina,  and  wilh  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  as  events  which 
could  not  have  been  expected,  if  Great  Britain  had  not 
manifested  a  seasonable  spirit  and  vigour,  in  defence  and 
assistance  of  her  ancient  allies,  and  in  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  He  said,  the  honour  and  interest  of 
his  crown  and  kingdoms,  the  success  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  re-eslahlishment  of  the  balance  and  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  wouUI  greatly  depend  on  the  prudence  and 
vigour  of  their  resolutions.  The  Marquis  of  Tweedale 
moved  for  an  a'ldress  of  thanks,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfiekl,  for  the  reason  so  often  urged  on 
the  same  occasion  ;  but  supported  by  Lord  C.  on  his  new 
adopted  maxims,  with  those  specious  arguments  which  he 
could  at  all  times  produce,  delivered  with  amazing  serenity 
and  assurance.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  address 
presented  to  his  majesty.  About  this  period  a  treaty  of 
mutual  defence  and  guarantee  between  his  majesty  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  signed  at  Westminster.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  Mr.  Lytlleton  m,ade  a  motion  for 
reviving  the  place-bill ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  a  great 
number  of  members  who  had  formerly  been  strenuous 
advocates  for  this  measure,  and  rejected  upon  a  division. 
This  was  also  the  fate  of  a  motion  made  to  renew  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Robert  Earl  of  Orford.  As 
many  strong  presumptions  of  guilt  had  appeared  against 
him  m  the  reports  of  the  secret  committee,  the  nation  had 
reason  to  expect  that  this  proposal  would  have  been  em- 
braced by  a  great  majority  ;  but  several  members,  who  in 
the  preceding  session  had  been  loud  in  their  demands  of 
justice,  now  shamefully  contributed  their  talents  and 
interest  in  stifling  the  inquiry. 

§  XXX\'.  When  the  House  of  Lords  took  into  con- 
sideration the  several  estimates  of  the  expense  occasioned 
by  the  forces  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  Earl  Sianhope,  j 
at  the  close  of  an  elegant  speech,  moved  for  an  address, 
to  beseech  and  advise  his  majesty,  that  in  compassion  to  1 
his  people,  loaded  already  with  such  numerous  and  heavy  I 
taxes,  such  large  and  growing  debts,  and  greater  annual  j 
expenses  than  the  nation  at  any  time  before  had  ever  sus-  \ 
tained,  he  would  exonerate  his  subjects  of  the  charge  and 
burthen  of  those  mercenaries  who  were  taken  into  the 
service  last  year,  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  motion  was  supported  by  the  Eail  of  Sand- 
wich, who  took  occasion  to  speak  with  great  contempt  of 
Hanover,  and,  in  mentioning  the  royal  family,  seemed  to 
forget  tliat  decorum  which  the  subject  required.     He  had, 
indeed,  reason  to  talk  with  asperity  on  the  contract  by 
which  the   Hanoverians  had  been  taken  into  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain.     Levy-money  was  charged  to  the  account, 
though  they  were  engaged  for  one  year  only,  and  though 
not  a  single  regiment  had  been  raised  on  this  occasion : 
they  had  been  levied  for  the  security  of  the  electorate ;  and 
would  have  been  maintained  if  England  had  never  engaged 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  continent.    The  Duke  of  Bedford 
enlarged  upon  the  rame  subject.    He  said  it  had  been  1 
suspected,  nor  was  the  suspicion  without  foundation,  that! 
the  measures  of  the  English  ministry  had  long  been  regu-' 
lated  by  the  interest  of  his  majesty's  electoral  territories:' 
that  these  had  been  long  considered  as  a  gulf  into  which 
the  treasures  of  Great  Britain  had  been  thrown  :  that  the 
state  of  Hanover  had  been  changed,  without  anv  visible 
cause,  since  ihe  accession  of  its  princes  to  the  throne  of 
England  :  affluence  had  begun  to  wanton  in  their  towns, 
and  gold  to  glitter  in  their  cottages,  without  the  discovery 

In  the  month  of  September  the  Tilbury  ship  of  war.  of  sixty  Biios,  was 
accidentallv  set  on  tire,  and  destroyed,  otf  the  island  of  Ilispaniola.  on 
which  occasion  one  hondred  and  twentv-seven  men  perished  ;  the  rest  were 
Srtved  by  Captain  I  lore,  of  the  Defiance,  \ilio  iMppened  to  be  on  the  Same 
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of  mines,  or  the  increase  of  their  commerce;  and  new 
dominions  iiad  been  purchased,  of  which  the  value  was 
never  paid  from  the  revenues  of  Hanover.  The  motion 
was  hunted  down  by  the  new  minister,  tlie  patriot  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  which  last  nobleman 
declared,  that  he  considered  it  as  an  act  of  cowardice  and 
meanness,  to  fall  passively  down  the  stream  of  popularity, 
to  suffer  his  reason  and  inteerity  to  be  overborne  by  tlie 
noise  of  vulvar  clamours,  which  had  been  raised  ajjainst 
the  measures  of  government  by  the  low  arts  of  exa<;se- 
ration,  fallacious  reasonings,  and  partial  representations. 
This  IS  the  very  language  which  Sir  Robert  \Valpole  had 
often  used  agaaist  Mr.  Pulteney  and  his  confederates  m 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  associates  of  the  new 
secretary  pleaded  the  cause  of  Hanover,  and  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  land  war  against  France,  with  all  the 
xeheraence  of  declamation.  Their  suggestions  were  an- 
swered; their  conduct  was  severely  stigmatized  by  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  observed',  that  the  assembling 
an  army  in  Flanders,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States-general,  or  any  other  power  engaged  by  treaty,  or 
bound  by  interest,  to"  support  the  Queen  of  Hunuarv,' was 
a  rash  and  ridiculous  measure:  the  taking  sixteen  thousand 
Hanoverians  into  British  pay,  without  consulting  the  par- 
liament, seemed  highly  derogatory  to  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  a'very  dangerous 
precedent  to  future  times  :  that  these  troops  could  not  be 
employed  against  the  emperor,  whom  they  had  already 
recognised:  that  the  arms  and  wealth  of  Britain  alone 
were  altogether  insufficient  to  raise  the  house  of  Austria 
to  its  former  streni:th,  dominion,  and  influence :  that  the 
asseniblingan  army  in  Flanders  would  engage  the  nation 
as  principals  in  an  expensive  and  ruinous  war,  with  a  power 
which  It  ought  not  to  provoke,  and  could  not  pretend  to 
withstand  in  that  manner:  that  while  Great  Britain  ex- 
hausted herself  almost  to  ruin,  in  pursuance  of  schemes 
founded  on  engagements  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover,  though  under  the  same  engage- 
ments, and  governed  by  the  same  prince,  did  not  appear"to 
contribute  any  thing  as  an  ally  to  her  assistance,  but  was 
paid  by  Great  Britain  for  all  the  forces  it  had  sent  into  the 
field,  at  a  very  exorbitant  price  :  that  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  and  iniquitous  than  to  hire  these  mercenaries, 
while  a  numerous  army  lay  inactive  at  home,  and  the 
nation  groaned  under  such  intolerable  burthens.  "  It  mav 
be  proper  fadded  he)  to  repeat  what  may  be  forgotten  in 
the  multitude  of  other  objects,  that  this  na'tion,  after  having 
exalted  the  Elector  of  Hanover  from  a  state  of  obscurity 
to  the  crown,  is  condemned  to  hire  the  troops  of  that 
electorate  to  fight  their  own  cause  :  to  hire  them  at  a  rate 
which  was  never  demanded  before  :  and  to  pay  levy-money 
for  them,  though  it  is  known  to  all  Europe  that  they  were 
not  raised  for  this  occasion."  All  the  partisans  of  the  old 
ministry  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Earl  Stanhope's 
motion,  which  was  rejected  by  the  majority.  Then  the 
Earl  of  Scarljorough  moved  for  an  address,  to  approve  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  on  the  continent ;  and 
this  was  likewise  carried  by  dint  of  numbers.  It  was  not 
however  a  very  eligible  victory :  what  they  gained  in  par- 
liament they  lost  with  the  people.  The"  new  ministers 
became  more  odious  than  their  predecessors;  and  the 
people  began  to  tiiink  public  virtue  was  an  empty  name. 

§  XXXV  I.  But  the  most  severe  opposition  thev  under- 
went, was  in  their  endeavours  to  support  a  bill  which  thev 
had  concerted,  and  which  had  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  with  great  precipitation  :  it  repealed  certain 
duties  on  spirituous  liquors  and  licences  for  retailing  the 
liquors;  and  imposed  others  at  an  easy  rate.  When  those 
severe  duties,  amounting  almost  to  "a  prohibition,  were 
imposed,  the  populace  of  London  were  sunk  into  the 
most  brutal  degeneracy,  by  drinking  to  excess  the  per- 
nicious spirit  called  gin,  wfiich  was  sold  so  cheap  that  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people  could  afford  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  one  continued  st;ite  of  intoxication,  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  morals,  industry,  and  order.  Such  a 
shameful  degree  of  profligacy  prevailed,  that  the  retailers 
ot  this  poisonous  compound  set  up  painted  boards  in 
public,  inviting  people  to  be  drunk  for  the  small  expense 
ot  one  penny;  assuring  them  thev  might  be  dead 
drunk  for  two-pence,  and  have  straw  for  nothing.     Thev 


accordingly  provided  cellars  and  places  strewed  with 
straw,  to  which  they  conveyed  those  wretches,  who  were 
overwhelmed  with  intoxication.  In  these  dismal  caverns 
they  lay  until  they  had  recovered  some  use  of  their  facul- 
ties, and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the  same  mischievous 
jjotioii;  thus  consuming  their  health,  and  ruining  their 
families,  in  hideous  receptacles  of  the  most  filthy  vice, 
resounding  with  riot,  execration,  and  blasphemy."  Such 
beastly  practices  too  plainly  denoted  a  total  want  of  all 
policy  and  civil  regulation,  and  would  have  reflected  dis- 
grace upon  the  most  barbarous  community.  In  order  to 
restrain  this  evil,  which  was  become  intolerable,  the  legis- 
lature enacted  that  law  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
But  the  populace  soon  broke  through  all  restraint.  Though 
no  licence  was  obtained,  and  no  duty  paid,  the  liquor  con- 
tinued to  be  sold  in  all  corners  of  the  streets ;  informers 
were  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  jieople;  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  either  from  indolence  or  corruption, 
neglected  to  put  the  law  in  execution.  The  new  ministers 
foresaw  that  a  great  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  crown 
from  a  repeal  of  this  act ;  and  this  measure  they  thought 
they  might  the  more  decently  take,  as  the  law  had  proved 
ineffectual ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  consumption  of  gin 
had  considerably  increased' every  year  since  those  heavy 
duties  were  imposed.  They,  therefore,  pretended,  that 
should  the  price  of  the  liquor  be  moderately  raised,  and 
licences  granted  at  twenty  shillings  each  to  the  retailers, 
the  lowest  class  of  people  would  be  debarred  tlie  use  of 
it  to  excess;  their  morals  would  of  consequence  be 
mended ;  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  might  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  war,  by  mortgaging  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  duty  and  the  licences.  Upon 
these  maxims  the  new  bill  was  founded,  and  passed 
through  the  lower  House  without  opposition  :  but  among 
the  Peers  it  produced  the  most  obstinate  dispute  which 
had  happened  since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament. 
The  first  assault  it  sustained  was  from  Lord  Hervey,  who 
had  been  divested  of  his  post  of  privy  seal,  which  was  be- 
stowed on  Lord  Gower  ;  and  these  two  noblemen  ex- 
changed principles  from  tliat  instant.  The  first  was  hard- 
ened into  a  sturdy  patriot ;  the  other  suppled  into  an 
obsequious  courtier.  Lord  Hervey  on  this  occasion  made 
a  florid  harangue  upon  the  pernicious  effects  of  that  de- 
structive spirit  they  were  about  to  let  loose  upon  their 
fellow-creatures.  Several  prelates  expatiated  on  the  same 
topics;  but  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  attacked  the  bill  with 
the  united  powers  of  reason,  wit,  and  ridicule.  Lord  Car- 
teret, Lord  Bathurst,  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  were  numbered 
among  its  advocates ;  and  shrewd  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced on  both  sides  of  tlie  question.  After  very  long, 
warm,  and  repeated  debates,  the  bill  passed  without 
amendments,  though  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  voted 
against  it ;  and  we  cannot  help  owning,  that  it  has  not 
been  attended  with  those  dismal  consequences  which  the 
lords  in  the  opposition  foretold.  When  the  question  was 
put  for  committing  this  bill,  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
saw  the  bishops  join  in  his  division,"  I  am  in  doubt  (said 
he)  whether  I  have  not  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  I  have  not  had  the  honour  to  divide  with  so 
many  lawn  sleeves  for  several  years." 

§  .XXXVII.  By  the  report  "of  the  .secret  committee  it 
appeared  that  the  then  minister  had  commenced  prosecu- 
tions against  the  mayors  of  boroughs  who.  opposed  his 
influence  in  the  elections  of  members  of  parliament.  These 
prosecutions  were  founded  on  ambiguities  in  charters,  or 
trivial  informalities  in  the  choice  of  magistrates.  An  ap- 
peal on  such  a  process  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  this  evil  falling  under  consideration,  a  bill 
was  prepared  for  securing  the  independency  of  corpora- 
tions :  but  as  it  tended  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
ministry,  they  argued  against  it  with  their  usual  eagerness 
and  success";  and  it  was  rejected  on  a  division.  The 
mutiny  bill  and  several  others  passed  through  both  Houses. 
The  Commons  granted  supplies  to  the  amount  of  six  mil- 
lions, raised  by  the  land  tax,  the  malt  tax,  duties  on  spiritu- 
ous liquors  and  licences,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking 
fund.  In  two  years  the  national  debt  had  suffered  an  in- 
crease of  two  millions  four  hundred  thou-  .  j,  . 
sand  pounds.     On  the  twenty-first  day  of  ''"'"^' 

April  the  session  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner.     The 
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kins;  in  liis  speech  to  both  Houses,  told  them  that  at  the 
requisition  oi  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  he  had  ordered  his 
army,  in  conjunction  witli  the  Austrians,  to  pass  tlie  Kliine 
for  lier  support  and  assistance :  tliat  he  continued  one 
squadron  of  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  anollier  in 
the  \\'est  Indies.  lie  thanked  the  Commons  for  the  am- 
ple supplies  thev  had  granted ;  and  declared  it  was  the 
fixed  purpose  of  his  heart  to  promote  the  true  interest  and 
happiness  of  his  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  the  proro- 
fption  of  parliament  he  embarked  for  Germany,  accompa- 
nied by  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Carteret,  and 
other  persons'of  distinction. 

§  XXW'III.  At  this  period  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
seemed  to  triumph  over  all  her  enemies.  The  French 
were  driven  out  of  Bohemia  and  part  of  the  upper  palati- 
nate ;  and  their  forces  under  iVIaresclial  Broglio  were 
posted  on  tlie  Danube.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  entered  Bavaria ;  and  in 
April  obtnned  a  victory  over  a  body  of  Bavarians  at  Brau- 
nau  :  at  ttie  same  time,  three  bodies  of  Croatians  penetrat- 
ing through  tlie  passes  of  the  Tyrolese,  ravaged  the  whole 
country  to  the  very  gates  of  Municli.  The  emperor  pressed 
the  French  general  to  hazard  a  battle  ;  but  he  refused  to 
run  the  risk,  though  he  had  received  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment from  France.  His  imperial  majesty,  thinkmg  himself 
unsafe  in  Munich,  retired  to  Augsbnrgh  :  Mareschal 
Seckendorf  retreated  with  tlie  Bavarian  troops  to  Ingold- 
stadt,  wliere  be  was  afterwards  joined  by  INIareschal  Brog- 
lio,  whose  troops  had  in  this  retreat  been  pursued  and 
terribly  harassed  by  the  Austrian  cavalry  and  hussars. 
Prince  Charles  had  opened  a  free  communication  with 
Munich,  which  now  for  the  third  time  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Her  arms  likewise  reduced 
Friedberg  and  Landsperg,  while  Prince  Charles  continued 
to  pursue  the  French  to  Donawert,  where  they  were  joined 
by  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  Rhine.  Broglio  still 
avoided  an  engagement,  and  retreated  before  the  enemy  to 
Hailbron.  The  emperor  being  thus  abandoned  by  his 
allies,  and  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  repaired  to 
Franckfort,  where  he  lived  in  indigence  and  obscurity. 
He  now  made  advances  towards  an  accommodation  with 
the  Queen  of  Hungary.  His  general,  Seckendorf,  had  an 
interview  with  Count  KhevenhuUer  at  the  convent  of 
Lowersconfield,  where  a  convention  was  signed.  This 
treaty  imported,  That  the  emperor  should  remain  neuter 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war:  and,  that  his 
troops  should  be  quartered  in  Franconia :  that  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  should  keep  possession  of  Bavaria  till  the 
peace :  that  Braunau  and  Scarding  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Austrians  :  that  the  French  garrison  of  Ingold- 
stadt  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  be  replaced 
by  Bavarians ;  but  that  the  Austrian  generals  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  artillery,  magazines,  and  war- 
like stores  belonging  to  the  French,  which  should  be  found 
in  the  place.  The  governors  of  ICgri  and  Ingoldstadt  re- 
fusing to  acquiesce  in  the  capitulation,  the  Austrians  had 
recourse  to  the  operations  of  war ;  and  both  places  were 
reduced.  In  Ingoldstadt  they  found  all  the  emperor's 
domestic  treasure,  jewels,  plate,  pictures,  caliinets,  and 
curiosities,  with  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  the 
most  valuable  effects  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  that 
electorate,  a  prodigious  train  of  artillery,  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

'§  XXXIX.  Tlie  French  king,  baffled  in  all  the  efforts 
he  had  hitlierto  made  for  the  support  of  the  emperor,  or- 
dered his  minister  at  Franckfort  to  deliver  a  declaration  to 
the  diet,  professing  himself  extremely  well  pleased  to  hear 
they  intended  to  interpose  their  mediation  for  terminating 
the  war.  He  said,  he  was  no  less  satisfied  with  the  treaty 
of  neutrality  which  the  emperor  had  concluded  with  the 
Queen  of  Hungary;  an  event  of  which  he  was  no  sooner 
informed,  than  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  return  to  the 
frontiers  of  his  dominions,  that  the  Germanic  body  might 
be  convinced  of  his  equity  and  moderation.  To  this  de- 
claration the  Queen  of  Hungary  answered  in  a  rescript, 
that  the  design  of  France  was  to  embarrass  her  affairs,  and 
deprive  her  of  the  assistance  of  her  allies  :  that  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  could  not  be  considered  as  a  neutral  party  in 
his  own  cause :  that  the  mediation  of  the  empire  could 
only  produce  a  peace  eitlier  with  or  without  the  concur- 


rence of  France  :  that  in  the  former  case  no  solid  peace 
could  be  expected ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that  France  would  pay  no  regard  to  a  peace  in  which  she 
should  have  no  concern.  She  affirmed,  that  tlie  aim  of 
the  French  king  was  solely  to  gain  time  to  repair  his 
losses,  that  he  might  afterwards  revive  the  troubles  of  the 
empire.  The  Elector  of  Mentz,  who  had  favoured  the 
emperor,  was  now  dead,  and  his  successor  inclined  to  the 
Austrian  interest.  He  allowed  this  rescript  to  be  entered 
in  the  journal  of  the  diet,  together  with  the  protests  which 
had  been  made  when  the  vote  of  Bohemia  was  suppressed 
in  the  late  election.  The  emperor  complained  in  a  circu- 
lar letter  of  this  transaction,  as  a  stroke  levelled  at  his  im- 
perial dignity  ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  warm  dispute  among 
the  members  of  the  Ciernianic  body.  Several  princes  re- 
sented the  haughty  conduct,  and  began  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  success,  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;  while  others  pitied 
the  deplorable  situation  of  the  emperor.  The  Kings  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  as  Electors  of  Hanover  and 
Brandenburgh,  espoused  opposite  sides  in  this  contest. 
His  Prussian  majesty  protested  against  the  investiture  of 
the  duchy  of  Saxe  Lawenl)urf;h,  claimed  by  the  King  of 
CJreat  Britain  :  he  had  an  interview  with  General  Secken- 
dorf at  Aspach ;  and  was  said  to  have  privately  visited 
the  emperor  at  Franckfort. 

§  XL.  The  troops  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had 
assembled  in  tlie  Netherlands,  began  their  marcli  for  the 
Rhine  in  the  latter  end  of  February  ;  and  in  Slay  they 
encamped  near  Hoech  on  the  river  Mayne,  under  the 
command  of  the  F.arl  of  Stair.  This  nobleman  sent  Major- 
General  Bland  to  Franckfort,  with  a  compliment  to  the 
emperor,  assuring  him,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, that  the  respect  owing  to  his  dignity  should  not  be 
violated,  nor  the  place  of  his  residence  disturbed.  Not- 
withstanding this  assurance,  the  emperor  retired  to  Mu- 
nich, though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  return,  by 
the  success  of  the  Austrians  in  Bavaria.  The  French  king, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  British  forces  with 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  ordered  the  Mareschal  de 
Noailles  to  assemble  sixty  thousand  men  upon  the  Mayne; 
while  Coigny  was  sent  into  Alsace  with  a  numerous  army, 
to  defend  that  province,  and  oppose  Prince  Charles,  should 
he  attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine.  The  Mareschal  de  Noaille.s, 
having  secured  the  towns  of  Spire,  Worms,  and  Oppen- 
heim,  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
posted  himself  on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  above  Franck- 
fort. The  Earl  of  Stair  advanced  towards  him,  and  en- 
camped at  Killenbach,  between  the  river  Mayne  and  the 
forest  of  D'Armstadt ;  from  this  situation  he  made  a  mo- 
tion to  Aschaffenbnrgh,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Upper  Mayne;  but  he  was  anticipated  by  the 
enemy,  who  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  had,' 
taken  possession  of  the  po^ts  above,  so  as  to  intercept  all', 
supplies.  They  were  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  the  allies,  whose  camp  they  overlooked; 
and  they  found  means  by  their  parties  and  other  precau- 
tions, to  cut  off  the  communication  by  ^Yater  between 
Franckfort  and  the  confederates.  The  Duke  of  Cumbep- 
land  had  already  come  to  make  his  first  campaign,  and  his 
majesty  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  ninth  day  of  June. 
He  found  his  army,  amounting  to  above  forty  thousand 
men,  in  danger  of  starving  ;  he  received  intelligence,  that 
a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
sians had  reached  Hanau  ;  and  he  resolved  to  march 
thither,  both  with  a  view  to  effect  a  junction,  and  to  pro- 
cure provision  for  his  forces.  With  tliis  view  he  decamp- 
ed on  the  twentv-sixth  day  of  June.  He  had  no  sooner 
quitted  Aschaffenbnrgh,  than  it  was  seized  by  the  French 
general :  he  had  not  marched  aliove  three  leagues,  when  he-, 
perceived  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousands 
liad  passed  the  river  further  down;  at  Selingenstadt,  antj 
were  drawn  up  in  orderofbatde  at  the  village  of  Dettingen, 
to  dispute  his  passage.  Thus  he  found  himself  cooped  up 
in  a  very  danierous  situation.  The  enemy  had  possessed 
themselves  of  Aschaffenbnrgh  behind,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
retreat :  his  troops  were  confined  in  a  narrow  plain,  bound- 
ed bv  hills  and  woods  on  the  right,  flanked  on  the  left  by 
the  river  Mayne,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  French 
had  erected  "batteries  that  annoyed  the  allies  on  their 
march:  in  the  front  a  considerable  part  of  the  French  army 
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was  drawn  up,  with  a  narrow  puss  before  tliem,  tlie  village 
of  Deltingen  on  tlieir  riglit,  a  wood  on  their  left,  and  a 
morass  in  the  centre.  Thus  environed,  the  confederates 
must  either  have  fought  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  or 
surrendered  tliemselves  prisoners  of  war,  had  not  the  Duke 
de  Gramont,  who  commanded  tlie  enemy,  been  instigated 
by  the  spirit  of  madness  to  forego  these  mivantages.  He 
pas.sed  the  defile,  and  advancing  towards  the  aUies,  a  battle 
ensued.  The  Fiench  horse  cliarged  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  some  regiments  of  British  cavalry  were  put  in  disor- 
der :  but  the  infantry  of  the  allies  behaved  with  such  intre- 
pidity and  deliberation,  under  the  eye  of  their  sovereign, 
as  soon  determined  the  fate  of  the  day :  the  French  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  and  repass  the  Jlayne  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, having  lost  above  five  thousand  men  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken.  Had  they  been  properly  pursued  be- 
fore they  recollected  themselves  from  their  first  confusion, 
in  all  probability  they  would  have  sustained  a  total  over- 
throw. The  Earl  of  Stair  proposed  that  a  body  of  cavalry 
should  be  detached  on  tliis  service;  but  his  advice  was 
overruled.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  ihis  action  amounted 
to  two  thousand  men.  The  Generals  Clayton  and  Monroy 
were  killed  :  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exhibited  un- 
common proofs  of  courage,  was  shot  through  the  calf  of 
the  leg:  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  General  Huske,  and  se- 
veral other  olficers  of  distinction,  were  wounded.  The 
king  exposed  his  person  to  a  severe  fire  of  cannon  as  well 
as  musketry  :  he  rode  between  the  first  and  second  lines 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  encouraged  the  troops  to  fight 
for  the  honour  of  England.  Immediately  after  the  action 
he  continued  his  march  to  Ilanau,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  reinforcement.  The  Earl  of  Stair  sent  a  trumpeter  to 
Mareschal  de  Noailles,  recommending  to  his  protection 
the  sick  and  wounded  that  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle : 
and  these  the  French  general  treated  with  great  care  and 
tenderness.  Such  generosity  softens  the  rigours  of  war, 
and  does  honour  to  humanity. 

§  XLI.  The  two  armies  continued  on  different  sides  of 
the  river  till  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  when  the  French 
general  receiving  intelligence  that  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine had  approached  the  Neckar,  he  suddenly  retired,  and 
repassed  the  Rhine  between  Worms  and  Oppenheim.  The 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  visited  by  Prince  Charles  and 
Count  Kheveuhuller  at  Ilanau,  where  the  future  operations 
of  the  campaign  were  regulated.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  August,  the  allied  army  passed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz, 
and  the  king  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Worms.  Here  the  forces  lay  encamped  till  the  latter 
end  of  September,  when  they  advanced  to  Spire,  where 
they  were  joined  by  twenty  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries 
from  the  Netherlands.  Mareschal  Noailles  having  retreat- 
ed into  Upper  Alsace,  the  allies  took  possession  of  Ger- 
meisheiin,  and  demolished  the  entrenchments  which  the 
enemy  had  raised  on  the  Queich  ;  then  they  returned  to 
Mentz,  and  in  October  were  distributed  into  winter-quar- 
ters, after  an  inactive  campaign  that  redounded  very  little 
to  the  honour  of  those  by  whom  the  motions  of  the  army 
were  conducted.  In  September  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
at  Worms  between  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  She  engaged  to 
maintain  thirty  thousand  men  in  Italy  :  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia obliged  himself  to  employ  forty  thousand  infantry 
and  five  thousand  horse,  in  consideration  of  his  command- 
ing the  combined  army,  and  receiving  an  annual  subsidy 
«f  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  Great  Britain.  As 
a  further  gratification,  the  queen  yielded  to  him  the  city  of 
Placental,  with  several  districts  in  the  duchy  of  Pavi,  and 
ill  the  Novarese  :  and  all  her  right  and  pretensions  to  Final, 
at  present  possessed  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  they 
hoped  would  give  it  up,  on  being  repaid  the  purchase- 
money,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum  the  King  of  England  promised  to  disburse  ;  and 
moreover  to  maintain  a  strong  squadron  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  commander  of  which  sliould  act  in  concert  with 
Ills  Sardinian  majesty.  Finally,  the  contracting  powers 
agreed,  that  Final  should  be  constituted  a  free  port,  like 
that  of  Leghorn.  Nothing  could  be  more  nnjust  than  this 
treaty,  by  which  the  Genoese  were  negociated  out  of  their 
)>roperty.  Ihey  had  purchased  the  raarquisate  of  Final  of 
the  late  emperor  foru  valuable  consideration,  and  tiie  pur- 


chase had  been  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  they  would  part  with  this 
acquisition  to  a  prince  whose  power  they  thought  already 
too  formidable ;  especially  on  condition  of  its  being  made 
a  free  port,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  commerce.  They 
presented  remonstrances  against  this  article  by  their  minis- 
ters at  the  courts  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Turin  ;  and,  as 
very  little  regard  was  paid  to  their  representations,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  arras  of  France  and  Spain  for 
protection. 

§  XLII.  After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  Colonel  Mentzel, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  irregulars  belonging  to  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  made  an  irruption  into  Lorraine,  part 
of  which  they  ravaged  without  mercy.  In  September 
Prince  Charles,  with  the  Austrian  army,  entered  the  Bris- 
gaw,  and  attempted  to  pass  the  Rhine;  but  Mareschal 
Coigny  had  taken  such  precautions  for  guarding  if  on  the 
other  side,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design,  and 
marching  back  into  the  upper  palatinate,  quartered  his 
troops  in  that  country,  and  in  Bavaria.  By  this  time  the 
Earl  of  Stair  had  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  resign  his 
command.  He' had  for  some  time  thought  himself  neg- 
lected ;  and  was  unwilling  that  his  reputation  shotfld 
suflijr  on  account  of  measures  in  which  he  had  no  concern. 
In  October  the  Kingof  Great  Britain  returned  to  Hanover, 
and  the  army  separated.  The  troops  in  British  pay  march- 
ed back  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  rest  took  their  route  to 
their  respective  countries.  The  States-general  still  waver- 
ed between  their  own  immediate  interest  and  their  desire 
to  support  the  house  of  Austria.  At  length,  however, 
they  supplied  her  with  a  subsidy,  and  ordered  twenty 
thousand  men  to  march  to  her  assistance,  notwithstanding 
the  intrigues  of  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  and  the  declaration  of  die  King  of 
Prussia,  who  disapproved  of  this  measure,  and  refused 
them  a  passage  through  his  territories  to  the  Rhine. 

6  XLIII.  Sweden  was  filled  with  discontents,  and  di- 
vided into  factions.  The  generals  Bodenbrock  and  Leweii- 
hau|,t  were  beheaded,  having  been  sacrificed  as  scape- 
goats for  the  ministry.  Some  unsuccessful  efibrts  by  the 
sea  and  land  were  made  against  the  Russians.  At  last  the 
peace  of  Abo  was  concluded  ;  and  the  Duke  of  llulstein- 
Utin,  uncle  to  the  successor  to  the  Russian  throne,  was 
chosen  as  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  A  party  had 
been  formed  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark ;  and  the 
order  of  the  peasants  actually  elected  him  as  successor.  The 
debates  in  the  college  of  nobles  rose  to  a  very  dangerous 
degree  of  animosity,  and  were  appeased  by  an  harangue  in 
Swedish  verse,  which  one  of  tne  senators  pronounced. 
The  peasants  yielded  the  point,  and  the  succession  was 
settled  on  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  Denmark,  instigated  by 
French  councils,  began  to  make  preparations  of  war  against 
Sweden  :  but  a  body  of  Russian  auxiliaries  arriving  in  that 
kingdom,  under  the  command  of  General  Keith,  and  the 
czarina  declaring  she  would  assist  the  Swedes  with  her 
whole  force,  the  King  of  Denmark  thought  proper  to  dis- 
arm. It  had  been  an  old  maxim  of  French  policy  to  em- 
broil the  courts  of  the  North,  that  they  might  be  too  much 
employed  at  home  to  intermeddle  in  the  idfairs  of  Ger- 
manv,  while  France  was  at  war  with  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  "good  understanding  between  the  czarina  and  the 
(iueen  of  Hungary  was  at  this  period  destroyed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  by  some 
persons  of  distinction  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  for  re- 
moving the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  recalling  the  Princess 
Anne  to  the  administration.  This  design  being  discover- 
ed, the  principal  conspirators  were  corporally  punished, 
and  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia.  The  Marquis  deliotta,  the 
Austrian  minister,  who  had  resided  at  the  court  of  the 
czarina,  was  suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
plot;  though  the  grounds  of  this  suspicion  did  not  appear 
till  after  he  was  recalled,  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Berlin.  The  empress  demanded  satisfaction  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  appointed  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  he  was  acquitted  :  but  the 
czarina  was  not  at  all  satisfied  of  his  innocence.  In  Feb- 
ruary a  defensive  treatv  of  alliance  was  concluded  between 
this  "princess  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

^  XLIV.  By  this  time  France  was  deprived  of  her 
ablest  uiinistcr  in  tlie  death  of  the  Cardinal  do  Fleury,  who 
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had  for  many  years  managed  the  aflhirs  of  that  kiiif;doni. 
He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  lively  senilis,  and  an  iii- 
sinuatins;  address  ;  to  have  been  reeular  in  his  lieportment, 
and  moderate  in  his  disposition  ;  but  at  tlie  same  time  lie 
has  been  branded  as  deceitful,  dissembling,  and  vindictive. 
His  scheme  of  jiolitics  was  altogether  pacific  :  he  endea- 
voured to  acconijilish  his  purposes  by  raising  and  foment- 
ing intrigues  at  foreign  courts  :  he  aid  not  seem  to  pay 
much  regard  to  the  military  glory  of  France:  and  he  too 
much  neglected  tlie  naval  power  of  that  kingdom.  Since 
Broglio  was  driven  out  of  Germany,  the  Frencli  court  af- 
fected uncommon  moderation.  They  pretended  that  their 
troops  had  only  acted  ;is  auxiliaries  while  ihey  remained  in 
tlie  empire ;  being,  however,  apprehensive  of  an  irruption 
into  their  own  dominions,  they  declared,  that  those  troops 
Were  no  longer  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  but  as  sub- 
jects acting  in  the  service  of  France.  The  campaign  in 
Italy  proved  unfavourable  to  the  Spaniards.  In  tlie  be- 
irmijing  of  February  Count  Gages,  who  commanded  the 
Spanish  army  in  tlie  Bolognese,  amounting  to  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  men,  passed  the  Penaro,  and  advanced 
to  Campo-Sanlo,  where  he  encountered  the  imperial  and 
Piedmontese  forces,  commanded  by  the  Counts  Traun 
and  Aspremont.  The  strength  of  the  two  armies  was 
nearly  equal.  The  action  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
though  indecisive.  The  Spaniards  lost  about  four  thou- 
sand men  kdled,  wounded,  or  taken.  The  damage  sus- 
tained by  tlie  confederates  was  not  quite  so  great.  Some 
cannon  and  colours  were  taken  on  both  sides ;  and  eacli 
claimed  the  victory.  Count  Gages  repassed  the  Penaro; 
retreated  suddenly  from  Bologna,  and  marched  to  Rhi- 
mini  in  the  ecclesiastical  slate,  where  he  fortified  his  camp 
in  an  advantageous  situation,  after  having  suffered  severely 
by  desertion.  Count  Traun  remained  inactive  in  the  Mo- 
denese  till  September,  when  he  resigned  his  command  to 
Prince  Lobkowitz.  This  general  entered  the  Bolognese  in 
October,  and  then  advanced  towards  Count  Gages,  who 
with  his  forces,  no%v  reduced  to  seven  thousand,  retreated 
to  Fano ;  but  xiftervvards  took  possession  of  Pesaro,  and 
fortified  all  the  passes  of  the  river  Foglia.  The  season 
was  far  advanced  before  the  Spanish  troops,  commanded 
by  Don  Philip,  in  Savoy,  entered  upon  action.  In  all 
probability,  the  courts  of  \'ersailles  and  Madrid  carried  on 
some  private  negociation  with  the  King  of  Sardinia.  This 
expedient  failing,  Don  Philip  decamped  from  Chambeixi 
in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  defiling  through  Dau- 
phine  towards  Brian(;on,  was  joined  by  the  Prince  ofConti, 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  French  auxiliaries.  Tlius 
reinforced,  he  attacked  the  Piedmontese  lines  at  Chateau- 
Dauphine  ;  but  was  repulsed  in  several  attempts,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  French  es- 
tablished their  winter-quarters  in  Dauphineand  Provence; 
and  the  Spaniards  maintained  their  footing  in  Savoy. 

§  XLV.  The  British  fleet,  commanded  bv  Admiral 
Matthews,  overawed  all  the  states  that  bordered  on  the 
Mediterranean.  This  officer,  about  the  end  of  June,  un- 
derstanding that  fourteen  xebecks,  laden  with  artillery  and 
ammunition  for  the  Spanish  army,  had  arrived  at  Genoa, 
.sailed  thither  from  the  road  of  Hieres,  and  demanded  of  the 
republic  that  they  would  either  oblige  these  vessels  with  the 
stores  to  quit  their  harbour,  or  sequester  their  lading  until  a 
general  peace  should  be  established.  After  some  dispute  it 
was  agreed  that  the  cannon  and  stores  should  be  deposited  in 
the  castle  of  Bonifacio,  situated  on  a  rock  at  the  south-end 
of  Corsica ;  and  that  the  xebecks  should  have  leave  to  re- 
tire without  molestation.  Tlie  Corsicans  had  some  years 
before  revolted,  and  shaken  off"  the  dominion  of  the  Ge- 
noese, under  which  their  island  had  remained  for  manv 
centuries.    They  found  themselves  oppressed,  and  resolved 

e  In  May  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  at  Messina  in  .Sicily.  Tt  was 
imported  in  cotton  and  other  commodities  l>rou;:lit  from  tlie  Morea ; 
;ind  swept  <>l!  sucii  n  inultitude  of  people  Ihat  tlie  city  was  almost  depopu- 

l-iti  1  lii  tl  .  Ltll.'v  vUvf-s,  wlio  were  employed  in  liuryiug  the  dead, 
[I       •       '  .     ,1  i-iMLi  ;  and  this  was  the  lale  of  maity    priests  and 

':     I         r,i  tl  led   to  those  who  Were  inlccted.     1  he  dead  t)0dies 

li-  .1    :      si:.  I  l>,  rnrnipting  the  air  and  addiUE  fresh  fuel  tothe 

i-^-e  'I  II,,  ;,  iili_ii,,:_  .\LirTd»ers  died  miserably,  for  wantof  proper  attend- 
ance anil   n-j' essai  lea  ;  and  all  was  horror  and  desolation.    At  the  bcjtin- 


to  assert  their  freedom.  They  conferred  the  sovereign  au- 
thority on  a  German  adventurer,  who  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed by  the  name  of  King  Theodore,  lie  had  supplied 
them  with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Tunis;  and  amused  them  with  promises  of 
being  assisted  by  foreign  ]K)wers  in  retrieving  their  indepen- 
dency ;  but  as  these  promises  were  not  performed,  they 
treated  him  so  roughly,  that  he  had  thought  proper  to  quit 
the  island,  and  they  submitted  again  to  their  old  masters. 
The  troubles  of  Corsica  were  now  revived.  Tlieodore  re- 
visited his  kingdom,  and  was  recognised  by  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  island.  He  published  a  manifesto  :  he  grant- 
ed a  general  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  should  return 
to  their  obedience  :  he  pretended  to  be  countenanced  and 
supported  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  He  was  certainly  thought  a  proper  in- 
strument to  perplex  and  harass  the  Genoese,  and  was  sup- 
plied at  this  juncture  with  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase 
arms  for  the  Corsicans :  but  a  change  soon  happened  in 
the  British  ministry,  and  then  he  was  suffered  to  relapse 
into  his  original  obscurity.  Admiral  Blatthews,  though 
he  did  not  undertake  any  expedition  of  importance  against 
the  maritime  towns  of  Spain,  continued  to  assert  the  Brit- 
ish empire  at  sea  througli  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Spanish  army  under  Don  Phdip  was  do 
sooner  jn  motion,  than  the  English  admiral  ordered  some 
troops  and  cannon  to  be  disembarked  for  the  security  of 
Villa-Franca.  Some  stores  having  been  landed  at  Civita- 
Vecchia,  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  forces  under  Count 
Gages,  Matthews  interpreted  this  transaction  into  a  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  which  the  pope  had  professed;  and 
sent  thither  a  squadron  to  bombartl  the  place.  The  citv 
of  Rome  was  filled  with  consternation ;  and  the  pope  had 
recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  in 
consetiuence  of  which  the  English  squadron  was  ordered 
to  withdraw.  The  captains  of  single  cruising  ships,  by 
their  activity  and  vigilance,  wholly  interrupted  the  com- 
merce of  Spain  ;  cannonaded  and  burned  some  towns  on 
the  sea-Side  ;  and  kept  the  whole  coast  in  continual  alarm.' 
§  XLVI.  In  the  VV'est  Indies  some  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  by  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Com^ 
modore  Knowles.  He  attacked  La  Gueira  on  the  coast 
of  Caraccas,  in  the  month  of  February  :  but  met  with  such 
a  warm  reception,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  for  the  Dutch  island  Curacoa,  where 
he  repaired  the  damage  he  had  sustained.  His  ships  being 
refitted,  he  made  another  attempt  upon  Porto  Cavallo  in 
April,  which  like  the  former  miscarried.  Twelve  hundred 
marines  being  landed  in  the  neishbourhood  of  that  place, 
were  seized  with  such  a  panic  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  reimbark  them  without  delay.  Then  the  commodore  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  and  sailed  back  to  his  station  at  the 
Leeward  Islands,  without  having  added  much  to  his  repu- 
tation, either  as  to  conduct  or  resolution.  On  the  continent 
of  America  the  operations  of  the  war  were  very  inconsider- 
able. General  Oglethorp  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  Spaniards  prepared  for  another  invasion  from  St.  Au- 
gustine, assemljled  a  body  of  Indians,  as  a  reinforcement 
to  part  of  his  own  regiment,  with  tlie  highlanders  and 
rangers,  and  in  the  spring  began  his  march,  in  order  to  an- 
ticipate the  enemy.  He  encamped  for  some  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine,  by  way  of  defiance  :  but 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement;  and 
as  he  was  in  no  condition  to  undertake  a  siege  he  retifrned  : 
to  Georgia.  In  October  the  Princess  Louisa,  youngest  : 
daughter  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  was  married  by  proxy, 
at  Hanover,  to  the  Prince-royal  of  Denmark,  who  met  her 
at  Altona,  and  conducted  her  to  Copenhagen. 

ning  of  winter  it  ceased,  after  havinc  destroyed  near  fifty  thoiisaiHl  | 
inhabitants  of  Messina,  anrl  of  the  garrisons  in  the  citadel  and  casite.  it  } 
was  prevented  from  spreading  in  Sicilv  by  a  strong  barrirailo  drawn  from 
Melazzo  to  'laorniina  ;  but  it  was  conveyed  to  Reggio  in  Calabria,  by  the 
avarice  of  a  broker  of  that  place,  who  bought  some  goods  at  Messina.  '1  he 
King  of  Naples  imniediatelv  ordered  lines  to  be  formed,  together  with  ii 
chain  of  troops,  which  cut  id  ail  communication  between  that  pittce  aai 
the  rest  of  the  continent. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

4  I.  Debate  in  parliamenl  JSainst  the  Hanoverian  troops  4  U.  Supplies 
granle-l.  »  III.  Projvile.l  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  <)  1\  ,  A  Irrnch 
^uadron  sails  up  U.e  1  n-hsh  channel.  ?  \  .  1  he  kingdom  is  put  in  a 
DOSlure  of  defence.  ?  V  1 .  I  he  desinn  of  tlie  French  delealea.  W  ar  be- 
tvreeo  France  and  Ensland.  j  Vli.  Bill  aeainst  those  who  should  con 
respond  with  the  sons  of  tlie  pretender.  }  Mil.  Isaval  engat'ement  off 
Toulou  5  IX  Advances  towards  peace  made  by  the  emperor.  5  A. 
Treaty  of  Frankfort.  »  -XI.  Progress  of  the  French  king  in  the  Nether- 
lands, i  Xll.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  passes  the  Khine.  J  -XIII. 
The  King  of  Prussia  makes  an  imiplion  into  Bohemia.  5  AH  .  Cam- 
paien  in  Bavaria  and  Flanders.  5  .XV.  The  Kins  of  Naples  joins  Count 
Gales  in  Italy.  }  .XVI.  Battle  of  Coni.  j  XVII.  Keturn  of  Commo- 
dore Anson,  "sir  lohn  Balcheu  perishes  at  sea.  }  XVIII.  Bcyolution 
in  the  British  ministry.  Session  of  parliament.  5  Xl.X.  Death  ot  the 
Emperor  Charles  VII.  Acc.mmodalion  between  the  Queen  ot  Hungary 
andtheyoun?  Elector  of  Bavaria.  «  X.X.  The  Kinj  of  Prussia  sains 
essive  baMie-  at  Frie.lbers  and  Solir,  over  the  Austnan  and  Saxon 
JXXI.  Ireaty  of  DresHeo.  Tile  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  elected 
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5  XXIV.' The  Eogl'sh  forces  take  Cape  Breton,  s  XXV.  Ihe  impor- 
tance of  this  conquest.  9  XXVI.  Project  ot^an  insurrection  m  Great 
BriUin  5  XXVI 1.  I'he  eldest  son  ot  the  Chevalier  De  St.  George 
lands  in  Scotland.  5  XXVIII.  Takes  possession  of.  Edinburgh. 
S  XXIX.  DefeaU  Sir  .lohn  Cope  at  Preston  Pans.  »  XXX.  Efforts  of 
Ihe  friends  of  government  in  Scotland.  5  XXXI.  Precautions  taken  in 
England.  4  X.XXIl.  Ihf  prince  pretender  reduces  Carlisle,  and  pene- 
trates as  far  as  Derbv.  Constei nation  ot  the  Londoners.  5X-XXIII. 
The  rebels  retreat  into  Scotland.  ?  -XXXIV.  Uiey  invest  the  castle  of 
SlirlioE.  »  .\-X-XV.  The  king's  troops  under  Ilawley  are  worsted  at 
Falkirk.  5  X.X-XVI.  Ihe  Duke  of  Cumberland  assumes  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  Scotland.  5  XXXVIl.  The  rebels  undertake  the  siege 
of  Fort  William. 


fullv  inflamed  by  anti-ramisterial  writers, 
who  not  onlv  exagserated  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and 
drew  frightful  pictures  of  the  distress  and  misery  which, 
they  said,  impended  over  the  nation,  but  also  employed 
the  arts  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  to  excite  a 
jealousy  and  national  quarrel  between  the  English  and 
Hanoverians.  They  affirmed  that  in  the  last  campaign  the 
British  general  had  been  neglected  and  despised  :  while 
tlie  councils  of  foreign  officers,  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
capacity,  qualilv,  and  reputation,  had  been  followed,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  common  cause :  that  the  British 
troops  sustained  daily  insults  from  their  o(vn  mercenaries, 
who  were  indulged  with  particular  marks  of  royal  favour : 
that  the  sovereign  himself  appeared  at  Dettingen  in  a 
Hanoverian  scarf;  and  that  his  electoral  troops  were  of 
very  little  service  in  that  engagement.  Though  the  most 
material  of  these  assertions  were  certainly  false,  they  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  already 
irritated  bv  the  enormous  expense  of  a  continental  war 
maintained  for  the  interest  of  Germany.  When  the  par- 
liament met  in  the  beginning  of  December,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
for  an  address  beseeching  his  majesty  to  discontinue  the 
Hanoverian  troops  in  British  pay,  in  order  to  remove  the 
popular  disconter^,  and  stop  the  murmurs  of  the  English 
troops  abroad.  He  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  all  the  leaders  in  the 
opposition,  who  did  not  fail  to  enumerate  and  insist  upoii 
all  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned.  They  moreover 
observed,  that  better  troops  might  be  hired  at  a  smaller 
expense  ;  that  it  would  be  a  vain  and  endless  task  to  ex- 
haust the  national  treasure,  in  enriching  a  hungry  and  barren 
electorate;  that  tlie  popular  dissatisfaction  against  these 
mercenaries  was  so  general,  and  raised  to  such  violence,  as 
nothing  but  their  dismission  could  appease  ;  that  if  such 
hirelings  should  be  thus  continued  from  year  to  year,  they 
might  at  last  become  a  burden  entailed  upon  the  nation, 
and  be  made  subservient,  under  some  ambitious  prince,  to 
purposes  destructive  of  the  British  liberty.  These  were 
the  suggestions  of  spleen  and  animosity ;  for,  granting  the 
necessity  of  a  land  war,  the  Hanoverians  were  the  most 
natural  allies  and  auxiliaries  which  Great  Britain  could 
engage  and  employ.  How  insolent  soever  some  few  indi- 
vidual generals  of  that  electorate  might  have  been  in  their 
private  deportment,  certain  it  is,  their  troops  behaved  with 
great  sobriety,  discipline,  and  decorum  ;  and  in  the  day  of 
battle  did  their  duty  with  as  much  courage  and  alacrity  as 
any  body  of  men  e%'er  displayed  on  the  like  occasion. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  the  majority ;  but,  when  the 
term  for  keeping  them  in  the  British  pay  was  nearlv  ex- 
pired, and  the  estimates  for  their  being  continued  the  en- 
suing year  were  laid  before  the  House,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich renewed  his  motion.  The  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker 


of  the  House,  interposing,  declared,  that  by  their  rules  a 
question  once  rejected  could  not  be  revived  during  the 
same  session.  A  debate  ensued,  and  the  second  motion 
was  overruled.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  voted  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  nevertheless,  the  same  nobleman 
moved  in  the  upper  House  that  the  continuing  sixteen 
thousand  Hanoverians  in  British  pay  was  prejudicial  to 
his  majesty's  true  interest,  useless  to  the  common  cause, 
and  dangerous  to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation. 
He  was  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had 
resigned  his  commission  in  disgust ;  and  the  proposal 
gave  birth  to  another  warm  dispute  :  but  victory  declared, 
as  usual,  for  the  ministry. 

§  II.  In  the  House  of  Commons  they  sustained  divers 
attacks.  A  motion  was  made  for  laying  a  duty  of  eight 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  places  and  pensions.  Mr. 
Gienville  moved  for  an  address,  to  beseech  his  majesty, 
that  lie  would  not  engage  the  British  nation  any  further  in 
the  war  on  the  continent,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States-general  on  certain  stipulated  proportions  of  force 
and  expense,  as  in  the  late  war.  These  proposals  begat 
vigorous  debates,  in  which  the  country  party  were  always 
foiled  by  dint  of  superior  numbers.  Sucli  was  the  credit 
and  influence  of  the  ministry  in  parliament,  that  although 
the  national  debt  was  increased  by  above  six  millions  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Commons  indulged 
them  with  an  enormous  sum  for  the  expense  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  grants  specified  in  the  votes  amounted  to  six 
millions  and  a  half:  to  this  sum  were  added  three  millions 
and  a  half  paid  to  the  sinking  fund  in  perpetual  taxes ;  so 
that  this  year's  expense  rose  to  ten  millions.  The  funds 
established  for  the  annual  charge  were  the  land  and  malt 
taxes,  one  million  paid  by  the  East  India  company  for  the 
renewal  of  their  charter,  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  annuities,  one  million  from  the  sinking  fund,  six-and- 
thirty  thousand  pounds  from  the  coinage,  and  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  a  lottery ;  an  expedient  which  for 
some  time  had  been  annually  repeatea  ;  and  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  contributed  to  debaucli  the  morals  of  the 
public,  by  introducing  the  spirit  of  gaming,  destructive  of 
all  industrv  and  virtue. 

§  III.  The  dissensions  of  the  British  parliament  were 
suddenly  suspended  by  an  event  that  seemed  to  unite 
both  parties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  measures. 
This  was  the  intelligence  of  an  intended  invasion.  By  the 
parliamentary  disputes,  the  loud  clamours,  and  the  gene- 
ral dissatisfacrion  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  the 
French  ministry  were  persuaded  that  the  nation  was  ripe 
for  a  revolt.  This  belief  was  corroborated  by  the  asser- 
tions of  their  emissaries  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  These  were  papists  and  Jacobites  of  strong 
prejudices  and  warm  imaginations,  who  saw  things 
through  the  medium  of  passion  antl  party,  and  spoke 
rather  from  extravagant  zeal  than  from  sober  conviction. 
They  gave  the  court  of  Versailles  to  understand,  that  if 
the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  or  his  eldest  son,  Charles 
Edward,  should  appear  at  the  head  of  a  French  army  in 
Great  Britain,  a  revolution  would  instantly  follow  in  his 
favour.  This  intimation  was  agreeable  to  Cardmal  de 
Tencin,  who,  since  the  death  of  Fleury,  had  borne  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  France.  He  was  of  a  violent  en- 
terprising temper.  He  had  been  recommended  to  the 
purple  by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  was  seemingly 
attached  to  the  Stuart  family.  His  ambition  was  flattered 
with  tlie  prospect  of  giving  a  king  to  Great  Britain ;  of 
performing  such  eminent  service  to  his  benefactor,  and  of 
restoring  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors  a  family  connected 
by  the  ties  of  blood  with  all  the  greatest  princes  of 
Europe.  The  ministry  of  France  foresaw,  that  even  if 
this  aim  should  miscarry,  a  descent  upon  Great  Britain 
would  make  a  considerable  diversion  fiom  the  continent 
in  favour  of  France,  and  embroil  and  embarrass  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  who  was  the  chief  support  of  the  house  of 
Austria  and  all  its  allies.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  he 
concerted  measures  with  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  at 
Rome,  who,  being  too  much  advanced  in  years  to  engage 
personally  in  such  an  expedition,  agreed  to  delegate  his 
pretensions  and  authority  to  his  son  Charles,  a  youth  of 
promising  talents,  sage,  secret,  lirave,  and  enterprising, 
amiable  in  his  person,  grave,  and  even  resen'ed  in  his  de- 
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portment.  He  approved  himself  in  llie  sequel  composed 
and  moderate  in  success,  wonderfully  firm  in  adversity : 
and  thousli  tenderly  nursed  in  all  tlie"  delights  of  an  eflV 
minate  country,  and  gentle  climate,  patient,  almost  beyond 
belief,  of  cold,  luinser,  and  fatijue.  Such  was  the  adven- 
turer now  destined  to  fill  the  hope  which  the  French 
ministry  had  conceived,  from  the  projected  invasion  of 
Great  Britain. 

§  IV'.  Oiunt  Saxe  was  appointed  by  the  French  king 
commander  of  the  troops  designed  for  this  expedition, 
which  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  They  began 
their  march  to  Picardy,  and  a  great  number  ot  vessels 
was  assembled  for  their  embarkation  at  Dunkirk,  Calais, 
.•ftid  Boulogne.  It  was  determined  that  they  should  be 
landed  at  Kent,  under  convoy  of  a  strong  s(|uadron 
equipped  at  Brest,  and  commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Ro- 
quefeuille,  an  officer  of  experience  and  capacity.  The 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  is  said  to  have  required  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  excused  him- 
self on  account  of  his  advanced  a>:;e :  be  that  as  it  wdl, 
Prince  Charles  departed  from  Rome  about  the  end  of 
December,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish  courier,  attended 
by  one  servant  only,  and  furnishea  witlipassports  by  Car- 
dinal Aquaviva.  lie  travelled  tlirougli  Tuscany  to  Genoa, 
liom  whence  he  proceeded  to  Savona,  where  he  embarked 
for  Antibes,  and  prosecutmg  his  journey  to  Paris,  was  in- 
dulged with  a  private  audience  of  the  French  king:  then 
lie  set  out  incognito  for  the  coast  of  Picardy.  The  British 
ministry  being  apprized  of  his  arrival  in  France,  at  once 
conipreliended  the  destination  of  the  armaments  prepared 
at  Brest  and  Boulogne.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  English  resident 
at  Paris,  received  orders  to  make  a  remonstrance  to  the 
French  ministry,  on  the  violation  of  those  treaties  by 
which  the  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was 
excluded  from  the  territories  of  France.  But  he  was 
given  to  understand,  that  his  most  christian  majesty 
would  not  explain  himself  on  that  subject,  until  the  King 
of  England  should  have*  given  satisl^iction  on  the  repeated 
complaints  wliich  had  been  made  to  him  touching  tlie  in- 
fractions of  those  very  treaties,  which  had  been  so  often 
violated  by  his  orders.  In  tlie  month  of  January,  M.  de 
Roquefeuille  sailed  from  Brest,  directing  his  course  up  the 
English  channel  with  twenty  ships  of  war.  Tliey  were 
immediately  discovered  by  an  English  cruiser,  which  ran 
into  Plymouth ;  and  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
land  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Sir  John  Norris  was 
forthwith  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  squadron  at 
Spithead,  with  which  he  sailed  round  to  tlie  Downs, 
where  he  was  joined  by  some  ships  of  die  line  from  Chat- 
ham, and  then  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
considerably  stronger  than  that  of  the  enemy. 

§  y.  Several  regiments  marched  to  the  southern  coast 
of  England  ;  all  eovernors  and  commanders  were  ordered 
to  repair  immediately  to  their  respective  posts:  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  jNIedway  were  put  in  a 
posture  of  defence ;  and  directions  were  issued  to  assemble 
the  Kentish  militia,  to  defend  ttie  coast  in  case  of  an  inva- 
sion. On  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  tlie  king  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  intimating  the 
arrival  of  the  pretender's  son  in  France,  the  preparations 
at  Dunkirk,  and  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  in  the 
English  channel.  They  joined  in  an  address,  declaring 
their  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  design  formed  in 
favour  of  a  popish  pretender;  and  as.suring  his  majesty, 
that  they  would,  with  the  warmest  zeal  and  unanimitv, 
take  such  measures  as  would  enable  him  to  frustrate  and 
defeat  so  desperate  and  insolent  an  attempt.  Addresses 
of  the  same  kind  were  presented  by  the  city  of  London, 
both  universities,  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  the 
clergy,  the  dissenting  ministers,  the  quakers,  and  almost 
all  the  corporations  and  communities  of  the  kingdom.  A 
requisition  was  made  of  the  six  thousand  auxiliaries, 
which  the  Statps-general  were  Viy  treaty  obliged  to  furnish 
on  such  occasions  ;  and  these  were  granted  with  great 
alacrity  and  expedition.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  forfeiting  his 
wrongs,  took  this  opportunity  of  offering  his  services  to 
government,  and  was  invested  witli  the  chief  command  of 
the  forces  in  Great  Britain.  His  example  was  followed  by 
several  noblemen  of  the  first  rank.  Tlie  Duke  of  Monta- 
gue was  permitted  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse ;   and 


orders  were  sent  to  bring  over  six  thousand  of  the  British 
troops  from  Flanders,  in  case  the  invasion  should  aciually 
take  place.  His  majesty  was,  in  another  address  from 
parliament,  exhorted  to  augment  his  forces  by  sea  and 
land :  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  for  six 
months,  and  several  persons  of  distinction  were  appre- 
hended on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices  :  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against 
papists  and  nonjurors,  who  were  commanded  to  retire  ten 
miles  from  London ;  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
which  seemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  publir 
tranquillity. 

§  VI.  j\ieanwhile  the  French  court  proceeded  with  their 
preparations  at  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  under  the  eye  of 
the  young  pretender ;  and  seven  thousand  men  were  ac- 
tually embarked.  M.  de  Uoquefeuille  sailed  up  the 
channel  as  far  as  Dungeness,  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  after  having  detached  M.  de  Barreil,  with  five 
ships,  to  hasten  the  embarkation  at  Dunkirk.  While  the 
French  admiral  anchored  off  Dungeness,  he  perceived,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  the  Britisn  fleet,  under 
Sir  John  Norris,  doubling  the  South  Foreland  from  the 
Downs ;  and  though  the  wind  was  against  him,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  the  tide  to  come  up  and  engage  the 
French  squadron.  Roquefeuille,  who  little  expected  such 
a  visit,  could  not  be  altogether  composed,  considering  the 
great  superiority  of  his  enemies  :  but  the  tide  failing,  the 
English  admiral  was  obliged  to  anchor  two  leagues  short 
of  the  enemy.  In  this  interval,  M.  de  Roquefeuille  called 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  weigh  anchor  at  sunset,  and  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  set  sail.  This 
resolution  was  favoured  by  a  very  liard  gale  of  wind, 
which  began  to  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  carried  them 
down  the  channel  with  incredible  expedition.  But  the 
same  storm  which,  in  all  probability,  saved  their  fleet 
from  destruction,  utterly  disconcerted  the  design  of  in- 
vading England.  A  great  number  of  their  transports 
were  driven  ashore  and  destroyed,  and  tlie  rest  were  so 
damaged  that  they  could  not  be  speedily  repaired.  The 
English  were  now  masters  at  sea,  and  their  coast  was  so 
well  guarded,  that  the  enterprise  could  not  be  prosecuted  I 
with  any  probability  of  success.  The  French  generals 
nominated  to  serve  in  this  expedition  returned  to  Paris, 
and  the  young  pretender  resolved  to  wait  a  more  favourable  > 
opportunity.  In  the  meantime  he  remained  in  Paris,  or 
that  neighbourhood,  incognito,  and  almost  totally  neglected  ' 
by  the  court  of  France.  Finding  himself  in  this  disagree-  ■■ 
able  situation,  and  being  visited  by  John  Murray  of 
Broughton,  who  magnified  the  power  of  his  friends  in 
Great  Britain,  he  resolved  to  make  some  bold  effort,  even 
without  the  assistance  of  Louis,  in  whose  sincerity  he  had 
no  faith,  and  fortliwith  took  proper  measures  to  obtain 
exact  information  touching  the  number,  inclinations,  and 
influence  of  his  fatlier's  adherents  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  French  king  no  longer  presented  any  measures 
with  the  court  of  London  :  the  British  resident  at  Paris 
was  given  to  understand,  that  a  declaration  of  war  must 
ensue  ;  and  this  was  actually  published  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  March.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  was  taxed 
with  having  dissuaded  the  court  of  \lenna  from  entertain- 
ing any  thoughts  of  an  accommodation  ;  with  having  in- 
liinged  the  convention  of  Hanover;  with  having  exercised 
piracy  upon  the  subjects  of  France,  and  with  having  block- 
ed up  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  On  the  diirty-first  day  of 
March,  a  like  denunciation  of  war  against  France  was. 
published  at  London,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

§   \'II.    The  Commons  of  England,  '"     ,   j,  ,.,, 
order  to  evince  their  loyalty,  brought  in  a  '        J 

bill,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  high  treason  against! 
diose  who  should  maintain  correspondence  with  the  sons' 
of  the  pretender.  In  the  upper  House,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
the  chancellor,  moved,  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted, 
extending  the  crime  of  treason  to  the  posterity  of  the  of- 
fenders, during  the  lives  of  the  pretender's  sons.  The 
motion,  which  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
ministrv,  produced  a  «arm  debate,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  Lords  Talbot  and 
Hcrvey,  argued  against  it  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  as 
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an  illiberal  expedient,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  law  of  nature,  the  rules  of  common  justice,  and  the 
precepts  of  reliL'ion  :  an  expedient  that  would  involve  the 
innocent  with  the  j.'uilty,  and  tend  to  the  aiismentation 
of  ministerial  power,  for  which  purpo-^e  it  was  un- 
doubtedly calculated.  Notwithstandimj  these  sui.'L'e^tions, 
the  clause  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  bill  sent 
back  to  the  Commons,  where  the  amendment  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  Lord  Strange,  Lord  Guernsev,  Mr.  W. 
Pitt,'  and  other  members,  by  whom  the  original  bill  had 
been  countenanced  :»  the  majority,  however,  declared  for 
the  amendment,  and  the  bill  obtained  the  royal  assent. 
The  session  of  parliament  was  closed  in  May,  when  the 
king  told  them,  that  the  French  had  made  vast  prepara- 
tions on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  that  the  States- 
general  had  agreed  to  furnish  the  succours  stipulated  by 
treaties. 

§  VIII.  By  this  time  an  action  had  happened  in  the 
Mediterranean,  between  the  British  fleet  commanded  by 
Admiral  Matthews,  and  the  combined  squadrons  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  had  been  for  some  time  lilocked  up  in 
the  harbour  of  Tonlon.  On  the  ninth  day  of  February 
they  were  perceived  standing  out  of  the  road,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four-and-thirty  sail :  the  English  admiral  iinmedi- 
atelv  weighed  from  Hieres  bay  ;  and  on  the  eleventh,  part 
of  the  fleets  engaged.  Matthews  attacked  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Don  Navarro,  whose  ship,  the  Real,  was  a  first 
rate,  mounted  with  above  an  hundred  guns.  Rear-Ad- 
rairal  Rowley  singled  out  M.  de  Court,  who  commanded 
the  French  squadron ;  and  a  very  few  captains  followed 
the  example  of  their  commanders :  but  Vice-Admiral 
Lestock,  with  his  whole  division,  remained  at  a  great  dis- 
tance astern  :  and  several  captains  who  were  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  Matthews,  oehaved  in  such  a  manner  as 
reflected  disgrace  upon  their  country.  The  whole  trans- 
action was  conducted  without  order  or  deliberation.  Tlie 
French  and  Spaniards  would  have  willingly  avoided  an 
engagement,  as  the  British  squadron  was  superior  to  them 
in  strength  and  number.  M.  de  Court,  therefore,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  Straits'  mouth,  probably 
with  intention  to  join  the  Brest  squadron  :  but  he  had 
orders  to  protect  the  Spanish  fleet ;  and  as  they  sailed 
heavily,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  them,  at  the  hazard  of 
maintaining  a  battle  with  the  English.  Thus  circumstanced 
he  made  sail  and  lay-to  by  turns  ;  so  that  the  British  ad- 
miral could  not  engage  them  in  proper  order  ;  and  as  they 
outsailed  his  ships,  he  began  to  fear  they  would  escape 
him  altogether,  should  he  wait  for  Vice-Admiral  Lestock, 
who  was  so  far  astern.  Under  this  apprehension  he  made 
the  signal  for  engaging,  while  that  for  the  line  of  battle  was 
still  displaved ;  and  this  inconsistency  naturallv  intro- 
duced confusion.  The  fight  was  maintained  with  great 
vivacity  by  the  few  who  engaged.  The  Real  being  quite 
disabled,  and  lying  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews sent  a  fire-ship  to  destroy  tier ;  but  the  expedient 
did  not  take  effect.  The  ship  ordered  to  cover  this  ma- 
chine did  not  obey  the  signal ;  so  that  the  captain  of  the 
fire-ship  was  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemv. 
Nevertheless  he  continued  to  advance  until  he  found  the 
vessel  sinking  :  and  being  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Real, 
he  set  fire  to  the  fusees.  The  sliip  was  immediately  in 
flames,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  lieutenant,  with 
twelve  men,  perished.  This  was  likew'ise  the  fate  of  the 
Spanish  launch,  which  had  been  manned  with  fiftv  sailors, 
to  prevent  the  fire-ship  from  running  on  hoard  the  Real. 
One  ship  of  the  line  belonging  to  a  Spanish  squadron 
struck  to  Captain  Hawke,  who  sent  a  lieutenant  to  take 
possession  of  her :  she  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  French 
squadron;  but  was  found  so  disabled,  that  they  left  her 
deserted,  and  she  was  next  day  burned  by  order  of  Ad- 
miral Matthews.  At  nielit  the  action  ceased  :  and  the 
admiral  found  his  own  ship  so  much  damaged,  that  he 
proved  his  flag  into  another.  Captain  Cornwall  fell  in  the 
engagement,  after  having  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of 
courase  and  intrepidity  :  but  the  loss  of  men  was  very  in- 
considerable. Next  day  the  enemy  ajipeared  to  leeward, 
and  the  admiral  gave  chase  till  night,  when  he  brought  to, 

»  Tlie  opposition  had  suslaiDed  a  hpnvy  blow  in  the  ileath  of  the  Duke 
of  Artrv  le.  a  nobleman  of  shining  qtialilicaliims  tor  the  senate  and  the  tiel'l . 
illustrious,  had  not  some  parts 


that  he  might  be  joined  by  the  ships  a-stern.  They  were 
perceived  again  on  the  thirteenth  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  pursued  till  the  evening.  In  the  morning  of 
the  fourteenth,  twenty  sail  of  them  were  seen  distinctly, 
and  Lestock  with  his  division  had  gained  ground  of  them 
considerably  by  noon  ;  but  Admiral  Matthews  displayed 
the  signal  for  leaving  off"  chase,  and  bore  away  for  Port- 
Mahon,  to  repair  the  damage  he  had  sustained.  Mean- 
while the  combined  squadrons  continued  their  course  to- 
ward the  coast  of  Spain.  M.  de  Court,  with  his  division, 
anchored  in  the  road  of  Alicant ;  and  Don  Navarro  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Carthagena.  Admiral  Matthews,  on 
his  arrival  at  Minorca,  accused  Lestock  of  having  mis- 
behaved on  the  day  of  action  ;  suspended  him  from  his 
office,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  England,  where,  in  his 
turn,  he  accused  his  accuser.  Long  before  the  engagement, 
these  two  officers  had  expressed  the  most  virulent  resent- 
ment against  each  other.  Matthews  was  brave,  open,  and 
undisguised  ;  but  proud,  imperious,  and  precipitate. 
Lestock  had  signalized  his  courage  on  many  occasions, 
and  perfectly  understood  the  whole  discipline  of  the  navy  ; 
but  he  was  cool,  cunning,  and  vindictive.  He  had  been 
treated  superciliously  by  Matthews,  and  in  revenge  took 
advantage  of  his  errors  and  precipitation.  To  gratify  this 
passion  he  betrayed  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  country  ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  might  have  come 
up  in  time  to  engage  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  destroyed  : 
but  he  entrenched  himself  within  tlic  punctilios  of  dis- 
cipline, and  saw  with  pleasure  his  antagonist  expose 
himself  to  the  hazard  of  death,  ruin,  and  disgrace.  Mat- 
the%vs  himself,  in  the  sequel,  sacrificed  his  duty  to  his  re- 
sentment, in  restraining  Lestock  from  pursuing  and  attack- 
ing the  combined  squadrons  on  the  third  day  after  the 
engagement,  when  they  appeared  disabled,  and  in  manifest 
disorder,  and  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  had  they 
been  vigorously  attacked.  One  can  hardly,  without  indig- 
nation, reflect  iipon  these  instances,  in  which  a  community 
has  so  severely  suffered  from  the  personal  animosity  of 
individuals.  The  miscarriage  off  Toulon  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  in  England.  The  Com- 
mons, in  an  address  to  the  throne,  desired  that  a  court- 
martial  might  be  appointed  to  try  the  delinquents.  By 
this  time  Lestock  had  accused  Matthews,  and  all  the  cap- 
tains of  his  division  who  misbehaved  on  the  day  of  battle. 
The  court-martial  was  constituted,  and  proceeded  to  trial. 
Several  commanders  of  ships  were  cashiered  :  \'ice-Ad- 
miral  Lestock  was  honourablv  acquitted  ;  and  Admiral 
Matthews  rendered  incapable  of  serving  forthe  future  in  his 
majesty's  navy.  All  tlie  world  knew  that  Lestock  kept 
aloof,  and  that  Matthews  rushed  into  the  hottest  part  of 
the  engagement.  Yet  the  former  triumphed  on  his  trial, 
and  the  latter  narrowlv  escaped  the  sentence  of  death  for 
cowardice  and  misconduct.  Such  decisions  are  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  except  from  prejudice  and  faction. 

§  IX.  The  war  in  Germany,  which  had  been  almost 
extinguished  in  the  last  campaign,  began  to  revive,  and 
raged  with  redoubled  violence.  The  emperor  had  to  so- 
licit the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  for  compromis- 
ing the  diflerences  between  him  and  the' court  of  Vienna. 
Prince  William  of  Hesse  Cassel  had  conferred  with  the 
King  of  England  on  this  subject;  and  a  negociation  was 
begun  at  Hanau.  The  emp'eror  offered  to  dismiss  the 
French  auxiliaries,  provided  the  Austrians  would  evacuate 
his  hereditary  dominions.  Nay,  Prince  William  and  Lord 
Carteret,  as  plenipotentiaries,  actually  agreed  to  prelimina- 
ries, by  which  his  imperial  majesty  engaged  to  renounce 
the  alliance  of  France,  and  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  maritime  powers ;  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Austria;  and  to  revive  the  vote  of 
Bohemia  in  the  electoral  college ;  on  condition  of  his  being 
re-established  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  recog- 
nised as  emperor  by  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  accom- 
modated with  a  monthly  subsidy  for  his  maintenance,  as 
his  own  territories  were'  exhausted  and  impoverished  by 
the  war.  Bv  a  separate  article,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
promised  to'  furnish  him  with  three  hundred  thousand 
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cro«iis,  and  to  interpose  liis  irood  offices  -witli  ilie  Queen 
of  Hungary,  tliat  liis  electoral  doiuniions  should  be  favour- 
ably treated.  These  preliminaries,  tliousrli  settled,  were  not 
.signed.  The  court  of  \'ienna  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  conquests  in  Bavaria  and  the  upper  palatinate.  The 
queen  trusted  too  much  to  the  valour  of  her  troops,  and 
the  wealtli  of  her  allies,  to  listen  to  such  terms  of  accom- 
inodaliiin;  and  whatever  arguments  were  used  with  the 
King  of  tiirat  Bnlaiii,  certain  it  is  the  negociation  was 
dropped,  on  pretence  that  the  articles  were  disapproved  by 
the  miinstry  of  England.  The  emperor,  environed  with 
distress,  renewed  his  application  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britam  ;  and  even  declared  that  he  would  refer  his  cause 
to  the  determination  of  the  maritime  powers ;  but  all  his 
advances  were  discountenanced  :  and  the  treaty  of  Worms 
dispelled  all  hope  of  accommodation.  In  this  manner  did 
the  British  ministry  reject  the  fairest  opportunity  that  could 
possibly  occur  of  terminating  the  war  in  Germany  with 
fionour  and  advantage,  and  of  freeingtheir  country  from  that 
insufferable  burthen  of  expense  under  which  she  groaned. 

§  X.  The  inflexibility  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  its 
chief  ally  proved  serviceable  to  the  emperor.  The  forlorn 
situation  of  this  unfortunate  prince  excited  the  compassion 
of  divers  princes  :  they  resented  the  insolence  witli  which 
the  head  of  the  empire  had  been  treated  by  the  court,  of 
Vienna  ;  and  they  were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of 
a  family  noted  for  pride,  tyranny,  and  ambition.  These 
considerations  gave  rise  to  the  treaty  of  Franckfort,  con- 
cluded in  May  between  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  King  of  Sweden  as  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and 
the  Elector  Palatine.  They  engaged  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  according  to  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, and  to  support  the  emperor  in  his  rank  and  dignity. 
They  agreed  to  employ  their  good  offices  with  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  that  she  might  be  induced  to  acknowledge 
the  emperor,  to  restore  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  give 
np  the  archives  of  the  empire  that  were  in  her  possession. 
They  guaranteed  to  each  other  their  respective  territories  : 
the  disputes  about  the  succession  of  the  late  emperor  they 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  stales  of  the  empire :  they 
promised  to  assist  one  another  in  case  of  being  attacked ; 
and  they  invited  the  King  of  Poland,  tlie  Elector  of  Cologn, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  to  accede  to  this  treaty.  Such 
was  the  confederacy  that  broke  all  the  measures  which  had 
been  concerted  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Hungarian  majesty,  for  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  In 
the  meantime,  the  French  king  declared  war  against  this 
princess,  on  pretence  that  she  was  obstinately  deaf  to  all 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  territories  of  France.  In  her  counter-declarations 
she  taxed  Louis  with  having  infringed  the  most  solemn 
engagement,  with  respect  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  ;  with 
having  spirited  up  different  pretenders,  to  lay  claim  to  the 
succession  of  the  late  emperor;  with  having  endeavoured 
to  instigate  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom  against 
her :  and  with  having  acted  the  incendiary  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  that  the  czarina  might  be  prevented  from  assisting 
the  House  of  Austria,  while  his  numerous  armies  over- 
spread the  empire  and  desolated  her  hereditary  countries. 
These  recriminations  were  literally  true.  The  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  Austria  have,  for  many  centuries,  been  the 
common  disturbers  and  plagues  of  Europe. 

§  XI.  The  King  of  France,  though  in  himself  pacific 
and  unenterprising,  was  stimulated  by  his  ministry  to  taste 
the  glory  of  conquest  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  had 
assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  provided  with  a  very  formidable  train  of  artillery. 
The  chief  command  was  vested  in  the  Marfschal  Count 
de  Saxe,  who  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  generals  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  allied  forces,  consisting  of  English,  Hano- 
verians, Dutch,  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  seventy 
thousand  effective  men,  were  in  the  month  of  May  assem- 
bled in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  from  whence  they 
marched  toward  Oudeiiard,  and  posted  themselves  behind 
the  Schelde,  being  unable  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
enemy.  The  French  monarch,  attended  by  his  favourite 
ladies,  with  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  luxury,  arrived  at  Lisle 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  same  month ;  and  in  the  adja- 
cent plain  reviewed  liis  army.  The  States-general,  alarnned 


at  his  preparations,  had,  in  a  conference  with  his  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague,  expressed  their  apprehensions,  and  en- 
treated his  most  christian  majesty  would  desist  from  his 
design  of  attacking  their  barrier.  Their  remonstrances 
having  proved  ineffectual,  they  now  sent  a  minister  to  wait 
upon  that  monarch,  to  enforce  their  former  representations, 
and  repeat  their  entreaties :  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  his 
request.  The  French  king  told  him,  he  was  determined 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  as  his  moderation  hither- 
to had  served  to  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  rendering  his 
enemies  more  intractable.  Accordingly,  his  troops  invested 
Menin,  which  was  in  seven  days  surrendered  upon  capi- 
tulation. Ypres,  Fort  Knock,  and  Furnes,  underwent  the 
same  tate  ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  the  King 
of  France  entered  Dunkirk  in  triumph. 

§  XII.  He  had  taken  such  precautions  for  the  defence  of  • 
Alsace, which  wasguardedbyconsiderable  armiesunderthe  ■ 
command  of  Coigni  and  Seckendorf,  that  he  thought  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Austrians  from  that  quarter:  besides,  ' 
he  had  received  secret  assurances  that  the  King  of  Pi-ussia 
would  declare  for  the  emperor;  so  that  he  resolved  to 
pursue  his  conquest  in  the  Netherlands.  But  all  his  mea- 
sures were  defeated  by  the  activity  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  and  his  officers,  who  found  means  to  pass  the 
Khine,  and  oblige  the  French  and  Bavarian  generals  to 
retire  to  Lampertheim,  that  they  might  cover  Strasburgh. 
The  Austrians  made  themselves  masters  of  Haguenau  and 
Saverne  ;  they  secured  the  passes  of  Lorraine;  and  laid  all 
the  country  of  Lower  Alsace  under  contribution.  Th.^ 
King  of  France  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  prince's 
having  passed  the  Khine,  and  penetrated  into  this  province, 
than  he  sent  off  a  detachment  of  thirty  thousand  men  from 
his  army  in  Flanders  to  reinforce  that  under  the  Mareschal 
de  Coigny;  and  he  himself  began  his  journey  from  the 
Rhine,  that  he  might  in  person  check  the  progress  of  the 
enemy :  but  this  design  was  anticipated  by  a  severe  dis- 
temper that  overtook  him  at  Mentz  in  Lorraine.  The  phy- 
sicians despaired  of  his  life.  The  queen,  with  her  chiloren, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  hastened  from  Versailles,  to 
pay  their  last  duties  to  their  dying  sovereign,  who,  as  a  true 

fienitent,  dismissed  his  concubines,  and  began  to  prepare 
limself  for  death;  yet  the  strength  of  his  constitution  tri- 
umphed over  the  fever,  and  his  recovery  was  celebrated  all 
over  his  dominions  with  uncommon  marks  of  joy  and 
affection. 

§  XIII.  In  the  meantime  the  schemes  of  the  Austrian 
general  were  frustrated  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in 
the  month  of  August,  entered  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  at 
tlie  head  of  a  numerous  army.  There  he  declared,  in  a 
public  manifesto,  that  his  aims  were  only  to  re-establish 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  to  su[>port  the  dignitv  of  its 
head.  He  assured  tlie  inhabitants  that  they  might  depend 
upon  his  protection,  in  case  they  should  remain  quiet: 
but  threatened  them  with  fire  and  sword  should  they  pre- 
sume to  oppose  his  arms.  In  a  rescript,  addressed  to  his 
ministers  at  foreign  courts,  he  accused  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary of  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  emperor, 
and  restore  his  hereditary  dominions  :  he  said  he  had  en- 
gaged in  the  league  of  Franckfort,  to  hinder  the  head  of 
the  empire  from  being  oppressed  :  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  violate  tlie  peace  of  Breslau,  or  enter  as  a  principal  into 
this  war :  he  affirmed,  that  his  design  was  to  act  as  auxili- 
ary to  the  emperor,  and  establish  the  quiet  of  Germany.  • 
He  penetrated  into  Bohemia  and  undertook  the  siege  of 
Prague,  the  governor  of  which  surrendered  himself  and  his 
garrison  (irisoners  of  war  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. He  afterwards  reduced  Tabor,  Bodweis,  and 
Teyn,  and,  in  a  word,  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  Austrian  forces  in  that  country  being  in  no  t 
condition  to  slop  his  progress.  Nevertheless,  he  was  soon  I 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquests.  Prince  Charles  of! 
Lorraine  was  recalled  from  Alsace,  and  repassed  the  Rhine  ' 
in  the  face  of  the  French  army,  commanded  bv  the  Mare- 
schals  de  Coigny,  Noailles,  and  Belleisle.  Then  he  marched 
to  the  Danube,  laid  tlie  upper  palatinate  under  contri- 
bution, and  entering  Bohemia,  joined  the  troops  under 
Bathiani  at  Merotitz.  Tlie  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  at  this  juncture,  declared  in  favour  of  her  Hun- 
garian majesty.  A  convention  for  the  mutual  guarantee 
of  their  dominions  had  been  signed  between  those  two 
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powers  in  December ;  and  now  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine was  reinforced  by  twenty  tliousand  Saxon  troops, 
under  tbe  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Saxc-Wessenfels.  The 
combini-d  army  was  superior  to  tliat  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, whom  they  resolved  to  engage.  But  he  retired  before 
them,  and  having  evacuated  all  the  places  he  had  garrisoned 
in  Bohemia,  retreated  with  precipitation  into  Silesia. 
There  his  troops  were  put  into  winter-quarters ;  and  he 
himself  returned  to  Berlin,  extremely  mortified  at  the  issue 
of  the  campaign. 

§  XIV.  During  these  transactions,  Count  Seckendorf 
marched  into  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army,  drove 
the  Austrians  out  of  that  electorate,  and  the  emperor  re- 
gained possession  of  Munich,  his  capital,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  October.  In  August,  the  French  army 
passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Louis,  and  invested  the  strong 
and  important  city  of  Fnboure,  defended  by  General 
Demnitz,  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  veterans.  The 
King  of  France  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  October ;  and  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  uncommon 
vigour.  The  Austrian  governor  made  incredible  eflbrts  in 
the  defence  of  the  place,  which  he  maintained  until  it  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  one  half  of  the  garrison 
destroyed.  At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war,  after  the  trenches  had 
been  open  five-and-forty  days,  during  which  they  had 
killed  above  fifteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers.  With  this 
conquest  the  French  king  closed  the  campaign,  and  his 
army  was  cantoned  along  the  Rhine,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Count  de  Maillebois.  By  the  detachments  drawn 
from  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  Count  Saxe  had  found 
himself  considerably  weaker  than  the  confederates  :  he 
threw  up  strong  entrenchments  behind  the  Lys,  where  he 
remained  on  the  defensive,  until  he  was  reinforced  by  the 
Count  de  Clermont,  who  commanded  a  separate  body  on 
the  side  of  Newport.  The  allies,  to  the  number  of  seventy 
thousand,  passed  the  Schelde,  and  advanced  toward-s  Ilel- 
chin  :  hut  the  enemy  being  so  advantageously  posted,  that 
they  could  not  attack  him  with  any  prospect  of  advantage, 
they  filed  on  in  sight  of  Tournay :  and  on  the  eighth  dav 
of  August  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Lisle,  in  hope  of 
drawing  Count  Saxe  from  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
so  strongly  fortified.  Here  they  foraged  for  several  davs, 
and  laid  the  open  country  under  contribution  :  however, 
they  made  no  attempt  on  the  place  itself,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  had  thev  in- 
vested it  at  their  first  approach  ;  for  then  there  was  no 
other  garrison  but  two  or  three  battalions  of  militia  :  but 
Count  Saxe  soon  threw  in  a  considerable  reinforcement. 
The  allies  were  unprovided  with  a  train  of  battering  can- 
non :  and  their  commanders  would  not  deviate  from  the 
usual  form  of  war.  Besides,  they  were  divided  in  their 
opinions,  and  despised  one  another.  General  Wade,  who 
commanded  the  English  and  Hanoverians,  was  a  vain, 
weak  man,  without  confidence,  weiglit,  or  authority  ;  and 
the  Austrian  general,  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  was  a  proud, 
rapacious  glutton,  devoid  of  talents  and  sentiment.  After 
having  remained  for  some  time  in  siglil  of  Lisle,  and  made 
a  general  forage  without  molestation,  they  retired  to  their 
former  camp  on  the  Schelde,  from  whence  they  soon 
marched  into  winter-quarters.  Count  Saxe  at  length 
quitted  his  lines;  and  bv  way  of  retaliation  sent  out  de- 
tachments to  ravage  the  Low  Countries  to  the  very  gates  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges.  The  conduct  of  the  allied  generals 
was  severely  censured  in  England,  and  ridiculed  in  France, 
not  only  in  private  conversation,  but  also  on  their  public 
theatres,  where  it  became  the  subject  of  farces  and  panto- 
mimes. 

$  XV'.  The  campaign  in  Italy  produced  divers  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  The  King  of  Naples  having  assembled 
an  army  joined  Count  Gages,  and  published  a  manifesto 
in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  neutrality  he  had  promised  to  observe.  He  main- 
tained that  his  moderation  had  been  undervalued  by  the 
courts  of  London  and  Vienna:  that  his  frontiers  were  threat- 
ened witli  the  calamities  of  war ;  and  that  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  mad"  no  secret  of  her  intention  to  invade  his 
dominions  Tiiis  charge  was  not  without  foundation. 
The  emissaries  of  the  house  of  Austria  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  rebellion  in  Naples,  which  Prince  Lobkowitz  had 


ordere  to  favour  by  an  invasion.  This  general  was  en- 
camped at  Monte  Rotundo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home, 
when,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  confederates  advanced  to 
Vellelri.  While  the  two  armies  remained  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Prince  Lobkowitz  detached  a  strong  body  of  forces, 
under  Count  Soro  and  General  Gorani,  who  made  an 
irruption  into  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  and  took  the  city 
of  Aquilla,  where  they  distributed  a  manifesto,  in  which 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  exhorted  the  Neapolitans  to  shake 
ofT  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  submit  again  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  This  step,  however,  produced  little  or  no  effect ; 
and  the  Austrian  detachment  retired  at  the  approach  of 
the  Duke  of  X'leuville,  with  a  superior  number  of  forces. 
In  August,  Count  Brown,  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian 
detachment,  surprised  \'elletri  in  the  night;  and  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  Duke  of  Modena,  were  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  taken.  They  escaped  by  a  postern 
with  great  difficulty,  and  repaired  to  the  quarters  of  Count 
Gages,  who  performed  the  part  of  a  great  general  on  this 
occasion.  He  rallied  the  fugitives,  dispelled  the  panic 
and  confusion  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  his  camp, 
and  made  a  disposition  for  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians.  Count  Brown,  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  thought  proper  to  secure  his  retreat, 
whicli  he  effected  with  great  art  and  gallantry,  carrying  off 
a  prodigious  booty.  Three  thousand  Spaniards  are  said 
to  have  fallen  in  this  action  ;  and  eight  hundred  men  were 
taken,  with  some  standards  and  colours.  Count  Mariani, 
a  Neapolitan  general,  was  among  the  prisoners.  The 
Austrians  lost  about  six  hundred  men  ;  and  General 
Novati  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  exploit 
produced  no  consequence  of  importance.  The  heats  of 
autumn  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Austrians,  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  that  Prince  Lobkowitz  saw 
his  army  mouldering  away,  without  any  possibility  of  its 
being  recruited  :  besides  the  country  was  so  drained  that 
he  could  no  longer  procure  subsistence.  Impelled  by 
these  considerations,  he  meditated  a  retreat.  On  the 
eleventh  dav  of  November,  he  decamped  from  Faiola, 
marched  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  passed  the  Tiber  at 
Ponte  MoUe,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Pons  Mil- 
vius,  which  he  had  just  time  to  break  down  behind  him, 
when  the  vanguard  of  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans 
appeared.  Pan  of  his  rear-guard,  however,  was  taken, 
with  Count  Soro  who  commanded  it,  at  Nocera ;  and  his 
army  suffered  greatly  by  desertion.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued his  retreat  with  equal  skill  and  expedition,  ^ssed 
the  mountains  of  Gubio,  and  by  the  way  of  Viterbo 
reached  to  Bolognese.  The  Pope  was  altogether  passive. 
In  the  besinniiig  of  the  campaign  he  had  caressed  Lob- 
kowitz ;  and  now  he  received  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
with  mark#  of  the  warmest  affection.  That  prince  having 
visited  the  chief  curiosities  of  Rome,  returned  to  Naples, 
leaving  part  of  his  troops  under  the  command  of  Count 
Gages. 

§  XVI.  Fortune  likewise  favoured  his  brother  Don 
Philip,  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  He  was,  early  in  the 
season,  joined  at  Antibes  by  the  French  army,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Conti.  In  the  latter  end  of 
March  the  combined  forces  passed  the  Var,  reduced  the 
castle  of  Aspremoiit,  and  entered  the  city  of  Nice,  without 
opposition.  In  April,  they  attacked  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
who,  with  twentv  thousand  men,  was  strongly  entrenched 
among  the  mountains  of  Villa  Franca.  The  action  was 
obstinate  and  bloody  ;  but  their  numbers  and  perseverance 
prevailed.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  posts,  and 
embark  on  board  of  the  British  squadron,  which  trans- 
ported him  and  his  troops  to  \ado.  The  intention  of  Don 
Philip  wa-s  to  penetrate  through  the  territories  of  Genoa 
into  the  Milanese;  but  Admiral  Matthews,  who  hovered 
with  a  strong  squadron  on  that  coast,  sent  a  message  to 
the  republic,  declaring,  that  should  the  combined  army  be 
suffered  to  pass  through  her  dominions,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  would  consider  such  a  step  as  a  breach  of  their 
neulralitv.  The  senate,  intimidated  by  this  intimation, 
entreated  the  princes  to  desist  from  their  design,  and  they 
resolved  to  choose  another  route.  They  defiled  towards 
Piedmont,  and  assaulted  the  strong  post  of  Chateau 
Dauphinc,  defended  bv  the  King  of  Sairdinia  in  |ierson. 
After  a  desperate  attack,  in  which  they  lost  four  thousand 
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men,  tlio  place  «-as  takuii;  tiie  canisoii  of  Dcmoiit  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  and  the  whole  country  of  Piedmont 
was  laid  under  contribution,  llis  Sardinian  nKijesty  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  hazard  a  battle :  and,  therefore, 
I'ostcd  himself  at  Salnzzes,  in  order  to  cover  his  capital. 
The  combined  army  advanced  to  the  strong  and  important 
town  of  Coni,  which  was  invested  in  the  beiiinning  of 
September.  Baron  Leutruni  the  novernor  made  an  obsti- 
nate defence,  and  tlie  sitnalion  of  the  place  was  such  as 
rendered  tlie  siege  difficult,  tedious,  and  bloody.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  being  reinforced  by  ten  thousand  Austri- 
ans,  under  C.eneral  Pallavicini,  advanced  to  its  relief,  and 
a'battle  ensued.  The  action  was  maintained  with  great 
vigour  on  both  sides,  till  night,  when  his  majesty  finding 
it  impracticable  to  force  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  retired 
in  good  order  to  his  camp  at  IVlurasso.  He  afterwards 
found  means  to  throw  a  reinforcement  and  supply  of  pro- 
visions into  Coni ;  and  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  at  this 
period  not  only  retarded,  but  even  dispirited,  the  be- 
siegers. Nevertheless,  the  princes  persisted  in  their  design, 
notwithstanding  a  dearth  of  provisions,  and  the  approach 
of  w^inter,  till  the  latter  end  of  November,  wlien  the 
Chevalier  de  Soto  entered  the  place  with  six  huiulred  fresh 
men.  This  incident  was  no  sooner  known  than  the  princes 
abandoned  their  enterprise ;  and  leaving  their  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  Piedmontese,  marched  back 
to  Demont.  Having  dismantled  the  fortifications  of  this 
place,  they  retreated  with  great  precipitation  to  Dauphinc, 
and  were  dreadfully  harassed  by  the  \'audois  and  light 
troops  in  the  service  of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  who  now 
again  saw  himself  in  possession  of  Piedmont.  The  French 
troops  were  quartered  in  Dauphine,  but  Don  Philip  still 
maintained  his  footing  in  Savoy,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
he  fleeced  without  mercy. 

§  X\'1I.  After  the  action  at  Toulon,  nothing  of  conse- 
quence was  acliieved  by  the  British  squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  indeed  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain 
was,  during  the  summer,  quite  inactive.  In  the  month 
of  June,  Commodore  Anson  returned  from  his  voyage  of 
three  years  and  nine  months,  in  which  he  had  surrounded 
the  terraqueous  globe.  We  have  formerly  observed,  that 
he  sailed  with  a  small  squadron  to  the  South  Sea,  in  order 
to  annoy  the  Spanish  settlements  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Two 
of  his  large  ships  having  been  separated  from  him  in  a 
storm  before  he  weathered  Cape  Horn,  had  put  in  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  whence  they  re- 
turned to  Europe.  A  frigate  commanded  by  Captain 
Cheap,  was  shipwrecked  on  a  desolate  island  in'  the  South 
Sea.  Mr.  Anson  having  undergone  a  dreadful  tempest, 
which  dispersed  his  fleet,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Gloucester,  a  ship 
of  the  line,  a  sloop,  and  a  pink  loaded  witln  provisions. 
These  were  the  remains  of  his  squadron.  lie  made  prize 
of  several  vessels;  took  and  burned  the  little  town  of 
Payta :  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Mexico,  for  the  Philip- 
pine Isles :  and  in  this  passage  the  Gloucester  was  aban- 
doned and  sunk  :  the  other  vessel  had  been  destroyed  for 
want  of  men  to  navigate  them,  so  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  the  commodore's  own  ship,  the  Centurion,  and 
that  but  very  indifferently  manned ;  for  the  crews  had 
been  lionibly  thinned  by  sickness.  Incredible  were  the 
hardships  and  misery  they  sustained  from  the  shattered 
condition  of  the  ships  and  the  scorbutic  disorder,  when 
they  reached  the  plentiful  island  of  Tinian,  where  they 
were  supplied  witn  the  necessary  refreshments.  Tiience 
they  prosecuted  their  voyai;e  to  the  river  of  Canton  in 
China,  where  the  commodore  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
sheathed,  and  found  means  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of 
sailors.  The  chief  object  of  nis  attention  was  the  rich 
annual  ship  that  sails  between  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and 
Maiulla  one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  In  hopes  of  inter- 
cepting her,  he  set  sail  from  Canton,  and  steered  his 
course  back  to  the  straits  of  Manilla,  where  she  actually 
fell  into  his  hands,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  engagement. 
The  prize  was  called  Neustra  Signora  de  Cabodonga, 
mounted  with  forty  guns,  maimed  with  six  hundred 
sailors,  and  loaded  with  treasure  and  effects  to  the  value 
of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling : 


with  this  windfall  he  returned  to  Canton,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  prosecuted  his 
voyage  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  Though 
this  fortunate  commander  enriched  himself  by  an  occur- 
rence that  may  be  termed  almost  accidental,  the  British 
nation  was  not  indemnified  for  the  expense  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  the  original  design  was  entirely  defeated.  Had 
the  Manilla  ship  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
Commodore,  he  might  have  been,  at  his  return  to  England, 
laid  aside  as  a  superannuated  captain,  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity :  but  his  great  wealth  invested  him  with  consider- 
able influence,  and  added  lustre  to  his  talents,  lie  soon 
became  the  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  all  naval 
deliberations;  and  the  king  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peerage.  In  July,  Sir  John  Balchen,  an  admiral  of  ap- 
proved valour  and  great  experience,  sailed  from  Spithead 
with  a  strong  squadron,  in  quest  o.f  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  Fiench  fleet  at  Brest,  under  the  command  of 
M.  de  Rochambault.  In  the  bay  of  Biscay  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  violent  storm,  that  "dispersed  the  ships,  and 
drove  them  up  the  Englisli  Channel.  Admiral  Stewart, 
with  the  greater  part  of  them,  arrived  at  Plymouth ;  but 
Sir  John  Balchen 's  own  ship,  the  Victory,  which  was 
counted  the  most  beautiful  first-rate  in  the  world,  founder- 
ed at  sea;  and  this  brave  commander  perished,  with  all 
his  officers,  volunteers,  and  crew,  amounting  to  eleven 
hundred  choice  seamen.  On  the  fourth  day  of  October, 
after  the  siege  of  Fribourg,  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Belleisle 
and  his  brother  happened,  in  their  way  to  Berlin,  to  halt 
at  a  village  in  the  forest  of  Hartz,  dependent  on  the  Elec- 
torate of  Hanover.  There  they  were  apprehended  by  the 
bailiff  of  the  place,  and  conducted  as  prisoners  to  Osterode ; 
from  whence  they  were  removed  to  Stade  on  the  Elbe, 
where  they  embarked  for  England.  They  resided  at 
Windsor  till  the  following  year,  when  they  were  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  cartel  which  had  been  established  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  at  Franckfort,  and  released 
accordingly,  after  they  had  been  treated  by  the  British 
nobility  with  that  respect  and  hospitality  which  was  due 
to  their  rank  and  merit.'' 

§  XVIII.  The  dissensions  in  the  British  cabinet  were  now 
ripened  into  another  revolution  in  the  ministry.  Lord 
Carteret,  who  was  by  this  time  Earl  Granville  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mother's  death,  had  engrossed  the  royal 
favour  so  much,  that  the  Duke  of  N and  his  bro- 
ther are  said  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  his  influence  and 
greatness.  He  had  incuned  the  resentment  of  those  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  patriots,  and 
entirely  forfeited  his  popularity.  The  two  brothers  were 
very  powerful  by  their  parliamentary  interest :  they  knew 
their  own  strength,  and  engaged  in  a  political  alliance 
with  the  leading  men  in  the  opposition,  against  the  prime 
minister  and  his  measures.  This  coalition  was  dignified 
with  the  epithet  of  "  The  Broad  Bottom,"  as  if  it  had 
been  established  on  a  true  constitutional  foundation,  com- 
prehending individuals  of  every  class,  without  distinction 
of  party.  The  appellation,  however,  which  they  assumed 
was  afterward  converted  into  a  term  of  derision.  The 
Earl  of  Granville  perceiving  the  gathering  storm,  and  fore- 
seeing the  impossibility  of  withstanding  such  an  opposition 
in  parliament,  wisely  avoided  tlie  impending  danger  and 
disgrace,  bv  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his  employments. 
The  Earl  of  Harrington  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
state.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  declared 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  Lords  Gower  and 
Cobliam  were  re-established  in  the  offices  they  had  resign- 
ed :  Mr.  Lvttelton  was  admitted  as  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasury  :  even  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  accepted  of  a  place 
at  court ;  and  Sir  John  Philips  sat  at  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations,  though  he  soon  renounced  this  employ--^ 
ment.  This  was  rather  a  change  of  men  than  of  measures,, 
and  turned  out  to  the  ease  and  advantage  of  the  sovereign  ; 
for  his  views  were  no  longer  thwarted  by  an  obstinate 
opposition  in  parliament.  The  session  was  opened  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  Commons  unanimously  granted  about  six  millions 
and  a  half  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  raised 
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hy  the  land,  the  malt,  and  the  salt  laMs,  the  sinking  fund, 
and  the  additional  duty  on  wines.  In  January,  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  set  out  for  the  Hague,  with  the  cliaracter 
of  ainliassador  e.xtraordinary,  to  persuade,  if  possible,  the 
States-general  to  engage  heartily  ui  tlie  war.  About  the 
same  time,  a  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance  was  signed  at 
Warsaw,  by  the  Qiieen  of  Hungary,  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  marituiie  powers.  This  was  a  mutual  guarantee 
of  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  contracting  parties  : 
but  his  Polish  majesty  was  paid  for  his  concurrence  with 
an  annual  subsidy  ol  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  two-thirds  of  which  were  defrayed  by  England, 
and  the  remainder  was  disbursed  by  the  United  Provinces."^ 
§  XIX.  The  business  of  the  British  par- 
**'  " ''  ■  liament  being  discussed,  the  session  was 
closed  in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and,  immediately  after 
the  prorogation,  the  king  set  out  for  Hanover.  The  death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  which  happened  in  tlie 
month  of  January,  liad  entirely  changed  the  face  of  atBiirs 
in  the  empire,  and  all  the  princes  of  Germany  were  in 
commotion.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  consort  to  her 
Hungarian  majesty,  was  immediately  declared  a  candidate 
for  the  imperial  crown  ;  while  his  pretensions  were  warmly 
opposed  by  the  French  king  and  his  allies.  The  court  of 
Vienna,  taking  advantage  of  the  late  emperor's  death, 
sent  an  army  to  invade  Bavaria  in  the  month  of  Marcli, 
under  the  conduct  of  General  Bathiani,  who  routed  the 
French  and  palatine  troops  at  PsifFenhoveii ;  took  posses- 
sion of  Rain ;  sun-ounded  and  disarmed  six  thousand 
Hessians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ingoldstadt;  and  drove 
the  Bavarian  forces  out  of  the  electorate.  The  young 
elector  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  retire  to 
Augsburgh,  where  he  found  himself  in  danger  of  losing 
all  his  dominions.  In  this  emergency  he  yielded  to  the 
earnest  solicitat'ons  of  the  empress  his  mother,  enforced 
by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  of 
his  general.  Count  Seckendorf,  who  exhorted  him  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  A  negociation  was 
immediately  begun  at  Fuessen,  where,  in  April,  the  treaty 
was  concluded.  The  queen  consented  to  recognise  the 
imperial  dignity,  as  having  been  vested  in  the  person  of  his 
fatfier;  to  acknowledge  his  mother  as  empress  dowager; 
to  restore  his  dominions,  with  all  the  fortresses,  artillery, 
stores,  and  ammunition  which  she  had  taken :  on  the 
other  hand,  he  renounced  all  claim  to  the  succession  of 
her  father,  and  became  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion :  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  Bohemia  in  the  person  of  the  queen  ;  and  engaged  to 
give  his  voice  for  the  grand  duke,  at  the  ensuing  election 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans.  Until  that  should  be  deter- 
mined, both  parties  agreed  that  Ingoldstadt  should  be 
garrisoned  by  neutral  troops ;  and  that  Braunau  and 
Schardingen,  with  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Inn 
and  the  Saltza,  should  remain  in  the  queen's  possession, 
though  without  prejudice  to  the  civil  government,  or  the 
elector's  revenue.  In  the  mean  time  he  dismissed  the 
auxiliaries  that  were  in  his  pay,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  retire  without  molestation.      • 

§  XX.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  now  secured  the  votes 
of  all  the  electors,  except  those  of  Brandenburgh  and  the 
palatinate.  Nevertheless,  France  assembled  a  powerful 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  in  order  to 
influence  the  election.  But  the  Austrian  army,  command- 
ed by  the  grand  duke  in  person,  marclied  thither  from 
the  Danube;  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  was  obliged  to 
repass  the  Rhine  at  Nordlingen.  Then  the  grand  duke 
repaired  to  Frankfort,  where,  on  the  second  dav  of  Sep- 
tember, he  was  by  a  majority  of  voices  declared  King  of 
the  Romans,  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  Meanwhile  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  made  great  progress  in  the  conquest 
of  Silesia.  The  campaign  began  in  January,  when  the 
Hungarian  insurgents  were  obliged  to  retire  into  Moravia. 
In  the  following  m.onth  the  Prussian  General  Lehwald 
defeated  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  Austrians,  command- 
ed by  General  Helsrich ;  the  town  of  Ratibor  was  taken 
by  assault;  and  the  king  entered  Silesia,  in  May,  at  the 

c  Robert  Earlof  Orfonl,  late  prime  minister,  died  m  Marcli,  after  lia\  ing 
Ipr  a  very  shiii  t  lime  enjoyed  a  pension  of  tour  tlionsand  pounds  granted  by 
llie  rrowii,  in  consi'leratton  of  his  past  services,  lliouall  lie  had  for  such  a 
length  ot  tune  directed  the  application  of  tlie  puMic  tieasure,  his  circuin- 


head  of  seventy  thousand  men.  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, being  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Wessenfels  and 
twenty  thousand  Saxons,  penetrated  into  Silesia  by  the 
defiles  of  Landshut,  and  were  attacked  by  his  Prussian 
majesty  in  the  plains  of  Striegan,  near  Friedherg.  The 
battle  was  maintained  from  morning  fill  noon,  when  the 
Saxons  giving  way.  Prince  Charles  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  a  great  number 
of  colours,  standards,  and  artillery.  This  victory,  obtained 
on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  complete  as  it  was,  did  not 
])rove  decisive  ;  for  though  the  victor  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  war  into  Bohemia,  and  maintained  his  army  by 
raising  contributions  in  that  country,  the  Austrians  re- 
solved to  hazard  another  engagement.  Their  aim  was  to 
surprise  him  in  his  camp  at  Sohr,  which  they  attacked  on 
the  tliirtieth  of  September,  at  day-break,  but  they  met 
with  such  a  warm  reception,  that  notwithstanding  their 
repeated  efforts  during  the  space  of  four  hours,  they  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  damage,  and  retreated  to  Jaro- 
mire,  leaving  five  thousand  killed  upon  the  spot,  besides 
two  thousand  that  were  taken,  with  many  standards,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  loss  of  this  battle  was  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  avarice  of  the  irregulars,  who 
having  penetrated  into  the  Prussian  camp,  began  to  pillage 
with  great  eagerness,  giving  the  king  an  opportunity  to 
rally  his  disordered  troops,  and  restore  the  battle :  never- 
theless, they  retired  with  the  plunder  of  his  baggage,  in- 
cluding his  military  chest,  the  officers  of  his  chancery,  his 
own  secretary,  and  all  the  papers  of  his  cabinet. 

§  XXI.  After  this  action,  his  Prussian  majesty  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  breathed  nothing  but  peace  and  moderation. 
In  August  he  had  signed  a  convention  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  who  became  guarantee  of  his  possessions  in 
Silesia,  as  yielded  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau  ;  and  he  pro- 
mised to  vote  for  tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  at  the 
election  of  an  emperor.  This  was  intended  as  the  basis  of 
a  more  general  accommodation.  But  he  now  pretended 
to  have  received  undoubted  intelligence,  that  tlie  King  of 
Poland  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  had  agreed  to  invade 
Brandenburgh  with  three  different  armies ;  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  his  Polish  majesty  had  demanded  of  the 
czarina  tlie  succours  stipulated  by  treaty  between  the  two 
crowns.  Alarmed,  or  seemingly  alarmed,  at  this  informa- 
tion, he  solicited  the  maritime  powers  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements, and  interpose  their  good  offices  with  the  court 
of  Pelersburgh.  Yet,  far  from  waiting  for  the  result  of 
these  remonstrances,  he  made  a  sudden  irruption  in  I.u- 
satia,  took  possession  of  Gorlitz,  and  obliged  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  to  retire  before  him  into  Bohem.ia. 
Then  he  entered  Leipsic,  and  laid  Saxony  under  contribu- 
tion. The  King  of  Poland,  unable  to  resist  the  torrent, 
quitted  his  capital,  and  took  refuge  in  Prague.  His  troops, 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  Austrians,  were  defeated  at  Pirna 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December ;  and  his  Prussian 
majesty  became  master  of  Dresden  without  further  oppo- 
sition. The  King  of  Poland,  thus  deprived  of  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  was  fain  to  acquiesce  in  such  terms  as 
the  conqueror  thought  proper  to  impose  ;  and  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  was  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  By  this  convention  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia retained  all  the  contributions  he  had  levied  in  Saxony; 
and  was  entitled  to  a  million  of  German  crowns,  to  be 
paid  to  his  Polish  majesty  at  the  next  fair  of  Leipsfc. 
He  and  the  Elector  Palatine  consented  to  acknowledge 
the  grand  duke  as  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  this  last 
confirmed  to  his  Prussian  majesty  certain  privileges  de 
non  evocundo,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  late  ernperor 
with  regard  to  some  territories  possessed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  though  not  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Bran- 
denburgh. Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
the  Prussian  troops  evacuated  Saxony  ;  and  the  peace  of 
Germany  was  restored. 

§  XX>I.  Though  the  French  king  could  not  prevent  the 
elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to  the  imperial  throne,  he 
resolved  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria,  by  making  a 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands.     A  prodigious  army  was 

stances  were  notaffluent :  he  uas  liberal  in  his  disposition,  and  had  such  a 
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there  assembled,  under  tlie  au.^pices  of  Marcsclial  Count 
de  Saxe ;  and  his  most  christian  majesty,  with  the  dau- 
phin, arriving  in  the  camp,  thev  invested  "the  stroni;  town 
of  Tournay,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April.  The  Dutch 
garrison  consisted  of  eight  thousand  men,  commanded  by 
the  old  Baron  Dorth,  who  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the 
allied  army  assembled  at  Soignies  :  he  was  assisted  with 
the  advice  of  the  Count  Konigseg,  an  Austrian  general, 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  commander  of  the  Dutch 
forces.  Their  army  was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  thnt 
of  the  enemy;  nevertheless,  they  resolved  to  march  to  the 
rglief  of  Tournay.  Tliey  accordingly  advanced  to  Leuse  : 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April  took  post  at  Maul- 
bre  in  sight  of  the  French  army,  which  was  encamped  on 
an  eminence,  from  the  village  of  Antoine  to  a  large  wocid 
beyond  Vezon,  having  Fontenoy  in  tlieir  front.  Next  day 
was  employed  by  the  allies  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
some  outposts,  and  clearing  the  defiles  through  which  they 
were  obliged  to  advance  to  the  attack  ;  while  tlie  French 
completed  their  batteries,  and  made  the  most  formidable 
preparations  for  tlieir  reception.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of 
April,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  having  made  the  proper 
dispositions,  began  his  march  to  the  enemy  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  :  a  brisk  cannonade  ensued  :  and  about 
nine  both  armies  were  engasred.  The  British  infantry 
drove  the  French  beyond  their  lines ;  but  the  left  wing 
felling  in  the  attack  on  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  and  the 
cavalry  forbearins;  to  advance  on  the  flanks,  they  measured 
back  their  ground  with  some  disorder,  from  the  prodigious 
fire  of  the  French  batteries.  They  rallied,  however,  in  re- 
turning to  the  charge  with  redoubled  ardour,  repulsed  the 
enemy  to  their  camp  with  great  slaughter ;  but,  being 
wholly  unsupported  by  the  other  wing,  and  exposed  both 
in  front  and  flank  to  a  dreadful  fire,  which  did  great  exe- 
cution, the  duke  was  obliged  to  make  the  necessary  dis- 
positions for  a  retreat  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  this  was  effected  in  tolerable  order.  Tlie  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  carnage  on  both  sides 
was  very  considerable.  The  allies  lost  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  including  a  good  number  of  officers ;  among 
these  were  Lieutenant-tjeneral  Campbell,  and  Major- 
General  Ponsonby.  The  victory  cost  the  French  almost 
an  equal  number  of  lives :  and  no  honour  was  lost  by  the 
vanquished.  Had  the  allies  given  battle  on  the  preceding 
day,  before  the  enemy  had  taken  their  measures,  and  re- 
ceived all  their  reinforcements,  they  might  have  succeeded 
in  their  endeavours  to  relieve  Tournay.  Although  the 
attack  was  generally  judged  rash  and  precipitate,  the  Brit- 
ish and  Hanoverian  troops  fought  with  such  intrepidity 
and  perseverance,  that  if  they  had  been  properly  sustained 
by  the  Dutch  forces,  and  'their  flanks  covered  by  the 
cavalry,  the  French,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland left  his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  humanity  of  the 
victors ;  and  retiring  to  Aeth,  encamped  in  an  advantage- 
ous situation  at  Lessines.  The  garrison  of  Tournav,  though 
now  deprived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  maintained  the  place 
to  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  when  the  governor  obtain- 
ed an  honourable  capitulation.  After  the  conquest  of  this 
frontier,  which  was  dismantled,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
apprehending  the  enemy  had  a  design  upon  Ghent,  sent  a 
detachment  of  four  thousand  men  to  reinforce  the  carrison 
of  that  city  :  but  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  Pas-dii- 
nicle;  and  were  killed  or  taken,  except  a  few  dragoons 
that  escaped  to  Ostend  :  on  that  very  night,  which  was 
the  twelfth  of  June,  Ghent  was  surprised  by  a  detachment 
of  the  French  army.  Then  they  invested  Ostend,  which, 
though  defended  by  an  English  garrison,  and  open  to  the 
sea,  was,  after  a  short  siege,  surrendered  by  capitulation 
on  the  fourteenth  dav  of  August.  Dendermontie,  Oude- 
narde,  Newport,  and  Aeth,  underwent  the  same  fate  : 
while  the  allied  army  lay  entrenched  beyond  ths  canal  of 
Antwerp.  The  French  king  having  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  returned  to  Paris,  which 
ne  entered  in  triumph. 

§  XXIII.  The  campaign  in  Italy  was  unpropitious  to 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Count 
Gages  passed  the  Apennines,  and  entered  the  State  of 
Lucca ;  from  thence  lie  proceeded  by  the  eastern  coast  of 


Genoa  to  Lestride-Levante.  The  junction  of  the  two 
armies  was  thus  accomplished,  and  reinforced  with  ten 
thousand  Genoese :  meanwhile  Prince  Lobkowitz  de- 
camped from  Modena  and  took  post  at  Parma ;  but  he 
was  soon  succeeded  by  Count  Schuylemberg,  and  sent  to 
command  tl\e  Austrians  to  Bohemia.  The  Spaniards 
entered  the  Milanese  without  further  opposition.  Count 
Gages,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  took  jiossession  of  Ser- 
ravalle ;  and  advancing  towards  Placentia,  obliged  the 
Austrians  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  'Tortona:  but 
when  Don  Philip,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  troops, 
made  himself  master  of  Acqui,  the  King  of  Sardinia  and 
the  Austrian  general,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  retreated 
behind  the  Tanaro.  The  strong  citadel  of  Tortona  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  likewise  reduced  Parma  and 
Placentia ;  and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Tanaro,  com- 
pelled his  Sardinian  majesty  to  take  shelter  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Po.  Then  Pavia  was  won  by  scalade  ;  and 
the  city  of  Milan  submitted  to  the  infant,  though  the 
Austrian  garrison  still  maintained  the  citadel;  all  Pied- 
mont, on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  Turin,  was  re- 
duced, and  even  that  capital  threatened  with  a  siege ;  so 
that  by  the  month  of  October  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  in  Italy,  were  wholly  subdued  ;  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  stripped  of  all  hisdominions :  yet 
he  continued  firm  and  true  to  his  engagements,  and  deaf 
to  all  proposals  of  a  separate  accommodation. 

§  XXIV.  The  naval  transactions  of  Great  Britain  were 
in  the  course  of  this  year  remarkably  spirited.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  Admiral  Rowley  had  succeeded  Matthews 
in  the  command  ;  Savona,  Genoa,  Final,  St.  Renio,  with 
Bastia,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  were  bombarded  ;  several 
Spanish  ships  were  taken  ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the 
safe  arrival  of  their  rich  Havannah  squadron  at  Corunna. 
Commodore  Barnet,  in  the  East  Indies,  made_  prize  of 
several  French  ships,  richly  laden ;  and  Commodore 
Townshend,  in  the  latitude  of  Martinico,  took  about  thirty 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  enemy,  under  convov  of 
four  ships  of  war,  two  of  which  were  destroyed.  The 
English  privateers  likewise  met  with  uncommon  success. 
But  the  most  important  achievemeTit  was  the  conquest  of 
Louisbourg  on  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  Nortli  America: 
a  place  of  great  consequence,  which  the  French  had  forti- 
fied at  a  prodigious  expense.  The  scheme  of  reducing  this 
fortress  was  planned  in  Boston,  recommended  by  their 
general  assembly,  and  approved  by  his  majesty,  who  sent 
instructions  to  Commodore  Warren,  stationed  off  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  to  sail  for  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
and  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  New  England  in  this 
expedition.  A  body  of  six  thousand  men  wiis  formed 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pepperel,  a  trader  of  Piscata- 
qnay,  whose  influence  was  extensive  in  that  country  : 
though  he  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  education,  and  utterly 
unacquainted  with  military  operations.  In  April  Mr. 
Warren  arrived  at  Canso  with  ten  ships  of  war ;  and  the 
troops  of  New  England  being  embarked  in  transports, 
sailed  immediately  for  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  where  they 
landed  without  opposition.  The  enemy  abandoned  their 
grand  battery,  which  was  detached  from  the  town :  and 
the  immediate  seizure  of  it  contributed  in  a  good  measure 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  While  the  American 
troops,  reinforced  by  eight  hundred  marines,  carried  on 
their  approaches  by  land,  the  squadron  blocked  up  the 
place  by  sea  in  such  a  m,inner,  that  no  succours  could  be 
introduced.  A  French  ship  of  the  line,  with  some  smaller 
vessels  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  inter- 
cepted and  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  :  and,  indeed,  the 
reduction  of  Louisbourg  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  the  bnwest  and  best 
officers  in  the  service  of  Eni;land.  The  operations  of  the 
siege  were  wholly  conducted  by  the  engineers  and  oflncers 
who  commanded  the  British  marines  :  and  the  Americans 
being  ignorant  of  war,  were  contented  to  act  under  their 
directions.  The  town  being  considerably  damaged  by  the 
bombs  and  bullets  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  garrison  de- 
spairing of  relief,  the  governor  capitulated  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  June,  when  the  city  of  Louisbourg,  and  the 
isle  of  Cape  Breton,  were  surrendered  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.  'The  garrison  and  inhabitants  engaged  that  they 
would"  not  bear  arms  for  twelve  months   against  Great 
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liritain  or  her  allies;  and  being  embarked  in  fourteen  car- 
tel siiips,  were  transported  to  Uochefbrt.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Loiiisbouri.',  two  French  East  India 
ships,  and  another  from  Peru,  laden  with  treasure,  sailed 
into  the  harbour,  on  the  supposition  that  it  still  belonged  to 
France,  and  were  taken  by  the  English  squadron. 

§  XX\'.  The  news  of  this  conquest  being  transmitted  to 
England,  Mr.  Pepperel  was  preferred  to  the  dignity  of 
a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  and  congratulatory  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  king  on  the  success  of  his  majesty's 
arms.  The  possession  of  Cape  Breton  was  doubtless  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  Great  Britain.  It  not  only  distressed 
the  French  m  their  fisliery  and  navigation,  but  removed  all 
fears  of  encroachment  and  rivalship  from  the  English  fish- 
ers on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  freed  New  England 
from  the  terrors  of  a  dangerous  neighbour ;  overawed  the 
Indians  of  that  country ;  and  secured  the  possession  of 
Acadia  to  the  cro%vn  of  Great  Britain.  The  plan  of  this 
conquest  was  originally  laid  by  Mr.  Auchmuty,  judse-ad- 
vocate  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  New  England.  He  de- 
monstrated, that  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  would  put 
the  English  in  sole  possession  of  the  fishery  of  North 
America,  which  would  annually  return  to  Great  Britain 
two  millions  sterling  for  the  manufactures  yearly  shipped 
to  the  plantations ;  employ  many  thousand  families  that 
were  othenvise  unserviceable  to  the  public ;  increase  the 
shipping  and  mariners ;  extend  navigation ;  cut  off  all 
communication  between  France  and  Canada  by  the  river 
St.  LawTence;  so  that  Quebec  would  fall  of  course  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  %vho  might  expel  the  French  en- 
tirely from  America,  open  a  correspondence  with  the  re- 
mote Indians,  and  render  themselves  masters  of  the  pro- 
fitable fur  trade,  which  was  now  engrossed  by  the  enemy. 
The  natives  of  New  England  acquired  great  glory  from  the 
successof  this  enterprise.  Britain,  which  had  in  some  in- 
stances behaved  like  a  step-mother  to  her  own  colonies, 
was  now  convinced  of  their  importance  :  and  treated  those 
as  brethren  whom  she  had  too  long  considered  as  aliens 
and  rivals.  Circumstanced  as  the  nation  is,  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  too  tenderly  cherish  the  interests  of  the  British 
plantations  in  America.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  brave, 
hardy,  industrious  people,  animated  with  an  active  spirit  of 
commerce ;  inspired  with  a  noble  zeal  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. The  trade  of  Great  Britain,  clogged  with 
heavy  taxes  and  impositions, has  for  sometime  laneuished 
in  many  valuable  branches.  The  French  have  undersold 
our  cloths,  and  spoiled  our  markets  in  the  Levant.  Spain 
is  no  longer  supplied  as  usual  with  the  commodities  of 
England  :  the  exports  to  Germany  must  be  considerably 
diminished  by  the  misunderstanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  house  of  Austria ;  consequently,  her  greatest  re- 
source must  be  in  her  communication  with  her  own  colo- 
nies, which  consume  her  manufactures,  and  make  immense 
returns  in  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  fish,  timber,  naval  stores, 
iron,  furs,  drugs,  rice,  and  indigo.  Tlie  southern  planta- 
tions likewise  produce  silk  ;  and,  with  due  encouragement, 
might  furnish  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  the 
most  fertile  soil  and  the  happiest  climate.  The  continent 
of  North  America,  if  properly  cultivated,  will  prove  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  wealth  and  strength  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  become  the  last  asylum  of  British 
liberty.  When  the  nation  is  enslaved  by  domestic  despot- 
ism or  foreign  dominion  ;  when  her  substance  is  wasted, 
her  spirit  broke,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England 
are  no  more  ;  then  those  colonies,  sent  off  by  our  fathers, 
may  receive  and  entertain  their  sons  as  hapless  exiles,  and 
ruined  refugees. 

§  XXVI.  While  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  isles 
of  America  were  thus  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  and 
subjected  to  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Great  Britain  un- 
derwent a  dangerous  convulsion  in  her  own  bowels.  The 
son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  fired  with  ambition, 
and  animated  with  the  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  that  purpose, 
which,  though  it  might  not  be  crowned  with  success, 
should  at  least  astonish  all  Christendom.  Tlie  Jacobites  in 
England  and  Scotland  had  promised,  that  if  he  would 
land  in  Britain  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army,  they  would 

d  The  Elizabeth,  a  king's  ship,  was  procured  as  a  tnnvoy.hy  the  interest 

of  Mr.  Walsh,  iin  Irish  merchant  at  Nantes;  and  on  hoard  of  her  fifty 
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supply  him  with  provisions,  carriages,  and  horses,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  declared  they  would  take  up  arms, 
and  join  his  standard  :  but  they  disapproved  of  his  coming 
over  without  forces,  as  a  dangerous  enterprise,  that  would 
in  all  probability  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  all  his  ad- 
herents. This  advice,  including  an  exact  detail  of  his 
father's  interest,  with  the  dispositions  of  his  particular 
friends  in  every  town  and  country,  was  transmitted  to  Lon- 
don in  January,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  Prince 
Charles;  but  the  person  with  whom  it  was  intrusted 
could  find  no  safe  means  of  conveyance;  so  that  he  sent 
it  back  to  Scotland,  from  whence  it  was  despatched  to 
France,  but  before  it  reached  Paris,  Charles  had  left  that 
kingdom.  Had  the  paper  come  to  his  hands  in  due  time, 
perhaps  he  would  not  have  embarked  in  the  undertaking, 
thougn  he  was  stimulated  to  the  attempt  by  many  concur- 
ring motives.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  cajoled  by  the  san- 
guine misrepresentations  of  a  few  adventurers,  who  hoped 
to  profit  by  the  expedition.  They  assured  -him,  that  the 
whole  nation  was  disaflected  to  the  reigning  family ;  that 
the  people  could  no  longer  bear  the  immense  load  of  taxes, 
which  was  daily  increasing;  and  that  the  most  consider- 
able persons  of  the  kingdom  would  gladly  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  crowding  to  his  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  knew  the  British  government  had  taken  some 
effectual  steps  to  alienate  the  friends  of  his  house  from  the 
principles  they  had  hitherto  professed.  Some  of  them  had 
accepted  posts  and  pensions :  ottiers  were  preferred  in  the 
armv;  and  the  parliament  were  so  attached  to  the  reigning 
family  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  delibera- 
tions. He  expected  no  material  succour  from  the  court  of 
France  ;  he  foresaw  that  delay  would  diminish  the  number 
of  his  adherents  in  Great  Britain  ;  and,  therefore,  resolved 
to  seize  the  present  occasion,  which  in  many  respects  was 
propitious  to  his  design.  Without  doubt,  had  he  been 
properly  supported,  he  could  not  have  found  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  of  exciting  an  intestine  commotion  in 
Great  Britain  :  for  Scotland  was  quite  unfurnished  with 
troops;  King  George  was  in  Germany ;  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, at  the  head  of  the  British  armv,  was  employed  in 
Flanders,  and  a  great  part  of  the  highlanders  were  keen  for 
insurrection.  Their  natural  princiiiles  were  on  this  occasion 
stimulated  by  the  suggestions  of  revenge.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  a  regiment  of  those  people  had  been  form- 
ed, and  transported  with  the  rest  of  the  British  troops  to 
Flanders.  Before  they  were  embarked  a  number  of  them 
deserted  with  their  arms,  on  pretence  tliat  they  had  been 
decoyed  into  the  service,  by  promises  and  assurances  that 
they  should  never  be  sent  abroad  ;  and  this  was  really  the 
case.  They  were  overtaken  by  a  body  of  horse,  persuaded 
to  submit,  brought  back  to  London  pinioned  like  malefac- 
tors, and  tried  for  desertion.  Three  were  shot  to  death  in 
terrorrm  ;  and  the  rest  were  sent  in  exile  to  the  plantations. 
Those  who  suffered  were  persons  of  some  consequence  in 
their  osvn  country ;  and  their  fate  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  clans  to  which  they  belonged.  It  was  considered  as  a 
national  outrage ;  and  the  highlanders,  who  are  naturally 
vindictive,  waited  impatiently  for  an  opportunity  of  ven- 
geance. 

§  XXVII.  The  voung  pretender  being  furnished  with  a 
sum  of  money,  and  a  supply  of  arms,  on  his  private  credit, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  court,  wrote  letters 
to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  explaining  his  design  and  situa- 
tion, intimating  the  place  where  he  intended  to  land,  com- 
municating a  private  signal,  and  assuring  them  he  should 
be  with  them  by  the  middle  of  June.  These  precautions 
being  taken,  he  embarked  on  board  of  a  small  frigate  at 
Port  St.  Nazaire,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine.  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  with 
a  few  other  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers ;  and  setting 
sail  on  the  fourteenth  of  July  vpas  joined  off  Belleisle  by 
the  Elizabeth,  a  French  ship' of  war,  mounted  with  sixty- 
six  guns,  as  his  convoy.''  "Their  design  was  to  sail  round 
Ireland,  and  land  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland;  but 
falling  in  with  the  Lion,  an  English  ship  of  the  line,  a  very 
obstinate  and  bloody  action  ensued.  The  Elizabeth  was 
so  disabled  that  she  could  not  prosecute  the  voyage,  and 
with  difficulty  reached  the  harbour  of  Brest;  but  the  Lion 
Fmuh  young  genlletnen  ennbarlted  as  volunteers. 
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was  shattered  to  such  a  de;;ree,  that  she  floated  like  a  wreck 
upon  the  water.  The  disaster  of  the  Eli/.abetli  was  a  great 
iiiist'ortmic  to  the  adventurer,  as  hy  her  being  disabled  he 
lost  a  sjreat  quantity  of  arms,  and  about  one  liundred  able 
oflicers,  who  were  embarked  on  board  of  her  for  the  benefit 
of  his  expedition.  Had  this  ship  arrived  in  Scotland,  she 
could  easdy  have  reduced  Kort  William,  situate  in  the 
midst  of  the  clans  attached  to  the  Stuart  family.  Such  a 
conquest,  by  i;ivin<;  lustre  to  the  prince's  arms,  wovdd  have 
allured  many  to  his  standard,  who  were  indifferent  in  noint 
of  principle ;  and  encouraged  a  great  number  of  liigli- 
landers  to  join  liim,  who  were  restricted  by  the  a|>prehen- 
sfon,  that  their  wives  and  families  would  be  subject  to 
insults  from  the  English  garrison  of  this  fortress.  Prince 
Charles,  in  the  frigate,  continued  his  course  to  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland.  After  a  voyage  of  eighteen  days  he  landed 
on  a  little  island  between  Barra  and  South  Inst,  two  of 
the  Hebrides;  then  he  re-embarked,  and  in  a  few  davs 
arrived  at  Bovodale  in  Arnsacy,  on  the  confines  of  Loch- 
rannach,  wliere  he  was  in  a  little  time  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hardy  mountaineers,  under  their 
respective  chiefs  or  leaders.  On  the  nineteenth  dav  of 
August,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  erected  tlie  pretender's 
standard  at  Glensinnan.  Some  of  those,  however,  on  whom 
Charles  jirincipally  depended,  now  stood  aloof,  either  fluc- 
tuating in  their  principles,  astonished  at  the  boldness  of 
the  undertaking,  or  startled  at  the  remonstrances  of  their 
friends,  who  did  not  fail  to  represent,  in  aggravated  colours, 
all  the  dangers  of  embarking  in  such  a  desperate  enter- 
prise. Had  the  government  acted  with  proper  vigour 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  the  adven- 
turer must  have  been  crushed  in  embryo,  before  any  con- 
siderable number  of  his  adherents  could  have  been  brought 
together :  but  the  lords  of  the  regency  seemed  to  slight  the 
information,  and  even  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  tliose  by 
wliom  it  was  conveyed.  They  were  soon  convinced  of 
their  mistake.  Prince  Charles  having  assembled  above 
twelve  hundred  men,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort  William ;  and  immediately  hostilities  were  com- 
menced. A  handful  of  Keppocn's  clan,  commanded  by 
Major  Donald  Macdonald,  even  before  they  joined  the 
])ietender,  attacked  two  companies  of  new  raised  soldiers, 
who,  with  their  officer,  were  disarmed  after  an  obstinate 
dispute  :  another  captain  of  the  king's  forces,  falling  into 
their  hands,  was  courteously  dismissed  mth  one  of  the 
pretender's  manifestoes,  and  a  passport  for  his  personal 
safety.  The  administration  was  now  effectually  alarmed. 
The  lords  of  the  regency  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a 
reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  any  person  who  should 
apprehend  the  prince  adventurer.  The  same  price  was  set 
upon  the  head  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  a  proclamation 
published  by  the  pretender.  A  courier  was  despatched  to 
Holland,  to  hasten  the  return  of  his  majesty,  who  arrived  in 
England  about  the  latter  end  of  August.  A  requisition  was 
made  of  six  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries;  and  several 
British  regiments  were  recalled  from  the  Netherlands.  A 
loyal  address  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  citv  of 
London  ;  and  tlie  merchants  of  this  metropolis  resolved  to 
raise  two  regiments  at  their  own  expense.  Orders  were 
issued  to  keep  the  trained-bands  in  readiness ;  to  array  the 
militia  of  Westminster ;  and  instructions  to  the  same  effect 
were  sent  to  all  the  lords-lieutenants  of  the  counties 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  prmcipal  noblemen  of  the 
nation  made  a  tender  of  their  services  to  their  sovereign  ; 
and  some  of  them  received  commissions  to  levy  regiments 
towards  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Bodies  of  volun- 
teers were  incorporated  in  London,  and  many  other  places  ; 
associations  were  formed,  large  contributions  raised  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  counties,  and  communities  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  eminent  merchants  in  London  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  public  credit,  by  receiving,  as  usual,  bank  notes 
in  payment  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  The  protestant 
clergy  of  all  denominations  exerted  themselves  with  extra- 
ordiiiary  ardour,  in  preaching  against  the  religion  of  Rome 
and  the  pretender;  and  the  friends  of  the  government 
were  encouraged,  animated,  and  confmned  in  their  prin- 
ciples, by  several  spiritual  productions  published  for  the 
occasion. 

§  XXVIII.  In   a  word,  the  bulk  of  the  n.ation  seemed 
unanimously  bent  upon  opposing  the   enterprise  of  the 


pretender,  wlio^  nevertheless,  had  already  made  surpris- 
ing progress.  His  arrival  in  Scotland  was  no  sooner  coii- 
tirnud,  tliaii  Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  the  troops 
in  that  kingdom,  assembled  what  force  he  could  bring  to- 
gether, and  advanced  against  the  rebels.  Understanding, 
however,  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  a  strong  pass, 
he  changed  his  route,  and  proceeded  northwards  as  far  as 
Inverness,  leaving  the  capital  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Nortli  Britain  wholly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  The  highlanders  forthwith  marched  to  Perth, 
where  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  public  money  seized  for  his  use: 
the  same  steps  were  taken  at  Dundee  and  other  places. 
Prince  Cliarles  was  joined  by  the  nobleman  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Viscount  Sttathallan,  Lord 
Nairn,  Lord  George  Murray,  and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, with  their  followers.  The  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  France,  took  possession 
of  Athol,  as  heir  of  blood  to  the  titles  and  estates  which 
his  younger  brother  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his  attain- 
der ;  and  met  with  some  success  in  arming  the  tenants  for 
the  support  of  that  cause  which  he  avowed.  The  rebel 
army  being  considerably  augmented,  though  very  ill  pro- 
vided with  arms,  crossed  the  Forth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Lord  Elcho,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
and  other  persons  of  some  distinction.  On  the  sixteenth 
day  of  September  Charles  summoned  the  town  to  surren- 
der. The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  faction,  and  dis- 
tracted by  fear ;  tlie  place  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  the  magistrates  would  not  expose  the  people  to  the 
uncertain  issue  of  an  assault.  Several  deputations  were 
sent  from  the  town  to  tiie  pretender,  in  order  to  negociate 
terms  of  capitulation.  In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  gates 
being  opened  for  the  admission  of  a  coacli,  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  highland  chiefs, 
lushed  into  the  place  with  a  party  of  his  men,  and  secured 
it  without  opposition.  Next  inorniiig  the  whole  rebel  army 
entered,  and  their  prince  took  possession  of  the  royal  pa- 
lace of  Holyrood-house  in  the  suburbs.  Then  he  caused 
his  fiither  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  :  there  also 
the  manifesto  was  read,  in  which  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  declared  his  son  Charles  regent  of  his  dominions, 
promised  to  dissolve  the  union,  and  redress  the  grievances 
of  Scotland.  His  being  in  possession  of  the  capital  en- 
couraged his  followers,  and  added  reput.ition  to  his  arms: 
but  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  two  banks  of  that  king- 
dom had  been  previously  conveyed  into  the  castle,  a 
strong  fortress,  with  a  good  garrison,  under  the  command 
of  General  Guest,  an  old  officer  of  experience  and  ca- 
pacitv. 

§  XXIX.  During  these  transactions.  Sir  John  Cope 
marched  back  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  em- 
barked with  his  troops,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
September  landed  at  Dunbar,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was  joined  by  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  which  had  retired  with  precipitation 
from  the  capital  at  the  approach  of  the  higiilana  army. 
With  this  reinforcement,  his  troops  amounted  to  near  three 
thousand  men  :  and  he  began  his  march  to  Edinburgh,  in 
order  to  give  battle  to  tlie  enemy.  On  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  month,  he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pres- 
ton Pans,  having  the  village  of  Tranent  in  his  front,  and  the 
sea  in  his  rear.  Early  next  morning  he  was  attacked  by 
the  young  pretender,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  highlanders  half  armed,  who  charged  him 
sword  in  hand  with  such  impetuosity,  that  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  after  the  batUe  began,  the  king's  troops  were 
broken  and  totally  routed.  The  dragoons  fled  in  the  ut- 
most confusion  at  the  first  onset ;  the  general  officers  , 
having  made  some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  rally  them,  ' 
thought  proper  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  an  expedi- 
tious retreat  towards  Cohlstream  on  the  Tweed.  All  the 
infantry  were  either  killed  or  taken  ;  and  the  colours,  ar- 
tillery, tents,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  fiill  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  who  returned  in  triumph  to  I'.dinburgh. 
Never  was  victory  more  complete,  or  obtained  at  a  smaller 
expense  ;  for  not  above  fifty  of  the  rebels  lost  their  lives  in 
the  engagement.  Five  hundred  of  the  king's  troops  were 
killed.'on  the  field  of  battle;  and  among  these  Colonel 
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Gardiner,  a  gallant  officer,  who  disdained  to  save  his  life 
at  the  expense  of  his  honour.  When  abandoned  by  his 
own  remanent  of  dragoons,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
joined  tne  infantry,  and  fought  on  foot,  until  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds,  in  sight  of  his  own  threshold.  Pnnce 
Charles  bore  his  good  fortune  with  moderation.  lie  pro- 
hibite'd  all  rejoicings  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained  :  the 
wounded  soldiers  were  treated  with  humanity :  and  the 
officers  were  sent  into  Fife  and  Angus,  where  they  were 
left  at  liberty  on  their  parole,  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
shamefully  broke  in  the  sequel.  From  this  victory  the 
pretender  reaped  manifold  and  important  advantages.  His 
followers  were  armed,  his  party  encouraged,  and  his  ene- 
mies intimidated.  He  was  supplied  with  a  train  of  field- 
artillery,  a  coasiderable  sum  of  money,  and  saw  himself 
possessed  of  all  Scotland,  except  the  fortresses,  the  reduc- 
tion of  which  he  could  not  pretend  to  undertake  without 
proper  implements  and  engineers.  After  the  battle,  he  was 
joined  by  a  small  detachment  from  the  highlands  ;  and 
some  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  reserve,  began 
to  exert  their  influence  in  his  favour.  But  he  was  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  that  consternation 
which  his  late  success  had  diffused  through  the  kingdom 
of  England. 

§  XXX.  Charles  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-house ; "  and  took  measures  for  cutting  ofl' the 
communication  between  the  castle  and  the  city.  General 
Guest  declared  that  he  would  demolish  the  city,  unless  the 
blockade  should  be  raised,  so  as  that  provision  might  be 
carried  into  the  castle.  After  having  waited  the  return  of 
an  express  which  he  had  found  means  to  despatch  to  court, 
he  began  to  put  his  threats  into  execution,  by  firing  upon 
the  town.  Some  houses  were  beaten  down,  and  several 
persons  killed  even  at  the  market-cross.  The  citizens, 
alarmed  at  this  disaster,  sent  a  deputiition  to  the  prince, 
entreating  him  to  raise  the  blockade;  and  he  complied 
with  their  request.  He  levied  a  regiment  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  neij^hbourhood.  lie  imposed  taxes  ;  seized  the 
merchandise  that  was  deposited  in  the  king's  warehouses  at 
Leith,  and  other  places ;  and  comp>rlled  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow to  accommodate  him  with  a  large  sum,  to  be  repaid 
when  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  should  be  re-established. 
The  number  of  his  followers  daily  increased  :  and  he  re- 
ceived considerable  supplies  of  money,  artdlery,  and  am- 
munition, by  single  ships  that  arrived  from  France,  wh^e 
his  interest  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  success  of 
his  arms.  The  greater  and  richer  part  of  Scotland  was 
averse  to  his  family  and  pretensions ;  but  the  people  were 
unarmed  and  undiisciplined,  consequently  passive  under 
his  dominion.  By  this  time,  however,  the  prince  pretender 
was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  Lords  Elcho, 
Balmerino,  Ogilvie,  Pitsligo ;  and  the  eldest  sou  of  Lord 
Lorat  had  begun  to  assemble  his  father's  clan,  in  order  to 
reinforce  the  victor,  whose  army  lay  encamped  atDudding- 
stone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Kilmarnock 
and  Balmerino  were  men  of  broken  and  desperate  fortune: 
Elcho  and  Ogilvie  were  sons  to  the  Earls  of  Wemyss  and 
Airly ;  so  that  their  influence  was  far  from  being  exten- 
sive. Pitsligo  was  a  nobleman  of  very  amiable  character, 
as  well  as  of  great  personal  interest :  and  great  dependence 
was  placed  upon  tiie  power  and  attachment  of  Lord  Lovat, 
who  had  entered  into  private  engagements  with  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  George,  though  he  still  wore  the  mask  of  loy- 
alty to  the  government,  and  disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  son 
when  he  declared  for  the  pretender.  This  old  nobleman  is 
the  same  Simon  Eraser  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  as  a  partisan  and  emissary  of  the  court  of  St. 
Germain's,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
tliree.  He  had  renounced  his  connexions  with  that  family, 
and  in  the  rebellion  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
King  George  I.  approved  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the 
protestant  succession.  Since  that  period  he  had  been  in- 
duced, by  disgust  and  ambition,  to  change  his  principles 
again,  and  was,  in  secret,  an  enthusiast  in  Jacobitism.    He 

e  While  he  resided  al  rdinbui-^h.some  of  the  presbyterian  clersy  conti- 
nued to  preach  in  the  churches  01  that  city,  and  publicly  prayed  tor  Kinij 
George,  wirliout  sutTehng  the  least  punishnieot  or  molestation.  One  mi- 
nister in  particular,  of  the  name  or  Mao  Vicar,  heina  solicited  by  some 
lii^hlandero  to  pray  lor  their  prince,  promised  tocompW  with  their  re- 
quest, and  performed  liis  promise  in  words  to  this  eftect : '"  And  as  for  the 
youn?  urince,  who  is  come  hither  in  quest  of  an  earthly  crown,  grant,  O 
Loal,  that  he  may  speedily  receive  a  crown  of  glory." 
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had  greatly  augmented  his  estate,  and  obtained  a  consider- 
able interest  in  the  highlands,  where,  however,  he  was 
rather  dreaded  than  beloved.  He  was  bold,  enterjirising, 
vam,  arbitrary,  rapacious,  cruel,  and  deceitful:  init  his 
character  was  chiefly  marked  by  a  species  of  low  cunning 
and  dissimulation,  which,  however,  overshot  his  purpose, 
and  contributed  to  his  own  ruin.  While  Charles  resided 
at  Edinburgh,  the  Marquis  de  Guilles  arrived  at  Montrose, 
as  envoy  from  the  French  king,  with  several  oflScers,  some 
cannon,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  arms  for  the 
use  of  that  adventurer.' 

§  XXXI.  While  the  young  pretender  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  the  ministry  of  Great 
Britain  look  every  possible  measure  to  retard  his  progress. 
Several  powerful  chiefs  in  the  highlands  were  attached  to 
the  government,  and  exerted  themselves  in  its  defence. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  began  to  arm  his  vassals;  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  Twelve 
hundred  men  were  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  :  the 
Lord  Rae  brought  a  considerable  number  to  the  field :  the 
Grants  and  Monroes  appeared  under  their  respective  lead- 
ers for  the  service  of  his  majesty :  Sir  Alexander  ISIac- 
donald  declared  for  King  George,  and  the  Laird  of  Mac- 
leod  sent  two  thousand  hardy  islanders  from  Skie,  to 
strengthen  the  same  interest.  These  gentlemen,  though 
supposed  to  be  otherwise  affected,  were  governed  and  di- 
rected by  the  advice  of  Duncan  Forbes,  president  of  the 
college  of  justice  at  Edinburgh  ;  a  man  of  extensive  know- 
ledge, agreeable  manners,  and  unblemished  integrity.  He 
procured  commissions  for  raising  twentv  independent  com- 
panies, and  some  of  these  he  bestowed  upon  individuals 
who  were  either  attached  by  principle,  or  engaged  by  pro- 
mise, to  the  pretender.  He  acted  with  indefatigable  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  the  reigning  family;  and  greatly  injured 
an  opulent  fortune  in  their  service.  He  confirmed  several 
chiefs  who  began  to  waver  in  their  principles :  some  he 
actually  converted  by  the  energy  of  his  arguments,  and 
brought  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  government  which 
they  had  determined  to  oppose:  others  he  persuaded  to  re- 
main quiet  without  taking  any  share  in  the  present  troubles. 
Certain  it  is,  this  gentleman,  by  Ins  industry  and  address, 
prevented  tlie  insurrection  of  ten  thousand  highlanders, 
who  would  otherwise  have  joined  the  pretender ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  great  cause  of  that 
adventurer's  miscarriage.  The  Earl  of  Loudon  repaired  to 
Inverness,  where  he  completed  his  regiment  of  highlanders; 
directed  the  conduct  of  the  clans  who  had  taken  arms  in 
behalf  of  hi  ■  majesty ;  and,  by  his  vigilance,  overawed  tlie 
disaffected  chieftains  of  that  country,  who  had  not  yet 
openly  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  Immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  Cope,  six  thousand  Dutch  troops s  arrived  in 
England,  and  three  battalions  of  guards,  with  seven  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  were  recalled  from  Flanders,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingtiom.  They  forthwith  began  their  march 
to  the  north,  under  the  command  of  General  Wade,  who 
received  orders  to  assemble  an  army,  which  proceeded  to 
Newcastle.  The  parliament  meeting  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  October,  his  majesty  gave  them  to  understand  that  an 
unnatural  rebellion  had  broke  out  in  Scotland,  towards 
the  suppression  of  which  he  craved  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance. He  found  both  Houses  cordial  in  their  addresses, 
and  zealous  in  their  attachment  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment. The  Commons  forthwith  suspended  the  habeas 
corpus  act ;  and  several  persons  were  apprehended  on  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  practices.  Immediately  after  the 
session  was  opened,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  followed  by  another  detachment 
of  dragoons  and  infantry.  The  train-bands  of  London 
were  reviewed  by  his  majestv  ;  the  country  regiments  were 
completed ;  the  volunteers,  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, employed  themselves  industriously  in  the  exercise  of 
arms ;  and  the  whole  English  nation  seemed  to  rise  up  as 
one  man  against  this  formidable  invader.  The  government 
being  apprehensive  of  a  descent  from  France,  appointed 

f  He  solicited,  -Mi'i  is  r,aid  to  have  obtained  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Geortie,  the  patent  of  a  duke,  and  a  conimissioa  for  being  lord-lieutenant 
ot  all  the  hielilauds. 

Ihey  were  coni[)osed  of  the  forces  who  had  been  in  garrison  at  Tour- 
'  "      .---..-   .1  1      — ,  (;tj4,.n_  a^d  engaged  by  < 
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Admiral  X'linon  to  Coinmaiid  a  sqiiadron  m  the  Downs, 
Id  oliserve  the  motions  of  tlie  enemy  by  sea,  epecially  in 
tlie  harbours  of  Dunkirk  and  Houloi^ne  ;  and  bis  cruisers 
took  several  ships  laden  with  soldiers,  officers,  and  ammu- 
nition, df'sliiiad  for  the  service  of  the  pretender  in  Scotland. 
§  XXXIl.  This  enterprisinij  youth,  bavin;;  collected 
about  five  thousand  men,  resolved  to  make  an  irruption 
into  England,  vvhicli  be  according  entered  by  the  west 
border  on  the  sixth  day  of  November.  Carlisle  was  in- 
\ested,  and  in  less  than  three  days  surrendered  :  the  keys 
were  delivered  to  him  at  Brampton,  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  on  their  knees.  Here  he  found  a  considerable 
ipiantity  of  arms  :  his  father  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  himself  Recent,  by  the  magistrates  in  their 
formalities.  (;ener.il  Wade  beioij  apprized  of  his  progress, 
decamped  from  Newcastle,  and  advanced  across  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  Hexham,  though  the  fields  were  covered  with 
snow,  and  tlie  roads  almost  impassable.  There  he  received 
iiitellii;ence  that  Carlisle  was  reduced,  and  forthwith  re- 
turned to  Ins  former  station.  In  the  meantime,  orders 
were  issued  for  asseniblins'  another  army  in  Staffordshire, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Lit;onier.  Prince  Charles, 
notwitbstand  ins;  this  formidable  opposition,  determined  to 
proceed.  He  had  received  assurances  from  France,  that  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Britain,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favour ;  and  he  never  doubted  but  that  he  should  be 
joined  by  all  the  English  malcontents,  as  soon  as  he  could 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Leaving  a  small 
garrison  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  he  advanced  to  Penrith, 
marching  on  foot  in  the  highland  garb,  at  the  head  of  his 
forces;  and  continued  his  route  through  Lancaster  and 
Preston  to  Manchester,  where,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
the  month,  he  established  his  head-quarters.  There  he 
was  joined  by  about  two  hundred  Englishmen,  who  were 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Townley.  The  inhabitants  seemed  to  receive  him  with 
marks  of  affection,  and  liis  arrival  was  celebrated  by  illu- 
minations, and  other  public  rejoicings.  His  supposed 
intention  was  to  prosecute  his  march  by  the  way  of  Chester 
into  VVales,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  great  number  of 
adherents  :  but  all  the  bridges  over  the  river  Mersey  beini; 
luoken  down,  he  clmse  the  route  to  Stockport,  and  forded 
the  river  at  the  head  of  his  division,  though  the  water  rose 
10  his  middle.  He  passed  through  Macclesfield  and 
Congleton  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  December  entered 
the  town  of  Derby,  in  which  his  army  was  quartered,  and 
iiis  father  proclaimed  with  great  formality.  He  had  now 
advanced  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  capital,  which 
was  filled  with  terror  and  confusion.  Wade  lingered  m 
Yorkshire :  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  other  army  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lichfield.  He  had  marched  from  Stafford  to 
Stone  ;  so  that  the  rebels,  in  turning  off  from  Ashborne  to 
Derby,  had  gained  a  march  between  him  and  London. 
Had  Charles  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that  expedition 
which  he  had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  well-wishers, 
who  waited  impatiently  for  his  approach  :  yet  this  exploit 
could  not  have  teen  achieved  without  hazarding  an  engage- 
ment, and  running  the  risk  of  being  enclosed  "within  three 
armies,  each  greatly  superior  to  his  own  in  number  and 
artillery.  Orders  were  given  for  forming  a  camp  on 
Finchley-common,  where  the  king  resolved  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Stair,  field- 
mareschal,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  South 
Britain.  Some  Romish  priests  were  apprehended  :  the 
militia  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  kept  in  readiness 
to  march  :  double  watches  were  posted  at  the  city  gates, 
and  signals  of  alarm  appointed.  The  volunteers  of  the 
city  were  incorporated  into  a  regiment :  the  practitioners 
of  the  law,  headed  by  the  judges,  weavers  of  Spitalfields, 
and  other  communities,  engaged  in  associations  ;  and  even 
the  managers  of  the  theatres  offered  to  raise  a  body  of  their 
dependants  for  the  service  of  the  government.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautious  and  appearances  of  unanimity, 
the  trading  part  of  the  city,  and  those  concerned  in  tlie 
money  corporations,  were  overwhelmed  with  fear  and 
dejection.    They  reposed  a  very  little  confidence  in  the 


courage  or  discipline  of  their  militia  and  volunteers  :  they 
had  received  intelligence  that  the  French  were  emiiloyed 
in  making  preparations  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais  for  a  descent 
upon  England  :  they  dreaded  an  insurrection  of  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  other  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and 
they  reflected  that  the  highlanders,  of  whom  by  this  time 
they  had  conceived  a  most  terrible  idea,  were  within  four 
days'  march  of  the  capital.  Alarmed  by  these  considera- 
tions, they  prognosticated  their  own  ruin  in  the  approach- 
ing revolution :  and  their  countenances  exhibited  the 
plainest  marks  of  horror  and  despair.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jacobites  were  elevated  to  an  insolence  of  hope,  which 
they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal ;  while  many  people  who 
hati  no  (irivate  property  to  lose,  and  thought  no  change 
would  be  for  the  worse,  waited  the  issue  of  this  crisis  with 
the  most  calm  indifference. 

§  XXXIII.  This  state  of  suspense  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  young  pretender  found  himself  miserably  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations.  He  had  now  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  e.xcept  a. few  that 
joined  him  at  Manchester,  not  a  soul  appeared  in  his 
behalf:  one  would  have  imagined  that  all  the  Jacobites  of 
England  had  been  annihilated.  The  Welch  took  no  step 
to  excite  an  insurrection  in  his  favour:  the  French  made 
no  attempt  towards  an  invasion  :  his  court  was  divided 
into  factions :  the  highland  chiefs  began  to  murmur,  and 
their  clans  to  be  unruly  :  he  saw  himself  with  a  handful  of 
men,  hemmed  in  between  two  considerable  armies,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  in  a  country  disaffected  to  his 
cause.  He  knew  he  could  not  proceed  to  the  metropolis 
without  hazarding  a  battle,  and  that  a  defeat  would  be 
attended  with  the  inevitable  destruction  of  himself  and  all 
his  adherents :  and  he  had  received  information  that  his 
friends  and  officers  had  assembled  a  body  of  forces  in  the 
north,  superior  in  number  to  those  by  whom  he  was  at- 
tended. He  called  a  council  at  Derby  ;  and  proposed  to 
advance  towards  London  :  the  proposal  was  supported  by 
Lord  Nairn  with  great  vehemence  ;  but,  after  violent  dis- 
putes, the  majority  determined  that  they  should  retreat  to 
Scotland  with  all  possible  expedition.  Accordingly,  they 
abandoned  Derby  on  the  sixth  day  of  December,  early  in 
the  morning,  and  measured  back  the  route  by  which  they 
had  advanced.  On  the  ninth  their  vanguard  arrived  at 
Manchester :  on  the  twelfth  diey  entered  Preston,  and 
continued  their  march  northwards.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  was  encamped  at  Meriden,  when  first  apprized 
of  their  retreat,  detached  the  horse  and  dragoons  in  pursuit 
of  them  ;  while  General  Wade  began  his  march  from 
Ferrybridge  in  Lancashire,  with  a  view  of  intercepting 
them  in  their  route :  but  at  Wakefield  he  understood  tliat 
they  had  already  reached  \Mgan  ;  he,  therefore,  repaired 
to  his  old  post  at  Newcastle,  after  having  detached  General 
Oglethorpe,  with  his  horse  and  dragoons,  to  join  those 
wiio  had  been  sent  off  from  the  duke's  army.  They  pur- 
sued with  such  alacrity,  that  they  overtook  the  rear  of  the 
rebels,  with  which  they  skirmislied,  in  Lancashire.  The 
militia  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  were  raised  and 
armed  by  the  duke's  order,  to  harass  them  in  their  march. 
The  bridges  vtere  broken  down,  the  roads  damaged,  and 
the  beacons  lighted  to  alarm  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
they  retreated  regularly  with  their  small  train  of  artillery. 
Thev  were  overtaken"  at  the  village  of  Clifton,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons. 
These  alighted  and  lined  the  hedges,  in  order  to  harass 
part  of  the  enemy's  rearguard,  commanded  by  Lord  John 
Nlurray,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Macphersons,  attacked 
the  dragoons  sword  in  hand,  and  repulsed  them  with 
some  loss.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  the 
highland  army  reached  Carlisle,  where  the  majority  of  the 
English  in  the  service  of  the  pretender  were  left,  at  their 
own  desire.  Charles,  having  reinforced  the  garrison  of 
the  place,  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Solway  into  Scot- 
land, having  llius  accomplished  one  of  the  most  surprising 
retreats  that  ever  was  performed.  But  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  of  this  expedition,  was  the  moderation 
and  regularity  with  which  those  ferocious  people  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  country  abounding  with  plunder. 
No  violence  was  offered ;  no  outrage  committed ;  and 
they  %vere  effectually  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  rapine. 
Notwithstanding  the  excessive  cold,  the  hunger,  and  fa 
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tigue  to  which  tliey  must  have  been  exposed,  they  left 
behind  no  sick,  and' lost  a  very  few  stragglers;  but  retired 
with  deliberation,  and  carried  off  their  cannon  in  the  face 
of  their  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  invested  Car- 
lisle with  his  whole  army  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
December,  and  on  the  thirtieth  the  garrison  surrendered 
on  a  sort  of  capitulation  made  with  the  Uuke  of  Rich- 
mond. The  prisoners,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred, 
were  imprisoned  in  different  gaols  in  England,  and  the 
Duke  returned  to  London. 

§  XXXIV.  The  pretender  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dum- 
fries to  Glasgow,  from  which  last  city  he  exacted  severe  con- 
tributions, on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the  government, 
for  whose  service  it  had  raised  a  regiment  of  nine  hundred 
men  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Howe.  Having 
continued  several  days  at  Glasgow,  he  advanced  towards 
Stirling,  and  was  joined  by  some  forces  which  had  been 
assembled  in  his  absence  by  Lords  Lewis  Gordon  and 
John  Drummond,  brothers  to  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and 
Perth.  This  last  nobleman  had  arrived  from  France  in 
November,  with  a  small  reinforcement  of  French  and 
Irish,  and  a  commission  as  general  of  these  auxiliaries. 
He  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Perth,  where  he  was  rein- 
forced by  the  Earl  of  Cromartie,  and  other  clans,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand,  and  he  was  accommodated  with 
a  small  train  of  artillery.  They  had  found  means  to  sur- 
prise a  sloop  of  war  at  Montrose,  with  the  guns  of  which 
they  fortified  that  harbour.  They  had  received  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  from  Spain.  They  took  possession  of 
Dundee,  Dumblain,Downcastle, and  laid  Fife  under  contri- 
bution. The  Earl  of  Loudon  remained  at  Inverness,  with 
about  two  thousand  highlanders  in  the  service  of  his 
majesty.  He  convoyed  provisions  to  Fort  Augustus  and 
Fort  William  :  he  secured  the  person  of  Lord  Lovat,  who 
still  temporized,  and  at  length  this  cunning  veteran  accom- 
plished Ins  escape.  The  Laird  of  Macleod,  and  Mr. 
Monro  of  Culcairn,  being  detached  from  Inverness  towards 
Aberdeenshire,  were  surprised  and  routed  by  Lord  Lewis 
Gordon  at  Inverary  :  and  that  interest  seemed  to  prepon- 
derate in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Prince  Charles  being 
joined  by  Lord  John  Drummond,  invested  the  casile  of 
Stirling,  in  which  (Seneral  Blakeney  commanded  :  but  his 
people  were  so  little  used  to  enterprises  of  this  kind,  that 
they  made  very  little  progress  in  their  operations. 

§  XXXV.  By  this  time,  a  considerable  body  of  forces 
were  assembled  at  I'"dinbiir.;h,  under  the  conduct  of  Ge- 
neral Hawley,  who  determined  to  relieve  Stirling  castle, 
and  advanced  to  Linlithgow  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January  :  next  day  his  whole  army  rendezvoused  at  Fal- 
kirk, while  the  rebels  were  cantoned  about  Bannockburn. 
On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  they  began  their 
march  in  two  columns  to  attack  the  king's  forces,  and  had 
forded  the  water  of  Carven,  within  three  miles  of  Haw- 
ley's  camp,  before  he  discovered  their  intention.  Such 
was  his  obstinacy,  self-conceit,  or  contempt  of  the  enemy, 
that  he  slighted  the  repeated  intelligence  he  had  received 
or  their  motions  and  design,  firmly  believing  they  durst 
not  hazanl  an  engagement.  At  length,  perceiving  they 
had  occupied  the  rising  ground  to  the  southward  of  Fal- 
kirk, he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  drive  them 
from  the  eminence;  while  his  infantry  formed,  and  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  liighlanders  kept  up 
their  fire,  and  took  aim  so  well,  that  the  assailants  were 
broke  by  the  first  volley  :  they  retreated  with  precipitation, 
and  fell  in  ainongst  the  infantry,  which  were  likewise  dis- 
composed by  the  wind  and  rain  beating  with  great  violence 
in  their  faces,  wetting;  their  powder  and  disturbing  their 
eye-sight.  Some  of  the  dragoons  rallied,  and  advanced 
again  to  the  charge,  with  part  of  the  infantry  which  had 
not  been  engaged :  then  the  pretender  marched  up  at  the 
head  of  his  corps-de-reserve,  consisting  of  the  regiment  of 
Lord  John  Drummond,  and  the  Irish  picquets.  These 
reinforcing  the  Camerons  and  the  Stuarts  in  the  front  line, 
immediately  obliged  the  dragoons  to  give  wav  a  second 
time  :  and  they  again  disordered  the  foot  in  their  retreat. 
They  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  abandoned  Falkirk  with 
their  baggage  and  train,  which  last  had  never  reached  the 
field  of  battle.    The  rebels  followed  their  first  blow,  and 
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great  nart  of  the  royal  army,  after  one  irregular  discharge, 
turnea  their  backs,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  consternation. 
In  all  probability  few  or  none  of  them  would  have  escaped, 
had  not  General  Iluske,  and  Brigadier  Cholinondeley, 
rallied  part  of  some  regiments,  and  made  a  gallant  stand, 
which  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  rest  to  Falkirk,  from 
whence  they  retired  in  confusion  to  Eduiburgh,  leaving  the 
field  of  battle,  with  part  of  their  tents  and  artillery,  to  the 
rebels :  but  their  loss  of  men  did  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred, including  Sir  Robert  Monro,  Colonel  Whitney,  and 
some  other  officers  of  distinction.  It  was  at  this  period, 
that  the  oflicers  who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pres- 
ton Pans,  and  conveyed  to  Angus  and  Fife,  finding  them- 
selves unguarded,  broke  their  parole,  and  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  on  pretence  of  their  having  been  forcibly  re- 
leased by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.'' 

§  XXXVl.  General  Hawley,  who  had  boasted  that, 
with  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  he  would  drive  the  rebel 
army  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  incurred 
abundance  of  censure  for  the  disposition  he  made,  as  well 
as  for  his  conduct  before  and  after  the  action  :  but  he 
found  means  to  vindicate  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
sovereign.  Nevertheless,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  the 
army  in  Scotland  should  be  commanded  by  a  general  in 
whom  the  soldiers  might  have  some  confidence  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cunibeiland  was  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Over 
and  above  his  being  beloved  by  the  army,  it  was  sug- 
gested, that  the  appearance  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  in 
Scotland  might  have  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
people  in  that  kingdom  :  he,  therefore,  began  to  jirepare 
for  his  northern  expedition.  Meanwhile  the  French 
minister  at  the  Hague  having  represented  to  the  States- 
general,  that  the  auxiliaries  which  they  had  sent  into 
Great  Britain  were  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Tournay  and 
Dendermonde,  and  restricted  by  the  capitulation  from 
bearing  arms  against  France  for  a  certain  term,  the  States 
thought  proper  to  recall  them,  rather  than  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  his  most  christian  majesty.  In  the 
room  of  those  troops  six  thousand  Hessians  were  trans- 
ported from  Flanders  to  Leith,  where  they  arrived  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  under  the  command  of  their 
prince,  Frederick  of  Ilesse,  son-in-law  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.  By  this  time  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  Edinburgh,  consisting 
of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, and  twelve  hundred  highlanders  from  Argylesliire, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Campbell.  ^ 
On  the  last  day  of  January,  his  royal  high- 
ness began  his  march  to  Linlithgow;  and  the  enemy, who 
had  renewed  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle,  not  only  ahan- 
doned  that  entemrise,  but  crossed  the  river  Forth  with 
precipitation.  'Their  prince  found  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  forces,  that  part  of  the  country  being 
quite  exhausted.  He  hoped  to  be  reinforced  in  the  high- 
lands, and  to  receive  supplies  of  all  kinds  from  France 
and  Spain  :  he,  therefore,  retired  by  Badenocli  towards 
Inverness,  which  the  F2arl  of  Loudon  abandoned  at  his 
approach.  The  fort  was  surrendered  to  him  almost  with- 
out opposition,  and  here  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  His 
next  exploit  was  the  siege  of  Fort  Augustus,  which  he  in 
a  little  time  reduced.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  having 
secured  the  important  posts  of  Stirling  and  Perth,  with  the 
Hessian  battalions,  advanced  with  the  army  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Earls  of 
Aberdeen  and  Findlater,  the  Laird  of  Grant,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction. 

§  XXXVII.  While  he  remained  in  this  place,  refresh- 
ing his  troops  and  preparing  magazines,  a  party  of  the 
rebels  surprised  a  detachment  of  Kiiigston[s  horse,  and 
about  seventy  Argylesliire  highlanders,  at  Keith,  who  were 
either  killed  or  taken.  Several  advanced  parties  of  that 
militia  met  with  the  same  fate  in  different  places.  Lord 
George  Murray  invested  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was 
defended  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  until  a  body  of  Hessians 
marched  to  its  relief,  and  obliged  the  rebels  to  retire.  The 
prince  pretender  ordered  all  his  forces  to  assemble,  in 
order  to  begin  their  march  for  Aberdeen,  to  attack  the 
Duke  of  Cumberiand  :  but,  in  consequence  of  a  remon- 

anit  tlitir  <nii(Jui-t  was  approved  by  his  majesty. 
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strance  from  the  chins,  wlio  declined  leaving  their  families 
at  the  mercy  of  the  kinir's  garrison  in  Fort  William,  he 
resolved  previously  to  reduce  that  fortress,  the  siese  of 
which  was  undertaken  by  Bnimdier  Slapleton,  an  engineer 
in  the  French  service :  but  the  place  was  so  vigorously 
maintained  by  Captain  Scot,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
April  they  thbuglit  proper  to  relmquish  the  enterprise. 
The  Earl"  of  J.oudon  had  retired  into  Sutlierland,  and 
taken  post  at  Dornoch,  where  his  quarters  were  beat  up 
by  a  stronc  detachment  of  the  rebels,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Perth  :  a  major  and  sixty  men  were  taken 
prisoners ;  and  the  earl  vvas  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the 
isle  of  Skie.  These  little  checks  were  counterbalanced 
by  some  advantages  wliicli  his  majesty's  arms  obtained. 
The  sloop  of  war  which  the  rebels  bad  surprised  at  Mon- 
trose was  retaken  in  Sutherland,  with  a  considerable  sura 
of  monev,  and  a  great  (piantitv  of  arms  on  board,  which 
slie  had  brouglit  from  France  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  pretender. 
In  the  same  county  the  Earl  of  Cromartie  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  and  was  taken  by  the  militia  of  Sutherland, 
who  likewise  defeated  a  body  of  the  rebels  at  Goldspie. 
Tliis  action  happened  on  the  very  day  which  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  the  victory  obtained  at  Culloden. 


CHAP.  TX. 

6  I.  The  rebels  are   totally  defeated  at  Culloden.    §  II.  The  Duke  of 

Cumberland  t.ikes  piissrssion  of  liiveriie^'-,  and  afterwards  encamps  al 
Fort  Aii'-N-::  ^  nt.'Ih.  niii<^  |i.r,r,. I.  r  escapes  to  France.  5  I  V. 
ConviilM.  '•  •'.  \     1    !'      '.'^    of  the  Commons.    <VI. 

•Jrial  ot  I  .1     '      ;i     ,  I  oval,  and  Mr.  liatclifte 

are  bell  .  ■  \il.  -i.itrt-aeneral  alarmed  alllie 

prOTe^s  .■;  r:  ..  li.u-h  in  il  .-  \ .  il,.  i !  .ii.l ,.  i>  VII 1.  Count  Saxe  sob- 
dues  ali  Vhiudsis  Brabant,  and  Haiiiaull.  «  IX.  Reduces  the  strong 
fortress  of  Namur.  and  defeats  the  allied  army  at  Raucnux.  $  ,\.  The 
French  and  -Spaniards  are  compelled  to  abandon  Piedmont  and  the  Mi- 
lanese. ^  XI.  boll  Philip  is  worsted  at  Codogno.  and  afterwardsat  Porto 
Freddo.  j  .\II.  The  Austrian.^  lake  possession  of  Genoa.  Count  Rrown 
penetrates  into  Provence.  ,  \lll,  M-  i  i-iioese  expel  the  Auslri.ins 
from  their  city.    §  XI V.  iM."^:      ;    '       !      Miulies  taken  by  the  French. 

5  XV.  Expedition  to  iIih  m  -i  ■  I  i  •,_  :e.  and  attempt  upon  Port 
L'Orient.  «  .VVI.  Kaval  i..h;-.m  n,  n,  m  il  .•  West  Indies.  Conferemes 
at  Breda.  4  .WII.  Vast  si.i'i'u,  >  ti.u.  .  d  i.y  the  Commons  of  Knshind. 
«  XVIll.  Parliament  dissfilvfd.  5-\.l.K,  i  he  French  and  allies  take 
the  field  in  Flanders.  «  .\-\.  Prince  of  (Iranje  elected  Sta.lll,old..r, 
Captain-seneral.  and  Admiral  ot  li.e  Iniled  Piovimes.  *  XXI.  I  be 
confederates  deleated  at  I^ffeldt.  ^  .X.XII.  Siege  of  Kergen-op-Zoom. 
«  XXIII.  I  he  Austrians  undertake  the  sieae  of  Genoa,  which,  however, 
thev  abandon.  6  XXIV.  Ihe  Chevalier  de  Relleisle  slain  in  the  allack 
of  Exiles.  4  .X'XV.  A  French  squailron  defeated  and  taken  bv  the  Ad. 
Diirals  Anson  and  Warren.  4  XXVI.  Admiral  Hawke  obtains  anoiher 
victory  over  Ihe  French  at  sea.    5  X.WIl.  Illhei    naval  transactions. 

6  XXVIII.  Congress  of  Aix-la-t  liai- II.  ,  \\l\,  1  .i"|Ii„],l  teni- 
i»er  of  the  new  parliament.  Prelimm  ,  \\\.  I'lrpara- 
tioos  for  the  campaign  in  the  Nether!. .n  '  \  \  ~  ;' -■  nT  .]  .ii-stricht. 
Cessation  of  arms.  »  X.X.XI  I.  Trans,..  .1  ,,  ,;.  :.  .  I  1  ..nl  w.-i  Indies. 
^XXXin.  Conclusion  of  the  deliiuii^.   u.,iij  ,.t  A.-.  I.i  1.  h.-pdle. 

§  I.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  Duke  of 
'  '  Cumberland  began  his  march  from  Aberdeen, 
and  on  the  twelfth  passed  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey, 
without  opposition  tiom  the  rebels,  though  a  detachment 
of  them  appeared  on  the  opposite  side.  Why  they  did 
not  dispute  the  passage  is  not  easy  to  be  conceived  ;  but, 
indeed,  from  this  instance  of  neglect,  and  tlieir  subsequent 
conduct,  we  may  conclude  they  were  under  a  total  infatua- 
tion. His  royal  highnesi  ]iroceeded  to  Nairn,  where  he 
received  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  from 
Inverness  to  Culloden,  about  the  distance  of  nine  miles 
from  tlie  royal  army,  with  intention  to  i;ive  him  battle. 
The  design  of  Charles  vvas  to  march  in  the  niiiht  from 
Culloden,  and  surprise  the  duke's  army  at  day-break  :  for 
this  purpose  the  English  camp  had  been  reconnoitred  : 
and  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  the  highland  army  be- 
gan to  march  in  two  columns.  Their  design  was  to  sur- 
round the  enemy,  and  attack  them  at  once  on  all  quarters ; 
but  the  length  of  the  columns  embarrassed  the  march,  so 
that  the  army  was  obliged  to  make  many  halls:  the  men  had 
been  under  arms  during  the  whole  preceding  night,  were 
faint  with  hunoer  and  fatigue,  and  many  of  them  over- 
powered with  sleep.  Some  were  unable  to  proceed ;  others 
dropped  off  unperceived  in  the  dark  ;  and  tlie  march  was 
retarded  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  reach  the  duke's  camp  before  sun-rise.  The 
design  being  thus  frustrated,  the  prince  pretender  was  with 
great  reluctance  prevailed  upon  by  his  general  officers  to 
measure  back  his  way  to  Culloden :  at  which  place  he 
had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  t'leat  numbers  of  lus  followers 
dispersed  in   quest  of  provision ;  and   many,  overcome 


with  weariness  and  sleep,  threw  themselves  down  on  the 
heath,  and  along  the  )>ark  walls.  Their  repose,  however, 
was  soon  interrupted  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  Their 
prince,  receiving  intelligence  tlmt  his  enemies  were  in  full 
march  to  attack  him,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement, 
and  ordered  his  troops  to  be  formed  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
having  made  the  proper  dispositions  decamped  from  Nairn 
early  in  the  moniing,  and  ai'ter  a  march  of  nine  miles  per- 
ceived the  highlanders  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand  men,  in  thirteen  divisions,  sup- 
plied with  some  pieces  of  artillery.  The  royal  army,  whiA 
was  much  more  numerous,  the  duke  immediately  formed 
into  three  lines,  disposed  in  excellent  order  :  and  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  altenioon  the  cannonading  began.  The 
artillery  of  the  rebels  was  ill  served,  and  did  very  little 
execution  ;  but  that  of  the  king's  troops  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  enemy.  Impatient  of  this  fire,  their 
front  line  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  about  five  hundred 
of  the  clans  charged  the  duke's  left  wing  with  their  usual 
impetuosity.  One  regiment  was  disordered  by  the  weight 
of  this  column :  but  two  battalions  advancins;  from  the 
second  line,  sustained  the  first,  and  soon  put  a  stop  to 
their  career,  by  a  severe  fire,  that  killed  a  great  number. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dragoons  under  Hawley,  and  the 
Argylesliire  militia,  pulled  down  a  park  wall  that  covered 
their  right  flank,  and  the  cavalry  falling  in  among  the 
rebels  sword  in  hand,  completed  their  confusion.  The 
French  picquets  on  tlieir  left  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
highlanclers  by  a  close  and  regular  fire ;  and  then  refired 
to  Inverness,  where  they  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  rebels  marched  off  the 
field  in  order,  with  their  pipes  playing,  and  the  pretender's 
standard  displayed  ;  the  rest  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter  ;  and  their  prince  was  with  reluctance  ]irevai!ed 
upon  to  retire.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  the  field  coverid  with  the  slain.  The 
road,  as  far  as  Inverness,  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies  : 
and  a  great  number  of  people,  who,  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  had  come  to  see  the  battle,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
undistinguishing  vengeance  of  the  victors.  Twelve  hun- 
dred rebels  were  slain  or  wounded  on  the  field,  and  in  the 
pursuit.  The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  was  taken  :  and  in  a 
few  days  Lord  Balmerino  surrendered  to  a  country  gentle- 
man, at  whose  house  he  presented  himself  for  this  purpose. 
The  glory  of  the  victory  was  sullied  by  the  barbarity  of 
the  soldiers.  They  had  been  provoked  by  their  former 
disoraces  to  the  most  savage  thirst  of  revenue.  Not  con- 
tented with  the  blood  which  was  so  profusely  shed  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  they  traversed  the  field  after  the  battle, 
and  massacred  those  miserable  wretches  who  lay  maimed 
and  expiring  :  nay,  some  officers  acted  a  part  in  this  cruel 
scene  of  assassination,  the  triumph  of  low  illiberal  minds 
uninspired  by  sentiment,  untinctured  bv  humanity.  The 
vanquished  adventurer  rode  off  the  fit-Id,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Elcho,  and  a  few  horsemen  ;  he 
crossed  the  water  to  Nairn,  and  retired  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  in  Struttharick,  where  he  conferred  with  old 
Lord  Lovat ;  then  he  dismissed  hi<  followers,  and  wander- 
ed about,  a  wretched  and  solitary  fugitive,  among  the  isles 
and  mountains  for  the  space  of  five  months,  durino  which 
he  underwent  such  a  series  of  dangers,  hardships,  and 
miserv,  as  no  other  person  ever  outlived.  Thus,  in  one 
shc^t  hour  all  his  hope  vanished,  and  the  rebellion  was 
entirely  extinguished.  One  would  almost  imagine,  the 
conductors  of  this  desperate  enterjirise  had  conspired 
their  own  destruction,  as  they  certainly  neglected  every 
step  that  might  have  contributed  to  their  safety  or  success. 
They  micht  have  opposed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the 
passaire  of  the  Spey  ;  they  might,  by  proper  conduct,  have 
afterwards  attacked  his  camp  in  the  nisht,  with  a  good 
prospect  of  success.  A.s  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  hira 
in  number,  and  weakened  with  hiinoer  and  fatigue,  they 
might  have  retired  to  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  where  they 
would  have  found  plenty  of  live  cattle  for  provision,  r^ 
cruited  theii  reoiments,  and  been  joined  by  a  strong  rein* 
forcement,  which  was  actually  in  full  march  to  thMri 
assistance.  But  they  were  distracted  by  dissensions  and' 
jealousies  :  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  despair,  and  wil- 
fully devoted  themselves  to  ruin  and  death.    When  the 
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news  of  the  battle  arrived  in  England,  the  nation  was 
transported  with  jov,  and  extolled  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land as  a  hero  and  deliverer.  Both  Houses  of  parliament 
LOngratulated  his  majesty  on  the  auspicious  event.  They 
decreed,  in  tlie  most  solemn  manner,  their  public  thanks 
to  his  royal  highness,  which  were  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  speakers  ;  and  the  Commons,  by  bill,  added  five-and- 
twentv  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  his  former  revenue. 
§  II.  Immediately  after  the  decisive  action  at  CullodeT, 
the  duke  took  possession  of  Inverness,  where  six-aiid- 
thirty  deserters,  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  were  ordered 
to  be  executed  ;  then  he  detached  several  parties  to  ravaee 
the  country.  One  of  these  apprehended  the  Lady  Jlackin- 
tosh,  who  was  sent  prisoner  to  Inverness.  Tliey  did  not 
plunder  her  house,  but  drove  away  her  cattle,  though  her 
husband  was  actually  in  the  service  of  government.  The 
castle  of  Lord  Lovat  was  destroyed.  The  French  prison- 
ers were  sent  to  Carlisle  and  Penrith  :  Kilmarnock,  Bal- 
merino,  Cromartie,  and  his  son  the  Lord  JIacleod,  were 
conveyed  by  sea  to  London  ;  and  those  of  an  inferior  rank 
were  confined  in  different  prisons.  The  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  tosrether  with  a  V^rother  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraore, 
were  seized  and  transported  to  the  Tower  of  London,  to 
which  the  Earl  of  Traquaire  had  been  committed  on  sus- 
picion :  in  a  few  montlis  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden, 
Slurray,  the  pretender's  secretary,  was  apprehended  ;  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Lovat  having  surrendered  himself, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  a  word, 
all  the  eaols  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  capital  northwards, 
were  filled  with  those  unfortunate  captives ;  and  exeat 
numbers  of  them  were  crowded  together  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  where  they  perished  in  the  most  deplorable  manner, 
for  want  of  necessaries,  air,  and  exercise.  Some  rebel 
chiefs  escaped  in  two  French  frigates,  which  had  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Lochaber  aliout  the  end  of  April,  and 
engaged  three  vessels  belonginir  to  his  Britannic  majestv, 
which  they  obliged  to  retire.  Others  embarked  on  board 
of  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Buchau  ;  and  were  conveved  to 
Norway,  from  thence  they  travelled  to  Sweden.  In  the 
inoiith  of  May,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with 
the  army  into  the  highlands,  as  far  as  Fort  Augustus, 
where  he  encamped;  and  sent  off  detachments  on  all 
hands,  to  hunt  down  the  fugitives,  and  lay  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  castles  of  Glengary  and 
Lochiel  were  plundered  and  burned  :  every  house,  hut,  or 
habitation,  met  with  the  same  fate,  without  distinction  : 
all  the  cattle  and  provision  were  carried  off:  the  men 
were  either  shot  upon  the  mountains,  like  wild  beasts,  or 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  without  form  of  trial :  the 
women,  after  having  seen  their  husbands  and  fathers  mur- 
dered, were  subjected  to  brutal  violation,  and  tiien  turned 
out  naked,  with  their  children,  to  starve  on  the  barren 
heaths.  One  whole  family  was  enclosed  in  a  barn,  and 
consumed  to  ashes.  Those  ministers  of  vengeance  were 
so  alert  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  that  in  a  few  days 
there  was  neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast,  to  be  seen 
in  the  compass  of  fifty  miles:  all  was  ruin,  silence,  and 
desolation. 

§  III.  The  humane  reader  cannot  reflect  upon  such  a 
scene  without  grief  and  horror :  what  then  must  have  been 
the  sensation  of  th.e  fugitive  prince,  when  he  beheld  these 
spectacles  of  woe,  ihe  dismal  fruit  of  his  ambition  ?  lie 
was  now  surrounded  by  armed  troops,  that  chased  him 
from  lull  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from  shore  to 
sliore.  Sometimes  he  lurked  in  caves  and  cottages,  with- 
out attendants,  or  any  other  support  but  that  which  the 
poorest  pea.sant  could  supply.  Sometimes  he  was  rowed 
in  fisher-boats  from  isle  to  isle,  among  the  Hebrides,  and 
often  in  sight  of  his  pursuers.  l"or  some  days  he  appeared 
in  women's  attire,  and  even  passed  througli  tlie  midst  of 
his  enemies  unknown.  But,  understanding  his  disguise 
was  discovered,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  travelling 
mountaineer,  and  wandered  about  among  the  woods  and 
heaths,  with  a  matted  beard  and  squalid  looks,  exposed  to 
hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  and  in  continual  danger  of 
being  apprehended.  He  was  obliged  to  trust  his  lift  to 
the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  and  manv  of  these 
were  in  the  lowest  paths  of  fortune.  They  knew  that  a 
price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head  ; 
and  that,  by  fcetraying  him,  tliey  should  enjoy  wealth  and 


affluence :  but  they  detested  the  thought  of  obtaining 
riches  on  such  infamous  terms,  and  ministered  to  his 
necessities,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  destmclion.  In  the  course  of  these 
peregrinations,  he  was  more  than  once  hemmed  in  by  his 
pursuers,  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  escaping :  yet  he  was  never  abandoned  by 
nis  hope  and  recollection  :  he  still  found  some  expedient 
that  saved  him  from  captivity  and  death  ;  and  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  distresses  maintained  the  most  amazing 
equanimitv  and  good  humour.  At  length  a  privateer  of 
St.  Malo,  hired  by  the  young  Sheridan  and  some  other 
Irish  adherents,  arrived  in  Lochrannach;  and  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  September,  this  unfortunate  prince  em- 
barked in  the  habit  which  he  wore  for  disguise.  His  eye 
was  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  constitution  greatly 
impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  his  brother,  with  a  few  other 
exiles.  They  set  sail  for  France,  and  after  having  passed 
unseen,  by  liieans  of  a  thick  fog,  through  a  British  squa- 
dron commanded  by  Admiral  Lestock,  and  been  chased 
by  two  English  ships  of  war,  arrived  in  safety  at  Roseau, 
near  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
found  it  still  more  difficult  to  escape,  had  not  the  vigilance 
and  eagerness  of  the  government  been  relaxed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report,  that  he  had  already  fallen  among  some 
persons  that  were  slain  by  a  volley  from  one  of  the  duke's 
detachments. 

§  IV.  Having  thus  explained  the  rise,  progress,  and 
extinction  of  the  rebellion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  The 
necessarv  steps  being  taken  for  quieting  the  intestine  com- 
motions cf  the  kingdom,  the  two  Houses  began  to  convert 
their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  January,  the  king  repaired  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  in  a  speecli  from  the  throne  gave  his  parlia- 
ment to  understand,  that  the  States-general  had  made 
pressing  instances  for  his  assistance  in  the  present  con- 
juncture, when  they  were  in  such  danger  of  being  oppressed 
by  the  power  of  France  in  the  Netherlands;  that  he  had 
promised  to  co-operate  with  them  towards  opposing  the 
further  progress  of  their  enemies ;  and  even  concerted 
measures  for  that  purpose.  He  declared  it  was  with  regret 
that  he  asked  any  further  aids  of  his  people :  he  exhorted 
them  to  watch  over  the  public  credit ;  and  expressed  his 
entire  dependence  on  their  zeal  and  unanimity.  He  was 
favoured  with  loyal  addresses,  couched  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  duty  and  affection:  but  the  supplies  were  re- 
tarded by  new  convulsions  in  the  ministry.  The  Earl  of 
Granville  had  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  his  influence  in 
the  cabinet,  and  his  sovereign  favoured  his  pretensions. 
The  two  brothers,  who  knew  his  aspiring  genius,  and 
dreaded  his^  superior  talents,  refused  to  admit  such  a 
colleague  into  the  administration  :  they  even  resolved  to 
strengthen  their  party,  by  introducing  fresh  auxiliaries 
into  the  office  of  state.  Some  of  these  were  personally 
disagreeable  to  his  majesty,  who  accordingly  rejected  the 
suit  by  which  they  were  recommended.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  his  brother,  with  all  their  adherents,  imme- 
diately resigned  their  employments.  The  Earl  of  Gran- 
ville was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  resumed  the 
reins  of  administration  :  but  finding  himself  unequal  to 
the  accumulated  opposition  that  preponderated  against 
him  ;  foreseeing  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  secure  the 
supplies  in  parliament;  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
that  confusion  which  his  restoration  had  already  produced, 
he,  in  three  days,  voluntarily  quitted  the  helm;  and  his 
majesty  acquiesced  in  the  measures  proposed  by  the  oppo- 
site party.  The  seals  were  re-delivered  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Harriiisrton  :  Mr.  Pelham,  and 
all  the  rest  who  had  resigned,  were  reinstated  in  their 
respective  cmplovments;  and  offices  were  conferred  on 
several  individuals  who  had  never  before  been  in  the 
service  of  the  government.  William  Pitt,  Esq.  was  ap- 
pointed vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon  promoted  to 
the  place  of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces ;  at  the  same 
time  the  king  declared  him  a  privy  counsellor.  This  gen- 
tleman had  been  originally  designed  for  the  array,  in 
wliich  he  actually  bore  a  commission ;  but  fate  reserved 
him  a  more  important  station.    In  point  of  fortune  he  was 
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batvly  qualified  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament,  when 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he 
soon  outshone  all  his  compatriots.  He  displayed  a  sur- 
prisins  extent  and  precision  of  political  knowlediie.  an 
irresistible  enersv  of  argument,  and  such  power  of  elocu- 
tion, as  struck  liis  hearei-s  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. It  flashed  like  the  lightnini:  of  heaven  against  the 
ministers  and  sons  of  corruption,  blastini;  where  it  smote, 
and  withering  the  nerves  of  opposition  :  but  his  more  sub- 
stantial praise  was  founded  upon  his  disinterested  in- 
tegrity, his  incorruptible  heart,  nis  unconquerable  spirit  of 
indeoendence,  and  his  invariable  attachment  to  tlie  interest 
and  liberty  of  his  country. 

§  \'.  The  quiet  of  the  ministry  being  re-established,  the 
House  of  Commons  provided  for  forty  thousand  seamen, 
nearly  the  same  number  of  land  forces,  besides  fifteen  regi- 
ments raised  bv  the  nobility,  on  account  of  the  rebellion, 
and  about  twelve  thousand  marines.  They  settled  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  and  Hessian  troops  that 
were  in  England,  as  well  as  for  the  subsidy  to  the  land- 
grave. They  granted  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
the  King  of  Sardmia ;  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
the  Queen  of  Hungary;  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of  eighteen  thousand  Hano- 
verians ;  about  three-and-thirty  thousand  pounds  in  sub- 
sidies to  the  Electors  of  IMentz  and  Cologn  ;  and  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a  vote  of  credit  and  confi- 
dence to  his  majesty.  The  whole  charge  of  the  current 
year  amounted  to  seven  inillions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  which  wns  raided  by  the  land  and  malt 
taxes,  annuities  on  the  additional  duties  imposed  on  glass 
and  spirituous  liquors,  a  lottery,  a  deduction  fiom  the  sink- 
ing fund,  and  exchequer  bills,  chargeable  on  the  first  aids 
that  should  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

§  VI.  The  rebellion  being  quelled,  the  legislature  re- 
solved to  make  examples  of  those  who  had  been  concerned 
in  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  country.  In  June,  an  act 
of  attainder  was  passed  acainst  tlie  principal  persons  who 
had  embarked  in  that  desperate  undertaking;  and  courts 
were  opened  in  different  parts  of  England,  for  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners.  Seventeen  persons  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  rebel  army  were  executed  at  Kenninston-common,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  suffered  with  great 
constancy  under  the  dreadful  tortures  which  their  sentence 
prescribed  :  nine  were  put  to  death,  in  the  same  manner, 
at  Carlisle;  six  at  Brumpton,  seveu  at  Penrith,  eleven  at 
York  :  of  these  a  considerable  number  were  gentlemen, 
and  had  acted  as  officers  ;  about  fifty  had  been  executed 
as  deserters  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ;  eighty-one 
suffered  the  pains  of  the  law  as  traitors.  A  few  obtained 
pardons,  and  a  considerable  number  were  transported  to 
the  plantations.  Bills  of  indictment  for  hish  treason  were 
found  by  the  county  of  Surry  against  the  garls  of  Kil- 
marnock and  Cromartie,  and  Lord  Balmerino-  Tliese 
noblemen  were  tried  by  their  peers  in  ^\'estminster-hall, 
the  lord  chancellor  presiding  as  lord  high-steward  for  the 
occasion.  The  two  earls  confessed  their  crimes,  and  in 
]iathetic  speeches  recommended  themselves  to  his  majesty's 
mercy.  Lord  Balmerino  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  he  denied 
his  having  been  at  Carlisle  at  the  time  specified  in  the  in- 
dictment, but  this  exception  was  overruled :  then  he 
moved  a  point  of  law  in  arrest  of  judsrmeut,  and  was 
allowed  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel.  They  midit  have 
expatiated  on  the  hardship  of  being  tried  bv  an  f.r  post 
facin  law,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  trial  in  the  county 
where  the  act  of  treason  was  said  to  have  been  committed. 
The  same  hardship  was  imposed  upon  all  the  imprisoned 
rebels :  they  were  dragged  in  captivity  to  a  strange  coun- 
try, far  from  their  friends  and  connexions,  destitute  of 
means  to  produce  evidence  in  their  favour,  even  if  they 
had  been  innocent  of  thv-  charge.  Balmerino  waved  this 
plea,  and  submitted  to  the  court,  which  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  him  and  his  two  associates.  Cromarlie's 
life  was  spared  :  but  the  other  two  were  beheaded,  in  the 
month  of  August,  on  Tower-hill.  Kilmarnock  was  a 
nobleman  of  fine  personal  accomplishments;  he  Itad  been 
educated  in  revolution  principles,  and  engaged  in  the  re- 
bellion, partly  from  the  desperate  situation  of  his  fortune, 
and  partly  from  resentment  to  the  government,  on  his 
being  deprived  of  a  pension  which  he  had  for  some  time 


enjoyed.  He  was  convinced  of  his  having  acted  crimt. 
nally,  and  died  with  marks  of  penitence  and  contrition. 
Balmerino  had  been  bred  up  to  arms,  and  acted  upon 
principle:  he  was  gallant,  brave,  rough,  and  resolute;  he 
eyed  the  implements  of  death  with  the  most  careless 
familiantv,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  his  sufferings.  In 
November,  Mr.  Radcliff'e,  the  titular  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  who  had  been  taken  in  a  ship  bound  to  Scotland, 
was  arraigned  on  a  former  sentence,  (lassed  against  him  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  :  he  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
pleaded  that  he  was  a  subject  of  France,  honoured  with  a 
commission  in  the  service  of  his  nio^t  christian  majesty. 
The  identity  of  his  person  being  proved,  a  rule  was  made 
for  his  execution  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  December  he 
suflfered  decapitation,  with  the  most  perfect  composure 
and  serenity.  Lord  Lovat,  now  turned  of  fourscore,  was 
impeached  by  the  Commons,  and  tried  in  \\estminstcr- 
hall  before  the  lord  high-steward.  John  Murray,  secretary 
to  the  prince  pretender,  and  some  of  his  own  domestics, 
appearing  against  him,  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason, 
and  condemned.  Notwithstanding  his  age,  infirmities, 
and  the  recollection  of  his  conscience,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  not  altogether  void  of  offence,  he  died  like  an  old 
Roman,  exclaiming,  "  duke  et  decorum  est  pro  putria  mori." 
He  surveyed  the  crowd  with  attention,  examined  the  axe, 
jested  with  the  executioner,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block  with  the  utmost  indifference.  From  this  la^it  scene 
of  his  life,  one  would  have  concluded,  that  he  had  ap- 
proved himself  a  patriot  from  his  youth,  and  never  deviated 
from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

§  \'II.  The  flame  of  war  on  the  continent  did  not  expire 
at  the  election  of  an  emperor,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  On  the  contrary, 
it  raged  with  double  violence  in  consequence  of  these 
events ;  for  the  force  that  was  before  divided  being  now 
united  in  one  body,  exerted  itself  with  great  vigour  and 
rapidity.  The  States-general  were  overwhelmed  with  con- 
sternation. Notwithstanding  the  pains  they  had  taken  to 
avoid  a  war,  and  the  condescension  with  which  they  had 
soothed  and  supplicated  the  French  monarch  in  repeated 
embassies  and  memorials,  they  saw  themselves  stripped  of 
their  barrier,  and  once  more  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  that  ambitious  nation.  The  city  of  Brussels 
had  been  reduced  during  the  winter;  so  that  the  enemv 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except 
a  few  fortresses.  Great  part  of  the  forces  belonging  to  the 
republic  were  restricted  from  action  by  capitulations,  to 
which  they  had  subscribed.  T"he  States  were  divided  in 
their  councils  between  the  two  factions  which  had  long 
subsisted,  lliey  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  seeins  Zealand 
invaded  in  the  spring.  The  Orange  party  loudly  called 
for  an  augmentation  of  their  forces  by  sea  and  land,  that 
they  might  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  The  common 
people,  fond  of  novelty,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  great- 
ness, and  fully  persuaded  that  nothing  but  a  chief  was- 
wanting  to  their  security,  demanded  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  their  stadt'  older;  and  even  mingled  menaces  with  their 
demands.  The  opposite  faction  dreaded  alike  the  power 
of  a  stadtholder,  the  neighbourhood  of  a  French  army, 
and  the  seditious  disposition  of  the  populace.  An  ambas- 
sador was  sent'  to  London  with  representations  of  the 
imminent  dangers  which  threatened  the  republic,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  solicit  in  the  most  pressing  terms  the  as- 
sistance of  his  Britannic  majesty,  that  the  allies  might 
have  a  superiority  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  The  king  was  very  well  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  their  request;  but  the  rebellion  in  his  kingdom, 
and  the  dissensions  in  his  cabinet,  had  retarded  the  sup- 
plies, and  embarrassed  him  so  much,  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  make  those  early  preparations  that  were 
necessary  to  check  the  career  of  the  enemy. 
■  §  VIII.  The  King  of  F' ranee,  with  his  general,  the 
Count  de  Saxe,  took  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of  April, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
anfl  advanced  towards  the  allies,  who,  to  the  number  of 
four-and-forty  thousand,  were  entrenched  behind  the  De- 
mer,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  general  Bathiani, 
who  retired  before  them,  and  took  post  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Breda,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant.    Mareschal 
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Saxe  immediately  invested  Antwerp,  which  in  a  few  days 
was  surrendered.  Then  he  appeared  before  the  stronj 
town  of  Mons  in  Hainaidt,  with  an  irresislihle  train  of 
artillery,  an  immense  quantity  of  bomb<  and  warlike 
implements.  He  carried  on  his  approaches  with  such 
iinabatinK  impetuosity,  that,  notwithstandinc  a  very  vigor- 
ous defence,  the  srarrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  in  about  eight-and-twenty 
davs  after  the  place  had  been  invested.  Sieges  were  not 
now  carried  on  by  the  tedious  method  of  sipping.  The 
French  king  found  it  much  more  expeditious  and  effectual 
to  bring  into  the  field  a  prodigious  train  of  hatiering  can- 
non and  enormous  mortars,  that  kept  up  such  a  tire  as  no 
garrison  could  sustain,  and  discharged  such  an  incessant 
hail  of  bombs  and  bullets,  as  in  a  very  little  time  reduced 
to  ruins  the  place,  with  all  ils  fortifications.  St.  Guislain 
and  Cliarleroy  met  with  the  fate  of  Mons  and  Antwerp, 
so  that  by  the  middle  of  July  the  French  king  was  abso- 
lute master  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault. 

§  IX.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  by  this  time  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  confederate  army  at  Terheyde, 
which  being  reinforced  by  the  Hessian  troops  from  Scot- 
land, and  a  fresh  body  of  Auslrians  under  Count  Palfi, 
amounted  to  eighty-seven  thousand  men,  including  the 
Dutch  forces  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wnldcck.  The 
generals,  supposing  the  next  storm  would  fall  upon  Na- 
mnr,  marched  towards  that  place,  and  took  post  in  an 
advantageous  situation  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  Julv,  in 
sight  of  the  French  army,  which  was  encamped  at  Gem- 
blonrs.  Here  they  remained  till  the  eighth  day  of  August, 
when  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Count 
Lowendahl,  took  possession  of  Huy,  where  he  found  a 
laTiie  magazine  belonging  to  the  confederates ;  and  their 
communication  with  JIaestricht  was  cut  off.  Mareschal 
Saxe,  on  the  other  side,  took  his  measures  so  well,  that 
they  were  utterly  deprived  of  all  subsistence.  Then  Prince 
Charles,  retiring  across  the  Maese,  abandoned  Namur  to 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  it  was  immediately  in- 
vested. The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  second  day  of 
September :  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  seven  thousand 
Austrians,  defended  themselves  with  equal  skill  and  reso- 
lution :  but  the  cannonading  and  bombardment  were  so 
terrible,  that  in  a  few  days  the  place  was  converted  into  a 
heap  of  rubbish ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the 
month  the  French  monarch  took  possession  of  this  strong 
fortress,  which  had  formerly  sustained  such  dreadful  at- 
tacks. Meanwhile  the  allied  army  encamped  at  llaes- 
tricht  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Lisonier,  with  some  British 
and  Bavarian  battalions;  and  Prince  Charles  resolved  to 
give  the  enemy  battle.  Witli  this  view  he  passed  the 
Maese  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  and  advanced 
towards  Mareschal  Saxe,  whom  he  found  so  advantage- 
ously posted  at  Tongres,  that  he  thought  proper  to  march 
back  to  Maeslricht.  On  tlie  twenty-sixth  dav  of  Septem- 
ber he  crossed  the  Jaar  in  his  retreat ;  and  Ins  rear  was 
attacked  by  tlie  enemy,  who  were  repulsed.  But  Count 
Saxe  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops,  under  the 
Count  de  Clermont,  determined  to  bring  the  confederates 
to  an  engagement.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month 
he  passed  the  Jaar ;  while  he  took  possession  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Liers,  Warem,and  Roucoux,  they  drew  up  their 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  preparations  for  giving 
him  a  warm  reception.  On  the  first  day  of  October  the 
enemy  advanced  in  three  columns;  and  a  terrible  cannon- 
ading began  about  noon.  At  two  o'clock  Prince  \\  aldeck 
on  the  left  was  charged  with  great  fury  ;  and  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  was  overpowered  by  numbers.  The  vil- 
lages were  attacked  in  columns,  and  as  one  brigade  was 
repulsed  another  succeeded  ;  so  that  the  allies  were  obliged 
to  abandon  these  posts,  and  retreat  towards  Maestricht, 
with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men,  and  thirty  pieces  of 
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artillery.  The  victory,  however,  cost  the  French  general 
a  much  greater  number  of  lives ;  and  was  attended  with 
no  solid  advantage.  Sir  John  Ligonitr,  the  Earls  of 
Crawford"  and  Rothes,  Briradier  Douglas,  and  other 
officers  of  the  British  troops,  distinguished  themselves  bv 
their  gallantry  and  conduct  on  this  occasion.  This  action 
terminated  the  campaign.  The  allies  passing  the  Maese, 
took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  the  duchies  of  Limburgh 
and  Luxembourgh  ;  while  the  French  cantoned  their  troops 
in  the  places  which  they  had  newly  conquered. 

§  X.  The  campaign  in  Italy  was  altogether  unfavourable 
to  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  house  of  Austria  being 
no  longer  pressed  on  the  side  of  Germany,  was  enabled  to 
make  the  stronger  efforts  in  this  country  ;  and  the  British 
subsidy  encouraged  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  act  with  re- 
doubled vivacity.  Mareschal  Mailiebois  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Piedmont  with  about  thirty  thousand  men. 
Don  Philip  and  the  Count  de  Gages  were  at  the  head  of 
a  greater  number  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  with  eight  thousand,  secured  his  own 
dominions.  The  King  of  Sardinia  augmented  his  forces 
to  si.x-aiid-tliirty  thousand  ;  and  the  Austrian  army,  under 
the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  amounted  to  a  much  greater 
number;  so  that  the  enemy  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  retired  towards  the  Mantua. 
In  February,  Baron  Leutrum,  the  Piedmontese  general, 
iuvested  and  took  the  strong  fortress  of  Aste.  He  after- 
wards relieved  the  citadel  of  Alexandria,  which  the  Spa- 
niards had  blocked  up  in  the  winter,  reduced  Casal,  re- 
covered Valencia,  and  obliged  Mailiebois  to  retire  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Genoa.  On  the  other  side,  Don  Philip 
and  Count  Gages  abandoned  Milan.  Pavia,  and  Parma, 
retreating  before  the  Austrians  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion to  Placentia,  where  they  were  joined  on  the  third  of 
June  by  the  French  forces  under  Mailiebois. 

i  Xr.  Before  this  junction  was  effected,  the  Spanish 
general,  Pignatelli,  had  passed  the  river  Po  in  the  night 
with  a  strong  detachment,  and  beaten  up  the  quarters  of 
seven  thousand  Austrians  posted  at  Codogno.  Don  Phi- 
lip, finding  him.«elf  at  the  head  of  two-and-fifty  thousand 
men  by  his  junction  with  the  French  general,  resolved  to 
attack  the  Austrians  in  their  camp  at  San  Lazaro,  before 
they  should  be  reinforced  by  his  Sardinian  majesty.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fourth  day  of  June  in  the  evening,  he 
marched  with  equal  silence  and  expedition,  and  entered 
the  Austrian  trenches  about  eleven,  when  a  desperate  bat- 
tle ensued.  The  Austrians  were  prepared  for  the  attack, 
which  they  sustained  with  great  vigour  till  morning. 
Then  they  quitted  their  entrenchments,  and  charged  the 
enemy  in  their  turn  with  such  fury,  that  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  the  combined  army  was  broke,  and  retired  with 
precipitation  to  Placentia,  leaving  on  the  field  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  together  with  sixty 
colonrs,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
Austrians  were  loined  by  the  Piedmontese  :  the  King  of 
Sardinia  assumed  the  chief  command  ;  and  Prince  Lich- 
tenstein being  indisposed,  his  place  was  supplied  by  the 
Marquis  de  Botta.  Don  Philip  retired  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Po,  and  extended  hisconqnests  in  the  open  country 
of  the  Milanese.  The  King  of  Sardinia  called  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  he  should  pass 
the  river  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  straiten 
the  enemy  on  one  side :  while  the  Marquis  de  Botta 
should  march  up  the  Tvdone,  to  cut  off  their  communi- 
cation with  Placentia.  They  forthwith  quitted  all  the  posts 
they  had  occupied  between' the  Lambro  and  the  Adda,  re- 
solving to  repass  the  Po,  and  retreat  to  Tortona.  With 
this  view  they  threw  bridges  of  boats  over  that  river,  and 
began  to  pass  on  the  ninth  dav  of  August  in  the  evening. 
They  were  attacked  at  Hotto  Freddo  by  a  detachment  of 
Austrians,  under  General  Serbelloni,  who  maintained  the 


be  attaclced,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  be 
and  hiscotnpany  retired  before  the  sergeant  <•< 
Uie  surprise  occasioneil  by  this  unexpected  addi 


ned."    So  saying,  he 

In  all  probability  he 
sensible  of  his  iiiistake  ;  for  the  incident  was  that  very  day  pub- 
licly mentioned  in  the  French  army,  'ihe  Princ  of  I  mgray.  an  officer  in 
the  Austrian  service,  having  been  taken  prisoi.pr  ,n  ih«  h^filB  that  ensued, 
dined  with  .Mareschal  Count  Saxe,  who  di-u  i  -  ,  .  .  ,  iMrole.  anrl 
desired  he  wouhl  charge  himself  with  a  l.<.  •■  .  !il  lo  his  old 
friend  the  liarl  of  Crawford.  He  wishe.i  .  y  ,1  lieing  a 
French  general,  and  said  he  could  not  help  t.ti.L*  i:  .Mi'  i-  i  ^ll(ll  the  ser- 
geant, as  he  lia<d  not  procured  him  the  honour  oi  ins  luiusijii*  scoinpanv  at 
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ei)gai;ement  till  ten  in  the  mornin};,  when  Botta  arrived  : 
the  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  rage,  and  lasted  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  retired  in  j;reat  dis- 
order to  Torlona,  with  the  loss  of  eieht  thousand  men,  a 
sood  number  of  colours  and  statulavds,  and  eisrliteen  pieces 
of  cannon.  Tliis  victory  cost  llie  Austrlans  four  thousand 
men  killed  upon  the  spot,  includins;  the  Kallant  (Jeiieral 
Bernclau.  The  victors  nnmediately  summoned  Placentia 
to  surrender;  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  nine  thousand 
men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war  :  Don  Philip  contmued 
his  retreat,  and  of  all  his  forces  brought  six-and-twenty 
thousand  only  into  the  territories  of  Genoa. 

§  XII.  The  Piedniontese  and  Austrlans  rejoining  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Pavia,  advanced  to  Tortona,  of 
winch  thev  took  possession  without  resistance,  while  the 
enemy  sheltered  themselves  under  the  cannon  of  Genoa. 
They  did  not  long  continue  in  this  situation  :  for  on  the 
twenty-second  dav  of  August  they  were  again  in  motion, 
and  retired  into  Provence.  The  court  of  Madrid  imputing 
the  bad  success  of  this  campaign  to  the  misconduct  of 
Count  Gages,  recalled  that  general,  and  sent  the  Marquis 
de  las  Minas  to  resume  the  command  of  the  forces..  In 
the  meantime,  the  victorious  confederates  appeared  before 
Genoa  on  tlie  fourtli  day  of  December :  and  the  senate  of 
that  city  tliiiiking  it  incapable  of  defence,  submitted  to  a 
very  mortifying  capitulation,  by  which  the  gates  were  de- 
livered up  to  the  Austrians,  together  with  all  their  arms, 
artillery,  and  ammunition  ;  and  the  city  was  subjected  to 
the  most  cruel  contributions.  The  Marquis  de  Botta  being 
left  at  Genoa  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia resolved  to  pass  the  \'ar,  and  pursue  the  French  and 
Spaniards  into  Provence ;  but,  that  monarch  being  seized 
with  the  small-pox,  the  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  in- 
trusted to  Count  Brown,  an  Austrian  general  of  Irish  ex- 
tract, who  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  uncommon  valour 
and  capacity.  He  was  on  this  occasion  assisted  by  \'ice- 
Admiral  Medley,  who  commanded  tlie  British  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Frencli  forces  had  fortified  the 
passes  of  the  \'ar,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Mareschal  de 
Belleisle,  who  thought  proper  to  abandon  his  posts  at  the 
approacli  of  Count  Brown  ;  and  this  general,  at  the  liead 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  passed  the  river,  without  opposition, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  November.  While  he  advanced  as  far 
as  Draguignan,  laying  the  open  country  under  contribu- 
tion. Baron  Roth,  with  foiir-and-twenty  battalions,  invested 
Antibes,  which  was  at  the  same  time  bombarded  on  the 
side  of  the  sea  by  the  British  squadron.  The  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September ;  but  Bel- 
leisle having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  superior  to  that 
of  the  confederates,  and  the  Genoese  having  expelled  their 
Austrian  guests,  Count  Brown  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
and  repassed  the  Var,  not  without  some  damage  from  the 
enemy. 

§  XIII.  The  court  of  Vienna,  which  has  always  patro- 
nized oppression,  exacted  such  heavy  contributions  from 
tlie  Genoese,  and  its  exactions  were  so  rigorously  put  into 
execution,  that  the  people  were  reduced  to  despair;  and 
resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  recoverv  of  their  liberty 
and  independence.  Accordingly,  they  took  arms  in  secret, 
seized  several  important  posts  of  the  city  ;  surprised  some 
battalions  of  the  Austrians  ;  surrounded  others,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces  ;  and,  in  a  word,  drove  them  out  widi  great 
slaughter.  The  iMarquis  de  Botta  acted  with  caution  and 
spirit;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  apprehen- 
sive of  the  peasants  in  the  country,  who  were  in  arms,  he 
retreated  to  the  pass  of  the  Brochetta  on  the  side  of  Lom- 
bardy,  where  he  secured  himself  in  an  advantaiieons  situ- 
ation, until  he  could  receive  reinforcements.  The  loss  he 
had  sustained  at  Genoa  did  not  hinder  him  from  reducing 
Savona,  a  sea-port  town  belonging  to  that  reimblic  ;  and 
he  afterwards  made  himself  ma.ster  of  (iavi.  The  Genoese, 
on  the  contrary,  exerted  themselves  with  wonderful  indus- 
try in  fortifying  their  city,  raising  troops,  and  in  taking 
oliher  measiires  for  a  vigorous  defence  in  case  they  should 
again  be  insulted. 

§  XIV.  The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  reflected 
very  little  lionour  on  the  British  nation.  Commodore 
Peyton,  who  commanded  six  ships  of  war  in  the  F.ast 
Indies,  shamefully  declined  a  decisive  engagement  with  a 
French  squadron  of  inferior  force ;  and  abandoned  the  im- 


portant settlement  of  Madras  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
wlucli  was  taken  without  opposition  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember by  the  French  commodore,  De  la  Bourdonnais. 
Fort  St.  David,  and  the  other  British  factories  in  India, 
would  probably  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  the 
enemy's  naval  force  in  that  country  been  shattered  and 
partly  destroyed  by  a  terrible  tempest.  No  event  of  con- 
sequence happened  in  America,  though  it  was  a  .scene  that 
seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  success  to  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. The  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  had  encouraged  the 
ministry  to  project  the  conquest  of  (Quebec,  the  capital  of 
Canada,  situated  upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Commis- 
sions were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America,  empowering  them  to  raise  companies  to 
join  the  armament  from  England  ;  and  eight  thousand 
troops  were  actually  raised  in  consequence  of  these  direc- 
tions; while  a  powerful  squadron  and  transports,  having 
six  regiments  on  board,  were  prepared  at  Portsmouth  for 
this  expedition.  But  their  departure  was  postponed  by 
unaccountable  delays,  until  the  season  was  judged  too  far 
advanced  to  risk  the  great  ships  on  the  boisterous  coast 
of  North  America.  That  the  armament,  however,  might 
not  be  wholly  useless  to  the  nation,  it  was  employed  in 
making  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  on  the 
supposition  that  Port  L'Orient,  the  repo.sitory  of  all  the 
stores  and  ships  belonging  to  the  French  East  India  com- 
pany, might  be  surprised  ;  or,  that  this  invasion  would 
alarm  the  enemv,  and,  by  making  a  diversion,  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  Austrian  general  in  Provence. 

§  XV.  The  naval  force  intended  for  the  service  consist- 
ed of  sixteen  great  ships,  and  eight  frigates,  besides  bomb- 
ketches  and  store  ships,  commanded  by  Richard  Lestock, 
appointed  admiral  of  the  blue  division.  Six  battalions  of 
land  troops,  with  a  detachment  of  matrosses  and  bombar- 
diers, were  embarked  in  tliirtv  transports,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Lientenant-General  Sinclair;  and  the  whole  fleet 
set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the  fourteenth  dav  of  September. 
On  the  twentieth  the  troops  were  landed  in  Quimperlay- 
bav,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Port  L'Orient.  The 
militia,  reinforced  by  some  detachments  from  different 
regiments,  were  assembled  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
and  seemed  resolved  to  oppose  the  disembarkation  :  but, 
seeing  the  British  troops  determined  to  land  at  all  events, 
thev  thought  proper  to  retire.  Next  day  General  Sinclair 
advanced  into  the  country,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  in 
his  route;  and  arriving  at  the  village  of  Plemure,  within 
half  a  league  from  Port  L'Orient,  summoned  that  place  to 
surrender.  He  was  visited  by  a  deiiutation  from  the  town, 
which  offered  to  admit  the  British  forces,  on  condition 
that  thev  should  be  restrained  from  pillaging  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  touching  the  magazines  ;  and  that  they  should 
pay  a  just  price  for  their  provisions.  Tliese  terms  being 
rejected,  the  inhabitants  prepared  for  a  vigorotis  defence; 
and  the  English  general  resolved  to  besiege  the  place  in 
form,  though  he  had  neither  time,  artdlery,  nor  forces 
sufficient  for  such  an  enterprise.  This  .strange  resolution 
was  owing  to  the  declaration  of  the  engineers,  who  pro- 
mised to  lav  the  place  in  ashes  in  the  space  of  four-and- 
twentv  hours.  All  his  cannon  amountetl  to  no  more  than 
a  few  field  pieces;  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  two  iron 
guns,  which  the  sailors  draijzed  up  from  the  shipping.  Had 
he  given  tlie  assault  on  the  first  night  after  his  arrival,  when 
the  town  was  filled  with  terror  and  confusion,  and  desti- 
tute of  regular  troops,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been 
easily  taken  bv  scalade :  hut  the  reduction  of  it  was  ren- 
dered impracticable  bv  his  delay.  The  ramparts  were 
mounted  with  cannon  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour:  new 
works  were  raised  with  great  industry  ;  the  garrison  was 
reinforced  bv  several  bodies  of  regular  troops  ;  and  great 
numbers  were  assembling  from  all  parts ;  so  that  the 
British  forces  were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Not\vnhstanding  these  discouragements, 
they  opened  a  small  battery  against  the  town,  which  was 
set  on  fire  in  several  places  bv  their  bombs  and  red-hot 
bullets  :  diev  likewise  repulsed  |)art  of  the  garrison  which 
had  made  a  sally  to  destroy  their  works :  but  their  can- 
non producing  no  effect  upon  the  fortifications,  the  fire 
from  the  town  daily  increasing,  the  engineers  owning  they 
could  not  perform"  their  promise,  and  Adinir.d  Lestock 
declaring  in  repeated  messages,  that  he  could  no  longer 
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expose  the  sliips  on  an  open  coast  at  such  a  season  of  tlie 
yem,  General  Sinclair  abandoned  the  siege.  I  laving 
caused  the  two  iron  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  mortars 
to  be  spiked,  he  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  sea-side, 
where  lirs  troops  were  re-embarked,  having  sustained  very 
mconsiderable  damage  since  their  first  landing.  He  ex- 
pected reitit'orcements  from  England,  and  was  resolved  to 
wait  a  little  longer  for  their  arrival,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  annoy  the  enemy  more  eflFectually.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  the  fleet  sailed  to  Quiberon  bay,  wliere  they  de- 
stroyed the  Ardent,  a  French  ship  of  war  of  sixty-four 
guns  :  and  a  detachment  of  the  forces  being  landed,  took 
possession  of  a  fort  on  the  peninsula;  while  the  little 
islands  of  Houat  and  Heydic  were  reduced  by  the  sailors. 
In  this  situation  the  admiral  and  general  continued  till  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  when  the  forts  being  dis- 
mantled, and  the  troops  re-embarked,  the  fleets  sailed 
from  the  French  coast:  the  admiral  returned  to  England, 
and  the  transports  with  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
where  they  arrived  in  safety. 

§  XV'I.  This  expedition,  weak  and  frivolous  as  it  may 
seem,  was  resented  by  the  French  nation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  insults  they  had  ever  sustained  ;  and  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  hurting  France  in  her  tenderest 
parts  by  means  of  an  armament  of  this  nature,  well-timed, 
and  vigorously  conducted.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  or  precipitale  than  an  attempt  to  distress  the 
enemy  by  landing  a  handful  of  troops,  without  draft  horses, 
tents,  or  artillery,  from  a  fleet  of  ships  lying  on  an  open 
beach,  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  weather  in  the 
most  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  so  as  to  render  tlie 
retreat  and  re-embarkation  altogether  precarious.  The 
British  squadrons  in  the  West  Indies  performed  no  exploit 
of  consequence  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  commerce 
was  but  indifferently  protected.  Commddore  Lee,  sta- 
tioned oflf  Martinico,  allowed  a  French  fleet  of  merchant 
ships,  and  their  convoy,  to  pass  by  his  squadron  unmo- 
lested ;  and  Commodore  Mitchel  behaved  scandalously  in 
a  rencounter  with  the  French  squadron,  under  the  conduct 
of  Monsieur  de  Conflans,  who  in  his  return  to  Europe 
took  the  Severn,  an  English  ship  of  fifty  guns.  The 
cruisers  on  all  sides,  English,  French,  and  Spaniards,  were 
extremely  alert;  and  though  the  English  lost  the  greater 
number  of  ships,  this  difference  was  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  superior  value  of  the  prizes  taken  from 
the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  this  year  tvvo-and-twenty 
Spanish  privateers,  and  sixty-six  merchant  vessels,  includ- 
iiiK  ten  re'.,'ister  ships,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
cruisers ;  from  the  French  they  took  seven  ships  of  war, 
ninety  privateers,  and  about  three  hundred  ships  of  com- 
merce. The  new  King  of  Spain,''  being  supposed  well- 
affected  to  the  British  nation,  an  effort  was  made  to  detach 
him  from  the  interest  of  France,  by  means  of  the  Marquis 
de  Taberiiega,  who  had  formerly  been  his  favourite,  and 
resided  nianyyears  as  a  refugee  in  England.  This  nobleman 
proceeded  to  Lisbon,  where  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot 
with  the  court  of  Madrid.  But  his  efforts  miscarried  ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  queen-mother  continued  to  predomi- 
nate in  the  S(ianish  councils.  The  States-seneral  had  for 
some  years  endeavoured  to  promote  a  pacification  by  re- 
monstrances, and  even  entreaties,  at  the  court  of  Versailles: 
the  French  king  at  length  discovered  an  inclination  to 
peace,  and  in  September  a  congress  was  opened  at  Breda, 
the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant,  where  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  emperor,  Cireat  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  were 
assembled  :  but  the  French  were  so  insolent  in  their  de- 
mands, that  the  conferences  were  soon  interrupted. 

§  XV'll.  The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  in 
November,  the  king  exhorted  them  to  concert  with  aH  pos- 
sible expedition  the  proper  measures  for  pursuing  the  war 
with  vigour,  that  the  confederate  army  in  the  Netherlands 
might  be  seasonably  augmented  ;  he,  likewise,  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  tlie  fimds  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  his  civil  government  had  for  some  years  past  fallen  short  of 
the  revenue  intended  and  granted  by  parliament;  and  said 
he  relied  on  their  known  affection  to  find  out  some  method 

h  In  the  month  of  July.  Philip  Kin?  of  Spain  liyinc,  in  the  sixty-lhir.l 
yMrofhi.ai;,.  wassiieieedi-.l  bv  his  rldesl  son  Fi-nlin^iml,  horn  "1  Maria. 
l/"ii»a  (iabrirU,  sisler  In  the  late  Kine  of  Saniin 
Mai  13  .Magdakna,  lulanla  of  forlueal,  but  had  i 


to  make  good  this  deficiency.  As  all  those  who  had  con- 
ducted the  opposition  were  now  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration, little  or  no  objection  was  made  to  any  demand  or 
propo.sal  of  the  government  and  its  ministers.  The  Com- 
mons having  considered  the  estimates,  voted  forty  thousand 
seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  about  sixty 
thousand  land-forces,  including  eleven  tliousand  five  hun- 
dred marines.  They  granted  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Empress  (Jueen  of  Hungary; 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  King  of  Sardinia ; 
four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  maintenance 
of  eighteen  thousand  Hanoverian  auxiliaries  ;  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  pounds  for 
six  thousand  Hessians ;  subsidies  to  the  Electors  of  Co- 
logn,  Mentz,  and  Bavaria;  and  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  enable  his  majesty  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  advantage.  In  a  word,  the  supplies  amounted  to 
nine  millions  four  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  pounds ;  a  sum  almost  incredible,  if 
we  consider  how  the  kingdom  had  been  already  drained 
of  its  treasure.  It  was  raised  by  the  usual  taxes,  rein- 
forced with  new  impositions  on  windows,  carriages,  and 
spirituous  liquors,  a  lottery,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking 
fund.  The  new  taxes  were  mortgaged  for  four  millions 
by  transferable  annuities,  at  an  interest  of  four,  and  a  pre- 
mium of  ten  per  centum.  By  reflecting  on  these  enor- 
mous grants,  one  would  imagine  the  ministry  had  been 
determined  to  impoverish  the  nation  :  but  from  the  eager- 
ness and  expedition  with  which  the  people  subscribed  for 
the  money,  one  would  conclude  that  the  riches  of  the 
kingdom  were  inexhaustible.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  supplies  of  this  year  exceeded,  by  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  the  greatest  annual  sum  that  was  raised 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  though  she  maintained  as 
great  a  number  of  troops  as  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  and  her  armies  and  fleets  acquired  every  year  fresh 
harvests  of  glory  and  advantage ;  whereas  this  war  had 
proved  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  events  big  with 
disaster  and  dishonour.  During  the  last  two  years,  the 
naval  expense  of  England  had  exceeded  that  of  F'rance 
about  five  millions  sterling;  though  her  fleets  had  not  ob- 
tained one  sio;nal  advantage  over  the  enemy  at  sea,  nor 
been  able  to  protect  her  commerce  from  their  depredations. 
She  was  at  once  a  prey  to  her  declared  adversaries  and 
professed  friends.  Before  the  end  of  summer  she  number- 
ed among  her  mercenaries  two  empresses,  five  German 
princes,  and  a  more  powerful  monarch,  whom  she  hired 
to  assist  her  in  trimmino-  the  balance  of  Europe,  in  which 
they  themselves  were  immediately  interested,  and  she  had 
no  more  than  a  secondary  concern.  Had  these  fruitless 
subsidies  been  saved  ;  had  the  national  revenue  been  ap- 
plied with  economy  to  national  purposes  ;  had  it  been  em- 
ployed in  liquidating  gradually  the  public  encumbrances; 
in  augmenting  the  navy,  improving  manufactures,  encou- 
raging and  securing  the  colonies,  and  extending  trade  and 
navigation:  corruption  would  have  become  altogether  un- 
necessarv,  and  disaffection  would  have  vanished  :  the  peo- 
ple would  have  been  eased  of  their  burthens,  and  ceased 
to  complain  :  commerce  would  have  flourished,  and  pro- 
duced such  affluence  as  must  have  raised  Great  Britain 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  maritime  power,  above  all  rival- 
ship  or  competition.  She  would  have  been  dreaded  by 
her  enemies ;  revered  by  her  neighbours  :  oppressed  na- 
tions vvould  have  crept  under  her  wings  for  protection ; 
contending  potentates  would  have  appealed  to  her  de-, 
cision  ;  and  she  would  have  shone  the  universal  arbitressof 
Europe.  Howdifferent  is  herpresentsituation !  herdebtsare 
enormous,  her  taxes  are  intolerable,  her  people  discontent- 
ed, and  the  sinews  of  her  government  relaxed.  Without 
conduct,  confidence,  or  concert,  she  engages  in  blundering 
negociations  :  she  involves  herself  rashly  in  foreign  quar- 
rels, and  lavishes  her  substance  with  the  most  dangerous 
precipitation;  she  is  even  deserted  by  her  wonted  vigour, 
steadiness,  and  intrepidity  :  she  grows  vain,  fantastical, 
and  pusillanimous  :  her  arms  are  despised  by  her  enemies; 
and  her  councils  ridiculed  through  all  Christendom. 

two  (lays  survived  hy  his  daiishter,  the  Dauphiness  nf  France.  The  same 
month  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Christiern  VI.  Kins  of  Denmark, 
sucepcded  hy  his  son  Frederitk  V.  who  had  married  tiie  Princess  l^uisa, 
youngest  daughter  to  the  KJngut  threat  Britain. 
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§  XVIII.  The  kinsr,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
his  desire  to  diminish  tlie  public  expense,  ordered  the  third 
and  fourth  troops  of  liis  lire-su;irds  to  be  disbanded,  and 
reiluced  tinve  reciments  of  horse  to  the  quahty  of  dragoons. 
The  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  of  thanks 
for  this  mstaiice  of  economy,  by  which  the  annual  sum  of 
seventy  thousand  pounds  was  saved  to  the  nation.  Not- 
wilhstandiuK  tliis  seemmg  harmony  between  the  king  and 
tlie  great  council  of  the  nation,  Ins  majesty  resolved,  with 
the  advice  of  his  council,  to  dissolve  the  present  parlia- 
ment, though  the  term  of  seven  years  was  not  yet  expired 
since  its  first  meeting.  Tlie  ministry  affected  to  insinuate, 
that  the  States-general  was  unwilling  to  concur  with  his 
niajesty  in  vigorous  measures  against  France,  during  the 
existence  of  a  parliament  which  had  undergone  such  a 
vicissitude  of  complexion.  The  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
far  from  being  suspicions  of  this  assemlily,  which  had  sup- 
plied them  so  liberally,  saw  with  concern,  that  according 
to  law,  it  would  soon  be  dismissed  ;  and  they  doubted 
whether  another  could  be  procured  equally  agreeable  to 
their  purposes.  In  order  to  remove  this  doubt,  the  minis- 
try resolved  to  surprise  the  kingdom  with  a  new  election, 
before  the  malcontents  should  be  prepared  to  oppose  the 
friends  of  the  government.  Accordingly,  when  the  business 
of  the  session  was  despatched,  the  king  having  given  the 
royal  assent  to  the  several  acts  they  had  prepared,  dis- 
missed  them  in  the  month  of  June,  with  an 
'  '  affectionate  speech,  that  breathed  nothing 
but  tenderness  and  gratitude.  The  parliament  was  imme- 
diately dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  new  writs  were 
issuedi  for  convoking  another.  Among  the  laws  passed  in 
this  session,  was  an  act  abolishing  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions, and  taking  away  the  tenure  of  warholdings  in  Scot- 
land, which  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  sources  of 
those  rebellions  that  had  been  excited  since  tne  revolution. 
In  the  highlands  they  certainly  kept  the  common  people 
in  subjection  to  their  chiefs,  whom  they  implicitly  followed 
and  obeyed  in  all  their  undertakings.  By  this  act  these 
mountaineers  were  legally  emancipated  from  slaverv  ;  but 
as  the  tenants  enjoved  no  leases,  and  were  at  all  times 
liable  to  be  ejected  from  their  farms,  they  still  depended 
on  the  pleasure  of  their  lords,  notwithstanding  this  inter- 
position of  the  legislature,  which  granted  a  valuable  con- 
sideration in  money  to  every  nobleman  and  petty  baron, 
who  was  thus  deprived  of  one  part  of  his  inheritance.  The 
forfeited  estates,  indeed,  were  divided  into  small  farms, 
and  let  by  the  trovernment  on  leases  at  an  under-value; 
so  that  those  wlio  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  such 
leases  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence  :  but  the  high- 
landers  in  general  were  left  in  their  original  indigence  and 
incapacitv,  at  the  mercy  of  their  superiors.  Had  manufac- 
tures and  fisheries  been  established  in  difi'erent  parts  of 
their  country,  they  would  have  seen  and  felt  the  happy 
consequences  of  industry,  and  in  a  little  time  been  efTec- 
tually  detached  from  all  their  slavish  connexions. 

§  XIX.  The  operations  of  the  campaign  had  been  con- 
certed in  the  winter  at  the  Hague,  between  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  theStates-general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
who  were  by  this  time  generally  convinced  of  France's  de- 
sign to  encroach  upon  their  territories.  They,  therefore, 
determined  to  take  effectual  measures  against  that  restless 
and  ambitious  neighbour.  The  allied  powers  agreed  to 
assemble  a  vast  army  in  the  Netherlands;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  should  once 
more  penetrate  into  Provence.  The  Dutch  patriots,  how- 
ever, were  not  roused  into  this  exertion,  until  all  their  re- 
monstrances had  failed  at  the  court  of  Versailles  ;  untd 
they  had  been  urged  by  repeated  memorials  of  the  English 
ambassador,  and  stimulated  by  the  immediate  danger  to 
which  their  country  was  exposed  :  for  France  was  by  this 
time  possessed  of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  seemed 
bent  upon  penetrating  into  the  territories  of  the  United 
Provinces.  In  February,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  began 
to  assemble  the  allied  forces ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of 
March  they  took  the  field  in  three  separate  bodies.  His 
royal  highness,  with  the  English,  Hanoverians,  and  Hes- 
sians, fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  village  of  Tiberg:  the 
Prince  of  VValdeck  was  posted  with  the  Dutch  troops  at 
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Breda ;  and  Mareschal  Bathiani  collected  the  Austrians 
and  Bavarians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venlo.  The  whole 
army  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
who  lay  inactive  six  weeks,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  almost  destitute  of  forage  and  provision. 
Count  Saxe,  by  this  time  created  Mareschal-general  of 
France,  continued  his  troops  within  their  cantonment  at 
Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  declaring,  that  when  the 
allied  army  should  be  weakened  by  sickness  and  mortality, 
he  viould  convince  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  general  is  to  provide  for  the  health  and  preser- 
vation of  his  troops.  In  April  this  fortunate  commander 
took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men  :  and  the  Count  de  Clermont  commanded  a 
separate  body  of  nineteen  battalions  and  thirty  squadrons. 
Count  Lowendahl  was  detached  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  month,  with  seven-and-twenty  thousand  men,  to  invade 
Dutch  Flanders  :  at  the  same  time,  the  French  minister 
at  the  Hague  presented  a  memorial  to  tlie  States,  intimat- 
ing that  his  master  was  obliged  to  take  this  step  by  the 
necessity  of  war ;  but  that  his  troops  should  observe  the 
strictest  discipline,  without  interfering  with  the  religion, 
government,  or  commerce  of  the  republic  ;  he  likewise 
declared,  that  the  countries  and  places  of  which  he  might 
be  obliged  to  take  possession  should  be  detained  no  other- 
wise than  as  a  pledge,  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  the  United 
Provinces  should  give  convincing  proofs  that  they  would 
no  longer  furnish  the  enemies  of  France  with  succours. 

§  XX.  While  the  States  deliberated  upon  this  declara- 
tion. Count  Lowendahl  entered  Dutch  Brabant,  and  in- 
vested the  town  and  fortress  of  Sluys,  the  gamson  of  which 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  April.  This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  Sas-van  Ghent, 
while  the  Marquis  de  Contades,  with  another  detachment, 
reduced  the  forts  Perle  and  Leifkenshoek,  with  the  town 
of  Philippine,  even  within  hearing  of  the  confederate  army. 
The  fort  of  Sanberg  was  vigorously  defended  by  two  Eng- 
lish battalions  :  but  they  were  overpowered,  and  obliged 
to  retire  to  Welsthoorden ;  and  Count  Lowendahl  under- 
took the  siege  of  Hulst,  which  was  shamefully  surrendered 
by  La  Roque,  the  Dutch  governor,  though  he  knew  that 
a  reinforcement  of  nine  battalions  was  on  the  march  to 
his  relief  Then  the  French  general  took  possession  of 
Axel  and  Terneuse,  and  began  to  prepare  flat-bottomed 
boats  for  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Zealand.  The  Dutch 
people  were  now  struck  with  consternation.  They  saw 
the  enemy  at  their  doors,  and  owed  their  immediate  pre- 
servation to  the  British  squadron  stationed  at  the  Swin, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Mitcliel,c  who',  by 
means  of  his  sloops,  tenders,  and  small  craft,  took  such 
measures  as  defeated  the  intention  of  Lowendahl.  The 
common  people  in  Zealand  being  reduced  to  despair,  be- 
gan to  clamour  loudly  against  their  governors,  as  if  they 
had  not  taken  the  proper  measures  for  their  security.  The 
friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  neglect  this  oppor- 
tunity of  promoting  his  interest.  They  encouraged  their 
discontent,  and  exaggerated  the  danger;  they  reminded 
them  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventv- 
two,  when  the  French  king  was  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam, 
and  the  republic  was  saved  by  the  choice  of  a  stadtholder : 
thev  exhorted  them  to  turn  their  eyes  on  the  descendant 
of  those  heroes  who  had  established  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  LInited  Provinces;  they  extolled  his 
virtue  and  ability;  his  generosity,  his  justice,  his  unshaken 
love  to  his  country.  The  people  in  several  towns,  inflamed 
bv  such  representations  to  tumult  and  sedition,  compelled 
their  magistrates  to  declare  the  Prince  of  Orange  stadt- 
holder. He  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  States  of  Zealand, 
offered  his  services  for  the  defence  of  the  province.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  davof  April  he  was  nominated  Captain- 
(^eneral  and  Admiral  of  Zealand.  Their  example  was 
followed  bv  Rotterdam  and  the  whole  province  of  Holland; 
and  on  the  second  day  of  May,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was, 
in  the  assemblv  of  the  States-general,  invested  with  the 
power  and  dignitv  of  Stadtholder,  Captain-general,  and 
Admiral  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  vigorous  conse- 
(piences  of  litis  resolution  immediately  appeared.  All 
commerce  and  contracts  with  the  French  were  prohibited  ; 
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the  peasants  were  armed  and  exercised  :  a  resolution  passed 
for  makins  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  army :  a 
council  of  war  was  established  for  nicjuirins  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  governors  who  had  given  up  the  frontier  places ; 
and  orders  were  issued  to  commence  hostiUties  agamst  the 
French,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

§  XXI.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  post 
with  his  whole  armv  between  the  two  Nethes,  to  cover  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom  and  Maeslricht ;  and  Mareschal  Saxe  called 
in  his  detachments,  with  a  view  to  hazard  a  general  engaje- 
ment.  In  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  French  king  arrived 
at  Brussels ;  and  his  general  resolved  to  undertake  the  sietre 
of  JIaestricht.  For  this  pur|iose  he  advanced  towards 
Louvain ;  and  the  confederates  perceivin;;  his  drift,  bewan 
their  march  to  take  post  between  the  town  and  the  enemy. 
On  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  they  took  possession  of  their 
ground,  and  were  drawn  up  m  order  of  battle,  with  their 
rijht  at  Bilsen,  and  their  left  extending  to  Wirle,  within  a 
mile  of  Maestricht,  having  in  the  front  of  their  left  wing 
the  village  of  LafTeldt,  in  which  they  posted  several  bat- 
talions of  British  infantrv.  The  French  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  of  Hetdeeren,  immediately  above  the 
allies;  and  both  armies  cannonaded  each  other  till  the 
evening.  In  the  morning,  the  enemy's  infantry  marched 
down  the  hill,  in  a  prodigious  column,  and  attacked  the 
Tillage  of  I^ffeldt,  which  was  well  fortified,  and  defended 
with  amazing  obslinacv.  The  assailants  suffered  terribly 
in  their  approach,  from  the  cannon  of  the  confederates, 
which  was  served  with  surprising  dexterity  and  success ; 
and  they  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from  the  British 
musquetry  as  they  could  not  withstand  :  but,  when  they 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  fresh  brigades  succeeded  with 
astonishing  perseverance.  The  confederates  were  driven 
out  of  the  village  :  yet  being  sustained  by  three  regiments, 
they  measured  back  their  ground,  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  great  slaughter.  Nevertheless,  Count  Saxe  continued 
pouring  in  other  battalions,  and  the  French  regained  and 
maintained  their  footing  in  the  village,  after  it  had  been 
three  times  lost  and  carried.  The  action  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  this  post,  where  the  field  exhibited  a  horrible 
scene  of  carnage  At  noon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
ordered  the  whole  left  wing  to  advance  against  the  enemy, 
whose  infantrv  gave  way  :  Prince  Waldeck  led  up  the 
centre :  Mareschal  Bathiani  made  a  motion  with  the  right 
wing  towards  Herdeeren,  and  victory  seemed  ready  to 
declare  for  the  confederates,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day 
took  a  sudden  turn  to  their  prejudice.  Several  squadrons 
of  Dutch  horse,  posted  in  the  centre,  gave  way,  and  flying 
at  full  gallop,  overthrew  five  battalions  of  infantry  that 
were  advancing  from  the  body  of  reserve.  The  French 
cavalry  charged  them  with  great  impetuosity,  increasing  the 
confusion  that  was  already  produced,  and  penetrating 
through  the  lines  of  the  allied  army,  which  was  thus 
divided  about  the  centre.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  exerted  himself  with  equal  courage  and  activity  in 
attempting  to  remedy  this  disorder,  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken  ;  and  the  defeat  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
total,  had  not  Sir  John  Ligonier  taken  the  resolution  of 
sacrificing  himself  and  a  part  of  the  troops  to  the  safety  of 
the  army.  At  the  head  of  three  British  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  some  squadrons  of  imperial  hoi-se,  he  charged 
the  whole  line  of  the  French  cavalry  with  such  intrepidity 
and  success,  that  he  overthrew  all  that  opposed  him,  and 
made  such  a  diversion  as  enabled  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
to  effect  an  orderly  retreat  to  Maestricht.  He  himself 
was  taken  by  a  French  carabineer,  after  his  horse  had  been 
killed  ;  but  the  regiments  he  commanded  retired  with 
deliberation.  The  confederates  retreated  to  Maestricht, 
without  having  sustained  much  damage  from  the  pursuit, 
and  even  brought  off  all  their  artillery,  except  sixteen  pieces 
of  cannon.  Their  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men 
killed  and  taken  ;  whereas  the  French  general  purchased 
the  victory  at  a  much  greater  expense.  The  common 
cause  of  the  confederate  powers  is  said  to  have  suflered 
from  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  their  generals.  On  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  when  the  detachment  of  the  Count  de 
Clermont  appeared  on  the  hill  of  Herdeeren,  Mareschal 
Bathiani  asked  permission  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
aitack  them  before  they  should  be  reinforced,  declaring  he 
would  answer  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.    No  regard 


was  paid  to  this  proposal :  but  the  superior  asked  in  his 
turn,  where  the  mareschal  would  be  in  case  he  should  be 
wanted  ?  He  replied,  ■'  1  shall  always  be  found  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,"  and  retired  in  disgust :  the  subsequent 
disposition  has  likewise  been  blamed,  inasmuch  as  not 
above  one  half  of  the  army  could  act,  while  the  enemy 
exerted  their  whole  force. 

§  XXII.  The  confederates  passed  the  Maese,  and  en- 
camped in  the  duchy  of  Limburgh,  so  as  to  cover  Maes- 
tricht ;  while  tiie  French  king  remained  with  his  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tongres.  Mareschal  Saxe,  having 
amused  the  allies  with  marches  and  countermarches,  at 
length  detached  Count  Lowendahl  with  six-and-thirty 
thousand  men  to  besiege  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  strongest 
fortification  of  Dutch  Brabant,  the  favourite  work  of  the 
famous  engineer  Coehorn,  never  conquered,  and  generally 
esteemed  invincible.  It  was  secured  with  a  garrison  of 
three  thousand  men,  and  well  provided  with  artillery,  am- 
munition, and  magazines.  The  enemy  appeared  before  it 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  and  summoned  the  governor  to 
surrender.  The  Prince  of  Saxe  Hildliurghausen  was  sent 
to  Its  relief,  with  twenty  battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons 
of  the  troops  that  could  be  most  conveniently  assembled  ; 
he  entered  the  lines  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  he  re- 
mained in  expectation  of  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the 
confederate  armv  ;  and  the  old  Baron  Cronsirom,  whom 
the  Btadtholder  had  appointed  governor  of  Brabant,  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  besiegers  car- 
ried on  their  operations  with  great  vivacity  :  and  the  troops 
in  the  town  defended  it  with  equal  vigour.  The  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  turned  upon  this  important  siege  :  Count 
Lowendahl  received  divers  reinforcements ;  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  was  detached  from  the  allied 
army,  under  t^ie  command  of  Baron  Schwartzemberg,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Hildbuighausen.  The 
French  general  lost  a  great  number  of  men  by  the  close 
and  continual  fire  of  the  besieged  ;  while  he,  in  his  turn, 
opened  such  a  number  of  batteries,  and  plied  them  so 
warmly,  that  the  defences  began  to  give  way.  From  the  six- 
teenth day  of  July  to  the  fifteenth  of  September,  the  siege 
produced  an  nnintermitting  scene  of  horror  and  destruction  : 
desperate  sallies  were  made,  and  mines  sprung  with  the 
most  dreadful  effects  :  the  works  began  to  be  shattered  ; 
the  town  was  laid  in  ashes  ;  the  trenches  were  filled  "  ith 
carnage  ;  nothing  was  seen  but  fire  and  smoke  ;  nothing 
heard  but  one  continued  roar  of  bombs  and  cannon.  But 
still  the  damage  fell  chiefly  on  the  besiegers,  who  were 
slain  in  heaps ;  while  the  garrison  suft'eied  very  little,  and 
could  be  occasionally  relieved  or  reinforced  from  the  lines. 
In  a  word,  it  was  generally  believed  tliat  Count  Low- 
endahl would  be  baffled  in  his  endeavours;  and  by  this 
belief  the  governor  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  seems  to  have  been 
lulled  into  a  blind  security.  At  length,  some  inconsider- 
able breaches  were  made  in  one  ravelin  and  two  bastions, 
and  these  the  French  general  resolved  to  storm,  though 
Cronstrom  believed  they  were  impracticable :  and  on  that 
supposition  presumed  that  the  enemy  would  not  attempt 
an  assault.  For  this  very  reason  Count  Lowendahl  re- 
solved to  hazard  the  attack,  before  the  preparations  should 
bft  made  for  his  reception.  He  accordingly  regulated  his 
dispositions,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  September,  the  signal  was  made  for  the 
assault.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  bombs  being  thrown 
into  the  ravelin,  his  troops  threw  themselves  into  the  fosse, 
mounted  the  breaches,  forced  open  a  sally-port,  and  entered 
the  place,  almost  without  resistance.  In  a  word,  they  had 
time  to  extend  themselves  along  the  curtains,  and  form  in 
order  of  battle,  before  the  garrison  could  he  assembled. 
Cronstrom  was  asleep,  and  the  soldiers  upon  duty  had  been 
surprised  bv  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack. 
Though  the  French  had  taken  possession  of  the  ramparts, 
thev  did  not  gain  the  town  without  opposition.  Two 
battalions  of  the  Scottish  troops,  in  the  pay  of  the  States- 
general,  were  assembled  in  the  market-place,  and  attacked 
them  with  such  furv,  that  they  were  driven  from  street  to 
street,  until  fresh  reinforcements  arriving,  compelled  the 
Scots  to  retreat  in  their  turn;  yet  they  disputed  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  fought  until  iwo-lhirds  of  them  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  Then  they  brought  off  the  old  govern- 
or, abandoning  the  town  to  the  enemy :  the  troops  that 
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were  eneamned  in  the  lines  retreating  with  great  precipi- 
tation, all  the  furls  in  the  iieiglibourhood  immediately 
surrendered  to  tlio  victors,  who  now  hecaine  masters  of  the 
whole  iiavifration  of  the  Schelde.  The  French  kins;  w;ls 
no  sooner  informed  of  Lowendahl's  success,  than  he  pro- 
moled  hini  to  tlie  rank  of  Mareschal  of  France  :  appointed 
Count  Saxe  governor  of  the  conquered  Netherlands;  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles.  In  a  little  time  after 
this  transaction,  both  armies  were  distributed  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  embarked  for 
England. 

,§  XXlir.  In  Kalv,  the  French  arms  did  not  triumph 
with  equal  success,  though  the  Mareschal  de  Belleisle  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in  Provence.  In 
April  he  passed  the  \'ar  without  opposition,  and  took 
possession  of  Nice.  He  met  with  little  or  no  resistance  in 
reducina;  Montalban,  V'illafranca,  and  Ventimiylia  ;  while 
General  Brown,  with  eight-and-twenty  thousand  Aus- 
trians,  retired  towards  Final  and  Savona.  In  the  mean- 
time, another  lai'tte  body,  under  Count  Schuylemberg,  who 
had  succeeded  the  Marquis  de  Botta,  co-operated  with 
fifteen  thousand  Piedmontese  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
city  of  Genoa.  The  French  king  h.id  sent  them  supplies, 
succours,  and  engineers,  with  the  Duke  de  Boufflers,  as 
ambassador  to  the  republic,  who  likewise  acted  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  tlie  forces  employed  for  its  defence. 
The  Austrian  general  assembled  his  troops  in  the  ]\Iilanese: 
having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bochetta  on  the  thirteenth 
of  January,  he  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Genoa, 
and  the  Rivera  was  ravaged  without  mercy.  On  the  last 
day  of  March  he  appeared  before  the  city  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  men,  and  summoned  the  revolters  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  The  answer  he  received  was,  that  the 
republic  had  fifty-four  thousand  men  in  arms,  two  hundred 
and  si.xty  cannon,  thirty-four  mortars,  with  abundance  of 
ammunition  and  provision  ;  that  thev  would  defend  their 
liberty  with  their  last  blood,  and  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
their  capital,  rather  than  submit  to  the  clemency  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  except  by  an  honourable  capitulation, 
guaranteed  by  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia, 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  United  Provinces.  In 
the  beginning  of  May,  Genoa  was  invested  on  all  sides ; 
a  furious  sally  was  made  by  the  Duke  de  Boufflers,  who 
drove  the  besiegers  from  their  posts ;  but  the  Austrians 
rallying,  he  was  repulsed  in  his  turn  with  the  loss  of  seven 
hundred  men.  General  Schuyleniberg  carried  on  his  ope- 
rations with  such  skill,  vigour,  and  intrepidity,  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  suburbs  of  Bisagno;  and  in 
all  probability,  would  have  reduced  the  city,  had  he  not 
been  obliged  to  desist,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
remonstrances  made  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Count 
Brown,  who  represented  the  necessity  of  his  abandoning 
his  enterprise,  and  drawing  off  his  army,  to  cover  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy  from  the  efforts  of  Mareschal  de 
Belleisle.  Accordingly,  he  raised  the  siege  on  the  tenth 
day  of  June,  and  returned  into  the  Milanese,  in  order  to 
join  his  Sardinian  majesty  ;  while  the  Genoese  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Parmesan  and  Placentin,  where  they 
committed  ten'ible  outrages,  in  revenge  for  the  mischiefs 
they  had  undergone. 

§  XXIV.  While  the  Mareschal  de  Belleisle  remained  at 
Ventimiglia,  his  brother,  at  the  head  of  four-and-tliirty 
thousand  French  and  Spaniards,attempted  to  penetrate  into 
Piedmont :  on  the  sixth  day  of  July  he  arrived  at  the  pass 
of  Exilles,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Dauphine, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Doria.  The  defence 
of  this  important  post  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Count  de  Brigueras,  who  formed  an 
encampment  behind  the  lines,  with  fourteen  battalions  of 
Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  while  divers  det.achments 
were  posted  along  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  On  the  eighth 
day  of  the  month  the  Piedmontese  entrenchments  were 
attacked  by  the  Chevalier  de  Belleisle,  with  incredible 
intrepidity  ;  but  the  columns  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
in  three  successive  attacks.  Impatient  of  this  obstinate 
opposition,  and  determined  not  to  survive  a  miscarriage, 
this  impetuous  general  seizeil  a  pair  of  colours,  and  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  his  troops,  through  a  prodiirious 
fire,  pitched  them  with  his  own  hand  on  the  enemy's  en- 
Irencnments.    At  that  instant  he  fell  dead,  having  received 


two  musquet  balls  and  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  in  his  body. 
The  assailants  were  so  much  dispirited  by  the  death  of 
their  commander,  that  they  forthwith  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated with  precipitation  towards  Sesteries,  having  lost 
near  five  thousand  men  in  the  attack.  The  mareschal  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  his  brother's  misfortune,  than  he 
retreated  towards  the  \'ar,  to  join  the  troops  from  E.\illes, 
while  the  King  of  Sardinia,  having  assembled  an  army  of 
.seventy  thousand  men,  threatened  Dauphine  with  an  inva- 
sion ;  but  the  excessive  rains  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  design.  General  Leutrum  was  detached  with  twenty 
battalions,  to  drive  the  French  from  Ventirniglia;  but 
Belleisle  marching  back,  that  scheme  was  likewise  frus 
tratetl :  and  tluis  ended  the  campaign. 

§  XXV.  In  this  manner  was  the  F'rench  king  baffled  in 
his  projects  upon  Italy ;  nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  his 
naval  operations.  He  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  equipped 
an  expensive  armament,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
d'Anville,  for  the  recovery  of  Cape  Breton :  but  it  was 
rendered  ineffectual  hv  storms,  distemper.s,  and  the  death 
of  the  commander.  Not  yet  discouraged  by  these  dis- 
asters, he  resolved  to  renew  Ins  efforts  against  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America,  and  their  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies.  For  these  purposes,  two  squadrons  wer« 
prepared  at  Brest,  one  to  be  commanded  by  the  Commo- 
dore de  la  Jonquiere ;  and  the  other  destined  for  India,  by 
Monsieur  de  St.  (George.  The  ministry  of  Great  Britain, 
being  apprized  of  these  measures,  resolved  to  intercept 
both  squadrons,  which  were  to  set  sail  together.  For  this 
purpose,  ^''ice-Admiral  Anson  and  Rear-Admiral  Warren 
took  their  departure  from  Plymouth  with  a  formidable 
fleet,  and  steered  their  course  to  Cape  Finisterre  on  the 
coast  of  Gallicia.  On  the  third  day  of  Mav  they  fell  in 
with  the  French  squadrons,  commanded  by  La  Jonquiere 
and  St.  George,  consisting  of  six  large  ships  of  war,  as 
many  friirates,  and  four  armed  vessels  equipped  by  their 
East  India  company,  having  under  their  convoy  about 
thirty  ships  laden  with  merchandise.  Those  prepared  for 
war  immediately  shortened  sail,  and  iormed  a  line  of 
battle;  while  the  rest,  under  the  protection  of  the  six 
frigates,  proceeiled  on  their  voyage  with  all  the  sail  they 
could  carry.  The  British  squadron  was  likewise  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  ;  but  Jlr.  Warren,  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  began  to  sheer  off,  now  their  convoy  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  advised  Admiral  Anson  to  haul  in  the 
signal  for  the  line,  and  hoist  another  for  giving  chase  and 
engaging,  otherwise  the  French  would,  in  all  probability, 
escape  by  favour  of  the  night.  The  proposal  was  ein- 
braced  ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  engagement  began  with 
great  fury,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  enemy 
sustained  the  battle  with  equal  conduct  and  valour,  until 
they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  then  they  struck 
their  colours.  The  admiral  detached  three  ships  in  pursuit 
of  the  convoy,  nine  sail  of  which  were  taken  ;  but  the 
rest  were  saved  by  the  intervening  darkness.  About  seven 
hundred  of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
action.  The  English  lost  about  five  hundred ;  and  among 
these  Captain  Granville,  commander  of  the  ship  Defiance. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  Lord  \'iscount  Cobham,  a  youth  of 
the  most  amiable  cliaracter  and  promising  genius,  ani- 
mated with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  honour  and.  patriot- 
ism. Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  he  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  vvhere  both  his  legs  were  cut  off  by  a 
cannon  ball.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the  most 
heroic  resignation,  and  died  universally  lamented  and  be- 
loved. The  success  of  the  British  arms  in  this  engage- 
ment was  chiefly  owing  to  the  conduct,  activity,  and 
courage  of  the  rear-admiral.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
bullion  was  found  in  the  prizes,  which  was  brought  to  Spit- 
head  in  triumph  ;  and  the  treasure  being  landed,  was  con- 
veyed in  twenty  wagsons  to  the  bank  of  London.  Ad- 
miral Anson  was  ennobled,  and  Mr.  Warren  honoured 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

§  XXVI.  About  the  middle  of  June,  Commodore  Fox, 
with  six  ships  of  war,  cruising  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Or- 
tegal  in  Gallicia,  took  above  forty  French  ships,  richly 
laden  from  St.  Domingo,  after  they  had  been  abandoned 
by  their  convoy.  But  the  French  king  sustained  another 
more  important  loss  at  sea,  in  the  month  of  October. 
Real-Admiral  Hawke  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  begin- 
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nins  of  Aujust,  with  fourteen  ships  of  tlie  line,  to  intercept 
a  fleet  of  French  merchant-ships  bound  for  the  West  In- 
dies.    He  cruised  for  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne ; 
and  at  length  the  TreMch  Heet  sailed  from  the  isle  of  Aix) 
under  convoy  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  fripiles, 
commanded  by   Jlonsieur  de   Letendeur.     On  the  "four- 
teenth day  of  October  the  two  squadrons  were  in   sight  of 
each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  Belleisle.     The  French^com- 
modore  immediately  ordered  one  of  his  great  ships,  and 
the  frigates,  to  proceed  with  the  trading  ships,  while  he 
formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  wailed  the  attack.    At  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  Admiral  Ilawke  displayed  the  signal  to 
chase,  and  in  half  an  hour  both  fleets  we're  en(;ased/    The 
battle  lasted  till  night,  when  all  the  French  squadron,  ex- 
cept the  Inlrepide  and  Tonant,  had  struck  to  the  English 
flag.    These  two  capital  ships  escaped  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
turned to  Brest  in   a  shattered   condition.    The  French 
captains  sustained  the  unequal  fight  with  uncommon  bra- 
very and  resolution  ;   and  did  not  yield  until  their  ships 
were  disabled.    Tlieir  loss  in  men  amounted  to  eight  hun- 
dred;  the  number  of  English  killed  in  this   engagement 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred,  including  Captain  Saumarez, 
a  gallant  ofiicer,  who  had  seiTed  under  Lord  Anson  in  his 
expedition  to   the   Pacific    ocean.      Indeed,   it  must   he 
owned,  for  the  honour  of  that  nobleman,  that  all  the  offi- 
cers formed  under  his  example,  and   raised  by  his  influ- 
ence, approved   themselves   in  all   respects  worthv  of  the 
commands  to  which  they  were   preferred.     Immediately 
after  the  action,  Admiral"   Hawke  despatched  a  sloop  to 
Commodore  Legge,  whose  squadron  was  stationed  at  the 
Leeward  Islands,  with  intelligence  of  the  French  fleet  of 
merchant  ships,  outward-bound,  that  he  mi^ht  lake  the 
proper  measures  for  intercepting  them  in  the^r  passat'e  to 
Martinique,  and  the  other  French  islands.    In  consenulince 
of  this  advice,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance,  and  a  good  num- 
ber of  them  fell  into  his  hands.     Admiral  Hawke  con- 
ducted his  prizes  to  Spithead  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  board 
ol  admiralty  declared,  that  all  his  captains  behaved  like 
men  ol  honour  during  the  engagement,  except  Mr.  Fox 
whose  conduct  he  desired  might  be  subjected  to  an  in- 
quiry.    That  gentleman  was  accordingly  tried  by  a  court- 
niartial,  and  suspended  from  his  command,  for  having  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  his  officers,  contrarv  to  his  own  better 
judgment:   but  he  was  soon  restored,  and  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  admiral ;  while  Mr.  Matthews,  whose 
courage  never  incurred  suspicion,  still  laboured  under  a 
susjieiision  for  that  which  had  been  successfully  practised 
in  both  these  late  actions,  namely,  engaging  the  enemy 
Without  any  regard  to  the  line  of  battle. 

§  X.\VII.  In  the  Mediierranean,  Vice-Admiral  Medley 
blocked  up  the  Spanish  squadron  in  Carthagena;  assisted 
the  Austrian  general  on  the  coast  of  \'illafi-inca  ;  and  in- 
tercepted some  of  the  succours  sent  from  France  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Genoese.  At  his  death,  which  happened 
lu  the  beginning  of  August,  the  command  of  that  squadron 
devolved  upon  Rear-Admiral  B\m,  who  proceeded  on  the 
same  plan  of  operation.  In  the  summer,  two  British  ships 
ol  war,  having  under  their  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships 
bound  to  North  America,  fell  in  with  the  Glorioso,  a  Span- 
ish ship  of  eighty  guns,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Western 
isles.  She  had  sailed  from  the  Havannah,  with  an  im- 
mense treasure  on  board,  and  must  have  fallen  a  prize  to 
the  Lng  ish  ships,  had  each  captain  done  his  duty.  Cap- 
tain Erskine,  in  the  Warwick  of  sixty  guns,  attacked  her 
withgreat  intrepidity,  and  fought  until  his  ship  was  en- 
tirely disabled  ;  but  being  unsuslained  by  his  consort,  he 
was  obliged  to  haul  off;  and  the  Glorioso  'arrived  in  safety 
at  herrol :  there  the  silver  was  landed,  and  she  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  Cadiz,  which,  however,  she  did  not  reach 
She  was  encountered  by  the  Dartmouth,  a  British  fn<^te 
ot  lorly  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Hamilton,  a  gallant 
>ouih,  who,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  force,  en- 
gaged her  wiUiout  hesitation  :  but  in  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion, his  ship  being  set  on  fire  by  accident,  was  blown  up, 
and  he  perished  with  all  his  crew,  except  a  midshipman 
-ind  ten  or  eleven  sailors,  who  were  taken  up  alive  by  a 
privateer  that  happened  to  be  in  sight.  Favourable  as  this 
accident  may  seem  to  the  Glorioso,  she  did  not  escape. 
An  Knglish  ship  of  eighty  guns,  under  the  command  of 
v.apuun  Buckle,  came  up,  and  obliged  the  Spaniards  to 
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surrender,  after  a  short,  but  vigorous  engagement.  Com- 
inodore  Griffin  had  been  sent,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
shins,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  squadron  in  the  East 
Indies;  and  although  his  arrival  secured  Fort  St.  David's 
and  the  other  British  settlements  in  that  country,  from  the 
insults  ol  iMonsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais,  his  strength  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  im- 
portance acainst  the  enemy;  the  ministry  of  England 
therefore,  resolved  to  equip  a  fresh  armament,  that  when 
joined  by  the  ships  in  India,  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
besiege  Pondicherry,  the  principal  settlement  belonging  to 
the  Irench  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  For  this  service 
a  good  number  of  independent  companies  was  raised,  and 
set  sail,  in  the  sequel,  with  a  .strong  squadron  under  the 
conduct  of  Rear-Admiral  Boscawen,  an  officer  of  unques- 
tioned valour  and  capacity.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the 
British  cruisers  were  so  alert  and  successful,  that  they  took 
SIX  hundred  and  forty-four  prizes  from  the  French  and 
Spaniards ;  wheieas  the  loss  of  Great  Britain  m  the  same 
time  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

§  XXVIII.  All  the  belligerent  powers  were  by  this  time 
heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  had  consumed  an  immensity 
of  treasure,  had  been  productive  of  so  much  mischief  and 
in  the  events  of  which  all,  in  their  turns,  had  found  them- 
selves   disappointed.       Immediately    after  the   battle    of 
Lafleldt,  the  King  of  Fiance  had,  I'n  a  personal  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  John  Ligonier,  expressed  his  desire  of  a  paci- 
fication ;  and  afterwards  his  minister  at  the  Hatue  present- 
ed a  declaration  on  the  same  subject  to  the  deputies  of  the 
States-general.     The  signal  success  of  the  British  arms  at 
sea  confirmed  him  in  these  sentiments,  which  were  like- 
wise reinforced  by  a  variety  of  other  considerations.     His 
finances  were  almost  exhausted,  and  his  supplies  from  the 
Spanish  We.st  Indies  rendered  so  precarious  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  British   cruisers,  that  he  could  no  longer  de- 
pend upon  their  arrival.     The  trading  part  of  his  subjects 
had  sustained  such  losses,  that  his  kingdom  was  filled  with 
bankruptcies;  and  the  best  part  of  the  navy  now  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  the  fleets  of  his  enemies.    The  election 
of  a  stadtholder  had  united  the  whole  power  of  the  States- 
general  asainst  him,  in  taking  the  most  resolute  measures 
for  their  own  safety  :   his  views  in  Germany  were  entirely 
frustrated  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  and   the   le-establishment   of  peace  between 
the  houses  of  Austria  and  Brandenburgh  :  the  success  of 
his  arms  m  Italy  had  not  at  all  answered  his  expectation  • 
and  Genoa  was  become  an  expensive  ally.      He  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  commerce  of  Britain  flourish  in  the 
midst  of  war,  while  his  own  people  were  utterly  impove- 
rished.    The  parliament  of  Ensiland  granted,  and  the  na- 
tion paid,  such  incredible  sums  as  enabled  their  sovereign 
not   only  to  maintain   invincible   navies  and    formidable 
armies,  but  likewise  to  give  subsidies  to  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.     He  knew  that  a  treaty  of  this  kind  was  actually 
upon  the  anvil   between   his  Britannic   majesty  and  the 
czarina,  and  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  seeing  an  army 
of  Russians  in  the  Netherlands.     His  fears  from  this  quar- 
ter were  not  without  foundation.    In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, the  Earl  of  Hyndford,  ambassador  from  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  court  of  Russia,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
subsidy,  by  which  the  czarina  enuasred  to  hold  in  readiness 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  forty  callevs,  to  be  employed  in 
tl^ie  service  of  the  confederates,  on' the  first   requi'sition. 
The  States-general  acceded  to  this  aereeinent,  and  even 
consented  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  subsidy.     His  most 
christian  majesty,  moved  by  these  considerations,  made 
further  advances  towards  an  accommodation  both  at  the 
Hague  and  in  London  ;  and  the  contending  powers  agreed 
to  another  congress,  which  was  actually  opened  in  March 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  Earl  of'Sandwich  and  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  assisted  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the 
Kiuir  of  Great  Britain. 

§  X.XIX.  The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  in  Eng- 
land had  been  conducted  so  as  fully  to  answer  tlie  pur- 
poses of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Ins  brother  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  had  for  some  time  wholly  engrossed  the  ad- 
ministration. Both  Houses  were  assembled  on  the  tenth 
day  of  November,  when  Mr.  Onslow  was  unanimously  re- 
elected s|>eaker  of  tlie  Commons.  The  session  was  opened 
as   usual,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  congratulating 
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them  on  the  signal  successes  of  the  Britisli  navy,  and  the 
happy  alteration  in  tlie  govenimeiit  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. His  majostv  rave  them  to  understand  that  a  con- 
gress would  bo  speedily  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to 
concert  the  means  for  efi'erting  a  general  paciHcation  ;  and 
reminded  them  that  notliinj  would  more  conduce  to  the 
success  of  this  nes;ociation  than  the  vii^our  and  unanimity 
of  their  proceedioiis.  He  received  such  addresses  as  the 
ministers  were  pleased  to  dictate.  Opposition  now  lan- 
guished at  their  feet.  The  Duke  of  IJedford  was  become 
a  courtier,  and  in  a  little  time  a|ipointed  secretary  of  state, 
in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  lately 
ewecuted  that  office,  which  he  now  resiijned  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  no  lonirer  haranirned  against  die  adminis- 
tration. This  new  House  of  Commons,  in  imitation  of 
the  liberality  of  their  jiredecessors,  readily  gratified  all 
the  requestsof  the  government.  They  voted  forty  thou- 
sand seamen,  forty-nine  thousand  land  forces,  beside 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  marines ;  the  subsidies  for 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  czarina,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
the  Electors  of  iMentz  and  Bavaria,  the  Hessians,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wolfenbuttle  :  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thirty- 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  was 
granted  to  the  provinces  of  New  England,  to  reimburse 
them  for  the  expense  of  reducing  Cape  Breton:  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  given  to  his  majesly  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  to  the  Scottish  claimants 
in  lien  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  supplies  for  the  ensuing 
year  fell  very  little  short  of  nine  millions,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  raised  on  a  loan  by  subscription,  charge- 
able on  a  new  subsidy  of  poundage  exacted  from  all  mer- 
chandise imported  into  Oeat  Britain.  Immediately  after 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed  the  legislature  had  estab- 
lished some  regulations  in  Scotland,  which  were  thought 
necessary  to  prevent  such  commotions  for  the  future. 
The  highlanders  were  disarmed,  and  an  act  passed  for 
abolishing  their  peculiarity  of  garb,  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  up  partv  distinctions,  to  encourage  their  martial 
disposition,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  exploits 
achieved  by  their  ancestors.  In  this  session  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  enforce  the  execution  of  that  law,  and  passed 
witli  another  act  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  high 
treason  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  practice  of  in- 
suring French  and  Spanish  ships  at  London  being  deemed 
the  sole  circumstance  that  prevented  a  total  stagnation  of 
commerce  in  those  countries,  it  was  prohibited  by  law 
under  severe  penalties;  and  this  step  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment accelerated  the  conclusion  ot  the  treaty.  Several 
other  prudent  measures  were  taken  in  the  course  of  this 
session  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  ;  and  among  these  we 
may  reckon  an  act  for  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  in- 
digo in  the  British  plantations  of  North  America ;  an 
article  for  which  Great  Britain  used  to  pav  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  yearly  to  the  subjects  of  France.     The 

A  D  1-48  5^5''°"  "'"S  closed  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
■  '  '  '  May,  when  the  king  declared  to  both  Houses, 
that  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  actually 
signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  bv  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  Provinces ;  and  that  the  basis  of 
this  accommodation  was  a  general  restitution  of  the  con- 
quests which  had  been  made  during  the  war.  Immediately 
after  the  prorogation  of  parliament  his  majesty  set  out  for 
his  German  dominions,  after  having  appointed  a  regency 
to  nile  the  realm  in  his  absence. 

§  XXX.  Tlie  articles  might  have  been  made  much  less 
unfavourable  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  had  the 
ministry  made  a  pro|ier  use  of  the  treaty  with  the  czarina  ; 
and  if  the  confederates  had  acted  with  more  vigour  and 
expedition  in  the  beginningof  the  campaign.  The  Russian 
auxiliaries  might  have  been  transported  by  sea  to  Lubeck 
before  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer,  in  their  own 
galleys,  which  had  been  lying  ready  for  use  since  the 
month  of  July.  Had  this  expedient  been  used,  the 
Russian  troops  would  have  joined  the  confederate  army 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign.  But  this  easy 
and  expeditious  method  of  conveyance  was  rejected  for  a 
march  by  land,  of  incredible  length  and  diflSculty,  which 
could  not  be  begun  before  the  month  of  January,  nor 
accomplished  till  Midsummer.     The   operations  of  the 


campaign  had  been  concerted  at  the  Hague,  in  January, 
by  the  respective  ministers  of  the  allies,  who  resolved  to 
bring  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men 
into  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  compel  the  French  to 
abandon  the  barrier  which  they  had  conquered.  The 
towns  of  Holland  became  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  insur- 
rection. The  populace  plundered  the  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue, abolished  the  taxes,  and  insulted  the  magistiales ; 
so  that  the  States-general,  seeing  their  country  on  the 
brink  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  authorized  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  make  such  alterations  as  he  should  see  conve- 
nient. They  presented  him  with  a  diploma,  by  which  he 
was  constituted  hereditary  Stadtholder  and  Captain-gene- 
ral of  Dutch  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  upper  quarter  of 
Guelderland ;  and  the  East  India  company  appointed  him 
d  irector  and  governor-general  of  their  commerce  and  settle- 
ments in  the  Indies.  Thus  invested  with  authority  un- 
known to  his  ancestors,  he  exerted  himself  with  equal 
industry  and  discretion  in  new  modelling,  augmenting, 
and  assembling,  the  troops  of  the  republic.  The  confede- 
rates knew  that  the  Count  de  Saxe  had  a  design  upon 
Maestricht;  the  Austrian  General  Bathiani  made  repeated 
remonstrances  to  the  British  ministry,  entreating  them  to 
tnke  speedy  measures  for  the  preservation  of  that  fortress. 
He  in  the  month  of  January  proposed  that  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  should  cross  the  sea,  and  confer  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  this  subject :  he  undertook,  at  the 
peril  of  his  head,  to  cover  Maestricht  with  seventy  thou- 
sand men,  from  all  attacks  of  the  enemy  ;  but  his  repre- 
sentations seemed  to  have  made  very  little  impression  on 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland did  not  depart  from  Kngland  till  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  February  :  part  of  March  was  elapsed  before 
the  transports  sailed  from  the  Nore  with  the  additional 
troops  and  artillery  ;  and  the  last  drafts  from  the  foot 
guards  were  not  embarked  till  the  middle  of  August. 

§  XXXI.  The  different  bodies  of  the  confederate  forces 
joined  each  other,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ruremond,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand men  :  and  the  French  army  invested  Maestricht, 
without  opposition,  on  the  diird  day  of  April.  The  garri- 
son consisted  of  imperial  and  Dutch  troops,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  governor,  Baron  d'Aylva,  who  defended 
the  place  with  extraordinary  skill  and  resolution.  He  an- 
noyed the  besiegers  in  repeated  sallies;  but  they  were 
determined  to  surmount  all  opposition,  and  prosecuted 
their  approaches  with  incredible  ardour.  They  assaulted 
the  covered  vvay,  and  there  eflTected  a  lodgment,  after  an 
obstinate  dispute,  in  which  they  lost  two  thousand  of  their 
best  troops  :  but  next  day  they  were  entirely  dislodged  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  garrison.  These  hostilities  were  sud- 
denly suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  preliminaries 
signed  at  Ai.x-la-Chapelle.  The  plenipotentiaries  agreed, 
that,  for  the  glory  of  his  christian  majesty's  arms,  the  town 
of  Maestricht  should  be  surrendered  to  his  general,  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  restored  with  all  the  maga- 
zines and  artillery.  He  accordingly  took  possession  of  it 
on  the  third  day  of  May,  when  the  garrison  marched  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war :  and  a  cessation  of  arms 
immediately  ensued.  By  this  time  the  Russian  auxiliaries, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-seven  thousand,  commanded  by 
Prince  Repnin,  had  arrived  in  Moravia,  where  they  were 
reviewed  by  their  imperial  majesties;  then  they  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  Franconia,  where  they  were  ordered  to 
halt,  after  they  had  marched  seven  hundred  miles  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  French  king  declared, 
that  should  they  advance  hither,  he  would  demolish  the  ' 
fortifications  of  Maestricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  This  , 
dispute  was  referred  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  who,  in  the  ^ 
beginning  of  August,  concluded  a  convention,  importing, 
that  the  Russian  troops  should  return  to  their  own  coun-j 
try;  and  that  the  French  king  should  disband  an  equal! 
number  of  his  forces.  The  season  being  far  advanced,  the' 
Russians  were  provided  with  winter-quarters  in  Bohemia', 
and  Moravia,  where  they  continued  till  the  spring,  wheni 
thev  marched  back  to  Eivonia.  In  the  meantime  seven-' 
aud-thirty  thousand  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Flanders  into  Picardy,  and  the  two  armies  remained  quiet 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty.  The  suspension 
of  arms  was  proclaimed  at  London,  and  in  all  the  capitals 
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ot  the  contracting  powers  :  orders  were  sent  to  the  respec- 
tive admirals  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world  to  refrain  from 
hostilities ;  and  a  communication  of  trade  and  intelligence 
was  again  opened  between  the  nations  which  had  been  at 
variance.  ISo  material  transaction  distinsuished  the  cam- 
paign in  Italy.  The  French  and  Spanish  troops  who  had 
joined  the  Genoese  in  the  territories  of  the  republic, 
amounted  to  thnty  thousand  men,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  was  sent  from  France  to 
assume  that  command  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  de 
Boufflers  ;  while  Maresclial  de  Belleisle,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  covered  the  western  Riviera,  which 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  forty  thousand  Austri- 
ans  and  Piedmontese,  under  General  Leutrum.  At  the 
same  time  General  Brown,  with  a  more  numerous  army, 
prepared  to  re-enter  the  eastern  Kiviera,  and  recommence 
the  siege  of  Genoa.  But  these  intended  operations  were 
prevented  by  an  armistice,  which  took  place  as  soon  as  tlie 
belligerent  powers  had  acceded  to  the  preliminaries. 

§  XXXII.  In  the  East  Indies,  Rear-Admiral  Boscawen 
undertook  the  siene  of  Pondicherry,  whicli,  in  the  month 
of  August,  he  blocked  up  by  sea  with  his  squadron,  and 
invested  by  land  with  a  small  army  of  four  thousand 
Europeans,  and  about  two  thousand  natives  of  that  coun- 
try. He  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  eieat  spirit,  and 
took  the  fort  of  Area  Coupan,  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  town ;  then  ne  made  his  approaches  to  the 
place,  against  which  he  opened  batteries,  while  it  was 
Dombarded  and  cannonaded  bv  the  shipping.  But  the 
fortifications  were  so  strong,  the  garrison  so  numerous, 
and  the  ensineers  of  the  enemy  so  expert  in  their  profes- 
sion, that  he  made  very  little  progress,  and  sustained  con- 
siderable damage.  At  length,  his  army  being  diminished 
by  sickness,  and  the  rainy  season  approaching,  he  ordered 
the  artillery  and  stores  to  be  re-embarked  ;  and  raising  the 
siege  on  the  sixth  day  of  October  returned  to  Fort  St. 
David,  after  having  lost  about  a  thousand  men  in  this  ex- 
pedition. In  the  sequel,  several  ships  of  his  squadron,  and 
above  twelve  hundred  sailors,  perished  in  a  hurricane. 
The  naval  force  of  Clreat  Britain  was  more  successful  in 
the  W  est  Indies.  Rear-Admiral  Rnowles.  with  a  scjuadron 
of  eight  ships,  attacked  Fort  Louis,  on  the  south  side  of 
Hispaniola,  which  after  a  warm  action  of  three  hours  was 
surrendered  on  capitulation,  and  dismantled.  Then  he 
made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  St.  Jaeo  de  Cuba,  and  re- 
turned to  Jamaica,  extremely  chagrined  at  his  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  Captain 
Dent,  who  was  tried  in  England  by  a  court-martial,  and 
honourably  acquitted.  On  the  first  day  of  October,  the  same 
admiral  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havannah, 
with  eight  ships  of  the  line,  encountered  a  Spanish  squad- 
ron of  nearly  the  same  strength,  under  the  command  of 
the  Admirals  Reggio  and  Spinola.  The  engagement  be- 
gan between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
continued  with  intervals  till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the 
enemy  retired  to  the  Havannah,  with  the  loss  of  two 
ships ;  one  of  which  struck  to  the  British  admiral,  and  the 
other  wa.s,  two  days  after,  set  on  fire  by  her  own  com- 
mander, that  she  might  not  fall  into  tW  hands  of  the 
English,  llr.  Knonles  taxed  some  of  his  captains  with 
misbehaviour,  and  they  recriminated  on  his  conduct.  On 
their  return  to  England,  a  court-martial  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  mutual  accusations.  Those  who  adhered  to 
the  commander,  and  the  others  whom  he  impeached,  were 
inflamed  against  each  other,  with  the  most  rancorous 
resentment.  The  admiral  himself  did  not  escape  uncen- 
sured  :  two  of  his  captains  were  reprimanded :  but  Cap- 
tain Holmes,  who  had  displayed  uncommon  courage,  was 
honourably  acquitted.  Their  animosities  did  not  end  with 
the  court-martial.  A  bloodless  encounter  happened  be- 
tween the  admiral  and  Captain  Powlett :  but  Captain 
Innes  and  Captain  Clarke,  meeting  by  appointment  in 
Hyde  Park  witn  pistols,  the  former  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  next  morning ;  the  latter  was  tried,  and  con- 
demned for  murder,  but  indulged  with  his  majesty's  par- 
don.    No  naval  transaction  of  any  consequence  happened 
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in  the  European  seas,  during  the  course  of  this  summer. 
In  January,  indeed,  the  iMagnanime,  a  French  ship  of  the 
line,  was  taken  in  the  channel  by  two  English  cruisers, 
after  an  obstinate  engagement :  and  the  privateers  took  a 
considerable  number  of  merchant  ships  from  the  enemy. 

5  XXXIII.  The  plenipotentiaries  still  continued  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  discussing  all  the  articles  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  which  was  at  length  concluded  and  signed  on  the 
seventh  day  of  October.  It  was  founded  on  former  treaties, 
which  were  now  expressly  confirmed,  from  that  of  W  est- 
plialia  to  the  last  concluded  at  London  and  Vienna.  The 
contracting  parties  agreed.  That  the  prisoners  on  each  side 
should  be  mutually  released  without  ransom,  and  all  con- 
quests restored  :  that  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 
Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  as  a  settlement  to  the  Infent 
Don  Philip,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  but  in  case 
of  his  ascending  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
or  his  dying  without  male  issue,  that  they  should  revert  to 
the  house  of  Austria :  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
should,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
send  two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  to  reside  in 
France,  as  hostages,  until  restitution  should  be  made  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other  conquests  which  his 
Britannic  majesty  should  have  achieved  in  the  East  or 
^\  est  Indies,  before  or  after  the  preliminaries  were  signed  : 
that  the  assiento  contract,  with  the  article  of  the  am  tial 
ship,  should  be  confirmed  for  four  years,  during  which  the 
enjoyment  of  that  privilege  was  suspended  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  war ;  that  Dunkirk  should  re- 
main fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  towards  the  sea 
continuing  on  the  footing  of  former  treaties.  All  the  con- 
tracting powers  became  guarantees  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
for  the  duchy  of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  as  he  at 
present  possessed  them ;  and  they  likewise  engaged  to 
secure  the  Empress-Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  in 
possession  of  her  hereditary  dominions,  according  to  the 
pragmatic  sanction.  The  other  articles  regulated  the  forms 
and  times  fixed  for  this  mutual  restitution,  as  well  as  for 
the  termination  of  hostilities  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  But  the  right  of  English  subjects  to  navigate  in 
the  American  seas,  without  being  subject  to  search,  wa.s 
not  once  mentioned,  though  this  claim  was  the  original 
source  of  the  diff'erences  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  : 
nor  were  the  limits  of  Acadia  ascertained.  This  and  all 
other  disputes  were  left  to  the  discussion  of  commissaries. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  after  the  troubles  of  the 
empire  began,  the  war  was  no  longer  maintained  on 
British  principles.  It  became  a  continental  contest,  and 
was  prosecuted  on  the  side  of  the  allies  without  conduct, 
spirit,  or  unanimity.  In  the  Netherlands  they  were  out- 
numbered and  outwitted  by  the  enemy.  They  never 
h.azarded  a  battle  without  sustaining  a  defeat.  Tieir  vast 
armies,  paid  by  Great  Britain,  lay  inactive,  and. beheld  one 
fortress  reduced  after  another,  until  the  whole  country  was 
subdued ;  and  as  their  generals  fought,  their  plenipotenti- 
aries negociated.  At  a  time  when  their  affiiirs  began  to 
wear  the  most  promising  aspect,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries  would  nave  secured  an  undoubted 
superiority  in  the  field  ;  when  the  British  fleets  had 
tram])led  on  the  naval  power  of  France  and  Spain,  inter- 
cepted their  supplies  of  treasure,  and  cut  off'  all  their  re- 
sources of  commerce;  the  British  ministers  seemed  to 
treat  without  the  least  regard  to  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  their  country.  They  left  her  most  valuable  and  neces- 
sary rights  of  trade  unowned  and  undecided  :  they  sub- 
scribed to  the  insolent  demand  of  sending  the  notles  of 
the  realm  to  grace  the  court  and  adorn  the  triumphs  of  her 
enemy ;  and  they  tamely  gave  up  her  conquests  in  North 
America,  of  more  consequence  to  her  traffic  than  all  the 
other  dominions  for  which  the  powers  at  war  contended: 
they  gave  up  the  important  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  ex- 
change for  a  petty  factory  in  the  East  Indies,  belonging 
to  a  pnvate  company,  whose  existence  had  been  deemed 
prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.  \Vhat  then  were  the 
fruits  which  Britain  reaped  from  this  long  and  desperate 
war  ?  A  dreadful  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,''  disgi-ace 


_      >  ristt  their  capitals  io  trafhc.  that 

?  tVjr  bettering  their  fortunes :  or,  lastly,  to  a  con- 
ises  ;  certain  it  is,  tlie  Dational  tx  ports  and  imports 
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upon  disgrace,  an  additional  load  of  eiievous  imposition, 
and  the  national  debt  accumulated  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  eiirlilv  millions  sterling. 
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A  D  1748  §  I.The  peaceof  Ai.x-la-Cliapelle,however 
unstable  or  inglorious  it  might  appear  to 
those  few  wlio  understood  the  interests,  and  felt  for  the 
honour,  of  their  country,  was  nevertheless  not  unwelcome 
to  the  nation  in  general.  The  British  ministry  will  always 
find  it  more  difficult  to  satisfy  the  people  at  the  end  of  a 
successful  campaign,  than  at  the  conclusion  of  an  unfor- 
tunate war.  The  English  are  impatient  of  miscarriage 
and  disappointment,  and  too  apt  to  be  intoxicated  with 
victory.  At  this  period  they  were  tired  of  the  burthens, 
and  sick  of  the  disgraces,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed 
in  the  course  of  seven  tedious  campaiiins.  They  had  suf- 
fered considerable  losses  and  interruption  in  the  article  of 
commerce,  which  was  the  source  of  their  national  opulence 
and  power;  they  knew  it  would  necessarily  be  clogged 
with  additional  duties  for  the  maintenance  of  a  conti- 
nental war,  and  the  support  of  foreign  subsidiaries ;  and 
they  drew  very  faint  presages  of  future  success  either  from 
the  conduct  of  their  allies,  or  the  capacity  of  their  com- 
manders. To  a  people  influenced  by  these'  considerations, 
the  restoration  of  a  free  trade,  the  respite  from  that  anxiety 
and  suspense  which  the  prosecution  of  a  war  never  fails 
to  engender,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliverance  from 
discouraging  restraint  and  oppressive  impositions,  were 
advantages  that  sweetened  the  bitter  draughtof  adishonour- 
able  treaty,  and  induced  the  majority  of  the  nation  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  peace,  not  barely  witnout  murmuring,  but 
even  with  some  deeree  of  satisfaction  and  applause. 

§  II.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at 
Aix-la-Chanelle  tlie  armies  were  broken  up  ;  the  allies  in 
the  Netherlands  withdrew  their  several  proportions  of 
troops',  the  French  began  to  evacuate  Flanders  ;  and  the 
English  forces  were  re-embarked  for  their  own  country. 
His  Britannic  majesty  returned  from  his  German  domi- 
nions in  November,  having  landed  near  Marirate  in  Kent, 
after  a  dangerous  passage;  and  on  the  twenty-ninih  of 
the  same  month  he  opened  the  session  of  parliament.  By 
this  time  the  misunderstanding  between  tne  first  two  per- 

have  been  sensibly  increasing  for  these  forty  years :  the  yearly  medium  of 
woollen  expoi  Is,  from  the  year  1716  10  1743  inclusive,  amounted  to  about 
three  millions  and  a  half,  which  was  a  yearly  increase  on  the  medium,  of 


sonages  of  the  royal  family  had  been  increased  bv  a  fresh 
succession  of  matter.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  held  a 
court  of  Stannary,  in  quality  of  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  and 
revived  some  claims  attached  to  that  dignitv,  which,  had 
they  been  admitted,  would  have  greatly  augmented  his 
influence  among  the  Cornish  boroughs.  These  efforts 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  administration,  which  had 
always  considered  them  as  an  interest  wholly  dependent 
on  the  crown :  and,  therelbre,  the  pretensions  of  his  royal 
highness  were  opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  miriis- 
tiy.  His  adherents,  resenting  these  hostilities  as  an  injury 
to  their  royal  master,  immediately  joined  the  remnant  <>f 
the  former  opposition  in  parliament,  and  resolved  to  count- 
ei-act  all  the  ministerial  measures  that  should  fall  untler 
their  cognizance  ;  at  least  they  determined  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  thwarting  the  servants  of  the  crown,  in 
every  scheme  or  proposal  that  had  not  an  evident  tendency 
to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  This  band  of  auxiliaries 
was  headed  by  the  Earl  of  E — t,  Dr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  N — t.  , 
The  first  possessed  a  species  of  eloquence  rather  plausible  ' 
than  powerful :  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  fin; :  his  spirit 
was  bold  and  enterprising,  his  apprehension  quick,  and 
his' repartee  severe.  Dr.  Lee  was  a  man  of  extensive  eru- 
dition, and  irreproachable  morals,  particularly  versed  in 
the  civil  law,  which  he  professed,  and  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Mr.  N — ^t 
was  an  orator  of  middling  abilities  who  harangued  upon 
all  subjects  indiscriminately,  and  supplied  wiih  confidence 
what  he  wanted  in  capacity :  he  had  been  at  some  pains 
to  study  the  business  of  the  House,  as  well  as  to  under- 
stand the  machine  of  government ;  and  was  tolerably  well 
heard,  as  he  generally  spoke  with  an  appearance  of"  good 
humour,  and  hazarded  every  whimsical  idea,  as  it  rose  in 
his  imagination.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  said  to  have 
been  the  chief  spring,  which,  in  secret,  actuated  the  de- 
liberations of  the  prince's  court.  Tliat  nobleman,  seem- 
ingly sequestered  from  the  tumulls  of  a  public  life,  resided 
at  Battersea,  where  he  was  visited  like  a  sainted  shrine  by 
all  the  distinguished  votaries  of  wit,  eloquence,  and  politi- 
cal ambition.  There  he  was  cultivated  and  admired  for 
the  eloquence  of  his  manners,  and  the  charms  of  his  con- 
versation. The  prince's  curiosity  was  first  captivated  bv 
his  character,  and  his  esteem  was  afterwards  secured  by 
the  irresistible  address  of  that  extraordinary  personage, 
who  continued  in  a  regular  progression  to  insinuate  him- 
self still  further  and  further  into  the  good  graces  of  his 
royal  patron.  How  far  the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness 
was  influenced  by  the  private  advice  of  this  nobleman  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determ  ine :  but,  certain  it  is,  the  friends 
of  the  ministry  propagated  a  report,  that  he  was  the  dic- 
tator of  those  measures  which  the  prince  adopted ;  and 
that,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  attachment  to  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown,  lie  concealed  his  real  aim,  which 
was  to  perpetuate  the  breach  in  the  royal  family.  What- 
ever his  sentiments  and  motives  might  have  been,  this 
was  no  other  than  a  revival  of  the  old  ministerial  clamour, 
tliat  a  man  cannot  be  well  affected  to  the  king,  if  he  pre- 
tends to  censure  any  measure  of  the  ac)pinistration. 

§  III.  The  weight  which  the  opposition  derived  from 
these  new  confederates  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
still  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  power,  influence,  and 
ability  that  sustained  every  ministerial  project.  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  who  chiefly  managed  the  helm  of  aflaii-s,  was  gene- 
rally esteemed  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  candour,  actuated 
by  a  sincere  love  for  his  country,  though  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  erroneous  principles  of  government,  and  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  prosecute  a  fatal  system,  which  de- 
scended to  him  by  inneritance.  At  this  time  he  numbered 
.Mr.  Pitt  among  his  fellow-ministers,  and  was  moreover  j 
supported  bv  many  other  individuals  of  distinguished 
aliilities;  among  whom  the  first  place  in  point  of  trenius 
was  due  to  Mr.  M.  who  executed  the  oflice  of  solicitor- 
<:eneral.  This  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  noble  family  in 
North  Britain,  had  raised  himself  to  a  great  eminence  at  ; 
the  bar,  by  a  most  keen  intuitive  spirit  of  apprehension, 
that  seemed  to  seize  every  object  at  first  glance ;  an  innate 
sagacity,  tliat  saved  the  trouble  of  intense  application ; 
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and  an  irresistible  stream  of  eloquence,  that  flowed  pure 
and  classical,  strong  and  copious,  reflecting,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  point  of  view,  the  subjects  over  which  it 
rolled,  and  sweeping  before  it  all  the  slime  of  formal  hesi- 
tation, and  all  the  entangling  weeds  of  chicanery.  Yet 
the  servants  of  the  crown  were  not  so  implicitly  attached 
to  the  first  minister  as  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  plans,  and 
dedicate  their  time  and  talents  to  the  support  of  every 
court  measure  indiscriminately.  This  was  one  material 
point  in  which  Mr.  Pelham  deviated  from  the  ma.\ims  of 
his  predecessor,  who  admitted  of  no  contradiction  from 
any  of  his  adherents  or  fellow-servants,  but  insisted  on 
sacrificing  their  whole  perception  and  faculties  to  his  con- 
duct and  disposal.  That  sordid  deference  to  a  minister 
no  longer  characterized  the  subordinate  instruments  of  tlie 
administration.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  great  officers 
of  the  government  divided  in  a  parliamentary  debate,  and 
to  hear  the  secretary  at  war  opposing  with  great  vehemence 
a  clause  suggested  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
After  all,  it  we  coolly  consider  those  arguments  which 
have  been  bandied  about,  and  retorted  with  such  ea.^erness 
and  acrimony  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dives't  them 
of  those  passionate  tropes  and  declamatory  metaphors 
W'hich  the  spirit  of  opposition  alone  had  produced  we 
shall  find  very  little  left  for  tlie  subject  of  dispute  and 
sometimes  be  puzzled  to  discover  any  material  source  of 
disagreement. 

§  IV.  In  the  month  of  November  his  majesty  opened 
the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech,  acquainting  them 
Ihat  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  at  length  sio-^ed  by 
aU  the  parties  concerned  :  That  he  had  made  the  most 
effectual  provision  for  securing  the  rights  and  interests  of 
his  own  subjects ;  and  procured  for  his  allies  the  best  con- 
ditions, which  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  could  be 
obtained.  He  said,  he  had  found  a  general  good  disposi- 
tion in  all  the  parties  to  bring  the  negociation  to  a  hanny 
conclusion :  and  observed,  that  we  might  promise  our- 
selves a  long  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace  Fi- 
nally, after  having  remarked  that  times  of  tranquillity  were 
the  proper  seasons  for  lessening  the  national  debt  and 
strengthening  the  kingdom  against  future  events,  he  re- 
commended to  the  Commons  the  improvement  of  the 
public  revenue,  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  naval 
force,  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  This  speech,  as  usual,  was  echoed 
oack  by  an  address  to  the  throne  from  both  Houses  con 
taming  general  expressions  of  the  warmest  loyalty  and 
gratitude  to  his  majesty,  and  implying  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
ot_Aix-!a-Chapelle.  ■' 

§  ^'-  The  members  in  the  opposition,  according  to  cus- 
tom, cavilled  at  the  nature  of  this  address.  They  ob- 
served, that  the  late  pacification  was  the  worst  and  most 
mglorious  of  all  the  bad  treaties  to  which  the  En-lish 
nation  had  ever  subscribed  :  that  it  was  equally  dis-nice- 
ful,  indefiiiite,  and  absurd  :  they  said,  the  British  navy  had 
gained  such  an  ascendency  over  the  French  at  sea,  that 
the  sources  of  their  wealth  were  already  choked  up  ;  that 
he  siege  ot  Maestricht  would  have  employed  their  arms 
in,l  .1  .  ,T  Countries  till  the  arrival  of  tlie  Russians  ; 
and  that  the  accession  of  these  auxiliaries  would  have 
thrown  the  superiority  into  the  scale  of  the  allies.     Thev 

oH.ln,°l'  w  1°  f\^  "°''''^'  *''^'  *■=  "'°^^  important  and 
original  object  of  the  war  was  left  wholly  undecided  ;  and 
demonstrated  the  absunlity  of  their  promising,  in  the  ad- 
aress,  to  make  good  such  engagements  as  his  majesty  had 
entered  into  with  his  allies,  before  they  knew  what  those 
engagements  were^  In  answer  to  these  objections,  the 
ministers  replied.  That  the  peace  was  in  itself  rather  better 
than  could  be  expected;  and  that  the  smallest  delay  mi"lu 
ed  th7,Te  tT}  1°  '^'  '"^'^"'^^  °f  ^^"^P'"-  The/affirm- 
ne!,  r^l  ,  °""''  """^  "P°"  ""^  P°'"'  °f  concluding  a 
hTjtL-'  '"..'^""•^<^1""'ce  of  whic^  their  troops  would 
have  been  vyithdrawn  from  the  allied  army  ■  and  in  tliat 
TofL'::"  "r  addition  of  the  Russian  aTikiliaries  would 
ed  tt  ,f  n  "■'''  '1  ^'"?"=''  '^"^  ""^  '^"^'"V.  They  assert- 
ed that  if  the  war  had  been  prolonged  another  year  the 
national  credit  of  Great  Britain  must  have  bepV  enl  re  v 
ruined,  many  of  the  public  funds  having  sunk  below  pt 
w  the  preceaing  season,  so  that  the  ministry  had  be.-un  to 
4  B  2  '  " 
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despair  of  seeing  the  money  paid  in  on  the  new  subscrin 
ion  With  respect  to  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton  tt 
imits  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  right  of  n.avilating  vi"hout 
search  m  the  Anriencan  seas,  which  right  had  bet^i  k'ftun 
established  in  the  treaty,  they  declared,  that  the  first  was 
an  unnecessary  expense,  of  no  consequence  to  Great  Bri 
tain  ;  and  that  the  other  two  were  points  in  dispute,  to  be 
amicably  settled  in  private  conferences  by  commissaries 
duly  authorized  ;  but  by  no  means  articles  to  be  establish- 
ed by  a  general  treaty. 

§  \'I.  What  the  opposition  wanted  in  strength,  it  en- 
deavoured  to   make   up   with   spirit  and   perseverance 
tverv   ministerial    motion  and   measure   was  canvassed' 
SI  ted,  and  decried  with  uncommon  art  and  vivacity  •  but 
all  this  little  availed  against  the  single  article  of  superior 
numbers;  and  accordingly  this  was  the  source  of  certain 
triumph  in  all  debates  in  which  the  servants  of  the  crown 
were  united.     The  nation  had  reason  to  expect  an  imme- 
diate mitigation  m  the  article  of  annual  expense,  consider- 
ing the   number  of  troops  and  ships  of  war  which  had 
been  reduced  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;    but  thev 
were  disagreeably  undeceived  in  finding  themselves  a»ain 
foaded  with  very  extraordinary  impositions,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  vast  debt  which  government  had  contracted 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  incredible 
aids  granted  by  parliament.    The  committee  of  supply 
established  four  points  of  consideration,  in  their  deliberi 
tions  concerning  the  sums  necessary  to  be  raised  ;  namely 
for  fulfilling  the  engagements  which  the  parliament  had 
entered  into  with  his  majesty,  and  the  semces  undertaken 
for  the  success  of  the  war  ;  for  discharging  debts  contract- 
ed by  government  for  making  good  deficiencies  ;  and   for 
defraying  the  current  expense  of  the   year.     It  appeared 
that  the  nation  owed  four-and-forty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
i^lector  of  Bavaria  ;  above  thirty  thousand  to  the  Duke  of 
brunswick ;  the  likesum  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  ■ 
and  near  nine  thousand  pounds  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz' 
Ihe  Queen  of  Hungary  claimed  an  arrear  of  one  hundred 
thousand   pounds.    The  city  of  Glasgow,  in  North   Bri- 
tain, presented  a  petition,  praving  to  be  reimbursed  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  extorted  from  that  corpora- 
tion by  the  son  of  the  pretender,  during  the  rebellion 
Une  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  were  owin^  to 
the  forces  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies ;  besrdes 
near  half  a  million  due  on  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  land  forces  in  America,  Flanders,  and  North  Bri- 
tain, by  the  office  of  ordnance,  and   other  services  of  the 
last  year,  to  which  the  parliamentary  provision  did  not  ex- 
tend.   The  remaining  debt  of  the  ordnance  amounted  to 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  •   but  the 
navy  bills  could  not  be  discharged  for  less  than  four  mil- 
lions.    An  addition  of  two  millions  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-three  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  and  two  pence  was  also  required  for  the 
current  service  of  the  year.     In  a  word,  the  whole  annual 
sufiply  exceeded  eight  millions  sterling— a  sum  at  which 
the  whole  nation  expressed  equal  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust.    It  was  charged   upon  the  duties  on   malt,  mum, 
cyder,  and   perry,   the   land   tax  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  annuities  on  the  sinking  fund,  an  application  of 
one  million  from  that  deposit,  and  the  loan  of  the   like 
sum  to  be  charged  on  the  first  aids  of  next  session.     The 
number  of  seamen  was  reduced  to  seventeen  thousand, 
and  that  of  the  land  forces  to  eighteen  thousand  eight 
hundred    and    fifty-seven,  including   guards  and    garri- 
sons. 

§  VII.  Every  article  of  expense,  however,  was  warmly 
disputed  by  the  anti-courtiers ;  especially  the  demand  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  which  was  deemed  unreasonably 
exorbitant  and  rapacious,  considering  the  seas  of  blood 
which  we  had  shed,  and  the  immensity  of  treasure  we 
had  exhausted,  for  her  benefit :  and  surely  the  subjects  of 
this  nation  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  indulgence 
of  this  nature,  granted  to  a  power  which  they  had  literally 
snatched  from  the  brink  of  ruin — a  power"  whose  quar- 
rel they  had  espoused  with  a  degiee  of  enthusiasm  that 
did  much  more  honour  to  their  gallantry  than  to  their  dis- 
cretion—a  power  that  kept  aloof,  with  a  stateliness  of  pride 
peculiar  to  herself  and  family;  and  beheld  her  British 
auxiliaries  fighting  her  battles  at  their  own  expense :  while 
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she  squandered  awav,  in  tlie  idle  paseantry  of  liarbaroiis 
magnificence,  those  ample  subsidies  wliicli  tliey  adv;mced 
m  order  to  mamtain  lier  annii>s,  and  furnish  out  her  pro- 
portion of  the  war.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  neirlect- 
ed  no  opportunity  of  imbittering  the  tnumplis  of  their 
adversaries ;  they  inveifihed  acainst  the  extravasance  of 
Krantins;  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  the  pay  of  general 
staff  officers,  durms  a  peace  that  required  no  such  estab- 
lishment, especially  at  a  juncture  when  the  national  en- 
cumbrances rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  practise 
everv  expedient  of  economy.  They  even  combated  the 
rgquest  of  the  citv  of  Glasgow,  to  lie  indemnified  for  the 
extraordinarv  exaction  it  underwent  from  the  rebels, 
thouiih  it  appeared  from  unquestionable  evidence,  that 
this  extraorduiarv  contribution  was  exacted  on  account  of 
that  city's  peculiar  attachment  to  the  reigninw  family  :  that 
it  had  always  invariably  adhered  to  revolution  princi- 
ples ;  and,  w  ith  an  unequalled  spirit  of  loyalty  and  zeal 
for  the  proteslant  succession,  distinguished  itself  both  in 
the  last  and  precedins;  rebellion. 

§  \'III.  But  the  most  violent  contest  arose  on  certain 
resriilations  which  the  ministry  wanted  to  establish  in  two 
bills,  relating  to  the  sea  and  land  service.  The  first,  under 
the  title  of  a  bill  for  amending,  explaining,  and  reducing 
into  one  act  of  parliament  the  laws  relating  to  the  navy, 
was  calculated  solely  with  a  view  of  subjecting  half-pay 
officers  to  martial  law — a  design  which  not  only  furnished 
the  opposition  with  a  plausible  handle  for  accusing  the 
ministers,  as  intending  to  encroach  upon  the  constitution, 
in  Older  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  but  also 
alarmed  the  sea-officers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  assem- 
bled to  a  considerable  number,  with  a  view  to  deliberate 
upon  the  proper  means  of  defending  their  privileses  and 
liberties  from  invasion.  The  result  of  their  consultations 
was  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  subscribed  by 
three  admirals  and  forty-seven  captains,  not  members  of 
parliament,  representing.  That  the  bill  in  agitation  contain- 
ed several  clauses,  tending  to  the  injury  and  dishonour  of 
all  naval  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of  his  majesty's 
service  ;  and  that  the  laws  already  in  force  had  been  always 
found  effectual  for  securing  the  service  of  officers  on  half- 
pay  upon  the  most  pressing  occasions  :  they,  therefore, 
hoped,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  new  hardships 
and  discouragements;  and' begged  to  be  heard  by  their 
counsel,  before  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  touch- 
ing such  parts  of  the  bill  as  they  apprehended  would  be 
injurious  to  themselves  and  the  other  officers  of  his  ma- 
jesty's navy.  This  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
Sir  John  Norris,  and  the  motion  for  its  being  read  was  se- 
conded by  Sir  Peter  Warren,  whose  character  was  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved  in  the  nation.  This  measure  had 
like  to  have  produced  very  serious  consequences.  Many 
commanders  and  subalterns  had  repaired  to  the  admiralty, 
and  threatened,  in  plain  terms,  to  throw  up  their  com- 
missions m  case  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law ;  and  a 
general  ferment  was  bemin  among  all  the  subordinate 
members  of  the  navy.  A  motion  was  made.  That  the  peti- 
tioners, according  to  their  request,  should  be  heard  bv  their 
counsel ;  and  this  proposal  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
first  orators  of  the  anti-ministerial  association  ;  but  the 
minister,  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  reinforced  by  the 
abilities  of  Mr  Pitt,  Mr.  Littleton,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  strenuously  opposed  the  motion,  which,  upon 
a  division,  was  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority.  The  seve- 
ral articles  of  the  bill  were  afterwards  separately  debated 
with  great  warmth  ;  and  though  ]Mr.  Pelham  ^ad,  with 
the  most  disinterested  air  of  candour,  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  required  no  support  even  from  his  own  adherent^, 
but  that  which  might  arise  from  reason  unrestrained,  and 
full  conviction,  he,  on  this  occasion,  reaped  all  the  fi-uit  from 
their  zeal  and  attachment  which  could  be  expected  from 
the  most  implicit  complaisance.  Some  plausible  amend- 
ments of  the  most  exceptionable  clauses  were  offered,  parti- 
cularly of  that  which  imposed  an  oath  upon  the  members  of 
every  court-martial,  that  they  should  not,  on  any  account, 
disclose  the  opinions  or  transactions  of  any  such  tribunal. 
This  was  considered  as  a  sanction,  under  which  any  court- 
martial  might  commit  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  which  even  parliament  itself  could  not  re- 
dress, because  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth. 


eternally  sealed  up  by  this  absurd  obligation.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  was,  that  the  members  of  a  court-martial 
might  re\eal  tlie  transactions  and  operations  of  it,  in  all 
cases  wherein  the  courts  of  justice,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
have  a  right  to  interfere,  if  required  thereto  by  either 
House  of  parliament :  a  very  reasonable  mitisr.ition,  which, 
however,  was  rejected  by  the  majority.  Nevertheless,  the^j 
suspicion  of  an  intended  encroachment  had  raised  such  a  . 
clamour  without  doors,  and  diffused  the  odium  of  this 
measure  so  generally,  that  the  minister  thought  proper  to 
drop  the  |irojected  article  of  war,  subjecting  the  reformed 
officers  of  the  navy  to  the  jurisdictions  of  courts-martial; 
and  the  bill  being  also  softened  in  other  particulars,  during 
its  passage  through  the  upper  House,  at  length  received 
the  royal  assent. 

§  IX.  The  flame  which  this  act  had  kindled,  was  rather 
increased  than  abated  on  the  appearance  of  a  new  mutiny 
bill  replete  with  divers  innovations,  tending  to  augment 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  authority  and 
power  of  a  military  jurisdiction.  All  the  articles  of  war 
established  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  were 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Commons  ;  and  in  these 
appeared  a  gradual  spirit  of  encroachment,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly deviating  from  the  civil  institutes  of  the  English 
constitution,  towards  the  establishment  of  a  military  do- 
minion. By  this  new  bdl  a  power  was  vested  in  any  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  revise  and  correct  any  legal  sentence  • 
of  a  court-martial,  by  which  the  members  of  such  a  court, 
corresponding  with  the  nature  of  a  civil  jury,  were  render- 
ed absolutely  useless,  and  the  commander  in  a  great 
measure  absolute ;  for  he  had  not  only  the  power  of  sum- 
moning such  officers  as  he  might  choose  to  sit  on  any  trial, 
a  prerosative  unknown  to  any  civil  court  of  judicature; 
but  he  was  also  at  liberty  to  review  and  alter  the  sentence; 
so  that  a  man  was  subject  to  two  trials  for  the  same  offence, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  was  judge  both  of  the  guilt 
and  the  punishment.  By  the  final  clause  of  this  bill,  mar- 
tial law  was  extended  to  all  officers  on  half-pay ;  and  the 
same  arguments  which  had  been  urged  against  this  article 
in  the  navy  bill,  were  now  repeated  and  reinforced  with 
double  fervour.  IMany  reasons  were  offered  to  prove  that 
the  half-pay  was  allotted  as  a  recompence  for  past  services  ; 
and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  affirmed,  that  such  an  article, 
by  augmenting  the  dependants  of  the  crown,  might  be  very 
dangerous  to  the  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
parti>ans  of  the  ministry  a.sserted,  that  the  half-pay  wa.s 
granted  as  a  retaining  fee,  and  that  originally  all  those 
who  enjoyed  this  indulgence  were  deemed  to  be  in  actual 
service,  consequently  subject  to  martial  law.  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  at  this  time  exercised  the  office  of  paymaster-general 
with  a  rigour  of  integrity  unknown  to  the  most  disinter- 
ested of  all  his  predecessors  in  that  department,  espoused 
the  clause  in  dispute,  as  a  necessary  extension  of  military 
discipline,  which  could  never  be  attended  with  any  bad 
consequence  to  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  The  remarks 
which  he  made  on  this  occasion  implied  an  opinion,  that 
our  liberties  wholly  existed  in  dependence  upon  the  di- 
rection of  the  sovereign,  and  the  virtue  of  the  army.  "To 
that  virtue  (said  he)  we  trust  even  at  this  hour,  small  as 
our  army  is  ;  to  that  virtue  we  must  have  trusted,  had  this 
bill  been  modelled  as  its  warmest  opposers  could  have 
wished  :  and  without  this  \nrtue,  should  the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  and  the  people  of  England,  entrench  them^ 
selves  behind  parchment  up  to  the  teeth,  the  sword  will 
find  a  passage  to  the  vitals  of  the  constitution."  All  tha 
disputed  articles  of  the  bill  being  sustained  on  the  shoulder! 
of  a  great  majority,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  upper  House 
where  it  excited  aiiother  violent  contest.  Upon  the  question 
whether  officers  on  half-pay  had  not  been  subject  to  raar-j 
tial  law,  the  judges  were  consulted  and  divided  in  thein 
sentiments.  "The  Earl  of  Bath  declared  his  opinion,  thad 
martial  law  did  not  extend  to  reformed  officers :  ana 
opened  all  the  sluices  of  his  ancient  eloquence.  He  ad-< 
mitted  a  case  which  was  urged,  of  seven  officers  on  half-  | 
pay,  who,  being  taken  in  actual  rebellion  at  Preston,  in  the 
year  1745,  had  been  executed  on  the  spot  by  martial  law, 
in  consequence  of  the  king's  express  order.  He  candidly 
owned,  that  he  himself  was  secretary  at  war  at  that  period  ; 

I  that  he  had  approved  of  this  order,  and  even  transmitted 
it  to  General  Carpenter,  who  commanded  at  Preston  ;  but 
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DOW  his  opinion  was  entirely  chanced.  He  observed,  that 
when  the  tbre-nientioned  rebellion  lirst  broke  out,  the  House 
presented  an  address  to  the  kins,  desiring  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  employ  all  half-pay  officers,  and 
(jratify  them  with  whole  pay  ;  and,  indeed,  all  such  officers 
were  "voted  on  whole  pay  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  were  afterwards  apprized  of  this  vote,  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Gazette,  and  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  repair  to  such  places  as  should  be  appointed  ; 
and  finally  commanded  to  repair  by  such  a  day  to  those 
places  on  pain  of  being  struck  off  the  half-pay  list.  These 
precautions  would  have  been  unnecessary,  had  they  been 
deemed  subject  to  martial  law ;  and  the  penalty  for  non- 
obedience  would  not  have  been  merely  a  privation  of  their 
pensions,  but  they  would  have  fallen  under  the  punishment 
of  death,  as  deserters  from  the  ser\'ice.  His  lordship  dis- 
tinguished, with  great  propriety  and  precision,  between  a 
step  which  had  been  precipitately  taken  in  a  violent  crisis, 
when  the  public  was  heated  with  apprehension  and  resent- 
ment, ana  a  solemn  law  concerted  at  leisure,  durins;  the 
most  profound  tranquillity.  Notwithstanding  the  spirited 
opposition  of  this  nobleman,  and  some  attempts  to  insert 
additional  clauses,  the  bill  having  undergone  a  few  incon- 
siderable amendmeDts,  passed  by  a  very  considerable  ma- 
jority. 

§  X.  Immediately  after  the  mutiny  bill  had  passed  the 
lower  House,  another  fruitless  effort  was  made  by  the  op- 
position. The  danger  of  a  standing  array,  on  whose  virtue 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to  depend,  did 
not  fail  to  alarm  the  minds  of  many  who  were  zealously 
attached  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  gare  birth  to 
a  scheme,  which,  if  executed,  would  have  enabled  the  le- 
gislature to  establish  a  militia  that  must  have  answered 
many  national  purposes,  and  acted  as  a  constitutional  bul- 
wart  aiiainst  the  excesses  and  ambition  of  a  military  stand- 
ing force,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  government. 
Tlie  scheme  which  patriotism  conceived,  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, adopted  by  party.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  limiting 
the  time  beyond  which  no  soldier,  or  non-commissioned 
officer,  should  be  compelled  to  continue  in  the  service. 
Had  this  limitation  taken  place,  such  a  rotation  of  soldiers 
would  have  ensued  among  the  common  people,  that  in  a 
few  years  every  peasant,  labourer,  and  inferior  tradesman 
in  tlie  kingdom  would  have  understood  the  exercise  of 
arms  :  and  perhaps  the  people  in  general  would  have  con- 
cluded that  a  standing  armv  was  altogether  unnecessarv. 
A  project  of  this  nature  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
asfreeable  to  the  administration,  and  therefore  the  bill  was 
rendered  abortive ;  for,  after  having  been  twice  read,  it 
was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  till  the  parliament  was 
prorogued,  and  never  appeared  in  the  sequel.  Such  were 
the  chief  subjects  of  derate  between  the  ministry  and  the 
opposition,  composed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  the 
prince's  servants  and  the  remains  of  the  country  party, 
this  last  beint;  headed  by  Lord  Strange,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  ;  the  former  a  noble- 
man of  distinguished  abilites,  keen,  penetrating,  eloquent, 
and  sagacious ;  the  other  frank,  spirited,  and  sensible. 

§  XI.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  lor  the  honour  of 
the  ministry,  that  if  they  carried  a  few  unpo|iular  measures 
with  a  high  liand,  they  seemed  earnestly  desirous  of  making 
amends  to  the  nation,  by  promoting  divers  regulations  for 
tlie  benefit  and  improvement  of  commerce,  which  actuallv 
took  place  in  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  nature  which  fell  under  their 
cognizance,  was  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Guinea :  a  very 
important  branch  of  traffic,  whether  considered  as  a  market 
of  British  manufactures,  or  as  the  source  that  supplied  the 
Eniilish  plantations  with  negroes.  This  was  originally 
monopolized  by  a  joint-stock  company,  which  had  from 
time  to  time  derived  considerable  sums  from  the  legisla- 
ture, for  enabling  them  the  better  to  support  certain  forts 
or  castles  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  facilitate  the  commerce 
and  protect  the  merchants.  In  the  sequel,  however,  the 
exclusive  privilege  having  been  judged  prejudicial  to  the 
national  trade,  the  coa.st  was  laid  open  to  all  British  sub- 
jects, indiscriminately,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  cer- 
tain duty  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  tlie  forts  and 
fiictones.  This  expedient  did  not  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  It  had  been  contrived.  The  separate  traders,  instead 


of  receiving  any  benefit  from  the  protection  of  the  company, 
industriously  avoided  tlieir  castles,  as  the  receptacles  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  The  company,  whether  from  the 
misconduct  or  knavery  of  their  directors,  contracted  such 
a  load  of  debts  as  their  stock  was  unable  to  discharge. 
They  seemed  to  neglect  the  traffic,  and  allowed  their  castles 
to  decay.  In  a  word,  their  credit  being  exhausted,  and 
their  creditors  growing  clamorous,  they  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  disclosing  their  distresses, 
and  imploring  such  assistance  as  should  enable  them  not  only 
to  pay  their  debts,  but  also  to  maintain  the  forts  in  a  de- 
fensible condition.  This  petition  recommended  to  the 
House  in  a  message  from  his  majesty,  was  corroborated 
by  another  in  behalf  of  the  companv's  creditors.  Divers 
merchants  of  London,  interested  in  the  trade  of  Africa  and 
the  Bntish  plantations  in  America,  petitioned  the  House, 
that,  as  the  African  trade  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  nation,  and  could  not  be  supported  without  forts  and 
settlements,  some  effectual  means  should  be  speedily  taken 
for  protecting  and  extending  this  valuable  branch  of  com- 
merce. A  fourth  was  offered  by  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool, representing  that  the  security  and  protection  of  the 
trade  of  Africa  must  always  principally  depend  upon  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war  being  properlv  stationed  on  tliat 
coast,  and  seasonably  relieved ;  and  that  such  forls  and 
settlements  as  might  be  judged  necessary,  for  marks  of 
sovereignty  and  possession,  would  prove  a  nuisance  and 
burthen  to  the  trade,  should  they  remain  in  the  hands  of 
anv  joint-stock  company,  whose  private  interest  always 
had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  found  incompatible  with 
the  interest  of  the  separate  and  open  trader.  They  there- 
fore prayed,  that  the  said  forts  might  either  be  taken  into 
his  majesty's  immediate  possession,  and  supported  by  the 
public,  or  committed  to  the  merchants  trading  on  that 
coast,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  House  should  judge  expe- 
dient, without  vesting  in  them  any  other  ad\'antage,  or 
right  to  the  commerce,  but  what  should  be  common  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects.  This  remonstrance  was  succeeded 
by  another,  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  master,  wardens, 
assistants,  and  commonalty  of  the  society  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers within  the  city  of  Bristol.  All  these  petitions 
were  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  to  deliberate  on 
this  subject ;  who  agreed  to  certain  resolutions,  implying 
that  the  trade  to  Africa  should  be  free  and  open  ;  that  the 
British  forts  and  settlements  on  that  coast  ought  to  be 
maintained,  and  put  under  proper  direction  ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  African  trade  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner  to  these  kingdoms,  all  the  British  subjects  trading 
to  Africa  .should  be  united  in  one  open  company,  without 
any  joint  stock,  or  power  to  trade  as  a  corporation.  A  bill 
was  immediately  founded  on  these  resolutions,  which 
alarmed  the  company  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  had  re- 
course 10  another  petition,  demonstrating  their  right  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  expressing  their  reliance  on  the  justice 
of  the  House,  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  their 
property  without  an  adequate  consideration.  In  a  few 
days,  a  second  address  was  offered  by  their  creditors,  com- 
plaining of  the  company's  mismanagement,  promising  to 
surrender  their  right,  as  the  %visdom  of  parliament  should 
prescribe ;  praying  that  their  debts  might  be  inquired  into ; 
and  that  the  equivalent  to  be  granted  for  the  company's 
possessions  might  be  secured  and  applied,  in  the  first 
place,  for  their  benefit.  The  Commons,  in  consequence 
of  this  petition,  ordered  the  company  to  produce  a  list  of 
their  deots,  together  with  a  copy  of  their  charter,  and  two 
remonstrances,  which  their  creditors  had  presented  to  them 
before  this  application  to  parliament.  A  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  having  deliberated  on  these  papers  and  pe- 
titions, and  heard  the  company  by  their  counsel,  resolved 
to  give  them  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  chaiter, 
lands,  forts,  settlements,  slaves,  and  efi'ects,  to  be,  in 
the  first  place,  applied  towards  the  payment  of  their  cre- 
ditors. A  bill  being  formed  accordingly,  passed  the  Com- 
mons, and  was  conveyed  to  the  upper  House,  where  a 
great  many  objections  'were  started ;  and  for  the  present 
it  was  dropped  until  a  more  unexceptionable  plan  should 
be  concerted.  In  the  meantime,  their  lordships  ad- 
dressed his  majesty,  that  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations  might  be  directed  to  prepare  a  scheme  on 
this  subject,  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  parliament 
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.It  the  beginning  ot  next  session :  llmt  instant  orders 
should  be  given  tor  the  preserving  and  sicnrins  the  forts 
and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and,  that  proper  persons  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  into  the  condition  of  those  forts,  as  well  as 
of  the  military  stores,  slaves,  and  vessels  belonging  to  the 
African  company,  so  as  to  make  a  faithful  report  of  these 
particulars,  wuh  all  possible  expedition. 

$  XII.  The  ministrv  having  professed  an  inclination, 
and  indeed  shown  a  disposition,  to  promote  and  extend 
the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  the  Commons  resolved  to 
take  some  steps  for  encourasring  the  white  fishery  aloim 
tlie  northern  coast  of  the  island,  which  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  wealth  to  our  industrious  neishbours  the  Dutch, 
who  employ  aiuiually  a  great  number  of  hands  and  vessels 
in  this  branch  of  commerce.  The  sensible  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish people,  reflecting  on  this  subject,  plainly  foresaw  that 
a  fishery  under  due  regulations,  undertaken  with  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  tlie  legislature,  would  not 
only  prove  a  fund  of  national  riches,  and  a  nursery  of  sea- 
men ;  but  likewise,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  any  future 
insurrections  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  by  diffusing  a 
spirit  of  industry  among  the  natives  of  that  country,  who 
finding  it  in  their  power  to  become  independent,  on  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labour,  would  soon  enfranchise  them- 
selves from  that  slavish  attachment,  by  which  they  had 
been  so  long  connected  with  their  landlords  the  chieftains. 
Accordingly,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliberate  on 
the  state  of  tlie  British  fishery  ;  and  upon  their  report  a 
bill  was  founded  for  encouraging  the  wnale  fishery  on  the 
coast  of  Spitzbergen,  by  a  bounty  of  forty  shillings  per  ton 
for  every  ship  equipped  for  that  undertaking.  The  bill 
having  made  its  way  through  both  Houses,  and  obtained 
the  roval  assent,  the  merchants  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  particularly  in  North  Britain,  began  to  build  and 
fit  out  ships  of  great  burthen,  and  peculiar  structure,  for 
the  purposes  of  that  fishery,  which  ever  since  hath  been 
carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  success.  Divers  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  London  having  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  petition,  representing  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  the  community  from  a  herring  and 
cod  fishery,  established  on  proper  principles,  and  carried 
on  with  skill  and  integrity,  this  remonstrance  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  upon  whose  resolutions  a  bill  was  formed ; 
but,  before  this  could  be  discussed  in  the  House,  the  par- 
liament was  prorogued,  and  of  consequence  this  measure 
proved  abortive. 

§  XIII.  The  next  regulation  proposed  in  favour  of  trade, 
was  that  of  laying  open  the  commerce  of  Hudson's  bav, 
in  the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  where  a  small 
monopoly  maintained  a  few  forts  and  settlements,  and 
prosecuted  a  very  advantageous  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 
of  that  continent.  It  was  suggested,  that  the  companv  had 
long  ago  enriched  themselves  by  their  exclusive  privilege  ; 
that  they  employed  no  more  than  four  annual  ships ;  that, 
contrary  to  an  express  injunction  in  their  charter,  they  dis- 
couraged all  attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to 
the  East  Indies ;  tliat  they  dealt  cruelly  and  perfidiously 
with  the  poor  Indians,  who  never  traded  with  them,  ex- 
cept when  compelled  by  necessity,  so  that  the  best  part  of 
the  fur  trade  had  devolved  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  that  their  exclusive  patent  restricted  to  very  narrow 
limits  a  branch  of  commerce,  which  might  be  cultivated  to 
a  prodigious  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  advantage  of 
Great  Britain.  Petitions,  that  the  trade  of  Hudson's  bay 
might  be  laid  open,  were  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
merchants  of  London,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deliberate  upon 
this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  exerted 
themselves  in  petitions  and  private  applications,  for  their 
own  preservation.  The  committee  examined  many  papers 
and  records :  and  the  report  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  whole  House.  Many  evidences  were  interrogated, 
and  elaborate  speeches  made,  on  both  sides  of  the  questi<in. 
At  length  a  majority  seemed  satisfied  that  the  traffic  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson's  bay  could  not  be  preserved  without 
forts  and  settlements,  which  must  be  maintained  either  by 
an  exclusive  company,  oral  the  public  expense;  and  as 
this  was  not  judged  a  propei-  juncture  to  encumber  the 
nation  with  any  charge  of  that  kind,  the  design  of  dis- 


solving the  company  was  laid  aside  till  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

^  XI\'.  Tlio  government  had,  during  the  war,  found 
great  difficultv  in  pressing  men  for  the  service  of  the  navy 
— a  practice,  which,  however  sanctioned  by  necessity,  is 
nevertheless  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  a  violent  outrage  against  the  constitution  of 
(Jreat  Britain.  The  ministry,  therefore,  had  employed  some 
of  their  agents  to  form  a  scheme  for  retaining  in  time  of 
peace,  by  means  of  a  certain  allowance,  a  number  of  sea- 
men who  should  be  registered  for  the  purpose,  and  be  ready 
to  man  a  squadron  upon  any  emergency.  Such  a  plan,  pro- 
perly regulated,  would  have  been  a  great  advantage  to 
commerce,  which  is  always  distressed  by  the  practice  of 
pressing  seamen  :  and  at  the  same  time,  a  great  security  to 
the  kingdom  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  equip  an  armament  at  a  minute's  warning. 
Tlie  House  of  Commons  being  moved  upon  this  subject, 
agieed  to  di\'ers  resolutions,  as  a  foundation  for  the  bill : 
but  the  members  in  the  opposition  affecting  to  represent 
this  measure  in  an  odious  light,  as  an  imitation  of  the 
French  method  of  registering  seamen  without  their  own 
consent,  Mr.  Pelham  dropped  it,  as  an  unpopular  project. 

§  XV.  Information  having  been  received,  that  the  French 
intended  to  settle  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Domi- 
nica, St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
nation  had  taken  the  alarm  in  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
and  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  for  laying  before  the  House  copies  of  the 
instructions  given  to  the  governors  of  Barbadoes  for  ten 
years  last  p.ist,  so  far  as  they  related  to  these  neutral 
islands;  but  wliether  the  minister  ^vas  conscious  of  a  neg- 
lect in  this  particular,  or  thought  such  inquiries  trenched 
upon  the  prerogative,  he  opposed  the  motion  with  all  his 
might ;  and  after  some  debate,  the  previous  question 
passed  in  the  neirative.  Tliis  was  also  the  fate  of  another 
motion  made  by  the  Earl  of  E — t  for  an  address,  entreat- 
ing his  majesty  would  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the 
House  all  the  proposals  of  peace  that  had  been  made  bv  ' 
the  French  king  since  the  year  which  preceded  the  last  ' 
rebellion,  to  that  in  which  the  definitive  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  they  proposed  as  a  pre- 
vious step  to  the  parliament's  forming  any  opinion  con- 
cerning the  utility  or  necessity  of  the  peace  which  had  been 
established.  Violent  debates  ensued,  in  which  the  oppo- 
sition was  as  much  excelled  in  oratory  as  out-numbered 
in  votes.  Such  were  the  material  transactions  of  this  ses- 
sion, which  in  the  month  of  June  was  closed  as  usual  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne;  in  which  his  majesty  signified 
his  hope,  that  the  parliament,  at  their  next  meeting,  would 
be  able  to  perfect  what  they  had  now  begun  for  advancing 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  tlie  kingdom.  He  likewise 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  public  credit  flourish 
at  the  end  of  an  expensive  war  :  and  recommended  una- 
nimity as  the  surest  bulwark  of  national  security. 

§  XVI.  While  the  ministry,  on  some  occasions,  exhi- 
bited all  the  extema!  signs  of  moderation  and  good 
humour  ;  they,  on  others,  manifested  a  spirit  of  jealousy  J 
and  resentment,  which  seems  to  have  been  childish  ani  I 
illiberal.  Two  or  three  young  riotous  students  at  Oxford,  !• 
trained  up  in  prejudice,  and  heated  with  intemperance,  ' 
uttered  some  expressions,  over  tlieir  cups,  implying  their 
attachment  to  the  family  of  the  pretender.  The  report  of 
this  indiscretion  was  industriously  circulated  by  certain 
worthless  individuals,  who,  having  no  reliance  on  their 
own  intrinsic  merit,  hoped  to  distinguish  themselves  as 
the  tools  of  party,  and  to  obtain  favour  with  the  mini.^try 
by  acting  as  volunteers  in  the  infamous  practice  of  in- 
formation. Though  neither  the  rank,  age,  nor  connexions 
of  the  delinquents  were  such  as  ought  to  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  public,  the  vice-chancellor,  heads  of 
houses,  and  proctors  of  the  university,  knowing  the  invi- 
dious scrutiny  to  which  their  conduct  was  subjected, 
thought  proper  to  publish  a  declaration,  signil\'ing  their 
abhorrence  of  all  seditious  practices,  their  determined  re- 
solution to  punish  all  offenders  to  the  utmost  severity  and 
rigour  of  the  statutes  ;  and  containing  peremptory  orders 
for  the  regulation  of  the  university.  Notwithstanding  these 
wise  and  salutary  precautions,  the  three  boys,  who,  in  the 
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heat  of  their  intoxication,  had  drank  tlie  pretender's  health, 
were  taken  into  custody  by  a  messeniier  of  state  ;  and  two 
of  them  being  tried  in  the  court  of  kind's  bench,  and 
found  guiltv,  were  sentenced  to  walk  through  the  courts 
of  Westminster  with  a  specification  of  their  crime  fixed  to 
their  foreheads ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  nobles  each  ;  to  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  find  security  for  their  pjod 
behaviour  for  the  term  of  seven  years  after  their  enlarge- 
ment. Many  people  thought  they  saw  the  proceediUKS  of 
the  star-chamber  revived  in  the  severity  of  this  punish- 
ment. The  administration,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
vengeance  which  had  been  taken  on  these  tliree  striplinL's, 
seemed  determined  to  stigmatize  the  university  to  whidi 
they  belonged.  Tlie  cry  of  Jacobitism  was  loudly 
trumpeted  against  the  whole  community.  The  address  of 
the  university  congratulating  his  majesty  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  peace  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  subject  their  statutes  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  king's  council ;  but  this  rule,  being  argued  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  was  dismissed,  in  consequence 
of  the  opinions  given  by  the  judges.  Finally,  the  same 
tribunal  granted  an  information  against  Dr.  Puriiel,  the 
vice-chancellor,  for  his  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  rioters 
above  mentioned :  but  this  was  countermanded  in  the 
sequel,  his  conduct  appearing  unexceptional  upon  a  more 
cool  and  impartial  inquiry. 

^  XVII.  In  proportion  as  Oxford  declined,  her  sister 
university  rose  in  the  favour  of  the  administration,  which 
she  at  this  period  cultivated  bv  an  extraordinary  mark  of 
compliance  and  attachment.  Tlie  dignity  of  chancellor  of 
the  university  being  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  nation  in  general  seemed  to  think  it  would 
naturally  devolve  upon  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  compli- 
ment at  all  times  due  to  that  rank  ;  but  more  especially  to 
the  then  heir  apparent,  who  had  eminently  distinguished 
himself  by  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  and  a  prince.  He  had 
even  pleased  himself  with  the  hope  of  receiving  this  mark 
of  attachment  from  a  seminary  for  whicli  he  entertained  a 
particular  regard.  But  the  ruling  members,  seeing  no 
immediate  prospect  of  advantage  in  glorifying  even  a 
prince  who  was  at  variance  with  the  ministry,  wisely  turned 
their  eyes  upon  the  illustrious  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  whom  they  elected  without  opposition,  and 
installed  with  great  magnificence ;  learning,  poetry,  and 
eloquence,  joining  their  efforts  in  celebrating  the  shining 
virtues  and  extraordinary  talents  of  their  new  patron. 

§  XVIII.  Although  opposition  lay  gasping  at  the  feet  of 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  people  of  England 
did  not  yet  implicitly  approve  all  the  measures  of  the 
administration ;  and  the  dregs  of  faction,  still  agitated  bv 
an  internal  ferment,  threw  up  some  ineffectual  bubbles  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  those  who  made 
no  secret  of  their  disaffection  to  the  reigning  family,  deter- 
mined to  manifest  their  resentment  and  contempt  of  certain 
noblemen  and  others,  who  were  said  to  have  abandoned 
their  ancient  principles,  and  to  have  sacrificed  their  con- 
sciences to  their  interest.  Manv  individuals,  animated  hy 
the  fumes  of  inebriation,  now  loudly  extolled  that  cause 
which  they  durst  not  avow  when  it  required  their  open 
approbation  and  assistance;  and,  though  they  industriously 
avoided  exposing  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  chance  of 
war  in  promoting  their  favourite  interest  when  there  was  a 
possibility  of  success,  they  betrayed  no  apprehensions  in 
celebrating  the  memory  of  its  last  effort,  amidst  tlie  tumult 
of  a  not,  and  the  clamours  of  intemperance.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lichfield  the  sportsmen  of  the  party 
appeared  in  the  highland  taste  of  variegated  drapery  ;  and 
their  zeal  descending  to  a  very  extraordinary  exnibition  of 
practical  ridicule,  they  hunted,  with  hounds  clothed  in 
plaid,  a  fox  dressed  in  a  red  uniform.  Even  the  females 
at  their  assembly,  and  the  centleinen  at  the  races,  affected 
to  wear  the  checquered  stuff  by  which  the  jirince  |  retender 
and  his  followers  had  been  distinguished.  Divers  noble- 
men on  the  course  were  insulted  as  apostates ;  and  one 
personage,  of  high  rank,  is  said  to  have  undergone  a  very 
disagreeable  flagellation. 

§  XIX.  As  the  public  generally  suffers  at  the  end  of  a 
war,  by  the  sudden  dismission  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
and  seamen,  who  having  contracted  a  habit  of  idleness, 
and  finding  themselves  without  employment  and  the  means 


of  subsistence,  engage  in  desperate  courses,  and  prev  upon 
the  community,  it  w;is  judged  expedient  to  provide  an 
opening,  through  which  these  unquiet  spirits  might  exhale 
without  damage  to  the  commonwealth.  Tlie  most  natural 
was  that  of  encouraging  them  to  become  members  of  a 
new  colony  in  North  America,  which,  by  being  properlv 
regulated,  supported,  and  improved,  might  be  the  source 
of  great  advantages  to  its  mother  country.  Many  disputes 
had  arisen  between  the  subjects  of  England  and  France, 
concerning  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  no  treaty  had 
as  yet  properly  ascertained.  A  fort  had  been  raised,  and 
a  small  garrison  maintained,  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
at  a  part  of  this  very  country,  called  Annapolis  Koyal,  to 
overawe  the  French  neutrals  settled  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
but  this  did  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. Upon  every  rupture  or  dispute  between  the  two 
crowns,  these  planters,  forgetting  their  neutrality,  intrigued 
with  the  Indians,  communicated  intelligence  to  their  own 
countrymen,  settled  at  St.  John's  and  Cape  Breton,  and 
did  all  the  ill  offices  their  hatred  could  suggest  against  the 
colonies  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  A  scheme  was 
now  formed  for  making  a  new  establishment  on  the  same 
peninsula,  which  should  further  confirm  and  extend  the 
property  and  dominion  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  large  tract  of  country,  clear  the  uncultivated  grounds, 
constitute  communities,  diffuse  the  benefits  of  population 
and  agriculture,  and  improve  the  fishery  of  that  coast, 
which  might  be  rendered  a  new  source  of  wealth  and 
commerce  to  Old  England.  The  particulars  of  the  plan 
being  dulv  considered,  it  was  laid  before  his  majesty,  ivho 
approved  of  the  design,  and  referred  the  execution  of  it  to 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  over  which  the  Earl  of 
Halifax  presided.  This  nobleman,  endued  by  nature  with' 
an  excellent  capacitv,  which  had  been  diligently  and 
judiciously  cultivated,  animated  with  liberal  sentiments, 
and  fired  with  an  eager  spirit  of  patriotism,  adopted  the 
plan  with  the  most  generous  ardour,  and  cherished  the 
infant  colony  with  paternal  afiection.  The  commissioners 
for  trade  and  plantations  immediately  advertised,  under 
the  sanction  of  his  majesty's  authority,  That  proper  encou- 
ragement would  be  given  to  such  of  the  officers  and 
private  men,  lately  dismissed  from  the  land  and  sea  ser- 
vice, as  were  willing  to  settle  with  or  without  families,  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia :  that  the  fee-simple,  or  per- 
petual property,  of  fifty  acres  of  land  should  be  granted 
to  everv  private  soldier  or  seaman,  free  from  the  payment 
of  any  quit-rents  or  taxes,  for  the  term  of  ten  years :  at 
the  expiration  of  which  no  person  should  pay  more  than 
one  shilling  per  annum  for  every  fifty  acres  so  granted  : 
that,  over  and  above  these  fifty,  each  person  should  receive 
a  grant  of  ten  acres  for  every  individual,  including  women 
and  children,  of  which  his  family  should  consist :  that 
further  grants  should  be  made  to  them  as  the  number 
should  increase,  and  in  proportion  as  they  should  manifest 
their  abilities  m  agriculture :  that  every  officer,  under  the 
rank  of  ensign  in  the  land  service,  or  lieutenant  in  the 
navv,  should  be  gratified  with  fourscore  acres  on  the  same 
conditions:  that  two  hundred  acres  should  be  bestowed 
upon  ensigns,  three  hundred  upon  lieutenants,  four  hun- 
dred upon  captains,  and  six  hundred  on  every  officer  above 
that  degree,  with  proportionable  considerations  for  the 
number  and  increase  of  every  family :  that  the  lands 
should  be  parcelled  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival 
of  the  colonists,  and  a  civil  government  established  ;  by 
virtue  of  which  they  should  enjoy  all  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  British'  subjects,  with  proper  security  and 
protection  :  that  the  settlers,  with  their  families,  should  be 
conveved  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  maintained  for  twelve  months 
after  their  arrival  at  the  expense  of  the  government ;  which 
should  also  supply  them  with  arms  and  ammunition, as  faras 
should  be  judged  necessary  for  their  defence,  with  proper 
materials  and  utensils  for  clearingand  cultivating  their  land, 
erecting  habitations,  exercising  the  fishery,  and  such  other 
purpo.ses  as  should  be  judged  necessary  for  their  support. 
§  XX.  The  scheme  was  so  feasible,  and  the  encourage- 
ment so  inviting,  that  in  a  little  time  about  four  thousand 
adventurers,  with  their  families,  were  entered,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  board  of  trade,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Mav  set  sail  from  England,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  C'ornv;allis,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  their 
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governor,  and  towards  tlie  latter  end  of  June  arrived  at  the 
place  of  their  destniation,  which  was  the  harbour  of  C'he- 
buctoii,  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  peninsula,  about  midway 
between  Cape  Canceau  and  Cape  Sable.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  secure  and  commodious  havens  in  the  whole  world, 
and  well  situated  for  the  fishery  ;  yet  the  climate  is  cold, 
the  sod  barren,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  woods, 
of  birch,  tir,  pine,  and  some  oak,  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
limber;  but  at  the  same  timeeNtreinely  difficult  to  remove 
and  extirpate.  Governor  Cornwallis  no  sooner  aimed  in 
this  harbour  than  he  was  joined  by  two  regiments  of  in- 
fentry  from  Cape  Breton,  and  a  company  of  rangers  from 
Annapolis.  Tlien  he  pitched  upon  a  spot  for  the  settle- 
ment, and  employed  his  people  in  clearing  the  ground  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  town  ;  but  some  inconveniences 
being  discovered  in  tins  situation,  he  chose  another  to  the 
northward,  hard  by  the  harbour,  on  an  easy  ascent,  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  well  sup- 
filied  with  rivulets  of  fresh  and  wholesome  water.  Here 
le  began  to  build  a  town  on  a  regular  plan,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Halifax,  in  honour  of  the  nobleman  who 
iiad  the  greatest  share  in  founding  the  colonv  ;  and  before 
the  approach  of  winter  above  three  hundred  comfortable 
wooden  houses  were  built,  the  whole  surrounded  bv  a 
strong  pallisade.  Tliis  colonv,  however,  has  by  no  means 
answered  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  projectors ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  ardour  with  which  the  interests  of  it 
were  promoted  by  its  noble  patron,  and  the  repeated  in- 
dulgence it  has  reaped  from  the  bounty  of  the  legislature, 
the  inhabitants  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  agricul- 
ture :  the  fishery  is  altogether  neglected,  and  the  settlement 
entirely  subsists  on  the  sums  expended  by  the  individuals 
of  the  army  and  navy,  whose  duty  obliges  them  to  reside 
in  this  pan  of  North  America. 

§  XXI.  The  establishment  of  such  a  powerful  colony  in 
Nova  Scotia  could  not  fail  giving  umbrage  to  the  French 
in  that  neighbourhood,  who,  though  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  promulgate  their  jealousy  and  disgust,  neverthe- 
less employed  their  emissaries  clandestinely  in  stimulating 
and  exciting  the  Indians  to  harass  the  colonists  with  hos- 
tilities, in  such  a  manner  as  should  effectually  hinder  them 
from  extending  their  plantations,  and  pediaps  induce  them 
to  abandon  the  setdenient.  Nor  was  this  the  only  part  of 
America  in  which  the  French  court  countenanced  such 
perfidious  practices.  More  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  a  considerable  navy,  and  an  extensive  plan- 
tation trade,  thev  not  only  exerted  uncommon  industry  in 
re-establishing  their  marine,  which  had  suffered  so  severelv 
during  the  war ;  but  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  extend 
their  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  by  settling  the  neutral 
islands,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  governor  of  Barbadoe*,  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  French  had  begun  to  settle  the  island 
of  Tobago,  sent  Captain  Tyrrel  thither  in  a  frigate,  to 
learn  the  particulars.  That  officer  found  above  three 
hundred  men  already  landed,  secured  by  two  batteries 
and  two  shipsof  war,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  a  further 
reinforcement  from  the  Marquis  de  Cavlus,  governor  of 
Martinique;  who  had  published  an  ordonnance,  authoriz- 
ing the  subjects  of  the  French  king  to  settle  the  island  of 
Tobaso,  and  promising  to  defend  them  from  the  attempts 
of  all  their  enemies.  This  assurance  was  in  answer  to  a 
proclamation  issued  by  Mr.  (irenviUe,  governor  of  Barba- 
does,  and  stuck  up  in  the  different  parts  of  the  island, 
commanding  all  the  inhabitants  to  remove,  in  thirty  davs, 
on  pain  of  uni4ergoing  military  execution.  Captain  Tvrrel, 
with  a  spirit  that  became  a  commander  in  the  British  navv, 
gave  the  French  officers  to  understand,  that  his  most 
christian  majesty  had  no  right  to  settle  in  the  island,  which 
was  declared  neutral  by  treaties;  and  that,  if  they  would 
not  desist,  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force  in  driving 
them  from  their  new  settlement.  Night  commg  on,  and 
Mr.  Tyrrel's  ship  falling  to  leeward,  the  French  captain 
seized  that  opportunity  of  sailing  to  Martinique;  and  next 
day  the  English  commander  returned  to  Barbadoes,  having 
no  power  to  commit  hostilities.  These  tidings,  with  a  copv 
of  the  French  governor's  ordonnance,  were  no  sooner  trans- 
mitted to  the  ministrv,  than  they  despatched  a  courier  to 
the  English  envoy  at  Paris,  with  directions  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  court  of  Versailles  on  this  subject.    The 


ministry  of  France,  knowing  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
support  tile  consequences  of  an  immediate  rupture,  and 
understanding  how  much  the  merchants  and  people  of 
Great  Britain  were  alarmed  and  incensed  at  their  attempts 
to  possess  these  islands,  thought  proper  to  disown  the 
proceedings  of  the  Marquis  de  Caylus,  and  to  grant  the 
satisfaction  that  was  demanded,  by  sending  him  orders 
to  discontinue  the  settlement,  and  evacuate  the  island  of 
Tobago.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  court  of 
Versailles  made  this  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of  Eng- 
land, the  Marquis  de  Puysieux,  the  French  minister,  ob- 
served to  the  English  resident,  that  France  was  undoubt- 
edly in  possession  of  that  island  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  He  ought  in  candour  to  have  added,  that 
although  Louis  XI  \.  m;ide  a  conquest  of  this  island  from 
the  Hollanders,  during  his  war  with  that  republic,  it  was 
restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  since  that 
time  France  could  not  have  the  least  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
number  it  among  her  settlements.  It  was  before  this 
answer  could  be  obtained  from  the  court  of  \'ersailles,  that 
the  motion,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  neutral  islands ;  a  motion  discouraged  by  the  court, 
and  defeated  by  the  majority. 

§  XXII.  Tlie  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  celebrated 
by  fire-works,  illuminations,  and  rejoicings,  in  which  the 
English,  French,  and  Dutch,  seemed  to  display  a  spirit  of 
emulation  in  point  of  taste  and  magnificence ;  and  in  all 
probability,  these  three  powers  were  sincerely  pleased  ac 
the  cessation  of  the  war.  England  enjoyed  a  respite  from 
intolerable  supplies,  exorbitant  insurance,  and  interrupted 
commerce ;  Holland  was  delivered  from  the  brink  of  a 
French  invasion  ;  and  France  had  obtained  a  breathing 
time  for  re-establishing  her  naval  power,  for  exerting  that 
spirit  of  intrigue,  by  dint  of  which  she  hath  often  em- 
broiled her  neighbours,  and  for  executing  plans  of  insen- 
sible encroachment,  which  might  prove  more  advantageous 
than  the  progress  of  open  hostilities.  In  the  affair  of 
Tohago  the  French  king  had  manifested  his  inclination  to 
avoid  immediate  disputes  with  England  ;  and  had  ex- 
hibited another  proof  of  the  same  disposition  m  his  be- 
haviour to  the  prince  pretender,  who  had  excited  such  a 
dangerous  rebellion  to  the  island  of  Great  Brit.iin. 

5  XXIII.  Among  those  princes  and  powers  who  ex- 
cepted against  different  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  foreseeing  that  none 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  would  receive  his  protest,  employed 
his  agents  to  fix  it  up  in  the  public  places  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ;  a  precaution  of  very  Imie  service  to  his  cause, 
which  all  the  States  of  Christendom  seemed  now  to  have 
abandoned.  So  little  was  the  interest  of  his  family  con- 
sidered in  this  negoeiation,  that  the  contracting  powers 
agreed,  without  reserve,  to  a  literal  insertion  of  the  fifth 
article  of  the  quadruple  alliance;  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  neither  the  pretender  nor  any  of  his  descendants 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  within  the  territories  belonging 
to  anv  of  the  subscribing  parties.  At  the  same  time  the 
pleni|)Otentiaries  of  France  promised  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain that  Prince  Charles  Ednard  should  be  immediately 
obliged  to  quit  the  dominions  of  his  most  christian  majesty. 
Notice  of  this  agreement  was  accordingly  given  by  the 
court  of  Versailles  to  the  young  adventurer,  and  as  he  had 
declared  he  would  never  return  to  Italy,  Mons.  de  Cour- 
teille,  the  French  envoy  to  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  was 
directed  by  his  sovereign  to  demand  an  asylum  for  Prince 
Edward  in  the  city  of  Fnhourg.  The  regency  having  com- 
plied in  this  particular  with  the  earnest  request  of  his  most 
christian  majesty,  Mr.  Barnabv,  the  British  minister  to  the 
Helvetic  body,  took  the  alarm,  and  presented  the  magistracy 
of  Fnbourg  with  a  remonstrance,  couched  in  such  terms  as 
gave  offence  to  that  regency,  and  drew  upon  him  a  severe 
answer.  In  vain  had  the  French  king  exerted  his  influence 
in  procuring  this  retreat  for  the  young  pretender,  who, 
being  pressed  with  repeated  messages  to  withdraw,  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  quit  the  place,  to  which  he  had  been 
so  cordially  invited  by  his  cousin  the  King  of  France,  and 
"here  he  said  that  monarch  had  solemnly  promised,  on 
the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  would  never  forsake  him  in  his 
distress,  nor  abandon  the  interests  of  his  family.  Louis 
was  not  a  little  perplexed  at  this  obstinacy  of  Prince  Ed- 
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w.ir<l,  which  was  the  more  vexatious,  as  that  youth  appear- 
ed to  be  the  darhn?  of  the  Parisians;  who  not  only  ad- 
nnred  him  for  his  own  accomplishments,  and  pitied  him 
fur  his  siiHerinffs,  but  also  revered  him,  as  a  youna;  hero 
lineally  descended  from  their  renowned  ilenry  the  Fourth. 
.■\t  lengih,  the  two  Enolish  noblemen  arriving  at  Pans,  as 
ho.sta;,'es  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty,  and  seems;  him 
ap|iear  at  all  public  places  of  diversion,  complained  of  this 
circumstance,  as  an  insult  to  their  sovereign,  and  an  in- 
frmgement  of  the  treaty  so  lately  concluded.  The  French 
king,  after  some  hesitation  between  punctilio  and  conveni- 
ence, resolved  to  employ  violence  upon  the  person  of  this 
troublesome  stranger,  since  milder  remonstrances  had  not 
been  able  to  influence  his  conduct:  but  this  resolution  was 
not  taken  till  the  return  of  a  courier  whom  he  despatched 
to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  ;  who  beinj  thus  informed 
of  his  son's  c^portment,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  laying  strong 
injunctions  upon  him,  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
and  acquiesce  with  a  good  grace  in  the  stipulations  which 
his  cousin  of  France  had  found  it  necessary  to  subscribe, 
for  the  interest  of  his  realm.  Edward,  far  from  complying 
with  this  advice  and  injunction,  signified  his  resolution  to 
remain  in  Pans;  and  even  declared,  that  he  would  pistol 
aiiv  man  who  should  presume  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his 
person.  In  consequence  of  this  bold  declaration,  an  ex- 
traordinary council  was  held  at  Versailles,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  arrest  him  without  further  delay,  and  the  whole 
plan  of  this  enterprise  was  finally  adjusted.  That  same 
evening,  the  prince  entering  the  narrow  lane  that  leads  to 
the  opera,  the  barrier  was  immediately  shut,  and  the  Ser- 
jeant of  the  guard  called  "  To  arms ; "  on  which  Monsieur 
de  \'audreuil,  exempt  of  the  French  guards,  advancing  to 
Edward,  "  Prince,  (said  he.)  I  arrest  you  in  the  king's 
name,  by  virtue  of  this  order."  At  that  instant  the  youth 
was  surrounded  by  four  grenadiers,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
mischief  he  might  have  done  with  a  case  of  pocket-pistols 
winch  he  always  carried  about  him  ;  and  a  guard  was 
placed  at  all  the  avenues  and  doors  of  the  opera-house,  lest 
any  tumult  should  have  ensued  among  the  populace. 
These  precautions  being  taken,  \'audreuil,  with  an  escort, 
conilucted  the  prisoner  through  the  garden  of  the  palais 
royal  to  a  house  where  the  Duke  de  Biron  waited  with  a 
coach  and  six  to  convey  him  to  the  castle  of  \'incennes, 
whither  he  was  immediately  accompanied  by  a  detachment 
from  the  regiment  of  French  guards,  under  the  command 
of  that  nobleman.  He  had  not  remained  above  three  days 
in  his  confinement  when  lie  gave  the  French  ministry  to 
understand,  that  he  would  conform  himself  to  the  king's 
intentions  :  and  was  immediately  enlarged  upon  giving  his 
word  and  honour  that  he  would,  without  delay,  retire  from 
the  dominions  of  F'rance.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  in  four 
d.iys  from  Fontainbleau,  attended  by  three  officers,  who 
conducted  him  as  far  as  Pont-Bauvosin  on  the  frontiers, 
where  they  took  their  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  Versailles. 
He  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  road  to  Chamberri ; 
but  soon  returned  into  the  French  dominions,  and,  passing 
through  Dauphinc,  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  honours  by  the  Pope's  legate. 
Ill  the  meantime,  his  arrest  excited  great  murmurings  at 
Paris;  the  inhabitants  blaming,  without  scruple,  tlieir 
king's  conduct  in  this  instance,  as  a  scandalous  breach  of 
hospitality,  as  well  as  a  mean  proof  of  condescension  to  the 
King  of  England  ;  and  many  severe  pasquinades  relating 
to  this  transaction,  were  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places 
in  that  metropolis. 

§  XXIV.  Although  peace  was  now  re-established  among 
the  principal  powers  of  the  continent,  yet  another  storm 
seemed  ready  to  hurst  upon  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
ill  a  fresh  rupture  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  Whether 
the  czarina  had  actually  obtained  information  that  the 
French  faction  meditated  some  revolution  of  government 
at  Stockholm,  or  she  wanted  a  pretence  for  annexing  Fin- 
land to  her  empire ;  certain  it  is,  she  affected  to  apprehend 
tliat  the  Pnnce-snccessor  of  Sweden  waited  only  for  the 
decease  of  the  reigning  king,  who  was  very  old  and  infirm, 
to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  resume  that  abso- 
lule  authority  which  some  of  the  monarclis,  his  predeces- 
sors, had  enjoyed.  She  seemed  to  think  that  a  prince  thus 
vested  with  arbitrary  power,  and  guided  by  the  councils  of 
France  and  Prussia,  with  which  Sweden  had  lately  en- 


gaged in  close  alliance,  might  become  a  very  troublesome 
and  dangerous  neighbour  to  her  in  the  Baltic ;  she,  there- 
fore, recruited  her  armies,  rejiaired  her  fortifications,  filled 
her  magazines,  ordered  a  strong  body  of  troops  to  advance 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Finland,  and  declared  in  plain 
terms  to  the  court  of  Stockholm,  that  if  any  step  should  be 
taken  to  alter  the  government,  «hich  she  had  bound  her- 
self bv  treaty  to  maintain,  her  troops  should  enter  the  ler- 
ritorv  of  Sweden,  and  she  would  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  her 
engagements.  "The  Swedish  ministry,  alarmed  at  these 
peremptory  proceedings,  had  recourse  to  their  allies  ;  and, 
m  the  meantime,  made  repeated  declarations  to  the  court 
of  Petersburgh,  that  there  was  no  design  to  make  the  least 
innovation  in  the  nature  of  their  established  government: 
but  little  or  no  regard  being  paid  to  these  representations, 
tliev  began  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence; 
and  the  old  king  gave  the  czarina  to  understand,  that  if, 
notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  he  had  oflered,  her  forces 
should  pass  the  frontiers  of  Finland,  he  would  consider 
their  march  as  an  hostile  invasion,  and  employ  the  means 
which  God  had  put  in  his  power  for  the  defence  of  hi.s 
dominions. 

§  XX\'.  This  declaration  in  all  probability  did  not  pro- 
duce such  effect  as  the  interposition  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jestv,  the  most  enterprising  prince  of  his  time,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  that 
Germany  ever  trained.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  that  the 
Empress  of  Muscovy  furnished  him  with  a  plausible  pre- 
tence for  maintaining  such  a  formidable  army,  after  the 
peace  of  Europe  had  been  ascertained  bv  a  formal  treaty, 
and  all  the  surrounding  states  had  diminished  the  number 
of  their  forces.  He  now  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  complaining  of  the  insults  and  me- 
naces that  had  been  offered  by  the  czarina  to  Sweden,  de- 
claring, that  he  was  bound  by  a  defensive  alliance,  to  which 
France  had  acceded,  to  defend  the  government  at  present 
established  in  Sweden  ;  and  that  he  would  not  sit  still, 
and  tamelv  see  that  kingdom  attacked  by  any  power  what- 
soever without  acting  up  to  Ins  engagements  :  he  therefore 
entreated  his  Britannic  majesty  to  interpose  his  good 
offices,  in  conjunction  with  France  and  him,  to  compro- 
mise the  disputes  which  threatened  to  embroil  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  By  this  time  the  Russian  army  had 
approached  the  frontiers  of  Finland  :  the  Swedes  had 
assembled  their  troops,  replenished  their  magazines,  and  re- 
paired their  marine  :  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  jealous  of 
the  czarina's  designs  with  regard  to  the  duchy  of  Sleswick, 
which  was  contested  with  liim  by  the  Prince-successor  of 
Russia,  kept  his  army  and  navy  on  the  most  respectable 
footing.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  courts  of  London, 
\'ersailles,  and  Berlin  co-operated  so  effectually  by  remon- 
strances and  declarations  at  Petersburgh  and  Stockholm, 
that  the  Empress  of  Russia  thought  proper  to  own  herself 
satisfied,  and  all  those  clouds  of  trouble  were  immediately 
dispersed.  Yet,  in  all  probabilitv,  her  real  aim  was 
disappointed  ;  and,  however  she  might  dissemble  her  senti- 
ments, she  never  heartily  forgave  the  King  of  Prussia  for 
the  share  he  had  in  this  transaction.  That  monarch,  with- 
out relaxing  in  his  attention  to  the  support  of  a  very 
formidable  military  power,  exerted  very  extraonlinary  endea- 
vours in  cultivating  the  civil  interests  of  his  country.  He 
reformed  the  laws  of  Brandenburgh,  and  rescued  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  from  the  frauds  of  cliicanery.  He 
encouraged  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  ;  and 
even  laid  the  foundation  of  naval  commerce,  by  establish- 
ing an  East  Inrlia  company  in  the  (lort  of  Embden. 

§  XXVI.  Nor  did  the  French  ministry  neglect  any  mea- 
sure that  might  contribute  to  repair  the  damage  which  the 
kingdom  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  war.  One 
half  of  the  army  was  disbanded:  the  severe  imposition  of 
the  tenth  penny  was  suspended  by  the  king's  edict :  a 
scheme  of  economy  was  proposed,  with  respect  to  tlie 
finances  ;  and  the  utmost  diligence  used  in  procuring  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  workmen,  for  ship-building,  that  the  navy 
of  France  might  speedily  retrieve  its  former  importance. 
In  the  midst  of  these  truly  patriotic  schemes,  the  court  of 
Versailles  betrayed  a  littleness  of  genius,  and  spirit  of 
tvrannv,  joined  to  fanaticism,  in  quarrelling  with  their  par- 
liament about  superstitious  forms  of  religion.  The  sacra- 
ments had  been  denied  to  a  certain  person  on  his  death- 
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bed,  because  lie  refused  to  subscribe  to  tlic  bull  Unitieni- 
tus.  The  nephew  of  the  defunct  preferred  a  complahit  to 
the  parliament,  whose  province  it  was  to  take  cognizance 
of  tlic  affair ;  a  deputation  of  that  body  attended  the  kin;; 
with  the  report  of  the  resolutions ;  and  liis  mnjesty  com- 
Itianded  them  to  suspend  all  proceeding's  relatini;  to  a 
matter  of  such  consequence,  concerning  which  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  signifynii:  his  royal  pleasure.  This 
interposition  was  the  source  of  disputes  between  the  crown 
and  parliament,  which  had  like  to  have  tilled  the  whole 
kinfrdoni  with  intestine  troubles. 

6  XW'TI.  At  Vienna  the  empress-queen  was  not  more 
solicitous  in  promoting  the  trade  and  internal  manufac- 
tures of  her  dominions,  by  sumptuary  regulations,  neces- 
sary restrictions  on  foreign  superHnities,  by  opening  her 
ports  in  the  Adriatic,  and  giving  proper  encouragement  to 
commerce,  than  she  was  careful  and  provident  in  reform- 
ing the  economy  of  her  finances,  maintaining  a  respectable 
body  of  forces,  and  guarding,  by  defensive  alliances, 
against  the  enterprises  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  on  whose 
military  power  she  looked  with  jealousy  and  distrust.  In 
Holland,  all  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  stadtliolder 
were  scarcely  sufficient  to  allay  the  ferments  excited 
among  the  people,  by  the  provisional  taxation  which  had 
succeeded  the  abolition  of  the  pachters,  and  was  indeed 
very  grievous  to  the  subject.  As  this  was  no  more  than  a 
temporary  expedient,  the  Prince  of  Orange  proposed  a 
more  equitaViie  plan,  which  was  approved  by  the  States, 
and  established  with  great  difficulty.  In  Italy  the  system 
of  politics  seemed  to  change  its  complexion."  The  King 
of  Sardinia  effected  a  match  between  one  of  the  Infantas 
of  Spain  and  the  Prince  of  Piedmont;  and  whether  irri- 
tated by  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in  the  last  war,  or 
apprehensive  of  such  a  powerful  neighbour  in  the  Milanese, 
he  engaged  with  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  in  a  de- 
fensive alliance,  comprehending  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  and  the  Dukes  of  Modena 
and  Parma.  His  most  catholic  majesty,  sincerely  disposed 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  encourage  everv  measure 
that  could  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  was 
no  sooner  released  from  the  embarrassments  of  war,  than 
he  began  to  execute  plans  of  internal  economy  ;  to  reduce 
unnecessary  pensions,  discharge  the  debts  contracted  in 
the  war,  replenish  his  arsenals,  augment  his  navy,  promote 
manufactures,  and  encourage  an  active  commerce  by  sea, 
the  benefits  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Spain  had  got  known 
since  the  first  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  West  Indies. 

§  XXVIII.  The  preparations  for  refilling  and  increasing; 
the  navy  of  Spain  were  carried  on  with  such  extraordinary 
vigour,  that  other  nations  believed  an  expedition  was  in- 
tended against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  who  had  for  some 
time  grievously  infested  the  trade  and  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  existence  of  this  and  other  predatory  re- 
publics, which  entirely  subsist  upon  piracy  and  rapine, 
petty  states  of  barbarous  ruffians,  maintained  as  it  were  in 
the  midst  of  powerful  nations,  which  they  insult  with  im- 
punity, and  of  which  thev  even  exact  an  annual  contribu- 
tion, is  a  flagrant  reproach  upon  Christendom  ;  a  reproach 
the  greater,  as  it  is  founded  upon  a  low,  selfish,  illiberal 
maxim  of  policy.  All  the  powers  that  border  on  the  Me- 
ditterranean,  except  France  and  Tuscany,  are  at  perpetual 
war  with  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  for  that  reason 
obliged  to  employ  foreign  ships  for  the  transportation  of 
their  merchandise.  This  employment  naturally  devolves 
to  those  nations,  whose  vessels  are  in  no  danger  from  the 
depredations  of  the  barbarians  ;  namely,  the  subjects  of 
the  maritime  powers,  who  for  this  puny  advantatre,  not 
only  tolerate  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  but  even  sup- 
ply them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  solicit  their  passes, 
and  purchase  their  forbearance  with  annual  presents, 
which  are,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  a  tribute  :  whereas,  liy 
one  vigorous  exertion  of  their  power,  thev  miL'ht  destroy 
all  their  ships,  lay  their  towns  in  ashes,  and  totally  extir- 
pate those  pernicious  broods  of  desperate  banditti.  F.ven 
all  the  condescension  of  those  who  disgrace  themselves 
with  the  title  of  allies  to  these  miscreants  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine. 
At  this  verv  period  four  cruisers  from  Algiers  made  a  cap- 
ture of  an  I'jiglish  packet-boat,  in  her  voyage  from  Lisbon, 
and  conveyed  her  to  their  city,  where  she  was  plundered 


of  money  and  effects  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  afterwards  dismissed.  In  consequence 
of  this  outrage,  Commodore  Keppel  was  sent  with  seven 
sliips  of  war  to  demand  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  compro- 
mise certain  differences  which  had  arisen  on  account  of 
arrears  claimed  of  the  English  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 
The  Musselman  frankly  owned  that  the  money,  having 
been  divided  among  the  captors,  could  not  possibly  be  re- 
funded. The  commodore  returned  to  Gibraltar;  and  in 
the  sequel,  an  Algerine  ambassador  arrived  in  London 
with  some  presents  of  wild  beasts  for  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. This  transaction  was  succeeded  by  another  injurious 
affront  offered  by  the  governor  or  alcayde  of  Tetiian  to 
Mr.  Latton,  an  English  ambassador,  sent  thither  to  redeem 
the  British  subjects,  who  had  been  many  years  enslaved  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Morocco.  A  revolution 
having  lately  happened  in  this  empire,  Muley  Abdallah, 
the  reigning  ruffian,  insisted  upon  the  ambassador's  paying 
a  pretended  balance  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  as  well 
as  depositing  a  considerable  sum,  which  had  already  been 
paid  to  a  deceased  bashaw;  alleging,  that  as  he  (the  em- 
peror) received  no  part  of  it,  the  payment  was  illegal.  Mr. 
Latton  refusing  to  comply  with  this  arbitrary  demand,  his 
house  was  surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who 
violently  dragged  his  secretary  from  his  presence,  and 
threw  him  into  a  dismal  subterranean  dungeon,  where  he 
continued  twenty  days.  The  English  slaves,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-seven,,  were  condemned  to  the  same  fate ; 
the  ambassador  himself  was  degraded  from  his  character, 
deprived  of  his  allowance,  and  sequestered  from  all  com- 
munication. All  the  letters  directed  to  him  were  inter- 
cepted, and  interpreted  to  the  alcayde :  two  negro  porters 
were  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  all  his  apartments,  and  a 
couple  of  soldiers  posted  at  his  chamber-door;  nay,  this 
Moorish  governor  threatened  to  load  hiia  with  irons,  and 
violently  seized  part  of  the  presents  designed  by  his 
Britannic  majesty  for  the  emperor.  At  length,  finding 
that  neither  Mr.  Latton  nor  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  to 
whom  he  had  written,  would  deposit  the  money,  without 
fresh  instructions  from  the  court  of  London,  the  barbarian' 
thought  proper  to  relax  in  his  severity  :  the  prisoners  were 
enlarged,  the  restrictions  removed  from  the  person  of  the 
ambassador,  and,  after  all  these  indignities  offered  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  nation,  the  balance  was  paid,  and 
the  affair  quietly  adjusted, 

§  XXIX.  Britain,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  altogether  bar- 
ren of  events  which  might  deserve  a  place  in  a  general 
history.  Commerce  and  manufacture  flourished  again  to 
such  a  degree  of  increase  as  had  never  been  known  in  the 
island  :  but  this  advantage  was  attended  with  an  irre- 
sistible tide  of  luxury  and  excess,  which  flowed  through 
all  degrees  of  the  people,  breaking  down  all  the  mounds  of 
civil  policy,  and  opening  a  way  for  license  and  immorality. 
The  highways  were  infested  with  rapine  and  assassination; 
the  cities  teemed  with  the  brutal  votaries  of  lewdness,  in- 
temperance, and  profligacy.  The  whole  land  was  over- 
spread with  a  succession  of  tumult,  riot,  and  insurrection,' 
excited  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  erection' 
of  new  turnpikes,  which  the  legislature  judged  necessary, 
for  the  convenience  of  inland  carriage.  In  order  to  quell'' 
these  disturbances,  recourse  was  had  to  the  military  power  ;■ 
several  individuals  were  slain,  and  some  were  executed  as 
examples. 

§  XXX.  In  the  month  of  November  the  session  of  par- 
liament was  opened  with   a  speech   from  the  throne,  in 
which  his  majesty  expressed  a  particular  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing them  at  a  time  when  the  perfect  re-establishment  of  a 
general  peace  had  restored  to  his  people  the  blessing  of 
quiet  and  tranquillity.     He  said,  the  HOod  effects  of  these 
already  appeared  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  national) 
commerce,  and  in  the  rise  of  public  credit,  which  were  1 
the  foundations  of  strength  and   prosperity  to  these  king- ; 
donis.    He  declared,  that,  during  the  summer,  he  had  used  ' 
every  opportunity  of  cementing  and  securing  the  peace; 
that  it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  every  thing  in  hi.s  . 
power  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  religionslv  adhere  to  ' 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered.     Finnlly,  he 
took  notice  of  the  good  disposition  he  had  found  in  the 
other  contracting  parties  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-C^hapelle 
to  cherish  the  public  tranquillity   of  Euro|)e;  and   he 
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earnestly  recommended  to  the  two  Houses  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  naval  power,  as  the  buKvavk  of  national 
security. 

§  XXXI.  When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of 
thanks  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  majesty's  speech  furnished  tlie  opposiiion  witli  a 
handle  to  declaim  against  the  late  treatv.  Sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton  observed,  That  the  peace  could  not  be  properly 
styled  complete,  as  nothing  had  been  stipulated  with  respect 
to  the  article  of  "  no  search  ;"  alludiu'.;  to  the  interruption 
our  commerce  had  sustained  from  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies ;  a  stipulation,  without  which  both  Houses 
of  parliament  had  formerly  voted  that  there  should  be  no 
^  peace  with  that  kingdom.  In  the  present 
■  •  '  -■  conjuncture  of  affairs  such  an  objection  sa- 
voured rather  of  party  than  of  patriotism  :  and  indeed  Sir 
John  declared,  that  the  remarks  he  made  upon  the  occa- 
sion were  rather  in  discharge  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
country,  than  in  hope  of  seeing  his  sentiments  espoused 
hy  the  majority.  Some  sharp  altercation  was  used  in  the 
debate  which  arose  on  this  suoject ;  and  many  severe  invec- 
tives were  levelled  at  those  who  negociated,  as  well  as 
at  those  who  approved  and  confirmed,  the  treaty.  But  Mr. 
['elham,  who  sustained  the  whole  weight  of  the  debate  on 
the  side  of  administration,  answered  every  objection  with 
equal  candour  and  ability ;  and  if  he  failed  in  proving 
that  the  terms  of  peace  w'ere  as  favourable  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  situation  of  the  contending  powers ;  he  at  least  demon- 
strated, that  it  would  he  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to 
acquiesce  for  the  present  in  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  its  imperfections 
by  subsequent  conventions,  amicably  opened  among  those 
powers  between  whom  any  cause  of  dispute  remained. 
With  respect  to  the  vote  of  both  Houses,  mentioned  bv 
Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
approved  of  that  step  when  it  was  first  taken  ;  or,  if  he 
hail,  times  and  circumstances,  which  could  not  be  foreseen, 
would  have  justified  his  deviating  from  it  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.  He  reminded  them,  that  a  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  had  once  voted  "  no  peace  while 
any  part  of  the  West  Indies  should  remain  in  possession 
of  the  Spanish  king;"  yet  a  train  of  incidents,  which  they 
could  not  possibly  foresee,  afterwards  rendered  it  expedient 
to  adopt  a  peace,  without  insisting  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  condition.  In  a  word,  we  must  own,  that  in 
the  majority  of  debates,  excited  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  the  ministry  derived  their  triumphs  from  the  force 
of  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  weiirht  of  influence.  We 
shall  alwiiys,  however,  except  the  efforts  that  were  made 
tor  reducinir  the  number  of  land  forces  to  fifteen  thousand, 
a'ld  maintaining  a  irreater  number  of  seamen  than  the  mi- 
nistry proposed.  On  these  constitutional  points  the  Earl  of 
Ezmont,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  expatiated 
with  all  the  enerjiy  of  eloquence,  which,  however,  was 
hiistrated  by  the  power  of  superior  numbers.  Ten  thousand 
seamen  were  voted  for  the  services  of  the  ensuing  year,  not- 
withstanding hismajesty'sinjunction  to  maintain  a  consider- 
able navv  ;  and  the  number  of  land  forces  was  continued  at 
eighteen  thousand  eiirht  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The  sums 
granted  for  makin'.'  i;ood  his  majesty's  engiieements  with 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Mentz,  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttle,  amounted  to  fifty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  The  services 
done  by  the  colonies  in  North  America,  during  the  war, 
were  cratified  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred  twenty-two 
thousand  two  hundred  forty-six  pounds.  The  expense 
incurred  hy  the  new  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  exceeded 
seventy-six  thousand  pounds.  A  small  sum  was  voted 
for  the  improvement  of  Georgia ;  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
were  granted  towards  the  support  of  the  British  forts  and 
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settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  sum  total  granted 
in  this  session  arose  to  four  millions  one  hundred  forty- 
one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one  pounds  nine  shillings 
and  eleven  pence  half-penny,  to  be  raised  by  the  land-tax, 
at  three  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  the  malt  and  other  duties, 
the  surplus  of  divers  impositions  remaining  in  the  bank 
and  exchequer;  one  million  by  annuities,  at  three  per 
cent,  charged  on  the  sinking  fund,  until  redeemed  bv  par- 
liament; and  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  the 
excess  or  overplus  of  monies  denominated  the  sinking 
fund. 

§  XXXII.  But  the  capital  measure  which  distinguished 
this  session  of  parliament  was  tbe  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  public  funds ;  a  scheme  which  was  planned  and 
executed  by  the  minister,  without  any  national  disturb- 
ance or  disquiet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe ;  the 
different  nations  of  which  could  not  comprehend  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  government,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  expensive  war,  which  had  so  considerably  drained 
the  country,  and  augmented  the  enormous  burlhen  of 
national  debt,  to  find  money  for  paying  off  such  of  the 
public  creditors  as  might  choose  to  receive  the  principal, 
rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of  the  interest.  It  was 
not  very  much  for  the  honour  of  the  opposition,  that  some 
of  its  leading  members  endeavoured  to  impede  this  great 
machine  of  civil  economy  by  taking  opportunities  of 
affirming  in  parliament,  in  opposition  to  his  majesty's 
speech,  that  the  nation,  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  was  almost  entirely  exhausted  ;  that  commerce 
drooped  and  declined;  that  public  credit  stood  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  all  the  treaties  lately  con- 
cluded among  the  different  powers  of  Europe  were,  in 
effect,  disadvantageous  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain.  In  answer  to  these  assertions,  Mr.  Pelham 
undertook  to  prove,  from  the  register  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, that  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  was  more  ex- 
tensive at  this  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  that  the 
public  credit  was  strong  enough  to  admit  of  an  experi- 
ment, which  he  would  not  presume  to  hazard,  except 
upon  a  moral  certainty  of  its  being  firmly  rooted,  beyond 
the  power  of  accident  and  faction  to  shake  or  overturn. 
He  declared,  that  his  design  of  reducing  the  interest  upon 
the  funds  was  the  result  of  the  love  he  bore  his  country, 
and  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sen'ants  of  the 
crown  to  ease  the  burthens  of  the  people.  He  said  he  had 
conferred  on  this  subject  with  persons  of  the  most  ap- 
proved knowled'.'e  and  undoubted  experience :  and  chose 
to  promulgate  the  method  proposed  for  alleviating  the 
load  of  the  national  debt,  that  the  public,  in  knowing  the 
particulars  of  the  scheme,  might  have  time  to  consider 
them  at  leisure,  and  start  such  objections  as  should  occur 
to  iheir  reflection,  before  it  might  be  too  late  to  adopt 
amendments,  lie  observed,  that  nothing  could  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  vigour  of  public  credit,  and  the 
augmentation  of  national  commerce,  than  the  price  of 
stock,  which  had  within  three  years  risen  to  a  very  con- 
siderable increase ;  and  the  duties  on  imports,  which  in 
nine  months  had  added  one  million  to  the  sinking  fund, 
notwithstanding  a  very  extraordinary  sum  which  had  been 
paid  as  bounties  for  exported  corn.  He  expressed  great 
tenderness  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  who  had 
.advanced  their  money  for  the  service  of  the  goveniment; 
declaring  that  his  aiin  was  to  contrive  a  fair,  honest,  and 
equitable  method  for  lessening  the  national  encumbrances, 
by  lowering  the  interest,  conformable  to  parliamentary 
faith,  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  eternal  justice.  His 
plan  was  accordingly  communicated,  canvassed,  and  ap- 
proved in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  act  passed  for 
reducing  the  interest  of  the  funds  which  constitute  the 
national  debt.'  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  for  the  reduction 
of  the  interest,  the  greater  part  of  the  creditors  complied 
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with  the  terms  pvoposeil,  and  subscribed  their  respective 
annuities  before  the  end  of  Februurv ;  but  the  tliree  great 
companies  ;it  tirst  kept  aloof,  and  refused  to  subscribe  any 
pan  of  tlitir  capital. 
A  D  1-50  §  XXXin.  About  the  middle  of  March  the 
'  "  Commons  ordered  the  proper  officers  to  lay 
before  them  an  accov\nt  of  the  sums  which  had  been  sub- 
scribed, and  these  were  taken  into  consideration  hy  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Pelham,as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  observed, that  besides  thedebts 
due  to  the  tliree  creat  companies  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
all  the  rest,  carrymg  four  per  centum  inter -st,  had  been  sub- 
scribed, except  "about  eiiint  or  nine  million-,  tlie  proprietors 
of  which  had  forfeited  the  favour  designed  them  by  parlia- 
ment :  but  as  many  of  these  had  been  misled  by  evil  coun- 
sellors, who  perhaps  were  more  intent  on  distressing  the 
f;overnment,tnan  solicitous  to  serve  their  friends;  and  as 
manvwere  foreigners, residing  beyond  sea,  who  had  not  time 
to  take  proper  advice,  and  give  the  necessary  instructions  ; 
and  as  these  could  not  possibly  be  distin{;uished  from  such 
as  refuse  to  subscribe  from  mere  obstinacy  or  disaffection,  it 
miglit  be  tliought  cruel  to  take  the  most  rigorous  advantage 
of  tlie  forfeiture  they  had  incurred.  With  respect  to  tlie 
proprietors  of  the  stock  or  capital  belonging  to  the  three 
great  companies,  he  asserted,  that  many  of  them  would 
willinglv  have  subscribed  their  properties  within  the  time 
limited,  hut  were  necessarily  excluded  bv  the  majority  on 
the  ballot ;  and  as  it  was  equally  impossible  to  know  those 
who  were  against  the  question  on  the  ballot,  he  thousht 
tliat  some  tenderness  was  due  even  to  the  proprietors  of 
those  tliree  companies  :  his  opinion,  therefore,  was,  that 
they  and  the  uncomplying  annuitants  should  be  indulged 
with  further  time  to  complete  their  subscriptions  ;  but,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  re- 
spect due  to  that  august  assembly,  they  ought  not  to  be 
gratified  with  such  advantageous  terms  as  were  allowed  to 
the  annuitants  who  at  first  cheerfully  complied  with  the 
proposals  offered  by  the  legislature.  For  these  reasons  lie 
proposed,  that  although  the  term  of  subscribing  should  be 
protracted  till  the  thirtieth  day  of  i\Iay,  the  encouragement 
of  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per  annum  should 
not  be  continued  to  the  second  subscribers  longer  than  till 
the  fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  proposal  being  approved,  a 
bill  was  framed  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  redeeming 
such  annuities  as  should  not  be  subscribed,  which  passed 
through  both  Houses,  and  was  enacted  into  a  law,  after 
having  received  an  additional  clause,  empowering  the 
East  India  company,  in  case  they  should  subscribe  all 
their  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  four  per  centum,  to  bor- 
row, with  the  consent  of  the  treasury,  anv  sums  not  exceed- 
ing four  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  after  the 
several  rates  of  interest  before  proposed  to  be  paid  by  the 
public,  and  one  million  more  at  three  per  centum  per 
annum.  They  were  also  vested  with  a  po%ver  to  raise 
money  by  bonds  as  formerly ;  yet  so  as  the  wliole, 
including  the  annuities,  should  not  exceed  what  they  were 
by  former  acts  empowered  to  borrow.  The  objections  to 
the  execution  of  this  project,  which  by  many  were  deemed 
insurmountable,  entirely  vanished  before  the  fortitude, 
perseverance,  and  caution  of  the  minister ;  who  had  se- 
cured, among  the  monied  men  of  the  nation,  the  promise 
of  such  sums  as  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  oft' the 
capital  belonging  to  those  creditors  who  might  refuse  to 
accept  the  interest  thus  reduced.  The  second  subscrip- 
tion had  the  desired  effect.  The  three  great  companies 
acquiesced,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  other 
scrupulous  annuitants ;  the  national  burthen  was  corn- 
All  tlie  duties  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  were  still 
coDlinuetl.  aii'l  the  surplus  of  these  incorporated  with  the  sinking  fund  for 
the  discfiarwe  of  the  principal.  Books  were  opened  for  the  suDscnption 
at  the  exchequer,  the  hank  of  F.nilland,  and  the  South  Sea  house  :  and 
copies  of  these  resolutions  transmitted  to  the  direcloi^  of  all  tlie  monied 
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fortably  lightened,  and  the  sinking  fund  considerably  in- 
creased, without  producing  the  least  perplexity  or  disturb- 
ance in  the  commonwealth;  a  circumstance  that  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  Christendom. 

§  XXXIV^  The  mutiny  bill  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
mitigated  with  an  essential  alteration,  relating  to  the  oath 
of  secrecy  imposed  upon  the  members  of  every  court-mar- 
tial who  were  now  released  from  this  reserve,  if  required  to 
give  evidence,  by  due  course  of  law,  in  any  court  of  judi- 
cature ;  and  whereas,  by  the  former  mutiny  bill,  a  general 
was  empowered  to  order  the  revisal  of  and  sentence  by  a 
court-martial  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and,  on  that  pretence, 
to  keep  in  confinement  a  man  who  had  been  acquitted 
upon  a  fair  trial,  it  was  now  enacted,  that  no  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  any  court-martial  and  signed  by  the  president, 
should  be  more  than  once  liable  to  revisal.  Colonel  (ieorge 
Townshend,  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  who  had 
equally  distinguished  himself  by  his  civil  and  military  ac- 
complishments, proposed  another  clause,  for  preventing  any 
non-commissioned  officer  being  broke  or  reduced  into  the 
ranks;  or  any  soldier  being  punished,  but  by  the  sentence 
of  a  court-martial.  He  gave  the  House  to  understand,  that 
certain  persons  attended  at  the  door,  who  from  the  station 
of  non-commissioned  officers  had  been  broke,  and  reduced 
into  the  ranks,  without  trial,  or  any  cause  assigned;  and 
he  expatiated  not  onlv  upon  the  iniquity  of  such  proceed- 
ings, out  also  upon  the  danger  of  leaving  such  arbitrary 
power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  officer.  A  warm  de- 
bate was  the  consequence  of  this  motion,  which,  however, 
was  overruled  by  the  majority. 

§  XXXV.  Among  other  regulations  made  in  the  course 
of  this  session  for  the  encouragement  of  the  British  manu- 
factures, a  larse  duty  was  laid  upon  Irish  sail-cloth,  which 
being  sold  at  an  under  price,  was  found  to  interfere  with 
the  same  species  of  commodity  fabricated  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain ;  and,  for  the  further  benefit  of  this  last,  the 
bountv  upon  the  exportation  of  it,  which  had  been  deduct-  ' 
ed  from  a  defective  fund,  was  now  made  payable  out  of  ■ 
the  customs.  This  measure,  however,  was  not  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  nation,  as  the  act  which  they  passed  for  f 
encouraging  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar-iron  from  the  ' 
British  colonies  in  North  America.  Every  well-wisher  to 
his  country  reflected  with  concern  on  the  nature  of  the 
British  trade  with  Sweden,  from  which  kingdom  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  majesty  imported  more  iron  and 
steel  than  all  the  other  countries  in  Europe.  For  this 
article  they  paid  a  very  great  balance  in  ready  money, 
which  the  Swedes  again  expended  in  purchasing  from  tHe 
French,  and  other  mercantile  powers,  tliose  necessaries  and 
superfluities  with  whicli  they  might  have  been  as  cheaply 
furnished  by  Great  Britain.  In  the  meantime  the  English 
colonies  in  America  were  restricted  by  severe  duties  from 
making  advantage  of  their  own  produce,  in  exchanirins; 
their  iron  for  such  commodities  as  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  procuring  from  their  mother-country.  Such 
restriction  was  not  only  a  cruel  grievance  upon  our  own 
settlements,  but  also  attended  with  manifest  prejudice  to 
the  interest  cf  Great  Britain,  annually  drained  of  great 
sums,  in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  nation,  from  which  no 
part  of  them  returned  ;  whereas  the  iron  imported  from 
America  must  of  necessity  come  in  exchange  for  our  own 
manufactures.  The  Commons  having  appointed  a  day  for 
taking  this  affair  into  consideration,  carefullv  examined 
into  the  state  of  the  British  commerce  carried  on  with 
Sweden,  as  well  as  into  the  accounts  of  iron  imported  from 
the  plantations  in  America  ;  and  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  having  resolved,  that  the  duties  on  American  pig 
and  bar-iron  should  be  removed,  a  bill  •>  was  brought  in 
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Swedish  iron,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  uii. 
nor  British  iron  would  answer;  hut  that  the  ii- 
considerinff  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  wood  oi  \ 
the  colonies  to  undersell  the  llritish  iron,  a  li  i 
would  be  totally  destroyed,  to  the  ruin  of  iranv 
wlio  would    be  compelled   to  seek  their  livelihood 
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for  that  purpose,  containing  a  clause,  however,  to  present 
his  majesty's  subjects  from  makin";  steel,  and  establishing 
nulls  for  shttinf;  and  rolling  iron  within  the  British  colo- 
nies of  America;  this  precaution  being  taken,  that  the 
colonists  might  not  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  their 
mother-country. 

§  XXX\'I.  The  next  commercial  improvement,  of  which 
we  shall  take  notice,  was  the  bill  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  British  white  herring  and  cod  fisheries.  This  was 
likewise  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  importing,  that 
a  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  per  ton  should  be  granted,  and 
paid  out  of  the  customs  to  all  new  vessels  from  twenty  to 
fourscore  tons  burthen,  which  should  be  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  actually  employed  in  the  fishery  ;  that  a  society 
should  be  incorporated,  under  the  name  of  the  Free  Brit- 
ish Fishery,  by  a  charter,  not  exclusive,  with  power  to 
raise  a  capital  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
and  that  three  pounds  ten  shillings  mr centum  per  annum 
should  be  granted  and  paid  out  of  the  customs  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  fourteen  years,  for  so  much  of  the  capital  as 
should  be  actually  employed  in  the  said  fisheries.  Cor- 
responding chambers  were  proposed  to  be  erected  in  re- 
mote parts  of  North  Britain,  for  taking  in  subscriptions, 
and  prosecuting  the  trade,  under  the  directions  of  the 
company  at  London  ;  and  the  nation  in  general  seemed 
eager  to  dispute  this  branchof  commerce  with  the  subjects 
of  Holland,  whom  they  considered  as  ungrateful  inter- 
lopers. In  the  House  of  Peers,  however,  the  bill  met 
with  a  formidable  opposition  from  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea 
and  Lord  Sandys,  who  justly  observed,  that  it  was  a  crude, 
indigested  scheme,  which,  in  the  execution,  would  never 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  people  :  that  in  contending 
with  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  patterns  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  the  most  rigid  economy,  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  a  joint-stock  company,  which  is  always 
clotrged  with  extraordinary  expense:  and  the  resolution  of 
fitting  out  vessels  at  the  port  of  London,  where  all  sorts  of 
materials,  labour,  and  seamen  are  so  much  dearer  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  exclusive  of  tlie 
great  distance  and  dangerous  vovage  between  the  metro- 
polis and  the  sound  of  Brassa  in  Shetland,  the  rendezvous 
at  which  all  the  herring  busses  were  to  assemble  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fishing  season.  They  likewise  look  notice 
of  the  heavy  duty  on  salt,  used  in  curing  the  fish  for  sale, 
and  the  beef  for  provision  to  the  mariners ;  a  circumstance 
of  itself  sufficient  to  discourage  adventurers  from  embark- 
ing in  a  commerce,  which,  at  best,  yields  but  very  slender 
profits  to  the  trade  in  particular,  how  important  soever  it 
might  prove  to  the  community  in  general.  These  objec- 
tions were  answered  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Earl 
of  Granville,  who  seemed  to  think  that  this  branch  of  trade 
could  not  be  fairly  set  on  foot,  without  such  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  asnosingle  individual  would  care  to  ad- 
vance; that  a  joint-stock  company  would  be  able  to 
prosecute  the  fishery  at  a  smaller  expense  than  that  which 
particular  traders  must  necessarily  incur;  that  the  present 
spirit  of  the  nation,  which  was  eagerly  bent  upon  trying 
the  experiment,  ought  not  to  be  baulked  by  delay,  lest  it 
should  evaporate  ;  and  that  though  the  plan  was  not  un- 
exceptionable, the  defects  of  it  might  in  the  sequel  be  re- 
medied by  the  legislature.  In  a  word,  the  bill  was  adopted 
by  the  majority,  with  a  small  amendment  in  the  title, 
which  produced  some  disquiets  in  the  lower  House :  but 
this  dispute  was  compromised,  and  it  was  enacted  into  a 
law  towards  the  close  of  the  session.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeal)le  to  the  public  than  the  sanction  of  the  le- 
gislature to  this  favourite  plan,  which  was  ardently  pro- 
moted, and  patronized  by  men  of  the  greatest  eminence 
for  wealth  and  popularity.  The  company  chose  for  their 
governor  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  received  this  proof  of 


--  ..^.    On    the    other' hand, 

twiougiim  lo  the  ftourishine  town  of  Birmingham  in  Warwickshire, 
presented  a  petition,  declanns,  that  the  bill  would  he  of  great  benefit 
to  the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  it  would  enable  the  colonists  to  make  larger 
I  produce,  and  encourage  them  to  taJte  a  greater  quan- 
c  ...  ^         ....     ....  ^1^^ 


tity  of  the  Brilbh  manufaclures.      1  hey  affirmed,  that  all  the 
in  the  island  of  Great    Britain  did  not  supply  half  the  quantity  of  tli 
metal  suflicieot  to  carryon  the  manufacture  ;  that  if  this  deficiency  cou 
icrica,  the  importation  would  tea; 


be  supplied  from  the  colonic 


tlieir  attachment  and  respect  with  particular  marks  of  sa- 
tisfaction :  the  president  and  vice-president  were  both 
aldermen  of  London ;  and  the  council  was  composed  of 
thirty  gentlemen,  the  majority  of  whom  were  members  of 
parliament.  Great  pains  were  taken,  and  some  artifice 
was  used,  to  learn  the  Dutch  method  of  curing  the  fish. 
People  crowded  with  their  subscriptions ;  a  number  of 
hanas  \vere  employed  in  building  and  equipping  the 
busses  or  vessels  used  in  the  fishery;  and  the  most 
favourable  consequences  were  expected  from  the  general 
vigour  and  alacrity  which  animated  these  preparations. 
But  the  success  did  not  gratifv  the  sanguine  nopes  of  the 
projectors  and  adventurers.  The  objections  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  soon  appeared  to  have  been  well  founded: 
these  co-operating  with  mismanagement  in  the  directors, 
the  spirit  of  the  company  began  to  flag,  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  commercial  disappointment,  and  now  the 
British  fishery  seems  to  languish  under  the  neglect  of  the 
legislature. 

§  XXXVII.  Touching  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
petitions  were  renewed  by  the  company  and  its  creditors, 
the  merchants  of  Brislol,  Liverpool,  and  Lancaster;  and  a 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  planters  and  merchants 
interested  in  the  British  sugar  settlements  in  America : 
but  the  Commons  adhered  to  their  former  resolutions  of 
laying  open  the  trade,  maintaining  the  forts  at  the  public 
expense,  and  regulating  the  commerce  by  a  committee  of 
merchants,  representing  the  chief  trading  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  to  be  superintended  by  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations.  The  bill  was  accordingly  framed  and  pre- 
sented, and  having  proceeded  through  both  Houses  without 
opposition,  obtained  the  royal  assent.  Over  and  above 
these  wise,  salutary,  and  patriotic  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  commerce,  they  encouraged  the  importation 
of  raw  silk  by  an  act,  reducing  the  duties  formerly  payable 
on  that  which  was  the  growth  of  China  to  the  same  that  is 
raised  on  the  raw  silk  from  Italy,  and  allowing  the  same 
draw-back  upon  the  exportation  of  the  one  which  had 
been  usually  granted  on  the  other.  A  second  bill  was 
brought  in  tor  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  cul- 
ture of  silk  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  had  been 
lately  produced  with  extraordinary  success,  by  freeing 
from  all  duties  that  which  should  be  imported  from  his 
majesty's  dominions  in  America;  and  a  third  was  framed, 
permitting  raw  silk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of  Persia, 
purchased  in  Russia,  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
from  any  port  or  place  belonging  lo  the  empire  of  Russia. 
Divers  efforts  were  made  by  diff'erent  members  in  the  op- 
position, to  rectify  certain  aljuses  in  the  army  and  adminis- 
tration :  some  bills  were  brought  in,  and  several  petitions 
were  left  on  the  table  ;  but  all  of  them  proved  abortive 
from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  minister,  who  seemed 
resolved  that  no  benefit  should  flow  upon  the  nation 
through  any  channel  but  his  own.  Nevertheless  it  must 
be  acknowledged  for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  there 
is  no  session  on  record  so  productive  as  this  was  of  mea- 
sures advantageous  to  the  community. 

§  X.XXV^ill.  The  people,  however,  were  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ferment  and  commotions  raised  during  the 
progress  of  an  election  for  a  citizen  to  represent  the  city  of 
VVestminster  in  parliament.  The  seat  which  had  been 
filled  by  Lord  Trentham,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Gower,  having 
become  vacant  in  conse<]uence  of  that  nobleman's  accept- 
ing a  place  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  he  again  declared 
himself  a  candidate,  and  met  with  a  violent  opposition. 
Those  who  styled  themselves  the  independent  electors  of 
Westminster,  being  now  incensed  to  an  uncommon  degree 
of  turbulence  by  the  interposition  of  ministerial  influence, 
determined  to  vise  their  utmost  endeavours  to  baffle  the 

and  considerable  sums  of  money  be  saved  to  the  nation.  They  observed, 
that  the  importation  of  iron  from  America  could  no  more  aflTect  the  iron- 
works and  freeholders  of  the  kingdom  than  the  like  quantity  imported 
from  any  other  country;  but  they  prayed  that  the  people  of  America 
might  be  restrained  from  erecting  slitting  or  rolling  mills,  or  forges  for 
plating  iron,  as  they  would    interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  Great 


that  the  encouragement  of  American  iron  would  prove  extremely  lie_, 
ficial  to  the  kingdom,  as  it  had  been  found,  upon  trial,  applicable  to  all  the 
uses  of  Swedish  iron,  and  aa  good  in  every  respect  as  the  produce  of  that 
couQlry. 
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(lesii^iis  of  the  court,  and  at  the  saniu  time  take  veiifreance 
on  the  family  of  Earl  Gower,  who  had  entirely  abandoned 
the  opposition,  of  which  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
respected  leaders.  With  this  view  they  held  consultations, 
agreed  to  resolutions,  and  set  up  a  private  gentleman,  named 
Sir  George  \'andeput,  as  the  competi-tor  of  Loril  Tren- 
thani,  declaring  that  tliev  would  support  his  pretensions 
at  their  own  expense,  bemg  the  more  encouraged  to  this 
enterprise  by  the  countenance  and  assistance  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  liis  adherents.  They  accordingly  opened 
houses  of  entertainment  for  their  partisans,  solicited  voles, 
circulated  remonstrances,  and  propagated  abuse :  in  a 
yord,  they  canvassed,  with  surprising  spirit  and  perse- 
verance, against  the  whole  interest  of  St.  James's,  fllobs 
were  hired  and  jirocessions  made  on  botli  sides,  and  the 
city  of  Westminster  was  filled  with  tumult  and  uproar. 
The  mutual  animosity  of  the  parties  seemed  every  day  to 
increase  during  the  election,  and  a  great  number  of  unqua- 
lified votes  « ere  presented  on  both  sides :  all  the  powers 
of  insinuation,  obloquy,  and  ridicule,  were  employed  to 
vilify  and  depreciate  both  candidates.  At  length  the  poll 
being  closed,  a  majority  of  votes  appeared  in  behalf  of 
Lord  Trentham  :  but  a  scrutiny  being  demanded  by  the 
other  side,  the  returning  officer  complied  with  their  request. 
The  speaker  of  the  lower  House  had  issued  his  warrant 
for  a  new  writ  of  election  about  the  middle  of  November; 
and  tow'ards  the  end  of  February  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  at 
war,  standing  up,  and  observing  that  no  return  had  yet 
been  made,  thought  proper  to  move,  that  the  clerk  of  the 
crown,  the  messenger  extraordinary  attending  the  great 
seal,  the  under  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  the  high  bailiff 
of  Westminster,  should  attend  next  morning,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  issuing,  delivering,  and  executing  the  writ 
of  election.  These  being  examined,  and  the  high  bailiff 
declaring  that  he  would  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch 
in  the  scrutiny,  which  had  been  demandeu  and  was  begun, 
Mr.  Speaker  explained  to  him  some  particulars  of  his 
duty;  in  the  discharge  of  which,  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand he  might  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  House, 
should  he  meet  with  any  obstruction  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  surmount.  By  the  violence  and  caprice  with 
which  a  great  number  of  votes  were  contested  on  both 
sides,  the  scrutiny  was  protracted  a  long  time,  and  the 
return  attended  with  some  extraordinary  consequences, 
which  shall  be  particularized  among  the  transactions  of 
the  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  the  present  session  of 
parliament  was  closed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  commending  the  Commons  for 
having  seized  the  very  first  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  without  the  least  infringement 
upon  the  faith  of  parliament ;  and  congratulating  them  on 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  public  credit,  which  could  not 
fail  to  add  strength  and  reputation  to  the  government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Immediately  after  the  rising  of  the 
parliament,  his  majesty  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  embarked  for  the  continent, 
in  order  to  visit  his  (Jerman  dominions. 

§  XXXIX.  The  month  of  January  and  the  beginning 
of  February  were  distinguished,  the  first  day,  by  a  very 
remarkable  Aurora  Borealis,  appearing  at  night  to  the 
north-east,  of  a  deep  and  dusky  red  colour,  like  the  reflec- 
tion of  some  great  fire,  for  which  it  was  by  many  people 
mistaken ;  and  the  coruscations,  unlike  those  that  are 
generally  observed,  did  not  meet  in  the  zenith,  but  in  a 
point  some  degrees  to  the  southward.  February  was 
ushered  in  by  terrible  peals  of  thunder,  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  such  a  tempest  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  as  over- 
whelmed with  fear  and  consternation  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol,  where  it  chiefly  raged.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the 
same  month,  between  twelve  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
people  of  London  were  still  more  dreadfully  alarmed  by 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  shook  all  the  houses 
with  such  violence,  that  the  furniture  rocked  on  the  floors, 
the  pewter  and  porcelain  rattled  on  the  shelves,  the  cham- 
ber bells  ning,  and  the  whole  of  this  commotion  was  at- 
tended with  a  chip  or  noise  resembling  that  produced  by 
the  fall  of  some  heavy  piece  of  furniture.  The  shock  ex- 
tended through  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and 
was  felt  on  both  sides  the  river  Thames,  from  Greenwich 
to  the  westward  of  London ;  but  not  perceptible  at  a  con- 


siderable distance.  On  the  very  same  day  of  the  next 
month,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were  again  affrighted  by  a 
second  shock,  more  violent  than  the  first,  and  abundantly 
more  alarming,  as  it  waked  the  greater  jiait  of  the  people 
from  their  repose.  It  was  preceded  by  a  succession  oif 
thick  low  flashes  of  lightning,  and  a  rumbling  noise,  like 
tliat  of  a  heavy  carriage  rolling  over  a  hollow  pavement. 
The  shock  itself  consisted  of  repeated  vibrations,  which 
lasted  some  seconds,  and  violently  shook  every  house  from 
top  to  bottom.  Again  the  chairs  rocked,  the  shelves  clat- 
tered, the  small  bells  rang,  and  in  some  places  public 
clocks  were  heard  to  strike.  Many  persons  roused  by  this 
terrible  visitation,  started  naked  from  their  beds,  and  ran 
to  their  doors  and  windows  in  distraction :  yet  no  life 
was  lost,  and  no  house  overthrown  by  this  concussion, 
though  it  was  so  dreadful  as  to  threaten  an  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  globe.  Tlie  circumstance,  however,  did 
not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  ignorant,  weak, 
and  superstitious  minds,  which  were  the  more  affected  by 
the  consideration  that  the  two  shocks  were  periodical ;  that 
the  second  which  happened  exactly  one  month  after  the 
first,  had  been  the  more  violent ;  and  that  the  next 
creasing  in  proportion,  might  be  attended  with  tlie  most 
dismal  consequences.  This  general  notion  was  confirmed, 
and  indeed  propagated,  among  all  ranks  of  people,  by  the 
admonitions  of  a  fanatic  soldier,  who  publicly  preached 
up  repentance,  and  boldly  prophesied  that  the  next  shock 
would  happen  on  the  same  day  in  Aprd,  and  totally  de- 
stroy the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Considering 
the  infectious  nature  of  fear  and  superstition,  and  the  em- 
phatic manner  in  which  the  imagination  had  been  pre- 
pared and  prepossessed,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  predic- 
tion of  this  illiterate  enthusiast  should  have  contributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  augment  the  general  terror.  The 
churches  were  crowded  with  penitent  sinners :  the  sons 
of  riot  and  profligacy  were  overawed  into  sobriety  and 
decorum.  Tlie  streets  no  longer  resounded  with  execra- 
tions, or  the  noise  of  brutal  licentiousness;  and  the  hand 
of  charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those,  whom  fortune 
had  enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted  city,  fled  to  the 
country  with  hurry  and  precipitation,  insomuch  that  the 
highways  were  encumbered  with  horses  and  carriages. 
Many  who  had,  in  the  be'^inning,  combated  these  ground- 
less fears  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule,  began 
insensibly  to  imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their  hearts 
fail,  in  proportion  as  the  hour  of  probation  approached  ; 
even  science  and  philosoi)hy  were  not  proof  against  the 
unaccountable  effects  of  this  communication.  In  after- 
ages  it  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
eiglith  day  of  April,  the  open  fields  that  skirted  the  metro-f 
polis  were  filled  with  an  incredible  number  of  people: 
assembled  in  chairs,  in  chaise?,  and  coaches,  as  well  as: 
on  foot,  who  waited  in  the  most  fearful  suspense  until 
morning,  and  the  return  of  day,  disproved  the  truth  of  the 
dreaded  prophecy.  Tiien  their  fears  vanished  :  they  re- 
turned to  their  respective  habitations  in  a  transport  of  joy ; 
and  were  soon  reconciled  to  their  abandoned  vices,  which 
they  seemed  to  resume  with  redoubled  affection,  and  once 
more  bade  defiance  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

§  XL.  By  this  time  all  the  gaols  in  England  were  filled 
with  the  refuse  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  having  been 
dismissed  at  the  peace,  and  either  averse  to  labour,  or  ex- 
cluded from  employment,  had  naturally  preyed  upon  the 
commonwealth.  Great  numbers  of  those  wretches  who, 
by  proper  regulations,  might  have  been  rendered  service- 
able to  the  community,  were  executed  as  examples;  and 
the  rest  perished  miserably,  amidst  the  stench  and  horrors 
of  noisome  dungeons.  Even  the  prison  of  Newgate  was 
rendered  so  infectious  by  the  uncommon  crowds  of  con- 
fined felons,  stowed  together  in  close  apartments,  that  the 
very  air  they  breathed  acquired  a  pestilential  degree  of 
putrefiiction.  It  was  this  putrefied  air,  which  adhering  to 
the  clothes  of  the  maiefiictors  brought  to  trial  at  the  bar  of 
the  Old  Bailey  in  May,  produced  among  the  audience  a 
pestilential  fever,  which  infected  and  proved  fatal  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to  one  alderman,  two  of  the 
judges,  divers  lawyers  who  attended  the  session,  the  great- 
est part  of  the  jury,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
spectators.     In  order  to  prevent  such  disasters  for  the 
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future,  the  gaols  were  cleansed,  and  accommodated  with 
ventilators,  which  exhaust  the  foul  and  supply  a  circula- 
tion of  fresh  air;  and  other  humane  precautions  were 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners. 

§  XLI.  The  affairs  of  the  continent  underwent  no  re- 
markable alteration.  An  ambassador  extraordinary  being 
sent  to  Petersburgh  from  the  court  of  London,  declared  to 
the  czarina's  minister,  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  between 
Kussia  and  Sweden,  occasioned  by  the  hostilities  commit- 
ted by  the  former  power,  his  Britannic  raajesty  would 
consider  Russia  as  the  aggressor,  and  the  czarina  could 
nut  expect  that  he  would  supply  her  with  the  succours 
wliich  lie  was  engaged  by  treaty  to  furnish  for  her  defence, 
ill  case  she  shouhl  be  attacked.  A  declaration  of  the 
same  nature  was  made  by  the  ambassador  of  her  im|ierial 
majesty  the  Queen  of  ftungary,  while  the  ministers  of 
France  and  Prussia,  who  were  in  strict  alliance  with 
Sweden,  gave  her  to  undereland,  that  they  would  punc- 
tually fulfil  their  enjagements  with  the  court  of  Stockholm, 
should  she  actually  invade  the  Swedish  territories  of  Fin- 
land. The  spirit  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  exerted 
himself  on  this  occasion,  gave  infinite  umbrage  to  the  cza- 
rina, who,  indeed,  expressed  her  resentment,  by  treating 
the  minister  of  Brandenburgh  with  contemptuous  neglect, 
and  even  refused  to  favour  him  with  an  audience,  till  he 
should  be  vested  with  the  character  of  ambassador.  Thus 
were  sown  the  seeds  of  misunderstanding  between  those 
two  powers,  which,  in  the  sequel,  grew  up  to  the  most 
bitter  animosity,  and  served  to  inflame  those  dissensions, 
which  have  desolated  the  fairest  provinces  of  Germany. 
The  remonstrance  of  his  Prussian  majesty  with  respect 
to  the  troubles  of  the  Nortli,  was  couched  in  such 
terms  as  pive  dissatisfaction  to  the  court  of  Petersburg!!. 
The  Russian  minister  retired  from  Berlin,  without 
the  ceremony  of  taking  leave,  and  the  Prussian  ambas- 
sador Warendorf  was  recalled  from  the  court  of  the 
czarina. 

5  XLII.  The  attention  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was  not 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  disputes  between  Russia  and 
Sweden.  He  had  another  object  in  view,  which  more  nearly 
concerned  the  interest  of  his  German  dominions  ;  and  had 
set  on  foot  two  negociations  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  commerce  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  llis  first  and 
principal  aim  was,  in  conjunction  with  the  court  of  Vienna, 
to  take  such  measures  as  would  secure  the  succession  of 
the  imperial  dignity  to  the  Archduke  Joseph,  eldest  son 
and  heir  to  the  reigning  emperor.  As  the  previous  step  to 
that  elevation,  it  was  proposed  to  elect  this  young  prince 
King  of  the  Romans ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary to  procure  a  majority  not  only  of  the  electors,  but 
also  in  tne  diet  of  the  empire,  through  which  the  proposal 
must  have  passed.    No  stone  was  left  unturned  to  recon- 

ile  this  expedient  to  the  German  princes.  Subsidies  were 
ofl'cred  to  the  maritime  powers  of  England  and  the  States- 
general,  to  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologn  :  and  a  treaty 
of  the  same  nature  was  concluded  with  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, who,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy,  amount- 
in;;  to  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  two-thirds  to  be 
paid  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  by  the  States-general, 
engaged  to  keep  in  readiness  a  body  of  six  thousand  in- 
fantry, as  auxiliaries  to  the  maritime  powers,  though  not 
to  act  against  the  emperor  or  empire  ;  and  to  join  the  in- 
terest of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  the  diet,  as  well  as  in  the 
electoral  college.  In  order  to  render  the  King  of  Poland, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  propitious  to  this  design,  he  was  accom- 
modated with  the  loan  of  a  very  considerable  sum  upon 
tile  mortgage  of  certain  bailiwicks  and  lordships  belonging 
to  the  Saxon  dominions.  Thus  a  majority  of  the  electors 
was  secured,  and  such  foundations  were  laid  for  the 
success  of  this  project,  that  it  was  generally  believed   it 

would  be  accomplished  in  his   Britannic  majesty's  next 

visit  to  his  German  dominions.     Hopes,  it  was  said,  were 

given  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  that  his  concuirence  would 
l)e  gratified  by  erecting  the  house  of  Hesse  Cassel,  of 

which  he  was  head,  into  a  tenth  electorate.  Arguments  of 
an  interesting  nature  were  used  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Elector  Palatine,  that  if  possible,  the  diet  might 
unanimously  approve  of  this  measure,  so  necessary  for 
establishing  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  preventing'such 

troubles  as  arose  from  a  disputed  succession  at  the  death 


of  Charles  the  Sixth.  These  endeavours,  however,  did  not 
succeed  in  their  full  extent. 

§  XLIII.  The  King  of  Prussia,  as  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh, opposed  the  elections  as  unnecessary  and  improper, 
on  account  of  the  tiealth  and  vigour  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, and  the  tender  years  of  the  aichduke.  This  monarch 
liad  set  himself  up  as  a  balance  to  the  power  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  had  long  aspired  to  absolute  dominion 
over  its  co-estates,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  an  here- 
ditary right  of  succession  to  the  empire ;  he,  therefore,  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  to  frustrate  the  measure  proposed, 
either  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  pure  jiatriotism,  or  inspired 
with  designs  which  he  had  not  yet  t'lought  proper  to  de- 
clare. The  opposition  was  joined  by  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  countenanced  by  the  French  king  ;  who  protested, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  would  not  oppose  this  elec- 
tion, though  contrary  to  the  golden  bull,  provided  it  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege :  but  should  any  one  member  signify  his  dissent,  and  he 
or  any  state  of  the  empire  claim  the  protection  and  assist- 
ance of  his  most  christian  majesty,  he  could  not  dispense 
with  granting  both,  in  consequence  of  his  being  guarantee  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  :  an  engagement  by  which  he  was 
obliged  tosuccour  those  princes  and  statesof  theempiie who 
might  have  recourse  to  him,  in  case  of  any  grievance  they 
sufi'ered  contrary  to  what  was  stipulated  in  that  constitu- 
tion. This  declaration  co-operating  with  the  known  cha- 
racter of  his  Prussian  majesty,  whose  great  army  overawed 
Hanover  and  Bohemia,  in  all  probability  damped  that 
vigour  with  which  the  courts  of  v'ienna  and  Herenhausen 
had  hitherto  prosecuted  this  imporiant  negociation. 

§  XLIV.  'The  second  object  that  employed  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministry  was  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  new  colony 
had  suflered  great  mischief  and  interruption  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Indians,  excited  to  these  outrages  by  the 
subjects  and  emissaries  of  France.  Commissaries  had 
been  appointed  by  both  crowns,  to  meet  at  Paris,  and  com- 
promise these  disputes  ;  but  the  conferences  were  rendered 
abortive  by  every  act  of  cavilling,  chicanery,  and  procras- 
tination, which  the  French  commissioners  opposed  to  the 
justice  and  perspicuity  of  the  English  claims.  They  not 
only  misinterpreted  treaties,  though  expressed  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  perplexed  the  conferences  with  diffi- 
culties and  matter  foreign  to  the  subject,  but  they  carried 
the  finesse  of  perfidy  so  far  as  to  produce  false  charts  and 
maps  of  the  country,  in  which  the  rivers  and  boundaries 
were  misplaced  and  misrepresented.  At  this  time  also  the 
insincerity  of  the  French  court  appeared  in  affected  delays 
and  artful  objections,  with  respect  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  governors  of 
the  British  plantations,  in  different  pans  of  North  America, 
transmitted  intelligence,  that  the  French  had  begun  to  make 
encroachments  on  the  banks  of  the  English  colonies. 

§  XLV.  Perhaps  the  precarious  footing  on  which  the 
peace  stood  between  Great  Britain  and  France  at  this 
juncture,  and  the  critical  situation  of  afi'airs  in  Germany, 
determined  the  ministry  of  England  to  compromise  all 
differences  wiih  Spain,  upon  such  terms  as  at  any  other 
time  they  would  hardly  have  embraced.  In  order  to  dis- 
cuss those  points  between  the  two  nations,  which  had  not 
been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  conferences 
were  also  begun  at  Madrid,  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Keene, 
plenipotentiary  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  Don  Joseph 
de  Carvajal  and  Lancastro,  the  Spanish  king's  minister. 
At  leni'th  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  these  conditions :  The 
King  of  Spain  "engaged  to  pay,  in  three  months,  to  the 
South  Sea  company  of  England,  one  hundred  thousand 

fjounds  sterling,  as  an  indemnification  for  all  claims  upon 
lis  crown  by  virtue  of  the  Assieiito.  In  other  respects, 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  English  to  the  ports  of 
Spain  were  regulated  by  former  treaties.  It  was  stipulated, 
Tliat  they  should  pay  no  other  duties  than  tliose  that  were 
exacted  of  them  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  :  That 
they  should  be  treated  on  the  footinsr  of  the  most  favoured 
nations  ;  and  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  salt 
at  the  island  of  Tortuga.  But  there  was  no  article  restricting 
the  Spanish  guarda  costas  from  searching  tlie  British 
vessels  on  the  high  seas :  although,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  this  insolent  prerogative,  assumed  without  right. 
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and  exercised  without  humanity,  was,  in  effect,  the  original 
and  sole  cause  of  the  late  rupture,  which  had  been  attended 
with  such  enormous  expense  to  the  nation.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  his  catholic  majesty  was  at  this 
period  extremely  well  disposed  to  live  upon  good  terms 
with  Great  ISrituin.  lie  was  resolved  to  indulge  his  people 
with  the  blessings  of  peace,  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  indus- 
try throughout  his  dominions,  and  in  particular,  to  en- 
courage commerce,  wliich  he  foresaw  would  prove  a  much 
more  certain  and  inexhaustible  source  of  wealib,  power, 
and  influence,  than  all  the  treasures  he  could  drain  from 
the  miues  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  His  resolutions  on  this 
interesting  subject  were  chietly  directed  by  Don  Kicardo 
Mall,  who  now  acted  as  his  minister  at  London  :  a  gen- 
tleman of  Irish  extract,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field  as  well  as  in  tiie  cabinet,  and  possessed  the  joint 
qualifications  of  a  general  and  a  statesman.  He  had,  by 
virtue  of  a  passport,  come  over  privately  to  England  before 
the  peace,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  treaty,  by  a 
secret  negociation  with  the  English  ministers  ;  but  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  ambassador.  He  was  possessed  of  the  most 
insinuating  address,  shrewd,  penetrating,  and  inquisitive. 
While  he  resided  in  London,  he  spared  no  pains  in  learn- 
ing the  nature  of  those  manvifactures  and  that  commerce, 
by  which  Great  Britain  had  been  so  remarkably  aggran- 
dized ;  and  on  his  return  to  Spain,  where  in  a  little  time 
he  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  aif.iirs,  he  turned  the  know- 
ledae  he  had  thus  acquired  to  the  advantage  of  his  country. 
He  not  only  promoted  the  useful  arts  within  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  hut  demonstrated  the  infinite  advantage"  that 
■would  accrue  from  an  active  trade,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  for  many  ages  neglected ;  and  in  a  few  years  their 
ships  were  seen  to  swarm  in  all  the  commercial  ports  of 
Europe.  Of  other  foreign  events  which  distinguished  this 
summer,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  death  of  John, 
King  of  Portugal,  who  perfectly  understood,  and  steadily 
pursued,  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and  in  whom 
many  princely  qualities  were  debased  by  a  cruel  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  superstition.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Joseph,  who,  if  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  father  in 
some  respects,  cannot  be  justly  charged  \vith  having  in- 
herited this  paternal  weakness. 

§  XL\'I.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  having  returned  to 
England,  opened  the  session  of  parliament  in  Januarv 
with  a  speech,  importing,  that  he  had  concluded  a  treatv 
with  the  King  of  S()ain,  and  amicably  adjusted  such  dif- 
ferences as  could  not  be  so  properly  compromised  with  a 
general  treaty  :  that  the  true  commerce  of  this  nation  with 
that  country  was  re-established  upon  the  most  advantage- 
ous and  sure  foundations  ;  and  that  there  was  the  greatest 
reason  to  hope  the  ancient  friendship  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  would,  from  mutual  inclination  as  well  as  inte- 
rest, be  now  effectually  restored.  He  told  them,  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  empress  queen  and  the  States-general 
he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria; 
and  was  employed  in  taking  such  further  measures  as 
might  best  tend  to  strengthen  and  secure  the  tranquillitv  of 
the  empire,  support  its  system,  and  timely  anticipate  such 
events  as  had  been  found  by  experience  to  endanger  the 
common  cause,  involve  Europe  in  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  occasion  the  loss  of  mucn  blood  and  treasure  to  these 
kingdoms.  lie  promised,  that  both  these  treaties  should  be 
subjected  to  their  perusal;  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
he  had  received  from  all  the  other  contracting  powers  in  the 
definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  most  full  and  clear 
declarations  of  their  resolution  to  preserve  the  general 
peace ;  and  that  he  had  taken  care  to  consolidate  the  ties 
of  union  and  friendship  between  him  and  his  allies,  the 
better  to  secure  their  mutual  interests,  maintain  the  peace 
already  subsisting,  and  prevent  the  occasion  of  any  future 
rupture.  Finally,  he  recommended  unanimity,  the  im- 
provement of  commerce,  and  the  effectual  suppression  of 
such  outrages  and  violences  as  are  inconsistent  with  good 
order  and  government,  and  endanger  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  subject,  whose  happiness  and  flourishing  con- 
dition he  had  at  heart. 

§  XLV'II.  When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of 
thanks,  couched  in  terms  that  savoured  of  the  most  implicit 
complaisance,  approbation,  and  acquiescence  in  the  mea- 


sures which  the  crown  had  taken,  the  Earl  of  Eg— t,  and 
some  other  anti-courtiers,  affirmed,  that  such  an  address 
would  be  equally  servile  and  absurd.  They  observed, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  a  blind 
ajiprobation  of  measures  which  they  did  not  know  ;  that 
nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  their  congratula- 
tions on  the  present  happy  tranquillity,  when  almost  every 
day's  newspapers  informed  them  of  some  British  ships 
being  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  or  some  new  attack  made 
by  the  French  on  our  infant  colony  in  Nova  Scotia.  AVith 
respect  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  affirmed,  that  the 
tranquillity  of  Germany  would  have  been  upon  a  much 
more  solid  foundation,  had  England  never  interposed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  empire :  in  that  case  the  princes  would 
of  themselves  have  supported  the  constitution  of  their 
own  country  :  that  the  election  of  an  infant  for  the  King 
of  the  Romans  was  much  more  likely  to  disturb  .than 
establish  the  tranquillity  of  Europe;  because  it  would 
help  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  by  render- 
ing the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  one  house,  instead 
of  being  the  result  of  a  free  election.  They  took  notice, 
that  the  constitution  had  provided  vicars  to  govern  the 
empire  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne ;  but  had 
made  no  provision  of  regents,  protectors,  or  guardians  for 
a  minor  emperor,  because  it  was  never  supposed  that  a 
minor  would  be  chosen.  They  inveighed  against  the  late 
treaty  with  Spain ;  in  which,  they  said,  tlie  ministry,  for 
the  paltry  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  had 
given  up  the  claims  of  the  South  Sea  company,  and  other 
British  merchants,  who  had  suffered  from  depredations  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
and  bartered  away  the  freedom  of  our  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, by  leaving  untouched  that  prerogative  which  the 
Spaniards  have  assumed  of  searching  the  British  ships  in 
the  open  seas,  and  confiscating  them  should  they  find  on 
board  the  least  particle  of  what  they  called  contraband 
merchandise.  They  produced  an  instance  of  an  English 
ship,  lately  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  where  she  was  searched, 
seized,  and  condemned,  under  this  pretence.  They  re- 
capitulated the  conduct  of  the  French,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  their  declarations  of  peace  and  moderation,  were  still 
employed  in  fortifying  their  settlements  on  the  neutral 
islands,  as  well  as  in  harassing  and  encroaching  upon  our 
plantations  in  North  America.  They  exclaimed  against 
the  treatv  of  subsidy  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  any 
other  prince  in  time  of  peace ;  observing,  that  for  some 
years  the  nation  had  paid  such  pensions  to  the  Danes  and 
the  Hessians ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  the 
former  abandoned  our  interests,  and  the  latter  actually  took 
arms  against  Great  Britain.  They  affirmed,  that  the 
subsidy  was  greater  than  the  nation  could  spare;  for, 
unless  the  land  tax  should  be  continued  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  they  could  not  afford  a  shilling  to  any 
prince  in  Germany,  without  encroaching  upon  the  sinking 
fund.  "  At  such  a  juncture  (said  a  certain  member)  will 
any  gentleman  presume  to  propose  the  continuation  of 
such  an  imposition  on  the  land-holder,  for  the  sake  of 
bribing  the  pi.nces  of  Germany  to  do  what? — to  preserve 
the  freedom  and  independency  of  their  native  country.  I 
say,  princes  of  Germany,  because  this  subsidy  to  Bavaria 
will  signify  nothing  unless  we  take  half  a  score  more  of 
them  into  our  pay  ;  and  when  we  have  thus  indulged  them 
for  seven  years  of  peace,  they  may  give  us  the  slip,  as 
others  have  done,  whenever  another  war  should  be  de- 
clared." Against  these  objections  the  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  \Villiara  Pitt,  at  this  time  an  advocate  for  the 
ministry.  He  observed,  that  the  address  was  no  more  than 
the  usual  compliment  to  the  throne,  which  did  not  imply 
an  obligation  on  the  parliament  to  approve  of  measures 
which  they  might  find  cause  to  censure  upon  further 
inquiry.  He  said,  the  trivial  disputes  still  subsisting  be- 
tween this  nation  and  the  Spaniards,  or  France,  would 
soon  be  terminated  amicably,  and  could  never  affect  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  was  to  be  establish- 
ed upon  a  firm  alliance  between  his  majesty  and  such  a 
confederacy  upon  the  continent  as  would  be  an  over-match 
for  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  expatiated  upon  his 
majesty's  wisdom  in  taking  off  from  the  French  interest 
such  a  powerful  prince  as  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  con- 
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certing  other  salutary  measures  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  continent.  He  defended  the  articles  of 
the  late  treaty  with  Spain  :  obsening,  that  what  remained 
of  the  .\ssiento  contract  was  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  the  South  Sea  company ;  that  the  demands  of 
this  company,  and  other  British  merchants,  were  all  can- 
celled by  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  more  than  recom- 
pensed io  the  nation  by  a  great  balance  of  captures  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  by  the  great  traffic  carried  on  with  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  after  it  had  been 
laid  open  by  the  demolition  of  their  fortresses.  He  assert- 
ed that  by  this  treaty  the  court  of  Spain  had  made  many 
important  concessions ;  they  had  condescended  to  pay  a 
great  sum  to  the  South  Sea  company ;  they  had  consented 
to  the  re-est.ablishment  of  the  British  trade  in  Spain,  upon 
a  very  advantageous  and  solid  footing,  by  agreeing  that 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  pay  no  other  duties 
on  merchandise  than  those  exacted  of  his  catholic  majesty's 
owu  subjects,  and  to  abolish  all  innovations  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  commerce.  He  affirmed,  that  the 
articleof  No  Search  was  a  stipulation  which  it  would  have 
been  ridiculous  to  insist  upon  ;  and  thought  proper  to 
obviate  a  reproach  which  he  foresaw  the  opposition  would 
throw  upon  him,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  heartily  concurred  in  a  motion 
for  an  address,  That  no  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  should 
be  admitted,  unless  such  a  stipulation  should  be  first 
obtained  as  a  preliminary.  He  omied  he  had  strenuously 
contended  for  such  a  motion,  because  at  that  time,  being 
very  voung  and  sanguine,  he  thought  it  right  and  reason- 
able :  but  he  was  now  ten  years  older,  had  considered 
matters  more  coolly,  and  was  convinced  that  the  privilege 
of  No  Search,  with  respect  to  British  vessels  sailing  near 
the  American  shore,  would  never  be  obtained,  unless 
Spain  should  be  brought  so  low  as  to  acquiesce  in  any 
terms  we,  as  victors,  might  propose.  He  likewise  signi- 
fied his  conviction,  that  all  addresses  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  course  of  a  war,  for  prescribing 
terms  of  peace,  were  in  themselves  ridiculous ;  and  that 
every  sucn  address  was  an  encroachment  on  the  king's 

firerogative,  which  had  always  been  attended  with  un- 
ucky  consequences.  How  far  these  arguments  are  satis- 
fectory,  conclusive,  and  consistent,  we  shall  leave  to  the 
reader's  determination.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  adopted 
by  the  majority,  and  the  address  was  presented  witnout 
further  opposition. 

§  XLVIII.  The  two  grand  committees  appointed  to 
discuss  the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  funds 
upon  which  they  were  to  be  raised,  proceeded,  as  usual, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministry ;  yet  not  without  some 
vehement  opposition,  in  which  certain  ser\'ants  of  the 
crown  expressed  the  most  hearty  concurrence.  When  a 
motion  was  made  for  reducing  the  number  of  seamen  to 
eight  thousand,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  Mr.  Lytlelton,  and  Mr.  G. 
Grenville,  opposed  it  with  all  their  might  of  argument 
and  elocution;  but  they  were  overruled.  Annual  debates 
were  also  revived,  with  the  same  success,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  troops  constituting  the  standing  army  ;  but  the 
other  resolutions  of  the  grand  committees  met  with  little 
or  no  opposition.  The  number  of  seamen  for  the  ensuing 
vear  was  limited  to  eight  thousand  :  and  that  of  the  stand- 
ing forces  continued  at  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  effective  men,  including  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen  invalids.  The  Commons  grant- 
ed a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  paying  off  the  prin- 
cipal of  such  redeemable  stocks  as  had  not  been  sub- 
scribed, in  pursuance  of  two  acts  passed  in  the  last 
session  for  reducing  the  interest  of  annuities.  Thirty 
tliousand  pounds  were  given  for  fulfilling  the  king's  en- 
gagement with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  :  large  grants  were 
made  for  supplying  deficiencies,  and  replacing  sums  bor- 
rowed from  the  sinking  fund.  The  expense  incurred  by 
the  new  colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  not  provided  by  parliament, 
exceeded  hfty-seven  thousand  pounds;  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  it  for  the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  at  fifty-three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds,  fourteen 
shillings,  and  four  pence.  An  enormous  charge!  if  we 
consider  to  how  little  purpose  all  this  bounty  was  bestowed. 
A  fund  was  established  under  the  sanction  of  parliament 
for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  widows  of  sea-officers, 
4  c 


by  allowing,  upon  the  books  of  every  ship  of  war  in  sea- 
pay,  the  wages  and  victuals  of  one  man  for  every  hundred 
of  which  the  complement  shall  consist,  for  such  time  only 
as  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
royal  navy  shall  not  exceed  twenty  thousand.  This  was 
an  additional  indulgence,  over  and  above  the  allowance 
of  one  man  granted  by  a  former  act  of  parliament.  On 
the  whole,  the  provisions  of  this  year  amounted  to  five 
millions  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  twenty- 
tliree  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  seven  pence,  to  be 
raised  by  the  usual  duties  :  the  sum  of  one  million  twenty- 
six  thousand  four  hundred  seventy-six  pounds,  four  shil- 
lings, and  sixpence,  advanced  by  the  bank  of  England,  to 
pay  off  their  own  unsuhscribed  annuities,  for  which  they 
accepted  exchequer-bills  at  three  per  cent,  interest ;  by 
the  land  tax  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  a  lottery 
and  annuities,  at  the  rale  of  three  per  cent,  per  ann. 
to  be  charged  on  the  sinking  fund,  redeemable  bv  parlia- 
ment.. The  annual  measure  called  the  mutiny  bill  was 
not  passed  without  dispute  and  altercation  :  some  altera- 
tions were  proposed,  but  not  adopted  :  and  the  sentences 
of  court-martials  still  subjected  to  one  revision. 

§  XLIX.  In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  the  king- 
dom was  alarmed  with  an  event  which  overwhelmed  the 
people  with  grief  and  consternation.  His  royal  highness 
the  Prince  of  W  ales,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  in 
his  garden  at  Kew,  was  seized  with  a  pleuretic  disorder ; 
and,  after  a  short  illness,  expired  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
March,  to  the  unspeakable  affliction  of  his  royal  consort, 
and  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of  all  who  wished  well  to  their 
country.  This  excellent  prince,  who  now  died  in  the 
fortv-fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  possessed  of  every  amiable 
quality  which  could  engage  the  affection  of  the  people ;  a 
tender  and  obliging  husband,  a  fond  parent,  a  kind  mas- 
ter, liberal,  generous,  candid,  and  humane  ;  a  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts,  an  unwearied  friend  to  merit ;  well  dis- 
posed to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  na- 
tion could  not  but  be  afflicted  at  seeing  a  prince  of  such  ex- 
pectations ravished  from  their  hopes  ;  and  their  grief  was 
the  better  founded,  as  the  king  had  already  attained  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  the  heir-apparent,  George,  now  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  a  minor. 

§  L.  His  majesty,  foreseeing  all  the  in-  ^  ^  ^.^^ 
conveniences  which  might  arise  from  a 
minority,  deliberated  with  his  council  on  this  subject,  and 
resolved  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  the  mea- 
sures judged  necessary  to  secure  the  succession.  With 
this  view  he  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  April,  importing.  That  nothing  could  conduce 
so  much  to  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  succession 
in  his  royal  family  as  proper  provisions  for  the  tuition  of 
the  person  of  his  successor,  and  for  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  in  case  the  successor  should  be 
of  tender  years  :  his  majesty,  therefore,  earnestly  recom- 
mended this  weighty  affair  to  the  deliberation  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  proposed,  that  when  the  imperial  crown  of 
these  realms  should  descend  to  any  of  the  late  prince's 
sons,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen  vears,  his  mother, 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  should  be  guardian  of 
his  person,  and  regent  of  these  kingdoms,  until  he  should 
attain  the  age  of  majority,  with  such  powers  and  limitations 
as  should  appear  necessary  and  expedient  for  these  pur- 
poses. This  message  produced  a  very  affectionate  address, 
promising  to  take  the  affair  into  their  serious  consideration  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Peer's  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  in  case  the  crown  should  de- 
scend to  a  minor.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed,  when  a  second  message  arrived  from  his  ma- 
jesty, recommending  to  their  consideration  the  settlement 
of  such  a  council  of  regency  as  the  bill  proposed,  consist- 
ing of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
at  that  time  commanded  the  army,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  or  first 
lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  the  president  of  the 
council,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  or  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  the 
two  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench  ;  all  these  great  officers,  except  his 
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royal  liii;liness  the  (hike,  for  the  time  being.  T)iis  bill  did 
not  pass  throuali  the  lower  House  without  violent  debate 
and  bitter  sarcasms.  The  council  of  regency,  though 
espoused  by  all  tlie  ministry,  including  the  paymaster- 
general,  nift  with  fierce  opposition,  as  an  unnecessary 
and  fatal  restriction,  that  would  impede  the  machine  of 
government,  and,  as  the  council  was  constituted,  mimht  be 
productive  of  tlie  most  pernicious  consequence.  Some  of 
the  members  ventured  even  to  insinuate  the  daneer  of 
leaving  at  the  head  of  a  large  standing  army  a  prince  of 
the  blood  vested  with  a  share  of  tlie  regency,  possessed  of 
great  personal  influence,  the  darlins;  of  tlie  soldiery,  brave, 
popular,  and  enterprisini; ;  supposed  not  wholly  devoid  of 
ambition,  and  not  at  all  remai-Kable  for  any  symptoms  of 
extraordinary  affection  towards  the  person  of  the  heir-ap- 
paretit.  The  history  of  England  was  ransacked  with  in- 
vidious instances  of  royal  uncles  and  regents,  who  had 
injured  the  sovereigns,  and  distressed  the  government,  by 
their  pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition.  The  characters  of  John 
Lackland,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Humphrey  and  Richard 
Dukes  of  Gloucester,  were  called  in  review,  canvassed, 
compared,  and  quoted,  with  some  odious  applications : 
but  the  majority,  being  convinced  of  the  loyalty,  virtue, 
integrity,  and  great  abilities  of  his  royal  highness,  to  whom 
tlie  nation  owed  obligations  of  the  most  important  nature, 
passed  the  bill  with  a  few  amendments,  in  which  the 
Lords  acquiesced  ;  and  in  a  little  time  it  received  the 
royal  sanction. 

5  LI.  The  deatli  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  fatal  to  a 
bill  which  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  naturalizing  all  foroisrn  protestants  who  should  settle 
within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Political  arithme- 
ticians have  generally  taken  it  for  granted,  that  to  every 
commercial  nation  an  increase  of  people  is  an  increase  of 
opulence  ;  and  tliis  maxim  is  certainly  true,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  everv  individual  is  industrious,  and  diat  there 
is  a  sufficient  field  for  employment ;  but  all  these  general 
maxims  ought  to  be  received  under  certain  qualifications. 
When  all  branches  of  manufacture  are  overstocked,  an 
addition  of  workmen  will  doubtless  be  an  additional  en- 
cumbrance on  the  community.  In  the  debates  which  this 
bill  produced,  the  members  of  the  ministry  were  divided 
among  themselves.  The  measure  was  enforced  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  W^.  Put,  and  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton  ;  and  in  opposing  it  the  Karl  of  Egmont  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Fox,  secretary  at  war.  Petitions  and  counter-petitions 
were  presented  by  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and 
other  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom.  All  merchants  and 
traders  of  foreign  extraction  exerted  themselves  vigorously 
in  its  behalf,  and  it  w.as  without  doubt  countenanced  by 
the  administration  ;  but  the  project  was  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple in  general.  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons 
of  London,  in  common  council  assembled,  composed  a 
remonstrance  to  the  lower  House,  setting  forth  the  danger 
and  inutility  of  a  general  naturalization  of  foreign  protes- 
tants. A  petition  of  the  merchants  and  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  Bristol  represented  that  such  a  law  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  by 
preventing  many  industrious  artificers  from  procuring  "a 
sufficient  support  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  of 
consequence  increasing  the  rates  of  the  poor :  that  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a  number  of  foreigners,  instead  of  being 
a  support  to  the  present  happy  establishment,  might  en- 
danger the  very  basis  of  our  constitution  :  that  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  manufactures,  as 
many  strangers  would  doubtless  come  and  reside  in  Eng- 
land for  a  time,  in  order  to  learn  the  methods  and  manaee- 
ment  of  our  manufacturers  and  artificers  ;  and,  after  having 
obtained  this  instruction,  return  to  their  native  countries, 
where  they  would  establish  and  carrv  on  works  of  the  same 
nature.  Tlie  twentieth  dav  of  March  beins;  appointed  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  postponed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  other  petitions  from  different  cities  of  the  kingdom 
being  mustered  against  it  in  the  sequel,  the  ministry  did 
not  think  proper  to  persist  in  any  unpopular  measure  at 
such  a  delicate  conjuncture  ;  so  the  hill  was  no  more 
brought  upon  the  carpet.  Divers  other  regulations  relating 
to  civil  policy  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
were  propounded  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  these 


proposals  proved  abortive,  either  because  they  appeared 
crude  and  indigested  in  themselves,  or  the  House  could 
not  obtain  proper  information  touching  the  allegations  they 
contained. 

§  LII.  There  were  no  other  transactions  in  this  session, 
except  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  in  stiginatizuig  a 
printed  paper,  entitled,  "  Constitutional  (Queries,  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  serious  consideration  of  everv  true 
Briton ;"  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  Commons,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  commotions  occasioned  by  the  Westminster 
election.  The  above-mentioned  paper,  which  had  been 
conveyed  by  letter  to  the  majority  of  both  Houses,  was 
communicated  to  the  Lords  in  the  month  of  January  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  moved  for  resolutions 
against  it  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  that  the  concurrence  of 
the  Commons  might  be  desired.  A  conference  accord- 
ingly ensued,  and  both  Houses  concurred  m  voting  the 
paper  a  false,  malicious,  scandalous,  infamous,  and  sedi- 
tious libel,  containing  the  most  false,  audacious,  and  abo- 
minable calumnies  and  indignities  upon  his  majesty,  and 
the  most  presumptuous  and  wicked  insinuations  that  our 
laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  and  the  excellent  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  were  in  danger  under  his  majesty's  legal, 
mild,  and  gracious  government,  with  intent  to  instil 
groundless  suspicions  and  jealousies  into  the  minds  of  his 
majesty's  good  subjects,  and  to  alienate  their  affections 
from  his  majesty  and  the  royal  farnilv.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Com- 
mons in  parliament  assembled ;  that  in  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  such  abominable  and  seditious  practices,  t'ne 
paper  should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man in  the  new  palace  yard  of  Westminster  ;  and  this  sen- 
tence was  executed  accordingly.  Then  they  presented  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the  most  effectual 
means  might  be  taken  for  discovering  the  author,  printer, 
or  publisher,  that  he  or  they  might  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  Directions  were  given  for  this  purpose;  but 
without  eflfect.  Tliose  concerned  in  writing,  printing,  and 
circulating  the  paper,  had  acted  with  such  caution,  that  not 
oiie  of  them  was  ever  discovered. 

§  LIII.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commons  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  a  burgess  for  Westminster  were  attended 
with  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  we  shall 
now  record  for  the  edification  of  those  who  pique  them- 
selves on  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject.  We  have 
alreadv  observed  that  a  majority  appearing  on  the  poll  for 
Lord  Trentliam,  the  adherents  of  the  other  candidate,  Sir 
George  \'andeput,  demanded  a  scrutiny,  which  was  granted 
by  the  high-bailiff  of  Westminster,  the  returning  officer. 
During  this  tedious  investigation,  which  rolled  chiefly  on 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  he  acted  with  such  address 
and  seeming  candour  as  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  both 
parties,  till  at  length  he  determined  in  favour  of  Lord 
Trentham,  whom  he  returned  as  duly  elected.  Those  who 
styled  themselves  the  independentelectors  did  notacquiesce 
in  this  determination  without  clamour,  reproach,  menaces, 
and  riot.  They  taxed  Mr.  Leigh,  the  high-bailiff,  with 
partiality  and  injustice :  they  loudly  affirmed,  that  minis- 
terial influence  had  been  used  m  the  most  scandalous 
manner;  and,  finally,  joined  Sir  George  \'andeput  in  a 
petition  to  the  lower  House,  complaining  of  an  undue 
election  and  return  of  a  member  for  trie  city  of  Westminster. 
The  Commons,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  these 
petitions,  ordered  them  to  lie  upon  the  table ;  and  without 
any  complaint  from  any  person  whatever,  a  motion  was 
made  that  Leigh,  the  high-bailift",  should  attend  the  House 
immediately,  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  done  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  he  had  formerly 
received  from  that  House,  touching  the  execution  of  the 
writ  for  electing  a  new  member  to  represent  the  city  of 
Westminster.  As  this  motion  had  been  preconoeiied, 
Leigh  was  attending  in  the  lobby,  and  immediatelv  called 
into  the  House  to  be  examined  on  this  subject,  llavmg, 
in  the  course  of  his  examination,  alleged  that  the  election 
had  been  protracted  by  aflecisd  delays,  he  was  asked  by 
whom,  and  by  what  means;  but,  before  he  could  answer, 
the  Earl  of  Egmont,  interposing,  objected  to  the  question 
as  improper,  and  moved  lor  the  order  of  the  day.  A 
debate  immediately  ensued,  in  which  the  impropriety  of 
the  question  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Henly,  now  lord 
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keeper,  Dr.  Lee,  and  some  others,  the  most  sensible  and 
moilerate  members  of  the  House  :  but  they  were  opposed 
vith  creat  violence  by  Lord  Viscount  Corke,  Henry  Fox, 
Esq.  Sir  William  Young,  Colonel  Lyttelloii,  and  the  weight 
of  the  ministry  ;  so  that  the  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day 
was  carried  in  the  negative,  and  the  higli-bailiff  required  to 
answer  the  question.  Thus  interrogated,  lie  declared  that 
he  had  been  impeded  in  the  scrutiny,  and  maltreated,  by 
Mr.  Crowle,  who  had  acted  as  counsel  for  Sir  George 
Vandepul,  by  the  Honourable  Alexander  Murray,  brother 
to  Lord  Elihank,  and  one  Gibson,  an  upholsterer,  who 
had  been  very  active,  zealous,  and  turbulent  in  his  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  interest  of  Sir  George  Vandeput,  or 
rather  to  thwart  the  pretensions  of  the  other  candidate, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  countenanced  by  the  minislry. 
These  three  persons,  thus  accused,  were  broui^ht  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  remon- 
strances of  several  members,  who  opposed  this  method  of 
proceeding  as  a  species  of  oppression  equally  arbitrary  and 
absurd.  They  observed,  that,  as  no  complaint  had  been 
preferred,  they  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
affair :  that  if  any  undue  influence  had  been  used,  it  would 
naturally  appear  when  the  merits  of  the  election  should 
fall  under  their  inquiry  :  that  a  complaint  havina;  been 
lodged  already  against  the  returning  officer,  it  was  their 
duty  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and  punish  him,  if  he 
should  be  found  delinquent ;  but  that  nothing  could  be 
more  flagrantly  unjust,. and  apparently  partial,  than  their 
neglecting  the  petitions  of  the  other  candidate  and  electors, 
and  encouraging  the  high-bailiff,  who  stood  charged  with 
iniquity,  to  recriminate  upon  his  accusers,  that  they  might 
be  disabled  from  giving  evidence  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  election.  What  difference  is  it  to  the  sub- 
■ect,  whether  he  is  oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  by 
the  despotic  insolence  of  a  ministerial  majority  ?  Mr. 
CroK'le  alleged,  in  his  own  vindication,  that  he  had  been 
employed  as  counsel  by  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and 
attended  the  scrutiny  in  that  character ;  that  after  the  high- 
bailiff  had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  received  the 
order  of  the  House  to  expedite  the  election,  he  hurried  on 
the  scrutiny  with  such  precipitation  as,  he  apprehended, 
was  unjust,  and  prejudicial  to  his  clients  ;  that,  in  this 
apprehension,  be  (Mr.  Crowle)  insisted  upon  the  high- 
bailiff's  proceeding  with  more  deliberation,  and  in  so 
doing  he  thought  he  did  his  duty  to  his  employers.  Some 
evidence  being  examined  against  him, declared  he  had  not 
only  protracted  the  scrutiny,  but  also  spoke  disrespectful 
words  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  he  was,  therefore,  re- 
primanded on  his  knees  by  the  speaker,  and  discharged. 

§  LI\'.  Mr.  Murray  being  charged  with  having  uttered 
some  threatening  and  affronting  expressions,  the  House 
adjourned  the  consideration  of  this  affair  for  some  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  Mr.  Murray  was  to  be  heard 
by  his  counsel :  but,  in  the  meantime,  they  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending 
the  House.  This  step,  however,  was  not  taken  without  a 
warm  opposition  by  some  of  the  most  sedate  and  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  House,  who  considered  it  as  a  cruel 
act  of  oppression.  They  observed,  that  in  cases  of  breach 
of  privilege  no  person  complained  of  was  ever  taken  into 
custody,  until  after  he  had  been  fully  heard  in  his  defence  : 
that  this  was  literally  prejudging  the  cause  before  it  had 
been  examined  ;  and  the  oppression  was  the  greater,  as  the 
alleged  offence  consisted  entirely  of  words,  of  which  no 
complaint  or  information  had  been  made  for  above  eight 
months  after  the  supposed  offence  had  been  committed  ; 
and,  even  then,  not  till  an  accusation  had  been  lodged 
against  the  informant,  upon  the  trial  of  which  accusation 
the  persons  informed  against  might  very  probably  be  the 
most  material  witnesses.  They  observed,  that  iri  one  of 
the  highest  offences  which  can  be  committal  by  words, 
namely,  that  of  denying  the  king's  right  to  the  crown,  or 
renouncing  the  Trinity,  the  information  must  be  brought 
in  three  or  four  days  after  the  words  are  spoken  ;  the 
words  must  be  proved  to  have  been  spoken  maliciously, 
directly,  and  advisedly,  and  the  prosecution  must  com- 
mence in  three  months  after  the  information.  These  sug- 
gestions made  no  more  impression  than  if  they  had  been 


uttered  in  a  desert.  Those  who  were  secure  in  their  num- 
ber asserted  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  restricted 
by  the  forms  of  proceedings  at  common  law  ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  vindicate  their  own  honour  and  dignity, 
by  making  examples  of  those  who  seemed  to  hold  thein  in 
contempt.  Mr.  JNIurray  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  serjeant-at-arms,  and  found  bail ;  and  Gibson  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Newgate,  from  whence  he  was  in  a  few  days 
released,  upon  presenting  a  humble  petition,  professing  his 
sorrow  for  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  House, 
to  the  bar  of  which  he  was  brought,  and  received  a  repri- 
mand on  his  knees  from  the  speaker.  In  the  meantime 
divers  witnesses  being  examined  before  the  House,  de- 
clared, that  Mr.  Murray  had  been  seen,  about  the  time  of 
the  return  of  a  member  for  Westminster,  heading  and  ex- 
citing a  tumult  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  high-bailiff. 
The  majority,  therefore,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate, 
agreed.  That  for  his  dangerous  and  seditious  practices,  in 
violation  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
of  the  freedom  of  elections,  he  should  be  committed  close 
prisoner  to  Newgate.  Then,  in  the  close  of  another  vio- 
lent debate,  they  resolved,  That  he  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  to  receive  that  sentence  on  his 
knees.  He  accordingly  appeared,  and  being  directed  by 
the  speaker  to  kneel,  refused  to  comply.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  be  discharged  from  Newgate  during  the  session, 
without  petitioning,  acknowledging  his  offence,  and  mak- 
ing such  concessions  as  he  thought  would  imply  a  con- 
sciousness of  guilt :  he  considered  this  whole  transaction 
as  an  oppressive  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  and  being 
apprized  of  the  extent  of  their  authority,  determined  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  their  indignation,  rather  than  make  sub- 
mission which  he  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter. When  he  refused  to  humble  himself,  the  whole 
House  was  in  commotion ;  he  was  no  sooner  removed 
from  the  bar  than  they  resolved.  That  his  having  in  a  most 
insolent  and  audacious  manner  refused  to  be  on  his  knees 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  in  consequence  of  their  former 
resolution,  was  a  high  and  most  dangerous  contempt  of 
the  authority  and  privilege  of  the  Commons :  it  was 
tlwrefore  ordered,  that  he  should  be  committed  close 
prisoner  to  Newgate,  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  and  that  no  person  should  have  access  to  him 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.  Finally,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  methods  might  be  proper 
to  be  taken  by  them,  in  relation  to  this  instance  of  con- 
tempt. Meanwhile  the  petitioners  against  the  return  made 
by  the  high-bailiff,  perceiving  the  temper  of  the  House,  and 
the  complexion  of  the  majority,  withdrew  their  petition  ; 
and  the  order  which  had  passed  for  hearing  the  merits  of 
the  election  was  discharged.  Mr.  Murray  being  taken 
dangerously  ill  in  Newgate,  application  was  made  to  the 
Com.mons  by  some  of  his  relations,  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved to  a  more  convenient  situation :  and  his  physician, 
being  examined,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  was  in- 
fected with  the  gaol  distemper.  Upon  this  representation 
the  House  agreed  that  the  speaker  should  issue  a  warrant 
for  removing  him  from  Newgate  to  the  custody  of  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  but  this  favour  he  refused  to  accept,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  resentment  against  those  relations 
who  had  applied  to  the  Commons  in  his  behalf.  Thus  he 
remained  sequestered  even  from  his  own  brother  and 
sister,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
who 'condescended  so  far  as  to  make  resolutions  touching 
the  physician,  a|iothecary,  and  nurse  who  attended  this 
prisoner.  But  the  prorogation  of  parliament  having  put 
an  end  to  their  authority  for  that  session,  Mr.  Murray  was 
discharged  of  course,  and  conducted  by  the  sheriffs  from 
Newgate  to  his  own  house,  in  procession,  with  flags  and 
streamers  exhibiting  the  emblems  of  liberty. 

§  LV.  In  the  month  of  June  the  session  was  closed 
with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty 
thanked  both  Houses  for  the  zeal  and  affection  they  had 
manifested  towards  him  and  his  government ;  and  con- 
gratulated the  Commons  in  particular,  upon  their  firmness 
and  prudence  in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
a  measure  as  agreeable  to  him  as  essential  to  the  strength 
and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.'^ — The  interior  economy  of 
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( Jreat  Britain  produced  wilhin  the  circle  of  this  year  no- 
iliins  else  worthy  of  historical  regard,  except  a  .series  of 
enormous  crimes,  arising  from  the  profligacy  of  individuals, 
which  reflected  disgrace  upon  tlie  morals  and  tlie  polity  of 
the  nation.  Uapine  and  robbery  had  domnieered  without 
intermission  ever  since  the  return  of  peace,  vvliich  was 
attended  witli  a  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  but  now 
crimes  of  a  deeper  dye  seemed  to  lift  up  their  heads  in 
contempt  of  law  and  liumanity."*  Every  day  almost  pro- 
duced Iresh  instances  of  perjury,  forgery,  fraud,  and  cir- 
cumvfiition  ;  and  the  kingdom  exhibited  a  most  amazins; 
jumble  of  virtue  and  vice,  honour  and  infamy,  compassion 
and  obduracy,  semimeut  and  brutality. 


CHAP.  II. 


i  I.  Death  of  the  Qi 

tlei~st<iuiliQ|f  betwt .  

lor  electing  a  Kini*  ut  the  Itom; 


ami  Prince  of  Orange,  ill.  Misuo- 
I  King  o(  Prussia.  5  1 1 1 .  Measures 
---  i  IV.  Ueatli  ot  the  Kip2  of  Sweden 
5  V.  Session  opetieil.  Animiisity  of  the  Commons  towards  Mr.  Murray 
^  VI.  Proceedings  upon  a  pamphlet,  entitled  1  he  Case  of  Mr.  Murray' 
9  VII.  Supplies  granted.  5  Vlll.  Civil  regulations.  ^  I. \.  Law  relating 
to  the  forfeited  esi.des  in  .Scotland.  $  X.  >.ew  consolidations  of  funds 
5  XI.  Two  ports  opened  for  die  importation  of  Irish  wool.  $  XII.  1  he 
i(iog  sets  out  tor  llanover.  $  XIII.  Aftairs  of  the  continent,  i  XIV 
P'Si;^'":  ,!«l»f">."»n<>'er  »n'l  Prussia,  conceminn  East  Friezeland. 
5  ,\\.  Misunderstandint;  hetween  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin 
5  XVI.  Improveii.enl  of  Pomerania.  j  XVII.  Treaty  with  the  Elector 
Palatine.  }  XV II 1.  Session  opened.  «  XI. X.  Supplies  granted.  }.\X 
Oamcacl.  S  .\.\1.  Acttur  peitorming  quarantine.  }  .\.\II.  And  for 
preventing  the  pluuilermg  ot  shipwrecked  vessels.  }  X.XIII.  Bill  re- 
'"D"?,!"''"'  ''"untvMiuoinesporled.  J  .\.\ I V.  Turkey  trade  lai.l open. 
5X.\V.N,.V,,|„:>..:  the  Jews,  !  X'WI.  Marriageact.  4XXV11 
Ueliberati.  .       m.    tie  scrar  colonies.    9  XXVl  1 1.  Fate  of  the 

register  li  ',  '  ~r  li.ins  Sloaiie's  Museum  purchaseil  by  parlia- 

ment. !  \  s  s  ~!  ,  .  lliialieth  Cannins.  }X.\XI.  Fxecution  of 
i't .??.",'; ;  \,  \  ^  '^  "  .  '  t'.""'ls  in  diHerent  parts  of  the  kiusdom. 
5  .\X.\1II.  liisiurl>.,nces  m  Fiance,  i  XXXIV.  Pr.Kreedings  Sf  the 
Diet  relative  to  F.asl  tnezeland.  5  XXXV.  Ireaty  between  the  court 
ot  Vienna  and  the  Duke  of  Modena.  j  XXXV  I.  Conferences  with 
respect  to  Nova  -cutia  broke  up.  9  XX.XV1I.  Description  of  Nova 
Scotia.    5  X.X.WIII.  Disputes  concerning  its  limits. 

A.  D.  1751  ^  ^'  '^"^  """y^^    family   of  England   had 

sustained  three  sever«  shocks  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  months.  Besides  the  loss  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  the  nation  lamented  as  irreparable,  his  majesty  was 
deeply  afllicled  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  yotin'^est 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  who  died  at'  Copen- 
hagen, on  the  iiineleenth  day  of  December,  in  the  prime  of 
youth.  She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  princesses  of 
the  age  in  which  she  lived,  whether  we  consider  the  virtues 
of  her  heart,  or  tlie  accomplishments  of  her  person  ;  gener- 
ous, mild,  and  tender  hearted  ;  beloved  even  almost  to 
adoration  by  her  royal  consort,  to  whom  she  had  borne  a 
prince  and  two  princesses ;  and  universally  admired  and 
revered  by  the  sulyects  of  his  Danish  majes'tv.  Her  death 
had  been  preceded  about  two  months  bv  that  of  lier  bro- 
ther-in-law, the  Prince  of  Orange,  no  less  re-jretted  by  the 
natives  of  the  United  Provinces,  for  Ins  candour,  integrity, 
and  hereditary  love  to  his  country.  Thouuh  he  had  not 
distinguished  himself  by  the  lustre  of  a  superior  genius,  he 
had  been  at  great  pains' to  cultivate  his  understandmsr,  and 
study  the  true  interest  of  that  community  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  He  had  always  approved  himself  a  i;ood  and 
zealous  citizen,  and  since  his  elevation  to  the  stadthoUier- 
ship,  taken  many  salutary  steps  for  the  advantage  of  his 
country.  Among  other  'excellent  schemes  which  he  sug- 
gested, he  left  a  noble  plan  with  the  Stales-general  for  re- 
storing their  commerce  to  its  former  lustre,  and  lived  long 
enough  to  receive  their  warmest  acknowledgment  for  this 
last  proof  of  his  prudence  and  patriotism.  His  son  and 
daughter  being  both  infant's,  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment devolved  upon  the  princess,  as  govemante  during 
her  son's  minority;  and  as  such  she  succeeded  to  all  the 
power  which  her  husband  had  enjoyed. 

§  II.  With  respect  to  the  aff'airs  of  the  continent,  the 

creed  that  the  new  year  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  .lanuary.  and  that 
elev^en  intermediate  ncmiinal  clays  between  the  secon.l  and  fourleeutli  days 
ot  September,  l,M,  should  tor  that  time  be  omitted,  so  that  the  day  sue. 
ceediog  the  second  should  be  denominale.1  tlie  fourteenth  of  that  month. 
By  tins  eslablishinenl  ot  the  new  style,  the  equinoxes  an.l  solstice  will 
iiS'"'?.i""'y  °"  "'/  '»"!«  nominal  days  on  which  they  fell  in  the  year 
.1-5,  at  the  council  of  N  ire  ;  and  the  correspondence  hetween  the  English 
merchants  and  those  of  tnreigu  countries  will  he  greatly  facilitated,  widi 
respect  to  the  dates  of  letters  and  accounts. 

d  An  indulgent  parent  was  poisoned   l>y  bis  only  daughter,  on  whom 
otsiocs  other  marks  of  tenderness  and  parental  aflFection,  be  had  bestowed 


peace  of  the  north  seemed  still  as  precarious  as  ever ;  for 
though  the  difference  between  Russia  and  Siveden  had 
been  compromised,  the  mutual  disgust  between  the  czarina 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  gained  such  accession  from 
reciprocal  insults,  ill  offices,  and  inflammatory  declarations, 
that  those  t«  o  powers  seemed  to  be  on  the"  eve  of  a  rup- 
ture, and  each  was  employed  111  making  extraordinary 
preparations  for  war.  The  courts  of  X'lenna  and  Great 
Britain,  foreseeing  that  such  a  rupture  would  embroil  the 
empire,  and  raise  insurmountable  obstructions  to  their 
favourite  scheme  of  electing  the  Archduke  Joseph  King  of 
the  Romans,  resolved  to  employ  all  tlieir  influence,  in  order 
to  efl(?ct  a  reconciliation  between  the  courts  of  Petersburgh 
and  Berlin.  His  Prussian  majesty  had  signified  to  the 
Kini;  of  (ireat  Britain,  and  the  States-general,  the  situation 
in  which  he  stood  with  the  czarina,  and  solicited  their  in- 
terposition, that  the  difterence  might  be  amicably  accom- 
modated. At  the  same  time  he  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary 
to  \'ersailles,  to  negociate  with  the  French  "king  for  a  very 
considerable  body  of  auxiliaries,  in  case  he  should  be 
attacked.  These  circumstances  induced  tlie  maritime 
powers,  and  the  court  of  \'ienna,  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  for  tlie  prevention  of  a  rupture :  and  accord- 
ingly they  made  remonstrances  on  this  subject  by  their 
ministers  at  Petersburgh,  proposing  that  the  quarrel'should 
be  terminated  without  bloodshed,  and  all  causes  of  ani- 
mosity be  buried  in  oblivion. 

§  ill.  In  the  meantime,  they  eagerly  prosecuted  the 
design  of  the  election;  and  the  imperial  minister  at  Berlin 
not  only  communicated  to  his  Prussian  majesty  the  senti- 
ments of  the  King  of  England  on  this  expedient,  but  even 
solicited  his  vote  for  the  Archduke  Joseph,  when  the  elec- 
tion of  a  King  of  the  Romans  should  be  proposed  in  the 
electoral  college.  To  this  proposal  he  replied.  That  he  was 
extremely  well  disposed  to  manifest  his  regard  for  their 
imperial  majesties,  and  to  give  the  most  genuine  proofs  of 
it,  even  in  the  proposed  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans, 
considering  the  great  merit  of  the  present  candidate,  the 
Archduke  Joseph  :  but  he  left  it  to  the  consideration  of 
their  imperial  majesties,  whether  the  election  would  not  be 
a  little  premature,  if  transacted  at  a  time  when  his  impe- 
rial majesty  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age;  enjoying  perfect 
health  ;  and  when  all  Europe,  particularly  the  empn-e,  was 
hushed  in  the  bosom  of  tranquillity,  so  that  no  circum- 
stance seemed  to  prognosticate  the  necessity  of  such  an 
election  ;  or  of  putting  in  execution  the  motives  mentioned 
in  the  capitulation  of  the  reigning  emperor's  election  ;  espe- 
cially as  the  examination  of  these  motives  belonged  to  the 
whole  empire,  and  ought  to  precede  the  election,  bvvirtiie 
of  the  eigiitli  article  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  He  ob- 
served, that,  in  case  of  the  emperor's  death,  Germany 
would  find  herself  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation,  under 
the  government  of  a  minor.  For  these  reasons,  he  said, 
he  could  not  help  advjsing  their  imperial  majesties  to  wait 
until  the  archduke  should  be  of  age,  when  his  election 
might  be  carried  on  more  conformably  to  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  more  suitable  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  whole  Germanic  body.  This  reply  he  circu- 
lated among  the  electors,  and  in  particular  transmitted  it  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  they  would  deliberate 
maturely  on  this  subject,  and  confer  together  in  a  body,  as 
well  as  in  private,  that  they  might  proceed  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  the  electoral  college,  and  take  such  mea- 
sures as  should  be  judged  expedient  for  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  community.  This  circular  letter  was  an- 
swered J)Oth  by  the  King  of  England  and  the  Elector  of  j 
Bavaria,  who  demonstrated,  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  ' 
electoral  college  only,  without  any  participation  of  the  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  to  elect  a  King  of  the  Romans  during 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
preserve  the  liberties  of  Germany  ;  and  that  the  neglect  of 
this  wise  precaution  had  produced  bloody  wars,  and  many 

a  liberal  education,  which  greatly  aggravated  her  guilt  and  ingraliturte. 
Another  young  woman  was  .onieined  in  the  assassination  of  her  own 
uncle,  who  bad  been  her  constant  l»enefaclor  and  sole  guardian.  A  poor 
old  wnnrian  having,  from  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  her  neighbours, 
incurred  the  suspicion  ol  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  was  murdered  lu  Ileil 
tordshire  by  the  populace,  with  all  the  wantonness  of  barbality.  Bape 
and  murder  were  perpetrated  upon  an  unfortunate  woman  in  the  neigb- 


lUffered  death  for  this 


boiirhood  of  London,  and  «.. 

cated  outrage,  while  the  real  ...^  „^,^.^„  „^  ...^,;,^m.i „...  , 

appeal  to  Heaven  for  his  innocence,  and  in  the  character  of  friends 
braced  him,  while  he  stood  on  tJie  brink  of  eternity. 
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fatal  consequences  to  the  empire.  They  observed,  that 
nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  the 
public-tranquillity  than  this  measure,  so  ardently  desired 
Dv  the  majority  of  the  German  princes;  and  that,  although 
the  Archduke  .loseph  wanted  a  few  years  of  being  of  age, 
and  II  might  possibly  happen  that  the  reigning  emperor 
should  die  during  that  prince's  minority,  yet  it  would  be 
much  less  prejudicial  to  the  empire  to  have  a  minor  chief, 
than  to  see  the  succession  altogether  unsettled.  His 
Prussian  majesty  received  a  declaration  to  the  same  pur- 
pose from  the  Elector  of  INIentz;  and  understanding'  that 
this  prince,  as  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  intended  to 
convoke  an  electoral  diet,  in  order  to  propose  the  election 
of  a  Kins;  of  the  Romans,  "he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter  to 
his  electoral  highness,  explaining  at  more  leiiirth  his  reasons 
for  postponing  the  election.  He  quoted  that  sentence  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  which  expressly  declares,  that  the 
election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans  shall  be  discussed  and 
ordained  by  the  common  consent  of  the  states  of  the 
empire ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  conceive  what  right 
the  electoral  college  had  to  arrogate  this  privilege  to  them- 
selves, excluding  the  other  state  of  the  empire.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  imperial  capitulations,  which  were  the  only 
laws  of  the  empire  that  treated  of  this  subject,  mentioned 
only  three  cases  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  proceed  to  such 
an  election ;  namely,  the  en^peror's  leaving,  and  long 
absence  from,  Germany ;  his  advanced  age,  or  an  indis- 
position, rendering  him  incapable  of  managing  the  reins  of 
government;  and  any  case  of  emergency  in  which  the 
preservation  of  the  empire's  prosperity  is  interested.  He 
affirmed,  that  none  of  these  motives  at  present  existed  : 
that,  in  case  the  imperial  crown  should  devolve  to  a  minor, 
many  mischiefs  and  disorders  must  ensue,  as  the  constitu- 
tion.s  of  the  empire  have  established  no  regulations  nor 
regency  in  that  event :  that  an  election  of  this  nature, 
carried  on  under  the  power,  influence,  and  autliority  of  tlie 
head  of  the  empire,  would  strike  at  the  fundamental  privi- 
leges of  the  princes  and  states ;  consequently,  in  time 
overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  which,  from  being 
an  elective  dignity,  conferred  by  the  free  and  independent 
suffrages  of  the  electoral  college  and  states  of  Germany, 
under  certain  capitulations,  obliging  the  prince  thus  chosen 
to  govern  according  to  law,  would  become  an  hereditary 
succession,  perpetuated  in  one  family,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  aggrandized  to  the  prejudice  of  its  co-estates  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Germanic  liberties.  In  a  word,  all  Ger- 
many in  general,  and  Ratisbon  in  particular,  was  filled 
with  writings  published  on  both  sides  :  by  the  emperor 
and  his  adherents,  to  demonstrate  that  the  election  of  a 
King  of  the  Romans  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  had 
often  happened,  and  at  this  present  time  was  necessary, 
and  would  be  advantageous  to  the  empire :  while  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Ins  friends  laboured  to  prove  that 
such  an  election,  at  the  present  juncture,  would  I  e  ill- 
timed,  irregular,  and  of  dangerous  consequence.  Perhaps, 
if  the  truth  was  known,  this  enterprising  prince  had  pro- 
jected some  great  scheme,  with  the  execution  of  which 
this  proposed  establishment  would  have  interfered.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  he  exerted  himself  with  that  spirit  and  perse- 
verance which  were  peculiar  to  his  character,  to  frustrate 
the  intention  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  in  this 
particular,  and  was  assisted  with  all  the  intriirue  of  the 
French  ministry.  Their  joint  endeavours  were  so  effectual, 
that  the  Elector  of  Cologn  renounced  his  subsidiary  treaty 
with  the  maritime  jiowers,  and  once  more  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  France.  The  Elector  Palatine  being  so- 
licited by  the  empress-queen  and  his  Britannic  majesty  to 
co-operate  with  their  views,  insisted,  as  a  preliminary 
arliclc,  upon  being  indemnified  by  the  court  of  \'ieniia  for 
the  ravages  committed  in  his  territories  by  the  Austrian 
troops,  during  the  course  of  the  last  war:  the  King  of 
Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  made  the  same  demand  of  the 
like  indemnification,  which  was  granted  by  the  mediation 
of  King  George  :  and  then  he  subscribed  to  a  subsidv 
treatv,  obliging  himself  to  furnish  a  bodv  of  six  thousanS 
auxiliaries,  in  case  they  should  be  required  by  the  maritime 
powers ;  and  to  act  as  elector,  in  concert  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country  that  should  square  with  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Uie  empire.    The  courts  of  London  and  Vienna  had  this 


election  so  much  at  heart,  lliat  they  sounded  almost  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  to  know  bow  they  stood  affected 
towards  the  measure  proposed.  The  King  of  Spain  de- 
clined intermeddling  in  a  domestic  afl'air  of  the  empire. 
The  French  king  returned  an  ambiguous  answer ;  from 
whence  it  was  concluded,  that  nothing  but  opposition 
could  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  The  Swedish  monarch 
was  rendered  propitious  to  the  project,  by  assurances  that 
the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
should  be  elevated  into  an  electorate.  They  even  en- 
deavoured to  soften  his  Pnissian  majesty,  by  consenting, 
at  last,  tliat  the  treaty  of  Dresden,  confirming  to  him  the 
possession  of  Silesia,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  diet  of 
the  empire;  a  sanction  which  he  now  actually  obtained, 
together  with  the  ratification  of  his  imperial  majesty.  Not- 
withstanding this  indulgence,  he  still  persisted  in  raising 
fresh  objections  to  the  favourite  project,  on  pretence  of 
concerting  measures  for  preventing  the  inconveniences 
that  might  result  from  a  minority;  for  re;;ulating  the 
capitulations  to  be  agreed  on  with  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  securing  the  freedom  of  future  elections,  and  pre- 
serving the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  Germanic 
body  in  all  its  members.  In  consequence  of  these  ob- 
stacles, joined  to  the  apostasy  of  the  Elector  of  Cologn, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  approaching 
diet  of  Hungary,  at  which  their  imperial  majesties  were 
obliged  personally  to  preside,  the  measures  for  the  election 
were  suspended  till  next  summer,  when  his  Britannic 
majesty  was  expected  at  Hanover,  to  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  this  great  event  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

§  IV.  Another  disappointment,  with  respect  to  this 
election,  the  promoters  of  it  sustained  in  the  death  of  his 
Swedish  majesty,  who  expired  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein 
Eutin,  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  upon  whom  the  succession  had 
been  settled  for  some  years,  by  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  states  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sweden  without  the  least  disturbance;  and,  of 
his  own  accord,  took  an  oath  in  full  senate,  that  he  would 
never  attempt  to  introduce  a  despotic  authority ;  but 
maintain  their  liberties  with  his  blood,  and  govern  his 
subjects  in  all  respects  according  to  the  laws  and  the  form 
of  government  established  in  Sweden.  This  public  act, 
which  was  communicated  to  all  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
particularly  to  the  envoy  from  Petersburgh,  met  with  such 
a  favourable  reception  from  the  czarina,  that  she  expressed 
her  satisfaction  in  a  public  declaration ;  and  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  courts  was  perfectly  re- 
stored. 

§  V.  When  the  parliament  of  England  was  opened,  in 
the  month  of  November,  the  king,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  for  the  same  pur- 
poses which  suggested  the  treaty  with  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  he  had  now,  in  conjunction  with  the  States- 
General,  concluded  another  with  the  King  of  Poland, 
Elector  of  Saxony.  He  told  them,  that  the  unfortunate 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  made  no  alteration  in 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Holland ;  and  that  he  had  received 
the  strongest  assurances  from  the  States,  of  their  firm  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  intimate  union  and  friendship  hap- 
pily subsisting  between  his  majesty  and  tliose  ancient  and 
natural  allies  of  his  crown.  He  exhorted  both  Houses  to 
consider  seriously  of  some  effectual  provisions,  to  suppress 
those  audacious  crimes  of  robbery  and  violence,  grown  so 
frequent  about  the  capital,  proceeding  in  a  great  measure 
from  that  profligate  spirit  of  irreligion,  idleness,  gaming, 
and  extravagance,  which  had  of  late  extended  itself  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  |iation,  and  the 
great  offence  and  prejudice  of  the  sober  and  industrious 
|)arl  of  the  people.  The  paraeraphs  of  this  speech  were, 
as  usual,  echoed  back  to  tlie  throne  in  addresses,  replete 
with  expressions  of  loyalty,  affection,  and  approbation. 
Opposition  was  by  this  uiiie  almost  extinguisned ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  took  place  with  such 
unanimity  as  was  hardlv  ever  known  before  this  period  in 
a  British  parliament.  The  Commons,  however,  seem  to 
have  assembled  with  such  sentiments  as  did  no  great 
honour  to  their  temper  and  magnanimity.     In  a  few  days 

after  the  session  opened,  Lord  \'iscouiit  C e,  a 

young  nobleman,  whose  character  entitled  him  to  very 
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little  regard  or  influence  among  men  of  sense  and  probity, 
made  a  motion,  lliat  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  been  so  severely 
persecuted  in  the  last  session  for  refnsinj,'  to  humble  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  them,  should  be  again  committed 
close  prisoner  to  Newgate  for  tlie  same  offence.  This  pro- 
posal, which  supposed  a  power  that  the  Commons  had 
never  before  exercised,  was  sharply  disputed  by  the  Earl 
of  Egmont,  and  ethers,  who  had  not  resigned  all  sense  of 
moderation ;  but  the  majority  adopted  tlie  measure  with 
great  eagerness,  and  the  speaker  was  ordered  to  issue  his 
warrant  accordingly.  Then  the  House  resolved.  That  the 
said  Alexander  Murray  should  receive  the  sentence,  for  his 
liow  being  committed  close  prisoner  to  his  majesty's  gaol 
of  Newgate,  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  upon  his  knees  ;  and 
the  serjeant-at-arms  was  commanded  to  take  him  into 
custody  for  this  purpose.  Their  indignation,  however,  was 
eluded  by  the  caution  of  the  delinquent,  who,  having  fore- 
seen the  elTects  of  their  resentment,  had  prudently  retired 
to  another  country.  They  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
proceed  against  him  as  a  person  of  some  consequence  in 
the  commonwealth  ;  for,  being  informed  of  his  retreat,  they 
condescended  so  far  as  to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
desiring  that  his  royal  proclamation  might  be  issued  for 
apprehending  the  said  Mr.  Murray,  promising  a  reward  to 
him  who  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  apprehend  this 
fugitive — a  request  with  which  his  majesty  most  graciously 
complied. 

§  V'[.  Nor  was  this  the  only  address  presented  to  the 
king  upon  such  an  important  subject.  A  pamphlet,  en- 
titled,"  The  Case  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Murray,  Esquire, 
in  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  was  first 
stigmatized  in  a  complaint  to  the  House,  and  was  alter- 
wards  produced,  and  re.id  at  the  table.  The  piece  was 
written  with  great  acrimony,  and  abounded  with  severe 
animadversions,  not  only  upon  the  conduct  of  the  return- 
ing officer,  but  also  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Coni- 
mons.  The  violent  members  immediately  took  fire,  and 
the  flame  extended  itself  to  the  majority.  Nay,  the  House 
unanimously  resolved.  That  the  pamphlet  was  an  impu- 
dent, malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  falsely 
and  most  injuriously  reHecting  upon,  and  aspersing  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  tending  to  create  misapprehen- 
sions in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
the  said  House,  and  in  violation  of  the  privileges  thereof. 
Tliev  furthermore  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desir- 
ing his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions to  Ids  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  authors  or 
author,  the  printers  or  printer,  and  the  publishers  or  pub- 
lisher of  the  said  scandalous  libel,  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment.  Directions  were  accord- 
ingly given  for  this  purpose,  and  a  prosecution  commenced 
against  the  publisher,  who  had  some  reason  to  be  dis- 
mayed, considering  the  great  weight  of  influence  he  was 
doomed  to  encounter — influence  arising  from  a  prosecution 
of  the  crown  instituted  at  the  request,  and  founded  on  a 
vote,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
cause  was  heard  before  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
a  jury  of  free-born  Englishmen,  citizens  of  London,  as- 
serted their  privileges  of  judging  the  law  as  well  as  the 
fact,  and  acquitted  the  defendant  with  a  traly  admirable 
spirit  of  independency.  They  considered  tlie  pamphlet  as 
an  appeal  against  oppression  ;  and,  convinced  that  the 
contents  were  true,  they  could  not  in  conscience  adjudge 
it  a  false  libel,  even  though  it  had  been  so  declared  by  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  legislature. 

§  VIL  The  Commons,  in  regulating  the  supplies  of  the 
ensuing  year,  voted  the  continuation  of  eighteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  for  the  land  service, 
though  not  without  some  opposition  from  certain  patriots, 
who,  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  any  iiope  of 
influencing  the  majority,  affirmed  that  sixteen  thousand 
men  in  time  of  peace  would  answer  all  the  ends  proposed 
by  a  standing  army.  The  number  of  seamen  was  fixed  at 
ten  thousand  :  large  sums  were  granted  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies, and  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  crown  with  the 


a  These  expenses  were  defrayed  b^  a  continuation  of  the  dmies 
malt.  Sic,  a  land  lax  at  three  shillings  in  Ihe  pound  ;  a  dutv         '' 
to  he  yearly  paid  by  pawnbroki  .     .   -    ■ 

the  bills  of  inortalily  ;  the  su 

pounds  ad^anced  by  the  bank, -„., .--. .- 

IKise ;  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  issued  by  the  sinking  fund 


■ond-hanif  soods.  within 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
ling  to  a  proposal  made  for  that  nur- 


Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  as  well  as  for  the  main. 

teuauce  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia,  and  the  castles  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  thou. 
sand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  three  shillings, 
and  three  pence  were  voted,  as  a  full  compensation  to  the 
old  Royal  African  company  for  their  exclusive  charter  and 
property,  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  their  creditors." 

§  \'1II.  The  laws  enacted  for  the  encou- 
ragement  of  traflic  and  the  regulations  of  •  •  '  - 
civil  polity,  consisted  in  an  act  for  licensing  pawnbrokers, 
and  for  the  more  eflectual  preventing  the  receiving  of  stolen 
goods  :  another  for  preventing  thefts  and  robberies,  by 
which  places  of  entertainment,  dancing,  and  music  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
capital,  were  suppressed  and  prohibited,  unless  the  pro- 
prietors of  them  could  obtain  licences  from  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  empowered  for  that  purpose  ;  a  third  for  annex- 
ing the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland  unalienably  in  the 
crown,  after  having  made  satisfaction  to  the  lawful  cre- 
ditors; establishing  a  method  of  leasing  these  estates,  and 
applying  the  rents  and  profits  of  them  for  the  belter  civil- 
izing and  improving  the  highlands,  and  preventing  future 
disorders  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  Nothing 
could  be  more  salutary  than  the  purposes  of  these  regula- 
tions. The  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  abounded  with  an 
incredible  number  of  public  houses,  which  continually 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  riot  and  intemperance :  they 
were  the  haunts  of  idleness,  fraud,  and  rapine  ;  and  the 
seminaries  of  drunkenness,  debauchery,  extravagance,  and 
every  vice  incident  to  human  nature  :  yet  Ihe  suppression 
of  these  receptacles  of  infamy  was  attended  with  an  incon- 
venience, which,  in  some  cases,  arose  even  to  a  degree  of 
oppression.  The  justices  being  vested  by  the  legislature 
with  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  licences,  were  con- 
stituted, in  effect,  the  arbiters  on  whose  decision  the 
fortunes  and  livelihood  of  many  individuals  absolutely 
depended.  Many  of  those  who  exercised  this  species  of 
magistracy  within  the  bills  of  mortality  were,  to  the  re- 
proach of  government,  men  of  profligate  lives,  needy,  mean. 
Ignorant,  and  rapacious,  and  often  acted  from  the  most 
scandalous  principles  of  selfish  avarice. 

§  IX.  The  law  relating  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland  was 
well  calculated  for  promoting,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  such  a  spirit  of  industry  as  might  detach  them 
from  their  dangerous  connexions,  and  gradually  supersede 
that  military  genius  which  had  been  so  productive  of  dan- 
ger and  alarm  to  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The 
king,  by  this  act,  was  empowered  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners for  managing  the  forfeited  estates;  who  were 
enabled  to  grant  leases  of  small  farms,  not  above  twenty 
pounds  a-year,  to  individuals,  who  should  take  an  oath  to 
government  to  reside  upon  and  cultivate  the  lands  thus 
let.  It  was  also  provided,  that  no  lease  should  be  granted 
for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one  years  ;  and  that  the 
lessees  should  not  pay  above  three-fourths  of  the  annual 
value.  Although  these  forfeited  estates  were  generally 
encumbered  with  claims  beyond  their  real  value,  and  the 
act  directed  that  they  should  be  disposed  of  by  public 
sale;  yet,  as  they  lay  in  the  most  disaffected  parts  of  the 
highlands,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  they  should  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  because,  in  case  of 
their  being  publicly  sold,  they  mieht  be  purchased  in  trust 
for  the  families  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  forfeited, 
and  thus  the  spirit  of  disaflTection  would  still  survive.  A 
valuation,  therefore,  was  made  by  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  at  the  joint  suit  of  the  crown  and  the  creditors; 
and  the  value  being  ascertained,  the  just  claimants  were 
paid  out  of  the  next  aids  granted  by  parliament.  The  bill 
met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the  llou.se  of  Peers 
from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  pro- 
bably foresaw  that  the  good  effects  of  this  scheme,  so 
laudable  in  itself,  would  be  frustrated  in  Ihe  execution  : 
and  tliat  the  act,  instead  of  answering  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  would  serve  only  as  a  job  to  gratify 
the  rapacious  retainers  to  the  government,  and  their  emis- 

duty  laid  on  ^iim  seneca ;  and  the  continuation  of  divei^  other  occasional 
impositions.  'Ihe  grants  for  the  year  amounted  to  something  less  than  four 
millions,  and  the  provisions  maile  for  this  expense  exreeded  it  ia  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  seventy.one  thousand  twenty-four  pounds,  ten  shUliogs, 
and  sixpence  halfpenny.. 
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saries,  in  tliat  country.  After  a  warm  debate,  however,  it 
was  adopted  by  a  great  majority,  and  obtained  the  royal 
assent. 

§  X.  A  third  law  related  to  certain  articles  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  was  now  converted  into  several  joint 
stocks  of  annuities,  transferable  at  the  bank  of  England, 
to  be  charged  on  tlie  sinking  fund.  A  great  number  of 
different  tunds  for  annuities,  e.stablished  at  different  times, 
and  bv  different  acts,  subsisted  at  this  period,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  many  different  accounts,  which 
could  not  be  regulated  without  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  bill  was  calculated. 

^  XI.  In  consequence  of  petitions  from  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  W  eslmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  two  bills 
were  brought  in,  and  passed  through  both  Houses,  by 
which  the  ports  of  Lancaster  and  Great  Yarmouth  were 
opened  for  the  importation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  from 
Ireland  ;  but  why  this  privilege  was  not  extended  to  all 
the  frequented  ports  of  the  kingdom  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive, without  supposing  a  litUe  national  jealousy  on  one 
hand,  and  a  great  deal  of  grievous  restraint  on  the  oilier. 
Over  and  above  these  new  laws,  some  unsuccessful  en- 
deavours were  used  in  behalf  of  commerce  and  police. 
A  bill  was  offered  for  laying  further  restrictions  on  pawn- 
brokers and  brokers,  that  they  might  no  longer  suck  the 
blood  of  the  poor,  and  act  as  the  accessories  of  theft  and 
robberv,  which  was  canvassed,  debated,  and  made  its  way 
througb  the  lower  House;  but  the  Lords  rejected  it  as 
a  crude  scheme,  which  they  could  not  amend,  because  it 
was  a  money  bill,  not  cognizable  by  their  House,  without 
engaging  in  a  dispute  with  the  Commons.  Another  bill 
was  prepared,  for  giving  power  to  chanse  the  punishment 
of  felony,  in  certain  cases,  to  continenient  and  liard  labour 
in  dock-vards  or  garrisons.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
who  wished  well  to  their  countrv,  and  were  properly  qua- 
lified to  prosecute  such  inquiries,  that  the  pmctice  of  con- 
signing such  a  number  of  wretches  to  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  served  only,  by  its  frequency,  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  in  robbing  death  of  all  its  terror,  and 
the  public  of  many  subjects,  who  might,  notwithstanding 
their  delinquency,  be  in  some  measure  rendered  useful  to 
society.  Such  was  the  motive  that  influenced  the  pro- 
moters of  this  bill ;  by  which  it  was  proposed,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  economy  practised  in  other  countries,  to  con- 
fine felons  convicted  under  certain  circumstances  to  hard 
labour  upon  the  public  works  of  the  kingdom.  The  scheme 
was  adopted  by  the  lower  House,  but  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
who  seemed  apprehensive  of  its  bringing  such  discredit  upon 
his  majesty's  dock-yards,  as  would  discourage  persons 
who  valued  their  reputition  from  engaging  in  such  em- 
ployment. Of  still  greater  importance  to  the  nation  was 
the  next  measure  proposed,  in  a  bill  for  making  the  militia 
of  England  more  useful,  presented  by  Mr.  Thornton,  a 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  lovally  and  patriotism.  It  was  canvassed  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  and  underwent  divers  amend- 
ments: but  miscan-ied,  through  the  aversion  of  the  ministry 
to  any  project  tending  to  remove  or  lessen  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  standing  army.  A  considerable  number 
of  petitions  for  different  regulations,  in  respect  to  com- 
merce and  convenience  of  traffic,  were  presented,  consider- 
ed, and  left  upon  the  table.  A  remonstrance  from  the 
prisoners  confined  in  the  gaol  of  the  king's  bench,  com- 
plaining of  tlieir  miserable  situation  arising  from  want  of 
room  and  other  conveniences,  being  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  a  committee,  among  other  evidences,  they  exa- 
mined that  remarkable  personage  who  had  signalized 
himself  in  different  parts  of  Christendom,  under  the  name 
of  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica.  Though  formerly  counte- 
nanced and  even  treated  as  a  sovereign  prince  by  the  British 
ministry,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  forlorn  condition  of 
a  confined  debtor;  and,  to  the  reproach  of  this  kingdom, 
died  in  prison,  surrounded  with  all  the  misery  of  indigence, 
and  overwhelmed  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  But 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  parliamentaiy 
transactions  that  distinguished  this  session,  was  a  motion 
made  in  both  Houses  for  an  address  to  the  king,  beseech- 
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ing  his  majesty,  that  in  time  of  public  tranquilljty  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  avoid  entering  into  sub- 
sidiary treaties  with  foreign  princes,  which  are  so  burthen- 
some  to  this  nation.  This  extraordinary  proposal  was 
made  and  strenuously  urged  by  the  Duke  of  B — ,  and  a 
vehement  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  Earls  of  G — ,  S — , 
and  H — ,  opposed  it  with  an  exertion  of  superior  abilities, 
and  the  question  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative 
without  a  division.  The  same  fate  attended  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  introduced  by  Lord 
H — y,and  supported  by  some  distinguished  orators.  The 
session  ended  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  his  ma- 
jesty, having  given  his  assent  to  ninety-live  public  and 
private  bills,  harangued  both  Houses,  and  prorogued  the 
parliament.'' 

§  XII.  Immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  king  ap- 
pointed a  regency,  and  set  out  fcir  Hanover,  in  order  to 
complete  the  great  scheme  he  had  projected  for  electing  a 
King  of  the  Romans.  Great  Britain,  in  the  meantime, 
produced  no  event  of  importance,  or  any  transaction  that 
deserves  historical  mention,  except  the  ratification  of  two 
treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  states  of  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  on  the  coast  of  Baibary,  concluded  by  the  Brit- 
ish consuls  in  those  cities,  under  the  influence  and  au- 
spices of  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Keppel,  son  to  the  Karl  of  Albermarle.  The  tide  of 
luxury  still  flowed  with  an  impetuous  current,  bearing 
down  all  the  mounds  of  temperance  and  decorum  ;  while 
fraud  and  profligacy  struck  out  new  channels,  through 
which  they  eluded  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
vigilance  of  civil  policy.  New  arts  of  deception  were  in- 
vented, in  order  to  insnare  and  ruin  the  unwary ;  and 
some  infamous  practices  in  the  way  of  commerce  were 
countenanced  by  persons  of  rank  and  importance  in  the 
commonwealth.  A  certain  member  of  parliament  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  discovery,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had 
contrived  and  executed  schemes  for  destroying  his  own 
ships  at  sea,  with  a  view  to  defraud  the  insurers. 

§  XIII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  affairs  of  the 
continent  did  not  undergo  any  material  alteration.  In 
France,  the  religious  dispute  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
Jansenius  still  subsisted  between  the  clergy  and  the  par- 
liament; and  seemed  to  acquire  additional  fury  from  the 
violence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  haughty,  turbulent 
prelate,  whose  pride  and  bigotry  were  sufficient  to  embroil 
one  half  of  Cnristendom.  The  northern  powers  enjoyed 
a  perfect  tranquillity  :  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  engrossed  by  plans  of  national  economy. 
Spain  was  intent  upon  extending  her  commerce,  bringing 
her  manufactures  to  perfection,  and  repressing  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Barbary  corsairs.  His  Portuguese  majesty 
endeavoured,  bv  certain  peremptory  precautions,  to  check 
the  exportation  of  gold  coin  from  his  dominions  ;  and  in- 
sisted upon,  inspecting  the  books  of  the  British  merchants 
settled  at  Lisbon  :  but  they  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  which  was  contrary  to  a  treaty  subsisting  between 
the  two  crowns  ;  and  he  thought  proper  to  acquiesce  in 
their  refusal.  He  was  much  better  employed,  in  obtain- 
ing from  the  Pope  an  abolition  of  the  annual  procession 
called  the  Auto  da  fe,  one  of  the  most  horrid  triumphs  of 
spiritual  tvramiy.  The  peace  of  Italy  was  secured  by  an 
offensive  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  between  the  emperor, 
his  catholic  majesty,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the 
Duke  of  Parma  :"  to  which  treaty  the  King  of  Sardinia 
afterwards  acceded. 

§  XIV.  \Vith  respect  to  the  great  scheme  of  electing 
the  Arch-duke  .Joseph  King  of  the  Romans,  fresh  objec- 
tions seemed  to  rise  from  different  quarters.  The  good 
understanding  between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover 
received  an  additional  shock, from  a  dispute  concerning  the 
property  of  East  Friezeland,  which  his  Prussian  majesty 
had  secured  as  heir  to  the  last  jiossessor.  His  Britannic 
majesty,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  having  pretensions  to  the 
same  inheritance,  his  minister  delivered  a  memorial  to  the 
diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  demanding 
that  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  Elector  of  Brandenburgh, 
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should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Aulic  council,  in 
regard  to  his  claim  to  the  estates  of  East  Friezeland  :  but 
the  kinj  beiiii^  already  in  possession,  refused  to  submit 
his  right  to  the  determination  of  tliat  or  any  other  tribunal : 
and  when  the  diet  presumed  to  deliberate  on  this  affair, 
his  envoy  entered  a  strong  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ings. At  the  same  time  he  presented  the  other  ministers 
with  a  memorial,  tending  to  refute  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over's pretensions  to  the  principality  in  question. 

§  XV.  At  this  juncture  his  Prussian  majesty  made  no 
scruple  of  expressing  his  resentment  against  the  court  of 
London,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  an  officious  cabal, 
that  had  no  risjht  to  intermeddle  m  the  affairs  of  Germany. 
Ifls  resident  at  London  complained  to  the  British  ministry, 
t!iat  divers  ships,  sailing  under  the  Prussian  flag,  had  been 
>topped  at  sea,  and  even  seized  by  English  cruisers :  and 
that  his  subjects  had  been  ill  treated  and  oppressed :  he 
therefore  demanded  reparation  in  a  peremptory  tone ;  and 
nithe  meantime,  discontinued  the  payment  of  the  Silesian 
loan,  which  he  had  charged  himself  with,  bv  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Breslau.  This  was  a  sum  of  money  amount- 
ing to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  \'l.  father  of  the  reianing  empress,  had 
borrowed  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of 
paying  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  mortgaging  the  silver 
mines  of  Silesia  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal.  These 
devolved  to  the  King  of  Prussia  with  this  encumbrance, 
and  he  continued  to  pay  the  interest  punctually  till  this 
juncture,  when  the  payment  was  stopped;  and  he  pub- 
lished a  paper,  entitled,  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Motives 
which  influenced  his  Conduct  on  this  Occasion."  In  his 
memorial  to  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  he  alleged,  that 
eighteen  Prussian  ships,  and  thirty-three  neutral  vessels,  in 
which  the  subjects  of  Prussia  were  concerned,  had  been 
unjustly  seized  by  English  privateers :  his  account  of 
damages  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum  ;  and  he 
demanded,  in  the  most  dogmatic  terms,  that  the  affair 
should  be  finally  discussed  in  the  term  of  three  months 
from  the  date  of  his  remonstrance.  The  exposition  and 
memorial  were  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  ablest 
civilians  in  England,  who  refuted  every  article  of  the  charge 
with  equal  precision  and  perspicuity.  Tliey  proved,  that 
captures  by  sea  fell  properly  under  the  cognizance  of  those 
powers  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  seizures  were  made  ; 
and,  therefore,  his  Prussian  majesty  could  not,  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  nations,  determine  these  disputes  in  his 
own  tribunals.  They  demonstrated,  by  undoubted  evi- 
dence, the  falsity  of  many  facts  alleged  in  the  niemorial, 
as  well  as  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings  by  which  some 
few  of  the  Prussian  vessels  had  been  condemned  ;  and 
made  it  appear,  that  no  insult  or  injury  had  been  offered 
to  the  subjects  of  Prussia.  Finally,  they  obser\-ed,  that  the 
Silesian  loan  was  a  private  transaction  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  even  if  a  war  had  happened  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  \'I.  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  this  must  have 
been  held  sacred  and  inviolable:  that  when  the  empress 
queen  ceded  Silesia  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  this  monarch 
charged  himself  with  the  repavment  of  the  loan,  which, 
being  a  private  debt  and  transferable,  was  now  diffused 
into  different  countries,  and  become  the  property  of  many 
others  besides  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  They  wound 
up  their  chain  of  reasoning  by  observing,  that,  according  to 
agreement  with  the  emperor,  the  whole  of  this  loan  should 
have  been  repaid  hi  the  year  one  tliousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five :  whereas  the  complaints  specified  in  the 
Prussian  memorial  were  founded  on  facts  posterior  to  that 
period.  Whether  liis  Prussian  majesty  was  convinced  by 
these  reasons,  and  desisted  from  principle,  or  thought 
proper  to  give  up  his  claim  upon  other  political  considera- 
tions ;  certain  it  is,  he  no  longer  insisted  upon  satisfaction, 
but  ordered  the  payments  of  the  Silesian  loan  to  be  con- 
tinued without  further  interruption  :  a  report,  indeed,  was 
circulated,  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  demur  by 
a  certain  prince,  who  employed  his  agents  to  buy  up  great 
part  of  the  loan  at  a  considerable  discount. 

5  X\'I.  How  much  soever  the  King  of  Prussia  may  be 
the  subject  of  censure  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  with  regard  to  his  own  subject^,  h<"  acted  as  a  wise 
legislator,  and  the  father  of  his  country.  He  peopled  the 
deserts  of  Pomerania ;  by  encouraging  with  royal  bounties, 


a  great  number  of  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  in  that 
province ;  the  face  of  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  under- 
went the  most  agreeable  alterations.  Above  sixty  new 
villages  arose  amidst  a  barren  waste,  and  every  part  of  the 
country  exhibited  marks  of  successful  cultivation.  Those 
solitarv  and  desolate  plains,  where  no  human  footsteps 
had  for  many  ages  been  seen,  "ere  now  converted  fnto 
fields  of  corn.  Tlie  farms  were  regularly  parcelled  out :  the 
houses  multiplied,  and  teemed  with  population  :  the  happy 
peasants,  sheltered  in  a  peculiar  manner  under  their  kings 
protection,  sowed  their  grounds  in  peace  and  reaped  their 
harvest  in  security.  The  same  care  and  indulgence  were 
extended  to  the  unpeopled  parts  of  other  provinces  within 
the  Prussian  dominions,  and  extraordinary  encouragement 
was  granted  to  all  French  protestants  who  should  come  and 
settle  under  the  government  of  this  political  sage. 

§  XVII.  The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  still  em- 
ployed their  chief  attention  upon  the  scheme  of  electing  a 
King  of  the  Romans;  and  the  ElectorofiNIentz,  influenced 
by  the  majority  of  the  college,  had  convoked  an  electoral 
diet  for  that  purpose  :  but  strong  protests  against  this  con- 
vocation were  entered  by  the  Electors  of  Cologn  and  Pala- 
tine, insomuch  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  conciliate 
this  last,  by  taking  some  steps  in  his  favour,  with  respect  to 
the  satisfaction  he  demanded  from  the  empress  queen  and 
his  Britannic  majesty.  His  claim  upon  the  court  of 
Vienna  amounted  to  three  millions  of  florins,  by  way  of 
indemnification  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  during  the 
war.  He  demanded  of  the  King  of  England  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  tor  provision  and  forage  furnished  to 
the  British  troops  while  they  acted  on  the  Maine;  and  the 
like  Slims  for  the  like  purposes  from  the  Slates-general  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  empress  queen  could  not  help 
remonstrating  against  this  demand  as  exorbitant  in  itself, 
and  the  more  unreasonable,  as  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  the 
death  of  her  father,  had  openly  declared  against  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  which  he  had  guaranteed  in  the  most 
solemn  manner:  she,  therefore,  observed,  that  the  damage 
he  had  sustained,  in  consequence  of  that  declaration,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  common  fate  of  war.  These  rea- 
sons, though  conclusive  and  irrefragable  in  the  usual  way 
of  arguing,  made  no  impression  upon  the  Palatine,  who 
perfectly  well  understood  his  own  importance,  and  was 
determined  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  maritime 
powers,  finding  him  thus  obstinately  attached  to  his  own 
interest,  resolved  to  bring  him  over  to  their  views  at  any 
rate,  and  commenced  a  negociation  with  him,  which  pro- 
duced a  formal  treaty.  By  this  convention  his  demands 
in  money  were  fixed  at  twelve  hundred  thousand  Dutch 
florins,  to  be  paid  at  three  instalments,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand by  the  empress  queen,  and  the  remaining  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
general,  according  to  the  proportion  established  in  former 
treaties.  The  privilege  of  Non  appellendo,  for  the  duchy  of 
Deu.t-ponts,  was  confirmed  to  Ins  electoral  highness,  to- 
gether with  some  other  rights  and  pretensions,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  concurring  with  the  other  electors  in  the  choice 
of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  to  be  elected  according  to  the 
customs  prescribed  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
empire.  He  likewise  engaged  to  join  them  m  settling  the 
articles  of  the  capitulation  with  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
emperor  infutwo.  Yet,  even  after  the  concurrence  of  this 
prince  was  secured,  the  purposed  election  proved  abortive 
from  the  strong  objections  that  were  started,  and  the 
strenuous  opposition  which  was  made,  by  his  Prussian  ma- 
jisty,  who  perhaps  aspired  in  secret  at  the  imperial  dignity, 
which  the  empress  queen  took  all  this  pains  to  perpetuate 
in  her  own  family. 

5  XVIII.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  re-  ^  ^ 
turning  from  the  continent,  opened  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January  with  a 
speech,  implying.  That  all  his  views  and  negocialions  had 
been  conducted  and  directed  to  presen-e  and  secure  the 
duration  of  the  general  peace,  so  agreeable  and  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  all  Europe  :  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  be  assured  of  a  good  disposition  in  all  the  powers  that 
were  his  allies,  to  adhere  to  the  same  salutary  object.  He 
exhorted  them  to  continue  their  attention  to  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  the  augmentation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
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and  the  improvement  of  the  pubhc  revenue.  He  recom- 
mended to  their  serious  consideration  what  further  laws 
and  regulations  might  be  necessary  for  suppressing  those 
crimes  and  disorders,  of  which  the  public  had  so  justly 
complamed  :  and  concluded  with  an  assurance,  that  his 
hearty  concurrence  and  endeavours  should  never  be  want- 
ing in  any  measure  that  might  promote  their  welfare  and 
prosperity.  The  addresses  m  answer  to  tliis  speech  were 
couched  m  the  usual  form  of  implicit  approliation  :  but  that 
of  the  Commons   did   not   pass  without  question.     The 

Earl    of   E took    exceptions    to    one   paragraph,  in 

which  they  acknowledged  his  majesty's  wisdom,  as 
well  as  goodness,  in  pursuing  such  measures  as  must 
contribute  to  maintain  and  render  permanent  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe;  and  declared  their  satisfaction  at 
the  assurance  his  majesty  had  received  from  his  allies, 
that  they  were  all  attached  to  the  same  salutary  object. 
His  lordship  expatiated  on  the  absurdity  of  these  compli- 
ments at  such  a  juncture,  when  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
so  precarious,  and  the  English  nation  had  so  much  cause 
of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  He  was  seconded  by 
someotner  individuals,  who  declaimed  with  great  vivacity 
against  continental  connexions  ;  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  and  folly  of  the  whole  system  of  foreign 
measures  which  our  ministry  had  lately  pursued.  It  must 
be  owned,  indeed,  that  they  might  have  chosen  a  better 
opportunity  to  compliment  their  sovereign  on  the  perma- 
nency of  the  peace  than  at  this  juncture,  when  they  must 
have  seen  themselves  on  the  very  brink  of  a  new  rupture 
with  the  most  formidable  power  in  Europe.  But  the  truth 
is,  these  addresses  to  the  throne  had  been  long  considered 
as  compliments  of  course,  implying  no  more  than  a  re- 
spectful attachment  to  their  sovereign  :  accordingly,  both 
Houses  agreed  to  their  respective  addresses  without  divi- 
sion. The  two  grand  committees  of  supply  and  of  ways 
and  means  being  established,  the  business  of  the  House 
was  transacted  without  much  altercation  ;  and  the  people 
had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  witli  their  moderate  pro- 
ceedings. Ten  thousand  seamen,  and  the  usual  number 
of  land  forces,  were  retained  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.  They  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  civil  establishment  of  Georgia, 
the  support  of  the  castles  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  fort  at  Anamaboa,  where  the  French  had 
attempted  to  make  a  settlement ;  and  they  enabled  his 
majesty  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  King  of  Poland 
and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

§  XIX.  The  supplies,  including  grants  for  former  de- 
ficiencies and  services,  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  did  not  exceed  two 
millions  one  hundred  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seven  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  two  pence  half- 
penny ;  in  order  to  defray  which  expense  they  assigned 
the  duty  on  malt,  &c.  the  land  tax  at  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  the  surplus  of  certain  funds  in  the  exchequer,  and 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  oui 
of  the  sinking  fund  ;  so  that  the  exceedings  amounted  to 
near  three  hundred  tliousand  pounds."  As  for  the  national 
debt,  it  now  stood  at  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy-four 
millions  three  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-one  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  one  penny  ; 
and  the  sinking  fund  produced  one  million  seven  hundred 
thirty-live  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds, 
six  shillings,  and  ten  pence  farthing. 

§  XX.  One  of  the  first  measures  brought  upon  the  car- 
pet, iti  the  course  of  this  session,  was  an  act  containing 
regulations  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  game,  of 
which  so  great  havoc  had  been  made  by  poacliers,  and 
other  persons  unqualified  to  enjoy  that  diversion,  that  the 
total  extirpation  of  it  was  apprehended. 

§  XXI.  The  next  step  taken  by  the  Commons  was  an 
affair  of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  communitv, 
bemg  a  bill  for  obliging  ships  the  more  effectually  to  per- 
form quarantine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plague  from  being 
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imported  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  ordained,  that  if  this  dreadful  visitation 
should  appear  in  any  ship  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  the  master  or  commander  should  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  the  harbour  of  New  Grimsby,  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  Scilly,  and  there  communicate  the  discovery  to  some 
officer  of  the  customs;  who  should  with  the  first  oppor- 
tunity transmit  this  intelligence  to  another  custom-house 
officer  m  the  nearest  port  of  England,  to  be  by  him  for- 
warded to  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  In  the  meantime  the  ship  should  remain  at  the 
said  island,  and  not  an  individual  presume  to  go  ashore, 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  in  case  the  master  of  a  ship  thus  in- 
fected should  not  be  able  to  make  the  islands  of  Scilly, 
or  be  forced  up  either  channel  by  violent  winds,  she  should 
not  enter  any  frequented  harbour  :  but  remain  in  some 
open  road,  until  he  could  receive  orders  from  his  majestv, 
or  the  privy  council :  that,  during  this  interval,  he  sliould 
avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  shore,  or  any  person  or  ves- 
sel whatsoever,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  guilty  of  felonv, 
and  suffisring  (ieath  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

§  XXII.  In  order  the  more  eft'ectually  to  repress  the 
barbarous  practice  of  jilundering  ships  which  nave  the 
misfortune  to  suflTer  shipwreck  ;  a  practice  which  prevailed 
upon  many  different  parts  of  the  British  coast,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  nation,  and  the  scandal  of  human  nature  ;  a 
bill  was  prepared,  containing  clauses  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  such  savage  delinquents,  who  prowl  along  the 
shore,  like  hungry  wolves,  in  hope  of  preying  upon  their 
fellow-creatures  ;  and  certain  provisioiiS  for  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  suff'erers.''  When  the  mutiny  bill  fell  under 
deliberation,  the  Earl  of  Egmont  proposed  a  new  clause 
for  empowering  and  requiring  regimental  courts-martial  to 
examine  witnesses  upon  oath  in  all  their  trials.  The  pro- 
posal occasioned  a  debate,  in  which  the  ministry  were 
pretty  equally  divided  ;  but  the  clause  was  disapproved 
by  the  majority,  and  this  annual  bill  was  enacted  into  a 
law  without  any  alteration. 

§  XXIII.  The  next  bill  was  framed  in  consequence  of 
divers  petitions  presented  by  the  exporters  of  corn,  who 
complained  that  the  bounties  were  not  paid,  and  prayed 
that  the  House  would  make  proper  provision  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  importing,  "That 
interest  after  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  should  be  allowed 
upon  every  debenture  for  the  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  corn,  payable  by  the  receiver-general  or  cashier  of  the 
customs,  until  the  principal  could  be  discharged  onf  of 
such  customs  or  duties  as  are  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  bounty.  This  premium  on  the  exportation 
of  corn  ought  not  to  be  granted,  except  when  the  lowness 
of  the  market  price  in  tJreat  Britain  proves  that  there  is  a 
superabundance  in  the  kingdom  ;  otherwise  the  exporter 
will  find  his  account  in  depriving  our  own  labourers  of 
their  bread,  in  order  to  supt)ly  our  rivals  at  an  easier  rate: 
for  example,  suppose  wheat  in  England  should  sell  at 
twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  the  merchants  might  export 
into  France,  and  afford  it  to  the  people  of  that  kingdom 
for  eighteen  shillings,  because  the  bounty  on  exportation 
would,  even  at  that  rate,  afford  him  a  considerable  advan- 
tage. 

§  XXIV.  A  great  number  of  merchants  having  pre- 
sented petitions  from  difl'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  re- 
presenting that  the  trade  of  Turkey  was  greatly  decreased, 
ascribing  this  tliminution  to  the  exclusive  charter  enjoyed 
by  a  monopoly,  and  prayjng  that  the  trade  might  be  laid 
open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  one  of  the  members  for 
Liverpool  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  a  measure  had  been  twice  before  proposed 
without  success ;  but  now  it  was  adopted  without  op|)0- 
sition.  A  bill  was  immediately  introduced ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  Turkey 
company,  who  petitioned  the  House  against  it,  and  were 
heard  by  their  counsel,  it  passed  through  both  Houses, 

secute  the  offenders  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  It  was  likewise  proposed, 
that  in  case  no  prosecution  of  this  nature  should  be  cortmienced  within  a 
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and  received  the  royal  sanction.  By  this  reculation  any 
British  subject  may  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Turkey 
company,  by  paying  or  reiiderinj  a  tine  of  twenty  pounds  ; 
and  all  the  members  are  secured  from  the  tyranny  of  op- 
pressive by-laws,  contrived  by  any  monopolizing  cabal." 

§  XW.  But  this  session  was  chiefly  distinguished  by 
an  act  for  naturalizing.;  .lews,  and  a  bill  for  the  better  pre- 
ventins;  clandestine  marriages.  The  first  of  these,  winch 
passed  without  much  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  which  it  descended  to  the  Commons,  was  entitled, 
"  An  act  to  permit  persons  professins;  the  Jewish  religion 
to  be  naturalized  by  parliament,  and  for  other  purposes 
therein  mentioned."  It  was  supported  by  some  petitions 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who,  upon  examination, 
appeared  to  be  Jews,  or  their  dependants;  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  ministry,  who  thought  they  foresaw,  in  the 
consequences  of  such  naturalization,  a  great  accession  to 
the  moiiied  interest,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  their 
own  influence  among  the  individuals  of  that  commu- 
nity. They  boldly  affirmed,  that  such  a  law  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  that  it 
would  encourage  persons  of  wealth  to  remove  with  their 
effects  from  foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain,  increase  the 
commerce  and  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  and  set  a  laud- 
able example  of  industry,  temperance,  and  frugality.  Such, 
however,  were  not  the  sentiments  of  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  commons  of  the  city  of  London  in  common 
council  assembled,  who  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  ex- 
jiressed  their  apprehension  that  the  bill,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  would  tend  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Christian 
religion,  endanger  the  excellent  constitution,  and  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  and  trade  of  the  kingdom  in 
general,  and  of  the  city  of  London  in  particular.    Another 

Fetition  to  the  same  purpose  was  next  day  presented  to  the 
louse,  subscribed  by  merchants  and  traders  of  the  lity  of 
London  ;  who,  among  other  allegations,  observed,  that  the 
consequences  of  such  a  naturalization  would  greatly  affect 
their  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  particularly 
with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Counsel  was  heard,  evidence 
examined,  and  the  bill  produced  violent  debates,  in  which 
there  seemed  to  be  more  passion  than  patriotism,  more 
declamation  than  arL'ument.  The  adversaries  of  the  bill 
affirmed,  that  such  a  naturalization  would  deluge  the 
kingdom  witli  brokers,  usurers,  and  beggars ;  that  the  rich 
Jews,  under  the  shadow  of  this  indulgence,  would  purchase 
lands,  and  even  advowsons ;  so  as  not  only  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  the  legislature,  but  also  to  influence  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  of  Christ,  to  which  they  were  the  in- 
veterate and  professed  enemies :  that  the  lower  class  of 
that  nation,  wlien  thus  admitted  to  the  right  of  denizens, 
would  interfere  with  the  industrious  natives  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  their  labour;  and  by  dint  of  the  most 
parsimonious  frugality,  to  which  the  English  are  strangers, 
work  at  an  under-price ;  so  as  not  only  to  share,  but  even 
in  a  manner  to  exclude  them  from  all  employment :  that 
such  an  adoption  of  vagrant  Jews  into  the  communitv 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  would  rob  the  real  subjects  of 
their  birth-right,  disgrace  the  character  of  the  nation, 
expose  themselves  to  the  most  dishonourable  participation 
and  intrusion,  endanger  the  constitution  botli  in  church 
and  stale,  and  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  orators  seemed 
transported  even  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  They  prog- 
nosticated that  the  Jews  would  multiply  so  much  in  num- 
ber, engross  such  wealth,  and  acquire  so  great  power  and 
influence  in  Great  Britain,  that  their  persons  would  be  re- 
vered, tlieir  customs  imitated,  and  Judaism  become  the 
fashionable  religion  of  the  English.  Finally,  they  affirmed 
that  such  an  act  was  directly  flying  in  the  face  of  the  pro- 
phecy, which  declares  that  the  Jews  shall  be  a  scattered 
people,  without  country  or  fixed  habitation,  until  they 
shall  be  converted  from  their  infidelity,  and  gathered 
together  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  These  arguments 
and  apprehensions,  which  were  in  reality  frivolous  and 
chimerical,  being  industriously  circulated  among  the  vul- 
gar, naturally  prejudiced  against  the  Jewish  people,  ex- 
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cited  such  a  ferment  throughout  the  nation,  as  ought  to 
have  deterred  the  ministry  from  the  prosecution  of  such 
an  unpopular  measure ;  which,  however,  thev  had  courage 
enough  to  maintain  against  all  opposition.  The  bill  passed 
the  ordeal  of  both  Houses,  and  his  majesty  vouchsafed  the 
royal  sanction  to  this  law  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
The  truth  is,  it  might  have  increased  tlie  wealth,  and  ex- 
tended the  commerce,  of  Great  Britain,  had  it  been  agree- 
able to  the  [leople ;  and  as  the  naturalized  Jews  would 
still  have  been  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  offices, 
as  well  as  from  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  Christian 
brethren,  in  all  probability  they  would  have  gradually  for- 
saken their  own  unprofilable  and  obstinate  infidelity, 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  shining  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
joined  their  fellow-subjects  in  embracing  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  But  no  ministry  ought  to  risk  an  experi- 
ment, how  plausible  soever  it  may  be,  if  they  find  it,  as 
this  was,  an  object  of  the  people's  unconquerable  aversion. 
What  rendered  this  unpopular  measure  the  more  impolitic, 
was  the  unseasonable  juncture  at  which  it  was  carried 
into  execution  ;  that  is,  at  the  eve  of  a  general  election  for 
a  new  pailiament,  when  a  minister  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  every  step  which  may  give  umbrage  to  the  body  of 

the  people.    The  Earl  of  Eg 1,  who  argued  against 

the  Dili  with  equal  power  and  vivacity,  in  describing  the 
effect  it  might  liave  upon  that  occasion,  "  I  am  amazed 
(said  he)  that  this  consideration  makes  no  impression. — 
When  that  day,  which  is  not  far  off",  shall  arrive,  I  shall 
not  fear  to  set  my  foot  upon  any  ground  of  election  in  the 
kingdom,  in  opposition  to  any  one  man  among  you,  or  aiiv 
new  Christian,  who  has  voted  or  appeared  m  favour  of 
this  naturalization." 

§  XXVI.  Another  bill,  transmitted  from  the  upper 
House,  met  with  a  reception  equally  unfavourable  among 
the  Commons,  though  it  was  sustained  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  majority,  and  thus  forced  its  way  to  the  throne, 
where  it  obtained  the  royal  approbation.  The  practice  of  : 
solemnizing  clandestine  marriages,  so  prejudicial  to  the  I 
peace  of  families,  and  so  often  productive  of  misery  to  the 
parties  themselves  thus  united,  was  an  evil  that  prevailed 
to  such  a  degree  as  claimed  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  great  and  opulent  families,  be- 
fore they  had  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  or 
attained  to  the  years  of  discretion,  were  every  day  seduced 
in  their  affections,  and  inveigled  into  matches  big  with 
infamy  and  ruin  ;  and  these  were  gieatly  facilitated  by  the 
opportunities  that  occurred  of  being  united  instantaneously 
by  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  in  the  first  transport  of 
passion,  before  the  destined  victim  had  time  to  cool  or 
deliberate  on  the  subject.  For  this  pernicious  purpose, 
there  was  a  band  of  profligate  miscreants,  the  refuse  of  the 
clergy,  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  virtue,  abandoned  to  all 
sense  of  decency  and  decorum,  for  the  most  part  prisoners 
for  debt  or  delinquency,  and  indeed  the  very  outcasts  of 
human  society,  who  hovered  about  the  verge  of  the  Fleet- 
prison  to  intercept  customers,  plying  like  porters  for  em- 
ployment, and  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage  without 
license  or  question,  in  cellars,  garrets,  or  alehouses,  to  the 
scandal  of  religion,  and  the  disgrace  of  that  order  which 
they  professed.  The  ease  with  which  this  ecclesiastical 
sanction  was  obtained,  and  the  vicious  disposition  of 
those  wretches,  open  to  the  practices  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, were  productive  of  polygamy,  indigence,  conjugal 
infidelity,  prostitution,  and  every  curse  that  could  imhit- 
ter  the  married  state.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  nature 
having  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Peers,  in  an 
appeal  from  an  inferior  tribunal,  that  House  ordered  the 
judges  to  prepare  a  new  bill  for  preventing  such  abuses; 
and  one  w;is  accordingly  framed,  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  at  that  time  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England.  In  order  to  antici|)ate  the  bad  effects  of  clan- 
destine marriages,  this  new  statute  enacted,  That  the  banns 
should  be  regularly  published,  three  successive  Sundays, 
in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  the  parties  dwell :  that 
no  license  should  be  granted  to  marrv  in  any  place,  where 
one  of  the  parties  has  not  dwelt  at  least  a  month,  except 

that  city,  arrordin?  to  a  concerted  plan,  to  be  executed  by  voluntary  Mb- 
scription. — A  tbinl.  allowios  the  exportation  of  wool  and  witollen  yun 
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a  special  license  by  the  archbishop  :  That  if  any  marriage 
should  be  solemnized  m  any  other  place  than  a  church  or 
a  chapel,  without  a  special  license,  or  in  a  public  cha- 

fiel,  without  havini;  published  the  banns,  or  obtained  a 
icense  of  some  person  properly  qualified,  the  marriage 
should  be  void,  and  the  person  who  solemnized  it  trans- 
ported for  seven  years :  That  marriages,  by  license,  of 
parties  under  age,  without  consent  of  parent  or  guardian, 
should  be  null  and  void,  unless  the  party  under  age  be  a 
widow,  and  the  parent  refusing  consent,  a  widow  married 
again  :  That  when  the  consent  of  a  mother  or  guardian  is 
refused  from  caprice,  or  such  parent  or  guardian  be  iion 
compos  mentis,  or  beyond  sea,  the  minor  should  have 
recourse  for  relief  to  the  court  of  chancery  :  That  no  suit 
should  be  commenced  to  compel  a  celebration  of  marriage, 
upon  pretence  of  any  contract:  That  all  marriages  should 
be  solemnized  before  two  witnesses,  and  an  entry  be  made 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  whether  it  was  by  banns  or 
license,  whether  either  of  tne  parties  were  under  age,  or  the 
marriage  celebrated  with  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  ; 
and  this  entry  to  be  signed  by  the  minister,  the  parties, 
and  the  witnesses  :  That  a  false  license,  or  certificate,  or 
destroying  register  books,  should  be  deemed  felony,  either 
in  principal  or  accessary,  and  punished  with  death.  The 
bill,  when  first  considered  in  the  lower  House,  gave  rise 
to  a  variety  of  debates:  in  which  the  members  appeared 
to  be  divided  rather  according  to  their  real  sentiments, 
than  by  the  rules  of  any  political  distinction  :  for  some 
principal  servants  of  the  government  freely  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  minister,  who  countenanced  the  hill ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was,  on  this  occasion,  sup- 
ported by  certain  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and  the  disputes 
were  maintained  with  extraordinary  eagerness  and  warmth. 
The  principal  objections  importeil,  that  such  restrictions 
on  marriage  would  damp  the  spirit  of  love  and  propaga- 
tion ;  promote  mercenary  matches,  to  the  ruin  of  domestic 
happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  prejudice  of  posterity  and  po- 
pulation ;  impede  the  circulation  of  property  by  preserving 
the  wealth  of  thekiuEdom  among  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of 
opulent  families,  who  would  always  intermarry  withm 
their  own  pale  ;  subject  the  poor  to  many  inconveniences 
andextraordinary  expense, from  the  nature  of  the  forms  to  be 
observed  ;  and  throw  an  additional  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  chancellor.  They  affirmed,  that  no  human  power 
had  a  right  to  dissolve  a  vow  solemnly  made  in  the  sight 
of  heaven  :  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  bill  prevented 
clandestine  marriages,  it  would  encourage  fornication  and 
debauchery,  insomuch  as  the  parties  restrained  from  in- 
dulging their  mutual  passions  in  an  honourable  manner, 
vpould  be  tempted  to  gratify  them  by  stealth,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  reputation.  In  a  word,  they  foresaw  a  great  num- 
ber of  evjls  in  the  train  of  this  bill,  which  have  not  yet 
been  realized.  On  the  other  side,  its  advocates  endeavour- 
ed to  refute  these  arguments,  and  some  of  them  spoke 
with  great  strength  and  precision.  The  bill  underwent  a 
great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments  ;  which  were 
not  effected  without  violent  contest  and  altercation.  At 
length  however,  it  was  floated  throusih  both  Houses  on 
the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  har- 
bour of  royal  approbation.  Certain  it  is,  the  aliuse  of 
clandestine  marriage  might  have  been  removed  upon  much 
easier  terms  than  those  imposed  upon  the  subject  by  this 
bill,  which,  after  all,  hath  been  found  ineffectual,  as  it  may 
be  easily  eluded  by  a  short  voyage  to  the  continent,  or  a 
moderate  journey  to  North  Britain,  where  the  indissoluble 
knot  may  be  tied  without  scruple  or  interruption. 

§  XXVII.  Over  and  above  these  new  statutes,  there 
were  some  other  subjects  wbich  occasionally  employed 
the  attention  of  the  Commons ;  such  as  the  state  of  the 
British  sugar  colonies,  which  was  considered  in  conse- 
quence of  petitions  presented  by  the  sugar  refiners  and 
grocers  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Bristol,  complaining 
of  the  exorbitant  price  demanded  and  civen  for  suirars 
imported  from  Jamaica ;  desiring  that  the  proprietors  of 
land  in  Jamaica  might  be  obliged  to  cultivate  greater 
quantities  of  ground  for  raising  sugar  canes,  or  that  they 
(the  petitioners)  might  have  leave  to  import  muscovado 
sugars  from  other  countries,  when  the  price  of  those  im- 
ported from  Jamaica  should  exceed  a  certain  rate.  Tliis 
remonstrance  was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  committee 
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of  the  whole  House ;  and  a  great  number  of  evidences 
and  papers  being  examined,  they  resolved,  that  the  peo- 
pling of  Jamaica  with  white  innabitants,  and  cultivating 
the  lands  thereof,  would  be  the  most  proper  measure  for 
securing  that  island,  and  increasing  the  trade  and  naviga- 
tion between  it  and  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  his 
majesty's  dominions  :  that  the  endeavours  hitherto  used 
by  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  to  increase  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  cultivation  of  lands,  in 
the  manner  that  might  hest  conduce  to  the  security  and 
defence  of  that  island,  had  not  been  effectual  for  these 
purposes.  The  House  ordered  a  bill  to  he  founded  on 
these  resolutions  ;  but  this  was  postponed,  until  the  minis- 
try should  receive  more  full  information  touching  the  true 
state  of  that  island.  The  planters  of  Jamaica  laboured 
under  many  grievances  and  hardships,  from  divers  heavy 
impositions  and  restrictions  ;  and  a  detail  of  these  was 
transmitted  in  a  representation  to  his  majesty,  which  was 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  commissioners  of  trade 
and  plantations.  The  cause  of  the  planters  was  defended 
vigorously,  and  managed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Alderman  Beckford,  a  gentleman  of  vast  possessions  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  who  perfectly  well  understood,  and  stre- 
nuously supjiorted,  the  interest  of  that  his  native  country. 
§  XXVIII.  Abortive  also  proved  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  law  for  keeping  an  annual  register  of  marriages, 
births,  deaths,  the  individuals  who  received  alms,  and  the 
total  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  presented  by  Mr.  Potter,  a  gentleman  of  preg- 
nant parts,  and  spirited  elocution  :  who  enumerating  the 
advantages  of  such  a  law,  observed,  that  it  would  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  collective  strength 
of  the  nation  ;  consequently  point  out  those  places  where 
there  is  a  defect  or  excess  of  population,  and  certainly  de- 
termine whether  a  general  naturalization  would  be  advan- 
tageous or  prejudicial  to  the  community  ;  that  it  would 
decide  what  number  of  men  might,  on  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, be  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
whetherthe  nation  is  gainer  or  loser  by  sending  its  natives 
to  settle,  and  our  troops  to  defend  distant,  colonies;  that 
it  would  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  local  administra- 
tion of  civil  government,  or  a  police  upon  certain  fixed 
principles,  the  want  of  which  hath  been  long  a  reproach 
to  the  nation,  a  security  to  vice,  and  an  encouragement  to 
idleness ;  that  in  many  cases  where  all  other  evidence  is 
wanting,  it  would  enable  suitors  to  recover  their  right  in 
courts  of  justice,  facilitate  an  equal  and  equitable  assess- 
ment in  raising  the  present  taxes,  and  laying  future  impo- 
sitions; specify  the  lineal  descents,  relations,  and  alliances 
of  families ;  lighten  the  intolerable  burthens  incurred  by 
the  public,  from  innumerable  and  absurd  Regulations  re- 
lating to  the  poor ;  provide  for  them  by  a  more  equal  ex- 
ertion of  humanity,  and  effectually  screen  them  from  all 
risk  of  perishing  by  hunger,  cold,  cruelty,  and  oppression. 
Whether  such  a  law  would  have  answered  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  patron,  we  shall  not  preleiid  to  deter- 
mine ;  though,  in  our  opinion,  it  must  have  been  attended 
with  very  salutary  consequences,  particularly  in  restrain- 
ing the  hand  of  robbery  and  violence,  in  detecting  fraud, 
bridling  the  ferocity  of  a  licentious  people,  and  establish- 
ing a  happy  system  of  order  and  suoordination.  At  first 
the  bill  niet'with  little  opposition,  except  from  Mr. 
Thornton,  member  for  the  city  of  York,  who  inveighed 
against  it  with  great  fervour,  as  a  measure  that  savoured  of 
French  policy,  to  which  the  English  nation  ever  had  the 
utmost  aversion.  He  affirmed,  that  the  method  in  ivhich 
it  was  proposed  this  register  should  be  kept,  would  furnish 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  with  continual  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  nation  ;  that 
it  would  empower  an  ill-designing  minister  to  execute  any 
scheme  subversive  of  public  liberty,  invest  parish  and  petty 
officers  of  the  peace  with  exorbitant  powers,  and  cost  the 
nation  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  execution.  Tliese  arguments,  which  we  appre- 
hend are  extremely  frivolous  and  inconclusive,  had  a  great 
weight  with  a  considerable  number  who  joined  in  the  op- 
position, while  the  ministry  stood  neutral.  Nevertheless, 
afier  having  undergone  some  amendments,  it  was  convey- 
ed to  the  Lords,  by  whom  it  was,  at  the  second  reading, 
thrown  out,  as  a  scheme  of  very  dangerous  tendency.  The 
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li'i;islature  of  Great  Britain  have,  on  some  occasions,  been 
more  startled  at  the  distant  sliadow  of  a  bare  possiliility, 
than  at  the  real  approach  of  the  most  dangerous  innovation. 

§  XXIX.  From  the  usual  deliberations  on  civil  and 
lonmiercial  concerns,  the  attention  of  the  parliament, 
winch  had  seldom  or  never  turned  upon  literary  avocations, 
was  called  off  by  an  extraordinary  subject  of  this  nature. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  celebrated  physician  and  natnndist, 
well  known  through  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe 
for  his  ample  collection  of  rarities,  culled  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  antiquities 
and  curiosities  of  art,  had  directed  m  his  last  wil^,  that  his 
valuable  museum,  together  with  his  numerous  library, 
shftuld  be  offered  to  the  parliament,  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  in  consideration  of  their  paying  a  certain  sum,  m 
compensation,  to  his  heirs.  His  terms  were  embraced  by 
the  Commons,  who  agreed  to  pav  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  whole,  supposed  to  be  worth  four  times  that  sum  ; 
and  a  bill  was  prepared  for  purchasing  this  museum,  to- 
gether with  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts,  so  de- 
nominated from  its  founder,  Robert  Harley  l^'.arl  of 
Oxford,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and  now  offered 
to  the  public  by  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
It  was  proposed  that  these  purchases  should  be  joined  to 
the  famous  Cottonian  library,  and  a  suitable  repository 
provided  for  tliem  and  the  king's  library,  which  had  long 
lain  neglected  and  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather 
in  the  old  dormitory  at  Westminster.  Accordingly, 
trustees  and  governors,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  the  kingdom,  were  appointed,  and  regulations 
established  for  the  management  of  this  noble  museum, 
which  was  deposited  in  Montagu-house,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  edifices  in  England,  where  it  is  subjected, 
without  reserve,  to  the  view  of  the  public,  under  certain 
necessary  restrictions,  and  exhibits  a  glorious  monument  of 
national  taste  and  liberality.''  In  the  beginn.ng  of  June  the 
session  of  parliament  was  closed  by  his  majesty,  who  men- 
tioned nothing  particular  in  his  speech,  but  that  the  state  of 
foreign  affairs  had  suffered  no  alteration  since  their  meeting. 

§  XXX.  The  genius  of  the  English  people  is  perhaps 
incompatible  with  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  ;  if  it  is 
not  ruffled  by  foreign  provocations,  or  agitated  bv  unpopu- 
lar measures  of  domestic  administration,  it  will  undergo 
temporary  fermentations  from  the  turbulent  ingredients 
inherent  in  its  own  constitution.  Tumults  are  excited, 
and  faction  kindled  into  rage  and  inveteracy,  by  incidents 
of  the  most  frivolous  nature.  At  this  juncture  the  metro- 
polis of  England  was  divided  and  discomposed  in  a  sur- 
prising manner,  by  a  dispute  in  itself  of  so  little  conse- 
quence to  the  community,  that  it  would  not  deserve  a  place 
in  a  general  history,  if  it  did  not  serve  to  convey  a 
characteristic  idea  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  an  obscure  damsel,  of  low  degree,  whose 
name  was  Elizabeth  Canning,  promulgated  a  report,  which 
in  a  little  time  attracted  the  attention  of  liie  public.  She 
affirmed,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  at  night,  she 
was  seized  under  Bedlam-wall  by  two  ruffians,  who 
having  stripped  her  of  her  upper  apparel,  secured  her 
mouth  with  a  gag,  and  threatened  to  murder  her  should 
she  make  the  least  noise ;  that  they  conveved  her  on  foot 
about  ten  miles,  to  a  place  called  Enfield-wash,  and 
brought  her  to  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Wells,  where  she 
was  pillaged  of  her  stays;  and,  because  she  refused  to 
turn  prostitute,  confined  in  a  cold,  damp,  separate,  and 
unfurnished  apartment;  where  she  remained  a  whole 
month,  without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  few  stale 
crusts,  of  bread,  and  about  a  gallon  of  water;  till  at 
length  she  forced  her  way  through  a  window,  and  ran 
home  to  her  mother's  house,  almost  naked,  in  the  night  of 
the  twentv-ninth  of  .January.  This  story,  improbable  and 
unsupported,  operated  so  strongly  on  the  passions  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldermanbury,  where 
Canning's  mother  lived,  and  particularly  among  fanatics  of 
all  denominations,  that  they  raised  voluntary  contributions. 
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with  surprising  eagerness,  in  order  to  bring  the  supposed 
delinquents  to  justice.  Warrants  were  granteil  for  appre- 
hending Wells,  who  kept  the  house  at  Enfield-wash,  and 
her  accomplices,  the  servant-maid,  whose  name  was 
Virtue  Hall,  and  one  Squires,  an  old  gipsey-woman,  which 
last  was  charged  by  Canning  of  having  robbed  her  of  her 
stays.  Wells,  though  acquitted  of  the  felony,  was  punish- 
ed as  a  bawd.  Hall  turned  evidence  for  Canning,  but 
afterwards  recanted.  Squires,  the  gipsey,  was  convicted  of 
the  robbery,  though  she  produced  undoubted  evidence  to 
prove  that  she  was  at  Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire  that  very 
night  in  which  the  felony  was  said  to  he  committed,  and 
Canning  and  her  friends  fell  into  divers  contradictions 
during  the  course  of  the  trial.  Bv  this  time  the  prepos- 
session of  the  common  people  in  ber  favour  had  risen  to 
such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  most  palpable  truths 
which  appeared  on  the  otiier  side,  had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  exasperating  them  to  the  most  dangerous  degree 
of  rage  and  revenge.  Some  of  the  witnesses  for  Squires, 
though  persons  of  unblemished  char.acter,  were  so  intimi- 
dated, that  they  durst  not  enter  the  court;  and  those  who 
had  resolution  enough  to  give  evidence  m  her  behalf,  ran 
tlie  risk  of  assassination  from  the  vulgar  that  surrounded 
the  place.  On  this  occasion,  .Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  behaved  with  that  laudable  courage 
and  humanity  which  ought  ever  to  disting^iish  the  chief 
magistrate  of  such  a  metropolis.  Considering  the  im- 
probability of  the  charge,  the  heat,  partiality,  and  blind 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  old  woman's  innocence  by  a  great  number 
of  affidavits,  voluntarily  sent  up  from  the  country  by  per- 
sons of  unquestionable  credit,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
some  other  worthy  citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  the  torrent 
of  vulgar  prejudice.  Application  was  made  to  the  throne 
for  mercy :  the  case  was  referred  to  the  attorney  and 
.solicilor-general,  who,  having  examined  the  evidences  on 
both  sides,  made  their  report  in  favour  of  Squires  to  the 
king  and  council ;  and  this  poor  old  creature  was  indulged 
with  his  majesty's  pardon.  This  affair  was  now  swelled 
up  into  such  a  faction  as  divided  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  including  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  high 
as  well  as  the  humble.  Pamphlets  and  pasquinades  were 
published  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  which  became  the 
general  topic  of  conversation  in  all  assemblies,  and  people 
of  all  ranks  espoused  one  or  other  party  with  as  much 
warmth  and  animosity  as  had  ever  inflamed  the  wliigs  and 
tories,  even  at  the  most  rancorous  period  of  their  oppo- 
sition. Subscriptions  were  opened,  and  large  sums  levied, 
on  one  side,  to  prosecute  for  perjury  the  persons  on  vvliose 
evidence  the  pardon  had  been  granted.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  had  interested  themselves  for  the  gipsey, 
resolved  to  support  her  witnesses,  and,  if  possible,  detect 
the  imposture  of  Canning.  Bills  of  perjury  were  preferred 
on  both  sides.  The  evidence  for  Squires  were  tried  and 
acquitted  ;  at  first  Canning  absconded ;  but  afterwards 
surrendered  to  take  her  trial,  and  being,  after  a  long  hear- 
ing, found  guilty,  was  transported  to  the  British  colonies. 
The  zeal  of  her  friends,  however,  seemed  to  be  inflamed 
by  her  conviction  ;  and  those  who  carried  on  the  prosecu- 
tion against  her  were  insulted,  even  to  the  danger  of  their 
lives.  They  supplied  her  with  necessaries  of  all  sorts, 
paid  for  her  transportation  in  a  private  ship,  where  she  en- 
joved  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  could  be 
afforded  in  that  situation,  and  furnished  her  with  such 
recommendations  as  secured  to  her  a  very  agreeable  re- 
ception in  New  England. 

§  XXXI.  Next  to  this  very  remarkable  transaction,  the 
incident  that  principally  distinguished  this  year  in  Eng- 
land, wa-s  the  execution  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  a 
native  of  North  Britain,  and  brother  to  ('ameron  of 
Lochiel,  chief  of  that  numerous  and  warlike  tribe,  who 
had  taken  the  field  with  the  prince  pretender.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded, 
he  found  means  to  escape  to  the  continent.    His  brother, 
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ihe  doctor,  had  accompanied  lum  iti  all  his  expeditions, 
though  not  in  a  military  capacity,  and  was  included  with 
him  in  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the 
imrriinent  dan>;er  attending  such  an  attempt,  the  doctor  re- 
turned privately  to  Scotland,  in  order  (as  it  was  reported) 
to  recover  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  pretender, 
which  had  been  embezzled  by  his  adherents  in  that  country. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  inducement  to  re-visit  his 
native  country  under  such  a  predicament,  certain  it  is,  he 
was  discovered,  apprehended,  conducted  to  London,  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  examined  by  the  privy  council,  and 
produced  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  where  his  identity 
being  proved  by  several  witnesses,  he  received  sentence  of 
death,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  terror  and  re- 
sentment of  the  people,  occasioned  by  the  rebellion, 
having  by  this  time  subsided,  their  humane  passions  did 
not  fail  to  operate  in  favour  of  this  unfortunate  gendeman : 
their  pity  was  mingled  with  esteem,  arising  from  his  per- 
sonal cliaracter,  which  was  altogether  unblemished,  and 
his  deportment  on  this  occasion,  which  they  could  not 
help  admiring,  as  the  standard  of  manly  fortitude  and 
decorum.  The  populace,  though  not  very  subject  to  ten- 
der emotions,  were  moved  to  compassion,  and  even  to  tears, 
by  his  behaviour  at  the  place  of  execution  ;  and  many  sin- 
cere well-wishers  to  the  present  establishment  thought  that 
the  sacrifice  of  this  victim,  at  such  a  juncture,  could  not 
redound  either  to  its  honour  or  security. 

§  XXXII.  The  turbulent  spirit,  which  is  never  totally 
extinguished  in  this  island,  manifested  itself  in  sundry  tu- 
mults that  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  South  Britain. 
The  price  of  provisions,  and  bread  in  particular,  being 
raised  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  in  consequence  of  an  absurd 
exportation  of  corn,  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  a  formida- 
ble body  of  colliers,  and  other  labouring  people,  raised  an 
insurrection  at  Bristol,  began  to  plunder  the  corn-vessels 
in  the  harbour,  and  commit  such  outrages  in  the  city,  that 
the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  mili- 
tary power.  A  troop  of  dragoons  were  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  the  insurgents  were  quelled,  though  not  without 
some  blood-shed.  Commotions  of  the  same  kind  were 
excited  in  Yorkshire,  Manchester,  and  several  other  places 
in  the  northern  counties.  At  Leeds  a  detachment  of  the 
king's  troops  were  obliged  in  their  own  defence  to  fire  upon 
the  rioters,  eight  or  nine  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  spot; 
and,  indeed,  so  little  care  had  been  taken  to  restrain  the 
licentious  insolence  of  the  vulgar  by  proper  laws  and  re- 
gulations, duly  executed  under  the  eye  ofcivil  magistracy, 
that  a  military  power  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

§  XXXIII.  The  tranquillity  of  the  continent  was  not 
endangered  by  any  new  contest  or  disturbance:  yet  the 
breach  between  the  clergy  and  the  parliament  of  Paris  was 
every  day  more  and  more  widened,  and  the  people  were 
pretty  equally  divided  between  superstition  and  a  regard 
for  civil  liberty.  The  parliament  having  caused  divers 
ecclesiastics  to  be  apprehended,  for  having  refused  to 
administer  the  sacraments  to  persons  in  extremity,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  all  of  them 
declared  they  acted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  Application  being  made  to  this  haughty 
prelate,  he  treated  the  deputies  of  the  parliament  with  the 
most  supercilious  contempt,  and  even  seemed  to  brave  the 
power  and  authority  of  that  body.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeded  to  take  cognizance  of  the  recusant  clergy,  until 
their  sovereign  ordered  them  to  desist.  Then  they  pre- 
sented remonstrances  to  his  majesty,  reminding  him  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  duty  of  their  station,  which  obliged 
them  to  do  justice  on  all  delinquents.  In  the  meantime, 
they  continued  to  perform  their  functions,  and  even  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  whom 
they  summoned  to  attend  their  tribunal.  Next  day  thev 
received  from  Versailles  a  Icltre  de  cachet,  accompanied 
by  letters  patent,  commanding  them  to  suspend  all  prose- 
cutions relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments;  and  order- 
ing the  letters  patent  to  be  registered.  Instead  of  obeying 
these  commands,  they  presented  new  remonstrances,  for 
answers  to  which  they  were  referred  to  the  king's  former 
declarations.  In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  thev  had 
spirit  enough  to  resolve, "  that  whereas  certain  evil-minded 


persons  had  prevented  truth  from  reaching  the  throne,  Ihe 
chambers  remained  assembled,  and  all  other  business 
should  be  suspended."  The  affair  was  now  become  very 
serious.  His  majesty,  by  fresh  letters  patent,  renewed  his 
orders,  and  commanded  them  to  proceed  with  their  ordi- 
nary business,  on  ])ain  of  incurring  his  displeasure.  They 
forthwith  came  to  anoUier  resolution,  importing,  that  they 
could  not  obey  this  injunction  without  a  breach  of  their 
duty  and  their  oath.  Next  day  lettresde  cachet  were  issued, 
banishing  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  all  the  mem- 
bers, except  those  of  the  great  chamber,  which  the  court 
did  not  find  more  tractable  than  their  brethren.  Tliey  forth- 
with resolved  to  abide  by  the  two  resolutions  mentioned 
above;  and,  as  an  instance  of  their  unshaken  fortitude, 
ordered  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  taken  into  custody  for  refus- 
ing the  sacraments  Tliis  spirited  measure  involved  them 
in  the  fate  of  the  rest;  for  they  vvere  also  exiled  from  Paris, 
the  citizens  of  which  did  not  fiiil  to  extol  their  conduct 
with  the  loudest  dncomiums,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ex- 
press their  resentment  against  the  clergy,  who  could  not 
stir  abroad  without  being  exposed  to  violence  or  insult. 
The  example  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  followed  by 
that  of  Rouen,  winch  had  courage  enough  to  issue  orders 
for  apprehending  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  because  he  had 
refused  to  appear  when  summoned  to  their  tribunal.  Their 
decrees  on  this  occasion  being  annulled  by  the  king's 
council  of  state,  they  presented  a  bold  remonstrance,  which, 
however,  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exasperating  the 
ministry.  A  grand  deputation  being  ordered  to  attend  the 
king,  they  were  commanded  to  desist  from  intermeddling 
in  disputes  relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  to 
register  this  injunction.  At  their  return  they  had  recourse 
to  a  new  remonstrance :  and  one  of  their  principal  coun- 
sellors, who  had  spoken  freely  in  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  arrested  by  a  party  of  dragoons,  who  carried  him 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dourlens.  In  a  word,  the  body 
of  the  people  declared  for  the  parliament,  in  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  ;  and,  had  they  not  been  overawed 
by  a  formidable  standing  army,  would  certainly  have  taken 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties  ;  while  the  monarch 
weakly  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  priestly  delu- 
sions ;  and,  secure  in  his  military  a|ipointment,  seemed  to 
set  the  rest  of  his  subjects  at  defiance.  Apprehensive,  how- 
ever, that  these  disputes  would  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  he,  by  letters  patent,  established 
a  royal  chamber  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  civil  and  cri- 
minal, which  was  opened  with  a  solemn  mass  jterformed  in 
the  queen's  chapel  at  the  Louvre,  where  all  the  members 
assisted.  On  this  occasion  another  difficulty  occurred. 
The  letters  patent,  constituting  this  new  court,  ought  to 
have  been  registered  by  the  parliament,  which  was  now  no 
more.  To  remedy  this  defect,  application  was  made  to  the 
inferin-  court  of  the  Chatelet ;  which  refusing  to  register  them, 
one  of  its  members  was  committed  to  the  Bastile,  and  an- 
other absconded.  Intimidated  by  this  exertion  of  despotic 
power,  they  allowed  the  king's  officers  to  enter  Ihe  letters  in 
their  registers  ;  but  afterwards  adopted  more  vigorous  reso- 
lutions. The  lieutenant  civil  appearing  in  their  court,  all  the 
counsellors  rose  up  and  retired,  leavinghim  alone, and  on  the 
table  an  arr^t,  importing,  that  whereas  the  confinement  of 
one  of  their  members,  the  prosecution  of  another  who  durst 
not  appear,  and  the  present  calamities  of  the  nation,  gave 
them  just  apprehension  for  their  own  persons,  they  had, 
after  mature  deliberation,  thought  proper  to  retire.  Thus 
a  dangerous  ferment  was  excited  by  the  king's  espousing 
the  cause  of  spiritual  insolence  and  oppression  against  the 
general  voice  of  his  people,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of 
reason  and  common  sense. 

§  XXXIV.  The  property  of  East  Friezland  continued 
still  to  be  the  source  of  contention  between  the  Electors  of 
Brandenhurgh  and  Hanover.  The  interest  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  being  (lowerfully  supported  by  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, the  minister  of  that  power  at  the  diet  proposed  that 
the  affair  should  be  taken  into  immediate  consideration. 
He  was  seconded  by  the  minister  of  Brunswick  ;  but  the 
envoy  from  Br.andenburgh,  having  protested  in  form  against 
this  procedure,  withdrew  from  the  assembly,  and  the  Bruns- 
wick minister  made  a  counter  protestation,  after  which  he 
also  retired.  Then  a  motion  being  made,  that  this  dispute 
should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Aulic  council  at 
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\ienna,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majoritv  of 
fourteen  voices.  His  Prussian  majesty's  final  declaration 
with  resrard  to  this  affiir  was  after«-ariis  presented  to  the 
diet,  and  answered  in  the  sequel  by  a  memorial  from  his 
Britannic  majesty  as   Elector  of  Hanover.     Some   other 

retty  disputes  likewise  ha|>pened  between  the  resencv  of 
lanoverand  the  city  of  Munsler ;  and  the  former  clairning 
some  bailiwicks  in  the  territories  of  liremen,  sequestered 
certain  revenues  belonsini;  to  this  city,  in  Stade  and  Ferden, 
till  these  claims  sliould  be  satisfied. 

§  XXX\'.  The  court  of  Vienna  bavins  dropped  for  the 
present  the  scheme  for  electing  a  Kin^  of  the  Romans,  con- 
cluded a  very  extniordinary  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  stipulating  that  his  serene  hiehness  should  be 
appointed  perpetual  covernor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  with 
a  salary  of  ninety  thousand  florins,  on  condition  that  he 
should  maintain  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  empress  queen  ;  that  her  imperial  ma- 
jestv  should  have  a  risiht  to  place  garrisons  in  the  citadels 
of  Miraiulola  and  Heggio,  as  well  as  in  the  castle  of  jMassa 
Carrara :  that  the  Archduke  Peter  Leopold,  third  son  of 
their  imperial  majesties,  sliould  espouse  the  daughter  of 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Modena,  by  the  heiress  of  Massa 
Carrara;  and  in  case  of  her  dving  without  heirs  male,  the 
estates  of  that  house  and  the  duchy  of  Mirandola  should 
devolve  to  the  Archduke  ;  but  in  case  of  her  having  male 
issue,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  principality  of  Fermia,  and 
other  possessions  in  Hungary,  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena, for  her  fortune :  finally,  that  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  branch  of  the  house  of  Este,  all  the  dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena  should  devolve  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

§  XXX\  I.  While  the  powers  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  were  thus  employed  in  strengthening  their  respec- 
tive interests,  and  concerting  measures  for  preventing  any 
interruption  of  the  general  tranquillity,  malters  were  fast 
ripening  to  a  fresh  rupture  between  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  m  different  parts  of  North  America. 
We  have  already  observed  that  commissaries  had  been 
appointed,  and  conferences  opened  at  Paris,  to  determine 
the  disputes  between  the  two  crowns,  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  No%-a  Scotia  ;  and  we  took  notice  in  general 
of  the  little  arts  of  evasion  practised  by  the  French  com- 
missaries to  darken  and  perplex  the  dispute,  and  elude  the 
pretensions  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  Thev  persisted  in 
employing  these  arts  of  chicanery  and  cavil  with  such 
perseverance,  that  the  negociation  proved  abortive,  the 
conferences  broke  up,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  portend 
approaching  hostilities.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  a  detail 
of  the  incidents  which  were  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
the  war,  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
dispute  concerning  Nova  Scotia  ;  which,  we  apprehend,  is 
but  imperfectly  understood,  though  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

§  XXX\  IL  Nova  Scotia,  called  by  the  French  Acadia, 
lies  between  the  forty-fourth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  having  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  river  and  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  winter,  which 
continues  near  seven  months  in  this  country,  is  intensely 
cold  ;  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  tiling  that  can 
be  called  spring,  it  is  immediately  succeeded  bv  a  summer, 
the  heat  of  which  is  almost  insupportable,  but  of  no  long 
continuance.  The  soil  in  general  is  thin  and  barren,  though 
some  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  land  in 
England.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with  a  perpetual 
fog,  even  after  the  summer  has  commenced.  It  was  first 
possessed  by  the  French,  before  they  made  anv  establish- 
ment in  Canada  ;  who,  by  dint  of  industry  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance,  in  struggling  with  the  many  difficulties 
they  necessarily  laboured  under  in  the  infancy  of  this 
settlement,  subsisted  tolerably  well,  and  increased  con- 
siderably, with  very  little  assistance  from  Europe :  whilst 
we,  even  now,  should  lose  the  immense  expense  we  have 
already  been  at  to  settle  a  colony  there,  and  should  see  all 
our  endeavours  to  that  end  defeated,  if  the  support  of  the 
royal  hand  was  withdrawn  but  for  a  moment.  This  coun- 
try, by  the  possession  of  which  an  enemy  would  be  enabled 
greatly  to  annoy  all  our  other  colonies,  and,  if  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  would  be  of  singular  service  both  to  their 
fishery  and  their  sugar-islands/  has  frequently  changed 


hands  from  the  French  to  the  English,  and  from  the  Eng- 
lish back  again  to  the  French,  till  our  right  to  it  was  finally 
settled  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
which  all  tlie  country  included  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
what  was  called  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  was  ceded  to  the 
Knijlish.     This  article  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Cha|ielle  :  but,  for  want  of  ascertaining  distinctly  what    . 
were  the  bounds  intended  to  be  fixed  by  the  two  nations 
with  respect  to  this  province,  disputes  arose,  and  commis-   '. 
saries,  as  we  have  observed,  were  appointed  by  both  sides,   , 
to  adjust  the  litigatiou. 

§  XXXX'III.  The  commissaries  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  conformed  themselves  to  the  rule  laid  down  bv  the 
treaty  itself,  and  assigned  those  as  the  ancient  limits  of  this 
country,  which  had  always  passed  as  such,  from  the  very 
earliest  time  of  any  certainty,  down  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty ;  which  the  two  crowns  had  frequently  declared  ' 
to  be  such,  and  which  the  French  had  often  admitted  and 
allowed.  These  limits  are,  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  north,  and  Penlagoet  to  the  west :  the 
country  situated  between  these  boundaries  is  that  which 
the  French  received  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain's,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  under  the 
general  name  of  Acadia.  Of  this  country,  thus  limited, 
they  continued  in  possession  from  that  period  to  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four,  when  a  descent 
was  made  upon  it,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sedg- 
wick. That  these  were  then  the  undisputed  limits  of 
Acadia,  his  Britannic  majesty's  commissaries  plainly 
proved,  by  a  letter  of  Louis  XI I L  to  the  Sieurs  Charnisay 
and  La  Tour,  regulating  their  jurisdictions  in  Acadia;  by 
tiie  subsequent  commissions  of  the  French  king  to  the 
same  persons,  as  governors  of  Acadia,  jn  the  sequel  ;  and 
by  tliat  which  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  Sieur  Denys, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifly-four ;  all  of 
which  extend  the  bounds  of  this  country  from  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  Pentagoet  and  New  England.  That  these 
were  the  notions  of  the  French  with  respect  to  the  ancient  j 
limits  of  this  province  was  further  confirmed  by  the  demand  ' 
made  by  their  ambassador,  in  the  course  of  that  same  year, 
for  the  restitution  of  the  forts  Pentagoet,  St.  John's,  and 
Port  Royal,  as  forts  situated  in  Acadia.  In  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two,  upon  the  revival  of 
the  claim  of  Fiance  to  the  country  of  Acadia,  which  had 
been  left  undecided  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  the 
French  ambassador,  then  at  the  court  of  London,  assigned 
Pentagoet  as  the  western,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as 
the  northern,  boundary  of  that  country  ;  and  alleged  the 
restitution  of  Acadia  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  and  the  possession  taken  by  France  in 
consequence  thereof,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  that 
possession,  with  the  same  limits,  to  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-four,  as  proofs  of  the  equity  and 
ralidity  of  the  claim  he  then  made  :  in  which  claim,  and 
in  the  manner  of  supporting  it,  he  was  particularly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  court  of  France.  The  same  court  after- 
wards thought  it  so  clear,  upon  former  determinations, 
and  her  own  former  possessions,  that  the  true  ancient 
boundaries  of  Acadia  were  Pentagoet  to  the  west,  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north,  that  she  desired  no  speci- 
fication of  limits  in  the  treaty  of  Breda,  but  was  contented 
with  the  restitution  of  Acadia  ;  generally  named  :  and, 
upon  a  dispute  which  arose  in  the  execution  of  this  treaty, 
France  re-asserted,  and  Great  Britain,  after  some  discus- 
sion, agreed  to  the  above-mentioned  limits  of  Acadia  ;  and 
France  obtained  possession  of  that  country,  so  bounded, 
under  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The  sense  of  France  upon  this 
subject,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  was 
also  clearly  manifested,  in  the  memorials  delivered  at  that 
time  by  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London, 
complaining  of  some  encroachments  made  by  the  English 
upon  the  coast  of  Acadia :  he  described  the  country  as 
extending  from  isle  Percce,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  St.  George's  island  :  and  agaio, 
in  a  subsequent  complaint,  made  by  Mons.  BariMon  and 
Mons.  de  Bonrepaus  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  against 
the  judge  of  Pemaquid,  for  having  seized  the  effects  of  a 
French  merchant  at  Pentagoet,  which,  said  they,  was 
situated  in  Acadia,  as  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
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Breda.  To  explain  the  sense  of  France,  touching  the 
bounds  of  Acadia  in  tlie  year  one  tliousand  seven  hundred, 
the  Urilish  commissaries  produced  a  proposal  of  tlie  French 
ambassador,  then  residmg  in  Great  Britain,  to  restrain  the 
limits  of  that  country  to  the  river  St.  George.  They  also 
instanced  the  surrender  of  Port  Royal  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten,  in  which  Acadia  is  de- 
scribed with  the  same  limits  with  which  France  had 
received  it  in  the  years  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
And  further  to  ascertain  tlie  sense  of  both  crowns,  even  at 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  itself,  they  producftl  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain's  instructions  to  her  ambassadors  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eleven,  in  which  they 
were  directed  to  insist,  "  That  his  most  christian  majesty 
should  quit  all  claim  or  title,  by  virtue  of  any  former  treaty, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  country  called  Nova  Scotia,  and  ex- 
pressly to  Port  Royal,  otherwise  Annapolis  Royal."  To 
these  they  added  a  manifest  demonstration,  founded  on 
indisputable  facts,  proving  that  the  recital  of  the  several 
sorts  of  right  which  France  had  ever  pretended  to  this 
country,  and  the  specification  of  both  terms,  Acadia  or 
Nova  Scotia,  were  intended  by  Great  Britain  to  obviate 
all  doubts  which  had  ever  been  made  concerning  the  limits 
of  Acadia,  and  to  comprehend  with  more  certainty  all  that 
country  which  France  had  ever  received  as  such  ;  finally, 
to  specify  what  France  considered  as  Acadia.  During  the 
treaty  they  referred  to  the  offers  of  the  crown  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelve,  in  which  she 
proposed  to  restrain  the  boundary  of  Acadia  to  the  river 
St.  George,  as  a  departure  from  its  real  boundary,  in  case 
Great  Britain  would  restore  to  her  the  possession  of  that 
country.  From  all  these  facts  it  plainly  appears  that  Great 
Britain  demanded  nothing  but  what  the  fair  construction 
of  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  necessarily  implies  : 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  have  more  evi- 
dent marks  of  candour  and  fairness  in  it,  than  the  demand 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion.  From  the  variety  of  evi- 
dence brought  in  support  of  this  claim,  it  evidently  results, 
that  the  English  commissaries  assigned  no  limits  as  the 
ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  but  those  which  France  herself 
determined  to  be  such  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-two ;  and  which  she  possessed,  in  consequence 
of  that  determination,  till  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four ;  and  that  in  one  thousand  six  hundred 
.iiid  sixty-two  France  claimed,  and  received  in  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  country  which  Great 
Britain  now  claims  as  Acadia,  restored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda  under  that  general  denomination  :  that 
France  never  considered  Acadia  as  having  any  other  limits 
than  those  which  were  assigned  to  it  from  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  to  the  vear  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  she  engaged  to  transfer  that  very  same  country 
as  Acadia,  which  France  had  always  asserted  and  possess- 
ed, and  Great  Britain  now  claims,  as  such.  Should  the 
crown  of  France,  therefore,  be  ever  willing  to  decide  what 
are  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  by  her  own  declarations 
so  frequently  made  in  like  discussions  upon  the  same 
point,  by  her  possessions  of  this  country  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, and  by  her  description  of  Acadia,  during  the  negoci- 
alion  of  that  very  treaty  upon  which  this  doubt  is  raised, 
she  cannot  but  admit  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  to  tlie  description  of 
the  country  transferred  to  Great  Britain  by  the  twelfth 
article  of  that  treaty.  There  is  a  consistency  in  the  claim 
of  the  Knglish,  and  a  completeness  in  the  evidence  brought 
in  support  of  it,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  discussions  of  this 
sort ;  for  it  rarely  happens  in  disputes  of  such  a  nature  be- 
tween two  crowns,  that  either  of  them  can  safely  offer  to 
have  its  pretensions  decided  by  the  known  and  repeated 
declarations,  or  the  possessions,  of  the  other.  To  answer 
the  force  of  this  detail  of  conclusive  historical  facts,  and  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  real  question  in  dispute,  the  French 
commissaries,  in  their  memorial,  laid  it  down  as  a  distinc- 
tion made  bv  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the  ancient  limits 
of  Acadia,  referred  to  by  that  treaty,  are  different  from  any 
with  which  that  country  may  have  passed  under  the  treaties 
of  St.  Germain's  and  Breda ;  and  then  endeavoured  to 
show,  upon  the  testimonies  of  maps  and  historians,  that 


Acadia  and  its  limits  were  anciently  confined  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  jieninsula.  In  support  of  this  system, 
the  French  commissaries  had  recourse  to  ancient  maps  and 
historians,  who,  as  they  asserted,  had  ever  confined  Acadia 
to  the  limits  they  assigned.  They  alleged  that  those  com- 
missions of  the  French  government  over  Acadia,  wliich 
the  English  cited  as  evidence  of  the  limits  they  claimed, 
were  given  as  commissions  over  Acadia  and  the  country 
around  it,  and  not  over  Acadia  only  :  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  claimed  by  the  English  as  Acadia,  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  ever  to  be  considered  as  such,  because 
many  parts  of  that  territory  always  did,  and  still  do,  pre- 
serve particular  and  distinct  names.  They  affirmed  New 
France  to  be  a  province  in  itself;  and  argued  that  many 
parts  of  what  we  claim  as  Acadia  can  never  have  been  in 
Acadia,  because  historians  and  the  French  commissions  of 
government  expressly  place  them  in  New  France.  Tliey 
asserted  that  no  evidence  can  he  drawn  of  the  opinion  of 
any  crown,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  any  country,  from 
its  declaration  during  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  ;  and,  m 
the  end,  relying  upon  maps  and  historians  for  the  ancient 
limits  of  Acadia,  they  pretended  that  the  express  restitu- 
tion of  St.  Germain's  and  the  possession  taken  by  France 
in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion of  the  limits,  and  the  declaration  of  France  during  the 
negociation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  foreign  to  the 
point  in  question.  In  refutation  of  these  maxims,  the  Eng- 
lish commissaries  proved,  from  an  examination  of  the 
maps  and  historians  cited  by  the  French  in  support  of  their 
system,  that  if  this  question  was  to  be  decided,  upon  the 
authorities  which  they  themselves  allowed  to  belong  and 
to  be  applicable  to  this  discussion,  the  limits  which  they 
assigned  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  tlie  best  maps  of 
all  countries,  which  are  authorities  in  point  for  almost 
every  part  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain.  They  showed 
that  the  French  historians,  Champlain  and  Denys,  and 
particularly  this  last,  with  his  commission  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five,  assigned  the  same 
northern  and  western  limits  to  Acadia  which  they  did  ; 
and  that  Escarbot,  another  of  their  historians,  as  far  as  any 
evidence  can  be  drawn  from  his  writings,  agrees  entirely 
with  the  former  two.  They  observed,  that  all  these  evi- 
dences fall  in  with  and  confirm  the  better  authorities  of 
treaties,  and  the  several  transactions  between  the  two  crowns 
for  near  a  century  past ;  and  that  the  French  commissaries, 
by  deviating  from  treaties,  and  the  late  proceeding  of  the 
two  crowns,  to  ancient  historians  and  maps,  only  made  a 
transition  from  an  authentic  to  an  insufficient  sort  of  evi- 
dence, and  led  the  English  commissaries  into  an  inquiry, 
which  proved  that  both  the  proper  and  the  improper,  the 
regular  and  the  foreign  evidence,  upon  which  this  matter 
had  been  rested,  equally  confuted  the  limits  alleged  by  the 
French  commissaries  as  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia. 
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D  1753  ■  I- ^^'""-E  the  British  ministry  depended 
upon  tlie  success  of  the  conferences  between 
the  commissaries  of  the  two  crowns  at  Paris,  tlie  French 
were  actually  employed  in  executins;  their  plans  of  en- 
croachment upon  tlie  British  colonies  in  North  America. 
The  scheme  was  to  entrross  the  whole  fur-trade  of  that 
continent,  and  they  had  already  made  great  progress  in 
extendiiii;  a  chain  of  forts,  connecting  their  settlements  on 
the  river  Mississippi  with  their  possessions  in  Canada, 
along  the  great  lakes  of  F.rie  and  OnUrio,  which  last  issues 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  By  these  means  they  hoped  to 
exclude  the  English  from  all  communication  and  traffic 
with  the  Indian  nations,  even  those  tliat  lay  contiguous  to 
the  British  settlements,  and  confine  them  within  a  line  of 
their  drawing,  beyond  which  they  should  neither  extend 
their  trade  nor  plantations.  Their  commercial  spirit  did 
not  keep  pace  witli  the  gigantic  strides  of  their  ambition  : 
they  could  not  supply  all  those  Indians  with  the  necessa- 
ries they  wanted,  so  that  many  of  the  natives  had  recourse 
to  the  Eni;lish  settlements ;  and  this  commerce  produced 
a  connexion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  British  adven- 
turers ventured  to  travel  with  merchandise  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  that  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  a 
great  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
oeyond  which  none  of  our  colonists  had  ever  attempted  to 
penetrate.  Tlie  tract  of  country  lying  along  the  Ohio  is 
so  fertile,  pleasant,  and  inviting,  and  the  Indians,  called 
Twightees,  who  inhabit  those  delightful  plains,  were  so 
well  disposed  towards  a  close  alliance  with  the  English, 
that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen,  Mr.  Spotswood,  Governor  of  Virginia,  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  erecting  a  company  to  settle  such  lands 
upon  this  river  as  should  be  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  with 
the  natives ;  but  the  design  was  at  that  time  frustrated, 
partly  by  the  indolence  and  timidity  of  the  British  minis- 
try, who  were  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  French,  and 
partly  by  the  jealousies  and  divisions  subsisting  between 
the  different  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  very  same 
circumstances  encouraged  the  French  to  proceed  in  their 

Erogress  of  invasion.  At  length,  they  penetrated  from  the 
anks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  across  lake  Champlain, 
and  upon  the  territory  of  New  York  built  with  impunity, 
and  indeed  without  opposition,  the  fort  of  Crown  Point, 
the  most  insolent  and  dangerous  encroachment  that  they 
had  hitherto  carried  into  execution. 

§  II.  Governor  Spotswood's  scheme  for  an  Ohio  com- 
pany was  revived  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  when  certain  mercliants  of  London  who  traded 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  petitioned  the  government  on 
this  sul'ject,  and  were  indulged  not  only  with  a  grant  of 
a  great  tract  of  ground  to  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  they  promised  to  settle,  but  also  with  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ohio.  This  design  no  sooner  transpired  than  the 
French  governor  of  Canada  took  the  alarm,  and  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  Governors  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  giv- 
ing them  to  understand,  that  as  the  English  inland  traders 
had  encroached  on  the  French  territories  and  privileges, 
by  trading  with  the  Indians  under  the  protection  of  his 
sovereign,  he  would  seize  them  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  if  they  did  not  immediately  desist  from  that  illicit 
practice.  No  regard  being  paid  to  this  intimation,  he  next 
year  caused  three  British  traders  to  be  arrested.  Their 
effects  were  confiscated,  and  they  themselves  conveyed  to 
Quebec,  from  whence  they  were  sent  prisoners  to  Rochelle 
in  France,  and  there  detained  in  confinement.  In  this 
situation  they  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  at  that  time  English  ambassador  at  Pans,  and 
he  claiming  them  as  British  subjects,  they  were  set  at 
liberty.  Although,  in  answer  to  his  lordship's  memorial, 
the  court  of  \'ersailles  promised  to  transmit  orders  to  the 
French  governors  in  America  to  use  all  their  endeavours 
for  preventing  any  disputes  that  might  have  a  tendency  to 
alter  the  good  correspondence  established  between  the 
two  nations  :  in  all  probability  the  directions  given  were 
seemingly  the  very  reverse  of  these  professions,  for  the 
French  commanders,  partisans,  and  agents  in  America, 
took  every  step  their  busy  genius  could  suggest,  to 
strengthen  their  own  power  and  weaken  the  influence  of 
the  English  by  embroiling  them  with  the  Indian  nations. 


This  task  they  found  tlie  more  easy,  as  the  natives  had 
taken  offence  against  the  English,  when  they  understood 
that  their  lands  were  given  away  without  their  knowledge, 
and  that  there  was  a  design  to  build  forts  in  their  country, 
without  their  consent  and  concurrence.  Indeed  the  per- 
son whom  the  new  company  employed  to  survey  the 
hanks  of  the  Ohio  concealed  his  design  so  carefully,  and 
behaved  in  other  respects  in  such  a  dark  mysterious  man- 
ner, as  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  a  people 
naturally  inquisitive,  and  very  much  addicted  to  suspicion. 
How  the  companv  proposed  to  settle  this  acquisition  in 
despite  of  the  native  possessors  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
and  it  is  still  more  unaccountable  that  they  should  have 
neglected  the  natives,  whose  consent  and  assistance  they 
might  have  procured  at  a  very  small  expense.  Instead  of 
acting  such  a  fair,  open,  and  honourable  part,  they  sent  a 
Mr.  Gist  to  make  a  clandestine  suney  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  the  falls  of  the  river  Ohio  :  and,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  his  conduct  alarmed  both  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  erection  of  this  company  was  equally  disagreeable  to 
the  separate  traders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  who 
saw  themselves  on  the  eve  of  being  deprived  of  a  valuable 
branch  of  traffic,  by  the  exclusive  charter  of  a  monopoly; 
and  therefore  they  employed  their  emissaries  to  foment  the 
jealousy  of  the  Indians. 

§  III.  The  French  having  in  a  manner  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  English,  and  actually  built  forts  on 
the  territories  of  the  British  allies  at  Niagara,  and  on  the 
lake  Erie,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
municated this  intelligence  to  the  assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  represented  the  necessity  of  erecting  trunk- 
houses,  or  places  of  strength  and  security,  on  the  river 
Ohio,  to  which  the  traders  might  retire,  in  case  of  insult 
or  molestation.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and  money 
granted  for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  assembly  could  not  agree 
about  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  erected ;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  French  fortified  themselves  at  leisure,  ' 
and  continued  to  harass  the  traders  belonging  to  the  Brit- 
ish settlements.  Repeated  complaints  of  these  encroach- 
ments and  depredations  being  represented  to  Mr.  Dinwid- 
die.  Governor  of  Virginia,  he  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
very  year,  sent  Major  Washington  with  a  letter  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  fort  which  the  French  had  built 
on  the  Riviere-au-BoBuf,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  not  far 
from  the  lake  Erie.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Dinwiddle  express- 
ed his  surprise  that  the  French  should  build  forts  and 
make  settlements  on  the  river  Ohio,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  He  complained  of  these  encroachments,  as  well 
as  of  the  injuries  clone  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in 
open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  treaties 
actually  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns.  He  desired 
to  know  by  whose  authority  and  instructions  his  Britannic 
majesty's  territories  had  been  invaded  ;  and  required  him 
to  depart  in  peace,  without  further  prosecuting  a  plan 
which  must  interrupt  the  harmony  and  good  understand- 
ing which  his  majesty  was  desirous  to  continue  and  culti- 
vate with  the  most  christian  king.  To  this  spirited  inti- 
mation the  officer  replied,  That  it  was  not  his  province  to 
specify  the  evidence,  and  demonstrate  the  right  of  the  king 
his  master  to  the  lands  situated  on  the  river  Ohio ;  but  he 
would  transmit  the  letter  to  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  and 
act  according  to  the  answer  he  should  receive  from  that 
nobleman.  In  the  meantime,  he  said  he  did  not  think 
himself  obliged  to  obey  the  summons  of  an  English  go- 
vernor ;  that  he  commanded  the  fort  by  virtue  of  an  order 
from  his  general,  to  which  he  was  determined  to  conform 
with  all  the  precision  and  resolution  of  a  good  officer.  Mr. 
Dinwiddle  expected  no  other  reply,  and  therefore  had 
projected  a  fort  to  be  erected  near  the  forks  of  the  river. 
The  province  undertook  to  defray  the  expense,  and  the 
stores  for  that  purpose  were  already  provided  ;  but  by 
some  fatal  oversight,  the  concurrence  of  the  Indians  was 
neither  obtained  nor  solicited,  and  therefore  they  looked 
upon  this  measure  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a  manifest  invasion 
of  their  property. 

§  IV.  While  the  French  thus  industriously  extended 
their  encroachments  to  the  southward,  they  were  not  idle 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  seized  every  opportunity 
of  distressing  the  English  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia.    We 
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have  already  observed,  that  the  town  of  ll:ililax  was  no 
sooner  built,  than  tliev  spirited  up  tlie  Indmns  o  that 
neighbourhood  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  inhabit- 
ants some  of  wliom  tliey  murdered,  and  others  tliey  car- 
ried'prisoners  to  Louisbourff,  where  they  sold  thi-m  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  French  preteiidinK  that  they 
maintained  this  traffic  from  motives  of  pure  compassion, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the  English  captives, 
whom,  however,  they  did  not  set  at  liberty  without  exact- 
in^'  an  exorbitant  ransom.  A.s  these  skulking  parties  ot 
Indians  were  generally  directed  and  headed  by  French 
commanders,  repeated  complaints  were  made  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Louisbourg,  who  still  answered,  that  his  jiiris- 
diction  did  not  extend  over  the  Indians,  and  that  their 
French  conductors  were  chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Annapolis,  who  thought  proper  to  remain  in  that  country 
after  it  was  ceded  to  the  English,  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Even  while  the  conferences 
vpeie  carried  on  for  asceitaining  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Governor  of  Canada  detached  M.  La  Corne,  with 
some  regular  troops  and  a  body  of  militia,  to  fortify  a 
iiost  on  the  bay  of  Chignecto,  on  pretence  that  this  and  a 
great  part  of  the  peninsula  belonged  to  his  government. 
The  possession  of  this  post  not  only  secured  to  the  Indians 
of  the  continent  a  free  entrance  into  the  peninsula,  and  a 
safe  retreat  in  case  of  pursuit;  but  also  encouraged  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  to  rise  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  English  government. 

&  V     In  the  spring  of  the  vear  one   thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  General  Connvallis,  Governor  of  Hali- 
fax, detached  Major  Laurence  with  a  few  men  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience.    At  his  approach  they  burned  their 
•owns  to  ashes,  forsook  their  possessions,  and  threw  them- 
selves under  the  protection  ot  M.  La  Corne,  who,  thus  re- 
inforced, found  himself  at  the  head   of  filteen  hundred 
men,  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.     Major 
Laurence  being  unable  to  cope  with  lum  in  the  field,  de- 
manded an  interview,  at  which  he  desired  to  know  for 
what  cause  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  had 
shaken  off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  violated  the  neutrality  which  they  had  hitherto  aflfected 
to   profess.    The   French   officer,  without   pretending  to 
account  for  their  behaviour,  gave  him  to  understand  in 
general  terms,  that  he  had  orders  to  defend  his  post,  and 
these  orders  he  was  determined  to  obey.    The  English 
major  finding  himself  too  weak   to  attack  their   united 
force  and  having  no  orders  to  commit  hostilities  against 
any  but  the  Indians  and  their  open  abettors,  returned  to 
Halifax,  without  having  been  able  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
his  expedition.     Immediatelv  after  his  retreat,  the  French 
neutrals  (so  they  were  called)  returned  to  the  habitations 
which  they  had  abandoned  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indians,  renewed  their  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Halifax  and  its  dependent  settlements.    The  English 
governor,  justlv  incensed  at  these  outrages,  and  seeing 
they  would   neither  submit  to  the   English   government 
themselves,  nor  allow  others  to  enjov  it  with  tranquillity, 
resolved  to  expel  them  efltectuallv  from  the  country  they  so 
ill  deserved  to  possess.     Major  Laurence  was  again  de- 
tached with  a  thousand  men,  transported  by  sea  to  Chig- 
necto where  he  found  the  French  and  Indians  intrenched, 
in  order   to  dispute  his  landing.     Notwithstanding  this 
opposition,  he    mad^  a  descent  with  a  few   companies, 
received  and  returned  a  smart  fire,  and  rushing  into  their 
intrenchments,  obliged  them   to  fly  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation,  leaving   a   considerable   number    killeo    and 
wounded  on  the  spot.    The  fugitives  saved  themselves  by 
crossing  a  river,  on  the  further  bank  of  which  La  Corne 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  drawn  up  in  order  to  re- 
ceive them  as  friends  and  dependents.     He  had  by  this 
time  erected  a  fort,  which  he  denominated  Beau   Sejour ; 
and  now  the  English  built  anolher  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  which  was  called  after  its  founder  St.  Laurence. 
This  being  provided  with  a  good  garrison,  served  as  a  check 
upon  thelprench,  and  in  some  measure  restrained  the  in- 
cursions of  their  barbarians.     Nut  that  it  effectually  an- 
swered this  purpose ;  for  the  Indians  and  neutrals  still 
seized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  the  English   in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  peninsula.     In  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  thev  surprised  the  little  town  of  Daitmoulh, 
4   D 


on  the  other  side  of  Halifax  bay,  where  they  killed  and 
scalped  a  great  number  of  people,  and  carried  off'  some 
prisoners.  For  these  expeditions  die  French  always  sup- 
plied them  with  boats,  canoes,  arm.s,  and  ammunition  ; 
and  indeed  they  were  conducted  wuli  such  care  and 
secrecy,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  their 
success.  One  sure  remedy  against  the  sudden  and  stolen 
incursions  of  those  savages  might  have  been  found  in  the 
use  of  stanch  hounds,  which  would  have  run  upon  the 
foot,  detected  the  skulking  parties  of  the  Indians,  and 
frustrated  all  their  ambuscades:  but  this  expedient,  so 
easy  and  practicable,  was  never  tried,  though  frequently 
recommended  in  public  to  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  colonists.  The  Indians  con- 
tinued to  plunder  and  massacre  the  British  subjects  with 
impunity,  and  were  countenanced  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in'that  country,  who  now  strengthened  their  lodg- 
ment on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  with  an  additional  fort, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bay-verte ;  and  built  a  third 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  of  Fundv. 

i  VI.  All  these  previous  steps  to  a  rupture  with  England 
were  taken  with  great  deliberation,  while  the  commissaries 
of  both  nations  were  disputing  about  the  limits  of  the  very 
country  which  they  dius  arrogantly  usurped;  and  they 
proceetled  to  perfect  their  chain  of  forts  to  the  south- 
ward, without  paving  the  least  regard  to  the  expostulations 
of  the  English  governors,  or  to  a  memorial  presented  at 
VersaiUesliy  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  British  minister. 
He  demanded  that  express  orders  sliould  be  sent  to  M. 
De  la  Jonquiere,  the  commander  for  the  French  in  Ameri- 
ca, to  desist  from  violence  against  the  British  subjects  in 
that  country ;  that  the  fort  of  Niagara  should  be  imme- 
diately razed;  that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  who  had 
been  made  prisoners,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  indem- 
nified for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  :  and  that  the 
persons  who  had  commuted  these  excesses  should  be 
punished  in  an  exemplary  manner.  True  it  is,  six  English- 
men, whom  they  had  unjustly  taken,  were  immediately 
dismissed;  and  the  ambassador  amused  with  general 
promises  of  sending  such  instructions  to  the  French 
governor  in  America,  as  should  anticipate  any  cause  ot 
complaint  for  the  future ;  but,  far  from  having  any  inten- 
tion to  perform  these  promises,  the  court  of  Versailles, 
without  all  doubt,  exhorted  La  Jonquiere  to  proceed  in 
bringing  its  ambitious  schemes  to  perfection. 

§  VII.  Every  incident  in  America  seemed  to  prognosti- 
cate war,  when  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  November;  yet  his  majesty,  on  this 
occasion,  told  tliem,  that  the  events  of  the  year  had  not 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  offer  any  thing  in  particular 
to  their  consideration  relating  to  foreign  aft'airs.  He  even 
declared,  that  the  continuance  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  the  general  state  of  Europe,  remained  upon  the  same 
footing  as  when  they  last  parted  ;  and  assured  them  of  his 
steadiness  in  pursuing  the  most  effectual  measures  to  pre- 
serve to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace.  He  expressed 
uncommon  concern,  that  the  horrid  crimes  of  robbery  and 
of  murder  were  of  late  rather  increased  than  diminished, 
and  earnestly  recommended  this  important  object  to  their 
serious  attention.  Aff'ectionate  addresses  were  presented 
by  both  Houses  in  answer  to  this  harangue;  and,  what 
was  very  remarkable,  they  were  proposed  and  passed  with- 
out question  or  debate.  u  <• 
&  VIII.  The  Commons  continued  the  same  number  ot 
seamen  and  land-forces  for  the  ensuing  vear,  which  had 
been  granted  in  the  last  session,  and  made  suitab  e  pro- 
vision for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  whole  sup- 
ply amounted  to  two  millions  seven  hundred  ninety-seven 
housand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  ten  shil  ings, 
and  two  pence,  to  be  raised  by  a  land  tax  of  two  shillings 
in  the  pound,  a  malt  tax,  a  continuation  of  certain  duties 
on  wine,  vinegar,  cyder,  and  beer  imported,  a  sum  taken 
from  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  overplus  of  certain  grants, 
funds,  and  duties.  The  provisions  made  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  grants;  but  this  excess  was  '^h'"-K'='!''''=^«^'\'^ 
the  interest  of  what  should  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit 
in  the  land  or  malt  tax,  there  being  a  clause  of  credit  in 
both,  as  also  with  the  deficiency  hi  any  should  happen)  in 
the  sums  they  were  computed  to  produce.    The  House 
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agreed  to  all  these  resolutions  almost  unanimouslv :  in- 
deed, no  opposition  was  made  to  any  of  tliem,  but  that  for 
continuing  the  same  number  of  land-forces,  which  was 
carried  by  a  f;reat  majority. 

§  IX.  The  act  permitting  Jews  to  be  naturalized,  which 
had,  during  the  last  session,  triumphed  over  such  an  ob- 
stinate opposition,  was  by  tliis  time  become  the  subject  of 
national  norror  and  execration.  Every  part  of  the  Icins;- 
dom  resounded  with  tlie  reproach  of  tlie  ministry  who  had 
enforced  such  an  odious  measure;  and  the  two  biotliers, 
wlio  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  the  adminisliation, 
trembled  at  tlie  prospect  of  wliat  this  clamour  might  pro- 
duce at  the  ueneral  election,  this  being  the  last  session  of 
tlie  present  parliament.  So  eager  were  the  ministers  to 
annul  this  unpopular  measure,  that,  immediately  after  the 
Peers  had  agreed  to  the  nature  and  form  of  an  address  to 
his  majesty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  witli  that  precipita- 
tion so  peculiar  to  his  character,  poured  forth  an  abrupt 
harangue  in  that  House,  importing,  that  the  disaffected 
had  made  a  handle  of  the  act  passed  last  session  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  to  raise  discontents  among  many  of  his 
majesty's  good  subjects ;  and  as  the  act  was  in  itself  of 
little  importance,  he  was  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be  repealed  ; 
for  this  purpose  he  presented  a  bill  ready  framed,  which 
was  read  and  committed,  thourfi  not  without  some  debate. 
The  naturalization  bill,  now  devoted  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  contained  a  clause  disabling  all 
naturalized  Jews  from  purchasing,  inheriting,  or  receiving 
any  advowson  or  presentation,  or  richt  to  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefice  or  promotion,  school,  hospital,  or  donative; 
and  by  the  first  draft  of  the  bill,  which  his  Grace  now  pre- 
sented, it  was  intended  that  this  clause  should  not  be 
repealed.  It  was  the  opinion,  however,  of  the  majoritv, 
that  such  a  clause  standing  unrepealed  might  imply,  that 
the  Jews,  by  being  thus  expressly  excluded  from  the  pos- 
session of  any  ecclesiastical  right  of  presentation,  would 
be  considered  as  having  the  power  and  privilege  of  pur- 
chasing and  inheriting  any  lav-property  in  the  kingdom. 
On  this  consideration  an  amendment  was  made  in  the 
bill,  the  clause  in  question  was  left  out,  and  the  whole  act 
of  naturalization  repealed  without  exception."  Though  the 
Lords  in  general  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the  repeil, 
it  was  opposed  by  some  few,  as  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  the 
idle  and  unfounded  clamours  of  the  multitude;  and  upon 
this  side  of  the  debate  a  great  power  of  elocution  was  dis- 
played by  Earl  Temple,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  this 
tide  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  a  nobleman  of  distin- 
guished abilities  and  die  most  amiable  disposition,  frank, 
liberal,  humane,  and  zealously  attached  to  the  interest  and 
honour  of  his  country.  In  the  lower  House,  the  members 
of  both  parties  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  demon- 
strations of  aversion  to  this  unpopular  act.  On  the  very 
first  day  of  the  session,  immediately  after  the  motion  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  Sir  James  Dashwood,  an  emi- 
nent leader  in  the  opposition,  gave  the  Commons  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  had  a  motion  of  very  great  importance 
to  jnake,  which  would  require  the  attention  of  every  mem- 
ber, as  soon  as  the  motion  for  the  address  should'be  dis- 
cussed ;  he  therefore  desired  they  would  not  quit  the 
House,  until  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  his 
proposal.  Accordingly,  they  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  the 
motion  for  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  than  he 
stood  up  again  ;  and  having  expatiated  upon  the  just  and 
general  indignation  which  the  act  of  the  preceding  session, 
in  favour  of  tlie  Jews,  had  raised  among  the  people,  be 
moved  to  order  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  on 
Tuesday  the  fourth  day  of  December,  for  taking  that  act 
into  consideration  :  but  being  given  to  understand,  that  it 
was  not  usual  to  appoint  a  call  of  the  House  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose,  he  agreed  that  the  motion  should  be  gene- 
ral. It  was  seconded  by  Lord  Parker,  his  opposite  in 
political  interests ;  the  House  agreed  to  it  without  ofiposi- 
tion,  and  the  call  was  ordered  accordingly.  They  were 
anticipated,  however,  by  the  Lords,  who  ftmned  and 
transmitted  to  them  a  bill  on  the  same  subject,  to  the 
purport  of  which  the  Commons  made  no  objection  ;  for 
every  member,  having  the  fear  of  the  general  election 

a  The  reverend  bench  of  bistiops  haft,  wilh  a  laudable  spirit  of  Christian 
meekness  and  philanlhrnpy,  cenerally  approved  of  the  indulcence  granted 
to  their  Hebrew  bretliren  ;  and  now  they  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  repeal 


before  his  eyes,  carefully  avoided  every  expression  which 
could  give  umbrage  to  his  constituents:  but  violent  oppo- 
sition  was  made  to  the  preamble,  which  ran  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  : — "  Whereas  an  act  of  parliament  was  made 
and  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign, 
intituled,  '  An  act  to  permit  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion  to  be  naturalized  by  parliament,  and  for 
other  purposes  therein  mentioned  ;  and  whereas  occasion 
has  been  taken,  from  the  said  act,  to  raise  discontents  and 
disquiets  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  be  it  en- 
acted, &c.' "  This  introduction  was  considered  as  an 
unjust  reflection  upon  the  body  of  the  people  in  general, 
and  in  particular  upon  those  wlio  had  opposed  the  bill  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  session.  Sir  Roger  Newdi- 
gate  therefore  moved,  that  the  expression  should  be  varied 
to  this  effect :  "  Whereas  great  discontents  and  dis- 
quietudes had  from  the  said  act  arisen."  Tlie  conse- 
quence of  tliis  motion  was  an  obstinate  debate,  in  which 
it  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  divers  other 
able  orators ;  but  l\Ir.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  num- 
bered among  its  opponents.  Tlie  question  being  put  for 
the  proposed  alteration,  it  was  of  course  carried  in  the 
negative  :  the  bill,  after  the  third  reading,  passed  neniine 
contrudkenle,  and  in  due  time  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

§  X.  Even  this  concession  of  the  ministry  did  not  allay 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  their  apprehensions  of 
encroachment  from  the  Jews.  Another  act  still  subsisted, 
by  virtue  of  which  any  person  professing  the  Jewish  refi- 
gion  might  become  a  free  denizen  of  Great  Britain,  after 
h.aving  resided  seven  years  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies 
in  America ;  and  this  was  now  considered  as  a  law,  having 
the  same  dangerous  tendency,  of  which  the  other  was  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  convicted.  It  was  moved,  therefore, 
in  the  lower  House,  that  part  of  this  former  act  might  be 
read  :  then  the  same  member  made  a  motion  for  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the  House  might  have  the 
perusal  of  the  lists  transmitted  from  the  American  colo- 
nies to  the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  such  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  as  had  entitled  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  the 
said  act,  since  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty.  These  lists  were  accordingly  presented,  and  left 
upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members :  but  as 
this  act  contained  no  limitation  of  time  within  which  the 
benefit  of  it  should  be  claimed,  and  as  this  claim  was  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  some  expense, 
very  few  persons  had  availed  themselves  of  it  in  that  pe- 
riod. Nevertheless,  as  a  great  number  of  Jews  were 
already  entitled  to  claim  this  indulgence,  and  as  it  remained 
an  open  channel  through  which  Great  Britain  might  be 
deluged  with  those  people,  all  of  whom  the  law  would 
hold  as  natural-bom  sunjects,  and  their  progeny  as  freed 
from  all  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  act  with  respect 
to  naturalized  foreigners.  Lord  Harley  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  related 
to  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  who  should  come 
to  settle  in  any  British  colony  after  a  certain  time.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  James  Dashwood,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Earl  of  Egmont ;  but  being  found  unequal 
to  the  interest  and  elocution  of  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  rejected  by  tlie  majority. 

§  XI.  The  next  object  that  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  Commons,  was  a  bill  for 
improving  the  regulations  already  made  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  a  contagious  distemper  which  raged  among 
the  horned  cattle  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
last  bill  of  this  session  that  had  the  good  fortune  to  suc- 
ceed, was  brought  in  for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion 
of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
company,  and  for  the  punishment  of  offences  committed 
in  the  East  Indies  and  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  Tliis 
being  a  measure  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  all  the 
members  were  ordered  to  attend  the  House  on  the  day 
affixed  for  the  second  reading;  at  the  same  time  all  char- 
ters, commissions,  and  audioritles,  by  which  any  powers 
relative  to  a  military  jurisdiction,  or  the  exercise  of  martial 
law,  had  been  granted  or  derived  from  the  crown  to  the 
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suid  company,  were  submitted  to  tlie  perusal  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  till  was  by  many  considered  as  a  dangerous 
extension  of  military  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil 
rights  enjoyed  by  British  subjects,  and  as  such  violently 
contested  by  the  Earl  of  Kgmont,  Lord  Strange,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  fieckford.  Their  objections  were  answered  by 
the  solicitor-general  and  Mr.  Yorke,  The  bill,  after  some 
warm  debates,  bemg  espoused  by  the  ministry,  was  en- 
acted into  a  Vdv/,  and  despatched  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  first  opportunity. 

§  .XII.  Some  other  motions  were  made,  and  petitions 
presented  on  different  subjects,  which,  as  they  miscarried, 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  particularize.  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  however,  to  record  an  exemplary  act  of  justice  done 
by  the  Commons  on  a  person  belonging  to  a  public  office, 
whom  they  detected  in  the  practice  of  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  particular  care  taken  in  the 
last  session,  to  urevent  the  monopolizing  of  tickets  in  the 
state  lottery,  all  those  precautions  had  been  eluded  in  a 
scandalous  manner  by  certain  individuals,  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  delivering  the  tickets  to  the  contributors, 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  act,  which  expressly  declared 
that  not  more  than  twenty  should  be  sold  to  any  one  per- 
son. Instead  of  conforming  to  these  directions  of  the 
legislature,  they  and  their  friends  engrossed  great  numbers, 
sheltering  themselves  under  a  false  list  of  feigned  names 
for  the  purpose  ;  by  which  means  they  not  only  defeated 
the  equitable  intention  of  the  Commons  ;  but  in  some 
measure  injured  the  public  credit ;  inasmuch  as  their 
avarice  had  prompted  them  to  subscribe  for  a  greater 
number  than  they  had  cash  to  purchase,  so  that  there  was 
a  deficiency  in  the  first  payment,  which  might  have  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  public  affairs.  These  practices  were  so 
flagrant  and  notorious  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  lower 
House,  where  an  inquiry  was  begun,  and  prosecuted  with 
a  spirit  of  real  patriotism,  in  opposition  to  a  scandalous 
cabal,  who  endeavoured  with  equal  eagerness  and  perse- 
verance to  screen  the  delinquents.  AH  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, proved  abortive ;  and  a  committee,  appointed  to 
examine  particulars,  agreed  to  several  severe  resolutions 
against  one  Le — ,  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  bv  this 
and  other  kinds  of  peculation.  They  voted  him  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  lottery  act : 
and  an  address  was  presented  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he 
might  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-aeneral  for  these 
offences.  He  was  accordingly  sued  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  and  paid  a  fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  having 
committed  frauds  by  which  he  had  gained  forty  times  that 
sum :  but  he  was  treated  with  such  gentleness  as  remark- 
ably denoted  the  clemency  of  that  tribunal. 

§  XIII.  The  session  ended  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  the  king  gave  the  parliament  to  understand  that  he 
should  say  nothing  at  present  on  foreign  affairs;  but  as- 
sured them  of  his  fixed  resolution  to  exert  his  whole  power 
in  maintaining  the  general  tranquillity,  and  adhering  to 
such  measures  for  that  purpose  as  he  had  hitherto  pursued 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies.  He  in  very  affectionate 
terms  thanked  both  Houses  for  the  repeated  proofs  they 
had  given  of  their  zealous  attachment  and  loyalty  to  his 
person  and  government.  He  enumerated  the  salutary 
measures  they  had  taken  for  lessening  the  national  debt, 
and  augmenting  the  public  credit,  extending  navigation 
and  commerce,  reforming  the  morals  of  the  people,  and 
improving  the  regulations  of  civil  economy.  He  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  he  securely  relied  upon  the  loyalty  and 
good  affection  of  his  people,  and  had  no  other  aim  than 
their  permanent  happiness.  In  a  little  time  after  the  close 
of  this  session  they  were  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and 
new  writs  issued  by  the  lord  chancellor  for  convoking  a 
new  parliament.  The  same  ceremonies  were  practised 
with  respect  to  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York ; 
though  they  no  longer  retained  their  former  importance  ; 
nor,  indeed,  were  they  suffered  to  sit  and  deliberate  upon 
the  subjects  which  formerly  fell  under  their  cognizance  and 
discussion. 

§  XIV.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  ministry  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  left  without  a  head  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pelham,  which  vjas  not  only  sincerely  lamented  by 
his  sovereign,  but  also  regretted  by  the  nation  in  general, 
u>  whose  affection  he  had  powerfully  recommended  him- 
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self  by  the  candour  and  humanity  of  his  conduct  and 
character,  even  while  he  pursued  measures  which  they  did 
not  entirely  approve.  The  loss  of  such  a  minister  was 
the  more  deeply  felt  by  the  government  at  this  juncture, 
being  the  eve  of  a  general  election  for  a  new  parliament, 
when  every  administration  is  supposed  to  exert  itself  with 
redoubled  vigilance  and  circumspection.  He  had  already 
concerted  the  measures  for  securing  a  majority,  and  his 
plan  was  faithfully  executed  by  his  friends  and  adherents, 
who  still  engrossed  the  administration.  His  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  appointed  first  lord  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  succeeded  as  secretary  of  state  by  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  who  had  long  resided  as  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Vienna.  The  other  department  of  this  office 
was  still  retained  by  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse ;  and  the 
function  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  performed  as 
usual  by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  until  a 
proper  person  could  be  found  to  fill  that  important  office  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  summer  it  was  bestovved  upon  Mr. 
Legge,  who  acquitted  himself  with  equal  honour  and  capa- 
city. Divers  otiier  alterations  were  made,  of  less  impor- 
tance to  the  public.  Sir  George  Lyttleton  was  appointed 
cofferer,  and  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  comptroller  of  the 
household.  Mr.  George  Grenville,  brother  to  Earl  Temple, 
became  treasurer  of  the  navy :  and  Mr.  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
sequel,  took  place  as  a  commissioner  at  the 'ooard  of  admi- 
ralty, in  the  room  of  Lord  Barrington,  made  master  of  the 
wardrobe.  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  chancellor,  was  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl.  Tlie  place  of  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Lee,  was  filled  with  Sir  Dudley  Rider,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
general. 

§  XV.  The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  generally 
succeeded  according  to  the  wish  of  the  ministry;  for 
opposition  was  now  dwindled  down  to  the  lowest  state 
of  imbecility.  It  had  received  a  mortal  wound  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  adherents  were 
too  wise  to  pursue  an  ignis  J'atims,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  success  or  advantage.  Some  of  them  had  pru- 
dently sung  their  palinodia  to  the  ministry,  and  been 
gratified  with  profitable  employments;  while  others,  setting 
too  great  a  price  upon  their  own  importance,  kept  aloof 
till  the  market  was  over,  and  were  left  to  pine  in  secret 
over  their  disappointed  ambition.  The  maxims  of  toryism 
had  been  relinquished  by  many,  as  the  barren  principles  of 
a  losing  game;  the  body  of  the  people  were  conciliated  to 
the  established  government ;  and  the  harmony  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  subsisted  among  all  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  acquiring  a  degree 
of  popularity  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  The 
writs  being  returned,  the  new  parliament  was  opened  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
some  other  peers,  who  acted  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from 
his  majesty.  The  Commons  having  chosen  for  their 
speaker  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  who  had  hon- 
ourably filled  that  high  office  in  four  preceding  parliaments, 
he  was  presented  and  approved  by  the  commissioners. 
Then  the  lord  high  chancellor  harangued  both  Houses, 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  his  majesty  had  indulged 
them  with  this  early  opportunity  of  coming  together,  in 
order  to  complete  without  loss  of  time  certain  parliament- 
ary proceedings  which  he  judged  would  be  for  the  satis- 
faction of  his  good  subjects  :  but  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  lay  before  them  any  points  of  general  business,  reserving 
every  thing  of  that  nature  to  the  usual  time  of  their  assem- 
bling in  the  winter.  On  the  fifth  day  of  June  this  short 
session  was  closed,  and  the  parliament  prorogued  by  the 
lords  commissioners. 

§  XVI.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  violent  disputes 
arose  between  the  government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Ireland,  on  the  almost  forgotten  subjects  of  privilege 
and  prerogative.  The  Commons  conceived  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  apply  the  surplus  of  their  revenue  to- 
wards national  purposes,  without  the  consent  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  prepared  a  bill  with  this  preamble : 
"Whereas,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  last  a  con- 
siderable balance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  vice-treasurers 
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or  receivers-general  of  the  kingdom,  or  their  deputy  or  de- 
puties, unapplied  :  and  it  will  be  for  vour  majesty's  service, 
and  (or  the  ease  of  your  faithful  subjects  in  this  kingdom, 
that  so  much  thereof  as  can  be  conveniently  spared  sliould 
be  paid,  agreeably  to  your  majesty's  most  gracious  inten- 
tions, in  discharge  ot  part  of  the  national  debt."  This 
appropriation  save  great  oftence  to  the  advocates  for  pre- 
rogative in  F.ngland,  who  aflinned  that  the  Commons 
had  no  right  to  apply  any  part  of  the  unappropriated  re- 
venue, or  even  to  talie  aiiy  such  affair  into  consideration, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  tlie  crown  expressed  in  the 
most  explicit  terms.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
that  the  Duke  of  Doreet,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  told 
them  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  held  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  he  was  com- 
manded by  the  kinir  to  acquaint  them,  that  his  majesty, 
ever  attentive  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
would  srraciously  consent,  and  recommended  it  to  them, 
that  such  a  part  of  the  money  then  remaining  in  his  trea- 
sury, as  should  be  thouaht  consistent  with  the  public  ser- 
vice, be  applied  towards  the  further  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  This  declaration  alarmed  the  Commons,  zealous  as 
they  were  for  the  preservation  of  tlieir  privileges ;  and  in 
their  address  of  thanks,  which  like  that  of  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  used  always  to  echo  back  the  words  of 
the  speech,  they  made  no  mention  of  his  majesty's  con- 
sent; but  only  acknowledged  his  gracious  attention  to  their 
ease  and  happiness,  in  recommending  to  them  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surplus.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  applv 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  that  over- 
plus towards  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ;  and,  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill,  framed  for  this  purpose,  made  no 
mention  of  his  majestv's  consent,  though  before  they  had 
acknowledged  his  goodness  in  recommending  this  applica- 
tion. The  ministry  in  England  were  highly  offended  at 
this  purposed  omission,  which  they  construed  into  a 
wilful  encroachment  on  the  prerogative;  and  the  bill  was 
sent  back  with  an  alteration  in  the  preamble,  signifying 
his  majesty's  consent  as  well  as  recommendation.  The 
Irish  House  of  Commons  being  at  that  time  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman, 
a  servant  of  the  crown,  and  a  member  of  their  own  House, 
accused  of  having  misapplied  a  large  sum  of  money,  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  for  rebuilding  or  repairing 
the  barracks,  were  now  unwilling  to  embroil  themselves 
further  with  the  government,  until  this  affair  should  be 
discussed.  They,  therefore,  passed  the  bill  with  the  alter- 
ation, and  proceeded  with  their  inquiry.  The  person  was 
convicted  of  having  misapplied  the  public  money,  and 
ordered  to  make  the  barracks  fit  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  the  troops  at  his  own  expense.  They 
did  not,  however,  nesilect  to  assert  what  they  thought  their 
rights  and  privileges,  when  tlie  next  opportunity  occurred. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Dorset,  when  he  opened  the  session  of  this 
year,  repeated  the  expression  of  his  majesty's  gracious  con- 
sent, in  mentioning  the  surplus  of  the  public  money. 
They  again  omitted  that  word  in  their  address :  and  re- 
solved, in  their  bill  of  application,  not  only  to  sink  tliis 
odious  term,  but  likewise  to  abate  in  their  complaisance  to 
the  crown,  by  leaving  out  that  expression  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  which  had  met  with  such  a  cold  recep- 
tion above.  By  this  time  the  contest  had  kindled  up  two 
violent  factions,  and  diffused  a  general  spirit  of  resentment 
through  the  whole  Irish  nation.  The  committee  who  pre- 
pared the  bill,  instead  of  inserting  the  usual  compliments 
in  the  preamble,  mentioned  nothing  but  a  recital  of  tiicts, 
and  sent  it  over  in  a  very  plain  dress,  quite  destitute  of  all 
embroidery.  The  ministry,  intent  upon  vindicating  the 
prerogative  from  such  an  unmannerly  attack,  tilled  up  the 
omissions  of  the  committee,  and  sent  it  back  with  this 
alteration  :  "  And  your  majesty,  ever  attentive  to  the  ease 
and  happiness  of  your  faithful  subjects,  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  signify  that  you  would  consent,  and  to 
recommend  it  to  us,  that  so  much  of  the  money  remaining 
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in  your  majesty's  treasury  as  should  be  necessary  to  be 
applied  to  tlie  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  should  be  thought  expedient  by  parliament." 
This  then  being  the  crisis,  which  was  to  determine  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  such  importance,  namely,  whether  the 
people  in  parliament  assembled  have  a  right  to  delilierate 
upon  and  vote  the  application  of  any  part  of  the  unappro- 
priated revenue,  without  the  previous  consent  of  tlifr 
crown  ;  those  who  were  the  most  zealously  attached  to  ihe, 
liberties  of  their  country  resolved  to  exert  themselves  in' 
opposing  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  violation  of  those 
liberties  ;  and  the  bill,  with  ils  alterations,  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  five  voices.  The  success  of  their  endeavoure 
was  celebrated  with  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings,  as  a 
triumph  of  patriotism  over  the  arts  of  ministerial  corrup- 
tion :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
who  had  joined  the  popular  cry  on  this  occasion,  were  in 
a  little  time  dismissed  from  their  employments,  llie 
rejection  of  the  bill  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
creditors  of  tlie  public,  and  the  circulation  of  cash  was 
almost  stagnated.  These  calamities  were  imputed  to  arbi- 
trary designs  in  the  government ;  and  the  people  began  to 
be  inflamed  with  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  independency, 
which  might  have  produced  mischievous  effects,  had  not 
artful  steps  been  taken  to  bring  over  the  demagogues,  and 
thus  divert  the  stream  of  popular  clamour  from  tie  ministry 
to  those  very  individuals  who  had  been  the  idols  of  popu- 
lar veneration.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl ;  and  some  other 
patriots  were  gratified  with  lucrative  employments.  H.s 
majesty's  letter  arrived  for  paying  off  seventy-five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  of  the  national  debt.  The 
circulation  was  thus  animated,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
populace  subsiding,  the  kingdom  retrieved  its  former  tran- 
quillity. 

§  W'll.  Tlie  ambition  and  intrigues  of  the  French 
court,  by  which  the  British  interest  was  invaded  and  dis- 
turbed on  llie  continent  of  America,  had  also  extended 
Itself  to  the  East  Indies,  where  they  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil the  English  company  with  divers  nabobs,  or  princes, 
who  governed  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  intra  Gan- 
gem.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea 
of  these  transactions,  we  shall  exhibit  a  short  sketch  of 
the  English  foits  and  settlements  in  that  remote  country. 
The  first  of  these  we  shall  mention  is  Sural,''  in  the  pro- 
vince so  called,  situated  between  liie  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude :  from  hence  the 
peninsula  stretches  into  the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  eight  north,  ending  in  a  point  at  Cape  Comorin, 
which  is  the  soulliern  extremity.  To  the  northward  this 
peninsula  joins  to  Indostan,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth 
extends  seven  hundred  miles.  Upon  the  west,  east,  and 
south  it  is  washed  bv  the  sea.  It  comprehends  the  king- 
doms of  Malabar,  Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bisnagar,  with 
the  principalities  of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and  Madura.  The 
western  side  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar 
ccast ;  the  eastern  takes  the  denomination  of  Coromandel ; 
and,  in  different  paits  of  this  long  sweep,  from  Surat 
round  Cape  Comorin  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
the  English  and  otlier  European  powers  have,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Mogul,  established  forts  and  trading  settle- 
ments. All  these  kingdoms,  properly  sneaking,  belong  to 
the  Mogul ;  but  his  power  was  so  weakened  tiy  the  last 
invasion  of  Kouli  Khan,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  assert 
his  empire  over  this  remote  country  ;  tlie  tributary  princes 
of  which,  and  even  the  nabobs,  who  were  originally 
governors  appointed  under  their  authority,  have  renderetl 
themselves  independent,  and  exert  an  absolute  dominion 
over  their  respective  territories,  without  acknowledging  his 
superiority  either  by  tribute  or  homage.  These  princes, 
when  they  quarrel  among  themselves,  naturally  have 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  such  European  powers  as  are 
settled  in  or  near  their  dominions;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner the  East  Indian  companies  of  the  European  powers 

■lis  admiral,  t^e  siddee  chief  ol  a  colony  of  caffrees,  or  tilacks.  a  revenue 
called  the  '1  anka,  to  the  value  of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  aiiiouotjni!  to  above 
lliirty.seveD  llutusand  pounds,  arisinj!  partly  from  the  adjacent  fands,  and 
partly  from  the  revenues  of  Surat,  which  were  paid  lum  Yearly  by  the 
governor  of  the  castle,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Mogul  to  Veep  the  city 
under  proper  subjection,  without,  however,  interfering  with  tlie  govern- 
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which  happen  to  be  at  war  with  each  otlier,  never  fail  to 
interest  the  nabobs  in  tlie  disnute. 

5  X\  III.  The  next  English  settlement  to  Sural,  on  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  Bombay,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Decan,  a  small  island,  with  a  very  convenient  harbour, 
about  five-and-forty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Sural.  The 
town  is  verN'  populous :  but  the  soil  is  barren,  and  the 
climate  unhealthv  ;  and  the  commerce  was  rendered  very 
precarious  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous  corsair 
Angria,  until  his  port  of  Geriah  was  taken,  and  his  forlifi- 
cations  demolished.  The  English  company  likewise  carry 
on  some  traffic  at  Dabul,  about  forly  leagues  further  to 
the  south,  in  the  province  of  Cuncan.  In  the  same 
southerly  progression,  towards  the  point  of  the  peninsula, 
we  arrive  at  Carwar,  in  the  latitude  of  fifteen  degrees, 
where  there  is  a  small  fort  and  factory,  belonging  to  the 
company,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  a  bay,  with  a 
river,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  pretty  larse  burtlien. 
The  climate  here  is  remarkaldy  salubrious;  the  country 
abounds  with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  the  best  pepper 
of  India  grows  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  next  Enirlish 
settlement  we  find  at  TilHclierry,  where  the  company  has 
erected  a  fort,  to  defend  their  commerce  of  pepper  and 
cardamoms  from  the  insults  of  t'le  rajah,  who  governs  this 

fiart  of  Sialabar.  Hither  the  Enslisli  trade  was  removed 
rom  Calicut,  a  larje  town,  that  stands  fifteen  leagues  to 
the  southward  of  Tillicherry,  and  was  as  well  frequented 
as  any  port  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The 
most  southerly  settlement  which  the  English  possess  on 
the  ilalabar  coast  is  that  of  Anjengo,  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  defended  by  a  reL;ular 
fori,  situated  on  a  broad  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea, 
and  would  be  very  commodious  for  trade,  were  not  the 
water  on  the  bar  too  shallow  to  admit  ships  of  consider- 
able burthen.  Then  turning  the  cape,  and  passing  through 
the  strait  of  Chilao.  formed  bv  the  island  of  Ceylon,  we 
arrive  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isthmus.  Prosecuting  our  course  in  the  north- 
em  direction,  the  first  English  factory  we  reach  is  that  of 
Fori  St.  David's,  formerly  called  Tegapalan,  situated  in 
the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  forty  minutes  north,  within 
the  kingdom  of  Gingi.  It  was  about  six-and-twenty  years 
ago  sold  by  a  Maliralta  prince  to  tlie  East  India  company, 
and,  next  to  Bombay,  is  the  most  considerable  settlement 
we  have  vet  mentioned.  Its  territory  extends  about  eight 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  half  that  space  up  the  countrv, 
which  is  delightfully  «-atered  bv  a  variety  of  rivers :  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  healthy.  The  fort  is  regular, 
well  provided  with  cannon,  ammunition,  and  a  numerous 
garrison,  which  is  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French  settlement  at  Pondicherry.^ 
But  the  chief  settlement  belonging  to  the  company  on  this 
coast  is  that  of  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  standing  fur- 
ther to  the  northward,  between  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth degrees  of  latitude,  and  not  a  great  way  from  the 
diamond  mines  of  Golconda.  It  is  seated  on  a  flat,  bar- 
ren, scorching  sand,  so  near  the  sea,  that  in  bad  wfather 
the  walls  are  endangered  bv  the  mighty  surges  rolled  in 
from  the  ocean.  As  the  soil  is  barren,  the  climate  is  so 
intensely  hot.  that  it  would  be  altogether  uninhabitable, 
were  not  the  heat  mitigated  by  the  sea  breezes.  On  the 
land  side  it  is  defended  by  a  salt-water  river,  which,  while 
it  contributes  to  the  security  of  the  place,  robs  the  inha- 
bitants of  one  great  comfort,  by  obstructing  the  springs  of 
fresh  water.  The  fort  is  a  regular  sqiare,  the  town  sur- 
rounded with  walls  well  mounted  with  artillerv,  and  the 
place,  including  the  Black  Town,  is  very  populous.  Ma- 
dras, with  several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  pur- 
chased of  the  King  of  Golconda,  before  the  Mogul  became 
sovereign  of  this  country.  The  governor  of  this  place  is 
not  only  president  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  also  of  all  the 
other  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del, as  far  as  the  islands  of  Sumatra.  He  lives  in  great 
pomp,  having  inferior  judges,  who  pass  sentence  of  death 
occasionally  on  malefactors  of  any  nation,  except  the  sulv 
jects  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  company's  atfairs  are  di- 
ri  cted  by  him  and  his  council,  who  are  invested  with  the 
I     ver  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  short  of  life  and 

nfc  trade,  consists  of  long  cloths  ot  different  colours,  sallampores, 


member,  upon  such  Europeans  as  are  in  the  service,  and 
dispose  of  all  places  of  trust  and  profit  By  virtue  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  course  of  this  very  session,  the  niilitarv 
officers  belonging  to  the  company  were  permitted  to  hold 
courts-martial,  and  punish  tlieir  soldiers  according  to  tlie 
degree  of  their  delinquency.  In  a  word,  Madras  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  company  for  its  strength,  wealth, 
and  the  great  returns  it  makes  in  calicoes  and  muslins. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  the  English 
company  had  a  flourishing  factory  at  Masulipatani,  stand- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Nagundi,  wliich  sepa- 
rates the  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Bisnagar,  in  the 
latitude  of  sixteen  degrees  and  thirty  minutes ;  but  now 
there  is  no  European  settlement  here,  except  a  Dutch 
factory,  maintained  for  carrying  on  the  chinU  commerce. 
At  Visgapatam,  situated  still  further  to  the  northward,  the 
English  possess  a  factory,  regularly  fortified,  on  the  side 
of  a  river,  which,  however,  a  dangerous  bar  has  rendered 
unfit  for  navigation.  The  adjacent  country  affords  cotton 
cloths,  and  the  best  striped  muslins  of  India.  It  is  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  this  settlement  that  the  company  maintains 
a  factory  at  Ganjam,  the  most  eastern  town  in  the  pro- 
vince or  kingdom  of  Golconda,  situated  in  a  country 
abounding  with  rice  and  sugar  canes.  Still  further  to  the 
north  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-two  degrees,  the 
company  maintains  a  factory  at  Balasore,  which  was  for- 
merly very  considerable  ;  but  hath  been  of  very  little  con- 
sequence since  the  navigation  of  the  river  Huguely  was 
improved.  At  this  place  every  European  ship  bound  for 
Bengal  and  the  Ganges  takes  in  a  pilot.  Tlie  climate  is  not 
counted  very  salubrious ;  but  the  adjacent  country  is  fruit- 
ful to  admiration,  and  here  are  considerable  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  silk.  Without  skilful  pilots,  the  English 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  navigate  the  different  chan- 
nels through  which  the  river  Ganges  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  On  the 
sout!:em  branch  is  a  town  called  Pipely,  where  there  was 
formerly  an  English  factorv ;  but  this  was  removed  to 
Huguelv,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  further  up  the 
river ;  a  place  which  together  with  the  company's  settle- 
ment at  Calcutta,  were  the  emporiums  of  their  commerce 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Indeed  Huguely  is 
now  abandoned  by  the  English,  and  their  whole  trade 
centres  at  Calcutta  or  Fort  William,  which  is  a  regular 
fortification,  containing  lodgings  for  the  factors  and  wTiters, 
store-houses  for  the  company's  merchandise,  and  magazines 
for  their  ammunition.  As  for  the  governor's  house,  which 
likewise  stands  within  the  fort,  it  is  one  of  the  most  regular 
structures  in  all  India.  Besides  these  settlements  along 
the  sea-coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  the  English  East  India  company  possess  certain 
inland  factories  and  posts  for  the  convenience  and  defence 
of  thei'  commerce,  either  purchased  of  the  nabobs  and 
rajahs,  or  conquered  in  the  course  of  the  war.  As  the 
operations  we  propose  to  record  were  confined  to  tlie 
coasts  of  -Malabar  and  Coromandel,  or  the  interior  coun- 
tries which  form  the  peninsula  intra  Gangem,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  factory  at  Bancoolen,  on  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  or  anv  settlement  which  the  English 
possess  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

§  XIX.  In  order  to  understand  the  military  transactions 
of 'the  English  company  in  India,  the  reader  will  take 
notice,  that  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Monsieur  Dupleix,  who  commanded  for  the  French  in 
that  countrv,  began  by  his  intrigues  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension  among  the  nabobs,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
able  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Nizam  Almuluck,  the 
Mogul's  Vicerov  of  Decan,  having  the  right  of  nominating 
a  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  now  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  appointed  Anaverdy 
Khan  to  that  office  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  huri- 
dred  and  fortv-five.  The  viceroy  dying  was  succeeded  in 
his  vicerovalty  or  subaship,  by  his  second  son  Nazirzing, 
whom  tlie  Jlogul  confirmed.  '  He  was  opposed  in  his  pre- 
tensions bv  his  own  cousin  Mnzapherzing,  who  had  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  M.  Dupleix,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  reinforcement  of  Europeans  and  artillery,  in 
consideration  of  many  presents  and  promises  whicli   he 
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fulfilled  in  tlie  sequel.  Thus  reinforced  and  joined  by 
one  Cluinda  Saib,  an  active  Indian  chief,  lie  took  the  fielil 
S^inst  his  kinsman  Nazirzinj;,  who  was  supported  bv  a 
body  of  Knsrlish  troops  under  Colonel  Laurence.  The 
French,  dreading  an  cnKacement,  retired  in  the  night ; 
and  Muzapherzinj:,  seeins;  himself  abandoned  by  all  his 
own  troops,  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  his  cousin,  who 
spared  his  life,  hut  detained  him  as  a  slate  prisoner.  In 
this  situation  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  kinsman's 
life  with  Naziizing's  prime  minister,  and  the  Nabobs  of 
Cadupab  and  Condaiieor,  then  in  his  camp ;  and  the 
conspiialois  were  encourasred  in  the  scheme  by  Dujileix 
and  ChuiuU  Saib,  who  had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Tlius 
stimulated,  thev  murdered  Nazirzing  in  Ins  camp,  and  pro- 
claimed Muzapherzing  Viceroy  of  Decan.  In  the  tents  of 
the  murdered  vicerovthey  found  an  immense  treasure,  of 
■which  a  great  share  fell  to  M.  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapher- 
ting  the  usurper  at  this  time  associated  in  the  government. 
By  virtue  of  this  association  tlie  Frenchman  assumed  the 
state  and  formalities  of  an  eastern  prince;  and  he  and  his 
colleague  Muzanherzing  appointed  Chunda  S.iib  Nabob  of 
Arcot";  Anaverdy  Khan,  the  late  nabob,  had  been,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  defeated 
and  slain  by  Muzapherzing  and  Chunda  Saib,  with  the 
assistanceof  their  French  auxiliaries;  and  his  son  Mahom- 
med  All  Khan  had  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  at  Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by  Nazirzing,  as 
his  father's  successor  in  the  nal)obship,  or  government  of 
Arcot.  This  government,  therefore,  was  disputed  between 
Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  appointed  by  the  legal  Viceroy 
Nazirzing,  supported  by  the  English  company,  and  Chunda 
Saib,  nominated  by  the  usurper  JMuzapherzing,  and  pro- 
tected by  Dupleix,  who  commanded  at  Pondicherry. 
IMuzapherzing  did  not  long  survive  his  usurpation.  In 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the 
same  nabobs  who  had  promoted  him  to  his  kinsman's 
place,  thinking  themselves  ill  rewarded  for  their  services, 
fell  upon  him  suddenly,  routed  his  troops,  and  put  him  to 
death ;  and  next  day  the  chiefs  of  the  army  proclaimed 
Sallabatzing,  brotlier  to  Nazirzing,  Viceroy  of  Decan  :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Mogul  afipointed  Gauzedy  Khan,  who 
was  the  elder  brother  of  Sallabatzing  :  and  this  prince  con- 
firmed Jlahommed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government  of  Arcot : 
but  tlie  affairs  of  the  Moeul's  court  were  then  in  such  con- 
fusion, that  he  could  not  spare  an  army  to  support  the 
nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib,  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
having  been  deposed  by  the  Great  Mogul,  who  placed 
Anaverdy  Khan  in  his  room,  he  resolved  to  recover  his 
government  by  force,  and  had  recourse  to  the  French 
general  at  Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  two 
thousand  sepovs,  or  soldiers  of  the  country,  sixty  caflTrees, 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty  French  troops,  on  condition 
that,  if'he  proved  successful  in  his  enterprise,  he  should 
cede  to  the  French  the  town  of  \'elur,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pondicherry,  with  its  dependences,  consisting  of 
forty-five  villages.  Thus  reinforced,  he  defeated  his  rival 
Anaverdy  Khan,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  engasement,  re- 
assumed  the  government  of  Arcot,  and  punctually  per- 
formed the  conditions  which  had  been  stipulated  by  his 
French  allies. 

§  XX.  Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
had  fled  to  Tiruchirapalli,')  and  solicited  the  assistance  of 
the  English,  who  favoured  him  with  a  reinforcement  of 
money,  men,  and  ammunition,  under  the  conduct  of  Maior 
Laurence,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  By  dint  of 
this  supply  he  gained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy, 
who  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  no  decisive  blow  was 
piven.  Mahommed  afterwards  repaired  in  person  to  Fort 
St.  David's  to  demand  more  powerful  succours,  alleging 
that  his  fate  was  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  English 
company,  which  in  time  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
whole  coast,  should  they  allow  the  enemy  to  proceed  in 
their  conquests.  In  consequence  of  these  representations, 
he  received  another  strong  reinforcement  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cope;  but  nothing  of  importance  was 
attempted,  and   the   Engli.sh   auxiliaries   retired.     Then 


d  TiracSirapatli,  commnnly  catted  Trichinopoly.  situated  near  the  river 
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Maliommeil  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  him.  Finding  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain his  footing  by  his  own  strength,  he  entered  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  English,  and  ceded  to  them  some  com- 
mercial points,  which  had  been  long  in  dispute.  Then 
they  detached  Captain  Cope  to  put  Tiruchirapalli  in  a 
posture  of  defence;  while  Captain  de  Gingms,  a  Swiss 
officer,  marched  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Europeans  to 
the  nabob's  assistance.  The  two  armies  being  pretty 
enual  in  strength,  lay  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other  a 
wliole  month  ;  during  which  nothing  happened  but  a  few  . 
skirmishes,  which  generally  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  ! 
the  English  auxiliaries.  In  order  to  make  a  diversion,  and 
divide  the  French  forces,  the  company  resolved  to  send  a 
detachment  into  the  province  of  Arcot ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  first  occasions  upim  which  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  Mr.  Clive  were  displayed.  He  had  entered  into  the 
'service  of  the  East  India  company  as  a  writer,  and  was 
considered  as  a  person  very  indifl'erently  qualified  for  suc- 
ceeding in  any  civil  station  of  life.  He  now  offered  his 
service  in  a  military  capacity,  and  actually  began  his 
march  to  Arcot,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
Europeans  with  five  hundred  sepoys.* 

§  XXI.  Such  was  the  resolution,  seci'ecy,  and  despatch 
wiih  which  he  conducted  this  enterprise,  that  the  enemy 
knew  nothing  of  h's  motions  until  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  which  he  took  without  opposition.  The  in- 
habitants, expecting  to  be  plundered,  ofl'ered  him  a  large 
sum  to  spare  their  city  ;  but  they  derived  their  security 
from  the  generosity  and  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  He 
refused  the  proffered  ransom,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
intimating,  that  those  who  were  willing  to  remain  in  their 
houses  should  be  protected  from  insult  and  injury,  and 
the  rest  have  leave  to  retire  with  all  their  effects  except 
provisions,  for  which  he  promised  to  pay  the  full  value. 
By  this  sage  conduct  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  the 
people  so  entirely,  that  even  those  who  quitted  the  place 
supplied  him. with  exact  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  de- 
signs, when  he  was  besieged  in  the  sequel.  The  town  was 
in  a  little  time  invested  by  Raja  Saib,  son  of  Chunda 
Saib,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  armv,  and  the  operations 
of  the  siege  were  conducted  by  European  engineers. 
Though  their  approaclies  were  retarded  bv  the  repeated 
and  resolute  sallies  of  Mr.  Clive,  they  at  length  effected 
two  breaches  supposed  to  be  practicable  ;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  gave  a  general  assault.  Mr.  Clive, 
having  received  intimation  of  their  design,  had  made  such 
preparations  for  their  reception,  that  they  were  repulsed  in 
every  quarter  with  great  loss,and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

§  XXII.  This  gallant  Englishman,  not  contented  with  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  from  his  noble  defence,  was  no 
sooner  reinforced  by  a  detachment  under  Captain  Kirk- 
patrick,  from  Trichinopoly,  than  he  marched  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  in  the  plains  of  Arani. 
There,  on  the  third  day  of  December,  he  attacked  them 
with  irresistible  impetuosity;  and  after  an  obstinate  dis- 
pute, obtained  a  complete  victory  at  a  very  small  expense. 
The  forts  of  Timery,  Caujeveram,  and  Aranie,  surrendered 
to  the  terror  of  his  name,  rather  than  to  the  force  of  his 
arms;  and  he  returned  to  Fort  St.  David's  in  triumph. 
He  had  enjoyed  a  very  few  weeks  of  repose,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  the  field  by  fresh  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-two  he  marched  with  a  small  detachment  to 
Madras,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from 
Bengal,  the  whole  number  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
Europeans,  and  assembled  a  body  of  the  natives,  that  he 
might  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  an  army.  With 
these  he  proceeded  to  Koveripauk,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Arcot,  where  he  found  the  French  and  Indians,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  sepoys,  seventeen  hundred  horse,  a 
body  of  natives,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans, 
with  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Tliough  they  were  advan- 
tageously posted  and  intrenched,  and  the  day  was  already 
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far  advanced,  Mr.  Clive  advanced  against  them  with  his 
usnal  intrepidity  ;  but  the  victory  remained  for  some  time 
in  suspense.'  It  was  now  darl<,  and  the  battle  doubtful, 
when  Mr.  Clive  sent  round  a  detachment  to  fall  in  the 
rear  of  the  French  battery.  This  attack  was  executed  with 
peat  resolution,  while  the  English  in  front  entered  the  in- 
trenchments  with  their  bayonets  fixed ;  and  though  very 
little  tinctured  with  disciplme,  displayed  the  spirit  and 
activity  of  hardy  veterans.  This  double  attack  discon- 
certed the  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  soon  desisted 
from  all  opposition.  A  considerable  carnage  ensued;  yet 
the  greater  part  of  the  enemy,  both  horse  and  foot,  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The 
French,  to  a  man,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war  :  and  all  the  cannon  and  bag- 
g;ige  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

§  XXIII.  The  province  of  Arcot  being  thus  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  Mr.  Clive  with  his  forces  returned  to  Fort  St. 
David's,  where  he  found  Major  Laurence  just  arrived  from 
England,'  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  company's  service.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  Marcn 
this  officer,  accompanied  bv  Mr.  Clive,  took  the  field,  and 
was  joined  by  Captain  de  Gingins  at  Tiruchirapalli.  From 
hence  he  detached  Mr.  Clive  with  four  hundred  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  a  few  Mahratta  horse,  and  a  body  of  sepoys, 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  the 
course  of  this  expedition  he  dislodged  a  strong  fiody  of  the 
foe  posted  at  Samiaveram,  and  obliged  Chunda  Saib  to 
throw  a  body  of  troops  into  a  strong  fortified  temple,  or 
pagoda,  upon  the  river  Koleroon,  which  was  immediately 
mvested.  The  commanding  officer,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  was  slain  with  some  others,  and  the  rest  surrender- 
ed at  discretion.  They  were  still  in  possession  of  another 
fortified  temple,  which  he  also  besieged  in  form,  and  re- 
duced by  capitulation.  Having  subdued  these  forts,  he 
marched  directly  to  Volconda,  whither  he  understood  tlie 
French  commander  D'Anteuil  had  retired.  He  found 
that  officer  intrenched  in  a  villase,  from  whence  he  drove 
him  with  precipitation,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
French  cannon.  The  enemy  attempted  to  save  themselves 
in  the  neighbouring  fort;  but  the  gates  being  sliut  against 
them  by  the  governor,  who  was  apprehensive  that  they 
would  be  followed  pell-mell  by  the  English,  Mr.  Clive 
attacked  them  with  great  fury,  and  made  a  considerable 
slaughter :  but  his  humanity  being  shocked  at  this  carnage, 
he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  vanquished,  with  terms  of 
capitulation,  which  they  readily  embraced.  These  articles 
imported,  that  D'Anteuil,  and  three  other  officers,  should 
remain  prisoners  on  parole  for  one  year,  that  the  garrison 
should  be  exchanged,  and  the  money  and  stores  be  deliver- 
ed to  the  nabob  whom  the  English  supported. 

§  XXIV.  During  these  transactions  Chunda  Saib  lay 
encamped  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  at  Syrin- 
ham,  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiruchirapalli, 
which  he  longed  eagerly  to  possess.  Hither  MRJor  Lau- 
rence marched  with  his  Indian  allies,?  and  took  his  mea- 
sures so  well,  that  the  enemy's  provisions  were  entirely  in- 
tercepted. Chunda  Saib,  in  attempting  to  fly,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Nabob  of  Tanjore,  an  ally  of  the  English 
company,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  disputes  which  otherwise  would  have  arisen 
among  the  captors.''  The  main  body  of  the  army  being 
attacked  by  Major  Laurence,  and  totally  defeated,  the 
island  of  Svrinham  was  surrendered,  and  about  a  thousand 
European  French  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Law,  nephew  to  the  famous  Law  who  schemed  the  Missis- 
sippi company,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  in- 
cluding thirty  officers,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  ten 
mortars.  M.  Dupleix,  though  exceedingly  mortified  by 
this  disaster,  resolved  to  maintain  the  cause  which  he  had 
espoused.  He  proclaimed  Rajah  Saib,  the  son  of  Chun- 
da Saib,  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  afterwards  pretended  that 
he  himself  had  received  from  the  Moeul  sanids  or  com- 
mi.ssions,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  the  Carnatic,  from 

f  Major  T.aurence  had  sailed  from  England  in  the  year  t750. 

g  His  army  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  iMiropeans  and  I'opasses  in  hat- 
lalions,  two  thousand  sepoys,  with  the  forces  of  the  naboh.  the  Kines  of  Tan- 
jore, Muissack,  and  the  Mahrattas  ;  amounting  to  tiiteen  hundrefl  horse  and 
ten  thousand    infantry.    Topasses  are  descendants  trom   the  Portuguese. 
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the  river  Kristnah,  to  the  sea :  but  these  sanids  appeared  m 
the  sequel  to  be  forged.  In  order  to  complete  the  comedy, 
a  supposed  messenger  from  Delhi  was  received  at  Ponm- 
cherry  as  ambassador  from  the  Mogul.  Dupleix,  mounted 
on  an  elephant,  preceded  by  music  and  dancing  women,  in 
the  oriental  manner,  received  in  public  his  commission 
fi-otn  the  hands  of  the  pretended  ambassador.  He  affected 
the  eastern  state,  kept  his  darbar  or  court,  where  he  ap- 
peared sitting  cross-legged  on  a  sopha,aiid  received  presents 
as  prince  of  the  country  from  his  own  council,  as  well  as 
from  the  natives.  In  the  meantime,  hostilities  continued 
between  the  forces  of  the  two  companies,  as  auxiliaries. to 
the  contending  nabobs..  The  English,  under  Major  Kin- 
nier,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Ginge,  a  strong 
town  situated  to  the  west  of  Pondicherry.  Major  Laurence 
defeated  a  strong  body  of  French  and  natives,  commanded 
by  Dupleix's  nephew,M.  de  Kerjean,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pondicherry,  and  took  him  prisoner,  together  with  fif- 
teen officers  :  after  this  success,  Mr.  Clive  reduced  the  forts 
of  Covelong  and  Chengalput,  the  last  very  strong,  situated 
about  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Dupleix  intercepted  at  sea  Captain  Schaub, 
with  his  whole  Swiss  company,  whom  he  detained  prison- 
ers at  Pondicherry,  although  the  two  nations  were  not  at 
war  with  each  other.  During  these  transactions  Sallabat- 
zing,  with  a  body  of  French  under  M.  D.  Bussy,  advanced 
towards  Aurengabad,  which  was  the  seat  of  government ; 
but  he  was  opposed  by  a  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  In  the  meantime  Gawzedy 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Sallabatzing,  whom  the  Mogul 
had  appointed  Viceroy  of  Decan,  took  possession  of  his 
government  at  Aurengabad,  where,  in  fourteen  days  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own  sister.  The  Mogul 
immediately  appointed  his  son  Schah  Abadin  Khan  to 
succeed  his  father ;  and  this  prince  actually  raised  an  army 
to  come  and  take  possession  ;  but  the  Mogul's  affairs  re- 
quiring his  presence  at  Delhi,  he  was  obliged  to  postpone 
his  design,  so  that  Sallabatzing  was  left  without  a  competi- 
tor, and  made  a  present  to  the  French  of  all  the  English 
settlements  to  the  northward.  Thus  concluded  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Next  cam- 
paign was  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trichi- 
nopoly,  where  Major  Laurence  made  several  vigorous 
attacks  upon  the  enemy's  army,  and  obtained  many  advan- 
tages, which,  however,  did  not  prove  decisive,  because  he 
was  so  much  out-numbered  that  he  could  never  follow  his 
blow. 
§  XXV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Mogul  was  de- 

Eosed  by  his  general  Schah  Abadin  Khan,  the  Viceroy  of 
)ecan,  who  raised  to  the  throne  Allum  Geer,  another 
prince  of  the  blood.  In  the  succeeding  year,  a  negociation 
was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Governor  of  Madras,  and 
M.  Dupleix ;  and  conferences  were  opened  at  Sadrass,  a 
Dutch  settlement  between  Pondicherry  and  Fort  St.  George: 
but  this  proved  abortive ;  and  many  other  gallant  efforts 
were  made  by  M.ajor  Laurence  in  the  territory  of  Trichi- 
nopoly,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  action.  In 
the  course  of  this  year  Admiral  Watson  arrived  on  the  coast 
ofCoromandel  with  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  having  on 
board  a  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  :  at 
the  same  time  the  ships  from  France  brought  over  to  Pon- 
dicherry the  SieurGodcheu,  commissary-general  and  gover- 
nor-general of  all  their  settlements,  at  whose  arrival  Du- 
pleix departed  for  Europe.  The  new  governor  immediatelj' 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Saunders,  professing  the  most  pacific 
inclinations,  and  proposing  a  suspension  of  arms  between 
the  two  companies  until  their  disputes  could  be  amicably 
adjusted.  This  proposal  was  very  agreeable  to  the  gover- 
nor and  council  at  Madias,  and  a  cessation  of  arms  actually 
took  place  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  one  tliou- 
.sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Deputies  being  sent 
to  Pondicherry,  a  provisional  treaty  and  truce  were  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  neither  of  the  two  companies 
should  for  the  future  interfere  in  any  difference  that  might 

h  Chunda  Saib  demanded  leave  of  the  Tanjore  general  to  pass  through 
his  camp  to  Tanjore,  and  this  reouest  was  granted  ;  but  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  pass,  he  was  detained   prisonei 
agree  about  the  manner 
'laniore  ofhcers,  of  their 
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arise  between  the  princes  of  the  country.  The  other  arti- 
cles related  to  the  places  and  settlements  that  should  be 
retained  or  possessed  by  the  respective  companies,  until 
ftesh  orders  relating  to  this  agreement  should  arrive  from 
the  courts  of  London  and  \'ersailles,  transmitted  bv  the 
two  East  India  companies  of  France  and  England.  Untd 
such  orders  should  arrive,  it  was  stipulated  that  neither 
nation  should  be  allowed  to  procure  any  new  grant  or  ces- 
sion, or  to  build  forts  lor  the  defence  of  new  establish- 
ments ;  and  that  they  should  not  proceed  to  any  cession, 
retrocession,  or  evacuation  of  what  they  then  possessed  ; 
but  every  thing  should  remain  on  the  footing  of  uti  possi- 
dtlis.  How  pacific  soever  the  sentiments  of  the  French 
•subjects  might  have  been  at  this  period  in  the  East  Indies, 
cei-iain  it  is,  the  designs  of  the  French  governors  in  Ame- 
rica were  altogether  hostile,  and  their  conduct  hastening 
towards  a  rupture,  which  kindled  up  a  bloody  war  in  e\  ery 
division  of  the  globe. 

§  XXVI.  As  this  war  may  be  termed  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  principal  scenes  of  it  were  acted  on  that  con- 
tinent, we  shall,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  sketch 
out  the  situation  of  the  then  Bniish  colonies  as  they  bor- 
dewd  on  each  other,  and  extended  along  the  sea-coast, 
from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  far  south  as  the  country 
of  Florida.  We  shall  enumerate  the  Indian  nations  that 
lie  scattered  about  their  confines,  and  delineate  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  hemmed  them  in  by  a  surprising  line 
of  fortifications.  Should  we  comprehend  Hudson's  bay, 
with  the  adjacent  countries,  and  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, in  this  geographical  detail,  we  might  aflirm  that  lireat 
Britain  at  that  time  possessed  a  territory  along  the  sea-coast, 
extending  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line,  from 
the  sixtieth  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  northern  latitude; 
but  as  these  two  countries  were  not  concerned  in  this  dis- 
pute, we  shall  advance  from  the  northward  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  beginning  with 
Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  describe  our  settlements  as  they 
lie  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Florida. 
This  great  tract  of  country,  stretching  fifteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  is  washed  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  :  the 
southern  boundary  is  Spanish  Florida ;  but  to  the  west- 
ward the  limits  are  uncertain,  some  affirming  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  colonies  penetrates  through  the  whole  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  the  South  sea ;  while  others  with  more 
moderation,  think  they  are  natural  ly  bounded  by  the  river 
Illionois  that  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  and  in  a  manner 
connects  that  river  with  the  chain  of  lakes  known  bv  tlie 
names  of  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  the  three 
first  communicating  with  each  other,  and  the  last  discharg- 
ing itself  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  running  by 
Montreal  and  Quebec  issues  into  the  bay  of  ihe  same  de- 
nomination, forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  French,  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  lands  on  the 
south  side  of  this  river,  nevertheless,  with  an  insolence  of 
ambition  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  only  extended  their 
forts  from  the  source  of  St.  Lawrence,  through  an  immense 
tract  of  that  country,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  which  dis- 
embogues itself  into  the  gulf  of  Florida ;  but  also  bv  a 
series  of  unparalleled  encroachments,  endeavoured  to  con- 
tract the  English  colonies  within  such  narrow  limits  as 
would  have  cut  off  almost  one  half  of  their  possessions. 
As  we  have  already  given  a  geographical  description  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  mentioned  the  particulars  of  the  new 
settlement  of  Halifax,  we  shall  now  only  observe,  that  it 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  the  gulf,  and  river 
of  St.  Lawrence ;  that  its  original  boundary  to  the  west 
was  the  river  Pentagoet;  but  it  is  now  contracted  within 
the  river  St.  Croix,  because  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
did,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  the  territory  of  Sagadahack, 
stretching  from  St.  Croix  to  the  river  of  this  name ;  which 
was  in  the  sequel,  by  an  express  charter  from  the  crown, 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Massachussett's-bay,  one  of  the 
four  governments  of  New  England.  This  country,  situate 
next  to  Nova  Scotia,  lies  between  the  forty-first  and  forty- 
fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  extending  near  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  about  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
if  we  bound  it  by  those  tracts  which  the  French  possessed  : 
no  part  of  the  settlements  of  this  country,  however,  stretches 
abovesixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  summer  is  here  intensely 


hot,  and  the  winter  proportionably  severe ;  nevertheless 
the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  sky  generally  serene.  The 
soil  is  not  favourable  to  any  of  the  European  kinds  of  irrain ; 
but  produces  great  plenty  of  maize,  which  the  people  bake 
into  bread,  and  brew  into  beer,  though  their  favourite  drink  I 
is  made  of  molasses  hopped,  and  impregnated  with  the 
tops  of  the  sprucc-fir,  which  is  a  native  of  this  country. 
The  ground  raises  siood  flax  and  tolerable  hemp.  Here 
are  great  herds  of  black  cattle,  some  of  them  very  large  in 
size,  a  vast  number  of  excellent  hogs,  a  breed  of  small 
horses,  graceful,  swift,  and  liaidy ;  and  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
whose  wool,  though  not  so  fine  as  that  of  England,  is  ma- 
nufactured with  great  success. 

§  XX\'II.  New  England  is  compo.sed  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces known  by  the  names  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chussett's-bay,  Rhode  island,  and  Connecticut.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  New  York,  extending  northerly 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Hudson,  about  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  country  possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
five  nations,  whom  the  French  distinguish  by  the  name 
ot  tne  Irroquois  ;  but  in  breadth  this  province  dots  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  miles,  thousih  it  coijiprehenas  Long-island,  lying 
to' the  southward  of  Connecticut.  The  capital,  which  derives 
from  the  province  the  name  of  New  York,  is  situated  on  an 
excellent  harbour  in  the  island  of  Manahatton,  extending 
fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  noble  river  Hudson,  which  is  navigable  for  above 
two  hundred  miles.  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  New  York  stands  the  town  of  Albany, 
upon  the  same  river.  In  this  place  all  the  treaties  and 
other  transactions  were  negociated  between  the  English 
and  the  Irroquois,  a  confederacy  of  five  Indian  nations, 
who,  by  their  union,  courage,  and  military  skill,  had  re- 
duced a  great  number  of  other  Indian  tnbes,  and  subdued 
a  territory  more  extensive  than  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France.  Tliey  were  about  fourscore  years  ago  able  to 
bring  ten  thousand  warriors  into  the  field:  but  now  their 
number  is  so  greatly  diminished  by  wars,  epidemical  dis- 
eases, and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  that  they  cannot 
raise  above  fifteen  hundred  men,  even  though  they  have 
admitted  into  their  confederacy  the  nation  of  the  Tuscar- 
oras,  whom  the  English  drove  from  the  confines  of  Caro- 
lina. The  Mohock  Indians  inhabit  the  country  advanced 
from  Albany.  "Die  northern  extremities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  are  divided  by  the  lakes  Champlain 
and  Sacrament,  between  which  the  French  had  raised  the 
fort  of  Crown  Point. 

§  XXV'III.  Contiguous  to  New  Y'ork,  and  lying  along 
the  coast,  in  a  southerly  direction,  is  the  small  province  of 
New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Delaware, 
which  divides  it  from  Pennsylvania,  extending  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  but  in  breadth  not  more 
than  one  third  of  that  extent.  The  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
duce of  these  two  provinces,  as  well  as  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  similar.  They  yield  great  quantities  of  grain,  sheep, 
horses,  hogs,  and  horned  cattle;  all  kinds  of  poultry  and 
game  in  great  abundance ;  vegetables  of  every  sort  in  per- 
fection, and  excellent  fruit,  particularly  peaches  and  me- 
lons. Their  vast  forests  abound  with  oak,  ash,  beech, 
chesnut,  cedar,  walnut-tree,  eypress,  hickery,  sassafras, 
and  pine ;  but  the  timber  is  not  counted  so  fit  for  shipping 
as  that  of  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia.  These  pro- 
vinces produce  great  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.  New 
Y'ork  affords  mines  of  iron,  and  very  rich  copper  ore  is 
found  in  New  Jersey. 

§  XXIX  Pennsylvania,  lying  to  the  southward  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  is  bounded  on  the  other  side  by 
Maryland,  stretching  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  sea,  except  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delaware. 
This  province  was  originallv  settled  by  quakers,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  William  Penn,  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  proprietaries  of  the  country.  Philadelphia, 
the  capital,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Delaware  and  the  Sculkel, 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  regular  oblong,  and  designed  by 
the  original  plan  to  extend  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
streets,  which  are  broad,  spacious,  and  uniform,  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  leaving  proper  spaces  for  churches, 
markets,  and  other  public  edifices.    The  houses  are  neatly 
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built  of  brick,  the  quays  spacious  and  magnificent,  the 
\Tari:-houses  large  and  numerous,  and  tlie  doclLs  commo- 
dious and  well  contrived  for  ship-buddinj;.  Pennsylvania 
is  understood  to  extend  as  far  northerly  as  the  hanks  of 
the  lake  Erie,  where  the  French  erected  a  fort.  They  also 
raised  another  at  some  distance  to  the  southward  of  the 
Riviere-au-Bc8uf,  and  made  other  encroachments  on  this 
colony. 

§  XXX.  Adjoining  to  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  lies  the  province  of  Maryland,  a  tract  of  land  situ- 
ated along  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  in  length  aliout  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  bytlie  river  Potomack  on  the  sovith. 
This  country  was  first  planted  with  Roman  catholics  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  it  by  patent. 
In  the  sequel,  however,  people  of  all  religions  were  admit- 
ted into  this  settlement,  and  indulged  with  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  at  present  the  reigning  reIi>;ion  is  that  of 
the  Enirlish  church.  The  climate  is  very  sultry  in  sum- 
mer, and  not  very  salubrious.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  the  people 
cultivate  as  their  staple  commodity.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  established  at  Annapolis,  a  small  town  beautifully 
situated  on  llie  river  Patuxent. 

§  XXXI.  Tracing  the  sea-coast  still  southerly,  the  next 
settlement  is  Virainia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Potowmack,  which  is  the  boundary  between  this  and  the 
colonv  last  described,  having  the  bay  of  Chesapeak  to  the 
east,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Carolina,  and  extending 
westward  without  any  prescribed  limits,  though  the  plan- 
tations have  reached  "no  further  than  the  great  Allegany 
mountains  ;  so  that  the  province  as  now  possessed, 
stretches  in  length  above  two  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  in  breadth  not  above  two  hundred,  lying  between  the 
fiftv-fifth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  latitude.  In  sailing  to 
Virginia,  navigators  steer  through  a  strait  formed  by  two 
points,  called  the  Capes,  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  a 
large  mlet  that  runs  three  hundred  miles  into  the  country 
from  south  to  north,  covered  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  by 
the  eastern  side  of  Maryland,  and  a  small  portion  of  Vh-- 
ginia  on  the  same  peninsula.  This  noble  bay  is  about 
eighteen  miles  broaa  for  a  considerable  space,  and  seven 
at  its  narrowest  part,  yielding  generally  nine  fathoms  depth 
of  water :  on  both  siiies  it  receives  many  navigable  rivers, 
those  on  the  Virginia  side  being  known  by  the  name  of 
James  river,  York  river,  tlie  Rappahannock,  and  Potow- 
mack. This  country,  especially  towards  the  sea,  lies  very 
low  and  swampy,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The 
air  and  weather  are  variable,  the  heats  of  summer  exces- 
sive, the  frosts  of  winter  sudden  and  intensely  cold  ;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  climate  is  neither  very  agreeable 
nor  healthy,  the  people  being  particularly  subject  to  agues 
and  pleuritic  disorders.  The  province  abounds  with  vast 
forests  of  timber ;  the  plains  are  covered  with  a  surprising 
luxuriancy  of  vei^etahles,  flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
diffusing  the  most  delicious  fraerance.  Tlie  siround  yields 
plentv  of  corn,  and  every  sort  of  fruit  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection.  Horned  cattle  and  hogs  have  here  mul- 
tiplied to  admiration  since  they  were  first  imported  from 
Europe.  The  animals,  natives  of  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  are  deer,  panthers  or  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  squirrels,  racoons,  and  creatures  called  opossums, 
with  an  infinite  varietv  of  beautiful  birds,  and  a  diversity 
of  serpents,  among  which  the  rattle-snake  is  the  most  re- 
markable. 

§  XX  XI  I.  Virginia  is  bounded  to  the  south  bv  the  two 
Carolinas,  situated  between  the  forty-sixth  and  thirty-first 
degrees  of  latitude ;  the  length  amounting  to  upwards  of 
four  hundred  miles,  and  the  breadth  extending  near  three 
hundred,  as  far  as  the  Indian  nations  called  theCatawbas, 
the  Creeks,  and  Cherokees.  The  country  of  Carolina  is 
divided  into  two  governments,  of  wfiich  the  most  northern 
is  the  most  inconsiderable.  The  climate  in  both  is  the 
same,  as  well  as  the  soil;  the  first  is  warm,  though  not 
unhealthy ;  the  last  extremely  fertile,  yielding  every  thing 
in  plenty  which  is  produced  in  Virginia,  besides  abun- 
dance of  excellent  oranges,  and  some  commodities  which 
are  not  found  to  the  northward.  North  Carolina,  thouuh 
not  so  opulent,  is  more  populous  than  the  southern  part. 


The  colonists  of  North  Carolina  carry  on  a  considerable 
traffic  in  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  staves,  shingles,  lumber, 
corn,  peas,  pork  and  beef,  tobacco,  deer-skins,  indigo, 
wheat,  rice,  bees-wax,  tallow,  bacon  and  hoz's  lard,  cot- 
ton, and  squared  timber,  live  cattle,  with  the  skins  of 
heaver,  racoon,  fox,  minx,  wild-cat,  and  otter.  South 
Carolina  is  much  better  cultivated  ;  the  people  are  more 
civilized,  and  the  commerce  more  important.  The  capital 
of  this  province,  called  Charles  town,  is  finely  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  commodious  harbour.  Their  trade,  exclusive 
of  the  articles  we  have  already  mentioned  as  common  to 
this  government  and  that  of  Korth  Carolina,  consists  of 
two  chief  staple  commodities,  rice  and  indico,  which  they 
cultivate  with  ereat  success  ;  and  they  have  likewise  made 
some  progress  in  the  culture  of  silk. 

§  XXXIII.  The  most  southern  of  all  our  settlements 
on  this  coast  is  Georgia,  extending  about  sixty  miles  from 
north  to  south,  alone  the  sea-shore ;  but  widening  in  the 
inland  parts  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifiy,  and  stretching 
almost  tliree  hundred  from  the  sea  to  the  Apalachian 
mountains.  Tliis  country  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
South  Carolina,  witli  which  it  borders  :  yet  the  summer 
is  here  more  hot,  and  the  soil  not  so  fertile.  Savannah, 
the  capital,  stands  commodiously  for  trade,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  navigable 
with  large  boats  two  hundred  miles  further  up,  to  the 
second  town,  called  Augusta,  a  place  that  flourishes  by  the 
Indian  trade  of  skins,  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  with 
their  neighbours  the  Creeks,  the  Chickesaws,  and  the 
Cherokees,  who  are  the  most  nuijieroiis  and  powerful 
tribes  in  America.  Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  river  Attamaha,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Spanish 
fort  of  .St.  Augustin. 

§  XXXIV.  Having  thus  exhibited  a  succinct  view  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  for  the  information 
of  the  reader,  we  shall  now  resume  tlie  tliread  of  our  his- 
tory, and  particularize  the  transactions  by  which  the  pre- 
sent year  was  distinguished  on  this  extensive  continent. 
The  government  of  England  having  received  nothing  but 
evasive  answers  from  the  court  of  France,  touching  the 
complaints  that  were  made  of  tlie  encroachments  of  Ame- 
rica, despatched  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  that  country 
to  repel  force  by  force,  ard  drive  the  French  from  their 
settlements  on  the  river  Ohio.  Accordingly  the  provinces 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  took  this  important  aflUir 
into  their  consideration  ;  but,  while  they  deliberated,  the 
French  vigorously  prosecuted  their  designs  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  mountains  :  they  surprised  Log's-town,  which 
the  Virginians  had  built  upon  the  Ohio  ;  made  themselves 
masters  of  die  Block-house,  and  Truck-house,  where  they 
found  skins  and  other  commodities  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  destroyed  all  the  British 
traders,  except  two  who  found  means  to  escape.  At  the 
same  time,  M.  de  Contrecojur,  with  a  thousand  men,  and 
eigliteen  pieces  of  cannon,  arrived  in  three  hundred  canoes 
from  Venango,  a  fort  they  had  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oliio,  and  reduced  bv  surprise  a  British  fort  which  tlie 
Virginians  had  built  oil  the  forks  of  the  Monangahela,  that 
runs  into  the  same  river. 

5  XXXV.  These  hostilities  were  followed  by  divers 
skirmishes  between  the  people  of  the  two  nations,  which 
were  fought  witli  various  success.  At  length  the  governors 
of  the  English  settlements  received  orders  from  England 
to  form  a  political  confederacy,  for  their  mutual  defence ; 
and  the  Governor  of  New  York  was  directed  to  confer  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  six  nations,  with  a  view  to  detach  them 
from  the  French  interest  by  dint  of  promises  and  presents 
of  value,  sent  over  for  that  purpose.  A  congress  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  at  Albany,to  which  place  the  governor 
of  New"  York  repaired,  accompanied  by  commissioners 
from  all  the  other  British  settlements :  "but  a  very  small 
numher  of  Indians  arrived,  and  even  these  seemed  to  be 
indifierent  to  the  advances  and  exhortations  that  were 
made  by  the  English  orator.  The  truth  is,  the  French 
had  artfully  weaned  them  from  their  attachment  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  they  accepted 
thepresents,  renewed  their  treaties  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  demanded  his  assistance  in  driving  the 
French  from  the  posts  and  possessions  they  had  usurped 
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within  tlie  Indian  territories.  It  was  in  conse(]uence  of 
the  measures  liere  taken,  tliat  Colonel  Wasliiiii-ton  was 
detached  from  Virginia  with  four  Imndred  men,  and  oc- 
cupied a  post  on  tlie  banks  of  tlie  river  Ohio,  wliere  lie 
threw  n|)  some  works,  and  erected  a  kind  of  occasional 
fort,  in  hopes  of  liein^  al>le  to  ilil'end  himself  in  that  situ- 
ation, until  lie  should  lie  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from 
New  York,  which,  however,  did  nut  arrive. 

5  .\XX\'I.  While  he  remained  in  this  situation,  De 
Viller,  a  French  commander,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred 
men,  being  on  his  march  to  dislodge  Washington,  detach- 
ed one  Jamonville,  an  inferior  officer,  with  a  small  party, 
jnd  a  formal  summons  to  Colonel  Washington,  requiring 
him  to  quit  the  fort,  which  he  pretended  was  built  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  French  or  their  allies.  So  little 
refrard  was  paid  to  this  intimation,  that  the  English  fell 
upon  this  party,  and,  as  the  French  affirm,  without  the 
least  provocation,  either  slew  or  took  the  whole  detach- 
ment. De  Viller,  incensed  at  these  unprovoked  hostili- 
ties, marched  un  to  the  attack,  which  Washington  for 
some  time  sustained  under  manifold  disadvantages.  At 
length,  however,  he  surrendered  the  fort  upon  capitulation, 
for  the  performance  of  which  he  left  two  officers  as  hos- 
tages in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  in  his  retreat  was 
terribly  harassed  by  the  Indians,  who  plundered  his  bag- 
gage and  massacred  his  people.  This  event  was  no  sooner 
known  in  England,  than  the  British  ambassador  at  Pans 
received  directions  to  complain  of  it  to  the  French  minis- 
try, as  an  open  violation  of  the  peace  ;  but  this  represen- 
tation had  no  effect. 

§  XXXV'II.  Both  nations  by  this  time  foresaw  that  a 
rupture  would  be  inevitable,  and  each  resolved  to  make 
suitable  preparations.  France  continued  to  send  rein- 
forcements of  men,  and  supplies  of  ammunition,  to  Que- 
bec, for  the  prosecution  of  her  ambitious  projects ;  and 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  transmitted  salutary  cautions 
tolhegovemorsoftheprovincesofNortli  America,  exhorting 
them  to  join  their  endeavours  for  repelling  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy.  Such  a  union  as  seemed  necessary  for 
their  common  preservation  was  not  easily  effected.  The 
different  colonies  were  divided  by  different  views  and  in- 
terests, both  religious  and  political :  besides  every  settle- 
ment was  distracted  into  factions,  formed  by  the  governor 
and  the  demagogues  of  the  assembly  ;  in  other  words,  an 
opposition  like  that  in  parliament,  and  a  continual  strug- 
gle between  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  prerogative 
of  the  proprietor,  whether  sovereign  or  subject.  Mr.  Din- 
widdle, Governor  of  Virginia,  having  demanded  a  certain 
perquisite  or  fee  for  every  patent  he  shouhl  pass  for  land, 
the  assembly  voted  his  demand  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  op- 
pressive. They  declared  that  every  man  who  paid  it 
should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  and  sent 
over  an  agent  to  London,  to  solicit  the  suppression  of  this 
imposition.  The  representatives  of  the  people  in  Pennsyl- 
vania waited  the  time  in  vain  deliberations  and  violent 
disputes  with  their  proprietors,  while  the  enemy  infested 
their  frontiers.  The  colony  of  New  York  was  filled  with 
discontent  and  animosity.  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  this  province,  died  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  at  New  Y'ork,  and  the  instructions 
lie  had   received   were  exposed  to  public   censure.     The 

fireamble  inveighed  severely  against  the  want  of  dutv,  al- 
egiance,  loyalty,  and  unanimity,  which  had  lately  appear- 
ed so  notorious  in  the  assembly  of  that  province,  who  had 
violated  the  royal  commission  and  instructions, byassuming 
to  themselves  the  power  to  dispose  of  public  money  in  the 
laws  which  they  had  occasionally  passed.  This  gentleman 
was  therefore  directed  to  insist  upon  the  reformation  of  all 
those  public  abuses,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a  cer- 
tain supply  for  the  service  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
upon  the  settlement  of  a  salary  for  himself.  Moreover, 
his  majesty,  in  these  instructions,  signified  his  will  and 
pleasure,  that  all  money  raised  for  the  supply  and  support 
of  government,  or  upon  any  emergency  for  immediate 
service,  should  be  disposed  and  applied  properly  to  the 
use  for  which  it  might  be  granted,  by  warrant  fi-om  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  province,  and  no  otherwise  :  that,  nevertheless, 
the  assemoly  should  be  permitted,  from  time  to  time, 
to  view  and  examine  the  accounts  of  money  disposed  of. 


by  virtue  of  laws  which  they  had  enacted  :  that  if  any 
member  of  the  council,  or  oflicer  holding  place  of  trust  or 
profit  within  the  government,  should,  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, give  his  assent  to,  or  in  any  way  advise  or  concur 
with  the  assembly  in  passing  any  act  or  vote,  whereby  the 
royal  prerogative  might  be  lessened  or  impaired,  or  any ' 
money  be  raised  or  disposed  of  for  the  public  service,  conJ 
trary  to,  or  ineonsislent  with,  the  method  prescribed  by*'' 
these  instructions,  the  governor  should  forthwith  remove 
or  suspend  such  counsellor  or  officer  so  oHendiiig,  and; 
give  an  immediate  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  com-' 
missioners  of  trade  and  plantations.  These  were  peremp- 
tory injunctions,  which  plainly  proved  that  the  ministry 
was  determined  to  support  the  prerogative  with  a  high 
hand  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  at  the  same  time,  that  abun- 
dance of  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  insolent  op- 
position of  some  turbulent  individuals,  who  had  exerted 
all  their  influence  in  disturbing  and  distressing  the  views 
and  designs  of  the  government.  While  the  British  colonies 
in  America  were,  by  these  divisions,  in  a  great  measure 
disabled  from  making  vigorous  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy,  the  administration  at  home  began  to  exert  itself  for 
their  defence.  Officers  were  appointed  for  two  regiments, 
consisting  of  two  battalions  each,  to  be  raised  in  America, 
and  commanded  by  Sir  William  Pepperel  and  Governor 
Shirley,  who  had  enjoyed  the  same  command  in  the 
last  war,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  destined  for  the  same 
service.  i 

§  XXXVIII.  The  most  remarkable  incident  that  mark- 
ed this  year,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  lle.sse-Cassel,  who  had 
espoused  the  Princess  Mary  of  England.  He  now  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  cajoled  to  this  nrofession  by  the  promises  of  certain 
powers,  who  flattered  his  ambition,  in  order  to  weaken  the 
protestant  interest  in  Germany.  His  father,  though  deeply 
affected  by  his  son's  apostasy,  did  not  fail  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  for  preventing  the  evil  consequences  which 
might  otherwise  have  flowed  from  his  defection.  He 
forthwith  assembled  the  slates  of  the  Landgraviate,  in  order 
to  take  such  measures  as  might  appear  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  religion,  laws,  arid  constitution  qf  the  country  ; 
and  the  prince  was  laid  under  certain  restrictions  which 
he  did  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  set  aside.  It  was  enact- 
ed, that  when  the  regency  should  devolve  to  him  by  suc- 
cession, he  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  alter  the 
established  laws,  or  grant  any  church  to  persons  of  the 
Roman  communion,  for  the  public  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion :  and  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  education  of  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  country  of  Hanau  upon  his  father's 
accession  to  the  regency  of  the  Landgraviate.  These  reso- 
lutions were  guaranteed  by  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  by  the  maritime  powers,  and  the  evangelic  body 
of  the  empire. 

§  XXXIX.  The  exile  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  far  from 
having  intimidated  the  other  tribunals  from  performingwhat 
therapprehended  to  betheirduty, served  only  to  inflame  the  • 
discontents  of  the  people,  and  to  animate  all  the  courts  of  r 
justice  to  a  full  exertion  of  their  authority.     The  Chatelot   ' 
continued  to  prosecute  those  priests,  who  refused  the  sa-  . 
crament  to  persons  whose  consciences  would  not  allow 
them  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  even  after  three  , 
of  their  members  were  sent  to  the  Bastile.      The  same 
prosecutions  were  carried  on,  and  bold  remonstrances  pub- 
lished by  the  parliaments  of  Aix  and  Rouen.     In  a  word, 
the  whole   kingdom   was  filled   with  such   confusion   as 
threatened  a  total  suppression  of  justice, in  a  general  spirit 
of  disaffection  and  universal  anarchy.   The  prelates,  mean- 
while, seemed  to  triumph  in   the  combustion  they  had 
raised.     They  entered   into  associations  to  sup|iort  each 
other:  they  intrigued  at  court,   and    harassed    the    king 
with  insolent  declarations,  till  he  grew  tired  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fatal  consequences  of 
their  pride  and  obstinacy.      He  even  took  an  opportunity 
of  exhorting  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  act  more  suitably 
to  the  character  of  a  clergyman.     He  recalled  the  parlia- 
ment from  exile,  and  they  returned  in  triumph,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  celebrated  their  arrival  at 
Paris  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy; 
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and  llie  archbishop,  notwithslaiiding  the  kind's  express  de- 
claration to  the  contrary,  still  persisting  in  countenancing 
the  recusant  priests,  «-as  banished  to  Conflans-sous-Cha- 
renton. 

§  XL.  In  Spain,  the  interest  of  Great  Bntain  was  warmly 
espoused  and  so  powerfully  supported  by  Mr.  Wall,  who 
had  been  resident  in  England,  that  tlie  French  party, 
though  countenanced  by  the  queen-mother,  and  sustained 
with'all  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Ensenada,  the 
prime  minister,  was  totally  defeated.  The  knig  being  con- 
vinced, that  It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  his  subjects  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  England,  and  well  apprized  of 
Ensenada's  intrigues,  ordered  the  minister  to  be  arrested 
and  confined,  and  bestowed  upon  Jlr.  Wall  the  best  part 
of  his  employments.  Nevenheless,  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies  continued  to  oppress  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  employed  in  cutting  loL'wood  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras ;  and  representations  on  this  head  being  made  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  the  dispute  was  amicably  adjusted  be- 
tween Mr.  Wall  and  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  the  British 
ambassador.  While  the  interest  of  Britain  thus  triumphed 
in  Spain,  it  seemed  to  lose  ground  at  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
His  Portuguese  majesty  had  formed  vast  projects  of  an 
active  commerce,  and  even  established  an  East  India 
company  :  in  the  meantime  he  could  not  help  manifesting 
his  chagrin  at  the  great  quantities  of  gold  which  were 
yearly  exported  from  his  dominions,  as  the  balance  due 
from  his  subjects  on  English  commodities.  In  his  en- 
deavours to  check  this  traffic,  which  he  deemed  so  detri- 
mental to  his  subjects,  he  inflicted  hardships  on  the  British 
merchants  settled  at  Lisbon  :  some  were  imprisoned  on 
firivolous  pretences  ;  others  deprived  of  their  property,  and 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  insisted  upon  laying  an 
imposition  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  the  Portiuruese  gold 
that  should  be  exported ;  but  the  profits  of  the  trade 
would  not  bear  such  an  exaction.  .Meanwhile,  there  being 
a  scarcity  of  corn  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  was  supplied 
from  England  ;  and  the  people  having  nothing  but  £old  to 
purchase  this  necessary  supply,  the  king  saw  the  necessity 
of  conniving  at  the  exportation  of  his  coin,  and  the  trade 
reverted  into  its  former  channel. 

§  XLI.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  an 
harangue,  which  intimated  nothing  of  an  appioaching 
rupture.  He  said,  that  the  general  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe  had  undergone  very  little  alteration  since  their  last 
meeting ;  that  he  had  lately  received  the  strongest  assur- 
ances from  his  good  brother  the  King  of  Spain  of  friend- 
ship and  confidence,  which  he  would  cultivate  with 
harmony  and  good  faith.  He  declared  his  principal  view 
should  be  to  strengthen  the  foundation,  and  secure  the 
duration,  of  a  general  peace ;  to  improve  the  present 
advantages  of  it  for  promoting  the  trade  of  his  good 
subjects,  and  protecting  those  possessions  which  constituted 
one  great  source  of  their  wealth  and  commerce.  Finally, 
he  exhorted  them  to  complete  their  plan  for  appropriating 
the  forfeited  estatf  s  in  the  highlands  to  the  service  of  the 
public.  He  probably  avoided  mentioning  the  encroach- 
ments of  France,  that  he  might  supply  no  handle  for 
debates  on  the  address,  which  was  carried  in  both  Houses 
almost  without  opposition.  The  government  seemed  de- 
termined to  humble  the  insolence  of  the  French  councils; 
and  this  disposition  was  so  agreeable  to  the  people  in 
general,  that  they  grudged  no  expense,  and  heartily  con- 
curred with  the  demands  of  the  ministry. 

§  XLII.  The  Commons  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year  four  millions  seventy-three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds ;  one  million  of  that  sum 
expressly  given  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  augment  his 
forces  tv  land  and  sea.  Thirty-two  thousand  pounds 
were  allotted  as  a  subsidy  to  tlie  King  of  Poland,  and 
twenty  thousand  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  ITiese  gratifi- 
cations met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  committee  of 
supply ;  because  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that,  in  case  of 
a  rupture,  France  would  endeavour  to  avail  herself  of  her 
superiority  by  land,  by  invading  his  Britannic  majesty's 
German  dominions  ;  and,  therefore,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  secure  tlie  assistance  of  such  allies  on  the  continent. 
That  they  prognosticated  aright,  w  ith  respect  to  the  designs 
of  that  ambitious  power,  will  soon  appear  in  the  course  of 


this  history ;  which  will  also  demonstrate  how  little  de- 
pendence is  to  be  placed  upon  the  professed  attachment  ot 
subsidiary  princes.  The  supplies  were  raised  by  the 
standing  branches  of  the  revenue,  the  land  tax  and  malt 
tax,  and  a  lotterv  for  one  million  ;  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  it  to  he  deducted  for  the  ser\Mce  of  the  public, 
and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  thousand  to  be  cliarged 
on  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  the  rate  of  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  to  commence  from  the  fifth  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  sesen  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  The  civil  transactions  of  this  session  were  con- 
fined to  a  few  objects.  Divers  new  regulations  were  made 
for  encouraging  and  improving  the  whale  and  white  herring 
fisherv,  as  well  as  for  finishui'^  and  putting  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence  a  new  fort,  lately  built  at  Anamaboe  on 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

§  XLIII.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces, 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  will  ever  remain  a  standing  monu- 
ment of  his  humanity.  The  poor  disabled  veterans  who 
enjoyed  the  pension  of  Chelsea  hospital,  were  so  iniqui- 
tousiy  oppressed  by  a  set  of  miscreants,  yvho  supplied 
them"  with  money  per  advance,  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates 
of  usury,  that  many  of  them,  yvith  their  families,  were  in 
danger  of  starving ;  and  the  intention  of  government  in 
granting  such  a  comfortable  subsistence  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  defeated.  Mr.  Pitt,  perceiving  that  this  evil 
originally  floyved  from  the  delay  of  the  first  payment, 
yvhich  the  pensioner  could  not  touch  till  the  expiration  of 
a  yvhole  year  after  he  had  been  put  upon  the  list,  removed 
this  necessity  of  borrowing,  by  providing  in  the  bill,  that 
half  a  year's  pension  should  be  advanced  half  a  year  before 
it  is  due ;  and  the  practice  of  usury  was  effectually  pre- 
vented by  a  clause,  enacting  that  all  contracts  sliould  be 
void  by  which  any  pension  might  b(  mortgaged.  This 
humane  regulation  was  unanimously  approved,  and  having 
passed  through  both  Houses  with  uncommon  expedition, 
received  the  royal  assent. 

^  XLr\'.  Not^vithstanding  the  unanimity  manifested  by 
the  Commons,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  measures  for 
acting  vigorously  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  nation, 
thev  yvere  remarkably  disturbed  and  divided  by  a  contested 
election  of  members  for  Oxfordshire.  In  the  course  of 
this  dispute,  the  strength  and  influence  of  what  they  called 
the  old  and  new  interest,  or,  to  speak  more  intelligibly,  of 
the  tories  and  whigs  in  that  county,  yvere  fully  displayed. 
Tlie  candidates  sustained  on  the'  shoulders  of  the  old 
interest,  yvere  Lord  Viscount  \Venman  and  Sir  James 
Dashwood  :  their  competitors,  whom  the  new  interest  sup- 
ported, and  of  consequence  the  ministry  countenanced, 
yvere  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner.  Never  yvas 
any  contention  of  this  kind  maintained  with  more  spirit 
and  animosity,  or  carried  on  at  a  greater  expense.  One 
would  have  imaeined  that  each  side  considered  it  as  a 
dispute  yvhich  must  have  determined,  whether  the  nation 
should  enjoy  its  ancient  liberty,  or  tamely  submit  to  the 
fetters  of  corruption.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen,  clergy- 
men and  ladies,  employed  all  their  talents  and  industry  in 
canvassing  for  either  side,  throughout  every  toyvnsliip  and 
yillage  in  the  county-  Scandal  emptied  her  yvhole  quiver 
of  insinuation,  calumny,  and  lampoon  :  corruption  yvas 
not  remiss  in  promises  and  presents  :  houses  of  entertain- 
ment were  opened  :  and  nothing  yvas  for  some  time  to  be 
seen  but  scenes  of  tumult,  riot,  and  intoxication.  The 
revenue  of  many  an  independent  prince  on  the  continent 
yvould  not  have'  been  sufficient  to  aflbrd  such  sums  of 
money  as  yvere  expended  in  the  course  of  this  dispute. 
At  length  they  proceeded  to  election,  and  the  sheriff  made 
a  double  return  of  all  the  four  candidates,  so  that  not  one 
of  them  could  sit,  and  the  county  remained  yvithout  a 
representative  until  this  ambiguous  affair  could  be  decided 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, petitions  being  presented  by  the  four  candidates, 
as  well  as  by  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  other  freeholders 
of  the  county,  complaining  of  an  undue  election,  and 
double  return',  the  matter  of  these  petitions  was  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  on  the  third  day  of  December.  The 
counsel  for  Lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dashwood 
alleged,  that  thev  had  the  majority  of  votes  upon  the  poll, 
and  this  circumstance  yvas  admitted  by  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side;  then  they  proceeded  to  prove  by  evidence, 
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that,  after  clo.^ini;  tlie  poll,  the  sheriff  declared  the  majority 
(if  votes  to  be  in  favour  of  these  two  candidates,  and 
;"d_|oiirned  the  court  fi-oiii  the  twenty-tlnrd  day  of  Amil  to 
the  eighth  of  May ;  so  that  llie  siruliny  donKuuloil,  and 
grantid  on  the  behalf  of  Lord  I'arkcr  and  Sn-  I'.dward 
Turner,  could  not  he  discussed  before  the  last  day  in  the 
month,  when  tlie  writ  wis  returnable ;  that  tlie  scrutiny 
did  not  begin  till  the  ninth  day  of  Way,  when  tlie  time 
«'as  protractctl  by  dispules  about  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  carried  on  ;  that  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Etlward 
Turner  were  allowed  to  object,  throuuh  the  whole  po'l,  to 
the  votes  on  the  other  side,  on  pretence  that  their  compe- 
titors should  be  permitted  to  answer  tliese  objections,  and, 
in  tlieir  turn,  object  through  the  whole  poll  to  the  votes 
for  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner,  who  should,  in 
the  last  place,  have  leave  to  answer :  that  Lord  Wenman 
and  Sir  James  Uashwood  had  disapproved  of  this  nietliod, 
because  they  apprehended  it  might  induce  their  competi- 
tors to  make  such  a  number  of  frivolous  objections,  that 
they  should  not  have  time  to  answer  one  half  of  them, 
much  less  to  make  objections  of  their  own,  before  tlie  writ 
should  be  relumed  :  that  they  foresaw  such  a  number  of 
frivolous  objections  were  made,  as  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  court  till  the  twenty-seventh  dav  of  May  ;  so  that 
they  could  not  begin  to  answer  any  of  these  objections  till 
the  twenty-eighth  ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  the  sheriff',  having 
closed  the  scmtiny,  made  the  double  return.  The  proof 
being  exhibited,  the  counsel  insisted,  that,  as  tliev  had 
established  a  majority  on  the  poll,  and  demonstrated  that 
this  majority  neither  was  nor  could  be  overthrown  by  such 
an  unfinished  scrutiny,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  other  side 
to  proceed  upon  the  merits  of  the  election,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  overthrow  that  majority  of  whi;  h  their  clients  were 
in  possession.  A  question  in  the  House  being  canied  to 
the  same  purpose.  Lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dash- 
wood  objected  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  voters  on  tlie 
other  side,  whom  they  proposed  to  disqualify.  Their 
counsel  examined  several  witnesses,  to  prove  the  partiahtv 
of  the  sheriff  in  favour  of  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward 
Turner,  and  to  detect  these  candidates  in  the  practice  of 
bribery  ;  for  which  purpose  they  produced  a  letter  in  their 
own  hand-writing.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to  dis- 
qualify particular  voters,  and  summed  up  their  evidence 
A  D  1*55  °"  ^^^  twenty-first  day  of  January.  Then 
■  '  ■  the  counsel  for  the  other  side  began  to  refute 
the  charge  of  partiality  and  corruption ;  and  to  answer  the 
objections  that  had  been  made  to  particular  voters.  They 
produced  evidence  to  prove,  that  customary  freeholders,  or 
customary  holdings,  had  voted  at  elections  in  the  counties 
of  Glamorgan,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wells,  and  Here- 
ford :  and  that  the  customary  tenants  of  the  manor  of 
A\  oodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  had  been  reputed  capable  of 
voting,  and  even  votsd  at  elections  for  that  county.  In  a 
word,  they  continued  lo  examine  evidences,  argue  and  re- 
fute, prove  and  disprove,  until  the  twentv-diird  dav  of 
April,  when,  after  some  warm  debates  and  divlsioiia  m  the 
House,  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner  were  declared 
duly  elected  :  and  t!ie  clerk  of  the  crown  was  ordered  to 
amend  the  return,  by  erasing  the  names  of  Lord  Wenman 
and  Sir  James  Dashwood.  Many,  who  presumed  to  think 
for  themselves,  without  recollecting  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  administration,  were  astonished  at  the  issue  of 
this  dispute ;  which,  however,  might  have  easily  been 
foreseen;  inasmuch  as,  during  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings, most,  if  not  all,  of  the  many  questions  debated  in  the 
House  were  determined  by  a  great  majority  in  f  ivour  of 
the  new  interest.  A  great  number  of  copyholders  had 
been  admitted  to  vote  at  this  election,  and  the  sheriff  in- 
curred no  censure  for  allowing  them  to  take  the  oath 
appointed  by  law  to  be  taken  by  freeholders :  neverthe- 
less, the  Commons  carefully  avoided  detennining  the 
question.  Whether  copyholders  possessed  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings,  clear  of  all  deductions,  have  not  a 
right  to  vote  for  knights  to  represent  the  shire  within 
which  their  copyhold  estates  are  situated  ?    This  point 

i  The  ministry  hnvins  rfsnlved  to  fend  a  boHy  of  forces  to  America, 
to  act  in  conjunnion  with  the  provincial  troops  raiser!  on  that  continent,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  mutiny  act  shoulit  Ite  rendered 


--     --    When  this  bill,  theielore.  fell  tinder  consideration,  i 

proved  with  a  new  cUiise,  providins,  "  That  all  officers  and  soldiets 

any  troops  being  mustered  and  in  pay,  which  are  or  shall  be  raised  in  u 


being  left  doubtful  by  the  legislature,  puts  it  often  in  the 
power  of  the  sheriff  to  return  which  of  the  candidates  he 
pleases  to  support ;  for  if  the  majority  of  the  voting  copy- 
holders adlieres  to  the  interest  of  his  favourites,  lie  will 
admit  their  votes  both  on  the  poll  and  the  scrutiny; 
whereas,  should  they  be  otherwise  disposed,  he  will  reject  j  i 
them  as  unqualified.  What  effect  this  practice  may  haveal 
upon  the  independency  of  parliament,  every  person  must 
perceive  who  reHeits,  that  in  almost  all  the  counties  of 
England  the  high  sheriff's  are  annually  appointed  by  the 
minister  for  the  time  being. 

§  XLV.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  chiefly 
turned  upon  the  conduct  of  France,  which  preserved  no 
medium,  but  seemed  intent  upon  striking  some  important 
lilow,  that  might  serve  as  a  declaration  of  war.  At 
Brest,  and  other  ports  in  that  kingdom,  the  French  were 
employed  in  equipping  a  powerful  armament,  and  made 
no  scruple  lo  own  it  was  intended  for  North  America. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  Sir  Thomas  Rohinson, 
secretary  of  state,  brought  a  message  from  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  intimating,  that  his  majesty  having,  at  the 
neginning  of  the  session,  declared  his  principal  object  was 
to  presence  the  public  tranquillity,  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  tliose  possessions  which  constitute  one  great  source 
of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  his  kingdoms,  he  now 
found  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  present  situation  of  affairs  made  it  requisite  to 
augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  take  such 
other  measures  as  might  best  tend  to  preserve  the  general 
peace  of  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  his  crown  in  America,  as  well  as  to  repel  any  at- 
tempts whatsoever  that  might  be  made  to  support  or 
countenance  any  designs  which  should  be  formed  against 
his  majesty  and  his  kingdoms;  and  his  majesty  doubted 
not  but  his  faithful  Commons,  on  whose  afl'ection  and  zeal 
he  entirely  relied,  would  enable  him  to  make  such  aug- 
mentations, and  to  take  such  measures  for  supporting  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  true  interest  of  liis  people, 
and  for  the  security  of  his  dominions  in  the  present  criti- 
cal conjuncture,  as  the  exigency  of  afi'airs  might  require; 
in  doing  which  his  majesty  would  have  as  much  regard  to 
the  ease  of  his  good  subjects  as  should  be  consistent  with 
their  safety  and  welfare.  In  answer  to  this  message  a 
very  warm  and  affectionate  address  was  presented  to  his 
majesty;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  million  was 
granted  for  augmenting  his  forces  by  sea  and  land.'  The 
court  of  Versailles,  notwithstanding  the  assiduity  and 
despatch  which  they  were  exerting  in  equipping  arma- 
ments and  embarking  troops,  for  the  support  of  their  am- 
bitious schemes  in  America,  still  continue  to  amuse  the 
British  ministry  with  general  declarations,  that  no  hosti- 
lity was  intended,  nor  the  least  infringement  of  the  treaty. 

5  XLV'I.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  having  lately  died  in  that  city,  these 
assurances  were  communicated  to  the  court  of  London  by 
the  Marquis  de  Mirepoix,  who  resided  in  England  with 
the  same  character,  which  he  had  supported  since  his  first 
arrival  with  equal  honour  and  politeness.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  himself  was  so  far  imposed  upon  by  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  that  he  believed  the  professions  of 
his  court  were  sincere,  and  seriously  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  between  the  two  nations.  At  length,  how- 
ever, their  preparations  were  so  notorious  that  he  began  to 
suspect  the  consequence ;  and  the  English  ministry  pro- 
duced such  proofs  of  their  insincerity  and  double  dealing, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  struck  with  astonishment  and  cha- 
grin. He  repaired  to  France,  and  ujibraided  the  ministry 
of  Versailles  for  having  made  him  the  tool  of  their  dissi- 
mulation. They  referred  him  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
him  to  return  to  London,  with  fresh  assurances  of  his 
pacific  intentions  :  but  his  practice  agreed  so  ill  with  his 
professions,  that  the  ambassador  had  scarce  obtained  an 
audience  to  communicate  them,  when  undoubted  intelli- 
gence arrived,  that  a  powerful  armament  was  ready  to  sail 
from  Brest  and  Rochefort.    The   government  of  Great 

of  the  British  pruvinces  in  America,  liv  HtiUmrity  of  the  respective  govcr* 

they  happen  to  join  or  act  in  conjunction  with  his  majesty's  Hriiish  foreis, 
he  liahle  to  uu,;,aI  law  and  discipline,  in  like  manner,  to  all  intents  aad 
purposes,  as  the  British  forces  are  :  aud  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  tritl* 
penalties,  and  punishment." 
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Britain,  roused  bv  this  information,  immediately  took  the 
most  expeditious  methods  for  equipping  a  squadron  ;  and 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  Admiral  Boseawen  sailed 
with  eleven  ships  of  the  hne  and  one  frigate,  having  on 
board  a  considerable  number  of  land  forces,  to  attend  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  :  but  more  certain  and  particular 
intelligence  arrived  soon  after,  touching  the  strength  of  the 
Frencii  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates  and  transports,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  warlike  stores,  and  four  thousand  regular  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  Baron  Dieskau.  Admiral  Ilolboume  was 
detached  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate,  to  re- 
inforce -Mr.  Boseawen ;  and  a  great  number  of  capital 
ships  were  put  in  commission.  In  the  beginning  of  iMay, 
the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  an 
officer  of  Irish  extraction,  .sailed  from  Brest,  directing  his 
course  to  North  America :  but,  after  having  proceeded 
beyond  the  chops  of  the  English  Channel,  he  returned  with 
nine  of  the  capital  ships,  while  the  rest  of  the  armament 
continued  their  course,  under  the  direction  of  JI.  Bois  de 
la  Mothe. 

§  XIA'II.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  the  king  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where,  after  givmg  the  royal  assent 
to  the  bills  then  depending ;  for  granting  a  certain  sum  out 
of  the  sinking  fund,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  for 
the  belter  regulation  of  marine  forces  on  shore,  for  the 
better  raising  of  marines  and  seamen,  and  to  several  other 
public  and  private  bills :  his  majesty  put  an  end  to  the 
session  of  parliament  by  a  speech,  m  which  he  acquainted 
the  two  Houses,  That  the  zeal  they  had  shown  for  sup- 

fiortitig  the  honour,  rights,  and  possessions  of  his  crown, 
lad  afforded  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  :  Tliat  his  desire 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity  had  been  sincere  and 
uniform  :  That  he  had  religiously  adhered  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  made  it  his  care 
not  to  injure  or  offend  any  power  whatsoever  ;  but  that  he 
never  could  entertain  a  thought  of  purchasing  the  name  of 
peace  at  the  expense  of  suffering  encroachments  upon,  or 
of  yielding  up,  what  justly  belonged  to  Great  Britain, 
either  by  ancient  possession  or  by  solemn  treaties :  That 
the  vigour  and  firmness  of  his  parliament,  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion,  had  enabled  him  to  be  prepared  for  such 
contingencies  as  might  happen :  That,  if  reasonable  and 
houourable  terms  of  accommodation  could  be  agreed  upon, 
he  would  be  satisfied,  and,  at  all  events,  rely  on  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  the  effectual  support  of  his  people,  and  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence.  The  parliament  was 
then  prorogued  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  May. 


CHAP.  IV. 


i  Vll.  AtTairs  of  ihe  English  in  Amenra.  CnloDtt  Mo'ockton  takes 
Beauwjour.  ;  VIII.  (<eDera]  6ra/j<lnck*5  unforlnnate  expeditioD. 
i  IX.  tie  falls  tn(o  an  ambuscade  ;  is  dpfeiited,  and  killed.  ^  X.  Disa- 
greement brtweeo  l^e  Kovernor  ao«l  iissembly  of  Penosvlvaoia.  J  XI. 
Expedition  aj^ainst  Crown  Point  ani)  Ningara  resolved  on.  5  XII.  Ge- 
neral Jntinson  encam|>s  at  l^ke  Georpe.  $  Xlf  I.  Where  he'is  attacked 
by  the  French,  who  are  enlirelv  defeated.  5  XIV.  Bravery  of  Captain 
M'Oinnes.  ?  XV.  General  Johnson  created  a  baronet,  i  XVI.  De- 
sffiplionof  Tort  Oswego  and  Lwke  Ontano.  5  XVII.  Neslert  of  the 
Knfil.sh  ill  not  tori.fynis  it.  i  XVIII.  Kxpedilion  asainst  Niasai^. 
4  XIX.  Geneiiil  -hirlev  returns  to  Albany.  End  of  the  campaign  in 
America.  ^  X.\.  Kniiiless  inirisiies  of  ihe  French  in  Spain  and  Ger- 
maoy.  J  XXI.  I  re;ity  of  Ihe  King  of  Great  Britain  with  the  I.and- 
£i^veof  flesse-Cassel.  5  XXII.  News  of  the  captureof  the  Alcideand 
l.ys  reaches  Encland.  $  XXIII.  Ihe  king  returns  from  Hanover,  and 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Russia.  $  XXIV.  Declaraiion  of  the  French 
niinistry  at  Ihe  court  of  Vienna.  §  X.XV.  Spirited  declaration  of  the 
KineoF  Prussia.  ^  XXVI.  The  Trench  make  another  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  the  court  of  Spain.  jXXVII.  The  imperial  court  refuses 
auxiliaries  to  England,  j  XXVIH.  The  French  lake  the  Elandford 
man  of  war.  but  return  it.  i  XXIX.  Stale  of  the  Enelish  and  French 
navies.  5  XXX.  Session  opened.  5  X.XXI.  Ktmarkable  adHresses  of 
the  Ijnrds  and  Commons.  iXXXIT.  His  majesty's  answer.  jXXXIII. 
Alterations  m  the  niintsirv.  Mr.  Fox  made  secretary  of  stale.  5  XXXIV. 
Supplies  «otcd.  4  X.XXV.  Earthquake  at  Lisbon.  ^  X.\XVI.  Ktlief 
voted  by  parliament  to  tlie  Portuguese.  5  XXXVI  I.  rroops,  &c.  voted. 
$  XXXvlII.  Mutiny  bdl,  marine,  and  mariners'  acts  continued. 
$  XXXIX.  Act  for  raisii.e  a  regiment  of  loot  m  North  America. 
«  XI„  Maritime  laws  of  England  extended  to  America.  5  XLI.  Quiet 
of  Ireland  restored.  ^  XMI.  Treaty  concluded  with  Prussia.  ^  XLIII. 
New  mditia  bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
?  XLIV.  Session  closed. 

A   D  \r55      §^- ^^"'^^Tall  Europe  was  in  suspense  about 
the  fate  of  the  English  and  French  squadrons, 
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preparations  for  a  vigorous  sea  war  were  going  forward  in 
England  with  an  unparalleled  spirit  and  success.  Still  the 
French  court  flattered  ilself  that  Great  Britain,  out  of 
tenderness  to  his  majesty's  German  dominions,  would 
abstain  from  hostilities.  Mirepoix  continued  to  have  fre- 
quent conferences  with  the  British  miinstiy,  who  made  no 
secret  rliat  their  admirals,  particularly  Boseawen,  had 
orders  to  attack  the  French  ships  wherever  they  should 
meet  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mons.  de  Mirepoix  de- 
clared, that  his  master  would  consider  the  first  gun  fired 
at  sea  in  a  hostile  manner  as  a  declaration  of  war.  This 
menace,  far  from  intimidating  the  English,  animated  them 
to  redouble  their  preparations  for  war.  The  press  for  sea- 
men was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  vigour  in  all  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Ireland;  and  great  premiums 
were  given  not  only  by  the  government,  but  also,  over  and 
aliove  his  majesty's  bounty,  by  almost  all  the  considerable 
cities  and  towns  in  England,  to  such  as  should  enlist 
voluntarily  for  sailors  or  soldiers.  Other  branches  of  the 
public  service  went  on  with  equal  alacrity :  and  such  was 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  lend  their  moffey  to  the 
government,  that  instead  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be 
raised  by  way  of  lotterv,  three  millions  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed  immediately. 

§  II.  The  situation  of  affairs  reijuiring  his  majesty  to  go 
to  Germany  this  summer,  great  apprehensions  arose  in  the 
minds  of  many,  lest  the  French  should  either  intercept 
him  in  his  journey,  or  prevent  his  return.  Earl  Paulet 
had  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  humbly  to 
represent  to  his  majesty,  "  That  it  was  an  article  in'  the 
original  act  of  settlement  by  which  the  succession  of  these 
kingdoms  devolved  to  his  electoral  house,  that  the  king 
should  not  go  to  his  foreign  dominions  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament;  and  that  this  was  a  principal  article  in 
the  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  people :  that 
though  this  article  was  repealed  in  the  late  reign,  yet,  till 
of  late,  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  his  majesty  to 
acquaint  the  parliament  with  his  intendtd  departure  to  his 
German  dominions,  both  in  regard  to  the  true  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  act  that  placed  him  on  the  throne,  as  well  as 
for  the  paternal  kindness  of  his  royal  heart,  and  the  con- 
descension he  had  been  so  good  to  show  to  his  parliament 
on  all  occasions;  but  that  his  majestv's  declaration  of  his 
design  to  visit  his  electoral  estates  had  always  come  on  the 
last  day  of  a  session,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  great 
constitutional  council  of  the  crown  to  offer  such  advice  as 
might  otherwise  have  been  expedient  and  necessarv  :  that 
his  majesty's  leaving  his  kingdoms  in  a  conjuncture  so 
pregnant  with  distress,  so  denunciative  of  danger,  would 
not  only  give  the  greatest  advantage  to  such  as  might  be 
disposed  to  stir  up  disaffection  and  discontent,  and  to  the 
constitutional  and  national  enemies  of  England :  but 
would  also  fill  his  loyal  subjects  with  the  most  affecting 
concern,  and  most  gloomy  fears,  as  well  for  their  oivn 
safety,  as  for  that  of  their  sovereign,  whose  invaluable  life, 
at  all  times  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his  people,  was 
then  infinitely  so,  by  reason  of  his  great  experience,  the 
affection  of  every  one  to  his  royal  person,  and  the  minority 
of  the  heir-apparent."  Such  was  the  purport  of  this  mo- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  seconded  by  any  of  tne  other  lords. 

§  III.  The  general  uneasiness,  on  account  of  his  ma- 
jesty's departure,  was  greatly  increased  by  an  apprehension 
that  there  would,  during  his  absence,  be  no  good  agree- 
ment amongst  the  regency,  which  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing persons:  his  Royal  Highness  William,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland ;  Thomas,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Philip, 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  lord  high  chancellor ;  John,  Earl  of 
Granville,  president  of  the  council ;  Charles,  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  lord  privy  seal ;  John,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
steward  of  the  household ;  Charles,  Duke  of  Grafton, 
lord  chamberlain  ;  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle ;  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  ;  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  master  of  the  horse ;  the  Earl  of  Holderriesse, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  Earl  of  Hochford, 
groom  of  the  stole  ;  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland;  Lord  Anson,  first  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty;  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  secretary  of  state ;  and 
Henry  Fox,  Esq.  secretary  at  war.  His  majesty  set  out 
from  St.  James's  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  early  in  the 
morning,  embarked  at  Harwich  in  the  afternoon,  landed 
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the  next  day  at  Ilelvoelsluys,  and  arrived  at  Hanover  on 
the  second  of  May. 

§  I\'.  Admiral  Boscawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  havni;;  taken  on  board  two  regiments  at 
Plymoiiili,  sailed  from  thence  on  the  t«enty-seventli  of 
April  for  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  m  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  there,  the  French  Heet  from  Brest  came  to 
the  same  station,  iimler  the  command  of  M.  Bois  de  la 
Wolhe.  But  the  thick  foi;s  which  prevail  upon  tliese 
coasts,  especially  at  that  time  of  the  year,  kept  the  two  ar- 
maments from  seeing;  each  other ;  and  pari  of  the  French 
squ.idron  escaped  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  whilst  another 
part  of  them  went  round,  and  got  into  the  same  river, 
through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  hy  a  way  which  was  never 
kno-.\n  to  be  attempted  before  by  ships  of  the  line.  How- 
ever, whilst  the  Fnglish  fleet  lay  off  Cape  Race,  which  is 
the  southernmost  point  of  Newfoundland,  and  was  thought 
to  be  tlie  most  proper  situation  for  intercepting  the  enemy, 
two  French  ships,  the  Alcide,  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  four 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  the  Lys  pierced  for  fifty-four 
guns,  but  mounting  only  twenty-two,  having  eight  compa- 
nies of  land  forces  on  board,  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  their  fleet  in  the  fog,  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk,  Captain 
Howe,  and  the  Defiance,  Captain  Andrews,  two  sixty-gun 
ships  of  the  English  squadron  ;  and  after  a  smart  engage- 
ment which  lasted  some  hours,  and  in  which  Captain 
(altenvards  Lord)  Howe  behaved  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  intrepidity,  were  both  taken,  with  several  considerable 
officers  and  engineers,  and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  in 
money.  Though  the  capture  of  these  ships,  from  which 
the  commencement  of  the  war  may  in  fact  be  dated,  fell 
greatly  short  of  what  was  hoped  for  from  this  expedition ; 
yet,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  England,  it  was  of  infi- 
nite service  to  the  public  credit  of  every  kind,  and  ani- 
mated the  whole  nation,  who  now  saw  plainly  that  the 
government  was  determined  to  keep  no  further  mea.sures 
with  the  French,  but  justly  to  repel  force  by  force,  and 
put  a  stop  to  their  sending  more  men  and  arms  to  invade 
the  property  of  the  English  in  America,  as  they  had  hitherto 
done  with  impunity.  The  French,  who,  for  some  time, 
did  not  even  attempt  to  make  reprisals  on  our  shipping, 
would  gladly  have  chosen  to  avoid  a  war  at  that  time,  and 
to  have  continued  extending  their  encroachments  on  our 
settlements  till  they  had  executed  their  grand  plan  of  se- 
curing a  communication  from  the  Mississippi  to  Canada, 
by  a  line  of  forts,  many  of  which  they  had  already 
erected. 

§  V.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  action  at 
Paris,  the  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Blirepoix,  was  re- 
called from  London,  and  ^L  de  Bussy  from  Hanover, 
where  he  had  just  arrived,  to  attend  the  King  of  England 
in  a  public  character.  They  complained  loudly  of  Bos- 
cawen's  attacking  the  ships,  as  a  breach  of  national  faith  ; 
but  it  was  justly  retorted  on  the  part  of  England,  that  their 
encroachments  in  America  had  rendered  reprisals  both 
justifiable  and  necessary.  The  resolution  of  making  them 
was  the  effect  of  mature  deliberation  in  the  English  coun- 
cil. The  vast  increase  of  the  French  marine  of  late  vears, 
which  in  all  probability  would  soon  be  employed  against 
Great  Britain,  occasioned  an  order  for  making  reprisals 
general  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  that  all 
French  ships,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  should 
be  stopped,  and  brought  into  British  ports.  To  give  the 
greater  weight  to  these  orders,  it  was  resolved  to  send  out 
those  admirals  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  war.  Accordingly  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  July,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the 
westward,  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate  and  a 
sloop;  but,  not  meeting  with  the  French  fleet,  those  ships 
returned  to  England  about  the  latter  end  of  September  and 
the  beginning  of  October ;  on  the  fourteenth  of  which  last 
month  another  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  and  two  sloops,  sailed  again  on  a  cruise 
to  the  westward,  under  Admiral  Byng,  in  hopes  of  inter- 
cepting the  French  squadron  under  Duguay,  and  likewise 
that  commanded  by  La  Mothe,  in  case  of  its  return  from 
America.  But  this  fleet  likewise  returned  to  Spithead  on 
the  twenty-second  of  November,  withour  having  been  able 
to  effect  any  thing,  though  it  was  allowed  by  all,  that  the 
admiral  had  acted  judiciously  in  the  choice  of  his  stations. 


§  VI.  ^\'llile  these  measures  were  pursued,  for  the  ge- 
neral security  of  the  British  coasts  and  trade  in  Europe, 
several  new  ships  of  war  were  begun,  and  finished  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  in  his  majesty's  docks  :  twelve 
frigates  or  sloops,  contracted  for  m  private  yards,  were 
completed  by  tlie  month  of  August :  and  iwenly-fouri 
ships  and  twelve  colliers  were  then  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  governnient,  to  be  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war,  uf 
carry  twenty  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each^ 
In  ihe  meantime  the  French  trade  was  so  annoved  by  th^ 
English  cruisers,  that  before  the  fend  of  this  year  three) 
hundred  of  their  merchant  ships,  many  of  which,  from  Suk 
Domingo  and  Martinico,  were  extremely  rich,  and  eight 
thousand  of  their  sailors,  were  brought  into  English  ports. 
By  these  captures  the  British  ministry  answered  many 
purposes  :  they  deprived  the  French  of  a  great  bodv  of  sea- 
men, and  withheld  from  them  a  very  large  property,  the 
want  of  which  greatly  distressed  their  people  and  ruined 
many  of  their  traders.  Their  outward-bound  merchant 
ships  were  insured  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  whilst  the 
English  paid  no  more  than  the  common  insurance.  This 
intolerable  burden  was  felt  by  all  degrees  of  people  amongst 
them  :  their  ministry  was  publicly  reviled,  even  by  their 
parliaments  :  and  the  French  name,  from  being  the  terror, 
began  to  be  the  contempt  of  Europe.  Their  uneasiness 
was  also  not  a  little  heightened  by  new  broils  between  their 
king  and  the  parliament  of  Pans,  occasioned  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  support  the  church,  in  all  events,  against  the 
secular  tribunals,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  which  had  long  been 
the  occasion  of  so  many  despatches  among  them.  How- 
ever, the  parliament  continuing  firm,  and  the  French  king 
approving  of  Us  conduct,  the  ecclesiastics  ihouglit  proper 
to  submit  for  the  present ;  and  in  their  general  assembly 
this  year  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  sixteen  millions  of  livres, 
which  he  demanded  of  them — a  greater  sura  than  they  had 
ever  given  before,  even  in  time  of  war. 

§  \  II.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  assembly  of 
Massachussett's  Bay  in  New  England  passed  an  act,  pro- 
hibiting all  correspondence  with  the  French  at  Louis- 
bourg;  and  early  in  the  spring  they  raised  a  body  of 
troops,  which  was  transported  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  assist 
Lieutenant-Governor  Laurence  in  driving  the  French  from 
the  encroachments  they  had  made  upon  that  province. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  governor  sent  a 
large  detachment  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Monckton,  upon  this  service ;  and  three 
frigates  and  a  sloop  were  despatched  up  the  bay  of  Fundv, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Rous,  to  give  their  assist- 
ance by  sea.  The  troops,  upon  their  arrival  at  the  river 
Massaguash,  found  die  passage  stopped  by  a  large  number 
of  regular  forces,  rebel  neutrals,  or  Acadians,  and  Indians, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  occupied  a  block-house, 
with  cannon  mounted  on  their  side  of  the  river;  and  the 
rest  were  posted  with  a  strong  breast-work  of  timber, 
thrown  up  by  way  of  outwork  to  the  block-house.  The 
English  provincials  attacked  this  place  with  such  spirit, 
that  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  leave  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  breast-work  ;  then  the  ganison  in  the  block- 
house deserted  it,  and  left  the  passage  of  the  river  free. 
From  thence  Colonel  Monckton  advanced  to  the  French 
fort  of  Beausejour,  which  he  invested,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
small  number  of  his  troops  would  permit,  on  the  twelflh 
of  June;  and  after  four  days'  bombardment  obliged  it  to 
surrender,  though  the  French  had  twenty-six  pieces  of 
cannon  mounted,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the  Eng- 
lish had  not  yet  placed  a  single  cannon  upon  their  batteries. 
The  garrison  was  sent  to  Louisbourg,  on  condition  of  not 
bearing  arras  in  America  for  the  space  of  six  months ;  and 
the  Acadians,  who  had  joined  the  French,  were  pardoned, 
in  consideration  of  their  having  been  forced  into  that  ser- 
vice. Colonel  Monckton,  after  putting  a  garrison  into  this 
place,  and  changing  its  name  to  that  of  Cumberland,  the 
next  day  attacked  and  reduced  the  other  French  fort  upon 
the  river  Gaspereau,  which  runs  into  Bay  Verte;  where  he 
likewise  found  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of 
all  kinds,  that  being  the  chief  magazine  for  supplying  the 
French  Indians  and  Acadians  with  arms,  ammunition, and 
other  necessaries.     He  then  disarmed  these  last,  to  the 
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number  of  fifteen  thousand ;  and  in  the  meantime,  Cap- 
tain Rous  with  liis  sliips  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  .lohn,  to  attack  the  new  fort  the  Frencli  had  erected 
there;  but  they  saved  hmi  that  trouble,  by  abandoninir  it 
upon  his  appearance,  after  having  burst  their  cannon,  blown 
up  their  magazme,  and  destroyed,  as  far  as  they  had  time,  all 
the  works  they  had  lately  raised.  The  Enslisli  had  but 
twenty  men  killed,  and  about  the  same  number  wounded, 
in  the  whole  of  this  expedition,  the  success  of  which 
secured  the  tranquillitv  ot  Nova  Scotia. 

§  VIII.  While  the  New  Englanders  were  thus  employ- 
ed in  reducing  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  preparations 
were  made  in  Virginia  for  attacking  them  upon  the  Ohio.  A 
fort  was  built,  which  was  likewise  called  Fort-Cumberland, 
and  a  camp  formed  at  Will's  Creek.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  Januarv  of  this  vear,  Major-General  Braddock,  with 
Colonel  Eiunbar's  aiid  Colonel  Halket's  regiments  of  foot, 
sailed  from  Cork,  in  Ireland,  for  Virginia,  where  they  all 
landed  safe  before  the  end  of  February.  This  general 
might  consequently  have  entered  upon  action  early  in  the 
spring,  had  he  not  been  unfortunately  delayed  by  tlie  Vir- 
pinian  contractors  for  the  array,  who,  when  he  was  ready  to 
march,  had  neither  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pro- 
visions for  his  troops,  nor  a  competent  number  of  carriages 
for  his  army.  This  accident  was  foreseen  by  almost  every 
person  who  knew  anything  of  our  plantations  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  America ;  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  think  of 
no  produce  but  their  tobacco,  and  do  not  raise  corn  enough 
for  even  their  own  subsistence,  being  by  the  nature  of  their 
country  well  provided  with  the  conveniency  of  water  con- 
veyance, have  but  few  wheel  carriages  or  beasts  of  burthen  ; 
wliereas  Pennsylvania,  which  abounds  in  corn,  and  most 
oiher  sorts  of  provisions,  has  but  little  water  carriage,  espe- 
cially in  its  western  settlements,  where  its  inhabitants  have 
great  numbers  of  carts,  waggons,  and  horses.  Mr.  Brad- 
dock  should,  therefore,  certainly,  in  point  of  prudence,  have 
landed  in  Pennsylvania:  the  contract  for  supplying  his 
troops  should  have  been  made  with  some  of  the  chief 
planters  there,  who  could  easily  have  performed  their  en- 
gagements :  and  if  his  camp  had  been  formed  near  Frank's 
town  or  somewhere  upon  the  south-west  borders  of  that 
province,  he  would  not  have  had  eighty  miles  to  m.irch 
from  thence  to  Fort  du  Qiiesne,  instead  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  that  he  had  to  advance  from  Will's  Creek, 
where  he  did  encamp,  through  roads  neither  better  nor 
more  practicable  than  the  other  would  have  been.  The 
error  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  expedition,  whether 
owing  to  an  injudicious  preference  fondly  given  to  the 
Virginians  in  the  lucrative  Job  of  supplying  these  troops,  or 
to  any  other  cause,  delayed  the  march  of  the  army  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  it  was  in  the  utmost  distress  for  ne- 
cessaries of  all  kinds  ;  and  would  probably  have  defeated 
the  expedition  entirely  for  that  summer,  had  not  the  con- 
tractors found  means  to  procure  some  assistance  from  the 
back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania.  But  even  wlien  these 
supplies  did  arrive,  they  consisted  of  onlv  fifteen  waggons 
and  a  hundred  drait  horses,  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
waggonsand  three  hundred  horses,  which  the  Virginian  con- 
tractors had  engaged  to  furnish,  and  the  provisions  were  so 
bad  that  they  cou4d  not  be  used.  However,  some  gentlemen 
in  Pennsylvania,  being  applied  to  in  this  exigency,  amply 
made  up  for  these  deficiencies,  and  the  troops  were  by  this 
means  supplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted.  Another 
and  still  more  fatal  error  was  committed,  in  the  choice  of 
the  commander  for  this  expedition.  Major-General  Brad- 
dock,  who  was  appointed  to  it,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
courage,  and  expert  in  all  the  punctilios  of  a  review,  having 
been  brought  up  in  the  English  guards ;  but  he  was  natu- 
rally very  haughtv,  positive,  and  difficult  of  access  ;  quali- 
ties ill  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  people  aniongs;  whom  he 
was  to  command.  His  extreme  severity  in  matters  of  dis- 
cipline had  rendered  hiin  unpopular  among  the  soldiers; 
and  the  strict  military  education  in  which  he  had  been 
trained  from  his  youth,  and  whicli  he  prided  himself  on 
scrupulously  following,  made  him  hold  the  American 
militia  in  great  contempt,  because  they  could  not  go 
through  their  exercise  with  the  same  dexterity  and  regu- 
larity as  a  regiment  of  guards  in  Hyde-Park  :  little  kno%v- 
ing,  or  indeed  being  able  to  form  anv  idea  of  the  difference 
between  the  European  manner  of  fighting,  and  an  Ameri- 


can expedition  through  woods,  deserts,  and  morasses. 
Before  lie  left  England,  he  received,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Colonel  Napier,  a  set  of  instructions  from  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  By  these  the  attempt  upon  Niagara  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  referred  to  iiim,  and  the  reduction  of 
Crown-Point  was  to  be  left  chiefly  to  the  provincial  forces. 
But  above  all,  his  royal  highness,  both  verbally  and  in  this 
writing,  frequently  cautioned  him  carefully  to  beware  of  an 
ambush  or  surprise.  Instead  of  regarding  this  salutary 
caution,  his  conceit  of  his  own  abilities  made  him  disdain 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  any  under  his  command ;  and  the 
Indians,  who  would  have  been  his  safest  guards  against 
this  danger  in  particular,  were  so  disgusted  by  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  behaviour,  that  most  of  them  forsook  his  ban- 
ners. Under  these  disadvantages  he  began  his  march  from 
Fort  Cumberland  on  the  tenth  of  June,  at  the  head  of  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  for  tlie  Meadows,  where 
Colonel  Washington  was  defeated  the  year  before.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  French  at  Fort 
du  Quesne,  which  had  lately  been  built  on  the  same  river, 
near  its  confluence  with  the 'Monangahela,  expected  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  hundred  regular  troops  :  therefore,  that 
he  might  march  with  a  greater  despatch,  he  left  Colonel 
Dunbar,  with  eight  hundred  men, to  bring  upllie  provisions, 
stores,  and  heavy  bagu'age,  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice would  permit ;  and  with  the  other  twelve  hundred, 
together  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  necessary  am- 
munition and  provisions,  he  marched  on  with  so  much 
expedition,  that  he  seldom  took  any  time  to  reconnoitre  the 
woods  or  thickets  he  was  to  pass  tfirough  ;  as  if  the  nearer 
he  approached  the  enemy,  the  further  he  was  removed  from 
danger. 

S  IX.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  he  encamped  within  ten 
miles  of  Fort  du  Quesne.  Though  Colonel  Dunbar  was 
then  near  forty  miles  behind  him,  and  his  ofticers,  particu- 
larly Sir  Peter  Halket,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  proceed 
with  caution,  and  to  employ  the  friendly  Indians  who  were 
with  him,  by  way  of  advanced  guard,  in  case  of  ambus- 
cades ;  yet  lie  resumed  hts  march  the  next  day,  without  so 
much  as  endeavouring  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  the 
situation  or  disposition  of  the  enemy,  or  even  sending  out 
any  scouts  to  visit  the  woods  and  thickets  on  both  sides  of 
him,  as  well  as  in  front.  With  this  carelessness  he  was 
advancing,  when,  about  noon,  he  was  saluted  with  a  gene- 
ral fire  upon  his  front,  and  all  along  his  left  flank,  from  an 
enemv  so  artfully  concealed  behind  the  trees  and  bushes, 
that  liot  a  man  of  them  could  be  seen.  The  vanguard  im- 
mediatelv  fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  and  in  an  instant 
the  panic  and  confusion  became  general ;  so  that  most  of 
the  troops  fled  with  great  precipitatien,  notwithstanding  all 
that  their  otticers,  some  of  whom  behaved  very  gallantly, 
could  do  to  slop  their  career.  As  to  Braddock  himself, 
instead  of  scouring  the  thickets  and  bushes  from  whence 
the  fire  came,  with  grape-shot  from  the  ten  pieces  of  can- 
non he  had  with  him,  or  ordering  flanking  parties  of  the 
Indians  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  he  oustinately  re- 
mained upon  the  spot  where  he  was,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  few  brive  officers  and  men  who  staid  with  him,  to 
form  regularly,  and  advance.  Meanwhile  his  men  fell  thick 
about  liim,  and  almost  all  his  officers  were  singled  out, 
one  after  another,  and  killed  or  wounded  ;  for  the  Indians, 
who  always  take  aim  when  they  fire,  and  aim  chiefly  at 
the  officers,  distinguished  them  by  their  dress.  At  last, 
the  general,  whose  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
danger,  after  having  had  some  horses  shot  under  him, 
received  a  musket  shot  through  the  right  arm  and  lungs, 
of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  having  been  carried  oft' 
the  field  by  the  bravery  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gace,  and 
another  of  his  officers.  When  he  dropped,  the  confusion 
of  the  few  that  remained  turned  into  a  downright  and 
very  disorderly  flight  across  a  river  which  they  had  just 
passed,  thougli  no  enemy  appeared,  or  attempted  to  attack 
them.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the 
army  were  left  to  the  enemy,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
general's  cabinet,  with  all  his  letters  and  instructions, 
which  the  French  court  afterwards  made  great  use  of  in 
their  printed  memorials  or  manifestoes.  The  loss  of  the 
English  in  this  unhappy  afl'air  amounted  to  seven  hundred 
men.  Their  officers,  in  particular,  suff"ered  much  more 
than  in  the  ordinai7  proportion  of  battles  in  Europe,  Sir 
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Peter  Ilalket  fell  by  the  very  first  fire,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment;  and  the  s^enerdl's  secretary,  son  to  Governor 
Shirley,  was  killed  six)n  alter.  Neither  the  number  of 
men  which  the  enemy  had  in  this  enKagement,  nor  the  loss 
which  they  sustained,  could  be  so  much  as  guessed  at : 
but  the  French  afterwards  gave  out,  that  their  number  did 
not,  in  the  whole,  exceed  four  hundred  men,  mostly  In- 
dians ;  and  that  their  loss  was  quite  inconsiderable,  as  it 
probably  w"as,  because  they  lay  concealed  m  sucli  a  man- 
ner that  the  English  knew  not  whither  to  point  their  mus- 
kets. The  panic  of  these  last  continued  so  long,  that  they 
never  stopped  till  they  met  the  rear  division  ;  and  even 
then  they  infected  those  troops  with  their  terrors ;  so  that 
the  army  retreated  without  slopping,  till  they  reached 
Fort  Cuinberland,  though  the  enemy  did  not  so  much  as 
attempt  to  pui'sue,  nor  even  to  appear  in  sight,  either  in 
the  battle,  or  after  the  defeat.  On  the  whole,  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  victory  that  ever  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  furthest  flight  that  ever  was  made. 

^  X.  Had  the  shattered  remains  of  this  army  continued 
at  Fort  Cumberland,  and  fortified  themselves  there,  as  ihey 
might  easily  have  done,  during  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
thev  would  have  been  such  a  check  upon  the  French  and 
their  scalping  Indians,  as  would  have  prevented  many  of 
those  ravages  that  were  committed  in  the  ensuing  wmter 
upon  the  western  borders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  ; 
but,  instead  of  taking  that  prudent  step,  their  commander 
left  only  the  sick  and  wounded  at  that  fort,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  two  companies  of  the  provincial  militia,  posted 
there  by  way  of  garrison,  and  bet;an  his  march  on  the  se- 
cond of  August,  with  about  sixteen  hundred  men,  from 
Philadelphia ;  where  those  troops  could  be  of  no  imme- 
diate service.  From  tlienee  they  were  ordered  away  to 
Albany,  in  New  York,  by  General  Shirley,  on  whom  the 
chief  command  of  the  troops  in  America  had  devolved 
by  the  death  of  IMajor-General  Braddock.  Mrginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  by  these  means  left 
entirely  to  take  care  of  themselves,  which  tliey  might  have 
done  eflectually,  had  they  been  united  in  tlieir  councils : 
but  the  usual  disputes,  between  their  governors  and  as- 
semblies, defeated  every  salutary  plan  that  was  proposed. 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  was  remler- 
ed  quite  impotent,  either  for  its  own  defence,  or  that  of  its 
neighbours,  by  these  unhappy  contests ;  though,  at  last, 
the  assembly  of  that  province,  sensible  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  and  seeing  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  standing  militarv  force,  and  of  erect- 
ing some  forts  to  defend  their  western  frontier,  passed  a 
bill  for  raising  fifty  thousand  pounds.  But  even  this  sum, 
small  as  it  was,  even  to  a  degree  of  ridicule,  considering 
the  richness  of  tlie  province,  and  the  extent  of  its  frontier, 
could  not  be  o'ltained  ;  the  governor  positively  refusing 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  act  of  the  assembly,  because  thev 
had  taxed  the  proprietaries'  estates  equally  with  those  of 
the  inhabitants,  which,  he  said,  he  was  ordered  bv  his  in- 
structions not  to  consent  to,  nor  indeed  anv  new  tax  upon 
the  proprietaries  ;  and  the  assembly,  consisting  chiefly  of 
members  whose  estates  lay  in  the  eastern  or  interior  parts 
of  the  province,  as  positivelv  refusing  to  alter  their  bill. 
One  would  be  apt  to  think,  tbat,  in  a  case  of  such  urgent 
necessity,  the  governor  might  have  ventured  to  give  his  as- 
sent to  the  bill  under  a  protest,  that  it  should  not  prejudice 
the  rights  of  the  proprietaries  upon  any  future  occasion  : 
but  as  he  did  not,  the  bill  was  dropped,  and  the  province 
left  defenceless:  by  which  means  it  afterwards  suffered 
!ieverely,  to  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  poor  inhabit- 
ants upon  the  western  frontier,  and  to  the  impressing  the 
Indians  with  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  English,  and 
the  highest  esteem  of  the  French. 

§  XI.  Our  colonies  to  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  were 
more  active,  and  more  successful  in  their  preparations  for 
war.  New  York,  following  the  example  of  New  England, 
passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  provisions  to  any 
French  port  or  settlement  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  also  for 
raising  forty-five  thousand  pounds,  on  estates  real  and 
personal,  for  the  better  defence  of  their  colony,  which  lay 
more  exposed  than  any  other  to  a  French  invasion  from 
Crown-Point.  However,  this  sum,  great  as  'I  might  seem 
to  them,  was  far  from  being  sufficient;  nor,  indeed,  could 


they  have  provided  nroperly  for  their  security,  without  the 
assistance  of  our  other  colonies  to  the  east  of  them ;  but 
with  their  help,  and  the  additional  succour  of  the  small 
body  of  reguUu  troops  expected  under  Colonel  Dunbar., 
they  boldly  resolved  upon  ofiensive  measures,  which,  wheiS 
practicable,  are  always  the  safest ;  and  two  expeditiontl 
one  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown-Point,  and  the  oth^ 
against  their  fort  at  Niagara,  between  the  lakes  Ontarioit 
and  Erie,  were  set  on  foot  at  the  same  time.  The  format' 
of  these  expeditions  was  appointed  to  be  executed  under,' 
the  command  of  General  Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  had  long  resided  upon  the  Mohock  river,  in  the 
western  parts  of  New  Y'ork,  where  he  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable estate,  and  was  universally  beloved,  not  only  by 
the  inhabitants  but  also  by  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
whose  language  he  had  !earnt,and  whose  aftections  he  had 
gained  by  his  humanity  towards  them.  The  exfiedition 
agiiinst  Niagara  was  commanded  bv  General  Shirley  him- 
self. 

§  XII.  The  rendezvous  of  the  troops  for  both  these  ex- 
peditions was  appointed  to  be  at  Albany,  where  most  of 
them  arrived  before  the  end  of  June  :  but  the  artillery, 
balteaux,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  attempt 
upon  Crown-Point,  could  not  be  prepared  till  the  eighth 
of  August,  when  General  Johnson  set  out  with  them  from 
Albany  for  the  Carrying-place  from  Hudson's  river  to 
Lake  George.  There  the  troops  had  already  arrived  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Lyman,  and  consisted  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  besides  Indians,  raised 
by  the  governments  of  Boston,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode-Island,  and  New  Y'oik.  Every  thing  was 
tlien  prepared  as  fast  as  possible  for  a  march  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  Cieneral  Johnson  advanced  about 
fourteen  miles  forward  with  his  troops,  and  encamped  in 
a  very  strong  situation,  covered  on  each  side  by  a  thick 
wooded  swamp,  by  Lake  George  in  his  rear,  and  by  a 
breast-work  of  trees,  cut  down  for  that  purpose,  in  his 
front.  Here  he  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  bat- 
teaux,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lake,  from  whence  it  was  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  fort  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Corlaer,  or 
Champlain,  called  Fort  Frederick  by  the  French,  and 
by  us  Crown-Point.  Whilst  he  was  thus  encamped, 
some  of  his  Indian  scouts,  of  which  he  took  care  to  send 
out  numbers  along  both  sides,  and  to  the  further  end  of 
Lake  George, brought  him  intelligence  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  enemy  were  then  on  their  march  from  Ti- 
conderoga, by  the  way  of  the  south  hay,  towards  the  for- 
tified encampment,  since  called  Fort  Edward,  which 
General  Lyman  had  built  at  the  Carrying-place  ;  and  in 
which  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  men  had  been  left  as  a  garrison.  Upon  this 
information  General  Johnson  sent  two  expresses, one  aftei 
the  other,  to  Colonel  Blanchard,  their  commander,  with' 
orders  to  call  in  all  his  out-parties,  and  to  keep  his  whole 
force  within  the  intrenchments.  About  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  those  who  had  been  sent  upon  the  second  express 
returned  with  an  account  of  their  having  seen  the  enemy 
within  four  miles  of  the  camp  at  the  Carrying-pl.ice,  which 
thev  scarcely  doubted  their  having  by  that  time  attacked. 
Important  as  the  defence  of  this  place  was  for  the  safety 
of  the  whole  armv,  and  imminent  as  the  danger  seemed  to 
be,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  general  then  called  any 
council  of  war,  or  resolved  upon  any  thing  for  its  relief; 
but  early  the  next  morning  he  called  a  council,  wherein  it 
was  unadvisedly  resolved  to  detach  a  thousand  men,  with 
a  number  of  Indians,  to  intercept,  or,  as  the  general's  ex- 
pression was  in  his  letter,  to  catch  the  enemy  in  their  retreat, 
either  as  victors,  or  as  defeated  in  their  design.  This  ex- 
pedient was  resolved  on,  though  no  one  knew  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  nor  could  obtain  any  information  in  that 
respect  from  the  Indian  scouts,  because  the  Indians  have 
no  words  or  signs  for  expressing  any  large  number,  which, 
when  it  exceeds  their  reckoning,  they  signify  by  pointing  to 
the  stars  in  the  firmament,  or  to  the  hair  of  their  head ;  and 
this  they  often  do  to  denote  a  number  less  than  a  thousand, 
as  well  as  to  signify  ten  thousand,  or  any  greater  number. 

^  XI 11.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
a  thousand  men,  with  two  hundred  Indians,  were  detached 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Williams  :  but  thev  h.id 
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not  been  gone  two  hours,  wlien  those  in  the  camp  began 
to  hear  a  close  firing,  at  about  three  or  four  miles'  distance, 
as  they  judged  :  as  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  they 
rightly  supposed  that  the  detachment  was  overpowered, 
and  retrealmg  towards  the  camp  ;  which  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  some  fugitives,  and  presently  after  by  whole 
companies,  who  fled  back  in  great  conftision.  In  a  very 
short  time  after,  the  enemy  appeared  marching  in  regular 
order  up  to  the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  the  consternation 
was  so  great,  that,  if  they  had  attacked  the  hreast-work 
directly,  they  might  probably  have  thrown  all  into  con- 
fusion, and  obtained  an  easy  victory ;  but,  fortunately  for 
the  English,  they  halted  for  some  time  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards'  distance,  and  from  thence  began  their  attack 
with  platoon  firing,  too  far  off  to  do  much  hurt,  especially 
against  troops  who  were  defended  by  a  strong  breast-work. 
On  the  contrary,  this  ineffectual  fire  served  only  to  raise 
the  S|iirils  of  these  last,  who,  liavin?  prepared  their  artillery 
during  the  time  that  the  French  halted,  began  to  plav  it  so 
briskly  upon  the  enemy,  that  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
in  their  service  fled  immediately  into  the  woods  on  each 
side  of  the  camp,  and  there  squatted  under  bushes,  or 
skulked  behind  trees,  from  whence  they  continued  firing 
with  very  little  execution,  most  of  their  shot  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  brakes  and  thickets  ;  for  they  never  had  the 
courage  to  advance  to  the  verse  of  the  wood.  Baron 
D.ieskaii,  who  commanded  the  French,  being  thus  left 
alone,  with  his  retrular  troops,  at  the  front  of  the  camp, 
finding  he  could  not  make  a  close  attack  upon  the  centre 
with  his  small  number  of  men,  moved  first  to  the  left,  and 
then  to  the  right,  at  both  which  places  he  endeavoured  to 
force  a  passage,  but  was  repulsed,  being  unsupported  by 
the  irregulars.  Instead  of  retreating,  as  he  ought  in  pru- 
dence to  have  done,  he  still  continued  liis  platoon  and 
bush-firing  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  which 
time  his  regular  troops  suffered  greatly  by  the  fire  from  the 
camp,  and  were  at  last  thrown  into  confusion  ;  which  was 
no  sooner  perceived  by  General  Johnson's  men,  than  thev, 
without  waiting  for  orders,  leaped  over  their  breast-work, 
attacked  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  and,  after  killing  and 
taking  a  considerable  number  of  them,  entirely  dispersed 
the  rest.  The  French,  whose  numbers,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  engagement,  amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men, 
including  two  hundred  grenadiers,  eight  hundred  Cana- 
dians, and  the  rest,  Indians  of  different  nations,  had  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  men  killed,  and  thirty 
taken  prisoners :  among  the  latter  was  Baron  Dieskau 
himself,  whom  they  found  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
field  of  battle,  dangerously  wounded,  and  leaning  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  for  his  support.  The  Encjlish  lost  about 
two  hundred  men,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  detachment 
under  Colonel  Williams ;  for  they  had  very  few  either 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  their  camp,  and  not 
any  of  distinction,  except  Colonel  Titcomb,  killed,  and  the 
general  himself  and  Major  Nichols  wounded.  Among  the 
slain  of  the  detachment,  which  would  probably  have  been 
entirely  cut  off',  had  not  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole  been 
sent  out  from  the  camp  with  three  hundred  men,  with 
which  he  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit,  and  covered  the 
retreat  of  his  friends,  were  Colonel  Williams,  Major  Ash- 
ley, six  captains,  and  several  subalterns;  besides  private 
men  :  and  the  Indians  reckoned  that  they  had  lost  forty 
men,  besides  the  brave  old  Ilendrick,  the  Mohock  Sachem, 
or  chief  captain. 

§  XIV.  When  Baron  Dieskau  set  out  from  Ticonderoga, 
liis  design  was  only  to  surprise  and  cut  oft' the  intrenched 
camp,  now  called  Fort  Edward,  at  the  Carrymn-place, 
where  there  were  but  four  or  five  hundred  men.  If  he  had 
executed  this  scheme,  our  army  would  have  been  thro«-n 
into  great  difficulties  ;  for  it  could  neither  have  proceeded 
further,  nor  have  subsisted  where  it  was,  and  he  might 
have  found  an  opportunity  to  attack  it  with  great  advan- 
tage in  Its  retreat.  But  when  he  was  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  that  fort,  his  people  were  informed  that  there  were 
several  cannon  there,  and  none  at  the  camp:  upon  which 
they  all  desired  to  be  led  on  to  this  last,  which  he  tlie 
more  readily  consented  to,  as  he  himselfhad  been  told  by 
an  English  prisoner,  who  had  left  this  camp  but  a  few  days 
before,  that  il  was  quite  defenceless,  being  without  any  lines, 
and  destitute  of  cannon  ;  which,  in  effect,  was  true'at  that 
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time  :  for  the  cannon  did  not  arrive,  nor  w,is  the  breast- 
work erected,  till  about  two  days  before  the  engagement 
To  this  misinformation,  therefore,  must  be  imputed  this 
step,  which  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  gene- 
ral character  and  abilities  of  Baron  Dieskau.  A  less  jus- 
tifiable error  seems  to  have  been  committed  by  General 
Johnson,  in  not  detaching  a  party  to  pursue  the  enemy 
when  they  were  defeated  and  fled.  Perhaps  he  was  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  the  ill  fate  of  the  detachment  he 
had  sent  out  in  the  morning  under  Colonel  Williams. 
However  that  may  be,  his  neglect,  in  this  respect,  had  like 
to  have  been  fatal  the  next  day  to  a  detachment  sent  from 
Fort  Edward,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
the  New  Hampshire  regiment,  under  Captain  M'Ginnes, 
as  a  reinforcement  to  the  army  at  the  camp.  This  party 
fell  in  with  between  three  and  four  hundred  men  of  Dies- 
kau's  troops,  near  the  spot  where  Colonel  Williams  had 
been  defeated  the  day  before  ;  but  M'Ginnes  having  timely 
notice,  by  his  scouts,  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  made 
such  a  disposition,  that  he  not  only  repulsed  the  assailants, 
but  defeated  and  entirely  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss  only 
of  two  men  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  five  missing.  He 
himself  unfortunately  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
this  engagement,  a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  the  camp 
with  his  party. 

§  XV.  It  was  now  judged  too  late  in  the  year  to  proceed 
to  the  attack  of  Crown-Point,  as  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, in  that  case,  to  build  a  strong  fort  in  the  place  where 
the  camp  then  was,  in  order  to  secure  a  communication 
with  Albany,  from  whence  only  the  troops  could  expect  to 
be  reinforced,  or  supplied  with  fresh  stores  of  ammunition 
or  provisions.  They,  therefore,  set  out  upon  their  return 
soon  after  this  engagement,  havine  first  erected  a  little 
stockaded  fort,  at  the  hither  end  of  Lake  George,  in  which 
they  left  a  small  garrison,  as  a  future  prey  for  the  enemy  : 
a  misfortune  which  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  'tie- 
cause  this  whole  army,  being  country  militia,  was  to  be 
disbanded,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes,  as  they 
actually  did  soon  after  their  retreat  to  Albany.  This  w.as 
all  the  glory,  this  all  the  advantage,  that  the  Eni;lisli  nation 
acquired  by  such  an  expensive  expedition.  But  so  little 
had  the  English  been  accustomed  of  late  to  hear  of  victory, 
that  they  rejoiced  at  this  advantage,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
action  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The  general  was  highly 
applauded  for  his  conduct,  and  liberally  rewarded  ;  for  he 
was  created  a  baronet  by  his  majesty,  and  presented  with 
five  thousand  pounds  by  the  parliament. 

§  XVI.  The  preparations  for  General  Shirley's  expe- 
dition against  Niasara  were  not  only  deficient,  but  shame- 
fully slow;  though  it  was  well  known  that  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  success  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  his  setting  out  early  in  the  year,  as  will  appear  to  any 
person  who  considers  the  situation  of  our  fort  at  Oswego, 
this  being  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  proceed  to 
Niagara.  Oswego  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake 
Ontario,  near  three  hundred  miles  almost  due  west  from 
Albany  in  New  York.  The  way  to  it  from  thence,  though 
long  and  tedious,  is  the  more  convenient,  as  the  far  great- 
est part  of  it  admits  of  water-carriage,  by  what  the  in- 
habitants called  batteaux,  which  are  a  kind  of  light  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  widest  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  each 
end,  of  about  fifteen  hundred  weight  burden,  and  managed 
by  two  men,  called  batteaux  men,  with  paddles  and  set- 
ting poles,  the  rivers  being  in  many  places  too  narrow  to 
admit  of  oars.  From  Albany  to  the  village  of  Shenectady, 
about  sixteen  miles,  is  a  good  wairgon  road.  From  thence 
to  the  little  falls  in  the  Mohock  river,  being  sixty-five 
miles,  the  passage  is  bv  water-caiTiaire  up  that  river,  and 
consequently  against  the  stream,  which,  in  many  places, 
is  somewhat  rapid,  and  in  others  so  shallow,  that,  when 
the  river  is  low,  the  watermen  are  obliaed  to  get  out,  and 
draw  their  batteaux  over  the  rifts.  At  the  little  Falls  is  a 
postage,  or  land  carriage,  for  about  a  nnle,  over  a  ground 
so  marshy,  that  it  will  nut  bear  any  wheel  carriage  :  but  a 
colony  of  Germans  settled  there  attend  with  sledges,  on 
which"  they  draw  the  loaded  batteaux  to  the  next  place  of 
embarkation  upon  the  same  river.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceed by  water  up  that  river,  for  fifty  miles,  to  the  Carrying- 
place,  near  the  head  of  it,  where  there  is  another  postage, 
the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the  dryness  or  wetness 
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of  the  season,  but  is  iienerallv  above  six  or  eight  niilos 
over  in  the  smiimer  months,  lleie  the  battciuix  areaijuiii 
carried  upon  sledges,  till  they  come  to  a  narrow  river 
called  Wood's  Creek,  down  which  they  are  waited  on  a 
gentle  stream,  for  about  forty  miles,  into  the  lake  Oneyada, 
which  stretches  from  east  to'  west  about  thirty  mile.s,  and 
is  passed  with  gieat  ease  and  safety  in  cal m  weather.  At 
the  western  end  of  the  lake  is  the  river  Onondaga,  which, 
after  a  course  of  between  twenty  and  tliirty  miles,  unites 
with  the  river  Cayuga,  or  Seneca,  and  their  united  streams 
run  into  the  lake  Ontario,  at  the  place  where  Osweiio  fort 
is  situated.  But  this  river  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  sometimes 
<rangcrou';,  besides  its  being  full  of  rifts  and  rocks  :  and 
about  twelve  miles  on  this  side  of  Oswego  there  is  a  fall 
of  eleven  feet  peroendicular,  where  theie  is  consequently  a 
postasie,  which,  liowever,  does  not  exceed  forty  yards. 
From  thence  the  passage  is  easy,  quite  to  Oswego.  The 
lake  Ontario,  on  which  this  fort  stands,  is  near  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  leagues  in  circumference :  its  figure  is 
oval,  and  its'  depth  runs  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fa- 
thoms. On  the  north  side  of  it  are  several  little  gulfs. 
There  is  a  communication  between  this  lake  and  tluit  of 
the  Hurons  by  the  river  Tanasuate,  from  whence  it  is  a 
land  carriage  of  six  or  eight  leagues  to  the  river  Toronto, 
which  falls  into  it.  The  French  have  two  forts  of  con- 
sequence on  this  lake  :  Frontenac,  which  commands  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  lake  communicates  with  it; 
and  Niajara,  which  commands  the  communication  be- 
tween the  lake  Ontario  and  the  lake  Erie.  But  of  these 
forts,  and  this  last  lake,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

5  X\TL  Though  we  had  long  been  in  possession  of 
fort  Oswego,  and  though  it  lay  greatly  exposed  to  the 
French,  particularly  to  those  of  Canada,  upon  any  rupture 
between  the  two  nations,  we  had  never  taken  care  to  ren- 
der It  tolerably  defensible,  or  even  to  build  a  single  vessel 
fit  for  navigating  the  lake  :  nor  was  this  strange  neglect 
ever  taken  eft'ectual  notice  of,  till  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  wlien,  at  a  meeting  which  General  Braddock  had  in 
April  with  the  governors  and  chief  gentlemen  of  .several 
of  our  colonies  at  Alexandria,  in  Virsrinia,  it  was  resolved 
to  strengthen  both  the  forts  and  garrison  at  Oswego,  and 
to  build  some  large  vessels  at  that  place.  Accordingly  a 
number  of  shipwrii:his  and  workmen  were  sent  thither  in 
May  and  June.  At  the  same  time.  Captain  Bradstreet 
marched  thither  with  two  companies  of  an  hundred  men 
each,  to  reinforce  the  hundred  that  were  there  before 
under  Captain  KiuL',  to  which  number  the  garrison  had 
been  increased  since  our  contests  with  France  began  to 
i:row  serious.  For  a  long  time  before,  not  above  twentv- 
five  men  were  left  to  defend  this  post,  which,  from  its 
great  importance,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  this  junc- 
ture, most  certainly  required  a  much  stronger  garrison 
than  was  put  into  it  even  at  this  period:  but  economy 
was  the  chief  thing  consulted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  and  to  that,  m  a  great  measure,  was  owing  its  long 
duration; 

§  X\TII.  From  the  above  description  of  the  passage 
from  Albany  to  Oswego,  it  is  plain  how  necessary  it  was, 
that  the  troops  intended  for  this  expedition  slioiild  have 
set  out  early  in  the  spring.  But  instead  of  that,  the  verv 
first  of  them,  Colonel  Schuyler's  New-Jersey  regiment,  did 
not  begin  their  march  till  after  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
just  as  Shirley's  and  Pepperell's  regiments  were  preparing 
to  follow,  the  melancholy  account  of  Braddock's  disaster 
arrived  at  Albany,  where  it  so  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
)ieople,  and  spread  such  a  terror,  that  many  of  the  troops 
deserted,  and  most  of  thebatteaux  men  dispersed,  and  ran 
home,  by  which  means  even  all  the  necessary  stores  could 
not  he  carried  along  with  the  troops.  Notwithstanding 
this  disappointment.  General  Shirley  set  out  from  Albany 
before  the  end  of  July,  with  as  many  of  the  troops  and 
stores  as  he  could  procure  a  conveyance  for,  hoping  to  be 
joined  in  his  route  by  great  numbers  of  the  Indians  of  the 
six  nations,  to  whom  he  sent  invitations  to  that  effect  as 
he  passed  by  their  settlements  :  but  they,  instead  of  com- 
plynig  with  his  desire,  absolutely  declared  against  all  hos- 
tilities on  that  side  of  the  countrv ;  and  insisted  that 
<  )swei0,  being  a  place  of  traffic  and  peace,  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed  either  by  the  F.nglish  or  the  French,  as  if 


they  could  have  persuaded  both  parties  to  agree  to  such  a 
local  truce.  Upon  this  refusal,  Mr.  Shirley  proceeded 
forward,  being  joined  by  very  few  Indians,  and  arrived  at 
Oswego  on  the  seventeenUi  or  eighteenth  of  August;  but 
the  rest  of  the  troops  and  artillery  did  not  arrive  till  the 
last  day  of  that  month  ;  and  even  tlien,  their  store  of  pro- 
visions was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  proceed  against 
Niagara,  though  some  tolerably  good  vessels  had  by  this 
time  been  built  and  got  ready  for  ttiat  purpose.  The 
general  now  resolved  to  take  but  six  hundred  men  wittt 
him  for  the  attack  of  Niagara,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  hundred  more,  at  Os- 
wego, to  defend  that  place,  in  case  the  French  sl.ould 
attack  it  in  his  absence,  which  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend they  might,  as  they  then  had  a  considerable  force  at 
Fort  Frontenac,  from  whence  they  could  easily  cross  over 
the  lake  Ontario  to  Oswego.  However,  he  was  still 
obliged  to  wait  at  Oswego  for  provisions,  of  which  at 
length  a  small  supply  arrived  on  tne  twenty-sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, barely  sufficient  to  support  his  men  during  their 
intended  expedition,  and  to  allow  twelve  days'  short  sub- 
sistence for  those  he  left  behind.  But  by  this  time  the 
rainy  boisterous  season  had  begun,  on  which  account  most 
of  his  Indians  had  already  left  him,  and  were  returned 
home  ;  and  the  few  that  remained  with  him  declared  that 
there  was  no  crossing  tlie  lake  Ontario  in  batteaux  ut  ll  at 
season,  or  any  time  before  the  next  summer.  In  this  per- 
plexity he  called  a  council  of  war,  which,  after  weighing 
all  circumstances,  unanimously  resolved  to  defer  the  at- 
tempt upon  Niagara  t|ll  the  next  year,  and  to  employ  the 
troops,  whilst  they  remained  at  CJswego,  in  building  bar- 
racks, and  erecting,  or  at  least  besinning  to  erect,  two  new 
forts,  oiie  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Onondaga,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  old  fort,  which  it 
was  to  command,  as  well  as  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  be  called  Ontario  fort ;  and  the  other,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  west  of  the  old  fort,  to  be  called  Oswego 
new  fort. 

§  XIX.  These  things  being  agreed  on.  General  Shirlev, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
set  out  on  his  return  to  Albany  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  leaving  Colonel  fiercer  with  a  garrison  of  about 
seven  hundred  men  at  Oswego ;  though  repeated  advice 
had  been  received,  that  the  French  had  then  at  least  a 
thousand  men  at  their  fort  of  Frontenac,  upon  the  same 
lake ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  new  forts  were  not 
yet  near  completed  ;  but  left  to  be  finished  by  the  hard 
labour  of  Colonel  Mercer  and  his  little  garrison,  with  the 
addition  of  this  melancholy  circumstance,  that,  if  besieged 
by  the  enemy  in  the  winter,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
his  friends  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Thus  ended  this 
year's  unfortunate  campaign,  during  which  the  French, 
with  the  assistance  of  tlieir  Indian  allies,  continued  their 
murders,  scalping,  captivating,  and  laying  waste  the  west-  , 
ern  frontiers  of  \'irginia  and  Pennsylvania,  during  the  i 
whole  winter.  • 

§  XX.  The  ministers  of  the  two  jarring  powers  were  | 
very  busily  employed  this  year  at  most  of  the  courts  of 
Europe  ;  but  their  transactions  were  kept  extremely  secret. 
The  French  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  a 
jealousy  of  the  strength  of  the  English  by  sea,  especially 
in  America  ;  and  the  Spanish  court  seemed  inclined  to 
accept  of  the  office  of  mediator  :  but  Mr.  Wall,  who  was 
perfectlv  well  acquainted  with  the  strife  of  affairs  between 
England  and  France,  seconded  the  representations  of  the 
British  ministry,  which  demonstrated,  that,  however  will- 
ing Great  Britain  might  he  to  accept  of  the  mediation  of 
Spain,  she  could  not  agree  to  any  suspension  of  arms  in 
America,  which  France  insisted  on  as  a  preliminary  con- 
dition, without  hazarding  the  whcle  of  her  interest  there; 
and  that  the  captures  which  had  bt  en  made  by  the  English 
were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  encroachments 
and  injustice  of  the  French,  particularly  in  that  country. 
Upon  this  remonstrance,  all  further  talk  of  the  mediation 
of  Spain  was  dropped,  and  the  ministry  of  Versailles  had 
recourse  to  the  princes  of  Germany;  amongst  whom  the 
Elector  of  Cologn  was  soon  brought  over  to  their  party,  SO 
as  to  consent  to  their  forming  magazines  in  his  territories  in 
\\'estphalia.  This  was  a  plain  indication  of  their  design 
against  Hanover,  which  they  soon  after  made  his  Britannic 
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majesty,  wlio  was  tlien  at  Hanover,  an  offer  of  sparine,  if 
he  would  agree  to  certain  conditions  of  neutrality  for  that 
electorate,  which  he  rejected  with  disdain.  Then  the 
Count  D'Aubeterre,  envoy  extraordinary  from  France  at 
the  court  of  \'ienna,  proposed  a  secret  negociation  with 
the  ministers  of  the  empress-queen.  The  secret  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  between  the  two  empresses,  had 
stipulated  a  kind  of  partition  of  the  Prussian  territories, 
in  case  that  prince  sliould  infringe  the  treaty  of  Dresden ; 
but  his  Britannic  majesty,  though  often  invited,  had  always 
refused  to  agree  to  any  such  stipulation  :  and  the  King  of 
Poland,  howsoever  he  might  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
scheme,  did  not  dare  to  avow  it  formally,  till  matters 
should  be  more  ripe  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  The 
court  of  Vienna,  whose  favourite  measure  this  was,  began 
to  listen  to  D'Aubelerre's  insinuations,  and  by  degrees 
entered  into  ne?ociations  with  him,  which,  in  the  end, 
were  productive  of  that  unnatural  confederacy  between 
the  empress-queen  and  the  King  of  France,  of  which 
further  notice  will  be  taken  in  the  occurrences  of  the  next 
year,  when  the  treaty  between  them,  into  which  they  after- 
wards found  means  secretly  to  bring  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  was  concluded  at  \  ersailles. 

§  XXI.  The  King  of  England,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  French  would  invade  Hanover,  in  consequence  of  their 
rupture  with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed  to  be  near  at 
hand,  began  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  that  elec- 
torate. To  this  end,  during  his  stay  at  Hanover,  he  con- 
cluded, on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a  treaty  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  which  his  serene  highness 
engaged  to  hold  in  readiness,  during  four  years,  for  his 
majesty's  service,  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  be 
employed,  if  required,  upon  the  continent,  or  in  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  but  not  on  board  tlie  fleet  or  beyond  the  seas ; 
and  also,  if  his  Britannic  majesty  should  judge  it  necessary 
or  advantageous  for  his  service,  to  furnish  and  join  to  this 
body  of  eight  thousand  men,  within  six  months  after  they 
should  be  demapded,  four  thousand  more,  of  which  seven 
hundred  were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons,  and  each  regiment 
of  infantry  to  have  two  field  pieces  of  cannon.*  Another 
treaty  was  begun  with  Russia  about  the  same  time;  but 
this  did  not  take  effect  during  his  majesty's  residence  at 
Hanover :  that  others  were  not  concluded  was  the  more 
surprising,  as  our  subsidy  treaty  with  Saxony  had  then 
expired,  and  that  with  Bavaria  was  near  expiring,  and  as 
the  securing  of  these  two  princes  in  our  interest  was  at 
least  as  necessary  towards  forming  a  sufficient  confederacy 
upon  the  continent  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  as  it  was 
to  secure  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  If  the  reason 
of  their  not  being  engaged,  and  no  other  seems  so  probable, 
was,  that  they  refused  to  renew  their  treaties  with  England 
upon  any  terms,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  were  guilty 
of  flagrant  ingratitude,  as  they  had  both  received  a  subsidy 
from  this  kingdom  for  many  years  in  time  of  peace,  when 
they  neither  were  nor  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  inte- 
rest of  Great  Britain. 

§  XXII.  On  the  fifteenth  of  July  an  express  anived 
from  Admiral  Boscawen,  with  an  account  of  his  having 
taken  the  two  French  ships  of  war,  the  Alcide  and  the 
Lys.  This  was  certainly  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
the  court  of  France ;  for  had  they  apprehended  any  such 
attack,  they  would  not  have  ordered  Mr.  il'Namara  to 
return  to  Brest  with  the  chief  part  of  their  squadron ;  nor 
was  it,  perhaps,  less  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  some  of 
our  own  ministry  :  but  as  matters  had  been  carried  so  far, 
it  was  then  too  late  to  retreat ;  and,  therefore,  orders  were 
soon  after  given  to  all  our  ships  of  war  to  make  reprisals 
upon  the  French,  by  taking  their  ships  wherever  they 
should  meet  them.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  with  eighteen 
ships  of  war,  to  watch  the  return  of  the  French  fleet  from 
America,  which,  however,  escaped   him,  and   arrived  at 

t  The  king,  on  his  side,  promised  to  pay  lo  the  lanHfirave  for  these  suc- 
cours, eight  crowns  banto,  by  way  of  levy-inoney,  for  every  trooper  or 
dragoon  fluly  i<nne<i  and  mounted,  and  thirty  crowns  l>anco  for  every  foot 
soldier;  the  crown  to  be  recltoned  at  fift^-lhree  sols  of  Holland,  or  at  lour 
shillings  and  ninepence  ilifee  farthings  English  money  ;  and  also  lo  pay  to 
his  serene  hichness.  for  the  eight  thousand  men,  an  annual  subsidy  of  an 
huniired  and  fitly  thousand  crowns  banco,  dunne  the  four  years,  to  com* 
meijrr  from  the  day  ol  sisnine  the  treaty ;  which  subsidy  was  to  be  in- 
rrrased  to  three  hundred  thousand  crow-ns^'early.  from  the  limeof  reqtiir- 
iu^  ine  troops,  to  the  lime  of  their  enterins  into  Kntish  pav  ;  and  in  case  of 
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Brest  on  the  third  day  of  September,  Commodore  Frank- 
land  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  West  Indies  on  the 
thirteenth  of  August  with  four  ships  of  war,  furnished 
with  orders  to  commit  hostilities,  as  well  as  to  protect  our 
trade  ami  sugar  islands  from  anv  insult  that  the  French 
might  offer:  and  the  Duke  de  Mirepoix,  their  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  London,  set  out  for  Paris  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  without  taking  leave. 

§  XXIII.  A  war  being  thus  in  some  measure  begun,  his 
majesty  thought  proper,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  to  return 
to  his  British  dominions  sooner  than  usual  ;  for  he  left 
Hanover  on  the  eighth  of  September,  and  arrived  on  the 
fifteenth  at  Kensington,  where  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween him  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  which  he  had 
begun  during  his  absence,  was  concluded  on  the  thirtieth 
of  tlie  same  month.  By  this  treaty  her  Russian  majesty 
engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  in  Livonia,  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Lithuania,  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  forty  thou- 
sand infantry,  with  the  necessary  artillery,  and  fifteen 
thousand  cavalry ;  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  same  pro- 
vince, forty  or  fifty  galleys,  with  the  necessary  crews ;  to  be 
ready  to  act  upon  the  first  order,  in  his  majesty's  service, 
in  case,  said  tlie  fifth  article,  which  was  the  most  remark- 
able, that  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Ger- 
many should  be  invaded  on  account  of  the  interests  or 
disputes  which  regard  his  kingdoms  :  her  imperial  majesty 
declaring  that  she  would  look  upon  such  an  invasion  as  a 
case  of  the  alliance  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-two ;  and  that  the  said  dominions  should 
be  therein  comprised  in  this  respect ;  but  neither  these 
troops  nor  galleys  were  to  be  put  in  motion,  unless  his 
Britannic  majesty,  or  his  allies,  should  be  somewhere 
attacked ;  in  which  case  the  Russian  general  should  march, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  requisition,  to  make  a  diversion 
with  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry; 
and  should  embark  on  board  the  galleys  the  other  ten 
thousand  infantry,  to  make  a  descent  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  affair.  On  the  other  side,  his  Britannic 
majesty  engaged  to  pay  to  her  Russian  majesty  an  annual 
subsidy  of  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-year, 
each  year  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  to  the  day 
that  these  troops  should  upon  requisition  march  out  of 
Russia ;  from  which  day  the  annual  subsidy  to  her  imperial 
majesty  was  to  be  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  paid  always  four  months  in  advance,  until  tlie  troops 
shoultl  return  into  the  Russian  dominions,  and  for  three 
montlis  after  their  return.  His  Britannic  majesty,  who 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  send  once  every  year  into  the  said 
province  of  Livonia  a  commissary  to  see  and  examine  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  said  troops,  further  engaged, 
that  in  case  her  Russian  majesty  should  be  disturbed  in 
this  diversion,  or  attacked  herself,  he  would  furnish  imme- 
diately the  succour  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-two ;  and  that  in  case  a  war  should 
break  out,  he  would  send  into  the  Baltic  a  squadron  of  his 
ships,  of  a  force  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  This  was 
the  chief  substance  of  the  treaty,  which,  by  agreement  of 
both  parties,  was  to  subsist  for  four  years  from  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  :  but  in  the  seventh  article  these 
words  were  unluckily  inserted  :  "  Considering  also  the 
proximity  of  the  countries  wherein  the  diversion  in  ques- 
tion will'probably  be  made,  and  the  facility  her  troops  will 
probably  have  of  .subsisting  immediately  in  an  enemy's 
countn-,  she  takes  upon  herself  alone,  during  such  a  diver- 
sion, the  subsistence  and  treatment  of  the  said  troops  by 
sea  and  land."  And  in  the  eleventh  article  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  all  the  plunder  the  Russian  army  sliould  take 
from  the  enemy,  should  belong  to  them.  That  his  Britannic 
majesty,  who  now  knew  enough  of  the  court  of  \'ienna  to 
be  sensible  that  he  could  expect  no  assistance  from  thence, 
in  case  his  German  dominions  were  invaded,  should  enter 


their  beine  dismissed,  the  said  subsidy  of  three  hundred  thousand  cr< 
was  then  lo  revive  and  be  continued  during  the  residue  of  the  telTli  ; 
if  twelve  thoiisanti  men  were  demanded  and  furnished,  the^subsid/ 
then  to  be  increased  in  proport:  '     "  -  " 


but. 


.„„.  ,., ...  .„...™ K-.r- -,    X     -    ""  '^i"?"*'  'i'"'  ^"'?'" 

shouhl  at  any  time  think  fit  to  send  back  these  troops,  before  the  expiration 

'   he  treaty,  notice  thereof  was  to  be  given  10  Ins  serene  hiehness  three 

iths  belorehand  ;  one  month's  pay  was  to  be  allowed  them  (or  their 

rn,  and  they  were  to  be  furnished  gratis  with  Ihe  necessary  transport 
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into  this  convention  with  the  Empress  of  llussia,  in  order 
to  strengttien  his  defence  upon  tlie  continent,  was  extremely 
natural ;  especially  as  he  had  lately  li\ed  in  great  friend- 
ship with  her,  and  her  transactions  with  the  court  of  France 
had  been  so  secret  by  passing  through  only  that  of  \' ienna, 
that  he  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  them  ;  neither  had 
tlie  project  of  the  treaty  of  \'ersailles  then  come  to  his 
knowledge,  or  to  that  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  nor  had 
cither  of  these  princes  yet  made  any  formal  advances  to 
the  other. 

§  X\IV.  The  first  intimation  that  appeared  publicly 
f/  the  negociations  of  France  with  the  Empress  of  Ger- 
many, was,  when  the  French  minister,  Count  d'Aubeterre, 
declareil  at  Vienna,  "  That  the  warlike  designs  with  which 
the  king  his  master  was  cliarged,  were  sufficiently  confuted 
by  his  great  moderation,  of  which  all  Europe  had  manifold 
proofs ;  that  his  majesty  was  persuaded  this  groundless 
charge  had  given  as  much  indignation  to  their  imperial 
majesties  as  to  himself:  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  pre- 
serve to  Christendom  that  tranquillity  which  it  enjoyed 
through  his  good  faith,  in  religiously  observing  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle :  but  that  if  his  Britannic  majesty's 
allies  should  take  part  in  the  war  which  was  kindled  in 
America,  bv  furnishing  succours  to  the  English,  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  authorized  to  consider  and  treat  them  as 
principals  in  it."  France  likev.'ise  made  t!ie  same  decla- 
ration to  other  courts. 

§  XXV.  The  words  and  stipulation  in  the  above-recited 
c'aiise,  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Great  Britain 
with  Russia,  were  looked  on  as  a  menace  levelled  at  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  having  some  time  found  means  to 

{Hocure  a  copy  of  this  treaty,  and  seeing  it  in  that  light, 
)oldly  declared,  by  his  ministers  at  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, that  he  would  oppose,  with  his  utmost  force,  the  en- 
trance of  any  foreign  troops  into  the  empire,  under  any 
pretence  whatever.  This  declaration  was  particularlv  dis- 
pleasing to  the  French,  who  had  already  marched "  large 
bodies  of  troops  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and 
erected  several  jreat  magazines  in  Westphalia,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Elector  of  Cologn,  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish minister  at  his  court  was,  in  August,  ordereil  to  with- 
draw from  thence  without  taking  leave.  However,  as  soon 
as  this  declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  notified  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  they  sent  an  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary, the  Duke  de  Nivernois,  to  Berlin,  to  try  to  per- 
suade his  majesty  to  retract  his  declaration,  and  enter  into 
a  new  alliance  with  them.  His  Prussian  majesty  received 
this  ambassador  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  denote  a 
disposition  to  agree  to  every  thing  he  had  to  propose.  This 
awakened  in  England  a  jealousy  that  his  declaration  alone 
was  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  it  was  necessarv  to  bring 
him  under  some  solemn  engagement ;  especiallv  as  the 
French  had  by  this  time  a  numerous  armv  near  the  Lower 
Rhine,  with  magazines  provided  for  their  march  all  the 
way  to  Hanover ;  and  if  the  King  of  Prussia  suffered  them 
to  pnss  through  his  dominions,  that  electorate  must  be 
swallowed  up  before  the  Russian  auxiliaries  could  po.^sibly 
lie  brought  thither,  or  any  armv  be  formed  for  protecting 
it.!"  For  this  reason  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot  by 
Great  Britain  at  Berlin  ;  but  as  it  was  not  concluded  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  we  shall  defer  entering 
into  the  particulars  of  it,  till  we  come  to  that  period. 

§  X.\\T.  ^Meanwhile  the  French  made  another  attempt 
upon  the  court  of  Madrid,  loudlv  complaining  of  the  tak- 
ing of  their  two  men  of  war  by  Boscawen's  squadron,  be- 
fore any  declaration  of  war  was  made,  representing  it  as  a 
most  unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  threatened  a  dissolu- 
tion of  all  faith  amongst  nations.  This  produced  a  strong 
memorial  from  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  our  minister  at  that 
court,  importing,  "That  it  was  well  known  that  the  French 
fleet  carried  troops,  ammunition,  and  every  thing  necessary 
for  defending  the  countries  which  the  French  had  unjustlv 
usurped  in  America, and  of  wliicli  the  English  claimed  the 
property;  that  the  rules  of  self-defence  authorize  every 
nation  to  render  fruitless  any  attempt  that  may  tend  to  its 
prejudice ;  that  this  right  had  been  made  use  of  only  in 
taking  the  two  French  ships  of  war;  and  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  place  might  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  English, 


seeing  the  two  ships  were  taken  on  the  coasts  of  the  coun- 
tries where  the  content  arose."  In  answer  to  this  observa- 
tion, the  French  minister  represented  the  vast  number  of 
ships  that  had  been  taken  in  the  European  seas ;  for  in 
tact  the  English  ports  soon  began  to  be  filled  with  them  in 
consequence  of  the  L'eneral  orders  for  making  reprisals.  Hut 
the  court  of  Madrid  was  so  far  from  being  persuaded  by 
any  tiling  he  could  say,  that  it  gave  his  Britannic  majesty 
the  strongest  assurances  of  its  friendship,  and  of  its  inten- 
tion to  take  no  part  m  the  differences  between  hira  and 
France,  but  such  as  should  be  conciliatory,  and  tending  to 
restore  the  public  tranquillity. 

§  XXVI  I.  On  the  other  hand  his  Britannic  majesty  re- 
quired, as  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  auxiliaries  stipulated 
to  him  by  treaty  from  the  empress-queen.  But  these  were 
refused,  under  pretence,  that  as  the  contest  between  hira 
and  F'rance  related  to  America  only,  it  was  not  a  case  of 
the  alliance ;  though  at  the  same  time  the  French  made  nc 
scruple  of  owning,  that  they  intended  to  make  a  powerful 
descent  on  Great  Britain  early  in  the  spring.  When,  a 
little  while  after,  France  being  employed  in  making  great 
preparations  for  a  land  war  in  Europe,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land required  her  to  defend  her  own  possessions,  the  barrier 
in  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  number  of  men  stipulated 
by  treaty,  which  countries,  acquired  by  English  blood,  and 
English  treasure,  had  been  given  to  her  on  that  express 
condition,  she  declared  that  she  could  not  spare  troops  for 
that  purpose,  on  account  of  her  dangerous  enemv,  the  Kin<» 
of  Prussia  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  secured  by  h?s 
treaty  with  England,  she  urged  that  as  a  reason  for  her  alli- 
ance with  France.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  historical  truth,  that  this  was  no  bad  reason,  considering 
the  power,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  that  prince, 
who  h.overed  over  her  dominions  with  an  array  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  veterans.  It  must  likewise 
be  owned,  that  she  undertook  to  procure  the  French  king's 
consent  to  a  neutrality  tor  Hanover,  which  would  have 
effectually  secured  that  electorate  from  the  invasion  of 
every  other  power  but  Prussia  itself:  and  it  is  no  strained 
conjecture  to  suppose,  that  the  dread  of  this  very  power 
was  the  true  source  of  those  connexions  in  Germany, 
which  entailed  such  a  ruinous  continental  war  upon  Great 
Britain. 

§  XXVIII.  Though  the  Englisb  continued  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  French,  not  only  in  the  seas  of  America, 
but  also  in  those  of  Europe,  by  taking  every  ship  they 
could  meet  with,  and  detaining  them,  their  cargoes,  ana 
crews ;  yet  the  F'rench,  whether  from  a  consciousness  of 
their  want  of  power  by  sea,  or  lliat  they  might  have  a  more ' 
plausible  plea  to  represent  EuL'land  as  the  aggressor,  were 
so  far  from  returning  these  hostilities,  that  their  fleet,  which 
escaped  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  having,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
August,  taken  the  Blandford  ship  of  war  with  Governor  . 
Lyttleton  on  board,  going  to  Carolina,  they  set  the  gover- 
nor at  liberty,  as  soon  as  the  court  was  informed  of  the  .' 
ship's  being  brought  into  iS'antes,  and  shortly  after 
leased  both  the  ship  and  crew.  However,  at  the  same  time, 
their  preparations  for  a  land  war  still  went  on  with  great 
diligence,  and  their  utmost  arts  and  efforts  were  fruitlessly 
exerted  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  to  join  with 
them  against  CJreat  Britain. 

§  XXIX.  In  England,  the  preparations  by  sea  became 
greater  than  ever,  several  new  ships  of  war  were  put  in 
commission,  and  many  others  taken  into  the  service  of, 
the  government:  the  exportation  of  gunpowder  was  for- 
bid :  the  bounties  to  seamen  were  continued,  and  the  ' 
number  of  those  that  either  entered  voluntarily,  or  v: 
pressed,  increased  daily,  as  did  also  the  captures  from  the 
French,  among  which  was  the  Esperance,  of  seventy  guns, 
taken  as  she  was  going  from  Rochefort  to  Brest  to  be 
manned.  The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  likewise 
ordered  to  be  augmented  ;  several  new  regiments  were 
raised,  and  all  half-pay  officers,  and  the  out-pensioners 
belonging  to  Chelsea  hospital,  were  directed  to  send  in 
their  names,  ages,  and  time  of  service,  in  order  that  such 
of  them  as  were  yet  able  to  sPrve  mi^ht  he  employed 
again  if  wanted.  The  English  navy,  so  early  as  in  the 
month  of  September  of  this  year,  consisted  of  one  ship  of 
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a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  five  of  a  tiundred  iruns  each, 
thirteen  of  ninety,  eight  of  eifjhty,  five  of  seventy-four, 
twenty-nine  of  seventy,  four  of  sixty-six,  one  of  sixty-four, 
thirtv-three  of  sixty,  three  of  fifty-four,  tweiUy-eifilit  of 
fifty,'  four  of  fortv-fonr,  thirty-five 'of  forty,  and'forly-two 
of  twenty,  four  sloops  of  war,  of  eighteen  guns  each,  two 
of  sixteen,  eleven  of  fourteen,  thirteen  of  twelve,  and  one 
of  ten,  besides  a  ereat  number  of  bomb-ketches,  fire-ships, 
and  tenders  ;  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  the  united  mari- 
time strengtli  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe  ;  whilst  that  of 
the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year, and  inchiding  the 
ships  then  upon  tlie  stocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than  six 
ships  of  eighty  guns,  twenty-one  of  seventy-four,  one  of 
seventy-two,  four  of  seventy,  thirty-one  of  sixty-four,  two 
of  sixty,  six  of  fifty,  and  thirty-two  frigates. 

§  XXX.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
when,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  jiarliamenl  met, 
and  his  majesty  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  from  tlie 
throne,  in  which  he  acquainted  tiieni — "  That  the  most 
proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  protect  our  possessions 
in  America,  and  to  regain  such  parts  thereof  as  had  been 
encroached  upon,  or  invaded  ;  that  to  preserve  his  people 
from  the  calnmities  of  war,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  general 
war  from  benisr  liiihted  up  in  Europe,  he  had  leen  aKvays 
ready  to  accept  reasonable  and  honourable  terms  of  accom- 
modation, but  that  none  such  had  been  proposed  by 
France :  that  he  had  also  confined  his  views  and  opera- 
tions to  hinder  France  from  making  new  encroachment^, 
or  supporting  those  already  made;  to  exert  his  people's 
rieht  to  a  satisfaction  for  hostilities  commuted  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  to  disappoint  such  designs,  as,  from 
various  appearances  and  preparatioi:s,  there  was  reason  to 
think  had  been  formed  asrainst  his  kingdoms  and  domi- 
nions ;  that  the  King  of  Spain  earnestly  wished  the  pre- 
servation of  the  |)ublic  tranquillity,  and  had  given  assur- 
ances of  his  intention  to  continue  in  the  same  pacific 
sentiments :  that  he  himself  had  greatly  increased  his 
naval  armaments,  and  augmented  his  land  forces  in  such 
a  manner  as  misrht  be  lea^it  burdensome  ;  and,  finally,  that 
he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  tlie  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  another  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which 
should  be  laid  before  them." 

§  XXXI.  In  answer  to  this  speech,  both  Houses  voted 
most  loyal  addresses,  but  not  without  a  warm  opposition, 
in  each,  to  some  of  the  particular  expressions ;  for  it  having 
been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  insert  in  their 
address  the  words  followin;:,  viz.  "That  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  oblised,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  duty,  crati- 
tude,  and  honour,  to  stand  by  and  support  his  majesty 
in  all  such  wise  and  nece.-^sarv  measures  and  engagements 
as  his  majesty  might  have  taken  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  his  crown,  or  to  defeat  any  attempts  which  might 
he  made  by  France,  in  resentment  for  such  measures,  and 
to  assist  his  majesty  in  disappointing  or  repelling  all  such 
enterprises  as  might  be  formed,  not  only  against  his  king- 
doms, hut  also  against  any  other  of  his  dominions  (thou'.'h 
not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain)  in  case  they 
should  he  attacked  on  account  of  the  part  which  his 
majesty  had  taken  for  maintaining  the  essential  interests 
of  his  kingdoms  ;"  the  inserting  of  these  wonis  in  their 
address  was  opposed  bv  Earl  Temple,  and  several  other 
lords ;  because,  by  the  first  part  of  them,  they  engaged  to 
approve  of  the  treaties  witn  Russia  and  Hesse-Cassel, 
neither  of  «hich  they  had  ever  seen  :  nor  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  either  of  them  could  be  of  any  advantage  to 
this  nation  :  and  by  the  second  part  of  these  words  it 
seemed  to  be  rciolved,  to  engage  this  nation  in  a  coniin- 
enlal  connexion  for  the  defence  of  Hanover,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  England  to  sii|iport,  and  which  would  be 
so  far  from  being  of  any  advantage  to  it  at  sea,  or  in 
America,  tliat  it  might  at  Inst  disable  the  nation  from  de- 
fending itself  in  either  of  those  paris  of  the  world.  But 
upon  putting  the  question,  the  inserting  of  these  words 
was  agreed  to  by  a  great  majority,  and  accordingly  they 
stand  as  part  of  the  address  of  the  House  upon  that 
occasion. 

§  XXXII.  To  this  remarkable  address  his  majesty  re- 
turned the  following  as  remarkable  answer:  "  My  Lords, 
I  give  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate address.     I  see,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the 


zeal  you  express  for  my  person  and  government,  and  for 
the  true  interest  of  your  country,  which  I  am  determined 
to  adhere  to.  The  assurances  which  you  give  me  for  the 
defence  of  my  territories  abroad,  are  a  strong  proof  of  your 
affection  for  me,  and  regard  for  my  honour.  Nothing 
shall  divert  me  from  pursuing  those  measures  which  will 
effectually  maintain  the  possessions  and  rights  of  my 
kingdoms,  and  procure  reasonahle  and  honourable  terms 
of  accommodation." — The  address  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons breathed  the  same  spirit  of  zeal  and  gratitude,  and 
was  full  of  the  warmest  assurances  of  a  ready  support  of 
his  majesty,  and  of  his  foreign  dominions,  if  attacked'  in 
resentment  of  his  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom ;  and  his  majesty's  answer  lo  it  was  to  the  same 
effect  as  that  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  same,  or  nearly 
t!ie  same  words,  relating  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  his 
majestv,  and  to  the  defence  of  his  foreign  dominions,  were 
proposed  to  be  inserted  in  tliis  address,  which  was  opposed 
by  William  Pitt,  Es(|.  then  paymaster  of  his  majesty's 
forces  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Legge,  Esq.  then  chancel- 
lor and  under-lreasurer  of  his  majesty's  exchequer,  and  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  ;  and  by  several  other 
gentlemen  in  high  posts  under  the  government,  as  well  as 
by  m.any  others  ;  but,  upon  putting  the  question,  it  was  by 
a  considerable  majority  agreed  to  insert  the  words  objected 
to;  and  very  soon  after,  Mr.  t'ltt,  Mr.  Legge,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  appeared  in  the  oppo- 
sition, were  dismissed  from  their  employments.  In  the 
meantime,  a  draft  came  over  from  Russia  for  part  of  her 
new  subsidy  stipulated  to  that  crown  ;  but  some  of  the 
ministry,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  finances, 
refused  to  pay  it,  at  least  before  the  treaty  should  be 
approved  of  by  parliament. 

§  XXXIII.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  had  not  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  before  it  was 
generally  perceived,  that,  though  an  honest,  well  meaning 
man,  and  a  favourite  with  the  king,  his  abilities  were  not 
equal  to  the  functions  of  that  post.  Much  less  were  they 
so  at  this  juncture,  when  the  nation  was  on  the  point  of 
being  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  expensive  war,  and 
plunged  into  foreign  measures  and  connexions,  which 
would  require  the  utmost  skill  of  an  able  politician  to 
render  them  pahitable  to  the  people.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Fox,  though  they  scarce  ever  agreed  in  any  other  particu- 
lar, had  generaliv  united  in  opposing  his  measures,  and 
their  superior  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
universally  acknowledged  abilities,  though  of  very  differ- 
ent kinds,  had  always  prevailed,  uncommon  as  it  was,  to 
see  two  persons  who  held  considerable  places  under  the 
government,  one  of  them  being  paymaster-general,  and  the 
other  secretary  at  war,  oppose,  upon  almost  every  occasion, 
a  secretary  of  state,  who  was  supposed  to  know  and  speak 
the  sentiments  of  his  master.  Sir  Thomas  himself  soon 
grew  sensible  of  his  want  of  sufficient  weight  in  the  senate 
of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore,  of  his  own  accord,  on  the 
tenth  of  November,  wiselv  and  dutifully  resigned  the  seals 
of  his  office  to  his  majesty,  who  delivered  ihem  to  Mr, 
Fox,  and  appointed  Sir  Thomas  master  of  the  wardrobe, 
with  a  pension  to  him  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  his  sons.  Lord  Barrington  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as 
secretary  at  war ;  and  soon  after  Sir  George  Lyttelton 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  lord  of  the 
treasury,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Legge,  who  had  declared 
himself  against  the  new  continental  system.  However, 
notwithstanding  these  changes  in  the  ministry,  very  warm 
debates  arose  in  both  Houses,  when  the  treaties  of  Russia 
and  Hesse-Cassel  came  to  be  considered  by  them  :  some 
of  the  members  were  for  referring  them  to  a  committee; 
but  this  motion  was  overruled,  in  consideration  of  his 
majesty's  having  engaged  in  them  to  guard  against  a  storm 
that  seemed  ready  to  break  upon  his  electoral  dominions, 
merelv  on  account  of  our  quarrel  with  the  French.  They 
were  at  length  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  against  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  by  eighty-four  against  eleven, 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

«  XXXIV.  The  House  of  Commons  then  proceeded  to 
provide  for  die  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  provisions  for  the  former.  Fifty  thousand 
seamen,  including  nine  thousand  one  iundred  and  thirty- 
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eight  marines,  were  voted,  on  tlie  twenty-fourth  of  Novem- 
ber, for  the  service  of  the  year  one  tliousand  seven  luinilred 
and  fifty-si.K,  together  with  two  millions  six  hundred  tliou- 
sand pounds  for  their  mauitenance,  and  thirty-four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty-three  land  soldiers,  with  nine 
hundred  and  thn-ty  tliousand  six  hundred  and  three  pounds, 
sixshillinits,  and  nine  pence  for  their  support.  An  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  voted  as  a  subsidy  to  the  Empress 
of  Russia;  fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  sixpence,  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Ilesse-Cassel;  and  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Elector 
(jf  Bavaria. 

§  XXW.  During  these  transactions,  the  public  was 
overwhelmed  with  consternation,  by  the  tidings  of  a  dread- 
ful earthquake,  which,  on  tlie  first  of  November,  shook  all 
Spain  ana  Portugal,  and  many  other  places  in  Europe,  and 
laid  tlie  city  of  Lisbon  in  ruins.  When  the  news  of  this 
great  calamity  first  reached  England,  it  was  feared  the 
consequences  of  it  might  affect  our  public  credit,  consider- 
ing the  vast  interest  which  the  English  merchants  had  in 
the  Portuguese  trade  :  but  fortunately,  it  afterwards  proved 
inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  what  had  been  appre- 
hended :  the  quarter  in  which  the  English  chiefly  lived, 
and  where  they  had  their  warehouses,  having  suffered  the 
least  of  any  part  of  the  city ;  and  most  of  the  Euijlish 
merchants  then  residing  there,  together  with  their  families, 
being  at  their  country-houses  to  avoid  the  insults  to  which 
they  might  have  been  exposed  from  the  Portuguese  popu- 
lace, during  the  celebration  of  their  aiito-da-fe,  which  was 
kept  that  very  day.  The  two  first  shocks  of  this  dreadful 
visitation  continued  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which 
the  water  of  the  river  Tagus  rose  perpendicularly  above 
twenty  feet,  and  subsided  to  its  natural  bed  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Great  numbers  of  houses,  of  which  this  city  then 
contained  about  thirty-six  thousand,  extending  in  length 
near  si,x  miles,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the  ascent  of  a 
hill,  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus, 
within  nine  miles  from  the  ocean,  were  thrown  down  by 
the  repeated  commotions  of  the  earth,  together  witli  several 
magnificent  churches,  monasteries,  and  public  buildings. 
But  what  entirely  completed  the  rum  of  this  then  most 
opulent  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  was  a  de- 
vouring conflagration,  partly  fortuitous  or  natural,  but 
chiefly  occasioned  by  a  set  of  impious  villains,  who, 
unawed  by  the  tremendous  scene  at  that  very  instant 
passing  before  their  eyes,  with  a  wickedness  scarcely  to  be 
credited,  set  fire  even  to  the  falling  edifices  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  to  increase  the  general  confusion,  that 
they  might  have  the  better  opportunity  to  rob  and  plunder 
their  already  desolated  fellow-citizens.  Out  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  which  Lisbon  was 
then  supposed  to  contain,  about  ten  thousand  perished  by 
this  calamity  ;  and  the  survivors,  deprived  of  tneir  habita- 
tions, and  destitute  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were 
forced  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  open  fields. 

§  XXXVL  As  soon  as  his  majesty  received  an  account 
of  this  deplorable  event,  from  his  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  he  sent  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  parliament, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  acquainting  them 
therewith,  and  desiring  their  concurrence  and  assistance 
towards  speedily  relieving  the  unhappy  sufferers  ;  and  the 
parliament  thereupon,  to  the  honour  of  British  humanitv, 
unanimously  voted,  on  the  eighth  of  December,  a  gift  of 
an  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  distressed  people  of 
Portugal.  A  circumstance  which  enhances  the  merit  of 
this  action  is,  that  though  the  English  themselves  were,  at 
that  very  time,  in  great  want  of  grain,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  sum  was  sent  in  corn,  flour,  rice,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  beef  from  Ireland;  supplies  which  came  very 
seasonably  for  the  poor  Portuguese,  who  were  in  actual 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  king  was  so  affected 
by  this  instance  of  British  generosity,  that,  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  timely  relief,  he  ordered  Mr.  CiLstres,  the 
British  resident  at  his  court,  to  give  the  preference,  in  the 
distribution  of  these  supplies,  to  the  British  subjects  who 
had  suffered  by  the  earthquake :  accordingly,  about  a 
thirtieth  part  of  the  provisions,  and  two  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose :  and  his  Portu- 
guese majesty  returned  his  thanks,  in  very  warm  terms,  to 
tlie  British  crown  andnation. 


§  XXXVII.  The  report  of  an  intended  invasion  of  these 
kingdoms  by  the  French  increasing  daily,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  January  Lord  Barrington,  as  secretary  of 
war,  laid  before  the  House  an  estimate  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  ten  new  regiments  of  loot,  over  and  above  the 
thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  land 
soldiers  before  ordered  to  be  raised  ;  and  a  sum  of  ninety- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  ten 
shillings,  was  voted  for  these  additional  forces :  upon 
another  estimate  presented  a  little  after  by  the  same  lord, 
and  founded  upon  the  same  reasons,  for  raising,  for  the 
further  defence  of  the  kingdom,  eleven  troops  of  light 
dragoons,  forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  three  pence,  were  voted 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  together  with  eighty-one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings, 
for  a  regiment  of  foot  to  "be  raised  in  North  America  ;  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  half- 
penny, for  the  maintenance  of  our  forces  already  establish- 
ed in  our  American  colonies  :  and  seventy-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  six  shillings,  for  six 
regiments  of  foot  from  Ireland,  to  serve  in  North  America 
and  the  East  Indies.  Besides  all  these  supplies,  Mr.  Fox, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  presented  to  the  House  a 
message  from  the  king,  desiring  them  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  faithful  ser\'ices  of  the  people  of  New 
England,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  North  America;  upon 
which  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  mo-e 
were  voted,  and  five  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  in  particular.  In  short,  including  several 
other  sums,  as  well  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  army 
and  navy,  as  for  a  subsidy  o(  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds,  two  shil- 
lings, and  sixpence,  for  Hanoverian  troops,  of  which  two 
last  articles  further  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter,  the  whole 
of  the  supplies  granted  by  parliament  in  this  session 
amounted  to  seven  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  four  shillings, 
and  sixfience  three  farthings.  For  raising  this  sum, 
besides  the  malt  tax,  and  the  land  tax  of  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  the  whole  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  from 
the  fifth  of  January  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  till  it  should  amount  to  one  million  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds, 
eleven  shillings,  and  eleven  pence  halfpenny,  was  ordered 
to  be  applied  thereunto ;  together  with  a  million  to  be 
raised  by  loans  or  exchequer  bills,  at  three  per  cent,  inte- 
rest :  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  redeemable  annuities  at  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be 
raised  by  a  lottery,  at  three  per  cent.  All  which  sums, 
with  eighty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  five  pence  halfpenny,  then  re- 
maining in  the  exchequer,  amounted  to  seven  millions 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty- one  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  seven  pence. 

§  XXXV'III.  The  clause  inserted  in  the  mutiny  bill 
last  year,  subjecting  all  officers  and  soldiers  raised  in 
America,  by  authority  of  the  respective  governors  or 
governments  there,  to  the  same  rules,  and  articles  of  war, 
and  the  same  penalties  and  punishments,  as  the  British 
forces  were  liaole  to ;  the  act  passed  at  the  same  time  for 
Tegulating  the  marine  forces,  while  on  shore,  and  that  for 
the  most  speedy  and  effectual  manning  of  his  majesty's 
navy ;  were  not  only  confirmed  now ;  but  it  was  further 
enacted,  with  respect  to  this  last,  as  well  as  for  the  more 
speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  of  his  majesty's  land  forces, 
that  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  present  act 
should  be  empowered  to  raise  and  levy  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  such  able-bodied  men  as  did  not 
follow  any  lawful  calling  or  employment ;  or  had  not  some 
other  lawful  and  sufficient  support ;  and  might  order, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  jileased,  a  general  search  to 
be  made  for  such  persons,  in  order  to  their  being  brought 
before  them  to  be  examined  ;  nay,  that  tlie  parish  or  town 
officers  might,  without  any  such  order,  search  for  and  se- 
cure such  persons,  in  order  to  convey  them  before  the 
said  commissioners  to  be  examined ;  that  if  any  three 
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commissioners  sliould  find  any  pei-son,  so  broii^lil  before 
tliem,  to  be  withm  the  above"  description,  and  if  the  re- 
cruiting officer  attending  should  judge  him  to  be  a  man 
fit  for  his  majesty's  service,  they  should  cause  him  to  be 
delivered  to  such  officer,  who  might  secure  him  in  any 
place  of  safety  provided  by  the  justices  of  peace  for  that 
purpose,  or  even  in  any  public  prison  ;  and  that  every 
such  man  was  from  that  time  to  be  deemed  a  listed  sol- 
dier, and  not  to  be  taken  out  of  his  majesty's  service  by 
aiiv  process,  other  than  for  some  criminal  matter.  Nothing 
coiild  more  plainly  show  either  the  zeal  of  the  parliament 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  their  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  our  ministry,  than  their 
agreeing  to  this  act,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  till  the 
end  of  the  next  session ;  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
wicked  and  enterprising  administration,  might  have  been 
made  such  a  use  of,  as  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
that  security  which,  is  provided  by  our  happy  constitution 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

§  XXXIX.  The  next  object  of  the  immediate  attention 
of  parliament  in  this  session  was  the  raising  of  a  new  re- 
giment of  foot  in  North  America ;  for  which  purpose  the 
sura  of  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy -eight 
pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  to  which  the  estimate  thereof 
amounted,  was  voted.  This  regiment,  which  was  to  con- 
sist of  four  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each,  was  intend- 
ed to  be  raised  chiefly  out  of  the  Germans  and  Swiss, 
who,  for  many  years  past,  had  annually  transported  them- 
selves in  great  numbers  to  the  British  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, where  waste  lands  had  been  assigned  them  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  provinces;  but,  very  injudiciously,  no  care 
had  been  taken  to  intermix  them  with  the  English  inha- 
bitants of  the  place.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  owing, 
that  they  have  continued  to  correspond  and  converse  only 
with  one  another ;  so  that  very  few  of  them,  even  of  those 
who  have  been  born  there,  have  yet  learned  to  speak  or 
understand  the  English  tongue.  However,  as  they  were 
all  zealous  protestants,  and  in  general  strong  hardy  men, 
and  accustomed  to  tlieclimate,  it  was  judged  that  a  regiment 
of  good  and  faithful  soldiers  might  be  raised  out  of  them, 
particularly  proper  to  oppose  the  French  :  but  to  this  end 
It  was  necessary  to  appoint  some  officers,  especially  subal- 
terns, who  understood  military  discipline,  and  could  speak 
the  German  language  ;  and  as  a  sufficient  number  of  such 
could  not  be  found  among  the  English  officers,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  bring  over  and  grant  commissions  to  several 
German  and  Swiss  officers  and  engineers ;  but  as  this  step, 
by  the  act  of  settlement,  could  not  be  taken  wit'iout  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  an  act  was  now  passed  for  enabling 
his  majesty  to  grant  commissions  to  a  certain  number  of  fo- 
reign protestants,  who  had  served  abroad  as  officers  or  en-, 
gineers,  to  act  and  rank  as  officers  or  engineers  in  America 
onlv.  An  act  was  likewise  passed  in  this  session,  strictly 
forbidding,  under  pain  of  death,  any  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects to  serve  as  officers  under  the  French  king,  or  to  enlist 
as  soldiers  in  his  service,  without  his  majesty's  previous  li- 
cense ;  and  also  for  obliging  such  of  his  majesty's  subjects  as 
should,  in  time  to  come,accept  of  commissions  in  the  Scotch 
brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  abjuration,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  pounds. 

§  XL.  As  it  had  been  resolved  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  summer,  to  build  vessels  of  force  upon  the  lake 
Ontario,  an  act  was  now  passed  for  extending  the  ma- 
ritime laws  of  Enslanil,  relating  to  the  government  of  his 
majesty's  ships  and  forces  by  sea,  to  such  officers,  sea- 
men, and  others,  as  should  serve  on  board  his  majesty's 
ships  or  vessels  employed  upon  the  lakes,  great  waters,  or 
rivers  in  North  America ;  and  also,  but  not  without  oppo- 
sition to  this  last,  for  the  better  recruiting  of  his  majesty's 
forces  upon  the  continent  of  America:  to  which  end, "by 
a  new  clause  now  added  to  a  former  act,  a  recruiting 
officer  was  empowered  to  enlist  and  detain  an  indented 
servant,  even  tliough  his  master  should  reclaim  him,  upon 
paying  to  the  master  such  a  sum  as  two  justices  of  peace, 
within  the  precinct,  should  adjudge  to  be  a  reasonable 


tilt  fify  of  Kilkenny  to  the  town  of  Innestalge  ;  twenty  tliniisand 
pounds  tow»t<l5  c«rryin;i  on  an  inldnd  navisation  from  the  cily  of 
llublin  to  the  river  .Shannon  :  lour  thousand  pounds  for  making  the  river 
Ncwry   navjoahle  ;     a  thousand    pounils  a-ytar  fu(    two   years,    f<tr  the 


equiwili'iit  for  the  original  purchuse-money,  and  the  ii». 
mainiiig  time  such  servant  might  have  to  serve. 

§  XLI.  The  intestine  broils  of  Ireland  were  happily 
composed  this  year,  by  the  prudent  management  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hartmgton,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 
By  his  steady  and  disinterested  conducfj  his  candour  and 
humanity,  the  Irish  were  not  only  brought  to  much  better 
temper,  even  among  themselves,  than  they  were  before  their 
late  outrageous  riots  and  dangerous  dissensions  happened  : 
but  also  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  measures  of 
England,  without  this  last  being  obliged  to  give  up  any 
one  point  of  her  superiority.  The  leading  men  in  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  were  the  first  that  conformed:  and 
though  the  ferment  continued  very  high  for  some  time 
after,  among  the  middlint'  and  lower  ranks  of  people,  it 
was  at  length  entirely  allayed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  loid- 
lieulenant,  and  the  excellent  law,  which  he  encouraged 

and  passed  for  the  benefit  of  tliat  nation.^     The  P 

of  Ireland,  who  had  been  very  busy  in  fomenting  many  of 
the  late  disturbances,  was,  by  hi's  mnjesty's  command, 
struck  ofi'  the  list  of  privy-counsellors  :  and  tlie  greatest 
part  of  those  patriots  whom  faction  had  turned  out  of 
their  employments  there  were  reinstated  with  honour. 

5  XLII.  The  parliament  of  England,  which  had  ad- 
journed on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  met  again  :  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  and  the  Lords  on  the  nineteenth.  •  •  i  ■ 
On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  treaty  between 
his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  signed, 
importing,  that,  for  the  defence  of  their  common  country, 
Germany, and  in  order  to  preserve  her  peace  and  tranquillity, 
which  It  was  feared  was  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  on  ac- 
count of  the  disputes  in  America,  the  two  kings,  for  that 
end  only,  entered  into  a  convention  of  neutrality,  by  which 
they  reciprocally  bound  themselves  not  to  suffer  foreign 
troops  of  any  nation  whatsoever  to  enter  into  Germany,  or 
pass  through  it,  during  the  troubles  aforesaid,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  might  result  from  them  ;  but  to  oppose  the 
same  with  their  utmost  might,  in  order  to  secure  Germany 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  maintain  her  fundamental  laws 
and  constitutions,  and  preserve  her  peace  uninterrupted. 
Thus,  the  late  treaty  with  Russia  was  virtually  renounced. 
Their  majesties,  moreover,  seized  this  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  adjust  the  differences  that  had  subsisted  between 
them,  in  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  Silesia  loan,  due 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  indem- 
nification claimed  by  the  subjects  of  his  Prussian  majesty 
for  their  losses  by  sea  during  the  late  war;  so  that  the  at- 
tachment laid  on  the  said  debt  was  agreed  to  be  taken  oft',  as 
soon  a<  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  should  be  exchanged. 

§  XLI  1 1.  On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  House  took 
into  consideration  the  laws  then  in  being  relating  to  the 
militia  of  this  kingdom;  and  finding  them  insufficient, 
ordered  a  new  bill  to  be  prepared,  and  brought  in,  for  the 
better  regulating  of  the  militia  forces  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  England.  A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  to  that 
effect,  and  presented  to  the  House  on  the  twelfth  of  March 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  Townshend,  Esq.  who,  to  his  honour, 
vvas  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  it.  After  receiving 
many  amendments  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  on 
the  tenth  of  May  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Lords  :  but  seve- 
ral objections  being  made  to  it  by  some  of  the  peers,  and 
it  seeming  to  them  that  some  further  amendments  were 
still  necessary,  which  they  thought  they  could  not  in  that 
session  spare  time  to  consider  so  maturely  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  required,  a  negative  of  fifty-nine  against 
twentv-tliiee  was  put  upon  the  motion  for  pass.ng  the 
hill;  tliough  every  one  must  have  been  sensible,  not  only  of 
the  propriety,  biit  even  of  the  absolute  necessity,  of  such 
a  law,  whicli  was  ardently  desired  by  the  whole  nation. 

§  XLIV.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  his  majesty 
went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and,  after  having  given  tlie 
royal  assent  to  the  bills  then  depending,  thankeil  his  par- 
liament, in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  for  their  vigorous  and 
effectual  support.      He  acquainted  them,  that  the  injuries 


, .  jud  three  hundred  thousand  pnmids  lo  his  maiesty, 

towards  supporting  the  several  branches  of  the  estahlishnient,  and  ftir  lie. 
fraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  for  two  ytais. 
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and  hostilities  which  had  been  for  some  time  committed 
by  the  Freiicii  against  his  dominions  and  subjects,  were 
inen  followed  by  the  actual  invasion  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca, thongh  guaranteed  to  him  by  all  the  great  powers 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  by  the  French  king:  tliat  he 
bad,  tl;erefore,  found  himself  oblisred,  in  vindication  of  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  of  the  ndits  of  his  people,  to  de- 
clare war  in  form  against  France;  and  that  he  relied  on 
the  divine  protection,  and  the  vigorous  assistance  of  bis 
faithful  subjects,  in  so  just  a  cause.  The  parliament  was 
then  adjourned  to  the  eighteenth  of  June  ;  and  from  thence 
afterwards  to  the  eighteenth  of  July,  and  then  it  was  pro- 
rsgiied. 


CHAP.  V 
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Ftrnient  ol  the  people  at  home.  $  .\II1.  Admiral  Byns  superseded,  and 
sent  home  prisoner.  5  XIV,  Account  of  the  siefie  of  ,St,  Philip'sloit.in 
Minorca,  ?  XV,  Precautions  taken  by  General  Blakenev,  »XVI, 
Siese  commenced,    !  .\VU,  English  squadron  appears,    4.\VllI,Ge 


il.  Rejoicings  in  France, 

clamours  in  tn$Ian<l.  ;  .XXII.  Gallantry  of  Fortnnatus  Wriiiht, 
SXXllI,  General  Blakeney  created  a  baron,  J^-XIV,  Measures 
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Earl  of  Loudoun  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  America,  $  X.XVIl, 
Hb  Britannic  majesty's  ileclaration  of  war.  5  X.WIII.  Substance  of 
tlie  French  king's  dei  laration,  ;  -X.XIX,  Address  of  the  citvof  London, 
^X.X.X,  'Iriar  of  General  Fowke.  i  X.X.XI.  Affairs  of  Amenta. 
§  .XXXII.  Colonel  Bra.istreet  defeats  a  body  of  French  on  the  river 
Onondaga.  $  XXXIII.  Earl  of  Loudoun  arrives  at  i^ew  York. 
i  X.XXIV.  Osweao  reduced  by  the  enemy,  i  XXXV,  Further  pro- 
ceedings in  AmeriL.a.  $  X.X.XVI,  Naval  operations  in  that  country, 
J  .X,X.XVIl,  Transactions  in  the  East  Indies,  »  XXX  VIll,  Cakulia 
Besieged  by  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  5  XX.XIX,  Deplorable  fate  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  dungeon  there,     ^  XL.  Ailditiunai  cruelties 

isedon  .Mr.  Holwel'      

Tort  of  Geria  taken  I 

ubsequent  proceedii 

A  D  )■"'  ^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  month  of  January  Mr.  Fox, 
'  '  lately  appointed  secretary  of  state,  received 
a  letter  from  M,  Rouille,  minister  and  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs  to  the  King  of  France,  expostulatins  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign,  upon  the  orders  and  instructions 
for  committing  hostilities,  which  his  Britannic  majesty  had 
given  to  General  Braddock  and  Admiral  Boscawen,  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  most  solemn  assurances  so 
often  repeated  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  in  writing,  lie 
complained  of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
master's  flag  in  attacking  and  taking  two  of  his  ships  in  the 
open  sea,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war;  as  also 
by  committing  depredations  on  the  commerce  of  his  most 
cliristian  majesty's  subjects,  in  contempt  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  failh  of  treaties,  and  the  usases  established  anions 
civilized  nations.  He  said,  the  sentiments  and  character 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  gave  the,king  his  master  room  to 
expect  that  at  his  return  to  London  he  would  disavow  the 
conduct  of  his  admiralty ;  but  seems  that,  instead  of 
punishing,  he  rather  encouraged  those  who  had  been  giiiltv 
of  such  depredations,  his  most  christian  majesty  would  be 
deemed  deficient  in  what  he  o-.ved  to  his  own  glorv,  the 
dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the  defence  of  bis  people,  if  he 
deferred  any  longer  demanding  a  sisnal  reparation  for  the 
outrage  done  to  the  French  flae,  and  the  damage  sustained 
by  his  subjects.  He,  therefore,  demanded  immediate  and 
full  restitution  of  all  the  French  ships  which,  contrarv  to 
law  and  decorum,  had  been  taken  by  the  English  navv, 
together  with  the  offirers,  soldiers,  mariners,  guns,  stores, 
and  merchandise,  lie  declareil,  that  should  this  restitu- 
tion be  made,  he  should  be  willing  to  ensage  in  a  netrocia- 
tion  for  what  ftirtlier  satisfa.mon  be  might  claim,  and  con- 
tinue desirous  to  see  the  differences  relating  to  America 
determined  by  a  solid  and  equitable  accommodation;  but 
if,  contrary  to  all  hopes,  these  demands  sliould  be  rejected, 
be  would  consider  such  a  denial  of  justice  as  the  most  au- 
thentic declaration  of  war,  and  as  a  formed  design  in  the 
court  of  London  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  To  this 
peremptory  remonstrance  the  British  secretary  was  directed 


to  answer,  Tiiat  though  the  King  of  England  would 
readily  consent  to  an  equitable  and  solid  accommodation; 
he  would  not  comply  with  the  demand  of  immediate  and 
full  restitution  as  a  preliminary  condition  ;  for  his  majesty 
had  taken  no  steps  but  such  as  were  rendered  just  and  in- 
dispensable by  tne  hostilities  which  the  French  began  in 
time  of  profound  peace,  and  a  proper  regard  for  his  own 
honour,  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  crown,  and  the 
security  of  his  kingdoms. 

§  IL  Without  all  doubt  the  late  transactions  had  afford- . 
eil  specious  arguments  for  bo(h  nations  lo  impeach  the 
conduct  of  each  other.  The  I'lench  court,  conscious  of 
their  encroachments  in  Nova  Scotia,  affected  to  draw  a 
shade  over  these,  as  particulars  belonging  to  a  disputed 
territory,  and  to  tiivert  the  attention  to  tlte  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  where  JamonviUe  and  his  detachment  had  been  at- 
tacked and  massacred  by  the  English,  without  the  least 
provocation.  They  likewise  inveighed  against  the  capture 
of  their  ships  before  any  declaration  o(  war,  as  flagrant 
acts  of  piracy  ;  and  some  neutral  powers  of  Europe  seemed 
to  consider  them  in  the  same  point  of  view.  It  was  cer- 
tainly high  time  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  French  by 
force  of  arms,  and  surely  this  might  have  been  as  efl'ectu- 
ally  and  expeditiously  exerted  under  the  usual  sanction  of 
a  formal  declaration  ;  the  omission  of  which  exposed  the 
administration  to  the  censure  of  our  neighbours,  and  fixed 
the  imputation  of  fraud  and  fieebooting  on  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  ministry  was  said  to  have  delayed  the 
ceremony  of  pronouncing  war  from  political  considerations, 
supposing  that,  should  the  French  be  provoked  into  the 
first  declaration  of  this  kind,  the  powers  of  Europe  would 
consider  his  most  christian  majesty  as  the  aggressor,  and 
(Jreat  Britain  would  reap  all  the  fruits  of  the  defensive 
alliances  in  which  she  had  engaged.  But  nothing  could 
be  more  weak  and  frivolous  than  such  a  conjecture.  The 
agsressor  is  he  who  first  violates  the  peace :  and  everv  allv 
will  interpret  the  aggression  according  to  his  own  interest 
and  convenience.  The  administration  maintained  the  ap- 
pearance of  candour  in  the  midst  of  their  hostilities.  The 
merchant  ships,  of  which  a  great  number  had  been  taken 
from  the  French,  were  not  sold  and  divided  among  the 
captors,  according  to  the  practice  of  war ;  but  carefully 
sequestered  with  all  their  cargoes  and  effects,  in  order  to  be 
restored  to  their  risht  owners,  in  case  the  disputes  between 
the  two  nations  should  not  be  productive  of  an  open  rup- 
ture. In  this  particular,  however,  it  was  pity  that  a  little 
common  sense  liad  not  been  blended  with  their  honourable 
intention.  Great  part  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  fish,  and 
other  perishable  commodities,  which  were  left  to  rot  and  J 
putrefy,  and  afterwards  thrown  overboard  to  prevent  con-  I 
tagion  ;  so  that  the  owners  and  captors  were  equally  dis-  I 
appointed,  and  the  value  of  them  lost  to  both  nations.  i 

5  III.  The  court  of  Versailles,  while  they  presented  re-  ', 
monstrances  which  they  knew  would  prove  ineffectual,  and  { 
exclaimed  against  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  all  ,' 
the  arts  of  calumny  and  exaggeration  at  every  court  in 
Christendom,  continued  nevertheless  to  make  such  prepa- 
rations as  denoted  a  design  to  prosecute  the  war  with  un- 
common vigour.  They  began  to  repair  and  fortify  Dun- 
kirk :  orders  were  published,  that  all  British  subjects 
should  quit  the  dominions  of  France:  many  English  ves- 
sels were  seized  in  the  different  ports  of  that  kingdom, 
and  their  crews  sent  to  prison.  At  the  same  time  an  edict 
was  issued,  inviting  the  French  subjects  to  equip  priva- 
teers, offering  a  premium  of  forty  livres  for  everv  gun,  and 
as  much  for  every  man  they  should  take  from  the'enemy  ; 
and  promising,  that,  in  case  a  peace  shoud  be  speedily  con- 
cluded, the  king  would  purchase  the  privateers  at  prime 
cost.  They  employed  great  numbers  of  artificers  and  sea- 
men in  equipping  a  formidable  squadron  of  ships  at  Brest ; 
and  assembling  a  strong  body  of  land  forces,  as  well  as  a 
consitlerable  number  of  transports,  threatened  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  with  a  dangerous  invasion. 

§  IV.  The  English  people  were  seized  with  consterna- 
tion :  the  ministry  were  alarmed  and  perplexed.  Colonel 
Vorke,  the  British  resident  at  the  Hague,  was  ordered  bv  his 
majesty  to  make  requisition  of  the  six  thousand  men  whom 
Ihe  States-general  are  obliged  by  treaty  to  furnish,  when 
Great  Britain  shall  be  threatened  with  an  invasion  ;  and 
111  February  he  presented  a  memorial  for  this  purpose. 
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Monsieur  d'Affry,  tlie  French  king's  minister  at  the  Hatjue, 
having  received  intimation  of  his  demand,  produced  a 
counter-memorial  from  his  master,  char^ini;  the  Enjrlish 
as  the  assressor,  and  giving  the  States-general  plamly  to 
understand,  that,  should  they  grant  the  succours  demanded 
bv  Great  Britam,  he  would  consider  their  compliances  as 
ail  act  of  hostility  against  himself.  The  Dutch,  though 
divided  among  themselves  by  faction,  were  unanimously 
averse  to  any  measure  that  might  involve  them  in  the  ap- 
proaching war  Their  commerce  was  in  a  great  measure 
decayed,  and  their  Hnances  were  too  much  exhausted  to 
admit  of  an  immediate  augmentation  of  their  forces,  which 
for  many  other  reasons  they  strove  to  avoid.  They  fore- 
saw a  great  increase  of  trade  in  their  adhering  to  a  punc- 
tual neutrality  :  thev  were  afraid  of  the  French  by  land, 
and  jealous  of  the  Englisli  by  sea  ;  and,  perhaps,  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  seeing  these  two  proud  and  powerful  nations 
humble  and  impoverish  each  other.  Certain  it  is,  the 
Slates-general  proiracted  their  answer  to  Mr.  Yorke's  me- 
inorial  by  such  affected  delays,  that  llie  court  of  London 
perceived  their  intention,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  morti- 
fication of  a  flat  denial,  the  king  ordered  his  resident  to 
acquaint  the  princess  regent,  that  he  would  not  insist 
upon  this  demand.  The  States,  thus  freed  from  their  per- 
(liexity,  at  length  delivered  an  answer  to  Mr.  Vorke,  in 
which  they  expatiated  on  the  difficulties  they  were  laid 
under,  and  thanked  his  Britannic  majesty  for  having  freed 
them  by  his  declaration  from  that  embarrassment  into 
which  they  were  thrown  by  his  first  demand  and  the 
counter-memorial  of  the  French  minister.  The  real  senti- 
ments of  those  people,  however,  more  plainly  appeared  in 
the  previous  resolution  delivered  to  the  States  of  Holland 
iiy  tlie  towns  of  Amsterdam,  Dorf,  Haerleni,  Gouda,  Rot- 
terdam, and  Enckliuysen,  declaring  flatly  that  England 
was  unconlrovertibly  the  aggressor  in  Europe,  by  seizing 
a  considerable  number  of  French  vessels  ;  that  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Great  Britain  did  not  affect  the  republic's 
guarantee  of  the  protestant  succession,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
only  intendeil  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  injury  sustained 
by  the  subjects  of  his  most  christian  majesty  ;  finally,  that 
the  succours  demanded  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
King  of  England  ;  as  it  appeared  by  the  declaration  of  his 
most  christian  majesty,  that  their  gianting  these  succours 
would  immediately  lay  them  under  a  necessity  of  demand- 
ing, in  their  turn,  assistance  from  Great  Britain.  From 
this  way  of  anjuing,  the  English  may  perceive  what  they 
have  to  expect  m  cases  of  emergency  from  the  friendship 
of  their  nearest  allies,  who  must  always  be  furnished  with 
the  same  excuse,  whenever  they  find  it  convenient  or 
necessary  to  their  own  interest.  Such  a  consideration, 
joined  to  other  concurring  motives,  ought  to  induce  the 
British  legislature  to  withdraw  its  dependence  from  all 
foreign  connexions,  and  provide  such  a  constitutional  force 
within  itself,  as  will  be  fully  suflncient  to  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  an  external  enemy.  The  apprehensions  and  dis- 
traction of  the  people  at  this  juncture  plainly  evinced  the 
expediency  of  such  a  nalional  force  ;  but  diff'erent  parlies 
were  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  nature  of  such  a 
provision.  Some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  their  country 
proposed  a  well  regulated  militia,  as  an  institution  that 
would  effectually  answer  the  purpose  of  defending  a  wide 
extended  sea-coast  from  invasion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  propo.sal  was  ridiculed  and  refuted  as  impracticable 
or  useless  by  all  the  retainers  to  the  court,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  standing  army.  In  the  meantime,  as  the 
experiment  could  not  be  immediately  tried,  and  the  present 
juncture  demanded  some  instant  determination,  recourse 
was  had  to  a  foreign  remedy. 

^  V,  Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  king  sent  a 
written  message  to  parliament,  intimating,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived repeated  advices,  from  different  persons  and  places, 
that  a  design  had  been  formed  by  the  French  court  to  in- 
vade Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  and  the  great  preparations 
of  forces,  ships,  artillery,  and  warlike  stores,  then  notori- 
ouslv  making  in  the  ports  of  France  opposite  to  the  Briiish 
coasts,  together  with  the  language  of  tlie  French  ministers 
in  some  foreign  courts,  left  little  room  to  doubt  the  reality 
of  such  a  design  :  that  his  m.ijesty  had  augmented  his 
forces  both  liy  sea  and  land,  and  taken  proper  measures 
and  precautions  for  putting  his  kingdom  in  a  posture  of 


defence ;  that,  in  order  further  lo  strengthen  himself,  he 
had  made  a  requisition  of  a  body  of  Hessian  troops,  pur- 
suant to  the  late  treaty,  to  be  forthwith  brought  over,  and 
for  that  purpose  ordered  transports  to  be  prepared  ;  that  he 
doubted  not  of  being  enabled  and  supported  by  his  parlia- 
ment in  taking  such  measures  as  might  be  conducive  lo  an 
end  so  essential  lo  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
these  kingdoms.  This  message  was  no  sooner  received, 
than  both  Houses  voted,  composed,  and  presented,  very 
warm  and  affectionate  adilresses,  in  which  nis  majesty  was 
dianked  for  the  requisition  he  had  made  of  the  Hessian 
Hoops;  a  measure  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have 
been  stigmatized  with  all  the  satire  and  rhetoric  of  the 
opposition. 

§  \'I.  Even  this  precaution  was  not  thought  sufficient  to 
secure  the  island,  and  quiet  the  terrors  of  the  people.  In 
a  few  davs  Mr.  Fox,  the  new  minister,  encouraged  by  the 
unanimity  which  had  appeared  so  conspicuous  in  the 
motions  for  the  late  addresses,  ventured  to  move  again,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  another  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  king,  beseeching  Ins  majesty,  that  for  the 
more  effectual  defence  of  this  island,  and  for  the  better 
security  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  against 
the  threatened  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy,  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  order  twelve  battalions  of  his  electoral 
troops,  together  with  the  usual  detachment  of  artillery,  to 
be  forthwith  brought  into  this  kingdom.  There  was  a 
considerable  party  in  the  House,  to  whom  such  a  motion 
was  odious  and  detestable;  but  considering  the  critical 
siluation  of  affairs,  they  were  afraid  that  a  direct  opposition 
might  expose  them  to  a  more  odious  suspicion  :  they,  there- 
fore, moved  for  the  order  of  the  day,  and  insisted  on  the 
question's  being  put  upon  that  motion  ;  but  it  was  carried 
111  the  negative  by  a  considerable  majority,  which  also 
agreed  to  the  other  proposal.  The  resolution  of  the  House 
was  communicated  to  the  Lords,  who  unanimously  con- 
curred :  and  their  joint  address  being  presented,  his  ma- 
jesty assured  them  he  would  immediately  comply  with 
their  request.  Accordingly,  such  expedition  was  used, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  both  Hanoverians  and 
Hessians  arrived  in  England,  and  encamped  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom. — As  the  fears  of  an  invasion  subsided 
111  the  minds  of  the  people,  their  antipathy  to  these  foreign 
auxiliaries  emerged.  They  were  beheld  with  the  eyes  of 
jealousy,  suspicion,  and  disdain.  They  were  treated  with 
contempt,  reserve,  and  rigour.  The  ministry  was  execrated 
for  having  reduced  the  nation  to  such  a  low  circumstance 
of  disgrace,  as  that  they  should  owe  their  security  to  Ger- 
man mercenaries.  There  were  not  wanting  some  incendi- 
aries, who  circulated  hints  and  insinuations,  that  the  king- 
dom had  been  purposely  left  unprovided  ;  and  that  the 
natives  of  South  Britain  had  been  formerly  subdued  and 
expelled  by  a  body  of  Saxon  auxiliaries,  whom  they  had 
hired  for  their  preservation.  In  a  word,  the  doubts  and 
suspicions  of  a  people  naturally  blunt  and  jealous  were 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  of  animosity,  that  nothing  would 
have  restrained  them  from  violent  acts  of  outrage,  but  the 
most  orderly,  modest,  and  inoffensive  behaviour  by  which 
both  the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  were  distinguished. 

§  VII.  Under  the  cloak  of  an  invading  armament,  which 
eni;rossed  the  attention  of  the  British  nation,  the  French 
were  actually  employed  in  preparations  for  an  expedition, 
which  succeeded  according  to  their  wish.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  advice  was  received  that  a  French  squad- 
ron would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  sail  from  Toulon  :  this 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  repeated  intelligence,  not  only 
from  foreign  gazettes,  but  also  from  English  ministers  and 
consuls  residing  in  Spain  and  Italy.  They  affirmed  that 
the  Toulon  squadron  consisted  of  twelve  or  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line,  with  a  great  number  of  transports  ;  that  they  were 
supplied  with  provisions  for  two  months  only,  conse- 
quently could  not  be  intended  for  America;  and  that 
strong'bodies  of  troops  were  on  their  march  from  different 
parts  of  the  French  dominions  to  Dauphinc  and  Provence 
m  order  to  be  embarked.  Notwithstanding  these  particu- 
lars of  information,  which  plainly  pointed  cut  Minorca  as 
the  object  of  their  expedition  ;  notwithstanding  the  exten- 
sive and  important  commerce  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  no  care  was  taken  to 
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send  tliither  a  squadron  of  sliips  capable  to  protect  tlie 
trade,  and  frustrUe  the  designs  of  the  enemv.  That  great 
provmee  was  left  to  a  few  inconsiderable  sliips  and  frigates, 
which  could  serve  no  other  purpose  tlian  that  of  carrying 
intelligence  from  port  to  port,  and  enriching  their  coin- 
nianders,  by  malving  prize  of  merchant  vessels.  Nav,  the 
ministry  seemed  to  pay  little  or  no  re'jard  to  the  remon- 
strance of  (Jeneral  Blaicenev,  deputy  governor  of  Minorca, 
who,  in  repeated  advices,  represented  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison  which  lie  commanded  in  St.  Philip's  castle,  the 
chief  fortress  on  the  island.  Far  from  strengthening  the 
garrison  with  a  proper  reinforcement,  they  did  not  even 
send  timber  llie  officers  belonging  to  it,  who  were  in  Eng- 
land upon  leave  of  absence,  ror  give  directions  for  any 
vessel  to  transport  tliein,  until  the  French  armament  was 
ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  that  island/' 

§  VlII.  At  length,  the  destination  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
being  universally  known,  the  ministry  seemed  to  rouse  from 
their  lethargy,  and,  like  persons  suddenly  waking,  acted 
witii  hurry  and  precipitation.  Instead  of  detaching  a 
squadron  that  in  all  respects  should  be  superior  to  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  bestowing  the 
command  of  it  upon  an  officer  of  approved  courage  and 
activity,  they  allotted  no  more  than  ten  ships  of  the  line 
for  this  service,  vesting  the  command  of  them  in  Admiral 
Byng,  who  had  never  met  v\'ith  any  occasion  to  signalize 
his  courage,  and  whose  character  was  rot  very  popular  in 
the  navy;  but  Mr.  West,  the  second  in  command,  was  a 
gentleman  universally  respected  for  his  probity,  ability,  and 
resolution.  The  ten  ships  desti  ed  for  this  expedition, 
were  but  in  very  indifferent  order,  poorly  manned,  and 
unprovided  with  either  hospital  or  fire-ship".  They  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  having  on 
board,  as  part  of  their  complement,  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
to  be  landed  at  Gibraltar,  with  Majoi-General  Stewart, 
Lord  Effingham,  and  Colonel  Cornwallis,  whose  regiments 
were  in  garrison  at  Minorca  ;  about  forty  inferior  officers, 
and  near  one  hundred  recruits,  as  a  reinforcement  to  St. 
Philip's  fortress. 

§  IX.  After  all  the  intelligence  which  had  been  receivefl, 
one  would  imagine  the  government  of  England  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  enemy's  force  and  destination  ;  for  the  in- 
structions delivered  to  Admiral  Byng  imported,  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  should  inquire  whether  anv 
French  squadron  had  passed  through  the  straits  ;  and  that 
being  certified  in  the  affirmative,  as  it  was  probably  design- 
ed for  North  America,  he  should  immediately  detach 
Rear-Admiral  West  to  Louisbourg,  on  the  island  "of  Cape- 
Breton,  with  such  a  number  of  sliips  as,  when  joined  with 
those  at  Halifax,  would  constitute  a  force  superior  to  the 
arrnament  of  the  enemy.  On  the  second  dav  of  May, 
Admiral  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  wlere  he  found  Cap- 
tain Edgecumbe,  with  the  Princess  Louisa  ship  of  war, 
and  a  sloop,  who  informed  him  that  the  French  armament, 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  consisting  of 
thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  of  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  land 
forces,  bad  sailed  from  Toulon  "on  the  tenth  dav  of  April, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Minorca,  from 
whence  he  (Captain  Edgecumbe)  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire at  their  approach.  General  Fowke,  who  commanded 
at  Gibraltar,  had  received  two  successive  orders  from  the 
secretary  at  war  with  respect  to  his  sparing  a  battalion  of 
troops  to  be  transported  by  Mr.  Byng,  as  a  reinforcement 
to  Minorca;  but  as  the  two  orders  appeared  inconsistent 
or  equivocal,  a  council  of  war  was  consulted,  and  the  majo- 
rity were  of  opinion  that  no  troops  should  be  sent  from 
thence  to  Minorca,  except  a  detachment  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  little  squadron  of  Captain  Edgecumbe,  who 
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had  left  a  good  number  of  his  seimen  and  marines  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Scroop,  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  F'ort  St.  Philip's.  These  articles  of  intelligence  the 
admiral  despatched  by  an  express  to  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
-miralty,  and  in  his  letter  made  use  of  some  impolitic  ex- 
pressions, which,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  had  he  omitted.  He  said,  if  he  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  arrived  at  Mahon  before  the  French  had 
landed,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  have  been  able  to 
prevent  their  getting  a  footing  on  that  island.  He  com- 
plained, that  there  were  no  magazines  in  Gibraltar  for  sup- 
plying the  squadron  with  necessaries  ;  that  the  careening 
wharfs,  pits,  and  storehouses  were  entirely  decayed,  so  that 
he  should  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  ships 
tliat  were  foul ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  some  of  those 
he  carried  out  from  England,  as  well  as  yvith  those  which 
had  been  for  some  time  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  signified  his  opinion,  that,  even  if  it  should  be  found 
practicable,  Jt  would  be  very  impolitic  to  throw  any  men 
mto  St.  Philip's  castle,  which  could  not  be  saved  without ' 
a  land  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege ;  therefore,  a  small 
reinforcement  would  only  add  so  many  men  to  the  num- 
ber which  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  ob- 
served, that  such  engineers  and  artillery-men  in  Gibraltar, 
as  had  been  at  Minorca,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  throw  any  number  o^  men  into  St.  Philip's 
if  the  French  hati  erected  batteries  on  the  two  shores  near 
the  enlrance  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  bar  all  passage  up  to 
the  sally-port  of  the  fortress  ;  and  with  this  opinion  he  sig- 
nified the  concurrence  of  his  own  sentiments.  The  first 
part  of  this  letter  was  downright  impeachment  of  the  minis- 
try, for  having  delayed  the  expedition,  for  having  sent  out 
ships  unfit  for  service,  and  for  having  neglected  the  maga- 
zines and  wharfs  at  (Gibraltar.  In  the  latter  part  he  seemed 
to  prepare  them  for  the  subsequent  account  of  his  miscon- 
duct and  miscarriage.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
underwent  this  accusation  without  apprehension  and  re- 
sentment ;  and  as  they  foresaw  the  loss  of  Minorca,  which 
would  not  fail  to  excite  a  national  clamour,  perhaps  they 
now  began  to  take  measures  for  gratifying  their  resentment, 
and  transferring  the  blame  from  themselves  to  the  person 
who  had  presumed  to  hint  a  disapprobation  of  their 
conduct;  for  this  purpose  they  could  not  have  found  a 
fairer  opportunity  than  Mr.  Byng's  subsequent  behaviour 
afforded. 

§  X.  The  admiral  being  strengthened  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe, 
and  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  set  sail 
from  Gibraltar  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  and  was  joined 
off  Majorca  by  his  majesty's  shin  the  Phoenix,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Hervey,  wlio  confirmed  tlie  intelli- 
gence he  had  already  received,  touching  the  strength  and 
destination  of  the  French  squadron.  When  he  apiiroached 
Minorca,  he  descried  the  Britisli  colours  still  flying  at  the 
castle  of  St.  Philip's,  and  several  bomb  batteries  playing 
upon  it  from  difl!'erent  quarters  where  the  French  Danncrs 
were  displayed.  Thus  informed,  he  detached  three  ships 
a-head,  with  Captain  Hervey,  to  reconnoitre  the  harbour's 
mouth,  and  land,  if  possible,  a  letter  for  General  Blake- 
ney,  giving  him  to  understand  the  fleet  was  come  to  his 
assistance.  Before  this  attempt  could  be  made,  the  French 
fleet  appearing  to  the  south-east,  and  the  wind  blowing 
strong  off" shore,  he  recalled  his  ships,  and  formed  the  line 
of  battle.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  enemy, 
to  the  number  of  seventeen  ships,  thirteen  of  which  ap- 
peared to  he  very  large,  advanced  in  order :  but  about 
seven  tacked,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  weather-gage.  Mr. 
Byng,  in  order  to  preserve  that  advantage,  as  well  as  to 
make  sure  of  the  land-wind  in  the  morning,  followed  their 
example,  being  then  about  five  leagues  from  Cape  Mola. 

ries  for  the  irarrisoo  ;  hired  a  ship  for transportinu them  tliither:  and  tear- 
ing him.self  from  his  wife  and  children,  thus  left  among  slranaers  in  a 
foreisn  country,  embarked  again  for  Minorca,  where  he  knew  he  should 
he,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  exposeil  to  all  theilangers  of  a  furious  siege.  In 
the  course  of  this  desperate  service  he  acquitted  himself  with  that  vigilance, 
sl,ill,  and  active  torirage,  which  Ireharl  on  rlivets  former  occasions  disrilaycd, 
until  the  assault  was  ttiveri  to  the  queen's  haslion  :  when  irri\ing  with  th« 
enemy,  sword  in  hand,  he  was  oisabled  in  his  niiht  arm  by  the  shot  of  a 
musket  and  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet.  His  behaviour  was  so  acceptable 
to  hrs  sovereign,  that  when  he  returned  to  r.ngUitd  he  was  preferred  ti> 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  grrar.ls.  He  afterwards  acted  as  chief  engineer 
in  the  attempts  airri  descents  which  were  marie  on  the  French  coast.  I  hough 
oiisly  maimerl,  he  accepted   irf  the  same  ofhce  in  the  expedition  to 


Guadaloupe,  where  he  died  i 


'Sally  regretted. 
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At  (iav-light  llie  enemy  could  not  be  descried  ;  but  two 
tartunes  appearing  close  to  the  rear  of  the  EiiL'lish  squa- 
dron, thev  were  immediately  chased  by  signal.  One 
escaped,  and  the  other  beini;  taken,  was  found  to  have  on 
board  two  French  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  about 
one  hundred  private  soldiers,  part  of  six  hundred  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  tarlanes  the  preceding  day,  to  reinforce 
tlie  enemv's  squadron.  This  soon  re-appearing,  the  line 
of  battle  was  formed  on  each  side,  and  about  two  o'clock 
Admiral  Byng  threw  out  a  signal  to  bear  away  two  points 
from  the  wind  and  engage.  At  this  time  his  distance 
from  the  enemy  was  so  great,  that  Rear-Admiral  West, 
perceiving  it  impossible  to  comply  with  both  orders,  bore 
awav  with  his  division  seven  points  from  the  wind,  and 
closing  down  upon  the  enemy,  attacked  them  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  ships  whicli  opposed  him  were  in  a 
little  time  driven  out  of  the  line.  Had  he  been  properly 
sustained  by  the  van,  in  all  probability  the  British  fleet 
would  have  obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  but  the  other 
division  did  not  hear  down,  and  the  enemy's  centre  keep- 
ing that  station,  Rear-Adiniral  West  could  not  pursue  his 
advantage  without  running  the  risk  of  seeing  his  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  line  entirely  cut  off.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  the  Intrepid,  in  Mr.  Bvng's  di- 
vision, was  so  disabled  in  her  rigging,  that  she  could  not 
be  managed,  and  drove  on  the  ship  tliat  was  next  in  posi- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  whicli  obliged  several  others  to  throw 
all  a-back,  m  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  for  some  time 
retarded  the  action.  Certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Byng,  though 
accommodated  with  a  noble  ship  of  ninety  guns,  made 
little  or  no  use  of  his  artillery,  but  kept  aloof,  either  from 
an  overstrained  observance  of  discipline,  or  timiditv. 
When  his  captain  exhorted  him  to  bear  down  upon  the 
enemy,  he  very  coolly  replied,  that  he  would  avoid  the 
error  of  Admiral  Matthews,  who,  in  his  ensragement  with 
the  French  and  Spanisli  squadrons  off  Toulon,  during  the 
preceding  war,  had  broke  tlie  line  bv  his  own  precipitation, 
and  exposed  himself  singly  to  a  fire  that  he  could  not 
sustain.  Mr.  Byng,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined 
against  acting,  except  with  the  line  entire ;  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  rectifying  this  disorder,  which  had  happened 
among  some  of  the  ships,  hesitated  so  long,  and  kept  at 
such  a  wary  distance,  that  he  never  was  properly  eng.iged, 
though  he  received  some  few  shots  in  his  hull.  M.  de  la 
Galissoniiiere  seemed  equally  averse  to  the  continuance  of 
the  battle;  part  of  his  squadron  had  been  fairly  oblijed  to 
quit  the  line ;  and  though  he  was  rather  superior  to  the 
English  in  number  of  men  and  weisht  of  metal,  he  did 
not  choose  to  abide  the  consequence  of  a  closer  fight  with 
an  enemy  so  expert  in  naval  operation  ;  he,  therefore, 
took  advantage  of^  Mr.  Byng's  hesitation,  and  edged  away 
with  an  easy  sail  to  join  his  van,  which  had  been  discom- 
fited. The  English  admiral  gave  chase ;  but  the  French 
ships  being  clean,  he  could  not  come  up  and  close  them 
again ;  so  tliev  retired  at  their  leisure.  Then  he  put  his 
squadron  on  the  other  tack,  in  order  to  keep  the  wind  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  next  morning  they  were  altogether  out  of 
sight. 

§  XI.  While  he  lay-to  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  leagues  from  Mahon,he  detached  cruisers 
to  look  for  some  missing  ships,  which  joined  him  accord- 
ingly, and  made  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  squa- 
dron. The  number  of  killed  amounted  to  forty-two, 
including  Captain  Andrews,  of  the  Defiance  ;  and  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  wounded.  Three  of  the 
capital  ships  were  so  damaged  in  their  masts,  that  thev 
could  not  keep  the  sea,  with  any  regard  to  their  safety ;  a 
great  number  of  the  seamen  were  ill,  and  there  w.is  no 
vessel  which  could  be  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  this  situation  Mr.  Bvng  called  a 
council  of  war,  at  which  the  land  officers  were  present. 
He  represented  to  them,  that  he  was  much  inferior  to  the 
enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men  ;  that  they 
had  the  advantage  of  sending  their  wounded  to  Minorca, 
from  whence  at  the  same  time  they  were  refreshe  1  and  re- 
inforced occasionallv  ;  that  in  his  opinion,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  relieve  St.  Philip's  fort,  and,  there'bre,  thev 
ought  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Gibrdtar, 
which  might  require  immediate  protection.  They  tinani- 
niously  concurred  \vitli  his  sentiments,  and  thither  he  di- 


rected his  course  accordingly.  How  he  came  to  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  impracticability  of  relieving  Ge- 
neral Blakeney,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  as  no  experi- 
ment was  made  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  the  neglect  of 
such  a  trial  seems  to  have  been  the  least  excusable  part  of 
his  conduct :  for  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  the  officers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  might  have  been 
landed  at  the  sally-port,  without  running  any  great  risk  ; 
and  a  gentleman,  then  in  the  fort,  actually  passed  and  re- 
passed in  a  boat,  unhurt  by  anv  of  the  enemy's  batteries. 

§  XII.  Mr.  Bvng's  letter  to  the  admiralty,  containing  a 
detail  of  the  action,  is  said  to  have  arri  ed  some  days  be- 
fore it  was  made  public  ;  and  when  it  appeared,  was  cur- 
tailed of  divers  expressions,  and  whole  paragraphs,  which 
either  tended  to  his  own  justification,  or  implied  a  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  his  superiors.  Whatever  use  might 
have  been  made  of  his  letter  while  it  remained  a  secret  to 
the  public,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  explain  :  but  sure  it  is, 
that  on  the  sixteenth  d;iy  of  June,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  and 
Admiral  Saunders  sailed  from  Spilhead  to  Gibraltar,  to 
supersede  the  admirals  Byng  and  West,  in  their  commands 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron;  and  Mr.  Byng's  letter 
was  not  published  till  the  twentv-sixth  day  of  the  same 
month,  when  it  produced  all  the  effect  which  that  gentle- 
man's bitterest  enemies  could  have  desired.  The  populace 
took  fire  like  a  train  of  the  most  hasty  com'ustibles,  and 
broke  out  into  such  a  clamour  of  rage  and  indignation 
ag.iinstthe  devoted  admiral,  a-;  could  not  have  been  exceed- 
ed if  he  had  lost  the  whole  navy  of  England,  and  left  the 
coasts  of  t'le  kingdom  naked  to  invasion.  This  animosity 
was  carefully  fomented  and  maintained  by  artful  emissa- 
ries, who  mingled  with  all  public  assemblies,  from  the 
dra.vin>j-room  at  St.  James's  to  the  mob  at  Charing-cross. 
Thev  expatiated  upon  the  insolence,  the  folly,  the  coward- 
ice, and  misconduct,  of  the  unhappy  admiral.  They  even 
presumed  to  make  their  sovereign  in  some  measure  an  in- 
strument of  their  calumny,  by  suggesting,  that  his  mnjesty 
had  prognosticated  Byng's  misbehaviour  from  the  contenlls 
of  his  first  letter,dated  at  (-ibraltar.  Thev  ridiculed  and  re- 
futed the  reasons  he  had  given  for  returning  to  that  fortress, 
after  his  scandalous  rencounter  with  the  French  squadron ; 
and,  in  order  to  exasperate  them  to  the  most  implacable 
resentment,  they  exagsjerated  the  terrible  consequences  of 
losing  Minorca,  which  must  now  be  subdued  through 
his  treachery  or  want  of  resolution.  In  a  word,  he  was 
devoted  as  the  scape-goat  of  the  ministry,  to  whose  supine 
negligence,  ignorance,  and  misconduct,  the  loss  of  that 
important  fortress  was  undoubtedly  owing.  Bvng's  mis- 
carriage was  thrown  out  like  a  barrel  to  the  wliale,  in  order 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  might  not  be 
attracted  by  the  real  cause  of  the  national  misfortune.  In 
order  tj  keep  up  the  flame  which  had  been  kindled  against 
the  admiraV,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lowest  artifices. 
Agents  were  employed  to  vilify  his  person  in  all  public 
places  of  vulgar  resort ;  and  mobs  were  hired  at  different 
parts  of  the  capital,  to  hang  ami  burn  him  in  effigy. 

§  XIII.  The  two  offi.-ers  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand in  tlie  Mediterranean,  \vere  accompanied  by  Lord 
T\rawlev,  whom  his  majesty  had  appointed  to  supersede 
General  Fowke  in  the  government  of  Gibraltar,  that  L'en- 
tleman  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  ministry, 
for  not  having  understood  an  order  which  was  unintelli- 
gible. Bv  the  same  conveyance,  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bvne,  giving 
liim  notice  that  he  was  recalled.  To  this  intimation  he 
replied  in  such  a  manner  as  denoted  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  duty,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  vindicate 
his  own  conduct.  His  answer  contained  a  further  account 
of  the  engagement  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
misbehaved,  intermixed  with  some  puerile  calculations  of 
the  enemv's  superiority  in  wei£ht  of  metal,  which  served 
no  other  purpose  thanthnt  of  exposing  his  character  still 
more  to  ridicule  and  abuse  ;  and  he  was  ajain  so  impolitic 
as  to  hazard  certain  expressions,  whicli  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  Directions  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  that  Byng 
should  be  sent  home  in  arrest ;  and  an  order  to  the  same 
purport  was  lodged  at  every  port  in  the  kin -dom  :  precau- 
tions, which,  however  unnecessary  to  secure  the  person  of 
a  man  who  longed  ardently  to  justify  his  character  by  a 
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public  trial,  were  yet  productiye  of  considerable  effect  in 
luigmentins  the  popular  odium.  Admiral  Byng  imme- 
diately embarked  in  the  ship  which  had  earned  out  his 
successor,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  West,  General 
I'owke,  and  several  other  officers  of  that  garrison,  who 
were  also  recalled,  in  consequence  of  havins'  subscribed  to 
t!ie  result  of  the  council  of  war,  which  we  have  mentioned 
above.  When  they  arrived  in  England,  Mr.  West  met 
with  such  a  irracious  reception  from  his  majesty  as  was 
thouijht  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit ;  but  Mr.  Bynj 
was  committed  close  prisoner  in  an  apartment  of  Green- 
wich hospital. 

•  5  XI\  .  In  the  meantime,  the  siege  of  St.  Philip's  fort 
in  "^Iinorca  was  prosecuted  with  unremittinir  vigour.  Tlie 
armament  of  Toulon,  consisting  of  the  fleet  commanded 
l>v  M.  de  la  Gabssonniere,  and  the  Iroons  under  the  Duke 
de  Hicliebeu,  arrived  on  the  eighteenih  day  of  April  at 
the  port  of  Ciiidadella,  and  that  part  of  the  island  oppo- 
site to  Mahon,  or  St.  Philip's,  and  immediately  began  to 
diseinhaik  their  forces.  Two  days  before  they  reached 
the  island.  General  Blakeney  had,  by  a  nacket-boat,  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  of  their  approach,  and  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  castle.  The  fort 
which  he  commanded  was  very  extensive,  surrounded 
with  numerous  redoubts,  ravelins,  and  other  outworks ; 
and  provided  with  subterranean  galleries,  mines,  and  tra- 
verses, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  incredible  labour. 
T'pon  the  whole,  this  was  one  of  the  Im-s(  fortified  places 
in  Europe,  well  supplied  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
provision  ;  and,  without  all  doubt,  miL'ht  have  sustained 
the  most  desperate  siege,  had  it  been  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous garrison,  conducted  by  able  engineers,  under  the 
eye  and  auspices  of  an  active  and  skilful  commander. 
All  these  advantages,  however,  did  not  occur  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  number  of  troops  in  Minorca  did  not  exceed 
four  regiments,  whereas  the  nature  of  the  works  required 
at  least  double  the  number ;  and,  even  of  these,  above 
fbrtv  officers  were  absent.  The  chief  engineer  was  ren- 
dered lame  by  Ihe  gout,  and  the  general  himself  oppressed 
with  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  The  natives  of  the  island 
might  have  been  serviceable  as  pioneers,  or  day  labourers, 
but,  from  their  hatred  to  the  protestant  religion,  they  were 
generally  averse  to  the  English  Eovernment, although  they 
liail  lived  happily  and  grown  wealthy  under  its  influence. 
§  XV.  The  governor  ordered  his  officers  to  beat  up  for 
volunteers  in  the  adjacent  town  of  St.  Philip's ;  but  few 
or  none  would  enlist  under  his  banners,  and  it  seems  he 
would  not  venture  to  compel  them  itito  the  service.  He 
recalled  all  his  advanced  parties ;  and,  in  particular,  a 
company  posted  at  Fornelles,  where  a  small  redoubt  had 
been  raised,  and  five  companies  at  Ciudadella,  a  post  for- 
tified with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  now  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  to  disembark  their 
forces.  At  the  same  time  Major  Cunninirham  was  de- 
tached with  a  party  to  break  down  I'le  bridges,  and  break 
up  the  roads  between  that  place  and  St.  Philip's ;  but  the 
task  of  destroying  the  roads  could  not  be  performed  in 
such  a  hurry,  on  account  of  the  hard  rock  which  runs 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  through  this  whole  island; 
nor  was  diere  time  to  demolish  the  town  of  St.  Philip's, 
which  stood  so  near  the  fort,  thai  the  enemy  could  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  its  neighbourhood.  The  streets 
served  them  for  trenches,  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  dug  through  the  solid  rock.  Here  they  made  a 
lodgment  close  to  the  works;  here  they  found  convenient 
barracks  and  quarters  of  refreshment,  masks  for  their  bat- 
teries, and  an  effectual  cover  for  their  mortars  and  bom- 
bardiers. The  general  has  been  blamed  lor  leaving  the 
town  standing  ;  but  if  we  consider  his  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  destination  of  the  Fr'ench  armament,  tlie  odious 
nature  of  such  a  precaution,  which  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
asperate the  inhabitants,  and  the  impossibility  of  executing 
such  a  scheme  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemv,  he 
will  be  found  excusable,  if  not  altogether  blameless.  Some 
houses  and  windmills  were  actually  demolished,  so  as  to 
clear  the  esplanade  and  the  approaches.  All  tlie  wine  in 
the  cellars  of  St.  Philip's  town  was  destroyed,  and  the 
butts  were  carried  into  the  castle,  where  they  miiht  serve 
for  gabions  and  traverses.  Five-and-twenty  Minorquin 
bakers  were  hired,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  brought 


into  the  fort,  for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison.    The  ports 
were  walled  up,  the  posts  assigned,  the  sentinels  placed, 
and    all    the    different   guards    appointed.     Commodore 
Edgeciimbe,  who  then  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Mahon, 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  sailed  away  with  his 
little  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Chesterfield,   Princess 
Louisa,  Portland,  and   Dolphin,  after  having   left  all  his 
marines,  a  detachment  from  Gibraltar,  the  whole  crew  of 
the  Porcupine  sloop,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Dolphin's, 
as  a  reinforcement  to  the  fort,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion and  command   of  Captain   Scroop,  of  the   Dolphin, 
who,  with  great  irallantry,  offered  himself  for  this  severe 
duty,  and   bravelv   sisnalized  himself  during   the  whole 
siege.    The  French  admiral  might  certainly  have  blocked 
up  this  harbour  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  have  prevent- 
ed the  escape  of  these  ships,  and  divers  other  rich  mer- 
chant vessels,  which  happened  then  to  be  at  Mahon  :  but,  _ 
in  all  probability,  they  purposely  allowed  them  to  abandon  ! 
the  place,  which,  on  any  emergency  or  assault,  their  crews  I 
and  officers  would   have   considerably  reinforced.     The  1 
enemy  were  perf 'Ctly  acquainted  with  the  great  extent  of  ' 
the  works,  and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  from  which   ' 
circumstance  they  derived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  i 
the  place  might  be  suddenly  taken,  witliout  the  trouble 
of  a  regular  sieL'e.    After  Mr.  Edgecombe  had  sailed  for 
Gibraltar,  and  General  Blakeney  had  ordered  a  sloop  to 
be  sunk  in   the  channel   that  leads  to  the  harbour,  the 
French  squadron  made  its  appearance  at  this  part  of  the 
island  ;  hut,  without  having  attempted  any  thing  against    ■ 
the  fort,  fell  to  leeward  of  Cape  Mola.     Next  day  they 
came  in  sisht  again,  but  soon  bore  away,  and  never  after- 
wards, during  the  whole  course  of  the  siege,  approached 
so  near  as  to  give  the  garrison  the  least  disturbance. 

§  XVI.  On  the  twenty-second  dav  of  April,  the  go- 
vernor sent  a  drummer  to  the  French  general  with  a  letter, 
desiring  to  know  his  reasons  for  invading  the  island.  To 
this  an  answer  was  returned  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
declaring  he  was  come  with  intention  to  reduce  the  island 
under  the  dominion  of  his  most  christian  majestv,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  conduct  of  his  master,  who  had  seized 
and  detained  the  shins  belonsring  to  the  King  of  France 
and  his  subjects.  If  we  mav  jiidL'e  from  the  first  opera- 
tions of  this  nobleman,  he  was  hut  indifferently  proviiled 
with  ensineers  :  for,  instead  of  besinniiiL'  his  approaches 
on  tlie  side  of  St.  Philip's  town,  close  by  the  outworks, 
where  he  miaht  have  been  screened  from  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  his  batteries  were  erected  at  Cape  Mola,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour,  where  thev  were  more  exposed, 
their  fire  much  less  effectual,  and  indeed  at  too  ereat  a 
distance  to  be  of  any  service.  The  fire  of  St.  Philip's  was 
so  severe,  and  the  cannon  so  well  served  on  this  quarter, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  enemv  thou'.dit  proper  to  change 
their  plan  of  attack,  and  advance  on  the  side  of  St.  Phi- 
lip's town,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  first  object  of 
their  consideration,  especially  as  they  could  find  little  or 
no  earth  to  fill  their  gabions,  and  open  their  trenches  in 
the  usual  form.  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  about  nine  at 
ni'dit,  they  opened  two  bomb  batteries  near  the  place 
where  the  windmills  had  been  destroyed;  and  from  that 
period  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  np  on  both  sides,  from 
mortars  and  cannon,  the  French  contimiing  to  raise  new 
batteries  in  every  situation  from  whence  they  could  annoy 
the  besieged. 

§  XVII.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  gar- 
rison were  transported  with  joy  at  sidit  of  the  British 
squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Bvng  ;  and  Mr.  Boyd, 
commissary  of  the  stores,  ventured  to  embark  in  a  small 
boat,  vyith  six  oars,  which  passed  from  St.  Stpphen's  cove, 
a  creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  fortification,  through  a 
shower  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  the  enemy's  post  on 
the  other  side,  and  actually  reached  the  open  sea,  his  de- 
siffn  being  to  join  the  squiidron  ;  but  this  being  at  a  great 
distance,  stretching  away  to  the  southward,  and  Mr.  Boyd 
perceiving  himself  chased  by  two  of  the  enemy's  liu'ht 
vessels,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  to  the  garrison, 
without  having  sustained  the  least  damage.  A  circum- 
stance wliich  plainlv  confutes  the  notion  of  Mr.  Bynt', 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  garrison  of  St.  Philip's.  Next  day  the  hopes  of  the 
besieged,  which  had  prognosticated  a  naval  victory  to  the 
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British  squadron,  a  speedy  relief  to  themselves,  and  no 
less  than  captivity  to  the  assailants,  were  considerably 
damped   bv  the   appe;irance   of  the   French  fleet,  which 

fiiietiv  returned  to  their  station  off  the  harbour  of  Mahon. 
'hat  same  evenins  they  were  told  by  a  deserter  that  the 
Enjlish  fleet  had  been  worsted  in  an  engagement  by  M. 
de  la  Galissonniere;  and  this  information  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  a  general  discharge,  or  feu  df  jnie,  through  the 
whole  French  camp,  to  celebrate  the  victory  thev  pretended 
to  have  obtained.  How  little  soever  they  had  reason  to 
boast  of  any  advantage  in  the  action,  the  retreat  of  the 
English  squadron  wrts  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  a  vic- 
tory ;  for  had  Mr.  Byng  acquired  and  maintained  the 
superioriiv  at  sea,  the  French  forces,  which  had  been  dis- 
embarked in  Minorca,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war  to  his  Britannic  ma- 
jestv.  The  case  was  now  much  altered  in  tlieir  favour : 
their  squadron  cruised  about  the  island  without  molesta- 
tion :  and  tliey  daily  received,  by  means  of  their  transports, 
reinforcements  of  men  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  con- 
stant supplies  of  provisions. 

§  XVI II.  The  English  garrison,  however  mortified  at 
finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  resolved  to  acquit  them- 
selves with  callantry  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  not  with- 
out some  remaining  hope  that  the  English  squadron  would 
be  reinforced,  and  return  to  their  relief  In  the  mea>itime, 
they  sustained  and  retorted  the  enemy's  fire  with  undaunt- 
ed resolution.  Thev  remounted  cannon,  the  carriages  of 
which  had  been  disabled  :  they  removed  them  occasionally 
to  places  from  whence  it  was  judged  they  could  do  the 
greatest  exe.-ution ;  they  repaired  breaches,  restored  merons, 
and  laboured  with  surprising  alacritv,  even  when  they 
were  surrounded  bythe  numerousbatteriesofthe  foe;  when 
their  embrasures,  and  even  the  parapets,  were  demolished, 
and  they  stood  e.xposed  not  only  to  tlie  cannon  and  mor- 
tars, but  also  to  the  musketry,  which  fired  upon  them, 
without  ceasing,  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the 
town  of  St.  Philip.  By  tins  ti'ne  they  were  invested  with 
an  armv  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  plied  incessantly 
from  sixtv-two  battering  cannon,  twenty-one  mortars,  and 
four  howitzers,  besides  the  small  arms  :  nevertheless,  the 
loss  of  men  within  the  fortress  was  very  inconsiderable, 
the  garrison  bein?  mostly  secured  in  the  subterranean 
works,  which  were  impenetrable  to  shells  or  shot.  By  the 
twentv-seventh  d.iy  of  June  they  had  made  a  practicable 
breach  in  one  of  the  ravelins,  and  damaged  the  other  out- 
works to  such  a  degree,  that  they  determined  this  night  to 
give  a  general  assault.  Accordini:lv,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  eleven,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  from  all  quarters 
on  the  land  side.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  detachment, 
in  armed  boats,  attempted  to  force  the  harbour,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  cr^ek,  called  St.  Stephen's  Cove,  to  storm 
Fort  Chailes,  and  second  the  attack  upon  Fort  Marlbo- 
rough, on  the  farther  side  of  the  creek,  the  most  detached 
of  all  the  outworks.  Theenemv  advanced  with  great  intre- 
pidity, and  their  commander,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  is 
said  to  have  led  t1iem  up  to  the  works  in  person.  Such 
an  assault  could  not  but  be  attended  with  great  slaughter ; 
they  were  mowed  down  as  thev  approached,  with  grape 
shot  and  musketry:  and  several  mines  were  sprung  with 
great  effect,  so  that  the  glacis  was  almost  covered  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  Neveriheless,  they  persevered  with 
uncommon  resolution ;  and  thounh  repulsed  on  every 
other  side,  at  leiiL'th  made  a  lodgement  in  the  Queen's  Re- 
doubt, which  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  their  cannon. 
Whether  their  success  in  this  quarter  was  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  place,  or  the  timidity  of  the  defender,  cer- 
tain it  is,  the  enemv  were  in  possession  before  it  was  known 
to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  :  for  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jeffries,  the  second  in  command,  who  had  acquitted  him- 
self since  the  beginning  of  the  siege  with  equal  courage, 
skill,  and  activity,  in  his  visitation  of  this  post,  was  sud- 
denly surrounded  and  taken  by  a  file  of  French  crenadiers, 
at  a  time  when  he  never  dreamed  they  had  made  a  lodge- 
ment. Major  Cunningham,  who  accompanied  him,  met 
with  a  severer  fate,  though  he  escaped  captivity :  he  was 
run  through  the  arm  with  a  bavonet,  and  the  piece  being 
discharged  at  the  sam^e  time,  shattered  the  bones  of  his 
hand  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  maimed  for  life.  In 
this  shocking  condition  he  retired  behind  a  traverse,  and 


was  carried  home  to  his  quarters.  Thus  the  governor  was 
deprived  of  his  two  principal  assistants,  one  being  taken, 
and  the  other  disabled. 

§  MX.  The  enemv  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
Anstruther'sandthe  Queen's  Redoubts,  from  which  perhaps 
thev  might  have  been  dislodged,  had  a  vigorous  effort  been 
made  for  that  purpose,  before  they  had  leisure  to  secure 
themselves,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ordered  a  parley  to  be 
heat,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
remove  the  wounded.  This  request  was  granted  with  more 
humanitv  than  discretion,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy  took 
this  opportunity  to  throw  a  reinforcement  of  men  privately 
into  tlie  places  where  the  lodgements  had  been  made,  anil 
these  penetrated  into  the  gallery  of  the  mines  which  com- 
municated with  all  the  other  outworks  During  this  short 
cessation.  General  Blakeney  summoned  a  council  of  war 
to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  the  fort  and  garrison  ;  and 
the  majority  declared  for  a  capitulation.  The  works  were 
in  many  places  ruined ;  the  body  of  the  castle  was  shat- 
tered :  many  guns  were  dismounted,  the  embrasures  and 
parapets  demolished,  the  pallisadoes  broke  in  pieces,  the 
gaiTison  exhausted  with  hard  dutv  and  incessant  watch- 
ink',  and  the  enemv  in  possession  of  the  subterranean  com- 
munications. Besides,  the  ffovernor  had  received  informa- 
tion from  prisoners,  that  the  Dukede  Richelieu  was  alarmed 
by  a  report  that  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Belleisle  would  be 
sent  to  supersede  him  in  the  command,  and  for  that  rea- 
son would  hazard  another  desperate  assault,  which  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  the  garrison  could  not  sustain. 
These  considerations,  added  to  the  despair  of  being  re- 
lieved, induced  him  to  demand  a  capitulation.  But  this 
measure  was  not  taken  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
council.  Some  officers  observed,  that  the  garrison  was 
very  little  diminished,  and  still  in  good  spirits:  that  no 
breach  was  made  in  the  body  of  the  castle,  nor  a  single 
cannon  erected  to  batter  in  breach  ;  that  the  loss  of  an 
outwork  was  never  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  surren- 
dering such  a  fortress :  th^t  the  counterscarp  was  not  yet 
taken,  nor,  on  account  of  the  rocky  soil,  could  be  taken, 
except  bv  assault,  which  would  cost  the  enemy  a  greater 
number  than  thev  had  lost  in  their  late  attempt :  that  they 
could  not  attack  the  ditch,  or  batter  in  breach  before  the 
counterscarp  should  be  taken,  and  even  then  they  must 
have  recourse  to  ealleries  before  they  could  pass  the  fosse, 
which  was  furnished  with  mines  and  countermines:  finally, 
thev  su?eesled,  that  in  all  probability  the  British  squadron 
would  be  reinforced,  and  sail  back  to  their  relief;  or,  if  it 
should  not  return,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  de- 
fend the  place  to  extremity,  without  having  any  regard  to 
the  consequences.  These  remarks  being  overruleil,  the 
chamade  was  beat,  a  conference  ensued,  and  very  honour- 
able conditions  were  eranted  to  the  garrison,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  gallant  defence  thev  had  made.  This,  it  must 
be  owned,  was  vigorous  while  it  lasted,  as  the  French 
general  was  said  to  have  lost  five  thousand  men  in  the 
siege;  whereas  the  loss  of  the  garrison,  which  at  first  fell 
short  of  three  thousand  men,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred. 
The  capitulation  imported,  that  the  garrison  should  march 
out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  conveyed  bv  sea 
to  Gibraltar.  The  French  were  put  in  possession  of  one 
gate,  as  well  as  Fort  Charles  and  Marlborough  redoubt; 
but  the  English  troops  remained  in  the  other  works  till  the 
seventh  day  of  Julv,  when  they  embarked.  In  the  mean- 
time reciprocal  civilities  passed  between  the  commanders 
and  officers  of  both  nations. 

§  XX.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  no  sooner  exe- 
cuted, than  Monsieur  de  la  Galissonniere  sailed  back  to 
Toulon  with  all  the  prizes  which  had  laid  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Mahon,  since  the  fort  of  St.  Philip  was  first 
invested.  In  all  probability,  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
whole  squadron  was  owins  to  this  expeditious  retreat ;  for, 
in  a  few  davs  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke's  fleet,  augmented  by  five  ships  of  the  line,  which 
had  been  sent  from  England,  when  the  first  tidings  arrived 
of  Minorca's  being  invaded,  now  made  its  appearance  off 
the  island  ;  but  by  this  time  Galissonniere  was  retired,  and 
the  English  admiral  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  French 
colours  flving  upon  St.  Philip's  castle.  What,  perhaps, 
chagrined  this  eallant  officer  still  more,  he  was  not  pro- 
vided with  frigates,  sloops,  and  small  craft  to  cruise  round 
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the  island,  and  intercept  the  supplies  which  were  daily 
sent  to  the  enemy.  Had  he  reached  Minorca  sooner,  he 
miiiht  have  discomfited  the  French  squadron :  but  he  could 
not  have  raised  the  siese  of  St.  Phihp's,  because  the  Dcike 
de  Richelieu  had  received  his  reinforcenn'rits,  and  such  a 
tram  of  artillery  as  no  fortification  could  Ions;  wiihsiand. 
Indeed,  if  the  irarnson  had  been  considerably  reinforced, 
and  the  conmuinication  with  it  opened  by  sea,  the  defence 
would  have  been  protracted,  and  so  many  vigorous  sallies 
might  have  been  made,  that  their  assailants  uould  have 
had  cause  to  repent  of  their  enterprise. 

§  XXI.  When  the  news  of  this  conquest  was  brought  to 
i'ersailles,  by  the  Count  of  Egmont,  whom  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  had  despatched  for  that  purpose,  tlie  people  of 
France  were  transported  with  the  most  extravagant  joy. 
Nothing  was  seen  but  triumphs  and  processions:  nothing 
heard  but  anthems,  congratulations,  and  hyperbolical  en- 
comiums upon  the  conqueror  of  Minorca,  who  was  cele- 
brated ill  a  thousand  poems  and  studied  orations;  while 
the  conduct  of  the  English  was  vilified  and  ridiculed  in 
ballads,  farces,  and  pasquinades.  Nothing  more  argues 
the  degeneracy  of  a  warlike  nation  than  the  pride  of  such 
mean  triumpli,  for  an  advantage,  which,  in  more  vigorous 
times,  would  scarce  have  been  distinguished  bv  the  cere- 
mony of  a  Te  Deuin  Iwidawus.  Nor  is  this  childish  exul- 
tation, that  disgraces  the  laurels  of  victory,  confined  to 
the  kingdom  of  France.  Truth  obliges  us  to  own,  that 
even  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  are  apt  to  be  elevated 
by  success  into  an  illiberal  insolence  of  self-applause  and 
contemptuous  comparison.  This  must  be  conciemned,  as 
a  proof  of  unmanly  arrogance  and  absurd  self-conceit,  bv 
all  those  who  coolly  reflect,  that  the  events  of  war  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  depend  upon  the  genius  or  miscon- 
duct of  one  individual.  The  loss  of  Minorca  was  seveielv 
felt  in  England,  as  a  national  disgrace;  but,  instead  of 
producing  dejection  and  despondence,  it  excited  a  uni- 
versal clamour  of  rage  and  resentment,  not  only  aL'aiiist 
Mr.  Byng,  who  had  retreated  from  the  French  squadron  ; 
but  also  in  reproach  of  the  administration,  which  was 
taxed  with  having  neglected  the  security  of  Minorca. 
Nay,  some  politicians  were  inflamed  into  a  suspicion,  that 
this  important  place  had  been  negatively  belraved  inio  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  that,  in  case  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  should  prosper  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
French  king  might  have  some  sort  of  equivalent  to  restore 
for  the  conquests  which  should  be  abandoned  at  the  peace. 
This  notion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  conceived  from 
prejudice  and  parly,  which  now  began  to  appear  with  the 
most  acrimonious  aspect,  not  only  throughout  the  united 
kingdoms  in  geneml,  but  even  in  the  sovereign's  councils. 

§  XXII.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  being  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  encountering  La  Galissonniere,  and  relieving  the 
English  garrison  of  St.  Philip's,  at  least  asserteil  the  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  annoving 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  blocking  up  the  squadron 
in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Understanding  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  at  Leghorn  had  detained  an  English 
privateer,  and  imprisoned  the  captain,  on  pretence  that  he 
had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  detached  two 
ships  of  war,  to  insist,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  on  the 
release  of  the  ship,  effects,  crew,  and  captain  ;  and  thev 
thought  proper  to  com[)ly  with  his  demand,  even  without 
waiting  for  orders  from  liie  court  of  \  ienna.  The  person 
in  whose  behalf  the  admiral  thus  interposed,  was  one 
Fortunatus  Wright,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who,  though  a 
stranger  to  a  sea-life,  had,  in  the  last  war,  equipped  a 
privateer,  and  distinguished  himself  in  a  such  a  manner, 
by  his  uncommon  vigilance  and  valour,  that,  if  he  had 
been  indulged  with  a  command  suitable  to  his  genius,  he 
■would  have  deserved  as  honourable  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  navy,  as  that  which  the  French  have  bestowed  upon 
their  boasted  Guai  Trouin,  Du  Bart,  and  Thurot.  An  un- 
common exertion  of  spirit  was  the  occasion  of  his  being 
detained  at  tliis  juncture.  While  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Leghorn,  commander  of  the  St.  George  pri- 
vateer of  Liverpool,  a  small  ship  of  twelve  guns  and 
eighty  men,  a  large  French  xebeque,  mounted  with  sixteen 
cannon,  and  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  his  com- 
plement, chose  for  station  in  view  of  the  harbour,  in  order 
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to  interrupt  the  British  commerce.  The  gallant  Wright 
could  not  endure  this  insult :  notwithstanding  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  metal  and  number  of  men,  he  weiL'hed 
anchor,  hoisted  his  sails,  engaged  him  within  sight  of  the 
shore,  and  alter  a  very  obstinate  dispute,  in  which  the 
captain,  lieutenant,  and  above  threescore  of  tlie  men  be- 
longing to  the  xebeque  were  killed  on  the  spot,  he  obliged 
them  to  sheer  off,  and  returned  to  the  harbour  in  triumph. 
This  brave  corsair  would,  no  doubt,  have  signalized  him-; 
self  by  many  other  exploits,  had  he  not,  in  the  sequel, 
been  overtaken  in  the  midst  of  his  career  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  in  which  the  ship  foundering,  he  and  all  his  crewj. 
perished.  ' 

§  XXIII.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  scoured  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  insulted  the  enemy's  ports,  returned  with 
the  homeward-bound  trade  to  Gibraltar;  from  whence, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  set  sail  for  England 
with  part  of  his  squadron,  leaving  the  rest  in  that  bay,  for 
the  protection  of  our  commerce,  which,  in  those  parts, 
soon  began  to  suffer  extremely  from  French  privateers,  that 
now  swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean.  General  Blakeney 
had  arrived  with  the  garrison  of  Minorca,  at  Portsmouth, 
in  the  month  of  November,  and  been  received  with  ex- 
pressions of  tumultuous  joy :  every  ))lace  through  which 
lie  passed  celebrated  his  return  with  bonfires,  illumina- 
tions, bell-ringing,  and  acclamations;  every  mouth  was 
opened  in  his  praise,  extolling  him  for  the  gallant  defence 
he  had  made  in  the  castle  of  St.  Philip.  In  a  word,  the 
people's  veneration  for  Blakeney  increased  in  proportion 
to  their  abhorrence  of  Byng:  the  first  was  lifted  into  an 
idol  of  admiration,  while  the  other  sunk  into  an  object  of 
reproach ;  and  they  were  viewed  at  different  ends  of  a 
false  perspective,  through  the  medium  of  prejudice  and 
passion  ;  of  a  perspective  artfully  contrived,  and  applied 
by  certain  ministers  for  the  purposes  of  self-interest  and 
deceit.     The  sovereign  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by 

the  prepossession  of  the  s 1.     Mr.  Blakeney  met  with 

a  gracious  reception  from  his  majesty,  who  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  an  Irish  baron,  in  consideration  of  his  faithful 
services,  while  some  malcontents  murmured  at  this  mark 
of  favour,  as  an  unreasonable  sacrifice  to  popular  misap- 
prehension. 

§  XX1\^.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  measures 
taken  by  the  government  in  England  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  dictated  by  the  dread  of  an  invasion,  from  which 
the  ministers  did  not  think  themselves  secured  by  the 
guard  ships  and  cruisers  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  or 
tlie  standing  army  of  the  kingdom,  tliough  reinforced  by 
the  two  bodies  of  German  auxiliaries.  A  considerable 
number  of  new  troops  was  levied ;  the  success  in  recruit- 
ing was  not  onlv  promoted  by  the  landholders  throughout 
the  kingdom,  who  thought  their  estates  were  at  stake,  and 
for  that  reason  encouraged  their  dependants  to  engage  in 
the  service ;  but  also  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a 
dearth  of  corn,  which  reduced  the  lower  class  of  labourers 
to  such  distress,  that  some  insurrections  were  raised,  and 
many  enlisted  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  which 
othenvise  thev  could  not  earn.  New  ships  of  war  were 
built,  and  daily  put  in  commission  ;  but  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  man  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
odious  and  illegal  practice  of  impressing  sailors,  which 
must  always  be  a  reproach  to  every  free  people.  Notwith- 
standing large  bounties,  granted  by  the  government  to 
volunteers,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  an  embargo  upon 
all  shipping,  and  impress  all  the  seamen  that  could  be 
found,  without  any  regard  to  former  protections  :  so  that 
all  the  merchant  ships  were  stripped  of  their  hands,  and 
foreign  commerce  for  some  time  wholly  suspended.  Nay, 
the  expedient  of  compelling  men  into  the  service  was 
carried  to  an  unusual  degree  of  oppression  ;  for  rewards 
were  publicly  offered  to  those  who  should  discover  where 
any  seamen  lay  concealed  :  so  that  those  unhappy  people 
were  in  some  respects  treated  like  felons,  dragged  from 
their  families  and  connexions  to  confinement,  mutilation, 
and  death,  and  totally  cut  oft'  from  the  enjoyment  of  that 
liberty,  which,  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives,  their 
own  arms  had  helped  to  preserve,  in  favour  of  their  un- 
grateful counlrv.'" 

§  XXV.  About  eighty  ships  of  the  line  and  threescore 
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frigates  were  already  equipped,  and  considerable  bodies  of 
land  forces  assembled,  when,  on  the  third  day  of  February, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  reqiiinnR  all  officers,  civi!  and 
military,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  hostile  attempt 
to  land  upon  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  immediately  to 
cause  all  horses,  oxen,  or  cattle,  which  might  be  fit  for 
draught  or  burden,  and  not  actually  employed  in  the  kind's 
service,  or  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  also  (so  far 
as  might  be  practicable)  all  other  cattle  and  provisions,  to 
be  driven  and  removed  twenty  miles  at  least  from  the 
place  where  such  hostile  attempt  should  be  made,  and  to 
secure  the  same,  so  as  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  or  power  of  those  who  should  make  such  attempt : 
regard  being  had,  however,  that  the  respective  owners 
should  suffer  as  little  damage  as  might  be  consistent  with 
the  public  safety. 

§  XXVI.  As  the  ministry  were  determined  to  make 
their  chief  effbrls  against  the  enemy  in  North  America, 
where  the  first  hostilities  had  been  committed,  and  where 
the  strongest  impression  could  be  made,  a  detachment  of 
two  regiments  was  sent  thither,  under  the  conduct  of 
General  Abercrombie,  appointed  as  successor  to  General 
Shirley,  whom  they  had  recalled,  as  a  person  no  ways  qua- 
lified to  conduct  military  operations  :  nor,  indeed,  could 
any  success  in  war  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  not 
been  trained  to  arms,  nor  ever  acted  but  in  a  civil  capacity. 
But  the  command-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  America 
was  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  a  nobleman  of 
an  amiable  character,  who  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  his  country.  Over  and  above  this 
command,  he  was  now  appointed  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  colonel  of  a  royal  American  regiment,  consisting  of 
four  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  that  country,  and  disciplined 
by  officers  of  experience,  invited  from  foreign  service. 
Mr.  Abercrombie  set  sail  for  America  in  March  ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  directed  in  chief  the  plan  of  ope- 
rations, and  was  vested  with  power  and  authority  little 
inferior  to  those  of  a  viceroy,  did  not  embark  till  the  latter 
end  of  May. 

§  XXVII.  All  these  previous  measures  being  taken,  his 
majesty,  in  the  course  of  the  same  month,  thought  proper 
to  publish  a  declaration  of  war'  against  the  French  king, 
importing,  that,  since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
usurpations  and  encroachments  made  upon  the  British 
territories  in  America  had  been  notorious  :  that  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  had,  in  divers  serious  representations  to  the 
court  of  Versailles,  complained  of  these  repeated  acts  of 
violence,  and  demanded  satisfaction  ;  but  notwitlistanding 
the  repeated  assurances  given  by  the  French  king,  that 
every  thing  should  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  crowns,  and  particularly  that  the  • 
evacuation  of  the  four  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
should  be  effected,  the  execution  of  these  assurances,  and 
of  the  treaties  on  which  they  were  founded,  had  been 
evaded  under  the  most  frivolous  pretences  :  that  the  un- 
justifiable practices  of  the  French  governors,  and  officers 
acting  under  their  authority,  were  still  continued,  until 
they  broke  out  in  open  acts  of  hostility  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four ;  when,  in  time  of 
profound  peace,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  without 
any  previous  notice  given,  or  application  made,  a  body  of 
French  troops,  commanded  by  an  officer  bearing  the 
French  king's  commission,  attacked  in  a  hostile  manner, 

under  the  name  of  the  marine  society,  aud  contributed  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  equippinc  such  orpfians,  friendless,  and  forlorn  bo>s.  aswere 
willing  to  eneaue  in  the  service  of  the  navy.  In  consequence  of^this  excel- 
lent pfan,  which  was  executed  with  equal  zeal  and  discretion,  many  thou- 
sands were  rescued  from  misery,  and  rendered  useful  members  of  that 
society,  of  which  they  must  have  been  the  bane  and  reproach,  without  this 
humane  interposition. 

c  When  the  Flench  ambassador  returned  to  Ixindon,  he  proposed  that 
orders  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  the  English  eovernors  in 
America,  with  express  orders  to  desist  from  any  new  undertaking,  ami  all 
acts  of  hostility  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  lands  cm  the  Ohio,  to  put,  without 
delay,  matteis  on  the  same  footing  in  which  they  stood  before  the  '■  '- 
war.  that  the  respective  cl  ' 
to  the  commissaries  at  Pai 
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i.    1  he  British  court  agreed  to  the  

1  of  the  disputes  by  the  ministers  of  tli 


hostilities,  and  the  d  ..  , ^ 

I  condition  that  all  the  possessions  in  America  should  be  pre- 
1  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 


viously  put  in  the , „  ...,  ...^  ..^..._, 

by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  French  ministry,  instead  ofVomplying 
with  this  condition,  produced  an  evasive  draft  of  a  preliminary  conventini 
and  this  was  answered  by  a  counter-proposal.  At  leiiclli  the  ambassaik 
of  France  demanded,  as  preliminary  conditions,  that  Great  Britain  wool 
renounce  all  claim  to  the  south  coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  nml  tl 
lakes  Ihat  discharge  themselves  into  that  river-  cede  to  the  French  twent 
leagues  of  country  lying  along  the  river  of  Fundy,  which  divides  Ac;uli; 


and  took  possession  of  an  English  fort  on  the  river  Ohio, 
in  North  America :  that  great  naval  armaments  were  pre- 
pared in  the  ports  of  France,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
French  troops  embarked  for  that  country  :  that  although 
the  French  ambassador  was  sent  back  to  England  with 
specious  professions  of  a  desire  to  accommodate  those 
dift'erences,  it  appeared  their  real  design  was  only  to 
amuse  and  gain  time  for  the  passage  of  these  supplies  and 
reinforcements,  which  they  hoped  would  secure  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  forces  in  America,  and  enable  them 
to  carry  their  ambitions  and  oppressive  projects  into  exe- 
cution :  that  in  consequence  of  the  just  and  necessary 
measures  taken  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  prevent- 
ing the  success  of  such  a  dangerous  design,  the  French 
ambassador  was  immediately  recalled  from  England,  the 
fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  enlarged,  great  bodies  of 
troops  marched  down  to  the  sea-coasts  of  France,  and  the 
British  dominions  threatened  with  an  invasion  :  that 
though  the  King  of  England,  in  order  to  frustrate  such  in- 
tentions, had  given  orders  for  seizing  at  sea  the  ships  of 
the  French  king  and  his  subjects,  yet  he  had  hitherto  con- 
tented himself  with  detaining  those  ships  which  had  been 
taken,  and  preserving  their  cargoes  entire,  without  pro- 
ceeding to  confiscation  ;  but  it  being  at  last  evident,  from 
the  hostile  invasion  of  Minorca,  that  the  court  of  Versailles 
was  determined  to  reject  all  proposals  of  accommodation, 
and  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  violence,  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  could  no  longer,  consistently  with  the  honour 
of  his  crown,  and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  remain  with- 
in those  bounds,  which  from  a  desire  of  peace  he  had 
hitherto  observed.  A  denunciation  of  war  followed  in  the 
usual  form,  and  was  concluded  with  an  assurance,  that  all 
the  French  subjects  residing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
who  should  demean  themselves  dutifully  to  the  govern- 
ment, might  depend  upon  its  protection,  and  be  safe  in 
their  persons  and  effects. 

§  XXVIII.  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  French  king 
declared  war  in  his  turn  against  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  his  declaration  was  couched  in  terms  of  uncommon 
asperity.  He  artfully  threw  a  shade  over  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  North  America,  referring  to  a  memorial 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  several  courts  of  I'urope, 
containing  a  summary  of  those  facts  which  related  to  the 
present  war,  and  the  negociations  by  which  it  bad  been 
preceded.  He  insisted  on  the  attack  made  by  the  King 
of  England,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  on  the  French  possessions  in  North  America ; 
and  afterwards  by  the  English  navy  on  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  French  subjects,  in  coiitempt  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  direct  violation  of  treaties.  He  complained 
that  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  underwent  the  harshest 
treatment  in  the  British  isles,  exceeding  those  bounds 
which  are  prescribed  to  the  most  rigorous  rights  of  war, 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  common  humanity.  He  affirmed, 
that  while  the  English  ministry,  under  the  appearance  of 
sincerity,  imposed  upon  the  French  ambassador  with  false 
protestations,  others  diametrically  opposite  to  these  deceit- 
ful assurances  of  a  speedy  accommodation  were  actually 
carrying  into  execution  in  North  America:  that  while  the 
court  of  London  employed  every  caballing  art,  and  squan- 
dered away  the  subsidies  of  England,  to  instigate  other 
powers  against  France,  bis  most  christian  majesty  did  not 
even  ask  of  these  powers  the  succours  which  guarantees 
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._  itral  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  but  this  was  amply 
refuted  in  another  piece,  in  which  the  British  ministry  observed, that  e»en 
at  this  very  opening  of  the  commission  established  at  Paris,  tor  terminatinfr 
amicably  the  disputes  in  North  America,  the  French  invaded  Nova  Scotia, 
erected  three  forts  in  the  lieart  of  that  province,  and  would  have  destroyed 
the  Knelish  setllement  at  Halifax,  had  they  not  been  prevented  :  that  the 
like  hostilities  were  committed  upon  his  Biii.ii,ni,  niu- -i,  \  subjects  on 
the  Ohio  and  Indian  lakes,  where  the  govern..:  ■    I  i      Hie  French 

king,  without  any  shadow  of  right,  prohibilvn  ■       i         ,    .      .-n  trading; 
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the  lands  which  they  had  iiiva.ti 
plained  of  these  hostilities  to  th 
so  that  he  found  himself  obligeil  1 
and  as  the  encroai  hments  made  h 
unlawful,  or  irreioncilable  with 
disposition,  to  repel  an  aL-gressnr 
hati  forced  him  In  seize  Hie  I'reii 
that  court  of  the  means  of  makini 
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and  defensive  treaties  authorized  him  to  demand ;  but 
recommended  to  them  such  measures  onlv  as  tended  to 
tlieir  own  peace  and  security  :  that  while  ihe  Eniihsli  navv, 
by  the  most  odious  violences,  and  sometimes  by  the  vilest 
artifices,  made  captures  of  French  vessels,  navigaling  m 
full  s.'curity  under  the  safeguard  of  public  faith,  his  most 
christian  majesty  released  an  English  friirate  taken  by  a 
French  squadron ;  and  British  vessels  traded  to  the  ports 
of  France  without  molestation  :  that  the  striking  contrast 
formed  by  these  different  methods  of  proceeding  would 
convince  all  Europe,  that  one  court  was  guided  by  motives 
of  jealousy,  amliition,  and  avarice,  anil  that  the  conduct 
of  ihe  otiier  was  founded  on  principles  of  honour,  justice, 
and  moderation  :  that  the  vague  imputations  contained  in 
the  Kirig  of  England's  declaration,  had  in  reality  no 
foundation  ;  and  the  very  manner  in  which  they  were  set 
forth  would  prove  their  futility  and  falsehood:  that  the 
mention  made  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  troops 
assembled  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  implied  the  most 
gross  attempts  to  deceive  mankind  into  a  belief  that  these 
were  the  poinis  which  determined  the  King  of  England  to 
issue  orders  for  seizing  the  French  vessels;  whereas  the 
works  at  Dunkirk  were  not  begun  till  arter  two  French 
ships  of  war  had  been  taken  by  an  English  squadron  ;  and 
depredations  had  been  committed  six  months  upon  the 
subjects  of  France  before  the  first  battalions  began  tlieir 
march  for  the  sea-side.  In  a  word,  the  most  christian 
king,  laying  aside  that  politeness  and  decorum  which  liis 
people  value  themselves  above  all  the  nations  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  very  roundly  taxes  his  brother  monarch's 
administration  with  piracy,  perfidy,  inhumanity,  and  de- 
ceit. A  charge  conveyed  in  such  reproachful  terms, 
against  one  of  the  most  respectable  crowned  heads  in 
Europe,  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  and  injurious, 
if  we  consider  that  the  accusers  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  falsity  of  their  own  imputations,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
conscious  of  having  practised  those  very  arts  which  they 
affected  so  much  lo  decrv.  For  after  all,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  nothing  could  be  justly  urged  against  tlie 
English  government,  with  respect  to  France,  except  the 
omission  of  a  mere  form,  which  other  nations  miglit 
interpret  into  an  irregularity,  but  could  not  construe  into 
perfidious  dealing,  as  the  French  had  previously  violated 
the  peace  by  their  insolence  and  encroachments. 

§  XXIX.  Whatever  miiiht  have  been  the  opinion  of 
other  nations,  certain  it  is,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
heartily  approved  of  the  hostilities  committed  and  intended 
against  a  people,  whom  they  have  always  considered  as 
their  natural  enemies,  and  the  incendiaries  of  Europe. 
They  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  expense  of  armaments.'' 
and  seemed  to  apjirove  of  their  destination,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  wipe  off  the  disgraces  thev  had  sustained  in 
the  defeat  of  Braddock.  and  the  loss  of  Minorca.  The  last 
event  made  a  deep  impression  uj^on  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity. An  address  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  London, 
containing  strong  hints  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  minis- 
try. They  expressed  their  apprehension  that  the  loss  of 
the  important  fortress  of  St.  Philip  and  island  of  Minorca, 
possessions  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  commerce 

rf  ImineHiately  after  the  dectaralinn  of  war,  the  French  ships  and  carpoes 
wtiicli  hail  been  taken,  were  tried,  and  eondemned  as  leiial  prizes,  exixised 
to  public  sale,  and  their  prnilijce  Indued  in  Hie  bank  ;  but  in  uhut  manner 
this  niiiiiey,  ainountiii;;  to  a  large  sum,  was  distributed  or  employed,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover. 


lAe  commander-in  chief  i: 


e  To  Lieut.  Gen.  Fowke,  or,  in  hii  tth^ _ 

his  majesty's  garriioH  at  Gibraiti 

SIR,  rr,ir...#«,  March  51,  175fi. 

1  am  comnianiled  to  acquaint  vou,  that  it  is  liis  rnajesty's  pleasure  that 
you  receive  into  your  garrison  ijmt\  liobert  Benie's  regiment,  tn  do  duly 
there  ;  and  in  case  you  should  appiehend  that  the  French  intend  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  his  majesty's  island  of  Minorca,  it  is  his  majesty's 
pli-aiure,  that  you  make  a  detachment  out  of  the  tritnps  in  yuir  ^.irrison 
equal  lo  a  battalion,  to  he  commanded  by  a  lieutenant-. idoiiil  an.l  major; 
such  lieutenant-colonel  and  major  to  tie  tlie  eldest  in  your  Lairison,  to  he 
put  on  boaid  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  as  the  adiniial  shall  think 
expedient,  who  is  to  carry  them  to  the  said  island. 


r  humble  servant,  \\. 

ahsence,  to  the  eommander-in-chief  t 


To  Lieut.  Gint.   Fowke,  oi . 

Gibraltar. 

SIR,  ri'or-ojWfc,  Mar.  h  cn,  n.'ifi. 

1  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  in 

case  Ihe  island  of  Minorca  shoul<l  be  in  any  likelihond  of  being  attacked, 

tliat  you  make  a  detachment  from  the  troops  in  your  garrison  equal  to  a 


and  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain,  without  any  attempt 
bv  timely  and  effectual  succours  to  prevent  or  defeat  an 
attack,  after  such  earlv  notice  of  the  enemy's  intentions,- 
and  when  his  majesty  s  navy  was  so  evidently  superior  to 
theirs,  would  be  an  indelible  reproach  on  the  honour  of 
the  British  nation.  They  expatiated  upon  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  the  British  possessions  in  America  wet« 
exposed,  by  the  mismanagement  and  delays  which  had 
attended  the  defence  of  those  invaluable  colonies,  thd 
object  of  the  present  war,  the  principal  source  of  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  these  kingdoms.  They  lamented 
the  want  of  a  constitutional  well  regulated  militia,  the 
most  natural  and  certain  defence  against  all  inv.aders 
whatsoever.  They  signified  their  hope,  that  the  authors  of 
the  late  losses  and  disappointments  would  be  detected, 
and  brought  to  condign  punishment:  that  his  majesty's 
known  intentions  of  protecting  and  defending  his  subjects 
in  their  rights  and  possessions  might  be  faithfullv  and 
vigorously  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  large  supplies 
so  necessarilv  demanded,  and  so  cheerfully  granted, 
might  be  religiously  applied  to  the  defence  of  these 
kingdoms,  their  colonies,  and  their  commerce,  as  well  as 
to  the  annoyance  of  their  inveterate  and  perfidious  ene- 
mies, the  only  sure  means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  and 
honourable  peace.  In  answer  to  this  address  the  king 
assured  them,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  do  justice  upon 
any  persons  who  should  have  been  wanting  in  their  duty 
to  him  and  their  country ;  to  enforce  obedience  and  disci- 
pline in  his  fleets  and  armies  ;  and  to  support  the  authority 
and  resfiect  due  to  his  government.  Remonstrances  of  the 
same  kind  were  presented  by  different  counties  and  cor- 
porations ;  and  the  populace  clamoured  aloud  for  inquiry 
and  justice. 

^  XXX.  The  first  victim  offered  to  the  enraged  multi- 
tude was  the  unfortunate  General  Fowke,  who  had  been 
deputy-governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  behaved  with  remarkable 
conduct  and  integrity  in  the  exercise  of  that  important 
office,  till  that  period,  when  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  government.  He  was  now  brought  to  trial  before  a 
board  of  general  officers,  and  accused  of  having  disobeyed 
the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  secretary  at  war,  in 
three  successive  letlers,<^  touchingthe  relief  of  Minorca.  Mr. 
Fowke  alleged  in  his  own  defence  that  tlie  orders  were  con- 
fused and  contradictory,  and  implied  a  discretionary  power: 
that  the  whole  number  of  his  garrison  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand  six  hundred  men,  after  he  had  spared  t«'o  hun- 
ilred  and  seventy-five  to  the  ships  commanded  by  Mr. 
Edgecumbe :  that  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  g;<rrison  re- 
quiring eight  hundred  men,  the  whole  number  was  not 
sufficient  for  three  reliefs:  that,  if  he  had  detached  a  bat- 
talion on  board  the  fleet,  he  should  not  have  had  abovei, 
two  reliefs,  at  a  time  "hen  he  believed  the  place  was  inj 
danger  of  being  attacked,  for  good  reasons,  which  he  did 
not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  mention  ;  that  his  orders 
being  doubtful,  he  held  a  council  of  war,  which  was  of 
opinion,  that  as  undoubted  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  French  armv's  being  landed  at  Minorca,  to  the  number 
of  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  that  a 
French  squadron  of  sixteen  ships  was  stationed  off  the  har- 
bour, the  sending  a  detachment  equal  to  a  battalion  from 

nded  hy  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  major,  for  the  relief  ot 


To  Lieut. 
SIR, 


len  and  children  belongii 
To  Lieut.  Gen.  Fowke, 


War  office.  April  1.  1756. 
■e,  that  yon  receive  into  your  garrtsoQ  the 
ig  to  Lord  Robert  Bertie's  regiment. 

or,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Gibraltar. 


SIR,  tfor  o#re.  May  1?,  17S6. 

t  wrote  to  you  by  General  Steward  :  if  that  order  is  not  complied  with, 
then  you  are  now  hi  make  a  .letachment  nf  seven  hundred  men  out  of  your 
own  resimentand  Guise's:  an.l  also  another  detachment  out  of  Pulteney's 
and  Paniiiiire's  reitiments.  and  send  Ilii-m  on  hoar.l  the  fleet  for  the  reliet  of 
Mahoii.  But  if  that  onter  has  been  complied  with,  then  you  are  to  niaka 
only  one  detachment  of  seven  hiinilreii  men,  to  be  commanded  by  another 
lieutenant'Cilonel  and  major,  and  to  send  it  to  Mahon  ;  and  von  are  also 
to  .lelain  all  such  empty  vessels  as  shall  come  into  your  harbour,  and  to 
keep  them  ill  readiness  tor  any  furlher  transportation  of  troops.  I  have 
also  his  ro>al  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  commands,  to  desire 
that  you  will  keep  v.tur  carrison  as  alert  as  p.)ssible,  during  this  critiew 
time,  and  give  su.h  other  assistance  as  may  he  in  your  lower,  for  Ihe  re- 
lief of  Minorca ;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  fatijjue  or  eii.lanaer  your 
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Gibraltar  wouUI  be  an  iiieffi'cluM  supply  for  tlie  relief  of 
the  place,  and  a  weakening  of  tlie  garrison  from  which 
they  must  be  sent.  He  observed,  that  supposin<;  the 
orders  to  have  been  positive,  and  seven  hundred  men 
detached  to  Minorca,  the  number  remaining;  at  Gibraltar 
would  not  have  exceeded  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six :  a  deduction  of  seven  hundred  more,  according 
to  the  order  of  May  the  twelfth,  would  have  left  a  re- 
mainder of  eight  hundred  and  lifty-six:  that  the  men  daily 
on  duly  in  the  garrison,  includmi;  artificers  and  labourers 
in  the' king's  works,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine;  so  that  if  he  had  complied  with  the  orders  as 
they  arrived,  he  would  not  have  had  more  than  seventeen 
men  over  and  above  the  number  necessary  for  the  daily 
work  of  the  garrison  :  thus  the  important  fortress  of  Gib- 
raltar must,  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  have  been  almost 
left  naked  and  defenceless  to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  had  those  detachments  been  actually  sent  abroad,  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  they  could  not  have  been  landed 
on  the  island  of  Minorca.  The  order  transmitted  to 
General  I'owke  to  detain  all  empty  vessels,  for  a  further 
transportation  of  troops,  seems  to  have  been  superfluous ; 
for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  he  could  have  occasion  for 
them,  unless  to  embark  the  whole  garrison  and  abandon 
the  place.  It  seems  likewise  to  have  been  unnecessary  to 
exhort  the  general  to  keep  the  garrison  as  alert  as  possible, 
during  that  critical  time  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been 
iinpossible  for  the  men  to  have  enjoyed  the  least  repose  or 
intermission  of  duty,  had  the  orders  been  punctually  and 
literally  obeyed.  What  other  assistance  it  might  have 
been  in  the  governor's  power  to  give  for  the  relief  of  Mi- 
norca, or  in  what  manner  he  could  avoid  fatiguing  his 
garrison,  while  there  was  an  impossibility  of  relieving  the 
guards,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
when  the  trial  was  finished,  and  the  question  put  to  acquit 
or  suspend  for  one  year,  the  court  was  equally  divided  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  casting  vote  being  vested  in  the  pre- 
sident, he  threw  it  into  the  scale  against  the  prisoner,  whom 
his  majesty  thought  fit  to  dismiss  from  his  service. 

§  XXXI.  The  expectation  of  the  public  was  now  eagerly 
turned  towards  America,  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  scene  of 
our  military  operations.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June, 
Mi'.  Abercrombie  arri\ed  at  Albany,  the  frontier  of  New 
York,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  there  as- 
sembled, consisting  of  two  regiments  which  had  served 
under  Braddo  k,  two  battalions  raised  in  America,  two 
regiments  now  transported  from  England,  four  independent 
companies  which  had  been  many  years  maintained  in  New 
York,  the  New  Jersey  regiment,  four  companies  levied  in 
North  Carolina,  and  a  body  of  provincial  forces  raised  by 
the  government  of  New  England.  Those  to  the  southward, 
including  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  had  not 
yet  determined  on  any  regular  plan  of  operation,  and  were 
moreover  hard  pressed  in  defending  their  western  frontiers 
from  the  French  and  Indians,  who,  in  skulking  parties, 
made  sudden  irruptions  upon  their  unguarded  settlements, 
burning,  plundering,  and  massacring  with  the  most  savage 
inhumanity.  As  for  South  Carolina,  the  proportion  of 
negro  slaves  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  was  so 
great  in  that  colony,  that  the  government  could  not,  with 
any  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  province,  spare  any  rein- 
forcement for  the  general  enterprise.  The  plan  of  this 
undertaking  had  been  settled  in  the  preceding  year  in  a 
council  of  war,  held  at  New  York.  There  it  was  resolved 
to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara,  situated  between  the  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  prevent  the  French 
from  supporting  their  new  fortresses  on  the  Ohio  :  to  reduce 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  so  that  the  frontier  of  New 
York  might  be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  an  invasion, 
and  Great  Britain  become  master  of  the  lake  Champlain, 
over  which  the  forces  might  he  transported  in  any  future 
attempt:  to  besiege  Fort  Du  Qiiesne,  upon  the  Ohio:  and 
to  detach  a  body  of  troons  by  the  river  Kenneliec,  to  alarm 
the  capital  of  Canada.  This  plan  was  too  extensive  for  the 
number  of  troops  which  had  been  prepared  :  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  before  the  regiments  arrived  from 
England,  the  difteient  colonies  were  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions, and  Mr.  Abercrombie  postponed  ihe  execution  of 
any  important  scheme  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Loudoun, 
4    F 


who  was  d:iily  ex|iected.  The  reasons  lliat  delayed  the 
reinforcement,  and  detained  Ins  lordship  so  long,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  explain,  though  we  may  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  many  fair  opportunities  have  been  lost,  by 
the  neglect  and  procrastination  of  an  English  ministry. 
Certain  it  is,  the  unaccountable  delay  of  tins  armament 
rendered  it  useless  for  a  whole  year,  afforded  time  and 
leisure  to  the  enemy  to  take  their  precautions  agamst  any 
subsequent  attack,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  proceed  un- 
molested in  distressing  the  British  settlements.  Even 
before  this  period,  they  had  attacked  and  reduced  a  small 
post  in  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  occupied  by 
twenty-five  Englishmen,  who  were  cruelly  butchered  to  a 
man,  in  the  midst  of  those  Indians  whom  Great  Britain 
had  long  numliered  among  her  allies. 

§  XXXII.  Soon  after  this  expedition,  having  received 
intelligence  that  a  considerable  convoy  of  provisions  and 
stores  for  the  garrison  of  Oswego,  would  in  a  little  time 
set  out  for  Schenectady,  and  be  conveyed  in  batteaux  up 
the  river  Onondat^a,  they  formed  an  ambuscade  among  the 
woods  and  thickets  on  the  north  side  of  that  river;  but 
understanding  the  convoy  had  passed  before  they  reached 
the  place,  they  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment. Their  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  valour  of  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who  expected  such 
an  attempt,  and  had  taken  his  measures  accordingly.  On 
the  third  day  of  July,  while  he  stemmed  the  stream  of  the 
river,  with  his  batteaux  fo.-med  into  three  divisions,  they 
were  saluted  with  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  a  general 
discharge  of  musketry  from  the  north  shore.  Bradstreet 
immediately  ordered  his  men  to  land  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  with  a  few  of  the  foremost  took  possession  of  a  small 
island,  where  he  was  forthwith  attacked  by  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  forded  the  river  for  that  purpose;  but 
these  were  soon  repulsed.  Another  body  having  passed  ■» 
mile  higher,  he  advanced  to  them  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand,  with  such  vigour, 
that  many  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  driven  into 
the  river  with  such  precipitation,  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  were  drowned.  Having  received  information 
that  a  third  body  of  them  had  passed  at  a  ford  still  higher, 
he  marched  thither  without  hesitation,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  other  side,  where  they  were  entirely  routed  and 
dispersed.  In  this  action,  which  lasted  near  three 
hours,  about  seventy  of  the  batteau  men  were  killed  or 
wounded,  but  the  enemy  lost  double  the  number  killed, 
and  above  seventy  taken  prisoners.  In  all  probability  the 
whole  detachment  of  the  French,  amounting  to  seven  hun- 
dred men,  would  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  a  heavy  rain 
interposed,  and  disabled  Colonel  Bradstreet  from  following 
his  blow;  for  that  same  night  he  was  joined  by  Captain 
Palten  with  his  grenadiers,  in  his  march  from  Oneida  to 
Oswego,  and  next  mornin<5  reinforced  with  two  hundred 
men,  detached  to  his  assistance  from  the  garrison  of  Os- 
wego ;  but  by  this  time  the  rivulets  were  so  swelled  by  the 
rain,  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  pursue  the  enemy 
through  the  woods  and  thickets.  Patten  and  his  grena- 
diers accompanied  the  detachment  to  Oswego,  while  Brad- 
street pursued  his  voyage  to  Schenectady,  from  whence  he 
repaired  to  Albany,  and  communicated  to  General  Aber- 
crombie the  intelligence  he  had  received  from  the  prisoners, 
that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  encamped  on  the 
easlerii  side  of  the  lake  Ontario,  provided  with  artillery, 
and  all  other  implements  to  besiege  the  fort  of  Oswego. 

§  XXXIII.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  Major- 
f  ;eneral  U'ebb  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
march  with  one  regiment  to  the  relief  of  that  garrison  ;  but, 
before  they  could  be  provided  with  necessaries,  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  at  Albany,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  July.  The  army  at  this  time  is  said  to 
have  consisted  of  regular  troops  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred,  about  seven  thousand  provincials, 
supposed  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  from  Fort  William 
Ileniy,  under  the  command  of  General  Winslow,  over  and 
above  a  considerable  number  of  balteau  inen  at  Albany 
and  Schenectady.  The  garrison  at  Oswego  amounted  to 
fourteen  hundred  soldiers,  besides  three  hundred  workmen 
and  sailors,  either  in  the  fort,  or  posted  in  small  parties 
between  the  fort  and  place  called  Biivuel's  Fic'ld,  to  secure 
a  passage  through  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  upoa 
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whose  friendship  there  was  no  longer  any  reliance.  By 
tlie  best  accounts  received  of  the  enemy's  force,  they  liaii 
about  tlivee  thousand  men  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticomic- 
roga,  unon  the  lake  Cliamplain  :  hut  their  chief  slrensjlh 
was  collecled  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  Ontario,  where 
their  purpose  nndonbtedlv  was  to  reduce  the  Enjjlisli  fort 
at  Oswego.  The  immediate  object,  tlierefore,  of  Lord 
Loudoun's  attention  was  the  relief  of  this  place  ;  but  liis 
design  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  province  of  New 
\ork.  and  other  nortliern  governments,  who  were  much 
more  intent  upon  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  and  the 
security  of  their  own  frontiers,  which  they  apprehended  was 
connected  with  lliis  conquest.  They  insisted  upon  \\'in- 
siow's  bein^:  joined  bv  some  resinients  of  regular  troops 
before  lie  should  march  ajrainst  tins  fortress ;  and  stipu- 
lated that  a  boily  of  reserve  should  be  detained  at  Albany, 
for  the  defence  of  that  frontier,  in  case  Winslow  should 
fail  in  his  enterprise,  and  be  defeated.  At  length  they 
agreed,  tliat  the  regiment  which  Mr.  Abercrombie  had 
destined  for  that  purpose  should  be  detached  for  the  relief 
of  Osweso:  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  Major-Ge- 
neral  Webb  began  his  march  with  it  from  Albanv  ;  but  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Carrying-place,  between  the  Mohock's 
river  and  Wood's  creek,  he  received  tiie  disagreeable  news 
that  Oswego  was  taken,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of 
war.  Mr.  Webb,  apprehendinghimself  in  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  the  besieging  army,  began  immediately  to 
render  the  creek  impassable,  even  to  canoes,  by  felling 
trees,  and  throwing  them  into  the  stream  ;  while  the  enemy, 
ignorant  of  his  numbers,  and  apprehensive  of  a  like  visita- 
tion from  him,  took  the  very  same  method  of  preventing 
his  approach :  in  consequence  of  this  apprehension,  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  unmolested. 

§  XXXIV.  The  loss  of  the  two  small  forts,  called  On- 
tario and  Oswego,  was  a  considerable  national  misfortune. 
They  were  erected  on  the  sooth  side  of  tlie  great  lake  On- 
tario, standing  on  the  opposite  sides,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Onondago  river,  that  discharges  itself  into  the  lake,  and 
constituted  a  post  of  great  importance,  where  vessels  had 
been  built,  to  cruise  upon  the  lake,  which  is  a  kind  of  in- 
land sea,  and  interrupt  the  commerce  as  well  as  the  mo- 
tions and  designs  of  the  enemy.  Tiie  garrison,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
chiefly  militia  and  new-raised  recruits,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mercer,  an  officer  of  courage  and 
experience ;  but  the  situation  of  the  forts  was  very  ill 
chosen ;  the  materials  mostly  timber  or  logs  of  wood  ;  the 
defences  wretchedly  contrived,  and  unfinished  :  and,  in  a 
word,  the  place  altogether  untenable  against  any  regular 
approach.  Such  were  the  forts  which  the  enerny  wisely 
resolved  to  reduce.  Being  under  no  apprehension  for 
Crown  Point,  they  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  consisting 
of  thirteen  hundred  regulars,  seventeen  hundred  Cana- 
dians, and  a  considerable  number  of  Indian  auxiliaries, 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a  vigi- 
lant and  enterprising  officer,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
siege  was  intrusted  by  the  Marquis  deVaudreuil,  governor 
and  lieutenant-general  of  New  France.  The  first  step 
taken  by  Montcalm  was  to  block  up  Oswego  by  water, 
with  two  large  armed  vessels,  and  post  a  strong  body  of 
Canadians  on  the  road  between  Albany  and  the  forts^  to 
cut  otf  ail  communication  of  succour  and  intelligence.  In 
the  meantime,  he  embarked  his  artillerv  and  stores  upon 
the  lake,  and  landed  thein  in  the  bay  of  Nixouri,  the  place 
of  general  rendezvous.  At  another  creek,  within  half  a 
league  of  Oswego,  he  erected  a  battery  for  the  protection  of 
his  vessels ;  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  at  midnight, 
afier  his  dispositions  had  been  made,  he  opened  the 
trenches  before  Fort  Ontario.  The  garrison  having  fired 
away  all  their  shells  and  ammunition,  spiked  up  the  can- 
non, and  deserted  the  fort,  retired  next  day  across  the  river 
into  Oswego,  which  was  even  more  exposed  than  the  other, 
especially  when  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  Onta- 
rio, from  whence  thev  immediately  began  to  fire  without  in- 
termission. Colonel  Mercer  being,  on  the  thirteenth,  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  the  fort  destitute  of  all  cover,  the  officers, 
divided  in  opinion,  and  the  garrison  in  confusion,  they 
next  day  demanded  a  capitulation,  and  surrendered  pri- 
soners of  war,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  exempted 
from  plunder,  conducted  to  Montreal,  and  treated  with  hu- 


manity. These  conditions,  however,  the  marquis  did  not 
punctually  observe.  The  British  oificers  and  soldiers  were 
insulted  by  the  savage  Indians,  who  robbed  them  of  their 
clothes  and  baggage,  massacred  several  men  as  they  stood 
defenceless  on  the  parade,  assassinated  Lieutenant  De  la 
Court,  as  he  lay  wounded  in  his  tent,  under  the  protection 
of  a  French  officer,  and  barbarously  scalped  all  the  sick 
people  in  the  hospital :  finally,  Montcalm,  in  direct  violas 
tion  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  in  contempt  of  common  hu- 
manity, delivered  up  above  twenty  men  of  the  garrison  to 
the  Indians,  in  lieu  of  tlie  same  number  they  had  lost 
during  the  siege;  and,  in  all  probability,  these  ftiiserable 
captives  were  put  to  death  by  those  iSarbarians  with  the 
most  excruciating  tortures,  according  to  the  execrable 
custom  of  the  country.  Those  who  countenance  the  per- 
petration of  cruelties,  at  which  human  nature  shudders  with 
horror,  ought  to  be  branded  as  infamous  to  all  posterity. 
Such,  however,  were  the  trophies  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
American  war,  distinguished  the  operations  of  a  people, 
who  pique  themselves  upon  politeness,  and  the  virtues  of 
humanity.  The  prisoners  taken  at  Oswego,  after  having 
been  thus  barbarously  treated,  were  conveyed  in  batteaux 
to  Montreal,  where  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
reception  :  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  ex- 
changed. The  victors  immediately  demolished  the  two 
forts  (if  they  deserved  that  denomination)  in  which  they 
found  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery, 
fourteen  mortars,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  war- 
like stores,  and  provision,  besides  two  sloops,  and  two 
hundred  batteaux,  which  likewise  fell  into  their  hands. 
Such  an  important  magazine,  deposited  in  a  place  altoge- 
ther indefensible,  and  without  the  reach  of  immediate  suc- 
cour, was  a  flagrant  proof  of  egregious  folly,  temerity,  and 
misconduct. 

§  XXXV.  The  Earl  of  Loudoun,  finding  the  season  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  of  any  enterprise  against  the  enemy, 
exerted  all  his  endeavours  in  making  preparations  for  an 
early  campaign  in  the  spring,  securing  the  frontiers  of  the 
English  colonies,  in  forming  an  uniform  plan  of  action,  and 
promoting  a  spirit  of  harmony  among  the  difl'erent  govern- 
ments, which  had  been  long  divided  by  jarring  interests, 
and  other  sources  of  dissension.  Meanwhile,  the  forts 
Edward  and  William  Henry  were  put  in  a  proper  posture 
of  defence,  and  secured  with  numerous  garrisons  ;  and  the 
forces  put  into  winter-quarters  at  Albany,  where  comfort- 
able barracks  were  built  for  that  purpose.  Fort  Granvilla, 
on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  an  inconsiderable  block- 
house, was  surprised  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians, 
who  made  the  garrison  prisoners,  consisting  of  two-and- 
twenty  soldiers,  with  a  few  women  and  children.  These 
they  loaded  with  flour  and  provisions,  and  drove  them  into 
captivity ;  but  the  fort  they  reduced  to  ashes.  Many 
shocking  murders  were  perpetrated  upon  defenceless  peo- 
ple, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  in  difl'erent  parts  of 
the  frontiers ;  but  these  outrages  were,  in  some  measure, 
balanced  by  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  concluded  with  the 
Delaware  Indians,  a  powerful  tribe  that  dwell  upon  the 
river  Sasquehanna,  forming,  ;is  it  were,  a  line  along  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  province.  At  the  same  time  the  go- 
vernor of  \'irginia  secured  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas,  two  powerful  nations  ad- 
joining to  that  colony,  who  were  able  to  bring  tliree  thou- 
sand fighting  men  into  the  field.  All  these  circumstances 
considered,  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  expect  that  the 
ensuing  campaign  would  be  vigorously  prosecuted  in  Ame- 
rica, especially  as  a  fresh  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a 
great  supply  of  warlike  stores,  were  sent  to  that  country  in 
fourteen  transports,  under  convoy  of  two  ships  of  war, 
which  sailed  from  Cork,  in  Ireland,  about  the  beginning 
of  November. 

§  XXXVI.  No  action  of  great  importance  distinguished 
the  naval  transactions  of  this  year  on  the  side  of  America. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  Captain  Spry,  who  commanded 
a  small  squadron,  craising  off  Lnuisbourg,  in  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  took  the  Arc  en  Ciel,  a  French  ship  of  fifty 
guns,  having  on  board  near  six  hundred  men,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  garrison.  He  like- 
wise made  prize  of  another  French  ship,  with  seventy  sol- 
diers, two  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  two  large  brass 
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mortars,  and  other  stores  of  the  like  destination.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  Commodore  Holmes,  beins 
in  the" same  latitude,  with  two  large  ships  and  a  couple  of 
sloops,  ensjaged  two  French  ships  of  tlie  line  and  four 
frigates,  and  obliged  them  to  sheer  off,  after  an  obstinate 
dispute.  A  great  number  of  privateers  were  equipped  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India  islands  belonging 
to  the  crovvn  of  Great  Britain;  and  as  those  seas  swarmed 
vplth  French  vessels,  their  cruises  proved  very  advantageous 
to  the  adventurers. 

§  XXXVK.  Scenes  of  higher  import  were  this  year 
acted  by  the  British  arms  in  the  East  Indies.  The  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French  compa- 
nies on  the  peninsula  of  Indus,  though  it  encouraged  Mr. 
Clive  to  visit  his  native  country,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
lion  ;  for  in  a  few  months  both  sides  recommenced  their 
operations,  no  longer  as  auxiliaries  to  the  princes  of  the 
country,  but  as  principals  and  rivals,  both  in  arms  and 
commerce.  Major  Lawrence,  who  now  enjoyed  the  chief 
command  of  the  English  force,  obtained  divers  advantages 
over  the  enemy ;  and  prosecuted  his  success  with  such 
vigour,  as,  in  all  probability,  would,  in  a  little  time,  have 
terminated  the  war  according  to  his  own  wish,  when  the 
progress  of  his  arms  was  interrupted  and  suspended  by  an 
unfortunate  event  at  Calcutta,  the  cause  of  which  is 
not  easily  explained  :  for  extraordinary  pains  have  been 
taken  to  throw  a  veil  over  some  transactions,  from  whence 
this  calamity  was  immediately  or  remotely  derived. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  old  Suba  or  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orixa,  dying  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  was  succeeded 
bv  his  adopted  son,  Sur  Raja  al  Dowlat,  a  young  man  of 
violent  passions,  without  principle,  fortitude,  or  good  faith, 
who  began  his  administration  with  acts  of  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence. In  all  probability,  his  design  against  the  English 
settlements  was  suggested  by  his  rapacious  disposition,  on 
a  belief  that  they  abounded  with  treasure  ;  as  tne  pretences 
which  he  used  for  commencing  hostilities  were  altogether 
inconsistent,  false,  and  frivolous.  •  In  the  month  of  May, 
he  caused  the  English  factory  at  Cassimbnzzar  to  be  in- 
vested, and  inviting  Mr.  Watts,  the  chief  of  the  factory,  to 
a  conference,  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe  conduct,  de- 
tained him  as  prisoner  ;  then,  by  means  of  fraud  and  force 
intermiiiirled,  made  himself  master  of  the  factory.  This 
exploit  being  achieved,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  design 
to  deprive  the  English  of  all  their  settlements.  With  this 
view  he  marched  to  Calcutta,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  and  invested  the  place,  which  was  then  in  no  posture 
of  defence. 

§  XXXIX.  The  governor,  intimidated  by  the  number 
and  power  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  the  lort,  and,  with 
some  principal  persons  residing  in  the  settlement,  took 
refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  carrying  along  with 
them  their  ropst  valuable  effects,  and  the  books  of  the 
company.  Thus  the  defence  of  the  place  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  command,  who,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  few  gallant  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison, 
maintained  it  with  uncommon  courage  and  resolution 
against  several  attacks,  until  he  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into  the  castle. 
Then  he  was  obliged  to  submit ;  and  the  suba,  or  viceroy, 
promised,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  injury  should 
be  done  to  him  or  his  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
all  driven,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
persons  of  both  sexes,  into  a  place  called  the  black-hole 
prison,  a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  walled  up  to  the 
eastward  and  southward,  the  only  quarters  from  which 
they  could  expect  the  least  refreshing  air,  and  open  to  the 
westward  by  two  windows  strongly  barred  with  iron, 
through  which  there  was  no  perceptible  circulation.  The 
humane  reader  will  conceive  with  horror  the  miserable 
situation  to  which  they  must  have  been  reduced,  when 
thus  stevfed  up  in  a  close  sultry  night  under  such  a  climate 
as  that  of  Bengal,  especially  when  he  reflects  that  many  of 
them  were  wounded,  and  all  of  them  fatigued  with  hard 
duty.  Transported  with  raL'C  to  find  themselves  thus  bar- 
barously cooped  up  in  a  place  where  they  must  be  ex- 
posed to  snflbcation,  those  hapless  victims  endeavoured  to 
force  open  the  door,  that  thev  might  rush  upon  the  swords 
of  the  barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded  ;  but  all 
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their  efforts  were  ineffectual ;  the  door  was  made  to  open 
inwards,  and  being  once  shut  upon  them,  the  crowd  press- 
ed upon  it  so  strongly  as  to  render  all  their  eflbrts  abortive : 
then  they  were  overwhelmed  with  distraction  and  despair. 
Mr.  Ilolwell,  who  had  placed  himself  at  one  of  die  win- 
dows, accosted  a  .(emmautdaar,  or  Serjeant  of  the  Indian 
guard,  and  having  endeavoured  to  excite  his  compassion, 
by  drawing  a  pathetic  picture  of  their  sufferings,  promised 
to  gratify  him  with  a  thousand  rupees  in  thq  morning,  if  he 
could  find  means  to  remove  one  half  of  them  into  a  sepa- 
rate apartment.  The  soldier,  allured  by  the  promise  of  such 
a  reward,  assured  them  he  would  do  his  endeavour  for  their 
relief,  and  retired  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  a  few  miniites 
returned  and  told  him  that  the  suba,  by  whose  orders 
alone  such  a  step  could  be  taken,  was  asleep,  and  no  per- 
son durst  disturb  his  repose.  By  this  time  a  profuse 
sweat  had  broke  out  on  every  individual,  and  this  was  at- 
tended with  an  insatiable  thirst,  which  became  the  more 
intolerable  as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moisture.  In 
vain  those  miserable  objects  stripped  themselves  of  their 
clothes,  squatted  down  on  their  hams,  and  fanned  the  air 
with  their  hats,  to  produce  a  refreshing  undulation.  Many 
were  unable  to  rise  again  from  this  posture,  but  falling 
down  were  trod  to  death,  or  sufibcated.  The  dreadful 
symptom  of  thirst  was  now  accompanied  with  a  difficulty 
of  respiration,  and  every  individual  gasped  for  breath. 
Their  despair  became  outrageous :  again  they  attempted 
to  force  the  door,  and  provoke  the  guard  to  fire  upon  tliem 
by  execration  and  abuse.  The  cry  of  "  Water  !  Water!" 
issued  from  every  mouth.  Even  the  Jeramautdaar  was 
moved  to  compassion  at  their  distress.  He  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  bring  some  skins  of  water,  which  served 
only  to  enrage  the  appetite,  and  increase  the  general  agita- 
tion. There  was  no  other  way  of  conveying  it  through  the 
windows  but  by  hats,  and  this  was  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  eagerness  and  transports  of  the  wretched  prisoners, 
who,  at  sight  of  it,  struggled  and  raved  even  in  fits  of  de- 
lirium. Ill  consequence  of  these  contests,  very  litde  reach- 
ed those  who  stood  nearest  the  windows,  while  the  rest  at 
the  further  end  of  the  orison  were  totally  excluded  from 
all  relief,  and  continued  calling  upon  their  friends  for  as- 
sistance, and  conjuring  them  by  all  the  tender  ties  of  pity 
and  affection.  To  those  who  were  indulged,  it  provecl 
pernicious  :  for,  instead  of  allaying  their  thirst,  it  enraged 
their  impatience  for  more.  The  confusion  became  general ' 
and  horrid  :  all  was  clamour  and  contest ;  those  who  were 
at  a  distance  endeavoured  to  force  their  passage  to  the 
window,  and  the  weak  were  pressed  down  to  the  ground, 
never  to  rise  again.  The  inhuman  ruffians  without  de- 
rived entertainment  from  their  misery  :  they  supplied  the 
prisoners  with  more  water,  and  held  up  lights  close  to  the 
bars,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  inhuman  pleasure  of  see- 
ing them  fit'ht  for  the  baneful  indulgence.  Mr.  Holwell, 
seeing  all  his  particular  friends  lying  dead  around  him, 
.and  trampled  upon  by  the  living,  finding  himself  wedged 
up  so  close  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  motion,  begged,  as  the 
last  instance  of  their  regard,  that  they  would  remove  the 
pressure,  and  allow  him  to  retire  from  the  window,  that  he 
might  die  in  quiet.  Even  in  those  dreadful  circumstances, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  have  levelled  all  distinction,  the 
poor  delirious  wretches  manifested  a  respect  fbrhis  rank  and 
character :  they  forthwith  gave  way,  and  he  forced  his 
passage  into  the  centre  of  the  place,  which  was  not  crowd- 
ed so  much,  because,  by  this  time,  about  one-third  of  the 
number  had  perished,  and  lay  in  little  compass  on  the 
floor,  while  the  rest  still  crowded  to  both  windows.  He 
retired  to  a  platform  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and 
laying  down  upon  some  of  his  dead  friends,  recommended 
his  soul  to  Heaven.  Here  his  thirst  grew  insupportable  ; 
his  difficulty  in  breathing  increased,  and  he  was  seized  with 
a  strong  palpitation.  These  violent  symptoms,  which  he 
could  not  bear,  urged  him  to  make  anoflier  effort :  he 
forced  his  way  back  to  the  window,  and  cried  aloud, 
"Water!  for  tJod's  sake  !"  He  had  been  supposed  alreadv 
dead  by  his  wretched  companions,  but  finding  him  still 
alive,  they  exhibited  another  extraordinary  proof  of  ten- 
derness and  regard  to  his  person  :  "  Give  him  water,"  they 
cried  ;  nor  would  any  of  them  attempt  to  touch  it  until  he 
iiad  drank.  He  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  the  palpi- 
tation ceased  ;  but  finding  himself  still  more  thirsty  after 
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driiikins:,  lie  abstained  from  water,  and  moistened  his 
mouth  from  time  to  time,  by  sucking  the  perspiration  from 
his  shirt  sleeve.'  The  miserable  prisoners,  perceivinj:  the 
water  nither  a<y;ravated  than  relieved  their  distress,  ^rew 
clamorous  for  air,  and  repeated  their  insults  to  the  Eu;ird, 
loading  the  suba  and  his  irovernor  with  the  most  virulent 
reproach.  From  railing,  they  had  recourse  to  prayer,  be- 
.seeching  Heaven  to  put  an  end  to  their  misery.  They  now 
began  to  drop  on  all  hands  ;  but  then  a  steam  arose  from 
the  living  and  tlie  dead,  as  pungent  and  volatile  as  spirits 
of  hartshorn  ;  so  that  all  who  could  not  approach  the  win- 
dows were  suffocated.  i\Ir.  Holwell,  being  weary  of  life, 
•elii-ed  once  more  to  the  platform,  and  stretched  himself  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  .lervis  Bellamy,  who,  together  with  his  son, 
a  lieutenant,  lay  dead  in  each  other's  embrace.  In  this 
situation  he  w;is  soon  deprived  of  sense,  and  lay  to  all  ap- 
pearance dead  till  day  broke,  when  his  body  was  dis- 
covereil,  and  removed  by  his  surviving  friends  to  one  of  the 
windows,  where  the  fresh  air  revived  him,  and  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  sight  and  senses.  The  suba,  at  last,  being 
informed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  suffo- 
cated, inquired  if  the  chief  was  alive;  and  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  sent  an  order  for  their  immediate  release, 
when  no  more  than  twenty-three  survived  of  an  hundred 
and  forty-six  who  had  entered  alive. 

§  XL.  Nor  was  the  late  deliverance,  even  of  these  few, 
owing  to  any  sentiment  of  compassion  in  the  vicerov.  He 
had  received  nitimation  that  there  was  a  considerable 
treasure  secreted  in  the  fort,  and  that  ^Ir.  Holwell  knew 
the  place  where  it  was  deposited.  That  gentleman,  who, 
with  his  surviving  companions,  had  been  seized  with  a 
putrid  fever,  immediatelv  upon  their  release,  was  dragged 
in  that  condition  before  the  inhuman  suba,  who  questioned 
him  about  the  treasure,  which  existed  no  where  but  in  his 
own  imagination  ;  and  would  give  no  credit  to  his  protes- 
tations, when  he  solemnly  declared  he  knew  of  no  such 
deposit.  Jlr.  Holwell  and  three  of  his  friends  were  load- 
ed with  fetters,  and  conveyed  three  miles  from  the  Indian 
camp,  where  they  lay  all  night  exposed  to  a  severe  rain  ; 
next  morning  they  were  brought  back  to  town,  still  mana- 
cled, under  the  scorching  beams  of  a  sun  intenselv  hot ; 
and  must  infallibly  have  expired  had  not  nature  expelled 
the  fever  in  large  painful  boils,  that  covered  almost  the 
whole  body.  In  this  piteous  condition  they  were  embark- 
ed in  an  o|ien  boat  for  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of  Bengal, 
and  underwent  such  cruel  treatment  and  misery  in  their 
passage,  as  would  shock  the  humane  reader,  should  he 
peruse  the  particulars.  At  Muxadavad  they  were  led 
through  the  city  in  chains,  as  a  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants, 
lodged  in  an  open  stable,  and  treated  for  some  days  as  the 
wor»t  of  criminals.  At  length  the  suha's  grandmother  in- 
terposed her  mediation  iu  their  behalf;  and  as  that  prince 
was  by  this  time  convinced  that  there  was  no  treasure  con- 
cealed at  Calcutta,  he  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
^\  hen  some  of  his  sycophants  opposed  the  indulgence,  re- 
presenting that  Mr.  Holwell  had  still  enough  left  to  pay  a 
considerable  ransom,  he  replied,  with  some  marks  of  com- 
punction and  generosity,  "  If  he  has  any  thing  left,  let  him 
keep  it :  his  sufferings  have  been  great ;  he  shall  have  his 
liberty."  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  friends  were  no  sooner  un- 
fettered, than  they  took  water  for  the  Dutch  tanksall  or 
mint,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  «liere  they  were 
received  witli  great  tenderness  and  humanity.  The  reader, 
we  hope,  will  excuse  us  for  having  thus  particularized  a 
transaction  so  interesting  and  extraordinary  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances. The  suba  having  destroyed  Calcutta,  and 
dispersed  the  inhabitants,  extorted  large  sums  from  the 
French  and  Dutch  factories,  that  he  might  display  a  spirit 
of  impartiality  against  all  the  Europeans,  even  in  his  op- 
pression, and  returned  to  his  city  of  Muxadavad  in  triumph. 
By  the  reduction  of  Calcutta,  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany's affairs  were  so  much  embroiled  in  tliat  part  of  the 
world,  that  perhaps  nothing  could  have  retrie%'e<l  them  but 
the  interposition  of  a  national  force,  and  the  good  fortune 
of  a  Clive,  whose  enterprises  were  always  crowned  with 
success. 

5  XLI.  As  the  English  East  India  company  had,  for  a 
whole  century,  been  at  a  considerable  expense  in  main- 


taining a  marine  force  at  Bombay,  to  protect  their  ships 
from  the  pir.icies  of  the  Angrias,  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves independent  princes,  and  fortified  Geriah  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;  many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been 
made  to  destrov  their  naval  ^lower,  and  reduce  the  fortress, 
under  which  they  always  took  shelter.  In  the  vear  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  tleet  of  Tullagee 
Angria,  the  reigning  prince,  attacked  three  Dutcli  ships  of 
force,  which  they  either  took  or  destroyed.  Elated  with 
this  success,  he  boasted  that  he  should  in  a  little  time 
sweep  the  seas  of  the  Europeans,  and  began  to  build  some 
large  ships,  to  reinforce  his  grabs  and  gallivats,  which  were 
the  vessels  on  which  he  had  formerly  depended.  Next 
year  his  neighbours  the  Manrattas,  having  signified  to  the 
presidency  at  Bombay,  that  they  were  disposed  to  join  in 
the  necessary  service  of  humbling  this  common  enemy,  so 
formidable  to  the  whole  Malaliar  coast.  Commodore  James 
was  detached  with  some  ships  of  force  to  attack  Angria, 
in  conjunction  with  those  allies.  They  accordingly  joined 
him  with  seven  grabs  and  sixty  gallivats.  They  proceeded 
to  the  harbour  of  Severndroog,  where  Antrria's  fleet  lav  at 
anchor :  but  they  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  his 
approach  than  thev  slipped  their  cables,  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  He  chased  them  with  all  the  canvass  he  could  carry  ; 
but  their  vessels  being  lighter  than  his,  they  escaped  ;  and 
he  returned  to  Severndrooir,  which  is  a  fortress  situated 
oil  an  island  within  musket-shot  of  the  main  land,  strongly 
lint  irregularlv  fortified,  and  mounted  with  fifty-four  pieces 
of  cannon.  There  were  three  other  small  forts  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  largest  of  which  was  called  Cioa.  On  the  second 
day  of  April,  the  commodore  began  to  batter  and  bombard 
the  island,  fort,  and  fort  Goa,  at  the  same  time.  That  of 
Severndrooi;  was  set  on  fire ;  one  of  the  magazines  blew 
up ;  a  general  conflagration  ensued  ;  the  garrisons  were 
overwhelmed  with  fire  and  confusion  ;  the  English  seamen 
landed  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and  took 
the  place  by  storm  with  very  little  loss.  The  other  forts 
were  immediately  surrendered,  and  all  of  these,  by  treatv, 
delivered  to  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  the 
commodore  anchored  oft'Bancote,  now  called  Fort  Victoria, 
one  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Angria's  dominion, 
which  surrendered  wiiliout  opposition,  and  still  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  East  Imlia  company,  bv  the  con- 
sent of  the  Mahrattas.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  here  is  a 
CTeat  trade  for  salt  and  other  commodities  sent  hither  from 
Bombav. 

§  XLlI.  It  was  in  November  following,  that  the  squad- 
ron under  Admiral  Watson  arrived  at  Bombav,  where  it 
was  resolved  to  give  Angria  the  finishing  strode,  still  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mahrattis.  Meanwhile  Commodore 
James  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  Geriah,  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  harbour;  a  ser- 
vice which  he  successfully  performed.  The  admiral  lieing 
joined  by  a  division  of  ships,  fitted  out  at  the  company's 
expense,  having  on  board  a  body  of  troops  commanded  W 
Colonel  Clive,  sailed  on  the  sevenOi  day  of  February,  and 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geriah  the  Mahratta  fleet, 
consisting  of  four  grabs,  and  forty  smaller  vessels,  called 
gallivats.  King  to  the  northward  of  the  place,  in  a  creek 
called  R.ijipore;  and  a  land  arniyof  horse  and  foot, amount- 
ing to  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  the  whole  commanded 
bv  Hhaniagee  Punt,  who  had  already  taken  one  small  fori, 
and  was  actuallv  treating  about  the  surrender  of  Geriah. 
Angria  himself  had  quitted  the  place,  but  his  wife  and 
family  remained  under  the  protection  of  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  who,  being  summoned  to  surrender  by  a  message 
from  the  admiral,  replied  that  he  would  defend  the  place 
to  the  last  extremity.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the 
whole  English  fleet,  in  two  divisions,  sailed  on  the  twelflli 
day  of  February  into  the  harbour,  and  sustained  a  warm 
fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  as  they  passed,  as  well  a.s 
from  the  grabs  posted  in  the  harbour  for  that  purpose  ; 
this,  however,  was  soon  silenced  after  the  ships  were 
brousht  to  their  stations,  so  as  to  return  the  salutation. 
Between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  a 
shell  being  thrown  into  one  of  Angria's  armed  vessels,  set 
her  on  fire :  and  the  flames  communicating  to  the  rest, 
they  were  all  destroyed  ;  between  six  and  seven  the  fort 

Il,e  mni^tiire  that  floived  from  tlie  pores  of  liie  IkkIv  was  sr.lt.  f'lea^ant,  and 
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was  set  on  fire  h\  another  sliell  ;  and  soon  after  the  firing 
ceased  on  both  sides.  Tl:e  admiral,  suspectin;:  that  the 
governor  of  the  place  would  surrender  it  to  the  llahratlas 
rather  than  to  the  Fnglish,  disembarked  all  the  troops 
under  Mr.  Clive,  that  he  rois;ht  be  at  hand,  in  case  of 
emergency,  to  lake  possession.  In  the  meantime,  the 
forln-as  bombarded;  the  line  of  battle  ships  were  warped 
near  enough  to  batter  in  breach  ;  and  then  the  admiral 
sent  an  officer,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  governor,  re- 
quiring him  to  surrender.  His  proposal  being  again  re- 
jected, the  English  ships  renewed  their  fire  next  day  with 
redouhled  rigour.  About  one  o'clock  the  magazine  of  the 
fort  I'lew  up,  and  at  four  the  garrison  hung  out  a  white 
flag  for  capitulation.  Tlie  parley  that  ensued  proving  in- 
effectual, the  engagement  began  again,  and  continued  till 
fifteen  minutes  after  five;  when  the  white  flag  was  again 
displayed,  and  now  the  governor  submitted  to  the  terms 
which'  were  imposed.  Angiia's  flag  was  immediately 
hauled  down  ;  and  two  English  captains,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  with  a  detachment,  forthwith  hoisted  the 
British  ensign.  To  these  captains,  whose  names  were 
Buchanan  and  Forbes,  the  Mahrattas  offered  a  bribe  of 
fifty  thousand  rupees,  if  they  would  allow  them  to  pass 
their  guards,  that  thev  mi-rht  take  possession  of  tlie  fort 
for  themselves;  but  this  offer  was  rejected  with  disdain, 
and  immediately  disclosed  to  Colonel  Clive,  who  took 
effectual  measures  to  frustrate  their  design.  In  this  place, 
which  was  reduced  witWvery  inconsiderable  loss,  the  con- 
querors found  above  two  hundred  cannon,  six  brass  mor- 
tars, a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  with  money  and 
effects  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  The  fleet  which  was  destroyed  consisted  of  eight 
grabs,  one  ship  finished,  two  upon  the  stocks,  and  a  good 
number  of  gallivats.  Among  the  prisoners,  the  admiral 
found  Angria's  wife,  children,  and  mother,  towards  whom 
he  demeaned  himself  with  great  humanity.  Three  hun- 
dred European  soldiers,  and  as  many  sepoys,  were  left  to 
guard  the  fort ;  and  four  of  the  company's  armed  vessels 
remained  in  the  harbour  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  which 
was  extremely  well  situated  for  commerce. 5 

§  XLIII.  The  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  sailed  back  to 
Madras  in  triumph,  and  there  another  plan  was  formed 
for  restoring  the  companx's  affairs  upon  the  Ganges,  re- 
covering Calcutta,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  cruel 
Viceroy  of  Bengal.  In  October  they  set  sail  again  for  the 
bottom"  of  lire  bav  ;  and  about  tlie  beginning  of  December 
arrived  at  Balasore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Beng-al.  Having 
crossed  the  Braces,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  Ganges  as 
far  as  Falta,  where  they  found  Governor  Drake,  and  the 
other  persons  wlio  had  escaped  on  board  of  the  ships  when 
Calcutta  was  invested.  Colonel  Clive  was  disembarked 
with  his  forces  to  attack  the  fort  of  Bushudgia  by  land, 
while  the  admiral  battered  it  by  sea  :  but  the  place  being 
ill  provided  with  cannon,  did  not  hold  out  above  an  hour 
after  the  firing  began.  This  conquest  being  achieved  at  a 
very  easy  purchase,  two  of  the  greatest  ships  anchored 
between  Taiiny  fort  and  a  battery  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  were  abandoned  before  one  shot  was  dis- 
charged against  either ;  thus  the  passage  was  laid  open  to 
Calcutta,  the  reduction  of  which  we  shall  record  among 
the  transactions  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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§  I.  Havixg  thus,  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  given  a  faithfiil  and  exact  detail  of 
every  material  event,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  concern- 
ed either  at  home,  or  in  her  settlements  abroad,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fiftv-six,  we  shall  now  return  to  Europe,  and  endeavour  to 
explain  the  beginning  of  a  bloody  war  in  Germany,  which 
then  seemed  to  have  become  the  chief  object  of  the  British 
councils.  On  the  eve  of  a  rupture  between  France  and 
England,  it  was  natural  for  his  Britannic  majesty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  his  electoral  dominions,  the  only 
quarter  bv  which  he  was  at  all  accessible  to  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  who  he  foresaw  would  not  fail  to  annoy  him 
through  that  avenue.  lie,  at  that  time,  stood  upon  in- 
different terms  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  w.as  con- 
sidered as  a  partisan  and  ally  of  France ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  house  of  Austria  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him  against  two  such  powerful  antagonists.  In  this 
emergency,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  large  subsidy  granted  by  Eng- 
land, engaged  to  furnish  a  strong  body  of  forces  for  the 
defence  of  Hanover,  His  Prussian  majesty,  startled  at 
the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  took  an  opportunity  to  declare 
that  he  would  not  suffer  foreign  forces  of  any  nation  to 
enter  the  empire,  either  as  principals  or  auxiliaries  :  a  de- 
claration which  probably  flowed  from  a  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion he  had  conceived  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  as  well 
as  from  a  resolution  he  had  formed  of  striking  some  great 
stroke  in  Germany,  without  any  risk  of  being  restricted  or 
controlled.  He  knew  he  should  give  umbrage  to  the 
French  kin;:,  who  had  already  made  preparations  lor 
penetrating  into  Westphalia  ;  but  he  took  it  for  granted  he 
should  be  able  to  exchange  his  connexions  with  France 
for  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  which  would  be  much 
less  troublesome,  and  much  more  productive  of  advantage; 
indeed,  such  an  alliance  was  the  necessary  conseqtienceof  his 
declaration.  Had  his  Britannic  majesty  made  a  requisition 
of  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  he  must  have  exposed  himself 
to  the  resentment  of  a  warlike  monarch,  who  liovered  on 
the  skirts  of  his  electorate  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
fortv  thousand  men,  and  could  have  subdued  the  whole 
country  in  one  week ;  and  if  he  forbore  to  avail  himself 
of  the  treaty  with  the  czarina,  he  did  not  know  how  soon 
the  King  of  Prussia  might  be  reconciled  to  his  most  chris- 
tian majesty's  design  of  invasion.  As  for  the  empress- 
queen,  her  attention  was  engrossed  by  schemes  for  her 
interest  or  preservation  ;  and  her  hands  so  full,  that  she 
either  coula  not,  or  would  not,  fulfil  the  engagements  she 
had  contracted  with  her  former  and  firmest  allies.  In 
these  circumstances  the  King  of  Ensland  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  alliance  of  Pnissia,  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
comprehension,  entailed  upon  Great  Britain  the  enormous 
burthen  of  extravagant  subsidies,>ogPther  with  the  intole- 
rable expense  of  a  continental  war,  without  being  pro- 
ductive of  one  advantage,  either  positive  or  negative,  to 
EnL'Iand  or  Hanover.  On  the  contniry.  this  connexion 
threw  the  empress-queen  into  the  arms  of  I'rance,  whose 
friendship  she  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  barrier  in  the 

the  voiingfsl  boy,  aliontsix  years  of  age,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and 
sobbing  evclainieil,  "Then  vou  shall  be  my  father,"  Mr.  Watson  was  so 
atfecleti  wilb  tliis  pathetic  address,  that  the  tears  tnckled  down  bis  cheeks, 
while  he  assured  Ihem  they  niislit  depenil  upon  his  protection  apil  friend- 
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Netherlands,  ae(|iiired  with  intlnite  labour,  by  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  tlie  maritime  powers  :  it  gave  birth  to  a 
confederacy  of  despotic  princes ;  sufficient,  if  their  joint 
force  w;is  fully  exerted,  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  all 
the  free  slates  in  Europe ;  and,  after  all,  Hanover  has 
been  overrun,  and  subdued  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  Kin;; 
of  Prussia  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.  All  these  con- 
sequences are,  we  apprehend,  fairly  deducible  from  the 
resolution  w  hich  his  Prussian  majesty  took  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  precipitate  a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
apparent  motives  that  prompted  him  to  this  measure  we 
shall  presently  explain.  In  the  meantime,  the  defensive 
treaty  between  the  empress-queen  and  France  was  no 
sooner  ratified,  than  the  czarina  was  invited  to  accede  to 
the  alliance,  and  a  private  minister  sent  from  Paris  to 
Petersbui'!;h,  to  neijociate  the  conditions  of  this  accession, 
which  the  Empress  of  Russia  accordingly  embraced  ;  a 
circumstance  so  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  that 
the  Marquis  de  L'Hopital  was  immediately  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Russia.  Applications  were  likewise  made  to  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Turin,  soliciting  their  concurrence  ;  but 
their  catholic  and  Sardinian  majesties  wisely  resolved  to 
observe  a  neutrality.  At  the  same  time,  intrigues  were 
begun  by  the  French  emissaries  in  the  senate  of  Sweden, 
in  order  to  kindle  up  a  war  between  that  nation  and  Prus- 
sia; and  their  endeavours  succeeded  in  the  sequel,  even 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  their  sovereign.  At  present, 
a  plot  was  discovered  for  altering  the  form  of  government, 
by  increasing  the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  several  per- 
sons of  rank  being  convicted  upon  trial,  were  beheaded  as 
principals  in  this  conspiracy.  Although  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  king  or  queen  were  at  all  concerned  in  the  scheme, 
his  Swedish  majesty  thought  himself  so  hardly  treated  by 
the  diet,  that  he  threatened  to  resign  his  royalty,  and  re- 
tire into  his  own  hereditary  dominions.  This  design  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  the  people  in  general,  who 
espoused  his  cause  in  opposition  to  the  diet,  by  whom 
they  conceived  themselves  more  oppressed  than  they 
should  have  been  under  an  unlimited  monarchy. 

§  II.  The  King  of  Prussia,  alarmed  at  these  formidable 
alliances,  ordered  all  his  forces  to  be  completed,  and  held 
in  readiness  to  march  at  the  first  notice ;  and  a  report  was 
industriously  circulated,  that  by  a  secret  article  in  the  late 
treaty  between  France  and  the  house  of  Austria,  these 
two  powers  had  obliged  themselves  to  destroy  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  and  overturn  the  freedom  of  the  empire,  by 
a  forced  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans.  The  cry  of 
religion  was  no  impolitic  measure  :  but  it  no  longer  pro- 
duced the  same  efiect  as  in  times  past.  Religion  was 
made  a  pretence  on  both  sides ;  for  the  partisans  of  the 
empress-queen  insinuated,  on  all  occasions,  that  the  ruin 
of  the  catholic  faith  in  Germany  was  the  principal  object 
of  the  new  alliance  between  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Pru.ssia.  It  was  in  consequence  of  such  suggestions, 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  ordered  his  electoral  minister 
at  the  diet,  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  all  the  ministers  at 
Ratisbon,  expressing  his  surprise  to  find  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Prussia  industriously  repre- 
sented as  a  ground  of  apprehension  and  umbrage,  especi- 
ally for  religion.  He  observed,  that  as  France  had  made 
open  dispositions  for  invading  the  electorate  of  Hanover, 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  empire;  that  as  he  had 
been  denied,  by  the  empress-queen,  the  succours  stipu- 
lated in  treaties  of  alliance;  and  as  he  was  refused  assist- 
ance by  certain  states  of  tlie  empire,  who  even  seemed 
disposed  to  favour  such  a  diversion  :  he  had,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  to  establish 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  empire,  and  maintain  its 
system  and  privileges,  without  any  prejudice  to  religion, 
concluded  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia: 
that,  by  this  instance  of  patriotic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
Germany,  he  had  done  an  essential  service  to  the  empress- 
queen,  and  performed  the  part  which  the  head  of  the 
empire,  in  dignity  and  duty,  ought  to  have  acted  :  that 
time  would  demonstrate  how  little  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  empress-queen  to  engage  in  a  strict  alliance  with  a 
foreign  power,  which,  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  had 
ravaged  the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire,  maintained 
repeated  wars  against  the  archdueal  house  of  Austria,  and 


always  endeavoured,  as  it  suited  her  views,  to  excite  dis- 
trust and  dissension  among  the  princes  and  states  that 
compose  the  (Jermanic  body. 

§  HI.  The  court  of  Vienna  formed  two  considerable 
armies  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  yet  pretended  that  they 
had  nothing  in  view  but  self-preservation,  and  solemnly 
disclaimed  both  the  secret  article,  and  the  design  which 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge.    His  most  christian  majesty 
declared,  by  his  minister  at  Berlin,  that  he  had  no  other 
intention  but  to  maintain  the  public   tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  this  being  the  sole  end  of  all  his  measures,  he 
beheld,  with  surprise,  the  preparations  and  armaments  of 
certain  potentates :  that,  whatever  might  be  the  view  with 
which  they  were  made,  he  was  disposed  to  make  use  of 
the  power  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands  ;  not  only 
to  maintain  the  public  peace  of  Europe  against  all  who 
should  attempt  to  disturb  it,  but  also  to  employ  all  his 
forces,  agreeably  to  his  engagements,  for  the  assistance  of 
his  ally,  in  case  her  dominions  should  be  attacked :  finally, 
that  he  would  act  in  the  same  manner  in  behalf  of  all  tlie 
other  powers  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance.    This  inti- 
mation made  very  little  impression  upon  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  already  formed  his  plan,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  execute  his  purpose.    What  his  original  plan 
might  have  been,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  disclose;  nor  do 
we  believe  he  imparted  it  to  any  confident  or  ally.     It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  furnished  him  with  a  specious  pretence  for 
drawing  the   sword,  and    commencing   hostilities.    The 
empress-queen  had  some  reason  to  be  jealous  of  such  a 
formidable  neighbour.    She  remembered  his  irruption  into 
Bohemia,  in   the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and     ! 
forty-four,  at  a  time   when  she  thought  that  country,  and     - 
all  her  other  dominions,  secure  from  his  invasion,  by  the     i 
treaty  of  Breslau,  which  she  had  in  no  particular  contra-     . 
vened.     She  caballed  against  him   in  different  courts  of    :■ 
Europe  :  she  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  czarina,  which,     j 
though  seemingly  defensive,  implied  an  intention  of  making     3 
conquests  upon  this  monarch  :  she  endeavoured  to  engage     ) 
the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  a  contracting     1 
power  in  this  confederacy;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  afraid     ■ 
of  a  sudden  visit  from  his  neighbour  of  Prussia,  it  cannot     • 
be  supposed  but  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  contribute     1 
to  the  humiliation  of  a  prince,  who  had  once  before,  with- 
out the  least  provocation,  driven  him  from  his  dominions, 
taken  possession  of  his  capital,  routed  his  troops,  and 
obliged  him  to  pay  a  million  of  crowns  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  expense  of  this  expedition  ;  but  he  carefully  avoided     f 
taking  such  a  step  as  might  expose  him  to  another  inva-     • 
sion,  and  even  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Peters- 
burgh,    though    it   was   expressly    defensive ;    the    Casus 
Fada-us  being  his  Prussian  majesty's  attacking  either  of 
the  contracting  parties.     It  appears,  however,  that  Count 
de  Bruhl, 'prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  had,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  Austrian 
ministers,  carried  on  certain  scandalous  intrigues,  in  order 
to   embroil  the  King  of  Prussia  with  the   Empress  of 
Russia,  between  whom  a  misunderstanding  had  long  sub- 
sisted. 

§  IV.  His  Prussian  majesty,  perceiving  the  military 
preparations  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  having  obtained 
intelligence  of  their  secret  negociations  with  different 
powers  of  Europe,  ordered  M.  de  Klinsraafe,  his  minister 
at  the  imperial  court,  to  demand  whether  all  these  pre- 
parations for  war,  on  the  fiontieis  of  Silesia,  were  designed 
against  him,  and  what  were  the  intentions  of  her  imperial 
majesty?  To  this  demand  the  empress  replied,  That  in 
the  present  juncture  she  bad  found  it  necessary  to  make 
armaments,  as  well  for  her  own  defence,  as  for  that  of  her 
allies;  but  that  they  did  not  tend  to  the  jirejudice  of  any 
person  or  state  whatever.  The  king,  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  this  general  answer,  sent  fresh  orders  to  Klin- 
graafe,  to  represent,  that  after  the  king  had  dissembled,  as 
long  as  he  thought  consistent  with  his  safety  and  honour, 
the  bad  designs  imputed  to  the  empress  would  not  suffer 
him  longer  to  disguise  his  sentiments ;  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  otlensive  projects  which  the  two  courts 
had  formed  at  Petersburgh  ;  that  he  knew  they  had  en- 
gaged to  attack  him  suddenly  with  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  a  design  which  would  have  been  executed 
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in  l!ie  spring  of  the  year,  liad  not  tlie  Hussian  forces 
wanted  recruits,  their  fleet  mariners,  and  Livonia  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  corn  for  their  support;  that  he  consti- 
tuted the  empress  arbiter  of  peace  or  war :  if  she  desired 
llie  former,  he  required  a  clear  and  formal  declaration,  or 
positive  assurance,  that  she  had  no  intention  to  attack  hiin, 
either  this  year  or  the  next ;  but  he  should  look  upon  an 
ambiguous  answer  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  he  called 
Heaven  to  witness,  that  the  empress  alone  would  be  guilty  of 
the  innocent  blood  that  should  be  spilt,  and  all  the  dismal 
consequences  that  would  attend  the  commission  of  hostihlies. 
5  V.  A  declaration  of  this  nature  might  have  provoked 
a  less  haughty  court  than  that  of  Vienna,  and,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  calculated  on  purpose  to  exasperate 
the  pride  of  her  imperial  majesty,  whose  answer  he  soon 
received  to  this  effect  :  that  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  already  been  employed,  for  some  time,  in  all 
kinds  of  the  most  considerable  preparation  of  war,  and  the 
most  disquieting  with  regard  to  the  public  tranquilhty, 
when  he  thought  fit  to  demand  explanations  of  her  majesty, 
touching  the  military  dispositions  that  were  making  in  her 
dominions ;  dispositions  on  which  she  had  not  resolved 
till  after  the  preparations  of  his  Prussian  majesty  had  been 
made ;  that  though  her  majesty  might  have  declined  ex- 
plaining herself  on  those  subjects,  svhich  required  no 
explanation,  she  had  been  pleased  to  declare,  with  her 
own  mouth,  to  M.  de  Klingraafe,  that  the  critical  state  of 

fiublic  affairs  rendered  the  measures  she  had  taken  abso- 
utely  necessary  for  her  own  safety,  and  that  of  her  allies ; 
but  that,  in  other  respects,  they  tended  to  the  prejudice  of 
no  person  whatsoever;  that  her  imperial  majesty  had  un- 
doubtedly a  right  to  form  what  jud-.'ment  she  pleased  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  likewise,  that  it  be- 
longed to  none  but  herself  to  estimate  her  own  danger ; 
that  her  declaration  was  so  clear ;  she  never  imagined  it 
could  be  thought  otherwise ;  that  being  accustomed  to 
receive  as  well  as  to  practise,  the  decorums  which  sove- 
reigns owe  to  each  other,  she  could  not  hear  without 
astonishment  and  sensibility  the  contents  of  the  memorial 
now  presented  by  M.  de  Klingraafe;  so  extraordinary 
both  in  the  matter  and  expressions,  that  she  would  find 
herself  under  the  necessity  of  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
that  moderation  which  she  had  prescribed  to  herself,  were 
she  to  answer  the  whole  of  its  contents  ;  nevertheless,  she 
thought  proper  to  declare,  that  the  information  communi- 
cated to  his  Prussian  majesty,  of  an  offensive  alliance 
against  bini,  subsisting  between  herself  and  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  together  %vith  the  circumstances  and  pretended 
stipulations  of  that  alliance,  was  absolutely  false  and 
forged,  for  no  such  treaty  did  exist,  or  ever  had  existed. 
She  concluded  with  observing,  that  this  declaiatioii  would 
enable  all  Europe  to  judge  of  what  weight  and  quality 
those  dreadful  events  were  which  Klingraafe's  memorial 
announced ;  and  to  perceive  that,  in  any  case,  they  could 
not  be  imputed  to  her  imperial  majesty.  This  answer, 
though  seemingly  explicit,  was  not  deemed  sufficiently 
categorical,  or,  at  least,  not  suitable  to  the  purposes  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  by  his  resident  at  Vienna,  once 
more  declared,  that  if  the  empress-queen  would  sign  a 
positive  assurance  that  she  would  not  attack  his  Prussian 
majesty,  either  this  year  or  the  next,  he  would  directly 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  let  things  be  restored  to  their 
former  footing.  This  demand  was  evaded,  on  pretence 
that  such  an  assurance  could  not  be  more  binding  than 
the  solemn  treaty  by  which  he  was  already  secured ;  a 
treaty  which  the  empress-queen  had  no  intention  to  violate. 
But,  before  an  answer  could  be  delivered,  the  king  had 
actually ,  invaded  Saxony,  and  published  his  declaration 
against  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  court  of  Vienna,  be- 
lieving that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  bent  upon  employing 
his  arms  some  where ;  being  piqued  at  the  dictatorial  man- 
ner in  which  his  demands  were  conveyed  ;  unwilling  to 
lay  themselves  under  further  restrictions;  apprehensive  of 
giving  umbrage  to  their  allies,  and  confident  of  having 
provided  for  their  own  security,  resolved  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  resentment,  not  without  hopes  of  being  indemnified, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  for  that  part  of  Silesia  which  the 
queen  had  been  obliged  to  cede  in  the  treaty  of  Breslau. 

§  VI.     Both   sides  being  thus  prepared,  and   perhaps 
equally  eager  for  action,  tlie  King  of  Prussia  would  no 


longer  suspend  his  operations,  and  the  storm  full  first  upon 
Saxony.  He  resolved  to  penetrate  through  that  country 
into  Bohemia,  and  even  to  take  possession  of  it  as  a 
frontier,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  ingress  and  egress 
to  and  from  the  Austrian  dominions.  Besides,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
was  connected  with  the  czarina  and  the  empress-queen; 
therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be  imjiolitic  to  leave  that 
prince  in  any  condition  to  give  him  the  least  disturbance. 
His  army  entered  the  Saxon  territory  towards  the  latter 
end  of  August,  when  he  published  a  declaration,  import- 
ing that  the  unjust  conduct  and  dangerous  views  of -the 
court  of  Vienna  against  his  majesty's  dominions  laid  him 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  measures  for  protect- 
ing his  territories  and  subjects;  that  for  this  purpose  he 
could  not  forbear  taking  the  disagreeable  resolution  to 
enter  with  his  troojis  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  but  he 
protested  before  God  and  man,  that,  on  account  of  his 
personal  esteem  and  friendship  for' that  prince,  he  would 
not  have  proceeded  to  this  extremity,  had  he  not  been 
forced  to  it  by  the  laws  of  war,  the  tatality  of  the  present 
conjuncture,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  his  subjects.  He  reminded  the  public  of 
the  tenderness  with  which  he  had  treated  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  during  the  campaign  of  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  of  the  bad  consequences 
resulting  to  that  monarch  from  his  engagements  with  the 
enemies  of  Prussia.  He  declared  that  the  apprehensions 
of  being  exposed  again  to  such  enterprises,  had  obliued 
him  to  take  those  precautions  which  prudence  dictated  : 
but  he  protested,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  had 
no  hostile  views  against  his  Polish  majesty,  or  his  do- 
minions ;  that  his  troops  did  not  enter  Saxony  as  enemies, 
and  he  had  taken  care  that  they  should  observe  the  best 
order  and  the  most  exact  discipline ;  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  ardently,  than  the  happy  minute  that  should 
procure  to  him  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  to  his  Polish 
majesty  his  hereditary  dominions,  which  he  had  seized 
only  as  a  sacred  depositum.  By  his  minister  at  Dresden, 
he  had  demanded  a  free  passage  for  his  forces  through  the 
Saxon  dominions ;  and  tnis  the  King  of  Poland  was  ready 
to  grant,  with  reasonable  limitations,  to  be  settled  by  com- 
missaries appointed  for  that  purpose.  But  these  were 
formalities  which  did  not  at  all  suit  with  his  Prussian 
majesty's  disposition  or  design.  Even  before  this  requisi- 
tion was  made,  a  body  of  his  troops,  amounting  to  fifteen 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  bro- 
ther to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  took  possession  of  Leipsic, 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  September.  Here  he  published  a 
declaration,  signifying  that  it  was  his  Prussian  majesty's 
intention  to  consider  and  defend  the  inhabitants  of  that 
electorate  as  if  they  were  his  own  subjects ;  and  that  he 
had  given  precise  orders  to  his  troops  to  oliserve  the  most 
exact  discipline.  As  the  first  mark  of  his  affection,  he 
ordered  them  to  provide  the  army  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions, according  to  a  certain  rate,  on  pain  of  military 
execution.  That  same  evening  notice  was  given  to  the 
corporation  of  merchants,  that  tlieir  deputies  should  pay 
all  taxes  and  customs  to  the  King  of  Prussia :  then  he 
took  possession  of  the  custom-house,  and  excise-office, 
and  ordered  the  magazines  of  corn  and  meal  to  be  opened 
for  the  use  of  his  soldiers. 

§  VII.  The  King  of  Poland,  apprehensive  of  such  a 
visitation,  had  ordered  all  the  troops  of  his  electorate  to 
leave  their  quarters,  and  assemble  in  a  strong  camp  marked 
out  for  them,  between  Pirna  and  Konigstein,  which  was 
entrenched,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 
Thither  the  King  of  Poland  repaired,  with  his  two  sons, 
Xaverius  and  Charles  ;  but  the  queen  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  family  remained  at  Dresden.  Of  his  capital  his 
Prussian  majesty,  with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  took  posses- 
sion on  the  eighth  day  of  September,  when  he  was  visited 
by  Eord  Stormont,  the  English  ambassador  at  that  court, 
accompanied  by  Count  Salmour,  a  Saxon  minister,  who, 
in  his  majesty's  name,  proposed  a  neutrality.  The  King 
of  Prussia  professed  liimself  extremely  well  pleased  with 
the  proposal ;  and,  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
neutrality,  desired  the  King  of  Poland  would  separate  his 
army,  by  ordering  his  troops  to  return  to  their  former 
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(juarters.  His  Polisli  majesty  did  not  like  to  lie  .so  tutored 
in  his  own  dominions :  lie  depended  tor  his  own  safety 
more  upon  the  valour  and  attaohment  of  his  troops  lluis 
assembled,  than  npon  the  friendship  of  a  prince  who  had 
invaded  Ins  dominions,  and  secuie^tered  lus  revenue  with- 
out provocation  ;  and  he  trusted  too  much  to  the  silnation 
of  his  camp  at  Pirna,  which  was  decincd  inipie';nable.  In 
the  meantime,  the  King  of  Prussia  fixed  his  lieacl-c|narters 
at  Seidlitz,  aliout  lialf  a  (Sernian  league  distant  from  Pirna, 
and  posted  his  army  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  able  to 
intercept  all  convoys  of  provision  designed  for  the  Saxon 
camp  :  his  forces  extended  on  the  right  toward  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bohemia,  and  the  vancruard  actually  seized  tlie 
passes  that  lead  to  the  circles  of  Satzer  and  Leumeritz,  in 
that  kingdom  ;  while  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
marched  with  a  body  of  troops  along  the  Elbe,  and  took 
post  at  tliii  last  place  wiOiout  opposition.  At  the  same  time, 
the  king  covered  his  own  domiiiioiis,  by  assembling  two 
considerable  bodies  in  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  which 
occupied  the  passes  that  communicated  with  the  circles  of 
Bunlzlau  and  Koningsgratz.  Hostilities  were  commenced 
on  the  thirteendi  dav  of  Se[itember,  by  a  detachment  of 
Prussian  hussars,  who  attacked  an  Austrian  escort  to 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  designed  for  the  Saxon  camp; 
and  having  routed  them,  carried  off  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  loaded  waggons.  The  magazines  at  Dresden 
were  filled  with  an  immense  (pianlily  of  provision  and 
forage  for  the  Prussian  army,  and  tlie  liakers  were  ordered 
to  prepare  a  vast  quantity  of  bread,  for  which  purpose 
thirty  new  ovens  were  erected.  When  the  King  of  Prussia 
first  arrived  at  Dresden,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  Moczinska,  and  gave  orders  that  the  Queen 
and  royal  family  of  Poland  should  be  treated  with  all  due 
veneration  and  respect :»  even  while  Ihe  Saxon  camp  was 
blocked  up  on  every  side,  he  sometimes  permitted  a  wag- 
gon, loaded  with  fresh  provision  and  game,  to  jiass  unmo- 
lested, for  the  use  of  his  Polish  niajestv. 

§  VIIL  During  these  transactions,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Prussian  army  advanced  into  Bohemia,  under  the 
command  of  Veldt-Mnreschal  Keith,!"  ,vi,o  reduced  the 
town  and  palace  of  Tetchen,  took  possession  of  all  the 
passes,  and  encamped  near  Aussig,  a  small  town  in  Bohe- 
mia, at  no  great  distance  from  the  imperial  army,  amount- 
ing to  fifty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Count  Brown, 
an  officer  of  Irish  extract,  who  had  often  distinguished 
liimself  in  the  field  by  his  courage,  vigilance,  and  conduct. 
His  Prussian  majesty  having  left  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  for  the  blockade  of  Pirna,  assumed  in  person  the 
command  of  Mareschal  Keith's  corps,  and  advanced  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemy.  On  the  twenty-ninth  dav  of 
September  he  formed  his  troops  in  two  columns,  and  in 
the  evening  arrived  with  his  van  at  Wolmina,  from  whence 
he  saw  the  Austrian  army  posted  with  its  right  at  Lowos- 
chutz,  and  its  left  towards  the  Egra.  Having  occupied 
with  six  battalions  a  hollow  way,  and  some  rising  grounds, 
which  commanded  tlie  town  of  Lowoschutz,  he  remained 
all  night  under  arms  at  Wolmina  ;  and  on  the  first  dav  of 
October,  earlv  in  the  morning,  formed  his  whole  army  in 
order  of  battle:  the  first  line,  consisting  of  the  infantrv, 
occupving  two  hills,  and  a  bottom  betwixt  diem  ;  the 
second  hue  being  formed  of  some  battalions,  and  the  third 
composed  of  the  whole  cavalry.  The  Austrian  general  had 
taken  possession  of  Lowoschutz,  with  a  great  bodv  of 
infantry,  and  placed  a  battery  of  cannon  in  front  of  the 
town  :  he  had  formed  his  cavalry  chequerwise,  in  a  line 
between  Lowoschutz,  and  the  village  of  Sanschitz  ;  and 
posted  about  two  thousand  Croats  and  irregulars  in  the 
vineyards  and  avenues  on  his  right.  The  morning  was 
darkened  with  a  thick  fog,  which  vanished  about  seven  : 
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then  the  Prussian  cavalry  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's 
horse;  but  received  such  a  fire  from  the  irregulars,  posted 
in  vineyards  and  ditches,  as  well  as  from  a  numerous 
artillery,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  for  protection  to 
the  rear  of  the  Prussian  infantry  and  cannon.  Tliere  being 
formed  and  led  back  to  the  charge,  they  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  drove  the  irregulars,  and 
odier  bodies  of  infantry,  from  the  ditches,  defiles,  and 
vineyards  which  they  possessed ;  but  they  suffered  so 
severely  in  this  dangerous  service,  that  the  king  ordered 
them  to  re-ascend  the  hill,  and  take  post  again  behind  the 
infantry,  from  whence  they  no  more  advanced.  In  the 
meantime,  a  furious  cannonading  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  considerable  effect.  At  length  the  left  of  the 
Prussian  infantry  was  ordered  to  attack  the  town  of  Low- 
oschutz in  ffaiik  ;  but  met  with  a  very  warm  reception,  and 
in  all  likelihood,  would  have  miscarried,  had  not  Veldt- 
Maresclial  Keith  headed  them  in  person  ;  when  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  told  them  he  would  lead  them  on,  he  was 
given  to  understand,  that  all  their  powder  and  shot  were 
exhausted  ;  he  turned  imnediately  to  them  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  said  he  was  very  glad  tliey  had  no  more  am- 
munition, being  well  assured  die  enemy  could  not  with- 
stand them  at  push  of  bayonet ;  so  saying,  he  advanced  at 
their  he.'vd,  anri,  driving  the  Austrians  from  Lowoschutz, 
set  the  suliurbs  on  fire.  The  infantry  had  been  already 
obliged  to  (put  the  eminence  on  the  right;  and  now  their 
whole  army  retired  to  Budin,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Egra.  Some  prisoners,  colours,  and  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  taken  on  both  sides ;  and  the  loss  of  each  might 
amount  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded  : 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  though  both 
generals  claimed  the  victory.  The  detail  of  the  action, 
published  at  Berlin,  declares,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  not 
only  gained  the  battle,  but  that  same  day  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Lowoschutz:  whereas  the  Austrian 
Gazette  affirms,  that  the  Mareschal  Count  Brown  obliged 
his  Prussian  majesty  to  retire,  and  remained  all  night  on 
the  field  of  battle;  but  next  day,  finding  his  troops  in 
want  of  water,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Budin.  If  the 
battle  was  at  all  decisive,  the  advantage  certainly  fell  to 
the  Austrians  ;  for  his  Prussian  majesty,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, had  hoped  to  winter  at  Prague,  was  obliged,  by 
the  opposition  he  met  with,  to  resign  this  plan,  and  retreat 
before  winter  into  the  electorate  of  Saxony. 

§  IX.  The  Prussian  army  having  rejoined  that  body 
which  had  been  left  to  block  up  the  Saxons  at  Pirna,  his 
Polish  majesty  and  his  troops  were  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity of  want,  that  it  became  indispensably  necessary 
either  to  attempt  an  escape,  or  surrender  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  former  part  of  the  alternative  was  chosen, 
and  the  plan  concerted  with  Count  Brown,  the  Austrian 
general,  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution,  advanced 
privately  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Lichtendorf,  near 
Schandeau ;  but  the  junction  could  not  he  effected.  On 
the  fourteenth  day  of  October  the  Saxons  threw  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Elbe,  near  Konigstein,  to  which  castle 
they  removed  all  their  artillery;  then  striking  their  tents 
in  the  night,  passed  the  river  undiscovered  by  the  enemy. 
They  continued  to  retreat  with  all  possible  expeditioii; 
but  the  roads  were  so  bad,  they  made  little  progress. 
Next  day,  when  part  of  them  had  advanced  about  half 
way  up  a  hill  opposite  to  Konigstein,  and  the  rest  were 
entangled  in  a  narrow  plain,  where  there  was  no  room  to 
act,  they  perceived  that  the  Prussians  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  passes,  an<l  found  themselves  surrounded  on 
every  side,  fainting  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  destitute 
of  every  convenience.  In  this  deplorable  condition  they 
remained,  when  the  King  of  Poland,  from  the  fortress  of 

placinf;  lierself  before  the  door,  said,  she  trusted  so  much  to  the  promise  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  that  she  could  not  believe  be  bad  given  such  orders. 
'1  he  otficer  declarinir  that  his  orders  were  positive,  and  that  he  durst  not 
disobey  them,  she  conliuued  in  Ihe  same  place,  declarini!.  that  if  violeiice 
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Konig.stein,  sent  a  letter  to  his  general,  ttie  Veldt-Mare- 
sclial  Count  Kutowski,  vesting  him  with  full  and  discre- 
tionarv  power  to  surrender,  or  take  such  other  measures, 
as  he  should  judsre  most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of 
the  officers  and  soldier?.<:  By  this  time  Count  Brown  had 
retired  to  Budin,  so  that  there  was  no  choice  left.  A 
capitulation  was  demanded :  but,  in  effect,  the  whole 
Saxon  army  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  :  and 
the  soldiers  were  aflenvards,  by  compulsion,  incorporated 
with  the  troops  of  Prussia.  The  King  of  Poland  being* 
thus  deprived  of  his  electoral  dominions,  his  troops,  arms, 
artillery,  and  ammunition,  thought  it  high  time  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety,  and  retired  with  all  expedition  to  Po- 
land. His  Prussian  majesty  cantoned  his  forces  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Seidlitz,  and  along  the  Elbe  towards 
Dresden.  His  other  armv,  which  had  entered  Bohemia, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Ichwerin,  retired  to 
the  contiiies  of  the  county  of  Glatz,  where  they  were  dis- 
tributed in  quarters  of  cantonment ;  so  that  this  short  cam- 
paign was  finished  by  the  beginning  of  November. 

5  X.  The  King  of  Poland,  in  his  distress,  did  not  fail  to 
implore  the  assistance  and  mediation  of  neutral  powers. 
His  minister  at  the  Ha^ue  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
States-general,  complaining,  that  the  invasion  of  Saxony 
was  one  of  tliose  attacks  against  the  law  of  nations,  which, 
from  the  great  respect  due  to  this  law,  demanded  the 
assistance  of  every  power  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
Its  own  liberty  and  independency.  He  observed,  that 
from  the  first  glimpse  of  misundecstanding  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  had  expressly  enjoined 
his  ministers  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  to  declare,  that 
it  was  his  firm  resolution,  in  the  present  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality.  He  represented 
that  a  free  and  neutral  state  had  been,  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  invaded  by  an  enemy,  who  disguised  himself  under 
the  mask  of  friendship,  without  alleging  the  least  com- 
plaint, on  any  pretension  whatsoever;  but  founding  him- 
self solely  on  his  own  convenience,  made  himself  master, 
hy  armed  force,  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  electorate, 
dismantling  some,  and  fortifying  others  :  that  he  had  dis- 
armed the  burghers ;  carried  off  tlie  magistrates  as  hostages 
for  the  payment  of  unjust  and  enormous  contributions  of 
provisions  and  forase;  seized  the  coffers  and  confiscated 
the  revenues  of  the  electorate,  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and 
transported  the  arms  and  artillery  to  his  own  town  of 
Magdeburgh ;  abolished  the  privy  council,  and,  intead  of 
the  lawful  government,  established  a  directory,  which  ac- 
knowledged no  other  law  but  his  own  arbitrary  will.  He 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  all  these  proceedings  were 
no  other  than  preliminaries  to  the  unheard-of  treatment 
which  was  reserved  for  a  queen,  whose  virtues  ought  to 
have  commanded  respect,  even  from  her  enemies  :  that 
from  the  hands  of  that  august  princess,  the  archives  of  the 
state  were  forced  away  by  menaces  and  violences,  notwith- 
standing the  security  which  her  majesty  had  promised  her- 
self under  the  protection  of  all  laws  iiuman  and  divine; 
and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances  given  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  that  not  only  her  person,  and  the  place  of 
her  residence,  should  be  absolutely  safe,  but  that  even  the 
Prussian  garrison  should  be  under  her  direction.  He  ob- 
served, that  a  prince  who  declared  himself  protector  of  the 
protestant  religion  had  begun  the  war  by  crushing  the  very 
stale  to  which  that  religion  owes  its  establishment,  and  the 
jireservation  of  its  most  invaluable  rights :  that  he  had 
broke  through  the  most  respectable  laws  which  constitute 
the  union  of  the  Germanic  body,  under  colour  of  a  defence 
which  the  empire  stood  in  no  need  of  except  against  him- 
self: that  the  King  of  Prussia,  while  he  insists  on  having 
entered  Saxony  as  a  friend,  demands  his  army,  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  dominions,  and,  in  a  word,  "the  sacrifice 
of  his  whole  electorate  ;  and  that  the  Prussian  directorv, 
in  the  declaration  of  motives,  published  under  the  nose  of 
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a  prince  to  whom  friendship  was  pretended,  thought  it 
superfluous  to  allege  even  any  pretext,  to  colour  the  usur- 
pation of  his  territories  and  revenues. — Though  this  was 
certainly  the  case  in  his  Prussian  majesty's  first  exposition 
of  motives,  the  omission  was  afterwards  supplied,  in  a 
subsequent  memorial  to  the  States-general ;  m  which  he 
charged  the  King  of  Poland  as  an  accomplice  in,  if  not  an 
accessary  to,  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh  ;  and  even  taxed  him 
with  having  agreed  to  a  partition  of  some  Prussian  terri- 
tories, when  they  should  be  conquered.  This  treaty  of 
partition,  however,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  time  of 
actual  war,  before  all  cause  of  dispute  was  removed  by  the 
peace  of  Dresden. 

§  XI.  While  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were  in 
the  field,  their  respective  ministers  were  not  idle  at  Uatis- 
bon,  where  three  imperial  decrees  were  published  against 
Ins  Prussian  majesty  :  the  first,  summoning  that  prince  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  electorate  of  Saxony;  the 
second,  commanding  all  the  vassals  of  the  empire  em- 
ployed by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  quit  that  service  imme- 
diately; and  the  third,  forbidding  the  members  of  the 
empire  to  suffer  any  levies  of  soldiers,  for  the  Prussian 
service,  to  be  raised  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
The  French  minister  declared  to  tlie  diet,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  Prussian  majesty  having  disclosed  to  the 
world  the  project  concerted  between  that  prince  and  the 
King  of  England,  to  excite  in  the  empire  a  religious  war, 
which  might  be  favourable  to  their  particular  views,  his 
most  christian  majesty,  in  consequence  of  his  engagement 
with  the  empress-queen,  and  many  other  princes  of  t!ie 
empire,  being  resolved  to  succour  them  in  the  mo<t  effi- 
cacious manner,  would  forthwith  send  such  a  number  of 
troops  to  their  aid,  as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  the  Germanic  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Prussian  minister  assured  the  diet,  that  his 
master  wouUi  very  soon  produce  the  proofs  tliat  were  come 
to  his  hands  of  the  plan  concerted  by  the  courts  of  \'ipnna 
and  Dresden,  for  the  subversion  of  Ins  electoral  house, 
and  for  imposing  upon  him  a  yoke,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  whole  empire. 

§  XII.  About  the  same  time,  the  Russian  resident  at  the 
Hague  communicated  to  the  States-k'eneral  a  declaration 
from  his  mistress,  importing  that  her  imperial  majesty 
having  seen  a  memorial  presented  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
by  the  King  of  Prussia's  envoy  extraordinary,  was  thereby 
convinced  that  his  Prussian  majesty's  intention  was  to 
attack  the  territories  of  the  empress-queen ;  in  which 
case,  she  (the  czarina)  was  inevitably  obliged  to  succour 
her  ally  with  all  her  forces  ;  for  which  end  she  had  ordered 
all  her  troops  in  Livonia  to  be  forthwith  assembled  on  the 
frontiers,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  inarch  :  that, 
moreover,  the  Russian  admiralty  had  been  enjoined  to  pro- 
vide immediately  a  sufiicient  number  of  galleys  for  trans- 
porting a  large  body  of  troops  to  Lubeck.  The  ministers 
of  the  empress-q'ieen,  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  London, 
delivered  memorials  to  the  States-general  and  his  Britannic 
majesty,  demanding  the  succours  which  these  two  poivers 
were  bound  to  afford  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  but  their  high  mightinesses  kept 
warily  aloof,  by  dint  of  evasion,  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  was  far  otherwise  engaged.  The  invasion  of  Saxony 
had  well  nigh  produced  tragedies  in  the  royal  family  of 
France.  The  dauphiness,  who  was  far  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  no  sooner  learned  the  distressful  circumstances 
of  her  parents,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Poland,  than  she 
was  seized  with  violent  fits  which  occasioned  a  miscarriage, 
and  brought  her  life  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  The 
Prussian  minister  was  immediately  ordered  to  quit  Vbt- 
sailles ;  and  directions  were  despatched  to  the  French 
minister  at  Berlin,  to  retire  from  that  court  without  taking 
leave.  Finally,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  concluded  a  new 
convention  with  the  French  king,  regulating  the  succours 

army  I  leave  wholly  to  your  discretion,  f-et  your  council  of  war  deter- 
miue  whether  you  must  surrender  prisoners  ot  war,  fall  by  the  sword,  or 
die  hy  Irtmiue.  May  your  resolulioos,  if  possible,  be  conducted  by 
humaiiilv  ;  whatever  they  may  be.  I  have  no  lonKer  any  share  in  them  ; 
and  1  declare  you  shall  not  be  answerable  for  auaht  but  one  Ihini;.  namely, 
not  t"  carry  arms  as.iinst  me  or  my  allies.  I  pray  God  may  have  you, 
Mr.  .Alareschal,  in  bis  holy  keepins.  Given  at  Konigstein,  the  14th  ot  Oc- 
tober, 1756. 


'  To  the  Veldt-Marcschal  the  Count  Rutowski.' 


'  AUGUSTL'S,  Re: 
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lo  be  derived  from  that  quarter :  lie  claimed,  in  all  the 
iisiKil  iorms,  the  assistance  of  the  Germanic  body,  as 
fiuaruntee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  and  treaty  of  JJies- 
dcTi ;  and  Sweden  was  also  addressed  on  the  same  subject. 
§  XI 11.  The  Kins; of  Prussia  did  not  pa-ssively  bear  all 
the  imputations  that  were  fixed  upon  his  conduct,  llis 
minister  at  the  llaj;ue  presented  a  memorial,  in  answer  to 
that  of  the  Saxon  resident,  in  winch  lie  accused  the  court 
of  Dresden  of  havmn;  adopted  every  part  of  the  scheme 
which  bis  enemies  had  formed  for  "his  destruction.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Saxon  ministers  had,  in  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  played  off  every  engine  of  unwarrantable  politics, 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of  their-project : 
that  they  had  endeavoured  to  give  an  odious  turn  to  his 
most  ninorent  actions :  that  they  had  spared  neither 
malicious  iirsmuations,  nor  even  the  most  atrocious  calum- 
nies, to  alienate  all  the  world  from  his  majesty,  and  raise 
up  enemies  against  liim  every  where.  He  said  lie  had 
received  information  that  the  court  of  Saxony  intended  to 
let  his  troops  pass  freely,  and  afterwards  wait  for  events  of 
which  diey  initiht  avail  themselves,  either  by  joining  his 
enemies,  or  making  a  diversion  in  his  dominions  :  that  in 
such  a  situation  he  could  not  avoid  having  recourse  to  the 
onlv  means  which  were  left  him  for  preventing  his  inevi- 
table ruin,  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  Saxony  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  enemies.  He  asserted,  that  all 
the  measures  he  had  pursued  in  that  electorate  were  but 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  first  resolution  he  was 
forced  to  take  for  his  own  pre5ervation  ;  that  lie  had  done 
nothing  but  deprived  the  court  of  Saxony  of  the  means 
of  hurting  him  ;  and  this  had  been  done  with  all  possible 
moderation  :  that  the  country  enjoyed  all  the  security  and 
all  the  quiet  which  could  be  expected  in  the  very  midst  of 
peace,  the  Prussian  troops  observing  the  most  exact  disci- 
pline :  that  all  due  respect  was  shown  to  the  Queen  of 
Poland,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  most  suit- 
able representations,  to  suffer  some  papers  to  be  taken  from 
the  Paper  Otfice,  of  which  his  Prussian  majesty  already 
had  copies ;  and  thought  it  necessary,  to  ascertain  the 
dangerous  design  of  the  Saxon  ministry  against  him,  to 
secure  the  originals ;  the  existence  and  reality  of  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  denied.  He  observed,  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  mischief  with  which 
he  is  threatened,  and  to  retort  it  upon  its  author ;  and  that 
neither  the  constitutions  nor  the  laws  of  the  empire  could 
obstruct  the  exertion  of  a  right  so  superior  to  all  others  as 
that  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence;  especially  when 
the  depository  of  these  laws  is  so  closely  united  to  the 
enemy,  as  manifestly  to  abuse  his  power  in  her  favour. 

§  XIV.  But  the  most  important  step  whicli  his  Prussian 
mHJesty  took  in  his  own  justification,  was  that  of  publish- 
ing anotlier  memorial,  specifying  the  conduct  of  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Saxony,  and  their  dangerous  designs  against 
his  person  and  interest,  together  witli  the  original  docu- 
ments adduced  as  proofs  of  these  sinister  intentions.  As 
a  knowledge  of  these  pieces  is  requisite  to  form  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  motives  which  produced  the  dreadful  war  upon 
the  continent,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  usher  the  substance 
of  them  to  the  reader's  acquaintance.  His  Prussian 
m;ijesty  affirms,  that  to  arrive  at  tlie  source  of  the  vast 
plan  upon  which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxonv  had 
ueen  employed  against  him  ever  since  the  peace  of  Dres- 
den, we  must  trace  it  as  far  back  as  the  war  which  preceded 
this  peace  :  that  the  fond  hopes  which  the  two  allied  courts 
had  conceived  upon  the  success  of  the  campaign  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  gave 
occasion  to  a  treaty  of  eventual  partition,  stipulating  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  should  possess  the  duchy  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz;  while  the  King  of  Poland, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  should  share  the  duchies  of  Mngde- 
burgh  and  Croissen  ;  the  circles  of  Zullichow  and  Swibus, 
together  with  the  Prussian  part  of  Lusatia  :  that  after  the 
peace  of  Dresden,  concluded  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  there  was  no  further  room 
for  a  treaty  of  this  nature :  yet  the  court  of  Vienna  pro- 
posed to  that  of  Saxony  a  new  alliance,  in  which  the  treaty 
of  eventual  partition  should  be  renewed  :  but  this  last 
thought  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  greater 
consistency  to  their  plan,  by  grounding  it  upon  an  alliance 
between  the  empress-queen  and  the  czarina.    Accordingly, 


these  two  powers  did,  in  fact,  conclude  a  defensive  alliance 
at  Petersburgh  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year:  but  the 
body,  or  ostensible  part  of  this  treaty,  was  composed 
merely  with  a  view  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  six  secret  articles,  the  fourth  of  which  was  levelled 
singly  against  Prussia,  according  lo  the  exact  copy  of  it, 
which  appeared  among  the  documents.  In  this  article, 
the  Empress-Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  sets  out  with 
a  protestation,  that  she  will  religiously  observe  the  treaty 
of  Dresden  ;  but  explains  her  real  way  of  thinking  upon 
the  subject,  a  little  lower,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  If  he 
King  of  Prussia  should  be  the  first  to  depart  from  the 
peace,  by  attacking  either  her  majesty  the  Empress-Queen 
of  Hungaria  and  Bohemia,  or  her  majesty  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  or  even  the  republic  of  Poland  ;  in  all  these 
cases,  the  rights  of  the  empress-queen  to  Silesia  and  the 
countv  of  Glatz  would  again  take  place,  and  recover  their 
full  effect:  the  two  contracting  parties  should  mutually 
assist  each  other  with  sixty  thousand  men  to  achieve  these 
conquests."  The  king  observes  upon  this  article,  that  every 
war  which  can  arise  between  him  and  Russia,  or  the  re- 
public of  Poland,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  manifest 
infraction  of  the  peace  of  Dresden,  and  a  revival  of  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  Silesia;  though  neither 
Russia  nor  the  republic  of  Poland  is  at  all  concerned  in 
the  treaty  of  Dresden  ;  and  though  the  latter,  with  which 
the  king  lived  in  the  most  intimate  friendship,  was  not 
even  in  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna:  that  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  received  among  :dl 
civilized  nations,  the  most  the  court  of  Vienna  could  be 
authorized  to  do  in  such  cases,  would  be  to  send  those 
succours  to  her  allies  which  are  due  to  them  by  treaties, 
without  her  having  the  least  pretence,  on  that  account,  to 
free  herself  from  the  particular  engagements  subsisting 
between  her  and  the  king:  he  appealed,  therefore,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  impartial  world,  whether  in  this  secret 
article  the  contracting  powers  had  kept  within  the  hounds 
of  a  defensive  alliance ;  or  whether  this  article  did  not 
rather  contain  a  plan  of  an  offensive  alliance  against  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  affirmed  it  was  obvious,  from  this 
article,  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  prepared  three  pre- 
tences for  the  recovery  of  Silesia ;  and  that  she  thought  to 
attain  her  end,  either  by  provoking  the  king  to  commence 
hostilities  against  her,  or  to  kindle  a  war  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  Russia,  by  her  secret  intrigues  and  machinations; 
he  alleged  that  the'conrt  of  Saxony,  being  invited  to  ac- 
cede to  this  alliance,  eagerly  acceded  to  the  invitation  ;  fur- 
nished its  ministers  at  Petersburgh  with  full  powers  for 
that  purpose ;  and  ordered  them  to  declare  that  their 
master  was  not  only  ready  to  accede  to  the  treaty  itself, 
but  also  to  the  secret  article  against  Prussia ;  and  to  join 
in  the  regulations  m.ade  by  die  two  courts,  provided  effec- 
tual measures  should  be  taken,  as  well  for  the  .security  of 
Saxony,  as  for  its  indemnification  and  recompence,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  and  progress  that  might  be  made  : 
that  the  court  of  Dresden  declared,  if  upon  any  fresh  at- 
tack from  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  empress-queen  should, 
by  their  assistance,  not  only  re-conquer  Silesia,  and  the 
country  of  Glatz,  but  also  reduce  him  within  narrow  bounds, 
the  King  of  Poland,  as  Elector  of  Saxony,  would  abide  by 
the  partition  formerly  stipulated  between  him  and  the  em- 
press-queen. He  also  declared  that  Count  Loss,  the  Saxon 
minister  at  Vienna,  was  charged  to  open  a  private  ne- 
gociation  for  settling  an  eventual  partition  of  the  conquest 
which  might  be  made  on  Prussia,  by  laying  down,  as  the 
basis  of  It,  the  treaty  of  Leipsic,  signed  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hnmlred  and 
forty-five,  as  would  appear  by  the  documents  affixed.  He 
owned  it  had  been  supposed,  through  the  whole  of  this 
negociation,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  the  ag- 
gressor against  the  court  of  Vienna ;  but  he  insisted,  that 
even  in  this  case  die  King  of  Poland  could  have  no  right 
to  make  conquests  on  his  Prussian  majesty.  He  likewise 
acknowledged,  that  the  court  of  Saxony  had  not  yet  ac- 
ceded in  form  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh ;  but  he  ob- 
served, its  allies  were  given  to  understand  again  and  again, 
that  it  was  ready  to  accede  without  restriction,  whenever 
this  could  be  done  without  risk  ;  and  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  should  be  secured  in  its  favour ;  circumstances 
proved  bv  divers  authentic  documents,  particularly  by  a 
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letter  from  Count  Flemins  to  Count  de  Bruhl,  infomiuig 
him  that  Count  Uhlefield  had  charged  him   to  represent 
afresh  to  his  court,  that  they  could  not  take  too  secure 
measures  against   the  ambitious   views    of  the   Kine  of 
Prussia:  that  Saxonv  in  particular  ought  to  be  cautious, 
as  being  the  most  exposed  :  tliat  it  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  strengthen  their  old  engagement',  upon  the 
footing  proposed  by  the  late  Count  de  Harrach,  in  the  vear 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five:  a  step  which 
might  be  taken  on  occasion  of  his  Polish  majesty's  acces- 
sion to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgli.    The  answer  of  Count 
Bruhl  to  this  despatch  imported,  that  the  King  of  Poland 
was  not  averse  to  treat  in  the  utmost  secrecy  with  the  court 
of  Vienna  about  succours,  bv  private  and  confidential  de- 
clarations relating  to  the  fourth  secret  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Petersburgh,  on  condition  of  reasonable  terms  and  ad- 
vantages, which  in  this  case  ought  to  be  granted  to  his 
majesty.     He  quoted  other  despatches  to  prove   the  un- 
willingness of  his  Polish  majesty  to  declare  himself,  until 
the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  attacked,  and  his  forces 
divided;  and  that  this  scruple  was  admitted  by  the  allies 
of  Saxony.     From  these  premises  he  deduced  this  infer- 
ence, that  the  court  of  Dresden,  without  having  acceded 
in  form  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  was  not  less  an  ac- 
complice  in   the  dangerous  designs  which   the  court  of 
Vienna  had  grounded  upon  this  treaty;  and  that  having 
been  dispensed  with  from  a  formal  concurrence,  it  had 
only  waited    for  that  moment   when    it  might,   without 
running  any  great  risk,  conquer  in   effect,  and  share  the 
spoil,  of  its  neighbour.     In  expectation  of  this  period  he 
said,  the  Austrian  and   Saxon   ministers  laboured  in  con- 
cert and  underhand  with   the  more  ardour,  to  bring  the 
Casus  Fdderls  into  existence  :  for  it  being  laid  down  as  a 
principle  in   the  treaty,  that  any  war  whatever  between 
him  and   Russia  would   authorize  the  empress-queen  to 
take  Silesia,  there  was   nothing  more  to  be   done  but  to 
kindle  such  a  war ;  for  which   purpose   no  method   was 
found  more  proper  than  that  of  embroiling  the  king  with 
the  Empress  of  Russia  ;  and  to  provoke  that  princess  with 
all  sorts  of  false  insinuations,   impostures,  and   the  most 
atrocious  calumnies,  in  laving   to  his  majesty's  charge  a 
variety  of  designs,  sometimes  aganist   Russia,  and  even 
the  person  of  the  czarina  ;  sometimes  views  upon  Poland, 
and  sometimes  intrigues  in  Sweden.     By  these  and  other 
such  contrivances,  he  affirmed  thev  had   kindled  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  empress  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a  council 
held  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  she  had  resolved  to  attack 
the  King  of  Prussia,  without  any  further  discussion,  whe- 
ther he  should  fall  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  Russia,  or  one 
of  them  should  begin  with   him  :  a  resolution  which   for 
that  time  was  frustrated  by  their  want  of  seamen  and  maga- 
zines ;  but  the  preparations  were  continued  under  pretence 
of  keeping  themselves  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, contracted,  in  the  last  subsidiary  convention  with 
England  ;  and  when  all  were  finished,'  the  storm  would 
fall  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 

§  XV.  This  is  the  substance  of  that  famous  meniorial 
published  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  to  which  the  justifying 
pieces  or  authentic  documents  were  annexed ;  and  to 
which  a  circumstantial  answer  was  exhibited  by  the  par- 
tisans of  her  imperial  majesty.  Specious  reasons  may, 
doubtless,  be  adduced  on  either  side  of  almost  any  dispute, 
by  writers  of  ingenuity  :  but,  in  examining  this  contest,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  both  sides  adopted  illicit  practices. 
The  empress-queen  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  form  defensive  treaties  for  their  own  pre- 
servation ;  and,  without  all  doubt,  it  was  their  interest  and 
their  duty  to  secure  themselves  from  the  enterprises  of 
such  a  formidable  neighbour:  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
contracting  parties  seem  to  have  carried  their  views  much 
further  than  defensive  measures.  Perhaps  the  court  of 
Vienna  considered  the  cession  of  Silesia  as  a  circumstance 
altogether  compulsive,  and  therefore,  not  binding  against 
the  rights  of  natural  equity.  She  did  not  at  all  doubt  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  would  be  tempted  by  his  ambition 
and  great  warlike  power,  to  take  some  step  which  might 
be  justly  interpreted  into  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
Dresdeti ;  and  in  that  case  she  was  determined  to  avail 
herself  of  the  confederacy  she  had  formed,  that  she  might 


retrieve  the  countries  she  had  lost  by  the  unfortunate  events 
of  the  last  war,  as  well  as  bridle  the  dangerous  power  and 
disposition  of  the  Prussian  monarch  :  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  King  of  Poland,  over  and  above  the  same  con- 
sideration, was  desirous  of  some  indemnification   for  the 
last  irruption  into  his  electoral   dominions,  and  the  great 
sums  he  had  paid  for  the  subsequent  peace.     Whether 
they  were  authorized  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  to 
make  reprisals  by  an  actual  partition  of  the  countries  they 
might  conquer,  supposing  him  to  be  the  ag.:ressor,  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine  :  but  it  does  not  at  all  appear, 
that  his   Prussian  majesty's  danger  was  such  as   entitled 
him   to  take  those  violent   steps  which  he  now  attemnted 
to  justify.     By  this  time  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled  up 
to  a  blaze  that  soon  filled  the  empire  with  ruin  and  deso- 
lation ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  resentment  of  the  three  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  who 
laid  aside  their  former  animosities,  and  every  consideration 
of  that  balance  which  it  had  cost  such  blood  and  treasure 
to  preserve,  in  order  to  conspire  his  destruction.    The  king 
himself  could  not  but  foresee  this  confederacy,  and  know 
the   power  it  might  exert:  but  probably   he  confided  so 
much  in  the   number,  the  valour,  and  discipline   of  his 
troops;  in  the  skill  of  his  officers;  in  his  own  conduct 
and  activity  ;  that  he  hoped  to  crush  the  house  of  Austria 
by  one  rapid  endeavour  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  or 
at  least  establish  himself  in  Bohemia,  before  her  allies  could 
move  to  her  assistance.     In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  councils.     He 
found    the   empress^queen  in  a  condition  to  make  head 
against  him  in  every  avenue  to  her  dominions;  and  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  assisted  by  the  circles  of  the  empire.     He 
saw  himself  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  the  sword  of  France  gleaming  over  his  head, 
witnout  any  prospect  of  assistance  but  that  which  he  might 
derive  from   his  alliance  with  Great  Britain.     Thus  the 
King  of  England  exchanged  the  alliance  of  Russia,  who 
was  his  subsidiary,  and  the  friendship  of  the  empress-queen, 
his  old   and  natural  ally,  for  a  new  connexion  with   his 
Prussian  majesty,  who  could  neither  act  as  an  auxiliary  to 
Great  Britain,  nor  as  a  protector  to  Hanover :  and  for  this 
connexion,  the  advantage  of  which  was  merely  negative, 
such  a  price  was  paid  by  England  as  had  never  been  given 
by  any  other  potentate  of  Europe,  even  for  services  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

§  XVI.  About  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  Saxon 
minister  at  Ratisbon  delivered  to  the  diet  a  new  and  ample 
memorial,  explaining  the  lamentable  state  of  that  electorate, 
and  imploring  afresh  the  assistance  of  the  empire.  The 
King  of  Prussia  had  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  diet,  de- 
manding succour  of  the  several  states,  agreeable  to  their 
guara'Uees  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Dresden  : 
but  the  minister  of  Mentz,  as  director  of  the  diet,  having 
refused  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly,  the  minister  of 
Brandenburgh  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and  sent  to  his 
court  for  further  instructions.  In  the  meantime  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  thought  proper  to  intimate  to  the  King  and 
senate  of  Poland,  that  should  the  Russian  troops  be  per- 
mitted to  march  through  that  kingdom,  they  might  expect 
to  see  their  country  made  a  scene  of  war  and  desolation. 
In  France,  the  prospect  of  a  general  and  sanguinary  war 
did  not  at  all  allav  the  disturbance  which  sprang  from  the 
dissension  between  the  clergy  and  |)arliament,  touching 
the  bull  Unigenitus.  The  king  being  again  brought  over 
to  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  dispute,  received  a  brief 
from  the  pope,  laying  it  down  as  a  fundamental  article,  that 
whosoever  refuses  to  submit  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  is  in 
the  way  of  damnation  :  and  certain  cases  are  specified,  in 
which  the  sacraments  are  to  be  denied.  The  parliament 
of  Paris,  considering  this  brief  or  bull  as  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  issued  an  arret  or 
decree,  suppressing  the  said  bull ;  reserving  to  themselves 
the  ri'ht  of  providing  against  the  inconveniences  with 
which'it  might  be  attended ;  as  well  as  the  privilege  to 
maintain  in  their  full  force  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  church,  and  the  customs  of  the  realm.  The 
king,  dissatisfied  with  their  interposition,  declared  his  de- 
sign to  hold  a  bed  of  justice  in  person  at  the  palace.  Ac- 
cordiiii'ly,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  the  whole  body 
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of  his  j;ui<rds,  aniouiiliiig  to  ten  thousand  men,  took  post 
III  the  city  of  Paiis  :  and  next  day  tlie  kiii^  lepaived  with 
the  usual  cereinoii)  to  tlie  palace,  where  the  bed  of  justice 
was  held  :  aiiiuug  other  regulations,  an  edict  was  issued 
lor  suppressiui;  the  fourth  and  tifth  chani\)ei's  of  inquests, 
the  members  of  which  had  remarkably  distiiis;uished  them- 
selves by  their  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus. 

§  Wll.  In  Eu-tland,  the  ilearth  of  corn,  aiisin<;  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  iniquitous  practice  of  eiigi'ossiu!;, 
was  so  severely  felt  by  the  common  people,  that  insurrec- 
tions were  raised  m  Shropshire  and  \\  arwicksliire  by  the 
populace,  m  conjunction  with  the  colliers,  who  seized  by 
violence  all  the  provision  they  could  find ;  pillaging  with- 
out distinction  tlie  millers,  farmers,  grocers,  and  butchers, 
until  they  were  dispersed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
at  the  head  of  their  tenants  and  dependants.  Disorders  of 
the  same  nature  were  excited  by  die  colliers  on  the  forest 
of  Dean,  and  those  employed  in  the  works  in  Cumberland. 
The  corporations,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  exerted  themselves  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  who  were  greatly  distressed  ;  and  a  grand  coun- 
cil being  assembled  at  St.  James's  on  the  same  subject,  a 
proclamation  was  published,  for  putting  the  laws  in  speedy 
and  effectual  execution  against  the  forestallers  and  engross- 
ers of  corn. 

§  XVTII.  The  fear  of  an  invasion  having  now  subsided, 
and  Hanover  being  supposed  in  greater  danger  than  Great 
Untaiu,  the  auxiliaries  of  that  electorate  were  transported 
from  England  to  their  own  country.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  season,  when  the  weather  became  severe,  the  innkeep- 
ers of  England  refused  to  admit  the  Ilessian  soldiers  into 
winter-quarters,  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for  tliat 
purpose  by  act  of  parliament :  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  hut  their  camp,  and  remain  in  the  open  fields  till 
January  :  but  the  risour  of  this  uncomfortable  situation 
was  softened  by  the  hand  of  generous  charity,  which  liber- 
ally supplied  them  with  all  manner  of  relreshment,  and 
other  conveniences;  a  humane  interposition,  which  res- 
cued the  national  chai-acler  from  the  imputation  of  cruelty 
and  ingratitude. 

§  XIX.  On  the  second  day  of  December,  his  majesty 
opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech  that 
seemed  to  be  dictated  bv  the  genius  of  England.  lie  ex- 
pressed his  confidence,  tliat,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
froviilence,  tlie  union,  fortitude,  and  affection  of  his  peo- 
ple would  enable  him  to  surmount  all  diflficuhies,  and  vin- 
dicate the  dignity  of  his  crown  against  the  ancient  enemy 
of  Great  Britain.  He  declared,  that  the  succour  and  pre- 
servation of  America  constituted  a  main  object  of  his  at- 
tention and  solicitude;  and  observed,  that  the  growing 
dangers  to  which  the  British  colonies  might  stand  exposed 
from  late  losses  in  that  country,  demanded  resolutions  of 
vigour  and  despatch.  He  said,  an  adequate  and  firm  de- 
fence at  home  should  maintain  the  chief  place  in  his 
thoughts  ;  and  in  this  great  view  he  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  to  remove  all  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  from 
his  people  :  for  this  end,  he  recommended  to  the  care  and 
diligence  of  the  parliament  the  framing  of  a  national  mi- 
litia, planned  and  regulated  with  equal  regard  to  the  just 
rights  of  his  crown  and  people;  an  institution  which  mii:lit 
become  one  good  resource  in  time  of  general  danger.  He 
took  notice  that  the  unnatural  union  of  councils  abroad, 
the  calamities  which,  in  consequence  of  this  unhappv  con- 
junction, might,  by  irruptions  of  foreign  armies  into  the 
empire,  shake  Us  constitution,  overturn  its  .system,  and 
threaten  oppression  to  the  protestant  interest  on  the  con- 
tinent, were  events  which  must  sensibly  affect  die  minds 
of  the  British  nation,  and  had  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe  on 
this  new  and  dangerous  crisis.  He  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  body  of  his  electoral  troops,  which  were 
brought  hither  at  the  desire  of  his  parliament,  he  had  now 
directed  to  return  to  his  dominions  in  Germany,  relying 
with  pleasure  on  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  his  people,  m  de- 
ft  Ttear  Admiral    Knnvvles    being,   in  tlie   monlti   of    December,   one 
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fence  of  his  person  and  realm.     He  told  die  Commons 
that  he  confided  in  their  wisdom  for  preferring  more  vigor- 
ous etlbrts,  though  more  expensive,  to  a  less  etiectual  and 
therefore  less  frugal  plan  of  war;  that  he  had  [ilaced  be- 
fore diem  the  dangers  and  necessities  of  the  public ;  and  J 
it  was  their  duty   to  lay  the  burthens  they  should  judge] 
unavoidable  in  such  a  manner  as  would  least  disturb  and  j 
exhaust  his  people.    He  expressed  his  concern  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  die  poor,  arising  Irom  the  present  dearth  of  corn,  I 
and  for  the  disturbance  to  which  it  had  given  rise ;  and  ex-  | 
horled  his  parliament  to  consider  of  proper  provisions  for  ' 
preventing  the   like  mischiefs  hereaiter.     lie  concluded 
with  remarking,  diat  unprosperous  events  of  war  in  the 
Mediterranean  had  drawn  from  his  subjects  signal  proofs 
how  dearly  they  tendered  the  honour  of  his  crown;  there- 
fore, they  could  not,  on  his  part,  fail  to  meet  with  just  re- 
turns of  unwearied  care,  ami  unceasing  endeavours  for  the 
glory,  prosiierity,  and  happiness  of  his  people. 

§  XX.  The  king  having  retired  from  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  speech  was  read  by  Lord  Sandys,  appointed  to 
act  as  speaker  to  that  House;  then  Earl  (jower  moved  for 
an  address,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  without  ob- 
jection. In  one  part  of  it  his  majesty  was  thanked  for 
having  caused  a  body  of  electoral  troops  to  come  into  Eng- 
land at  the  request  of  his  parliament;  and  this  article  was 
disagreeable  to  those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  request 
in  the  last  session.  They  said  they  wished  to  see  the  pre- 
sent address  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Lords;  a  satis- 
faction they  could  not  have  if  such  a  paragraph  should  be 
inserted  :  for  they  still  thought  the  bringing  oyer  Hanove- 
rian troops  a  preposterous  measure ;  because  it  had  not 
only  loaded  the  nation  with  an  enormous  expense,  but  also 
furnished  the  court  of  France  with  a  plausible  pretence 
for  invading  the  electorate,  which  otherwise  it  would 
have  no  shadow  of  reason  to  attack  ;  besides,  the  ex- 
pedient was  held  in  reprobation  by  the  subjects  in  ge- 
neral, and  such  a  paragraph  might  be  considered  as 
an  insult  on  the  people.  Notwithstanding  these  excep- 
tions, which  did  not  seem  to  be  very  important,  the 
address,  including  the  paragraph,  was  approved  by  a  great 
majority. 

5  XXl.  In  the  address  of  the  Commons  no  such  para- 
graph was  inserted.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  recited 
his  majesty's  speech,  Mr.  C.  Townsheud  proposed  the 
heads  of  an  address,  to  which  the  House  unanimously 
agreed ;  and  it  was  presented  accoidinglv.  This  neces- 
saiy  form  was  no  sooner  discussed,  than  the  House,  with 
a  warnUli  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  suitable  to  such 
an  assembly,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  delibe- 
rate on  that  part  of  his  majesty's  speech  which  related  to 
the  dearth  of  corn  that  so  much  distressed  the  poorer 
class  of  people.  A  bill  was  immediately  framed  to  pro- 
hibit, for  a  time  limited,  the  exportation  of  corn,  malt, 
meal,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  and  starch  ;  and  a  resolution 
unanimously  taken  to  address  die  sovereign,  that  an  em- 
bargo might  be  fordiwith  laid  upon  all  ships  laden  or  to 
be  laden  with  these  commodities  to  be  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time, 
\'ice-Admiral  Boscawen,  from  die  board  of  admiralty,  in- 
formed the  House,  that  the  king  and  the  board  having 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Bvng,  in  a 
late  action  with  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterr.inean, 
and  for^ie  appearance  of  his  not  having  acted  agreeably 
to  his  instructions  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  he  was  then 
in  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty,  in  ordtr  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial :  that  although  this  was  no  more 
than  what  is  usual  in  like  cases,  yet  as  Admiral  Byng  was 
then  a  member  of  the  House,  and  as  his  confinement 
might  detain  him  some  time  from  his  duty  there,  the 
board  of  admiralty  diought  it  a  respect  due  to  the  House 
to  inform  them  of  the  commitment  and  detainer  of  the 
said  admiral.  This  message  being  delivered,  the  jour- 
nal of  the  House  in  relation  to  Uear-Admiral  Knowles'' 
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was  read,  and  what  Mr.  Boscaweii  now  communicated 
was  also  inserted. 

^  XXII.  The  committees  of  supply,  and  of 
A.  D.  1757.  ^^yg  a„(j  means,  beins;  appointed,  took  into 
consideration  the  necessities  of  the  state,and  made  very  am- 
ple provision  forenablini:  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  war 
with  viiiour.  Tliev  granted  fifty-five  thousand  men  for  the 
sea  service,  including  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  marines  ;  and  for  the  land  service  forty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  effective  men,  compre- 
hending four  thousand  and  eiglit  invalids.  The  supply  was 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  these  forces,  as  well  as  for  the 
troops  of  Hesse  and  Hanover ;  for  the  ordnance ;  the  levy 
of  new  regiments  ;  for  assisting  his  majesty  in  forming 
and  maintaining  an  army  of  observation,  for  the  just  and 
necessary  defence  and  preservation  of  liis  electoral  do- 
minions, and  those  of  his  allies;  and  towards  enabling 
him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  Kins;  of  Prussia  ; 
for  the. security  of  the  empire  against  the  iiTuption  of 
foreign'  armies,  as  well  as  tlie  supjiort  of  the  common 
cause;  for  building  and  repairs  of  ships,  hiring  of  trans- 
ports, payment  of  half-pay  ofikers,  and  the  pensions  of 
widows;  for  enabling  iiis  majesty  to  discharge  the  like 
sum,  raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  and  charged  upon  the  first  aids  or 
supplies  to  be  granted  in  this  session  ;  for  enabling  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  hospital  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  exposed  and  deserted  young 
children,  to  receive  all  such  children  under  a  certain  age, 
as  should  be  brought  to  the  said  hospital  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  year;'  for  maintaining  and  supporting  the 
new  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  for  repairing  and  finish- 
ing military  roads  ;  for  makini;  good  his  majesty's  en- 
gagements with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel :  for  the 
expense  of  marching,  recruiting,  and  remounthig  German 
troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  empowering  his 
majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war, 
incuiTed  or  to  be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year,  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his 
enemies,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  should  require  ;  for  the 
payment  of  sucli  persons,  in  such  a  manner  as  his  majesty 
should  duett,  for  the  use  and  relief  of  his  subjects  in  the 
several  provinces  of  the  North  and  South  Carolina  and  \'ir- 
ginia,  m  recompence  for  such  services  as,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  majesty's  commander-in-chief  in  America, 
they  respectively  had  performed,  or  should  perform,  either 
by  putting  these  provinces  in  a  state  of  defence,  or  by  act- 
ing with  vigour  against  the  enemy  ;  for  enabling  the  East 
India  company  to  defray  the  ex|)ense  of  a  military  force  in 
their  settlements,  to  be  maintained  in  them,  in  lieu  of  a 
battalion  of  his  majesty's  forces  withdrawn  ft'om  those  forts 
and  factories ;  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  for  widening  the  avenues,  and 
rendering  more  safe  and  commodious  the  streets  and  pass- 
ages, leading  from  Charing-cross  to  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  new  bridge  at 
vVestminsier.?  Such  were  the  articles  under  which  we 
may  specify  the  supplies  of  this  year,  on  the  whole 
amounting  to  eight  millions  three  hundred  fifty  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and 
three  pence.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  for  the  honour  of 
the  adniinistralion,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ci  uld 
not  have  exhibited  stronger  marks  of  their  attachment  to  the 
crown  and  person  of  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  their 
desire  to  see  the  force  of  the  nation  exerted  with  becoming 
spirit.  The  sums  granted  by  tlie  committee  of  supply 
did  not  exceed  eight  millions  three  hundred  fifty  thousand 
three  hundred  twenty-five  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  three 
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pence;  the  funds  established  amounted  to  eight  millions  sin 
hundred  eighty-nine  thousand  fifty-one  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings,  and  seven  pence  ;  -so  that  there  was  an  overplus 
of  three  hundred  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  four  pence  ;  an  excess 
which  was  thought  necessary,  in  case  the  lottery,  which 
was  founded  on  a  new  plan,  should  not  succeed. 

§  XXII I.  Some  of  these  impositions  were  deemed 
grievous  hardships  by  those  upon  whom  they  immediately 
fell ;  and  many  friends  of  their  country  exclaimed  against 
the  proje^led  army  of  observation  in  Germany,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  ruinous  continental  war,  which  it  was 
neither  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  undertake,  nor  in  their 
power  to  maintain,  without  starving  the  operations  by  sea, 
and  in  America,  founded  on  British  principles  ;  without 
contracting  such  an  additional  load  of  debts  and  taxes,  as 
could  not  fail  to  terminate  in  bankruptcy  and  distress. 
To  those  dependants  of  the  ministry,  who"  observed  that, 
as  Hanover  was  threatened  by  France  for  its  connexion 
widi  Great  Britain,  it  ought,  m  common  gratitude,  to  be 
|irotecte<l,  they  replied,  that  every  state,  in  assisting  any 
ally,  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  its  own  preservation  :  that, 
if  the  King  of  England  enjoyed  by  inheritance,  or  succes-  ■ 
sion,  a  province  in  the  heart  of  France,  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  and  uijust,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  that  kingdom, 
to  exhaust  the  treasures  of  Great  Britain  in  the  defence  of 
such  a  province  :  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  it  would  have 
the  same  right  to  complain  that  they  suffered  for  their 
connexion  with  England.  They  olJserved,  that  other 
dominions,  electorates,  and  principalities  in  Germany  were 
secured  by  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by 
fair  and  equal  alliances  with  their  co-estates ;  whereas 
Hanover  stood  solitary,  like  a  hunted  deer  avoided  by  the 
herd,  and  had  no  othe'r  shelter  but  that  of  shrinking  under 
the  extended  shield  of  Great  Britain  :  that  die  reluctance 
expressed  bv  the  German  princes  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  these  dominions  flowed  fr'jm  a  firm  persuasion,  founded 
on  experience,  that  England  would  interpose  as  a  prin- 
cipal, and  not  only  draw  her  sword  against  the  enemies 
of  the  electorate,  but  concentrate  her  chief  strength  in  that 
object,  and  waste  her  treasures  in  purchasing  their  con- 
currence; that  exclusive  of  an  ample  revenue  drained 
fiom  the  sweat  of  the  people,  great  part  of  which  had  been 
expended  in  continental  efforts,  the  whole  national  debt 
incurred,  since  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  had  been 
contracted  in  pursuance  of  measures  totally  foreign  to  the 
interest  of  these  kingdoms  :  that,  since  Hanover  was  the 
favourite  object,  England  would  save  money,  and  great 
quantities  of  British  blood,  by  allowing  France  to  take 
possession  of  the  electorate,  paying  its  ransom  at  the  peace, 
and  indemnifying  the  inhabiiaiils  for  the  damage  they 
might  sustain  ";  an  expedient  that  would  be  productive  of 
another  good  consequence ;  it  would  rouse  the  German 
princes  from  their  affected  indifference,  and  oblige  them 
to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  m  order  to  avoid  the  de- 
tested neighbourhood  of  such  an  enterpi  ising  invader. 

5  XXIV.  The  article  of  the  supply  relating  to  the  army 
of  observation  took  rise  from  a  message  signed  by  his 
majesty,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  now  promoted  to  the 
office  of  principal  secretary  of  state ;  a  gentleman  who 
had,  upon  sundry  occasion's,  combated  the  gigantic  plan 
of  continental  connexions  with  all  the  strength  of  reason, 
and  all  the  powers  of  eloquence.  He  now  imparted  to 
the  House  an  intimation,  importing,  It  was  always  with 
reluctance  that  his  majesty  asked  extraordinary'  supplies 
of  his  people  ;  but  as  the  united  councils  and  formidable 
preparations  of  France  and  her  allies  threatened  Europe 
in  general  with  the  most  alarming  consequences;  and  as 
these  unjust  and  vindictive  designs  were  particularly  and 
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of  parliam'-nt   hath  enabled  Ihe  gov -  - .- -■ 

all   the  children  tliat  are  presented,  iviiliout  qoi-stion  or  limitation.  Ih, 
yearly  expense  hath  swelled   inio  a  national  grievance,  and  the  liu 
purposes    of  the   original    institutiini   are,  in  a  gn 
Insteail  of  an  asylum    tor  poor  torlorn  —-' ' 


defeated. 

.„ , ._    ;l   abandoned   lound- 

....  >  ..  .9  become  a  general  receptacle  for  the  offsprina  of  the  dissolule. 
ulio  care  not  to  woik  for  Ihe  mainleuance  of  their  families,  'the  hospiial 
itself  IS  «  plain  edifice,  well  con'rived  for  eipnomy  anil  convenience, 
standin!"  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and  a  little  detached  from  it.  in  ail 
ajreeahle  and  salubrious  situation.  1  he  ball  is  adorned  with  some  goal 
paintinas.  the  chapel  is  elegant,  and  the  leBulations  are  adiriirable. 

B    i  iie  bridge  at  Westminster  mav  he  considered  as  a  Datiooal  ornament. 
It  was  built  at  Ihe  public  expense,  fioin  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster- 
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of  thirteen  arches, 
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immediately  bent  ajainst  his  majesty's  electoral  dominions, 
and  those  of  his  good  ally,  the  Kin;;  of  Pru;ssia,  his  majesty 
confided  in  the  experienced  zeal  and  aHeclion  of  his  faith- 
ful Commons,  th;>t  they  would  clieerfiiUy  assist  him  in 
forminc  and  maintaining  an  army  of  observation,  for  the 
just  and  necessary  defence  and  preservation  of  those  terri- 
tories, and  enable  him  to  fulfil  nis  ensrasiements  with  his 
Prussian  majesty,  for  the  security  of  the  empire  against 
the  irruption  of  foreign  armies,  and  lor  the  support  of  the 
common  cause.  Posterity  will  hardly  believe,  tliat  the 
emperor  and  all  the  Princes  of  Germany  were  in  a  con- 
spinicy  against  their  country,  except  the  King  of  Prussia, 
tlie  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel ;  and  tliey  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised,  that  Great 
Britain,  after  all  the  treaties  she  had  made,  and  the  num- 
berless subsidies  she  had  granted,  should  not  have  an  ally 
left,  except  one  prince,  so  embarrassed  in  his  own  aftiiirs, 
that  he  could  grant  her  no  succour,  whatever  assistance  he 
might  demand.  The  king's  message  met  with  as  favour- 
able a  reception  as  he  could  have  desired.  It  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
between  his  majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  including 
the  secret  and  separate  article,  and  the  declaration  signed 
on  each  side  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Westminster :  the 
request  was  granted,  and  the  convention  approved.  With 
equal  readiness  did  they  gratify  his  majesty's  inclination, 
signified  in  another  message,  delivered  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  May,  by  Lord  Bateman,  intimating,  That  in  this 
critical  juncture,  emergencies  migtit  arise  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  be  attended  with  the  most  pernicious 
cousequences,  if  proper  means  should  not  be  immediately 
applied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them  ;  his  majesty  was  there- 
fore desirous  that  the  House  would  enable  him  to  defray 
any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred  or  to  be 
incurred  for  the  service  of  the  current  year ;  and  to  take 
all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  disappoint«or 
defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  might  require.  The  committee  of  sup- 
ply forthwith  granted  a  very  large  sum  for  these  purposes, 
including  the  charge  of  German  mercenaries.  A  like 
message  being  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the 
upper  House,  their  lordships  voted  a  very  loyal  address 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  when  the  article  of  supply,  which 
it  produced  among  the  Commons,  fell  under  their  inspec- 
tion, they  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  by  way  of  a  clause 
of  appropriation. 

§  XXv".  \ye  have  already  observed,  that  the  first  bill 
which  the  Commons  passed  in  this  session,  was  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  ; 
but  this  remedy  not  being  judged  adequate  to  the  evil, 
another  bill  was  framed,  removing,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
duty  then  payable  upon  foreign  corn  and  flour  imported  ; 
as  also  permitting,  for  a  certain  time,  all  such  foreign 
corn,  grain,  meal,  bread,  biscuit,  and  flour,  as  had  been 
or  should  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be  landed  and  ex- 
pended in  the  kingdom,  duty  free.'  In  order  still  more  to 
reduce  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  to  prevent  anv  supply 
of  provisions  from  being  sent  to  our  enemies  in  America, 
a  third  bill  was  brought  in,  prohibiting,  for  a  time  therein 
limited,  the  exportation  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  malt,  flour, 
bread,  biscuit,  starch,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  or  other  victual, 
from  any  of  the  British  plantations,  unless  to  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  or  from  one  colony  to  another.  To  this 
act  two  clauses  were  added,  for  allowing  those  necessaries, 
mentioned  above,  to  be  imported  in  foreign-built  ships, 
and  from  any  state  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  either  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  and  for  exporting  from  South- 
ampton or  Exeter  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  meal,  or 
flour,  not  exceeding  two  thousand  five  hundred  quarters. 
The  Commons  would  have  still  improved  their  humanity, 
had  they  contrived  and  established  some  effectual  method 
to  punish  those  unfeeling  villains,  who,  by  engrossing  and 
hoarding  up  great  quantities  of  grain,  had  created  this 
artificial  scarcity,  and  deprived  their  fellow-creatures  of 
bread,  witli  a  view  to  their  own  private  advantage.  Upon 
a  subsequent  report  of  the  committee,  the  House  resolved, 
that,  to  prevent  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  bread,  no 
spirits  should  be  distilled  from  wheat  for  a  limited  time. 
While  the  bill  formed  on  this  resolution  was  in  cmbrvo,  a 
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petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by  the  brewers  of 
London,  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  parts  adjacent, 
representing,  that,  when  the  resolution  passed,  the  price 
of  malt,  which  was  before  too  high,  immediately  rose  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  petitioners  found  tliemselves  utterly 
incapable  of  carrying  on  business  at  the  price  malt  then 
bore,  occasioned,  as  they  conceived,  from  an  apprehension 
of  the  necessity  the  distillers  would  be  under  to  make  use 
of  the  best  pale  malt,  and  substitute  the  best  barley  in  lieu 
of  wheat :  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  markets  would  not  be 
able  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barley  for  the  de 
mands  of  both  professions,  besides  otlier  necessary  uses 
they,  therefore,  prayed,  that  in  regard  to  the  public  reve 
nue,  to  which  the  trade  of  the  petitioners  so  largely  couJ 
tributed,  ])roper  measures  might  be  taken  for  preventing 
the  public  loss,  and  relieving  their  particular  distress. 
The  House  would  not  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  a  remonstrance 
in  which  the  revenue  was  concerned.  The  members  ap-' 
pointed  to  prepare  the  bill  immediately  received  instruc- 
tions to  make  provision  in  it  to  restrain,  for  a  limited  time,, 
the  distilling  of  barley,  malt,  and  all  grain  whatsoever. 
The  bill  was  framed  accordingly,  but  did  not  pass  without 
strenuous  opposition.  To  this  prohibition  it  was  objected, 
that  there  are  always  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  barley 
in  the  kingdom  so  much  damaged,  as  to  be  unfit  for  any 
use  but  the  distillery;  consequently  a  restriction  of  this 
nature  would  ruin  many  farmers,  and  others  employed  in 
the  trade  of  malting.  Particular  interests,  however^  must 
often  be  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  ;  and 
the  present  distress  prevailed  over  the  prospect  of  this  dis- 
advantage. If  they  had  allowed  any  sort  of  grain  to  be 
distilled,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tilling of  every  kind.  The  prohibition  was  limited  to  two 
months  :  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  tlie  scarcity 
still  continuing,  it  was  protracted  by  a  new  bill  to  the 
eleventh  day  of  December,  with  a  proviso,  empowering 
his  majesty  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  any  time  after  the  ele- 
venth day  of  May,  if  such  a  step  should  be  judged  for  the 
advantage  of  the  kingdom. 

§  XX\'I.  Tlie  next  bill  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Commons  was  a  measure  of  the  utmost  national 
importance,  though  secretly  disliked  by  many  individuals 
of  the  legislature,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  venture  to 
avo%v  their  disapprobation.  The  establishment  of  a  militia 
was  a  very  popular  and  desirable  object,  but  attended  with 
numberless  difficulties,  and  a  competition  of  interests 
which  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile.  It  had  formerly 
been  an  inexhaustible  source  of  contention  between  the 
crown  and  the  Commons ;  but  now  both  apparently  con- 
curred in  rendering  it  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth, 
though  some  acquiesced  in  the  scheme,  who  were  not  at 
all  hearty  in  its  favour.  On  the  fourth  day  of  December, 
a  motion  was  made  for  the  bill,  by  Colonel  George  Towns- 
hend,  eldest  son  of  Lord  V^iscount  Townshend,  a  gentle- 
man of  courage,  sense,  and  probity  ;  endued  with  pene- 
tration to  discern,  and  honesty  to  pursue,  the  real  interest 
of  his  country,  in  defiance  of  power,  in  contempt  of  pri- 
vate advantages.  Leave  being  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  better  ordering  of  the  militia  forces  in  the  several 
counties  in  England,  the  task  of  preparing  it  was  allotted 
to  Mr.  Townshend,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
most  able  members  in  the  House,  comprehending  his  own 
brother,  ilr.  Charles  Toivnshend,  whose  genius  shone  with 
distinguished  lustre  :  he  was  keen,  discerning,  eloquent, 
and  accurate ;  possessed  of  a  remarkable  vivacity  of  parts, 
with  a  surprising  solidity  of  understanding;  was  a  wit 
without  arrogance,  a  patriot  without  prejudice,  aud  a 
courtier  without  dependence. 

§  XX\TI.  While  the  militia  bill  remained  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  a  petition  for  a  constitutional  and 
well  regulated  militia  was  presented  by  the  mayor,  jurats, 
and  commonalty  of  the  king's  town  and  parisH  of  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  in  common-council  assembled.  At  the 
same  time  remonstrances  yvere  offered  by  the  protestant 
dissenting  ministers  of  the  three  denominations  iu  and 
about  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  by  the  pro- 
testant dissenters  of  Shrewsbury  ;  the  dissenting  ministers 
of  Devonshire ;  the  protestant  dissenters,  being  freeholders 
and  burgesses  of  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham, joinedwith  other  inhabitants  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
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land,  expressing  their  apprehension,  that,  in  the  bill  then  de- 
pending, it  might  be  proposed  to  enact,  that  the  said  militia 
should  be  exercised  on  the  Lord's  day,  commonly  called 
Sunday,  and  praving  that  no  clause  for  such  purpose  might 
pass  iiito  a  law."  Though  nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
lously fanatic  and  impertment  than  a  declaration  of  such 
a  scruple  against  a  practice  so  laudable  and  necessary,  in 
a  country  where  that  day  of  the  week  is  generally  spent 
in  nierri-making,  riot,  and  debauchery,  the  House  paid  so 
much  regard  to  the  squeamish  consciences  of  those  puri- 
tanical petitioners,  that  Monday  was  pitched  upon  for  the 
day  of  exercise  to  the  militia,  though  on  such  \yorking 
days  they  might  be  much  more  profitably  employed,  both 
for  themseUes  and  their  country  :  and  that  no  religious 
pretence  should  be  left  for  opposing  the  progress  and  exe- 
cution of  the  bill,  proper  clauses  were  inserted  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  quakers.  Another  petition  and  counter-petition 
were  delivered  by  the  magistrates,  freeholders,  and  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  in  relation  to  their  par- 
ticular franchise,  which  were  accordingly  considered  in 
framing  the  bill. 

4  XXVIII.  After  mature  deliberation,  and  divers  alter- 
ations, it  passed  the  lower  House,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Lords  for  their  concuiTence  :  here  it  underwent  several 
amendments,  one  of  which  was  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  militia  men  to  one  half  of  what  the  Commons  had 
promised  ;  namely,  to  thirty-tno  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  men  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  amendments  being  canvassed  in  the  lower 
House,  met  with  some  opposition,  and  divers  conferences 
with  their  lordships  ensued  :  at  length,  however,  the  two 
Houses  agreed  to  every  article,  and  the  bill  soon  received 
the  royal  sanction.  No  provision,  however,  was  made  for 
clothes,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  pay :  had  regulations 
been  made  for  these  purposes,  the  act  would  have  become 
a  money-bill  in  which  the  Lords  could  have  made  no 
amendment :  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any  difference 
between  the  two  Houses,  on  a  dispute  of  privileges  not 
yet  determined,  and  that  the  House  of  Peers  might  make 
what  amendments  they  should  think  expedient,  the  Com- 
mons left  the  expense  of  the  militia  to  be  regulated  in  a 
suhspqueot  bill,  during  the  following  session,  when  they 
could,  yvith  more  certainty,  compute  what  sum  would  be 
necessary  for  these  purposes.  After  all,  the  bill  seemed  to 
be  crude,  imperfect,  and  ineffectual,  and  the  promoters  of 
it  were  \vell  aware  of  its  defects  ;  but  they  were  apprehen- 
sive that  it  would  have  been  dropped  altogether,  nad  they 
insisted  upon  the  scheme's  being  executed  in  its  full  ex- 
tent They  were  eager  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  trying 
an  experiment,  which  might  afterwards  be  improved  to  a 
greater  national  advantage;  and  therefore  they  acquiesced 
in  many  restrictions  and  alterations,  which  othenvise  would 
not  have  lieen  adopted. 

§  XXIX.  The  next  measure  that  fell  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  was  rendered  necessary  bv  the 
inhospitable  perseverance  of  the  publicans  and  innholders, 
who  conceived  themselves  not  obliged  by  law  to  receive 
or  give  quarters  in  their  houses  to  any  foreign  troops,  and 
accordingly  refused  admittance  to  the  Hessian  auxiliaries, 
who  began  to  be  dreadfully  incommoded  by  the  severity 
of  the  yveather.  Tliis  objection,  implying  an  attack  upon 
the  prerogative,  the  government  did  not  think  fit,  at  this 
juncture,  to  dispute  any  other  way,  than  by  procuring  a 
new  law  in  favour  of  those  foreigners.  It  was  intituled, 
"  A  bill  to  make  provision  for  quartering  the  foreign  troops 
now  in  this  kingdom;"  prepared  by  Lord  Barrington,  tlie 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  solicitor-general,  and 
immediatelv  passed  without  opposition.  This  step  being 
taken,  another  bill  was  brought  in   for  the  regulation  of 

h  It  was  cnacteH,  that  penoDS  pawning,  exchanfiing,  or  Hiffprisini;  of 
g"]^?.  without  leave  of  the  owner,  should  suffer  in  the  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  ;  and  on  non-payment,  be  coniinitted  for  fourteen  days  to  hard 
lahour ;  afterwards,  if  the  money  could  not  then  be  paid,  to  be  whipped 
piiblitly  in  the  house  of  correction,  or  such  other  place  as  the  justice  of  the 
peace  sliould  appoint,  on  application  of  the  prosecutor :  that  every  pawn- 
l>rr>t(er  should  make  entry  of  the  person's  name  and  place  of  abode  who 
Pledges  anv  goo<ls  with  him  ;  and  the  pledser.  if  he  required  it,  should 
have  a  duplicate  of  that  entry  ;  that  a  pawnbroker,  receiving  linen  or  ap- 
parel iDirosted  to  others  to  be  washed  or  mended,  sliould  forfeit  double 
the  sum  lent  upon  it  and  restore  the  goods  ;  that  ii|)on  oath  of  anv  person 
whose  goods  are  unlawfully  pawned  or  exchanged,  the  justice  should  issue 
-  warrant  to  search  the  suspected  person's  hous«  -.  and  upon  refusal  of  a/l- 


the  marine  forces  while  on  shore.  This  was  almost  a 
transcript  of  the  mutiny  act,  with  this  material  difference  : 
it  empowered  the  admiralty  to  grant  commissions  for 
holding  general  courts-martial,  and  to  do  every  thing,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  as  his  majesty  is  empowered  to  do  by 
the  usual  mutiny  bill ;  consequently,  every  clause  was 
adopted  without  question. 

§  XXX.  The  same  favourable  reception  was  given  to  a 
bill  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  recruiting;  his  ma- 
jesty's land  forces  and  marines ;  a  law  which  threw  into 
the  hands  of  many  worthless  magistrates  an  additional 
power  of  oppressing  their  fellow-creatures  :  all  justices  of 
the  peace,  commissioners  for  the  land  tax,  magistrates  of 
corporations  and  boroughs,  were  empowered  to  meet  by 
direction  of  the  secretary  at  war,  communicated  in  precepts 
issued  bv  the  high  sheriffs,  or  their  deputies,  withm  their 
respective  divisions,  and  at  their  usual  places  of  meeting, 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  execution  of  the  act:  then 
they  were  required  to  appoint  the  times  and  places  for  their 
succeeding  meetings ;  to  issue  precepts  to  the  proper  officers 
for  the  succeeding  meetings;  and  to  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  every  meeting  to  such  military  officers,  as,  by 
notice  from  the  secretary  at  war.  should  be  directed  to  at- 
tend that  service.  Tlie  annual  bill  for  preventing  mutiny 
and  desertion,  met  with  no  objections,  and  indeed  con- 
tained nothing  essentially  different  from  that  which  had 
passed  in  the  last  session.  The  next  law  enacted  yvas,  for 
further  preventing  embezzlement  of  goods,  and  apparel, 
bv  those  with  whom  they  are  intrusted,  and  putting  a 
stop  to  the  practice  of  gaming  in  public-houses.  By  this 
bill  a  penalty  was  inflicted  on  pawnbrokers,  in  a  summary 
wav,  for  receiving  goods,  knowing  them  not  to  be  tlie  pro- 
perty of  the  pledger,  and  pawned  without  the  authority  of 
the  "owner.""  With  respect  to  gaming,  the  act  ordained, 
that  all  publicans  suffering  journeymen,  labourers,  servants, 
or  apprentices,  to  game  with  cards,  dice,  sliiiffle-boards, 
mississippi,  or  billiard-tables,  skittles,  nine-pins,  &c. 
should  forfeit  forty  shillings  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  every 
subsequent  offence  ten  pounds  shall  be  levied  by  distress. 

§  XXXI.  Divers  inconveniences  having  resulted  from 
the  interposition  of  justices,  who,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  present  reign,  assumed  the 
right  of  establishing  rates  for  the  payment  of  wages  to 
weavers,  several  petitions  were  offered  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  representing  the  evil  consequences  of  such  an 
establishment ;  and  although  these  arguments  were  an- 
swered and  opposed  in  counter-petitions,  the  Commons, 
actuated  by  a  laudable  concern  for  the  interest  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  after  due  deliberation  removed  the 
grievance  by  a  new  bill,  repealing  so  much  of  the  former 
act  as  empowered  justices  of  the  peace  to  make  rates  for 
the  payment  of  wages.'  The  Commons  were  not  more 
forward  to  provide  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war  with 
vigour,  than  ready  to  adopt  regulations  for  the  advantage 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  society  of  the  free  British 
fishery  presented  a  petition,  alleging,  tliat  they  had  em- 
ployed the  sum  of  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  five  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  sixpence,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  produce  of  their  fish,  and  all  the 
monies  arising  from  the  several  branches  allowed  on  the 
tonnage  of  their  shipping,  and  on  the  exportation  of  their 
fish,  in  carrying  on  the  said  fishery  :  and  that,  from  their 
being  obliged,  in  the  infancy  of  the'iindertaking,  to  incur  a 
much  larirer  expense  than  was  at  that  time  foreseen,  they 
now  found  themselves  so  far  reduced  in  their  capital  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  further  prosecuting  the  fisheries 
with  any  hope  of  success,  unless  indulged  with  the  further 
assistance  of  parliament.  They  prayed,  therefore,  that 
towards  enabling  them  to  carry  on  the  said  fisheries,  they 

the  owner  making  oath 'of  the  pawning,  and  tendering  the  principal,  in- 
terest, and  charges  .  that  goods  remaining  unredeemed  for  two  years  should 
be  forfeited  and  sold,  the  overplus  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  owner  on 
demand.  .  ... 

i  It  likewise  imported,  that  all  contracts  or  agreements  made  between 
clothiers  and  weavers,  in  respect  to  wages,  should,  from  and  afier  the  first 
of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fitty-sev'en.  he  valid, 
notwithstanding  any  rate  established,  or  to  be  established  ;  but  that  these 
contracts  or  agreements  should  extend  only  to  the  actual  prices  or  rates  of 
kmanship  or  wages,  and  not  to  the  payment  thereof  in  any  other  i 
...    .  .^    __..  -i^.....(.  should  refus 
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miglit  liave  liberty  to  make  use  of  sucli  nets  as  they  should 
find  best  adapted  to  the  said  fisheries ;  each  buss,  never- 
theless, carrviri!;  to  sea  tlie  same  quantity  and  depth  of 
rettini;,  whioli,  by  the  fishery-acts,  they  were  then  bound  to 
carry  ;  that  the  bounty  of  tliirty  shiUiufrs  per  ton,  allowed 
by  ilie  said  acts  on  tlie  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery, 
might  be  increased  ;  and  forasmucli  as  many  of  the  stock 
proprietors  were  unable  to  advance  any  further  s)nn  for 
prosecutins  this  brunch  of  commerce  :  and  others  unvvill- 
ini;  in  the  present  situation,  and  under  the  present  restraints, 
to  risk  any  further  .sum  in  the  undertakinj; ;  that  the  stock 
of  the  society,  by  the  said  acts  made  unalienable,  except 
in.case  of  death  or  bankruptcy,  for  a  term  of  years,  mis;ht 
forthwith  be  made  transferable ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
might  be  at  liberty,  between  the  intervals  of  the  fishing- 
seasons,  to  employ  the  busses  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
sliould  find  for  the  advantage  of  the  society.  While  the 
committee  was  employed  in  deliberating  on  the  particulars 
of  this  remonstrance,  another  was  delivered  from  the  free 
Hritisli  fishery-chamber  of  Whitehaven  in  Cuinlieiland,  re- 
iiresetiting,  that  as  the  law  then  stood,  they  went  to  Shet- 
land, and  returned,  at  a  great  expense  and  loss  of  time; 
and  while  the  war  continued,  durst  not  stay  lliere  to  fish, 
besides  being  obliged  to  run  the  most  imminent  risks,  by 
going  and  returning  without  convoy  :  that  ever  since  the 
institution  of  the  present  fishery,  experience  had  fully 
shown  the  fishery  of  Shetland  not  worth  following,  as 
thereby  the  petitioners  had  lost  two  months  of  a  much 
better  fishery  in  St.  George's  cliannel,  within  one  day's 
sail  of  Whitehaven  :  they  took  notice,  that  the  free  British 
fishery  society  had  applied  to  the  House  for  further  assist- 
ance and  relief;  and  prayed  that  Campbeltown  in  Arsyle- 
shire  might  be  appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
busses  belonging  to  Whitehaven,  for  the  summer  as  well 
as  the  winter  fishery,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  fish 
with  greater  advantage.  The  committee,  having  consider- 
ed the  matter  of  both  petitions,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
petitioners  should  be  at  liberty  to  u.se  such  nets  as  they 
should  find  best  adapted  to  the  white  herring  fishery  :  tliat 
tlie  bounty  of  thirty  sniUings  per  ton  should  he  augmented 
to  fifty  :  tbat  the  petitioners  should  be  allowed,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  fishing  seasons,  to  employ  their  vessels  in 
other  lawful  business,  provided  they  should  have  been 
employed  in  the  herring  fishery  during  the  proper  seasons  : 
that  they  might  use  such  barrels  for  packing  the  fish  as 
they  then  used,  or  might  hereafter  find  best  adapted  for 
that  purpose :  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  make  use 
of  any  waste  or  uncultivated  land,  one  hundred  yards  at 
the  least  above  high-water  mark,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
their  nets  :  and  that  Campbeltown  would  be  the  most 
proper  and  convenient  place  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  busses 
belonging  to  Whitehaven.  This  last  resolution,  however, 
was  not  inserted  in  the  bill  which  contained  the  other  five, 
and  in  a  little  time  received  the  royal  assent. 

§  XXX II.  Such  are  tlie  connexions,  dependencies,  and 
relations  subsisting  between  the  mechanical  arts,  aaricul- 
ture,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  requires 
study,  deliberation,  and  inquiry  in  the  legislature  to  dis- 
cern and  distini?uish  the  whole  scope  and  consequences  of 
many  projects  off'ered  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  society  of  merchant  adventurers  in  the  city  of  Bristol 
alleged,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ureat 
quantities  ot  bar-iron  were  imported  into  Cireat  Britain 
from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other  parts,  chiefly  juirchased 
with  ready  money,  some  of  which  iron  was  exported  again 
to  Africa  and  other  places  :  and  the  rest  wrought  up  bv 
the  manufacturers,  fliey  affirmed  that  bar-iron,  imported 
from  North  America,  would  answer  the  same  purposes; 
and  the  importation  of  it  tend  not  only  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  kingdom,  by  increasing  its  shipping  and  navi- 
gation, but  also  to  the  benefitof  the  British  colonies:  that  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign,  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  America  into  the  port 
of  London,  outy  free,  was  permitted  :  but  its  being  carried 
roastways,  or  further  by  land  than  ten  miles,  had  been 
prohibited  ;  so  that  several  very  considerable  manufac- 
turing towns  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  American  iron, 
and  the  out-ports  prevented  from  employing  it  in  their  ex- 
port commerce  :  they  requested,  therefore,  that  bar-iron 
might  be  imported  from  North  America  into  Great  Britain 


duty  free,  by  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  Tliis  request  being 
reinforced  by  many  otheV  petitions  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  other  classes  of  men,  who  thought  several  in- 
terests would  be  affected  by  such  a  measure,  took  the 
alarm  ;  and,  in  divers  counter-petitions,  specified  many  ill 
consequences  which  they  alleged  would  arise  from  its 
being  enacted  into  a  law.  Pamphlets  were  published  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  violent  disputes  were  kin- 
dled upon  the  subject,  which  was  justly  deemed  a  matter 
of  national  importance.  The  opposers  of  the  bill  observed 
that  large  quantities  of  iron  were  yearly  produced  at  home, 
and  employed  multitudes  of  poor  people,  there  being  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  nine  forges  in  England  and 
Wales,  besides  those  erected  in  Scotland,  the  whole  pro- 
ducing eighteen  thousand  tons  of  iron  :  that  as  die  mmes 
in  Great  Britain  are  inexhaustihle,  the  produce  would  of 
late  years  have  been  considerably  increased,  had  not  the 
people  been  kept  under  continual  apprehension  of  seeing 
American  iron  admitted  duty  free;  a  supposition  which 
had  prevented  the  traders  from  extending  their  works, and 
discouraged  many  from  engaging  in  this  branch  of  traffic  : 
they  alleged  that  the  iron  works,  already  carried  on  in 
England,  occasioned  a  consumption  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  cords  of  wood,  produced  in  cop- 
pices that  grow  upon  barren  lands,  which  could  not  other-  ' 
wise  be  turned  to  any  good  account ;  that  as  the  coppices 
aftbrd  shade,  and  preserve  a  moisture  in  the  ground^  the 
pasture  is  more  valuable  with  the  wood,  than  it  would  be 
if  the  coppices  were  grubhed  up ;  consequently  all  the 
estates,  where  these  now  grow,  would  sink  in  their  yearly 
value  :  that  these  coppices,  now  cultivated  and  preserved 
for  the  use  of  the  iron-works,  are  likewise  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  as  they  furnish  bark 
for  the  tanners  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  management  of 
these  coppices,  they  produced  a  great  number  of  timber 
trees,  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  building.  They  as- 
serted, that  neither  the  American  iron,  nor  any  that  had 
yet  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  was  so  proper  for  con- 
verting into  steel  as  that  which  comes  from  Sweden,  par- 
ticularly that  sort  called  ore  ground ;  but  as  there  are 
mines  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude  with  diose  of  Sweden,  furnished  with  sufficient 
quantilies  of  wood,  and  rivers  for  mills  and  engines,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  doubled  but  that  people  would  find  metal 
of  the  same  quality,  and,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  importing  iron  either  from  Sweden  or 
Russia.  They  inferred  that  American  iron  could  never 
interfere  with  that  which  Great  Britain  imported  from 
Sweden,  because  it  was  rot  fit  for  edged  tools,  anchors, 
chain-plates,  and  other  particulars  necessary  in  ship-build- 
ing; nor  diminish  the  importation  of  Russian  iron,  which 
was  not  only  harder  than  the  American  and  British,  but  I 
also  could  be  afforded  cheaper  than  that  brought  from  our 
own  plantations,  even  though  the  duty  of  this  last  should 
be  removed.  The  importation  of  American  iron,  there- 
fore, duty  free,  could  interfere  with  no  other  sort  but  that 
produced  in  Britain,  with  which,  by  means  of  this  advan- 
tage, it  would  class  so  much,  as  to  put  a  stop  in  a  little 
time  to  all  the  iron-works  now  carried  on  in  the  kingdom, 
and  reduce  to  beggary  a  great  number  of  families  whom 
they  support.  To  these  objections  the  favourers  of  the 
bill  solicited  replied,  that  when  a  manufacture  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  roiwh  materials,  and  these  cannot 
he  produced  at  home  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  such 
a  price  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  manu- 
facture, it  is  the  interest  of  the  legislature  to  admit  a  free 
importation  of  these  materials,  even  from  foreign  countries, 
although  it  should  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  that 
material  in  this  island  :  that  as  the  neighbours  of  Great 
Britain  are  now  more  attentive  than  ever  to  their  com- 
mercial interest,  and  endeavouring  to  manufacture  their 
rough  materials  at  home,  this  nation  must  take  every 
method  for  lowering  the  price  of  materials,  otherwise  in  a 
few  years  it  will  lose  the  manufacture ;  and,  instead  of 
supplying  other  countries,  be  furnished  by  them  with  all 
the  fine  toys  and  utensils  made  of  steel  and  iron  :  that 
being  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  the  manufacture  but  the 
produce  of  iron,  unless  it  can  be  procured  at  a  cheaper 
rale  than  that  for  which  it  is  sold  at  present,  the  only  way 
of  attaining  this  end  is  by  diminishing  the  duty  payable 
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upon  the  imiiortation  of  forKisiii  iron,  or  by  rendering  it 
iieccssarv  for  tlie  undertakers  of  tlie  iron  mines  in  Great 
Britain  to  sell  tlieir  produce  clieaper  than  it  has  been  for 
some  years  afforded  :  that  the  most  eftectual  method  for 
this  purpose  is  to  raise  up  a  rival,  by  permitting  a  free 
importation  of  all  sorts  of  iron  from  the  American  planta- 
tions :  that  American  iron  can  never  he  sold  so  cheap  as 
that  of  Britain  can  Iw  afforded  ;  for,  in  the  colonies,  labour 
of  all  kinds  is  much  dearer  than  m  En>:land  :  if  a  man 
tmploys  his  own  slaves,  he  must  reckon  in  his  charge  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  common  interest  of  their  purcliase- 
raonev,  because,  when  one  of  them  dies,  or  escapes  from 
his  master,  he  loses  both  interest  and  principal :  that  the 
common  interest  of  money  in  the  plantations  is  consider- 
ablv  higher  than  in  England  ;  consequently  no  man  in  that 
country  will  employ  his  money  in  any  branch  of  trade  by 
which  he  cannot  gam  considerably  more  per  cent,  than  is 
expected  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  interest  is  low,  and 
profit  moderate;  a  circumstance  which  will  always  give  a 
great  advantage  to  the  British  miner,  who  likewise  enjoys 
an  exemption  from  freight  and  insurance,  which  lie  heavy 
upon  the  American  adventurer,  especially  in  time  of  war. 
With  respect  to  the  apprehension  of  the  leather  tanners, 
they  observed,  that  as  the  coppices  generally  grew  on 
barren  lands,  not  fit  for  tillage,  and  improved  the  pasturage, 
no  proprietor  would  be  at  the  expense  of  grubbing  up  the 
wood  to  spoil  the  pasture,  as  he  could  make  no  other  use 
of  the  land  on  which  it  was  produced.  The  wood  must 
be  always  worth  something,  especially  in  counties  where 
there  is  not  plenty  of  coal,  and  the  timber  trees  would 
jiroduce  considerable  advantage :  therefore,  if  there  was 
not  one  iron  mine  in  Great  Britain,  no  coppices  would  be 
grubbed  up,  unless  it  grew  on  a  rich  soil,  which  would 
produce  com  instead  of  cord  wood  ;  consequently,  the 
tanners  have  nothing  to  fear,  especially  as  planting  hath 
become  a  prevailing  taste  among  the  landholders  of  the 
island.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  bill 
seriously  weighed  and  canvassed  these  arguments,  ex- 
amined disputed  facts,  and  inspected  papers  and  accounts 
relating  to  the  produce,  importation,  and  manufactory  of 
iron.  At  length  Mr.  John  Pitt  reported  to  the  House 
their  opinion,  implying  that  the  liberty  granted  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  of 
importing  bar-iron  from  the  British  colonies  in  America 
into  the  port  of  London,  should  be  extended  to  all  the 
other  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  so  much  of  that  act 
as  related  to  this  clause  should  be  repealed.  The  House 
having  agreed  to  these  resolutions,  and  the  bill  being 
brought  in  accordingly,  another  petition  was  presented  by 
several  noblemen,  gentlemen,  freeholders,  and  other  pro- 

firietors,  owners,  and  jossessors  of  coppices  and  wood- 
ands,  in  the  west-riding  of  Yorkshire,  alleging,  that  a 
iiermission  to  import  American  bar-iron  duty  free,  would 
i>e  attended  with  numberless  ill  consequences  both  of  a 
public  and  private  nature;  specifying  certain  hardships  to 
which  they  in  particular  would  be  exposed  ;  and  praying, 
that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  they  might  be  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
obliging  the  owners  of^  coppice-woods  to  preserve  them, 
under  severe  penalties ;  and  be  permitted  to  fell  and  grub 
up  their  coppice-woods,  in  order  to  a  more  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  without  being  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
malicious  and  interested  prosecutions.  In  consequence  of 
this  remonstrance,  a  clause  was  added  to  the  bill,  repeal- 
ing so  much  of  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eightli  as  prohibited 
the  conversion  of  coppice  or  underwoods  into  pasture  or 
tillage;  then  it  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  sanction.  As  there  was  not  time,  after  this  affair 
came  upon  the  carpet,  to  obtain  any  new  accounts  from 
America,  and  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  know  the 
quantities  of  iron  made  in  that  country,  ihe  House  pre- 
sented an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  would  be 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  tliere  should  be  laid  before 
them,  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  iron  made  in  the  American  colonies,  from 
Christmas,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  to  the  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  each  year  being  dis- 
tinguished. 
§  XXXIII.  From  this  important  object,  the  parliament 
4  c 


converted  its  attention  to  a  regulation  of  a  much  more  pri- 
vate nature.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  by  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of  London,  a 
bill  was  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a  law  without  opposi- 
tion, for  the  more  effectual  preservation  and  improvement 
of  the  fry  and  spawn  of  fish  in  the  river  Thames,  and 
waters  of  Medway,  and  for  the  better  regulating  the  fishery 
in  those  rivers.  The  two  next  measures  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  were,  first,  a  bill  to  render  more 
effectual  the  several  laws  then  in  being,  for  the  amendment 
and  preservation  of  the  highways  and  turnpike  roads  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  other  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
the  spreading  of  the  contagious  distemper  which,  at  tliat 
time,  raged  among  the  horned  cattle.  A  third  arose  from 
the  distress  of  poor  silk  manufacturers,  who  were  destitute 
of  employment,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsisting 
through  the  internintion  of  the  Levant  trade,  occasioned 
by  war,  and  the  delay  of  the  merchant  ships  from  Italy. 
Ill  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  bill  was  prepared, 
enacting,  that  any  persons  might  import  Irom  any  place, 
in  any  ship  or  vessel  whatsoever,  till  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
organzine  thrown  silk  of  the  growth  or  production  of  Italy, 
to  be  brought  to  the  custom-house  of  London,  whereso- 
ever landed  :  but  that  no  Italian  thrown  silk,  coarser  than 
Bologna,  nor  any  tram  of  the  growth  of  Italy,  nor  any 
other  thrown  silk  of  the  growth  or  production  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  East  India,  or  China,  should  be  imported  by  this 
act,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  thereof.  Notwith- 
standing several  petitions,  presented  by  the  merchants, 
owners,  and  commanders  of  ships,  and  others  trading  to 
Leghorn,  and  other  ports  of  Italy,  as  well  as  by  the  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  of  raw  silks,  representing  the 
evil  consequences  that  would  probably  attend  the  passing 
of  such  a  bill,  the  parliament  agreed  to  this  temporary  de- 
viation from  the  famous  act  of  navigation,  for  a  present 
supply  to  the  poor  manufacturers. 

§  XXXI\\  The  next  civil  regulation  established  in  this 
session  of  parliament  was  in  itself  judicious,  and,  had  it 
been  more  eagerly  suggested,  might  have  been  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  public.  In  order  to  discourage  the  prac- 
tice of  smuggling,  and  prevent  the  desperadoes  concerned 
therein  from  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  a  law 
was  passed,  enacting,  that  every  person  who  had  been, 
before  the  first  of  May  in  the  present  year,  guilty  of  illegal 
running,  concealing,  receiving,  or  carrying  any  wool,  or 
prohibited  goods,  or  any  foreign  commodities  liable  to 
duties,  the  same  not  having  been  paid  or  secured ;  or  of 
aiding  therein,  or  had  been  found  with  fire-arms  or  weapons, 
in  order  to  be  aiding  to  such  offenders ;  or  had  been  guilty 
of  receiving  such  goods  after  seizure ;  or  of  any  act  what- 
soever, whereby  persons  might  be  deemed  runners  of  foreign 
goods;  or  of  hindering,  woundmg,  or  beating  any  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  assisting  therein  ;  should 
be  indemnified  from  all  such  offences,  concerning  which 
no  suit  should  then  have  been  commenced,  or  composition 
made,  on  condition  that  he  should,  before  being  apprehend- 
ed or  prosecuted,  and  before  the  first  day  of  December, 
enter  himself  with  some  commissioned  officer  of  his 
majesty's  fleet,  to  serve  as  a  common  sailor ;  and  should, 
for  three  years  from  such  entry,  unless  sooner  fully  dis- 
charged, actually  serve  and  do  duty  in  that  station,  and 
register  his  name,  &c.  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  where  he  resided,  as  the  act  prescribes.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  seamen  employed  in  the  navy, 
who  had  been  very  irregularly  paid,  and  subject  to  grievous 
hardships  in  consequence  of  this  irregularity ;  Mr.  Gren- 
viUe,  brother  to  Earl  Temple,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in  his 
majesty's  navy,  and  for  establishing  a  regular  method  for 
the  punctual,  speedy,  and  certain  payment  of  their  wages, 
as  well  as  for  rescuing  them  from  the  arts  of  fraud  and 
imposition.  The  proposal  was  corroborated  by  divers 
petitions;  the  bill  was  prepared,  read,  printed,  and,  after 
it  had  undergone  some  amendment,  passed  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  it  was  encountered  with  several  objections 
and  dropped  for  this  session  of  parliament. 

§  XXXV.  The  House  of  Commons  being  desirous  of 
preventing,  for  the  future,  such  distresses  as  the  poor  had 
lately  undergone,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of 
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proper  provisions  to  restrain  the  price  of  corn  and  bread 
within  due  bounds  for  the  future.  For  this  purpose  thev 
were  empowtnd  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  ami  records ; 
and  it  was  resoUod,  tliat  all  who  attendeil  the  cornmiltee 
should  have  voices,  llavin;;  inquired  into  the  causes  of 
the  late  scarcity,  they  agreed  to  several  resolutions,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws  against 
regraters,  forestallers,  and  engrossers  of  corn.  Tlie  com- 
mittee also  received  uistructions  to  inquire  into  the  abuses 
of  millers,  mealmen,  and  bakers,  with  regard  to  bread,  and 
to  consider  of  proper  metliods  to  prevent  them  ni  the 
sequel;  but  no  turtlier  progress  was  made  in  this  import- 
ant affair,  which  was  the  more  mteresting,  as  the  lives  of 
individuals,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  upon  a  speedy 
reformation  ;  for  the  millers  and  baVers  were  said  to  have 
adulterated  iheir  (lower  with  common  whiting,  lime,  bone- 
ashes,  alum,  and  other  ingredients  pernicious  to  the  human 
consntution ;  a  consummation  ot  villany  for  which  no 
adequate  punishment  could  be  inflicted.  Among  the 
measures  proposed  in  parliament  which  did  not  succeed, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hose  Fuller,  Mr.  Charles  Tonnshend,  and  jlr.  Banks,  to 
explain,  amend,  and  render  more  effectual  a  law  passed  in 
the  reign  of  King  William  the  Tliird,  intituled,  "  An  act 
to  punish  governors  of  plantations,  in  this  kmgdom,  for 
crimes  committed  by  them  in  the  plantations."  This  bill 
was  proposed  m  consequence  of  some  complaints,  speci- 
fying acts  of  cruelty,  follv,  and  oppression,  by  which  some 
British  governors  had  been  lately  distinguished;  but, 
before  the  bill  could  be  brought  in,  the  parliament  was 
prorogued. 

§  XXXVI.  But  no  step,  taken  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  more  interesting  to 
the  body  of  the  people  than  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of 
Minorca,  which  had  excited  such  loud  and  universal  cla- 
mour. I5y  addresses  to  the  king,  unanimously  voted,  the 
Commons  requested  that  his  majesty  would  give  direc- 
tions for  laying  before  them  copies  of  all  the  letters  and 
papers  containing  any  intelligence  received  by  the  secreta- 
ries of  state,  tlie  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  or  any 
other  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  relation  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  or  the  designs  of  the 
French  on  Jlinorca,  or  any  other  of  his  majesty's  posses- 
sions in  Europe,  since  the  fii-st  day  in  January,  m  the  year 
one  thousand  se»en  hundred  and  fifty-five,  to  the  first 
day  of  August,  1756.  They  likewise  desired  to  peruse 
a  hst  of  the  ships  of  war  that  were  equipped  and  made 
ready  for  sea,  from  the  first  of  August,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  to  the  thirtieth  day 
of  April,  in  the  following  year;  with  the  copies  of  all 
sailing  orders  sent  to  the  commanders  during  that  period  ; 
as  also  the  state  and  condition  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  the 
several  ports  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  Admiral 
Byng's  departure,  with  the  squadron  under  his  command, 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  during  the  period  of  time 
above  mentioned,  according  to  the  monthly  returns  made 
by  the  admiralty,  with  the  number  of  seamen  mustered 
and  bonie  on  board  the  respective  ships.  Thev  demanded 
copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  given  to  that  admiral, 
and  of  letters  written  to  and  received  from  him,  during  his 
continuance  in  that  command,  either  by  the  secretaries  of 
state,  or  lords  of  the  admiralty,  relating  to  the  condition 
of  his  squadron,  and  to  the  execution  of  his  orders.  In  a 
word,  they  required  the  inspection  of  all  papers,  which 
could  in  any  manner  tend  to  explain  the  loss  of  Minorca, 
and  the  miscarriage  of  Mr.  Byns's  squadron.  His  majesty 
complied  with  every  article  of  their  requests :  the  papers 
were  presented  to  the  House,  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table 
for  the  perusal  of  the  members,  and  finally  refeired  to  the 
consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  In 
the  course  of  their  deliberations  they  addressed  his  majesty 
for  more  information,  till  at  length  the  truth  seemed  to  be 
smothered  under  such  an  enormous  burthen  of  papers,  as 
the  efforts  of  a  whole  session  could  not  have  properly  re- 
moved. Indeed,  many  discerning  persons  without  doors 
began  to  despair  of  seeing  the  mystery  unfolded,  as  soon 
as  the  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  They  observed,  that  an  aft'air  of  such  a  dark, 
intricate,  and  suspicious  nature,  ought  to  have  been  referred 
to  a  select  and  secret  committee,  chosen  by  ballot,  em- 


po.vered  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to 
examine  witnesses  in  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate  man- 
ner; that  the  names  of  the  commiitee  ought  to  have  been 
published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  could 
have  judged,  with  some  certainty,  whether  the  inquire 
would  be  carried  on  with  such  impartiality  as  the  national 
misfortune  required.  They  suspected  that  this  reference  to^ 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  a  mal-contrivance,  tah. 
prevent  a  regular  and  minute  investigation,  to  introducei- 
confusion  and  contest,  to  puzzle,  perplex,  and  obumbratej' 
to  tease,  fatigue,  and  disgust  the  inquirers,  that  the  exami- 
nation might  be  hurried  over  in  a  superficial  and  perfunc- 
tory manner;  and  the  ministry,  from  this  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion of  materials,  half  explored  and  undigested,  derive 
a  general  pailiamentary  approbation,  to  which  they  might 
appeal  from  the  accusations  of  the  people.  A  select  com- 
mittee would  have  probably  examined  some  of  the  clerks 
of  the  respective  offices,  that  they  might  certainly  knovr 
whether  any  lettei's  or  papers  had  been  suppressed,  whe- 
ther the  extracts  had  been  faithfully  made,  and  whether 
there  might  not  be  papers  of  intelligence,  whicli,  though 
proper  to  be  submitted  to  a  select  and  secret  committee, 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  the  nation,  be 
communicated  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  In- 
deed, It  does  not  appear  that  the  ministers  had  any  foreign 
intelligence  or  correspondence  that  could  be  much  de- 
pended upon  in  any  matter  of  national  importance,  and 
no  evidence  was  examined  on  the  occasion ;  a  circumstance 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  times  past,  evil  ministers 
have  generally  found  means  to  render  such  inquiries  inef- 
fectual ;  and  the  same  arts  would  at  any  rate  have  operated 
with  the  same  efficacy,  had  a  secret  committee  been  em- 
ployed at  this  juncture.  Be  that  as  it  may,  several  resolu- 
tions were  reported  from  the  committee,  though  some  of 
them  were  not  carried  by  the  majority  ivithout  violent 
dispute  and  severe  altercation.  The  first  and  last  of  their 
resolutions  require  particular  notice.  By  the  former,  it 
appeared  to  the  committee,  that  his  majesty,  from  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  to  the  twentieth  day  of  April 
in  the  succeeding  year,  received  such  repeated  and  concur- 
rent intelligence,  as  save  just  reason  to  believe  that  th< 
French  king  intended  to  invade  his  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  In  the  latter  they  declare  their  opinion, 
that  no  greater  number  of  ships  of  war  could  be  sent  into 
the  Mediterranean,  than  were  actually  sent  thither  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Byng  :  nor  any  greater  reinforce- 
ment than  the  regiment  which  was  sent,  and  the  detach- 
ment, equal  to  a  battalion,  which  was  ordered  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  consistently  w  ith  the  state  of  the  navy, 
and  the  various  services  essential  to  the  safety  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  and  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  It 
must  have  been  something  more  powerful  than  ordinary 
conviction  that  suggested  these  opinions.  Whether  reports 
might  have  been  circulated  by  the  French  ministry,  in 
order  to  amuse,  intimidate,  and  detach  the  attention  of  the 
English  government  from  America  and  the  Jlediterranean, 
where  they  really  intended  to  exert  themselves,  yet,  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  nations  being  considered,  one 
would  think  there  could  have  been  no  just  grounds  to  fear 
an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  especially  when 
other  intelligence  seemed  to  point  out  much  more  proba- 
ble scenes  of  action.  But  the  last  resolution  is  still  more 
incomprehensible  to  those  who  know  not  exactly  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  raised.  The  lumber  of  ships  of  war  in 
actual  commission  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
having  on  board  fifty  thousand  seamen  and  marines.  In- 
telligence and  repeated  information  of  the  French  design 
upon  Minorca  had  been  conveyed  to  the  ministry  of  Eng- 
land, about  s)X  months  before  it  was  put  in  execution.  Is 
it  credible,  that  in  all  this  time  the  nation  could  not  equip 
or  spare  above  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  to 
save  the  important  island  of  Minorca?  Is  it  ea.sy  to  con- 
ceive, that  from  a  standing  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  one 
regiment  of  troops  could  not  have  been  detached  to  rein- 
force a  garrison,  well  known  to  be  insuflicient  for  the  works 
it  was  destined  to  defend  ?  To  persons  of  common  intel- 
lects It  appeared,  tliat  intelligence  of  the  armament  at  Tou- 
lon was  conveved  to  the  admiralty  as  early  as  the  month 
of  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
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fiftv-five,  with  express  notice  that  it  would  consist  of  twelve 
slnps  of  the  line ;  that  the  design   against  Minorca  was 
coinmuiiicated  as  earlv  as  the  twentv-seveiith  day  of  Au- 
gust, by  Consul  BanksiofCarthagena;  confirmed  by  letters 
from  Consul  Beries,  at  Genoa,  Sated  on  the  seventeenth 
and   tiventv-sixth  of  January,  and  received   by  Mr.  Fox, 
secretary  of  state,  on  the  fourth  and  eleventh  of  February, 
as  well  as  by  manv  subsequent  intimations  ;  that,  notwith- 
standing these  repeated  advices,  even  after  hostilities  had 
commenced    in   Europe,  when   the  garrison  of  Minorca 
amounted  to  no  more  than  four  incomplete  regiments,  and 
one  company  of  artillery,  forty-two  officers  being  absent, 
and  the  place  otherwise  unprovided  for  a  sieee,  when  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  commanded  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe, 
consisted  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates ;  neither 
stores,  ammunition,  nor  provision,  the  absent  otficers  be- 
longing to  the  garrison,  recruits  for  the  regiments,  though 
ready  raised,  miners  nor  anv  additional  troops  were  sent 
to  the  island,  nor  the  squadron  augmented,  till  Admiral 
Byng  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  with 
no  more  ships  of  the  line  than,  by  the  most  early  and  au- 
thentic intelligence,  the  government  were  informed  would 
sail  from  Toulon,  even  when  Mr.  Byng  should  have  been 
joined  by  Commodore  Edgecumbe ;  a  junction  upon  which 
DO  dependence  ought  to  have  been  laid  ;  that  this  squad- 
ron contained  no  troops  but  such  as  belonged  to  the  four 
regiments  in  garrison,  except  one  battalion  to  serve  in  the 
fleet  as  marines,  unless  we  include  the  order  for  another  to 
be  embarked  at  Gibraltar ;  which  order  was  neither  obeyed 
nor  understood ;  that,  considering  the  danger  to  which 
Minorca  was  exposed,  and  tlie  forwardness  of  the  enemy's 
preparations  at  Toulon,  Admiral  Osborne,  with  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  who  returned  on  the  six- 
teenth of  February,  after  having  convoyed  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships,  might'have  been  detached  to  Minorca,  without 
hazarding  the  coast  of  Great  Britain ;  for  at  that  time,  ex- 
clusive of  this  squadron,  there  were  eight  ships  of  the  line 
and  thirty-two  frigates  ready  manned,  and  thirty-two  ships 
of  the  line  and  five  frigates  almost  equipped  ;  tliat  Admiral 
Hawke  was  sent  witli  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate,  to  cruise  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  after  repeated  intel- 
ligence had  been  received  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  eleven  ships  remaining  at  Brest 
and  Rochefort  were  in  want  of  hands  and  cannon,  so  that 
they  could  never  serve  to  cover  any  embarkation  or  descent, 
consequently   Mr.   Hawke's   squadron    might  have  been 
spared  for  the  relief  of  Minorca  :  tliat  instead  of  attending 
to  this  important  object,  the  admiralty,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
March,  sent  two  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  to  in- 
tercept  a   coasting   convoy  ofi"  Cape   Barfleur ;    ou  the 
eleventh  of  the  same  month  they  detached  two  ships  of 
the  line  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  nineteenth  two 
more  to  North  America,  where  they  could  be  of  little  im- 
mediate service ;  on  the  twenty-third  two  of  the  line  and 
three  frigates  a  convoy-huntingoff  Cherbourg  ;  and  on  the 
first  of  April  five  ships  of  the  line,  including  three  return- 
ed from  this  last  service,  to  reinforce  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
already  too  strong  for  the  French  fleet  bound  to  Canada  : 
that  all  these  ships  might  have  been  added  to  Mr.  Byng's 
squadron,  without  exposing  Great  Britain  or  Ireland   to 
anv  hazard  of  invasion  :  that  at  length  Mr.  Byng  was  de- 
tached with  ten  great  ships  only,  and  even  denied  a  frigate 
to  repeat  signals,  for  which  he  petitioned  ;  although  at  that 
very  time  tliere  was  in  port,  exclusive   of  his  squadron, 
seventeen  ships  of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates  ready  for 
sea,  besides  eleven  of  the  line  and  nineteen  frigates  almost 
equipped.     From  these  and  other  circumstances,  particu- 
larized and  urged  with  great  vivacity,  many  individuals 
inferred,  that  a  trreater  number  of  ships  might  have  been 
detached  to  the  Mediterranean  than  were  actually  sent  with 
Admiral   Byng :    that   the   not   sending   an    earlier   and 
stronger  force  was  one  great  cause  of  Minorca's  being  lost, 
and  to-operuted  with  the  delay  of  the  ministry  in  sending 
thither  reinforcements  of  troops,  their  neglect  in  suflTering 
the  oflicers  of  the  garrison  to  continue  absent  from  their 
dutv,  and  their  omitting  to  give  orders  for  raising  miners 
to  serve  in  the  forlress  of  Mahon. 

§  XXXVII.  The  next  inquiry  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  engaged, related  to  thecontracts  for  victualling  the 
forces  in  America,  which  were  supposed  bv  some  patriots 
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to  be  fraudulent  and  unconscionable.  This  suspicion 
arose  from  an  ambiguous  expression,  on  which  the  con- 
tractor being  interrogated  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  particulars,  he  prudently  interpreted  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  screen  himself  from  the  resentment 
of  the  legislature.  The  House,  therefore,  resolved  that  the 
contract  entered  into  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  with  William  Baker, 
Christopher  Kilbv,  and  Richard  Baker  of  London,  mer- 
chants, for  furnishing  provisions  to  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  prudent  and  ne- 
cessary, and  properly  adapted  to  the  securing  a  constant 
and  effectual  supply"  for  those  forces  in  America. 

§  XXX\'III.  The  preceding  session  an  address  had 
been  presented  to  the  king  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
desiring  his  majesty  would  give  orders  for  laying  before 
them  several  papers  relating  to  disputes  which  had  lately 
happened  between  his  excellency,  Charles  Knowles,  Esq. 
and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  This  governor  was  accused  of  many  illegal, 
cruel,  and  arbitrary  acts,  during  the  course  of  his  adminis- 
tration :  but  these' imputations  he  incurred  by  an  exertion 
of  power,  which  was  in  itself  laudable,  and  well  intended 
for  the  commercial  interest  of  the  island.  This  was  his 
changing  the  seat  of  government,  and  procuring  an  act  of 
assembly  for  removing  the  several  laws,  records,  books, 
papers,  "and  writings  belonging  to  several  offices  in  that 
island,  from  Spanish  town  to  Kingston  ;  and  for  obliging 
the  several  officers  to  keep  their  offices,  and  hold  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature  at  this  last  place,  to  which  he  had 
moved  the  seat  of  government.  Spanish  town,  otherwise 
called  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  old  capital,  was  an  incon- 
siderable inland  place,  of  no  security,  trade,  or  importance ; 
whereas,  Kingston  was  the  centre  of  commerce,  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  fine  harbour  filled  with  ships,  well  secured 
from  tlie  insults  of  an  enemy,  large,  wealthy,  and  flounsh- 
ing.  Here  the  merchants  dwell,  and  ship  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sugars  that  grow  upon  the  island.  They  found 
It  extremely  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  take  out  their 
clearance  a"t  Spanish  town,  which  stands  at  a  considerable 
di.stance ;  and  the  same  inconvenience  and  expense  being 
felt  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  occasion  to 
prosecute  suits  at  law,  or  attend  the  assembly  of  the 
island,  thev  joined  in  representations  to  the  governor,  re- 
questing, that,  in  consideration  of  these  inconveniences, 
added  to  that  of  the  weakness  of  Spanish  town  and  the 
importance  of  Kingston,  the  seat  of  government  might  be 
removed.  He  complied  with  their  request,  and  in  so 
doing  entailed  upon  himself  the  hatred  and  resentment  of 
certain  powerful  planters,  who  possessed  estates  in  and 
about  the  old  town  of  St.  Jago  de  la  \'ega,  thus  deserted. 
This  seams  to  have  been  the  real  source  of  the  animosity 
and  clamour  incurred  by  Mr.  Knowles,  against  whom  a 
petition,  signed  bv  nineteen  members  of  the  assembly, 
had  been  sent  to  England,  and  presented  to  his  majesty. 
In  the  two  sessions  preceding  this  year  the  affair  had  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  this  governor  s 
character  was  painted  in  ftightful  colours,  and  divers 
papers  relating  to  the  dispute  were  exaniined.  Air. 
Knowles  having  bv  this  time  returned  to  England,  the 
subject  of  his  administration  was  revived,  and  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  In  Uie  meantime,  peti- 
tions were  presented  by  several  merchants  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  concerned  "in  the  trade  to  Jamaica,  alleging, 
that  the  removal  ef  the  public  courts,  offices,  and  records 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  Kingston,  and  fixing  the  seat 
of  government  there,  bad  been  productive  of  many  impor- 
tant advantages,  by  rendering  the  strength  of  the  island 
more  formidable,  t1ie  property  of  the  traders  and  inhabit- 
ants more  secure,  and  the  prosecution  of  aU  commercial 
business  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  than  formerly; 
therefore,  praying  that  the  purposes  of  the  act  passed  m 
Jamaica  for  that  end  might  be  earned  into  effectual  execu- 
tion, in  such  manner  as  the  House  should  think  proper. 
The  committee  having  examined  a  great  number  of  papers, 
aoreed  to  some  resolutions,  importing,  that  a  certain  reso- 
lution of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  dated  on  the  twenty- 
nintli  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  "and  fifty-three,  implying  a  claim  of  right  in  Uiat 
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assembly  to  raise  and  apply  public  money  witliout  the  con- 
sent of  the  uovernor  and  council,  was  illegal,  repugnant  to 
tl\o  terms  ol  liis  majesty's  commission  to  his  governor  of 
the  said  island,  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  tlie  crown 
and  people  of  Great  Britain  :  that  the  last  six  resolutions 
taken  in  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
tifty-three,  proceeded  on  a  manifest  misapprehension  of 
the  king's  instruction  to  his  governor,  requiring  him  not  to 
give  lus  assent  to  any  bill  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary 
nature  and  importance,  wlierein  his  majesty's  prerogative, 
or  the  property  of  his  subjects,  might  be  prejudiced,  or  the 
trade  or  shipping  of  the  kingdom  any  ways  aflected,  un- 
less there  should  be  a  clause  inserted,  suspending  the 
execution  of  such  bill  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should 
be  known ;  that  such  instruction  was  just  and  necessary, 
and  no  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  island,  nor  any 
way  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  subjects  in  Jamaica. 
From  these  resolutions  the  reader  may  perceive  the  nature 
of  the  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  people  of  Ja- 
maica and  their  governor,  \'ice-Admiral  Knowles,  whose 
conduct  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  justitied  by 
the  legislature.  The  parliament,  however,  forbore  to  de- 
termine the  question,  whether  the  removal  of  the  courts  of 
judicature  from  Spanish  town  to  Kingston,  was  a  measure 
calculated  for  the  interest  of  the  island  in  general. 

§  XXXIX.  The  last  subject  which  we  shall  mention  as 
having  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Commons  during 
this  session  of  parliament,  was  the  state  of  Milford-haven 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  one  of  the  most  capacious,  safe,  and 
commodious  harbours  in  Great  Britain.  Here  the  country 
affords  many  conveniences  for  building  ships  of  war,  and 
erecting  forts,  docks,  quays,  and  magazines.  It  might  be 
fortified  at  a  very  small  expense,  so  as  to  be  quite  secure 
from  any  attempts  of  the  enemy,  and  rendered  by  far  the 
most  useful  harbour  in  the  kingdom  for  fleets,  cruisers, 
trading  ships,  and  packet-boats,  bound  to  and  from  the 
westward ;  for,  from  hence  they  may  put  to  sea  almost 
with  any  wind,  and  even  at  low  water :  they  may  weather 
Scilly  and  Cape  Clear  when  no  vessel  can  stir  from  the 
British  channel,  or  out  of  the  French  ports  of  Brest  and 
Rochefort ;  and  as  a  post  can  travel  from  hence  in  three 
days  to  London,  it  might  become  the  centre  of  very  useful 
sea  intelligence.  A  petition  from  several  niprchants  in 
London  was  presented,  and  recommended  to  the  House  in 
a  message  from  the  kins,  specifying  the  advantages  of  this 
harbour,  and  the  small  expense  at  which  it  might  be  for- 
tified, and  praying  that  the  House  would  take  this  impor- 
tant subject  into  consideration.  Accordingly,  a  committee 
was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records  :  and  every  circumstance  re- 
lating to  it  vvas  examined  with  accuracy  and  deliberation. 
At  length  the  report  being  made  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  an  ad- 
dress, representing  to  his  majesty,  that  many  great  losses 
had  been  sustained  by  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  in  time 
of  war,  from  the  want  of  a  safe  harbour  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island,  for  the  reception  and  protection  of 
merchant  ships,  and  sending  out  cruisers  :  that  the  harbour 
of  Milford-haven,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  is  most 
advantageously  situated,  and  if  properly  defended  and 
secured,  in  every  respect  adapted  to  the  answering  those 
important  purposes  ;  they,  therefore,  humbly  besought  his 
majesty,  that  he  would  give  immediate  directions  for  erect- 
ing batteries,  with  proper  cover,  on  the  sides  of  the  said 
harbour,  in  the  most  convenient  places  for  guarding  the 
entrance  called  Ilubberstone-road,  and  also  such  other 
fortifications  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  interior 
parts  of  the  harbour,  and  that,  until  such  batteries  and 
fortifications  could  be  completed,  some  temporary  defence 
might  be  provided  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
ships  and  vessels  lying  in  the  said  harbour;  finally,  they 
assured  him  the  House  would  make  good  to  his  majesty 
all  such  expenses  as  should  be  incurred  for  these  purposes. 
The  address  met  with  a  gracious  reception,  and  a  promise 
that  such  directions  should  be  given.  The  harbour  was 
actually  surveyed,  the  places  were  pitched  upon  for  bat- 
teries, and  the  estimates  prepared,  but  no  further  progress 
has  since  lieen  made. 

§  XL.  We  have  now  finished  the  detail  of  all  the  mate- 


rial transactions  of  this  session,  except  what  relates  to  the 
fate  of  Admiral  Byng,  which  now  claims  our  attention.  In 
the  meantime,  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July  the  session  was  closed  with  his  majesty's  harangue, 
the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing  paragraph  of  which, 
turned  upon  his  royal  assurance,  that  the  succour  and  pre^, 
servation  of  his  dominions  in  America  had  been  his  conw 
slant  care,  and,  next  to  the  security  of  his  kingdoms,  should', 
continue  to  be  Ill's  great  and  principal  object.  He  told  them, 
he  had  taken  such  measures  as,  he  trusted,  by  the  blessingi 
of  God,  might  effectually  disappoint  the  designs  of  the 
enemy  in  those  parts  :  that  he  had  no  further  view  but  to 
vindicate  the  just  rights  of  his  crown  and  subjects  from  the. 
most  injurious  encroachments  ;  to  preserve  tranquillity,  as. 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  things  might  admit ;  to  preventt 
the  true  friends  of  Britain,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  from 
being  oppressed  and  endangered  by  any  unprovoked  and 
unnatural  conjunction. 

§  XLI.  Of  all  the  transactions  that  distinguished  this 
year,  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  sentence  executed  on. 
Admiral  Byng,  the  son  of  that  great  officer  who  had  ac-| 
quired  such  honour  by  his  naval  exploits  in  the  preceding 
reign,  and  was  ennobled  for  his  services  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Viscount  Torrington.  His  second  son,  John  Byng, 
had  from  his  earliest  youth  been  trained  to  his  father's  pro-' 
fession  ;  and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  the  navy,  when  he  embarked  in  that  expedition  to  Mi- 
norca, which  covered  his  character  with  disgrace,  and  even 
exposed  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  ignominious  death. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December  his  trial  began 
before  a  court-martial,  held  on  board  the  ship  St.  George, 
in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  to  which  place  Mr.  Byng 
had  been  conveyed  from  Greenwich  by  a  party  of  horse- 
guards,  and  insulted  by  the  populace  in  every  town  and 
village  through  which  he  passed.  The  court  having  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  evidences  for  the  cro%vn  and  the 
prisoner,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  course  of  a  long  sitting, 
agreed  unanimously  to  thirty-seven  resolutions,  implying 
their  opinion-,  that  Admiral  Bynsr,  during  the  engagement 
between  the  British  and  French  fleets,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  May  last,  did  not  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  take, 
seize,  and  destroy  the  ships  of  the  French  king,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  have  engaged,  and  to  assist  such  of  his 
majesty's  ships  as  were  engaged,  which  it  vvas  his  duty  to 
have  assisted  :  and  that  he  did  not  exert  his  utmost  power 
for  the  relief  of  St.  Philip's  castle.  They,  therefore,  unani- 
mously agreed  that  he  fell  under  part  of  the  twelfth  article 
of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  the  present  reign,  for  amending,  explaining,  and  re- 
ducing into  one  act  of  parliament,  the  laws  relating  to  the 
governnii'nt  of  his  majesty's  ships,  vessels,  and  forces  by 
sea ;  and  as  that  article  positively  prescribed  death,  with- 
out any  alternative  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  under 
any  variation  of  circumstances,  they  unanimously  adjudged 
the  said  Admiral  John  Byng  to  be  shot  to  death,  at  such 
time,  and  on  board  of  such  ship,  as  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty  should  please  to  direct.  But  as  it  appeared, 
by  the  evidence  of  the  officers  who  were  near  the  admiral's 
person,  that  no  backwardness  was  perceivable  in  him  during 
tlie  action,  nor  any  mark  of  fear  or  confusion  either  in  his 
countenance  or  behaviour ;  but  that  he  delivered  his  orders 
coolly  and  distinctly,  without  seeming  deficient  in  personal 
courage;  and,  from  other  circumstances,  they  believed  his 
misconduct  did  not  ari^e  either  from  cowardice  or  dis- 
affection, they  unanimously  and  earnestly  recorhmended 
him  as  a  proper  object  of  mercy.  The  admiral  himself 
behaved  through  the  whole  trial  with  the  most  cheerful 
composure,  seemingly  the  effect  of  conscious  innocence, 
upon  which,  perhaps,  he  too  much  relied.  Even  after  he 
had  heard  the  evidence  examined  against  him,  and  finished 
his  own  defence,  he  laid  his  account  in  being  honourably 
acquitted  ;  and  ordered  liis  coach  to  be  ready  for  convey- 
ing him  directly  from  the  tribunal  to  London.  A  gentle- 
man, his  friend,  by  whom  he  was  attended,  having  received 
intimation  of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  prepare  him  for  the  occasion,  that  he  might  sum- 
mon all  his  fortitude  to  his  assistance,  and  accordingly 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  information  he  had  received. 
The  admiral  gave  tokens  of  surprise  and  resentment,  but 
betrayed  no  marks  of  fear  or  disorder,  either  then  or  in  the 
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court  when  the  sentence  rfas  pronounced.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, while  (livers  members  of  tlie  court-martial  manifested 
grief,  anxiety,  ami  tre|>idation,  sheddiir^  tears,  and  sighint; 
with  extraordmary  emotion,  he  heard  his  doom  denounced 
without  undergoing  the  least  alteration  of  feature,  and 
made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  president  and  the  other 
members  of  the  court,  as  he  retired. 

§  XLII.  The  officers  who  composed  this  tribunal  were 
so  sensible  of  the  law's  severity,  that  they  unanimously 
subscribed  a  letter  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  containing 
this  remarkable  paragraph  : — "  We  cannot  help  laying  the 
distresses  of  our  minds  before  your  lordships  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  findinj!  ourselves  under  necessity  of  condemning;  a 
man  to  death,  from  the  great  seventy  of  the  twelfth  article 
of  war,  part  of  wliicli  he  falls  under,  which  admits  of  no 
mitigation  if  the  crime  should  be  committed  by  an  error 
in  judgment ;  and,  therefore,  for  our  own  consciences'  sake, 
as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  we  pray  your  lordships, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  recommend  him  to  his 
majesty's  clemency."  The  lords  of  the  admiralty,  instead 
of  complying  with  the  request  of  the  court-martial,  trans- 
mitted their  letter  to  the  king,  with  copies  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  a  letter  from  themselves  to  his  majestv,  specify- 
ing a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  lesalitv  of  the  sentence,  as 
the  crime  of  negligence,  for  which  the  admiral  had  been 
condemned,  was  not  expressed  in  any  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings. At  the  same  time,  copies  of  two  petitions  from 
George  Lord  Viscount  Torrington,  in  behalf  of  his  kins- 
man Admiral  Byng,  were  submitted  to  his  majesty's  royal 
wisdom  and  determination.  All  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  unhappy  convict  employed  and  exerted  their  influ- 
ence and  interest  for  his  pardon  ;  and  as  the  circumstances 
had  appeared  so  strong  in  his  favour,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  sceptre  of  royal  mercy  would  be  extended  for  his  pre- 
servation ;  but  infamous  arts  were  used  to  whet  the  savage 
appetite  of  the  populace  for  blood.  The  crv  of  vengeance 
was  loud  throughout  the  land;  sullen  clouds  of  suspicion 
and  malevolence  interposing,  were  siid  to  obstruct  the 
genial  beams  of  the  best  virtue  that  adorns  the  throne  ; 
and  the  sovereign  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  Admiral  Byng  was  a  victim  absolutely  necessary 
to  appease  the  fury  of  the  people.  His  majesty,  in  conse- 
quence of  ihe  representation  made  by  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
miralty, referred  the  sentence  to  the  consideration  of  the 
twelve  judees,  who  were  unanimouslv  of  opinion,  that  the 
sentence  was  legal.  This  report  being  transmitted  from 
the  privy  council  to  the  admiralty,  their  lordships  issued 
a  warrant  for  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  February.  One  gentleman  at  the 
board,  however,  refused  to  subscribe  the  warrant,  assign- 
ing for  his  refusal  the  reasons  which  we  have  inserted  by 
way  of  note,  for  the  .satisfaction  of  the  reader.'' 

§  XLIir.  Though  mercy  was  denied  to  the  criminal, 
the  crown  seemed  determined  to  do  nothing  that  should 
be  thought  inconsistent  with  law. — A  member  of  parlia- 
ment who  had  sat  upon  the  court-martial  at  Portsmouth, 
rose  up  in  his  place,  and  made  application  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  behalf  of  himself  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  that  tribunal,  praying  the  aid  of  the  legislature  to 
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be  released  from  the  oatli  of  secrecy  imposed  on  courts- 
martial,  that  they  might  disclose  the  grounds  on  which 
sentence  of  death  had  passed  on  Admiral  Byng,  and,  per- 
haps, discover  such  circumstances  as  might  show  the  sen- 
tence to  be  improper.  Althoush  this  application  produced 
no  resolution  in  the  House,  the  king,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  February,  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  by  Mr, 
Secretary  Pitt,  importing,  that  though  he  had  determined 
to  let  the  law  take  its  course  with  relation  to  Admiral 
Byng,  and  resisted  all  solicitations  to  the  contrary,  yet,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  had  expressed  some  scruples  about 
the  sentence,  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  respite  the 
execution  of  it,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity. of 
knowing,  by  the  separate  examination  of  the  members  of 
the  court-martial,  upon  oath,  what  grounds  there  were  for 
such  scruples,  and  that  his  majesty  was  resolved  still  to 
let  the  sentence  Ijc  carried  into  execution,  unless  it  should 
appear  from  the  said  examination,  that  Admiral  Byng  v\as 
unjustly  condemned.  The  sentence  might  be  strictly  legal, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  severe,  according  to  the  maxim, 
summum  jus  siimma  injuria.  In  such  cases,  and  [ierhaps 
in  such  cases  only,  the  rigour  of  the  law  ought  to  be 
softened  by  the  lenient  hand  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
That  this  was  the  case  of  Admiral  Byng  appears  from  the 
warm  and  eager  intercession  of  his  jury,  a  species  of  inter- 
cession which  hath  generally,  if  not  always,  prevailed  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  when  any  thing  (a\ourable  for  the 
criminal  had  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  How 
much  more  then  might  it  have  been  expected  to  succeed, 
when  earnestly  urged  as  a  case  of  conscience  in  behalf  of 
a  man  whom  his  jiidaes  had  expressly  acquitted  of  coward- 
ice and  treachery,  the  only  two  imputations  that  render 
him  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  !  Such  an  interpo- 
sition of  the  crown  in  parliamentary  transactions  was  irre- 
gular, unnecessary,  and  at  another  juncture  might  have 
been  productive  of  violent  heats  and  declamation.  At 
present,  however,  it  passed  without  censure,  as  the  efl'ect 
of  inattention  rather  than  a  design  to  encroach  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  House. 

§  XLIV'.  The  message  being  communicated,  a  bill  was 
immediately  brought  in  to  release  the  members  of  the 
court-martial  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  and  passed 
through  the  lower  House  without  opposition  :  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords  it  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  a  proper  foun- 
dation. They  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  desiring 
them  to  give  leave  that  such  of  the  members  of  the  couri- 
martial  as  were  members  of  that  House  might  attend  their 
lordships,  in  order  to  be  examined  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill ;  accordinely  they,  and  the  rest  of  the  court- 
martial,  attended,  and  answered  all  questions  without 
hesitation.  As  they  did  not  insist  upon  any  excuse,  nor 
produce  any  satisfactory  reason  for  showing  that  the  man 
they  had  condemned  was  a  proper  object  of  mercy,  their 
lordships  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
passing  any  such  bill,  which,  therefore,  they  almost  una- 
nimouslv rejected.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  stronger 
reasons  could  be  given  for  proving  Mr.  Byng  an  object  of 
mercy,  than  those  mentioned  in  the  letter  sent  to  the  board 
of  ailmiralty  by  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  who  were 

were  left  to  their  opinions.  The  court-martial  condemn  him  to  death, 
because,  as  they  expressly  say,  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  doing  so  by 
reason  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  severity  of  which  tiiey  complained  of, 
because  it  admits  of  no  mitigation.  'I'he  cotirtmartial  expressly  say,  that 
for  the  sake  of  their  consciences,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  they 
must  earnestly  recommend  him  to  bis  majesty  for  mercy  ;  it  is  evident, 
then,  that  in  tne  opiuions  and  consciences  of  the  judges,  be  was  not  deserv- 
ing of  death. 

'*  The  question  then  is,  shall  the  opinions  or  necessities  of  the  court- 
martial  determine  Admiral  Byng's  fate  ^  If  itsliould  he  the  latter,  he  wdlt 
be  executed  contrary  to  ttie  iutenlions  and  meaning  of  his  ludses  :  it  the 
former,  his  life  is  not  forfeited.    His  judges  declai 


'alh  ;  but,  mistaking  eithi 
offence,  they  bring  hi 
own  descript 


ningof  thelaw. 

article  of  war,  whi< 

__  ,..    _  __  his  offence,  he  does  not,  1  conn 

then  they  condemn  bioi  to  death  because,  as  ll".v  ^■' 
no  mitigation.    Can  a  man's  life  be  taken  a^^  i.   t  . 

would  Dot  willingly  be  misunderstood,  and  h, 

Admiral  Byng's  deserts  ;  that  was  the  busn] 
is  my  duty  only  to  act  according  to  my 


I  judge 
il.  anil  tl 
ehhe 


ideration.  assisted  by  the  best  light  a  pij,.i  iiii.lp.=iaii.hi,g  can  afford 
it.  remains  still  in  doubt,  and  therefore  I  i 
whereby  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
for  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  however  c 

ly  that  sentence. 

,.  ...^„^„, .  „ll  1  endeavour  at. 

and  all  1  desire  or  wish  is.  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood;  I  do  i 
pretend  to  judge  Admiral  Byng's  deserts,  nor  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
proorietv  bf.tlie  act.  _ 

•  .Signed,  6th  Feb.  175T,  al  llie  Adn 


ay  be  carried  into  execution  ; 
iinal  Admiral  Byng  may  be, 
find  fault 
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empowered  to  try  the  imputed  offence,  consequently  must 
have  been  deemed  well  ipialilied  to  judge  of  liis  conduct. 

§  XLV.  The  unfortunate  admiral,  benig  tluis  abandon- 
ed to  the  stroke  of  justice,  prepared  himself  for  death  with 
resignation  and  tninquiUity.  He  maintained  a  surprising 
cheerfulness  to  the  last ;  nor  did  he,  from  his  condemna- 
tion to  his  execution,  exhibit  the  least  sign  of  impatience 
or  apprehension.  During  that  interval  he  had  remamed 
on  board  of  the  Monarque,  a  third-rate  ship  of  war,  anchor- 
ed in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  under  a  strong  guard,  in 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  the  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  squadron  at  Spithead  being  manned  and  armed, 
containing  their  captains  and  officers,  with  a  detachment 
of  marines,  attended  this  solemnity  in  tlie  harbour,  which 
>vas  also  crowded  with  an  infinite  number  of  other  boats 
and  vessels  filled  with  spectators.  About  noon,  the  ad- 
miral having  taken  leave  of  a  clergyman,  and  two  friends 
who  accompanied  him,  walked  out  of  the  great  cabin  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  two  files  of  marines  were  ready  to  ex- 
ecute the  sentence.  He  advanced  with  a  firm  deliberate 
step,  a  composed  and  resolute  countenance,  and  resolved 
to  suffer  with  his  face  uncovered,  until  bis  friends  repre- 
senting that  his  looks  would  possibly  intimidate  the  sol- 
diers, and  prevent  their  taking  aim  properly,  he  submitted 
to  their  request,  threw  his  hat  on  the  deck,  kneeled  on  a 
cushion,  tied  one  white  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  and 
dropped  the  other  as  a  signal  for  his  executioners,  who  fired 
a  volley  so  decisive,  that  five  balls  passed  through  his  body, 
and  he  dropped  down  dead  in  an  instant.  The  time  in 
which  this  tragedy  was  acted,  from  his  walking  out  of  the 
cabin  to  his  being  deposited  in  the  coffin,  did  not  exceed 
three  minutes. 

§  XL\'I.  Thus  fell,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe, 
Admiral  John  Byng  ;  who,  whatever  his  errors  and  indis- 
cretions might  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  rashly  con- 
demned, meanly  given  up,  and  cinelly  sacrificed  to  vile 
considerations.  The  sentiments  of  his  own  fate  lie  avowed 
on  the  verge  of  eternity,  when  there  was  no  longer  any 
cause  of  dissimulation,  in  the  following  declaration,  which, 
immediately  before  his  death,  he  delivered  to  the  marslial 
of  the  admiralty :  "A  few  moments  will  now  deliver  me 
from  the  virulent  persecution,  and  frustrate  the  further 
malice,  of  my  enemies;  nor  need  I  envy  them  a  life  sub- 
ject to  the  sensations  my  injuries,  and  the  injustice  done 
me,  must  create.  Persuaded  I  am,  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  my  reputation  hereafter ;  the  manner  and  cause  of 
raising  and  keeping  up  the  popular  clamour  and  prejudice 
against  ine  will  be  seen  througn.  I  shall  be  considered  (as 
I  now  perceive  myself)  a  victim  destined  to  divert  the  in- 
dignation and  resentment  of  an  injured  and  deluded  peo- 
ple from  the  proper  objects.  My  enemies  themselves  must 
now  think  me  innocent.  Happy  for  me,  at  this  my  last 
moment,  that  I  know  my  own  innocence,  and  am  con- 
scious that  no  part  of  my  country's  misfortunes  can  be 
owing  to  me.  I  heartily  wish  the  shedding  of  my  lilood 
may  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  service  of  my  coun- 
try ;  but  cannot  resign  my  just  claim  to  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
and  the  utmost  exertion  of  ray  ability  for  his  majestv's 
honour,  and  my  country's  service.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
endeavours  were  not  attended  with  more  success,  and  that 
the  armament  under  my  command  proved  too  weak  to 
succeed  in  any  expedition  of  such  moment.  Truth  has 
prevailed  over  calumny  and  falsehood,  and  justice  has 
wiped  off  the  ignominious  stain  of  my  supposed  want  of 
personal  courage,  and  the  charge  of  disaffection.  My  heart 
acquits  me  of  these  crimes  :  but  who  can  be  presumptu- 
ously sure  of  his  own  judgment?  If  my  crime  is  an  error 
in  judgment,  or  differing  in  opinion  from  my  judges,  and 
if  yet  the  error  in  judgment  should  be  on  their  side,  God 
forgive  them,  as  I  do ;  and  may  the  distress  of  their  minds, 
and  uneasiness  of  their  consciences,  which  in  justice  to  me 
they  have  represented,  be  relieved,  and  subside  as  my  re- 
sentment has  done.  The  Supreme  Judge  sees  all  hearts 
and  motives,  and  to  him  I  must  submit  the  justice  of 
my  cause." 

§  XLVTI.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  his 
favour,  notwithstanding  the  infamous  arts  that  were  prac- 
tised to  keep  up  the  cry  against  him,  notwithstanding  this 


solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  m  his  last  moments,  and  even 
self-conviction  of  innocence,   the   character    of  Admiral 
Byng,  111  point  of  personal  courage,  will  still,  with  many 
people,  remain  problematical.      They  will  still  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  spirit  of  a  British  admiral  had  been  pro- 
perly exerted,  the  French   fleet  would  have  been  defeated, 
and  Minorca  relieved.    A  man's  opinion  of  danger  varies 
at  different  times,  in  consequence  of  an  irregular  tide  of 
animal  spirits,  and  he  is  actuated  by  considerations  which 
he  dares  not  avow.    After  an  officer,  thus  influenced,  has 
hesitated  or  kept  aloof  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  mind,  eager 
for  Its  own  justification,  assembles,  with   surprising  in- 
dustry, every  favourable  circumstance  of  excuse,  and  broods 
over  them  with  parental  partiaUty,  until  it   becomes  not 
only  satisfied,  but  even  enamoured  of  their  beauty  and 
complexion,  like  a  doating  mother,  blind  to  the  deformity, 
of  her  own  offspring.     \\  hatever  Mr.  Byng's  internal  feel-; 
ings  might  have  been,  whatever  consequences  might  have' 
attended  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  ;  as  tlie  tribunal! 
before  which  he  was  tried  acquitted  him  expressly  of cow-j 
ardice  and  treachery,  he  was  without  doubt  a  proper  object  j 
for  royal  clemency  ;  and  so  impartial  posterity  will  judge! 
him,  after  all  those  dishonourable  motives  of  faction  and  of; 
fear,  by  which  his  fate  was  influenced,  shall  be  lost  in  obli-  i 
vion,  or  remembered  with  disdain.     The  people  of  Great ' 
Britain,  naturally  fierce,  impatient,  and  clamorous,  have  ' 
been  too  much  indulged,  upon  every  petty  miscarriage, 
with   trials,  courts-martial,  and    dismissions,  which  tend 
only  to  render  their  military  commanders  rash  and  precipi- 
tate, the  populace  more  licentious  and  intractable,  and  to 
disgrace  the  national  character  in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
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I.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  taken  into  the  administration.  ^  II.  Obliifed 
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Prussian  majesty.     jX 

Austrians.  }  XXX.  Neutrality  of  Uie  emperor;  and  behav 
Dutch.  §  XXXI.  The  French  take  possession  of  several  lowos  in  the 
LowConntriesbelonainslolhcKingof  Prussia.  5  X.X.M  I.  Declaration 
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defeated  at  Kolin.  5  XL.  lie  raises  the  sie-ie  of  Prague' 
and  "quits  Bohemia.  5  XLI.  Preparations  for  the  ilefence  of  Hanover*' 
•J  he  alheil  army  assembles  under  the  Duke  of  I'umberland.  5  X  I.I  I .  Skir- 
mishes with  the  French,  XLIII.Q  Duke  of  Cumberland  passes  the  Weser. 
The  French  follow  him,  and  take  Mimlen  and  Embden.  and  lay  Han- 
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French  take  Hamelin.  Duke  de  Richelieu  supersedes  .Mareschal  d' 
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5  I.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  ^ 
Britain  unanimously  concurred  in  strength-  '  ' 
ening  the  hands  of  government  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war,  these  liberal  supplies  had  like  to  h.ive  proved 
ineffectual  through  a  want  of  harmony  in  her  councils.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year  the  clamorous  voices  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  raised  by  a  series  nf  disappointments 
and  miscarriages,  which  were  imputed  to  want  of  intelli- 
gence, sagacity,  and  vigour  in  the  administration.  The 
defeat  of  Braddock,  the  reduction  of  Oswego,  and  other 
forts  in  America,  the  aelay  of  armaments,  the  neglect  of 
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opportunities,  ineffectual  cruises,  absurd  dispositions  of 
fleets  and  squadrons,  the  disgrace  in  tlie  Mediterranean, 
and  the  loss  of  Minorca,  were  numbered  anions;  the  mis- 
foituiies  that  flowed  from  the  crude  designs  of  a  weak 
dispirited  ministry  ;  and  the  prospect  of  their  acquiescmg 
in  a  continental  war  brought  them  still  further  in  contempt 
and  detestation  with  the  body  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  those  whom  tiieir  conduct  had 
disobliged,  to  acquire  a  fresh  stock  of  credit  with  their 
fellow-suljects,  and  remove  from  their  own  shoulders  part 
of  what  future  censure  might  ensue,  they  admitted  into  a 
share  of  the  administration  a  certain  set  of  gentlemen,  re- 
markable for  their  talents  and  popularity,  headed  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  esteemed  the  two  most  illustrious 
patriots  of  Great  Britain,  alike  distinguished  and  admired 
for  their  unconquerable  spirit  and  untainted  integrity. 
The  former  of  these  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  the 
other  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  their  friends  were 
vested  with  other  honourable  though  subordinate  offices. 

§  II.  So  far  the  people  were  charmed  with  the  promo- 
tion of  individuals,  upon  whose  virtues  and  abilities  they 
had  the  most  perfect  reliance ;  but  these  new  ingredients 
would  never  thoroughly  mix  with  the  old  leaven.  The 
administration  became  an  emblem  of  the  image  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream,  the  leg  was  of  iron, 
and  the  foot  was  of  clay.  The  old  junto  found  their  new 
associates  very  unfit  for  their  purposes.  They  could  nei- 
ther persuade,  cajole,  nor  intimidate  them  into  measures 
which  tliey  thought  repugnant  to  the  true  interest  of  their 
country.  The  new  ministers  combated  in  council  every 
such  plan,  hovpever  patronized  :  they  openly  opposed  in 
parliament  every  desisin  which  they  deemed  unworthy  of 
the  crown,  or  prejudicial  to  the  people,  even  though  dis- 
tinguished by  the  predilection  of  the  sovereign.  Far  from 
bargaining  for  their  places,  and  surrendering  their  princi- 
ples by  capitulation,  they  maintained  in  office  their  inde- 
pendency and  candour  with  the  most  vigilant  circumspec- 
tion, and  seemed  determined  to  show,  that  he  is  the  best 
minister  to  the  sovereign  who  acts  with  the  greatest  probity 
towards  the  subject.  Those  who  immediately  surrounded 
the  throne  were  supposed  to  have  concealed  the  true  cha- 
racters of  these  faithful  servants  from  the  knowledge  of 
their  royal  master ;  to  have  represented  them  as  obstinate, 
imperious,  ignorant,  and  even  lukewarm  in  their  loyalty  ; 
and  to  have  declared,  that  with  such  colleagues  it  would 
be  impossible  to  move  the  machine  of  government  accord- 
ing to  his  majesty's  inclination.  These  suggestions,  art- 
fully inculcated,  produced  the  desired  effect;  on  the  ninth 
dav  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt,  by  his  majesty's  command,  resign- 
ed the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart- 
ment. In  the  room  of  Mr.  Legge,  the  king  was  pleased 
to  grant  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  the  same  personage  whom  we  have 
mentioned  Ijefore  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Rlurray,  solicitor- 
general,  now  promoted  and  ennobled  for  his  extraordinary 
merit  and  important  services.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Pitt  was 
extended  to  some  of  his  principal  friends :  the  board  of 
admiralty  was  changed,  and  some  other  removals  were 
made  with  the  same  intention. 

§  III.  What  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Legge  turned  out  one  of  the  most  shining  cir- 
cumstances of  their  characters.  The  whole  nation  seemed 
to  rise  up,  as  one  man,  in  the  vindication  of  their  fame : 
every  mouth  was  opened  in  their  praise ;  and  a  great 
number  of  respectable  cities  and  corporations  presented 
tliem  wi(Ji  the  freedom  of  their  respective  societies,enclosed 
in  gold  boxes  of  curious  workmanship,  as  testimonies  of 
their  peculiar  veneration.  What  the  people  highly  esteem, 
they  m  a  manner  idolize.  Not  contented  with  making 
offerings  so  flattering  and  grateful  to  conscious  virtue,  they 
conceived  the  most  violent  prejudices  against  those  gen- 
tlemen who  succeeded  in  tlie  administration  ;  fully  con- 
vinced, that  the  same  persons  who  had  sunk  the  nation  in 
the  present  distressful  circumstances,  who  had  brought  on 
her  dishonour,  and  reduced  her  to  the  veree  of  destruction, 
were  by  no  means  the  fit  instruments  of  her  delivery  and 
redemption.  The  whole  kingdom  caught  fire  at  the  late 
changes ;  nor  could  the  power,  the  cunning,  and  the  arti- 
fice of  a  faction,  long  support  it  against  the  united  voice 


of  Great  Britain,  which  soon  pierced  the  ears  of  the  sove- 
reign. It  was  not  possible  to  persuade  the  people  that 
salutary  measures  could  be  suggested  or  pursued,  except 
by  the  few,  whose  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  country, 
and  steady  adherence  to  an  upright  disinterested  conduct, 
had  secured  their  confidence,  and  claimed  their  veneration. 
A  great  number  of  addresses,  dutifully  and  loyally  ex- 
pressed, solicited  the  king,  ever  ready  to  meet  half-way  the 
wishes  of  his  faithful  people,  to  restore  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Legge  to  their  former  employments.  L^pon  this  they  rested 
the  security  and  honour  of  tiie  nation,  as  well  as  the  public 
expectation  of  the  speedy  and  successful  issue  of  a  war, 
hitherto  attended  with  disgraces  and  misfortunes.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  re-deliver 
the  seals"  to  Mr.  Piltj  appointing  him  secretary  of  slate  for 
the  southern  department,  on  the  twenty-ninth  'day  of  June; 
and,  five  days  after,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer was  restored  to  Mr.  Legge  :  promotions  that  afforded 
universal  satisfaction. 

§  IV.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  exclude, 
from  a  share  in  the  administration,  all  who  were  not  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  people:  however  unpopular  the 
late  ministry  might  appear,  still  they  possessed  sufficient 
influence  in'the  privy  council,  and  credit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  thwart  every  measure  in  which  they  did  not 
themselves  partake.  This  consideration,  and  very  recent 
experience,  probably  dictated  the  necessity  of  a  coalition, 
salutary  in  itself,  and  prudent,  because  it  w-as  the  only 
means  of  assuaging  the  rage  of  faction,  and  healing  those 
divisions,  more  pernicious  to  the  public  than  the  most 
mistaken  and  blundering  councils.  Sir  Robert  Henley 
was  made  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  sworn  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  June  : 
the  custody  of  the  privv  seal  was  committed  to  Earl  Tem- 
ple: his  grace  the  Diike  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Legge,  Mr. 
Nugent,  Lord  Viscount  Duncannon,  and  Mr.  Grenville, 
were  appointed  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  his  majestv's  exchequer:  Lord  Anson,  Admi- 
rals Boscawen  and  Forbes,  Dr.  Hay,  Mr.  West,  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Elliott,  to  preside  at  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty :  Mr.  Fox  was  gratified  with  the  office  of  receiver 
and'  paymaster-general  of  all  his  majesty's  guards,  garri- 
sons, and  land  forces  :  and  the  Earl  of  Thomond  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  king's  household,  and  sworn  of  his 
majesty's  privy  council.  Other  promotions  likewise  took 
place  vvith  a  design  to  gratify  the  adherents  of  either  party ; 
and  so  equally  was  the  royal  favour  distributed,  that  the 
utmost  harmony  for  a  long  time  subsisted.  Ingredients, 
seemingly  heterogeneous,  consolidated  into  one  uniform 
mass,  so  as  to  produce  eflects  far  exceeding  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  ;  and  this  prudent  arrangement  proved 
displeasing  only  to  those  whom  violent  party  attachment 
had  inspired  with  a  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit. 

§  V.  The  accumulated  losses  and  disappointments  of 
the  preceding  vear  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  retrieve 
the  credit  of  the  British  arms  and  councils  by  some  vigor- 
ous and  spirited  enterprise,  which  should,  at  the  same 
time,  produce  some  change  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  already  depressed  bv  the  repulse  of 
Colin,  and  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  whole 
power  of  France,  now  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  like  a  tor- 
rent, which  had  so  lately  swept  before  it  the  army  of  ob- 
servation, now  on  the  brink  of  dissrace.  A  well-planned 
and  vigorous  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  it  was  thought, 
would  probably  give  a  decisive  blow  to  the  marine  of  that 
kiiisdom,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  powerful  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Prussian  monarch  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, driven  from  alibis  posts  in  the  electorate  of  Han- 
over, by  drawing  a  part  of  the  French  forces  to  the  defence 
and  protection  of  their  own  coasts.  Both  were  objects  of 
great  concern,  upon  which  the  sovereign  and  ministry 
were  sedulously  bent.  His  royal  highness  the  duke,  in  a 
particular  manner,  urged  the  necessity  of  some  enterprise 
of  this  nature,  as  the  only  expedient  to  obviate  the  shameful 
convention  now  in  agitation.  The  ministry  foresaw,  that,  by 
destroying  the  enemy's  shipping,  all  succours  would  be  cut 
off  from  America,  whither  they  were  daily  transporting 
troops  ;  the  British  commerce  secured,  without  those  con- 
voys so  inconvenient  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  to  the 
merchants  ;  and  those  ideal  fears  of  an  invasion,  that  had 
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had  in  some  measure  affected  the  public  credit,  wholly 
dispelled. 

I  VI.  From  these  considerations  a  powerful  fleet  was 
orderetl  to  get  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea  on  the  shortest 
notice,  and  ten  regiments  of  foot  were  inarched  to  the  Isle 
of  \\  ight.  The  naval  armament,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  tire-ships,  bomlj-ketehes, 
and  transports,  was  put  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  an  oflicer  whose  faithfjil  services  recommended 
him,  above  all  others,  to  this  command  ;  and  Rear-Admi- 
ral  Knowleswas  ap|iointed  his  subaltern.  Sir  .lolm  ftior- 
daunt  was  preferred  to  take  the  command  of  the  land  forces ; 
and  both  strictly  enjoined  to  act  with  the  utmost  unani- 
*mity  and  harmony.  Europe  beliehl  with  astonishment 
these  mighty  preparations.  The  destination  of  the  arma- 
ment was  wrapped  in  the  most  profound  secrecv  :  it  exer- 
cised the  penetration  of  politicians,  and  filled  France  with 
very  serious  alarms.  Various  were  the  impediments  which 
obstructed  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  for  several  weeks 
while  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  the  de- 
lay, and  repeatedly  urged  the  commander-in-chief  to  expe- 
dite his  departure;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  transports, 
owing  to  some  blunder  in  the  contractors,  had  not  yet 
arrived.  The  troops  expressed  an  eager  impatience  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  against  the  enemies  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  ;  but  the  superstitious  drew  unfavourable  presages 
from  the  dilatoriness  of  the  embarkation.  At  last  the 
transDOrts  arrived,  the  troops  were  put  on  hoard  with  all 
expedition,  and  the  fleet  got  under  sail  on  the  eighth  day 
of  September,  attended  with  the  prayers  of  every  man 
warmed  vvitli  the  loveofhis  country,  and  solicitous  for  her 
honour.  The  public,  big  with  expectation,  dubious  where 
the  stroke  would  fall,  but  confident  of  its  success,  were 
impatient  for  tidings  from  the  fleet ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
fourteenth,  that  even  the  troops  on  board  began  to  conjec- 
ture that  a  descent  was  meditated  on  the  coast  of  France, 
near  Rochefort  or  Rochelle. 

§  VII.  On  the  twentieth,  the  fleet  made  the  isle  of 
Oleron,  and  then  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sent  an  order  to 
Vice-Admiral  Knowles,  requiring  him,  if  the  wind  per- 
mitted the  fleet,  to  proceed  to  Basque  road,  to  st^nd  in  as 
near  to  the  isle  of  Aix  as  the  pilot  would  carry  him,  with 
such  ships  of  his  division  as  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
service,  and  to  batter  the  fort  till  the  garrison  should  either 
abandon  or  surrender  it.  But  the  immediate  execution  of 
this  order  was  frustrated  by  a  French  ship  of  war's  stand- 
ing in  to  the  very  middle  'of  the  fleet,  and  continuing  in 
that  station  for  some  time  before  she  discovered  her  mis- 
take, or  any  of  the  captains  had  a  signal  thrown  out  to 
give  chase.  Admiral  Knowles,  when  too  late,  ordered  the 
Mamanime,  Captain  Howe,  and  Torbav,  Captain  Keppel, 
on  that  service,  and  thereby  retarded  tlie'attack  upon  which 
he  was  immediately  .sent.  A  stroke  of  policy  greatly  to 
be  admired,  as  from  hence  he  gained  time  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Aix,  before  he  ran 
his^  majesty's  ships  into  danger. 

§  VIII.  While  the  above  ships,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Royal  William,  were  attending  the  French  ship  of  war  safe 
into  the  river  Garoupe,  the  remainder  ofthe  fleet  was  beating 
to  windward  off' the  isle  of  Oleron  ;  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  publishing  orders  and  regulations  which  did  credit 
to  his  judgment,  and  would  have  been  highly  useful,  had 
there  ever  been  occasion  to  put  them  in  execution.  On 
the  twenty-third  the  van  ofthe  fleet,  led  by  Captain  Howe 
in  the  Magnanime,  stood  towards  Aix,  a  small  island  situ- 
ated in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente,  leading  up  to 
Rochefort,  the  fortifications  half  finished,  and  mounted 
with  about  thirty  cannon  and  mortars,  the  irarrison  com- 
posed of  six  hundred  men,  and  the  whole  island  about 
five  miles  in  circumference.  As  the  Magnanime  approached 
the  enemy  fired  briskly  upon  her;  but  Captain  Howe,  re- 
gardless of  their  faint  endeavours,  kept  on  his  course  with- 
out flinching,  dropped  his  anchors  close  to  the  walls,  and 
poured  in  so  incessant  a  fire  as  soon  silenced  their  artillery. 
It  was,  however,  near  an  hour  before  the  fort  struck,  when 
some  forces  were  landed  to  take  possession  of  so  important 
a  conquest,  with  orders  to  demolish  the  fortifications,  the 
care  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Vice-Admiral  Knowles. 

§  IX.  Inconsiderable  as  this  success  might  appear,  it 
greatly  elated  the  troops,  and  was  deemed  a  happy  omen 


of  further  advantages ;  but,  instead  of  embarking  the 
troops  that  night,  as  was  universally  expected,  severaFsuc- 
cessive  days  were  spent  in  councils  of  v^'ar,  soundings  ofthe 
coast,  and  deliberations  whether  the  kmg's  express  orders 
were  practicable,  or  to  be  complied  wuh.  F.ight  days  were 
elaiised  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  on  the  coast, 
and  tlie  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy.  Sir  Edward 
Ilawke,  indeed,  proposed  laying  a  sixty-gun  ship  against 
Fouras,  and  battering  that  fort,  which  it  was  thought  would 
help  to  secure  the  landing  of  the  troops,  and  facilitate  the 
enterprise  on  Rochefort.  'I'his  a  French  pilot  on  board 
(Ihierry)  undertook  :  but  after  a  ship  had  been  lightened 
lor  the  purpose,  Vice-Admiral  Knowles  reported  that  a 
bomb-ketch  had  run  aground  at  above  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  fort;  upon  which,  the  project  of  battering 
or  bombaMing  the  fort  was  abandoned.  The  admiral 
likewise  proposed  to  bombard  Rochelle;  but  this  overture 
was  overruled,  for  reasons  which  we  need  not  mention.  It 
was  at  length  determined,  in  a  council  of  war  held  on'the 
eighth,  to  make  a  descent  and  attack  the  forts  leading  to 
and  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente.  An  order,  in 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  was  immediately  issued  for 
the  troops  to  be  ready  to  embark  from  the  transports  in  the 
boats  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Accordingly, 
the  boats  were  prepared,  and  filled  with  the  men  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  now  they  remained  beating  against 
each  other,  and  the  sides  of  the  ships,  for  the  space  of  four 
hours,  while  the  council  were  determining  whether,  after 
all  the  trouble  given,  they  should  land  ;  when,  at  lenglh, 
an  order  was  published  for  the  troops  to  return  to  their  ' 
respective  transports,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  descent,  to  ap- 
pearance, were  wholly  abandoned.  The  succeeding  days 
were  employed  in  blowing  up  and  demolishing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Aix  ;  after  which,  the  land-otficers,  in  a  council 
of  war,  took  the  final  resolution  of  returning  to  England 
without  any  further  attempts,  fully  satisfied  they  had  done 
all  in  their  power  to  execute  the  designs  ofthe  ministry, 
and  choosing  ratlier  to  oppose  the  frowns  of  an  angry 
sovereign,  the  murmurs  of  an  incensed  nation,  and  the 
contempt  of  mankind,  than  fight  a  handful  of  dastardly 
militia.  Such  was  the  issue  of  an  expedition  that  raised 
the  expectation  of  all  Europe,  threw  the  coast  of  France 
into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  cost  the  people  of  England 
little  less  than  a  million  of  money. 

§  X.  The  fleet  was  no  sooner"returned  than  the  whole 
nation  was  m  a  ferment.  The  public  expectation  had  been 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  now  the  disappoint- 
ment was  proportioned  to  the  sanguine  hopes  conceived, 
that  the  pride  of  France  would  have  been  humbled  by  so 
formidable  an  armament.  The  ministry,  and  with  them 
the  national  voice,  exclaimed  against  the  commanding  offi- 
cers, and  the  military  men  retorted  the  ca!umnv,bv  laying 
the  blame  on  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise,  who  liad"  pu't 
the  nation  to  great  expense  before  they  had  obtained  the 
necessary  information.  Certain  it  was,  that  'olame  must 
fall  some  where^and  the  ministry  resolved  to  acquit  them- 
selves and  fix  the  accusation,  by  requestini:  his  majesty  to 
appoint  a  board  of  officers  of  character  and  abilitv,  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  late  miscarriage.  Tliis  alone 
it  was  that  could  appease  the  public  clamours,  and  afford 
general  satisfaction.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Pitt  endeavoured 
to  wrest  the  misi'arriages  of  the  expedition  to  his  prejudice, 
but  the  whispers  of  faction  were  soon  drowiied  in  the  voice 
ofthe  whole  people  of  England,  who  never  could  persuade 
themselves  that  a  gentleman,  raised  to  the  height  of  power 
and  popularity  by  mere  dint  of  superior  merit,  integrity, 
and  disinterestedness,  would  now  sacrifice  his  reputation 
by  a  mock  armament,  or  hazard  incurring  the  derision 
of  Europe,  by  neglecting  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  pre- 
vious information,  or  doing  whatever  might  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  Jt  was  asked,  whether 
reason  or  justice  dictated,  that  a  late  unfortunate  admiral 
shoulil  be  capitally  punished  for  not  trying  and  exerting 
his  utmost  ability 'to  relieve  Fort  St.  Philip,  invested  by  a 
powerful  army,  and  surrounded  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
while  no  charge  of  negligence  or  cowardice  was  brought 
against  those  who  occasioned  ihe  miscarriage  of  a  well- 
concerted  and  well  appointed  expedition  ?  The  people,  they 
said,  were  not  to  be  quieted  with  the  resolutions  of  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  composed  of  men  whose  activity  might  frame 
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excuses  for  declining  to  expose  themselves  to  dancer 
was  puWicIv  mentioned,  that  such  backwardness  npneared 
among  tlie  general  officers  before  the  fleet  reached  tlie  )sle 
of  Oleron,  as  occasioned  the  admiral  to  declare,  with 
warmth,  that  he  would  comjilv  with  his  orders,  and  go 
into  Basque  road,  whatever  miglit  be  the  consequence.  It 
was  asked  why  the  armv  did  not  land  on  the  night  of  the 
twentv-third  or  twenty-fourth,  and  whether  the  officers, 
sent  out  to  re'Onnoitre,'had  returned  with  such  intelligence 
as  seemed  to  render  a  descent  impracticable  '.  It  was  ask- 
ed, whether  the  commander  in  chief  had  complied  with 
his  majesty's  orders,  "To  attempt,  as  far  as  should  be 
found  practicable,  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  at  or 
near  Kochefort,  in  order  to  attack,  and  by  a  vigorous  im- 
pression, force  that  place  ;  and  to  burn  and  destroy,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  all  docks,  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
shipping,  as  shall  be  found  there  ? "  Such  rumours  as 
these,  every  where  propagated,  rendered  an  inquiry  no  less 
necessary  "to  the  reputation  of  the  otiicers  on  the  expedi- 
tion, than  to  the  minister  who  had  projected  it.  Accord- 
ingly,aboard,  consisting  of  three  officers  of  rank, reputation, 
atrd"  ability,  was  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  why  the  fleet  returned  without  having  exe- 
cuted his  majesty's  orders. 

5  XI.  The  three  general  officers,  who  met  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  the  same  month,  were  Charles  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  lieutenant-general,  Major-Generals,   Lord  George 
SackviUe  and  John  Waldegrave.    To  judge  of  the  practi- 
cability of  executing  his  majesty's  orders,  it  was  necessary 
to  inqiiiie  into  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  upon  which 
the  expedition  was  projected.    The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant was  a  letter  sent  to  Sir  John,  afterwards  LorJ,  Ligo- 
n:er,  bv  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clarke.    This  letter  had  been 
frequently  examined  in  the  privy  council,  and  contained 
in  substance,  that  Colonel  Clarke',  in  returning  from  Gib- 
raltiir,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fitty- 
four.  had  travelled  along  the  western  coast  of  France,  to 
observe  the  condition  of  the  fortifications,  and  judge  how 
for  a  descent  would   be  practicable  in  case  of  a  rupture 
between   Great  B.-itain  and  France.     On  his  coming  to 
Kochefort,  where  he  was  attended  by  an  engineer,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  a  good  rampart,  with 
a  revetement,  flanked  only  with  redans  ;  no  outworks,  no 
covered   wav,  and   in   manv  places,  no  ditch,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  was  seen  at  a  distance.     He  remem- 
bered, that   in  other   places,  where  the   earth   had   been 
Uken  out  to  form  the  rampart,  there  was  left  round  them 
a  considerable  height  of  ground,  whence  an  enemy  miijht 
draw  a  great  advantage  :  that  for  above  the  length  of  a 
front  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  there  was  no  ram- 
part, or  even  entrenchment,  but  only  small  ditches,  in  t.ie 
low  and  marshy  grounds  next  the  river,  which,  however, 
were  dry  at  low  water ;  vet  the  bottom  remained  muddy 
and   slimv.    Towards  the  river  no  rampart,  no  batteries, 
no  parapet,  on  either  side,  appeared,  and  on  the  land  side 
he  observed  some  high  ground  within  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the  town  ;  in 
which  condition' the  colonel  was  told  by  the  engineer  the 
place  had  remained  for  above  seventy  years.     To  prevent 
giving  umbrage,  he  drew  no  plan  of  the  place,  and  even 
burnt  the  few   sketches  he  had  by  him  :  however,  as  to 
utility,  the  colonel  declared  himself  as  much  satisfied  as  if 
he  had  taken  a  plan.      He  could  not  ascertain  the  direct 
height  of  the  rampart,  but  thought  it  could  not  exceed 
twenty-five  feet,  including  the  parapet.     The  river  might 
be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad,  and  the  en- 
trance defended  by  two  or  three'  small  redoubts.     As  to 
forces,  none  are  ever  garrisoned  at  Kochefort,  except  ma- 
rines, which,  at  the  time  the  colonel  was  on  the  spot, 
amounted  to  about  one  thousand.     This  was  the  first  in- 
tell'gence  the  mmistrv  rece.ved  of  the  state  of  Kochefort, 
which  afforded  sufficient  room  to  believe,  that  an  attack 
by  surprise  might  be  attended  with  happy  consequences. 
It  was  true  that  Colonel  Clarke  made  his  observations  in 
time  of  peace  ;  but  it  was  likewise  probable  that  no  great 
alterations  yvere  made  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the  place 
had  remained  in  the  same  condition   during  the  two  or 
three  last  wars  with  France,  when  they  had  the  same  rea- 
sons as  now  to  expect  their  coasts  would  be  insulted.   The 
next  information  was  obtained  from   Joseph  Thierry,  a 


French  pilot,  of  the  protestant  religion,  who  passed  several 
examinations  before  the  privy  council.  Tins  person  de- 
clared that  he  had  followed  the  business  of  a  pilot  on  the 
coast  of  France  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  served 
as  first  pilot  in  several  of  the  king's  ships  ;  that  he  had,  i 
particular,  piloted  the  Magnanime,  before  she  was  take 


particular,  pil 

by  the   English,  for  about  twenty-two   months,  and  had 
often  conducted  her  into  the  road  of  the  isle  of  Aix ;  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  yvith  the  entrance,  which, 
indeed,  is  so  easy  a's  to  render  a  pilot  almost  unnecessary. 
The  road,  he  said,  afforded  good  anchorage  in  twelve  or 
fourteen   fathoms  water  as  far  as  Bayonne  ;  the  channel 
between  the  islands  of  Uleron  and  Klie  was  three  leagues 
broad,  and  the  banks  necessary  to  be  avoided  lay  near  the 
land,  except  one  called  the  Boiard,  which  is  eas'y  dis- 
cerned by   the   breakers.     He  affirmed,  that  the   largest 
vessels  m'lght  draw  up  close  to  the  fort  of  Aix,  which  he 
would  undertake  the  Magnanime  alone  should  destroy  ; 
that  the  largest  ships  might  come  up  to  the  Vigerot,  two 
miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  all  their 
cannon  and  stores  :  that  men  might  be  landed  to  the  north 
of  Fort  Fouras,  out  of  sight  of  the  fort,  upon  a  meadow, 
where  the  ground  is  firm  and  level,  under  cover  of  the 
cannon  of  the  fleet.      This  landing-place  he  reckoned  at 
about  five  miles  from  Kochefort,  the  way  dry,  and  no  way 
intercepted  by  ditches  and  morasses.     He  said  great  part 
of  the  city  was  encompassed  by  a  wall,  but   towards  the 
river,  on  both  sides,  for  about  sixty  paces,  it  was  enclosed 
only  with  palisades,  without  a  fosse.     To  the  intelligence 
of  Col.  Clarke  and  ThieiTV,  the  minister  added  a  secret  ac- 
count obtained  of  the   strength  and  distribution  of  the 
French  forces,  whence  it  appeared  highly  provable  that  no 
more  than  ten  thousand  men  could  be  allowed  tor  the  de- 
fence of  the  whole  coast,  from  St.  X'alery  to  Bourdeaux. 
In  consequence  of  the  above  information  the  secret  expe- 
dition was  planned  ;  instructions  were  given  to  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  and  Admiral  Ilawke,  to  make  a  vigorous  im- 
pression on  the  French  coast,  and  all  the  other  measures 
projected,  which  it  was  imagined  would  make  an  effectual 
diversion,  by  obliging  the  enemy  to  employ  a  great  part  of 
their  forces  at  home,  disturb  and  shake  the  credit  of  their 
public  loans,  impair  the  strength  and  resources  of  their 
navy,  disconcert  their  extensive  and  dangerous  operations  of 
war,  and  finally  give  life,  strength,  and  lustre  to  the  common 
cause  and  his  majesty's  arms.     The  board  of  inquiry  took 
next  into  considerati'on  the  several  letters  and  explanatory 
instructions  sent  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  in  consequence  of 
some  difficulties  which   might  possibly  occur,  stated  by 
that  general  in  letters  to  the  minister,  previous  to  his  sail- 
ing.    Then  they  exami;  ed  the  report  made  to  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  by  Admiral  Broderick,  and  the  captains  of  men  of 
war  sent  to  sound  the  French  shore  from  Hochelle  to  I-ort 
Fouras,  dated   September  the  twenty-ninth;  the  result  ol 
the  councils  of  war  of  the  twentv-fiftii  and  twenty-eighth; 
Sir   Edward  Hawke's  letter  to   Sir  John    Mordaunt   on 
the  twenty-seventh,  and  the  general's  answer  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  ;  after  which  Sir  John   Mordaunt  was  called  upon 
to  give  his  reasons  for  not  putting  his  majesty  s  instruc- 
tions and  orders  in  execution.    This  he  did  in  substance 
as  follows  :  The  attempt  on  Kochefort,  he  understood,  was 
to  have  been  on  the  footing  of  a  coup  dc  main,  or  surprise, 
which    it   would   be   impossible   to   execute,    i    the    de- 
sign was  discovered  or  the  alarm  taken.      He  also  under- 
stood that  an  attempt  could   not  be  made,  nay,  that   his 
majesty  did  not  require  it  should,  unless  a  proper  place 
for  debarking,  and  a  safe  retreat  for  the  troops  was  disco- 
vered, particularly  where  the  ships  could  iirotecl  them  ; 
and  a  safe  comm'unication  with  the  fleet,  and  conveyance 
of  supplies  from  it  were  found.      His  sentiments,  he  said, 
were   confirmed  by  a  paper  to  this  purpose,  delivered  to 
him  by  Sir  John  Ligonier,  on  his  first  being  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition.     It  was  likewise  probable,  he 
thought,  that  although  Kochefort  should  have  remained  in 
the  situation  which  Colonel  Clarke  and  the  pilot   Ihierry 
had  seen  it  three  years  before,  vet  that  a  few  da>  s    prepa- 
ration could  make  it  sufficiently  defensible  against  a  couo 
de  main.      Judging,  therefore,  the  dependence   on   such 
an  operation  alone  improper,  he  applied  to  the  ministry 
for  two   more  old  battalions,  and  jirtillery  for  a  regular 
attack  to  force  the    place,  which,  from   its  construction 
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as  difficult  to  be  made  defensible  against  the 
latter,  as  easily  secured  against  tlie  former.  ISut  this  re- 
quest being  refused,  lie  still  thouglit  it  Ins  duty  to  obey 
his  orders  on  tlie  footin;:  on  wliicli  the  expedition  was 
planned,  especially  as  lie  understood  his  instructions  were 
diseretionarv,  regardini:  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the 
condition  of  the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  service.  lie 
recited  the  t)Ositi\e  and  credible  intelligence  received,  as 
well  before  tlie  embarkation  as  during  the  voyage,  the  alarm 
given  to  France,  and  the  preparations  made  along  the 
French  coast.s,  from  Brest  and  St.  Maloes  to  Kochefort : 
tlie  accidents  that  kept  the  fleet  hovering  along  the  coasts, 
3nd  prevented  the  possibility  of  an  attempt  by  surprise; 
the  reports  of  all  the  gentlemen  employed  in  sounding  the 
coasts,  so  contrary  to  the  intelligence  given  by  Thierry,  the 
pilot :  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  war,  by  which  he  was 
enjoined  to  act,  and  with  which  his  own  judgment  con- 
curred :  the  endeavours  used,  after  the  twenty-sixth,  to 
find  out  some  expedient  for  annoying  the  enemy  and  exe- 
cuting his  majesty's  instructions :  the  attempt  made  to 
land,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  second 
council  of  war,  which  was  prevented  by  boisterous  and 
stormy  weather :  and  lastly,  the  reasons  that  determined 
him,  m  concert  with  the  other  land  officers,  to  return  to 
England. 

§  XII.  Having  considered  all  these  circumstances,  and 
examined  several  officers  who  served  in  the  expedition, 
the  court  of  inquiry  gave  the  following  report  to  his  ma- 
jesty:— It  appears  to  us,  that  one  cause  of  the  expedition 
having  failed  is,  the  not  attacking  Fort  Fouras  by  sea,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  could  have  been  attacked  by  land, 
agreeably  to  the  first  design,  which  certainly  must  have 
been  of  the  greatest  utility  towards  carrying  your  majesty's 
instructions  into  execution.  It  was  at  first  resolved^by 
Admiral  Hawke,  (Thierry,  the  pilot,  having  undertaken 
the  safe  conduct  of  a  shij)  to  Fort  Fouras  for  that  purpose,) 
but  afterwards  laid  aside  upon  the  representation  of  \  ice- 
Admiral  Knowles,  that  the  Barfleur,  the  ship  designed  for 
that  service,  was  aground,  at  the  distance  of  between  four 
and  five  miles  from  the  shore  :  but  as  neither  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  or  the  pilot  could  attend  to  give  any  information 
upon  that  head,  we  cannot  presume  to  offer  any  certain 
opinion  thereupon.  We  conceive  another  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  to  have  been,  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  land,  when  the  report  was  received,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  September,  from  Rear-Admiral  Brode- 
rick,  and  the  captains  who  had  been  out  to  sound  and 
reconnoitre,  a  council  of  war  was  summoned,  and  held  on 
the  twenty-fifth,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
not  to  land,  as  the  attempt  on  Rochefort  was  neither 
advisable  nor  practicable :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  there  were  then,  or  at  any  time  afterwards,  either  a  body 
of  troops  or  batteries"  on  shore  sufficient  to  have  prevented 
the  attempting  a  descent,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions 
signed  by  your  majesty  :  neither  does  it  appear  to  us  tliat 
there  were  any  reasons  sufficient  to  induce  the  council  of 
war  to  believe  that  Rochefort  was  so  changed  in  respect  to 
its  strength,  or  posture  of  defence,  since  the  expedition  was 
first  resolved  on  in  England,  as  to  prevent  all  attempts  of 
an  attack  upon  the  jilace,  in  order  to  burn  and  destroy  the 
docks,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  shipping,  in  obedience  to 
your  majesty's  commands.  And  we  think  ourselves 
obliged  to  remark,  in  the  council  of  war  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,  that  no  reason  could  have  ex- 
isted sufficient  to  prevent  the  attempt  of  landing  the 
troops,  as  the  council  then  unanimously  resolved  to  land 
with  all  possible  despatch.  We  beg  leave  also  to  remark, 
that  after  its  bems  unanimously  resolved  to  land,  in  the 
council  of  war  of  the  twentv-eighth  of  September,  the 
resolution  was  taken  of  returning  to  England,  without  any 
regular  or  general  meeting  of  the  said  council :  but  as  the 
wiiole  operation  was  of  so  inconsiderable  a  nature,  we  do 
not  offer  this  to  your  majesty  as  a  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  :  since  we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  expe- 
dition to  have  failed  from  the  time  the  great  object  of  it 
was  laid  aside  in  the  council  of  war  of  the  twenty-fifth. 

§  XIII.  This  report,  signed  by  the  general  officers,  Marl- 
borough, Sackville,  and  Waldegrave,  probably  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  court-martial  which  sat  soon  after  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  expedition. 


Tlie  enemies  of  the  minister  made  a  handle  of  the  mis- 
carriage to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  by  lay^ 
ing  the  whole  blame  on  his  forming  a  project  so  expensive 
to  the  nation,  on  intelligence  not  only  slight  at  tlie  first 
view,  but  false  upon  further  examination.  I3ut  the  people 
were  still  his  advocates;  they  discerned  something  myste- 
rious in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
They  plainly  perceived  that  caution  took  place  of  vigour, 
and  that  the  hours  for  action  were  spent  in  deliberations' 
and  councils  of  war.  Had  he  debarked  the  troops,  and, 
made  such  an  attack  as  would  have  distinguished  his 
courage,  the  voice  of  the  people  would  have  acquitted  him, 
however  unsuccessful,  though  prudence,  perhaps,  might 
have  condemned  him.  Even  Braddock's  rashness  they 
deemed  preferable  to  Mordaunt's  inactivity ;  the  loss  of 
so  many  brave  lives  was  thought  less  injurious  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation,  than  the  too  safe  return  of  the 
present  armament.  The  one  demonstrated  that  the  British 
spirit  still  existed ;  the  other  seemed  to  indicate  the  too 
powerful  influence  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  those  manners 
which  tend  to  debauch  and  emasculate  the  mind.  A 
public  trial  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  expected  by 
the  people,  and  it  was  graciously  granted  by  his  majesty. 
It  is  even  thought  that  Sir  John  Mordaunt  himself  de- 
manded to  have  his  conduct  scrutinized,  by  which  method 
alone  he  was  sensible  his  character  could  be  re-established. 
His  majesty's  warrant  for  holding  a  court-martial  was 
accordingly" signed  on  the  third  day  of  December.  The 
court  was  composed  of  nine  lieutenant-generals,  nine 
major-generals,  and  three  colonels,  who  sat  on  the  four- 
teenth, and  continued  by  several  adjournments  to  the 
twentieth.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Mordaunt  came 
prisoner  before  the  court,  and  the  following  charge  was 
exhibited  against  him  :  namely.  That  he  being  appointed 
by  the  king,  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's  forces 
sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France,  and  having 
received  orders  and  instructions  relative  thereto,  from  his 
majesty,  under  his  royal  sign-manual,  and  also  by  one  of 
his  principal  secretaries  of  state, had  disobeyed  his  majesty's 
said  orders  and  instructions.  The  proceedings  of  this  court 
were  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  court  of  inquiry.  The 
same  evidences  were  examined,  with  the  addition  of  Sir 
Edward  Hawke's  deposition  ;  and  a  defence,  differing  in 
no  essential  point  from  the  former,  made  by  the  prisoner, 
but  the  judgment  given  was  clear  and  explicit.  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  was  unanimously  found.  Not  guilty,  and  there- 
fore acquitted,  while  the  public  opinion  remained  unaltered, 
and  many  persons  inveighed  as  bitterly  against  the  lenity 
of  the  present  court-martial,  as  tliey  had  formerly  against 
the  severity  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  a  late  unfortunate 
admiral.  The  evidence  of  one  gentleman  in  particular 
drew  attention :  he  was  accused  of  tergiversation,  and  of 
showing  that  partial  indulgence  which  his  own  conduct 
required.  He  publicly  defended  his  character:  his  per- 
formance was  censured,  and  himself  dismissed  the  service 
of  his  sovereign. 

§  XI\'.  Besides  the  diversion  intended  by  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  France,  several  other  methods  were  employed 
to  amuse  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  secure  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  success  which 
had  lately  blessed  his  majesty's  arms  in  the  East  Indies; 
but  these  we  could  not  mention  before  without  breaking 
the  thread  of  our  narration.  On  the  ninth  of  February 
Admiral  West  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  to  the 
westward,  as  did  Admiral  Coates  with  the  fleet  under  his 
convoy  to  the  West  Indies,  and  (.'oinmodore  Steevens 
with  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  month  of  March. 
Admiral  Holhoum  and  Commodore  Holmes,  with  eleven 
ships  of  the  line,  a  fire-ship,  bomb-ketch,  and  fifty  trans- 
ports, sailed  from  St.  Helen's  for  America  in  April.  The 
Admiral  had  on  board  six  thousand  two  hundred  effective 
men,  exclusive  of  officers,  under  the  command  of  General 
Hopson,  a.ssisted  by  Lord  Charles  Hay.  In  May,  Admiral 
Osborne,  who  had  been  forced  back  to  Plymouth  with  his 
squadron  by  stress  of  weather,  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean, 
as  did  two  ships  of  war  sent  to  convoy  the  American 
trade. 

§  XV.  In  the  meantime,  the  privateers  fitted  out  by 
private    merchants    and   societies   greatly    annoyed    the 
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Frencb  commerce.  The  Aiitisallican,  a  private  ship  of 
war,  equipped  bv  a  society  of  men  who  assvimed  tliat 
name,  took  the  Duke  de  Peiithievre  Indiaman,  off  the 
port  of  Corunna,  and  caiTied  her  into  Cadiz.  The  prize 
was  estimated  worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
immediate  application  was  made  by  France  to  the  court  of 
Spain  for  restitution,  while  the  proprietors  of  the  Antiisil- 
lican  were  squandering  in  mirth,  festivity,  and  riot,  the 
ima^inarv  wealth  so  easily  and  unexpectedly  acquired. 
Such  M-ere  the  remonstrances  made  to  his  catholic  majesty 
with  resard  to  the  illesality  of  the  prize,  which  the  French 
East  India  company  asserted  was  taken  within  shot  of  a 
neutral  port,  that  the  Penthievre  was  first  violently  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  captors,  then  detained  as  a  deposit, 
with  sealed  hatches,  and  a  Spanish  guard  on  board,  till 
the  claims  of  both  parties  could  be  examined,  and  at  last 
adiudsed  to  be  an  illegal  capture,  and  consequently  re- 
stored to  the  French,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the 
owners  of  the  privateer.  Besides  the  success  which  at- 
tended a  great  number  of  other  privateers,  the  lords  of  the 
admiraltv  published  a  list  of  above  thirty  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  taken  from  the  enemy,  in  the  space  of  four 
months,  by  the  English  sloops  and  ships  of  war,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Duke  d'Aquitaine  Indiaman,  now  fitted  out  as 
a  ship  of  war,  taken  by  the  Eagle  and  Medwav  ;  the  Pon- 
dicherry  Indiaman,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds,  taken  by  the  Dover  man  of  war:  and  above 
six  privateers  brought  into  port  by  the  diligent  and  brave 
Captain  Lockhart,  for  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  va- 
riety of  presents  of  plate  by  several  corporations,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  esteem  and  regard.  This  run  of  good 
fortune  was  not,  however,  without  some  retribution  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  who,  out  of  twenty-one  ships,  home- 
ward-bound fi-om  Carolina,  made  prize  of  nineteen,  whence 
tlie  merchants  sustained  considerable  damage,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  valuable  commodities,  indigo  in  particular,  was 
lost  to  this  country. 

^  X\T.  Notwithstanding  the  large  imports  of  grain  from 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the  artifice  of  en- 
grossers still  kept  up  the  price  of  corn.  So  incensed  were 
the  populace  at  the  iniquitous  combinations  entered  into 
to  ftTistrate  the  endeavours  of  the  legislature,  and  to  op- 
press the  poor,  that  they  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner  in 
several  counties,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
thousand,  and  seized  upon  the  grain  broueht  to  market. 
Nor  was  it  indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  dis- 
tress to  which  many  persons  were  reduced.  The  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  raised  the  price  of  la- 
bour at  the  most  unseasonable  time,  when  all  manufacturers 
were  overstocked  for  want  of  a  proper  market,  which 
oblii;ed  them  to  dismiss  above  half  the  hands  before  em- 
ployed. Hence  arose  the  most  pitiable  condition  of  several 
thousands  of  useful  industrious  subjects ;  a  calamity  at- 
tended only  with  one  advantage  to  the  public,  namely, 
the  f.icility  with  which  recruits  were  raised  for  his  majesty's 
ser^•ice.  At  last,  the  plentiful  crops  with  which  it  pleased 
Providence  to  bless  these  kingdoms,  the  prodigious  quan- 
tities of  corn  imported  from  foreizn  countries,  and  the 
wise  measures  of  the  legislature,  broke  all  the  villanous 
schemes  set  on  foot  by  the  forestallcrs  and  engrossers,  and 
reduced  the  price  of  corn  to  the  usual  standard.  The 
public  joy  on  this  event  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  fleet  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  consist- 
ing of  ninety-two  sail,  and  of  the  Straits  fleet,  esteemed 
worth  three  millions  sterlins,  whereby  the  silk  manu- 
facturers in  particular  were  again  employed,  and  their  dis- 
tresses relieved.  About  the  same  time  the  India  company 
was  highly  elated  with  the  joyful  account  of  the  safe 
arrival  and  spirited  conduct  of  three  of  their  captains, 
attacked  on  their  passage  homeward  by  two  Frencb  men  of 
war,  one  of  sixty-four,  the  other  of  twenty-six  guns.  Afier 
a  warm  engasement,  which  continued  for  three  hours,  they 
oblieed  the  French  ships  to  sheer  oft',  with  scarce  any  loss 
on  their  own  side.  When  the  ensairement  began,  the  cap- 
tains had  promised  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
crews  by  wav  of  incitement  to  their  valour;  and  the 
company  doubled  the  sum,  in  recompence  of  their  fidelity 
and  courage.  His  majesty  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  incredible  damage  sustained  by  the  commerce  of  these 
kingdoms,  for  want  of  proper  harbours  and  forts  on  the 


western  coast  to  receive  and  protect  merchant-men,  was 
graciously  pleased  to  order,  that  a  temporary  security 
si  ould  he  provided  for  the  shipping  which  might  touch  at 
Milford-haven,  until  the  fortificutions  voted  in  parliament 
should  be  erected.  How  far  his  majesty's  directions  were 
complied  with,  the  number  of  merchant-ships  taken  by  the 
enemy's  privateers  upon  that  coast  sufficiently  indicated. 

§  X\  II.  Whatever  reasons  the  government  had  to  ex- 
pect the  campaign  should  he  vigorously  pushed  in  America, 
almost  every  circumstance  turned  out  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion. Not  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  to 
quiet  the  dissensions  among  the  different  provinces,  and  to 
establish  unanimity  and  harmony,  could  prevail.  Circum- 
stances required  that  he  should  act  the  part  of  a  mediator, 
in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  prosecuting  the 
war,  without  which  it  was  impossible  he  could  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  general.  The  enemy,  in  the  meantime, 
were  pursuing  the  blow  given  at  Oswego,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  distraction  that  appeared  in  the  British 
councils.  By  their  successes  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
they  remained  masters  of  all  the  lakes.  Hence  they  were 
furnished  with  the  means  of  practising  on  the  Indians  in 
all  the  different  districts,  and  oblijing  them,  by  rewards, 
promises,  and  menaces,  to  act  in  their  favour.  Every  ac- 
cession to  their  strength  was  a  real  diminution  of  that  of 
the  British  commander ;  but  then  the  ignorance  or  pusil- 
lanimitv  of  some  of  the  inferior  officers  in  our  back  set- 
tlements, was,  in  effect,  more  beneficial  to  the  enemy  than 
all  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Montcalm.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  shameful  loss  of  Oswego,  they  voluntarily 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  general  the  whole 
country  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  only  body  of  Indians  who 
had  inviolably  performed  their  engagements,  or  indeed 
who  had  preserved  any  sincere  regard  for  the  British  go- 
vernment. The  communication  with  these  faithful  allies 
was  now  cut  off,  by  the  imprudent  demolition  of  the  forts 
we  possessed  at  the  great  Carrying-place.  A  strong  fort, 
indeed,  was  built  at  Winchester,  and  called  Fort  Loudoun, 
after  the  commander-in-chief :  and  four  hundred  Cherokee 
Indians  joined  the  English  forces  at  Fort  Cumberland  : 
but  this  reinforcement  by  no  means  counterbalanced  the 
losses  sustained  in  consequence  of  our  having  impru- 
dently stopped  up  Wood-creek,  and  filled  it  with  logs. 
Every  person  the  least  acquainted  with  the  country,  readily 
perceived  the  weakness  of  these  measures,  by  which 
our  whole  frontier  was  left  open,  and  exposed  to  the 
irruption  of  the  savages  in  the  French  interest,  who 
would  not  fail  to  profit  by  oi;r  blunders,  too  notorious  to 
escape  them.  Bv  the  removal  of  these  barriers,  a  path  was 
opened  to  our  fine  settlements  on  those  grounds  called  the 
German  Flats,  and  along  the  Mohawk's  river,  which  the 
enemy  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  before  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

§  XV'III.  In  the  meantime.  Lord  Loudoun  was  taking 
the  most  effectual  steps  to  unite  the  provinces,  and  raise  a 
force  sufficient  to  give  some  decisive  blow.  The  attack  on 
Crown-Point,  which  had  been  so  long  meditated,  was 
laid  aside  as  of  less  importance  than  the  intended  expedi- 
tion to  Louisbourg,  now  substituted  in  its  place,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  more  considerable  object  in  itself.  Admiral 
Holbourn  arrived  at  Hallifax,  with  the  squadron  and  trans- 
ports under  his  command,  on  the  ninth  of  July;  and  it 
was  his  lordship's  intention  to  repair  thither  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  expedition  ;  but  a  varietv  of  accidents  interposed. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  at  length  assembled 
a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  with  which  he  instantly  be- 
gan his  march  to  join  the  troops  lately  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. ^Vhen  the  junction  was  effected,  the  whole  force 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men  ;  an  army  that  raised 
great  expectations.  Immediately  some  small  vessels  were 
sent  out  to  examine  and  reconnoitre  the  condition  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  intermediate  time  was  employed  in  em- 
barking the  troops,  as  soon  as  the  transports  arrived.  The 
return  of  the  scouts  totally  altered  the  face  of  affairs  :  they 
brought  the  unwelcome  news,  that  M.  de  Bois  de  la  Jlothe, 
who  sailed  in  the  month  of  May  fiom  Brest,  with  a  large 
flf>et  of  ships  of  war  and  transports,  was  now  safe  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbour  of  Louisbourg.  Their  intelligence 
was   supported   by  the  testimony  of  several   deserters; 
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yet  still  it  n-aiited  confirmation,  and  many  persons  believed 
their  account  of  the  enemy's  strength  "greatly  magnified. 
Such  advices,  however,  could  not  but  occasion  extraordi- 
nary fluctuations  in  the  councils  of  war  at  Hallifax.  Some 
were  for  setting  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition  for 
that  season ;  while  others,  more  warm  in  tlieir  disposi- 
tions, and  sanguine  in  their  expectations,  were  for  prose- 
cuting it  with  vigour,  in  spite  of  all  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. Their  disputes  were  carried  on  with  great  vehemence, 
when  a  packet,  bound  from  Louisbonrg  in  France,  was 
taken  by  one  of  tlie  F.ngbsh  ships  stationed  at  Newfound- 
'ftiid.  She  had  letters  on  board  which  put  the  enemy's 
superiority  beyond  all  doubt,  at  least  by  sea.  It  clearly 
appeared,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Louisbourg  six  thou- 
sand regular  troops,  three  thousand  natives,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  Indians,  with  seventeen  ships  of 
the  line,  and  three  frigates  moored  in  the  harbour ;  that 
the  place  was  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  provision, 
and  every  kind  of  military  stores;  and  that  the  enemy 
wished  for  nothing  more  tjian  an  attack,  which  it  was 
probable  would  terminate  to  the  disgrace  of  tlie  assailants, 
and  ruin  of  the  British  affairs  in  America.  The  command- 
ers at  Hallifax  were  fully  apprized  of  the  consequences  of 
an  unsuccessful  attempt;  it  was,  therefore,  almost  unani- 
mously resolved  to  postpone  the  expedition  to  some  more 
convenient  opportunity,  especially  as  the  season  was  now 
far  advanced,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  frustrate 
their  endeavours,  and  render  the  enterprise  abortive.  The 
resolution  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  most  eligible 
in  their  circumstances,  whatever  constructions  might  after- 
wards be  given,  with  intention  to  prejudice  the  public 
against  the  commander-in-chief. 

§  XIX.  Lord  Loudoun's  departure  from  New  York, 
with  all  the  forces  he  was  able  to  collect,  afforded  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  the  fairest  occasion  of  improving 
the  successes  of  the  former  campaign.  That  general  had, 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  season,  made  three 
different  attacks  on  Fort  William  Henry,  in  all  of  which 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  the  garri- 
son. But  his  disappointment  here  was  balanced  by  an 
advantage  gained  by  a  party  of  regulars  and  Indians  at 
Ticonderoga.  Colonel  John  Parker,  with  a  detachment  of 
near  four  hundred  men,  went  by  water,  in  whale  and  bay 
boats,  to  attack  the  enemy's  advanced  guard  at  that  place. 
Landing  at  night  on  an  island,  he  sent  before  dawn  three 
boats  to  the  main  land,  which  the  enemy  waylaid  and 
took.  Having  procured  the  necessary  intelligence  from 
the  prisoners  of  the  colonel's  designs,  they  contrived  their 
measures,  placed  three  hundred  men  in  ambush  behind 
the  point  where  he  proposed  landing,  and  sent  three 
batteaux  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Colonel  Parker 
mistaking  these  for  his  own  boats,  eagerly  put  to  shore, 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  reinforced  "with  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  attacked  with  such  impetuosity,  that  of  the 
whole  detachment,  only  two  officers  and  seventy  private 
men  escaped.  Flushed  with  this  advantage,  animated  by 
the  absence  of  the  British  commander-in-chief,  then  at 
Hallifax,  and  fired  with  a  desire  to  revenge  the  disgrace  he 
had  lately  sustained  before  Fort  Henry,  Montcalm  drew 
together  all  his  forces,  with  intention  to  lay  siege  to  that 
place.  Fort  William  Henry  stands  on  the  southern  coa'st 
of  Lake  George ;  it  was  built  with  a  view  to  protect  and 
cover  the  frontiers  of  t';e  English  colonies,  as  well  as  to 
command  the  lake  :  the  fortifications  were  good,  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  near  three  thousand  men,  and  covered  by 
an  army  of  four  thousand,  under  the  conduct  of  General 
Webb,  posted  at  no  great  distance.  When  the  INIarquis 
de  Montcalm  had  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Crown  Point, 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  adjacent  posts,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  near  ten  thousand  men,  be  marched  directly  to  the 
fort,  made  his  approaches,  and  began  to  batter  it  with  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery.  On  the  very  day  he  invested 
the  place,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Colonel  Monro,  the  governor, 
tel'ing  him,  he  thought  himself  ohliged,  in  humanity,  to 
desire  he  would  surrender  the  fort,  and  not  provoke  the 
great  number  of  savages  in  the  French  army  by  a  vain  re- 
sistance. "  A  detachment  of  your  garrison  lias  lately," 
says  he,  "  experienced  their  cruelly  ;  1  have  it  yet  in  my 
power  to  restrain  them,  and  oblige  them  to  observe  a 


capitulation,  as  none  of  them  hitherto  are  killed.  Your 
persisting  in  the  defence  of  your  fort  can  only  retard  its 
fate  a  few  days,  and  must  o(  necessity  expose  an  unfor- 
tunate garrison,  who  can  possibly  receive  no  relief,  con- 
sidering the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  it.  I  demand  a 
decisive  answer,  for  which  purpose  I  have  sent  the  Sieur 
Fontbrune,  one  of  my  aides-du-camp.  Y'ou  may  credit 
what  he  will  inform  you  of,  from  Alontcalm."  General 
\\'ebb  beheld  his  preparations  with  an  indifi'erence  and 
security  bordering  on  infatuation.  It  is  credibly  reported, 
that  he  had  private  intelligence  of  all  the  Frencb  general's 
designs  and  motions;  yet  either  despising  his  strength,  or 
discrediting  the  information,  he  neglected  collecting  the 
militia  in  time,  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  own  forces, 
would  probably  have  obliged  Montcalm  to  relinquish  the 
attempt,  or,  at  least,  have  rendered  his  success  very  doubt- 
ful and  hazardous.  The  enemy  meeting  with  no  disturb- 
ance from  the  quarter  they  most  dreaded,  prosecuted  the 
siege  with  vigour,  and  were  warmly  received  by  the  garri- 
son, who  fired  with  great  spirit  till  they  had  burst  almost 
all  their  cannon,  and  expended  their  ammunition.  Neither 
Montcalm's  promises  or  threats  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  surrender  while  they  were  in  a  condition  to  defend 
themselves,  or  could  reasonably  expect  assistance  from 
General  Webb.  They  even  persisted  to  hold  out  after 
prudence  dictated  they  ought  to  surrender.  Colonel  Monro 
was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  charge,  and  imagined 
that  General  Webb,  tliough  slow  in  his  motions,  would 
surely  make  some  vigorous  efforts  either  to  raise  the  siege, 
or  force  a  supply  of  ammunition,  provision,  and  other 
necessaries,  into  the  garrison.  At  length  necessity  obliged 
him,  after  sustaining  a  siege  from  the  third  to  the  ninth 
day  of  August,  to  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce,  which  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  French  commander.  Host- 
ages were  exchanged,  and  articles  of  capitulation  signed  by 
both  parties.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William  Henry,  and  the  troops  in  the  entrenched  camp, 
should  march  out  with  their  arms,  tlie  baggage  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  all  the  usual  necessaries  of  war, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops,  and  interpre- 
ters attached  to  the  savages :  that  the  gate  of  the  fort 
should  be  delivered  to  the  troops  of  the  most  christian 
king,  immediately  after  signing  the  capitulation  ;  and  the 
entrenched  camp,  on  the  departure  of  the  British  forces : 
that  the  artillery,  warlike  stores,  provision,  and  in  general 
every  thing,  except  the  eft'ects  of  soldiers  and  officers, 
should,  upon  honour,  be  delivered  to  the  French  troops ; 
for  which  purpose  it  was  agreed  there  should  be  delivered, 
with  the  capitulation,  an  exact  inventory  of  the  stores,  and 
other  particulars  specified  ;  that  the  garrison  of  the  fort, 
and  the  troops  in  the  entrenchment  and  dependencies, 
should  not  serve  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months  from  the 
date  of  the  capitulation,  against  his  most  christian  majesty, 
or  his  allies  :  that  with  the  capitulation  there  should  be 
delivered  an  exact  state  of  the  troops,  specifying  the  names 
of  the  officers,  engineers,  artillery-men,  commissaries,  and 
all  employed  :  that  the  officers  and  soldiers,  Canadians, 
women  and  savages,  made  prisoni-rs  by  land  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  North  America,  should  be 
delivered  in  the  space  of  three  months  at  Carillon  ;  in  re- 
turn for  whom  an  equal  number  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William  Henrv  should  be  incapacitated  to  serve  agreeably 
to  the  return  given  by  the  English  officer,  and  the  receipt 
of  the  French  commanding  officers,  of  the  prisoners  so  de- 
livered ;  that  an  officer  should  remain  as  a  hostage,  till 
the  safe  return  of  the  escort  sent  with  the  troops  of  his 
Britannic  majesty :  that  the  sick  and  wounded,  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  transported  to  Fort  Edward,  should  re- 
main under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm ; 
who  engaged  to  use  them  with  tenderness  and  humanity, 
and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  recovered  :  that  provision 
for  two  days  should  be  issued  out  for  the  British  troops : 
that  in  testimony  of  his  esteem  and  respect  for  Colonel 
Monro  and  his  sarrison,  on  account  of  their  gallant  de- 
fence, the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  should  return  one  cannon, 
a  six-pounder. — W'hether  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was 
really  assiduous  to  have  these  articles  punctually  executed 
we  cannot  pretend  to  determine;  but  certain  it  is,  they 
were  perfidiously  broke,  in  almost  every  instance.  The 
savages  in  the  French  interest  either  paid  no  regard  to  the 
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capitulation,  or  were  permitted,  from  views  of  policy,  to  act 
the  most  treaclieroiis,  inhuman,  and  insidious  part.  They 
fell  upon  the  British  troops  as  they  marched  out,  despoiled 
them  of  their  few  remainins:  effects,  dra>;ged  the  Indians 
in  the  English  service  out  of  their  ranks,  and  assassinated 
them  with  circumstances  of  unheard-of  barbarity.  Some 
British  soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  children,  are  said  to 
have  been  savaj;elv  murdered  by  those  brutal  Indians, 
whose  ferocity  the  French  commander  could  not  effectually 
restrain.  The  greater  part  of  the  Eni;lish  garrison,  how- 
ever, arrived  at  Fort  Edward,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  e<cort.  The  enemy  domolished  the  fort,  carried 
off  the  effects,  provision,  artillery,  and  every  tliina;  else  left 
by  the  garrison,  together  with  the  vessels  preserved  in  the 
lake,  and  departed,  without  pursuing  their  success  by  any 
other  attempt.  Thus  ended  the  third  campaign  in  Ame- 
rica, where,  with  an  evident  superiority  over  the  enemy,  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  regular  troops,  a  great  number  of 
provincial  forces,  and  a  prodigious  naval  power,  not  less 
than  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  we  abandoned  our  allies, 
exposed  our  people,  suffered  them  to  be  cruelly  massacred 
in  sight  of  our  troops,  and  relinquished  a  large  and  valu- 
able tract  of  country,  to  the  eternal  reproach  and  disgrace 
of  the  British  name. 

§  XX.  As  to  the  naval  transactions  in  this  country, 
though  less  infamous,  they  were  not  less  unfortunate. 
Immediately  on  Lord  Loudoun's  departure  from  Hallifax, 
Admiral  Holbourn,  now  freed  from  the  care  of  the  trans- 
ports, set  sail  for  Louisbourg,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line, 
one  ship  of  fifty  guns,  three  small  frigates,  and  a  fire-ship. 
What  the  object  of  this  cruise  might  have  been,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  Some  imagine  curiosity  was  the  admiral's 
sole  motive,  and  the  desire  of  informing  himself  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  enemy's  strength,  while  others  persuade  them- 
selves that  he  was  in  hopes  of  drawing  M.  de  la  Mothe  to 
an  engagement,  notwithstanding  his  superiority  in  number 
of  ships  and  weight  of  metal.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  appeared  off  Louisbourg  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  August,  and  approaching  within  two  miles  of  the 
batteries,  saw  the  French  admiral  make  the  signal  to  un- 
moor. Mr.  Holbourn  was  greatly  inferior  in  strength,  and 
it  is  obvious,  that  his  design  was  not  to  fight  the  enemy, 
as  he  immediately  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Hallifax. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  being  reinforced  with 
four  ships  of  the  line,  he  again  proceeded  to  Louisbourg, 
probably  with  intention,  if  possilile,  to  draw  the  enemv  to 
an  engagement ;  but  he  found  De  la  Mothe  too  prudent 
to  hazard  an  unnecessary  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would 
have  greatly  exposed  all  the  French  colonies.  Here  the 
English  squadron  continued  cruising  until  the  twenty-fifth, 
when  thev  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm  from  the 
southward.  When  the  hurricane  besan,  the  fleet  were 
about  forty  leagues  distant  from  Louisbourg;  but  were 
driven  in  twelve  hours  within  two  miles  of  the  rocks  and 
breakers  on  that  coast,  when  the  wind  providentially  shifted. 
The  ship  Tilbury  was  wrecked  upon  the  rocks,  and  half 
her  crew  drowned.  Eleven  ships  were  dismasted,  others 
threw  their  guns  overboard,  and  all  returned  in  a  very 
shattered  condition  to  England,  at  a  very  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year.  In  this  manner  ended  the  expedition 
to  Louisbourg,  more  unfortunate  to  the  nation  than  the 
precedinij  designs  upon  Rochefort ;  less  disgraceful  to  the 
commanders,  but  equally  the  occasion  of  ridicule  and 
triumph  to  our  enemies.  Indeed,  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  the  political  disputes  at  home,  the  instability 
of  the  administration,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  in  our 
councils,  were  strongly  manifested  by  that  languor  infused 
into  all  our  military  operations,  and  general  unsteadiness 
in  our  pursuits.  Faction,  in  the  mother-countrv,  produced 
divisions  and  misconduct  in  the  colonies.  No  ambition 
to  signalize  themselves  appeared  among  the  officers,  from 
the  uncertainty  whether  their  services  were  to  be  rewarded  or 
condemned.  Their  attachment  to  particular  persons  weak- 
ened the  love  they  ought  to  have  entertained  for  their 
country  in  gener.d,  and  destroyed  that  spirit  of  enterprise, 
that  firmness  and  resolution,  which  constitutes  the  com- 
mander, and  without  which  the  best  capacity,  joined  to 
tlw  masj  nncorruptihle  integrity,  can  effect  nothing. 

j  XXI.  The  French  king  not  only  exerted  himself 
ag-.iinst  the  English  in  America,  but  even  extended  his 
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operations  to  their  settlements  in  Africa,  which  he  sent 
one  of  his  naval  commanders,  with  a  small  squadron,  to 
reduce.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Kersin,  had 
scoured  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  maile  prize  of  several 
English  trading  ships :  but  his  chief  aim  was  to  reduce 
the  castle  at  Cape-coast,  of  which  he  had  gained  posses- 
sion, the  other  subordinate  forts  would  have  submitted 
without  opposition.  When  Mr.  Bell,  the  governor  of  this 
castle,  received  intelligence  that  M.  de  Kersin  was  a  few 
leagues  to  windward,  and  certainly  intended  to  attack 
Cape-coast,  his  whole  garrison  did  not  exceed  thirty  white 
men,  exclusive  of  a  few  Mulatto  soldiers:  his  stock  of 
ammunition  was  reduced  to  half  a  barrel  of  gunpowder ; 
and  his  fortifications  were  so  crazy  and  inconsiderable, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  engineers,  they  could  not 
have  sustained  for  twenty  minutes  the  fire  of  one  great 
ship,  had  it  been  properly  directed  and  maintained.  In 
these  circumstances,  few  people  would  have  dreamed  of 
making  any  preparation  for  defence  ;  but  INIr.  Bell  enter- 
tained other  sentiments,  and  acquitted  himself  with  equal 
courage  and  discretion.  He  forthwith  procured  a  supply 
of  gunpowder,  and  a  reinforcement  of  about  fifty  men, 
from  certain  trading  vessels  that  happened  to  be  upon 
that  part  of  the  coast.  He  mounted  some  spare  cannon 
upon  an  occasional  battery,  and  assembling  a  body  of 
twelve  hundred  negroes,  well  armed,  under  the  command 
of  their  chief,  on  whose  attachment  he  could  depend,  he 
ordered  them  to  take  post  at  the  place  where  he  appre- 
hended the  enemy  would  attempt  a  landing.  These  pre- 
cautions were  hardly  taken,  when  the  French  squadron, 
consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  a  large  frigate, 
appeared,  and  in  a  little  time  their  attack  began  :  but  they 
met  with  such  a  warm  reception,  that  in  less  than  two 
hours  they  desisted,  leaving  the  castle  very  little  damaged, 
and  immediately  made  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  very 
much  to  the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  the  Dutch 
officers  belonging  to  the  fort  of  Elmina,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, who  made  no  scruple  of  expressing  their  wishes 
publicly  in  favour  of  the  French  commodore,  and  at  a 
distance  viewed  the  engagement  with  the  most  partial 
eagerness  and  impatience.  M.  de  Kersin  was  generally 
blamed  for  hi,s  want  of  conduct  and  resolution  in  this 
attempt ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  deceived  in  his  opi- 
nion of  the  real  state  of  Cape-coast  castle,  by  the  vigorous 
and  resolute  exertions  of  the  governor,  and  was  appre- 
hensive of  losing  a  mast  in  the  engagement ;  a  loss  which 
he  could  not  have  repaired  on  the  whole  coast  of  Africa. 
Had  the  fort  of  Cape-coast  been  reduced  on  this  occasion, 
in  all  probability  every  petty  republic  of  the  negroes, 
settled  under  the  protection  of  the  forts  on  the  Gold-coast, 
would  have  revolted  from  the  British  interest :  for  while 
the  French  squadron,  in  their  prosress  along  shore,  hovered 
in  the  ofling  at  Annamaboe,  an  English  settlement  a  few 
lea'.;ues  to  leeward  of  Cape-coast,  John  Corrantee,  the 
caboceiro,  chief  magistrate  and  general  of  the  blacks  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  whose  ailopted  son  had  a  few  years 
before  been  caressed,  and  even  treated  as  a  |irince  in  Eng- 
land, taking  it  for  granted  that  this  enterprise  of  the  French 
would  be  attended  with  success,  actually  sent  some  of  his 
dependants,  with  a  present  of  refreshments  for  their  com- 
modore ;  the  delivery  of  which,  however,  was  prevented 
by  Mr.  Brew,  the  English  chief  of  the  fort,  who  shattered 
in  pieces  the  canoe  before  it  could  be  launched,  and  threat- 
ened with  his  cannon  to  level  the  black  town  with  the 
dust.  The  caboceiro,  though  thus  anticipated  in  his  design, 
resolved  to  be  among  the  first  who  should  compliment 
M.  de  Kersin  on  his  victory  at  Ca|)e-coast ;  and,  with  this 
view,  prepared  an  embassy  or  deputation  to  go  there  by 
land  ;  but  understanding  that  the  French  had  failed  in 
their  attempt,  he  shifted  his  design,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation,and  despatched  the  same  embassy  to  Mr.  Bell,  whom 
he  congratulated  on  his  victory,  assuring  him  he  had  kept 
his  men  ready  armed  to  march  at  the  first  summons  to  his 
assistance. 

§  XXII.  In  the  East  Indies  the  scene  was  changed 
ereatly  to  the  honour  and  advanta'je  of  Great  Britain. 
There  the  commanders  acted  with  that  harmony,  spirit, 
and  unanimity  becoming  Britons,  zealous  for  the  credit  of 
their  king  and  the  interest  of  their  country.  We  left  Ad- 
miral Watson  and  Colonel  Clive  advancing  to  Calcutta, 
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to  revenge  tlie  cruel  tragedy  acted  upon  their  countrymen 
the  precedinj;  year.  On  tlie  twenty-eighth  of  December, 
the  deel  proceeded  up  the  river ;  next  day  Colonel  Clive 
landed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  squadron,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  made  himself  m;tster  of  Busbudgia,  a  place  of 
great  strength,  though  very  ill  defended.  On  tlie  first 
of  January  the  admnal,  with  two  ships,  appeared  before 
the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  was  received  by  a  brisk  fire  from 
the  bitleries.  This  salute  was  returned  so  warmly,  that 
the  enemy's  guns  were  soon  silenced,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  the  place  and  fort  were  abandoned.  Colonel  Clive, 
on  the  other  side,  had  invested  the  town,  and  made  his 
attack  with  that  vigour  and  intrepidity  peculiar  to  himself, 
^vhich  greatly  contributed  to  the  sudden  reduction  of  the 
settlement.  As  soon  as  the  fort  was  surrenderevl,  the  brave 
and  active  Captam  Coote,  with  his  majesty's  troops,  took 
possession,  and  found  ninety-one  pieces  of  cannon,  four 
mortars,  abundance  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  provisions, 
with  every  requisite  for  sustaining  an  obstinate  siege.  Tims 
the  Emrli'sh  were  re-established  m  the  two  strongest  for- 
tresses in  the  (ianges,  with  the  inconsiderable  loss  of  nine 
seamen  killed,  and  three  soldiers.  A  few  days  after, 
llugliley,  a  city  of  great  trade,  situated  higher  up  the  river, 
was  reduceil  with  as  little  difficulty,  but  infinitely  greater 
prqudice  to  the  nabob,  as  here  the  storehouses  of  salt,  and 
vast  granaries  for  the  support  of  his  army,  were  burnt  and 
destroyed.  Incensed  at  the  almost  instantaneous  loss  of 
all  his  conquests,  and  demolition  of  the  city  of  Hughley, 
the  Viceroy  of  Bengal  discouraged  all  advances  to  an  ac- 
commodation which  was  proposed  by  the  admiral  and 
chiefs  of  the  company,  and  assembled  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  horse  and  frfteen  thousand  foot,  fully  resolved  to 
expel  the  English  out  of  his  dominions,  and  take  ample 
veni;eance  for  the  disgraces  he  had  lately  sustained.  He 
was  seen  marching  by  the  English  camp  in  his  way  to 
Calcutta  on  the  second  of  February,  where  he  encamped, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Colonel  Clive  immediately 
made  application  to  the  admiral  for  a  reinforcement,  and 
six  hundred  men,  under  tlie  command  of  Captain  War- 
wick, were  accordingly  drafted  from  the  different  ships, 
and  sent  to  assist  his  little  army.  Clive  drew  out  his  forces, 
advanced  in  three  columns  towards  the  enemy,  and  began 
the  attack  so  vigorously,  that  the  viceroy  retreated,  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  five  hundred  horses,  great 
number  of  draft  bullocks,  and  four  elephants.  Though 
this  advantage  was  less  decisive  than  could  be  wished,  yet 
it  sufficiently  intimidated  the  nabob  into  concessions  much 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  company.  Admiral 
Watson  gave  him  to  understand  in  a  letter,  that  this  was 
no  more  than  a  specimen  of  what  the  British  arms,  when 
provoked,  could  perform.  The  suba  desired  the  negocia- 
tion  might  be  renewed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  treaty  was 
concluded.  He  promised  not  to  disturb  the  English  in 
any  of  those  privileges  or  possessions  specified  in  the  fir- 
man, granted  by  the  Mogul :  that  all  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  the  company  should  pass  and  repass,  in  every  part 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  free  of  duty  :  that  all  the  Eng- 
lish factories  seized  the  preceding  year,  or  since,  should  be 
restored,  with  the  money,  goods,  and  effects  appertaining : 
that  all  damages  sustained  by  the  English  shouhl  be  re- 
paired, and  their  losses  repaid  ;  that  the  English  should 
nave  liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta  in  whatever  manner  they 
thought  proper  without  interruption  :  that  they  should 
have  the  liberty  of  coining  all  the  gold  and  bullion  they 
imported,  which  should  pass  current  in  the  province  :  that 
he  would  remain  in  strict  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
English,  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  heal  up  the  late 
divisions,  and  restore  the  former  good  understanding  be- 
tween them.  All  which  several  articles  were  solemnly 
signed  and  sealed  with  the  nabob's  own  hand. 

§  XXIII.  Such  were  the  terms  obtained  for  the  com- 
pany, by  the  spirit  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  two  English 
commanders.  They  had,  however,  too  much  discernment 
to  rely  on  tlie  promises  of  a  barbarian,  who  had  so  per- 
fidiously broke  former  engagements ;  but  they  prudently 
dissembled  their  sentiments,  until  they  had  thoroughly 
reinstated  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  reduced  the 
French  power  in  this  province.  In  order  to  adjust  the 
points  that  required  discussion,  the  select  committee  for 


the  company's  affairs  appointed  Mr.  Watts,  who  had  been 
released  from  his  former  imprisonment,  as  their  commis- 
sary at  the  court  of  the  suba,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  as  well  as  to  his  ministers,  among  whom  he  had 
acquired  a  considerable  influence.  Nothing  less  could 
have  balanced  the  interest  which  the  French,  bv  their  art 
of  intriguing,  had  raised  among  the  favourites  of  the  vice- 
roy. While  Wr.  Watts  was  employed  at  Muxadavad,  in 
counterworking  those  intrigues,  and  keeping  the  suba 
steady  to  his  enragements,  the  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  re- 
solved to  avail  themselves  of  their  armament  in  attacking 
the  French  settlements  in  Bengal.  The  chief  object  <» 
their  designs  was  the  reduction  of  Chandernagore,  situated 
higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta,  of  considerable  strength^ 
and  the  chief  in  importance  of  any  possessed  by  that  nation' 
in  the  bay.  Colonel  Clive,  being  reinforced  by  three  hundred, 
men  from  Bombay,  began  his  march  to  Chandernagore,, 
at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  Europeans  and  one  tnou-, 
sand  six  hundred  Indians,  where,  on  his  first  arrival,  he 
took  possession  of  all  the  out-posts,  except  one  redoubt 
mounted  with  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  left  to  be 
silenced  by  the  admiral.  On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the 
admirals,  NV'atson  and  Pococke,  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  the  French  settlement,  with  the  Kent,  Tiger,  and  Salis- 
bury men  of  war,  and  found  their  passage  obstructed  by 
booms  laid  across  the  river,  and  several  vessels  sunk  in 
the  channel.  These  difficulties  being  removed,  they  ad- 
vanced early  on  the  twenty-fourth  and  drew  up  in  a  line 
before  the  fort,  which  they  battered  with  great  fury  for 
three  hours;  while  Colonel  Clive  was  making  his  ap- 
proaches on  the  land  side,  and  playing  vigorously  from  the 
batteries  he  had  raised.  Their  united  efforts  soon  obliged 
the  enemy  to  submission.  A  flag  of  truce  was  waved  over 
the  walls,  and  the  place  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The 
keys  were  delivered  to  Captain  Latham,  of  the  Tiger;  and 
in  the  afternoon  Colonel  C  live,  with  the  king's  troops,  took 
possession.  Thus  the  redutuon  of  a  strong  fortress,  gar- 
risoned by  five  hundred  Europeans,  and  one  thousand  tvvo 
hundred  Indians,  defended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  mortars,  well  provided 
with  all  kinds  of  stores  and  necessaries,  and  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  enemy's  commerce  in  India,  was  accom- 
plished with  a  loss  not  exceeding  forty  men  on  the  side  of 
the  conquerors.  By  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  the  director, 
counsellors,  and  inferior  servants  of  the  settlement,  were 
allowed  to  depart  with  their  wearing  apparel ;  the  Jesuits 
were  permitted  to  take  away  their  church  ornaments,  and 
the  natives  to  remain  in  the  full  exertion  of  their  liberties  ; 
but  the  garrison  were  to  continue  prisoners  of  war.  The 
goods  and  money  found  in  the  place  were  considerable ; 
but  the  principal  advantage  arose  from  the  ruin  of  the  head 
settlement  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ganges,  which  could  not 
but  interfere  with  the  English  commerce  in  these  parts. 

§  XXIV.  Success  had  hitherto  attended  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  British  commanders,  because  they  w'ere  con- 
certed witVi  foresight  and  unanimity ;  and  executed  with 
that  vigour  and  spirit  which  deservedly  raised  them  in  the 
high  esteem  of  their  country.  Tliey  reduced  the  nabob  to 
reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  before  they  alarmed 
the  French ;  and  now  the  power  of  the  latter  was  destroyed, 
they  entered  upon  measures  to  oblige  the  treacherous  vice- 
roy to  a  strict  performance  of  the  treaty  he  had  so  lately 
signed.  However  specious  his  promises  were,  they  found 
him  extremely  dilatory  in  the  execution  of  several  articles 
of  the  treaty,  which,  iri  effect,  was  the  same  to  the  English 
commerce  as  if  none  had  been  concluded.  The  company's 
goods  were  loaded  with  high  duties,  and  several  other  in- 
fractions of  the  peace  committed,  upon  such  frivolous  pre- 
tences, as  evidently  demonstrated  that  he  sought  to  come 
to  an  open  rupture  as  soon  as  his  projects  were  ripe  for 
execution.  In  a  word,  he  discovered  all  along  a  manifest 
partiality  to  the  French,  whose  emissaries  cajoled  him 
with  promises  that  he  should  be  joined  by  such  a  body  of 
their  European  troops,  under  M.  de  Bussy,  as  would  en- 
able him  to  crush  the  power  of  the  English,  whom  they 
had  taught  him  to  fear  and  to  hate.  As  recommencing 
hostilities  against  so  powerful  a  prince  was  in  itself  dan- 
gerous, and,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided,  the  affair  was  laid 
before  the  council  of  Calcutta,  and  canvassed  with  all  the 
circumspection  and  caution  that  a  measure  required,  on 
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wliirh  depended  the  fate  of  the  whole  trade  of  Bengal. 
Mr  Watts,  from  time  to  time,  sent   them   inteUiKence  ot 
everv  transaction  m  tlie  suba's  cabinet ;  and  all houiili  that 
prince  publicly  declared  he  would  cause  hmi  to  be  impaled 
as  soon  as  the  Enslish  troops  should   be  put  m   motion 
withm  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  he  bravely  sacrificed  his 
own  safety  to  the  interest  of  the  company,  and   exhorted 
them  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  military  operations. 
During  these  deliberations,  a  most  fortunate  incident  oc- 
curred  that  soon  determined  the  council  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture.    The  leading  persons  in  the  viceroy  s  court 
found  themselves  oppressed  bv  his  haughtiness  and  inso- 
lence.   The  same  spirit  of  discontent  appeared  among  the 
principal  officers  of  his  armv  :  they  were  well  acquainted 
with   his  perfidy,  saw  his  preparations  for  war,  and  were 
sensible  that  the  peace  of  the  country  could  never  be  re- 
stored, unless  either  the   English   were  expelled,  or  the 
nabob  deposed.     In   consequence,  a  plan  was  concerted 
for  divesting  him  of  all  his  power;  and  the  conspiracy 
was  conducted  bv  Jaffier  Ali   Khan,  his  prime  minister 
and  chief  commander,  a  nobleman  of  great  influence  and 
authority  in  the  province.    The  project  was  communicated 
bv  Ali  khan  to  Mr.  Watts,  and  so  improved  by  the  ad- 
dress of  tliat  gentleman,  as  in  a  manner  to  insure  success. 
A  treaty  was  actually  concluded  between  this  Meer  Jaflier 
Ali  Khan  and  tlie  English  company  ;  and  a  plan  concert- 
ed with  this  nobleman  and  the  other  malcontents  for  their 
dcfeclion  from    the   vicerov.    These   previous    measures 
being  taken,  Colonel  Clive  was  ordered  to  take  the  field 
with  his   little   armv.    Admiral   Watson   undertook  the 
defence  of  Chandernagore,  and  the  garrison  was  detached 
to  reinforce   the  colonel,  together  with  fifty  seamen  to  be 
emploved  as  gunners,  and  in  directing  the  artillery.    Then 
.Mr.  Watts,  deceiving  the  suba's  spies,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  withdrew   himself   from    Muxadavad,    and 
reached  the   Eni;lish  camp  in  safety.     On  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  attack  Cutwa  fort  and 
town,  situated  on  that  branch  of  tlie  river  forming  the 
island  of  Cassimbuzar.   This  place  surrendered  at  the  first 
summons;  and  here  the  colonel  halted  with  the  aiTOV  for 
three  days,  expecting  advices  from  Ali  Khan.    Disap- 
pointed of  the  hoped-for  intelligence,  he  crossed  the  river, 
and  marched  to  Plaissev,  where  he  encamped.    On  the 
twenty-third,  at  dav-brea'k,  the  suba  advanced  to  attack 
him,  at  the  liead  of 'fifteen  thousand  horse,  and  near  thirty 
thousand  infantrv,  with  about  forty  pieces  of  heavy  can- 
non, conducted 'and    managed   by   French  gunners,   on 
whose  courage  and  dexterity  he  placed  great  dependence. 
Tliey  began  to  cannonade  the  English  camp  about  six  in 
the  morning  ;  but  a  severe  shower  falling  at  noon  they 
withdrew  their  artillery.    Colonel  Clive  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  take  possession  of  a  tank  and  two  other  posts  of 
consequence,  which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  retake. 
Then  he  stormed  an  angle  of  their  camp,  covered  with  a 
double  breastwork,  together  with  an  eminence  which  they 
occupied.     At  tlie  beginning  of  this  attack,  some  of  their 
chiels  being  slain,  the   men  were  so  dispirited,  that  they 
soon   gave  way;  but  still   Meer  Jaffier  Ali   Khan,  who 
commanded    the    left    wing,    forbore    declaring    himself 
openlv.  After  a  short  contest  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight, 
the  n'abob's  camp,  baggage,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken,  and  a  most  complete  victory  obtained.    The 
colonel,  pursuing  his  advantage,  marched  to  Muxadavad, 
llie  capital  of  the  province^  and  was  there  joined  by  Ali 
Khan  and  the  malcontents.     It  was  before  conceited,  that 
this  nobleman  should  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  na- 
bob ;  accordingly,  the  colonel  proceeded  solemnly  to  de- 
pose Surajah   Dowlat,  and  with  the  same  ceremony,  to 
substitute   Ali  Khan  in  his  room,  who  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  people  as  suba,  or  viceroy,  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.     Soon  after,  the  late 
viceroy  was  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  his  successor,  who 
readily  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  his  elevation. 
He  conferred  on  his  allies  very  liberal  rewards,  and  grant- 
ed the  company  such  extraordinary   privileges,  as  fully 
demonstrated  how  justly  he  merited  their  assistance.     By 
this  alliance,  and   the  reduction  of  Chandernagore,  the 
French  were  entirely  excluded  the  commerce  of  Bengal 
and  its  dependencies;  the  trade  of  the  English  company 
was  restored,  and  increased  beyond  their  most  sanguine 


hopes ;  a  new  ally  was  acquired,  whose  interest  obliged 
him  to  remain  firm  to  his  engagements  :  a  vast  sum  was 
paid  to  the  companv  and  the  suH'erers  at  Calcutta,  to 
indemnify  them  for  their  losses ;  the  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  gratified  with  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  courage  and  intrepidity  thev  exerted  ;  and  a 
variety  of  other  advantages  gained,  which  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  enumerate.  In  a  word,  in  the  space  of 
fourteen  days  a  great  revolution  was  effected,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  a  vast  country,  superior  in  wealth,  fertility, 
extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants,  to  most  European  king- 
doms, transferred  by  a  handful  of  troops,  conducted  by  an 
officer  untutored  in'the  art  of  «ar,  and  a  general  rather  by 
intuition  than  instruction  and  experience.  But  the  public 
joy  at  these  signal  successes  was  considerably  diminished 
by  the  death  of  Admiral  Watson,  and  the  loss  of  Vizaga- 
patam,  an  English  settlement  on  the  Coiomandel  coast. 
The  admiral  fell  a  victim  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
climate,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  universally  esteemed 
and  regretted ;  and  the  factory  and  fort  at  Vizagapatam 
were  surrendered  to  the  French,  a  few  days  after  Colonel 
Clive  had  defeated  the  nabob. 

§  XXV.  We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  year  marked 
with  a  striking  instance  of  the  dreadful  efiects  of  frantic 
enthusiasm.     France  had  long  enjoyed   a  monarch,  easy, 
complying,  good-natured,  and  averse  to  all  that  wore  the 
appearance  of  business  or  war.     Contented  with  the  plea- 
sures of  indolence,  he  sought  no  greatness  beyond  what 
he  enjoved,  nor  pursued  any  ambitious  aim  through   the 
dictates'  of  his  own  disposition.     Of  all   men  on  earth, 
such  a  prince  had  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  an  exemp- 
tion from  plots  against  his  person,  and  cabals  among  his 
subjects ;  yet  was  an  attempt  made  upon  his  life  by  a 
mall,  who,' though  placed  in  the  lowest  sphere  of  fortune, 
had  resolution  to  face  the  greatest  dangers,  and  enthusiasm 
suflicient  to  sustain,  without  shrinking,  all  the  tortures 
which  the  crueltv  of  man  could  invent,  or  his  crimes  ren- 
der necessary.    The  name  of  this   fanatic    was    Robtrt 
Francis  Daniien,  born  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Catharine,  in 
the  city  of  Arras.     He  had  lived  in  the  service  of  several 
families,  whence  he  was  generally  dismissed  on  account 
of  the  impatience,  the  melancholy,  and  sullenness  of  his 
disposition.     So  humble  was  the  station  of  a  person,  who 
was  resolved  to  step  forth  from  obscurity,  and,  by  one  des- 
perate effort,  draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope.    On  the  fifth  day  of  Januarv,  as  the  king  was  step- 
ping into  his  coach,  to  return  to  Trianon,  whence  he  had 
that  day  come  to  Versailles,  Damien,  mingling  among 
his  attendants,  stabbed  him  with  a  knife  on  the  right  side, 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.     His  majesty,  applying 
his  hand  immediately  to  his  side,  cried  out, "  I  am  wound- 
ed !    Seize  him  ;  but  do  not  hurt  him."     Happily,  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous;  as  the  knife,  taking  an  ob- 
lique direction,  missed  the  vital  parts.  As  for  the  assassin, 
he  made  no  attempts  to  escape ;  but  suffering  himself 
quietly  to  be  seized,  was  conveyed   to   the  guard-room, 
where,  being   interrogated   if   he    committed    the  horrid 
action,  he  boldly  answered  in  the  affirmative.     A  process 
against  him  was  instantly  commenced  at  Versailles:  many 
persons,  supposed  accessaries    to   the   design    upon  the 
king's  life,  were  sent  to  the  Bastile  ;  the  assassin  himself 
was  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  most  excruciating  torments 
were  applied,  with  intention  to  extort  a  confession  of  the 
reasons  that  could  induce  him  to  so  execrable  an  attempt 
upon  his  sovereign.     Incisions  were  made  into  the  mus- 
cular parts  of  his  legs,  arms,  and  thighs,  into  which  boil- 
ing oil  was  poured.^    Every  refinement  on  cruelty,  that 
human  invention  could  suggest,  was   practised  without 
effect;  nothing  could  overcome  his    obstinacy;  and  his 
silence  was  construed  into  a  presumption,  that  he  must 
have  had  accomplices  in  the  plot.     To  render  his  punish- 
ment more  public  and  conspicuous,  he  was  removed  to 
Paris,  there  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  all  his  former  tor- 
tures, with   such  additional   circumstances,  as  the  most 
fertile  and  cruel  dispositions  could  devise  for  increasing 
his  misery  and  torment.     Being  conducted   to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  an  iron  bed,  which  likewise  served  for  a  chair, 
was"  prepared   for  him,  and  to  this  he  was  fastened  with 
chains.     The  torture  ^vas  again  applied,  and  a  physician 
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ordered  to  attend  to  see  wlmt  degree  of  pain  lie  could  su|)- 

f)ort.  Notl)ni;j,  liowevcr,  material  was  extorted  ;  for  wliat 
le  one  moment  confessed,  lie  recanted  the  next.  It  is  not 
within  our  province  (ami  we  consider  it  as  a  felicity)  to 
relate  all  the  circumstances  of  this  cruel  and  trasiical  event. 
Suflicient  il  is,  thai,  afier  suttering  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ments that  human  nature  could  invent,  or  man  support.  Ins 
juds;es  lhous;ht  proper  to  terminate  his  misery  by  a  death 
shocking  to  imagination,  and  shameful  to  humanity.  On 
tl>e  twenty-eighth  day  of  March  he  was  conducted,  amidst 
a  vast  concourse  of  the  populace,  to  the  (Ireve,  the  com- 
mon place  of  execution,  stripped  naked,  and  fastened  to 
Jlhe  scaiibid  by  iron  gyves.  One  of  his  hands  was  then 
burnt  in  liquia  flaming  sulphur  ;  his  thighs,  legs,  and  arms, 
were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers ;  boiling  oil,  melted  leail, 
resin,  and  sulphur,  were  poured  into  the  wounds;  tight 
ligatures  tied  round  Ins  limbs  to  prepare  him  for  dismem- 
berinenl;  young  and  vigorous  horses  applied  to  the  draft, 
and  the  unhappy  criminal  pulled,  with  all  their  force,  to 
the  utmost  extension  of  his  sinews,  for  the  space  of  an 
hour;  during  all  which  time  he  preserved  his  senses  and 
constancy.  At  length  the  physician  and  surgeon  attending 
declared,  it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplisli  the  dis- 
memberment, unless  the  tendons  were  separated;  upon 
which  orders  were  given  to  the  executioner  to  cut  the 
sinews  at  the  joints  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  horses  drew 
afresh  :  a  thigh  and  an  arm  were  separated,  and  after  se- 
veral pulls,  tlie  unfortunate  wretch  expired  under  the  ex- 
tremity of  pain.  His  body  and  limbs  were  reduced  to 
ashes  under  the  scaffold;  his  father,  wife,  daughter,  and 
family,  banished  the  kingdom  for  ever ;  the  name  of  Da- 
niien  effaced  and  obliterated,  and  the  innocent  involved  in 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Tims  ended  the  procedure 
against  Damien  and  his  family,  in  a  manner  not  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  avowed  clemency  of  Louis,  or  the  acknow- 
ledged humanity  of  the  French  nation.  It  appeared  from 
undoubted  evidence,  that  the  attempt  on  the  king's  life 
was  the  result  of  insanity,  and  a  disturbed  imagination. 
Several  instances  of  a  disordered  mind  had  before  been 
observed  in  his  conduct,  and  the  detestation  justly  due  to 
the  enormity  of  his  crime  ought  now  to  have  oeen  absorli- 
ed  in  the  consideration  of  Ins  misfortune,  the  greatest  that 
can  befall  human  nature. 

§  XXVI.  Another  remarkable  event  in  France,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  was  the  change  in  the  ministry  of 
that  nation,  by  the  remo\al  of  M.  de  ilachoult,  keeper  of 
the  seals  from  the  post  of  secretary  of  slate  for  the  marine ; 
and  of  M.  Argenson  from  that  of  secretary  at  war.  Their 
dismission  was  sudden  and  unexpected;  nor  was  any  par- 
ticular reason  assigned  for  this  very  unexpected  alteration. 
The  French  king,  to  show  the  Queen  of  Hungary  how  ju- 
dicious she  had  acted  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  raised  two  great  armies ;  the  first  of  which, 
composed  of  nearlv  eighty  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the 
French  troop>,  with  a  larize  tram  of  artillery,  was  com- 
manded by  Si.  d'Eiices,  a  general  of  great  reputation  ;  un- 
der whom  served  M.  de  Coiitades,  M.  Chevert,  and  the 
Count  de  St.  Germain,  all  officers  of  liiirh  character.  This 
formidable  army  passed  the  Rhine  early  in  the  spring  and 
marched  by  Westphalia,  in  order  to  invade  the  King  of 
Prussia's  dominions,  in  quality  of  allies  to  the  empress- 
q'leen,  and  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  empire.  But 
their  real  view  was  to  invade  Hanover,  a  scheme  which  they 
knew  would  make  a  powerful  diversion  of  the  British  force 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  strength  of  France  could  not  be  fully  exerted, 
and  where  their  most  valuable  interests  were  at  stake. 
They  flattered  themselves,  moreover,  that  the  same  blow, 
by  which  they  hoped  to  crush  the  King  of  Prussia,  might 
likewise  force  his  Britannic  majesty  into  some  concessions 
with  regard  to  Americn.  The  other  army  of  the  French, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  was  destined  to 
strengthen  the  imperial  army  of  execution,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  besides  six  thousand  Bavarians, 
and  four  thousand  Wirtembergers.  But  before  these 
troops,  under  Soubise,  passed  the  Rhine,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  places  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  upon  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries ;»  whilst 


a  detachment  from  d'Etrees'  army  seized  upon  the  town  of 
Einbden,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to  the  same  mouareh 
in  East  Friesland. 

§  XX\  II.  .\t  the  close  of  the  last  campaign,  the  King' 
of  Prussia  having  gained  a  pitly  advantage  over  theimp^ 
rialists  under  the  command  of  Mareschal  Brown,  and  iiy 
corporated  into  his  own  troops  a  great  part  of  the  Sax< 
armv  taken  prisoners  at  Pima,  as  was  observed  before, 
tired  into  winter-quarters  until  the  season  should  per 
him  to  improve  these  advantages.  His  majesty  and  Mai. 
schal  Keith  wintered  in  Saxony,  having  their  cantonmenj 
between  Pirna  and  the  frontier  along  the  Elbe;  and  Ma: 
schal  Schwerin,  retuniiiig  into  Silesia,  took  up  Ins  quartel_ 
in  the  country  of  Glatz.  In  the  mean  time,  the  empress- 
queen,  finding  the  force  which  she  had  sent  out  against  the 
King  of  Prussia,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  his  designs, 
made  the  necessary  requisition  to  her  allies,  for  the  auxili- 
aries they  had  engaged  to  furnish.  In  consequence  of 
these  requisitions,  the  czarina,  true  to  her  engagements, 
despatched  above  a  hundred  thousand  of  her  troops,  who 
began  their  march  in  ihe  month  of  November,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  with  design  particu- 
larly to  invade  Ducal  Prussia,  whilst  a  strong  fleet  was 
equipped  in  the  Baltic,  to  aid  the  operations  of  this  nu- 
merous army.  The  Austrian  army,  assembled  in  Bohemia, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  fourscore  thousand  men,  com- 
manded bv  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Mareschal 
Brown.  Tlie  Swedes  had  not  yet  openly  declared  them- 
selves ;  but  it  was  well  known,  that  though  their  king  was 
alUeil  in  blood  and  inclination  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  vet 
the  jealousy  which  the  senate  of  Sweden  entertained  of 
their  sovereign,  and  the  hope  of  recovering  their  ancient 
possessions  in  Pomerania,  by  means  of  the  present  troubles, 
together  with  t!ieir  old  attachment  to  France,  newlv 
cemented  by  intrigues  and  subsidies,  would  certainly  in- 
duce them  to  join  the  general  confederacy.  The  Duke  of 
Mecklenbourg  took  the  same  party,  and  agreed  lojom  the 
Swedish  army,  when  it  should  be  assembled,  with  six 
thousand  men.  Besides  all  these  preparations  ajainst  the 
King  of  Prussia,  he  was,  in  his  quality  of  elector  to  Bran- 
denbourg,  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  by  the  aulic 
council :  declared  deprived  of  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives;  his  fiefs  were  escheated  into  the  exchequer 
of  the  empire;  and  all  the  circles  accordingly  ordered  to 
fiirnisli  their  respective  contingencies  for  putting  this  sen- 
tence in  execution. 

§  XX\  III.  Ill  this  dangerous  situation,  thus  menaced 
on  all  sides,  and  seemingly  on  the  very  brink  of  inevitable 
destruction,  the  Prussian  monarch  owed  his  preservation 
to  his  own  courage  and  activity.  The  Russians,  knowing 
that  the  country  they  were  to  pass  llirough  on  their  way  to 
Lithuania,  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  their  prodigious 
numbers,  had  taken  care  to  furnish  themselves  with  provi- 
sions for  their  march,  depending  upon  the  resources  they 
expected  to  find  in  Lithuania  after  their  aiTival  in  th^ 
country.  These  provisions  were  exhausted  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  borders  of  that  province,  where  ihey  found 
themselves  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destitute  of  sub- 
sistence, either  to  return  back  or  to  proceed  forward.  The 
King  of  Prussia  had,  with  great  prudence  and  foresight, 
secured  plenty  to  himself,  and  distress  and  famine  to  bis 
enemies,  bv  buying  up  all  the  com  and  forage  of  the  coun- 
try which  these  last  were  entering.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  his  Prussian  majesty,  to  guard  as  much  as 
could  be  against  every  possible  event,  sent  a  great  number 
of  gunners  and  matrosses  from  Pomerania  to  Memel,  with 
three  regiments  of  his  troops,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
that  place.  He  visited  all  the  posts  which  his  troops  pos- 
sessed in  Silesia,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  their 
security.  He  repaired  to  Niess,  where  he  settled  with 
iMar*chal  Schwerin  the  general  plan  of  the  operations  of 
the  approaching  campaign.  There  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
Mareschal's  armv  in  Silesia,  which  consisted  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  should  have  in  constant  view  the  motions  of 
the  roval  army,  by  which  its  own  were  to  be  regulated, 
that  they  might  both  act  in  concert,  as  circumstances 
should  require.  At  the  same  time,  other  armies  were 
assembled  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  Lusatia  and  Voigt- 
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land  ;  twenty  thousand  men  were  collected  at  Zwickaw, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  towards  Esira,  under  the 
commaixi  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Anhall-Dessau ;  and 
sixty  thousand  chosen  troops  be^n  their  march  towards 
Great  Zeidlitz,  where  their  head-qnarters  were  settled.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  Austrian  troops  be£an  to  form  on  ihe 
frontiers  of  Saxony,  where  some  of  their  detachments 
appeared,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Prussians,  who  still 
continued  to  pursue  their  operations  with  great  activity  and 
resolution.  AH  possible  cure  was  taken  by  the  Prussians 
at  Dresden  to  secure  a  retreat,  in  case  of  a  defeat.  As 
only  one  regiment  of  Prussians  could  be  spared  to  remain 
there  in  garrison,  the  burghers  were  disarmed,  their  arms 
deposited  in  the  arsenal,  and  a  detachment  was  posted  at 
Konigstein,  to  oblige  that  fortress  to  obser\'e  a  strict  neu- 
tialitv.  All  forrespondeiice  witli  the  enemy  was  stiiclly 
prohibited :  and  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  Countess 
of  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  had  dis- 
obeyed his  majesty's  commands,  she  was  arrested ;  but, 
on  the  queen's  intercession,  afterwards  released.  The 
Countess  of  Bruhl,  lady  of  the  Saxon  prime  minister,  was 
also  arrested  by  his  Prussian  majesty's  order ;  and,  on  her 
making  light  of  her  confinement,  and  resolving  to  see  com- 
pany, she  was  ordered  to  quit  the  court,  and  retire  from 
Saxony.  M.  Henwin,  the  French  minister,  was  told  that 
his  presence  was  unnecessary  at  Dresden  ;  and  on  his  re- 
plying, that  his  master  had  commanded  him  to  stay,  he 
was  again  desired  to  depart ;  on  which  he  thought  proper 
to  obey.  The  Count  de  Wackerbath,  minister  of  the 
cabinet,  and  grand  master  of  the  household  of  the  Prince 
Royal  of  Poland,  was  arrested,  and  conducted  to  Custrin, 
by  the  express  command  of  his  majesty.  The  King  of 
Prussia  having  thrown  two  bridses  over  the  Elbe  early  in 
the  spring,  ordered  the  several  districts  of  the  electorate 
of  Saxony  to  supply  him  with  a  ereat  number  of  waggons, 
each  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  circles  of  Jlisnia  and 
Leipsic  were  enjoined  to  furnish  four  hundred  each,  and 
the  other  circles  in  proportion. 

§  XXIX.  While  the  King  of  Prussia  was  taking  these 
measures  in  Saxonv,  two  skirmishes  happened  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  between  his  troops  and  the  Austri- 
ans.  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand Austrians  surrounded  the  little  town  of  liirschfeld, 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  garrisoned  by  a  baitalion  of  Prussian 
foot.  The  first  attack  was  made  at  four  in  the  morning, 
on  two  redoubts  without  the  gates,  each  of  which  was 
defended  by  two  field-|iieces :  and  though  the  Austrians 
were  several  times  repulsed,  they  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  of  one  of  the  redoubts,  and  carried  oft'  t!ie  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  their  retreat  they  were  pursued  by 
the  Prussians,  who  fell  upon  their  rear,  killed  some,  and 
took  many  prisoners:  this  affair  cost  the  Austrians  at 
least  five  hundred  men.  About  a  fortnight  after,  the 
Prince  of  Bevern  marched  out  of  Zittau,  with  a  body  of 
near  nine  thousand  men,  in  order  to  destroy  the  remaining 
strong  holds  possessed  by  the  Austrians  on  tlie  frontiers. 
In  this  expedition  he  took  the  Austrian  magazine  at  Fried- 
land  in  Bohemia,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  sacks  of 
meal,  and  great  store  of  ammunition  ;  and,  after  making 
himself  master  of  Reichenberg,  he  returned  to  Zittau. 
The  van  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
hussars  of  the  regiment  of  Putkammer,  met  with  a  body 
of  six  hundred  Croats,  sustained  by  two  hundred  Aus- 
trian dragoons  of  Bathiania,  at  their  entering  Bohemia; 
and  immediately  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  killed 
about  fifty,  took  thirty  horses,  and  made  ten  dragoons 
prisoners.  Tlie  Prussians,  it  is  said,  did  not  lose  a  single 
man  on  this  occasion  ;  and  two  soldiers  only  were  slightly 
wounded,  the  Austrians  having  made  but  a  slight  resist- 
ance. 

5  XXX.  Whatever  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
might  have  been  to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  still,  how- 
ever, proper  regard  was  shown  to  the  subjects  of  this 
crown  :  for  an  edict  was  published  at  Florence  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  February,  wherein  his  imperial  majesty,  as  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  declared  his  intention  of  observing  the 
most  scrupulous  neutrality  in  the  then  situation  of  affairs. 
All  the  ports  in  that  duchy  were  accordingly  enjoined  lo 
pay  a  strict  regard  to  this  declaration,  in  all  cases  relatmg 
to  the  French  or  English  ships  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
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good  effects  of  this  injunction  soon  appeared ;  for  two 
prizes  taken  by  the  English  having  put  into  Porto  Ferraro, 
the  captains  of  two  F'rench  privateers  addressed  themselves 
to  the  governor,  alle>:ing,  that  they  were  captures  of  a 
pirate,  and  requesting  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  put  to 
sea :  but  the  governor  prudently  replied,  that,  as  they 
came  in  under  English  colours,  iie  would  protect  them ; 
and  forbade  the  privateers,  at  their  peril,  to  commit  any 
violence.  They,  however,  little  regiuding  the  governor's 
orders,  prepared  for  sailing,  and  sent  their  boats  to  cut 
out  one  of  the  prizes.  The  captain,  firing  at  their  boats, 
killed  one  of  their  men,  which  alarming  the  sentinels, 
notice  was  sent  to  the  governor;  and  he,  in  consequence, 
ordered  the  two  privateers  immediately  to  depart.  The 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  was  rather  cautious  than  spirited. 
Whilst  his  Prussian  majesty  was  employed  on  the  side  of 
Bohemia  and  Saxony,  the  French  auxifiaries  began  their 
march  to  harass  his  defenceless  territories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Low  Countries.  A  free  passage  was 
demanded  of  the  States-general  tlirough  Namur  and 
Maestricht,  for  the  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artillery 
belonging  to  this  new  army;  and  though  the  English 
ambassador  remonstrated  against  their  compliance,  and 
represented  it  as  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  their  high 
mightinesses  declared  they  would  observe,  yet,  after  some 
hesitation,  the  demand  was  granted  ;  and  tlieir  inability  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  French  troops,  should  it  be  at- 
tempted bv  force,  pleaded  in  excuse  of  their  conduct. 

§  XXXl.  Scarcely  had  the  French  array,  commanded 
by"  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  set  foot  in  the  territories  of 
Jiiliers  and  Cologn,  when  they  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  the  country  of  Marck, 
where  all  things  w'ere  left  open  to  them,  the  Prussians, 
who  evacuated  their  posts,  taking  their  route  along  the 
river  Lippe,  in  order  to  join  some  regiments  from  Magde- 
bourg,  who  were  sent  to  facilitate  their  retreat.  The  dis- 
tressed inhabitants,  thus  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war 
from  an  unprovoked  enemy,  were  instantly  ordered  to~ 
furnish  contributions,  forage',  and  provisions  for  the  use  of 
their  invaders ;  and,  what  was  still  more  terrifying  to  them, 
the  partisan  Fischer,  whose  cruelties,  the  Ian  war,  they 
still  remembered  with  horror,  was  again  let  loose  upon 
them  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  empress-queen.  Wesel 
was  immediately  occupied  by  the  French  :  Emmerick  and 
Maseyk  soon  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  city  of  Guel- 
dres  was  besieged,  the  Prussians  seeming  resolved  to 
defend  this  last  place:  to  which  end  they  opened  the 
sluices,  and  laid  the  countiy  under  water.  Those  who 
retreated,  filing  off  to  the  north-west  of  Paderborn,  entered 
the  country  of  Ritberg,  the  property  of  Count  Caunitz 
Ritberg,  great  chancellor  to  tlie  empress-queen.  After 
takiiig'his  castle,  in  which  they  found  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  they  raised  contributions  in  the  district,  to  the 
amount  of  forty  thousand  crowns.  As  the  Prussians  re- 
tired, the  French  took  possession  of  the  country  they 
quitted  in  the  name  of  the  empress-queen,  whose  commis- 
sary attended  them  for  that  purpose.  The  general  rendez- 
vous of  these  troops,  under  Prince  Souliise,  was  appointed 
at  Neuss,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  where  a  large  body 
of  French  was  assembled  by  the  first  of  April.  The 
Austrians,  in  their  turn,  were  not  idle.  Mareschal  Brown 
visited  the  fortifications  of  Brinn  and  Koningsgratz ;  re- 
viewed the  army  of  the  late  Prince  Picolomini,  now  under 
the  command  of  General  Serbelloni ;  and  put  his  own 
army  in  march  for  Kostlitz  on  the  Elbe,  where  he  proposed 
to  establish  his  head-quarters. 

§  XXXII.  During  the  recess  of  the  armies,  while  the 
rigours  of  winter  forced  them  to  suspend  their  hostile 
operations,  and  the  greatest  prepai-ations  were  making  to 
open  the  campaign  with  all  possible  vigour.  Count  Bes- 
tuclieff,  great  chancellor  of  Russia,  wrote  a  circular  letter 
to  the  primate,  senators,  and  ministers  of  the  republic  of 
Polantl,  setting  forth,  "  That  the  Empress  of  Ru.ssia  was 
extremely  affected  with  the  King  of  Poland's  distress, 
which  she  thought  could  not  but  excite  the  compassion  of 
all  other  powers,  but  move  especially  of  his  allies  :  that  the 
fatal  consequences  which  might  result  from  the  rash  step 
taken  bv  the  King  of  Prussia,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  in  general,  but  of  each  power  in 
particular,  and  more  espedially  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
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tries,  were  so  evident,  tliat  the  interest  and  safety  of  the 
several  princes  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
make  it  a  common  cause ;  not  only  to  ohtain  proper  satis- 
faction for  those  courts  whose  dominions  liad  been  so 
unJHStIv  attacked,  but  likewise  to  |)rescribe  such  bounds 
to  the  King;  of  Prussia,  as  misht  secure  tliem  from  any 
future  apprehensions  from  so  enterprising  and  restless  a 
neighbour :  that  with  this  view,  the  empress  was  deter- 
mined to  assist  the  King  of  Poland  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which  were  actually  upon  their  march,'' 
under  the  command  of  General  Apraxin ;  and  that,  as 
♦here  would  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  their  marching 
through  part  of  the  territories  of  Poland,  licr  imperial 
majesty  hoped  the  republic  would  not  fail  to  facditate 
their  march  as  much  as  possible.  She  further  recom- 
mended to  the  republic,  to  take  some  salutary  measures 
for  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
restoring  harmony  among  themselves  as  the  most  con- 
ducive measure  to  these  good  purposes.  In  this,  however, 
the  Poles  were  so  far  from  following  her  advice,  that 
though  sure  of  being  sacrificed  in  this  contest,  which  side 
soever  prevailed,  ihey  divided  into  parties  with  no  less  zeal, 
than  if  they  had  as  much  to  hope  from  the  jirevalence  of 
one  side,  as  to  fear  from  that  of  the  other.  Some  of  the 
Palatines  were  for  denying  a  passage  to  the  Russians,  and 
others  were  for  affording  them  the  utmost  assistance  in 
their  power.  ^\  ith  tliis  cause  of  contention,  others  of  a 
more  private  nature  fatally  concurred,  by  means  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  Prince  Czartorinski  and 
Count  ]\Inisnec.  Almost  every  inhabitant  of  Warsaw  was 
involved  in  liie  quarrel ;  and  the  violence  of  these  factions 
was  so  great,  that  scarce  a  night  passed  without  blood- 
shed ;  many  dead  bodies,  chiefly  Saxons,  being  found  in 
the  streets  every  morning. 

5  XXXIII.  In  the  mean  time.  Great  Britain,  unsettled 
mlier  ministry  and  councils  at  home,  unsuccessful  in  her 
attempts  abroad,  judging  peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  on 
just  and  honourable  terms,  more  eligible  tlian  a  continental 
war,  proposed  several  expedients  to  tlie  empress-queen 
for  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  Germany  ;  but  her  answer 
was,  "That,  whenever  she  perceived  that  the  expedients 
proposed  would  indemnify  tier  for  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses she  had  incurred  in  her  own  defence,  repair  the 
heavy  losses  sustained  by  her  ally  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
afford  a  proper  security  for  their  future  safety,  she  would 
be  ready  to  give  the  same  proofs  she  had  always  given  of 
her  desire  to  restore  peace ;  but  it  could-  not  be  expected 
she  should  listen  to  expedients,  of  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  to  reap  the  whole  advantage,  after  having 
begun  the  war,  and  wasted  the  dominions  of  a  prince,  who 
relied  for  his  security  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the 
appearance  of  harmony  between  them."  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  answer,  the  court  of  London  made  several  proposals 
to  the  czarina,  to  interpose  as  mediatrix  between  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  but  they  were  rejected  with  marks 
of  displeasure  and  resentment.  When  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams,  the  British  ambassador,  continued  to  urge 
his  solicitations  very  strongly,  and  even  with  some  hints  of 
menaces,  an  answer  was  delivered  to  him  by  order  of  the 
empress,  purporting,  "That  her  imperial  majesty  was 
astonished  at  ins  demand,  after  he  had  already  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  measures  she  had  taken  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
He  might  easily  conceive,  as  matters  were  then  situated, 
that  the  earnestness  with  which  he  now  urged  the  same 
proposition  must  necessarily  surprise  her  imperial  majesty, 
as  it  showed  but  little  regard  to  her  former  declaration. 
The  empress,  therefore,  commanded  his  excellency  to  be 
told,  that  as  her  intentions  contained  in  her  first  answer 
remained  absulutelv  invariable,  no  ulterior  propositions  for 
a  mediation  would  be  listened  to:  and  that  as  for  the 
menaces  made  use  of  by  his  excellency,  and  particularly 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  himself  would  soon  att^ick  the 
Russian  army,  such  threats  served  only  to  weaken  the 
ambassador's  proposals ;  to  confirm  still  more,  were  it 
possible,  the  empress  in  her  resolutions ;  to  justify  them 
to  the  whole  world,  and  to  render  the  King  of  Prussia 
more  blamable." 
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§  XXXIV.  The  season  now  drawing  on  in  which  the 
troops  of  the  contending  powers  would  be  able  to  take  the 
field,  and  the  alarming  progress  of  the  Russians  being 
happily  stopped,  his  Prussian  majesty,  whose  maxim  it 
has  always  ueen  to  keep  the  seat  of  war  as  far  as  possible 
from  his  own  dominions,  resolved  to  carry  it  into  Bohemia, 
and  there  to  attack  the  Austrians  on  all  sides.  To  this  end 
he  ordered  his  armies  in  Saxony,  Misnia,  Lusatia,  and 
Silesia,  to  enter  Bohemia  in  four  different  and  opposite 
places,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  these  he 
commanded  in  person,  assisted  by  I\Iareschal  Keith ;  the 
second  was  led  bv  Prince  Maurice  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  the 
third  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick-Bevern,  and  the 
fourth  by  Mareschal  Sohwerin.  In  consequence  of  this 
plan,  Wareschal  Schwerin's  army  entered  Bohemia  on  the 
eighteenth  of  April,  in  five  columns  at  as  many  different 
places.  Tlie  design  was  so  well  concerted,  that  the 
Austrians  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  their  approadl 
till  they  were  past  the  frontiers,  and  then  they  filled  the 
dangerous  defile  of  Gulder-Oeise  with  pandours,  to  dis* 
pute  that  passage ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  discovered, 
than  two  battalions  of  Prussian  grenadiers  attacked  them 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  and  routed  them.  The  Prince 
of  Anhalt  passed  the  frontiers,  from  Misnia,  and  penetrated 
into  Bohemia  on  the  twenty-first  of  April  without  any  re- 
sistance. Tlie  Prince  of  Bevern,  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
same  month,  having  marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the 
army,  wliich  was  in  Lusatia,  from  tlie  quarters  of  canton- 
ment in  Zittau,  possessed  himself  immediately  of  the  first 
post  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  at  Krouttau  and  Grasen- 
stein,  without  the  loss  of  a  sinele  man  ;•  drove  away  the 
enemy  the  same  day  from  Kratzen,  and  proceeded  to 
Machendorf,  near  Reichenberg.  Tlie  same  morning  Put- 
kammer's  hussars,  who  formed  pai-t  of  a  corps,  com- 
manded by  a  colonel  and  major,  routed  some  hundreds  of 
the  enemy's  cuirassiers,  posted  before  Cochlin,  under  the 
conduct  of  Prince  Lichtenstein,  took  three  officers  and 
upwards  of  sixty  horse  prisoners,  and  so  dispered  the  rest, 
that  thev  were  scarcely  able  to  rally  near  Kratzen.  Night 
coming  on,  obliged  the  troops  to  remain  in  the  open  air 
till  the  next  morning,  when,  at  break  of  day,  the  Prussians 
marched  in  two  columns  by  Ilabendorf,  towards  the 
enemy's  army,  amounting  to  twenty-eight  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  Count  Konigseg,  and  posted  near  Reicb- 
senberg.  As  soon  as  the  troops  were  formed,  they  advanced 
towards  the  enemy's  cavalry,  drawn  up  in  three  lines  of 
about  thirty  squadrons.  The  two  wings  were  sustained  by 
the  infantry,  which  was  posted  amonc  felled  trees  and  in- 
trenchmenits.  The  Prussians  immediately  cannonaded  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  who  received  it  with  resolution,  having 
on  their  right  hand  a  village,  and  on  their  left  a  wood, 
where  tliev  had  intrenched  themselves.  But  the  Prince  of 
Bevern  hav.ng  caused  fifteen  squadrons  of  dragoons  of  the 
second  line  to  advance,  and  the  wood  on  his  ri'jht  to  be 
attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  battalions  of  grenadiers 
of  Kahlden  and  of  Moellendorf,  and  by  the  regiment  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  his  dragoons,  who  by  clearing  the 
ground,  and  possessing  the  intrenchment,  had  their  flanks 
covered,  entirely  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry.  In  the 
mean  lime  Colonel  Putkammer  and  Major  Schenfeld.  with 
their  hussars,  tliough  flanked  by  the  enemy's  arliller)-, 
gave  the  Austrian  horse-grenadiers  a  very  warm  reception, 
whilst  General  Lpstewitz,  with  tlie  left  winj  of  the  Prus- 
sians, attacked  the  redoubts  that  covered  Reichsenberg. 
Thoush  Uiere  were  many  defiles  and  rising  grounds  to 
pass,  all  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  yet  the  regiment  of 
Darmstadt  forced  the  redoulit,  and  put  to  flight  and  pur- 
sued the  enemy,  after  some  discharge  of  their  artillery  and 
small  arms,  from  one  eminence  to  another,  for  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  when  they  left  off  the  pursuit.  Tlie  action 
began  at  half  an  hour  after  six,  and  continued  till  eleven. 
About  one  thousand  of  the  Austrians  were  killed  and 
wounded,  among  the  former  were  (.eneral  Porporati  and 
Count  Hohenfelds,  and  among  the  latter  Prince  Lichten- 
stein and  Count  i\Iansfield.  Twenty  of  their  officers  and 
four  hundred  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  they  also 
lost  three  standards.  On  the  side  of  the  Prussians  seven 
subalterns,  and  about  a  hundred  men,  were  killed,  and 
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sixteen  officers  and  a  liundred  and  fifty  men  wounded. 
After  this  battle  Mareschal  Schwerin  joined  the  Prince  of 
Bevern,  made  himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
circle  of  Buntzlao,  and  took  a  considerable  magazine  from 
the  Austrians,  whom  he  dislodged.  The  Prince  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  with  his  corps,  drew  near  the  King  of  Prussia's 
army ;  then  the  latter  advanced  as  far  as  Budin,  from 
whence  tlie  Austrians,  wlio  had  an  advantageous  camp 
there,  retired  to  Westwarn,  half-way  between  Budin  and 
Prague ;  and  his  Prussian  majesty  having  passed  the  Egra, 
his  army  and  that  of  Mareschal  Schwenn  were  so  .situated 
as  to  be  able  to  act  jointly. 

§  XXXV.  These  advantages  were  but  a  prelude  to  a 
much  more  decisive  victory,  which  the  king  himself  gain- 
ed a  few  days  after.  Preparing  to  enter  Bohemia,  at  a 
distance  from  any  of  the  corps  commanded  by  his  gene- 
rals, he  made  a  movement  as  if  he  had  intended  to  march 
towards  Egra.  Tiie  enemy,  deceived  by  this  feint,  and 
imagining  he  was  going  to  execute  some  design,  distinct 
from  the  object  of  other  armies,  detached  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  men  to  observe  his  motions ;  then  he  made  a 
sudden  and  masterly  movement  to  the  left,  bv  which  he 
cut  off  all  communication  between  that  detachment  and 
the  main  army  of  the  Austrians,  which  having  been  rein- 
forced by  the  army  of  Jloravia,  by  the  remains  of  the 
corps  lately  defeatecl  by  the  Duke  of  Bevern,  and  by  seve- 
ral regiments  of  the  garrison  of  Prague,  amounted  to  near 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  They  were  strongly  intrenched 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moldaw,  to  the  north  of  Prague,  in  a 
camp  so  fortified  by  every  advantage  of  nature,  and  every 
contrivance  of  art,  as  to  be  deemed  almost  impregnable. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  thus  situated,  was  guarded 
by  the  mountains  of  Ziscka,  and  the  right  extended  as  far 
as  Herboholi :  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Mareschal 
Brown,  who  commanded  them,  seemed  determined  to 
maintain  this  advantageous  post ;  but  the  King  of  Prussia 
overlooked  all  difficulties.  Having  thrown  several  bridges 
over  the  Moldaw  on  the  fifth  of  May,  he  passed  that  river 
on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  Dessau  ;  and  being  immediately  joined 
bv  the  troops  under  Mareschal  Schwerin  and  the  Prince 
of  Bevem,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  same  day. 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  his  army  filed  off  on 
the  left  by  Potschernitz  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Count 
Brown  wheeled  to  the  right,  to  avoid  being  flanked.  The 
Prussians  continued  their  march  to  Bichwitz,  traversing 
several  defiles  and  morasses,  which  for  a  little  time  sepa- 
rated the  infantry  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  foot 
bejan  the  atlact  too  precipitately,  and  were  at  first  re- 
pulsed,but  they  soon  recovered  themselves.  Whilethe  King 
of  Prussia  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  Mareschal  Schwerin 
advanced  to  a  marshy  ground,  which  suddenly  stop- 
ping his  army,  threatened  to  disconcert  the  whole  plan  of 
0|)eration.  In  this  emergency,  he  immediately  dismounted, 
•iiid  taking  the  standard  of  the  regiment  in  his  hand, 
boldly  enti'red  the  morass,  crying  out,  "Let' all  brave 
Prassians  follow  me."  Inspired  by  the  example  of  this 
great  commander,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  all  the 
troops  pressed  forward,  and  though  lie  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  the  first  fire,  their  ardour  abated  not  till  they  had 
totally  defeated  the  enemy.  Thus  fell  Mareschal  Schwerin, 
loaded  with  years  and  glory,  an  officer  whose  superior 
talents  in  the  military  art  had  been  displayed  "in  a  long 
course  of  faithful  service.  In  the  meantime,  the  Prussian 
infantry,  which  had  been  separated  in  the  march,  forming 
themselves  afresh,  renewed  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  right, 
and  entirely  broke  it,  while  their  cavalry,  after  three 
charges,  obliged  that  of  the  Austrians  to  retire  in  great 
confusion,  the  centre  being  at  the  same  time  totally  routed. 
Tlie  left  wing  of  the  Prussians  then  marched  immediately 
towards  Michely,  and  being  there  joined  bv  the  horse,  re- 
newed their  attack,  while  the  enemy  were  retreating  hastily 
towards  Saszawar.  Meanwhile  the  troops  on  the  right  of 
the  Prussian  army  attacked  the  remains  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  Austrians,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  three 
batteries.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  infantry  in  the  last 
attack  was  so  successful,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  this 
part  of  the  cavalry  to  act.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Prince  of  Bevern,  signalized  themselves  on  this  occa- 
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sion  in  storming  two  batteries ;  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  took  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  in  flank, 
while  the  king  with  his  left,  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Moldaw.  In  short,  after  a  very  long 
and  obstinate  engagement,  and  many  signal  examples  of 
valour  on  both  sides,  the  Austrians  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  field  of  battle,  leaving  beliind  sixty  pieces  of  cannon, 
all  their  tents,  baggage,  military  chest,  and,  in  a  word, 
their  whole  camp.  The  weight  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the 
right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  the  remains  of  which,  to  the 
amount  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  fled  towards  Be- 
neschau,  where  they  afterwards  assembled  under  M.  Pret- 
nach,  general  of  horse.  The  infantry  retired  towards 
Prague,  and  threw  themselves  into  that  city  with  their 
commanders,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  JNIareschal 
Brown  ;  but  they  were  much  harassed  in  their  retreat  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Prussians  under  Mareschal  Keith. 
Tlie  Prussians  took,  on  this  occasion,  ten  standards,  and 
upwards  of  four  thousand  prisoners,  thirty  of  whom  were 
officers  of  rank.  Their  loss  amounted  to  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  killed,  and  about  three  thousand 
wounded.  Among  the  former  were  General  d'Amstel,  the 
Prince  of  Holstein-Beck,  the  Colonels  Goltze  and  Man- 
stein,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boke.  Among  the  latter, 
the  Generals  Wenterfield,  De  la  Mothe,  Feuque,  Haut- 
charmoy,  Blackensee,  and  Plettenberg.  The  number  of 
the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of  tlie  Austrians  was 
much  greater.  Among  these  last  was  Mareschal  Browft, 
who  received  a  wound,  which,  from  the  chagrin  he  suffer- 
ed, rather  than  from  its  own  nature,  proved  mortal.  The 
day  after  the  battle,  Colonel  Meyer  was  detached  with  a 
battalion  of  Prussian  pandouis,  and  four  hundred  hussars, 
to  destroy  a  very  considerable  and  valuable  magazine  of 
the  Austrians  at  Pilsen,  and  this  service  he  performed. 
He  also  completed  the  destruction  of  several  others  of  less 
importance;  by  the  loss  of  which, however, all  possibihty 
of  subsistence  was  cut  off  from  any  succours  the  Austrians 
might  have  expected  from  the  empire. 

§  XXXVI.  The  Prussians,  following  their  blow,  imme- 
diately invested  Prague  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  king 
commanding  on  one  side,  and  Mareschal  Keith  on  the 
other.  In  four  days  the  whole  city  was  surrounded  with 
lines  and  intrench ments,  by  which  all  communication 
from  without  was  entirely  cut  off:  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine and  JIareschal  Brown,  the  two  Princes  of  Saxony, 
the  Prince  of  Modena,  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  Count 
Lacy,  and  several  other  persons  of  great  distinction,  were 
shut  up  within  the  walls,  together  with  above  twenty 
thousand  of  the  Austrian  army,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Prague  after  their  defeat.  Every  thing  continued  quiet 
on  both  sides,  scarce  a  cannon-shot  being  fired  by  either 
for  some  time  after  this  hlockade  was  formed  :  and  in  the 
meantime  after  this  blockade  made  themselves  masters  of 
Cziscaberg,  an  eminence  which  commands  the  town,  where 
the  Austrians  had  a  strong  redoubt,  continuing  likewise 
to  strengthen  their  v.orks.  Already  they  had  made  a  sally, 
and  taken  some  other  ineft'ectual  steps  to  recover  this 
post ;  but  a  more  decisive  stroke  was  necessary.  Accord- 
inglv,  a  design  was  formed  of  attacking  the  Prussian  army 
in  the  night  with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men,  to  be 
sustained  bv  all  the  grenadiers,  volunteers,  pandours,  and 
Hungarian  "infantry.  In  case  an  impression  could  be 
made  on  the  king's  lines,  it  was  intended  to  open  a  way, 
sword  in  hand,  through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  to 
ease  Prague  of  the  multitude  of  forces  locked  up  useless 
within  the  walls,  serving  only  to  consume  the  provisions 
of  the  garrison,  and  hasten  the  surrender  of  the  place. 
Happilv  a  deserter  gave  the  Prince  of  Prussia  intelligence 
of  the  enemv's  design  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Pro- 
per measures  were  immediately  taken  for  their  reception, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  army  was 
under  arms.  This  design  was  conducted  with  so  much 
silence,  that  though  the  Prussians  were  warned  of  it,  Ihey 
could  discover  nothing  before  the  enemy  had  charged  their 
advanced  posts.  Their  attack  was  begun  on  the  side  of 
the  little  town,  against  Mareschal  Keith's  camp,  and  the 
left  wing  of  the  Prussian  army  encamped  nn  the  Moldaw. 
From  hence  it  is  probable  the  Austrians  proposed  not  only 
to  deslrov  the  batteries  that  vvere  raising,  but  to  attack  the 
bridges  of  communication  which  the  Prussians  threw  over 
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tlie  Moldaw,  .it  about  a  quarter  of  a  flerman  mile  aliovp 
ai\(i  below  l'ms;iie,  at  Hrani;;  and  Poflhalia.  The  iireatest 
alarm  bei;an  alioiu  two  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  hoped  to 
liave  come  silently  and  nnexpectedly  npon  the  miners,  but 
they  had  left  work  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  At 
the  report  of  the  first  piece  which  they  fired,  the  piquet  of 
the  third  battalion  of  I'russian  guards,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  men,  who  marched  out  of  the  camp  to  sustain 
the  i)ody  which  covei-ed  the  works,  was  thrown  into  some 
confusion,  from  the  darkness  of  tlie  night,  which  prevented 
their  distinguisliins;  the  Austrian  troops  from  their  own. 
Lieutenant  jork,  detached  with  two  platoons  to  recunnoitre 
the  enemy,  attemptini;  to  discover  their  disposition  by 
kindlinw  a  fire.  Captain  Rodi;;,  by  the  light  of  this  fire, 
perceived  the  enemy's  situation,  immediately  formed  the 
design  of  falliuf;  upon  them  in  flank,  and  gave  orders  to 
his  men  to  fire  in  platoons,  which  they  performed,  mutually 
repeaiiiis  the  signal  given  by  their  commander.  The 
enemy  fled  with  the  s;reater  precipitation,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the  piquet,  and  as  the  shouting 
of  the  Prussian  soldiers  made  tliem  mistake  it  for  a  numer- 
ous body.  Many  of  them  deserted,  many  took  shelter  in 
Prague,  and  many  more  were  driven  into  the  river  and 
drowned.  At  (he  same  time  this  attack  began,  a  regiment 
of  horse  grenadiers  fell  upon  a  redoubt  whirh  the  Prus- 
sians had  thrown  up,  supported  by  the  Hungarian  infantry  ; 
they  returned  three  times  to  the  assault,  and  were  as  often 
beat  back  by  the  Prussians,  whom  they  found  it  impos- 
sible to  dislodEe ;  thouiih  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick's 
battalion,  which  guarded  this  post,  suH'ered  extremelv. 
During  this  attack  the  enemy  kept  an  incessant  fire  with 
their  musketry  upon  the  whole  front  of  the  Prussians,  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Margaret  to  the  river.  At  three  in  the 
morning  the  Prussians  quitted  their  camp  to  engage  the 
enemy.  The  battalion  of  Pannewitz  attacked  a  building 
called  the  Red-house,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
clivity before  Wellastowitz.  The  pandours,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  this  house,  fired  upon  them  incessantly 
from  all  the  doors  and  windows  until  they  were  dislodged  ; 
and  the  Prussian  battalions  were  obliged  to  sustain  the 
fire  both  of  cannon  and  musketry  for  above  two  hours, 
when  the  enemy  retired  to  the  city,  except  the  pandours, 
who  again  took  possession  of  the  Red-house,  which  the 
Prussians  were  forced  to  abandon,  because  the  artillery  of 
Prague  kept  a  continued  fire  upon  it  from  the  moment  it 
was  known  to  be  in  their  hands.  The  Austrians  left  be- 
hind them  many  dead  and  wounded,'  besides  deserters ; 
and  the  Prussians,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  several 
officers  and  private  men,  made  some  prisoners.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  the  King  of  Prussia's  younsrest  brother,  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  face. 

§  XXW'II.  The  Prussian  works  being  completed,  and 
heavy  artillery  arrived,  four  batteries,  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moldaw,  began  to  play  w  ith  great  fury.  Near  three 
hundred  bombs,  besides  an  infinity  of  ignited  balls,  were 
thrown  into  the  city  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  scene  was  lamentable :  houses,  men.  and  horses, 
wrapped  in  flames,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  confusion 
within,  together  with  the  want  of  proper  artillery  and  am- 
munition, obliged  the  Austrians  to  cease  firing,  and  fiir- 
nished  his  Prussian  majesty  with  all  the  opportumtv  he 
could  wish  of  pouring  destruction  upon  this  unfortunate 
city.  The  horrors  of  war  seemed  to  have  extinguished  the 
principles  of  humanity.  No  regard  was  paid  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants;  the  Austrians  obstinately  main- 
tained possession,  and  the  Prussians  practised  every  stra- 
tajem,  every  barbarous  refinement,  that  constitutes  the 
military  art,  to  oblige  them  to  capitulate.  After  the  con- 
flagration had  lasted  three  days,  and  consumed  a  prodigious 
number  of  buildings,  the  principal  inhabitants,  burghers, 
and  clergy,  perceiving  their  city  on  the  iioint  of  being 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  besought  the  commatider, 
in  a  body,  to  liearken  to  terms  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  pity,  and  instead  of  being  moved  with  their  sup- 
plications, drove  out  twelve  thousand  persons,  the  least 
useful  in  defending  the  city.  These,  by  order  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty,  were  auain  forced  back,  which  soon  produced 
so  great  a  scarcity  of  provision  within  the  walls,  that  the 
Austrians  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  horse- 


flesh, forty  horses  being  daily  distributed  to  the  troops, 
and  llie  same  food  soUl  at  four-pence  a  pound  to  the  in- 
habitants. However,  as  there  still  remained  great  abund- 
ance of  corn,  they  were  far  from  being  brought  to  the  last 
extremity.  Two  vigorous  and  well  conducted  sallies  weie 
made,  but  they  proved  unsuccessful.  The  only  advantage,. 
resulting  from  them,  was  the  perpetual  alarm  in  whicK 
they  kept  the  Prussian  camp,  and  the  vigilance  required  to 
guard  against  the  attacks  of  a  numerous,  resolute,  an^ 
desperate  garrison. 

§  .\XX\TII.  Whatever  difficulties  might  have  attended 
the  conquest  of  Prague,  certain  it  is,  that  the  aft'airs  of  the 
empress-(|ueen  were  in  the  most  critical  and  desperate 
situation.  Her  grand  army  dispersed  in  parties,  and  fly* 
iiig  for  subsistence  in  small  corps;  their  princes  and  com-- 
manders  cooped  up  in  Prague ;  that  capital  in  imminent' 
danger  of  being  taken  ;  the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ;  a  con- 
siderable army  on  the  point  of  surrendering  prisoners  of 
war ;  all  the  queen's  hereditary  dominions  open  and  ex- 
poseii  ;  the  whole  fertile  tract  of  country  from  Egra  to  the 
Moldaw  in  actual  possession  of  the  Prussians ;  the  distance 
to  the  archduchy  of  Austria  not  very  considerable,  and 
secured  only  by  the  Danube;  Vienna  under  the  utmost 
apprehensions  of  a  siege,  and  the  imperial  family  ready  to 
take  refuge  in  Hungary  ;  the  Prussian  forces  deemed  in- 
vincible, and  the  sanguine  friends  of  that  monarch  already 
sharing  with  him,  in  imagination,  the  spoils  of  the  ancient, 
and  illustrious  house  of  Austria.  Such  was  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  such  the  difficulties  to  be  combated,  when 
Leopold,  Count  Daiin,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Austrian  forces,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disgrace,  and 
turn  the  fortune  of  the  war.  This  general,  tutored  by'long 
experience  under  the  best  officers  of  Europe,  and  the  par- 
ticular favourite  of  the  great  Kevenhuller,  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  raised  to  art  in  chief,  at  the  head  of  an  armv,  on 
which  depended  the  fate  of  Austria  and  the  empire.  Born 
of  a  noble  family,  he  relied  solely  upon  his  own  merit, 
without  soliciting  court  favour;  he  aspired  after  the  highest 
preferment,  and  succeeded  by  mere  dint  of  superior  worth. 
His  progress  from  the  station  of  a  subaltern  was  slow  and 
silent;  his  promotion  to  the  chief  command  was  received 
with  universal  esteem  and  applause.  Cautious,  steady, 
penetrating,  and  sagacious,  he  was  opposed  as  another 
Fabius  to  the  modern  Hannibal,  to  check  the  fire  and 
vigour  of  that  monarch  by  prudent  foresight  and  wary 
circumspection.  Arriving  at  Bcomischbrod,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Prague,  the  day  after  the  late  defeat,  he  halted  to 
collect  the  fugitive  corps  and  broken  remains  of  the  Aus- 
trian armv,  and  soon  drew  toi;etlier  a  force  so  considerable, 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  de- 
tached the  Prince  of  Bevern,  with  twenty  liattalions,  and 
thirty  squadrons,  to  attack  him  before  numbers  should 
render  him  formidable.  Daun  was  too  prudent  to  give 
battle,  with  dispirited  troops,  to  an  army  flushed  with 
victory.  He  retired  on  the  first  advice  that  the  Prussians 
were  advancinrr,  and  took  past  at  Kolin,  where  he  in- 
trenched himself  strongly,  opened  the  way  for  the  daily 
supply  of  recruits  sent  to  his  army,  and  ins|iired  the  gar- 
rison of  Prague  with  fresh  courage,  in  expectation  of  being 
soon  relieved.  Here  he  kept  close  within  his  camp, 
divided  the  Prussian  force,  by  obliging  the  king  to  employ 
near  half  his  army  in  watching  his  designs,  weakened  his 
efforts  against  Praiiuo,  liarassed  the  enemy  by  cutting  off 
their  convoys,  and  restored,  by  degrees,  the  languishing 
and  almost  desponding  spirits  of  his  troops.  Perfectly 
acquainted  with-the  ardour  and  discipline  of  the  Prussian 
forces,  with  tlie  enterprising  and  impetuous  disposition  of 
that  monarch,  and  sensible  that  his  situation  would  prove 
irksome  and  embarrassing  to  the  enemy,  he  improved  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  seemed  to  foresee  all  the  conse- 
quences, and  directed  everv  measure  to  produce  them. 
Thus  he  retarded  the  enemy's  operations,  and  assiduously 
avoided  precipitating  an  action  until  the  Prussian  vigour 
should  be  exhausted,  their  strength  impaired  by  losses 
and  desertion,  the  first  fire  and  ardour  of  their  genius  ex- 
tinguished by  continual  fatigue  and  incessant  alarms,  and 
until  the  impression  made  on  his  own  men,  bv  the  late 
defeat,  should,  in  some  degree,  be  effaced.  The  event 
justified  Daun's  conduct.    His  army  grew  every  day  more 
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numerous,  wliile  liis  Prussian  majestv  began  to  express  tlie 
utmost  impatience  at  the  len^tli  of  tfie  sieae.  \Vlien  tliat 
monarch  first  invested  Prague,  it  was  on  the  presumption 
tliat  the  numerous  forces  within  tlie  walls  would,  bj  con- 
suming all  the  provision,  oblioe  it  to  surrender  m  a  few 
days ;  but  perceivins;  that  the  Austrians  had  still  a  con- 
siderable (juantily  of  corn,  that  Count  Daun's  army  was 
daily  increasing,  and  would  soon  be  powerful  enoujjh  not 
only  to  cope  with  the  detachment  imder  the  Prince  of  Be- 
vern,  but  in  a  condition  to  raise  the  siege,  he  determined 
to  give  the  count  battle  with  one  part  of  his  army,  while 
he  kept  Prague  blocked  up  with  the  other.  The  Austrians, 
amounting  now  to  sixty  thousand  men,  were  deeply  m- 
trenched,  and  defended  liy  a  numerous  train  of  artillery, 
placed  on  redoubts  and  batteries  erected  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous posts.  Every  accessible  part  of  the  camp  was 
fortified  vvitli  lines  and  heavy  pieces  of  battering  cannon, 
and  the  foot  of  the  hills  secured  by  difficult  defiles.  Yet, 
stronj;  as  this  situation  might  appear,  formidable  as  the 
Austrian  forces  certainly  were,  his  Prussian  majesty  un- 
dertook to  dislodge  them  with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot 
not  exceeding  thirty-two  thousand  men. 

§  XXXIX.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  the  King  of 
Prussia  quitted  the  camp  before  Prague,  escorted  by  a  few 
battalions  and  squadrons,  with  which  he  joined  the  Prince 
of  Bevern  at  Milkowitz.  Mareschal  Keith,  it  is  said,  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  measure,  and  advised  either  raising  the 
siege  entirely,  and  attacking  the  Austrians  with  the  united 
forces  of  Prussia,  or  postponing  the  attack  on  the  camp  at 
Kolin,  until  his  majesty  should  either  gain  possession  of 
the  city,  or  some  attempts  siiould  be  made  to  oblige  him 
to  quit  his  posts.  From  either  measure  an  advantage  would 
have  resulted.  With  his  whole  army  he  might  probably 
have  defeated  Count  Daun,  orat  least  have  obliged  him  to 
retreat.  Had  he  continued  within  his  lines  at  Prague,  the 
Austrian  general  could  not  have  constrained  him  to  raise 
the  siege  without  losing  his  own  ad  vantageous  situation,  and 
giving  battle  upon  terms  nearly  equal.  But  the  king,  elated 
with  success,  impetuous  in  his  valour,  and  confident  of  the 
superiority  of  his  own  troops  in  point  of  discipline,  thought 
all  resistance  must  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  victorious 
arm,  and  yield  to  that  courage  which  had  already  sur- 
mounted such  difficulties,  disregarded  the  mareschal's  sage 
counsel,  and  marched  up  to  the  attack  undaunted,  and 
even  assured  of  success.  By  the  eighteenth  the  two  armies 
were  in  sight,  and  his  majesty  found  that  Count  Daun 
had  not  only  fortified  his  camp  with  all  the  heavy  cannon 
of  Olmutz,  hut  was  strongly  reinforced  with  troops  from 
Moravia  and  Austria,  which  had  joined  him  after  the  king's 
departure  from  Prague.  He  found  the  Austrians  drawn 
up  in  three  lines  upon  the  high  grounds  between  Genlilz 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  approach 
their  situation,  the  Prussian  infantry  marched  up  with 
firmness,  while  shot  was  poured  like  hail  from  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and  began  the  attack  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
They  drove  the  Austrians  with  irresistible  intrepidity  from 
two  eminences  secured  with  hea\y  cannon,  and  two  vil- 
lages defended  by  several  battalions ;  but,  in  attacking  the 
third  eminence,  were  flanked  by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  by 
grape  shot  poured  from  the  batteries ;  and,  after  a  violent 
conflict,  and  prodigious  loss  of  men,  thrown  into  disorder. 
Animated  with  the  king's  presence,  they  rallied,  and  re- 
turned with  double  ardour  to  the  charge,  but  were  a  second 
time  repulsed.  Seven  times  successively  did  Prince  Ferdin- 
and renew  the  attack,  performing  every  duty  of  a  great  gene- 
ral and  valiant  soldier,  though  always  with  the  same  fortune. 
The  inferiority  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  the  disadvantages  of 
ground,  where  the  cavalry  could  not  act,  the  advantageous 
situation  of  the  enemy,  their  numerous  artillery,  their  in- 
trenchments,  numbers,  and  obstinacy,  joined  to  the  skill 
and  conduct  of  their  general,  all  conspired  to  defeat  the 
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hopes  of  the  Prussians,  to  surmount  their  valour,  and  oblige 
thim  to  retreat.  The  king  then  made  a  last  and  furious 
efTort,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  on  the  enemy's  left  wing, 
but  with  as  little  success  as  all  the  former  attacks.  Every 
effort  was  made,  and  every  attempt  was  productive  only 
of  greater  losses  and  misfortunes.  At  last,  after  exfiosing 
his  person  in  the  most  perilous  situations,  his  Prussian 
majesty  drew  oft'  his  forces  from  the  field  of  battle,  retiring 
in  such  good  order,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  as  prevented  a 
pursuit,  or  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Almost 
all  the  officers  on  either  side  distinguished  themselves ; 
and  Count  Daun,  whose  conduct  emulated  tliat  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  received  two  slight  wounds,  and  had  a 
horse  killed  under  him.  The  losses  of  both  armies  were 
very  considerable :  on  that  of  the  Prussians,  the  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  eight  tbousand  ;  less  perni- 
cious, however,  to  his  majesty's  cause  than  the  -frequent 
desertions,  and  other  innumerable  ill  consequences  that 
ensued. 

§  XL.  When  the  Prussian  army  arrived  at  Nimburgh, 
his  majesty,  leaving  the  command  with  the  Prince  of 
Bevern,  took  horse,  and,  escorted'  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
hussars,  set  out  for  Prague,  where  he  arrived  next  morning, 
without  halting,  after  having  beAi  the  whole  preceding 
day  on  horseback.  Immediately  he  gave  orders  for  send- 
ing off  his  artillery,  ammuniticm,  and  baggage  ;  these  were 
executed  with  so  much  expedition,  that  the  tents  were 
struck,  and  the  army  on  their  march,  before  the  garrison 
were  informed  of  the  king's  defeat.  Thus  terminated  the 
battle  of  Kolin  and  siege  of  Prague,  in  which  the  acknow- 
ledged errors  of  his  Prusian  majesty  were,  in  some  mea- 
sure, atoned  by  the  candour  with  which  he  owned  his 
mistake,  both  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  Mareschal,"^  and  in  con- 
versation with  several  of  his  general  officers.  Most  people, 
indeed,  imagined  the  king  highly  blamable  for  checking 
the  ardour  of  his  troops  to  stop  and  lay  siege  to  Prague. 
They  thought  he  should  have  pursued  his  conquests,  over- 
run Austria,  Moravia,  and  all  the  hereditary  dominions, 
from  which  alone  the  empress-queen  could  draw  speedy 
succours.  A  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men 
would  have  blocked  up  Prague,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  Prussian  forces  might  have  obliged  the  imperial  family 
to  retire  from  Vienna,  and  effectually  prevented  Count 
Daun  from  assembling  another  army.  It  was  universally 
expected  he  would  have  bent  his  march  straight  to  the 
capital ;  but  he  dreaded  leaving  the  numerous  army  in 
Prague  behind,  and  it  was  of  great  importance  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Bohemia.  The  Prince  of  Prussia 
marched  all  night  with  his  corps  to  Nimburgh,  where  he 
joined  the  Prince  of  Bevern,  and  Mareschal  Keith  re- 
treated next  day.  Count  Brown  having  died  before,  of 
the  wounds  he  received  on  the  sixth  of  IMay,  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine  sallied  out  with  a  large  body  of  Austrians, 
and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Prussians;  but  did  no  further 
mischief  than  killing  about  two  hundred  of  their  men. 
The  siege  of  Prague  being  thus  raised,  the  imprisoned 
Austrians  received  their  deliverer.  Count  Daun,  with  in- 
expressible joy,  and  their  united  forces  became  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  in  a 
short  time  obliged  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  take  refuge 
in  Saxony.  The  Austrians  harassed  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  liis  retreat ;  but  their  armies,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  were  not  in  a  condition,  from  their  late  sufferings, 
to  make  any  decisive  attempt  upon  him,  as  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony  abound  with  situations  easily  defended. 

§  XLl.  Having  thus  described  the  progress  of  the  Prus- 
sians in  Bohemia,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  on  the  transac- 
tions which  distinguished  the  campaign  in  Westphalia. 
To  guar3  against  the  storm  which  menaced  Hanover  in  par- 
ticular, orders  were  transmitted  thither  to  recruit  the  troops 
that  had  been  sent  back  from  England,  to  augment  each 
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company,  to  remount  llie  ciivuliy  willi  tlie  utmost  expedi- 
tion ;  not  to  sufler  any  liorses  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
electorate ;  to  furnish  tlie  majrazines  in  that  country  with 
all  things  necessary  for  fifty  tliousand  men.  Of  tliese 
twenty-six  thousand  were  to  be  Hanoverians  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  enmgements  entered  into  for  that  purpose, 
twelve  thousand  Hessians,  six  thousand  BrunswicKers, 
two  thousand  Saxe  Golhans,  and  a  thousand  Lunen- 
burghers,  to  be  joined  bv  a  considerable  body  of  Prussians, 
the  wliole  commanded  hy  his  royal  highness  the  Dul\e  of 
Cumberland.  The  King  of  England,  having  published  a 
manifesto,  dated  at  Hanover,  specifying  his  motives  for 
taking  the  field  in  Westphalia,  tlie  troops  of  the  confede- 
*tated  states  that  were  to  compose  the  allied  army,  under 
the  name  of  an  army  of  observation,  began  to  assemble 
with  all  possible  diligence  near  Bielefeldt.  Thither  the 
generals,  appointed  to  command  the  several  divisions,  re- 
paired, to  settle  the  plan  of  operations  with  their  com- 
mander, the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  having  left  Lon- 
don on  the  ninth  of  April,  arrived  on  the  sixteenth  at 
Hanover,  and  from  thence  repaired  to  the  army,  which, 
having  been  joined  by  three  Prussian  regiments  that  re- 
tired from  Wesel,  consisted  of  thirty-seven  battalions  and 
thirty-four  squadrons.  Of  these  six  battalions  and  six 
squadrons  were  posted  at  Bielefeldt,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-General  Baron  de  Sporcken  ;  six  battalions, 
under  Lieulenant-General  de  Block,  at  Hervorden ;  six  bat- 
talions and  four  squadrons  under  Major-General  l.edebour, 
between  Hervorden  and  Minden  ;  seven  battalions  and 
ten  squadrons,  under  Lieutenant-General  d'Oberg,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamelen  ;  and  five  battalions  and  four 
squadrons, under  Major-General  de  Hauss,near  Nienburgh. 
The  head-quarters  of  his  royal  highness  were  at  Bielefeldt. 

§  XLIL  In  the  meantime  the  French  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  continued  filing  oft'  incessantly.  The  siege  of 
Gueldres  was  converted  into  a  blockade,  occasioned  by  the 
difficulties  the  enemy  found  in  raising  batteries;  and 
a  party  of  Hanoverians  having  passed  the  Weser,  as  well 
to  ravage  the  country  of  Paderbourn  as  to  reconnoitre  the 
French,  carried  off"  several  waggons  loaded  with  wheat  and 
oats,  destined  for  the  territories  of  the  Elector  of  Cologn. 
On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Fischer  having  had  an  engage- 
ment with  a  small  body  of  Hanoverians,  in  the  county  of 
Mecklenbnrgh,  routed  them,  and  made  some  prisoners. 
After  several  other  petty  skirmishes  between  the  French 
and  the  Hanoverians,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  altered 
the  position  of  his  camp,  by  placing  it  between  Bielefeldt 
and  Hervorden,  in  hopes  of  frustrating  the  design  of  the 
enemy  ;  who,  declining  to  attack  him  on  the  side  of  Brac- 
wede,  after  having  reconnoitred  his  situation  several  days, 
made  a  motion  on  their  left,  as  if  they  meant  to  get  he- 
tween  him  and  the  Weser.  This  step  was  no  sooner  taken, 
than,  on  the  thirteenth  of  June  in  the  afternoon,  having 
received  advice  that  the  enemy  had  caused  a  large  body  of 
troops,  followed  by  a  second,  to  march  on  the  right  to 
Burghotte,  he  ordered  his  army  to  march  that  evening 
towards  Hervorden  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Major-General 
Hardenberg  marched  with  four  battalions  of  grenadiers, 
and  a  regiment  of  horse,  to  reinforce  that  post.  Count 
Schulenberg  covered  the  left  of  the  march  with  a  battalion 
of  grenadiers,  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  the  light  trcTops  of 
Buckeburgh.  The  whole  army  inarched  in  two  columns. 
The  right,  composed  of  horse,  and  followed  by  two  bat- 
talions, to  cover  their  passage  through  the  enclosures  and 
defiles,  passed  by  the  right  of  Bielefeldt;  and  the  left, 
consisting  of  infantry,  marched  by  the  left  of  the  same 
town.  The  van-guard  of  the  French  army  attacked  the 
rear-guard  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Major-General 
Einsiedel,  very  briskly,  and  at  first  put  them  into  some 
confusion,  but  they  immediately  recovered  themselves. 
This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.  At  break  of  day 
the  enemy's  reinforcements  returned  to  the  charse,  but 
were  again  repulsed,  nor  could  they  once  break  through 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Alfeldt's  Hanoverian  guards,  which 
closed  the  army's  march  with  a  detachment  of  regular 
troops,  and  a  new  raised  corps  of  hunters. 

§  XLlII.  The  allies  encamjied  at  Cofeldt  the  fourteenth, 
and  remained  there  all  the  next  day,  when  the  enemy's 
detachments  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Hervorden,  and 
made  a  feint  as  if  they  would  attack  the  town,afier  having 


summoned  it  to  surrender ;  but  they  retired  without  at- 
tempting any  thing  further:  in   the  meantime  the  troops 
that  were  posted  at  Hervorden,  and  formed  the  rear-guatd, 
passed   the  \\'eser  on  the  side  of  Remen,  without  any 
molestation,  and   encamped  at   Holtzuysen.     A  body  of 
troops  which  had  been  left  at  Bielefeldt,  to  cover  the 
duke's  retreat,  after  some  skirmishes  with  the  French,  r^ 
joined  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herfort ;  and  a 
few  days  after,  his  royal   highness  drew  near   his  bridges 
on  the  Weser,  and  sent  over  his  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition.     At  the  same  time  some  detachments  passed 
the  river  on  the  right,  between  Minden  and  Oldendorp, 
and  marked   out  a  new  camp  advantageously  situated, 
having  the  Weser  in  front,  and  the  right  and  left  covered 
with  eminences  and   marshes.     There  the  army  under  his 
royal   highness  reassembled,  and   the   French  fixed   their 
head-quarters  at  Bielefeldt,  which   the  Hanoverians  had 
quitted,  leaving  in  it  only  a  part  of  a  magazine,  which  had 
been  set  on  fire.     By  this  time  the  French  were  in  such 
want  of  forage,  that  M.  d'Etrees  himself,  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  all  the  officers,  without  exception,  were 
obliged  to  send  back  part  of  their  horses.     However,  on 
the  tenth  of  June  their  whole  army,  consisting  of  seventy 
battalions  and  forty  squadrons,  with  fifty-two  pieces  of 
cannon,  besides  a  body  of  cavalry  left  at  Ruremonde  for 
the  conveniency  of  forage,  was  put  in  motion.     In  spite 
of  almost  impassable  forests,  famine,  and  every  other  ob- 
stacle that  could  be  thrown  in  their  way  by  a  vigilant  and 
experienced  general,  they  at  length  surmounted  all  diffi- 
culties, and    advanced    into   a  country   abounding   w  th 
plenty,  and  unused  to  the  ravage  of  war.    It  was  imagined 
that   the   passage   of  the  Weser,  which  defends  Hanover 
from  foreign  attacks,  would  have  been  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  army  of  the  allies ;  but  whether,  in  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  act  only 
upon  the  defensive,  and  not  to  begin  the  attack  in  a  coun- 
try that  was  not  concerned   as  a  principal  in  the  war,  or 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  found  himself  too  weak  to  make 
head  against  the  enemy,  is  a  question  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine.     However  that  may  have  been,  tlie 
whole  French  army  passed  the  Weser  on  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  of  July,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.    Tlie  man- 
ner of  effecting  this  passage  is  thus  related  : — Mareschal 
d'Etrees,  being  informed  that  his  magazines  of  provisions 
were  well  furnished,  his  ovens  estabhshed,  and   the  artil- 
lery and  pontoons  arrived  at  the  destiried  places,  ordered 
Lieutenant-General  Broglio,  with  ten   battalions,  twelve 
squadrons,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  to  march  to  Enghe- 
ren  ;  Lieutenant-General  M.  de  Chevert,  with  sixteen  bat- 
talions, three  brigades  of  carabineers,  the  royal  hunters, 
and   six  hundred  hussars,  to  march  to  Hervorden  ;  and 
Lieutenant-General  Marquis  d'Armentieres,  with  twelve 
battalions,  and  ten  squadrons,  to  march  to  Ulrickhausen. 
All  these  troops  being  arrived  in  their  camp  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  halted  the  fifth.     On  the  sixth,  twenty-two  bat- 
talions and  thirty-two  squadrons,  under  the  command   of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  now  arrived  at  the  army, 
marched  to  Ulrickhausen,  from  whence  M.  d'Armentieres 
had   set  out  earlv  in  the  morning,  with  the  troops  under 
his  command,  an'd  by  hasty  marches  got  on  the  seventh, 
by  eleven  at  night,  to  Blankenhoven,  where  he  found  the 
boats  which   had    gone  from  Ahrensberg.    The    bridges 
were  built,  the  cannon  planted,  and   the  intrenchments  at 
the  head  of  the  bridges  completed  in  the  night  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth.    The  mareschal  having  sent  away 
part  of  his  baggage  from  Bielefeldt  on  the  sixth,  went  in 
person  on  the  seventh  at  eleven  o'clock  to  Horn,  and  on 
the  eighth  to  Braket.     On  advice  that  JM.  d'Armentieres 
had  thrown  his  bridges  across  witiiout  opposition,  and  was 
at  work  on  his  intrenchments,  he  went  on  the  ninth  to  Blan- 
kenhoven, to  see  the  bridges  and  intrenchments ;  and  after- 
wards advanced  to  examine  the  first  position  he  intended  for 
this  army,  and  came  down  to  the  right  side  of  the  Weser  to 
the  abbey  of  Corvey,  where  he  forded  the  river,  with  the 
princes  of  the  blond,  and  their  attendants.     On  the  tenth  in 
the  morning,  he  got  on  horseback  by  four  o'clock,  to  see  the 
Duke  of  Orleans's  division  file  off',  which  arrived  at  Corvey 
at  ten  o'clock  ;  as  also  that  of  AI.  d'Armentieres,  which  ar- 
rived at  eleven,  and  that  of  M.Souvre,  which  arrived  at  noon. 
The  mareschal  having  examined  the  course  of  the  river, 
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caused  llie  bridses  of  pontoons  to  be  laid  within  sun-sliot 
of  the  abbey,  wfiere  llie  Viscount  de  Turciine  passed  that 
river  in  the'  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  and  where  the  divisions  under  liro'jlio  and  Chevert 
now  passed  it  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  These  two 
generals  being  informed  of  what  was  to  be  done  upon  the 
tipper  Weser,  attacked  Minden,  and  carried  it,  whilst  a 
detachment  of  the  Frencli  entered  the  country  of  East 
Fnesland,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  d'Auvel ; 
and  after  takini;  possession  of  Lier,  marched  on  the  right  of 
the  Ems  to  Embden,  the  only  sea-port  the  King  of  Prussia 
had,  which  at  first  seemed  determined  to  make  a  defence; 
but 'the  inhabitants  were  not  agreed  upon  the  methods  to 
be  taken  for  that  purpose.  They,  therefore,  met  to  delibe- 
late,  but  in  the  meantime,  their  gates  being  shut,  M. 
d'Auvel  caused  some  cannon  to  be  brought  to  beat  them 
down  ;  and  the  garrison,  composed  of  four  hundred  Prus- 
sians, not  being  strong  enough  to  defend  the  town,  the 
soldiers  mutinied  against  their  officers,  whereupon  a  capi- 
tulation was  agreed  on,  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the 
French  commander,  who  made  his  troops  enter  with  a 
great  deal  of  order,  assured  the  magistrates  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  them  observe  good  discipline,  and  pub- 
lished two  ordinances,  one  for  the  security  of  the  religion 
and  commerce  of  the  citv,  and  the  other  for  prohibitmg  the 
exportation  of  corn  an<^  forage  out  of  that  principality. 
The  inhabitants  were,  however,  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of 
alleisance  to  the  French  king. 

§  XLI V.  On  Sundav,  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  the  French, 
after  having  laid  part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  under 
contribution,  marched  in  three  columns  with  their  artillery, 
towards  the  village  of  Latford,when  JMajor-General  Fusten- 
burgh,  who  commanded  the  out-posts  in  the  village,  sent 
an  officer  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of  their  ap- 
proach. His  royal  highness  immediately  reinforced  those 
posts  with  a  bodv  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tcnant-General  Sporcken  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
support  the  village,  as  it  was  commanded  by  the  heights 
opposite  to  It,  which  were  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and 
being  sensible  that  it  would  be  always  in  his  power  to  re- 
take it,  from  its  situation  in  a  bottom  between  two  hills, 
he  withdrew  his  post  from  Latford.  The  French  then 
made  two  attacks,  one  at  the  point  of  the  wood,  and  the 
other  higher  up  in  the  same  wood,  opposite  to  the  grena- 
diers commanded  by  Major-General  Hardenberg,  but  they 
failed  in  both  ;  and  though  the  fire  of  their  artillery  was 
very  hot,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  The  French  army 
encamping  on  the  heights  opposite  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's posts,  the  intelligence  received,  that  M.  d'Etiees  had 
all  his  troops,  and  was  furnished  with  a  very  considerable 
train  of  artillery,  left  his  royal  hishness  no  room  to  doubt 
of  his  intending  to  attack  him.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
change  his  camp  for  a  more  advantageous  situation,  by 
drawing  up  his  army  on  the  eminence  between  the  Weser 
and  the  woods,  leaving  the  Hanielen  river  on  his  right,  the 
village  of  Hastenbeck  in  his  front,  and  his  left  close  to  the 
wood,  at  the  point  of  which  his  royal  highness  had  a  bat- 
tery of  twelve  pounders  and  howitzers.  There  was  a 
liollow  way  from  the  left  of  the  village  to  the  battery,  and 
a  morass  on  the  other  side  of  Hastenbeck  to  his  right. 
Major-General  Schulenberg,  with  the  hunters,  and  two  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers,  was  posted  in  the  corner  of  the  wood 
upon  the  left  of  the  battery ;  his  royal  highness  ordered 
the  village  of  Hastenbeck  to  be  cleared  to  his  front,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  m  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  the  ways  by  which  the  allies  had  a  commu- 
nication with  that  village  during  their  encampment  to  be 
rendered  impassable.  In  the  evening  he  withdrew  all  his 
outposts,  and  in  this  position  the  army  lay  upon  their 
arms  all  night.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  in  the  morning,  the 
French  army  marched  forward'  in  columns,  and  began  to 
cannonade  the  allies  very  severely,  marching  and  counter- 
marching continually,  and  seeming  to  intend  three  attacks, 
on  the  right,  the  left,  and  the  centre.  In  the  evening  their 
artillery  appeared  much  superior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The 
army  was  airain  ordered  to  lay  all  night  on  their  arms ; 
his  royal  highness  caused  a  battery  at  the  end  of  the  wood 
to  be  repaired  ;  Count  Schulenberg  to  be  reinforced  with 
a  battalion  of  grenadiers,  and  two  field  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
and  that  battery  to  be  also  supported  by  four  more  batta- 


lions of  grenadiers  under  the  command  of  Major-fJeneral 
Hardenberg.  He  likewise  caused  a  battery  to  be  erected 
of  twelve  six-oounders,  behind  the  village  of  Hastenbeck, 
and  took  all  tlie  precautious  he  could  think  of  to  give  the 
enemy  a  warm  reception.  As  soon  as  it  was  day-light, 
he  mounted  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  whom  he  found  in  the  same  situation  as  the  day 
before.  At  a  little  after  five,  a  very  smart  cannonading 
begun  against  the  battery  behind  the  village,  which  was 
supported  by  the  Hessian  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  stood 
a  most  severe  fire  with  surprising  steadiness  and  resolu- 
tion. Between  seven  and  eight  the  firing  of  small  arms 
began  on  the  left  of  the  allies,  when  his  royal  highness  or- 
dered Major-General  Behr,  witli  three  battalions  of  Bruns- 
wick, to  sustain  the  grenadiers  in  the  wood,  if  their 
assistance  should  be  wanted.  The  cannonading  continued 
above  six  hours,  during  which  the  troops,  that  were  ex- 
posed to  it,  never  once  abated  of  their  firmness.  The  fire 
of  the  small  arms  on  the  left  increasing,  and  the  French 
seeming  to  gain  ground,  his  royal  highness  detached  the 
colonels  Darkenhausen  and  Bredenbach,  with  three  Han- 
overian battalions  and  six  squadrons  round  the  wood  by 
Af?'erde,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  drove  several 
squadrons  of  the  enemy  back  to  their  army,  without  giving 
them  any  opportunity  to  charge.  At  length  the  grenadiers 
in  the  wood,  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded,  from  the 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy  that  appeared  there,  and  were 
marching  round  on  that  side,  thoueh  they  repulsed  every 
thing  that  appeared  in  their  front,  thought  it  advisable  to 
retire  nearer  the  left  of  the  army,  a  motion  which  gave  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  possessing  themselves  of  that 
battery  without  opposition.  Here  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Brunswick  distinsuished  himself  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
talion of  Wolfenbuttel  guards,  and  another  of  Hanoverians, 
who  attacked  and  repulsed,  with  their  bayonets,  a  superior 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  re-took  the  battery.  But  the 
French  being  in  possession  of  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded and  flankeJ  both  the  lines  of  the  infiintry  and  the 
battery  of  the  allies,  and  where  they  were  able  to  support 
their  attack  under  the  cover  of  a  hill,  his  royal  highness, 
considering  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  rear 
double  to  his,  and  the  impossibdity  of  dislodging  them  from 
their  post,  without  exposing  his  own  troops  too  much, 
ordered  a  retreat;  in  consequence  of  which  his  army  re- 
tired, first  to  Hamelen,  where  he  left  a  garrison,  then  to 
Nienburgh,  and  afterwards  to  Hova ;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which' town,  after  sending  away  all  the  magazines,  sick, 
and  wounded,  he  encamped,  in  order  to  cover  Bremen 
and  \'erden,  and  to  preserve  a  communication  with 
Stade,  to  which  place  the  archives,  and  most  valuable 
eflects  of  Hanover,  had  been  removed.  In  this  engagement, 
Colonel  Bredenback  attacked  four  brigades  very  strongly 
posted,  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon,  re- 
pulsed, and  drove  them  down  a  precipice,  and  took  all 
their  artillery  and  ammunition  ;  but  preferring  the  care  of 
his  wounded  to  the  glorv  of  carrying  away  the  cannon,  he 
brought  off  only  six,  nailing  up  and  destroying  the  rest. 
The  loss  of  the'allies  in  all  the  skirmishes,  which  lasted 
three  days,  was  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men  kill- 
ed, nine"  hundred  and  seven  wounded,  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty  missing,  or  taken  prisoners  ;  whilst  that  of  the 
F'rench,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  amounted  to  fif- 
teen hundred  men. 

§  XL\'.  The  French,  being  left  masters  of  the  field, 
soon  reduced  Hamelen,  which  was  far  from  being  well 
fortified,  obliged  the  garrison  to  capitulate,  and  took  out 
of  the  town  sixty  brass  cannon,  several  mortars,  forty  ovens, 
part  of  the  equipage  of  the  duke's  army,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  and  ammunition,  which  they  found 
in  it,  together  with  a  great  many  sick  and  wounded, 
who,  not  being  included  in  the  capitulation,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Whether  the  court  of  France  had  any 
reason  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  Mareschal 
d'Etrces,  or  whether  its  monarch  was  lilindlv  guided  by 
the  counsels  of  his  favourite,  the  Marquis  de  Pompadour, 
who,  desirous  to  testify  her  gratitude  to  the  man  who  liad 
been  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  her  high  promotion, 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fbr- 
tune?,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  her  own  already 
immense  treasures,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine; 
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tliouoh  the  event  seems  plainly  to  5pe;ik  the  last.  Even  at 
the  tune,  no  comparison  was  made  between  the  military 
skill  of  the  Waresclial  it'Etrees,  and  that  of  the  Dnke  de 
Kiclielieu ;  but,  however  that  may  liave  been,  this  last, 
who,  if  he  had  not  shone  in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  ex- 
celled all,  or  at  least  most  of  his  contemporaries,  in  the 
more  refined  arts  of  a  courtier,  was,  just  before  the  battle 
we  have  been  speakin;;  of,  apponited  to  supersede  the 
former  in  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Lower  Sax- 
ony, where  he  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  Aiignst,  with  the 
tjtle  of  Mareschal  of  France ;  and  M.  d'Etrces  immedi- 
ately resigned  the  command. 

§  XL\"I.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck, 
the  French  sent  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  men  to  lay 
under  contribution  the  countries  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenhuttle,  as  well  as  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and 
\'crden  ;  and  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  new  com- 
mander, the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  was  detached  with  two 
thousand  men  lo  take  possession  of  Hanover  itself,  with 
the  title  of  governor  of  tliat  city.  He  accordingly  marched 
thither;  and  upon  his  arrival  the  Hanoverian  garrison  was 
disarmed,  and  left  at  liberty  to  retire  where  they  pleased. 
About  the  same  time  M.  de  Contades,  with  a  detachment 
from  the  French  army,  was  sent  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  territories  of  Hesse  Cassel,  where  he  found  no  oppo- 
sition. He  was  met  at  Warberg  by  that  prince's  master  of 
the  horse,  who  declared,  that  they  were  ready  to  furnish 
the  I'rench  army  with  all  the  succours  the  country  could 
aflbrd  ;  and  accordingly  the  magistrates  of  Cassel  present- 
ed him  with  the  keys  as  soon  as  he  entered  their  city. 
Gottingen  was  ordered  by  M.  d'Armentieres  to  prepare 
for  him  within  a  limited  time,  upon  pain  of  military  exe- 
cution, four  thousand  pounds  of  white  bread,  two  thousand 
bushels  of  oats,  a  greater  quantity  than  could  be  found  in 
the  whole  country,  a  hundred  loads  of  hay,  and  other  pro- 
visions. 

§  XLVII.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  remained  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoya  till  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  when,  upon  advice  that  the  enemy  had 


Frrurh  calleit  an  infraction  of  it,  was  to  the  following  effect 

"  His  majesty  the  King  of  Deoraark,  touclied  with  ttie  distresses  of  the 
conntries  of  Bremen  and  Verdeii,  to  which  he  has  always  granted  iiis  spe- 
cial protection ;  and  being  desirous,  by  preventing  those  countries  from 
being  any  longer  the  theatre  of  war,  to  spare  also  the  effusion  of  blood  in 
the  armies  which  are  ready  to  dispute  the  possession  thereof ;  hath  em- 
ployed his  mediation  by  the  ministry  of  the  Count  de  Lynar.  His  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  general  of  the  army  of  the  allies,  on 
the  one  part^  and  his  excellency  the  Mareschal  Duke  ne  Iticlielieu,  gene- 
ral of  the  King  of  France's  forces  in  Germany,  on  the  other,  have,  in  con- 
ideration  of^the  intervention^of  his  Daiiish  majesty,  respettively  engaged 

I  the 


partitularly  their  march  lo  the  respective  countries,  a 


shall  be  placed  and  distrihiittd  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  court 
of  Franre  ami  their  r,->pc.iivH  „„  n,.,^,,'.. 

HI.  His  royal  hiiil.urM  n.    Ih.k.  -.1  (.  .in, l.rlaud  obliges  himself  to  pass 

the  Kibe,  withsuili  ,,,<.■:   <.,. ,   1    !»  -I1..II  not  he  able  to  place  in  the 

city  of  .Stade  :    1  hal  11  .•  r,..!  .  t  his  1 ^  u  In.  I.  ^I.all  enter  into  garrison  in 

the  said  city,  ami  win.  li  ii  is  ^u|.|..is,-.l  m,.\  innount  to  between  four  and 
six  thousand  men.  sli. .11  r.  ni.nii  ih.-i.'  im.l.n  III..  L..i  n  ,.iit..e  of  his  majesty 
the  Kingof  Denmiiik,  u  iilmnt  .  ..i.n .11111.1-  ...v  ...  I  .1  i...-tility  ;  nor.  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  tlir-\  1.,- .  v)...s.  .1  t..  ;,i;>  h..  n  tl.i  1  itn.  I.  troops.  Incon- 
sequence therer.f,  c.ii.n.i--  n  i.  -.  runi.  .i  1     i.r,  -i  .11  apr^e  upon  the 

limits  to  bf  livH   I"'. .111.1    '^    .1    1.1,1.  ..,  !..    11 in  .111.  11.  V   ..t    Ilip  -/iirricnn  ■ 

which  Inn--  si,.,li  1..  t  ,  ..    ...    ..I  t...i.    .  i.  .,    ..  .  ,.,    .,  1,.,,,..    I.,,...  .(,.'. 


tate  the  niartti  or  Tt...s"  m.niis.  tns  exrellenry  the  Luke  ue  iiic 
concert  with  a  gen-ral  othccr.  sent  Iron)  the  Hanoverian  ai  iin 
Ihey  shall  take  ;  obliging  himself  to  give  the  necessary  passport 
rity  for  the  free  passage  of  them  and  their  baggage  to  the  plat 
destination;  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  reserv 
Aelf  the  liberty  of  negocialing  between  the  two  courts  for  an  e 
loose  quarters.  As  to  the  French  troops,  they  shall  remain  in 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  till  the  definitive  recoti 


laid  two  bridges  over  the  Aller,  in  the  night, and  had  passed 
that  river  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  he  ordered  his  army 
to  inarch  to  secure  the  important  post  and  passage  of 
Kothenboiiiv,  lest  they  should  attempt  to  march  round  on 
his  left.  He  encamped  that  night  at  Hansen,  having  de- 
tached Lieutenant-Getieral  Obcrg,  with  eight  battalions  and 
SIX  squadrons,  to  Ottersberg,  lo  which  place  he  marched. 
next  day,  and  encamped  behind  the  VVummer  in  a  verVi 
strong  situation,  between  Ottersberg  and  Rothenberg.  Thij 
French  took  possession  of  \'erden  on  the  twenty-sixth  oft' 
August,  and  one  of  their  detachments  went  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  to  Bremen  where  the  gates  were  immeiliately  opened 
to  them.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  now  closely  pressed 
on  all  sides,  and  in  danger  of  having  his  conimunicai^ 
tion  with  Stade  cut  off,  which  the  enemy  was  endeavouring, 
to  efi'ect  by  seizing  upon  all  the  posts  round  him,  found  it^ 
necessary  to  decamp  again  ;  to  abandon  Rothenbourg,  of 
which  the  French  immeiiiately  took  possession  ;  to  retreat 
to  Selsingen,  where  his  head-quarters  were,  on  the  first 
of  September ;  and  from  thence,  on  the  third  of  the  same 
montli,  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stade.  Here  it  was 
imagined  that  his  army  would  have  been  able  to  maintain 
their  ground  between  the  Aller  and  the  Elbe,  till  the  seve- 
rity of  the  season  should  put  an  end  to  tlie  campaign.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  royal  highness,  upon  his  taking  this  position, 
sent  a  detachment  of  his  forces  lo  Buck  Schantz,  with  some 
artillery,  and  orders  to  defend  that  place  to  the  utmost; 
but  as  it  could  not  possibly  have  lield  out  many  days,  anil 
as  the  French,  who  now  hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides,  by 
making  themselves  masters  of  a  little  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Zwinga,  would  have  cut  ofi'  his  communication 
with  the  Elbe,  so  that  four  English  men  of  war,  then  in 
that  river,  could  have  been  of  no  service  to  him,  he  was 
forced  to  accept  of  a  mediation  ottered  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  by  his  minister  the  Count  de  Lvnar,  and  to  sign 
the  famous  convention  of  Closter-Seven,'>  by  which  thirty- 
eight  thousand  Hanoverians  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were 
dispersed  into  diflerent  quarters  of  cantonment. 


that  which  is  at  Buck-Schantz,  and  the  neighbourhood,  shall  retire  under 
Stade  in  the  space  of  eight-and-foity  hour%.  'Ihe  French  army  shall  not 
pass  the  river  Oste,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  till  the  limits  be  regulated. 
It  shall,  besides,  keep  all  the  posts  and  countries  of  which  it  is  in  posses- 
sion ;  and,  not  to  retard  the  regulation  of  the  limits  between  the  armies, 
commissaries  shall  be  nominateil  and  sent  on  the  tenth  instant  to  Bremen^' 
woi'den,  by  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  excellency 
the  Mareschal  Duke  de  Kichelieu.  to  regulate,  as  well  the  limits  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  French  army,  as  those  Ibatareto  be  observed  by  the  gairisoD 
at  Stade,  according  to  Alt.  III. 

V.  All  the  aforesaid  articles  shall  be  faithfully  executed,  accoiiling  to 
their  form  and  tenor,  and  under  Ihe  faith  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
,„..,i,'= .„„     ...i.;_u    .u_    r' .    j_    T I..-  „.;_;,.._     (.pgages    iq 


irk's  guarantee,  which  the  Count  de  Lynar,  his 
procure. 
Done  at  the  camp  at  Closter-Seven,  Sept,  8.  1757 


(Signed)  WILLTAM. 

SEPARATE  AKTICLES. 

UPON  the  representation  made  by  the  Count  de  Lynar,  with  a  view  ti> 
explain  some  dispositions  made  by  the  present  convention,  the  following 
articles  have  been  adde<l  : 

i .  It  is  the  intention  of  bis  excellency  the  Mareschal  Duke  de  Hirbelieu, 
that  the  allied  troops  of  bis  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  shall 
be  sent  back  to  their  resiiective  countries,  according  to  the  form  mentioned 
in  the  second  article  ;  and  that  as  to  their  separation  and  distribution  in  the 
country,  it  shall  be  regulated  between  the  courts,  those  troops  not  being 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war, 

II.  It  having  been  represented  that  the  country  of  T.unenberg  cannot 
accommodate  more  than  tifteen  battalions  and  six  squadrons,  ana  that  the 
rity  of  Stade  cannot  absolutely  contain  the  garrison  of  six  thousand  men 
allotted  to  it,  his  excellency  the  Maresrhal  Duke  de  Hichelieu.  being  press- 
ed by  M.  de  I.ynar,  who  suppoi-ted  this  representation  by  the  guarantee 
of  his  Danish  majesty,  gives  his  consent  ;  and  his  royal  hiiihness  Iht  Duke 
of  Cumberland  engages  to  cause  the  fifteen  batta  linos  and  si\  sqiiMdrniis  to 
pass  the  Elbe, and  the  whole  body  of  hunters,  ami  tin-  imirtiniin.'  ten  bat. 
talions  and  twenty-eight  squadrons  shall  be  pl.i.-.l  n.  ii..   1   ..  n  nl  stade, 

and  the  places  nearest  to  it  that  are  within  the  1 1 1  ii    tnarke*! 

by  posts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liche  in  the  F.lli.  .  '      •  llie  El- 

mei  beck  in  the  river  Oste  ;  pro\ided  ahvaiS.  tli.iT  I  1     ;- n  i...ii.ilionsanrt 

tl.i,  .,.,,,,.1  ii,.i,.  i.n.l  -.I...I I    |..    I..  ..  ...   I  1  ...l.-i  any  pjctexLor 

.1...      .  .    -.      ...  '.  jiLtranteed  by  tltc 

Puke  of  Cumber* 
111-  under  Stade  in 
1 .  ileiicy  the  Alare- 
1  ilivm  proper  time, 


.11.1  Itirly  hours, agreeabk-  toll. 

Ilk,-  de  Richelieu  bath  signib. 

.1  the  corps  encamped  at  IV 
.1  at  Bremen-worden,  begin  tl 
after  signing  the 


.    __         e  time  necessary  lor  otlier  arrange- 
.     _.  ot  the  articles  concerning  the  respective  limits, 

shall  be  settled  between  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Sporcken,  and  the  Marquis  dtt 
Villemar,  tirst  lieutenant-general  of  the  king's  army. 


id  the  < 
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&  1 .  The  French  enter  the  Pi-ussian  donii 
disorders.  ?  U.  Refietlions  on  the  n^ 
5  111.  Russian  Beet  blO(  ks  up  the  Prus- 
Russians  take  .Mel     '      *  '       ...-..-... 
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s,  where  they  commit  em 
„a<1uct  ot  the  allied  ailr 
1  ports  in  the  Baltic.     $  I 


of  the  en 

sl'..keGabel.'  5  VUI. 

of  Prussia  leaves  the  army.    ?  .\ 


Usteod  t)rok< 
Prussians 


t  Austria 


iiroy  Zittau. 
lunicaiion  be 
5  XI.  Skir 


the  Pri 
hal  Lehwald  attacks  tile  Russians  i 
_  1.    5  Xlll.  Hasty  retreat  ot  tlie  Ku 

XiV.  French  and  imperialis        '     "   ' 


their 


s  take  Gotha.    4  XV 

and    Auslrians  near  UoerliU.    »  Xy.  }'"   Hei 

J  Ferdinand  to  reli.e.    ?  XVII.  P,erliu  lau  under  conlri 

the  Auslrians;  and  Leipzie  subjected  to  a  military  executi 
Ptussians  %  XVllI.  Battle  ot  Kosebach.  5  Xl.\.  Ihe  Aiisi 
SchweiiiniU  ;  and  defeat  the  Prince  of  Hevern  near  Ble^la^ 
Mareschal  Keith  lays  Bohemia  under  contribution.  Kina  ot  I 
feats  tlie  Austrians  at  Lissa ;  retakes  Breslaw  and  Scliweli 
becomes  master  of  all  Silesia.    !  XXI.  Hostilities  of  lli 


bet« 


XXII.  Mareschal  Leiivrald 

.  ., .  ^_jented  to  the  Dutch  by  C 

(Jstend  and  NieuiKirt.    j  XXIV.  Kinir  ot  P: 


the  : 


initz.  and 
des  to  retire. 


i  X.XIU.  Mei 


Great  Britain.    His  Brilai 


najeslj  's  decU 


r  of  Captai 


lanoverian  army.    «X.\VI1.    Death  o! 
-tionsatsea.    jXXVIU.  V 
peu«l.    5  X.X.X.  Supplies  g 
ipplies.    5  .\X.\II.  Messi 
XX.MII.  Second  treaty  ■ 
>r    lortifjing    Milford-hav 
XXXV.  Bill  forth 


j  XXVI.    Fi 


PoU 


_    _      _  XXIX.  .^essiot 

...nted.  5  XXXI.  Funds  for  raising  ihi 
e  from  the  king  to  the  House  of  Commons 
th  the  King  of  Prussia.  5  XXXIV.  Eil 
1.  Regulations  with  respect  to  corn 
.gement  of  seamen,  and  for  explainini;  th. 

,„ ,  XXXVI.  Act  for  repairing  London  bridge.  ^XX.WI  I 

Act  for  ascertaining  the  qualification  of  "  " 

more  efTectuall,  ' 

beas  corpus  act. 


X^VIII.  Bill 
§  XX.XlX.  Amendments  in  the  ha 
XL.  Scheme in'favour of  tlieFoundling hospital.  5XLI 
cu.uEo  .^....ive  to  the  African  company.  §  XLIl,  .Session  closed. 
HI.  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  Death  of  the  Princess  Caro 
i  XLIV.  .Sea  engagements  off  Cape  Fraofois. 
/Captain  Forest         -'" '^ "■ 


_  _  _  Uemarkabl 

'  i^XLV.  French'evacuate  Fmbden.    Succ 

Admiral  O'sbome.    French  fleet  driven  ashore  in  Jiastjue  road. 
Admiral  Broderick's  ship 


XLVI. 


Cancalli 

Cherbourg.    5  XLIX.  Desceni 

,  ,  St.  Cas.    i  LI.  Capful      " 

5  Ll'l.  Clamours  of  the  Dutch  merchants. 


.-_,.     :  .XLVI  II.  Expedition  asaiii 
St.  .Maloes.    §  L.  Fnglisli  deleated 


apture  of  their  ships.    5  LIU.  Ihe 


from  the 

account  of  Ihe 

famous  petition  to  the  States- 


5  I.  The  Hanoverians  being  now  quite 
A.  D.  1-0,.  5u[,(juej^  and  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
let  loose  asaiiist  the  King  of  Prussia  by  this  treaty,  Mare- 
schal Richelieu  immediately  ordered  Lieutenant-General 
Berchini  to  march  with  all'  (jossible  expedition  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  to  join  the  Prince  de  Soubise : 
tlie  gens-d'arms,  and  other  troops  that  were  in  the  land- 
graviate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  received  the  same  order;  and 
sixty  battalions  of  foot,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse 
belonging  to  the  French  army,  were  directed  to  attack  the 
Prussian  territories.  Mareschal  Richelieu  himself  arrived 
at  Brunswick  on  the  fifteenth  of  September;  and  having, 
in  a  few  days  after,  assembled  a  hundred  and  ten  bat- 
talions, and  "a  hundred  and  fifty  squadrons,  with  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  near  Wolfenbuttel,  he  entered  the 
King  of  Prussia's  dominions  with  his  army  on  the  27th, 
28th,  and  29th  of  the  same  month,  in  three  columns,  which 
penetrated  into  Alberstadt  and  Brandenburgh,  plundering 
the  towns,  exacting  contributions,  and  committing  many 
enormities,  at  which  their  general  is  said  to  have  connived. 
In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of  October,  and 
shortly  after  resigned  all  his  military  commamls. 

§  II.  Had  the  allied  army,  after  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck, 
inarched  directly  to  the  Leine,  as  it  might  easily  have  done, 
and  then  taken'  post  on  the  other  side  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
Halberstadt,  and  Magdebonrg,  it  might  have  waited 
securely  under  the  cannon  of  the  latter  place  for  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Prussian  forces;  instead  of  which,  they  in- 
judiciously turned  off  to  the  Lower  W'eser,  retiring  succes- 
sively from  liamelen  to  Nienburgh,  \'erden,  Rothenburgh, 
Buxtchude,  and  lastly  to  Stade,  where,  for  want  of  subsist- 
ence and  elbow-room,  the  troops  were  all  made  prisoners 
of  war  at  large.  They  made  a  march  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  to  be  cooiied  up  in  a  nook,  instead  of  taking 
the  other  route,  whicli  was  only  about  a  hundred  miles, 
and  would  have  led  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  By  tliis 
unaccountable  conduct,  tlie  King  of  Prussia  was  not  only 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  near  forty  thousand  good 
troops,  which,  in  the  close  of  the  campaign,  might  have  put 
him  upon  an  equality  with  the  French  and  the  army  of 
the  empire ;  but  also  exposed  to,  and  actually  invaded  by, 
his  numerous  enemies  on  all  sides,  insomuch  that  his 
situation  became  now  more  danperous  than  ever ;  and  the 


fate  which  seemed  to  have  threatened  the  empress  a  few 
months  before,  through  his  means,  wa5;,  to  all  appearance, 
turned  against  himself.  His  ruin  was  predicted,  nor  could 
human  prudence  foresee  how  he  might  be  extricated  from 
his  complicated  distress;  for,  besides  tlie  invasion  of  his 
territories  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
the  Russians,  who  had  made  for  a  long  time  a  dilatory 
march,  and  seemed  uncertain  of  their  own  resolutions,  all 
at  once  quickened  their  motions,  and  entered  ducal  Prussia 
under  Mareschal  Apraxin  and  General  Fermor,  marking 
their  progress  by  every  inhumanity  that  unbridled  cruelty, 
lust,  and  rapine,  can  be  imagined  capable  of  committing. 
A  large  bodv  of  Austrians  entered  Silesia,  and  penetrated 
as  far  as  Breslaw  :  then  turning  back,  they  laid  siesre  to  the 
important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  the  key  of  that  country. 
A  second  body  entered  Lusatia,  another  quarter  of  the 
Prussian  territories,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Zittau. 
Twentv-two  thousand  Swedes  penetrated  into  Prussian 
Pomerania,  look  the  towns  of  Anclam  and  Denimin,and 
laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution.  The  army  of 
the  empire,  reinforced  by  that  of  Prince  Soubise,  after 
many  delays,  was  at  last  'in  full  march  to  enter  Saxony  ; 
and  "this  motion  left  the  Austrians  at  liberty  to  turn  the 
greatest  part  of  their  forces  to  the  reduction  of  Silesia. 
An  Austrian  general,  penetrating  through  Lusatia,  passed 
by  the  Prussian  armies,  and  suddenly  presenting  himself 
before  the  gates  of  Berlin,  laid  the  whole  country  under 
contribution ;  and  though  he  retired  on  the  approach  of  a 
body  of  Prussians,  vet  he  slill  found  means  to  interrupt 
the  communication  of  these  last  with  Silesia.  The  Prus- 
sians, It  is  true,  exerted  themselves  bravely  on  all  sides, 
and  then-  enemies  fled  before  them ;  but  wliilst  one  body 
was  pursuing,  another  gained  upon  them  in  some  other 
part.  The  w-inter  approached,  their  strength  decayed,  and 
their  adversaries  multiplied  daily.  The  king,  harassed, 
and  almost  spent  with  incessant  fatigue,  both  of  body  and 
of  mind,  was  in  a  manner  excluded  from  the  empire.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  dominions  were  either  taken  from  him, 
or  laid  under  contribution, and  possessed  by  his  enemies; 
who  collected  the  public  revenues,  fattened  on  the  contri- 
butions, and  wiih  the  riches  which  they  drew  from  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  and  other  conquests,  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  war ;  and  by  the  convention  of  Closter- 
Seven,  he  was  deprived  of  hi's  allies,  and  left  without  any 
assistance  whatever,  excepting  what  the  British  parliament 
might  think  fit  to  supply.  How  different  is  this  picture 
from  that  which  the  Kiiig  of  Prussia  exhibited  when  he 
took  arms  to  enter  Saxony  !  But,  in  order  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  these  events,  of'  the  situation  of  his  Prussian 
majesty,  and  of  the  steps  he  took  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
his  ant'ago- ists,  and  extricate  himself  from  his  great  and 
numerous  di'-tresses,  it  will  be  proper  now  to  take  a  view 
of  the  several  transactions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  during 
his  stay  in  Bohemia,  as  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  it, 
down  to  that  which  we  are  now  speaking  of 

§  III.  Whilst  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  Bohemia,  the 
Empress  of  Russia  ordered  notice  to  be  given  to  all  masters 
of  ships,  that  if  any  of  them  were  found  assisting  the 
Prussians,  bv  the  tfan'^portation  of  troops,  artillery,  and 
ammunition,'  they  should  be  condemned  as  legal  prizes : 
and  her  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  men  of  war  and  frigates, 
with  two  bomb-ketches,  was  sent  to  block  up  the  Prussian 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  where  it  took  several  ships  of  that 
nation,  which  were  employed  in  carrying  provisions  and 
merchandise  from  one  port'lo  another.  One  of  these  ships 
of  war  appearing  before  Memel,  a  town  of  Poland,  but 
subject  to  Prussia,  the  commandant  sent  an  officer  to  the 
cap'lain,to  know  whether  he  came  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy; 
to  which  interrog;ition  the  Russian  captain  replied.  That, 
notwithstanding  the  dispositions  of  the  Empress  of  both  the 
Russias  were  sufficiently  known,  yet  he  would  further  ex- 
plain them,  by  declaring  that  his  orders,  and  those  ot  the 
other  Russian' commanders,  were,  in  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  war,  to  seize  on  all  the  Prussian  vessels  they  met  with 
on  their  cruise.  Upon  which  the  commandant  of  Memel 
immediately  gave  orders  for  pointing  the  cannon  to  fire 
upon  all  Riissian  ships  that  should  approach  that  place. 

§  IV.  The  land  forces  of  the  Russians  had  now  lingered 
on  their  march  upwards  of  six  months  ;  and  it  was  pretty 
generally  doubted,  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
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the  best  iiUelligence,  whether  they  ever  were  really  design- 
ed to  pass  into  the  Prussian  territories,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  long  stay  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  but  also  be- 
cause several  of  their  Cossacs  had  been  severely  punished 
for  plunderuiK  tlie  wasrgons  of  some  Prussian  peasants  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Couriand,  and  tlie  damage  of  the  peasants 
compensated  willi  money,  though  General  Apraxin's  army 
was  at  the  same  time  greatly  distressed  by  the  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  quickened  their  motions, 
and  showed  they  were,  in  earnest,  determined  to  accom- 
plish the  ruin  of  Prussia.  Their  first  act  of  hostility  was 
the  attack  of  .Memel,  which  surrendered  ;  and,  by  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  garrison  should 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  after  having  en- 
gaged not  to  serve  against  the  empress,  or  any  of  her  allies, 
for  the  space  of  one  year. 

§  V.  His  Prussian majestv,justlyforeseeingthegTeatenor- 
mities  that  were  to  be  expected  from  these  savage  enemies, 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  make  war,  except  upon  nations 
as  barbarous  as  themselves,  who  looked  upon  war  only  as 
an  opportunity  for  plunder,  and  every  country  through 
which  they  happened  to  march  as  theirs  by  right  of  con- 
quest, published  the  following  declaration  : — "  It  is  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  after  the  example 
of  his  glorious  predecessors,  has,  ever  since  his  accession 
to  the  crown,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  the  imperial  court  of  Russia,  and  cultivate  it  by 
every  method.  His  Prussian  majesty  hath  had  the  satis- 
foctibn  to  live,  for  several  successive  years,  in  the  strictest 
harmony  with  the  reigning  empress ;  and  this  happy  union 
would  be  still  subsisting,  if  evil-minded  potentalft  had  not 
broke  it  by  their  secret  machinations,  and  carried  things  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  ministers  on  both  sides  have  been 
recalled,  and  the  correspondence  broken  off.  However 
melancholy  these  circumstances  might  he  for  the  king,  his 
majesty  was  nevertheless  most  attentive  to  prevent  any 
thiiig  that  might  increase  the  alienation  of  the  Russian 
court.  He  hath"  been  particularly  carefu  I,  during  the  d  isturb- 
ances  of  the  war  that  now  unhappily  rages,  to  avoid  what- 
ever might  involve  him  in  a  difference  with  that  court,  not- 
withstanding the  great  grievances  he  hath  to  allege  against 
it ;  and  that  it  was  publicly  known  the  court  of  \'ienna  had 
at  last  drav^-n  that  of  Russia  into  its  destructive  views,  and 
made  it  serve  as  an  instrument  for  favouring  the  schemes 
of  Austria.  His  majesty  hath  given  the  whole  world  in- 
contestable proofs,  that  he  was  under  an  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  the  measures  he  hath  taken 
against  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxonv,  who  forced  him 
bv  their  conduct  to  take  up  arms  for  his  defence.  Yet, 
even  since  things  have  been  brought  to  this  extremity,  the 
king  hath  offered  to  lay  down  his  arms,  if  proper  securities 
should  be  granted  to  him.  His  majesty  hath  not  neglected 
to  expose  the  artifices  by  which  the  imperial  court  of  Rus- 
sia hath  been  diawn  into  measures  so  opposite  to  the  em- 
press's sentiments,  and  which  would  excite  the  utmost  in- 
dignation of  that  great  princess,  if  the  truth  could  be  placed 
before  her  without  disguise.  The  king  did  more  :  he  sug- 
gested to  her  imperial  majesty  sufficient  means  either  to 
excuse  her  not  taking  any  part  in  the  present  war,  or  to 
avoid  upon  the  justest  grounds  the  execution  of  those  en- 
gagements which  the  court  of  Vienna  claimed  by  a  mani- 
fest abuse  of  obligations,  which  they  employed  to  palliate 
their  unlawful  views.  It  wholly  depended  upon  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  the  war,  without 
unslieathing  the  sword,  by  pursuing  the  measures  suggested 
bv  the  king.  This  conduct  would  have  immortalized  her 
reign  throughout  all  Europe.  It  would  have  gained  her 
more  lasting  glory  than  can  be  acquired  by  the  greatest 
triumphs.  The  king  finds  with  regret,  that  all  his  precau- 
tions and  care  to  maintain  peace  with  the  Russian  empire 
are  fruitless,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  have  pre- 
vailed. His  majesty  sees  all  the  considerations  of  friend- 
ship and  good  neighbourhood  set  aside  by  the  imperial 
court  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  observance  of  iLs  engage- 
ments with  his  majesty.  He  sees  that  court  marching  iL« 
troops  through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  power,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  tenor  of  treaties,  in  order  to  attack  the  king  in 
his  "dominions  :  and  thus  taking  part  in  a  war,  in  which 
his  enemies  have  involved  the  Russian  empire.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  king  hath  no  other  part  to  take,  but  to 


employ  the  power  which  God  hath  intrusted  to  him  in  de- 
fending himself,  protecting  his  subjects,  and  repelling  every 
unjust  attack.  His  majesty  will  never  lose  sight  of  the 
rules  which  are  observed,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  among 
civilized  nations.  .  But  if,  contrary  to  all  hope  and  expec- 
tation, these  rules  should  be  violated  by  the  troops  of  Rus- 
sia, if  they  commit  in  the  king's  territories  disorders  and 
excesses  disallowed  by  the  laws  of  arms,  his  majesty  must 
not  be  blamed  if  he  makes  reprisals  in  Saxony ;  and  if, 
instead  of  that  good  order  and  rigorous  discipline  which 
have  hitherto  been  observed  by  his  army,  avoiding  all  sorts 
of  violence,  he  finds  himself  forced,  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion, to  suffer  the  provinces  and  subjects  of  Saxony  to  he 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  own  territories  sh;ill  Ijo 
treated.  As  to  the  rest,  the  king  will  soon  publish  t"  ; L- 
whole  world  the  futdity  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  tli'  i  .  - 
perial  court  of  Russia  to  justify  its  aggression  ;  and  ;i>  i,-. 
majesty  is  forced  upon  making  his  defence,  he  has  roi  r  i  i 
hope  with  confidence,  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  blc^s  h  s 
righteous  arms  :  that  he  will  disappoint  the  unjust  enter- 
prises of  his  enemies,  and  grant  him  his  powerful  assistance,  ] 
to  enable  him  to  make  head  against  them." 

§  VI.  When  the  King  of  Prussia  was  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  the  several  princes  who  compose  that  body 
were  required,  by  the  decree  of  the  Aulick  council,  as  we 
observed  before,  to  furnish  their  respective  contingents 
against  him.  Those  who  feared  him  looked  upon  this  as 
a  fair  opportunity  of  reducing  him  ;  and  those  who  stood 
in  awe  of  the  house  of  Austria  were,  through  necessity, 
compelled  to  support  that  power,  v>'hich  they  dreaded. 
Besides,  the-v  were  accustomed  to  the  influence  of  a  family, 
in  wlijch  the  empire  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  in  a  man- 
ner hereditary ;  and  were  also  intimidated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  confederacy,  the  most  formidable,  perhaps,  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  Y'et,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  contingents,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  collected 
slowly;  the  troops  were  badly  composed:  and  many  of 
tliosej  not  only  of  the  protestant  princes,  but  also  of  the 
catholics,  showed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  act  againj.!  his 
Prussian  majesty,  which,  indeed,  none  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  do,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of 
the  French  under  the  Prince  de  Souhise.  The  Elector 
Palatine  lost  above  a  thousand  men  by  desertion.  Four 
thousand  of  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  being  delivered  to  the  French  commissary  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  were  immediately  reviewed ;  but 
the  review  was  scarcely  finished,  when  they  began  to  cry 
aloud,  that  they  were  sold.  Next  morning  thirty  of  them 
deserted  at  once,  and  were  soon  followed  by  parties  of 
twenty  and  thirty  each,  who  forced  their  way  through  the 
detachments  that  guarded  the  gates  of  Stutgard,  and  in  the 
evening  the  mutiny  became  general.  They  fired  upon  the 
officers  in  their  barracks,  and  let  their  general  know,  that 
if  he  did  not  immediately  withdraw,  they  would  put  him 
to  death.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  officers  having  pur- 
sued the  deserters,  brought  back  a  part  of  them  prisoners, 
when  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  declared,  that  if  they  were 
not  immediately  released,  they  would  set  fire  to  the  stadt- 
house  and  barracks ;  upon  which  the  prisoners  were  set  at 
liberty  late  in  the  evening.  Next  morning  the  soldiers 
assembled,  and  having  seized  some  of  the  officers,  three 
or  four  hundred  of  them  marched  out  of  the  town  at  a 
time,  with  the  music  of  the  regiments  playing  before  them : 
and  in  this  manner  near  three  thousand  of  them  filed  o6r, 
and  the  remainder  were  afterwards  discharged. 

§  \'II.  The  King  of  Prussia,  upon  his  leaving  Bohemia, 
after  the  battle  of  Kolin,  retired  towards  Saxony,  as  we 
observed  before:  and  having  sent  his  heavy  artillery  and 
mortars  up  the  Elbe  to  Dresden,  fixed  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  at  Leitmentz,  where  his  main  army 
was  strongly  intrenched,  whilst  .Mareschal  Keith,  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  encamped  on  the  opposite 
shore ;  a  free  communication  being  kept  open  by  means  of  a 
bridge.  ■  At  the  same  time  detachments  were  ordered  to 
secure  the  passes  into  Saxony.  As  this  position  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  prevented  the  Austrians  from  being  able 
to  penetrate  into  Saxony  by  the  way  of  the  Elbe,  they 
moved,  by  slow  marches,  into  the  circle  of  Buntzlau,  and, 
at  last,  with  a  detachment  commanded  by  the  Duke 
d'Aremberg  and  M.  Macgu  ire,  on  the  eighteenth  of  J  une  fell 
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suddenly  upon  and  took  the  impoitant  port  at  Galwl, 
situated'between  Boemish-Leypa  and  Zittau,  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  made  by  tlie  Prussian  garrison,  under 
Major-General  Putkammer,  consisting  of  four  battalions, 
who  were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Austrians  having  by  this  motion  gained  a  march  towards 
Lusatia,  upon  a  corps  which  had  been  detached  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  to  watch  them,  his 
Prussian  majesty  thouglit  proper  to  leave  Leitmeritz  on 
the  twentieth  in  the  morning,  and  lay  that  night  at 
Lickowitz,  a  villaiie  opposite  to  Leitmeritz,  of  which  a 
battalion  of  his  troops  still  kept  possession,  while  the  rest 
of  his  army  remained  encamped  in  the  plain  before  that 
place.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  Prince  Henry 
decamped,  and  madeso  good  a  disposition  for  his  retreat, 
that  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  though  he  marched  in 
sight  of  the  whole  body  of  Austrian  irresiulars.  He  passed 
the  bridge  of  Leitmeritz,  after  withdrawing  the  battalion 
that  was  in  the  town,  and  having  burnt  the  bridge,  the 
whole  army  united,  and  made  a  small  movement  towards 
the  passes'  of  the  mountains ;  the  king  then  lying  at 
Sulowitz,  near  the  field  where  the  battle  of  Lowoschutz 
was  fought  on  the  first  of  October  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  heavy  baggage  was  sent  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
proper  escort;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second 
the  army  marched  in  two  columns,  and  encamped  on  the 
high  grounds  at  Lusechitz,  a  little  beyond  Lenai,  where  it 
halted  the  twenty-third.  No  attack  "was  made  upon  the 
rear-guard,  though  great  numbers  of  Austrian  nussars, 
and  other  irresulars,  had  appeared  the  evening  before 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  Prussian  camp.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  the  army  marched  to  Nellendoif ;  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  it  encamped  near  Cotta;  on  the  twenty-sixth  near 
Pima,  where  it  halted  the  next  day  ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  it  crossed  the  river  near  that  place,  and  entered 
Lusatia,  where,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  it  encamped  near 
Bautzen. 

§  VIII.  The  king's  army  made  this  retreat  with  all  the 
success  that  could  be  wished ;  but  the  corps  under  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  had  not  the  same  good  fortune :  for  the 
Austrians,  immediately  after  their  taking  Gabel,  sent  a 
strong  detachment  ajainst  Zittau,  a  trading  town  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  where  the  Prussians  had  large 
magazines,  and  a  garrison  of  six  battalions,  and,  in  his 
sight,  attacked  it  with  uncommon  rage.  Paying  no  rcL'ard 
to  the  inhabitants  as  being  friends  or  allies,  but  determined 
to  reduce  the  place  before  the  King  of  Prussia  could  have 
time  to  march  to  its  relief,  they  no  sooner  arrived  before 
it,  than  they  bombarded  and  cannonaded  it  with  such  fury, 
that  most  of  the  garrison  finding  themselves  unable  to 
resist,  made  their  escape,  and  carried  oft'  as  much  as  they 
could  of  the  magazines,  leaving  only  three  or  four  hundred 
men  in  the  town,  under  Colonel  Diricke,  to  hold  it  out  as 
long  as  possible  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  till  the  whole 
place-was  almost  destroyed.  The  cannonading  began  on 
the  twentv-third  of  July,  at  eleven  in  tlie  morning,  and 
lasted  till  five  in  the  evening.  In  this  space  of  time  four 
thousand  balls,  many  of  them  red  hot,  were  fired  into  this 
unfortunate  city  with  so  little  intermission,  that  it  was 
soon  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  In  the  confusion  which 
the  conflagration  produced,  the  Austrians  entered  tlie 
town,  and  the  inhabitants  imagined  that  they  had  then 
nothing  further  to  fear ;  and  that  their  friends  the  Austrians 
would  assist  t!iem  in  extinguishing  the  flames,  and  saving 
the  place:  but  in  this  particular  their  expectations  were 
disappointed.  The  pandours  and  Sclavoniaiis,  who  rushed 
in  with  the  regular  troops,  made  no  distinction  between 
the  Prussians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Zittau  ;  instead  of 
helping  to  quench  the  flames,  they  began  to  plunder  the 
warehouses  which  the  fire  had  not  reached  ;  so  that  all  the 
valuable  merchandise  they  contained  was  either  carried  oft' 
or  reduced  to  ashes.  LTpwards  of  six  hundred  houses,  and 
almost  all  the  public  buddings,  the  cathedral  of  St  John 
and  St.  James,  the  orphan-house,  eight  parsonage-houses, 
eight  schools,  the  town-house,  and  every  thing  contained  in 
il,  the  public  weigh-house,  the  prison,  the  archives,  and  all 

»  This  was  the  reason  thai  was  publicly  assieneH  for  his  quittiii?  the 
*  army  :  hut  a  much  inoie  probahle  one,  which  was  only  whispered,  seems 
;  to  have  been,  that  this  prince,  than  whom  none  ever  was  more  remarkable 
J  ftte  humanity  an.i  the  sot  ial  Tirtues.  ilisliking  the  violent  procpcilings  of 
Ibe  king  Ins  brother,  could  not  refrain  from  e.xpostulating  with  him  upon 


the  otlier  documents  of  the  town-council,  the  plate,  and 
other  things  of  value,  presented  to  the  town,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  emperors,  kings,  and  other  princes  and  noble- 
men, were  entirely  destroyed,  and  more  than  four  hundred 
citizens  were  killed  in  this  assault.  Of  the  whole  town 
there  were  left  standing  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  houses,  two  churches,  the  council,  library,  and  the 
salt-works.  The  Queen  of  Poland  was  so  aff'ected  by  this 
melancholv  account,  that  she  is  said  to  have  fainted  away 
upon  hearing  it.  As  this  city  belonged  to  their  friend  the 
King  of  Poland,  the  Austrians  thought  proper  to  publish 
an  excuse  for  their  conduct,  ascribing  it  entirely  to  the 
necessity  they  were  under,  and  the  obstinate  defence  made 
bv  the  Prussian  garrison.  But  what  excuses  can  atone  for 
such  barbaritv  ? 

§  IX.  The  corps  under  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  which  had 
been  witness  to  the  destruction  of  this  unhappy  place,  was, 
by  the  king's  march  to  Bautzen,  fortunately  extricated 
from  the  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  the  Austrians, 
who,  upon  his  majesty's  approach,  retired  from  their  posts 
on  the  right.  Soon  after  tins  event,  the  Prince  of  Prussia, 
finding  his  health  much  impaired  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
campaign,*  quitted  the  army,  and  returned  to  Berlin.  In 
the  mean  time,  Wareschal  Keith,  who  had  been  left  upon 
the  frontier,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia, arrived  at  Pirna,  having  been  much  harassed  in 
his  march  by  the  enemy's  irregular  troops,  and  lost  some 
waggons  of  "provisions  and  baggage.  After  resting  a  day 
at  Pima,  he  pursued  his  march  through  Dresden  with 
tvventy  battalions  and  forty  squadrons,  and  encamped  on 
the  right  of  the  Elbe,  before  the  gate  of  the  new  city,  from 
whence  he  joined  the  king  between  Bautzen  and  Goerlilz. 
The  Prussian  army,  now  re-assembled  at  this  place, 
amounted  to  about  sixty  thousand  men,  besides  twelve 
battalions  and  ten  squadrons  which  remained  m  the 
fitinoiis  camp  at  Pirna,  under  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau, 
to  cover  Dresden,  secure  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and 
check  the  incursions  of  the  Austrian  irregulars,  with  whom, 
as  they  were  continually  ftying  about  the  rkirts  of  the 
Prussian  army,  as  well  in  their  encampments  as  on  their 
marches,  almost  dailv  skirmishes  happened,  with  various 
success.  Tliough  some  of  these  encounters  were  very 
bloody,  they  cost  the  Prussians  much  fewer  men  than  they 
lost  by  desertion  since  the  battle  of  Kolin.  The  reason 
seems  obvious  : — The  Prussian  army  had  been  recruited, 
in  times  of  peace,  from  all  parts  of  Germany  :  and  though 
this  wav  of  recruiting  may  be  very  proper  in  such  times, 
yet  It  cannot  be  expected  to  answer  in  a  state  of  actual 
war,  especially  an  unfortunate  war :  because  the  fidelity  ol 
such  soldiers  can  never  be  so  much  depended  on  as  that 
of  natives,  who  sei-ve  their  natural  sovereign  from  principle, 
and  not  merely  for  pay,  and  who  must  desert  their  coun- 
trv,  their  parents,  and  their  friends,  at  the  same  time  that 
th'ev  desert  their  prince. 

f  X.  1 1  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  some  events 
which  could  not  easily  be  mentioned  befbre,  without 
breaking  through  the  order  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves 
in  the  wTiting  of  this  history.— The  empress-iiucen,  more 
imbittered  than  ever  against  "the  King  of  Prussia  and  his 
allies,  recalled  her  ministers.  Count  Coloredo,  and  Mons. 
Zoliern  from  London,  towards  the  begmningof  July  ;  and 
about  the  same  time  Count  Kaunitz,  trreat  chancellor  of 
the  empire,  informed  Mr.  Keith,  the  British  minister  at 
Vienna,  that  the  court  of  London,  by  the  succours  it  had 
given,  and  still  continued  to  give,  the  King  of  Prussia,  as 
well  as  bv  other  circumstances  relating  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs^  having  broken  the  solemn  engagements  %vhich 
united  this  crown  with  the  house  of  Austria;  her  majesty, 
the  empress-queen,  had  thought  proper  to  recall  her  minis- 
ter from  England,  and  consequently  to  break  off'  all  cor- 
respondence.- Mr.  Keith,  in  pursuance  of  this  notice,  set 
ont  from  Vienna  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July  ;  as  did  also 
Mr.  DesroUes,  his  Britannic  majesty's  minister  at  the 
court  of  Bmssels,  from  this  last  place,  about  the  same 
time.  On  the  seventh  of  July,  General  Pisa,  commandant 
of  Ostend,  Nieuport,  and  the  maritime  ports  of  Flanders, 

that  subject :  upon  which  his  majesty,  with  an  air  of  preat  disapprobation, 
told  him  "  That  the  air  of  Perlin  would  be  better  for  him  than  that  of  the 
caittp  "'  'The  prince  accordmaly  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  soon 
after'  grief  and  concern  for  the  wclUre  of  his  brother,  and  for  the  steps 
lakrn'by  him,  having  no  small  share  in  his  death.  " 
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sent  liis  adjutant  to  the  En^lisli  vice-consul  at  Ostend,  at 
SIX  o'clock  in  the  niornin!;,  to  tell  him,  that  bv  onUf!  from 
his  court  all  comnnmiralion  with  England  was  broke  off; 
and  desired  tlievice-consid  to  intimate  to  the  packet-lioals 
and  British  shipiiinj  at  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Nieuport,  to 
depart  in  twenty-four  liours,  and  not  to  return  into  any  of 
the  ports  of  the  empress-queen  till  further  disposition 
should  be  made.  Tlit  reasons  alleired  by  the  court  of 
Vienna  for  debarring;  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
,from  the  use  of  these  ports,  obtained  for  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  arms  and  treasures  of  Great  Britain,  were, 
"  That  her  iit>perial  majesty,  the  empress-queen,  could 
not,  with  indifference,  see  England,  instead  of  giving  the 
succours  due  to  her  by  the  most  solemn  treaties,  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  her  enemy  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
actually  afford  him  all  manner  of  assistance,  assembling 
armies  to  oppose  those  which  the  most  christian  king,  her 
ally,  had  sent  to  her  aid,  and  suffering  privateers  to  exer- 
cise open  violence  in  her  roads,  under  the  cannon  of  her 
ports  and  coasts,  without  giving  tlie  least  satisfaction  or 
answer  to  the  complaints  made  on  that  account ;  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  himself  at  the  very  time  she  was 
offering  him  a  neutrality  for  Hanover,  publishing,  by  a 
message  to  his  parliament,  that  she  had  formed,  with  the 
most  christian  king,  dangerous  designs  against  that  elec- 
torate; therefore,  her  majesty,  desirous  of  providing  for 
the  security  of  her  pons,  judged  it  expedient  to  dve  the 
fore-mentioned  orders ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  declare, 
that  she  could  no  longer  permit  a  free  communication  be- 
tween her  subjects  and  the  English,  wliich  had  hitherto 
been  founded  upon  treaties  that  Great  Britain  had  without 
scruple  openly  violated."  Notwithstanding  these  orders, 
the  English  packet-boats,  with  letters,  were  allowed  to 
pass  as  usual  to  and  from  Ostend  ;  the  ministers  of  her 
imperial  majesty  wisely  considering  how  good  a  revenue 
the  postage  of  English  letters  brings  into  the  po^t-office  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Ostend  and  Nienport,  by  order 
of  her  imperial  majesty,  received  each  of  them  a  French 
garrison  ;  the  former  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  and  tlie 
latter  the  next  day,  under  tlie  command  of  M.  de  la 
AJotte,  upon  whose  arrival  the  Austrian  troops  evacuated 
tliose  places;  though  the  empress-queen  still  reserved  to 
herself,  in  both  of  them,  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  her 
■  rights  of  sovereignty  ;  to  which  purpose  an  oath  was  ad- 
mhiistered  to  the  French  commandant  by  her  majesty's 
minister-plenipotentiary  for  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries.  At  the  same  time,  their  imperial  and  most 
christian  majesties  notified  to  the  magistracy  of  Hamburgh, 
that  they  must  not  admit  any  English  men  of  war,  or 
transports,  into  their  port,  on  pain  of  having  a  French  gar- 
rison imposed  on  tliem.  The  city  of  Gueldres,  which  had 
been  blocked  up  by  the  French  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
summer,  was  forced  by  famine  to  capitulate  on  the  twentv- 
fourth  of  August,  and  the  garrison  marched  out  with  all 
tlie  honours  of  war,  in  order  to  be  conducted  to  Berlin  ; 
but  so  many  of  them  deserted,  that  when  they  passed  by 
Cologn,  the  whole  garrison  consisted  only  of  the  coni- 
mandant  and  forty-seven  men.  By  the  surrender  of  this 
place  the  whole  country  lay  open  to  the  French  and  their 
allies  quite  up  to  Magdebourg;  and  the  empress-queen 
immediately  received  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  from 
tlie  revenues  of  Cleves  and  La  Marcke  alone. 

§  XI.  To  return  to  the  affairs  more  immediately  relating 
to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt-Dessau  at  Pirna  were  attacked  on  the  tenth  of 
August,  by  a  body  of  hussars,  and  other  irregular  troops 
of  the  Austrians  ;  but  the  Prussians  soon  obliged  them  to 
retire,  wilh  the  loss  of  several  men  and  two  pieces  of  can- 
non. On  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month,  early  in  the 
morning,  a  great  number  of  Austrian  paudoiirs  surrounded 
a  little  town  called  Gotliehe,  m  which  a  Prussian  garrison 
was  quartered,  with  a  desisrn  to  take  it  by  surprise.  The 
pandours  attacked  it  on  all  sides,  and  in  the  lieginning 
killed  twenty-three  Prussians,  and  wounded  many  ;  but 
the  Prussians  having  rallied,  repulsed  the  assailants  with 
great  loss.  These,  however,  were  but  a  sort  of  preludes 
In  much  more  decisive  actions,  which  happened  soon  after. 
Silesia,  which  had  hitherto  been  undisturbed  this  vear, 
beg-an  now  to  feel  the  effects  of  war.  Baron  .Tahnns,  an 
Austrian  colonel,  entering  that  country  with  only  a  hand- 


ful of  men,  made  himself  master  of  Hirscliberg,  Wahleii- 
berg,  Gottesburg,  Frankenstein,  and  Landshut.  Thev 
were,  indeed,  but  open  places ;  and  he  was  repulsed  in  aii 
attempt  upon  Strigau.  On  the  side  of  Franconia  the  army 
of  the  empire  was  assembled  with  all  speed,  under  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburgliaiisen  ;  the  French  were  march- 
ing a  second  army  from  their  interior  provinces  into  Alsace, 
in  order  to  join  the  imperialists;  the  first  division  of  their 
troops  had  already  entered  the  empire,  and  were  advanced 
as  far  as  Hanau.  The  Swedes  were  now  preparing,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  send  a  numerous  army  into  Po- 
merania  ;  and  the  Russians,  who  since  the  taking  of  Memel 
had  not  done  the  King  of  Prussia  mucli  damage,  besides 
that  of  obliging  him  to  keep  an  army  in  Prussia  to  oppose 
them,  and  interrupting  the  trade  of  Konigsberg  by  their 
squadrons,  were  again  advancing  with  hasty  strides  towards 
Prussia,  marking  their  steps  with  horrid  desolation.  Field* 
Mareschal  Lehwald,  who  had  been  left  m  Prussia,  with  anl 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to  guard  that  kingdom  durin* 
the  absence  of  his  master,  was  encamped  near  A'elau/ 
when  the  Russians,  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousandJ. 
after  taking  Memel,  advanced  against  the  territories  of  thei' 
Prussian  king,  whose  situation  now  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  In  the  night  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  of  August,  Colonel  Malachowsti,one  of  Mare-  ' 
schal  Lehwald's  officers,  marched  to  reconnoitre  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  when  a  skirmish  happened,  which  lasted 
near  two  hours,  "between  his  advanced  ranks  and  a  Russian 
detachment,  three  times  stronger  than  the  Prussians.  The 
Russians  were  repulsed,  and  fled  into  the  woods,  after 
having  fifty  men  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded.  The 
Prussians  lost  but  one  man,  and  had  fourteen  wounded. 

§  XIL  Several  other  little  skirmishes  happened  lietween 
straggling  parties  of  the  two  armies  ;  and  the  Russians 
went  on  pillaging  and  laying  waste  every  thing  before 
them,  till  at  length  the  two  armies  having  approached  one 
another  in  Brandenburgh  Prussia,  Maresclial  Lehwald, 
finding  it  impossible  to  spare  detachments  from  so  small 
a  number  as  his  was,  compared  to  that  of  the  enemy,  to 
cover  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  tlie  outrages  com- 
mitted on  them  by  the  Russian  Cossacks,  and  other  bar- 
barians belonging  to  them,  judged  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  attack  their  main  army,  and  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  disadvantage  in  almost  every  respect,  he  re- 
solved to  hazard  a  battle  on  the  thirteenth  of  August. 
The  Russians,  consisting,  as  we  before  observed,  of  eighty 
thousand  regulars,  under  the  command  of  Mareschal  Ap- 
raxin,  avoiding  the  open  field,  were  intrenched  in  a  most 
advantageous  camp  near  Norkitten  in  Pru.ssia.  Their  army 
was  composed  of  tour  lines,  each  of  which  was  guarded  by 
an  intrenchment,  and  the  whole  was  defended  by  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  batteries  being  placed  upon 
all  the  eminences.  Mareschal  Lehwald's  army  scarcely 
amounted  to  thirty  tliousand  men.  The  action  began  at 
five  in  the  morning,  and  was  carried  on  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  the  Prussians  entirely  broke  the  whole  first 
line  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  all  their  batteries.  The 
Prince  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  brother  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  routed  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry,  and  afterwards  fell  upon  a  regiment  of  grena- 
diers, ^yhich  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  but  when  the  Prussians 
came  to  the  second  intrenchment,  Mareschal  Lehwald 
seeing  that  he  could  not  attempt  to  carry  it,  without  ex- 
posing his  army  too  much,  took  the  resolution  to  retire. 
The  Prussians  returned  to  their  former  camp  at  Velau,  and 
the  Russians  remained  in  their  present  situation.  The  loss 
of  the  Prussians,  litde  exceeding  two  thousand,  killed  and 
wounded,  was  immediately  replaced  out  of  the  disciplined 
militia.  The  Russians  lost  a  much  greater  number.  Ge- 
neral Lapuchin  vvas  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  with  a 
colonel  of  the  Russian  artillery ;  but  the  former  was  sent 
back  on  his  parole.  The  Prussian  army  had,  at  first,  made 
themselves  masters  of  above  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon  them,  with  eleven  of 
their  own,  for  want  of  carriages.  Three  Russian  generals 
were  killed  ;  but  the  Prussians  lost  110  general  or  officer  of 
distinction,  of  which  rank  Count  Dohna  was  the  only  one 
that  was  wounded. 

§  XIII.  After  this  engagement,  Mareschal  lehwald 
changed  the  position  of  his  army,  by  drawing  towards 
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Peterswald  ;  and  llie  Russians,  after  remainin";  quite  inac- 
tive till  the  thirteenth  of  September,  on  a  sudden,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  every  one,  retreated  out  of  Prussia  wiih 
such  precipitation,  that  they  left  all  their  sick  and  wounded 
behind  them,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
racn,  together  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  military  stores.  IMareschal  Apraxin 
masked  his  design  by  advancing  all  his  irregulars  towards 
the  Prussian  army ;  so  that  Mareschal  Lehwald  was  not 
informed  of  it  till  the  third  day,  when  he  detached  Prince 
George  of  Holsiein  with  ten  thousand  horse  to  pursue 
them  ;  but  with  little  hopes  of  coming  up  with  them,  as 
they  made  forced  marches,  in  order  to  be  sooner  in  their 
own  country.  However,  the  Prussians  took  some  of  them 
prisoners,  and  many  stragglers  were  killed  by  the  country 
people  in  their  flight  towards  Tilsit,  which  they  abandoned, 
though  they  still  kept  Memel,  and  shortly  after  added 
some  new  fortifications  to  that  place.  They  made  their 
retreat  in  two  columns,  one  of  which  directed  its  course  to- 
wards Memel ;  while  the  other  took  the  nearest  way 
through  the  bailiwick  of  Absternen,  and  threw  bridges 
over  the  river  Jura.  Both  columns  burnt  cverv  village 
they  passed  through  without  distinction.  The  Prussians 
were  oblued  to  desist  from  the  pursuit  of  these  barbarians, 
because  the  bridges  thrown  over  the  river  Memel  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  stream.  The  Russian 
army  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  bread,  as  all  the  countries 
were  ruined  through  which  it  passed,  so  that  they  could 
procure  no  sort  of  subsistence  but  herbage  and  rye-bread. 
All  the  roads  were  strewed  with  dead  bodies  of  men  and 
horses.  The  real  cause  of  this  sudden  retreat  is  as  great  a 
mystery  as  the  reason  of  stopping  so  long,  the  year  before, 
on  the  borders  of  Lithuania ;  though  the  occasion  of  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  illness  of  the  czarina,  who  wa.s  seized 
with  a  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  and  had  made  some  new  re- 
gulations in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  which  render- 
ed it  expedient  that  the  regular  forces  should  be  at  hand, 
to  support  the  measures  taken  by  the  government. 

§  XIV.  The  King  of  Prussia  after  remaining  for  some 
time  encamped  between  Bautzen  and  Goerlitz,  removed 
his  head-nuarters  to  Bernstedel ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August  Ins  army  came  in  siuht  of  the  Austrian  camp,  and 
within  cannon  shot  of  it :  upon  which  the  Austrians  struck 
their  tents,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before  their 
camp.  The  king  formed  his  army  over  against  them,  and 
immediately  went  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  between  the 
armies;  but,  as  it  was  then  late,  he  defeiTed  the  more  ex- 
act examination  of  that  circumstance  till  the  next  day. 
The  two  armies  continued  under  arms  all  night.  Next 
moining  at  break  of  day,  the  king  found  the  Austrians  en- 
camped with  their  right  at  the  river  \\eisle ;  the  rest  of 
their  army  extended  along  a  rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  covered  with  wood,  which  protected  their  left ; 
and  before  their  front  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which 
they  were  drawn  up,  was  a  small  brook,  passable  only  in 
three  places,  and  for  no  more  than  four  or  five  men  a-breasf. 
Towards  the  left  of  their  army  was  an  opening,  where  three 
or  four  battalions  might  have  marched  in  front ;  but  behind 
it  they  had  placed  three  lines  of  infantry,  and  on  a  hill 
which  flanked  this  opening,  within  musket-shot,  were 
placed  four  thousand  foot,  with  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  can- 
non :  so  that,  in  reality,  this  was  the  strongest  part  of  their 
camp.  The  king  left  nothing  undone  to  bring  the  Aus- 
trians to  a  battle;  bat  finding  them  absolutely  bent  on 
avoiding  it,  after  lying  four  days  before  them,  he  and  his 
army  returned  to  their  camp  at  Bernstedel.  They  were 
followed  by  some  of  the  enemy's  hussars  and  pandours, 
who,  however,  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  take  the  smallest 
booty  in  this  retreat.  The  Austrian  army,  which  thus  de- 
clined engaging,  was,  by  their  own  account,  a  hundred  and 
thirtv  thousand  strong,  more  than  double  the  number  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  the  day  he  returned  to  Bern- 
stedel, after  he  had  retired  about  two  thousand  yards,  again 
drew  up  his  army  in  line  of  battle,  and  remained  so  \<yh- 
wards  of  an  hour,  but  not  a  man  stirred  from  the  Austrian 
camp.  The  army  of  the  empire,  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Saxe-Hilhurghausen,  and  that  of  the  French  under  the 
Prince  de  Soubise,  making  together  about  fifty  thousand 
men,  half  of  which  were  French,  had  by  ihis  time  joined, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Erfurth  in  Saxony ;  upon  which  his 


Prussian  majesty,  finding  that  all  his  endeavours  could  not 
bring  the  Austrians  to  an  engagement,  set  out  from  Lusa- 
tia,  accompanied  by  Mareschal  Keiih,  witii  sixteen  bat- 
talions and  forty  squadrons  of  his  troi  ps,  and  arrived  at 
Dresden  on  the  twenty -ninth  of  August,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  army  in  a  strong  camp,  under  the  Prince  of  Bevera. 
With  this  detachment,  which,  by  the  junction  of  several 
bodies  of  troops,  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men, 
he  made  a  quick  march,  by  the  way  of  Leipzig,  towards 
Erfurth,  to  give  battle  to  the  united  army  of  the  French 
and  the  empire.  But  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Erfurth, 
which  was  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  enemy  had 
retreated  towards  Gotha;  and  upon  his  further  approach, 
they  retired  to  Eyesenach,  where  they  intrenched  them- 
selves in  a  very  strong  camp.  His  majesty's  head-quartei-s 
were  at  Kirschlaben,  near  Erfurth.  \\  hile  the  t\<o  armies 
were  thus  situated,  Major-Geheral  Seydelitz,  who  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Gotha,  being  informed,  on  the  nineteenth, 
that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  coming  towards  him, 
and  that  it  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  Austrian  hussars, 
one  regiment  of  French  hussars,  and  a  detachment  made 
up  of  French  grenadiers,  troops  of  the  army  of  the  empire, 
and  a  great  number  of  Croats  and  pandours,  retired,  and 
posted  himself  at  some  distance.  The  enemy  immediately 
took  possession  of  the  town  and  castle  ;  but  General  Sey- 
delitz, having  been  reinforced,  attacked  the  enemy  with 
such  vigour,  that  he  soon  obliged  them  to  abandon  this  new 
conquest,  and  to  retire  with  great  piecipitation ;  a  report 
having  been  spread,  that  the  Prussian  army  was  advancing 
against  them,  with  the  king  himself  m  person.  The  Prus- 
sian hussars  took  a  considerable  booty  on  this  occasion, 
and  General  Seydelitz  sent  prisoners  to  the  camp,  one  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, three  majors,  four  lieutenants,  and  sixtv-t«o 
soldiers  of  the  enemy,  who  had  also  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  killed.  After  this  action  his  Prussian  majesty 
advanced  near  Eyesenach,  with  a  design  to  attack  the 
combined  army  ;  but  they  were  so  strongly  intrenched, 
that  he  found  it  impracticable.  His  provisions  falling 
short,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Erfurth,  and  soon 
after,  to  Naumburgh,  on  the  river  Sala:  whereupon  the 
combined  army  marched,  and  again  took  possession  of 
Gotha,  Erfurth,  and  Wieman :  which  last  place,  how-* 
ever,  they  soon  after  quitted. 

5  XV.  Upon  the  King  of  Prussia's  leaving  Bernstedel, 
the  Austrians  took  possession  of  it  on  the  sixth  of  Sepit  n- 
ber,  and  made  prisoners  a  Prussian  battalion  which  had 
been  left  there.  The  next  day  fifteen  thousand  Austrians 
attacked  two  battalions  of  General  Winterfield's  troops, 
being  part  of  the  Prince  of  Severn's  army,  who  were  posted 
on  a  high  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  Neiss,  near  Hen- 
nersdorff,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goerlitz ;  and,  after 
being  repulsed  several  times,  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  eminence.  Tlie  loss  in  this  action  was 
considerable  on  both  sides,  but  greatest  on  that  of  the 
Prussians,  not  so  much  by  the  number  of  their  slain, 
which  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  the  Anstrians,  as  by  the 
death  of  their  brave  General  Winterfield,  who,  as  he  was 
leading  up  succours  to  the  battalions  that  were  engaged, 
received  a  shot  from  a  cannon,  of  which  he  died  the  night 
following.  The  Generals  Nadasti  and  Clerici,  Count 
d'Arberg,  Colonel  EIrickhausen,  and  several  other  persons 
of  distinction,  were  wounded,  and  the  young  Count  of 
Groesheck  and  the  Marquis  d'A.sque  killed,  on  the  side  of 
the  Austrians,  w  ho  took  six  pieces  of  the  Prussian  cannon, 
six  pair  of  their  colours,  and  made  General  Kemeke,  the 
Count  d'Anhalt,  and  some  other  officers,  prisoners.  After 
this  skirmish,  the  Prince  of  Bevem,  with  the  Prussian 
army  under  his  command,  retreated  from  Crtierlitz  to  Roth- 
enberg,  then  passed  the  Queiss  at  Sygersdorfl',  from  whence 
he  marched  to  Buntlau,  in  Silesia,  and  on  the  first  of 
October,  reached  Breslaw,  without  suffering  any  loss, 
though  the  numerous  army  of  the  Austrians  followed  him 
for  some  davs.  L'pon  his  arrival  there,  he  chose  a  very 
strong  camp  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oder,  in  order  to 
cover  the  citv  of  Breslaw,  to  the  fortifications  of  which 
he  immediately  added  several  new  works.  Though  neither 
side  had  any  very  signal  advantage  in  this  engagement, 
more  than  that  the  Austrians  remained  masters  of  the  field ; 
vet  great  rejoicings  were  made  at  Vienna  on  account  of  it. 
The  death  of  General  Winterfield  was,  indeed,  an  irrepa- 
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rable  loss  to  liis  Prussian  majesty,  who  received  at  ilie 
same  time  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  and  of  the  Swedes 
having  now  actually  bejiun  hostilities  m  I'omeraiiia. 

§  XVI.  A  body  of  the  French,  who,  let  loose  afrainsl 
the  King  of  Prussia,  by  the  ever-memorable  and  shame- 
ful convention  of  Closter-Seven,  liad  entered  the  ter- 
ritories of  llalberstadt  and  Ma^deburi;!),  were  worsted 
at  Eglen  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  men,  under  tlie  com- 
mand of  Count  Horn,  whom  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hruns- 
wick  had  detached  from  a  body  of  troops  witl\  which  his 
"Prussian  majesty  had  sent  him  to  defend  those  countries. 
The  Prussians  took  prisoners  the  Count  de  Lusignan, 
colonel,  eighteen  other  French  officers,  and  four  hundred 
soldiers,  and  made  themselves  maslers  of  a  considerable 
booty  in  baggage,  &c.  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men  ;  and, 
moreover,  a  French  oflicer,  and  forty  men,  were  made 
prisonei-s  at  llalberstadt.  Upon  tliis  check  the  French 
evacuated  the  country  of  llalberstadt  for  a  little  while,  but 
retuinini;  again  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September,  with  a 
considerable  reinforcement  from  Mareschal  Richelieu's 
army,  which  he  now  could  easily  spare.  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Winsleben,  near  the  city  of  Mag- 
deburgli.  The  dangers  which  had  been  hitherto  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  Prussian  dominions,  by  the  surprising 
activity  of  their  king,  now  drew  nearer,  and  menaced 
them  on  all  sides.  Mareschal  Richelieu,  with  eighty  bat- 
talions, and  a  hundred  squadrons,  entered  the  country  of 
llalberstadt,  and  levied  immense  contributions  ;  whilst  the 
allied  army  of  the  French  and  imperialists,  being  joined 
by  six  thousand  men  under  General  Laudohn,  who  had 
defeated  a  regiment  of  Prussian  cavalry  near  Erfurth, 
marched  to  Vt'issenfels,  a  city  in  the  very  centre  of  Thu- 
ringia.  The  Swedes  had  actually  taken  some  towns  in 
Pomerania,  and  were  advancing  to  besiege  Stetin  ;  and 
the  Austrians,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Lig- 
nitz,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Silesia,  had  now  laid  siege 
to  Schweidnitz,  and  were  preparing  to  pass  the  Oder,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Prince  of  Bevern  in  his  camp  near 
Breslaw.  In  the  meantime  they  made  frequent  and  most 
destructive  incursions  into  Brandenbnrgh ;  to  oppose  which 
his  Prussian  majesty  ordered  detachments  from  all  his 
•regiments  in  those  parts  to  join  the  militia  of  the  countrv, 
and  sent  the  Prince  of  Anlialt-Dessau  from  Leipzig,  with 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  guard  Berlin,  whilst  he 
himself  marched  with  the  troops  under  his  command  to 
Interbeck,  on  the  frontier  of  Lower  Lusatia,  to  be  the 
more  at  hand  to  cover  Brandenburgh,  and  preserve  the 
communication  with  Silesia. 

§  XVIL  While  these  precautions  were  taking.  General 
Haddick,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  Austrians,  enter- 
ed Brandenburgh  on  tlie  sixteentli  of  October,  and  the 
next  day  arrived  before  Berlin,  of  which  city  he  de- 
manded a  contribution  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  ; 
but  contented  himself  with  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 
The  Austrians  pillaged  two  of  the  suburbs  ;  but  before 
they  could  do  any  further  mischief,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  in  great  haste,  at  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  An- 
halt-Dessau,  whose  van-guard  entered  the  city  in  the 
evening  of  their  departure.  This  alarm,  however,  obliged 
the  queen  and  the  royal  familv  of  Prussia  to  remove  to 
Magdebnrgh  on  the  twentv-third  ;  and  the  most  valuable 
records  were  sent  to  the  fort  of  Spandau,  at  the  conflux 
of  the  Havel  and^the  Sphre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  Leipzig  now  felt  more  severely 
the  cruel  effects  of  the  power  of  their  new  master. — The 
Prussian  commandant  in  that  city  had,  by  order  of  the 
king,  demanded  of  them  three  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
a  sum  fnr  greater  than  it  was  in  their  power  to  raise.  This 
truth  they  represented,  but  in  vain.  The  short  time  al- 
lowed them  to  furnish  their  contingents  being  expired,  and 
all  their  efforts  to  comply  with  this  demand  having  prov- 
ed ineffectual,  they  were  subjected  to  the  rigours  of  mili- 
tary execution  ;  in  con.sequence  of  which  their  houses 
were  occupied  by  the  soldiery,  who  seized  upon  the  best 
apartments,  and  hved  at  discretion  ;  but  the  sum  demand- 
ed could  not  be  found.  Such  was  the  situation  of  this 
distressed  city,  when,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  an  ex- 
press an'ived,  with  advice  that  his  Prussian  majesty  would 
soon  be  there;  and  accordingly  he  arrived  a  few  minutes 
afterwards, attended  by  his  life-guards.    At  the  same  time,a 


rumour  was  spread  tliat  the  city  would  be  delivered  up  to 
pillage,  which  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. Their  fears,  however,  in  that  respect,  were 
soon  abated  by  his  majesty's  declaring,  that  he  was  willing 
to  spare  the  place,  upon  condition  that  half  the  sum  re- 
quired should  be  immediately  paid.  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  collect  among  the  merchants,  traders,  and 
others,  fifty  thousand  crowns;  bills  of  exchange  were 
drawn  upon  Amsterdam  and  London  for  seventy  thousand 
crowns,  and  hostages  were  given  by  way  of  security,  for 
the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  more  within  a  time  which 
was  agreed  on.  But  still,  notwithstanding  this,  the  mili- 
tary execution  was  continued,  even  with  greater  rigour 
than  before,  and  all  the  comfort  the  wretched  inhabitants 
could  obtain  was,  that  it  should  cease  whenever  advice 
should  be  received  that  their  bills  were  accepted. 

§  XVni.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  tried  several  times 
to  bring  the  combined  army  under  the  Princes  Saxe-llil- 
burghausen  and  Soubise  to  an  engagement  upon  fair 
ground ;  but  finding  them  bent  on  declining  it,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  lie  had  recourse' 
to  one  of  those  strokes  in  war,  by  which  a  general  is  better'' 
seen  than  by  the  gaining  of  a  victory.  He  made  a  feint, 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  October,  as  if  he  intended 
nothing  more  than  to  secure  his  own  dominions,  and  march 
his  army  into  winter-quarters  back  to  Berlin,  leaving 
Mareschal  Keith,  with  only  seven  or  eight  thousand  men, 
to  defend  Leipzig.  Upon  this  the  enemy  took  courage, 
passed  the  Sala,  and  having  marched  up  to  the  city,  sum- 
moned the  mareschal  to  surrender ;  to  which  he  answered, 
That  the  king,  his  master,  had  ordered  him  to  defend  the 
place  to  tlie  last  extremity,  that  he  would  obey  his  orders. 
■Phe  enemy  then  thought  of  besieging  the  city  :  but,  before 
they  could  prepare  anv  one  implement  for  that  purpose, 
they  were  alarmed  bv  the  approach  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  judging  that  his  feint  would  probably  induce  them 
to  take  the  step  thev  did,  had,  by  previous  and  private 
orders,  collected  together  all  his  distant  detachments,  some 
of  which  were  twenty  leagues  asunder,  and  was  advancing 
by  long  marches  to  Leipzig' ;  upon  notice  of  which  the 
enemy  repassed  the  Sala.  The  Prussian  army  was  re- 
assembled on  the  twenty-seventh  of  October,  and  remained 
at  Leipzig  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth,  when  every 
body  expected  a  battle  would  be  fought  in  the  plains  of 
Lutzen.  On  the  thirtieth,  the  king  drew  nigh  to  that 
place,  and  on  the  thirty-first,  in  his  way  througli  Weissen- 
iels  and  Meresbourg,  he  made  five  hundred  men  prisoners 
of  war.  The  combined  army  had  repassed  the  Sala  at 
Weissenfels,  Meresbourg,  and  Halle,  where  tliey  broke 
down  the  bridges;  but  these  were  soon  repaired,  and  the 
whole  Prussian  army,  amounting  to  no  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men,  having  passed  that  river,  tlirough  these 
towns,  in  each  of  which  they  left  a  battalion,  joineil  again 
on  the  third  of  November,  in  the  evening,  over  against  the 
enemy,  whose  forces  consisted  of  forty  tliousand  French, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  imperialists.  On  the  fifth,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  the  Prussians  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  enemy  were  every  where  in  motion.  They 
likewise  heard  the  drums  beating  the  march,  and  so  near 
were  the  two  armies  to  each  other,  plainly  perceived  from 
their  camp,  that  the  whole  infantry,  which  had  drawn 
nearer  upon  the  rising  grounds  over  against  them,  was 
filing  off  towards  their  right.  No  certain  judgment  could, 
however,  yet  be  formed  of  the  enemy's  real  design,  and  as 
thev  were  in  want  of  bread,  it  was  thought  probable  that 
they  intended  to  repass  the  Unstrut ;  but  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  their  several  motions  were  contradictory  to 
each  other.  At  the  same  time  that  some  of  their  infantry 
were  filing  off  towards  their  right,  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
wheeled  round  towards  their  left,  directing  its  march  all 
along  to  the  rising  grounds  with  which  the  whole  Prussian 
camp,  that  lay  in  a  bottom  between  the  villages  of  Rede- 
row  and  Rosbach,  was  surrounded  within  the  reach  of 
large  cannon.  Soon  after  that  the  cavalry  were  seen  to 
halt,  and  afterward  to  fall  back  to  the  right ;  though  some 
of  them  still  remained  where  they  were,  whilst  the  rest 
marclied  back.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  the  doubts 
of  the  Prussians  were  cleared  up;  it  plainly  appearing 
then  that  the  enemy  intended  to  at'ack  them,  and  that 
tlieir  dispositions  were  made  with  a   view  to  surround 
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them,  and  to  open  the  action  by  attacking  them  in  the  rear. 
A  body  of  reserve  was  poslea  over  against  Rederow,  to 
fjll  upon  their  routi^d  troops,  in  case  they  should  be  de- 
feated, and  to  prevent  their  retiring  to  Meresbourg,  the 
only  retreat  which  could  then  have  been  left  them.  In 
this  situation  the  King  of  Prussia  resolved  to  attack  them. 
His  majesty  had  determined  to  make  the  attack  with  one 
«'ing  only,  and  the  disposition  of  the  enemy  made  it  neces- 
sary that  It  should  be  the  left  wing.  The  very  instant  the 
battle  was  going  to  begin,  his  majesty  ordered  the  general 
who  commanded  the  right  wing  to  decline  engaging,  to 
take  a  proper  position  m  consequence  thereof,  and  above 
all,  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded.  All  the  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  Prussians,  except  two  or  three  squa- 
drons, had  already  marched  to  the  left  at  full  gallop  ;  and 
being  aiTived  at  the  place  assigned  them,  they  formed  over 
against  that  of  the  enemy.  They  then  moved  on  imme- 
diately, the  enemy's  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the 
charge  was  very  fierce,  several  regiments  of  the  French 
coming  on  with  great  resolution.  The  advantage,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians.  The 
enemy's  cavalry  being  routed,  were  pursued  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  great  spn-it,  but  having  afterwards  reached 
an  emmence,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  rallying, 
the  Prussian  cavalrv  fell  upon  them  afresh,  and  gave  them 
so  total  a  defeat  that  they  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
This  happened  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Whilst  the  cavalry 
of  the  Prussians  charged,  their  infantry  opened.  The 
enemy  cannonaded  them  brisklv  during  this  interval,  and 
did  some  execution,  but  the  Prussian  artillery  was  not 
idle.  After  this  cannonading  had  continued  on  both  sides 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  without  the  least  intermission, 
the  fire  of  the  infantry  began.  The  enemy  could  not  stand 
It,  nor  resist  the  valour  of  the  Prussian  foot,  who  gallantly 
marched  u|i  to  their  batteries.  The  j)atteries  were  carried 
one  after  another,  and  the  enemy  were  forced  to  give  way, 
which  they  did  in  great  confusion.  As  the  left  wing  of 
the  Prussians  advanced,  the  right  changed  its  position, 
and  having  soon  met  with  a  small  rising  ground,  they 
availed  themselves  of  it,  by  planting  it  with  sixteen  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery.  The  fire  from  thence  was  partly  pointed 
at  the  enemy's  right,  to  increase  the  disorder  there,  and 
took  their  left  wing  in  front,  which  was  excessively  galled 
thereby.  At  five  the  victory  was  decided,  the  cannonading 
ceased,  and  the  enemy  fled  on  all  sides.  They  were  pur- 
sued as  long  as  there  was  any  light  to  distinguish  them, 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  night  alone  was  the  preservation 
of  this  army,  which  had  been  so  formidable  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  took  the  benefit  of  the  darkness  to  enter  into 
Fryburgh,and  there  to  repass  the  Unstrut,  which  they  did 
on" the  morning  of  the  sixth,  after  a  whole  night's  march. 
The  King  of  Prussia  set  out  early  in  the  morning  to  pur- 
sue them  with  all  his  cavalry,  supported  by  four  battalions 
of  grenadiers,  the  infantrv  following  tliem  in  two  columns. 
The  enemy  had  passed  the  Unstrut  at  Fryburgh,  when  the 
Prussians  arrived  on  its  banks,  and  as  they  had  burnt  the 
bridge,  it  became  necessary  to  make  another,  which,  how- 
ever, was  soon  done.  The  cavalry  passed  first,  but  could 
not  come  up  with  the  enemy  till  five  in  the  evening,  upon 
the  hills  of  Eckersberg.  It  was  then  too  late  to  force  them 
there,  for  which  reason  the  king  thought  proper  to  canton 
his  army  in  the  nearest  villages,  and  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  success  his  hussars  had  in  taking  near  three  hundred 
baggage-waggons,  and  every  thing  they  contained.  The 
whole  loss  of  the  Prussians,  in  this  important  engagement, 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men  killed  and  v%'ounded. 
Among  the  former  was  General  Meincke,  and  among  the 
latter  Prince  Henry  and  General  Seydelitz.  The  enemy 
lost  sixty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  many  standards 
and  colours,  near  three  thousand  men  killed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  upwards  of  eight  thousand  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  several  generals,  and  other  oflicers  of 
distinction.  Three  hundred  waggons  were  sent  to  Leipzig, 
laden  with  wounded  French  and  Swiss.    Upon  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  Prussians  towards  Eckersberg,  the  enemy 
retreated  with  great  precipit;ition  ;  and,  after  marching  all 
night,  arrived  the  next  day  at  Erfurth,  in  the  utmost  want 
of  every  necessary  of  life,  not  having  had  a  morsel  of  bread 
for  two  days,  during  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  live 
upon  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  roots,  which  they  dug 
out  of  the  earth.  The  French,  under  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
lieu, were  pre|)aring  to  go  into  winter-quarters  ;  but,  upon 
the  news  of  this  defeat  of  the  combined  army,  they  again 
put  themselves  in  motion,  and  a  large  detachment  of  them 
advanced  as  far  as  Dunderstadt,  to  favour  the  retreat  of 
their  countrymen  under  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  who,  with 
great  precipitancy,  made  the  best  of  their  way  from  Erfurth 
to  the  countv  of  Hohenstein,  and  fi'om  thence  bent  their 
march  towards  Halberstadt.  Of  the  remains  of  the  impe- 
rial army,  which  was  now  almost  entirely  dispersed,  whole 
bodies  cleserted,  and  went  over  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
soon  after  this  battle. 

§  XIX.  Whilst  his  Prussian  majesty  was  thus  success- 
ful aL'ainst  the  French  and  imperialists,  the  Austrians, 
who  had  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  open  engagement 
with  him,  gained  ground  apace  in  Silesia.  A  detachment 
of  their  army,  under  the  command  of  Count  JVadasti,  had 
already  invested  Schweidnitz,  and  opened  the  trenches 
before  it  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October.  The  Prussian 
garrison,  commanded  by  General  de  la  JNIotte  Fouquet, 
determined  to  defend  tne  place  as  long  as  possible ;  and 
accordingly  on  the  thirtietn  they  made  a  sally,  in  which 
they  killed,  wounded,  and  took  prisoners,  eight  hundred 
of  the  besiegers,  and  did  some  damage  to  their  works;  hut 
on  the  sixth  of  November  the  Austrians  began  to  cannon- 
ade the  city  furiously,  and  on  the  eleventh  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  ramparts  by  assault.  The  garrison, 
however,  having  taken  care,  during  the  siege,  to  throw  up 
a  strong  entrenchment  in  the  market-place,  retreated  thither, 
and  held  out  till  the  next  day,  when  they  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  After  the  reduction  of  this 
place.  General  Nadasti,  leaving  in  it  a  suflicient  garrison, 
marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  and  joined  the 
main  army  of  the  Austrians,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Mareschal  Daun,  who,  whilst  he 
was  busied  in  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  had  invested  Bres- 
law  on  the  left  of  the  Oder ;  the  Prince  of  Bevern  defend- 
ing it  on  the  right,  where  he  was  strongly  encamped,  wiih 
his  little  army,  under  the  cannon  of  the  city.  The  whole 
army  of  the  Austrians  being  now  re-assembled,  and  intel- 
ligeiice  having  been  brought  not  only  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  late  victory  near  Leipzig,  but  also  that  he  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  Prince  of  Bevern,  it  was  re- 
solved immediately  to  attack  the  last  in  his  intrenchments. 
Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-second  of  November,  about 
nine  in  the  morninir,  the  Austrians  began  a  most  furious 
discharge  of  their  cannon,  forty  of  which  were  twenty-four 
pounders,  and  thus  continuecl  without  ceasing  till  one, 
when  It  was  succeeded  by  a  severe  fire  of  their  small  arms, 
which  lasted  till  five  in  tfie  evening.  The  Prussians,  with 
undaunted  resolution,  stood  two  of  the  most  violent  at- 
tacks tliat  were  ever  made;  but  at  the  third,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  assailed  on  both  sides,  they  be^an  to  lose 
ground,  and  were  forced  to  retire  from  one  intrenchment 
to  another.  In  this  extremity,  night  coming  on,  the  Prus- 
sian generals  fearing  their  intrenchments  would  be  entirely 
forced,  and  that  they  should  then  be  totally  defeated, 
thought  proper  to  retreat.  The  Prince  of  Bevern,  with  the 
greatest  partof  thearmv,retiredto  an  eminence  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oder,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  troops  threw  themselves 
into  Breslaw,  which  they  might  have  defended,  in  all  proba- 
bility, till  the  king  had  come  to  his  relief.  But  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  their  commander-in-chief,  the  Prince  of 
Bevern,  going  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  with  only  a  single 
groom  to  attend  him,  fell  in  among  a  party  of  Croats,  who 
took  him  prisoner.''  His  army  thus  deprived  of  their  ge- 
neral, retreated  northward  that  night,  leaving  in  Breslaw 
only  four  battalions,  who,  the  next  day,  surrendered  the 
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place  by  capitulation,  one  of  the  articles  of  which  \ns, 
that  they  should  not  serve  against  the  empress,  or  her 
allies,  for  two  years.  All  the  inagazmes,  chests,  artillery, 
t<c.  remained  in  the  hamls  of  the  Austrians.  The  garrison 
marched  out  with  all  mihtaiy  honours,  conducted  by  Ge- 
neral Les«  it.',  governor  of  Ureslaw.  Though  the  Austrians 
sung  'It  Dcum  for  this  victory,  they  owned  that  such  an- 
other would  put  an  end  to  their  army  ;  for  it  cost  them 
the  lives  of  twelve  thousand  men  ;  a  number  almost  equal 
to  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army  before  the  battle,  lliey 
"had  four  almost  inaccissihle  intrenchments  to  force,  plant- 
ed thick  with  cannon,  which  fired  cartridge  shot  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  the  evening,  and  the  Prussians,  when 
attacked,  were  never  once  put  into  the  least  confusion. 
Among  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  were  Gene- 
ral Wurben,  and  several  oilier  officers  of  distinction.  The 
loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not  much  e.\ceed  three  thousand 
men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  winch  l;Lst 
there  were  about  sixteen  hundreii.  Tlieii  general,  Kleist, 
was  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

§  XX.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who,  like  Csesar,  thought 
nothing  was  done  while  any  thing  was  left  undone,  stayed 
no  longer  at  Kosbach  than  till  t'  e  routed  forces  of  the 
French  and  imperialists,  whom  he  had  defeated  there  on 
the  fifth  of  November,  were  totally  dispersed.  Then  he 
marched  directly  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  for 
Silesia,  and  on  tVie  twenty-fourth  of  that  month  arrived  at 
Naumberg  on  the  Queiss,  a  little  river  which  runs  into  the 
Bobber,  having  in  his  route  detached  JIareschal  Keith, 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  to  clear  Saxony  from  all  the 
Austrian  parties,  and  then  to  make  an  irruption  into  Bo- 
hemia, a  service  which  he  performed  so  effectuallv,  as  to 
raise  large  contributions  in  the  circles  of  Satz  and  Leitme- 
ritz,  and  even  to  give  an  alarm  to  Prasrue  itself.  His  ma- 
jesty reserved  for  himself  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  with 
whom  he  advanced,  vyith  his  usual  rapidity,  to  Barchwitz, 
where,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  happened  at  Schweid- 
iiitz  and  at  Breslaw,  he  wasjoiiied  by  twenty-four  thousand 
more  ;  part  of  them  troops  which  he  had  ordered  from 
Saxony,  part  the  remains  of  the  army  lately  command- 
ed by  the  Prince  of  Bevern,  and  part  the  late  garrison  of 
Schweidiiitz,  which  had  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
Austrians,  and  accidentally  joined  their  king  upon  his 
march.":  \\  ith  this  force,  though  greatly  inferior  m  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Aus- 
trians, who  were  intrenched  at  Lissa  near  Breslaw.  On 
the  fourth  of  December  he  seized  upon  their  ovens  at 
Neumarck,  and  upon  a  considerable  magazine,  guarded  by 
two  regiments  of  Croats,  who  retired  to  a  rising  ground, 
where  his  majesty  ordered  his  hussars  to  surround  them, 
and  send  a  trumpet  to  summon  them  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  Upon  their  refusal,  the  hussars  of 
Zithen  fell  upon  them  sabre  in  hand,  and  some  hundreds 
of  them  having  been  cut  in  pieces,  the  rest  threw  down 
their  arms,  begging  for  quarter  on  their  knees.  After  this 
seizure,  and  after  having  distributed  to  his  army  the  bread 
prepared  for  his  enemies,  he  began  again  the  next  morning 
his  march  towards  Lissa.  General  Zithen,  who  led  the 
vanguard  of  light-horse,  about  seven  in  the  morning  fell 
in  with  a  body  of  Austrian  hussars,  and  three  regiments  of 
Saxon  dragoons,  which  were  the  very  best  cavalry  the 
enemy  bad  left  after  ihe  battle  of  the  twentv-second.  They 
had  been  detached  by  the  Austrians,  in  order  to  retard  the 
king's  march,  and  to  conceal  their  own,  till  their  batteries 
should  be  completed ;  for,  as  they  held  the  small  number 
of  the  Prussians  in  contempt,  their  intention  was  to  have 
met  the  king  two  German  miles  from  their  intrenchments. 
The  Austrian  cavalry  having  been  vigorously  repulsed  to 
a  considerable  distance.  General  Zithen  perceived  that  their 
whole  army  was  forming.  He  immediately  acquainted 
the  king  with  what  he  had  discovered,  and  his  majesty, 
after  having  himself  observed  the  disposition  of  the  enemy, 
made  his  own  with  the  sagacity  and  despatch  for  which 
lie  has  always  teen  remarkable.    The  action  began  by  at- 

c  WliiUt  f^i  \i[-tii.,ii--  iverc  conducting  them  to  prison,  on  tlieir  route 
tliey  (li.n  I  .         :  ilie  victory  tlieir  mast)*!'  haft  pHiucci  «l  Unsbach. 

^nim.*',-  '       .         :  i_,,.    ihey  unanimously  p>se  upon  the  escort   tlidt 

pu«rd..l  t   -    ,  ,  .i  i,eiijnjf  not  to  be  verv  strong,  they  entirely  clis- 

Krsefl.     iuui  i...,;,  11, >y   miirched  on  not  very  certain  of  their  way.  in 
pea  to  rt-jum  ^nme  corps  of  the  Prussian  troops,  their  rounlrymen.     'I'he 
tame  fortune  which  freed  them  ted  them  directly  to  the  army  commanded 


tacking  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of  large  cannon,  which 
covered  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  The  two  battalions 
of  guards,  with  the  regiments  of  the  Maivrave  Charles  and 
of  Itzenplitz,  marched  up,  amidst  a  most  terrible  fire,  to 
the  very  mouths  of  the  cannon,  with  their  bayonets  screw- 
ed. In  this  attack  the  Prussians  sustaiiieii'  the  greatest 
loss,  though  the  battery  was  carried  as  soon  almost  as  they 
could  reach  it :  then  the  enemies'  artillery,  now  turned 
against  themselves,  plaved  furiously  upon  them  with  their 
own  powder.  From  tliat  instant  the  two  wings  and  the 
centre  of  the  Prussians  continued  to  drive  the  enemy  be- 
fore them,  advancing  all  the  time  with  that  firm  antl  "regu- 
lar pace  for  which  they  have  always  been  renowned, 
without  ever  halting  or  giving  way.  "The  ground  which 
the  Austrians  occupied  was  very  advantageous,  and  every 
circumstance  that  could  render  it  more  so  had  been  im-  , 

Soved  to  the  utmost  by  the  diligence  and  skill  of  Count  ' 
aim,  who  remembering  his  former  success,  was  iinbold- 
eiied  to  enter  the  lists  again  with  his  royal  antagonist. 
The  Prussians,  however,  no  way  terrified  by  the  enemy  _ 
situation,  nor  their  numbers,  went  calmly  and  dreadfully 
forward.  It  was  almost  impossible,  in  the  beginning,  for 
the  Prussian  cavalry  to  act,  on  account  of  the  impediments 
of  fallen  trees,  which  the  enemy  had  cut  down  and  laid  in 
the  field  of  battle,  to  retard  their  approach  ;  but  a  judicious 
disposition  which  the  king  made  overcame  that  disadvan- 
tage. \Vhen  he  first  formed  his  army,  he  had  placed  four 
battalions  behind  the  cavalry  of  his  right  wing,  foreseeing 
that  General  Nadasti,  who  was  placed  with  a  corps  of  re- 
serve on  the  enemy's  left,  designed  to  take  him  in  flank. 
It  happened  as  he  had  foreseen ;  this  general's  horse 
attacked  the  king's  right  wing  with  great  fury  :  but  he  was 
received  with  so  severe  a  fire  from  the  four  battalions,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder.  Tlie  enemy  gave 
way  on  all  sides;  but  at  some  distance  recovered  them- 
selves, and  rallied  three  times,  animated  by  their  officera, 
and  by  the  superiority  of  theif  numbers.  Every  time  they 
made  a  stand,  the  Prussians  attacked  them  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  with  success  equal  to  their  bravery.  Towards 
night,  the  enemy,  stdl  retreating, fell  into  disorder.  Their 
two  wings  fled  in  confusion  ;  one  of  them,  closely  pressed 
by  the  king,  retired  towards  Breslaw,  and  took  shelter  un- 
der the  cannon  of  that  city  ;  the  other,  pursued  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  light  cavalry,  took  their  flight  towards 
Cantli  and  Schweidnitz.  Six  thousand  Austrians  fell  in 
this  engagement,  and  the  Prussians,  who  had  only  five 
hundred  men  killed,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred 
wounded,  made  upwai'ds  of  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  officers.  They  took  also  a  hundred  and  sixteen  can- 
non, fifty-one  colours  and  standards,  and  four  thousand 
waggons  of  ammunition  and  baggage.  The  consequences 
that  followed  this  victory  declared  its  importance.  Future 
ages  will  read  with  astonishment,  that  the  same  prince,  who 
but  a  few  months  before  seemed  on  the  verge  of  inevitable 
ruin,  merely  by  the  dint  of  his  own  abilities,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  friend  whatever,  with  troops  perpetually 
harassed  by  long  and  painful  marches  and  by  continual 
skirmishes  and  battles,  notrnly  retrieved  his  affairs,  which 
almost  every  one,  except  himself,  thought  past  redress  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  in  countries  where  it  was  judged  next 
to  impossible  for  any  troofis  to  keep  the  field  at  that  season, 
conquered  the  united  forces  of  France  and  the  empire  at 
Rosbach,  on  the  fifth  of  November ;  and  on  the  same  day 
of  the  very  next  month,  with  a  great  part  of  the  same  army, 
was  at  Lissa,  where  he  again  triumphed  over  all  the  powers 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  Pursuing  his  advantage  he  im- 
mediately invested  Breslaw,  and  \vithin  two  days  after  this 
great  victory  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to  besiege  it  in 
form.  His  troops,  flushed  with  success,  were  at  first  for 
storming  it,  but  the  kine,  knowing  the  strength  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  consisted  of  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  men, 
and  considering  both  the  fatigues  which  his  own  soldiers 
had  lately  undergone,  and  the  fatal  consequences  that  might 

by  the  kine  himself,  which  was  liastenin?  to  their  relief,  as  well  as  to  Uiat 
of  the  Prince  of  Bevern.  'I  his  unexpected  nieetini;  was  equally  pleaaidg 
to  both,  the  prisoners  not  havinc  heard  any  thine  of  his  majesty's  march  ; 


this  luckv  incident,  whilst  it  ailded  a  considerable 

I  the  anny,  added  likewise   to  its  confidence,  for  the  sli^lilflM 
is  construed   into  an  omen  by  an  army  at  the  e^eofail  «D- 
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ensue,  sliould  they  fail  of  success  in  this  attempt,  ordered 
the  approaches  to  be  carried  on  in  llie  usual  form.  His 
commands  were  obeyed,  and  Breslaw  surrendered  to  him 
on  tlie  twentieth  of  l)ecember  in  the  morning.  The  gar- 
rison, of  which  ten  thousand  bore  arms,  and  between 
three  and  four  thousand  lay  sick  or  wounded,  were  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Fourteen  of  these  prisoners  were  officers 
of  high  rank.  The  military  chest,  a  vast  treasure,  with 
eighty  pieces  of  cinnon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
who  lost  only  about  twenty  men  in  their  approaches. 
During  the  sie^e,  a  magazine  of  powder  was  set  on  fire 
by  a  bomb,  which  occasioned  great  confusion  among  the 
besieged,  and  damaged  one  of  the  bastions.  The  strong 
■  fortress  of  Schweidnitz  still  remained  in  the  enemy's  pos- 
session, defended  by  a  garrison  so  numerous,  that  it  might 
be  compared  to  a  small  army,  and  whilst  that  continued 
so,  the  King  of  Prussia's  victories  in  Silesia  were  of  no 
decisive  effect..  For  this  reason,  though  it  was  now  the 
dead  of  winter,  and  the  soldiers  stood  in  need  of  repose, 
Ins  majesty  resolved,  if  possible,  to  become  master  ot  that 
place  before  the  end  of  the  year;  but  as  a  close  siege  was 
impracticable,  a  blockade  yvas  formed,  as  strictly  as  the 
rigour  of  the  season  would  permit.<l  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  campaign  that  this  place 
was  taken.  The  Prussians  opened  their  trenches  before 
it  on  the  third  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  and  erected  two  large  batteries,  which  kept  a 
continual  fire  upon  the  town.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers 
consisted  of  three  hundred  pieces  f'f  cannon,  of  different 
dimensions,  and  eighty  mortars ;  an  amazing  artillery,  and 
such  as  we  have  never  heard  of  in  former  campaigns.  On 
the  niglit  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Prussians  carried  one  of  the 
chief  works  by  assault,  and  lodged  themselves  therein  : 
the  commandant  capitulated  the  ne.vt  day,  with  the  garrison, 
which  was  now  greatly  reduced  in  number,  being  not  half 
of  what  It  amounted  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  blockade. 
Thus,  all  the  parts  of  Silesia,  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  lost  by  one  unfortunate  blow,  fell  again  into  his  pos- 
session :  and  his  affairs,  which  but  a  few  raonihs  before 
seemed  irretrievable,  were  now  re-established  upon  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever.  The  Prussian  parties  not  only  repossessed 
themselves  of  those  parts  of  Silesia  which  belonged  to  their 
king,  but  penetrated  into  the  Austrian  division,  reduced 
Jagerndorf,  Troppau,  Tretchen,  and  several  other  places, 
and  left  the  empress-queen  scarce  any  footing  in  that  coun- 
try, in  which,  a  few  days  before,  she  reckoned  her  dominion 
perfectly  established. 

§  XXl.  The  Swedes,  after  many  debates  between  their 
king  and  senate,  had  at  length  resolved  upon  an  open  de- 
claration against  the  King  of  Prussia,  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  resolution,  sent  so  many  troops  into  Pomerania, 
that  by  the  end  of  August,  their  army  in  that  country 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Their  first  act  of 
hostility  was  the  seizure  of  Anclam  and  Demmin,  two 
towns  that  lay  in  the  way  of  Stetin,  against  which  their 
principal  design  was  levelled.  But  before  they  proceeded 
farther,  General  Hamilton,  their  commander,  by  way  of 
justifying  the  conduct  of  his  master,  published  a  declara- 
tion, setting  forth,  "  That  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  a  guar- 
antee of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  could  not  help  sending 
his  troops  into  the  upper  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pomerania 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
the  officers  ap|)ointed  to  receive  the  public  revenue  in 
that  country  must  pay  what  money  they  had  in  their 
hands  to  him,  who  was  commissioned  to  receive  it  for  his 
Swedish  majesty  :  that,  moreover,  an  exact  account  was  re- 
quired, within  eight  days,  of  the  revenues  of  the  country; 
out  that  no  more  than  ordinary  contributions  would  be 
demanded  of  the  inhabitants,  who  might  rest  assured  that 
the  Swedish  troops  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline." 
After  this  declaration,  they  attacked  the  little  fortress  of 
Penemunde  upon  the  river  Pene,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
of  September,  after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  obliged  the  gar- 
rison, which  consisted  only  of  militia,  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  This  alternative  the  commanding 
officer  chose,  rather  than  engage  not  to  serve  for  two  years, 
observing  that  such  an  engagement  was  inconsistent  with 

d  Such  was  the  rigour  of  the  season,  that  some  hundreds  of  the  sentinels 
oiopped  down  deail  on  their  several  posts,  unable  to  sustain  the  severity  of 
tile  cold.  The  Germatis  lie  under  the  general  reproach  of  paying  very  little 

A       T 


his  honour,  whilst  his  prince  had  so  much  occasion  for  his 
service ;  and  the  Swedish  general,  touched  with  this  noble 
way  of  thinking,  was,  on  his  part,  so  generous  as  to  give 
him  his  liberty.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Manteuffel, 
who  commanded  the  Prussian  forces  then  in  Pomerania, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  was 
encamped  before  Stetin,  to  recover  that  place,  published, 
in  answer  to  this,  a  declaration,  enjoining  the  inhabitants 
of  Pomerania  to  remain  faithful  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
their  lawful  sovereign,  under  pain  of  incurring  his  just 
indignation,  and  absolutely  forbidding  them  to  pay  any 
regard  to  the  Swedish  manifesto. 

§  XXII.  In  the  meantime,  Mareschal  Lehwald,  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Norkitten,  when  the  Russians 
began  their  retreat,  detached  Prince  George  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  to  the  relief 
of  Pomerania;  and  shortly  after,  the  Russian  forces  having 
totally  evacuated  every  part  of  Prussia,  except  Memel,  and 
most  of  them  being  actually  gone  into  winter-quarters, 
he  himself  followed  with  an  additional  reinforcement  of 
sixteen  thousand  men.  Upon  his  approach,  the  Swedes, 
who  were  then  encamped  at  Ferdmandshoff,  and  had  begun 
to  fill  up  the  harbour  of  Schwinemunde,  by  way  of  pre- 
vious preparation  for  the  siege  of  Stetin,  retired  with  such 
precipitation,  that  they  did  not  allow  themselves  time  to 
draw  off  a  little  garrison  they  had  at  WoUin,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  men,  who  were  made  prisoners  of 
war.  Demmin  was  cannonaded  by  the  Prussians  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December ;  and  the  Swedes  having  lost 
one  officer  and  forty  men,  desired  to  capitulate.  As,  in 
order  to  ease  the  troops,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  siege  in  so  sharp  a  season,  their  request  was 
granted,  and  they  had  leave  to  retire  with  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Prussians  took  possession  of  the  town 
on  the  second  day  of  January,  after  the  Swedes  had,  on 
the  thirtieth  of  December,  likewise  given  up  Anclam, 
where  the  conquerors  took  a  hundred  and 'fifty  prisoners, 
and  found  a  considerable  magazine  of  provisions  and  am- 
mnnition.  Mareschal  Lehwald  then  passed  the  Pene, 
entered  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  reduced  Gutzkow,  Loitx, 
Tripsus,  and  Nebringen.  At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant- 
General  Schorlemmer  passed  with  his  corps  from  the  isle 
of  Wollen  into  the  isle  of  Usedom,  and  from  thence  to 
Wolgast,  the  Swedes  having  abandoned  the  to^VTl,  as  well 
as  Schwinemunde,  and  the  fort  of  Penemunde.  The 
Prince  of  Holstein  advanced  as  far  as  Grimm  and  Grieffs- 
walde,  and  the  Swedes,  losing  one  town  after  another,  till 
they  had  nothing  left  in  Pomerania  but  the  port  of  Stral- 
sunde,  continued  retreating  till  they  had  reached  this  last 
place.  The  French  party  in  Sweden,  to  comfort  the  people, 
called  this  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  going  into  winter-quar- 
ters. The  Prussian  hussars  were  not  idle  wherever  they 
penetrated;  for,  besides  plundering  and  pillaging,  they 
raised  a  contribution  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
crowns  in  Swedish  Pomerania.  The  Mecklenburghers,who 
had  joined  the  Swedes  with  six  thousand  of  their  troops,  now 
found  cause  to  repent  of  their  forwardness,  being  left  quite 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  victors,  who  chastised 
them  with  the  most  severe  exactions.  The  army  of  the 
Swedes,  though  they  did  not  fight  a  battle,  was,  hy  sick- 
ness, desertion,  and  other  accidents,  reduced  to  half  the 
number  it  consisted  of  when  they  took  the  field.  The 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  soon  after  his  territories  were 
invaded  by  the  French,  in  consequence  of  their  advantage 
in  the  affair  of  Hastenbeck,  had  applied  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  as  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, desiring  him  to  employ  his  good  offices  with  the 
court  of  France,  to  obtain  a  more  favourable  treatment  for 
his  dominions  :  but  his  Swedish  majesty,  by  the  advice  of 
the  senate,  thought  proper  to  refuse  complying  with  this 
request,  alleging,  that  as  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  one  of 
the  principal  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it 
would  be  nighly  improper  to  take  such  a  step,  in  favour  of 
a  prince  who  had  not  onlv  broke  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  tlie  empire,  in  refusing  to  furnish  his  contingent, 
but  had  even  assisted,  with  his  troops,  a  power  known  to 
be  its  declared  enemy.     The  Aulick  council  too,  seeing,  or 
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pretending  to  see,  the  behaviour  of  tlie  landijrave  in  the 
same  light,  issued  a  decree  against  his  serene  highness 
towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

§  XXIII.  The  court  of  Great  Britain,  justly  displeased 
with  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  extreme  facility  witli 
which  they  had  granted  the  French  a  free  jiassage  through 
Namur  and  Maestricht  for  their  provisions,  ammunition, 
and  artillery,  in  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  liad  very 
properly  remonstrated  against  that  step,  before  it  was  abso- 
lutely resolved  on,  or  at  least  declared  to  be  so :  but  in 
vain  ;  a  pusdianinious  answer  being  all  the  satisfaction  tliat 
was  obtained.  The  lameness  and  nidifl'erence  with  which 
the  St.ites-general  had  since  seen  Ostend  and  Nieuport 
put  into  the  hands  of  tlie  French,  drew  upon  their  high 
mightinesses  a  further  remonstrance,  which  was  delivered 
to  them  on  the  twenty-cightli  of  November  of  this  year  by 
Colonel  Yorke,  his  Britannic  majesty's  plenipotentiary  at 
the  Hague,  in  tlie  following  terms,  well  calculated  to 
awaken  in  them  a  due  sense  of  their  own  danger,  as  well 
as  to  evince  the  injustice  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  Austria : — "  Considering  the  critical  situation  which 
Europe  had  been  in  during  the  course  of  this  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  measures  concerted  to  embroil  all  Europe,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  flatter  himself  that 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles,  out  of  regard  to  the 
circumspect  conduct  observed  by  your  high  mightinesses, 
would  have  at  least  informed  you  of  the  changes  they 
have  thought  proper  to  make  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  surprise  the  king  heard,  that  with- 
out any  previous  consent  of  yours,  and  almost  without 
giving  you  any  notice,  tlie  court  of  Vienna  had  thought 
proper  to  put  the  towns  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  troops,  and  to  withdraw  her  own,  as 
well  as  her  artillery  and  stores,  whilst  France  continues  to 
send  thither  a  formidable  quantity  of  both.  The  conduct 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  towards  his  majesty  is  indeed  so 
unmerited  and  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
words  to  express  it :  but  whatever  fallacious  pretexts  she 
may  have  made  use  of  to  palliate  her  behaviour  towards 
England,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  can  be  extended  so 
far  as  to  excuse  the  infringement,  in  concert  with  France, 
of  the  most  solemn  treaties  between  her  and  your  high 
mightinesses.  The  king  never  doubted  that  your  high 
mightinesses  would  have  made  proper  representations  to 
the  two  courts  newly  allied,  to  demonstrate  the  injustice 
of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  that  might  after- 
wards result  from  it.  Your  higli  miglitinesses  will  have 
perceived  that  your  silence  on  the  first  step  encouraged  the 
two  courts,  newly  allied,  to  attempt  others;  and  who  can 
say  where  they  will  stop?  The  pretext  at  first  was,  the 
need  which  the  empress-queen  stood  in  of  the  troops  for 
the  war  kindled  in  the  empire,  and  the  necessitv  for  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  those  important  places,  and  after- 
wards of  their  imaginary  danger  from  England.  But, 
high  and  mighty  lords,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  two 
powers  who  have  taken  these  measures  in  concert,  have 
otlier  projects  in  view,  and  have  made  new  regulations 
with  regard  to  tliat  country,  which  cannot  but  alarm  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  late  demand  made  to  vour  high 
mightinesses,  of  a  passage  for  a  large  train  of  warlike 
implements  through  some  of  the  banier  towns,  in  order  to 
be  sent  to  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
the  king's  attention.  The  sincere  friendship  and  parity  of 
intererts  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  require  that  tliev 
should  no  longer  keep  silence,  lest,  in  the  issue,  it  should 
be  considered  as  a  tacit  c-onsent,  and  as  a  relinquishment 
of  all  our  rights.  The  king  commands  me,  therefore,  to 
recall  to  your  high  mightinesses  the  two-fold  right  vou  have 
acquired  to  kefn  the  Austrian  Netherlands  under  the 
government  of  trie  house  of  Austria;  and  that  no  other 
has  a  title  to  make  the  least  alteration  therein,  without  the 
consent  of  your  high  mightinesses;  unless  the  new  allies 
have  resolved  to  set  aside  all  prior  treaties,  and  to  dispose 
at  pleasure  of  every  thing  that  may  suit  their  private  inte- 

e  The  letter,  which  was  written  in  French,  we  have  translated  for  the 
reader's  satisfaction. 

I  inlnmied  that  the  design  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  llie  elector- 


vour 
berth 


majesty  will  consider  the  step  you  have  made 


Ihat  they  cannot  be  repaired  ?    I  hope 


rest.  Ill  the  treaty  between  your  high  mighthiesses  and 
the  crown  of  France,  signed  at  Utrecht,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  the 
fifteenth  article,  are  these  words :  '  It  is  also  agreed,  that 
no  province,  fort,  town,  or  city  of  the  said  Netherlands,  or 
of  those  which  are  given  up  by  his  catholic  majesty,  shall 
ever  be  ceded,  transferred,  or  given,  or  shall  ever  devolve, 
to  the  crown  of  France,  or  any  prince  or  princess  of  the 
house  or  line  of  F'rance,  either  Dy  virtue  of  any  gift,  ex- 
change, marriage-contract,  succession  by  will,  or  by  any 
other  title  whatever,  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  most 
christian  king,  or  of  any  prince  or  princess  of  the  house 
or  line  of  France.'  In  the  barrier  treaty  these  very  stipu- 
lations are  repeated  in  the  first  article :  '  His  imperial  and 
catholic  majesty  promises  and  engages,  that  no  province, 
city,  town,  fortress,  or  territory,  of  the  said  country,  shall 
be  ceded,  transferred,  given,  or  devolve  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  to  any  other  but  the  successor  of  the  German 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  either  by  donation, 
sale,  exchange,  marriage-contract,  heritage,  testaineiit;iry 
succession,  nor  under  any  other  pretext  whatsoever :  so 
that  no  province,  town,  fortress,  or  territory  of  the  said 
Netherlands  shall  ever  be  subject  to  any  other  prince,  but 
to  the  successor  of  the  States  of  the  house  of  Austria 
alone,  excepting  what  has  been  yielded  bv  the  present 
treaty  to  the  said  lords  the  States-general.'  A  bare  reading 
of  these  two  articles  is  sufficient  to  evince  all  that  I  have 
just  represented  to  your  high  mightinesses;  and  whatever 
pretext  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  X'ersaiUes  may  allege,  to 
cover  the  infraction  of  tliese  treaties,  the  thing  remains, 
nevertheless,  evident,  whilst  these  two  courts  are  unable  to 
prove  that  the  towns  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport  are  not 
actually  in  the  power  of  France.  If  their  designs  are 
just,  or  agreeable  to  those  treaties,  they  will  doubtless  not 
scruple,  in  the  least,  to  make  your  high  mightinesses  easy 
on  tnat  head,  by  openly  explaining  themselves  to  a  quiet 
and  pacific  neighbour,  and  by  giving  you  indisputable 
proofs  of  their  intentions  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  two  treaties,  with  regard  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
king  hath  so  much  confidence  in  the  good  sense,  prudence, 
and  friendship  of  your  high  mightinesses,  that  he  makes 
not  the  least  doutt  of  your  taking  the  most  efficacious 
measures  to  clear  up  an  afiair  of  such  importance ;  and  of 
your  being  pleased,  in  concert  with  his  majesty,  to  watch 
over  the  fate  of  a  country,  whose  situation  and  independ- 
ence have,  for  more  than  a  century,  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  principal  supports  of  your  liberty  and  commerce." 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  remonstrance  had  the  desired 
eftect  upon  the  States-general,  who  were  apprehensive  of 
embroiling  themselves  with  an  enemy  so  remarkably  alert 
in  taking  all  advantages.  The  truth  is,  they  were  not  only 
unprepared  for  a  rupture  with  France,  but  extremely  un- 
willing to  forego  the  commercial  profits  which  they  derived 
from  their  neutrality. 

§  XXI\'.  The  King  of  Prussia,  about  this  period,  began 
to  harbour  a  suspicion  that  certain  other  powers  longed 
eagerly  to  enjoy  the  same  respite  from  the  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences of  war,  and  that  fie  ran  the  risk  of  being  aban- 
doned by  his  sole  patron  and  ally,  who  seemed  greatly 
alarmed  at  his  defeat  in  Bohemia,  and  desirous  of  detach- 
ing him.self  from  a  connexion  which  might  be  productive 
of  the  most  disagreeable  consequences  to  his  continental 
interest.  Stimulated  by  this  opinion,  his  Prussian  majesty 
is  said  to  have  written  an  expostulatory  letter'  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  very  plainly  taxes  that 
monarch  with  having  instigated  him  to  commence  hostili- 
ties ;  and  insists  upon  his  remembering  the  engagements 
by  which  he  was  so  solemnly  bound.  From  the  strain  of 
this  letter,  and  the  Prussian's  declaration  to  the  British 
minister  when  he  first  set  out  for  Saxony,  importing,  that 
he  was  going  to  fight  the  King  of  England  s  battles,  a 
notion  was  generally  conceived,  tliat  these  two  powers  had 
agreed  to  certain  private  pacta  or  conventions,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  have  not  yet  transpired.    Certain  it  is,  a 


_,_ ^   _.      ^    __  ^  brought  upon  me 

of  Europe.     I'depen*!  upon  your  adhering'to  your  repeated  ei 
of  the  twenty-sixth  of  last  month,  and  that  you  will  listen  to  i 
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declaration  was  delivered  to  tlie  Prussian  resident  at  Lon- 
don, which  appears  to  have  been  calculated  as  an  answer 
to  the  letter.  In  that  paper  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
declared,  that  the  overtures  made  by  liis  majesty's  electoral 
ministers  in  Germany,  touching  tlie  checks  received  on 
the  continent,  should  have  no  influence  on  his  majesty  as 
king ;  that  he  saw,  in  the  same  light  as  before,  the  per- 
nicious eflects  of  the  union  betvyeen  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  \'ersailles,  threatening  a  subversion  of  the  whole  system 
of  public  liberty,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  European 
y)0wers  :  tliat  he  considered  as  a  fatal  consequence  of  this 
dangerous  connexion,  the  cession  made  by  the  court  of 
Vienna  of  the  ports  in  the  Netherlands  to  France  in  such 
a  critical  situation,  and  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties:  that  whatever  might  be  the  success  of  Ins 
arms,  his  majesty  was  determnied  to  act  in  constant  con- 
cert with  the  King  of  Prassia,  in  employing  the  most  effica- 
cious means  to  frustrate  the  unjust  and  oppressive  designs 
of  their  common  enemies.  He  concluded  with  assuring 
the  King  of  Prussia,  that  the  British  crown  would  continue 
to  fulfil,  with  the  greatest  punctuality,  its  engagements 
with  his  Prussian  majesty,  and  to  support  him  with  firm- 
ness and  vigour.  Such  a  representation  could  not  fail  of 
being  agreeable  to  a  prince,  who,  at  this  juncture,  stood 
in  need  of  an  extraordinary  cordial.  He  knew  he  could 
securely  depend,  not  only  on  the  good  faith  of  an  English 
ministry,  but  also  on  the  good  jilight  of  the  British  nation, 
which,  like  an  indulgent  nurse,  hath  always  presented  the 
nipple  to  her  meagre  German  allies.  Those,  however,  who 
pretend  to  consider  and  canvass  events  without  prejudice 
and  prepossession,  could  not  help  owning  their  surprise, 
at  hearing  an  alliance  stigmatized  as  pernicious  to  the 
system  of  public  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  European  powers,  as  they  remembereo  that 
this  alliance  was  tlie  eflfect  of  necessity,  to  which  the  house 
of  Austria  was  reduced,  for  its  own  preservation  ;  reduced, 
as  its  friends  and  partisans  aflnrm,  by  those  very  potentates 
that  now  reproached  her  with  her  connexions. 

^  XXV.  His  Britannic  majesty  was  resolved  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  siiould  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  his 
indiflference,  whatever  reasons  he  had  to  exclaim  against 
the  convention  of  Closter-Seven,  which  he  did  not  scruple 
to  condemn  as  a  very  scandalous  capitulation,  as  much  as 
he  disapproved  of  the  conduct,  in  consequence  of  which, 
near  forty  thousand  men  were  so  shamefully  disarmed, 
and  lost  to  his  cause.  Those  stipulations  also  met  with  a 
very  unfavourable  reception  in  England,  where  the  motions 
of  the  allied  army,  in  their  retreat  before  the  enemv,  were 
very  freely  censured,  and  some  great  names  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  public.  This  event,  so  sin- 
gular in  itself,  and  so  important  in  its  consequences,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  privy  council,  where  it  is  said 
to  have  been  canvassed  with  great  warmth  and  animosity 
of  altercation.  The  general  complained  that  be  was  re- 
stricted by  peremptory  orders  from  the  regency  of  Han- 
over ;  and  they  were  reported  to  have  used  recriminations 
ill  their  defence.  In  all  probability,  every  circumstance 
of  the  dispute  was  not  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties,  inasmuch  as  that  great  commander  quitted  the 
harvest  of  military  glory,  and,  like  another  Cincinnatus, 
retired  to  his  plough.  The  convention  of  Closter-Seven 
was  equally  disagreeable  to  the  courts  of  London  and 
Versailles.  The  former  saw  the  electorate  of  Hanover 
left,  by  this  capitulation,  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  whole  country,  seized  the 
revenues,  exacted  contributions,  and  changed  the  whole 
form  of  government,  in  the  name  of  his  most  christian 
majesty  ;  while  the  French  army,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  opposing  the  Hanoverians,  was  now  at  liberty 
to  throw  their  additional  force  into  the  scale  against  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  at  that  period,  seemed  to  totter  on 
the  verge  of  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
ministry  thought  their  general  had  granted  too  favourable 
terms  to  a  body  of  forces,  whom  he  had  cooped  up  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  in  a  little  time,  they  must  have  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  They,  therefore,  determined,  either 
to  provoke  the  Hanoverians  by  ill  usage  to  an  infraction 
of  the  treaty,  or,  should  that  be  found  impracticable,  re- 
nounce it  as  an  imperfect  convention,  established  without 
proper  authority.  Both  axpedients  were  used  without 
4  I  2 


reserve.  Tliey  were  so  sooner  informed  of  the  capitulation 
than  they  refused  to  acknowledge  its  validity,  except  on 
condition  that  the  Hanoverian  troops  should  formally  en- 
gage to  desist  from  all  service  against  France  and  her  allies 
during  the  present  war,  and  be  disarmed  on  their  return 
to  their  own  country.  At  the  same  time  her  general,  who 
commanded  in  the  electorate,  exhausted  the  country,  by 
levying  exorbitant  contributions,  and  connived  at  such 
outrages  as  degraded  his  own  dignity,  and  reflected  dis- 
grace on  the  character  of  his  nation.  The  court  of  London, 
to  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  affected  to  consider  the  con- 
ventional act  as  a  provisional  armistice,  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  negociation  that  might  terminate  in  a  general  peace, 
and  proposals  were  oflfered  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  French 
ministry  kept  aloof,  and  seemed  resolved  that  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover  should  be  annexed  to  their  king's  do- 
minions. At  least  they  were  bent  upon  keeping  it  as  a 
precious  depositum,  wliich,  in  the  plan  of  a  general  paci- 
fication, they  imagined  would  counterbalance  any  advan- 
taue  that  Great  Britain  might  obtain  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Had  they  been  allowed  to  keep  this  deposit,  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  would  have  saved  about  twenty 
millions  of  money,  together  with  the  lives  of  her  best  sol- 
diers ;  and  VVesiphalia  would  have  continued  to  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  of  security  and  peace.  But  the  King  of 
England's  tenderness  for  Hanover  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  misfortunes  which  befell  the  electorate.  He 
could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  seeing  if,  even  for  a  season, 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  his  own  sentiments  in  this 
particular  were  reinforced  by  the  pressing  remonstrances  of 
the  Prussian  monarch,  whom,  at  this  juncture,  he  thought 
it  dangerous  to  disoblige.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  he 
was  pleased  to  see  the  articles  of  the  convention  so  pal- 
pably contravened,  because  the  violation  unbound  his 
hands,  and  enabled  him,  consistently  with  good  faith,  to 
take  eff'ectual  steps  for  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  and  the 
recovery  of  his  own  dominions.  He,  therefore,  in  quality 
of  Elector  of  Brunswick-Lunenbourg,  published  a  declara- 
tion, observing,  "  That  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had,  on  his  part,  honestly  fulfilled  all  the 
conditions  of  the  convention  ;  but  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
demanded  that  the  troops  should  enter  into  an  engagement 
specified  above,  and  lay  down  their  arms ;  although  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  in  the  convention,  that  ihey  should 
not  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war,  under  which  quality 
alone  they  could  be  disarmed  :  that  the  French  court  pre- 
tended to  treat  the  convention  as  a  military  regulation 
only  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  originally  nothing  more ;  but  as 
they  had  expressly  disowned  its  validity,  and  a  negociation 
had  been  actually  begun  for  disarming  the  auxiliaries, 
upon  certain  conditions,  though  the  French  general  would 
never  answer  categorically,  but  waited  always  for  fresh 
instructions  from  Versailles,  the  nature  of  that  act  was 
totally  changed,  and  what  was  at  first  an  agreement  beween 
general  and  general,  was  now  become  a  matter  of  state 
between  tbe  two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles:  that, 
however  hard  the  conditions  of  the  convention  appeared 
to  be  for  the  troops  of  Hanover,  his  Britannic  majesty 
would  have  acquiesced  with  them,  had  not  the  French 
glaringly  discovered  their  design  of  totally  ruining  his 
army  and  his  dominions;  and,  by  the  most  outrageous 
conduct,  freed  his  Britannic  majesty  from  every  obligation 
under  which  he  had  been  laid  by  the  convention  :  that,  in 
the  midst  of  the  armistice,  the  most  open  hostilities  had 
been  committed  ;  the  castle  of  Schartzfels  had  been  forcibly 
seized  and  pillaged,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of 
war ;  the  prisoners  made  by  the  French  before  the  con- 
vention had  not  been  restored,  according  to  an  express 
article  stipulated  between  the  generals,  though  it  had  been 
fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  electorate,  by  the  immediate 
release  of  the  French  prisoners ;  the  baillies  of  those  dis- 
tricts, from  %vhich  the  French  troops  were  excluded  by 
mutual  agreement,  had  been  summoned,  on  pain  of  mili- 
tary execution,  to  appear  before  the  French  commissary, 
and  compelled  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  public  revenue ; 
the  French  had  appropriated  to  themselves  part  of  those 
magazines,  which,  by  express  agreement,  were  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  electoral  troops ;  and  they  had  seized  the 
houses,  revenue,  and  corn  belonging  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land 111  the  city  of  Bremen,  in  violation  of  their  engagemerit 
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to  consider  that  city  as  a  place  absolutely  free  and  neutral. 
He  took  notice,  that  they  had  |«oceedid  to  menaces  un- 
heard ot'anioni;  civilizeit  peopU?,  of  burtnnj;,  sackini;,  and 
destroying  every  thnig  tfiat  fell  in  tlieir  way,  should  tlie 
least  hesitation  \>e  made  ni  e.\ecuting  the  convention  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  interpretation."  Such  were  the  professed 
considerations  that  determined  his  Britannic  majesty  to  re- 
nounce the  asreement  which  tliey  had  violated,  and  have 
recourse  to  arms  for  the  relief  of  his  subjects  and  allies. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  tliis  determination  tliat  he  con- 
ferred the  command  of  his  electoral  army  on  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  that  name, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  m  the  Prussian  army  by 
his  great  military  talents,  and  was  by  blood  and  inclination, 
as  well  as  interest,  supposed  warmly  attached  to  his 
Britannic  majesty.  The  truth  is,  the  King  of  Prussia  le- 
commended  lum  to  this  command,  because  he  knew  he 
could  depend  upon  his  concurnug  with  all  his  measures, 
in  conducting  the  operations  of  the  British  army.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these  parti- 
culars, than  he  sent  a  letter  to  Prmce  Ferdinand,  specify- 
ing "  That  although  for  some  days  he  had  perceived  the 
Hanoverian  troops  in  motion,  in  order  to  form  themselves 
into  a  body,  he  could  not  imagine  the  object  of  these 
movements  was  to  infringe  the  convention  of  neutrality 
which  had  been  established  between  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  himself,  as  French  general;  that  he  was 
blinded  so  far  by  his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  who  had  signed  that  convention,  as  to 
believe  the  troops  were  assembled  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  distributed  into  winter-quarters,  which  had 
been  assigned  them  by  the  agreement ;  but  his  eyes  were 
at  last  opened,  by  repeated  advices  which  he  had  received 
from  all  quarters,  importing,  that  the  Hanoverians  intended 
to  infringe  those  articles  which  ought  to  be  sacred  and  in- 
violable :  he  affirmed,  the  king  his  master  was  still  willing 
to  give  fresh  proofs  of  his  moderation,  and  his  desire  to 
spare  the  eliusion  of  human  blood  :  with  that  view  he  de- 
clared to  his  serene  highness,  in  the  name  of  his  most 
christian  majesty,  that  he  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  ful- 
filling exactly  all  the  points  of  the  convention,  provided 
they  should  be  equally  observed  by  the  Hanoverian  army ; 
but  he  could  not  help  apprizing  his  serene  highness,  that  if 
this  army  should  take  any  equivocal  step,  and  still  more, 
should  It  commit  any  act  of  hostility,  he  would  then  push 
matters  to  the  last  extremity,  looking  upon  himself  as  autho- 
rized so  to  do  by  the  rules  of  war :  that  he  would  set  fire  to 
all  palaces,  houses,  and  gardens;  sack  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, without  sparing  the  most  inconsiderable  cottage,  and 
suDJect  the  country  to  all  thehorrors  of  war  and  devastation. 
He  conjured  his  serene  highness  to  reflect  on  these  particu- 
lars, and  begged  he  would  not  lay  him  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  steps  so  contrary  to  his  own  personal  character,  as 
well  as^o  the  natural  humanity  of  the  French  nation."  To 
this  letter,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Count  de  Lynar, 
the  Danish  ambassador,  who  had  meditated  the  conven- 
tion. Prince  Ferdinand  returned  a  very  laconic  answer,  in- 
timating that  he  would  give  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  his 
answer  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  army.  At  this  parti- 
cular juncture,  the  French  general  was  disposed  to  abide 
by  the  original  articles  of  the  convention,  rather  than  draw 
upon  himself  the  hostilities  of  an  army  which  he  knew  to 
be  brave,  resolute,  and  well  appointed,  and  which  he  saw 
at  present  animated  with  an  eager  desire  of  wipmgoutthe 
disj;race  they  had  sustained  by  the  capitulation,  as  well  as 
of  relieving  Oieir  country  from  the  grievous  oppression 
under  which  it  groaned. 

§  XXVI.  About  the  latter  end  of  November  the  Han- 
overian army  was  wholly  assembled  at  Stade,  under  the 
auspices  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  resolved,  without  de- 
lay, to  drive  the  French  from  the  electorate,  whither  they 
now  began  their  march.  Part  of  the  enemy's  rear,  consist- 
ing of  two  thousand  men,  was,  in  their  march  back  to  Zell, 
attacked  in  the  bailiwick  of  Ebstorff,  and  entirely  defeated 
by  General  Schuylenbourg;  and,  in  a  few  days  after  this 
action,  another  happened  upon  the  river  Aller,  between  two 
considerable  bodies  of  each  army,  in  which  the  Hanoveri- 
ans, commanded  by  (Jeneral  Zastrow,  remained  masters  of 
the  field.  Tiiese  petty  advantages  served  to  encourage  the 
allies,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  Lunenberg,  Zell,  and 


part  of  the  Brunswick  dominions,  which  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  abandon.  The  operations  ot  Prince  Ferdinand, 
however,  were  retarded  by  the  resolution  and  obstinate 
perseverance  of  tlie  F'rencli  officer  who  commanded  the 
garrison  of  Harbourg.  W  hen  the  Hanoverian  troops  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  he  retired  into  the  castle, 
which  he  held  out  against  a  considerable  detachment  of 
the  allied  army,  by  whom  it  was  invested  :  at  length,  how- 
ever, the.  fortifications  being  entirely  demolished,  he  sur- 
rendered upon  capitulation.  On  the  sixth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, Prince  F'erdinaud  began  his  march  towards  Zell,  where 
the  French  army  had  taken  post,  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  Han- 
overians, called  in  his  advanced  parties,  abandoned  several 
magazines,  burned  all  tlie  farm-houses  and  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  sheep  walks  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  with- 
out paying  the  least  regard  to  the  representations  made  by  I 
Prince  I'erdinand  on  this  subject;  reduced  the  suburbs  of  ' 
Zell  to  ashes,  after  having  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the 
houses,  and  even  set  fire  to  the  orphan-hospital,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  helpless  children  are  said  to  have  perished. 
One  cannot,  without  horror,  reflect  upon  such  brutal  acts 
of  inhumanity.  The  French  troops,  on  divers  occasions, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  acted  tragedies  of  the 
same  nature,  which  are  not  easily  reconcilable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  nation  famed  for  sentiment  and  civility.  The 
Hanoverians  having  advanced  within  a  league  of  Zell,  the 
two  armies  began  to  cannonade  each  other;  the  French 
troops,  posted  on  the  right  of  the  Aller,  burned  their  ma- 
gazines, and  retired  into  the  town,  where  they  were  so 
strong  intrenched,  that  Prince  Ferdinand  could  not  attempt 
the  river,  the  passes  of  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  the 
enemy.  At  tne  same  time  his  troops  were  exposed  to  great 
hardsliips  from  the  seventy  of  the  weather;  he,  therefore, 
retreated  to  Ultzen  and  Lunenbourg,  where  his  army  was 
put  into  winter-quarters,  and  executed  several  small  enter- 
prises by  detachment,  while  the  F'rench  general  fi.xed  his 
iiead-quarters  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  his  cantonments  ex- 
tending as  far  as  Zell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  many 
sharp  skirmishes  were  fought  from  the  out-parties  with  va- 
rious success.  Their  imperial  majesties  were  no  sooner 
apprized  of  these  transactions,  which  they  considered  as 
infractions  of  the  convention,  than  they  sent  an  intimatioD 
to  the  Baron  de  Steinberg,  minister  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  that  he  should  appear  no 
more  at  court,  or  confer  with  their  ministers  ;  and  that  his 
residing  at  \'ienna,  as  he  might  easily  conceive,  could  not 
be  very  agreeable  :  in  consequence  of  which  message  he  re- 
tired, after  having  obtained  the  necessary  passports  for  his 
departure.  The  chagrin  occasioned  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
by  the  Hanoverian  army's  having  recourse  to  their  arms 
again,  was,  in  some  measure,  alleviated  by  the  certain 
tidings  received  from  Petersburgh,  that  the  czarina  had 
signed  her  accession  in  form  to  the  treaty  between  the 
courts  of  \'ienna,  Versailles,  and  Stockholm. 

§  XXVll.  In  closingour  account  of  this  year's  transac- 
tions on  the  continent,  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  November  the'  Queen  of  Poland  died  at 
Berlin  of  an  apoplexy,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
shock  she  received  on  hearing  that  the  French  were  totally 
defeated  at  Rosbach.  She  was  a  lady  of  exemplary  virtue 
and  [iietv,  whose  constitution  had  been  broke  by  grief  and 
anxiety  conceived  from  the  distress  of  her  own  family,  as 
well  as  from  the  misery  to  which  she  saw  her  people  ex- 
posed. W  ith  respect  to  the  European  powers  that  were 
not  actually  engaged  as  principals  in  the  war,  they  seemed 
industriously  to  avoid  every  step  that  might  be  construed  a 
deviation  from  the  most  scrupulous  neutrality.  The  Stales- 
general  proceeded  with  great  circumspection,  in  the  middle 
course,  between  two  powerful  neighbours,  equally  jealous 
and  formidable ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  was  gratified  for 
his  forbearance  with  a  convention  settled  between  him  and 
the  belligerent  powers,  implying  that  his  subjects  should 
pursue  their  commerce  at  sea  without  molestation,  provided 
they  should  not  transport  those  articles  of  merchandise 
which  were  deemed  contraband  by  all  nations.  The 
operations  at  sea  during  the  course  of  this  year,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  were  far  from  being  decisive  or  im- 
portant. The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  sustained  con- 
siderable damage  from  the  activity  and  success  of  French 
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privnteers,  of  wliicli  a  great  number  had  been  equipped  in 
tlie  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  The  Green- 
wich slii|i  of  war,  mounted  with  fifty  guns,  and  a  frigate  of 
twentv,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  a 
veiv  considerable  number  of  trading  vessels.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  cruisers  and  privateers  acquitted 
themselves  with  equal  vigilance  and  valour.  The  Due 
d'Aqnitaine,  a  large  ship  of  fifty  guns,  was  taken  in  the 
month  of  June  by  two  British  ships  of  war,  after  a  severe 
engagement ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  Aquilon,  of 
nearly  the  same  force,  was  driven  ashore  and  destroyed 
near  brest,  by  the  Antelope,  one  of  the  British  cruisers.  A 
French  frigate  of  twenty-six  guns,  called  the  Enieraude, 
was  taken  in  the  channel,  after  a  warm  engagement,  by  an 
English  ship  of  inferior  force,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Gilchrist,  a  gallant  and  alert  officer,  who,  in  the 
sequel,  signalized  himself  on  divers  occasions,  by  very 
extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  All  the  sea-oflicers  seemed 
to  be  animated  with  a  noble  emulation  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  the  spirit 
descended  even  to  the  captains  of  privateers,  who,  instead 
of  imitating  the  former  commanders  of  that  class,  in  avoid- 
ing ships  of  force,  and  centring  their  whole  attention  in 
advantageous  prizes,  now  encountered  the  armed  ships  of 
the  enemy,  and  fought  with  the  most  obstinate  valour  in 
the  pursuit  of  national  glory. 

§  XXVIII.  Perhaps  history  cannot  afibrd  a  more  re- 
markable instance  of  desperate  courage  than  that  which 
was  exerted  in  December  of  the  preceding  year,  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  an  English  privateer,  called  the  Terri- 
ble, under  the  command  of  Captain  William  Death, 
equipped  with  twenty-six  carriage  guns,  and  manned  with 
two  hundred  sailors.  t)n  the  twenty-third  day  of  the 
month  he  engaged  and  made  prize  of  a  large  French  ship 
from  St.  Domingo,  after  an  obstinate  battle  in  which  he 
lost  his  own  brother  and  sixteen  seamen  :  then  he  secured 
with  forty  men  his  prize,  which  contained  a  valuable  cargo, 
and  directed  his  course  to  England ;  but  in  a  few  days  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  the  Vengeance,  a  priva- 
teer of  St.  Maloes,  carrying  thirty-six  large  cannon,  with  a 
complement  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  men.  Their  first 
step  was  to  attack  the  prize,  which  was  easily  retaken ; 
then  the  two  ships  bore  down  upon  the  Terrible,  whose 
mainmast  was  shot  away  by  the  first  broadside.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  the  Terrible  maintained  such  a 
furious  engagement  against  both  as  can  hardly  be  paral- 
leled in  the  annals  of  Britain.  The  French  commander 
and  his  second  were  killed,  with  two-thirds  of  his  com- 
pany ;  but  the  gallant  Captain  Death,  with  tlie  greater 
part  of  his  officers,  and  almost  his  whole  crew,  having  met 
with  the  same  fate,  his  ship  was  boarded  by  the  enemy, 
■who  found  no  more  than  twenty-six  persons  alive,  sixteen 
of  whom  were  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  leg  or  arm,  and  the 
other  ten  grievously  wounded.  The  ship  itself  was  so 
shattered,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  kept  above  water,  and 
the  whole  exhibited  a  scene  of  blood,  horror,  and  desola- 
tion. The  victor  itself  lay  like  a  wreck  on  the  surface;  and 
in  this  condition  made  shift,  with  great  difficulty,  to  tow 
the  Terrible'  into  St.  Maloes,  where  she  was  not  beheld 
without  astonishment  and  terror.  This  adventure  was  no 
sooner  known  in  England  than  a  liberal  subscription  was 
raised  for  the  support  of  Death's  widow,  and  that  part  of 
the  crew  which  survived  the  engagement.  In  this,  and 
every  sea  rencounter  that  happened  within  the  present 
year,  the  superiority  in  skill  and  resolution  was  ascertained 
to  the  Britisli  mariners ;  for  even  when  they  fought  against 
great  odds,  their  courage  was  generally  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  month  of  November  Captain  Lockhart,  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  already  rendered  himself  a 
terror  to  the  enemy,  as  commander  of  a  small  frigate,  now 
added  considerably  to  his  reputation,  by  reducing  the 
Melampe,  a  French  privateer  of  Bayonne,  greatly  superior 
to  his  own  ship  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal. 
This  exploit  was  seconded  by  another  of  the  same  nature, 
in  his  conquest  of  another  French  adventurer,  called  the 
Countess  of  Graraont;  and  a  third  large  privateer  of 
Bayonne  was  taken  by  Captain  Saumarez,  commander  of 
the  Antelope.    In  a  word,  the  narrow  seas  were  so  well 

f  Tliere  was  a  sIranKe  combination  of  names  belonging  to  ttiis  priva- 
teer; lilt;  'lernbie,  equipped  at  F.xeriition-Hock,  c-omnianoetl  l>y  Captain 


guarded,  that  in  a  little  time  scarce  a  French  ship  durst 
appear  in  the  English  channel,  which  the  British  traders 
navigated  without  molestation. 

§  XXIX.  On  the  first  day  of  December,  tne  King  of 
Great  Britain  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  which  seemed  calculated  to  pre- 
pare the  nation  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  new  war 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  majesty  graciously  de- 
clared, that  it  would  have  given  him  a  most  sensible  pleasure 
to  acquaint  them  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  that  his 
success  in  carrying  on  the  war  had  been  equal  to  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  extent  and  vigour  of  the 
measures  formed  for  that  purpose.  He  expressed  the 
firmest  confidence,  that  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  the 
nation,  so  renowned  in  all  times,  which  had  formerly  sur- 
mounted so  many  difficulties,  were  not  to  be  abated  by  a 
few  disappointments,  which  he  trusted  might  be  retrieved 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  his  par- 
liament for  his  majesty's  honour  and  the  advantage  of 
their  country.  He  said  it  was  his  determined  resolution 
to  apply  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  security  of  Ins  kingdoms, 
and  for  the  recovery  and  protection  of  the  possessions  and 
rights  of  his  crown  and  subjects  in  America,  and  else- 
where, as  well  by  the  strongest  exertion  of  his  naval  force, 
as  by  all  other  methods.  He  signified,  that  another  great 
object  which  he  had  at  heart,  was  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe;  and,  in 
that  view,  to  encourage  and  adhere  to  his  allies.  For  this 
cause  he  assured  them,  he  would  decline  no  inconveni- 
ences, and  in  this  cause  he  earnestly  solicited  their  hearty 
concurrence  and  vigorous  assistance.  He  observed,  that 
the  late  signal  success  in  Germany  had  given  a  happy 
turn  to  affairs,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  improve ; 
and  that,  in  such  a  critical  conjuncture,  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  upon  them.  He  particularly  recommended 
to  them,  that  his  good  brother  and  ally  the  King  of  Prussia 
might  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as  his  magnanimity 
and  active  zeal  for  the  common  cause  appeared  to  deserve. 
To  the  Commons  he  expressed  his  concern,  that  the  large 
supplies  they  had  already  granted  did  not  produce  all  the 
good  fruits  they  had  reason  to  expect ;  but  he  had  so  great 
a  reliance  on  their  wisdom,  as  not  to  doubt  of  their  perse- 
verance. He  only  desired  such  supplies  as  should  bo 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  and  told  them  they  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  best  and  most  faithful  economy 
should  be  used.  He  took  notice  of  that  spirit  of  disorder 
which  had  shown  itself  among  the  common  people  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom;  he  laid  injunctions  upon 
them  to  use  their  endeavours  for  discouraging  and  sup- 
pressing such  abuses,  and  for  maintaining  the  laws  and 
lawful  authority.  He  concluded  with  observing,  that 
nothing  would  so  effectually  conduce  to  the  defence  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the  reducing  their 
enemies  to  reason,  as  union  and  harmony  among  them- 
selves. The  time  was,  when  every  paragraph  of  this 
harangue,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  is  not  remarkable 
for  its  elegance  and  propriety,  would  have  been  canvassed 
and  impugned  by  the  country  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  would  have  imputed  the  bad  success  of  the 
war  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  ministry,  in  taking  prepos- 
terous measures,  and  appointing  commanders  unequal  to 
the  service.  They  would  have  inquired  in  what  manner 
the  protestant  religion  was  endangered ;  and,  if  it  was, 
how  it  could  be  preserved  or  promoted  by  adhering  to 
allies,  who,  without  provocation,  had  "ell  nigh  ruined  the 
first  and  principal  protestant  country  of  the  empire.  They 
would  have  started  doubts  with  respect  to  the  late  signal 
success  in  Germany,  and  hinted,  that  it  would  only  serve 
to  protract  the  burden  of  a  continental  war.  They  would 
have  owned  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  them, 
and  drawn  this  consequence,  that  it  therefore  behoved  them 
to  act  with  the  more  delicacy  and  caution  in  discharge  of 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  constituents ;  a 
trust  which  their  consciences  would  not  allow  to  be  faiths 
fully  discharged,  should  they  rush  precipitately  into  the 
destructive  measures  of  a  rash  and  prodigal  ministry, 
squander  away  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  add  to  the 
grievous  encumbrances  under  which  it  groaned,  in  support 
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of  connexions  and  alliances  that  were  equally  foreii;n  to  her 
considerations,  and  pernicious  to  her  interest.  They  would 
have  investigated  that  cause  which  was  so  warmly  recom- 
mended for  support,  and  pretended  to  discover  that  it  was 
a  cause  in  which  Great  iiritain  ousht  to  have  had  no  con- 
cern, because  it  produced  a  certainty  of  loss  without  the 
least  prospect  of  advantage.  They  would  have  varied  es- 
sentially in  their  opinions  of  the  necessary  supplies,  from 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  prepared  the  estimates,  and 
even  decUtred  some  doubts  about  the  economy  to  be  used 
in  managing  the  national  expense ;  finally,  they  would 
have  represented  the  impossibility  of  union  between  the 
two  parties,  one  of  which  seemed  bent  upon  reducing  the 
other  to  begg-ary  and  contempt.  Such  was  the  strain  that 
used  to  flow  from  an  opposition,  said  to  consist  of  disloy- 
alty and  disappointed  ambition.  But  that  malignant  spirit 
was  now  happily  extinguished.  The  voice  of  the  sovereign 
was  adored  as  tlie  oracle  of  divinity,  and  those  hamy  days 
were  now  approaching  that  saw  the  Commons  of  England 
pour  their  treasures,  in  support  of  a  German  prince,  with 
such  a  generous  hand,  that  posterity  will  be  amazed  at 
their  liberality. 

..  §  XXX.  To  the  speech  of  his  majesty  the 

.  .  I108.  jjpygg  of  LofJs  returned  an  address,  in  such 
terms  of  complacency  as  had  long  distinguished  that  illus- 
trious assemoly.  Tlie  Commons  expressed  their  ap- 
probation and  confidence  with  equal  ardour,  and  not  one 
objection  was  made  to  the  form  or  nature  of  the  address, 
though  one  gentleman, equally  independent  in  his  mind  and 
fortune,  took  exceptions  to  some  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  latelv  pursued.  Their  complaisance  was  more  sub- 
stantially specified  in  the  resolution  of  the  House,  as  soon 
as  the  two  great  committees  of  supply  were  appointed. 
They  granted  for  the  sea-service  of  the  ensuing  year  sixty 
thousand  men,  including  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-five  marines ;  and  the  standing  army,  compre- 
hending four  thousand  invalids,  was  fixed  at  fifty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  effective  men, 
commission  and  non-commission  officers  included.  For 
the  maintenance  of  these  forces,  by  sea  and  land,  the  charge 
of  guards  and  garrisons,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  expense 
of  the  ordnance,  and  in  order  to  make  good  the  sum  which 
had  been  issued  by  his  majesty's  orders  in  pursuance  of  the 
address  from  the  Commons,  they  now  allotted  four  millions, 
twenty-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seven  pounds, 
seven  shillings,  and  three  pence.  Tliey  unanimously 
granted,  as  a  present  supply  in  the  then  critical  exigency, 
towards  enabling  his  majesty  to  maintain  and  keep  together 
the  army  formed  last  year  in  his  electoral  dominions,  and 
then  again  put  in  motion,  and  actually  employed  against 
the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  for  the  ordi- 
nary of  the  navy,  including  half-pay  to  the  sea-officers,  they 
allowed  two  hundred  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundrecl 
twenty-one  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  eight  pence :  towards 
the  building  and  support  of  the  three  hospitals  for  seamen 
at  Gosport,  Plymouth,  and  Greenwich,  thirty  thousand 
pounds :  for  the  reduced  officers  of  the  land-forces  and 
marines,  pensions  to  the  widows  of  officers,  and  other  sucli 
military  contingencies,  forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  eleven  pence  : 
towards  building,  rebuilding,  and  repairs  of  his  majesty's 
ships  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  for  defraying  the  charge  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  and  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  infantry,  togetner  with  the  general  and  staff' 
officers,  the  officers  of  the  hospital  and  the  train  of  artil- 
lery, being  the  troops  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  for  sixty  days,  together  with  the 
subsidy  for  the  same  time,  pursuant  to  treaty,  they  assign- 
ed thirty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  three  farthings.  To  the 
foundling  hospital  thev  gave  forty  thousand  pounds,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  deserted  young  children, 
as  well  as  for  the  reception  of  all  such  as  should  be  present- 
ed under  a  certain  age,  to  be  limited  by  the  governors  and 
guardians  of  that  charity.  Three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  given  towards  discharging  the  debt  of  the  navy,  and 
two  hundred  eighty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two 
pounds  for  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  grants  for  the 


service  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Landgrave  of  Ilesse- 
Cassel  was,  moieovcr,  gratified  with  the  further  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  nine  pence  farthing,  for  the 
maintenance  of  iiis  forces,  and  the  remainder  of  his  sub- 
sidy. They  granted  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  good  his  engage- 
ments with  the  King  of  Prussia,  pursuant  to  a  convention 
lately  concluded  with  that  potentate.  For  defraying  the 
charge  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men  of  the  troops  of  Hanover, 
VVolfenbuttle,  Sa.\e-Gotha,  and  the  Count  of  Buckebourg, 
together  with  that  of  general  and  staff  officers  actually  em- 
ployed against  the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  from  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November 
in  the  last,  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  in  the  present 
year  inclusive,  to  be  issued  in  advance  every  two  months, 
they  allotted  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand eighty-four  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  ten-pence  ;  and 
furthermore,  they  granted  three  hundred  eighty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
two  pence,  to  defray  the  charges  of  forage,  bread-waggons, 
train  of  artillery,  provisions,  wood,  stran',  and  all  other 
extraordinary  expenses,  contingencies,  and  losses  whatso- 
ever, incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  on  account  of  his  majes- 
ty's army,  consisting  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  actually 
employed  against  the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  from  November  last  to  next  December  in- 
clusive. For  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  land-forces, 
and  other  ser\'ices,  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
and  not  provided  for  by  parliament,  they  allowed  one 
hundred  forty-five  thousand,  four  hundred  fifty-four  pounds, 
fifteen  shillings,  and  one  farthing.  They  provided  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray 
the  like  sum  raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  and  charged  upon  the  first  aids 
and  supplies  to  be  granted  in  thecuiTent  session.  Twenty- 
six  thousand  pounds  were  bestowed  on  the  out-pensioners 
of  Chelsea  hospital ;  above  twenty  thousand  for  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Georgia  ;  for  reimbursing  to  the  province  of  Massachuset's 
Bay,  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  their  expense  in  fur- 
nishing provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  them, 
for  his  majesty's  service,  in  the  campaign  of  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  the  sum  of  foriy-one 
thousand  one  hundred  seventeen  pounds,  seventeen 
shillings,  and  sixpence  halfpenny ;  to  be  applied  towards 
the  re-building  of  London  bridge,  carrying  on  the  works  for 
fortifying  and  securing  the  harbour  of  Milford,  and  repair- 
ing the  parish  cluirch  of  St.  Margaret,  in  Westminster, 
thev  allotted  twenty-nine  thousand  pounds.  The  East 
India  company  were  indulged  with  twenty  thousand  pounds 
on  account,  towards  enabling  them  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  military  force  in  their  settlements,  to  be  maintained  by 
them  in  lieu  of  the  battalion  of  his  majesty's  forces  with- 
drawn from  those  settlements  :  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  given  as  usual,  for  maintaining  and  supporting 
the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  granted 
as  an  augmentation  to  the  salaries  of  the  juclges  in  the  su- 
perior courts  of  judicature.  They  likewise  provided  one 
Imndred  thousand  pounds  for  defraying  the  charge  of  p.iy 
and  clothing  to  the  militia,  and  advanced  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray  any  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  war,  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred, 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year;  and  to  lake  all  .sucli 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat  any 
enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of  his 
affairs  might  require.  The  whole  supplies  of  this  session 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  often  millions  four  hun- 
dred eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  fifty  seven  pounds,  ' 
and  one  penny.  Nothing  could  so  plainly  demonstrate 
the  implicit  confidence  which  the  parliament,  at  this  junc- 
ture, reposed  in  the  sovereign  and  the  ministry,  as  their 
conduct  in  granting  such  liberal  supplies,  great  part  oi 
which  were  bestowed  in  favour  of  our  German  allies,  whom 
the  British  nation  thus  generously  paid  for  fighting  their 
own  battles.  Besides  the  sum  of  one  million  eight  hun- 
dred sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  ninety-seven 
pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight  pence,  expressly  assigned 
for  tlie  support  of  these  continental  connexions,  a  sum  cor^ 
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sideraUv  exceedini;  then-hole  of  tlie  revenue  raised  in  the 
reiijii  of  Chiirlcs  tlie  Second,  and  what  part  of  the  sum 
grained  to  the  knis;  for  extrdordinary  expenses  mis;ht  he 
apphed  to  the  same  use,  the  article  might  not  improperly 
be  swelled  with  the  vast  expense  incurred  by  expeditions 
to  the  coast  of  France ;  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  design  of 
which  seemed  to  be  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  nation's 
allies  in  Germany,  by  preventing  France  from  sending 
such  numerous  armies  into  that  country  as  it  could  have 
spared,  had  not  its  sea-coast.s  required  a  considerable  body 
of  forces  for  its  defence  against  tlie  attempts  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Indeed  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  were  at  great 
pains  to  suggest  and  inculcate  a  belief,  that  the  war  in 
Germany  was  chiefly  supported  as  a  necessary  diversion 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain  and  her  plantations,  which 
would  have  been  exposed  to  insult  and  invasion,  had  not 
the  enemy's  forces  been  otherwise  employed.  But  the 
absurdity  of  this  notion  will  at  once  appear  to  those  who 
consider,  that  by  this  time  Great  Britain  was  sole  mistress 
of  tlie  sea;  that  the  navy  of  France  was  almost  ruined, 
and  her  commerce  on  the  ocean  quite  extinguished  ;  that 
she  could  not,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success,  hazard 
any  expedition  of  consequence  against  Great  Britain,  or 
any  |>art  of  her  dominions,  while  the  ocean  was  covered 
with  such  powerful  navies  belonging  to  that  nation  ;  and 
that  if  one  third  part  of  the  money,  annually  ingulfed  in 
tlie  German  vortex,  had  been  employed  in  augmenting  the 
naval  forces  of  England,  and  those  forces  properly  exerted, 
not  a  single  cruiser  would  have  been  able  to  stir  from  the 
harbours  of  France ;  all  her  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and,  tlius  cut  off  from  the  resource  of  commerce, 
she  must  have  been  content  to  embrace  such  terms  of 
peace  as  the  victor  should  have  thought  proper  to  pre- 
scribe. 

§  XXXI.  Tlie  funds  established  by  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  in  order  to  realize  tfiose  articles  of  sup- 
ply, consisted  of  the  malt  tax,  the  land  tax,  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  sums  remaining  in  the  exchequer,  pro- 
duced from  the  sinking  fund,  four  millions  five  hunared 
thousand  pounds  to  be  raised  by  annuities,  at  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  cent,  per  ann.  and  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  a  lottery,  attended  with  annuities  redeemable 
by  parliament,  after  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per  cent,  per 
ann.  these  several  annuities  to  be  transferable  at  the  bank 
of  England,  and  charged  upon  a  fund  to  be  established  in 
this  session  of  parliament  for  payment  thereof,  and  for 
which  the  sinking  fund  should  be  a  collateral  security" — 
one  million  six  hundred  and  six  thousand  and  seventy- 
six  pounds,  five  shillings,  one  penny,  one  farthing,  issued 
and  applied  out  of  such  monies  as  should  or  might  arise 
from  tlie  surplusses,  excesses,  and  other  revenues  com- 
posing the  sinking  fund — a  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound 
to  be  annually  paid  from  all  salaries,  fees,  and  perquisites 
of  offices  and  employments  in  Great  Britain,  and  from  all 
pensions  and  other  gratuities  payable  out  of  any  revenues 
belonging  to  his  majesty  in  Great  Britain,  exceeding  the 
yearly  value  of  one  hundred  pounds — an  imposition  of 
one  shilling  annually  upon  everv  dwelling-house  inhabited 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  over  and  above  all 
other  duties  already  chargeable  upon  them,  to  commence 
from  the  fifth  day  of  April — an  additional  tax  of  sixpence 
yearly  for  every  window  or  light  in  every  dwelling-house 
inhabited  in  Britain  which  shall  contain  fifteen  windows 
or  upwards ;  a  continuation  of  certain  acts  near  expiring, 
with  respect  to  the  duties  payable  on  foreign  sail-cloth 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  exportation  of  British 
gunpowder,  the  security  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his 
majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America,  and  the  empowering 

K  It  was  enacted.  That  every  person  suhscribio?  for  five  huoHred  pounds 
sluHild  he  entitled  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  aoDuities,  and  lirty  pounds 
in  lottery  ticitets.  and  so  in  proportion  for  Ilie  greater  or  less  sum  ;  that  the 
lottery  should  consist  of  tickets  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  each,  in  the  pro- 
portion not  exceeding  eieht  blanks  lo  a  prize  ;  the  blanks  to  be  of  the  value 
of  six  pounds  each  ;  the  blanks  and  priaes  to  bear  an  interest  after  the  rate 
of  Ihree  pounds  percent,  to  commence  from  the  Bret  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  filty-nine  ;  and  that  the  sum  of 
four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  annuities, 
should  bear  an  interest  after  the  rateof  tliree  pounds  ten  shillines  percent, 
from  the  fifth  day  of  July,  in  the  present  year;  which  annuities  should 
stand  reduced  to  three  pounds  per  cent,  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
ysais.  and  alterwards  be  redeemable  iu  the  whole,  or  in  part,  by  sums  not 
lesa  than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  one  lime,  six  months  nolice 
having  been  fiist  given  of  such  paynDentsrcspeclivelv  ;  that  any  subscriber 


the  importers  and  proprietors  of  spirits  from  the  British 
sugar  plantations  to  land  them  before  payment  of  the 
tluties  of  excise,  and  to  lodge  them  in  warehouses  at  their 
own  expense — au  annual  tax  of  forty  shillings  for  a  license 
to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  trading  in,  selling,  or 
sending  gold  or  silver  plate,  in  lieu  of  the  duty  of  six- 
pence per  ounce  on  all  silver  plate,  made  or  wrought,  or 
which  ought  to  be  touched,  assayed,  or  marked  in  this 
kingdom,  which  duty  now  ceased  and  determined — a  ces- 
sation of  all  drawbacks  pavable  on  the  exportation  of  silver 
plate — a  law  prohibiting  all  persons  from  selling,  by  retail, 
any  sweet  or  made  wines,  without  having  first  procured  a 
license  for  that  purpose — and  a  loan  by  exchequer  bills 
for  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be  charged  on  the 
first  aids  to  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
These  provisions  amounted  to  the  sum  of  eleven  millions 
seventv-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two 
pounds,  six  shillings,  and  ten  pence,  exceeding  the  grants 
in  the  sum  of  five  liundred  ninety-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  nine- 
pence,  so  that  the  nation  nad  reason  to  hope  that  this  sur- 
plus of  above  half  a  million  would  prevent  any  demand 
for  deficiencies  in  the  next  session.  By  these  copious 
grams  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  complaisance 
knew  no  bounds,  the  national  debt  was,  at  this  juncture, 
swelled  to  that  astonishing  sum  of  eighty-seven  millions 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  farthing ;  a 
loan  that  would  have  crushed  the  national  credit  of  any 
other  state  in  Christendom. 

«  XXXII.  The  liberality  of  the  parliament  was  like  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness,  wfiich  flowed  with  the  welcome 
stream  when  touched  by  the  rod  of  Moses.  The  present 
supply  which  the  Commons  granted  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  Hanoverian  army  was,  in  pursuance  of  a  message  from 
his  majesty,  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Pitt,  signifying,  that  the  king  had  ordered  his  electoral 
armv  to  be  put  again  in  motion,  that  it  might  act  witli 
vigour  against  the  common  enemy,  in  concert  with  his 
good  brother  and  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia ;  that  the  ex- 
hausted and  ruined  state  of  the  electorate  having  rendered 
it  incapable  of  maintaining  that  army,  until  the  further 
necessary  charge  thereof,  as  well  as  the  more  particular 
measures  then  concerting  for  the  effectual  support  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  could  be  laid  before  the  House,  the 
king,  reiving  on  the  constant  zeal  of  his  faithful  Commons 
for  the  support  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  against  the  dangerous  designs  of  France 
and  her  confederates,  found  himself,  in  the  meantime, 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  recommending  lo  the 
House  the  speedy  consideration  of  such  a  present  supply 
as  might  enable  his  majesty,  in  this  critical  conjuncture, 
to  subsist  and  keep  together  the  said  army.  This  address 
was  no  sooner  reciteii  by  the  speaker,  than  it  was  unani- 
mously referred  to  the  committee  of  supply,  who  gratified 
his  majesty's  wish  with  an  immediate  resolution ;  and, 
considering  their  generous  disposition,  doubtless  the  same 
compliance  would  have  appeared,  even  though  no  mention 
had  been  made  of  the  protestant  religion,  which,  to  men 
of  ordinary  penetration,  appeared  to  have  no  natural  con- 
cern in  the  present  dispute  between  the  belligerent  powers, 
although  former  ministers  had  often  violently  introduced 
it  into  messages  and  speeches  from  the  throne,  in  order  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  even  while  they  insulted 
the  understanding  of  those  who  were  capable  of 'exercising 
their  own  reason^  Tliis  pretext  was  worn  so  threadbare, 
that,  among  the  sensible  part  of  mankind,  it  could  no 
longer  be  used  without  incurring  contempt  and  ridicule. 
In  order  to  persuade  mankind  that  the  protestant  religion 

might,  on  or  before  the  twenty -ninth  day  of  April,  make  a  deposit  of  ten 
pounds  per  cent,  on  such  sums  as  he  siiould  choose  to  subscribe  towards 
raising  tRe^e  five  millions,  with  the  cashiers  of  the  bank,  as  security  for  bis 
future  payments  on  the  davs  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  several 


have  been  voted  by  the  Ho 


ipt  of  thee 
i  should  then 

_..  .._,  . „  jf  Commons  in  this  session  of  parliament, 

and  not  otherwise  ;  that  any  subscriber  paying  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his 
subscription  previous  to  the  davs  appointed  for  the  respective  payments, 
should  be  allowed  a  iliscounl.  at  the  rate  of  Ihree  per  cent-  from  the  days 
of  such  respective  payments  to  the  resi>ective  times  on  which  such  pay- 
ments were  directed  to  be  made,  and  that  alt  persons  who  should  make 
their  full  payments  on  rhe  said  lottery,  should  receive  their  tickets  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  conveniently  made  out. 
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was  in  danger,  it  would  liave  been  nccessarv  to  specifv 
the  designs  tliat  were  formed  against  it,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  descend  to  particulars 
properly  authenticated.  In  tliat  case  great  part  of  Europe 
would  have  been  justly  alarmed.  The  States-general  of 
the  I'nited  Provinces,  who  have  made  such  glorious  and 
indefatigable  eflbrts  in  support  of  the  protestant  reUgion, 
would  surely  have  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  its  pre- 
servation. The  Danes  would  not  have  stood  tamely  neu- 
tral, and  seen  the  religion  they  profess  exposed  to  the  rage 
of  such  a  powerful  confederacy.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  Swedes,  who  had  so  zealously  maintained  the 
purity  of  the  protestant  faith,  would  now  join  an  associa- 
tion whose  aim  was  the  niin  of  that  religion.  It  is  not 
credible,  that  even  the  Hungarians,  who  profess  the  same 
feith,  and  other  protestant  states  of  the  empire,  would 
enter  so  heartily  into  the  interests  of  those  who  were  bent 
upon  its  destruction  ;  or  that  the  Russians  would  contri- 
bute to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  catholic  faith  and  dis- 
cipline, so  opposite  to  that  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
they  espouse.  As,  therefore,  no  particular  of  such  a  de- 
sign was  explained,  no  act  of  oppression  towards  any 
protestant  slate  or  society  pointed  out,  except  those  that 
were  exercised  by  the  protestants  themselves ;  and  as  the 
court  of  Vienna  repeatedly  disavowed  any  such  design, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  unprejudiced  part  of 
mankind  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  cry  of  religion 
was  used,  as  in  former  times,  to  arouse,  alarm,  and  inflame ; 
nor  did  the  artifice  prove  altogether  unsuccessful.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  lukewarmth  of  the  age  in  matters 
of  religion,  it  produced  considerable  effect  among  the 
fenatic  sectaries  that  swarm  through  tlie  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. The  leaders  of  those  blind  enthusiasts,  either 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  delusion,  or  desirous  of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  protection  of  the  higher  powers, 
immediately  seized  the  hint,  expatiating  vehemently  on  the 
danger  that  impended  over  God's  people ;  and  exerting 
all  their  faculties  to  impress  the  belief  of  a  religions  war, 
which  never  fails  to  exasperate  and  impel  the  minds  of 
men  to  such  deeds  of  cruelty  and  revenge  as  must  dis- 
credit all  religion,  and  even  disgrace  humanity.  The  sig- 
nal trust  and  confidence  which  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land reposed  in  the  king,  at  this  juncture,  was  in  nothing 
more  conspicuous  tlian  in  leavmg  to  the  crown  the  un- 
limited application  of  the  sum  granted  for  augmenting 
the  salaries  of  the  judges.  In  the  reign  of  King  William, 
when  the  act  of  settlement  was  passed,  the  parliament, 
jealous  of  the  influence  which  the  crown  might  acquire 
over  the  judges,  provided,  by  an  express  clause  of  that 
act,  that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  subsist 
quumdiu  se  bene  gesserint,  and  that  their  salaries  should  be 
established  :  but  now  we  find  a  sum  of  money  granted  for 
the  augment.ition  of  their  salaries,  and  the  crown  vested 
with  a  discretionary  power  to  proportion  and  applv  this 
augmentation  :  a  stretch  of  complaisance  which,  how  safe 
soever  it  may  appear  during  the  reign  of  a  prince  famed 
for  integrity  and  moderation,  will  perhaps  one  day  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  dangerous  accession  to  the  prerogative. 
§  XXXIII.  So  fully  persuaded  were  the  ministrv,  that 
the  Commons  would  cheerfully  enable  them  to  pav  what 
subsidies  they  might  promise  to  their  German  allies,  that 
on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  concluded  a  new  treatv  of 
convention  with  his  Prussian  majesty,  which,  that  it  might 
have  the  firmer  consistence,  and  the  greater  authority,  was, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  transacted  and  signed  by 
almost  all  the  privv  counsellors  who  had  any  share  in  the 
administration."  This  treaty,  which  was  signed  at'West- 
rainster,  imported,  "  Tliat  the  contracting  powers  having 
mutually  resolved  to  continue  their  efforts  for  their  recipro- 
cal defence  and  security,  for  the  recovery  of  their  posses- 
sions, the  protection  of  their  allies,  and  the  support  of  the 
liberties  of^  the  Germanic  bodv,  his  Britannic  majesty  had, 
from  these  considerations,  determined  to  grant  to  his 
Prussian  majesty  an  immediate  succour  in  money,  as  being 
the  most  ready  and  the  most  efficacious ;  and  tlieir  ma- 
jesties having  judged  it  proper  that  thereupon  a  con\'enlion 

h  These  were,  Sir  Robert  Henley,  lord  keeper  of  the  iireat  seal :  .Inhn. 
Earl  ot  Granville,  president  ot  the  council  ;  lliomM  lli.lle«.  Buke  ol 
Kewcaslle.first  commissioner  of  the  treasury;  Itobert  F.arl  of  llnlderness. 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  ;  Philip,  Earl  of  Ilardwicke  ;  and 
William  Pitt,  E6q.  another  of  the    principal  secretaries  ot  slate.    In  the 


should  be  made,  for  declaring  and  fixing  their  intentions 
upon  this  head,  they  had  nominated  and  authorized  their 
respective  ministers,  who, after  having  communicated  their 
full  powers  to  one  another,  agreed  to  the  following  stipu- 
lations : — The  King  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  such  persons  as  should  be  authorized 
to  receive  it  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  the  sum  of  four 
millions  of  German  crowns,  amounting  to  six  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  at  once, 
and  in  one  whole  sum,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  upon  being  demanded  by  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty. This  prince,  on  his  part,  obliged  himself  to  apply 
that  sura  to  the  maintaining  and  augmenting  his  forces, 
which  should  act  in  the  best  manner  for  the  good  of  the 
common  ciuse,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocal  defence 
and  mutual  security,  proposed  by  their  said  majesties. 
Moreover,  the  high  contracting  parties  engaged  not  to  con- 
clude any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  nor  any 
other  sort  of  convention  or  agreement,  with  the  powera 
engaged  in  the  (iresent  war,  but  in  concert  and  by  mutual 
agreement,  wherein  both  should  be  nominally  comprehend- 
ed. Finally,  it  was  stipulated  that  this  convention  should 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  on  both  sides, 
within  tlie  term  of  six  weeks,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  of  signing  this  present  convention,  or  sooner,  if  pos- 
sible." 

§  XXXIV.  All  the  resolutions  to  which  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  agreed  were  executed  by  bills,  or 
clauses  in  bills,  which  aftenvards  received  the  toyal  sanc- 
tion. The  militia  still  continued  to  be  an  object  of  par- 
liamentarv  care  and  attention  :  but  the  institution  was  not 
yet  heartily  embraced,  because  seemingly  discountenanced 
by  the  remnant  of  the  old  ministry,  which  still  maintained 
a  capital  place  in  the  late  coalition,  and  indeed  almost 
whollv  engrossed  the  distribution  of  pensions  and  places. 
The  Commons  having  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
with  respect  to  the  harbour  of  Milford-haven,  a  book  of 
plans  and  estimates  for  fortifying  that  harbour  was  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
particulars.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  the  mouth  of  the 
liarbour  was  too  wide  to  admit  of  any  fortification,  or 
effectual  defence ;  but  that  the  passage  called  Nailand- 
point,  lying  higher  than  Hubberstone-road,  might  be  for- 
tified so  as  to  afford  safe  riding  and  protection  to  the  trade 
and  navy  of  Great  Britain  :  that,  if  it  should  be  thought 
proper  hereafter  to  establish  a  yard  and  dock  for  building 
and  equipping  fleets  at  Milford,  no  place  could,  from  the 
situation,  nature,  soil,  and  a  general  concurrence  of  all 
necessary  local  circumstances,  be  more  fitted  for  such  a 
design  ;  that  if  a  proper  use  were  made  of  this  valuable 
ihough  long-neglected  harbour,  the  distressful  delays  too 
often  embarrassing  and  disappointing  the  nation  in  her 
naval  operations,  might  be,  in  a  great  measure,  happily 
removed,  to  the  infinite  relief  and  enlargement  of  the  king- 
dom in  tlie  means  of  improving  its  naval  force ;  the  ne- 
cessary progress  and  free  execution  of  which  was  now  so 
unhappily  and  frequently  restrained  and  frustrated,  by  the 
want  of  a  harbour  like  that  of  JMilford-haven,  framed  by 
nature  with  such  local  advantages.  This  report  appeared 
to  be  so  well  supported  bv  evidence,  that  a  bill  was  framed, 
and  passed  into  an  act,  for  granting  ten  thousand  pounds 
towards  carrying  on  the  works  for  fortifying  and  securing 
the  harbour"  of  Milford  in  the  county  of  Pembroke. 
Other  laws  of  national  consequence  were  enacted,  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  with  little  or  no  opposition.  On 
the  verv  first  dav  of  their  sitting,  the  Commons  received 
a  petition  from  the  mayor,  magistrates,  merchants,  arid  in- 
habitants of  Liverpool",  complaining  of  the  high  price  of 
wheat,  and  other  grain  ;  expressing  their  apprehension 
that  it  would  continue  to  rise,  unless  the  time  for  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  duty  free,  should  be  prolonged, 
or  some  other  salutary  measure  taken  by  parliament,  to 
prevent  dealers  from  engrossing  corn ;  submitting  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  a  total  prohibition  of  distilling  and 
exporting  grain  while  the  high  price  should  continue; 
praying  they  would  take  the  premises  into  consideration. 


nd  Louis  Michel,  his  resident  and 
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and  grant  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  petitioners,  by  the 
continuance  of  a  free  importation,  and  taking  such  other 
effectual  means  to  reduce  the  growing  price  of  corn  as  to 
them  should  seem  necessary  and  expedient.  Tliis  being 
an  ursrent  case,  that  equally  interested  the  humanity  of  the 
legislature  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom,  it  was 
deliberated  upon,  and  discussed  with  remarkable  despatch. 
In  a  few  davs  a  bill  was  prepared,  passed  through  both 
Houses,  and  enacted  into  a  law,  continuing  till  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  December,  in  the  present  year,  the  three 
acts  of  last  session  ;  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
corn ;  for  prohibiting  the  distillation  of  spirits  ;  and  for 
allowing  tne  importation  of  corn,  duty-free.  A  second 
law  was  established,  regulating  the  price  and  assize  of 
bread,  and  subjecting  to  severe  penalties  those  who  should 
be  concerned  in  its  adulteration.  In  consequence  of  cer- 
tain resolutions  taken  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
a  bill  was  presented  for  prohibiting  the  payment  of  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  unless  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  allowed  in  an  act  passed  in  the  first 
year  ot  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  ;  but  this  bill,  after 
navirig  been  read  a  second  time,  and  committed,  was 
neglected,  and  proved  abortive. 

§  XXX\^.  In  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  a  humane  bill  was  prepared  and  brought  in  for 
the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in  the  royal  navy, 
establishing  a  regular  method  for  the  punctual,  frequent, 
and  certain  payment  of  their  wases  ;  enabling  them  more 
easily  and  readily  to  remit  money  for  the  support  of  their 
wives  and  families,  and  preventing  the  frauds  and  abuses 
attending  such  payments.  This  bill,  having  passed  the 
lower  House,  enjaaied  in  a  very  particular  manner  the 
attention  of  the  Lords,  who,  bv  divers  messages  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  desired  the  attendance  of  several 
members.  These  messages  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, several  precedents  were  recited  :  a  debate  arose  about 
their  formality,  and  the  House  unanimously  resolved  that 
a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  Lords,  acquainting  them 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  not  being  sufficiently  in- 
formed by  their  messages  upon  what  grounds,  or  for  what 
fiurposes,  their  lordships  desired  the  House  would  give 
eave  to  such  of  their  members  as  were  named  in  the  said 
messages  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  he 
examined  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  Com- 
mons hoped  their  lordships  would  make  them  acquainted 
with  their  intention.  Tiie  Lords,  in  answer  to  this  intima- 
tion, irave  the  Commons  to  understand,  that  they  desired 
the  attendance  of  the  members  mentioned  in  their  mes- 
sages, that  they  mialit  be  examined  as  witnesses  upon  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  This  explanation  being  deemed 
satisfactory,  the  members  attended  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  they  were  carefully  and  fully  examined,  as  persons 
conversant  in  sea  affairs,  touching  the  inconveniences 
which  had  formerly  attended  the  sea  service,  as  well  as  the 
remedies  now  proposed :  and  the  bill  having  passed 
through  their  House,  though  not  without  warm  opposition, 
was  enacted  into  a  law  by  his  majesty's  assent.  The 
militia  act,  as  it  passed  in  the  last  session,  being  found 
upon  trial  defective,  Mr.  Townshend  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  new  bill,  to  explain,  amend,  and  enforce  it :  this 
was  accordingly  allowed,  prepared,  and  passed  into  a  law ; 
though  it  did  not  seem  altosether  free  from  material  objec- 
tions, some  of  which  were  of  an  alarming  nature.  The 
power  vested  hv  law  in  the  crown  over  the  militia,  is  even 
more  independent  than  that  which  it  exercises  over  a 
standing  army  ;  tor  this  last  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
if  not  continued  by  a  new  act  of  parliament ;  whereas  the 
militia  is  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  crown  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  during  which  it  may  be  called  out  into  actual 
service  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  consequently 

i  Amone  tlidse  rendered  perpetual,  we  find  an  act  of  ihe  ISth  and  14tli 
of  Charl.-s  1 1 .  frir  preventing  Iheft  and  rapine.  An  act  of  tlic  9ll>  of  Cleorse 
I.  tor  punishiiiL'  persons  going  armed  in  ilisfnlise.  A  clause  in  the  art  of 
the  sixllit.t  iieoriie  II.  to  prevent  Ihe  brealtSng  down  the  bank  of  an  v  river  ; 
and  anntlier  clause  in  the  said  act,  to  prevent  the  treacherous  cuttini;  of 
hop^binds.  Several  clauses  in  an  act  of  the  loih  of  Georse  1 1 .  for  punish- 
ing persons  seltintr  on  fire  any  mine,  Szc.  1  he  temporary  part  of  tile  act 
ot  the  eotii  of  George  II.  for  takini;  away  the  hereditary  jurisdictions 
of  Scotland,  relating  to  the  power  of  appealing  to  circuit  courts.  Those 
continued  were,  1,  An  act  of  the  12th  of  George  II.  for  granting  liberty 
to  carry  sugars,  ,Vc.  until  the  twenty  ninth  of  September,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament.  II.  An  act  of  the  5th  of  George  II.  to  prevent  frauds  by 
bankrupts,  dec.  for  the  same  period.    111.  An  act  of  the  8th  of  George  II. 


employed  for  sinister  purposes.  A  commission  officer  in 
the  militia  may  be  detained,  as  subject  to  the  articles  of 
war,  until  the  crown  shall  allow  the  militia  to  return  to 
their  respective  parishes ;  and  thus  engaged,  he  is  liable  to 
death  as  a  mutineer,  or  deserter,  should  he  refuse  to  appear 
in  arms,  and  fight  in  support  of  the  worst  measures  of  the 
worst  minister.  Several  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
silk  offered  a  petition,  representing,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  act  passed  in  the  last  session,  allowing  the  importation 
of  fine  organzine  Italian  thrown  silk  till  the  first  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  they  had  given  orders  to  their  correspondents 
abroad  to  send  large  quantities  of  such  silk  through  Ger- 
many to  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  which,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  might  probably  have  arrived  in  London 
before  the  act  expired,  if  their  carriage  had  not  been  pro- 
tracted by  the  great  rains  and  inundations  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  last, 
which  rendered  the  roads  for  many  weeks  impassable  : 
that  from  unlucky  accidents  on  shore,  and  storms  and  con- 
trary winds  after  the  silk  was  shipped,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly arrive  within  the  time  limited  by  the  act;  and  unless 
it  should  be  admitted  to  an  entry,  they,  the  petitioners, 
would  be  great  sufferers,  the  manufacturers  sreatly  preju- 
diced, and  the  good  end  and  purpose  of  the  act  in  a  great 
measure  frustrated :  they  therefore  prayed  leave  to  bring 
in  a  hill  for  allowing  ihe  introduction  of  all  such  fine 
Italian  organzine  silk  as  should  appear  to  have  been 
shipped  in  Holland  and  Hamburgh  for  London,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  December.  The  petition  being 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  these  allega- 
tions were  true,  the  House  complied  with  their  request, 
and  the  bill  having  passed,  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  the 
usual  form.  A  speedy  passage  was  likewise  granted  to 
the  mutiny  bill,  and  the  other  annual  measures  for  regu- 
lating the  marine  forces,  which  contained  nothing  new  or 
extraordinary.  A  committee  being  appointed  to  inquire 
what  laws  were  already  expired,  or  near  expiring,  they 
performed  this  difficult  task  with  indefatigable  patience 
and  perseverance ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  their  resolutions, 
three  bills  were  prepared  and  passed  into  laws,  continuing 
some  acts  for  a  certain  time,  and  rendering  others  per- 
petual.' 

§  XXXVI.  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  common  council  assembled,  having 
drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  alleging 
that  the  toll  upon  loaded  vessels,  or  other  craft,  passing 
through  the  arches  of  London  bridge,  granted  by  a  former 
act,  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  for  improving,  widening,  and  enlarging  the  passage 
both  under  and  over  the  said  bridge,  was  altogether  pre- 
carious and  insufficient  to  defrav  the  expense,  including 
that  of  a  temporary  wooden  bridge  already  erected ;  and 
praying  that  a  bill  might  be  prepared,  for  explaining  and 
rendering  that  act  effectual  ;  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  contents,  and  a  bill  brought  in  according 
to  their  request.  This,  however,  was  opposed  by  a  petition 
from  several  persons,  owners  of  barges,  and  other  crafl 
navigating  the  river  Thames,  who  affirmed,  that  if  the  bill 
should  pass  into  a  law  as  it  then  stood,  it  would  be 
extremely  injurious  to  the  petitioners  in  particular,  and  to 
the  public  in  general.  These  were  heard  by  their  counsel 
before  the  committee,  but  no  report  was  yet  given,  when 
the  temporary  bridge  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Then  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  London  presented  an- 
other petition,  alleging,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
vested  in  them  bv  act  of  parliament,  they  had  already  de- 
molished a  good  "number  of  the  houses  on  London  bridge, 
and  directed  the  rest  that  were  standing  to  be  taken  down 
with  all  convenient  expedition,  that  two  of  the  arches 

for  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores,  &c.  for  the  same  period. 
IV.  An  act  of  the  19tli  of  George  11.  for  preventing  frauds  in  the  ad- 
measurement of  coals.  &c.  until  June  C4,  1759  ;  and  to  tins  was  added,  a 
perpetual  clause  for  preventing  the  stealing  or  destroying  of  madder 
roots.  V.  An  act  of  the  oth  of  "George  II.  for  encourasuig  the  manufac- 
ture of  British  sail-cloih  until  the  twenty-ninth  ,.t  -.•|il...i,|.er.  ..lie  thou- 
sand seven  hundre.l  and  sixty-four.  VI.  An  a<  1  ..!  H,.  ill.  ,.t  l,.<irge  II. 
granting  an  allowance  upon  British-made  gunp.>v>  .1.  .  .  t.  i  .h.  -,,(...-  period. 
VII.  An  act  of  the  Oth  of  George   II.  tor  enioii.  .,~ii.i:   111.    ti.i.le  ot  the 

sugar  rolonies,  until  the  twenty-ninth  of  Septeit.t.^r.  tl ...nrl  seven 

hundred  ali.l  Mxtv-one.     An.l.Vlll.  So  much  of  Ihe  ait  of  the  1.51h  and 
16th  of  Georce  I'l.  to  empower  the  importei       ■ 
'ire  the  payment  of  duties, 
1  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
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miglit  be  laid  into  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion ;  that  they  had,  at  a  very  great  ex(>ense,  erected  a 
temporary  wooden  liridge,  to  preserve  a  public  passage  to 
and  from  the  city,  until  tlie  great  arch  should  be  finished, 
which  temnorary  bridge  being  consumed  by  fire,  they 
must  rehiiild  it  with  the  greatest  expedition,"at  a  further 
considerable  expense  ;  that  the  sum  necessary  for  carrying 
on  and  completing  this  great  and  useful  work,  including 
the  rebuilding  of  tlie  said  temporary  bridge,  was  estimated 
&t  fourscore  thousand  pounds ;  and  as  the  improving, 
widening,  and  enlarging  London  bridge  was  calculated  for 
the  general  good  of  the  public,  for  the  advancement  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  for  making  the  navigation  upon  the 
river  Thames  more  safe  and  secure ;  they,  therefore, 
prayed  the  House  to  take  Uie  premises  into  considera- 
tion. This  petition  being  recommended  by  his  majesty  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  supply,  and  produced  the  resolution  of  granting 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  towards  the  rebuilding  of  London 
bridge.  A  bill  was  prepared  under  the  title  of  an  act  to 
improve,  widen,  and  enlarge  the  passage  over  and  throush 
London  bridge,  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  toll  imposed 
upon  loaded  vessels,  which  had  been  found  extremely  bur- 
densome to  trade  ;  but  this  encumbrance  was  prevented  by 
another  petition  of  several  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  taking  notice  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  granted  towards  the  repair  of 
London  bridge,  and,  as  thev  were  informed,  intended  to 
make  the  said  bridge  free  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects : 
they  said  they  hoped  to  partake  of  this  public  bounty  ;  but 
afterwards  hearing  that  the  bill  tlien  depending  was  con- 
fined to  the  tolls  formerly  granted  for  repairing  the  said 
bridge,  they  represented  tlie  hardships  which  thev  and  all 
traders  would  continue  to  labour  under :  they  alleged,  that 
the  surveyors  and  workmen,  then  employed  upon  this 
work,  had  discovered  the  true  principles  on  which  the 
bridge  was  built ;  that  the  foundation  of  the  piers  consisted 
of  hard  durable  stone,  well  cemented  together,  and  now  as 
strong  and_  firm  as  when  first  built;  that  when  tlie  bridge 
should  be  finished,  great  savings  would  be  made  in  keeping  it 
in  repair,  from  the  sums  formerly  expended,  on  a  mistaken 
opinion,  that  the  foundation  was  of  wood  :  that  there  were 
very  considerable  estates  appointed  solely  for  the  repairs 
of  the  bridge,  which,  they  apprehended,  would  bp  siiflicient 
to  maintain  it  without  any  toll ;  or  if  thev  should  not  be 
thought  adequate  to  that  purpose,  they  hoped  the  deficiency 
would  not  be  made  up  by  atoll  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
but  rather  by  an  imposition  on  coaches,  chariots,  chaises, 
and  saddle-horses.  This  remonstrance  made  no  impression 
on  the  House.  The  bill  being,  on  a  motion  of  Sir  John 
Philips,  read  a  third  time,  passed  through  both  Houses, 
and  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

§  XXXVIL  The  interest  of  the  manufactures  was  also 
consulted  in  an  act  encouraging  the  growth  of  madder,  a 
plant  essentially  necessary  in  dyeing  and  printing  calicoes, 
which  may  be  raised  in  "England  without  the  least  incon- 
venience. It  was  judged,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  most 
efTectual  means  to  encourage  the  growth' of  this  commo- 
dity would  be  to  ascertain  the  tithe  of  it,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  that  purpose.  The  rate  of  the  tithe  was 
established  at  five  shillings  an  acre ;  and  it  was  enacted, 
that  this  law  should  continue  in  force  for  fourteen  years, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament';  but 
wherefore  this  encouragement  was  made  temporary,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  The  laws  relating  to  the  poor, 
though  equally  numerous  and  oppressive  to  the  subject, 
having  been  found  defective,  a  new  clause,  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  servants  and  apprentices,  was  now  added  to 
an  act  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  present  reign, 
intituled,  "  An  act  for  the  better  adjusting  and  more  easily 
recovering  of  the  wages  of  certain  servants,  and  of  certain 
apprentices."  No  country  in  die  universe  can  produce  so 
many  laws  made  in  behalf  of  the  poor  as  those  that  are 
daily  accumulating  in  England;  in  no  other  counliy  is 
there  so  much  money  raised  for  their  support,  by  private 

k  For  thir  more  easy  recovery  01  this  fnrleil.  it  was  enacled.  That  llie 
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charity,  as  well  as  public  taxation ;  yet  this,  as  much  as 
any  country,  swarms  with  vagrant  beggars,  and  teems  with 
objects  of  misery  and  distress  ;  a  sure  sign  either  of  mis- 
conduct in  the  legislature,  or  a  shameful  relaxation  in  the 
executive  part  of  tlie  civil  administration.  •  The  -scenes  of 
corruption,  perjury,  riot,  and  intemperance  which  every 
election  for  a  member  of  parliament  liad  lately  produced, 
were  now  grown  so  infamously  open  and  intolerable,  and 
the  right  of  voting  was  rendered  so  obscure  and  perplexed, 
by  the  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  all  the  candidates 
for  Oxfordshire  in  the  last  election,  that  the  fundamentals 
of  the  constitution  seemed  to  shake,  and  the  very  essence 
of  parliaments  to  be  in  danger.  A(  tuated  by  these  appre- 
hensions. Sir  John  Philips,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  who 
had  long  distinguished  himself  in  the  opposition,  by  his 
courage  and  independent  spirit,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  that  should  obviate  any  doubts  which  might  arise 
concerning  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  England,  and  further  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  elections.  He  was  accordingly  permitted  to 
bring  in  such  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Townshend, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  and  Lords  North  and  C'arysfort ;  and  in  the 
usual  course,  the  bill  being  prepai'ed,  was  enacted  into  a 
law,  under  the  title  of,  "  An  act  for  further  explaining  the 
laws  touching  the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve 
in  parliament  for  that  partof  Great  Britain  called  England." 
The  preamble  specified.  That  though,  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  present  reign,  it  was  provided, 
that  no  person  might  yf)te  at  the  election  of  a  knight  or 
knights  of  a  shire  within  England  and  Wales,  without 
having  a  freehold  estate  in  the  county  for  which  he  votes, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  over  and  above 
all  rents  and  charges,  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  to  the 
same  ;  nevertheless,  certain  persons,  who  hold  their  estates 
by  copy  of  court-roll,  pretend  to  a  right  of  voting,  and 
have,  at  certain  times,  presumed  to  vole  at  such  elections : 
this  act,  therefore,  ordained,  that  from  and  after  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  June,  the  present  year,  no  person  who  holds 
his  estate  by  copy  of  court-roll  should  be  entitled  thereby 
to  vote  at  the  election  of  any  knight  or  knights  of  a  shire 
within  England  or  Wales ;  but  eveiT  such  vote  should  be 
void,  and  the  person  so  voting  should  forfeit  fifty  pounds 
to  any  candidate  for  whom  such  vote  should  not  have  been 
given,  and  who  should  first  sue  for  the  same,  to  be  re- 
covered with  full  costs,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  of 
judicature.!*  So  far  the  act,  thus  procured,  may  be  attended 
with  salutary  consequences :  but,  in  all  probability,  the 
intention  of  its  first  movers  and  patrons  was  not  fully  an- 
swered ;  inasmuch  as  no  provision  was  made  for  putting 
a  slop  to  that  spirit  of  licentiousness,  drunkenness,  and 
debauchery,  which  prevails  at  almost  every  election,  and 
has  a  very  pernicious  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  people. 
§  XXXVm.  Among  the  bills  that  miscarried  in  the 
course  of  this  session,  some  turned  on  points  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  community.  Lord  Barrington,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Gore,  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  were  ordered  by 
the  House  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  speedy  and  effectual 
recruiting  his  majestv's  land  forces  and  marines,  which 
was  no  more  than  a  transcript  of  the  temporary  act  passed 
in  the  preceding  session  under  the  same  title  ;  hut  the  ma- 
jority were  averse  to  its  being  continued  for  another  year, 
as  it  was  attended  with  some  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  Ol3Jections  of  the  same  nature  might  Have 
been  as  justly  started  against  another  bill,  for  the  piore 
effectually  manning  of  his  majesty's  navy,  for  preventing 
desertion,  and  for  the  relief  and  encouragement  of  seamen 
belonging  to  ships  and  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  mer- 
chants. The  purport  of  this  project  was  to  establish  re- 
gisters or  muster-rolls  of  all  seamen,  fishermen,  lightermen, 
and  watermen  ;  obliging  ship-ma^.ters  to  leave  subscribed 
lists  of  their  respective  crews,  at  offices  maintained  for  that 
purpose,  that  a  certain  number  of  them  might  be  chosen 
ny  lot  for  his  majesty's  service,  in  any  case  of  emergency. 
This  expedient,  however,  was  rejected,  as  an  unnecessary 
and  ineffectual  encumbrance  on  commerce,  which  would 
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liainper  navigation,  and,  in  a  little  time,  dimmish  the 
iiunil)ei'  of  seamen,  of  consequence  act  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  contrived.  Number- 
less frauds  having  been  committed,  and  incessant  law-suits 
produced,  by  private  and  clandestine  conveyances,  a  mo- 
tion was  made,  and  leave  given,  to  form  a  bill  for  the 
public  registering  of  all  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  and 
other  encumbrances,  that  might  affect  any  honours,  manors, 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  within  the  kingdom 
of  England,  where  public  registers  were  not  already  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  parliament:  but  this  measure  so  neces- 
sary to  the  ascertainment  and  possession  of  property,  met 
with  a  violent  opposition ;  and  was  finally  dropped,  as 
some  people  imagine,  through  the  influence  of  those  who, 
perhaps,  had  particular  reasons  for  countenancing  the  pre- 
sent mysterious  forms  of  conveyancing.  Such  a  bill  must 
also  have  been  disagreeable  and  mortifying  to  the  pride  of 
those  landholders  whose  estates  are  encumbered,  because, 
in  consequence  of  such  a  register,  every  mortgage  under 
which  they  laboured  would  be  exactly  known.  The  next 
object  to  which  the  House  converted  its  attention,  was  a 
bill  explaining  and  amending  a  late  act  for  establishinf;  a 
fisli  market  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  preventing 
scandalous  monopolies  of  a  few  engrossing  fishmongers, 
who  imposed  exorbitant  prices  on  their  tish,  and,  in  this 
particular  branch  of  traftic,  gave  law  to  above  six  hundred 
thousand  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Abundance  of  pains 
was  taken  to  render  this  bill  effectual,  for  putting  an  end 
to  such  flagrant  imposition.  Inquiries  were  made,  peti- 
tions read,  counsel  heard,  and  alterations  proposed  :  at 
length  the  bill,  having  passed  through  the  lower  House, 
was  conveyed  to  the  Lords,  among  whom  it  was  suffered 
to  expire,  on  pretence  that  there  was  not  time  suflicient  to 
delilierate  maturely  on  the  subject. 

§  X.KXIX.  The  occasion  that  produced  the  next  bill 
which  miscarried  we  shall  explain,  as  an  incident  equally 
extraordinary  and  interesting.     By  an  act  passed  m   the 
preceding  session,  for  recruiting  his  majesty's  land-forces 
and  marines,  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  commis- 
sioners thereby  appointed  were  vested  with  a  power  of 
judging  ultimately,  whether  the  persons  brought  before 
them    were  such    as   ought,  by   the  rules   prescribed   in 
the  act,  to  be  impressed  into  the  service :  for  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided,  that  no  person  so  impressed  by  those 
commissioners    should    be   taken    out   of    his    majesty's 
service  by  any  process,  other  than  for  some  criminal  accu- 
sation.   During  the  recess  of  parliament,  a  gentleman  hav- 
ing been  impressed  before  the  commissioners,  and  confined 
in  the  Savoy,  his  friends  made  application  for  a  habeas 
corpus,  winch  produced  some  hesitation,  and  indeed  an 
insurmountable   difhcultv ;    for,  according  to  the   act  of 
habeas  corpus,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
this  privilege  relates  only  to  persons  committed  for  crimi- 
nal or  supposed  criminal  matters,  and  the  gentleman  did 
not  stand  in  that  predicament.     Before  the  question  could 
be  determined  he  was  discharged,  in  consequence  of  an 
application  to  the  secretary  at  war ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
case  plainlv  pointed  out  a  defect  in  the  act,  seemingly  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject.    In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill   for  giving  a 
more  speedy  relief  to  the  subject,  upon  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  was  prepared,  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  formed  itself  into  a  committee,  and  made 
several   amendments.     It  imported,  that  the  several  pro- 
visions made  in  the  aforesaid  act,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  for  the  awarding  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  in 
cases  of  commitment  or  detainer,  for  any  criminal  or  sup- 
posed criminal  matter,  should,  in  like  manner,  extend  to 
all  cases  where  any  person,  not  being  committed  or  detain- 
ed for  any  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  matter,  should  be 
confined,  or  restrained  ot  his   or   her  liberty,  under  any 
colour  or  pretence  whatsoever ;  that,  upon  oath  made  by 
such  person  so  confined  or  restrained,  or  by  any  other  on 
his  or  her  behalf,  of  any  actual  confinement  or  restraint, 
and  that  such  confinement  or  restraint,  to  the  best  of  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  person  so  applying,  was  not 
by  virtue  of  any  commitment  or  detainer  for  any  criminal 
or  supposed  criminal  matter,  an  habeas  corpus,  directed  to 
the  person  or  persons  so  confining  or  restraining  the  parly, 
as  aforesaid,  should  be  awarded  and  granted,  in  the  same 


manner  as  is  directed,  and  under  the  same  penalties  as  are 
provided,  by  the  said  act,  in  the  case  of  persons  committed 
and  detained  for  any  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  mat- 
ter :  that  the  person  or  persons  before  whom  the  party  so 
confined  or  restrained  should  be  brought,  by  virtue  of  any 
habeas  corpus  granted  in  the  vacation  time,  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  might  and  should,  within  three  days 
after  the  return  made,  proceed  to  examine  into  the  facts 
contained  in  such  return,  and  into  tlie  cause  of  such  con- 
finement and  restraint :  and  thereupon  either  discharge, 
or  bail,  or  remand  the  parties  so  brought,  as  the  case  should 
require,  and  as  to  justice  should  appertain.  The  rest  of 
the  bill  related  to  the  return  of  the  writ  in  three  days,  and 
the  penalties  incurred  by  those  who  should  neglect  or  refuse 
to  make  the  due  return',  or  to  comply  with  any  other  clause 
of  this  regulation.  The  Commons  seemed  hearty  in  rear- 
ing up  this  additional  buttress  to  the  liberty  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  and  passed  the  bill  with  the  most  laudable 
alacrity  :  but  in  the  House  of  Lords,  such  a  great  number 
of  objections  were  started,  that  it  sunk  at  the  second  read- 
ing, and  the  judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  be  laid  before  that  House  in  the  next 
session. 

§  XL.  His  majesty  having  recommended  the  care  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
cheerfully  granted  forty  thousand  pounds  for  the  support 
of  that  charity,  the  growing  annual  expense  of  it  appeared 
worthy  of  further  consideration,  and  leave  was  granted  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  for  obliging  all  the  parishes  of  England  and 
Wales  to  keep  registers  o(  all  their  deaths,  births,  and 
marriages,  that  from  these  a  fund  might  be  raised  towards 
the  support  of  the  said  hospital.  The  bill  was  accordingly 
prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose;  but 
before  the  House  could  take  the  report  into  consideration, 
the  parliament  was  prorogued.  'The  proprietors  of  the 
privateer  called  the  Antigallican,  which  had  taken  a  rich 
French  ship  homeward  bound  from  China,  and  carried  her 
into  Cadiz,  where  the  Spanish  government  had  wrested 
her  by  violence  from  the  captors,  and  delivered  her  to  the 
French  owners,  now  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  complaining  of  this  hiterposition  as  an  act  of 
partiality  and  injustice:  representing  the  great  expense  at 
which  the  privateer  had  been  equipped,  the  legality  of  the 
capture,  the  loss  and  hardships  which  they  the  petitioners 
had  sustained,  and  imploring  such  relief  as  the  House 
should  think  requisite.  Though  these  allegations  were 
supported  by  a  species  of  evidence  that  seemed  strong  and 
convincing,  and  it  might  be  thought  incumbent  on  the 
parliament  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  nation,  when 
thus  insulted  by  a  foreign  power,  the  House,  upon  this 
occasion,  treated  the  petition  with  the  most  mortifying  neg- 
lect, either  giving  little  credit  to  the  assertions  it  contained, 
or  unwilling  to  take  any  step  which  might,  at  this  juncture, 
embroil  the  nation  with  tlie  court  of  Spain  on  such  a 
frivolous  subject.  True  it  is,  the  Spanish  government 
alleged,  in  their  own  justification,  that  the  prize  was  taken 
under  the  guns  of  Corunna,  insomuch  that  the  shot  fired 
by  the  privateer  entered  that  place,  and  damaged  some 
houses :  but  this  allegation  was  never  properly  sustained, 
and  the  prize  was  certainly  condemned  as  legal  by  the 
court  of  admiralty  at  Gibraltar. 

§  XLI.  As  we  'have  already  given  a  detail  of  the  trial  of 
Sir  John  Mordaunt,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
any  circumstances  of  that  aff'air,  except  such  as  relate  to 
its  connexion  with  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  session.  Lord  Barrington,  as  secretary  at 
war,  informed  the  House,  by  his  majesty's  command,  that 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  a  member  of  that 
House,  was  in  arrest  for  disobedience  of  his  majesty  s 
orders,  while  employed  on  the  late  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  France.  The  Commons  immediately  resolved,  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  returning  him 
the  thanks  of  this  Ilouse  for  his  eracious  message  of  that 
day,  in  the  communication  he  had  been  pleased  to  make 
of  the  reason  for  putting  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  in  arrest  Among  the  various  objects  of  com- 
merce that  employed  the  attention  of  the  House,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  was  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
for  the  protection  of  which  an  annual  sum  had  been  grant- 
ed for  some  years,  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  and 
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repairs  of  pasties  and  factories.  While  a  committee  was 
employed  in  penisiTig  the  accounts  relating  to  the  sum 
granted  in  the  preceding  session  for  tliis  purpose,  a  petition 
from  the  committee  of  the  African  company,  recommend- 
ed in  a  messai;e  trom  his  majesty,  was  presented  to  the 
House,  soliciting  fuitlier  assistance  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  the  meantime,  a  remonstrance  was  offered  bv  certain 
planters  and  merchants  interested  in  trading  to  the  British 
sugar  colonies  in  America,  alleging  that  the  price  of  negroes 
■was  greatly  advanced  since  the  forts  and  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  of  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  that 
coast;  a  circumstance  that  greatly  distressed  and  alarmed 
the  petitioners,  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  was  a  gi-eat  detriment  to  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  kingdom  :  that  this  misfortune,  they  believed, 
was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  ruinous  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  forts  and  settlements  :  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  most  effectual  method  for  maintaining  the  interest  of 
that  trade  on  a  respectable  footing,  next  to  that  of  an  in- 
corporated joint-stock  company,  would  be  putting  those 
forts  and  settlements  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  com- 
missioners for  trade  and  plantations  :  that  the  preservation 
or  ruin  of  the  American  sugar  colonies  went  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  the  slave  trade  to  Africa  :  that  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  this  trade,  tlie  British  subjects  were 
debarred  from  lodging  their  slaves  and  merchandise  in  the 
forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast :  they,  therefore,  prayed 
that  this  part  of  the  act  might  be  repealed:  that  all  com- 
manders of  British  and  American  vessels,  free  merchants, 
and  all  other  his  majesty's  subjects,  who  were  settled,  or 
might  at  any  time  thereafter  settle,  in  Africa,  should  have 
free  liberty,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  enter  the  forts  and 
settlements,  and  to  deposit  their  goods  and  merchandise 
in  the  warehouses  thereunto  belonging;  to  secure  their 
slaves  or  other  purchases  without  paying  any  consideration 
for  the  same :  but  the  slaves  to  be  victualled  at  the  proper 
cost  and  charge  of  their  respective  owners.  The  House 
having  taken  this  petition  into  consideration,  inquired  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  company,  and  revised  the  act  for 
extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,  resolved. 
That  the  committee  of  the  African  company  had  failhfully 
discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  granted  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  maintaining  the  British  forts  and 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  enemy  were 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the  British 
castles  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  and  had  thev  known  as 
well  how  to  execute  with  spirit,  as  to  plan  with  sagacity, 
the  attempt  which,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year, 
they  made  upon  the  principal  British  forts  in  Guinea, 
would  have  succeeded,  and  all  the  other  settlements  would 
have  fallen  into  their  hands  without  opposition.' 

§  XLII.  The  longest  and  warmest  debate  which  was 
maintained  in  the  course  of  this  session  arose  from  a  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  shortening  the  term  and 
duration  of  future  parliaments,  a  measure  truly  patriotic, 
against  which  no  substantial  argument  could  be  produced, 
although  the  motion  was  rejected  by  the  majority,  on  pre- 
tence, that,  whilst  the  nation  was  engraged  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  war,  it  would  be  improper  to  think 
of  introducing  such  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. Reasons  of  equal  streneth  and  solidity  will  never 
be  wanting  to  the  patrons  and  ministers  of  coi-ruption  and 
venality.  The  alteration  proposed  was  nothing  less  than 
removing  and  annulling  an  encroachment  which  had  been 
made  on  the  constitution  :  it  miglit  have  been  effected 
without  the  least  pang  or  convulsion,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  nation  :  far  from  being  unreasonable  at  this 
juncture,  it  would  have  enhanced  the  national  reputation 
abroad,  and  rendered  the  war  more  formidable  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  by  convincing  them  that  it  was 
supported  by  a  ministry  and  parliament,  who  stood  upon 
such  good  terms  with  the  people.    Indeed,  a  quick  suc- 
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cession  of  iiarliaments  might  have  disconcerted,  and  per- 
haps expelled,  that  spirit  of  confideiice  and  trenerosity 
which  now  .so  remarkably  espoused  and  gratified  the  sove- 
reign's predilection  for  the  interest  of  Hanover.  Other 
committees  were  established,  to  inquire  into  the  expense; 
incurred  by  new  lines  and  fortifications  raised  at  Gibraltar  J 
to  examine  the  original  standards  of  weights  and  measures! 
used  in  England ;  consider  the  laws  relating  to  them,  and- 
report  their  observations;  togetlier  with  their  opinion  of 
the  most  effectual  means  for  ascertaining  and  enforcing 
uniform  standards  to  be  used  for  the  future.  The  Com- 
mons were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  new  works  whichi 
had  been  raised  at  Gibraltar;  and  with  respect  to  the' 
weights  and  measures,  the  committee  agreed  to  certain  < 
resolutions,  but  no  further  progress  was  made  in  this  inquiry,* 
except  an  order  for  printins  these  resolutions,  with  the  i 
pendix;  however,  as  the  boxes  containing  the  standard 
were  ordered  to  be  locked  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  House,? 
in  all  probability  their  intention  was  to  proceed  on  this 
subject  in  some  future  session.  On  the  ninth  day  of  June, 
sundry  bills  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission,  his 
majesty  being  indisposed  ;  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
same  month,  the  lords  commissioners  closed  the  session 
with  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  expressing  his  majesty's 
deep  sense  of  their  loyalty  and  good  afi'ection,  demon- 
strated in  their  late  proceedings,  in  their  zeal  for  his  honour 
and  real  interest  in  all  parts,  in  their  earnestness  to  sur- 
mount every  diflficulty,  m  their  ardour  to  maintain  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigour ;  proofs  which  must  convince  man- 
kind that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  nation  still  sub- 
sisted in  its  full  force.  They  were  given  to  understand  the 
king  had  taken  all  such  measures  as  appeared  the  most 
conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  public-spirited 
views  and  wishes :  that  with  their  assistance,  crowned  by 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  conduct  and  bravery  of  the 
combined  army,  his  majesty  has  been  enabled,  not  onlylo 
deliver  his  dominions  in  Germany  from  the  oppressions 
and  devastations  of  the  French,  but  also  to  push  his  ad- 
vantages on  this  side  the  Rhine;  that  he  had  cemented 
the  union  between  him  and  his  good  brother  the  King  of 
Prussia,  by  new  engagements ;  that  the  British  fleets  and 
armies  were  now  actually  employed  in  such  expeditions  as 
appeared  likely  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  the  most  sensible 
manner,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  these 
kinsdoms;  in  particular,  to  preserve  the  British  rigl^ts  and 
possessions  in  America,  and  to  make  France  feel,  in  those 
parts,  the  real  strength  and  importance  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Commons  were  thanked  for  the  ample  sup|)lies  which 
they  had  so  freely  and  unanimously  given,  and  assured  on 
tlie  part  of  his  majesty  that  they  should  be  managed  with 
the  most  frugal  economy.  They  were  desired,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  earnest  recommendation,  to  promote 
harmony  and  good  agreement  amongst  his  faithful  sub- 
jects; to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  rectitude 
and  purity  of  his  intentions  and  measures,  and  to  exert 
themselves  in  maintaining  the  peace  and  good  order  of  Ihe 
country,  by  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws  and  lawful 
authoritv. 

§  XLlir.  Never,  surely,  had  any  sovereign  more  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  people.  The  whole  nation  reposed  the  most 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  couraL'e  and  discretion,  as 
well  as  in  the  integrity  of  the  minister,  who  seemed  eager 
upon  prosecuting  the  war  with  such  vigour  and  activity  as 
anpeared  almost  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain. 
New  levies  were  made,  new  ships  put  in  commission, 
fresh  expeditions  undertaken,  and  fresh  conquests  pro- 
jected. Such  was  the  credit  of  the  administration,  that 
people  subscribed  to  the  government  loans  with  surprising 
eagerness.  An  unusual  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution 
seemed  to  inspire  all  the  individuals  that  constituted  the 
army  and  navy  :  and  the  passion  for  military  fame  diffused 
itself  through  all  ranks  in  the  civil  department  of  life,  even 
to  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace :  such  a  remarkable 

ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  ;  afterwards  read,  and  leferred  to  a  commit- 
tee, which,  however,  made  no  report. — A  circumstance  not  easily  accounted 
tor,  unless  we  suppose  the  House  of  Commons  were  of  opinion,  that  such  aa 
enterprise  might  routrihule  towards  rendering  our  colonies  too  independent 
of  their  mother  coiutlry.  Equally  un;ir<-ountabIe  was  the  ndscaiTiase  of 
another  bill,  brought  in  for  regulating  the  manner  of  licensing  ale-houses, 
which  was  1  ead  for  the  first  time  ;  but  when  a  motion  was  made  for  a  second 
reading,  tlie  question  was  put,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 
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change  from  indolence  to  activity,  from  indifference  to 
zeal,  from  timorous  caution  to  fearless  execution,  was 
efl't'cted  bv  the  influence  and  example  of  an  intelligent  and 
intrepid  minister,  who,  chagrined  at  the  inactivity  and  dis- 
graces of  the  precedniit  campaign,  had,  on  a  very  solemn 
occasion,  lately  declared  his  belief  that  there  was  a  determin- 
ed resolution,  both  in  the  naval  and  military  commanders, 
against  any  vigorous  exertion  of  the  national  power  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  He  aflirmed,  that  though  his  ma- 
jesty appeared  ready  to  embrace  every  measure  proposed 
by  his  ministers  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  British 
dominions,  yet  scarce  a  man  could  be  found  with  whom 
the  execution  of  any  one  plan  in  which  there  was  the  least 
appearance  of  any  danger  could  with  confidence  be  trusted. 
lie  particularized  the  inactivity  of  one  general  in  North 
America,  from  wliose  abilities  and  personal  bravery  the 
nation  had  conceived  great  expectations  :  he  complained, 
that  this  noble  commander  had  expressed  tlie  most  con- 
temptuous disregard  for  the  civil  power  from  which  he 
derived  his  authority,  by  neglecting  to  transmit,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  any  other  advice  of  his  proceed- 
ings but  what  appeared  on  a  written  scrap  of  paper :  he 
observed,  that  with  a  force  by  land  and  sea  greater  than 
ever  the  nation  had  heretofore  maintained,  with  a  king  and 
ministry  ardently  desirous  of  redeeming  her  glory,  succour- 
ing her  allies,  and  promoting  her  true  interest,  a  shameful 
dislike  to  the  service  every  where  prevailed,  and  few 
seemed  aflccled  with  any  other  zeal  than  that  of  aspiring 
to  the  highest  (losts,  and  grasping  the  largest  salaries.  Tlie 
censure  levelled  at  the  commander  in  America  was  founded 
on  mistake :  the  inactivity  of  that  noble  lord  was  not  more 
disappointing  to  the  ministry  than  disagreeable  to  his  own 
inclination.  He  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  answer  the 
expectation  of  the  public,  but  his  hands  were  efiectually 
tied  up  by  an  absolute  impossibility  of  success,  and  his 
conduct  stood  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign.  A 
particular  and  accurate  detail  of  his  proceedings  he  trans- 
mitted through  a  channel,  which  he  imagined  would  have 
directly  conveyed  it  to  tlie  foot  of  the  throne:  but  the 
packet  was  said  to  have  been  purposely  intercepted  and 
suppressed.  Perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  excusable  for 
having  corresponded  so  sliglitly  with  the  secretary  of  state ; 
but  he  was  said  to  have  gone  abroad  in  full  persuasion 
that  the  ministry  would  be  changed,  and  therefore  his 
assiduities  were  principally  directed  to  the  great  personage, 
who,  in  that  case,  would  have  superintended  and  directed 
all  the  operations  of  the  army.  All  sorts  of  military  pre- 
parations in  founderies,  docks,  arsenals,  raising  and  exer- 
cising troops,  and  victualling  transports,  were  now  carried 
on  with  such  diligence  and  despatch  as  seemed  to  promise 
an  e.xertion  that  would  soon  obliterate  the  disagreeable 
remembrance  of  past  disgrace.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
was,  however,  a  little  clouded  by  a  general  concern  for  the 
death  of  his  majesty's  third  daughter,  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, a  lady  of  the  most  exemplary  virtue  and  amiable 
character,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  sincerely  re- 
gretted as  a  pattern  of  unaffected  ])iety  and  unbounded 
benevolence. 

§  XLIV.  Tlie  British  cruisers  kept  the  sea  during  all 
the  severity  of  winter,  in  order  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
the  kingdom,  and  annoy  that  of  the  enemy.  They  exerted 
themselves  with  such  activity,  and  their  vigilance  was 
attended  with  such  success,  that  a  great  number  of  prizes 
were  taken,  and  the  trade  of  France  almost  totally  ex- 
tinguished. A  very  gallant  exploit  was  achieved  by  one 
Captain  Bray,  commander  of  the  Adventure,  a  small  armed 
vessel,  in  the  government's  service :  falling  in  with  the 
Machault,  a  larire  privateer  of  Dunkirk,  near  Dungeness, 
he  ran  her  a-board,  fastened  her  boltsprit  to  his  capstan, 
and,  after  a  warm  engagement,  compelled  her  commander 
to  submit.  A  French  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns  was  taken 
by  Captain  Parker,  in  a  new  fire-ship  of  inferior  force. 
Divers  privateers  of  the  enemy  were  sunk,  burned,  or 
taken,  and  a  treat  number  of  merchant-ships  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Nor  was  the  success  of  the  British 
.ships  of  war  confined  to  the  English  channel.  At  this 
period  the  board  of  admiralty  received  information  from 
Admiral  Cotes,  in  Jamaica,  of  an  action  which  happened 
off  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  month  of  October  of 
the  preceding  year,  between  three  English  ships  of  war 


and  a  French  squadron.  Captain  Forrest,  an  officer  of 
distinguished  merit  in  the  service,  had,  in  the  shipAuausta, 
sailed  from  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica,  accompanied  by  the 
Dreadnought  and  Edinburgh,  under  the  command  of  the 
Captains  Suckling  and  Langdon.  He  was  ordered  to 
cruise  off  Cape  I'ranqois,  and  this  service  he  literally  per- 
formed in  the  face  of  the  French  squadron  under  Kersin, 
lately  arrived  at  that  place  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  I'lie 
commander,  piqued  at  seeing  himself  thus  insulted  by  an 
inferior  armament,  resolved  to  come  forth  and  give  tliem 
battle;  and  that  he  might  either  take  them  or  at  least 
drive  them  out  of  the  seas,  so  as  to  afford  a  free  passage  to 
a  great  number  of  merchant-ships  then  lying  at  the  Cape, 
bound  for  Europe,  he  took  every  precaution  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  insure  success.  He  reinforced  his 
squadron  with  some  store-ships,  mounted  with  guns,  and 
armed  for  the  occasion,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  in  his 
complements,  by  taking  on  board  seamen  from  the  mer- 
chant-ships, and  soldiers  from  the  garrison.  Thus  pre- 
pared, he  weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  having 
under  his  command  four  large  ships  of  the  line,  and  three 
stout  frigates.  They  were  no  sooner  perceived  advancing, 
than  Captain  Forrest  held  a  short  council  with  his  two 
captains.  "  Gentlemen,  (said  he,)  you  know  our  own 
strength,  and  see  that  of  the  enemy;  shall  we  give  them 
battle?"  They  replied  in  the  affirmative;  he  added, 
"Then  fight  them  we  will,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost: 
return  to  your  ships,  and  get  them  ready  for  engaging." 
After  this  laconic  consultation  among  these  three  gallant 
officers,  they  bore  down  upon  the  French  squadron  without 
further  hesitation,  and  between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  action  began  with  great  impetuosity.  The 
enemy  exerted  tliemselves  with  uncommon  spirit,  con- 
scious that  their  honour  was  peculiarly  at  stake,  and  that 
they  fought  in  sight,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  coast,  which 
was  lined  with  people,  expecting  to  see  them  return  in 
triumph.  But  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours,  their 
commodore,  after  having  sustained  a  severe  engagement, 
that  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half  found  his  ship  in  sucli  a 
shattered  condition,  that  he  made  a  signal  for  one  of  his 
frigates  to  come  and  tow  him  out  of  the  line.  His  example 
was  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  which,  by  this 
assistance,  with  the  favour  of  the  land  breeze  and  the 
approach  of  nisht,  made  shift  to  accomplish  their  escape 
from  the  three  British  ships,  which  were  too  much  disabled 
in  their  masts  and  rigging  to  prosecute  their  victory.  One 
of  the  French  squadron  was  rendered  altogether  unservice- 
able for  action :  their  loss  in  men  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred killed,  and  as  many  wounded  ;  wliereas  that  of  the 
English  did  not  much  exceed  one  third  of  this  number. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  so  much  damaged,  that  being  un- 
able to  keep  the  sea,  they  returned  to  Jamaica,  and  the 
French  commodore  seized  the  opportunity  of  sailing  with 
a  great  convoy  for  Europe.  The  courage  of  Captain 
Forrest  was  not  more  conspicuous  in  his  engagement  with 
the  French  squadron  near  Cape  Francois,  than  his  con- 
duct and  sagacity  in  a  subsequent  adventure  near  Port-au- 
Prince,  a  French  harbour,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
on  the  western  part  of  Hispaniola,  behind  the  small  island 
of  Gonave.  After  M.  de  Kersin  had  taken  his  departure 
from  Cape  Francois,  for  Europe,  Admiral  Cotes,  beating 
up  to  windward  from  Port-Royal  in  Jamaica,  with  three 
ships  of  the  line,  received  intelligence  that  there  was  a 
French  fleet  at  Port-au-Prince,  ready  to  sail  on  their  return 
to  Europe:  Captain  Forrest  then  presented  the  admiral 
with  a  plan  for  the  attack  on  this  place,  and  urged  it 
earnestly.  This,  however,  was  declined,  and  Captain 
Forrest  directed  to  cruise  off  the  island  Gonave  for  two 
days  only,  the  admiral  enjoining  him  to  return  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time,  and  rejoin  the  squadron  at  Cape 
Nicholas.  Accordingly,  Captain  Forrest,  in  the  Augusta, 
proceeded  up  the  bav,  between  the  island  Gonave  and 
Hispaniola,  with  a  view  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had 
himself  projected.  Next  day  in  the  afternoon,  though  he 
perceived  two  sloops,  he  forbore  chasing,  that  he  might 
not  risk  a  discovery  :  for  the  same  purpose  he  hoisted 
Dutch  colours,  and  disguised  his  ship  with  tarpaulins.  At 
five  in  the  afternoon  he  discovered  seven  sail  of  ships 
steering  to  the  westward,  and  hauled  from  them,  to  avoid 
suspicion  ;  but  at  the  approach  of  night  gave  chase  with 
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all  the  sail  he  could  carry.  Aboul  ten  lie  perceived  two 
s;iil,  one  of  which  tired  a  ^un,  and  the  other  made  the  best 
of  her  w-ay  for  Lpospiiine,  another  harbour  in  the  bav.  At 
this  period  Captain  Forrest  reckoned  eight  sail  to  leewaul, 
near  another  port  called  I'etit  Goave;  coming  up  with 
the  ship  which  had  fired  the  gun,  she  submitted  without 
opposition,  after  he  had  hailed,  and  told  her  captain  what 
he  was,  produced  two  of  his  lariiest  cannon,  and  threatened 
to  sink  her  if  she  should  give  the  least  alarm.  He  forth- 
^vith  shifted  the  prisoners  from  this  prize,  and  placed  on 
board  of  her  live-;uid-thirtv  of  his  own  crew,  with  orders  to 
stand  for  Petit  Goave,  and  intercept  any  of  the  fleet  that 
might  attempt  to  reach  that  harbour.  Then  he  made  sail 
after  the  rest,  and  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  finding 
himself  in  the  middle  of  their  fleet,  he  began  to  fire  at  them 
all  in  their  turns,  as  he  could  bring  his  guns  to  bear  :  they 
returned  the  fire  for  some  time :  at  length  the  Margue- 
rite, the  Solide,  and  the  Theodore,  struck  their  colours. 
These  being  secured,  were  afterwards  used  in  taking  the 
Maurice,  Le  Grand,  and  La  Flore ;  the  Brilliant  also  sub- 
railied  ;  and  the  Alars  made  sail,  in  hopes  of  escaping; 
but  the  Augusta,  coming  up  with  '.her  about  noon,  slie 
likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Thus,  bv  a  well- 
conducted  stratagem,  a  whole  fleet  of  nine  sail  were  taken 
by  a  single  ship,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four  or  five  har- 
bours, in  any  one  of  which  they  would  have  found  imme- 
diate shelter  and  security.  The  prizes,  which  happened  to 
be  richly  laden,  were  safely  conveyed  to  .lamaica,  and 
there  sold  at  public  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors, 
who  may  safely  challenge  history  to  produce  such  another 
instance  of  success. 

§  XLV.  The  ministry  having  determined  to  make  vigor- 
ous efforts  against  the  enemy  in  North  America,  Admiral 
Boscawen  was  vested  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  des- 
tined for  that  service,  and  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  February,  when  the  Invincible,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  one  of  the  best  ships  that  constituted 
his  squadron,  ran  a-ground,  and  perished  ;  but  her  men, 
stores,  and  artillery  were  saved.  In  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  steered  into  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  with  another  squadron,  in  order  to  intercept  any 
supplies  from  France  designed  for  Cape  Breton  or  Canada ; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  town  of  Embden,  belonging 
to  his  Prussian  majesty,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  suddenly  retrieved  by  the  conduct  of 
Commodore  Holmes,  stationed  on  that  coast,  who  sent  up 
two  of  his  small  ships  to  anchor  in  the  river  between 
Knok  and  the  city.  The  garrison,  amounting  to  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  men,  finding  themselves  thus  cut 
oft' from  all  communication  with  the  country  below,  aban- 
doned the  place  with  great  precipitation,  and  some  of  their 
baggage  being  sent  oft'  by  water,  was  taken  by  the  boats 
which  the  commodore  armed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  in 
the  .same  month  tliat  the  admiralty  received  advice  of  an- 
other advantage  by  sea,  which  had  been  gained  by  Admiral 
Osborne,  while  he  cruised  between  Cape  de  (iatt  and 
Cartliagena,  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  On  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  March  he  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  consisting  of  four 
ships,  namely,  the  Foudroyant,  of  eighty  guns,  the  Orphoe, 
of  sixtv-four,  the  Oriflamme,  of  fifty,  and  the  Pleiade  fri- 
gate, of  twenty-four,  in  their  passage  from  Toulon  to  reinforce 
M.  de  la  Clue,  who  had  for  some  time  been  blocked  up  by  Ad- 
miral Osborne  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena.  The  enemy  no 
sooner  perceived  the  English  squadron  than  they  dispersed, 
and  steered  diff'erent  courses  :  then  Mr.  Osborne  detached 
divers  ships  in  pursuit  of  each,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
body  of  his  fleet,  stood  oft'  for  the  bay  of  Carthagena,  to 
■watch  the  motions  of  the  French  squadron  which  lay  there 
at  anchor.  About  seven  in  the  evening,  the  Orphde,  hav- 
ing on  board  five  hundred  men,  struck  to  Captain  Stoir, 
in  the  Revenge,  who  lost  the  calf  of  one  leg  in  the  engage- 
ment, during  which  he  was  sustained  by  the  ships  Ber- 
wick and  Preston.  The  Monmouth  of  sixty-four  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gardner,  engaged  the  Foudroyant, 
one  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  French  navy,  mounted  with 
fourscore  cannon,  and  containing  eight  hundred  men,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Marquis  du  Quesne.  The  action  was 
maintained  with  great  fury  on  both  sides,  and  the  gallant 
Captain  Gardner  lost  his  life  :  nevertheless  the  fight  was 


continued  with  unabating  vigour  by  his  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Carkett,  and  the  Foudroyant  disabled  in  such  a  manuer, 
that  her  commander  struck,  as  soon  as  the  other  English 
ships,  the  Swiftsure  and  the  Hampton-court,  appeared. 
This  mortifying  step,  however,  he  aid  not  take  until  he 
saw  his  ship  lie  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water,  and  thfe 
decks  covered  with  carnage.  The  Oriflamme  was  driven 
on  shore  under  the  castle  of  Aiglos,  bv  the  ships  Montague 
and  Monarque,  commanded  by  the  Captains  Rowley  and 
Montague,  who  could  not  complete  their  destruction  withr 
out  violating  the  neutrality  of  Spain.  As  for  the  Pleiad^ 
frigate,  she  made  her  escape  by  being  a  prime  sailer.  ThiSj 
was  a  severe  stroke  upon  the  enemy,  who  not  only  lo^ 
two  of  their  capital  ships,  but  saw  them  added  to  the  nav* 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  disaster  was  followed  close  1* 
another,  which  they  could  not  help  feeling  with  equal  seif» 
sibility  of  mortification  and  chagrin.  In  the  beginning 
April,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  steering  with  his  squadroj 
into  Basque  road,  on  the  coast  of  Poictou,  discovered, 
the  isle  of  Aix,  a  French  fleet  at  anchor,  consisting  of  fiv4 
ships  of  the  line,  with  six  frigates,  and  forty  transports! 
having  on  board  three  thousand  troops,  and  a  large  quaiVf 
tity  of  stores  and  provisions  intended  as  a  supply  for  theii 
settlements  in  North  America.  They  no  sooner  saw  the 
English  admiral  advancing,  than  they  began  to  slip  theilr 
cables,  and  fly  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Some  of  them 
escaped  by  sea,  but  a  great  number  ran  into  shoal  water, 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued ;  and  next  morning 
they  appeared  a-ground,  lying  on  their  broadsides.  Sir 
F'dward  Hawke,  who  had  rode  all  night  at  anchor  a-breast 
of  the  isle  of  Aix,  furnished  liie  ships  Intrepid  and;  Med- 
nay  with  trusty  pilots,  and  sent  them  further  in  when  the 
flood  began  to  make,  with  orders  to  sound  a-head,  that  he 
might  know  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  attacking 
the  enemy,  but  the  want  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
rendered  the  scheme  impracticable.  In  the  meantime,  the 
French  threw  overboard  their  cannon,  stores,  and  ballast 
and  boats  and  launches  from  Rochefort  were  employed  in 
carrying  out  waxps,  to  drag  their  ships  through  the  sofl 
mud,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  water-borne  by  the  flow- 
ing tide.  By  these  means  their  large  ships  ol  war,  and 
many  of  their  transports,  escaped  into  the  river  Charente; 
but  their  loading  was  lost,  and  the  end  of  their  equipment 
totally  defeated.  Another  convoy  of  merchant  ships,  un- 
der the  protection  of  three  frigates.  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 
a  few  days  before,  had  chased  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  isle  of  Rhc,  where  they  still  remained,  waiting 
an  opportunity  for  hazarding  a  second  departure  :  a  third, 
consisting  of  twelve  sail,  bound  from  Bordeaux  to  Quebec, 
under  convoy  of  a  frigate  and  armed  vessel,  was  encoun- 
tered at  sea  ty  one  British  ship  of  the  line  and  two  fire- 
ships,  which  took  the  frigate  and  armed  vessel,  and  two  of 
the  convoy  afterwards  met  with  the  same  fate  ;  but  this 
advantage  was  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Captain  James 
Hume,  commander  of  the  Pluto  fire-ship,  a  brave  accom- 
plished oflicer,  who,  in  an  unequal  combat  with  the  enemy, 
refused  to  quit  the  deck, even  when  he  was  disabled,  and  fell 
gloriously,  covered  with  wounds,  exhorting  the  people, 
with  his  latest  breath,  to  continue  the  engagement  while 
the  ship  could  swim,  and  acquit  themselves  with  honour  in 
the  service  of  their  country. 

5  XL\T.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May  the  Raison- 
nable,  a  French  ship  of  the  line,  mounted  with  sixty-four 
cannon,  having  on  board  six  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Mombazon,  Chevalier  de 
Rohan,  was,  in  her  passage  from  Port  I'Oricnt  to  Brest, 
attacked  by  Captain  Dennis,  in  the  Dorsetshire,  of  seventy 
guns,  and  taken  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which 
one  liundred  and  sixty  men  of  the  prince's  complement 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  he  sustained  great  damage 
in  his  hull,  sails,  and  rigging.  These  successes  were  more- 
over chequered  bv  the  tidings  of  a  lamentable  disaster  that 
befel  the  ship  the  Prince  George,of  eighty  guns,  commanded 
by  Rcar-Admiral  Broderick,in  his  passage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  the  thirteenth  day  of  April,  between  one 
and  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  the 
forepart  of  the  ship,  and  raged  with  such  fury,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  men  for  se- 
veral hours,  the  flames  increased,  and  the  ship  being  con- 
sumed to  the  water's  edge,  the  remnant  sunk  about  six 
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o'clock  in  tlie  evening.  The  horror  and  consternation  of 
such  a  scene  are  not  easily  described.  When  all  endea- 
vours proved  fruitless,  and  no  hope  of  preserving  the  ship 
remained,  the  barse  was  hoisted  out  for  the  presentation 
of  the  admiral,  who  entered  it  accordinglv  ;  but  all  distmc- 
tion  of  persons  being  now  abolished,  the  seamen  rushed 
into  it  in  such  crowds,  that  in  a  few  moments  it  overset. 
The  admiral,  foreseeing  that  this  would  be  the  case,  stri|i- 
ped  oft"  his  clothes,  and  committing  himself  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  was  saved  by  the  boat  of  a  merchant-ship,  after 
he  had  sustamed  himself  in  the  sea  a  full  hour  by  swim- 
ming. Captam  Payton,  who  was  the  second  in  command, 
lemained  upon  the  quarter-deck  as  long  as  it  was  possible 
to  keep  that  station,  and  then  descendmg  by  the  stern 
ladder,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken  into  a  boat  be- 
longing to  the  Alderney  sloop.  The  hull  of  the  ship,  masts, 
and  ri'.'ging,  were  now  in  a  olaze,  burstins  tremendous  in 
several  parts  through  horrid  clouds  of  smoke ;  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  mingled  with  the 
dismal  cries  of  terror  and  distraction  ;  nothing  was  seen 
but  acts  of  frenzy  and  desperation.  The  miserable 
wretches,  atfrighted  at  the  horrors  of  such  a  conflasration, 
sought  a  fate  less  dreadful,  by  plunging  into  the  sea,  and 
about  three  hundred  men  were  preserved  by  the  boats 
belonging  to  some  ships  that  accompanied  the  admiral  in 
his  voyage,  but  five  hundred  perished  in  the  ocean. 

§  X'LVII.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  being  determined 
to  renew  his  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  France,  ordered  a 
very  formidable  armament  to  be  equipped  for  that  purpose. 
Two  powerful  squadrons  by  sea  were  destined  for  the  ser- 
vice of  this  expedition  :  the  first,  consisting  of  eleven  great 
ships,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Anson  and  Sir  Edward 
Hawke ;  the  other,  composed  of  four  ships  of  the  line, 
seven  frigates,  six  sloops,  two  fire-ships,  two  bombs,  ten 
cutters,  twenty  tenders,  ten  store-ships,  and  one  hundred 
transports,  was  put  under  the  direction  of  Commodore 
Ho^ye,  who  had  signalized  himself  by  his  gallantry  and 
conduct  in  the  course  of  the  last  fruitless  expedition.    The 
plan  of  a  descent  upon  France  having  been  adopted  by 
the  ministry,  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  sixteen  regi- 
ments, nine  troops  of  light  horse,  and  six  thousand  marines, 
was  assembled  for  the  execution  of  this  design,  and  em- 
barked under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
a  nobleman,  who,  though  he  did  not  inherit  all  the  mili- 
tarv  genius  of  his  grandfather,  yet  far  excelled  him  in  the 
amiable  and  social  qualities  of  the  heart :  he  was  brave 
bevond  all  question,  generous  to  profusion,  and  good-na- 
tured to  excess.    On  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  the 
councils  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  second  in  command, 
son  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  an  officer  of  experience  and 
reputation,  who  had,  in  the  civil  departments  of  govern- 
ment, exhibited  proofs  of  extraordinary  genius  and  un- 
common application.     The  troop;  having  been  encamped 
for  some  time  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  embarked  in 
the  latter  end  of  Mav,  and  the  two  fleets  sailed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  for  the  coast  of  Bretasrne,  leaving  the  peo- 
ple of  England  flushed  with  the  gayest  hopes  of  victory 
and  conquest.   The  two  fleets  parted  at  sea;  Lord  Anson, 
with  his  squadron,  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Biscay,  in 
order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enefny's  ships,  and 
harass  their  navigation ;  while  Commodore   Howe,  with 
the  land  forces,  steered  directly  towards  St.  Maloes,  a 
strong  place  of  considerable  commerce,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Bretagne,  against  which  the  proposed  invasion 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  intended.    The  town,  however,  was 
found  too  well  fortified,  both  by  art  and  nature,  to  admit 
of  an  attempt  by  sea  with  any  prospect  of  success  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  descent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    After  the  fleet  had  been,  by  contrary  winds, 
detained  several  days  in  sight  of  the  French  coast,  it  ar- 
rived in   the  bay  of  Cancalle,  about  two  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  "Maloes ;  and  Mr.  Howe  having  silenced 
a  small  battery  which  the  enemy  had  occasionally  raised 
upon  the  beach,  the  troops  were  landed,  without  further 
opposition,  on  the   sixth   day  of  June.    The  Duke  of 
Marlboroush   immediately  began  to  march  towards   St. 
Sen'an,  with  a  view  to  destroy  such  shipping  and  maga- 
zines as  might  be  in  any  accessible  parts  of  the  river  ;  and 
this  scheme  was  executed  with  success.     A  great  quantity 
of  naval  stores,  two  ships  of  war,  several  privateers,  and 


about  fourscore  vessels  of  different  sorts,  were  set  on  fire 
and  reduced  to  ashes,  almost  under  the  cannon  of  the 
place,  which,  however,  they  could  not  pretend  to  besiege 
in  form.  His  grace  having  received  repeated  advices  that 
the  enemy  were  busily  employed  in  assembling  forces  to 
march  against  him,  returned  to  Cancalle,  where  Mr.  Howe 
had  made  such  a  masterly  disposition  of  the  boats  and 
transports,  that  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops  was  per- 
formed with  surprising  ease  and  expedition.  The  forces, 
while  they  remained  on  shore,  were  restrained  from  all 
outrages  IJv  the  most  severe  discipline;  and  the  French 
house's,  which  their  inhabitants  had  abandoned,  were  left 
untouched.  Immediately  after  their  landing,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  as  comma'nder-in-cluef,  published  and  dis- 
tributed a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Bretagne, 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  his  descent  upon  the 
coast  was  not  effected  with  a  design  to  make  war  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  open  country,  except  such  as  should  be 
found  in  arms,  or  otherwise  opposing  the  operations  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  :  that  all  who  were  willing  to  continue 
in  peaceable  possession  of  their  effects,  might  remain  uii- 
molested  in  their  respective  dwellings,  and  follow  their 
usual  occupations  ;  that,  besides  the  customs  and  taxes 
thev  used  to  pay  to  their  own  king,  nothing  should  be 
required  of  them  but  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  army  ;  and  that,  for  all  provisions 
brought  in,  they  should  he  paid  in  ready  money.  He 
concluded  this  notice  with  declaring,  that  if,  notwithstand- 
ing these  assurances  of  protection,  they  should  caiTV  off 
their  effects  and  provisions,  and  abandon  the  place  of  their 
habitation,  he  should  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  destroy 
their  houses  with  fire  and  sword.  To  the  magistracy  of 
St.  Jlaloes  he  likewise  sent  a  letter,  importing,  that  as  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  between  Dinant, 
Rennes,  and  Doll,  now  in  his  possession,  had  deserted 
their  habitations,  probably  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the 
usual  contributions ;  and  he  being  informed  that  the 
magistrates  had  compelled  the  people  of  the  country  to  re- 
tire~into  the  town  of  St.  Maloes  :  he  now  gave  them  notice, 
that  if  they  did  not  immediately  send  them  back  to  their 
houses,  and  come  themselves  to  liis  head-quarters,  to  settle 
the  contributions,  he  should  think  himself  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed to  military  execution.  These  threats,  however,  were 
not  put  in  force,  although  the  magistrates  of  St.  Maloes 
did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with  his  injunction.  But 
it  was  found  afloeether  impossible  to  prevent  irregularities 
among  troops  that  were  naturally  licentious.  Some  houses 
were  pillaeed,  and  not  without  acts  of  barbarity  :  but  the 
offenders  were  brought  to  immediate  justice;  and  it  must 
be  owned,  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  general's  hu- 
manity, that  in  destroying  the  niasazines  of  the  enemy  at 
St.  Sen-an,  which  mav  be  termed  the  suburbs  of  St.  Jla- 
loes,  he  ordered  one  siiiall  storehouse  to  be  spared,  because 
it  could  not  be  set  on  fire  without  endangering  the  whole 
district.  Ttie  British  forces  being  re-embarked,  including 
about  five  hundred  lisht  horse,  which  had  been  disciplined 
and  carried  over  with  a  view  to  scour  the  country,  the  fleet 
was  detained  bv  contrary  winds  in  the  bay  of  Cancalle  for 
several  days,  during  which  a  design  seems  to  have  been 
formed  for  attacking  Granville,  which  had  been  reconnoi- 
tred by  some  of  the  engineers :  but,  in  consequence  of 
their  report,  the  scheme  was  laid  aside,  and  the  fleet  stood 
out  to  sea,  where  it  was  exposed  to  some  rough  weather. 
In  a  few  days,  the  wind  blowing  in  a  northern  direction, 
thev  steered  again  towards  the  French  coast,  and  ran  in 
with  the  land  near  Havre-de-Grace,  where  the  flat-bottom- 
ed boats  provided  for  landing  were  hoisted  out,  and  a 
second  disembarkation  expected.  But  the  wind  blowing 
violently  towards  the  evening,  the  boats  were  reshipped, 
and  the'fleet  obliged  to  q'-it  the  land,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  lee-shore.  Next  day,  the  weather  being  more 
moderate,  they  returned  to  the  same  station,  and  orders 
were  "iven  to  prepare  for  a  descent;  but  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  having  taken  a  view  of  the  coast  in  an  open 
cutter  accompanied  by  Commodore  Howe,  thought  pro- 
per to  wave  the  attempt".  Tlieir  next  step  was  to  bear  away 
before  the  wind  for  Cherbourg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  place  the  fleet  came  to  anchor.  Here  some  of  the 
transports  received  the  fire  of  six  different  batteries ;  and 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  appeared  in  arms  to  dispute 
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the  landing:  nevertheless,  the  general  resolved  that  the 
forts  Querqueville,  I'llommet,  and  Gallet,  shoiiUt  he  at- 
tacked in  the  night  hv  tlie  first  regiment  of  gnards.  Tlie 
soldiers  were  actually  distributed  in  the  tlat-hottomed 
boats,  and  every  preiiaration  made  for  this  entrr|inse,  when 
the  wind  began  to  blow  with  such  violence,  that  the  troops 
could  not  be  landed  without  the  most  imminent  danger 
and  ditiiculty,  nor  properly  sustained  in  c^se  of  a  repulse, 
even  if  the  disembarkation  could  have  been  eflected.  Tliis 
attempt,  therefore,  was  laid  aside  ;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
resolution  taken  to  stand  in  towards  the  shore  with  the 
whole  fieet,  to  cover  a  general  landing.  A  disposition  was 
made  accordingly  ;  but  the  storm  increasing,  the  trans- 
ports ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  the  ships  were  exposed 
to  all  the  perils  of  a  lee-shore,  for  the  gale  blew  directly 
upon  the  coast ;  besides,  the  provisions  began  to  fail,  and 
the  hay  for  the  horses  was  almost  consumed.  These  con- 
cnrnng  reasons  induced  the  commanders  to  postpone  the 
disembarkation  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  and  the  tempest  abating,  they  steer- 
ed for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  next  day  anchored  at  St. 
Helen's.  Such  was  the  issue  of  an  enterprise  achieved 
with  considerable  success,  if  we  consider  the  damage  done 
to  the  enemy's  shipping,  and  the  other  objects  which  the 
ministry  had"  in  view,  namely,  to  secure  the  navigation  of 
the  channel,  and  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  German 
allies,  by  alarming  the  Ftench  king,  and  obliging  him  to 
enifiloy  a  great  number  of  troops  to  defend  his  coast  from 
insult  and  invasion  ;  but  whether  such  a  mighty  armament 
was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  petty  aims, 
and  whether  the  same  armament  might  not  have  been  em- 
ployed in  executing  schemes  of  infinitely  greater  advantage 
to  the  nation,  we  shall  leave  to  the  judicious  reader's  own 
reflection. 

§  XLX'Iir.  The  designs  upon  the  coast  of  France, 
though  interrupted  by  tempestuous  vi'eatlier,  were  not  as 
yet  laid  aside  for  the  whole  season  :  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  troops  were  disembarked  on  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and 
one  brigade  marched  to  the  northward,  to  join  a  body  of 
troops,  with  whicli  the  government  resolved  to  augment 
the  army  of  the  allies  in  Germany,  commanded  by  Prince 
Ferdmand  of  Brunswick.  The  Dukeof  iVIarlboroughand 
I.ord  George  Sackville  being  appointed  to  conduct  this 
British  corps  upon  the  continent,  the  command  of  the 
marine  expeditions  devolved  to  l.ieutenant-General  Bligh, 
an  old  experienced  officer,  wlio  had  served  with  reputation ; 
and  his  royal  highness  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  York,  entered  as  a  volunteer  with  Commodore 
Howe,  in  order  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  sea-service. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  being  re-embarked,  and  every 
thing  prepared  for  the  second  expedition,  the  Heet  sailed 
from  .St.  Helen's  on  the  first  of  August;  and  after  a  tedious 
passage  from  calms  and  contrary  winds,  anchored  on  the 
seventh  day  in  the  bay  of  Cheibouri;.  Bv  this  time  the 
enemy  had  intrenched  themselves  within  a  line,  extending 
from  the  fort  Ecoeurdeville,  which  stands  about  two  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Cherbourg,  along  the  coast  for  the  space 
of  four  miles,  fortified  with  several  batteries  at  proper  dis- 
tances. Behind  this  intrenchment  a  body  of  horse  and  in- 
fantry appeared  in  red  and  blue  uniforms ;  but  as  they  did 
not  advance  to  die  open  beach,  the  less  risk  was  run  in 
landing  the  British  forces.  At  first  a  bomb-ketch  had  been 
sent  to  anchor  near  the  town,  and  throw  some  shells  into 
the  place,  as  a  feint  to  amuse  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them 
with  regard  to  the  place  of  disembarkation,  while  the  ge- 
neral had  determined  to  land  about  a  league  to  the  west- 
ward of  Querqueville,  the  most  western  fort  in  the  bay. 
The  other  bomb-ketches  being  posted  along  shore,  did  con- 
siderable execution  upon  the  intrenchments,  not  only  by 
throwing  shells  in  the  usual  way,  but  also  bv  using  ball 
mortars,  filled  vpith  great  quantities  of  balls,  which  may  he 
thrown  to  a  great  distance,  and,  by  scattering  as  they  fly, 
do  aliundance  of  mischief  While  the  ketches  fired  with- 
out ceasing,  the  grenadiers  and  guards  were  rowed  regu- 
larly ashore  in  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  landing  with- 
out opposition,  instantly  formed,  on  a  small  ofien  portion 
of  the  beach,  with  a  natural  breast-work  in  their  front, 
having  on  the  other  side  a  hollow  way,  and  a  village  rising 
beyond  it  with  a  sudden  ascent :  on  the  left,  the  ground 
was  intersected  by  hedges,  and  covered  with  orchards ; 


and  from  this  (|uarter  the  enemy  advanced  in  order.  The 
British  troops  immediately  quitted  the  breast-work,  in 
order  to  meet  them  halfway,  and  a  straggling  fire  began; 
but  the  French,  edging  to  the  left,  took  possession  of  the 
hill,  from  whence  they  piqueered  with  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  English.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  infantry 
were  disembarked,  and  the  enemy  at  night  retired.  As 
the  light  troops  were  not  yet  landed,  (ieneral  Bligh  en- 
camped that  night  at  the  village  of  Eiville,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  that  did  not  extend  above  four  hundred  paces;  so 
that  the  tents  were  pitched  in  a  crowded  and  irregular 
manner.  Next  morning,  the  general  having  received  m- 
telligence  that  no  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen  moving 
on  the  hill,  or  in  the  plain,  and  that  fort  (Querqueville  was 
entirely  abandoned,  made  a  disposition  tor  marching  in 
two  columns  to  Cherbourg.  An  advanced  party  tookim- 
mediate  possession  of  Querqueville;  and  the  lines  and 
batteries  along  the  shore  were  now  deserted  by  the  enemy. 
The  British  forces  marched  behind  St.  Aulne,  Ecoeurde- 
ville,  Hommet,  and  La  (ialet,  found  the  town  of  Cher- 
bourg likewise  abandoned,  and  the  gates  being  open,  en- 
tered it  without  opposition.  The  citizens,  encouraged  by 
a  manifesto  containing  a  promise  of  protection,  which  hati 
been  published  and  distributed,  in  order  to  quiet  their  ap- 
prehensions, received  their  new  guests  with  a  good  grace, 
overwhelming  them  with  civilities,  for  which  they  met  with 
a  very  ungrateful  return  ;  for  as  the  bulk  of  the  army  was 
not  regularly  encamped  and  superintended,  the  .soldiers 
were  at  liberty  to  indulge  themselves  in  riot  and  licenti- 
ousness. All  night  long  they  ravaged  the  adjacent  coun- 
try without  restraint ;  and  as  no  guards  had  been  regularly 
placed  in  the  streets  and  avenues  of  Cherbourg,  to  prevent 
disorders,  the  town  itself  was  not  exempted  from  pillage 
and  brutality.  These  outrages,  however,  were  no  sooner 
known,  than  the  general  took  immediate  steps  for  putting 
a  stop  to  them  for  the  present,  and  preventing  all  irregu- 
larities for  the  future.  Next  morning  the  place  being  re- 
connoitred, he  determined  to  destroy,  without  delav,  all 
the  forts  and  the  bason ;  and  the  execution  of  this  design 
was  left  to  the  engineers,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
and  artillery.  Great  sums  of  money  had  been  expended 
upon  the  harbour  and  bason  of  Cherbourg,  which  at  one 
time  was  considered  by  the  French  court  as  an  object  of 
great  importance,  from  its  situation  respecting  the  river 
Seine,  as  well  as  the  opposite  coast  of  England  ;  but  as 
the  works  were  left  unfinished,  in  all  appearance  the  plan 
had  grown  into  disreputation.  The  enemy  had  raised  se- 
veral unconnected  batteries  along  the  bav;  but  the  town 
itself  was  quite  open  and  defenceless.  M'hile  the  engi- 
neers were  employed  in  demolishing  the  works,  the  light- 
horse  scoured  the  country,  and  detachments  were  every 
day  sent  out  towards  Walloign,  at  the  distance  of  four 
leagues  from  Cherbourg,  where  the  enemy  were  encamped, 
and  every  hour  received  reinforcements.  Several  skir- 
mishes were  Ibught  by  the  out-parties  of  each  army,  in  one 
of  which  Capt.  Lindsay,  a  gallant  young  officer,  who  had 
been  very  instrumental  in  training  the  light-liorse,  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  harbour  and  bason  of  Cherbourg 
being  destroyed,  together  with  all  the  forts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  about  twenty  pieces  of  brass  cannon  secured 
on  board  the  English  sliips,  a  contribution,  amounting  to 
about  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  exacted  upon 
the  town,  and  a  plan  of  re-embarkation  concerted  ;  as  it 
appeared  from  the  report  of  peasants  and  deserters,  that  the 
enemy  were  already  increased  to  a  formidable  number.  A 
slight  intrenchment  being  raised,  suflicient  to  defend  the 
last  division  that  should  be  re-embarked,  the  stores  and 
artillery  were  shipped,  and  the  light  horses  conveyed  on 
board  their  respective  transports,  bv  means  of  platforms 
laid  in  the  flat-liottomed  vessels.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of 
August,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  forces  marched 
from  Cherbourg  down  to  the  beach,  and  re-embarked  at 
Fort  Galet,  without  the  least  disturbance  from  the  enemy. 
§  XLIX.  This  service  being  happily  performed,  the  fleet 
set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Ensland,  and  anchored  in  the  road 
of  Weymouth,  under  the  high  land  of  Portland.  In  two 
days  it  weighed,  and  stood  again  to  the  southward ;  but 
was  obliged,  by  contrary  winds,  to  return  to  the  same 
riding.  The  second  eff'ort,  however,  was  more  eff'ectual. 
The  fleet  with  some  difficulty  kept  the  sea,  and  steering  to 
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the  French  coast,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire, 
two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  St.  Maloes,  against  which 
it  was  determined  to  make  another  attempt.  The  sloops 
and  ketches  being  ranged  along  shore  lo  cover  the  disem- 
barkation, tlie  troops  landed  on  a  fair  open  beach,  and  a 
detaclunent  of  grenadiers  was  sent  to  the  harbour  of  St. 
Briac,  above  the  town  of  St.  Maloes,  where  they  destroyed 
about  fifteen  small  vessels ;  but  St.  Maloes  itself  being 
properly  surveyed,  appeared  to  be  above  insult,  either  from 
the  land  forces  or  the  shipping.  The  mouth  of  the  river 
that  forms  its  bason  extends  above  two  miles  in  breadth  at 
its  narrowest  part,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land  bat- 
teries ;  and  the  entrance  is  defended  by  such  forts  and 
batteries  as  the  ships  of  war  could  not  pretend  to  silence, 
considering  the  diHicult  navigation  of  the  channels ;  be- 
sides fifty  pieces  of  large  cannon  planted  on  these  forts 
and  batteries,  the  enemy  had  mounted  forty  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town  ;  and  the  bason  was,  moreover,  strength- 
ened by  seven  frigates  or  armed  vessels,  whose  guns 
might  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  any  batteries  that 
could  be  raised  on  shore,  as  well  as  upon  ships  entering 
by  the  usual  channel.  For  these  substantial  reasons  the 
design  against  St.  Maloes  was  dropped  ;  but  the  general 
being  unwilling  to  re-emhark,  without  having  taken  some 
step  for  the  further  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to 
penetrate  into  the  country,  conducting  his  motions,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  be  near  the  fleet,  which  had  by  this  time 
quitted  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  where  it  could  not  ride 
with  any  safety,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  St.  Cas,  about 
three  leagues  to  the  westward. 

§  L.  On  Friday  the  eighth  of  September,  General  Bligh, 
with  his  little  army,  began  his  march  for  Guildo,  at  the 
distance  of  nine  miles,  which  he  reached  in  the  evening  : 
next  day  he  crossed  a  little  gut  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  at  low 
water,  and  his  troops  being  incommoded  by  the  peasants, 
who  fired  at  them  from  hedges  and  houses,  he  sent  a 
priest  with  a  message,  intimating,  that  if  they  would  not 
desist,  he  would  reduce  their  houses  to  ashes.  No  regard 
being  paid  to  this  intimation,  the  houses  were  actually  set 
on  fire  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  formed  their  camp  about 
two  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  inlet.  Next  morning  he 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Matignon,  where,  after  some 
smart  skirmishing,  the  French  piquets  appeared,  drawn 
up  in  order,  to  the  number  of  two  battalions  ;  but  having 
sustained  a  few  shot  from  the  English  field-pieces,  anil 
seeing  the  grenadiers  advance,  thev  suddenly  dispersed. 
General  Bligh  continued  his  route  through  the  village  en- 
camped in  the  open  ground,  about  three  miles  from  the 
bay  of  St.  Cas,  which  was  this  day  reconnoitred  for  re- 
embarkation  :  for  he  now  received  undoubted  intelligence, 
that  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  had  advanced  from  Brest  to 
Lambale,  within  six  miles  of  the  English  camp,  at  the 
liead  of  twelve  regular  battalions,  six  squadrons,  two  regi- 
ments of  militia,  eight  mortars,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  bay  of  St.  Cas  was  covered  by  an  intrenchment 
which  the  enemy  had  thrown  up,  to  prevent  or  oppose 
any  disembarkation  :  and  on  the  outside  of  this  work  there 
was  a  range  of  sand-hills  extending  along  shore,  which 
could  have  served  as  a  cover  to  the  enemy,  from  whence 
they  might  have  annoyed  the  troops  in  re-embarking  :  for 
this  reason  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  general,  that  the 
forces  should  be  re-embarked  from  a  fair  open  beach  on 
the  left,  between  St.  Cas  and  Guildo ;  but  this  advice  was 
rejected,  and,  indeed,  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
army  savoured  strongly  of  blind  security  and  rash  pre- 
sumption. Had  the  troops  decamped  in  the  night  with- 
out noise,  in  all  probability  they  would  have  arrived  at  the 
beach  before  the  French  had  received  the  least  intelligence 
of  their  motion  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  whole  army,  con- 
sisting of  about  six  thousand  men,  might  have  been  re- 
embarked  without  tlie  least  interruption  ;  but,  instead  of 
this  cautious  manner  of  proceeding,  the  drums  were  beaten 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  if  with  intention  to  give 
notice  to  the  enemy,  who  forthwith  repeated  the  same 
signal.  The  troops  were  in  motion  before  three,  and 
though  the  length  of  the  march  did  not  exceed  three 
miles,  the  halts  and  interruptions  were  so  numerous  and 
frequent,  that  they  did  not  arrive  on  the  beach  of  St.  Cas 
till  nine.  Then  the  embarkation  was  begun,  and  might 
have  been  happily  finished,  had  the  transports  lain  near 
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the  shore,  and  received  the  men  as  fast  as  the  boats  could 
have  conveyed  them  on  board,  without  distinction ;  but 
many  ships  rode  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  every 
boat  carried  the  men  on  board  the  respective  transports  to 
which  they  belonged  ;  a  punctdio  of  disposition  by  which 
a  great  deal  of  time  was  unnecessarily  consumed.  The 
small  ships  and  bomb-ketches  were  brought  near  the 
shore  to  cover  the  embarkation ;  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  sea-officers  were  stationed  on  the  beach,  to  superin- 
tend the  boats'  crews,  and  regulate  the  service ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  their  attention  and  authority,  some  of  the 
boats  were  otherwise  employed  than  in  conveying  the  un- 
ha|)|)y  soldiers.  Had  all  the  cutters  and  small  craft 
belonging  to  the  fleet  been  properly  occupied  in  this  ser- 
vice, the  disgrace  and  disaster  of  the  day  would  scarce 
have  happened.  The  British  forces  had  skirmished  a 
Utile  on  the  march,  but  no  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy  appeared  until  the  embarkation  was  begun  ;  then 
they  took  possession  of  an  eminence  by  a  windmill,  and 
forthwith  opened  a  battery  of  ten  cannon  and  eight  mor- 
tars, from  whence  they  fired'  with  considerable  effect 
upon  the  soldiers  on  the  beach,  and  on  the  boats  in  their 
passage.  They  afterwards  began  to  march  down  the  hill, 
partly  covered  by  a  hollow  way  on  their  left,  with  a  design 
to  gain  a  wood,  where  they  might  form  and  extend  them- 
selves along  the  front  of  the  English,  and  advance  against 
them  under  shelter  of  the  sand-hills ;  but  in  their  descent 
they  suffered  extremely  from  the  cannon  and  mortars  of 
the  shipping,  which  made  great  havoc,  and  threw  them 
into  confusion.  Their  line  of  march  down  the  hill  was 
staggered,  and  for  some  time  continued  in  suspense  ;  then 
they  turned  off  to  one  side,  extended  themselves  along  a 
hill  to  their  left,  and  advanced  in  a  hollow  way,  from 
whence  they  suddenly  rushed  out  to  the  attack.  Though 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  troops  were  already  em- 
barked, the  rear-guard,  consisting  of  all  the  grenadiers,  and 
half  of  the  first  regiment  of  guards,  remained  on  the  shore 
to  tlie  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Dury.  This  officer,  seeing  the  French  ad- 
vance, ordered  his  troops  to  form  in  grand  divisions,  and 
march  from  behind  the  bank  that  covered  them,  in  order 
to  charge  the  enemy  before  they  could  be  formed  on  the 
plain.  Had  this  step  been  taken  when  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Dury,  before  the  French  were  disengaged 
from  the  hollow  way,  perhaps  it  might  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  disconcert  and  throw  them  into  confusion  ; 
but  by  this  time  they  had  extended  themselves  into  a  very 
formidable  front,  and  no  hope  remained  of  being  able  to 
withstand  such  a  superior  number.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  fight  against  such  odds  in  an  open  field  of  battle,  they 
might  have  retreated  along  the  beach  to  a  rock  on  the  left, 
in  which  progress  their  right  flank  would  have  been 
secured  by  the  intrenchment;  and  the  enemy  could  not 
have  pursued  them  along  the  shore,  without  being  exposed 
to  such  a  fire  from  the  shipping,  as  in  all  probability  they 
could  not  have  sustained.  This  scheme  was  likewise  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Dury ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  infatuation.  The  English  line  being  drawn  up  in 
uneven  ground,  began  the  action  with  an  irregular  fire 
from  right  to  left,  which  the  enemy  returned ;  but  their 
usual  fortitude  and  resolution  seemed  to  forsake  them  on 
this  occasion.  They  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces;  their  officers  dropped  on 
every  side  ;  and  all  hope  of  retreat  was  now  intercepted. 
In  this  cruel  dilemma  their  spirits  failed  ;  they  were  seized 
with  a  panic  :  they  faltered,  they  broke ;  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  after  the  engagement  began  they  fled  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner 
saw  them  give  way  than  they  fell  in  among  them  with 
their  bayonets  fixed,  and  made  a  great  carnage.  General 
Dury  being  dangerously  wounded,  ran  into  the  sea, 
where  he  perished  ;  and  this  was  the  fate  of  a  great  num- 
ber, officers  as  well  as  soldiers.  Many  swam  towards  the 
boats  and  vessels,  which  were  ordered  to  give  them  all 
manner  of  assistance  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were 
either  butchered  on  the  beach,  or  drowned  in  the  water ; 
a  small  body,  however,  instead  of  throwing  themselves 
into  the  sea,  retired  to  the  rock  on  the  left,  where  they 
made  a  stand,  until  they  had  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
and  then  surrendered  at  discretion.    The  havoc  was  more- 
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ovcv  increased  by  Uie  shot  and  shells  discliart;eil  from  the 
iKiltery  whicli  the  enemv  hail  raised  on  the  hill.  Tlie 
slaughter  would  not  have  heeii  so  sreat,  had  not  the  French 
soldiers  been  exasperated  by  the  tire  from  the  frigates,  which 
was  still  maintained  even  aftiT  the  l'",nj;lish  troops  were  rout- 
ed ;  but  this  was  no  sooner  silenced  l)V  a  sijrnal  from  the 
commodore,  than  the  enemv  exhibited  a  noble  example  of 
moderation  and  hmnanity.  In  frranlins;  immediate  (piarter 
and  protection  to  the  vaiu]uished.  About  one  thousand 
chosen  men  of  the  English  army  were  killed  and  taken 
prisoners  on  this  occasion  :  nor  "as  the  advantage  cheaply 
purchased  by  the  French  troops,  among  whom  the  sliot 
and  shells  from  the  frigates  and  ketches  had  done  great 
execution.  The  clemency  of  the  victors  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  the  British  troo]>s  in  this  expedition  had 
been  shamefully  guiltv  of  marauding,  pillaging,  burning, 
and  otiier  excesses.  War  is  so  dreadful  in  itself,  and  so 
severe  in  its  consequences,  that  the  exercise  of  generosity 
aTid  compa.ssion,  by  which  its  horrors  are  mitigated,  ought 
ever  to  be  applauded,'  encouraged,  and  imitated.  We 
ought  also  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  deserve  this 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  civilized  enemy.  Let  us  be 
humane  in  our  turn  to  those  whom  the  fate  of  war  has 
subjected  to  our  power :  let  us,  in  prosecuting  our  mili- 
tary operations,  maintain  the  most  rigid  discipline  among 
the  troops,  and  religiously  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence 
and  oppression.  Thus,  a  laudable  emulation  will  un- 
doubtedly ensue,  and  the  powers  at  war  vie  with  each 
other  in  humanity  and  politeness.  In  other  respects,  the 
commander  of  an  invading  armament  will  always  find  his 
account  in  being  well  with  the  common  people  of  the 
country  in  which  the  descent  is  made.  Bv  civd  treat- 
ment and  seasonable  gratifications,  they  will  be  encou- 
raged to  bring  into  the  camp  regular  supplies  of  provision 
and  refreshment ;  they  will  nungle  with  the  soldiers,  and 
even  form  friendships  among  them;  serve  as  guides,  mes- 
sengers,and  interpreters;  let  out  their  cattle  for  hireordraft- 
horses  ;  work  in  their  own  persons  as  day-labourers ;  dis- 
cover proper  fords,  bridges,  roads,  passes,  and  defiles  ; 
and,  if  artfully  managed,  communicate  many  useful  hmts 
of  intelligence.  If  great  care  and  circumspection  be  not 
exerted  in  maintaining  discipline,  and  bridling  the  licen- 
tious disposition  of  the  soldiers,  such  invasions  will  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  miscarriage  and  disgrace :  for 
this,  at  best,  is  but  a  piratical  way  of  carrying  on  war  : 
and  the  troops  engaged  in  it  are,  in  some  measure,  de- 
iiauched  by  the  nature  of  the  service.  They  are  crowded 
together  in  transjiorts,  where  the  minute  particulars  of  mi- 
litary order  cannot  be  observed,  even  though  the  good  of 
the  service  greatly  depends  upon  a  due  observance  of  these 
forms.  The  soldiers  grow  negligent,  and  inattentive  to 
cleanliness  and  the  exterior  ornaments  of  dress ;  they  be- 
come slovenly,  slothful,  and  altogetlier  unfit  for  a  return 
of  duly  :  they  are  tumbled  about  occasionally  in  ships 
and  boats,  landed  and  re-embarked  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, under  a  divided  and  disorderly  command  :  they  are 
accustomed  to  retire  at  the  first  report  of  an  approaching 
enemy,  and  to  take  shelter  on  another  element :  nay,  their 
small  pillaging  parties  are  often  obliged  to  fly  before  un- 
armed iieasants.  Their  duty  on  such  occa.sions  is  the  most 
unmanly  (lart  of  a  soldier's  office ;  namely,  to  ruin,  ravage, 
and  destroy.  They  soon  yield  to  the  temptation  of  pil- 
lage, and  are  habituated  to  rapine :  they  give  loose  to  in- 
temperance, riot,  and  intoxication  ;  commit  a  thousand 
excesses;  and,  when  the  enemy  appears,  run  onboard  the 
ships  with  their  booty.  Thus  the  dignity  of  tlie  service  is 
•lebased  :  they  lose  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  shame  ; 
they  are  no  longer  restricted  by  military  laws,  nor  over- 
awed by  the  authority  of  officers ;  in  a  word,  they  de- 
generate into  a  species  of  lawless  buccaneers.  From  such 
a  total  relaxation  of  morals  and  discipline,  what  can  ensue 
but  riot,  confusion,  dishonour,  and  ciefeat  ?  All  the  ad- 
vantage that  can  be  expected  from  these  sudden  starts  of 
inva.sion,  will  scarce  overbalance  the  evils  we  have  men- 
tioned, together  widi  the  extraordinary  expense  of  eipiip- 
ping  armaments  of  this  nature.  True  it  is,  these  descents 
oblige  the  French  king  to  employ  a  considerable  iiuinber 
of  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  maritime  places  :  they 
serve  to  mm  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  protect  the  naviga- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  and  secure  its  coast  from  invasion  ; 


but  these  purposes  might  be  as  eli'eetually  answered,  at  a 
much  smaller  expense,  by  the  shipping  alone.     Should  it 
be  judged  expedient,  however,  to  prosecute  this  desultory 
kind  of  war,  the  commanders  employed  in  it  will  do  well 
to  consider,  that  a  descent  ought  never  to  be  hazarded  in 
an  enemy's  country,  without  having  taken  proper  precau- 
tions to  secure  a  retreat ;  that  the  severest  discipline  ought 
to  be  preserved  during  all  the  operations  of  the  campaign; 
that  a  general  ought  never  to  disembark  but  upon  a  well- 
concerted   plan,  nor  commence  his  military  transactions 
without  some  immediate  point  or  oliject  in  view  :  that  a  re- 
embarkation  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  except  from  aclear 
open  beach,  where  the  approaches  of  an  enemy  may  be 
seen,  and  the  troops  covered  by  the  (ire  of  their  shipping.  , 
Those  who  presumed  to  reflect  upon  the  particulars  of  this  k 
last  expedition,  owned  themselves  at  a  loss  to  account  fori 
the  conduct  of  the  general  in  remaining  on  shore  after  the  I 
design  upon  St.  Maloes  was  laid  aside  ;  m  penetrating  so  1 
far  into  the  country,  without  any  visible  objects  ;  neglect-  f 
ing  the  repeated  intelligence  which  he  received  ;  comrau-  ) 
nicating,  by  beat  of  drum,  his   midnight   motions  to  an  • 
enemy  of  double  his  force ;  loitering  near  seven  hours  in 
a  march  of  three  miles;  and,  lastly,  attempting  the  re- 
embarkation  of  the  troops  at  a  place  where  no  proper 
measures  had   been   taken   for  their  cover  and   defence. 
After  the  action  of  St.  Cas,  some  civilities,  bv  message, 
passed  between  the   Duke  d'Aiguillon  and  the  English 
commanders,  who  were  favoured  with  a  list  of  the  prison- 
ers, including  four  sea-captains ;   and   assured   that  the 
wounded  should  receive  all  possible  comfort  and  assistance. 
These  matters  being  adjusted,  Commodore  Howe  returned 
with  the  fleet  to  Spithead,  and  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
embarked. 

§  LI.  The  success  of  the  attempt  upon  Cherbourg  liad 
elevated  the  people  to  a  degree  of  childish  triumph,  and 
the  government  thought  proper  to  indulge  this  petulant 
spirit  of  exultation,  by  exposing  twentv-one  pieces  of 
French  cannon  in  Hyde-park,  from  whence  tliey  were 
drawn  in  procession  to  the  tower,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  t!ie  populace.  From  this  |iinnacle  of  elation  and  pride 
they  were  precipitated  to  the  abyss  of  despondence  or  de- 
jection, by  the  account  of  the  miscarriage  of  St.  Cas, 
which  buoyed  up  the  spirit  of  the  French  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  people  of  that  nation  began  to  stand  in 
need  of  some  such  cordial  after  the  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  ministry  of  Versailles  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  this  advantage ;  they  published  a  pompous 
narrative  of  the  battle  at  St.  Cas,  and  magnified  into  a 
mighty  victory  the  puny  check  which  they  had  given  to 
the  rear-guard  of  an  inconsiderable  detachment.  Tlie 
people  received  it  with  implicit  belief  because  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  passions,  and  congratulated  themselves 
upon  their  success,  in  hyperboles  dictated  by  that  vivacity 
so  peculiar  to  the  French  nation.  Indeed,  these  are  artifices 
which  the  ministers  of  every  nation  find  it  necessary  to 
use  at  certain  conjunctures,  in  governing  the  turbulent  and 
capricious  multitude.  After  the  misfortune  at  St.  Cas, 
nothing  further  was  attempted  by  that  armament ;  nor  was 
any  enterprise  of  importance  achieved  by  the  British  ships 
in  Europe  during  the  course  of  diis  summer.  The  cruisers, 
however,  still  continued  active  and  alert.  Captain  Her- 
vey,  in  the  .ship  Monmouth,  destroye<l  a  French  shi[>  of 
forty  guns  in  the  island  of  Malta;  an  exploit  of  which 
the  Maltese  loudly  complained,  as  a  violation  of  their 
neutrality.  About  twentv  sail  of  small  French  vessels 
were  driven  ashore  on  the  rocks  of  Bretagne,  hy  some 
cruisers  belonging  to  the  fleet  commanded  by  Lord  Anson, 
after  a  smart  engagement  with  two  frigates,  under  whose 
convoy  thcv  sailed.  In  the  month  of  November  the  Bel- 
liqueux,  a  French  ship  of  war,  mounted  with  sixty-four 
guns,  having,  by  mistake,  run  up  St.  Ocorge's  channel, and 
anchored  in  Lundy-road,  Cajitain  Saumarez,  of  the  Ante- 
lope, then  lying  in  King-road,  immediately  weighed  and 
went  in  quest  of  her,  according  to  the  advice  he  had  re- 
ceived. ,  When  he  appeared,  the  I'rench  captain  heaved 
up  his  anchor,  and  made  a  show  of  preparing  for  an  en- 
gagement ;  but  soon  hauled  down  his  colours,  and,  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  surrendered,  with  a  complement  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy  men,  to  a  ship  of  inferior  force,  both 
in  number  of  hands  and  weight  of  metal.     By  this  time 
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tlie  English  privateers  swarmed  to  such  a  degree  in  the 
channel,  that  scarce  a  French  vessel  durst  quit  the  harbour, 
and  consequentlv  there  vpas  little  or  no  booty  to  be  obtain- 
ed. In  this  dearth  of  legal  prizes,  some  of  the  adven- 
turei'S  were  tempted  to  commit  acts  of  piracy,  and  actually 
rifled  the  ships  of  neutral  nations.  A  Dutch  vessel,  having 
on  board  tlie  bagirage  and  domestics  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  de  Pignatelli,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spain 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  boarded  three  times  suc- 
cessively by  the  crews  of  three  difi'erent  privateers,  who 
forced  the  hatches,  rummaged  the  hold,  broke  open  and 
rifled  the  trunks  and  boxes  of  the  ambassador,  insulted 
and  even  cruelly  bruised  his  officers,  stripped  his  domes- 
tics, and  carried  off  his  effects,  together  with  letters  of 
credit,  and  a  bill  of  exchange.  Complaints  of  these  out- 
rages being  made  to  the  court  of  London,  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  promised,  in  the  gazette,  a  reward  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  widiout  deduction,  to  any  person  who  should 
discover  tiie  offenders  concerned  in  tliese  acts  of  piracy. 
Some  of  them  were  delected  accordingly,  and  brought  to 
condign  punishment. 

§  LIT.  The  Dutch  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  very 
considerable  traffic,  not  only  in  taking  the  fair  advantage 
of  their  neutrality,  but  also  in  supplying  the  French  with 
naval  stores,  and  transporting  the  produce  of  the  French 
sugar  colonies  to  Europe,  as  carriers  hired  by  the  pro- 
prietors. The  English  government,  incensed  at  this  unfair 
commerce,  prosecuted  with  such  flagrant  partiality  for  their 
enemies,  issued  orders  for  the  cruisers  to  arrest  all  ships  of 
neutral  powers  that  should  have  French  property  on  board; 
and  tliese  orders  were  executed  with  rigour  and  severity. 
A  great  number  of  Dutch  ships  were  taken,  and  con- 
demned as  legal  prizes,  both  in  England  and  Jamaica : 
sometimes  the  owners  met  with  hard  measure,  and  some 
crews  were  treated  with  insolence  and  barbarity.  The 
subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  raised  a  loud  clamour 
against  the  English,  for  having,  by  these  captures,  violated 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  particular  treaty  of  commerce 
subsisting  betiveen  Great  Britain  and  the  republic.  Re- 
monstrances were  made  to  the  English  ministry,  who 
expostulated,  in  their  turn,  with  the  deputies  of  the  States- 
general  ;  and  the  two  nations  were  inflamed  against  each 
other  with  the  most  bitter  animosity.  The  British  resident 
at  the  Hague,  in  a  conference  with'  the  States,  represented, 
that  the  king,  his  master,  could  not  hope  to  see  peace 
speedily  re-established,  if  the  neutral  ))rinces  should 
assume  a  right  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  his  enemies ; 
that  he  expected  from  tlieir  known  justice,  and  the  alliance 
by  which  they  were  so  nearly  connected  with  his  subjects, 
tliev  would  Konestly  abandon  this  fraudulent  commerce, 
and  agree  that  naval  stores  should  be  comprehended  in  the 
class  of  contraband  commodities.  He  answered  some 
articles  of  the  complaints  tliey  had  made  with  an  appear- 
ance of  candour  and  moderation ;  declared  his  majesty's 
abliorrence  of  the  violences  which  had  been  committed 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces ;  explained  the 
steps  which  liad  been  taken  by  the  English  government  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  as  well  as  to  prevent  such 
outrages  for  the  future ;  and  assured  them  tliat  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  renew  and 
maintain,  in  full  force,  the  mutual  confidence  and  friend- 
ship by  which  the  maritime  powers  of  England  and  Hol- 
land had  been  so  long  united. 

§  LIII.  These  professions  of  esteem  and  affection  were 
not  sufficient  to  quiet  the  minds,  and  appease  the  resent- 
ment, of  the  Dutch  merchants ;  and  tlie  Frencli  party, 
which  was  both  numerous  and  powerful,  employed  all 
their  art  and  influence  to  exasperate  their  passions,  and 
widen  the  breach  between  tlie  two  nations.  The  court  of 
Versailles  did  not  fail  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  insinu- 
ation ;  while,  on  one  hand,  tlieir  ministers  and  emissaries 
in  Holland  exaggerated  the  indignities  and  injuries  which 
the  States  had  sustained  from  the  insolence  and  rapacfty  of 
the  English  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  flattered  and  cajoled 
them  with  little  advantages  in  trade,  and  formal  professions 
of  respect.  Such  was  the  memorial  delivered  by  the 
Count  D'Affry,  intimating  that  the  empress-queen  being 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  employing  all  her  forces  to 
defend  her  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany,  she  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Ustend  and  Nieu- 
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port ;  and  applied  to  the  French  king,  as  her  ally  nearest 
at  hand,  to  garrison  these  two  places,  which,  however, 
should  be  restored  at  the  peace,  or  sooner,  should  her 
imperial  majesty  think  proper.  The  spirit  of  the  Dutch 
merchants,  at  this  juncture,  and  their  sentiments  with 
respect  to  England,  appeared  with  very  high  colouring  in  a 
memorial  to  the  States-general,  subscribed  by  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  traders,  composed  and  presented  with  equal 
secrecy  and  circumspection.  In  this  famous  remonstrance 
they  complained,  that  the  violences  and  unjust  depredations 
committed  by  the  English  ships  of  war  and  privateers  on 
the  vessels  and  effects  of  them  and  their  fellow-subjects, 
were  not  only  continued,  but  daily  multiplied  ;  and  cruelty 
and  excess  "carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  wanton  barbarity, 
that  the  petitioners  were  forced  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
their  high  mightinesses  to  protect,  in  the  most  efficacious 
manner,  the  commerce  ai.d  navigation,  which  were  the 
two  sinews  of  the  republic.  For  this  necessary  purpose 
they  offered  to  contribute  each  his  contingent,  and  to  arm 
at  their  own  charge ;  and  other  propositions  were  made  for 
an  immediate  augmentation  of  the  marine.  While  this 
party  industriously  exerted  all  their  power  and  credit  to 
effect  a  rupture  with  England,  the  princess  governante 
employed  all  her  interest  and  address  to  divert  them  from 
this  object,  and  alarm  them  with  respect  to  the  power  and 
designs  of  France;  against  which  slie  earnestly  exhorted 
them  to  augment  their  military  forces  by  land,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  all  inva- 
sion. At  the  same  time  she  spared  no  pains  to  adjust  the 
differences  between  her  husband's  country  and  her  father's 
kingdom;  and,  without  doubt,  her  healing  councils  were 
of  great  efficacy  in  preventing  matters  from  coming  to  a 
very  dangerous  extremity. 
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of  Prussia  defeats  the  HusMans  ill /. it         ^ 

ed  by  the  Austrians  at  H.  i  i  i  u '  1.  i  \  \  \  '. 

«  XXXVm.  Suburbs  ..i    1  "  -       !        ■    , 

5  XXXIX.  KinsofPn.  ■ -    ' 

den.      }  XL.    Inbabitaiu^      i    -  ,      , 

Piogress  of  the  .Swedes   m   i' i  h.i 

.Saxony  elected  Duke  nt  (    'm  I \  I  1  I  ! 

moriaf  to  Ihe  diet  of  the  .11.1  111  \ll\     I" 

6XI,V.    Kinsof  PortiiLMl    i,,.i-iiii'.  '  M 

French  ministry.  J.XLVII.  (  .  n.lin  t.i  H-i  Kin- 
Answers  to  the  charges  brouijiit  liy  tlie  IJuli  li,i;;rti 
4  XM.X.  Conferences  between  the  Uutisb   ami 
{general.    $  L.  Further  proceedings. 

§  I.  TiiF.  whole  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  ^  ^ 
during  this  campaign,  was  not  exhausted  in 
pettv  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  France.  The  continent 
of  America  was  the  great  tlieatre  on  which  her  chief  vigour 
was  displayed  ;  nor  did  she  fail  to  exert  herself  in  success- 
ful efforts  against  the  French  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  whole  gum  trade,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the 
river  Gambia,  an  extent  of  five  hundred  miles,  had  been 
engrossed  by  the  French,  who  built  Fort  Louis  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  extending  their  factories  near  three 
hundred  leagues  up  that  river,  and  on  the  same  coast  had 
fortified  the  island  of  Goree,  in  which  they  maintained  a 
considerable  garrison.    The  gum-senega,  of  which  a  great 
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quantilv  is  used  by  the  maiuifacturers  of  Kngland,  beiiiK 
wholly  ui  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Englisli  dealers  wore 
obliijed  to  buy  it  at  second-hand  from  the  Uutch,  who  pur- 
chased it  of  the  French,  and  exacted  an  exorbitant  price  for 
that  commodity.  This  consideration  forwarded  the  plan  for 
annexing  the  country  to  the  possession  of  Great  Britain. 
The  project  was  first  conceived  by  Mr. Thomas  Cummins, 
a  sensible  quaker,  who,  as  a  private  merchant,  had  made 
a  voyage  to  Portenderrick,  an  adjoinin<;  part  of  the  coast, 
iwid  contracted  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Amir,  the 
Moorish  Knig  of  Legibelli."  lie  found  this  African  prince 
extremely  well  disposed  towards  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  whom  he  publicly  preferred  to  all  other  Europeans ; 
and  so  exasperated  against  the  French,  that  he  declared  he 
should  never  be  easy  till  they  were  exterminated  from  the 
river  Senegal.  At  tliat  very  time  he  had  commenced  hos- 
tilities agamst  them,  and  earnestly  desired  that  the  King  of 
England  would  send  out  an  armament  to  reduce  Fort 
Louis  and  Goree,  with  some  ships  of  force  to  protect  the 
traders.  In  tlial  case,  he  promised  to  join  his  Britannic 
majesty's  forces,  and  grant  an  exclusive  trade  to  hissubjects. 
Mr.  Cumming  not  only  perceived  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  sucli  an  exclusive  privilege  with  regard 
to  the  gum,  but  foresaw  many  other  important  consequences 
of  an  extensive  trade,  in  a  country,  which,  over  and  above 
the  gum-senega,  contains  many  valuable  articles,  such  as 
gold  dust,  elephants' teeth,  hides,  cotton,  bees-wax,  slaves, 
ostrich  feathers,  indigo,  ambergris,  and  civet.  Elevated 
with  the  prospect  of  an  acquisition  so  valuable  to  his  coun- 
try, this  honest  quaker  was  equally  minute  and  indefatiga- 
ble in  his  inquiries  touching  the  commerce  of  the  coast,  as 
well  as  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  French  settle- 
ments on  the  river  Senegal ;  and,  at  his  return  to  England, 
actually  formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  Fort  Louis.  This  was  presented  to  the  board  of  trade, 
by  whom  it  was  approved,  after  a  severe  examination  ;  but 
it  required  the  patriotic  zeal  and  invincible  perseverance  of 
Cumming,  to  surmount  a  variety  of  obstacles  before  it  was 
adopted  by  the  ministry  ;  and  even  then  it  was  not  exe- 
cuted in  its  full  extent.  He  was  abridged  of  one  large 
ship,  and  in  lieu  of  six  hundred  land  forces,  to  be  drafted 
from  diflerent  regiments,  which  he  in  vain  demanded,  first 
from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  afterwards  from  Lord 
Ligonier,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  allotted  two  hundred 
mariners  only  for  this  service.  After  repeated  solicitation, 
he,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
obtained  an  order,  that  the  two  annual  ships  bound  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea  should  be  joined  by  a  sloop  and  two 
busses,  and  make  an  attempt  upon  the  French  settlement 
•in  the  river  Senegal.  These  ships,  however,  were  detained 
by  contrary  winds  until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
to  admit  a  probability  of  success,  and  dierefore  the  design 
was  postponed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  Mr. 
Cumming  being  reinforced  with  the  interest  of  a  consider- 
able merchant  in  the  city,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
the  nlan,  renewed  his  application  to  the  ministry,  and  they 
resolved  to  hazard  the  enterprise.  A  small  squadron  was 
equipped  for  this  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Marsh,  having  on  board  a  body  of  marines,  command- 
ed by  Major  Mason,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  eight  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  warlike  stores  and  ammunition.  Captain  Walker 
was  appointed  engineer ;  and  Mr.  Cumming  was  concern- 
ed as  a  principal  director  and  promoter  of  the  expedition.'' 
This  little  armament  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  March  ; 
and  in  their  passage  touched  at  the  island  Tenei-ifTe,  where, 
while  the  ships  supplied  themselves  with  wine  and  water, 
Mr.  Cumming  proceeded  in  the  S^van  sloop  to  Porten- 
derrick, being  charged  with  a  letter  of  credence  to  his  old 
friend  the  king  of  that  country,  who  had  favoured  him  in 
his  last  visit  with  an  exclusive  trade  on  that  coast,  by  a 
formal  charter,  written  in  the  Arabic  language.  This  prince 
was  now  up  the  country,  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  neigli- 


T  have  acted  (Jirectly  « 


'  rlhi^i'iji  ijt   liuniHii  tiiooH  ;  ami   that  It  tie  tlintl[.'tit  nlliel 
ici  mraii^  liave  coiicfciueil  liillt^elt'  atiout  tliem.     lie  also  tiesired, 
sequence  be  what  it  might,  his  bretliren  slidiilri  not  he  tharKeablo 
was  hb  own  single  act.    If  it  was  the  tirst  military  schetiie  ot 


hours,  called  the  Diable  Moors  ;'  and  the  queen-dowager, 
who  remained  at  Portenderrick,  gave  Mr.  Cumming  to 

understand,  that  .she  could  not  at  present  spare  any  troops 

to  join  the  English  in  their  expedition  against  Senegal; 

but  she  assured  him,  that,  should  the  French  be  extermi- 
nated, she  and  her  subjects  would  go  thither  and  settle. 

In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  chiefs,  called  Prince  Amir, 
desp.atched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  with  advice  of  their 
arrival  and  design.     lie  declared  that  he  would,  witli  all 

possible  diligence,  assemble  three  hundred  warriors  to  join 
the  English  troops,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  king  would 
reinforce  them  with  a  detachment  from  his  army.  By  this 
time.  Captain  Marsh,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  had 
arrived  at  Portenderrick,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy  might 
receive  intimation  of  his  design,  resolved  to  proceed  on  the  ■ 
expedition,  without  waiting  for  the  promised  auxiliaries. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April  he  weighed  anchor,  and 
next  day,  at  four  o'clock,  discovered  the  French  flag  flying 
upon  Fort  Louis,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  consider- 
able town,  which  exhibited  a  very  agreeable  appearance. 
The  commodore  having  made  prize  of  a  Dutch  ship  richly 
laden  with  gum,  which  lay  at  anchor  without  the  bar, 
came  to  anchor  in  Senegal-road  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  here  he  perceived  several  armed  sloops  which  the 
enemy  had  detached  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  bar, 
which  is  extremely  dangerous.  All  the  boats  were  em- 
ployed in  conveying  the  stores  into  the  small  craft,  whiie 
three  of  the  sloops  continued  exchanging  fire  over  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  with  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
one  brig  and  six  armed  sloops,  mounted  with  great  guns 
and  swivels.  At  length,  the  channel  being  discovered,  and 
the  wind,  which  generally  blows  down  the  river,  chopping 
about.  Captain  Millar,  of  the  London  buss,  seized  that 
0|iporlunity  ;  and  passing  the  bar  with  a  flowing  sheet, 
dropped  anchor  on  the  inside,  where  he  lay  till  night,  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy.  Next  day  he  was 
joined  by  the  other  small  vessels,  and  a  regular  engagement 
ensued.  This  was  warmly  maintained  on  both  sides,  until 
the  busses  and  one  dogger  running  aground,  immediately 
bulged  and  were  filled  with  water.  Then  the  troops  they 
contained  took  to  their  boats,  and  with  some  difficulty 
reached  the  shore,  where  they  formed  in  a  body,  and  were 
soon  joined  by  their  companions  from  the  other  vessels  ;  so 
that  now  the  whole  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  ninety 
marines,  besides  the  detachment  of  artillery.  As  they  laid 
their  account  with  being  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  lined 
the  shore  at  some  distance,  seemingly  determined  to  oppose 
the  descent,  they  forthwith  threw  up  an  intrenchment,  and 
began  to  disembark  the  stores,  great  part  of  which  lay 
under  water.  While  they  were  employed  in  raising  this 
occasional  defence,  the  negroes  came  in  great  numbers  and 
submitted  ;  and  on  the  succeeding  day  they  were  reinforced 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty  .seamen,  who  passed  the  bar  in 
sloops,  with  their  ensigns  and  colours  flying. 

§  II.  They  had  made  no  further  progress  in  their  opera- 
tions, when  two  French  deputies  arrived  at  the  intrench- 
ment, with  proposals  for  a  capitulation  from  the  governor 
of  p'ort  Louis.  After  some  hesitation,  Captain  Marsh  and 
Major  Mason  agreed.  That  all  the  white  people  belonging 
to  the  French  company  at  Senegal  should  be  safely  con- 
ducted to  France  in  an  English  vessel,  without  beiiig  de- 
prived of  their  private  effects,  provided  all  the  merchandise 
and  uncoined  treasure  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  vic- 
tors ;  and  that  all  the  forts,  storehouses,  vessels,  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  every  article  belonging  to  the  company  in  that 
river,  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  imme- 
diately after  the  capitulation  could  be  signed.  They  pro- 
mised that  the  free  natives  living  at  Fort  Louis  should 
remain  in  quiet  possession  of  their  effects,  and  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion;  and  that  all  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  otliers,  who  could  prove  themselves  free,  should  have 
it  in  their  option  either  to  remain  in  the  place,  or  remove 
to  any  other  part  of  the  country.''  The  Captains  Camp- 
any  Quaker,  let  it  be  remembered  it  was  also  the  first  successful  expedition 
of  this  war,  and  one  of  the  first  thai  ever  was  earned  on  aicnidina  to  the 
pacific  svstein  ot  the  qiiakers.  without  Ihe  loss  of  blood  on  either  side. 

c  I  Ids' is  the  name  by  which  the  subjects  of  Legibelli  distinpuisll  those  of 
Bracttna.  who  intiabit  Ihe  country  lurtlier  up  the  river  SeneKal,  and  are  in 
constant  alliance  with  the  French. 

il  I  he  victors,  however,  committed  a  very  great  mistake  in  allowine  tliem 
to  carry  otT  tlieii'  books  and  accounts,  the  perusal  of  which  would  have  been 
of  iiitinite  service  to  the  Bnglish  merchants.  Ijy  intorminethemnt  the  commo- 
dities, Uieir  value,  the  proper  seasons,  and  methods  of  prosecuting  the  trade. 
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bell  and  Walker  were  imnieJ lately  sent  up  llie  river  with 
a  flai;  of  truce,  to  see  the  articles  signed  and  executed  ; 
but  they  were  so  retarded  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
that  they  did  not  approach  the  fort  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  day  broke  tliey  hoisted  their  flag,  and 
rowed  up  towards  a  battery  on  a  point  of  the  island,  where 
they  lay  upon  their  oars  very  near  a  full  hour,  heating  the 
chamade ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  approach.  This 
reserve  appearing  mysterious,  they  retired  down  tlie  river 
to  their  intrenchment,  where  they  understood  that  the 
negroes  on  the  island  were  in  arms,  and  had  blocked  up 
the  French  in  Fort-Louis,  resolving  to  defend  the  place 
to  the  last  extremity,  unless  they  should  be  included  in 
the  capitulation.  This  intelligence  was  communicated  in 
a  second  letter  from  the  governor,  who  likewise  informed 
the  English  commander,  that  unless  the  French  director- 
general  should  "be  permitted  to  remain  with  the  natives,  as 
a  surely  for  that  article  of  the  capitulation  in  which  they 
were  concerned,  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  rather  than  submit.  The  request  being  granted,  the 
English  forces  began  their  march  to  Fort-Louis,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  long  boats,  in  which  the  artillery 
and  stores  had  embarked.  The  French,  seeing  them  ad- 
vance, immediately  struck  their  flag;  and  Major  Mason 
took  possession  of  the  castle,  where  he  found  ninety-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  treasure  and  merchandi.se  to  a  con- 
siderable value.  The  corporation  and  burghers  of  the 
town  of  Senegal  submitted,  and  swore  allegiance  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  ;  the  neighbouring  princes,  attended  by 
numerous  retinues,  visited  the  commander,  and  concluded 
treaties  with  the  English  nation,  and  the  King  of  Porten- 
derrick  or  Legibelli,  sent  an  ambassador  from  his  camp  to 
Major  Mason,  with  presents,  compliments  of  congratula- 
tion, and  assurances  of  friendship.  The  number  of  free 
independent  negroes  and  mulattoes,  settled  at  Senegal, 
amounted  to  three  thousand,  and  many  of  these  enjoyed 
slaves  and  possessions  of  their  own.  Tlie  two  French  fac- 
tories of  Podore  and  Galam,  the  latter  situated  nine  hun- 
dred miles  further  up  the  river,  were  included  in  the 
capitulation ;  so  that  Great  Britain,  almost  without  strik- 
ing a  blow,  found  herself  possessed  of  a  con(]uest,  from 
which,  with  proper  management,  she  may  derive  incon- 
ceivable riches.  This  important  acqu'sition  was  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  sagacity,  zeal,  and 
indefatigable  efforts  of  ]\Ir.  Gumming,  who  not  only  formed 
the  plan,  and  solicited  the  armament,  but  also  attended 
the  execution  of  it  in  person,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and 
to  the  interruption  of  his  private  concerns. 

§  IIL  Fort-Louis  being  secured  with  an  English  gar- 
rison, and  some  armed  ves.sels  left  to  guard  the  passage  of 
the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  great  ships  proceeded 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Goree,  which  lies 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Senegal.  There  the 
French  company  had  considerable  magazines  and  ware- 
houses, and  lodged  the  negro  slaves  until  thev  could  he 
.shipped  for  the  West  Indies.  If  the  additional  force  which 
Mr.  Gumming  proposed  for  the  conquest  of  this  island  had 
been  added  to  the  armament,  in  all  probability  the  island 
would  have  been  reduced,  and  in  that  case,  the  nation 
would  have  saved  the  considerable  expense  of  a  subsequent 
expedition  against  it,  under  the  conduct  of  Commodore 
Keppel.  At  present,  the  ships  by  which  Goree  was  at- 
tacked were  found  unequal  to  the  attempt,  and  the  expe- 
dition miscarried  accordinuly,  though  the  miscarriage  was 
attended  with  little  or  no  damage  to  the  assailants. 

5  IV'.  Scenes  of  still  greater  importance  were  acted  in 
North  America,  where,  exclusive  of  the  fleet  and  marines, 
the  government  had  assembled  about  fiftv  thousand  men, 
including  two-and-twenty  thousand  reiriilar  troops.  The 
F.arl  of  Loudoun  having  returned  to  England,  the  chief 
command  in  America  devolved  on  Major-General  Aber- 
crombie  :  but  as  the  objects  of  operation  were  various,  the 
forces  were  divided  into  three  detached  bodies,  under  as 
many  different  commanders.  About  twelve  thousand 
were  destined  to- undertake  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  on 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  general  himself  reserved 
near  sixteen  thousand  for  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  a 
fort  situated  on  Lake  Champlain  :  eight  thousand,  under 


the  conduct  of  Brigadier-General  Forbes,  were  allotted  for 
the  conquest  of  F'ort  du  Quesne,  which  stood  a  great  way 
to  the  southward,  near  the  river  Ohio  ;  and  a  considerable 
garrison  was  left  at  Annapolis,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  re- 
duction of  Louisbourg  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  being 
an  object  of  immediate  consideration,  was  undertaken 
with  all  possilile  despatch.  Major-Genera!  Amherst  being 
joined  hy  Admiral  Boscawen,  with  the  fleet  and  forces 
from  England,  the  whole  armament,  consisting  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  sail,  took  their  departure  from  the 
harbour  of  Ilallifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May  ;  and  on  the  second  of  June  part  of  the  transports 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Gabarus,  about  seven  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Louisbourg.  The  garrison  of  this  place, 
commanded  by  the  Chevalier  Drucour,  consisted  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  regular  troops,  three  hundred  mili- 
tia, formed  of  the  burghers,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
siege  they  were  reinforced  by  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Canadians,  including  threescore  Indians.  The  harbour 
was  secured  by  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates,' 
three  of  which  the  enemy  sunk  across  the  harbour's  mouth, 
in  order  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  the  English  shipping. 
The  fortifications  were  in  bad  repair,  many  parts  of  them 
crumbling  down  the  covered  way,  and  several  bastions  ex- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  besiegers, 
and  no  part  of  the  town  secure  from  the  effects  of  cannon- 
ading and  bombardment.  The  governor  had  taken  all  the 
precautions  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  landing,  by  establish- 
ing a  chain  of  posts,  that  extended  two  leagues  and  a  half 
along  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  beach  :  intrench- 
ments  were  thrown  up,  and  batteries  erected;  but  there 
were  some  intermediate  places,  which  could  not  be  pro- 
perly secured  ;  and  in  one  of  these  the  English  troops  were 
disembarked.  The  disposition  being  made  for  landing,  a 
detachment,  in  several  sloops  under  convoy,  passed  bv  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  towards  Lorembec,  in  order  to  draw 
the  enemy's  attention  that  way,  while  the  landing  should 
really  be  effected  on  the  other'side  of  the  town.  On  the 
eighth  day  of  June,  the  troops  being  assembled  in  the 
boats,  before  day-break,  in  three  divisions,  several  sloops 
and  frigates,  that  were  stationed  along  shore  in  the  bay  of 
Gabarus,  began  to  scour  the  beach  with  their  shot ;  and 
after  the  fire  had  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
boats,  containing  the  division  on  the  left,  were  rowed 
towards  the  shore,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Wolfe,  an  accomplished  officer,  who,  in  the  sequel, 
displayed  very  extraordinary  proofs  of  military  genius. 
At  the  same  time  the  two  other  divisions,  on  the  right  and 
in  the  centre,  commanded  by  the  Brigadiers  Whitmore 
and  Laurence,  made  a  show  of  landing,  in  order  to  divide 
and  distract  the  enemy.  Notwidistanding  an  impetuous 
surf,  by  which  many  boats  were  overset,  and  a  very  severe 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  the  enemy's  batteries, 
which  did  considerable  execution,  Brigadier  Wolfe  pur- 
sued his  point  with  admirable  coiirase  and  deliberation. 
The  soldiers  leaped  into  the  water  with  the  most  eager 
alacrity,  and,  gaining  the  shore,  attacked  the  enemy  in 
such  a  manner,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  abandoned 
their  works  and  artillery,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  other  divisions  landed  also;  but  not  without  an  obsti- 
nate opposition ;  and  the  stores,  with  the  artillery,  being 
brousht  on  shore,  the  town  of  Louisbourg  was  formally 
invested.  The  difficulty  of  landing  stores  and  implements 
in  boisterous  weather,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which, 
being  marshy,  was  unfit  for  the  convevance  of  heavy  can- 
non, retarded  the  operations  of  the  siege.  Mr.  Amherst 
made  his  approaches  with  great  circumspection,  securing 
his  camp  with  redoubts  and  epaulements,  from  any  attacks 
of  Canadians,  of  wliich  he  imagined  there  was  a  consider- 
able body  behind  him  on  the  island,  as  well  as  from  the 
fire  of  the  French  shipping  in  the  harbour,  which  would 
otlverwise  have  annoyed  him  extremely  in  his  advances. 

§  V.  The  governor  of  Louisbourg,  having  destroyed 
the  grand  battery,  which  was  detached  from  the  body  of 
the  place,  and  recalled  his  out-po.sts,  prepared  for  making 
a  vigorous  defence.  A  very  severe  fire,  well-directed,  was 
maintained  asrainst  the  besiegers  and  their  works  from  the 
town,  the  island  battery,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour ;  and 

the  Apollo,  of  fifty  guns;  the  Chevre,  Biche,  Fidelle,  Diana,  anil  Echo 
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divers  sallies  were  made,  though  without  much  effect.  In 
the  meantime  Iiri<ri(lier  Wolfe,  with  a  stroni;  detachment, 
had  marched  round  tlie  north-east  part  of  the  harbour,  and 
taken  possession  of  tlie  Lis;hl-house  point,  where  he  erected 
several  batteries asrainst  the  sliinsand  the  island  fortiticaiion, 
wliich  last  w;>s  soon  silenceo.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of 
June,  the  Eciio,  a  IVench  friiiate,  was  taken  by  tlie  English 
cruisers,  after  havinj;  escaped  from  the  harbour ;  from  the 
officers  on  board  of  this  snip  the  admiral  learned  that  the 
Bizarre,  anotlier  frifpue,  had  .sailed  from  tlience  on  the  day  of 
the  disembarkation,  and  the  Comete  had  successively  fol- 
lowed her  example.  Besides  the  regular  approaches  to  the 
town,  conducted  by  tl'.e  ensrmeers  under  the  immediate 
command  and  inspection  of  General  Amherst,  divers  bat- 
teries were  raised  bv  the  detached  corps  under  Brigadier 
Wolfe,  who  exerted  hnnseU  witli  amazing  activity,  and 
grievously  incommoded  the  enemy,  both  of  the  town  and 
the  ship|)ing.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  July  the  three 
great  ships,  the  Entreprename,  Capncieux,  and  Celebre, 
were  set  on  tire  by  a  bomb-shell,  and  burned  to  ashes  ;  so 
that  none  remained  but  the  Prudent  and  Bienfaisant,  which 
the  admiral  undertook  to  destroy.  For  this  purpose,  m  the 
night  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  days  of 
the  month,  the  boats  of  llie  squadron  were  in  two  divisions 
detached  into  the  harbour,  under  the  command  of  two 
young  captains,  Laforey  and  Balfour.  They  accordingly 
penetrated,  in  tiie  dark,  through  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry;  and  boarded  the  enemy  sword  in  hand. 
The  Prudent,  being  a-ground,  was  set  on  fire,  and  destroy- 
ed, but  the  Bienfaisant  was  towed  out  of  the  harbour  in 
triumph.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  the  admiral  and 
general  co-operated  with  remarkable  harmony  ;  the  former 
cheerfully  assi-sting  the  latter  with  cannon  and  other  imple- 
ments ;  with  detachments  of  marines  to  maintain  posts  on 
shore,  with  parties  of  seamen  to  act  as  pioneers,  and  con- 
cur in  working  the  guns  and  mortars.  Tlie  fire  of  the 
town  was  managed  with  equal  skill  and  activity,  and 
kept  up  with  great  perseverance ;  until,  at  length, 
their  shipping  bemg  all  taken  and  dfstroycd,  the  caserns'" 
ruined  in  the  two  [irincipal  bastions,  forty  out  of  fifty-two 
pieces  of  cannon  dismounted,  broke,  or  rendered  unser- 
viceable, and  divers  yiracticable  breaches  effected,  the  go- 
vernor, in  a  letter  to  INIr.  Amherst,  proposed  a  capitulation 
on  the  same  articles  that  were  granted  to  the  English  at 
Port  Mahon.  In  answer  to  this  (iropoi^al  he  was  given  to 
understand,  that  he  and  his  garrison  must  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  otlierwise  he  might  next  morning 
expect  a  general  assault  by  the  shipping  under  Admiral 
Boscawen.  The  Chevalier  Dnicour,  piqued  at  the  seve- 
rity of  these  terms,  replied,  that  he  would,  rather  than 
comply  with  lliem,  stand  an  assault;  but  the  commissary- 
general  and  intendant  of  the  colony  presented  a  petition 
from  the  tradei-s  and  inhabitants  of  the  place,  in  conse- 
auence  of  which  he  sulimitted.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
nay  of  Julv  three  companies  of  grenadiers,  commanded 
by  Major  Farqnhar,  took  possession  of  the  western  gate  ; 
and  Brigadier  VVhitmore  was  detached  into  the  town,  to 
see  the  garrison  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up  their 
colours  on  the  esplanade,  and  to  post  the  necessary  guards 
on  the  stores,  magazines,  and  ramparts.  Thus  at  the  ex- 
pense of  about  four  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
the  English  obtained  possession  of  the  important  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  strong  town  of  Louisbourg ;  in 
which  the  victors  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  eighteen  mortars,  and  a  consideralile 
quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.  The  merchants  and 
inhabitants  were  sent  to  France  in  English  bottoms ;  but 
tlie  garrison,  together  with  the  sea-officers,  marines,  and 
mariners,  amounting  in  all  to  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  prisoners,  were  transported  to  England. 
The  loss  of  Louisbourg  was  the  more  severely  felt  by  the 
French  king,  as  it  had  been  attended  with  the  destruction 
of  so  many  considerable  ships  and  frigates.  The  par- 
ticulars of'^  this  transaction  were  immediately  brought 
to  England,  in  a  vessel  despatched  for  that  purpose, 
with  Captain  Amherst,  brother  to  the  commander;  who 
was  also  intrusted  with  eleven  pair  of  colours  taken  at 

f  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  nbserv*.  that  a  cavalier,  which  Arlmiral 
Koowles  hnrf  built  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  nation,  white  I/iuis- 
Ixiurii  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  in  the  last  war,  was.  in  tlie 


Louisbourg  :  these  were,  by  his  majesty's  order,  carried  in 
pompous  parade,  escorted  by  detachments  of  horse  and 
toot  guards,  with  kettle-drums  and  tniin)iets,  from  the  pit- 
lace  of  Kensington  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  they  were 
deposited  as  trophies,  under  a  discharge  of  cannon,  and 
other  noisy  expressions  of  triumph  and  exultation.  Indeed, 
the  public  rejoicings  for  tlie  conquest  of  Louisbourg  weift 
diffused  through  every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and 
addresses  of  congratulation  were  presented  to  the  king  by 
a  great  number  of  flourishing  towns  and  corporations. 

§  VI.  After  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton,  some  ships* 
were  detached,  with  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command' 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  RoUo,  to  take  possession  cA 
the  island  of  St.  John,  winch  also  lies  in  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and,  by  its  fertility  in  corn  and  cattle,  had, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  supplied  Quebec  with 
considerable  quantities  of  provision.  It  was  likewise  the 
asylum  to  which  the  French  neutrals  of  Annaiiolis  fled, 
for  shelter  from  the  English  government ;  and  tlie  retreat 
from  whence  they  and  the  Indians  used  to  make  their 
sudden  irruptions  into  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  perpe- 
trated the  most  inhuman  barbarities  on  the  defenceless 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  inhabitant* 
amounted  to  four  tiiousand  one  hundred,  who  submitted 
and  brought  in  their  arms;  then  Lord  Hollo  took  posr 
session  of  the  governor's  quarters,  where  he  found  several 
scalps  of  Englishmen,  whom  the  savages  had  assassinated^ 
in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  they  received  from 
their  French  patrons  and  allies,  who  gratified  them  with  a 
certain  premium  for  every  scalp  they  produced.  The  island 
was  stocked  with  above  ten  thousand  head  of  black  cattla 
and  some  of  the  farmers  raised  each  twelve  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  annually  for  the  market  of  Quebec. 

§  V'll.  The  joy  and  satisfaction  arising  from  the  con- 
quest of  Louisbourg  and  St.  John  was  not  a  little  checked 
by  the  disaster  which  befell  the  main  body  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  under  the  immediate  conduct  of  Gener 
ral  Abercrombie,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had 
proposed  the  reduction  of  the  French  forts  on  the  lakes 
(ieorge  and  Champlain,  as  the  chief  objects  of  his  enter- 
prise, with  a  view  to  secure  tlie  frontier  of  the  British  co- 
lonies, and  open  a  passage  for  the  future  conquest  of 
Canada.  In  tlie  beginning  of  July  his  forces,  amounting; 
to  near  seven  thousand  regular  troops,  and  ten  thousand 
provincials,  embarked  on  the  lake  George,  in  tlie  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  board  of  nine  hundred 
batteanx,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale  boats, 
with  provision,  artillery,  and  ammunition ;  several  pieces 
of  cannon  being  mounted  on  rafts  to  cover  the  proposed 
landing,  which  was  next  day  effected  without  opposition. 
The  general's  design  was  io  invest  Ticonderoga,  a  fort 
situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  extending  between  Lake 
George  and  a  narrow  gut  that  communicates  with  Lake 
Ciiamplain.  This  fortification  was,  on  three  sides,  sur^ 
rounded  with  water,  and  in  front  nature  had  secured  it 
with  a  morass.  The  English  troops  being  disembarked, 
were  immediately  formed  into  three  columns,  and  began 
their  march  to  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  consisting  of 
one  battalion,  encamped  behind  a  breast-work  of  logs, 
which  they  now  abandoned  with  precipitation,  after  having 
set  them  on  fire,  and  burned  tlieir  tents  and  implements. 
The  British  forces  continued  their  march  in  the  same  order; 
but  the  route  lying  through  a  thick  wood  that  did  not  admit 
of  any  regular  progression  or  passage,  and  the  guides  prov- 
ing extremely  ignorant,  the  troops  were  bewildered,  and 
tlie  columns  broken  by  falling  in  one  upon  another. 
Lord  Howe,  being  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  right  cen- 
tre column,  encountered  a  French  detachment  who  had 
likewise  lost  their  way  in  the  retreat  from  the  advanced 
post,  and,  a  warm  skirmish  ensuing,  the  enemy  were 
routed  with  consiilerable  loss,  a  good  number  were  kill- 
ed, and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  taken  prisoners, 
including  five  officers.  This  petty  advantage  was  dearly 
bought  with  the  loss  of  Lord  Howe,  who  fell  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  unspeakably  regretted,  as  a  young 
nobleman  of  the  most  promising  talents,  who  had  aistin- 
guislied  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  his  courage,  ac- 
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tivitv,  and  rigid  observation  of  military  discipline,  and  li;id 
acquired  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  soldiery  by  liis 

fenerosity,  sweetness  of  manners,  and  en(;a};ini;  address. 
'he  genenil,  perceiving  the  troops  were  greatly  fatigued 
and  disordered  from  want  of  rest  and  refreshment,  thought 
it  advisaVile  to  march  back  to  the  landing-place,  wliicli 
they  reached  about  eisht  in  the  morning.  Then  he  <le- 
tached  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradstreet,  with  one  regular 
regimenl,  six  companies  of  the  royal  Americans,  with  the 
batteau-inen,  and  a  body  of  rangers,  to  take  possession  of 
a  saw-mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the 
enemy  had  abandoned.  This  post  being  secured,  the  ge- 
neral advanced  again  tovvards  Ticonderoga,  where,  he 
understood  from  the  prisoners,  the  enemy  had  assembled 
eight  battalions,  with  a  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians, 
amounting  in  all  to  six  Uiousand.  These,  they  said,  being 
encamped  before  the  fort,  were  employed  in  making  a  for- 
midable intrencliment,  where  they  intended  to  wait  for  a 
reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men,  who  had  been  de- 
tached under  the  command  of  M.  de  Levi,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion on  the  Mohawk  river  ;s  but,  upon  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Abercronibie's  approach,  were  now  recalled  for  the  defence 
of  Ticonderoga.  This  information  determined  the  English 
general  to  strike,  if  possible,  some  decisive  stroke  before 
the  junction  could  be  effected.  lie,  therefore,  early  next 
morning  sent  his  engineer  across  the  river  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fort,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  intrenchments  ; 
and  he  reported,  that  Ihe  works  being  still  unfinished, 
might  be  attempted  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  A 
disposition  was  made  accordingly  for  the  attack,  and,  after 
proper  guards  had  been  left  at  the  saw-mill  and  the  land- 
ing place,  the  whole  army  was  nut  in  motion.  They  ad- 
vanced with  great  alacrity  towards  the  intrenchnient,  which, 
however,  they  found  altogether  impracticable.  The  breast- 
work was  raised  eight  feet  high,  and  the  ground  before  it 
covered  with  an  abbattis,  or  felled  trees,  with  their  boughs 
pointing  outwards,  and  projecting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  intrenchment  almost  inaccessible.  Notwith- 
standing these  discouraging  difficulties,  the  British  troops 
inarched  up  to  the  assault  with  an  undaunted  resolution, 
and  sustained  a  terrible  fire  witliout  flinching.  They  en- 
deavoured to  cut  their  way  through  these  embarrassments 
with  their  swords,  and  some  of  them  even  mounted  the 
parapet ;  but  the  enemy  were  so  well  covered,  that  they 
could  deliberately  direct  their  fire  without  the  least  dan- 
ger to  themselves :  the  carnage  was,  therefore,  consider- 
able, and  the  troops  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  after  seve- 
ral repeated  attacks,  which  lasted  above  four  hours,  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  general,  by 
this  time,  saw  plainly  that  no  hope  of  success  remained  ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  defeat,  took  measures  for 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  which  retired  unmolested  to  their 
former  camp,  with  the  loss  of  about  eighteen  hundred  men 
killed  or  wounded,  including  a  great  number  of  officers. 
Every  corps  of  regular  troops  behaved,  on  this  unfortunate 
occasion  with  remarkable  intrepidity ;  but  the  greatest  loss 
was  sustained  by  Lord  John  Murray's  highland  regiment, 
of  which  above  one  half  of  the  private  men,  and  twenty- 
five  officers,  were  either  slain  upon  the  spot,  or  desperately, 
wounded.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  unwilling  to  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  with  forces  which  had  re- 
ceived such  a  dispiriting  check,  retired  to  liis  batteaux, 
and,  re-embarking  the  troops,  returned  to  the  camp  at 
Lake  George,  from  whence  he  had  taken  his  departure. 
Censure,  which  always  attends  miscarriage,  did  not  spare 
the  character  of  this  commander:  his  attack  was  con- 
demned as  rash,  and  his  retreat  as  pusillanimous.  In  such 
case  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peevishness  of  dis- 
appointment, and  the  clamour  of  connexion.  How  far 
Mr.  Abercrombie  acquitted  himself  in  the  duty  of  a  srene- 
ral  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  if  lie  could  de- 
pend upon  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  forces,  he 
surely  had  nothing  to  fear,  after  the  action,  from  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy,  to  whom  he  would  have  been  supe- 
rior in  number,  even  though  they  had  been'  joined  by  the 
expected  reinforcement:  he  might,  therefore,  have  remained 
on  the  spot,  in  order  to  execute  some  other  enterprise  when 

g  Tliis  officer  intended  to  have  made  an  irruption  throiieh  (lie  pass  of 
Oneiila  on  the  Mohawk  river,  but  was  recalled  before  he  could  exernle  Ills 
Ucsii^n.    General  Abcrciombie  afterwards  sent  tliither  Briftadier  Stanwix, 


he  should  be  reinforced  in  his  turn;  for  General  Amherst 
no  sooner  heard  of  his  disaster  than  he  returned  with  the 
troops  from  Cape  Breton  to  New  England,  after  having 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  Louisbourg.  At  the  head  of  six 
regiments  he  began  his  march  to  Albany,  about  the  middle 
of  September,  in  order  to  join  the  forces  on  the  lake,  that 
they  might  undertake  some  other  service  before  the  season 
should  be  exhausted. 

§  VIII.  In  the  meantime.  General  Abercrombie  had 
detached  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bradstreet,  with  a  body  of 
three  thousand  men,  chiefly  provincials,  to  execute  a  plan 
which  this  officer  had  formea  against  Cadaiaqui,  or  Fort 
Frontenac,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, just  where  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  lake  Ontario. 
To  the  side  of  this  lake  he  penetrated  with  his  detachment, 
and  embarking  in  some  sloops  and  batteaux,  provided  for 
the  purpose,  landed  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Frontenac,  the 
garrison  of  which,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men, 
with  a  few  Indians,  immediately  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Considering  the  importance  of  this  post,  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  served  as  a  magazine  to  the  more  southern  castles,  the 
French  general  was  inexcusable  for  leaving  it  in  such  a 
defenceless  condition.  The  fortification  itself  was  incon- 
siderable and  ill  contrived  ;  nevertheless,  it  contained  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  small  mortars,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  merchandise  and  provisions,  deposited  for  the 
use  of  the  French  forces  detached  against  Brigadier  Forbes, 
their  western  garrisons,  and  Indian  allies,  as  well  as  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  corps  commanded  by  M.  de  Levi,  on 
his  enterprise  against  the  Mohawk  river.  Mr.  Bradstreet 
not  only  reduced  the  fort  without  bloodshed,  but  also 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  enemy's  shipping  on  the 
lake,  amounting  to  nine  armed  vessels,  some  of  which 
carried  eighteen  guns.  Two  of  these  Mr.  Bradstreet  con- 
veyed to  ()swego,  whither  he  returned  with  his  troops,  after 
he  had  destroyed  Fort  Frontenac,  with  all  the  artillery, 
stores,  provision,  and  merchandise  which  it  contained.  In 
consequence  of  this  exploit,  the  French  troops  to  the  south- 
ward were  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  starving ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  the  general's  reason  for  giving  orders  to 
abandon  and  destroy  a  fort,  which,  if  pro|)erly  strengthened 
and  sustained,  might  have  rendered  the  English  masters 
of  the  lake  Ontario,  and  grievously  harassed  the  eiieniv, 
both  in  their  commerce  and  expeditions  to  the  westward. 
Indeed,  great  part  of  the  Indian  trade  centred  at  Fronte- 
nac, to  which  place  the  Indians  annually  repaired  from  all 
parts  of  America,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  here  exchanged  their  furs  for  European 
commodities.  So  much  did  the  French  traders  excel  the 
English  in  the  art  of  conciliating  the  affection  of  those 
savage  tribes,  that  great  part  of  them,  in  their  yearly  pro- 
gress to  this  remote  market,  actually  passed  by  the  Brit- 
ish settlement  of  Albany,  in  New  York,  where  they  might 
have  been  supplied  with  what  articles  they  wanted,  much 
more  cheap  tnan  they  could  purchase  them  at  Frontenac 
or  Montreal ;  nay,  the  French  traders  used  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  these  very  commodities  from  the  merchants  of 
New  York,  and  found  this  traffic  much  more  profitable 
than  that  of  procuring  the  same  articles  from  Fr.ance,  loaded 
with  the  expense  of  a  tedious  and  dangerous  navigation, 
from  the  sea  to  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

§  IX.  In  all  probability,  the  destruction  of  Frontenac 
facilitated  the  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  intrusted 
to  the  conduct  of  Brigadier  Forbes,  who,  with  his  little 
army,  began  his  march  in  the  beginning  of  July  from 
Philadelphia  for  the  river  Ohio,  a  prodigious  tract  of  coun- 
try very  little  known,  destitute  of  military  road.s,  encum- 
bered with  mountains,  morasses,  and  woods,  that  were 
almost  impenetrable.  It  was  not  without  incredible  exer- 
tion of  inclustry,  that  he  procured  provisions  and  carriages 
for  this  expedition,  formed  new  roads,  extended  scouting 
parties,  secured  camps,  and  surmounted  many  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  course  of  his  tedious  march,  during  which 
he  was  also  harassed  by  small  detachments  of  the  enemy's 
Indians.  Having  penetrated  with  the  main  body  as  far  as 
Ray's-Town,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  Fort  du 
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Qiiesne,  and  advanced  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  about  fifty  miles  furilier  to  a  place  called  Lval- 
Ilenning,  this  officer  detached  Major  Grant,  at  the  head 
of  eight  hundred  men,  to  reconnoitre  the  foit  and  its  out- 
works. The  enemy  perceiving  him  approach  sent  a  body 
of  troops  against  liim,  sufficient  to  surround  his  whole 
detachment :  a  very  severe  action  began,  which  the  Eng- 
lish maintained  with  their  usual  courage  for  three  hours 
against  cruel  odds,  but  at  length,  being  overpowered  by 
i»umbers,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retired  in 
disorder  to  Lval-Henning,  with  the  loss  of  about  three 
hundr<>d  men  killed  or  taken,  including  Major  Grant,  who 
was  carried  prisoner  to  fort.du  Quesne,  and  nineteen 
officers.  Notwithstanding  this  mortifying  check,  Brigadier 
Forbes  advanced  with  tlie  army,  resolved  to  prosecute  his 
operations  with  vigour;  but  the  enemy,  dreading  the 
prospect  of  a  siege,  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  fort, 
and  retired  down  the  river  Ohio,  to  their  settlements  on 
the  Mississippi.  They  quitted  the  fort  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  November,  and  next  day  it  was  possessed  by 
the  British  forces.  As  for  the  Indians  of  this  countrv, 
they  seemed  heartily  to  renounce  their  connexions  with 
France,  and  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  government  of 
his  Britannic  majesty.  Brigadier  Forbes  having  repaired 
the  fort,  changed  its  name  from  Du  Quesne  to  Pittsburgh, 
secured  it  with  a  garrison  of  provincials,  and  concluded 
treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Then  he  marched  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  retreat 
built  a  blockhouse,  near  Lyal-Henning,  for  the  defence  of 
Pennsylvania :  but  he  himself  did  not  long  survive  these 
transactions,  his  constitution  having  been  exhausted  by  the 
incredible  fatigues  of  the  service.  Thus  have  we  given  a 
particular  detail  of  all  the  remarkable  operations  by  which 
this  campaign  was  distinguished  on  the  continent  of 
America ;  the  reader  wnll  be  convinced  thai,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defeat  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  disaster  of  the 
advanced  party  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  du  Quesne, 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  acquired  many  important  advan- 
tages ;  and,  indeed,  paved  the  way  for  the  reduction  of 
Quebec,  and  conquest  of  all  Canada.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Hardv,  having  left  a  con- 
siderable squadron  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  returned 
with  four  ships  of  the  line  to  England,  where  they  aiTived 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  after  having  given  chace  to 
six  large  French  ships,  which  they  descried  to  the  westward 
of  Scilly,  but  could  not  overtake  or  bring  to  an  engagement. 
§  X.  The  conquest  of  the  French  settlement  in  the  river 
Senegal  being  deemed  imperfect  and  incomplete,  whilst 
France  still  kept  possession  of  the  island  of  Goree,  the 
ministry  of  Great  Britain  resolved  to  crown  the  campaign 
in  Africa  with  the  reduction  of  that  fortress.  For  tliis 
purpose  Commodore  Keppel,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  was  vested  with  the  command  of  a  squadron, 
consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  two 
bomb-ketches,  and  some  transports,  having  on  board  seven 
hundred  men  of  the  regular  troops,  commanded  by  Colonel 
^Vorge,  and  embarked  in  the  harbour  of  Cork  in  Ireland, 
from  whence  this  whole  armament  took  their  departure  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  November.  After  a  tempestuous  pass- 
age, in  which  they  touched  at  the  isle  of  Teneriffe,  thev 
arrived  at  Goree  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  the 
commodore  made  a  disposition  for  attacking  this  island, 
which  was  remarkably  strong  by  nature,  but  verv  indiffer- 
ently fortified.  Goree  is  a  small  barren  island,  extending 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  a  triangular 
form  ;  and  on  the  south-west  side  rising  into  a  rocky  hill, 
on  which  the  paltry  fort  of  St.  Michael  is  situated.  There 
is  another,  still  more  inconsiderable,  called  St.  Francis, 
towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  island  :  and  several 
batteries  were  raised  around  its  sweep,  mounted  with 
about  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  mortars. 
The  French  governor,  M.  de  St.  Jean,  had  great  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  his  garrison  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  men,  exclusive  of  as  many  negro  inhabitants. 
The  (lat-bottomed  boats,  for  disembarking  the  troops,  being 
hoisted  out,  and  disposed  along-side  of  the  different  trans- 
ports, the  commodore  stationed  his  ships  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  and  the  engagement  began  with  a  shell  from 
one  of  the  ketches.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  great  ships, 
which  poured  in  their  broadsides  without  intermission, 


and  the  fire  was  returned  with  equal  vivacity  from  all  the 
batteries  of  the  island.  In  the  course  of  t1ie  action  the 
cannonading  from  the  ships  became  so  severe  and  terrible, 
that  the  French  garrison  deserted  their  quarters,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  governor,  who  acquitted  himself  like 
a  man  of  honour;  but  he  was  obliged  to  strike  his  colours,  i 
and  surrender  at  discretion,  after  a  short  but  warm  dis-  ^ 
pute,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  British  commodore  did  not  | 
exceed  one  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
success  of  the  day  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
French  garrison  had  not  lost  a  man,  except  one  negro 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  and  tlie  number  of 
their  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable.  \Vhile  the  attack 
lasted,  the  opposite  shore  of  the  continent  was  lined  with  a 
concourse  of  negroes,  assembled  to  view  the  combat,  who 
expressed  their  sentiments  and  surprise  in  loud  clamour 
and  uncouth  gesticulations,  and  seemed  to  be  impressed 
with  awe  and  astonishment  at  the  power  and  execution  of 
the  British  squadron.  The  French  colours  being  struck, 
as  a  signal  of  submission,  the  commodore  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  marines  on  shore,  who  disarmed  the  garrison,  and 
hoisted  the  British  flag  upon  the  castle  of  St.  Michael. 
In  the  meantime,  the  governor  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
were  secured  among  the  shipping.  Thus  the  important 
island  of  Goree  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  together 
with  two  trading  vessels  that  chanced  to  be  at  anchor  in 
the  road,  and  stores,  money,  and  merchandise,  to  the 
value  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Part  of  the  troops 
being  left  in  gaiTison  at  Goree,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Newton,  together  with  three  sloops  for  his  service, 
the  squadron  being  watered  and  refreshed  from  the  conti- 
nent, tliat  part  of  which  is  governed  by  one  of  the  Jalof 
kings,  and  the  prisoners,  with  their  baggage,  being  dis- 
missed in  three  cartel  ships  to  France,  the  commodore 
set  sail  for  Senegal,  and  reinforced  Fort-I.ouis  with  the 
rest  of  the  troops,  under  Colonel  Worge,  who  was  at  this 
juncture  favoured  with  a  visit  by  the  King  of  Legibelli: 
but  very  little  pains  were  taken  to  dismiss  this  potentate 
in  good  humour,  or  maintain  the  disposition  he  professed 
to  favour  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  True  it  is,  he 
was  desirous  of  engaging  the  English  in  his  quarrels  with 
some  neighbouring  nations ;  and  such  engagements  were 
cautiously  and  politically  avoided,  because  it  was  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  every 
African  prince  who  could  promote  and  extend  the  com- 
merce of  her  subjects. 

§  XI.  Commodore  Keppel  liaving  reduced  Goree,  and 
reinforced  the  garrison  of  Senegal,  returned  to  England, 
where  all  his  ships  arrived,  after  a  very  tempestuous  voyage, 
in  which  the  squadron  had  been  dispersed.  This  expe- 
dition, however  successful  in  the  main,  was  attended  with 
one  misfortune,  the  loss  of  tlie  Litchfield  ship  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Barton,  which,  together  with  one 
transport  and  a  bomb-tender,  was  %vrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Barbarv,  about  nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Saffv,  in 
the  dominions  of  jMorocco.  One  hundred  and  thirty  men, 
including  several  officers,  perished  on  this  occasion ;  but 
the  captain  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty,  made  shift  to  reach  the  shore, 
where  thev  ran  the  risk  of  starving,  and  were  cruelly  used 
by  the  natives,  although  a  treaty  of  peace  at  that  time  sub- 
sisted between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco ;  nay,  they  were 
even  enslaved  by  the  emperor,  who  detained  them  in  cap- 
tivity until  thev  were  ransomed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment :  so  little  "dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  faith  of 
such  baibarian  princes,  with  whom  it  is  even  a  disgrace 
for  anv  civilized  nation  to  be  in  alliance,  whatever  com- 
mercial advantages  may  arise  from  the  connexion. 

5  XII.  The  incident's  of  the  war  that  happened  in  the 
West  Indies,  during  these  occurrences,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  small  compass.  Nothing  extraordinary  was  achieved  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jamaica,  where  Admiral  Coates 
commanded  a  small  squadron,  from  which  he  detached 
cruisers  occasionally  for  the  protection  of  the  British  com- 
merce ;  and  at  Antigua  the  trade  was  eH'ectiially  secured 
by  the  vigilance  of  Captain  Tyrrel,  whose  courage  and 
activity  were  equal  to  his  conduct  and  circumspection. 
In  the  month  of  -March,  this  gentleman,  with  his  own 
ship,  the  Buckingham,  and  the  Cambridge,  another  of  the 
line,  demolished  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Martinique,  and 
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destroyed  four  privateers  riding  under  its  protection  ;  but 
his  valour  appeared  much  more  conspicuous  in  a  subse- 
tjuent  engagement,  which  happened  in  the  month  of 
November.  Being  detached  on  a  cruise  in  his  own  ship, 
the  Buckingham,  by  Commodore  Moore,  who  commanded 
at  the  Leeward  islands,  he  fell  in  with  the  Weasel  sloop, 
commanded  bv  Captain  Boles,  between  the  islands  of 
Monlsenat  and  Guadaloupe,  and  immediately  discovered 
a  fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  under  convoy  of  a  French  ship  of 
war  carrying  seventy-four  cannon,  and  two  large  frigates. 
Captain  Tvrrel  immediately  gave  chase  with  all  the  sail  he 
could  carry,  and  the  Weasel  running  close  to  the  enemy, 
received  a  whole  broadside  from  the  large  ship,  which, 
however,  she  sustained  v\'ithout  much  damage :  neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Tyrrel  ordered  her  commander  to  keep  aloof,  as 
he  could  not  be  supposed  able  to  bear  the  shock  of  lart;e 
metal,  and  he  himself  prepared  for  the  engagement.  The 
enemy's  large  shifi,  the  Florissant,  though  of  much  greater 
force  than  the  Buckingham,  instead  of  lying-to  for  his 
coming  up,  made  a  running  fight  with  her  stern-chasers, 
while  the  two  frigates  annoyed  him  in  his  course,  some- 
times raking  him  fore  and  aft,  and  sometimes  lying  on  his 
quarter.  At  length  he  came  along-side  of  the  Florissant, 
within  pistol-shot,  and  poured  in  a  whole  broadside,  which 
did  considerable  execution.  The  salutation  was  returned 
with  equal  vivacity,  and  a  furious  engagement  ensued. 
Captain  Tvrrel  was  v.ounded  in  the  face,  and  lost  three 
fingers  of  (lis  right  hand:  so  that,  being  entirely  disabled, 
he  was  obliged  to  delegate  the  command  of  his  ship  to  his 
Srst  lieutenant,  Mr.  Marshal,  who  continued  the  battle 
with  great  gallantry  until  he  lost  his  life :  then  the  charge 
devolved  to  the  second  lieutenant,  who  acquitted  himself 
with  equal  honour,  and  sustained  a  desperate  fight  against 
three  ships  of  the  enemy.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the 
Buckingham  exerted  themselves  with  equal  vigour  and 
deliberation,  and  Captain  Troy,  who  commanded  a  de- 
tachment of  marines  on  the  poop,  plied  his  small  arms  so 
effectually  as  to  drive  the  French  from  their  quarters.  At 
length  confusion,  terror,  and  uproar  prevailing  on  board 
the  Florissant,  her  firing  ceased,  and  her  colours  were 
hauled  down  about  twilight :  but  her  commander  per- 
ceiving that  the  Buckingham  was  too  much  damaged  in 
her  rigging  to  pursue  in  any  hope  of  success,  ordered  all 
his  sails  to  be  set,  and  fled  in  the  dark  with  his  two  con- 
sorts. Nothing  but  this  circumstance  could  have  pre- 
vented a  British  ship  of  sixty-five  guns,  indifferently 
manned  in  respect  to  number,  from  taking  a  French  ship 
of  the  line,  mounted  with  seventy-four  pieces  of  cannon, 
provided  with  seven  hundred  men,  and  assisted  by  two 
large  frigates,  one  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and  the  other  want- 
ing two  of  this  number.  The  loss  of  the  Buckingham,  in 
this  action,  did  not  exceed  twenty  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  whereas  the  number  of  the  slain  on  board  the  Floris- 
sant did  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and 
that  of  her  wounded  is  said  to  have  exceeded  three  hun- 
dred. She  was  so  disabled  in  her  hull,  that  she  could 
hardly  be  kept  afloat  until  she  reached  Martinique,  where 
she  was  repaifed  :  and  the  largest  frigate,  together  with  the 
loss  of  forty  men,  received  such  damage  as  to  be  for  some 
time  quite  unserviceable. 

§  XIII.  In  the  East  Indies  the  transactions  of  the  war 
were  chequered  with  a  variety  of  success :  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  entirely  defeated. 
The  F'rencli  commander,  M.  de  Bussy,  had,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifly-six,  quarrelled  with 
Salabatzing,  Viceroy  of  Decan,  because  this  last  would  not 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Golconda.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  while  the  English  forces  were  em- 
ployed in  Bengal,  M.  de  Bussy  made  himself  master  of 
the  British  factories  of  Ingeram,  Bandermalanka,  and 
Vizagapatam,  and  the  reduction  of  this  last  left  the  enemy 
in  possession  of  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  from 
Gaiijam  to  Massulapatam.  While  a  body  of  the  Knglish 
company's  forces,  under  Captain  Caillaud,  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  important  fortress  and  town  of  Madura,  the 
French,  under  M.  D'Anteuil,  invested  Trichinopoly. 
Caillaud  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  dantier  to 
which  this  place  was  exfiosed,  than  he  hastened  to  its  relief, 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  siege.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  Madura,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  assault,  made 


himself  master  of  it  by  capitulation.  During  these  trans- 
actions, Colonel  Forde  made  an  attempt  on  the  fort  of 
Nelloure,  a  strong  nlace,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-four 
miles  from  Madras,  out  miscarried ;  and  this  was  also  the 
fate  of  an  expedition  against  Wandewash,  undertaken  by 
Colonel  Aldercron.  The  first  was  repulsed  in  storming 
tlie  place,  the  other  was  anticipated  by  the  French  army, 
which  marched  from  Pondicherry  to  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  French  king  had  sent  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment to  the  East  Indies,  under  the  command  of  Cieneral 
Lally,  an  officer  of  Irish  extraction,  together  wuh  such  a 
number  of  shqis  as  rendered  the  squadron  of  M.  d'Apche 
superior  to  that  of  Admiral  Pococke,  who  had  succeeded 
Admiral  Watson,  lately  deceased,  in  the  command  of  the 
English  squadron  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  was  reinforced  from 
England  with  several  ships,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
modore Steevens.  Immediately  after  this  junction,  which 
was  effected  in  the  road  of  Madras  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  March,  Admiral  Pococke,  who  had  already  signa- 
lized himself  by  his  courage,  vigilance,  and  conduct,  sailed 
to  windward,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  French  squadron, 
of  which  he  had  received  intelligence.  In  two  days  he 
descried  in  the  road  of  Fort  St.  David  the  enemy's  fleet, 
consisting  of  nine  ships,  which  immediately  stood  out  to 
sea,  and  formed  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  The  admiral 
took  the  same  precaution,  and  bearing  down  upon  M. 
d'Apche,  the  engagement  began  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon. The  French  commodore,  having  sustained  a  warm 
action  for  about  two  hours,  bore  away  with  his  whole  fleet, 
and  being  joined  by  two  ships,  formed  a  line  of  battle 
again  to  leeward.  Admiral  Poeocke's  own  ship  and  some 
others,  being  greatly  damaged  in  their  masts  and  rigging, 
two  of  his  captains  having  misbehaved  in  the  action,  and 
night  coming  on,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pursue 
them  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry ;  but,  nevertheless,  he 
followed  them  at  a  proper  distance,  standing  to  the  south- 
west, in  order  to  maintain  the  weather-gage,  in  case  he 
should  be  able  to  renew  the  action  in  the  morning.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  he  was  disappointed  :  the  enemy 
showed  no  lights,  nor  made  any  signals  that  could  be 
observed  ;  and  in  the  morning  not  the  least  vestige  of 
them  appeared.  Mr.  Pococke,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  had  weathered  them  in  the  night,  enueavoured  to 
work  up  after  him  to  windward ;  but  finding  he  lost 
ground  considerably,  he  dropped  anchor  about  three 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Sadras,  and  received  intelli- 
gence from  the  chief  of  that  settlement,  that  one  of  the 
largest  French  ships,  having  been  disabled  in  the  engage- 
ment, was  run  ashore  to  the  southward  of  Alemparve, 
where  their  whole  squadron  lay  at  anchor.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  the  first  action  between  the  English  and  French 
squadrons  in  the  East  Indies,  which,  over  and  above  the 
loss  of  a  capital  ship,  is  said  to  have  cost  the  enemy  about 
five  hundred  men;  whereas  the  British  admiral  did  not 
lo.se  one  fifth  part  of  that  number.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
the  behaviour  of  three  ca|itains,  he,  on  his  return  to 
Madras,  appointed  a  court-martial  to  inquire  into  their 
conduct :  two  were  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  the 
third  was  sentenced  to  lose  one  year's  rank. as  a  post- 
captain. 

§  XIV.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Lally  had  disembarked 
his  troops  at  Pondicherry,  and  taking  the  field,  immedi- 
ately invested  the  fort  of  St.  David,  while  the  squadron 
blocked  it  up  by  sea.  Two  English  sliijis  being  at  anchor 
in  the  road  when  the  enemy  arrived,  their  captains  seeing 
no  po.ssibility  of  escaping,  ran  them  on  shore,  set  them  on 
fire,  and  retired  with  their  men  into  the  fortress,  which, 
however,  was  in  a  few  days  surrendered.  A  much  more 
resolute  defence  was  expected  from  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  Major  Poller,  who  commanded  the  garrison.  When 
he  arrived  at  iMadras  he  was  subjected  to  a  court  of  in- 
quiry, which  acquitted  him  of  cowardice,  but  were  of 
opinion  that  the  place  might  have  held  out  much  longer, 
and  that  the  terms  on  which  it  surrendered  were  shameful, 
as  the  enemy  were  not  even  masters  of  the  outward  cover- 
ed way,  as  they  had  made  no  breach,  and  had  a  wet  ditch 
to  fill  up  and  pass,  before  the  town  could  have  been  pro- 
perly assaulted.  Poller,  in  order  to  wipe  oflf  this  disgrace, 
desired  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  with  Colonel  Draper,  and 
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was  mortally  wounded  in  a  sally  at  the  sicce  of  JMadras. 
Admiral  Pococke  having,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  repair- 
ed his  shattered  sliips,  set  sail  ai;ain  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
in  order  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Fort  St.  David's ;  but  not- 
withstandinj;  his  utmost  endeavours,  he  could  not  reach  it 
in  time  to  be  of  any  service.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
month  he  came  in  sii;ht  of  Pondicherry,  from  whence  the 
French  squadron  stood  away  early  next  morning,  nor  was 
it  in  his  power  to  come  up  with  them,  though  he  made  all 
possible  eftbrts  for  that  purpo.se.  Then  receivini;  intelli- 
gence tliat  Fort  St.  David's  wa.s  surrendered  to  the  enemy, 
lie  returned  au'ain  to  Madras,  in  order  to  refresli  his  squa- 
dron. On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  he  sailed  a  third 
time  in  quest  of  ISI.  d'Apche,  and  in  two  days  perceived 
his  squadron,  consistiii!;  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate,  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Pondicherry.  They  no 
sooner  descried  him  advancing  than  tliey  stood  out  to 
sea  as  before,  and  he  continued  to  chase,  in  hopes  of 
bringing  them  to  an  engagement ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
proved  fruitless  till  the  third  of  August,  when,  having 
obtained  the  weather-gage,  he  bore  down  upon  them  in 
order  of  battle.  The  engagement  began  witli  great  impe- 
tnositv  on  both  sides;  but  in  bitle  more  than  ten  minutes 
M.  d'Apchc  set  his  fore-sail,  and  bore  awav,  his  whole 
squadron  following  his  example,  and  maintaining  a  run- 
ning fight  in  a  very  irregular  line.  The  British  admiral 
then  hoisted  the  signal  for  a  general  chase,  whicli  the 
enemy  perceiving,  thought  proper  to  cut  away  their  boats, 
and  crowd  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry.  They 
escaped,  bv  favour  of  tlie  night,  into  the  road  of  Pondi- 
cherry, and  Mr.  Pococke  anchored  with  his  squadron  oflF 
Carieal,  a  French  settlement,  having  thus  obtained  an 
undisputed  victory,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  men  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  wounded,  including  Commodore 
Stevens  and  Captain  Martin,  though  their  wounds  were 
not  dangerous.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
board  the  French  squadron  amounted,  according  to  report, 
to  five  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  their  fleet  was  so  much 
damaged,  that  in  the  beginning  of  September  their  com- 
modore sailed  for  the  island  of  Bourbon,  in  the  same  lati- 
tude with  Madagascar,  in  order  to  refit ;  thus  leaving  the 
command  and  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seas  to  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  whose  fleet,  from  the  beginning  of  this  cam- 
paign, had  been  much  inferior  to  the  French  squadron  in 
number  of  ships  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal. 
§  XV.  Mr.  Lally  having  reduced  Cuddalore  and  Fort 
St.  David's, !>  resolved  to  extort  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
King  of  Tan  jour,  on  pretence  that,  in  the  last  war,  he  had 
granted  an  obligation  to  the  French  governor  for  a  certain 
sum,  which  had  never  been  paid.  Lally  accordingly 
marched  with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men  into  the  do- 
minions of  Tanjonr,  and  demanded  seventy-two  lacks  of 
rupees.  This  extravagant  demand  being  rejected,  he 
plundered  Nagare,  a  trading  town  of  the  sea-coast,  and 
afterwards  invested  the  capital  :  but  after  he  had  prose- 
cuted the  siege  till  a  breach  was  made,  his  provisions  and 
ammunition  beginning  to  fail,  several  vigorous  sallies 
being  made  bv  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Tanjour,  and  the 
place  well  defended  by  European  gunners,  sent  from  the 
English  garrison  at  Trichinopoly,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  with  precipitation,  leaving 
his  cannon  behind.  He  arrived  at  Carieal  about  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  and  from  thence  retired  to  Pondicherry 
towards  tlie  end  of  September.  He  afterwards  cantoned 
his  troops  in  the  province  of  Arcot,  entered  the  citv  with- 
out opposition,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
siege  of  Madras,  which  shall  be  recorded  among  the  inci- 
dents of  the  succeeding  vear.  In  the  meantime,  the  land- 
forces  belonging  to  the  East  India  company  were  so  much 
out-numbered  by  the  reinforcements  which  arrived  with 
Mr.  Lally,  that  they  could  not  pretend  to  keep  the  field, 
but  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  provide 
as  well  as  they  could  for  the  security  of  Fort  St.  George, 
and  the  other  settlements  in  that  part  of  India. 

§  XVI.  Having  particularized  the  events  of  the  war 
which  distinguished  this  year  in  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  those  remote  scenes  in  which  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  was  immediately  and  intimately  concerned,  it  now 


remains  to  record  the  incidents  of  the  military  operations 
in  Germany,  supported  by  British  subsidies,  and  enforced 
by  British  troops,  to  favour  the  abominalde  designs  of  an 
ally,  from  whose  solitary  friendship  the  British  nation  can 
never  reap  any  solid  benefit ;  and  to  defend  a  foreign 
elector,  in  whose  behalf  she  had  already  lavished  an  im- 
mensity of  treasure.  Notwithstanding  the  bloodshed  and 
ravages  which  had  signalized  the  former  campaign,  the 
mutual  losses  of  the  belligerent  powers,  the  incredible  ex- 
pense of  money,  the  difficulty  of  recanting  armies  thinned 
by  sword  and  distemper,  the  scarcity  of  forage  and  pro- 
vision, the  distresses  of  Saxony  in  particular,  and  the 
calamities  of  war,  which  desolated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
empire,  no  proposition  of  peace  was  hinted  by  either  of 
the  parties  concerned  ;  but  the  powers  at  variance  seemed 
to  be  exasperated  against  each  other  with  the  most  impla- 
cable resentment.  Jarring  interests  were  harmonized,  old 
prejudices  rooted  up,  inveterate  jealousies  assuaged,  and 
even  inconsistencies  reconciled  in  connecting  the  confede- 
racy which  was  now  formed  and  established  against  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  seemed  determined  to  employ  the  whole 
power  and  influence  of  his  crown  in  supporting  this  mon- 
arch. Yet  the  members  of  the  grand  confederacy  were 
dlflferently  actuated  by  disagreeing  motives,  which,  in  the 
sequel,  operated  for  the  preservation  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jt'sty,by  preventing  the  full  exertion  of  their  united  strength. 
The  empress-queen,  over  and  above  her  desire  of  retrieving 
Silesia,  which  was  her  primarv  aim,  gave  way  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  personal  hatred  and  revenge,  to  the  gratification 
of  which  she  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  interests  of  her  family,  as  well  as  the  repose  of 
the  empire,  by  admitting  the  natural  enemies  of  her  house 
into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  inviting  them  to  in- 
vade the  dominions  of  her  co-estates,  with  a  formidable 
army.  I'rance,  true  to  her  old  political  maxims,  wished 
to  see  the  house  of  Austria  weakened  by  the  divisions  of 
the  empire,  which  she  accordingly  fomented  ;  for  this  rea- 
son it  could  not  be  her  interest  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburgh  ;  and  therefore  she  had,  no  doubt, 
set  bounds  to  the  prosecution  of  her  schemes  in  concert 
with  the  court  of  Vienna ;  but  her  designs  against  Hanover 
amounted  to  absolute  conquest:  in  pursuance  of  these, 
she  sent  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  across  the  Rhine,  instead  of  four-and-twenty  thou- 
sand, which  she  had  engaged  to  furnish  by  the  original 
treaty  with  the  Empress-Queen  of  Hungary,  who  is  said 
to  have  shared  in  the  spoils  of  the  electorate.  The  czarina, 
by  co-opernting  with  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria, 
gratified  her  personal  disgust  towards  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch, augmented  her  finances  by  considerable  subsidies 
from  both,  and  perhaps  amused  herself  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  establishment  in  the  German  empire;  but 
whether  she  wavered  in  her  own  sentiments,  or  her  ininis- 
try  fluctuated  between  the  promises  of  France  and  the 
presents  of  Great  Britain,  certain  it  is,  her  forces  had  not 
acted  with  vigour  in  Pomcrania;  and  her  general,  Apraxin, 
instead  of  prosecuting  bis  advantage,  had  retreated  itSme- 
diately  after  the  Prussians  miscarried  in  their  attack.  He 
was  indeed  disgraced,  and  tried  for  having  thus  retired 
without  orders  :  but  in  all  probability,  tliis  trial  was  no 
other  than  a  farce  acted  to  amuse  the  other  confederates, 
while  the  Empress  of  Russia  gained  time  to  deliberate 
upon  the  offers  that  were  made,  and  determine  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  that  might 
acenie  to  her  from  persevering  in  the  engagements  which 
she  bad  contracted.  As  for  the  Swedes,  although  they 
had  been  instigated  to  hostilities  against  Prussia  by  the 
intrigues  of  France,  and  flattered  with  hopes  of  retrieving 
Pomerania,  they  prosecuted  the  war  in  such  a  dispirited 
and  ineffectual  manner,  as  plainly  proved  that  either  the 
ancient  valour  of  that  people  was  extinct,  or  that  nation 
was  not  heartily  engaged  in  the  quarrel. 

5  XVII.  When  the  Unssian  general  Apraxin  retreated 
from  Pomerania,  Mareschal  Lehwald,  who  commanded 
the  Prussians  in  that  country,  was  left  at  liberty  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Swedes,  and  accordingly  drove  theni 
before  him  almost  without  opposition.     By  tiie  beginning 
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of  January  tliey  had  evacuated  all  Prussian  Pomerania, 
and  Leiuvald  invaded  their  dominions  in  his  turn.  He, 
in  a  httle  time,  made  himself  master  of  all  Suedisli  Po- 
merania, except  Stralsund  and  the  isle  of  Rugen,anil  pos- 
sessed himself  of  several  magazines  which  the  enemy  had 
erected.  The  Austrian  army,  after  their  defeat  at  Breslaw, 
had  retired  into  Bohemia,  where  they  were  cantoned,  the 
head-quarters  beini;  fixed  at  Koninseratz.  The  King  of 
Prussia  having  cleared  all  his  part  of  Silesia,  except  the 
town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  he  circumscribed  with  a 
blockade,  sent  detachments  from  his  army  cantoned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Breslaw,  to  penetrate  into  the  Austrian 
or  southern  part  of  Silesia,  where  they  surprised  Tioppau 
and  Jaggernsdorf,  while  he  himself  remained  at  Breslaw, 
entertaining  his  officers  with  concerts  of  music.  Not  that 
he  suffered  these  amusements  to  divert  his  attention  from 
subjects  of  greater  importance.  He  laid  Swedish  Pome- 
rania under  contribution,  and  made  a  fresh  demand  of  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns  from  the  electorate  of  Saxony. 
Having  received  intimation  that  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  was  employed  in  providing  magazines  for  the 
French  army,  he  detached  a  body  of  troops  into  that 
country,  who  not  only  secured  the  magazines,  but  levied 
considerable  contributions;  and  the  Duke  retired  to  Lu- 
beck,  attended  by  the  French  minister.  The  states  of 
Saxony  having  proved  a  little  dilatory  in  obeying  his 
Prussian  majesty's  injunction,  received  a  second  intima- 
tion, importing,  that  they  should  levy  and  deliver,  within 
a  certain  time,  eighteen  thousand  recruits  for  his  army, 
pay  into  the  hands  of  his  commissary  one  year's  revenue 
of  the  electorate  in  advance ;  and  Leipsic  was  taxed  with 
an  extraordinary  subsidy  of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
on  pain  of  military  execution.  The  States  were  imme- 
diately convoked  at  Leipsic,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  these 
demands ;  and  the  city  being  unable  to  pay  such  a  con- 
siderable sum,  the  Prussian  troops  began  to  put  their 
monarch's  threats  in  execution.  He  justified  these  pro- 
ceedings, by  declaring  that  the  enemy  had  practised  the 
saiue  violence  and  oppression  on  the  territories  of  his 
allies ;  but  how  the  practice  of  his  declared  enemies,  in 
the  countries  which  they  had  invaded  and  subdued  in  the 
common  course  of  war,  should  justify  him  in  pillaging 
and  oppressing  a  peo|>le,  with  whom  neither  he  nor  his 
allies  were  at  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  As  little  can 
we  reconcile  this  conduct  to  the  character  of  a  prince, 
assuming  the  title  of  protector  of  the  protestant  religion, 
which  is  the  established  faith  among  those  very  Saxons 
<yho  were  subjected  to  such  grievous  impositions;  impo- 
sitions the  more  grievous  and  unmerited,  as  they  had 
never  taken  any  share  in  the  present  war,  but  cautiously 
avoided  every  step  that  might  be  construed  into  provoca- 
tion, since  die  King  of  Prussia  declared  they  might  depend 
upon  his  protection. 

§  X\'III.  Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  events  of 
the  campaign,  it  may  be  nece^sarv  to  inform  the  reader, 
that  the  forces  brought  into  the  field  by  the  Empress- 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  states  of  the  empire,  the 
czarina,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sweden,  fell  very  little 
short  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  all  these  were 
destined  to  act  against  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector 
of  Hanover.  In  opposition  to  this  formidable  confederacv, 
his  Prussian  majesty  was,  by  the  subsidv  from  England, 
the  spoils  of  Saxony,  and  the  revenues  of  Brandenburgli, 
enabled  to  maintain  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men  ;  while  the  Elector  of  Hanover  assembled  a 
body  of  sixty  thousand  men,  composed  of  his  own  elec- 
toral troops,  with  the  auxiliary  mercenaries  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  Buckebourge,  Saxegotha,  and  Brunswick  Wolfenlnit- 
tel,  all  of  them  maintained  by  the  pay  of  Great  Britain. 
At  this  juncture,  indeed,  there  was  no  other  fund  for  their 
subsistence,  as  the  countries  of  Hanover  and  Hesse  were 
possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  former  the  govern- 
ment was  entirely  changed. 

§  XIX.  In  the  month  of  December  in  the  preceding 
year,  a  farmer  of  the  revenues  from  Paris  arrived  at  Han- 
over, where  he  established  his  oflice,  in  order  to  act  by 
virtue  of  powers  from  one  John  Faidy,  to  whom  the 
French  king  granted  the  direction,  receipt,  and  adminis- 

i  Six  days  after  iIih  convpiilion  was  signed  at  C!risl<»r-Sevi.n.  another  act 
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tration  of  all  the  duties  and  revenues  of  the  electorate. 
This  director  was,  hy  a  decree  of  the  council  of  state,  em- 
|)Owered  to  receive  the  revenues,  not  only  of  Hanover,  but 
also  of  all  other  countries  that  should  be  subjected  to  his 
most  christian  majesty  in  the  course  of  the  campaign;  to 
remove  the  receivers  who  had  been  employed  in  any  iiart 
of  the  direction,  receipt,  and  administration  of  the  duties 
and  revenues  of  Hanover,  and  appoint  others  in  Uieir 
room.  The  French  king,  by  the  same  decree,  ordained, 
that  all  persons  who  had  been  intrusted  under  the  preced- 
ing government  with  titles,  papers,  accounts,  registers,  or 
estimates,  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  revenue, 
should  communicate  them  to  John  Faidy,  or  his  attorneys ; 
that  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  districts,  and  common- 
alties, as  well  as  those  who  directed  the  administration  of 
particular  states  and  provinces,  should  deliver  to  the  said 
John  Faidy,  or  his  attorneys,  the  produce  of  six  years  of 
the  duties  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  said  towns,  dis- 
tricts, and  provinces,  reckoning  from  the  first  of  January 
in  the  year  one  thousand  s'even  hundred  and  fifty-one,  to- 
gether with  an  authentic  account  of  the  sums  they  had 
paid  during  that  term  to  the  preceding  sovereign,  and  of 
the  charges  necessarily  incurred.  It  appears  from  the 
nature  of  this  decree,  which  was  dated  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  October,  that  immediately  after  the  conventions  of 
Closter-Seven  and  Bremenworden,'  the  court  of  Versailles 
had  determined  to  change  the  government  and  system  of 
the  electorate,  contrary  to  an  express  article  of  t!ie  capitu- 
lation granted  to  the  city  of  Hanover,  when  it  surrendered 
on  the  ninth  of  August;  and  that  the  crown  of  France  in- 
tended to  take  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  arms,  in  seiz- 
ing places  and  provinces  which  were  not  yet  subdued  :  for, 
by  the  decree  above  mentioned,  the  administration  of 
John  Faidy  extended  to  the  countries  which  might  here- 
after be  conquered.  With  what  regard  to  justice,  then, 
could  the  French  government  charge  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over with  the  infraction  of  articles  ?  or  what  respect  to 
good  faith  and  humanity  did  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ob- 
serve, in  the  order  issued  from  Zell,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  importing,  that  as  the  treaty  made  with  the 
country  of  Hanover  had  been  rendered  void  by  the  viola- 
tion of  the  articles  signed  at  Closter-Seven,  all  the  effects 
belonging  to  the  officers,  or  others,  employed  in  the  Hano- 
verian army,  should  be  confiscated  for  the  use  of  his  most 
christian  majesty  ? 

§  XX.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  being  desirous 
of  averting  a  like  storm  from  his  dominions,  not  only  pro- 
mised to  renounce  all  connexion  with  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britai.T  and  Prussia,  but  even  solicited  the  court  of  France 
to  receive  him  among  the  number  of  its  dependents ;  for, 
on  the  eighteenth  ilay  of  October,  the  minister  of  the  Due 
de  Deuxponts  delivered  at  \'ersailles,  in  the  name  of  the 
landgrave,  the  plan  of  a  treaty  founded  on  the  following 
conditions  :  Tlie  landgrave,  after  having  expressed  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  attaching  himself  wholly  to  France,  proposed 
these  articles  :  That  he  should  enter  into  no  engagement 
against  the  king  and  his  allies ;  and  give  no  assistance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  enemies  of  his  majesty  and  his 
allies  :  that  he  should  never  give  his  vote,  in  the  general 
or  particular  assemblies  of  the  empire,  against  his  majesty's 
interest ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  employ  his  interest,  jointly 
with  France,  to  quiet  the  troubles  of  the  empire  :  that,  for 
this  end,  his  troops,  which  had  served  in  the  Hanoverian 
army,  should  engage  in  the  service  of  France,  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  act  in  the  present  war  against  his 
Britannic  majesty  :  that,  immediately  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  his  most  christian  majesty  should  restore  the 
dominions  of  the  landgrave  in  the  same  condition  they 
were  in  when  sulidued  by  the  French  forces :  that  these 
dominions  should  be  exempted  from  all  further  contribu- 
tions, either  in  money,  corn,  forage,  wood,  or  cattle,  though 
already  imposed  on  the  subjects  of  Hesse  ;  and  the  French 
troops  pay  for  all  the  provision  with  which  thev  might  be 
supplied  ;  in  which  case  the  landgrave  should  exact  no 
toll  for  warlike  stores,  provisions,  or  other  articles  of  that 
nature,  which  might  |iass  through  his  dominions  :  that  the 
King  of  France  should  guarantee  all  his  estates,  all  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  particularly  the  act  of 
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assurance  signed  by  his  son,  the  hereditary  prince,  with  re- 
gard to  religion;  use  his  interest  with  the  emperor  and  the 
enijiress-iiueen,  that  in  consideration  of  the  immense  losses 
ana  duniascts  his  most  serene  highness  had  suffered  since 
the  Frencli  invaded  his  country,  and  of  the  great  sums  he 
should  lose  with  England  in  arrears  and  subsidies  by  this 
accommodation,  he  might  he  excused  from  furnishing  Ins 
contingent  to  the  army  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  from  pay- 
ing the  Roman  months  granted  by  the  diet  of  the  empire ; 
tuid  if,  in  resentment  of  this  convention,  the  states  of  his 
serene  highness  should  be  attacked,  his  most  christian  ma- 
iesty  should  afford  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  succours. 
These  proposals  will  speak  for  themselves  to  the  reader's 
apprehension ;  and  if  lie  be  not  blinded  by  the  darkest 
mists  of  prejudice,  exhibit  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a 
genuine  German  ally.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel 
had  been  fed  with  tlie  good  things  of  England,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  when  his  friendship  could  not  avail,  nor  his 
aversion  prejudice,  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  :  but  he 
was  retained  in  that  season  of  tranquillity  as  a  friend,  on 
whose  services  the  most  implicit  dependence  might  be 
placed  in  any  future  storm  or  commotion.  How  far  he 
merited  this  confidence  and  favour  might  have  been  de- 
termined by  reflecting  on  his  conduct  during  the  former 
war:  in  (he  course  of  which  his  troops  were  hired  to  tlie 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  enemies  alternately,  as  the 
scale  of  convenience  happened  to  preponderate.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  troubles,  he  had  acted  as  a 
mercenary  to  Great  Britain,  althouah  he  was  a  principal 
ill  the  dispute,  and  stood  connected  with  her  designs  by 
solemn  treaty,  as  well  as  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  ho- 
nour :  hut  now  that  the  cause  of  Hanover  seemed  to  he 
on  the  decline,  and  his  own  dominions  had  suffered  bv  the 
fate  of  the  war,  he  not  only  appeared  willing  to  abandon 
his  benefactor  and  ally,  but  even  sued  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  his  adversary.  This  intended  defection  was, 
however,  prevented  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  foresee ;  and  his  troops  continued  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  Hanoverians. 

§  XXL  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  not  singu- 
lar in  making  such  advances  to  the  French  monarch.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  still  more  nearly  connected  with  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  used  such  uncommon  expedition 
in  detaching  himself  from  the  totterin?  fortune  of  Hanover, 
that  in  ten  days  after  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles :  so  that  the  negociation  must  have  been  begun  be- 
fore that  convention  took  place.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
September  his  minister  at  Vienna,  by  virtue  of  full  powers 
from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  accepted  and  signed  tlie 
conditions  which  the  French  king  and  his  Austrian  ally 
thought  proper  to  impose.  These  imported.  That  his  most 
christian  majesty  should  keep  possession  of  the  cities  of 
Brunswick  and  Wolfenbuttel  during  the  war,  and  make 
use  of  the  artillery,  arms,  and  military  stores  deposited  in 
their  arsenals:  that  the  duke's  forces,'on  their  return  from 
the  catnpof  the  Dukeof  Cumberland,  should  be  disband- 
ed and  disarmed ;  and  take  an  oath,  that  they  should  not, 

k  Ti-ansUtioD  of  the  letter  written  by  Itie  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  bis 
bruther  Hrince  Ferdinand  : 
SIR. 

"  t  KNOW  you  too  welt  to  dout>t  that  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  at 
pr*fsriit.  with  respect  to  each  other,  gives  you  abuntUiice  of  uneasiness  : 
nor  will  you  doubt  that  it  uives  me  equal  concern  :  indeed,  it  afflicts  me 
greatly.  Meanwhile,  I  could  never,  my  dearest  brother,  have  believed 
that  you  would  be  the  person  who  should  carry  away  from  loe  my  eldest 
son.    I  am  exceedingly  tnortitied  to  find  myself  under  the  hard 


Jour  family,  and  hriria  a  slain  upon  your  country,  which  you  preleni]  to 

"ary  prince,  my  son,  was  at  Ifamburgh  by  my  orders, 

ed  him  to  Staile.    Coujrl  he  distrust  his  uncle,  an  uncle 


The  hereditary  prince,  my  son,  was  at  Ifamburgh  by  my  ordei 
.    u  have  carried  him  to  Staile.    Coujrl  he  distrust  his  unci 
who  hath  done  so  much  honour  to  his   family  ?  Could  lie  lielit 


uncle  would  deprive  iiim  of  liiierty,  a  liberty  never  refiiserl  to  the  lowest 
officer.'  1  ordered  him  to  make  a  tour  to  Holland:  could  not  the  lowest 
officer  have  done  as  much  '  I^t  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  my  troops, 
amoOE  whom  he  served,  were  to  have  staid  with  the  Hanoverians,  would 
it  not  have  tieen  still  in  my  power  to  give  an  officer  leave  of  absence,  nr 
even  leave  to  resign  his  commission?  and  would  you  hinder  your  brollier, 
file  head  of  your  family,  and  of  such  a  family  as  ours,  to  exercise  this  right 
with  regard  to  a  son,  who  is  the  hereditary  prince,  of  whose  ri-jhls  ao't 
prerogatives  you  cannot  f>e  ignorant?  It  is  impossitde  you  couhl  have 
ronreive<l  such  designs,  without  the  suggestions  of  others.  1  hose  w  ho  did 
suggest  Ibeni  have  trampleil  on  the  rights  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  the 
priiires  of  Germany  ;  they  have  induced  you  to  add  to  all  tlie-se  the  most 
< Tiiel  insult  on  a  brother  whom  you  love,  and  who  always  loved  you  with 
the  warmest  affection.  Would  you  have  your  brother  lay  his  Just  com- 
l>l.,infs  against  you  tiefore  the  whole  empire,  and  all  Kuro[>er  Are  not 
your  proceedings  wiUiout  example?  What  is  Germany  l)ecome  ?  What  are 


during  the  present  war,  serve  against  the  king  or  his  allies: 
that  the  duke  should  be  permitted  to  maintain  a  battalion 
of  foot,  and  two  squadrons  of  horse,  for  the  guard  of  his 
person  and  castles ;  but  the  regulations  made  by  Mare- 
schal  Richelieu  and  the  intendant  of  his  army  should  sub- 
sist on  their  present  footing  :  that  the  duke  should  furnish 
his  contingent  in  money  and  troops,  agreeably  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire:  that  his  forces  should  immediately  join 
those  whicli  the  Germanic  body  had  assembled  ;  and  that 
he  should  order  his  minister  at  Ralisbon  to  vote  conform- 
ably to  the  resolutions  of  the  diet,  approved  and  confirmed 
by  the  emperor.  In  consideration  of  all  these  concessions, 
the  duke  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  the  French  king^ 
who  graciously  promised  that  neither  his  revenues  nor  his 
treasure  should  be  touched,  nor  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice invaded  ;  and  tiiat  nothing  further  should  be  demand- 
ed, but  winter-quarters  for  the  regiments  which  should 
pa.ss  that  season  in  the  country  of  Brunswick.  How  sera* 
pulously  soever  the  duke  might  have  intended  to  observe 
the  articles  of  this  treaty,  his  intentions  were  frustrated  by 
the  conduct  of  his  brother  Prince  Ferdinand,  who,  being 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  an(^ 
ordered  to  resume  the  operations  of  war  against  the  eiiemya 
detained  the  troops  of  iSiunswick,  as  well  as  his  nephewj 
the  hereditary  prince,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  which  his 
brother  had  signed,  and  the  injunctions  which  he  had  lai^ 
upon  his  son  to  quit  the  army,  and  make  a  tour  to  Holland^ 
The  duke  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter  to  Prince  Ferdi-' 
nand,  pathetically  complaining  that  he  had  seduced  his 
troops,  decoyed  his  son,  and  disgraced  his  family ;  insisting 
upon  the  prince's  pursuing  his  journey,  as  well  as  upon  the 
return  of  the  troops  ;  and  threatening,  in  case  of  non-com- 
pliance, to  use  other  means  that  should  be  more  effectual.'' 
Notw  ithstanding  this  warm  remonstrance.  Prince  Ferdinand 
adhered  to  his  plan.  He  detained  the  troops  and  tlie  here- 
ditary prince,  who,  being  fond  of  the  service,  in  a  little 
time  signalized  himself  by  very  extraordinary  acts  of  bra- 
very and  conduct;  and  means  were  found  to  reconcile  his 
father  to  measures  that  expressly  contradicted  his  engage- 
ments with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  \'ersailles. 

§  XX I L  The  defeat  of  the  F'rench  army  at  Rosbach, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Pomerania,  had  en- 
tirely changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  empire.  The  French 
king  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  his  conquests  on  that 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  threats  sounded  no  longer  terri- 
ble in  the  ears  of  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  allies.  As 
little  formidable  were  the  denunciations  of  the  emperor, 
who  had,  by  a  decree  of  the  Aulic  council,  communicated 
to  the  diet  certain  mandates,  issued  in  the  month  of  August 
in  the  preceding  year,  on  pain  of  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
with  avocatory  letters  annexed,  against  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  other  princes  acting  in 
concert  with  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  French  court  like- 
wise published  a  virulent  memorial,  after  the  convention 
of  Closter-Seven  had  been  violated,  and  set  aside,  drawing 
an  invidious  parallel  between  the  conduct  of  the  French 
king  and  the  proceedings  of  his  Britannic  majesty;  in 
which  the  latter  is  taxed  with  breach  of  faith,  and  almost 


its  princes  become,  and  our  house  in  particular  ?  Is  it  the  interest  of  the 
two  kings,  the  cause  of  your  country,  and  my  cause,  that  you  pretend  to 
support  i  1  repeat  it,  brother,  that  this  design  could  not  have  been  framed 
by  you.  1  again  command  my  son  to  pursue  Ins  journey ;  and  t  cannot 
will  give  the  least  olislruction  ;  if  you  should,  (which  I  pray 

raslrair- '  '  ■ — *■ 

As  tr 
11.1  no 


tied  ;  and  an  incident  happening,  thev  1m:  '  '  ,,  i  r  ,  i  _  r.-ninved, 
they  were  to  have  continued  their  mail  I  .  !l.>i,>ir.  uillfieno 
longer  twund  bv  the  convention,  wb jit-  1  :  '  .  '^  i  it  ..ii  tlieir  won), 
but  have  also,  in  conformity  with  tli.-H  ■.  'm,  :  ^uvi.tteil  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  at  Vienna.  After  all  thfs.  .  :  ,il  iiaie  me  contra- 
dict myself,  break  my  word,  and  entir.lv  m ■,    ..rrir,  as  weft  MS  my 

honour.  Did  you  ever  know  your  brotner  gniltv  m  ^nrli  things?  'I rue  it 
is,  i  have,  as  you  say,  sacrificed  my  alt,  or  rather.  I  have  been  sacrificed. 
'I'heonly  thing  left  nie  ts  my  honour  :  and,  in  the  unhappy  contrast  of  our 
situations,  1  lament  tiuth  you  and  myself,  that  itstiould  be  from  you,  my 
dear  brother,  I  sliould  receive  the  cruel  ailvice  to  give  up  my  honour.  I 
cannot  listen  to  it ;  I  cannot  recede  from  my  promise.  My  trooiis,  there- 
fore,  must  return  home,  agreeably  to  what  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and 
the  Hanoverian  ministry  stipulated  with  regard  to  me  in  the  strongest 
manner.  I  am  afraid  that  the  true  circumsunces  of  things  are  concealed 
from  you.  Kol  to  detain  your  express  loo  lung,  1  shall  send  you.  by  the 
post,  copies  of  alt  I  have  written  tnthe  Hanoverian  ministry,  llwill  grieve 
your  honest  heart  to  rearl  it.  I  am,  with  a  heart  almost  broken,  vet  full  ol 
tenderness  for  you,  your,  &c. 
'•  Blackenbourg,  Nov.  S7, 1757." 
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every  meanness  tliat  could  stain  the  character  of  a  monarch. 
In  answer  to  the  emperor's  decree  and  this  virulent  charge, 
Baron  Gimmirijin,  the  electoral  minister  of  Brunswick 
Lunenbours,  presented  to  the  diet,  in  November,  a  lonj; 
memorial,  recapitulating  the  important  services  his  sove- 
reign had  done  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  ungrateful 
leturiis  he  had  reaped,  in  the  queen's  refusing  to  assist  him, 
when  his  dommions  were  threatened  with  an  invasion.  He 
enumerated  many  instances  in  which  she  had  assisted,  en- 
couraged, and  even  jomed  the  enemies  of  the  electorate, 
in  contempt  of  her  former  encouragements,  and  directly 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  He  refuted 
every  article  of  the  charge  which  the  French  court  had 
brought  against  him  in  their  virulent  libel,  retorted  the  im- 
putations of  perfidy  and  ambition,  and,  with  respect  to 
France,  justified  every  particular  of  his  own  conduct. 

§  XXIII.  While  the  French  and  Hanoverian  armies 
remained  in  their  winter-quarters,  the  former  at  Zell,  and 
the  latter  at  Lunenbourg,  divers  petty  enterprises  were  ex- 
ecuted liy  detachments  with  various  success.  The  Hano- 
verian General  Juncheim,  having  taken  post  at  Halberstadt 
and  Quedlimbourg,  from  whence  he  made  excursions  even 
to  the  gates  of  Brunswick,  and  kept  the  French  army  in 
continual  alarm,  was  visited  by  a  large  bodv  of  the  enemy, 
who  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Acliersleben,  committed 
great  excesses  in  the  town  of  Halberstadt  and  its  neigh- 
bourliood,  and  carried  off  hostages  for  the  payment  of  con- 
tributions. General  Hanlenberg,  another  Hanoverian 
officer,  having  dislodged  the  French  detachments  that  oc- 
cupied Burgli,  V'ogel sack,  and  Ritterhude,  and  cleared  the 
whole  territory  of  Bremen,  in  the  month  of  January  the 
Duke  de  Broglio  assembled  a  considerable  corps  of  troops 
that  were  cantoned  at  Ottersburg,  Rothenburgh,  and  the 
adjacent  country,  and  advancing  to  Bremen,  demanded 
admittance,  threatening  that,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  he  would 
have  recourse  to  extremities,  and  punish  the  inhabitants 
severely,  should  they  make  the  least  opposition.  When 
their  deputies  waited  upon  him,  to  desire  a  short  time  for 
deliberation,  he  answered,  "  Not  a  moment — the  Duke  de 
Richelieu's  orders  are  peremptory,  and  admit  of  no  delav." 
He  accordingly  ordered  the  cannon  to  advance;  the  wall 
was  scaled,  arid  the  gates  would  have  been  forced  open 
had  not  the  magistrates,  at  the  earnest  importunity  of  the 
people,  resolved  to  comply  with  the  demand.  A' second 
deputation  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Duke  de 
Broglio,  signifying  their  compliance  ;  and  the  eates  being 
opened  he  marched  into  the  city  at  midnight,  after  having 
promised  upon  his  honour  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  the  prejudice  of  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  no  out- 
rage cffered  to  the  privileges  of  the  regency,  to  the  liberty, 
religion,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  This  conquest, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  being  joined  by  a  body  of  Prussian  horse,  under 
the  command  of  "Prince  George  "of  Holstein  Gottorp,  the 
whole  army  was  put  in  motion,  and  advanced  to  the  coun- 
try of  Bremen  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  enemy 
were  dislodged  from  Rothenburg,  Ottersburg, and  Verden, 
and  lliev  abandoned  the  city  of  Bremen  at  the  approach 
of  the  Hanoverian  general,  who  took  possession  of  it  with- 
out opposition. 

§  XXIV.  By  this  time  the  court  of  Versailles,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  condiirt  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
had  recalled  that  general  from  Germany,  where  his  place 
was  supplied  by  the  Count  de  Clermont,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  jov  of  the  Ht.no- 
verian  subjects,  among  whom  Richelieu  "had  committed 
many  flagrant  and  inhuman  acts  of  rapine  and  oppression. 
The  new  commander  found  his  master's  forces  reduced  to 
a  deplorable  condition,  by  the  accidents  of  war,  and  dis- 
tempers arising  from  hard  duty,  severe  weatlier,  and  tlie 
want  of  necessaries.  As  he  could  not  pretend,  with  such 
a  wTCtched  remnant,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand in  the  field,  or  even  maintain  the  footing  which  his 
predecessor  had  gained,  he  found  himself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  reiiring  with  all  possible  expedition  towards  the 
Rhine.  As  the  allies  advanced,  his  troops  retreated  from 
their  distant  quarters  with  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave 
behind  all  their  sick,  together  with  a  great  part  of  their 
baggage  and  artillery,  besides  a  great  number  of  officers 
and  soldiers,  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  parties  by 


whom  they  were  pursued.  The  inhabitants  of  Hanover, 
perceiving  the  French  intended  to  abandon  that  city,  were 
overwhelmed  with  the  fear  of  being  subjected  to  every 
species  of  violence  and  abuse :  but  their  apprehensions 
were  happily  disappointed  by  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  Duke  de  Randan,  the  French  governor,  who  not  only 
took  effectual  measures  for  restraining  the  soldiers  within 
the  bounds  of  the  most  rigid  discipline  and  moderation, 
but  likewise  exhibited  a  noble  proof  of  generosity,  almost 
without  example.  Instead  of  destroying  his  magazine  of 
provisions,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  war,  he  or- 
dered the  whole  to  be  either  sold  at  a  low  price,  or  distri- 
buted among  the  poor  of  the  city,  who  had  been  long  ex- 
posed to  the  horrors  of  famine;  an  actof  godlike  humaiiily, 
which  ought  to  dignify  the  character  of  that  worthy  noble- 
man above  all  the  titles  that  military  fame  can  deserve,  or 
arbitrary  monarclis  bestow.  The  regency  of  Hanover 
were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  Ijeroic  beha- 
viour on  this  occasion,  tiiat  they  gratefully  acknowledged 
it,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him  and  the  Count  de  Clermont; 
and  on  the  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Heaven,  for  their 
being  delivered  from  tlieir  enemies,  the  clergy,  in  their 
sermons,  did  not  fail  to  celebrate  and  extol  the  charity  and 
benevolenceoftheDukede Randan.  Suchglorioustestimo- 
nies,  even  from  enemies,  must  have  afford ed  the  most  exqui- 
site pleasure  to  a  mind  endued  with  sensibility  ;  and  this  no 
doubt  maybe  termed  oneof  the  fairest  triumpfisof  humanity. 
§  XXV.  The  two  grand  divisions  of  the  French  army, 
quartered  at  Zell  and  Hanover,  retired  in  good  order  to 
Hamelen,  where  they  collected  all  their  troops,  except  those 
that  were  left  in  Hoya,  and  about  four  thousand  men 
placed  in  garrison  at  Minden,  to  retard  the  operations  of 
the  combined  army.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  February, 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Count  de  Chabot  was  posted  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops  at  Hoya,  upon  the  \\  eser,  de- 
tached the  hereditary  prince  of  Brunswick,  with  four 
battalions,  and  some  lii;ht  troops  and  dragoons,  to  dislodge 
them  from  that  neighbourhood.  This  enterprise  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmost  intrepidity.  The  hereditary  prince 
passed  the  Weser  at  Bremen  with  part  of  his  detachment, 
while  the  rest  advanced  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  and  the 
enemy,  being  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  were  in  a  little 
time  forced,  and  thrown  into  confusion.  The  bridge  being 
abandoned,  and  near  seven  hundred  men  taken  prisoners, 
the  Count  de  Chabot  threw  himself,. with  two  battalions, 
into  the  castle,  where  he  resolved  to  support  himself,  in 
hope  of  being  relieved.  The  regiment  of  Bretagne,  and 
some  detachments  of  dragoons,  were  actually  on  the  march 
to  his  assistance.  The  hereditary  prince  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  circumstance,  being  also  destitute  of 
heavy  artillery  to  besiege  the  place  in  form,  and  taking  it 
for  granted  he  should  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  )>ost 
after  it  might  be  taken,  he  listened  to  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation proposed  by  the  French  general,  whose  garrison 
was  suffered  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war;  but 
their  cannon,  stores,  and  ammunition,  were  surrendered  to 
the  victor.  This  was  the  first  exploit  of  the  hereditary 
prince,  whose  valour  and  activity,  on  many  subsequent 
occasions,  shone  with  distinguished  lustre.  He  had  no 
sooner  reduced  Hoya,  than  he  marched  to  the  attack  of 
Jlinden,  which  he  invested  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion. 
After  the  reduction  of  this  city  the  combined  army  ad- 
vanced towards  Hamelen,  where  the  French  general  had 
established  his  head-quarters :  but  he  abandoned  them  at 
the  approach  of  the  allies,  and  leaving  behind  all  his  sick 
and  wounded,  with  part  of  his  magazines,  retired  without 
halting  to  Paderhorn,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rhine,  re- 
calling in  his  march  the  troops  that  were  in  Embden,  Cas- 
sel,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse,  all  which  places  were 
now  evacuated.  They  were  terribly  harassed  in  their 
retreat  by  the  Prussian  hussars,  and  a  body  of  light 
horse,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hanoverian  hunters, 
who  took  a  great  numlier  of  prisoners,  together  with  many 
baggage-waggons,  and  some  artillery.  Such  was  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  enemy's  retreat,  that  they  couhl  not  find 
time  to  destroy  all  their  magazines  of  provision  and  forage ; 
and  even  forgot  to  call  in  the  garrison  of  \'echte,  a  small 
fortress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diepholt,  who  were  made 
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prisoners  of  war,  and  here  was  found  a  comnlete  train  of 
battering  cannon  and  mortars.  Tlie  Count  de  Clermont, 
havnig  reached  the  banks  of  the  Uliine,  distributed  his 
forces  into  quarters  of  cantonment  in  Wesel  and  the  ad- 
joining country,  while  Prince  Ferdinand  cantoned  the 
allied  army  in  the  bishopric  of  Munster;  here,  however, 
he  did  not  long  remain  inactive.  In  die  latter  end  of 
May  he  ordered  a  detachment  to  pass  the  Rhine  at  Dnvs- 
bonrg,  under  tlie  command  of  Colonel  Schcither,  wdio 
executed  his  order  without  loss,  defeated  three  battalions 
of  the  enemy,  and  took  five  pieces  of  cannon.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  the  whole  army  passed  the  Rhine,  on 
a  bridge  constructed  for  the  occasion,  defeated  a  body  of 
Frencli  cavalry,  and  obtained  divers  other  advantages  in 
their  march  towards  ^Vesel.  Kaisersworth  was  surprised, 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  either  killed  or  taken,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  siege 
of  Dnsseldorp.  In  the  meantime  the  Count  de  Clermont, 
being  unable  to  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  was 
olilmed  to  secure  his  troops  with  strong  intrenchments, 
until  I'.e  sliould  be  properly  reinforced. 

§  XX\'I.  The  court  of  Versailles,  though  equally  mor- 
tified and  confounded  at  the  turn  of  their  affairs  in  Ger- 
many, did  not  sit  tamely  and  behold  this  reverse;  but 
exerted  their  usual  spirit  and  expedition  in  retrievini;  the 
losses  they  had  sustained.  They  assembled  a  body  of 
troops  at  Hanau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  wlio,  it  was  said,  had  received  orders  to  penetrate, 
by  the  way  of  Donawert,  Ingoldstadi,  and  Arnherg,  into 
Bohemia.  In  the  meantime,  reinforcements  daily  arrived 
in  the  camp  of  the  Count  de  Clermont ;  and,  as  repeated 
complaints  had  been  made  of  the  want  of  discipline  and 
subordination  in  that  army,  measures  were  taken  for  re- 
forming the  troops  liy  seventy  and  example.  The  Jlare- 
schal  Duke  de  Belleisle,  who  now  acted  as  secretary  at 
war  with  uncommon  abilitv,  wrote  a  letter  directed  to  all 
the  colonels  of  infantry,  threatening  them,  in  the  king's 
name,  widi  the  loss  of  dieir  regiments,  should  they  con- 
nive any  longer  at  the  scandalous  practice  of  buying  com- 
missions ;  an  abuse  which  had  crept  into  the  service  under 
V.YIOUS  pretexts,  to  the  discouragement  of  merit,  the  relax- 
ation of  discipline,  and  tlie  total  extinction  of  laudable 
emulation.  The  Prince  of  Clermont  having  quitted  his 
strong  camp  at  Rhinefeldt,  retired  to  Niiys,  a  little  higher 
up  the  river,  and  detached  a  considerable  corp.s,  under  the 
command  of  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  to  take  post  at 
Crevelt,  situated  in  the  plain  between  his  armv  and  the 
camp  of  the  allies,  winch  fronted  the  town  of  Meurs  :  after 
several  motions  on  both  sides.  Prince  rerd;inand  resolved 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  forthwith  made  a  disposition  for 
this  purpose.  He  assigned  die  command  of  the  whole 
left  wing,  consisting  of  eighteen  battalions  and  twentv- 
eight  squ.adrons,  to  Lieutenant-General  Sporcken  ;  the 
conduct  of  the  right  wing,  composed  of  sixteen  battalions 
and  fourteen  squadrons,  was  intrusted  to  the  hereditary 
prince  and  Major-General  W'angenheim  ;  the  squadrons, 
with  the  addition  of  two  regiments  of  Prussian  drajoons, 
were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Prince  of 
Holstein,  while  the  hereditary  prince  commanded  the  in- 
fantry. The  light  troops,  consisting  of  five  squadrons  of 
hussars,  were  divided  between  the  Prince  of  Holstein  and 
Lieutenant-General  Sporcken.  Major  Lnckner's  squad- 
ron, together  with  Scheidier's  corps,  were  ordered  to  ob- 
serve the  flank  of  the  enemy's  ri-.:ht,  and  with  this  view 
were  posted  in  the  village  of  Papendeick  ;  and  a  batt.alion 
of  the  troops  of  Wolfenbiittrd  were  left  in  the  town  of 
Hulste,  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army.  Prince  Ferdinand's 
design  was  to  attack  the  enemy  on  their  left  (lank  ;  but  the 
execution  was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  woods 
and  ditches  that  embarrassed  the  route,  and  the  numerous 
ditches  that  intersected  this  part  of  die  country.  On  the 
twenty-third  day  of  June,  at  four  in  the  morning,  the  army 
be'.'an  to  move;  the  right  advancing  in  two  columns  as  far 
as  St.  Anthony,  and  the  left  marching  up  within  half  a 
leiigue  of  Crevelt.  The  prince,  having  viewed  the  position 
of  the  enemy  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Anthonv,  procured 
guides,  and  having  received  all  the  necessary  hints  of  in- 


hop«of  tliat  illustrious  family,  a  young  nobicman  of  extraordinary  t 


formation,  proceeded  to  the  right,  in  order  to  charge  the 
enemy's  left  Hank  by  the  villages  of  Worst  and  Anrath; 
but,  in  order  to  divide  their  attention,  and  keep  them  Id 
suspense  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  his  nrincipal  attack, 
he  directed  die  Generals  S(iorcken  and  Ooerg  to  advance 
against  them  by  the  way  of  Crevelt  and  St.  Anthony,  and, 
in  particular,  to  make  the  most  of  thfeir  artillery,  that, 
being  employed  at  three  different  places  at  once,  they 
might  be  prevented  from  sending  any  reinforcement  to  the 
left,  where  the  chief  attack  was  intended.  These  precau- 
tions being  taken,  Prince  Ferdinand,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  right  wmg,  continued  his 
march  in  two  columns  to  the  village  of  AnraUi,  where  he 
fell  in  with  an  advanced  party  of  the  French,  which,  after 
a  few  discharges  of  musketry,  retired  to  their  camp  and 
gave  the  alarm.  In  the  meantime,  both  armies  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the 
pUain  between  the  villages  of  Anrath  and  Willich,  opposite 
to  the  French  forces,  whose  left  was  covered  with  a  wood. 
The  action  began  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  severe 
cannonading  on  the  part  of  Pnnce  Ferdinand,  which, 
though  well  supported,  proved  ineffectual  in  drawing  the 
enemy  from  their  cover;  he,  therefore,  determined  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  the  wood  by  dint  of  small  arms.  The 
hereditary  prince  immediately  advanced  with  the  whole 
front,  and  a  very  obstinate  action  ensued.  iMeanwhile, 
the  cavalry  on  the  right  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  the 
wood  on  the  other  side,  where  the  enemy  had  raised  two 
batteries,  which  were  sustained  by  forty  squadrons  of  horse. 
After  a  terrible  fire  had  been  maintained  on  both  sides, 
till  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  grenadiers  forced  the  intrench- 
ments in  the  wood,  which  were  lined  by  the  F.rench  in- 
fantry. These  giving  way,  abandoned  the  wood  in  the 
utmost  disorder;  but  the  pursuit  was  checked  by  the  con- 
duct and  resolution  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which,  not- 
withstanding a  dreadful  fire  from  the  artillery  of  the  allies, 
maintained  their  ground,  and  covered  Oie  foot  in  their 
retreat  to  Nuys.  The  success  of  the  day  was,  in  a  good 
measure,  owing  to  the  artillery  on  the  left  and  in  the  cen- 
tre, with  which  the  Generals  Sporcken  and  Oberg  had  done 
great  execution,  and  employed  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
on  that  side,  while  Prince  Ferdinand  prosecuted  his  attack 
on  the  other  quarter.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
their  right  wing  and  centre  retired  in  great  order  to  Nuys, 
though  the  left  was  defeated,  with  t]ie  loss  of  some  stand- 
ards, colours,  and  pieces  of  cannon,  and  six  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.'  This  victory,  how- 
ever, which  cost  the  allies  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  was 
not  at  all  decisive  in  its  consequences;  and,  indeed,  the 
plan  seemed  only  calculated  to  display  the  enterprising 
genius  of  the  Hanoverian  general.  True  it  is,  the  French 
army  took  refiige  under  the  cannon  of  Cologn,  where  they 
remained,  without  hazarding  any  step  for  die  relief  of 
Dnsseldorp,  which  Prince  Ferdinand  immediately  in- 
vested, and  in  a  fevp  days  reduced,  the  garrison  being 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  not,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  carry 
arms  a-.'alnst  the  allies. 

§  XXVn.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Count  de  Clermont 
resigned  his  command,  which  was  conferred  upon  M.  de 
Contades,  and  the  French  army  was  considerably  rein- 
forced. He  even  threatened  to  attack  Prince  Ferdinand 
In  his  turn,  and  made  some  motions  with  that  design,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  little  river  Erff,  behind  which  the 
prince  resolved  to  lie  quiet,  until  he  should  be  joined  by 
the  body  of  British  troops  under  the  command  of  die  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  first  division  of  which  had  just  landed 
at  Enibden.  He  fl.attered  himself  that  the  Prince  of 
Vsembourg,  at  the  head  of  the  I  Itssiau  troops,  would  find 
employment  for  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  who  had  marched 
from  Hanau,  with  a  design  to  penetrate  into  the  land- 
graviate  of  Hessc-Cassel ;  his  vanguard  had  been  already 
surprised  and  defeated  by  the  militia  of  the  country:  and 
the  Prince  of  ^'sembourg  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  regular  forces,  assembled  to  oppose  hi.s  further 
progress.  Prince  Ferdinand,  therefore,  hoped  that  the 
operations  of  the  French  general  would   be  effectually 

plishmcnts,  who  finished  a  short  life  of  honour  in  the  embrace  of  militmy 
viory,  and  fell  uallHotly  tiuhtinii  at  th>-  head  of  his  own  regiment,  to  tlie 
inexpressible  grief  of  bis  a^ied  falher,  and  the  universal  regret  of  his  country. 
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impeded,  until  he  himself,  being  joined  by  the  British 
troops,  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pass  the  RIeuse,  tnuis- 
fer  tne  seat  of  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  thus  muke  a 
diversion  from  the  Rhine,  and  perliaps  oblijie  the  Pruice 
de  Soubise  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  |)rincipal 
French  arnjy,  commanded  by  M.  de  Contades.  He  had 
formed  a  plan  wliich  would  have  anssvered  these  purposes 
effectually,  and,  in  execution  of  it,  marched  to  Rureniond 
on  the  Maese,  when  his  measures  were  totally  disconcerted 
by  a  varietv  of  incidents  which  he  could  not  foresee.  The 
Prince  of  Ysenibourg  was,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
July,  defeated  at  Sangarshausen  In  the  Duke  de  Broglio, 
whom  the  Prince  de  Soubise  had  detached  against  hnn 
with  a  number  of  troops  greatly  superior  to  that  which  the 
Hessian  general  commanded.  The  Duke  de  Broglio,  who 
commanded  the  corps  that  formed  tlie  vanguard  of  Sou- 
bise's  army,  having  learned  at  Cassel,  tiiat  t!ie  Hessian 
troops,  ui  der  the  Prince  of  Ysembourg,  were  retirmg 
towards  Munden,  he  advanced,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
July,  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  the  village  of 
Sangarshausen,  where  he  found  them  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  and  forthwith  made  a  disposition  for  the  attack.  At 
first  his  cavalry  were  repulsed  by  the  Hessian  horse, 
which  charged  the  French  infantry,  and  were  broke  in 
their  turn.  The  Hessians,  though  greatly  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  the  enemy,  made  a  very  obstinate  resistance,  by 
favour  of  a  rock  in  the  Fulde  tliat  covered  their  right,  and 
a  wood  by  which  their  left  was  secured.  The  dispute  was 
so  ohstinate,  that  the  enemy's  left  was  obliged  to  give 
ground  ;  but  the  Duke  de  Broglio  ordering  a  fresh  corps 
to  advance,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Hessians, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  gave  way  ;  part  plunged  into 
the  river,  where  many  perished,  and  part  threw  themselves 
into  the  wood,  through  which  they  escaped  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  hussars,  who  took  above  two  hundred  soldiers 
and  fifty  officers,  including  the  Count  de  Canitz,  wlio  was 
second  in  command.  They  likewise  found  on  the  field  of 
battle  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  at  Munden  :  but 
the  carnage  was  pretty  considerable,  and  nearly  equal  on 
both  sides.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  exceeded  two  thousand  ;  the  loss 
of  the  Hessians  was  not  so  great.  The  Prince  of  Ysem- 
bourg, having  collected  the  remains  of  his  little  army,  took 
post  at  Eimbeck,  where  he  soon  was  reinforced,  and  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  tliousand  men  :  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  advantage,  the  enemy  became  masters  of 
the  W'eser,  and  opened  to  themselves  a  free  passage  into 
VVeslphalia. 

§  XXVIII.  Tlie  progress  of  Prince  Ferdinand  upon  the 
Maese  had  been  retarded  by  a  long  succession  of  heavy 
rains,  which  broke  up  the  roads,  and  rendered  the  country 
impassable ;  and  now  the  certain  information  of  this 
unlucky  check  left  him  no  alternative  but  a  battle  or  a  re- 
treat across  the  Rhine ;  the  first  was  carefully  avoided  by 
the  enemy;  the  latter  resolution,  therefore,  he  found  him- 
self under  a  necessity  to  embrace.  In  his  present  position 
he  was  hampered  by  the  French  army  on  one  wing,  on  the 
other  by  the  fortress  of  Gueldres,  the  garrison  of  which 
had  been  lately  reinforced,  as  well  as  by  divers  other  posts, 
capable  of  obstructing  the  convoys  and  subsistence  of  the 
combined  army:  besides,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  the  Prince  de  Soubise  would  endeavour  to  intercept 
the  British  troops  in  their  march  from  Embden.  Induced 
bv  these  considerations,  he  determined  to  repass  the  Rhine, 
after  having  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  and  made  several 
motions  for  that  purpose.  Finding  them  averse  to  an  en- 
gagement, he  made  his  dispositions  for  forcing  the  strong 
pass  of  Wachtendonck,  an  island  surrounded  by  the  Niers, 
of  very  difficult  approach,  and  situated  exactly  in  his  route 
to  the  Rhine.  This  ser\'ice  was  performed  bv  the  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Brunswick,  who,  perceiving  the  enemy  had 
drawn  up  the  bridge,  rushed  into  the  river  at  the  head  of 
his  grenadiers,  who  drove  them  away  with  tlieir  bayonets, 
and  cleared  the  bridges  for  the  passage  of  the  army  towards 
Rhinebergen.  At  this  place  Prince  Ferdinand  received 
intelligence,  that  M.  de  C'hevert,  reputed  one  of  the  best 
officers  m  the  French  service,  had  passed  the  Lippe  with 
fourteen  battalions  and  several  squadrons,  to  join  the  gar- 
rison of  W'esel,  and  fall  upon  Lieutenant-General  Imhoff, 
who  commanded  a  detached  corps  of  the  combined  armv 


at  Meer,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  guard  the  bridge 
which  the  prince  had  thrown  over  the  Rhine  at  Rees.  His 
serene  highness  yvas  extremely  desirous  of  sending  suc- 
cours to  General  Imhoff;  but  the  troops  were  too  much 
fatigued  to  begin  another  march  before  morning ;  and  the 
Rhine  had  overflowed  its  banks  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  bridge  at  Rees  impassable,  so  that  .M.  Imhoff 
was  left  to  the  resources  of  his  own  conduct  and  the 
bravery  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  six  battalions  and  four 
squadrons,  already  yveakened  by  the  absence  of  different 
detachments.  This  general  having  received  advice,  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  that  the  enemy  intended  to  pass  the 
Lippe  the  same  evening  with  a  considerable  tram  of  artil- 
lery, in  order  to  burn  the  bridge  at  Rees,  decamped  with 
a  view  to  cover  this  place,  and  join  two  battalions  whicli 
had  passed  the  Rhine  in  boats,  under  the  command  of 
General  Zastroyv,  who  reinforced  him  accordingly ;  but 
the  enemy  not  appearing,  he  concluded  the  information 
was  false,  and  resolved  to  resume  hisadvantaireous  post  at 
Meer.  Of  this  he  had  no  sooner  repossessed  himself,  than 
his  advanced  guards  were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who 
marched  to  the  attack  from  Wesel,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  de  Chevert,  consisting  of  tlie  whole 
corps  intended  for  the  siege  of  Dusseldorp.  Imhoff's  front 
yvas  covered  by  coppices  and  ditches,  there  being  a  rising 
ground  on  his  right,  from  yvhence  he  could  plainly  discern 
■the  whole  force  that  advanced  against  him,  togetlier  yvith 
the  manner  of  their  approach.  Perceiving  them  engaged 
in  that  difficult  ground,  he  posted  one  regiment  in  a  cop- 
pice, with  orders  to  fall  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy, 
which  appeared  quite  uncovered  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  fire 
began,  advanced  yvith  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  attack  them 
in  fi-ont.  The  bayonet  yvas  used  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
charge  given  yvith  such  impetuosity  and  resolution,  that, 
after  a  short  resistance,  the  enemy  fell  into  confusion,  and 
fled  towards  Wesel,  leaving  on  the  spot  eleven  pieces  of 
cannon,  yvith  a  great  number  of  waggons  and  other  carriages : 
besides  the  killed  and  yvounded,  yvlio  amounted  to  a 
preltv  considerable  number,  the  victor  took  three  hundred 
and  fifty-four  prisoners,  including  eleven  officers ;  whereas, 
on  his  part,  the  victory  yvas  purchased  at  a  very  small 
expense. 

5  XXIX.  Immediately  after  this  action.  General  Wangen- 
heim  passed  the  Rhine  with  several  squadrons  and  bat- 
talions, to  reinforce  General  Imhoff,  and  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  yvhile  Prince  Fer- 
dinand marched  with  the  rest  of  the  army  to  Santen  :  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Rhineberg,  yvhere  he  uilended  to 
pass;  but  the  river  had  overflowed  to  such  a  degree,  that 
nere,  as  yvell  as  at  Rees,  the  shore  yvas  inaccessible ;  so 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  march  further  doyvn  the 
river,  and  lay  a  bridge  at  Gtietliuyzen.  The  enemy  had 
contrived  four  vessels  for  the  destruction  of  this  bridge; 
but  they  were  all  taken  before  they  could  put  the  design 
into  execution,  and  the  whole  army  passed  on  the  tenth 
day  of  August,  without  any  loss  or  further  interrui>tion. 
At  the  same  time  the  prince  withdrew  his  garrison  from 
Dusseldorp,  of  yvhich  the  French  immediately  took  pos- 
session. Immediatelv  after  his  passage  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough,  acquainting  him  that  the 
British  troops  had  arrived  at  Lingen,  in  their  route  to 
Coesfeldt;  to  which  place  General  Imhoff  yvas  sent  to 
receive  them,  yvith  a  strong  detachment.  Notwithstanding 
this  junction,  the  tyvo  armies  on  the  Rhine  yvere  so  equally 
matched,  that  no  stroke  of  importance  was  struck  on 
either  side  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign. 
M.  de  Contades,  seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  least 
advantageover  Prince  Ferdinand, detached  Prince  Xaverius 
of  Saxony  with  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  "who  had  taken  possession  of  Gottengen,  and 
seemed  determined  to  attack  the  Prince  of  Ysembourg  at 
Eimbeck.  "That  this  officer  might  be  able  to  give  him  a 
proper  reception,  Frince  Ferdinand  detached  General 
Oberg  with  ten  thousand  men  to  Lipstadt,  from  yvhence, 
should  occasion  require,  they  might  continue  their  march, 
and  join  the  Hessians.  The  whole  body,  yvhen  thus  rein- 
forced, did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
General  Oberg  now  assumed  the  command  :  whereas  the 
troops  of  Soubise  yvere  increased  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand.    The  allies  had  taken  post  upon  the  river  Fulde 
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at  Saiulersliausen,  wliere  they  hoped  the  Frencli  would 
attack  them ;  but  the  desisjn  of  Soul)ise  was  first  to  dis- 
lodiie  tlieni  from  thiit  advunta<;eous  situation.  Willi  this 
view,  he  made  a  motion,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  turn  the 
camp  of  the  allies  by  the  road  of  Munden.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  tins  supposed  desi};n,  deneral 
ObersT  decampi'd  on  the  tenth  of  October,  and,  passing  by 
the  village  of  L;nubMrnhai:en,  advanced  towards  Lutten- 
bersr,  where,  undcrslandmi:  the  enemy  were  at  his  heels, 
ht  fonhwilh  formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  his  right 
to  the  l''nUie,  and  his  Icit  extendin};  to  a  thicket  upon  an 
eminence,  where  he  planted  live  field-pieces.  The  cavalry 
supported  the  wins:s  in  a  third  line,  the  villajje  of  Lntten- 
beri;  was  in  the  rear,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  were  mount- 
ed on  a  rising  ground  that  flanked  this  village.  The  French 
havmg  likewise  passed  Landwernhagen,  posted  their  left 
towarils  the  Fulde,  their  right  extending  far  beyond  the 
left  of  the  allies,  and  iheiv  front  being  strengthened  with 
above  thirtv  pieces  of  cannon.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  enemy  began  the  battle  with  a  severe  cannonading,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  first  line  of  their  infantry  attacked 
Wajor-General  Zastrow,  who  was  posted  on  the  left  wing 
of  tlie  allies.  This  body  of  the  French  was  repulsed ; 
but  in  the  same  moment,  a  considerable  line  of  cavalry 
advancing,  charged  the  allies  in  front  and  flank.  These 
were  supported  by  a  fresh  body  of  infantry  with  cannon, 
which,  after  a  warm  dispute,  obliged  the  confederates  to 
give  way  :  and  General  Oberg,  in  order  to  prevent  a  total 
defeat,  made  a  disposition  for  a  retreat,  which  was  per- 
formed in  tolerable  order ;  not  but  that  lie  suffered  greatly, 
in  passing  through  a  defile,  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
cannon,  which  was  brought  up  and  managed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  de  Broglio.  Having  marched 
through  Munden,  by  midnight,  the  retiring  army  lay  till 
morning  under  arms  in  the  little  plain  near  Grupen,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Weser ;  but  at  day-break  prosecuted  their 
march,  after  having  withdrawn  the  garrison  from  Munden, 
until  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guntersheim, 
where  they  encamped.  In  this  engagement  General  Oberg 
lost  about  fifteen  luindred  men,  his  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  magazine  of 
hay  and  straw  at  Munden,  and  leave  part  of  his  wounded 
men  in  that  place  to  the  humanity  of  the  victor.  But, 
after  all,  the  French  general  reaped  very  little  advantage 
from  his  victory. 

§  XXX.  By  ibis  time.  Prince  Ferdinand  had  retired  into 
Westphalia,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Munster,  while 
M.  de  C'ontades  encamped  near  Ham  under  the  Lippe : 
so  that,  although  he  had  obliged  the  French  army  to 
evacuate  Hanover  and  Hesse  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  tliey  were  weakened  by  death  and  distemper,  and 
even  driven  them  beyond  the  Ilhine,  where  they  sustained 
a  defeat;  yet  they  were  soon  put  in  a  condition  to  baffle 
all  his  future  endeavours,  and  penetrate  again  into  West- 
phalia, where  they  established  their  winter-quarters,  ex- 
tending themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the 
whole  course  of  the  Rhine  on  both  sides,  while  the  allies 
were  disposed  in  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Munster,  Paderborn,  and  Hildersheim. 
The  British  troops  had  joined  them  so  late  in  the  season, 
that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  signalize  themselves  in  the 
field  ;  yet  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  which  they  had 
severely  felt,  proved  fatal  to  their  commander,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  died  of  a  dysentery  at  Munster,  uni- 
versallv  lamented. 

§  XXXI.  Having  thus  particularized  the  operations  of 
the  allied  army  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  from  the  period  at  which  his  army  was  assembled 
for  action.  Having  collected  his  force  as  soon  as  llie 
season  would  permit,  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Schwcid- 
nitz  in  form  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  March  ;  and  carried 
on  his  operations  with  such  vigour,  that  in  thirteen  flays 
the  gai-rison  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  after 
having  lost  one  half  of  their  number  in  the  defence  of  the 
place.     While  one  part  of  his  troops  were  engaged  in  this 

m  At  this  juuctiire  tlie  Prussian  commandant  of  Dresden  being  admitted 
into  tlie  Japan  palace,  to  see  the  curious  porcelain  with  wliicli  it  is  ailnrii- 
ed,  perceived  a  door  tiuilt  up;  anil  orderini;  tlie  passajie  to  he  oo*ned, 
entered  a  large  apitrtnieut,  where  he  found  three  thousand  tents,  and  other  | 


service,  lie  himself,  at  the  head  of  another,  advanced  to 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia,  and  sent  a  detachment  as 
far  as  Trautenaw,  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  Austrians,  who, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  abandoned   the   place,  and 
retreated  towards  their  grand  army.     By  this  success  he 
opened  to  himself  a  way  into  Bohemia,  by  which  he  poured 
in  detachments  of  light  troops,  to  raise  contributions,  and 
harass  the  out-posts  of  the  enemy.    At  the  same  time  the 
Baron  de  la  Mothe  Fouquet  marched  with  another  body, 
against  the  Austrian  general,  Jahnus,  posted  in  the  countyj 
of  Glatz,  whom   he  obliged  to  abandon  all  the  posts  he- 
occupied  in  that  country,  and  pursued  as  far  as  Nacliod,;. 
within   twenty  miles  of  Koninsgratz,   where  the   grandj 
Austrian   army  was  eucamfied,  under  the  command  of' 
Mareschal  Daun,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Vienna.")! 
Over  and  above  these  excursions,  the  king  ordered  a  body  5 
of  thirty  thousand  men  to  be  assembled,  to  act  under  the ,' 
command  of  his  brother  Prince  Henry,  an  accomplished 
warrior,  against  the  army  of  the  empire,  which  the  Prince  i 
de  Deuxponts,  with  great  difficulty,  made  a  shift  to  form 
again  near  Bamberg,  in  Franconia. 

§  XXXII.  The  King  of  Prussia,  whose  designs  were, 
perhaps,  even  greater  than  he  cared  to  own,  resolved  to 
shift  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  penetrate  into  Moravia,  a 
fertile  country,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  sacred  from 
ravage  and  contribution.  Having  formed  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  choice  troops  near  Niess,  in  Silesia,  he"  divided 
them  into  three  columns ;  the  first  commanded  by  Mare- 
schal Keith,  the  second  by  himself  in  person,  and  the  third 
conducted  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Anhault  Dessau.  In 
the  latter  end  of  April  they  began  their  march  towards 
Moravia;  and  General  de  la  \'ille,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  troops  in  that  country,  retired  as  they  advanced, 
after  having  thrown  a  strong  reinforcement  into  Olmulz, 
which  the  king  was  determined  to  besiege.  Had  he  passed 
by  this  fortress,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  well  pro- 
vided for  a  vigorous  defence,  he  might  have  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  reduced  the  emperor  to  the 
necessity  of  sueing  for  peace  on  his  own  terms :  but  it 
seems  he  was  unwilling  to  deviate  so  far  from  the  common 
maxims  of  war  as  to  leave  a  fortified  place  in  the  rear; 
and,  therefore,  he  determined  to  make  nimself  master  of 
it  before  he  should  proceed.  For  this  purpose  it  was  im- 
mediately invested :  orders  were  issued  to  hasten  up  the 
heavy  artillery,  and  Mareschal  Keith  was  appointed  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  operations  of  the  siege.  Mean- 
while, the  Austrian  commander.  Count  Daun,  being  in- 
formed of  his  Prussian  majesty's  motions  and  designs, 
quitted  his  camp  at  Leutomyssel  in  Bohemia,  and  entered 
ftloiavia  bv  the  way  of  Billa.  Being  still  too  weak  to 
encounter  the  Prussians  in  the  field,  he  extended  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  king's  army,  between  Gewitz 
and  Littau,  in  a  mountainous  situation,  where  he  ran  little 
or  no  risk  of  being  attacked.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  quiet,  with  the  fertile  country  of  Bohemia  in  his 
rear,  from  whence  he  drew  plentiful  snjiplies,  and  received 
daily  reinforcements.  His  scheme  was  to  relieve  the  be- 
sieged occasionally  ;  to  harass  the  besiegers,  and  to  inter- 
cept their  convoys  from  Silesia;  and  this  scheme  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish.  Olmutz  is  so  extensive  in  its  works, 
and  so  peculiarly  situated  on  the  river  Morava,  that  it 
could  not  be  completely  invested  without  weakening  the 
posts  of  the  besieging  ai'my,  by  extending  them  to  a  pro- 
digious circuit ;  so  that,  in  some  parts,  they  were  easily 
forced  by  detachments,  in  the  night,  who  fell  upon  them 
suddenly,  and  seldom  failed  to  introduce  into  the  place 
supplies' of  men,  provisions,  and  ammunition.  The  forage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  having  been  previously 
destroyed,  the  Prussian  horse  were  obliged  to  make  ex- 
cursions at  a  great  distance,  consequently  exposed  to  fa- 
tigue and  liable  to  surprise ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  Prussians 
were  not  very  expert  in  the  art  of  town-taking. 

§  XXXIll.  Count  Daun  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  these  circumstances,  without  hazarding  a  battle,  to 
which  the  king  provoked  him  in  vain.  While  the  garrison 
made  repeated  sallies  to  retard  the  operations  of  the  be- 


field  utensils.  These  had  been  concealed  here  when  the  Pi  . 
possession  of  the  city  ;  they  were  intniediaiely  seized  by  the 
and  distributed  amoni;  the  ti'oopsot  Prince  lleiiry'sanny. 
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siegers,  the  Austrian  general  harassed  their  foraging  parties, 
fell  upon  different  quarters  of  their  army  in  the  nignt,  and 
kept  them  in  continual  alarm.  Nevertheless,  the  kmg 
ftmshed  his  first  parallel ;  and  proceeded  with  such  vigour, 
as  seemed  to  promise  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  place, 
when  his  design  was  entirely  frustrated  by  an  untoward 
incident.  Mareschal  Daun,  having  received  intelligence 
that  a  large  convoy  had  set  out  from  Silesia  for  the  Prus- 
sian camp,  resolved  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  compel- 
ling the  king  to  desist  from  his  enterprise.  He  sent  Ge- 
neral Jalinus,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  towards 
Bahrn,  and  another  detacliment  to  Stadtoliebe,  with  in- 
structions to  attack  the  convoy  on  different  sides  ;  while 
he  himself  advanced  towards  tfie  besiegers,  as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  give  them  battle.  Tlie  King  of  Prussia,  far  from 
being  deceived  by  this  feint,  began,  from  the  motions  of 
the  Austrian  general,  to  suspect  his  real  scheme,  and  im- 
mediately despatched  General  Ziethen,  with  a  strong 
reinforcement,  to  protect  the  convoy,  which  was  escorted 
by  eight  battalions,  and  about  four  thousand  men,  who 
had  been  sick,  and  were  just  recovered.  Before  this 
officer  joined  them,  the  convoy  had  been  attacked  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  June  ;  tut  the  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  Mareschal  Daun,  how- 
ever, took  care  that  they  should  be  immediately  reinforced ; 
and  next  day  the  attack  was  renewed  with  much  greater 
effect.  Four  hundred  waiigons,  guarded  by  four  battalions, 
and  about  one  thousand  troopers,  had  just  passed  the  de- 
files of  Domstadt,  when  the  Austrians  charged  them  furi- 
ously on  every  side :  the  communication  between  the 
head  and  the  rest  of  the  convoy  was  cut  off;  and  General 
Ziethen,  after  having  exerted  all  his  efforts  for  its  preserv- 
ation, being  obliged  to  abandon  the  waggons,  retired  to 
Troppau.  Thus  the  whole  convoy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  took  above  six  hundred  prisoners,  together 
with  General  Putkammer  ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  enterprise.  This  was  a  mortify- 
ing necessity  for  a  prince  of  Ins  high  spirit,  at  a  time  when 
he  saw  himself  on  the  eve  of  reducing  the  place,  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  defence  which  had  been  made  by 
General  Marshal,  the  governor.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  without  loss  in  the  face  of 
a  vigilant  enemy,  prepared  to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
advantage  :  a  task  which,  how  hard  soever  it  may  appear, 
he  performed  with  equal  dexterity  and  success.  Instead 
of  retiring  into  Silesia,  he  resolved  to  avert  the  war  from 
his  own  dominions,  and  take  the  route  of  Bohemia,  the 
frontiers  of  which  were  left  uncovered  by  IMareschal 
Daun's  last  motion,  when  he  advanced  his  quarters  to 
Posnitz,  in  order  to  succour  Olmutz  the  more  effectually. 
After  the  king  had  taken  liis  measures,  he  carefully  con- 
cealed his  design  from  the  enemv,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  his  convoy,  prosecuted  the  operations  of  the 
siege  with  redoubled  vigour,  till  the  first  day  of  July,  when 
he  decamped  in  the  night,  and  began  his  march  to  Bohe- 
mia. He  himself,  with  one  division,  took  the  road  to 
Konitz :  and  Mareschal  Keith  having  brought  away  all 
the  artillery,  except  four  mortars,  and  one  disabled  cannon, 
pursued  his  inarch  by  the  way  of  Liltau  to  Muglitz  and 
Tribau.  Although  his  Prussian  majesty  had  gained  an 
entire  march  upon  the  Austrians,  their  light  troops,  com- 
manded by  the  Generals  Buccow  and  Laudohn,  did  not 
fail  to  attend  and  harass  his  army  in  their  retreat ;  but 
their  endeavours  were  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  by  the 
conduct  and  circumspection  of  the  Prussian  commanders. 
After  the  rear  of  the  army  had  passod  the  defiles  of  Kre- 
nau.  General  Lasci,  who  was  posted  at  Gibau  with  a  large 
body  of  Austrian  troops,  occupied  the  village  of  Krenau 
with  a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  who  were  soon  dislodged; 
and  the  Prussians  pursued  their  march  by  Zwittau  to 
Leutomyssel,  where  they  seized  a  magazine  of  meal  and 
forage.  In  the  meantime.  General  de  Ratzow,  who  con- 
ducted the  provisions  and  artillery,  found  the  lulls  of 
Ilollitz  possessed  by  the  enemy,  who  cannonaded  him  as 
lie  advanced;  but  Mareschal  Keith  coming  up,  ordered 
him  to  be  attacked  in  the  renr,  and  they  fled  into  a  wood 
with  precipitation,  with  the  loss  of  six  officers  and  three 
hundred  men,  wlio  were  taken  prisoners.  While  the 
mareschal  was  thus  employed,  the  king  proceeded  from 
Leutomvsscl  to  Koningsgratz,  where  General  Buccow, 
4    L 


who  had  got  the  start  of  him,  was  posted  with  seven  thoiH 
sand  men  behind  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  intrenchments 
which  they  had  thrown  up  all  round  the  city.  The  Prus- 
sian troops,  as  they  arrived,  passed  over  the  little  river 
Adier,  and  as  the  enemy  had  broken  down  the  bridges  over 
the  Elbe,  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  repaired  with  all 
expedition,  being  determined  to  attack  the  Austrian  in- 
trenchments :  but  General  Buccow  did  not  wait  for  his 
apfiroach.  He  abandoned  his  intrenchments,  and  retired 
with  his  troops  to  Clunietz  ;  so  that  the  king  took  posses- 
sion of  the  most  important  post  of  Koningsgratz  without 
further  opposition.  An  Austrian  corps  having  taken  post 
between  him  and  Hollitz,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  march 
of  the  artillery,  he  advanced  against  them  in  person,  and 
having  driven  them  from  the  place,  all  his  cannon,  military 
stores,  provision,  with  fifteen  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
men,  arrived  in  safety  at  Koningsgratz,  where  the  whole 
armv  encamped.  His  intention  was  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
war  from  Moravia  to  Bohemia,  where  he  should  be  able 
to  maintain  a  more  easy  communication  with  his  own 
dominions  ;  but  a  more  powerful  motive  soon  obliged  him 
to  chanse  his  resolution. 

§  XXXIV.  After  the  Russian  troops  under  Apraxin 
had  retreated  from  Pomerania  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding vear,  and  the  czarina  seemed  ready  to  change  her 
system,  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles  had,  by  dint 
of  subsidies,  promises,  presents,  and  intrigues,  attached 
her,  in  all  appearance,  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  con- 
federacv,  and  even  induced  her  to  augment  the  number  of 
troops  destined  to  act  against  the  Prussian  monarch.  She 
not  onlv  signed  her  accession  in  form  to  the  quadruple 
alliance'  with  the  empress-queen  and  the  kings  of  France 
and  Sweden ;  but,  in  order  to  manifest  her  zeal  to  the 
common  cause,  she  disgraced  her  chancellor.  Count  Bes- 
tuchef,  who  was  supposed  averse  to  the  war :  she  divided 
her  forces  into  separate  bodies,  under  the  command  of  the 
Generals  Fermer  and  Browne,  and  ordered  them  to  put 
their  troops  m  motion  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Fermer 
accordingly  began  his  march  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  on  the  twenty-second  his  light  troops  took  possession 
of  Koningsbers,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  without  opposition ; 
for  the  king's  forces  had  quitted  that  country,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  war  in  the  western  parts  of  Pomerania. 
Thev  did  not,  however,  maintain  themselves  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  but,  after  having  ravaged  some  districts, 
returned  to  the  main  body,  which  halted  on  the  Vistula, 
to  the  no  small  disturbance  of  the  city  of  Dantzic.  The 
resident  of  the  czarina  actually  demanded  that  the.  magis- 
trates should  receive  a  Russian  garrison  :  a  demand  which 
they  not  only  peremptorily  refused,  but  ordered  all  the 
citizens  to  arms,  and  took  every  other  method  to  provide 
for  their  defence.  At  length,  after  some  negociation  with 
General  Fermer,  the  affair  was  compromised  :  he  desisted 
from  the  demand,  and  part  of  his  troops  passed  the  Vis- 
tula, seemingly  to  invade  Pomerania,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  which  Count  Dohna  had  assembled  an  army  of  Prus- 
sians to  oppose  their  progress.  But  after  they  had  pillaged 
the  open  country,  they  rejoined  their  main  body ;  and 
General  Fermer,  turning  to  die  left,  advanced  to  Silesia, 
in  order  to  co-operate  willi  the  other  Russian  armv  com- 
manded bv  Browne,  who  had  taken  his  route  through 
Poland,  aiid  already  passed  the  Posna.  By  the  first  of 
Julv,  both  bodies  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and 
some  of  their  Cossacks,  penetrating  into  that  province,  had 
committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  overwhelmed  the  inhabit- 
ants with  consternation.  Count  Dohna,  with  the  Prussian 
army  under  his  command,  had  attended  their  motions, 
and  even  passed  the  Oder  at  Frankfort,  as  if  he  had  in- 
tended to  give  them  battle  :  but  he  was  too  much  inferior 
in  number  to  hazard  such  a  step,  which  became  an  object 
of  his  sovereign's  own  personal  attention.  Mareschal 
Daun  had  followed  the  King  into  Bohemia,  and,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  July,  encamped  on  the  hills  of 
Libischau,  a  situation  almost  inaccessible,  where  he  resolv- 
ed to  remain,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  until  some  opportunity  should  offer  of  acting 
to  advantage.  Nature  seems  to  Have  expressly  formed  this 
commander  with  talents  to  penetrate  the  designs,  embarrass 
the  genius,  and  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussian 
monrn-ch.     He  was  justly  compared  to  Fabius  Maximus, 
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distin!;iiislieil  by  tlie  epitliel  of  Cmictiilor.  lie  |)Osses.se(l 
all  tlie  vigilance,  caution,  and  sagacity  of  that  celebmted 
Roman.  Like  him,  he  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  enemy, 
harassing  their  parties,  accustoming  the  soldiers  to  strict 
discipline,  lutrd  service,  and  the  face  of  a  formidable  foe, 
and  watching  for  opportunities,  which  he  knew  how  to 
seize  with  equal  courage  and  celerity. 

§  XXX.  The  King  of  Prussia,  being  induced  by  a  con- 
currence of  motives  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Itussians 
in  Silesia,  made  his  disposuions  for  retreating  from  Bohe- 
mia, and  on  the  twcnty-tifth  day  of  Julv  quitted  the  camp 
at  Koningsgratz.  lie  was  atteiided  in  "liis  march  by  three 
thousand  Austrian  liglit  troops,  who  did  not  fail  to  mcom- 
itiode  his  rear;  but,  notwillistanding  those  impediments, 
he  passed  the  Mittau,  proceeded  on  his  route,  and  on  the 
ninth  day  of  August  arrived  at  Landshut.  From  thence 
he  luistened  with  a  detachment  towards  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  joined  the  army  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Dolina  at  Gorgas.  -  Then  the  whole  army  passed 
the  Oder  by  a  bridge,  thrown  over  it  at  Gatavise,  and 
having  rested  one  day,  advanced  to  Dertmitzal,  where  he 
encamped.  The  Russians,  under  General  Fermer,  were 
posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  river  iVlitzel,  their 
right  extending  to  the  village  of  Zwicker,  and  their  left  to 
Quertcliem.  The  king  being  determined  to  hazard  a  battle, 
passed  the  Mitzel  on  the  twenty-fifth  in  the  morning,  and 
turning  the  tlank  of  the  enemy,  drew  up  his  army  in  order 
of  battle  in  the  plain  between  the  little  river  and  the  town 
of  Zorndorf.  Tlie  Russians,  by  whom  he  was  outnumbered, 
did  not  decline  the  dispute;  but  as  the  ground  did  not 
iiermit  them  to  extend  themselves,  they  appeared  in  four 
lines,  forming  a  front  on  every  side  defended  by  cannon 
and  a  clievaux-de-frise,  their  right  flank  covered  bv  the 
village  of  Zwicker.  After  a  warm  cannonade,  the  Prus- 
sian infantry  were  ordered  to  attack  tlie  villages,  and  a 
body  of  grenadiers  advanced  to  the  assault;  but  this  bri- 
gade unexpectedly  giving  way,  occasioned  a  considerable 
opening  in  tlie  line,  and  left  the  whole  left  flank  of  the 
infantry  uncovered.  Before  the  enemy  could  take  advan- 
tage of  this  incident,  the  interval  was  tilled  up  by  the  ca- 
ralry  under  the  command  of  General  Seydlitz;  and  the 
king,  with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  substituted  another 
choice  body  of  troops  to  carry  on  the  attack.  This  began 
about  noon,  and  continued  for  some  time,  during  which 
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retiiinetl,  after  hiiving  broken  down  the  bridge  over  the  Oder.  Next  day 
Count  Dohna,  wlio  commanded  lite  army  near  rriniklnrt,  sent  in  a  rein- 
forcement ot  four  battalions,  ten  squadrons,  and  a  -  i  ,ill  limlv  of  ImssHrs. 
uiuler  llie  command  of  I-ieutenant-General  Srti.  1 1,  muh,  r,  I'li^  lius':;,ts 
and  abody  otdraaoons  were  ad.led  to  the  piquf-to:  ih.  Iitd,-  -Dhuii)-  tli*. 
four  battalions  pitched  tlif-ir  tints  on  the  Antjer,  hit.w.n  tii'-  Mihtnl^  ^nd 
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botli  sides  foui;lil  witli  e(|ual  couraj;e  artd  |>erseverance : 
at  leiiKtli  General  Seydlilz,  liaving  routed  tlic  Russian 
cavalry,  fell  upon  the  tlank  of  the  infantry  with  threat  fury, 
which  beiii^  alyo  dreadfully  annoyed  by  the  Prussian  ar- 
tillery, they  abandoned  the  vdlage,  together  with  their 
military  chest,  and  »{reat  wart  of  tlieir  baggage.  Notwith- 
standing this  loss,  which  nad  irreatly  disordered  their  ri^ht 
wing,  they  continued  to  stand  their  ground,  and  terrible 
havoc  was  made  among  them,  not  only  with  the  sword  and 
bayonet,  but  also  by  the  cannon,  which  were  loaded  witli 
grape  shot,  and  being  excellently  served,  did  great  execu- 
tion. Towards  evening  the  confusion  among  tliem  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  in  all  probability  they  vvould 
!)ave  been  entirely  routed,  had  they  not  been  favoured 
by  the  approaching  darkness,  as  well  as  by  a  particular 
operation  which  was  very  elegantly  performed.  ()ne  of  the 
llussian  generals  perceiving  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned 
against  them,  rallied  a  select  body  of  troops,  and  made  a 
vigorous  impression  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussians. 
This  effort  diverted  their  attention  so  strongly  to  that 
quarter,  that  tiie  right  of  the  Russians  enjoyed  a  respite, 
during  which  they  retired  in  tolerable  order,  and  occupied 
a  new  post  on  the  right,  where  the  rest  of  their  forces 
were  the  more  easdy  assembled.  In  this  battle  they  are 
said  to  have  lost  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  thiity-seven 
colours,  five  standards,  twelve  mortars,  the  greater  part  of 
their  baggage,  and  above  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
Among  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor, 
were  several  general  officers,  and  a  good  number  lost  tlieir 
lives  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  victory  cost  the  king 
above  two  thousand  men,  including  some  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, particularly  two  aides-de-camp,  who  attended 
his  own  person,  which  he  exposed  without  scruple  to  all 
the  perils  of  the  day.  It  would  have  redounded  still 
more  to  his  glory,  had  he  put  a  stop  to  the  caniage ;  for, 
after  all  resistance  was  at  an  end,  the  wretched  Russians 
were  hewn  down  without  mercy.  It  must  be  owned, 
indeed,  that  the  Prussian  soldiers  were,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, exasperated  agamst  this  enemy,  because  they  had  laid 
waste  the  country,  burned  the  villages,  ruined  the  pea- 
sants, and  committed  many  horrid  acts  of  barbarity,  wliich 
the  practice  of  war  could  not  authorize."  The  Prussian 
army  passed  the  night  under  arms,  and  next  morning  the 
cannonade  was  renewed  against  the  enemy,  who,  never- 


;  the  whole  atmosphere  appeared  like  a  shower  of  fiery  r     

iiail  ;  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  thought  of  nothing  but  saving  Hit., 
lives  by  running  into  the  open  fields.  'Ine  whole  ulacc  was  filled  v,-ith 
terror  and  consternation,  and  resoundei)  with  the  stirieks  of  women  and 
children,  who  ran  about  in  the  utmost  distraction,  exposed  to  the  shot  and 
the  bomb-shetis,  which  bursting,  tore  in  pieces  every  thing  that  stood  Id 
their  way.  As  I  led  my  wife,  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms,  and  drove 
the  rest  of  my  children  and  servants  half  naked  before  me,  those  instru- 
ments of  death  and  devastation  fell  about  us  like  liail  ;  but,  by  the  mercy 

of  God,  we  all  escapetl  unhurt.     Nothina  could  be  mr i^— l.....    _^. 

affecting,  than  a  siijht  of  the  wretched  people,  flying  ii 
ing  their  all  behind,  while  they  rent  the  sky  with  their  1, 
women  of  distinction  I  saw  without  shoes  and  stockint 
t  clothes,  who  had  been  roused  In 

Hcheil  the  open  plain  I 
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ick  and  bed-riddea 

„ „    .     id  others  conveyed 

the  backs  of  their  friends,  through  a  most  dreadful  scene  of  horror  and 
desolation.  A  great  number  of  families  from  the  open  country,  and  de- 
fenceless towns  in  Prussia  and  Pomerania.  had  come  hither  tor  shelter  witli 
their  most  valuable  effects,  when  the  Russians  first  entered  the  king's  ter- 
ritories. These,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  are  all  ruined  :  and  many,  Who 
a  few  days  ago  possessed  considerable  wealth,  are  now  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most indigence.  'Ihe  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  were  soon  crowded 
with  Ihe  people  of  Custrin ;  the  roads  were  fille<i  with  objects  of  misery, 
and  nothins  was  seen  but  nakedness  and  despHJr ;  nothing  heard  but  the 
cries  of  hunger,  fear,  and  distraction.  For  my  own  part,  I  stayed  all  night 
at  Goltz,  and  then  proceeded  for  Berlin.  Custrin  is  now  in  a  heap  of  ruim. 
'1  he  great  maeazine,  the  governor's  house,  the  church,  the  palace,  the  store 
and  artillery  houses,  in  a  word,  theohl  and  new  towns,  the  suburbs,  and  all 
tiie  bridges,  were  reduced  to  ashes  ;  nay,  after  the  arches  were  destroyed, 
the  piles  and  sterlings  %vere  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  The  writings  Of 
all  the  colleges,  together  with  Ihe  archives  of  the  country,  were  totally 
:l,  together  with  a  prodigious  magazine  of  corn  and  flour,  valued 
n  in  the  arsenal  were  all  melted  ; 
ith  .1  jarge  quantity  of  gunpowder. 
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tlieless,  mainWined  that  position,  without  flinching.  On 
the  twenty-seventh,  tliey  seemed  determined  to  hazai'd 
another  action,  and  even  attack  the  contiuerors  :  instead 
of  advancine,  however,  they  took  the  route  of  Landsberg  : 
but  afterwards  turned  off  towards  Vietzel,  and  posted  them- 
selves between  the  river  Warta  and  that  village.  Imme- 
diately after  the  iiattle.  General  Fermcr,"  who  liad  received 
a  slii;nt  wound  in  the  action,  sent  a  trumpet,  with  a  letter 
to  Lieutenant-General  Dohna,  desirms;  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  two  or  tliree  days  to  bury  the  dead,  and  take  care 
of  the  wounded  ;  and  presenting  to  his  Prussian  majesty 
the  humble  request  of  General  Browne,  who  was  much 
weakened  with  the  loss  of  blood,  tliat  he  might  have  a 
passport,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  be  removed  to  a 
place  where  he  should  find  such  accommodation  as  his 
situation  required.  In  answer  to  this  message,  Count 
Dohna  gave  the  Russian  general  to  understand,  that  as 
his  Prussian  majesty  remained  master  of  the  field,  he 
would  give  tlie  necessary  orders  for  interring  the  dead, 
and  taking  care  of  the  wounded  on  both  sides  :  he  refused 
a  suspension  of  arms,  but  granted  the  reqTiest  of  General 
Browne  ;  and  concluded  his  letter  by  complaining  of  the 
outrages  which  the  Russian  troops  still  continued  to  com- 
mit, in  pillaginsr  and  burning  the  king's  villages. 

§  XXXVI.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  no  sooner  re- 
pulsed the  enemy  in  one  quarter,  than  his  presence  was 
required  in  another.  Wlien  he  quitted  Bohemia,  Mare- 
schal  Daun,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  the 
Prince  de  Deuxpnnts,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  the 
empire,  advanced  to  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  surround  the 
king's  brother.  Prince  Henry,  who,  witliout  immediate 
succour,  would  not  have  been  able  to  preserve  his  footing 
in  Saxony.  The  Prussian  monarch,  therefore,  determined 
to  support  him  with  all  possible  expedition.  In  a  few 
days  after  the  battle,  he  began  his  march  from  Custrin, 
with  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-four  battalions  and  a  great 
part  of  liis  cavalry,  and  pursued  his  route  with  such  un- 
wearied diligence,  that  bv  the  fifth  dav  of  September  he 
reached  Torgau,  and  on  the  eleventh  joined  his  brother. 
Mareschal  Daun  had  posted  himself  at  Stolpen,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Elbe,  in  order  to  preserve  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  army  of  the  empire  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Koningstein,  to  favour  the  operations  of 
General  Laudohn,  who  had  advanced  througli  the  Lower 
Lusatia  lo  the  frontiers  of  Brandenburgh ;  to  make  a 
diversion  from  the  southern  parts  of  Silesia,  where  a  body 
of  Austri.an  troops  acted  under  the  command  of  the  Gene- 
rals Harache  and  De  Ville  ;  and  to  interrupt  the  commu- 
nication between  Prince  Henry  and  the  capital  of  Saxony. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  the  garrison  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Koningstein  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war,  after  a  very  feeble  resistance,  to  the  Prince  de  Deux- 
ponts,  who  forthwith  took  possession  of  the  strong  camp 
at  Pirna.  When  the  King  of  Prussia,  therefore,  arrived 
at  Dresden,  he  found  the  arm*  of  the  empire  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  Mareschal  Daun  in  a  still  stronger  situation  at 
Stolpen,  with  bridges  of  communication  thrown  over  the 
Elbe,  so  that  lie  could  not  attack  them  with  any  prospect 
of  advantage.  He  had  no  other  resolution  to  take,  but 
that  of  endeavouring  to  cut  them  off  from  supplies  of  pro- 
vision, and  with  this  view  he  marched  to  Bautzen,  which 
he  occupied.  This  motion  obliged  the  Austrian  general 
to  quit  his  camp  at  Stolpen,  but  he  chose  another  of  equal 
strength  at  I.ibau  ;  yet  he  afterwards  advanced  to  Rittlitz, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  seize  the  first  favourable  occa- 
sion of  executing  the  resolution  he  had  formed  to  attack 
the  Prussians.  The  king  having  detached  General  Ratzow 
on  his  left,  to  take  possession  of  Weissenberg,  marched 
forwards  with  the  bodv  of  his  army,  and  posted  himself  in 
the  neighbourliood  of  Hochkirchen,  after  liaving  dislodged 
the  Austrians  from  that  village.  Matters  were  now  brought 
to  such  a  delicate  crisis,  that  a  battle  seemed  inevitable, 
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'■  -    I'-tail  published  by  authority, 
'  ■  '  ilii-  battle  of  Hochkirchen.  and 
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we  are  enablerl  to  perlnrm  by  a  seiiilemaii  of  candour  and  undoubted  cre- 
dit, who  loamed  the  following  paillculais  at  lieilin,  from  a  person  that 


and  equally  desired  by  both  parties,  as  an  event  that 
would  determine  whether  the  Austrians  should  be  obliged 
to  retreat  for  winter-quarters  into  Bohemia,  or  be  enabled 
to  maintain  their  ground  in  Saxony.  In  this  situation 
Mareschal  Daun  resolved  to  act  offensively;  and  formed 
a  scheme  for  attacking  the  right  flank  of  the  Prussians  by 
surprise.  This  measure  was  suggested  to  him  by  an  over- 
sight of  the  Prussians,  who  had  neglected  to  occupy  the 
heights  that  commanded  the  village  of  Hochkirchen,  which 
was  only  guarded  by  a  few  free  companies.  He  deter- 
mined to  take  the  advantage  of  a  very  dark  night,  and  to 
employ  the  flower  of  the  whole  army  on  this  important 
service,  well  knowing,  that  should  they  penetrate  through 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  Prussian  army  would 
be  disconcerted,  and  in  all  probability  entirely  ruined. 
Having  taken  his  measures  with  wonderful  secrecy  and 
circumspection,  the  troops  began  to  move  in  the  night 
between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  October,  favoured 
by  a  thick  fog,  which  greatly  increased  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  Their  first  care  was  to  take  possession  of  the  hill 
that  commanded  Hochkirchen,  from  whence  they  poured 
down  upon  the  village,  of  which  they  took  possession, 
after  Iiaving  cut  in  pieces  the  free  companies  posted  there. 
The  action  began  in  this  quarter  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continued  several  hours  with  great  fury,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  impetuous  efforts  of  the  Austrian  troops, 
and  the  confusion  occasioned  among  the  Prussians  by  the 
surprise,  a  vigorous  stand  was  made  by  some  general  offi- 
cers, who,  with  admirable  expedition  and  presence  of 
mind,  assembled  and  arranged  the  troops  as  they  could 
take  to  their  arms,  and  led  tiiem  up  to  the  attack  without 
distinction  of  regiment,  (ilace,  or  precedence.  While  the 
action  was  obstinately  and  desperately  maintained  in  this 
place,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  darkness,  carnage,  and  con- 
fusion, the  king  being  alarmed,  exerted  all  his  personal 
activity,  address,  and  recollection,  in  drawing  regularity 
from  disorder,  arranging  the  different  corps,  altering  posi- 
tions, reinforcing  weak  posts,  encouraging  the  soldiery, 
and  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  enemy;  for  although  they 
made  their  chief  impression  upon  tlie  right,  by  the  village 
of  Hochkirchen,  Mareschal  Daun,  in  order  to  divide  the 
attention  of  the  king,  made  another  attack  upon  the  left, 
which  was  with  difficulty  sustained,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented him  from  sending  reinforcements  to  the  right, 
where  Mareschal  Keith,  under  tlie  greatest  disadvantages, 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  chief  endeavours.  Thus  the 
battle  raged  till  nine  in  the  morning,  when  this  gallant 
officer  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Prince  Francis  of 
Brunswick  had  met  with  the  same  fate  :  Prince  Maurice 
of  Anlialt  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  many 
others  were  either  slain  or  disabled.  As  the  right  wing 
had  been  surprised,  the  tents  continued  standing,  and 
greatly  embarrassed  them  in  their  defence.  The  soldiers 
had  never  been  properly  drawn  up  in  order ;  the  enemy 
still  persevered  in  their  attack  with  successive  reinforce- 
ments and  redoubled  resolution ;  and  a  considerable 
slaughter  was  made  by  their  artillery,  which  they  had 
brought  up  to  the  heights  of  Hochkirchen.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances concurring,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  con- 
fusion and  disaster  of  the  Prussians  ;  so  that  about  ten  the 
king  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Dobreschutz,  with  the  loss  of 
seven  thousand  men,  of  all  his  tents,  and  part  of  his  bag- 
gage. Nor  had  the  Austrian  general  much  cause  to  boast 
of  his  victorv.  His  loss  of  men  was  pretty  near  equal  to 
that  of  the  Prussian  monarch  :  and,  whatever  reputation 
he  might  have  acquired  in  foiling  that  enterprising  prince, 
certainly  his  design  did  not  take  effect  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, for  the  Prussians  were  next  day  in  a  condition  to 
hazard  another  engagement.  The  King  of  Prussia  had 
sustained  no  damage  which  he  could  not  easily  repair, 
except  the  death  of  Mareschal  Keith,  which  was  doubtless 
an  irreparable  misfortune.P' 


deticlimenl  to  take' possession.nf  the  heights  that  comiii .  -( 

Hochkirchen  ;  hut  bv  some  fatality  he  miscarried.    51.  ■  :i  ,, 

not  in  any  tent,  but  lodsed  with  Prince  Francis  of  I.ni.i  .  i.      i    ii,^ 

iieloncing  to  a  Saxon  major.  When  the  first  alarm  was  ki^cli  hi  me  iiiL'lit, 
he  instantly  mounted  Ids  horse,  assembled  a  body  of  tin;  nearest  li.ajps, 
and  marched  directly  to  the  place  that  was  attacked.  The  Austrians  had 
taken  possession  of  the  hill  which  tlie  Prussian  ollicer  was  sent  to  occuiy. 
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§  XXXV'II.  Ilis  Prussian  majesty  remained  with  liis 
army  ten  days  at  Dobrcscluitz,  during  which  he  endea- 
voured to  brnig  the  Austrians  to  a  second  engasenienl ; 
but  Count  Daun  declined  the  invitation,  and  kept  his 
forces  advantageously  (losted  on  eminences  planted  with 
artdlery.  His  aim  havnig  been  frustrated  at  liochkirchen, 
where  he  fought  with  many  advantages  on  his  side,  lie 
would  not  hazard  another  battle  upon  equal  terms,  with 
such  an  enterprising  enemy,  rendered  more  vigihmt  by  the 
clieck  he  had  received,  already  reinforced  from  the  army 
of  Prince  Henry,  and  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve 
the  laurel  which  had  been  snatched  from  hmi  by  the  wiles 
of  stratagem,  raOier  than  by  the  hand  of  valour.  Count 
Daun,  having  nothing  more  to  hope  from  the  active  ope- 
rations of  his  own  army,  contented  himself  with  amusmg 
the  Prussian  monarch  iw  Lusatia,  while  the  Austrian  ge- 
nerals, Harache  and  De  Villc,  should  prosecute  the  reduc- 
tion of  Neiss  and  Cosel  in  Silesia,  which  they  now  actually 
invested.  As  the  Prussian  monarch  could  not  spare  de- 
tachments to  oppose  every  dift'eretit  corps  of  his  enemies 
that  acted  against  him  m  different  parts  of  his  dominions, 
he  resolved  to  make  up  in  activity  what  he  wanted  in 
number,  and,  if  possible,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Neiss  in  per- 
son. With  this  view  he  decamped  from  Dobreschntz, 
and,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  marched  to  Gorlitz,  without  the 
least  interruption.  From  thence  he  proceeded  (owanis 
Silesia  with  nis  usual  expedition,  notwithstanding  all  the 
endeavours  and  activity  of  General  Laudohn,  who  harass- 
ed the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  and  gained  some  petty  advan- 
tages over  them.  Count  Daun  not  only  sent  his  detached 
corps  to  retard  them  in  their  march ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
by  another  route,  detached  a  strong  reinforcement  to  tlie 
army  of  the  besiegers.  In  the  meantime,  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  army  of  Prince  Henry  in  Saxony  was 
considerably  weakened,  he  himself  marched  thither,  in 
hopes  of  expelling  the  prince  from  that  country,  and  re- 
ducing the  capital  in  the  king's  absence.  Indeed,  his  de- 
signs were  still  more  extensive,  for  he  proposed  to  reduce 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  Torgau  at  the  same  time ;  the  first 
with  the  main  body  under  his  own  direction,  the  second 
by  the  army  of  the  empire  under  the  Prince  de  Deuxponts, 
and  the  third  by  a  corps  under  General  Haddick,  while 
the  forces  directed  by  Laudohn  should  exclude  the 
king  from  Lusatia.  In  execution  of  this  plan  he  march- 
ed directly  to  the  Elbe,  which  he  passed  at  Pirna, 
and  advanced  to  Dresden,  which  he  hoped  would  sur- 
render without  putting  him  to  the  trouble  of  a  formal 
siege.  The  army  of  Prince  Henry  had  already  retired 
to  the  wesiward  of  this  capital  before  the  Prince  de 
Deuxponts,  who  had  found  means  to  cut  otf  his  com- 
munication with  Leipsic,  and  even  invested  that  city. 
During  these  transactions,  General  Haddick  advanced 
against  Torgau. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  Field-Mareschal  Count  Daun  ap- 
pearing on  the  sixth  day  of  November  within  sight  of 
Dresden,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  encamped 
next  day  at  Lockowitz,  and  on  the  eighth  his  advanced 
troops  attacked  the  Prussian  hussars  and  independent  bat- 
talions, which  were  posted  at  Striessen  and  Gruenewiese. 
Count  Schmettau,  wno  commanded  the  garrison,  amount- 
ing to  ten  thousand  men,  apprehensive  that,  in  the  course 
of  skirmishing,  the  Austrian  troops  might  enter  the  suburbs 
pellmell,  posted  Colonel  Itzenplitz,  with  seven  hundred 
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KnL'lish  volunteer,  who  liail  attended    him  durins  the   whole  campnien. 


men,  in  the  redoubts  that  surrounded  the  suburbs,  that  in 
case  of  emergency  tliey  might  support  the  irregulars :  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  houses  that  constituted  the  suburbs 
were  generally  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  ramparts,  and' 
command  thecity,he  prepared combustibles,andgavenoti<!d  [ 
to  the  magistrates  tliat  they  would  be  set  on  fire  as  soon  ai 
an  Austrian  should  appear  within  the  place."  This  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  declaration  to  the  inhabitants  of  thes? 
suburbs,  which  compose  one  of  the  most  elegant  towns  in 
Europe.  In  these  houses,  which  were  generally  lofty  and 
magnificent,  the  fashionable  and  wealthy  class  of  peoplt 
resided,  and  here  a  number  of  artists  carried  on  a  variet' 
ofcurious  manufactures.  In  vain  the  magistrates  imploref 
the  mercy  and  forbearance  of  the  Prussian  governor,  and 
represented  in  the  most  submissive  strain,  that  as  they 
were  unconcerned  in  the  war,  they  hoped  they  should  be 
exempted  from  the  horrors  of  devastation.  In  vain  the 
royal  family,  who  remained  at  Dresden,  conjured  him  to 
spare  that  last  refuge  of  distressed  royalty,  and  allow  them 
at  least  a  secure  residence,  since  they  were  deprived  of 
every  other  comfort.  He  continued  inflexible,  or  rather 
determined  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  master,  which  in- 
deed he  could  not  disobey  with  any  regard  to  his  own 
safety.  On  the  ninth  day  of  November,  about  noon,  the 
Austrian  vanguard  attacked  the  advanced  post  of  the  gar- 
rison, repelled  the  hussars,  drove  die  independent  batta- 
lions into  die  suburbs,  and  forced  diree  of  the  redoubts, 
while  their  cannon  played  upon  the  town.  The  governor, 
expecting  a  vigorous  attack  next  day,  recalled  his  troops 
within  the  city,  after  they  had  set  fire  to  the  suburbs.  At 
three  in  the  morning,  the  signal  was  made  for  this  terrible 
conflagration,  which  in  a  little  time  reduced  to  ashes  the 
beautiful  suburbs  of  Pirna,  which  had  so  lately  flourished 
as  the  seat  of  gaiety,  pleasure,  and  the  ingenious  arts. 
Every  bosom  warmed  with  benevolence  must  be  affected 
at  the  recital  of  such  calamities.  It  excites  not  only  our 
compassion  for  the  unhappy  suft'erers,  but  also  our  resent- 
ment against  the  perpetrators  of  such  enormity.  Next  day 
Mareschal  Daun  sent  an  officer  to  Count  Schmettau,  witn 
a  message,  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  destruction  of  the 
suburbs  in  a  royal  residence,  an  act  of  inhumanity  unheard 
of  among  Christians.  He  desired  to  know  if  it  was  by  the 
governor's  orders  this  measure  was  taken ;  and  assured 
him,  that  he  should  be  responsible  in  his  person,  for 
whatever  outrages  had  been  or  miglit  be  committed  against 
a  place  in  which  a  royal  family  resided.  Schmettau  gave 
him  to  understand  that  he  had.  orders  to  defend  the  town 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  that  the  preservation  of  what  re- 
mained depended  entirely  on  the  conduct  of  his  excellency; 
for  should  he  think  proper  to  attack  the  place,  he  (the  go- 
vernor) would  defend  himself  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  street  to  street,  and  even  make  his  last  effort  in  the 
royal  palace,  rather  than  abandon  the  city.  He  excused 
the  destruction  of  the  suburbs  as  a  necessary  measure, 
authorized  by  the  practice  of  war;  but  he  would  have 
found  it  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  this  step  to  the  laws  of 
eternal  justice,  and  far  less  to  the  dictates  of  common  hu- 
manity. Indeed,  if  the  scene  had  happened  in  an  enemy's 
country,  or  if  no  other  step  could  have  saved  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  himself  and  his  garrison,  such  a  desperate 
remedy  might  have  stood  excused  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations;  but  on  this  occasion  he  occupied  a  neutral 
city,  over  which  he  could  exercise  no  other  power  and  au- 

cntirely  depriveil  of  life.  Ilis  request  was  granted,  but  the  soldiers  in  ail- 
vauciiiB  to  the  spot,  were  countermanded  by  aiimher  nflicer.  Up  after- 
wards spoke  on  the  same  subject  to  one  of  the  Pi  i.-ini  vm-  i,lI  ,  ,i  German 
prince,  as  lie  chanced  to  pass  on  horseback  ;  wlu  M  ^i      '  '   Mliiriithe 

field-mareschal  was  lyinji  wounded  on  the  liel. I  i    wounds 

were  mortal  ;  and  the  other  answering  he  was  hIi  .  ■     .  ilii-  urince 

-shrusued  up  ilis  shoulders  and  rode  oft  without  tm  il,. 
ot  tills  f.'i  eat  officer,  being  thus  shamefully  abandon 
tiv    ^c.iii.-    Austrian    stragglers,    and    lay    exposed 
on  llic  lii'ld  of  battle.     In  this  situat' 
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while  he  arted  a  principal  part  in  subjecting  them  to  the  dominion  of  his 
sovereign. 
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thority  but  that  which  he  derived  from  illegal  force  and 
violence ;  nor  was  he  at  all  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  the  palace  to  his  own  safety,  inasmuch  as  he 
miaht  have  retired  unmolested,  by  virtue  of  an  honourable 
capitulation,  which  however  he  did  not  demand.  Whether 
the  peremptory  order  of  a  superior  will,  inforo  comckntia, 
justify  an  officer  who  hath  committed  an  illegal  or  inhu- 
man action,  is  a  question  that  an  Engish  reader  will 
scarce  leave  to  the  determination  of  a  German  casuist  with 
ofte  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  armed  men  in  his  retinue. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  Mr.  Ponickau,  the  Saxon  minister,  im- 
mediately after  this  tragedy  was  acted,  without  waiting  for 
his  master's  orders,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  diet  of  tlie 
empire,  complaining  of  it  as  an  action  reserved  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  kindled  in 
Germany  to  be  transmitted  to  future  ages.  He  affirmed, 
that  in  execution  of  Schemettau's  orders,  the  soldiers  had 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  streets  of  the  Pirna  and  W'it- 
chen  suburbs,  broke  open  the  houses  and  shops,  set  fire 
to  the  combustibles,  added  fresh  fuel,  and  then  shut  the 
doors ;  that  the  violence  of  the  flames  was  kept  up  by  red- 
hot  balls  fired  into  the  houses,  and  along  the  streets  ;  that 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  forsook  their  burning  houses, 
were  slain  by  the  fire  of  the  cannon  and  small  arms  ;  that 
those  who  endeavoured  to  save  their  persons  and  effects 
were  pushed  down  and  destroyed  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Prussian  soldiers  posted  in  the  streets  for  that  purpose : 
he  enumerated  particular  instances  of  inhuman  barbarity, 
and  declared  that  a  great  number  of  people  perished,  eitlier 
amidst  the  flames,  or  under  the  niins  of  the  houses.  Tlie 
destruction  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  elegant  houses,  and  the 
total  ruin  of  the  inhabitants,  were  circumstances  in  themselves 
so  deplorable,  as  to  need  no  aggravation :  but  the  account  of 
the  Saxon  minister  was  shamefully  exaggerated,  and  all  the 
particular  instances  of  cruelty  false  in  every  circumstance. 
Baron  Plotho,  the  minister  of  Brandenburgh,  did  not  fail 
to  answer  every  article  of  the  Saxon  memorial,  and  refute 
the  particulars  therein  alleged,  in  a  fair  detail,  autlienti- 
catea  by  certificates  under  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
judges,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Dresden.  The  most 
extraordinary  part  of  this  defence  or  vindication  was  the 
conclusion,  in  which  the  baron  solemnly  assured  the  diet, 
that  the  King  of  Prussia,  from  his  great  love  to  mankind, 
always  felt  the  greatest  emotion  of  soul,  and  the  mo^t  ex- 
quisite concern,  at  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  devastation  of 
cities  and  countries,  and  the  honors  of  war,  by  which  so 
many  thousand  fellow-creatures  were  overwhelmed  ;  and 
that  if  his  sincere  and  honest  inclination  to  procure  peace 
to  Germany,  his  dear  country,  had  met  with  the  least  re- 
gard, the  present  war,  attended  with  such  bloodshed  and 
desolation,  would  have  been  prevented  and  avoided.  He, 
therefore,  declared,  that  those  who  excited  the  present 
troubles,  who,  instead  of  extinguishing,  threw  oil  upon  the 
flames,  must  answer  to  God  for  the  seas  of  blood  that  had 
been  and  would  be  shed,  for  the  devastation  of  so  many 
countries,  and  the  entire  ruin  of  so  many  innocent  indivi- 
duals. Such  declarations  cost  nothing  to  those  hardened 
politicians,  who,  feeling  no  internal  check,  are  determined  to 
sacrifice  every  consideration  to  the  motives  of  rapacity  and 
ambition.  It  would  be  happy,  however,  for  mankind, 
were  princes  taught  to  believe,  that  there  is  really  an  om- 
nipotent and  all-judging  Power,  that  will  exact  a  severe 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  punish  them  for  their  guilt, 
without  any  respect  to  their  persons ;  that  pillaging  a 
whole  people  is  more  cruel  than  robbing  a  single  person  ; 
and  that  the  massacre  of  thousands  is,  at  least,  as  criminal 
as  a  private  murder. 

§\XXIX.  While  Count  Daun  was  employed  in  mak- 
ing a  fruitless  attempt  upon  the  capital  of  Saxony,  the  King 
of  Prussia  proceeded  in  his  march  to  Neiss,  which  was 
completely  invested  on  the  third  day  of  October.  The 
operations  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  with  great  vigour 
by  the  Austrian  general,  de  Harsche,  and  the  place  was  as 
vigorously  defended  by  the  Prussian  governor,  Theskau, 
till  the  first  day  of  November,  when  the  Prussian  monarch 
approached,  and  obliged  the  besiegers  to  abandon  their 
enterprise.  M.  de  Harsche  having  raised  the  siege,  tVie 
king  detached  General  Fouquet  with  a  body  of  troops 
across  the  river  Neiss,  and  immediately  the  blockade  of 
Cosel  was  likewise  abandoned.     De  Harsche  retired  to 


Bohemia,  and  De  Ville  hovered  about  Jagernsdorf.  The 
fortress  of  Neiss  was  no  sooner  relieved,  than  the  King  of 
Prussia  began  his  march  on  his  return  to  Saxony,  where 
his  immediate  presence  was  required.  At  the  same  time, 
the  two  bodies  under  the  Generals  Dohna  and  Wedel 
penetrated  by  diffi;rent  routes  into  that  country.  The 
former  had  been  left  at  Custrin,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  Russians,  who  had  by  this  time  retreated  to  die  Vistula, 
and  even  crossed  that  river  at  Thorn,  and  the  other  had, 
during  the  campaign,  observed  the  Swedes,  who  had  now 
entirely  evacuated  the  Prussian  territories,  so  that  Wedel 
was  at  liberty  to  co-operate  with  the  king  in  Saxony.  He 
accordingly  marched  to  Torgau,  the  siege  of  which  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  Austrian  general,  Haddick,  who 
was  repulsed  by  Wedel,  and  even  pursued  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eulenbourg.  Wedel,  being  afterwards  joined 
by  Dohna,  drove  him  from  thence  with  considerable  loss, 
and  then  raised  the  siege  of  Leipsic.  Meanwhile,  the 
king  prosecuted  his  march  towards  the  capital  of  Saxony, 
driving  before  him  the  body  of  Austrian  troops,  under 
Laudohn,  who  retreated  to  Zittau.  On  the  tenth  day  of 
November  Count  Daun  retired  from  Dresden,  and  with 
the  army  of  the  empire  fell  back  towards  Bohemia;  and 
on  the  twentieth  the  king  arrived  in  that  city,  where  he  ap- 
proved of  the  governor's  conduct.  The  Russian  general, 
foreseeing  that  he  should  not  be  a'ole  to  maintain  his 
ground  during  the  winter  in  Pomerania,  unless  he  could 
secure  some  sea-port  on  the  Baltic,  by  which  he  might  be 
supplied  with  provisions,  detached  General  Palmbach, 
with  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  besiege  the  town  of  Colberg, 
an  inconsiderable  place,  verv  meanly  fortified.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly invested  on  the  third  day  of  October;  but  the 
besiegers  were  either  so  ill  provided  with  proper  imple- 
ments, or  so  little  acquainted  with  operations  of  tiiis  nature, 
that  the  garrison,  though  feeble,  maintained  the  place 
against  all  their  attacks  for  six-and-twenty  days ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  they  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and 
cruelly  ravaged  the  open  country  in  their  retreat.  Thus,  by 
the  activity  and  valour  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  his  gene- 
rals and  officers,  six  sieges  were  raised  almost  at  the  same 
period,  namely,  those  of  Colberg,  Neiss,  Cosel,  Torgau, 
Leipsic,  and  Dresden. 

§  XL.  The  variety  of  fortune  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
experienced  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  was  very  re- 
markable ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  conduct  and  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions,  were  altogether  without  example.  In  the 
former  campaign  we  were  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  his 
victories  :  in  tliis  we  admire  his  fortitude  and  skill  in 
stemming  the  different  torrents  of  adversity,  and  rising 
superior  to  his  evil  fortune.  One  can  hardly  without 
astonishment  recollect,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  invaded  Moravia,  invested  Olmutz,  and  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  that  design  ;  that  he  marched  through  an  ene- 
my's country,  in  the  face  of  a  great  army,  which,  though  it 
harassed  him  in  his  retreat,  could  not,  in  a  route  of  a  hun- 
dred miles,  obtain  any  advantage  over  him  ;  that  in  spite 
of  his  disaster  at  Olmutz,  and  the  difficulties  of  such  a 
march,  he  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  drove  the  enemy  from 
Koningsgratz,  executed  another  dangerous  and  fatiguing 
march  to  the  Oder,  defeated  a  great  army  of  Russians,  and 
returned  by  the  way  of  Saxony,  from  whence  he  drove  the 
Austrian  and  imperial  armies ;  that  after  his  defeat  at 
Hochkirchen,  where  he  lost  two  of  his  best  generals,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  tents  standing,  he  baffled  the 
vigilance  and  superior  number  of  the  victorious  army, 
rushed  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  relief  of  Silesia,  invaded  by 
an  Austrian  army,  which  he  compelled  to  retire  with  pre- 
cipitation from  that  province ;  that,  with  the  same  rapidity 
of  motion,  he  wheeled  about  to  Saxony,  and  once  more 
rescued  it  from  the  hands  of  his  adversaries ;  that  in  one 
campaign  he  made  twice  the  circuit  of  his  dominions,  re- 
lieved them  all  in  their  turns,  and  kept  all  his  possessions 
entire  ag;iinst  the  united  efforts  of  numerous  armies,  con- 
ducted by  generals  of  consummate  skill  and  undaunted 
resolution.  His  character  would  have  been  still  more 
complete,  if  his  moderation  had  been  equal  to  his  courage ; 
but  in  this  particular  we  cannot  applaud  his  conduct.  In- 
censed by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  his  enemies,  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  those  who  had  done  him  no  injury ;  and 
the  cruelties  which  the  Russians  had  committed  in  his 
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don,inions  were  retaliated  upon  |  '^""f"'""^^'"^,^!'  ^T  ' 
of  Saxonv.  In  the  latter  end  ol  September  the  preMdent 
of  the  Prussian  militarv  duectory  sent  a  letter  to  the  niasis- 
trates  of  Leiusic,  requiring;  them,  in  the  kmg  s  name,  to 
™v  a  new  contribution  ofsix  hundred  thousand  crow  s, 
and  to  begin  immediately  with  the  payment  ot  one  tl  rd 
part,  on  nain  of  military  execution.  In  answer  to  tins 
&,^,   he  ma^istrates'represented  that  the  city  having 

been  exhausted  by  the  «n°""°";r'°"'V  n  ?,  riher  su^ 
rfUed,  was  absolutely  incapable  of  furnishins;  f"[lher/"P; 
Dlies  •  that  the  trade  was  stasnated  and  ruined,  and  the 
rhabitaniL^'o  impoverished,  thatthey  could  no  longer  pa^ 

the  ordinary  ia.es.  This  remonstrance  ""^-^  ."o  '"-Pf^^. 
sion  At  tive  in  the  morning  the  Prussian  soldiers  assem- 
Wed  and  were  posted  in  all  the  streets,  squares,  market- 
Kesrcemeter.^,  towers,  and  steeples;  then  the  gat  s 
fe;i„g'shut,  m  order  to  exclude  tl.e  P°P"l«,^f .  "^  "«^ 
suburbs  from  the  citv,  the  senators  were  brought  into  the 
own-hall  and  accost'e'd  by  General  Hauss,  who  to  Id  thern, 
tlie  kmg  his  master  would  have  money  ;  and  if  they  re- 
fused tl  part  with  it  the  city  should  ^'^.V-'^^^^/f^^;. ,:[-" 
this  peremptory  address  they  replied  to  this  effec  ,-  ^»e 
liave  no  more  money  ;  we  have  nothing  left  but  life ,  and 
,vc  recommend  ourselves  to  the  king  s  mercy.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  declaration,  dispositions  were  made Jor 
giving  up  the  c.tv  to  be  plundered.  Cannon  were  planted 
fn  alUhe  streets;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  remau, 
within  doors,  and  every  house  resounded  with  dismal  cues 
an<i  lamentations.  The  dreadful  pillage,  howe,^r  w^ 
converted  into  a  regular  exaction.  A  party  of  soMier>, 
commanded  by  a  subaltern,  went  from  house  to  honse 
si-nifyiu-  to  every  burgher  that  he  should  produce  all  his 
specie,  oS  pain  of  immediate  pillage  and  massacre:  and 
every  inhabitant  delivered  up  his  all  without  further  he  ta- 
tion     About  six  in  the  evening  the  soldiers  returned  to 

their  quarters;  but  the  m^si^'^'^^  "'^'^^''f "'f ^1? '°"f 
flnement,  and  all  the  citizens  were  overwhelmed  with  griet 
and  consternation.      Happy   B"<'^'"'   ^^^o  knowest  such 
grievances  only  by  report!    ^V.hen  the  I^'"S  of  Prussia 
first  entered  Saxony,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1^=^^^'';^  de- 
clared he  had  no  design  to  make  a  conquest  of  tliat  elect- 
orate, but  only  to  keep  it  as  a  depositum  for  the  securi  y 
of  his  own  dominions,  until  he  could  oblige  his  enemies  to 
acquiesce  in  reasonable  terms  of  peace;  but  upon  his  last 
arnval  at  Dresden,  he  adopted  a  new  resolution.     In  the 
bet'inninc  of  December,  the  Pnissian  directory   ot  war 
issued  a  decree  to  the  deputies  of  the  states  of  the  elector- 
ate, demanding  a  certain  quantity  of  flour  and  forage,  ac- 
cording to  the  convention  formerly  settled ;  at  the  same 
time   signifying,  that  thou-h  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
hitherto  treated  the  electorate  as  a  country  taken  under' his 
special  protection,  the  face  of  affairs  was  now  changed  m 
such  a  manner,  that  for  the  future  he  would  consrUer  it  in 
no  other  light  tlian  that  of  a  conquered  country.    The  luis- 
sians  had  seized  in  Prussia  all  the  estates  and  effects  be- 
lon.'in.r  to  the  king's  officers  :  a  retaliation  was  now  made 
upo'n  the  effects  of  the  Saxon  officers   who  served  in  the 
Russian  army.    Seals  were  put  on  all  the  cabinet^  contain- 
ing papers  belonging  to  the  pnvy-counsellors  of  his  Polish 
mSiestv,  and  they  themselves  ordered  to  depart  for  War- 
saw at-  a  ven-  short  warning.      Though  the  city  had  been 
impoverishea  bv  former  exactions,  and  very  lately  subject- 
ed to  military  execution,  the  King  of  Prussia  demanded 
new  contributions,  and  even  extorted  them  bv  dint  of  seve- 
nties that  shock  humanity.     He  surrounded  the  exchange 
with  soldiers,  and  confining  the  merchants  ^  .J  "^J-b^ds 
and  naked  apartments,  obliged  them  to  draw  bd^  forjry 
lar^'e  sums  on  their  foreign  correspondents :  a  method  of 
proceeding  much  more  suiUble  to  the  despotism  of  a  Per- 
sian sophT  towards  a  conquered  people  wlio  professed  a 
different  faith,  than  reconcilable  to  the  character  of  a  po- 
testant  prince  towards  a  peaceable  nation  of  brethit^r^wth 
whom  he  was  connected  by  the  common  ties  of  neighbour- 
hood and  religion.     Even'.f  they  had  .-^ted  as  declav  d 
enemies,  and  been  subdued  with  arms  in  tlie.r  l'^"^=|  *« 
excesses  of  war  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror  ought  to  have 
ceased  with  the  hostilities  of  the  conquered,  who,  by  sub- 
mitting to  his  sway,  would  have  become  his  *'  -  ^"^ 
in  that  capacity  had  a  claim  to  his  protection.     To  retaliate 
upon  the  Saxons,  who  had  espoused  no  quaiiel,  die  bar- 


baritics  committed  by  the  Russians,  with  whom  he  was 
actually  at  war;  and  to  treat  as  a  conquers!  province  a 
netr  1  country,  which  his  enemies  had  entered  by  violence, 
and  been  obl,i,^d  to  evacuate  by  force  of  arms ;  was  a  spe- 
c"es  of  conduct  founded  on  pretences  which  overturn  all 
ri"ht,  and  confound  all  reason.  f.i„„,„ 

S  \LI    Havin»  recorded  all  the  transactions  of  the  cani- 
paigii,  except  those  in  which  the  Swedes  were  concerned, 
ft  no;  remains  that  we  should   particularize  the  progress 
which  was  made  in  Pomerania  by  the  troops  of  drat  nauon, 
u,  ier  the  command  of  Count  Hamilton.    \\  e  have  a  ready 
observed,  that  m  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  the  Prussian 
"ener^l,  Lehwald,  had  compelled  tliem  to  evacuate  the 
whole  province,  except  Stralsund,  which  was  likewise  in- 
vested.    This,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  besieged 
in  form,  had  not  Leiiwald  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Prussians,  on  account  of  his  great  age  ="'d  '     ■I'iIh^w  S« 
his  successor  Coum  Dohna  been  obliged  to  "^"'draw  ha 
troops,  in  order  to  opoose  the  Russian  army  on  the  other 
^de'^o   Pomerania.   "^he  blockade  of  Stralsund  being  cou- 
senuenilv  raised,  and  that  part  of  the  country  entirely  eva- 
cuated by  the  Pmssians,  the  Swedish  troons  advanced 
a»ain  from  the  isle  of  Rugen,  to  which  they  had  retired  . 
but  the  supplies  and  reinforcements  they  expected  froin 
Stockholm  were  delayed  in  such  a  manner,  either  froin  a 
d  ficienc^in  the  subsidies  promised  by  France  or  from  he 
mana.'ement   of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  war,  that 
^eat  part  of  the  season  was  elapsed  belore  they  undertook 
any  important  enterprise.    Indeed,  while  they  lay  encamp- 
edVndlr  the  cannon  of  Stmlsund   waiting  lor  these  sup- 
plies, their  opemtions  were  retarded  by  the  exM^ilosion  of  a 
whole  ship-load  of  gunpowder  intended  for  their  use;  an 
event  irn^uted  to  the  practices  of  the  Prussian  party  in 
Sweden,  which  at  this  period  seemed  to  gam  ground  and 
even  threatened  a  change  in  the  nnn.stry.     At  'e-'glh  the 
reinforcement  arrived  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  and 
their  general  seemed  determined  to  act  with  vigour      In 
thebe-mnmcof  Julv,his  army  being  put  m  motion  he 
sent  a  detachment  to  dislodge  the  few  Prussian  troops  hat 
were  left  at  Anclam,  Demmm,  and  other  places,  to  guard 
that  frontier;   and    they   retreated  accordingly.      Count 
Hamilton  having  nothing  further  to  oppose  him  in  the  field, 
^a  verv  little  tune  recovered  all  Swedish  Pomerania, and 
even   made  hot  incursions  into   the  Prussian  territories 
Meanwhile,  a  combined  fleet  of  thirty-three  Russian  and 
seven  Swedish  ships  of  war  appeared   m  the  Baltic  and 
anchored  between  the  islands  of  Dragoe  and  Arnagh     but 
they  neither  landed  troops,  nor  committed  bostilities^  fhe 
Swedish  general  advanced  as  far  as  Fehrbellin,  sent  out 
parties  that  raised  contributions,  within  five-and-twenty 
miles  of  Berlin,  and  threw  the  inhabitants  of  'bat  capUal 
into   the  utmost  consternation.      The  King   of  J  "^sia, 
alarmed  at  their  progress,  despatched  General  \\  edel  from 
Dresden,  with  a  body  of  troops  that  were  augmented  on 
their  march;  so  that',  on  tiie  twentieth  of  September,  he 
found  himself  at  Berlin  with  eleven  thousand  effective  men, 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  (-roceeded  against  Count  Hamil- 
ton, while  the  Prince  of  Bevern,  with  five  thousand,  ad- 
vanced on  the  other  side  from  Stetin.     At  tbeir  ap|«roach 
the  Swedish  commander  retired,  after  having  left  a  garrison 
or  fourteen  hundred  men  at  Fehrbellm,  in  order  to  retard 
the  Prussians,  and  secure  the   retreat  of  bis  army       Ihe 
place  was  immediately  attacked  by  General  W  edel ,  and 
[l  ou^h  the  Swedes  disputed  the  ground  from  house  to 
ouse  w  th  uncommon  olbstinacv,  he  at  last  drove  tliem  out 
of  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  one  half  of  their  nun^ber 
e  iher  k  lied  or  taken  prisoners.     The  body  of  the  Swedish 
army    without  hazarding  any  other  action,  immediately 
evacuated  the  Prussian   territories,  and   returned  to  the 
ne~urhood   of  Stralsund,  intending   to  take  w.nter- 
quarters  in  the  isle  of  Ri'.:en.     Count  Hamilton,  e'therd'S- 
Susted  at  the  restrictions  he  had  been  laid  under,  or  find- 
mc-  himself  unalile  to  act  in   such  a  manner  as  might 
edound  to  the  advantage  of  his  tepntation,  threw  up  ht* 
command,  retired  from  the  army,  and  resigned  all  his  other 

'"TxLlf  The  King  of  Prussia  was  not  only  favoured  by 
a  considerable  party  in  Sweden,  but  he  had  also  raised  a 
strong  fnterest  In  Poland,  among  such  palatines  as  had  a  - 
ways  opposed  the  measures  of  the  reigning  family.    lUese 
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were  now  reinforced  by  many  patriots,  wlio  dreaded  the 
vicinity,  and  suspected  the  designs,  of  the  Russian  army. 
The  diet  of  the  republic  was  opened  on  tlie  second  day  of 
November ;  and,  after  warm  debates,  j\I.  ilalacliowski  was 
unanimously  elected  mareschal:  but  no  sooner  had  the 
chambers  of  nuncios  begun  their  deliberations,  than  a 
number  of  voices  were  raised  agamst  ttie  encroachments  of 
the  Russian  troops,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in 
Poland  :  and  heavy  complaints  were  made  of  the  damases 
sustained  from  their  cruelty  and  rapine.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  appease  these  clamours ;  and  many  were  prevailed 
upon  to  refer  these  grievances  to  tlie  king  in  senate;  but 
when  this  difficulty  seemed  almost  surmounted,  Padhorski, 
the  nuncio  of  Volhinia,  stood  up  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  permit  any  other  point  to  be  discussed  in  the 
diet,  while  the  Russians  maintained  the  least  footing  with- 
in the  territories  of  the  republic.  \:un  were  all  the  at- 
tempts of  the  courtiers  topersuadeand  mollify  this  infle.\ible 
patriot,  he  solemnly  protested  against  their  proceedings,  and 
nastily  withdrew ;  so  that  the  mareschal  was  obliged  to 
dissolve  the  assembly,  and  recourse  was  had  to  a  sena/iix 
consilium,  to  concert  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  the 
present  conjuncture.  The  King  of  Poland  was,  on  this 
occasion,  likewise  disappointed  in  his  views  of  providing 
for  his  son.  Prince  Charles,  in  the  duchy  of  Conrland.  He 
had  been  recommended  by  the  court  of  Russia,  and  even 
approved  by  the  states  of  that  country ;  but  two  difficul- 
ties occurred.  The  States  declared,  they  could  not  proceed 
to  a  new  election  during  the  life  of  their  former  duke. 
Count  Biron,  who  was  still  alive,  though  a  prisoner  in  Si- 
beria, unless  their  duchy  should  be  declared  vacant  by  the 
king  and  republic  of  Poland  ;  and,  according  to  the  laws 
of  that  country,  no  prince  could  be  elected,  until  he  should 
have  declared  himself  of  the  Augsburgh  confession.  His 
Polish  majesty,  however,  being  determined  to  surmount 
all  obstacles  to  his  son's  interest,  ordered  Count  Mala- 
chowski,  high  chancellor  of  Poland,  to  deliver  to  Prince 
Charles  a  diploma,  by  wliich  the  king  granted  permission 
to  the  states  of  Courland  to  elect  that  prince  for  their 
duke,  and  appointed  the  day  for  his  election  and  instal- 
ment; whicli  accordingly  took  place  in  the  month  of 
January,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  of  many  Polish 
grandees,  who  persisted  in  affirming  that  the  king  had  no 
power  to  grant  such  permission  without  the  consent  of  the 
diet.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  campaign  had  produced  no 
revolutions  in  the  several  systems  adopted  by  the  different 

Sowers  in  Europe.  The  czarin:i,  who  in  the  montli  of 
line  had  signified  her  sentiments  and  designs  against  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  a  declaration  delivered  to  all  the  foreign 
ministers  at  Petersburgh,  seemed  now,  more  than  ever, 
determined  to  act  vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  Empress- 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  unfortunate  King  of  Poland, 
who  still  resided  at  \Varsaw.  The  court  of  Vienna  dis- 
tributed among  the  imperial  ministers  at  the  several  courts 
of  the  empire  copies  of  a  rescript,  explaining  the  conduct 
of  her  generals  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  and 
concluding  with  expressions  of  self-approbation  to  this 
effect :  "  Thougli  the  issue  of  the  campaisn  be  not  as  vH 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  such  as  might  be  desired,  the 
imperial  court  enjoys,  at  least,  the  sincere  satisfaction  of 
reflecting,  that,  according  to  the  change  of  circumstances, 
it  instantly  took  the  most  vigorous  resolutions :  that  it  w.is 
never  deficient  in  any  thing  that  might  contribute  to  the 
good  of  the  common  cause,  and  is  now  employed  in  mak- 
ing preparations,  from  which  the  most  happy  consequences 
may  he  expected." 

§  XLIII.  We  have  already  hinted  at  a  decree  of  the 
Aulic  council  of  the  empire,  published  in  the  month  of 
August,  enjoining  all  directors  of  circles,  all  imperial  towns, 
and  the  noblesse  of  the  empire,  to  transmit  to  \'ienna 
an  exact  list  of  all  those  who  had  disobeyed  the  avoca- 
loria  of  the  empire,  and  adhered  to  the  rebellion  raised  by 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh ;  that  their  revenues  might  be 
sequestered,  and  themselves  punished  in  their  honours, 
persons,  and  effects.  As  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was 
plainly  pointed  out,  and,  indeed,  expressly  mentioned  in 
this  (fecree,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  by  tlie  hands  of 
Baron  Gemmegen,  his  electoral  minister,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  diet  of  the  empire  in  the  month  of  November, 
enumerating  the  instances  in  which  he  had  exerted  himself. 


and  even  exposed  his  life,  for  the  preservation  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  return  for  these  im- 
portant services,  he  observed,  that  the  empress-queen  had 
refused  him  the  assistance  stipulated  in  treaties  against  an 
invasion  planned  by  France,  whose  hatred  he  had  dta%vn 
upon  himself  by  Ins  friendship  to  that  princess ;  and  his 
imperial  majesty  even  denied  him  the  dictatorial  letters, 
wliicli  he  solicited :  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  crown  of  France,  in  which  it  was  stipu 
lated  tliat  the  French  troops  should  pass  the  W'eser,  and 
invade  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  troops  of  the  empress-queen,  who  ravaged  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  dominions  with  greater  cruelty  than  even 
the  French  had  practised  ;  and  the  same  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  had  been  wounded  at  Deltingen,  in  the  defence 
of  her  imperial  majesty,  was  obliged  to  fight  at  Hasten- 
beck  against  the  troops  of  that  very  princess,  in  defence  of 
his  father's  dominions :  that  she  sent  commissaries  to  Han- 
over, who  shared  with  the  crown  of  France  the  contribu- 
tions extorted  from  the  electorate ;  rejected  all  proposals  of 
peace,  and  dismissed  from  her  court  the  minister  of  Bruns- 
wick-Lunenbourg :  that  his  imperial  majesty,  who  had 
sworn  to  protect  the  empire,  and  oppose  the  entrance  of 
foreign  troops  destined  to  oppress  any  of  the  states  of 
Germany,  afterwards  required  the  King  of  England  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  countries  which  they  occu- 
pied, that  a  French  army  might  again  have  free  passage 
into  his  German  dominions  :  that  the  emperor  had  recalled 
these  troops,  released  them  from  t'leir  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  enjoined  them  to  abandon  their  posts,  their 
colours,  and  the  service  in  which  they  were  embarked,  on 
pain  of  being  punished  in  body,  honour,  and  estate;  and 
tliat  the  King  of  England  himself  was  threatened  with  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  He  took  notice,  that  in  quality  of 
elector,  he  had  been  accused  of  refusing  to  concur  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  diet  taken  in  the  preceding  year,  of 
entering  into  alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  joining  his 
troops  to  the  armies  of  that  prince,  employing  auxiliaries 
belonging  to  the  states  of  the  empire,  sending  English 
forces  into  Germany,  where  they  liad  taken  possession  of 
Embden,  and  exacting  contributions  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  In  answer  to  these  imputations,  he  alleged 
that  he  could  not,  consistent  with  his  own  safety,  or  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  concur  with  a  majority,  in  join- 
ing his  troops,  which  were  immediately  necessary  for  his 
own  defence,  to  those  which,  from  the  arbitrary  views  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  were  led  against  his  friend  and  ally, 
tlie  King  of  Prussia,  by  a  prince  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  generality  of  the  empire,  and  on  whom  the  command 
had  been  conferred,  without  a  previous  conclusum  of  the 
Germanic  body  ;  that,  with  respect  to  his  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  he  had  a  right,  when  deserted  by  his 
former  allies,  to  seek  assistance  wheresoever  it  coujd  be 
procured  :  and  surelv  no  just  grounds  of  complaint  could 
be  offered  a?ainst  that  which  his  Prussian  majesty  lent,  to 
deliver  the  electoral  states  of  Brunswick,  as  well  as  those 
of  Brunswick-Wclfenbuttle,  Hesse,  and  Buskebourg,  from 
the  oppressions  of  their  common  enemy.  Posterity,  he 
said,  would  hardly  believe,  that  at  a  time  when  the  troops 
of  Austria,  the  Palatinate,  and  Wirtemberg,  were  engaged 
to  invade  the  countries  of  the  empire,  other  members  of 
the  Germanic  body,  who  employed  auxiliaries  in  their 
defence,  should  be  threatened  with  outlawry  and  seques- 
tration. He  owned,  that,  in  quality  of  king,  he  had  sent 
over  English  troops  to  Germany,  and  taken  possession  of 
Embden  :  steps  for  which  he  was  accountable  to  no  power 
upon  earth,  although  the  constitutions  of  the  empire  per- 
mit the  co-estates  to  make  use  of  foreign  troops,  not,  in- 
deed, for  the  purpose  of  invasion  or  conquest  in  Germany, 
but  for  their  defence  and  preservation.  He  also  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  resented  the  conduct,  and  chastised 
the  injustice,  of  those  co-estates  who  had  assisted  his 
enemies,  and  helped  to  ravage  his  dominions  :  inferring, 
that  if  the  crown  of  France  was  free  to  pillage  the  estates 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  because  tliey  had  supplied  the  King  of  England 
with  auxiliaries  ;  if  the  empress-queen  had  a  right  to  ap- 
propriate to  herself  half  of  the  contributions  raised  by  the 
French  king  in  these  countries ;  surely  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty had  an  equal  right  to  make  those  feel  the  burden  of 
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tlie  war  who  had  favoured  the  unjust  enterprises  of  his 
enemies.  He  expressed  his  hope,  tliat  the  diet,  after  hav- 
ini;  duly  considered  these  circumstances,  would,  bv  wav 
of  advice,  propose  to  his  imperial  majesty  tliat  lie  should 
annul  his  most  inconsistent  mandates,  and  not  only  take 
etfectual  measures  to  protect  the  electorate  and  its  allies, 
but  also  give  orders  for  commencinj;  aipinst  the  enipress- 
qneen,  as  Archduchess  of  Austria,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wirlcnibers,  such  proceedings  as  she 
wanted  to  enforce  asainst  his  Britannic  majesty.  Elector  of 
lirnnswick-Lunenbourg.  For  this  purpose  the  minister 
now  requested  their  excellencies  to  ask  immediately  the 
necessarv  instructions  for  their  principals.  The  rest  of 
this  long  memorial  contained  a  justification  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  conduct  in  deviatin<:  from  the  rapitulation  of 
Closter-Seven  ;  with  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  adduced, 
and  a  retortion  of  the  reproaches  levelled  against  the  King 
of  England,  in  the  paper  or  manifesto  composed  and  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  French  ministry,  and  en- 
titled, "A  Parallel  of  the  Conduct  of  the  King  of  France 
with  that  of  the  King  of  England,  relative  to  the  Breach  of 
the  Capitulation  of  Closter-Seven  by  the  Hanoverians. " 
But  to  this  invective  a  more  circumstantial  answer  was 
published  :  in  which,  among  other  curious  particulars,  the 
letter  of  expostulation,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Prussian  monarch  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  after  the 
defeat  at  Colin,  is  treated  as  an  infamous  piece  of  forgery, 
produced  by  some  venal  pen  employed  to  impose  upon  the 
public.  Tlie  author  also,  in  his  endeavours  to'demonstrate 
iiis  Britannic  majesty's  aversion  to  a  continental  war,  verv 
justly  observes,  that."  none  but  such  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  maritime  force  of  England  can  believe  that,  with- 
out a  diversion  on  the  continent,  to  emplov  part  of  the 
enemy's  force,  she  is  not  in  a  condition  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess, and  maintain  her  superiority  at  sea.  England,  there- 
fore, had  no  interest  to  foment  quarrels  or  wars  in  Europe  ; 
but,  for  the  same  reason,  there  was  room  to  fear  that 
France  would  embrace  a  different  system ;  accordingly, 
she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  views,  and  her  envoys 
declared  publicly,  that  a  war  upon  the  continent  was 
inevitable;  and  that  the  king's  dominions  in  Germany 
would  be  its  principal  object."  He  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  his  argumentation,  adds,  "  that  they  must  be 
very  ignorant,  indeed,  who  imagine  that  the  forces  of 
England  are  not  able  to  resist  those  of  France,  unless  the 
latter  be  hindered  from  turning  all  her  efforts  to  the  sea. 
In  case  of  a  war  upon  the  continent,  the  two  powers  must 
pay  subsidies :  only  with  this  difference,  that  France  can 
employ  her  own  land  forces,  and  aspire  at  conquests." 
Such  were  the  professed  sentiments  of  the  British  ministrv, 
founded  upon  eternal  truth  and  demonstration,  and  openly 
avowed,  wnen  the  business  was  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  maintain  a  war  upon  the 
continent ;  but,  afterwards,  when  this  continental  war  was 
eaL'erly  espoused,  fostered,  and  cherished  by  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  English  nation,  then  the  partisans  of 
that  very  ministry,  which  had  thus  declared  that  England, 
without  any  diversion  on  the  continent.of  Europe,  was  an 
overmatch  for  France  by  sea,  which  may  be  termed  the 
British  element;  then  their  partisans,  their  champions, 
declaimers,  and  dependants,  were  taught  to  rise  in  re- 
bellion against  their  former  doctrine,  and,  in  defiance  of 
common  sense  and  reflection,  affirm  that  a  diversion  in 
Germany  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  issue 
of  England's  operations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  facts  and  arguments  assembled  in 
this  elaborate  memorial,  to  expose  the  ingratitude  of  the 
empress-queen,  and  demonstrate  the  oppressive  measures 
adopted  by  the  imperial  power,  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
that  the  member  of  a  community  is  not  obliged  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  resolutions  taken,  and  the  decrees  pub- 
lished, bv  the  majority  of  those  who  compose  this  com- 
munity; especially  when  reinforced  with  the  authority  of 
liie  supreme  magistrate,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  funda- 
mental constitution  on  which  that  community  was  estab- 
lished. 

^  XLIV.  If  the  empress-queen  was  not  gratified  to  the 
extent  of  her  wishes  in  the  fortune  of  the  campaign,  at 
least  her  self-importance  was  flattered  in  another  point, 
which  could  not  fail  of  being  interesting  to  a  princess 


famed  for  a  glowing  zeal  and  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  Rome.  In  the  month  of  August  the  Pope  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  title  of  Apostolical  (iueen  of  Hungary, 
conveyed  by  a  brief,  in  which  he  extolled  her  piety,  and 
launched  out  into  retrospective  eulogiums  of  her  predeces- 
sors, the  princes  of  Hungary,  who  had  been  always  accus- 
tomed to  fight  and  overcome  for  the  catholic  faith  under 
his  holy  banner.  This  compliment,  however,  she  did  not 
derive  from  the  regard  of  Prosper  Lambertini,  who  exer- 
cised the  papal  sway  under  the  assumed  name  of  Benedict 
XIV.  That  pontiff,  universally  esteemed  for  his  good 
sense,  moderation,  and  humanity,  had  breathed  his  last  in 
the  month  of  April,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age ; 
and  in  July  was  succeeded  in  the  papacy  by  Cardinal 
Charles  Rezzonico,  Bishop  of  Padua,  bv  birth  a  Venetian. 
He  was  formerly  auditor  of  the  Rota  :  afterwards  promoted 
to  the  purple  by  Po|>e  Clement  XII.  at  the  nomination  of  ! 
the  republic  of  Venice:  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
St.  Maria  d'Ara  Cceli,  the  principal  convent  of  the  Corde- 
liers, and  nominated  Protector  of  the  Pandours,  or  Illyri- 
ans.  When  he  ascended  the  papal  chair,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Clement  XIII.  in  gratitude  to  the  last  of  that 
name,  who  was  his  benefactor.  Though  of  a  disagreeable 
person,  and  even  deformed  in  his  body,  he  enjoyed  good 
tiealth,  and  a  vigorous  constitution.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  his 
life  was  exemplary  ;  his  morals  were  pure,  and  unim- 
peached :  in  his  character  he  is  said  to  have  been  learned, 
diligent,  steady,  devout,  and,  in  every  respect,  worthy  to 
succeed  such  a  predecessor  as  Benedict. 

§  XL\'.  The  King  of  Spain  wisely  persisted  in  reaping 
the  advantagps  of  a  neutrality,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French  partisans  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
who  endeavoured  to  alarm  his  jealousy  by  the  conquests 
which  the  English  had  projected  in  America.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  sagaciously  kept  aloof,  resolving,  in  imitation 
of  his  predecessors,  to  maintain  his  power  on  a  respectable 
footing,  and  be  ready  to  seize  all  opportunities  to  extend 
and  promote  the  interest  of  his  crown,  and  the  advantage 
of  his  countrv.  As  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  he  had  pru- 
dently embraced  the  same  system  of  forbearance  :  but,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  season,  his  attention  was  engrossed 
by  a  domestic  incident  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 
\\  hether  he  had,  by  particular  instances  of  severity,  exas- 
perated the  minds  of  certain  individuals,  and  exercised  his 
dominion  in  such  acts  of  arbitrary  power  as  excited  a 
general  spirit  of  disaft'ection  among  liis  nobility  ;  or,  lastly, 
by  the  vigorous  measures  pursued  against  the  encroaching 
.Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  their  correspondents  in  Portugal, 
had  incurred  the  resentment  of  that  society,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine :  perhaps  all  these  motives  concurred 
in  giving  birth  to  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  which 
was  actually  executed  at  this  juncture  with  the  most 
desperate  resolution.  On  the  third  day  of  September,  the 
king,  according  to  custom,  going  out  in  a  carriage  to  take 
the  air,  accompanied  bv  one  domestic,  was,  in  the  night, 
at  a  solitary  place  near  Belem,  attacked  by  three  men  on 
horseback,  armed  with  niusquetoons,  one  of  whom  fired 
his  piece  at  the  coachman  without  effect.  The  man,  how- 
ever, terrified  both  on  his  own  account  and  that  of  his 
sovereign's,  drove  the  mules  at  full  speed  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  in  some  measure,  disconcerted  the  other  two  con- 
spirators, who  pursued  him  at  full  gallop,  and  having  no 
leisure  to  take  aim,  discharged  their  jiieces  at  random 
through  the  back  of  the  carriage.  The  slugs  with  which 
they  were  loaded  happened  to  pass  between  the  king's 
right  arm  and  his  breast,  dilacerating  the  parts  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  but  without  damaging  the  bone, 
or  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  Finding  him- 
self grievously  wounded,  and  the  blood  flowing  apace,  he, 
with  such  presence  of  mind  as  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  palace,  which  was  at 
some  distance,  ordered  the  coachman  to  return  to  Jun- 
queria,  where  his  principal  surgeon  resided,  and  there  his 
wounds  were  immediately  dressed.  By  this  resolution,  he 
not  only  prevented  the  irreparable  mischief  that  might 
have  arisen  from  an  excessive  effusion  of  blood  ;  but,  with- 
out all  doubt,  saved  his  life  from  the  hands  of  other  assas- 
sins, posted  on  the  road  to  accomplish  the  regicide,  in  case 
he  should  escape  alive  from  the  first  attack.  This  instance 
of  the  king's  recollection  was  magnified  into  a  miracle,  on 
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a  supposition  that  it  must  have  been  tlie  effect  of  Divine 
inspiration ;  and,  indeed,  among  a  people  addicted  to 
superstition,  mislit  well  pass  for  a  fiivouraole  interposition 
of  Providence.  The  kint;,  bem;;  thus  disabled  in  his  risrht 
arm,  issued  a  decree,  investing  the  queen  with  the  absolute 
power  of  Eovernment.  In  the  meantime,  no  person  bad 
access  to  his  presence  but  herself,  the  first  minister,  the 
Cardinal  de  Saldanha,  the  physicians,  and  surgeons.  An 
embargo  was  immediately  laid  on  all  the  shipping  in  the 
port  of  Lisbon.  Rewards  were  publicly  offered,  together 
with  the  promise  of  pardon  to  the  accomplices,  for  detect- 
ing any  of  the  assassins ;  and  such  other  measures  used, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  whole  conspiracy  was  discovered  : 
a  conspiracy  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  appeared  to  have 
been  formed  by  persons  of  the  first  quality  and  influence. 
The  Duke  de  Aveiro,  of  the  family  of  Mascarenhas ;  the 
INIarquis'de  Tavora,  who  had  been  viceroy  of  Goa,  and 
now  actually  enjoyed  the  commission  of  general  of  tlie 
horse;  the  Count  de  Attougui,  the  Marquis  de  Alloria, 
together  with  their  wives,  children,  and  whole  families, 
were  arrested  immediately  after  the  assassination,  as  princi- 
pals in  the  design  ;  and  many  other  accomplices,  including 
some  Jesuits,  were  apprehended  in  the  sequel.  The  furtlier 
proceedings  on  this  mysterious  affair,  witli  the  fate  of  the 
conspirators,  will  be  particularized  amons  the  transactions 
of  tlie  following  year.  At  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  king's  wounds  were  attended  with  no 
bad  consequences;  nor  did  the  imprisonment  of  those 
noblemen  produce  any  disturbance  in  the  kingdom. 

§  XLVI.  The  domestic  occurrences  of  France  were 
tissued  with  a  continuation  of  the  disputes  between  the 
parliament  and  clergy,  touching  the  bull  Unigenitus.  In 
vain  the  king  had  interposed  his  authority  :  first  proposing 
an  accommodation  ;  then  commanding  the  parliament  to 
forbear  taking  cognizance  of  a  religious  contest,  which  did 
not  fall  under  their  jurisdiction  :  and,  thirdly,  banishing 
their  persons,  and  abrogating  their  power.  He  afterwards 
found  it  necessary  to  the  peace  of  bis  dominions  to  recall 
and  reinstate  those  venerable  patriots  ;  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  intolerable  insolence  and  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  had  exiled  that  prelate  in  his  turn. 
lie  was  no  sooner  re-admitted  to  his  function,  than  lie  re- 
sumed his  former  conduct,  touching  the  denial  of  the  sa- 
craments to  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bull 
Unigenitus:  he  even  acted  with  redoubled  zeal ;  intrigued 
with  the  other  prelates ;  caballed  among  the  inferior  clergy ; 
and  not  only  revived,  but  augmented,  the  troubles  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.  Bishops,  curates,  and  monks, 
presumed  to  withhold  spiritual  consolation  from  persons 
in  extremity,  and  were  punished  by  the  civil  power.  Other 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom  followed  the  example  exhi- 
bited by  that  of  Paris,  in  asserting  their  authority  and  pri- 
vileges. The  king  commanded  them  to  desist,  on  pain  of 
incurring  his  indignation  ;  they  remonstrated  and  perse- 
vered ;  while  the  archbishop  repeated  his  injunctions  and 
censures,  and  continued  to  inflame  the  dispute  to  such  a 
dangerous  degree,  that  he  was  given  to  understand  he 
should  be  again  obliged  to  quit  the  capital,  if  he  did  not 
proceed  with  more  moderation.  But  the  chief  care  of  the 
French  ministry  was  employe(l  in  regulating  the  finances, 
and  establishing  funds  of  credit  for  raising  monevto  pay 
subsidies,  and  maintain  the  war  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  they  had  not  only  consideralily 
reinforced  their  armies  in  Germany,  but  made  surprising 
efforts  to  supply  the  colony  of  Canada  with  troops,  artil- 
lery, stores,  and  ammunition,  for  its  defence  against  the 
operations  of  the  British  forces,  which  greatly  outnumber- 
ed the  French  upon  the  continent.  The  court  of  \'ersailles 
practised  every  stratagem  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  En- 
glish cruisers.  The  ships  destined  for  America  they  de- 
tached, both  single  and  in  convovs,  sometimes  from  the 
Mediterranean,  sometimes  from  ilieir  harbours  in  the  chan- 
nel. They  assembled  transports  in  one  port,  in  order  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  their  enemies  from  another, 
where  their  convoys  lay  ready  for  sailing:  and  in  boister- 
ous weather,  when  the  English  could  no  longer  block 
up  their  harbours,  their  store-ships  came  forth,  and 
hazarded  the  voyage,  for  the  relief  of  t'leir  American  set- 
tlements. Those  that  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  on 
the  coast  of  that  continent  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 


different  expedients  for  escaping  the  British  squadrons 
stationed  at  Halifax,  or  cruising  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence. 
They  either  ventured  to  navigate  the  river  before  it  was 
clear  of  the  ice,  so  early  in  the  spring,  that  the  enemy  had 
not  yet  quitted  the  harbour  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  or  they  w-aited 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  such  thick  fogs  as  might 
screen  them  from  the  notice  of  the  English  cruisers,  in 
sailing  up  the  gulf;  or,  lastly,  they  penetrated  through 
the  straits  of  Belleisle,  a  dangerous  passage,  which,  how- 
ever, led  them  directly  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  a 
considerable  distance  above  the  station  of  the  British 
squadron.  Though  the  French  navy  was  by  this  lime  so 
reduced,  that  it  could  neither  face  the  English  at  sea,  nor 
furnish  proper  convoys  for  commerce,  her  ministry  never- 
theless attempted  to  alarm  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  project  of  an  invasion.  Flat-bottomed  boats 
were  built,  transports  collected,  large  ships  of  the  line 
equipped,  and  troops  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  coast  for 
embarkation  ;  but  this  was  no  more  than  a  feint  to  arouse 
the  apprehension  of  the  English,  disconcert  the  adminis- 
tration, prejudice  the  national  credit,  and  deter  the  govern- 
ment from  sending  forces  to  keep  alive  the  war  in  Ger- 
many. A  much  more  effectual  method  they  took  to  distress 
the  trade  of  England,  by  laying  up  their  useless  ships  of 
war,  and  encouraging  the  equipment  of  stout  privateers, 
which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  bv  cruising  in  the  seas  of  Europe 
and  America.  Some  of  them  lay  close  in  the  harbours  of 
the  channel,  fronting  the  coast  of  England,  and  darted 
out  occasionallv  on  the  trading  ships  of  this  nation,  as  they 
received  intelligence  from  boats  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Some  chose  their  station  in  the  North  sea,  where  a  great 
number  of  captures  were  made  upon  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land :  others  cruised  the  cliopsof  the  channel,  and  even  to 
the  westward  of  Ireland  ;  hut  the  far  greater  number 
scoured  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  in  the  VVest  Indies,  where  they  took  a  prodigious 
number  of  British  ships,  sailing  too  and  from  the  sugar 
colonies,  and  conveyed  them  to  their  own  settlements  in 
Martinique,  Guadaloupe, or  St.  Domingo. 

§  XLVII.  With  respect  to  the  war  that  raged  in  Ger- 
mnry,  the  King  of  Denmark  wisely  pursued  that  course, 
which  happily  preserved  him  from  being  involved  in  those 
trouliles  by  whicii  great  part  of  Europe  was  agitated,  and 
terminated  in  that  point  of  national  advantage  which  a 
king  ought  ever  to  have  in  view  for  t!ie  benefit  of  his  people. 
By  observing  a  scrupulous  neutrality,  he  enhanced  his  im- 
portance among  his  neighbours  :  he  saw  himself  courted 
by  all  the  belligerent  powers :  he  saved  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  his  subjects  ;  he  received  large  subsidies,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  forbearance  ;  and  enjoyed,  unmolested,  a 
much  more  considerable  share  of  commerce  than  he  could 
expect  to  carry  on,  even  in  times  of  universal  tranquillity. 
He  could  not  perceive  that  the  protestant  religion  had  any 
tiling  to  apprehend  from  the  confederacy  which  was  form- 
ed against  the  Prussian  monarch  ;  nor  was  he  misled  into 
all  the  expense,  the  perils,  and  disquiets  of  a  sanguinary 
war,  bv  that  ignw/nfuKS  which  hath  seduced  and  impover- 
ished other  opulent  nations,  under  the  specious  title  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Germany.  Howsoever  he  might  be 
swayed  bv  private  inclinniion,  he  did  not  think  it  was  a 
poitit  of  consequence  to  his  kingdom,  whether  Pomerania 
was  possessed  by  Sweden  or  Prussia;  whether  the  French 
army  was  driven  back  beyond  the  Rhine,  or  penetrated 
once  more  into  the  electorate  of  Hanover ;  whether  the  em- 
press-queen was  stripped  of  her  remaining  possessions  in 
Silesia,  or  the  King  of  Prussia  circumscribed  within  the 
original  bound  of  his  dominion.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  France,  for  her  own  sake,  would  prevent  the  ruin  of 
that  enterprising  monarch  ;  and  that  the  house  of  Austria 
woidd  not  be  so  impolitic,  and  blind  to  its  own  interest, 
as  to  permit  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  make  and  retain 
conquests  in  the  empire  ;  but  even  if  these  powers  should 
be  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  all  the  maxims  of  sound 
policy  to  caprice  or  resentment,  he  did  not  think  himself 
so  deeply  concerned  in  the  event, as,  for  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  what  might  possibly  happen,  to  plunge  headlong 
into  a  war  that  must  be  attended  with  certain  and  imme- 
diate disadvantages.  True  it  is,  he  had  no  hereditary  elec- 
torate in  Germany  that  was  threatened  with  invasion ;  nor. 
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if  111.-  liad,  is  it  to  be  siipposeJ  that  a  prince  of  his  sacacity 
and  patriotism  would  have  impoverished  his  kiiijiilom  of 
Denmark  for  the  precarious  defence  of  a  distant  territory. 
It  was  reserved  for  another  nation  to  adopt  the  pernicious 
absur<lily  of  wastins;  its  blood  and  treasure,  exhaustiiv^'  its 
revenues,  loading  its  own  back  with  the  most  grievous  im- 
positions, mcurrins;  an  enormous  debt,  big  with  bankrviptcy 
and  ruin ;  in  a  word,  of  expending  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  sterling  in  fruitless  etlbrts  to  defend  a  distant 
Cffuntry,  the  entire  property  of  which  was  never  valued  at 
one  twentietli  part  of  that  sum  ;  a  country  with  which  it 
had  no  natural  connexion,  but  a  common  alliance  arising 
from  accident.  The  King  of  Denmark,  though  himself  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  and  possessed  of  dominions  in  Ger- 
many, almost  contiguous  to  the  scenes  of  the  present  war, 
did  not  vet  think  himself  so  nearly  concerned  in  the  issue, 
as  to  declare  himself  either  principal  or  auxiliary  in  the 
quarrel :  yet  he  took  care  to  maintain  his  forces  by  sea  and 
hnid  upon  a  respectable  footing ;  and  by  his  conduct,  he 
rot  only  provided  for  the  security  of  his  own  country,  but 
overawed  the  belligerent  powers,  who  considered  him  as  a 
prince  capable  of  making  either  scale  preponderate,  just  as 
he  might  choose  to  trim  the  balance.  Thus  he  preserved 
his  wealth,  commerce,  and  consequence  undiminished  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  harassed  as  a  party,  was  honoured  as 
an  umpire. 

§  XLVIII.  The  United  Provinces,  though  as  adverse 
as  his  Danish  majesty  to  any  participation  in  the  war,  did 
not,  however,  so  scrupulously  observe  the  neutrality  they 
professed  :  at  least,  the  traders  of  that  republic,  either  from 
an  inordinate  thirst  of  lucre,  or  a  secret  bias  in  favour  of 
the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  assisted  the  French  com- 
merce with  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  flagrant  par- 
tiality. We  have,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year's  trans- 
actions, observed,  that  a  great  number  of  their  ships  were 
taken  by  the  English  cruisers,  and  condemned  as  legal 

Erizes,  for  having  French  property  on  board  :  that  the 
)utch  merchants,  exasperated  by  their  losses,  exclaimed 
against  the  Ensilish  as  pirates  and  robbers,  petitioned  the 
States  for  redress  in  very  high  terms,  and  even  loudly  cla- 
moured for  a  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  charge  of 
violence  and  injustice,  which  they  brought  asrainst  the 
English,  for  taking  and  confiscating  the  ships  that  trans- 
ported to  Europe  the  produce  of  the  French  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  they  founded  on  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces,  concluded  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  stipulafin;;, 
Tliat  whatever  shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships  of  the 
subjects  of  the  United  Provinces,  though  the  lading,  or 
part  thereof,  may  belong  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
shall  be  free  and  unmolested,  except  these  be  prohibited 
goods,  which  are  to  be  served  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  foregoini;  articles.  From  this  article  the  Dutch  mer- 
chanls  argued,  that,  if  there  be  no  prohibited  goods  on 
board,  the  English  had  no  right  to  stop  or  molest  any  of 
their  ships,  or  make  the  least  inquiry  to  whom  the  mer- 
chandise belonged,  whence  it  was  brought,  or  whither 
bound.  This  j>lea  the  English  casuists  would  bv  no 
means  admit,  for  the  following  reasons:  A  general  and 
perpetual  license  to  carry  on  the  wholetrade  of  their  enemv 
would  be  such  a  glaring  absurdity,  as  no  convention  could 
authorize :  common  sense  has  dictated,  and  Grotius  de- 
clared, that  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  have  consented  to 
an  absurdity;  therefore,  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
Dutch  to  this  article  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  its  true 
and  genuine  meaning;  which,  indeed,  relates  to  nothing 
more  than  the  common  course  of  trade,  as  it  was  usually 
carried  on  in  time  of  peace.  But,  even  should  this  inter- 
pret;ition  be  accept-d,  the  article,  and  the  treaty  itself, 
would  be  superseded  and  annulled  by  a  subsequent  treaty, 
concluded  between  the  two  nations  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  often  confirmed 
since  that  period,  stipulating,  in  a  secret  article,  that  nei- 

q  In  the  reiffn  of  Kio^  William,  when  the  English  and  Dutch  were  en- 
ga^erl  ill  H  war  ajjainH  trance,  the  noitliern  powers  of  Sweden  and  Deii- 
tnark  altempted  to  crtrry  ou  ihe  French  commerce,  under  the  shade  of 
neittralily  ,  hul  the  Dutch  and  English  joined  in  seizinu  llie  vessels  that 
were  thus  employed.  (  uniplaints  of  these  captures  were  made  at  London 
and  the  Itasue  ;  and  the  complainants  were  given  to  understand,  at  hnth 
places,  Uiat  these  should  not  be  allowetl  to  carry  on  any  trade  willi  France, 


ther  of  the  contracting  parties  should  give,  nor  consent 
that  any  of  their  subjects  or  inhabitants  should  give,  any 
aid,  favour,  or  counsel,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  land  or 
sea,  or  on  the  fresh  waters ;  nor  should  furnish,  or  permit 
the  subjects  or  inhabitant.«  of  their  respective  territories  to 
furnish,  any  ships,  soldiers,  seamen,  victuals,  monies,  in- 
struments of  war,  gunpowder,  or  any  necessaries  for 
making  war,  to  the  enemies  of  either  party,  of  any  rank  01 
condition  soever.  Now,  the  Dutcli  have  infringed  this 
article  in  many  instances  during  the  present  war,  both  in 
Europe  and  America  ;  and  as  they  have  so  openly  contr»-  _ 
vened  one  treaty,  the  English  are  not  obliged  to  observe 
any  other.  They,  moreover,  forfeited  all  right  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  treaty  in  question,  by  refusing  the  succour*. 
with  which  they  were  bound,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  J 
to  furnish  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  any  of  hist 
territories  in  Europe  should  be  attacked ;  for  nothing.1 
could  be  more  weak  and  frivolous  than  the  allegation  1 
upon  which  this  refusal  was  founded :  namely,  that  the 
hostilities  in  Europe  were  commenced  bv  the  English, 
when  they  seized  and  confiscated  the  vessels  of  France; 
and  they,  being  the  aogressors,  had  no  richt  to  insist  upon 
the  succours  stipulated  in  a  treaty  which  was  purely  de-  : 
feiisive.  If  this  argument  has  any  weight,  the  treaty  itself 
can  have  no  signification.  The  French,  as  in  the  present 
case,  will  always  commence  the  war  in  America  :  and 
when  their  ships,  containinj  reinforcements  and  stores  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  war,  shall  be  taken  on  the  Eu- 
ropean seas,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  being  exposed 
for  that  purpose,  they  will  exclaim  that  the  Enolish  were 
the  aggressors  in  Europe,  consequently  deprived  of  all 
benefit  accruing  from  the  defensive  treaty  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces. 
It  being  impossible  for  the  English  to  terminate  the  war, 
while  their  enemies  derive  the  sinews  of  it  fi'oni  their  com- 
merce carried  on  in  neutral  bottoms,  they  are  obliiied  to 
suppress  such  collusions,  by  that  necessity  which  Grotius' 
himself  hath  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  deviating 
from  the  letter  of  any  treaty  whatsoever.  In  time  of  peace 
no  Dutch  ships  were  permitted  to  carry  the  produce  of 
any  French  sugar  island,  or  even  to  trade  in  any  of  the 
French  ports  in  America  or  the  West  Indies ;  consequently 
the  treaty  which  they  quote  can  never  justify  them  in  car- 
rying on  a  commerce,  which,  as  it  did  not  exist,  and  was 
not  foreseen,  could  not  possibly  be  guarded  against  when 
that  convention  was  ratified.  Grotius,  whose  authority  is 
held  in  such  veneration  among  the  Dutch,  has  determined 
that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  the 
goods  of  any  neutral  power,  which  shall  attempt  to  carry 
them  into  anv  place  which  is  blocked  up  by  that  nation, 
either  by  land  or  sea.  The  French  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  were  so  blocked  up  by  the  English  cruisers,  that 
tliev  could  receive  no  relief  from  their  own  government, 
consequently  no  neutral  power  could  attempt  to  supply 
them  without  falling  under  this  predicament.<i  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  tiie  King  of  England  declared,  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Yorke,  his  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Hague,  111  a  conference  held  in  the  month  of  August,  with 
the  deputies  of  the  States-general,  that  though  he  was 
ready  to  concur  in  every  measure  that  should  be  proposed 
for  giving  satisfaction  to  their  high  mightinesses,  with 
whom  he  had  always  studied  to  live  in  the  most  perfect 
union,  he  was  nevertheless  determined  not  to  sufler  the 
trade  of  the  French  colonies  in  America  to  be  carried  on 
bv  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  neutrality  :  nor  to  permit  words  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
license  to  drive  a  trade  with  his  enemies,  which,  though 
not  particularly  specified  in  the  articles  of  contraband, 
was  nevertheless  rendered  such  in  all  respects,  and  in 
every  sense,  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances.  It  is  not 
at  all  more  surprising  that  the  Dutch  merchants  should 
complain,  than  that  tlie  English  government  should  persist 
in  confiscating  the  ships  that  were  found  to  contain  the 
merchandise  of  their  enemies.    The  individual  traders  of 

but  what  was  tisual  in  time  of  peace.  In  consequence  of  this  rIeclaralioD, 
M.  fironinK  formed  the  desicn  of  writine  a  treatise  on  tlie  treedotu  of  navi- 
gation, aiiif  communicated  the  plan  of  his  work  to  the  celebrated  PufTen- 
dortr.  who  signified  his  sentiments  in  a  lelter.  which  is  preserved  by  lh« 
lenrned  Barbeyrac,  in  Ins  notes  upon  Ihat  author's  treatise  on  the  Law  of 
^Blure  and  Vations. 
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every  mercantile  nation  will  run  considerable  risks  in  ex- 
tending tlieir  paiticiilar  commerce,  even  when  they  know 
it  must  be  detrimental  to  the  general  interest  of  tlieir 
country.  In  the  war  maintained  by  the  confedentes 
against  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
Dulch  carried  on  an  uninterrupted  trade  to  the  French 
ports :  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
England,  the  States-general  could  never  be  prevailed  upon 
to  prohibit  this  commerce,  which  undoubtedly  enabled 
France  to  protract  the  war.  The  truth  is,  they  gave  tlie 
British  ministry  to  understand,  that  unless  they  connived 
at  this  traffic,  their  subjects  could  not  possibly  defray  their 
proportion  of  the  expense  at  which  the  war  was  maintain- 
ed. It  is  well  known  througli  all  Europe,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  the  United  Provinces  reaped  considerable  advan- 
tage, not  only  from  this  branch  of  illicit  trade,  but  also  by 
providing  for  both  armies  in  Flanders,  and  by  the  practice 
of  stock-jobbing  in  England  ;  consequently,  it  was  not  the 
interest,  either  of  the  States-general,  or  the  English  general, 
between  whom  there  was  a  very  good  understanding,  to 
bring  that  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion  :  nor,  indeed,  ought 
we  to  fix  the  imputation  of  partiality  upon  a  whole  nation, 
for  the  private  conduct  of  individuals  influenced  by  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  which  co-operate  with  the  same  energy 
in  Holland,  and  among  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  course  of  the  former  war,  such  a  scandalous  appetite 
for  gain  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  British  aonii- 
nions,  that  the  F'rench  islands  were  actually  supplied  with 
provisions,  slaves,  and  lumber,  from  Ireland  and  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  North  America  ;  and  Martinique,  in  par- 
ticular, must  have  surrendered  to  the  commander  of  the 
English  squadron  stationed  in  those  seas,  had  it  not  been 
thus  supported  by  English  subjects.  Certain  it  is,  the 
Dutch  had  some  reason  to  complain  that  they  were  de- 
coyed into  this  species  of  traflic  by  the  article  of  a  treaty, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  admitted  of  no  limitation  ;  and 
that  the  government  of  (ireat  Britain, without  any  previous 
warning,  or  explaining  its  sentiments,  on  this  subject, 
swept  the  sea  at  once  of  all  their  vessels  employed  in  this 
commerce,  and  condemned  them,  without  mitigation,  to 
the  entire  ruin  of  many  thousand  families.  Considering 
the  intimate  connexion  of  mutual  interest  subsisting  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces, 
they  seem  to  have  had  some  rigtu  to  an  intimation  of  this 
nature,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  induced  them 
to  resign  all  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  prosecution  of 
such  traffic. 

§  XLIX.  Besides  the  universal  clamour  excited  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  famous  memorial  presented  to  the  States- 
general,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  another  place, 
a  deputation  of  merchants  waited  four  times  successively 
on  tne  princess  regent,  to  explain  their  grievances,  and 
demand  her  concurrence  in  augmenting  the  navy  for  the 
preservation  of  their  commerce.  Slie  promised  to  inter- 
pose her  best  offices  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
those  co-operating  with  representations  made  by  the  States- 
general,  the  English  minister  was  empowered  to  open  con- 
ferences at  the  Hague,  in  order  to  bring  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute to  an  amicable  accommodation.  These  endeavours, 
however,  proved  ineffectual.  The  British  cruisers  con- 
tinued to  take,  and  the  British  courts  to  condemn,  all 
Dutch  vessels  containing  the  produce  of  the  French  sugar 
islands.  The  merchants  of  Holland  and  Zealand  renewed 
tlieir  complaints  with  redoubled  clamour,  and  all  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation,  reinforced  by  the  whole  party 
that  opposed  the  house  of  Orange,  cried  aloud  for  an  im- 
mediate augmentation  of  the  marine,  and  reprisals  upon 
the  pirates  of  England.  The  princess,  in  order  to  avoid 
extremities,  was  obliged  not  only  to  employ  all  her  personal 
influence  with  the  States-general,  but  also  to  play  off  one 
faction  against  another,  in  the  way  of  remonstrance  and 
exclamation.  As  far  back  as  the  month  of  .Tune,  she  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  States-general,  reminding  them, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, she  had  advised  an  augmentation  should  be  made  in 
their  land  forces,  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  of  the  frontier 
towns,  and  cover  the  territories  of  the  republic  from  inva- 
sion. She  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  provinces  of 
Gueldres  and  Overyssel,  intimidated  by  the  proximity  of 
two  formidable  armies,  had  resolved  to  demand  that  the 


augmentation  of  their  land  forces  should  he  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  other  provinces ;  and  requested  her  to 
reinforce  their  solicitations  that  this  measure  might  im- 
mediately take  place.  This  request,  she  said,  she  the  more 
readily  srranted,  as  she  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the 
imminent  danger  that  threatened  the  republic,  especially 
since  the  Hanoverian  army  had  passed  the  Rhine ;  and  as 
it  behoved  the  state  to  put  itself  in  a  condition  to  hinder 
either  armies  from  retiring  into  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic, if  it  should  be  defeated  :  for,  in  that  case,  the  conqueror 
being  authorized  to  pursue  his  enemy  wherever  he  can  find 
him,  would  bring  the  vvar  into  the  heart  of  their  country. 
This  representation  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  sus- 
pending the  measures  which  each  |)arty  proposed.  The 
princess,  in  her  answer  to  the  fourth  deputation  of  the 
merchants,  declared  that  she  beheld  the  present  state  of 
their  trade  with  the  most  anxious  concern  ;  that  its  want 
of  protection  was  not  her  fault,  but  that  of  the  towns  of 
Dort,  Haerlem,  Amsterdam,  Torgau,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
Brille,  to  whose  conduct  it  was  owing,  that  the  forces  of 
the  state,  by  sea  and  land,  were  not  now  on  a  better  foot- 
ing. Tlie  deputies  were  afterwards  referred  to  her  minister, 
M.  de  !a  Larrey,  to  whom  they  represented,  that  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  land  forces,  and  tne  equipment  of  a  fleet, 
were  matters  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  light  from  dark- 
ness ;  that  there  was  no  pressing  motive  for  an  augment- 
ation of  the  army,  whereas  innumerable  reasons  rendered 
the  equipment  of  a  fleet  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
necessitv.  In  a  few  days  after  this  representation  was 
made,  the  princess,  in  an  assembly  of  the  States-general, 
requested  their  high  mightinesses,  that  seeing  their  earnest 
and  repeated  efforts  to  induce  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Friesland,  and  West-Friesland,  to  acquiesce  in 
the  proposed  augmentation  of  forces  by  sea  and  land,  had 
not  nitherto  met  with  success,  they  would  now  consider 
and  deliberate  upon  some  expedient  for  terminating  this 
affair,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  in  order,  on  one  hand,  to 
satisfy  the  strong  and  well-grounded  instances  made  by 
the  provinces  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Gro- 
ningen  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  comply  with  the  ardent  and 
just  desires  expressed  by  the  commercial  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  She  told  them,  that  the  deputation  which 
waited  on  her  consisted  of  forty  merchants,  a  number  that 
merited  attention  no  less  than  the  speech  they  pronounced, 
of  which  a  great  number  of  printed  copies  were  distributed 
through  all  parts  of  the  country.  \Vithout  making  any 
particular  remarks  on  the  harangue,  she  only  observed, 
that  the  drift  of  it  did  not  tend  to  facilitate  the  negociation 
begun  with  Great  Britain,  nor  to  induce  the  nation  to  pre- 
fer a  convention  to  a  rupture  with  that  crown.  From  this 
circumstance  she  inferred,  it  was  more  than  time  to  finish 
the  deliberations  on  the  proposal  for  augmenting  the  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  a  measure,  without  which  she  was 
convinced  in  her  conscience  the  state  was,  and  would 
always  remain,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  misfortune  and 
danger,  both  now  and  hereafter. 

§  L.  In  consequence  of  this  interposition,  the  States- 
general  that  same  day  sent  a  letter  to  the  states  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland,  communicating  the  sentiments  of  the 
princess-regent,  and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  her  proposal  of  the  double  augmentation. 
Tbev  observed,  that  an  augmentation  of  the  land  forces, 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  was  unavoidable,  as  well 
as  an  equipment  bv  sea  for  the  security  of  commerce ;  that 
the  states  of  the  provinces  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Overyssel, 
and  Groningen,  joined  with  them  in  the  same  opinion; 
and  accordingly  had  insisted,  by  divers  letters  and  propo- 
sitions, on  those  two  points  so  essential  to  the  public 
interest.  They  represented  the  danger  of  delay,  and  the 
fatal  effects  of  discord  :  thev  proposed,  that  by  a  reciprocal 
indulgence  one  partv  should  comply  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  other,  in  order  to  avoid  a  schism  and  dangerous 
division  among  the  confederates,  the  consequences  of 
which  would  be  very  deplorable  ;  while  the  republic  in  the 
meantime  would  remain  in  a  defenceless  condition,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of 
its  neighbours.  Thpv  conjurca  them,i  therefore,  as  they 
valued  the  safety  of  their  country,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them,  as  thev  regarded  the  protection  of  the  good  in- 
habitants, the  concord  and  harmony  which  at  all  times, 
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but  especially  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  was  of  tlie 
la«t  necessity,  that  they  would  seriously  reflect  upon  tlie 
exhortations  of  her  royal  highness,  as  well  as  on  the  re- 
peated instances  of  tlie  majority  of  the  confederates,  and 
lake  a  wise  and  salutary  resolution  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  augmentation  of  tlie  land  forces,  so  that  this 
addition,  together  with  an  equipment  at  sea,  might,  the 
sooner  the  better,  be  unanimously  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
It  was  undoubtedlv  the  duty  of  all  who  wished  well  to 
their  country  to  inodeftte  tlie  heat  and  precipitation  of 
those,  who,  'provoked  by  their  losses,  and  stimulated  by 
resentment,  endeavoured  at  this  period  to  involve  their 
nation  in  war  with  Great  Britahi.  Had  matters  been 
pushed  to  this  extremity,  in  a  few  months  tlie  republic 
would,  in  all  probabilitv,  have  been  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  The  Dutch  were  distracted  by  internal  divisions; 
they  were  altogether  unprovided  for  ho'stilities  by  sea  ;  the 
ocean  was  covered  with  their  trading  vessels;  and  the 
naval  armaments  of  Great  Britain  were  so  numerous  and 
powerful  as  to  render  all  resistance  on  that  element  equally 
vain  and  pernicious^  The  English  could  not  only  have 
scoured  the  seas,  and  made  prize  of  their  shipping,  but 
were  also  in  a  condition  to  reduce  or  demolish  all  their 
towns  in  Zealand,  where  they  would  hardly  have  met  with 
any  opposition. 


CHAP.  X. 
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$  T.  Domestic  occurrences  in  Great  Britain.  $  II.  Trials  of  Drs.  llensey 
ami  SheWteare.  5  111-  Institulion  of  ihe  Magdalen  and  Asylum.  }  I\. 
society  lor  tlie  encourasement  of  arts,  i  V.  Session  oi>ened.  ^  VI. 
>;ewtreaty  withthe  Kingof  Prussia,  a  Vtl.  Supplies  granted.  5  VIII. 
Kin-'s  message  to  the  Commons.  5  TX.  Bills  relating  t..  the  ilislillerv, 
and  the  exportation  of  com.*  ^X.  Petition  from  tlie  justices  ot  Nnrtolk. 
5  .\I.  Bill  for  the  importation  of  salted  beef  trom  Ireland 
J  XII.  Uesulations  with  respect  to  privateel  .  , 
law5.  S  XIV.  Act  for  the  relief  of  debtors  revived,  s  .\V.  Kills  lor  tlit 
lion  of  Irish  beef  and  tallow.  5  XVI.  Act  relative  to  Mill'ord. 
5  XVII.  Bill  relative  to  the  duty  on  pensions.  5  XVIII.  Act 
r,-lative  to  tlie  duty  on  pla'e.  i  XIX.  Cambric  act.  5  XX.  Unsuccess- 
ful bills.  SX.XI.  rase  of  the  insolvent  debtors.  »  .\.\I  I.  Case  of  Cap- 
tain Walker.  5  X.XIII.  Remarkson  the  bankrupt  laws.  3  -XXI  V.  In- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  poor.  5  X.XV.  Regulations  of  weichts  and 
measures,  t  XXVI.  Resolutions  concerning  the  Found lina  hospital. 
i  -X.WII.  Messaees  from  the  king  to  the  parliament,  i  XXVIII.  Se.s- 
sion  closed.  4  .X.XIX.  Preparations  for  war.  5  .XXX.  Death  of  the 
Princess  of  Orange  and  Princess  Elizabeth  Caroline.  »  XXXI.  Ex- 
amples made  of  pirates.  4  X.X.VII.  Accounts  of  some  remarkable  niur- 
Hers  «  XXXItl.  Murder  of  Daniel  Clarke.  «  XXXIV.  Majority  of 
the  P,i„.-H  r.t  \v„l«s  i  WW  t)f«ol.,t,m,s  rnn.-eui.nj  a  new  bridge 
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An.i  L..|.l..h,  b,..iu,ii.  I.  i..r  L..i.ril  de  M.  l,"ifi.l,i..  <  .\  1.1 1  I .  Capt.iin 
Falkner  takes  a  French  E.^t  In.liaman.  5  XLIV.  Priics  taken  in  the 
West  Indies.  5  XLV.  Fngagement  between  the  Hercules  and  the  Flor- 
rissant.  >  XLVI.  Havre  deGrace  bombarded  by  Admiral  Rodney. 
i  XLVII.  Admiral  Boscawen  defeats  M.  de  la  Clue.  «  XLVI  1 1.  Pre 
parations  made  by  the  French  for  invading  England.  5  XLIX.  Account 
of  lliurot.  5  L.  French  fleet  sails  from  Brest.  5  LI.  Admiral  llawke 
defeats  .M.  de  Conllans  a  LI  I.  Proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
t  LIII.  I.oyalt>' of  the  Irish  catholics.  $  LIV.  Dangerous  insurrection 
in  Dublin.  *  ^  LV.  Alarm  of  a  descent  in  Scotland. 

A  D  1-5R  ^  ^'  ^^'"'i-^  the  operations  of  the  war 
'  '  were  prosecuted  through  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  which  may  be 
termed  the  centre  that  save  motion  to  this  vast  machine, 
enjoyed  all  the  tranquillity  of  the  most  profound  peace, 
and  saw  nothing  of  war  but  the  preparations  and  trophies, 
which  served  only  to  animate  the  nation  to  a  desire  of 
further  conquest :  for  the  dejection  occasioned  by  the 
misfortune  at  St.  Cas  soon  vanished  before  the  prospect  of 
victory  and  success.  Considering  the  agitation  nalurally 
produced  among  the  common  people,  by  the  practice  of 
pressing  men  into  the  service  of  the  navy,  which,  in  the 
iieginning  of  the  year,  had  been  carried  on  with  unusual 
violence,  the  levy  of  so  many  new  corps  of  soldiers,  and 
the  endeavours  used  in  forming  the  national  militia,  very 
few  disturbances  happened  to  interrupt  the  internal  re- 
pose of  the  nation.  From  private  acts  of  malice,  fiaud, 
violence,  and  rapine,  no  community  whatsoever  is  ex- 
empted. In  the  month  of  April,  the  temporary  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  built  for  the  conveniencv  of  car- 
riages and  pa.ssengers,  while  the  workmen  should  be  em- 
ployed in  widening  and  repairing  I,ondon  bridge,  was 
maliciously  set  on  fire  in  the  night,  and  continued  burning 


till  noon  next  day,  when  the  ruins  of  it  fell  into  the  river. 
The  destruction  of  this  conveniency  jiroved  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  commerce  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilancv  and  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  in  applying 
remedies  for  this  misfortune.  A  promise  of  the  king's 
pardon  was  offered  in  a  public  advertisement,  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  a  re%vard  of  two  hundred  pounds 
by  the  city  of  London,  to  any  person  who  should  discover 
the  perpetrator  of  sucli  wicked  outrage;  but  nevertheless 
he  escaped  detection.  No  individual,  nor  any  society  of 
men,  could  have  the  least  interest  in  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme,  except  the  body  of  London  watermen  ;  but  as 
no  discovery  was  made  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person  be- 
longing to  that  society,  the  deed  was  imputed  to  the 
malice  of  some  secret  enemy  to  the  public.  Even  aliir  a 
new  temporary  bridge  was  erected,  another  attempt  \\:is 
made  (in  all  probability  by  the  same  incendiary)  to  redun- 
the  whole  to  ashes,  but  happily  miscarried,  and  a  ginir.l 
was  appointed,  to  prevent  any  such  atrocious  eftbrts  111  the 
sequel.  Dangerous  tumults  were  raised  in  and  about 
Manchester,  by  a  prodigious  number  of  manufacturers, 
who  had  left  off  working,  and  entered  into  a  combination 
to  raise,  by  force,  the  price  of  tlieir  labour.  They  had 
formed  a  re;;ular  plan,  and  collected  large  sums  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poorer  sort,  while  they  refused  to  work 
for  their  families.  They  insulted  and  abused  all  those 
who  would  not  join  in  this  defection  ;  dispersed  incendiary 
letters,  and  denounced  terrible  threats  against  all  such  as 
should  presume  to  oppose  their  proceedings.  But  these 
menaces  had  no  effect  upon  the  magistrates  and  justices, 
who  did  their  duty  with  such  discretion  and  courage,  that 
the  ringleaders  being  singled  out,  and  punished  by  law, 
the  rest  were  soon  reduced  to  order. 

§  IL  The  month  of  June,  Florence  Hensey,  an  obscure 
physician,  and  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  appre- 
liended  for  treasonable  practices,  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  on  an  indictment  for  high  treason.  .  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  emjiloyed 
as  a  spy  for  the  French  ministry  :  to  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  paltry  pension,  he  sent  intelligence  of  every  mate- 
rial occurrence  in  Great  Britain.  The  correspondence  was 
managed  by  his  brother,  a  Jesuit,  who  acted  as  chaplain 
and  secretary  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague. 
The  British  resident  at  that  court  having  learned  from  the 
Spanish  minister  some  secrets  relating  to  England,  even 
before  they  were  communicated  to  him  from  the  English 
ministry,  was  induced  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  touching; 
the  source  of  this  information,  and  soon  received  an  assur- 
ance, that  the  secretary  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  a 
brother,  a  physician  in  London.  The  suspicion  naturally 
arising  from  this  circumstance  being  imparted  to  the 
ministry  of  England,  Hensey  was  narrowly  watchetl,  and 
twenty-nine  of  his  letters  were  intercepted.  From  the 
contents  of  these  he  was  convicted  of  liavmg  given  the 
French  court  the  first  notice  of  the  expedition  to  North 
America,  the  capture  of  the  two  ships,  the  Alcide  and 
Lys,  the  sailing  and  destination  of  every  squadron  and  ar- 
mament, and  the  difficulties  that  occurred  in  raising  money 
for  the  service  of  the  public.  He  had  even  informed  them 
that  the  secret  expedition  of  the  foregoing  year  was  in- 
tended against  Rochefort,  and  advised  a  descent  upon 
Great  Britain,  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  as  the  most 
effectual  method  of  distressing  the  government,  and  affect- 
ing the  public  credit.  After  a  long  trial  he  was  found 
guilty  of  treason,  and  received  the  sentence  of  death  usually 
pronounced  on  such  occasions :  but  whether  he  earned 
forgiveness  by  some  material  discovery,  or  the  minister 
found  him  so  insensible  and  insignificant  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  take  his  life,  he  escaped  execution,  and  was 
pardoned,  on  condition  of  going  into  perpetual  exile.  The 
severity  of  the  government  was  much  about  the  same  pe- 
riod exercised  on  Dr.  Shebbeare,  a  public  writer,  who,  in 
a  series  of  printed  letters  to  the  people  of  England,  had 
animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  in  the  most 
acrimonious  terms,  stigmatized  some  great  names  with  all 
the  virulence  of  censure,  and  even  assaulted  the  throne 
itself  with  oblique  insinuation  and  ironical  satire.  The 
ministry,  incensed  at  the  boldness,  and  still  more  enraged 
at  the  success,  of  this  author,  whose  writings  were  bought 
with  avidity  by  the  public,  determined  to  punish  him 
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severely  for  his  arrogance  and  abuse,  and  .»>eX'e''''?iis 
hended  bv  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  s  office.  His 
sh  h  lette,'.o  the  people  of  Engla.,d  was  i;>t^,^eJ  "PO"  » 
the  foundation  of  a  prosecution.  After  a  short  trial  i  he 
court  of  king's  bencll,  he  was  found  guiUv  of  havnis  viitlen 
thes  xtli  lettertothe  people  of  England  ad.,udged  alibellou 
pamphlet,  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  pay  a  small 
fine,  to  be  imprisoned  three  years,  and  give  security  for 
his  future  good  behaviour:  so  that,  in  effect,  tins  good 
man  suffered  more  for  having  given  vent  to  the  unguarded 
effusions  of  misuiken  zeal,  couched  in  the  l=;"g"ajjf  °' 
passion  and  scurnUtv,  than  was  inflicted  upon  Hensey, 
a  convicted  traitor,  who  had  acted  as  a  spy  for  France, 
and  betrayed  his  own  country  for  hire. 

&  III.  Amidst  a  variety  of  crimes  and  disorders,  arising 
from  impetuosity  of  temper,  unreined  passion,  luxury,  ex- 
travagance, and  an  almost  total  want  of  police  and  subor- 
dination, the  virtues  of  benevolence  are  always  springing 
up  to  an  extraordinary   growth  in  the  British  soil ;  and 
here  charities  are  often  established  by  the  hunianity  of  in- 
dividuals, which  in  any  other  country  would  be  lionoured 
as  national  mstitutions  :  witness  the  L-reat  number  of  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries  in  London  and  Westminster,  erected 
and  maintained  by  voluntary  contribution,  or  raised   by 
the  princely  donations  of  private  founders.     In  the  course 
of  this  yeaV  the  public  began  to  enjoy  the  benefit  ot  seve- 
ral admirable  institutions.     Mr.  Henrv  Uame,  a  private 
gentleman  of  Middlesex,  had,  in  his  life-time,  built  and 
endowed  an  hospital  for  the  maintenance  of  forty  poor 
maidens.     Bv  his  will   he  bequeathed   a  certain  sum  ot 
money  to  accumulate  at  interest,  under  the  management 
of  trustees,  until  the  yearly  produce  should  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds,'to  be  given  in  marriage-portions 
to  two  of  the  maidens  educated  in  his  hospital,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  who  should  be  the  best  recommended  for 
piety  and  industry  by  the  masters  or  mistresses  whom  thev 
had'  served.     In  'the  month  of  March,  the  sum  destined 
for  this  laudable  purpose  was  completed ;  when  the  trus- 
tees, by   public  advertisement,  summoned   the   maidens 
educated  in  the  hospital  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  with 
proper  certificates  of  their  behaviour  and  circumstances, 
that  six  of  the  most  deserving  might  be  selected  to  draw 
lots  for  the  prize  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  as  her 
marriage  portion,  provided  she  married  a  man  of  an  un- 
blemished cliaracter,  a  member  of  the  church  ol  i.iiglancl, 
residing  within  certain  specified  parishes,  and  approved  by 
the  trustees.    Accordingly,  on  the  first  of  May,  the  can- 
didates   appeared,   and  the    prize  being   gained   by   one 
youn^-  woman,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly  ot  aU 
ranks,  attracted  by  curiosity,  the  other  five  maidens,  w-ith 
a  sixth,  added  in  lieu  of  her  who  had  been  successful, 
were  marked  for  a  second  chance  on  the  same  day  of  the 
following  year,  when   a  second  prize  of  the  same  va  ue 
would  be  presented  :  thus  a  new  candidate  will  be  ackJed 
every  year,  that  every  maiden  who  has  been  educated  m 
tins  hospital,  and  preserved  her  character  without  reproach, 
may  have  a  chance  for  the  noble  donation,  which  is  also 
accompanied  with  the  sum  of  five  pounds  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  wedding  entertainment.     One  scarce  knows 
whether  most  to  admire  the   plan,  or  commend   the   hu- 
manity, of  this  excellent  institution.     Of  equal  and  perhaps 
superior  meiit  was  another  charitable  establishment,  whicli 
also  took  effect  about  this  period.     A  small  number  of 
humane  individuals,  chiefly  citizens   of  London,  deeply 
affected  with  the  situation  of  common  prostitutes,  who  are 
certainly  the  most  forlorn  of  all  human  creatures,  formed  a 
generous  resolution  in  their  favour,  such  as  even  the  best 
men  of  the  kingdom  had  never  before  the  courage  to  avow. 
Thev  considered  that  many  of  these  unhappy  creatures,  so 
wretched  in  themselves  and  so  productive  of  mischief  to 
society,  had  been  seduced  to  vice  in  their  tender  years  by  tlie 
perfidious  artifice  of  the  other  sex,  or  the  violence  ot  unruly 
passion,  before  thevhad  acquired  experiencetoguardagainst 
the  one.or  foresigh't  to  perceive  lliefatal  consequences  of  tlie 
other:  that  the  jewel,  reputation,  being  thus  irretrievably 
lost,  perhaps  in'one  unguarded  moment,  they  were  cover- 
ed with  shame  and  disgrace,  abandoned  by  their  families, 
excluded  from  all  pity,  regard,  and  assistance  :  that,  stung 
by  self-conviction,  insulted  witli  reproach,  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  penitence  and  contrition,  cut  off  from  all  hope, 


impelled  by  indigence,  and  maddened  with  despair,  they 
had  plunged  into  a  life  of  infamy,  in  which  they  were  ex- 
posed to  deplorable  vicissitudes  of  misery,  and  the  most 
excruciating  pangs  of  reflection  that   any  human  being 
could  sustain  :  that,  whatever   remorse   they  miuht  feel, 
howsoever  thev  might  detest  their  own  vice,  or  long  for  an 
onnortunity  of  amendment,  they  were  entire  y  destitute  of 
all  means  of  reformation  :  they  were  not  only  deprived  of 
all  possibility  of  profiting  by  those  precious  moments  of  re- 
pentance, and  becoming  again  useful  members  of  society  ; 
but  in  order  to  earn  a  miserable  subsistence,  were  obliged 
to  persevere  hi  the  patlis  of  prostitution,  and  act  as  the  m- 
striiments  of  Heaven's  vengeance  in  propagating  distemper 
and  profli-^-acv,  in  ruining  the  bodies  and  debauching  the 
minds  of  their  fellow-creatures.     Moved  to  sympathy  and 
compassion  by  these  considerations,  this  virtuous  band  of 
associates  determined  to  provide  a  comfortable  asylum  for 
female  penitents,  to  which  they  might  flv  for  shelter  from 
the  receptacles  of  vice,  the  miseries  of  hie,  and  the  scorn 
of  mankind  ;  where  they  might  indulge  the  salutary  senti- 
•  ments  of  remorse,  make'their  peace  with  Heaven,  accustom 
themselves  to  industry  and  temperance,  and  be  profitably 
re-united  to  society,  from  which  they  had  been  so  unhap- 
pily  dissevered.    'The  plan  of  this  excellent  institution 
beni"    formed,  was  put  in  execution   by  means  of  volun- 
tary subscription,  and  the  house  opened  in  Goodman  s- 
fields   under  tlie  name  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  in  the 
month  of  August ;  when  fifty  petitions  were  presented  by 
penitent  prostitutes,  soliciting  admittance.     Another  asy- 
[um  was  also  opened  bv  the   hand  of  private  charity,  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster  bridge,  for  the  reception  and 
educatioh  of  female  orphans,  and  children  abandoned  by 
tieir^p^aren^s.^  was  encouragement  refused  to  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  extraordinary  talents  in  any 
branch  of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sciences,  though 
no  Maecenas  appeared  among  the  ministers,  and  not  the 
least  ray  of  patronage  glimmered  fiom  the  throne.    'The 
protectfon,  countenance,  and  gratification  secured  in  other 
countries  by  the  institution  of  academies,  and  the  libera  i- 
ties  of  princes,  the  ingenious  in  England  derived  from  the 
cenerosity  of  a  public,  endued  with  taste  and  sensibdity, 
eacer  for' improvement,  and  proud  of  patronizing  extraor- 
dinary merit;      Several  years  had  already  elapsed  since  a 
society  of  private  persons  was  instituted  at  London,  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
it  consisted  of  a  president,  vice-president   secretary,  regis- 
ter collector,  and  other  officers,  elected  from  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  members,  who  pay  a  certain  yearfy 
contribution  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution       In  the 
course  of  every  year  li.ev  held  eight  general  meetings  in  a 
krge  assembly  room,  built  and  furnished  at  the  common 
expense  ;  besides  the  ordinary   meetings  of  the    society, 
held  every  week,  from  the  second  Wednesday  in  Novem- 
ber to  the  last  Wednesday  in  May;  and  m  the  interme- 
diate time,  on   the   first  and  third  Wednesday  of  every 
month.     At  these  ordinary  meetings,  provided  the  nurnber 
then  present  exceeded  ten,  the  members   had  a  right  to 
proceed  on  business,  and  power  to  appoint  such  comm,  - 
ees  as  they  should  think  necessary.    The  money  contri- 
buted by  this  association,  after  the  necessary  expense  of 
the  society  had  been  deducted,  was  expended  in  premiums 
tor  planting  and  husbandry ;  for  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments 111  chemistry,  dyeing  and  mineralogy  ;  for  promot- 
n'    the   ingenious   arts  of  drawing,   engraving,  casting, 
pamtine,  statuary,  and  sculpture ;  for  the  improv^ements 
of  maiuifaaures' Lnd  machines  m  the  various  artices  of 
h  ts   c    pes  druKgets,  mills,  marbled-paper,  ship-blocks, 
spnning-wl  eels,  toys,  yarn,  knitting,  and  we^iving     They 
irkewise  allotted  sums  for  the  advantage  of  the  British  co- 
omrs  m  Amer,ca,and  bestowed  nremiums  on  those  settlers 
vhoslordd  exce   m  curing  cocWneal,  planting  log-wood 
rees  cul  ivating  olive  trees,  producing  myrtle-wax  making 
pTash   preserving  raisins,  curing  saftloweur,  making  silk 
^nd  winerimporting  sturgeon,  preparing  isinglass  plant- 
in.  hemp  and  cinnamon,  extracting  opium  and  the  gum 
of'the  pmimon-tree,  collecting  stones  of  the  mango,  which 
sho  Id  be  found  to  vegetate  in  the  West  Indies;  raising 
ilk  gLs!  and  laying  out  provincial  gardens,    They,  more- 
over, allowed  a  gold  medal,  in  honour  of  him  who  should 
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of  EnsUind,  vvitl>  We  «^"'=S?  "        le,  and  ,ioii.Uiit:  o"t  H.e  ^        v       ^,,j  Hoience.     lleie  <i  j               instructions  of 

morals  and  '-'"-- ,.°    ^tirfulute  «dvance>nent.       n  a  aUI^   ^^   _^^,_^^^  -od^^'^'r/  '.^e   a' year  the  mutnfioet.t 

most  FoP"  ""^''"^  "n  numerous,  the  contributions  so  j^,^,,, 

-ord,tl-  -^^^.rV^'-^ly  l-d,^-i«:-S  Lnderbest 


-  »'»^ " — 

i  on  tlie  four 


morals  and  manners  o    ^^^^^  advancement,     m  a  -^-         ,^,,_^^,  models, """'-'":  ^^      „  the 

irtost  FoP"  ""^''"^'"'  \mmerov",  the  contributions  so  dr.»  ,     ^_^^_^^  ^  j^^, .    and  twice  ay  ,^  ^ 

word,  the  society  ^fj^^^,^^^^  laid,  and  executed  ^  ^,^^,^^,,^a  premiums  otsme^^^^     ^  ^^^^^^^^ 

considerahW,  the  plan  so  J"d  -^'^    ^J    romise  much  more      °"  ^,,vho excelled  thereat  mdravm^^^^^  ^ 

„i,h  such  discreliot,  and  sm     ,  »^        ,^^     ,Hic  tha"  ever  '„,,k,„«  the  best  '"°'^^  f 'Vf  No''"^''^'  ^'°'^'  "°"''' 

eilectual  and  extens.v    ad  anUve^t^^^^^  1,.  Cbristem^om  ■"-' ^,  ()"  die  t«enty-th.rd  day  of  No  e  ^^^^ 

accrued  from  all  the  lioastea  „aintaincd  a  pivate  ^f^  gviiament  met  at  W  estminsiei  commission,  am 

The   artists  of  London  had  1"...    ^  ^^^^^.,,,,,  from  iv.ng  "^j,'/      j,  the  session  ^f  "l^\l  Zs  effect.    He  told 

academy  for. mprovemenuithe^a^^  a<J-"'='"^V:'S^akro-     'he  ^^.i  keeper  harangued  them 

fiuures ;  but  m  order  w  ?"  expense,  the  Uuke  oi  ,.„^„„ence  of  «h.;ci.,  by 

nSt  attended  without  dithcuiiy  a  ,-  ^^^^^  ^  eo  to ;  >"  ™JfX  <imte  »lone.  »n.i 


,A\ 


instance  of  this  nau.r«.'l:  ,, uW  n  ,,    ,,,,       «„ 

recoil)  anions  llie«^^"'  ,  i 

the  latter  cnJ  of  Ihela^'-     ,  ,1 

OKUrrencesthatapperl.. m  ^  -^  ,    ,     „       ^^ _   ,,    „ 

her.  iotiie  precetunsi'^';...      |  „  i.iace  i"'  D-  i^  '  ' 
S^'a^ne'ea!!'""'^--^ 

••A^'i»^^■;J^rr^^u''p"-"•iS^^^ 

personsin  my  s'!!lf.  °"  .L,..,„«le  lo  jou.w        . „„ 


■onsequence  of  wlvwli,  by 

Vectto  be  qnlte  alone,  an.l 

ill    likewise    gl^ej on     ,  ,,^5^  ^n^  ,|,e 

to  converse   in   »"';rJi^-,i,',  conversation  stal  transpiie.  j„  <.ase  of 

„,eetn,g.  tbat  n"  P^'^'J' J  h  insnre  your  f«t«'J,-;„"K  slowe'r.  but  not  th. 

<""«"  r;S.c"<;i-  ".y  -beme  u-_  exP^se^;-' 


.converse   in   wb.spe« 


■  to  acq"*""*  J-'" 
"„u'l'ie"lo  you,  whidi  is  equally 
I'J^  that  my  present  silualinn 
Sin  'o  a  coalinuance  in^itj 
klies;  anil  >"",?" A'j'^i"never 
unmake  >""'^'^^-J^'^  „m  „ol 
ha^-e'pUcbetl  W^"'"'^;;'„;"„  't'llTBreat.  'be 'f""',"  ,;;",  ''  \ 1  -   "h-'t  ' 

yoa  mi?' f'''*™"  ■  o»n  will  be  at  a 


ed  »  111  insure  you.  ---r' ;ii  be  slower,  oui  no>  "•» 
,  suve  ,..•■;  -,;„.,".'  ll'i.e  tenfold  ajamst  >ou.    J  ""J   ,5^.15  sl.ou lil  be  « 
^i^^^^^^rBX  Jlfil^-^^oStS^ioC.  .b„u.U  tbey  .^ 

mask  to  tlie  in.     1  M  ia""'J  .„  k„  am.len 

uol  in  m>^srlieme 

pi; 


ouDi  auc.  V'-  — .Ti,„  tamily  01  me  diw^- . .     .  „ 

lask  to  tlie  in.     Ibe  lamuj  „„.,  it  were  bv  accident," 

lolinmy  srlieme.  will  see  me  again  soon.  "»  ,|,c  Park,  and  >n 

aSS#SMSEsSfSb« 


persons  in  m'  ='""-,  1 
^ith  the  motive  ami  en,l 
interesting  to  "S  "rtlj. 
in  life  is  sucli,  that  1  5" 
Desperate  diseases  requ 
tivlpitcbed  upon.^eitb; 


the  Abb 
furlbe 
br       ■ 


-■    .        ^1  ^'.-Mimvin"  letter  : 

;l.t  him  the  i"''""',"  Grace.  ,  „„.  -Ramard.  a  surveyorin 

May  It  please  your Jj^"^^,  ,he  son  of  one  B^rnarOj^  ,^^, 

grace,  as  ' 


Usst 
this  * 


tumui;;  ■>"'■  • 
.s  dangerous  1 


\voul<l  be  iisj 
,,  to  a-ppeaf  more  publicly  I 


erve  lue.  \*'l»ich 

Jou  mPf' "l''"";'"^  „'°vn°v  S  be  at  a  P""»^^U  f?r "nJ  ing  yon  out  upon 
lor  my  lif^- ■"^?Sve  more  motives  than  one    or  sin-     -^  „      n,,„„s   I 

s?°r^^f^  4^  l^  ffi  lo  ^^-tStS'S^i'Sifr 
^^^,^^iSie^^'?- •''="-"--;^  ^ , J.™(T;^^., 

ify  safety  IS  insured  by  my  SI „„„„,t,ance.  appear 


••Voursin.g^^;^^A>i^?^'°"«- 
:.  He  frequently  goes  to  Storey  s.Gafl_^^^ 


,.  received,  the  duke  sent  a  per- 

i"a--j,s:tu^trii?.;ui;?s^^5ar^.';iSi^" 

son  10  the  cottee  vom  .           ^essa? 
be  slad  tospeak  toliim.     i „_,■; 


rglad'^si'Je^k  tS:    Themes^^^^ 
^^^f^'^^SBSl^^^SsSi-^a^'tl^ 

conscious  guilt  or  con  UMO^^  ^^^^^  '"'PTt  *"'""  y  poor  and  very  learned 

mentioned,  with  Ihl-^^c    ^^^^^  "f '°"";„d  he  could  not,  as  -n  n.n"- 

very  ™ld.  "^^  "^irietler  was  witb™',^"'',- '"  it  was  written, 
remarkable,  as  tne  '«"=■      i,nnvv  ut  what  tmie  n    ^^,.,  ,_;^  ,|,j^t 
re.it  man,  be  supposed 

teiii  111".  ,         .  -       acnuai 


;Se;-^-.iieie''?',-j^^'';;;-^hSiime»wy^'j^ii;;;\^^^ 

man,  be  .suPPls'^,^  .""..rt^vith  „,e  particulars,  lorn  i  ^  ,^^  1^,^,.^, 

«  '"TL'o''u™.1o  use-is  endeavours  » '1='-,'  *e^n'.    To  tbis  adn.o- 
innocent,  he  ougni  to  "?       i,jch  he  ™as  exprew'J    ,  withdiew.—fie 

kpeciallyoflhel«t,m«b^     ^^b,     ,„,le   .nd^tjj,        ,^,^ 

?vra"f.'er  ">irtle"n^ii.o  cuslody  and  tn^^^^ 

IThrealLin.  letter.  coytrar>>o^<^^,„rtr"^^^^^ 

found  to  prove  the  'etters  ^^^^  ^         ',";  "tff  tio  tii'st  letters.    On  he 

til"  ^P,P"',^-,r   mrand  place  appointed   n  the^'„"4y.  when  he  saw  the 


■■■»  — -  /"t^ftJofiJs?  letters',  on  the 
"""  ^T^^'aMh^limeandPl""  JpCo';'  Se'^s'unday,  i»ben  he  saw  ^e 
ster-abbey.at  me  w"  ,  proved,  ">at  on  uic  ,.      .:..,..„,,     nn  oaniCMiAr 

S'r  in"iy^"pa"k    ,"<■  ifr  »."  Hi/?/, 
duke  iQ  i'f.-^f.^.i.pr's  Older 


frsafety  U  tnsured  by  my  silence,  tor  """—"-■  ^^^^„,,  „ 

,      •      „™nlianre  with  this  strange  remonst.  ai^ce,   j  P^^ 

him,  and  the  star  or  11.  ,,^   |,,^,,,,„„,„  7,  ,„  be  observable. 

='i^^  i:"n^IeSl..^d  m';ie1eul3V.,h.i;h  r~^^ 

^^p-'Ti^:3^vt^;"*>--"-^SiS^he'-^ 

•■  No,  1  don  t  know  >""  '       („,.e  something  to  say  "'"";,      „r  two  alter 
you  know  me  I^ma  me  y^^_l  ^^^  "';;'';„ '.?5  W  him;  couc".ed  in  the  foUow- 
?hTt"nicUon,  a/other  letter  was  brought  to 
■"="  !f  mVlokd.,,  .,  ^,  ,„  acknowledgment  oi-^yonr  P^cM.ty  -."„-'- 

.iLanrpirceofrneetingonSui-J^^^ 

answered  no  PurP"*'-  ^_}  ",=^1'  ^^nspicuous.    A  °"  "':™|„dert.    I f  you  walk 

order,  »'ere  nsei  »•        .  ^      „j5^.i,,ef,  nor  "a=aiij  o'clock  on  Sunria>        nvdcparR,  »■■•■."■.-»,,   K-irnaro,  """  -•,— .   ,  (,.  uanteo  10  !>i'c"~  ■;— - 

^^'s^'^'^^h^^^^'^r^k^r-  "■^"UiS^^f^s-r'jsiJSi'in^.;;  -,  •  •. ,  ..-'-fi 


other  hand,  Mj-  °q"he  was  on  hi' 7»\:'°  tli»   very  morning  rtt 

SsbK«p£!S^.^gtSS^^^ 

minster-abbey  "-^^  the  en^         preredioc  n  gM  -^t  >?'>     ,,g  park  ;  antl  be  did 
his  kinsman,  wbo  nao  i-*"!,'^".^  .V,;„ht  waXV.  tosetnei  "     ;  .1.^.  h^  nrooosed  to 


"""""1  -U-^^if  tli^ 
.„  dress bi_ni?^l[-J'|'' 


,1  e  Park  land  he  d.d 

;  ioBP..,'«'  ■•-",.,,,  he  proposed  to 
■hsfilicilalion  .  "'ai  n_e  K  .^i_^^  ^^^^ 


not  compij^  "  '•" 
enter  the  Park  v 

1    by  Mr.  Green.. 

'        nument  of  G 


iin  the  1 


rni^htWrti^  "— ,■     ..    .  „„  .  tliat  ne  proi'"3cu  ,w 

'01-0  _..,,. „i,...ial,on  .  """  "  ':„i,'edupon 
newly-erecled 
■ommunicated 

„,„„„„„ .  ,,    .,,,„ ,    ,     ">,J^ir„n'"irAhe  Abbey. 

to  his  frien.1  the  ^''i'l;;„;„d  no  sooner  ^"  ."^try  shoct-sighled  ;  and  that 
Ilvde-park,  Mr..Greeov     M.^rnard,who  was  vei >  a  speak  witn 

than  behave  n""^,^ '"  ^^eOe^aUUnes,  "nclnded  tie  ,^»,Srchoir,' that  they 
rroin  his  passing  them  se  ^^.      and  re   'ed  in  ^^^^,.^^  appeared.froin 


m,  &c.  F." 


The  duke,  .l-'ernmiing.  if^l-fbl^  «Xr(i:'h^3^ 
the  Abbey  at  tliH  iini    >         ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^e 


ineniia  o.."  — .^'lup  Park'  and 

'  '""^l'e'"mi  bed  reputation,  and 

""'!'1T.*,  reduc-ed  to  any  w. 


.  while  the  stib 


'wiiiiio  he  had  spoke  in 

lor  nvc  u.o. -_■■";:'■■";  ,',;       ,,  iii,  ,.,,  .ii'.  t    ",' '"^,"' ,',,',,,,,  ,    o, ,  ni    uA"  ''"■ 

llyde-park  eiih-'  ,  '  ,   ,      , 

Tliis  last,  at.er  .   ■  •    ■■ 

choir,  and  tin'    ''      ,  i..   '•■■■"-•      ■  ^ , 

costing  bmi.. ^^,    ,.  ,  ,  

mands  for.  him^     l  '   ' 

have,"  said  the  duke 

leaving  him.  took  sev  e 

the  olher  side,    nor  "^ 

wrond  disappointment,  he  recei  interpret 


was  never  reducejl  m  ».^        .^^.^, 

»n>\''«s'i;isi:^'ai»i'n«>'':° 


iS;;;^d.lt^mysSyremain„oth.sday 


apprelH 


to  have  h.a-t, >".'-■,•-,;; 

„    „,    ,,r l,M,,e  was  very  ill  calculaedb;, 

\ '"',,,,.     i- -■  '■•  :      take  effect,  without  the  nioM 

'  :,  I        :     .       '  -,iS  was  nothing  more  'h.intt 

'  '  '  ^  h,'„'™ur.  bv  alarming  the  d"k^ 

.'.'■■■'       ■    ■    ■    ',    ■;■';!'      rV  '."  1    :•■  ■      '■  '     ,'.','■',",'',;  a"declar< 
",       ,„  ,,     ,•.■'■         ■■■',■,  '."..ur,  in  whi'' 

,11    l'\   pi<"i'i"'.;i  '"*'  nh<l.-il  us  a  s;it '  ■ ','"""^"  '  d  in  the  course  of  th 

,  E^^tJlSl.SttKru-Srtain. 
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ihem.  Lis  majesty  had  directed  tlie  lords  of  llie  commis- 
sion io  assure  his  parhameiU  that  he  always  received  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  hews  able  to  lay  before  them  any 
event  that  might  promote  the  honour  and  mterest  of  his 
kingdoms:  that  in  consequence  of  tlieir  advice,  and  enabled 
liv  tlie  assistance  which  they  unanimously  gave,  his  majesty 
had  exerted  his  endeavours  to  carry  on  the  war  m  the 
most  vi«orous  manner,  in  order  to  attain  that  desirable 
end   always  to  be  wished,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace : 
that  it  had  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  bless  his 
measures  and  arms  with  success  in  several  parts,  and  to 
make  the  enemies  of  the  nation  feel,  that  the  strength  ot 
Great  Britain  is  not  to  be  provoked  with  impunity :  that 
the  conquest  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Louisburgli,  with  the 
islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John,  the  demolition  of 
Frontenac,  of  the  hishest  importance  to  his  operations  in 
America,  and  the  reduction  of  Senejsil,  could  not  fail  to 
bring  ^reat  distress  on  the  French  commerce  and  colonies, 
andj^iu  proportion,  to  procure  ^reat  advantage  to  those  ot 
Great  Britain.     He  observed,  that  France  had  also  been 
made  sensible,  that  whilst  her  forces  are   sent  forth   to 
invade  and  ravage  the  dominions  of  her  neighbours,  her 
own  coasts  are  not  inaccessible  to  his  majesty's  fleets  and 
armies  :  a  truth  which  she  had  experienced  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  works  at  Cherbourg,  erected  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, with  a  particular  view  to  annoy  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  loss  of  a  gieat  number  of  ships  and  vessels ;  but  no 
treatment,  however  injurious  to  his  majesty,  could  tempt 
him  to  make  retaliation  on  the  innocent  subjects  of  that 
crown.     He  told  them,  that  in   Germany  his   majesty  s 
good  brother  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  had  found  full  employment  for  the  enemies 
of  France  and  her  confederates,  from  which  the  English 
operations,  both  bv  sea  and  in  America,  had  derived  the 
most  evident  advantage;  their  successes,  owing,  under 
God,  to  their  able  conduct,  and  the  bravery  of  his  majesty  s 
troops,  and   those  of  his  allies,  having  been  signal  and 
glorious.    The  kicg,  moreover,  commanded  them  to  de- 
clare, that  the  common  cause  of  liberty  and  independency 
was  still   making  noble  and  glorious  eflbrts  agamst  the 
unnatural  union" formed  to  oppress  it :  that  the  commerce 
of  his  subjects,  the  source  of  national  riches,  had,  by  the 
vigilant   protection    received    from   his    majesty's    fleet, 
flourished  in  a  manner  not  to  be  paralleled  during  such 
troubles.    In  this  state  of  things,  he  said,  the  king,  in  Ins 
wisdom,  thought  it  unnecessary  to  use  many  worfs  to 
persuade  them  to  besr  up  against  all  difBculties,  effectu- 
allv  to  stand  bv,  and  defend  his  majesty,  vigorously  to 
support  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  rest  of  his  majesty  s 
allies,  and  to  exert  themselves  to  reduce  their  enemies  to 
equitable  terms  of  accommodation.     He  observed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  uncommon  extent  of  this 
war,  in  diff"erent  parts,  occasioned  it  to  be  uncommonly 
expensive  :  that  the  king  had  ordered  them  to  declare  to 
the  Commons,  that  he  sincerely  lamented,  and  deeply  felt 
for,  the  burdens  of  his  people :  that  the  several  estimates 
were  ordered  to  be  laid  before  them  ;  and  that  he  desired 
only  such  supplies  as  should  be  requisite  to  push  the  war 
with  advantage,  and  be  adequate  to  the  necessary  services. 
In  the  last  place,  he  assured  them,  the  king  took  so  much 
satisfaction  in  that  good  harmony  which  subsisted  among 
his  faithful  subjects,  that  it  was  more  proper  for  liim  now 
to  thank  them  for  it,  than  to  repeat  his  exhortation  to  it : 
that  this  union,  necessary  at  all  times,  was  more  espe- 
cially so  in  such  critical  conjunctures  ;  and  his  majesty 
doubted  not  but  the  good  effects  the  nation  had  found 
from  it  would  be  the  strongest  motives  to  them  to  pursue 
it.— The  reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised   to  find  this 
harangue  abound   with  harshness   of  period   and    inele- 
gancy  of  expression :    he  will  wonder   that,  in   particu- 
larizing the  successes  of  the  year  in  America,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  reduction  of  Fort  Du-Quesne,  on  tlie  river 
Ohio  ;  a  place  of  great  importance,  both  from  its  strength 

b  In  the  month  of  Ausust.lhekioi,  in  ti.e  quality  of  Elector  of  Hanover. 
' ■ -■—  >■"'  '~o  humlred  lliousan.l  p..unds.  a  loan  by  subscriptu 


and  situation,  the  erection  of  which  had  been  one  great 
motive  to  the  war  between  the  two  nations :  but  he  will 
be  still  more  surprised  to  hear  it  declared  from  the  throne, 
that  the  operations,  both  by  sea  and  in  America,  had  de- 
rived the  most  evident  advantage  from  the  war  in  Germaiiy. 
An  assertion  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  British  minis- 
try, in  their  answer  to  the  parallel,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  had  expressly  atSimed,  that  "  none  but  such 
as  are  unacquainted  witli  the  maritime  force  of  England 
can  believe,  that  without  a  diversion  on  the  continent,  to 
employ  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  she  is  not  in  a  conduioa 
to  hope  for  success,  and"  maintain  her  superiority  at  sea. 
That  thev  must  be  very  ignorant,  indeed,  who  imagine  that 
the  forces  of  England  are  not  able  to  resist  those  of  France, 
unless  the  latter  be  hindered  from  turning  all  her  eflbrts  to 
the  sea."     It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  British  ministry 
should  declare,  that  the  war  in  Germany  was  favourable 
to  the  English  operations  bv  sea  and  in  America,  and  al- 
most in  the  same  breath  accuse  the  French  king  of  having 
fomented  that  war.    Let  us  suppose  that  France  had  no 
yvar  to  maintain  in  Europe ;  and  ask  m  what  manner  she, 
in  that  case,  would  have  opposed  the  progress  of  the  British 
arms  by  sea,  and  in  America  ?  Her  navy  was  reduced  to 
such  a'condition,  that  it  durst  not  quit  her  harbours;  her 
merchant-ships  were  all  taken,  her  mariners  confined  in 
England,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  British  cruisers  : 
in  these  circumstances,  what  expedients  could  she  have 
contrived  for  sending  supplies  and  reinforcements  to  -Ame- 
rica, or  for  opposing  the  naval  armaments  of  Great  Britain 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?— None.     Without  ships 
and  mariners,  her  troops,  ammunition,  and  stores,  were,  in 
this  respect,  as  useless  as  money  to  a  man  shipwrecked  on 
a  desolate  island,     But  granting  that  the  war  in  Germany 
had,  in  some  measure,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  French 
ministiT  from  the  prosecution  of  their  operations  in  Ame- 
rica, (and  this  is  granting  more  than  ought  to  be  allowed,) 
the  question  is  not,  whether  the  hostilities  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  prevented  France  from  sending  a  great 
number  of  Uoops  to  Canada ;  but  whether  the  war  in  Ger- 
manv  was  either  necessary  or  expedient  for  distressing  the 
French  more  efl'ectually  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  Surely 
every  intelligent  man  of  candour  must  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive.'   The  expense  incurred  by  England  for  subsidies  and 
armies  in  the  empire,  exceeded  three  millions  sterling  an- 
nually :  and  this  enormous  expense,  without  being  able  tn 
protect  Hanover,  onlv  served  to  keep  the  war  alive  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany.    Had  one  half  of  this  sum  been 
employed  in  augmenting  and  extending  the  naval  arma- 
ments'of  Great  Britain,  "and   in  reinforcing  her  troops  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  France  would  have  been,  at 
this  day,  deprived  of  all  her  sugar  colonies,  as  well  as 
of  her  settlements  on  the  continent  of  America ;  and  be- 
ing absolutely  cut  off"  from  these  sources  of  wealth,  would 
have  found  it  impracticable  either  to  gratify  her  subsidia- 
ries, or  to  maintain  such  formidable  armies  to  annoy  her 
neighbours.     These  are  truths  which  will  appear  to  the 
coiiviction  of  the  public,  when  the  illusive  spells  of  un- 
substantial victory  are  dissolved,  and  time  shall  have  dis- 
persed the  thick  "mists  of  )irejudice  which   now  seem  to 
darken  and  perp'ex  the  understanding  of  the  people. 

5  \'I.  The  conduct  of  the  administration  was  so  agree- 
able to  both  Houses  of  parliament,  that  in  their  address  to 
the  throne  they  expressed  their  unshaken  zeal  and  loyalty 
to  his  majesty's  person,  congratulated  him  on  the  success 
of  his  arms,"and  promised  to  support  his  measures  and 
allies  with  steadiness  and  alacrity.^  It  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  this  assurance  that  a  new  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  was  concluded  at  London  on 
the  seventh  day  of  December,  importing,  that  as  the  bur- 
densome war,  in  which  the  King  of  Prussia  is  engaged, 
lavs  him  under  the  necessity  of  making  fresh  efforts  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  multitude  of  enemies  who  attack 
his  dominions.lie  is  obliged  to  take  new  measures  with  the 


ion  ror  iwo  iiuniireo  inousan'i  yimnus.  a  njau  u,  ^u. 
was  opened  at  the  bank,  anil  tilled  immediately  by 

the  king's  person,  which 


tqf  that..- , 

— 1.1  tiioncy  dealer.. . .  .^ -. 

i  iiat  the  charge  of  disaflect 


I  hat  the  charge  ot  disanection  to  tne  King  s  perM 
n-umpeted  by  former  ministers  and  their  adherents 
honesty  and  courage  to  oppose  the  ".—=—"  "f  .■ 


>o  loudly 
who  hail 
pt  a.! 


honesty  and  courage  to  oppose  the  measures  ot  a  wchk  ami  coiiupi  «•.- 
ministration,  was  entirely  false  and  without  foun<lall'»n.  appeared  at  this 
juucture,  when  in  tJie  midst  of  a  cruel,  oppressive,  and  continental  war. 


maintained  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  Great  Britain  all  f  PP«ili<™ 
cea.««i  iu  bolll  Houses  of  parliament.  The  addreaes  of  thanks  o  his  ma- 
ieslv  which  are  always  dictated  by  the  immediate  5er\ants  ot  the  crovin, 
were  uiianimously  adopted  in  both  Houses,  anil  not  only  couche.1  in  terms 
of  aoDlaiise  but  even  inflated  with  expressions  of  rapture  anil  admiration. 
They  declared  themselves  sensible  that  the  operalioiis  of  Oreat  Bntain. 
both  by  sea  and  in  America,  had  received  the  most  evident  and  imtairtant 
a<  vantages  from  the  maintenance  of  the  war  m  Germany,  and  seemed  eager 


that  might  gratify  the  iudii 


s  ot  the  % 
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Kins  of  En'^land,  for  their  reciprocal  defence  and  safety  ; 
a!id  Ins  Britannic  majesty  liad  at  the  same  time  si^nitied 
his  earnest  desire  to  strengthen  the  friendship  subsistini; 
between  the  two  courts,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  to 
conclude  a  formal  convention,  for  granting  to  his  Prussian 
majesty  speedy  and  powerful  assistance,  tlieir  majesties 
have  nominated  and  authorized  their  ministers  to  concert 
and  settle  the  followini;  articles  : — .\11  former  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  crowns,  particularly  that  signed  at  West- 
minster on  the  16th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1756,  and 
tlie  convention  of  the  llth  of  April  in  the  year  1758,  are 
confirmed  by  the  present  convention  of  the  llth  of  April  in 
the  year  1758,  in  their  whole  tenor,  as  if  they  were  herein 
inserted  word  for  word.  Tlie  Kinc  of  Great  Britain  slial! 
cause  to  be  paid  at  London,  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  Kin^  of  Prussia  for  tliat  end.  the 
sum  of  four  millions  of  rix-doUnrs,  making  six  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  pounds  sterlinsr,  at  one  payment,  imme- 
diately on  tlie  excnange  of  the  mtification,  if  the  Kin>.;  of 
Prussiashall  so  require.  His  Prussian  majesty  shallemulov 
the  said  sum  in  supporting  and  angmentinghis  forces,  which 
sliall  act  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  common  cause,  and  contribute  most  to  the  mutual 
defence  and  safety  of  their  said  majesties.  The  King  of 
Groat  Britain,  both  as  king  and  elector,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  reciprocally  bind  themselves  not  to  conclude, 
■with  the  powers  that  have  taken  part  in  the  present  war, 
any  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  other  such  like  convention, 
but  by  common  advice  and  consSnt,  each  expressly  in- 
cluding therein  the  other.  The  ratification  of  the  present 
convention  shall  be  exchanged  within  six  weeks,  or  sooner, 
if  possible.  In  effect,  this  treaty  was  no  other  than  a  re- 
newal of  the  subsidy  from  year  to  year,  because  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  stipulate  in  the  first  subsidiary  conven- 
tion an  annual  supply  of  such  importance,  until  the  war 
should  be  terminated,  lest  the  peo|ile  of  England  should 
be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  successive  burdens, 
and  the  complaisance  of  the  Commons  be  in  some  future 
session  exhausted.  On  the  whole  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinarv  treaty  that  ever  was  concluded  ;  for  it 
contains  no  specification  of  articles,  except  the  pavment 
of  the  subsidy  :  every  other  article  was  left  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  Prussian  majesty. 
A  D  1--Q  ^  yil-  The  parliament,  having  performed 
the  ceremony  of  addresses  to  the  throne,  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  the  great  work  of  the  supplv.  The 
two  committees  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  imme- 
diately established,  and  continued  by  adjournments  to  the 
month  of  May,  by  the  twenty-third  day  of  which  all  their 
resolutions  were  taken.  They  voted  sixty  thousand  men, 
including  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortv-five 
marines,  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year :  and  for  the 
operations  by  land,  a  body  of  troops,  amounting  to  fifty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-tliree  effective  men, 
besides  the  auxiliaries  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick, 
S.axe-Golha,  and  Buckebourg,  to  the  number  of  fiftv  thou- 
sand, and  five  battalions  on  the  Irish  establishment  in 
actual  service  in  America  and  Africa.  For  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  sixty  thousand  men  employed  in  the  sea 
service,  they  granted  three  millions  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds;  for  the  land  forces,  one  million 
two  hundred  fifty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  two  pence;  for  the  charge  of 
the  additional  fivebattalions,  forty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  nine 
pence  ;  for  the  pay  of  the  general  and  staff  officers,  and 
liospilals  of  the  land  forces,  fifly-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  eight  pence ; 
for  maintaining  the  garrisons  in  the  plantations,  Gibraltar, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  foundland.  Providence,  Cape  Bret  on, and 
Senegal,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds,  five  shillings,  and 
seven  pence:  for  the  charge  of  ordnance  for  land  service, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  nine  pence  :  for 
extraordinary  service  performed  by  the  same  office,  and 
not  provided  for  by  parliament  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  three  hundred  twenty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eight-seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
three  pence;  for  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  including  lialf- 


pay  to  sea  officers,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
tour  hundred  and  ninety-one  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and 
eight  pence  ;  towards  the  support  of  Greenwich  hospil 
and  for  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  collese,  the  sum 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds.  They  allotted  for  one  year*! 
expense,  incurred  by  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  (3reai 
Britain,  one  million  two  hundred  thirty-eigh^  thousand  on( 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and 
ten  pence,  over  and  above  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  en- 
abling his  majesty  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  Land. 
grave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  pursuant  to  the  separate  article  ofa- 
new  treaty  concluded  between  them  in  the  month  of  Janu-  ' 
ary  of  this  current  year,  stipulating  that  this  sum  should  be 
paid  to  his  serene  highness,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  means 
by  which  he  might  again  fix  his  residence  in  his  own  do- 
minions, and  by  his  presence  give  fresh  courage  to  his  faith 
ful  subjects.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  were  granted  for 
enabling  his  majesty  to  discharge  the  like  sum  raised  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  preceding  session,  and 
charged  upon  the  first  aids  or  supplies  to  be  granted  in 
this  session  of  parliament.  The  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  voted  towards  the  building  and  re- 
pairing ships  of  war  for  the  ensuing  year.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  were  allowed  for  improving  London  bridge  ; 
and  forty  thousand  on  account  for  the  Foundling  hospital. 
For  the  charge  of  transports  to  be  employed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  they  assigned  six  hundred  sixty-seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  pounds,  nineteen  shillings, 
and  seven  pence :  for  maintaining  the  colonies  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Georgia  they  bestowed  twenty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
five  pence.  To  replace  sums  taken  from  the  sinking  fund, 
thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  filty  two  pounds, 
eighteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  halfpenny;  for  maintain- 
ing the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  ten  thousand  pounds;  and  for  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage on  an  estate  devised  for  the  endowment  of  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  For  the  expense  of  the  mi- 
litia they  voted  ninety  thousand  pounds  ;  for  extraordinary 
expenses  relating  to  the  land  forces,  incurred  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  and  unprovided  for  by  parliament,  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  five  pence  three  farthings. 
For  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  and  hereditaments,  in 
order  to  secure  the  king's  docks  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham, 
and  Plymouth,  they  granted  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  ten  pence. 
They  voted  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  enabling 
his  majesty  to  give  proper  compensations  to  the  respective 
provinces  in  North  America,  for  the  expenses  that  had 
oeen  incurred  in  levying  and  maintaining  troops  for  the 
service  of  the  public.  They  granted  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  East  India  company  towards  enabling  them 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  military  force  in  their  settle- 
ments ;  and  the  same  sum  was  granted  for  carrying  on 
the  fortification  to  secure  the  harbour  of  Milford.  To 
make  good  several  sums  issued  by  his  majesty,  for  in- 
demnifying the  inn-holders  and  victuallers  of  Hampshire 
for  the  expenses  they  had  incurred  in  quartering  the  Hes- 
sian auxiliaries  in  England  ;  for  an  addition  to  the  salaries 
of  judges,  and  other  less  considerable  purposes,  they  allow- 
ed the  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  sixpence. 
Finally,  they  voted  one  million,  upon  account,  for  enabling 
the  king  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expense  of  the  war, 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred,  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year ;  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary 
to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies as  the  exigency  of  aflairs  sliould  require.  The  sum  of 
all  the  grants  voted  by  the  committee  of  supply  amounted 
to  twelve  millions  seven  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ten  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  five  pence. 
§  VIII.  The  Commons  were  still  employed  in  delibera- 
tions on  ways  and  means  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
May,  when  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  conmiunicated  to  thenj  a 
message  from  the  king,  couched  in  these  terms :  "  His 
majesty,  reiving  on  the  experienced  zeal  and  affection  of 
his  faithful  Commons,  and  considering  that,  in  this  critical 
conjuncture,  emergencies  may  arise,  which  may  be  of  the 
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utmost  importance,  and  be  attended  with  the  most  perni- 
cious consequences,  if  proper  means  should  not  immediately 
be  applied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them,  is  desirous  that  this 
House  Will  enable  him  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  war,  incurred  or  to  be  incurred,  for  the  service  of 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and 
to  take  all  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  disap- 
point or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies.and 
as  the  exigences  of  aftairs  may  require."  This  message 
being  read,  a  motion  was  made,  and  agreed  to  nem.  am. 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  committee,  who  forthivith 
formed  upon  it  the  resolution,  whereby  one  million  was 
granted,  to  be  raised  by  loans  of  exchequer-bills,  chargeable 
on  the  first  aids  that  should  be  given  in  the  next  session. 
This  produced  a  bill  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  the  sum 
of  one  million,  for  tlie  uses  and  purposes  therein  mentioned, 
comprehending  a  clause,  allowing  the  Bank  of  England  to 
advance,  on  the  credit  of  the  loan  therein  mentioned,  any 
sum  not  exceeding  a  million,  notwithstanding  the  act  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  years  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
by  which  the  bank  was  established. 

§  IX.  The  bills  relating  solely  to  supply  being  discussed 
and  expedited,  the  House  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  enact 
other  laws  for  the  advantage  of  the  community.  Petitions 
having  been  presented  by  tlie  cities  of  Bristol  and  New- 
Saium,  alleging,  that  since  the  laws  prohibiting  the  making 
of  low  wines  and  spirits  from  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  had 
been  in  force,  the  commonalty  appeared  more  sober, 
healthy,  and  industrious  ;  representing  the  ill  consequences 
which'they  apprehended  would  attend  the  repeal  of  these 
laws,  and  therefore  praying  their  continuance ;  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  resolved  that  the  prohibition  to  export 
corn  should  be  continued  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  De- 
cember, in  tlie  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  ;  subject  nevertheless  to  such  provisions  for  shorten- 
ms.  the  said  ternr  of  its  continuance  as  should  therefore  be 
made  by  an  act  of  that  session,  or  by  his  majesty  with  the 
advice  of  his  privy  council  durinj;  the  recess  of  parliament ; 
that  the  act  for  discontinuing  the  duties  upon  corn  and 
flour  imported,  or  brought  in  as  prize,  was  not  proper  to  be 
further  continued ;  and  that  the  prohibition  to  make  low 
wines  or  spirits  from  any  sort  of  trrain,  meal,  or  flour, 
should  be  continued  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine.  Before  the  bill  was  formed  on  these  resolutions, 
petitions  arrived  from  Liverpool  and  Bath,  to  the  same  pur- 
port as  those  of  Bristol  and  Sarum;  while,  on  the  other 
iiand,  a  remonstrance  was  presented  by  a  great  number 
of  the  malt  distillers  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London, 
alleging  that,  it  having  been  deemed  expedient  to  prohibit 
the  distilling  of  spirits  from  any  sort  of  grain  to  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  December  then  instant,  some  of  the 
petitioners  had  entirely  ceased  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
distilling,  while  others,  merely  with  a  view  to  preserve 
their  customers,  the  compound  distillers,  and  employ 
some  of  their  servants,  horses,  and  utensils,  had  submitted 
to  carry  on  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  molosses  and 
sugars  under  ereal  disadvantages,  in  full  hope  that  the  said 
restraint  would  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  limited  time, 
or  at  least  when  the  necessity  which  occasioned  that  re- 
straint should  be  removed ;  that  it  was  witli  great  concern 
they  observed  a  bill  would  be  brought  in  for  protracting 
the  said  prohibition,  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  all  man- 
ner of  grain,  and  particularly  of  wheat  and  barley,  was 
considerably  reduced,  and,  as  they  humbly  conceived,  at 
a  reasonable  medium.  Tiiey  expatiated  on  the  great  loss 
they,  as  well  as  many  traders  and  artificers,  dependants 
upon  them,  must  sustain  in  case  the  said  bill  should  be 
passed  into  a  law.  They  prayed  the  House  to  take  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  and  either  permit  them 
to  carry  on  ihe  distillation  from  wheat,  malt,  and  other 
grain,  under  such  restrictions  as  should  be  judged  neces- 
.sary  ;  or  to  i;rant  them  sucli  other  relief,  in  respect  of  their 
several  losses  and  encumbrances,  as  to  the  House  shall 
seem  reasonable  and  expedient.  This  petition,  though 
strenuously  urged  by  a  powerful  and  clamorous  body 
without  doors,  did  not  meet  great  encouragement  within. 
It  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  and  an  instruction 
was  ijiien  to  the  committee,  empowering  them  to  receive 
a  clause  or  clauses  to  allow  the  transportation  of  certain 
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quantities  of  meal,  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit,  to  the  islands 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  another  to  prohibit  the  making  of  low  wines  and  spi- 
rits from  bran.  Much  more  attention  was  paid  to  a  peti- 
tion of  several  farmers  in  the  countv  of  Norfolk,  represent- 
ing, that  their  farms  consisted  chiefly  of  arable  land,  which 
produced  much  greater  quantities  of  corn  than  could  be 
consumed  within  that  county  ;  that  in  the  last  harvest 
there  was  a  great  and  plentiful  crop  of  all  sorts  of  grain, 
the  greatest  [lart  of  which  had,  by  unfavourable  weather, 
been  rendered  unfit  for  sale  at  London,  or  other  markets 
for  home  consumption ;  that  large  quantities  of  malt  were 
then  lying  at  London,  arising  chiefly  from  the  crops  of 
barley  !:rowing  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  filty-seven,  the  sale  of  which  was  stagnated  :  that  the 
petitioners  being  informed  the  House  had  ordered  in  a 
bill  to  continue  the  prohibition  of  corn  exported,  they 
begged  leave  to  observe,  that,  should  it  pass  into  a  law,  it 
would  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  all,  and  ruin  many  farm- 
ers of  that  county,  as  they  had  ottered  their  corn  for  sale 
at  divers  ports  and  markets  of  the  said  county ;  but  the 
merchants  refused  to  buy  it  at  any  price,  alleging  its  being 
unfit  for  the  London  market,  the  great  quantity  of  corn 
with  which  that  market  wasalready  overstocked,  and  their 
not  being  allowed  either  to  export  it  or  make  it  into  malt 
for  exportation :  they  therefore  prayed  this  prohibition 
might  be  removed,  or  they,  the  petitioners,  indulged  with 
some  other  kind  of  relief.  Although  this  remonstrance 
was  duly  considered,  the  bill  passed  with  the  amendments, 
because  of  the  proviso,  by  which  his  majestv  in  council 
was  empowered  to  shorten  the  date  of  the  prohibition  with 
respect  to  the  exportation  of  corn  during  the  recess  of  par- 
liament; but  the  temporary  restraint  laid  upon  distillation 
was  made  absolute,  without  any  such  condition,  to  the  no 
small  disappointment  and  mortification  of  the  distillers, 
who  had  spared  no  pains  and  expense,  by  private  solicita- 
tion and  strenuous  dispute  in  the  public  papers,  to  recom- 
mend their  cause  to  the  favour  of  the  community.  They 
uroed  that  malt  spirits,  when  used  iu  moderation,  far  from 
being  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  individuals,  were  in 
many  damp  and  marshy  parts  of  the  kingdom  absolutely 
necessary  for  preserving  the  field-labourers  from  agues  and 
other  distempers  produced  by  the  cold  and  moisture  of 
the  climate ;  that  if  they  were  debarred  the  use  of  malt 
spirits,  they  would  have  recourse  to  French  brandy,  with 
which,  as  they  generally  resided  near  the  sea-coast,  tlie 
smugglers  would  provide  them  almost  as  cheap  as  the 
malt  spirits  could  be  afforded  :  thus  the  increased  con- 
sumpt'on  of  French  spirit  would  drain  the  nation  of  ready 
money  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  prejudice  the  king's 
revenue  in  the  same  proportion.  Thev  observed,  that 
many  distillers  had  already  quitted  that  branch  of  trade, 
and  disposed  of  their  materials ;  that  all  of  them  would 
probably  take  the  same  resolution  should  the  bill  pass 
into  a  law,  as  no  man  could  foresee  when  the  prohibition 
would  cease,  should  it  be  continued  at  a  time  when  all 
sorts  of  grain  abounded  in  such  plenty  :  that  the  very 
waste  of  materials  by  disuse,  over  and  above  the  lying  out 
of  the  monev,  would  be  of  great  prejudice  to  the  (jroprietor ; 
thus  the  business  of  distilling,  by  which  so  many  families 
were  supported,  would  be  banished  from  the  kingdom 
entirely  :  especially,  as  the  expense  of  establishing  a  large 
distille'ry  was  so  great,  that  no  man  would  choose  to  em- 
ploy his  money  for  this  purpose,  judging  from  experience 
that  some  future  accidental  scarcity  of  corn  miuht  induce 
the  legislature  to  interpose  a  ruinous  delay  in  this  branch 
of  business.  They  affirmed,  that  from  the  excessive  use 
of  malt  spirits  no  good  argument  could  be  drawn  against 
this  branch  of  traffic,  no  more  than  against  any  other  con- 
veniencv  of  life  :  that  the  excessive  use  of  common  beer 
or  ale  was  prejudicial  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, vet  no  person  ever  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  brewing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
brewed  liquors.  They  urged,  that  in  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  there  are  some  parcels  of  land  that  produce  nothing 
to  advantage  but  a  coarse  kind  of  barley,  called  big,  which, 
though  neither  fit  for  brewing  nor  for  baking,  may  never- 
theless be  used  in  the  distillery,  and  is  accordingly  pur- 
chased by  those  concerned  in  this  branch  at  such  an  en- 
couraging price,  as  enables  many  farmers  to  pay  a  higher 
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rem  to  tlieir  landlords  llian  they  could  otherwise  afford  : 
that  there  are  every  year  some  parcels  of  all  sorts  of  jjrain 
so  damaged  by  unseasonable  weather,  or  other  accidents, 
as  to  be  rendered  altogether  unfit  for  bread  or  brewery, 
and  would  prove  a  very  great  misfortune  to  the  farmer, 'if 
there  was  no  distillery,"  for  the  use  of  which  he  could  sell 
his  damiured  commodity.  They  asserted,  that  malt  spirits 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  prosecuting  some  branches 
offoreign  commerce,  paiiicularly  the  trade  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  which  traffic  no  assortment  could  be  made  up 
without  a  large  <iuantity  of  geneva,  of  which  the  natives 
are  so  fond,  that  tliey  will  not  traffic  with  any  merchant 
who  has  not  a  considerable  quantitv,  not  only  for  sale,  but 
also  for  presents  to  their  chiefs  and  rulers  :  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Great  Uritain  must  either  have  this  commodity 
of  their  own  produce,  or  import  it  at  a  great  national  ex- 
pense from  Holland  :  that  the  charge  of  this  importation, 
together  with  the  duties  payable  upon  it,  some  part  of 
which  is  not  to  be  drawn  back  on  exportation,  will  render 
it  impossible  for  the  traders  to  sell  it  so  clieap,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  as  it  might  be  sold  by  the  Dutch,  who  are 
the  great  rivals  of  Great  Britain  inthis  branch  of  com- 
merce. To  these  arguments,  all  of  wliich  were  plausible, 
and  some  of  them  unanswerable,  it  was  replied,  that  malt 
spirits  might  be  considered  as  a  fatal  and  bewitching  poi- 
son, which  had  actually  debauched  the  minds,  and'ener- 
vated  the  bodies,  of  the  common  people  to  a  very  deplor- 
able degree;  that,  without  entering  further  into  a  com- 
parison between  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  two  liquors, 
beer  and  geneva,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  tlie 
use  of  beer  and  ale  had  produced  none  of  those  dreadful 
eftects  which  were  the  consequences  of  drinking  geneva ; 
and  since  the  prohibition  of  the  distillery  of  malt  liquor 
had  taken  place,  the  common  people  were  become  appa- 
rently more  sober,  decent,  healthy,  and  industrious  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance sufficient  to  induce  the  legislature  not  only  to 
intermit,  but  even  totally  to  abolish,  the  practice  of  distil- 
lation, which  has  ever  been  productive  of  such  intoxica- 
tion, riot,  disorder,  and  distemper,  among  the  lower  class 
of  the  people,  as  might  be  deemed  the  greatest  evils  inci- 
dent to  a  well  regulated  commonwealth.  Their  assertion, 
with  respect  to  the  coarse  kind  of  barlev,  called  big,  was 
contradicted  as  a  deviation  from  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
used  in  making  malt,  as  well  as  in  making  bread ;  and 
with  respect  to  damaged  corn,  those  who  understood  the 
nature  of  grain  affirnied,  that  if  it  was  spoiled  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  either  of  these  purposes, 
the  distillers  would  not  purchase  it  at  such  a  price  as 
would  indemnify  the  farmer  for  the  charge  of  thrashing 
and  carnage ;  for  the  distillers  are  verv  sensible,  that  tlieir 
greatest  profit  is  derived  from  their  distilling  the  malt  made 
from  the  best  barley,  so  that  the  increase  of  tlie  produce 
far  exceeded  in  pro'portion  the  advance  of  the  price.  It 
was  not,  however,  an  easy  matter,  to  prove  that  the  distil- 
lation of  malt  spirits  was  not  necessarv  to  an  advantageous 
prosecution  of  the  commerce  on  the'  coast  of  Guinea,  as 
w-cU  as  among  the  Indians  in  some  parts  of  IVorth  America. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  these  branches  of  traffic,  the  want  of 
geneva  may  be  supplied  by  spirits  distilled  from  sugars 
and  raolosses.  After  all,  it"  must  be  owned  that  the  good 
and  salutary  effects  of  the  prohibition  were  visible  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  evil  consequences  ensued,  ex- 
cept a  diminution  of  the  revenue  in  this  article  :  a  con- 
sideration which,  at  all  times,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people ;  nor  will  this  considera- 
tion be  found  of  any  great  weight,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
less  tlie  malt  spirit  is  drank,  the  greater  quantity  of  beer 
and  ale  will  be  consumed,  and  the  produce  of  t1ie  duties 
and  excise  upon  the  brewery  be  augmented  accordingly. 

5  X.  In  the  meantime,  all  sorts  of  grain  continuing  to 
fell  in  price,  and  great  plenty  appearing  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  grand  juries, 
assembled  at  tlie  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
held  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  composed  and  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  February, 
a  petition,  representing,  that  the  weather  proving  unfavour- 
able in  the  harvest,  great  part  of  the  barley  raised  in  that 
county  was  much  damaged,  and  rendered  unfit  for  anv 
other  use  than  that  of  being  made  into  malt  for  exportation"; 
that  unless  it  should  be  speedily  manufactured  for  that 


purpose,  it  would  be  entirely  spoiled,  and  perish  in  the 
liands  of  the  growers;  a  loss  that  must  be  very  sensibly 
felt  by  the  landholders :  they,  therefore,  entreated  that 
leave  might  be  given  for  the  exportation  of  malt ;  and  that 
they  might  be  favoured  with  such  further  relief  as  to  the 
House  should  seem  just  and  reasonable.  In  consequence 
of  this  petition,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  deliberate  upon  the  subject;  and  as  it  appeared  upon 
examination,  that  the  price  of  grain  was  reduced  very  low, 
and  great  abundance  diffused  through  the  kingdom",  thev 
resolved,  that  the  continuance  of  t!iat  part  of  the  act  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  grain,  ought  to  be  abridged  and 
shortened,  and  the  exportation  of  these  commodities  allow- 
ed, under  proper  regulations,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
such  exportation,  and  the  allowance  of  bounties  thereupon. 
Abill  being  founded  on  these  resolutions,  was  discussed, 
and  underwent  several  amendments:  at  length  it  was  sent 
with  a  new  title  to  the  Lords,  who  passed  it  without  farther 
alteration,  and  then  it  obtained  the  royal  sanction. 

§  XI.  While  this  atlair  was  under  the  deliberation  of  the 
committee,  the  Commons  unanimously  issued  an  order  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
act  of  last  session,  permitting  the  importation  of  salted  beef 
from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain,  with  an  instruction  to  re- 
ceive a  clause  extending  this  permission  to  all  sorts  of  salt- 
ed pork,  or  hog-meat,  as  the  officers  of  the  custom-house 
had  refused  to  admit  hams  from  Ireland  to  an  entrv.  The 
bill  likewise  received  another  considerable  alteration,  im- 
porting, That,  instead  of  the  duty  of  one  shilling  and  three 
pence,  charged  by  the  former  act  on  every  hundred  weighl 
of  salt  beef  and  jiork  imported  from  Ireland,  which  was 
found  not  adequate  to  the  dutv  pavable  for  such  a  quantity 
of  salt  as  is  requisite  to  be  used  in  curing  and  salting  there- 
of ;  and  to  prevent  as  well  the  expense  to  the  revenue,  as  the 
detriment  and  loss  which  would  accrue  to  the  owner  and 
importer,  from  opening  the  casks  in  which  the  provision 
is  generally  deposited,  with  the  pickle  or  brine  proper  for 
presemng  the  same,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net  weight 
of  the  provision  liable  to  the  s;ud  duties  ;  for  these  reasons 
it  was  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  last  December,  and  during  the  continuance  of  this  act', 
a  duty  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence  should  be  jiaid 
upon  importation  for  every  banel  or  cask  of  salted  beef  or 
pork  containing  thirtv-two  g.illons  ;  and  one  shilling  and 
tliree  pence  for  every  liundied  weight  of  salted  beef,  called 
dried  beef,  dried  neats-tongues,  ordried  hog-meat,  and  so 
in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity. 

§  XII.  Repeated  complaints  having  been  made  to  the 
government  by  neutral  nations,  especially  the  Dutch,  that 
their  ships  had  been  plundered,  and  their  crews  maltreated, 
by  some  of  the  English  privateers,  the  legislature  resolved 
to  provide  effectually  against  anv  such  outrageous  prac- 
tices for  the  future  :  and  with  this  view  the  Commons 
ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  amending  and  explain- 
ing an  act  of  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  late  majesty's 
reign,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen, 
and  more  speedy  and  effectual  manning  of  his  majesty's 
navy."  While  the  committee  was  employed  in  perusing 
commissions  and  papers  relating  to  private  ships  of  war, 
that  they  might  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  a  considerable  number  of  merchants  and  others, 
inhabiting  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House,  alleging,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  islands,  which  lay  in  the  British  channel,  within 
sight  of  the  French  coast,  had  now,  as  well  as  in  former 
wars,  embarked  their  fortunes  in  equipping  small  priva- 
teers, which  used  to  run  in  close  with  the  French  shore,  and 
being  disguised  like  fishing  boats,  had  not  only  taken  a 
considerable  number  of  prizes,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  enemy,  but  also  obtained  material  iiitellii:enc€  of  their 
desiiins,  on  many  important  occasions  ;  that  these  services 
could  not  be  performed  by  large  vessels,  which  durst  not 
approach  so  near  the  coast,  and  indeed  could  not  appear 
without  giving  the  alarm,  which  was  communicated  from 
place  to  place  by  appointed  signals.  Being  informed  that 
a  bill  was  depending,  in  order  to  prohibit  privateers  of 
small  burdens,  they  declared  that  such  a  law,  if  extended 
to  privateers  equipped  in  those  islands,  would  ruin  such  as 
had  invested  their  fortunes  in  small  privateers,  and  not 
only  deprive  the  kingdom  of  the  before-mentioned  advan- 
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ta^es,  but  expose  Great  Britain  to  infinite  prejudice  from 
the  small-armed  vessels  of  France,  which  the  enemy,  in 
that  case,  would  pour  abroad  over  the  whole  channel,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  navigation  and  commerce.  They 
prayed,  therefore,  that  such  privateers  as  belonged  to  the 
islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  might  be  wholly  excepted 
from  the  penalties  contained  in  the  bill,  or  that  they  (the 
petitioners)  might  be  heard  by  their  counsel,  and  be  indulg- 
ed with  such  relief  as  the  House  should  judge  expedient. 
Tliis  representation  being  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee,  produced  divers  amendments  to  the  bill, 
which  at  length  obtained  the  royal  assent,  and  contained 
these  regulations :  That,  after  tHe  first  day  of  January  in 
the  present  year,  no  commission  should  be  granted  to  a 
privateer  in  Europe  under  the  burden  of  one  hundred  tons, 
the  force  of  ten  carriage  guns,  being  three-pounders  or 
above,  with  forty  men  at  the  least,  unless  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  or  persons  authorized  by  them,  should  think 
fit  to  grant  the  same  to  any  ship  of  inferior  force  or  burden, 
the  owners  thereof  giving  such  bail  or  security  as  should 
be  prescribed  :  that  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  might  at 
any  time  revoke,  by  an  order  in  writing  under  their  hands, 
any  commission  granted  to  a  privateer;  this  revocation 
being  subject  to  an  appeal  to  his  majesty  in  council,  whose 
determination  should  be  final  :  that,  previous  to  the  grant- 
ing any  commission,  the  persons  proposing  to  be  bound, 
and  give  security,  should  severally  make  oath  of  their  being 
respectively  worth  more  money  than  the  sum  for  which 
they  were  then  to  be  bound,  over  and  above  the  payment 
of  all  their  just  debts :  that  persons  applying  for  such  com- 
missions should  make  application  in  writing,  and  therein 
set  forth  a  particular  and  exact  description  of  the  vessel, 
specifying  tne  burden,  and  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
guns  on  board,  to  what  place  belonging,  as  well  as  the 
name  or  names  of  the  principal  owner  or  owners,  and  the 
number  of  men  ;  these  particulars  to  be  inserted  in  the 
commission  ;  and  every  commander  to  produce  such  com- 
mission to  the  custom-house  officer  who  should  examine 
the  vessel,  and,  finding  her  answer  the  description,  give  a 
certificate  thereof  gratis,  to  be  deemed  a  necessary  clear- 
ance, without  which  the  commander  should  not  depart : 
that  if,  after  the  first  day  of  June,  any  captain  of  a  privateer 
should  agree  for  the  ransom  of  any  neutral  vessel,  or  the 
cargo,  or  any  part  thereof,  after  it  should  have  been  taken 
as  a  prize,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  agreement  should 
actually  discharge  such  |irize,  he  should  be  deemed  guilty 
of  piracy ;  but  that,  with  respect  to  contraband  merchan- 
dise, he  might  take  it  on  board  his  own  ship,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  commander  of  the  neutral  vessel,  and  then  set 
lier  at  liberty ;  and  tliat  no  person  should  purloin  or  em- 
bezzle the  said  merchandise  before  condemnation  :  that  no 
judge,  or  other  person  belonging  to  any  court  of  admiralty, 
should  be  concerned  in  any  privateer;  that  owners  of 
vessels,  not  being  under  fifty  or  above  one  hundred  tons, 
whose  commissions  are  declared  void,  should  be  indemni- 
fied for  their  loss  by  the  public  :  that  a  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  for  the  trial  of  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  should  be 
held  twice  a-year  in  the  Old-Bailey  at  London,  or  in  such 
other  place  within  England  as  the  board  of  admiralty 
should  appoint :  that  the  judge  of  any  court  of  admiralty, 
after  an  a|)peal  interposed,  as  well  as  before,  should,  at  the 
request  of  the  captor  or  claimant,  issue  an  order  for  apprais- 
ing the  capture,  when  the  parties  do  not  agree  upon  the 
value,  and  an  inventory  to  be  taken ;  then  exact  security 
for  the  full  value,  and  cause  the  capture  to  be  delivered  to 
the  person  giving  such  security  :  but,  should  objection  be 
made  to  the  taking  such  security,  the  judge  should,  at  the 
request  of  eitlier  party,  order"  such  merchandise  to  be 
entered,  landed,  and  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
duce to  be  oeposited  at  the  bank,  or  in  some  public  secu- 
rities :  and  in  case  of  security  being  given,  the  judge 
should  grant  a  pass  in  favour  of  the  capture.     Finally,  the 

d  Tbe  next  hill  that  fell  under  the  coanizance  of  tlie  House  related  to  a 
t|»w  transactiou.  and  was  suagested  by  a  petition  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  sherifTs  and  sranlees  of  post-fines  under  the  crown  of  England.  1  hey 
enumerated  ami  explained  the  dilliculties  under  which  they  latwured.  in 
raising  and  rollectini;  these  fines  within  tile  respective  counties  ;  partini- 
iarly  when  the  estate  conveyed  hy  hne  was  no  more  than  a  ri^ht  of  rever- 
which  case  they  couUI  not  imssihly  levj  the  post-fine,  unless  the 


on  within  the  term  of  their  sheriffalty. 


purchaser  should  obtain  P' 

pay  it  of  his  own  free  will,  as  tliev  could  not  distrain  while  tlie  lands  w' 
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force  of  dus  act  was  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  thea 
yvar  with  France  only.  This  regulation  very  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  whatever  violences  might  have  been 
committed  on  the  ships  of  the  neutral  nations,  they  were 
by  no  means  countenanced  by  the  legislature,  or  the  body 
of  the  people. 

§  XIII.  Every  circumstance  relating  to  the  reformation 
of  the  marine  must  be  an  important  object  to  a  nation 
whose  wealth  and  power  depend  upon  navigation  and 
commerce :  but  a  consideration  of  equal  weight  was  the 
establishment  of  the  militia,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  endeavours  of  the  parliament,  was  found  still 
incomplete,  and  in  want  of  further  assistance  from  the 
legislature.  His  majesty  having,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  recommended  to  the  House  the  making  suitable 
provision  for  defraying  the  militia  during  the  current  year, 
the  accounts  of  the  expense  already  incurred  by  this 
establishment  were  referred  to  the  comniittee  of  supply, 
who,  after  having  duly  perused  them,  resolved,  that  ninety 
thousand  pounds  should  be  granted  on  account,  towards 
defraying  the  charges  of  pay  and  clothing  for  the  militia, 
from  the  last  day  of  the  last  year  to  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty, 
and  for  repaying  a  sum  advanced  by  the  king  for  this  ser- 
vice. Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  one  bill  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  and  another  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  militia,  remove  certain  difficulties,  and 
prevent  the  inconveniences  by  which  it  might  be  attended. 
So  intent  were  the  majority  on  both  sides  upon  this  national 
measure,  that  they  not  only  carried  both  bills  to  the  throne, 
where  they  received  the  royal  assent,  but  they  presented 
an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty  yvould  give 
directions  to  his  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties, 
ridings,  and  places  in  England,  to  use  their  utmost  dili- 
gence and  attention  for  carrying  into  execution  the  several 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  militia.  By  this  time 
all  the  individuals  that  constituted  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  except  such  as  actually  served  in  the  army, 
were  become  very  well  disposed  towards  this  institution. 
Those  who  really  wished  well  to  their  country  had  always 
exerted  themselves  in  its  favour ;  and  it  was  now  likewise 
espoused  by  those  who  foresaw  that  the  establishment  of 
a  national  militia  would  enable  the  administration  to  send 
the  greater  number  of  regular  troops  to  fight  the  battles  of 
Germany.  Yet  how  zealous  soever  the  legislature  might 
be  in  promoting  this  institution,  and  notyvithstanding  the 
success  with  which  many  patriots  exerted  their  endeavours 
through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  raising  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  it  was  found  not  only  difficult, 
but  almost  impracticable,  to  execute  the  intention  of  the 
parliament  in  some  particular  counties,  yvhere  the  gentle- 
nien  were  indolent  and  enervated,  or  in  those  places  where 
they  looked  upon  their  commander  with  contempt.  Even 
Middlesex  itself,  where  the  king  resides,  was  one  of  the 
last  counties  in  which  the  militia  could  be  arrayed.  In 
allusion  to  this  backwardness,  the  preamble,  or  first  clause, 
in  one  of  the  present  acts  imported,  that  certain  counties, 
ridings,  and  places  in  England  had  made  some  progress 
in  establishing  the  militia,  yvithout  completing  the  same, 
and  that,  in  certain  other  counties,  little  progress  had  been 
made  therein;  his  majesty's  lieutenants  and  the  deputy 
lieutenants,  and  all  others  yvithin  such  counties  or  districts, 
were  therefore  strictly  required  speedily  and  ddigently  to 
put  these  acts  in  execution.  The  truth  is,  some  of  these 
unwarlike  commanders  failed  through  ignorance  and  inac- 
tivity ;  others  gave  or  offered  commissions  to  such  people 
as  threw  a  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  whole  estab- 
lishment, and  consequently  hindered  many  gentlemen  of 
yvorth,  spirit,  and  capacity,  from  engaging  in  the  service. 
The  mutiny  bill,  and  that  for  the  regulation  of  the  marine 
forces  while  on  shore,  passed  tlirough  the  usual  forms,  as 
annual  measures,  without  any  dispute  or  alteration.'' 

§  XIV.  A  committee  having  been  appointed  to  inquire 


:  from  the  king,  importing,  Uiat  his 
oncerned,  gave  his  conseDt  that  the 
should  think  proper, 
the  whole  House,  having  taken  into 
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what  laws  were  expired,  or  near  expiring,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  to  tlie  House  toucliing  ti>e  revival  or  continu- 
ation of  these  laws,  thev  affieed  to  several  resolutions;  in 
consequence  of  wlucli  t1ie  following  bills  were  brouslu  in, 
and  enacted  into  laws;  namely,  an  act  for  regulating  the 
lastiige  and  ballastage  of  tlie '  nver  Thames ;  an  act  for 
continuing  the  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  persons 
going  armed  or  disguised ;  an  act  for  continuing  .several 
laws  near  expiring ;  an  act  concerning  the  admeasurement 
of  coals ;  an  act  for  the  relief  of  debtors,  with  respect  to 
the  imprisonment  of  their  persons.  Tiiis  last  was  almost 
totally  metamorphosed  bv  alterations,  amendments,  and 
additions,  among  which  tlie  most  remarkable  were  these : 
that  where  more  creditors  than  one  shall  charge  any 
prisoner  in  execution,  and  desire  to  have  him  detained  in 
prison,  they  shall  only  respectively  pay  him  each  such 
weekly  sum,  not  exceeding  one  shiUing  and  sixpence  per 
week,  as  the  court,  at  the  time  of  his  being  remanded, 
shall  direct:  that  if  any  prisoner,  described  by  the  act, 
shall  remain  in  prison  three  months  after  being  committed, 
any  creditor  may  compel  him  to  give  into  court,  upon 
oath,  an  account  of  his  real  and  personal  estate,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  they  consenting  to 
his  being  discharged.  Why  tlie  humanity  of  this  law  was 
confined  to  those  prisoners  only  who  are  not  charged  in 
execution  with  any  debt  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds, 
cannot  easily  be  conceived.  A  man  who,  through  una- 
voidable misfortunes,  hath  sunk  from  affluence  to  misery 
and  indigence,  is  generally  a  greater  object  of  compassion 
than  he  who  never  knew  the  delicacies  of  life,  nor  ever 
enjoyed  credit  sufficient  to  contract  debts  to  any  consider- 
able amount;  yet  the  latter  is  by  this  law  entitled  to  his 
discharge,  or  at  least  to  his  maintenance  in  jirison  ;  while 
the  former  is  left  to  starve  in  gaol,  or  undergo  perpetual 
imprisonment,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  misery,  if  he  owes 
above  one  hundred  pounds  to  a  revengeful  and  unrelent- 
ing creditor.  Wherefore,  in  a  country,  the  people  of  which 
justly  pique  themselves  upon  charity  and  benevolence,  an 
unhappy  fellow-citizen,  reduced  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy 
by  unforeseen  losses  in  trade,  should  be  subjected  to  a 
punishment,  which,  of  all  others,  must  be  the  most  griev- 
ous to  a  free-born  Briton,  namely,  the  entire  loss  of  liberty ; 
a  punishment  which  the  most  flagrant  crime  can  hardly 
deserve,  in  a  nation  that  disclaims  the  torture;  for,  doubt- 
less, perpetual  imprisonment  must  be  a  torture  infinitely 
more  severe  than  death,  because  protracted  through  a  series 
of  years  spent  in  misery  and  despair,  without  one  glim- 
mering ray  of  hope,  without  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
deliverance  ?  Wherefore  the  legislature  should  extend  its 
humanity  to  those  only  who  are  the  least  sensible  of  the 
benefit,  because  the  most  able  to  struggle  under  misfor- 
tune ;  and  wherefore  many  valuable  individuals  should, 
for  no  guilt  of  their  own,  be  not  only  ruined  themselves, 
but  lost  to  the  community  }  are  questions  which  we  cannot 
resolve  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader.  Of  all  imprison- 
ed debtors,  those  who  were  confined  for  large  sums  may 
be  deemed  the  most  wretched  and  forlorn,  because  they 
have  generally  fallen  from  a  sphere  of  life  where  they  had 
little  acquaintance  with  necessity,  and  were  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  arts  by  which  the  severities  of  indigence  are 
alleviated.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  lower  class 
of  mankind,  whose  debts  are  small  in  proportion  to  tlie 
narrowness  of  their  former  credit,  have  not  tlie  same  deli- 
cate feelings  of  calamity.  They  are  inured  to  hard.ship, 
and  accustomed  to  the  labour  of  their  hands,  by  which, 
even  in  a  prison,  they  can  earn  a  subsistence.  Their  re- 
verse of  fortune  is  not  so  great,  nor  the  transaction  so 
affecting.  Their  sensations  are  not  delicate  ;  nor  are  they, 
like  their  betters  in  misfortune,  cut  off  from  hope,  which 
is  the  wretch's  last  comfort.  It  is  the  man  of  sentiment 
and  sensibility,  who,  in  this  situation,  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  complication  of  misery  and  inefthble  distress.  The  mor- 
tification of  his  pride,  his  ambition  blasted,  his  family  un- 
done, himself  deprived  of  liberty,  reduced  from  opulence 

counting  for,  and  paying  of  post-fines,  which  sliould  be  due  to  tlie  crown, 
or  to  tlie  smnfees  thereof  under  the  crown,  and  for  the  ease  of  slierifTs  in 
respect  to  the  same.  Before  it  passed  into  a  law.  however,  it  was  n[)inis..d 
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to  extreme  want,  from  the  elegances  of  life  to  the  most 
squalid  and  frightful  scenes  of  poverty  and  afHiction  ;  di- 
vested of  comfort,  destitute  of  hope,  and  doomed  to  linger 
out  a  wretched  being  in  the  midst  of  insult,  violence,  not, 
and  uproar :  these  are  reflections  so  replete  with  horror,  as 
to  render  him,  in  all  respects,  the  most  miserable  object  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.     He,  alas!  though    possessed  of  J 
talents  that  might  have  essentially  served,  and  even  adorn+l 
ed,  society,  while  thus  restrained  in  prison,  and  affected  i 
mind,  can  exert  no  faculty,  nor  stoop  to  any  condescensionJ 
by  which  the  horrors  of  his  fate  might  be  assuaged.    Ha 
scorns  to  execute  the  lowest  offices  of  menial  serviceSi 
particularly  in  attending  those  who  are  the  objects  of  con 
tein()t  or  abhorrence :  he  is  incapable  of  exercising  anV 
mechanic  art,  which  might  afl'ord  a  happy,  though  a  scanty,! 
independence.    Shrunk  within  his  dismal  cell,  suiroundettl 
by  haggard  poverty,  and  her  gaunt  attendants,  hoUow-eyedl 
famine,  shivering  cold,  and  wan  disease,  he  wildly  casts  hisi 
eyes  around  :    he  sees   the  tender   partner  of  his  heartf 
weeping   in   silent    woe;    he   hears    his    helpless    babes,', 
clamorous  for  sustenance;  he  feels  himself  the  importunate  i 
cravings  of  human  nature,  which  he  cannot  satisfy;   and.' 
groans  with  all  the  complicated  pangs  of  internal  anguish, 
horror,  and  despair.    These  are  not  the  fictions  of  idle  fancy, 
but  real   pictures  drawn  from   nature,  of  which  almost 
every  prison  in  England  will  afford  but  too  many  origi- 
nals. 

§  XV.  Among  other  new  measures,  a  successful  at- 
tempt was  made  in  favour  of  Ireland,  by  a  bill,  permitting 
the  free  importation  of  cattle  from  that  kingdom  for  a 
limited  time.  This,  however,  was  not  carried  through 
both  Houses  without  considerable  opposition,  arising  from 
the  particular  interests  of  certain  counties  and  districts  in 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence  petitions 
against  the  bill  were  transmitted  to  the  Commons.  Divers 
artifices  were  also  used  within  doors  to  saddle  the  bill  with 
such  clauses  as  might  overcharge  the  scheme,  and  render 
it  odious  or  alarming  to  the  public:  but  the  promoters  of 
it  being  aware  of  the  design,  conducted  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  frustrate  all  their  views,  and  convey  it  safely  to 
the  throne,  where  it  was  enacted  into  a  law.  The  like  sue-  ' 
cess  attended  another  eflbrt  inbehalf  of  our  fellow-subjects  . 
in  Ireland.  The  bill  for  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  was 
no  sooner  ordered  to  be  brought  in,  than  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  take  into  consideration  the  duties  then  payable 
on  the  importation  of  tallow  from  the  same  kingdom  ;  and 
several  witnesses  being  examined,  the  committee  agreed  to 
a  resolution,  that  these  duties  should  cease  and  determine 
for  a  limited  time.  A  bill  being  formed  accordingly, 
passed  through  both  Houses  without  opposition  ;  though  in 
the  preceding  session  a  bill  to  the  same  purpose  had  mis- 
carried among  the  Peers  ;  a  miscarriage  probably  owing  to 
their  being  unacquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  his  ma- 
jesty, as  some  of  the  duties  upon  tallow  constituted  part  of 
one  of  the  branches  appropriated  for  the  civil  list  revenue. 
This  objection,  however,  was  obviated  in  the  case  of  the 
present  bill,  by  the  king's  message  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, signifying  his  majesty's  consent,  as  far  as  his  in- 
terest was  concerned  in  the  affair.  By  this  new  act  the  free 
importation  of  Irish  tallow  v^as  permitted  for  the  term  of 
five  years. 

§  XVI.  In  the  month  of  February  the  Commons  pre- 
sented an  address  to  his  majesty,  nquesting  that  he  would 
give  directions  for  laying  before  the  House  an  account  of 
what  had  been  done,  since  the  beginning  of  last  year,  to- 
wards securing  the  harbour  of  Milford,  in  pursuance  of 
any  directions  from  his  majesty.  These  accounts  being 
perused,  and  the  king  having,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, exhorted  them  to  make  provision  for  fortifying  the 
said  harbour,  a  bill  was  brout;ht  m  to  explain,  amend,  and 
render  more  effectual,  the  act  of  the  last  session  relating  to 
this  subject;  and,  jiassing  through  both  Houses,  received 
the  royal  assent  without  opposition.  IJy  this  act  several 
engineers  were  added  to  the  commissioners  formerly  ap- 

Ilouse  should  seem  just  and  reasonable.  This,  and  divers  other  petitions 
respecting  the  bill,  being  discussed  in  the  conuuiitee,  it  underwent  several 
aincndn^ents,  and  was  enacted  into  a  law  ;  the  particulars  of  which  cannot 
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pointed;  and  it  was  ordained  that  fortifications  sliould  be 
erected  at  Peter-church-point,  VVestlanyon-point,  and  Ney- 
land-point,  as  benig  tlie  most  proper  and  best  situated 
places  for  fortifyinir  the  interior  pans  of  the  harbour.  It 
was  also  enacted,  that  the  commissioners  should  appoint 
proper  secretaries,  clerks,  assistints,  and  other  officers,  for 
carrying  the  two  acts  into  execution,  and  that  an  account 
of  the  application  of  the  money  should  be  laid  before  par- 
liament, within  twenty  days  of  the  opening  of  every  session. 
What  next  attracted  the  attention  ol'  the  House  was  an  atiair 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
which  equally  aftected  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  the 
character  of  the  natives.  In  the  latter  end  of  IVbruary 
complaint  was  made  to  the  House,  thatsince  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  an  infamous  traffic  had  been  set  on  foot 
by  some  merchants  of  London,  of  importing  French  cloths 
into  several  ports  of  the  Levant,  on  account  of  British  sub- 
jects. Five  persons  were  summoned  to  attend  the  House, 
and  the  fact  was  fully  proved,  not  only  by  their  evidence, 
but  also  by  some  papers  submitted  to  the  House  by  tlie 
Turkey  company.  A  bill  was  immediately  contrived  for 
putting  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  practice,  recitinj  in  the 
preamble,  that  such  traffic  was  not  only  a  manifest  dis- 
couragement and  prejudice  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  a  relief  to  the  enemy,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  the  war  against 
these  kingdoms. 

§  X\'II.  The  next  object  that  employed  the  attention 
of  the  Commons,  was  to  ex|ilain  and  amend  a  law  made  in 
the  last  session  for  granting  to  his  majesty  several  rates 
and  duties  upon  officers  and  pensions.  The  directions 
specified  in  the  former  act  for  levying  this  imposition 
having  been  found  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  new  re- 
gulations were  now  established,  importing,  that  those 
deductions  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  receivers  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  for  that  purpose;  that  all  sums  de- 
ducted under  this  act  should  be  accounted  for  to  such 
receivers,  and  the  accounts  audited  and  passed  by  them, and 
not  by  the  auditors  of  the  imprests,  or  of  the  exchequer;  that 
all  disputes  relating  to  the  collection  of  this  duty  should  be 
finally,  and  in  a  summary  way,  determined  bv  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  in  England  and  Scotland  respectively  ; 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  land  tax  should  fix  and  as- 
certain the  sum  total  or  amount  of  the  perquisites  of  every 
office  and  employment  within  their  respective  districts, 
distinct  from  the  salary  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  deduct- 
ed under  the  said  act,  independently  of  any  former  valua- 
tion or  assessment  of  the  same  to  the  land  tax ;  and  should 
rate  or  assess  all  offices  and  employments,  the  perquisites 
whereof  should  be  found  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  at  one  shilling  for  every  twenty 
thence  arising  ;  that  the  receivers  should  transrnit  to  the 
commissioners  in  every  district  where  any  office  or  em- 
ployment is  to  be  assessed,  an  account  of  such  offices  and 
employments,  that  upon  being  certified  of  the  truth  of  their 
amount  they  might  be  rated  and  assessed  accordingly  ;  that 
in  all  future  assessments  of  the  land  tax  the  said  offices 
and  employments  should  not  be  valued  at  higher  rates 
than  those  at  which  they  were  assessed  towards  the  land 
tax  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  present  reign  ;  that  the 
word  perijuisite  should  be  understood  to  mean  such  pro- 
fits of  offices  or  employments  as  arise  from  fees  established 
by  custom  or  authority,  and  payable  either  by  the  crown 
or  the  subjects,  in  consideration  of  business  done  in  the 
course  of  executing  such  offices  and  employments;  and 
that  a  commissioner  possessed  of  any  office  or  employ- 
ment might  not  interfere  in  the  execution  of  the  sam  act, 
except  ill  what  might  relate  to  his  own  employment.  Bv 
the  last  tour  clauses  several  salaries  were  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  this  duty.  The  objections  made  without 
doors  to  this  new  law  were  the  accession  of  pecuniary  in- 
fluence to  the  crown,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  office  and 
officers,  whereas  this  duty  might  have  been  easily  col- 
lected and  received  by  the  commissioners  of  the  land  tax 


.  e  I  he  next  bill  which  was  brnuglil  into  the  House  related  to  the 
usued  hy  the  commissioners  of  the  excise,  and  justices  of  the  pence,  for  Ihi 
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already  appointed ;  and  the  inconsistency  that  appeared 
between  the  fifth  and  seventh  clauses :  in  the  former  of 
these,  the  commissioners  of  the  land  tax  were  vested  with 
the  power  of  assessing  the  perquisites  of  every  office  with- 
in their  respective. districts,  independent  of  any  former 
valuation  or  assessment  of  the  same  to  the  land  tax ;  and 
by  the  latter,  they  are  restricted  from  assessing  any  office 
at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  II. 

j  XVII I.  In  the  beginning  of  March  petitions  were 
offered  to  the  House  by  the  merchants  of  Birmingham,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  specifying  that 
the  toy  trade  of  these  and  many  other  towns  consisted 
generally  of  articles  in  which  gold  and  silver  might  be 
said  to  be  manufactured,  though  m  small  proportion,  inas- 
mucii  as  the  sale  of  them  depended  upon  slight  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver ;  that  by  a  clause  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  obliging  every  person  who  should 
sell  goods  or  wares  in  which  any  gold  or  silver  was  manu- 
factured, to  take  out  an  annual  licence  of  forty  shillings, 
they  the  petitioners  were  laid  under  great  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  ;  that  not  only  the  first  seller,  but  every 
person  through  whose  hands  the  goods  or  wares  passed  to 
the  consumer,  was  required  to  take  out  the  said  licence ; 
they,  therefore,  requested  that  the  House  would  take  these  _ 
hardships  and  inequalities  into  consideration,  and  indulge 
them  with  reasonable  relief.  Tlie  committee  to  which  this 
affair  was  referred,  having  resolved  that  this  imposition 
was  found  detrimental  to  the  toy  and  cudeiy  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  the  House  agreed  to  the  resolution,  and  a  bill 
being  prepared,  under  the  title  of  "  An  act  to  amend  the 
act  made  in  the  last  session,  for  repealing  the  duty 
granted  by  an  act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majesty,  on  silver  plate,  and  for  granting  a  duty  on  licences 
to  be  taken  out  by  all  persons  dealing  in  gold  and  silver 
plate,"  was'enacted  into  a  law  by  the  royal  sanction.  By 
this  new  regulation,  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  were  allowed  to  be  sold  without  licence.  Instead  of 
the  duty  before  payable  upon  licences,  another  was  granted, 
to  be  taken  out  by  certain  dealers  in  gold  and  silver  plate, 
pawnbrokers,  and  refiners.  This  aftair  being  discussed, 
the  House  took  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  lands  purchased  for  the  better  securing  of  his 
m.ijesty's  docks,  ships,  and  stores  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth, 
and  Plymouth  ;  and  for  better  fortifying  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth and  citadel  of  Plymouth,  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  last  session.  We  have  already  specified  the 
sum  granted  for  this  purpose,  in  consequence  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  upon  which  a  bill  being  founded,  soon 
passed  into  a  law  without  opposition." 

§  XIX.  In  the  month  of  April  a  bill  was  brought  in  for 
the  more  effectual  preventing  the  fraudulent  importation 
of  cambrics ;  and  while  it  was  under  deliberation,  several 
merchants  and  wholesale  drapers  of  the  city  of  London 
presented  a  petition,  representing  the  grievances  to  which 
they,  and  many  thousands  of  oilier  traders,  would  be  sub- 
jected, should  the  bill,  as  it  then  stood,  be  (lassed  into  a 
law.  According  to  their  request,  they  were  heard  by  their 
counsel  on  the  merits  of  this  remonstrance,  and  some 
amendments  were  made  to  the  bill  in  their  favour.  At 
length  it  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became  a  law  to 
the  following  effect :  It  enacted,  that  no  cambrics,  French 
lawns,  or  Imens  of  this  kind  usually  entered  under  the 
denomination  of  cambrics,  should  he  imported  after  the 
first  day  of  next  August,  but  in  bales,  cases,  or  boxes, 
covered  with  sackcloth  or  canvass,  containing  each  one 
hundred  whole  pieces,  or  two  hundred  half  pieces,  on 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  whole  :  that  cambrics  and  French 
lawns  should  be  imported  for  exportation  only,  lodged  in 
the  king's  warehouses,  and  delivered  out  under  like  .secu- 
rity and  restrictions  as  prohibited  East  India  merchandise ; 
and,  on  importation,  pay  only  the  half  subsidy  :  that  all 
cambrics  and  French  lawns  in  the  cu.stody  of  any  person 
should  be  deposited,  by  the  first  of  August,  in  the  king'.s 


o^  such  pei^on.  directed  to  him  by  his  right  i 

and  ail  dealers  in  cotfee,  tea.  or  chocolate,  were  subjected  to  the  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds,  as  often  as  they  should  neglect  to  attend  the  commis- 
sioners ol  excise  when  summoned  in  this  manner. 
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warehouses,  the  bonds  thereupon  be  delivered  up,  and  the 
drawback  on  exportation  paid  ;  yet  the  goods  should  not 
be  delivered  out  ajpiin  but  for  exportation  :  that  cambrics 
and  French  lawns  exposed  to  sale,  or  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  private  persons,  after  the  said  day,  should  oe  for- 
feited, and  liable  to  be  scarclied  for,  and  seized,  in  like 
manner  as  other  prohibited  and  uncustomed  jjoods  are ; 
and  the  offender  sliould  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds  over 
and  above  all  other  penalties  and  forfeilures  inflicted  by 
any  former  act :  that  if  any  doubt  should  arise  conceniinj; 
the  species  or  quality  of  die  sioods,  or  the  place  where  they 
were  manufactured,  the  proof  should  lie  on  the  owner  : 
finally,  that  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  inflicted  by  a  for- 
mer act,  and  payable  to  the  informer,  by  any  pei-son  that 
sliould  wear  anv  cambric  or  Frencli  lawns,  should  still  re- 
mam  in  force,  and  be  recoverable,  on  conviction,  by  oath 
of  one  witness,  before  one  justice  of  the  peace. — The  last 
successful  bill  of  which  this  session  produced,  was  that 
relating  to  the  augmentation  of  die  salaries  of  the  judges, 
in  his  majesty's  superior  courts  of  justice.  A  motion 
having  been  made  for  an  instruction  to  the  committee  of 
suppiv,  to  consider  of  die  said  augmentation,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  acquainted  the  House  that  this  aug- 
mentation was  recommended  to  them  by  his  majesty. 
Nevertheless,  die  motion  was  opposed,  and  a  warm  debate 
ensued.  At  length,  however,  being  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  committee  agreed  to  certain  resolutions,  on  which 
a  bill  was  founded.  While  it  remained  under  discussion, 
a  motion  was  made  for  an  instruction  to  the  committee, 
that  they  should  have  power  to  receive  a  clause  or  clauses 
for  restraining  the  judges,  comprehended  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  from  receiving  any  fee,  gift,  present,  or 
entertainment  from  any  city,  town,  borough,  or  corporation, 
or  from  any  sheriff,  gaoler,  or  other  officer,  upon  their 
several  respective  circuits,  and  from  taking  any  gratuity 
from  any  office  or  officer  of  any  of  the  courts  of  law.  An- 
other motion  was  made,  for  a  clause  restraining  such  judges, 
barons,  and  justices,  as  were  comprehended  within  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  from  interfering,  otherwise  than  by 
giving  their  own  votes,  in  any  election  of  member  to  serve 
in  parliament;  but  both  these  proposals  being  put  to  the 
vote,  were  carried  in  the  negative.  Tliese  two  motions 
being  overruled  bv  the  majority,  the  bill  underwent  some 
amendments ;  and,  having  passed  through  both  Houses  in 
the  ordinary  course,  was  enacted  into  a  law  by  the  royal 
sanction.  \Vith  respect  to  the  import  of  this  act,  it  is  no 
other  than  the  establishment  of  the  several  stamp  duties, 
applied  to  the  augmentation  ;  and  the  appropriation  of  their 
produce  in  such  a  manner,  that  die  crown  cannot  alter  the 
application  of  the  suras  thus  granted  in  parliament.  But 
on  this  occasion,  no  attempt  was  made  in  favour  of  the 
independency  of  the  judges,  which  seems  to  have  been 
invaded  by  a  late  interpretation  of,  or  rather  by  a  deviation 
from,  the  act  of  settlement ;  in  which  it  is  expressly  ordain- 
ed, diat  the  commissions  of  the  judges  should  continue  in 
force  qtmmdiu  se  bene  ^esserint ;  that  their  salaries  should 
be  fixed,  and  none  of  diem  removable  but  by  an  address 
of  both  Houses  of  parliament.  It  was  then,"  without  all 
doubt,  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  every  judge 
should  enjoy  his  office  during  life,  unless  convicted  bv 
legal  trial  of  some  misbehaviour,  or  unless  both  Houses  of 
parliament  should  concur  in  his  removal :  but  the  doc- 
trine now  adopted  imports,  that  no  commission  can  con- 
tinue in  force  longer  than  the  life  of  the  kins  by  whom 
it  was  granted;  that  therefore  the  commission  of  the  judges 
must  be  renewed  by  a  new  king  at  his  accession,  who 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  employ  eitlier  those  whom 
he  finds  acting  as  judges  at  his  accession,  or  confer  their 
offices  on  others,  with  no  other  restraint  than  that  the  con- 
dition of  new  commissions  should  be  quaindiu  se  htne 
gcsserint.  Thus  the  office  of  judge  is  rendered  more  preca- 
rious, and  the  influence  of  the  crown  receives  a  consider- 
able reinforcement. 

§  XX.  Among  the  bills  that  miscarried  in  the  course 
of  this  session,  we  may  number  a  second  attempt  to  carry 
into  execution  the  scheme  which  was  offered  last  year  for 
the  more  effectual  manning  the  navy,  preventing  desertion, 
and  relieving  and  encouraging  the  seamen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  couched  in  nearly 
tlie  same  terms  that  had  been  rejected  in  the  last  session  ; 


and  it  was  supported  by  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers, animated  with  a  true  spirit  of  patriotism  :  but  to  the 
trading  part  of  the  nation  it  appeared  one  of  those  plau- 
sible projects,  which,  though  agreeable  in  speculation,  can 
never  be  reduced  into  practice,  without  a  concomitmcy  of 
greater  evils  than  those  they  were  intended  to  remove. 
AVIiile  the  bill  remained  under  die  consideration  of  the 
House,  petitions  were  presented  atiainst  it  by  the  merchants 
of  Bristol,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and  Lancaster,  representing,  that  by  such  a  law,  the  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  which  is  the  nursery  and  support  of  sea- 
men at  all  times,  and  that  spirit  of  equipping  private  ships 
of  war,  which  had  been  of  distinguished  service  to  tne" ' 
nation,  would  be  laid  under  such  difficulties  as  might  > 
cause  a  great  stagnation  in  the  former,  and  a  total  suspen-  ' 
sion  of  the  latter ;  the  bill,  therefore,  would  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  marine  of  the  kingdom,  and  altogether  in- 
effectual for  the  purposes  intended.  A  great  number  of 
books  and  papers  relating  to  trading  ships  and  vessels,  as  ( 
well  as  to  seamen,  and  other  persons  protected  or  pressed 
into  the  navy,  and  to  expenses  occasioned  by  pressing  men 
into  the  navy,  were  examined  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  ■ 
House,  and  the  bill  was  improved  with  many  amendments; 
nay,  after  it  was  printed  and  engrossed,  several  clauses 
were  added  by  way  of  rider;  yet  still  the  experiment 
seemed  dangerous.  The  motion  for  its  being  passed  was 
violently  opposed  ;  warm  debates  ensued  ;  they  were  ad- 
journed, and  resumed  ;  and  the  arguments  against  the  bill 
appeared  at  length  in  such  a  striking  light,  that,  when  the 
question  was  put,  the  majority  declared  for  the  negative. 
The  regulations  which  had  been  made  in  parliament  dur- 
ing the  twenty-sixth,  the  twenty-eidith,  and  thirtiedi  years 
of  the  present  reign  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  roads, 
being  attended  with  some  inconveniences  in  certain  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  petitions  were  brought  from  some  counties 
in  \\  ales,  as  well  as  from  the  freeholders  of  Herefordshire, 
the  farmers  of  JNliddlesex,  and  others,  enumerating  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  use  of  broad  wheels  in  one  case,  and 
the  limitation  of  horses  used  in  drawing  carriages  with  nar- 
row wheels  in  the  other.  The  matter  of  these  remonstrances 
was  considered  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  which 
resolved,  that  the  weiaht  to  be  carried  by  all  waggons  and 
carts,  travelling  on  the  turnpike  roads,  should  be  limited. 
On  this  resolution  a  bill  was  framed,  for  amending  and 
reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament  the  diree  acts  before 
mentioned  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  highways ; 
but  some  objections  being  started,  and  a  petition  inter- 
posed by  the  land-owners  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  alleging 
that  the  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  render  it  inipos- 
sible  to  bring  fresh  provisions  from  those  counties  to  Lon- 
don, as  the  supply  depended  absolutely  upon  the  quick- 
ness of  conveyance,  the  further  consideration  of  it  was 
postponed  to  a  longer  day,  and  never  resumed  in  the 
sequel :  so  that  die  attempt  miscarried. 

5  XXI.  Of  all  the  subjects  which,  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  parliament,  there  was 
none  that  more  interested  the  humanitv,  or  cliallen!;ed  the 
redress,  of  the  legislature,  than  did  the  case  of  the  poor 
insolvent  debtors,  who  languished  under  all  the  miseries 
of  indigence  and  imprisonment.  In  the  month  of  Fehm- 
ary  a  petition  was  offered  to  the  Commons  in  behalf  of 
bankrupts,  who  represented,  that  having  scrupulously  con- 
formed to  the  laws  made  concerning  bankruptcy,  by  sur- 
rendering their  all  upon  oath,  for  die  benefit  of  their  cre- 
ditors, they  had  nevertheless  been  refused  their  certificates, 
without  any  probability  of  relief ;  that  by  this  cruel  refusal, 
many  bankrupts  have  been  obliged  to  abscond,  while  others 
were  immured  in  prison,  and  these  unhappy  sufferers 
groaned  under  the  particular  hardship  of  being  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  laws  occasionally  made  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors ;  that  the  power  vested  in  creditors  of 
refusing  certificates  to  their  bankrupts  was,  as  the  peti- 
tioners conceived,  founded  upon  a  presumption  that  such 
power  would  be  tenderly  exercised,  and  never  but  in  noto- 
rious cases  ;  but  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  bank- 
rupts within  two  years  past,  and  the  small  proportion  of 
those  who  had  been  able  to  obtain  their  certificates,  seemed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  power  had  been  used  lor  cruel  and 
unjust  purposes,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture :  that  as  the  greater  part  of  the  petitioners,  and  their 
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fellow-suflerers,  must  inevitably  and  speedily  (lensli,  with 
tliuir  distressed  families,  unless  seasonably  relieved  by  the 
interposition  of  parliament,  tliey  implored  the  compassion 
of  the  House,  from  which  they  hoped  immediate  hivourand 
relief  This  petition  was  accompanied  with  a  printed  case, 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  laws  lelatini;  to  bankrupts,  and 
pointing  out  their  defects  in  point  of  policy  as  well  as 
humanity  ;  but  little  regard  was  seemingly  paid  to  either 
remonstrance.  Other  petitions,  however,  being  presented 
by  insolvent  debtors,  imprisoned  in  different  gaols  within 
the  kingdom,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their 
relief,  a!id  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  laws  re- 
lating to  bankruptcy. 

§  XXII.  Among  other  petitionary  remonstrances  on 
tliis  subject,  the  members  were  separately  presented  with 
the  printed  case  of  Captain  George  Walker,  a  prisoner  in 
the  gaol  of  the  king's  bench,  who  had  been  declared  a  bank- 
rupt, and  complained,  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  some 
flagrant  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression.  The  case  coii- 
tained  such  extraordinary  allegations,  and  the  captain's 
cluu-acter  was  so  remarkably  fair  and  interesting,  that  the 
committee,  which  were  empowered  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records,  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lars of  his  misfortune.  A  motion  was  made  and  agreed 
to,  that  the  marshal  of  the  prison  should  bring  the  captain 
before  the  committee  ;  and  the  speaker's  warrant  was  ls^ued 
accordingly.  The  prisoner  was  produced,  and  examined 
at  several  sittings  ;  and  some  of  the  members  expressed  a 
laudable  eagerness  to  do  him  justice :  but  his  antagonists 
were  very  powerful,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  frustrate 
the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  dropped  of  course 
at  the  end  of  the  session."  Thus  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Walker,  who  had,  in  the  late  war,  remarkably  distinguished 
himself  at  sea  by  his  courace  and  conduct,  repeatedly 
signaliied  himself  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  was 
sent  back,  without  redres.s,  to  the  gloomy  mansions  of  a 
gaol,  where  he  had  already  pined  for  several  years,  useless 
to  himself,  and  lost  to  the  community,  while  he  miaht 
have  been  profitably  employed  in  retrieving  his  own  for- 
tune, and  exerting  his  talents  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  nation.  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  was  prepared,  printed,  and 
read  a  second  time  ;  but,  when  the  motion  was  made  for 
its  being  committed,  a  debate  arose,  and  this  was  adjourned 
from  time  to  time  till  the  end  of  the  session.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  committee  continued  to  deliberate  upon  the  laws 
relating  to  bankruptcy  :  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  re- 
ported their  resolution  to  the  House,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
some  amendment  might  be  made  to  the  laws  concerning 
bankruptcy,  to  the  advantage  of  creditors,  and  relief  of 
insolvents.  Such  was  the  notice  vouchsafed  to  the  cries 
of  many  British  subjects,  deprived  of  liberty,  and  destitute 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

§  XXIII.  It  would  engage  us  in  a  long  digressive  dis- 
cussion, were  we  to  inquire  how  the  spirit  of  the  laws  in 
England,  so  famed  for  lenity,  has  been  exasperated  into 
such  severity  against  insolvent  debtors  :  and  why,  among 
a  people  so  distinguished  for  generosity  and  compassion, 
the  gaols  should  be  more  filled  with  prisoners  than  they 
are  in  any  other  part  of  Christendom.  Perhaps  both 
these  deviations  from  a  general  character  are  violent  efforts 
of  a  wary  legislature  made  in  behalf  of  trade,  which  can- 
not be  too  much  cherished  in  a  nation  that  principally 
depends  upon  commerce.  The  question  is,  whether  this 
laudable  aim  may  not  be  more  effectually  accomplished 
without  subjecting  individuals  to  oppression,  arising  from 
the  cruelty  and  revenge  of  one  another.  As  the  laws  are 
modelled  at  present,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  debtor, 
in  some  cases,  lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  at  the  mercy  of 
his  creditor.  By  the  original  and  common  law  of  England, 
no  man  could  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  The  plaintiff  in 
any  civil  action  could  have  no  execution  upon  his  judg- 
ment against  either  the  body  or  the  lands  of  the  defendant ; 
even  with  respect  to  his  goods  and  chattels,  which  were 
subject  to  execution,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  such 
articles  as  were  necessary  for  agriculture.  But,  in  process 
of  time,  this  indulgence  being  found  prejudicial  to  com- 
merce, a  law  was  enacted,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  allowing  execution  on  Uie  person  of  the  debtor,  pro- 
vided his  goods  and  chattels  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 


debt  which  he  had  contracted.    Tliis  law  was  still  attended 
with   a  very  obvious  inconvenience.     The  debtor,   who 
possessed  an  estate  in  lands,  was  tempted  to  secrete  his 
movable  effects,  and  live  in  concealment  on  the  produce 
of  his  lands,  while  the  sheriff  connived  at  his  retirement. 
To  remove  this  evil,  a  second  statute  was  enacted  in  the 
same  reign,  granting  immediate  execution  against  the  body, 
lands,  and  goods  of  the  debtor;  yet  his  effects  could  not 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  till  the  expiration  of 
three  months,  during  which  be  himself  could  dispose  of 
them  for  ready  money,  in  order  to  discharge  his  encum-. 
brances.     If  the  creditor  was  not  satisfied  in  this  manner, 
he  continued  in  possession  of  the  debtor's  lands,  and  de- 
tained the  debtor  himself  in  prison,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  supply  him  with  bread  and  water  for  his  support,  until 
the  debt  was  discharged.     Other  severe  regulations  were 
made  in  the  sequel,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  which  gave  rise  to  the  writ  of  capius  ad  salis- 
faciendum.     This,  indeed,  rendered  the   preceding  laws, 
called  statute-merchant,  and  statute-staple,  altogether  un- 
necessary.   Though  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
security  "of  the  landholder,  were  thus,  in  some  measure, 
sacrificed  to  the  advantage  of  commerce,  an  imprisoned 
debtor  was  not  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  an  inexorable 
creditor.    If  he  made  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power,  and 
could  show  that  his  insolvency  was  owing  to  real  misfor- 
tunes, the  court  of  chancery  interposed  on  his  petition, 
and  actually  ordered  him  t"o  be  discharged  from  prison, 
when  no  go"od  reason  for  detaining  him  could  be  assigned. 
Tins  interposition,  which  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  a 
court  of  equity,  constituted  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  common  law,  ceased,  in  all  probability,  after 
the  restoration  of  Cliarles  the  Second,  and  of  consequence 
the  prisons  were  filled  with  debtors.    Then  the  legislature 
charged  themselves  with  the  extension  of  a  power,  which 
perhaps  a  chancellor  no  longer  thought  himself  safe  in  ex- 
ercising ;  and  in  the  vear  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy,  passed  the   first  act  for   the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors,  granting  a  release  to  all  prisoners  for  debt,  with- 
out distinction  "or  inquiry.     By  this  general  indulgence, 
which  has  even  in  a  great  measure  continued  in  all  subse- 
quent acts  of  the  same  kind,  the  lenity  of  the  parliament 
may  be  sometimes  misapplied,  inasmuch  as  insolvency  is 
often  criminal,  arising  from  iirofligacy  and  extravagance, 
which  deserve  to  be  severely  punished.    Yet,  even  for  this 
species  of  insolvency,  perpetual  imprisonment,  aggravated 
by  the  miseries  of  "extreme  indigence,  and  the  danger  of 
perishing  through  famine,  may  be  deemed  a  punishment 
too  severe.    How  cruel  then  must  it  be  to  leave  the  most 
innocent  bankrupt  exposed  to  this  punishment,  from  the 
revenge  or  sinister  design  of  a  mercdess  creditor;  a  creditor, 
by  whose  fraud,  perhaps,  the  prisoner  became  a  bankrupt, 
and  by  whose  craft  he  is  detained  in  gaol,  lest,  by  his  dis- 
charge from   prison,  he  should  be  enabled  to  seek  that 
redress  in  chancery  to  which  he  is  entitled  on  a  fair  ac- 
count !     The  severity  of  the  law  was  certainly  intended 
against  fraudulent   bankrupts  only;   and   the  statute  of 
bankruptcy  is,  doubtless,  favourable  to  insolvents,  as  it  dis- 
chart'es  from  all  former  debts  those  who  obtained  their 
certificates.    As  British  subjects,  they  are  surely  entitled 
to  the  same  indulgence  which  is  granted  to  other  insol- 
vents     They  were  always  included  in  every  act  passed  tor 
the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  till  the  sixth  year  of  George 
I  when  they  were  first  excepted  from  this  benefit.     By  a 
law  enacted"  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  relating  to  bank- 
riiptcv,  any  creditor  was  at  liberty  to  object  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  bankrupt's  certificates  ;  but  the  chancellor  had 
power  to  judge  whether  the  objection  was  frivolous  or  well 
founded  :  yet,  by  a  later  act,  the  chancellor  is  obliged  to 
confirm  the  certificate,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  four-fifths  in 
number  and  value  of  the  creditors ;  whereas  he  cannot 
confirm  it,  should  he  be  opposed,  even  without  any  reason 
assigned,  by  one  creditor  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the 
deb?  IS  owi"ng.     It  might,  therefore,  deserve  the  considera- 
tion of  parlia"ment,  whether,  in  extending  their  clemency  to 
the  poor,  it  should  not  be  equally  diffused  to  bankrupts 
and  other  insolvents;  whether  proper  distinctions  ought 
not  to  be  m:ide  between  the  innocent  bankrupt  who  tails 
through  misfortunes  in  trade,  and  him  who  becomes  insol- 
vent from  fraud  or  profligacy  :  and  finally,  whether  the 
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inquiry  and  trial  of  all  such  cases  would  not  properly  lull 
within  the  province  of  chancery,  a  tribunal  instituted  for 
the  milisation  of  common  law. 

§  \X1\'.  The  House  of  Commons  seems  to  have  been 
determined  on  another  measure,  which,  however,  does  not 
admit  of  explanation.  An  order  was  made  in  the  month 
of  February,  that  leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
10  explam,  amend,  and  render  effectual  so  much  of  an 
ai^,  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  George  II.  a2:ainst  the 
excessive  increase  of  horse-races,  and  deceitful  gaming,  as 
related  to  that  increase.  The  bill  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented, read,  printed,  and  ordered  to  lie  committed  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  the  order  was  delayed 
from  time  to  tune  to  tlie  end  of  the  session.  Some  pro- 
gress was  likewise  made  in  another  affair  of  greater  conse- 
quence to  the  community.  A  committee  was  appointed 
ni  the  moiitli  of  JNIarch,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  poor  of  Enaland,  as  well  as  the  laws  enacted 
for  their  maintenance.  The  clerks  of  the  peace  belongmg 
to  all  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  England  and 
Wales,  were  ordered  to  transmit,  for  the  perusal  of  the 
House,  an  account  of  the  annual  expense  of  passing  va- 
grants through  their  respective  divisions  and  districts  for 
four  years :  and  the  committee  began  to  deliberate  on  this 
important  subject.  In  the  latter  end  of  May  the  House 
was  made  acquainted  with  their  resolutions,  importing,  tliat 
the  present  method  of  relieving  the  poor  in  the  respective 
parishes,  where  no  workhouses  have  been  provided  for 
their  reception  and  employment,  are,  in  general,  very  bur- 
densome to  the  inhabitants,  and  tend  to  render  the  poor 
miserable  to  themselves,  and  useless  to  the  community  : 
that  the  present  methods  of  giving  money  out  of  the  paro- 
chial lates  to  persons  capable  of  labour,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  claiming  an  entire  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  is  a  dangerous  power  in 
the  hands  of  parochial  officers,  a  misapplication  of  the 
public  money,  and  a  great  encouragement  to  idleness  and 
mtemperance :  that  the  employment  of  the  poor,  under 
proper  direction  and  management,  in  such  works  and  ma- 
nufactures as  are  suited  to  their  respective  capacities, 
would  be  of  great  utility  to  the  public :  that  settling  the 
poor  in  workhouses,  to  be  provided  in  the  several 
counties  and  ridings  in  England  and  Wales,  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  governors  and  trustees  to 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  would  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  relieving  such  poor  persons  as  by  age,  infirmi- 
ties, or  diseases,  are  rendered  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves  by  their  labour;  of  emploving  the  able  and 
industrious,  reforming  the  idle  and  profligate,  and  of  edu- 
cating poor  children  in  religion  and  industry  :  that  the  poor 
in  such  workhouses  would  be  better  regulated  and  main- 
tained, and  managed  with  more  advantage  to  the  public, 
by  guardians,  governors,  or  trustees,  to  be  specially  ap- 
pointed, or  chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  incorporated  with 
such  powers,  and  under  such  restrictions,  as  the  legislature 
should  deem  proper,  than  by  the  annual  parochial  officers: 
that  erecting  workhouses  upon  waste  lands,  and  appropri- 
ating a  certain  quantity  of  such  lands  to  be  cultivated,  in 
order  to  produce  provision  for  the  poor  in  the  said  houses, 
would  not  only  be  the  means  of  instructing  and  emploving 
many  of  the  said  poor  in  agriculture,  but  lessen  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  :  that  controversies  and  law-suits  con- 
cerning the  settlements  of  poor  persons  occasioned  a  very 
great,  and,  in  general,  a  useless  expense  to  the  public, 
amounting  to  many  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  and 
that  often  more  money  is  expended  in  ascertaining  such 
settlements  by  each  of  the  contending  parishes  than  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  paupers  :  that  should  work- 
houses he  established  for  the  general  reception  of  the  poor, 
in  the  respective  counties  and  ridings  of  Endaiid,  the 
laws  relating  to  the  settlements  of  the  poor,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  vagrants,  might  be  repealed  :  that  while  the  present 
laws  relating  to  the  poor  subsist,  the  compelling,'  parish 
officers  to  grant  certificates  to  the  poor  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, prevent  the  hardships  they  now  suflfcir,  in  being 
debarred  gaming  their  livelihood  where  they  can  do  it 
most  usefully  to  themselves  and  the  public.  '  From  these 
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sensible  resolutions,  the  reader  may  conceive  some  idea  of 
the  misconduct  that  attends  the  management  of  the  poor 
in  England,  as  well  as  of  the  grievous  burdens  entailed 
upon  tile  people  by  the  present  laws  which  constitute  this 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  committee's  resolves  being 
read  at  the  table,  an  order  was  made  that  they  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  a  certain  day,  when  the  order 
was  again  put  off,  and  in  the  interim  the  parliament  was 
prorogued.  While  the  committee  deliberated  upon  thisij 
affair,  leave  was  given  to  prepare  a  bill  for  preventingJ 
tenants,  under  a  certain  yearly  rent,  from  gaining  settle- i 
ments  in  any  particular  |)arish,  bv  being  there  rated  in  any! 
land-tax  assessment,  and  paying  for  the  landlord  the  money] 
so  charged.  This  order  was  afterwards  discharged  ;  andi 
another  bill  brought  in  to  prevent  any  person  from  gain- J 
ing  a  settlement,  by  being  rated  by  virtue  of  an  act  ofl 
parliament  for  granting  an  aid  to  his  majesty  by  a  land  [ 
tax,  and  paying  the  same.  The  bill  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented, read,  committed,  and  passed  the  lower  Ilouse ;  '' 
but  among  the  Lords  it  miscarried.  It  can  never  be  ex- 
pected that  the  poor  will  be  managed  with  economy  and 
integrity,  while  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  their 
maintenance  is  left  in  the  hands  of  low  tradesmen,  who 
derive  private  advantage  from  supplying  them  with  neces- 
saries, and  often  favour  the  imposition  of  one  another 
with  the  most  scandalous  collusion.  This  is  an  evil  which 
will  never  be  remedied,  until  persons  of  independent  for- 
tune, and  unblemished  integrity,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  true 
patriotism,  shall  rescue  their  fellow-citizens  from  the 
power  of  such  interested  miscreants,  by  taking  their  poor 
into  their  own  manacemenl  and  protectiou.  Instead  of 
multiplying  laws  with  respect  to  the  settlement  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor,  which  serve  only  to  puzzle  and  per- 
plex the  parish  and  peace  officers,  it  would  become  the 
sagacity  of  the  legislature  to  take  some  effectual  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  increase  of  paupers  and  vagrants, 
which  is  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  common- 
wealth. Towards  this  salutary  end,  surely  nothing  would 
more  contribute  than  a  reformation  of  the  police,  that 
would  abolish  those  infamous  places  of  entertainment, 
which  swarm  in  every  corner  of  the  metropolis,  seducing 
people  of  all  ranks  to  extravagance,  profligacy,  and  ruin  ; 
and  would  restrict,  within  due  bounds,  the  number  of 
public  houses,  which  are  augmented  to  an  enormous  de- 
gree, affording  so  many  asylums  for  riot  and  debauchery, 
and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  common  people  to  such 
a  pitch  of  licentious  indecency,  as  must  be  a  reproach  to 
every  civilized  nation.  Let  it  not  be  affirmed,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  Great  Britain,  that  such  receptacles  of  vice  and 
impunity  subsist  under  the  connivance  of  the  government, 
according  to  the  narrow  views  and  confined  speculation  of 
those  shallow  politicians,  who  imagine  that  the  revenue 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  strong  liquors 
consumed  in  such  infamous  recesses  of  intemperance. 
Were  this  in  reality  the  case,  that  administration  would 
deserve  to  be  branded  with  eternal  infamy,  which  could 
sacrifice,  to  such  a  base  consideration,  the  health,  the  lives, 
and  the  morals  of  their  fellow-creatures :  but  nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  supposition  that  the  reve- 
nue of  any  government  can  be  increased  by  the  augmented 
intemperance  of  the  people  :  for  intemperance  is  the  bane 
of  industry,  as  well  as  of  population  ;  and  what  the  go- 
vernment gains  in  the  articles  of  the  duly  on  mall,  and  the 
excise  upon  liquors,  will  always  be  greatly  overbalanced 
by  the  loss  on  other  articles,  arising  from  the  diminution  of 
hands,  and  the  neglect  of  labour. 

§  XX\'.  Exclusive  of  the  bills  that  were  actually  pre- 
pared, thouch  they  did  not  pass  in  the  course  of  this  ses- 
sion, the  Commons  deliberated  on  other  important  subjects, 
which,  however,  were  not  finally  discu^^sed.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  a  committee  being  appointed  to 
resume  the  inquiry  touching  the  regulation  of  weishts  and 
measures,  a  subject  we  have  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  preceding  session,  the  box  which  contained  a  Troy 
pound  weight,  locked  up  by  order  of  the  House,  was 
auain  produced  by  the  clerk,  in  whose  custody  it  had  been 
deposited.  This  affair  being  carefully  investigated,  the 
committee  agreed  to  fourteen  resolutions.'    In  the  mean- 
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time  it  was  ordered,  timt  all  tlie  weights,  referred  to  in  the 
report,  should  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  to  be 
locked  up  and  hriuiglu  forth  occasionally. 

§  X-WI.  The  House  of  Commons,  among  other  articles 
of  domestic  economy,  bestowed  some  attention  on  the 
hospital  for  foundlings,  which  was  now,  more  than  ever, 
become  a  matter  of  national  consideration.  The  accounts 
relating  to  this  charity  having  been  demanded,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  the  members,  were,  together 
with  the  king  s  recommendation,  referred  to  the  committee 
of  supply,  where  they  produced  the  resolution  which  we 
have  already  specified  among  tlie  other  grants  of  the  year. 
The  House  afterwards  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to 
deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  hospital,  and  examhie  its 
accounts.  On  the  third  day  of  May  their  resolutions  were 
reported  to  the  follo%ving  effect :  That  the  appointing,  by 
the  governors  and  guardians  of  tlie  said  hospital,  places  in 
the  several  counties,  ridings,  or  divisions  in  this  kingdom, 
for  the  first  reception  of  exposed  and  deserted  young  chil- 
dren, would  be  attended  with  manv  evil  consequences  ; 
and  that  the  conveying  of  children  from  the  country  to  the 
said  hospital  is  attended  with  many  evil  consequences, 
and  ought  to  be  prevented.  A  bill  was  ordered  to  he 
brought  in,  founded  upon  this  last  resolution,  hut  never 
presented  ;  therefore  the  inquiry  produced  no  effect.  Not- 
withstanding the  institution  of  this  charity,  for  the  support 
of  which  great  sums  are  yearly  levied  on  the  public,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  bills  of  mortality,  respecting  new- 
born children,  are  decreased,  nor  the  shocking  crime  of 
infant  murder  rendered  le^s  frequent  than  heretofore.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  improperly  styled  a  heavy  additional 
tax  for  the  propagation  of  bastardv,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  idleness,  among  the  common  people ;  besides  the 
tendency  it  has  to  extinguish  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
dissolve  those  family  ties  of  blood,  by  which  tlie  charities 
are  connected. 

§  XXVII.  In  the  month  of  March,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more  ettectual  preventing  of  the 
melting  down  and  exporting  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  persons  were  nominated  to  prepare 
it ;  but  the  bill  never  appeared,  and  no  further  inquirv 
was  made  about  the  matter.  Perhaps  it  was  supposed 
that  such  a  measure  might  be  thought  an  encroachment 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  which  hath  alwavs  exer- 
cised the  power  of  fixing  the  standard,  and  regulating  the 
currency  of  the  coin.  Perhaps  such  a  step  was  deferred 
on  account  of  the  war,  during  which  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  was  necessarily  exported  to  the  continent, 
for  the  support  of  the  allies  and  armies  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain.  The  legislature,  however,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider this  eternal  maxim  in  computation,  that  when  a 
greater  quantity  of  bullion  is  exported,  in  waste,  than  can 

subject  of  weteltts  and  mesisures;  tliat  the  pole,  or  perch,  should  contain 
in  lADtfih  five  such  yards  atid  h  hitlt":  the  I'uilnnj;  twnhundreil  and  twenty; 
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That  allweishis  "x.ee.'l'mg  a''j.omuUlKiuhj'i.'e  <'.'l''i.ra!.'. 
or  cast- if  n  ;  and  all  those  of  cast-iron  should  he  ni.,-i 
with  a  handle  of  hammered  iron,  such  as  the  patlern  l« 
having  the  mark  ot  ttie  ucmht  cast  in  the  ii  nu  .  and  a  I 

or  under,  should  be  of  t;nl,i,  ;]I   ,  ,  ,  li  .  -,  <  •  i-i  .  i  , 
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same,  together  with  the  ti,.i 

upon  some  convenient  part  tin i     I  Imi  ii.i-  >  ,1,1,  [ -  . 

resolution  ot  the  former  couiiiiitlev.  upon  tlje  siiliie(t  of  wei^lits  and  niea- 
stires,  at'reed  to  by  the  House  in  the  last  session,  beine  the  standard  of 
length,  and  the  pound,  mentioned  in  the  eighth  resolution,  being  the 
standard  of  weight,  ought  to  be  deposited  in  the  court  of  the  receipt  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  chief  baron,  anti  the  seal  of  office  of  the  chamberlain  of 
the  exchequer,  and  not  to  he  opened  hut  by  the  Older  and  in  the  presence 
ot  therhaiuelloroftlie  exchequer  and  chief  baron  tor  the  time  being.  'J  hat 
the  most  eltectuai  means  to  ascertain  nniformitv  in  measures  of  length  and 
weight,  to  be  used  throughout  the  realm,  would  be  to  appoint  certain  per- 
sonsat  one  particular  office,  with  rlprVs  ^nd  wnrUm.-n  under  them,  for  the 
purpose  only  of  sizing  and  adjusrid-,  I'r  iln  ,,  ,  ,,t  tlie  subjects,  all  mea- 
suresuf  leng'lh,  and  all  weights,  I .s.  or  certain  propor- 

tions of  the  standards  to  be  used  t.  F  I'll  1,1  a  model  or  pattern 
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be  replaced  by  commerce,  the  nation  must  be  hastening 
to  a  state  of  insolvency.  Over  and  above  these  proceed- 
ings in  this  session  of  parliament,  it  may  not  he  unneces- 
sary to  mention  several  messages  which  were  sent  by  the 
king  to  the  House  of  Commons.  That  relating  to  the  vote 
of  credit  we  have  already  specified  in  our  account  of  the 
suprlv.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  presented  to  the  House  two  messages 
signed  by  his  majesty,  one  in  favour  of  his  subjects  in 
North  America,  and  the  other  in  behalf  of  the  East  India 
company:  the  former  recommending  to  their  con.sidera- 
tion  the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which  his  faithful  subjects 
in  North  America  had  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of 
his  just  rights  and  possessions;  desiring  he  might  bcen- 
abled  to  give  them  a  proper  compensation  for  the  expenses 
incurred  bv  the  respective  provinces  in  levying,  clothing, 
and  paying  the  troops  raised  in  that  country,  according  as 
the  active  vigour  and  strenuous  efforts  of  the  several  colo- 
nies should  appear  to  merit :  in  the  latter,  he  desired  the 
House  would  empower  him  to  assist  the  East  India  com- 
pany in  defraying  the  expense  of  a  military  force  in  the 
East  Indies,  to  be  maintained  by  them,  in  heu  of  a  bat- 
talion of  regular  troops  withdrawn  from  thence,  and  re- 
turned to  Ireland.  Both  these  messages  were  referred  to 
the  committee  of  supply,  and  produced  the  resolutions 
upon  each  subject  which  we  have  already  explained.  The 
message  relating  to  a  projected  invasion  by  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain  we  shall  particularize  in  its  proper  place, 
when  we  come  to  record  the  circumstances  and  miscarriage 
of  that  design.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  observe,  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  voted  and  given  to  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Major- 
General  Amherst,  for  the  services  they  had  done  their 
king  and  countrv  m  North  America;  and  the  same  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  Admiral  Osborne,  for  the  success  of 
his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

§  XXVIII.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  second  day 
of  June  with  a  speech  to  both  Houses,  from  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  his  majesty  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
harangue,  the  parliament  was  given  to  understand,  that 
the  king  approved  of  their  conduct,  and  returned  them 
his  thanks  for  their  condescension  ;  that  the  hopes  he  had 
conceived  of  their  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  way  were  founded  on  the  wisdom,  zeal,  and  affec- 
tion of  so  good  a  parliament,  and  that  his  expectations 
were  fully  answered  ;  that  they  had  considered  the  war  in 
all  its  parts,  and  notwithstanding  its  long  continuance, 
through  the  obstina."y  of  the  enemy,  had  made  such  pro- 
vision for  the  manv  different  operations,  as  ought  to  con- 
vince the  adversaries  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  would  he  for 
their  inteiest,  as  well  as  for  the  ease  ami  relief  of  all  Eu- 
rope, to  embrace  equitable  and  honourable  terms  of  ac- 

committee,  and  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House,  and  a  model 
or  pattern  01  the  standard  pound,  mentioned  in  the  eighth  resolution  of 
that  comniitlee,  tn^'ctlirr  \Mtii  inndrls  or  p.itterns  oi  the  parts  ot  the  said 
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to  wei'-hts  and  measuies  onlv.  without  any  of  them  being  oblit 
oiitadeilimiis.  or  to  a.  t  in  an'/  other  matter  ;  and  the  said  commissioners 
should  be  empowered  to  sue,  imprison,  inflict,  or  mitigate  such  penalties 
as  should  be  thought  I 


;  and  have  such  othei 


Ihorily  as  should  be 
necessary  tor  compelling  ine  use  ui  weiamsauu  inclines,  agreeably  to  the 
aforesaiil  stantlards.  1  he  models  or  patterns  of  the  said  standard  yard  and 
pound,  and  of  the  parts  and  multiples  thereof,  before  mentioned,  should  be 
tlislributed  in  each  county    '  '  '"  '  '■'"'         ' 
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commoiiution.  lliey  were  told  tliat,  by  tlieir  a^isistance, 
the  conil)ined  army  in  Germany  had  been  completed ; 
powerful  squadrons,  as  well  as  numerous  bodies  of  land 
iorces,  were  employed  in  America,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  British  rights  and  possessions,  and  annoy  the  enemy 
in  the  most  sensible  manner  in  that  country  :  that,  as 
France  was  niaknig  considerable  preparations  in  her  dif- 
ferent ports,  he  had  taken  care  to  put  his  fleet  at  home  m 
the  best  condition,  botli  of  slreiifith  and  situation,  to  guard 
against  and  repel  any  attempts  that  might  be  meditated 
against  his  kingdoms  :  tliat  all  his  mea<iures  had  been  di- 
rected to  assert  the  honour  of  his  crown  ,  to  preserve  the 
essential  interests  of  his  faithful  subjects;  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  public  liberty  :  he, 
therefore,  trusted  that  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions 
would  draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  endea- 
vours. He  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  precautions  they 
had  taken  to  prevent  and  correct  the  excesses  of  the  pri- 
vateers would  produce  the  desired  effect :  a  consideration 
wliich  the  kin;)  had  much  at  heart;  for,  though  sensible 
of  the  utility  of  that  service,  when  under  proper  regula- 
tions, he  was  determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  any 
injuries  or  hardships  which  might  be  sustained  by  the 
subjects  of  neutral  powers,  so  far  as  might  be  practicable 
and  consistent  with  his  majesty's  just  right  to  hinder  the 
trade  of  his  enemies  from  being  conclusively  and  fraudu- 
lently covered.  He  not  only  thanked  the  Commons,  but 
applauded  the  firmness  and  vigour  with  which  they  had 
acted,  as  well  as  their  prudence  in  judgin;:,  that  notwitli- 
standing  the  present  burdens,  the  making  ample  provision 
for  carrying  on  the  war  was  the  most  probable  means  to 
bring  it  to  an  honourable  and  happy  conclusion.  He 
assured  them  that  no  attention  should  he  wanting  on  his 
part,  for  the  faithful  application  of  what  had  been  granted. 
They  were  informed  he  had  nothing  further  to  desire,  but 
that  they  would  carry  down  the  same  good  dispositions, 
and  propagate  them  m  their  several  counties,  which  they 
had  shown  in  their  proceedings  during  tlie  session.  These 
declarations  being  pronounced,  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. 

§  XXIX.  The  people  of  England,  provoked  on  one  hand 
by  the  intrigues,  the  hostilities,  and  menaces  of  France, 
and  animated  on  the  other  by  the  pride  of  triumph  and 
success,  which  never  fails  to  reconcile  them  to  difficulties, 
howsoever  great,  and  expense,  however  enormous,  at  this 
period  breathed  nothing  but  war,  and  discoursed  about 
nothing  but  new  plans  of  conquest.  We  have  seen  how 
liberally  the  parliament  bestowed  the  nation's  money  ;  and 
the  acquiescence  of  the  subjects  in  general  under  the  ad- 
ditional burdens  which  had  been  imposed,  appeared  in  the 
remarkable  eagerness  with  which  they  embarked  in  the 
subscription  planned  by  the  legislature;  in  the  vigorous 
assistance  they  contributed  towards  manning  the  navy, 
recruiting  the  anny,  and  levying  additional  forces;  and 
the  warlike  spirit  which  began  to  diffuse  itself  through  all 
ranks  of  the  people.  This  was  a  spirit  which  the  ministry 
carefully  cherished  and  cultivated  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  prosecuted  with  an 
ardour  and  efficacy  peculiar  to  the  present  administration. 
True  it  is,  the  German  war  had  been  for  some  time  adopted 
as  an  object  of  importance  by  the  British  councils,  and  a 
resolution  was  taken  to  maintain  it  without  flinchms;:  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this  consideration 
had  not  hitherto  weakened  the  attention  of  the  ministry  to 
the  operations  in  America,  where  alone  the  war  may  be 
said  to  have  been  carried  on  and  prosecuted  on  British 
principle.5,  so  as  to  distress  the  enemy  in  their  most  tender 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the  most  substantial 
advantages  to  the  subjects  of  Britain.  For  these  two  pur- 
poses, every  preparation  was  made  that  sagacity  could 
suggest,  or  vigour  execute.  The  navy  was  repaned  and 
augmented,  and,  in  order  to  man  the  different  squadrons, 
the  expedient  of  pressing,  that  disgrace  to  a  British  ad- 
ministration, was  practised  both  by  land  and  water  with 
extraordinary  rigour  and  vivacity.    A  proclamation  was 

e  Feeling  lier  end  approaching,  she  delivered  a  key  to  one  of  lier  atlend- 
aots,  directiiifrhim  to  letch  two  papers,  which  she  sisned  Willi  her  own  hand, 
fine  wa5  aiontract  of  inarriaee  belwepn  her  dauiihter  and  the  Prince  of 
Nauau  WeilburK  ;  the  other  was  a  letter  to  the  Stateft-Reneral,  be5eechin» 
fhern  to  consent  to  this  marriace,  and  preserve  invtidate  Ijie  regulations  she 
L  id  made,  touching  the  education  and  tutelage  of  the  young  sladtholder. 


issued,  offering  a  considerable  bounty  for  every  seaman 
and  everv  landman  that  should,  by  a  certain  day,  enter 
volunlarilv  into  the  service.  As  an  additional  encourage- 
ment to  this  class  of  people,  the  king  nromiscd  his  pardon 
to  all  seamen  who  had  deserted  from  llieir  respective  ships 
to  which  tliev  belonged,  provided  they  should  return  to 
their  duty  by  the  third  day  of  Julv  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  declared,  that  those  who  should  neglect  this  opnortu- 
iiity,  at  a  time  when  their  country  so  much  required  their 
service,  would,  upon  being  apprehended,  incur  the  penalty 
of  a  court-martial,  and  if  convicted,  be  deemed  unfit  ob- 
jects of  the  royal  mercy.  All  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors, 
and  magistrates  of  corporations  throughout  Great  Britain, 
were  commanded  to  make  particular  search  for  straggling 
seamen  fit  for  the  service,  and  to  send  all  that  should  be 
found  to  the  nearest  sea-port,  that  they  might  be  sent  on 
board  by  the  sea-officer  there  commanding.  Other  me- 
thods, more  gentle  and  effectual,  were  taken  to  levy  and 
recruit  the  land  forces.  New  regiments  were  raised,  on 
his  majesty's  promise  that  every  man  should  be  entitled  to 
his  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  the  premiums 
for  enlisting  were  increased.  Over  and  above  these  indul- 
gences, considerable  bounties  were  offered  and  given  by 
cities,  towns,  corporations,  and  even  by  individuals,  so 
universally  were  the  people  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  adventure.  The  example  was  set  by  the 
metropolis,  where  the  common-council  resolved,  that  vo- 
luntary subscriptions  should  be  received  in  the  chamber 
of  London,  to  be  appropriated  as  bounty  money  to  such 
persons  as  should  engage  in  Ins  majesty's  service.  The 
city  subscribed  a  considerable  sum  for  that  purpose ;  and 
a  committee  of  aldermen  and  commoners  was  appointed 
to  attend  at  Guildhall,  to  receive  and  apply  the  sub- 
scriptions. As  a  further  encouragement  to  volunteers, 
they  moreover  resolved,  that  every  person  so  entering 
should  be  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  at  the  expi- 
ration  of  three  years,  or  sooner,  if  the  war  should  be 
brousht  to  a  conclusion.  These  resolutions  being  com- 
municated to  the  king,  he  was  pleased  to  signify  his 
approbation,  and  return  his  thanks  to  the  city,  in  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  lord  mayor.  Large  sums 
were  immediately  subscribed  by  different  companies,  and 
some  private  persons;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  capital, 
bounties  were  offered  by  many  different  communities  in 
every  quarter  of  the  united  kingdom.  At  the  same  time, 
such  care  and  diligence  were  used  in  disciplining  tlie 
militia,  that,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  greater  part 
of  these  truly  constitutional  battalions  rivalled  the  regular  ■ 
troops  in  the  perfection  of  their  exercise,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  all  respects  as  fit  for  actual  service. 

§  XXX.  Before  we  proceed  to  record  the  transactions  of 
the  campaign  that  succeeded  these  preparations,  we  shall 
take  notice  of  some  domestic  events,  which,  though  not 
very  important  in  themselves,  may  nevertheless  claim  a 
place  in  the  History  of  England.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  the  court  of  London  was  ovenvhelm'ed  with 
affliction  at  the  death  of  the  Princess  Uowager  of  Orange 
and  Nassau,  governante  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the 
minority  of  her  son,  the  present  stadtholder.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  possessed  of 
many  personal  accomplishments  and  exemplary  virtues; 
pious,  moderate,  sensible,  and  circumspect.  She  had 
exercised  her  authority  with  equal  sagacity  and  resolution, 
respected  even  by  those  who  were  no  friends  to  the  house 
of  Orange,  and  died  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation.e 
In  her  will  she  appointed  the  king  her  father,  and  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Orange,  her  mother-in-law,  honorary 
tutors,  and  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick  acting  tutor,  to  her 
children.  In  the  morning  after  her  decease,  the  States- 
general  and  the  stales  of  Holland  were  extraordinarily 
assembled,  and  having  received  notice  of  this  event,  pro- 
ceeded to  confirm  the  regulations  which  had  been  made 
for  the  minority  of  the  stadtholder.  Prince  Louis  of 
Brunswick  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  took  the  oaths,  as  representing  the  captaiii- 

These  two  papers  Ijeina  signed  and  sealed,  she  sent  for  herrhildren, exhort- 
ed them  to  make  proper  iinprovement-s  on  the  education  they  ha>l  received, 
and  to  li\e  in  harmony  with  each  olher.  J  hen  she  iinploretl  Heaven  to 
shower  its  blessincs  on  them  both,  and  eiiihraced  them  with  the  most  allecl- 
inu  marks  of  iiiaterDai  tenderness.  -She  afierwards  rootinued  Itt  converse 
calndy  and  deliberately  Willi  her  friends,  and  in  a  lew  hours  e.vpircd. 
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general  of  the  union.  Then  he  communicated  to  the 
assembly  the  act  by  which  the  princess  had  appointed 
him  guardian  of  her  children,  lie  was  aftenvards  in- 
vited to  the  assembly  of  the  States-jeneral,  wlio  acreed 
to  the  resolution  of  Holland,  with  respect  to  his  guardian- 
ship; and  in  the  evening  the  different  colleges  of  the 
government  sent  formal  deputations  to  the  young  stadt- 
holder,  and  the  Princess  Caroline  his  sister,  in  whose 
names  and  presence  they  were  received,  and  answered  by 
their  guardian  and  representative.  A  formal  mtimation  of 
the  death  of  tlie  princess  was  communicated  to  tlie  king 
her  father,  in  a  pathetic  letter,  by  the  States-general ;  who 
condoled  with  nim  on  the  irreparable  loss  which  he  as 
well  as  they  had  sustained  by  this  melancholy  event,  and 
assured  him  they  would  employ  all  their  care  and  atten- 
tion in  securins  and  defending  the  rights  and  interest  of 
the  young  stadtholder  and  the  princess  his  sister,  whom 
they  considered  as  the  children  of  the  republic.  The 
royal  family  of  England  suffered  another  disaster  in  the 
course  of  this  year,  by  the  decease  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth Caroline,  second  daughter  of  his  late  royal  highness 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lady  of  the  most  amiable 
character,  who  died  at  Kew  in  the  month  of  September, 
before  she  had  attained  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age. 

§  XXXI.  Certain  privateers  continuing  their  excesses 
at  sea,  and  rifling  neutral  ships  without  distinction  or 
authority,  the  government  resolved  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  by  making  examples  of  those  pirates,  who, 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  detected  and  secured,  were  brousht 
to  trial,  and  upon  conviction  sacrificed  to  justice.  While 
these  steps  were  taken  to  rescue  the  nation  from  the 
reproach  of  violence  and  rapacity,  which  her  neighbours 
had  urged  with  such  eagerness,  equal  spirit  was  exerted 
in  convincing  neutral  powers  that  they  should  not,  with 
impunity,  contravene  the  law  of  nations,  in  favouring  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain.  A  great  num.ber  of  causes 
were  tried  relating  to  disputed  captures,  and  many  Dutch 
vessels  with  their  cargoes  were  condemned,  after  a  fair 
hearing,  notwithstanding  the  loud  clamours  of  that  people, 
and  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  States-general. 

§  XXXII.  The  reputation  of  the  English  was  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  irregularities  of  her  privateers,  armed 
for  rapine,  as  by  the  neglect  of  internal  police,  and  an 
ingredient  of  savase  ferocity  mingled  in  the  national 
character ;  an  ingredient  that  appeared  but  too  conspicuous 
in  the  particulars  of  several  shocking  murders  brought  to 
light  about  this  period. — One  Halsey,  who  commanded  a 
merchant-ship  in  the  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  England, 
hiving  conceived  some  personal  dislike  to  a  poor  sailor, 
insulted  him  with  such  abuse,  exposed  him  to  such  hard- 
ships, and  punished  him  with  such  wantonness  of  barba- 
rity, that  the  poor  wretch  leaped  overboard  in  despair. 
His  inhuman  tyrant,  envying  him  that  death  which  would 
have  rescued  a  miserable  object  from  his  brutality,  plunged 
into  the  sea  after  him,  and  brought  him  on  board,  declarmg 
he  should  not  escape  so  wlule  there  were  any  torments 
left  to  inflict.  Accordingly  he  exercised  his  tyranny  upon 
him  with  redoubled  rigour,  until  the  poor  creature  expired, 
inconsequence  of  the  inhuman  treatment  he  hud  sustained. 
This  savage  ruffian  was  likewise  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  another  mariner,  but  being  convicted  on  the  first  trial, 
the  second  was  found  nnnecessarv,  and  tiie  criminal  suf- 
fered death  according  to  the  law,  which  is  perhaps  too  mild 
to  malefactors  convicted  of  such  aggravated  cruelty.  An- 
other barbarous  murder  was  perpetrated  in  the  country, 
near  Birmingham,  upon  a  sheriff's  oflicer,  by  the  sons  of 
one  Darby,  whose  effecis  the  bailiff  had  seized,  on  a  dis- 
tress for  rent.  The  two  young  assassins,  encouraged  by 
the  father,  attacked  the  unhappy  wretch  with  club';,  and 
mangled  him  in  a  terrible  manner,  so  that  he  hardly  re- 
tained any  signs  of  life.  Not  contented  with  this  cruel 
execution,  they  stripped  him  naked,  and  dragging  him  out 
of  the  house,  scourged  him  with  a  waggoner's  whip,  until 
the  flesh  was  cut  from  his  bones.  In  tliis  miserable  con- 
dition he  was  found  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  conveyed 
10  a  neighbouring  house,  where  he  immediately  expired. 
The  three  barbarians  were  apprehended,  niter  having  made 
a  desperate  resistance.  They  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed  ;  the  sons  were  hung  in  chains,  and  the  body  of 
the  father  dissected. — The  widow  of  a  timber-merchant  at 


Rotherhithe  being  cruelly  murdered  in  her  own  house ; 
Mary  Edmonson,  a  young  woman,  her  niece,  ran  out  into 
the  street  vvith  her  arms  cut  across,  and  gave  the  alarm, 
declaring  her  aunt  had  been  assassinated  by  tour  men, 
who  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  and  tdat  she  (the 
niece)  had  received  those  wounds,  in  attempting  to  defend 
her  relation.  According  to  the  circumstances  that  appear- 
ed, this  unnatural  wretch  had  cut  the  throat  of  her  aunt 
and  benefactress  with  a  case-knife,  then  dragged  the  body 
from  the  washhouse  to  the  parlour ;  that  she  had  stolen  a 
watch  and  some  silver  spoons,  and  concealed  them  toge- 
ther with  the  knife  and  her  own  apron,  which  was  soaked 
with  the  blood  of  her  parent.  After  having  acted  this 
horrid  tragedy,  the  bare  recital  of  which  the  humane  reader 
will  not  peruse  without  horror,  she  put  on  another  apron, 
and  wounded  her  own  flesh,  the  better  to  conceal  her  guilt. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions  she  was  suspected,  and 
committed  to  prison.  Being  brought  to  trial  she  was  con- 
victed and  condemned  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
finally  executed  on  Kennington-Common,  though  she  de- 
nied the  f  let  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life.  At  the  place 
of  execution  she  behaved  with  great  composure,  and  after 
having  spent  some  minutes  in  devotion,  protested  she  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.  \\'hat  seemed  to 
corroborate  this  protestation,  was  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  young  woman,  who  had  been  educated  in  a 
sphere  above  the  vulgar,  and  maintained  a  reputation 
without  reproach  in  the  country,  where  she  was  actually 
betrothed  to  a  clergyman.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circum- 
stances that  appeared  against  her  almost  amounted  to  a 
certainty,  though  nothing  weaker  than  proof  positive  ought 
to  determine  a  jury  in  capital  cases  to  give  a  verdict 
against  the  person  accused.  After  all,  this  is  one  of  those 
problematic  events,  which  elude  the  force  of  all  evidence, 
and  serve  to  confound  the  pride  of  human  reason.  A 
miscreant,  whose  name  was  Haines,  having  espoused  the 
daughter  of  a  farm.er  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gloucester, 
w'ho  possessed  a  small  estate,  which  he  intended  to  divide 
among  seven  children,  was  so  abandoned  as  to  form  the 
design  of  poisoning  the  whole  family,  that  by  virtue  of  his 
wife  he  might  enjoy  the  whole  inheritance.  For  the  exe- 
cution of  this  infernal  scheme,  he  employed  his  own 
father  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  arsenic  ;  part  of  which  he 
administered  to  three  of  the  children,  who  were  immedi- 
ately seized  with  the  dreadful  symptoms  produced  by  this 
mineral,  and  the  eldest  expired.  He  afterwards  mixed  it 
with  three  apple-cakes,  which  he  bought  for  the  purpose, 
and  presented  to  the  other  three  children,  who  underwent 
the  same  violence  of  operation  which  had  jiroved  fatal  to 
the  eldest  brother.  Tlie  instantaneous  effects  of  the  poison 
created  a  suspicion  of  Hauies,  who  being  examined,  the 
whole  scene  of  villany  stood  disclosed.  Nevertheless  the 
villain  found  means  to  escape. — The  uncommon  spirit  of 
assassination  which  raged  at  this  period,  seemed  to  com- 
municate itself  even  to  foreigners,  who  breathed  English 
air.  Five  French  prisoners,  confined  on  board  the  king's 
ship  the  Royal  Oak,  were  convicted  of  having  murdered 
one  Jean  de  Manaux,  their  countryman  and  fellow-pri- 
soner, on  revenge  for  his  having  discovered  that  they  had 
forged  passes  to  facilitate  their  escape.  Exasperated  at 
this  detection,  they  seized  this  unfortunate  informer  in  the 
place  of  their  confinement,  gagged  his  mouth,  stripped  him 
naked,  tied  him  with  a  strong  cord  to  a  ring-bolt,  and 
scourged  his  bod  v  with  the  most  brutal  perseverance.  By 
dint  of  struggling  the  poor  wretch  disengaged  himself 
from  the  cord  with  which  he  had  been  tied  :  then  they 
finished  the  tragedy,  by  leaping  and  stamping  on  his 
breast,  till  the  chest  w'as  broke,  and  he  expired.  They 
afterwards  severed  the  body  into  small  pieces,  and  these 
they  conveved  at  different  times  into  the  sea,  through  the 
funnel  of  a  convenience  to  which  they  had  access  :  but  one 
of  the  other  prisoners  gave  information  of  the  murder  :  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  secured,  brought  to  trial, 
condemned,  and  punished  with  death. — Nor  were  the  in- 
stances of  cruel  assassination,  which  prevailed  at  this  junc- 
ture, confined  to  Great  Britain.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
foregoing  vear,  an  atrocious  massacre  was  perpetrated  by- 
two  Genoese  mariners  upon  the  master  and  crew  of  an 
English  vessel,  among  whom  they  were  enrolled.  These 
monsters  of  crueltv  were  in  different  watches,  a  circum- 
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stance  that  favoured  the  execution  of  the  horrid  plan  they 
had  concerted.  When  one  of  them  retired  to  rest  with  his 
fellows  of  the  watch,  consistin>r  of  the  mate  and  two  sea- 
men, he  waited  till  they  were  fast  asleep,  and  then  butcher- 
ed llieni  all  with  a  knife.  Having  so  far  succeeded  with- 
out discovery,  he  returned  to  the  deck,  and  communicated 
the  exploit  to  liis  associate  :  then  tliev  suddenly  attacked 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  cleft  his  liead  with  a  hatchet, 
which  they  likewise  used  in  murdering  the  man  that  stood 
a\  the  helm :  a  third  was  likewise  despatched,  and  no 
Englishman  remained  alive  hut  the  master's  son,  a  boy 
who  lamented  liis  father's  death  with  incessant  tears  and 
cries  for  three  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was 
likewise  sacrificed,  because  the  assassins  were  disturbed 
by  his  clamour.  "This  barbarous  scene  was  acted  within 
sixty  leainies  of  the  rock  of  Lisbon  ;  but  the  vessel  was 
taken  within  the  Capes  Ortugal  and  Finisterre,  by  the 
captain  of  the  French  privateer,  called  La  Favourite,  who 
seeing  the  deck  stained  with  blood,  and  finding  all  the 
papers  of  the  ship  destroyed,  began  to  suspect  that  the 
master  and  crew  had  been  murdered.  He  accordingly 
taxed  them  with  the  murder,  and  they  confessed  the  par- 
ticulars. The  privateer  touched  at  \  igo,  where  the  cajv 
tain  imparted  this  detail  to  the  English  consul ;  but  the 
prize,  with  the  two  villains  on  board,  was  sent  to  Bayonne 
in  France,  where  they  were  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment. 

§  XXXIII.  We  shall  close  this  register  of  blood  with 
the  account  of  a  murder  remarkable  in  all  its  circumstances, 
for  which  a  person  called  Eugene  Aram  suffered  at  York, 
in  the  course  of  this  year.  This  man,  who  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Knaresborough,  had,as  far 
back  as  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  been  concerned  with  one  Houseman,  in  robbing  and 
murdering  Daniel  Clarke,  whom  they  had  previously  per- 
suaded to  borrow  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable 
effects  from  different  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
false  pretences,  that  he  might  retire  with  the  booty.  He 
had  accordingly  filled  a  sack  with  these  particulars,  and 
began  his  retreat  with  his  two  perfidious  associates,  who 
suddenly  fell  upon  him,  deprived  him  of  life,  and,  having 
buried  the  body  in  a  cave,  took  possession  of  the  plunder. 
Though  Clarke  disappeared  at  once  in  such  a  mysterious 
manner,  no  suspicion  fell  on  the  assassins;  and  Aram,  who 
was  the  chief  contriver  and  aaent  in  the  murder,  moved  his 
habitation  to  another  part  of  the  country.  In  the  summer 
of  the  present  year,  Houseman  being  employed,  among 
other  laliourers,  in  repairing  the  public  highway,  they,  in 
digging  for  gravel  by  the  road  side,  discovered  the  skeleton 
of  a  human  creature,  which  the  majority  supposed  to  be 
the  hones  of  Daniel  Clarke.  This  opinion  was  no  sooner 
broached,  than  Houseman,  as  it  were  by  some  superna- 
tural impulse  which  he  could  not  resist,  declared  that  it 
was  not  the  skeleton  of  Clarke,  inasmuch  as  his  body  had 
been  interred  at  a  place  called  St.  Robert's  Cave,  where 
they  would  find  it  with  the  head  turned  to  a  certain  corner. 
He  was  immediately  apprehended,  examined,  adniiited  as 
evidence  for  the  crown,  and  discovered  the  particulars  of 
the  murder.  Tlie  skeleton  of  Clarke  being  found  exactly 
in  the  place  and  manner  he  had  described,  Euijene  Aram', 
who  now  acted  as  usher  to  a  grammar-school  in  the  countv 
of  Norfolk,  was  secured,  and  brought  to  trial  at  the  York 
assizes.  There,  his  own  wife  corroborating  the  testimony 
of  Houseman,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence 
of  death;  notwithstanding  a  very  artful  and  learned  de- 
fence, in  which  he  proved,  from  argument  and  example, 
the  danger  of  convicting  a  man  upon  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Finding  all  his  remonstrances  ineffectual,  he  re- 
commended himself  in  pathetic  terms  to  the  king's  mercy  : 
and  if  ever  murder  was  entitled  to  indulgence,  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  extended  not  improperly  to  this  man, 
whose  genius,  in  itself  prodigious,  might  have  exerted  itself 
in  works  of  general  utility.  He  had,  in  spite  of  all  the  di.s- 
advantages  attending  low  birth  and  straitened  circum- 
stances, by  the  dint  of  his  own  capacity  and  inclination, 
made  considerable  progi'css  in  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
acquired  all  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  and  exe- 
cuted part  of  a  Celtic  dictionary,  which,  had  he  lived  to 
finish  it,  might  have  thrown  some  essential  light  upon  the 
origin  and  obscurities  of  the  European  history.    Convinced, 


at  last,  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of 
the  government,  he  wrote  a  short  poem  in  defence  of 
suicide ;  and,  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  opened 
the  veins  of  his  left  arm  with  a  razor,  which  he  had  con- 
cealed for  that  purpose.  Though  he  was  much  weakened 
by  the  effusion  of  hlood,  before  this  attempt  was  discover- 
ed, yet,  as  the  instrument  had  missed  the  artery,  he  did 
not  expire  until  he  was  carried  to  the  gibbet,  and  under- 
went the  sentence  of  the  law.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Knaresborough  forest  and  hung  in  chains,  near  the  place 
where  the  murder  was  perpetrated.  These  are  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  that  appeared  amongst  manv  other  in- 
stances of  homicide  :  a  crime  that  prevails  to  a  degree  alike 
deplorable  and  surprising,  even  in  a  nation  renowned  for 
compassion  and  placability.  But  this  will  generally  be  the 
case  among  people  whose  passions,  naturally  impetuous, 
are  ill  restrained  by  laws  and  the  regulations  of  civil  so- 
ciety; which  the  licentious  do  not  fear,  and  the  wicked 
hope  to  evade. 

5  XXXIV'.  The  Prince  of  Wales  having,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  entered  the  two-and-twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with  great 
rejoicings  at  court,  and  the  king  received  compliments  of 
congratulation  on  the  majority  of  a  prince,  who  seemed 
born  to  fulfil  the  hopes,  and  complete  the  happiness,  of 
Great  Britain.  The  city  of  London  presented  an  address 
to  the  king  on  this  occasion,  replete  with  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  affection,  assuring  his  majesty,  that  no  hostile 
threats  could  intimidate  a  peo|ile  animated  by  the  love  of 
liberty,  who,  confiding  in  the  Divine  Providence,  and  his 
majesty's  experienced  wisdom  and  vigorous  councils,  were 
resolved  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  towards  enabling  their 
sovereign  to  repel  the  insults,  and  defeat  the  attempts  made 
by  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  Con- 
gratulations of  the  same  kind  were  offered  by  other  cities, 
towns,  corporations,  and  communities,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  professions  of  attachment ;  and,  indeed,  there  was 
not  the  least  trace  of  disaffection  perceivable  at  this  junc- 
ture in  any  part  of  the  island. 

§  XXXV.  So  little  were  the  citizens  of  London  dis- 
tressed by  the  expense,  or  incommoded  by  the  operations, 
of  the  war,  tbat  they  found  leisure  to  plan,  and  funds  to 
execute,  magnificent  works  of  art,  for  the  ornament  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  convenience  of  commerce.  They  had 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  empowering  them  to  ouild 
a  new  bridge  over  the  Thames,  from  Blackfriars  to  the  op- 
posite shore,  about  midway  between  those  of  London  and 
Westminster.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  put  this 
act  in  execution  ;  and,  at  a  court  of  common-council,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  pounds  should  be  forthwith  raised, 
within  the  space  of  eight  years,  by  instalments,  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  thousand  pounds  in  one  year,  to  be  paid  into  the 
chamber  of  London ;  that  the  persons  advancing  the  money 
should  have  an  interest,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  cent. 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  half  yearly  by  the  chamberlain,  yet 
redeemable  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  ten  years:  and 
that  the  chamberlain  should  affix  the  city's  seal  to  such  in- 
struments as  the  committee  might  think  fit  to  give  for  se- 
curing the  payment  of  the  said  annuities.  Such  were  the 
first  effectual  steps  taken  towards  the  execution  of  a  laud- 
able measure,  which  met  with  the  most  obstinate  oppo- 
sition in  the  sequel,  from  the  naiTow  views  of  particular 
people,  as  well  as  from  the  prejudice  of  party. 

§  XXXVI.  The  spirit  that  now  animated  the  citizens  of 
London  was  such  as  small  difficulties  did  not  retard,  and 
even  considerable  losses  could  not  discourage.  In  the 
month  of  November  the  city  was  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
conflagration,  kindled  in  the  night  by  accident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which,  burning  with 
great  fury,  notwithstanding  the  as-^istaiice  of  the  firemen 
and  endues  employed  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
magistracy,  consumed  a  great  number  of  houses,  and  da- 
maged many  more.  The  whole  quarter  of  the  town  was 
filled  with  consternation :  some  individuals  were  beggared: 
one  or  two  perished  in  the  flames ;  and  some  were  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  the  houses  that  sunk  under  the  disaster. 

§  XXXVII.  The  fermentof  mind  so  peculiar  to  the  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  excited  by  a  strange  mixture  of 
genius  and  caprice,  passion  and  philosophy,  study  and  con- " 
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jecture,  produced  at  this  period  some  flowers  of  improve- 
ment, in  different  arts  ana  sciences,  that  seemed  to  promise 
fruit  of  public  utility.  Several  persons  invented  methods 
for  discovering  the  longitude  at  sea,  that  great  desideratum 
in  navigation,  for  the  ascertainment  of  which  so  many  na- 
tions have  offered  a  public  reconipence,  and  in  the  investi- 
gation of  which  so  many  mathematical  heads  have  been 
disordered.  Some  of  those  who  now  appeared  candidates 
for  the  prize,  deserved  encouragement  for  the  inijenuity  of 
the  several  systems ;  but  he  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pre- 
eminence in  the  opinion  and  favour  of  the  public,  was  Mr. 
Irwin,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  contrived  a  chair  so  art- 
fuUv  poised,  that  a  person  sitting  in  it  on  board  a  ship,  evei^ 
in  a  rough  sea,  can,  through  a  telescope,  observe  the  im- 
mersion and  emersion  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  without  being 
interrupted  or  incommoded  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 
This  gentleman  was  favoured  with  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection of  Commodore  Lord  Howe,  in  whose  presence  the 
experiment  was  tried  in  several  ships  at  sea  with  such 
success,  that  he  granted  a  certificate,  sisnifying  his  approba- 
tion; and  in  consequence  of  this  Mr.  Irwin  is  said  to  have 
obtained  a  considerable  reward  from  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty. 

§  XXXVIII.  The  people  of  England,  harpy  "i  their 
situation,  felt  none  of  the  storms  of  war  and  (iesolation 
which  ravased  the  neighbouring  countries ;  but,  enriched 
by  a  surprising  augmentation  of  commerce,  enjoyed  all  the 
security  of  peace,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  af- 
fluence. Tlie  university  of  Oxford  having  conferred  the 
office  of  their  chancellor,  vacant  bv  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  upon  another  nobleman  of  equal  honour  and  in- 
tegrity, namely,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  he  made  a 
public  entrance  into  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  with 
great  mastiificence,  and  was  installed  amidst  the  encaenia, 
which  were  celebrated  with  such  classical  elegance  of- 
pomp,  as  might  have  rivalled  the  chief  Roman  festival  of 
the  Augustan  age.  The  chancellor  elect  was  attended  by 
a  splendid  train  of  the  nobility  and  persons  of  distinction. 
The  city  of  Oxford  was  filled  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
strangers.  The  processions  were  contrived  with  taste,  and 
conducted  with  decorum.  Tlie  installation  was  performed 
with  the  most  striking  solemnity.  The  congratulatorv 
verses,  and  public  speeches,  breathed  the  spirit  of  old 
Rome :  and  the  ceremony  was  closed  by  Dr.  King,  that 
venerable  sage  of  St.  Mai-y  Hall,  who  pronounced  an 
oration  in  praise  of  the  new  chancellor  with  all  the  flow  of 
Tully,  animated  by  the  fire  of  Demosthenes. 

§  XXXIX.  We  shall  conclude  the  remarkable  incidents 
of  this  year,""  that  are  detached  from  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  with  the  detail  of  an  event  equally  surprisini;  and 
deplorable.  A  sloop  called  the  Dolphin,  bound  from  the 
Canaries  to  New  York,  met  with  such  unfavoura'  le 
weather,  that  she  was  detained  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in, the  passage,  and  the  provision  of  the  ship  was 
altogether  expended  before  the  first  fifty  days  were  elapsed. 
Tlie  wTetched  crew  had  devoured  tlieir  dog,  cat,  and  all 
their  shoes  on  board  :  at  length,  being  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most extremity,  they  agreed  to  cast  lots  for  their  lives,  that 
the  body  of  him  upon  whom  the  lot  should  fall,  might 
serve  for  some  time  to  support  the  survivors.  The  wretched 
victim  was  one  Antoni  Galatia,  a  Spanish  gentleman  and 
passenger.  Him  they  shot  with  a  musket ;  and  having 
cut  of  his  head,  threw  it  overboard  ;  hut  the  entrails,  and 
the  rest  of  the  carcass,  they  greedily  devoured.  This 
hoiTid  banquet  having  as  it  were  fleshed  the  famished  crew, 
they  besan  to  talk  of  another  sacrifice,  from  which,  however, 
they  were  diverted  by  the  influence  and  remonstrances  of 
their  captain,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  miserable  allowance  to  each  per  diem,  cut  from  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches  found  in  the  cahin.  Upon  this  calamitous 
pittance,  reinforced  with  the  grass  which  grew  plentifully 
upon  the  deck,  these  poor  objects  made  shift  to  subsist  for 
twenty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  relieved 

h  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  liberal  arts  sustained  a  laniental.Ie  In.s  in 
the  death  or  GeoreeKrederuk  Handel,  the  most  cdebraled  niasltr  in  music 
which  this  aee  had  produced,  lie  was  by  birth  a  German  ;  liut  had  studied 
in  luly.  and  afterwards  settled  in  England,  where  he  met  with  the  uiost 
favourable  reception,  and  resided  above  half  a  century,  universally  ad- 
inir«tl  for  his  stupendous  genius  in  the  sublime  parts  of  musical  compo- 

le.  that  there  was  something  in  the  constitu- 
which  was  particularly  untavourable  to  ol.I 
pass  of  a  few  months,  the  following  persons, 


and  taken  on  board  one  Captain  Bradshaw,  who  chanced 
to  fall  in  with  them  at  sea.  By  this  time  the  whole  crew, 
consisting  of  seven  men,  were  so  squalid  and  emaciated,  as 
to  exhibit  an  appearance  at  once  piteous  and  terrible ;  and 
so  reduced  in  point  of  strength,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  use  ropes  and  tackle  for  hoisting  them  from  one  ship  to 
the  other.  The  circumstance  of  the  lot  falling  upon  the 
Spaniard,  who  was  the  only  foreigner  on  board,  encourages 
a  suspicion  that  foul  play  was  offered  to  this  unfortunate 
stranger ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  whole  inci- 
dent is,  that  the  master  and  crew  could  not  contrive  some 
sort  of  tackle  to  catch  fish,  with  which  the  sea  every  where 
abounds,  and  which,  no  doubt,  might  be  caught  \vith  the 
help  of  a  little  ingenuity.  If  implements  of  this  kind  were 
provided  in  every  ship,  thev  would  probablv  prevent  all 
those  tragical  events  at  sea  that  are  occasioned  by  famine. 

§  XL.  Previous  to  the  more  capital  operations  in  war, 
we  shall  particularize  the  most  remarkable  captures  that 
were  made  upon  the  enemy  by  single  ships  of  war,  during 
the  course  of  this  summer  and  autumn.  In  the  month  of 
February,  a  French  privateer  belonging  to  Granville,  called 
the  Marquis  de  Mariguy,  having  on  board  near  two  hun- 
dred men,  and  mounted  with  twenty  cannon,  %vas  taken  by 
Captain  Parker,  commander  of  his  majesty's  ship  the  Mon- 
tague ;  who  likewise  made  prize  of  a  smaller  armed  vessel, 
from  Dunkirk,  of  eight  cannon  and  sixty  men.  About  the 
same  period,  Captain  Graves,  of  the  Unicorn,  brought  in 
the  iloras  privateer,  of  St.  JIaloes,  carrying  two  hundred 
men,  and  two-and-twenty  cannon.  Two  large  merchant 
ships  laden  on  the  French  king's  account  for  Martinique, 
with  provision,  clothing,  and  arms,  for  the  troops  on  that 
island,  were  taken  by  Captain  Lendrick,  commander  of  the 
Brilliant ;  and  an  English  transport  from  St.  John's,  having 
four  hundred  French  prisoners  on  board,  perished  near  the 
Western  Islands.  \\  ithiii  the  circle  of  the  same  month,  a 
large  French  ship  from  St.  Domingo,  richly  laden,  fell 
in  with  the  Favourite  ship  of  war,  and  was  carried  into 
Gibraltar. 

§  XLI.  In  the  month  of  February,  Captain  Hood,  of  his 
majesty's  frigate  the  Vestal,  belonging  to  a  small  squadron 
commanded  by  Admiral  Holmes,  who  had  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies  in  January,  being  advanced  a  considerable 
wav  a-head  of  ihe  fleet,  descried  and  gave  chase  to  a  sail, 
which  proved  to  be  a  French  frigate  called  the  Bellona,  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  two-and-thirtv  great 
guns,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Beauhonoire.  Captain 
Hood  having  made  a  signal  to  the  admiral,  continued  the 
chase  until  he  advanced  within  half  musket-shot  of  the 
enemy,  and  then  poured  in  a  broadside,  which  was  imme- 
diatelv  retorted.  The  engagement  thus  begun  was  main- 
tained with  great  vigour  on  both  sides  for  the  space  of  four 
hours  :  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  Bellona  struck,  after 
having  lost  all  her  masts  and  rigging,  together  with  about 
forty  men  killed  in  the  action.  Nor  was  the  victor  in  a 
much  better  condition.  Thirtv  men  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  board  the  Vestal.  Immediately  after  the  enemy 
submitted,  all  her  rigging  being  destroyed  by  the  shot,  the 
topmasts  fell  overboard  ;  and  she  was  othenvise  so  much 
damaged,  that  she  could  not  proceed  on  her  voyage.  Can- 
tain  Hood,  therefore,  returned  with  his  prize  to  Spitheaa; 
and  afterwards  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  his  ma- 
jesty, on  account  of  the  valour  and  conduct  he  had  dis- 
played on  this  occasion.  The  Bellona  had  sailed  in  Janu- 
ary from  the  island  of  Martinique,  along  with  the  Floris- 
sant, and  another  French  frigate,  from  which  she  had  been 
separated  in  the  passage.  Immediately  after  this  exploit. 
Captain  Elliot,  of  the  /Eolus  frigate,  accompanied  by  the 
Iris,  m,ade  prize  of  a  French  ship,  the  Mignonne,  of  twenty 
guns,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  one  of  four  frigates 
employed  as  convov  to  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships, 
near  the  island  of  Rhee. 

§  XLII.  In  the  month  of  March,  the  English  frigates 
the  Southampton  and  Melampe,  commanded  by  the  Cap- 

remarkalfle  for  their  longevity,  died  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  :  William 
Barnes,  who  had  been  above  seventy  years  a  servant  in  the  family  of  Bro, 
die.  died  there,  at  the  ase  of  one  hundred  and  nine.  Catherine  Mackenzie 
died  in  Ross-shire,  at  the  a?e  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen.  Janet  Blair 
deceased  at  Moneniusk.  in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  turned  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve.  Alexander  Stephens,  in  Bamffshire.  at  the  aee  of  one  hundred 
and  eight,  .lanet  Harper,  at  Bains-hole,  at  the  age  of  nne  hundred  acl 
seven.  Daniel  Cameron,  in  ilannach.  married  when  he  was  turned  of  one 
hundred,  and  survived  hismarriase  thirty  years. 
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uunsGilchnst  and  Uotham,  bems;  at  sea  to  U.e  northvvard 
on  ^cruise  fell  in  «itl>  tlie  Danae,  a  Viench  ship  ot  forty 
Z:,^^  !u.e  hundred  and  ti>i.y  "-;,  ^  '1^ X 


cannon  ana  inree  nunuitu  i.."  i....v  •■•^-  , 

paged  by  Cai.ta.n  lloll.am  in  a  ship  ol  halt  the  force,  «Uo 

maintained  tlie  battle  a  considerable  time  with  adm.iable 


;ab\e 

mainiaiiieu  mc  "."n^  >• -  ,,  i,;„  no«nt  ince 

.^llantrv,  before  his  consort  could  conie  o  his  ='ss  st »  te 
As  llev  bu"ht  m  the  dark,  Captain  Gilchrist  vviis  obUstd 
folelK  for  some  time  becaus";  ^<^ '^-f\';^  ^'^^ 

%\  :^:;:;^^iin  --.nible  c,f  aita.^;.vi^  :  a^s^H^e 
the  more  to  ^e  lamented,  a  ihav^pnedo  ^  sansu.nary 
;v^;'U:^;u!h  a  faftWded  him  many  other  opporln- 
S5S±"SS:^aS=a^ 

Eii^rS^^nr^^^l  jS^ 

bnnnd  from  Cape  Francois  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola  to 
tchefSnrde^hecommand  of  the  Sieur  de  Mo^^ 
K-as  obliged  to  strike,  after  a  close  and  obstinate  en^a  e 
mTnt'.n  which  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded,  a  grea 
Tmber  of  his  men  slain,  and  his  ship  so  damaged     lia^ 
she  was  with  difficulty  brought  into  lalmouth.     tapta in 
Ban^m'ton  obtained  the  victory  at  the  expense  of  abou 
five^nd-twentv  men  killed  and  wounded,  and   all   his 
".tin.,  which- the  enemy's  shot  rendered  useless     Two 
smiU  privateers  from  Dunkirk  were  also  taken,  one  called 
tl?e  Ma  quis  de  Bareil,  by  the  Brilliant,  which  carried  her 
n  o  Kinlai:  in  Ireland  /the  other  called  the  Carmonenr 
which  struck  to  the  Grace  cutter,  assisted  by  the  boats  oi 
d^  shfp  lt«<^l^^^t^''  <:o™"i^'«>ed  by  Captain  Duff,  who 
sent  her  into  the  Downs.  fWotain 

^  XLIII.   About  the  latter   end   of  March,  Laptain 
Samuel  Falkner,  m   the  ship  Windsor,  of  sixty  gmis, 
cruTsngto   hew'estward,  discovered  four  large  shins  to 
Lewad,  which,  when  he  approached  them,  formed  tl^ 
Une  of  battle  a-head,  in  order  to  give  him  a  warm  recep- 
on      He  accordmglv  closed  with  the  sternmost   ship, 
which  sustained  his 'fire  about  an  hour:  then  the  oth^ 
Zee  bearing  away  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry,  she 
struck  lu^r  colours,  and  was  conducted  to  Lisbon.    She 
proved  to  b^  the  Due  de  Chartres,  pierced  for  s^ ty  can- 
non  though  at  that  time  carrying  no  more  than  four-and- 
rwemTwWi  a  complement  of  three  hundred  men   about 
toy  of  whom  were  killed  in  the  action,     bhe  belonged 
with  the  other  three  that  escaped,  to  the  French   Eas 
Fndia   company,was  laden  with  gun-powder  an      na^l 
stores     and    bound    for    Pondicheriy.      Two   puvateeis, 
caUed  La  Chasseur  and  Le  Concpierant,  the  one  from 
Buntirk'and  the  other  from  Cherbourg,  were  taken  and 
carried  into  Plymouth  by  Captain  Hughes   d  his  m    es- 
tv's  frieate   the  Tamer.    A  third,  called  the  Despatch, 
f?om  Morlaix,  was  brought  into  Penzance  by  the  Dih- 
een«  sloop,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Eastward.  A 
fourth   calie<l  the  Basque,  from  Bayonne.  furnished  w.th 
ir'and-twenty  guns, 'and  abo.U  two  humbed   men,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Captain   Parker,  of  the  Bn  hant,  who 
cJi^e  ed  her  into  Plymouth.     Captain  Antrobus,  of  the 
sTpr  se,  took  the  Vieux,  a  nnvateer  of  Bourdeaux  ;  and 
aX,  f  om   Dunkirk,  struck  to  Captain   Knight  ol^  the 
Liverpool,   off  Yarmouth.      In    the   month    of  May,    a 
P  enc?i  friWte  called  the  Arethusa,  mounted  with  two-and- 
tlnr"y  cannon,  manned  with  a  large  complenient  of  hand  , 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Marquis  de  \  and, euil, 
submitted    to  two  British    frigates,  the  \'enus  and    the 
Thames    commanded    by    the    C-Pt--,"-^f°"  ^l 
Colbv    kfter  a  warm    engagement,   in  which  sixty  men 
w^e-l'iUed  and  wounded'on  the  side  of  the  enemy      In 
the  beginning  of  June,  an  armed  ship  belonging  to  Uun 
kirk  was  brought  into  the  Downs,  by  Cantain  Angle,  of 
theSta--  and  a  privateer  offeree,  called  iW  Countess  de 
a  SerreVwassubcLed  and  taken,  after  an  obstinate  act  on, 
by  Cap  ain  Moore,  of  Ins  majesty's  ship  the  Adventure. 


i  XLIV.  Several  armed  ships  ot  the  enemy,  and  nch 
nrizes  w^re  taken  in  the  West  Indies,  parUcularly  two 
E'  enc'h  fr  -ates,  and  two  Dutch  ships  with  French  com- 
modities  all  richly  laden,  by  some  of  the  ships  of  the 
snuad  on  which  Vlce-Adiniral  Coats  coni.nanded  on  the 
squaoron  vviml,  \'elour,  from  St. 

Domm^cl  th  a  viable  cargo  on  board,  being  fortified 
wUh  wentv  cannon,  and  above  one  hundred  men,  fell  m 
•the  Favourite  sloop  of  war,  under  the  command 
of  Ca  tain  Edwards,  wU,  after  an  obstinate  dispute, 
carried'  e. .no  the  West  Indies.  Captain  Colhiigwood, 
con  mai  der  of  Uie  king's  ship  the  Crescent,  attacked  two 
Pre  ch  fv''a°es,  the  Amethyste  and  Berkeley.:  the  forr.>er 
■of  which  escaped,  after  a  warm  engagement  in  which  Ae 
Crescent's  ri-ging  was  so  much  damaged,  that  she  cou  d 
not  mi  sue  tut  the  other  was  taken,  and  conveyed  into 
the  rbour  of  Basseterre  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
and  courage  of  the  English  cruisers  m  those  seas,  the 
French  privateers  swarmed  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  the 
cou  se  of  this  year,  they  look  above  two  hundred  sail  of 
Br  t,sh  ships,  valued  at  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
ster  ml.  This  their  success  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  by 
h^s  t^me  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  was  in  possession  of 
Ihe  dish,  and  Commodore  Moore  commanded  a  nu- 
merous* auadron  in  those  very  latitudes. 

IxLV    In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Hercules 

sh  p  of  war,  mounted  with  seventy-four  guns  under    he 

command  of  Captain  Porter,  cruising  in  tlie  chops  of  the 

channel  descried'  to  windward  a  large  ship  -h'cji  proved 

to  be  the  Florissant,  of  the  same  force  w  ih  the  Hercules. 

Hercommander,  pe  ceivingthe  English  ship  giving  chase, 

did  no   sMm  to  decline  the  action;  but  bore  down  upon 

her  m  a  s"antnis  direction,  and  the  engagement  be^rj 

with  "real  fury.    In  a  little  time,  the  Hercules  having  lost 

he     tSpmast,  and  all  her  rigging  being  shot  away,  the 

eiiemv  took  advantage  of  this  disaster,  made  the  best  of 

h f wav   and  was  pmsued  till  eight  o'clock  next  morning, 

when  he  escaped 'behind  the   isle  of  Oleron.    Captain 

Porter  was  Znded  in  the  head  with  a  grape-shot,  and 

lost  the  use  of  one  leg  in  the  engagement  .    , , 

&  XLVI.  Having  taken  notice  of   all  the  remarkable 

5  ALvi.  "        -.       I    ,       .g  niade  and  achieved  by 

captures  and   exploits  tiiat  weie  '"''"^  „rpcpnt  vear 

<;inMp  shins  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 

we    haU  now  proceed  to  describe  the  actions  that  ^yere 

^erfomied  in  tKis  period  by  the  dfre-n  squadrons  that 

rnnstituted  the  nava   power  of  Great  Bn  ain.   Intelligence 

li°avui    been  received  t'hat  the  enemy  "-d  itated  an  inv^.on 

upon  some  of  the  British  territories  and  tha t  " ^  o 

flit-botlomed   boats  were   prepared   at   "avre-ae  orace, 

for  tl^  purpose  of  disembarking   troops,   Kear-Adm^^^ 

Tinrlnpv  was    m  the  beginning  of  .luly,  detacnea  wiiu  a 

mall  squadron  of-ships^nd  bombs  to  annoy  and  overawe 

im  part  ot  he  coast  of  France.  He  accordingly  anchored 

pX^lf  Havre,  and  J^ade^dispositioii  to^ecu. 

l^irpflceTrth'rnll^tXnel  of  the  river  leading  to 
Honfleurbe.an  to  throw  their  shells,  and  continued  the 

™  Hsrrr:^ar:rerrpi'-s 

ex  ens  ve  and  unprofitable  operations,  and  may  be  deemed 
rilnrbirous  method  of  prosecuting  war,  inasmuch  as  the 
d-  ma4  falls  Upon  the  "vvretched  inhabitants  who  have 
^iv^n'no  cause  of  offence,  and  who  are  generally  spared  by 
rimniane   enemy,    unless  they  have   committed  some 

•'''rXLVir'TheTS'f  the  British  flag  was  much 

^      pff!.MX  asserted  by  the  gallant  Admiral  Bos- 

r  n   w  ra   vve  tave^lr^dy  obsei^ed   was  mtrusted 

wXthe  conduct  of  a  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.    It 
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must  be  owned,  however,  that  his  first  attempt  sa%ouied 
of  temerity.     Having  in  vain  displayed  the  British  flas;  in 
sight  of  Toulon,  by  way  of  defiance  to  the  French  fleet 
that  lav  there  at  anchor,  he  ordered  tliree  ships  of  the  line, 
commanded  bv  the  captains  Smith,  Hailand,  and  Barker, 
to  advance  and  burn  two  ships  that  \a\  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.    They  accordingly  approached  with  great 
intrepidity,  and  met"  with  a  very  warm  reception  from 
divers   batteries   which    they  had    not  before    perceived. 
Two  small  forts  they  attempted  to  destroy,  and  cannonaded 
for  some  time  with  great  fury  ;  but  being  overmatched  by 
superior  force,  and  the  wind  subsiding  into  a  calm,  they 
sustamed  considerable  damage,  and  were  towed  off  with 
great   difficulty,   in    a   very    shattered    condition.       The 
admiral,  seeing  three  of  his  best  ships  so  roughly  handled 
in  this  enterprise,  returned  to  Gibraltar  in  order  to  refit; 
and  M.  de  la  Clue,  the  French  commander  of  the  squa- 
dron at  Toulon,  seized  this  opportunity  of  sailing,  in  hopes 
of  passing  the  straits'   mouth  unobserved,  his  fleet  con- 
sistmg  of  twelve  larse  ships  and  three  frigates.     Admiral 
Boscawen,  who  commanded  fourteen  sail  of  die  line  with 
two  frigates,  and  as  many  fire-ships,  having  refitted  his 
squadron,  detached  one  frieale  to  cruise  off  Malaga,  and 
another  to  hover  between  Estepona  and  Ceuta-point,  with 
a  view  to  keep  a  good  look  out,  and  cive  timely  notice  in 
case   the   enemy  should  approach.     On   the  seventeenth 
day  of  August,  at  eight   in  the  evening,  the   Gibraltar 
frigate  made  a  signal  that  fourteen  sail  appeared  on  the 
Barbary  shore  to  the  eastward  of  Ceuta;  upon  which  the 
English  admiral  immediately  heaved  up  his  anchors  and 
went  to  sea;  at  dav-light  he  descried   seven  large  ships 
lying   to;    but  whe"n    the    English    squadron   forbore   to 
a"nswer  their  signal,  thev  discovered  their  mistake,  set  all 
their  sails,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way.    This  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  squadron  commanded  by  M.  de 
la  Clue,  from  whom  five  of  his  large  ships  and  three 
frigates  had  separated  in  the  night.     Even  now,  perhaps, 
he  might  have  escaped,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  wait 
for  the  Souveraine,  which  was  a  heavy  sailer.    At  noon  the 
wind,  which  had   blown  a  fresh   gale,  died   away,  and 
although  Admiral  Boscawen   had  made  signal  to  chase, 
and  engage  in  a  line  of  battle  a-head,  it  was  not  till  half 
an  hour  after  two  that  some  of  his  headmost  ships  could 
close  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy ;  which,  though  greatly 
outnumbered,  fought  with  uncommon  bravery.    The  Eng- 
lish admiral,  without  waiting  to  return   the   fire  of  the 
stemmost,  which  he  received  as  he  passed,  used  all  his 
endeavours  to  come  up  with  the  Ocean,  \vhich  M.  de  la 
Clue  commanded  in  person ;  and  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  running  athwart  her  hawse,  poured  into  her 
a   furious   broadside:  thus   the  engagement  began  with 
equal  vigour  on  both  sides.    This  dispute,  however,  was 
of  short  duration.     In  about  half  an  hour  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen's  mizen-mast   and   topsail-yards  were  shot  away  ; 
and  the  enemy  hoisted  all  the  sail  they  could  carry.     Mr. 
Boscawen  having  shifted  his  flag  from  the  Namur  to  the 
Newark,  joined  some  other  ships  in  attacking  the  Centaur, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  which,  being  thus  overpowered,  was 
obliged  to  surrender.    The  British  admiral  pursued  them 
all  night,  during  which  the  Souveraine  and  the  Guerrier 
altered  their  course,  and  deserted  their  commander.    At 
day-break,  M.  de  la  Clue,  whose  left  leg  had  been  broken 
in'  the   engagement,    perceiving    the    English    squadron 
crowding  all  their  sails  to  come  up  with  him,  and  finding 
himself  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  determined  to  burn  his 
ships,  rather  than  that  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.    The  Ocean  was  run  ashore  two  leagues  from 
Lagos,   near  the  fort   of  Almadana,   the   commander  of 
which  fired  three  shot  at  die  English  ;  another  captain  of 
the  French  squadron  followed  the  example  of  his  com- 
mander, and  both  endeavoured  to  disembark  their  men  ; 
but  the  sea  being  rough,  this  proved  a  very  tedious  and 
difficult  attempt.    The  captains  of  the  Temeraire  and  Mo- 
dcste,  instead  of  destroying  their  ships,  anchored  as  near 
as  they  couVl  to  the  forts  Xavier  and  Lagres,  in  hopes  of 
enjoying  their  protection  ;  hut  in  this  hope  thev  were  dis- 
appointed :    M.  de  la  Clue  had   been   landed,  and    the 
command  of  the  Ocean  was  left  to  the  Count  de  Carne, 
who,  having  received  one  broadside  from  the  America, 
stmck  his  colours,  and  the  English  took  possession  of  this 
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noble  prize,  the  best  ship  in  the  French  navy,  mounted 
with  eighty  cannon.  Captain  Bentley,  of  the  Warspight, 
who  had  remarkably  signalized  himself  by  his  courage 
during  the  action  of  the  preceding  day,  atticked  the  Te- 
meraire, of  seventy-four  guns,  and  brought  her  off  with 
little  damage.  Vice-Admiral  Broderick,  the  second  in 
command,  advancing  with  his  division,  burned  the  Re- 
doubtable of  seventy-four  guns,  which  was  bulged,  and 
abandoned  bv  her  men  and  officers ;  but  they  made  prize 
of  the  Mode'ste,  carrying  sixty-four  guns,  which  had  not 
been  much  injured  in  the  engagement.  This  victory  was 
obtained  by  the  English  admiral  at  a  very  small  expense 
of  men;  tlie  whole  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  board  of  the 
British  squadron,  though  the  carnage  among  the  enemy 
must  have  been  much  move  considerable,  as  M.  de  la 
Clue,  in  his  letter  to  the  French  anibassador  at  Lisbon, 
owned,  that  on  board  of  his  own  ship,  the  Ocean,  one 
hundred  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seventy  dan- 
gerously wounded  :  but  the  most  severe  circumstance  of 
this  disaster  was  the  loss  of  four  capital  ships,  two  of 
which  were  deftroytd,  and  the  other  two  brought  in  tri- 
umph to  England,  to  be  numbered  among  the  best  bottoms 
of  the  Bntisli  navy.  What  augmented  the  good  fortune  of 
the  victors,  was,  that  not  one  officer  lost  his  life  in  the  en- 
gagement. Captain  Bentlev,  whom  the  admiral  despatched 
to  England  with  the  tidings  of  his  success,  met  with  a 
gracious  reception  from  the  king,  who  knighted  him  for 
his  gallantry. 

§  XL\'III.  As  we  propose  to  throw  together  all  the 
naval  transactions  of  the  year,  especially  those  that  hap- 
pened in  the  European  seas,  that  they  may  be  compre- 
hended, as  it  were,  in  one  view,  we  must  now,  without 
regarding  the  order  of  time,  postpone  many  previous 
events  of  importance,  and  record  the  last  action  by  sea, 
tliat  in  the  course  of  this  year  distinguished  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain.  The  court  of  Versailles,  in  order  to  em- 
barrass the  British  ministry,  and  divert  their  attention  from 
all  external  expeditions,  had  in  the  winter  projected  a  plan 
for  invading  some  part  of  the  British  dominions  :  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  had  actually  begun  to  make  pre- 
parations on'diff'erent  parts  of  their  coast  for  carrying  this 
design  into  execution.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  latter  end 
of  May,  messages  from  the  king  to  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment were  delivered  by  the  Earl  of  Holderness  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  signifying  that  his 
majesty  had  received  advices  of  preparations  making  by 
the"  French  court,  with  a  design  to  invade  Great  Britain  : 
that  tlough  persuaded,  bv  the  universal  zeal  and  affection 
of  his  people,  any  such  attempt  must,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  end  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  engaged  in  it ; 
yet  he  apprehended  he  should  not  act  consistent  with  that 
jiaternal  care  and  concern  which  he  had  always  shown  for 
the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  subjects,  if  he  omitted 
any  means  in  his  power  which  might  be  necessary  "Of  t"^!"' 
defence  :  he,  therefore,  acquainted  the  parliament  with  his 
havin-T  received  repealed  intelligence  of  the  enemy  s  pre- 
pai-ations,  to  the  end  that  his  majesty  might,  if  he  should 
think  proper,  in  pursuance  of  the  late  act  of  p.arliament, 
cause  the  militia,  or  such  part  thereof  as  should  be  neces- 
sary, to  be  drawn  out  and  embodied,  m  order  to  marcli  as 
occasion  should  require.  These  messages  were  no  sooner 
read,  than  each  House  separately  resolved  to  present  an 
address,  thanking  his  roaiestv  for  having  communicated 
this  intelligence ;  assuring  him  that  they  would,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  support  him  against  all  attempts  what- 
ever :  that,  warmed  with  afl'ection  and  zeal  for  his  person 
and  government,  and  animated  by  indignation  at  the  dar- 
in.'  desi.'ns  of  an  enemy  whose  fleet  had  hitherto  shunned 
the  terror  of  the  British  navv,  they  would  cheerfully  exert 
their  utmost  eff"orts  to  repel  all  insults,  and  effectually  en- 
able their  sovereign  not  only  to  disappoint  the  attempts  of 
France,  but,  by  the  Messing  of  God,  turn  them  to  their 
own  confusion.'  The  Commons  at  the  same  time  resolved 
upon  another  address,  desiring  his  majesty  would  give  di- 
rections to  his  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties,  ridings, 
and  places  within  South  Britain,  to  use  their  utmost  dili- 
gence and  attention  in  executing  the  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  for  the  better  ordering  the  militia. 
§  XLIX.  These  and  other  precautionary  steps  were  ac 
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cordinsly  taken ;  but  the  administration  wisely  placed 
their  cViief  dependence  upon  tlie  stiensth  of  the  navy,  part 
of  which  was  so  divided  and  stationed  as  to  block  up  all 
the  harbours  of  France  in  which  the  enemy  were  known 
to  make  any  naval  armament  of  ooiisoquence.  Wt-  have 
seen  ni  what  manner  Rear-Admiral  Rodney  visited  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Ilavre-de-(jrace,  and  scoured  that 
part  of  the  coast  in  successive  cruises  :  we  have  also  re- 
corded the  expedition  and  victory  of  Admiral  lioscawen 
over  the  squadroti  of  La  Clue,  «hicli  was  equipped  at 
Toulon,  witli  a  design  to  assist  in  the  projected  nivasion, 
Nolwitlistandini;  tliis  disaster,  the  French  ministry  per- 
sisted in  their  desiiin  :  towards  the  execution  of  which 
they  had  nreiiared  another  considerable  fleet,  in  tlie  har- 
bours of  Roohefort,  Brest,  and  Port-Louis,  to  be  com- 
manded by  M.  de  Conflaiis,  and  reinforced  by  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops,  which  were  actually  assembled  under 
the  Due  d'AiKudlon,  at  Vannes,  in  Lower  Bretagne. 
Flat-bottomed  boats  and  transports  to  be  used  in  tins  ex- 
pedition were  prepared  in  ditterent  ports  on  the  coast  of 
France;  and  a  small  squadron  was  equipped  at  Dunkirk, 
under  the  command  of  an  enterprising  adventurer,  called 
Thurot,  who  had,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  sig- 
nalized his  courage  and  conduct  in  a  large  privateer  called 
the  Belleisle,  which  had  scoured  the  North  seas,  taken  a 
number  of  ships,  and  at  one  time  maintained  an  obstinate 
battle  against  two  English  frigates,  which  were  obliged  to 
desist,  after  having  received  considerable  damage.  This 
man's  name  became  a  terror  to  tlie  merchants  of  Great 
Britain ;  for  his  valour  was  not  more  remarkable  in  battle 
than  his  conduct  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  British 
cruisers,  who  were  successively  detached  in  (|uest  of  him, 
through  every  |)art  of  the  German  ocean  and  North  sea, 
as  far  as  the  islands  of  Orkney.  It  must  be  likewise 
owned,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  this  bold 
mariner,  though  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  birth  and 
education,  was  remarkably  distinguished  by  his  generositv 
and  compassion  to  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  his  power ;  and  that  his  deportment  in  every  respect 
entitled  liim  to  a  much  more  honourable  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  The  court  of  \'ersailles  were  not  in- 
sensible to  his  merit.  He  obtained  a  commission  from 
the  French  king,  and  was  vested  with  the  command  of 
the  small  aimament  now  fitting  out  in  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk.  The  British  government,  being  apprized  of  all 
these  particulars,  took  such  measures  to  defeat  the  pur- 
posed invasion  as  must  have  conveyed  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  tliose  who  considered,  that, 
exclusive  of  the  force  op[iosed  to  this  design,  they  at  the 
same  time  carried  on  the  most  vigorous  and  important 
operations  of  war  in  Germany,  America,  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Thurot's  armament  at  Dunkirk  was  watch- 
ed by  an  English  squadron  in  the  Downs,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Boys;  the  port  of  Havre  was  guarded  bv 
Rear-Admiral  Rodney;  Mr.  Boscawen  had  been  stationed 
off  Toulon,  and  the  coast  of  Vannes  was  scoured  by  a 
small  .squadron  detached  from  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  who 
had,  during  the  summer,  blocked  U|)  the  harbour  of  Brest, 
where  Conflans  lay  with  his  fleet,  in  order  to  be  joined  bv 
the  odier  divisions  of  the  armament.  These  different 
squadrons  of  the  Britisli  navy  were  connected  liy  a  chain 
of  separate  cruisers;  so  that  the  whole  coast  of  France, 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  Bretagne,  was  distressed 
by  an  actual  blockade. 

§  L.  The  F'rencli  ministry  being  thus  hampered,  fore- 
bore  tlieir  attempt  upon  Britain  ;  and  the  projected  inva- 
sion seemed  to  hang  in  suspense  till  the  month  of  August, 
in  the  beginning  of  which  their  army  in  Germany  was  de- 
feated at  Minden.  Their  designs  in  that  country  being 
baffled  by  this  disaster,  they  seemed  to  convert  their  chief 
attention  to  their  sea  armament;  the  preparations  were 
resumed  with  redoubled  vigour ;  and  even,  after  the  defeat 
of  La  Clue,  they  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  descent. 
They  now  proposed  to  disembark  a  body  of  troo(is  in  Ire- 
land. Thurot  received  orders  to  sail  from  Dunkirk  with 
the  first  opportunity,  and  shape  his  course  round  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Scotland,  that  he  might  alarm  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  make  a  diversion  from  that  part  where  Con- 
fians  intended  to  effectuate  the  disembarl-.aliDn  of  his 
forces.    The  transports  and  shios  of  war  were  assembled 


at  Brest  and  Rochefort,  having  on  board  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, with  saddles,  and  other  accoutrements  for  cavalry, 
to  be  mounted  in  Ireland  ;  and  a  body  of  French  troops, 
including  part  of  the  Irish  brigade,  was  kept  in  readiness 
to  embark.  The  execution  of  this  scheme  was,  however, 
prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  who 
blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Brest,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
three  capital  ships ;  while  another  squadron  of  smaller 
ships  and  frigates,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Duff, 
continued  to  cruise  along  the  French  coast,  from  Port 
L'Orient,  in  Bretagne,  to  the  point  of  St.  Gilles  in  Poitou. 
At  length,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
British  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  and  Rear-Admiral  Geary,  were  driven  '■ 
from  the  coast  of  France  by  stress  of  weather,. and  on  the^ 
ninth  day  of  tlie  mondi  ancnored  in  Torbay.  The  French  { 
admiral,  Conflans,  snatched  this  opportunity  of  sailing] 
from  Brest,  with  one-and-twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  destroy  the  English 
squadron  commanded  by  Captain  Duft',  before  the  large 
fleet  could  return  from  the  coast  of  England.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  having  received  intelligence  that  the  French  fleet 
had  sailed  from  Brest,  immediately  stood  to  sea,  in  order 
to  pursue  them ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  government 
issued  orders  for  guarding  all  those  parts  of  the  coast  that 
were  thought  the  most  exposed  to  a  descent.  The  land 
forces  were  put  in  motion,  and  quartered  along  the  shore 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  :  all  the  ships  of  war  in  the  different 
harbours,  even  those  which  had  just  arrived  from  America, 
were  ordered  to  put  to  sea,  and  every  step  was  taken  to 
disconcert  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 

§  LI.  While  these  measures  were  taken  with  equal 
vigour  and  deliberation.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  steered  his 
course  directly  for  Quiberon,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
which  he  supposed  would  be  the  rendezvous  of  tlie  French 
squadron  :  but  notwithstanding  his  utmost  eftbits,  he  %vas 
driven  by  a  hard  gale  considerably  to  the  westward,  where 
he  was  joined  by  two  frigates,  the  Maidstone  and  Coven- 
try. These  he  directed  to  keep  a-hcad  of  the  squadron. 
The  weather  growing  more  moderate,  the  former  made  the 
signal  for  seeing  a  fleet,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, at  half  an  hour  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
in  an  hour  afterwards  discovered  them  to  be  die  enemy's 
squadron.  They  were  at  that  time  in  chase  of  Captain 
Duff's  squadron,  which  now  joined  the  large  fleet,  after 
having  run  some  risk  of  being  taken.  Sit  Edward  Hawke, 
who,  when  the  Blaidstone  gave  tlie  first  notice,  had  formed 
the  line  a-breast,  now  perceiving  that  the  French  admiral 
endeavoured  to  escape  with  all  the  sail  he  could  caiTy, 
threw  out  a  signal  for  seven  of  his  ships  tliat  were  nearest 
the  enemy,  to  chase  and  endeavour  to  detain  them  until 
tliey  could  be  reinforced  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  which 
were  ordered  to  form  into  a  line  of  battle  a-liead,  as  they 
chased,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit.  Con- 
sidering the  roughness  of  the  weather,  which  was  extremely 
tempestuous  ;  the  nature  of  the  coast,  which  is  in  this 
place  rendered  very  hazardous  by  a  great  number  of  sand- 
banks, shoals,  rocks,  and  islands,  as  entirely  unknown  to 
the  British  sailors  as  they  were  familiar  to  the  F'rench 
navigators ;  the  dangers  of  a  short  day,  dark  night,  and 
lee-shore  ;  it  required  extraordinary  resolution  in  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  to  attempt  hostilities  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  steeled  with  the  integrity  and  forti- 
tude of  his  own  heart,  animated  by  a  warm  love  for  his 
country,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  importance  of  the 
stake  on  which  the  safetv  of  that  country  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depended,  was  resolved  to  run  extraordinary  risks  in 
his  endeavours  to  frustrate  at  once  a  boasted  scheme  pro- 
jected for  the  annoyance  of  his  fellow-subjects.  With  re- 
spect to  his  ships  of  the  line,  he  had  but  the  advantage  of 
one  in  point  of  number,  and  no  superiority  in  men  or 
metal :  con.sequently,  M.  de  Conflans  might  have  hazarded 
a  fair  battle  on  the  open  sea,  without  any  imputation  of 
temerity  :  but  he  thought  proper  to  play  a  more  artful 
game,  though  it  did  not  succeed  according  to  his  expecta- 
tion. He  kept  his  fleet  in  a  body,  and  retired  close  in 
shore,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  English  squadron  among 
the  shoals  and  islands,  on  which  he  hoped  they  would 
pay  dear  for  their  rashness  and  impetuosity,  while  he  and 
Ills  oflicers,  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  navi- 
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gation,  could  either  stay,  and  lake  advantaae  of  the  dis- 
aster, or,  if  hard  pressed,  retire  tliroui;h  cliamiels  unknown 
to  the  British  pilots.  At  half  an  hour  after  two  the  van  of 
the  English  fleet  began  the  ensraErement  with  the  rear  of 
the  eneinv,  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  Belleisle.  Every  sliip, 
as  she  advanced,  poured  in  a  broadside  on  the  sternmost 
of  the  French,  and  bore  down  upon  their  van,  leaving  the 
rear  to  those  that  came  after.  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  in  the 
Royal  Georee,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  reserved  his 
fire  in  passinsr  tlirough  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  ordered 
his  master  to  bring  him  along-side  of  the  French  admiral, 
who  commanded  in  person  on  board  the  Soleil  Royal,  a 
ship  mounted  with  eighty  cannon,  and  provided  with  a 
complement  of  twelve  hundred  men.  When  the  pilot 
remonstrated  that  he  could  not  obey  his  command,  witli- 
out  the  most  imminent  risk  of  running  upon  a  shoal,  the 
veteran  replied,"  You  have  done  your  duty  in  showinL' 
the  danger;  now  you  are  to  comply  with  my  order,  and 
lay  me  along-side  the  Soleil  Royal."  His  wish  was  gra- 
tified ;  the  Koval  George  ranged  up  with  the  French  ad- 
miral. The  Thesce,  anotlier  large  snip  of  the  enemy,  rnn- 
ning  up  between  ihe  two  commanders,  sustained  the  fire 
that  was  reserved  for  the  Soleil  Royal ;  but  in  returning 
the  first  broadside  foundered,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
sea  that  entered  her  lower-deck  ports,  and  filled  her  with 
water.  Notwithstanding  the  boisterous  weather,  a  great 
number  of  ships  on  both  sides  fought  with  eqnal  fury  and 
dubious  success,  till  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
Formidable  struck  her  colours.  The  Superb  sliared  the 
fate  of  the  Thesee  in  going  to  the  bottom.  The  Hero 
hauled  down  her  colours  in  token  of  submission,  and 
dropped  anchor ;  but  the  wind  was  so  high,  that  no  boat 
could  be  sent  to  take  possession.  By  this  time  day-light 
began  to  fail,  and  the  sreater  part  of  the  French  fleet 
escaped  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Night  approaching, 
the  wind  blowing  with  augmented  violence  on  a  lee  shore, 
and  the  British  squadron  beinar  entangled  among  un- 
known shoals  and  islands.  Sir  Edward  Ilawke  made  the 
signal  for  anchoring  to  the  westward  of  the  small  island 
Dumet ;  and  here  tlie  fleet  remained  all  night  in  a  very 
dangerous  riding,  alarmed  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and 
the  incessant  firing  of  guns  of  distress  without  their  know- 
ing whether  it  proceeded  from  friend  or  enemy.  The 
Soleil  Royal  had,  under  favour  of  the  night,  anchored  also 
in  the  midst  of  the  British  squadron  ;  but  at  dav-break  M. 
de  Conflans  ordered  her  cable  to  be  cut,  and  she  drove 
ashore  to  the  westward  of  Crozie.  The  English  admiral 
immediately  made  signal  to  die  Essex  to  slip  cable, 
and  pursue  her;  and,  obeying  this  order,  she  ran  unfor- 
tunately on  a  sand-bank  called  Lefour,  where  the  Resolu- 
tion, another  ship  of  the  British  squadron,  was  already 
grounded.  Here  they  were  both  irrecoverably  lost,  in 
spile  of  all  die  assistance  that  could  be  given  ;  but  all  their 
men  and  part  of  their  stores  were  saved,  and  their  wrecks 
set  on  fire  by  order  of  the  admiral.  He  likewise  detached 
the  Portland,  Chatham,  and  \'engeance  to  destrov  the 
Soleil  Royal,  which  was  burned  bv  her  own  people,  liefore 
the  English  ships  could  approach;  but  they  arrived  liine 
enough  to  reduce  the  Hero  to  ashes  on  tlie  I.efour,  where 
she  had  been  also  stranded  ;  and  the  .luste.  another  of 
their  great  ships,  perished  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The 
admiral,  perceiving  seven  large  ships  of  the  enemy  riding 
at  anchor  between  Point  Penvas  and  tlie  mouth  of  Ihe 
river  Vilaine,  made  the  signal  to  weigh,  in  order  to  attack 
them  ;  but  the  fury  of  the  storm  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  anchor,  and  even  order 
the  ton-gallant  masts  to  be  struck.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Frencli  ships  being  lightened  of  their  cannon,  tlieir  officers 
took  advantage  of  the  flood,  and  a  more  moderate  gale 
under  the  land,  to  enter  the  Vilaine,  where  they  lay  within 
lialf  a  mileof  the  entrance,  protected  by  some  occasional  bat- 
teries erected  on  the  shore,  and  by  two  large  frigates  moored 
across  the  month  of  the  iiarbou'r.  Thus  they  were  effec- 
tually secured  from  any  attempts  of  small  vessels  ;  and  as 
for  large  ships,  there  was  not  water  sufficient  to  float  them 
wiOiin  fighting  distance  of  the  enemy.    On  the  whole,  this 

i  Diirin?  this  war  tlie  English  hart  atreaHy  taken  and  destroyffl  twenty- 
stvfn  Frtntli  <hi[n  of  the  line,  aiiii  iKinyone  fiiaaies:  two  nf  Iheir  creat 
ships  and  four  fnsates  perished  ;  so  that  their  whole  loss,  in  this  particular. 


battle,  in  which  a  very  considerable  number  of  lives  was 
lost,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  perilous  and 
important  actions  that  ever  happened  in  any  war  between 
the  two  nations  ;  for  it  not  only  defeated  the  projected 
invasion,  which  had  hung  menacing  so  long  over  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Great  Britain  ;  but  it  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  naval  power  of  France,  which  was  totally 
disabled  from  undertaking  any  thing  of  consequence  in 
the  sequel.'  By  this  time,  indeed,  Thurot  had  escaped 
from  Dunkirk,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  North  sea, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Commodore  Boys,  who  never- 
theless was  disappointed  in  his  pursuit ;  but  the  fiite  of  the 
enterprising  adventurer  falls  under  the  annals  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  among  the  transactions  of  which  it  shall  be  re- 
corded. As  for  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  lie  continued  cruising 
off"  the  coast  of  Bretagne  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
victory  he  had  obtained,  taking  particular  care  lo  block  up 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Vilaine,  that  the  seven  French  ships 
might  not  escape  and  join  M.  Conflans,  who  made  shift 
to  reach  Rochefort  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  squad- 
ron. Indeed,  this  service  became  such  a  considerable 
object  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  ministry,  that  a  large  fleet 
was  maintained  upon  this  coast,  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose,  during  the  whole  vear,  and  after  all  the  enemy 
elutied  their  vigilance.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  under- 
gone a  long  and  dangerous  conflict  with  tempestuous 
weather,  was  at  length  recalled,  and  presented  to  his  Sove- 
reigif,  who  gratified  him  with  a  considerable  pension,  for 
the  courage  and  conduct  he  had  so  often  and  so  long  dis- 
played in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  and  his  extraordinary 
merit  was  afterwards  honoured  with  the  approbation  of  the 
parliament.  Tiie  people  of  France  were  so  dis|)irited  by 
the  defeat  of  their  army  at  Minden,  and  the  disaster  of 
their  squadron  at  Lagos,  that  the  ministry  of  Versailles 
thought  proper  to  conceal  the  extent  of  their  last  misfor- 
tunes under  a  palliating  detail  published  in  the  Gazette  of 
Pans,  as  a  letter  from  M.  Conflans  to  the  Count  de  .St. 
Florentin,  secretary  of  the  marine.  In  this  partial  misre- 
presentation their  admiral  was  made  to  affirm,  that  the 
British  fleet  consisted  of  forty  ships  of  the  line  of  battle, 
besides  frigates  ;  that  the  Soleil  Royal  had  obliged  the 
Royal  George  to  sheer  off;  that  the  seven  ships  which 
retreated  into  the  river  Vilaine  had  received  very  little 
damage,  and  would  be  soon  repaired  ;  and  that,  by  the 
junction  of  Bompart's  squadron,  lie  should  be  soon  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  the  English  admiral.  These  tumid 
assertions,  so  void  of  truth,  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  an 
illiberal  spirit  of  vain  glory,  so  much  as  to  a  political 
design  of  extenuating  the  national  calamity,  and  support- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  people. 

§  LII.  The  alarm  of  the  French  invasion,  which  was 
thus  so  happily  frustrated,  not  only  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  diff'used  itself  to  the  kingdom  of 
Irel.and,  where  it  was  productive  of  some  public  disorder. 
In  the  latter  end  of  October,  die  two  Houses  of  parliament 
assembled  at  Dublin,  received  a  formal  message  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  to  the 
following  effect :  that,  bv  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  written  by  his  majesty's  express  command,  it  ap- 
peared that  France,  far  from  resigning  her  plan  of  invasion, 
on  account  of  the  disaster  that  befell  her  Toulon  squadron, 
was  more  and  more  confirmed  in  her  purpose,  and  even 
instigated  by  despair  itself,  to  attempt,  at  all  haziirds,  the 
only  resource  she  seemed  to  have  left  for  diwarting,  by  a 
diversion  at  home,  the  measures  of  England  abroad  in 
prosecuting  a  war  which  hidierto  opened,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  unfavourable  a  prospect  to  the  views  of 
French  ambition  ;  that  in  case  tlie  body  of  French  troops, 
amounting  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Ihe  Due  d'Aiguillon,  assembled  at  Vannes,  where  also 
a  sufficient  number  of  transports  was  prepared,  should  be 
able  to  elude  the  British  squadron,  Ireland  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  one  of  their  chief  objects ;  his  grace  thought 
It,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  him,  in  a  matter  of  such 
high  importance  to  the  welfare  of  that  kingdom,  to  com- 
municate this  intelligence  to  the  Irish  parliament.     He 

seven  sail  of  Ihe  line  and  five  fricales.  II  may  be  easily  conceived  how 
the  French  rnai  iiie.  at  first  creatly  interior  to  the  naval  poM'ers  of  Drilain, 
must  have  been  affected  by  this  dreadful  balance  to  its  prejudice. 
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told  t)iem,  Ins  majesty  wouU  make  no  doubt  Inil  that  the 
zeal  of  liis  faithful  protestaiit  subjects  of  that  kini;dum  had 
been  already  sufficiently  ijuickened  by  the  rejiealed  accounts 
received  of  the  eneiuii's  dangerous  designs,  and  actual  pre- 
parations made,  at  a  vast  expense,  in  order  to  invade  the 
several  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  He  }P»ve  them  to 
undei-stand  he  had  received  his  sovereign's  commands,  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  animate  and  excite  his  loyal 
people  of  Ireland  to  exert  their  well-known  7,eal  and  spirit 
ift  support  of  Ins  majesty's  government,  and  defence  of  all 
that  was  dear  to  them,  by  timely  preparation  to  resist  and 
frustrate  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  disturb  the  quiet 
and  shake  the  security  of  this  kinu'dom :  he,  therefore,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  recommended  it  to  them  to  manifest, 
upon  this  occasion,  that  zeal  for  the  present  happy  esta- 
blishment, and  that  attection  for  his  majesty's  person  and 
government,  by  which  the  parliament  of  that  nation  had 
been  so  often  distinguished.  Immediately  after  this  mes- 
sage \vas  communicated,  the  House  of  Commons  unani- 
mously resolved  to  present  an  address  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nant, thanking  his  grace  for  the  care  and  concern  he  had 
shown  for  the  safety  of  Ireland,  in  having  imparted  intel- 
ligence of  so  great  importance  ;  desiring  him  to  make  use 
of  such  means  as  should  appear  to  him  the  most  eflectual 
for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  assuring 
him,  that  the  House  would  make  good  whatever  expense 
should  be  necessarily  incurred  for  that  purpose.  This  in- 
timation, and  the  steps  that  were  taken  in  consequence  of 
it  for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  produced  such  apprehensions 
and  distraction  among  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  as  had 
well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  public  credit.  In  the  first 
transports  of  popular  fear,  there  was  such  an  extraordinary 
run  upon  the  banks  of  Dublin,  that  several  considerable 
bankers  were  obliged  to  stop  payment ;  and  the  circula- 
tion was  in  danger  of  being  suddenly  stagnated,  when  the 
lord-lieutenant,  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  parliaraenl, 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  merchants,  and  principal  traders 
of  Dublin,  engaged  in  an  association  to  support  public 
credit,  by  taking  the  notes  of  bankers  in  payment :  a 
resolution  which  effectually  answered  the  purpose  in- 
tended. 

§  LIII.  Howsoever  the  court  of  Versailles  might  have 
flattered  itself  that  their  invading  army  would  in  Ireland 
be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  natives,  in  all  proba- 
bility it  would  have  been  disappointed  in  this  hope,  had 
their  purposed  descent  even  been  carried  into  execution, 
for  no  signs  of  disaflfection  to  the  reigning  family  appeared 
at  this  juncture.  On  the  contrary,  the  wealthy  individuals 
of  the  Romish  persuasion  offered  to  accommodate  the  go- 
vernment with  large  sums  of  money,  in  case  of  necessity, 
to  support  the  present  establishment  against  all  its  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  Roman  catholics  of  the  city  of  Cork,  in  a 
body,  presented  an  address  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  express- 
ing their  loyalty  in  the  warmest  terms  of  assurance.  After 
havingcongratulated  his  grace  on  the  unparalleled  successes 
which  had  attended  his  majesty's  arms,  and  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  king's  paternal  tenderness  for  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  they  acknowledged,  with  t)ie  deepest  sense  of 
gratitude,  that  protection  and  indulgence  they  had  enjoyed 
under  his  majesty's  mild  and  auspicious  reign.  They  pro- 
fessed the  warmest  indignation  at  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  kingdom,  by  an  enemy,  who,  grown  desperate  from 
repeated  defeats,  might  possibly  make  that  attempt  as  a 
last  effort,  vainly  flattered  with  the  imaginary  hope  of 
assistance  in  Ireland  from  the  former  attachment  of  their 
deluded  predecessors.  They  assured  his  grace,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  such  schemes  vvere  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  their  principles  and  intentions :  that  they 
would,  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  their  abilities,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  join  in  the  defence  and  support  of  his 
majesty's  royal  person  and  government  against  all  invaders 
whatsoever :  that  they  should  be  always  ready  to  concur 
in  such  measures,  and  to  act  such  parts  in  defence  of  the 
kingdom,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, as  his  grace  in  his  great  wisdom  should  be  pleased 
to  appoint ;  and  think  themselves  particularly  happy  to 


be  under  the  direction  and  command  of  so  known  an 
asserlor  of  liberty,  such  an  important  and  distinguished 
governor.  Finally,  they  expressed  the  most  earnest  wish, 
that  his  majesty's  arms  miizht  be  crowned  with  such  a  con- 
tinuation of  success,  as  should  enable  him  to  defeat  the 
devices  of  all  his  enemies,  and  obtain  a  speedy  and 
honourable  peace.  This  cordial  address,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  by  him  presented  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  must  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
the  government  at  such  a  critical  conjuncture. 

§  LIV'.  Although  no  traces  of  disafiection  to  his  roa-i 
jesty's  family  appeared  on  this  trying  occasion,  it  must' 
nevertheless  lie  acknowledged,  that  a  spirit  of  dissatislacv 
tion  broke  out  with  extraordinary  violence  among  the 
populace  of  Dublin.  The  present  lord-lieuteiiant  was  not 
remarkably  popular  in  his  administration.  He  had  be-  ' 
stowed  one  place  of  considerable  importance  upon  a  gen-  ' 
tieman  whose  person  was  obnoxious  to  many  people  in  ) 
that  kingdom,  and  perhaps  failed  in  that  affability  and  con- 
descension which  a  free  and  ferocious  nation  expects'  to 
find  in  the  character  of  him  to  whose  rule  they  are  sub- 
jected. Whether  the  ottence  taken  at  his  deportment  had 
created  enemies  to  his  person,  or  the  nation  in  general 
began  to  entertain  doubts  and  jealousies  of  the  govern- 
ment's designs,  certain  it  is,  great  pains  were  taken  to  pro- 
pagate a  belief  among  the  lower  sort  of  people,  that  a 
union  would  soon  be  efl^ected  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  in  which  case  this  last  kingdom  would  be  de- 
prived of  its  iiarliament  and  independency,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  taxes  that  are  levied  upon  the  people  of 
England.  This  notion  inflamed  the  populace  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  assembled  in  a  prodigious  multitude,  broke 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  insulted  the  peers,  seated  an  old 
woman  on  the  throne,  and  searched  for  the  journals,  which, 
had  they  been  found,  they  would  have  committed  to  the 
flames.  Not  content  with  this  outrage,  they  compelled  the 
members  of  both  Houses,  whom  they  met  in  the  streets, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never  consent  to  such  a 
union,  or  give  any  vote  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of 
Ireland.  Divers  coaches  belonging  to  obnoxious  persons 
were  destroyed,  and  their  horses  killed  ;  and  a  gibbet  was 
erected  for  one  gentleman  in  particular,  who  narrowly 
escaped  the  ungovernable  rage  of  those  riotous  insurgents. 
A  body  of  horse  and  infantry  were  drawn  out  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  order  to  overawe  the  multitude,  which  at  night 
dispersed  of  itself.  Next  day  addresses  to  the  lord-lieute- 
nant were  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  parliament,  and  a 
committee  of  inquiry  appointed,  that  the  ringleaders  of  the 
tumult  might  be  discovered,  and  brought  to  condign 
punishment. 

§  LV.  When  the  ministry  of  England  received  the  first 
advice,  that  M.  Thurot  had  escaped  from  Dunkirk,  with 
a  small  squadron  of  armed  ships,  having  on  board  a  body 
of  land  troops,  designed  for  a  private  expedition  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  expresses  were  immediately 
despatched  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  forces  in 
North  Britain,  with  orders  to  put  the  forts  along  the  coast 
of  that  kingdom  in  the  best  posture  of  defence;  and  to 
hold  every  thing  in  readiness  to  repel  the  enemy,  in  case 
they  should  attempt  a  descent.  In  consequence  of  these 
instructions,  beacons  were  erected  for  the  immediate  com- 
munication of  intelligence;  places  of  rendezvous  appointed 
for  the  regular  troops  and  militia;  and  strict  orders  issued 
that  no  officer  should  absent  himself  from  his  duty,  on 
any  pretence  whatever.  The  greatest  encomium  that  can 
be  given  to  the  character  of  tliis  partisan,  is  an  account  of 
the  alarm  which  the  sailing  of  his  puny  armament  spread 
through  the  whole  extent  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom, 
wihose  fleets  covered  the  ocean.  Perhaps  Thurot's  career 
would  have  been  sooner  stopped,  had  Commodore  Boys 
been  victualled  foralongercriiise:  but  this  commander  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Leith  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  at  the 
very  time  when  Thurot  was  seen  hovering  on  the  coast 
near  Aberdeen  ;  and  before  the  English  squadron  was  pi'O- 
vided  for  a  prosecution  of  the  cruise,  the  other  had  taken 
shelter  at  Gottenburgh,  in  Sweden. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

i  1.  State  of  the  island  of  Martinique.  §  II.  Eipedilion  againsl  that 
island.  4  III.  Attempt  upon  St.  Pierre.  MV.  Descent  on  the  island 
ofGuadaloupe.    4  V.  SItirmishes  with  tlie  islanders.    }  VI.  Fort  Louis 


reduced.    File  of^ Colonel  Debrisay.     §  V".  Ihe  Enslish  fie. 

Dominique.    5   VII 1.  General  Barringtnn  talces  Gosier,  and  stoi 

post  of   Ucorne.    5  IX.  He  takes  Petittiourg   and  St.  Mary's. 


island  capitulates.  ^  X.  Islan.l  of  Mai  igatante  Uken  by  General  Par- 
liogion.  5  XL  He  returns  to  Kngland.  5  XII.  Treaty  with  the  Indians 
in  North  America,  5  X i 1 1.  Plan  of  the  Campaign.  5  X I \^. '1  iconde- 
mgaand  Crown-Point  abandoned  by  the  French.  (>  XV.  General  Am- 
herst embarks  on  Lake  Champlain.  $  XVI.  Niagara  reduced.  5  XVII. 
Introduction  10  the  expedition  against  Quebec.  $  XVll  I,  General  Wolfe 
lands  on  the  island  of  Orleans.  5  XIX.  And  takes  Point  Levi.  5  XX. 
English  fleet  damaged  by  a  storm.  $  XXI.  General  Wolfe  encamps 
near  thefallsof  the  river  Mootmoreoci.  §  XXII-  And  attacks  the  French 
intrenchments  there,  but  is  repulsed.  §  XXIU.  Brigadier  Murray 
detached  up  the  nver.  ^  XXI V.  Council  of  war  called.  4  XXV.  the 
troops  lana  at  the  heights  of  Abraham.  5  X.WI.  Battle  of  Quebec. 
4XXV11.  Quebec  taken,    j  XXVlll.  Rejoicmgs  in  England. 

§  I.  Having  finished  the  detail  of  the 
■  "  '  actions  achieved  in  the  European  seas,  hv  the 
naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  within  the  compass  of  the 
present  year,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  record  the  exjiloits 
of  the  British  arms  within  the  tropics,  and  particularly  the 
expedition  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  which  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  even  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  mi- 
nistry. A  plan  had  been  formed  for  improving  the  success 
of  the  precedinj  year  in  North  America,  by  carryinsr  the 
British  arms  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  besieoine  Que- 
bec, the  capital  of  Canada.  The  armament  employed 
against  the  French  islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
constituted  part  of  this  design,  inasmuch  as  the  troops  em- 
barked on  that  expedition  were,  in  case  of  a  miscarriage  at 
Martinique,  intended  to  reinforce  the  British  army  in 
North  America,  which  was  justly  considered  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  war.  What  hope  of  success  the  administration 
conceived  from  an  attempt  upon  Martinique,  may  be 
fuessed  from  the  state  of  that  island,  as  it  appeared  in  a 
memorial  presented  by  the  French  king's  lieutenants  of  its 
several  districts,  to  the  general  of  the  French  island,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  issued  in  November,  for  holding 
them  in  readiness  to  march,  and  defend  the  island  from 
the  English,  of  whose  desicn  they  were  apprized.  They 
represented,  that  the  trade  with  the  Dutch  was  become  their 
sole  dependence  :  that  they  could  expect  no  succour  from 
Europe,  by  which  they  had  been  abandoned  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war :  that  the  traders  vested  with 
the  privileges  of  trafficking  among  them  had  abused  the 
intention  of  the  general ;  and,  instead  of  being  of  sen'ice 
to  the  colonv,  had  fixed  an  arbitrary  price  for  all  the  pro- 
visions whicli  they  brought  in,  as  well  for  the  commodities 
which  they  exported  ;  of  consequence,  the  former  was 
valued  at  as  high  a  price  as  their  avarice  could  exact,  and 
the  latter  sunk  as  low  in  value  as  their  own  selfish  hearts 
could  conceive  :  that  the  colony  for  two  months  had  been 
destitute  of  all  kinds  of  provision  ;  the  commodities  of  the 
planters  lay  upon  their  hands,  and  their  necnOes  were  in 
danger  of  perishing  through  hunger  ;  a  circumstance  that 
excited  the  apprehension  of  the  mo-t  dreadful  consequen- 
ces; as  to  slaves,  half  starved,  all  kinds  of  bondage  were 
equal ;  and  people  reduced  to  such  a  situation  were  often 
driven  to  despair,  seeking  in  anarchy  and  confusion  a  re- 
medy from  the  evils  by  which  they  were  oppressed  :  that  the 
best  provided  of  the  inhabitants  laboured  under  the  want 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  other>  had  not  so 
much  as  a  grain  of  salt  in  their  houses :  that  there  was  an 
irreparable  scarcity  of  slaves  to  cultivate  their  land  ;  and 
the  planters  were  reduced  lo  the  necessitv  of  killing  their 
own  cattle,  to  support  the  lives  of  those  who  remained 
alive  ;  so  that  the  mills  were  no  longer  worked,  and  the 
inhabitants  consumed  beforehand  what  ouirht  to  be  re- 
served for  their  sustenance,  in  case  of  being  blocked  up  by 
the  enemy.  They  desired,  therefore, that  the  eeneral  would 
suppress  the  permission  granted  to  particular  merchants, 
and  admit  neutral  vessels  freely  into  their  ports,  that  thev 
might  trade  with  the  colonists  unmolested  and  unrestrained. 
They  observed,  that  the  citadel  of  Port-Royal  seemed  ihe 
principal  object  on  which  the  safety  and  defence  of  the 
country  depended ;  as  the  loss  of  it  would  be  necessarily 
attended  with  the  reduction  of  the  whole  island  ;  theV 
therefore  advised,  that  this  fort  should  be  properly  provided 
with  every  tiling  necessary  for  its  safety  and  defence :  and 
■4  N  2  " 


that  magazines  of  provision,  as  well  as  ammunition, 
should  he  established  in  different  quarters  of  the  island.— 
This  remonstrance  plainly  proves  that  the  island  was  wholly 
unprepared  to  repel  the  meditated  invasion,  and  justifies 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain.  The 
regular  troops  of  Martinique  consisted  of  about  twenty  in- 
dependent companies,  greatly  defective  in  point  of  num- 
ber. The  militia  was  composed  of  burghers  and  planters 
distressed  and  dissatisfied,  mingled  with  a  parcel  of 
wretched  negro  slaves,  groaning  under  the  most  intolerable 
misery,  from  whence  they  could  have  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance but  by  a  speedy  change  of  masters ;  their  magazines 
were  emptv,  anu  tlieir  fortifications  out  of  repair. 

$  II.  Such  was  ihestate  of  Martinique,  when  theinhabitants 
every  day  expected  avisit  from  the  British  armament, whose 
progress  we  shall  now  relate.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  preceding  year.  Captain  Hughes  sailed  from 
St.  Helens  with  eiglit  sail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  four  bomb- 
ketches,  and  a  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  six  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  besides 
eight  hundred  marines  distributed  among  the  ships  of  war  ; 
this  whole  force  being  under  the  command  of  Major-Gene- 
ral  Hrpson,  an  old  experienced  officer,  assisted  fey  Major- 
Gcneral  Barrinsrton,  the  Colonels  .Armiger  and  Haldane, 
the  Lieutenant-Colonels  Trapaud  and  Clavering,  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  brigadiers.  After  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks 
and  ihi  ee  days,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  and  anchor- 
ed in  Carlisle  bay  ;  where  they  joined  Commodore  Moore, 
appointed  by  his  majesty  to  command  the  united  squadron, 
amounting  to  ten  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and 
bomb-ketches.  Ten  days  were  employed  in  supplying 
the  fleet  with  wood  and  water,  in  waiting  for  the  hospital 
ship,  in  reviews,  re-embarkations,  councils  of  war,  assem- 
blies of  the  council  belonging  to  the  island,  in  issuing  pro- 
clamations, and  beating  up  for  volunteers.  At  length,  every 
great  ship  being  reinforced  with  forty  negroes,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  drawing  the  artillery  ;  and  the  troops,  which  did 
not  exceed  five  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  being  joined 
by  two  hundred  highlanders,  belonging  to  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Lord  John  Murray 
in  North  America,  who  were  brought  as  recruits  from 
Scotland,  under  convoy  of  the  ship  Ludlow-castle;  the 
whole  armament  sailed  from  Carlisle  bay  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  January  :  but  by  this  time  the  troops,  unaccustom- 
ed to  a  hot  climate,  were  considerably  weakened  and  re- 
duced by  fevers,  diarrhceas,  the  scurvy,  and  the  small-pox ; 
which  last  disease  had  unhappily  broke  out  amongst  the 
transports.  Next  morning  the  squadron  discovered  the 
island  of  Martinique,  which  was  the  place  of  its  destination. 
The  chief  fortification  of  Martinique  was  the  citadel  of 
Port-Royal,  a  regular  fort,  garrisoned  by  four  companies, 
that  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  thirtv-six  bombardiers,  eighty  Swiss,  and  fourteen 
officers.  One  hundred  barrels  of  beef  constituted  their 
whole  store  of  provision  ;  and  they  were  destitute  of  all 
other  necessaries.  They  were  almost  wholly  unprovided 
with  water  in  the  cisterns,  vvitli  spare  caiTiages  for  tneir  can- 
non, match,  wadding,  and  langrage  :  thev  had  but  a  small 
stock  of  other  ammunition ;  and  the  walls  were  in  many 
parls  decayed.  Tlie  only  preparations  they  had  made  for 
receiving  the  English,  were  some  paltry  intrenchments 
thrown  up  at  St.  Pierre,  and  a  place  called  Casdenavires, 
where  they  imagined  the  descent  would  probably  be  at- 
tempted. On  the  fifteenth  day  of  tlie  month,  tlie  British 
squadron  entered  tlie  great  bay  of  Port-Royal,  some  of  the 
ships  being  exposed  to  the  shot  of  a  battery  erected  on 
the  isle  de  Ranieres,  a  little  island  about  halfway  up  the 
bay.  At  their  first  appearance,  the  Florissant,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  which  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  Captain 
Tyrrel  in  the  IJuckingham,  then  lying  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Negro,  along  with  two  frigates,  turned  up  under  the 
citadel,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  carenage,  behind  the 
fortification.  One  frigate,  called  the  Vestal,  under  favour 
of  the  night,  made  her  escape  through  the  transports,  and 
directed  her  course  for  Europe;  where  she  was  taken  by 
Captain  Hood,  as  we  have  already  related.  Next  day  three 
ships  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  attack  Fort  Nesro,  a  bat- 
tery at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  citadel,  which, 
being  mounted  with  seven  guns  only,  was  soon  silenced, 
and  immediately  possessed  by  a  detachment  of  marines  and 
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sailors ;  wlio,  being  landed  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  clam- 
bered up  the  rock,  and  entered  through  the  embrasures 
Willi  then-  bayonets  fixed.  Here,  however,  they  met  with 
no  resistance :  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  fort  with  pre- 
cipitation. The  British  colours  were  immediately  hoisted, 
and  sentinels  of  ni.arines  posted  upon  the  parapet.  The 
next  care  was  to  spike  and  disable  tlie  cannon,  break  tlie 
cari'iages,  and  destroy  the  powder  which  they  found  m  the 
magazine :  nevertheless,  the  delachment  was  ordered  to 
kfeep  possession  of  the  battery.  This  service  beinj;  success- 
ftilly  performed,  three  ships  were  sent  to  reduce  the  other 
battery  at  Casdenavires,  which  consisted  only  of  four  Kuns, 
and  these  were  soon  rendered  unserviceable.  The  French 
troops,  reinforced  with  niilitia  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  citadel  to  oppose  the  disembarkation,  perceiving  the 
whole  Bntisli  squadron, and  all  the  transports,  already  with- 
in the  bay,  and  Fort  Negro  occupied  by  the  marines,  re- 
tired to  Port-Royal,  leaving  the  beach  open ;  so  that  the 
English  troops  were  landed  without  opposition ;  and, 
being  formed,  advanced  into  the  country  towards  Fort 
Negro,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  lay  all  night 
upon  their  arms ;  while  the  fleet,  which  had  been  galled 
by  bomb-shells  from  the  citadel,  shifted  their  station,  and 
stood  further  up  the  bay.  By  ten  next  day  the  Eiiglisli 
officers  had  brought  up  some  tield-pieces  to  an  eminence, 
and  scoured  the  woods,  from  whence  the  troops  had  been 
greatly  annoyed  by  the  small  shot  of  the  enemy  during  tlie 
best  part  of  the  night,  and  all  that  morning.  At  noon  the 
British  forces  advanced  in  order  towards  the  hill  that  over- 
looked the  town  and  citadel  of  Port-Royal,  and  sustained 
a  troublesome  fire  from  enemies  they  could  not  see;  for 
the  French  militia  were  entirely  covered  by  the  woods  and 
bushes.  This  eminence,  called  the  MorneTortueson,lhous;li 
the  most  important  post  of  the  whole  island,  was  neglected 
by  the  general  of  Martinique,  who  had  resolved  to  blow 
up  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel ;  but,  luckily  for  the 
islanders,  he  had  not  prepared  the  materials  for  this  opera- 
tion, which  must  have  been  attended  with  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  capital,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
country.  Some  of  the  inferior  officers,  knowing  the  im- 
portance of  the  JMorne  Tortueson,  resolved  to  defend  that 
post  with  a  body  of  the  militia,  which  was  reinforced  by 
the  garrisons  of  Port  Negro  and  Casdenavires,  as  well  as 
by  some  soldiers  detached  from  the  Florissant :  but,  not- 
withstanding all  their  endeavours,  as  they  were  entirely 
unprovided  with  cannon,  extremely  defective  in  point  of 
discipline,  dispirited  by  the  pusillanimity  of  their  governor, 
and  in  a  great  measure  disconcerted  by  the  general  con- 
sternation that  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants,  in  all 
probability  they  could  not  have  witlistood  a  spirited  and 
well  conducted  attack  by  regular  forces.  About  two 
o'clock  General  Hopson  thought  proper  to  desist  from  his 
attempt.  He  gave  the  commodore  to  understand,  that  he 
could  not  maintain  his  ground,  unless  the  squadron  would 
supply  him  with  heavy  cannon,  landed  near  the  town  of 
Port-Royal,  at  a  savannah,  where  the  boats  must  have  been 
greatly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  ;  or  assist  him  in 
attacking  the  citadel  by  sea,  while  he  should  make  his 
approaches  by  land.  Both  these  expedients^  being  deem- 
ed impracticable  by  a  council  of  war,  the  troops  were  re- 
called from  their  advanced  posts,  and  re-embarked  in  the 
evening,  without  any  considerable  molestation  from  the 
enemy.  Their  attempt  on  the  Morne  Tortueson  had  cost 
them  several  men,  including  two  officers,  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  attack  ;  and,  in  revenge  for  this  loss,  they  burned 
the  sugar-canes,  and  desolated  the  country,  in  their  retreat. 
The  inhabitants  of  Martinique  could  hardly  credit  the 
testimony  of  their  own  senses,  when  they  saw  themselves 
thus  delivered  from  all  their  fears,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  confusion  ;  when  the 
principal  individuals  among  them  had  resigned  all  thought 
of  further  resistance;  and  were  actually  assembled  at  the 
public  hall  in  Port-Royal,  to  send  deputies  to  the  English 
general,  with  proposals  of  capitulation  and  surrender. 

a  1  he  commodore  offered  to  laml  (he  cannon  on  the  other  side  of  Point 
Ne(tro,  at  a  place  equally  near  the  road  from  the  Enftlish  army  at  Port- 
Koyal,  and  eveii  rause  them  toJ)e  drawn  lip  by  the 


the  troops  the  least  trouble.    Hut  this  ntft 
Jlopson  afterwards  declared,  that  he  d" 
message  in  the  sense  which  it  was  meant 


_-  cente.l.    Gen.ral 

ot  understanu  Mr.   Moore's 
"Ply. 


§  III.  Tlie  majority  of  the  British  officers,  who  consti- 
tuted a  council  of  war  held  for  this  purpose,*"  having  given 
their  opinion,  that  it  might  be  for  his  majesty's  service  to 
make  an  attack  upon  St.  Pierre,  the  fleet  proceeded  to  that 
part  of  the.island,  and  entered  the  bay  on  the  nineteenth. 
The  commodore  told  the  general,  that  he  made  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  reduce  the  town  of  St.  Pierre ;  but  as  the 
ships  might  be  disabled  in  the  attack,  so  as  not  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  proceed  immediately  on  any  material  service; 
as  the  troops  might  be  reduced  in  their  numbers,  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  future  attacks ;  and  as  the  reduction  of 
the  island  of  Guadaloupe  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
sugar  colonies ;  Mr.  Moore  proposed  that  the  armament 
should  immediately  proceed  to  that  island :  and  the  general 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  The  reasons  produced  on  this  oc- 
casion are,  we  apprehend,  such  as  may  be  urged  against 
every  operation  of  war.  Certain  it  is,  no  conquest  can  be 
attempted,  either  by  sea  or  land,  without  exposing  the 
ships  and  troops  to  a  possibility  of  being  disabled  and 
diminished  ;  and  the  same  possiLnlity  militated  as  strongly 
against  an  attempt  upon  Guadaloupe,  as  it  could  possibly 
discourage  the  attack  of  St.  Pierre.  Besides,  Martinique 
was  an  object  of  greater  importance  than  Guadaloupe;": 
as  being  the  principal  place  possessed  by  the  French  in 
those  seas,  and  that  to  which  the  operations  of  the  armament 
were  expressly  limited  by  the  instructions  received  from 
the  ministry.  St.  Pierre  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce ;  and  at  that  very  juncture  about  forty  sail  of 
merchant  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bav.  Tlie  town  was 
defended  by  a  citadel  regularly  fortified,  but  at  that  time 
poorly  garrisoned,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
fire  of  the  whole  squadron ;  for  the  sliore  was  bold,  and 
the  water  sufficient  to  float  any  ship  of  the  line.  Before 
the  resolution  of  proceeding  to  Guadaloupe  was  taken, 
the  commodore  had  ordered  the  bay  to  be  sounded  ;  and 
directed  the  Rippon  to  advance,  and  silence  a  battery 
situated  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  St.  Pierre. 
Accordingly,  Captain  .lekyll,  who  commanded  that  ship, 
stood  in,  and  anchoring  close  to  the  shore,  attacked  it  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  abandoned. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  Rippon  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
three  other  batteries,  from  which  she  received  considerable 
damage  both  in  her  hull  and  rigging ;  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  running  aground,  when  orders  were  given  to 
tow  her  out  of  danger. 

§  IV.  The  whole  armament  having  abandoned  the 
design  on  Martinique,  directed  their  course  to  Guadaloupe, 
another  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  lying  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  leagues  to  the  westward,  about  fifteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth ;  divided  into  two  parts  by 
a  small  channel,  which  the  inhabitants  cross  in  a  ferry- 
boat. The  western  division  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Basseterre ;  and  here  the  metropolis  stands,  defended  by 
the  citadel  and  other  fortifications.  The  eastern  part,  called 
Grandterre,  is  destitute  of  fresh  water,  which  abounds  in 
the  other  division  ;  and  is  defended  by  Fort-Louis,  with  a 
redoubt,  which  commands  the  road  in  the  district  of 
(iosier.  The  gut,  or  canal,  that  separates  the  two  parts,  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Salt-River,  having  I 
a  road  or  bay  at  each  end ;  namely,  the  great  Cul-de-sac, 
and  the  small  Cul-de-sac.  Guadaloupe  is  encumbered 
with  high  mountains  and  precipices,  to  which  the  inhabit- 
ants used  to  convey  their  valuable  effects  in  time  of  danger: 
but  here  are  also  beautiful  plains  watered  by  brooks  and 
rivers,  which  fertilize  the  soil,  enabling  it  to  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and 
cassia ;  besides  plenty  of  rice,  potatoes,  all  kinds  of  pulse, 
and  fruit  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  country  is  populous 
and  flourishing,  and  the  government  comprehends  two 
smaller  islands,  called  All  Saints,  and  Deseada,  which 
appear  at  a  small  distance  from  the  coast,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  The  British  squadron  having  arrived 
at  Basseterre,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack  by 
sea  upon  the  citadel,  the  town  and  other  batteries  by  which 

make  another  landins  on  the  southward  of  the  carenage.  In  this  case,  the 
pilots  declared  it  would  be  extremely  diffirulf,  if  not  impracticable,  for 
the  fleet  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  army. 


;  Only  as  belnc  the 


ent :  for  Guadaloupe  makes  a  much 
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it  was  defended.  A  disposition  being  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  large  ships  took  their  respective  statioiis  next 
morning,  which  was  the  twenty-third  day  of  January.  At 
nine,  the  Lion,  commanded  by  Captain  Trelawney,  began 
the  engagement  against  a  battery  of  nine  guns ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  continued  to  place  themselves  abreast  of 
the  other  batteries  and  the  citadel,  nrliich  mounted  forty- 
si.K  cannon,  besides  two  mortars.  Tlie  action  in  a  Imie 
time  became  general,  and  was  maintained  on  both  sides 
for  several  hours  with  great  vivacity ;  while  the  com- 
modore, who  had  shifted  his  pendant  into  the  U'ool- 
wich  frigate,  kept  aloof  without  gun-shot,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  disengaged  to  viev^f  the  state  of  the  battle,'' 
and  give  his  orders  with  the  greater  deliberation.  This 
expedient  of  an  admiral's  removing  his  flag  and  retir- 
ing from  the  action  while  his  own  ship  is  engaged,  how- 
ever consonant  to  reason,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  practised  upon  any  occasion,  except  in  one  instance, 
at  Carthagena,  where  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  quitted  Ins  own 
ship,  when  she  n^as  ordered  to  stand  in,  and  cannonade 
the  fort  of  Boca-Chica.  In  this  present  attack,  all  the  sea 
commanders  behaved  with  extraordinary  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion, particularly  the  Captains  Leslie,  Burnet,  Gayton, 
Jekyll,  Trelawney,  and  Shuldam  ;  who,  in  the  hottest  tu- 
mult of  the  action,  distinguished  themselves  equally  by 
their  courage,  impetuosity,  and  deliberation.  About  five 
in  the  afternoon  the  fire  of  the  citadel  slackened.  The 
Burford  and  Berwick  were  driven  out  to  sea ;  so  that 
Captain  Shuldham,  in  the  Panther,  was  unsustaiiied  ; 
and  two  batteries  played  upon  the  Rippon,  Captain 
Jekyll,  who  by  two  in  the  afternoon  silenced  the 
guns  of  one,  called  the  Morne-rogue ;  but  at  the  same 
time  could  not  prevent  his  ship  from  running  aground. 
The  enemy  perceiving  her  disaster,  assembled  in  great 
numbers  on  the  hill,  and  lined  the  trenches,  from  whence 
they  poured  in  a  severe  fire  of  musketry.  The  militia 
afterwards  brought  up  a  cannon  of  eishteen  pound  ball, 
and  for  two  hours  raked  her  fore  and  aft  with  considerable 
effect :  nevertheless,  Captain  Jekyll  returned  the  fire  with 
equal  courage  and  perseverance,  though  his  people  drop- 
ped on  every  side,  until  all  his  grape-shot  and  wadding 
were  expended,  and  all  his  rigging  cut  to  pieces ;  to 
crown  his  misfortune,  a  box,  containing  nine  hundred 
cartridges,  blew  up  on  the  poop,  and  set  the  ship  on 
fire;  which,  however,  was  soon  extinguished.  In  the 
meantime,  the  captain  threw  out  a  signal  of  distress  ; 
to  which  no  regard  was  paid,  =tiU  Captain  Leslie,  of  the 
Bristol,  coming  from  sea,  and  observing  his  situation, 
ran  in  between  the  Rippon  and  the  battery ;  and  en- 
gaged with  such  impetuosity,  as  made  an  immediate 
diversion  in  favour  of  Captain  Jekyll,  whose  ship  remained 
aground,  notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  that  could  be 
given,  till  midrisht,  when  she  floated,  and  escaped  from 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction.  At  seven  in  the  evening,  all 
the  other  large  ships,  having  silenced  the  guns  to  which 
they  ha<l  been  respectively  opposed,  joined  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  The  four  bombs  being  anchored  near  the  shore,  be- 
gan to  ply  the  town  with  shells  and  carcasses ;  so  that  in 
a  little  time  the  houses  were  in  flames,  the  magazines  of 
gunpowder  blew  up  with  the  most  terrible  explosion;  and 
about  ten  o'clock  the  whole  place  blazed  out  in  one  gene- 
ral conflagration.  Next  day  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
fleet  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Basseterre,  where 
they  found  the  hulls  of  divers  ships  which  the  enemy  had 
set  on  fire  at  their  approach  :  several  ships  turned  out  and 
endeavoured  to  escape,  but  were  intercepted  and  taken  by 
the  English  squadron.  At  five,  the  troops  landed  without 
opposition,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  and  citadel, 

d  Ite  sliifterj  tiis  broad  pendant  on  lioard  the  Woolwicli.  as  well  to 
direct  and  keep  the  transports  together  in  a  proper  posture  Tor  the  landins 
or  the  troops,  as  In  cover  the  disembarl^ation  ;  and  also  to  consult  proper 
measures  with  the  general,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  Mr.  Moore's  heni? 
wiih  him  ;  and  requested  that  he.  with  the  other  general  otfirers  and 
enKtneep..  fniiiht  be  admitted  on  board  the  Woolwich,  in  order  to  consult, 
and  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  landing  the  troops,  as  the  service  ne- 
cessarily required. 

e  In  all  probability  it  was  not  perceived  by  the  commodore, 
f  the  letter  was  to  this  ettect : 
•'  Tp  thtir  ExcelUneiet  Mesi.  Hopiim  and  Maore,  Cfttcra/  Officers  of  Ins 
_^  Brilfannic  Majeilp,  at  hnneierre. 

. ,  •*  I  have  received  the  letter  which  your  excellencies  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  write  of  the  twenty.fifth.  Vnu  make  me  proposals  which  could 
arise  from  nothing  but  the  facility  with  which  vou  have  got  possession  of 
U»e  little  town  and  citadel  of  Basseterre  ;  for  oU'erwise  \ouout'lil  to  dome 


which  they  found  entirely  abandoned.  Thev  learned  from 
a  Genoese  deserter,  that  the  regular  troops  of  the  island 
consisted  of  five  companies  only,  the  number  of  the  whole 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  men  ;  and  that  they  had  laid 
a  train  to  blow  up  the  powder  magazine  in  the  citadel : 
but  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  with  such  precipitation,  as 
did  not  permit  them  to  execute  this  design.  The  tram 
was  immediately  cut  off,  and  the  magazine  secured.  "The 
nails  with  which  they  had  spiked  up  their  cannon  were 
drilled  out  by  the  matrosses ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
British  colours  were  hoisted  on  the  parapet.  Part  of  the 
troops  took  possession  of  an  advantageous  post  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  part  entered  the  town,  which  still  continued 
burning  with  great  violence.  In  the  morning,  at  dav- 
break,  the  enemy  appeared,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand, 
about  four  miles  from  the  town,  as  if  they  intended  to 
throw  up  intrenchments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  house 
where  the  governor  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  declaring 
he  would  maintain  his  ground  to  die  last  extremity.  To 
this  resolution,  indeed,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pass  called  the 
Dos  d'Ane,  a  cleft  through  a  mountainous  ridge,  opening 
a  communication  with  Capesterre,  a  more  level  and  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  island.  The  ascent  from  Basseterre  to 
this  pass  was  so  steep,  and  the  way  so  broken  and  inter- 
rupted by  rocks  and  gullies,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
attacking  itwith  success,  exceptatthe  first  landing,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  under  the  dominion  of  a  panic.  They 
very  soon  recovered  their  spirits  and  recollection,  assem- 
bled and  fortified  themselves  among  the  hills,  armed  and 
arrayed  their  negroes,  and  affected  to  hold  the  invaders  at 
defiance.  A  flag  of  truce  being  sent,  with  offers  of  terms 
to  their  governor,  the  Chevalier  d'Etriel,  he  rejected  them 
in  a  letter,  with  which  his  subsequent  conduct  but  ill 
agreed.'  Indeed,  from  the  beginning,  his  deportment  had 
been  such  as  save  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  his 
character.  When  the  British  squadron  advanced  to  the 
attack,  instead  of  visiting  in  person  the  citadel  and  batte- 
ries, in  order  to  encourage  and  animate  his  people  by  his 
exhortation  and  example,  he  retired  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger  to  a  distant  plantation,  where  he  remained  a  tame 
spectator  of  the  destruction  in  which  his  principal  town 
and  citadel  were  involved.  Next  morning,  when  he  ought 
to  have  exerted  himself  in  preventing  the  disembarkation 
of  the  English  troops,  who  had  a  difiieult  shore  and  vio- 
lent surf  to  surmount,  and  when  he  might  have  defended 
the  intrenchments  and  lines  which  had  been  made  to  op- 
pose their  landing,  he  abandoned  all  these  advantages, 
and  took  shelter  among  the  mountains  that  were  deemed 
inaccessible. 

§  V.  But  howsoever  deficient  the  governor  niiglit  have 
been  in  the  article  of  courage,  certain  it  is  the  inhaliitants 
behaved  with  great  spirit  and  activity  m  defence  of  their 
country.  They  continually  harassed  the  scouring  detach- 
ments, by  firing  upon  them  from  woods  and  sugar  planta- 
tions, which  last  the  English  burned  about  their  ears  m 
resentment.  Their  armed  negroes  were  very  expert  in  this 
kind  of  bush  fighting.  The  natives  or  militia  appeared  in 
considerable  parties,  and  even  encountered  detached  bo- 
dies of  the  British  army.  A  lady  of  masculine  courage, 
whose  name  was  Ducharmy,  having  armed  her  slaves, 
they  made  several  bold  attempts  upon  an  advanced  post, 
occupied  by  Major  Melville,  and  threw  up  intrenchments 
upon  a  hill  opposite  to  the  station  of  this  officer,  who  had 
all  along  signalized  himself  by  his  uncommon  intrepidity, 
vigilance,  and  conduct.  At  length  the  works  of  this  virago 
were  stormed  by  a  regular  detachment,  which,  after  an 
obstinate  and  dangerous  conflict,  entered  the  intrenchment 

the  justice  to  believe  they  could  not  be  received.  You  have  strength  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  the  exteriors  of  the  island  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  interiors, 
the  match  between  us  is  equal.  As  to  the  consequences  that  may  attend 
my  refusal,  1  am  persuaded  they  will  be  no  other  than  such  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  taws  of  war.  Should  we  be  disappointed  in  this  particular, 
we  have  a  master  powerful  enouah  to  revenge  any  injury  we  may  sustain. 
I  am  with  respect, 


'  Gentlemen. 


'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Nadau  D'Eteeil." 

It  is  pretty  remarkable,  that  the  apprehension  of  cruel  usage  from  the 
English,  who  are  undoubtedly  the  most  generous  and  humane  eoenites  un- 
der the  sun,  not  only  prevailed  among  the  common  French  soldiery  Ihrough- 


!  liberal  turn  of  thinking. 
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sword  III  hand,  and  burned  the  houses  and  plantations. 
Some  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  a  great  number  taken. 
Of  the  English  deiachmenl  twelve  soldiei-s  were  slain,  and 
thirty  wounded,  iiicludmK  three  subaltern  officers,  one  of 
whom  lost  his  arm.  Tlie  irreatest  body  of  the  enemy 
always  appeared  at  the  iiovernor's  head-quarters,  where  they 
had  raised  a  redoubt,  and  thrown  up  intrenchments.  From 
these  a  considerable  detachment  advanced  on  the  0th  dav 
•f  February,  in  the  mornini;,  towards  the  citadel,  and  fell 
in  with  an  English  party,  "horn  they  eiigai.;ed  with  great 
vivacitv ;  but,  after  a  short  though  warm  dispute,  thcv  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  some  loss.  Without  all  doubt,  the 
inhaliitants  of  Guadaloupe  pursued  the  most  sensible  plan 
that  could  possibly  have  neen  projected  for  their  own 
safety.  Instead  of  liazirding  ageneral  engagement  against 
regular  troops,  in  which  they  could  have  no  prospect  of 
success,  they  resolved  to  weary  them  out,  by  maintaining 
a  kind  of  petty  war  in  separate  parties,  to  alarm  and  harass 
the  English  with  hard  duty  in  a  sultry  climate,  where  they 
were  but  indifferently  supplied  with  provision  and  refresh- 
ment. Nor  were  their  hopes  in  this  particular  disappoint- 
ed. Both  ihe  army  and  the  navy  were  invaded  with  fevers, 
and  other  diseases,  epidemical  in  those  hot  countries  :  and 
the  regimental  hospitals  were  so  crowded,  that  it  was 
judged  convenient  to  send  tive  hundred  sick  men  to  the 
island  of  Antigua,  where  they  might  be  properly  attended. 
§  VI.  In  the  meantime,  the  reduction  of  the  islanders 
on  the  side  of  Guadaloupe  appearing  more  and  more 
impracticable,  the  general  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
war  to  the  eastern  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  island, 
called  Grandeterre,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  defended  by  a  strong  battery,  called  Fort- Louis.  In 
pursuance  of  this  determination,  the  great  ships  were  sent 
round  to  Grandeterre,  in  order  to  reduce  this  fortifica- 
tion, which  they  accordingly  attacked  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  February.  After  a  severe  cannonadinij,  which 
lasted  SIX  hours,  a  body  of  marines  being  landed  with  the 
highlanders,?  they  drove  the  enemy  from  their  intrench- 
ments sword  in  hand  ;  and,  taking  possession  of  the  fort, 
hoisted  the  English  colours.  In  a  few  days  after  this 
exploit.  General  Hopson  dying  at  Basseterre,  the  chief 
command  devolved  on  General  Barrington,  who  resolved 
to  prosecute  the  final  reduction  of  the  island  with  vigour 
ana  despatch.  As  one  step  towards  this  conquest,  the 
commodore  ordered  two  ships  of  war  to  cruise  off  the 
island  of  St.  Eustatia,  and  prevent  the  Dutch  traders  from 
assisting  the  natives  of  Guadaloupe,  whom  they  had 
hitherto  constantly  supplied  with  provisions,  since  thev 
retired  to  the  niountain>.  General  Barrington,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  his  command,  ordered  the  troops  who 
wei-e  encamped  to  strike  their  tents  and  huts,  that  the 
etiemy  might  imagine  he  intended  to  remain  in  this  quar- 
ter ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  batteries  in  and  about  Basse- 
terre were  blown  up  and  destroyed,  the  detachments 
recalled  from  the  advanced  posts,  and  the  whole  army 
re-embarked  except  one  regiment,  with  a  detachment  of 
artillery,  left  in  garrison  at  the  citadel,  the  command  of 
which  was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Debrisay,  an  accomplish- 
ed officer  of  great  experience.  The  enemy  no  sooner 
perceived  the  coast  cl.-ar  than  they  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  the  town, 
from  which  however  they  were  driven  by  the  fire  of  the 
citadel.  They  afterwards  erected  a  battery,  from  whence 
thev  annoyed  this  fortification  both  with  shot  and  shells, 
and  even  threatened  a  regular  attack  ;  but  as  often  as  they 
approached  the  place,  they  were  repulsed  by  sallies  from 
the  castle.""  In  the  midst  of  those  hostilities,  the  gallant 
Debrisay,  toeether  with  Major  Trollop,  one  lieutenant, 
two  bombardiers,  and  several  common  soldiers,  were 
blown  up,  and  perished,  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine  at  the  flanked  angle  of  the  south-east  bastion. 

g  A  reinforcrment  of  two  or  three  hitn'ired  hishlanders  had  joined  the 
fleet  imme'llAtely  heNTL-  the  troops  taniled  on  Guadaloupe. 

h  I  he  bailerv  uliich  they  had  riiiM.d  was  attacked  at  noon,  taken,  anti 
destroyed  by  Oaptain  Blonier,  of  Ihe  sixty-first  regiment. 

i  The  reasons  assigned  by  Ihe  commodore  for  his  conduct  in  this  particu- 
lar, are  these: —  I  he  bay  of  Dominique  was  theonty  place  in  which  he  could 
rendezvous  ami  unite  his  squadron.  Here  he  refreshed  his  men.  who  were 
grown  sickly  in  consequence  of  suhsistin:;  on  salt  provi 


retnaiaiog  in  this  situation,  lie  Itkew 


The  confusion  necessarily  produced  by  such  an  unfortu- 
nate accident,  encouraged  the  enemy  to  come  pouring 
down  from  the  hills,  in  order  to  make  their  advantage  of 
the  disaster;  but  they  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  fire  of 
the  garrison.  The  general,  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
fate  of  Colonel  Debrisay,  conferred  the  government  of  the 
fort  upon  Major  Melville,  and  sent  thither  the  chief  engi- 
neer to  repair  and  improve  the  fortifications. 

§  VII.  In  the  meantime.  Commodore  Moore  havine 
received  certain  intelligence  that  Alons.  de  Bompart  had 
arrived  at  Martinique,  with  a  squadron  consisting  of  eight 
sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  having  on  board  a  whole 
battalion  of  Swiss,  and  some  other  troops,  to  reinforce  the 
garrisons  of  the  island,  he  called  in  his  cruisers,  and  sailed 
immediately  to  the  bay  of  Dominique,  an  island  to  wind- 
ward, at  the  distance  of  nine  leagues  from  Guadaloupe, 
whence  he  could  always  sail  to  oppose  any  design  which 
the  French  commander  might  form  against  the  operations 
of  the  British  armaments.  For  what  reason  Mr.  Moore 
did  not  sail  immediately  to  the  bay  of  Port  Hoyal  in 
Martinique,  where  he  knew  the  F'rench  squadron  lay  at 
anchor,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Had  he  taken 
that  step,  M.  Bompart  must  either  have  given  him  battle, 
or  retired  into  the  carenage,  behind  the  citadel ;  in  which 
last  case,  the  English  commander  might  have  anchored 
between  Pi>;eon-island  and  Fort  Negro,  and  thus  blocked 
him  up  effectually.  By  retiring  to  Dominique,  he  left  the 
sea  open  to  French  privateers,  who  roved  along  the  coasts 
of  these  islands,  and  in  a  very  little  time  carried  into 
Martinique  above  fourscore  merchant  ships  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  These  continual  depreda- 
tions committed  under  the  nose  of  the  English  commo- 
dore, irritated  the  planters  of  the  English  islands,  some  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  circulated  unfavourable  reports  of 
that  gentleman's  character.' 

§  Vm.  Cieneral  Barrington  being  left  with  no  more 
than  one  shin  of  forty  guns  for  the  protection  of  the  trans- 
ports, fornietl  a  plan  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  Guadaloupe 
by  detachments,  and  the  success  fully  answered  his  ex- 
pectation. He  determined  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
division  of  the  island  called  Grandeterre,  and  for  that 
purpose  allotted  six  hundred  men  :  who,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Crump,  landed  between  the  towns  of  St. 
Ann  and  St.  Frantjois  :  and  destroyed  some  batteries  of 
the  enemy,  from  whom  he  sustained  very  little  opposition. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  a  detachment  of  three  hun- 
dred men  attacked  the  town  of  Gosier,  which  notwith- 
standing a  severe  fire,  they  took  by  storm,  drove  the 
garrison  into  the  woods,  set  fire  to  tlie  place,  and  demo- 
lished the  battery  and  intrenchment  raised  for  its  defence. 
This  service  being  happily  performed,  the  detachment  was 
ordered  to  force  their  way  to  Fort-Louis,  while  the  garri- 
son of  that  castle  was  directed  to  make  two  sallies,  in 
order  to  favour  their  irruption.  Tliey  accordingly  pene- 
trated, with  some  loss  sustained  in  forcing  a  strong  pass, 
and  took  possession  of  a  battery  which  the  enemy  had 
raised  against  the  English  camp,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fort-Louis.  Tlie  general,  having  hitherto  succeeded  in 
his  designs,  formed  the  sheme  of  surprising  at  one  time 
the  three  towns  of  Petit-bourg,  Gonoyave,  and  St.  Mary, 
situated  on  the  Basseterre  side  of  the  little  Cul-de-Sac,and 
committed  the  execution  of  it  to  the  Colonels  Crump  and  ] 
Clavering  ;  but  the  night  appointt  d  for  the  service  proved  1 
exceedingly  dark  and  tempestuous  ;  and  the  negro  con-  * 
doctors  were  so  frightened,  that  they  ran  several  of  the 
flat-bottimed  boats  on  the  shoals  tliat  skirt  this  part  of  the 
island.  Colonel  Clavering  landed  with  about  eighty  men; 
but  found  himself  so  entangled  with  mangrove  trees,  and 
the  mud  so  impassably  deep,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
embark,  though  not  before  the  enemy  had  discovered  his 
design.    This  project  having  miscarried,  the  general  de- 


i  here  he  supported  the  army,  the  commander  of  which  was  unwillinff 
t  he  should  remove  to  a  greater  distance.  Mad  he  sailed  to  Port-Uoyaf, 
would  have  found  the  enemy's  squadron  so  disposed,  that  he  could  not 
'e  attacked  them,  unless  M.  de  Bompart  had  beeu  inclined  to  hazard  all 
i<m.  Had  he  anchored  in  the  bav,  all  his  cruisers  must  liave  been 
ployed  in  convcyins  provision  and  stores  to  the  squadron,  there  he 
ilil  not  tiave  procured  either  fresh  pio'  '  ' 


shad 


Id  be 
nicatioD  with,  or  intelligence  from,  tlie  army  in  Ux 
d  Islands,  in  le.ss  thao  ei^ht  or  ten  days. 
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tached  the  same  commanders,  whose  gallantrv  and  conduct 
cannot  be  sufficiently  applauded,  with  a  detachment  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volunteers  from  Antigua,  to  land  in  a  bay  not  Air  from  the 
town  of  ArnonviUe,  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  little  Cul-de-Sac, 
under  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  ship  Woolwich.  The 
enemy  made  no  opposition  to  their  landing ;  but  retreat- 
ed, as  the  English  advanced,  to  a  strong  inlrenchraent 
thrown  up  behmd  tlie  river  Licorne,  a  post  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  it  covered  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the 
bay  of  Mahaut,  where  provisions  and  supplies  of  all  sorts 
were  landed  from  St.  Eustatia.  The  river  was  rendered 
inaccessible  by  a  morass  covered  with  mangroves,  except 
at  two  narrow  passes,  which  thev  had  fortified  with  a 
redoubt  and  intrenchments  well  pallisaded,  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  militia  :  besides, 
the  narrow  roads,  through  which  only  they  could  be 
attacked,  were  intersected  with  deep  and  wide  ditches. 
Notwithstandmg  these  disadvantages,  the  English  com- 
manders determined  to  hazard  an  assault.  \\  hile  four 
field-pieces  and  two  howitzers  maintained  a  constant  fire 
upon  the  top  of  the  intrenchments,  the  regiment  of 
Duroure  and  tlio  liighlanders  advanced  under  this  cover, 
firing  by  platoons  with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  enemy, 
intimidated  by  their  cool  and  resolute  behaviour,  began  to 
abandon  the  first  intrenchment  on  the  left.  Then  the 
highlanders,  drawmg  their  swords,  and  sustained  by  part 
of  the  regiment,  threw  themselves  in  with  their  usual 
impetuosity,  and  followed  the  fugitives  pellmell  into  the 
redoubt,  of  which  they  took  possession  :  but  they  still 
maintained  their  ground  within  the  intrenchments  on  the 
right,  from  whence  they  annoyed  the  assailants  both  with 
musketry  and  cannon.  In  half  an  hour,  an  occasional 
bridge  being  made,  the  English  troops  passed  the  river, 
in  order  to  attack  this  post,  which  the  enemy  abandoned 
with  precipitation  :  notwithstanding  all  their  haste,  how- 
ever, about  seventy  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among 
those  some  of  the  most  considerable  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  This  advantage  cost  the  English  two  officers  and 
thirteen  men  killed,  and  above  fifty  wounded. 

§  IX.  The  roads  being  mended  for  the  passage  of  the 
artillery,  the  troops  advanced  towards  Petitbourg, harassed 
in  their  inarch  by  flying  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  arrived 
late  at  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lizarde,  the  only 
fords  of  which  the  French  had  fortified  with  strong  in- 
trenchments, protected  by  a  battery  of  four  cannon, 
erected  on  a  rising  ground  in  their  rear.  Colonel  Claver- 
ing,  while  he  amused  them  all  night  at  this  place  by  a 
constant  fire  into  their  lines,  transported  in  two  canoes, 
which  he  launched  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  down 
the  river,  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  by  day-break,  to 
attack  them  on  the  other  side  in  flank,  while  lie  advanced 
in  front  at  the  head  of  his  little  army  ;  but  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  sustain  the  assault.  On  the  contrary,  they 
no  sooner  perceived  his  intention,  than  they  forsook  the 
post,  and  fled  without  order.  Colonel  Clavering,  having 
passed  the  river,  pursued  them  to  Petilbourg,  which  they 
had  also  fortified  ;  and  here  he  found  Captain  Uvedale, 
of  the  Grenada  bomb-ketch,  throwing  shells  into  the  re- 
doubt. He  forthwith  sent  detachments  to  occupy  the 
neighbouring  heights  ;  a  circumstance  which  the  enemy 
no  sooner  observed,  than  they  deserted  the  place,  and  re- 
tired with  great  expedition.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
Captain  Steel  destroyed  a  battery  at  (Jonoyave,  a  strong 
post,  which,  though  it  might  have  been  defended  against 
an  army,  the  French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  after 
having  made  a  hastv  discharge  of  their  artillery.  At  the 
same  time  Colonel  Crump  was  detached  with  seven  hun- 
dred men  to  the  bay  of  Mahaut,  where  he  burned  the  town 
and  batteries,  which  he  found  abandoned,  together  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  provisions,  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  island  of  St.  Eustatia.  Colonel  Clavering,  having  left 
a  small  garrison  at  Petitbourg,  began  his  march  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  month  towards  St.  Mary's,  where  he 
understood  the  enemy  had  collected  their  whole  force, 
thrown  up  intrenchments,  and  raised  barricadoes  :  but 
they  had  left  their  rear  unguarded.  Tiie  English  com- 
mander immediately  detached  Colonel  Barlow,  with  a 
body  of  troops,  to  attack  them  from  that  quarter,  while  he 
himself  advanced  against  the  front  of  their  intrenchment. 


They  stood  but  one  cannon-shot,  and  then  fled  to  their 
lines  and  batteries  at  St.  Mary's,  the  flanks  of  which  were 
covered  with  woods  and  precipices.  When  they  per- 
ceived the  English  troops  endeavouring  to  surmount  these 
difficulties,  and  turn  their  lines,  they  quitted  them,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  design  ;  and  were  immediately  attack- 
ed with  such  vivacity,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire  of 
musketry  and  cannon,  that  they  abandoned  their  ground, 
and  fied  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving  the  field  and-  all 
their  artillery  to  the  victors,  who  took  up  their  quarters  for 
that  night  at  St.  Mary's.  Next  day  they  entered  the 
charming  country  of  Capesterre,  where  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  negroes  belonging  to  one  planter  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Here  Colonel  Clavering  was  met  by  Messieurs 
de  Clainvilliers  and  Duqueruy,  deputed  by  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  island  to  know  what  capitulation  would 
be  granted.  These  he  conducted  to  Petitbourg,  where 
they  were  presented  to  General  Barrington ;  who,  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  the  fleet,  the  small  number  of  his 
forces,  daily  diminishing,  the  difficulty  of  the  country,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  enemy's  being  reinforced  from 
INIartinique,  wisely  took  the  advantage  of  the  present 
panic,  and  settled  terms  of  capitulation  without  delay. 
The  sanity  of  this  resolution  soon  appeared.  The  inha- 
bitants had  just  signed  the  agreement,  when  a  messenger 
arrived  in  their  camp,  with  information  that  M.  de  Beau- 
harnois,  the  general  of  the  French  islands,  had  landed  at 
St.  Anne's,  to  the  windward,  with  a  reinforcement  from 
-Martinique,  consisting  of  six  hundred  regulars  from 
Europe,  about  fifteen  hundred  volunteers,  besides  a  great 
number  of  the  militia,  drafted  from  the  companies  of 
Martinique,  with  a  great  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
mortars  and  artillery,  under  convoy  of  the  squadron  com- 
manded by  M.  de  Bompart ;  who  no  sooner  learned  that 
the  capitulation  was  signed,  than  he  re-embarked  the 
troops  and  stores  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  re- 
turned to  Martinique.  Thus  we  see  the  conquest  of  this 
important  island,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  sugar  than  is  made  in  any  of  the  English 
plantations,  was  as  much  owing  to  accident  as  to  the 
valour  of  the  troops  and  the  conduct  of  the  general  ;  for, 
had  the  reinforcement  arrived  an  hour  sooner  than  it 
actually  landed,  in  all  probability  the  English  would  have 
found  it  impracticable  to  finish  the  reduction  of  Guada- 
loupe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  natives  certainly  deserved 
great  commendation,  not  only  for  persevering  so  gallantly 
in  defence  of  their  country,  hut  also  for  their  fortitude  in 
bearing  everv  species  of  distress.  They  now  quitted  the 
Dos  d'Ane,  and  all  their  other  posts,  and  returned  to  their 
respective  habitations.  Tiie  town  of  Basseterre,  being 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  the  inhabitants  began  to  clear 
away  the  rubliish,  and  erect  occasional  sheds,  where  they 
resumed  their  several  occupations  with  that  good  hu- 
mour so  peculiar  to  the  French  nation ;  and  General 
Barrington  humanely  indulged  them  with  all  the  assist- 
ance in  his  power. 

§  X.  The  small  islands  of  Deseada,  Los  Santos,  and 
Petitterre,  were  comprised  in  the  capitulation  of  Guada- 
loupe.  'The  inhabitants  of  Marigalante,  whidi  lies  about 
three  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Grandeterre,  extendini; 
twenty  miles  in  length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  flat  and  fertile, 
but  p'oorly  watered  and  ill-fortified,  having  refused  to 
submit  when  summoned  bv  the  squadron  to  surrender. 
General  Barrington  resolved  to  reduce  them  by  force.  He 
embarked  a  bodv  of  troops  on  hoard  of  transports,  which 
sailed  tliither  under  convoy  of  three  ships  of  war  and  two 
bomb  vessels  from  Prince  Rupert's  bay,  and  at  their 
appearance  the  islanders  submitting,  received  an  English 
garrison.  Before  this  period.  Commodore  Moore  having 
received  intelligence  that  M.  de  Bompart  had  sailed  horn 
Martinique,  with  design  to  land  a  reinforcement  on 
Guadaloupe,  and  that  his  squadron  was  seen  seven 
leagues  to  windward  of  Marigalante,  he  sailed  from 
Prince  Rupert's  bay,  and  turned  to  windward.  After 
having  been  beating  about  for  five  davs  to  very  little 
purpose,  he  received  notice  from  one  of  his  cruisers,  that 
the  French  admiral  had  returned  to  Martinique  ;  upon 
which  information  he  retired  quietly  to  his  former  station 
in  the  bay  of  Dominique,  the  people  of  which  were  so 
insolent  as  to  affirm,  in  derision,  that  the  English  sqtia- 
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(Iron  sailed  on  one  sule  of  the  islutui,  and  tlie  French 
upon  the  other,  that  they  mis^hl  bo  sure  of  not  meeting; 
but  this,  without  doubt,  w;is  an  impudent  calumny.'' 

§  XI.  General  l);inini;ton,  liaving  liappily  finished  the 
conquest  of  (inadaU'pe,  ipive  notice  to  tlie  commodore, 
that  he  intended  lo  send  back  part  of  the  troops,  with  the 
transports,  to  KiiglaiHl,  about  the  beuinnin^  of  July.  In 
consequence  of  this  inlimation,  Mr.  Moore  sailed  wuh  his 
squadron  to  Basseterre  road,  where  he  was  next  day  joined 
bj'  two  ships  of  the  line  from  England,  which  rendered 
hmi  greatly  .superior  in  strength  to  the  commander  of  the 
French  squadron,  who  had  retired  to  the  island  of  Gre- 
nada, lying  about  eight  leagues  from  Guadaloupe.  Here 
he  was  discovered  by  llie  ship  Kippon,  whose  captain  re- 
turned immediately  to  Basseterre,  to  make  the  commodore 
acquainted  with  this  circumstance  :  but,  before  he  could 
weigh  anchor,  a  frigate  arrived,  with  information  that  Bom- 
part  liad  quitted  Grenada,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
directed  his  course  lo  Ilispaniola.  The  commodore  imme- 
diately despatched  die  J_udlow-castle  with  the  intelligence 
to  Admiral  Coats,  who  commanded  the  squadron  at  Ja- 
maica, (jeneral  Barrington  having  made  a  tour  of  the 
island,  in  order  to  visit  and  repair  such  fortifications  as  he 
thought  necessary  to  be  maintained,  and  the  affairs  relating 
to  the  inhabitants  being  entirely  settled,  he  sent  the  high- 
landers,  with  a  body  of  drafts,  to  North  America,  under 
convoy  :  he  garrisoned  the  principal  strengths  of  the  island, 
and  lel't  tlie  chief  command  to  Colonel  Crump,  who  had 
for  some  time  acted  as  brigadier-general ;  Colonel  Claver- 
ing  having  been  sent  home  to  Eneland  with  the  account 
of  the  capitulation.  Colonel  Melville,  who  had  signalized 
himself  ui  a  remarkable  manner  ever  since  their  first  land- 
ing, continued  governor  of  the  citadel  at  Basseterre  ;  and 
the  command  at  Grandeterre  was  conferred  on  Colonel 
Delgarno.  Three  complete  reuiments  were  allotted  as  a 
sufficient  guard  for  the  whole  island,  and  the  other  tliree 
were  embarked  for  England.  General  Bamngton  himself 
went  on  board  the  Koebuck  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  and 
took  his  departure  for  England.  About  a  mondi  after,  the 
transports,  under  convoy  of  Captain  Hughes,  with  a  small 
squadron,  set  sail  for  Great  Britain  ;  while  Commodore 
Moore,  with  his  large  fleet,  directed  Ins  course  to  Antigua. 

§  XII.  W  liile  this  armament  had  been  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  Guadaloupe,  North  America  exhibited  still 
more  sanguinary  scenes  of  war  and  devastation  ;  which,  in 
order  properly  to  introduce,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  steps  that  were  taken  on  this  continent,  previous  to  this 
campaign.  In  Octolier  of  the  preceding  year,  a  grand  as- 
sembly was  held  at  Easton,  about  ninety  "miles  from  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  and  there  peace  was  established,  by  a  formal 
treaty,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  several  nations  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Apalachian 
mountains  ami  the  lakes.  Tlie  Twightwees,  however, 
settled  between  the  river  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  did  not  assist 
at  this  treaty,  though  some  steps  liad  been  taken  towards 
an  alliance  with  that  people.  Tlie  conferences  were 
managed  by  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, accompanied  by  Sir  William  .lohnston's  deputy  for 
Indian  affairs,  four  members  of  the  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
six  members  of  the  assembly,  two  agents  for  the  province 
of  New  Jersey,  a  s:reat  number  of  planters  and  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  chiefly  quakers.  They  were  met  by  the  de- 
puties and  chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidoes,  Onondagoes, 
Cayiisras,  Senecas,  Tuscaroras,  Nanticoques,  and  Coiioys, 
the  Tuteloes,  Chuanues,  Delawares,  and  Unamies,  the 
Minisinks,  Jlohicons,  and  Wappinsjcrs ;  the  whole  num- 
ber, including  their  women  and  children,  amounting  to 
five  hundred.  Some  of  the  Six  Nations,  thinking  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  the  British  colonists,  who  had  impri- 
soned certain  individuals  of  their  nation,  and  had  killed  a 
few,  and  treated  others  with  contempt,  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
|iress  their  resentment,  which  had  been  artfully  fomented 
by  the  French  emissaries,  even  into  an  open  rupture.  The 
Delawares  and  Mmismks,  in  particular,  com|ilained  that 
the  English  had  encroached  upon  their  lands,  and  on  that 

k  'the  commodore  ilfrlared  tliat  he  carrif.t)  a  pres^-sait  night  and  <Iay,  in 
or.ler  lo  come  op  » iMi  llie  I'rfiich  squadrnn.  and  took  evtrv  sttp  thai 
coiilil  be  ite^  i\e.l  tor  Ihat  [lurpose.  He  says,  it  he  hnil  pursued  .my  other 
course,  Ihe  tr*'ncli  comtiiauileruiiKht  have  run  into  St.  Kit's,  and  destroyed 
or  talt.-n  a  tTe;rl  number  of  merchant  ships  which  »vere  then  loading  with 
SUKar  for  l.iiglantl. 


account  were  provoked  to  hostilities :  but  their  chief, 
Teedyuscung,  had  made  overtures  of  peace;  and  in  the 
character  of  ambassador  from  all  the  ten  nations  had  been 
very  instrumental  in  forming  this  assembly.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations,  though  very  well  disposed  to  peace, 
took  umbrage  at  the  importance  assumed  by  one  of  the 
Delawares,  over  whom,  as  their  descendants,  they  exercise 
a  kind  of  parental  authority  ;  and  on  this  occasion  they 
made  no  scruple  to  disclose  dieir  dissatisfaction.  The 
business,  therefore,  of  the  English  governors  at  this  con- 
gress, was  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  lands  in  dispute, 
reconcile  the  Six  Nations  with  their  nephews  the  Dela- 
wares, remove  every  cause  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  English  and  the  Indians,  detach  these  savages  entirely 
from  the  French  interest,  establish  a  firm  peace,  and  induce 
them  to  exert  their  influence  in  persuading  the  Twightwees 
to  accede  to  this  treaty.  Those  Indians,  though  possessed 
of  few  ideas, ciicumscribed  in  their  mental  faculties,  stupid, 
brutal,  and  ferocious,  conduct  themselves,  nevertheless,  in 
matters  of  importance  to  the  community,  by  the  general 
maxims  of  reason  and  justice  ;  and  their  treaties  are  always 
founded  upon  good  sense,  conveyed  in  a  very  ridiculous 
manner.  Tlieir  language  is  guttural,  harsh,  and  polysylla- 
bical ;  and  their  speech  consists  of  hyperbolical  metaphors 
and  similes,  which  invest  it  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and 
heighten  the  expression.  They  manage  their  conl'erencts 
by  means  of  wampum,  a  kind  of  bead,  formed  of  a  hard 
shell,  either  in  single  strings,  or  sewed  in  broad  belts  of 
different  dimensions,  accordinir  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  Every  proposition  is  offeieil,  e\ery  answer  made, 
every  [iromise  corroborated,  every  declaration  attested,  and 
every  treaty  contirmed,  by  producing  and  interchanging 
these  belts  of  wampum.  The  conferences  were  continued 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  when 
every  article  was  settled  to  the  mutual  .satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  The  Indian  de|iuties  were  gratified  with  a  valu- 
able present,  consisting  of  looking-alasses,  knives,  tobacco- 
boxes,  sleeve-buttons,  thimbles,  shears,  gun-locks,  ivory 
combs,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings,  hats,  caps,  handkerchiefs, 
thread,  clothrs,  blankets,  garterin?, serges,  watch-coats, and 
a  few  suits  of  laced  clothes  for  their  chieftains.  To  crown 
their  happiness,  the  stores  of  rum  were  opened  :  they  drank 
themselves  into  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication,  and  next  day 
returned  in  peace  to  their  respective  places  of  habitation. 

^  XIII.  Tins  treaty  with  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
debauched  from  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  auspiciously 
paved  the  wav  for  those  operations,  which  had  been  pro- 
jected against  the  French  settlements  in  Canada.  Instead 
of  employing  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  arms  in 
North  America  against  one  object,  the  ministry  proposed 
to  divide  the  forces,  and  make  im|iressions  on  three  differ- 
ent parts  at  once,  that  the  enemy  might  be  divided,  dis- 
tracted, and  weakened,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  com- 
pleted in  one  campaign.  That  the  success  might  be  the 
more  certain,  the  different  expeditions  were  planned  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  even  join 
occasionally ;  so  practicable  was  it  thought  for  them  to 
maintain  such  a  corres[iondence  as  would  admit  of  a  junc- 
tion of  this  nature.  The  project  of  this  campaign  imported, 
that  General  Wolfe,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so 
eminently  in  the  siege  of  Louisbourg,  should  proceed  up 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  should  be 
clear  of  ice,  with  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  con- 
siderable squadron  of  ships  from  England,  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  die  capital  of  Canada:  that  General 
Amhersi,  who  commanded  in  chief,  should,  with  another 
anny  of  regular  troops,  and  provincials,  amounting  to 
twelve  thousand  men,  reduce  Ticonderoga  and  Crown- 
Point,  cross  the  lake  Champlain,and,  proceeding  along  the 
river  Richelieu  to  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  join 
General  Wolfe  in  the  siege  of  Quebec;  that  Brigadfier- 
General  Prideaux,  with  a  third  body,  reinforced  with  a 
considerable  number  of  friendly  Indians,  assembled  by  the 
influence  and  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnston, 
should  invest  the  French  fort  erected  by  the  fall  or  cataract 

lie  says  he  tried  every  stratacem  he  could  contrive  for  bringing  M.  de 
Poiupart  to  action.     He  even  sent  away  part  ot  his  squadton  out  of  sight 
of  the  inliabitauls  of  Uominique,  that  they  miiiht  represent  to  their  friends 
at  Martinique  his  force  much   interir.r  to  what  it  really  was ;  but  this   > 
"  .....  ■  -  ...  ..r  !,»    ' 
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of  Niaffara,  which  was  certainly  tlie  most  impoitant  post 
of  all  French  America,  as  it  in  a  manner  commandea  all 
the  interior  parts  of  thai  Ta<t  Continent.  It  overawed  the 
whole  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  were  cajoled  into 
a  lame  acquiescence  in  its  beini;  built  on  their  territory:  it 
secured  all  the  inland  trade,  the  navioation  of  the  great 
lakes,  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
and  opened  a  passage  for  inroads  into  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  proposed  that  the  British  forces,  having 
reduced  Niagara,  should  be  embarked  on  the  lake  Onta- 
rio, fall  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  besiege  and  take 
Montreal,  and  then  join  or  co-operate  with  Amherst's  army. 
Besides  these  larger  armaments,  Colonel  Stanwix  com- 
manded a  smaller  detachment  for  reducing  smaller  forts, 
and  scouring  the  hanks  of  tlie  lake  Ontario.  How  far  this 
project  was  founded  on  reason  and  military  knowledge, 
may  he  judged  by  the  following  particulars,  of  which  the 
projectors  were  not  ignorant.  The  navigation  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  is  dangerous  and  uncertain.  The  city  of 
Quebec  H'as  remarkalily  strong  from  situation  and  fortifi- 
cation, from  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  number 
of  the  garrison.  Monsieur  de  Montcalm,  an  officer  of 
great  courage  and  activity,  kept  the  field  between  INIont- 
real  and  Quebec,  with  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  regular  troops  and  disciplined  militia, 
reinforced  by  a  considerable  number  of  armed  Indians: 
and  another  body  of  reserve  hovered  in  the  neiihbourhood 
of  Montreal,  which  was  the  residence  of  Monsieur  de 
\'audreuil,  governor-general  of  Canada.  The  garrison  of 
Niagara  consisted  of  above  six  hundred  men  ;  the  march 
to  it  was  tedious  and  emhan-assed  ;  and  Monsieur  de  Levi 
scoured  the  country  with  a  flying  detachment,  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  t!ie  woods  and  passes.  \\  ith  respect  to 
General  Amherst's  share  of  the  plan,  the  forts  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown-Point  stood  in  his  way.  The  enemy 
were  masters  of  the  Lake  Champlain,  and  possessed  the 
strong  fort  of  Chambly,  by  the  fall  of  the  river  Riche- 
lieu, which  defended  the  p^iss  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Even  had  these  obstacles  been  removed,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  he  and  Mr.  Wolfe  should  arrive  at  Queliec 
in  the  same  instant  of  time.  The  first  that  reach-ed  it.  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  to  undertake  the  sie.;e  of  Que- 
bec, would  ha%e  run  the  risk  of  being  engaged  and  defeated 
by  the  covering  army  ;  in  which  case,  the  other  body  must 
have  been  exposed  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  destruction 
in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  far  distant  from  any 
place  of  safety  to  which  it  could  retreat.  Had  these  dis- 
asters happened,  (and,  according  to  the  experience  of  war, 
they  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  scheme.)  the 
troops  at  Niagara  would,  in  all  proliabillty,  have  fallen  an 
easy  sacrifice,  unless  they  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
receive  intelligence  time  enough  to  accomplish  their  retreat 
before  they  could  be  mtercepted.  The  aesign  would,  we 
apprehend,  have  been  more  justifiable,  or  at  least  not  so 
liable  to  objection,  had  Mr.  Amherst  left  two  or  three 
regiments  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  and,  join- 
ing Mr.  Wolfe  with  the  rest,  sailed  up  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence to  besiege  Quebec.  Even  in  that  case  the  whole 
number  of  his  troops  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  war,  to  invest  the  place,  and 
cope  with  the  covering  enemy.  Nevertheless,  had  the 
enterprise  succeeded,  Montcalm  must  either  have  hazarded 
an  engagement  against  great  odds,  or  retired  further  into 
the  country  :  then  the  route  would  have  been  open  bv  land 
and  water  to  Montreal,  which  could  have  made  little  re- 
sistance. ^The  two  principal  towns  being  taken,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  blocked  up,  all  the 
dependent  forts  must  have  surrendered  at  discretion,  ex- 
cept Niafe^ra.  which  there  was  a  bare  possibilitv  of  supply- 
ing, at  an  incredible  trouble  and  expense,  from  the  distant 
Mississippi ;  but,  even  then,  it  might  have  been  besieged 
in  form,  and  easily  reduced.  Whatever  defects  there  might 
have  been  in  the  plan,  the  execution,  though  it  miscarried 
in  some  essential  points,  was  attended  with  surprising  suc- 
cess. The  same  good  fortune  that  prospered  the  British 
arms  so  remarkably  in  the  conquest  of  Guadaloupe,  seemed 
to  iftterpose  still  more  astonishinglv  in  their  favour  at 
Quebec,  the  siege  of  which  we  shall  record  in  its  proper 
place.  At  present,  we  must  attend  the  operations  of 
General  Amherst,  whose  separate  army  was  first  in  motion, 


though  such  impediments  were  thrown  in  his  way  as 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  his  operations  ;  impedi- 
ments said  to  have  arisen  from  the  pride,  insolence,  and 
obstinacy  of  ceitain  individuals,  who  possessed  great  influ- 
ence in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  employed  it  all  to 
thwart  ihe  service  of  their  country. 

§  XI\  .  The  summer  was  already  far  advanced  before 
General  Amherst  could  pass  Lake  George  with  his  forces, 
although  they  met  with  no  opposition,  and  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ticonderoga,  where,  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  British  troops  had  sustained  such  a  terrible  dis- 
aster. At  first  the  enemy  seemed  determined  to  defend 
this  fortress  :  but  perceiving  the  English  commander  reso- 
lute, cautious,  and  well  prepared  for  undertaking  the  siege ; 
having,  moreover,  orders  to  retreat  from  place  to  place, 
towards  the  centre  of  operations  at  Quebec,  rather  than 
run  the  least  risk  of  being  made  prisoners  of  ^var,  they,  ia 
the  night  of  July  the  twenty-seventh,  abandoned  the  post, 
after  having  in  some  measure  dismantled  the  fortifications  : 
and  retired  to  Crown-Point,  a  fort  situated  on  the  verge 
of  Lake  Champlain.  General  Amherst  having  taken  pos- 
session of  this  important  post,  which  effectually  covered 
the  frontiers  of  New  York,  and  secured  to  himself  a  safe 
retreat  in  case  of  necessity,  ordered  llie  works  to  be  re- 
paired, and  allotted  a  strong  garrison  for  its  defence.  This 
acquisition,  however,  was  not  made  without  the  loss  of  a 
brave  accomplished  young  officer,  Colonel  Roger  Towns- 
hend,  who,  in  reconnoitring  the  fort,  was  killed  with  a 
cannon  shot,  and  fell  near  the  same  spot  which  in  the  for- 
mer year  had  been  enriched  with  the  blood  of  the  gallant 
Lord  Howe,  whom  he  strongly  resembled  in  the  circum- 
stances of  birth,  age,  qualifications,  and  character. 

§  X\'.  While  the  general  superintended  the  repairs  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  men  were  employed  in  preparing 
batteaux  and  other  vessels,  his  scouting  parties  hovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crown-Point,  in  order  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy.  From  one  of  these  detachments  he 
received  intelligence,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  that  the 
enemv  had  retired  from  Crown-Point.  He  immediately 
detached  a  body  of  rangers  before  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  place:  then  he  embarked  with  the  rest  of  the  armv; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  landed  at  tlie  fort, 
where  the  troops  were  immediately  encamped.  His  next 
care  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  fort,  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  further  security  of  the  British  dominions  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  particularly  for  preventing 
the  inroads  of  scalping  parties,  by  whom  the  plantations 
had  been  dreadfully  infested.  Here  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  enemy  had  retired  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lake  Champlain,  five  leagues  on  the 
hither  side  of  St.  John's;  that  their  force  encamped  ia 
that  place,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Burlemaque, 
consisted  of  three  battalions  and  five  piquets  of  regular 
troops,  with  Canadians  and  marines,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  effective  men,  pro- 
vided with  a  numerous  artillery;  and  that  the  lake  was 
occupied  by  four  large  vessels,  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
manned  with  piquets  of  different  regiments  under  the 
command  and  direction  of  M.  Le  Bras,  a  captain  in  the 
French  navy,  assisted  by  M.  De  Rigal,  and  other  sea 
officers.  In  consequence  of  this  intimation.  General  Am- 
herst, who  bad  for  some  time  employed  Captain  Loring  to 
superintend  the  building  of  vessels  at  Ticonderoga,  being 
resolved  to  have  the  superiority  on  the  lake,  directed  the 
captain  to  build  with  all  possible  expedition  a  sloop  of 
sixteen  guns  and  a  radeau  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  capa- 
ble of  carrying  six  large  cannon.  These,  together  with  a 
brigantine,  being  finished,  victualled,  and  manned  by  the 
eleventh  day  of  October,  the  general  embarked  witii  the 
whole  of  the  troops  in  batteaux,  in  order  to  attack  the 
enemy ;  but  next  day,  the  weather  growing  tempestuous, 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  bay  on  the  western  shore, 
where  the  men  were  landed  for  refreshment.  In  the  mean- 
time, Captain  Loring,  with  his  small  squadron,  sailing 
down  the  lake,  gave  chase  to  a  French  schooner,  and 
drove  three  of  their  ships  into  a  bay,  where  two  of  them 
were  sunk,  and  the  third  run  aground  by  their  own  crew, 
who  escaped  :  one,  however,  was  repaired  and  brought 
away  by  Captain  Loring,  so  that  now  the  French  had  but 
one  scfiooner  remaining.    General  Amherst,  after  having 
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been  some  days  wind-bound,  re-embarked  his  forces,  and 
proceeded  down  the  lake ;  but  the  storm,  which  liad 
abated,  beginning  to  blow  witli  redoubled  fury,  so  as  to 
swell  the  waves  mountain  high,  the  season  for  action 
being  elapsed,  and  wmter  settiiig  in  wiiii  the  most  rigorous 
severity,  he  saw  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  his 
design^  and  was  obliged  to  desist.  Returning  to  the  same 
bay  where  he  had  been  sheltered,  he  landed  the  troops, 
asd  began  his  march  for  Crown-Point,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  twenty-tirst  day  of  October,  llavini;  secured  a 
superiority  on  the  lake,  he  now  employed  all  his  attention 
in  rearing  the  new  fortress  at  Crown-Point,  tojeiher  with 
three  small  out-forts  for  its  better  defence;  in  opening 
roads  of  communication  witli  Ticonderoga,  and  the  go- 
vernments of  Massachuset's  and  New  Hampshire  ;  and 
in  making  dispositions  for  the  winter-quarters  of  his 
troops,  so  as  to  protect  the  country  from  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy. 

§  XVI.  During  this  whole  summer  he  received  not  the 
least  intellisence  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  operations,  except  a  few 
hints  in  some  letters  relating  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
that  came  from  the  French  general,  Montcalm,  who  gave 
him  to  understand  that  Mr.  Wolfe  had  landed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quebec,  and  seemed  determined  to  umler- 
take  the  siege  of  that  city  ;  that  he  had  honoured  him  (the 
French  general)  with  several  notes,  sometimes  couched 
in  a  soothing  strain,  sometimes  filled  with  threats ;  that 
the  French  army  intended  to  give  him  battle,  and  a  fen- 
days  would  determine  the  fate  of  Quebec.  Though  Mr. 
Amherst  was  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Quebec 
squadron,  his  communication  continued  open  with  the 
forces  which  undertook  the  siege  of  Niagara  ;  and  he  re- 
ceived an  account  of  their  success  before  he  had  quitted 
the  lines  of  Ticonderoga.  General  Prideaux,  with  his 
body  of  troops,  reinforced  by  the  Indian  auxiliaries  under 
Sir  William  Johnston,  advanced  to  the  cataract  of  Niagara, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  least  inconvenience  on  his 
inarch  :  and  investing  the  French  fortress  about  the  middle 
of  .luly,  carried  on  his  approaches  witli  great  vigour  till 
the  twentieth  day  of  that  month,  when,  visiting  the  trenches, 
he  was  unfortunately  slain  by  the  buisting  of  a  cohom. 
Mr.  Amherst  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  disaster,  than 
he  detached  Brigadier-General  Gage  from  Ticonderoga,  to 
assume  the  command  of  that  army.  In  the  meantime,  it 
devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnston,  who  happily  prose- 
cuted the  plan  of  his  predecessor  with  all  the  success  that 
could  have  been  desired.  The  enemy,  alarmed  with  the 
apprehension  of  losing  a  place  of  such  importance,  resolved 
to  exert  their  endeavours  for  its  relief.  They  assembled  a 
body  of  regular  troops,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  men, 
drawn  from  Detroit,  \'enango,  and  Presque  Isle ;  and 
these,  with  a  number  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  were  detached 
under  the  command  of  Monsieur  D'Aubry,  on  an  attempt 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Niagara.  Sir  William  John- 
ston having  received  intelligence  of  their  design,  made  a 
disposition  to  intercept  them  in  their  march.  In  the  even- 
ing he  ordered  the  light  infantry  and  piquets  to  post  them- 
selves to  the  left,  on  the  road  leading  from  Niagara  falls 
to  the  fortress  :  these  were  reinforced  in  the  morning  with 
the  grenadiers,  and  part  of  the  forty-sixth  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Massey  ;  and  anotlier 
regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Farquhar,  was  posted 
at  the  tail  of  the  works,  in  order  to  support  the  guard  of 
the  trenches.  About  eight  in  the  morning,  the  enemy 
being  in  siL'ht,  the  Indians  in  the  English  army  advanced 
to  speak  with  their  countrymen  who  served  under  the 
French  banners;  but  this  conference  was  declined  by  the 
enemy.  Then  the  French  Indians  having  uttered  the  hor- 
rible scream  called  the  war-whoop,  which,  by  this  time, 
had  lost  Us  effect  among  the  British  forces,  the  enemy  hegan 
the  action  with  impetuosity :  but  they  met  with  such  a 
hot  reception  in  front,  while  the  Indian  auxiliaries  fell  upon 
their  flanks,  that  in  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  their 
whole  army  was  routed,  their  general,  with  all  his  officers, 
taken,  and  the  pursuit  continued  through  the  woods  for 
several  miles,  with  considerable  slauehter.  This  batde, 
which  happened  on  the  twentv-fourth  day  of  July,  having 
been  fought  in  sight  of  the  French  carrison  at  Nia>.;ara, 
Sir  William  Johnston  sent  Major  Hervey  with  a  trum- 
pet to  the  commanding  officer,  to  present  him  with  a  list 


of  seventeen  officers  taken  in  the  engagement,  and  to  ex- 
hort him  to  surrender  before  more  blood  was  shed,  while 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  restrain  the  Indians.  The  com- 
mandant, having  certified  himself  of  the  truth,  by  sending 
an  officer  to  visit  the  prisoners,  agreed  to  treat,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  capitulation  was  ratified.  The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  SIX  hundred  and  seven  effective  men,  marched 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  in  order  to  be  embarked  in 
vessels  on  the  lake,  and  conveyed  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  to  New  York.  They  laid  down  their  arms  when 
they  embarked  ;  but  were  permitted  to  keep  their  baggage, 
and  by  proper  escorts  protected  from  the  savage  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  the  Indians.  All  the  women  were  con- 
ducted, at  their  own  request,  to  Montreal ;  and  the  sick 
and  wounded,  who  could  not  bear  the  fatinue  of  travelling, 
were  treated  with  humanity.  This  was  the  second  com- 
plete victory  obtained  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  w.ar,  by  Sir  William  Johnston, 
who,  without  the  help  of  a  military  education,  succeeded 
so  signally  in  the  field  by  dint  of  innate  courage  and  na- 
tural sagacity.  What  remarkably  characterizes  these  bat- 
tles, is  the  circumstance  of  his  having  taken  in  both  the 
commanders  of  the  enemv.  Indeed,  the  war  in  general 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  singular  success  of  this  gen- 
tleman and  the  celebrated  Lord  Clive,  two  self-taught 
generals  :  who,  by  a  series  of  shining  actions,  have  de- 
monstrated that  nninstructed  genius  can,  by  its  own  in- 
ternal light  and  efficacy,  rival,  if  not  eclipse,  the  acquired 
art  of  discipline  and  experience.  Sir  W  illiam  Johnston 
was  not  more  serviceable  to  his  country  by  his  valour  and 
conduct  in  the  field,  than  by  the  influence  and  authority 
which  his  justice,  benevolence,  and  integrity  had  acquiretl 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  whom  he  not 
only  assembled  at  Niagara  to  the  number  of  eleven  hun- 
dred, but  also  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  good  order 
and  moderation. 

§  XVII.  The  reduction  of  Niagara,  and  the  possession 
of  Crown-Point,  were  exploits  much  more  easily  achieved 
than  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  the  great  object  to  which 
all  these  operations  were  subordinate.  Of  that  we  now 
come  to  give  the  detail,  fraught  with  singular  adventures 
and  surprising  events,  in  the  course  of  which  a  noble  spirit 
of  enterprise  was  displayed,  and  the  scenes  of  war  were 
exhibited  in  all  the  variety  of  desolation.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  February,  that  a  considerable  squadron 
sailed  from  England  for  Cape  Breton,  under  the  command 
of  Admirals  Saunders  ami  Holmes,  two  gentlemen  ot 
worth  and  probity,  who  had,  on  several  occasions,  signa- 
lized their  courage  and  conduct  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  By  the  twenty-first  day  of  April  they  were  in 
sight  of  Louisbourg  ;  but  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  with 
ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away 
for  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  From  hence  Rear-Admiral 
Durell  was  detached,  with  a  small  squadron,  to  sail  up  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  isle  de  Coudres,  in  order 
to  intercept  any  supplies  from  France  intended  for  Quebec: 
he  accordingly  took  two  store-ships ;  but  he  was  anticipated 
by  seventeen  sail,  laden  with  provision,  stores,  and  some 
recruits,  under  convoy  of  three  frigates,  which  had  already 
reached  the  capital  of  Canada.  Meanwhile,  Admiral  Saun- 
ders arrived  at  Louisbourg;  and  the  troops  being  embarked, 
to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  proceeded  up  the  river 
without  further  delav.  The  operations  by  land  were  in- 
trusted to  the  conduct  of  Major-General  James  Wolfe, 
whose  talents  had  shone  with  such  superior  lustre  at  the 
siege  of  Louisbours;  and  his  subordinates  in  command 
were  the  Brigadiers  Monckton,  Townshend,  and  Murrav  ; 
all  four  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  who  had  studied  tbe 
military  art  with  equ.al  eagerness  and  proficiencv,  and, 
though  young  in  years,  were  old  in  experience.  The  first 
was  a  soldier  by  descent,  the  son  of  Major-General  Wolfe, 
a  veteran  officer  of  acknowledged  capacity  :  the  other  three 
resembled  each  other,  not  only  in  vears,  qualifications,  and 
station,  but  also  in  family  rank,  all  three  being  the  sons  of 
noblemen.  The  situation  of  Brigadier  Townshend  was 
singular :  he  had  served  abroad  in  the  last  war  with  repu- 
tation, and  resigned  his  commission  durinj  the  peace,  in 
disdain  at  some  hard  usage  he  had  sustained  from  his 
superiors.  That  his  military  talents,  however,  might  not 
be  lost  to  his  country,  he  exercised  them  with  equal  spirit 
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and  perseverance  in  projecting  and  promoting  the  plan  of 
a  national  militia.  \>hen  the  command  and  direction  of 
the  army  devolved  to  a  new  leader,  so  predominant  in  his 
breast  was  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  love  of  glory, 
that,  thou<;h  lieir-npparent  to  a  British  peerage,  possessed 
of  a  very  affluent  fortune,  remarkably  dear  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  solicited  to  a  life  of  quiet  by  every  allurement 
of  domestic  felicity,  lie  waved  these  considerations  t  he 
burst  from  all  entanglements  ;  proffered  his  services  to  his 
sovereign;  exposed  himself  lo  the  perils  of  a  disagreeable 
voyage,  tlie  rigours  of  a  severe  climate,  and  the  hazard  of  a 
campaign  peculiarly  fraught  with  toil, danger,and  difficulty. 
§  XV'III.  The  armament  mtended  for  Quebec  sailed 
up  tlie  river  St.  Lawrence,  without  having  met  with  any 
interruption,  or  having  perceived  any  of  tliose  difficullies 
and  perils  with  which  it  had  been  reported  that  the  navi- 
gation of  it  was  attended.  Their  good  fortune  in  this  par- 
ticular, indeed,  was  owing  to  some  excellent  charts  of  the 
river,  which  had  been  found  in  vessels  taken  from  the 
enemy.  About  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  land  forces 
were  disembarked  in  two  divisions  upon  the  isle  of  Or- 
leans, situated  a  little  below  Quebec,  a  large  fertile  island, 
well  cultivated,  producing  plenty  of  grain,  abounding  with 
people,  villages,  and  plantations.  General  Wolfe  no 
sooner  landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  than  he  distributed 
a  manifesto  among  the  French  colonists,  giving  them  to 
understand  that  the  king  his  master,  justly  exasperated 
against  the  French  monarch,  had  equipped  a  considerable 
armament  in  order  to  humble  his  pride,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  reduce  the  most  considerable  French  settlements 
in  America.  He  declared  it  was  not  against  the  industri- 
ous peasants,  their  wives  and  children,  nor  against  the 
ministers  of  religion,  that  he  intended  to  make  war;  on 
the  contrary,  he  lamented  the  misfortunes  to  which  they 
must  be  exposed  by  the  quarrel ;  he  offered  them  his  pro- 
tection ;  and  promised  to  maintain  them  in  their  temporal 
possessions,  as  well  as  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
provided  they  would  remain  quiet,  and  take  no  part  in 
the  difference  between  the  two  crowns.  He  observed, 
that  the  English  were  masters  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
so  as  to  intercept  all  succours  from  Europe ;  and  had, 
besides,  a  powerful  army  on  the  continent,  under  the 
command  of  General  Amherst.  He  affirmed  that  the  re- 
solution they  ought  to  take  was  neither  difficult  nor  doubt- 
ful ;  as  tlie  utmost  exertion  of  their  valotir  would  be  use- 
less, and  serve  only  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages 
which  they  might  reap  from  their  neutrality.  He  reminded 
them  that  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  French  upon  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  would  excuse  the 
most  severe  reprisals ;  but  Britons  were  too  generous  to 
follow  such  barbarous  examples.  He  again  offered  to  the 
Canadians  the  sweets  of  peace, amidst  the  horrors  of  war; 
and  left  it  to  themselves  to  determine  their  own  fate  bv 
their  own  conduct.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  the  world 
would  do  him  justice,  should  they  oblige  him,  by  rejecting 
these  favourable  terms,  to  adopt  violent  measures.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  strength  and  power,  as  well  as  upon 
the  generosity,  of  Great  Britain,  in  thus  stretching  out  the 
hand  of  humanity ;  a  hand  ready  to  assist  them  on  all 
occasions,  even  when  France  was,  by  her  weakness,  com- 

elled  to  abandon  them  in  the  most  critical  conjuncture. 

^his  declaration  produced  no  immediate  effect ;  nor  in- 
deed did  the  Canadians  depend  upon  the  sincerity  and 
promised  faith  of  a  nation,  wliom  their  priests  had  indus- 
triously represented  as  the  most  savage  and  cruel  enemy 
on  earth.  Possessed  of  these  notions,  which  prevailed 
even  among  the  better  sort,  they  chose  to  abandon  tlieir 
habitations,  and  expose  themselves  and  families  to  certain 
ruin,  in  provoking  the  English  by  the  most  cruel  hostili- 
ties, rather  than  be  quiet,  and  confide  in  the  general's  pro- 
mise of  protection.  Instead  of  pursuing  this  prudent  plan 
of  conduct,  they  joined  the  scalping  parlies'  of  Indians 
who  skulked  among  the  woods;  and  falling  upon  the 
English  stragglers  by  surprise,  butchered  them  with  the 

I  Tlie  openitioD  of  scalping,  wtiich,  lo  tt^e  shame  of  t>oth  nalions,  v/?s 
cncouraseil  hnth  by  French  ami  Enelish.  the  savages  perfonnprl  in  this 
manner. — The  hapless  vtclini  beins  <lisable.l.or  disarmed,  the  Indian,  with 
a  sharp  knite  pniviiled  and  worn  for  the  purpose,  makes  a  eirruUr  incision 
to  the  Iwne  round  the  upper  pari  01  the  hean.  and  tears  ntf  the  scalp  with 
his  fingers.  Pi  ev  ions  to  this  execution,  he  eenerally  despatches  the  prisoner 
by  repeated  t>lows  on  the  liead  witli  tlie  Eammer  side  of  Uie  instrumeat 
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most  inhuman  barbarity.  Mr.  Wolfe,  whose  nature  re- 
volted against  this  wanton  and  perfidious  cruelty,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  French  general,  representing  that  such  enor- 
mities were  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war  observed  among 
civilized  nations,  dishonourable  to  the  service  of  France, 
and  desired  the  French  colonists  and  Indians  might  be 
restrained  within  due  bounds,  otherAVise  he  would  burn 
their  villases,  desolate  their  plantations,  and  retaliate  upon 
the  persons  of  his  prisoners  whatever  cruelties  should,  in 
the  sequel,  be  committed  on  the  soldiers  or  subjects  of  his 
master.  In  all  probability  the  French  general's  authority 
was  not  sufficient  to  bridle  the  ferocity  of  the  savages,  who 
continued  to  scalp  and  murder,  with  the  most  brutal 
appetite  for  blood  and  revenge;  so  that  Mr.  W  olfe,  iu 
order  to  intimidate  the  enemy  into  a  cessation  of  these 
outrages,  found  it  necessary  to  connive  at  some  irregulari- 
ties in  the  way  of  retaliation. 

§  XIX.  M.  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops,  though  superior  in  number  to  the  invaders,  very 
wisely  resolved  to  depend  upon  the  natural  strength  of  the 
country,  which  appeared  almost  insurmountable,  and  had 
carefully  taken  all  his  precautions  of  defence.  The  city 
of  Quebec  was  tolerably  fortified,  secured  with  a  numerous 
garrison,  and  plentifully  supplied  with  provision  and 
ammunition.  Montcalm  had  reinforced  the  troops  of  the 
colony  with  five  regular  battalions  formed  of  the  best  of 
the  inhabitants,  completely  disciplined  all  the  Canadians 
of  the  neighbourhood  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  several 
tribes  of  savages.  With  this  army  he  had  taken  the  field 
in  a  very  advantageous  situation,  encamped  along  the 
shore  of  Beaufort,  from  the  river  St.  Charles  to  the  falls  of 
Montmorenci,  every  accessible  part  being  deeply  intrench- 
ed. To  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec  against  such  odds 
and  advantages,  was  not  only  a  deviation  from  the  esta- 
blished maxims  of  war,  but  a  rash  enterprise,  seemingly 
urged  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Mr.  Wolfe  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  difln- 
culties  of  tlie  undertaking;  but  he  knew  at  the  same  time 
that  he  should  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  retreat,  in 
case  of  emergency,  while  the  British  squadron  maintained 
its  station  in  the  river ;  he  was  not  without  hope  of  being 
joined  by  General  Amherst ;  and  he  was  stimulated  by 
an  appetite  for  glory,  which  the  prospect  of  accumulated 
dangers  could  not  allay.  Understanding  that  there  was  a 
body  of  the  enemy  posted,  with  cannon,  at  the  point  of 
Levi,  on  the  south  shore,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Quebec, 
he  detached  against  them  Brigadier  Monckton,  at  the 
head  of  four  battalions,  who  passed  the  river  at  night,  and 
next  morning,  having  skirmished  with  some  of  the  enemy's 
irregulars,  obliged  them  to  retire  from  the  post,  which  the 
English  immediately  occupied.  At  the  same  time  Colonel 
Carlton,  with  another  detachment,  took  possession  of  the 
western  point  of  the  island  of  Orleans  ;  and  both  these 
posts  were  fortified,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  enemy;  who, 
had  thev  kept  possession  of  either,  might  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  any  ship  to  lie  at  anchor  within  two  miles 
of  Quebec.  Besides,  the  point  of  Levi  was  within  cannon- 
.shot  of  the  citv,  against  which  a  battery  of  mortars  and 
artillery  was  immediately  erected.  Montcalm,  foreseeing 
the  effect  of  this  manoeuvre,  detached  a  body  of  sixteen 
hundred  men  across  the  river,  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
works  before  they  were  completed  ;  but  the  detachment 
fell  into  disorder,  fired  upon  each  other,  and  retired  in 
confusion.  The  battery  being  finished  without  further 
interruption,  the  cannons  and  mortars  began  to  play  with 
such  success,  that  in  a  little  time  the  upper  town  was  con- 
siderably damaged,  and  the  lower  town  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  rubbish. 

§  XX.  In  the  meantime,  the  fleet  was  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  Immediately  after  the  troops  had 
been  landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  the  wind  increased 
to  a  furious  storm,  which  blew  with  such  violence,  that 
many  transports  ran  foul  of  one  another,  and  were  dis- 
abled.   A  number  of  boats  and  small  craft  foundered,  and 

called  a  tomahawk  :  bnt  sometimes  they  save  themselves  the  trouble,  and 
sometimes  the  blows  pro'e  ineffectuat  ;  so  that  the  miserable  patient  is 
found  alive,  ffroaning  in  the  utmost  agony  of  torture,  the  Indian  strings 
the  scalps  he  lias  procured,  to  be  produced  as  a  testimony  of  his  prowess. 
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divers  large  ships  lost  their  anchors.  The  enemy  resolv- 
in-  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  wliicli  tliey 
inwiinied  tins  disaster  mun  have  produced,  prepared  seven 
tire-sliips  ;  and  at  midnight  sent  them  down  trom  Qneliec 
amont:  the  transports,  which  lav  so  tlnck  as  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  river.  Tl.e  scheme,  thous;!.  well  con- 
trived, and  seasonablv  executed,  was  entirely  defeated  l\v 
the  deliberation  of  tlie  British  admiral,  and  the  dexterilv 
othis  mariners,  wlio  resolutely  boarded  the  fire-ships,  ami 
towed  them  fast  asronnd,  where  they  lay  burnino;  to  the 
water's  ed-e,  without  havin-  done  the  least  prejudice  to 
the  Kn-lish  squadron.  On  t'le  very  same  dnv  ol  the  suc- 
ceedin-'  month,  they  sent  down  a  raft  o  fire-sliins,  or 
radeaux,  which  were  likewise  consumed  without  producins 

^"s  XXl'  The  works  for  the  security  of  the  hospital  and 
the  stores,  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  beinir  finished,  the 
British  forces  crossed    tlie  nortli  channel  in  boats ;    anil, 
landinc  under  cover  of  two  sloops,  encamped  on  the  side 
of  tlie  river  of  Montmoienci,  which  divided  them  from  the 
left  of  the  eneinv.     Next  mornins;  a  company  of  rangers, 
posted  in  a  wood  to  cover  some  workmen,  were  attacked 
bv  the  French  Indians,  and  totally  defeated  ;  however,  the 
nearest  troops  advancins,  repulsed   the  Indians  in  their 
turn   with  considerable  loss.     The   reasons  that  induced 
General   Wolfe  to  choose    this  situation  bv   the  falls   ot 
Montinorenci,  in  which  he  was  divided  from  Quebec  by 
this,  and  another  river  called  St.  Charles,  he  explained  in 
a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state.     He  observed,  that  the 
.'round    which   he   had    chosen  was  hiuh,  and   in   some 
measure  commanded    the    opposite    side    on    which    the 
enemv  was  posted  :  that  there  was  a  ford  below  the  falls 
passable  in  every  tide  for  some  hours  at  the  latter  part  ot 
IliP  ebb  and  besinnim;  of  the  flood  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
means  mitjlit  he  found  of  passing  ihe  river  higher  up,  so 
as  to  fight  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  upon  less  disadvan- 
tageous terms  than  tliose  of  duectlv  attacking  his  intrencli- 
ments.     Accordingly,  in  reconnoitring  the  nver  Montmo- 
renci  a  ford  was  discovered  about  three  miles  above;  but 
the  opposite  banks,  which  were  naturally  steep  and  covered 
with  woods,  the  enemy  had  intrenched  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  render  it  almost  'inaccessible.    The  escort  was  twice 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  were  as  often  repulsed  ;  hut 
these  rencounters  cost  the  English  about  forty  men  killexl 
and  wounded,  including  some  officers.     Some  slirewd  ob- 
jections might  be  started  to  the  general's  choice  of  ground 
on  this  occasion.     He  could  not  act  at  all  without  passing 
-   the  ri\er  Montmorenci  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  and 
attackin'J  an  enemv  superior  to  himself  in  number,  secured 
bv  redoubts  and  intrenchments.     Had  he  even,  by  dint  ot 
extraordinary  valour,  driven  them  from  these  strong  posts, 
the  success  must  have  cost  him  a  great  number  o   officers 
and  men  :  and  the  enemy  might  have  retreated  beliind  the 
river  St.  Charles,  which  he  also  must  have  passed  under 
the  same  disadvantages,  before  he  could  begin  his  opera- 
tions 'against  the  city  of  Quebec.     Had  his  good  fortune 
enabled  him  to  surmount  all   these  diflficulties,  and  after 
all  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  garrison  of 
Quebec  miolit  have  been  reinforced  by  the  wreck  of  their 
aiTOV  ;  and  he  could  not,  with  any  probability  of  success, 
have  undertaken  t'le  siege  of  an  extensive  fortified  p  ace, 
which  he  had  not  troops  sufficient  to  invest,  and  whose 
garrison  would  have  been  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  troops  he  commanded.     At  any  rate,  the 
chance  of  a  fair  engagement  in  the  open  field  was  what  he 
had  little  reason  to  expect  in  that  situation,  from  tlie  known 
experience,  and  the  apparent  conduct,  of  the  !•  rench  gene- 
ral.   These  objections  appeared  so  obvious  and  importan  , 
that  CJeneral  Wolfe  would  not  determine  to  risk  an  attack 
until  he  had  surveyed  the  upper  part  of  the  river  St   Law- 
rence, in  hopes  of  finding  some  place  more  favourable  for 

^  Cx\U.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  .Tuly,  the  admiral,  at 
his  reniipst,  sent  two  ships  of  war,  two  armed  sloops,  and 
some  tiausnorts  with  troops  on  board,  un  the  river ;  and 
thev  passe<l  the  city  of  Quebec,  withoiit  Laving  siistained 
any  damage.  Tlie' general,  being  on  board  of  this  little 
armament,  carefully  observed  the  banks  on  the  side  of  tlie 

m  Tlif  follouhiB  Hnpcd'.te  is  M  rtmarkable.  anrf  Ifiirts  sn  miicli  to  the 
honour  ol  the  BHUsh  soldiery,  Ihat  we  instrtit  without  fear  ot  li.e  renters 


enemy,  which  were  extremely  difficult  from  the  nature  of 
tl^  "round  ;  and  these  difilcuUies  were  redoubled  by  the 
fores^'h      and     precaution    of    the    I  reiich    cominander. 
Tl  o,  M.  a  descent  seemed  imp.act,CLa.le  be  ween  the  c.ty 
and  Cape  Rouge,  where  it  was  intended;  General  W  ol  e, 
i,"  order  to  divide  the  enemy's  force  and  procure  intelli- 
gence, ordered  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
ne"  cVrlton,  to  land  higher  up,  at  the  Point  au  Iremble, 
to  which  place  he  was  informed  a  great  number  of  the  m- 
habitantsof  Quebec  had  retired  with  iheir  most  va,u  bl 
effects      This  service  was  performed  with  little  loss  ,  and 
some  prisoners  were  brought  away,  but  no  magazine  was 
discovered.    The  general,  thus  disappointed  m  his  expec- 
tation, returned  to  Montmorenci,  where  Brigadier  lowns- 
hend  i.ad,  by  maintaining  a  superior  fire  across  that  uver. 
prevented  tlie  enemy  from  erecting  a  battery,  w  iich  would 
liave  commanded  the  English  camp  ;  and  now  he  resolved 
to  attack  them,  though   posted  to  great  advantage,  and 
every  where  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.     His 
design  was,  first  to  reduce  a  detached  redoubt,  c  ose  to   he 
water's  edge,  seemingly  situated  without  gun-sho   of  the 
intrenchm?ni  on  the  hdl.     Should  this  forfficatiori  be  sup- 
ported bv  the  enemv,  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be  able  o 
l,rin.r  on  a  general '  engagement :  on  the  contrary,  shoud 
thev" remain  tame  spectators  of  its  reduction,  he  could 
afterwards  examine  their  situation  at  leisure,  and  detei- 
mme    the    place   at   which    they   could    be    mos     easily 
attacked.     Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  stoim- 
ing  the  redoubt.    On  the  last  day  of  July,  "' ll'\'°7°°"' 
part  of  Brigadier  Monckton's  brigade  was  embarked  in  the 
.oats  of  the  fleet,  to  be  transported   from   the   point  of 
Levi     The  two  brigades,  commanded  by  the  Brigadiers 
Towiisheiid  and  Murray,  were  drawn  out  in  order  to  pass 
the  ford  when  it  should  be  necessary.    To  facdilate  the.r 
passa-e,  the  admiral  had  stationed  the  Centurion  ship  of 
war  in  the  channel,  to  check  the  fire  of  the  lower  battery 
by  which  the  ford  was  commanded  :  a  numerous  train  ot 
artillery  was  placed  upon  the  eminence,  to  Matter  and  en- 
filade the  left  of  the  enemy's  intrenchment;  and  two  Hit- 
botLed  armed  vessels,  prepared  for  the  Purpose,  were 
run  airround  near  the  redoubt,  to  favour  the  descent  of  he 
forces:     The   manifest   confusion   P^^uced   among     he 
French  by  these  previous  measures  and  by  the  fire  ot  the 
Centurion,  which  was  well  directed  and  sustained   dele  - 
mined  Mr   Wolfe  to  storm  this  intrenchment  without  fui- 
her  delay.    Orders  were  issued  that  the  three  brigadiers 
hould  put  their  troops  in  motion  at  a  certain  signa, 
which  was  accordingly  made  at  a  proper  time  of  the  tide. 
Many  of  the  boats  from  Point  Levi  ran  aground  unon  a 
edge  that  runs  off  a  considerable  disnance  from  he  sliore  ; 
and  th's  accident  occasioned  a  disorder,  by  which  so  much 
time  was  lost,  that  the  general  was  obliged  to  stop  the 
m"reh   of  Brigadier  Townshend's   corps,  which   he  per- 
m-ed  °o    be   in   motion.      In  the    meantime,  the  boats 
were  floated,  and  ranged  in  proper  order,  thougli  exposed 
o  a  severe  fire  of  shot  and  shells  ;  and  the  general  m  per- 
on  sounding  the  shore,  pointed  out  the  phce  where    he 
troops  might  disembark  with  the  least  difficulty.     Ifirteen 
compames  of  grenadiers,  and  two  hnndreo  n;'-"  "/ ^'^^^ 
cond  American  battalion,  were  the  first  who  lauded.     Ihey 
had  received  orders  to  form  in  four  distinct  bod'<?s,  and 
he^in   the  attack,  supported    by   the  corps  of   Bng,adier 
Moi?ckton,  as  soon  as  the  other  troops  should  have  passed 
he  fbrd   and  be  near  enough  to  contribute  to  their  assist- 
ance    These  instructions,  however,  were  entirely  neglected. 
Before   MMonckton  hud   landed,  and   while  Brigadier 
Townshend  was  on  his  march  at  a  considerable  distance, 
the Tenadiers,  without  waiting  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  regu- 
arfo  m  impetuously  rushed  towards  the  enemy's  intrench- 
men  s^i  the  utmosi  disorder.    Their  courage  served  only 
,Ti.  crease  their  misfortune.    The  first  fire  they  received 
did  such  execution  among  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
shel  er  themselves  under  the  redoubt  whicl,  the  !•  rench  had 
abandoned  at  their  approach.     In  this  uncomfortable  situ- 
a   oHiey  remained  some  time,  unable  to  form  under  so 
hot  a  fire,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  eff'orls  of  many  gal- 
ant  officers,  who  lavishly  exposed  an.l  even  lost  their  lives, 
n  the  honourable  discharge  of  their  duty.™    The  general, 


,,  ,.  „ rantain  Ochterlony  and  Ensign  Peyton  belonged 
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seeing  all  their  endeavours  abortive,  ordered  tliem  to 
retreat,  and  form  behind  Monckton's  brigade,  vthich  was 
by  this  time  landed,  and  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  order. 
Thev  accordin'_ilv  retired  m  confusion,  leavini;  a  consider- 
able number  lying  on  tlie  field,  to  the  barbarity  of  the 
Indian  savages,  who  massacred  the  living,  and  scalped  the 
dead,  even  in  the  sight  of  their  indignant  companions. 
This  unliappy  accident  occasioned  a  new  delay,  and  the 
day  was  already  f.ir  advanced.  The  wind  began  to  blow 
with  uncommon  violence, and  the  tide  to  make;  so  that  in 
case  of  a  second  repulse,  the  retreat  of  Brigadier  Towns- 
hend  miglit  have  been  rendered  hazardous  and  uncertain  ; 
Mr.  Wolfe,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  desist,  and  returned 
without  further  molestation  to  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Montmorenci.  The  admiral  ordered  the  two  vessels  which 
were  a-ground  to  be  set  on  fire,  that  they  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  advantages  that  favour- 
ed an  attack  in  this  part,  consisted  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — All  the  artillery  could  be  used  with  good  effect; 
all  the  troops  could  act  at  once ;  and  in  case  of  a  mis- 
carriage, the  retreat  was  secure  and  open,  at  least  for  a 
certain  time  of  the  tide.  These,  however,  seemed  to  be 
overbalanced  by  other  considerations.  The  enemy  were 
posted  on  a  commanding  eminence  ;  the  beach  was  cover- 
ed with  deep  mud,  slippery,  and  broken  into  holes  and 
gullies;  the  hill  was  steep,  and  in  some  places  impracti- 
cable ;  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  poured  in  a  very 
severe  fire  from  their  intienchments.  Had  the  attack  suc- 
ceeded, the  loss  of  the  English  must  have  been  very  heavy, 
and  that  of  the  French  inconsiderable,  because  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  afforded  them  immediate  shelter.  Finally, 
the  river  St.  Charles  still  remained  to  be  passed,  before  the 
town  could  be  invested. 

§  XXIII.  Immediately  after  this  mortifying  check,  in 
which  above  five  hundred  men,  and  many  brave  officers, 
were  lost,  tlie  general  detached  Brigadier  Murray,  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  in  transports,  above  the  town,  to  co- 
operate with  Rear-Admiral  Holmes,  whom  the  admiral  had 
sent  up  with  some  force  against  the  French  shipping,  which 
he  hoped  to  destroy.  The  bri-'adier  was  likewise  instruct- 
ed to  seize  every  opportunity  of  fighting  the  enemy's 
detachments,  and  even  provoking  them  to  battle.  In 
pursuance  of  these  directions,  he  twice  attempted  to  land 
on  the  north  shore;  but  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 
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too  great  to  comply  with  this  remonstrance.  He  declared  it  should  ni 
be  said  that  a  scratch,  received  in  a  private  reriroiinter,  had  prevented  hint 
from  doing  his  duty,  when  his  country  required  his  service  ;  and  he  took 
the  field  with  a  tusi!  in  his  hand,  though  he  was  hardtv  aide  to  carry  his 
arms.  In  leading  up  his  men  to  the  enemy's  intrenclmient.  he  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  with  a  musket-ball ;  an  accideut  which  obliged  hun  to 
part  with   hii 

blood,  he  bee,.  _.__.. 
Peyton  was  lamed  by  a  shot,  which  shattered  the  small  bone  of  his  left  leg. 
The  soldiers,  in  tlieir  retreat,  earnestly  begged,  with,  tears  in  their  eyes, 
that  Captain  Uchterlony  would  allow  thern  to  carry  tiim  and  the  ensign 
off  the  field.  But  he  was  so  bigoted  to  a  se'  ere  point  ..f  honour,  that  he 
would  not  quit  the  ground,  though  he  flesired  ttiev  wi.ul  I  (xke  care  of  his 
ensign.  Ml. Peyton,  with  a  generous  disdrtin,  iei'<tiil  il^ii  L'Mod  offices, 
declaring  that  he  wouM  not  leave  his  captain  in  -m  h  .1  Mtu^-i  u  ■  and  in  a 
little  time  Ihey  remained  the  sole  survivors  on  11  ..t  1  n  t  1  1  tlie  lield. 
Captain  Ochlerlony  sat  down  by    his  frienil  ,     i   '■       -  t',.  ,   1  \  ihm  ted  no- 


the  capt, 

up,  and  accosting  them  in  the  French  langu^ije 

well,  expressed   his  eKpectation   that  they  i 


the  Indians  for  murder  and  pillage.  One  of  them,  clubbing  his  firelock, 
struck  at  him  behind,  with  a  view  to  knock  him  down  ;  but  the  blow  miss- 
ing his  h«ad,  took  place  upon  his  slioulders.  At  the  same  instant  the 
other  Indian  poured  his  shot  into  the  breast  of  this  untoitunatc  young  gen- 
tlemen ;  who  cried  out.  "  Oh.  Peyton,  the  villain  has  shot  me."  Not  yet 
satiated  with  cruelty,  tlie  barbarian  siirung  upon  him,  and  stabbed  him  in 
the  belly  with   his  scalping-knife.    'Ihe  captain,  having  parted   with  bis 


Tlie  third  effort  was  more  fortunate.  He  made  a  sudden 
descent  at  Chambaud,  and  burned  a  considerable  maga- 
zine, filled  with  arms,  clothing,  provision,  and  ammunition. 
The  enemy's  ships  being  secured  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  approached,  and  nothing  else  occurring  that  required 
the  brigadier's  longer  stay,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  with 
intelligence  obtained  from  his  prisoners,  that  the  fort  of 
Niagara  was  taken,  Crown-Point  abandoned,  and  General 
Amherst  emploveti  in  making  preparations  to  attack  the 
corps  at  the  Isle  aux  Nois,  commanded  by  M.  Burle- 
maque.  'The  disaster  at  the  falls  of  Montmorenci,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  General  Wolfe,  whose 
spirit  was  too  great  to  brook  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
censure  or  disgrace.  He  knew  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish people — rash,  impatient,  and  capricious;  elevated  to 
exultation  bv  the  least  gleam  of  success,  dejected  even  to 
despondency  by  the  most  inconsiderable  frown  of  adverse 
fortune;  sanguine,  even  to  childish  hyperbole,  in  applaud- 
ing those  servants  of  the  public  who  have  prospered  in 
their  undertakings;  clamorous  to  a  degree  of  persecution, 
against  those  who  have  miscarried  in  their  endeavours,  with- 
out any  investigation  of  merit,  without  any  consideration 
of  circumstances.  A  keen  sense  of  these  vexatious  pecu- 
liarities conspiring  with  the  shame  of  disappointment,  and 
eager  desire  of  retrieving  the  laurel  that  he  might  by  some 
be  supposed  to  have  lost  at  tlie  falls  of  Montmorenci, 
and  the  despair  of  finding  such  an  occasion,  excited  an 
internal  agitation,  which  visibly  affected  his  external  frame, 
and  disordered  his  whole  constitution,  which  was  naturally 
delicate  and  tender.  Amon^  those  who  shared  his  con- 
fidence, he  was  often  seen  to  s  gh  ;  he  was  often  heard  to 
complain  ;  and  even  in  the  transports  of  his  chagrin  de- 
clare, that  he  would  never  return  without  success,  to  be 
exposed,  as  other  unfortunate  commanders  had  been,  to 
the  censure  and  reproach  of  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  po- 
pulace. This  tumult  of  the  mind,  added  to  the  fatigues 
of  the  body  be  had  undergone,  produced  a  fever  and  dy- 
sentery, by' which,  for  some  time,  he  was  totally  disabled. 
§  XXIV.  Before  he  recovered  any  degree  of  strength, 
he  desired  the  eeneral  officers  to  consult  together  for  the 
public  utility.  It  was  their  0|nnion  that  the  points  of  Levi 
and  Orleans"  being  left  in  a  proper  state  of  defence,  the  rest 
of  the  troops  should  be  conveyed  up  the  river,  with  a  view 
to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  present  situation,  and  bring 


dagger  which  hung  by  his  side.  pUini:.- 
lent  struggle  ensued,  but  at  length  .Mr 

peated  strokes  of  his  dagger,  killed  li 

ized   with  an  unaccountable  einotin 

i.ot   his  shot  had  taken   place  on  the  b™,,  ...    ...^ —   -—-.-—„.,, 

turned  him  up  ;  and.  strippiog  off"  his  blanket,  perceived  (hat  Ihe  hull  had 
penetrated  quite  through  the  cav  ity  of  the  breast.  Having  thus  obtained 
a  dear-bought  victory,  he  started  up  on  one  leg;  and  saw  Captain  Ocliter- 
lonv  standing  at  the  (listance  of  sixty  yards,  close  by  the  enemy  s  breast- 
work, with  the  Trench  soldier  attending  him.  Mr.  Peyton  then  called 
aloud—"  Captain  Ochlerlonv.I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  at  last  got  under 
protection.  Beware  of  that  villain,  who  is  more  barbarous  than  the  savage-S. 
C.od  bless  you,  my  dear  captain  !  I  see  a  party  of  Indians  coming  this 
way,  anrl  expect  to  be  murdered  i— ™".ii~»"iv  ' 


?  of  the  officer; 


endeavoured 
strangle  him  with  his  own  sash  ;  and  he  vvas  now  ulKinhis  knees,  struggling 
against  them  with  surprising  exertion.  Mr.  Peyton,  at  this  lunclnie.  hav- 
ing a  double-barrelled  musket  in  his  hand,  and  seeing  the  distress  nf  his 
friend,  fired  at  one  of  the  Indians,  who  dropped  dea-l  upon  the  spot.  I  he 
other  thinking  Ihe  ensign  would  now  be  an  easy  prev,  advanced  towards 
him;  and  Mr.  Peyton  having  taken  good  aim  at  the  d'stance  ol  four 
.vards,  discharges!  his  piece  the  second  time,  but  it  seemed  to  take  no 
effect.  The  savage  fired  in  his  turn,  and  wounded  the  ensign  in  the 
tihoulder ;  then,  rushing  upon  him.  thrust  his  bayonet  through  his  body. 
He  repeated  the  blow,  tvhich  Mr.  Peyton  attempting  to  parry,  received 


s  French,  from  their  breast-works,  kept 


nploved    .  ,     ,      _      -- 

lat  w'ere  left  upon  the  field  of  battle  ; 
-^^  ..1  full  march  to  destroy  Mr.  Peyton.  This 
10  mercv  to  expect ;  for,  should  his  life  lie  spared 
lid  have'  afterwards  insisted  upon  satrificing  l-im 

..,„.,„  .)f  their  brethren  whom  he  had  slain;  and  in  that  case  he 

would  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  most  excriicialliig  tortures.  Ful  of 
this  idea,  he  snatched  up  his  musket ;  and,  notwithstam  ing  his  broken  leg, 
ran  about  forty  yards  without  halting:  feeling  himself  now  totally  dis- 
abled,  and  incapable  of  proceeding  one  step  further,  be  loailed   his  piece, 

and  presented  it  to  the  two  foremost  Indians,  who  stood  aloof,  ' 

be  joined  hv  their  tellow 
up  a  continual  fire  of  ( 
maimed  gentlei 

the  plain  lowantr'the  field 'oTbaliieT' He  foiihwiifi  waved  his  hanil  in 
signal  of  distress,  and  being  perceived  by  the  officer,  he  detached  three  of 
his  men  to  his  assistance  T  hese  brave  fellows  hastened  to  him  through 
the  midst  of  a  terrible  fire,  and  one  of  them  bore  him  off  on  bis  shoulders. 
'Ihe  highland  officer  was  Captain  MacHonald,  of  Colonel  Frazer  s  ba|. 
talion;  who,  understanding  that  a  young  geiilleman,  his  kinsman,  had 
dropped  on  the  field  of  battle,  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ffiis  party, 
Willi  which  he  penetrated  to  the  middle  of  the  field,  drove  a  considerable 
number  of  the  French  and  Indians  before  him,  and  finding  his  relation 
still  unscalped,  carried  him  off  in  triumph.  Poor  Captain  Ochterlony  was 
conveyed  to  Quebec,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  died  of  his  wounds.  After 
the  reduction  of  that  place,  the  French  surgeons  who  attended  him  declared, 
that  in  all  probability  he  would  have  recovered  of  the  two  shots  he  had  re- 
ceived in  his  breast,  had  he  not  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  belly  by  the 


As  this  very  remarkable  scene  was  acted  in  sight  of  both  armies.  General 
Townshend  in  the  sequel,  expostulated  with  the  French  officers  upon  the 
inhumanity  of  keeping  up  such  a  severe  fire  against  two  wounded  gentle- 
men who  were  disable  I,  and  destitute  of  all  hope  of  escaping,  'rlley  an- 
swered, that  the  fire  was  not  made  by  the  regulars,  tint  by  the  Canadians 
and  savages,  whom  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  discipline  to  restraiu. 
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them,  if  possible,  to  an  engagement.  Tliis  measure,  liow- 
ever,  was  not  adopted,  until  the  general  and  admiral  had 
reconnoitred  tlie  town  of  Quebec,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
assault ;  and  concluded,  from  their  own  observations,  re- 
inforced by  the  opinion  of  the  chief  engineer,  who  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  tlie  interiors  of  the  place, 
that  such  an  attack  could  not  be  hazarded  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  ships  of  war,  indeed,  might  have 
silenced  the  batteries  of  the  lower  town,  but  they  could 
not  affect-  the  upper  works,  from  which  tliey  must  have 
sustained  considerable  damage.  When  we  consider  the 
situation  of  this  place,  and  the  fortifications  with  which  it 
was  secured  ;  the  natural  strength  of  tlie  country ;  the 
great  number  of  flo.iting  batteries  they  had  provided  for 
the  defence  of  the  river;  the  skill,  valour,  superior  force, 
and  uncommon  vigilance  of  tlie  enemy ;  their  numerous 
bodies  of  savages  continually  hovering  about  the  posts  of 
the  English,  to  surprise  parties  and  harass  detachments ; 
we  must  own  that  there  was  such  a  combination  of  diffi- 
culties as  might  have  discouraged  and  perplexed  the  most 
resolute  and  intelligent  commander. 

§  XXV.  In  consequence  of  the  resolution  taken  to  quit 
the  camp  at  Montmorenci,  the  troops  and  artillery  were  re- 
embarked  and  landed  at  Point  Levi:  they  afterwards  passeii 
up  the  river  in  transports;  while  Admiral  Holmes  made  a 
movement  with  his  ships,  to  amuse  the  enemy  posted  on 
the  north  shore :  and  the  men  being  much  crowded  on 
board,  the  general  ordered  one  half  of  them  to  be  landed 
for  refreshment  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  As  no  pos- 
sibility appeared  of  annoying  the  enemy  above  the  town, 
the  scheme  of  operations  was  tolally  changed.  A  plan  was 
formed  for  conveying  the  troops  further  down  in  boats,  and 
landing  them  in  the  night  within  a  league  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond, in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
which  rise  abruptly  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  banks  of 
the  river,  that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  city,  where  it  was  but  indifferently  forti- 
fied. The  dangers  and  difficulties  attending  the  execution 
of  this  design  were  so  peculiarly  discouraging,  that  one 
would  imagine  it  could  not  have  been  embraced,  but  by  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  bdrdered  on  desperation.  The 
stream  was  rapid  ;  the  shore  shelving ;  the  bank  of  the 
river  lined  with  sentinels ;  the  landing  place  so  narrow  as 
to  be  easily  missed  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  ground  so  diffi- 
cult as  liarcily  to  be  surmounted  in  the  day-time,  had  no 
opposition  been  expected.  If  the  enemy  had  received  the 
least  intimation  from  spy  or  deserter,  or  even  suspected 
the  scheme  ;  had  the  embarkation  been  disordered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  rapidity  of  the 
river,  or  the  shelving  nature  of  the  north  shore,  near  which 
they  were  obliged  to  row  ;  had  one  sentinel  been  alarmed, 
or  the  landing  place  much  mistaken  ;  the  heights  of  Abra- 
'ham  must  have  been  instantly  secured  by  such  a  force  as 
would  have  rendered  the  undertaking  abortive ;  con- 
fusion would  necessarily  have  ensued  m  the  dark  ;  and 
this  would  have  naturally  produced  a  panic,  which  might 
have  prcved  fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment. 
These  olijections  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
gallant  Wolfe,  who  nevertheless  adopted  the  plan  without 
hesitation,  and  even  executed  it  in  person  ;  though  at  that 
time  labouring  under  a  severe  dysentery  and  fever,  which 
had  exhausted  his  constitution,  and  reduced  him  almost  to 
an  extremity  of  weakness.  The  previous  steps  being  taken, 
and  the  time  fixed  for  this  hazardous  attempt.  Admiral 


n  IIow  far  the  s 


3  of  this  affempt  depended  upon  s 


.  _       _..,,_    _.       __  ,  unded  by  Captain 

Smith,  and  lyina  at  anchor  near  the  north  shore.  They  told  him  that  the 
(tarrison  of  Uuebec  expected  that  nidht  to  receive  a  convoy  of  provisions, 
sent  down  the  river  in  boats  from  the  detachment  above,  commanded  by 
M.  de  Bougainville.  These  deserters  standing  upon  decit,  and  perceiving 
tlic  Kn^lish  tx>at3  with  the  troops  gliding  down  the  river  in  the  dark,  began 
to  shout  and  make  a  noise,  declaring  thev  were  part  of  the  expected  convoy. 
Captani  Smith,  who  was  ittinrant  of  General  Wolfe's  design,  believing 
their  atHrmalion,  hail  actually  given  onlers  to  point  the  guns  at  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  when  the  general  perceiving  a  commotion  on  board,  rowed 
along-side  in  person,  and  prevented  the  discharge,  which  would  have  alarm- 
ed the  town,  and  entirely  frusirated  the  attempt. 

The  French  had  posted  sentries  along  shore,  to  challenge  boats  and 
vessels,  and  give  the  alarm  occasionally.  The  first  boat  that  contained  the 
English  troops  being  questioned  accordingly,  a  captain  of  Frasei's  reyi- 
ment,  who  had  served  in  tlollantl,  and  who  was  perlectly  well  iicqiiainted 
with  the  French  language  and  customs,  answered  wilhoiit  hesitiuion  (o 
Qui  vil.  which  is  their  challenging  word.  La  France :  noi  was  he  at  a 
loss  to  answer  the  second  question,  which  was  much  more  particular  and 
dilTicult.  When  the  sentinel  demanded  tl  quel  regiment  ?  to  what  regiment  ? 
the  captain  replied,  de  la  Heine:  which  he  knew,  by  accident,  to  be  one  of 


Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron  further  up  the  river, 
about  three  leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the  dis- 
embarkation, that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy,  and  amuse 
M.  de  Bougainville,  whom  Montcalm  had  detached  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  watch  the  motions  of  that  squadron: 
but  the  English  admiral  was  directed  to  sail  down  the 
river  in  the  night,  so  as  to  protect  the  lauding  of  the  forces ; 
and  these  orders  he  punctually  fulfilled.  On  the  twelfth 
day  of  September,  an  hour  after  midnight,  the  first  embark- 
ation, consisting  of  four  complete  rejjiments,  the  light  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  Colonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of 
highlanders,  and  the  American  grenadiers,  was  made  in 
Hat-bottomed  boats,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Brigadiers  Moncktonand  Murray;  though  General  Wolfe 
accompanied  them  in  person,  and  was  among  the  first  who 
landed  ;  and  they  began  to  fall  down  with  the  tide,  to  the 
intended  place  of  disembarkation  ;  rowing  close  to  the 
north  shore,  in  order  to  find  it  the  more  easily.  Without 
any  disorder  the  boats  glided  gently  along;  but  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
boats  overshot  the  mark,  and  the  troops  landed  a  little  be- 
low the  place  at  which  the  disembarkation  was  intended." 
As  the  troops  landed,  the  boats  were  sent  back  for  the  se- 
cond embarkation,  which  was  superintended  by  Brigadier 
Townshend.  In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Howe,  with  the 
light  infantry  and  the  highlanders,  ascended  the  woody  pre- 
cipices with  admirable  courage  and  activity  ;  and  dislodg- 
ed a  sergeant's  guard,  which  defended  a  small  intrenched 
narrow  path,  by  which  alone  the  rest  of  the  forces  could 
reach  the  summit.  Then  they  mounted  without  further 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  and  the  general  drew  them 
up  ill  order  as  they  arrived.  Monsieur  de  Montcalm  no 
sooner  understood  that  the  English  had  gained  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  which  in  a  manner  commanded  the  town  on 
its  weakest  part,  than  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  bailie  ;  and 
began  his  march  without  delay,  after  havmg  collected  his 
whole  force  from  the  side  of  Beauport. 

§  XXVI.  General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the  enemy  crossing 
the  river  St.  Charles,  began  to  form  his  own  line,  which 
consisted  of  six  battalions,  and  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers ; 
tlie  right  commanded  by  Brig.adier  Monckton,  and  the 
left  by  Brigadier  Murray :  to  the  rear  of  the  left.  Colonel 
Howe  was  posted  with  his  light  infantry,  just  returned 
from  a  foui-t;un  battery,  which  they  had  taken  without  op- 
position. M.  de  Montcalm  advancing  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  his  intention  was  to  flank  the  left  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Brigadier  Townshend  was  sent  thither  with  the 
regiment  of  Amherst,  which  he  formed  en  potence,  present- 
ing a  double  front  to  the  enemy  :  he  was  afterwards  rein- 
forced by  two  battalions  ;  and  tne  reserve  consisted  of  one 
regiment  drawn  up  in  eight  sub-divisions,  with  large  inter- 
vals. The  right  of  the  enemy  was  composed  of  half  the 
colony  troops,  two  battalions,  and  a  body  of  Canadians  and 
savages  :  their  centre  consisted  of  a  column  formed  by  two 
other  regular  batlalions ;  and  on  the  left,  one  battalion, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  colony  troops,  was  posted  :  the 
bushes  and  corn-fields  in  their  front  were  lined  with  fifteen 
hundred  of  their  best  marksmen,  who  kept  up  an  irregular 
galling  fire,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  brave  officers,  thus 
singled  out  for  destruction.  This  fire,  indeed,  was  in  some 
measure  checked  by  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British  line, 
who  piqueered  with  the  enemy  for  some  hours  before  the 
battle  began.  Both  armies  were  destitute  of  artillery,  ex- 
cept two  small  pieces  on  the  side  of  the  French,  and  a 


ed  ali  the  boats  to  pass  without  further  question.  In  the  s* 
other  sentries  were  deceived  ;  though  one,  more  wary  that 
ing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  called,  "  /^nwryt/oi 


!  que  t 


To  thu 

with  admirabifl 

tont  entendtttt! 

cautioned,  the 

ho  pilotetj 


soft  tone  of  voice, '*  7ii 

Viusli!    we  shall  be  oveiheard  and  discovered!"     thus 

sentry  retired  without  further  altercation,    'i  he  midshipmfl 

the  hrst  boat  passing  by  the  landing-place  in  the  dark,  thi 

who  knew  it  trom  his  having  been  posted  formerly  with  his  company  on 

the  other  side  of  the  river,  insisted  upon  the  pilot's  being  mistaken  ;  and 

commanded  the  rowers  to  put  ashore  in  the  proper  place,  or  at  least  very 

Wlieu  General  Wolfe  landed,  and  saw  the  difficulty  of  ascending  the 
precipice,  he  said  to  the  same  officer,  in  a  familiar  strain,  "  I  rlon't  believe 
there  is  any  possibility  of  getting  up  ;  but  you  must  do  your  endeavour." 
path  that  slanted  up  the  hill  from  the  laniling  place  the  enemy 
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single  gun  which  the  English  seamen  made  shift  to  draw 
up  from  the  landing  place.  This  was  very  well  served,  and 
galled  their  column  severely.  At  length,  about  nine  in  the 
morning,  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great 
order  and  vivacity,  though  their  fire  was  irregular  and  in- 
effectual. On  the  contrary,  the  British  forces  reserved  their 
shot  untd  the  French  had  approached  within  forty  yards 
of  their  line ;  then  they  poured  in  a  terrible  dischariie ; 
and  continued  tlie  fire  with  such  deliberation  and  spirit, 
as  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  very  considerable  effect. 
General  Wolfe  was  stationed  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of 
Bragg's  regiment  and  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers,  where 
the  attack  was  most  warm.  As  he  stood  conspicuous  in 
the  front  of  the  line,  he  had  been  aimed  at  by  the  enemy's 
marksmen,  and  received  a  shot  m  the  wrist,  which  however 
did  not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Having  wrapped  a 
handkerchief  round  his  hand,  he  continued  giving  orders 
without  the  least  emotion  ;  and  advanced  at  the  head  of 
the  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  :  when  another 
ball  unfortunately  pierced  the  breast  of  this  young  hero," 
who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory,  just  as  tlie  enemy  gave  way. 
At  this  very  instant,  every  separate  regiment  of  the  British 
army  seemed  to  exert  itself  for  the  honour  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar character.  While  the  right  pressed  on  with  their 
bayonets.  Brigadier  Murray  briskly  advanced  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  soon  broke  the  centre  of 
the  enemy  ;  then  the  highlandeis,  drawing  their  broad 
swords,  fell  in  among  them  with  irresistible  impetuosity, 
and  drove  them  with  great  slaughter  into  the  town,  and  the 
works  they  had  raised  at  the  bridge  of  the  river  St.  Charles. 
On  the  left  and  rear  of  the  English,  the  action  was  not  so 
violent.  Some  of  the  light  infantry  had  tljrown  themselves 
into  houses;  where,  being  attacked,  they  defended  them- 
selves with  great  courage  and  resolution.  Colonel  Howe 
having  taken  postwithtwo  companies  behind  a  small  copse, 
sallied  out  frequently  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  during 
this  attack,  and  often  drove  them  into  heaps  ;  while 
Brigadier  Townshend  advanced  platoons  against  their 
front ;  so  that  the  right  wing  of  the  French  were  totally  pre- 
vented from  executing  their  first  intention.  The  brigadier 
himself  remained  with  Amherst's  regiment,  to  support  this 
disposition,  and  to  overawe  a  body  of  savages  posted  0|> 
posite  to  the  light  infantry,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
fall  upon  the  British  army.  General  Wolfe  being  slain, 
and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Monckton  dangerously  wounded 
at  the  head  of  Lascelles'  regiment,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  with  remarkable  gallantry,  the  command  devolved 
on  Brigadier  Townshend,  who  hastened  to  the  centre  ;  and 
finding  the  troops  disordered  in  the  pursuit,  formed  them 
again  with  all  possible  expedition.  This  necessary  task 
was  scarcely  performed,  when  M.  de  Bougainville,  with  a 
body  of  two  thousand  fresh  men,  appeared  in  the  rear  of 
the  English.  He  had  begun  his  march  from  Cape  Rouge, 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  that  the  British  troops 
had  gained  the  heights  of  Abraham,  but  did  not  come  up 
in  time  to  have  any  share  in  the  battle.  Mr.  Townshend 
immediatelv  ordered  two  battalions,  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, to  advance  agjinst  this  officer ;  who  retired,  at  their 
approach,  among  woods  and  swamps,  where  General 
Townshend  very  wisely  declined  hazarding  a  precarious 
attack.  He  had  already  obtained  a  complete  victory,  taken 
a  great  number  of  French  officers,  and  was  possessed  of  a 
very  advantageous  situation,  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
prudent to  forego.  The  French  general,  M.  de  Montcalm, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  conveyed  into 
Quebec ;  from  whence,  before  he  died,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
General  Townshend,  recommending  the  prisoners  to  that 
generous  humanity  by  which  the  British  nation  is  distin- 
guished. His  second  in  command  was  left  wounded  on 
the  field  ;  and  next  day  expired  on  board  an  English  ship, 
to  which  he  had  been  conveyed.  About  one  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  including  a  great  number 
of  officers  ;  and  about  five  hundred  were  slain  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  wreck  of  their  army,  after  they  had  reinforced 
the  garrison  of  Quebec,  retired  to  Point-au-Tremble  ;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Jacques  Quatiers,  where  they 

o  When  the  falal  hall  took  place.  General  Woire.  finding  himstif  unable 
to  stand,  ieaiieU  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  lieutenant,  who  sat  down  lor  that 
purpose.  1  his  officer.  seeinK  the  Fnnch  give  way,  exclaimed.  "  I  hey 
run^    they  run!"— "Who   run-"    cried  the  gallant  Wolfe,  with  great 


remained  intrenched  until  they  were  compelled  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  to  make  the  best  of^  their  way  to 
Trois  Rivieres  and  Montreal.  This  important  victory  was 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  fifty  men  killed,  including  nine 
officers;  and  of  about  five  hundred  men  wounded;  but 
the  death  of  General  Wolfe  was  a  national  loss,  universally 
lamented.  He  inherited  from  nature  an  animating  fervour 
of  sentiment,  an  intuitive  perception,  an  extensive  capacity, 
and  a  passion  for  glory,  which  stimulated  him  to  acquire 
every  species  of  military  knowledge  that  study  could  com- 
prehend, that  actual  service  could  illustrate  and  confirm. 
Tins  noble  warmth  of  disposition  seldom  fails  to  call  forth 
and  unfold  the  liberal  virtues  of  the  soul.  Brave  above  all 
estimation  of  danger,  he  was  also  generous,  gentle,  com- 
placent, and  humane ;  the  pattern  of  the  officer,  the  dar- 
ling of  the  soldier:  there  was  a  sublimity  in  his  genius 
which  soared  above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  minds ;  and  had 
his  faculties  been  exercised  to  their  full  extent  by  oppor- 
tunity and  action,  had  his  judgment  been  fully  maturea  by 
age  and  experience,  he  would  without  doubt  have  rivalled 
in  reputation  the  most  celebrated  captains  of  antiquity. 

§  XXV'Il.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Quebec,  Ad- 
miral Saunders,  who,  together  with  his  subordinates  Du- 
rell  and  Holmes,  had  all  along  co-operated  heartily  with 
the  land  forces  for  the  advantage  of  the  service,  sent  U|i  all 
the  boats  of  the  fleet  with  artillery  and  ammunition  ;  and 
on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  sailed  up,  with  all  the 
ships  of  war,  in  a  disposition  to  attack  the  lower  town, 
while  the  upper  part  should  be  assaulted  by  General 
Townshend.  This  gentleman  had  employed  the  time  from 
the  day  of  action  in  securing  the  camp  with  redoubts,  in 
forming  a  military  road  for  the  cannon,  in  drawing  up  the 
artillery,  preparing  batteries,  and  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
communication  with  the  country.  On  the  seventeenth,  be- 
fore any  battery  could  be  finished,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
from  the  town  with  proposals  of  capitulation  ;  which,  being 
maturely  considerea  by  the  general  and  admiral,  were  ac- 
cepted, and  signed  at  eight  next  morning.  They  granted 
the  more  favourable  terms,  as  the  enemy  continued  to  as- 
semble in  the  rear  of  the  British  army  ;  as  the  season  was 
become  wet,  stormy,  and  cold,  threatening  the  troops  with 
sickness,  and  the  fleet  with  accident,  and  as  a  consider- 
able advantage  would  result  from  taking  possession  of  the 
town  while  the  walls  were  in  a  state  of  defence.  What 
rendered  the  capitulation  still  more  fortunate  for  the  British 
general  was,  the  information  he  afterwards  received  from 
deserters  that  the  enemy  had  rallied,  and  were  reinforced 
behind  Cape  Rouge,  under  the  command  of  M.de  Levy, 
arrived  from  jSIontreal  for  that  purpose,  with  two  regular 
battalions;  and  that  M.de  Bougainville,at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  men,  with  a  convoy  of  provisions,  was  actually  on 
his  march  to  throw  himself  into  the  town  on  the  eighteenth, 
that  very  morning  on  which  it  was  surrendered.  The  place 
was  not  then  completely  invested,  as  the  enemy  had  broke 
the  bridge  of  boats,  and  posted  detachments  in  very  strong 
works  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  St.  Charles.  The  capi- 
tulation was  no  sooner  ratified,  than  the  British  forces 
took  possession  of  Quebec  on  the  land  side ;  and  guards 
were  posted  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  to  preserve 
order  and  discipline :  at  the  same  time  Captain  Palliser, 
widi  a  bodv  of  seamen,  entered  the  lower  town,  and  took 
the  same  precautions.  Next  day  about  a  thousand  pri- 
soners embarked  on  board  transports,  which  proceeded  to 
France  with  the  first  opportunity.  Meanwhile  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  came  in  great  numbers,  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  English 
government.  The  death  of  Montcalm,  which  was  indeed 
an  ireparable  loss  to  France,  in  all  probability  overwhelmed 
the  enemy  with  consternation,  and  confounded  all  their 
councils ;  otherwise  we  cannot  account  for  the  tame  sur- 
render of  Quebec  to  a  handful  of  troops,  even  after  the 
victory  they  had  obtained  :  for  although  the  place  was  not 
regularly  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and  most  of  the  houses 
were  in  ruins,  their  walls  and  parapets  had  not  yet  sus- 
tained the  least  damage ;  the  besiegers  were  hardly  suflicient 
to  complete  the  investiture ;  a  fresh  army  was  assembled 

eaijerness.  When  the  lieutenant  replied,  *'  The  French." — "  What !  (said 
he)  do  the  cowards  run  already  ?  then  I  die  happy."  So  saying,  the  glo- 
rious youth  expired. 
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in  the  neiglibourliood,  with  wliich  their  communication 
coiitniued  open  ;  the  season  was  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
British  forces  in  a  little  tune  must  have  lieen  forced  to 
desist  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  even  retire  with 
their  Heet  before  the  approach  of  winter,  which  never  fails 
to  freeze  np  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

§  XXVIII.  Immediately  after  the  action  at  the  falls  of 
Montniorenci,  General  Wolfe  had  despatched  an  officer  to 
England,  with  a  detail  of  iliat  disaster,  written  widi  such 
elfesance  and  accuracy,  as  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
pen  of  a  Ca:sar.  Though  the  public  acquiesced  in  his 
conduct,  they  were  exceedingly  mortified  at  his  miscar- 
riage; and  this  mortification  was  the  greater,  as  he  seemed 
to  despair  of  being  able  to  strike  any  other  stroke  of  im- 
portance for  the  accomplishment  of  their  hope,  which  had 
aspired  at  the  absolute  conquest  of  Canada.  Tlie  first 
transports  of  their  chagrin  were  not  yet  subsided,  when 
Colonel  Hale  arrived  in  the  ship  Alcide,  with  an  account 
of  the  victory  and  surrender  of  (Juebec  ;  which  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  people  in  an  extraordinary 
gazette.  The  joy  which  this  excited  among  the  populace, 
rose  m  proportion  to  the  despondence  which  the  former 
had  produced  :  all  was  rapture  and  riot;  all  was  triumph 
and  exultation,  mingled  with  the  praise  of  the  all-accom- 
plished Wolfe,  which  they  exalted  even  to  a  ridiculous 
degree  of  hyperbole.  The  knv.;  expressed  his  satisfiction 
hv  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Captain 
Douglas,  whose  ship  brought  the  first  tidings  of  this  suc- 
cess; and  gratified  him  and  Colonel  Hale  with  consider- 
able presents.  A  day  of  solemn  thanksctiving  was  ap- 
pointed by  proclamation  through  all  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain.  The  city  of  London,  the  universities,  and 
many  other  corporations  of  the  kingdom,  presented  con- 
gratulatory addresses  to  his  majesty.  The  parliament  was 
no  sooner  assembled  than  the  secretary  of  state,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  expatiated  upon  the  successes  of  the 
campaign,  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  deceased  general, 
the  conduct  and  courage  of  the  admirals  and  officers  who 
assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  In  consequence  of 
this  harangue,  and  the  motion  hy  which  it  was  succeeded, 
the  House  unanimously  resolved  to  present  an  address, 
desirini;  his  majestv  would  order  a  monument  to  be  erected 
in  Westminster-abbey  to  tlie  memory  of  Major-General 
Wolfe  :  at  the  same  time  they  passed  another  resolution, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  House  should  be  given  to  the  sur- 
viving generals  and  admirals  employed  in  the  glorious  and 
successful  expedition  to  Quebec.  Testimonies  of  this 
kind,  while  they  reflect  honour  upon  die  character  of  the 
nation,  never  fail  to  animate  individuals  to  a  spirited  ex- 
ertion of  their  talents  in  the  service  of  the  public.  The 
people  of  England  were  so  elevated  by  the  astonishing 
success  of  this  campaign,  which  was  also  prosperous  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  that,  far  from  expressing  the 
least  sense  of  the  enormous  burdens  which  they  bore,  they, 
with  a  spirit  peculiar  to  the  British  ration,  voluntarily 
raised  large  contributions,  to  purchase  warm  jackets,  stoiik- 
ings,  shoes,  coats,  and  blankets  for  the  soldiers,  who  were 
exposed  to  the  rigours  of  an  inclement  sky  in  Germany 
and  America.  But  they  displayed  a  more  noble  proof  of  un- 
restrained benevolence,  extended  even  to  foes.  The  French 
ministry,  straitened  in  their  finances,  which  were  found 
scarcely  sufficient  to  maintain  the  war,  had  sacrificed  their 
duty  to  their  king,  and  every  sentiment  of  compassion  for 
his  unhappy  subjects,  to  a  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  san- 
guinary views  of  ambition.  They  had  withdrawn  the 
usual  allowance  from  dieir  subjects  who  were  detained 
prisoners  in  England ;  and  those  wretched  creatures, 
amounting  in  number  to  near  twenty  thousand,  were  left 
to  the  mercy  of  those  enemies  whom  their  sovereign  had 
taken  such  pains  to  exasperate.  The  allowance  with  which 
they  were  indulged  by  the  British  government  effectually 
secured  them  from  the  horrors  of  famine ;  but  still  they 
remained  destitute  of  other  conveniences,  and  particularly 
exposed  to  the  miseries  of  cold  and  nakedness.  The 
generous  English  beheld  these  forlorn  captives  with  senti- 
ments of  sympathy  and  compassion  :  they  considered  them 
as  their  fellow-creatures  and  brethren  in  humanity,  and 
forgot  their  country  while  they  beheld  their  distress.  A 
considerable  subscription  was  raised  in  their  behalf;  and 
in  a  few  weeks  they  were  completely  clothed  by  the  charily 


of  their  British  benefactors.  This  beneficent  exertion  was 
certainly  one  of  die  noblest  triumphs  of  the  human  mind, 
winch  even  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  but  regard  with  reverence  and  admiration. — The 
city  of  (Juebec  being  reduced,  together  with  great  part 
of  the  circumjacent  country.  Brigadier  Townsliend,  who 
had  accepted  his  commission  with  the  express  proviso  that 
he  should  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
left  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  effiactive  men,  victualled 
from  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  JMnrray; 
and,  embarking  with  Admiral  Saunders,  arrived  in  Great 
Britain  about  die  beginning  of  winter.  As  for  Brigadier 
Monckton,  he  was  conveyed  to  New  York,  where  he 
happily  recovered  of  his  wound. 
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■ral  of  the  tciraae.     •;    \\l     I'lm,  r   IVnlinaiid 
relrealiliphiri.  the  fimrh  army.    »  XVl  1.  Aliiin..sit  v  i„  ,„,,,,  ih..  ume- 

ral.il  lI.eHllieilai  111  valid  ihecmnniRneler  of  the  In  :h- .will. 

•Ihe  l-'rtiiihencaui|.'at  Muulen.  4  XIX.  An.l  ,n  ,  ,1,  .  ,-..1  i.n  ilic  allies. 
»  .\X.  Duke  ,le  Brisae  roulecl  hy  tile  herclllan  I'm.  ,  ,,r  I  uiiiswick 
»  .XXI.  (leii.  Imhotf  takes  Manster  fioni  the  IVemu.  ;  XXll.  Who 
retreat  liefore  Prime  I'erclinand.  J  .\XIII.  I  lie  lieredilarv  |irmre  heals 
111)  the  Duke  ot  Wirtemberg's  quarters  at  Fulila.  5  X  .\  I  V.  A  l.ody  of 
Prussians  make  an  incursion  inti.  Polan.l.  }  X\V.  Pnn.e  Henry  pine- 
trales  into  Bohemia.  $  XXVI,  He  enters  riancnnia,  anil  nbtises  the 
imperial  army  to  retire.  ^  X.WIl.  Iving  of  Prussia  vindicates  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  his  prisoners.  ^  .XXVI  II.  the  Prussian  general 
Wedel  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Zullichau.  4  XXI.X.  I  he  Kins  of 
Prussia  takes  the  command  of  Gen.  Wedel's  corps.  »  XX.X.  Battle  of 
Cunersdorf.    i  XXXI.  Advantages  gained  by  the  Prussians  in  Saxony. 


.\,XXIII.    Disasters  of  the  Prussian  general    Dierckc.     , 

CX  XIV,  Conclusion  of  the  campaign.    «  X.\XV.  Arretof  theevange- 

;  Uatisbon.    4  X,\,\vl.  The  French  ministry  stop  payment. 


Ileal  biidy  at  liatist 
5  XX. \ VI  I.     Ihe 


,\I,.  Deaihof the  Kingof,Spain,    ?,\Ll.He 

Don  Carlos,  who  makes  a  remarkable  setlle  . 

and  punishment  of  the  cousnirators  at  Lisbon.  ?  .\  1,1 1  i .  Session  opened 
in  Ensland.  5  XLIV,  --ubslance  of  the  addresses,  i  XLV.  .Supplies 
granted,  i  X1.VI.  Wavs  and  means,  annuities,  (tc,  4XLVII.  hills 
for  manliii-  s-veral  iliilies  on  malt.  ,Vr.  5  XI.VIII,  Petitions  for  and 
again~t  111-  I  ■  'II  .!■!  n  "I  ii.'  i- .-.!i  1! i.nl i  1  v.  J  XLIX,  Opposition  to 
s  liquors,    5  L.  Hill 


for  I 


LI,  Attempt  to  establish 

'ins  relative  to  the  militia 

powder  magazine  from 


New  act  for  ascertaining  the  qimlificatic 

«  LVI  I,  Act  for  consolidating  Ihe  annuil;  .   ,      ,  __    

Bill  lor  securing  the  payment  of  prize  and  bounty  money  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  Greenwich  hospital.  $  LI.X,  Act  in  favour  of  George 
Keith,  late  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotland,    }  L,\.  Session  closed, 

§  I,  While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
triumphed  in  Europe  and  America,  her  in-  '  '  ' 
terest  was  not  suffered  to  languish  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  was  the  season  of  ambition  and  activity,  in 
which  every  separate  armament,  every  distinct  corps,  and 
every  individual  officer,  seemed  to  exert  themselves  with 
the  most  eager  afipetite  of  glory.  The  East  Indies,  which 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  the  theatre  of 
operations  carried  on  with  various  success,  exhibited  no- 
thing now  but  a  succession  of  trophies  to  the  English  com- 
manders. The  Indian  transactions  of  the  last  year  we  in- 
terrupted at  that  period  when  the  French  general,  Lally, 
was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Madras,  In  the  month  of  October  he  had  marched  into 
Arcot  without  opposition;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, he  advanced  towards  Madras,  On  the  twelfth  he 
marched  over  Choultry  plain,  in  three  divisions,  cannon- 
aded by  the  English  artillery  with  considerable  effect,  and 
look  post  at  Eirmore  and  St,  Thome.  Colonel  Laurence, 
who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Madras,  retired  to  the 
island,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  island  bridge ;  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the 
posts  to  be  occupied  in  the  Black-town,  or  suburbs  of 
Madras,  In  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  the  enemy 
marched  with  their  whole  force  to  attack  this  place;  the 
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Enijlisli  detachments  retreated  into  the  garrison  ;  and  with- 
in the  hour  a  grand  sally  was  made,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Dra|)er,  a  gallant  officer,  who  signalized  him- 
self remarkably  on  this  occasion.  He  attacked  the  regi- 
ment of  Lorrain  with  great  impetuosity  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
baliihty  would  have  beat  them  oft',  had  they  not  been 
sustained  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  brigade.  After  a  very 
warm  dispute,  in  which  many  officers  ami  a  great  number 
of  men  were  killed  on  each  side,  Colonel  Draper  was  ob- 
liged to  retreat,  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  his  grenadiers.  As  the  garrison  of  Madras  was  not  very 
numerous,  nothing  further  was  attempted  on  their  side 
without  the  works.  In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  used  all 
their  diligence  in  erecting  batteries  against  the  fort  and 
town;  winch  being  opened  on  the  sixth  diy  of  January, 
they  maintained  a  continual  discharge  of  shot  and  shells 
for  twenty  days,  advancing  their  trenches  all  the  time  un- 
dercover of  this  fire,  until  they  reached  tlie  breast  of  the 
glacis.  There  they  erecied  a  battery  of  lour  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  opened  it  on  the  last  day  of  the  monlh  ;  but  for 
five  days  successively  they  were  obliged  to  close  their  em- 
brasures by  the  superior  fire  of  tlie  fort,  and  at  length  to 
abandon  it  entirely  :  nevertheless,  they  still  maintained  a 
severe  fire  from  the  first  grand  baltery,  which  was  placed 
at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  vards  from  the 
defences.  This  artillery  was  so  well  served,  as  to  disable 
twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  three  mortars,  and  effect  an 
inconsiderable  breach.  Perhaps  they  might  have  had 
more  success,  had  they  battered  in  breach  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  M.  Lally,  in  order  to  intimidate  tlie  inhabitants, 
had  cruelly  bombarded  the  town,  and  demolished  the 
houses:  he  was,  however,  happily  disappoinied  in  his  ex- 
pectation by  the  wise  and  resolute  precautions  of  Governor 
Pigot ;  by  the  vigilance,  eonduci,  and  bravery  of  the 
Colonels  Laurence  and  Draper,  seconded  by  tlie  valour  and 
activity  of  Major  Brereion,  and  the  spirit  of  the  inferior 
officers.  The  artillery  of  the  garrison  was  so  well  managed, 
that  from  the  fifth  day  of  February,  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
gradually  decreased  from  twenty-three  to  six  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  nevertheless,  they  advanced  their  sap  along  the  sea- 
side, so  as  to  embrace  entirely  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
covered  way,  from  whence  their  musketry  drove  the  be- 
sieged. They  likewise  endeavoured  to  open  a  passage  into 
the  ditch  by  a  mine;  but  sprung  it  so  injudiciously,  that 
they  could  make  no  advanta.'i'  of  it,  as  it  lay  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  several  cannon.  -While  these  preparations  were 
carried  on  before  the  town.  Major  Caillaud  and  Captain 
Preston,  with  a  body  of  Sepoys,  some  of  the  country  horse, 
and  a  few  Europeans  dra^^n  from  the  English  garrisons  of 
Trichenapally  and  Chingalaput,  hovered  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles,  blocking  up  the  roads  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  enemy  were  obliged,  four  several  times,  to  send  large 
detachments  against  them,  in  order  to  open  the  communi- 
cation: thus  the  progress  of  the  siege  was  in  a  great  measure 
retarded.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  February,  m  the  even- 
ing, the  Queenborough  ship  of  war,  commanded  bv  Cap- 
tain Kcmpeiifeldt,  and  the  company's  ship  the  Revenge, 
arrived  in  the  road  of  Madras,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six 
hundred  men  beloiigin!;  to  Colonel  Draper's  regiment,  and 
part  of  them  was  immediately  disembarked.     From  the 


A  good  blow  might  be  struck  here  :  there  is  a  ship  in  the  road,  ot 
twenty  Buns,  laden  with  all  the  riihcs  of  Madras,  which  it  is  said  will 
remain  there  till  the  coih.  I  he  expedition  isjiisl  arrived,  but  M.  Gerlin 
w  not  a  man  to  attack  her  ;  for  she  has  made  him  run  away  once  before, 
the  Bristol,  on  the  other  ban<i,  did  but  just  make  her  appearance  before 
St.  Thomas;  and.  on  the  vague  report  of  thiiteen  ships  coming  from  Porto 
t,n\n,  she  took  fright ;  and  after  landing  the  i)rovisions  with  whicli  she  was 
laden,  she  would  not  stay  long  enough  even  to  take  on  board  twelve  of  her 
own  guns,  which  she  had  lent  us  for  the  sieae. 

"  !t  1  was  the  jud;;e  of  the  point  of  honour  of  the  company's  officers,  I 
would  break  him  like  glass,  as  well  as  some  others  of  Ihcm. 

"  Ihe  Fidelle,  or  Harlem,  or  even  the  aforesaid  Bristol,  with  her  twelve 
guns  restored  to  her,  wouUI  he  sufficient  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Knglish  ship,  if  they  could  manage  so  as  lo  fel  to  windward  of  her  in  the 
night.  .Mauuendre  and  I  remitler  are  sai'l  to  be  eood  men ;  and,  were  they 
eniphiyed  only  lo  transport  two  hundred  wounded  men  that  we  have  here, 
their  ser»  ice  would  be  of  importance. 

••  We  remain  still  in  the  same  position  :  the  breach  marie  these  fifteen 
•lays  ;  all  Ihe  time  wilhin  fifteen  loises  oflhe  wall  ol  the  place,  and  never 
liolding  up  our  heads  lo  look  at  it. 

'■  1  reckon  we  shall,  on  our  anival  at  Pondicherry,  endeavour  to  learn 
some  other  trade,  for  this  of  war  requires  too  much  palience. 

"  Of  one  thousand  live  hundred  seixiys  which  attended  our  army,  I  reckon 

near  eight  hundred  are  employed  ujjon  Ihe  road  lo  Pondicherry,  laden 

with  sugir,  pepper,  and  other  goods;  and  as  for  Ihe  Coulis,  they  arc  all 

einployei)  for  the  same  purpose,  from  Ihe  first  day  we  came  here. 
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beginning  of  the  siege  tlie  enemy  had  discovered  a  back- 
wariiness  in  the  service,  very  unsuitable  to  their  national 
character.  They  were  ill  supplied  by  their  commissaries 
and  contractors  :  they  were  discouraged  by  the  obstinate 
defence  of  the  garrison,  and  all  their  hope  of  success  va- 
nished at  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement.  Alter  a  brisk 
fire,  they  raised  the  siege  tnat  very  night,  abandoning  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  and,  having  destroyed  the  pow  der  mills 
at  Ogmore,  retreated  to  the  territory  of  Arcot.» 

§  J  I.  M.  Lally  having  weakened  his  forces  that  were  at 
Masulijiatam,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Martjuis  de  Con- 
flans,  m  order  to  strengthen  the  army  with  which  he  un- 
dertook thesiegeof  Madras,  the  Itajah  ofVisanapore  drove 
the  French  garrison  from  Vizagapatam,  and  hoisted  Eng- 
lish colours  in  the  place.  The  marquis  having  put  Ins 
troops  in  motion  to  revenge  this  msult,  the  rajah  solicited 
succour  from  Colonel  Clive  at  Calcutta  ;  aiid,  with  the 
consent  of  the  council,  a  body  of  troops  was  sent  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Forde  to  Ins  assistance.  They  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  Europeans,  including  a  company  of 
artillery,  and  sixteen  hundred  sepoys;  with  about  fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  one  howitzer,  and  three  morlars.  The 
ibrces  of  Conflans  were  much  more  considerable.  On  the 
twentieth  day  of  October  Colonel  Forde  arrived  at  Viza- 
gapatam, and  made  an  agreement  with  the  rajah,  who 
promised  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Rajamundry,  a  large 
town  and  fort  possessed  by  the  French.  It  was  stipulated 
that  he  should  have  all  the  inland  country  belonging  to  the 
Indian  powers  in  the  French  interest,  and  at  present  in 
arms  ;  and  that  the  English  company  should  retain  all 
the  conquered  .sea-coast  from  Vizagapatam  to  Masulipa- 
tam.  On  the  first  of  November  Colonel  Forde  proceeded 
on  his  march;  and  on  the  third  joined  the  rajah's  army, 
consisting  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  men.  On 
the  third  of  December  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
near  the  village  of  Tallapool  :  but  the  French  declining 
battle,  the  colonel  determined  to  draw  them  from  their 
advantageous  situation,  or  march  round,  and  get  between 
them  and  R.ajamundry.  On  the  seventh,  before  day- 
break, he  began  his  march,  leaving  the  rajah's  forces  on 
their  ground  ;  but  the  enemy  beginning  to  cannonade  the 
Indian  forces,  lie,  at  the  request  of  the  rajah,  returned,  and 
took  them  under  his  protection.  Then  they  marched  to- 
gether to  the  village  of  Golapool,  and  halted  on  a  small 
plain  about  three  miles  from  their  encampment.  About 
nine  he  formed  the  line  of  battle.  About  ten  the  enemy 
were  drawn  up,  and  began  the  cannonade.  The  firing 
on  bo'.li  sides  having  continued  about  forty  minutes,  the 
enemy's  line  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great  resolution  ; 
and  were  so  warmly  received,  that,  after  several  spirited 
efforts,  at  eleven  they  gave  way,  and  lelreated  in  disorder 
towards  Rajamundry.  During  this  conflict,  the  rajah's 
forces  stood  as  idle  spectators,  nor  could  their  horse  be 
prevailed  upon  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  The  victory  cost 
the  Eii!;lish  forty-four  Europeans  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding two  captains  and  three  lieutenants.  The  French 
lost  above  three  times  the  number,  together  with  their 
whole  cam]),  baggage,  thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  all 
their  ammunition.     A  great  number  of  black  forces  fell  on 

"  I  am  taking  my  measures  from  this  day  lo  set  fire  to  the  Black-town, 
and  to  blow  up  the  powder  mills. 

"  You  will  never  imagine  that  fifty   French  deserters,  and  ooe  hundred 

Swiss,  are  actually  stopping  the  progress  of  two  thousand  men  oflhe  king's 

ipany's  troops  which  are  still  here  existing,  notwithstai 


xaggerated  accounts  thai 


very  i 


akes  here  according  to  his  own  fancy. 


of  the  slaughter  that  has  been  made  of  them  ;  and  you  will  be  still  r 
surprised  it  I  tell  you  that,  were  itnot  for  the  combats  and  fourbattles  we 
sustained,  and  for  the  batteries  which  failed,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
which  were  unskilfully  made,  we  should  not  have  lost  fifty  men,  from  tlie 
commencement  of  the  siege  to  this  day.  I  have  written  to  M.  de  Larche, 
that  if  he  persists  in  not  comiog  here,  let  who  will  raise  money  upon  the 
Poleagers  for  me,  1  will  not  do  it;  and  1  renounce  (as  I  informed  you  a 
month  ago  1  would  do)  meddling  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  thing 
whatever  that  may  have  relation  to  your  administration,  whether  civil  or 
niilitary.  For  1  had  rather  go  and  command  the  Catfrees  of  .Madagascar, 
than  remain  in  this  Soilom  ;  which  it  is  impossible  hut  the  fire  of  the  Fog- 
destroy  sooner  or  later;  even  though  that  from  Heaven  sliouhl 


Lal 


"  P.  S.  t  think  it  necessary  to  apprize  you,  that  as  M.  de  Soupire  has 
refuseil  lo  take  u|>on  him  the  command  of  this  army,  which  I  have  oflfered 
to  hiin.  and  whiib  he  is  empowered  to  accept,  by  having  received  from  the 
court  a  duplicate  of  my  conimission,  you  must  of  necessity,  together  with 
the  council,  take  it  upon you.  For  my  part,  I  undertake  only  to  bring  it 
bark  either  lo  Arcolte  or  Sadraste.  Send,  therefore,  your  orders,  or  com* 
yourselves  to  command  it:  for  I  shall  quit  it  upon  my  arrival  there." 
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Iiotli  sides.  The  Marquis  de  Conflans  did  not  remain  at 
Kajamundry,  but  proceeded  to  Masuli|vitain  ;  while  {^ap- 
tain  Knox,  with  a  detacliment  from  the  Kuglish  army, 
took  possession  of  tlie  fort  of  Rajamundrv,  which  is  the  bar- 
rier and  key  to  the  country  of  VizaKapatam.  This  was  de- 
livered to  t1ie  rajali  on  his  nayins:  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  Captam  Knox  neing  detached  with  a  battalion 
of  sepoys,  took  possession  of  the  French  factory  at  Narsi- 
pore.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  a  small  fort  at  C'oucatp, 
which  surrendered  to  Captain  Maclean,  after  bavins;  made 
an  obstinate  defence.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
French  army  of  observation  made  shift  to  retake  Raja- 
mundrv, where  they  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
money,  bairga<;e,  an(^  eflecis  belonging  to  Enalish  officers. 

5  III.  Colonel  Forde  advancing  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  TVIasulipatam,  the  Manpiis  de  Conflans  with  his  forces 
retired  within  the  place,  which  on  the  seventh  day  of 
March  was  invested.  Bv  the  seventh  day  of  April  the 
ammunition  of  the  besiegers  being  almost  expended,  Co- 
lonel Forile  determined  to  give  the  assault,  as  two  breaches 
were  already  made,  and  made  his  disposition  accordingly. 
The  attack  was  begun  iii  the  night,  and  the  assailants 
arrived  at  the  ditcli  before  they  were  discovered.  But 
here  they  underwent  a  terrible  discharge  of  grape-shot  and 
musketry;  notwithstanding  which  they  entered  the 
breaches,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  bastion  to  bastion. 
At  lenglh,  tlie  Marquis  de  Conflans  sent  an  officer  to  de- 
mand quarter  for  tlie  garrison,  which  was  granted  as  soon 
as  he  ordereil  his  men  to  cease  firing.  Thus,  with  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  F.uropean  soldiers,  a  handful  of 
seamen,  and  seven  hundred  sepoys,  Colonel  Forde  took 
by  assault  the  strong  town  of  Masulipatam,  garrisoned  by 
five  hundred  and  twenty-two  Europeans,  tw'O  thousand 
and  thirty-nine  CafTrees,  Topasses,  and  sepoys  ;  and  liere 
he  found  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition.  Salahatzing,  the 
Subah  of  Decan,  perceiving  the  success  of  the  English 
here,  as  well  as  at  Madras,  being  sick  of  his  French  alli- 
ance, and  in  dread  of  his  brother  Nizam  Allee,  who  had 
set  up  a  separate  interest,  and  taken  the  field  against  him, 
made  advances  to  the  company,  with  which  he  forthwith 
concluded  a  treaty  to  the  following  effect : — "  The  whole 
of  the  circar  of  Masulipatam  shall  be  given  to  the  English 
company.  Salabatzing  will  not  suffer  the  French  to  have 
a  settlement  in  this  country,  nor  keep  them  in  his  service, 
nor  give  them  any  assistance.  The  English,  on  their 
part,  will  not  assist  nor  give  protection  to  the  suhah's 
enemies." — In  a  few  days  after  Masulipatam  was  reduced, 
two  ships  arrived  in  the  road,  with  a  reinforcement  of  four 
hundred  men  to  the  Marquis  de  Conflans  ;  but,  under- 
standing the  fate  of  the  place,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  (;anjam. 

§  IV.  The  merchants  residing  at  Surat,  finding  them- 
selves exposed  to  numberless  dangers,  and  every  species 
of  oppression,  by  the  sidee  who  commanded  the  castle  on 
one  hand,  by  the  governor  of  the  city  on  the  other,  and  by 
the  Mahrattas,  who  had  a  claim  to  a  certain  share  of  the 
revenue,  made  application  to  the  English  presidency  at 
Bombay,  desiring  they  would  equip  an  expedition  for 
taking  possession  of  the  castle  and  Tanka,  and  settle  the 
government  of  the  city  upon  Pharass  Cawn,wlio  had  been 
naib  or  deputy-governor  under  Meah  Atchund,  and  regu- 
lated the  police  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
presidency  embraced  the  proposal  ;  Admiral  Pococke 
spared  two  of  his  ships  for  this  service.  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  artillery  and  infantry,  with  fifteen  hundred 
sepoys,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Richard  Maitland, 
of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  were  embarked  on  board 
the  company's  armed  vessels  commanded  by  Captain 
Watson,  who  sailed  on  the  ninth  <lay  of  February.  On 
the  fifteenth  they  were  landed  at  a  place  called  Dentiloniy, 
about  nine  miles  from  Surat ;  and  here  they  were  encamped 
for  refreshment;  in  two  days  he  advanced  against  the 
F'rench  garden,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  the 
sidee's  men  were  posted,  and  drove  them  from  thence, 
after  a  very  obstinate  dispute.  Then  he  erected  a  battery, 
from  which  he  battered  the  wall  in  breach  :  but  this  me- 
thod appearing  tedious,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  com- 
posed of  the  land  and  sea  officers,  and  laid  before  them 
the  plan  of  a  general  attack,  which  was  accordingly  exe- 


cuted next  morning.  The  company's  grab,  and  the  lx)mb- 
ketches,  being  warped  up  the  river  in  the  niglit,  were 
ranged  in  a  line  of  battle  opposite  to  the  Bnndar,  vvliich 
was  the  strongest  fortification  that  the  enemy  possessed; 
and  under  the  fire  of  these  the  troops  being  landed,  took 
the  Bnndar  by  assault.  The  outward  town  being  thus 
gained,  he  fortliwith  began  to  bombard  the  inner  town  and 
castle  with  such  fury,  that  next  morning  they  both  surren- 
dered, on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  march  out  with 
their  effects ;  and  Captain  Maitland  took  possession  with- 
out further  dispute.  Meah  Atchund  was  continued  gover- 
nor of  Surat,  and  Pharass  Cawii  was  appointed  naib.  The 
artillery  and  ammunition  found  in  the  castle  were  secured 
for  the  company,  until  the  Mogul's  pleasure  was  known; 
and  in  a  little  time  a  phirmaund,  or  grant,  arrived  from 
Delhi,  appointing  the  English  company  admiral  to  the 
Mogul ;  so  that  the  ships  and  stores  belonged  to  them  of 
course,  as  part  of  the  Tanka  ;  and  tliey  were  now  declared 
legal  possessors  of  the  castle.  This  conquest,  which  cost 
above  two  hundred  men,  including  a  few  ofiicers,  was 
achieved  with  such  expedition,  that  Captain  Watson  re- 
turned to  Bombay  by  the  ninth  day  of  April. 

§  V.  The  main  body  of  die  English  forces  which  had 
been  centred  at  Madras,  for  the  pieservation  of  that  im- 
portant settlement,  took  the  field  after  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Conjeveram,  a  place 
of  great  consequence  ;  vvhich,  with  the  fort  of  Schengelpel, 
commanded  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  secured  the 
British  possessions  to  the  northward.'  M.  Lally,  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  post,  took  the  same  route,  in 
order  to  dislodge  them  ;  but  finding  all  his  attempts  in- 
effectual, he  retired  towards  Wandewash,  where  his  troops 
were  put  into  quarters  of  cantonment.  No  other  opera- 
tions ensued  till  the  month  of  September ;  when  Major 
Brerelon,  who  commanded  tlie  English  forces,  being 
joined  by  Major  Gordon  with  three  hundred  men  of  Co- 
lonel Cootp's  battalion,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
his  turn.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  he  began 
his  march  from  Conjeveram  for  Wandewash,  at  the  head 
of  four  hundred  Europeans,  seven  thousand  sepoys, 
seventy  European  and  three  hundred  black  horse,  with 
fourteen  pieces  of  artillery.  In  his  march  he  invested  and 
look  the  fori  of  Trivitar ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  village  of  Wandewash,  where  the  F'rench,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  thousand,  were  strongly  encamped  under  the 
guns  of  a  fort  commanded  by  a  rajah,  mounting  twenty 
cannon,  under  the  direction  of  a  French  gunner.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  of  September,  at  two  in  the  morning,  the 
English  attacked  the  village  in  three  different  places,  and 
drove  them  from  it  after  a  very  obstinate  dispute  ;  but  this 
advantage  they  were  not  able  to  maintain.  The  hiack 
pioneers  ran  away  during  the  attack,  so  that  proper  tra- 
verses could  not  be  made  in  the  streets ;  and  at  day-break 
the  fort  poured  in  upon  them  a  prodigious  discharge  of 
grape-shot  with  a  considerable  effect.  The  enemy  had 
retired  to  a  dry  ditch,  which  served  as  an  intrenchment,  ^ 
from  whence  they  made  furious  sallies;  and  a  body  of  ) 
three  hundred  European  horse  were  already  in  motion,  to  j 
fall  upon  and  complete  their  confusion.  In  this  emer- 
gency, they  retired  in  disorder;  and  might  have  been  en- 
tirely ruined,  had  not  the  body  of  resen'e  eff"ectually 
covered  their  retreat :  yet  this  could  not  be  efl'ected  with- 
out the  loss  of  several  officers ;  and  above  three  hundred 
men  killed  and  wounded.  After  this  mortifying  cheek, 
they  encamped  a  few  days  in  sight  of  the  fort;  and,  the 
rainv  season  setting  in,  returned  to  Conjeveram.  The  fort  • 
of  Wandewash  was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  French  and 
sepoys  ;  and  the  other  forces  of  the  enemy  were  assembled 
by  Brigadier-General  de  Bussy,  at  Arcot. 

§  VI.  During  these  transactions  by  land,  the  superiority 
at  sea  was  still  disputed  between  the  English  and  French 
admirals.  On  the  first  day  of  September,  Vice-.'Vdmira! 
Pococke  sailed  from  Madras  to  the  southward  in  quest  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  next  day  descried  the  French  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  sail,  standing  to  the  northward.  He 
forthwith  threw  out  the  siL'iial  for  a  general  chase,  and 
stood  towards  them  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry  ;  but 
the  wind  abating,  he  could  not  approach  near  enough  to  ■ 
engage.  During  the  three  succeeding  days,  he  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  a  battle,  which  they  j 
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still  declined,  and  at  last  tliey  disappeared.  lie  then  di- 
rected his  course  to  Pondiclierry,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  bound  to  that  harliour ;  and  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  percei^■ed  them  statidins;  to  the  southward  : 
but  lie  could  not  bring  tliem  to  an  eiiEaaeinent  till  the 
tenth,  when  M.  d'Apch^,  about  two  m  the  afternoon,  made 
the  signal  for  battle,  and  the  cannonadiTig  began  without 
further  delay.  The  British  squadron  did  not  exceed  nine 
ships  of  the  line;  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  ; 
but  they  had  still  a  greater  advantage  in  number  of  men 
and  artdlery.  Both  squadrons  fought  with  great  impetu- 
osity till  about  ten  minutes  after  four,  when  the  enemy's 
rear  began  to  give  way  ;  this  example  was  soon  followed 
by  their  centre ;  and  finally  the  van,  with  the  whole  squa- 
dron, bore  to  the  south-south-east,  with  all  the  canvass 
they  could  spread.  The  British  squadron  was  so  much 
damaged  in  their  masts  and  rigging  that  they  could  not 

fmrsue;  so  that  M.  d'Apche  retreated  at  his  leisure  unmo- 
ested.  On  the  fifteenth  Admiral  Pococke  relumed  to 
Madras,  where  his  squadron  being  repaired  by  the  twenty- 
sixth,  he  sailed  again  to  Pondiclierry,  and  in  the  road  saw 
the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  in  line  of  battle.  The  wind 
being  offshore,  he  made  the  line  of  battle  a-liead,  and  for 
some  time  continued  in  this  situation.  At  lentrth  the 
French  admiral  weighed  anchor,  and  came  forth ;  but,  in- 
stead of  bearing  down  upon  the  English  squadron,  which 
had  fallen  to  leeward,  he  kept  close  to  the  wind,  and 
stretched  away  to  the  southward.  Admiral  Pococke 
finding  him  averse  to  another  engagement,  and  his  own 
squadron  being  in  no  condition  to  pursue,  he,  with  the 
advice  of  his  captains,  desisted,  and  measured  back  his 
cour.^e  to  Madras.  On  the  side  of  the  English,  above  three 
hundred  men  were  killed  m  the  engagement,  including 
Captain  Miche,  who  commanded  the  Newcastle,  Captain 
Gore  of  the  marines,  two  lieutenants,  a  master,  gunner,  and 
boatswain  :  the  Captains  Somerset  and  Brereton,  with 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were  wounded  ;  and 
many  of  the  ships  were  considerably  damaged.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  must  have  been  much  more  considerable, 
because  the  English  in  battle  always  fire  at  the  body  of  the 
ship;  because  the  French, squadron  was  crowded  with 
men;  because  they  gave  way  and  declined  a  second  en- 
gagement ;  and,  finally,  because  they  now  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  island  of  Mauritius,  in  order  to  be  re- 
fitted, having  on  board  Gener.il  Lally,  and  some  other 
officers,  llius  they  left  the  English  masters  of  tlie  Indian 
coast ;  a  superiority  still  more  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of 
Rear-Admiral  Cornish,  with  four  ships  of  the  line,  who 
had  set  sail  from  England  in  the  besrinning  of  the  year, 
and  joined  Admiral  Pococke  at  Madras  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  October. 

§  \'II.  The  French  were  not  the  only  enemies  with 
whom  the  English  had  to  cope  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
great  extension  of  their  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
had  excited  the  envy  and  avarice  of  the  Dutch  factorv, 
who  possessed  a  strong  fort  at  Chinchura,  on  the  river  of 
Bengal ;  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  en>;ross  the  whole 
saltpetre  branch  of  commerce.  They  had,  without  doubt, 
tampered  with  the  new  subah,  who  lay  under  such  obli- 
gations to  the  English,  and  probably  secured  his  con- 
nivance. Their  scheme  was  approved  by  the  governor  of 
Batavia,  who  charged  himself  with  the  execution  of  it; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  chose  the  opportunity  when  the 
British  squadron  had  retired  to  tlie  coast  of  Malabar.  On 
pretence  of  reinforcing  the  Dutch  garrisons  in  Bengal,  he 
equipped  an  armament  of  seven  ships,  having  on  board 
five  hundred  European  troops,  and  six  hundred  Malayese, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Russel.  This  armament 
having  touched  at  Nesapatam,  proceeded  up  the  bay,  and 
arrived  in  the  river  of  Bengal  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. Colonel  Cli%'e,  who  then  resided  at  Calcutta,  had 
received  information  of  their  design,  which  he  was  resolv- 
ed, at  all  events,  to  defeat.  He  complained  to  the  subah; 
who,  upon  such  application,  could  not  decently  refuse  an 
order  to  the  director  and  council  of  Iliighley,  implying 
that  this  armament  should  not  proceed  up  the  river.  The 
colonel,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Dutch  com- 
modore, mtimatin?,  that  as  he  had  received  intimation  of 
their  design,  he  could  not  allow  them  to  land  forces,  and 
march  to  Chinchura.  In  answer  to  this  declaration,  the 
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Dutch  commodore,  whose  whole  fleet  had  not  yet  arrived, 
assured  the  English  commander  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  send  any  forces  to  Chinchura ;  and  begged  libertv  to 
land  some  of  his  troops  for  refreslunent :  a  favour  that 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  tliey  should  not  advance. 
Notwithstanding  the  subali's  order,  and  his  own  engage- 
ment to  this  eflect,  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  he  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tannah-fort,  where  his  forces  being  disembarked, 
began  their  march  to  Chinchura,  In  the  meantime,  by 
way  of  retaliating  the  affront  he  pretended  to  have  sus- 
tained, in  being  denied  a  passage  to  their  own  factory,  he 
look  several  small  vessels  on  the  river  belonging  to  the 
English  company;  and  the  Calcutta  Indiaman,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wilson,  homeward  bound,  sailing 
down  the  river,  the  Dutchman  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  if  he  presumed  to  pass  he  would  sink  him  without 
further  ceremony.  The  English  captain  seeing  them  ran 
out  their  guns  as  if  really  resolved  to  put  their  threats  in 
execution,  returned  to  Calcutta,  where  two  other  India 
ships  lay  at  anchor ;  and  reported  his  adventure  to  Colonel 
Clive,  who  forthwith  ordered  the  three  ships  to  prepare 
for  battle,  and  attack  the  Dutch  armament.  The  ships 
being  properly  manned,  and  their  quarters  lined  with  salt- 
petre, they  fell  down  the  river,  and  found  the  Dutch  squa- 
dron drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
warm  reception,  for  which  indeed  they  .seemed  well  |  re- 
pared  ;  for  three  of  them  were  mounted  with  thirty-six 
guns  each,  three  of  them  with  twenty-six,  and  the  seventh 
carried  sixteen.  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  commanded  by 
Captain  Forrester,  being  the  first  that  approached  them, 
dropped  anchor  close  to  their  line,  and  began  the  engage- 
ment with  a  broadside,  which  was  immediately  returned. 
A  dead  calm  unfortunately  intervening,  this  single  ship 
was  for  a  considerable  time  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  enemy  ;  but  a  small  breeze  springing  up,  the  Calcutta 
and  the  Hardwick  advanced  to  her  assistance,  and  a  severe 
fire  was  maintained  on  both  sides,  till  two  of  the  Dutch 
ships,  slipping  their  cables,  bore  away,  and  a  third  was 
driven  ashore.  Their  commodore,  thus  weakened,  after  a 
few  broadsides,  struck  his  flag  to  Captain  Wilson,  and  the 
other  three  followed  his  example.  Tiie  victory  being  thus 
obtained  without  the  loss  of  one  man  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  Captain  Wilson  took  possession  of  the  prizes,  the 
decks  of  which  were  strewed  with  carnage;  and  sent  the 
prisoners  to  Colonel  Clive  at  Calcutta.  The  detachment  of 
troops  which  they  had  landed,  to  the  number  of  eleven  hun- 
dred men,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  their  progress.  Colo- 
nel Clive  no  sooner  received  intelligence  that  they  were  in 
full  march  to  Chinchura,  than  he  detached  Colonel  Forde, 
with  five  hundred  men,  from  Calcutta,  in  order  to  oppose 
and  put  a  stop  to  their  march  at  the  French  gardens.  He 
accordingly  advanced  to  the  northward,  and  entered  the 
town  of  Chandernagore,  where  he  sustained  the  fire  of  a 
Dutch  party  sent  out  from  Chinchura  to  join  and  conduct 
the  expectetl  reinforcement.  These  being  routed  and  dis- 
persed, after  a  short  action.  Colonel  Forde  in  the  morning 
proceeded  to  a  plain  in  the  neighlxiurhood  of  Chinchura. 
where  he  found  tlie  enemy  prepared  to  give  him  battle  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  N'ovember.  They  even  advanced 
to  the  charee  with  great  resolution  and  activity  ;  but  found 
the  fire  of  the  English  artillery  and  battalion  so  intolerably 
hot,  that  they  soon  gave  way,  and  were  totally  defeated. 
A  considerable  number  were  killed,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  survived  the  action  were  taken  prisoners. 
During  this  contest,  the  nabob,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able army,  observed  a  suspicious  neutrality  ;  and  in  all 
likelihooel  would  have  declared  for  the  Dutch  had  thev 
proved  victorious,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  they  woulcf, 
from  their  great  superiority  in  number.  But  fortune  no 
sooner  determined  in  favour  of  the  English,  than  he  made 
a  tender  of  his  service  to  the  victor,  and  even  offered  to 
reduce  Chinchura  with  his  own  army.  In  the  meantime, 
proposals  of  accommodation  being  sent  to  him  by  the 
directors  and  council  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Chinchura, 
a  negociation  ensued,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Above  three  hundred  of  the 
prisoners  entered  into  the  service  of  Great  Britain ;  the 
rest  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  which  were  restored 
as  soon  as  the  peace  was  ratified,  and  set  out  on  their  re-i 
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lorn  lor  lialavia.  After  all,  [wliaps,  llie  Dntcli  company 
meant  nothing  more  than  to  put  their  factory  of  Chinchura 
on  a  more  re,>ipectahle  footinj; ;  and,  bv  acqnirinf;  ereater 
weight  and  consequence  amonij  the  people  of  tlie  country 
than  they  formerly  posse.ssed,  the  more  easily  extend  tlioir 
commerce  in  that  part  of  the  world.  At  any  rate  it  will 
admit  of  a  dispute  anions;  those  who  profess  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  whether  the  Dutch  company  conld  be 
justly  debarred  the  privilege  of  sendmg  a  remforci  iiieiit  to 
tlieir  own  irarrisons.  Ue  that  as  it  will,  the  ships  were  not 
restored  until  the  factory  at  Chinchura  had  given  security 
to  mdemnify  the  Enttlish  for  the  damage  they  had  sus- 
tained on  this  occasion. 

§  Vlll.  Tlie  success  of  the  English  company  was  still 
more  conspicuous  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  go- 
vernor and  council  of  Madras  having  received  information 
tliai  the  French  general,  Lally,  had  sent  a  detachment  of 
his  army  to  the  southward,  taken  Syringhain,  and  threat- 
ened Trichenapally  with  a  siege,  it  was  determnied  that 
Colonel  Coote,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  England, 
should  lake  the  field,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  diversion 
to  the  southward.  He  accordingly  began  his  march  at  the 
liead  of  seventeen  hundred  Europeans,  including  cavalry, 
and  three  thousand  blacks,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon 
ai>d  one  howitzer.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Novem- 
ber, lie  invested  the  fort  of  Wandewasli :  having  made  a 
practicable  breach,  tlie  garrison,  consisting  of  near  nine 
hundred  men,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war ;  and  he  found 
m  the  plate  forty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  witli  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.  Then  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Carangoly,  a  fortress  commanded  by  Colonel  O'Kennely. 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Europeans,  and  five  hundred 
sepoys.  Jn  a  few  days  he  dismounted  the  greater  part  of 
their  guns;  and  tliey  submitted,  on  condition  that  the 
Eiiropeans  should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war;  but  the  sepoys  were  disarmed  and  dis- 
missed. 

»  IX.  General  Lally,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  this 
brave,  vigilant,  and  enterprising  officer,  assembled  all  his 
forces  at  Arcot,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred Europeans,  including  horse;  three  hundred  Caffrees, 
and  ten  thousand  black  troops,  or  sepoys  ;  with  five-and- 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  Of  these,  he  "assumed  the  com- 
mand in  person;  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  .lanuary  began 
his  march  in  order  to  recover  Wandewash.  Colonel  Coote, 
having  received  intelligence  on  the  twelfth,  that  he  had 
taken  possession  of  Conjeveram,  endeavoured,  by  a  forced 
march,  to  save  the  place;  which  they  accordin'glv  aban- 
doned at  his  approach,  and  pursuing  their  march  to  Wande- 
wash, invested  the  fort  without  delay.  The  English  com- 
mander passed  the  river  Palla,  in  order  to  follow  the  same 
route;  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  month,  under- 
standing that  a  breach  was  already  made,  resolved  to  give 
them  battle  without  further  delay.  The  cavalry  being 
formed,  and  supported  by  five  companies  of  sepovs,  he 
advanced  against  the  enemy's  horse,  which  being  at  the 
same  time  galled  by  two  pieces  of  cannon,  rptired  with 
precipitation.  Then  Colonel  Coote,  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  tank  which  they  had  occupied,  relumed  to  the 
line,  which  was,  by  this  time,  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Seeing  the  men  in  high  spirits,  and  eager  to  engage,  he 
ordered  the  whole  army  to  advance  :  and  by  nine  in  the 
morning  they  were  within  t\vo  miles  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
where  they  halted  about  half  an  hour.  During  this  interval, 
the  co'onel  reconnoitred  the  situation  of  the  French  forces, 
"ho  were  very  advantageously  posted  ;  and  made  a  move- 
ment to  the  right,  which  obliged  them  to  alter  their  disposi- 
tion. They  now  advanced,  in  their  turn,  within  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  of  the  English  line,  and  the  cannonading  began 
with  great  fury  on  both  sides.  About  noon  their  European 
cavalry  coming  up  with  a  resolute  air  to  charge  the  left  of 
the  English,  Colonel  Coote  brought  up  some  companies  of 
sepovs,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon,  to  sustain  die  horse, 
whicli  were  ordered  to  oppose  them  ;  and  these  advancing 
on  their  flank,  disturbed  them  so  much  that  they  broke, 
and  were  driven  by  the  English  cavalry  above  a  mile  from 
the  left,  upon  the  rear  of  their  own  army.  Meanwhile,  both 
lines  continued  advancing  to  each  other;  and  about  one 
o'clock  the  firing  with  small  arms  began  with  great  viva- 
city.    One  of  the  French  tumbrils  being  blown  up  bv  an 


accidental  shot,  the  English  commander  took  immediate 
advantage  of  their  confusion.  He  ordered  Major  Brereton 
to  wheel  Draper's  regiment  to  the  left,  and  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  Hank.  This  service  was  performed  with  such  re- 
solution and  success,  that  the  left  wing  of  the  French  was 
completed  routed  and  fell  upon  their  centre,  now  closely 
eng-aged  with  the  left  of  the  English.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  their  whole  line  gave  way,  and  fled  towards  their 
own  camp  ;  which,  perceiving  themselves  closely  pursued, 
they  precipitately  abandoned,  together  with  twenty-two 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  this  engagement  they  lost  about 
eight  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  about  fifty 
prisoners,  including  Brigadier-General  de  Bussy,  the  Che- 
valier GodeviUe  quartcr-master-general,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Murphy,  three  captains,  five  lieutenants,  and  some  other 
officers.  On  the  side  of  the  English,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  among  the  former, 
the  gallant  and  accomplished  Major  Brereton,  whose  death 
was  a  real  loss  to  his  country. 

§  X.  General  Lally  having  retreated  with  his  broken 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  the  Baron  de  Vasserot  was  detached 
towards  the  same  place,  with  a  thousand,  horse  and  three 
hundred  sepoys,  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  French  ter- 
ritory. In  the  meantime  the  indefatigable  Colonel  Coote 
undertook  the  siege  of  Chilliput,  which  in  two  days  was 
surrendered  by  the  Chevalier  de  Tilly ;  himself  and  his 
garrison  remaining  prisoners  of  war.  Such  also  was  the 
fate  of  Fort  Timmery  ;  which,  being  reduced,  the  colonel 
prosecuted  his  march  to  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
a'lainst  the  fort  of  which  he  opened  his  batteries  on  the 
fiftli  day  of  February.  When  he  had  carried  on  his  ap- 
proaches within  sixty  yards  of  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  the 
garrison  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans, 
and  near  three  hundred  sepoys,  surrendered  as  prisoners 
of  war ;  and  here  the  English  commander  found  two-and- 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  four  mortars,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  all  kinds  of  military  stores.  Thus  the  campaign  was 
gloriously  finished  with  the  conquest  of  Arcot;  after  the 
French  army  bad  been  routed  and  ruined  by  the  diligence 
of  Colonel  Coote,  whose  courage,  conduct,  and  activity, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  The  reader  will  perceive 
that,  rather  than  interrupt  the  thread  of  such  an  interesting 
narration,  we  have  ventured  to  encroach  upon  the  annals 
of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty. 

§  XL  Haying  thus  followed  the  British  banners  through 
the  glorious  tracks  they  pursued  in  diff'erent  parts  of  Asia 
and  America,  we  must  now  convert  our  attention  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  the  English  arms,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  triumphed  with  equal  lustre  and  advantage. 
But  first  it  may  be  necessary  to  sketch  out  the  situation  in 
which  the  belligerent  powers  were  found  at  the  close  of 
winter.  The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  with  which  the  pre- 
ceding campaign  bad  been  chequered,  were  sufficient  to 
convince  every  potentate  concerned  in  the  war,  that  neither 
side  possessed  such  a  superiority,  in  strength  or  conduct, 
as  was  requisite  to  impose  terms  upon  the  other.  Battles 
had  been  fought  witli  various  success  ;  and  surprising 
efforts  of  military  skill  had  been  exhibited,  without  pro- 
ducing one  event  which  tended  to  promote  a  general  peace, 
or  even  engender  the  least  design  of  accommodation  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  first  and  most  violent  transports  of  ani- 
mosity had  fcy  this  time  subsided  into  a  confirmed  habit 
of  deliberate  hatred  ;  and  every  contending  power  seemed 
more  than  ever  determined  to  protract  the  dispute;  while 
the  neutral  states  kept  aloof,  without  expressing  the  least 
desireof  inteiposing  tlieir  mediation.  Some  of  them  were 
restrained  bv  considerations  of  conveniency  :  and  others 
waited  in  suspense  for  the  death  of  the  Spanish  monarch, 
as  an  event  which  they  imagined  would  be  attended  with 
very  imnortant  consequences  in  the  southern  part  of  Eu- 
rope. With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  what- 
ever difficulties  might  have  arisen  in  settling  funds  to 
support  the  expense,  and  finding  men  to  recruit  the  differ- 
ent armies,  certain  it  is,  all  these  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted before  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  court 
of  Vienna,  though  hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  its 
finances,  still  found  resources  in  the  fertility  of  its  pro- 
vinces, in  the  number  and  attachment  of  its  subjects,  who, 
more  than  any  other  people  in  Europe,  acquiesce  in  the 
dispositions  of  their  sovereign;  and  when  pay  cannot  be 
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afforded,  willingly  contribute  free  quarters  for  (lie  subsist- 
ence of  the  army.  The  czarina,  though  she  complained 
that  the  stipulated  subsidies  were  ill  paid,  nevertheless 
persisted  in  pursuing  those  favourite  aims  whicli  had  for 
some  time  influenced  her  conduct;  namely,  her  |iersonal 
animosity  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  her  desire  of  obtain- 
ing a  permanent  interest  in  the  German  empire.  Sweden 
still  made  a  show  of  hostility  against  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch, but  continued  to  slumber  over  the  engagements  she 
had  contracted.  France,  exhausted  in  her  finances,  and 
abridged  of  her  marine  commerce,  maintained  a  resolute 
countenance;  supplied  fresh  armies  for  her  operations  m 
^yestphalla ;  projected  new  schemes  of  conquest ;  and 
cajoled  her  allies  with  fair  promises,  when  slie  had  no- 
thing more  solid  to  bestow.  The  King  of  Prussia's  domi- 
nions were  generally  drained,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
but  to  balance  these  disadvantages,  be  kept  possession  of 
Saxony ;  and  enjoyed  his  annual  subsidy  from  Great 
Britain,  which  effectually  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  ar- 
mies on  a  respectable  footing,  and  open  the  campaign  with 
equal  eagerness  and  confidence. 

§  XII.  The  Hanoverian  army,  commanded  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  was  strengthened  by  fresh  rein- 
forcements from  England,  augmented  with  German  re- 
cruits, regularly  paid,  and  well  supplied  with  every  com- 
fort and  convenience  which  foresight  could  suggest,  or 
money  procure ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that 
could  he  taken,  they  were  cut  off  from  some  resources 
which  the  French,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  opened  to 
themselves  by  a  flagrant  stroke  of  perfidy,  which  even  the 
extreme  necessities  of  a  campaisn  can  hardly  excuse.  On 
the  second  day  of  January,  the  French  regiment  of  Nassau 
presented  itself  before  the  gates  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  a  neutral  imperial  citv  :  and,  demanding  a  passage, 
it  was  introduced  and  conducted  by  a  detachment  of  the 
garrison  through  the  citv,  as  far  as  the  gate  of  Saxen-hau- 
sen,  where  it  unexpectediv  halted,  and  immediately  disarm- 
ed the  guards.  Before  the  inhabitants  could  recover  from 
the  consternation  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  this 
outrageous  insult,  five  other  French  regiments  entered 
the  place  ;  and  here  their  general,  the  Prince  de  Soubise, 
established  his  head-quarters.  How  deeply  soever  this  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  empire  might  be  resented  by  all 
honest  Germans,  who  retained  affection  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  country,  it  was  a  step  from  which  the  French 
army  derived  a  very  manifest  and  important  advantaL'e: 
for  it  secured  to  them  the  course  of  the  Maine  and  the 
Upper  Rhine  ;  by  which  they  received,  without  difficulty 
or  danger,  every  species  of  supply  from  Mentz,  S|nre, 
Worms,  and  even  the  country  of  Alsace;  while  it  main- 
tained their  communication  with  the  chain  formed  by  the 
Austrian  forces  and  the  army  of  the  empire. 

^  XIII.  The  scheme  of  operation  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign was  already  formed  between  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  :  and  before  the  ar- 
mies took  the  field,  several  skirmishes  were  fought  and 
quarters  surprised.  In  the  latter  end  of  February,  the 
Prince  of  Ysembourg  detached  Major-General  Urst,  with 
four  battalions  and  a  bodv  of  horse;  who,  assembling  in 
Rhotenbourg,  surprised  tlie  enemy's  quarters  in  the  night 
between  the  first  and  second  day  of  March,  and  drove 
them  from  Hirchfield,  \'acha,  and  all  the  Hessian  baili- 
wicks of  which  they  had  taken  possession;  but  the  Aus- 
trians  soon  returning  in  irreat  numbers,  and  being  sup- 
|iorted  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops  from  Frankfort, 
the  allies  fell  back  in  their  turn.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
they  themselves  retreated  again  with  great  precipitation, 
though  they  did  not  all  escape.  The  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  with  a  body  of  Prussian  hussars,  fell  upon  them 
suddenly  at  Molrichstadt,  where  he  routed  and  dispersed  a 
regiment  of  Hohenzollern  cuirassiers,  and  a  battalion  of 
the  troops  of  Wurlzburgh.  He  next  day,  which  was  the 
first  day  of  April,  advanced  with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot 
to  Meinungen,  where  he  found  a  considerable  ma- 
gazine, took  two  battalions  jirisoiiers,  and  surprised  a  third 
posted  at  Wafungen,  after  having  defeated  some  Austrian 
troops  that  were  on  the  march  to  its  relief  While  the  he- 
reditary prince  was  thus  .employed,  the  Duke  of  Holstein, 
with  another  body  of  the  conlederates.dislodged  the  French 
from  the  post  of  Freyinstenau. 


§  XIV.  But  the  great  object  was  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Frankfort,  before  they  should  receive  tlie  expected 
reinforcements.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  being 
determined  upon  this  enterprise,  assembled  all  his  forces 
near  Fulda,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  choice  troops, 
and  began  his  march  on  the  tenth  day  of  April.  On  the 
thirteenth  he  came  insight  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  found 
strongly  encamped  about  the  village  of  Bergen,  between 
Fiankfort  and  Hanau.  Their  general,  the  Duke  de 
Broglio,  counted  one  of  the  best  officers  in  France  with 
respect  to  conduct  and  intrepidity,  having  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  prince's  design,  occupied  this  post  on  the 
twelfth  ;  the  right  of  his  army  being  at  Bergen,  and  his 
centre  and  flanks  secured  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  the  allies 
could  not  make  their  attack  any  other  way  but  by  the  vil- 
lage. Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  their  situation, 
Prince  Ferdinand  resolved  to  give  them  battle,  and  made 
his  dispositions  accordingly.  About  ten  in  the  morning  the 
grenadiers  of  the  advanced  guard  began  the  attack  on  the 
village  of  Bergen  with  great  vivacity;  and  sustained  a 
most  terrible  fire  from  eiglit  German  battalions,  supported 
by  several  brigades  of  French  infantry.  The  grenadiers  of 
the  allied  army,  though  reinforced  by  several  battalions 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Ysembourg,  far  from 
dislodging  the  enemy  from  the  village,  were,  after  a  very 
obstinate  dispute,  obliged  to  retreat  in  some  disorder,  but 
rallied  again  behind  a  body  of  Hessian  cavalry.  The 
allies  being  repulsed  in  three  different  attacks,  their  gene- 
ral made  a  new  disposition  ;  and  brought  up  his  artillery, 
with  which  the  village,  and  different  parts  of  the  French 
line,  were  severelv  cannonaded.  They  were  not  slow  in 
retorting  an  equal  fire,  which  continued  till  night;  when 
the  allies  retreated  to  Windekin,  with  the  loss  of  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  two  thousand  men,  including 
the  Prince  of  Ysembourg,  who  fell  in  the  action.  The 
French,  by  the  nature  of  their  situation,  could  not  suffer 
much  ;  but  they  were  so  effectually  amused  by  the  artful 
disposition  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  that  instead  of  taking 
measures  to  harass  him  in  his  retreat,  they  carefully  main- 
tained their  situation,  apprehensive  of  another  general 
attack.  Indeed  tliey  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  issue  of  this  battle,  without  risking,  in  any  measure, 
the  advantage  which  they  had  gained.  It  was  their  busi- 
ness to  remain  quiet  until  their  reinforcements  sliould 
arrive  ;  and  this  plan  they  invariably  pursued.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  allies,  in  consequence  of  their  miscarriage, 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acting  upon  the  defensive, 
and  encountering  a  great  number  of  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences during  great  part  of  the  campaign,  until  the 
misconduct  of  the  enemy  turned  the  scale  in  their  favour. 
In  the  meantime  the  prince  thought  proper  to  begin  his 
retreat  in  the  niglit  towards  Fulda,  in  which  his  rear  suf- 
fered considerably  from  a  body  of  the  enemy's  light  troops 
under  tte  command  of  M.  de  Blaisel,  who  surprised  two 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  grenadiers. 
The  first  were  taken  or  dispersed ;  the  last  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  their  baggage.  The  allied  army  returned  to 
their  cantonments  about  Munster;  and  the  prince  began 
to  make  preparations  for  taking  the  field  in  earnest. 

§  XV.  While  the  French  enjoyed  plenty  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dusseldorp  and  Creveldt,  by  means  of  the 
Rhine,  the  allies  laboured  under  a  dearth  and  scarcity  of 
every  species  of  provision  ;  because  the  country  which  they 
occupied  was  already  exhausted, and  all  the  supplies  were 
brought  from  an  immense  distance.  The  single  article  of 
forage  occasioned  such  enormous  expense,  as  alarmed  the 
administration  of  Great  Britain  ;  who,  in  order  to  prevent 
mismanagement  and  fraud  for  the  future,  nominated  a 
member  of  parliament  inspector-general  of  the  forage, 
and  sent  him  over  to  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  with  the  rank  and  appointments  of  a  general  officer; 
that  the  importance  of  his  character,  and  the  nature  of  his 
office,  might  be  a  clieck  upon  tliose  who  were  suspected 
of  iniquitous  appropriations.  This  gentleman  is  said  to 
have  met  with  such  a  cold  reception,  and  so  many  morti- 
fications in  the  execution  of  his  office,  that  he  was  in  a 
very  little  time  sick  of  his  employment.  An  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  his  reception,  and  of  the  practices  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  appoint  such  a  superintendant,  may 
be  the  irovincc  of  some  future  historian,  win  n  irulli  may 
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be  inveslisrated  freely,  willioul  any  apprehension  of  pains 
and  penalties. 

§  W'l.  While  great  part  of  the  allied  army  remained  in 
cantonments  about  Mnnster,  tlie  French  armies  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  bciiig  put  in  motion,  joined  on 
the  third  day  of  June  near  Marpurgh,  under  the  command 
of  the  Marcschal  de  Coniades,  who  advanced  to  the  north- 
ward, and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Corbach :  from 
wlience  he  detached  a  body  of  light  troops  to  take  posses- 
sion of  L'as^el,  which  at  his  approach  was  abandoned  by 
General  Imhotf.  The  French  army  being  encamped  at 
Stadtberg,  the  Duke  de  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  advanced  from  Cassel  into  the  territories  of  Han- 
over, where  ho  occupied  Gottmgen  without  opposition ; 
while  the  allied  army  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lipstaill,  and  encamped  about  Soest  and  Werle.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  finding  himself  inferior  to  the  united  forces  of 
the  enemv,  was  obliged  to  retire  as  tliev  advanced,  after 
having  left  strong  ganisons  in  Lipstadt,  Retberg,  IMunster, 
and  Wiiiden.  Tliese  precautions,  however,  seemed  to 
produce  little  eft'ect  in  his  favour.  Retberg  was  surprised 
by  the  Duke  de  Broglio,  who  likewise  took  Minden  by 
assault ;  and  made  General  Zastrow,  with  his  garrison  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  prisoners  of  war;  a  misfortune  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  the  loss  of  an  immense  magazine 
of  hay  and  corn,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
They  likewise  made  themselves  master  of  Munster,  in- 
vested Lipstadt,  and  all  their  operations  were  hitherto 
crowned  with  success.  The  regency  of  Hanover,  alarmed 
at  their  progress,  resolved  to  provide  for  the  worst,  by 
sending  tlieir  chancery  and  most  valuable  effects  to  Stade; 
from  whence,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  might  be  conveyed 
by  sea  to  England.  In  the  meantime  they  exerted  all 
their  industry  in  pressing  men  for  recruiting  and  reinforc- 
ing the  army  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  still  continued 
to  retire ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July  removed  his 
head-quarters  from  Osnabruck  to  Bompte,  ne.ar  the  Weser. 
Here  having  receivel  advice  that  ]Minden  was  taken  by 
the  French,  he  sent  forwards  a  detachment  to  secure  the 
post  of  Saltziiau  on  that  river,  where  on  the  fifteenth  he 
encamped. 

§  XVII.  The  general  of  the  allied  army  had  for  some 
time  exhibited  marks  of  animosity  towards  Lord  George 
Sackville,  the  second  in  command,  whose  extensive  under- 
standing, penetrating  eye,  and  inquisitive  spirit,  could 
neither  be  deceived,  dazzled,  nor  soothed  into  tame  acqui- 
escence. He  had  opposed,  with  all  his  influence,  a  design 
of  retiring  towards  the  frontiers  of  Brunswick,  in  order  to 
cover  that  country.  He  supported  his  opposition  bv 
alleging  that  it  was  the  enemy  s  favourite  object  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ;  in 
which,  should  they  succeed,  it  would  be  found  impossible 
to  transport  the  British  troops  to  their  own  country,  which 
was  at  that  time  threatened  with  an  invasion.  He  there- 
fore insisted  on  the  army's  retreating,  so  as  to  keep  the 
communication  open  with  Stade;  where,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, the  English  troops  mieht  be  embarked.  By  adher- 
ing tenaciously  to  this  opinion,  and  exhibiting  other 
instances  of  a  prying  disposition,  he  had  rendered  himself 
so  disagreeable  to  the  commander-in-chief,  that,  in  all 
appearance,  nothing  was  so  eagerly  desired  as  an  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  him  from  the  station  he  filled. 

§  XVIII.  Meanwhile  the  French  general,  advancing  to 
Minden,  encamped  in  a  strong  situation  ;  having  that  town 
on  his  right,  a  steep  hill  on  his  left,  a  morass  in  front,  and 
a  rivulet  in  rear.  The  Duke  de  Broglio  coniiuamled  a 
separate  body  between  Hansbergen  and  Mmdcn,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Weser;  and  a  third  under  the  Duke  de 
Brissac,  consisting  of  eight  thousand  men,  occupied  a 
.strong  post  by  the  village  of  Coveldt,  to  facilitate  tlie  route 
of  the  convoys  from  Padei-born.  Prince  Ferdinand  having 
moved  his  camp  from  Soltznau  to  Petershagen,  detached 
the  hereditary  prince  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July  to 
Lubeke,  from  whence  he  drove  the  enemy,  and  proceeding 
to  Rimsel,  was  joined  by  Major-tieneral  Dreve<,  who  had 
retaken  Osnabruck,  and  cleared  all  that  neighbourhood  of 

b  That  the  genrriil  was  Dot  plea&e'l  w  ilh  Hie  behaviour  of  I  frit  Genrce 
.^Hrkville,  may  be  gathered  from  the  followinz  compliment  to  the  Marquis 
of  GraDby,  implying  :i  severe  reflection  upon  his  superior  in  command. 
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the  enemy's  parties  :  then  he  advanced  towards  Hervorden, 
and  fixed  his  quarters  at  Kirchlinneger,  to  hamper  the 
enemy's  convoys  from  Paderborn.  During  these  transac- 
tions, Prince  Ferdinand  marched  with  the  allied  array  in 
three  columns  from  Petershagen  to  Ilille,  where  it  en- 
camped, having  a  morass  on  the  right,  the  village  of 
Fredewalde  on  the  lett,  and  in  front  those  of  Northeinmern 
and  Holtzenhausen.  Fifteen  battalions  and  nineteen 
squadrons,  with  a  brigade  of  heavy  artillery,  were  left 
under  the  command  of  General  Wangenlieim,  on  the  left, 
behind  the  village  of  Dodenhausen,  which  was  fortified 
with  some  redoubts,  defended  by  two  battalions.  Colonel 
Luckner,  with  the  Hanoverian  hussars,  and  a  brigade  of 
hunters,  sustained  by  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  was 
posted  between  Bnckebouvg  and  Weser,  to  observe  the 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  Duke  de  Broglio  oo 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

§  .\IX.  On  the  last  day  of  July  the  Mareschal  de  Con- 
taiies,  resolving  to  attack  the  allied  army,  ordered  the 
corps  of  Broglio  to  repass  the  river;  and,  advancing  in 
eight  columns,  about  midnight,  passed  the  rivulet  of  Barta, 
that  runs  along  the  morass,  and  falls  into  the  Weser  at 
Minden.  At  day-break  he  formed  his  army  in  order  of 
battle;  part  of  it  fronting  the  corps  of  General  Wangen- 
heim  at  Dodenhausen,  and  part  of  it  facing  Hille;  the 
two  wings  consisting  of  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  being 
stationed  in  the  centre.  -\t  three  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  began  to  cannonade  the  prince's  quarters  at  Hille, 
from  a  battery  of  six  cannon,  which  they  had  raised  in  the 
preceding  evening  on  the  dike  of  Eickhorst.  This  was 
probably  the  first  intimation  he  received  of  their  intention. 
He  forthwith  caused  two  pieces  of  artillery  to  be  conveyed 
to  Ilille;  and  ordered  the  officer  of  the  piquet-guard 
posted  there  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity :  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to  General  Giesen,  who  occu- 
pied Lubeke,  to  attack  the  enemy's  post  at  Eickhorst; 
and  this  service  was  successfully  performed.  The  Prince 
of  Anhalt,  lieutenant-general  for  the  day,  took  possession 
with  the  rest  of  ''le  piquets  of  the  village  of  Halen,  where 
Prince  Ferdinand  resolved  to  support  his  right.  It  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  they  soon  aban- 
doned it  with  precipitation.  The  allied  army,  being  put 
in  motion,  advanced  in  eight  columns,  and  occupied  the 
ground  between  Halen  and  Hemmern,  while  General 
Wangenheim's  corps  filled  up  the  space  between  this  Last 
village  and  Dodenhausen.  The  enemy  made  their  prin- 
cipal effort  on  the  left,  intending  to  force  the  infantry  of 
Wangenheim's  corps,  and  penetrate  between  it  and  the 
body  of  the  allied  army.  For  this  purpo.se  the  Duke  de 
Broglio  attacked  them  with  great  fury ;  but  was  severely 
checked  by  a  battery  of  thirty  cannon,  prepared  for  his 
reception  by  the  Count  de  Buckebourg,  grand  master  of 
the  artillery,  and  served  with  admirable  effect,  under  his 
own  eve  aiid  direction.  About  five  in  tiie  morning  both 
armies  cannonaded  each  other;  at  six  the  fire  of  mus- 
ketry began  with  great  vivacity  ;  and  the  act'on  became  . 
very  hot  towards  the  right,  where  six  regiments  of  Eng- 
lish infantrv,  and  two  battalions  of  Hanoverian  guards,  not  ' 
only  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  French  carabineers  and 
gendarmerie,  but  absolutely  broke  every  body  of  horse  and 
foot  that  advanced  to  attack  them  on  the  left  and  in  the 
centre.  The  Hessian  cavalry,  yvith  some  regiments  of 
Holstein,  Prussian,  and  Hanoverian  dragoons,  posted  on 
the  left,  performed  good  service.  The  cavalry  on  the  right 
had  no  opportunity  of  engaging.  They  were  destined  to  I 
support  the  infantry  of  the  third  line ;  they  consisted  of  the 
British  and  Hanoverian  horse,  commanded  by  Lord 
(ieorge  Sackville,  whose  second  was  the  Marquis  of 
Granby.  They  yvere  posted  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  first  line  of  infantry,  and  divided  from  it  by  a 
scanty  wood  that  bordered  on  a  heath.  Orders  were  sent, 
during  the  action,  to  bring  them  up;  but  whether  these 
orders  were  contradictory,  unintelligible,  or  imperfectly 
executed,  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  have  any  share  in 
the  action  ;''  nor,  indeed,  were  they  originally  intended  for 
that  purpose ;  nor  was  there  the  least  occasion  for  their 
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service ;  nor  could  they  have  come  up  m  time  and  condi- 
tion to  perform  effectual  service,  had  the  orders  been 
explicit  and  consistent,  and  llie  commander  acted  witli  all 
possible  expedition.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  enemy  were 
repulsed  in  all  their  attacks  with  considerable  loss  :  at 
length  they  gave  way  in  every  part ;  and  about  noon, 
abandoning  the  field  of  battle,  were  pursued  to  the  ram- 
parts of  Minden.  In  this  action  they  lost  a  great  number 
of  men,  with  forty-three  large  cannon,  and  many  colours 
and  standards;  whereas  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  very 
inconsiderable,  as  it  chiefly  fell  upon  a  few  regiments  of 
British  infantry,  commanded  by  the  Major-Generals 
Waldegrave  and  Kingsley.  To  the  extraordinary  prowess 
of  those  gallant  brigades,  and  the  fire  of  the  British 
artillery,  which  was  admirably  served  by  the  Captains 
Philips,  Macbean,  Drummond,  and  Foy,  the  victory  was 
m  a  great  measure  ascribed.  The  same  night  the  enemy 
passed  llie  Weser,  and  burned  the  bridges  over  that  river. 
Kext  dav  the  garrison  of  Minden  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion ;  and  here  the  victors  found  a  great  number  of  French 
officere  wounded. 

§  XX.  At  lust  the  Mareschal  de  Contades  seemed  in- 
clined to  retreat  through  the  defiles  of  Wittekendstein,  to 
Paderborn  ;  but  he  was  fain  to  clianae  his  resolution,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  received  advice,  that  on  the 
very  dav  of  his  own  defeat,  the  Duke  de  Brissac  was  van- 
quished by  the  hereditary  prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coveldt,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  mountains  was  render- 
ed impracticable.  The  Duke  de  Brissac  had  been  advan- 
tageously encamfied,  with  his  left  to  the  village  of  Coveldt, 
having  ihe  Werra  in  his  front,  and  his  right  extending  to 
the  salt-pits.  In  this  advantageous  situation  he  was 
attacked  ny  the  hereditary  prince  and  General  de  Kilman- 
seg  with  such  vivacity  and  address  that  his  troops  were 
totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  six  cannon,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 
After  the  battle  of  Minden,  Colonel  Frevtair,  at  the  liead 
of  the  light  troops,  took,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detniold, 
all  the  equipage  of  the  Mareschal  de  Contades,  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  and  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  with  part  of  tlieu- 
military  chest  and  chancery,  containing  papers  of  the 
utmost  consequence."^ 

Enslish  inlaDtry,  anri  the  two  battalions  of  Hanoverian  guards :  to  all  tlie 
cavalry  of  the  lett  wing;  an«l  loGeneial  Wangenlieim's  corps,  partitularlv 
tlie  regiment  of  Molstein,  the  Hessian  cavalry,  the  Han"vehan  lesimeiit 
dii  Corps,  and  Hammerstiu's  ;  the  same  to  all  the  brigades  of  heavy 
artillery.  His  serene  hi-.-hness  declares  publicly,  that  next  to  GotI  he 
Hitribules  the  alory  of  the  day  to  the  inltepidily  and  extraordinary  good 
behaviour  of  these  troops,  which  he  assures  them  he  shall  retain  the  str-'ng- 
est  sense  of  as  loirg  as  he  lives  ;  and  if  ever,  upon  any  occasion,  he  shall  be 
able  to  serve  these  brave  troops,  or  any  of  them  in  particular,  it  will  give 
him  the  utmost  pleasure.  His  serene  hiuhness  orders  his  particular 
thanks  to  be  likewise  given  to  General  Sporckeu.  the  Duke  of  Holstein. 
l.ieutenant-General  Imhoff  and  Urf.  His  serene  highness  is  extremely 
obliged  to  Ihe  Count  de  Buckeboiirg.  lor  his  extraordinary  care  and 
trouble  in  the  management  of  Ihe  artillery,  which  was  served  with  great 
effect;  likcwbe  to  the  commanding  officers  ol  the  several  brigades  of 
artillery,  viz.  Colonel  Bix>wne,  Lieutenant-folonel  Hutte,  Mai,.r  llasse, 
and  tlie  three  English  captains.  Philips.  Drummond.  and  I"oy.  His 
serene  highness  thinks  liiinself  infinitely  obliged  to  Major-Generais 
Waldegrave  and  Kingsley,  for  their  great  courage,  and  Ihe  good  order  in 
which  fliey  conducted  their  briijades.  His  serene  hinhness  further  orders 
it  to  be  declared  to  Lieutenant  General  the  Marquis  of  Graoby,  that  he  is 
peisuadeil  that,  if  he  had  had  the  iznoi!  fortune  to  have  had  him  at  thehead 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  his  pre;>ence  would  have  greallv  contri- 
buted to  make  the  decision  of  that  day  more  complete  anil  more  brilliant. 
In  short,  his  serene  highness  orders  that  those  of  his  suile  whose  behaviour 
lie  most  admired  be  named,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Colonel  Fitzroy, 
t:aptain  Liaonier,  Colonel  Watson,  Chaplain  Wilson,  aide-ducamp  to 
Maior-General  Waldegrave,  Ailiutant-Generals  Erstoff,  Burlow.  Dureii- 
dolle,  the  Count  Tohe.  and  Alalerti;  his  serene  highness  having  much 
reason  to  be  satistied  with  their  conduct.  And  his  Serene  Highness 
and  orders  the  generals  of  the  army,  that  upon  all 


Ihe  following  extracts  of  letters  from  the  Duke  de  Belleisle  to  the 
Mareschal  de  Contades  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  virtue,  policy,  and 
i  of  the  French  ministry 


horses,  even  men,  to  recruit  our  foreign  troops.  '1  he  war  must  not  be  pi  _ 
longed  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary,  according  to  the  events  which 
mav  happen  between  this  time  and  the  end  of  .Seiiiember,  to  make  a  down- 
right desert  before  the  lines  of  the  quarters  which  it  mav  be  thought  proper 
to  keep  during  the  winter,  in  order  that  Ihe  enemy  may  be  under  a  real 
impossihility  of  approaching  us;  at  the  same  time  reserving  foroursehes 
a  bare  subsistence  on  the  route  which  may  he  tiie  most  convenient  for  us 
to  take,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  beat  up  or  seize  upon  the  enemy's 
quarters.  That  this  object  may  be  fulfilled,  I  cause  the  greatest  assiduity 
to  be  used  in  preparing  what  is  necessary  for  having  all  your  troops, 
without  exception,  well  clotheil,  well  armed,  well  equipped,  and  well  re. 
fitted,  in  everv  respect,  before  the  eod  of  November,  with  new  tents  ;  in 
order  that,  if  it  shoohl  f»e  advisable  for  the  king's  polilicnt  and  military 
affaii^  you  may  be  able  to  assemble  the  whole  or  part  of  your  army,  to 
ic.t  oDensively  and  with  vigour,  from  the  beginning  of  January  ;  and, that 


§  XXI.  Prince  Ferdinand  having  garrisoned  Minden, 
marched  to  Hervorden ;  and  the  heretiitary  prince  passed 
the  Weser  at  Hamelen,  in  order  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
who  retreated  to  Cassel,  and  from  thence  by  the  way  of 
Marpurg  as  far  as  Giessen.  In  a  word  they  were  conti- 
nually harassed  by  that  enterprising  prince,  who  seized 
every  opportniiity  of  making  an  impression  upon  their 
army  ;  took  the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage ;  and  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  every  place  they  possessed  in 
Westphalia.  The  number  of  his  prisoners  amounted  to 
fifteen  hundred  men,  besides  the  garrison  lett  at  Cassel, 
which  surrendered  at  discretion.  He  likewise  surprised  a 
whole  battalion,  and  defeated  a  considerable  detachment 
under  the  command  of  M.  d'Armentieres.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  allied  army  advanced  in  re'iular  marches ;  and 
Prince  Ferdinand,  having  taken  possession  of  Cassel, 
detached  General  Imhoff,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  reduce 
the  city  of  Munster,  which  he  accordingly  beyan  to  bom- 
bard and  cannonade:  but  d'Armentieres,  being  joined  by 
a  fresh  body  of  troops  from  the  Lower  Rhine,  advanced 
to  Its  relief,  and  compelled  Imliofl' to  raise  the  siege.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  this  general  was  also  reinforced  ; 
then  he  measured  back  his  march  to  Munster,  and  the 
French  commander  withdrew  in  his  turn.  The  place  was 
immediately  shut  up  by  a  close  blockade  ;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  supplies.  The  city  of 
Munster  being  an  object  of  importance,  was  disputed  with 
great  obstinacy.  Armentieres  received  reinforcements,  and 
the  body  commanded  by  Imhoff  was  occasionally  augment- 
ed ;  but  the  siege  was  not  formally  undertaken  till  Novem- 
her,  when  some  heavy  artillery  being  brought  from  England, 
the  place  was  regularly  invested,  and  the  operations  carried 
on  with  such  vigour,  that  in  a  few  days  the  city  surrendered 
on  capitulation. 

§  XXII.  Prince  Ferdinand  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  town  and  castle  of  Marpurg,  proceeded  with  the  arrny 
to  Neidar-Weimar,  and  there  encamped  ;  while  Contades 
remained  at  Giessen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Lahn, 
where  he  was  joined  by  a  colleague  in  the  person  of  the 
Mareschal  d'Estrees.  By  this  time  he  was  Ijecome  very 
unpopular  among  the  troops,  on  account  of  the  defeat  at 
Minden,  which   he  is  said  to   have  charged  on  the  mis- 
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and  carry  ■  .  . 

such  a  general  as  you  are,  and  a  minister  of  the  department  of  war  that 
can  foresee  and  concert  matters  with  the  general. 

"  You  must  be  sensible,  sir,  that  what  I  say  to  you  may  become  not  only 
useful  and  honourable,  but  perhaps  even  necessary,  with  respect  t 
you  know,  and  of  which  1  shall  say  I 


in  my 
'  M.  t) 


;  letter. 
;de  BELLEISLE.' 


privi 


"  After  observing  all  the  formalities  due  to  the  magistrates  of  Cologn, 
you  must  seize  on'their  preat  artillery  by  force,  telling  them  that  you  do 
so  for  their  own  defence  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  empire  ;  that 
you  will  restore  them  when  tlieir  city  has  nothing  further  to  fear,  &c. 
After  all,  you  must  take  every  tiling  you  liave  occasion  for,  and  give  them 

"  You  must,  at  any  rate,  consume  all  sons  of  sulisistence  on  the  higher 
Lippe,  Paderborn.  and  Warsburg  ;  you  must  destroy  every  thing  which 
vou  cannot  consume,  so  as  to  make  a  desert  of  alt  Westphalia,  from 
Lipstadt  and  Munster,  as  far  as  the  lihine,  on  one  hand  :  and  on  the  olher, 
from  the  higher  Lippe  and  Paderborn,  as  far  as  Cassel ;  that  the  enemy 
may  find  it  quite  impracticable  to  direct  their  march  to  the  Rhine,  or  the 
Lower  Hoer  ;  and  this  with  regard  to  your  army,  and  with  regard  to  the 
army  under  M.  de  .Soubise,  that  they  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to 
take  possession  of  Cassel,  and  much  less  to  march  to  Marpurg,  or  to  the 
quarters  which  he  will  have  along  the  Lahn,  or  to  those  which  you  will 
occupy,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  Boer,  and  on  the  light 
side  of  the  Ithine.  as  far  as  Dusseldorp,  and  at  Cologn. 

"  You  know  the  necessity  of  consumin'r  or  destroying,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  all  the  subsistence,  especially  the  forage,  betwixt  the  Weser  and 
the  lihine  on  'he  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  betwixt  the  Lippe  and  the 
bi.,hopric  of  Paderborn.  the  Dymel.  the  Fulda,  and  the  Nerra;  and  to 
make  a  desert  of  Westphalia  and  Hesse. 

"  Although  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  appears  outwardly  neutral,  be  is  very 
ill  disposed,  and  deserves  very  little  favour.  You  ought,  llierefore,  to 
make  no  scruple  of  taking  all  ^-ou  find  in  tliat  territory  ;  but  this  must  be 
done  in  an  orderly  manner,  giving  receipts,  and  observing  Ihe  most  exact 
discipline.  All  the  subsistence  you  leave  in  this  country  will  fall  to  the 
enemy's  share,  who  will,  by  that  means,  be  enabled  to  advance  to  the 
Lahn,  and  towards  the  quarters  which  you  are  to  occupy  Oli  the  left  side 
of  the  Hoer.  It  is  therefore  a  precaution  become  in  a  manner  indispensably 
necessary,  to  carry  it  all  away  from  thence. 

"  1  he  question  now  is.  what  plan  you  shall  think  most  proper  for  i 
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■  great  purpose  :  which 


.   destroy,  all  the  forage  and  subsistence 

i  cannot  keep  po.ssession  of. 

the  Lippe,  and  the  country  of  Paderbori 


of  Ihe  o r., 

most  ptnifitdl  ;'  iliev  must,  th'erefore,  be  eat  to  the  very  I 

"  You  iliii  iniahly  well,  to  talk  in  the  most  absolute  tone  with  regard  to 
the  necessaries  Itacroth  and  Duysbourg  must  furnish  our  troops  :  it  is 
necessary  lo  speak  in  that  tone  to  Germans ;  and  you  will  find  your 
account  in  usiny  the  same  to  the  regencies  of  the  Elector  of  Cologn,  and 
still  more  lo  that  of  the  Palatine. 

"  After  using  all  becoming  ceremony,  as  we  have  the  power  in  our 
hands,  we  must  make  use  ot  it  and  draw  from  the  country  of  Bergue  what 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison  of  Dusseldorp,  and  of 
the  light  troops,  and  reserve  what  may  be  brought  thither  from  Alsace  and 
the  bishoprics  for  a  case  of  necessity. ' 
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conduct  of  Broglio,  who  recriminated  on  him  in  his  turn, 
and  seemed  to  sain  credit  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  While 
the  two  armies  lay  encamped  in  the  neisihbourhood  of 
each  other,  nothing  passed  but  skirmishes  amons;  the  liirht 
troops,  and  little  excursive  expeditions.  The  French  ainiv 
was  employed  in  removinj;  tlieir  niai;azines,  and  fortifvini; 
Giessen.as  if  their  intention  was  to  retreat  to  Fr.mklbrton 
the  Maine,  after  having  consumed  all  the  foi-aire,  and  made 
a  nilitary  desert  between  the  Liilin  and  that  river.  In  the 
beginning  of  November,  the  Maieschal  Duke  de  Broglio 
returned  from  Pans,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army,  from  whence  Contades  and  d'F.strees  immediately 
retired,  with  several  other  general  officers  that  were  senior 
to  the  new  commander. 

§  XXIII.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  having  taken  pos- 
session of  Fulda,  tlie  hereditaiT  Prince  of  Brunswick  re- 
solved to  beat  up  his  quarters.  For  this  purpose  he  selected 
a  body  of  troops,  and  began  his  march  from  JNIarpurg 
early  in  the  morninir  on  the  twenty-eiahth  day  of  Novem- 
ber. fJext  night  they  lay  at  Augerbach,  where  they  de- 
feated the  volunteers  of  Nassau  :  and  at  one  o'clock  in  tlie 
morninL'  of  the  thirteenth  they  marched  directly  to  Fulda; 
where  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  far  from  expectin?  such  a 
visit,  had  invited  all  the  fashionable  people  in  Fulda  to  a 
sumptuous  entertainment.  The  hereditary  prince,  having 
reconnoitred  the  avenues  in  person,  took  such  measures, 
that  the  troops  of  \\  irtembeig,  who  were  scattered  in  small 
bodies,  would  have  been  cut  off,  if  they  had  not  hastily 
retired  into  ihfe  town,  where,  however,  they  found  no  shel- 
ter. The  prince  forced  open  the  gates  ;  and  they  retreated 
to  the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  four  battalions  of  them 
were  defeated  and  taken  ;  while  the  duke  himself,  witli  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  filed  off' on  the  other  side  of  the  Fulda. 
Two  pieces  of  cannon,  two  pair  of  colours,  and  all  their 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors :  and  the  here- 
ditary prince  advanced  as  far  as  Rupertenrade,  a  place 
situated  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army.  Perhaps 
this  motion  hastened  the  resolution  of  the  Duke  de  Broglio 
to  abandon  Giessen,  and  fall  back  to  Friedberg,  where  he 
established  his  head-quarters.  The  allied  army  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  his  camp  at  Kleiiilinnes  and  Heu- 
chelam,  and  seemed  to  make  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Giessen. 

§  XXIV.  While  both  armies  remained  in  this  position. 
the  Duke  de  Broglio  received  the  staff  as  Mareschal  of 
France,  and  made  an  attempt  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of 
the  allies.  Having  called  in  all  his  detachments,  lie  march- 
ed up  to  them  on  the  25th  day  of  December;  but  found 
them  so  well  disposed  to  give  him  a  warm  reception,  that 
he  thought  proper  to  lay  aside  his  design,  and  nothing  but 
a  mutual  cannonade  ensued  ;  then  he  returned  to  his  former 
quarters.  From  Kleiiilinnes  tiie  allied  army  removed  to 
Corsdoft",  where  they  were  cantoned  till  the  beginning  of 
January,  when  they  fell  back  as  far  as  Marpurg,  where 
Prince  Ferdinand  established  his  head-quarters.  The 
enemy  had  by  this  time  retrieved  their  superiority,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hereditary  prince's  being  detached  with 
fifteen  thousand  men  to  join  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Frev- 
berg,  in  Saxony.  Thus,  by  the  victory  at  JMinden,  the  do- 
minions of  Hanover  and  Brunswick  were  preserved,  and 
the  enemy  obliged  to  evacuate  great  part  of  Westphalia. 
Perhaps  they  might  have  been  driven  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  had  not  the  general  of  the  allies  been  obliged 
to  weaken  his  army  for  the  support  of  the  Prussian  monarch, 
who  had  met  with  divers  disasters  in  the  course  of  this 
campaign.  It  was  not  to  any  relaxation  or  abatement  of 
his  usual  vigilance  and  activity,  that  this  warlike  prince 
owed  the  several  checks  he  received.  Even  in  the  middle 
of  winter  his  troops  under  General  Manteuffel  acted  with 
great  spirit  against  tlie  Swedes  in  Pomerania.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  Damgarten,  and  several  other  places 
which  the  Swedes  had  gamsoned  ;  and  the  frost  setting  in, 
those  who  were  quartered  in  the  Isle  of  Usedom  passed 
over  the  ice  to  Woljast,  which  they  reduced  without  much 
difficulty.  They  undertook  the  sieges  of  Demnien  and 
Anclam  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  garrisons  of  both  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  men,  including  officers.  In  Deni- 
men  they  found  four-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition.     In  Anclam  there  was  a 


considerable  magazine,  with  six-and-thirtv  cannon,  mortars, 
and  howitzers.  A  large  detachment  under  General  Knob- 
loch  surprised  Erfurtli,  and  raised  considerable  contribu- 
tions at  Gotha,  Isenach,  and  Fulda;  from  whence  also 
they  conveyed  all  the  forage  and  provisions  toSaxe-Naum- 
berg.  In  the  latter  end  of  February,  tiie  Prussian  Major- 
General  Wobersnow  marched  with  a  strong  bodv  of  troops 
from  Glofau  in  Silesia  to  Poland  ;  and,  advancing  by  way 
of  Lissa,  attacked  the  castle  of  the  Prince  Sulkowski,  a 
Polish  grandee,  who  had  been  very  active  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  Prussian  monarch.  After  some  resistance  he 
w.as  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  was  sent  pri- 
soner with  his  whole  garrison  to  Silesia.  From  hence 
Wobersnow  proceeded  to  Posna,  where  he  made  himself 
master  of  a  considerable  magazine,  guarded  bv  two 
thousand  Cossacs,  who  retired  at  his  approach  ;  and  hav- 
ing destroyed  several  others  returned  to  Silesia.  In 
Aprd  the  fort  of  Penamunde,  in  Pomerania,  was  surrender- 
ed to  Manteuffel ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  detachment 
of  Prussian  troops  bombarded  Schwerin,  the  capital  of 
Mecklenlniigh.  Meanwhile,  reinTorcements  were  sent  to 
the  Russian  army  in  Poland,  which  in  April  began  to  as- 
semble upon  the  Vistula  The  court  of  Petersbnrgli  had 
likewise  begun  to  equip  a  large  fleet,  by  means  of  which 
the  army  mig!'t  be  supplied  with  military  stores  and  pro- 
visions ;  but  this  armament  was  retarded  by  an  accidental 
fire  at  Revel,  which  destroyed  all  the  magazines  and  ma- 
terials for  ship-building  to  an  immense  value. 

§  XXV.  About  the  latter  end  of  March  the  King  of 
Prussia  assembled  his  army  at  Rhonstock,  near  Strigau  ; 
and  advancing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Landshut,  en- 
camped at  Bolchenhavne.  ( )n  the  otiier  hand,  the  Austrian 
army,  under  the  command  of  Mareschal  Daun,  was  assem- 
bled at  Munchengratz,  in  Bohemia ;  and  the  can.paign 
was  opened  by  an  exploit  of  General  Beck,  who  surprised 
and  made  prisoners  a  battalion  of  Prussian  grenadiers, 
posted  under  Colonel  Duringsheven,  at  Griefenherg,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia.  This  advantage,  however,  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  activity  and  success  of 
Prince  Henry,  brother  to  the  Prussian  king,  who  com- 
manded the  arinv  "hich  wintered  in  Saxony.  About  the 
middle  of  A]m\  he  marched  in  two  columns  towards  Bo- 
hemia, forced  the  pass  of  Peterswalde,  destroyed  the  Aus- 
trian magazine  at  Assia,  burnt  their  boats  upon  the  Elbe, 
seized  the  forage  and  provision  which  the  enemy  had  left  at 
Lowositz  and  Leutmeritz,  and  demolished  a  new  bridge 
which  they  had  liuilt  for  their  convenience.  At  the  same 
time  General  Hulsen  attacked  the  pass  of  Passberg,  guard- 
ed by  General  Reynard,  who  was  taker,  with  two  thousand 
men,  including  fifty  officers;  then,  he  ad%-anced  to  Satz, 
in  hopes  of  securiuL'  the  Austrian  magazines ;  but  these 
the  enemy  consume!  that  they  might  not  fall  into  his 
hands,  and  retired  towards  Pi-ague  with  the  utmost  preci- 
pitation. 

§  XXVI.  Prince  Henry,  having  happily  achieved  these 
adventures,  and  filled  all  Bohemia  with  alarm  and  con- 
sternation, returned  to  Saxony,  and  distributed  his  troops 
in  quarters  of  refreshment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dres- 
den. Ill  a  few  days,  however,  they  were  again  put  in 
motion,  and  marched  to  Obelgeburgen  ;  from  whence  he 
continued  his  route  through  Voightland,  in  order  to  attack 
the  armv  of  the  empire  in  Franconia.  He  accordingly 
entered  this  country  by  the  way  of  Hoff,  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  and  next  day  sent  a  detachment  to  attack  General 
Macguire,  who  commanded  a  bodv  of  imperialists  at  Asch, 
and  sustained  the  charge  with  great  gallantry :  but  finding 
himself  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he 
retired  in  the  night  towards  Egra.  The  army  of  the  em- 
pire, commanded  bv  the  Prince  de  Deux-Ponis,  being 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Prussian  general  in  the  field, 
retired  from  Cullembach  to  Baniherg,  and  from  thence  to 
Nuremberg,  where,  in  all  probaliility,  they  would  not  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  unmolested,  had  not  Prince  Henry 
been  recalled  to  Saxony.  He  had  already  taken  Cronacn 
and  the  castle  of  Rotenberg,  and  even  advanced  as  far  as 
Bamberg,  when  he  received  advice  that  a  body  of  Auslrians, 
under  General  (lemingen,  had  penetrated  into  Saxonv. 
Tliis  diversion  effectually  saved  the  army  of  the  empire,  as 
Prince  Henrv  immediately  returned  to  the  electorate,  after 
having  laid  die  bishopric  of  Bamberg  and  the  marquLsate 
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of  Cullemliach  under  contribution,  destroyed  all  the  raaga- 
7ines  provided  for  the  imperial  army,  and  sent  fifteen  hun- 
dred prisoners  to  Leipsic.  A  party  of  imperialists,  under 
Count  Palfy,  endeavoured  to  harass  him  in  his  retreat ;  but 
tliev  were  defeated  near  Hoff,  with  considerable  slaughter : 
nevertheless,  the  imperial  armv,  tliough  now  reduced  to 
ten  thousand  men,  returned  to  Bamberg ;  and  as  the  Prus- 
sians approached  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  the  Austrian 
general,  Gemingen,  retired  into  Bohemia.  During  all 
these  transactions,  the  Mareschal  Count  Daun  remained 
with  the  grand  Austrian  army  at  Schuitz,  in  the  circle  of 
Koningsgralz ;  while  the  Prussians,  commanded  by  the 
king  in  person,  continued  quietly  encamped  between 
Landsiiut  and  Schweidnilz.  General  Fouquet  commanded 
a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  southern  part  of  Silesia  :  but 
these  being  mostly  withdrawn,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
Russians,  the  Austrian  general,  De  Fille,  who  hovered  on 
the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  with  a  considerable  detachment, 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  ;  and  advancing  into 
Silesia,  encamped  within  sight  of  Neiss. 

^  XX\'II.  As  mutual  calumny  and  recrimination  of 
all'kinds  were  not  spared  on  either  side,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  war,  the  enemies  of  the  Prussian  monarch  did 
not  fail  to  charge  him  with  cruelties  committed,  at  Sclnve- 
rin,  the  capital  of  IMecklenbur^h,  which  his  troops  had 
bombarded,  plundered  of  its  archives,  cannon,  and  all  ils 
youth  fit  to  carrv  arms,  who  were  pressed  into  his  service  : 
Vie  besides  taxed  the  duchy  at  seven  thousand  men,  and 
nine  million  of  crowns,  by  way  of  contribution.  He  was 
also  accused  of  barbarity,  in  issuing  an  order  for  removing 
all  the  prisoners  from  Berlin  to  Spandau  ;  but  this  step  he 
justified,  in  a  letter  to  his  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  de- 
claring that  he  had  provided  for  all  the  officers  that  were 
his  prisoners  the  best  accommodation,  and  permitted  them 
to  reside  in  his  capital :  that  some  of  them  had  grossly 
abused  the  liberty  they  enjoyed,  by  maintaining  ilbcit 
correspondence,  and  other  practices  equally  offensive. 
which  had  obliged  him  to  remove  them  to  the  town  of 
Spandau  :  he  desired,  however,  tliat  the  town  might  not  he 
confounded  with  the  fortress  of  that  name,  from  which  it 
was  entirely  separated,  and  in  which  they  vv'ould  enjoy  the 
same  ease  they  had  found  at  Berlin,  though  under  more 
vigilant  inspection.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  said, 
was  sufficiently  authorized,  not  only  by  the  law  of  nations, 
but  also  by  the  example  of  his  enemies  :  inasmuch  as  the 
empress-qiieen  had  never  suffered  any  of  his  officers,  who 
had  fallen  into  her  hands,  to  reside  at  Vienna ;  ami  the 
court  of  Russia  had  sent  some  of  them  as  far  as  Casan. 
He  concluded  with  saying,  that,  as  his  enemies  had  let 
slip  no  opportunity  of  blackening  his  most  innocent  pro- 
ceedings, he  had  thought  proi'cr  to  acquaint  his  ministers 
with  his  reasons  for  making  this  alteration  with  regard  to 
his  prisoners,  whether  French,  Austrians,  or  Russians. 

§  XXVIII.  In  the  bpginning  of  June,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  understanding  that  the  Russian  army  had  begun 
their  march  from  the  Vistula,  ordered  the  several  bodies 
of  his  troops,  under  Hiilsen  and  Wobersnow,  reinforced 
by  detachments  from  his  other  armies,  to  join  the  force 
under  Count  Dolma,  as  general  in  chief,  and  march  into 


On  the  \oth  of  Jtnu. 

His  Prussian  majestv.findin:!  himself  under  a  neccssitv  In  cause?  partnf 
his  armies  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  repuliHc  .if  PoUml.  in  or.ltr  to  pro- 
tect them  a'piainst  the  threatened  invasion  nt  llif  l■^^^■^v\  :  H-flMr-^^,  tl>,it 

It  must  not  be  understoo,!  that  his  majestv     ^  .  ti  i-  -i.  i.  t,  k.  n    iil'.h.K  to 

make  anv  hreach  inthe  reeard  he  h-.is  alwrn  ^  i      i    i  initt- 

lic  ol  P.dand.  or  to  lessen  the  Eood  undeivi.i      ■-  ,    ,■    ,,,1,. 

sisted  hetween  them  :  but  on  the  contrary.  I"  'm  i,-n  ,  i,  n  .  -  m  -  '"'"'■ 
perlation  that  the  illustrious  republic  will,  on  il^  |Mrt.  a- 1  with  li:e  like 
iieiiilibonrly  and  friendly  goodwill  as  is  granted  to  the  enein>,  than  which 

The  nobility,  centrv,  and  mafliatrary,  in  their  respective  districts,  bf 

twetn  the  frontiers  oV  Pr— ■-    —  ' ' '  o— •■    -"  .«"...r..i  . 

tiirnish  all  kinds  of  prov 

armv  of  40,000  men.  with 

paiil  ready  money  for  the  same.     But  if,  conli 

delicifncv  should  happen  in  supplying  this  demand,  bis  majesty  s  troops 

will  be  obliged  to  fnraae.  and  use  the  same  means  as  those  taken  by  the 

enemy  for  their  subsistence. 

In  confidence,  therefore,  that  the  several  jiirisdiclicns  upon  the  Prussian 
frontiers,  within  the  territories  of  Poland,  will  exert  them.selves  to  i  omply 
with  this  demand  as  soon  as  possitile.  for  the  subsistence  ol  the  royal  army 
of  Prussia,  they  are  assured  that  thereby  all  disorders  wiK  be  prevented, 
and  whatever  is  delivered  will  be  paid  for  in  ready  money. 

On  the  \1th  ofjtine. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  astonishment  that  the  kins,  my  most  gracious 

lord  and  mailer,  heard  that  several  of  his  own  subjects  liad  suffered  them- 


i  bevond  Posen,  are  leqiiired 

_jrn,  and  forage,  necessary  10  support  an 

with  the  utmost  despatch,  with  an  assurance  of  being 


Poland.  Accordingly,  they  advanced  to  Meritz,  where 
the  count  having  published  a  declaration,''  he  continued 
his  march  towards  Posna,  where  he  found  the  Russian 
armv  under  the  Count  Soltikoff  strongly  encamped,  having 
in  their  rear  that  city  and  the  river  \Varla,  and  in  their 
front  a  formidable  intienchment  mounled  with  a  great 
number  of  cannon.  Count  Dohna  judging  it  impractica- 
ble to  attack  them  in  this  situation  with  any  prosjiect  of 
success,  endeavoured  to  intercept  their  convoys  to  the 
eastward  ;  but,  for  want  of  provision,  was  in  a  bttle  time 
obliged  to  return  towards  the  Oder;  then  the  Russians 
advanced  to  Zullichaw,  in  Silesia.  The  King  of  Prussia 
thinking  Count  Dohna  had  been  rather  too  cautious,  con- 
sidering the  emergency  of  his  affairs,  gave  him  leave  to 
retire  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  and  conferred  his  com- 
mand upon  General  Wedel,  who  resolved  to  give  the 
Russians  batUe  without  delay.  Thus  determined,  he 
marched  against  them  in  two  columns  ;  and,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  July,  attacked  them  at  Kay,  near  Zullichaw, 
where,  after  a  very  olistinate  engagement,  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  Wobersnow  being  killed  and  Man- 
teuffel  wounded  in  the  action  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  Rus- 
sians made  themselves  masters  of  Frankfort  upon  the 
.Oder. 

§  XXIX.  Bv  this  time,  the  armies  of  Count  Daun  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  made  several  motions.  The 
Austrians  having  quitted  their  camp  at  Schurtz,  advanced 
towards  Zittau  in  Lusatia,  where  having  halted  a  few  days, 
they  resumed  their  march,  and  encamped  at  Gorlithayn, 
between  Sudenbergand  Mark-Dissau.  His  Prussian  ma- 
jesty, in  order  to  observe  their  motions,  marched  by  the 
way  of  Hertzberg  to  Lahn ;  and  his  vanguard  skirmished 
with  that  of  the  Austrians  commanded  by  Laudohn,  who 
entered  Silesia  by  the  way  of  Griffenberg.  Tlie  Austrian 
general  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss ;  while  the  king 
penetrated  into  Silesia,  that  he  might  he  at  hand  to  act 
against  the  Russians,  whose  progress  was  now  become  the 
chief  object  of  his  apprehension.  He  no  sooner  received 
iniimation  that  Wedel  had  been  worsted,  than  he  marched 
with  a  select  body  of  ten  thousand  men  from  his  camp  in 
Silesia,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  Wedel's 
army,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  forces  strongly  encamped, 
under  the  direction  of  his  brother  Prince  Henry,  who  had 
joined  him  before  this  event.  Count  Daun  being  ap- 
prized of  the  king's  intention,  and  knowiiig  the  Russians 
were  very  defective  in  cavalry,  immediately  detached  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  horse  to  join  them,  under  the 
command  of  Laudohn  ;  and  these,  penetrating  in  two  co- 
lumns through  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  with  some  loss,  arrived 
in  the  Russian  camp  at  a  very  critical  juncture.  Mean- 
while the  King  of  Prussia  joined  General  Wedel  on  the 
fourth  day  of  August  at  Muhlrose,  where  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army  :  but  finding  it  greatly  inferior  to 
the  eneniv,  he  recalled  General  Finck,  whom  he  had  de- 
tached some  time  before  with  a  body  of  nine  thousand 
men,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  imperialists  in  Saxony  : 
for  when  Prince  Henry  joined  his  brother  in  Silesia,  the 
armv  of  the  empire  had  entered  that  electorate.  Thus 
reinforced,  the  number  of  the  king's  army  at  Muhlrose 


luced  from  their  allei 

with  whom  he  is  a 

known  by  these  presents,  that  all  t 


potentate 
"ly  thes_   .    ._ 
Lvho  shall  be  taken  with  f 


far  as  to  enter  into  the  service 
lis  majesty,  therefore,  makes 
biecis  serving  in  the  enemy's 
r  bands,  shall,  agreeably  to  all 
I  to  be  hanged  without  mercy,  as  traitors  to  their  king  and 
country."  Uf  which  all  whom  it  may  concern  are  desired  to  lake  notice.&c. 
On  the  eerf  of  June. 
We  invite  and  desire  th.it  the  nobility,  archbishops,  bifhops.  abbeys, 


the  road 


and  inhabitants  of  the  republic  of  Pol« 
i  Posnania.  and  beyond  it.  would  repair  in  person,  or 
B  course  of  this  wwk,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  to 
quarters,  there  to  treat  wilh  the  commander-in  chief  or 
."«'  for  the  delivery  of  forage  and  provisions  tor  the  ! 
be  paid  for  with  ready  money 


iteiice  of'the  armv.  to  be  paid  for  with  ready  money 
Wrim.miseand'aisure  ourselves,  that  no  person  in  Poland  will  attempt 
seduce  the  Prussian  troops  to  desert  .that  no  assistance  «•     he  K,.^n 


,...^  that  they  wilt  neither  be  sheltered. 
ould  be  f.dlowe.l  by  very  disagreeable  conse- 
quences :  we  expect,  on  the  contrary,  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
w  II  stop  any  run  awav  or  deserter,  and  .leliver  bim  up  at  the  first  advaiiced 
post,  or  artL  head-quarters  ;  and  all  expenses  attending  the  same  shall  be 
paid,  and  a  reasonable  gratification  superadded. 

If^anv  one  hath  iiic  inatiou  to  enter  into  the  King  of  PriiS! 
w ith  an  imenliol,  to  blhave  well  and  faithtjilly    he  may  ap, 
quarters,  and  be  assured  of  a  rapitulatu.u  f';r„'bree^or  four 

If  anv  prince  or  mi 
bU  a  hody  of  men.  «w..  ...  ^--^^    -  ,;^.  ^«_v  <lepend  nn  a  graciou 


nl  fajtlifiiUy,  he  inHy  apply  to  iheht-ad- 


iiuhlic  of  Poland  he  ftisp"spd  lo  a 
1  a  Iroop.  or  in  a  company  of  Ihc  Pn 
aimv  To  m-ike  a  cnmnioii  rau^e  «'iUi  it.  he  mav  depend  on  a 
ceixion.  and  that  due  regard  will  be  shown  to  his  merit,  &c. 
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did  not  exceed  fifty  thousand ;  wlieieas  the  Russians  were 
more  numerous  bv  thirty  thousand.  Tliey  had  chosen  a 
strong  camp  at  the  vilUigo  of  Cnnersdorl',  almost  opposite 
to  Frankfort  upon  the  Oiler,  and  nicroased  the  natural 
strenirth  of  their  situation  by  intrenchments  mounted  with 
a  numerous  artillery.  In  other  circumstances  it  miijht 
have  been  deemed  a  rash  and  ridiculous  enterprise,  to 
att.ick  such  an  army  under  such  complicated  disadvan- 
tages;  but  here  was  no  room  for  hesitation.  The  kind's 
affairs  seemed  10  require  a  desperate  eftbrt ;  and  perhaps 
he  was  partly  impelled  by  sell-confidence  and  animosity. 
§  XXX.  Havini;  determined  to  hazard  an  attack,  he 
■made  his  disposition,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August, 
at  two  in  the  mornine,  his  troops  Here  in  motion.  The 
army  being  formed  in  a  wood,  advanced  towards  the 
enemy;  and  about  eleven  the  action  was  begun  with  a 
severe  cannonade.  This  having  produced  the  desired 
effect,  he  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army  with 
his  best  troops  formed  in  columns.  After  a  very  obstinate 
dispute,  the  enemy's  intrenchments  were  forced  with 
great  slavighter,  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians.  A  narrow  defile  was  afterwards 
passed,  and  several  redoubts  that  covered  the  village  of 
Cnnersdorf  were  taken  by  .assault,  one  after  another :  one 
half  of  the  task  was  not  vet  performed  :  the  Russians 
made  a  firm  stand  at- the  village;  but  they  were  overborne 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  who  drove  them  from 
po.st  to  post  up  to  the  last  redoubts  tliey  had  to  defend. 
As  the  Russians  kept  their  ground  until  they  were  hewn 
down  in  the:r  ranks,  this  success  was  not  acquired  without 
infinite  labour,  and  a  considerable  expense  of  blood. 
After  a  ftirious  contest  of  six  hours,  fortune  seemed  to 
declare  so  much  in  favour  of  the  Prussians,  that  the  king 
despatched  the  following  billet  to  the  queen  at  Berlin  : 
"  Madam,  we  have  driven  the  Russians  from  their  in- 
trenchments. In  two  hours  expect  to  hear  of  a  glorious 
victory."  This  intimation  was  premature,  and  subjected 
the  writer  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  The  Russians 
were  staggered,  not  routed.  General  Soltikoff  rallied  his 
troops,  and  reinforced  his  left  wing  under  cover  of  a 
redoulit,  which  was  erected  on  an  eminence  called  the 
Jews'  Burving-ground  :  and  here  they  stood  in  order  of 
battle,  with  the  most  resolute  countenance  ;  favoured  by 
the  situation,  which  was  naturally  difficult  of  access,  and 
now  rendered  almost  impregna'  le  by  the  fortification,  and 
a  numerous  artillery  still  greatly  superior  to  that  of'  the 
Prussians.  Had  the  king  contented  himself  with  the  ad- 
vantage already  gained,  all  the  world  would  have  acknoiv- 
ledged  he  had  fought  against  terrible  odds  with  astonish- 
ing prowess  ;  and  that  he  judiciously  desisted,  when  he 
could  no  longer  persevere  without  incurring  the  imputation 
of  being  actuated  by  frenzy  or  despair.  His  troops  had 
not  only  suffered  severely  from  the  enemy's  fire,  which 
was  close,  deliberate,  and  well  directed;  but  thev  were 
fatigued  by  the  hard  service,  and  fainting  with  the  heat  of 
the  day,  which  was  excessive.  His  general  ofliicers  are 
said  to  have  reminded  him  of  all  these  circumstance'; ;  and 
to  have  dissuaded  him  from  hazarding  an  attempt  attended 
with  such  difficulty  as  even  an  army  of  fresh  troops  could 
hardly  hope  to  surmount.  He  rejected  this  salutary  ad- 
vice, and  ordered  his  infentry  to  begin  a  new  attack  ; 
which,  being  an  enterprise  beyond  their  strength,  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Being  afterw.ards  ral- 
lied, they  returned  to  the  charge  :  they  miscarried  again, 
and  their  loss  was  redoubted.  Being  thus  rendered  unfit 
for  further  service,  the  cavalry  succeeded  to  the  attack,  and 
repeated  their  unsuccessful  eflTorts  until  they  were  almost 
broke,  and  entirely  exhausted.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  cavalry, 
which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  and  were  therefore 
fresh,  and  in  spirits,  fell  in  among  the  Prussian  horse 
with  great  fury,  broke  the  line  at  the  fir^t  charge ;  and 
forcing  them  back  upon  the  infantry,  threw  them  into  such 
disorder  as  could  not  be  repaired.  The  Prussian  army 
being  thus  involved  in  confusion,  was  seized  with  a  panic, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  totally  defeated  and  dispersed,  not- 
withstanding the  personal  eff'orls  of  the  king,  who  haznrded 
his  life  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  batde,  led  on  his  troops 
three  times  to  the  charge,  had  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  his  clothes  in  several  parts  penetrated  with  musket- 


balls.  His  army  being  routed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
generals  either  killed  or  di.sabled  hy  wounds,  nothing  but 
the  approach  of  night  could  have  saved  hun  from  total 
ruin.  Vt'hen  he  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  he  de- 
spatched another  billet  to  the  ipieeii,  couched  in  these 
terms  :  "  Remove  from  Berlin  with  the  royal  family.  Let 
the  archives  be  carried  to  Potsdam.  The  town  may  tnake 
conditions  with  the  enemy."  The  horror  and  confusion 
which  this  intimation  produced  at  Berlin  may  be  easily 
conceived  ;  horror  the  more  aggravated,  as  it  seized  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  occasioned  by  the  first  de- 
spatch ;  and  this  was  still  more  dreadfully  augmented,  by 
a  subsequent  mdistinct  relation,  importing  that  the  army 
was  totally  routed,  the  king  missing,  and  the  enemy  in 
full  march  to  Berlin.  The  battle  of  Cunersdorf  was  by 
far  the  most  bloody  action  that  had  happened  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  The  carnage  was  truly  hoN 
rihle ;  above  twenty  thousand  Prussians  lay  dead  on  the 
field  :  and  among  tliese  General  Putkammer.  The  Gene- 
rals Seidlilz,  Itzenplitz,  Hulsen,  Finck,  and  Wedel,  the 
Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and  five  major-generals  were 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand. It  must  be  owned,  that  if  the  king  was  prodigal  of 
his  own  person,  he  was  likewise  very  free  with  tlie  lives  of 
his  subjects.  At  no  time  since  the  days  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  were  the  lives  of  men  squandered  away  with 
such  profusion  as  in  the  course  of  this  German  vyar.  They 
were  not  only  unnecessarily  sacrificed  in  various  exploits 
of  no  consequence,  but  lavishly  exposed  to  all  the  rigour 
and  distemper  of  winter  campaigns,  which  were  intro- 
duced on  the  continent,  in  despite  of  nature,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  humanity.  Such  are  the  improvements  of  war- 
riors without  feeling!  such  the  refinements  of  German 
discipline!  On  the  day  that  succeeded  the  defeat  at 
Cunersdorf,  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  lost  the  best  part 
of  his  army,  together  with  his  whole  train  of  artillery,  re- 
passed the  Oder,  and  encamped  at  Retwin  ;  from  whence 
he  advanced  to  Fustenwalde,  and  saw,  with  astonishment, 
the  forbearance  of  the  enemy.  Instead  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  Berlin,  and  overwhelming  the  vvreck  of  tlie  king's 
troops,  destitute  of  cannon,  and  cut  off' from  all  communi- 
cation with  Prince  Henry,  they  took  no  step  to  improve 
tlie  victory  they  had  gamed.  Laudohn  retired  with  his 
horse  immediately  after  the  battle;  and  Count  SoltikoflT 
marched  with  part  of  the  Russians  into  Lusalia,  where  he 
joined  Daun,  and  held  consultations  with  that  general. 
Perhaps  the  safety  of  the  Prassian  monarch  was  owing  to 
the  jealousy  subsisting  among  his  enemies.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  court  of  Vienna  would  have  been  chagrined  to 
see  tlie  Russians  in  possession  of  Brandenburgh,  and  there- 
fore thwarted  their  designs  upon  that  electorate.  Tlie  King 
of  Prussia  had  now  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  his  situa- 
tion could  not  justify  such  a  desperate  attack  as  diat  in 
which  he  had  miscarried  at  Cunersdorf;  for  if  the  Russians 
did  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  his  capital,  now  that  he 
was  totally  defeated,  and  the  flower  of  his  army  cut  off, 
they  certainly  would  nnt  have  aspired  at  that  conquest 
while  he  lay  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  with  fifty 
tlioiisand  veterans,  inured  to  war,  accustomed  to  conquer, 
confident  of  success,  and  well  supplied  with  provision,  am- 
munition, and  artillery.  As  the  victors  allowed  him  time 
to  breathe,  he  improved  this  interval  with  equal  spirit  and 
sagacity.  He  re-assembled  and  refreshed  his  broken 
troops;  he  furnished  his  camp  with  cannon  from  the 
arsenal  at  Berlin,  which  likewise  supplied  him  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  recruits;  he  recalled  General  Kleist, 
with  five  "thousand  men,  from  Pomerania;  and,  in  a  little 
time,  retrieved  his  former  importance. 

5  XXXI.  Tlio  army  of  the  empire  having  entered 
Saxony,  where  it  reduced  Lcipsic,  Torgau,  and  even  took 
possession  of  Dresden  itself,  the  king  detached  six  thou- 
sand men  under  General  VVunch,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  imperialists  in  that  electorate;  and  perceiving  the  Rus- 
sians intended  to  besiege  Great  Glogau,  he,  with  the  rest 
of  his  army,  took  post  between  them  and  that  city,  so  as 
to  frustrate  their  design.  While  the  fimr  great  armies, 
commanded  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  General  Soltikoff, 
Prince  Henry,  and  Count  Daun,  lay  encamped  in  Lusalia, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Silesia,  watching  the  motions  of  each 
other,  the  war  was  carried  on  by  detachments  with  great , 
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.j,e  e,„p,re   «   .ch  ^f --IceTli'Noss,;,  General 
t  leir  approach,      as  iiiej   a  j      occupied 

llada.ck  abandoned  O.e  ^dv-.rta^eous  posts  l.e        J^^^^ 

near   Ho'^S-™  ,-";,,^j;^;d  TaltaS  ,!>e  Prussian  gene- 
army  of  t!ie  empire,  resoiveu  Meissen  ;  ac 

rals,  wlio  now  e"<=«'"P'fi'^„,='  J^S.ember,  he  advanced 

sians.  .        ,       ^        „„„  cnmppded  bv  another 

K  WXIT    This   advantage  was  succeeueu  ".'   ° 

^         f  o       1  H»rrv   wiio  on  the  twentv-third  day  ot 

exploit  ofPnnceH™r>,vvlio,on  I  ■  QojI,,^  . 

the  month,  quitted  iis  '•■»™P,  =»'  "^J.^.^eman  miles,  bv' 
and,  after  an  incredible  ""'■^l' "^^^^^^^^  ,he  afternoon, 
the  way  of  Rothenberg,  ^"J'^°:^°°^l  ^  ifoj,  of  four  thou- 
al  Hoyersvverda,  where  ^^  ^"P/^YU,,,,,  ^'uied  six  hun- 
sand  men,  commanded  b>  General  N  ^  \  ^  including 

abandoned   accordingly  ,  and   sent       u       ,  , 

?r"y"^;  et    Xer"  lome  cannon,  ,re.,  pa^t  o 
IheirLts,  and  a  large  quam,t>_  of  bagga.e^     Th^  D^^ 
was  obliged  to  change  his  f°"'<^; 'V?'„   ' ,  ryissf-r^leben 

day  of  November;  when   bein^  in  dan,^    f  ^hav  n,  J^ 
communication  with  Torgan  cut  on  oy  ^^^  Covered 

moved  to  a  strons  camp,  "''i!  f^*^  \f '' iX  bein-  secured 

retreat  of  the  Austrians  to  ^07'^^"']^  ,0  w,ls- 

had  no  sooner  taken  post  on  the  h.U  near  the  v.U  ge  o^ 
]\Iaxen,  than  the  Austrian  general  sent  ofticers  to  recoi 
no,\re  his  situation,  and  immediately  ^^^^''^f^'^,'"  ;";^^^; 
.  ,,>;.),  the  corns  de  reserve  under  the  Baron  de  Sincere, 
whch  wa  ".ca  led  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D.ppodes- 
wa  da.  1^  was  fo'rtlnvuh  divided  into  four  columns  vOich 
eiJ^  nff  throu.'h  the  neichbouring  woods:  and  the  Frus- 

:,lt?,ev:^;Tea'^^^ 

colvps    entire  v     surrounded.       In    tnis    emer,eNi.> 
defended  theinsehes  with  tlieir  <;-"- -,teTbaUe7y  w 
they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  iheir  batteis 


taken  ■  then  they  retired  to  another  rising  ground,  where 
thev  rail  ed"  but  were  driven  from  eminence  to  eniinence 
um^lb  favour  of  the  night,  they  made  their  last  retreat 
to  Filtenhavn.  In  the  meantime,  Count  Daun  had 
made  nch  dispositions,  that  at  day-break  General  Finck 
found  himself  entirely  enclosed,  witho.athe  least  possibi- 
r  of  escapmc',  and  sent  a  trumpet  to  Count  Daun,  to  de- 
■  A  a  ra .  tulation.  This  was  granted  in  one  single 
mand  a  <-«V"'"'^J'7/  .  ^e  and  eight  other  Prussian  gene- 
"1"  with    l"e    vhol      bodv   of  troops  they   commanded 

;;L^f:r;^thS-five^quadL.w.ths^^^ 

SIX,  after  bavins  held   out   six  "^=^;    fjj   ,       had  been 

".•T^he^VwiO^bTut  nineTa  talio'irtd  ""w  squadrons, 
detached,  with  about  nine  ^^.^^  ^^  Mingenberg 

0,]y^i:a^"rw4hbefeirtheIWiansat^.^l^ec^- 

^.^rr^"A,f';X"  y  and':\wrnd  hCse,  on  the  right 
battalions  rf  infant^?,  an  ^^^__^^  _^  __^^^^^_ 

^^IP.n  lav  M-eof  pontoons  across  the  river,  on 
— lB^^n^Xnk:r:^d:^»X^^ 
on  the  third  da\  of  December  ^^^^^  ^^_^,^  ^,,  ^_^ 

been  at  t'- .i-^TorihXedtry  Prince  of  Brunl 
"wic'u'  t  rDTulfhe'^d'^nteTL  "^^Th^'calf 

z'eiev^te  his  mind  ^:^::^:ir^:::^t:s^, 

:--S'r.  =-e3{^^.>e  quiet, 

winter-quarters  in  PfX^^^^^^^/ Manteuffel,  retreated  to 
less  excursion  in  the  -'hsence  01  campaign,  there- 

Stralsund  and  the  isle  of  Rugen-  Tins  ca  .  ,^^^^^^_ 
fore,  did  not  prove  ">»  \^ec,,'\e  than  t  ^^^ 

dance  of  lives  were  1°^'',  ^'""^^  "^^^  Pj"  ol^"""-  a"''  -^^cry 
exposed  to  "P'"<=V™"^'t '/ou  d  e'nSer.  In  vain  the 
spe'cies  of  misery  that  ^^l*^ ."'"  fa '"K,'"s,a,  and  Sweden, 
confederating  powers  of  '^"^"'^'"an  monarch.  Tliongh 
united  tl'cir  efforts  to  crush  the  Prussian  mon  ^^^^_ 

his  army  had  been  dcfea  ed   and   ^e    '.mse  ^^^^  ^^ 

thrown,  with  great  ^l='»'=''ter  'n  '^"^  "^^  je  situation, 

minions;  though  he  ^'PP'^^^^^'""  considerable  detach- 
environed  bv  hostile  armie^ and    wo    on    d^^^^^^  ,^^ 

ed  bodies  of  his  troops  were  ";,^","'  ,,oach  of  winter, 
kept  all  his  adversaries  =".^a>  '■"  '^f  ^Xmaintained  his 
which  proved  his  best  f  "^f^  4,'^^'\Xch  seemed  to  be 
footing  tn  Ae  electorate  of  Saxonv^,  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

the  prize  contested  oetw<-eii  ...inter,  one   would 

^'^''  •"'X  mtrhav:  br  uthe°/b;VwT;n  the  shock.of 
imagine  he  must  nave  lee  ^  ^        closing 

so  many  ='d;epe jios's  o^^  ;^^  ;f  ^i,  destruction  :  but, 
him  in,  and  heartiW  concuirea  ,^^^j  f„,ce,  they 

instead  of  urging  '''e  '^^'J  "7-  ^  ^lous  eve  seemed  to 
acted  m  separate  bodie.,  and  with  jea  therefore, 

re-ard  the  progress  of  each  other.         w.is       , 
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to  any  compiiiiction,  or  kind  of  forbearance,  in  the  court 
of  Vienna,  ttiat  the  inactivity  of  Daun  was  owing.  The 
resentment  of  the  house  of  Austria  seemed,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  glow  with  reilouliled  indigniition ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Germanic  body  seemed  to  enter  witli  warmth 
into  her  iiuarrel." 

§  XXW.  When  the  protestant  states  in  arms  against 
the  court  of  Vienna  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
the  evaniiehcal  body,  though  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Swedish  and  Danish  ministers,  issued  an  arret  at  Ra- 
tisbon,  in  the  month  of  November  of  tlie  last  year,  and  to 
this  annexed  the  twentieth  article  of  thecapitulition  signed 
by  the  emperor  at  his  election,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  protestant  states  claimed  nothing  but  what  was 
agreeable  to  the  constitution.  They  declared  that  their 
association  was  no  more  than  a  mutual  engagement,  by 
which  they  obliged  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  laws,  with- 
out suffering,  under  any  pretext,  that  the  power  of  putting 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  should  reside  wholly  in  the 
emperor.  They  affirmed  that  this  power  was  renounced, 
in  express  terms,  by  the  capitulation  ;  they,  therefore,  re- 
fused to  admit,  as  lesral,  any  sentence  of  the  ban  delicient 
in  the  requisite  conditions:  and  inferred  that,  according  to 
law,  neither  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  nor  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  nor  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  nor  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  nor  the.Count  of  Lippe-Buckebourg,  ought 
to  be  proscribed.  The  imperial  protestant  cities  having 
acceded  to  this  arret  or  declaration,  the  emperor,  in  a  re- 
script, required  them  to  retract  their  accession  to  the  reso- 
lution of  their  evangelic  body  ;  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  former  accession  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  diet  against  the  King  of  Prussia. 
This  rescript  having  produced  no  effect,  the  arret  was  an- 
swered in  February,  oy  an  imperial  decree  of  commission 
carried  to  the  dictature,  importing,  that  the  imperial  court 
could  not  longer  hesitate  about  the  execution  of  the  ban, 
without  infringing  that  very  article  of  the  capitulation 
which  they  had  specified  :  that  the  invalidity  of  the  arret 
was  manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  Electors  of  Brandenburgh 
and  Brunswick,  the  Dukes  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  were 
the  very  persons  who  disturbed  the  empire;  this,  there- 
fore, being  an  affair  in  which  they  themselves  were  parties, 
they  could  not  possibly  be  qualified  to  concur  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  nature  ;  besides,  the  number  of  the  other  states 
which  had  acceded  was  very  inconsiderable :  for  these 
reasons,  the  emperor  could  not  but  consider  the  resolution 
in  question  as  an  act  whereby  the  general  peace  of  the 
empire  was  disturbed,  both  by  the  parties  that  had  incur- 
red the  ban,  and  by  the  slates  which  had  joined  them,  in 
order  to  support  and  favour  their  frivolous  pretensions. 
His  imperial  majesty  expressed  his  hope  and  confidence, 
that  the  other  electors,  princes,  and  states  of  the  empire, 
would  vote  the  said  resolution  to  be  null,  and  of  no  force, 
and  never  suffer  so  small  a  number  of  states,  who  were 
adherents  of,  and  abettors  to,  the  disturbers  of  the  empire, 
to  prejudice  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic body  ;  to  abuse  the  name  of  the  associated  states 
of  the  Augsbourg  confession,  in  order  forcibly  to  impose  a 
J'acttim.  entirely  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire; to  deprive  their  co-estates  of  the  right  of  voting  freely, 
and  thereby  endeavouring  totally  to  subvert  the  system  of 
the  Germanic  body.  These  remarks  will  speak  for  them- 
selves to  the  reflection  of  the  unprejudiced  reader. 

§  XXXVI.  The  implacability  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  perseverance  of  the 
French  ministry.  Tiiough  their  numerous  army  had  not 
gained  one  inch  of  ground  in  Westphalia,  the  campaign 
on  that  side  having  ended  exactly  where  it  had  betun  : 
though  the  chief  source  of  their  commerce  in  the  West 
Indies  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Great  [Britain,  and  they 
had  already  laid  their  account  with  the  loss   of   Quebec  : 
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though  their  coffers  rung  with  emptiness,  and  their  con- 
federates were  clamorous  for  subsidies  ;  they  still  resolved 
to  maintain  the  war  in  Germany  :  this  was  doubtless  the 
most  politic  resolution  to  which  they  could  adhere ;  be- 
cause their  enemies,  instead  of  exerting  all  their  efforts 
where  there  was  almost  a  certainty  of  success,  kindly  con- 
descended to  seek  them  where  alone  lluir  whole  strength 
could  be  advantageously  employed,  without  any  great 
augmentation  of  their  ordinary  expense.  Some  of  the 
springs  of  dieir  national  wealth  were  indeed  exhausted,  or 
diverted  into  other  channels;  but  the  subjects  declared 
for  a  continuation  of  the  war,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
state  were  supplied  by  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the 
people.  Tliey  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
public  credit,  when  the  court  stopped  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  twelve  different  branches  ol  the  national  debt, 
but  they  likew  ise  sent  in  large  quantities  of  plate  to  be 
melted  down,  and  coined  into  specie  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war.  All  the  bills  drawn  on  the  government  by  the 
colonies  were  protested  to  an  immense  amount,  and  a  stop 
was  put  on  all  the  annuities  granted  at  Marseilles  on 
sums  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  marine.  Besides  the 
considerable  savings  occasioned  by  these  acts  of  state- 
bankruptcy,  they  had  resources  of  credit  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Holland,  who  beheld  the  success  of  Great  Bri- 
tain with  an  eye  of  jealousy  ;  and  were  moreover  inflamed 
against  her  with  the  most  rancorous  resentment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  captures  which  had  been  made  of  their  West 
India  ships  by  the  English  cruisers. 

§  XXXVII.  In  the  month  of  February,  the  merchants 
of  Amsterdam,  having  received  advice  that  the  cargoes  of 
■the  West  India  ships,  detained  by  the  English,  would,  by 
the  British  courts  of  judicature,  be  declared  lawful  prizes, 
as  being  French  property,  sent  a  deputation,  with  a  peti- 
tion to  the  States-general,  entreating  them  to  use  their 
intercession  with  the  court  of  London,  representing  the 
impossibility  of  furnishing  the  proofs  required  in  so  short 
a  time  as  that  prescribed  by  the  British  admiralty  ;  and 
that,  as  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia  had  but  one  road,  and 
there  was  no  other  way  of  taking  in  cariioes  but  that  of 
Overschippen,''  to  which  the  English  had  objected,  a  con- 
demnation of  these  ships,  as  legal  prizes,  would  give  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  trade  of  the  colony.  Whatever  re- 
monstrances the  States-general  mi!;ht  have  made  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  tliey  had  no  effect  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  which  continued 
to  condemn  the  carsioes  of  the  Dutch  ships  as  often  as  they 
were  proved  lobeFrench  property;  ami  tnisresoluteunifor- 
mityina  little  time  intimidated  the  subjects  of  Holland  from 
persevering  in  this  illicit  branch  of  commerce.  The  ene- 
mies of  England  in  that  republic,  however,  had  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that  in  the  bcirinning  of  the  year  the  states  of 
Holland  had  passed  a  formal  resolution  to  equip  five-and- 
twenty  ships  of  war;  and  orders  were  immediately  des- 
patched to  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  to  complete  the 
armament  with  all  possible  expedition.  In  the  month  of 
April,  the  States-general  sent  over  to  London  three  minis- 
ters extraordinary,  to  make  representations,  and  remove,  if 
possible,  the  causes  of  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces.  They 
delivered  their  credentials  to  the  king,  with  a  formal  ha- 
rangue ;  tliey  said  his  majesty  would  see,  by  the  contents 
of  the  letter  they  had  the  honour  to  present,  how  ardently 
their  hijh  mightinesses  desired  to  cultivate  the  sincere 
friendship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations,  so  necessary  for  their  common  welfare  and  pre- 
servation :  they  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  they  might 
be  happy  enough  to  remove  those  difficulties  which  had 
for  some  time  struck  at  this  friendship,  and  caused  so 
much  prejudice  to  the  principal  subjects  of  the  republic; 
who,  by  the  commerce  they  carried  on,  constituted  its 
greatest  strength,  and  chief  support.    They  declared  their 

a  calamity,  an<t  to  conlrituiffc  toihe  rP-establishmeiK  nf  public  1ranquil)itx> 
In  this  view,  an'l  in  onler  tn  ni;<nite.st  tl<e  purity  ol  their  intentions,  in  lliis 
respect,  their  said  majesties  liave  determined  Vi  make  the  following  decla- 
ration, viz.  :  ,       ,  , .  u    L  1, 

*'  That  they  are  ready  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the  place  which  snail 
be  thought  most  proper,  in  order  there  to  treat,  conjointly,  ot"  a  solid  and 
Keni-ral  peace  with  those  whom  the  bellijjerpiit  )iartits  shall  thinit  fit  to 
authorize, on  their  part,  for  the  altaininp  so  salutary  an  entl." 

f  'the  method  called  Overschippen  is  that  ot  using  French  boats  to  load 
Dutch  vessels  with  the  produce  of  France, 
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whole  confidence  was  placed  in  Iiis  majesty's  eauity,  for 
which  tlie  republic  had  the  highest  regard  ;  and  in  the 
yood-vvill  he  had  always  expressed  towards  a  state  which 
on  all  occasions  had  interested  itself  in  promoting  his  slcv; 
a  state  which  was  the  guardian  of  the  precious  trust  be- 
queathed by  a  princess  so  dear  to  his  affection.  "  Full  of 
this  confidence  (said  they)  we  presume  to  flatter  ourselves 
that  your  majesty  wdl  be  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to 
our  just  demands;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  durinc:  the 
course  of  our  ministry,  to  merit  your  approbation,  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  by  which  the  "  two  nations  ought 
to  be  for  ever  united."  In  answer  to  this  oration,  the  king 
assured  them  that  he  had  always  regarded  their  high 
mightinesses  as  his  best  friends.  He  said,  if  difficulties  had 
arisen  concerning  trade,  they  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  consequences  of  a  burthensome  war  which  he  was 
obliged  to  wage  with  France.  He  desired  they  would 
assure  their  high  mightinesses,  that  he  should  endeavour, 
on  his  part,  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  question  ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  they  (the  deputies)  were  come 
over  with  the  same  disposition.  What  representations 
these  deputies  made,  further  than  complaints  of  some  irre- 
gularities in  the  conduct  of  the  British  sea-officers,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  specify  :  but  as  the  subject  in  dispute 
related  entirely  to  the  practices  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
it  did  not  fall  properly  under  cognizance  of  the  goverii- 
nient,  which  hath  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  In  all  probability,  the  subjects  of  Holland 
were  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  nego- 
ciation,  for  they  murmured  against  the  English  nation 
without  ceasing.  They  threatened  and  complained  by 
turns ;  and  eagerly  seized  all  opportunities  of  display- 
ing their  partiality  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain. 

§  XXXVIII.  In  the  month  of  September  Major-Gene- 
ral  Yorke,  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  States-general,  remonstrating,  that  the 
merchants  of  Holland  carried  on  a  contraband  trade  in 
favour  of  France,  by  transporting  cannon  and  warlike 
stores  from  the  Baltic  to  Holland,  in  Dutch  bottoms, 
under  the  borrowed  names  of  private  persons ;  and  then 
conveying  them  by  the  inland  rivers  and  canals,  or  through 
the  Dutch  fortresses,  to  Dunkirk,  and  other  places  of 
France.  He  desired  that  the  king,  his  master,  might  be 
made  easy  on  that  heid,  by  their  putting  an  immediate 
stop  to  such  practices,  so  repugnant  to  the  connexions  sub- 
sisting by  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  as  well  as  to  every  idea  of  neutrality.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  attention  which  his  majesty  had  lately 
given  to  their  representations  against  tlie  excesses  of  the 
English  privateers,  by  procuring  an  act  of  parliament  which 
laid  them  under  proper  restrictions,  gave  him  a  good  title 
in  the  same  regard  on  the  part  of  tiieir  high  mightinesses. 
He  reminded  them  that  their  trading  towns  felt  the  good 
effects  of  these  restrictions  ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  na- 
vigation which  their  subjects  enjoyed  amidst  the  troubles 
and  distractions  of  Europe,  had  considerably  augmented 
their  commerce.  He  observed  that  some  return  ought  to 
be  made  to  such  solid  proofs  of  the  king's  friendship  and 
moderation ;  at  least,  the  merchants,  who  were  so  ready  to 
complain  of  England,  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  in 
excesses  which  would  have  justified  the  most  rigorous 
examination  of  their  conduct.  He  recalled  to  their  memo- 
ries that,  during  the  course  of  the  present  war,  the  king 
had  several  times  applied  to  their  high  mightinesses,  and 
to  their  ministers,  on  the  liberty  they  had  given  to  carry 
stores  through  the  fortresses  of  the  republic  for  the  use  of 
France,  to  invade  the  British  dominions  :  and  though  his 
majesty  had  passed  over  in  silence  many  of  these  instances 
of  complaisance  to  his  enemy,  he  was  no  less  sensible  of 
the  injury  ;  but  he  chose  rattier  to  be  a  sufferer  himself, 
than  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  his  neighbours,  or 
extend  the  flames  of  war.  He  took  notice  that  even  the 
court  of  Vienna  had,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  em- 
ployed its  interest  with  their  high  mightinesses,  and  lent 
Its  name  to  obtain  passes  for  warlike  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  French  troops,  under  colour  of  the  barrier  treaty, 
which  it  no  longer  observed  ;  nay,  after  having  put  France 
in  possession  of  Ostend  and  Nieupoit,  in  manifest  violation 
of  that  treaty,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  which 


they  and  the  king  his  master  had  acquired  in  that  treaty, 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 

§  XXaIX.  Tlie  memorial  seems  to  have  made  some 
impression  on  the  Stales-general,  as  they  scrupled  to  allow 
the  artillery  and  stores  belonging  to  the  French  king  to  be 
removed  from  Amsterdam  :  but  these  scruples  vanished 
entirely  on  the  receipt  of  a  counter-memorial  presented  by 
the  Count  D'Affry,  the  French  ambassador,  who  mingled 
some  effectual  threats  with  Ins  expostulation.  He  desired 
them  to  remember,  that,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  the  French  king  had  required  nothing  from  their 
friendship  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality ;  and,  if  he  had  deviated  from  the  engagements  sub- 
sisting between  him  and  the  republic,  it  was  only  by  grant- 
ing the  most  essential  and  lucrative  favours  to  the  subjects 
of  their  high  mightinesses.  He  observed  that  the  English, 
notwithstanding  the  insolence  of  their  behaviour  to  the  re- 
public, had  derived,  on  many  occasions,  assistance  from 
the  protection  their  effects  had  found  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  Provinces ;  that  the  artillery,  stores,  and  am- 
munition belonging  to  Wessel  were  deposited  in  their 
territories,  which  the  Hanoverian  army  in  passing  the 
Rhine  had  very  little  respected  :  that  when  they  repassed 
that  river,  they  had  no  otner  wav  of  saving  their  sick  and 
wounded  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  than  by  embarking 
them  in  boats,  and  conveying  them  to  places  where  the 
French  left  them  unmolested,  actuated  by  their  respect  for 
the  neutrality  of  the  republic  :  that  part  of  their  magazines 
was  still  dei'osited  in  the  towns  of  the  United  Provinces; 
where  also  the  enemies  of  F'rance  had  purchased  and  con- 
tracted for  very  considerable  quantities  of  gun|iowder.  He 
told  them,  that  though  these  and  several  other  circum- 
stances might  have  been  made  the  subject  of  the  justest 
complaints,  the  King  of  France  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
require  that  the  freedom  and  independency  of  the  subjects 
of  the  republic  should  be  restrained  in  branches  of  com- 
merce that  were  not  inconsistent  with  its  neutrality,  per- 
suaded that  the  faith  of  an  engagement  ought  to  be  invio- 
lalily  preserved,  though  attended  with  some  accidental  and 
transient  disadvantages.  He  gave  them  to  understand, 
that  the  king  his  master  had  ordered  the  generals  of  his 
army  carefully  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  and  transferring  thither  the  theatre  of  the  war, 
when  his  enemies  retreated  that  way  before  they  were 
forced  to  pass  the  Rhine.  After  such  unquestionable 
marks  of  regard,  he  said,  his  king  would  have  the  justest 
ground  of  complaint,  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  should 
hear  that  the  artillery  and  stores  belonging  to  him  were 
detained  at  Amsterdam.  Thirdly,  he  declared  that  such 
detention  would  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality ;  and  demanded,  m  the  name  of  the  king  his 
master,  that  the  artillery  and  stores  should,  without  delay, 
be  forwarded  to  Flanders  by  the  canals  of  Amsterdam  and 
the  inland  navigation.  This  last  argument  was  so  conclu- 
sive, that  they  immediately  granted  the  necessary  pass- 
ports; in  consequence  of  which  the  cannon  were  convey- 
ed to  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

§  XL.  The  [lowers  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  were 
too  much  engrossed  with  their  own  concerns  to  interest 
themselves  deeply  in  the  quarrels  that  distracted  the 
German  empire.  The  King  of  Spain,  naturally  of  a 
melancholy  complexion  and  delicate  constitution,  was  so 
deeply  affected  with  the  loss  of  his  queen,  who  died  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year,  that  he  renounced  all  com- 
pany, neglected  all  business,  and  immured  himself  in  a 
chamber  at  Villa-Viciosa,  where  he  gave  a  loose  to  the 
most  extravagant  sorrow.  He  abstained  from  food  and 
rest  until  his  strength  was  quite  exhausted.  He  would 
neither  shift  himself  nor  allow  his  beard  to  be  shaved  ;  he 
rejected  all  attempts  of  consolation;  and  remained  deaf 
tc>  the  most  earnest  and  resjiectful  remonstrances  of  those 
who  had  a  right  to  render  their  advice.  In  this  case,  the 
affliction  of  the  mind  must  have  been  reinforced  by  some 
peculiarity  in  the  constitution.  He  inherited  a  melancholy 
taint  from"  his  father,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  dreaded 
as  a  family  disease;  for  the  InJ'ant  Don  Louis,  who  like- 
wise resided  in  the  palace  of  Villa-Viciosa,  was  fain  to 
amuse  himself  with  hunting,  and  other  diversions,  to 
prevent  his  being  affected  with  the  king's  disorder,  which 
continued  to  gain  ground,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
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medicine.  The  Spanish  nation,  naturally  superstitious, 
liad  lecoui-se  to  saints  and  relics:  but  they  seemed  in- 
sensible to  all  their  devotion.  The  liing,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  distress,  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  his 
will,  which  was  written  by  the  Count  de  Valparaiso,  and 
signed  bv  the  Uuke  de  Bejar,  high-chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom. The  exorbitancy  of  Ins  grief,  and  the  mortiticaiions 
he  underwent,  soon  produced  an  incurable  malady,  under 
which  he  languished  from  the  month  of  September  in  the 
pteceding  year  till  the  tenth  of  August  in  the  present, 
when  he  expired.  In  his  will  he  had  appointed  his  brother 
Don  Carlos,  King  of  Naples,  successor  to  the  crowni  of 
Spain  ;  and  nominated  the  queen  dowager  as  regent  of  the 
kingdom  until  that  prince  should  arrive.  Accordingly, 
she  assumed  the  reins  of  government ;  and  gave  directions 
for  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  king,  who  was  interred  with 
great  pomp  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation  at  Madrid. 

§  XLI.  As  the  death  of  this  prince  had  been  long  ex- 
pected, so  the  politici;uis  of  Europe  had  universally  prog- 
nostic.ited  that  his  demise  would  be  attended  with  irreat 
commotions  in  Italy.  It  had  been  agreed  among  the  sul)- 
scribing  powers  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  in 
case  Don  Carlos  should  be  advanced  in  the  cour.^e  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  brother  Don  Philip 
should  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples;  and  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  which  now 
constituted  his  estalilishment,  should  revert  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  King  of  Naples  had  never  acceded  to  this 
article;  therefore  he  paid  no  regard  to  it  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother;  but  retained  both  kingdoms,  without 
minding  the  claims  of  the  empress-queen,  who  he  knew 
was  at  that  time  in  no  condition  to  support  her  preten- 
sions. Thus  the  German  war  proved  a  circumstance  very 
favourable  to  his  interest  and  ambition.  Before  he  em- 
barked for  Spain,  however,  he  took  some  extraordinary 
steps,  which  evinced  him  a  sound  politician  and  sagacious 
legislator.  His  eldest  son  Don  Philip,  who  had  now 
attained  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  ase,  being  found  in  a 
state  of  incurable  idiotism,?  he  wisely  and  resolutely  re- 
moved him  from  the  succession,  without  any  regard  to  the 
pretended  right  of  primogeniture,  by  a  solemn  act  of  abdi- 
cation, and  the  settlement  of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
in  favour  of  his  thud  son,  Don  Ferdinand.  In  this  extra- 
ordinary act  he  observes,  Tliat,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  treaties  of  this  age,  Europe  required  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Spain  should  be  separated  from  that  of  Italv, 
when  such  a  separation  could  be  effected  without  trans- 
pressing  the  rules  of  justice  :  that  the  unfortunate  prince- 
royal  having  been  destitute  of  reason  and  reflection  ever 
since  his  infancy,  and  no  hope  remaining  that  he  could 
ever  acquire  the  use  of  these  faculties,  he  could  not  think 
of  appointing  him  to  the  succession,  how  agreeable  soever 
such  a  disposition  might  be  to  nature  and  his  paternal 
affection :  he  was  therefore  constrained,  by  the  Divine 
will,  to  set  him  aside,  in  favour  of  his  third  son  Don 
Ferdinand,  whose  minority  obliged  him  to  vest  the  manage- 
ment of  these  realms  in  a  regency,  which  he  accordingly 
appointed,  after  having  previously  declared  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand from  that  time  emancipated  and  freed  not  onlv  from 
all  obedience  to  his  paternal  power,  but  even  from  all  sub- 
mission to  his  supreme  and  sovereign  authority.  He  then 
declared  that  the  minority  of  the  prince  succeeding  to  tlie 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  should  expire  with  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  when  he  should  act  as  sovereign, 
and  have  the  entire  power  of  the  administration.     He  noxt 


g  Aittraet  of  the  report  made  to  hit  catholic  tnajeily  hy  the  phj/iiciani 
appointed  to  eiamine  the  prince  riyai,  hit  eldeu  ton.  in  cant'^iptence  of 
te/iich  hit  royai  hifjhneit  Kai  declared  tncapahle  of  yucceeding  to  the  throtte 
ttf  Upain,     'I'ramtaled  ffom  the  oriffinal,  puhliihed  at  Saplei,  Sept,  27- 


I  royal  liiKline&s  has  some  contraction  in  his  joints  ;  liiougli  lie  ran 
readily  move,  ana  make  use  ot  tlieiii  upon  all  occasions. 

3.  His  royal  hisliness  is  apt  to  sloop  aati  to  hold  down  liis  l)ea<l,  as  peo> 
pie  of  weali  eyes  often  do. 

4.  The  prince  most  evidently  squints ;  and  his  eyes  frequentlv  water  and 
are  gummy,  particularly  his  lell  t.y«;  thoueh  we  cannot  say  lie  is  hliiid, 
but  are  rather  certain  of  the  roiilrary,  as  his  royal  hiahm-ss  can  without 
doubt  ilistioftiiish  objects,  horh  as  to  their  colour  and  situation. 

5.  In  his  natural  tunctions,  and  the  most  ooinnion  sensations,  he  is 
sometimes  indifferent  to  tliincs  that  aie  convenient  for  him,  and  at  other 


established  and  explained  the  order  of  succession  in  the 
male  and  female  line;  on  condition  that  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  should  never  be  united  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Finally,  he  transferred  and  made  over  to 
the  said  Don  Ferdinand  these  kingdoms,  with  all  that  he 

tiossessed  in  Italy ;  and  this  ordinance,  signed  and  sealed 
)y  himself  and  the  infant  Don  Ferdinand,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  counsellors  and  secretaries  of  slate,  in 
(juality  of  members  of  the  regency,  received  all  the  usual 
forms  of  authenticity.  Don  Carlos  having  taken  these 
precautions  for  the  benefit  of  his  third  son,  whom  he  let^ 
King  of  Naples,  embarked  witli  the  rest  of  his  familv  on 
board  a  squadron  of  Spanish  ships,  w  hich  conveved  him 
to  Barcelona.  There  he  landed  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  proceeded  to  Madrid ;  where,  as  King  of  Spain,  he 
was  received  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  people.  He 
began  his  reign,  like  a  wise  prince,  by  regulating  ihe  in- 
terior economy  of  his  kingdom  ;  by  pursuing  the  plan 
adopted  by  his  predecessor;  by  retaining  the  ministry 
under  whose  auspices  the  happiness  and  commerce  of  his 
people  had  been  extended :  and  with  respect  to  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  by  scrupulously  adhering  to  that  neutrality 
from  whence  these  advantages  were  in  a  great  measure 
derived. 

§  XLII.  While  he  serenely  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
prosperity,  his  neighbour  the  King  of  Portugal  was  en- 
grossed by  a  species  of  employment  which  of  all  othera 
must  be  the  most  disagreeable  to  a  prince  of  sentiment, 
who  loves  Ins  people :  namely,  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  those  conspir.itors  by  whose  atrocious  attempt  his  life 
had  been  so  much  endangered.  Among  these  were  num- 
bered some  of  the  first  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  irritated 
by  disappointed  ambition,  inflamed  by  bigotry,  and  exaspe- 
rated by  revenge.  The  principal  conspirator,  Don  Joseph 
.Mascarenhas  and  Lencastre,  Duke  de  Aveiro,  Marquis  of 
Torres  Novas,  and  Conde  of  Santa  Cruz,  was  hereditary 
lord-steward  of  the  king's  household,  and  president  of  the 
palace-court,  or  last  tribunal  of  appeal  in  the  kingdnn, ,  so 
that  he  possessed  the  first  oflfice  at  the  palace,  and  the  - 
second  of  the  realm.  Francisco  de  Assiz,  Marquis  of 
Tavora,  Conde  of  St.  John  and  Alvor,  was  general  of  the 
horse,  and  head  of  the  third  noble  house  of  the  Tavoras,  the 
most  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom,  deriving  their 
origin  from  the  ancient  Kings  of  Leon  :  he  married  his 
kinswoman,  who  was  Marchioness  of  Tavora  in  her  own 
right,  and  by  this  marriage  acquired  the  marquisate. 
Louis  Bernardo  de  Tavora  was  their  eldest  son,  who,  by 
virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  had  espoused  his" 
own  aunt.  Donna  Tlieresa  de  Tavora.  Joseph  Maria  de 
Tavora,  his  youngest  brother,  was  also  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  his  parents.  The  third  principal  concerned  was 
Don  .Teronyrao  de  Attaide,  Conde  of  Attouguia,  himself 
a  relation,'  and  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tavora.  The  characters  of  all  these  personages 
were  unblemished  and  respectable,  until  this  machination 
was  detected.  In  the  course  of  investigating  this  dark 
affair,  it  appeared  that  the  Duke  de  Aveiro  had  conceived 
a  personal  natred  to  the  king,  who  had  disappointed  him 
in  a  projected  juatch  between  his  son  and  a  sister  of  the 
Duke  de  Cadaval,  a  minor,  and  prevented  his  obtaining 
some  commanderies  which  the  late  Duke  de  Aveiro  had 
possessed  :  that  this  nobleman,  being  determined  to  gratify 
liis  revenge  against  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  had  ex- 
erted all  his  art  and  address  in  securing  the  participation 
of  the  malcontents:  that  with  this  view  he  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 


times  is  too  warm  and  impetuous.    In  general,  his  passions  ar«  not  rcslraill- 

6.  the  prince  has  an  olistinate  aversion  to  some  kind  of  common  footlf 
such  as  fruits.  sweelineats,\'c. 

*.  All  sorts  of  noise  or  sound  disturb  nr  disi-oncert  him :  and  it  has  A* 
same  effect  whether  it  be  soft  or  harmonious,  or  harsh  and  <iisagreeable. 

8.  The  impressions  that  he  receives  from  pain  or  pleasure  are  neither 
slronir  nor  lastins  ;  and  he  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  Ihe  punctilioB 
of  politeness  and  eoni  breedios- 

9.  As  to  facts  and  places,  he  sometimes  remembers  them,  and  sometimes 
no't ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  the  least  idea  of  the  mysteries  of  our  httky 
lelii 


n  to  the  kine  and  kinv- 
,  to  the  queen ;  and  the 
Francis  Sarrao, 
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at  variance,  knowing  ihey  were  al  this  time  implacably 
mien«ed  ajninst  the  king,  who  had  dismissed  them  from 
tlieir  office  of  penitentiaries  at  court,  and  branded  Ihem 
with  other  marks  of  disgrace,  on  account  of  their  illeiral 
and  rebellions  practices  in  South  America  :  tlie  duke, 
moreover,  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  tlie 
Marchioness  of  Tavora,  notwithstanding  an  inveterate 
rivalship  of  pride  and  ambition,  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  two  families.  Her  resentment  against  the 
king  was  inflamed  by  the  mortification  of  her  pride  in 
repeated  repulses,  when  she  solicited  the  title  of  duke  for 
her  husband.  Her  passions  were  artfully  fomented  and 
managed  by  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  she  had  resigned  the 
government  of  her  conscience ;  and  they  are  said  to  have 
persuaded  her  that  it  would  be  a  meritorious  action  to 
take  away  the  liff  of  a  prince  who  was  an  enemy  to  the 
church  and  a  tyrant  to  his  people.  She,  being  reconciled 
to  the  scheme  of  assassination,  exerted  her  influence  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inveigle  her  husband,  her  sons,  and 
son-in-law,  into  the  same  infamous  design ;  and  yet  this 
lady  had  been  alwavs  remarkable  for  her  piety,  affiibilitv, 
and  sweetness  of  disposition.  Many  consultations  were 
held  by  the  conspirators  al  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  St. 
Antoa,  and  St.  Roque,  as  well  as  at  the  houses  of  the  duke 
and  the  marquis.  At  last  they  resolved  that  the  king 
should  be  assassinated  ;  and  employed  two  ruffians,  called 
Antonio  Alvarez  and  Joseph  Policarpio,  for  the  execution 
of  this  design,  the  miscarriage  of  which  we  have  related 
among  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
beginning  of  January,  before  the  circumstances  of  the 
conspiracy  were  known,  the  Counts  de  Oberas  and  de 
Kiheira  Grande  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Julian,  on  a  suspicion  arising  from  their  freedom  of 
speech.  Tlie  Duchess  de  Aveiro,  the  Countess  of  Attou- 
guia,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Alorna,  with  iheir  children, 
were  sent  to  different  nunneries  ;  and  eight  Jesuits  were 
taken  into  custody.  A  council  being  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners,  tlie  particulars  we  have  related  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  torture  ;  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  and  e.xecuted  upon  the  convicted  criminals. 
Eight  wheels  were  fixed  upon  a  scaftbld  raised  in  the 
square  opposite  to  the  house  where  the  prisonere  had  been 
confined  ;  and  the  thirteenth  of  January  was  fixed  for  the 
day  of  execution,  Antonio  Alvarez  Forreira,  one  of  the 
assassins  who  had  fired  into  the  kins's  equipage,  was 
fixed  to  a  stake  at  one  corner  of  the  scaffold  ;  and  at  the 
other  was  placed  the  effigies  of  his  accomplice,  Joseph 
Policarpio  de  Azevedo,  wlio  had  made  his  escape.  The 
Marchioness  of  Tavora,  being  brought  upon  the  scaffold 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  was  beheaded  at 
one  stroke,  and  then  covered  with  a  linen  cloth.  Her  two 
sons,  and  her  son-in-law,  the  Count  of  Attouguia,  wiih 
three  servants  of  the  Duke  de  Aveno,  were  first  strangled 
at  one  stake,  and  afterwards  broke  upon  wheels,  where 
their  bodies  remained  covered ;  but  the  duke  and  the 
marquis,  as  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  were  broke  alive, 
and  underwent  the  most  excruciating  torments.  The  last 
that  suffered  was  the  assassin  Alvarez,  who  being  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  alive,  the  combustibles  which  had 
been  placed  under  the  scaffold  were  set  on  fire,  the  whole 
machine,  with  the  bodies,  consumed  to  ashes,  and  these 
ashes  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  estates  of  the  three  un- 
fortunate noblemen  were  confiscated,  and  their  dwelling- 
houses  razed  lo  the  ground.  The  name  of  Tavora  was 
suppressed  for  ever  by  a  public  decree :  but  that  of 
Mascarenhas  spared,  because  the  Duke  de  Aveiro  was  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family.  A  reward  of  ten  thousand 
crowns  was  offered  to  any  person  who  should  apprehend 
the  assassin   who   had   escaped  :  then   the  embargo  was 


taken  off'  the  sh 


P)" 


The  king  and  roval  familv  assist- 


ed at  a  public  Fe  Deum  sung  in  the  chapel  of  Nossa 
Senhora  de  Litramento;  on  which  occasion  the  king,  for 
the  s.itisfaction  of  his  people,  waved  his  handkerchief 
with  both  hands,  to  show  he  was  not  maimed  bv  the 
wounds  he  had  received.  If  such  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  a  king  was  infamously  cruel  and  perfidious,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  criminals 
was  horrible  to  human  nature.  The  attempt  itself  was 
attended  with  some  circumstances  that  might  have  stag- 
gered belief,  had  it  not  appeared  but  too  plain  that  the 


king  was  actually  wounded.  One  would  imagine  that  the 
Duke  de  Aveiro,  who  was  charged  with  designs  on  the 
crown,  would  have  made  some  preparation  for  takin" 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  disorder  which  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  king's  assassination  ;  hut  we  do  not 
find  that  any  thing  of  this  nature  was  preniedit:ited.  It 
was  no  more  than  a  desperate  scheme  of  personal  revenge, 
conceived  without  caution,  and  executed  without  conduct : 
a  circumstance  the  more  extraordinary,  if  we  suppose  the 
conspirators  were  actuated  by  the  councils  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  have  been  ever  famous  for  finesse  and  dexterity. 
Besides,  the  discovery  of  all  tlie  particulars  was  founded 
upon  confession  extorted  by  the  rack,  which  at  best  is  a 
suspicious  evidence.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Portuguese 
government,  without  waiting  for  a  bull  from  the  Pope, 
sequestered  all  the  estates  and  effects  of  the  Jesuits  m 
that  kingdom,  v^hlch  amounted  to  considerable  suras,  and 
reduced  the  individuals  of  the  society  to  a  very  scanty 
allowance.  Complaints  of  their  conduct  having  been 
made  to  the  Pope,  he  appointed  a  congregation  to  examine 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal.  In  the  mean- 
time the  court  of  Lisbon  ordered  a  considerable  number 
of  them  to  be  embarked  for  Italy,  and  resolved  that  no 
Jesuits  should  hereafter  reside  within  its  realms.  When 
these  transports  arrived  at  Civita-\'ecchia,  they  were,  by 
the  Pope's  order,  lodged  in  the  Dominican  and  Capuchin 
convents  of  that  city,  until  proper  houses  could  be  pre- 
pared for  their  reception  at  Tivoliand  Frescati.  The  most 
guilty  of  them,  however,  were  detained  in  close  prisons 
in  Portugal,  reserved,  in  all  probability,  for  a  punishment 
more  adequate  to  their  enormities. 

§  XLIII.  England  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace,  even  amidst  the  triumphs  of  war. "  In  the  month 
of  November  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened  by 
commission  ;  and,  the  Commons  attending  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  the  lord-keeper  harangued  the  parliament  to  this 
effiect : — He  gave  them  to  un<leistjnd,  that  his  majesty 
had  directed  him  to  assure  them  that  he  thought  himself 
peculiarly  happy  in  being  able  to  convoke  them  in  a 
situation  of  affairs  so  glorious  to  his  crown,  and  advanta- 
geous to  his  kingdoms ;  that  the  king  saw  and  devoutly 
adored  the  hand  of  Providence,  in  tlie  many  signal  suc- 
cesses both  by  sea  and  land  with  which  his  arms  had  been 
blessed  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign  ;  that  he  re- 
flected with  great  satisfaction  on  the  confidence  which  the 
parliament  had  placed  in  him,  by  making  such  ample  pro- 
visions, and  intnisting  him  with  such  extensive  powers,  for 
carrying  on  a  war,  which  the  defence  of  their  v.iluable 
rights  and  possessions,  together  with  the  preservation  of 
the  commerce  of  his  people,  had  rendered  both  just  and 
necessary.  He  enumerated  the  late  successes  of  the  Brit- 
ish arms,  the  reduction  of  Goree  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  conquest  of  so  many  important  places  in  America,  the 
defeat  of  the  French  army  in  Canada,  the  reduction  of  their 
capital  city  of  Quebec,  effected  with  so  much  honour  to 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  his  majesty's  officers  and  forces, 
the  important  advantage  obtained  by  the  British  squadron 
oflTCajie  Lagos,  and  the  eff'ectnal  blocking  up  for  so  many 
months  the  principal  part  of  the  F'rench  navy  in  their  own 
harbours  :  events  which  must  have  filled  the  ears  of  all  his 
majesty's  faithful  subjects  w  ith  the  sincerest  joy  ;  and  con- 
vinced his  parliament  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  vigi- 
lance or  vigour  on  his  (lart,  exerlin'.'  those  means  which 
they,  with  so  much  prudence  and  public-spirited  zeal,  had 
put  into  his  majesty  s  hands.  He  observed  that  the  national 
advantages  had  extended  even  as  far  as  the  East  Indies, 
where,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  dangerous  designs  of 
his  majesty's  enemies  had  miscarried,  and  that  valuable 
branch  of  commerce  had  received  great  benefit  and  protec- 
tion. That  the  memorable  victory  gained  over  the  I'rench 
at  Minden  had  long  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  majesty's  people :  that  if  the  crisis  in  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  superior  number  of  the  enemv,  the 
great  and  able  conduct  of  his  majesty's  general.  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  were  considered,  that  action  must 
be  the  subject  of  lasting  admiration  and  thankfulness  :  that 
if  any  thing  could  fill  the  breasts  of  his  majesty's  good  sub- 
jects'with  still  further  degrees  nf  exultation,  it  would  be 
the  distinguished  and  unbroken  valour  of  the  British 
troops,  owned  and  applauded  by  those  whom  they  over- 
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came.  He  said  the  glory  they  had  gained  was  not  merely 
their  own  ;  but,  in  a  national  view,  was  one  of  ilie  most 
important  circumstances  of  our  success,  as  it  must  lie  a 
strikmK  admonition  to  our  enemies  witli  whom  they  have 
to  contend.  He  told  them  ihat  his  majesty's  good  hrotlier 
and  ally,  the  Kini;  of  Prussia,  attacked  and  surrounded 
by  so  many  considerable  powers,  liad,  by  his  magnanimity 
and  abilities,  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  been  able,  in  a 
sururismg  manner,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  concerted  with 
sutn  united  force  asminst  huii.  lie  declared,  by  the  com- 
mand of  his  sovereign,  that  as  his  majestv  entered  into  tliis 
war  not  from  views  of  ambition,  so  he  did  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue it  from  motives  of  resentment :  that  the  desire  of  his 
majestv's  lieart  was  to  see  a  stop  put  to  tlie  effusion  of 
Christian  lilood  :  that  whenever  such  terms  of  peace  could 
be  eslablislied  as  should  be  just  and  honourable  for  his 
raajeslv  and  his  allies  ;  and  by  procurin!;  such  advantages 
as.  from  the  successes  of  his  majesty's  arms  might  in  reason 
and  equitv  be  expected  sliould  bring  along  with  them  full 
security  for  the  future ;  his  majesty  would  rejoice  to  see 
the  repose  of  Europe  restored  on  such  solid  and  durable 
foundations ;  and  his  faithful  subjects,  to  whose  liberal 
support  and  unshaken  firmness  his  majesty  owed  so  much, 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  :  but,  in  order  to  this  great  and  desirable  end, 
he  said  his  majesty  was  confident  the  parliament  would 
agree  with  him,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  carrying  on  the  war,  in  all  parts,  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  Reassured  the  Commons, that  the  great  supplies 
they  had  granted  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  had 
been  faithfully  employed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  grarited  ;  but  the  uncommon  extent  of  the  war,  and 
the  various  services  necessary  to  be  provided  for,  in  order 
to  secure  success  to  his  majesty's  measures,  had  unavoid- 
ably occasioned  extraordinary  expenses.  Finally,  he  re- 
peated the  assurances  from  the  throne  of  the  high  satisfac- 
tion his  majesty  look  m  that  union  and  good  harmony 
■which  was  so  conspicuous  among  his  good  subjects  ;  he 
said,  his  sovereign  was  happy  in  seeing  it  continued  and 
confirmed ;  he  observed  that  experience  had  shown  how 
much  the  nation  owed  to  this  union,  which  alone  could 
secure  the  true  happiness  of  his  people. 

§  XLIV.  We  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader's  own  re- 
flection, by  pretending  to  comment  upon  either  the  matter 
or  the  form  of  this  harangue,  which  however  produced  all 
the  effect  which  the  sovereign  could  desire.  "The  Houses, 
in  their  respective  addresses,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  e.^pressions  of  attachment  and  complacency.  The  Peers 
professed  their  utmost  readiness  to  concur  in  the  effectual 
support  of  such  further  measures  as  his  majestv,  in  his 
great  wisdom,  should  judge  necessary  or  expedient  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  in  all  parts,  and  for  dis- 
appointing and  repelling  any  desperate  attempts  which 
might  be  made  upon  these  kingdoms.  The  Commons  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  that  true  greatness  of  mind 
which  disposed  his  majesty's  heart,  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
periues,  to  wish  a  stop  put  to  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blond,  and  to  see  tranquillity  restored.  They  declared  their 
entire  reliance  on  his  majesty's  known  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness, that  this  desirable  object,  whenever  it  should  be  ob- 
tained, would  be  upon  terms  just  and  honourable  for  his 
majesty  and  his  allies  :  and,  in  order  to  effect  that  great 
end,  they  assured  him  they  would  cheerfully  grant  such 
supplies  as  should  be  found  necessary  to  sustain,  and  press 
with  effect,  all  his  extensive  operations  against  the  enemy. 
They  did  not  fill  to  re-echo  the  speech,  as  usual :  enume- 
rating the  trophies  of  the  year,  and  extolling  the  King  of 
Prussia  for  his  consummate  genius,  magnanimity,  unwearied 
activity,  and  unshaken  constancy  of  mind.  Very  great 
reason,  indeed,  had  his  majesty  to  be  satisfied  with  an  ad- 
dress of  such  a  nature  from  a  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  opposition  lay  strangled  at  the  foot  of  the  minister; 
in  which  those  demagogues,  who  had  raised  themselves  to 
reputation  and  renown  by  declaiming  against  continental 
measures,  were  become  so  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  ob- 
ject of  their  former  reprobation,  as  to  cultivate  it  even  with 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  unknown  to  any  former  adminis- 
tration, and  lay  the  nation  under  such  contributions  in  its 
behalf,  as  no  other  ministry  durst  ever  meditate.  Thus  dis- 
posed, it  was  no  wonder  they  admired  the  moderation  of 


their  sovereign,  in  offering  to  treat  of  peace,  after  above  a 
million  of  men  had  perished  by  the  war,  and  twice  that 
number  been  reduced  to  misery  :  after  whole  provinces 
had  been  depopulated,  whole  countries  subdued,  and  the 
victors  themselves  almost  crushed  by  the  trophies  they 
had  gained. 

§  \LV.  Immediatelyafter  the  addresseswere  presented, 
the  Commons  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  ;  and  having  unanimously  voted  a  supply  to 
his  majesty,  began  to  take  the  jiarticulars  into  considera- 
tion. This  committee  was  continued  till  the  twelfth  of 
May,  when  that  whole  business  was  accomplished.  For 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  they  voted  seventy  thou- 
sand seamen,  including  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty-five  marines ;  and  for  their  maintenance  allotted 
three  millions  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds. 
The  number  of  land  forces,  including  the  British  troops  in 
Germany,  and  the  invalids,  they  fixed  at  fifiy-seveu  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  ninety-lour  men,  and  granted  for 
their  subsistence  one  million  three  hundred  eighty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds  and  ten 
|ience.  For  maintaining  other  forces  in  the  plantations, 
Gibraltar,  Guadaloupe,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  they 
allowed  eiaht  hundred  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  anj 
sixty-eight  pounds,  nineteen  shillings  ;  for  the  expense  of 
four  regiments  on  the  Irish  establishment,  serving  in  North 
America,  they  voted  thirty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  foriv-four  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  four  pence.  For 
pav  to  the  general  and  general  staff-officers,  and  officers  of 
the  hospital  for  the  land  forces,  they  assigned  fifty-four  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  eleven  sliillings, 
and  nine  pence.  They  voted  for  the  expense  of  the  militia  in 
South  and  North  Britain  the  sum  of  one  hundred  two 
thousand  and  six  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight  pence. 
They  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  thirty-eight  tliou- 
sandi  se%'en  hundred  and  fifty  men,  being  the  troops  of 
Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,  Saxe-Gotha,  and  Buckebourg, 
retained  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  forty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-two 
pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  five  pence  half-penny ;  and  for 
nineteen  thousand  Hessian  troops  in  the  same  pay,  they 
gave  three  hundred  sixty-six  thousand  seven  hunilied 
twenty-five  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  sixpence.  They 
afterwards  bestowed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  and  twelve  pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  seven 
pence,  for  defraying  the  additional  expense  of  augmenta- 
tions in  the  troops  of  Hanover  and  Hesse,  and  the  British 
army  serving  in  the  empire.  For  the  ordinary  of  the  navv, 
including  half-pay  to  sea-officers;  for  carrying  on  tlie 
building  of  two  hospitals,  one  near  Gosport,  and  the  other 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  ;  for  the  support  of  the 
hospital  at  Greenwich ;  for  purchasing  ground,  erecting 
wharfs,  and  other  accommodations  necessary  for  refitting 
the  fleets  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  for  the  charge  of  the 
ofl^ce  of  ordnance,  and  defraying  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense incurred  by  that  office  in  the  course  of  the  last  year, 
thev  allowed  seven  hundred  eighty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  six- 
pence. Towards  paying  off  the  navy  debt,  buildings,  re- 
ouildings,  and  repairs  of  the  king's  ships,  together  with  the 
charges  of  transport  service,  they  granted  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  one  thousand  seventy-eight  pounds,  sixteen 
shillings,  and  sixpence.  For  defraying  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  land  forces  and  other  services  not  provide*! 
for  by  parliament,  comprehending  the  pensions  for  the 
widovvs  of  reduced  oflScers,  they  allotted  the  sum  of  nine 
hundred  fifty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  five  pence  half-penny.  They 
voted  one  million  to  empower  his  majesty  to  discharge 
the  like  sum,  raised  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  and  charged  upon  the  first  aids 
or  supplies  tobecranted  in  this  session  of  parliament.  They 
gave  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  for  en- 
abling his  majesty  to  make  good  his  engagements  with  the 
King  of  Prussia,  pursuant  to  a  new  convention  between 
him  and  that  monarch,  concluded  on  the  ninth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  present  year.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds 
they  allowed  upon  account,  towards  enabling  the  principal 
officers  of  his  majesty's  ordnance  to  defray  the  necessary 
charges  and  expenses  of  taking  down  and  removing  the 
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present  magazine  for  gunpowder,  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Greenwioli,  and  of  erecting  it  in  some  less 
danjjerous  situation.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  they  gave, 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  fulfil  liis  engagements  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-C'assel,  pursuant  to  tlie  separate  ar- 
ticle of  a  treaty  between  the  two  powers,  renewed  in  the 
month  of  November,  tlie  sum  to  be  paid  as  his  most  serene 
highness  should  thuik  it  most  convenient,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  means  by  which  the  landgrave  might  again  fix 
his  residence  in  his  own  dominions,  and,  by  his  presence, 
give  fresh  courage  to  his  faithful  subjects.  Five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  they  voted  upon  account,  as  a  present 
supply  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  forage,  bread, 
bread-waggons,  train  of  artillery,  wood,  straw,  provisions, 
and  contingencies  of  his  majesty's  combined  army  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  To  the  Foundling 
hospital  they  granted  five  thousand  pounds  ;  and  fifteen 
thousand  for  iniproving,  widening,  and  enlarging  the  pass- 
age over  and  through  London  bridge.  To  replace  divers 
sums  taken  from  the  sinking  fund,  they  granting  two  hun- 
dred twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  four  pence.  For  the  sub- 
sistence of  reduced  officers,  including  the  allowances  to 
the  several  officers  and  private  men  of  the  troops  of  horse- 
guards,  and  regiment  of  horse  reduced,  and  to  the  super- 
annuated gentlemen  of  the  four  troops  of  horse-guards, 
they  voted  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  pounds,  nine  shillings.  Upon  account  for  the  support 
of  the  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia,  they  granted 
twenty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds, 
two  sliillings,and  two  pence.  For  enabling  the  king  to  give  a 
proper  compensation  to  the  provinces  in  North  America, 
for  the  expenses  they  might  incur  in  levying  and  maintain- 
ing troops,  according  as  the  vigour  and  activity  of  those 
respective  provinces  should  be  thought  by  his  majesty  to 
merit,  they  advanced  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  East  India  company  tliey  gratified  with 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  towards  enabling  them  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  a  military  force  in  their  settlements, 
in  lieu  of  a  battalion  of  the  king's  troops  now  returned  to 
Ireland.  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  provided  for 
the  payment  of  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  hospital. 
For  subsequent  augmentation  of  the  British  farces,  since 
the  first  estimate  of  guards  and  garrisons  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  presented,  they  allovved  one  hundred  thirty-four 
thousand  one  hundred  thirty-nine  pounds,  seventeen  shil- 
lings, and  four  pence.  They  further  voted  upon  account, 
towards  enabling  the  governors  and  guardians  of  die  Found- 
ling hospital  to  maintain,  educate,  and  bind  apprentice  the 
children  admitted  into  the  said  charity,  the  sum  of  forty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds.  For 
defraying  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  militia  in  South  and 
North  Britain,  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December  of  the 
ensuing  year, they  voted  an  additional  grant  of  t%vo  hundred 
ninety  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds, 
sixteen  shillings,  and  eight  pence;  and  moreover,  they 
granted  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  upon  account, towaids 
defraying  the  charge  of  pay  and  clothing  of  the  unembodied 
militia  for  the  year,  ending  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
one.  For  reimbursing  the  colony  of  New  York  their  ex- 
penses in  furnishing  provisions  and  stores  to  the  troops 
raised  by  them  for  his  majesty's  service,  in  the  campaign 
of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  they 
allowecl  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  eight  pence ;  and  for  main- 
taining the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  they  renewed  the  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
For  the  maintenance  and  augmentation  of  the  troops  of 
Brunswick  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  for  the  ensuing 
year,  pursuant  to  an  ulterior  convention  concluded  and 
signed  at  Paderborn  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  they  granted  the 
sum  of  ninety  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  eleven  pence  farthing;  and 
tor  the  troops  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  in  the  same  pay,  during 
the  same  period,  they  allotted  one  hundred  and  one  thou- 
sand ninety-six  pounds,  three  shillings,  and  two  pence. 
For  the  extraordinary  .expenses  of  the  land  forces,  and 
other  services,  incurred  from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
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November  in  the  present  year  to  the  twenty-fourth  of  De- 
cember following,  and  not  provided  for,  they  granted  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  twenty  thousand  one  liundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  one  shdling.  To  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  the  grants  for  the  service  of  this  present  year  one 
thous:ind  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  they  assigned  the 
sum  of  seventy-five  diousand  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds,  three  pence  fartliing.  For  printing  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons  they  gave  five  thousand  pounds  ; 
and  six  hundred  thirty-four  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and 
seven  pence,  as  interest,  at  the  rale  of  four  per  centum  per 
annum,  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August  in  the  present 
year,  to  the  same  day  of  April  next,  for  the  sum  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  eleven  shillings, 
and  eleven  pence,  remaining  in  the  office  of  ordnance,  and 
not  paid  into  the  liands  of  the  deputy  of  the  king's  lemem- 
brancer  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  directed  by  an  act 
made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  to  make  compensa- 
tion for  lands  and  hereditaments  purchased  for  his  majesty's 
service  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  by  reason 
of  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  arisen  touching  the 
execution  of  the  said  act.  For  defraying  the  extraordinary 
charge  of  die  mint,  during  the  present  year,  they  allowed 
eleven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  thir- 
teen shillings,  and  ten  pence  ;  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  upon  account,  for  paying  the  debts  claimed 
and  sustained  upon  a  forfeited  estate  in  North  Britain. 
They  likewise  allowed  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence,  for 
defraying  the  charge  of  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and 
of  an  additional  company  to  the  corps  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Vaughan.  Finally,  they  voted  one  million, 
upon  account,  to  enable  the  king  to  defray  any  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  the  war,  incurred  or  to  be  incurred, 
for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty ;  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  to  defeat  any  enterprise  or  design  of  his  enemies, 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require.  On  the  whole, 
the  sum  total  granted  in  this  session  of  parliament  amounterl 
to  fifteen  millions  five  hundred  three  thousand  five  hundred 
anri  sixty-three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  nine  pence 
half-penny;  a  sum  so  enormous,  whether  we  consider  the 
nation  that  raised  it,  or  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
raised,  that  every  Briton  of  a  sedate  mind,  attached  to  the 
Interest  and  welfare  of  his  country,  must  reflect  upon  it 
with  equal  astonishment  and  concern  :  a  sum  considerably 
more  than  double  the  largest  subsidy  that  was  granted  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  nation  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  glory,  and  retained  half  the  powers  of  Europe 
in  her  pay ;  a  sum  almost  double  of  what  any  former  ad- 
ministration durst  have  asked ;  and  near  double  of  what 
the  most  sanguine  calculators,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  diis  century,  thought  the  nation  could  give  without  the 
most  imminent  hazard  of  immediate  bankruptcy.  Of  die 
immense  supply  which  we  have  particularized,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  two  millions  three  hundred  forty-lour 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  sixteen 
shillings,  and  seven  pence  three  farthings,  were  paid  to 
foreigners  for  supporting  the  war  in  Germany,  exclusive 
of  the  money  expended  liy  the  British  troops  in  that  coun- 
try, the  number  of  which  amounted,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year,  to  twenty  thousand  men  :  a  number  the  more 
extraordinary,  if  we  consider  they  were  all  transported  to 
that  continent  during  the  administration  of  those  who  de- 
clared in  parliament  (the  words  still  sounding  in  our  ears) 
that  not  a  man,  nor  even  half  a  man,  should  be  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  Germany,  to  fight  the  battles  of  any  foreign 
elector.  Into  the  expense  of  the  German  war  sustained 
by  Great  Britain,  we  must  also  throw  the  charge  of  trans- 
porting the  English  troops ;  the  article  of  forage,  which 
alone  amounted,  in  the  course  of  the  last  campaign,  to  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  pontage, 
waggons,  horses,  and  many  other  contingencies.  To  the 
German  war  we  may  also  impute  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  actual  service  of  the  militia,  which 
the  absence  of  the  regular  troops  rendered  in  a  great 
measure  necessary  ;  and  the  loss  of  so  many  hands  with- 
drawn from  industry,  from  husbandry  and  manufacture. 
The  loss  sustained  by  this  connexion  was  equally  grievous 
and  apparent;  the  advantage  accruing  from  it,  either  to 
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IJritaiii  or  Hanover,  we  liave  not  discernment  snfRcient  to 
perceivi',  conseiiuenlly  cannot  bi;  supposed  able  to  explain. 

§  XL\'l.  Tlie  committee  of  ways  and  means,  having 
duly  delibor.ited  on  the  articles  of  supply,  continued  sittiny 
from  tlie  twenty-second  day  of  November  to  the  fourteentii 
of  May,  during  which  period  they  established  the  necessary 
funds  to  produce  the  sums  whicli  had  been  granted.  The 
land  tax  at  four  shillmgs  in  the  pound,  and  the  malt  tax, 
were  contmued,  as  the  standing  revenue  of  Great  Hritain. 
Tfie  whole  provision  made  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  amounted  to  sixteen  mdhons  one  hundred  thirty 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds,  nine  shillings, 
and  eight  pence,  exceeding  the  grants  for  the  service  of  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  twenty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety- 
seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  ten  pence  halfpenny. 
This  excess,  however,  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  destined  to  make  good  the  premium 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  sub- 
scribers upon  the  eight  million  loan,  as  well  as  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  other  grants,  which  never  fail  to  make  a 
considerable  article  in  the  supply  of  every  session.  That 
these  gigantic  strides  towards  the  ruin  of  public  credit 
were  such  as  might  alarm  every  well-wisher  to  his  country, 
will  perhaps  more  plainly  appear  in  the  sum  total  of  the 
national  debt,  which,  including  the  encumbrance  of  one 
million  charged  upon  the  civil  list  revenue,  and  provided 
for  by  a  tax  upon  salaries  and  pensions  payable  out  of  that 
revenue,  amounted,  at  this  period,  to  the  tremendous  sum 
of  one  hundred  eight  millions  four  hundred  ninety-three 
thousand  one  hundred  fifty-four  pounds,  fourteen  shillings, 
and  eleven  pence  one  farthing.  A  comfortable  reflection 
this  to  a  people  involved  in  the  most  expensive  war  that 
ever  was  waged,  and  already  burdened  with  such  taxes  as 
no  other  nation  ever  bore  ! 

§  XL\'II.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  particularize  the 
acts  that  were  founded  upon  the  resolutions  touching  the 
supply.  We  shall  only  observe,  that,  in  the  act  for  the 
land  tax,  and  in  the  act  for  the  malt  tax,  there  was  a  clause 
of  credit  empowering  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to 
raise  the  money  which  they  produced  by  loans  on  exche- 
quer-bills, bearing  an  interest  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum, 
that  is,  one  per  cent,  higher  than  the  interest  usually 
granted  in  time  of  peace.  While  the  House  of  Commons 
deliberated  on  the  bill  for  granting  to  his  majesty  several 
duties  upon  malt,  and  for  raising  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  be  charged  on  the  said  duties,  a  petition  was  presented 
by  the  maltsters  of  Ipswich  and  parts  adjacent  against  an 
additional  duty  on  the  stock  of  malt  in  hand  ;  but  no 
regard  was  paid  to  this  remonstrance;  and  the  bill,  with 
several  new  amendments,  passed  through  both  Houses, 
under  the  title  of  "  An  act  for  granting  to  his  majesty 
several  duties  upon  malt,  and  for  raising  the  sum  of  eight 
millions  by  way  of  annuities  and  a  lottery,  to  be  charged 
on  the  said  duties ;  and  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  obtain- 
ing of  allowances  in  the  gauging  of  corn  making  into  malt; 
and  for  making  forth  duplicates  of  exchequer-bills,  tickets, 
certificates,  receipts,  annuity-orders,  and  other  orders  lost, 
burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed."  The  other  three  Ijills 
that  turned  wholly  on  the  supply,  were  passed  in  common 
course,  without  the  least  opposition  in  either  House:  and 
received  the  royal  assent  by  commission  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  The  first  of  these,  entitled,  "  A  bill  for  enabling 
his  majesty  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  therein  mentioned,"  contained  a  clause  of 
approbation,  added  to  it  by  instruction  ;  and  the  bank  was 
enabled  to  lend  the  million  whirli  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  were  empowered  by  the  act  to  borrow,  at  the 
interest  of  four  pounds  per  cent.  The  second,  granting  to 
his  majesty  a  certain  sum  of  money  out  of  the  sinking 
fund,  for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  comprehended  a  clause  of  credit  for  bor- 
rowing the  money  tliereby  granted  ;  and  another  clause, 
empowering  the  bank  to  lend  it  without  any  limitation  of 
interest ;  and  the  third,  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a 
certain  sum  of  money  towards  discharging  the  debt  of  the 
navy,  and  for  naval  services  during  the  ensuing  year, 
enacted,  that  the  exchequer-bills  thereby  to  be  issued 
should  not  be  received,  or  pass  to  any  receiver  or  collector 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  at  the  receipt  of  the'  exchequer, 


before  thi  twenty-sixth  day  of  March  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

§  XLVIII.  As  the  act  of  the  preceding  session,  pro- 
hibiting the  malt  distillery,  was  to  expire  at  Christmas, 
the  Commons,  thinking  it  necessary  to  consider  of  proper 
methods  for  laying  the  malt  distillery  under  such  regula- 
tions as  might  prevent,  if  possible,  its  being  prejudicial  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  tlie  people,  began  as  early  as  the 
month  of  November  to  deliberate  on  this  affair;  which 
being  under  agitation,  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
House  by  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Spital- 
fields;  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  New  Saruin;  the 
gentlemen,  clergy,  merchants,  manufacturers,  tradesmen, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Colchester ;  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council  of  King's  Lynn  in  Norfolk ;  the 
mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;  representing 
the  advantages  accruing  from  the  prohibition  of  the  malt 
distillery,  and  praying  the  continuance  of  the  act  by  which 
it  was  prohibited.  On  the  other  hand,  counter-petitions 
were  ofl'ered  by  the  mayor,  magistrates,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  other  gentlemen  of  the  city  of  Norwich  ;  by 
the  land-owners  and  hohiers  of  the  south-west  part  of 
Essex ;  and  by  the  freeholders  of  the  shires  of  Ross  and 
Cromartie,  in  North  Britain  :  alleging,  that  the  scarcity  of 
corn,  which  had  made  it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  malt 
distillery,  had  ceased  ;  and  that  the  continuing  the  prohi- 
bition beyond  the  necessity  which  had  required  it,  would 
be  a  great  loss  and  discouragement  to  the  landed  interest ; 
they  therefore  prayed  that  the  said  distillery  might  be 
again  opened,  under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
the  House  should  think  proper.  These  remonstrances 
being  taken  into  consideration,  and  divers  accounts  per- 
used, the  House  unanimously  agreed  that  the  prohibition 
should  be  continued  for  a  limited  time  ;  and  a  bill  being 
brought  in,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  passed  through 
both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent;  by  which 
means  the  prohibition  of  the  malt-distillery  was  continued 
till  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  unless  such  continua- 
tion should  be  abridged  by  any  other  act  to  be  passed  in 
the  present  session. 

§  XLIX.  The  committee,  having  examined  a  great 
number  of  accounts  and  papers  relating  to  spirituous 
liquors,  agreed  to  four  resolutions,  importing,  that  the  pre- 
sent high  price  of  spirituous  Ii(|uors  is  a  principal  cause 
of  the  diminution  in  the  home  consumption  thereof,  and 
hath  greatly  contributed  to  the  health,  sobriety,  and  in- 
dustry of  the  common  people ;  that,  in  order  to  continue 
for  the  future  the  present  high  price  of  all  spirits  used  for 
home  consumption,  a  large  additional  duty  should  be  laid 
upon  all  spirituous  liquors  whatsoever  distilled  within  or 
imported  into  Great  Britain  ;  that  there  should  be  a  draw- 
back of  the  said  additional  duties  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors  distilled  in  Great  Britain,  which  should  be  ex- 
ported ;  and  that  an  additional  bounty  should  be  granted, 
under  proper  regulations,  upon  the  exportation  of  all  spi- 
rituous liquors  drawn  from  corn  in  Great  Britain.  A  great 
many  accounts  being  perused,  and  witnesses  examined 
relating  to  the  distillery,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  to  prevent 
the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  by  laying  an  addi- 
tional duty  thereupon  ;  and  to  encourage  the  exportation 
of  British-made  spirits.  Considerable  opposition  was 
made  to  the  bill,  on  the  opinion  that  the  additional  duty 
proposed  was  too  small ;  and  that,  among  the  resolutions, 
there  was  not  so  much  as  one  that  looked  like  a  provision 
or  restriction  for  preventing  the  pernicious  abuse  of  such 
liquors.  Nay,  many  persons  affirmed,  that  what  was  pro- 
posed lookedi  more  like  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  public 
revenues,  than  a  salutary  measure  to  prevent  excess.  Tlie 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Birmingham 
petitioned  for  such  restrictions.  The  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  common-council  of  London  presented  a  petition 
by  the  hands  of  the  two  sheriffs,  setting  forth,  tnat  the 
petitioners  had,  with  great  pleasure,  observed  the  happy 
consequences  produced  upon  the  morals,  behaviour,  in- 
dustry, and  health  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  since  the 
prohibition  of  the  malt-distillery :  that  the  petitioners, 
having  observed  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  allow  the  distil- 
ling of  spirits  from  corn,  were  apprehensive  that  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  distillers  thereof  would  prove 
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detrimental  to  tlie  commercial  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and 
tliey  conceived  tlie  advantages  proposed  to  be  allowed 
upon  tlie  ejLiorlation  of  such  spirits,  beinj  so  much  above 
the  value  of  their  commodity,  would  lay  such  a  temptation 
for  smuggling  and  perjury  as  no  law  could  prevent.  They 
expressed  their  fears,  that,  should  such  a  bill  pass  into  a 
law,  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors  would  not  only 
debilitate  and  enervate  the  labourers,  manufacturers,  sail- 
ors, soldiers,  and  all  the  lower  class  of  people,  and  thereby 
extinguish  industry,  and  that  remarkable  intrepidity  which 
had  lately  so  eminently  appeared  in  the  British  nation, 
which  must  always  depend  on  the  vigour  and  industry  of 
its  people;  but  also  its  liberty  and  happiness,  which  can- 
not be  supported  without  temperance  and  morality,  would 
run  the  utmost  risk  of  being  destroyed.  They  declared 
tliemselves  also  apprehensive,  that  the  extraordinary  con- 
sumption of  bread  corn  by  the  still  would  not  onlv  raise 
the  price,  so  as  to  oppress  the  lower  class  of  people,  but 
would  raise  such  a  bar  to  the  exportation  thereof,  as  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  a  great  influx  of  money,  at  that  time 
essential  towards  tlie  maintaining  of  an  expensive  war, 
and  therefore  highly  injuie  the  landed  and  commercial 
interest :  they  therefore  prayed  that  the  present  prohibition 
of  distilling  spirits  from  com  might  be  continued,  or  that 
the  use  of  wlieat  miKht  not  be  allowed  in  distillation. 
This  remonstrance  was  corroborated  by  another  to  the 
same  purpose,  from  several  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
traders  residing  in  and  near  the  city  of  London ;  and 
seemed  to  have  some  weight  with  tlie  Commons,  who 
made  several  amendments  in  the  bill,  which  they  now 
entitled,  "  A  bill  for  preventing  the  excessive  use  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  by  laying  additional  duties  thereon  ;  for 
shortening  the  prohibition  for  making  low  wines  and  spi- 
rits from  wheat ;  for  encouraging  the  exportation  of  British- 
made  spirits,  and  preventing  the  fraudulent  relanding  or 
importation  thereof."  Thus  altered  and  amended,  it 
passed  on  a  division ;  and,  making  its  way  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  acquired  the  royal  sanction.  Whether 
the  law  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  en- 
acted, time  will  determine.  The  best  way  of  preventing 
the  excess  of  spirituous  liquors  would  be  to  lower  the  ex- 
cise on  beer  and  ale,  so  as  to  enable  the  poorer  class  of 
labourers  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  comfortalile  liquor 
for  nearly  the  same  expense  that  will  procure  a  quantity 
of  geneva  sufficient  for  intoxication  ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  poor  wretch  will  expend  his  last  penny  upon 
a  draft  of  small  beer,  without  strength  or  the  least  satis- 
factory operation,  when  for  the  half  of  that  sum  he  can 
purchase  a  cordial,  that  will  almost  instantaneously  allay 
the  sense  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  regale  his  imagination 
with  the  most  agreeable  illusions.  Malt  was  at  this  time 
sold  cheaper  than  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  King  James  I. 
when  the  parliament  enacted,  that  no  inn-keeper,  victual- 
ler, or  alehouse-keeper,  should  sell  less  than  a  full  quart 
of  the  best  ale  or  beer,  or  two  ([uarts  of  the  small,  for  one 
penny,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings.  It  appears, 
then,  that  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  subject  jiaid 
but  four  pence  for  a  gallon  of  strong  beer,  which  now  costs 
one  shilling;  and,  as  the  malt  is  not  increased  in  value, 
the  difference  in  the  price  must  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
taxes  on  beer,  malt,  and  hops,  which  are  indeed  very  griev- 
ous, though  perhaps  necessary.  The  duty  on  small  beer 
is  certainly  one  of  the  heaviest  taxes  imposed  upon  any 
sort  of  consumption  that  cannot  be  considered  as  an  arti- 
cle of  luxury.  Two  bushels  of  malt,  and  two  pounds  of 
hops,  are  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  good  small  beer, 
which  was  formerly  sold  for  six  shillings  ;  and  the  taxes 
payable  on  such  a  barrel  amounted  to  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  ;  so  that  the  sum  total  of  the  imposition  on  this 
commodity  was  equal  to  a  land  tax  of  eleven  shillings  and 
eight  pence  in  the  pound. 
§  L.  Immediately  after  the  resolution  relating  to  the 

f prohibition  of  spirits  from  wheat,  a  motion  was  made,  and 
eave  given,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  continue,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  act  of  the  last  session,  permitting  the  importation 
of  salted  beef  from  Ireland.  Tliis  permission  was  accord- 
ingly extended  to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one.  In 
all  probability  this  short  and  temporary  continuance  was 
proposed  by  the  favourers  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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clamour  and  opposition  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  which 
would  have  been  dangerously  alarmed  had  it  been  rendered 
perpetual.  Yet  as  undoubted  evidence  had  proved  before 
the  committee,  while  the  bill  was  depending,  that  the  im- 
portation had  been  of  great  service  to  England,  particularly 
in  reducing  the  price  of  salted  beef  for  tlie  vise  of  the  navy, 

fierhaps  no  consideration  ought  to  have  prevented  tlie 
egislature  from  perpetuating  the  law  ;  a  measure  that 
would  encourage  the  graziers  of  Ireland  to  breed  and  fat- 
ten horned  cattle,  and  certainly  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  exporting  salted  beef  from  that  kingdom  to  France, 
which  undoubtedly  furnislies  the  traders  of  that  kingdom 
with  opportunities  of  exporting  wool  to  the  same  country. 
§  LI.  As  several  lieutenants  of  counties  had,  for  various 
reasons,  suspended  all  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  militia  for  limited  times,  which  sus- 
pensions were  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
legislature,  a  bill  was  now  brought  in,  to  enable  his 
majesty's  lieutenants  of  the  several  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  militia  laws, 
notwithstanding  any  adjournments.  It  was  enacted,  that, 
as  the  speedy  execution  of  the  laws  for  regulating  the 
militia  was  most  essentially  necessary  at  this  juncture  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  kingdom,  every  lieutenant  of 
the  place  where  such  suspension  had  happened  should, 
within  one  month  after  the  passing  this  act,  proceed  as 
if  there  had  been  no  suspension,  and  summon  a  meeting 
for  the  same  purpose  once  in  every  succeeding  month  un- 
til a  sufficient  number  of  officers,  qualified  and  willing  to 
serve,  should  be  found,  or  until  the  expiration  of  the  act 
for  the  better  ordering  the  militia  forces.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  militia  in  South  Britain  could  net  fail 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  patriots  of  Scotland. 
They  were  convinced,  from  reason  and  experience,  that 
nothing  could  more  tend  to  the  peace  and  security  of  their 
country  than  such  an  establishment  in  North  Britain,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  had  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  insur- 
rections, which  a  well-regulated  militia  might  have  pre- 
vented, or  stifled  in  the  birth  ;  and  their  coast  had  been 
lately  alarmed  by  a  threatened  invasion,  which  nothing 
but  the  want  of  such  an  establishment  had  rendered  for- 
midable to  the  natives.  They  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  the  same  security  which  the  legislature  had  provided 
for  their  fellow-subjects  in  South  Britain,  and  could  not 
help  being  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  themselves  left 
unarmed,  and  exposed  to  injuries  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, while  the  sword  was  put  in  the  hands  of  their 
southern  neighbours.  Some  of  the  members  who  repre- 
sented North  Britain  in  parliament,  moved  by  these  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  by  the  earnest  injunctions  of  their 
constituents,  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  etlbrt,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  establishment  of  a  regular  militia  in  Scot- 
land. In  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  moved  and 
resolved,  that  the  House  would,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
month,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the 
laws  in  being  which  relate  to  the  militia  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland.  The  result  of  that  inquiry 
was,  that  these  laws  were  ineffectual.  Then  a  motion 
was  made  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  order- 
ing of  the  militia  forces  in  North  Britain,  and,  though  it 
met  with  great  opposition,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Tlie  principal  Scottish  members  of  the  House  were  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  others,  to  prepare  the  bill, 
which  was  soon  printed,  and  reinforced  by  petitions  pre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  com- 
missioners of  the  supply  for  the  shire  of  Ayr;  and  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  shiies  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and 
Forfar.  They  expressed  their  apjirobation  of  the  estab- 
lished militia  in  England,  and  their  ardent  wish  to  see  the 
benefit  of  that  wise  and  salutary  measure  extended  to 
North  Britain.  This  was  an  indulgence  they  had  the 
greater  reason  to  hope  for,  as  by  the  articles  of  the  Union 
they  were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  be  on  the  same  footing 
with  their  brethren  of  England  ;  and  as  the  legislature 
must  now  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some  such 
measures,  by  the  consternation  lately  produced  in  their 
defenceless  country,  from  the  threatened  invasion  of  a 
handful  of  French  freebooters.  These  remonstrances  had 
no  weight  with  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  who,  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  proper  distmc- 
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lions  between  the  ill  and  well  affected  subjects  of  Noitli 
Britain,  rejected  tlie  bill,  as  a  verv  dangerous  experiment 
in  favour  of  a  people  anions;  whom  so  many  rebellioiis 
had  been  generated  and  produced.  Wlion  the  niolion 
was  made  for  the  bill's  benig  committed,  a  warm  debate 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  wlrich  many  Scottish  members 
spoke  in  behalf  of  their  comitry  with  great  force  of  ar'ju- 
nient,  and  a  very  laudable  spirit  of  freedom.  Mr.  Elliot, 
in , particular,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of 
admiralty,  dislingnished  himself  by  a  noble  flow  of  elo- 
quence, adorned  wuli  all  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  warmed 
with  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Oswald,  of  the 
treasury,  aciiuilted  himself  with  great  honour  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  ever  nervous,  steady,  and  sagacious,  independent 
thougii  in  office,  and  invariable  in  pursuing  the  interest  of 
his  counlrv.  It  must  be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  North 
Britain,  tliat  all  her  representatives,  except  two,  warmly 
contended  for  this  national  measure,  which  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  a  majorily  of  one  hundred  and  si.t, 
though  the  bill  was  exactly  modelled  by  the  late  act  of 
parliament  for  the  establishment  of  the  militia  in  Eng- 
land. 

§  LII.  Even  this  institution,  though  certainly  laudable 
and  necessary,  was  attended  with  so  many  unforeseen 
difficulties,  that  every  session  of  parliament,  since  it  was 
first  established,  has  produced  new  acts  for  its  better  regu- 
lation. In  April,  leave  was  given  to  prepare  a  bill  for 
muting,  confining,  and  better  regulating  the  payment  of 
the  weekly  allowances  made  by  the  act  of  parliament,  for 
the  maintenance  of  families  unable  to  support  themselves 
during  the  absence  of  militia  men  embodied,  and  ordered 
out  into  actual  service  ;  as  well  as  for  amending  and  im- 
proving the  establishment  of  the  militia,  and  lessening  the 
number  of  officers  entitled  to  pay  within  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England.  While  this  bill  was  under 
consideration,  the  House  received  a  petition  from  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  town-clerk,  sherift's,  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, clergy,  tradesmen,  and  others,  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lincoln,  representing.  That  by  an  act 
passed  relating  to  the  militia,  it  was  provided,  that  when 
any  militia  men  shouW  be  ordered  out  into  actual  service, 
leaving  families  unable  to  support  themselves  during  their 
absence,  the  overseers  of  the  parish  where  such  fiimilies 
reside,  should  allow  them  such  weekly  support  as  should 
be  prescribed  by  any  one  justice  of  the  peace,  which  allow- 
ance should  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  county  stock.  Thev 
alleged,  that  a  considerable  number  of  men,  inhabitants  of 
the  said  city,  had  entered  themselves  to  serve  in  the 
militia  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  as  volunteers,  for  several 
parishes  and  persons  ;  yet  their  families  were,  nevertheless, 
supported  by  the  county  stock  of  the  city  and  county  of 
the  city  of  Lincoln.  They  took  notice  of  the  bill  under 
deliberation,  and  prayed  that  if  it  should  pass  into  a  law, 
they  might  have  such  relief  in  the  premises,  as  to  the 
House  should  seem  meet.  Regard  was  had  to  this  peti- 
tion in  the  amendments  to  the  bill,''  which  pas.sed  through 
both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission. 
During  the  dependence  of  this  bill  another  was  brought 
in,  to  explain  so  much  of  the  militia  act  passed  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  as  related  to  the 
money  to  be  given  to  private  militia  men,  upon  their 
being  ordered  out  into  actual  service.  By  this  law  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  guinea,  which  by  the  former  act  was  due 
to  every  private  man  of  every  regiment  or  company  of 
militia,  when  ordered  out  into  actual  service,  should  be 
paid  to  every  man  that  shall  afterwards  be  enrolled  into 
such  regiment  or  company  whilst  in  actual  service ;  that 
no  man  should  be  entitled  to  his  clothes  for  his  own  use, 
until  he  should  have  served  three  years,  if  unerabodied, 
or  one  year,  if  embodied,  after  the  delivery  of  the  clothes ; 


h  By  this  law  it  was  enacted,  tltat  if  any  militia  man  who  shall  have 
been  accepted  and  enrolled  as  substitute,  hired  man,  or  volunt.-er,  hetore 
the  passing  of  the  act,  or  who  shall  have  heen  chosen  bv  lot,  wliedier  hetore 
or  after  the  passine  ot  the  art,  shall,  when  embodien.  or  called  out  into 
actual  service,  and  ordered  lo  march,  leave  a  family  itn»t>U  lo  ^upjMirt 
themselves,  the  overseers  shall,  by  order  of  some  cw  ni^ic  ,-  >>!  ilip  peace, 
pay  out  of  the  poor's  rates  of  such  parish  a  wti  kl,  .Jl  ■■,  .n,'  i  to  such 
family,  according  to  tlie  usual  and  ordinary  prin'  ir  I  .l.-m  nil  iiii^l,.,ndry 
there;  viz.  for  one  child  under  the  age  often  years,  llir  pj  h  u  ni  ,^n^■  day  s 
labour;  for  two  children  under  the  aae  aforesaid,  the  pure  ol  two  days' 
labfiur ;  for  three  or  four  children  under  the  ase  almesaid,  Ihe  price  of 
three  days'  Ub(,ur  ,  for  five  or  more  children  under  the  age  aforesaid,  the 
price  of  four  (lays'  labour  ;  and  for  the  wife  of  such  militia  man,  the  price 


and  that  the  full  pay  of  tlie  militia  should  commence  from 
his  majesty's  wamuit  for  drawing  them  oul.  The  difficul- 
ties which  these  successive  regulations  were  lyade  to  ob- 
viate, will  be  amply  recompensed  hy  the  good  eH'ects  of  a 
national  militia,  provided  it  be  employed  in  a  national  way, 
and  for  national  purpo.ses  :  but  if  the  militia  are  embodied, 
and  the  dift'erent  regiments  that  compose  it  are  marched 
from  the  respective  counties  to  which  they  belong;  if  the 
men  are  detained  for  any  length  of  time  in  actual  service, 
at  a  distance  from  their  families,  when  they  might  he  em- 
ployed at  home  in  works  of  industry,  for  the  support  of 
their  natural  dependants ;  the  militia  becomes  no  other 
than  an  addition  to,  or  augmentation  of,  a  standing  army, 
enlisted  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  labour  of  the 
men  is  lost  to  the  community ;  ihey  contract  the  idle  habits 
and  dissolute  manners  of  the  other  troops;  their  families 
are  left  as  encumbrances  on  the  community ;  and  the 
charge  of  their  subsistence  is  at  least  as  heavy  as  that  of 
maintaining  an  equal  number  of  regular  forces.  It  would 
not,  we  apprehend,  be  very  easy  to  account  for  the  govern- 
ment's ordering  the  regiments  of  militia  to  inarch  from 
their  respective  counties,  and  to  do  duty  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  at  a  great  distance  from  their  own  homes, 
unless  we  suppose  this  measure  was  taken  to  create  in  the 
people  a  disgust  to  the  institution  of  the  militia,  which 
was  an  establishment  extorted  from  the  secretary  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  We  may  add,  that  some  of  the  in- 
conveniences attending  a  militia  will  never  be  totally  re- 
moved, while  the  persons  drawn  by  lot  for  that  service  are 
at  liberty  to  hire  substitutes;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  men  of  substance  will  incur  the  danger,  fatigue,  and 
damage  of  sei-vice  in  person,  while  they  can  hire  among 
the  lowest  class  of  people  mercenaries  of  desperate  fortune 
and  abandoned  morals,  who  will  greedily  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  paid  for  renouncing  that  labour  by  which 
they  were  before  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
family  connexion  :  it  would,  therefore,  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature,  whether  the  privilege  of  hiring 
substitutes  should  not  be  limited  to  certain  classes  of  men, 
who  are  either  raised  by  their  rank  in  life  above  the  neces- 
sity of  serving  in  person,  or  engaged  in  such  occupations 
as  cannot  be  intermitted  without  prejudice  to  the  common- 
wealth. It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  regulation  in  this 
new  act,  by  which  the  families  of  substitutes  are  deprived 
of  any  relief  from  the  parish,  will  not  only  diminish  the 
burden  of  the  poor's  rates  ;  but  also,  by  raising  the  price 
of  mercenaries,  oblige  a  greater  number  of  the  better  sort 
to  serve  in  person.  Without  all  doubt  the  fewer  substi- 
tutes that  are  employed,  the  more  dependence  may  be 
placed  upon  die  militia  in  the  preservation  of  our  rights 
and  |)rivileges,  and  the  more  will  the  number  of  the  dis- 
ciplined men  be  increased :  because  at  the  expiration  of 
every  three  years  the  lot  men  must  be  changed,  and  new 
militia  men  chosen ;  but  the  substitutes  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, continue  for  life  in  the  service,  provided  they  can 
find  lot  men  to  hire  them  at  every  rotation.  The  reader 
will  forgive  our  being  so  circumstantial  upon  the  regula- 
tions of  an  institution,  which  we  cannot  help  regarding 
with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  affection. 

§  LIII.  In  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  House  of 
Commons  received  a  petition  from  several  gentlemen,  and 
others,  inhabitanls  of  East  Greenwich,  and  places  adjacent, 
in  Kent,  representing,  that  in  the  said  parish,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town  distinguished  by  a  royal 
palace,  and  royal  hospital  for  seamen,  there  was  a  maga- 
zine, containing  great  quantities  of  gunpowder,  frequently 
to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  barrels :  that  besides  the 
great  danger  which  must  attend  all  places  of  that  kind,  the 
said  magazine  stood  in  an  open  field,  unenclosed  by  any 
fortification  or  defence  whatsoever,  consequently  exposed 


of  one  day's  labour;  hul  that  the  families  of  such  men  only  as  shall  be 
chosen  by  lot,  and  ol  Ihe  suhslitutes,  hired  men,  and  volunteers  already 
accepted  and  enrolled,  shall,  alter  the  passing  of  this  act.  receive  any  sucn 
weekly  allowance.  For  removing  the  grievance  complained  of  in  the 
above  petition,  it  is  enacted,  that  wheie  treasurers  shall  reimburse  to  over- 
seers any  money,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  on  account  of  the  weekly 
allowance  to  the  family  of  any  militia  man  servincf  in  the  militia  of  any 
county  or  place  other  than  that  wherein  such  family  shall  dwell,  they  are 
to ' '■—''■  -- -— -•  •- -----  ■----  - '  -  -'■• 
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to  treachery  and  every  other  accident.  They  alleged,  tliat 
if,  through  treachery,  lightning,  or  any  other  accident,  this 
magazine  should  take  tire,  not  only  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties, but  the  palace  and  hospital,  the  king's  yards  and 
stores  at  Depttbrd  and  Woolwich,  the  banks  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  Thames,  with  the  ships  sailing  and  at  anchor 
in  that  river,  would  be  inevitably  destroyed,  and  incon- 
ceivable damage  would  accrue  to  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster.  They,  moreover,  observed  that  the  maga- 
zine was  then  in  a  dangerous  condition,  supported  on  all 
sides  by  props  that  were  decayed  at  the  foundation ;  that 
in  ease  it  shonld  fall,  the  powder  would,  in  all  probaliility, 
take  fire,  and  produce  the  dreadful  calamities  above  re- 
cited :  they  therefore  prayed  that  the  magazine  might  be 
removed  to  some  more  convenient  place,  where  any  acci- 
dent would  not  be  attended  with  such  dismal  consequences. 
The  subject  of  this  remonstrance  was  so  pressing  and 
im(iortant,  that  a  committee  was  immediately  appointed  to 
take  the  affair  into  consideration,  and  procure  an  estimate 
for  purcliasing  lands,  and  erecting  a  powder-magazine,  at 
Purfleet,  in  Essex,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  together 
with  a  guard-house,  barracks,  and  all  other  necessary  con- 
veniences. While  the  report  of  the  committee  lay  upon 
the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members,  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  by  his  majesty's  command,  acquainted 
the  House,  that  the  king,  having  been  informed  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  petition,  recommended  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commons.  Leave  was  immediately 
given  to  prepare  a  bill,  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee;  which,  having  been  duly  considered,  altered, 
and  amended,  passed  through  both  f  louses  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  where  it  obtained  the  royal  sanction.  The 
magazine  was  accordingly  removed  to  Purfleet,  an  incon- 
siderable and  solitary  village,  where  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  accident,  and  where  no  great  damage  would 
attend  an  e.xplosion  :  but,  in  order  to  render  this  possible 
explosion  still  less  dangerous,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
form  the  magazine  of  small  distinct  apartments,  totally 
independent  of  each  other;  that  in  case  one  should  be 
accidentally  blown  up,  the  rest  might  stand  unafi'ected. 
The  same  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
all  combustible  stores  subject  to  conflagration.  The 
marine  bill,  and  mutiny  bill,  as  annual  regulations,  were 
prepared  in  the  usual  form,  passed  both  Houses  without 
opposition,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

§  LIV'.  The  nextattair  that  engrossed  the  deliberation  of 
the  Commons,  was  a  measure  relating  to  the  internal 
economy  of  the  metropolis.  Tlie  sheriffs  of  London 
delivered  a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons,  in  common-council  assembled,  representing 
that  several  streets,  lanes,  and  passages  within  the  city  of 
London,  and  liberties  thereof,  were  too  narrow  and  incom- 
modious for  the  passing  and  repassing  as  well  of  foot- 
passengers  as  of  coaches,  carts,  and  other  carriages,  to  the 
prejudice  and  inconvenience  of  the  owners  and  inhabitants 
of  houses,  and  to  the  great  hindeiance  of  business,  trade, 
and  commerce.  Thev  alleged  that  these  defects  might  be 
remedied,  and  several  new  streets  opened  within  the  said 
city  and  liberties,  to  the  great  ease,  safety,  and  convenience 
of  passengers,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  in 
general,  if  they,  the  petitioners,  were  enabled  to  widen  and 
enlarge  the  narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  to  open  and 
lay  out  such  new  streets  and  ways,  and  to  purchase  the 
several  houses,  buildings,  and  grounds  which  mialit  be 
necessary  for  these  |)urposes.  They  took  notice  that 
there  were  several  houses  within  the  city  and  liberties, 
partly  erected  over  the  grouiul  of  other  proprietors;  and 
others,  of  which  the  several  floors  or  apartments  belonged 
to  different  persons;  so  that  difficulties  and  disputes 
frequently  arose  amongst  the  said  several  owners  and  pro- 
prietors, about  pulling  down  or  rebuilding  the  party-walls 

i  The  openings  lo  be  made.  anH  the  p..--ii.  u.  [„-  impinved  ami  en- 
larged, were  ascertained  by  two  schedules  .1 i      |i      Ml      \\ilh  respect 

to  the  houses,  biiiUlinKS,  and  grounds  in  l,-  ,  ■  Tn:iyor,  alder- 
men. hii.I  coiamoiis  of  the  city,  in  cimun.i,  ,     I.d.oracom- 

mittre  appointed  by  them,  were  empowerei  u.  :i  1  .  ;  ,  ._  l,v  agreement 
with  the  resuective  proprietors, or otller^vise  hv  a  jurv  in  llu'  iisiiat  manner. 
'"  "  ■)  party-walls,  tile  act  ordains,  that  the  proprietor  ot  either 


I  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  pull  down  or'rehnild  eitiu-r  of  the.. 
;  that  all  party-walls  shall  be  at  least  two  bricks  and  a  half  in  tliick- 
I  the  cellar,  and  two  bricks  thick  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  garret 


and  premises ;  that  such  rebuilding  was  often  preventeil  or 
delayed,  to  the  great  injury  and  inconvenience  of  those 
owners  who  were  desirous  to  rebuild  ;  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  of  public  benefit,  and  frequently  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  fatal  effects  of  fire,  if  some  provision 
were  macie  by  law,  as  well  for  determining  such  disputes 
in  a  summary  way,  as  for  explaining  and  amending  the 
laws  then  in  being  relating  to  the  building  of  party-walls. 
They  therefore  prayed  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring 
111  a  bill  for  enabling  the  petitioners  to  widen  and  enlarge 
the  several  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  and  to  open  new 
streets  and  ways  to  be  therein  limited  and  prescribed  ;  as 
well  as  for  determining,  in  a  summary  way,  all  disputes 
arising  about  the  rebuilding  of  houses  or  tenements  withiri 
the  said  city  and  liberties,  wherein  several  persons  have  an 
intermixed  property  ;  and  for  explaining  and  amending 
the  laws  in  being  relating  to  these  particulars.  A  com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  examine  the  matter  of  this 
petition,  agreed  to  a  report,  upon  which  leave  was  given  to 
prepare  a  bill,  and  this  was  brought  in  accordingly.  Next 
day  a  great  number  of  citizens  represented,  in  another  pe- 
tition, that  the  pavement  of  the  city  and  liberties  was  often 
damaged,  by  being  broken  up  for  the  jiurposes  of  amend- 
ing or  new  laying  water-pipes  belonging  to  the  proprietors 
of  water-works ;  and  praying  that  provision  miglit  he  made 
in  the  bill  then  depending,  lo  compel  those  proprietors  to 
make  good  any  damage  that  might  be  done  to  the  pave- 
ment by  the  leaking  or  bursting  of  the  water-pipes,  or 
opening  the  pavement  for  alterations.  In  consequence  of 
this  representation,  some  amendments  were  made  in  the 
bill,  which  passed  throusrh  both  Houses,  and  was  enacted 
into  a  law,  under  the  title  of  "  An  act  for  widening  certain 
streets,  lanes,  and  p.issages,  within  the  city  of  London  and 
liberties  thereof ;  and  for  opening  certain  new  streets  and 
ways  within  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  men- 
tioned."' 

§  LV.  The  inhabitants  of  Westminster  had  long  laboured 
under  the  want  of  a  fish-market,  and  complained  that  the 
price  of  this  species  of  provision  was  kept  up  at  an  exor- 
bitant rate  by  the  fraudulent  combination  of  a  few  dealers, 
who  engrossed  the  whole  market  at  Billingsgate,  and  de- 
stroyed great  quantities  of  fish,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  those  that  remained.  An  act  of  parliament  had 
passed  in  the  tnenty-second  year  of  his  present  majesty's 
reign,  for  establishing  a  free  market  for  the  sale  of  fish  in 
Westminster;  and,  seven  years  after  that  period,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  procure  a  second,  for  explaining  and 
amending  the  first:  but  neither  effectually  answered  the 
purposes  of  the  legislature.  In  the  month  of  January  of 
the  present  session,  the  House  took  into  consideration  a 
petition  of  the  several  fishermen  trading  to  Billingsgate- 
market,  representing  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed by  the  said  acts  ;  particularly  forfeitures  of  vessels 
and  cargoes,  incurred  by  the  negligence  of  servants  who 
had  omitted  to  make  the  particular  entries  which  the  two 
acts  prescribe!].  This  petition  being  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  repoi-t  being  made,  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  a  new  bill,  which  should  contain  effectual  provision  for 
the  better  supplving  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
with  fish,  antl  for  jireventing  the  abuses  of  the  fishmongers. 
It  was  entitled,  "  A  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  twentv-ninth  of  George  II.  concerning  a  free 
market  for  fish  at  Westminster,  as  requires  fishermen  to 
enter  their  fishing  vessels  at  the  office  of  the  searcher  of 
the  customs  at  Gravesend,  and  lo  regulate  the  sale  of  fish 
at  the  first  hand  in  the  fish-markets  in  London  and  West- 
minster; and  to  prevent  salesmen  offish  buying  fish  to  sell 
again  on  their  own  account ;  and  to  allow  bret  and  turbot, 
brill  and  pearl,  although  under  the  respective  dimensions 
mentioned  in  a  former  act,  to  be  imported  and  sold  ;  and 
to  punish  persons  who  shall  take  or  sell  any  spawn,  brood, 

floor.  It  enacts,  that  if  any  decayed  house  belongs  to  several  proprietors, 
any  one  ot  them,  who  is  desirous  to  rebuild,  may  ol)li«e  the  others  to  coij. 
cur,  and  join  wilh.iliin  in  the  expense,  or  purchase  their  shares  at  a  price 
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or  fry  of  fisli,  unsizeable  fish,  or  fish  out  ofseason,  or  smelts 
under  the  size  of  five  inches,  and  forother  purposes."  Though 
this,  and  the  former  bill  relating  to  the  streets  and  houses  of 
London,  are  instances  that  evince  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  legislature,  even  to  minute  particulars  of  the  internal 
economy  of  the  kingdom,  we  can  hardly  consider  them  as 
objects  of  suchdignity  and  importance  as  to  demand  tlie  de- 
liberations of  the  parliament,  but  think  they  naturally  fall 
wii4iin  the  cognizance  of  the  municipal  magistracy.  Afterall, 
perhaps  the  most  eti'eclual  metliod  for  supplyinj;  Westmin- 
ster with  plenty  of  fish,  at  reasonable  rales,  would  be  to 
execute  with  rigour  the  laws  already  enacted  against  Ibre- 
stallingand  regrating,an  expedient  that  would  soon  dissolve 
all  monopolies  and  combinations  among  the  traders ;  to 
increase  the  number  of  markets  in  London  and  Westmin- 
ster; and  to  establish  two  general  markets  at  the  Nore, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  where  the  fishing  vessels 
might  unload  their  cargoes,  and  return  to  sea  without  de- 
lav"  A  number  of  light  boats  might  be  employed  to  con- 
vey fresh  fish  from  these  marts  to  London  and  Westminster, 
where  all  the  ditlerent  fish  markets  might  be  plentifully 
supplied  at  a  reasonable  expense  ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that,  while  the  fresh  fish  are  brought  up  the  river  in 
the  fishing  smacks  themselves,  which  can  hardly  save  the 
tides  to  Billingsgate,  they  will  ever  dream  of  cairying  their 
cargoes  above  bridge ;  or  that  the  price  of  fish  can  be  con- 
siderably lowered,  while  the  fishing  vessels  lose  so  much 
time  in  running  up  to  Gravesend  or  Billingsgate. 

§  LVL  The  annual  committee  being  appointed  to  in- 
quire what  laws  were  expired,  or  near  expiring,  agreed  to 
certain  resolutions ;  upon  which  a  bill  was  prepared,  and 
obtained  the  royal  assent,  importing  a  continuation  of 
several  laws,  namely,  the  several  clauses  mentioned  of  the 
acts  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  of  George  L  against  the  clan- 
destine running  of  uncustomed  goods,  except  the  clauses 
relating  to  quarantine ;  the  act  passed  in  the  third  of  t^eorge 
II.  relating  to  the  earning  rice  from  Carolina;  the  act  of 
the  seventh  of  the  same  reign,  relating  to  cochineal  and  in- 
digo ;  and  that  of  the  twelfth  George  II.  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  importation  of  printed  books.  There  was  also  a  law 
enacted,  to  continue  to  the  twenty-ninth  dav  of  September 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
an  act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  for  en- 
couraging the  making  of  sail-cloth,  by  a  duty  of  one  pennv 
per  ell  laid  upon  all  foreign-made  sail,  and  sail-cloth  im- 
ported, and  a  bounty  in  the  same  proportion  granted  upon 
all  home-made  sail-cloth,  and  canvass  fit  for  or  made  into 
sails,  and  exported ;  another  act  was  passed,  for  continuing 
certain  laws  relating  to  the  additional  number  of  one  hun- 
dred hackney  coaches  and  chairs,  which  law  was  rendered 
perpetual.  The  next  law  we  shall  mention  was  intended  to 
be  one  of  the  most  impoitant  that  ever  fell  under  the  cogniz- 
ance of  the  legislature:  it  was  a  law  that  affected  the  freedom, 
dignity,  and  independency  of  parliaments.  By  an  act  passed 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  provid- 
ed that  no  person  should  be  chosen  a  member  of  parliament 
who  did  not  possess  in  England  or  ^^'ales  an  estate,  fireehold 
or  copyhold,  for  life,  according  to  the  foUowingqualifications: 
for  every  knight  of  a  shire  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
over  and  above  what  will  satisfy  all  encumbrances  :  and 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  for  every  citizen,  bur- 
gess, and  baron  of  the  cinque  ports.  It  was  also  decreed, 
that  the  return  of  anv  person  not  thus  qualified  should  be 
void  ;  and  that  every  candidate  should,  at  the  reasonable 
request  of  any  other  candidate  at  the  time  of  election,  or  of 
two  or  more  persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote,  take  an  oath 
prescribed  to  establish  his  qualification.  This  restraint 
was  by  no  means  effectual.  So  many  oaths  of  different 
kinds  had  been  prescribed  since  the  revolution,  that  thev 
began  to  lose  the  effect  they  were  intended  to  have  on  tlie 
minds  of  men  :  and  in  particular,  political  perjury  grew  so 
common, thatitwasnolongerconsideredasa crime.  Subter- 
fuges were  discovered,  by  means  of  which  this  law  relating 
to  the  qualifications  of  candidates  was  effectually  eluded. 
Those  who  were  not  actually  possessed  of  such  estates 
procured  temporary  conveyances  from  their  friends  and 
patrons,  on  condition  of  their  being  restored  and  cancelled 
after  the  election.  By  this  scandalous  fraud  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  was  frustrated,  the  dignity  of  parliament 
prostituted,  the  example  of  perjury   and  "corruption  ex- 


tended, and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  set  at  defiance. 
Through  this  infamous  channel  tlie  ministry  had  it  in  their 
power  to  thrust  into  p;irliament  a  set  of  venal  beggars, 
who,  as  they  depended  upon  their  bounty,  would  always 
be  obsequious  to  their  will,  and  vote  according  to  direc- 
tion, without  the  least  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
or  to  tlie  advantage  of  their  country.  The  mischiefs  at- 
tending such  a  vile  collusion,  and  in  particular  the  undue 
influence  which  the  crown  must  have  acquired  from  the 
practice,  were  either  felt  or  apprehended  by  some  honest 
patriots,  who,  after  divers  unsuccessful  eflbrts,  at  length  pre- 
sented to  the  House  a  bill,  importing  that  every  person  who 
shall  be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should, 
before  he  presumed  to  take  his  seat,  deliver  to  the  clerk  of 
the  House  at  the  table,  while  the  Commons  are  sitting,  and 
the  speaker  in  the  chair,  a  paper  or  schedule,  signed  by  him- 
self,containingarental  or  particular  of  the  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  whereby  he  makes  out  his  qualifica- 
tion, specifying  the  nature  of  his  estate,  whether  messuage, 
land,  rent,  tithe,  or  what  else;  and  if  such  estate  consists 
of  messuages,  lands,  or  tithes,  then  specifying  in  whose 
occupation  they  are ;  and  if  in  rent,  then  specifying 
the  names  of  the  owners  or  possessors  of  the  lands  and 
tenements  out  of  which  such  rent  is  issuing,  and  also  spe- 
cifying the  parish,  township,  or  precinct  and  county,  in 
which  the  said  estate  lies,  and  the  value  thereof;  and  every 
such  person  shall,  at  the  same  time,  also  take  and  sub- 
scribe the  following  oath,  to  he  fairly  written  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper  or  schedule :  "  I,  A.  B.  do  swear  that  the 
above  is  a  true  rental ;  and  that  I  truly  and  bona  fiJe,  have 
such  an  estate  in  law  or  equity,  to  and'  for  my  own  use  and 
benefit,  of  and  in  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
above  described,  over  and  above  what  will  satisfy  and 
clear  all  encumbrances  that  may  affect  the  same ;  and  that 
such  estate  hath  not  been  granted  or  made  over  to  me 
fraudulently,  on  purpose  to  qualify  me  to  be  a  member  of 
this  house.  So  help  me  God !"  It  was  provided  that  the 
said  paper  or  scheaule,  with  the  oath  aforesaid,  should  be 
carefully  kept  by  the  clerk,  to  be  inspected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  witliout  fee  or  reward ; 
that  if  any  person,  elected  to  serve  in  anv  future  parliament 
should  presume  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  before  he  had  delivered  in  sucli  a  paper  or 
schedule,  and  taken  the  oath  aforesaid,  or  should  not  be 
<|ualified  according  to  the  true  intent  or  meaning  of  this 
act,  his  election  should  be  void  :  and  every  person  so  sit- 
ting and  voting  should  forfeit  a  certain  sum  to  be  recover- 
ed by  such  persons  as  should  sue  for  the  same  by  action  of 
debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  information,  whereon  no  essoign,  pri- 
vilege, protection,  or  wager  of  law,  should  be  allowed,  and 
only  one  imparlance:  that  if  any  person  should  have  de- 
livered in,  and  sworn  to,  his  qualification  as  aforesaid,  and 
taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet  at  any  time 
after  should,  during  the  continuance  of  such  parliament, 
sell,  dispose  of,  alien,  or  any  othenvise  encumber  the  estate, 
or  any  part  thereof  comprised  in  the  schedule,  so  as  to 
lessen,  or  reduce  the  same  under  the  value  of  the  ([ualifica- 
tion  by  law  directed,  every  such  person,  under  a  certain 
penalty,  must  deliver  in  anew  or  further  qualification,  ac- 
cording to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and 
swear  to  the  same,  in  manner  before  directed,  before  he 
shall  again  presume  to  sit  or  vote  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  that  in  case  any  action,  suit,  or  in- 
formation should  be  brought,  in  pursuance  of  this  act, 
against  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  clerk 
of  the  House  shall,  upon  demand,  forthwith  deliver  a  true 
and  attested  copy  of  the  paper  or  schedule  so  delivered  in 
to  him  as  aforesaid  by  such  members  to  the  plaintiff  or 
prosecutor,  or  his  attorney  or  agent,  paying  a  certain  sum 
for  the  same ;  which,  being  proved  a  true  copv,  shall  be 
admitted  to  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  any  issue 
in  any  such  action.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  extend  to  the  eldest  son  or  heir-ap- 
parent of  any  peer  or  lord  of  parliament,  or  of  any  person 
qualified  to  serve  as  knight  of  the  shire,  or  to  the  inembers 
for  either  of  the  universities  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England,  or  to  the  members  for  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
bill,  as  originally  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  it  was  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  we  are  afraid  will 
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fail  ill  answering  the  salutary  purposes  for  vvliicli  it  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  brought  it  into  the  House.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  made  in  the  act  as  it  now 
stands,  any  minister  or  patron  may  still  introdiue  his  pen- 
sioners, clerks,  and  creatures  into  the  House,  by  means  of 
the  old  method  of  temporary  conveyance,  thoui;li  the  farce 
must  now  be  kept  up  until  the  member  shall  have  deliver- 
ed in  his  schedule,  taken  his  oath,  and  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, then  he  may  deliver  up  the  conveyance,  or  execute 
a  re-conveyance,  without  running  any  risk  of  losing  his 
seat,  or  of  being  punished  for  his  fraud  and  perjury.  The 
extensive  influence  of  the  crown,  the  general  corruptibility 
of  individuals,  and  the  obstacles  so  industriously  thrown 
ill  the  way  of  every  scheme  contrived  to  vindicate  the  in- 
dependency of  parliaments,  must  have  produced  very  mor- 
tifying reflections  in  the  breast  of  every  Bnton  warmed 
with  the  genuine  love  of  his  country.  lie  must  have  per- 
ceived that  all  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution  were  little 
better  than  buttresses  of  ice,  which  would  infallibly  thaw 
before  the  heat  of  ministerial  influence,  when  artfully  con- 
centrated ;  that  either  a  minister's  professions  of  patriotism 
were  insincere,  or  his  credit  insulficient  to  effect  any  essen- 
tial alteration  in  the  unpopular  measures  of  government ; 
^nd  that,  after  all,  the  liberties  of  the  nation  could  never 
be  so  firmly  established,  as  by  the  power,  generosity,  and 
virtue  of  a  patriot  king.  This  inference  could  not  "fail  to 
awake  the  remembrance  of  that  amiable  prince,  whom  fate 
untimely  snatched  from  the  eager  hopes  and  warm  affection 
of  a  whole  nation,  before  he  had'it  in  his  power  to  mani- 
fest and  establish  his  favourite  maxim,  "  That  a  monarch's 
glory  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  happiness  of  his 
people."'' 
A  D  1760  ^  LVII.  On  the  first  day  of  February,  a 
motion  was  made,  and  leave  given,  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  make  leases  and  grants 
of  offices,  lands,  and  hereditaments,  parcel  of  his  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  or  annexed  to  the  same;  accordingly  it  pass- 
ed through  both  Houses  without  opposition  ;  and  enacted 
that  all  leases  and  grants  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  his  ma- 
jesty, within  seven  years  next  ensuing,  in  or  annexed  to 
the  said  duchy,  under  the  limitations  therein  mentioned, 
should  be  good  and  eff'eclual  in  law  against  his  majesty, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  and  against  all  other  persons  that 
should  hereafter  inherit  the  said  duchy,  either  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  or  any  limitation  whatsoei'er.  This  act  appears 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  lias  a 
sort  of  right  by  prescription  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
was  then  of  age,  and  might  have  been  put  in  possession  of 
it  by  the  passing  of  a  patent.  The  House  having  perused 
an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  fund  established  for  pay- 
ing annuities  granted  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine,  with  the  charge  on  that  fund  on  the 
fifth  day  of  January  in  the  succeeding  year,  it  appeared  that 
there  had  been  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  said  fund 
on  the  fifth  day  of  July  preceding,  and  this  had  been  made 
good  out  of  the  sinking  fund,  by  a  resolution  of  the  seventh 
of  February,  already  particularized.  They  therefore  in- 
structed the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  consider  so 

k  The  following  tlt-cUration  made  to  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  will 
render  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  of  Wales  dear  to  latest  poslerif y. 

Ills  Knyni  tlighness  has  authorized  Lord  I',  and  Sir  F.  D.  to  give  the 
most  positive  assurances  to  the  Kentlemen  in  the  opposition,  of  his  upright 
intentions ;  that  he  is  ttioioujihly  convinced  of  the  distresses  and  calamities 
that  have  hefallen,  and  every  day  are  more  likely  to  befall,  this  country  : 
and  therefore  invites  all  well-wishers  to  this  country  and  its  constitution  to 
coalesce  and  unite  with  him,  and  upon  the  following  principle  only : 
.  His  Koyal  Highness  promises,  ami  will  declare  it  openly,  that  it  is  liis 
intention  totally  to  abolish  any  disltnctif.iis  for  the  future  ot  parties ;  and 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  and  as  soon  as  it  does  he  in  his  power,  to  talce 
away  for  ever  all  proscription  from  any  set  of  men  whatever  who  are  friends 
to  the  constitution  ;  and  therefore  will  promote  for  the  present,  and  when  it 
is  in  his  power  will  imtneriiately  grant. 

First,  a  t»ill  to  empower  ali  gentlemen  to  act  as  justices  of  peace,  paying 
land  tax  for  £300  per  anwim,  in  any  county  where  lie  intends  to  serve. 

Secondly,  his  Koyal  Highness  promises,  in  like  manner,  m  suppoH,  and 
forthwith  fir.inl,  whenever  he  shall  have  it  in  his  power,  a  hill  to  create  and 
establish  a  numerous  and  elTectual  militia  throughout  the  kincdom. 

1  hirdly,  his  Iloyal  Highness  promises,  in  like  manner,  to  promote  and 
8U|ij»ort,  and  likewise  grant  when  it  is  in  his  power,  a  hill  to  exclude  all 
military  officers  in  the  land-service  under  the  degree  of  colomd  of  regiments, 
and  in  Ihesea-service  underthe  degree  of  rear-admirals,  from  sitting  in  tiie 

Fniirlhly,  his  Royal  Highnes: 
grant  inquiries  into  the  great  i.      ,_.  __  _ 
■  all  hunest  men,  to  ( 


able  him  to  correct  the 


doubt  the  assistance  i 
for  the  future. 

Fifthly,  his  Royal  Highness  promises,  and  will  openly  declare,  that  he 
will  make  no  agreement  with,  or  join  in  the  support  of,  any  adiniJlistration 
whatever,  without  previously  obtaining  the  ahove-mentioned  jxiints  in  be- 
half ot  the  people,  and  for  the  sake  of  good  government,     tjpon  these  con- 


much  of  the  annuity  and  lottery  act  passed  in  the  jire- 
eeding  session  as  related  to  the  three  per  centum  annuities, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  seven  millions  five  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  pounds,  granted  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  :  and  also  to  consider  so 
much  of  the  said  act  as  related  to  the  subsidy  of  poundage 
upon  certain  goods  and  merchandise  to  be  imported  into 
this  kingdom,  and  the  additional  inland  duty  on  coft'ee 
and  chocolate.  The  committee  having  taken  these  points 
into  deliberation,  agreed  to  the  two  resolutions  we  have 
already  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  consolidation;  and 
a  bill  was  brought  in  for  adding  those  annuities  granted 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to 
the  joint  stock  of  three  per  centum  annuities  consolidated 
by  the  acts  of  the  twenty-fifth,  twenty-eighth,  twenty-ninth, 
and  thirty-second  years  of  his  majesty's  reign,  "and  for 
several  duties  therein  mentioned,  to  the  sinking-fund. 
The  committee  was  afterwards  empowered  to  receive  a 
clause  for  cancelling  such  lottery  tickets  as  were  made 
forth  in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  majesty's  reign,  and  were  not  then  disposed  of:  a 
clause  for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  added  to  the  bill, 
which  passed  through  both  Houses  without  opposition, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

§  LVIII.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  Lord 
North  presented  to  the  House  a  bill  for  encouraging  the 
exportation  of  rum  and  spirits  of  the  growth,  produce,  and 
manufictory  of  the  British  sugar  plantations,  from  Great 
Britain,  and  of  British  spirits  made  from  molasses ;  a  bill 
which  m  a  little  time  acquired  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
assent.  Towards  the  end  of  A|iril,  Admiral  Townshend 
presented  a  bill  for  the  more  efl'ectual  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  such  prize  and  bounty  monies  as  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  Greenwich  hospital  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign.  As  by  that 
law  no  time  was  limited,  or  particular  method  prescribed, 
for  giving  notifications  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  shares  of  the  prizes  and  bounty  monev  ;  aiid 
many  agents  had  neglected  to  specify,  in  the  notification 
given  in  the  London  Gazette  for  payment  of  shares  of 
prizes  condemned  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  particular  day  or  time  when  such  payments  were 
to  commence,  whereby  it  was  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  ascertain  the  time  when  the  hospital  at 
Greenwich  became  entitled  to  the  unclaimed  shares,  of 
consequence  could  not  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  act; 
the  bill  now  prepared  imported,  that  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  September  in  the  present  year,  all  notifications 
of  the  payment  of  the  shares  of  prizes  taken  by  any  of  his 
majesty's  shi|is  of  war,  and  condemned  in  Great  Britain, 
and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one,  all  notifica- 
tions of  the  payment  of  the  shares  and  prizes  taken  and 
condemned  in  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in 
Europe,  or  in  any  of  the  British  plantations  in  America ; 
and  from  and  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixtv-one,  all 
notifications  of  the  payment  of  the  shares  of  prizes  taken 

ditions,  and  these  conditions  only,  his  Royal  Highness  thinks  he  has  a  right 
not  to  douht  of  having  a  most  cordial  supportTromall  those  good  men  who 
untiy  and  this  constitution  well,  and  that  they  will  tiecoi 

id 
pies,  both  in  < 

tninislration,  itshould  be  C--.., - --,  --  -.- j, 

knowledge,  and  probity.  His  Koyal  Highness  further  promises  to  accept 
of  no  more,  if  offered  to  him,  than  BOO.tKIO/.  for  his  civil  list,  by  way  of  n    " 


tain 


er  to  the  foregoing  proposal, 

I  to  whom  a  paper  has  been  communicated,  < 


ghty  and  important  points,  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  re- 
storing and  perpetuating  the  hue  use  and  design  of  parliament,  the  purify 
of  our  excellent  constitution,  and  the  happiness  anil  welfare  of  the  whole 
nation,  do  therein  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  observe,  and  most  gratefully 
acknowledge,  the  uprightness  and  generosity  of  his  Royal  llighness's  noble 
sentiments  and  resolutions.  And  thernlore  beg  leave  to  return  their  most 
dutiful  and  humble  thanks  for  the  same:  and  to  assure  his  Royal  Highness 
that  they  will  constantly  and  steadily  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  sup- 
port those  his  wise  and  salutary  purposes,  that  the  throne  may  be  sfrength- 

■-'■■■■  ----■'-•■ ' -•■-   '     -oyed. 


When  the  above  answer  was  returned  to  the  prince,  there  were  present, 

The  IhtkeofB.—  The  Earl  of  L.— The  Earlof  S.—The  Enrl  ofT.—  Tht 

Furl  of  Il'.~rhe  Earl  nf  S.—  Lord  F.—lMd  W.—Sir  Hal.  IVil.  mme  — 

Sir  Mm  II.  C.—Sir  Walter  B.—Sir  Robert  G.—Mr.  F.—Mr.  P.— Mr  0. 
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and  condemned  in  any  otlier  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
shall  be  respectively  given  and  published  in  the  following 
manner:  if  the  prize  be  condemned  in  any  court  of  admi- 
ralty in  Great  BriUiin,  such  notification,  under  the  aseiit's 
hand,  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette ;  and  if 
condemned  in  any  court  of  admiralty  in  any  other  of  his 
majesty's  dominions,  such  notification  shall  be  published 
in  like  manner  in  the  Gazette,  or  other  newspaper  of  public 
authority,  of  the  island  or  place  where  the  prize  is  con- 
demned :  and  if  there  shall  be  no  gazette,  or  such  news- 
paper, published  there,  then  in  some  or  one  of  the  public 
newspapers  of  the  place  :  and  such  agents  shall  deliver  to 
the  collector,  customer,  or  searcher,  or  his  lawful  deputy  ; 
and  if  Ihore  shall  be  no  such  officer,  then  to  the  principal 
officer  or  officers  of  the  place  where  the  prize  is  condemn- 
ed, or  to  the  lawful  deputy  of  such  principal  officers;  two 
of  the  gazettes  or  other  newspapers  in  which  such  notifi- 
cations are  inserted  ;  and  if  there  shall  not  be  any  public 
newspapers  in  any  such  island  or  place,  the  agent  shall 
give  two  such  notifications  in  writing,  under  his  hand  : 
and  every  such  collector,  or  other  officer  as  aforesaid,  shall 
subscribe  his  name  on  both  the  said  gazettes,  newspapers, 
or  written  notifications;  and,  by  the  first  ship  whicli  shall 
sail  from  thence  to  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  treasurer  or  deputy-treasurers  of  the  said  royal 
hos|)ital  one  of  the  said  notifications,  with  his  name  so 
subscribed,  to  be  there  registered  ;  and  shall  faitlifullv 
preserve  and  keep  the  other,  with  his  name  thereon  sub- 
scribed, in  his  own  custody  ;  and  in  every  notification  as 
aforesaid  the  agent  shall  specify  his  place  of  abode,  and 
the  precise  day  of  the  month  and  year  appointed  for  the 
payment  of  the  respective  shares  to  the  captors ;  and  all 
notifications  with  respect  to  prizes  condemned  in  Great 
Britain  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  three 
days  at  least  before  any  share  of  such  prize  shall  be  paid  : 
and,  with  respect  to  prizes  condemned  in  any  other  part 
of  his  majesty's  dominions,  such  notifications  shidl  be  de- 
livered to  the  said  collector,  or  otlier  officers  as  aforesaid, 
three  days  at  least  before  any  share  of  such  prizes  shall  be 
paid.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  the  agents  for  the 
distribution  of  bounty  bills  should  insert,  and  publish 
under  their  hands,  in  the  London  Gazette,  three  days  at 
least  before  payment,  public  notifications  of  the  dav  and 
year  appointed  for  such  payment,  and  also  iiiseit  therein 
their  respective  places  of  abode.  The  bill,  even  as  it  now 
stands,  is  liable  to  several  objections.  It  may  be  danger- 
ous to  leave  the  money  of  the  unclaimed  shares  so  long  as 
three  years  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  who,  together  witli 
his  securities,  may  prove  insolvent  before  the  expiration  of 
that  term  :  then  the  time  prescribed  to  the  sailors,  within 
which  their  claim  is  limited,  appears  to  be  too  short,  when 
we  consider  that  they  may  be  so  circumstanced, 'turned 
over  to  another  ship,  and  conveyed  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
globe,  that  they  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  claim  pav- 
inent :  and  should  three  years  elapse  before  thev  could 
make  application  to  the  agent,  tliey  would  find  their 
bounty  or  prize'money  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Green- 
wich hospital ;  nay,  should  they  die  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  it  would  be  lost  to  their  heirs  and  executors,  who, 
being  ignorant  of  their  title,  could  not  possibly  claim  within 
the  time  limited. 

§  LIX.  A  committee  having  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  original  standards  of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
kingdom  of  England,  to  consider  the  laws  relating  thereto, 
and  to  report  their  oliservations  thereupon,  together  with 
their  opinion  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  ascertaining 
and  iniorcing  uniform  and  certain  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  they  prepared  copies,  models,  patterns,  and 
multiples,  and  presented  them  to  the  House ;  then  they 
were  locked  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  Hou<e  ;  and  Lord 
Carysfort  presented  a  bill,  according  to  order,  for  infbrcing 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  to  thf^  standards  by 
law  to  be  established;  but  this  measure,  whicli  had  been 
s(t  long  in  dependence,  was  not  vet  fuUv  discussed,  and 
the  standards  and  weights  were  reserved  to  another  occa- 
sion. A  law  was  made  for  reviving  and  continuing  so 
much  of  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  ma- 
jesty's reign,  as  relates  to  the  more  effectual  trial  and 
punishment  of  high  treason  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  ; 
and  also  for  continuing  two  other  acts  passed  in  the  nine- 


teenth and  twentv-first  years  of  his  majesty's  reign,  so- far 
as  they  relate  to  the  more  eti'ectual  disarming  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  securing  the  peace  thereof;  and  to  allow 
further  time  lor  making  affidavits  of  the  execution  of  arti- 
cles or  contracts  of  clerks  to  attorneys  or  solicitors,  and 
filing  thereof.  The  king  having  been  pleased  to  pardon 
George  Keith,  Karl  jMarischal  of  Scotland,  who  had  been 
attainted  for  rebellion  in  the  year  one  diousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  the  parliament  confirmed  this  indulgence, 
by  passing  an  act  to  enable  the  said  George  Keith,  late 
Earl  Marischal,  to  sue  or  entertain  any  action  or  suit,  not- 
withstanding his  attainder,  and  to  remove  any  disability  in 
him,  by  reason  of  the  said  attainder,  to  take  or  inherit  any 
real  or  personal  estate  that  might  or  should  hereafter  de- 
scend or  come  to  him,  or  which  he  was  entitled  to  in 
reversion  or  remainder  before  his  attainder.  This  noble- 
man, universally  respected  for  his  probity  and  understand- 
ing, had  been  employed  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  was  actuallv  at  this 
juncture  in  the  service  of  that  monarch,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, interceded  with  the  King  of  England  in  his  behalf. 
When  his  pardon  passed  the  seals,  he  repaired  to  London, 
and  was  presented  to  his  majesty,  by  whom  he  was  very 
graciously  received. 

§  LX.  These  and  a  good  number  of  other  bills  of  less 
importance,  both  private  and  public,  were  passed  into 
laws  by  commission,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  May, 
when  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  closed  tlie  session 
with  a  speech  to  both  Houses.  He  began  with  an  assur- 
ance that  his  majesty  looked  back  on  their  proceedings 
with  entire  satisfaction.  He  said  the  duty  and  aflection 
^vhich  they  had  expressed  for  the  king's  person  and  go- 
vernment, the  zeal  and  unanimity  they  had  showed  in 
maintaining  the  true  interest  of  their  country,  could  only 
be  equalled  by  what  his  majesty  had  formerly  experienced 
from  his  parliament.  He  told  them  it  would  have  given 
his  majesty  the  most  sensible  pleasure,  had  he  been  able 
to  assure  ttiem  that  his  endeavours  to  promote  a  general 
peace  had  met  with  more  suitable  returns.  He  observed, 
that  his  majesty,  in  conjunction  with  his  good  brother  and 
ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  chosen  to  give  their  enemies 
proofs  of  this  equitable  disposition,  in  tiie  midst  of  a  series 
of  glorious  victories  ;  an  opportunitv  the  most  proper  to 
take  such  a  step  with  dignity,  and  to  manifest  to  all  Eu- 
rupe  the  purity  and  moderation  of  his  views.  After  such 
a  conduct,  he  said,  the  king  had  the  comfort  to  reflect  that 
the  further  continuance  to  the  calamities  of  war  could  not 
be  imputed  to  him  or  his  allies;  that  he  trusted  in  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  justice  of  his  arms,  and  upon 
those  ample  means  which  the  zeal  of  the  parliament  in  so 
good  a  cause  had  wisely  put  into  his  hands,  that  his  fu- 
ture successes  in  carrying  on  the  war  would  not  fall  short 
of  the  past ;  and  diat,  in  the  event,  the  public  tranquillity 
would  be  restored  on  solid  and  durable  foundations.  He 
acquainted  them  that  his  majesty  had  taken  the  most  effec- 
tual care  to  augment  the  combined  army  in  (Jermany  :  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  such  a  force  at  home  as  might 
frustrate  any  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  invade  these  king- 
doms ;  sucli  attempts  as  had  hitherto  ended  only  in  their 
own  confusion.  He  took  notice  that  the  royal  navy  was 
never  in  a  more  flourishing  and  respectable  condition  ;  and 
the  signal  victory  obtained  last  winter  over  the  French 
fleet  on  their  own  coast,  had  given  lustre  to  his  majesty's 
arms,  fresh  spirit  to  his  maritime  forces,  and  reduced  the 
naval  strength  of  France  to  a  very  low  ebb.  He  gave  them 
to  understand  that  his  majesty  had  disposed  his  squa- 
drons in  such  a  manner  as  might  best  conduce  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  enemies;  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
dominions,  both  m  Europe  and  America  ;  to  the  preserv- 
ing and  pursuing  his  conquests,  as  well  as  to  the  protection 
of  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  which  he  had  extremely  at 
heart.  He  told  the  Commons,  that  nothing  could  relieve 
his  majesty's  royal  mind,  under  the  anxiety  he  felt  for  the 
burdens  of  his  faithful  subjects,  but  the  public-spirited 
cheerfulness  with  which  their  House  had  granted  him  such 
large  supplies,  and  his  conviction  that  thev  were  necessary 
for  the  security  and  essential  interest  of  his  kingdoms  ;  he 
therefore  returned  them  his  hearty  thanks  for  these  suji- 
plies,  and  assured  them  they  should  be  duly  applied  to  the 
purposes  for  whicli  they  had  been  given.     Finally,  he  re- 
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commended  to  botli  Houses  the  continuance  of  that  union 
and  tiood  harmony  which  he  had  observed  witli  so  mucli 
pleasure,  and  from  wliich  he  liad  derived  such  important 
i-ffects.  He  desired  they  would  study  to  promote  tliesp 
desirable  objects,  to  support  the  kmg's  government,  and 
the  good  order  of  tlieir  respective  counties,  and  to  consult 
their  own  real  happiness  and  prosperity. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

5  T.  Remarkabledeleclionof  a  muriler  by  William  Andrew  Home.  5  II. 
Popular  clamour  afain&t  Lor<i  George  Saekville.  His  address  to  the 
publir.  ^  ill.  Me  demands  a  court-tnamal.  5  IV.  Substance  of  the 
charge  agaiost  hint.  5  V.  His  defence.  5  VI.  Retnark  on  it  5  VII. 
SeuteDceot"  the  coufl-martial.  ?i  VIM.  F.arl  Ferrers  apprehended  for 
murder.  }  l.\.  Iried  by  llie  House  of  Prers.  5  .\.  Convicted.  5  XI. 
An.i  execute*!  at  Tyburn,  i  Xil.  A.<ea£sinatioa  of  Mr.  Mathews,  bv 
one  Sitru,  a  Hessian.  5  .XIII.  New  bridge  begun  at  Blackfriars.  Coii- 
tlasration  in  Porlsniouih-vard.  i  XI\'.N" umber  of  ships  taken  by  the 
eneniv.  Pro-jress  of  Mons.  Thnrol.  5  XV.  He  makes  a  descent  at 
Carriclttersus.  5  XVI.  Is  slain,  and  his  ships  taken.  5  XVII.  Exploit 
of  Captain  Keimedv.  5  XVI II.  Remarkable  adventure  of  five  Irish 
■   ■■      "        " ■^*- the  Eolt- 


jX.KI.  Their  towns  destroyed  bv  Culi.nel  M.^nliomery.  5  .X.Xll.  His 
t'Kpeiliito.'i  to  the  midille  settlements,  t  .\X  1 .1.  late  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  I.>iuilou.  !  XXIV.  I  he  British  interest  establislied  on  the  dhio. 
4  \.\V.  The  French  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec.  5.\XVI.  Defeat 
Brigadier  Murray,  and  oblige  him  to  retire  into  the  lo<rn.  5  .\.\V  II. 
Ouebec  besiege<l.  J.X.WIII.  The  enemy  "sshippingdestroved.  5.V.\I.\. 
They  abandon  the  siege.    5  .XXX.CJenera]  Amherst  reduces  the  Freiit  h 


«  XX.WI.  Gallant  belia 


5  XXXIV.  Ins. 
n  at  sea  off  Hi9t>ai 
!  Captains  Obrien  and  Tayloi 


of  llw  line  carried  into  Malta.  5  .XLVI.  Patriot  schemes  of  the  Ki 
Denmark.  5  XI.VII.  Memorial  presented  by  the  British  ambassador  to 
the  .States-general.  ^  XLVI  1 1.  State  of  tile  bowers  at  war.  j  .XLI.X. 
Death  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  !  L.  Offers  made  by  the  neu- 
tral powers  of  a  place  for  holding  a  conare-ss.  5  LI.  Skirmishes  in  West- 
phalia during  the  winter.  ^  LI  I.  Exactions  by  the  French  in  Westpha- 
lia. 5  1.111.  Skinnishes  to  the  advantage  oftbealliesat  Vacha.  5  LIV. 
.Situation  of  the  French  armies.  ^  LV.  Exploit  of  Colonel  Luckner  at 
BublMch.  ?  I.VI.  I  he  French  advance  to  Neustadt.  S  LVII.  Here- 
ditary Prince  of  Brunswick  defeated  at  Corbach.  a  LVIII.  Hut  retrieves 
his  honour  at  Exdorf.  >  LIX.  Victory  obtained  by  the  allies  at  War- 
bourir.  ^  LX.  ihe  hereditary  prince  beats  up  the  quarters  of  the 
French  at  Zeirenberf.  4I.X1.  Petty  advantages  on  botli  sides.  5  L.XII. 
The  hereditary  prince  rnarchesto  the  Lower  Rhine.  5  LXl  II.  Is  worst- 
ed at  Camiien.  5  I. XIV.  And  repassesthe  Rhine.  5  LXV.  Attemptnf 
thee  


§  I.  The  successes  of  the  last  campaign 
■  ■  '  "  had  flushed  the  whole  nation  with  the  most 
elevated  hope  of  future  conquest,  and  the  government  was 
enabled  to  take  every  step  which  appeared  necessary  to 
realize  that  sanguine  expectation :  but  the  war  became 
every  day  more  and  more  Germanized.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  sums  that  were  raised  for  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year ;  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  land 
forces  niaintiined  in  the  service,  and  the  numerous  fleets 
that  filled  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain  ;  we  do  not  find 
that  one  fresh  efibrt  was  made  to  improve  the  advantages 
she  had  gained  upon  her  own  element,  or  for  pushing 
the  war  on  national  principles  :  for  the  reduction  of  Ca- 
nada was  no  more  than  tlie  conseqtience  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  preceding  campaign.  But 
before  we  record  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  specify  some  domestic  occurrences  that  for  a  little 
while  engrossed  the  public  attention.  In  the  month  of 
December,  in  the  preceding  year,  William  Andrew  Home, 
a  gentleman  of  some  forttme  in  Derlnshire,  was  executed 
at  Nottingham,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  for 
the  murder  of  an  infant  born  of  his  own  sister,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twentv-four.  On  the 
third  day  after  tlie  birlh,  this  brutal  ruffian  thrust  the 
child  into  a  linen  bag,  and  accompanied  by  his  own  bro- 
ther on  horseback,  conveyed  it  to  Annestry,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, where  it  was  next  dav  found  dead  under  a  hay  slack. 
Though  this  cruel  rustic  knew  bow  much  he  lay  at  the 
merey  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  made  privy  to  this 
affair,  far  from  endeavouring  to  engage  his  secrecy  by 
offices  of  kindness  and  marks  of  afiection,  he  treated  him  as 
an  alien  to  his  blood  ;  not  barely  with  indiflerence,  but 
even  with  the  most  barbarous  rigour.     lie  not  onlv  de- 


frauded him  of  his  right,  but  exacted  of  him  the  lowest 
menial  services;  beheld  him  starving  in  a  cottage,  while 
he  lived  himself  in  affluence;  and  refused  to  relieve  with 
a  morsel  of  charity  the  children  of  his  own  brother  begging 
at  his  gale.  It  was  the  resentment  of  this  pride  and  bar- 
barity which,  in  all  likelihood,  first  impelled  the  other  to 
revenge.  He  pretended  (|ualms  of  conscience,  and  dis- 
closed the  transaction  of  the  child  to  several  individuals. 
As  the  brother  was  universally  hated  for  the  insolence -and 
brutality  of  his  disposition,  information  was  given  against 
him,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment.  Being  informed  of  this  design,  he  tampered 
with  his  brother,  and  desired  that  he  would  retract  upon 
the  trial,  the  evidence  he  had  given  before  the  justices. 
Though  the  brother  rejected  this  scheme  of  subornation 
he  oft'ered  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  kingdom,  if  he 
might  have  five  pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  removal. 
So  sordidly  avaricious  was  the  other,  tliat  he  refused  to 
advance  this  miserable  pittance,  though  he  knew  his  own 
life  depended  upon  his  compliance.  He  was  accordingly 
apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted  on  his  brother's  evi- 
dence :  and  then  he  confessed  the  particulars  of  his  expos- 
ing the  infant.  He  denied,  indeed,  that  he  had  any  thought 
the  child  would  perish,  and  declared  he  intended  it  as  a 
present  to  the  gentleman  at  whose  gate  it  was  laid  :  but  as 
he  appeared  to  be  a  hardened  miscreant,  devoid  of  hu- 
manity, stained  with  the  complicated  crimes  of  tyranny, 
fraud,  rapine,  incest,  and  murder,  very  little  credit  is  due 
to  his  declaration.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  part 
of  Westminster  was  grievously  alarmed  by  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration, which  broke  out  in  the  house  of  a  cabinet- 
maker near  Covent  Garden,  raged  with  great  furv,  and 
reduced  near  twenty  houses  to  ashes.  Many  others  were 
damaged,  and  several  persons  either  burned  in  their  apart- 
ments, or  buried  under  the  ruins.  The  bad  consequences 
of  this  calamity  were  in  a  great  measure  alleviated  by  the 
humanity  of  the  public,  and  the  generous  compassion  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  contributed  liberally  to  the  relief 
of  the  sufterers. 

§  II.  But  no  subject  so  much  engrossed  the  conversa- 
tion and  passions  of  the  public  as  did  the  case  of  Lord 
George  SackviUe,  who  had  by  this  time  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  Germany,  and  returned  to  England  :  the  country 
which,  of  all  others,  it  would  have  been  his  interest  to 
avoid  at  this  juncture,  if  he  was  really  conscious  of  the 
guilt,  the  imputation  of  which  his  character  now  sustained. 
With  the  first  tidings  of  the  battle  fought  at  JMinden,  the 
defamation  of  this  officer  arrived.  He  was  accused  of 
having  disobeyed  orders,  and  his  conduct  represented  as 
infamous  in  every  particular.  These  were  the  suggestions 
of  a  vague  report  which  no  person  could  trace  to  iis  origin  ; 
yet  this  report  immediately  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  most 
inflammatory  pamphlets  that  ever  was  exhibited  to  the 
public.  The  first  charge  had  alarmed  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  rash  in  their  resent- 
ments, and  obstinately  adhering  to  the  prejudices  they 
have  espoused.  The  implied  accusation  in  the  orders  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  combustible  matter  superadded 
by  the  pamphlet  writer,  kindled  up  such  a  blaze  of  indig- 
nation in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  admitted  of  no  tem- 
perament or  control.  An  abhorrence  and  detestation  of 
Lord  George  SackviUe,  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor,  became 
tlie  universal  passion,  which  acted  by  contagion,  infecting 
all  desrees  of  people  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne;  and 
no  individual,  who  had  the  least  regard  for  Ins  own  cha- 
racter and  quiet,  would  venture  to  preach  up  moderation, 
or  even  advise  a  suspension  of  lielief  until  more  certain 
information  could  be  received.  Fresh  fuel  was  continually 
thrown  in  bv  obscure  authors  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
who  stiirmatized  and  insulted  with  such  virulent  perse- 
verance, that  one  would  have  imagined  they  were  actuated 
bv  iiersonal  motives,  not  retained  by  mercenary  booksellers, 
against  that  unfortunate  nobleman.  Not  satisfied  with  in- 
venting circumstances  to  his  dishonour,  in  his  conduct  on 
the  last  occasion,  they  pretended  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  his  character,  and  produced  a  number  of  anecdotes  to 
his  prejudice,  which  had  never  before  seen  the  light,  and 
but  for  this  occasion  had  probably  never  been  known. 
Not  that  all  the  writings  wliich  appeared  on  this  subject 
contained  fresh  matters  of  aggravation  against  Lord  George 
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SackviUe.  Some  writers,  either  animated  by  the  hope  of 
adv-antaje,  or  hired  to  betray  the  cause  which  they  under- 
took to  defend,  entered  the  lists  as  professed  cliampions  of 
the  accused,  assumed  tlie  pen  in  his  behalf,  devoid  of 
sense,  unfurnished  with  materials,  and  produced  perform- 
ances which  could  not  fail  to  injure  Ins  character  anioni» 
all  those  who  believed  that  he  countenanced  their  endea- 
vours, and  supplied  tlieni  with  the  facts  and  ar.;uments  of 
his  defence.  Such  precisely  was  the  state  of  the  dispute 
rfhen  Lord  George  arrived  in  London.  While  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  crowned  with  laurel ;  while  the  Kins;  of 
Great  Britain  approved  his  conduct,  and,  as  the  most 
glorious  mark  of  that  approbation,  invested  him  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter;  while  his  name  was  celebrated  through 
all  England,  and  extolled,  in  the  warmest  expressions  of 
hyperbole,  above  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  every  mouth 
was  opened  in  execration  of  the  late  commander  of  the 
British  troops  in  Germany.  He  was  now  made  acquaints! 
with  the  particulars  of  his  imputed  guilt,  which  lie  had 
before  innislinclly  learned.  He  was  accused  of  having 
disobeyed  three  successive  orders  he  had  received  from 
the  general,  during  the  action  at  iNLnden,  to  advance  with 
the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  which  he  commanded,  and 
sustain  tlie  infantry  that  were  engaged  ;  and  after  the 
cavalry  were  put  in  motion,  of  having  halted  tliem  unne- 
cessarily, and  marched  so  slow,  that  they  could  not  reach 
the  place  of  action  in  time  to  be  of  any  service  ;  by  which 
conduct  the  opportunity  was  lost  of  attacking  the  enemy 
when  they  gave  way,  and  rendering  the  victory  more 
glorious  and  decisive.  The  first  step  which  Lord  George 
took  towards  his  own  vindication  with  the  public,  was  in 
printing  a  short  address,  entreating  them  to  suspend  their 
belief  with  respect  to  his  character,  until  the  cliarge  brought 
against  him  should  be  legally  discussed  by  a  court-martial; 
a  trial  which  he  had  already  solicited,  and  was  in  hopes 
of  obtainiiig. 

§  IIL  Finding  himself  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  popu- 
lar prejudice,  which  flowed  against  him  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  he  might  have  retired  in  quiet  and  safety, 
and  left  it  to  ebb  at  leisure.  This  would  have  been  gene- 
rally deemed  a  prudential  step,  by  all  those  who  consider 
the  unfavourable  medium  through  which  every  particular 
of  his  conduct  must  have  been  viewed  at  that  juncture, 
even  by  men  who  cherished  the  most  candid  intentions ; 
when  t)iey  reflected  upon  the  power,  influence,  and  popu- 
larity of  his  accuser;  the  danger  of  aggravating  tlie  resent- 
ment of  the  sovereign,  already  too  conspicuous  ;  and  the 
risk  of  hazarding  his  life  on  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
witnesses,  who  might  think  their  fortunes  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  they  should  give.  Nothwith- 
standing  those  suggestions,  Lord  George,  seeminsly  im- 
patient of  tlie  imputation  under  which  his  character 
laboured,  insisted  upon  the  privilege  of  a  legal  trial,  which 
was  granted  accordingly,  after  the  judges  had  given  it  as 
their  opinion  that  he  might  be  tried  by  a  rourt-niartial, 
though  he  no  longer  retained  any  commission  in  the  ser- 
vice. A  court  of  general  ofliiceis  being  appointed  and 
assembled  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  the  judge-advocate 
pave  him  to  undei'stand,  that  he  was  charged  with  having 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  relative  to  the 
battle  of  Minden.  That  the  reader  may  have  the  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  charge,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  him 
that  Lord  George  Sackville  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wiiiL',  consisting  of  Hanoverian  and  British  horse, 
disposed  in  two  lines,  the  British  being  at  the  extremity  of 
the  right,  extending  to  the  village  of  Hartum  ;  the  Hano- 
verian cavalry  forming  tlie  left  that  reached  almost  to  an 
open  wood  or  grove,  which  divided  the  horse  from  the 
line  of  infantry,  particularly  from  that  part  of  tlie  line  of 
infantry  consisting  of  two  brigades  of^  British  foot,  the 
Hanoverian  guards,  and  Hardenberg's  regiment.  This 
was  the  body  of  troops  which  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  with  tbe  most  incredible  courage  and  perseverance. 
They  of  their  own  accord  advanced  to  attack  the  left  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  through  a  most  dreadful  fire  of  artillery 
and  small  arms,  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  front  and 
flank  ;  they  withstood  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  whole 
FVench  gendarmerie,  whom  at  length  they  totally  routed, 
together  with  a  body  of  Saxon  troops  on  their  left  ;  and  to 
their  valour  the  victory  was  chiefly  owing.    The  ground 


from  which  these  troops  advanced  was  a  kind  of  heath  or 
plain,  which  opened  a  considerable  way  to  the  left,  where 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  formed  in  order  of  battle,  but  on 
the  right  it  was  bounded  by  the  wood,  on  the  other  side  of 
wluch  the  cavalry  of  the  right  wing  was  posted,  having  in 
front  the  village  of  lialen,  from  whence  the  French  had 
been  driven  by  the  piquets  in  the  army  there  posted,  and 
in  front  of  them  a  windmill,  situated  in  the  middle  space 
between  them  and  a  battery  placed  on  the  left  of  the  enemy. 
5  IV.  Early  in  the  morning  Captain  Malliorti  had,  by 
order  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  posted  the  cavalrv  of  the  right 
wing  in  the  situation  we  have  just  described  ;  the  village 
of  Hartuin  with  enclosures  on  the  right,  a  narrow  wood  on 
the  left,  the  village  of  Halen  in  their  front,  and  a  windmill 
in  the  middle  of  an  open  plain,  which  led  directly  to  the 
enemy.  In  this  position  Lord  Geori;e  Sackville  was 
directed  to  remain,  until  he  should  receive  further  orders; 
and  here  it  was  ihose  orders  were  given  which  he  was  said 
to  have  disobeyed.  Indeed  he  was  previously  charged 
with  having  neglected  the  orders  of  the  preceding  evening, 
which  imported  that  the  horses  should  be  saddled  at  oi'e 
in  the  morning,  though  the  tents  were  not  to  be  struck, 
nor  the  troops  umler  arms,  until  they  should  receive  fur- 
ther orders.  He  was  accused  of  having  disobeyed  these 
orders,  and  of  having  come  late  into  the  field,  after  the 
cavalry  was  formed.  Captain  Wincliingrode,aide-du-camp 
to  Prince  Ferdinand,  declared  upon  oath,  that  while  the 
infantry  of  the  right  wing  were  advancing  towards  the 
enemy  for  the  second  time,  he  was  sent  with  orders  to 
Lord  George  Sackville  to  advance  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing,  and  sustain  the  infantry,  which  was  going  to 
engage,  by  forming  the  horse  under  his  command,  upon 
the  heath,  in  a  third  line  behind  the  regiments ;  that  he 
delivered  these  orders  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  giving 
him  to  understand  that  he  should  march  the  cavalrv 
through  tlie  wood  or  trees  on  his  left  to  the  heath,  where 
they  were  to  be  formed  ;  that,  on  his  return  to  the  heath, 
he  met  Colonel  Fitzrov  riding  at  full  gallop  towards  Lord 
George  ;  and  that  he  (Winchingrode)  followed  him  back, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  cavalry.  Colonel 
Ligonier,  another  of  the  prince's  aides-du-camp,  deposed 
that  he  carried  orders  from  the  general  to  Lord  George  to 
advance  with  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  profit  from  the  dis- 
order which  appeared  in  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  that  Lord 
George  made  no  answer  to  tliese  orders,  but  turning  to 
the  troops,  commanded  them  to  draw  their  swords,  and 
march ;  that  the  colonel  seeing  them  advance  a  few  paces 
on  the  right  forwards,  told  his  lonlship  he  must  march  to 
the  left ;  that  in  the  meantime,  Colonel  Fitzroy  arriving 
with  orders  for  the  British  cavalry  only  to  advance,  Lord 
George  said  the  orders  were  contradictory ;  and  Colonel 
Ligonier  replied  they  diff'ered  only  in  numbers,  but  the 
destination  of  his  march  was  the  same,  to  the  left.  Colo- 
nel Fitzroy,  the  third  aide-du-camp  to  Prince  Ferdinand, 
gave  evidence,  that  when  he  told  Lord  George  it  was  the 
prince's  order  for  the  British  cavalry  to  advance  towards 
the  left,  his  lordship  observed  that  it  was  diflijrent  from  the 
order  brought  by  Colonel  Ligonier,  and  he  could  not 
think  the  prince  intended  to  break  the  line;  that  he  asked 
which  way  the  cavalry  was  to  march,  and  who  was  to  be 
their  guide  ;  that  when  he  (the  aide-du-camp)  offered  to 
lead  the  column  through  the  wood  on  tlie  left,  his  lordship 
seemed  still  dissatisfied  with  the  order,  saying,  it  did  not 
agree  with  the  order  brought  by  Colonel  Ligonier,  and 
desired  to  be  conducted  in  person  to  the  prince,  that  he 
might  have  an  explanation  from  his  own  month  ;  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  immediately  executed.  The  next  evidence, 
an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army,  made  oath,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion, when  the  orders  were  delivered  to  Lord  George,  his 
lordship  was  alarmed  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  the  utmost  confusion.  A  certain  nobleman,  of 
high  rank  and  unblemished  reputation,  declared,  that 
Captain  Winchingrode  having  told  him  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  cavalry  should  march,  and  form  a  line 
to  support  the  foot,  he  had  given  orders  to  the  .second  line 
to  march  ;  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  action  began,  he  was  met  by  Colonel  Fitzroy,  with  an 
order  for  the  cavalry  to  advance  as  fast  as  possible  ;  that 
in  marching  to  this  place,  an  order  came  to  halt,  until 
they  could  be  joinett  by  the  first  line  of  cavalry ;  that 
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aftenvards,  in  advancins,  thev  were  again  halted  by  Lord 
George  Sackville ;  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  might  have 
marched  with  more  expedition,  and  even  come  up  time 
enough  to  act  against  the  enemy  :  some  other  officers  who 
were  examined  on  this  subject,  agreed  with  the  marquis 
in  these  sentiments. 

4  V.  Lord  George,  in  his  defence,  proved,  by  undeniable 
evi"dence,  that  he  never  received  the  orders  issued  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  nor  any  sort  of  intimation  or  plan  of 
action,  although  he  was  certainly  entitled  to  some  such 
communication,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  orders  concerning  the 
horses  were  obeved  by  those  who  received  them  ;  that 
Lord  George,  instead  "of  loitering  or  losing  time  wliile 
the  troops  were  forming,  prepared  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  on  the  first  notice  that  they  were  in 
motion ;  that  he  was  so  ea<;er  to  perform  his  duty,  as  to 
set  out  from  his  quarters  without  even  waiting  for  an  aide- 
du-camp  to  attend  him,  and  was  in  the  field  before  any 
general  officer  of  his  division.  He  declared  that,  when 
Captain  W'inchingrode  delivered  the  order  to  form  the 
cavalrv  in  one  line,  making  a  third,  to  adrance  and  sustain 
the  infkntr*-,  he  neither  heard  him  say  he  was  to  march  by 
the  left,  nor  saw  him  point  with  his  sword  to  the  wood 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  Neither  of  these  directions 
were  observed  bv  any  of  the  aides-du-camp  or  officers  then 
present,  except  one  gentleman,  the  pei-son  who  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  confusion  in  the  looks  and  deportment  of  his 
lordship.  It  was  proved  that  the  nearest  and  most  prac- 
ticable way  of  advancing  against  the  enemy  was  bv  the 
way  of  the  windmill,  to  the  left  of  the  village  of  Halen. 
It  appeared  that  Lord  George  imagined  this  was  the  only 
way  bv  which  he  should  be  ordered  to  ads-ance;  that  in 
this  persuasion,  he  had  sent  an  officer  to  reconnoitre  the 
village  of  Halen,  as  an  object  of  importance,  as  it  would 
have  been  upon  the  flank  of  the  cavalry  in  advancing  for- 
wards ;  that  when  he  received  the  order  from  Winching- 
rode  to  form  the  line,  and  advance,  he  still  imagii.ed  this 
was  his  route,  and  on  this  supposition  immediately  de- 
tached an  aide-du-camp  to  remove  a  regiment  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  which  was  in  the  front ;  that  he  sent  a  second  to 
observe  the  place  where  the  infantry  were,  and  a  third  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemv  ;  that  in  a  few  minutes  Colonel 
Ligonier  coming  up  with  an  order  from  Prince  Ferdinand 
to  advance  the  cavalry,  his  lords'iip  immediately  drew  his 
sword,  and  ordered  them  to  march  forward  bv  the  wind- 
mill. The  colonel  declared  that  when  he  delivered  the 
order,  he  added  "  by  the  left ;"  but  Lord  George  affirmed 
that  he  heard  no  such  direction,  nor  did  it  reach  the  ears 
ofanv  other  person  then  present  except  of  that  officer  who 
witnessed  to  the  same  direction  siven  by  W'inchingrode. 
It  was  proved  that  immediately  after  the  troops  were  put 
in  motion.  Colonel  Fitzroy  arrived  with  an  order  from 
Prince  Ferdinand,  importirii'  that  the  British  cavalry  only 
should  advance  by  the  left ;  tliat  Lord  George  declared 
their  orders  were  contradictoi-v,  and  seemed  the  more 
puzzled,  as  he  understood  that  both  these  gentlemen  came 
otf  nearly  at  the  same  time  from  the  prince,  and  were  pro- 
bably directed  to  communicate  the  same  order.  It  was 
therefore  natural  to  suppose  there  was  a  mistake,  as  there 
might  be  danger  in  breaking  the  line,  as  the  route  by  the 
wood  appeared  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  that  by  the 
windmill,  which  led  directly  through  open  ground  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  as  he  could  not  think  that  if  a  body  of  horse 
was  immediately  wanted  the  general  would  send  for  the 
British,  that  were  at  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  wing, 
ratlier  than  for  the  Hanoverian  cav.alry  who  formed  the 
left  of  the  line,  and  consequently  were  much  nearer  the 
scene  of  action.  It  was  proved  that  Lord  George,  in  this 
uncertainty,  resolved  to  apply  for  an  explanation  to  the 
prince  in  person,  who  he  understood  was  at  a  small  dis- 
tance :  that  with  this  view  he  set  out  with  all  possible 
expedition  ;  that  having  entered  the  wood,  and  perceived 
that  the  country  beyond  it  opened  sooner  to  the  left  than 
he  had  imagined,  and  Captain  Smith,  his  aide-du-camp, 
advising  that  the  British  cavalry  should  be  put  in  motion, 
he  sent  back  that  gentleman,  with  orders  for  them  to 
advance  by  the  left  with  all  possible  despatch ;  that  he 
rode  up  to  the  general,  who  received  him  without  any 
marks  of  displeasure,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  up  the 


whole  caralry  of  the  right  wing  in  a  line  upon  the  heath  ; 
an  order,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  quite  different  from 
that  wliich  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  the  aide-du-camp  ; 
that  as  the  IMarquis  of  Granby  had  already  put  the  second 
line  in  motion,  according  to  a  separate  order  which  he  had 
received,  and  the  head  of  his  column  was  already  in  view, 
comins  out  of  the  wood,  Lord  tieorge  thought  it  necessary 
to  halt  the  troops  on  the  left  untd  the  right  should  come 
into  the  line  ;  and  afterwards  sent  them  orders  to  march 
slower,  that  two  regiments,  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  line,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  replace  themselves 
in  their  proper  stations. 

§  \'I.  With  respect  to  the  confusion  which  one  officer 
affirmed  was  perceivable  in  the  countenance  and  deport- 
ment of  this  commander,  a  considerable  number  of  other 
officers  then  present  being  interrogated  by  his  lordship, 
unanimously  declared  that  they  saw  no  such  marks  of 
confusion,  but  that  he  delivered  his  orders  with  all  the 
marks  of  coolness  and  deliberation.  The  candid  reader 
will  of  himself  determine,  whether  a  man's  heart  is  to  be 
judged  by  any  chanse  of  his  complexion,  granting  such  a 
change  to  have  happened  ;  whether  the  evidence  of  one 
witness, in  such  acase,will  weigh  against  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  all  the  officers  whose  immediate  business  it  was  to 
attend  and  observe  the  commander ;  whether  it  was  likely 
that  an  officer,  who  had  been  more  than  once  in  actual 
service,  and  behaved  without  reproach  so  as  to  attain  such 
an  eminent  rank  in  the  army,  should  exhibit  symptoms  of 
tear  and  confusion,  when  there  was  in  reality  no  appear- 
ance of  danger ;  for  none  of  the  orders  imported  tnat  he 
should  attack  the  enemy,  but  only  advance  to  sustain  the 
infantry.  The  time  which  elapsed  from  the  first  order  he 
received  by  Captain  Winchingrode,  to  the  arrival  of  Colo- 
nel Ligonier,  did  not  exceed  eight  minutes,  during  which 
his  aide-du-camp,  Captain  Hugo,  was  employed  in  remov- 
ing the  Saxe-Golha  regiment  from  the  front,  by  which  he 
proposed  to  advance.  From  that  period  till  the  cav:)lry 
actnallv  marched  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  Lord 
George,  tiie  lensith  of  time  was  differently  estimated  in  the 
opinion  of  different  witnesses,  but  at  a  medium  computed 
bv  the  judge-advocate  at  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  the 
following  circumstances  were  transacted  :  the  troops  were 
first  ordered  to  advance  forwards,  then  halted  ;  the  contra- 
dictory orders  arrived  and  were  disputed  ;  the  commander 
desired  the  two  aides-du-camp  to  agree  about  which  was 
the  precise  order,  and  he  would  obey  it  immediately  ;  each 
insisting  upon  that  which  he  had  delivered.  Lord  George 
hastened  to  the  general  for  an  explanation ;  and,  as  he 
passed  the  wood,  sent  back  Captain  Smith  to  the  right  of 
the  cavalry,  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  to  put 
the  British  horse  in  motion.  We  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine  whether  the  commander  of  such  an  important 
body  may  be  excusable,  for  hesilatioL',  when  he  receives 
contradictorv  orders  at  the  same  time,  especially  when 
both  orders  run  counter  to  his  own  judgment,  whether  in 
that  case  it  is  allowable  for  him  to  suspend  the  operation 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  consult  in  person  tne  com- 
mander-in-chief about  a  step  of  such  consequence  to  the 
preser\'ation  of  the  whole  army.  Neither  will  we  venture 
to  decide  dogmatically  on  the  merits  of  the  march,  after 
the  cavalry  were  put'  in  motion  ;  whether  they  marched 
too  slow,  or  were  unnecessarily  halted  in  their  way  to  the 
heath.  It  was  proved,  indeed,  that  Lord  George  was 
always  remarkablv  slow  in  his  movements  of  cavalry,  on 
the  supposition  tliat  if  horses  are  blown  they  must  be  unfit 
for  service,  and  that  the  least  hurry  is  apt  to  disorder  the 
line  of  horse  to  such  a  degree,  as  would  rob  them  of  their 
pro|)er  effect,  and  render  all  iheir  efforts  abortive.  This 
being  the  system  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  it  may  deserve 
consideration,  whether  he  could  deviate  from  it  on  this 
delicate  occasion,  without  renouncing  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgment  and  discretion  ;  and  whether  he  was  at 
liberty  to  use  his  own  judgment,  after  having  received  the 
order'to  advance.  After  all,  whether  he  was  intentionally 
guilty,  and  what  were  the  motives  by  which  he  was  really 
actuated,  are  questions  which  his  own  conscience  alone 
can  solve.  Even  granting  him  to  have  hesitated  from  per- 
|)lexitv,  to  have  lingered  from  vexation,  to  have  failed 
through  error  of  judgment,  he  will  probably  find  favour 
with  the  candid  and  humane  part  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
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when  tliev  reflect  upon  the  nalure  of  his  situation,  placed 
at  the  head  of  such  a  hotly  of  cavalry,  uninstrucled  and 
uninformed  of  plan  or  circumstance,  divided  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  unacquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  day, 
chagrined  with  doubt  and  disapponitineiit,  and  perplexed 
by  contjadictory  orders,  neither  of  which  he  could  execute 
without  otienn;;  violence  to  his  own  judi:ment ;  when  they 
consider  the  endeavours  he  used  to  manifest  his  obedience ; 
the  last  disluict  order  which  he  in  person  received  and 
executed:  that  man knul  are  liable  to  mistakes;  that  the 
cavahy  were  not  originally  itiiended  to  act,  as  appears  in 
the  account  of  the  battle  published  at  the  Hague,  by  the 
authority  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  expressly  declaring  that 
the  cavalry  on  the  riglit  did  not  act,  because  it  vv;is  des- 
tined to  sustain  the  infantry  in  a  third  line;  that  if  it  had 
really  been  designed  for  action,  it  ought  either  to  have  been 
posted  in  another  place,  or  permitted  to  advance  straiglit 
forwards  by  the  windmill,  according  to  the  idea  of  its 
commander;  tiiially,  when  they  recall  to  view  the  general 
confusion  that  seems  to  have  prevailed  through  the  ma- 
noBUvres  of  that  morning,  and  remember  some  particulars 
of  the  action ;  that  the  brigades  of  British  artillery  had 
no  orders  until  they  applied  to  Lord  George  Sackville, 
who  directed  them  to  the  spot  where  they  acquitted  them- 
selves with  so  much  honour  and  eftect,  in  coiitriluiting  to 
the  success  of  the  day  ;  that  the  glory  and  advantage 
acquired  by  the  few  brigades  of  infantry,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  defeated  the  whole  French  army,  was  in  no  respect 
owing  to  any  general  or  particular  orders  or  instructions, 
but  entirely  flowing  from  the  native  valour  of  the  troops, 
and  the  spirited  conduct  of  their  immediate  commanders; 
and  that  a  great  number  of  oflicers  in  the  allied  army,  even 
of  those  who  remained  on  the  open  healh,  never  saw  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  or  saw  them  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  could  not  distinguish  more  than  the  hats  and  the 
arms  of  the  British  regiments  with  which  tliey  were  en- 
gaged. With  respect  to  the  imputation  of  cowardice 
levelled  at  Lord  (jeorge  by  the  unthinking  multitude,  and 
circulated  with  such  industry  and  clamour,  we  ouglit  to 
consider  it  as  a  mob-accusation,  which  the  bravest  of  men, 
even  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  could  not  escape ; 
we  ought  to  receive  it  as  a  dangerous  suspicion,  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  character,  and  may  blast  that  honour 
in  a  moment  which  the  soldier  has  acquired  in  a  long 
course  of  painful  service,  at  the  continual  hazard  of  his 
life ;  we  ought  to  distrust  it  as  a  malignant  charge,  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  tlie  former  conduct  of  ihe  per.son 
accused,  as  well  as  with  his  subsequent  impatience  and 

{lerseverance  in  demanding  a  trial,  to  which  he  never  would 
lave  been  called ;  a  trial  which,  though  his  lite  was  at 
stake,  and  Ins  cause  out  of  countenance,  he  sustained  with 
such  courage,  fortitude,  and  presence  of  mind,  as  even  his 
enemies  themselves  could  not  help  admiring.  Thus  have 
we  given  a  succinct  detail  of  this  remarkable  affair,  with 
that  spirit  of  impartiality,  that  sacred  regard  to  truth, 
which  the  importance  of  history  demands.  To  the  best 
of  our  recollection,  we  have  forgot  no  essential  article  of 
the  accusation,  nor  suppressed  any  material  circumstance 
urged  m  defence  of  Lord  George  Sackville.  Unknown 
to  his  person,  unconnected  with  his  friends,  unmoved  by 
fear,  unbiassed  by  interest,  we  have  candidly  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  justice,  and  the  calls  of  humanity,  in  our  en- 
deavours to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  misap- 
prehension ;  warmed,  perhaps,  wiih  an  honest  disdain  at 
the  ungenerous,  and  in  our  opinion,  unjust  persecution, 
which,  previous  to  his  trial,  an  officer  of  rank,  service,  and 
character,  the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  family,  the  son 
of  a  nobleman  universally  respected,  a  Briton,  a  fellow- 
subject,  had  undergone. 

§  VII.  The  court-martial  having  examined  the  evidence 
and  heard  the  delence,  gave  judgment  in  these  words : 
"Tlie  court,  upon  due  consideration  of  the  whole  matter 
before  them,  is  of  opinion  that  Lord  (Jeorge  Sackville  is 
guilty  of  having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  whom  be  \vas,  by  his  commission  and  in- 
structions, directed  to  obey  as  commander-in-chief,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  war;  and  it  is  the  further  opinion 
of  this  court,  that  the  said  Lord  George  Sackville  is,  and 
he  is  hereby  adjudged,  unfit  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any 
military  capacity  whatsoever."    His  sentence  \\'as  coii- 


tirmed  by  the  king,  who  moreover  signified  his  pleasure 
that  it  should  be  given  out  in  public  orders,  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  in  America,  and  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  any  English  troojis  happened  to  be,  that  officers, 
being  convinced  that  neither  high  birth  nor  great  employ- 
ments can  shelter  offences  of  such  a  nature,  and  that  seeing 
they  are  subject  to  censures  much  worse  than  death  to  a 
man  who  has  any  sense  of  honour,  thev  may  avoid  the 
fatal  consequences  arising  from  disobedience  of  orders. 
To  complete  the  disgrace  of  this  unfortunate  general,  his 
majesty  ui  council  called  for  the  council-book,  and  ordered 
the  name  of  Lord  George  Sackville  to  be  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  privy-counsellors. 

^  VIII.  This  summer  was  distinguished  by  another  trial, 
still  more  remarkable.  Laurence  Earl  Ferrers,  a  nobleman 
of  a  violent  spirit,  who  had  commilted  many  outrages, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him  given  manifold 
proofs  of  insanity,  at  length  perpetrated  a  murder,  which 
subjected  him  to  the  cognizance  of  justice.  His  depon- 
nieiit  to  his  lady  was  so  brutal,  that  application  had  been 
made  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  a  separation  effected  by 
act  of  parliament.  Trustees  were  nominated ;  and  one 
Mr.  .lonnson,  who  had,  during  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
been  employed  in  the  family,  was  now  appointed  receiver 
of  the  estates,  at  the  earl's  own  request.  The  conduct  of 
this  man,  in  the  course  of  his  stewardship,  gave  umbrage 
to  Lord  Ferrers,  whose  disposition  was  equally  jealous 
and  vindictive.  He  imagined  all  his  own  family  had  con- 
sfiired  against  his  niterest,  and  that  Johnson  was  one  of 
their  accomplices;  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  act  of  parliament,  which  his  lordship  considered 
as  a  grievous  hardship ;  that  he  had  disappointed  him  in 
regard  to  a  certain  contract  about  coal-mines;  in  a  word, 
that  there  was  a  collusion  between  Johnson  and  the  Earl's 
adversaries.  Fired  with  these  suppositions,  he  first  ex- 
pressed his  resentment,  by  giving  Johnson  notice  to  quit 
the  farm  which  he  possessed  on  the  estate  ;  but  findins;  the 
trustees  had  confirmed  the  lease,  he  determined  to  gratify 
his  revenge  by  assassination,  and  laid  his  plan  accordingly. 
On  Sunday  tlie  thirteenth  of  January  he  appointed  this 
unhappy  man  to  come  to  his  house  on  the  Friday  follow- 
ing, in  order  to  peruse  papers,  or  settle  accounts ;  and 
Johnson  went  thither  wittiout  the  least  suspicion  of  what 
was  prepared  for  his  reception  :  for  although  he  was  no 
stranger  to  his  lordship's  dangerous  disposition,  and  knew 
he  had  some  time  before  incurred  his  displeasure,  yet  he 
imagined  his  resentment  had  entirely  subsided,  as  the  earl 
had  of  late  behaved  to  him  with  remarkable  complacency. 
He  therefore,  at  the  lime  appointed,  repaired  to  his  lord- 
ship's house  at  Stanton,  in  Leicestershire,  at  the  distance 
of  a  short  mile  from  his  own  habitation,  and  was  admitted 
by  a  maid  servant.  The  earl  bad  dismissed  e\'ery  person 
in  the  house,  upon  various  pretences,  except  three  women 
who  were  left  in  the  kitchen.  Johnson,  advancing  to  the 
door  of  his  apartment,  was  received  by  his  lordship,  who 
desired  him  to  walk  into  another  room,  where  he  joined 
him  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  door  was  locked  on 
the  inside.  After  a  great  deal  of  warm  expostulation,  the 
earl  insisted  upon  his  subscribing  a  paper,  acknowledging 
himself  a  villain  ;  and  on  his  refusing  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  declared  he  would  put  hnn  to  death.  In  vain 
the  unfortunate  man  remonstrated  against  this  cruel  injus- 
tice, and  deprecated  the  indignation  of  this  furious  noble- 
man. He  remained  deaf  to  all  his  entreaties,  drew  forth 
a  pistol  which  he  had  loaded  for  the  purpose,  and  com- 
manding him  to  implore  Heaven's  mercy  on  his  knees, 
shot  him  through  the  body,  while  he  remained  in  that  sup- 
plicating attitude.  The  consequence  of  this  violence  was 
not  immediate  death  ;  but  his  lord.ship,  seeing  the  wretch- 
ed victim  still  alive  and  sensible,  though  agonized  with 
pain,  felt  a  momentary  motion  of  pity.  He  ordered  his 
servants  to  convey  Mr.  Johnson  up  stairs  to  a  lied,  to  send 
for  a  surgeon,  anil  give  immediate  notice  of  the  accident 
to  the  wounded  man's  family.  When  Mr.  Johnson's 
daughter  came  to  the  house,  she  was  met  by  the  earl,  who 
told  her  he  had  shot  her  father  on  purpose,  and  with  delibe- 
ration. The  same  declaration  he  made  to  the  surgeon,  on 
his  arrival.  He  stood  by  him  while  he  examined  the 
wound,  described  the  manner  in  which  the  ball  had  pene- 
trated, and  seemed  surprised  that  it  should  be  lodged 
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within  the  body.  Wlien  he  demanded  the  surgeon's 
opinion  of  the  wound,  the  operator  thought  proper  to  tem- 
porize for  his  own  safety,  as  "ell  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  lest  the  earl  should  take  some  other  desperate  step, 
to  endeavour  to  escape.  He  therefore  amused  him  with 
hopes  of  Johnson's  recovery,  about  which  he  now  seemed 
extremely  anxious.  He  supported  his  spirits  by  immo- 
dei-ate  drinking,  after  having  retired  to  another  apartment 
with  the  surgeon,  whom  he  desired  to  take  all  possible 
care  of  his  patient,  lie  declared,  however,  that  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  done ;  that  Johnson  was  a  villain, 
who  deser\'ed  to  die;  that^in  case  of  his  death,  he  (the 
eaii)  would  surrender  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers  and 
take  his  trial.  He  said  he  could  justify  the  action  to  his 
own  conscience,  and  owned  his  intention  was  to  have 
killed  Johnson  outright;  hut  as  he  still  survived,  and  was 
in  pain,  he  desired  that  all  possible  means  might  be  used 
for  his  recovery.  Nor  did  he  seem  altogether  neglectful  of 
his  own  safety :  he  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  the  sur- 
geon, and  suggest  what  evidence  he  should  sive  when 
called  before  a  court  of  justice.  He  continued  to  drink 
himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  all  the  cruelty  of 
his  hate  seemed  to  return.  He  would  not  allow  the  wounded 
man  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house ;  saying,  he  would 
keep  him  under  his  own  roof,  that  he  might  plague  the 
villain.  He  returned  to  the  chamber  where  Johnson  lav, 
insulted  him  with  the  most  opprobrious  language,  threat- 
ened to  shoot  him  through  the  head,  and  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  committing  further  acts  of  violence  on  the 
poor  man,  who  was  already  in  extremity.  After  he  retired 
to  bed,  the  surgeon  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  assist- 
ants, "ho  conveyed  Air.  Johnson  in  an  easy  chair  to  his 
own  house,  where  he  expired  that  same  morning  in  great 
agonies.  The  same  surgeon  assembled  a  number  of  armed 
men  to  seize  the  murderer,  who  at  first  threatened  resist- 
ance, but  was  soon  apprehended,  endeavouring  to  make 
his  escape,  and  committed  to  the  county  prison.  From 
thence  he  was  conveyed  to  London  by  the  gaoler  of  Lei- 
cester, and  conducted  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  and 
his  deputy  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  coroner's 
inquest,  and  the  affidavits  touching  the  murder,  being  read, 
the  gaoler  delivered  up  his  prisoner  to  the  care  of  black 
rod,  and  he  was  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  appeared  very  calm,  composed,  and  unconcerned,  from 
the  time  of  his  being  apprehended  ;  conversed  coolly  on 
the  subject  of  his  imprisonment ;  made  very  pertinent  re- 
marks upon  the  nature  of  the  h:ibeas  corpus  act  of  parlia- 
ment, of  which  he  hoped  to  avail  himself;  and  when  they 
withdrew  from  the  House  of  Peers,  desired  he  might  not 
be  visited  by  any  of  his  relations  or  acquaintances.  His 
understanding,  which  was  naturally  good,  had  been  well 
cultivated  ;  his  arguments  were  rational,  but  his  conduct 
wa.s  frantic. 

§  IX.  The  circumstances  of  this  assassination  appeared 
so  cruel  and  deliberate,  that  tie  people  cried  aloud  for 
vengeance;  and  the  government  save  up  the  offender  to 
the  justice  of  his  country.  The  Lord  Keeper  Henley  was 
appointed  lord  hisih  steward  for  the  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers, 
and  sat  in  state  with  all  the  peers  and  judges  in  West- 
minster-hall, which  was  for  this  purpose  converted  into  a 
verj-  august  tribunal.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April  the 
delinquent  was  brought  from  the  Tower  in  a  coach,  at- 
tended by  the  major  of  the  Tower,  the  gentleman  gaoler, 
the  warders,  and  a  detachment  of  the  foot  guards.  He 
was  brought  into  court  about  ten  ;  and  the  lord  steward 
with  the  peers  taking  their  places,  he  was  arraigned  aloud 
in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  concourse  of  people,  including 
many  foreigriers,  who  seemed  wonderfully  stnick  with  the 
magnificence  and  solemnity  of  the  tribunal.  The  murder 
was  fully  proved  by  unquestionable  evidence:  but  the 
earl  pleaded  msanity  of  mind  ;  and,  in  order  to  establish 
this  plea,  called  many  witnesses  to  attest  his  lunacy  in  a 
variety  of  instances,  which  seemed  too  plainly  to  indicate  a 
disordered  imagination  :  unfounded  jealousy  of  plots  and 
conspiracies,  unconnected  ravings,  fits  of  musing,  inco- 
herent ejaculations,  sudden  starts  of  fury,  denunciations 
of  unprovoked  revenge,  frantic  gesticulations,  and  a  stransre 
caprice  of  temper,  were  proved  to  have  distinguished  his 
conduct  and  deportment.  It  appeared  that  lunacy  had 
been  a  family  taint,  and  affected  divers  of  his  lordship's 


relations  ;  that  a  solicitor  of  reputation  had  renounced  his 
business  on  the  full  persuasion  of  his  being  disordered  in 
his  brain;  that  long  before  this  unhappy  event,  his  nearest 
relations  had  deliberated  upon  the  expediency  of  taking 
out  a  commission  of  lunacy  airainst  him,  and  were  pre- 
vented by  no  other  reason  than  the  apprehension  of  being 
convicted  n(  scundalum  maf^natum,  sboiM  the  jury  find  his 
lordship  compos  mentis ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  all  pro- 
babilitv,  would  have  happened,  inasmuch  as  the  earl's 
madness  did  not  appear  m  his  conversation,  but  in  his 
conduct.  A  physician  of  eminence,  whose  practice  was 
confined  to  persons  labouring  under  this  infirmity,  declared 
that  the  particulars  of  the  earl's  deportment  and  personal 
behaviour  seemed  to  indicate  lunacy.  Indeed,  all  his 
neiirhbours  and  acquaintances  had  long  considered  him  as 
a  madman  ;  and  a  certain  noblf  lord  declared  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  when  the  bill  of  separation  was  on  the 
carpet,  that  he  looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a  maniac ; 
ami  that  if  some  efl'ectual  step  was  not  taken  to  divest  him 
of  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
one  dav  they  should  have  occasion  to  try  him  for  murder. 
The  lawyers,  who  managed  the  prosecution  in  behalf  of 
the  crown,  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  proofs  of  his 
lunacv,  bv  observing,  that  his  lordship  was  never  so  much 
deprived  of  his  reason  but  that  he  could  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  that  the  murder  he  had  committed 
was  the  effect  of  revenge  for  a  conceived  injurv  of  some 
standing;  that  the  malice  was  deliberate,  and  the  plan 
artfullv  conducted ;  that  immediately  after  the  deed  was 
perpetrated,  the  earl's  conversation  and  reasonings  v>ere 
cool  and  consistent,  until  he  drank  himself  into  a  state  of 
intoxication  ;  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  lawyers, 
no  criminal  can  avail  himself  of  the  plea  of  lunacy,  pro- 
vided the  crime  was  committed  during  a  lucid  interval ; 
but  his  lordship,  far  from  exhibiting  any  marks  of  insanity, 
had,  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  displayed  uncommon  un- 
derstanding and  saeaclty  in  examining  the  witnesses,  and 
making  many  shrewd  and  pertinent  observations  on  the 
evidence  which  was  given.  These  sentiments  were  con- 
formable to  the  opinion  of  the  peers,  who  unanimously 
declared  him  guilty. — After  all,  in  examining  the  vicious 
actions  of  a  man  who  has  betrayed  manifest  and  manifold 
symptoms  of  insanity,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  those 
which  are  committed  during  the  lucid  interval.  Tiie  sug- 
eestions  of  madness  are  often  momentary  and  transient : 
the  determinations  of  a  lunatic,  though  generally  rash  and 
instantaneous,  are  sometimes  the  result  of  artful  contriv- 
ance; but  there  is  always  an  absurditv  which  is  the  crite- 
rion of  the  disease,  either  in  the  premis^s  or  conclusion. 
The  earl,  it  is  true,  had  formed  a  deliberate  plan  for  the 
perpetration  of  the  murder;  but  he  had  taken  no  precau- 
tions for  his  own  safety  or  escape:  and  this  neglect  will 
the  more  plainlv  appear  to  have  been  the  criterion  of  in- 
sanitv,  if  we  reflect  that  he  justified  what  he  had  done  as 
a  meritorious  action;  and  he  declared  he  would,  upon 
Mr.  Johnson's  death,  surrender  himself  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Had  he  been  impelled  to  this  violence  by  a  sud- 
den gust  of  passion,  it  cou'd  not  be  expected  that  he  should 
have  taken  anv  measure  (im-  bis  own  preservation  ;  but  as 
it  was  the  execution  of  a  deliberate  scheme,  and  his  lord- 
ship was  bv  no  means  defective  in  point  of  ingenuity,  he 
might  have  easilv  contrived  means  for  concealing  the 
murder,  until  he  should  have  accomplished  his  escape: 
and  in  our  opinion,  any  other  than  a  madman  would  either 
have  taken  some  siich'measurei,  or  formed  some  plan  for 
the  concealment  of  his  own  gnilt  The  design  itself  seems 
to  have  been  rather  an  intended  sacrifice  to  justice  than  a 
gratification  of  revenge.  Neither  do  we  think  that  the 
sanity  of  his  mind  was  ascertained  by  the  accuracy  and 
deliberation  with  which  he  made  his  remarks,  and  examin- 
ed the  evidence  at  his  trial.  The  influence  of  his  phrensy 
might  be  past :  t'lough  it  was  no  sign  of  sound  reason  to 
suppiv  the  prosecutor  with  such  an  argument  to  his  pre- 
judice. Had  his  judgment  been  really  unimpaired,  he 
might  have  assumed  the  mask»of  lunacy  for  his  own  pre- 
servation. 

§  X.  The  trial  was  continued  for  two  days ;  and  on  the 
third  the  lord  steward,  after  having  made  a  short  speech 
touching  the  heinous  nature  of  the  offence,  pronounced 
the  same  sentence  of  death  upon  the  earl  which  malefac- 
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lois  of  ilie  lowest  class  undergo ;  that  from  the  Tower,  in 
which  he  was  imprisoned,  he  sliouUl,  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowinj;,  he  led  to  the  common  place  of  execution,  there  to 
be  hansred  by  the  neck,  and  Ins  body  be  afterwards  dis- 
sected and  anatomized.  This  last  part  of  the  sentence 
seemed  to  shock  tlie  criminal  extremely :  he  changed 
colour,  his  jaw  quivered,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  i^reat 
agilalion  ;  but  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  he 
behaved  with  surprising  composure,  and  even  unconcern. 
After  he  had  received  sentence,  the  lords  his  jutljies,  by 
virtue  of  a  power  vested  in  them,  respited  his  execution 
for  one  month,  that  he  might  have  time  lo  settle  his  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  concerns.  Before  sentence  was  passed 
the  earl  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  begged  pardon  of  their 
lordships  for  the  trouble  he  had  given,  as  well  as  for  hav- 
ing, against  his  own  inclination,  pleaded  lunacy  at  the 
request  of  his  friends.  He  thanked  them  for  the  candid 
trial  with  which  he  had  been  indulged,  and  entreated  their 
lordships  to  recommend  him  to  the  king  for  mercy.  He 
after^vards  sent  a  letter  to  his  majesty,  remonstrating,  that 
lie  was  tlie  representative  of  a  very  ancient  and  hiJiiourable 
family,  which  had  been  allied  to  the  crown  :  and  request- 
ing that,  if  he  could  not  be  favoured  with  the  species  of 
death  %vhich,  in  cases  of  treason,  distinguishes  the  noble- 
man from  the  plebeian,  he  might,  at  least,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  his  family,  be  allowed  to  softer  m  the  Tower, 
rather  than  at  the  common  place  of  execution ;  but  this 
indulgence  was  refused.  From  his  return  to  the  Tower  to 
the  day  of  his  execution,  he  betrayed  no  mark  of  appre- 
hension or  impatience ;  but  regulated  his  aflairs  with  pre- 
cision, and  conversed  without  concern  or  restraint. 

§  XI.  On  the  fifth  day  of  May,  his  body  being  demanded 
by  the  sheriH's  at  the  Tower  gate,  in  consequence  of  a  writ 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  directed  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  his  lordship  desired  permission  to  go  in  his 
own  landau :  and  appeared  gaily  dressed  in  a  liglit  coloured 
suit  of  clothes,  embroidered  with  silver.  He  was  attended 
in  the  landau  by  one  of  the  sheriffs,  and  the  chaplain  of 
the  Tower,  followed  by  the  chariots  of  the  sheriffs,  a  mourn- 
ing coacli  and  six,  filled  with  his  friends,  and  a  hearse  for 
the  conveyance  of  his  body.  He  was  guarded  by  a  posse 
of  constable:,  a  party  of  horse  grenadiers,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  infantry  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  procession  moved 
from  the  Tower,  through  an  infinite  concourse  of  people, 
to  Tyburn,  where  the  gallows,  and  the  scaffold  erected 
under  it,  appeared  covered  with  black  baise.  The  earl 
behaved  with  great  composure  to  Mr.  Sheriff  \'aillant,  who 
attended  him  in  the  landau  :  he  observed  that  the  gaietv 
of  his  apparel  might  seem  odd  on  such  an  occasion,  but 
that  he  liad  particular  reasons  for  weaxiug  that  suit  of 
clothes :  he  took  notice  of  the  vast  multitude  which 
crowded  around  him,  brought  thither,  he  supposed,  by  cu- 
riosity to  see  a  nobleman  hanged ;  he  told  the  sheriff  he 
liad  applied  to  the  king  by  letter,  that  he  miiht  he  per- 
mitted to  die  in  the  Tower,  where  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one 
of  his  ancestors,  had  been  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  an  application  which,  he  said,  he  had  made 
with  the  more  confidence,  as  he  had  the  honour  to  quarter 
part  of  his  majesty's  arms.  He  expressed  some  displea- 
sure at  being  executed  as  a  common  felon,  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  such  a  multitude.  The  chaplain,  who  had  never 
been  admitted  to  him  before,  hinting  that  some  account  of 
his  lordship's  sentiments  on  religion  would  be  expected  bv 
the  public,  he  made  answer,  that  he  did  not  think  himself 
accountable  to  the  public  for  his  private  sentiments ;  that 
he  had  always  adored  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  ; 
and,  with  respect  to  any  particular  opinions  of  his  own,  he 
had  never  propagated  them,  or  endeavoured  to  make  pro- 
selytes, because  he  thought  it  was  criminal  to  disturb  the 
established  religion  of  his  country,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke 
had  done  by  the  publication  of  his  writings.  He  added, 
that  the  great  number  of  sects,  and  the  multiplication  of 
religious  disputes,  had  almost  banished  morality.  With 
regard  to  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  he  declared  that 
he  had  no  malice  against  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  the  mur- 
der was  owing  to  a  perturbation  of  mind,  occasioned  by  a 
variety  of  crosses  and  vexations.  When  he  approached 
the  place  of  execution,  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  and  take  leave  of  a  certain  person  who  waited  in  a 
coach,  a  person  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  sincere 


regard  and  affection:  but  the  sheriff  prudently  observed| 
that  such  an  interview  might  shock  him  at  a  time  when  hi 
had  occasion  for  all  his  fortitude  and  recollection  :  he  ai 
quiesced  in  the  justness  of  the  remark,  and  delivered  to  him' 
a  pocket-book,  a  ring,  and  a  purse,  desiring  that  they  might 
be  given  to  that  person,  whom  he  now  declined  seeing.  On 
his  arrival  at  Tyburn  he  came  out  of  the  landau,  and  as- 
cended the  scaffold,  with  a  firm  step  and  undaunted  coun- 
tenance. He  refused  to  join  the  chaplain  in  his  devotions; 
but,  kneeling  with  him  on  black  cushions,  he  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he  said  he  had  always  admired  ; 
and  added,  with  great  energy,  "  O  Lord,  forgive  me  all 
my  errors,  pardon  all  my  sins."  After  this  exercise,  he 
presented  his  watch  to  ]\Ir.  Sheriff  \aillant  ;  thanked  him 
and  the  other  gentlemen  for  all  their  civilities :  and  sig- 
nified his  desire  of  being  buried  at  Breden,or  Stanton,  m 
Leicestershire.  Finally,  he  gratified  the  executioner  with 
a  purse  of  money:  then,  the  halter  being  adjusted  to  his  I 
neck,  he  stepped  upon  a  little  stage,  erected  upon  springs, 
on  the  middle  of  the  scaffold  ;  and,  the  cap  being  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  the  sheriff  made  a  signal,  at  which  the  stage 
fell  from  under  his  feet,  and  he  was  left  suspended.  His 
body,  having  hung  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  was  cut  down, 
placed  in  the  hearse,  and  conveyed  to  the  public  theatre 
for  dissection  ;  where,  being  opened,  and  lying  for  some 
days  as  the  subject  of  a  public  lecture,  at  length  it  wa.s 
carried  off,  and  privately  interred.  Without  all  doubt, 
this  unhappy  nobleman's  disposition  was  so  dangerously 
mischievous,  that  it  became  necessary,  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety, either  to  confine  him  for  life,  as  an  incorrigible  luna- 
tic, or  give  him  up  at  once  as  a  sacrifice  to  justice.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  no  absurd  or  unreasonable  regulation  in 
the  legislature,  to  divest  all  lunatics  of  the  privilege  of 
insanity,  and,  in  case  of  enormity,  subject  them  to  the 
common  penalties  of  the  law;  for  though,  in  the  eye  of 
casuistry,  consciousness  must  enter  into  the  constitution  of 
guilt,  the  consequences  of  murder  commuted  by  a  maniac 
may  be  as  pernicious  to  society  as  those  of  the  most 
criminal  and  deliberate  assassination  :  and  the  punishment 
of  death  can  be  hardly  deemed  unjust  or  rigorous,  when 
inflicted  upon  a  mischievous  being,  divested  of  all  the  |ier- 
ceptions  of  reason  and  humanity.  At  any  rate,  as  the 
nobility  of  England  are  raised  by  many  illustrious  distinc- 
tions above  the  level  of  plebeians,  and  as  thev  are  eminently 
distinguishecl  from  them  in  suffering  punishment  for  higli 
treason,  which  the  law  considers  as  the  most  atrocious 
Clime  that  can  be  committed,  it  might  not  be  unworthy  of 
the  notice  of  the  legislature  to  deliberate  whether  some 
such  pre-eminence  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  noblemen 
convicted  of  other  crimes ;  in  order  to  alleviate,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  disgrace  of  noble  families  which  have  de- 
served well  of  their  country ;  to  avoid  any  circumstance 
that  mav  tend  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  the  English  nobi- 
lity in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations ;  or  to  bring  it  into  con- 
tempt with  the  common  peo|ile  of  our  own,  already  too 
licentious,  and  prone  to  abolish  those  distinctions  which 
serve  as  the  basis  of  decorum,  order,  and  subordination. 

§  XIL  Homicide  is  the  reproach  of  England:  one 
would  imagine  there  is  something  in  the  climate  of  this 
countrv,  that  not  only  disposes  the  n.atives  to  this  inhuman 
outrage,  but  even  infects  foreigners  who  reside  among  them. 
Certain  it  is,  high  passions  will  break  out  into  the  most 
enormous  violence  in  that  country  where  they  are  least 
controlled  by  the  restraint  of  regulation  and  discipline  :  and 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  no  civilized  country  under  the 
sun  is  there  such  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  either  religious 
or  civil,  as  in  England.  The  month  of  August  produced 
a  remarkable  instance  of  desperate  revenue,  perpetrated  by 
one  Stirn,  a  native  of  Hesse  Cassel,  inflamed  and  exas- 
perated by  a  false  punctilio  of  honour.  This  unhappy 
young  man  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  possessea 
many  accomplishments  both  of  mind  and  person:  but  his 
character  was  distinguished  by  such  a  jealous  sensibility, 
as  rendered  him  unhaiipy  in  himself,  and  disagreeable  to 
his  acquaintance.  After  having  for  some  years  performed 
the  office  of  usher  in  a  boarding-school,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Matthews,  a  surgeon,  in  order  to 
teach  him  the  classics,  and  instruct  his  children  in  music, 
which  he  perfectly  understood.  He  had  not  long  resided 
in  his  family,  when  the  surgeon  took  umbrage  at  some 
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part  of  his  conduct,  ta.xed  him  roughly  witli  fraud  and  in- 
gratitude, and  insisted  upon  his  removing  to  auoi her  lodt;- 
ing.  VVhether  he  rejected  tliis  intimation,  or  found  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  another  apartment,  the  surgeon  resolved 
to  expel  liim  by  violence,  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  peace 
officer,  and  turned  hini  out  into  the  street  in  the  night, 
after  having  loaded  him  with  the  most  provoking  reproaches. 
These  injuries  and  disgraces  operating  upon  a  mind  jealous 
by  nature  and  galled  by  adversity,  uroduced  a  kind  of 
piirensv  of  resentment,  and  he  took  tlie  desperate  resolu- 
tion o?  sacrificing  Mr.  Matthews  to  his  revenge.  Ne.\t 
day,  having  provided  a  case  of  pistols,  and  charged  them 
for  the  occasion,  he  reinforced  his  rage  by  drinking  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  wine  ;  and  repaired  in  the  evening  to  a 
public-house  which  ilr.  JIatthews  frequented,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halton-Garden.  There  he  accordingly 
found  the  unhappy  victim  sitting  with  some  of  his  friends  ; 
and  the  surgeon,  instead  of  palliating  his  former  conduct, 
began  to  insult  him  afresh  with  the  most  opprobrious  invec- 
tive.s.  Slirn,  exasperated  by  this  additional  indignity,pulled 
his  pistol  from  his  bosom ;  shot  the  surgeon,  who  imme- 
diately expired ;  and  discharged  the  other  at  his  own 
breas^  though  his  confusion  was  such  that  it  did  not  take 
effect.  He  was  apprehended  on  the  spot,  and  conveved 
to  prison;  where,  for  some  days,  he  refused  all  kind  of 
sustenance,  but  afterwards  became  more  composed.  At 
his  trial  he  pleaded  insanity  of  mind ;  but  being  found 
guilty,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  tlie  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. That  same  evening  he  drank  poison  ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  remedies  that  could  be  administered,  died 
in  strong  convulsions.  His  body  was  publicly  dissected, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  afterwards  in- 
terred with  those  marks  of  indignity  which  are  reserved 
for  the  perpetrators  of  suicide. 

§  XIII.  VVe  shall  close  the  domestic  occurrences  of  this 
year  with  an  account  of  two  incidents,  which,  though  of  a 
very  different  nature  in  respect  of  each  other,  nevertheless 
concurred  in  demonstrating  that  the  internal  wealth  and 
vigour  of  the  nation  were  neither  drained  nor  diminished 
bj'  the  enormous  expense  and  inconveniences  of  the  war. 
Tlie  committee  appointed  to  manage  the  undertaking  for  a 
new  bridge  over  the  river  Thames  at  Blackfriars,  having 
received  and  examined  a  variety  of  plans  presented  by 
different  artists,  at  length  gave  the  preference  to  the  design 
of  one  Mr.  Mylne,  a  young  architect,  a  native  of  North 
Britain,  just  returned  from  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
at  Rome,  where  he  had  gaineii  the  prize  in  the  capital, 
which  the  academy  of  that  city  bestows  on  him  who  pro- 
duces the  most  beautiful  and  useful  plan  on  a  given  sub- 
ject of  architecture.  This  young  man  being  in  London, 
on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  was  advised  to  declare 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  superiiitendency  of  the  new 
bridge;  and  tlie  plan  which  he  presented  was  approved 
and  adopted.  The  place  being  already  ascertained,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Lonaon,  attended  by  tfie  committee,  and 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  repaired  to  Blackfriars,  and 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  bridge ;  placing  upon  it  a  plate, 
with  an  inscription,  which  does  more  honour  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  undertakers  than  to  the  classical  taste  of  the 
author.''  The  other  instance  that  denoted  the  wealth  and 
spirit  of  the  nation,  was  the  indifference  and  unconcern 
with  which  they  bore  the  loss  of  a  vast  magazine  of  naval 
stores  belonging  to  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  which, 
in  the  month  of  July,  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning;  and, 
consisting  of  combustibles,  burned  with  such  fury,  not- 
withstanding all  the  endeavours  of  the  workmen  in  the 
yard,  the  sailors  in  the  harbour,  and  the  troops  in  the 
town,  that,  before  a  stop  was  put  to  the  conflagration,  it 
had  consumed  a  variety  of  stores,  to  an  immense  value. 
The  damage,  however,  was  so  immediately  repaired,  that 
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it  had  no  sort  of  effect  in  disconcerting  any  plan,  or  even 

in  retarding  any  naval  preparation. 

>  Xl\'.  Hiiw-  important  these  preparations  must  have 
been,  may  be  judged  from  the  prodigious  increase  of  the 
navy,  which,  at  this  juncture,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ships  of  tlie  line,  besides  frigates,  fire-ships, 
slpops,  bombs,  and  tenders.  Of  these  capital  ships,  seven- 
teen were  stationed  in  the  East  Indies,  twenty  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  West  India  islands,  twelve  in  North  America, 
ten  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sixty-one  either  on  the  coast 
of  France,  in  the  harbours  of  England,  or  cruising  in  the 
English  seas  for  the  protection  of  the  British  commerce. 
Notwithstanding  these  numerous  and  powerful  armaments, 
the  enemy,  who  had  not  a  ship  of  the  line  at  sea,  were  so 
alert  with  their  small  privateers  and  armed  vessels,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
tenth  of  June,  they  had  made  prize  of  two  hundred  vessels 
belonging  to  great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  British  ships  taken  by  them,  from  the  first  dav  of 
June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
six,  to  the  first  of  June  in  the  present  year,  amounted  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  of  these, 
seventy-eight  were  privateers,  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  were  retaken,  and  about  the  same  number  ransomed. 
In  the  same  space  of  time,  the  British  cruisers  had  made 
captures  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  vessels,  including 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  privateers,  many  fishing  boats 
and  small  coasters,  the  value  of  which  hardly  defrayed  the 
expense  of  condemnation.  That  such  a  small  proportion 
of  ships  should  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, when  we  consider  the  terrible  shocks  their  com- 
merce had  previously  received,  and  the  great  number  of 
their  mariners  imprisoned  in  England  :  but  the  prodigious 
number  of  British  vessels  taken  by  their  petty  coasting 
prii'ateers,  in  the  face  of  such  mighty  armaments,  nume- 
rous cruisers,  and  convoys,  seems  to  argue,  that  either  the 
English  ships  of  war  were  inactive  or  improperly  disposed, 
or  that  the  merchants  hazarded  their  ships  w  ithout  convoy. 
Certain  it  is,  in  the  course  of  this  year  we  find  fewer  prizes 
taken  from  the  enemy,  and  fewer  exploits  achieved  at  sea. 
than  we  had  occasion  to  record  in  the  annals  of  the  past. 
Not  that  the  present  year  is  altogether  barren  of  events 
which  redound  to  the  honour  of  our  marine  commanders. 
We  have,  in  recounting  the  transactions  of  the  preceding 
year,  mentioned  a  small  armament  equipped  at  Dunkirk, 
under  the  command  of  M.  de  Thurot,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  commander  stationed  in  the 
Downs,  found  means  to  escape  from  the  harbour  in  the 
month  of  October  last,  and  arrived  at  Gottenburgh  in 
Sv^■eden,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bergen  in  Norway. 
His  instructions  were  to  make  occasional  descents  upon 
the  coast  of  Ireland  :  and,  by  dividing  the  troops,  and  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  government  in  that  kingdom, 
to  facilitate  the  enterprise  of  M.  de  Conflans,  the  fate  of 
which  we  have  already  narrated.  Tlie  original  armament 
of  Thurot  consisled  of  five  ships,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Mareschal  de  Belleisle,  was  mounted  witli  forty-four  guns ; 
the  Begon,  the  Blond,  the  Terpsichore,  had  thirty  guns 
each  ;  and  the  ilarante  carried  twenty-four.  The  number 
of  soldiers  put  on  board  this  little  fleet  did  not  e.xceed  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy,  exclusive  of  mariners, 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  ;  but  two  hundred  of  the 
troops  were  sent  sick  on  shore,  before  the  armament  sailed 
from  Dunkirk  ;  and  in  their  voyage  between  Gottenburgh 
and  Bergen,  thev  lost  company  of  the  Begon,  during  a  vio- 
lent storm.  Tlie  severity  of  "the  weather  detained  them 
nineteen  days  at  Bergen,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
set  sail  for  tlie  western  islands  of  Stotl  ind,  and  discovered 
the  northern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  latter  end  of  January, 
The  intention  of  Thurot  was  to  make  a  descent  about 
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Dcrry ;  but  before  this  design  could  be  executed,  the 
weallier  growing  tempestuous,  and  the  wind  blowini:  off 
shore,  thev  were  driven  out  to  sea,  and  in  the  niijht  lost 
sight  of  the  Marante,  which  never  joined  them  in  tlie  se- 
quel. After  havmg  been  tempest-beaten  for  some  time, 
and  exposed  to  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  provision,  the 
officers  requested  of  Tliurot  that  he  would  return  to  France, 
lest  thev  sliould  all  perish  by  famine ;  but  he  lent  a  deaf 
eqr  to  this  proposal,  and  frankly  told  them  he  could  not 
return  to  I" ranee  without  havini;  struck  some  stroke  for  the 
service  of  his  country.  Nevertheless,  in  hopes  of  meetinf; 
with  some  refreshment,  he  steered  to  the  island  of  Isla, 
where  the  troops  were  landed  :  and  here  they  found  black 
cattle,  and  a  small  supply  of  oatmeal,  for  which  they  paid 
a  reasonable  price  ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  TImrot  himself 
behaved  with  great  moderation  and  generosity. 

§  XV.  While  this  spirited  adventurer  struggled  with 
these  wants  and  difficulties,  his  arrival  in  those  seas  filled 
the  whole  kingdom  with  alarm.  Bodies  of  regular  troops 
and  militia  were  posted  along  the  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Scodand  ;  and  beside  the  squadron  ol  Commodore  Boys, 
who  saded  to  the  northward  on  purpose  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  other  ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  scour  the  British 
channel,  and  cruise  between  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
weather  no  sooner  permitted  TImrot  to  pursue  his  destina- 
tion, than  he  sailed  from  Isla  to  the  bay  of  Clarrickfergiis, 
in  Ireland,  and  made  all  the  necessary  pre|}arations  for  a 
descent ;  which  was  accordingly  efi'ected  with  six  hundieil 
men,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  .Jennings,  who  commanded  four  companies  of  raw 
undisciplined  men  at  Carrickferaus,  having  received  infor- 
mation that  three  ships  had  anchored  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  the  castle,  which  was  ruinous  and  defenceless, 
immediately  detached  a  party  to  make  observations,  and 
ordered  the  French  prisoners  there  confined  to  be  removed 
to  Belfast.  Meanwhile,  the  enemy  landing  without  opfio- 
sition,  advanced  towards  the  town,  which  they  found  as 
well  guarded  as  the  nature  of  the  place,  which  was  entirely 
open,  and  the  circumstances  of  tlie  English  commander, 
would  allow.  A  regular  attack  was  carried  on,  and  a 
spirited  defence  made,''  until  the  ammunition  of  the  Eng- 
lish failed :  then  Colonel  Jennings  retired  in  order  to  the 
castle,  which,  however,  was  in  all  respects  untenable  ;  for, 
besides  a  breach  in  the  wall  near  fifty  feet  wide,  they  found 
themselves  destitute  of  provision  and  ammunition.  Never- 
theless, they  repulsed  the  assailants  in  the  first  attack,  even 
after  the  gate  was  burst  open,  and  supplied  the  want  of 
shot  with  stones  and  rubbish.  At  length  die  colonel  and 
his  troops  were  obli'.;ed  to  surrender,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  be  sent  prisoners  to  France,  but  be  ran- 
somed, by  sending  thither  an  equal  number  of  French  pri- 
soners from  (heat  Britain  or  Ireland :  that  the  castle 
should  not  be  demolished,  nor  the  town  of  C'arrickfergns 
plundered  or  burned,  on  condition  that  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration should  furnish  the  French  troops  with  necessary 
provisions.  The  enemy,  after  this  exploit,  did  not  pre- 
sume to  advance  further  into  the  country ;  a  step  which 
indeed  they  could  not  have  taken  with  any  regard  to  their 
own  safety  :  for  by  this  lime  a  considerable  body  of  regu- 
lar troops  was  assembled  ;  and  the  people  of  the  country 
manifested  a  laudable  spirit  of  loyalty  and  resolution, 
crowding  in  great  numbers  to  Belfast,  to  offer  their  service 
against  the  invaders.  These  circutnstnnces,  to  which  the 
enemy  were  no  stran!;ers,  and  the  defeat  of  Conflans, 
which  they  had  also  learned,  obliged  them  to  quit  their 
conquest,  and  re-embark  with  some  precipitation,  after 
having  laid  Carrickfergus  under  moderate  contribution. 

§  XVI.  The  fate  they  escaped  on  shore  they  soon  met 
with  at  sea.  Captain  John  Elliot,  who  commanded  three 
frigates  at  Kinsale,  and  had  in  the  course  of  this  war  more 
than  once  already  distinguished  himself  even  in  his  early 
youth,  by  extraordinary  acts  of  valour,  was  informed  by  a 
despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, that  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  hay 


jin.  Wliile  llie  FrMicliantTKiiglish  werehnll)  ,  ^ 
I  io  one  of  the  streets,  a  lillle  rliilcl  ran  iilayfully  between  llicin.  liaviuK 
>  itiea  of  the  dancer  Io  wtiicli  it  was  exposed  ;  a  common  soliiii-r  ot  tlie 
enemy,  (jerceiving  Itie  life  of  this  poor  innocent  atstake,  crotinilcH  his  ()i 


advanced  deliberately  betw 


of  lire,  took  up  the  child  in  ill 


of  Carrickfergus  ;  and  thither  he  immediately  shaped  his 
course  in  the  ship  v'F.olus,  accompanied  by  the  I'allas  and 
Brilliant,  under  die  command  of  the  Captains  Clements 
and  I.ogie.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February  they 
descried  the  enemy  and  gave  chase  in  sight  of  die  isle  of 
Man  ;  and,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  C'aptain  Elliot,  in 
his  own  ship,  engaged  the  Belleisle,  commanded  hy  TIm- 
rot, although  considerably  his  superior  in  streniith  of  men, 
number  of  guns,  and  weight  of  metal.  In  a  few  minuteg- 
his  consorts  were  also  engaged  with  the  other  two  ships  of 
the  enemy.  After  a  warm  action,  maintained  with  great 
spirit  on  all  sides  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  Captain  Elliot's 
lieutenant  bo.arded  the  Belleisle  ;  and,  striking  her  colours 
with  his  own  hand,  the  commander  submitted  :  his  exam- 
ple was  immediately  followed  by  the  other  I'rench  captains, 
and  the  English  commodore,  taking  possession  of  his 
prizes,  conveyed  them  into  the  bay  of  Ilamsay,  in  the  isle 
of  Man,  dial  their  damage  might  be  repaired.  Though 
the  Belleisle  was  very  leaky,  and  had  lost  her  boltsprit, 
mizen-mast,  and  main-yaril,  in  all  probability  the  victory 
would  not  have  been  so  easily  obtained,  had  not  the  gallant 
Thurot  fallen  during  the  action.  The  victor  had  not  even 
the  consolation  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  his  brave 
enemy  ;  for  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  own 
people,  in  the  hurry  of  the  engagement.  The  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  English  did  not  exceed  forty  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, whereas  above  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  slain 
and  disabled.  The  service  performed  on  this  occasion  was 
deemed  so  essential  to  the  peace  and  commerce  of  Ireland, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  kinirdom 
were  voted  to  the  conquerors  of  Thurot,  as  well  as  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Jennings,  for  his  spirited  behaviour  at 
Carrickfergus ;  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork  was 
presented  in  silver  boxes  to  the  Captains  Elliot,  Cjlements, 
and  Logic.  The  name  of  Thurot  was  become  terrible  to 
all  the  trading  sea-ports  of  fjreat  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and 
therefore  the  defeat  and  capture  of  his  squadron  were  cele- 
brated with  as  hearty  rejoicings  as  the  most  important 
victory  could  have  produced. 

§  X\TI.  In  the  beginning  of  April  anoOier  engagement 
between  four  frigates,  still  more  equally  matched,  had  a 
different  issue,  though  not  less  honourable  for  the  British 
commanders.  Captain  Skinner  of  the  Biddeford,  and 
Captain  Kennedy  of  the  Flamhorough,  both  frigates,  sailed 
on  a  cruise  from  Lisbon  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  April 
fell  in  with  two  large  French  frigates,  convoy  to  a  fleet  of 
merchant  ships,  which  the  English  captains  immediately 
resolved  to  engage.  Tlie  enemy  did  not  decline  the  battle, 
which  besian  about  half  an  hour  after  six  in  the  evening, 
and  raged  with  great  fury  till  eleven.  By  this  time  the 
Flamborougli  had  lost  sight  of  the  Biddeford  ;  and  the 
frigate  with  which  Captain  Kennedy  was  engaged  bore 
away  with  all  the  sail  she  could  carry.  He  pursued  her 
till  noon  the  nextdav,  when  she  had  left  him  so  far  astern, 
that  he  lost  sight  of  her,  and  returned  to  Lisbon,  with  the 
loss  of  fifteen  men  killed  and  wounded,  including  the 
lieutenant  of  marines,  and  considerable  damage  both  in 
her  hull  and  rigging.  In  three  davs  he  was  joined  by  the 
Biddeford,  who  had  also  compelled  her  antaL'onist  to  give 
way,  and  pursued  her  till  she  was  out  of  sigiit.  In  about 
an  hour  after  the  action  began.  Captain  Skinner  was  killed 
bv  a  cannon  ball ;  and  the  command  devolved  to  Lieutenant 
KnoUis,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Banbury,'^  who  maintained  the 
battle  with  great  spirit,  even  after  he  was  wounded,  until 
he  received  a  second  shot  in  his  body,  which  proved  mor- 
tal. Then  the  master  assuming  the  direction,  continued 
the  enaagement  with  equal  resolution  until  the  enemy 
made  his  escape ;  which  he  the  more  easily  accomplished, 
as  the  Biddeford  was  disabled  in  her  masts  and  rigging. 

§  XVIII.  The  bravery  of  five  Irislimen  and  a  boy  be- 
longing to  the  crew  of  a  ship  from  Waterford,  deserves 
commemoration.  The  vessel,  in  her  return  from  Bilboa, 
laden  with  brandy  and  iron,  beins:  taken  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer off'  Usiiant,  about  the  middle  of  April,  the  captors 


ed  his  musket  and  renewer.  ...,  ..„ ,. 

c  Five  sons  of  this  nobleman  were  remarkably  dislingnisheil  ni  tin 
The  lourlh  anil  6llh  were  danserously  wounded  at  the  baltic  of  Minilen  ; 
the  second  was  hurt  in  the  reduction  of  Oiiadalonpe;  I/)rd  Wallinelord. 
Ilie  eldest,  received  a  shot  at  Carriclifergus  ;  and  the  third  was  slam  in 
this  engagemeDt. 
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removed  the  master,  and  all  the  hands  but  these  five  men 
and  the  boy,  wlio  were  left  to  assist  nine  Frenchmen  ni 
navigating  the  vessel  to  France.  These  stout  Hiiiernians 
immediately  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection,  and  executed 
it  with  success.  Four  of  the  French  marines  being  below 
deck,  three  aloft  among  the  rigguig,  one  at  the  helm,  and 
another  walkmg  tlie  deck,  Brian,  who  headed  the  enter- 
prise, tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  French  steersman,  seized 
nis  pistol,  and  discharged  it  at  him  who  walked  the  deck  ; 
but  missing  the  mark,  he  knocked  him  down  with  the  bul- 
end  of  the  piece.  At  the  same  time  hallooing  to  his  con- 
federates below,  they  assailed  the  enemy  with  their  own 
broad  swords;  and  soon  compelling  them  to  submit,  came 
upon  deck,  and  shut  the  hatches.  Brian  being  now  in 
possession  of  the  (|uarter-deck,  those  who  were  aloft  called 
for  quarter,  and  surrendered  without  opposition.  The 
Irish  having  thus  obtained  a  complete  victory,  almost 
without  bloodshed,  and  secured  the  prisoners,  another  dif- 
ficulty occurred:  neitlier  Brian  nor  any  of  his  associates 
could  read  or  write,  or  knew  the  least  principle  of  naviga- 
tion ;  but  supposing  his  course  to  be  north,  he  steered  at 
a  venture,  and  the  first  land  he  made  was  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Youghall,  where  he  happily  aiTived  with  his 
prisoners. 

§  XIX.  The  only  considerable  damage  sustained  by  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  since  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  was  the  loss  of  the  Hamillies,  a  magnificent  ship  of 
the  second  rate,  belonging  to  the  squadron  which  Admiral 
Boscawen  commanded  on  the  coast  of  France,  in  order  to 
watch  the  motions  and  distress  the  commerce  of  that  rest- 
less, enterprising  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  February  a 
series  of  stormy  weather  obliged  the  admiral  to  return 
from  the  bay  of  Quiberon  to  Plymouth,  where  he  arrived 
with  much  difficulty  :  but  the  Ramillies  overshot  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sound  ;  and  being  embayed  near  a  point 
called  the  Bolt-head,  about  four  leagues  higher  up  the 
channel,  was  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks,  after  all 
her  anchors  and  cables  had  given  way.  All  her  officers 
and  men,  amounting  to  seven  hundred,  perished  on  this 
occasion,  except  one  midshipman  and  twenty-five  ma- 
riners, who  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  themselves  by 
leaping  on  the  rocks  as  the  hull  was  thrown  forwards,  and 
raised  up  by  the  succeeding  billows.  Such  were  the  most 
materia!  transactions  of  the  year  relating  to  the  British 
empire  in  the  seas  of  Europe. 

§  XX.  We  shall  now  transport  the  reader  to  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  which,  as  the  theatre  of  war,  still 
maintained  its  former  importance.  The  French  emissa- 
ries from  the  province  of  Louisiana  had  exercised  their 
arts  of  insinuation  with  such  success  among  the  Cherokees, 
a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  of  Indians  settled  on  the 
confines  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  that  they  had  infringed 
the  peace  with  the  English  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  year,  and  begun  hostilities  by  plundering,  massacring, 
and  scalping  several  British  subjects  of  the  more  southern 
provinces.  Mr.  Lyttleton,  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
naving  received  information  of  these  outrages,  obtained  the 
necessary  aid  from  the  assembly  of  his  province,  for  main- 
taining a  considerable  body  of  forces,  which  was  raised 
with  great  expedition.  He  marched  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  provincials,  rein- 
forced with  three  hundred  regular  troops,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  the  country  possessed  by  the  Che- 
rokees, who  were  so  much  intimidated  by  his  vigour  and 


accompaoied  by  Ensign  Bell,  Dopiiarty,  and  I'oster  the  niterprelei ,  Ucun- 
nastota  told  liini  lie  hail  somethinsol"  consequence  to  inip.-irt  tntlit- Knvcrnnr. 
whom  he  proposed  to  visit,  and  desired  Ue  ini^lit  lie  -hm.-ii.Ii-h  l.\  n  wlntf 
man,  as  a  safeguard.  'I  he  lieutenant  assuring  liiin  Iii'  ^i  oil. I  l<.i> .  :i  ^.,ti 
guard,  the  Indian  declared  he  would  then  go  and  c.iii  i    i  '  :   >  i  i     . 

so  saying,  he  swung  a  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  as  .1  1  n  i  ,  ,  ;  1  ,  :  . 
diately    twenty-hve  or   thirty  muskets,  from    different   ,1  ni    i^,  .i.i.    ,  u .  i  m 

discharged  at  the  Enslish  officers.    Mr.  Cotlymore  Irene. I  .,  ,1 u  liii 

lett  breast,  and  in  a  tew  days  expired  ;  Mr.  Bell  was  iM.on.led  in  llie  calf 
of  the  leg,  and  Ihe  interpicler  in  the  buttock.  Ensign  .Milne,  who  re- 
mained in  the  fort,  whs  no  sooner  informed  of  this  treacher>'.  than  he 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  shackle  the  hostages ;  in  the  execution  ot  which  order 
one  man  was  killed  up<in  the  spot,  and  another  wounded  in  his  lorehead 
lawk  ;  circumstances  which,  added  to  the  murder  of  the  lieu- 
}  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  judged  absolutely 
4« 


despatch,  that  they  sent  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  was  re-established  by  a  new  treaty  dic- 
tatetl  by  the  English  governor.  They  obliged  themselves 
to  renounce  the  French  interest,  to  deliver  up  all  the  spies 
and  emissaries  of  that  nation  then  resident  among  them  ; 
to  surrender  to  justice  those  of  their  own  people  who  had 
been  concerned  in  murdering  and  scalping  the  British  sub- 
jects ;  and  for  the  performance  of  these  articles  two-and- 
twenty  of  their  head  men  were  put  as  hostages  into  the 
hands  of  the  governor.  .So  little  regard,  however,  was 
paid  by  these  savages  to  this  solemn  accommodation,  that 
Mr.  Lyttleton  had  been  returned  but  a  few  days  from  their 
country,  when  they  attempted  to  surprise  the  English  fort 
Prmce  George,  near  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  by  going 
thither  in  a  body,  on  pretence  of  delivering  up  some  mur- 
derers ;  but  the  commanding  officer,  perceiving  some  sus- 
picious circumstances  in  their  behaviour,  acted  with  such 
vigilance  and  circumspection,  as  entirely  frustrated  their 
design."!  Thus  disappointed,  they  wreaked  their  vengeance 
upon  the  English  subjects  trading  in  their  country,  all  of 
whom  they  butchered  without  mercy.  Not  contented 
with  this  barbarous  sacrifice,  they  made  incursions  to  the 
British  settlements  at  the  Long  Lanes,  and  the  forks  of 
the  Broad  river,  and  massacred  about  forty  defenceless 
colonists,  who  reposed  themselves  in  full  security  on  the 
peace  so  lately  ratified.  As  views  of  interest  could  not 
nave  induced  them  to  act  111  this  manner,  and  tlieir  revenge 
had  not  been  inflamed  by  any  fresh  provocation,  these 
violences  must  be  imputed  to  the  instigation  of  French 
incendiaries;  and  too  plainly  evinced  the  necessity  of 
crowning  our  American  conquests  with  the  reduction  of 
Louisiana,  from  whence  these  emissaries  were  undoubt- 
edly despatched. 

§  XXI.  The  cruelty  and  mischief  with  which  the  Chero- 
kees prosecuted  their  renewed  hostilities,  alarmed  all  the 
southern  colonies  of  the  English ;  and  application  was 
made  for  assistance  to  Mr.  Amherst,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  king's  forces  in  America.  He  forthwith  de- 
tached twelve  hundred  chosen  men  to  South  Carolina, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Montgomery,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  an  officer  of  approved  conduct  and 
distinguished  gallantry.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Charles-town,  he  advanced  to  Ninety-six,  and  proceeded 
to  Twelve-mile  river,  which  he  passed  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  without  opposition.  He  continued  his  route  by 
forced  marches  until  he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  Indian  town  called  Little  Keowee,  where  he  encamped 
in  an  advantageous  situation.  Having  reason  to  believe 
the  enemy  were  not  yet  apprized  (jf  his  coming,  he  resolved 
to  rush  upon  them  in  the  night  by  surprise.  With  this 
view,  leaving  his  tents  standing  with  a  sufficient  guard  for 
the  camp  and  waggons,  he  marched  through  the  woods 
towards  the  Cherokee  town  of  l^statoe,  at  the  distance  of 
five-and-twenty  miles :  and  in  his  route  detached  a  com- 
pany of  light  infantry  to  destroy  the  village  of  Little 
KetJwee,  where  they  were  received  with  a  smart  fire ;  but 
they  rushed  in  witti  their  bayonets,  and  all  the  men  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  main  body  proceeded  straight  tu 
Estatoe,  which  they  reached  in  the  morning;  but  it  had 
been  abandoned  aliiout  half  an  hour  before  their  arrival. 
Some  few  of  the  Indians,  who  had  not  time  to  escape, 
were  slain  ;  and  the  town,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
houses,  well  stored  with  provision,  ammunition,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  was  first  plundered,  and  then  reduced 


necessary  to  put  the  hostages  to  deatli  witimn 
evening  a  party  of  Indians   apprnt.  l.i   vu- 
pieces,  cried  aloud  in  ihe  Cherok.'-  1 
shall  be  assisted."    Then  Iheybf^^i' 
niyht  upon  the  fort,  without  aoint;  n  ■    ■ 
Concerted  bptweeD  them  and  llie  liii  I    -         i  i 

hesitation.     In  tlie 
I  tiruiK  two  signal 
mantully,  and  you 
Dniiniied   firing  all 
[hat  a  design  was 
inly  from  the  nature 

of  thi.s  ;)ssault ;  and  this  supp'-^N'  .. 

mo  a  certainty  m-xt 

.>  lilt 


liperi 


■eap.i 


■  Mari:ti,the  tort  of 
lundrtd  Ulierokef  1  ndians  w  ilh  musketry, 
that  tliey  were  forced  to  retire  with  soriie 
_  _j  tlie  open  country,  burning  and  lavafiinff 
s  belonging  to  luiglisli  settlers  in  this  part  ot 


le  tountry,  ami  all  alone  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.  Nut  contented  witli 
illagin''  an<l  destioying  "the  hahitations,  they  wantoned  in  the  most  hor- 
hie  barbarities  ;  an.!  their  motions  wire  so  secret  and  sudden,  that  it  was 
npossible  for  the  inhabitants  to  know  where  the  storm  would  burst,  oi  take 
roper  precautions  for  thoir  own  defence  ;  so  tliat  a  great  number  of  the 
ick  settlementb  were  totally  abandoned. 
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to  ashes ;  some  of  the  wrelclicd  inliabitants  wlio  concealed 
themselves  pevishing  in  the  flames.  It  was  necessary  to 
strike  a  terror  into  those  saviiges  bv  some  examples  of 
severitv  ;  anil  the  soldiers  became  deaf  to  all  the  svicses- 
tions  of  mercy  when  they  found  in  one  of  the  Indian 
towns  the  body  of  an  Englishman,  whom  they  had  put  to 
the  torture  that  very  mormns.  Colonel  Montgomery  fol- 
lowed up  his  blow  with  surprising  rapidity.  In  the  space 
of.a  few  hours  he  destroyed  Sugar-town,  which  was  as 
large  as  Estatoe,  and  every  village  and  house  in  tlie  Lower 
Nation.  The  Indian  villages  in  this  part  of  the  world 
were  agreeably  situated,  generally  consisting  of  about  one 
hundred  houses,  neatly  and  commodiously  built,  and  well 
supplied  with  provision.  They  had  in  particular  large 
magazines  of  corn,  which  were  consumed  in  the  flames. 
All  the  men  that  were  taken  suffered  immediate  death; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had  escaped  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  In  many  houses  the  beds  were  yet 
warm,  and  the  tables  spread  with  victuals.  i\lany  loaded 
guns  went  off  while  tlie  houses  were  burning.  The  savages 
had  not  time  to  save  their  most  valuable  effects.  The 
soldiers  found  some  money,  three  or  four  watclies,  a  good 
quantity  of  wampum,  clothes,  and  peltry.  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery having  thus  taken  vengeance  on  the  perfidious 
Cherokees,  at  the  expense  of  five  or  six  men  killed  or 
wounded,  returned  to  Fort  Prince  George,  with  about 
fortv  Indian  women  and  children,  whom  he  had  made 
prisoners.  Two  of  their  warriors  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
desired  to  inform  their  nation,  that  though  they  were  now 
in  the  power  of  the  English,  they  might  still,  on  their 
submission,  enjoy  tbe  blessing  of  peace.  As  the  chief 
called  AttakuUakulla,  alias  the  little  Carpenter,  who  had 
signed  the  last  treatv,  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  countrymen,  and  had  done  many  good  offices  to  the 
English  since  the  renovation  of  the  war,  he  was  now  given 
to  understand  tliat  he  might  come  down  with  some  other 
chiefs  to  treat  of  an  accommodation,  which  would  be 
granted  to  the  Cherokees  on  his  account ;  but  that  the 
negociation  must  be  begun  in  a  few  days,  otherwise  all  the 
towns  in  the  L'pper  Nation  would  be  ravaged,  and  reduced 
to  ashes. 

§  XXII.  Tliese  intimations  having  produced  little  or  no 
effect,  Colonel  Montgomery  resolved  to  make  a  second 
irruption  into  the  middle  settlements  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  began  his  march  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  Captain  Morrison,  of  the  advanced 
party,  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  thicket,  and  the  firing 
became  so  troublesome  that  his  men  gave  way.  The 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  being  detached  to  sustain 
them,  continued  to  advance,  notwithstanding  the  fire  from 
the  woods  ;  until,  from  a  rising  ground,  they  discovered  a 
body  of  the  enemy.  These  they  immediately  attacked, 
and  obliged  to  retire  into  a  swamp ;  which,  when  the  rest 
of  the  troops  came  up,  they  were,  after  a  short  resistance, 
compelled  to  abandon  t  but  as  the  country  was  difficult 
and  the  path  extremely  narrow,  the  forces  suffered  on  their 
march  from  the  fire  of  scattered  parties  who  concealed 
themselves  behind  trees  and  bushes.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Etchowee,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  forsaken  after  having  removed  eveiT  thing  of  value. 
Here,  while  the  army  encamped  on  a  small  plain,  sur- 
rounded bv  hills,  it  was  incommoded  by  volleys  from  the 
enemy,  which  wounded  some  men,  and  killed  several 
horses.  They  were  even  so  daring  as  to  attack  the  piquet 
guard,  which  repulsed  them  willi  diflSculty  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  their  parties  declined  an  open  engagement. 
Colonel  Montgomery,  sensibfe  that,  as  many  horses  were 
killed  or  disabled,  he  could  not  proceed  further  without 
leaving  his  provisions  behind,  or  abandoning  the  wounded 
men  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  a  savage  enemy,  resolved  to 
return  ;  and  began  his  retreat  in  the  night,  that  he  might 
be  less  disturbed  by  the  Indians.  Accordingly,  he  pur- 
sued his  route  for  two  days  without  interniption  ;  but 
afterwards  sustained  some  straggling  fires  from  the  woods, 
though  the  parties  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  flight  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  In  the  beginning  of  July  he  arrived  at 
Fort  Prince  George ;  this  expedition  having  cost  him  about 
seventy  men  killed  and  wounded,  including  five  officers. 

§  XXIII.  In  revenge  for  these  calamities,  the  Cherokees 
assembled   to  a  considerable  number,  and  formed  the 


blockade  of  Fort  Loudoun,  a  small  fortification  near  the 
confines  of  N'irginia,  defended  by  an  inconsiderable  garri- 
son, ill  supplied  witli  provision  and  necessaries.  After 
having  sustained  a  long  siege,  and  being  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress.  Captain  Deinere,  the  commander,  held  a 
council  of  war  with  the  other  officers,  to  deliberate  upon 
their  present  situation ;  when  it  appeared  that  their  pro- 
visions  were  entirely  exhausted  ;  that  they  had  subsi-ted  a 
considerable  time  without  bread  upon  horse  flesh,  and 
such  supplies  of  pork  and  beans  as  the  Indian  women 
could  introduce  by  stealth ;  that  the  men  were  so  weak- 
ened with  famine  and  fatigue,  that  in  a  little  time  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do  duty ;  tliat,  for  two  nights  past, 
considerable  parties  had  deserted,  and  some  thrown  them- 
selves upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  that  the  garrison  in 
general  threatened  to  abandon  the  officers,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  woods ;  and  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  relief,  their  communication  having  been  long  cut  off 
from  all  the  British  settlements :  for  these  reasons  they 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
prolong  their  defence  ;  tliat  they  should  accept  of  an  hon- 
ourable capitulation ;  and  Captain  Stuart  should  be  sent 
to  treat  with  the  warriors  and  the  head  men  of  the  Chero- 
kees, about  the  conditions  of  their  surrender.  This  officer 
being  accordingly  despatched  with  full  powers,  obtained 
a  capitulation  of  the  Indians,  by  which  the  garrison  was 
permitted  to  retire.  The  Indians  desired  that,  when  they 
arrived  at  Keowee,  the  Cherokee  prisoners  confined  at 
that  place  should  be  released,  all  hostilities  cease,  a  lasting 
accommodation  be  re-established,  and  a  regulated  trade  re- 
vived. In  consequence  of  this  treatv  the  garrison  evacuated 
the  fort,  and  had  marched  about  fifteen  miles  on  their  re- 
turn to  Carolina,  when  they  were  surrounded  and  surprised 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  who  massacred  all  the  officers 
except  Captain  Stuart,  and  slew  five-and-twenty  of  the 
soldiers :  tlie  rest  were  made  jirisoners,  and  distributed 
among  the  different  towns  and  villages  of  the  nation. 
Captain  Stuart  owed  his  life  to  the  generous  intercession 
of  the  little  Carpenter,  who  ransomed  him  at  the  price  of 
all  he  could  command,  and  conducted  him  safe  to  Holston 
river,  where  he  found  Major  Lewis  advanced  so  far  with  a 
body  of  \irginians.  The  savages,  encouraged  by  their 
success  at  Fort  Loudoun,  undertook  the  siege  of  Ninetv- 
six,  and  other  small  fortifications  ;  but  retired  precipitately 
on  the  approach  of  a  body  of  provincials. 

§  XXl  V.  In  the  meantime,  tlie  British  interest  and  em- 
pire were  firmly  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  by 
the  prudence  and  conduct  of  Major-General  Stanwix,  who 
had  passed  the  winter  at  Pittsburgh,  formerly  Du  Quesne, 
and  employed  that  time  in  the  most  effectual  manner  for 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  repaired  the  old  works, 
established  posts  of  communication  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Monongahein,  mounted  the  bastions  that  cover  the  isth- 
mus with  artillery,  erected  c;isements,  store-houses,  and 
barracks  for  a  numerous  garrison,  and  cultivated  with 
equal  diligence  and  success  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
the  Indians.  The  happy  consequence  of  these  measures 
were  soon  apparent  in  the  production  of  a  considerable 
trade  between  the  natives  ana  the  merchants  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  in  the  perfect  security  of  about  four  thousand  settlers, 
who  now  returned  to  the  quiet  possession  of  the  lands  from 
whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the  enemy  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

§  XXV.  The  incidents  of  the  war  were  much  more  im- 
portant and  decisive  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  this 
great  continent.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Brigadier- 
General  Murray  was  left  to  command  the  garrison  of  Que- 
bec, amounting  to  about  six  thousand  men  :  that  a  strong 
squadron  of  ships  vfas  stationed  at  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Colvil,  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced officer,  who  had  instructions  to  revisit  Quebec 
in  the  beginning  of  summer,  as  soon  as  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence should  be  navigable  ;  and  that  General  Amherst, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  America,  wintered 
in  New  York  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  assemble  his 
troops  in  the  spring,  and  recommence  his  operations  for 
the  entire  reduction  of  Canada.  General  Murray  neglect- 
ed no  step  that  could  be  taken  by  the  most  vigilant  officer 
for  maintaining  the  important  conquest  of  Quebec,  and 
subduing  all  the  Lower  Canada;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
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actually  siibmittecl,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Great  Bntain.i"  The  garrison,  however,  within 
the  walls  of  Quebec,  suffered  greatly  from  the  excessive 
cold  in  the  winter,  and  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fresh 
provisions ;  insomuth  that  before  the  end  of  April,  one 
thousand  soldiers  were  dead  of  tlie  scurvy,  and  twice  that 
number  rendered  until  for  service.  Such  was  the  situation 
of  the  garrison,  when  Mr.  Murray  received  undoubted  in- 
telligence that  the  French  commander,  ihe  Chevalier  de 
Levis,  was  employed  in  assembling  his  army,  which  had 
been  cantoned  in  the  neiiihboiirhood  of  Montreal ;  that 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  he  had  completed  his 
eight  battalions,  regimented  forty  companies  of  the  troops 
de  Colonie,  and  determined  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  whenever  the  river  St.  Lawrence  should  be  clear 
of  ice,  that  he  could  use  his  four  frigates,  and  other 
vessels,  by  means  of  which  he  was  entirely  master  of  the 
river. 

§  XXXVI.  The  brigadier,  considering  the  city  of  Que- 
bec as  no  other  than  a  strong  cantonment,  had  projected  a 
plan  of  defence,  by  extending  lines,  and  intrenching  his 
troops  on  the  heights  of  Abraliam,  which,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  hundred  paces,  entirely  commanded  the  ramparts 
of  the  citv,  and  might  have  been  defended  by  a  small  force 
against  a  formidable  army.  Fascines,  and  every  other  ne- 
cessary for  this  work,  had  been  provided ;  and  in  the 
month  of  April  the  men  were  set  at  work  upon  the  pro- 
jected lines ;  but  the  earth  was  so  liardened  by  the  frost, 
that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  proceed.  Being  inform- 
ed on  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth,  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  at  Point  au  Tremble,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
men,  with  five  hundred  savages,  he  ordered  all  the  bridges 
over  the  river  Cagrouge  to  be  broken  down,  secured  the 
landing-places  at  Sylleri  and  the  Fonlon ;  and  next  day, 
marching  in  person  with  a  strong  detachment  and  two 
field-pieces,  took  possession  of  an  advantageous  situation, 
and  thus  defeated  the  scheme  which  the  French  commander 
had  laid  for  cutting  off  the  posts  which  the  English  had 
established.  These  being  all  withdrawn,  the  brigadier  that 
same  afternoon  marched  back  to  Quebec,  with  little  or  no 
loss,  although  his  rear  was  harassed  by  the  enemy.  Here 
he  formed  a  resolution  which  has  been  censured  by  some 
critics  in  war,  as  a  measure  that  savoured  more  of  youtliful 
impatience  and  over-boiling  courage,  than  of  thai  militarv 
discretion,  which  ought  to  distinguish  a  commander  in  such 
a.  delicate  situation  ;  but  it  is  more  easy  to  censure  with 
an  appearance  of  reason,  than  to  act  in  such  circumstances 
with  any  certainty  of  success.  Rlr.  Murray,  in  his  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  declared  that,  although  the  enemy 
were  greatly  superior  to  him  in  number,  yet,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  the  English  forces  were  habituated  to  victory, 
that  they  were  provided  with  a  fine  train  of  field  artillery, 
that,  in  shutting  them  at  once  within  the  walls,  he  should 
have  risked  his  whole  stake  on  the  single  chance  of  de- 
fending a  wretched  fortification ;  a  chance  which  could 
not  be  much  lessened  by  an  action  in  the  field,  though  such 
an  action  would  double  the  chance  of  success  :  for  these 
reasons  he  determined  to  hazard  a  battle ;  should  the 
event  prove  unprosperous,  he  resolved  to  hold  out  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity  ;  tlien  to  retreat  to  the  isle  of 
Orleans,  or  Coudres,  with  the  remainder  of  the  earrison, 
and  there  wait  for  a  reinforcement.  In  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  over-night :  and 

e  The  earrison  <if  Quebec,  during  the  winter,  repaired  above  five  liumlred 
bouses,  wtiich  lladbeeodHiiia;^ed  iiy  the  F.nslisb  (Miinon,  built eii>lit  redoubts 
of  wood,  taised  loot-banks  along  the  rain  parts,  opened  embrasures,  mount- 
ed artillery,  blocked  up  all  the  avenues  ot  the  suburbs  with  a  stockade,  re- 
mo-cd  eleven  months'  provisions  into  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and 
formed  a  magazine  of  four  thousand  fascines.  Two  hundred  men  were 
posted  at  St.  Foix,  and  twice  the  number  at  Lorette.  .Several  hundred 
men  marched  to  St.  Augustin,  brought  off  the  enemy's  advanced  guard, 
with  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  lly  these 
precautions  the  motions  of  the  French  were  observed,  the  avenues  of  Que- 
'ed.  and  their  dominion  secured  over  eleven  parishes,  which 


-  --.  _  sufficient  number  of  hand  sledges  were  made,  and  two  liumtred 
wood  fellei  s  set  at  work  in  the  forest  of  -St.  Foix,  where  plenty  of  fuel  was 
obtained  and  brought  into  the  several  regiments  by  the  men  that  were  not 
upon  duty.    A  detachment  of  two  huntlred  men  Dein?  sent  to  the  other 


on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  at  half  an  hour  after 
six  in  the  morning,  marched  out  with  his  little  army  of 
three  thousand  men,  which  he  formed  on  the  heights  in 
order  of  battle.  The  right  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel 
liurton,  consisted  of  the  regiments  of  Amiierst,  Anstruther, 
Webb,  and  the  second  battalion  of  royal  Americans  ;  the 
left,  under  Colonel  Eraser,  was  formed  of  the  regiments  of 
Kennedy,  Lascelles,  Townshend,  and  the  highlanders. 
Otwav's  regiment,  and  the  third  battalion  of  royal  Ameri- 
cans, constituted  the  coips  de  reserve.  Major  Dalllng's 
corps  of  liglit  infantry  covered  the  riglit  flank  ;  the  left  was 
secured  by  Captain  Huzzen's  company  of  rangers,  and  one 
hundred  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Don- 
ald Macdonald  ;  and  each  battalion  was  supplied  witli  two 
field-pieces.  Brigadier  Murray  having  reconnoitred  the 
enemy,  perceived  their  van  had  taken  possession  of  the 
rising  grounds  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  his  front ; 
but  tliat  their  army  was  on  the  march  in  one  column. 
Thinking  this  was  the  critical  niomeiit  to  attack  them  be- 
fore they  were  formed,  he  advanced  towards  tliem  with 
equal  order  and  expedition.  They  were  soon  driven  from 
the  heights,  though  not  witliout  a  warm  dispute;  during 
which  the  body  of  their  army  advanced  at  a  round  pace, 
and  formed  in  columns.  Their  van  consisted  of  ten  com- 
panies of  grenadiers,  two  of  volunteers,  and  four  hundred 
savages ;  eight  battalions,  formed  in  four  columns,  witli 
some  bodies  of  Canadians  in  the  intervals,  constituted  their 
main  body;  their  rear  was  composed  of  two  battalions, 
and  some  Canadians  in  the  flanks ;  and  two  thousand  Ca- 
nadians formed  the  reserve.  Their  whole  army  amounted 
to  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  men.  Major  Dalling,  with 
great  gallantry,  dispossessed  their  grenadiers  of  a  house 
and  windmill  which  they  occupied,  in  order  to  cover  their 
left  flank  ;  and  in  this  attack  the  major  and  some  of  his 
officers  were  wounded:  nevertheless,  the  light  infantry 
pursued  the  fugitives  to  a  corps  which  was  formed  to  sus- 
tain them  ;  then  the  pursuers  halted,  and  dispersed  along 
the  front  of  the  right :  a  circumstance  which  prevented  that 
wing  from  taking  advantage  of  the  first  impression  they 
had  made  on  the  left  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  light  infantry 
being  ordered  to  regain  the  flank,  were,  in  attempting 
this  motion,  furiously  charged,  and  thrown  into  disorder; 
then  they  retired  to  the  rear  in  such  a  shattered  condition, 
that  they  could  never  again  be  brought  up  during  the  whole 
action.  "Otway's  regiment  was  instantly  ordered  to  advance 
from  the  body  of  reserve,  and  sustain  the  right  wing,  which 
tlie  enemv  twice  in  vam  attempted  to  penetrate.  J\Iean- 
wliile  the  left  brigade  of  the  British  forces  did  not  remain 
inactive  :  they  had  dispossessed  the  French  of  two  re- 
doubts, and  sustained  with  undaunted  resolution  the  whole 
efTorts  of  the  enemy's  right,  until  they  were  fairly  fought 
down,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  reduced  to  a  handful, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  they  received  from  the  third 
battalion  of  royal  Americans,  which  had  been  stationed 
with  the  bodv  of  reserve,  as  well  as  from  Kennedy's  re- 
giment, posted  in  the  centre.  Tlie  French  attacked  with 
great  impetuosity ;  and  at  length  a  fresh  column  of  the 
regiment  de  Rousillon  penetrating  the  left  wing  of  the 
British  army,  it  gave  way ;  the  disorder  was  soon  com- 
municated to  the  right;  so  that  after  a  very  obstinate  dis- 
(lute,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  Brigadier 
Murray  was  obliired  to  quit  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  one 
thousand  men  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 


cessary  preparations  for  that  enterprise.  He  took  possession  of  Point  Levi, 
where  he  formed  a  magazine  of  provisions  ;  great  (lart  of  which,  however, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  river  was  froze  over 
Brigadier  Murray  despatched  thither  two  hundred  men  ;  at  whose  approach 
the  enemy  abandoned  their  magazine,  and  retreated  with  great  precipita- 
tion. Here  the  detachment  took  (lOst  in  a  church,  until  they  could  build 
two  wooden  redoubts,  and  mount  them  with  artillery.  In  the  meantime, 
the  enemy  returning  with  a  greater  force  to  recover  the  post,  some  battal- 
ions, with  the  light  infantry,  marched  over  the  ice,  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
communication  ;  but  they  fled  with  great  confusion,  and  atlei  wards  took 
post  at  St.  Michael,  at  a  considerable  distance  further  down  the  river.  They 
now  resolveil  lo  postpone  the  siege  of  Quebec,  that  they  might  carry  it  c 


I'hey  began  to  rig  their  ships,  repair  their  s 
St  bombs  and  bullets,  and  prepare  fascines  and  g'a- 
bions ;  while"  Brigadier  Murray  employed  bis  men  in  making  preparations 


craft,  build  galleys. 


Tremble,  St.  Augustin.  and  Le  Cdlvaire  ; 'the  mam  body  of  the; 
quartered  between  I'rois  Rivieres  aud  Jaques-Quartier.    Their  geneial  ha' 
4  Q  2 


possess  and  forti^  Cape  Rouse,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  landing  at  tliat 
place,  as  well  as  to  be  nearer  at  hand  to  ohservp  lh.-ir  motions  ;  out  when 
the  frost  broke  up.  so  that  their  ships  could  fall  down  tlie  river,  they  )an<)etl 
at  St.  Ausostin;  and  the  English  posts  were  abandoned  one  alter  anotlier, 
the  detathnienis  retiring  without  loss  into  the  city. 
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artillery.  Tlip  enemy  lost  twice  tlie  number  of  men,  and 
reaped  no  essential  advantas;es  from  their  victory. 

^  XW'll.  Mr.  Murray,  far  from  being  dispirited  by  his 
defeat,  no  sooner  retired  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  than 
lie  resolved  to  prosecute  the  fortifications  of  llie  place, 
wliioh  had  been  interrupted  by  the  seventy  of  the  winter ; 
and  the  soldiers  exerted  themselves  with  incredible  alacrity, 
not  only  in  labouring  at  the  works,  but  also  in  the  defence 
of  Uhe  town,  before  which  die  enemy  had  opened  trenches 
on  the  very  evening  of  the  battle.  Three  ships  anchored 
at  the  Foulon  below  their  camp ;  and  for  several  days  they 
were  employed  in  landing  their  cannon,  mortars,  and  am- 
munition. "Meanwhile  they  worked  incessantly  at  their 
trenches  before  the  town  ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
May  opened  one  bomb  battery,  and  three  batteries  of  can- 
non. Brigadier  Murray  made  the  necessary  dispositions 
to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity ;  lie  raised  two 
cavaliers,  contrived  some  outworks,  and  planted  the  ram- 
parts with  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pieces  of  artillery, 
drairged  thither  mostly  by  the  soldiery.  Though  the  enemy 
cannonaded  the  place  with  great  vivacity  the  first  day, 
their  fire  soon  slackened  ;  and  their  batteries  were,  in  a 
manner,  silenced  by  the  superior  fire  of  the  garrison ; 
nevertheless,  Quebec  would,  in  all  probability,  have  re- 
verted to  its  former  owners,  had  a  French  fleet  from  Eu- 
rope got  the  start  of  an  English  squadron  in  sailing  up  the 
river. 

§  XXVIII.  Lord  Colville  had  sailed  from  Halifax, 
with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  April ;  but  was  retarded  in  his  passage  by  thick 
fogs,  contrary  winds,  and  great  shoals  of  ice  floating  down 
the  river.  Commodore  Swanton,  who  had  sailed  from 
England  with  a  small  reinforcement,  arrived  about  the 
beginning  of  May  at  the  isle  of  Bee,  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, where,  with  two  ships,  he  purposed  to  wait  for  the 
rest  of  his  squadron,  which  had  separated  from  him  in  the 
passage:  but  one  of  these,  the  Lowestoff",  commanded  by 
Captain  Deane,  had  entered  the  harbour  of  Quebec  on 
the  ninth  day  of  May,  and  communicated  to  the  governor 
the  joyful  news  that  the  squadron  was  arrived  in  the  river. 
Commodore  Swanton  no  sooner  received  intimation  that 
Quebec  was  besieged,  than  he  sailed  up  the  river  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  on  the  fifteenth,  in  the  evening, 
anchored  above  Point  Levi.  The  brigadier  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  French  squadron  above  the  town 
might  be  removed,  the  commodore  ordered  Captain  Schom- 
berg  of  the  Diana,  and  Captain  Deane  of  the  Lowestoff,  to 
slip  their  cables  early  next  mornhig,  and  attack  the  enemy's 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  two  armed  ships,  and  a 
great  number  of  smaller  vessels.  They  were  no  sooner  in 
motion  than  the  French  ships  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
One  of  their  frigates  was  driven  on  the  rocks  above  Cape 
Diamond  ;  the  other  ran  ashore,  and  was  burned  at  Point 
au  Tremble,  about  ten  leagues  above  the  town ;  and  all 
the  other  vessels  were  taken  or  destroyed, 

§  XXIX.  The  enemy  were  so  confounded  and  dispirited 
by  this  disaster,  and  the  certain  information  that  a  strong 
English  fleet  was  already  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  that 
in  the  following  night  they  raised  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
and  retreated  with  great  precipitation,  leaving  their  pro- 
visions, implements,  and  artillery  to  Governor  Murray, 
who  had  intended  to  make  a  vigorous  sally  in  the  morning, 
and  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
which,  from  the  information  of  prisoners  and  deserters,  he 
conceived  to  be  a  very  practicable  sclieme.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  selected  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  alrearly 
under  arms,  when  a  lieutenant,  whom  he  had  sent  out  with 
a  detachment  to  amuse  the  enemy,  came  and  assured  him 
that  their  trenches  were  abandoned.  He  instantly  marched 
out  of  Quebec  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  in  hopes  of  over- 
taking and  making  an  impression  on  their  rear,  that  he 
might  have  ample  revenge  for  his  late  discomfiture;  but 
they  had  passed  the  river  Caprouge  before  he  could  come 
up  with  their  army  ;  however,  he  took  some  prisoners,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  including  their  tents,  stores, 
magazines  of  provision  and  ammunition,  with  thirty-four 
pieces  of  battering  cannon,  ten  field  pieces,  six  mortars,  four 
petards,  a  great  number  of  scaling-ladders,  intrenching 
tools,  and  every  other  implement  for  a  siege.  They  retired 
to  Jacques-Quartier,  where  their  ammunition  began  to  fail, 


and  they  were  abandoned  by  great  part  of  the  Canadians ; 
so  that  they  resigned  all  hope  of  succeeding  against  Que- 
bec, and  began  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
Montreal,  against  which  the  force  under  General  Amherst 
was  directed.  There  M.  Vaudreuil  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters, and  there  he  proposed  to  make  his  last  stand 
against  the  eflbrts  of  the  British  general  He  not  only 
levied  forces,  collected  magazines,  and  erected  new  forti- 
fications, in  the  island  of  Montreal,  but  he  had  even  re- 
course to  feigned  intelligence,  and  other  arts  of  delusion, 
to  support  the  spirits  of  the  Canadians  and  their  Indian 
allies,  which  had  begun  to  flag,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Quebec.  It  must 
be  owned,  he  acied  with  all  the  spirit  and  foresight  of  an 
experienced  general,  determined  to  exert  himself  for  the 
preservation  of  the  colony,  even  though  very  little  pros- 
pect of  success  remained.  His  hopes,  slender  as  they 
were,  depended  upon  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  woods,  mountains,  and 
morasses,  which  mis>lit  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
English,  and  protracted  the  war,  until  a  general  pacification 
could  be  eftected.  In  the  meantime  Major-General  Am- 
herst was  diligently  employed  in  taking  measures  for  the 
execution  of  the  plan  he  had  projected,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Canada.  He  conveyed  instructions 
to  General  Murray,  directing  him  lo  advance  by  water  to- 
wards Montreal,  with  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  garrison  of  Quebec.  He  detached  Colonel  Ha- 
viland,  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Crown-Point,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Isle  au  Noix,  in  the  lake  Champlain,  and 
from  tlience  penetrate  the  shortest  way  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence;  while  he  himself,  with  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  men,  including 
Indians,  should  proceed  from  the  frontiers  of  New  York, 
by  the  rivers  of  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  to  the  lake 
Ontario,  and  sail  down  the  river  St,  Lawrence  to  the  island 
of  Montreal.  Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  all  these  par- 
ticulars could  be  executed,  the  enemy  must  have  been 
hemmed  in,  and  entirely  surrounded.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  t^eneral  Amherst  had  provided  two  armed  sloops 
to  cruise  in  the  lake  Ontario,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Loring;  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  batteaux,  or 
smaller  vessels,  for  the  transportation  of  the  troops,  artillery, 
ammunition,  implements,  and  baggage.  Several  regiments 
were  ordered  to  proceed  from  Albany  to  Oswego,  and  the 
general  taking  his  departure  from  .Schenectady,  with  the 
rest  of  the  forces,  in  tlie  latter  end  of  .Tune,  arrived  at  the 
same  place  on  the  ninth  day  of  .July. 

§  XXX.  Being  informed  that  two  French  vessels  had 
appeared  off  Oswego,  he  despatched  some  batteaux  to 
Niagara,  with  intelligence  to  Captain  Loring,  who  imme- 
diately set  sail  in  quest  of  them  ;  but  they  escaped  his  pur- 
suit though  they  had  twice  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oswego  since  the  arrival  of  the  general,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  amuse  them,  by  detaching  batteaux  to  different  parts 
of  the  lake.  The  army  being  assembled,  and  joined  by  a 
considerable  body  of  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
William  .Tolinson,  the  general  detached  Colonel  Haldi- 
mand,  with  the  light  infantry,  the  grenadiers,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  highlanders,  to  take  post  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  assist  the  armed  vessels  in  finding  a  passage  to 
La  Galette.  On  the  tenth  day  of  August  the  army  em- 
barked on  board  the  batteaux  and  whale  boats,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  lake  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Understanding  that  one  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  had  run  aground  and  was  disabled,  and  that 
the  other  lay  oft'  La  Galette,  he  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  down  the  river  to  Swegatchie,  and  attack 
the  French  fort  at  Isle  Royale,  one  of  the  most  important 
posts  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  source  of  which 
it  in  a  great  measure  commands.  On  the  seventeenth,  the 
row-galleys  fell  in  with  the  French  sloop  commanded  by 
M.  de  la  Broquerie,  who  surrendered  after  a  warm  engage- 
ment. Mr.  Amherst  having  detached  some  engineers  to 
reconnoitre  the  coasts  and  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Isle  Royale,  he  made  a  disposition  for  the  attack  of  that 
fortress,  which  was  accordingly  invested,  after  he  had  taken 
possession  of  the  islands.  Some  of  these  the  enemy  had 
abandoned  with  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave  behind  a 
few  scalps  they  had  taken  on  the  Mohawk  river,  a  number 
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of  tools  and  utensils,  two  swivels,  some  barrels  of  pitch, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  iron.  The  Indians  were  so  incensed 
at  sight  of  the  scalps,  that  they  burned  a  chapel,  and  all 
the  houses  of  the  enemy.  Batteries  being  raised  on  the 
nearest  islands,  the  fort  was  cannonaded  notonlv  by  them, 
but  likewise  by  the  armed  sloops :  and  the  disposition 
was  made  for  giving  the  assault,  when  jM.  Pouchart,  the 
governor,  thought  proper  to  beat  a  parley,  and  surrender 
on  capitulation.  The  general,  having  taken  possession  of 
the  fort,  found  it  so  well  situated  for  commanding  the 
lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk  river,  that  he  resolved  to 
maintain  it  with  a  garrison,  and  employed  some  days  in 
repairing  the  fortifications. 

§  XXXI.  From  this  place  his  navigation  down  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  was  rendered  extrejjiely  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, by  a  great  number  of  violent  riffs  or  rapids,  and  falls; 
among  which  he  lost  above  fourscore  men,  forty-six  bat- 
teaux,  seventeen  whale-boats,  one  row-galley,  with  some 
artiUerv,  stores,  and  ammunition.  On  the  sixth  day  of 
September  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  island  of  Mont- 
real without  any  opposition,  except  from  some  flying 
parties,  which  exchanged  a  few  shot,  and  then  fled  with 
precipitation.  That  same  day  he  repaired  a  bridge  which 
they  had  broken  down  in  their  retreat ;  and  after  a  march 
of  two  leagues,  formed  his  army  on  a  plain  before  Mont- 
real, where  they  lay  all  night  on  their  arms.  Montreal  is, 
in  point  of  importance,  the  second  place  in  Canada,  situ- 
ated in  an  island  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Quebec  and  the  lake  Ontario.  Its  central  situ- 
ation rendered  it  the  staple  of  the  Indian  trade ;  vet  the 
fortifications  of  it  were  inconsiderable,  not  at  all  adequate 
to  the  value  of  the  place.    General  Amherst  ordered  some 

fiieces  of  artillery  to  be  brought  up  immediately  from  the 
anding  place  at  La  Chine,  where  he  had  left  some  regi- 
ments for  the  security  of  the  boats,  and  determined  to 
commence  the  siege  in  form  ;  but  in  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  \'audreuil 
by  two  oflicers,  demanding  a  capitulation  ;  which,  after 
some  letters  had  passed  between  the  two  generals,  was 
granted  upon  as  favourable  terms  as  the  French  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  considering  that  General  Murray,  with  the 
•joops  from  Quebec,  had  by  this  time  landed  on  "the  island ; 
and  Colonel  Haviland,  with  the  body  under  his  command, 
had  just  arrived  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  opposite  to 
Montreal :  circumstances  equally  favourable  and  surprising, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  different  routes  they  pursued,  throuffh 
an  enemy's  country,  where  they  had  no  intelligence  of  the 
motions  of  each  other.  Had  any  accident  retarded  the 
progress  of  General  Amherst,  the  reduction  of  Montreal 
would  have  been  attempted  by  General  Murray,  who  em- 
barked with  his  troops  at  Quebec,  on  board  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dean, 
in  the  Diana.  This  gentleman,  with  uncommon  abilities, 
surmounted  the  difficulties  of  an  unknown,  dangerous,  and 
intricate  navigation  :  and  conducted  the  voyage  with  such 
success,  that  not  a  single  vessel  was  lost  in  the  expedition. 
M.  de  Levis,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  watched  the  mo- 
tions of  General  Murray,  who,  in  advancing  up  the  river, 
published  manifestos  among  the  Canadians,  which  pro- 
duced all  the  effect  he  could  desire.  Almost  all  tlie 
parishes  on  the  south  shore,  as  far  as  the  river  Sorrel,  sub- 
mitted, and  took  the  oath  of  neutrality  :  and  Lord  lioUo 
disarmed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  shore,  as  far  as 
Trois  Rivieres,  which,  though  the  capital  of  a  district,  be- 
ing no  more  than  an  open  village,  was  taken  without 
resistance.  In  a  word.  General  Amherst  took  possession 
of  Montreal,  and  thus  complettd  the  conquest  of  Canada; 
a  conquest  the  most  important  of  any  that  ever  the  British 
arms  achieved,  whether  we  consider  the  safety  of  the 
English  colonies  m  North  America,  now  secured  from  in- 
vasion and  encroachment ;  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
country  subdued  ;  or  the  whole  Indian  commerce  thus 
transferred  to  the  traders  of  Great  Britain.  The  terms  of 
the  capitulation  may  perhaps  be  thought  rather  too  favour- 
able, as  the  enemy  were  actually  enclosed  and  destitute  of 
all  hope  of  relief;  but  little  points  like  these  ought  always 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  consideration  of  great  ohjects ;  and 
the  finishing  the  conquest  of  a  great  country  without  blood- 
shed, redounds  as  much  to  the  honour  as  it  argues  the 
humanity  of  General  Amherst,  whose  conduct  had  been 


irreproachable  during  the  whole  course  of  the  American 
operations.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  he  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  subordinate  commanders 
who  perfectly  corresponded  with  his  ideas  ;  and  a  body  of 
troops  whom  no  labours  could  discourage,  whom  no  dan- 
gers could  dismay.  Sir  \\  illiam  .lohnson,  with  a  power  of 
authority  and  insinuation  peculiar  to  himself,  not  only 
maintained  a  surprising  ascendancy  over  the  most  ferocious 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  but  kept  them  within  the  bounds 
of  such  salutary  restraint,  that  not  one  single  act  of  inhu- 
manity was  perpetrated  by  them  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  expedition.  The  zeal  and  conduct  of  Brigadier- 
General  Gage,  the  undaunted  spirit  and  enterprising  ge- 
nius of  General  Murray,  the  diligence  and  activity  of 
Colonel  Haviland,  happily  co-operated  in  promoting  this 
great  event. 

§  XXXII.  The  French  ministry  had  attempted  to  suc- 
cour Montreal,  by  equipping  a  considerable  number  of 
store  ships,  and  sending  them  out  in  the  spring  under 
convoy  of  a  frigate  ;  but  as  their  oflicers  understood  that 
the  British  squadron  had  sailed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
before  their  arrival,  they  took  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Cha- 
leurs,  on  the  coast  of  Acadia,  where  they  did  not  long  re- 
main unmolested.  Captain  Bvron,  who  commanded  the 
ships  of  war  that  were  left  at  Louisbourg,  having  received 
intelligence  of  them  from  Brigadier-General  Whitmore, 
sailed  thither  with  his  squadron,  and  found  them  at  anchor. 
The  whole  fleet  consisted  of  one  frigate,  two  large  store 
ships,  and  nineteen  sail  of  smaller  vessels ;  the  greater 
part  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  :  all  these  were  destroyed,  together  with  two  bat- 
teries which  had  been  raised  for  their  protection.  The 
French  town,  consisting  of  two  hundred  houses,  was  de- 
molished, and  the  settlement  totally  ruined.  All  the 
French  subjects  inhabiting  the  territories  from  the  bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the 
Indians  through  that  tract  of  country,  were  now  subdued, 
and  sulijected  to  the  Englisli  government.  In  the  month 
of  December  of  the  preceding  year,  the  French  colonists  of 
Miramichi,  Rickebuctou,  and  other  places  lying  along  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  made  their  submission  by  deputies  to 
Colonel  Frye,  who  commanded  in  Fort  Cumberland  at 
Chignecto.  '  They  afterwards  renewed  this  submission  in 
the  most  formal  manner  by  subscribing  articles,  by  which 
they  obliged  themselves,  and  the  people  they  represented, 
to  repair  in  the  spring  to  Bay  A'eite,  with  all  their  effects 
and  shipping,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Lawrence,  governor  of  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia. 
They  were  accompanied  by  two  Indian  chiefs  of  the  nation 
of  the  Mickmacks,  a  powerful  and  numerous  people,  now 
become  entirely  dependent  upon  his  Britannic  majesty. 
In  a  word,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  Indian  fur 
trade,  in  its  full  extent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  French  interest  among  the  savage  tribes,  inhabiting 
an  immense  tract  of  country,  was  totally  extinguished ; 
and  their  American  possessions  shrunk  within  the  limits  of 
Louisiana,  an  infant  colony  on  the  south  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  the  British  arms  may  at  any  time  easily  subdue. 

§  XXXIII.  The  conquest  of  Canada  being  achieved, 
nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  in  North  America, 
except  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg 
on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  ;  for  which  purpose  some 
able  engineers  had  been  sent  from  England  with  the  ships 
commanded  by  Captain  Byron.  By  means  of  mines  art- 
fully disposed  and  well  constructed,  the  fortifications  were 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  glacis  was  levelled,  and 
the  ditches  were  filled.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  were  conveyed  to  Halifax ;  but 
the  barracks  were  repaired  so  as  to  accommodate  three 
hundred  men  occasionally ;  and  the  hospital  with  the 
private  houses,  were  left  standing.  The  French  still  pos- 
sessed, upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  fertile  country 
Iving  on  each  side  of  the  great  river  Mississippi,  which 
disembogues  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Florida;  but  the 
colony  was  so  thinly  peopled  and  so  ill  provided,  that,  far 
from  being  formidable,  it  scarce  could  have  subsisted, 
unless  the  British  traders  had  been  base  and  treacherous 
enough  to  supply  it  from  time  to  time  with  provisions  and 
necessaries.  The  same  infamous  commerce  was  carried 
on  with  divers  French  plantations  in  the  West  Indies ; 
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insomucli  that  llie  governors  of  provinces,  and  command- 
ers of  the  s<nmdrons  sUUioned  in  tliose  st'as,  made  formal 
coniplaims  of  it  to  tlie  ministry.  The  temptation  of  ex- 
traordinary protit  excited  the  merclianls,  not  only  to  assist 
the  enemies  of  the  country,  but  also  to  run  all  risks  in 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  legislature.  The  inhabitants 
of  JIartinique  found  a  plentiful  market  of  provisions 
furnished  by  tlie  lintlsh  su\>iects  at  the  Dutch  islands  of 
Kiistatia  and  Curaroa ;  and  those  that  were  settled  on  the 
island  of  Ilispaniola  were  supplied  in  the  same  manner  at 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  Monte  Christo. 

§  XXXIV.  While  the  British  commanders  exerted  them- 
selves by  sea  and  land  with  the  most  laudable  spirit  of 
vigilance  and  courage  against  the  foreign  adversaries  of 
their  country,  the  colonists  of  Jamaica  ran  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard  of  being  extirpated  by  a  domestic  enemy. 
The  negro  slaves  of  that  island,  grown  insolent  in  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  formidable  numbers,  or  by  ob- 
serving the  sufiine  indolence  of  their  masters,  or  stimu- 
lated by  that  appetite  for  liberty  so  natural  to  the  mind  of 
man,  began,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  shaking  oti'  the  yoke  by  means  of  a  general  insurrec- 
tion. Assemblies  were  held,  and  plans  revolved  for  this 
purpose.  At  length  they  concerted  a  scheme  for  rising  in 
arms  all  at  once  in  difterent  parts  of  the  island,  m  order  lo 
massacre  all  the  white  men,  and  take  possession  of  the 
government.  Tliey  agreed  that  this  design  should  be  |Hit 
in  execution  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet 
for  Europe  ;  but  their  plan  was  defeated  by  their  ignorance 
and  impatience.  Those  of  the  conspirators  that  belonged 
to  Captain  Forest's  estate,  being  impelled  by  the  fumes  of 
intoxication,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  overseer,  while  he  sat 
at  supper  with  some  friends,  and  butchered  the  whole 
company.  Being  immediately  joined  by  some  of  their 
confederates,  they  attacked  the  neighbouring  plantations, 
where  they  repeated  the  same  barbarities ;  and  seizing  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  that  fell  in  their  way,  began  to 
grow  formidable  to  the  colony.  The  governor  no  sooner 
received  intimation  of  this  disturbance,  than  he,  by  pro- 
clamation, subjected  the  colonists  to  martial  law.  All 
other  business  was  interrupted,  and  every  man  took  to  his 
arms.  The  regular  troops,  joined  by  the  troop  of  militia 
and  a  considerable  numoer  of  volunteers,  marched  from 
Spanish-town  to  St.  Mary's,  where  the  insurrection  began, 
and  skirmished  with  the  insurgents  ;  but  as  they  declined 
standing  any  regular  engagement,  and  trusted  chiefly  to 
bush  fighting,  the  governor  employed  against  them  the 
free  blacks,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wild 
Negroes,  now  peaceably  settled  under  the  protection  of  the 
government.  These  auxiliaries,  in  consideration  of  a  price 
set  upon  the  heads  of  the  rebels,  attacked  them  in  their 
own  way,  slew  them  by  surprise,  until  their  strength  was 
broken,  and  numbers  made  away  with  themselves  in 
despair;  so  that  the  insurrection  was  supposed  to  be 
quelled  about  the  beginning  of  May  :  but  in  .lune  it  broke 
out  again  with  redoubled  fury,  and  the  rebels  were  rein- 
forced to  a  very  considerable  number.  The  regular  troops 
and  the  militia,  joined  by  a  body  of  sailors,  formed  a  camp 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Spragge,  who  sent  out 
detachments  against  the  negroes,  a  great  number  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  some  taken  ;  but  the  rest,  instead  of 
submitting,  took  shelter  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
The  prisoners  being  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  rebellion, 
were  put  to  death  by  a  variety  of  tortures.  Some  were 
hanged,  .some  lieheaded,  some  burned,  and  some  fixed 
alive  upon  gibbets.  One  of  these  last  lived  eii;lit  days 
and  eignteen  hours,  suspended  under  a  vertical  sun,  with- 
out being  refreshed  by  one  drop  of  water,  or  receiving  any 
manner  of  sustenance.  In  order  to  prevent  such  insur- 
rections for  the  future,  the  justices  assembled  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  established  regulations,  importing,  that 
no  negro  slave  should  be  allowed  to  quit  his  plantation 
without  a  white  conductor,  or  a  ticket  of  leave  :  that  every 
negro  playing  at  any  sort  of  game  should  be  scourged 
through  the  public  streets  ;  that  every  publican  suffering 
such  gaming  in  his  house  should  forfeit  forty  shillings ;  that 
every  proprietor  suffering  his  negroes  to  beat  a  drum,  blow 
a  horn,  or  make  any  other  noise  in  his  plantation,  should 
l>e  fined  ten  pounds :  and  every  overseer  allowing  thee 
irregularities  should  pay  half  tliesum,  to  be  demanded,  or 


distrained  for,  by  any  civil  or  military  officer;  that  every 
free  negro,  or  mulatto,  should  wear  a  blue  cross  on  his 
right  shoulder,  on  pain  of  imprisonment ;  that  no  mulatto, 
Indian,  or  negro,  should  hawk  or  sell  any  thing,  except 
fresh  fish  and  mdk,  on  pain  of  being  scourged ;  that  rum 
and  punch-houses  should  be  shut  up  during  divine  service 
on  Sundays,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings:  and 
that  those  who  had  petit  licences  should  shut  up  their 
houses  on  other  nights  at  nine  o'clock. 

§  XXXW  Notwithstanding  these  examples  and  regula- 
tions, a  body  of  rebellious  negroes  still  subsisted  in  places 
tliat  were  deemed  inaccessible  to  regular  forces ;  ana  from 
tliese  they  made  nocturnal  irruptions  into  the  nearest 
plantations,  where  they  acted  with  all  the  wantonness  of 
barbarity:  so  that  the' people  of  Jamaica  were  obliged  to 
conduct  themselves  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  circum- 
spection ;  while  Rear-Admiral  Holmes,  who  commanded 
at  sea,  took  every  precaution  to  secure  the  island  from 
insult  or  invasion.  He  not  only  took  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Jamaica,  but  also  contrived  and  executed 
schemes  for  annoying  the  enemy.  Having  in  the  month  of 
October  received  intelligence,  that  five  French  frigates 
were  equipped  at  Cape  Francois,  on  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  in  order  to  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships  to 
Europe,  he  stationed  the  ships  under  his  command  in  such 
a  manner  as  was  most  likelv  to  intercept  this  fleet ;  and 
his  disposition  was  attended  with  success.  The  enemy 
sailed  from  the  Cape,  to  the  number  of  eight  sail,  on  the 
sixteenth;  and  next  day  they  were  chased  by  the  king's 
ships  the  Hampshire,  Lively,  and  Boreas;  which,  how- 
ever, made  small  progress,  as  there  was  little  wind,  and 
that  variable.  In  the  evening  the  breeze  freshened ;  and 
about  midnight  the  Boreas  came  up  with  the  Sirenne, 
commanded  by  Commodore  M'Cartie.  They  engaged 
with  great  vivacity  for  about  twenty-five  minutes,  when 
the  Sirenne  shot  a-head,  and  made  the  best  of  her  way. 
The  Boreas  was  so  damaged  in  her  rigging,  that  she  could 
not  close  with  the  enemy  again  till  next  day,  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  action  was  renewed  otf  the  east  end 
of  Cuba,  and  maintained  till  forty  minutes  past  four,  when 
Mr.  M'Cartie  struck.  In  the  meantime,  the  Hampshire 
and  Lively  gave  chase  to  the  other  four  French  frigates, 
which  steered  to  the  southward  with  all  the  sail  they 
could  carry,  in  order  to  reach  the  west  end  of  Tortuga, 
and  shelter  themselves  in  Port  an  Prince.  On  the 
eighteenth,  the  Lively,  by  the  help  of  her  oars,  came  up 
with  the  \'aleur,  at  half  an  hour  past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  after  a  hot  action,  -which  continued  an  hour  and 
a  half,  compelled  the  enemy  to  submit.  The  Hampshire 
stood  after  the  other  three,  and  about  four  in  the  afternoon 
ran  up  between  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  and  the  Prince 
Edward.  These  she  engaged  at  the  same  time;  but  the 
first,  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  made  her  retreat 
into  Port  au  Paix  ;  the  other  ran  ashore  about  two  leagues 
to  leeward,  and  struck  her  colours;  but  at  the  approach 
of  the  Hampshire  the  enemy  set  her  on  fire,  and  she  blew 
tip.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  which 
had  run  into  Fresh-water  bay,  a  little  further  to  leeward 
of  Port  au  Prince.  Thus,  by  the  prudent  disposition  of 
Admiral  Holmes,  and  the  gallantry  of  his  three  Captains 
Norburv,  Uvedale,  and  Maitland,  two  large  frigates  of  the 
enemy  were  taken,  and  three  destroyed.  The  spirit  of  the 
officers  was  happily  supported  bv  an  uncommon  exertion 
of  courage  in  the  men,  who  cheerfully  engaged  in  the  most 
dangerous  enterprises.  Immediately  after  the  capture  of 
the  French  frigates,  eight  of  the  enemy's  privateers  were 
destroyed  or  brought  into  Jamaica.  Two  of  these,  namely, 
the  Vainqueur  of  ten  guns,  sixteen  swivels,  and  ninety 
men,  and  the  Mackau  of  six  swivels  and  fifteen  men,  had 
run  into  shoal  water  in  Cumberland  harbour, on  the  island 
of  Cuba.  The  boats  of  the  Trent  and  Boreas,  manned, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lieutenants  Milhar  and  Stuart, 
being  rowed  up  to  the  Vainqueur,  boarded  and  took  pos- 
session under  a  close  fire,  after  having  surmounted  many 
other  difficulties.  The  Mackau  was  taken  without  any 
resistance  :  then  the  boats  proceeded  against  the  Guespe, 
of  eight  guns,  and  eighty-five  men,  which  lay  at  anchor 
further  up  in  the  Lagoon  ;  but  before  they  came  up  the 
enemy  had  set  her  on  fire,  and  she  was  destroyed. 

§  XXXV'I.   The  same   activity  and  resolution  distin- 
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guished  the  captains  and  officers  belongins;  to  the  si|ua- 
dion  commanded  by  Sir  James  Douglas  oH'  tlie  I.eeward 
Islands,  in  tlie  raontli  of  September,  tlie  Captiims  Obrien 
and  Taj'lor,  of  the  ships  Temple  and  Griffin,  bemt;  on  a 
jomt  cruise  off  the  islands  Granadas,  received  intelligence 
that  the  Virgin,  formerly  a  British  sloop  of  war,  which 
liad  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  then  lay  at  anchor,  to>:elher 
with  three  privateers,  under  protection  of  three  forts  on  the 
island,  sailed  thither  in  order  to  attack  them,  and  their 
enterprise  was  crowned  with  success.  After  a  warm  en- 
{Cagenient,  v\hich  lasted  several  hours,  the  enemy's  bat- 
tenes  were  silenced,  and  indeed  demolished,  and  the 
English  captains  took  possession  of  the  four  prizes.  Thev 
aflenvards  entered  another  harbour  of  that  island,  having 
first  demolished  another  fort ;  and  there  thev  lay  four 
days  unmolested,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tliev  carried 
oft  three  other  prizes.  In  their  return  to  Antigua,  they 
fell  in  with  thirteen  ships  bound  to  Martinique  with  |iro- 
visions,  and  took  them  all  without  resistance.  About  the 
same  time  eight  or  nine  privateers  were  taken  bv  the  ships 
which  Commodore  Sir  James  Douglas  employed  in  cruising 
round  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  so  that  the  British  com- 
merce in  tiiose  seas  flourished  under  his  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

§  XXXVII.  In  the  East  Indies  the  British  arms  still 
continued  to  prosper.  After  the  reduction  of  Arcot,  the 
garrisons  of  Permacoil  and  Allumparva  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
Falmouth  obliged  the  Haarlem,  a  French  ship  from  Me- 
guy,  to  run  ashore  to  the  northward  of  Pondieherry.  The 
important  settlement  of  Carical  was  reduced  by  the  sea  and 
laud  forces  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  Cornish  and 
Major  Monson,  and  the  French  garrison  made  prisoners 
of  war;  and  Colonel  Coote  funned  the  blockade  of  Pon- 
dieherry by  land,  while  the  harbour  was  beset  by  the 
English  squadron. 

§  XXX\  III.  No  action  of  importance  was  in  the  course 
of  this  year  achieved  by  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  seas  of  Europe.  A  powerful  squadron  still  remain- 
ed in  the  bay  of  Quiberon,  in  order  to  amuse  and  employ 
a  body  of  Frencli  forces  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  in- 
teiTupt  the  navigation  of  the  enemy  :  though  the  principal 
aim  of  this  armament  ^eems  to  have  been  to  watch  and 
detain  the  few  French  ships  which  had  run  into  the  river 
Villaine,  afier  the  defeat  of  Conflans;  an  object,  the  im- 
portance of  which  will  doubtless  astonish  p'  steritv.  The 
fleet  employed  on  this  service  was  alternately  commanded 
by  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  officers  of 
distinguished  abilities,  whose  talents  might  have  been 
surely  rendered  subservient  to  much  greater  national  ad- 
vantages. All  that  Mr.  Boscawen  could  do  in  this  cir- 
cumscribed scene  of  action  was,  to  take  possession  of  a 
small  island  near  the  river  \'annes,  which  he  caused  to  be 
cultivated,  and  planted  ^vith  vegetables,  for  the  use  of  the 
men  infected  with  scorbutic  disorders  arising  from  salt 
provision,  sea  air,  and  want  of  proper  exercise.  In  the 
month  of  September,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  by  this 
time  relieved  Mr.  Boscawen,  detached  the  gallant  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  Magnanime,  with  the  ships  Prince  Frederick 
and  Bedford,  to  reduce  the  little  island  of  Dumet,  about 
tliiee  miles  in  length, and  tw^i  in  breadth,  abounding  with 
fresh  water.  It  was  defended  by  a  small  fort,  mounted 
with  nine  cannon,  and  manned  with  one  company  of  the 
regiment  of  Bourbon,  who  surrendered  in  a  very  short 
time  after  the  ships  had  begun  tlie  attack.  By  this  small 
conquest  a  considerable  expense  was  saved  to  the  nation 
in  tlie  article  of  transports  employed  to  carry  water  for  the 
use  of  the  squadron. 

§  XXXIX.  Admiral  Rodney  still  maintained  his  former 
station  off  the  coast  of  Havre  de  Grace,  to  observe  what 
should  pass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  In  the  month  of 
July,  while  he  hovered  in  this  neighbourhood,  five  large 
flat-bottomed  boats,  laden  with  cannon  and  shot,  set  sail 
from  Harfleur,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  their  colours 
flyins:,  as  if  they  had  set  the  English  squadron  at  defiance ; 
for  the  walls  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  even  the  adjacent 
hills,  were  covered  with  spectators,  assembled  to  behold 
the  issue  of  this  adventure.  Having  reached  the  river  of 
Caen,  they  stood  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  shoals, 
iiitendin;;  to  amuse  Admiral  Rodney  till  night,  and  then 


proceed  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  He  perceived  their 
drift,  and  gave  directions  to  his  small  vessels  to  be  ready, 
that  as  soon  as  day-light  failed,  they  should  make  all  the 
sail  they  could  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orne,  in  order 
to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat,  while  he  himself  stood  with 
the  larger  ships  to  the  steep  coast  of  Port  Bassin.  The 
scheme  succeeded  to  his  wish.  The  enemy,  seeing  their 
retreat  cut  off,  ran  ashore  at  Port  Bassin,  where  the  ad- 
miral destroyed  them,  together  with  the  small  fort  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  this  harbour.  Each  of 
those  vessels  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  capable 
of  containing  four  hundred  men  for  a  short  passage.  What 
their  destination  was  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine: 
but  the  French  had  provided  a  great  number  of  tliese 
transports  ;  for  ten  escaped  into  the  river  Orne  leading  to 
Caen  :  and  in  consequence  of  this  disaster  one  hundred 
yvere  unloaded,  and  sent  up  again  to  Rouen.  This  was 
not  all  the  damage  that  the  enemy  sustained  on  this  part 
of  the  coast.  In  the  montli  of  November,  Captain  Ourry, 
of  the  Acteon,  chased  a  large  privateer,  and  drove  her 
ashore  between  Cape  Barfleur  and  La  Hogue,  where  she 
perished.  The  cutters  belonging  to  Admiral  Rodney's 
squadron  scoured  the  coast  towards  Dieppe,  where  a  con- 
siderable fishery  was  carried  on,  and  where  they  took  or 
destroyed  near  forty  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 
Though  tlie  English  navy  suffered  nothing  from  the 
French  during  this  period,  it  sustained  some  damage  from 
the  weather.  The  Conqueror,  a  new  ship  of  the  line,  was 
lost  in  the  channel,  on  the  island  of  St.  Nicholas,  but 
the  crew  and  cannon  were  saved.  The  Lyme,  of  twenty 
guns,  foundered  in  the  Cattegat,  in  Norway,  and  fifty  of 
the  men  perished  ;  and,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  tender  be- 
longing to  the  Dublin,  commanded  by  Commodore  Sir 
James  Douglas,  was  lost  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  hun- 
dred chosen  mariners. 

§  XL.  Of  the  domestic  transactions  relating  to  the  war, 
the  most  considerable  was  the  equipment  of  a  powerful 
armament  destined  for  some  secret  expedition.  A  nume- 
rous body  of  forces  was  assembled,  and  a  great  number  of 
transports  collected  at  Portsmouth.  Generals  were  nomi- 
nated to  the  command  of  this  enterprise.  The  troops 
were  actually  embarked  with  a  great  train  of  artillery ;  and 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  attentively  fixed  upon 
this  armament,  which  could  not  have  been  prepared  with- 
out incurring  a  prodigious  expense.  Notwithstanding 
these  preparations,  the  whole  summer  was  spent  in  idle- 
ness and  inaction  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  season  the 
undertaking  was  laid  aside.  Tlie  people  did  not  fail  to 
clamour  against  the  inactivity  of  the  summer,  and  com|)lain 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  subsidies  granted  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  no  stroke  of  importance  was 
struck  in  Europe  for  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
that  her  treasure  was  lavished  upon  fruitless  parade,  or  a 
German  alliance  still  more  pernicious.  It  must  be  owned, 
indeed,  that  no  new  attempt  was  made  to  annoy  the  enemy 
on  British  principles;  for  the  surrender  of  ^Montreal  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken,  and  of  the  measures  concerted,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  will  be  allowed,  we  apprehend,  that 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  armament  at  Portsmouth,  and 
the  body  of  troops  there  detained,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient, if  properly  applied,  to  reduce  the  island  of  Mau- 
ritius in  the  Indian  ocean,  ilartinique  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  all  these  three 
were  objects  of  importance.  In  all  probability,  the  design 
of  the  armament  was  either  to  intimidate  the  French  into 
proposals  of  peace ;  to  make  a  diversion  from  the  Rhine, 
by  alarming  the  coast  of  Bietagne;  or  to  throw  over  a 
body  of  troops  into  Flanders,  to  effect  ajunction  with  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  who,  at  the  head  of 
twienty  thousand  men,  had  made  an  irruption  as  far  as  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  even  crossed  that  river;  but  he  mis- 
carried in  the  execution  of  his  desis^n. 

§  XLI.  In  the  midst  of  these  alarms  some  regard  was 
paid  to  the  improvements  of  natural  knowledge.  The 
Royal  Society  having  made  application  to  the  king,  repre- 
senting that  there  would  be  a  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
disk  of  the  sun,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June ;  and  that  there 
was  reason  to  hope  the  parallax  of  that  planet  might  be 
more  accurately  determined  by  making  proper  observations 
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of  this  plienomenon  at  the  island  of  St.  Ilelenu  near  the 
toast  of  Africa,  and  at  Bencoolen  in  the  East  Indies,  his 
majesty  iiranted  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
sendine  able  astronomers  to  those  two  places,  and  ordered 
a  ship  of  war  to  he  equipped  for  their  conveyance.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Nevil  Maskelyne  and  .Mr.  liobert  Wad- 
dmston  were  appointed  to  make  the  observations  at  St. 
Helena;  and  Mr.  Charles  Mason  and  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Dixon  undertook  the  voyaje  to  Bencoolen,  on  tlie  island 
of  Sumatra.' 

§  XLII.  Except  the  countries  that  were  actually  the 
scenes  of  war,  no  political  revolution  or  disturbance  dis- 
quieted the  general  tranquillity.  Syria,  indeed,  felt  all  die 
horrors  ;;nd  wreck  of  a  dreadful  earthquake,  protracted  in 
rc|>eated  shocks,  which  bespin  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
October,  in  the  neii;hbourhood  of  Tripoli.  A  sireat  number 
of  houses  were  overthrown  at  Seytle,  and  many  people 
buried  under  its  ruins.  It  was  felt  through  a  space  of  ten 
thousand  square  leagues,  comprehending  the  mountains 
of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
villasres,  that  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  rubbish.  At  Acre, 
or  Ptolemais,  the  sea  overflowed  its  banks,  and  poured 
into  the  streets,  though  eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  The  city  of  Saphet  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  At  Damas- 
cus all  the  minarets  were  overthrown,  and  six  thousand 
people  lost  their  lives.  The  shocks  diminished  gradually 
till  the  twenty-fifth  dav  of  November,  when  they  were 
renewed  with  redoubled  havoc ;  the  earth  trembled  with 
the  most  dreadful  convulsions,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Tripoli  was  destroyed.  Balbeck  was  entirely  ruined,  and 
this  was  the  fate  of  many  other  towns  and  castles ;  so  that 
the  people  who  escaped  the  ruins  were  obliged  to  sojourn 
in  the  open  fields,  and  all  Syria  was  threatened  with  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  Such  a  dangerous  ferment  arose  at 
Constantinople,  that  a  revolution  was  apprehended. 
Mustupha,  the  present  emperor,  had  no  sons,  but  his 
brother  Bajazet,  whose  life  he  had  spared,  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  Turkish  policy,  produced  a  son  by  one  of  the 
women  with  whom  lie  was  indulged  in  his  confinement; 
a  circumstance  which  aroused  die  jealousy  of  the  emperor 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resolved  to  despatch  his  brother. 
The  great  oflSceis  of  the  Porte  opposed  this  design,  which 
was  so  disagreeable  to  the  people  that  an  insurrection 
ensued.  Several  Turks  and  Armenians,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  a  revolution  was  at  hand,  bought  up  great 
quantities  of  grain ;  and  a  dreadful  dearth  was  die  con- 
sequence of  this  monopoly.  The  sultan  assembled  the 
troops,  quieted  the  insurgents,  ordered  the  engrossers  of 
corn  to  be  executed  ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  repose  of  the 
city  was  re-established. 

§  XLIII.  Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  in 
Italy,  no  new  incident  interrupted  the  tranquillitv  which 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe  enjoyed.  The  King  of 
Spain,  howsoever  solicited  by  the  other  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  engage  in  the  war,  as  its  ally,  refused  to 
interpose  in  any  other  wav  than  as  a  mediator  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles.  He  sent  the  Conde  de 
Fuentes,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  character,  in  (|uality 
of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  otfer  his  good  offices  for  effecting  a  peace ;  and 
the  Conde,  after  having  conferred  with  the  English  minis- 
try, made  an  excursion  to  Paris :  but  his  proposal  with 
respect  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  if  in  reality  such  a 
proposal  was  ever  made,  did  not  meet  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception. Other  differences  subsisting  between  the  crowns 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
compromising.  His  catholic  majesty  persisted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  plan  truly  worthy  of  a  patriot  king.  In  the 
first  place  he  spared  no  pains  and  application  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  king- 
dom. He  remitted  to  his  people  all  they  owed  the  crown, 
amounting  to  threescore  millions  of  reals ;  he  demanded 
an  exact  account  of  his  father's  debts,  that  they  might  be 
discharged  with  the  utmost  punctualitv :  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  treasury,  that  ten  millions  of  reals  should  be 
annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  until  the  whole 

f  In  tlie  beginning  of  April  the  kine  panted  to  liis  erandson  Pritire 
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should  be  liquidated ;  and  to  tlie  first  year's  payment  he 
added  fifty  miUions,  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
legal  daiiiiants.  He  took  measures  for  the  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  against  offenders;  encouraged  industry; 
protected  commerce;  and  felt  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
being  beloved  as  the  father  of  his  people.  To  give  im- 
portance to  his  crown,  and  extend  his  influence  among 
the  powers  of  Europe,  he  equipped  a  powerful  squadron 
of  sliips  at  Carthagena;  and  is  said  to  have  declared  his 
intention  to  employ  them  against  Algiers,  should  the  dey 
refuse  to  release  tlie  slaves  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

§  XLI\'.  Portugal  still  seemed  agitated  from  the  shock 
of  the  late  conspiracy  which  was  quelled  in  that  kingdom. 
The  Pope's  nuncio  was  not  only  forbid  the  court,  but  even 
sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  die  frontiers :  an  indignity 
which  induced  the  pontiff  to  order  the  Portuguese  minis- 
ter at  Rome  to  evacuate  the  ecclesiastical  dominions.  In 
the  meantime,  another  embarkation  of  .lesuits  was  sent 
from  Lisbon  to  Civita  \'eccliia  ;  yet  the  expulsion  of  these 
fathers  did  not  restore  the  internal  peace  of  Portugal,  or 
put  an  end  to  die  practice  of  plotting :  for,  even  since 
their  departure,  some  persons  of  rank  have  been  either 
committed  to  close  prison,  or  exiled  from  the  kingdom. 
The  .lesuits  were  not  more  fortunate  in  America;  for  in 
the  month  of  October,  in  the  foregoing  year,  an  obstinate 
battle  was  fought  between  the  united  forces  of  Spain  and 
Portug-al,  and  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits:  victory  at  length  declared 
in  favour  of  the  two  crowns ;  so  that  die  vanquished  were 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  lay  down  their  arms.  As  the 
court  of  Portugal  had  made  remonstrances  to  the  British 
mmistry  against  the  proceedings  of  the  English  squadron 
under  Admiral  Boscawen,  which  had  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed some  French  ships  under  the  Portuguese  fort  in 
the  bav  of  Lagos,  his  Britannic  majestv  thought  proper  to 
send  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Lisbon,  where  that  nobleman  made  such  excuses  for  the 
insult  of  the  English  admiral,  as  entirely  removed  all  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  crowns ;  and  could  not 
fail  of  being  agreeable  to  the  Portuguese  monarch,  thus 
respected,  soothed,  and  deprecated  by  a  mighty  nation,  in 
the  very  zenith  of  power  and  prosperity.  On  the  sixth  of 
June,  being  the  birth-day  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  Don  Pedro  with  the  Princess  of 
Brazil  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  where 
the  king  resides,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  people.  The 
nuptials  were  announced  to  the  public  by  discharge  of 
cannon,  and  celebrated  with  illuminations,  and  all  kinds 
of  rejoicing. 

§  XLV.  An  accident  which  happened  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean had  like  to  have  drawn  the  indignation  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte  on  the  knights  of  the  order  of  Malta.  A  large 
Turkish  ship  of  the  line,  mounted  with  sixty-eight  brass 
cannon,  having  on  board  a  complement  of  seven  hundred 
men,  besides  seventv  Christian  slaves,  under  the  immedi- 
ate command  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  had,  in  company 
with  two  frigates,  five  galleys,  and  odier  small  vessels, 
sailed  in  June  from  the  Dardanelles ;  cruised  along  the 
coast  of  Smyrna,  Scio,  and  Trio  ;  and  at  lengd)  anchored 
in  the  channel  of  Strangie,  where  the  admiral,  with  foul- 
hundred  persons,  went  on  shore,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
September:  the  Christian  slaves,  seizing  this  opportunity, 
armed  themselves  with  knives,  and  fell  upon  the  three  hun- 
dred that  remained  with  such  fury  and  effect,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  Turks  were  instantly  slain ;  many  leaped 
overboard  into  die  sea,  where  they  perished ;  and  the  rest 
sued  for  mercy.  The  Christians  having  thus  secured  pos- 
session of  the  ship,  hoisted  sail,  and  bore  away  for  Malta: 
which,  though  chased  by  the  two  frigates,  and  a  Ragusan 
ship,  thev  reached,  by  crowding  all  their  canvass,  and 
brought  their  prize  safe  into  the  harbour  of  Valelte,  amidst 
die  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  order  of  Malta,  as  a 
recompence  for  this  signal  act  of  bravery  and  resolution, 
assigned  to  the  captors  the  whole  property  of  the  ship  and 
slaves,  together  with  all  the  effects  on  board,  incluaing  a 
sum  of  monev,  which  the  Turkish  commander  had  collect- 
ed by  contribution,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
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florins.  The  };ranil  sisniior  was  so  enraged  at  this  evert, 
that  he  disfrraced  his  admiral,  and  threatened  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  order  of  Malta,  for  having  detained  the  ship, 
and  countenanced  the  capture. 

§  XLVl.  With  respect  to  the  dispute  which  had  so 
long  embroiled  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  neutral 
powers  seemed  as  adverse  as  ever  to  a  participation.  The 
King  of  Denmark  continued  to  perfect  those  plans  which 
he  had  wisely  formed  for  increasing  the  wealth  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  his  suhjects  ;  nor  did  he  neglect 
any  opportunity  of  improving  natural  knowledge,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general.  He  employed  men  of  abi- 
lity, at  his  own  expense,  to  travel  into  foreign  countries, 
and  to  collect  the  most  curious  productions,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  history  :  he  encouraged  the  liberal 
atid  mechanic  arts  at  home,  by  magnificent  rewards  and 
peculiar  protection  ;  he  invited  above  a  thousand  foreign- 
ers from  Germany  to  become  his  subjects,  and  settle  in 
certain  districts  of  Jutland,  which  had  lain  waste  above 
three  centuries  ;  and  they  forthwith  began  to  build  villages 
and  cultivate  the  lands,  in  the  dioceses  of  Wibourg,  Arhous, 
and  Ripen.  Their  travelling  expenses  from  Altona  to  their 
new  settlement  were  defrayed  by  the  king,  who  more- 
over maintained  them  until  the  produce  of  the  land  could 
afford  a  comfortable  subsistence.  He  likewise  bestowed 
upon  each  colonist  a  house,  a  barn,  and  a  stable,  with  a 
certain  number  of  horses  and  cattle.  Finally,  this  gene- 
rous patriot  having  visited  these  new  subjects,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  unspeakable  emotions  of  joy  and  affection, 
he  ordered  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  be  distributed 
among  them,  as  an  additional  mark  of  his  favour.  Such 
conduct  in  a  prince  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  warmest  re- 
turns of  loyalty  and  attachment  in  his  people  :  and  the 
execution  of  such  laudable  schemes  will  endear  his  name 
to  the  contemplation  of  jposterity. 

§  XL\  II.  The  Dutch,  as  usual,  persevered  in  prose- 
cuting everv  branch  of  commerce,  without  being  diverted 
to  less  profitable  schemes  of  state  policy  by  the  insinua- 
tions of  France,  or  the  remonstrances  of  Great  Britain. 
The  violation  of  the  peace  by  their  subjects  in  Bengal  was 
no  sooner  known  at  the  court  of  London,  than  orders  were 
sent  to  General  Yorke,  the  English  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  to  demand  an  explanation.  He  accordingly  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  States-general,  signifying  that 
their  high  mightinesses  must  doubtless  be  greatly  aston- 
ished to  hear,  by  the  public  papers,  of  the  irregularilies 
committed  by  their  subjects  in  tne  East  Indies;  but  that 
they  would  be  much  more  amazed  on  perusing  the  piece 
annexed  to  his  memorial,  containing  a  minute  account 
specified  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth,  of  the  irregular 
conduct  observed  by  the  Dutch  towards  the  British  sub- 
jects in  the  river  of  Bengal,  at  a  time  when  the  factors  and 
traders  of  Holland  enjoyed  all  the  sweets  of  peace,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  unmolested  commerce;  at  a  time  when 
his  Britannic  majesty,  from  his  great  regard  to  their  high 
mightinesses,  carefullv  avoided  giving  the  least  umbrage 
to  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  observed,  that 
the  king  his  sovereign  was  deeply  affected  bv  those  out- 
rageous doings  and  mischievous  designs  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
East  Indies,  whose  aim  was  to  destroy  the  British  settle- 
ments in  that  country  ;  an  aim  that  would  have  been  ac- 
complished, had  not  the  king's  victorious  arms  brought 
them  to  reason,  and  obliged  them  to  sue  for  an  accommo- 
dation. He  told  them  his  majesty  would  willingly  believe 
their  high  mightinesses  had  given  no  order  for  proceeding 
to  such  extremities,  and  that  the  ilirectors  of  their  India 
company  had  no  share  in  the  transaction  :  nevertheless,  he 
(the  ambassador)  was  ordered  to  demand  signal  satisfac- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  king  his  master;  that  all  who 
should  be  found  to  have  shared  in  the  offence  so  manifestly 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  English  settlements  in 
that  country,  should  be  exemplarily  punished  ;  and  that 
their  high  mightinesses  should  confirm  the  stipulations 
aureed  upon  immediately  after  the  action  by  the  directors 
of  the  respective  companies,  in  consideration  of  which 
agreement  the  Dutch  ships  were  restored,  after  their  com- 
manders acknowledged  their  fault,  in  owning  themselves 
the  aggressors.    To  this  remonstrance  the  States-general 


replied,  that  nothing  of  what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  their 
subjects  had  yet  reached  their  knowledge:  but  they  re- 
quested his  Britannic  majesty  to  suspend  his  judgment 
until  he  should  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
grounds  of  those  disputes  ;  and  they  promised  he  should 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  exemplary  punishment 
that  would  be  inflicted  upon  all  who  should  be  found 
concerned  in  violating  the  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions.b 

§  XLVIII.  The  war  in  Germany  still  raged  with  un- 
relenting fury,  and  the  mutual  rancour  of  the  contending 
parties  seemed  to  derive  fresh  force  from  their  mutual  dis- 
appointments :  at  least  the  house  of  Austria  seemed  still 
implacable,  and  obstinately  bent  upon  terminating  the 
war  with  the  destruction  of  the  Prussian  monarch.  Her 
allies,  however,  seemed  less  actuated  by  this  spirit  of  re- 
venge. The  French  king  had  sustained  so  much  damage 
and  disgrace  in  the  course  of  the  war,  that  his  resources 
failed,  and  his  finances  fell  into  disorder;  he  could  no 
longer  afford  the  subsidies  he  had  promised  to  different 
powers  ;  while  his  subjects  clamoured  aloud  at  the  burden 
of  impositions,  the  ruin  of  trade,  and  the  repeated  dishon- 
our entailed  upon  the  arms  of  Fiance.  The  czarina's  zeal 
for  the  alliance  was  evidently  cooled  by  the  irregular  and 
defective  payments  of  the  subsidies  she  had  stipulated. 
Perhaps  she  was  disappointed  in  her  hope  of  conquest, 
and  chagrined  to  see  her  armies  retire  from  Germany  at 
the  approach  of  every  winter ;  and  the  British  ministry  did 
not  fail  to  exert  all  their  influence  to  detach  her  from  the 
confederacy  in  which  she  had  embarked.  Sweden  still 
languished  in  an  ineffectual  parade  of  hostilities  against  the 
house  of  Brandenburgh  ;  but  the  French  interest  began  to 
lose  ground  in  the  diet  of  that  kingdom.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  howsoever  exhausted  in  the  article  of  men,  betray- 
ed no  svmptom  of  apprehension,  and  made  no  advance 
towards  a  pacification  with  his  adversaries.  He  had 
emploved  the  winter  in  recruiting  his  armies  by  every  expe- 
dient his  fertile  genius  could  devise  ;  in  levying  contribu- 
tions to  reinforce  the  vast  sulisidy  he  received  from  Eng- 
land, in  filling  magazines,  and  making  every  preparation 
for  a  vigorous  campaign.  In  Westphalia,  the  same  fore- 
sight and  activity  were  exerted  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  who  in  the  beginning  of  summer  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  and  strengthened  by  two-and-twenty  thousand  na- 
tional troops. 

§  XLIX.  No  alteration  in  the  terms  of  this  alliance  was 
produced  by  tl(e  death  of  William,  Landgrave  of  Ilesse- 
Cassel,  who  breathed  his  last,  in  an  advanced  age,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  January,  at  Rintelen  upon  the  \Veser. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  landgraviale  by  his  son  F^reder- 
ick,  whose  consort,  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  to  the 
King  of  (Ireat  Britain,  now,  in  quality  of  governes.s  of  her 
children,  assumed  the  regency  and  administration  of  the 
country  of  Hanau-Mulzenberg,  by  virtue  of  the  settlement 
made  in  the  lifetime  of  her  father-in-law,  and  confirmed 
bv  her  husband.  She  had  for  some  years  been  separated 
from  him,  and  resided  with  his  father,  at  whose  decease 
she  retired  with  her  children  to  the  city  of  Zell.  The 
present  landgrave,  who  lived  at  Magdebourg  as  vice-go- 
vernor under  the  King  of  Prussia,  no  sooner  learned  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  than  he  sent  an  intimation  of  it 
to  that  prince  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  scrupulou.sly  adhere  to  the 
engagements  of  his  predecessor. 

§  L.  The  advances  towards  a  peace,  which  had  been 
made  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Prussia,  in  their  declaration  published  at  the  Hague  by 
Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick,  seemed  to  infuse  in  neutral 
powers  a  good  opinion  of  their  moderation.  We  have 
alreadv  seen  that  the  King  of  Spain  offered  his  best  oflnces 
in  qualitv  of  mediator.  When  a  congress  was  proposed, 
the  Slates-general  made  an  offer  ot  Breda,  as  a  place  proper 
for  tlie  negociation.  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  l)y  the 
mouth  of  his  ambassador,  thanked  their  high  mightinesses 
for  the  sincere  desire  they  expressed  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ravages  of  war,  which  had  extended  desolation  over  the 
face  of  Europe  :  he  readily  closed  with  their  gracious  offer; 
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and  ill  consequence  of  liis  high  re^rd  and  invariable 
friendship  tor  tlieir  hi^li  niif;htincsses,  wislied  earnestly 
tliat  it  niiiilu  lie  acceptable  to  the  other  powers  at  war. 
The  French  kins  expressed  his  sentiments  nearly  to  the 
same  purpo-se.  His  ambassador  declared,  that  his  most 
christian  majesty  was  highly  sensible  of  the  offer  they  had 
made  of  Breda,  for  holdini;  the  congress ;  that,  in  order  to 
give  a  fresh  proof  of  his  sincere  desire  to  increase  theaood 
harmony  that  subsisted  between  him  and  the  State,s-i;eneral, 
he* accepted  their  ofler  with  pleasure ;  but  as  he  could  take 
no  step  without  the  concurrence  of  his  high  allies,  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  their  answer,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
favourable,  if  nothing  remained  to  be  settled  but  the  place 
for  holding  the  congress.  King  Stanislaus  having  written 
a  letter  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  ofl'ering  the  city  of  Nancy 
for  the  same  purpose,  he  received  a  civil  answer,  expressing 
the  Kins  of  Knghind's  sense  of  his  obliging  offer,  winch 
however  he  declined,  as  a  place  not  conveniently  situated 
for  all  the  powers  interested  in  the  great  work  of  pacifica- 
tion. Civilities  of  the  same  nature  likewise  passed  be- 
tween the  sovereign  of  Nancy  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
As  the  proposals  for  an  accommodation  made  by  the  King 
of  England  and  his  allies  might  have  left  an  unfavourable 
impression  on  their  adversaries  had  they  been  altogether 
declined,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  prex'ailed  upon  to  con- 
cur with  her  allies  in  a  declaration  professing  their  desire 
of  peace ;  which  declaration  was  delivered  on  the  third  day 
of  April,  by  the  Austrian  minister  residing  at  the  Haeue, 
to  his  serene  highness  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick ;  and  a 
jiaper  of  the  same  nature  was  also  delivered  to  him  sepa- 
rately by  the  French  and  Russian  ministers.''  These  pro- 
fessions, however,  did  not  interrupt  the  operations  of  the 
campaign. 

§  LI.  Though  the  French  army  under  the  Mareschal 
Duke  de  Broglio  remained  in  cantonment  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Friedberg,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  had  retired 
from  Corsdoff  to  Marpurg,  where  in  the  beginning  of  .Ja- 
nuary he  established  his  head-quarters,  nevertheless,  the 
winter  was  hy  no  means  inactive.  As  far  back  as  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  the  Duke  de  Broglio,  hav- 
ing called  in  his  detachments,  attempted  to  surprise  the 
allied  army  by  a  forced  march  to  Klein-linnes  ;  but  finding 
them  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception,  nothing  but 
a  cannonade  ensued,  and  he  retrealed  to  his  former  quar- 
ters. On  the  twenty-ninth  Colonel  Luckner,  at  the  head 
of  the  Hanoverian  hunters,  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  four  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  IMurct.  These  he  attacked  w;ith  such  vigour, 
that  the  count  was  made  prisoner,  and  all  his  party  either 
killed  or  taken,  except  two-and-twenty,  who  escaped.  On 
the  third  day  of  January,  the  Marquis  de  Vogue  attacked 
the  town  of  Herborn,  which  he  carried,  and  took  a  small 
detachment  of  the  allies  who  were  posted  there.  At  the 
same  lime  the  Marquis  Daiivet  made  himself  master  of 
Dillembourg,  the  garrison  of  the  allied  troops  being  obliged 
to  retire  in  the  castle,  where  thev  were  closely  besieged. 
Prince  Ferdinand  no  sooner  understood  their  situation, 
than  he  heiran  his  march  witli  a  strong  detachment  for  their 
relief,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  when  he  attacked 
and  totally  defeated  the  besiegers,  took  seven  hundred  pri- 
soners, including  forty  officers,  with  seven  pair  of  colours, 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  On  that  very  day,  the  high- 
landers,  under  Major  Keith,  supported  bv  the  hussars  of 
Luckner,  who  commanded  the  whole  detachment,  altacked 
the  village  of  Eyhach,  where  Beaufremont's  regiment  of 
dragoons  was  posted  on  the  side  of  Dillembourg,  and 
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routed  him  with  great  slaughter.  The  greater  part  of  the 
regiment  was  killed,  and  many  prisoners  were  taken,  to- 
gether with  two  hundred  horses,  and  all  their  baggage. 
The  highlanders  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion 
by  their  intrepidity,  which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  were  no  other  than  raw  recruits,  just  arrived  from 
their  own  country,  and  altogether  unacquainted  with  dis- 
cipline. On  the  eighth  day  of  .lannary,  M.  de  St.  Germain 
advanced  on  the  left  of  the  allies  with  the  grenadiers  of  the 
French  army,  supported  by  eight  battalions,  and  a  body 
of  dragoons:  but  lie  was  encountered  by  the  Duke  ol 
Holstein,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ErsdofI',  who,  by  dint  of  a  furious  cannonade, 
obliged  liini  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  After  this  at- 
tempt the  French  parlies  disappeared,  and  their  army  re- 
tired into  wniter-(|uarters,  in  and  about  Franckfort  on  the 
Maine;  while  Prince  Ferdinand  quartered  the  allies  at 
Cassel,  Paderborn,  Munster,  and  Osnabruck;  this  last 
place  being  allotted  to  the  British  troops,  as  being  the 
nearest  to  Embden,  where  the  reinforcements  from  Britain 
were  to  be  landed.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
allied  army  under  his  command,  began  his  march  from 
Chemnitz  in  Saxony  for  Westphalia,  where  he  safely  ar- 
rived, after  having  assisted  at  a  long  conference  in  liame- 
len,  with  his  father  the  reigning  duke,  his  uncle  Prince 
Ferdinand,  and  some  principal  members  of  the  regency  of 
Hanover. 

§  LIE  The  French  general  continued  to  send  out  de- 
tachments to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  allies,  and  lay 
their  towns  under  contribution.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  Marquis  de  Blaisel  marched  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  men  from  Giessen,  where  he  command- 
ed, to  Marpurg,  forced  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  of  the  allies  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle. 
As  he  could  not  pretend  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the 
fortress,  by  the  fire  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  galled,  he 
demantled  of  the  town  a  contribution  of  one  hundred 
thousand  florins,  and  carried  some  of  the  magistrates  along 
with  him  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  this  imposition. 
He  afterwards  appeared  at  Hombourg,  Alsfeldt,  and 
Hartzberg,  the  frontier  posts  of  allies ;  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  attack  either,  because  he  perceived  that  measures 
were  taken  for  his  reception.  The  French,  with  all  their 
boasted  politeness  and  humanity,  are  sometimes  found  as 
brutal  and  rapacious  as  the  most  barbarous  enemy.  On 
pretence  of  taking  umbrage  at  the  town  of  Hanau-Munt- 
zenberg  for  having,  without  their  ]ierniission, acknowledged 
the  regency  of  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  they,  in 
the  month  of  February,  ordered  the  magistrates  of  that 
place  to  pnv,  within  the  term  of  twentv-four  hours,  the 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres,  on  jiain  of 
being  subiected  to  plunder.  This  order  was  signified  by 
the  Prince  de  Robecq ;  to  whom  the  magistrates  repre- 
sented the  impossibility  of  raising  such  a  sum,  as  the 
country  was  totally  exhan.sted,  and  their  credit  absolutely 
destroved,  in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  capitals  negocinted  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  still  insisted  upon  their  finding  the 
money  before  night;  thev  ofiered  to  pay  eiglitv  thousand 
florins,  which  they  raised  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and 
beggeti  the  pavment  of  the  rest  might  be  postponed  for  a 
few  weeks  :  but  their  request  was  rejected  with  disdain. 
The  garrison  was  reinforced  by  two  battalions,  and  four 
squadrons  dispersed  in  the  principal  squares  and  markets 
of  the  city,  and  the  gates  were  shut.    They  even  planted 
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cannon  in  the  streets,  and  tarred  matclies  were  fixed  to 
many  houses,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants. 
These  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  detachments  ot  gre- 
nadiers entered  the  liousesoflhe  principal  magistrates  and 
merchants,  from  whence  tliey  removed  all  theirbest  effects  to 
the  town-hall,  where  ihev  were  kept  in  deposit,  until  they 
were  redeemed  with  all  the  money  that  could  possibly  be 
raised.  This  exaction,  so  little  to  ihe  honour  ot  a  civilized 
nation,  the  French  minister  declared  to  the  diet  at  llatis- 
bon  was  agreeable  to  the  instructions  of  his  most  christian 
majesty.  „      ,  ,  •     . 

i  LI II.  By  way  of  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  practised 
at  llanau,  a  detachment  of  the  allied  army,  under  General 
Luckner,  was  sent  to  raise  contributions  in  Fulda,  and 
actually  carried  off  hostaires  from  that  city  ;  but  retired  be- 
fore a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,  who  took  possession  of 
the  place.  From'lience  the  French  marched,  in  their  turn, 
to  plunder  the  towns  of  Hirchfeldt  and  Vaca.  Accord- 
ingly, they  appeared  at  Vacha,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hesse,  and  formed  the  head  of  the  chain  of  cantonments 
which  the  allies  had  on  the  Weria.  This  place  was  at- 
tacked with  such  vigour,  that  Colonel  Freytag,  who  com- 
manded the  post,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  town  :  but 
he  maintained  himself  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  amused  the  enemy  until  two  battalions 
of  grenadiers  came  to  his  assistance.  Thus  reinforced,  he 
pursued  the  French  for  three  leagues,  and  drove  them, 
with  considerable  loss,  fronj  Geissa,  where  they  had  re- 
solved to  fix  their  quarters.  These  skirmishes  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  grand  armies  were  just 
in  motion  to  begin  the  campaign. 

§  LIV.  By  this  time  the  forces  under  the  Mareschal 
Duke  de  Broglio  were  augmented  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  while  the  Count  de  St.  Germain  commanded 
a  separate  army  on  the  Rhine,  consisting  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  assembled  from  the  quarters  of  Uusseldorp, 
Cologn,  Cleves,  and  Wesel.  The  second  corps  was  in- 
tende"d  to  divide  the  allied  armv,  which,  by  such  a  division, 
would  be  considerably  weakened ;  and  the  French  court 
threatened  to  form  a  third  army  under  the  Prince  de  Sou- 
bise  :  but  this  did  not  appear.  The  Duke  de  Broglio  was 
in  such  high  favour  with  the  French  ministry  at  this  junc- 
ture, that  he  was  promoted  over  the  heads  of  many  old 
generals,  who  now  demanded  and  obtained  their  dismis- 
sion ;  and  every  step  was  taken  to  render  the  campaign 
"lorious  to  this  admired  commander :  but,  notwithstand- 
fng  all  their  care,  and  his  own  exertion,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  take  the  field  early  in  the  season,  from  want  of 
forage  for  his  cavalry.  While  his  quarters  were  establish- 
ed at  Frankfort,  his  troops  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
all.sorts  of  provision  from  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  but  this 
convenience  depended  upon  his  being  master  of  the  course 
of  the  river :  but  he  could  not  move  from  this  position 
without  forfeiting  the  advantage,  and  providing  magazines 
for  the  use  of  his  forces ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  lie  in- 
active until  he  could  have  the  benefit  of  green  forage  in 
his  march.  The  same  inconveniences  operated  more 
powerfully  on  the  side  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who,  being 
in  an  exhausted  country,  was  obliged  to  fall  back  as  far  as 
Paderborn,  and  draw  his  supplies  from  Hamburgh  and 
Bremen  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  By  this  time,  Jiow- 
ever,  he  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  British  troops  from 
Embden,  under  the  direction  of  Major-General  Griffin; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  campais;n,  the  forces  of  that  na- 
tion in  Germany  were  augmented  to  five-and-twenty  thou- 
sand ;  a  greater  number  than  had  served  at  one  time  upon 
the  continent  for  two  centuries.  The  allied  army  marched 
from  their  cantonments  on  the  fifth  day  of  May,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Paderborn  to  Fntzlar,  where,  on 
the  twentieth,  they  encamped:  but  part  of  the  troops  left 
in  the  bishopric  of  INIunster,  under  General  Sporcken, 
were  ordered  to  form  a  camp  at  Dulmen,  to  make  head 
against  the  French  corps  commanded  by  the  Count  de 
St.  Germain. 

§  LV.  General  Imhoff  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to 
Kirchyan  ontheOrnie;  and  General  Gilsoe,  with  another 
cor|is,"  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hirchfeldt  on 
the  Fulda.  The  former  of  these  having  ordered  Colonel 
Luckner  to  scour  the  country  with  a  body  of  hussars, 
that  officer,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  fell  in  with  a 


French  patrole,  which  gave  the  alarm  at  Burtzbach ;  when 
the  garrison  of  that  place,  amounting  to  five  hundred 
piquets,  under  General  VValdemar,  fled  with  great  precipi- 
tation. Being,  however,  pursued,  and  overtaken  near  a 
wood,  they  were  routed  and  dispersed.  Colonel  Luckner, 
entering  Burtzbach,  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  forage, 
flour,  wine,and  equipage,  belonging  to  the  fugitives.  Wliat 
he  could  not  carry  off  he  distributed  among  the  poor 
inhabitants,  and  returned  to  General  Imhoff's  camp  at 
Ameneburg,  with  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  This  ex- 
cursion alarmed  the  enemy  to  such  a  deuree,  that  their 
whole  army  was  put  in  motion  ;  and  the  Dukede  Broglio 
in  person  advanced  with  a  large  body  of  troops  as  far  as 
Friedberg  :  but  understanding  the  allies  had  not  quitted 
their  camp  at  Fritzlar,  he  returned  to  Franckfort,  after 
having  cantoned  that  part  of  his  army  in  the  Wetteraw. 
This  alarm  was  not  so  mortifying  as  the  secession  of  the 
Wirtembcrg  troops,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  their  duke  in  person,  who  left  the  French 
army  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  his  own  country.  The 
imperial  army,  under  the  Prince  de  Deuxponts,  quartered 
at  Bamberg,  began  their  march  to  Naumberg  on  the  twenti- 
eth of  May  ;  but  one  of  their  detachments  of  cavalry  hav- 
ing received  a  check  from  a  bodv  of  Prussians  near  Lutzen, 
they  fell  back  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  June  encamped 
at  Litchtenfels  upon  the  Maine.  The  small  detachments 
of  the  grand  armies,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the 
bodies  commanded  bv  Genend  Sporcken  and  the  Count 
de  St.  Germain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dusseldorp, 
skirmished  with  various  success.  The  hereditary  Prince 
of  Brunswick  being  detached  from  the  allied  army,  with 
some  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  two  regiments  of  Eng- 
lish dragoons,  advanced  to  the  country  of  Fulda,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  troops  under  General  Gilsoe,  and 
achieved  some  inconsiderable  exploits,  particularly  at 
Hosenfeldt  and  Zielbach,  where  he  surprised  and  took 
divers  parties  of  the  enemy.  „  .      'x^     ,.        , 

§  LVI.  By  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  Prince  Ferdinand, 
quitting  his  situation  at  Fritzlar,  marched  to  Frillendorf, 
and  encamped  on  the  hills  between  Ziegenheim  and  Frey- 
so  ;  General  Imhoff  commanded  at  a  small  distance  on  the 
right,  and  the  hereditary  prince  now  returned  from  Fulda, 
being  posted  on  the  left  of  the  army.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Duke  de  Broglio,  assembling  his  forces  between  Mer- 
lau  and  Laubach,  advanced  to  Neustadt,  where  he  en- 
camped on  the  twenty-eighth  day  ot  the  month,  and  at  the 
same  time  occupied  "a  strong  post  at  Wassembnrg.  His 
intention  was  to  penetrate  through  the  country  of  Hesse 
into  Hanover,  and  make  himself  entirely  master  of  that 
electorate  With  this  view  he  resolved  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  whom  he  directed  to  ad- 
vance towards  Brilau  and  Corbach ;  while  he  himselt, 
decamping  from  Neustadt  on  the  eighth  day  of  July,  ad- 
vanced by  the  way  of  Frankenburu.  Prince  Ferdinaiid 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  Count  de  St.  Germam 
was  in  motion,  began  his  march  from  Ziegenheim,  and  on 
the  ninth  day  of  Julv  reached  the  heights  of  Brunau,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  WiUlungen.  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  , 
&  LVII.  The  hereditarv  iirince,  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vanced corps,  reinforced  with  some  battalions  and  squa- 
drons under  Major-General  Griffin,  was  sent  forward  to 
Saxenhausen,  whither  the  army  tbllowed  the  next  morning. 
The  hereditary  prince  contuiued  to  advance,  found  the 
enemv  already  formed  at  Corbach  :  but  judging  their  whole 
force  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  infantry  and  sevenlfen 
squadrons,  and  being  impelled  by  the  impetuosity  of  his 
own  courage,  he  resolved  to  give  them  battle.  He  accord- 
ingly attacked  them  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
action  became  very  warm  and  obstinate;  but  the  enemy 
bein"  continuallv  reinforced  with  fresh  battalions,  and  hav- 
in^  the  advantage  of  a  numerous  artdlery,  all  the  princes 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  Prince  Ferdinand,  being  at  too 
^reat  a  distance  to  sustain  him,  sent  him  an  order  to  re- 
Toin  the  army,  which  was  by  this  time  formed  at  Saxen- 
hausen. He  forthwith  made  dispositions  for  a  retreat, 
which,  however,  was  attended  with  great  confusion.  Ihe 
enemy  observing  the  disorder  of  the  allied  troops,  plied 
their  artillery  with  redoubled  diligence,  while  a  powerfu 
body  of  their  cavalry  charged  with  great  vivacity.  In  all 
likelihood  the  whole  infantry  of  the  allies  would  have  been 
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cut  oft",  had  not  the  hereditary  prince  made  a  diversion  in 
their  favour,  by  chariiiiig  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish dragoons,  who  acted  witli  their  usual  gallantry  and 
effect.  This  respite  enabled  the  infantry  to  accomplish 
their  retreat  to  Saxenhausen  ;  but  they  lost  above  five 
hundred  men  and  tifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Count 
Kielmansesge,  Major  tieneral  Griffin,  and  Major  Hill,  of 
Bland"s  dragoons,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  con- 
duet  and  intrepidity  on  this  occasion.  'l"he  hereditary 
prince  exposed  his  life  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  action, 
and  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  shoulder,  which  gave 
him  far  less  disturbance  than  he  felt  from  the  chagrin  and 
mortification  produced  by  his  defeat. 

5  L\'III.  Niaiiy  daysj  however,  did  not  pass  before  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  this  disgrace.  Prince 
Ferdinand  receiving'advice  that  a  body  of  the  enemy,  com- 
manded bv  jMajor-General  Glaubitz,  had  advanced  on  the 
left  of  the  allies  to  Ziegenheim,  detached  the  hereditary 
prince  to  oppose  them,  at  the  head  of  six  battalions  of  Ha- 
noverians and  Hessians,  with  Elliot's  regiment  of  light 
horse,  Luckner's  hussars,  and  two  brigades  of  chassieurs; 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month,  he  engaged  the  enemy 
near  the  village  of  Exdorf,  and  a  very  warm  action  ensued, 
in  which  Elliot's  regiment  signalized  themselves  remark- 
ablv  by  repeated  charses.'  At  length  victory  declared  for 
the  allies.  Five  battahons  of  the  enemy,  including  tr."! 
commander-in-chief  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  Cothen, 
were  taken,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  their  arms,  bag- 
gage, and  artillery.  During  these  transactions,  the  Ma- 
leschal  Duke  de  Broglio  remained  encamped  on  tlie  heights 
of  Corbach.  He  had,  in  advancing  from  Franckfort,  left 
detachments  to  reduce  the  castles  of  Marpourg  and  Dillen- 
boai'Eli,  which  were  occupied  by  the  aUies,  and  they  fell 
into  his  hands,  the  garrisons  of  both  being  obliged  to  sur- 
render prisoners  of  war.  These  were  but  inconsiderable 
conquests;  nor  did  the  progress  of  the  French  general 
equal  the  idea  which  had  been  formed  of  his  talents  and 
activity.  The  Count  de  St.  Germain,  who  was  his  senior 
officer,  and  believed  bv  many  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in 
capacity,  having  now  joined  his  corps  to  the  grand  army, 
and  conceivini;  disgust  at  his  being  obliged  to  serve  under 
the  Duke  de  Broglio,  relinquished  his  command,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  bv  the  Chevalier  de  Muy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Marquis  de  \'oyer  and  the  Count  de  Luc,  two 
generals  of  experience  and  reputation,  quitted  the  army, 
and  returned  to  France,  actuated  by  the  same  motives. 

5  LIX.  The  allied  army  having  removed  thevr  camp 
from  Saxhenhausen  to  the  village  of  Kalle  near  Cassel, 
remained  in  that  situation  till  the  thirtieth  day  of  July, 
when  the  troops  %vere  again  put  in  motion.  The  Chevalier 
de  Muy,  having  passed  the  Dymel  at  Slradbergen,  witli 
the  reserve  of  the  French  annv,  amountini:  to  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  and  extending  this  body  down  the  hanks 
of  the  river,  in  order  to  cut  oOtlie  communication  of  the 
allies  with  VVestphalia  ;  while  the  Duke  de  Broglio  march- 
ed up  "ith  his  mam  wing  to  their  camp  at  Kalle,  and 
Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  who  commanded  their  reserve  on 
the  left,advanced  towards  Cassel;  Prince  Ferdinand,  leaving 


i  Tliouch  this  was  the  first  time  that  Elliot's  reciment  appeared  in  the 
field,  it  performed  woiidei-s.     1  hey  charged  five  dlttrrent  tiineji.  and  hroke 
through  the  enemy  at  every  charge  ;  but  these  exploits  they  did  not  achieve 
without  sustaining  a  heavy  loss  in  otficers.  men,  and  horses, 
k  Cojry  cf  a  Letter  from  rAe  Marquis  of  Granhy.  to  the  tarl  of  Ilolderness. 

Mv  Lord. 

It  is  with  the  ffreatest  satisfaction  Ihal  i  have  the  hotidiir  of  acfuiaint- 
ins  your  lordstupof  the  siiccessofthe  her.;.iir.  ;  ^  inn  -   >.   ti  !,v  m     rnu 

General  Sporcken's  lorps  marched  from  t    ,      i,;      '   K    I:  u 

about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  tveniv  .  ;    - 
followed  the  same  evenini!  with  a  body  ni    .: 

tuo  English  battalions  of  Grenadiers,  thv    l>'      '■•■    Iil    -.i.io- ;    i  ,!i 

squadrons  of  dragoons.  Cope's  and  Conway's. 

I  he  armv  was  under  arms  all  tlay  on  the  thirtieth,  and  about  eleven 
at  night  raArched  off  iu  six  columns  to  Liebenau.  About  five  the  next  niorn- 
iue.  Uie  whole  army  assembled,  and  foimeH  on  the  heights  near  Corbeke. 
'Ihe  hereditary  prince  was.  at  tiiis  time,  iiiarrhing  in  twncolumns.  in  order 
.......  i         ,     .   t,p  ,j,|)  |,y  Hiarchm:^  to  llnnfielbourg. 


the  heat  of   llic 


General  Kielmansegge  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the  defence 
of  thecity,decampeii  in  the  night  of  the  thirtieth,  and  passed 
theDymel  without  loss  between  Gibenau  and  Dringieberg. 
The  hereditary  prince,  who  had  the  precedini;  day  passra 
the  same  river,  in  order  to  reinforce  General  Sporcken, 
who  was  posted  near  Corbeke,  now  reconnoitred  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  found  them  possessed  of  a  very 
advantageous  camp  between  Warbourg  and  Ochsendorff. 
Prince  Ferdinand  havino  resolved  to  attack  them,  ordered 
the  hereditary  prince  and  General  Sporcken  to  turn  their 
left,  while  himself  advanced  against  their  front,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  The  enemy  was  accordingly 
attacked  almost  at  the  same  instant,  both  in  flank  and  in 
rear,  with  equal  impetuosity  and  success.  As  the  infantry 
of  the  allied  army  could  not  march  fast  enough  to  charge 
at  the  same  time,  the  Marquis  of  Granby  was  ordered  to 
advance  with  the  cavalry  of  the  right ;  and  the  brigade  of 
English  artillery  commanded  by  Captain  Phillips,  made 
such  expedition,  that  they  were  up  in  time  to  second  the 
attack  in  the  most  surprising  manner.  The  French  cavalry, 
though  very  numerous,  retired  at  the  approach  of  the  mar- 
quis, except  three  squadrons,  who  stood  the  charge,  and 
were  immediately  broken.  'I'hen  the  English  horse  fell 
upon  the  enemy's  infantry,  which  suffered  greatly,  while 
the  town  of  Warbourg  was  assaulted  by  the  Britannic  le- 
gion. The  French,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  on 
both  flanks,  as  well  as  in  front  and  rear,  retired  precipi- 
tately, with  considerable  damage,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  British  cannon  and  dragoons,  and  many  were  drowned 
in  attemiiting  to  ford  the  Dymel.  The  battalion  of  Max- 
well, ana  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Beckwith,  composed  of 
grenadiers  and  highlanders,  distinguished  themselves  re- 
markably on  this  occasion.  The  enemy  left  about  fifteen 
hundred  men  killed  or  wounded,  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
with  some  colours,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  about 
the  same  number  were  made  prisoners.  Monsieur  de 
Muy  lay  all  night  under  arms,  on  the  heights  of  Volk- 
Missen,  from  whence  he  next  day  retired  towards  Wolfs- 
hagen.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle  the  Marquis  of 
Granby  received  orders  to  pass  the  river  in  pui'suit  of  them, 
with  twelve  British  battalions  and  ten  squadrons,  and  en- 
camped at  Wilda,  about  four  miles  from  Warbourg,  the 
heignts  of  which  were  possessed  by  tlie  enemy's  grand 
army."!  By  this  success.  Prince  Ferdinand  was  enabled 
to  maintain  his  communications  with  Westphalia,  and 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  heart  of  Hanover  : 
but  to  these  objects  he  sacrificed  the  country  of  Cassel ; 
for  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony,  at  the  head  of  a  detached 
body,  much  more  numerous  than  that  which  was  left  under 
General  Kielmansegge,  advanced  towards  Cassel,  atid 
made  himself  master  of  that  city  ;  then  he  reduced  Mun- 
den,  Gottingen,  and  Eimbeck,  m  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 
All  that  Prince  Ferdinand  could  do,  considering  how 
much  he  was  out-numbered  by  the  French,  was  to  secure 
posts  and  passes  with  a  view  to  retard  their  progress,  and 
employ  detachments  to  harass  and  surprise  their  advanced 
parties'.  In  a  few  days  after  the  action  at  Warbourg, 
General  Luckner  repulsed  a  French  detachment  which 

through  morassy  and  very  difficult  ground,  suddenly  dropped  down  on 
their  march. 

General  .Mostyn.  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  cavalry  that  was 
formed  on  the  right  of  our  infaulrv  .m  the  other  side  of  a  large  woo<l,  upon 
receiving  the  duke's  orders  to  coin,-  oi'  with  tliL-  cavalry  as  tar  as  possible, 
made  so  much  expedition,  briiii^iii^  iIk-mi  ii|>al  hill  trot,  though  the  distance 
was  near  five  miles,  that  the  Bnii-li  rav,,lrv  h  ,il  Hie  happiness  to  arrive  in 
Il'iie  to  5h,ire  llie  glory  of  tlie  ll,.^  ,    liami:;  suvcvsstully  charged  several 

I    i  ...  1  I    I,.  ,,,,,,.,:,,,(,,  Ill-   ■.  IV  '  ii  ■iftuers.  to  every  officer  and  private 

1,1 \.iiir  lordship  would  assure  his  m«- 

I;     '  ,,  :i  ,ll,.iit  behaviourou  thatoccision. 

.,,),,  r  ,lhi  ,  ,!,,if  -.1  Til,,  I,  .  ,  lifiiition  with  his  cannon,  as  to  have 
1,11  •i|>|>ortiiiiitv.  I<y  a  seveie  cauiinnaOe,  to  ohiige  those  who  had  passed 
the  Dymel.  aijd"  were  lurnied  on  the  other  side,  to  retire  with  the  utmost 

1  received  tiis  serene  highness's  orders  yesterday,  in  the  evening,  to  pass 
the  river  after  them,  with  the  twelve  British  battalions,  and  ten  squadrons, 
nped  upon  the  heights  of  V\  ilda,  alM>ut  four  miles  from 

_ ,  _.    ._... .  where  lie 

nls  Wolfshagen.    1  cannot  give  your  lord- 
fitherside.    Captain  Fa 


Saturda^y  morning,  CJRANBr. 

P.S.-As  I  had  n<)t  an  opportunity  of  sending  off  Captain  Faiicitt  as 
ioon  as  I  intended.  I  opened  my  letter,  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  1 
lave  just  joined  the  grand  army  with  lay  detacliment. 
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had  advanced  as  far  as  Eimbeck,  and  surpnsed  anotlier  at 
Nordheim.  At  the  same  period,  Colonel  Doi.ap,  with  a 
body  of  the  allied  army,  attacked  a  French  corps  of  two 
thousand  men,  posted  in  tlie  wood  of  Sababourg,  to  pre- 
serve tlie  communication  between  their  grand  army  and 
their  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the  Weser ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  their  situation,  drove  them  froni 
their  posts,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  either  killed 
or  made  prisoners ;  but  this  advantage  was  overbalanced 
by  the  reduction  of  Ziegenheim,  garrisoned  by  seven  hun- 
dred men  of  the  allied  army,  who,  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of 


§  LX.  On  the  first  day  of  August,  Prince  Ferdinand 
being  encamped  at  Buhne,  received  intelligence  that  a 
considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand' men,  were  in  motion  to  make  a  general 
forage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geismar.     He  passed  the 
Dymel  early  in  the  morning,  with  a  body  of  troops,  and 
some  artillery,  and  posted  them  in  such  an  advantageous 
manner,  as  to  render  the  enemy's  attempt  totally  ineft'ec- 
tual,  although  the  foragers  were  covered  with  ereat  part  of 
their  army.     On  the  same  morning  the  hereditary  prince 
set  out  on  an   expedition  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a 
French  detachment.     Being  informed  that  the  volunteers 
of  Clermont  and  Dauphine,  to  tlie  number  of  one  thou- 
sand, horse  and  foot,  were  cantoned  at  Zierenberg,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  French  camp  at  Dierenberg,  and 
passed  their  time  in  the  most  careless  security,  he  advanced 
towards  them  from  his  camp  at  Warbourg,  within  a  league 
of  their  cantonment,  without  seeing  any  of  their  posts,  or 
meeting  with  any  of  their  patroles ;  a  circumstance  tliat 
encouraged  him  to  beat  up  their  quarters  by  surprise :  for 
this  service  he  pitched  upon  five  battalions,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  highlanders,  and  eight  regiments   of  dragoons. 
Leaving  their  tents  standing,  thev  began  their  march  at 
eight  in  the  evening,  and  passed  the  Dymel  near  W  arbourg. 
About  a  league  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dymel,  at  the 
village  of  Witzen,  they  were  joined  by  the  light  troops 
under  Major  Bulow ;  and  now  the  disposition  was  made 
both  for  entering  the  town,  and  securing  a  retreat,  in  case 
of  tjeing  repulsed.     When  they  were  within  two  miles  of 
Zierenberg,  and  in  sight  of  the'fires  of  the  enemy's  grand 
guard,  the  grenadiers  of  Maxwell,  the  regiment  of  Kings- 
ley,  and  the  highlanders,  advanced  by  three  separate  roads, 
and  marched  in  profound  silence ;  at  length,  the  noise  of 
their  feet  alarmed  the  French,  who  began  to  fire ;  when 
the  grenadiers  proceeded  at  a  round  pace  with  unloaded 
firelocks,  pushed  tlie  piquets,  slew  the  guard  at  the  gate, 
and  rushing  into  the  town,  drove  every  thing  before  them 
with  incredible  impetuosity.    The  attack  was  so  sudden, 
and  the  surprise  so  great,  that  the  French  had  not  time  to 
assemble  in  a  considerable  number ;  but  they  began  to  fire 
from  the  windows  ;  and  in  so  doing,  exasperated  the  allied 
troops,  who,  bursting  into  the  houses,  slaughtered  them 
without  mercy.     Having  remained  in  the  place  from  two 
till  three  in  the  morning,  they  retreated  with  about  four 
hundred  prisoners,  including  forty  officers,  and  brought  off 
two  pieces  of  artillery.    This  nocturnal  adventure,  in  which 
the  British  troops  displayed  equal  courage  and  activity, 
was  achieved  with  very  little  loss  :  but,  after  all,  it  deserves 
no  other  appellation  than  that  of  a  partisan  exploit ;  for  it 
was  attended  with  no  sort  of  advantage  to  the  allied  army. 
§  LXI.  Considering  the  suneriority  of  the  French  army, 
we  cannot  account  for  the  little  progress  made  hy  .the 
Duke   de    Broglio,   who,   according   to   our   conception, 
might  either  have  given  battle  to  the  allies  with  the  utmost 
probability  of  success,   or   penetrated   into  the  heart  of 
Hanover,  "the  conquest  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  princi- 
pal  object  of  the   French  ministry.     Instead  of  striking 
an  important  stroke,  he  retired  from  Immenhausen  towards 
Cassel,  where  he  fortified  his  camp  as  if  he  had  thought 
himself  in  danger  of  being  attacked ;  and  the  war  was 
carried  on  by  small  detachments.     Major  Bulow,  being 
sent  with  a  strong  party  from  the  camp  of  the  allied  army 
at  Buline,  surprised  the  town  of  Marpurg,  destroyed  the 
French  ovens,  and  brought  off  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stores  and  baggage  with  some  prisoners.     He  met  with  the 
s.ime  success'at  Butzback,  where  he  surprised  and  took 
two  companies  belonging  to  the  regiment  of  Raugrave, 


and  retired  with  his  body  to  Frankenber,  where  he  joined 
Colonel  Forsen.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  September  they 
made  a  movement  towards  Frankenau  ;  and  M.  de  Stain- 
ville,  who  was  posted  with  a  body  of  French  troops  at 
Mardenhagen,  ailvanced  to  check  their  progress.  He  came 
up  with  their  rear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munden  :  and 
attacked  them  in  passing  the  river  Orck  with  such  vigour, 
that  Forsen,  with  some  of  his  cavalry,  was  taken, -and 
Bulow  obliged  to  abandon  some  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
action  was  just  determined,  when  this  last  was  reinforced 
by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick,  who  had  made  a 
fdrced  march  of  five  German  miles,  which  had  fatigued 
the  troops  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  deferred  liis  attack  till 
next  morning;  but  in  the  meantime,  M.  de  Stamville 
retired  towards  Franckeiiberg.  The  Hanoverian  General 
Wangenheim,  at  the  head  of  four  battalions  and  six  squa- 
drons, had  driven  the  enemy  from  the  defiles  of  »oheile» 
and  encamped  at  Lawenthagen  ;  but,  being  attacked  by 
a  superior  number,  he  was  obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  give 
way,  and  his  retreat  was  not  effected  without  the  loss  of 
two  hundred  men,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery.  When 
the  enemy  retired.  General  Wangenheim  repassed  the 
Weser,  and  occupied  his  former  situation  at  Ussar.  Mean- 
while, General  Luckner  gained  an  advantage  over  a  de- 
tachment of  French  cavalrv  near  Norten.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, when  Mareschal  Broglio  quitted  his  camp  at 
Immenhausen,  made  a  motion  of  his  troops,  and  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  Geismar-wells,  the  residence  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  from  thence,  however,  he 
transferred  them,  about  the  latter  .end  of  September,  to 
Ovilgune,  on  the  Westphalian  side  of  the  Dymel. 

«  LXII.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  two  opposite  grand 
armies,  when  the  world  was  surprised  by  an  expedition  to 
the  Lower    Rhine,  made  by    the    hereditary   Prince    of' 
Brunswick.     Whether   this    excursion  was    intended    to 
hinder  the  French  from  reinforcing  their  army  in  West- 
phalia;  or  to  co-operate  in  the  Low  Countries  with  the 
armament  now  ready  equipped  in  the  ports  of  England; 
or  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  young  prince,  overboiling 
with  courage,  and  glowing  with  the  desire  of  conquest— 
we  cannot  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader :  certain 
it    is    the   Austrian   Netherlands   were   at  this  juncture 
entiielv  destitute  of  troops,  except  the  French  garrisons  of 
Ostend  and  Nieuport,  which  were  weak  and  inconsider- 
able.    Had  ten  thousand  English  troops  been  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Blankenburg,  they  might  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Antwern,  without 
resistance,  and  joined  the  hereditary  prince  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  :  in  that  case  he  would  have  found  himself  at 
the  head  oi'  thirty  thousand  men,  and  might  have  made  such 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Hanover,  as  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
war  from  Westphalia  into  Flanders.    The  empress-queen 
might,  indeed,  have  complained  of  this  invasion,  as  the 
formality  of  declaring  war  against  her  had  not  been  ob- 
served by  Great  Britain,  but  considering  that  she  was  the 
declared  enemy  of  Hanover,  and  had  violated  the  harrier 
treaty,  in  establishing  which  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
had  'lavished  away  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  a  step  of 
this  kind,  we  apprehend,  might  have  been  taken,  without 
any   imputation   of  perfidy   or  injustice.     Whatever  the 
motives  of  the  prince's  expedition  might  have  been,  he 
certainly  quitted  the  grand  army  of  the  allies  m  the  month 
of   September,  and   traversing   Westphalia,  with   twenty 
battalions,  and  as  many  squadrons,  appeared  on  the  Lower 
Rhine    marching  by  Schermbeck  and   Dusseldorp.     On 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month  he  sent  a  large  detach- 
ment over  the  river  at  Rocroot,  which  surprised  part  ot 
the    French  partisan    Fischer's  corps  at    Rhynberg,  and 
scoured  the  country.     Next  day,  otiier  parties,  crossing  at 
Rees  and  Emmeri'ck,  took  possession  of  some  redoubts 
which  the  French  had  raised  along  the  bank  of  the  river ; 
and  here  they  found  a  number  of  boats,  sufficient  to  trans- 
port the  rest  of  the  forces.     Then  the  prince  advanced  to 
Cleves;  and  at  his  approach  the  French  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Barral,  retired  into  the  castle,  which,  however,  they  did 
not  long  defend  ;  for  on  the  third  day  of  October  they 
capitulated,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  favour- 
able conditions. 
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§  LXIII.  A  move  important  object  was  Wesel,  wliicli 
tlie  prince  invested  and  be^pin  to  besiege  in  tbrni.  Tlie  a|)- 
proaches  were  made  on  the  riglit  of  the  Rhine,  while  the 
prince  in  person  remained  on  the  left,  to  cover  the  siesie  ; 
and  kept  his  eonimunication  open  with  the  other  side,  by 
a  bridge  above  and  another  below  the  place.  He  had 
hoped  to  carry  it  by  a  vigorous  exertion,  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  regular  siege,  but  he  met  with  a  warmer  recep- 
tioi\  than  he  expected  ;  and  his  operations  were  retarded 
by  heavy  rains,  which,  by  swelling  the  river,  endangcrpd 
his  bridges,  and  laid  his  trenches  under  water.  Tlie  dlfti- 
culties  and  delays  occasioned  by  this  circumstance  entirely 
tiuslrated  his  design.  The  French,  being  made  acquainted 
with  his  motions,  were  not  slow  in  taking  measures  to  an- 
ticipate his  success.  M.  de  Castries  was  detached  after 
him  with  thirty  battalions  and  thirty-eight  snuadrons ;  and, 
by  forced  marches,  arrived  on  the  fourteentn  day  of  Octo- 
ber at  Rliynberg,  where  the  prince's  light  troops  were 
posted.  These  he  attacked  immediately,  and  compelled 
to  abandon  the  post,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
prince,  who  commanded  in  person,  and  appeared  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  this  short  out  sanguinary  affair.  The 
enemy,  leaving  five  battalions,  with  some  squadrons,  at 
Khynberg,  marched  by  the  left,  and  encamped  behind  the 
convent  at  Campen.  The  prince,  having  received  intima- 
tion that  M.  de  Castries  was  not  vet  joined  by  some  rein- 
forcements that  were  on  the  march,  determined  to  be  be- 
forehand with  them,  and  attempt  that  very  night  to  sur- 
prise him  in  his  camp.  F'or  this  purpose  he  began  his 
march  at  ten  in  the  evening,  after  having  left  four  batta- 
lions, and  five  squadrons,  under  General  Bock,  with  in- 
structions to  observe  Khynberg,  and  attack  that  post,  in 
case  the  attempt  on  Campen  should  succeed.  Before  the 
allied  forces  could  reach  the  enemy's  camp,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  overpowering  Fischer's  corps  of 
irregulars  which  occupied  the  convent  of  Campen,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  league  in  their  front.  This  service  occa- 
sioned some  firing,  the  noise  of  which  alarmed  the  French 
army.  Their  commander  formed  them  with  great  expe- 
dition, and  posted  them  in  a  wood,  where  they  were  imme- 
diately attacked,  and  at  first  obliged  to  give  ground  ;  but 
they  soon  retrieved  all  they  had  lost,  and  sustained,  with- 
out fhnching,an  unceasing  fire  of  musketry,  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  nine  at  night,  when  they  reaped  the  fruits  of 
their  perseverance.  The  hereditary  prince,  wliose  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  seeing  no  prospect  of  success  in  prolong- 
ing an  action  which  had  already  cost  him  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  thought  proper  to  give  orders  for  a  retreat, 
which  was  not  effected  without  confusion,  and  left  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  enemy.  His  loss,  on  this  occasion, 
did  not  fall  short  of  sixteen  hundred  choice  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  ;  and  this  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  troops 
of  Great  Britain,  who  were  always  found  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  danger.  All  the  officers,  both  of  infantry  and 
dragoons,  distinguished  themselves  remarkably,  and  many 
were  dangerously  wounded.  Among  these,  the  nation  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  Lord  Downe,  whose  wounds  proved 
mortal :  he  was  a  young  nobleman  of  spirit,  who  had  lately 
embraced  a  military  life,  though  he  was  not  regularly 
trained  in  the  service. 

§  LXI\'.  Next  day,  which  was  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
the  enemy  attacked  an  advanced  body  of  the  allies,  which 
was  posted  in  a  wood  before  Elverick,  and  extended  along 
the  Rhine.  The  firing  of  cannon  and  musketry  was  main- 
tained till  night.  Meanwhile,  a  column  of  the  French 
infantry,  commanded  by  M.  de  Cabot,  marched  through 
Walach,  and  took  post  among  the  thickets,  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  in  the  front  of  the  prince's  army. 
By  this  time  the  Rhine  was  so  much  swelled  by  the  rains, 
and  the  banks  of  it  were  overflowed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  repair,  and  move  lower  down,  the 
bridge  which  had  been  thrown  over  that  river.  This  work 
was  accordingly  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy ; 
and  the  prince,  passing  without  molestation,  proceeded  to 
Bruymen,  where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  His  passing 
the  Rhine  so  easily,  under  the  eye  of  a  victorious  army  so 
much  superior  to  him  in  number,  may  be  counted  among 
the  fortunate  incidents  of  his  lite.  Such  was  the  issue  of  an 
expedition  which  exposed  the  projector  of  it  to  the  impu- 
tation of  temerity.     Whatever  his  aim  might  have  been, 


besides  the  reduction  of  Wesel,  with  the  strength  of  whicli 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  he  cer- 
tainly miscarried  in  his  design  ;  and  his  miscarriage  was 
attended  with  a  very  considerable  loss  of  troops,  occasioned 
not  only  by  the  action,  but  also  by  the  diseases  engendered 
from  the  wet  weather,  the  fatigue  of  long  marches,  and  the 
want  of  proper  conveniences,  not  to  mention  the  enormous 
expense  in  contingencies  incurred  by  tliis  fruitless  under- 
taking. 

§  LXV.  In  the  month  of  November,  while  he  lay  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schermbeck,  a  body  of 
the  enemy  attempted  to  biat  up  his  quarters :  having  re- 
ceived intimation  of  their  design,  he  immediately  called 
in  his  advanced  posts,  and  made  a  disposition  for  giving 
them  a  proper  reception.  He  abandoned  the  tents  that 
were  in  the  front  of  his  camp,  and  posted  his  infantry  in 
ambuscade  behind  those  that  were  in  the  rear :  at  the  same 
time  he  ordered  some  regiments  of  horse  and  hussars  to 
fetch  a  compa,ss,  and  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  enemy. 
This  stratagem  succeeded  to  his  wish.  The  French  detach- 
ment, believing  the  allies  had  actually  abandoned  their 
camp,  began  to  pillage  the  tents  in  the  utmost  disorder: 
then  the  infantry  sallied  from  the  place  where  they  were 
concealed,  and  fell  upon  them  with  great  impetuosity  :  the 
artillery  opened,  and  the  cavalry  charged  them  in  flank. 
In  a  word,  of  twelve  hundred  who  marched  from  Wesel 
on  this  expedition,  scarce  two  hundred  escaped. 

§  LXVi.  The  Duke  de  Broglio  endeavoured,  by  sundry 
means,  to  take  advantage  of  the  allied  army  on  the  other 
side  of  the  \\'eser,  thus  weakened  bv  the  absence  of  the 
troops  under  the  hereditary  prince;  but  he  found  Prince 
Ferdinand  too  vigilant  to  be  surprised,  and  too  strongly 
situated  to  be  attacked  with  any  prospect  of  success.  He 
therefore  contented  himself  with  ravaging  the  country  by 
detachments  ;  he  sent  M.  de  Stainville,  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  forces,  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Hanover: 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  that  officer  falling 
in  with  a  detachment  of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Major 
Bulow,  attacked  them  near  the  abbey  of  Schaken.  After  a 
warm  and  obstinate  engagement,  they  were  defeated,  and 
driven  to  Bulemont,  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon,  baggage, 
and  a  good  number  of  men,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  tne 
victors.  After  this  exploit,  M.  de  Stainville  advanced  to 
Halberstadt,  and  demanded  of  that  capital  a  contribution 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  livres  :  but  the  citi 
zens  had  been  so  drained  by  former  exactions,  that  they 
could  not  raise  above  thirty  thousand  :  for  the  remainder 
the  French  partisan  took  hostages,  with  whom  he  returned 
to  the  grand  army  encamped  at  Cassel,  from  whence  they  in 
a  little  time  fell  back  as  far  as  Gottingen. 

§  LXVII.  As  the  enemy  retreated.  Prince  Ferdinand 
advanced  as  far  as  Hurste,  where  he  established  his  head- 
quarters about  the  latter  end  of  November.  While  he  re- 
mained in  this  position,  divers  skirmishes  happened  in  the 
neighliourhood  of  Gottingen.  Major-General  lireidenbach, 
at  the  head  of  two  regiments  of  Hanoverian  and  Bruns- 
wick guards,  with  a  detacliment  of  cavalry,  attacked,  on 
the  twentv-ninth  day  of  November,  the  French  post  at 
Hevdemuiiden,  upon  the  river  VVorrau.  This  he  carried, 
took  possession  of  the  town,  which  the  enemy  hastily  aban- 
doned. Part  of  their  detachment  crossed  the  river  in  boats; 
the  rest  threw  themselves  into  an  intrenchment  that  covered 
the  passage,  which  the  allies  endeavoured  to  force  in  seve- 
ral unsuccessful  attempts,  galled  as  they  were  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemv's  redoubts  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At 
length  M.  Briedenbach  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  fallback 
into  the  town  ;  from  whence  he  retired  at  midnight,  after 
having  sustained  considerable  damage.  Prince  Ferdinand 
had  it  very  much  at  heart  to  drive  the  French  from  (Jottin- 
gen,  and  accordingly  invested  that  city  ;  but  the  French 
garrison,  which  was  numerous  and  well  provided,  made 
such  a  vigorous  defence,  as  baffled  all  the  endeavours  of 
the  allies,  who  were  moreover  impeded  by  the  rainy 
weather,  which,  added  to  other  considerations,  prevented 
them  from  undertaking  the  siege  in  form.  Nevertheless, 
thev  kept  the  place  blocked  up  from  the  twenty-second  day 
of  November  to  the  twelfth  of  the  following  month ;  when 
the  garrison,  in  a  desperate  sally,  took  one  of  their  princi- 
pal posts,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  blockade 
About  the  middle  of  December,  Prince  Ferdinand  retired 
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into  winter-quarters ;  he  himself  residing  at  Usiar,  and  the 
Enghsh  troops  being  cantoned  in  the  bishopric  of  Pader- 
borne.  Thus  tlie  enemy  were  left  in  possession  of  Hesse, 
and  the  whole  country  eastward  of  the  Weser,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  If  the  allied  army  had 
not  been  weakened  for  the  sake  of  a  rash,  ill-concerted,  and 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  French  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
footing  they  had  gained  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  ; 
and  in  particular  to  retreat  from  Goltingen,  which  they  now 
maintained  and  fortified  with  great  diligence  and  circum- 
spection. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


5  I.  Exploil  of  the  Swedes  in  Pi 


.    $  II.   Skirmishes  between  the 

, I  and  Austrians  in  Snxony.    9  HI.    Position  of  the  armies  in 

Saxony  and  Silesia.    _5  IV.  General  LHudoho  ilefeais  Oeneral^  Fouquet, 


makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Dtisden.  ^  VI  I.  He  marches  inli 
Silesia.  5  VUl.  DetVats  (ieneral  Laudohn,  and  raises  the  blockade  of 
Schweidnitz.  ^  IX.  Action  between  General  Hulsen  and  the  imiierial 
army  in  Saxony,  i  X.  Dangerous  -■-■-■ 
f)  XI.  The  Russians  and  Austrians 
burgh,  and  possess  themselves  of  Berlui.  ^ 
defeats  the  Austrians  at  TorKau.  4  .\1I  I.  Both  armies  go  into  quarters 
of  cantonment.  ^  XIV.  I  he  diets  ot  Poland  and  Sweden  assembled. 
i  XV.  Intimalion  given  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  states  of  Westpha- 
lia. «  XVI.  King  of  Poland's  remonstrance.  4  ,X VII.  Reduction  of 
Pondicherrv.  5  -Will.  Part  of  the  British  squadron  wrecked  m  a 
storm.  5  .\IX.  Death  of  King  George  II.  i  XX.  His  character. 
3  .XXI.  Recapitulation  of  the  principal  events  of  his  reian.  5  X.XII. 
His  death  universally  lamented.  «  .XXIII.  Account  of  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  4  XXIV.  Slate  of  religion  ami  philosophy,  t,  XXV. 
Fanaticism.  S  XXVI.  Metaphysics  and  medicine,  j  XXVIl.  Me- 
chanics. 5  XXVI II.  Genius,  j  .XXIX.  Music.  »  XXX  Painting  and 
sculpture. 

§  I.  The  King  of  Prussia,  after  all  his 
■  ■  ^'  ■  labours,  notwithstanding  the  great  talents  he 
had  displayed,  and  the  incredible  efforts  he  had  made,  still 
found  himself  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and  in  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  their  closing,  and  contracting  their 
circle.  Even  the  Swedes,  who  had  languished  so  loritr, 
seemed  to  be  roused  to  exertion  in  Pomerania,  during  the 
severity  of  the  winter  season.  The  Prussian  General  Man- 
teuffel  had,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  passed  the 
river  Peene,  overthrown  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
at  Zietheii,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
(iriessewalde ;  but  finding  the  Swedes  on  their  guard,  he 
returned  to  Anclam,  where  his  head-quarters  were  esta- 
blished. This  insult  was  soon  retaliated  with  interest.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  month,  at  five  m  the  morning, 
a  body  of  Swedes  attacked  the  Prussian  troops  posted  in 
the  suburbs  of  Anclam,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Peene,  and 
drove  them  into  the  city,  which  they  entered  pellinell. 
General  Manteuffel,  being  alarmed,  endeavoured  to  rally 
the  troops ;  but  was  wounded  and  taken,  with  about  two 
hundreci  men,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  The  victors, 
having  achieved  this  exploit,  returned  to  their  own  quarters. 
As  for  the  Russian  army,  which  had  wintered  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Vistula,  the  season  was  pretty  far  advanced  be- 
fore it  could  take  the  field  ;  though  General  Toltlehen  was 
detached  from  it,  about  the  beginningof  June,  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  Cossacs,  and  other  light  troops,  with  which 
he  made  an  irruption  into  Pomerania,  and  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Belgard. 

§  II.  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  King  of 
Prussia's  chief  aim  was  to  take  measures  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Silesia,  the  conquest  of  which  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  object  with  the  court  of  \'ienna.  While  the 
Austrian  army,  under  Marshal  Count  Daun,  lay  strongly 
intrenched  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  endeavoured,  in  the  month  of  December,  to 
make  him  quit  this  advantageous  situation,  by  cutting  off 
his  provisions,  and  making  an  irruption  into  Bohemia. 
For  these  purposes  he  had  taken  possession  of  Dippes- 
walde,  Maxen,and  Pretchendorff,  as  if  he  intended  to  enter 
Bohemia  by  the  way  of  Passberg  :  but  this  scheme  being 
found  impracticable,  he  returned  to  his  camp  at  Freyberg ; 
and  in  January  the  Prussian  and.  Austrian  armies  were 
cantoned  so  near  each  other,  that  daily  skirmishes  were 
fought  with  various  success.  The  head  of  the  Prussian 
camp  was  formed  by  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  under 
General  Zettwitz,  who,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Janu- 


ary, was  attacked  with  such  impetuosity  by  the  Austrian 
General  Beck,  that  he  retreated  in  great  confusion  to  Tor- 
gau,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  eight  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  new  clothing,  and 
other  baggage.  Another  advantage  of  the  same  nature  was 
gained  by  the  Austrians  at  Neustad,  over  a  small  body  of 
Prussians  who  occupied  that  city.  In  the  month  of  March, 
General  Laudohn  advanced  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
horse  and  foot,  in  order  to  surprise  the  Prussians,  who,  in 
attempting  to  effect  a  retreat  to  Steinau,  were  surrounded 
accordingly,  and  very  roughly  handled.  General  Laudohn 
summoned  them  twice  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  lay  down 
their  arms  ;  but  their  commanders,  the  Captains  Blumen- 
thal  and  Zettwitz,  rejectum  the  proposal  with  disdain,  the 
enemy  attacked  them  on  all  hands  with  a  great  superiority 
of  number.  In  this  emergency  the  Prussian  captains 
formed  their  troops  into  a  square,  and  by  a  close  continued 
fire  kept  the  enemy  at  bay:  until,  perceiving  that  the 
Croats  liad  taken  possession  of  a  wood  between  Sieben- 
hausen  and  Stienau,  they,  in  apprehension  of  being  inter- 
cepted, abandoned  their  baggage,  and  forced  their  wav  to 
Steinau,  which  they  reached  with  great  difficulty,  having 
been  continually  harassed  by  the  Austrians,  who  paid  dear 
for  this  advantage.  Several  other  petty  exploits  of  this 
kind  were  achieved  by  detachments  on  both  sides  before 
the  campaign  was  begun  by  the  grand  armies. 

§  III.  Towards  the  end  of  April  the  King  of  Prussia 
altered  hi's  position,  and  withdrew  that  part  of  his  chain  of 
cantonments,  extending  from  the  forest  ofThurundt  to  the 
right  of  the  Elbe.  He  now  took  possession  of  a  very  strong 
camp  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulda,  which  he  in- 
trenched in  every  part  that  was  accessible,  and  fortified  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  By  these  pre- 
cautions he  was  enabled  to  keep  his  ground  against  the 
army  of  Count  Daun,  and  at  the  same  time  detached  a 
body  of  troops,  as  a  reinforcement  to  his  brother  Prince 
Henry,  who  assembled  a  separate  army  near  Frankfort 
upon  the  Oder,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  either  to  oppose 
the  Russians,  or  march  to  the  relief  of  Silesia,  which  the 
enemy  was  bent  upon  invading.  It  was  for  tiiis  purpose 
that  tlie  Austrian  general,  Laudohn,  advanced  with  a  con- 
siderable army  into  Lusatia  about  the  beginning  of  May  ; 
and  General  IBeck,  with  another  body  of  troops,  took  pos- 
session of  Corbus  :  meanwhile  Count  Daun  continued  in 
his  old  situation  on  the  Elbe  ;  General  Lacy  formed  a 
small  detached  army  upon  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  to  the 
southward  of  Dresden  ;  and  the  Prince  de  Deuxponts 
marched  into  the  same  neighbourhood  with  the  army  of 
the  empire.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  having  encamped 
with  his  army  for  some  time  at  Sangan,  in  Silesia,  moved 
from  th.ence  to  Gorlitz  in  Lusatia,  to  observe  the  motions 
of  General  Laudohn,  encamped  at  Koninsgratz;  from 
whence,  in  the  beginninsr  of  June,  he  marched  into  the 
countrv  of  Glatz,  and  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Schweidnitz,  which  beseemed  determined  to  besiege,  hav- 
ing a  train  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  With  a  view  to 
thwart  his  designs.  Prince  Heni-y  reinforced  the  body  of 
troops  under  General  Fonqnet;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  detachment  into  Poiiierania,  under  Colonel  Lessovv, 
who  defeated  the  rear-guard  of  General  Tnttleben,  and 
compelled  that  officer  to  evacuate  Pomerania.  By  this 
time,  however,  Mareschal  Soltikoff  had  arrived  from  Peters- 
burgh,  and  taken  the  command  of  the  grand  Russian 
army,  which  passed  the  Vistula  in  June,  and  began  its 
march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Silesia. 

§  I\'.  In  the  month  of  June  Genera!  Laudohn  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  Glatz  by  assault;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded better  in  his  next  enterprise.  I'nderstanding  that 
General  Fouquet,  who  occupied  the  posts  at  Landshut,  had 
weakened  himself  by  sending  off  detachments  under  the 
Major-Generals  Zietnen  and  Grant,  he  resolved  to  attack 
hini  with  such  superiority  of  number,  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  resist.  Accordingly,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
June,  at  two  in  the  morning,  he  began  the  assault  with  his 
whole  army  upon  some  redoubts  which  Fouquet  occupied  ; 
and  these  were  carried  one  after  another,  though  not  with- 
out a  very  desperate  opposition.  General  Fouquet  being 
summoned  to  surrender,  refused  to  submit;  and  having 
received  two  wounds,  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  :  about 
three  thousand  of  his  men  escaped  to  Breslau ;   the  rest 
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were  killed  or  taken  :  but  the  loss  of  tlie  victors  is  said  to 
have  exceeded  tlial  of  the  van<iuislied.  In  July  Ceneral 
Laudohn  undertook  the  sjesre  of  Glatz,  which  Was  takeji 
after  a  very  taint  resistance ;  for  on  the  very  day  the  hat- 
teries  were  opened  ajrainst  tlie  place,  the  garrison  aban- 
doned part  of  the  fortifications,  which  the  besiesers  iiiime- 
dialcly  occupied.  The  Prussians  made  repeated  etinrts  lo 
regain  the  ground  they  had  lost ;  but  thev  were  repulsed 
in  jll  llieir  attempts."  x\t  lenirth  the  •;arrisoii  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  From  this  tame 
behaviour  of  the  Prussians,  one  would  imagine  the  garri- 
son must  have  been  very  weak  :  a  circumstance  which  we 
cannot  reconcile  "ith  the  known  sagacity  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  as  the  place  was  of  great  importance,  on  account 
of  the  immense  mauazine  it  contained,  including  above  one 
hundred  brass  cannon,  a  great  number  of  mortars,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  ammunition. 

§  \  .  Laudohn,  encouraged  by  his  success  at  Glatz,  ad- 
vanced immediately  to  Breslau,  which  he  began  to  bom- 
bard with  great  fury;"  but,  before  he  could  make  a  regular 
attack,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retire.  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  generals  which 
this  age  produced,  having  receivea  repeated  intelligence 
that  the  Russian  army  intended  to  join  Laudohn  at  Bres- 
lau, resolved  to  advance  and  give  them  battle  before  the 
purposed  junction.  In  the  latter  end  of  July  he  began  his 
march  from  Gleisseii,  and  on  ihe  last  day  of  that  month 
had  reached  Linden,  near  Slauve,  where  he  understood 
that  Tottleben's  detachment  only  had  passed  through  the 
plains  of  Polnich-Lissa,  and  that  the  grand  Russian  army 
Iiad  marched  through  Kosten  and  Gustin.  Tlie  prince, 
finding  it  impossible  to  pursue  them  by  that  route,  direct- 
ed his  march  to  Glogau,  where  he  learnt  that  Breslau  was 
besieged  by  General  Laudohn,  and  immediately  advanced 
by  forced  marches  to  its  relief.  Such  was  his  expedition, 
that  m  five  da\s  he  marched  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty  English  miles;  and  at  his  approach  the  Austrian 
general  abandoned  his  enterprise.  Thus,  by  his  prudence 
and  activity,  he  not  only  prevented  the  junction  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies,  but  also  saved  the  capital  of 
Silesiii,  and  hampered  Laudohn  in  such  a  manner  as  sub- 
jected him  to  a  defeat  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  to  whose 
motions  we  shall  now  turn  our  attention. 

§  VI.  Whether  his  design  was  originally  upon  Dresden, 
or  he  purposed  to  co-operate  with  his  brother  Prince  Henrv 
in  Silesia,  which  his  adversaries  seemed  to  have  pitched 
upon  as  the  scene  of  their  operations,  we  cannot  presume 
to  determine :  but  certain  it  is,  he,  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  began  his  march  in  two  columns  throuirh  Lusatia  ; 
and  Count  Daun  being  informed  of  his  march,  ordered 
liis  army  to  be  put  in  motion.  Leaving  the  armv  of  the 
empire,  and  the  body  of  troops  under  Lacv,  to  guard 
Saxonv  in  his  absence,  he  marched  with  great  expedition 
towards  Silesia,  in  full  persuasion  that  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch had  thither  directed  his  route.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  July,  the  king,  knowing  that  Daun  was  now  removed 
at  a  distance,  repassed  the  Pulsnitz,  which  he  had  passed 
but  two  days  before,  and  advanced  with  the  van  of  his 
army  towards  Lichtenberg,  in  order  to  attack  the  forces  of 
General  Lacy,  who  was  posted  there ;   but  the  Austrians 


I  The  Germans  are  in  general  but  indifferent  engineers,  and  little 
.   »inte(l  with  the  art  of  besieging.    On  this  occasion  the  Austrian  Kene..., 
had  no  other  prospect  than  that  ot  carrying  the  place  by  a  sudden  attack, 
«r 'nt,m..i.»;.,.. c^i^Qjy^venzein.thegoveri —  •-    - 1:-._ .-_ 

r  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pn 


-  -   ^_- ;  that  the  it  I .,  .„ 

seventy. five  thousand  men.  was  within  threedavs'  march  of  Rreslau  ;  that 
no  succour  could  be  expected  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  encamped  as  he 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ulbe,  and  over-awed  by  the  army  of  Cotint 
Daun:  that  Prince  Henry,  fai  from  being  in  a  condition  to  tiring  relief, 
woulil  not  he  able  to  stamf  his  ground  against  Ihe  Russians  1  that  Breslau, 
b'  11^--  *  I  '  ;-  n  1^1 1  .^ntde  town,  not  a  fortress,  could  not  be  defended  without 
'",  _'       '   ^.il'ltehed  rules  of  war:  and  therefore  the  governftr,  ill 

'     -  I.  .  il  no  reason  to  expect  an  honourable  capitulation,  the 

'■■^'.      ■  1 riowoffpre<(.    Tie,  at  Ihe  same  time,  sentamemonal  to 

til.-  '  1  (I  r  iji  ri  i!i->.  fl.re,tteiiin?tlieir  town  with  destruction,  which  could 
by  ii-.'itl)<-r  means  be  i  :  ■  .  i.t.  ,  i  .i  !.\  jnining  with  Ihe  inhabitants  in  per- 
suading the  governor  r >-. (lately  the  terms  which  were  pro- 
posed. Count  i'aveii. .  iiiu'  intimidated,  was  encouraged  by 

these  menaces,  wIulIj  r .<l    n,  ,,i-i  i.-liension  in  Ij»udohn  that  the  place 

would  be  relieved.  M.  l„._i.::.,..  i.j  l.t.l  lothe  summons  he  had  received, 
that  Kreslau  was  not  simply  a  mercantile  town,  but  ought  lobe  con- 
sidered as  a  place  of  strength,  as  being  surrounded  with  works  and  wet 
ditches :    that  Ibe  Austrians  themselves  had  deleniled  it  as  such  alter  Ihe 


retired  at  his  approach.  Then  the  .army  marched  to  Mari- 
enstern,  where  the  king  received  intelligence  that  Count 
Daun  was  in  full  marcii  for  Lauban,  having  already  gained 
two  marches  upon  the  Prussians.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
intimation  that  tletermined  the  king  to  change  his  plan,  and 
return  to  the  Elbe.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  he 
repassed  the  Sprelie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bautzen,  anil 
marched  towards  Dresden  with  extraordinary  diligence. 
On  the  thirteenth,  his  army  having  passed  the  Elbe  at 
Kadetz,  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  encamped  between  Pima  and 
Dresden,  which  last  he  resolved  to  besiege,  in  hopes  of 
reducing  it  before  Count  Daun  could  return  to  its  relief. 
How  far  this  expectation  was  well  grounded,  we  must 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  after  havingobserved  that  the  place 
was  now  much  more  defensible  than  it  had  been  when  the 
last  attempt  of  the  Austrians  upon  it  miscarried  :  that  it 
was  secured  with  a  numerous  garrison,  commanded  by 
General  Macguire,  an  officer  of  courage  and  experience. 
This  governor  being  summoned  to  surrender,  answered 
that,  having  the  honour  to  be  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  he  would  maintain  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
Batteries  were  immediately  raised  against  the  town  on  both 
sides  of  the  Elbe;  and  the  poor  inhabitants  subjected  to 
a  dreadful  visitation,  that  their  calamities  might  either  drive 
them  to  despair,  or  move  the  heart  of  the  governor  to 
embrace  articles  of  capitulation;  but  these  expedients 
proved  ineffectual-  Though  tlie  suburbs  towards  the  Pir- 
na  gate  were  attacked  and  carried,  this  advantage  made  no 
impression  on  General  Jlacguire,  who  made  several  vigor- 
ous sallies,  and  took  every  necessary  precaution  for  the 
defence  of  the  city  ;  encouraged  moreover  by  the  vicinity 
of  Lacy's  body,  and  the  army  of  the  empire,  encamped  in 
an  advantageous  position  near  Gross  Seydlitz ;  and  confi- 
dent that  Count  Daun  would  hasten  to  his  relief.  In  this 
hope  he  was  not  disappointed  ;  the  Austrian  general,  find- 
ing himself  duped  by  the  stratagem  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch, and  being  made  acquainted  with  his  enterprise  aeainst 
Dresden,  instantly  wheeled  about ;  and  marched  back 
with  such  rapidity,  that  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the 
month  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of 
Saxony.  In  consequence  of  his  approach  the  King  Oi" 
Prussia,  whose  heavy  artillery  was  now  arrived,  redoubled 
his  efforts  against  the  city,  so  as  to  reduce  to  ashes  the 
cathedral  church,  the  new  square,  several  noble  streets,  some 
palaces,  together  with  the  curious  manufactory  of  porcelain. 
His  vengeance  must  have  been  levelled  against  the  citi- 
zens ;  for  it  affected  neither  the  fortifications,  nor  the  Aus- 
trian garrison,  which  Count  Daun  found  means  to  reinforce 
with  sixteen  battalions.  This  supply,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  three  hostile  armies,  rendered  it  altogether  impos- 
sible to  prosecute  the  siege  with  any  prospect  of  success  : 
the  kiUL',  therefore,  abandoned  the  undertaking,  withdrew 
his  troops  and  artillery,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  Daun  to 
a  battle,  which  that  general  cautiously  avoided. 

§  \'II-  The  fate  of  this  prince  seemed  now  at  its  crisis. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  his  brother  Prince  Henry, 
the  Russians  were  fast  advancing  to  join  Laudohn,  who 
had  already  blocked  up  Schweidnitz  and  Neiss,  and  their 
junction  seemed  to  threaten  the  loss  of  Silesia.  The  king 
had  nothing  to  oppose  to  superior  numbers  but  superior 

battle  of  Lissa.  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ; 
that  the  king  his  master  having  cooimanded  him  lo  defend  the  place 
lo  tlie  last  eslremitv,  he  could  neither  comply  with  General  I.aiidohn's 
proposals,  nor  pay  the  least  regard  lo  his  threats  of  destroying  the  town  ; 
as  he  had  not  been  intrusted  with  Ihe  care  of  the  houses,  biit  with  Ihe 
defence  of  the  fortibcations.  The  Austrian  convinced  him,  that  same 
evening,  that  be  threatened  nothing  but  what  he  meant  to  perform.  He 
opened  ilis  tialteries,  and  poured  in  upon  the  town  a  most  terrible  shower 
of  bombs  and  reil-hot  bullets,  which  continued  till  midnight.  During  this 
dreadlul  discharge,  whith  filled  Ihe  place  with  horror  and  desolation,  he 
attempted  tiie  outworks  by  assault.  Ihe  Croats  attacked  the  covered  way 
in  ditterent  places  with  their  usual  impetuosity  :  but  were  repulsed  with 


_      The 

understand  that  Ihe  destructinii  ot  Ihe  town  had 
made  no  change  in  his  resolution  ;  though  it  was  a  prattice  contrary  lo  the 
law  of  arms,  as  well  a*  to  Ihe  dictates  of  common  humanilv,  lo  begin  the 
siei-e  of  a  Inrtress  bv  niinuiL-  the  inhabitants  :  finallv.  he  assured  him  he 
wu'iii  .1)1  I.I  1,1  II  u;  ■,  r  II  i.unp.irts.and  defend  the  place  lothe  utmost 
ii:  !■  I  111  was  certainly  just ;  nolliiog  could  be  more 

nil  t     '  .111^  practice  of  making  war  upon  the  helpless 

uLi.iiiii   11,1 ,1      I  ,1  I    ..11  which  has  Ihe  mislorlune  lo  be  beleaguered  ; 

yet  ilie  li.:^i.  ;;ti  p.tn.i.  il  tin;  e>.ample  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  who  had  be- 
fore acted  the  same  tr.i::edy  at  Dresden.  i.audohn,  being  thus  set  at  defi. 
aiice,  continued  to  batter  and  bombard;  and  several  subsequent  assaulls 
were  given  to  ttie  fortifications. 
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activity,  of  which  he  determined  to  avail  himself  without 
delay.  Instead  of  making  a  feint  towards  Silesia,  he  re- 
solved to  march  thither  in  earnest ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
crossing  the  Elbe,  encamped  at  Dallwitz,  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  river ;  leaving  General  Hulsen,  with  fifteen 
thousand  men,  in  the  intrenched  camp  of  Schlettow,  to 
mamtam  his  footing  in  Saxony.  On  the  third  day  of  Au- 
gust he  began  his  march  for  Silesia,  followed  by  Count 
Daun  with  the  grand  Austrian  army  ;  while  the  detached 
body  under  Lacy  took  post  at  Reiclienberg,  and  the  impe- 
rial army  encamped  at  Kesseldorf.  Both  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians  marched  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  in 
five  days ;  on  the  tenth  the  king  took  possession  of  the 
camp  of  Lignitz  ;  and  here  he  seemed  in  danser  of  being 
quite  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  wlio  occupied  the  whole 
ground  between  Parchwitz  and  Cossendau,  an  extent  of 
thirty  miles.  Count  Daun's  army  formed  the  centre  of 
this  chain,  possessing  the  heights  of  Walstadt  and  Hoch- 
kirk:  General  Laudohn  covered  the  ground  between  Jesch- 
kendorfand  Coscliitz:  therising  grounds  of  Parchwitz  were 
secured  by  General  NauendorfF;  and  M.de  Beck, who  form- 
ed the  left,  extended  his  troops  beyond  Cossendau.  The 
king  marched  in  the  night  of  the  elevesth,  with  a  view  to 
turn  the  enemy,  and  reached  Jauer ;  but  at  break  of  day 
he  discovered  a  new  camp  at  Piausnitz,  which  consisted  of 
Lacy's  detachment, just  arrived  from  Lauban.  The  Prus- 
sians immediately  passed  to  Katzbacli,  to  attack  tins  ge- 
neral ;  but  he  made  such  a  skilful  disposition  for  a  retreat 
towards  tlie  army  of  Count  Daun,  that  he  not  only  baffled 
the  endeavours  of  the  king  to  bring  him  to  action,  but,  by 
posting  himself  on  the  heights  of  Hennersdorft',  anticipated 
his  march  to  Jauer.  In  vain  the  Prussian  monarch  at- 
tempted next  day  to  turn  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  by  Pomsen  and  JageisdorfT;  the  roads  were 
found  impassable  to  the  ammunition  waggons,  and  the 
king  returned  to  the  camp  at  Lignitz. 

§  VIII.  While  he  remained  in  this  situation,  he  received 
advice  that  four-and-twenty  thousand  Russians,  under 
Count  Czernichew,  had  thrown  bridges  over  the  Oder  at 
Auras,  where  they  intended  to  cross  that  river ;  and  he 
concluded  the  enemy  had  formed  a  design  to  close  him  in, 
and  attack  him  with  their  joint  forces.  Daun  liad  indeed 
projected  a  plan  for  surprising  him  in  the  night,  and  had 
actually  put  his  army  in  motion  for  that  purpose ;  but  he 
was  anticipated  by  the  vigilance  and  good  fortune  of  the 
Prussian  monarch.  That  prince  reflecting,  that  if  he 
should  wait  for  his  adversaries  in  his  camp,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  being  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  Lacy  on  his 
right,  by  Daun  in  his  front,  and  by  Laudohn  on  his  left, 
he  altered  his  position,  in  order  to  disconcert  their  opera- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  marched 
to  the  heights  of  Psaffendorff,  where  he  formed  his  army 
in  order  of  battle.  Receiving  intimation,  about  two  in  the 
mornins,  that  Laudohn  was  in  full  march  advancing  in 
columns  by  Benowitz,  he  divided  his  army  into  two  sepa- 
rate bodies.  One  of  these  remained  on  the  ground,  m 
order  to  maintain  the  posts  against  any  attempts  tliat  miglit 
be  made  by  Count  Daun  to  succour  Laudohn  ;  and  that 
this  service  might  be  the  more  effectually  performed,  the 
heights  were  fortified  with  batteries,  so  judiciously  dis- 
posed as  to  impede  and  overawe  the  whole  Austrian  army. 
The  king  having  taken  this  precaution,  wheeled  about  with 
sixteen  battalions  and  thirty  squadrons,  to  fall  upon  Lau- 
dohn as  he  should  advance  :  but  that  general  knew  nothing 
of  his  design,  until  he  himself  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Psaffendorff,  about  three  in  the  moriiins; ;  when  the  day 
dawning,  and  a  thick  fog  gradually  dispersing,  the  whole 
detachment  of  the  Prussian  army  appeared  in  order  of 
battle,  in  a  well  chosen  situation,  strengthened  with  a  nu- 
merous train  of  artillery,  placed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Laudohn  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find  himself  caught 
in  Ins  own  snare  :  but  he  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede ; 
and  therefore  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  reSolved  to 
stand  an  engagement.  With  this  view  he  formed  his 
troops  as  well  as  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  would 
permit ;  and  the  Prussians  advancing  to  the  attack,  a  severe 
action  ensued*.  The  king  rode  along  the  line  to  animate 
the  troops,  and  superintended  every  part  of  the  charsre ; 
hazarding  his  life  in  the  most  dangerous  scenes  of  the  battle 
to  such  a  degree  that  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and 
4  R 


his  clothes  were  shot  through  in  several  places.  The 
Austrians  maintained  the  conflict  with  great  obstinacy  un- 
til six  in  the  morning,  when  they  gave  ground  and  were 
pursued  to  the  Katsbach ;  beyond  which  the  king  would 
not  allow  his  troops  to  prosecute  the  advantage  they  had 
gained,  that  they  might  be  able  to  succour  the  right  in  case 
Mareschal  Count  Daun  should  succeed  in  his  attempt  to 
advance  against  them  from  Lignitz.  The  general  had 
actually  begun  his  march  to  fall  upon  the  Prussians  on  one 
side,  while  Laudohn  should  attack  them  on  the  other :  but 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  they  were  decamped; 
and  when  he  perceived  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  at  a  distance, 
he  immediately  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  king's 
management.  He  then  attempted  to  advance  by  Lignitz  : 
but  the  troops  and  artillery,  which  had  been  left  on  the 
heights  of  Psaffendorff,  to  dispute  his  march,  were  so  ad- 
vantageously disposed,  as  to  render  all  his  efforts  abortive. 
Laudohn  is  said  to  have  lost  in  the  action  above  eight 
thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken, including  eighty 
officers,  with  twenty-three  pair  of  colours  and  eighty-two 
pieces  of  cannon :  over  and  above  this  loss,  the  Austrian 
general  suffered  greatly  by  desertion.  The  Prussians  ob- 
tained the  victory  at  the  expense  of  one  general,  with  five 
hundred  men  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  wounded.  Im- 
mediately after  the  action  the  victor  marched  to  Parchwitz; 
while  Daun  detached  Prince  Lowenstein  and  General 
Beck  with  the  reserve  of  his  army,  to  join  Prince  Czerni- 
chew, who  had  crossed  the  Oder  at  Auras  ;  but  he  was  so 
intimidated  by  the  defeat  at  Lignitz,  that  he  forthwith  re- 
passed that  river,  and  Prince  Lowenstein  retired  on  the 
side  of  Jauer.  By  this  bold  and  well  conducted  adventure, 
the  Prussian  monarch  not  only  escaped  the  most  imminent 
hazard  of  a  total  defeat  from  the  joint  efforts  of  two  strong 
armies,  but  also  prevented  the  dreaded  junction  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  forces.  His  business  was  now  to 
open  the  communication  with  Breslau  and  his  brother 
Prince  Henry,  whom  he  joined  at  Neuinarcke.  The 
prince,  after  Laudohn  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege 
of  Breslau,  had  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  motions  of  the 
Russian  army,  which  had  advanced  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  ;  and  without  all  doubt  would  have  bombard- 
ed it  from  some  commanding  heights,  had  they  not  been 
prevented  by  Prince  Henry,  who  took  possession  of  these 
posts,  and  fortified  them  with  redoubts.  The  king  having 
freed  Breslau  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  enemies,  and 
being  strengthened  by  the  junction  with  his  brother,  left  a 
considerable  detachment  under  the  command  of  General 
Boltze,  to  protect  the  country  against  the  Russian  irregu- 
lars ;  and  advanced  with  his  whole  force  to  the  relief  of 
Schweidnitz,  which  was  blocked  up  by  the  Austrian  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  Mareschal  Count  Daun.  In 
his  march  he  fell  upon  a  separate  body  under  General 
Beck,  made  two  battalions  of  Croats  prisoners,  and  dispers- 
ed several  squadrons.  This  achievement  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  enemy,  that  they  raised  the  blockade,  and  retreat- 
ed with  some  precipitation  to  the  mountains  of  Landshut. 
5  IX.  While  the  king  thus  exerted  himself,  with  a  spirit 
altogether  unexampled,  in  defending  Silesia,  General  Hul- 
sen, who  commanded  his  troops  in  Saxony,  was  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Understanding  that  the 
army  of  the  empire  had  formed  a  design  to  cut  off  his  com- 
munication with  Torgau,  he  quitted  his  camp  at  Meissen, 
and  marched  to  Strehla.  '  The  enemy  having  divided  their 
forces  into  two  bodies,  one  of  them,  on  the  twentieth  dav 
of  August,  attacked  an  advanced  post  of  the  Prussians; 
while  the  other  was  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  over- 
awe Hulsen's  camp,  and  prevent  him  from  taking  any 
step  for  the  relief  of  his  battalions,  who  maintained  their 
ground  with  diflSculty  against  a  superior  number  of  the  as- 
sailants. In  this  emergency  the  Prussian  general  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  make  a  circuit  round  a  rising  ground,  and, 
if  possible,  charge  the  enemy  in  ffank.  This  order  was 
executed  with  equal  vigour  and  success.  They  fell  upon 
the  imperial  army  with  such  impetuosity,  as  drove  their 
battalions  and  horse  upon  each  other  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. A  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  slain, 
and  forty-one  officers,  with  twelve  hundred  men,  made 
prisoners.  By  this  advantage,  which  was  olitained  at  a 
very  small  expense,  General  Hulsen  opened  for  himself  a 
way  to  Torgau,  whither  he  instantly  retreated,  perceiving 
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ili.ll  (lie  whole  army  of  the  imperialists  was  adraiicing  to 
cut  oft'  his  conimunicalion  with  the  Elbe.  This  retreat 
t'uriiished  the  enemy  witli  a  pretext  for  claiming  the  victory. 

§  X.  After  all  these  heroic  endeavours  of  tlie  Prussian 
monarcli  and  his  ofticers,  his  alVairs  remained  in  such  a 
desperate  situation  as  seemed  to  presage  approaching 
ruin :  for  though  in  person  he  commanded  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  army,  he  found  it  absolutely  inipossi- 
lilg  to  eiiard  against  the  ditlerent  detachments  from  the 
three  separate  armies  of  his  adversaries.  Bodies  of  Aus- 
trian troops  scoured  the  country  of  Lusatia ;  the  Russians 
traversed  part  of  Silesia,  and  made  irruptions  even  into 
Mranilenburgh  :  the  imperial  army  domineered  in  Saxony  ; 
tlie  Swedish  army,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Pomerania;  so  that  the  king  was  not 
only  threatened  on  every  side,  but  all  correspondence 
between  him  and  his  hereditary  dominions  was  at  this 
juncture  intercepted. 

§  .\l.  His  adversaries,  having  been  hitherto  baffled  by 
Ins  activity  and  resolution  in  their  designs  upon  Silesia, 
now  meditated  a  scheme,  the  execution  of  which  he  could 
not  but  feel  in  the  most  sensible  manner.  Tlie  Russian 
army  being  on  its  retreat  from  Silesia,  Count  C'zeniichew 
was  sent  with  a  strong  detachment  into  the  Marche  of 
Urandenburgh ;  while  a  numerous  body  of  Austrians 
under  Lacy  and  Bretano,  penetrated  into  the  same  country 
from  Saxony,  with  instructions  to  join  the  Russians  at  the 
gates  of  Berlin.  The  Prussian  general,  Hulsen,  finding 
himself  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  army  of  the  empire  in 
Misnia,  had  fallen  back  to  this  capital,  where  he  was  join- 
ed by  the  troops  under  General  Werner,  lately  returned 
from  Pomerania;  but  as  their  forces,  after  this  junction, 
did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  the  allies  ad- 
vancing against  them  amounted  to  forty  thousand,  thev 
would  not  pretend  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  open  field, 
nor  to  defend  a  city  of  such  extent,  and  so  imperfectly 
fortified.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  only  exposed  their 
troops  to  ruin,  without  being  able  to  save  the  capital,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  been  the  more  severely  handled, 
in  consequence  of  their  opposition.  They  therefore  re- 
solved to  retire,  after  liavins  repulsed  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Russians  under  Tottleben,  which  attacked  the 
gates,  and  even  bombarded  the  town,  before  the  great 
armies  appeared.  At  their  approach  the  Prussian  generals 
retreated,  leaving  three  weak  battalions  in  the  place,  in 
hopes  they  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining  some  sort  of 
terms  for  the  city.  They  made  no  resistance,  however ; 
but  on  the  first  summons  proposed  articles  of  capitulation, 
which  being  refused,  they  surrendered  themselves  prison- 
ers of  war.  In  favour  of  the  city  the  foreign  ministers 
there  residing  interposed  their  mediation  with  such  zeal 
and  success,  that  tolerable  conditions  were  obtained.  The 
inhabitants  were  indulged  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  an  immunity  from  violence  to  their  persons 
and  effects.  The  enemy  promised  that  the  Russian  irre- 
gulars should  not  enter  the  town  :  and  that  the  king's 
palace  should  not  be  violated.  Tliese  articles  being  rati- 
fied, the  Austrian  and  Russian  troops  entered  the  place, 
wliere  they  totally  destroyed  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
founderies,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  militarv  stores, 
and  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  small  arms  :  then  they 
demanded  the  immediate  payment  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand guilders :  and  afterwards  exacted  a  contribution  of 
one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  German  crowns. 
Many  outrages  were  committed  by  the  licentious  soldierv, 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  which  the  ofhcers  could 
take  to  preserve  the  most  exact  discipline.  The  houses  of 
the  private  inhabitants  were  tolerably  protected  ;  hut  the 
king  s  palaces  were  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  treat- 
ment. In  the  royal  palace  of  Charlottenburgh  they 
pillaeed  and  spoiled  the  rich  furniture;  they  defaced  anil 
mutilated  the  valuable  pictures  and  antique  statues  col- 
lected bv  Cardinal  de  Policnac,  and  ymrchaseil  by  the 
house  of  Brandenburgh.  The  castle  of  Schonhausen,  be- 
longing to  the  queen,-  and  that  of  Fredericksfeldl,  the 
property  of  the  Marcrave  Charles,  were  pillaged  of  i  tfccts 
to  a  very  considerable  value.  The  palace  of  Potsdam 
was  efTectually  protected  by  Prince  Esterhasi,  who  would 
not  suffer  one  article  of  furniture  or  ornament  to  be  touch- 
ed ;  but  desired  leave  to  take  one  picture  of  the  king,  and 


two  of  his  German  flutes,  that  lie  might  preserve  them  as 
memorials  of  an  illustrious  prince,  whose  character  he 
admired.  The  Austrian  and  Russian  troops  entered 
Berlin  on  the  ninth  day  of  October,  and  quitted  it  on  the 
tliirteenth,  on  bearing  that  the  king  was  in  full  march  to 
the  relief  of  his  capital.  In  their  retreat,  by  different  routes, 
from  Brandenburgh,  they  drove  away  all  the  cattle  and 
horses  they  could  find,  ravaged  the  country,  and  committed 
brutal  outrages  on  the  inhabitants,  which  the  pretence  of 
retaliation  could  never  excuse.  The  body  of  Russians  which 
entered  Berlin  marched  from  thence  into  Poland, by  tliewav 
of  Furstenwalde ;  while  the  Austrians  took  the  route  of 
Saxony,  from  whence  they  had  ad\aiiced  into  Brandenburgh. 
Meanwhile  the  town  of  Wirtemberg,  in  that  electorate,  was 
reduced  by  the  Duke  de  Deux  Poms,  commander  of  the 
imperial  army  ;  which,  in  conjunction  nidi  the  Austrians, 
made  themselves  masters  also  of  Torgau  and  Leipsic. 

§  XII.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  march  through 
Lu-atia,  was  stdl  attended  by  Count  Daun,  at  the  head  of 
his  grand  army,  and  both  passed  the  Elbe  about  the  latter 
end  of  October.  The  Prussian  crossed  the  river  at  Cos- 
wick,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  under  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wirtemberg  and  General  liulsen,  so  that  his 
army  now  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  fighting  men,  with 
whom  he  resolved  to  strike  some  stroke  of  importance. 
Indeed  at  diis  time  his  situation  was  truly  critical.  General 
Laudohn,  with  a  considerable  body  of  Austrians,  remain- 
ed in  Silesia ;  the  Russian  army  still  threatened  Breslau, 
the  capital  of  that  country.  The  imperialists  and  Austri- 
ans had  taken  possession  of  all  the  great  towns  in  Saxony, 
and  were  masters  of  both  sides  of  the  Elbe.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  Pomerania  the  Russians  had  invested  Colberg 
by  sea  and  land,  seemingly  determined  to  reduce  the  place, 
that  they  might  have  a  sea-port  by  which  they  could  be 
supplied  with  provision,  ammunition,  necessaries,  and 
reinforcements,  without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
a  long  and  laborious  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
On  the  western  side  of  Pomerania,  the  war,  which  had 
hitherto  languished,  was  renewed  by  the  Swedes  with  un- 
common vivacity.  They  passed  the  river  Pene  without 
opposition ;  and  obliging  General  Stutterheim  to  retreat, 
advanced  as  far  as  Stransberg.  That  officer,  however, 
being  reinforced,  attacked  a  Swedish  post  at  Passelvalik, 
slew  about  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  took  an  equal 
number,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  he  was  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  keep  the  field  asrainst  the  whole  army. 
Thus  the  Prussian  monarch  saw  himself  obliged  to  aban- 
don Silesia;  deprived  of  all  the  places  he  held  in  Saxony, 
which  had  been  his  best  resource  ;  and  in  danger  of  being 
driven  into  his  hereditary  country  of  Brandenburgh,  which 
was  unable  either  to  maintain,  or  even  to  recruit,  his  army. 
On  this  emergency  he  resolved  to  make  one  desperate 
eftbit  against  the  grand  Austrian  army,  under  Count 
Daun,  who  had  passed  the  Elbe  at  Torgau,  and  advanced 
to  Eulenbourg,  from  whence  however  he  retreated  to  his 
former  camp  at  Torgau  ;  and  the  king  chose  his  situation 
between  this  last  place  and  Schilda,  at  Lang-Reichenbach, 
where  his  hussars  attacked  a  body  of  horse  under  General 
Brentano,  and  made  four  hundred  prisoners. .  The  risht 
wing  of  the  Austrians  being  at  Groswich,  and  their  left  at 
Torgau,  the  Prussian  king  determined  to  attack  them  next 
day,  which  was  the  third  of  November.  His  design  was 
to  march  through  the  wood  of  Torgau  by  three  different 
routes,  with  thirty  baitalions  and  fifty  squadrons  of  his 
left  wing :  the  first  line  was  ordered  to  advance  by  the  way 
of  Mackrene  to  Neideii ;  the  second,  by  Peckhutte  to 
Elsnick  ;  and  the  third,  consisting  of  cavalry,  to  penetrate 
by  the  wood  of  Wildenhayn  to  \'ogelsang.  On  the  other 
hand.  General  Zielhen  was  directed  to  take  the  great  Leip- 
sic road,  with  thirty  battalions  and  seventy  squadrons  of 
the  right:  and,  quitting  it  at  the  ponds  of  Torgau,  to 
attack  the  villages  of  Suptitz  and  Groswich.  The  king's 
line,  in  its  march,  fell  in  with  a  corps  of  Austrians  under 
General  Reid,  who  retired  into  the  .wood  of  Torgau ;  and 
another  more  considerable  body,  posted  in  the  wood  of 
Wildenhayn,  likewise  retreated  to  Groschutz,  after  having 
fired  some  pieces  of  artillery  :  but  the  dragoons  of  St. 
Ignon,  being  enclosed  between  two  coUimns  of  Prussian 
infantry,  were  either  killed  or  taken.  By  two  in  the  after- 
noon the  king  had  penetrated  through  the  wood  to  the 
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plain  of  Npiden,  from  whence  another  body  of  the  enemy 
retired  to  Torjau,  where  a  continued  noise  of  cannon  and 
small  arms  declared  that  General  Zietlien  w'as  already  en- 
gaged. The  Prussians  immediately  advanced  at  a  quicker 
pace,  and  pa-isin?  the  morasses  near  Neiden,  inclined  to 
the  right  in  three  lines,  and  soon  came  to  action.  D.oun 
had  chosen  a  very  advantageous  position  :  his  ri^ht  ex- 
tended to  Groswich,  and  his  left  to  Zinne  ;  while  his  in- 
fantry occupied  some  eminences  along  the  road  of  Leipsic, 
and  his  fi-ont  was  strengthened  with  no  less  than  two  iiun- 
dred  pieces  of  cannon.  His  second  Ime  was  disposed 
on  an  extent  of  ground,  which  terminated  in  hillocks  to- 
wards the  Elbe ;  and  against  this  the  king  directed  his 
attack.  He  had  already  given  his  troops  to  understand, 
that  his  affairs  were  in  such  a  situation,  they  must  either 
conquer  or  perish  :  and  they  began  the  battle  with  the  most 
desperate  impetuosity ;  but  they  met  with  such  a  warm  re- 
ception from  the  artillery,  small  arms,  and  in  particular 
from  the  Austrian  carabineers,  that  their  grenadiers  were 
shattered  and  repulsed.  The  second  charge,  though  in- 
forced  with  incredible  vigour,  was  equally  unsuccessful : 
then  the  king  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  they 
fell  upon  some  regiments  of  infantry  with  such  fury  as 
obliged  them  to  give  way.  Tliese,  however,  were  compelled 
to  retire,  in  their  turn,  before  about  seventy  battalions  of 
the  enemy,  who  advanced  towards  Torgau,  stretching  with 
their  right  to  the  Elbe,  and  their  left  to  Zinne.  While  the 
Prince  of  Holstein  rallied  his  cavalry,  and  returned  to  the 
charge,  the  third  line  of  Prussian  infantry  attacked  t!ie 
vineyard  of  Suptitz,  and  General  Ziethen,  with  the  right 
wing,  took  the  enemy  in  rear.  This  disposition  threw  the 
Austrians  into  disorder;  which  was  greatly  augmented  by 
thedisaster  of  Count  Daun,  who  was  dangerously  wounded 
in  the  thigh,  and  carried  off  the  field  of  battle.  But  the 
Prussians  could  not  pursue  their  victory,  because  tlie  ac- 
tion had  lasted  until  nine ;  and  the  night  being  unusually 
dark,  facilitated  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  who  crossed  the 
Elbe  on  three  bridges  of  boats  thrown  over  the  river  at 
Torgau.  The  victor  possessed  the  field  of  battle,  with 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  including  two  hundred  officers, 
twenty-nine  pair  of  colours,  one  standard,  and  about  forty 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  carnage  was  very  great  on  both 
sides:  about  three  thousand  Prussians  were  killed,  and 
five  thousand  wounded ;  and,  in  the  first  attacks,  two  gene- 
ral officers,  with  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  were  made  pri- 
soners by  the  enemy.  The  king,  as  usual,  exposed  his 
person  in  every  part  of  the  battle,  and  a  musket-ball  grazed 
upon  his  breast.  In  the  morning  the  King  of  Prussia 
entered  Torgau ;  then  he  secured  Aleissen,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Freyberg  :  so  that,  in  consequence  of  this  well- 
timed  victorv,  his  position  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign. 

§  XIII.  The  Austrians,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
check,  maintained  their  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dresden  ;  while  the  Prussians  were  distributed  in  quar- 
ters of  cantonment  in  and  about  Leipsic  and  Meissen.  As 
the  Austrian  general  had,  after  the  battle,  recalled  his  de- 
tachments. General  Laudohn  abandoned  Landshut,  which 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pnissians,  and  the  impe- 
rial army  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Franconia.  The  Swedes, 
having  penetrated  a  great  way  into  Pomeraiiia,  returned 
again  to  their  winter-quarters  at  Stnilsund  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian generals  measured  back  their  way  to  the  Vistula :  so 
that  the  confederates  gained  little  else  in  the  course  of  this 
campaign,  but  the  contributions  which  thev  raised  in  Ber- 
lin, and  the  open  country  of  Brandenburgh.  Had  all  the 
allies  been  heartily  bent  upon  crushing  the  Prussian  mon- 
arch, one  would  imagine  the  Russians  and  Swedes  might 
have  joined  their  forces  in  Poraerauia,  and  made  good 
their  winter-quarters  in  Brandenburgh,  where  thev  could 
have  been  supplied  with  magazines  from  the  Baltic,  and 
been  at  hand  to  commence  their  operations  in  the  spring . 
but,  in  all  probability,  such  an  establishment  in  the  em- 
pire would  have  given  umbrage  to  the  Germanic  body. 

§  \IV.  Tlie  diet  of  Poland  being  assembled  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  October,  the  king  entertained  the  most  sanguine 
hope  they  would  take  some  resolution  in  his  favour :  but 
the  partisans  of  Pnissia  frustrated  all  his  endeavours  :  one 
of  the  deputies  protesting  against  holding  a  diet  while 
there  were  foreign  troops  in  the  kingdom,  the  assembly 
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broke  up  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  even  liefore  they  had 
chosen  a  mareschal.  The  diet  of  Sweden,  which  was  con- 
voked about  the  same  period,  seemed  determined  to  pro- 
ceed upon  business.  They  elected  Count  Axel  Person, 
their  grand  mareschal,  in  opposition  to  Count  Horn,  by  a 
great  majority ;  which  was  an  unlucky  circumstance  for 
the  Prussian  interest  at  Stockholm,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
majority  obstinately  persisted  in  opinion,  that  llie  war 
should  be  prosecuted  m  the  spring  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  the  armv  m  Germany  reinforced  to  the  number  of  at 
least  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  This  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance made  but  little  impression  upon  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  had  maintained  his  ground  with  surprising 
resolution  and  success  since  the  beginning  of  this  cam- 
paign ;  and  now  enjoyed,  in  prospect,  the  benefit  of  winter, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  termed  his  best  auxiliaiy. 

§  X\'.  The  animosity  which  inflamed  the  contending 
parties  was  not  confined  to  the  operations  in  war,  but  broke 
out,  as  usual,  in  printed  declarations,  which  the  belligerent 
powers  diffused  all  over  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
season  the  states  of  the  circle  of  Westphalia  had  been  re- 
quired, by  the  imperial  court,  to  furnish  their  contingent  of 
troops  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  to  commute  for  this 
contingent  with  a  sum  of  money.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
mand, some  of  the  Westphalian  estates  had  sent  deputies  to 
confer  with  the  assembly  of  the  circle  of  Cologn  ;  and  to 
these  the  king  signified,  by  a  declaration  dated  at  Munster, 
that  as  this  demand  of  money,  Instead  of  troops,  was  no  less 
extraordinary  than  contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  the  em- 
pire, should  they  comply  with  it,  or  even  continue  to  assist 
his  enemies,  either  with  troops  or  money,  he  would  con- 
sider them  as  having  actually  taken  part  in  the  war  against 
him  and  his  allies,  and  treat  them  accordingly  on  all  occa- 
sions. This  intimation  produced  little  effect  in  his  favour. 
The  Duke  of  Mecklenbourg adhered  to  the  opposite  cause; 
and  the  Elector  of  Cologn  co-operated  with  the  French  in 
their  design  airainst  Hanover.  By  nay  of  retaliation  for 
this  partiality,  the  Prussians  ravaged  the  country  of  Meck- 
lenbourg, and  the  Hanoverians  levied  contributions  in  the 
ten-itories  of  Cologn.  The  parties  thus  aggrieved  had  re- 
course to  complaints  and  remonstrances.  The  duke's  envoy 
at  Ratlsbon  communicated  a  rescript  to  the  imperial  minis- 
ters, representing  that  the  Prussian  troops  under  General 
Werner  and  Colonel  de  Belling,  had  distressed  his  coun- 
try in  the  autumn  by  grievous  extortions :  that  afterwards* 
Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  in  tlie  service  of  Prussia, 
had  demanded  an  exorbitant  quantity  of  provisions,  with 
some  millions  of  raonev,  and  a  great  number  of  recruits : 
or,  in  lieu  of  these,  that' the  duke's  forces  should  act  under 
the  Prussian  banner.  He  therefore  declared,  that  as  the 
country  of  Mecklenbourg  was  impoverished,  and  almost 
depopulated,  bv  their  oppressions,  the  duke  would  find 
himself  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the  future  security  of 
his  subjects,  if  not  immediately  favoured  with  such  assist- 
ance from  the  court  of  \'ienna,  as  would  put  a  stop  to  these 
violent  proceedings.  This  declaration  was  by  some  con- 
sidered as  the  prelude  to  his  renouncing  his  engagements 
with  the  house  of  Austria.  As  the  imperial  court  had 
threatened  to  put  the  Elector  of  Hanover  under  tlie  ban 
of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  which  his 
troops  had  committed  in  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  his  re- 
sident at  Ratlsbon  delivered  to  the  ministers  who  assisted 
at  the  diet  a  memorial,  remonstrating  that  the  emperor  hath 
no  power,  singly,  to  subject  any  prince  to  the  ban,  or  de- 
clare him  a  rebel ;  and' that,  by  arrogating  such  a  power, 
he  exposed  his  authority  to  the  same  contempt  into  which 
the  Pope's  bulls  of  exrommunication  were  so  justly  fallen. 
With  respect  to  the  Elector  of  Cologn,  he  observeil,  that 
this  prince  was  the  first  who  commenced  hostilities,  by 
allowing  his  troops  to  co-operate  with  the  French  in  their 
invasion  of  Ilanover,  and  by  celebrating  with  rejoicings 
the  advantages  which  they  had  gained  in  that  electorate; 
he  therefore  cave  the  estates  of  the  empire  to  understand, 
that  the  best  way  of  screening  their  subjects  from  hostile 
treatment  would  be  a  strict  observance  of  neutrality  in  the 
present  disputes  of  the  empire. 

§  XVT.  Tills  w.as  a  strain  much  more  effectual  among 
princes  and  powere  who  are  generally  actuated  by  interest- 
ed motives,  than  was  the  repetition  of  complaints,  equally 
pathetic  and  unavailing,  uttered  by  the  unfortunate  King 
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of  Poland,  Klectorof  S;ixony.  Tile  damage  done  to  liis  capi- 
tal by  the  last  attempt  ot'tlie  Pnissian  monarch  on  that  city, 
atiected  the  old  kinc  in  snch  a  manner,  that  he  published  at 
\'ienna  an  appeal  to  all  the  powers  of  Enrope,  from  tlie 
cruelty  and  unprecedented  outrages  which  distinguished  the 
conduct  of  his  adversaries  in  Saxony.  All  Europe  pitied 
the  fate  of  this  exiled  prince,  and  sympathized  with  the  dis- 
asters of  his  country  :  but,  in  the  breasts  of  his  enemies, 
reasons  of  state  and  convenience  overruled  the  suKsestions 
of  humanity  ;  and  his  friends  had  hitherto  exerted  them- 
selves in  vain  for  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 

§  X\'II.  From  this  detail  of  continental  affairs,  our  at- 
tention is  recalled  to  Great  Britain,  by  an  incident  of  a 
verv  interesliu'j;  nature;  an  account  of  which,  however,  we 
shall  postfione  until  we  have  recorded  the  success  that,  in 
the  course  of  this  year,  attended  the  British  arms  in  the 
East  Indies.  We  have  already  observed,  that  Colonel 
Coote,  after  havin;;  defeated  the  French  eeneral,  Lally,  in 
the  field,  and  reduced  divers  of  the  enemy's  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  length  cooped  them  up  within 
the  walls  of  Pondicherry,  the  principal  seat  of  the  French 
East  India  company,  large,  populous,  well  fortified,  and 
secured  wi-th  a  numerous  garrison,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  their  general.  In  the  month  of  October  Ad- 
miral Stevens  sailed  from  Trinconiale  with  all  liis  squadron, 
in  order  to  its  being  refitted,  except  five  sail  of  the  line, 
which  he  left  under  the  command  of  Captain  Haldane,  to 
block  up  Pondicherry  by  sea,  while  Mr.  Coote  carried  on 
his  operations  by  land.  T.y  this  disposition,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  tiie  British  officers,  the  place  was  so  hampered,  as 
to  be  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  even  before 
the  sieae  could  be  undertaken  in  form  ;  for  the  rainy  sea- 
son rendered  all  regular  approaches  impracticable.  These 
rains  beins:  abated  by  the  twenty-sixk'i  day  of  No- 
vember, Colonel  Coote  directed  the  engineers  to  pitch  up- 
on proper  places  for  erecting  batteries  that  should  enfilade 
or  flank  the  works  of  the  garrison,  without  exposing  their 
own  men  to  any  severe  fire  from  the  enemy.  Accordinglv, 
four  batteries  were  constructed  in  different  places,  so  as  to 
answer  these  purposes,  and  opened  altogether  on  the  eighth 
day  of  December  at  midnight.  Though  raised  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  they  were  plied  with  good  effect,  and 
the  besieged  returned  the  fire  with  great  vivacity.  This 
mutual  cannonading  continued  until  the  twenty-ninth  day 
t>f  the  month,  when  the  engineers  were  employed  in  raising 
another  battery,  near  enough  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  north- 
west counter-guard  and  curtain.  Though  tlie  approaches 
were  retarded  some  days  by  a  violent  storm,  whicli  almost 
ruined  the  works,  the  damage  was  soon  repaired,  a  con- 
siderable post  was  taken  from  the  enemy  by  assault,  and 
afterwards  regained  by  the  French  grenadiers,  through 
the  timidity  of  the  sepoys  by  whom  it  was  occupied.  By 
the  fifteenth  day  of  .lanuary,  a  second  battery  being  raised 
within  point-blank,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  curtain  :  the 
west  face  and  ffank  of  tlie  north-west  bastion  were  ruined, 
and  the  guns  of  the  enemy  entirely  silenced.  Tlie  garrison 
and  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry  were  now  reduced  to  an 
extremity  of  famine  which  would  admit  of  no  he';italion. 
General  Lally  sent  a  colonel,  attended  by  the  chief  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  two  civilians,  to  Mr.  Coote,  with  proposals  of 
surrendering  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  and  demand- 
ing a  capitulation  in  behalf  of  the  French  East  India 
company.  On  this  last  subject  he  made  no  reply  ;  but 
next  morning  took  possession  of  the  town  and  citadel, 
where  lie  found  a  great  quantity  of  artillery,  ammunition, 
small  arms,  and  military  stores ;  then  he  secured  the  gar- 
rison, amounting  to  above  two  thousand  Europeans. 
Lally  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  and,  had  he  been  properly 
supplied  with  provision,  the  conquest  of  the  place  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  achieved.  He  certainly  flatter- 
ed himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  supplied  ;  other- 
wise an  officer  of  his  experience  would  have  demanded  a 
capitulation,  before  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiescing in  any  terms  the  besic'ior  might  have  thought 
proper  to  impose.    That  he  spared  no  pains  to  procure 

b'^Mon^i*ll^  Paymnnil — the  Knslish  squadron  isnnmnre.  Sir--nf  (he 
twelve  ships  they  hail  in  our  i-oad,  seven  ^re  lost,  crews  and  »ll :  tin*  other 
lour  disinajlrd  ;  and  no  more  than  one  Irtcate  hath  esrai>ed — therelore  lose 
nttt  an  instant  in  sendini:  chelincoes  tipon  clielin}:oes,  Uden  with  rice.  [  he 
].>utch  have  nothing  to  tear  now.  Resides,  atxordiOK  to  the  law  of  nations, 
they  are  onl>  restricted  from  sending  us  provisions  in  their  own  bottoms  : 


supplies,  appears  from  an  intercepted  letter''  written  by 
tlii>  commander  to  Monsieur  Raymond,  French  resident 
at  Pullicat. — The  billet  is  no  bad  sketch  *f  the  writer's 
cliaiMcter,  which  seems  to  have  a  strong  tincture  of  oddity 
and  extravagance. 

§  Will.  By  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  the  French 
interest  was  annihilated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
therefo  e  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  British  nation. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Colonel  Coote,  with 
all  his  siiirit,  vigilance,  and  military  talent,  could  have 
succeedeti  in  this  enterprise  without  die  assistance  of  the 
squadrons,  which  co-operated  with  hiin  by  sea,  and  effec- 
tually excluded  all  succour  from  the  besieged.  It  must 
be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  the  service,  that  no  incident 
interru[)ted  the  good  understanding  which  was  maintained 
between  the  land  and  sea  officers,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  contributing  their  utmost  efforts  towards  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition.  On  the  twenty-fiftli  day  of  Decem- 
ber, Rear-Admiral  Stevens  arrived  with  four  sliips  of  the 
lini\  having  parted  with  Rear-Admiral  Cornish  and  his 
division  in  stormy  weather;  but  he  joined  them  at  Pondi- 
cherry before  the  place  was  surrendered.  On  the  first  day 
of  January  a  violent  tempest  obliged  Admiral  Stevens  to 
slip  his  cables  and  put  to  sea,  where  he  parted  with  the 
rest  of  his  squadron  ;  and  when  in  three  days  he  returned 
to  the  road  of  Pondicherry,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  his  division  had  suffered  severely  from  the  storm. 
The  ships  of  war  called  the  Duke  of  Aquitain  and  the 
Sunderland  foundered  in  the  storm,  and  their  crews  pe- 
rished. The  Newcastle,  the  Queenborough,  and  the  Pro- 
tector fireship,  were  driven  ashore,  and  destroyed;  but 
the  men  were  saved,  together  with  the  cannon,  stores,  and 
provisions.  Many  other  ships  sustained  considerable  da- 
mage, which  however  were  soon  repaired.  Admiral  Ste- 
vens having  intercepted  the  letter  from  Lally  to  Raymond, 
(inserted  above,)  immediately  despatched  letters  to  the 
Dutch  and  Danish  settlements  on  this  coast,  intimating 
that,  notwithstanding  the  insinuations  of  General  Lally, 
he  had  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with  two  friirates,  under  his 
command,  all  fit  for  service,  in  the  road  of  Pondicherry, 
which  was  closely  invested  and  blockaded  both  by  sea 
and  land  :  he  therefore  declared,  that,  as  in  that  case  it  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  for  any  neutral  power  to  re- 
lieve or  succour  the  besieged,  he  was  determined  to  seize 
any  vessel  that  should  attempt  to  throw  provisions  into  the 
place. 

§  XIX.  While  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  still  prospered 
in  every  effort  tending  to  the  real  interest  of  the  nation,  an 
event  happened  which  for  a  moment  obscured  the  splen- 
dour of  her  triumphs  ;  and  could  not  but  be  very  alarming 
to  those  German  allies,  whom  her  liberality  had  enabled 
to  maintain  an  expensive  and  sanguinary  war  of  humour 
and  ambition.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  George 
II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  without  any  previous  disorder, 
was  in  the  morning  suddenly  seized  with  the  agony  of 
death,  at  the  palace  at  Kensington.  He  had  risen  at  his 
usual  hour,  drank  his  chocolate,  and  inquired  about  the 
wind,  as  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  mails  ;  then 
he  opened  a  window  of  his  apartment,  and  perceiving  the 
weather  was  serene,  declared  lie  would  walk  in  the  garden. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  this  declaration,  while  he  remained 
alone  in  his  chamber,  he  fell  down  upon  the  floor;  the 
noise  of  his  fall  brought  his  attendants  into  the  room,  who 
lifted  him  on  the  bed,  where  he  desired  in  a  faint  voice  that 
the  Princess  Amelia  might  be  called  ;  but  before  she  could 
reach  the  apartments  lie  had  expired.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  bleed  him,  but  without  effect;  and  indeed  his 
malady  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  art :  for  when  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  or  chest  was  opened,  and  inspected  by 
the  Serjeant  surgeons,  they  found  the  right  ventricle  of  the 
heart  actually  ruptured,  and  a  great  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
charged through  the  aperture  into  the  surrounding  pericar- 
dium ;  so  that  he  must  have  died  instantaneously,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  effusion.  The  case,  however,  was  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  we  question  whether  there  is  such  another 
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instance  upon  record.  A  rupture  of  this  nature  appears 
the  more  remarkable,  as  it  happened  to  a  prince  of  a  healthy 
constitution,  unaccustomed  to  excess,  and  far  advanced 
beyond  that  period  of  life  when  the  blood  might  be  sup- 
posed to  flow  with  a  dangerous  impetuosity. 

§  XX.  Thus  died  George  II.  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
after  a  long  veign  of  thirty-four  years,  distinguished  by  a 
variety  of  important  events,  and  chequered  with  a  vicissi- 
tude of  character  and  fortune.  He  was  in  his  person  rather 
lower  than  the  middle  size,  well  shaped,  erect,  with  eyes 
remarkably  prominent,  a  high  nose,  and  fair  complexion. 
In  his  disposition  he  is  said  to  have  been  hasty,  prone  to 
anger,  especially  m  his  youth,  yet  soon  appeased  ;  otherwise 
mild,  moderate,  and  humane ;  in  his  way  of  living  tem- 
perate, regular,and  so  methodical  in  every  branch  of  private 
economy,  that  his  attention  descended  to  objects  which  a 
great  king  (perhaps)  had  better  overlook.  He  was  fond  of 
military  pomp  and  parade  ;  and  personally  brave.  He 
loved  war  as  a  soldier,  he  studied  it  as  a  Science ;  and 
corresponded  on  this  subject  with  some  of  the  gi'eatest 
officers  whom  Germany  has  produced.  The  extent  of  his 
understanding,  and  the  splendour  of  his  virtue,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  ascertain,  or  attempt  to  display  ;  we  rather 
wish  for  opportunities  to  expatiate  on  his  munificence  and 
liberality  ;  his  generous  regard  to  genius  and  learning;  his 
royal  encouragement  and  protection  of  those  arts  by  which 
a  nation  is  at  once  benefited  and  adorned.  Wiih  respect 
to  his  government,  it  very  seldom  deviated  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  law;  or  encroached  upon  private  property;  or 
interfered  with  the  common  administration  of  justice.  The 
circumstances  that  chiefly  marked  his  public  character, 
were  a  predilection  for  his  native  country,  and  a  close  at- 
tention to  the  political  interests  of  the  Germanic  body  : 
points  and  principles  to  which  he  adhered  with  the  most 
invincible  fortitude ;  and  if  ever  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
Great  Britain  were  sacrificed  to  these  considerations,  we 
ought  not  so  much  to  blame  the  prince,  who  acted  from  the 
dictates  of  natural  affection,  as  we  should  detest  a  succession 
of  venal  ministers,  all  of  whom  in  their  turns  devoted  them- 
selves, soul  and  body,  to  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  or 
partiality,  so  prejudicial  to  the  true  interest  of  their  country. 

§  XXI.  The  reign  of  George  II.  produced  many  revo- 
lutions, as  well  in  the  internal  schemes  of  economy  and 
administration,  as  in  the  external  projects  of  political  con- 
nexions ;  revolutions  that  exposed  the  frailties  of  human 
nature,  and  demonstrated  the  instability  of  systems  found- 
ed upon  convenience.  In  the  course  of  this  reign  a  stand- 
ing army  was,  by  dint  of  ministerial  influence,  engrafted  on 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  A  fatal  stroke  was  given 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  the  act,  subjecting  all  dra- 
matic writings  to  the  inspection  of  a  licenser.  The  great 
machine  of  corruption,  contrived  to  secure  a  constant  ma- 
jority in  parliament,  was  overturned,  and  the  inventor  of  it 
obliged  to  quit  the  reins  of  government.  Professed  patri- 
ots resigned  the  principles  they  had  long  endeavoured  to 
establish,  and  lifted  themselves  for  the  defence  of  that  for- 
tress against  which  their  zeal  and  talents  had  been  levelled. 
Tlie  management  of  a  mighty  kingdom  was  consigned  into 
the  hands  of  a  motley  administration,  ministers  without 
knowledge,  and  men  without  integrity, whose  counsels  were 
timid,  weak,  and  wavering;  whose  folly  and  extravagance 
exposed  the  nation  to  ridicule  and  contempt ;  by  whose 
ignorance  and  presumption  it  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  The  kingdom  was  engaged  in  a  quarrel  truly  national, 
and  commenced  a  necessary  war  on  national  principles  : 
but  that  war  was  starved  ;  and  the  chief  strength  of  the 
nation  transferred  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
maintain  an  unnecessary  war,  in  favour  of  a  family  whose 
pride  and  ambition  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  its  in- 
solence and  ingratitude.  While  the  strength  of  the  nation 
was  thus  exerted  abroad  for  the  support  of  worthless  allies, 
and  a  dangerous  rebellion  raged  in  the  bowels  of  the  king- 
dom, the  sovereign  was  insulted  by  his  ministers,  who  de- 
serted his  service  at  that  critical  juncture,  and  refused  to 
resume  their  functions,  until  he  had  truckled  to  their  pe- 
tulant humour,  and  dismissed  a  favourite  servant,  of  whose 
superior  talents  they  were  meanly  jealous.  Such  an  un- 
precedented secession  at  any  time  would  have  merited  the 
imputation  of  insolence  :  nut  at  that  period,  when  tlip 
sovereign  was  perplexed  and   embarrassed  by  a  variety  of 


dangers  and  difficulties  ;  v\hen  his  crown,  and  even  his 
life,  was  at  stake  ;  to  throw  up  their  places,  abandon  his 
councils,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  detach  themselves  from 
his  fortune,  was  a  step  so  likely  to  aggravate  the  disorder 
of  the  nation,  so  big  with  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  sedition, 
that  it  seems  to  deserve  an  appellation  which,  however,  we 
do  not  think  proper  to  bestow.  An  inglorious  war  was 
succeeded  by  an  ignominious  peace,  which  proved  of  short 
duration  ;  yet  in  this  interval  the  English  nation  exhibited 
such  a  |)roof  of  commercial  opulence,  as  astonished  all 
Europe.  At  the  close  of  a  war  which  had  drained  it  of  so 
much  treasure,  and  increased  the  public  debt  to  an  enor- 
mous burden,  it  acquiesced  under  such  a  reduction  of  in- 
terest as  one  would  hardly  think  the  ministry  durst  have 
proposed,  even  before  one  half  of  the  national  debt  v\as 
contracted.  A  much  more  unpopular  step  was  a  law  that 
passed  for  naturalizing  the  Jews — a  law  so  odious  to  I  lie 
people  in  general,  that  it  was  soon  repealed,  at  the  request 
of  that  minister  by  whom  it  had  been  chiefly  patronized. 
An  ill-concerted  peace  was  in  a  little  time  productive  of 
fresh  hostilities,  and  another  war  with  Fiance,  which  Britain 
began  to  prosecute  under  unfavourable  auspices.  Then 
the  whole  political  system  of  Germany  was  inverted.  The 
King  of  England  abandoned  the  interest  of  that  house 
which  he  had  in  the  former  war  so  warmly  espoused,  and 
took  into  his  bosom  a  prince  whom  he  had  formerly  con- 
sidered as  his  inveterate  enemy.  The  unpropitious  begin- 
ning of  this  war  against  France  being  imputed  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  administration,  excited  such  a  ferment 
among  the  people,  as  seemed  to  threaten  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection. Every  jiart  of  the  kingdom  resounded  with 
the  voice  of  dissatisfaction,  which  did  not  even  respect  the 
throne.  The  king  found  himself  obliged  to  accept  of  a 
minister  presented  by  the  people  :  and  this  measure  was 
attended  with  consequences  as  favourable  as  liis  wish 
could  form.  From  that  instant  all  clamour  was  hushed; 
all  opposition  ceased.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  new 
minister  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  through  all  the  operations 
of  the  war  ;  and  conquest  every  where  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  British  arms.  Now  appeared  the  fallacy  of  those 
maxims',  and  the  falsehood  of  those  assertions,  by  which 
former  ministers  had  established,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse, the  practices  of  corruption.  The  supposed  disaffec- 
tion, which  had  been  insisted  on  as  the  source  of  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  now  entirely  vanished ;  nor  was  it 
found  necessary  to  use  sinister  means  for  securing  a  majo- 
rity, in  order  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  administra- 
tion. England,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  minister  of  state 
in  full  possession  of  popularity.  Under  the  auspices  of 
this  minister,  it  saw  a  national  militia  formed,  and  trained 
to  discipline  by  the  invincible  spirit  of  a  few  patriots,  who 
pursued  this  salutary  measure  in  the  face  of  unwearied  op- 
position, discouraged  by  the  jealousy  of  a  court,  and  ridi- 
culed by  all  the  venal  retainers  to  a  standing  army.  Under 
his  ministry  it  saw  the  military  genius  of  Great  Britain  re- 
vive, and  shine  with  redoubled  lustre  ;  it  saw  her  interest 
and  nlory  coincide,  and  an  immense  extent  of  country 
added  by  conquest  to  her  dominions.  The  peo|ile,  con- 
fiding in  the  integrity  and  abilities  of  their  own  minister, 
and  elevated  by  the  repeated  sounds  of  triumph,  became 
enamoured  of  the  war;  and  granted  such  liberal  subsidies 
for  its  support,  as  no  other  minister  would  have  nresumed 
to  ask,  as  no  other  nation  believed  they  could  afford.  Nor 
did  they  murmur  at  seeing  great  part  oftheir  treasure  di- 
verted into  foreign  channels  ;  nor  did  they  seem  to  bestow 
a  serious  thought  on  the  accumulating  load  of  the  national 
debt,  which  already  exceeded  the  immense  sum  of  one 
hundred  millions. 

§  XXII.  In  a  word,  they  were  intoxicated  with  victory ; 
anci  as  the  king  happened  to  die  in  the  midst  of  their 
transports,  occasioned  by  the  final  oonquest  of  Canada, 
their  good  humour  garnished  his  character  with  a  prodi- 
gality of  encomiums.  A  thousand  pens  were  drawn  to 
paint  the  beauties  and  sublimity  of  his  character,  in  poetry 
as  well  as  prose.  They  extolled  him  above  Alexander  in 
courage  and  heroism,  above  Augustus  in  liberality,  Titus 
in  clemency,  Antoninus  in  piety  and  benevolence,  Solomon 
in  wisdom!  and  St.  Edward  in  devotion.  Such  hyperboli- 
cal eulogiums  served  only  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  a  cha- 
racter which  was  otherwise  respectable.    The  two  uiiiver- 
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silics  vied  wild  each  other  in  lamenting  his  ileath ;  and 
each  pnblished  a  huge  collection  of  elegies  on  tlie  sulyect : 
nor  did  they  fail  to  exalt  his  praise,  with  tiie  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  afl'ection  and  regret,  m  the  compliments  of 
condolence  and  congratulation  which  they  presented  lo  his 
successor.  The  same  panegyric  and  pathos  appeared  in 
all  the  addresses  with  which  every  other  community  in  the 
kingdom  approached  the  throne  of  our  present  sovereign  ; 
insomuch  that  we  may  venture  to  say,  no  prince  was  ever 
more  popular  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  Englisli  are 
naturally  warm  and  impetuous  ;  and  in  generous  natures, 
art'ection  is  as  ant  as  any  other  passion  to  run  riot.  The 
sudden  death  of  the  king  was  lamented  as  a  national  mis- 
fortune by  many,  who  felt  a  truly  filial  affection  for  their 
country  ;  not  that  they  implicitly  subscribed  to  all  the  ex- 
aggerated praise  which  had  been  so  liberally  poured  forth 
on  his  character;  but  because  the  nation  was  deprived  of 
him  at  a  critical  juncture,  while  involved  in  a  dangerous 
and  expensive  war,  of  which  he  had  been  personally  the 
chief  mover  and  support.  They  knew  the  burden  of  rovaltv 
devolved  upon  a  young  prince,  who,  though  heir-app,irent 
to  the  crown,  and  already  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  had 
never  been  admitted  to  any  share  of  the  administration,  nor 
made  acquainted  with  any  schemes  or  secrets  of  state.  The 
real  character  of  the  new  king  was  very  little  known  to  the 
generality  of  the  nation.  They  dreaded  an  abrupt  change 
of  measures,  which  might  have  rendered  useless  all  the  ad- 
vantages obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war.  As  thev  were 
Ignorant  of  his  connexions,  tliey  dreaded  a  revolution  m 
the  ministry,  which  might  hll  the  kingdom  with  clamour 
and  confusion.  But  the  greatest  shock  occasioned  bv  his 
decease  was  undoubtedly  among  our  allies  and  fellow-sub- 
•ects  in  Germany,  who  saw  themselves  suddenlv  deprived 
of  their  sole  prop  and  patron,  at  a  time  when  thev  could 
not  pretend  of  themselves  to  make  head  against  the  numer- 
ous enemies  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  But  all 
these  doubts  and  apprehensions  vanished  like  mists  before 
the  rising  sun  ;  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  enjoyed 
the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  seeing  this  loss  repaired  in 
such  a  manner,  as  must  have  amply  fulfilled  the  most 
sanguine  wish  of  every  friend  to  his  country. 

§  XXIII.  The  commerce  of  Great  Britain  continued  to 
increase  during  the  whole  course  of  this  reign  ;  but  the  in- 
crease was  not  the  effect  of  extraordinary  encouragement. 
On  the  contrary,  the  necessities  of  government,  the  grow- 
ing expenses  of  the  nation,  and  the  continual  augmentation 
of  the  public  debt,  obliged  the  legislature  to  hamper  trade 
with  manifold  and  grievous  impositions:  its  increase,  there- 
fore, must  liaie  been  owing  to  the  natural  progress  of 
industry  and  adventure  extending  themselves  to  that  fur- 
thest line  or  limit  beyond  which  they  will  not  be  able  to 
advance  :  when  the  tide  of  traffic  has  flowed  to  its  highest 
mark,  it  mil  then  begin  to  recede  in  a  gradual  ebb,  until 
it  is  shrunk  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  original  chan- 
nel. War,  which  naturally  impedes  the  traffic  of  other 
nations,  had  opened  new  sources  to  the  merchants  of 
Great  Britain :  the  superiority  of  her  naval  power  had 
crushed  the  navigation  of  France,  her  great  rival  in  com- 
merce :  so  that  she  now  supplied,  on  her  own  terms,  all 
those  foreign  markets  at  which,  in  time  of  peace,  she  was 
undersold  by  that  dangerous  competitor.  ITius  her  trade 
was  augmented  to  a  surprising  pitch  ;  and  this  great  aug- 
mentation alone  enabled  her  to  maintain  the  war  at  such 
an  enormous  expense.  As  this  advantage  will  cease  when 
the  French  are  at  liljerty  to  re-establish  their  commerce, 
and  prosecute  it  witliout  molestation,  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  to  be  at  continual  variance  with 
that  restless  neighbour,  provided  tlie  contest  could  be 
limited  to  the  operations  of  a  sea-war,  in  which  England 
would  be  always  invincible  and  victorious. 

§  X.\I\'.  The  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  tVeely 
and  fully  exercised  in  this  reign.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  by  divers  indi- 
viduals ;  among  whom  we  number  Sanderson,  Bradlcv, 
Maclaurin,  Smith,  and  the  two  Simpsons.  Natural  philo- 
sophy became  a  general  study ;  and  the  new  doctrine  of 
electricity  grew  into  fashion.  Different  methods  were  dis- 
covered for  rendering  sea-water  potable  and  sweet ;  and 
divers  useful  hints  were  communicated  to  the  public  by 
the  learned  Doctor  Stephen  Hales,  who  directed  all  his 


researches  and  experiments  to  the  benefit  of  society.  The 
study  of  alchymy  no  longer  prevailed ;  but  the  art  of 
chemistry  was  perfectly  understood,  and  assiduously  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  sophistication.  The  clergy  of 
Great  Britain  were  generally  learned,  pious,and  exemplai^. 
Sherlock,  Iloadley,  Seeker,  and  Conybeare,  were  pro- 
moted to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  '  Warburton, 
who  had  long  signalizeil  himself  by  the  strength  and 
boldness  of  his  genius,  his  extensive  capacity,  and  pro- 
found erudition,  at  length  obtained  the  mitre.  But  these 
promotions  were  granted  to  reasons  of  state  convenience, 
and  personal  interest,  rather  than  as  rewards  of  extraor- 
dinary merit.  Many  other  ecclesiastics  of  worth  and 
learning  were  totally  overlooked.  Nor  was  ecclesiastical 
merit  confined  to  the  established  church.  Many  instances 
of  extraordinary  genius,  unafiected  piety,  and  universal 
moderation,  appeared  among  the  dissenting  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  :  among  these  we  particularize 
the  elegant,  the  primitive  Foster  ;  the  learned,  ingenious, 
and  penetrating  Leland. 

§  XX\'.  The  progress  of  reason,  and  free  cultivation  of 
the  human  mind,  had  not,  however,  entirely  banished 
those  ridiculous  sects  and  schisms  of  which  the  kingdom 
had  been  formerly  so  productive.  Imposture  and  fanati- 
cism still  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  religion.  Weak  minds 
were  seduced  by  the  delusion  of  a  superstition  styled 
Methodism,  raised  upon  the  affectation  of  superior  sanctity, 
and  maintained  by  pretensions  to  divine  illumination. 
Many  thousands  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  were  infected 
with  this  species  of  enthusiasm,  by  the  unwearied  endea- 
vours of  a  few  obscure  preachers,  such  as  Whitfield,  and 
the  two  Wesleys,  who  propagated  their  doctrine  to  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  British  dominions,  and  found 
means  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  under  contribution. 
Fanaticism  also  formed  a  league  with  false  philosophy. 
One  Hutchinson,  a  visionary,  intoxicated  ^yitll  the  fumes 
of  rabbinical  learning,  pretended  to  reduce  all  demonstra- 
tion from  Hebrew  roots,  and  to  confine  all  human  know- 
ledge to  the  five  books  of  Moses.  His  disciples  became 
numerous  after  his  death.  With  the  INIethodists,  they 
denied  the  merit  of  good  works  :  and  bitterlv  inveighed 
against  Newton  as  an  ignorant  pretender,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  set  up  his  own  ridiculous  chimeias  in  opposition 
to  tlie  sacred  philosophy  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  sect  which  distinguished  this  reign  was 
that  of  the  Moravians  or  Hemhutters,  imported  from  Ger- 
manv  bv  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  might  have  been  termed 
the  Melchisedeck  of  his  followers,  inasmuch  as  he  assum- 
ed among  them  the  threefold  character  of  prophet,  priest, 
and  king.  They  could  not  be  so  properly  styled  a  sect,  as 
the  disciples  of  an  original,  who  had  invented  a  new 
system  of  religion.  Their  chief  adoration  was  paid  to  the 
Second  Person  in  the  Trinity;  the  F'irst  they  treated  with 
the  most  shocking  neglect.  Some  of  their  tenets  were 
blasphemous,  some  indecent,  and  others  ridiculously  ab- 
surd. Their  discipline  was  a  strange  mixture  of  devotion 
and  impurity.  Tlieir  exterior  worship  consisted  of  hymns, 
prayers,  and  sermons  :  the  hymns  extremely  ludicrous,  and 
often  indecent,  alluding  to  the  side-hole  or  wound  which 
Christ  received  from  a  spear  in  his  side  while  he  remained 
upon  tlie  cross.  Their  sermons  frequently  contarned  very 
gross  incentives  to  the  work  of  propajation.  Tlieir  private 
exercises  are  said  to  have  abounded  with  such  rites  and 
mysteries  as  we  cannot  explain  with  any  regard  to  deco- 
rum. Tltey  professed  a  community  of  goods,  and  were 
governed  as  one  family,  in  temporals  as  well  as  spirituals, 
by  a  council,  or  kind  of  presbytery,  in  which  the  Count, 
as  their  ordinary,  presided.  In  cases  of  doubt,  or  great 
consequence,  tliese  pretended  to  consult  the  Saviour,  and 
to  decide  from  immediate  inspiration  ;  so  diat  they  boast- 
ed of  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  theocracy, 
though  ill  fact  they  were  slaves  to  the  most  dangerous  kind 
of  despotism  :  for  as  often  as  any  individual  of  the  com- 
munity pretended  to  think  for  himself,  or  differ  in  opinion 
from  tile  ordinary  and  his  band  of  associates,  the  oracle 
decreed  that  he  should  be  instantly  sent  upon  the  mission 
which  they  had  fixed  in  Greenland,  or  to  the  colony  they 
had  estaVilishcd  in  Pennsylvania.  As  these  religionists 
consisted  chiefly  of  manufacturers  who  appeared  very 
sober,  orderly,  and  industrious ;  and  their  chief  declared 
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IiU  intention  of  proseculini;  works  of  public  emolument ; 
tlieyobtanied  a  settlement  under  a  parliamentary  sanction 
in  England,  wliere  tliey  soon  made  a  considerable  number 
of  proselytes,  before  their  principles  were  fully  discovered 
and  explained. 

§  XXVI.  Manv  ingenious  treatises  on  metaphysics  and 
raorality  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  and  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  inquiry  diffused  itself  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tremities of  the  united  kingdom.  Though  few  discoveries 
of  importance  were  made  in  medicine,  yet  that  art  was 
well  understood  in  all  its  different  branches,  and  many  of 
its  professors  di-tinguished  themselves  in  other  provinces 
of  literature.  Besides  the  medical  essays  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  the  physician's  library  was  enriched  with  many 
useful  modern  productions ;  with  the  works  of  the  clas- 
sical Freind,  the  elegant  Mead,  the  accurate  Huxham,  and 
the  philosophical  Pnngle.  The  art  of  midwifery  was  elu- 
cidated by  science,  reduced  to  fixed  principles,  and  almost 
wholly  consigned  into  the  hands  of  men-practitioners.  The 
researches  of  anatomy  were  prosecuted  to  some  curious 
discoveries,  by  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  a  Hunter 
and  a  Monro.  The  numerous  hospitals  in  London  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  surgery,  which  was  brought 
to  perfection  under  the  auspices  of  a  Cheselden  and  a 
Sharpe.  The  advantages  of  agriculture,  which  had  long 
flourished  in  England,  extended  themselves  gradually  to 
the  most  remote  and  barren  provinces  of  the  island. 

§  XXVII.  The  mechanic  powers  were  well  understood, 
and  judiciously  applied  to  many  useful  machines  of  neces- 
sity and  convenience.  The  mechanical  arts  had  attained 
to  all  that  perfection  which  they  were  capable  of  acquiring ; 
but  the  avarice  and  oppressions  of  contractors  obliged  the 
handicraftsman  to  exert  his  ingenuity,  not  in  finishing  his 
work  well,  but  in  affording  it  cheap ;  in  purchasing  bad 
materials,  and  performing  his  task  in  a  hurry  ;  in  conceal- 
ing flaws,  substituting  show  for  solidity,  and  sacrificing 
reputation  to  the  thirst  of  lucre.  Thus,  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish manufactures,  being  found  slight  and  unserviceable, 
grew  into  discredit  abroad;  thus  the  art  of  producing 
them  more  perfect  mav  in  time  be  totally  lost  at  home. 
The  cloths  now  made  in  England  are  inferior  in  texture 
and  fabric  to  those  which  were  manufactured  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century ;  and  the  same  judgment  may  be 
pronounced  upon  almost  every  article  of  hardware.  The 
razors,  knives,  scissars,  hatchets,  swords,  and  other  edge 
utensils,  prepared  for  exportation,  are  generally  ill  tem- 
pered, half  finished,  flawed,  or  brittle;  and  the  muskets, 
which  are  sold  for  seven  or  eight  shillings  a-piece  to  the 
exporter,  so  carelessly  and  unconscientiously  prepared, 
that  they  cannot  be  used  without  imminent  danger  of 
mutilation;  accordingly,  one  hardly  meets  with  a  negro 
man  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  British  settlements,  who  has  not  been  wounded  or 
maimed  in  some  member  by  the  bursting  of  the  English 
fire-arms.  The  advantage  of  this  traffic,  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  character  and  humanity,  will  naturally  cease, 
whenever  those  Africans  can  be  supplied  more  honestly  by 
the  traders  of  any  other  nation. 

§  XXVIII.  Genius  in  writing  spontaneously  arose; 
and,  though  neglected  by  the  great,  flourished  under  the 
culture  of  a  public  which  had  pretensions  to  taste,  and 
piqued  itself  on  encouraging  literary  merit.  Swift  and 
Pope  we  have  mentioned  on  another  occasion.  Young 
still  survived,  a  venerable  monument  of  poetical  talents. 
Thomson,  the  poet  of  the  seasons,  displayed  a  luxuriancy 
of  genius  in  describing  the  beauties  of  nature.  Akenside 
and  Armstrong  excelled  in  didactic  poetry.  Even  the 
epopcea  did  not  disdain  an  English  dress ;  but  appeared  to 
advantage  in  the  Leonidas  of  Glover,  and  the  Epigoniad 
of  Wilkie.  The  public  acknowledged  a  considerable  share 
of  dramatic  merit  in  the  tragedies  of  Young,  Mallet,  Home, 
and  some  other  less  distinguished  authors.  Very  few  re- 
gular comedies,  during  this  period,  were  exhibited  on  the 
English  theatre;  which,  however,  produced  many  less 
laboured  pieces;  abounding  with  satire,  wit,  and  hu- 
mour. The  Careless  Husband  of  Gibber,  and  Suspicious 
Husband  of  Iloadley,  are  the  only  comedies  of  this  age 
that  bid  fair  for  reaching  posterity."  The  exhibitions  of  the 
stage  were  improved  to  the  most  exquisite  entertainment  by 
the  talents  and  management  of  Garrick,  who  greatly  sur- 


passed all  his  predecessors  of  this  and  perhaps  every  other 
nation,  in  his  genius  for  acting ;  in  the  sweetness  and 
variety  of  his  tones,  the  irresistible  magic  of  his  eye,  the 
fire  and  vivacity  of  his  action,  the  elegance  of  attitude,  and 
the  whole  pathos  of  expression.  Quin  excelled  m  dignity 
and  declamation,  as  well  as  in  exhibiting  some  characters 
of  humour,  equally  exquisite  and  peculiar.  Mrs.  Cibbei 
breathed  the  whole  soul  of  female  tenderness  and  passion ; 
and  Mrs.  Pritchard  displayed  all  the  dignity  of  distress. 
That  Great  Britain  was  not  barren  of  poets  at  this  period, 
appears  from  the  detached  performances  of  Johnson,  Ma- 
son, Gray,  the  two  Whiteheads,  and  the  two  VVaitons ; 
besides  a  great  number  of  other  iiards,  who  had  sported  in 
lyric  poetry,  and  acquired  the  applause  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. Candidates  for  literary  fame  appeared  even  in  the 
higher  sphere  of  life,  embellished  by  the  nervous  style, 
superior  sense,  and  extensive  erudition  of  a  Corke;  by  the 
delicate  taste,  the  polished  muse,  and  tender  feelings  of  u 
Lyttelton.  King  shone  unrivalled  in  Roman  eloquence. 
Even  the  female  sex  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
taste  and  ingenuity.  Miss  Carter  rivalled  the  celebrated 
Dacier  in  learning  and  critical  knowledge  ;  Mrs.  Lennox 
signalized  herself  by  many  successful  efibrts  of  genius, 
both  in  poetry  and  prose;  and  Miss  Reid  excelled  the  cele- 
brated Rosalba  in  portrait-painting,  both  in  miniature  and 
at  large,  in  oil  as  well  as  in  crayons.  The  genius  of  Cer- 
vantes was  transfused  into  the  novels  of  Fielding,  who 
painted  the  characters,  and  ridiculed  the  follies  of  life,  with 
equal  strength,  humour,  and  propriety.  The  field  of  history 
and  biography  was  cultivated  by  many  writers  of  ability ; 
among  whom  we  distinguish  the  copious  Guthrie,  the  cir- 
cumstantial Ralph,  the  laborious  Carte,  the  learned  and 
elegant  Robertson,  and  above  all,  the  ingeuious,  penetrat- 
ing, and  comprehensive  Hume,  whom  we  rank  among  the 
first  writers  of  the  age,  both  as  an  historian  and  philosopher. 
Nor  let  us  forget  the  merit  conspicuous  in  the  works  of 
Campbell,  remarkable  for  candour,  intelligence,  and  pre- 
cision. Johnson,  inferior  to  none  in  philosophy,  philology, 
poetry,  and  classical  learning,  stands  foremost  as  an  essay- 
ist, justly  admired  for  the  dignity,  strength,  and  variety  of 
his  style,  as  well  as  for  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  he 
investigates  the  human  heart,  tracing  every  interesting 
emotion,  and  opening  all  the  sources  of  morality.  The 
laudable  aim  of  enlisting  the  passions  on  the  side  of  virtue 
was  successfully  pursued  by  Richardson  in  his  Pamela, 
Clarissa,  and  Grandison  ;  a  species  of  writing  equally  new 
and  extraordinary,  where,  mingled  with  much  superfluity, 
we  find  a  sublime  system  of  ethics,  an  amazing  knowledge 
and  command  of  human  nature.  Many  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  made  their  appearance  in  English  transla- 
tions, which  were  favourably  received  as  works  of  merit; 
among  these  we  place,  after  Pope's  Homer,  Virgil  by  Pitt 
and  Warton,  Horace  by  Francis,  Polybius  by  Hampton, 
and  Sophocles  by  Franklin.  The  war  introduced  a  varietv 
of  military  treatises,  chiefly  translated  from  the  French 
language ;  and  a  free  country,  like  Great  Britain,  will 
alwavs  abound  with  political  tracts  and  lucubrations. 
Every  literary  production  of  merit,  calculated  for  amuse- 
ment or  instruction,  that  appeared  in  any  country  or  lan- 
guage of  Christendom,  was  immediately  imported,  and 
naturalized  among  the  English  people.  Never  was  the 
pursuit  after  knowledge  so  universal,  or  literary  merit  more 
regarded,  than  at  this  juncture,  by  the  body  of  the  British 
nation ;  but  it  was  honoured  by  no  attention  from  the 
throne,  and  little  indulgence  did  it  reap  from  the  liberality 
of  particular  patrons.  The  reign'  of  (Jueen  Anne  was  pro- 
pitious to  the  fortunes  of  Swift  and  Pope,  who  lived  in  all 
the  happy  pride  of  independence,  \oung,  sequestered 
from  courts  and  preferment,  possessed  a  moderate  benefice 
in  the  country,  and  employed  his  time  in  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  liis  ecclesiastical  functions.  Thomson,  witli 
the  most  benevolent  heart  that  ever  warmed  the  human 
breast,  maintained  a  perpetual  war  with  the  difliculties  of 
a  narrow  fortune.  lie  enjoyed  a  place  in  chancery  by  the 
bounty  of  Lord  Talbot,  of  which  he  was  divested  by  the 
succeeding  chancellor.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  a  small 
pension  from  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was  with- 
drawn in  the  sequel.  About  two  years  before  his  death, 
he  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  his  friend  Lord  Lyttelton, 
a  cotufortable  place ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  taste  the  bless- 
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injs  of  easv  circumstances,  anJ  died  in  debt.'  None  of 
llie  rest  whom  we  have  named  enjoyed  any  share  of  the 
royal  bonnty,  except  W.  Whiteliead,  who  succeedfd  to 
the  place  of  laureat  at  the  death  of  Cibbev;  ami  some  of 
them,  whose  merit  was  the  most  universally  acknowleds;ed, 
reraamed  exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  indigence,  and  all 
the  stings  of  mortification.  While  the  queen  lived,  some 
countenance  was  given  to  learning.  She  conversed  witli 
Newton,  and  corresponded  with  Leibnitz.  She  took  pains 
to  acquire  popularity ;  the  royal  family  on  certain  days 
dined  in  public,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people :  tlie 
court  was  animated  with  a  freedom  of  spirit  and  vivacity, 
which  rendered  it  at  once  brilliant  and  agreeable.  At  her 
death  that  spirit  bcinin  to  languish,  and  a  total  stagnation 
of  gaiety  and  good  humour  ensued.  It  was  succeeded  by 
a  sullen  calm,  an  ungracious  resene,  and  a  still  rotation 
of  insipid  forms.'' 

§  XXIX.  England  was  not  defective  in  other  arts  that 
embellish  and  amuse.  Music  became  a  fashionable  study, 
and  its  professors  were  generally  caressed  by  the  public. 
An  Italian  opera  was  maintained  at  a  great  expense,  and 
well  supplied  with  foreign  performers.  Private  concerts 
were  instituted  in  every  corner  of  the  metropolis.  The 
compositions  of  Handel  were  universally  admired,  and  he 
himself  lived  in  affluence.  It  must  lie  owTied  at  the  same 
time  that  Gerainiani  was  neglected,  though  his  genius 
commanded  esteem  and  veneration.  Among  the  few  na- 
tives of  England  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
talents  in  this  art.  Green,  Howard,  Arne, and  Boyce,  were 
the  most  remarkable. 

§  X\.\.  The  British  soil,  which  had  hitherto  been  barren 
in  the  article  of  painting,  now  produced  some  artists  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.  Hogarth  excelled  all  the  world  in  exhibit- 
ing the  scenes  of  ordinary  life  ;  in  humour,  character,  and 

c  However  lie  was  neglected  when  living,  his  memory  has  heen  honouied 
vrilh  peculiar  marks  of  public  regard,  in  an  ample  subscription  for  anew 
f^dition  of  bis  works  ;  the  profits  were  employed  in  erecting  a  mouument 
to  his  fame  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  subscription  to  which  bis  present 
majesty  King  George  lit.  has  liberally  contributed.  The  remaining 
surplus  was  astributed  among  his  poor  relations. 


expression.  Haynian  became  eminent  for  historical  designs 
and  conversatiOri  pieces.  Reynolds  and  Ramsay  disun- 
guished  themselves  by  their  superior  merits  in  portraits :  a 
branch  that  was  successfully  cultivated  by  many  other  Eng- 
lish painters.  Wootton  was  famous  for  representing  live  ani- 
mals in  general ;  Seymour  for  racehorses ;  Lambert,  and  the 
Smith's,  for  landscapes ;  and  Scot  for  sea  pieces.  Several 
spirited  attempts  were  made  on  historical  subjects,  but  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  sublime  parts  of  painting.  Essays 
of  this  kind  were  discouraged  by  a  felse  taste,  founded 
upon  a  reprobation  of  British  genius.  The  art  of  engraving 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  Strange,  and  [audibly  prac- 
tised by  Grignion,  Baron,  Ravenet,  and  several  other 
masters ;  great  improvements  were  made  in  mezzotinto, 
miniature,  and  enamel.  Marly  fair  monuments  of  sculpture 
or  statuary  were  raised  by  Rysbrach,  Roubilliac,  and  Wil- 
ton. Architecture,  which  had  been  cherished  bv  the  ele- 
gant taste  of  Burlington,  soon  became  a  favourite  study ; 
and  many  magnificent  edifices  were  reared  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Ornaments  were  carved  in  wood,  and 
moulded  in  stucco,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  execution  ;  but 
a  passion  for  novelty  had  introduced  into  gardening,  build- 
ing, and  furniture  an  absurd  Chinese  taste,  equally  void 
of  beauty  and  convenience.  Improvements  in  the  liberal 
and  useful  arts,  will  doubtless  be  the  consequence  of  that 
encouragement  given  to  merit  by  the  society  instituted  for 
these  purposes,  which  we  have  described  on  another  occa- 
sion. As  for  the  royal  society,  it  seems  to  have  degenerated 
in  its  researches,  and  to  have  had  very  little  share,  for  half 
a  century  at  least,  in  extending  the  influence  of  true 
philosophy. 

We  shall  conclude  this  reign  with  a  detail  of  the  forces 
and  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence  the  reader  will 
conceive  a  just  idea  of  her  opulence  and  power. 

d  George  IT.  by  his  queen  Caroline,  had  two  sons  and  five  dausbters 
who  attained  the  ase  of  maturity.  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  to 
his  present  majesty  George  III.  ;  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  Anne, 
the  princess  royal,  married  to  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  to  the 
present  Sladtholder;  Mary.  Ijindgraviate  of  Hesse  Cassel ;  louisa,  lute 
Queen  of  Denmark  ;  Amelia  and  Carolina,  who  were  never  married. 


BRIEF    STATEMENT 


ARMIES    AND   FLEETS   OF   GREAT   BRITAIIS, 


ABOUT  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  YEAR  1760. 


LAND  FORCES. 

In   Great    Britain,  under   Lord   \'iscount    Ligo:iier, 
Commandtr-in-chief. 

2  Troops  of  Horse-Guards. 

2  do.        Horse-Grenadiers. 

5  Regiments  of  Dr  goons. 

3  do.  Foot-Guards. 
23           do.  Foot. 

hi  Ireland,   under  Lieut.-Gen.   Karl   of  Rothes,  Com- 
mander-in-chief'. 

2  Regiments  of  Horse. 
8  do.  Dragoons. 

17  do.  Foot. 

In  Jersey,  under  Colonel  Boscawen. 
1  Regiment  of  Foot. 

j4(GiBRALTAR,!(r!&r  Lieut.-Gen.  Earl  of  Home,  Goienior. 

6  Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  Germany,   under  Lieut.-Gen.  Marquis   of  Granby, 
Comtnander-in-chief. 

1  Regiment  of  Horse-Guards. 

2  do.  Horse. 

3  do.  Dragoon-Guards. 
6          do.  Dragoons. 

16         do.  Foot. 

In  garrison  at  Embden. 
2  Regiments  of  Highlanders. 

In    North   America,    under   Major-General   Amherst, 
Commander-in-chief. 

21  Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  the  West  Indies. 
5J  Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  Africa. 
2  Regiments  of  Foot. 

In  the  East  Indies. 

4  Battalions  of  Foot. 

Total :  31  Regiments  of  Horse  and  Dragoons. 
S7         do.  Foot. 


Besides  these.  Great  Britain  maintained  Hanoverian, 
Hessian,  and  other  German  auxiliaries,  to  the  amount  of 
60,000. 


NAVY. 

At  or  near  home,  under  Sir  Edward   Hawke,  Admiral 
Boscawen,  &c. 


3  Ships  of . 

6  do.       . 

1  do.       . 

3  do.       . 

3  do.       . 


Guns. 
.     100 


Ships  of . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.  . 
do.       . 


Guns. 
.  70 
.  66 
.       64 


In  the  East  Indies,  under  Vice-Admiral  Pococke. 


2  Ships  of . 
1       do.      . 

1  do.      . 

2  do.      . 


7  Ships  of . 
1  do.  . 
3       do.       . 


In  the  West  Indies,  under  Rear-Admir.il  Holmes. 


1  Ship  of 

2  do. 

1  do. 

2  do. 
1  do. 


1  Ship  of 
6  do. 

4  do. 

2  do. 


In  North  America,  under  Commodore  Lord  Colville. 


1  Ship  of 
3      do. 
1       do. 


74  I  2  Ships  of  . 
70  3  do.  . 
66       2       do.       . 


In  Ihe  Mediterranean,  under  Vice-Admiral  Saunders. 

2  Ships  of .  . 
1  do.  .  . 
1      do.      .    . 


90  I  3  Ships  of  . 
74  I  3  do.  . 
64 


At  or  near  Home G2  Ships 

In  the  East  Indies 17 

West  Indies 20 

North  America 12 

the  Mediterranean  ....  10 

Total  121 
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List  of  Men  of  War,  French  and  English,  taken,  sunk,  or 
casually  iJst ;  from  the  year  1755  to  the  year  1760. 

French  ships  taken. 


Guns.  I 

Ships  of  ...     .  84 

•    do 74  I 

do 66 

do 64 

do 50  I 

do 48  I 

do 44  I 

do 40 

do 38 

do 36 


3  Ships  of  . 

9  do. 

3  do. 

1  do. 

2  do.       . 
8  do.       . 

3  do. 


Gi'ns. 

2  Ships  of ...     .  32 

2       do 28 

2       do 26 

2  do 24 

3  do 22 

2  do 20 

3  do 16 

2       do 12 

1       do.      ...     .  10 

1       do 8 

1706 


Ditto  destroyed. 
.      81  I     1  Ship  of  . 


74       1 


64 


1 


56  I  1 

50  2 

36  6 
32 


Ditto  casually  lost. 

1  Ship  of  ...     .      74  I     1       do 36 

1       do 70       2       do 50 

3       do 64       1       do 44 


1  Ship  of 
1       do. 


1  Ship  of 

2  do. 


786 

Destroyed   1730 

Taken  1706 

Total  4222 


English  ships  taken. 

.     .      60  I    2  Ships  of. 
.     .      50  I    1       do.      . 


Ditto  destroyed. 


1  Ship  of 

1  do. 

2  do. 
2  do. 
1       do. 


24  1     1    Ship  of 
20  1 

.     .    .     .        8 
72 

casually  lost. 

90      1   Ship  of 
80      1       do. 
74       1       do. 
64  1     1       do. 
60  1    2       do. 

....       50 
....       28 
....       24 
....       20 
.     .     .     .         8 

644 

Destroyed    72 

Taken     144 

Total     860 

INDEX. 


ABBEY  Lands,  the  immediiitfi  i 
resulting  from  tht;ir  alieoation  i 
at  the  Het'urmatioQ,  .164. 

Addej/s,  their  rich  revenues,  /lit.  '1 
exercised  h\  n  ■■  n,  ■-•-■     \'.>j. 

Abbot.  Archr.i,     ,     .  ,1. 


Abbots,  are  fxclutled   from   their  seats  in   the 

House  of  Lords,  338.    See  Mmiasieries. 
Abercom,  IlamiltOD.Earl  of,  accompanies  King 


ai  Shirley,  1167.    Situa 


1C37 


Aberdeen,  Gordon,  Earl  of,  attends  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Aberdeea.  iuy3. 

Ahhorifrs  and  peiittojiers,  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  (hose  party  distinctions,  "40.  The  for- 
nner  persecuted,  and  the  latter  countenanced, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  ih.  741. 

Ahinadon,  Bertie,  Earl  of,  created  a  privy  coun- 
sellor. 919.  Opposes  the  septennial  act,  H)06. 
Presents  a  petition  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, as  to  quarteiinc  soldiers.  10U7.  His 
motion  concerning  the  Scottish  election  of  the 
sixteen  peers,  lOol. 

Abjuration  of  James  II.  proposed,  841.  The 
billot,  passed,  916. 

Acadia,  is  yielded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  6y.1. 

Acca.  daughter  of  m\-A  Kine  of  Deint,  js  mar- 
ried to  llthelfred  King  of  Bernicia,  7. 

Acre,  a  citv  in  Pal.-stine.  besieged  by  the  Chris- 
by  the  assistance  of  Richard 
■  "•   '■      ■  '"  ,ib.    The 


of  the  kingdo: 


:  of 


fused  the  royal  _    _ 
ill  ■-     ^        '     '  I'.tssed.  937. 

Ac!^',.    ■■■■'■  .>.,indnation  as  to  the  East 

lu ,,■.-.  I'lrter,  a75. 

AJii.  31:      i|,  ^Mteii  secretary  of  stale,  1008. 

Adila.  .lai.tihterof  King  William  the  Conqueror, 
her  isbiie,  showing  the  foundation  of  King 
Stephen's  pretensions,  70. 

Adelfrid.  King  of  liernicia,  establishes  the  king- 
dom ot  Northumberland.?.  10.  Great  slaugh- 
ter of  British  monks  by,  li).  Destroys  the 
vast  monastery  of  Bangor,  tb.  Defeated  and 
killed  by  Rcdwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 


ib. 


I  betw 


account  of  (hose  ' 
of  laii.es 
es  I.63.'>. 


by  themselves,  542, 

Admiral,  Ijird    High 
tilled  that  post  during  the  re 
52ft,    Those  in  the  reien  of  Cl 

Ad/niralt!/,  courts  of,  tor  the  trial  of 
committed  at  sea.  to  be  held  twice  a  ye 

Adolphut,  Frederick,  succeeds  to  the  t 
Sweden.  1125.  Conspiracy  discovered 
him  atisoiute,  1174.  He  threatens  to  s 
ib.  His  forces  invade  Prussian  Poi 
1214.  1217.  His  general's  declaratio 
Some  of  his  territories  seized  by  the  Pi 


ib.    His 


Ijindg 
gameifby  liis  troops 
;ir    CurlUer    operalit 


making  ( 
England,  B5. 
VI.,  Pope,  his  coudu 


nposition  for,  among  our 
ors,  vyi. 
faculty  of.  reprimanded  for  fa- 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  protest  and 
.     Receive  a  medal  of  the  Cheva- 


MUa,  a  Saxon,  defeats  the  Britons,  and  settles 
in  Sussex.  6.    See  ."imiex. 

,  another  Saxon  of  that  name,  is  made  King 

of  Deira,  6,  7- 

Mtius,  why  unable  to  listen  to  the  embassy  of 
the  Britons  for  assistance,  4. 

African   and    Indian    company    established 

■■■otlanil.876. 

iish  parlianienl,  001 
William,  897.  Makt 
900.  Compelled  to  quit  it,  901.  Cause  a 
national  ferment,  903.  The  motive  ascribed 
for  King  William's  opposition  to  that  settle- 
ment, 904. 

• trade,  measures  taken  with  regard  to, 

1109.  1115.  1117.  1227,  1228. 

Affry,  Count  d',  his  memorial  to  the  Dutch 
concerning  the  English  cruiseis,  Ostend,  and 
]Sieuport,  1235.  His  counter  memorial  to  that 
of  England.  1.309. 

Affitaton,  or  representatives  of  the  army,  in  the 
military  parliament,  chosen.  62q._  Send  Cor- 


iliy  subdues  the  Erilons, 


Agricola,  .lulius,  fiai 

far  as  Caledonia, 

subjection,  ih.    His  civil  institutions,  ib. 
Affricullure,  evidence  of  the  bad  state  of,  in  the 

time  of  Henry  VHI.,  353.    State  of,  during 

the  reign  of  James  1.,  818. 
Affuil/nn,    Duke  of,    marches  against  General 

Bligh,   1233.    His    politeness  to    the    English 

othcers,    1234.     Assembles  a  body  of  forces 

for  the  invasion  of  Britain,  1280. 
Ai\labie,  Mr.,  resigns  his  office  of  chancellor  of 

the  exchequer,  1020.    Expelled  the  House  of 

Commons,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  account 

of  the  South  .Sea  scheme,  ib. 
Aij,  the  Isle  of,  taken.  1192. 
Ais  la  Chapelle,  treaty  of,  in  result  of  the  triple 

alliance,  696.    Reflections  on  the  peace   of, 

1!06,  1107.    Rejoicings  for,  1112. 
Alasco,  lohn.  a  Polish  nobleman,  being  expelled, 

turns  protestant  preacher,  and  takes  reluge  with 

hisconpregati-m  in  Eni^Und,  3r»8.    Is  protected 

by  the  council,  ib.    Is  torce<l  to  leave  England 


ttlie 


lof  e.. 

the     Pope's     legal 


1  Mary,  375. 


Alba:-..     .._.     .  ,_,     ..^_  .. 

RichanJ,  son  of  Henry  II 

ling  against  his  father,  94. 
Albany,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Robert  III.,  King 

of  Scotland,  assumes  the  administration,  212. 

Enjoys  the  regal  power  by  the  death  of  his 

brother  and  the  captivity  of  his  nephew,  ih. 

Sends  forces  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  who 

defeat  and  kill    the  Duke  of  Clarence,  220. 

Dies,  223.    Character  of  his  son  Murdac,  ib. 
,  Duke  of,  is  invited  over  by  the  influence 

of  tlie  Lord  Hume,  to  accept  the  regency  of 


Scotland,  294.    The  state  of  the  kingdc 
appeared  to  liim  at  his  arr' 
judiced  against  Hume  by  1I 


Is.rr 


oblei 


Tx)rdHiinH  t 

him,  ami  is  put  to  death   Im    1  <  .    .  s 

over  to  France,  ib.  Returi]',  Im  -,,11,,,  ,i,  uj. 
Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Knglish.  and  re- 
turns to  France,  ih.  Comes  back,  but  his  ope- 
rations against  England  disconcerted,  303. 
I/caves  Scotland  Anally,  ib. 

Albany,  in  Mew  York,  described,  1J44. 

Albemarle.  Earl  of,  foments  a  rebellion  of  the 
barons  against  Henry  111.,  120.  Loses  Rock- 
ingham castle,  but  gains  Fotheringay  and 
others,  ib.  Is  excommunicated  by  Pandolf 
the  legale,  tb.    Submits,  and  is  pardoned,  ih. 

.  General  Monk,  created  Duke  of.  678. 

Procures  the  condemnation  of  Ar^yle.  fiUI. 
Engages  the    Dutch   a<lmiials  for 


...i  death  anil  chaia     

,  Keppel.  Earl  of.  eclipses  Pon 

King  Wdham's  favour,8y5.  897.     Del 
Denain,  987- 


land  i 


Albemarle,  Keppel,  Earl  of,  our  ambassador  to 
France,  reclaims  some  English  traders  taken 
by  the  French  in  America,  1136.  He  is 
trifled  with  at  Paris,  1137.  1146.  His  death, 
1148. 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  his  letter  concerning  Sir 
George  Byng's  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet, 
101:1. 

Albert  and  Theodin  appointed  legates  to  inquire 


ihei 


the   murdei 


I  the 


Junt  of  It,  ib.    AtBolvL ,  .„ 

Albigaues,  who  they  were.  110. 
against  them  published  by  Pope  Id 
ib.     Exterminated,  ib. 

Albtney,  William  de,  defends  the  castle  of  Ro- 
chester for  the  barons  against  King  John,  116. 
Is  obliged  t 


clerg 
o  the 


an  of  V 


, taken. 1150. 
;    hv    (irt^a.  Kii 


_    of 
id  be- 


Me 


Alderman  and  Karl.  s>  n-mymou^  terms  in  the 
Saxon  laws  anil  annals.  787,  "»'/«. 

Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  crowns  King  Ha- 
rold. 40.  Crowns  William  the  Conqueror,  45. 
of  grief,  49. 


'1  he  siege  raised  by  the  address  ot  Philip  of 

France,  ib. 

■ ,  Duke  of,  created  Duke  of  Anjou,  443. 

AlcTander  II.  Pope,  his  motives  for  declaring  in 


;  from  Rome,  by  the 


l"ll,-l, 

ill.    m 

lil.lsl... 

s  bulls  at  Henry's  desii 

'.,Pope,  publishes 
..  His  levies  on  tt 
on,  ib.    'threatens  the  kingdc 


dea 


vpayc 


.tofhis 


Henry  VII.  of  England  in  a  crusade  agamst 
'     '■■    -ks,  280. 

III.  King  of  Scotland,  espouses  the 


the  Turks,  280. 


sister  of  Edward   I.  of  England,    1.39. 
death,  ib. 

A.lexis  Comnenu^,  Emperor  of  Greece,  his  policy 
to  get  rid  of  the  crusaders,  61. 


ed,  accompanies  his  father  Ethelwolf  in  h 
grmiage  to  Rome,  10.  Assists  his  brothi 
iig  Ethtlred  against  the  Danes,  17,  Succ 


t  the  ( 


t  Ro 


by 


Pope  Leo  HI.,  (*.  Progress  of  his  education, 
lA,  18.  TsworstedbytheDanes,  18.  Fights  seve- 
ral battles  with  them,  ih.  Forced  to  relinquish 
his  <lominions  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  ih. 
Anecdote  of  him  during  this  concealment,  ib. 
Collects  some  retainers  in  a  secret  retreat,  ib. 
Sallies  and  routs  the  Danes,  ih.  Enters  their 
camp  disguised  like  a  harper,  19.  Defeats  (hem 
again  and  admits  them  to  settle,  ih.  His  civil 
institutions,  i^.  21.  Forms  a  naval  force,  19. 
Routs  Hastings  the  Dane,  20.  Routs  Sigefert 
the  Northumbrian  pirate,  I'A.  His  character, 
ib.  State  of  the  nation  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes,  21.  Divides  England  into  districts  for 
the  easy  execution  of  justice,  ib.  The  modes 
of  justice  established  by  him,  ib.  Appoints 
i  forjudicial  decisions,  ib.    His  regard  for 


the  libe! 


of  his  peoph_,  _ 
t  of  learning,  ih. 
ime,  ih.    How  he  inculcated 
literary  performances,  ib. 


Hisc 


TO  tho  promotion  of  arts,  manufactures,  »iid 

commtrrre,  li.    II is ureat  reputatioD  ubrouil,  ib. 

lliscliilitreu,  lA. 
Alfred,  a  Saxon  nubleman.  accused  of  conspiring 

H^iainst  Kiug  AtheUtau.nisexti-Hordinai'.v  tate, 

C3. 
Aif'rtc.  Duke  of  Mercia,  his  infamous  character 


Aheritus  take  and  plunder  an  English  packet- 

boal,  1114. 
Algiers  is  comi>eIled  to  {leace  by  Admiral  Blake, 

(wj. 
Alice  Piercf  becomes  the  favourite  of  Eilward 

III.  but  is  removed  rmm  court,  19C. 
Alicnatitm  act  pussctl  a!>ainstthe  Scotch.  91G. 


by  the  lituch,  l-.'OT 
And  thence  to  Stade 
convention  "f  Closter 
under  Prince  Ferd 


'.'Lifi.      Is  made  judfii 


\^...>nr,l  It  lla,ti'iibeck 
HcUcats  to  Iloya.  ih. 
ICOH.    Dispersed  by  th 


assembled 

i.  ieQi\    Obtains  some 

ntages  over  the  French,  whom  it  obliges 
►  evacuate  part  of  the  Hanoverian  dominions, 
S.  But  is  checked  at  Zell,  ib.  Skirmishes 
.-itl.  \hf  vrfw\i,  1245.  Harawesthe  French  in 
heirnlniit.  iS.  Passes  the  Rhine,  and  obtains 
IX.  I  .  ,u  ,  -  -J.  over  them.  1246.  Gains  the 
,,::  (   :,  ''      Defeated  at  Sangershau- 

,11    I    ,:  :     ^  \i.  de  Chevert  at  Meer,  tb. 

;,(.,      -1       I  \u\--.ih.    Cantoned  in  the  land- 
r.i.i    '.     .,     1 1.     I   r,tssel.  the    bishoprics    of 


Skinnishes  between  it  and  the  French.  13.38. 

Defeated  at  Corbach,  1339.     Victorious  at  Kx- 

dorf.  1340.    At  Warbourg,  ii.   Skirmishes  with 

the  French.  ib.,S(c. 
Alliion,  his  cruel  prosecution  in  the  star-cbamber 

for  slander,  548. 
Allodial  and  feudal  possessions,  the  difference 

between,  explained,  and  the  preference  ot  the 


n  the  early  ages  show 


A 


lattei  _ ^  .-^--  -   -      .  .,  . 

Alntoick.  William  King  of  Scotland,  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  there  by  the  English,  90. 

Altar,  removed  from  the  wall  into  the  middle  of 
the  rhiirrh  bv  the  first  English  reformers.  424. 

Ali<-.  Pnk.  Ml.  onceits  with  Philip  Ot  Spain. 
C.di,,  T  iin  ,1.  M.,ii.  i>,  and  the  Cardinal  of  T,or- 
ram.  ,1  rii  1-  ,H  t'  u(  tlie  French  protestants,  410. 
,  Se.  i !„„.',<■:■<  AuA  Mfdicis.  Enters  into  a  ne- 
eo*  latiou  w  III)  ihe  Earl  of  Noilhumberland  for 
an  insurieciion  in  England, 4C6.  Isemployed 
by  Philip  to  oppress  the  Flemiugs.  433.  His 
character,  ib.  His  cruelties.  lA.  Somemonev 
sent  for  him  from  Genoa,  seized  by  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, I*.  Revenges  himself  on  the  English 
merchants,  ib.  His  cruel  extortions  on  the 
Flemings,  ib.  Attempts  to  disturb  the  English 
covernment  in  favour  of  Mary  (Jueen  of  Scots, 
433.     Revolt  of  Holland  and    Zealand.   437. 

I  Condemns  the  Prince  ot  Orange  as  a  rebel. and 
j  confiscates  bis  possessions,  438.  His  cruelfy 
;  on  reducing  Harleni,  ib.  Is  finally  repulsed 
at  Alcmaer,  and  solicits  to  be  recalled  from  the 
Low  Countries,  ib.  Boasts  of  bis  infamous  con- 
duct, ib. 

Ambassadors,  their  privileges  ascertained,  96*. 

Amboj/Tia,  cruelties  practised  by  the  Dutch  to- 
wards the  English  factors  there.  818.  Why 
this  injury  was  not  properly  resented,  ib.  . 

Ambrostus  commands  the  Britons  against  Hen- 
e'5t  6. 

AmereiamctUs,  the  arbitrary  manner  of  imposing, 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings.  800.  801. 

America,  when  first  discovered,  285.  Great  al- 
terations in  the  European  nations  in  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery,  ib.  The  different 
claims  made  bv  the  European  nations  to  their 
discoveries  in.  511.  Colonies  established  there 
by  James  I..  818.  Troops  in, subjected  to  the 
mutiny  act.  1 148,  note.  Maritime  laws  of  Eng- 
land extended  to  it,  1159.  And  the  power  of 
enlisting  indented  servants,  ib.  Sclieme  for 
making  salt  in  it,  1228,  note.    See  West  Indies. 

,  North,  general   view   of  the  British 

colonies  in  it,  1144,  &c.  Transactions  in  it, 
mi,  U36.  A.'c.  1145,  1150,  &c.  1195,  &c.  1237, 
&c.  12H8.  1329,  133n. 

American  contract  exftmiit'-l,  HR7 

WmA^rw,  General,  rrM„M  (  ,,,  .  i  i .  t  n.  12.>7. 
ie38.  Returns  to  >,  i  :,  ,i  .1  sets  out 
for  Alban>;,  12.39.     i:  '       i       -!  ^  of  the 


IIoi 

of   li 


of  6> 

onderniiaand  ^  rown  l^.i.ni.  l.o8.    Em- 
3n  lake  Champlain,  1289.  llisoperalions 


liens,  the  statesof  France  sum 
^wis  XI.  on  the  appeal  tohin 
nd  the  barons  of  England.  \3 

orileny. 

.      Ben  the  Dukes  of  Bedford, 
d  Britany,  £2.3. 


decided  in  fav< 


Burgundy,  nu..  .miuiuj,  ^.^.i. 
Atiam4iboe,  the  Caboceiro  of,  his  equiv 

duct.  1197. 
Ancram,  battle  of,  ai7. 
Andtrton,  the  printer,  his  trial,  for  ireasonoui 

libels  against  t;ovei'nmcnt,867. 

2 


INDEX. 

Andrgu't.  Captain,  his  engagement  with  part  of  a 
French  squadnin,  1150. 

Atiffte,  Cautain,  his  success.  1278.  . 

AtiffUs,  who,  and  where  they  settled  in  Bri- 
tain, 6.  ^     ,, 

Analetesf,  attacked  by  Suetonius  Pauhnus,  C. 
The  Uruiils  destroyed  there,  ib, 

,  Annesley.  Earl  of,  withdraws  himself 

from  the  tories,  993.    But  rejoins  them,  i*. 

Aufflia,  East,  historyofthe.Saxonkingdomor.il. 

j3«o/(>-Norman  Rovernment.  the  executive  power 
of,  where  lodged,  797.  Ihe  judicial  power, 
how  distributed,  i«.  The  crown  revenue,  in 
what  it  consisted,  798.    Talliagcs  levied  by.iA. 

Angria,  resolution  taken  against  him.  1172.  His 
fort  of  Geriah  taken,  and  fleet  destroyed,  tb. 

Angus,  Pari  of.  marries  Margaret,  widow  of 
James    IV.  of  Scotland,  294.    She  gets  a  di- 


of  the  Scots  army   from  the  English 


I  at 

-—."DougiasVEarl'ofrslain  at  the  battle  of 

Steenkerke,  858. 
Anhalt-Cothen.  Prince  of,  taken  by  the  allies, 

1340. 
An/ialt-DessaVt  Maurice,  Prince  of,  collects  a 

"  army,  1201.    Which  he         ■     ■    ■   ■ 


Berlin.   1214. 

third  divison  of  the   Prussians  into  Moravia. 

1248.    Is  wounded  and  taken  at  Hochkirchen. 

1251.    His  conduct  at  Miuden.  1.302. 
Anjengo,  in  the  East  Imlies.  described,  1141. 
Aniim.    Duke    of.    brother    to    Charles    l.\.   of 

trance,  defeats  and  kills  the  Prince  of  Conde 

at  the  battle  of  Jarnac.  431.     Defeats  Coli^-ni 


ir,  432.    Is  proposed  as  a  li 
heth  Queen  of  England,  ib. 


brother    Charles,    437.      See    Heniy   III.    of 

,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  created  Duke  of, 

443.  Sends  over  Simier  to  prosecute  his  suit 
with  Queen  Elizabeth,  ih.  See  Simier.  Pays 
Elizabeth  a  private  visit,  ib.    Articles  for  lus 

lage  prepared. 

e  states  to  the 

operations  there,  lA.    Co  _._    .    _  .^ 

ih.  Receives  a  ring  from  Elizabeth.  444.  ihe 
queen  breaks  off  the  match  with  him,  iA.  Is 
xpelled  tlie  Netherlands,  returns  home  and 


die 


,  ib. 


Philip.  Duke  of,  succeeds  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  by  the  name  of  Pl.ilip  V..  906. 
Anlitf  heads  the  Danish  pirates  against  King 
Athelstan,  24.  His  stratagem  to  gain  intelli- 
gence in  Athelstan's  camp,  ib.  Athelstan's 
prudent  conduct  on  the  occasion,  ib. 
Aiinatidale,  Johnson,  Earl  of,  discovers  a  Jacob- 
plot,  840.     Created  president  of  the  Scot- 


tish 
954. 


:il,  928.  944.    Opposes  the    Uu 


rebel,  11.37.    And  are  reduced  by  Major  Lau- 

Annates,  an  act  of  parliament  passed  by  Henry 
Vlll.  against  levying.  31ti. 

Anne,  sister  of  the  F-mperor  Winceslaus,  and 
queen  of  Richaid  II.,  her  ineffectual  suit  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon 
Burley,  200.  201. 

—  ■ — .  Princess.  Lady  of  Beaujou,  her  character. 
268.  Vested  with  the  government  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  VIII..  ib. 
The  administration  disputed  by  Lewis  Duke 
of  Orleans,  ih.  Motives  of  her  embassy  to 
Henry  VI  I.  of  Fneland,  269- 

of  Cleves,   is  sent  over  to  be  manied   to 

Henry  VIII,  of  England,  3'i7-  Henry  sees 
her  privately,  and  is  disgusted  with  her,  ib. 
Is  nevertheless  married  by  him,  tb.  Is  di- 
vorced from  Henry,  339.  Her  insensibility 
under  this  treatment,  ib.  Refuses  to  return 
home,  ,b. 


Deserts  :•  .  1  .,  HI. I  to  the  Prince  of 
Oraii^je,  i;i.  1  ■  .!.i.d  successor  to  the 
crown  '111  .liKu'  'i  i\;r  issue  o\  ber  sister 
Mary,  781-  ll^'-^  .«  revenue  settled  upon 
her.  839.  Dissensions  between  the  queen 
and  her,  860.  Reconciliation  between  her 
and  King  William,  073.  Her  son  dies. 
904.     She    surrct-d";    to   tl-f    tliron-,    "(>-.     \{^. 

solves   to     fulfil    ii.'i     ;....i 1'-     M, ■■■<-- 

ments  with  tin-  ,illi.  ■  1  ■■     !..■  h     ',■  n  tri 

the  tories,  li.    Sli.'  .!■        i.         .:    !.■:.:  I  i  uu  r. 

920.  Warm  opr'-f'nn  \-.  Ii.r  :>  nii-'-,  \n 
.Scotland,  tb.  ."ihe  appomib  coinn.issioners 
to    treat  of  a    union    ot   the    two    kiuydoius, 

921.  Procures  the  Dutch  to  put  a  stop  to 
tjheir    correspond:  '  .        .  ■.. 


France  and  Spain,  925.  Receives  a  remoii 
sirance  from  the  I^rds  concerning  Lovat' 
plot.  935.    Grants  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  t 


and 


witli.  ib.  . . 

^yi^on.   Commodore,   sails   for  the  South  Sea, 
1064.     His  return  and  account  of  his  voyage. 


Aniient  history,  causes  of  the  uncertainty  of, 
pointed  out,  1.  5. 

Anfaiil,  M.  d",  taken  prisoner,  1113. 

Antigalltcan  privateer  takes  a  French  East 
India  ship,  1195.  Petition  of  the  owners  of, 
1227. 

Antts,  John,  Esq.  taken  into  custody  as  a  Jacob- 
ite, 1003. 

Anto7tio.  Don,  prior  of  Crato,  solicits  assistance 
from  England  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Portusal,  468.  Obtains  a  small  fleet, 
ib.    The  expedition  tails,  ib. 

Antrim,  Macdonahl,  Farl  of,  his  regiment  re- 
fused access  into  I.nndondenry,  832.  Warrant 
to  apprehend  hir 


the 


,  ib. 


_  .tibeTg,  Duke  of,  takes  Gahel,  1210.  1211. 
Worsted  by  Prince  Henrv  of  Prussia  near 
Pretsch,  1307- 


generally  discontented  \\  i 
'.«■»<>■  She  grants  an  art  > 
effectual  treaty  betwcn 


the  alli-b.  lb.  .-She  d.  ni.uids  King  Philip's  re- 
nunCMtion  of  the  crown  of  France,  984.  Re- 
ceives a  loyal  address  troru  the  Commons, 
9tl5.  Communicates  the  plan  of  peace  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliamptit,  lA.  Progress  of  her  ne- 
pociation  at  Utrecht,  987.  988.  Where  peace 
IS  concluded  between  her  anil  Louis  XIV.  of 
Frame,  989.  Upon  which  she  is  congratulated  j 
by  parliament,  tb.  Substance  ot  the  treaty  ^ 
between  her  and  Lnuit,  ib.  She  receives  a  re- 
presentation from  IheScotlisl.  membeis,  touch- 
ing the  hardships  of  the  Union,  99(\  She  is 
petitioned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Diiiikirk.  991. 
Sends  commissioners  to  see  its  fortifications 
demoIi3heil,and  the  harbour  filled  up.  ib.  Pro- 
cures the  enlargement  "f  the  protestaiits  from 
Ihe  French  galleys,  ib.  iieaty  between  her 
and  Philip  V.  of  Spiiin.  902.    Her  answer  to 


kuiiT  for  his  expedition  against  W  ales.  ib.  Re- 
tires to  Rome,  and  his  temporalities  confis- 
cated, ib.  Assists  at  the  couiuil  of  Bari,  ib. 
Recalled  by  Henry  1.,  63.  Refuses  homage  to 
him,  ib.  Assists  at  a  council  to  debate  on  the 
king|s    intended  marriage,    ib.    Acquires   the 

dation  between  the  king  and  .Ids  brother  Ro- 
bert, tb.     Refuses  to  consecrate  the  bishops 
vested    by   Henry,  65.     K  *■""  "     "  — 


1241. 1242.  ile  letires  to  the  Island  of  Bour- 
bon. 1242.  Defeated  a  third  titne  by  Admiral 
Pococke,  1299. 

Appeals  from  inferior  to  superior  courts,  how 
appointed  by  the  laws  of  Alfred,  21.  From 
the  barons'  courts,  how  regulated  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  135.  'lo 
Rome,  forbid  by  parliament,  317.  From  chan- 
cery to  the  House  of  Peers,  first  came  into 
practice,  516.  note. 

Apprentices  of  London  petition  the  long  parlia- 
ment, 585. 

Apraxin,  General,  takes  Memel.  1210.  Eneases 
Mareschal  Lehwald  at  Nnrkitten,  1212.  Alakes 
a  hasty  retreat  from  Prussia,  1213.  Disgraced 
and  tried,  1243. 

Aqiiilon,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed,  1221. 

.^ram,  Eugene,  an  account  of,  1C76. 

Archangel,  a  passage  to.  discovered,  and  a  trade 
opened  with  Muscovy,  8(18. 

Arcemhcldi,  a  Genoese  bisliop,  farms  the  sale  of 
indulgences  in   ??axonv.  ot    MaLMlnlen.    Pone 
Leo's  sister,  ,300. 
them  to  the  Uoin 
and  Luther. 

Archy,  the  kins's  fool.  loses  his  place  for  exer- 
cising his  wit  on  Archbishop  Ijiud.  550. 

Arciit,  dispute  about  the  government  of  tiie  pro- 
vince of.  1141.  Ihe  whole  reduced  by  Colo- 
nel Coote,  1300. 

Ardes,  interview  between  Henry  VIII,  of  Fns- 
lancl,  and  Francis  I.  of   France,   in  a  ftUm 
298,    Grand  tournament  held  by  them 


Is 
forced  tolly  into  Enylaii.l,  410.  Is  invited 
back  by  Darniey,  411.  Is  reeunciled  to  the 
queen,  i&. 

,  R-Arl  of.  Ills  character,  555.    Subscrihes 

i  his  army  at  the 


[I. 


(ill.     lie 


Eiig, 


spiracy,    75'2,       Urire* 


executed.  681. 
Li>rn.     Is  again  condemned 
.  749      Fscapes  to  Holland. 
;  Dukif  ot  iMonmoutli'; 


Mo: 


uth 


■ebel 


against  James  II.,  761.  Invades  Scotland,  763. 
Is  titken  and  executed,  76t. 

■ ,  Campbell,  l-,arl  of,  sent  by  the  Scottish 

convention  to  invest  William  and  Mary  wiih 
the  government.  8C9.  Withdraws  from  the 
coalition,  810.     Created  a  duke,  9o6. 

,  Campbell,  Duke  of,  sent  coinmissioner 

to  the  Scottish   parliament.  943. 


I  Spain,  978.     Hii 


-  -- -e,  1001.  fiissraced,  1(H)6.  Supports  tlie 
bill.apainst  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1024. 
Opposes  the  bill  for  punishing  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  for  riots  there,  1055.  And  the  con- 
vention with  Spain,  1061.  Kesigns  his  places, 
1066.  His  speech  on  the  army,  lA.  Keaccenis 
his  plates,  and  lays  them  down,  1072.  His 
death,  108.'*,  note. 

,  Campbell,  Duke  of,  his  remarks  on  the 

bill  tor  the  British  fishery,  1117. 

AnaJis,  two  burnt  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
81.3. 

Arlinglon.  Pennet,  Karl  of,  made  secretary  of 
state  by  Charles  11.,  687-  Becomesone  of  the 
cahal  ministry.  701.  His  character,  }b.  issent 
to  Holland,  to  treat  with  Lewis  XIV.  con- 
cerning peace  with  the  states,  708. 

Armada,  the  invincible  one  of  Spain,  prepara- 
tions tor  the  equipment  of,  464.  Sails  from 
Lisbon  and  is  scattered  by  a  storm, -165.  Its 
strength  when  repairrd,  ih.    ;\Ial:ps  an  unsuc- 


troubles  occasioned  thereby,  Clu 
rmentieres,  M.  d',  assists  in  passi 
Takes  possession  ot    Go 


i^  the  \Ve 


1206.     ^ _.    - 

Worsted  by  the  hereditary  prince,  1.103. 

attempts  to  re'ieve  Munster,  ib. 
Armies,  standing,  the  first   rise  of,  C85.     When 

first  introduced  into  Kngland,  (i80.     Number 

ot  standing  forces  kept  up  from  the  restoration 

to  the  revolution,  782,  78a. 
Armiger.  Brigailier,  attends  General  Hopson  to 

the  West  Indies.  128:J. 

j  persecuted  in  the  United  Pro- 
's, M.-*.  _  Ileflections  on  the  opinion  of,  814. 


duced  into  Europe  duiinij  tlie  Crusades,  104. 


itht 


pari  is 


11  general,  tA.     Is 


En' 


an  leaders  in  prirlianient  ol  hiyh 
ason,  tb.  Removes  to  lifaHms,  alter  ob- 
ninif  its  demands,  tA.  Rlaiches  bark  to 
Hiuslow  heatli,  where  the  speakers  ot  the 
o  Houses  arrive,  and  imph 


r    settling    the 


625.      Is    reduced 


■e  Cromwell.    Is  disbanded  at  the 

r9. 

-,  Scots.    See  Leven,  Earl  of,  Lesley,  Mon- 
■i».<e,  and  .Sciiiland. 

■an,  James,  Karl  of,  his  pretensions  to  the  ad- 
iinishation  of  Scotland,  during  the  minority 


Kavat^es  the  borders  ot  Kngland,  li.    He 


INDEX. 


;reated  Duke  of  Clidi-  i 
Chatelrault. 
Airan ,  J ames  Stuart  of  Ochiltre* 
444.  1  he  king  taken  from  tli 
and  Lennox,  by  an  association  c 
ib.     Is  confined  to  In 


Tiade  Earl  of, 

>cots  nobility, 
i>use,  445.  Is  re- 
escape,  446.  His 
iA.     Is  degraded 


,  Hamilton,  Earl  of,  sent  to  the  To 


,  Lord  Charles  Butlei 

Lord  Butler  of  Weston, 
congress 


,  created  Earl  of,  and 

rtl,7iote. 

len   Charles    VII.  of 


opposition  to  til 
authority,  588. 
Arlevil/e.J-AtnttSi 
a  leader  of  the 
nobility,  17:).  I 
of  England  to  t 
pretensions  to  i 
death,  182. 


brewer  at  Ghent,  becomes 
ulace  against  the  Flemish 
nploye.r  by  Edwar.i  III. 


il>.    Hij 


Art/t 


of  the  Silures,  is  the  prince  so 
celebrated  by  the  British  bards.  6. 

,  posthumous  son  of  Genffrev,  third  son 

of  King  Henry  II.  of  England,  mvested  m  the 
ducliy  of  Britany,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  grandfather,  y3.  Is  declared  successor  by 
Richard  1.  on  his  entering  into  aci  usade,  104. 
His  title  asserted  by  the  barons  of  the  French 
provinces,  lo5.  Is  taken  under  protection  of, 
and  educated  by.  Philip  of  France,  H.  .loins 
with  Philip,  and  commils  hostilities  against 
his  uncle  John.  106.  Is  kui^httd,  and  marries 
Philip's  daughter,  ti.  Is  taken  prisoner  by 
John,  iA.  His  resolute  behaviour  in  a  confer- 
ence with  him,  tA.    Is  murdered  by  John.  lA. 

,  Prince.  el<te?.t  son  of  Henry  VIl.  born, 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  280. 


266.     Married  t 


Articles,  six,  the  law  of,  passed  by  the  parlia- 
ment in  the  reigo  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  for  abolish- 
ing  diversity  of  opinions  m  religion,  335.  A 
view  of  them,  lA.  Numerous  prosecutions 
commenced  on  this  act,  3:i7.  Is  rigorously  en- 
forced, 339.  Ihe  penalties  on  the  marriage  of 
priests  mitigated,  341.  A  further  mitigation 
of  this  law,  346.     1  his  statute  repealed,  359. 

.  Lonls  of.     See  Lords. 

Artillerfj,  reflections  on  the  effects  of,  in  war. 
First  used  at  the   battle  of  Crecy,  th. 


Wh 
cation,  tb. 


used  at  J     ,     . 
t  of,  improved  s 


.226. 


,  Robei 


it,  an  account  of,  1351. 

.  _  de,  bis  character,  and  hnw  he  lost 

his  patrimony,  172.  Is  favourably  receivi 
by  Edward  III.  of  England,  lA.  Stimulat 
Edward  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  ■ 
of  France,  tb.  Joins  the  army  of  Edwj 
his  invasiim  of  France,  175.  Is  routed 
Omer's,  lA.  Is  sent  with  English 
Britany,  where  he  is  killed.  178. 
^rts,  the  advantages  of  cultivatrng  in  society, 
2H.S.  State  of,  <luring  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
676.  Societies  instituted  for  the  encouragement 
1261,  126'; 


Anmdel,  Humphry,  nn  insurrection  in  De 


,  I  .11  I   -:     il  by  the  House  of 

Peers,  a>  .1  .  ■ ,,   _..,, 

,  Fail  wi.  1,  ..^.y.■■n.w^  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, at  H,*inpluij-couit.  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  420.  Was 
the  first  who  introduced  coaches  into  England, 
809. 

.  Earl  of,  is  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce 


■ham,  envoy  from  the  English 
)  Madrid,  murdered  there  by  banished   roy- 
lisls,  656. 

■lie,  Anne,  cruelly  tortured  by  Wriothesety, 
lancellur,  for  denying  the  real  presence  in 
>t,  349.     Is  burnt  with  other  here- 


Aifeld,   Chevalier 

Litera.  947- 
AshAy   and    Whii 


A'u,sM,n. 
their  prii 


uted  at  St.  Istevan  ( 
itahles    of    Ayleshur 


insurrection  in  the  north  of 
Henry  VIII.  un<ler  the 
nage  of  Grace.  330.     Takes 


ill  of  the  term  derived. 

ri-rrous  authority  and 
I  anrade  Marquis  of 

ii.iU-.l.tA. 
.    (hurch  of  Scolland. 

on  occasion  of  the  lii.t 
\  Craig,  402.      Eshorts 


Mary  to  change  her  reliftjon,  409.  Appoints 
a  fi'.st  to  free  King  .lames  Irom  the  danger  ot 
evil  counsellors,  444.    Is  summoned  by  James, 


on  It,  552.  One  summoned  under  tlie 
I  of  the  covenanters,  555.  Meets  at 
.  and  abolishes  episcopacy,  ib.    Con- 

,,|.tHH.-'l  .'^   tl,^  !.!„,.,  !-,;-,7,     Meets  by 


ght  of  preibytery,  OlO.     Its 


fith  Spain  ratified,  992.    De- 

eral  for  Charles  I.,  isdefeated 

o  the  East-Indians,  1335. 
IS  instituted,  1261. 

to  prevent,  post- 


Appnints  Sithric  the  Dane 
iniberland,  23.  His  wars 
ons  and  the  Scois,  ib.     His 


bales  on,  1121. 

Asthy,  Lord,  Ge 

by  Colonel  M(j 

^AWciTm  ''J\^d^  ' 
poned,  1021. 

King'  of  N. 
against  •'ithri 
character,  24. 

AthetiDold,  favourite  of  King  Edgar,  his  treacher- 
ous behaviour  to  his  master  in  the  affair  of 
Klfrida,  28.    Killed  by  Edgar, 

Athertm.  Moor,  "   *■'-     '    ■" 

Fairfax,  598. 

Athlone,  Ginckel,  Earl  of.  reduces  Athlone,  850. 
Defeats  the  Irish  at  Aghrim,  iA.  Besieges  and 
reduces  Limeric,  851.  Id  danger  of  being 
droWfted,  865.  Covers  the  siege  of  Kieser- 
swaert,  and  saves  Nimeguen,  921.  Contends 
with  Marlborough  fur  an  equitl  share  of  com- 
mand, ih. 

Athul,  Murray,  Marquis  of,  stands  candidate 
for  president  ot  the  Scottish  convention.  82S. 
Assists  in  the  proclamation  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  829.  Created  a  duke.  9^9. 
.Scheme    against  linn,  934.     He   opposes   the 


tempts  of  Bothwell,  and  to  punish  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father,  416.  bothwel  escapes, 
and  Mary  resigns  herself  into  the  hands  of  the 
confederacy,  xA. 

Atterbury    '^~■' 
milted  I 
penalties 
and  driven  into  perpetual  exile.  1025. 

Attougvia,  Count  de,  apprehended  tor  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  King  of  Portugal,  1257.  Exe- 
cuted. 1311. 

Aubeferre,  Count  d',  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of 
Vienna,  1155.     His  declaration  there,  ib. 

AuAray,  M.  d',  defeated  and  taken  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  at  Niagara,  1290. 

Audley,  Lord,  heatis  an  insurrection  in  the  west, 
against  Henry  Vli.,  277.  Detealed  at  Black- 
heath,  and  executed,  ib. 

~,  Sir  Thomas,  speaker  of  the   House  of 

Commons,  made  loid  chancellor  on  the  re- 
iignalion  of  Sir  1  horn  as  Mort 


l.-dt;. 


igue    formed     there 
,  sent  by  Pope  Gre- 


isful 

it   conscience  proposed 
"reated  Archbishop  of 

r.Anted  to  Alasco  and 

>>,ixony,  elected  King 
losed,    »)33.      Ackrniw- 


953.      Re; 


III.  ElectorofSaxonv, chosen  King  of 

Poland.  11149.  Declares  tor  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  1084.  His  electorate  invaded  by  the 
King  oj  Prussia.  lA.  and  IjW.  " 
money 


Engages  1 

King  of  tlie  itoinans,  in  consiueiauoii  or  a 
subsidy  from  England,  1125.  A  new  subsidy 
granted  him  by  tngland  on  account  ot  Han- 
over, 1147.  Declines  engaging  in  a  contvderacy 
with  Russia,  Huntiary,  ^c,  117t.  His  elec- 
toral dommion^  itna-ie.l  bv  the  Kinii  o(  Prus- 
sia.  1!7r.      Ami    liim,elt    blocked   up  wilh    his 


He 


He 


tribution,  and  onlered  to  furnish  recruits  for 

the  Prussians,  1S43.    The  stihurbs  of  liis  capi- 
tal of  Dresden  burnt  by  the  Prussians,  ICSe. 


that 


elccied  Duke  of  I  ■ 

of  ttie  iniperiali^is  .mm  I'l  h--:  ^  s  in  in,  .  i.  , 
torate.  1306.  Histiipital  llieif  mucli  luirt  hv 
the  KJni:  of  P^ll^5i»  in  an  attempt  upon  it, 
1S44.  Publishes  «  remonsu-anrc  on  the  Prus- 
sian behaviour  nt  the  siege  of  Dresden,  1:148. 
Aumntt.  Duke  d*,  arrives  in  KngUnd  hs  ain- 
basSHdor  Imin  France,  ^jm.    Insulted  by  the 


.991. 


Avstn'ans,  hostilities  commenced   betw 


Lowoschutz,  li.  Skirmishes  I', 
and  the  Prussians  on  the  frontier- 
1201.  Routed  at  Reichenbtry . 
near  Prague,  1203.  &c.  I  hen  t> 
of  Prague,  1204.     1  hey  defeat  the  Pruss 


nish  with  the  Prussia 
-ement    with    the    Ki 
it-v  attack  the  Pr 
-■  I.igiiitz.  ICU.    Uy  Berlin 
II,  lA.     They  take   Schweid- 


Ilic  siege 


&c.    1  hey  torce  the  Pr 

of  OUnutz,  and  to  retire  into  Boher       . 

Harass  them  ui  their  march,  i6.  Joined  hv  the 
imperial  army.  l?5l.  Defeat  the  Kin?  of  Prus- 
sia at  Iluchkirchen.  ih,  &c.  Skirmishes  be- 
tween them  and  the  allies.  1301.  1304.  And 
the  Prussians.  1305.  A  (tetachment  of  them 
sent  to  reinforce  the  Russians.  lA.  And  con- 
tribute much  to  the  victory  at  Cunersdorf, 
I3<Ki.  A  body  of  them  worsted  at  Corbitz 
and  Hoyerswerda,  130?.  And  at  Prelsch.  lA. 
'I  hey  surround  and  take  a  Prussian  army  at 
I^laxen.  lA.  And  another  under  (ieneral 
Diercke,  id.  Advantaees  ^aiued  hy  thvm 
ag.iinst  the  Prussians  in  Saxony,  1343.  Ihey 
defeat  an  army  of  Prussians  at  Landshut.and 
reduce  Glatz,  i6.  Ihey  are  worsteit  at 
Ltgnitz,   1345.     And   under  General    Heck, 


id,      1  hey    and  the   Ru 


possess    then 


elves  of  Berlin,  1346-    I  hey  take  lorgau  and 

Leip^ic,  lA.    Are  worsted  at  Toruau.  1347. 
Auth'Tf,  eminent,  an  account  of,  1351. 
Auvet,  M.d'.  takes  Embden,  1207. 
Aieiro,  Duke  d',  apprehended  for  a  conspiracy 

against  the  Kins  of  Portugal,  1257.  Executed, 

131 1. 


Is  divorced  by  liim,  105. 

AylttbuTy.  Bruce,  liiirl  of,  a  proclamation  for 
apprehentling  him,  844.  Engages  in  a  pint 
against  Wing  Wdliam,  K82.  Admitted  to  bail, 
B91,  TK'fe.  His  son  called  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  981.  lU'te. 

Ayfetfoiti.  Heneace  Finch.  I^rd  Guernsey, 
created  Earl  o1.  997.  »"«.  He  and  his  son 
dismissed  from  their  places.  UX15. 

Ayhner.  Matthew,  created  Rear-Admiral,  B64. 

Ap>eve,  Admiral  Sir  GeorRe,  reduces  tlie  Ens- 
lish  colonies  in  America  to  obedience  to  the 
commoQwealth,  646.  Kngases  de  Ruyfer  the 
Dutch  admiral,  648.     His  ship  taken  by  the 


of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  218. 


Bahington,  Anthony,  his  character,  452.  En- 
cages in  the  service  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
ib.  Enters  into  a  conspirjicy  asainst  the  life  of 
Elizabeth,  153.  He  and  his  associates  seized 
and  executed,  451. 

Baci-n,  Sir  Nicholas,  is  made  one  of  the  council, 
and  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Eliza betli,  391.  A  solemn 
religious  disputation  held  before  him,  393. 
Js  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  420.  Pniliibits  the  parliament  by  the 
queen's  order  fiom  ineddlins  with  any  malteis 
of  stattf.  428.  Reprimands  the  Commons  for 
their  presumption  at  the  close  of  this  session. 


iduliful  expressions  in  tlie  Earl 
of  Essex's  letters,  48C.  l  he  former  frien<!|y 
palinii^-c  ;.fr<inled  him  by  E^sex.  483.      I'.y  Kip 


betw 


<l.  50(>. 


Attempts  withoii  ,„ 

blishment  for  X\\v  '<1'i  <'  "<  .  i  .'iir;il  phi- 
losophy. 814.  Is  .lis<fA>re.i  to  Iia\e  taken 
bribes  while  chancellor,  .'jl5.  Is  impeache-i. 
confesses  the  charge,  is  fined,  and  committed 
lotlie  lower,  ib.  I^Iis  writings,  and  character, 
516.  Considered  as  a  philosopher  and  writer. 
820. 


Spanish  palleon,  by  some  of  Blake's  squadron, 
657. 

Baden,  Louis,  Prince  of.  defeats  the  Turks  at 
Patochin.836.  Passes  the  Rhine,  but  obliged 
to  lepass  it.  872.  Candidate  tor  the  crown  o\' 
Poland.  892.  Defeated  at  Fridlinguen,  y'.'2. 
Reduces  landau.  939.  1  h warts  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  944.  His  success  ou  the  Rhine. 
^16. 

Badiesmere,  Ix>rd.  insults  Isabella.  Queen  to 
Edward  II..  and  killssome  of  her  retinue,  162. 
Is  punished  bv  the  king.  th.  Is  taken  at  the 
defeat  of  the  £arl  of  Lanotster,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted. 163. 

Bat/ou,  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  worsted  there  by  the 


£a(V,  special,  allowed  ten  mites  without  London, 
864.  nole. 

Bat/he.  of  Jerviswood.  his  tri»l  and  execution 
on  account  of  (he  Duke  of  Monmouth's  con- 
spiracy, 756. 

BfiinAam.  James,  cruelly  treated  by  vir  Thomas 
More,  for  heresy,  321.    Is  burnt  in  Smithtield, 


Baiasore,  in  the  East  Indies,  described.  1141. 

Balcarras,  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  favours  King 
James's  interest  in  Scotland,  828.  Is  taken 
and  commuted  to  the  common  prison,  829. 

Bair/ien,  Admiral,   Sir  John,   perishes  at  sea, 

Baldmtn,  Earl  of  Flanders,  receives  Tosti  Duke 
of  Nortliumberland,  .39.  Assists  the  Norman 
inv.ision.  41. 

Balfour,  Sir  James,  deputy-governor  of  Edin- 
burgh castle,  betrays  a  caskt-t  of  Queen  Mary's 
letters  to  Bothwell  into  the  hands  of  Chancel- 
lor Morton,  421. 

.  Captain. his  bravery  at  Louisbourg,  12.3R. 

Ballot,  John,  his  pretensions  of  succession  to  llic 
crown  of  Scotland,  140.  Recognises  the  King 
of  fniiland's  superiority  over  Scotland,  142. 
Edward  pronounces  decision  in  his  favour,  143. 
Swears  fealty  to  Edward,  who  puts  him  in 
possession  of  the  kinjidom,  ih.  Is  incensed  by 
the  usurpations  of  Edward,  ib.  Forms  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  France,  144.  Refuses 
compliance  with  the  summ.ins  and  demands 
ol  Edward,  148.  Assembles  an  army  to  op- 
pose the  attacks  of  l-',dwar<l,  th.  Sets  "Edwar  ' 
at  defiance,  I/*.  _.Swears  fealty  and   makes  hi 


_  jbmissions  to  Edward,  on  his  subduing  Scot- 
land, ib.  Carried  prisoner  to  London,  and 
committed  to  the  lower.  149-  Obtains  his 
liberty  and  retires  to  France,  ib.  Dies  in  a 
private  station,  ib.  His  character,  and  a  sum- 
mary view  of  his  conduct,  155. 

— ; ,  Edward,  son  of  John,  the  occasion  of 

his  renewing  his  father's  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  J/O.  Raises  a  force,  and 
is  joined  by  divers  English  barons,  ib.  invades 
Scotland,  ib.  Defeats  and  kills  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  regent,  id.  Takes  Perth.  lA.  Is  crowned 
at  Scone,  171.  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  and  flies  to  England,  th  Edwarn 
III.  undertakes  to  restore  him.  lA.  Is  restored. 
tb.  But  the  Scots  revolt  whenever  the  Enslish 
kmg  retires,  ib.  Resigns  his  pretensions  to 
Scotland  to  Edward,  and  lives  retired,  JB5. 

Ball,  John,  a  seditious  preacher  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  H.,  inculcates  levelling  principles 
among  the  people,  197.     See  Tsler. 

Ballnrd,  John,  a  priest  of  Rheims,  comes  to 
England  to  concert  an  assassination  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  452.    See  Babinginn. 

Balmerino,  Lord,  joins  the  young  Chevalier. 
1091.  Surrenders,  and  is  sent  to  London,  1091. 
Tried  and  beheailed,  1096. 

Bo/tic  fleet  taken  by  the  French,  947. 

Bands,  Sir  Jacob,  taken  into  custo<ly  for  fa- 
vouring an  intended  invasion  by  Sweden,  100?. 

"      '  '      )llis,  Earl  of,  gallantry  of  his  sons. 
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great  slaughter  of  the  monks  of,  by 


Battk  of  tNj7/n«'rf  established,  869.    Land-bank 

established,  8K3. 
Bank  act  passed,  l(yi9. 
Bankrupts.    See  Drhrora. 
Banks,  Mr     |.r^p;,r-;  -.   hill    r.>r  ihf  iMmisbmeiit 


Roberl    I 

Barha<iot>,  il.t-    laL.iul  .,i,    wl, 

English.  81B. 
Barbary  corsairs,  their  insolei 


;.rd  11. 


Barillon,  M  ,  his  relation  of  a  pnvate  contracl 
between  Charles  1 1,  and  Lewis  .\  IV., 757. notff, 

Barker,  Captain,  sent  to  bum  two  ships  off  Tou- 
lon. 1279. 

Betiloh,  Colonel,  assists  In  taking  Guadaloupe, 


for  it.  546,  547. 

Sir  John,  opposes  the  Excise  Rill,  1045. 

scheme  for  retiucing  the  interest  of  llie 


national  debt,  1051. 


fidm/irrf.Mr.  remarkable  trnnsartinn  between  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ami  him.  1262.  mte. 

Barnes,  Dr.,  procures  Lambert  to  be  accused 
for  denyinir  tlie  real  presence  in  the  eucliarist* 


Earl  of  Warwick,  250. 
Barotu,  of  I-:ni;land,  the  first  imhcations  of  a 
reaular  association  and  plan  of  liberfv  among 
them,  105.  Intimidated  by  John,  and  attend 
him  in  his  Norman  wars,  ib.  Desert  hini  and 
return   to  England,  U)?.     Accused    and  fined 


Confederate  for  (hat  purpose  at  St.  Edmond's 
Bury,  ib.  Make  a  formal  demand  of  the  re- 
newal from  John,iA.  Api>eal  to  the  Pope.  ih. 
Assemble  their  retainers,  ib.  Drliver  lo  the 
king  a  list  of  their  demands,  ih.  Choose  Robert 
Fitz  waiter  for  their  general,  on  the  king's  re- 
fusal, 114.  Commence  hostilities  against  John, 
ih.  Obtaia  the  great  charter  from  him. ih.  'Ihe 
chief  heads  of  this  charter,  ih.  Remarks  upon 
It,  115.  John  makes  further  concessions  for 
security  of  tliis  grant,  ib.  List  of  the  conserv- 
ators of  this  charter,  th.  The  c  barter  annulled 
by  the  Pope,  116.  Langton  refuses  to  publish 
Ihe  Pope's  bull  of  excommuniciition  against 
them.  lA.  Ihe  king  takes  Rochester  from  them, 
and  tJie  cruel  devastation  ot  llie  coiinirv  hv  both 
parties,  ib.  Ihose  in  ili  i  ■  Hi  ,iiK  \\  iili  Alex- 
ander King  of  Scotl  iii>i  I  !  .  M  1  offer 
Ihe  kingdom  to  Lewis.  ^  J'  ::,  I  r,,nce, 
ih.  Give  hostages  to  Til  M,  I  ,  n  ,  n  ii,i,-ijtv. 
117..  Are  disgusted  at  l,..w-.s  bcl.rtvi„iir.  ib. 
Their  contest  suspended  by  the  death  of  John, 
ib.  'The  origin  of  their  power,  and  the  nature 
of  military  service  explained,  "93.  A  view  of 
their  civil  offices,  795.  i  heir  power  over  their 
vassals,  lA.  The  power  of  their  courts,  lA. 
Their  usual  way  ot  life,  lA.  1  heir  importance 
in  parliament.  796.  '1  he  nature  of  their  courts, 
lA.  Exercised  a  kind  of  sovereign  authority, 
801.  More  arbitrary  in  their  respective  juris- 
dictions  than  their  kings,  I'A.  Obtain  a  new 
charter  of  liberties  from  Henry  III.,  lis. 
AntI  a  confirmation  of  it.  lA.  Obtain  a  charter 
f  forests,  lA.    Are  recovered  from  their  foreign 


allii 


by  the  judicious  endeav 


I  of  t^e 


Earl  of  Pembroke,  protector  of  the  realm,  I'A. 
Conclude  a  peace  with  him,  119.  I  heir  com- 
motions on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
ih.  Refuse  to  surrender  their  fortresses  into 
the  kin;^'s  hands,  120.  Confederate  aeainst 
Hubert de  Rurgh,  lA.  A  reconciliation  etfected 
by  the  prelates,  ib.  Procure  the  dismission  of 
Hubert.  121.  Combine  against  his  successor 
the  Bl-)iop  of  Winchester.  lA.  Confederate  with 
Simon  de  Monlfoit,  Earl  of  I.eicester,  126. 
Assemble  in  parliament  dressed  in  armour,  rA. 
A  Supreme  council  of  twenty-four  chosen  by, 
in  parliament,  at  Oxford,  to  regulate  the  go- 
vernrnent.  th.  Regulations  formed  by  this 
council,  ib.  'The  council  combine  to  perpetuate 


ittee  of  equal  authority  wiih  par- 


oath  of  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  Oxford, 
to  Richard  KioL'of  the  Romans  on  his  intended 
visit  to  England,  lA.  The  people  begin  to  he 
jealous  of  this  council.  lA.  The  knights  of  the 
shires  appeal  to  Prince  EdwaM  against  their 
proceedings,  lA.  His  message  to  them  on  the 
occasion.  lA.  Ihe  council  form  a  code  of  tri- 
al   ordinances.    (A.      The   Pope  disinclined 


toward  them.  128.  The  Pope  absoh 
and  the  nation  from  their  oath  li 
'The  parliament  empowers  Henry 


the  authority  out  ot  their  hands.'  129.  'Itiey 
confederate  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  ib. 
Imprison  the  bishops  who  published  tlie  Pope's 
absolution,  ih.  I^vy  war  on  the  king,  ib. 
Reduce  him  to  comply  ag:tin  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Oxford.  1.30.  'Iheir  disputes  with 
Henry  referred  lo  the  arbitration  of  Lewis 
King  of  France,  ib.  Lewis  decides  in  favour 
of  Henry.  lA.  They  reject  lewis's  derision, 
and  take  arms,  M.  Associate  wilh  Eitz-Richard 
the  mavnr,  and  the  citizens  of  Ennilon,  ih. 
Mutual  hostilities  by  them  and  the  kinij's  army, 
I'A.  Defeat  Flenry  at  I.,ewes,  and  take  him 
prisoner,  131.  Another  appeal  to  arbitration, 
lA.  Are  ill  treated  by  I^eicester.  ih.  J  heir 
army  defeated  at  Evesham  an<l  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  killed.  133.  'The  lenity  of  Henry 
towani  them.  134.  Prohibited  to  appear  in 
parliament  without  being  partirulaily  sum* 
moned  by  writ.  145.  'Ihe  distinctions  amoiij; 
them,  ib.  C'liittrm  the  two  charters  in  parlia- 
loeut.  v[,„!,  ,,:,      1  M  cnfirmed  hy  Edward- 1. 


hi  I 


,and  final  con- 
,   lA.     Are  al- 

lo"'ii  I'  I  '  ii-i  1.  to  entail  their  estates, 
l.*)*.  Alt-  <li'..ii<.ted  at  the  attachment  of 
Edward  n.  to  Piers  Gavaston.  158.  A  con- 
fcderacy  of.  formed  by  'Thomas  Karl  of  Ijin- 
caster.  against  Gavaston.  159-  Procure  his 
banishment,  lA.  Procure  the  authority  of  go- 
junto,  ih.     ^eize 


:iled  I 


„. ...wal  of  the 

after  the  defeat  at    Bannockborn. 
the   Despeosers, 


Despvnsers.   li.     they  join  ihe 


Isabella,  163.    Murder  Uespei 


_.. ^ ,  father. 

t  Brislol,  Ifrl.  Arediscoalented  with  Kichard 
II  ,  19'>.  Accient  and  mivlero  nobilit.v,  their 
w»>s  of  lite  coutrasled,  C83.  .    ^^,. 

Bartmtr,  that  tide  invcnleil  by  the  Karl  of  Salis- 
bury, and  sold  to  su^-pty  King  James  with 
money.  5u6. 

Barrinffton,  Ixird,  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  beiog  concerned  in  a  deceitful  Intterj- 
scheme.  1025.  Appointed  master  of  the  ward- 
robe, 1139.  Hej-esisiis,  and  is  made  secretary 
at  war,  1157 


lowke.  116». 


1158.     His    letters    to    Gei 


Florentin,  t 
BartMamex, 


HisoM 

tc.     He  also  reduces  the 

Los  Santos,  au'l    Mariagalaute,  l^'ST. 
ns  to  EoBland,  1C88. 

.  Captain,  takes  the    Count   de    St. 


loi  ^ 


.  leri 


t  Paris, 


t  the  Hugonots 
on  tlie  eve  of  that  ftsii>  al.  ^35. 

Bertitn,  a  Scotsman,  w  ho  obtains  letters  of  mark 
of  .lames  IV.  against  Hit- Portuguese,  but  com- 
mits piracies  on  tde  EQElish.C»9.  Isdeslroyed 
bv  the  English  adnurafs,  t*. 

— '- — .  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  Holj, 
Maid  <>f  Kent,  her  hysterical  fits  attributed  to 
inspiration,  322.  Is  engaged  by  Masters  and 
hocking  to  carry  on  the  imposture.  lA.  Con- 
fesses the  artifice,  and  is  punished  with  her 
dissociates,  ib. 

— .  Captain,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 


the  I 


i£li2 


.il  and  eccle- 


privileges  by  h 
uie  iLngiisn.  revoked  by  his  son 

Bofta'dii.  disputes  between  the  ci 
siasticai   courts  concerning,  in 
Henry    III..    1S5-     Memorable  reply  of  the 
nobility  to  the  prelates  on  this  occasion,  li. 

Baitmck,  a  phvsician,  is  cruelly  sentenced  by 
the  siar-cliamber.  o^9.  His  sentence  reversed 
by  the  Commons,  561.    ^ee  Bvrum. 

Batemtnt.  Lotd.  biinss  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mons relating  tu  extraordinary-  expenses  of  the 
war,  118C. 

BatA,  the  order  of.  revived.  10^7.  note. 

.  Grenville.  Earl  of,  excepted  from  King 

James's  pardon.  855,  wite. 

.  William  Pultene^,  created  Earl  of,  1073. 

Opposes  the  dismission  of  the    Hanoverians 
from  British  pay,  1^(7- 

—  -.Pulleney,  Earlof.  his  specrh  on  the  mutiny 
bill,  IIW.  He  opposes  the  bill  tor  annexing 
the  forteittd  estates  in  Scotland  to  the  crown. 


po&al  rejected  at  l^ffeldt.  1101. 
BatAur^,  Allen,  created  I^rd.  981.  iwte.  His 
speech  in  behalf  or  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
lOS*.  On  the  treaty  of  Hanover.  \t.  (030. 
And  motions  concerning  the  estates  of  the  South 
Sea  directors  and  sinking  fund,  lt^6.  Op- 
poses the  convention  with  Spain,  1061.     Ap- 


Baireaur  described,  1153. 

Battle,  trials  by,  allowed  by  Henr>"  H-  to  be 
evaded,  by  appeal  to  a  jury.  92. 

Baifiei  and  Skirmishes.— Aahrim,  ft50.  Aller. 
1220.  Almanza.  958.  Ancalm,  1313.  Arani, 
11«.  Asch,  13CM.  Auserbach,  t*.  Bel- 
grade. 1010.  Belturbat.  811.  Beisen,  1.1^1. 
Blenheim,  938.  Boyne.  &12.  Braunau.  1078. 
Breslau,  1215.  1216.  Brihueea.  073.  Eulz- 
bach.  13.39.  Calcutta.  1198. 
Campo    Santo.    1080.     Carpi. 


13.  Casano, 
9.  Chander- 
Daiiphme.  1060.  Chie- 
necto,  11S7.  Chincnra.  1299.  Choczim.  1063. 
Clitton.  H192.  Cocldin,  12t>e.  Codogno.  1097. 
Coni.  lOBfi.  Corbach,  1339.  Corbitz,  1.307. 
Coveldt.  1303.  Creveli.  1246.  Cronstadt, 
&45.  Crotska,  1062.  Cullo-len.  1094.  Cuners- 
dorf,l.-W6.  Cutwa.  1199.  Czaslaw,l073  De- 
nain.  967.  Dettingen.  1078.  DitlemlKiurs. 
13.38.  15*0.  Dumblaine.  1003.  Eb^troff.lCW 
Eckeren,  931-  Esleo.  1214.  Eimbetk.  nin 
Elverick,  1.341.  Erfurth,  1214.  ErsdMit.  13;«, 
Exdoiff,  1340.  Exilles,  1102.  Eybach.  n:«. 
Falkirk.  1093.  FehrbelUn.  1254.  Heurus. 
(W5.     Fontenoy,  1066.     Fort  du  Quesne. 


tn 


.ilia.    1016.      Frevberg, 


,922.    Fulda.  1.304.    Gabel, 
leil.    Geissii.'l339.     Glenchiel,  1015.     Goer- 
1S13.    GolHspie.    1094.    Gotliebe.   1212. 


1342.  Hilkersbi-rg,  J073.  Hirschfieldt.  1201. 
Hocbkirchen.  125:.  Hochstadt,  or  Blenheim, 
938.  939.  Hosenfeldt.  13.39-  Hoya,  I2l5. 
Hoyerswenla.  1307.  Jabonka,  1062.  Inve- 
rarv.  1093.  Kalish.  953.  Kay.  1-305.  Keith. 
1093.     Killv-craiikie,  830.    Kleit 


Kolin,    19(\5.      Koveripauk.    1142. 


_  ffel'lt. 
Lanrien.  865. 
1. 1248.    l.Ang- 


1101.      Ijike     

landshul.  1343.  Laodi 

Me.client..wb.  1346.  lavinsen,  932.  Lawen- 
thuen,  nil.  I.ignitz.  1214.  1*15.  I.issa, 
J216.  IJssau,  923.  Lowoschulz.  1176-  Lul- 
SMi.  1339.  Luzzara,  92.^.  Near  Lval-Hen- 
tt'mti,  1240.  Malpliiquet.  969.  Marsaglia, 
RA6.  Massaffuash,  1150.  Masulipatam,  1298. 
Ma«cn.  1307.  Meer.  1247.  Meissen.  ISO?. 
.Mtndcit,  1302.     Molrichstadt,  1301.     .Molwilz, 


Butlei.    _._.  ,        .    

NonJheim,  1341.  Sorkilten,  1212.  Norren, 
1341.  Ononda.<!a,  1169.  Oran,  li>44.  Orsova, 
1059.  Oudenarde.  963,  &c.  In  Parasuav, 
1.336.  Parma.  HM9.  Passberg,  1304.  Passcl- 
valik,  1.346.  Peterwaradin,  lOiS,  mue.  Pirna. 
1C«7.  1212.  Prague,  12o3.  PrestMi,  HK>^ 
Preston-Pans.  109^).  Psaffendort",  1345.  Psiff- 
hoven.  1087.  Pultowa.  970.  Quebec,  l-'95.  l.Bl. 
Ramillies.  951.  Reichenberg.  1202.  Rhyn- 
berg.  1342.  Kosbach,  1214.  Roucotix.  1097- 
Sababourg,  1341.  Samiaveram.  1143.  Saint 
Istevan  de  Lilera,  947.  Sangei-shausen,  1247. 
Saragossa,  "97-3.  Scardingen.  930.  Schaken, 
13*2.  Schellenberg,  9.38.  Schermbeck.  1341. 
Schweidnitz,  1215-  Sodriera  Formosa,  940. 
Soheiie.  1341.  Sorh,  10K7.  Spirebach,  932. 
St.  Cas,  1233.  St.  Mary's.  1287-  Steenkerke, 
857.  Steinau.  134.3.  Strebla,  1.345-  Streissen, 
1252.  Slriegan.  1087-  Sorat.  1298.  Syrin- 
hain.  1143.  ler.  872.  Ticondero?a,  1196. 
ie39.  Tirlemont.945.  Torgau,1346.  Turin. 
952.  Vacha,  1339.  Villa-Franca,  1085.  Villa 
Viciosa.  Q74.  Wafuneen,  1301.  Walcourt, 
836.  Wandewash.  1298.  Warbours.  1340. 
Willmenstrand.  U170.  \Vynendale,965.  Zeil- 
bach,  1339.  Zirenberg,  1341.  Zietben,  1343. 
Zornd.irf.  1250.    Zullichao,  1305. 

Baitlf  Abhey,  founded  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, 45. 

Bararta,  Duke  of,  defeats  the  Elector  Palatine 
at  Prague,  514.  Publishes  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire against  (he  elector,  and  conquers  the  Up- 
per Palatinate,  516.  Obtains  the  electoral 
dignity.  518. 

.  Maximilian.  Elector  of.  detached  by 

(he  allies  to  make  a  diversion  in  Flanders.  865. 
His  behavioor  at  the  siege  of  Namur.  877. 
Declares  for  France,  922.  Defeats  the  Impe- 
rialists, at  Scardingen.  and  takes  possession  of 
Ratisbon,  930.  Defeats  Stirum  at  l-avjngen. 
931.  932.  Routed  at  Schellenberg.  Blenheim, 
and  Ramillies,  9-38.   951  - 


,  Charles,   Elector  of,  reinforced   by  a 

body  of  French  troops,  1069.  Crooned  Kins 
of  Bohemia  at  Pragut,  lA.  Elected  Emperor 
by  the  name  of  Charles  Vll.,  1073.  Conven- 
tion between  liim  and  the  Queen  of  nun^ar\-, 
1078.  Advances  made  by  him  towards 'a 
peace,  1083.  Treaty  between  him.  Prussia, 
&:c.  at  Fmnkforl.  1084.     His  death.  1087- 

,  Maximilian.  Elector  of,  accommoda- 
tion between  (he  Queen  nf  Hungary  and  him, 
II1S7.  Accepts  of  a  subsidy  from  Berlin,  1119. 
Debates  thereon,  112d.  Gets  a  new  gratifica- 
tion on  account  of  Hanover,  1147-  His  troops 
join  the  French  army,  1200. 

Baudricin         " 
to  by  J 
Vll.,  2'_.  . 

Baugf,  battle  of,  between  the  Duke  of  Clarenct 
and  the  Dauphin  of  France,  220,  221. 

Baponne,  a  massacre  of  Ihe  French  Hugonots 
planned  at  a  meeting  th*re.  410.  _  See  SJedtcis 


de ;  Philip  of 

Benton,  Primate  of  Scotland,  made  a  cardinal, 

.343.     Is  accused  of  forging  the  will  of  James 

v..  ib.     Jr>ins  the  interest  of  the  queen  dow- 

.  and  chlains  possession  of  the  gi 


,  ib.     Defeats  the  Earl  of 


344.     Is  confined  by    the    Earl  1 


PitKures  the  r 
English  ambassador  to  be  insulted,  ti 
a  rupture  between  the  two  crowns.  lA.  Ap- 
plies to  France  for  succours,  ib.  Attaches 
himself  to  Arran.  3l5.  Cauws  Wishart,  the 
reformer,  10  be  dpprthended  and  executed  for 
heresv,  357-  Is  HSS^ssiuHieit,  ib.  His  mur- 
derers protected  bv  Henr>'  VIII.  of  England, 
358. 

Beaiichamp,  of  Holt.  Lord,  is  condemned  for 
treason.  200.  Was  the  first  pe<?r  created  by 
patent.  209. 

Beatieltrc,  Lord  Aubrey,  slain  at  Cartbagena. 
KlfiS. 

BtavfoTt.  Duke  of,  the  French  ailmiral.  misses 
the  Dutch  fleet,  anrl  e;«»|>es  the  English.  691. 

Somerset.  Duke  of,  distinguishes  him- 
self in  the  opposition,  1036,  w>te. 

Beauni.mi,  Lord,  the  motive  of  his  engaging 
Edwanl  Baliol  to  renew  his  father's  preteu- 
si.ins  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  17O. 

Beativais,  Bishop  of,  taken  prisoner  in  battle, 
by  Richard  !.,  ia3.  His  coat  of  mail  sanas- 
tfcally  sent  to  the  Pope,  who  claimed  him,  ib. 
Is  set  at  liberty  by  John.  105. 

,  Bishop  of,  petitions  for  the  trial  of 

.loan  d'Arc  for  sorcery,  230. 

Beck.  General,  surprises  and  lakes  a  battalion 
of  Prussian  grenadiers,  13<>4.  He  defeats  an- 
other detachment,  1.343.  Is  worsted  by  the 
Kingof  Pru^ia.  1345. 


of  Jamaica,    1131.     Opposes 
military    laws  to  the  East  Imlii 
settlements.  1138. 

Warbours.  1310. 
BeM'Td,  Duke  ol,  brother  to  Henry  V..  left  by 
bim  regent  of  France.  221.  Appnint*'d.  bv 
pafliament,  protector  or  guardian  nf  I'r.glami. 
during  the  minonlv  of  Henry  VI,,  922.  His 
character,  22.3,  Espouses  the  Primes  of 
Burgimdv.  1*.  Considerations  on  wliith  he 
formed  liis  conduct  in  France,  ib.  Treaty  at 
Amiens,  ih.    Restores  and  forms  an  alliance 


id  applied  to  his 
vate  «lisputes,2C5.  His  ineftVclual  endea\ 
to  compromise  his  brother's  quarrels,  i^. 
conciles  Gloucester  and  the  Bishop  of  "' 


his 


of  affai 
etum,  ib.     Reduces  the  Duke  c 
iintaiu  the  treaty  < 


Hriilany 

dent  conduct  on  the  successes  of  Joan  d'Arc, 
'if:::^.  His  supplies  from  Tjigland  fail,  ib. 
PereuaJes  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  lend 
him  the  men  he  was  conducting  into  Bohemia, 
ib.  His  prudent  caution  in  avoiding  an  action 
witli  Charles,  ih.  Gels  ,voung  Henry  VI. 
crowned  at  Paris,  lA.  His  cruel  prosecution 
of  Joan  d'Arc,  ib.  Bad  situation  of  the  Eng- 
lish aflairs  in  France,  2.30.  Death  of  ttie 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  its  consequences^  tb. 
Agrees  to  a  congress  at  Arras,  231.  The 
English  ministers  leave  the  consirtss,  which  is 
concluded  without  them,  ib.  Dies,  1*. 
BtSfijTi,  Russel,  Earl  of,  is  sent  over  to  Bou- 
logne, to  negociate  peace  with  Henry  II.  of 


.367.. 


of  the  coui 
beth,  3.41. 
the   bapiii 


,  Karl  of,  is  sent  by  the  parliament  with 

forces  against  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  591. 
DeserlstotheKiDgat  Oxford,  597. 

,  Russel.  Earl  of,  created  a  duke,  871. 

,  DoVe  of.  his  speech  against  Hanove- 

is.  1076.  1081.    He  opposes  the 
1  of  the  penalties  of  treason,  1082. 


:'the  forteiled  estates  i 

n.   1126.     His  message,  as  lord- 

o  the  Irish  parliament,  concerning 


a  dreaded  i 
1282. 


Bedio€y  his  character,  7-30.  His  narrative  o 
(Joiltrey's  murder,  and  tiie  Popish  plot,  ih 
His  narrative  published,  ih.    Circumstances  o 


^flections  on  the  price  of.  1315. 
BeU,    Dr.,    instigates  an    insurrecl" 

foreign  artificers  in  London,  353. 
Belgrade,  siege  ot,  866. 


Bell,  Robert, 
tion  in  the  Ho 
poly. 429.    Is 

for  his  t 


y.  430. 


f  Commons  asainsl  a 
eprimanded  in  c 


Mr.,  his  gallant  defenct.  of  Cape-Coast 

Castle.  1197. 
,   Ensign,  treacherously   wounded  by   the 

Indians,  1329.  »wrf. 
Bellamsf,  Rev,  Mr  ,  and   his  son  perish  in  the 

black  hole  at  Calcutta.  1 172. 
Belioiif,  lord,  proclamation  for  apprehending 

him.  844. 
Betleisle.  Count  de.  his  extraordinary  retreat, 

1074.    Slain  at  Exilles.  1102. 
,Durde,his 


Mareschal  Contades.  1.3a3.  iu>te. 
,  Mareschal  de,  French  frig 

isea 

BelliqveitT,  French  r 


Belhma,  Frrncli 

Betfmt*t,  Sijnor,  letter  in  tav^ 

tender  burnt  by  the  hangman. 
BetiSos:,    Admiral,   bombards  -" 

His  engagement  with  Du  C; 

death,  ib, 
Benedieiine',  an    Italian 

srrihed,  25. 
Benefices,  tiow  they  firet  - 


of  the  Pre- 
1042. 
[.   Maloes,  8^7. 


order  of  monks,  de 
ime  into  the  hands  of 


established  by  parliament,  275.     See  Lt 

Bennet.     See  Arliitgion. 

Bentirofflio,  Canlinal.  his  remark  on  Ihe  Eng- 
lish government.  812. 

Beni/ev.  Sir  John,  signalizes  himself  in  the 
action  with  M.  de  la  Clue,  1279-  He  is 
knishted,  ib. 

Berenparia,  daughter  of  Sanchez.  King '>f  Na- 
varre, married  to  Richard  I.  of  England,  at 
Cyprus,  and  attends  him  on  the  crusade,  9S. 

Berpen-op-Zoom.  the  sie^e  of,  1101. 


,  Judge,  is  seized  upon  the  bench,  by 

order  of  Ihe  House  of  Commons,  on  account 

of  Hdmb<)cn's  lnal.561. 
,  Lord,  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt 

in  Camaret-bay,  871.      Bombards  Dieppe  ami 

Havre-de-Grace,  1*.     St.  Munin's.  and  other 

places,  886. 

French  frigate,  taken.  1278. 

Berkstead,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  is  seized  in 

Holland,  brought  home,  and  executed.  684. 
Berlin  laid  under  coniribulioii  by  the  Aujtrians, 

1214.    And  by  Ihem  and  the  Russians,  1346. 


Bgrmudas,  when  first  settled  by  th«  £nelish.  UI8. 
Benutrd.  St..  nreaclies  a  crusade,  aud  eugages 

several  I- ni-lUh  in  it,  73.  .      „  .    .      . 

hfrHina^  (lie  Saxon   kinsdnm   in    Biitain,  by 

whom  [ouiule<l,  6.    See  SorthumSrriand. 
Bertha,  Quren  of  Kent,  her  aeal  tor  the  propa- 

SHliou  or  Chiislianity,  8. 
B<riicA\  laken  by  assault  by  Ktlward  I.  and  the 

garrison  put  to  the  sword,  148. 
• .   Stuart,    Duke   of,   accompanies   his 

father  James  II.  lo  Ireland,  and  baik  again  to 
«.  an.  m«rt.   &43.     Ser»  ' 


under  M.  Boisselan,  814. 

of  llie  forces  in  Irelumi.  815. 


chii 


ellu 


i  the  c 


Hu 


F.ng- 


ince  of,  harasses  the  Austrians  on 

'!>  ..I  Bohemia,  K\)l.  Defeats  (."cunt 

It  Ht  n'i.-nberg.  1202.     His  bravery 

'  .!    Piiigue.  120.1.     Commands 

,111  the  king's  absence,  VJIS. 

i;         ■    ittacked,  lA.    He  retreats 


^:54. 


by  Tin.ial    the 

^    'lonslai's  artifice    to 

t:i,,i:.'  1  t:-:\.A  t.'  !ii:ike  a  more  correct  transla- 
tion. i/>.  I>tb;ttfS  in  convocation  concerning 
tiie  expediency  ot  a  translation  for  the  use  of 
the  people,  S26.  A  translation  finishe<l  and 
printed  at  Paris,  lA.  Single  copies  only  al- 
lowed to  be  chained  in  some  churches.  «uli 
restrictions  as  to  reading  it,  aSl.  332.  Granted 
to  every  family.  3.37-  Tbe  use  of  it  prohibited 
to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  342. 

Bicocca,  battle  of,  between  Marshal  I.autrec 
and  the  Imperialists.  .302. 

Bietifatsani,  French  man  of  war.  taken.  1238. 

Biffod.  II  utih,  his  artitice  to  bring  the  Archbishop 


nlerbury  to  countenance  the  pretensi 
of    King    Stephen,   70.     Preparing    to    revou 
aaaiiist  Henry  II.,  is  reduced  to  surrender  his 
casiles,  ".n. 

.  Koser.  Earl  of  yor/olk.    Pee  Norfolk. 

Bilney,  lliomas.  a  priest,  embraces  the  Retorma- 
tion.  321.     Is  burnt  in  Norfolk,  322. 

Bingh,  Mr.,  taken  into  custody.  1023. 

Birch,  Serjeant,  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  fraudulent  practices.  1013. 

Biron.  \jar<i,  commands  the  forces  sent  from 
IrelrtUii  to  Charles  I.  and  reduces  Cheshire. 
(502.    Mis  forces  dispersed  hy  Fairfax.  lA. 

,  Ducde,  conveys  the  young  Chevalier  to 

Viucennes.  1113.  ,      . 

,    Count,  objections    apamst   eleding   a 

Duke  of  Courland  during  his  life,  1255. 

Bishops,  English,  sub-icnbe  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon.  80.  Their  opposition  to  the  Pope's 
levies  for  the  crusade  against  Sicily,  124.  Are 
forced  to  submit  on  the  menace  of  excommu- 
n,  ib.  'Iheir  election  appointed  by  par- 
-     •     ■  ^  .w.-  -    -r  letters  paten* 


•  Ko 


.318. 


fiusted  : 

tant  rehei^-.    -^ --- 

coronation.  392.  The  nomination  of. 
to  the  crown,  with  other  powers  relating  to 
them,. 393.  Degraded  for  refusing  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  tb.  Begin  to  be  slighted  iu  parlia- 
mentary proceedincs,  566.  A  meetiiie  of 
twelve  present  a  protestation  to  the  king  and 


thority   abolished,    6l6. 


of  V 


1  thee 


of  the  Earl  of  Danby  con- 
Four  catholic 
ith  the  pri- 


fe^ted    by    the  C 

bishops  consecrated,.-,.      --   ,  --   .    - 

mate,  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  petitioning 
James  II.  against  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 770.      Are  tried,  ib.     Acquitted.  771, 


Sev, 


:  tried,  ib. 

efusing  the  oaths  to  Willi 

ispended  and  deprived,  a37. 


&18. — See  Aufftudne,  LaurnitiitA.  Wilfred, 
(Kifa,  Clergy,  Homan.  See  Corboil,  Crema, 
Pope,  concerning  Iheir  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome. 

Bitbopriet.iix  new  ones  erected  by  Henry  VIII,, 
,3.33. 

Blacli,  minister  of  St.  Andrev 


book  of  Uie  exchequer,  its  origin,  145, 

BlacJt'-frian,    resolutions    la'  en    for   building 

bridge  at.  1276. 

ferred,   1327-    In 

ot.  ib. 
Blackheath.  battle  of.  between  the  Lord  Daubeny 

and  the  Cornivh  rebels,  277- 
Blair.  jAnet.  ht-r  great  age,  1277.  note. 
Blake,  Admiral,  his  rise    and    abilit 


vy.fr»6.     Purs 


and  hz 


Ru- 


tleet.  ib.  Ouarrels  wilii  Tromp,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  in  Dover  road,  648.  Engages 
'Iromp.  ib.  Kails  ojion  the  Dutch  herring 
busseA.  I*.  In  conjunction  with  Bonrn*-  and 
Pen,  defeats  De  WiMe  and  De  Huyler,  ib.    Is 

6 


worsted  by  Tromp  and  De   Ruyter.  tb. 
gages  Tromp  for  three  days,  and  defeats  h 
tb.     Defeats  Tromp  in  an  ensagement  of 
days' continuance,  652.    Attacks  and 


squadron  of  French  ships,  (J56.  . 

in  the  Mediterranean,  tb.      I  he  Spanish  galle- 
ons taken  and  destroyed  by  part  of  his  squad- 


t>57 


Bu 


_Spai 


1  Irish  lord, 


the  neighbourhood 


Cruz  harbour,  tb.    His 
ib.  .      „ 

Blakenty,  General,  reinonstrales  concerning  th( 
state  of  St,  Philip's  casde,  1162.     His  defemt 
and  surrender  of  that  fort,  1164.  1165. 
rives  in  England,  and  is  created  - 

Blatutford,  man  of  war,  taken  by  the  French,  and 
rA(VV..nA.i    1 1 V, 

ithe 

[lis  ope- 

M aloes, 

1233.     His  rear-guard  attacked  at  St.  Cas,  tb. 

Blond,  French  frigate,  txken,  1327. 

Blood,  the  circulation  of,  when  and  by  \vhom 

discovered.  6i7. 

of  Christ,   a  relic  shown    at  Hales  m 

Gloucestershire,  the  artifice  of  exposed,  332. 

,  a  disbanded  officer,  escapes  to  England, 

after  the  defeat  of  his  intended  insurrection  at 
Dublin  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  698.     Seizes 


704. 

'leatt 

,  „..'joha^  projecto'the  South  Sea  scheme. 

1017.  Taken  into  custody.  1020.  Refuses  to 
answer  certain  questions,  lA. 

Boadicea,  her  successes  against  the  Romans,  2. 
Defeated,  3. 

Bochor,  Joan,  or  Joan  of  Rent,  the  doctrines  pro- 
pagated by  her,  363.  King  Edward  VI.  vtry 
unwilling  to  consent  to  her  execution,  tb.  Is 
burnt,  ib. 

Bocktng,  Dr.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  engages  in 
the  imposture  of  the  holy  maid  ot  Kent.  322. 
Confesses  the  scheme,  and  is  punished,  ib. 

Bockland,  and  Folkland.  in  the  Saxon  tenures, 
explained,  793. 

Bohemia,  the  blind  king  of,  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Crecy.  182.  His  crest  and  motto  assumed  by 
Prince  Edward,  ib.  ihe  states  of,  take  arms 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  513.  Offer  their 
crown  to  Frederick  elector  palatine,  ib.  Fre- 
deric defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  514. 
■J  he  reformed  religion  severely  oppressed  there, 
516.     See  Frederick. 

Bohun,  Humphrey  de.     See  Barons, 

Boles,  Captain,  his  bra 

Boleyn,  Lady  An        ^ 

I'inst "Cardinal 'Wolsey \  .31' 
ri"hutes  to  his  disgrace.  313.  Is  inclined 
towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  314. 
Is  cieate<l  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  mar- 
ried lo  Henry.  317-  Birth  of  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth. lA.  Favours  the  reformere.  321.  Is 
brought  to  bed  of  a  dead  son.  and  loses  Henry's 
afteclions.  326.  The  king  becomes  jealous  ot 
her  free  behaviour,  ib.  Is  calumniated  by  her 
sister-in  law,  the  Viscountess  of  Hochtord,  1*. 
Is  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  some  of  her 
attendants,  and  her  brother  Rochtord.  327- 
Confesses  some  innocent  levities,  ib.  Her  let- 
ter to  the  king,  ib.  Is  tried  hy  a  jury  ot  peers, 
ib.  Condemned.  328.  Her  marriage  annulled, 
ib.  Roason  given  by  the  parliament  for  annul- 
ling her  marriage,  'ib.  Is  executed,  ib.  Re- 
flet t  ions  on  her  fate.  ib.  Is  attainted  by  parlia- 
ment, and  Ihe  Princess  Elizabeth  illegitima- 
ted, tb. 
Boliiigbroke,  St.  John.  Viscount,  sent  pi  ivately 
to  the  court  of  Versailles,  987.  Dissension  be- 
tween Oxford  and  him.  9'.1I.  994,  995.  He- 
moved  from  the  secretary's  othce.  997.  With- 
draws to  France,  9QQ.     impeached,  11*00.  and 


Boltirn,  Powlet,  Duke  of.  almost  drawn  into  a 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  King  James,  a39. 

,  Duke  of,  dismissed  from  bis  regiment, 

1047. 

Bombardment  a,  reflections  on,  1278. 

Bombtty,  the  fort  of,  yielded  to  Charles  IT.  as 
pari  ot  the  dowry  w'lih  the  Princess  Catharine 
of  Portugal.  684.    Described,  1141. 

Bomvart,  M.  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
relieve  Guadaloupe,  1287- 

Bojid.  Dennis.  F^q.  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  fraudulent  practices.  1W3. 

Bo«i/afe  of  Savoy  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury by  Henry  IU.,  122.  The  king's  repartee 
to  him,  125.  ^     „ 

V  in..  Pope,  his  character.  149.  Pro- 
hibits, by  A  hull,  all  princes  from  levying  taxes 
on  the  clergy,  wilhout  his  consent,  tb.  At 
whose  solicitation  this  bull  was  procured,  tb. 
The  difl^erenres  between  Philii)  of  1- ranee  aud 
Edward  I.  of  En 
1,52.    Mis  award 


Fdw 


npts 


>  of.  931. 


otlaml,  15 


r.1.  3.31.      First 


\onner,  made  Bishop  of  Her* 
oppos^-s.  hut  afterwards  acquiesces  in  t 
toward  rrformation,  by  the  protector 
gency,  dui  '  "  *      ~ 

_  .eleased 

ployed  by  Gardi- 


he  minority  of  lulward  VI.. 
Is  deprived  of  bis  sec  and  confined,  for 
asserting  the  real  presence.  363. 
by  Queen  Mary.  374.     " 


tier  to  i>ersecute  the  reformers,  which  lie  per- 
formed with  brutal  cruelty,  382,  Degrades 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  386.  Is  ill  received  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  her  accession.  391. 

Bonnivet,  Admiral  of  France,  is  sent  ambassador 
to  England  hv  1- ram  is  I..  C'.it-.  Courts  the 
confidence  ot  (-..nliii,.!  \\"..U^v.  M.  Is  sent  to 
invade  Milan,   uu.    BI.Hy..„te.  tl;e  nty.  1*. 

Books,  heretical.  ;i  procLim.itiou  issued  against, 
rendering  it  Ciii>it.il  to  ker-n  :tnv  sucli.  383. 

Booth,  Sir  Gei 


Boroughs.  English. 


dependent  on  great 
^  the  Saxons.  788.    Their  state  at  the 
e  of  the  Norman  conquest. 796.     Represen- 
•■,  of.  first  sent  to  parliament,  132.    See 


Borough  bridge,  battle  of,  between  Sir  Andrew 

Harcla  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster.  162. 
Bonholdtr,  bis  ollice  according  to  Alfied's  insti- 


fleet  to  North  America,  1149.  Account  of 
is  exoedition,  1150.  He  is  appointed  a  com- 
of  the  admiralty,  U91.  Sails  for 
nerica.  12.30.  Assists  in  the  reduction 
Breton,  12.37.  Returns  to  England, 
-  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Ho 


coast  by  bad  weatli 

"     "lay  of  Quiberc_„ 

If/.  Charles  II.  secreted  there,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  644. 

osv.orth  field,  battle  of,  between  Richard  III. 
and  Henry  Karl  nt  Kirhmr 


Is 


alle.1  tl« 
■erneci  \> 


deba 

which  tliechurih  take- 
Becomes  the  favourite 
for  Rizzio's  murdeit 
him.  413.  Reports  sp: 
the  queen,  ib.     Is  sus| 


hrs  himself  against 
.ociation  in  Scnt- 
if  the  Lord.  :S'^. 


rof 


M(b 
.ng  the 
by  the 

Eail  of  Lennox,  lb.  Is  tried  and  acquitted, 
414.  Is  recommended  by  the  nobility  as  a  hus- 
band for  Mary.  ib.  Seizes  the  queen,  by  con- 
cert widi  her.  to  oblige  her  to  marry  him,  ib. 
Is  divorced  from  his  former  wife,  414.  Is 
made  Duke  of  Orkney.  415.    See  Orkney. 

,  E.«rl  ot,  descendeii  from  a  natural  son 

of  James  V..  is  expelled  Scotland  tor  treason- 
able attempts,  and  is  protected  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 473.  Forleits  Elizabeth's  favour  and  dies 
in  exilt'.  ib. 

■-  bridge,  battle  of.  between  the  Duke  of 

Monmouth,  and  the  Scots  covenanters.  7-38. 

Bonchain,  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  717. 

Bovcher,  Colonel,  apprehended,  9-35. 

jB^O^itm.  Marshal,  arrested  by  King  Willi.im, 
878.    Surprises  Opdam  at  Eckeren.931. 

Bmiyainvilte,  M.  de.  detached  to  watch  General 
Wolfe's  motions,  1294.  Makes  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reinforce  Montcalm,  1295.  aud  to 
relieve  Quebec,  ih. 

Bovines,  battle  of.  between  Philip  King  of 
France,  and  the  Kmpernr  Otho.  112. 

Bofilogn 

the  French.  367- 
Bouovet,    Colonel,    assists    in    the    expedition 

against  Fort  dn  Quesne,  1240. 
Bovrboti,  Charles,  Duke  ol,  constable  ot  France. 


of  Francis  I.,  ib.  Revolts  against  Fran 
enters  into  the  emperor's  service,  ib.  Baitie  ot 
Pavia.  and  captivitv  of  Fiancis,  .305.  Con- 
quers the  Milanese.  308.  Attacks  Home,  and 
IS  killed  in  scaling  the  walls,  ib. 

Bourchier.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  crowns 
Henrv  VII.  201. 

Bmirnois.  hissevere  punishment.  1000. 

Bouei.  Sir  Kohiit.makfS  an  incursion  into  Scot- 
land, and  is  defeated  by  tlie  I.ords  Hume  and 
Huntley,  343.  ,        .     . 

Boyd,  Mr.  his  hazardous  attempt  to  reach  Admi- 
ral Byng's  fleet,  1164.     .  ,,_... 

Boyle,  his  improvements  tn  natural  philosophy. 


784. 


Commodore,  watches  the  armament  of  M. 
rot.  1280.  Who  eludes  hiin.  ICHl.  1282. 
IS  obliged  to  put  in  at  Leith  for  provisions. 


Brabanroiis,  account  of  the; 
casion^lly  employed  ""■  - 
her  o(  tliein  engaged  1 


banditti.  89.    Oc- 


Brndford,  Viscount  Ne 


xpedition. 
vport,  created   Earl  of, 

I  .  tv\-^'ni  the  royalists, 

M  ltd  president  of 
..  >  ...iles  1..  631.  His 
.a;]^.^  to  the  authofiry 
iiences  the  king,  ib.  Is 
icilof  State.  6.36.  w'e. 
k'es  a  distressed  crew  at 


,  the  liver  Oncndaeo,  1169.    Assists  m  the 


BratitUnburff,  Elector  of.  takes  part  with  the 
United  Provinces  against  Louis  XIV.,  710. 
Commands  the  German  troops  and  is  chased 
from  Colmar  by  lart-nne.  715.  Drives  the 
Swedes  out  of  his  territories, '17.  Is  obliged 
to  restore  his  acquisitions,  by  the  treaty  of 
■Nimeguen,  7C3. 

Brandm.  Sir  Charles,  favourite  of  Henry  VI  IT.. 
created  Duke  of  Suftblk  for  his  services  at  the 
battle  of  Flowden,  292.     See  Suffolk. 

Bracmse.  U  illiam  de,  his  wife  and  son  starved 
to  death  in  prisoD,  for  an  imprudent  rejection 
on  Kins  John.  110. 

Bra^,  Captain,  his  gallant  exploit  with  a  French 


pnvi 


1279. 


, Ihomas.  projects  the  society  for  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  8^7. 

Bread,  the  assize  of,  how  settled  m  the  35th  year 
of  Henry  II  I.,  1.15. 

Br^i^a,  De^-ociatioos  therebetween  Charles  II. 
and  the  Scots'  commissioners.  63^.    "I  reaty  of 

P?ace  there,  between  the  English,  Dutch,  and 
rench.  692. 

Breadalbane,  Campbell,  Earl  of,  withdraws  from 
the  opposition,  att).  Undertakes  for  the  sub 
mission  of  the  hishlanders.  864.  Committed 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  876. 

Brehon  law  or  custom  in  Ireland,  explained, 
5iM.    Is  abolished,  ib. 

Brembre,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  unjust  trial  and  exe- 
cution, 200. 

Bremen  taken  by  the  French,  1208.  Evacuated. 
1245. 

Brereton,  Major,  his  pallant  behaviour  at  Ma- 
dras. 1297.  His  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Vandewash,  1298.  His  braverv  and  death 
there.  1.300. 

.  Captain,  wounded ,  1299- 

B/ei/aii,  taken  by  the  Austrians,  1215-  Recover- 
ed by  the  Prussians,  1217. 

Breteuil.  William  de.  treasurer  to  William  Ru- 
fu3.  forced  to  deliver  up  his  charge  to  Henry, 
William's  successor,  62. 

BretiffHt,  treaty  of,  between  Edward  III.  and 
France.  189. 

Brez:,  Mr.  his  laudable  behaviour  at  Anamaboe, 
1197. 

Brian,  — ,  an  Irish  mariner,  his  resolution,  I.>29. 

Bribery,  the  first  instance  of.  being  practised  to- 
ward members  of  parliament,  5-19.  A  bribe 
fiven  to  3  mayor  for  an  election,  with  the  pro- 
able  reason  tor  it,  431.  n^te. 

Bridges,  Mr.  accounts  for  all  the  public  money, 
except  about  three  millions.  976. 

Bridgesater,  Egerton,  Earl  of,  created  duke, 
1018. 

BriU,  attacked  and  seized  by  the  Flemish  exiles. 
437. 

Brtssac,  Due  He.  routed  at  Coveldt.  1303. 

Bristol,  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric.  3.13. 
Is  besiesed  and  taken  by  Prince  Rupert.  596. 

.Dieby,  Earl  of,  sent  ambassador  fo  Spain, 

by  James  "I.  to  conclude  the  Spanish  match. 
519.  His  favourable  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  treaty,  ib.  His  negociations  obstructed 
by  Buckinenam's  bringing  the  prince  to  Spain, 
521.  Is  disgraced  on  comiuic  home,  524.  Is 
impeached  m  (he  reien  of  Charles,  and  in  re- 
turn iinpeaches  Buckingham,  529. 

,  Earl  of,  impeaches  the  Chancellor  Cla- 
rendon in  the  House  of  Lords,  fiJ'c. 

,  John.  Lord  Her\ey.  Earl  of,  997- 

.riot  at.  1131. 

B'itain,  by  whom  first  peopled.  1.  The  maimers 
and  government  of  the  inhabitants  previous  to 
the  landing  of  Caesar.  1.  Iheir  religion.  lA. 
Invaded  by  lulins  Cssar,  2.  How  regarded 
and  treated  bv  his  successors,  ib.  Caractactis 
defeated,  ib.  '  Boaditea  defeated,  ib.  Its  sub- 
jection effected  by  Julius  Agricola,  3.  Aban- 
doned by  the  Romans,  ib.  Harassed  by  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  tb.  Assisted  by  the  Romans 
in  rebuilding  Adrian  and  Sevenis's  wall,  and 
finally  deserted  by  them,  4.  Why  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  Picts  and  Scois,  lA.  Their 
third  application  to  Rome  for  assistance  inef- 
fectual, ib.  Conjectures  as  to  their  ci-  il  go^ 
veroment,  when  left  by  the  Romans,  lA.  In- 
vite the  Saxons  over,  ib.  Are  subjected  by 
these  auxiliaries,  5.  Some  of  them  take  refuge, 
and  settle  in  Britany  in  France,  ib.  Conse- 
quences of  their  being  overrun  by  the  Saxons, 
7.    See  Enfffand. 

Britany,  bv  whom  settled,  5.  For  Arthur,  Drike 
*"   "    i  Arthur.    For  Couan^  see  C«nan.    ']lie 


England,  106.  1'hey  appeal  to  Philip, 
judges  John  to  have  forfeited  all  his  posses 
sions  in  France,  107.  Guy  <ie  Thouars,  who 
governs  for  his  daughter  Alice,  beins  jealous 
of  Philip's  power,  joins  with  John,  108. 


I  Chi 


177  Slate  o^.  at  the  time  of  Henry  VI 
England,  268.  The  baions  incite  an  inva 
by  the  King  of  France,  269.  Assisted  loo 
bv  the  English.  270,  271.  Cause  of  their 
iiieslic  dissensions,  271.    The  young  duchess 


imi^i. 


ib. 


xed 


Duke  of  Bedford,  ib.  Withdraws  from  lh( 
English  interest,  225.  Created  Constable  of 
France,  ib.     Forced   bv  the  Duke  of  Bedford 


Hisfa* 

the  oobles,  iS.    Protects  Lewis,  Duke  of  Or- 


VU.,  C70.    His  fortune  ruined,  and  bis  death, 

Brttany,  Anne,  Duchess  of.  married  by  proxy  to 
Maximilian.  King  of  the  Romans.  ?71.  Pressed 
to  a  marriage  with  the  King  of  Franre,  tb. 
The  duchy  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Fi  auce  by 
this  marriage, 

"  '  "  ■   ;ry  ei 

I  of.  lll-:3. 

Museum  erected,  1132. 

subjects  ordered  to  quit  Fiance,  or  enlist 

in  the  army.  1050. 

Broad-boitom  ministry,  1086. 

Broderick,  Admiral,  his  ship  burnt  at  sea,  1230. 


Broglto,  Mareschal.  escapes  in  bis  shirt  from  his 
quarters.  1050.  And  as  a  courier  from  Prague, 
1074.  Assists  in  passing  the  Weser,  and  taking 
Miuden.  1207.  Enters  Bremen.  1245.  Which 
is  evacuated,  ib.  He  defeats  the  Prince  of 
Vsembourg  at  Sangersbausen.  1247.  Manages 
the  artillery  at  Landwemhagen.  1248.  De- 
feats Prince  Ferdinand  at  Bergen,  1301.  His 
progress  in  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  I.I02. 
Commands  a  separate  corps  near  Minden,  ib. 
Attacks  the  left  of  the  alliesat  the  battle  of  Min- 
den,  ib.  Supersedes  Contades  and  D'Etrees  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  1304.  Attempts 
Prince  Ferdinand's  camp,  ib.,  1338.  Skirmishes 
between  his  troops  and  the  allies,  ib.  Exac- 
tions by  his  officers  in  Westphalia,  ib.  A 
detacliment  of  his  forces  worsted  at  Vacha. 
1.1.19.    Situation  ofjiis  army,  lA.  A  small  corps 


bach,  lA.  And  routed  at  Exdorff,  1340;  and 
Warbourg,  tb.  More  skirmishes  between 
his  troops  and  the  allies,  ib.,Ssc.  A  detach- 
ment of  his  army  woi-sts  the  hereditary  prince 
at  Khynberg  and  Campen.  1342.     More  skir- 


Bromlcy.  Mr.,  moves  to  repeal  the  septennial 
act.  1048. 

Broke,  lord,  a  parliament  general,  account  of 
his  death.  5i>4. 

Brook-him-ie  committee,  inquiry  into  their  con- 
duct towards  Charles  Tl.,  700.  jwte. 

Brounker,  inquiry  into  bis  conduct,  in  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Duke  of  York  and  Op- 
dam  the  Dutch  admiral,  689. 

Brtwn.  Count,  surprises  Don  Carlos  at  Villetri, 
1085.    Penetrates  into  Provence.  1098, 


-.    fights   the    King   of  Pn 


Tx>woschutz,  1176.  Altempis  a  junction  with 
the  Saxon  army.  lA.  He  and  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine  defeated  near  Prague.  1203.  In 
whirh  they  are  besiegeii.  lA.  His  death, 
1205. 

,  General,  vested  with  the  conimBnd  of  a 

Russian  army  against  the  Prussians,  1249- 
Joined  by  General  Fermer  on  the  borders  of 
Silesia,  ib.  Obtains  a  passport  from  the  Prus- 
sian general  to  remove  for  the  cure  of  his 
wounds,  received  at  Zorndorf,  1251.  He  is  a 
native  of  Scotland,  ib. 

Bruce,  Kobert.  his  claim  of  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  how  founded,  140.  Ac- 
ledges  the  claim  of  Edward  I.  as  superior 


Countenances  tlie 


conference  wilh  William  on  the  banks  of  Car 
ron,  ib.  Is  gsiined  over  to  the  Scots'  interest 
by  Wallace.  154.  Succeeds  to  his  falhei's  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  155.  Opens 
his  de.si2ns  in  confidence  to  John  Cummin  the 
late  regent,  ib.  Is  betrayed  by  Cummin,  ib. 
Itetreats  to  Scotland,  ib.  His  declaration  to 
the  Scots'  nobility,  ib.  Kills  Cummin.  156. 
Kouts  the  English,  and  is  crowned  at  Scone. 
|4.  Is  defeated  by  Aymer  de  Valence.  I'A. 
Reduces  the  castles,  and  is  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  country,  I60.  The  prudent  disposi; 
tion  of  his  forces,  against  the  apptaranre  of 
Edward's  army.  161.  Defeats  Edward  at 
Banoockburn,  tb.  His  independency  secured 
by  his  victory,  lA.  Makes  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  Ireland,  ib.  Itepulses  an  at- 
tempt of  Edward,  and  concludes  a  truce  with 
him  for  thirteen  years,  163.     Invades  F.ngland 


ceeded  by  his  son  David.  17O.    See  Darid. 

.  David,  succeeds  his  father.  Kobert,  in 

Ihe  kingdom  of  Scotland,  an'l  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Karl  of  Murray.  170.  Is 
disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  Baliol,  i/> 
The  regencj-  committed  to  the  Earl  of  Ma 


taken  prisoner  by  Queen  Pliilippa,   ib.    Rt 

covers  his  liberty,  187- 
— ,    Sir  Alexander,  expelled   the   Scottish 

parliament  for  reflecting  against  presbytery, 

921. 
Brudetut.  Lord,  apprehended,  856. 
BrtLhl,  Count,  his  lady  arrested,  and  ordered  to 

leave  Saxonv.  1201. 
Brmuwiek  Wolfenhuttel  Berent,  Charles,  Duke 

4  s 


of,  furnishes  troops  to  tbe  allieil  army,  12<^. 
His  territories  possessed  by  tJie  Freiuh.  1208. 
With  whom  he  concludes  a  treaty,  1244.  He 
expostulates  with  his  brother  Ferdinand  con- 
cerning the  hereditary  prince.  lA.  Means 
found  to  reconcile  him  to  their  proceedings. 
I245_  Arret  of  Ihe  evangelical  body  at  Ralis- 
tne  emperor's  answer. 


beck,  1207.  Hedutes  Hoya  and  Minden. 
1245.  Conducts  tbe  front  at  Creveldt.  1246. 
Secures  the  pass  at  Warhendonk,  1247-  His  pro- 
gress, ib.  1301.  He  defeats  the  Duke.le  Briss^c 
at  Coveldt,  1303.  Passes  the  Weser  in  pursuit 
of  the  French,  ib.  Beats  up  the  quarters  of  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg  at  Fulda.  1304.  De- 
tached with  a  reinforcement  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  lA.  Keioins  the  allied  army,  1138. 
Makes  an  incursion  into  the  county  of  Fulda. 
1339.  Is  worsted  at  Corbach,  ib.  He  re- 
trieves his  honourat  Exdorf,  I340.  His  bravery 
and  success  at  Warbourg,  ib.  He  beats  up 
Ihe  quarters  of  a  French  detachment  at  Dioren- 
berg,  1341.  He  marches  to  the  Lower  Rhine, 
lA.  Is  worsted  at  Hhynherg  and  Campen, 
1342.    Repasses  the  Rhine,  li.   Attempt  against 


kirchen,  1251. 

,  Louis,  Prince  of.  appointed  tutor  to 

the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  captain-general  of 
Ihe  United  Provinces,  1274.  ftlemorial  de- 
livered bv   him  on  the  part  of  the  Kings  of 


1308, 


■  thereto. 


,    Erskine,    Earl    of,   protest  against  the 

union  in  behalf  of  the  peers  of  Scotland.  951. 

,  Colonel,  defeated  by  Sir  T.  Liviogslon. 

840. 

Bjicbanan.  George,  assists  in  the  hearing  the 
CHuse  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  befoie  tiie 
Enelish  commissionei-s.  419. 

BuckebiTtrrff,  Count  of,  taken  into  British  pay  for 
the  defence  of  Hanover.  1222.  His  behaviour 
at  Miaden.  1302.  Arret  of  the  evangelical 
body  at  Uaiisbon  in  his  favour,  with  the  empe- 
ror's answer,  l3ie. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  harangues  the  people  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  pretensions 
to  the  crown.  256.  Offers  the  crown  to  him  as 
a  popular  tender,  I'A.  His  pedigree  and  family 
connexions,  237.  Created  constable,  with  other 
emoluments,  ib.  Hecomes  discontented,  and 
forms  schemes  against  Richard,  lA.  Haist^s 
fiTces,  but  is  disappointed  by  great  rains,  258. 
Tried  and  executed,  ib, 

,  Duke  of,  offends  Cardinal  Wotsey, 

299.  Is  tried  and  executed  for  indiscreet  ex- 
pressions against  Henry  VIII.,  lA.  Was  the 
last  who  enjoyed  the  otfice  of  constable,  lA. 

.  George  Villiers.  created  Duke  ot, 

5(S.  Is  made  lord  high  admiral,  ij.  Ilischarac- 
ter,  519,  520.  Persuades  Prinre  Charles  to  a 
journey  to  Madrid.  520.  His  boisterous  impor- 
tunity with  .lames  lo  gain  his  consent,  fA  His 
behaviourodious  lo  the  Spaniards, 521 .  A  ffronis 
Olivarez,  the  Spanish-minister,  rA.  Determines 
to  break  off  the  treaty  of  marriage,  ib.  Misre- 
presents the  affair  to  parliament,  522.  Cahals 
■ilh  the  puritans,  523-    Procuresthe  treasurer 


be  inipe;(ched,  t'A.  Begii 
lA     Pi        ■' 


send  Bristol  to  the  Tower  < 


sity  of  Cambridge.  530.     Mai 


icellor  of  the 


lov. 


the 


,  .513.  Is  rivalled  by  Cardit 
eu,  lA  Determines  to  engage  England 
ar  with  France,  ih.  Commands  a  fleet 
)  assist  the  Itochellers,  who  refuse  to  ad- 
m,  534.     His  indiscreet  attack  of  tbe  isle 


Is  fnrced   ' 
TVli 


Porl 


He 


e  of  the  cabal  miniMry,  701.    His  cha 

Lord  Ossory'- 


Is 

ter,  lA.    fW 

war  against  the  States.    ,  ,  _ 

speech  to  him.  on  Blood's  attempt  on  ihe  Duke 

of  Ormond.701.    Is  sent  lo  Holland  lo  treat 

with  Ijoms  XIV.  about  pea-e  with  the  Stales. 

7(^)8.     Is  examined  on  his  con<luct  at  t)ie  bar  of 

the  FTouse   of  Commons.  7;3.    Is   dismissed 


I  Ihe 


nfh  Algernon  Sydney  and  others,  the  in- 
trigues of  France,  and  receives  bribes   from 
that  court.  517.  n^'e.    Intioduces  the  manufac- 
;  of  glass  from  Venice,  783.    Character  of 


-.  Sheffield,  Marquis  of  No 


nby, 


created  Duke  of.  appointed  lord  steward   of 
Ihe  household,  974.     Opposes  the   South  Se; 
scheme.  1017- 
Bufkle.  Captain,  takes  Ihe  Glorloso.  U03, 

7 


tiuiMev,  General,  attends  the  Chevnlicr  Irom 

i»ct)tlMt)<t  10  i'r«iK-e,  1(K>i. 
Bv/UoH,  an»l  forrign  coiu,  when  first  allowed  to 

t>c  ex|>(>r(ed,  7R3. 
DMtox,Mi)iioT,  surprises  a  French  party 


punt  tuitl  Bulxbiuh,  but  i 


cd  at  MuDdcl 


IS41.    And  at  bchaken.  13V-'. 
BurcAft,   Peitrr,    a    puritan,   wounds    Cnpt.iiu 

Hawkins  by  mistake,  instead  ol  llalton,  Llixjt- 

belh's  lavnurite,  BOS. 
Iturdft.  1  iwnias,  cruel  execution  of,  in  the  reign 

o[  Eiiward  IV., CM. 
Hwrgtises  ot  t-orporaiiuus,  when  first 


ture,  with  the  rtpresentati  , 

Bnrgfmdtans  and  AriiiHgnacs,  iin|>ort  ot'  thn^e 
distinctions  in  France,  ami  the  troubles  occa- 
sioned by.  216,  Sttt. 

BMrfnmd'^,  John,  Uuke  of,  disputes  the  adminis- 
tralionot  attHtrs,  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
on  the  insanity  ot  Charles  VI.,  216.  His 
Ueceittul  rei-unciliation  with  Orleans,  ii. 
Causes  him  to  be  assHSsinated  i6.  Avows  and 
justifies  the  ftSsassiuHtioii.iA.  Expelled  Prance, 
and  solicits  tlie  aid  of  Englnnd,  217.  Attt-nipis 
to  seize  the  tjuvernment.  hut  is  disappointed, 
SlU.  His  treaty  wilh  Henry  V.,  and  secret 
•  with  the  dauphin.  ei<).     DislrusttuI  pre- 


Ot    IhlS   tlcU^  .    .;■  iw.u  ,  U.    us    ML,    til.-. 

iA.    He\io,  V.I  I, IS  iu,i,.u.i.  -.  ;.      M.iu 
sister  to  the  l>uke  ot  13t.Llt..rd.  i*.  Hisq 
with  the  Uuke  ot  Gloucester  on  acco 
.laqueliiie  Countess  ot  Hainault,  C25.  Detachei 
himself  troin  the  Kuelish  interest,    it.     He 


sent  b>  t  .    .    .        .  I  .    .  ,1  fster,  ii.  Concludes 

—  diaries.  l>ukf  of,  makes  an  alliance 

with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  2-16.  Marries 
Edward's  sister,  li.  Assists  him  with  a  Heet 
against  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  248.  Assists 
linn  covertly  after  his  expulsion,  my.  Renews 
his  alliance  with  Edward,  C50.  His  death  and 
character,  252. 

.ilargaret.  Duchess  of,  her  character, 

267.  How  induced  to  patronize  the  pretensions 
of  Lambert  Simnel  aaainst  Henry    VII.,  i*. 


..     .  lA.      ^ 

the  imposture  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  273.    Her 

public  reception  of  him.  I'A. 
,  Duke  of,  reduces  Old  Brisac,  932. 

His  death,  yS3. 
Burkia/i,   Cecil.    L«rd.  discovers  to   Elizabeth 

the   Duke  of  Korfolk's  conspiracy,   434. 


and  with  oihers  ordered  bv 


J  prepai 


Elizitbeth      .  .  

no  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  443. 
His  vigilance  and  artifices  in  detecting  cou- 
SfiiiacifS,  ■146.  His  death  and  character, 
4*8.     Was  the  propn^er  of  a  ?rheiiie  for  k-vy- 

byereciii  -  -i  ■  ■■■n  •  ;  .i  i:.,  <  .m i  ufiibMSes, 

«X        Hl^  ■  r,\    liilt-s    to 

F.ssex,  rj"       Mi..,,   ;,■,.,.■  i,  ..,  ,r-.ility,  Bio. 

Buf/rp,  Sn  -^iv,.;!,  I,, 'I  1,1-^!, .i\  .  ',  ■:,>u.  Exe- 
cuted I. >  <.i..inc5i<r  aiJil  i<i3  (■rti(\ .  notwith- 
standing the  queen's  earnest  solicitations  for 
him.  id.  2<H. 

Bamat3f,MT.,  his  rpmonstrance  to  the  magis- 


L  taking  Guadatoupe 
Dr.  Gilbert,    promoted   to   the  see  ol 


Bun 

.Salisbury,  824.  Some  account  of  I: 
Discovers  a  plot,  8.39.  Excepted  from  Mng 
James's  pardon.  855,  note.  His  pastoral  letter 
burnt  by  l/ie  hanirman.863.  f]arangu<-s  against 
Sir  J.  Fenwick.  890.  Motion  atjainst  him,  QO'J. 
>lis  speeches  against  Sacheierel,  972>  His 
ileath.  999. 

Burton,  a  divine,  i 
star-chamber,  349. 
the  Commons.  5ti4.    See     

■ ,  Colonel,  commands  Uie  rj^hl  wiuR  at 

Quebec,  1.331. 

Buibugdta  surrendered  to  Admiral  Wulson  and 
"  ■         -       .  1173. 


£i.//t-r,  a  character  .,  I  :u:^. 

£u/fer  allowed  tn  bt-  i  ,'  ',i  <> ..  n.  .,i  Ireland  into 
I-  upland.  1266. 

Byng,  Sir  Georce,  sent  in  pursuit  of  tlie  French 
rieet.  962.  Sails  to  the  Mediterranean,  IU12. 
Destroys  the  Spanish  fleet  of!'  Cape  Passaro, 
1013.  His  activity,  I*.  Created  Viscount  lor- 
rington,  and  nia<le  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  1016. 

•  — ,  Admiral,  sent  on  a  <  ruise  to  intercept  de 
U  Mothc,  1150.  He  sails  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, 1162.  Arrives  at  Gibraltar,  tb.  His 
letter  to  the  Admiralty  from  that  place,  ik. 
Sails  from  tlience,  tX  Falls  in  with  the 
French  Meet,  ib.  Ilis  eneacement  with  them, 
1163.     He  r.*turos  loGibraltar,  ib.  Fate  of  his 


letter  pivinp  an  account  of  the  engagement,  lA. 
Aniniosity  fomented  against  him,  t^.  He  is 
superseded  and  Sent  home  a  prisoner,  1164. 
Message  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  House  of 
Commons  concerning  him,  imi.  His  trial, 
1188.  He  is  recommended  (o  mcir^-,  1189. 
Proceedtnjis  in  parliament  ri  ■ 
He  is  fxcculed,  IPX.  Pa 
him  to  the  Marshal  of  "' 
KeniHrks  on  his  fate,  »h. 
Btfrmi,  Captain,  destroys  a  French  fleet,  and  the 
lownof  Caleurs,  1333. 


Cain/,  a  clinracler  of  the  ministry  known  under 
that  name,  701.  'Ihe  counsels  given  by,  to  the 
kiu^.  1^,  Kemarks  on  the  schemes  adopted 
by,  713.  Concert  a  plan  tor  restoring  popery, 
iS.  714,  note. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  sent  out  by  Henry  VI 1.  on 
discovery  in  America.  285.     Discovers  New- 


e  of  Mortimer, 
1  Kent,  id.    Gets 
_  .      .        .is  followers  dis- 

id  dispersed,  ib.    Cade  killed,  ib. 
xpeditioo  against,  under  Lord  Lfling- 


irlof^ex,47d.    Is  takei 


leral, 


nforces   Argyle,     1(H>4. 


Created  an  Earl,  1012, 
C<sd-^aUa,  the  last    Britisli  chief  who  withstood 

the  Saxons,  deteaietl,  10. 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  is  taken  and  plundered  by 

Fa) ward  111.,  18U.     Its  principal  citizens  car- 
ried over  to  Enaland,  ib. 
Caeimarthen,  Ostiorne,  Marquis  of,  attempts  to 

impeach  him,  aio,  846.  Created  Duke  of  Leeds, 

871.  note.    See  Danby. 
Caerrtarvan,  .lames,  Lord  Chandos,  created  Earl 

of,  997.  note. 
Cesar,  .lulius,  invades  Britain. 2. 

,  Mr.  Charles,  taken  into  custody,  I007. 

Cahir,  Lord,  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  1005. 
Caillaud,  Major,  incommodes  Lally  in  the  sie^e 


182.  The  gaver 
his  manly  behaviour  therein,  183. "  Edward's 
rigorous  terms  to  the  inhabitants,  1^.  Uueen 
Philippa's  intercession  for  them,  ib.  Its  inha- 
bitants turned  out,  and  peopled  with  English. 
ib.  i  he  treachery  of  the  new  governor,  tb. 
His  double  treachery,  ib.  Great  expense  of 
maintaining  that  city,  222.  Is  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  231.  The  siege  raised, 
ib.     Jaken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  387. 

Calcutta  described,  1142.      Account  of  its  being 
taken  by  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  1  " 
confinement  of  the  l-'nglish    -  "' 
there,  iJ^.     Its  reduction  by 
and  Colonel  Clive,  1198,  &c. 

Caledonia  remains  unsubdued  by  the  Romans, 


id  F 


of.  between  the    Emperor  Charle: 
is  L  of  France,  314. 
act  concerning,  1269. 


tibridge   university,    by    whom   said    to    be 

^..ucu,  .■io4.     itie    Vice '■■■"—    ■' 

nded  for  the  refusal  of 
(licline    monk 

769.     Jhe  Duke  of  Newcastle 
1  preference  to  the  Pi 


i-Chancello 
■  a  degree  t( 
ided    by  .la 


nil. 


— ,  Electoral  Prince  of  H 

writ   demanded   for   him    „  _..  .„ 

of  Peers  in  England,  994. 

of  his  history  ui  Cjm 


,Duke 


Elizitbeth. 
Cameron.   <\t   Hush,  appointed  command 


destroyed.  H)y5.    He  escape 

,  Dr.  Archibald,  taken  ami  . 

1132. 

~,  Daniel,  his  great  age,  1277, 


French  prophets,  appear  in  Lon- 
don, 962,  963, 7u>le.     A  body  of  them  defeated 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  ^m. 
Campbeli,  prior  of  ihe  Dominicans  in  Srotlant 


ted    for    treasonable 


Cannon,   when   first  applied   with    success    in 

Canmm,  Colonel,  coil.mands  the  hi;{hland«rs, 
831.1^0. 

Cfl/icn  law,  commissioners  appointed  by  EdM'ard 
VI.  to  frame  a  body  of,  ;i67. 

CoHteiburp.  the  clandestine  election  of  Keginald 
to  that  see,  on  the  death  of  Hubert,  108.  John 
de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  elected  at  the 
instance  ot  King  John,  ib.  Appeals  to  the 
Pope  on  both  sides,  ib.  Disputes  with  the  Pope 
concerning  the  election  of  Halph  de  Neville 
to  that  see,  123.  lerminated  by  the  election 
of  Fdmond,  ib.  The  chapter  lands  of  that  see 
seized  by  Henry  Vlll.,  341.  Archbishops 01', 
-* the  reisn  of  James  L,  525,    During 


lisli  li'ij.i.iL't-';,  tfi.  ( )btaius  by  compromise  with 
Kiiiimi,-!  lioiiji.l.  the  northern  part  of  his  king- 
dom, :.;.  ^(i, ,  ,■.  Hs  to  the  crown  of  England, 
lA-  Ills  ['olitu^itonduct,!*.  Marries  Emma, 
wid<iw  ot  Lthelred,  34.  Goes  to  Denmark  to 
oppose  the  Swedes,  1^.  Goes  again  and  con- 
quers ISorway,  ib.  His  piety  to  the  cliurch, 
i4.  Undertakes  a  pildrimage  to  Rome,  ib. 
Exposes  the  preposterous  flattery  of  his  cour- 
pedition  against  the  Scots,  lA. 


,>b. 


Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  fii-st  discovered,  and  a  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies  that  way,  285. 

Cape  lireivn  taken.  ll«8.  Its  importance,  1089. 
Restored  to  Fiance,  1103.  Account  of  the 
conquest  of,  1237,  1238.  The  colours  taken 
there  exhibited  at  London,  and  deposited  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  12.38.  'Ihe  forlili cations 
of  its  capital  demolished,  1333. 

Capt-eoait  CastU  in  Afiica,  an  attempt  on. 
batfled,  1197. 

Capel,  Sir  William,  convicted  on  some  penal 
statutes,  and  fined  by  Henry  V  H .,  275.  Fined 
again,  ami  committed  to  the  Tower,  282. 

— ,  Lord,  hisadminislration  in  lreland,8"6. 

Caput,  Hugh,  state  of  France  at  his  accession  to 
that  kingdom,  74,  75. 

Capricitnix,  French  manof-war.destroyed.  1S38. 

Caraciacus  defeated  by  the  Itomaiis,  3. 

Carariffo/j/  taken  by  Colonel  Coote,  1300. 

Care:i>,  Sir  Peter,  raises  an  insurrectioa  in 
Devonshire  against  Queen  Mary,  on  acconut 
"'  "     "         ■  inai<h,  377.    Is  suppressed  by 


)  t  ranee,  ib. 


the  I  arl  ol 

Can, .;!  lal  '  ti  tv  11, t  British  forces,  ISSS."" 

Cariuf.  1  uuirii.mi,  I115  bravery,  1230. 

Car.i(."i.  llt-Ntv  Knvie,  created  Lord,  997,  jw«. 

C,irh'>,;jouJ,  L..1.I.  killed  at  the  Hoyue,84.3. 

Car/i.h .  Bibliop  of.  defends  the  cause  of  Richard 
11.  when  accused  in  parliament.  205.  im- 
prisoned 111  the  abbey  of  St,  Alban's,  206. 
The  ciiy  taken  trom  Charles  I.  by  the  Scots, 


prised  at  Velletri,  ib. 


at  liberty  by  an  act  of  gri..,, 

Caroltna,  when  settled.  783. 

.  North  and  South,  described,  1145. 

,  Princess,  her  death  aud  character. 

ie79. 

Caroline,  Queen,  her  death,  1057. 

Carpenter,  General,  attacks  Mr.  Forster,  at  Pres- 
ton. tai3.  Appointed  commander  in  Scotland, 
and  governor  o[  Port  Mahon,  1006. 

Carre,  Robert,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  arrives  in 
London  fiom  his  travels.  505.  How  introduce*! 
to  King  .lames  I.,  ib.  Is  made  Viscount 
Rochester,  and  promoted  to  the  privy  council. 
ib.  His  education  undertaken  by  Jamej^,  ib. 
Contracts  a  friendship  with  Sir  Inomas  Over- 
buiy.  lb.  Contracts  a  familiarity  with  Lady 
Essex,   ib.     Is  instigated  by   her  to  r---    "  - 


wiUi  Spam.  Iwil.  And  si>eech  on  the  Danish 
subsidy.  1062.  Motion  aaainst  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  UK"*.  Appointed  secretary  of  state,  1072. 
Opposes  (he  mdeninit,)  mv  of  the  eviilences 
airainst  the  Eail  ot  (.(rfonl,  1073.  Sent  am- 
ba.ssrtdor  to  (he  Hague.  U176.  Attendsthe  king 
to  (,erm;uiy,  1078.     Becomes  Earl  of  Gran- 

Can%ri,iJ,t,  Dr  ,  Bi^hnpof  Chester, accompanies 

KiiiL'   I.iiius  I  I.  to  lieland.a31,  Tiorf. 
Caru.,'.  in  U-..-  I  ,i,i  1  liilies,  described.  1141. 
Car^vu'-n.    I  -,.1,    |T^M-nls    a    bill    for  the  uui- 
1320. 


by  the  English 
lanic  ui   oDiway,  .m;».      Is  releas 
Henry  on  conditions,  $b.  .  Is  the  only  pr 


INDEX. 


who  complies  with  the  order  t 


s  chased  from  his  dominions  by  Du 
Guesclin  the  Freach  general,  ti.  Is  protected 
by  Prince  Edward,  lA.    Henry,  natural  hrother 


to  tdwanl.  t&.  Peter  murdered  by  his  brolbei 
Henry,  who  obtains  the  kingdnm.  it.  Henry 
intercepts  the  E^rl  of  Pembroke,  by  sea.  and 
takes  hini  and  his  army  |>risnn^rs.  it.  Isal.ella. 
Queen  of.  married  to  i-erdinand  King  of  Ar- 
Hi^on,  ^180.  Comes  to  Pliilip  Archduke  of 
Austria,  by  mairiage  with  loan  daughter  to 
Isabella,  on  the  death  of  IsHhella.  ^1.  ite- 
lurodto  Ferdinand  ou  the  de^th  of  Philip,  <2K2. 
The  slates  of,  oppose  the  Emperor  (Jharlts 
marryios  the  Princess  iMary  of  England,  309. 
Cmiiles  of  the  Dohility,  the  mischievous  purposes 
they  ser\'ed.  7C.  Xlie  number  of,  in  England, 
in  the  eaily  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 

leo. 


Sent  ambassador  to  the  Pope  by  lames  11..' 
,  Palmer,  Earl  of.  impeached,  83B. 

Proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  844. 
CasiUton.  James  Sanderson,  Viscount  of,  created 

Lord  Sanderson.  1018. 
Caticell,  feir  George,  taken  into  custody,  on  ac- 

t-ount  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  1020. 
Catalans,  debates  about,  993. 
Catatfbai,  Indians,  their  residence,  1145.    Tliey 

espouse  the  Biilish  interest.  ll7o. 
Catestff,  concerts  the  famous  gunpowder  plot,  to 

blow  up  the  kin?  aD<t  parliament.  498.     Flies 


CatAanne.  Princess  of  France  ."married  to  Henry 
V.  of  r-n!jland,  CCO.  Brought  to  bed  of  a  son, 
afterwards  Henry  VI..  221.  Marries,  alter 
her  husband's  death.  Sir  O  w«n  Tudor,  a  Welch 
gentleman,  and  thus  foun<ls  the  Future  gran- 
deur of  that  name.  i*.    See  Ttidor. 

• ,  of  Arragon,  manieil  to  Prince  Ailhur 

of  Ensland,  280.  On  the  death  of  her  husband 
maiTied  to  Pnuce  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
VIII.,  ib.  Henry  entertains  scruples  conctrrc' 
ing  his  marriage  with  her,  309.  Solicits  the 
emperor  her  nephew's  aS3isl..nce,  311.  Her 
behaviour  at  the  trial  of  her  marria-e,  ib.  Her 
appeal  received  at  Rome,  317-  Rfiuses  Cran- 
mer's  citation  to  appear  before  him,  lA.  Her 
marriagt^  declared  null,  ib.  Is  degraded  to  the 
rank  nt  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  but  insists 
on  being  served  as  queen,  it.  Her  death  and 
letter  to  Henry,  324. 

Howard,  Ladv.    See  Ho-xard. 

— ;; ,  Princess  of  Porluaal,   is  married  to 

Kin?  Charles  II..  ti8*.  Is  accused  by  Oates 
and  Bcllue,  of  bein^  concerned  in  the  popish 
plot,  731. 

CatAcart,  I/ird,  embarks  for  the  West  Indies, 
1064.    His  death.  1067. 

Cathoitcs.  >e«  iifformatum^  Prctestantt,  Ueresy, 

Catinat,  Mareschal,  his  operations  in  Piedmont, 
(M9.  Defeats  the  Duke  of  Savov  at  Saluces, 
845.     And  in  the  plain  of  Marsaslia.  ti66. 

Cattle  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England  from 


CarenJisk,  Sir  Thomas,  his  successful  expedition 
azainst  the  Spaniards,  and  voyage  round  the 
world,  463. 

Cai/itu,  Marquis  de,  his  proceedings  with  regard 


colonies.  1288- 

Ceau/in,  son  of  Kenrir,  King  of  Wessex.  his 
successes  against  the  Britons.  12.  Crushed  by 
a  confederacy  under  Etbelbert,  King  of  Kent, 
13. 

Ceeti.  Sir  William,  is  committed  to  the  Tower, 
along  with  the  Protector  Somerset.  :in6  When 
secretary  of  stale,  signs  the  patent  lor  the  suc- 
cession of  ih«  Lady  Jane  Gray.  372.  I-  made 
Secretary  of  state  on  the  accession  of  (Jueen 
Elizabeth.  391.  Encourages  her  to  re-estahlish 
the  prolesiant  religion,  ib.  Remonstrates  to 
Elizabeth  on  the  expediency  of  assisting  the 
protestant  malcontents  in  Scotland,  398.  Signs 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  with  Dr.  Wotton  on 


Cehstint  III.,  Pope,  refuses  to  absolve  Philiuof 
France,  from  bis  engagements  to  Richard  I. 
of  England,  99.  Renews  the  legantine  auth<^ 
rily  to  Lonechamp  Bishup  nf  Ely.  100.  Is 
written  to  by  Eleanor,  Queen  Dowager  of 
England,  on  the  captivity  of  Richard  in  Gf  r- 
many,  101.  Threatens  the  emperor  with  ex- 
communication OD  tins  account,  102. 

Cehbacy.,  the  political  motives  of  eoforcine  it  on 
the  Romish  clergy,  25-  Svnods  called  to 
establish  it,  53.  66.    %^ft  Refo 


of  Mary,  420.  Interposes  with  Quccn  t,ii*.rt- 
beth  in  favoiir  of  the  Reformation.  424,  note. 
His  great  intltience  over  Elizabeth,  4C5.  Is 
sent  with  proposals  to  Mary,  who  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  428.  Writes  a  letter 
to  LenoK.the  regent,  on  this  business,  calcu- 
lated to  frustrate  it,  ih.  Is  cr<eated  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. 434.  See  Burteigb. 
- — ,  Sir  Robert,  is  made  secretary  of  state, 
476.  Is  made  master  of  the  wards.  481.  Is 
created  Earl  of  Salisbury,  492.    Sue  Salttbiirp. 

,  Sir  F^lward,  is  sent  with  a  tleet  against 

Ca^liz,  but  fails,  528.    Is  forced  to  return,  by 
the  plague  among  bis  men,  ib. 

CeUbre,  French  man  of  war,  destroyed    1238. 


denomination.  789. 
Cerdic.  the  Saxon,  arrives  in  Britain  with  his  son 

Kenric,  6.      Defeats  the   Brituns.  ib.     Eslab- 

lishesthe  kinsdomof  Wessex,  lA.    See  JVestei. 
Cerimbra,   in   Portugal,  a     rich    carrack  taken 

there,  hy  an  Enslish  fleet.  489. 


Chahtu,  tencoDtre there,  between  Edward  !.  and 
the  French  knights,  incensed  at  his  successes  in 
a  tournament  there,  1.37. 

Chamber Uiin,  Thomas,  is  executed  for  robbing  the 
fair  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  139- 

,  Dr.  Hugh,  projects  paper  circula- 

lalion  on  land  security,  869-  And  the  land 
bank,  883,  TUite.    Proposes  paper  credit  in  Scot- 


land. 943. 

Champenian,  Henry,  raises,  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's leave,  a  body  of  volunteers  to  assist  the 
French  protestanls.  432. 

ChanetiloT  of  England,  the  nature  of  hjs  office  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  "7.  A  list  of  those 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  525.  During  the 
reisn  of  Charles  I.,  635. 

Chaplaxn,  Sir  Robert,  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons,  1020.        ■> 

Chapter  laiuts,  seized  by  Henry  VIII,  from  the 
sees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  London,  341. 

Charing-CroiJ.  an  act  passed   for  widening  the 


(Pith  Ofta,  King  of  Mercia,  12.      His  bigoted 


Chailerop,  the  siege  of.  865. 

Charles,  Prince,  second  son  of  .lames  I.  becomes 
Prince  of  Whiles,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  Henry,  504.  A  marriage  with  the  se- 
cond daughter  of  Spain  proposed  for  him,  5>3. 
Is  persuaded  by  Buckingham  to  go  to  Madrid 
to  visit  the  infanta.  520.  The  difficulty  with 
which  he  obtained  permission  of  James,  i^. 
His  reception  in  Spain.  521.  Returns  home,  tb. 
Obtains  a  high  character  in  Spain,  ih.  Is  per- 
suaded by  Buckingham  to  oppose  the 


vith  the  Princess    Henr       

France  proposed.  524.  Death  of  his  father, 
525.  See  the  neit  article. 
1-  summons  a  parliament  on  his  acces- 
sion, 526.  Prorogues  it  on  account  ot  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Princess  Henrietta,  ib.  1  nquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  smallsufply  voted  toliim 
by  the  Commons,  ib.  Character  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  his  great  influence  over 
him.  ib.  A  plan  concerted  by  the  Commons 
for  the  assertion  of  civil  liberty,  527.  Enter- 
tains high  ideas  <>f  monarchical  power,  ib.  Ad- 
journs the  pai'iiament  to  Oxford  on  account  of 
the  plague,  ib.  Represents  bis  necessities  to 
parliament,  ib.  Is  refused  on  account  of  Oie 
assistance  sent  against  the  Rochetlers.  tb.  His 
moderation  towards  the  catholics  aggiavates 
the  popular  disquiets,  528.  Dissolves  the  par- 
liament on  the  plague  appearing  at  Oxfi>rd,  ib. 
Issues  privy  seals'  for  borrowmg  money,  id. 
Ineffectual  attempt  on  Cadiz,  ib.  Calls  a  se 
cond  parliament,  ib.  Threatens  the  Common- 
ers. 5.30.  Imprisons  two  Commoners  who 
managed  Buckingham's  impeachment,  ib.  I5 
forced  to  release  tliem,  ib.  His  reflections  on 
the  proceedingsof  the  Commons,  tb.  Dissolves 
the  narliamenl.  531.  Publishes  a  declaration 
in  defence  of  himself,  ib.  Raises  money  iiy 
dispensing  with  the  penal  laws  against  Catho- 
lics, ib.  Solicits  loans  from  the  nobility,  and 
from  the  city,  tb.  Is  refused  by  the  city,  ib. 
Levies  ship-money  for  the  first  time,  ib.  Re- 
solves to  levy  a  general  loan.  ib.  Imprisons 
those  who  refuse  compliance,  532.  Other  op- 
pressions exercised  on  refusal,  ib.  Engages  in 
a  war  with  France.  533.  Sends  a  fleet  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Hugonols  in  Rochelle,  531. 
Calls  a  third  parliament,  ib.  His  t)>reatening 
address  to  it,  ib.  Five  sutisidit-s  voted  by  the 
Commons,535.  Sends  a  message  to  the  House. 
537.     His  further  expostulations  with  the  Com- 


(>ives  his  full  assent  to  it.  SIR.  Prorogues  the 
parliament.  539-  His  behaviour  on  information 
uf  BuckiDEham's  assassination.  510.  Disco- 
vers ^n  intention  to  elude  the  petition  of  right, 
ib.  Levies  tonnaee  and  poundage,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  grant  ot  those  dnlieti,  541. 
Pleads  his  necessity  tor  this  measure,  tb.  1  he 
C-ommons  insist  on  his  diKontinuing  this  pre- 
rogative, ib.  His  embarrassment  at  thb  de- 
mand, ib.  His  religious  sentiments,  542.  His 
quarrel  with  the  Commons  augmented  on  the 


the  parliament,  ib.  Imprisons  some  of  Uie 
members,  ib.  Mak*s  peace  with  France  and 
Spam.  54.3.  _  Assists  Gustavus  Kingof  Sweden, 
ni  his  invasion  of  Germany .  ib.  His  domestic 
ihararter,  514.  Promotes  the  popular  leaders, 
1*.  Characters  of  Strafford  and  1-iud,  ib.  Or- 
ders by  proclamation  no  one  to  propose  the 
calling  ot  another  parliament.  54C.  Levies 
money  irregularly  by  his  regal  authority,  ib. 
Encourages  the  magnificent  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.  647.  Revives  monopolies,  ib.  En 
Jarges  the  powers  of  the  council  of  Voik,  aud 
court  of  stai-chamber.  I*.  Renews  his  tatlier's 
edict  for  recreations  on  Sunday,  ib.  'lakes  a 
journey  to  Scotland,  ib.  Levies  ship-money 
over  the  whole  kingriom,  518.  Arbitrary  sen- 
tences of  the  star-chamber,  ib.  549-    Equips  i 


i-auihority.  552.     Declares  a  general  1 
sumption  of  crown  lands  in  Scotland,  i&.    In- 
troduces the    canons  and    liturgy  there.  553. 
I  umults  at  Fxiinburgh    on    this   account,    ib 
Enforces   the    liturgy    hy    proti 


which  is  rejected,  tA.     Fpiscopacv  atwlished  in 
Scotland  by  the  General  Assembly.  555.     Re- 
fuses the    proposal  of  a  neutrality  as  to  the 
l>tw    Countries,    ib.     Sends   the   Marquis  of 
Hamilton  with  a  fleet  and  army  against  the 
Scots.  556.    Joins  an  army  under  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and    marches  to  Berwick,  ib.    Re- 
ceives proposals  for  a  treaty  from  the  covenant- 
ers, tb.     His  reflections  on  the  ([roposa],  ib. 
Concludes   an     imprudent    pacification    with 
them,  ib.    How  induced  to  this  measure,  557, 
Disbands  his  army,  id.    Assembles  a  fourth    * 
parliament,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years.   I 
lb.     lays  tiefore  it  an  intercepted  letter  from   f 
the  SvOTs'  malcontents  to  the  King  of  France,    ' 
tb.     His  pleas  for  supplies,   ib.     Desires   the 
Po.mI  olfices  of  the  Peers  with  the  Commons,   • 
55«.     His   concessions   to  the   Commons,    ib.    | 
Dissolves  the  parliament  abruptly,  559.     His 
arbitrary  proceeedings  against  obnoxious  mem-    \ 
Deri.  I A    Publishes  a  declaration  of  his  reasons  l| 
for  dissolving  the  parliament,  lA.    His  schemes     I 
for  supplying  himself  with  money,  56i>.    Pre- 

Sires  another  armament  against  the  Scots.  lA. 
ames  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Scots  , 
at  Rippon.  ib.  Summons  a  great  council  of 
the  Peers  at  York.  ib.  1  he  treatv  of  Rinpon  ] 
adjourned  to  London.  561.  Prom'ises  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  protection.  562.  Meeting  of  the 
long  parliament.  lA.  Impt-achment  of  Straf- 
ford, i  A.  Of  Laud.  563.  Of  Finch.  lA.  Votes 
or  the  Commons  regarding  grievances,  ib. 
His  observations  to  parli<*ment  on  their  pro- 
ceediups,  565.  Endeavours  to  regain  confi- 
dence by  comply  iiig  with  the  disposition  of 
l>arliameut,  567.  Heceives  limited  prants  for 
tonnage  and  poundage.  lA.  Passes  the  act  ("or 
triennial  parliaments,  568.  Changes  his  minis- 
try, ib.  Countersigns  the  petition  of  the  aimy. 
572.  Interposes  with  the  Lords  in  favour  of 
StrafTonl,  tb.  Strafford's  letter  to  him,  lA, 
Gives  his  assent  to  Strafford's  attainder  bv 
commission,  lA.  Passes  the  bill  for  not  pro- 
roguing, adjourning,  or  dissolving  the  parlia- 
ment without  their  own  consent,  573.  Passes  the 
bill  for  abolishing  the  high-commission  court, 
and  star-cli amber,  .574.  Goes  to  visit  Scot- 
land, tb.  A  committee  of  both  Houses  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him,  tA.  Laws  passed  by  die 
Scots'  parliament,  575.  Endeavours  to  conci- 
liate the  affections  of  the  Scots,  ib.  Is  obliged 
by  the  English  Commons  to  reduce  tlie  Irish 
army,  576..  Is  thwarted  in  his  intention  of 
semling  the  disbanded  men  into  the  Spanish 
ser\-ice.  ib.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neale  forges  a  com- 
mission from  him  for  the  Irish  massacre,  578. 
Communicates  bis  intelligence  of  the  Irish  in- 
.surrection  to  the  Scots'  parliament,  lA,  Informs 
the  English  parlitimeDt  of  it,  ib.  Returns  to 
London,  ana  is  presented  with  the  remon- 
strance and  petition  of  the  Commons,  581. 
Answers  the  remoustrance,  ib.  Impeaches 
Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  Commoners.  584. 
Orders  the  impeached  members  to  be  delivered 
up.  tb.  Goes  himself  to  the  Housf  to  demand 
them,  ib.  Orders  a  common  council  of  London 
to  be  assembled,  which  he  atleuds,  f'A.  His 
treatment  by  the  1.x}ndoners,  ib.  Retires  to 
Hampton-court.  585.  Remarks  on  his  conduct 
towards  parliament,  lA.  Messages  between  ■ 
him  and  the  parliament,  t'A.  Passes  the  bills  I 
sent  10  him,  586.  'I'he  Commons  prepare  ttf  i 
defend  their  measures  by  arms.  lA.  Evades  I 
assenting  to  the  bill  appointing  tlie  lieutenants 
ol  counties  by  the  Comm^tns,  lA.  His  reply  to 
their  solicitations  to  pass  it,  587.  Removes  to 
York,  lA.  Is  encouraged  by  the  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry.  tA.  Refuses  to  pass  the 
militia  bill,  and  issues  proclamations  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commons,  ib.  Answers 
their  memorials  bv  the  assistance  of  Ix)rd 
Falkland,  bSA.  Issues  commissions  of  arrav, 
in  opposition  to  the  militia,  lA.  Is  refused  a<l- 
miitance  to  HuR.  lA.  The  county  of  York 
levies  a  guard  tor  him,  .589-  Receives  military 
stores  from  Holland,  tb.  His  answer  to  the 
propositions  of  agreement  sent  bv  the  parlia- 
ment, tb.  Erects  his  standard  at  NottinKham. 
tA.  State  of  parties  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war.  590.  His  revenue  stopped  by 
parliament,  lA.  Is  prevailed  upon  to  make 
9 


overtures  for  a  treaty,  SDK  His  declaratioos 
before  his  army.  i6.  Prmce  Kup«rt  defeats  a 
party  of  Kssex's  army.  59C.  Marclies  fmni 
Shrewsbury  to  meet  Kssev.  i4.  Battle  <»r  Kd^e- 
liiU.  i4.  Fakes  posbcssiou  of  Oxford,  i&. 
Marches  towanl  London,  i*.  Receives  an  ad- 
dr<>ss  from  the  parliament  for  a  treaty,  (A, 
Defeats  two  regiments  at  Brentford.  o9X  He- 
turns  to  Oxford,  ii.  Demands  of  tlie  parlia- 
infOl  in  the  neEroriatioii  there.  i».  Ue<idinir 
taken  from  him  by  the  Karl  of  Essex,  lA. 
t  ornwtiU  reduced  to  ohcHience  to  him  by  Sir 
Karph  HoptOD,  5W.  His  t^enemU  defeat  the 
{tarliameDt  commanders,  at  Bradoc-down  and 
Stralton,  lA.  Sends  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  into  the  west,  595.  lord 
^^  ilnior,  sent  with  cavalrv  to  the  west,  defeats 
Sir  William  Walter  on  ftoundwav-down.  >A. 
Kec«ivcs  a  reintbrceoieut  brought  over  by  the 

Sieeii,596.  Bristol  taken  by  Prince  Rupert. 
Publishes  a  manifesto,  and  renews  his 
protestation,  ii.  Joins  the  camp  at  Bristol,  i6. 
Besieges  Gloucester,  ii.  Raises  the  siese  on 
the  approach  of  Essex.  59B.  Battle  of  New- 
bury, ti.  I'-stablishes  a  garrison  ia  Reading, 
ti.  Applies  to  Ireland  for  assistance,  599. 
His  reply  to  the  otfer  of  metliatiou  made 
by  the  Scots'  commissioners,  i6.  Onlers  Or- 
niOQd  to  conclude  a  cessation  with  the  Irish 
rebels.  (VH.  Receives  troops  from  Ormood.  lA, 
A  vindication  of  his  innocence  as  to  the  Irish 
rebellion,  J79.  rwig.  Fndeavours  to  form  a 
parliament  at  Oxford,  io  opposition  to  that  at 
l^odon.  6<>l.  Circulates  privy  seals  for  loans, 
60e.  Solicits  a  ti-eaty,  lA.  Declaresthe  parlia- 
ment at  I^ondon  not  to  be  a  free  one.  or  entitled 


duces  Essex's  armyin  the  west. »A.  Isdefeated 
at  Kewbiiry,  id.  Makes  fresh  proposals  for  a 
treaty,  607-  Sends  commissionei-s  to  Uxbridge, 
6ti8.  His  offers  with  regard  to  church  govern- 
ment. lA.  His  offers  with  re^d  to  the  militia. 
I'A.  The  licentious  disposition  and  pmcticesof 
Ids  troops,  612.  Relieves  Chester,  613.  Takes 
Leicester.  lA.  Battle  of  Naseby,  lA.  Ts  de- 
feated, lA.  His  cabinet  of  lettei-s  seized,  and 
published  by  the  parliament,  ib.  Recalls 
Prince  Rupert's  commission  on  the  loss  of 
Bristol.  614.  Is  again  defeated  at  Chester.  lA. 
Retires  to  Oxford.  lA.  I^nl  Astley  defeated, 
615.  His  fortitude  under  his  disasters,  lA.  Is 
retused  a  treaty  by  the  parliament,  lA.  His 
commission  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  with 
re:»ard  to  Ireland,  li.  Glamorgan's  conduct. 
»A.  Justifieshimsclf  in  this  affair,  ii.  Retires 
from  Oxford,  and  puis  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots'  army  before  Newark,  617.  Is 
put  under  a  guard  by  them.  i*.  His  treatment 
by  the  preachei'S,  lA.  Is  obliged  to  order  his 
garrisons  to  surrender.  i6.  Receives  fresh 
proposals  from  the  pailiament  and  the  Scots, 
tA.    Is  delivered  up  to  the  Engiish  commis- 

618.  Js  conducted  to  HoKienby    «A. 
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ward  him.  6C2.    The  army  e 
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well    and    Ireton.    lA.     Is 
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His  conhnement  increased,  6?4.  FK™  ...  .,.,; 
Isle  of  Wight,  lA.  Intrusts  himself  to  Ham- 
mond the  sovemor,  who  lodges  him  in  Cans- 
broke  caslte.  lA.  N'egociates  again  with  the 
paHiamenl.  0e5.  The  parliament  votes  asainst 
all  further  treaty  with  him.  fi'^O.  Is  closely 
coufineH,  ih.  'J'he  Scots'  commissioneis  treat 
wiih  him  for  arming  Scotland  in  his  favour, 
lA.  A  fleet  in  the  Tiwr  declares  for  him.  6^7. 
Treats  wiib  commissioners  of  the  parliament 
sent  for  that  purpose,  r'A.  The  points  debated 
between  them.  6C8.  Is  again  seized  by  the 
army,  and  omfined  in  Hurst  Castle,  fiC9.  Is 
brought  to  London  to  be  tried.  6-10.  His  trial 
opened,  I  A.  His  speech  against  the  authorilv 
of  the  court. 611.  Is  conlemned.  lA.  Reflec- 
tions on  this  event,  lA.  His  behaviour  after 
sentence,  fi'l'i.  His  execution,  lA.  His  charac- 
ter, 6^J.  His  children.  615.  Inqutrv  into  the 
authemicilv  of  the  lam  Ba-ulili.  ib.  Character 
of  this  viorlc.  and  its  supt>osed  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  restoration  of  his  son.  I'A.  His  love 
for  the  fine  arts.  676.  His  pictures  and  furni- 
ture sold.  lA.  His  death,  how  first  resolved 
upon.  624.  Vindicated  from  the  charge  of  in- 
sincerity. 6S3. 
Chartei.  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Charles  I.,  is 
sent  by  his  father,  general  into  the  west,  614. 
Retires  over  to  Paris  to  his  mother,  ib.  lakes 
command  of  a  fleet  which  declares  for  the  king. 
657.  Is  proclaimed  kingbv  the  Srois.fi.'W).  Is 
obliged  to  remove  from  Holland. 6:t9.  Desires 
the  Scots'  commissioners  lo  attend  him  at  Bre- 
da, ib.  The  terms  projv.sd  to  him  there,  ib. 
His  treatment  on  landing  in  Scotland.  611. 
The  "leclaration  he  is  forced  to  publish,  6*2. 
Is  obligedjo  sign  twelve  articles  of  repent- 
ed 


lip,  but  I 


at  Scon*-,  lb.  Is  reproved  \>\ 
ministers  lor  his  £aM..ntrie5.i'A.  Is  delected  in 
an  attempt  («»  escape. 614.  Is  permitted  to  join 
the  ramp,  lA.  Marches  into  Englaml.  lA.  Is 
route<l  by  Cromwell  at  Worcester.  lA.  Secretes 
himself  at  BoKobel.  lA.  Travels  in  disiiuise 
Bristol.  615.    Takes    r«-fuge    with  Colonel 


rection  of  the  royalists  against  the  protector, 
,65*.  Is  lorcwl  to  retire  from  France.  (&b. 
tormsaleague  with  Philip  of  Spain,  and  keeps 
a  court  at  Bruges,  662-  His  reception  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  ministers,  at  the  treaty  oi 
the  Pyrenees,  6firt.  Sends  a  letter  to  Monk, 
6^*'}.  His  letter  delivered  to  parliament,  Ii73. 
He  is  proclaimed.  lA. 
Charles  1 1 .  is  reslorefl  by  parliament,  ^3.  The 
respect  shown  to  him  by  foreign  powers  on  this 
event,  ib.  [.ands  at  Dover.  t'A.  Hi.s  character 
and  pei'sonal  qualiticatiuiis,  67K.  Fonns  his 
min.^tiv.  ib.  R.-ttlernenl  of  the  stale,  lA.  I  he 
late    Mny-.   i  ir'-.  -    ,  r',  n   1    t..    <;iirrender.   on 

evclr^i.    :    ■  .     .   ,     .  - ['.As.es  an  act  of 

in<i.-:       ■  I    ;-  i      -tiled.  lA.     Re- 

stoiHf  -  ■■,  .  \  ■■  .1  ■  .  !,'iM.-v,  (VSO,  His 
reas.i;-  !.  :  ,.o,  :,,,^  ..  ,.  ,,..,,  lu  Scotland. 
OHl.  tif^tonsiht  iushi>ps  to  theirscats  in  par- 
li;*nieii'.  Ov.'.  All  military  authorit)-  surren- 
dered lo  hiin.  lA.  ibe  remilation  of  corpora- 
tions granted  to  him,  6HV  His  motives  for 
marning  Catharine  of  Portugal.  68».  Sells 
Dunkirk  to  the  French,  6ti5.  Issues  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence,  lA.  Is  attached  to  Hie 
calholicreliaiou.686.  Becomes  disgusted  with 
Clarendon,  667.  Is  ruled  bv  his  mistress,  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  lA.  "His  character  and 
conduct,  ib.  Demands,  and  obtains,  a  repeal 
of  the  triennial  act,  lA.  Sends  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  settlements,  ft^. 
Obtains  a  sum  from  the  city  of  Ixindon  for  the 
Dutch  war,  lA.  Declares  war  against  the 
t-  nited  Provinces.  689.  Endeavours  to  engage 
France  to  uuite  agaiust  the  Dutch,  lA.  Den- 
mark declares  against  hirti,  I'A.  Passes  the  five- 
niile  act.  690.  Alakesatlvauces  towanl  a  peace 
with  the  States,  692.  Treaty  of  Breda,  691. 
Banishment  of  Clarendon,  694.  Conclodes 
thetripleaniaoce,6y6.  J  reaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  ib.  Is  forced  t<i  pass  the  bill  agaiust  (he 
importation  of  Irish  cattle,  698.  As  also  the 
act  against  con*  enticles,  700.  Character  of  his 
cabal  ministry.  701.  The  counsels  instilled  into 
him  by.i'A.  Is  prevailed  on  to  desert  his  triple 
alliance,  and  to  teasue  with  France,  bv  his  sis- 
ter the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  702.  Is  influenced 
also  by  his  French  mistress,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  lA.  Pardons  Blood  for  his  attempt 
on  the  regalia,  and  promotes  him.  701.  Be- 
stows a  peerage  and  the  treasurer's  staff  on  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  for  his  expedient  of  shutlin^^ 


ved.    ib.     Decla 


act,  lA.  Martial  la 
war  against  tJie  Dutch,  lA.  His  reflecti. 
the  successes  of  I*wis  in  the  Ijjw  Countries. 
7o8.  His  demands  from  the  States,  ib.  His 
speech  to  parliament,  710.  His  declaration 
of  indulgence  opposed  bv  the  Commons,  ib 
Recalls  the  declaration,  711-  Prorogues  the 
parliament,  712  Asks  advice  of  parliament 
respecting  making  peace  with  the  Dutcli,  713. 
Peace  concluded,    lA.     Proof  of  his  entering 


for  restoiing  popery,  ib. 


,  lA. 

Temple's  free  remonstrance  to 

him,  714.  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  for 
taking  off  anticipations  of  his  revenue,  7i6. 
Suppresses  coffee-houses  bv  proclamation.  lA. 
Recalls  the  proclamation,  lA.  His  embarr^s-ed 
situation  at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Nirne- 
fiuen,718.  His  speech  to  parliament,  lA.  Is 
exhorted  by  parliament  to  suard  asain<it  the 
glowing  power  of  France.  719.  Request.-  sup- 
plies, and  pledses  his  honour  for  the  projver 
application  of  them,  lA.  Is  aditressed  by  the 
parliament  to  fonn  an  alliance  with  the  Males 
against  Francs,  ib.  Adjourns  the  parliament, 
tb  Secretly  signs  a  treaty  wilh  France,  and 
obtains  a  pension  from  that  court  ou  promise 
ot  his  neutrality,  720.  Receives  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  Newmarket,  ib.  Concludes  a  mar- 
nage  between  him  and  the  Princess  Mary,  ib. 
Concerts  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  prince, 
ib.  Sends  the  terms  to  Paris.  721.  His  instruc- 
tions to  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Temple 


!  France  to  peace.  lA.  'I  he  pai 


ih    the 
A.  Receives 


■epiy.  ib. 
Stales,  to 
lianient  still  distrustful  of  li 

passionate  address   trom    the   Commi ,  .„. 

Concludes  a  treaty  wiih  tlie  States  to  oblige 
Lewis  to  an  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
towns  in  Flandeis,  722.  His  conduct  in  regard 
tolhefreatyof  Nimeguen,  723.  Hisobserva- 
*i  the  complaints  made  of  lauderdal ' 


s  of  Sir  E'lmond- 

.     -  ,- ,  . — >, —  rh  to  parliament, 

tb.  Ridicules  the  popish  plot  privately,  730. 
Protects  his  queen  from  the  accusation  of 
Oates  and  Bedloe,  731.  Refuses  to  pass  the 
militia  bill.  ih.  His  private  contract  wilh 
L«wis,  for  the  peace  of  Nimesuen.  discovered 
by  Daubv's  letters,  in  the  Houseof  Commons. 
tb.  Dissolves  the  parliament  fo  screen  Danbv. 
732.  Is  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament  again 
for  money,  733.  Desires  his  bnilher  to  retire  be- 
.  ih.    Declares  the  illegitimacy  of  the 


lA.  I  he  pretension  compromised, 754.  Asserts 
his  intention  of  protecting  Dauby  airainsi  the 
resentment  of  the  Commons,  ih.  Chooses  a 
new  council  by  the  advice  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  tb.  A  list  of  the  new  council.  7W. 
Proi>ose5  to  parliament  limitatinnson  a  popish 
successor  to  the  crown,  ib.  Habeas  Corpus  act 
passed,  7%.  I  he  parliament  takes  advantage 
"'   '*      "  I'A.    Prorogues,  and  after 


of  bis  behaviour,  739.     Is  prevailed  on  by  th« 


1..1  ot  the  thhty-bfth  of  Eliz^tbelh,  745. 
solves  the  parliament,  and  summons  an- 
;r  to  meet  at  Oxford,  lA.  His  speech  to  the 
■  parliament,  lA.    Dissolves  it,  746.    Perse- 


ivhich  he  restored  the  charier, 


Gondii  

fA.  752.  Makes  profit  by  the  surrender  of  c 
por.dion  charters.  752.  How  he  escaped  the 
Rye-hoube  plot.  753.  His  motives  for  not 
spariug  Lord  Russel.  751.     Marries  the  L-idy 


758.    pies,  lb.    His  private  charac- 


Society  instituted  by  him,  7ai.  Why  unable  to 
encourage  literary  merit,  ib. 

Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  resign* 
Neustria  to  Rollo  the  Dane,  and  gives  him  his 
daughter,  31. 

the  Fair,  King  of  France,  the  ground.'^of 

his  dispute  with  Edward  1 1,  of  Enulaad,  16.3. 
Secretiv  countenances  the  conspiracy  of  his 
sisler,  Oueen  Isabella,  against  K^lward,  lA. 

.    Dauphin   of    France,   is    seduced    by 

Charles  Kiiiif  of  Navarre.  185.  Repents,  and 
betrays  Charles  into  the  hands  of  his  father 
John.  ib.  His  government  renounwd  on  his 
father's  captivity,  and  all  affairs  throw 


the    dishonoi 


able 


His  prudent  disposition  c 


Edward's  invasion, 

■  n  on   his   father's 

of  his  reigo.  ib. 


death,  189.     The   first 

Acknowledges  the  young  Count  de  Montford. 
Duke  of  Britany .  lA.  Is  engaged  by  the  Count  de 
'"        ■  ade  Peter.  King  of  Castile, 


>  Prince  Edward  to  Paris,  191. 


Transtamare  t 

I91X    SumiT    

Invades  the  English  provinces  in  France.  lA. 

VI,  of  France,  his  situation  compared 

with  Ihat  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  216. 
Disordeis  the  kingdom  became  subject  to,  from 
the  devolving  of  the  regal  power  on  the  Duke 


VII.  of  France,  his  character,  and  s 

tion  at  the  death  of  his  father,  223.     His 
tressed  situation  afrer  the  battle  of  Vern 

vered  from  his  despair  on  the 

Marches  into  Rhein: 

229.    His  volunteer  a .._ 

peace  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  An 
231.  His  advantages  in  the  war  with  the 
Fuglish,  232.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the 
Kiiglish,  I'A.    His  prudent  employment  of  this 


val»  234.     Re 


the 


-VIII 


;  of  France,  encourages  the 
r  lemings  m  their  opposition  to  his  father-in- 
law  Maximilian,  King  of  the  Romans,  266. 
Invades  Britany  by  invitation  of  the  barons, 
269.  Marries  the  Duchess  of  Britany,  271. 
Returns  the  daughter  of  Maximilian,  to  whom 
he  had  been  contracted,  ib.  Makes  peace  with 
Spain,  and  his  cessions  to  that  court,  272. 
Receives  Perkio  Warbec.aud  patroaizes  him, 
273.    Invades  Italy,  275. 

IX.  of  France,  his  mother,  Catharine  de 

Medicis,  appointed  Regent  during  his  mino- 
rity, .399.  See  Medicis.  League  of  Bavonne 
tor  the  extirpation  of  the  Hugonots,  410  Is 
forced  to  an  accommodation  wilh  the  Prince 
of  Coode.  431.  Concludes  a  second  accommo- 
dation with  the  Protestants,  432.  His  dissimu- 
ward    the     protestant     leaders,    4.35. 


Ma 


of 


.    ib.     The 

massacre  of  the  Hugonots  extended  to  the 
provinces,  lA.  Extorts  a  recantation  of  the 
protestant  religion  from  the  young  King  of 
Navarre,  and  Prince  of  Conde.  i*.  Calumni- 
ates the  Protestants  at  foreign  courts,  to  palliate 
these  barbarities,  ib.  436.  His  death  and 
character,  436. 
.  grandson  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 


of  Spain,  296.    Is 


,     _      .- J  the  kir^ 
chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  297. 

V.  Kmperor  of  Germany,  his  character 

compared  wilh  that  of  his  competitor  Francis 
I .  ot  France.  297.  His  extensive  dominions,  lA. 
Moti\esof  his  visit  to  Henry  VIU.,  lA.  Pays 
his  court  to  Cardinal  Wilsey.  ib.  A  second 
interview  between  him  .md  Henry,  at  Grave- 
lines.  e'.i8.  His  grams  fo  Wolsey,  lA.  Makes 
war  against  France,  /A.  His  exorbitant  de- 
mauils  from  Francis.  lA.  Concludes  an  alii- 
ante  with  the  Pope  and  Henrv,  against  Francis, 


eht  of  the 


'1  he  Duke  of  Bour> 
:  Francis,  and  enters  his  ser- 

■s  France,    and    takes  FoDt- 


ransom  of  Francis,  397-  Carries  Francis  to 
Madrid,  lA.  Visits  him,  /A.  Restores  Francis 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  ib.    His  hypocrisy  on 


INDEX. 


tlier 

sand  Kngland,  lA.     Ch^illenges  Fr 

to  siagle  romhal,  3oy.  Intimidates  the  Pope, 
310.  Peace  ot  Cambray  uith  Fmiicis.  314. 
Sultan  .solyman  conquers  Hungary,  and  be- 
sieges Vienna,  i6.  Makes  advances  toward  an 
accommodation  with  Henry,  3'24.  His  unsuc- 
cessful invasion  of  France,  li.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  Francis  for  ten  years,  331.  Asks 
ot"  Francis  permission  to  pass  tlirough  France 
to  the  Netherlands.  337-      Is  honourably   re- 


lates Henry  against  Francis,  and  concludes  an 
alliance  with  htm,  iS.  .HA.  His  remark  on 
Henry's  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  .^o. 


.-.  Invades  France  in  concert  with  Henry, 
M6.  Takes  St.  Disier.  347.  I  oncludes  a 
separate  peace  with  Francis,  tb.  His  conduct 
relating  to  thecouncil  of  1  rent,  357..    Hi: 


declic 


ward  the  princes 
for 


_     .  His 

e  with  the  Protector  Somer- 
set on  the  part  of  Edward  VI.,  365.  Is  re- 
duced to  erant  an  equitable  peace  to  the  pro- 
testants.  by  Maurice.  F.lector  of  Saxony.  376. 
Makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Metz,  li. 
Proposes  his  son  Phtlipas  a  husband  to  (Jueen 
Mary  of  Em^land,  lA.  His  reasons  for  stopping 
Cardinal  Pole  on  his  journey  to  England,  i6. 
Sends  over  a  large  sum  lo  bribe  Uie  Eoelish 
parliament,  378.  Instructs  Cardinal  Pole  to 
eihort  Mary  to  moderation  toward  her  protest- 
ant  subjects,  38*;.  Resigns  all  his  hereditary 
domiuions  (o  bis  son  Philip,  385.  Retires  to  a 
monastery  in  Estremadui-a.  »A.  His  employ- 
ment in  his  retreat,  ib.  His  character,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  ib. 
CkarUj.  King  of  Navarre,  some  account  of,  and 
his  character.  184.  Procures  Charles  de  la 
Cerda,  constable  of  France,  to  f^e  assassinated, 
and  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  i*.  185. 
John,  Kin?  of  France,  purchases  a  peace  with 
him.  185.  Seduces  the  Dauphin,  Charles, 
who  betrays  him  into  the  hands  of  his  father, 
t&.     Is  thrown  into  prison,  ib.     Escapes,  187. 


desist,  by  an  Englidi  andDutch  fleet.  668. 


Qlhatduchy,  177.  Besieges  the  Countess  de 
Mountfort  at  Hennetwone,  J78.  Is  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  by  the  arrival  of  succours  Irom 
England,  th.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Countess 
de  Mountfort.  ise.     Is  slainin  Britany.  189. 

,  King  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  enters  into 

a  defensive  alliance  with  France.  Spain,  Sar- 
dinia. &c..  1114.  And  another  with  the  empe- 
ror, the  Kinss  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and  the 
Dukeof  Parma,  11^7-  Succeeds  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  by  the  title  of  Charles  M..  King  of 
Spain.  1310.  Remarkable  settlement  by  him 
touching  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  and 
Sicilian  dominions.  1310.  His  wise  conduct, 
1336. 

■  XIT.,  King  of  Sweden,  invades  Zealand, 

905.  Defeats  the  czar  at  Nan.a,  9ti7.  rwie. 
And    the    King   of    Poland    at    Lissau.    921. 


He  returns  to  Sweden,  9^.  War  declared 
against  him  at  Hanover,  ih.  His  ministers  ar- 
rested in  England  and  Holland.  1007.  His 
death,  1010. 

— ' II..  Kins  of  .Spain,  bequeaths  his  domi- 

Dioos  to  the  Duke  of  Aojou.  90(5. 

,  Archduke  of  Austria,  declared  King  of 

Spain,  and  arriv^  in  England.  933.     Assists 


Emperor  by  the  name  of  Charles  VI.,  073. 
Treaty  of  Al-Kastadt,  between  him  and 
France.  992.  Treaty  of  Vienna,  between  him 
and  Philip  of  .Spain.  10C7-  His  minister's 
memorial  at  the  British  court,  1030.  Prelimi- 
naries between  him  and  Kngland.  ia31.  He 
resents  the  treaty  of  Seville.  Hi38.  I  reatv  be- 
tween him  ami  George  II.  at  Vienna,  1039. 
imo.  League  asainst  him  by  the  Kings  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  1M6.  Prelimi- 
naries between  bim  and  France,  105?.  His 
death,  lO&l. 

,  King  of  Sardinia,  effects  a  match  be- 
tween bis  eldest  son  and  one  of  the  Infantas  of 
Spain,  and  engages  in  a  defensive  alliance 
with  France,  Spain,  ic.  1114.  Accedes  to 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid,  between  the 
emperor,  Kiogof  Spain.  fit:c..  11^7. 

.Prince of  Tx>rraine, defeated  at  Czaslaw. 

10T3.  Harasses  Maillebnis  in  his  retreat.  1074. 
Defeats  the  Bavarians  at  Braunau,  1078. 
Passes  the  Rhine,  UTb4.  Defeated  at  Striegan 
and  S.ihr.  1067.  And  at  Koucoux.  1097-  De- 
feated nrar  Prague.  1203.  In  which  he  is  be- 
siegwl.  tt.  Harasses  the  rear  of  the  besiegei^ 
in  their  retreat.  1205. 

Charlts-tosrn,  in  South  Carolina,  described, 
1145. 

CAarmauth.  battle  tliere  between  the  English  and 


«K4. 

Chaiier  ot  liberties  granted  lo  the  English  by 
Heniy  I.,  62.  Review  of  this  charter,  63. 
Renewed  by  Stephen,  and  confirmed  by  Henry 
II.,  113.     rbe  Great  Charter,  called  Magna 


CAar/tf ,  gmnted  by  John,  114.  Tlie  principal 
heads  of  this  charter,  ib.  Recnarks  upon  it, 
115.  802.  Securities  for  the  fulfilment  of  it. 
115.  A  new  one  granted  by  Henry  III..  118. 
'Jhe  differences  between  this  charter  and  the 
Maffna  Charta  of  John.  ib.  A  contirmation  of 
it  by  Henry,  lA.  A  charter  of  forests  granted 
by  nim,  ib.  The  Great  Charter  renewed  and 
confirmed  by  a  parliament  at  Oxford.  120.     A 


borne,  and    by    Edward   I. 


atirmed  by  him  in  the 
his  return,  with  further 
securities,  I5l.  A  free  and  full  confirmation 
of  them  by  Edward  I.,  ib.  Above  twenty 
parliamentary  confirmations  of  the  Great 
Chatter,  granted  by  Edward  III.,  193. 

Chartres,  the  city  of,  besieged  by  the  Piince  of 
Conde,  431. 

Chateau  Oaillard  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy, 
described.  107.  Is  besieged  aud  taken  by 
Philip  of  France,  tb. 

Cambresis,  peace  of.  between  Philip  of 

Spain,  Henry  of  ir  "    "' 

England,  .394. 


and    Elizabeth  of 


Chaulrault.  the  Earl  of  Arran,  created  Duke 
of,  361.  Resigns  his  authority,  as  Regent  of 
Scotland,  to  the  queen  dowager,  388.  Inter- 
poses and  effects  an  accommodation  between 
the  queen  regent  and  the  Consregation  of  the 
Lord,  397.  Joins  the  CcngregatioTu,  ib.  Is 
discontented  at  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the 
Lord  Damley,  409.  Enters  into  a  conspiracy 
against  Mary  at  Stirling,  ib.  410.  Is  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  England,  410.  Is  pardoned  on 
condition  of  retiring  to  France,  lA.  Arrives 
in  London  during  the  conference  at  York,  but 
is  detained  by  Elizabeth  till  Murray's  return. 
4C2.  Lays  down  his  arms  on  the  detection  of 
Norfolk's  conspiracy,  435. 

Chmmxry,  what,  348,  note. 

Chedzconh,  John  Howe  created  I>ord,  IO67. 

Chelsea  PeTisumers,  a  bill  in  behalf  of,  1147. 

Cherbourg,  the  expedition  against.  1232.  The 
anillery  taken  there  exposed  at  London.  1234. 

Cherington,  bailie  there,  between  Waller  and 
Hopton,  603. 

Cherokee  Indians,  where  settled,  1145.  They 
espouse  the  British  interest,  II70.     A  body  of 


take  Fort  Loudoun,  ib. 

Chesapeak-hay  described,  1145. 

Chester,  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric,  333. 

Chesterjietd,  Stanhope,  Earl  of,  sent  ambassador 
to  the  Hague,  1033.  Resigns  his  office  of  lord 
steward  of  the  household.  1016.  His  speech  on 
the  play-house   bill,  IO06.    And    a?ainst   the 


the  :    ,      . 

tinualion  of   the  penaltie 

Declared    Lord- Lieutenant  of   Ireland.  1086. 

Resigns  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  1104. 


Scotland.  1002,  1003.  Arrives  in  Scotland, 
1004.  Retires  to  France,  ib.  Received  with 
royal  honours  at  Madriil,  1015.  His  declara- 
tion, loe4.  He  secures  Thompson,  warehouse- 
keeper  to  the  charitable  corporation,  1042. 
Proclaimed  King  in  several  parts  of  Scotland 
and  Ijigl^d,  1090. 1092. 
■ J  the  younger,  his  charac- 


Fith  him  or  his  brother 
enacted  treason,  tb.  He  embarks  for  Scotland, 
10H9.  Where  he  is  joined  by  several  of  the 
natives,  1090.  Takes  possession  of  Edinburgh, 
I*.  Gains  the  battle  of  Presion-pans,  ib.  Re- 
duces Carlisle.  1092.  Penetrates  as  far  as 
Derby,  which  occasions  a  geneial  consterna- 
tion at  London,  ib.  His  retreat  to  Scotland. 
ib.  The  progress  of  his  followers  during  his 
expedition  into  England,  1093.  Invests  the 
rastle  of  Stirling,  ib.  Worsts  Hawley  at  Fal- 
kirk, I*.  Takes  Inverness,  1093.  Defeated  at 
(  ulloden,  1094.  His  magnanimity,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  Scots  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
situation,  1095.  Pursued  in  his  return  to 
France,  ib.  Arrested  at  Paris,  1113.  Re- 
ceived with  great  honours  at  Avignon.  lA. 

Cheiert,  M..  sent  under  M.  dEtrees  into  Ger- 
many. 1200.  Assists  io  passing  the  Weser. 
and  in  taking  Minden,  \^q.  Defeated  by 
(Jeneral  Imhoff  at  Meer,  124?. 

Cherreiise,  Duke  of.  takes  possession  of  Hanover 
as  governor.  1208. 

Chtld.  Sir  Josiab,  his  account  of  the  great  in- 


eof  \ 


atth  j 


rthe 


Chivalry,  the  passion  for. 


n  trod  I  iced 


,  Brigadier,  bis  behavi{ 


Ckugntiet,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies. 

i'-a«. 
Church,  the  power  of  the,  in  the  times  of  the 

Anglo-Norman  kings,  801.    '1  he  authority  of. 

detached    from    the    state,    by    the   ill-judged 

policy  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ib.    EsUmate 
■    ■  "         ign  of  Henry  IV.,  213. 


Proposal 

from  popery.'  see  Ref 


ceming  the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  814. 
Church  of  England,  disputes  about  its  danger. 

948,  970. 
Churchill,  Captain,  distinguishes  himself  in  the 

French    army    against   the    imperialists.  717. 

Joins  the  Prmce  of  Orange  on  his  invasion  ot 

England,  776. 
Circuits,  by   itinerant  justices,    established    by 

Henry  li.,  92. 
Cities  in  England,  the  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the 

Norman  conquest,  789.   See  Corpot 

;io-No 


Ciiil  s 


ety,  the  adv; 


s  modelled  by 
npartson 


of  barban         „       , . 
Claims,   a  court  of,  erected  for  the  division  ot 

lands  in  Ireland,  6^8. 
Clcncarty,  M'Garly,  E^rlof.laken  inCork,S15. 
Clanrtcarde,  Earl  of,  lorms  a  combination  among 

the  Irish    catholics,    and    drives  (he    Nuncio 
out  of  the  island,  6.37.     Invites  Or- 


Clarence,  Lionel  Duke  of,  second  s 

UL.abriefviewofhislife,  192. 
-,  Ihoraas  Duke  ot.  son  of  Henry  IV., 

214.    Attends  his  brother  Henry  V.  to  France. 
'----.         .     .  at   the    battle   of 

,  George    Duke  of.  second    brother  to 


subsequent  operations,  ib.  247. 
ttaises  men  in  conjunction  with  Warwick,  but 
despairing  of  success  disbands  them,  aud  (lies 
to  t  ranee,  tb.  Secretly  reconciled  to  his  brother 
Edward,  248.  Deserts  with  his  forces  from 
Warwick.  250.  Hindered  from  marrying  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy,  by  his  brother  Edward, 

252.  Prosecution  and  execution  of  two  of  his 
friends,  Burdet  and  Stacy,  tb.  Confined  and 
tried  for  his  reflections  00  these  proceedings, 

253.  Drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  ib.  Re- 
flections on  the  unfortunate  fate  of  his  chil- 


...  Qcellor,  bis 

character  as  an  historian,  677-  Persuades 
Charles  II.  to  disband  the  r'-publican  army, 
680.  His  charitcter  and  influence  with  the 
king,  ib.  His  daughter  married  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  lb.  Is  impeached  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  686.  Causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  his  credit  with  the  king,  687.  '1  he 
;  of  his  fall  inquired  into.  693.    The  great 


al  takei 


ihii 


npeached  by  the 


.  __  Retires  to  Calais,  aud  writes 
from  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords,  ih.  Is 
banished,  and  composes  his  history  of  the  civil 


plot  to  restore  King  Ja' 


J  Roche 


Clavering.  Colonel,  attends  General  Hopsnn  lo 
the  West  Indies.  ICai.  His  operations  at 
Guadaloupe,  1286.  Sent  express  to  England. 
1C8«. 

C/aifpok,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
her  chai'acter  and  death,  663. 

Clement,  V..  Pope,  the  order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars abolished  by  bim,  166. 

Vll.ofthe  family  of  Medici s,  elected 

to  the  papacy,  3a3.  Grants  to  Wolsey  the  le- 
gantine  commission  for  life,  ib.  Gives  Francis 
I.  of  France  a  dispensation  from  tulhlling  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  .307-      Rome  sacked   by  the 


from  CatharineofAnagon, 310.    Causes 
.  hesitation  in  that  affair,  ib.    His  cha- 
intimidated  by  the  1 


Is  instigatetl  by  the  con- 
tremities  against  Henry, 
n,  ib.  318.  .Is  disgusted 
!a°ues  with  Francis,  ib. 
nted  an  accommodation 
nounces  sentence  against 
which  he  after^vards  re- 
uthority  renounced    by  the 


[Vocation     and    parli; 


319. 


-,  Jacques,  assassinates  Henry  III.  of 

id  Urbanists,  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.  208. 
Clements,     Captain,    assists    in     defeating    M. 


n'lga  of  Ilenr.v  II.,  77.  I'heir  Artifices  to 
obraiu  money,  "8.  ClHim  hq  ext-inptinti  inmi 
the  civil  mn^istnite,  79.  Euonnities  com- 
mitted by,  it.  how  Ihcy  evtul«<l  tlie  celibHcy 
ei\join«d  them,  110.  Uenections  on  their  C4Sc, 
i&.  By  whttt  titles  they  obtaintHl  s««(s  in  the 
ancient  feudal  tuirliaments,  7i>6.  1)1  use  as 
mediators  in  disputes  Ustween  the  kings  nml 
their  bMTOus,  ISu.  Italiun,  itn  estimate  ot  tlie 
VHlue  of  their  benehces  in  Eiiuland.  in  the 
early  part  oi  tlie  reign  of  Henry  111.,  ie.1. 
DepVixed  of  ttll  protection  from  tli«  laws,  hy 
Edward  1.  on  tlieir  refusal  to  fimni  him  sup- 
plies, U9.  1  he  bad  circumsluiices  to  which 
they  were  reduccii  by  this  exclusion,  lA.  Are 
retfuced  to  conipliHncf>.  i4.  A  view  of  the  su()- 
plies  granted  by.  to  Edward  I.,  15*.    Why  as- 


ihe  right  of  iMxiutf  their  revenues  resigned  (o 
parliament.  6H8.  Parodual.  obtain  the  right  ot 
voting  at  elections,  lA.  Are  Jealous  of  Kins 
William's  proceedin?s.RC3.    Thev 


CUrep^  reformed,  in  Srotland,  their  ctoss  be- 
haviour to  Mary,  on  herairival  in  Scotland, 
39y.  Are  rule*l  in  this,  by  John  Knox,  tb. 
1  he  real  cause  of  their  ill-humour,  403.  See 
A'mdx,  He/ormaium,  Assemb/tf,  CongregatiorCof 
the  Lord,  Ecclttia$tical  Commission,  and  Scot- 
Und. 

,  of  the  church  of  Rome,  their  authority 

an4l  union  dangerous  to  the  civil  macistnite, 
SfO.  But  the  eutouragemenl  of  tlie  fine  arts  in 
soiite  measure  ouing  to  them.  ib.  See  Indtii- 
ffCTif^y.  Luther,  and  Heformatiim. 

C/er/nont,  a  council  called  there  by  Pope  Martin 
II.  to  resolve  on  a  holy  war,  58. 

,  Lord,  taken  and  imprisoned,  96S. 

,   Count  de,  supersedes  the    l>uc   de 

Richelieu,  1245.  t'imis  the  troops  in  a  de- 
plorable condition,  ib.  He  abandonsll; 


Kbit 


KefrcHts 
harassed  in  their  i 
1216.  Detaches  : 
St.  Gei 
velt,  ib. 
de  Con 


Cteielaad,  Duchess  of, 
her  character  and  influence  ov 

Clifford,  Sir  llob«-rt,  en-a^es  i 
of  Perkin  Warbec.  27-1.  I 
Henry  VII.  to  betray  his  se( 
spy  upon  him,  ib.  Returns 
accuses  Sir  William  Stanley,  i 
ib. 


ib.     His 


to  Charles  IT., 
er  the  king.  687. 
1  the  iinpostuie 
revailed   on   by 

o  f-ngland,  and 


yinfcn.  Lord,  commands  Queen  Mary's  fleet 
for  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Briiany,  3b9. 
Lamls  at  Conquet.  but  is  driven  off.  ib.  Is 
appointed  one  of  the  commi!isioners  to  inqui 


,isits    Kngland,    II71. 


taking  CalcutU.  1198.  Defeats  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  ib.  Co-operates  with  the  Admirals 
W'atson  and  Pocm-ke  in  the  reduction  of  Chan- 
derna^ore,  ib.  Worsts  the  T<abob  a  second 
time,  and  concurs  inde(>osing  liim,  1199.  His 
measures  to  defeat  the  Dutch  hostilities  in  the 
river  of  Bengal.  1599. 
Ciiuter-Seren,  the  <-onvention  of,  1208.  Disputes 
concerning  i(,  1219.  1243.     Disapproved  both 


Cobkam,  Sir  John  Ohicastte,  Lonl,  his  character 
as  head  of  the  Lol).irfls.  1\b.  Singled  out  as  a 
victim  by  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
■'     '■--'— ice  betwf'- . -u_  .  __     , 

.  Lonl.  condemned,  but  pardoned,  for  a 

conspiracy  agaii 


dismissed   trom  his  regiment, 


,1th,  616.    Great  i 


oJ.  997.  .       _  _      .      . 

1047.     Restored  tobisoflice.  1UB6. 
Cochran,  Sir  John,  arrested,  841. 

,    Mr.,  taken  into  custody.  lOM. 

Coekbum,  Mr.,  one  of  the  Scottish  deputies  to 

represent  Ihe  erievances  of  the  Union.  99<>. 
Codrtngion,  Colonel,  ravages  the  island  of  Gua- 

daloupe.  9r«. 
Cofftt'fumjfs.A  prurlamation  for  the  suppression 

of,  710.     Jhe  pnx-lamation  suppressed,  th. 
Ctnffny,  Mareschal  de,  defeats  lite  Anstrians  at 

Parma.  1019- 
Cain,  Sweilish  bullion  impnrte<J.and  good  mno«'y 

coined.  :169.    Isreipilated  bv  Queen  Blixabcth, 

J2 


Coke,  Sir  Edward,  a  curious  passase  from  his 
Institutes,  rclatini^  to  the  suppiession  of  the 
mouHSteries,  3i3,  m.te.  Queen  Elizabeths 
haughty  treatment  of  hiin  when  speaker  ot  the 
ll.iu«  ot  Commons.  471.  His  severe  treat- 
nii^nt  of  the  Karl  of  Essex,  482.  Grossly 
abuses  Sir  Walter  lUleigh  on  his  trial.  493. 
lsordere<i  by  lames  to  prosecute  the  murderers 
ot  Sir  1  homas  Overbury,  3(.:8. 

Cxlberf,,  an  aUempt  ui  onhy  the  Ri 


1278. 

Colchester  is  forced  to  capitulate  to  Fairfax  and 
Ireton,  629- 

Cote,  Colonel,  covers  the  retreat  of  Colonel 
\Villian>s's  detachment  at  Lake  George,  M53. 

Coleman,  is  an'ested,  and  his  papers  seized,  on 
account  of  the  popish  plot.  728.  Dis<'overies 
made  bv  his  lettei~s,  1^.  Is  tried  and  executed, 
732. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  Boulogne,  .3t».  Defends  St.  Qumtm 
against  the  Spanish  army,  387.  The  town 
taken,  ib.  Forms  a  scheme  for  the  taking  of 
Calais,  whith  is  executed  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  ih.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  prolest- 
;ls  the  protestant 


ot  V. 

Cohngbrnrne,   William,    executed    for  a  distich 

.t^aiiist  l.itbard  HI.,  239- 
College,  a  joiner,   his  extraordinary  tiial,  and 

execution.  7'17. 
Cvlling:cood,  Captain,  engaires  two  French  fri- 

aatf'S.  and  takes  one  of  them,  1278. 
CdAjj^u.  Clement  Augustus.  Elector  of,  concludes 

a  suhsidiary  tieatv  with  England,  1119.  W  bich 

he  rtnouncfs.  1125.    Protests  against  electin;; 

the  Archduke  Joseph   Kin^'  of  the    Itomans, 

1128.    E^iMuses  the  French  interest,  1154.    His 


tlie  diet  at  Ralisbon  c 

nji  (he  behaviour  of  the  Prussians,  and  niutuii 
ernmiiiation  between  him  and  the  Elector  t 
Hanover.  \Mt. 


CoLmies  settled  by  the  English  in  America,  818. 
See  America.  Are  peopled  by  the  restraints 
imposed  on  dissenters,  783.  Their  charters 
recalled  by  .lames  \\.,ib. 

Colonna.  Prosper,  the  Spanish  general,  defends 
IMilan.  asaiust  the  French  invasion  under  the 
Admiral  Bonnivet,  3m. 

Colville,  \jon\,  commodore  at  Halifax,  I.'ISO. 
Sails  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  1332. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  his  first  voyage  for  dis- 
covery of  the  western  worhl.  285.  Sent  his 
brother  Bartholomew  to  England  to  make  his 
proposals  to  Henry  VII.,  lA.  ,How  Henry 
Was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  ib. 

Combat,  single,  trial  by.  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  how  instituted,  790.  801. 

Commerce,  a  view  of  the  stale  of.  during  the 
Anelo-Korman  kin?s.  801.  Remarks  on  the 
sUte  of.  during  the  reisn  of  Henry  III..  135. 
Industry,  and  stale  of,  in  tht  reign  of  Edward 
111..  1U4.  State  of,  durins  the  reian  of  Henry 
IV..  214.  Hesulations  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Henrj-  VII  .284.  Great  extension  of,  in  this 
reign,  ib.  The  privileges  of  the  merchants  of 
the  still-yapl  taken  away,  369.  .A  treaty  of, 
made  with  Guslavus  Ericson,  ib.  State  of, 
duriiiit  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  .390.  The  great 
oppression  of,  by  Ihe  enormous  grants  of  mono- 
polies by  Oueen  Marv,  4J«.  Slate  of.  during 
Ihe  reign  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  8'(7.  Eslahiish- 
nient  of  the  East  India  company,  8C*8.  1  rade 
with  Muscovy  opened,  ib.  lurkev  contpany 
erected.  %b.  In  Ihe  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  almost  wholly  monopolized  by  ex- 
,  41>6.    A  decay  of  shipping 


•\'An.   8I7.     Exports  and    imports.  818. 
Slate  ot.  during  thereien  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
succeeding    commonwealth,    675.     Great    in- 
after  the  restoration,  783.    Treaty 


Committee  of  safety,  formed  by  the  officers  after 


of  Edward  III.,  iy5. 

Common-praper  book,  composed  by  a  committ'-c 
of  bishops  and  divines,  362.  In  what  respects 
It  differed  from  the  old  mass-book,  363.  Is 
revised,  368.  Is  authorized  by  parliament, 
370.    See  Lilurffp,  and  Rejormalion. 

Commons,  the  tirsi  efforts  towards  sending  repre- 
sentatives of.  to  parliament.  126.  Itegin  to 
assemble  separate  from  the  Peers,  127.  Re- 
monMrate  against  the  ttela>s  of  the  council  ot 


barons,  ih.  Appeal  to  Prince  Edward,  ib. 
'  1  he  House  of.  regularly  formed  by  tlie  Earl  of 
Leicester,  with  the  admission  uf  membei-sfix)m 
boroughs.  132.  Further  regulations  with  re. 
sped  to  the  representatives  ot  counties,  146. 
1  he  real  eifoch  of  the  ilouse  of,  ib.  1  he  elec- 
tiou  of  npresenlativtrs  considered  as  a  hard* 
ship  both  by  thera  and  their  constituents,  ib. 
I  he  gradual  increase  of  their  influence  on  go- 
vernment. 147.  XeMise  granting  supplies  lor 
the  expedition  of  I'.dvsard  11  [.  against  France, 
174.  Ihe  consequence  they  arrive  lo  in  his 
rei^n,  iy:5.  Lawyers  frequently  excluded  the 
Mou>.e  at  this  lime,  tb.  Choose  a  speaker  for 
Ihe  hrst  time,  196.  Petition  the  Ix>rds  to  ap- 
point a  council,  &c.  d.irim:  the  minority  of 


Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Sutlolk.  1it9-  1  hei 
proceedings  against  Kichard's  mini6iry,  2U0. 
1  heir  compliance  10  Ihe  king  on  the-  crushing 
of  (ilourester's  faction,  202.  lnii>eacli  Kilz- 
Allan,  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury,  i&.  Petition 
for  an  act  to  check  the  clergy  in  eludmg  the 
mortmain  act,  208.  Their  importance  swaHy 
incr*-ased,  213.  Insist  on  an  answer  to  their 
peiifions  before   they   make   any  grants,   1*. 


wn.  I*.  Adv 
i  the  temporalities  of  the  church, 
ib.  "Scheme  fonned  by  them  from  an  estimate 
of  Ihe  ecclesiastical  revenues.  1*.  Apply  lor 
a  mitigation  of  the  statutes  against  Lollards,  ib. 
Impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  236. ;  a 
second,  ib.  'I'einuer  of  the  House  which  met 
on  the  assertion  ot  the  Duke  oi  York's  preifo- 
sions.  2.38.  Address  the  king  to  remove  cerlani 
peers  from  his  presence,  tb.  Their  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  church 
of  Rome.during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  S49. 
Petition  for  Ihe  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, brother  to  Edward  IV.,  25:*.  Their 
grants  to  Henry  Vlll.  at  the  instabce  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey.  and  their  speaker  Sir  Thomas 
More.  303.  The  arbitrary  speech  of  Henry  to 
Edward  Montague,  a  member,  ib.  note.  'Iho- 
nii*s  Cromwell. a  member,  warmly  defends  his 
patron.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  against  the  charge 
of  Ihe  Peers.  313.  Pass  several  bills  to  restrain 
the  impositions  of  the  clergy,  1^.  £xtiaonli- 
nary  speech  of  a  member  on  the  subject  of  re 
ligion,  ib.  Complain  to  the  kins  of  the  reHec- 
t ions  cast  on  them  by  Fisher.  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. 314.  Grant  the  king  a  disclian:e  of 
his  debts,  tb.  Petition  for  indemnity  from  ihe 
statute  of  provjsors,  Sl6.  Prefer  a  complaint 
to  Ihe  king  against  the  oppressions  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  ib.  Deject  a  bill  framed  by  the 
king,  respecting  his  right  of  wardships,  Sec,  ib. 
"    iiply  with  an  act  relating  to  the  p<KSession 


Henrv  supulies.  but  very  reluctantly.  3.%. 
Pass  t'he  hill  for  Cmmwell's  death  unwillingly, 
ib.  Petition  the  king  to  lay  the  case  of  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  before  the  con- 
,  .339-    Pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against 


ember,  in  Cornwall,  for  bringing  1 
conceriiin?  tin,  .352.  Lord  Seymour  attainte<l, 
362.  Alter  a  bill  against  treason,  passed  by 
the  Lonls,  ami  pass  anoth«T,  370.  Beject  a 
poor  bill,  framed  bv  the  Lords,  and  pass  an- 
other, lb.  Refuse  tb  pass  the  aitaiiiderof  Ton- 
stal.  Ristiopof  Durham, or  to  ratify  the  altain- 
tler  of  Somerset,  tb.  A  new  election  of.  under 
Northumberland's  infinence,S7l.  Grant  sub- 
sidies to  the  king.  ib.  Itemonstrate  against 
Mary  marrying  Philip  of  Spain,  and  are  dis- 
solved for  it,  376  A  new  election  under  Mary 
and  Gardiner's  influence.  379.  Some  members 
punished  tor  seo-ssion,  380.  I  heir  reason  tor 
refusing  a  subsidy  lo  the  oneen.  ;W4.  Grants 
made  by  a  new  House  to  the  queen,  .388.  Op- 
pose the  act  confinning  the  t^ui  '-  *  '-  -- 
prantoft  '       '       '      '^"" 


■en,  lb.    Vo 


I  subsidy  and  other  grants 


I  Elizabeth,  393.  -Address  her  to  niaki 
choice  of  a  husband,  ii  Kepeat  this  address, 
406.  Are  stopped  by  Elizabeth  in  their  de- 
bates concerning  (he  settlement  of  the  succes- 
sion, 412.  Furihei  cN-liiAtes  on  this  subject,  ib. 
Her  speech  al  dissttlvintr  lhein,f*.    Strickland 


the  House,  ib.  Yelverton's  free  speech  on  Ihe 
occasion,  ib.  Further  debates  on  this  matter. 
ib.  Strickland  restored  to  the  House,  ift.  Are 
checked  by  Ihe  I/inIs  in  debating  of  mattersof 
religious  information,  ib.  Speechi-s  on  the 
<jne*n'3  preron^ti.e.  orcasion.-d  by  BeU'.s  mo- 


,;i:i  ;::■:•, "."m^;^'™;'!?^ 


bribe  given  to  a  in;.\r  ,      ,  .  1,  with 

the  probable  reason  i -1    j'     1    1.  -  \'i,lress 

the  queen  for  the  Dukt  >i  \'  1  i-ik  -  ■  -rrution. 
431.  Apply  to  the  qnren  for  ttie  trial  and 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot.*,  ib.  Pass 
two  bills  for  regulating  ecclesiastical  ceremo- 
nies, but  are  checked  by  the  queen,  ib.  435. 
Speech  of  Peter  Wenlworih,  in  favour  of 
lit>erty,  440.  Behaviour  of  the  House  on  this 
occasion,  tb.  Oppose  cnrroachmenis  of  Uie 
uptker  tiouae,  ib.    Appoint  a  general  fast,  at 


..,  „, t* ecclesiasticHl  cotnmission, 

li.  Are  proliibiterl  liy  l!»e  queen  from  Uiter- 
meitdliii^  with  ecclesii  '     *"  '""      *" 

checked  in  tlivn 

veynace.M.    "IK,  ^ , 

requests  of  Sir  tdward  Coke,  speaker,  471- 
Peter  SV'entwoith  resumes  llie  subject  of  the 
succession,  i^.  He  aud  sei  eral  others  sent  fo 
prison.  t&.  Treatment  of  Morrire  foroppnsinjr 
abuses  of  ecclesiasti*  al  |K)Wfr.47C.  Yelverton 
a  lawyer  diosen  speaker,  476.  Grant  supplies 
to  the  queen,  lA.  l>ispute  about  tonus  with 
the  Lords,  id.  Kxtrsonlinary  assertions  of  the 
regal  prerogative  lu  the  debates  concernm? 
monopolies,  48U.  1  he  abject  atknowiedjiments 
of  the  House,  on  the  queen's  prnmise  to  cancel 
the  most  oppressive  ot  tiie  patents,  439.  Gri«nt 
the  q-Jeen  an  extraonlinary  s.ipul>.  il>.  Ka- 
virw  of  the  practice  of  the  chaiicellurs,  in  issu- 
iiiK  new  writs  to  supply  the  places  of  members, 
■whom  thev  judged  incapatile  uI  attemling.  494. 
Voles  of  fhe  House  on  this  -.rcHsion.  i6.  In- 
quiry into  the  question,  wlirlli^r  an  outlaw  can 
be  chosen  a  infmbtr,  lA.  b^^ioie  Mr  I  raiKis 
C:oo.U'm  to  his  seat,  uhj.h  h^.i  been  .  arated 
by  the  chancellor  on  account  nf  his  nutlawry. 
495.  llefuSB  a  conference  « ith  the  Lords  on 
this  affair,  ib.  Are  commanded  by  the  kine  to 
confer  with  the  judges,  i*.    Spirited  dwbates  on 


_     -.  .  __  n'ard  popish  i 

cusrtnts7  and  l«-ni(v  ttTward  scrupulous  pro- 
lestaiit  cieri;yiiien,butare  checked  bv  the  kins, 
iA.  Order  their  journals  to  he  resularly  kept, 
if>.  Itefuse  to  supply  the  king's  nt-cessities, 
5i)l.  [letleclions  on  tlieir  conduct.  i/>.  I  heir 
views  extend  to  estaMish  the  consUtiition  rn 
freer  principles  than  formerly.  Sii*:.  Attempt 
to  check  the  rejjal  preroaative  in  ecclesiastK  al 
affairs,  503.  Remonstrate  ai-amst  the  hiph- 
coinmission  court,  ib.  Aie  alarmed  ^t  repnrls 
of  thekins's  influence  in  elections.  5(17.  Dis- 
pute the  king's  power  of  levying  money  by  his 
prerogative.  lA.  Are  dissolved  in  anger,  and 
some  of  the  members  imprisoned,  lA,  Grant 
supplies  to  assist  the  Flector  Palatine,  .515. 
jMaKearepresenlation  of  grievances  to  the  kins, 
ib.  Impeach  Uie  Lord  Ch^nrellnr  Rarnn.  ,/>. 
Remonstrate  to  the  king  in  lavourof  the  Klectnr 
Palatine,  and  against  the  Spanish  mauh.  tb. 
Are  reproved  by  the  king,  tb.  Hemonstrate 
again,  517-  The  king's  speech  to  their  cornmit- 
tee.  ib.  Protest  auainst  the  kina's  denial  of 
their  privileges,  ib.  1  his  protestation  torn  out 
of  their  journals  by  the  kins,  (A.  Are  dissolved 
and  the  refractory  members  punished,  tb.  The 
arguments  urged  by  both  ^larties  concernins 
the  disputes  between  the  king  and  them,  lA. 
Vote  supplies  fnr  a  Spanish  war.  5C3.  Im- 
peach the  I- arl  of  Middlesex,  lA.  Inquiryinto 
the  cause  of  the  small  supply  sranted  by  them 
in  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I  .  5C6. 
Their  leaders  and  their  vie«s.  .5'77.  Continue 
obstinate  in  denying  further  supplies,  notwith- 
standing  the    kiny"'*    "■"" 


598.  A  supply  voted,  hut  its  i)assiiiL'  into  a 
law  postponed.  529-  Impeach  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  lA.  Jhe  two  memliers  who 
managed  this  impeachment  imprisoned  by  the 


Ko 


of  toonase  and  poumlaye.  5*1.      Attack 

'     ism.  I'A.    An  allusion  made  use  of  by 

member,  542.      First  appearance  of 


John  F.ltiot  reads  a  remonslrauce  asainsl  these 
duties,  ib.  The  speaker  fon  ibiy  hchl  in  the 
chair  till  a  remonstrance  is  framed  and  passed. 
lA,  Are  dissolved,  lA.  Memb<-rs  jjunisned,  ib. 
The  complexion  and  reasoidng  of  the  House 
in  the  fourth  parliament,  now  summoned  alter 
eleven  veara'  interval.  557-  The  substance  of 
Pym's  speech.  558.  Enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  grievances,  lA.  Resent  the  interposition 
of  the  I  ords.  (A.  Summary  of  the  arguments 
UfL'ed  by  the  court  and  popular  paities,  ib. 
Are  abruplly  dissolved,  559.  Strafibrd  im- 
peached by.  in  the  long  parliament.  50*^.  Im- 
K"arh  Airhbishop  Laud,  lA.  Impeach  the  I/trd 
eeper  Finch,  to.  Vote  several  proceedings 
«f  lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenanis  of  coun- 
ties, illegal,  and  the  parties  exercising  their)  de- 
linquents, tor  assessing  ship-money,  ib.     She- 


INDEX. 


and  poundage  lined,  tb.    The  star-chamber 
hi'-h-coinniission  courts  condenmed,   lA, 
cirse  the   judges  for    thiir   delerminatic 
ii.....K.Ur>'e  (riul    i^Ai      K.vnel  monooolis 


of  the  star-chamber 
on  Prynne  and  others,  tb.  'J  he  rapi<l  pi  ogress 
of  their  regulati  ns,  565.  Aiiree  to  pay  the 
Scots  army.  lA.  Begin  to  ati.ick  episcopal  au- 
thority. 5r>6.  Harass  the  clei;;y.  lA.  \  "te  a 
removal  of  all  catholics  from  the  arm>  .  5[.7. 
Make  limitetl  grants  of  tonnage  and  pnundw^e. 
$b.  Frame  a  bill  for  triennial  parliaments, 
which  is  passed.  56H.  Pass  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford,  571.  Form  a  protestation, 
and  order  it  to  be  signed  by  llie  whole  nation, 
572.  Are  offended  at  the  kinc'suiterposit!onliir 
Strafford,  lA.  Disliand  the  l-ii„!i^!^  'in  I  s.  ms 
armies  on  tlie  king's  joui  n-v  r  .  -.  ■  c  i.  .  >,  4. 
Insist  on  the  reduction  of  it,.       :  I 

by  Strafford  torediice  the  "■'    '  '  ':      ■  — 

their  being  hired  by  the  Sj..ii,i   i    -  i  i-  tr 

zeal  for  the  presl'yteriaii  .Ii^m  i  iin.-,  .■,  ■'  <■  \>-- 
dit  the  report  of  the  Irish  [llK^  .i.  :■  i"  i.-  '■;  ;i  r- 
ed  by  the  king.  lA.  An  a.  c  tint  .1  v  -  .  .iMui 
remonstrance  rranied  bv  ''"■  -i.  ■■"       1'    -■  '!>" 

up  to  the  Lords.  lA.  Heasoning  or  the  iMiiie^ 
on  both  sides  with  regard  to  it,  (A.  Present  the 
remonstrance  to  the  king  on  his  return.  581. 
Pass  the  bill  for  pressing  soldiers  for  Ireland, 
582.  1  he  interposition  of  peers  in  elections  de- 
clared to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  lA.  '1  he ir 
proceedings  against  the  bishops.  lA.  Declare 
to  the  Lords  an  intention  of  rekclins  their  au- 
thority, if  opposed  by  them,  io.  Exciteappre- 
hensioos  in  the  people.  581.  Impeach  the 
bishops,  who  sign  a  protestation,   ib.     Five 


naoded  by  the  king  in  person,  lA.  Adjourn 
the  House  on  this  occasion,  lA.  Order  a  com- 
mittee to  sit  in  Merchant-Taylors'-Hall,  iA, 
The    accused  members   lake  their  scats, 


Messages  between  them  and  the  king,  lA.  F.n- 
courage  petitions  from  the  ccnimon  people.  lA. 
Impeach  the  attorney-general,  and  prosecute 
their  plan  of  the  militia,  586.  Form  a  maga- 
zine at  Hull,  and  appoint  Sir  John  Hotham 
governor,  ib.  Appoint  governors  of  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Tower,  lA.  Warn  the  kingdom 
to  prepare  for  a  defence  ayainst  papists  and 
ill-affected  persons,  iA.    Appoint  all  the  lieu- 


..  vote  for  bringins  the  king  to  a  trial,  6:H). 
This  vote  beins  refused  by  the  Lords,  they 
pass  an  ordinance  for  bringing  him  to  trial  by 
their  own  authority,  iA.  Vote  the  House  of 
l.ords  useless,  and  abolish  monarchy,  634. 
t{»-.idmil  some  of  the  secluded  members,  6,t6. 
N  ame  a  council  fo  carry  on  the  administration 
of  government.  iA.  I'.nlarge  the  laws  of  hieh 
treason.  6.%.  Dissolution  of.  by  Cromwell, 
(Mg.  Retrospect  of  their  pr^ceedinss,  tb. 
Character  of  Barebone's  parliament.  651.  In 
the  protector's  parliament,  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  House  of  Lords  summoned  by  him, 


_i  letter  from  Charles  II. 

a  committee  to  answer  it,  iA.  the  king  pro- 
claimed, iA.  Vote  presents  to  the  king  and  his 
■      ■■  "'      "  -e  anainst  the  imlicni- 

ard  the  ?:ni:lish 


1  of  Ir;sh  rattle.  U-J\t.  Address 
the  king  for  a  proclamation  against  conven- 
ticles. iA,  Obstruct  the  tolerating  maxims  of 
the  court,  iA.  Resent  the  Lords  taking  cogni 
zance  of  .Skinner's  case.  700.  As  also  with 
their  altering  a  money-bill,  70.'1.  Coventry 
act,  on  what  occasion  passed,  lA.  Vacancies 
supplied  by  writs  from  the  chancellor,  an- 
nulled. 710.  Grants  to  the  king,  lA.  Frame 
and  supjKiit  a  remonstrance  agamst  the  decla- 
ration of  indulseoce.iA.  Remonstrance  against 
the  Duke  of  York's  inlen-ted  marriage,  and 
the  standing  army.  712.  Motions  carried  on 
the  expected  proiogation.  tb.  Inquire  into 
grievances  at  the  next  meeting.  iA.  Prepare 
to  impeach  Buckingham  and  Arlington,  7n. 
Their  discontented  measures,  715.  (Juarrel 
with  the  Lords  on  the  case  of  Fag  and  .Shirley. 
716.  Refuse  the  king  a  supply  to  free  his 
revenue  from  antitipations,  iA.  Grant  supplies 
for  the  navy.  7IH.  '!  heir  reasons  for  putting 
no  confidence  inthekins's  promises,  719.  Are 
reproved  and  adjourned  tor  the  address  re- 
commending an  alliance  with  the  States  aeainst 
France.  iA.  Continue  distrustful  of  the  kioti's 
intentions,  721 .  Make  a  passionate  aildress  Io 
the  king.  »A.  Vote  the  disbandins  of  the  army, 
"  n  peach  the  Earl  of  Danby.  7'*'      Cnn- 


tamled.  jA.  Resume  the  search  after  the  iwpisli 
plot,  lA.  Pass  the  bill  of  exclusion  atjainstthe 
Duke  ot   Yoik.  7^*5.     A  hill  biought  in  b.  ex- 


._  ^ nient.743.    Their  violent  pro- 

ceedint!5,  744.  Impeacli  Fitz-Harris  in  the 
parliament  at  Oxford,  746.  Grant  a  revenue 
to  .lames  II.  during  life.  760.  Aildress  him 
coiiceiiiiug  ins  exercise  of  a  dispensing  power, 
761.  In  toe  convention  parliament  vote  the 
throne   to  be    vacant,  779.     1' 


affairs.  646.       i  i   ■^^■^r 

abroad.  iA.     A  ■  ,  j;    1  ■  -    I  1 lute 

Rupert's  rteet,  ,         ■  ,  ^ -Lut  1.  .luces 

die  coloiiie'i,  j'  ■    ,    ,..d  by  iMonk. 

617.     Attemi'.    .:    ■  ill    the    United 

Provinces.    ,/,        i     ■  u    a    war    with 

Dlake    and 
,   \f.      Iheii- 

_     .  _        _  the  ship-muney 

levied  by  Charles,  iA.  The  long  parliament 
dissolved  bv  Cromwell,  619.  Slate  of  parlies 
at  ihis  time".  651.  Is  terminated  by  Cromwell 
being  chosen   protector.   (>j:.      Is   iest«.red    by 


arli:iniente\[,ellt:d.andacnni.iinte..i.tsatety 
ppi.mted,  607.  Sijte  ot  toreign  atl-iirs,  6(58. 
>issotution  of  the  long  parliainent^  67 1- 
:harles  11.  restored,  673.    A  review  ot  mna- 


Como.  Signor.  the  Pan 
quit  England.  1('15. 

Companies,  exclnsivf , 
trade  of  Engl;iii'l  lu 


1  resident,  ordered  t 
•  M    all    the   foreigi 


Ihe  popular  arguments  tor  and  against 


ncestors,  what. 


Co?)ipre/mL\i<>n  bill,  violent  disput' 
Cinnpton,  Dr..  liishop  of  Londor 

liam  and  Mary.  824. 
Compurgators  among  ou 


ice.  ."99.  Is  seized  and  1 
demiied  to  death  ti\  the  inllueiKe  of  the  Guises, 
lA.  Save.l  t)y  the'deatli  of  the  king.  iA.  Takes 
arms  in  favutir  »\  the  pruiestanls  against  the 
royal  prirls,  -in.'>.  F.ntor^  into  a  treaty  with 
F.fi;:d!r'>M!   rn.bnn  \-^   .,^.ist.,vP.  ,A,  Taken 


I  It.  431.    llallle  ot 


and  death  of  hi: 
Charles  to  renou 
price  of  hii  hi--. 
A^5.     Putshnn-' 


I  Pari 


,  -I  .(I  U  defeated  by  the 
Duke  of  GuiM.   \t>.K 

- Prince  ol     ln^   olistin.d.-   battle   with  the 

Prince  of  Oranee  at  Senette,7i5.  Louis  .XIV. 
serves  under  him  as  a  volunteer.  716.  Suc- 
ceeds Tureniie  in  Alsace.  lA.  Forces  the  im- 
perialists to  repass  the  Khine,  717. 

Confederates  .leteat  the  French  at  Walcourt.  m6. 
'I  heir  success  in  Germany,  iA.  Defeated  at 
Fleurus,845.  Routed  at  Steenkerke.  857-  De- 
feated at  linden,  IJ65.  Reduce  Hiiy,  872. 
Routed  at  ler.  iA.  '1  ake  Namur.  878.  Bum 
the  Fren(h  magazine  at  Givet.  Bti.'i.  Peace 
concludefl  between  them  and  France  at  Kys- 
wick.  89:1,  Their  progress  in  (Jermany  and 
Flanders.  921.  &c.      Worsted  at  Fridlingi 


tb.  Defeated  at  Ijivingen  932  ;  and  Spin 
bach.  iA.  Victorious  at  Schellenberg,  9;J8. 
Blenheim.  iA.    Tirlemont.915.    Have  a  drawn 


INDEX. 


feldt,  1101. 

Confiims,  M.  de,  gets  comniHutl  of  a  Vrencli 
fieel^  leSO.  with  which  he  sails  from  Hrest.  lA. 
Hiul  istlefeattd  by  Sir  EUlwHrd  tiawke,  1C81. 
His  letter  to  »he  setTctary  of  the  mttrioe  coii- 
cerniug  his  defeHt,  ii. 

,   Marquis    de,  defeated   by   Colonel 

Forde,  1C98. 
Cotigreffatum  of  the  Lord,  an  association  of  re- 
lqritiei~s  iu  ScotlHiid  so  styled,  account  of  the 
into.  SyS.  Present  a  peli- 
ycnt.  a-.iinst  the  scamtHl- 
?v.  ■1'.I6.  Petition  tite  pur- 
r^uion.  ,h.     liaise  men  to 


bond  they 


lianu 
oppo: 


)  the  established 


guidance  of  .John  Knox,  ih.  Take  Perth  and 
Eilinburgh,  ib.  Come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  regent,  ih.  Are  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Cliatelrault,  ib.  Deprive  the  queen  dowager  of 
the  regency,  and  order  all  Irencli  tniops  td 
depart  the  kingdom,  ib.    Hequest 


id,  ,h. 

Coningsby,  Lord,   impeached    ii 
Commons,  but  acquitted,  870. 


tance   of    Eng- 
the  House  of 


Conjeietam  taken  by  the  English.  1298.  Repos- 
sessed and  abandoned  by  General  Lall>',l.'}00. 

Cannaught.    See  Ireland. 

Conoys,  Indian,  their  ti'eaty  with  the  British 
colonies.  ISSti. 

Ctrnqueror  man  of  war  lost,  1335. 

Conqtterors,  in  the  feudal  times,  an  estimate  of 
their  merits,  193. 

Conrade,  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  conducts  the 
(ierman  army  to  Palestine,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  the  Emperor  Frederic,  98.  Claims  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  opposition  to  Guy 
de  Lusiguan,  99.  Is  assassinated -by  order  of 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  See  Assassins. 
f  of  the  public  liberties.  See  Barons. 
-of  the  peace,  appointed  in  Scotland. 


office,  and  court  of,  544,  /tore.  'The  otlice  of, 
forfeited  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingliam,  and 
never  revived,  299. 

:ilof,deposesPope  John  XXIII. 


Cmistantta.  aunt  to  \VilIia 
and  .Sicily,  is  left  by  lii 


II.  KineofNaple; 


Henry  VI,,  ih.  Is  dispossessed  by  her  natural 
brother  Tancred,  ih. 

.  mother  ol  Arthur  Duke  of  Britany,  is 

hated  by  Eleaii-.r.  Oueen  DowH^er  of  Ens- 
land.  105.  How  induced  to  surrender  her  son 
to  his  uncle  lohn,  King  of  England,  ib.  Ap- 
peals to  Philip  on  the  murder  of  Anliur  by 
John,  106. 

Canuaiitijie,  King  of  Scotland,  defeated  by 
AthelstTin,  KJni:  nf  Fnslaiid,  03.  Confederates 
with  111*-  11,'int^li  pit;.if-i;  ;,M.I  Welch  princes,  but 


Con.,nuu,rn,.i    l:,„n..nU,  ^i.  h.siorical  view  of .  to 

the  tune  ol  H.iiiy  \  11.,  262.  The  different 
periods  of,  pointed  out,  802,  note.  Indications 
of  a  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  utter 
it  on  principles  of  freedom.  502.  Nevei 
thorousfily  understood  until  fixed  on  princi- 
ples of  liberty  by  parliament,  ih.  The  argu- 
ments urged  on  botli  sides  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween James  1.  and  the  parliament,  51?. 

Constitutional  queries  voted  a  libel  by  both 
Houses.  1122. 

Coutades,  M.  de.  sent  under  M.  d'Etr^es  in  Ger- 
many, 1200.     Takes  possession  of  Hesse-Ca" 


thee 


inforcement  to  the  Prince  de  .Souhise,  1247. 
Penetrates  into  Westphalia,  1248.  Is  defeated 
at  Minden,  t.302.  Letlers  to  him  from  the 
Due  de  Belleisle,  1.30.3,  Jiote.  M.  d'Klrees 
joined  in  command  with  him,  1.303.  They  are 
supei-seded  by  Mareschal  Broglio.  1304. 

Cotui,  Prince  of,  competitor  for  the  crown  of 
Poland,  H92. 

Conttnenfai  uar,  the  motives  of,  1173.  Reflec- 
tions on.  1179.   1181.  1221.  1222.   125G.   1257- 


[^anventicles,  act  of  p;ii 
700.  A  severe  law  a 
Are  rigorously  di-^p'  i 
Are  strictly  .suppn  ■-  > 


the  kind's  authority,  ."iyi      I 
I>ea<jue  and  Covenant.  fiOO. 


Convantton,  Scottish,  its  proceedings  at  the  re- 
volution, 828-830. 

with  Spain,  1059.    Petitions  against 

it.  ib.  Substance  of  it,  i06U.  Debates  on, 
lo(H>-1062. 

Comvcation,  the  first  assembling  ot  deputies  of 
(he  interior  clergy,  by  Edward  I.,  148.  Scruple 
to  assemble  on  the  king's  writ,  th.  J  he  objec- 
tion huw  accommodated,  and  ttie  reason  why 
the  clersy  lormed  two  houses  of,  ib.  Refuses 
the  demands  of  Edward  toward  a  French  war, 
149.  The  consequences  of  this  refusal,  ih. 
Summoned  by  Henry  VII  I.,  and  intimidated 


by  Cardinal  Wolsey  into  the 

riage  with  Catharine  of  Ai 
be  invalid  by,  315.  Compni 
for  a  prosecution  carried  en  , 


II'' 


Ihe 


imced  by,  319.     De- 


.329. 


.  --- ides  estimated,  ib. 

urants  supplied  to  Henry,  338.  Annuls 
Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  339. 
Grants  supplies  for  a  French  war,  345.  Votes 
Henry  a  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound, 
.348.  Meets,  when  the  first  parliament  of 
Edward  VI.  was  summoned  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  .360.  Meets  in  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
and  disputes  on  transubstantiation,  376.  'Ihe 
debute  adjourned  to  Oxford,  i*.  Votes  a  sub- 
sidy to  Queen  Elizabeth,  407.  Its  proceedings 
in  the  sitting  after  the  dissolution  of  the  fourtli 
parliament  of  Charles  I.,  567.  Proceedings 
in.  8.38.  92*.  936.  949.  957.  977-  1010. 
Conway,  I^rd,  is  appointed  general  of  the  horse, 
"     the  army  sent  against  the  Scots,  560.     Is 


routed  at  Newbum. 
,  Francis  Seyr 


r,  created  Lord,  9C7, 


Coote.  Colonel,  assists  in  Ihe  reduction  of  Cal- 
cutta, 1198.  Takes  Wandew^sh  and  Caran- 
pok,  makes  General  Lally  quit  Conjev( 


- the  surrender  of  it,  1348. 

Cope,  Captain,  his  proceedings  in  the  East  In 


nprisoned  for  speaking  i 

en  first  introduced,  818. 


w,  remarks  on  the  statute  prices  of,  during 
le  reign  of  Henry  III.,  135.  The  exportation 
f,  allowed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  242. 
Uher  regulations  of  the  trade  in,  ih.  Prices  of, 
urine  the  reign  of  James  I..  816.  Public 
ineazmes  of,  established,  ib.  An  actrelafing 
>  the  bounty  on  when  exported,  1129.     Ri( 


Bill    ... 

Further  measures  taken  .  _  . 
of  it,  1182.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  its 
scarcity.  1185.  1186.  Regulation  with  respect 
to  the  exportation  and  importation  of  it,  1224. 
Absurdity  of  granting  a  bounty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  it,  ib.  Bills  relatins  to  the  distillery 
and  exportation  of  it,  1265.   .See  Distillation. 

Cornish,  Sheriff  of  London,  is  convicted  on  false 
evidence,  and  executed,  763. 

,  Admiral,  reinforces  Admiral  Pococke. 

1299.     Reduces    Carical,    1335.     Assists   in 
taking  Pondicherry,  1348. 


VII. 


all,  1 


the 


Hei 


defeated  at  Blackheath,  ih.    Acts  relating  to 
leases  in,  1319. 

"khHrd,  Earl  of.  son  of  Kin?  John, 


irldom.    121.     Refu 


by    Pope 


.  tA.  Spends allhi 


I*.  Is  oblieed  to  swear  obedience  to  the  pro\ 
sions  of  Oxford,  before  the  barons  allow  hi 
to  return  to  England.  127.  His  son  Hem 
joins  the  confederacy  of  barons  against  II 
km?,  129.  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  barons  _ 
(he  battle  of  I^wes,  J31.  Recovers  his  liberty 
bj-  the  battle  of  Kyesham.  1.33.  His  son  Henry 


d'Al-T 
Die! 


!  assassinated  by  thei 


IS,  134. 


,  Captain,  killed  at  spa,  1083. 

Corn:iallis,  Hon.  l-"dward,  appointeti  governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  1112.  His  proceedings  there, 
11.37.    Embarks  ^vith  Admiral  Byng  forJVIi- 


industry,  284.     '1  he  regulation  of,  ^'ranted  to 
the  king  by  parliament,  683.  Mostol  them  sur- 


render tlieir  ctiarters  to  Charles  II.,  752.  Coo- 
ttitious  on  which  they  were  restored,  ib.   Bill 
for  quieting,  1077- 
Corren,  Hr..  preaches  before  Henry  Vlll.,  and 

iiisntffs  )m'  t'ttiiitirt  n'-aiost  tlie  reproaches  of 


Cor  it 


1 1  n\ 


1  of  Northumberland 

t>y  Km,   \'>  Ii  ,,i  M  -!,  (  -luquerer,  48.  788,  w«. 

Created  1  .tri   of    Lfunbar,  by  Malcolm.  King 

of  Scotland,  51. 
Cotey,  Admiral,  sails  for  the  West  Indies,  1194. 

Advires  froui  him,  1229,  1240.  1278. 
Cottereaux.    See  Hrahatn^ons. 
Coittm.  Mr.  Robert,  taken  into  custody.  1023. 
Ct'tymorf.   Lieutenant,  treacherously  murdered 

by  the  Indians,  13':9.  note. 
Cannt  dc  St.  I'lorentin  French  man  of  war  taken, 

1278. 
Cmirlatid,  Prince   Charles   of    Saxony   elected 

Duke  of,  1255. 
Cottingtov.  Sir  Francis,  opposes  Prince  Charles's 

journey  to   Spain,  520.    Is  abused  for  it  by 

Buckingham,  ih. 
Covi 

iforced   by  the  general   assembl^/ 

under  pain  of  excommunication,  555.     See 

League. 
Covent-Garden,  fire  near,  1321. 
Coventry,  Sir  John,  is  assaulted  and  maimed,  for 

a   satirical   reflection   on    Charles    II.,    703. 

Which  occasions  the  famous  act  against  maim- 

Coverdale,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  imprisoned  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Marv.  .374. 

Cmmetl  of  the  North,  abolished  by  the  long 
parliament,  574. 

of  Officers,  summoned  by  Oliver  Crom- 

;ll,  resolves  on  bringing  Charles  I.  to  trial. 


purgeil  by,  C3o.    Plans  a  republican  (orm  of 

fovernment,  ih.  Turns  Ihe  members  out  of  the 
louse  by  violence.  649.  Ch noses  Oliver  Crom- 
well protector,  6.W.  One  is  summoned  by 
Richani  Cromwell,  666.  Deposes  the  protec- 
tor, ib.     Restores  the  lonp  parliament,  ib. 

■ of  State,   nominated   by  parliament  to 

carry  on  the  administration  or  gnvcrnment 
after  the  execution  of  the  king.  638.  Appoints 
Cromwell  lord-Ijeutenaiit  of  Ireland,  6:^. 
One  appointed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Ioiik 
parliament,  671. 

of  Wales,  abolished  by  the  long  parlia 

ment,  574. 

ecclesiastical.    See  Synods. 

Coiintiet,  the  first  division  of  England  into,  21, 
I  he  first  attempts  at  appointing  members  for, 
to  parliament,  126.  See  Commons.  Palatine, 
the  jurisdiction  of,  annexed  to  the  crown,  810. 

County  Conrtf,  first  appearance  of,  21.  Are 
peculiar  to  Fnsland,  and  the  nature  of  them 
explained. 797,  ""/f. 

Covrfeii  hcl/,  the  observance  of,  in  England,  no 
lark  of  slavery,  49, 


leiit  form  and  nature  ot, 
796,  797. 

Courts,  riviJ  and  ecclesiastical,  taw  enacted  for 
their  re-uuion,  on  tlie  accession  of  Hcnrv  I.. 
69.  Remained  without  eflect,  from  tlie  oppo- 
sition of  Archbishop  Anselm,  ih. 

Coiirt  of  High-Commtssion.     See  Htgh-Commis- 

Courtney,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  is  re- 
leased from  the  Tower,  and  matle  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  by  Queen  Mary,  .374.  See  Devon- 

Contras,    battle    of.   between    Henry   III.    of 

France,  and  Henrv  King  of  Navarre,  469. 
Cowley,  his  character  as  a  poet,  677.    His  death. 


Cozn 


nf  Pel 


„,.il  for  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  liaushty 

assertion  of  church  authority,  566. 
Craggs,  Mr.,  appoinlfd  secretary  of  state,  1012, 

note.    His  death.  1020. 
,  James,  a  contractor,  committed  to  prison, 

874.     His  death.  li»20. 
Craig,  a    protesfant  minister  of  Edinburgh,  is 

ordered  to  publish  the   bauiis  between  Queen 

Marv  HhH    [u-iiiu.-ll,  which    he  refuses,  4).'>. 

HeiTH>n^fi,i'i      I  ,iii,.t  ilns  marriage  before  the 

coimi  il     ■■■,■.  '■   r  iMiIpit.  ib. 
.  .\ii     I  iirtezaii.  a  riot  at  her 

himsi,  I  a  .  II .  ii_i  I    .inLiifby  the  church,  402. 
Cranboun.   in-,   iiirtl   i«v   a  conspiracy  against 


11., 


Cranmer,  Dr..  his  first  introduction  to  Henry 
VIII..  314.  Is  engaeed  by  Henry  to  write 
in  favour  of  his  di\orce,  >h.  \^  niadi-  Arch- 
fiishop    of    Canterbury,     >i7,       Tii''     iniiiil.er 


frieDd  by  ihe  rteaih  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
348  Is  prutecled  by  llie  King  it«aiust  the 
catholic  courtiers.  349-  Atlen.ls  Henry  in 
his  dyiog  moments,  351.  Is  named  one  of  the 
regenrv  ilurioa  the  minority  ot  Edward  \  I., 
3M.  flis  importumiy  with  Ihe  young  king  to 
sign  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Joan 
Bocher,  36i.  Adheres  to  Somerset  the  pro- 
lector  in  his  disticss,  366.  Opposes  the  attain- 
der of  ToiisUl.  Hishop  of  Durham,  370.  .is 
iduced   lo  siiiii  the  patent  for  the  " 


of  Ladv    lantT Grey,  372.    Is  imprisoned  and 
convicted  ot  .-    .-  .    -.  » 

zeat    against 


J  to  his  indiscreet 

_^ 375.      Is   sent  under  a 

guard  to  Oxford   to  debate  on  transubstanlia- 


lion.  376.  Is  cited  to  Rome  for  heresy,  386.  I: 
cnDdemoed  as  coutuniacious.thouj;h  id  custo- 
dy, lb.  Is  degraded,  ib.  Subscribes  to  Ihe 
Pope's  supremacy,  and  the  real  presence,  ib. 
Contradicts  this  subscription  by  public  decla- 
ration. I*.  Is  burnt,  and  his  fortitude  at  the 
slake,  tb.    A  character  of  him.  lA. 

Craven,  Ijord,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  oppo- 
sition. 1036.  note. 

Craiifur/it  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  president  of  the 
Scottish  council.  837,  fi54. 

.  Llndsny,  Earl  of.  signalizes  himself 

at  Crotska,  IflO-J.     And  at  Houcoux.  uw?- 

Crff*.  battle  of .  between  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Philip  de  Valois  of  France,  ]80. 
Ihe  great  sUiigliter  of  the  French  at,  IbC. 

Credit,  national,  low  state  of,  previous  to  the 
reiijiiof  Klizahpth,  807. 

Cretk  Inclt'in-.  tteir  residence,  11-15. 

Crema.  CarilinHl  <lt-,  disaracelul  anecdote  of,  68. 
i  defeated  by  the  imi>eriahsts 


Cresiinp/iam.  treasurer  of  Scotland,  is  joined  in 
the  udministration  with  Omiesby.  on  Earl 
Marrenne  leaving  his  government  there.  15C. 
Exasperates  Ihe  Scots  by  his  oppressions,  ib. 
Vrses    Warrenne  to  give  battle  toVVallace. 


and  Scots,  but  raised  by  the  Ene 
Criminal  law,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view 

of,  790. 
Crimmels.  a  comparison  of  the  yearly  execution 

of.  in  Enaiand,  at  different  periods.  353,  806. 
C>o/7iffr/iV,  Mackenzie,  Karl  of,  jnms  the  young 

Chevalier.  !"•«.    I  aken  prisoner  in  Sulherland, 

ltty4.  And  sent  (o  London,  lli95.   Condemned 


d.  loyf). 
e/i,  n  OMias,  defends  his  | 


Cromuell,  11  on, as.  defends  his  patron  Cardinal 


church  delegated  I 

"  "  '  '  "  ■i,'i'b."G\ 

abubes  charged  upon  them.  ib.  Presides  in  the 
convocation  as  vicar-geiieral.  3'.;9.  Articles 
of  laiih  framed  by  this  meetiitg  of  convocation, 
ib.  {'he  c'.ei'^y  incensed  against  him  tor  his 
regulations  in  religious  matters,  330.  Pro- 
nounces  sentence  against  Lambert.  3:k">.  His 
account  of  Henry's  disputation  with  l^robert, 
ib.  ncte.  Is  made  a  peer,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  of  Lords,  to  frame  articlea 
for  abolishing  diversities  of  opinion  in  religion, 
3.15.    Assists  the  king  in  his  arbitrary  proseru- 


the  Six  Anicles.  tb.  Pre- 
motes  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves, 
ib.  Hirnry  harbours  a  secret  displeasure 
aeainst  him  on  that  account,  338.  Is  tnade 
Earl  of  I  ssex.  and  Kniiiht  of  the  Garter,  ib. 
'Ihe  causes  which  procured  his  fall.  (4.  Is 
committed  to  tlie  Tower,  ib.  His  accusation 
and  condemnation,  ib.  His  moving  letter  to 
the  king.  ib.     His  execution  and  ch; 


:.W/:<.li^ 


the  House  of 
preacher,  tor  popish  doctrines, 
542.  Is  stopped,  uilh  other  puritans,  from 
IransiKirlinK  himself  to  America,  550.  Defeats 
the  royalists  at  Gainsborough,  508.  Distin- 
fuishcs  himself  at  the  battle  of  Hornca«,tle,  lA. 
His  gallant  beliaviour  at  the  battle  of  Marston- 
Moor.  &i3.  Assists  in  deteaiing  the  king  at 
Newbury.  6>'4.  Becomes  a  leader  of  the  in- 
dep-n<lents.  605.  Diffcieoces  between  him 
and  Ihe  Earl  of  Manchester,  606.  His  speech 
in  parliameot  relative  toiheself-dcnyim;  ordi- 
nance, 607.  How  he  eluded  the  sell  denying 
ordinance  a-s  to  himself,  tb.  His  chiractt-r.  ib. 
Ncw-mtxlels  the  army,  612,  The  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  officers  and  sohlii-rs.  ib.  Com- 
mands the  riyht  wing  at  the  battle  ot  Naseby, 
013.  His  successes  afterwanis.  6U,  Foments 
the  discontents  of  the  army.  (>:o.  Is  the  secret 
of  tl>tf  king  being  seized  by  thi 


London  _^ __  ^ , 

to  Iteadintf.  623.  Pays  court  to  the  king  and 
enters  privately  into  treaty  with  him.  ib.  'J  he 
army  marches  to  London,  623.  Itemarks  on 
his  conduct  between  the  kinz  and  parliament. 
lb.  Suppressf-s  Ihe  agitators  and  reduces  the 
annv  to  obedience,  6C5.  Calls  a  meetins  of 
at    Windsor,    to    settle    the 


against  all  further  treaty  with  the  kioE.  ib.  626. 
Defeats  lanz-dale  and  Hamilton,  and  marches 
into  *^cotland,  629.  Sends  a  remonstrance  to 
itic  parliament  on  its  treating  with  tlie  king. 


INDEX. 

lb.  Seizes  the  king,  and  confines  him  in  Hurst- 
Castle,  ib.  Marches  the  army  to  London,  to 
purge  the  parliament,  630.     His  speec""  " "  "' 


judges,  631.  Hishvpocritical  conduct  towards 
Fairfax,  during  the  time  of  the  king's  execu- 
ti'tn,  633.  His  general  character,  and  great 
influence  in  the  army.  6.36.  Is  named  one  of 
the  council  of  state.  lA.  Procures  himself  to 
be  appointed  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  63?. 
Suppresses  the  agitators.  038.  Arrives  at 
Dublin,  (A.  Storms  Tredah,  and  puts  the  gar- 
rison to  the  sword,  lA.  Storms  Wexford  with 
the  same  cruelty.  63y.  All  Munsler  submits 
to  him.  lA.  'lakes  Kilkenny.  lA.  Leaves 
Ireland,  612.  Is  declared  captain-general  of 
all  the  forces  in  England,  and  marches  an  army 
to  Scotland,  ib.  Is  forced  to  retire,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Lesly,  643.  Defeats  Lesly  at  Dun- 
bar, ib.  Writes  polemical  letters  to  the  ScoU' 
clergy,  ib.  Follows  Charles  II.  mm  England, 
644.    Defeats  Charles  at  Worc.-ster,645.    Sum- 


parliament  f 


officf 


>  addresses  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  pariiament.  ib.  Summons  a  new  parlia- 
ment. 651-  His  address  to  it,  I'A.  Tuue.  1  he 
uailiament  resigns  up  its  authority  to  him,  652. 
Is  declared  protector,  ib.  His  powers,  i6. 
Mates  peace  with  the  Dutch.  65^.  Executes 
the  Portuguese  ambassador's  brother,  for  assas- 
sination, tb.  Summons  a  parliament.  I'A.  His 
equitable  regulation  of  elections,  lA,  Discon- 
tents against  his  administration,  ib.  The  par- 
liament disputes  hisauihority.654.  Dissolves 
it,  atter  obtaining  a  recognition,  lA.  An  in- 
surrection of  royalistsat  Salisbury  suppressed, 
lA.  Divides  England  into  twelve  military 
jurisdictions,  under  major-generals,  to  suppress 
the  royalists,  655.  Issues  letters  of  reprisals 
against  France,  lA.  His  influence  over  the 
French  minister  Mazarine,  656.  Keflections 
on  his  foreign  negociatinns,  lA.  Sends  a  fleet 
under  Blake  to  the  Mediterranean,  lA.  Sends 
a  fleet  under  Pen  and  Venables  to  the  W  est 
Indies.  657-  Jamaica  taken,  ib.  Sends  Pen 
and  Venaliles  to  the  Tower,  ib.  The  vigour 
of  his  foreign  transactions,  658.  His  domestir 
administration,  tb.  Establishes  a  militia,  lA. 
Establishes  a  commission  of  Tryers.Xo  piesent 
to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  ib.  His  general 
conduct  in  religious  matters,  ib.  His  address 
in  procuring  secret  intelligence.  659.  His 
general  deportment,  th.  His  vein  of  pleasant- 
ry sometimes  ieatis  him  into  inconsistencies ; 
anecdote,  lA.  His  plan  of  ad- 
Scotland.  lA.    In  Ireland,  660. 


firmed  by  parliament,  lA.  Brings  his  son 
Kirhard  to  court,  and  marries  his  daughters, 
66-2.  Summons  a  new  pariiament  in  two 
Houses,  as  formerly,  lA.  Dissolves  it,  on  his 
House  of  Peers  not  being  owned  by  the  Com- 


dei-s.  tb.  Dunkirk  delivered  tohim.i'A.  Parties 
furmed  against  liim  at  home,  ib.  Discovers  a 
plot  of  the  royalists,  663.  Escapes  assassina- 
tion by  Sindercome,  I'A.  Is  disturbed  with 
apprehensions  and  domestic  troubles,  lA.  Falls 
sick.  lA.  Dies,  664.  His  character,  ib.  An 
apology  for  his  conduct.  lA.  665.    Anecdotes  of 


his  I 


nily.  ib.    Remarkson  his  politicals 


to  lilerai-y  merit.  676.  His  account  to  Lord 
Orrery,  of  the  first  cause  of  determining  o 
the  death  of  Charies  I.,  624. 
Cromaetl,  Richard,  is  brought  to  court  by  hi 
father,  662.  His  character,  lA.  Is  acknovs 
ledged  protector,  665.    Calls  a  parii 


officers,  who  also  cabal  against  him,  ib.  Is 
forced  to  resign  Ihe  protectorship.  i4.  Passes 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace.  lA. 

,  Henry,  second  son  of  Oliver,  his  cha- 
racter, 660.  Is  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, lA.  Resigns  his  command,  and  retires  to 
England.  666.     His  death.  715.  no«. 

Cri'predy,  bruU-e.  battle  of,  between  Charles  I. 
and  Sir  William  Waller.  604. 

Crojcle,  Mr.  the  Council-proceedings  against. on 


by.  to  the  time  of  Charles  L,  812. 

Cronm-Point,  fort  erected  by  the  French,  1136. 
Plan  for  the  reduction  of  it,  1288.  12Ky.  \^  itii 
remarks.  1289.  laken  possession  of  by  Gene- 
ral Amherst.  lA. 

CVoj/,  Duke  of.  invests  Belgrade.  B66. 

Crump,  Colonel,  his  operations  at  Guadalnupe, 
1286.  1287-     Left  commander  there.  12hH. 

CnL^adet,  the  commencement  of,  57.  '  he  uni- 
versal rage  tor  engaging  in,  58.  1  he  political 
use  madf  of  the'  frenzy  by  the  European 
princes.  59.  Why  less  attended  to  by  William 
kufus  Uian  by  other  princes,  ib.  History  of, 
continued.  62,  93.  Richard  I.  prepares  to  en- 
gage in,  96-  ihe  emperor  Frederick  marches 
on.  ib.  Richard  I.  of*  England  and  Philip  of 
France  engage  in.  98.  1  heir  transactions  at 
Sicily,  ib.    At  Cyprus,  99.    Acre  in  PaUstine 


taken  by  their  as3isfance,  I'A.  T^wts  IX.  of 
Fraoce.and  Prince  Edward.sonof  Henry  III., 
engage  in  one.  134.  Lewis  dies,  ib.  Edward 
recalled  by  his  tather,  who  dies  quickly  after. 

CtJdalore  laken  by  General  Lally.  1242. 
CuUifurd,  Commissioner,  guilty  of  oppression, 

hut  escapes  with  impunii>  ,  86^. 
Cumberland,  Earl  of,  tits  out  a  fleet  at  his  own 

charges  against  the  Spaniards,  but  meets  with 


gen,  1079.  Defeated  at  Fontenoy.  1088.  Re- 
duces Carlisle,  1093.  Assumes  the  command 
in  Scotland,  lA.    Gains  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

1094.  Gets  an  addition,  by  a  vote  of  Ihe  I  louse 
of  Comnions,  of  25.000/.  to  his  former  revenue, 

1095.  lakes  possession  of  Inverness.iA,    En- 


1121.  Debates  thereon,  1122.  One  of  ihe 
commissioners  for  opening  the  parliament, 
11.19.  And  one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency, 
1149.  His  instructions  to  General  Braddock, 
1151.  And  General  Fowke.  1168.  Urges  a 
descent  on  the  French  coast.  1191.  Takes  the 
command  of  the  allied  army.  1206.  Passes  the 
Weser,  lA.  Is  |.>llo«ed  by  the  French,  ib. 
Defeated  at  Hastenback,  1207.    He  retreats  to 

f reserve  the  communication  with  Stade,  ib. 
le  is  pressed  on  all  sides  bv  the  French,  1208. 
And  IS  forced  to  sign  the  convention  of 
Cl&ster-Seven,  ib.  By  which  the  French  are 
let  loose  against  the  King  of  Prussia.  4209. 
Remarkson  that  step.  lA.  Its  consequences, 
ib.  He  returns  to  England,  and  resigns  all 
his  military  commands,  lA. 

-     ■■  •      ■  -  ven  Indian 

0  Kn^and.  1038. 
of   Badenoch,    associated    with    the 
steward  of  .Scotland,  in  the  regencv   of  that 
kingdom.  153.    Is  routed  at  falkirlt,  by  Ed- 
ward, ib. 

,  John,  chosen  Regent  of  Scotland,  154. 

Defeats  John  de  Segrave,  Edward's  guardian 
of  Scotland,  ib.  Makes  his  submission  to  Ed- 
ward, ib.  Betrays  young  Robert  Bruce's 
secrets  to  Edward,  155.  Is  killed  by  Bruce, 
15('». 
Cvtmingham.  General,  killer!,  947. 
.  Colonel,  his  patriotism  and  gal- 
lantry, 1162,  7tote.  1165. 


ofjames  I., 504, 815.    Amount  of,in  thereign 
of  Ctiarles  I.  before  the  civil  wars,  (■75. 
Cults,  Lord,  his  beha  -  - 


lan  made  king  of,  by  Richard.  lOti. 

'Jzarina,  Anne,  concludes  a  peace  wnii  me 
iurks,  1063.    Her  death,  1065. 

.  Elizabeth,  proclaimed.  1070.  Con- 
spiracy against  her,  1079.  Appearance  of  a 
rupture  between  her  and  Sweden.  1113.     She 


den,  1119.     She  takes  umbrage  at  the  Kit 


Kinn  of  Prussia,  1201.  Her  answer  to  the 
Frilish  minister,  1202.  Her  fleet  blocks  up 
the  Prussian  ports  in  the  Baltic.  1209.  And 
army  takes  Memel,  1210.  The  Prussian  decla- 
ration concerning  her,  ib.  Her  troops  are 
attacked  at  Norkitten,  1212.  And  make  a 
hasty  retreat  out  of  Prussia,  1213.  She  ac- 
cedes to  the  treaty  between  the  courts  ot 
Vienna.  Versailles,  and  Stockholm.  1220.  She 
sends  two  armies  against  llie  King  of  Prussia, 
1249.  Who  defeats  them  at  Zorndorf,  1250. 
xpresses  a  great  zeal  |-      •■      * 


the  British  and  Pri 
m.  rials,  13.38,  note.  Her  troops  enter  Pome- 
rania,  1343.  Which  tliev  evacuate.  lA. .  '1  heir 
motion  towards  Silesi'a.  lA.  13J5.  They 
make  an  irruption  into  Brandenburg,  1.346. 
And  take  Berlin,  ib.  Her  forces  invest  Col 
berg  by  sea  and  land,  ib. 


defeat  ot,  at  Azincour,  by  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, 218 

15 


D'.tlA^ny,  Philip,  ilcfeats  |li«  Krviicli  fleel  c 
nij!  !o  Kuglaml  lo  succour  Prince    Lewi*. 


Da/Zing,  M^or,  Bis  sUtiou  Ht  tlie  iMdle  of  Que- 
bec. MU. 
DM/Mtninr,  Ileiiry,  son  to  lticli»ril,  Kiuc  of 
Oie  fiomMtis.  itiKi  l-Mfl  nf  Coriiwnll.  lums 
J^icester  HDi)  the  barons,  uiaiiist  lUnrv  ( 1 1 
I*^.  Is  ei.ine.1  ovir  i.>  Ih..  royal  cause  l.^ 
PriQC*  K,1w,r,i  rv«  <  -.iniai».U  the  m»iTi 
bodyofihe  M  ;^  -  ,1  <  .!;>■  battle  ol  lewe^. 
mcoiijuiut:  -r.isi.     Issurieii- 

dered.  u,v  i.  lo  Leicester,  r.. 

Bum  the    I.:-  I  K    r  .  ,,u,t  his  father,  it. 

KeTovrrs  lll^  iit't-Ti.v.  vMtii  i-ii!  other  t>ris«>iH^i$. 
Ill),  1  U.  lsii!>SASsiuHte«l 
■rb.).  I.i4. 

lit   In    the  Scottish  con- 
Uilii.tiii  ami  M»ry  with  the 

is.  his  MlleiDpt  to  assassi- 


by  his  coi 

Dalrj/mpif, 

veiitioii  t< 


.  8'^. 


D^miem,  Koi>ert  i 
Date  the  Kiti^of ^.  ..;..-. 

DanAv,  Sir  I  homas  Osbnnif,  treH«urer,  iiiidle 
E*rl  of,  71C.  His  chwrACler.  715.  deceives 
intbriiiatioQ  of  the  popish  plot.  "Co.  <'oniinu- 
Dicates  it  to  the  House  of  Lords.  7C'.».  His 
letter  lo  MontHKOe.  Hinbassaiior  at  Paris,  pro- 
duceil  t>etore  the  House  of  Cominoiis,  7.'iL  Is 
impeached  hy  the  Commons,  id.  His  defence 
of  himself.  7se.  His  impenchment  revived  by 
the  following  |>arliameut,  7.1L  Is  committed 
to  tlie  lower.  i&.  Is  admitted  to  bail,  757. 
Is  freed  by  the  Mouse  of  I^ords.  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II..  761.  Concurs  in  an  inviia- 
liou  tothe  Priuceor  OninEe.773.  Hisconduct 
in    parliament   uo  the   abdicatioo  of  James, 


take  up  their  winter-quarters  here.  i&.     Sack 


Winch. 


;r,  1 


Seize  York  and  othe 
Alfred,    and    continue    their    de- 
Reduce  the    Saxons  to  de- 


spair, li.  Routed  by  Alfred,  19.  Admitted 
tosettle.andb;iptized.i*.  Revolt.  CO.  Renew 
their  invasions,  ey.  Receive  tribute  Irom 
King  Ethelred,  -SO.  Their  piratical  conduct 
accounted  for,  31.  Settle  in  Normandy.  tS. 
Retain  tlieir  ancient  rude  ferocity  in  Ln?laod, 
lA.  Ever  ready  to  betray  the  EnKlish  to  their 
toreien  countrymen,  »A.  A  niJisswcre  of.  li, 
oy  the  Euslish  fleet.  32.    See  Canute 


of  imposing  that  tax,  54.    Re- 


and  Denmark. 

Danegdt,      

niitted.  70.  96. 

Danperfie/d,  the  autLor  of  tlte  meal-tub  plot,  his 
character,  7.^9. 

Danizic,  siese  of,  1049.  Refuses  a  Russian  gar- 
rison, 1249. 

D'Aqiala,  Don  John,  commands  tht  Spanish 
troops  in  an  invasion  of  Ireland.  487.  Is  forced 
to  capitulate  toMountjoy  thedepulv.  th. 

DarAj/,   ,    and  his  two  sons,  lianged  for 

murder,  1C75. 

Darcy,  I^^rd,  joins  Aske's  insurrection  in  the 
north,  S30.     Is  imprisoned  on  tlie  suppression 


X  thereto, 


Dan 

882.  900.  903. 
Dantlev,  Ijonl,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  is  pro- 
posed as  husband  for  Mary.  Queen  of  Scotland, 
408.  His  pedieree.  409-  Is  married  to  her,  ih. 
Is  insulted  from  the  pulpit  bv  John  Knox,  ib 
His  character,  410.  Resents  the  queen'  s  neg- 
lect of  him,  411.  Becomes  jealous  of  David 
■      Enters  into  a  plot  withjhe  Chj 


cello  __. 
Causes  Ria 
presence,  ib. 


.  ib. 

in  the  aii<» 

s  his  orders      _    . 

by  Mary  to  disavow  all 
murder,  and  is  then  left  by 
her  m  di^^lain.  412.  Is  reduced  to  despair  by 
her  neglect,  413.  His  illness  attributed  to 
poison,  ih.  The  queen's  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion, and  tenderness  of  him,  ib.  Is  blown  up 
wi:h  gunpowder,  in  a  lone  house  where  he  was 
lodged,  tb.  A  coiifeileracy  of  nobles  formed  to 
punish  his  miirHiT«T«_  s\f, 
DarimtnUh,  it 
dians,  1137. 

,  I>oi^.  sent  to  the  To\      .  _ 

,  Lord,  created  a  privy-counsellor,  919. 

SetTetary  of  stale,  974. 


I  Scotia,  burned  by  tlie  !□- 
r.  a=)l. 


.132. 


Jews*  act,  1138.    And: 
pealing  a  former  act 
ceedings  00  his  elect 
114K. 
Daubejuj/,    Lord,   Gei 


motion  foi 
their  favour.  lA.  ] 
1  for  Oxfonl&hire,  1 


Defeats  them,  ih. 
jt.  ht4  farr" 
l»$entbytl)e  Duke  of  Guise  to  detach 
s  of  .Scotlanil  from  the  English  interest, 
I  iisinuates  himself  into  favour  witii 
s,  and  is  created  Earl  of  Lenox,  ib.    See 

king  of  Scotland,  invades  England  in 
ir.-f  the  Empress  Matilda.  71.  Routed, 
.onters  knighthood  on  Henry,  son  of  Uie 


INDEX. 


uted  a?  d  traitor,  139, 


Prior.    .  ..     i    .  1.15.     lakes 

that      tn  ,  '       :       ,  In       i|ic      K  illg    of 

Pru&si,.  I  !  I         ;     I  -  .,t  the  Aus- 

trian I..  i  i    i  ..      Follows 

bis  Pn.vs:.K,  ,;,.u.-lN  i,:l,.  M,„,r  i.,.  ;/,.  Int^r- 
cepts  hiscmivovh,  and  oMi-i  s  I, mi  tu  r.u-*-  tl,e 
siege  o'"Olmut2,124'J.     Ileii.-.i  ^  s  ,»„  I,,,  r.J,  m- 

tb.     He  isji.iiied  by  tlte  inii' I  .um..     1  m" 

His  motions.  lA.  lie  rouis  th.  kn,.-  .-t  p.u-.,,, 
at  Hot'hkirclien,  ib.  A.iv.w,-  r..  [1  -.i,,, 
1252.      His  message  lo  lla-   T  ■  .    ;,,,r 

touching  his  burning  ttie  su:    m  <;  .    :, 

ib.   He  retires  from  Dresilin    I      :  :        ,,  ^ 

between  his  army  and  x\»:  \':>:- ~\  a.~.  \  ;.  4 
Scndsa  reinforcement  to  the  liu^^irtii  dini>  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Cuncrsdurf.  13i)5.  Suirounds 
and  takes  the  Prussian  army  under  General 
Jmck.  1307.  Relieves  Drestleo.  ^^i4.  Part  of 
his  army  defeated  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
1.1*5.  He  aban<lons  the  blockade  of  Schwei.l- 
nttz.  f*.  He  is  danacmusly  wounded  and 
worsted  at  Torgau,  1347.  Maintains  his  ground 
v.\  Saxony,  ib. 
Dauphin,  the  occasion  of  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
kings  of  I  ranee  obtaining   that   appellation. 


Haddii _, 

D'  Eses,  Sir  Simon,  his  character  of  Queen  Hen 

rietta,  consort  of  Charles  L,  613.  Jinte. 
De  Graff,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  chosen  tc 
of  Canterbury,  in  opposition    to   Hit 
aid,  1(16. 


,  chosen,  196. 

;    Dutch    adi , 

e,648.    In  conjunctif^n  with  De 


Enstish    settlements ,     .,..,     „,.,, 

Charles  II..  688.  He  and  Tromp  enease  the 
English  fleet  for  four  davs,  690.  Is  defeated 
at  tlie  mouth  of  theTham'es,  691.  Sails  up  the 
Medway  and  Thames,  and  bums  the  English 
shijjs.  during  the  treaty  of  Preda,  692.  Battle 
of  Solebay,  707.  Is  twice  en^aaed  widi  Prince 
Rupert,  the  English  admiral.  711.  Eneages 
Prince  Rupert  again,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  lexcl. 
712.  Is  killed,  717. 
De  Thermes,  the  French  governor  of  Calais, 
makes  an  irruption  mto  Flanders,  but  is  de- 
feated by  Count  Ksmont,  with  the  casual 


dent  precautions  on  that  city  being  bt'sieoed  by 
Edward  III..  182.  His  manly  parley  with  the 
English,  183. 
De  H'tt,  Cornelius,  is,  with  De  Ruyter,  defeat- 
ed by  tlie  English  fleet  under  Blake.  648.  Goes 
on  board  de  Ruyler's  fleet,  as  deputy  from  the 
States,  706.  Comes  on  shore  for  his  health, 
and  is  tortured  on  an  accusation  of  attempting' 
to  poison  the  Prince  of  Oraoee,  709.  Is,  with 
his  brother,  cruelly  murdered  by  the  popu- 

.  John,  the  Dutch  minister,  his  character, 

6HB-    Takesthe  commarid  of  the  fleet  himself, 


NetherlanHs,  695.  Concludes  the  triple  alli- 
ance with  KngUnd  and  Sweden,  696.  His 
friendly  visit  to  IVmple,  702.      Is  opposed  in 


7''9.    Is.  witli  his  brother,  cruefiy  murdered  by 


Deane.  Captain,  his  operations  in  the  river  St. 

Lawrence.  1332.  1.333. 
DearA,  Captain,  his  fate,  1221. 
Dfbruaii,  Colonel,  blown  up  at  Guadaloupe, 

1286. 
Debt,  when   first  contracted  on  parliamentary 

I>^A/orj,'laws  and  reflect! 


Decretals,  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  a  character  of, 

1.36, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  this  title  bestowed   by 

Pope  Leo  .\.  on  Henry  V1IL.301. 
Deists,  a  character  of,  under  the  commonwealth. 

651. 
Delaval,  Admiral,  president  of  the  court-martial 

at  the  trial  of  l^jrd  Torrinelon.  844. 
Delaware  Indians,  espouse  the   British    interest, 

1170.    Treaty  between  Uiem  and  the  British 

colonies,  1288. 
Delgarvo,    Colonel,   appointed    commander  at 

(;ran(lterre.  )2l«. 
Delintrttentt.^^n  term  when  introduced,  and  how 

applied,  by  the  House  of  Commons.  563. 
De  Lorget,  bis  barbarous  proceedings  on   the 

Rhine,  865. 


DenAam,  Sir  Jotio,  his  character  u  a  poi 

1 1  IS  death.  i4.  *^ 

DcHHti.  (;aptiun,  takes  the  Uaisounable  r 


■  iit^arhery  toward  the  Dutch  l^ist 
In  '.I.  I  lis  treachery  ttiwaid  Charles 
i.uid,  tb.  Joins  the  ronfederales 
.VIS  \IV..7I7.  Prince  Ceorge  of, 
the  Laily  A^ne,  daughter  of  JamcS 
"  '  "  pe  joins  the 
Princess  OF. 
queen  dies, 


Duke  of  York.  757 

Prince  of  Drdiice.  776.    See /Jjm 

.  Krederick  V.,  King  ot.  r 

1124.  He  meditates,  hy  his  miu 
veiition  ot  Closter-Seven,  I918.  His  minister 
Seconds  the  remonstrances  ot  the  French  gene- 
rat  concerning  the  breach  of  that  treaty,  1220. 
Ills    prudent    conduct,    1257.      His   patriotic 

/  >,  '.  1  lV^^^  '.Earl  of,  son  of  the  F-arl  of  Lan- 
i  i  tr.  i<  sriii  by  F^lward  III.  to  protect  the 
pi.v  iiiLe  ui  (.uienne.  179.  His  military  upe- 
i.iluiii^  there,  tb.  Instance  of  his  generous  re- 
gard to  his  promise,  ib.  note.  His  fuithersuc- 
cesses,  182.  Becomes  F.arl  of  Lancaster,  185. 
— See  I^Murofter. 

,  Countess  of,  is  the  last  person  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  forces  of  the  comntonweallh 
646.  Letter  from  the  Earl  of,  in  answer  to 
Ireton's  summons,  ib.  Ht>te. 

Dermot  MaemorrvgA,  KioK  of  I^inster.  his  ty- 
rannic conduct,  87.  Solicits  the  assistance  ot 
Henry  II.  of  England,  ib.  Engages  Strong- 
bow,  Fitzgerald,  and  titzstepheos,  to  under- 
take expeditions  in  his  favour,  ib. 

Dencentjcater,  Itatclift,  Earl  of.  proclaims  the 
pretender,  1003.  I  aken  at  Preston,  10O4.  Im- 
peaclied,  1005.  And  beliraded,  ib.  Inquiry 
mto  a  fraudulent  sale  of  his  estate,  1043.  See 
Ratchff. 

De^bowu.  brother-in-law  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
opposes  his  accepting  the  title  of  king.  661. 
Engages  in  the  cabal  at  Wallingford-house. 
666.  Obliges  Richard  CromweU  to  dissolve 
nis  parliament,  tb. 

De.ycent.~See  Eipedition. 

Deseada,\s\An{\  ot,  comprised  in  the  capitulation 
of  Guadaloupe,  1287. 

Deikf"Td,  Lord,  taken  into  custody,  1002. 

pespenser,  Hu?hle,  the  chief  justiciary,  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  barons,  removed  by 
Henry  III.,  129-  Is  restored  by  the  Eai  I  of 
Leicester,  i;iO.  Refuses  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  Lewis.of  France,  ib.  Is  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham.  133. 

,    Hugh  le,  favourite  of  Edward  II., 

his  character,  162.  Character  of  his  father,  ib. 
'I  he  r.arl  of  I^ncaster  and  the  barons  combine 
against  him,  ib.  Is  married  to  Edward's  niece, 
coheir  of  tlie  Earl  of  Gloucester,  ib.  His  lands 
ravaged  by  the  barons,  ib.  The  parliament 
forced  to  pronounce  a  .sentence  or  forfeiture 
and  exile  upon  him  and  his  father,  t^.  Is  n-- 
called  by  the  king,  with  Ilis  father,  ii.  Ills 
rapaciousness  after  the  forfeitures  of  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster's  party,  163.  His  father  mur- 
dered by  the  barons,  164.  Is  himself  put  to 
■^"'^  -'  ^  '  '  .  of  his  father's  losses  by 
larks  on  these  losses,  and 
m  them.  r*. 

,  _    reassembles  the  army  of 

the  empire,  1248.  .loins  General  Daun,  1251. 
Rediifes  Koniesiein.  and  takes  possession  of 
the  strong  camp  at  Pima.  ib.  In  conjumlion 
with  Maresrhal  Daun  defeats  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  Hochkirchen.  tb.  Lays  siege  to 
Leipsic,  1252.    Obliged  to  retire,  1253,     Slcir- 


death,  tb.    Pai 

the  barons,  167.     Rei 

:  de 


betw 


and  the  Prussia 


ps  checked    near    Lutzeo.    1339."   .. 

veeo  a  body  of  them  and  the  Prussians, 
takes    Wirtembcrg,    Torgau,    and 


Leipsic,  1346.    See  Empirt 

Deionifiire.  an  insurrection  there  to  oppose  the 
Reformation.  heade<I  by  Humphry  Arundel, 
364.  Exeter  besieged  by  the  insursents.  365. 
They  are  defeated  l>y  the  I.ord  Mussel,  ib. 

,  Courtney,  Earfof.  is  proposed  as  a 

husband  to  Queen  ftlary,  375.  Incurs  ht-r  re- 
sentment on  declining  it.  ib.  Is  released  irom 
confinement  by  the  mediation  of  Philip,  and 


duke,  871,  note. 

,  Duke  of,  appointed  lord  steward  of 

the    household,  997-    Made  president  of  the 


Austrians,  1.107. 
DietJtau.  Baron  " 
Digbjf,  Sir  Eve 

plot,  498.     Is  executed  for  it.  499.  ^Ev'idences 


by  the 

defeated  and  taken,  1163. 

gonpowdei 

,     -  , -- leu  lor  11.  4'JM.         — ' 

of  his  former  good  r  ._  .  .  _ 

Dilifi.  Sir   Ihoinas.  destroys  a  great  number  ot 

French  ships.  933.   Destroys  part  of  the  French 

fleet,  and  relieves  flihraltar,  946. 

Diilon.  Ixird,  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  lOOS. 

Dinuiddie,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Viremia,  bis  letter 

to  a  French  commander  concfrnine  encroach- 

upon  the  English  colonies,  11.36. 

people    of    V  --' 

„ „jr«>    with    thf    t 

Catawbas,  II70. 
Directory  for  public  worship,  one  established  hv 
the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  in  the 
room  of  the  liturgy.  6te. 
Dixpeuiing  power,   the  Hi  '   '" 


Dtion,  Mr.  Jeremiah, 

of  Venus.  ISSti. 
Vohna,  Count,  assembles  s 


u  ^raio  prohibited  for 
i4inunients  tor  and 
of    mall,  &c.,    1314, 

t  to  observe  the  transit 


and  Cieueral  Fermfcr.  1^51.  He  obliges  the 
y^^stri^lus  tr»  abanHun  ttie  siege  of  Leipsic, 
1253.  His  declarations  on  enlt^ring  Poland, 
1305     He  is  laid  aside,  th. 

DoffAartjf,  Mr,  treacherously  attacked  by  the 
Indians.  1329.  note. 

D'Oisel,  a  Frenchman,  attends  tlie  Queen  Dow- 
ager of  Scotland,  to  assist  her  in  the  attminis- 
tration.  3H».  Projects  a  tax  to  mamlain  a 
standing  torce  there.  Ut,  This  scheme  opposed, 
i4.  Is  reproved  by  the  council  fir  his  hostile 
attacks  on  the  En&lish  borders,  ib. 

DoipAm  ship,  deplorable  disliess  of,  at  sea, 
K77- 


the  j 


,  136. 


■s.  819. 


r  of  his 
Doomidav-Sotrlk,  the  natun 
Doppin,  Dr..  Bishop  of  Mealh,  opposes  tlie  re 
peal  of  the  act  of  settlem»-nt.  R-J^. 

I  protestant  minister,  openly  reprove 


at 


the 


commands  the  Knglish  forces 
___.  I  to  Kont^rabia,  288.  Dis- 
!ouble  deaUng  of  his  Muxiliary, 


Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  it.  Returns  to  Eng 
land,  th. 

• ,  SacWville,  Earl  of, created  lord  chambei- 

lain.  821.  wrfe.     Resigns.  891. 

,    Sackville,    Earl   of.    sent    to    acquaint 

Kine  George  I.  of  his  accession,  996.  Created 
a  duke,  1U18.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1037. 

.  Sackville,  Duke  of,  his  government  of 

Ireland.  1140. 

Do'tia!/,  a  seminary  founded  there  by  Philip  11. 
of  Spain,  for  the  education  of  English  catho- 
lics, 4*2.    Sieeeof.  973. 

Dovi 


te.  Excepted  from  King 

Dmiffias,  Lord,  appointed  by  Robert  Bruce 
joint  commander,  with  the  Larl  of  Murray,  of 
the  Scots  army  invadine  England,  on  the  death 
of  Edward  U..  168.  Ifis  bold  attempt  to  seize 
F^ward  III.  in  his  camp,  id.  Retires  home. 
lA.  Goes  to  Spain  on  a  crusade  against  the 
Moors,  170. 


and   killed    by    Edu 
hill.  i&. 


giano,  .. 

rd    111.    at   Halidown- 

into  England,  and 


.  Earl,  his . 

defeat,    211.      Assists    young    Piercy    at   the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  li. 

,  George,  assists  with  others  in  assassin- 
ating David  Rizzio.  411. 

,  Marquis  of,  created  a  duke,  929.  note. 

,  Sir  Robert,  killed  at  Steenkerke,  858. 

,  General,  his  conduct  at  Roucoux,  H197. 

— ,  Sir  James,  knighted,  1296.    Operations 

of  his  squadron  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  1335. 

Voame,  Lord,  killed  at  Campen.  1342. 

Dtnpninff.  the  Eo^lish  resident  in  Holland, 
seizes  Berkstead,  Corbel,  and  Okey,  three  of 
the  king's  judges,  and  sends  them  to  Engli 


alofSir  Willis 

Drake,   Francis,   his  voyage  round  the 
and   depredations  on  the  Spaniards. 


Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  461. 
rack  at'Ierceira,  tb.  Coti.r 
Spanish  Annaita.  under  I  m 
Takes  two  large  vesstrl?  l( 
Undertakes  an  expe^iU'iii 
468.  Destroys  a  Spanish  ll. 
ib.  Makes  an  unsuccessful  i 
ib.  Bums  Vigo,  and  returi 
unsuccessful  attempt  1      " 

'      ■     '  "  "lere  tie  Oies.  if>. 

iour  atMa- 

:  of  Prussia,  1175. 
Enormities  committed  tliere  in  the  royal  pa- 
lace by  the  Prussians,  1176.  fhe  suburbs  of 
il  burnt  by  the  Prussian  governor.  1252.  1  he 
inhabilanis  of  it  grievously  oppressed  by  that 
monarch.  1254.  ft  is  recovered  bv  the  impe- 
rial army,  1307. 


1344. 


Mont, 
morency  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  4li6. 

Dnicour,    M.,    bis   defence    and    surrender   ol 
Louitibourg,  12."*7. 

DruiJj,  their  office  and  power.  1,  E; 
cation  by  them,  fatal  consequences  of 
ring,  2.  Their  doctrines,  ib.  Their  pi: 
worship,  ib.  I  heir  rites,  ib.  Tbeii 
how  preserved,  ib.  Their  religion  not  abo- 
lished without  force,  ib.  Their  chief  seat,  at 
Anglesea  destroyed,  and  themselves  burnt,  by 
Suetonius  Pautinus,  ib. 


Drummand,  Ixird,  accompanies  James  U.  to 
Ireland,  831,  Jtote  ;  and  the  Chevalier  from 
Scotland  10  trance.  10ti4. 

,  Lord  John,  Joins  the  young  Cheva- 

Captain,  contributes  to  the  victory 


ler.  189-  Is  employed  in  the  wars  of  Charles 
Kins  of  France,  ih.  Is  employed  to  enlist  the 
companies  ot  banditti  to  serve  ajiainst  Castile, 
190.  His  resolute  demands  ot  the  Pope  at 
Avignon,  ib.    Chases  Peter  King  ot  Castilt 


the  devastation  of  Ireland,  600.     Dan- 

geious  insurrection  in.  1282. 
Due  d' Atniitaine  Frenth  East  India  ship  taken, 

1195.     Lost,  1348. 
Due  de  Chartres  French  East  India  ship  taken, 

r.r78. 

Ducde  PenMiVrre  French  Indiaman  taken.  1195. 

Diidlt-s/,  a  lawyer,  the  instrument  employed  by 
Henry  VIL  in  oppressing  his  people,  liis  cha- 
racter. 280.  His  mode  of  practice,  li.  Chosen 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  281 .  Sum- 
moned before  the  privy  council  of  Henry 
VllL,  286.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
Tried,  i*.     Executed  to  gratify  the  people,  ib. 

,  the  Lord  Guilford,  mvu-ried  to  the  La.ly 

Jane  Grey.  371.  Is  apprehended  with  the 
Lady  Jane,  on  the  acknowledgment  of  Queen 
Mari'.  374.  Is  sentenced  together  with  Ins 
lady.  lb.  Is  executed  on  occasion  of  Suffolk's 
fresh  conspiracy.  378. 

.  Lord  Robert,  becomes  the  declared  fa- 
vourite of  Queen  Elizabeth.  403.  Is  <  reated 
Kail  of  Leicester,  anrl  proposed  by  Elizabeth 
as  a  husband  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  408. 
See  Letcesier. 

Duelltny,  when  and  on  what  occasion  the  gene- 
rnl  practice  of,  first  took  rise,  309. 

Duff.  Captain,  assists  in  taking  a  French  priva- 
teer, 1278.  Cruises  with  a  squadron  on  the 
French  coast,  1280.    I^arrowly  escapes   being 


148.    Sir  George  Hume,  created  Earl  ol,  492, 
Battle  of,  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Scots  general,  Lesley,  643. 
,  Colonel,  some  account  of  his  proceedings 


rlhe  Chevalier  de  St.  Ge. 


,  Graham.  Viscount  ot,  advises  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  lo  maintain  the  castle  of  E*linhurgh 
for  King  James,  828.  Relires  from  the  cnn- 
vention,829.  Defeats  Mackay  at  Killycrankie, 
but  is  killed.  831. 

Dtitufonatd.  Cochran,  Farl  of.  petitions  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  election  of  the 
Scottish  peers.  Ui50,  1051. 

Dunes,  battle  ot.  between  the  combine<l  armv  of 
English  and  Freni  h.  and  the  Spaniards.  662. 


Dunfertnltng.  Abbot  of.  is  api 


'    I  ,_  I '  ;   ■      ,  irT  the  nobility. 

Aii^n,  444. 

Diuiiiii,  is  taken  from  the  .Spaniards,  and  de- 
livered to  Oliver  Cromwell,  662.  Is  sold  to 
the  French  by  Charles  II..  685. 

Dunmore,  Murray    Earl  of,  taken  up,  856. 

Dwtoii,  Count  of,  raises  the  siege  ot  jSIontargis. 
225.  Defeated  and  wounded  in  an  action  with 
Sir  John  Fastolf,  226.  Overrules  Joan  d'Arc's 
instructions  for  conducting  the  convoy  to  Or- 
leans. 227.    Yields  to  her  m  a  secouH  instance, 


English,  230.  Besieges  and  takes  Maine,  re 
fused  to  be  surrendered  according  to  tre;«ly  bv 
the  governor,  233.  Assists  at  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  Normandy,  234.  Recovers  Guienne 
from  the  English,  ib.  Commands  the  troops 
of    Rrilany    under   his    father,    269-     Gained 


treasury,  ib.    His  insolent  beha' 


Eilwy.  26.     Banished,!*.     Returns,  and  hea*!* 


penance  tor  sacrilege,  2?.  Crowns  King 
Edward  the  Martyr.  28.  His  motives  tor  ad- 
hering to  Edwaid,  in  preference  to  liis  brother. 


\b.  29.     Mil 
Dupkix,  M.  his  proceedii 
1141.  &x. 


\  the  East  Indic 


Duplin,  Lord,  created  Baron  Hayot  Bedwardin, 
981.  twie.    Arrtsicfl,  UX):i. 

Du  Qiieiiu.  M..  defeated  and  taken  by  Admiral 
Osborne,  1230.    ."^ee  tort. 

Durell,  Admiral,  some  of  his  operations  in  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  against  Quebec,  1290.  1295. 
HeisthankedbyllieHouseof  Commons,  I29(>. 

Durham,  Hugh  de  Huzas,  Bishop  ot,  purchases 
tlie  otfice  ot  chief  justiciary  and  the  earldom 
of  Northumbeiland,of  Richard  I.,  97.  Is  ap- 
pointed joint  guardian  of  the  realm  with  Long- 
champ  Bishop  of  Ely.  during  Richard's  ah 
sciice  on  the  crusade,  ib.    See  Ely. 

Durj,,  General,  killed  at  St.  tas,  12.33. 

Dutch  receive  £600,000  from  the  Eiiiilisli  par 
liamcnt  lor  the  Prince  of  Oranye's  expedi- 
tion, 826-  Join  in  the  confedeiacy  against 
France,  828.  Acknowledge  the  Dukeof  Anjou 
as  Kuif-  ot  Spain,  9i->6.  Join  in  the  grand  alli- 
ance. 914.  Put  a  stop  to  their  comineice  with 
France  and  Spain,  925.  Reject  the  offers  or 
France,  968.  1  heir  pride  and  obstinacy.  972. 
Resolutions  against  them,  982.  1  hey  sign  the 
barrier  treaty,  988.  Send  troops  to  Sanland, 
1(K)4.  'Ihreatened  with  a  geneial  inundation, 
1044.  Recall  troops  sent  to  England,  loy3. 
Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the 
Netherlands,  loyti.  Choose  the  Prince  of 
Orange  Stadlholder,  &c..  1100.  Enlarge  his 
power.  1104.  1  heir  internal  conduct  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  1114.  An  att  con- 
ceming  the  Scotch  brigade  in  their  service, 
1159.  Requisition  ot  6000  of  their  troops  made 
by  the  British  minister,  1160.  Which  they 
decline  complying  with,  II6I.  An  instance  of 
their  partiality,  1197.  They  grant  the  French 
a  free  passage  through  their  territories,  1201. 
Colonel  Yorke*s  memorial  to  them  concerniog 
Ostend,  &c.,  1218.  A  great  number  of  their 
ships  taken  and  condemned  by  the  English, 
12.^.  On  which  their  merchants  clamour,  tb. 
And  present  a  famous  petition  to  the  States, 
ib.  Answer  to  their  charge  against  the  English 
cruisers,  1258.  Remarks  on  the  English  con- 
duct and  theirs  ,  and  conferences  between  the 
Brilish  ambassadors  and  the  States,  1259-  The 
management  of  their  princess  regent,  ib.  Sub- 
stance of  a  letter  from  the  .States- general  to  the 
states  of  Holland  and  \Vest  Frieslaod,  ib. 
Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick  appointed  their  cap- 
tain-generaj.  1274.  More  of  their  ships  taken 
and  condemned  by  the  English,  1275.    1278. 


J  to  the  English  in  the  river  of  Bengal, 

1299.  J  hey  send  deputies  to  England,  1.308. 
General  Yorke's  memoiial  to  them,  1309. 
And  Count  d'AtTry's,  ib.  They  supply  the 
French  settlements  in  America,  1334.  Mr. 
Yorke's  memorial  to  them  concerning  the  hos- 
tilities in  Bengal,  1337- 


Eadburga,  wile  of  Brithric  King  of  Mercia 

inlamous  character.  1.3. 
Earl,  and  alderman,  synonymous  appella 


anity,  11.    History  of  hi; 


,  .118.     1  he  effects  of  the  prediction  of  a 

third  by  a  crazy  soldier,  tb.    A  dreadful  one 
at  Lisbon,  1I5H.    .Several  in  Syria.  1.3.16. 
East-Anylta,  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of, 

,  between  the 

anover.1127. 

invaded  by  the  French,  1207. 


ered.  '.■85. 


und  the  Cape 

.  granted 

s'i.,  817.     Ditfer- 

li.i   'Mni.'M^^l'ly 
I       _         I.    85;J. 

.        .  ,      ,  Al'.uli^l!r.l  and    a 

.._ ltd,  896.     Hie  nld  company  re- 

<si..Mi-lnrd,  903.  1  heir  charter  prolonged. 
\'v'.i\  imii.  Obtain  new  privileges,  1116.  J  he 
m..tii»v  a(t  extended  to  their  settlements,  11.38. 
An  ariount  of  their  factories  along  the  coast 
of  Malabar  and  Coroinandel,  1141.  Con- 
vention between  them  and  the  French  com- 
pany, 1143.  VioUted  by  them  both,  lljl. 
Thev  are  enabled  to  maintain  a  military  force 
in  their  settlements,  1181.  1  be  bravery  of 
three  of  tlieir  captams,   1195.     Furthei 


piiriH 


Eaii  InJits,  transactions  io,  1140.  II71.  1107. 

1241.  1296,  &c.  13S5. 
F.mittr,  disputes  among  th«  Saxon  clergy  coo- 

ceriiin^ ,  computing  the  time  ot  that  teast,  15. 
i*rnr(W,  Captain,  his  success,  1*^18. 
ExeUsiasticnt  courts,  a  complaint  preferred   by 

the  Cornmims  to  Henry  Vltl.  agHiDSt  the  op- 

pressioDS  ot.  .116. 
government  of  EnsUnd.  innovjt. 

tions  made  io  by  William  the  Conqueror,  49. 
(he  taxation  of,  resigned 

■i7  postTf,  advantages  re- 


to  parlii 
suiting  from  « 


Dt.  688. 


porahsts  r 

61).    Wliv 

great  offic 

timesot  England.  IT6. 

their  promi 


their  homage  to  laymen  for  tem- 
letnned  by  the  council  or  Kari. 
lit  for  beinz  intrusted  with  the 
undrr  the  crown   ip  the  papal 


1  b>  ti.e 


twnz  'hrir  s^UrirS.  and  bribing  them  to  indo 
Itm-e,  ib.  I  hoe  motives  the  toundatinn  of  re- 
ligious establish uirnis,  30>\  How  they  be- 
came dausemus  to  the  civil  authority,  iS.  See 
Biikpfi,  Htrt^,  and  Rt/omuuiott. 
Fxho  French  frigate  tjikeo,  1237,  note, 
tJgaVy  successor  In  Edwy  King  of  Kooland.  his 
wise  administratinn.  26.  Establishes  a  formid- 
able uavy,  ih.  iiis  bar^e  said  to  be  rowed  by 
eight  tributarv  kings.  ^.  His  attachment  to 
the  monks,  i\.  Inveighs  against  the  secular 
clergy,  ib.  His  address  to  Dunstan,  ib.  How 
he  gained  his  pood  character,  ib.  Instanres  of 
bis  lireotious  conduct,  ib.  I  reacherous  con- 
duct of  Athelwold  towards  him.  ^.  Kills 
Atlirlwold.  ib.  Espouses  Eltrida.  ib.  En- 
courages   foreigners  to  settle,  tb.    Clears  thi 


,■  of  wolv 


.  I*. 


by 


Atheling,  Judged  unfit  for  the  succession 

ing    Etiward    the    Confessor,  :t8.     Pro- 

limwl    by    Stigand    Archbishop  of  Canttr- 


the  Conqi 

Attends 
to  Scot- 


bury.  44.    Submits  to  \V_     .  

ib.  Kindly  treated  by  him,  45. 
William  to  Normandy,  i4.  Retii 
land  with  his  sisters,  and  marries  one  to  ivi 
MaUxdm,  47.  Returns  and  excites  an  insi 
rection.  4H.  Received  into  favour.  50.  Se 
into  Scotland  to  restore  Edsar.  the  risht  h< 
to  that  kingdom,  61.      Lives  long,  and  dies 


£rf«-Hi7/.  battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Earl  of  Kssex,  5l?C. 

EdnUmrgk.  taken  by  Edward  I..  14R.  Is  burnt 
by  Richard  II.,  198.  Seized  bv  Henry  IV., 
211.  Pillased  and  burnt  by  Henrv  Vlll.. 
346.  Kiot  of  protesranls  there  on  th*e  festival 
of  St.  Giles.  S95.  Receives  the  aimv  of  the 
consrecalion  or  the  1  ord.  397-  Treatv  sisned 
tliere  by  the  English  plenipoteniiaries  and 
those  or  France.  398.  A  tumult  there  on  in- 
troducing the  luursy.  .n53.  I  he  solemn  leasue 
and  CU1  f-nant  framed  there,  600.  Is  seized  by 
Cromwell  after  the  victory  of  Dunbar.  643. 
A  bill  ai;ainst  it,  1055.  An  act  for  the  improve- 
ment, &c.  or.  1130,  note. 

castle  besieged  and  taken,  83i\ 

Carried   oflF  and   ravished   by 


Dunstan  on  thi< 


Edw 

husband  _ 
Edmontf,  Pi 


ughterof  Earl  (indw 


(    the  Confessor,  36.    Is  hated  by  hei 
ber  father's  account,  ib, 
late  of  England,  procures  the  di= 


duct  in  result,  lA.    How  he  obtained  the  see  of 
Canterbiiry,  123. 

-; Ironside,  son  of  F.thelred  King  of  Fns- 

"late  of  the  kingdom 


child 


.ib. 


Edmimson,  Mary,  hanged  for  the  murder  of  her 

aunt.  1875. 
Edmund,  succes«^r  to  Athelstan,  King  of  Fng 

land,  his  sh'rt  re>en  and  violent  death,  24. 
Edred,  successor  to  E>lmnnd  King  of  England. 

qui^lls   the    Danes,    and    receives    homage   of 

Maholm    Kins  of  -Scotland,  24.    Advaoiages 
_tak»'nof  his  superstition,  tb. 

of  Egtwrt,  dispossessed  by  his  uncle 


of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  9.     Defeats 


Loth;      _ 

him  and  obt  __      _ 

,    Duke,   his    tre*ichero< 

Deserts  to  Canute,  th.  Returns  to  the  ser\  ire 
of  Edniond  Ironside,  and  betrays  him,  1*. 
Executed  bv  Canute,  ib. 

Edtcaritke  Elder,  s<in  of  Alfred,  his  reign.  C2. 
His  title  contested  by  Kthelwald  his  cousin- 
pennao.  ib.  I  he  lebeliion  suppressfd.  °X  His 
wars  aeairist  the  Northumbrians  and  Danes, 
I*.  Repels  the  Scots,  i£.  Account  of  his  sister 
EthelHeila,  ib. 

Ike    Martpr,  son   of    F.-lgar,    King  'of 

Fjisland,  rrouned  by  Duustan.  28.  His  ira- 
eical  death.  29. 

tht  Confessor,  the  Saxon  line  restored  hy 

his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England.  .36, 
His  partiality  to  tlie  Normans,  ib.  Fspoust-s 
Edilha.  daughter  nf  l-larl  Go«lwin.  ib.  His 
attempte  to  exclude  Harold  from  the  siicccs- 
"*s  df-ath  and  character,  40.  Com- 
The    first    who 


piled 

touched  lor  the  evil.  tb.     Terril-le  fa: 

r.792.   <omeof  his  laws  restored.  5(1. 
eldest  son  of  Henrv  1 11..  shows 


,  Prince 


INDEX. 

twenty. four  barons,  appoint-  1  r  1' l  11. ni 
pailiament, fA.   I'he  knight-    ;  1         ^  1    | 

to  him  against  tliedela>A  .1!.  1    --     1 

the  council  of  barons,  ib.  1 1 1-  .  ■  :.  u  '  ■  n  ims 
occasion,  ib.  Refuses  to  a^^il  imn^eii  ui  tlic 
Pope's  absolution  from  his  oath,  to  ulist-rve  (he 
provisions  of  Oxford,  128.  Is  taken  prisoner 
by  Leicester,  VM\  Is  restored  by  the  king's 
treaty  and  compliance  with  the  barons,  tb. 
Forms  a  paity  asainst  the  barons,  ih.  His 
ardour  at  the  battle  of  I.«wes  occasions  his 
father  to  be  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  131. 
His  treaty  with  Leicester,  lA;  Mistreatment 
by  Leicester,  132.  Escapes  from  his  custody, 
133.  Defeats  himon  de  Monttort  coming  to 
join  his  father,  ih.  Defeats  and  kills  the  Earl 
of  I^icester  at  Evesham,  1*.  Saves  his 
father's  life  in  this  battle,  ib.  His  iiallant 
defeat  of  Adam  de  Gourdon,  and  generous 
treatment  of  him,  lA.  134.  Is  prevailed  on  hy  the 
Kin?  of  Fiitnce  to  engage  in  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  131.  Takes  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
with  hmi,  tb.  Arrives  at  I  unis.  and  finds 
Lewis  dead,  lA.  Facapes  assassination,  lA.  Is 
recalled  by  his  father,  who  dies  quickly  after. 


Id     , 

Does  h( 

dominions.  lA.  Is  crowned  at  Westminster,  ib. 
Applies  himself  to  re<:tit"yine  the  disorders  of 
eovemmeni,  lA.  Calls  a  parliament  with  this 
intention,  lA.  A  ppoints  itinerant  commission- 
ers tor  the  punishment  of  criminals,  lA.  An- 
nuls the  commission,  lA.  His  cruelty  towards 
the  .lews  accused  of  adulterating  the  coin.  ib. 
Banishes  them.  138.  His  frugal  management  of 
ib.   .Supplies  granted  to  him,  ib. 


Summons  Lewellyn  V 


■  of  Wales  to  r 


his  homage,  lA.  Kedi 
pliaiice.  ib.  Takes  his  brother  and  __. 
Da\id,  prisoner,  tries,  and  executes  hi 
traitor,  139.  Puts  all  the  Welch  bards  to 
death,  ib.  Traditional  account  of  the  annexa- 
1  of  the  principality  of  Wales  to  the  crown, 

pho: 

r*.  Aesociates  a  treaty  or  mamage  t>el 
Prince  Fxiward  and  .Margaret  of  Norway, 
Queen  of  .Scotland,  140.  'Ihis  marriage  frus- 
trated by  her  death,  lA.  The  claims  of  the 
Competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  referred 
to  his  decision,  I'A.  His  reflections  and  schemes 
on  this  appeal  to  him,  141.  Searches  monastic 
records  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  lA.  Goes  with  an  army  to  Norham 
on  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  tn  determine  the 
richtof  the  Scottish  crown,  142.  Declares  to 
them  his  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  as  liege 


fortresses. ih.  The  Scots'  batons  and  prelates 
swear  fealty  to  him,  tb.  Decides  in  favour  of 
John    Baliol,  143.      Baliol    swears   fealty   to 


acts  of  usurpation  over  them,  lA.  Mutual 
depredations  committed  by  the  ships  of  France 
and  Fngland.  occasioned  bya  private  qtiarrel, 


by  the  aitifice  of  Philip  ot  France.  144.  Hi 
attempts  to  recover  it  defeated  by  Philip,  ib. 
I  he  occasion  of  changing  the  feudal  military 
service  into  pecuniary  supplies,  i4.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  alteration.  145.  Ihe  first  be- 
ginnings of  popular  government  to  be  ilated 
from  this  reign,  146.  Summons  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  in  parliament  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  supplies  for  government,  ib. 
Summons  deputies  of  the  inferior  clergy  to 
parliament,  148.  They  scruple  to  assemble 
on  his  writ.iA.  This  objection  accommodated, 
and  the  two  houses  of  convocation  formed.  lA. 
Simimons  John  Baliol  to  assist  him  against 
France,  and  makes  other  demands,  which  lie 
refuses,  lA.  Assembles  an  arnty  to  chastise 
him.  lA.  Takes  Berwick  by  a.ss;*ult.  and  puts 
the  garri'ion  to  the  sword,  ib.  J  he  Scots  beat 
Earl  Warrenne.  and  the  castle  of  Dunhar  sur- 
rendered.  lA.  I  ake.s  l-xlinburgh.  and  subdues 
all  Scotland.  lA.  Paliol  swears  fealty  to  him, 
lA.  Carries  lii;>i  prisoner  to  theTowerof  I.on- 
don.  149.  Carries  away  the  famous  stone, 
destroys  the  Scots'  reconls.  breaks  tlicir  great 


gOV( 


seal,  and   leaves  Earl  W ^ 

Scotland,  148.  149-    Mnkes  another  . 
ful   attack    u(x>n  Guienoe.    I49.     M 


rof 


daughter  to  John  Earl  of  Holland,  and  forms 
alliances  against  France,  ib.  Obtains  grants 
from  parliament,  lA.  Is  oppiosed  in  his  de- 
mands by  the  clergy,  ih.  1  he  occasion  of  this 
opptsition,  lA,  Prohibits  all  rent  to  the  clergy, 
A.     Excludes  them  from  all  piotection  of  the 


la'  _.    . 


Red: 


f>Pt 

Hereford,  and  other  liarons,  refuse  to 
ser\'e  in  the  expe^tition  to  Gascony,  ib.  The 
two  former  refuse  to  attend  him  into  Flanders, 
I'A.  Appoints  a  new  constable  and  mareschal 
to  act  in  their  places  for  the  present  %tr\\c^. 
ib.    Reconciles  himself  with  the  clergy,  and 


appoints  the  Archhisliop  of  Canterbury  and 
Reginald  de  Grey  tutors  to  Prince  Etlwant, 
ib.  Apologizes  to  his  nobility  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  former  conduct,  lA.  Promises  a 
retbrmation  of  government  at  his  return.  lA.  A 
remonstrance  presented  to  him  at  his  depart- 
ure, by  the  Eails  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  lA. 
Seals  the  two  charters  in  Flanders,  which  are 
previously  confirmed  by  parliament  at  home, 
lb.  151.  Is  obliged  to  confirm  them  again,  on 
his  return,  in  the  fullest  manner.  151.  His  re- 
luctance to  limiting  the  boumiaries  of  forests. 
Obtains  from  the  Pope  an  absolution  trom 


i^iting  the  I 

-omirie  Pol 

his  engagements  to  observe  the  charters,  lA, 
i  Ihein  agaiu  with  an  except: 


^ —    ^ the 

late  perambulation  of  Ihe  forests,  lA.  Con- 
cludes a  truce  with  Philip  of  France,  and  sul>- 
mits  the  dilFerences  between  Ihem  to  Pope 
Boniface,  lA.  1  he  Pope's  award  tietw  een  them, 
'"      Marries  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Philip, 


defeated  by  Wallace.'loS.  Advances  with  j. 
great  arny-  to  Scotland,  lA.  Overthrows  the 
••C'-ts  at  Falkirk,  lA.  Is  applied  to  by  Pope 
Boniface  in  behalf  of  Scotland,  154.  His  an- 
swer to  the  Pope,  lA.  Appoints  John  de  Se- 
grave  guanlian  ot  Scotland,  ib.  Returns  to 
Scotland,  scours  the  whole  counlrv,  and  re- 
ceives the  submission  of  the  Scots,  lA.  Endea- 
vours to  fix  his  government  over  Scotland,  155. 
Wallace  betrayed  into  his  hands,  ib.  Executes 
Wallace  as  a  traitor,  ib.  His  army  under 
Aymer  de  Valence  defeats  Robert  Bruce.  156. 
Dies,  lA.  His  character.  lA.  His  legislative 
acts.  ib.  Allowed  his  barons  to  entail  their 
estates,  157.  Was  the  first  wlio  passed  a  statute 
of  mortmain.  lA.     His  pruhable  motives  in  ihis 


Edvard,  Prince,  second  son  of  Edward  1.,  the 
traditional  account  of  his  being  made  Prince 
of  Wales.  139.  A  treaty  of  marriage  ncgociated 
between  him  and  Margaret  of  Norway,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  140.  This  marriage  firiistrated  by 
her  death.  lA.  The  Archbishop  ol  Canterbury 
and  Reginald  de  Grey  appointed  tutors  to  him. 


150. 


fatbt 


nade  guardni 


the  1 


aim  during 


to    Flanders.   1*.    Is 

obliged  by  the  F^irlsof  Norfolk  and  Hereford. 
to  confinn  the  charters  of  liberties,  ilurios  his 
father's  absence,  fA.  151.  Is  coolratted  to  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  152.    Suc- 


•eds  to  the  c 


,  158, 


II.,  his  ! 

his  weakiie 

against  Scotland,  ib.  His  attachment  t 
Gavaston.  I'A.  Appoints  him  guardian  of  the 
realm  r-n  his  journey  to  France,  159.  Marries 
Isabella  of  France,  lA.  Is  obliged  to  banish 
Gavaston.  ib.  Sends  him  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  ib.  Obtains  of  the  Pope  a  dispensa- 
ever  to  relurn,  tb. 

twelve'.  ib.~  Makes  a  secret  protestation 
against  their  ordinances,  lA.  Invites  Gavaston 
back  from  his  secomi  banishment  by  tlieorilain- 
ers,  160.  i  homas  Earl  of  Lancaster  raises  nn 
army  against  him,  tb.  His  narrow  escape  from 


-  at  Ga 


nnrdei 


lA.  Hi; 

Makesa, 

fruitless  expedition  to  .Scotland,  lA.  Assem- 
bles a  great  arniv  against  the  Scots,  161.  Is 
defeated  by  Robert  Bruce,  at  Bannockbum, 
ib.  The  depenHency  of  Scotland  lost  by  this 
defeat,  ib.  1  he  barons  obtain  a  renewal  of 
the  ordinances  from  him.  lA.  Reflections  00 
his  incapat  ity  for  government,  ib.  Character 
of  Hugh  le  Despenser.  and  his  father,  his  fa- 


bine  agaipst  the    Despen: 


i  the  bai 


.     „  —  ,---    -   -    _    -.-- Seizes  the 

baronv  ot  Gower  from  John  de  Mowbray,  and 
gives  "it  to  Hush  le  Despenser,  lA.  The  barons 
peremptorily  insist  on  his  dismissing  Despen- 
ser. ib.  His  queen  insulted  bv  Lord  Badles- 
mere.  ib.  Punishes  this  lord.  tb.  Recalls  the 
Despensers,  banished  by  parliament,  ib.  Over- 
poweis  his  barons.  lA.  Lancaster  declares  his 
alliance  ^ilh  Scotland,  and  laises  an  army 
against  him,  ib.  Lancaster  defeated  and  exe- 
cuted. 163-  Makes  another  fruitless  attempt 
" ffiih 


against  Scotland.  lA.    Cnncludi 
Robert  Bruce  for  thirteen 
putes  with   France, 


u  ib.    His  di^ 


Its  Queen  Isabella 
liate  between  her  husband 
and  brother,  lA.  Resigns  Guieiine  to  his  son 
Prince  Edward,  ib.  Intimacv  between  his 
queen  and  Roger  Morti.ner.  lA.  Her  reply, 
when  he  sent  for  her  back  asain.  i/>.  Isabi-lU 
forms  a  conspiracy  against  him.  t6».  Isabella 
invades  Suffolk,  and  is  joined  by  the  bamns, 
ib.  He  leaves  London,  and  retires  to  the  west, 
ib.  Retreats  to  Wales,  lA.  Is  seizetl  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  confined  in  Kenilworlh 
casile,  ib.  Is  deposed  by  parliament,  rA.  A 
resignation  extorted  from  him,  lA.  Is  pitied 
by  the  people.  ir>5.     Is  taken  from  the  cus'ody 


i  of  c4>mmodities  in  his 

reian.  166.     His  children.  167. 
,  Prince,  son  to  Edward  I!.,  is  invests 

by  bis  father  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  |63. 

<-oes   to  Pans   to  do  homage  for   it.  ib.    1$ 

afilianced  by  his  mother  1sal>ella  to  Philippa, 

daughter  ot  the  Count  of  Holland  and  flain- 

aiilt,  164. 
Id.,  his  accession,  1G7.    The  Earl  of 

Lancaster  appointed  guardian  to  him.  168. 


allempl  of  Earl  Douglas.  lA.  Ecteis  into  a 
scheme  to  seize  Mortimer.  1G9.  Assumes  the 
:  of  gnverninent,  li.    His  strict  reeard 


Baliol  to  tlie'orown  or  ScotUml,  lA.  Under- 
takes to  restore  Kdward  Baliol  when  driven 
out  of  .st..tl,iiid.  171.  Deteats  the  Scots  at 
"  ■   ■  The   foundation   of  his 


obliged  to  perform  it,  id.  Prepares  for 
with  l-'rance,  173.  Engages  the  Flemings  to 
assist  !ii:n,  through  the  means  of  James  D'Arte- 
ville,  li.  Raises  a  force,  and  passes  over  to 
Flan'lers,  i*.  Is  created  Vicar  ot  the  German 
empire,  i/t.  Assumes  the  title  ot  Kins  of 
France,  t6.  Contracts  his  son,  Edward,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant.  174.  In- 
vades France,  but  retires  into  Flanders,  and 
disbands  his  army,  tb.  Is  greatly  impoverish- 
ed by  his  fruitless  expedition,  t6.  Remarks 
on  his  present  situation  with  his  parliament, 
1^.  Obtains  conditional  giants  troui  them,  i6. 
'Ihe  resolutioii.s  of  p<irliariieut  on  his  assumed 
title  as  King  ot  France,  t&.  Obtains  a  great 
victory  over  the  Freiith  fleet,  tb.  Besieges 
'iournay.  175.    Philip's  reply  to  liis  defii 


with   Philip,  by  the 


ti.    Conclude-   „    _       _        ,.     . 

mediation  of  Jane,  Countess  of  Hainault,  id. 
Is  deserted  by  his  allies,  lA.  His  ill-humour 
toward  his  ministers  on  his  return,  ib.  Arch- 
bishop Stratford  enters  into  a  combination 
against  him,  17G.  Stratford's  letter  to  him,  ib. 
Is  reconciled  to  him.  lA.  Review  of  his  preseut 
situation,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  p^iss  an  act  for 
redress  of  grievances  before  he  obtains  any 
grants,  t&.  Makes  a  secret  protest  aeainst  it, 
J77.  Issues  an  edict  against  the  validity  of 
this  ;ict,  tb.  Patronizes  the  pretensions  of  the 
Count  de  Moiinifort  to  the  ducliy  of  Britany, 
ib.  Relieves  the  countess  besieged  at  Henne- 
bonne.  I'S.  Sends  another  fleet  to  her  assist- 
ance uniier  Robert  D'Artois,  ib.  Goes  over 
to  Briiany  in  person,  ib.  His  treaty  with  the 
French,  tb.    How  induced  to  break  this  truce. 

179.  Sends  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  defend 
Gutenne,  ib.  Invades  Mormandy,  tb.  His 
successes  there,  ib.    Seizes  and  plunders  Caen, 

180.  Penetrates  as  far  as  Paris,  tb.  Dispo- 
sition of  his  army  at  Ciecy.  ib.  His  address 
to  Lis  army,  ib.  Defeats  the  French  at  Crecy, 
•"•       "■  '       -  ' '-om    this 

IS  terms 
'n  inter- 


vpf-rl 


to  the  besiegeit, 
cedes  for  the  dcp 

cution,    tb.      Turn-      111    1 1   .1:  iwims.   ami 

peoples  it  with  Eiiiili^iitiitu,  (,-.  Luiitludes  a 
truce  with  France,  t6.  L'latovers  the  trea- 
chery of  his  governor  at  Calais,  and  engages 


Garter,  ib.    Traditional    accounts  of  tbe 
casion  of  this  institution,  lA.    Concerts  two 
of    France,    IBS.      Invades    Fi 


King  of  France,  brought  prisoner  to  I^ndc 
166.     Restores  Kint!  David  Bruce  on  a  ransom. 

187.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  John,  which  is 
rejecteil  by  the  Daupliin  and  states  of  France, 

188.  Invade*  France  with  a  vast  force,  ib. 
Process  of  his  arms,  ib.  Is  induced  to  con- 
cluue  a  more  moderate  treaty,  by  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  id.  Ireaty  of  Bretigni,  Ib9.  His 
succours  to  Prince  Edward,  under  the  Karl  of 
Pembroke,  seized  at  sea.  by  Henry  King  of 
Castile,  191.  Ixises  most  of  bis  territories  in 
Fi-ance,  192.  Attaclieshimself  to  Alice  Pierce, 
but  is  forced  to  remove  her  from  court,  ib. 
Dies,  i«.  His  character.  lA.  Retrospectof  his 
reign.  lA.  His  children.  (A.  igrt.  His  regard 
to  parliamenU,  193.  Ciscs  of  higii  treason 
limited  in  his  reign,  li.  His  frequent  con- 
firmations ot  the  great  charter,  ib.  Windsor 
castle  built  by  him,  and  by  what  means.  lA. 
His  great  exertion  ot  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  ib.  His  frequent  levies  of  taxes  with- 
out authority  of  parliament,  tb.  His  open 
avowal  of  this  power,  194.  Passes  the  statute 
of  provisors.  lA.  State  of  the  internal  police 
in  this  reign,  ib.  State  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, ib.  His  reign  an  interesting  period  of 
our  history,  195. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  to  F^dward  HI., 
b  contracted  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
fiiabant,  174.  Is  appointed  guardian  of  the 
realm  during  his  father's  absence  in  Flanders, 
I*.  Calls  a  ptiriiamenl,  but  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure his  father  any  supplies,  ih.  Attends  his 
father  in  an  expedition  to   France^  179.     H 


father,  ib.     Defeats 'King  John   at  Poict 
and  lakes  him   prisoner.  186.     His  noble  be- 
haviour to  bis  prisoner,  ib.    Conclude?  a  truce. 
187.      Is    invested    with    Ihe    principality    of 
Aqiiitaine.  190.     Recalls  his  soldiers  from  tli 


\  Henrv 
protects  Peter  K 
I  ranstamare,  and 


ing  ' 


xpedition,  and  taxes  his  principality  ( 


to  repay  it,  1*.    Hisrepl 

French  hostilities,  whert 
ib.  Loses  most  of  his  ti 
concludes  a  peace,  192. 


I  to  Henry  VI.,  born.  239. 


daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Wai  wick,  SJ47. 


Killed,  C5o! 
ly.  procl 


led,  S-ie.     Reflectif 


Instance  of  his 


Iteiiry   V  I .  and 

tils  behaviour 

peace,  Ct5.      Becoii 


ed  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey, 


L  harles  Duke  of  Bui- 
Beslows  his  sister  on  him,  tb. 
D  with  the  Duke  of  Britany,  ib. 
in  Yorkshire,  ib.  Conlusiun  in 
f  the  English  history,  tb.  Quells 
:)n  in  Lincolnshire, '.;47.    Secretly 


I  Wa 


.vick'a 


f  the  Marquis  of  Mo 


for  all   his   childn 


land,  ib.  Assisted  by  ihe  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  lands  in  Yorkshire,  and  pushes  for  London, 
249.  Enters  London,  and  gets  possession  of 
Henry  VI..  ib.  Deleats  Warwick  at  Barnet, 
"  ifeats  Queen  Mar 
■y.  ib.  Resigns  hii 
I  of  peace,  ib.  Projects 
of  France,  ib.  Invades  France,  Col.  I-ewis 
agrees  to  buy  peace  by  a  tribute,  lA.  Inter- 
view with  Lewis,  ib.  Obstructs  the  Duke  of 
Clarence's  marriage  with  tli' 
gundy,  i;52.  Procures  hi 
tb.  Contracts  marriage  .«.  <...  .. 
without  effect,  253.  His  death,  chi' 
family,  »A.  Reflections  on  the  state  of  thecouit 
at  this  period,  (A.  Leaves  his  brother,  the  Uuke 
ot  Gloucester,  regent,  during  the  minority  of 
liis  son.  234.  His  legitimacy  denied  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  236. 

v.,  state  of  parties  at  his  accession,  C53. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  left  regent,  during 
his  minority,  254.  His  person  intrusted  to  the 
Earl  of  Rivers,  ib.  His  guardian  arrested  by 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  lA.  Is  murdered  in 
the  lower  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
by  order  of  Richard  III..  256.  1  heir  bodies 
found  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  257. 

,  Prince,  son  ot  Henry  VIII.,  born.  S.'Jl. 

;  Seyr 


VI.,  his  accession,  354.     Names   of  the 

regency  during  his  minority,  ih.  Ihe  Earl  of 
Hertford  chosen  protector,  and  made  Duke  of 
Somerset,  ib.  Somerset  obtains  a  confirmation 
of  his  authority  by  patent,  355.  Discovers  a 
propensity  to  literature,  lA.  His  reluctant  eat 
siiining  the  warrant  tor  the  execution  ot  Joan 
Bocher,  .S63.  Is  removed  to  ^Vindsor  castle  by 
the  protector,  30fi.  Is  addressed  by  the  coun- 
cil to  dismiss  Somerset,  which  he  cornplies 
with,  ib.  A  new  council  of  regencv  formed, 
ib.  His  grief  at  his  sister,  the  Lady  Mary's 
obstinacy  in  the  catholic  faith,  368.  Is  induced 
by  Northumberland  to  write  circular  letters  to 
the  sheriffs  for  choosing  a  new  parliament.  371. 
Subsidies  granted  him  by  parliament,  tb. 
Amount  ot  the  crown  debts  at  this  time.  16. 
His  health  declines,  ib.  Ordei 
prepare  a  deed  of  settlement  for  the 
of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  tb.     Signs  the  patent  I 


^  the  judge! 


372.       His    physicians     di£ 


)  Adelfrid,  King  of  Northum- 
berland, his  wise  government.  III.  His  singu- 
lar escape  from  assassination,  ib.  Converted 
anity,  lA.    Sjain  in  battle  hyPenda, 

y  extn  „ 
and  Morcnr.    See  1 


the  instigation  of  the  clergy,  lA. 
Effingham,    i^rd,  is  sent  witli    a   squadron  1 
Spain,  to  convoy  Philip  to   England,  but 


vincible  armada,  464.      Is  attacked  by  the  < 


land  of  the  fleet  sei 
Cadiz,  475.  Cadiz  taken  and  uUinde: 
Is  created  EaH  of  Noltingliam,  n 


<jf  Ercombert,   Kit 


,  King  of  Wessex.his  descent,  13.    Takes 


refuge,  and  improves  li 


Recalled  to  enjoy  tlit 


English 

out   tO'li 
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He  opp. 
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1100. 
,  1120! 


Ilie  Jf 


ttlemel 


ot  the  iiuitiii>  act  to  tile  ^a5t  India  con 
ttlements,  113y. 

ot  Nottinghai 


castle,  l>etra>s  Roger  Mortimer  into  the  hands 
of  Edward  ill..  \m. 
KtbetiJ\  ftlarquisot,  accompanies  Queen  Mary  in 

hich  the 

■.  1091. 


kes  cognizance  ot. 
the  voung 
otWilliam  DukeofGui 


hlc/io.  Lord,  joins  the  young  Cin 
A7.a«o/-,  daughter  of  Wil" 
why  ilivorted  from  Le' 


Irand,  tb.  ('1' 
from  her  hujl- 
t  by  he 


liKlia 


li-rtsed  and  made 
ngaria,  her  son's 


in  England,  96.    Ca: 

intended  biide,  tohini  ai  iuessuia,  ana  reiurns, 
9a.  M  rites  to  the  Pope  on  K  icliard's  being  im- 
prisoned in  Germany,  101.  Arrives  in  Ger- 
many with  the  stipulated  ransom,  anti  releases 
him,  102.  Her  aveision  to  Coiislantia,  mother 
of  Arthur  Duke  of  Britany,  106. 
.    daughter    of  the    Lc.uiil    of  Provence, 

r:;.    'Ihe 

-      '■-    Ihe 


under  the  protectorate  of  (J  liver 

I,  acts  fur  regulating,  883, 

es  at,  the  case  of  Ashby 
and  White  relative  to,  g:to.  94C. 
Lljieda,  a  waiting-maid,  how  she  became  mistress 


Edgai 

to  be  killed' 

Ein'iva.  wife  to  Edwy,  King  of  EnglamI,  shock- 
ingly murdernl  by  Ihe  tiergy,  26.  Other  re- 
presentation 

Etizaliall.  dai 
Boleyn,  b" 
Walts,  I*. 


mated  by  parlu 

firessed  by  the  Lord'Seymour,  31 
body    of  horse  to  support  her 


\:\\.  and  Anne 
r-.l  Princess  of 
Ntii  by  her  father 
(  ..f  Anuouleme, 
,  3':a.     Is  llleciti- 


ntined   by   her  sister    under  coh 


,375. 
jr   of 

eleased  by  the 
this  protectioa 
]  the  country, 
TO.     Her  pru- 


wHK 
Mary  dies, 
parliament 


;   Bonner,  (A. 
nrls.  (A,    Her 

It.  Ilie  Pope, 


y  parliament,  tb.  '1  he  powers  conferred 
nder  this  title,  ib.  All  Edward's  statutes 
loncerning  relicion  confirmed,  tb.  The  masa 
abolished,  and  "liturgy  restored,  393.  Grants 
voted  to  her  by  the  Commons,  \b.  Her  answer 
to  the  address  of  the  Commons  to  fix  on  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  ib.  Her  address  in  con- 
ciliating the  catholics  to  the  reformed  religion, 
394.  Rejects  the  proposal  of  Philip,  for  her 
adhering  to  the  Spanish  alliance  against  France, 
lA.  Her  treaty  with  Henry  lespecting  the  res 
19 


titulion  of  Calais.  lA.  HeDry  solicits  her  ex- 
comnmuicatiou  at  the  court  of  Home,  i&. 
iviary,  Queen  of  Scotl»li(l.  «nd  her  husbami 
the  ilRuphin,  assume  the  anitsam)  titleof  Eiis- 
lanil,  1*.  the  rise  of  her  violent  je»lousy 
agHinst  Mary,  395.  Receives  h  deputation 
iTbin  the  |trotestaut  malcontents  lu  bcotUml 
tor  H^MslHiice,  and  is  persumled  by  I'ecii  to 
grant  it.  S97.  398.    Sends      -    -       ' 


Ireaiy  of  Kdiuburgh,  i4. 
condurt  in  tliis  affrtir,  U.  Kec 
putationfr 


sa  second  <le- 

,  with  thanks. 

uither  aid,    399.     Applies    to 


Miiry.  Ou 

her  |irflriisi.»i,s  to^h'e  Inglish  cro 
she  refuses.  AM.  Denies  Mary 
throusli  tiigland.  on  her  return  to 
■    '  -     •  -    -I  the  c- 


npposed  design  >>t  : 
capes  it.  i*.  Iler  i 
liein?  declared  si 


tercepting  Mary,  who  escapes  it.  i*.  II" 
ply  to  Marys  request  of  l>ein?  declar-' 
ces«>r  to  tlie  English  crowu,  4t»2.  U  «HKn- 
reutly  rewnciled  to  her,  403.  Her  prudent 
Hdministration.  lA.  Divers  proposals  ot  mar- 
ria;(e  made  to  her.  lA.  Civt-s  h  jifutle  refusal 
tolhem  ail.ii.  lie.  .>■■ .; -.  u  r.,  rl,.  iJea  ot  a 
successor.il  CrnelU  ;  ■  ■■'■-  '' '  I  -^'1  of 
Hertford  and  his  tau  .  '    -  iv,-.  404. 

Pardons  Arthur  Pol.-,    i  ,   i.  ted  of 

a  conspiracy,  I'A.     Plili,'  "i    "^I'liii  itn^ins  to 


li.     Her  replies,  lA.     -    :  -^    -       .i  ler  by 

Karliament  and  coiim"  in.  n,  -v.  ,  11-r  rnani- 
;sto  on  taking  po&se^Mv.ii  u.  IUmi;  Ju  tirace, 
lA.  Is  neaiected  in  iht  tre;ity  between  Conde 
and  the  French  court,  and  resolves  to  retain 
Havre.  lA.  Havre  ta^en,  and  the  plague 
brought  into  England  by  the  garrison.  lA. 
Makes  a  resiguatinn  of  her  claim  to  Calais.  fA. 
Maintains  an  amicable  correspondence  with 
Mary,    but    declines   an    interview,    lA.,  408. 


3her.  lA.    lU 
Ex[)oses   her 
p  in  Iter  conversation 
nhassador,  lA.  Favours 
■ilh    Lord   Darnley. 
■    ■         this 


:ith  Melvil  the  Scots': 


1  manifested 
the  Scots'  m 


of  the  birth  of  Prince  James  of  Scotland.  412. 
Promises  the  Commons  to  marry,  and  gives 
her  reasons  against  naming  a  successor.  lA. 
I'rohihits  their  debates  on  this  subject,  lA. 
Hevnkes  her  proliibition,  lA.  Her  speech  at 
dissolving  the  parliament,  lA.  Remonstrates 
with   Mary  agamst  her  : "■    ^'^ 


desires    her    protection. 


Eniclatid, 

Cecil's  advice  to  here 
quires  Mary  to  cUar  herself  from  the  murd 
of  her  husbami,  419.  Requires  Murray 
justify  his  conduct  towards  Mary.  lA.  A 
points  commissioners  for  hearing  the  cause 
York,  lA.  Queries  proposed  to  her  by  Wurra 
420.  Transfers  the  conferences  to  Hainpto 
court,  and  appoints  addihonal  commission 
iA.  Her  answer  to  Murray's  queries.  lA.  1^; 
uit  of  the  conference  before  her  pri'i 
;  Scots'  commi 
(^present 
for  his  expenses.  tA.  Detain 
Chalelrdult  till  Murray's  depai 


■eply  to  the  ^ 
ses  Murray 


Mary 


efus< 


all 


the  Duk< 
jre.  lA.     Still 
king.  423. 


And  for  the  i 


(A.       Re 

of  Cala 


lA. 


thin^,  ii.  I6  ex  communicated  by  Pope  Pius 
V.,iA.  Summons  a  parliament  after  fiveyeai-s 
interval.  lA.     Prohibits  them  fioni  nieddlin^ 


Reii.  a  commoner,  severely  reprimanded  by 
tl»e  council,  for  a  molion  against  an  exclusive 
patent  granteil  to  a  trading  company  at  Bris- 
tol. 430.  Orders  tlie  l.oni  Keeper  Bacon  to 
reprove    the   Commons  at  the  close   of  the 


,  lA.     Her  Irugality,  and  schei 

void  asking  supplies  ot  parliament,  431. 
Assists  the  Oueen  nf  Navarre  with  money, 
and  allows  men  to  be  raised  for  the  assistance 
of  the  French  proteslants,  432.  Receives  pro- 
posals of  marriaee  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 


lA.  Discovers  Norfolk's  conspiracy,  who 
tried  and  executed,  434,  Remonstrates  with 
Mary  concerning  her  conduct,  lA.  Reduces 
Mary's  party  in  Scotland,  435.  Conchuhs  a 
deltnsivealliame  with  Fiance,  lA.  Her  recep- 
tion of  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassadui', 
ordered  to  excuse  the  inaSincieof  Pai  is  to  her, 
lA.  Her  prudent  ^■^■'^^■'  h-n  ,,,,1  . .  mhut  on  this 


vj>te,  Endea' 
lA.  Her  great  resar-l 
4S5.  Gives  Il«  Du^ 
knowledue  of  his  n- 
ruh  .M.-r 
V)Ik  cominitt»-d 


K^irla 


strictly  guard- 


Northumbeiland    and 
1  promise  of 


I  ra 
north,  I'A.  Releases  N 
Itnquishing  tbnushls  c 
Mary  wiih  nesmialions,  lA.  Her  proposals  to 
Murray  in  her  behalf,  lA.  Sends  Sussex  with 
.Scotland,  to  check   the    progress  of 


fore 
Mary's 


1  Mur- 


by  the  Scoti'  p.irli.imrttt  to  ire; 
Is  disi'usled  with  their  republic 
lA.    Dismisses  them  without  o 
20 


rieny  giving 
ish  exiles,  it 
revolted  II- 


tatious  to  Philip  on  the 


. -s,  lA.  Her  watchful  regard 
over  the  puritans.  lA,  Her  frugality,  and 
punctuality  in  paying  loans,  t'A.  Is  petitioned 
by  parliament  for  church  reformation,  440, 
Interposes  with  the  Scots'  administration,  in 
favour  ot  the  Earl  of  Morton,  441.  Ireland 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards.  lA.  Her  displeasure 
at  the  cruelty  exercised  in  reducing  lliem,  lA. 
Countenances  the  depredations  of  Francis 
Drake,  and  knights  hmi,  44C.  Obtains  sup- 
plies from  parliament,  lA.  Reprimands  the 
Commons  for  appointing  a  last,  »A.  Her  great 
attachment  to  Simier,  the  Duke  of  Anjou's 
agent,  443.  Is  informed  by  him  of  Leicester's 
n>arriage,  lA.  Receives  a  private  visit  from  the 
Duke  of  Anjnu.  lA.  Drders  a  contract  of  mar- 


of  her  conduct  on  this  aflFair.  lA.  The  Duke  of 
Anjou  comes  over  to  England.  lA.  Gives  him 
a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  444.  Is  dissuaded 
from  this  marriage,  particularly  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  lA.  Rejects  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  lA. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Scotland,  on  .lames 
being  taken  from  the  power  of  Lenox  and 
Arran,  445,  Receives  a  pathetic  letter  from 
Mary,  lA.  Her  reflertions  on  this  letter,  lA. 
Opens  a  negociation  in  Scotland  for  Mary's 
lilierty,  446.  Reproaches  James  with  incon- 
stancy, lA.  Sends  Walsingham  to  Scotland  to 
discover  the  character  of  .Tames,  lA.  Procures 
a  change  in  the  Scots'  minislry.  lA.  Artifices 
practised  by  her  ministry  to  detect  cou'^pira- 
cies,  lA.  An  assonatinn  fornifd  to  pro(.-(:t  hcr 
against  all  violence.  417.  (  ^ills  a  p.irl lament. 
lA.  Receives  supplies  fmm  it.  i/-  IM.-Mi-Ik-s 
the  court  of  ecclesiasii.:.!  KMiimissmn.  lA.  Her 
speech  to  parliament,  on  the  iippli<  iilinns 
niarle  for  further  reformmion,  44B.  Enlarges 
the  powers  of  the  ecrlesiastical  court,  f'A. 
Conspiracies  formed  against  her  life.  lA.  Con- 
cluiles  ao'iiher  leasue  with  the  Stales,  and 
takes  pn.sHvsiui,  .,t"  tlie'  inwn-  -issijued  her  for 


tllE 


4.11. 


for  tite  tri*,!  o\  Mary  ijueen  of  Sci 
Calls  a  parliament  on  Mary's  cornier 
456.  Appc-ars  imwillmL'  to  carry 
Sentence  into  p\e<iitinii,  J^7.  Mar 
letter  to  her,  »A  I  It  iIu,  \u  ii-.  ■>[  i 
duct  in  regard  tn  M  .         i  1 1,  i    i  ■ 

to  James.  lA.  Il./i.i-  I  ■  i.  ■  m,  ,  ;.,, 
I^nd.  46:i.  Pi^,...M-,  i,„  .i.hii.e 
the  Spanish  invuiLil'U  annada,  it] 
vigilance   and     prudence.    465.      He 


plies  from  parliament  on  the  destruction  of  the 
armada.  467.  Prohibits  the  Commons  from 
meddling  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  rA.  Checks 
their  intended  regulations  of  purveyance.  lA. 
Retains  great  jealousy  of  lames  of  Scotland, 
469.  Endeavours  to  prevent  Jai 
Henry  of  N 


rvine,  lA. 

the   King  of  I- 

money 

470.    S 

tA.  471.  Calls  a  parliament,  471.    Her  haughty 

'      *■  "      *  eaktr  of 

nbers  lu 


f'A.    Sends  h: 

^ .ito  thecrowi 

470.    Sends  him  further  assistance  by  treaty 


isou  for  reviving;  the  qtu^' ' 
ssion,  tA.  Her  iDJun<  <ii  . 
1  Morris's  motion  againM  < 
■  i>ower,  478.  Her  speti  1 
ler  advice  and  conduct  lu  1 
1  the  discovery  of  a  conspi 
rs.    Her  physir 


the  Cnitetl  Provinces,  474.  Fits  out  an  arma- 
ment which  takes  and  plunders  Cadiz,  475. 
Makes  Essex  Earl  Al.u'sral  of  England.  476. 
Calls  a  parliament,  lA.  Her  pleas  for  asupply, 


Eari  of  Southampton,  lA.  Is  displeased  with 
his  conduct,  48).  Her  behaviour  to  him  on  his 
unexiwcted  journey  to  court,  lA.  ll-i  >Mii.ivi 
on  his  illness,  4BC.  Sends  Lord  Mo^uh-v  u. 
Ireland,  in  the  rwnn  of  Essex,  iA,  c  .nr-. 
Essex  (o  be  examined  before  the  p[i\\  lio^ 
cil.  lA.  Refuses  to  renew  his  pait-nt't'i  ine 
monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  4ai.  Is  iiitnrmfd 
that  Essex  ridicules  her  person  and  aee,  tA. 
Is  informed  of  Essex's  rebellious  schemes.  4P5. 
Her  irresolution  with  regard  to  the  execution 
of  Essex,  486.  Consents  to  his  death,  lA.  Medi- 
tates a  new  system  of  policy  tor  Europe,  in 
conjunction  with  Henry  IV.  nf  I'rance,  JH?. 
Is  induced  to  pay  her  soldiers  in  Ireland  wiili 
base  money,  lA.  Her  enormous  giants  ot 
monopolies,  4t«.  Is  indt-ced  to  resfram  them, 
lA.  ihe  abject  acknowledgments  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  her  promise  to  cancel  the  most 
oppressive  of  the  patents,  489.  Falls  iiilo  « 
profound  melancholy,  490.  Inquiry  into  the 
cause,  lA.  'Ihe  Countess  of  Nottingham  con- 
fesses her  treachery  to  Essex,  lA.  Her  uncon- 
querable grief  on  this  occasion,  lA.  Dies,  lA. 
Her  character,  tA.  Review  of  her  administra- 
tion, 802.  Her  arbitrary  exertion  01  her  pre- 
rogatives, lA.  Star-chamber,  lA.  Court  of  hieh- 
commission,  lA.  Martial  law,  WW  Ordtrs 
vagabonds  to  be  punished  by  nmrtial  law,  lA. 
Her  indignation  against  Havward,  an  author, 
ave.ted  by  the  pleasantry  ot  Bacon,  lA.  H.r 
method  of  oppressing  turbulent  subjects,  804. 
Her  arbitrary  exaction  of  loans.  i&.  Victualled 
her  navy  by  means  of  her  prerotiative  of  pur- 
veyance. lA.  Her  arbitrary  use  of  embargoes, 
lA.  Disallowed  the  legislative  power  of  par- 
liament, lA.  Her  tyrannical  proclaniations, 
lA.  Oppressive  and  cruel  acts  of  power  by  her 
and  her  ministry,  805.  Bad  state  of  morals, 
and  remiss  execution  of  justice,  during  her 
reign,  B06.  Her  revenues,  lA.  She  threatens 
to  deprive  the  Bishop  of  Ely  of  his  see,  for  not 
fulfitlin?  an  engagemenX  concerning  the  ex- 
change of  some  land,  lA.  nole.  Her  curious 
letter  to  him  on  that  subject,  lA,  'ihe  true 
reason  of  her  parsimony,  tA.  Debts  owing  to 
her  by  foreign  princes,  807.  Her  extraordinary 
charges,  and  presents  to  Essex,  tA.  Amount 
of  the  supplies  stie  received  from  parliament, 
I'A.  Her  credit  established  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, t'A.  Her  commercial  regulations,  lA.  Her 
ivement  ol  the  navy,  808.     Herostenta- 


811. 


810.  Her  extraordinary  learning, 
Reports  to  her  prejudice,  which  were 
communicated  to  her  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
45?,  note.  Her  speech  in  the  campat  lilbury, 
465.  note.  Remarks  on  her  panialily  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  467.  »«/«-  'the  gallant  style 
in  which  her  courtiers  used  to  address  her,  and 
speak  of  her,  48^.  jwte.  Harrison's  account  of 
her  navy,  808,  Tjo/ff, 

Eihabeth,  Princess,  daughter  of  James  I,,  is 
married  to  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine,  505. 

■ .  Princess,  daughter  of  Charlps  I.,  his 

charge  to  her,  before  his  execution,  632.  Dies 
of  grief.  m\. 

Caroline,  Princess,  Iier  death  and  cha- 
racter, 1275- 

Elkmberg,  General,  condemned.  877. 

Elliot,  Sir  John,  reads  a  remonatrance  framed 
by  him,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against 
tonnage  and  i>ound8ge.  542.     His  sentence  by 


ll'M.     He  urges  the 

in  .Scotland.  1316. 
,  Captain, assists  in  taking  the  Mignonne. 

I277.       And    M.     Ihurot's    squadron.    1328. 

Honours  conferred  on  him  for  that  exploit,  tA. 
,  Colonel,  bravery  of  his  regiment  at  Ex- 

dorff,  13-10. 
E/^'fon,  Friar,  interrupts  Dr.  Corren.  preaching 

l.e(f)!>-  lleiirv  V  ML, and  justifies  Friar  Peyfo's 

,.i,u..    ■  I   III.-   king,  322.    Is  censured   by  the 


on  Ihe  crusa<le.  '>'  1 1 1-  1  1  ,■■  iri..|  and  prefer- 
ments, lA.  An'  I  ri.i  the  Bi^op 
of  Durham,  ;n,  1  ..nation  of  (he 
earldom   of    N  .t  iiin;!,,  ,  1  1  ,  1    imm   him.    99. 

ministration  ot  i;o\>runiiiit,  lA.  lorced  (0  flv 
beyond    sea  by    Piincc    lohn,  100.     Intrigues 


-ried  to  Ethelrcd   King  of  England.   SO. 


EUiehcd  dies.  33.  Marries  Canute,  his  6uc- 
cessor,  34.  Files  to  Flanders.  35.  Coufined 
to  tile  monaslery  of  W'luchester,  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  '-iO. 
Emperor. — See  Francis,  HuTtgary. 


under  the  Prince  of  boubise,  1213.  They  re- 
treat before  Ihe  King  of  Prussia,  i4.  lake 
Goiha,  t'rfnrth,  and  Wieman.iA.  Keinforced 
by  General  Laudohn,  they  march  to  W  eissen- 
fellsin  ihuringia,  1214.  1  hey  aredefeated  by 
tlie  King  of  Prussia  at  Rosbach.  ib.  It  is  dis- 
persed, 1215.  Re-assembles  near  Bambere  in 
Franconia.  under  tlie  Prince  de  Deux-Ponts, 
1248.  Joins  the  Austrians,  1251.  Reduce 
koningsein,  and  take  possession  of  the  stroK? 
camp  at  Pirna,  ib.     In  conjunction  with  (lie 


I.«ipsic,  'lorgMu.  and  Dres-len.  13ii6.  Jt 
General  Haddick,  and  is  worsted  at  Corbilz, 
1.3U7.  P«*rt  of  it  checked  near  Lutzen,  13^9. 
Action  belwren  a  pait  of  it  and  the  corps 
under  General  Hulsen,  1345.  Wirtemberg, 
Torgau,  and  Leipzig,  taken  by  them  and  (he 
134G.     Jt   retires   into    Franconia. 


1347- 

Empson,  a  lawyer,  and  the  instnimeot  of  the 
oppressions  exercised  by  Henry  VII. , his  cha- 
racter. 28»-  Hts  mode  of  practice,  ib.  Extract 
from  his  private  memorandums,  C82,  n»te. 
Summoned  before  the  privy  council  of  Henry 
VIII.,  286.  His  shrewd  apology  for  his  con- 
duct, lA.  Commitled  to  the  lower,  lA.  Tried, 
ib.     Executed  to  please  tlie  people,  ii. 

England  ;  see  Britain,  and  the  several  kingdoms 
which  composed  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  See 
also  its  princes  under  their  respective  names. 
When  united  into  one  kinBdom,  14,  13.  Di- 
vided into  shires,  &€.,  21.  Pays  tribute  to  the 
Danes.  30.  Conquered  by  the  Normans,  43. 
Review  of  the  Saxon  government  in,  7B6.  Brief 
state  of,  at  tlie  accession  of  Henry  II. ,75., Re- 


John's  opposition  to  Pope  Innocent  111.,  109. 
The  executive  and  judicial  powers,  where  Idle- 
under  Ihe  Anglo-Norman  government,  *97. 
A  general  view  of  i's  situation  at  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  I'.B-  Uie  bad  internal  police  at 
that  time,  136.  Intentions  even  then  formed 
for  shakinir  off  the  papal  yoke,  tb.  The  first 
beginnings  of  popular  government  in,  146. 
The  source  of  the  long  antipathy  between  the 
natives  of,  and  those  of  France.  173.  A  great 
plague   in,  181.     Jiie  popular  sentiments  of 

rapal  power  over,  in  the  reisn  of  l^lward 
li.,  194.  State  of  its  exports  and  imports  in 
the  year  1354,  195.  An  inquiry  intotlie  nature 
of  the  homage  p»id  to  the  kings  of,  bj*  tliose  of 


on  the  anrieni  historians  of,  260.    Extt 

the  regal  authority  by  Henry  VII.,  282.  An 
inquiry  how  far  the  disposition  of  the  people 
co-operated  with  the  designs  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  renouncing  all  subjection  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  320.  Jhe  lesser  monasteriessuppressed, 
325.  The  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
totally  renounced  by  parliament,  329.  Ar- 
"-'       "  "  '■■  -  ■      -  ■  ^    ,^_ 


of  Edward  VI..  355.  Battle  of  Pinkie,  359. 
Grievances  of  the  people  at  the  infancy  of  the 
Reformalinn.  .%l.  Insurrections,  lA.  Articles 
of  marriage  between  Queeu  Mary  and  Philip 
of  Spain,  377.  Redertions  of  tlie  people  on 
this  match,  ib.  Cruel  perseciition  of  reforiners, 
382.  3H6.  Is  eniiaged  hv  Philip  in  his  war 
with  France.  386-  Calais  li.ken  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  387.  Deatli  of  Qneen  Mary.  389. 
State  of  the  navy  during  hfr  reii/n.^yo.  I^ws 
respecting  trade,  lA.  An  embassv  sent  by  the 
Czarof  31u9covy.  lA.  1  he  mean  nasty  manner 
of  living  among  the  F.nglibh  at  this  time,  lA. 
Great  alteration  in  this  respect,  ib.  note.  Ac- 
■    :»of  CJueen  Elii^abeth.  .390.    The  protest. 


id  tiie  world,   performed    by 


jopolieshy  Elizabeth,  4rw,  De. 
Elizabeth,  490.  Review  ot  the  sta 
her  reign.  802.  CoTppared  wi-h 
804.     TU'I   ^v^i^  „.    , 


company.  8t>8.     An 
byjohu   Basilidea, 


ent  of  the 


lish,  ib.     This  privilei^e  tik 

Czar,  Theodore,  ib.     Comin 

trade  with  I'urkey.  lA.     ."state  of  thi 
this  reign,  ib.     Number  nf  the  people,  Ht>9. 
The  first  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  when 
passed,  ib.    The  current  specie  in,  at  Ihe  end 


of  Qu 


INDEX. 

Elizabeth's  reign,  ib.      Rev; 


of 


.  ib.  State  of  Ii 
810.  Accession  of  James  VI.  of  Notland  lo 
the  crown,  491.  Great  alteration  observable 
in,  at  this  time,  by  the  progress  uf  letters  and 
improvement  in  art.s,  495.  Almost  all  the 
foreign  trade  of,  monopolized  by  exclusive 
companies,  496.  Peace  concluded  with  Spain, 
497-  Tlie  hostile  laws  respecting  Scollaud 
abolished,  SiHJ.  Crown  and  people,  how  af- 
fected by  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies. 
5*11.  Deathof  James  I..  52o.  Miscellaneous 
remarks  on  this  period  of  history,  811.     Coto- 


affairs,  lA.  The  long  . 
562.  Ketlections  on  ihe  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  3ri7,  388.  State  of  parlies  when  the 
king  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  590. 
Battle  of  b:dge-hi!l.  392.  Bristol  taken  by 
Prince  Rupert.  396.  Battle  of  Newbury,  598. 
Battle  of  Marston-moor,  603.  Second  baUle  of 
Newbury,  604.  Meeting  of  the  assemlily  of 
divines  at  Westminister.  608.  Battleof  Nase- 
by,  613.  Bristol  taken,  and  Pi  ince  Rupert 
dismissed,  614.  'Ihe  presbyterian  discipline 
established  by  parliament.  6l6.  Trial  oi  the 
king,6:il.  I  xecution  of  Charles  1, 6:^2.  C-n- 
fused  state  of  the  nation  alter  this  event,  635. 
Battle  o(  Worcester.  644.  Confused  state  of 
eligion,   646.      Its   foreign   exertions   at   thi 


butch  admiral,  6)8.  War  commenced 
the  States,  ib.  See  B/aie,  Ascve.  Pen,  ^c. 
The  advantages  now  gamed  at  sea  owing  lo  the 
ship-money  levied  by  Charles.  649.  The  long 
pHrlJamentterminated  by  Cromwell,  ib.  State 
of  parties  at  this  time,  6^1.  A  new  parliament 
summoned  by  Cromwell,  ib.  Cromwell  chosen 
Protector,  652.  See  Protectorate.  Peace  with 
the  Dutch.  63.3.  Is  divided  into  twehe  mili- 
tary  jurisdictions,  under  so  many  major-gene- 
rals, 655.  Tunis  bombarded  by  Blake,  637. 
Jamaica  taken  by  Pen  and  Venables.  ib.  The 
foreign  and  domestic  administration  of  Crom- 
well. 658.  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  664. 
Accession  of  Richard  Cromwell.  665  He 
resigns,  666.  The  Ions  parliament  restored, 
ib.  Ihe  parliament  expelled  by  the  army, 
and  a  committee  of  safety  appoinfed,  667. 
State  of  foreign  affairs,  668.  I  tie  long  parlia- 
ment again  restored,  670.  The  long  parlia- 
ment dissolved,  671-  Charles  II.  proclaimed, 
673.  A  review  of  internal  circumstances  at 
this  pf-rio.1,  ib.  Dunkirk  sold  to  tlie  French, 
685.  Motives  which  produced  the  Dutch  war. 
6K7.  New  York  taken,  6H8.  Alteration  iu 
the  method  of  taxin<!  the  clergy,  lA.  War  de- 
clared against  tlie  States,  689.    Great  plague 


of  Aixla-Chapelie,  ib.  Charles  contracts  ' 
private  league  with  Louis  .\1V.,  702.  War 
with  Holland.  705.  Peace  with  Holland,  713. 
The  Princes*  Mary  married  lo  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  720.  The  popish  plot,  726.  A  giw 
rrarranto  issued  against  tlie  city  of  London, 
751.  Conditions  on  which  the  charter  was 
■ed.    lA.      Most  of  the  corporations 


The  Duke  ot  Monmouth  defeated  at  Sedg 


The 


f  higl 


•&,  767-     Declaration  of  induk ,___ 

lished,  tb.  A  solemn  embassy  to  Rome.  768. 
Case  of  Magdalen  College,  769.  The  English 
make  applications  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
'Ihe  Prince  of  Orange's  preparations.  lA. 


betweei 

State  of  commerce,  783.  Great  increase  of 
wealth,  ib.  State  of  manners,  tb.  Koval 
Society,  instituted,  784.  Account  of  learned 
nien  at  this  period,  ib. 

Enormi/iey,  account  of  so-ne  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land. 1114.  1124. 1275.   See  Murders,  Hi-ts. 

EJiiaiU,  astatute  passed  by  Edward  I.,  to  allow, 
157.  A  law  of  Henry  VH.  to  empower  the 
owners  of  estates  to  break  them,  284.  Im- 
portant effects  of  this  statute,  lA. 

Entreprenant  French  man-of-war  destroyed, 
12.38. 

Epifcopacy  is  abolished  in  Scotland,  .^55.  Ts  ab- 
jured in  l-n^!.ii..l.r.J(.  I s restored  iti  England. 
«;ii-     i-    t,  ii.    !..'.,r,-ri    in   Scotland,  6H1. 


Erfuiili  taken  by  the  French  and  inipeiialis 
i-ji:i. 

Ermmj'roy,  Bishop  of  Sion,  sent  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander as  his  lei;ale.  to  William  the  Conqueinr, 
49.  Summons  a  council  at  Winchester,  »A.  De- 
grades Stigand  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  lA. 

Erne,  twoengasementson  the  banks  ot.  between 
Ivlward  Baliol  and  the  Earl  of  M^r.  170. 

£rro/.  Hay.  Earl  of.  protests,  as  high  constable 
of  ScotUnd,  against  the  union,  931. 


Escheats,  Ihe  great  advantages  made  of  Ihcm  by 
the  Anglo-Nomiau  kinns.  799. 

E^cus.  the  son  of  Hengist,  King  of  Kent,  his 
character,  7- 

Esses,  history  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of.  12. 

,  Cromwell,  Earl  of.    See  Vrumuell. 

,  the  young  Earl  of,  attends  his  father-in- 
law  the  EarJ  of  Leicester,  in  his  expedition  to 


tugal,  468.  Commands  a  body  of  forces  sentt<. 
the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  470. 
Commiiiids  the  forces  sent  against  Cadiz,  473. 
Takes  Cadiz  by  assault,  and  plunders  it,  lA. 
His  eagerness  to  prosecute  further  advantages, 
ib.  Is  appointed  to  command  a  second  arma- 
ment against  Spain,  tb.  Is  by  a  siorm  forced 
to  alter  his  destination  to  the  intercepting  the 
Indian  fleet.  lA.  Misses  all  but  three  ships. 
476.  Is  made  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  lA.  In- 
stances of  his  lofty  spirit  and  rash  conduct.  477. 


ving  a  blow  from  Eli. 
zabelh,  tb.  Solicits  the  government  of  Ireland, 
480.  Is  sent  to  Ireland  underti.e  title  of  Lonl 
Lieutenant,  tb.  His  formidable  army  and  ex- 
tensive powers,  tb.  Disobeys  the  queen  in 
promoting  the  Earl  or  Southampton,  lA.  Is 
misled  in  his  first  movements  by  the  Irish 
council.  481.  His  unsuccessful  expedition  into 
Munster,  ib.  His  treaty  with  Tyrone,  lA.  His 
sudden  journey  to  l^ndon,  and  conference 
with  the  queen,  ib.  Is  committed  to  custody, 
and  falls  ill,  ib.  Is  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  482.  His  defenie,  ib.  Ihe  sentence 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  lord  keeper, 
lA.  His  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines  refused  to  be  renewed  by  the  queen,  483. 
His  intrigues  against  the  queen,  lA.     Indulges 


I'A.  Enters  into  a  conspiracy  at  Drury-house, 
lA.  Is  summoned  to  the  council,  485.  .'>>aMies 
out  with  his  friends  into  the  city,  tb.    Meeting 


ders.  ih.  Is  tried  and  condemned.  (A.  I^Iakes  a 
full  confession  to  the  council,  4tl6.  Is  executed, 
ib.  His  character,  ib.  I  he  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham's treachery  towards  him  discovered. 


,  Devereux,  the  young  Earl  of,  marries  the 

Lady  Frances  Howard.  3ti5.  Her  obstinate 
aversion  to  him,  lA.  The  secret  motive  of  his 
disgust.  506.  Is  divorced  from  his  lady,  ib. 
Encourages  the  opposition  of  the  Co 


forces  all  assemble  under  him  at  Korlhamp- 
ton,  591.  A  body  of  his  forces  defeated  by 
Prince  Rupert.  592.  Marches  from  Worcester, 


surprised  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  Hambden 
killed,  595.  Retires  toward  London,  596. 
Exhorts  the  parliament  to  peace,  597.  Marches 
to  the  relief  of  Gloucester.  598.  Obliges  the 
king  to  raise  the  siege,  lA.  Hatlleof  Newbury, 
ib.  Returns  to  London,  lA.  Is  applied  to  by 
the  royal  party,  but  resists  all  personal  treaty 


the  -.  i:  >i    .,    M  ■    .1   :,,i.,nce,  607.    Dies,  6! 8. 

,  i.«i,  ..,..,  i,,..;eireasureron  (he  removal 

of  the  Earl  of  Dauby,  T-b.  Resigns.  7-39. 
Enters  into  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  con- 
spiracy, 752.  is  apprehended,  753.  His  ex- 
tiaordinary  death,  755. 

man  of-war  lost,  12RI. 

Estates,  the  entailment  nf,  allowed,  157.  Are 
admitted  to  be  broken.  284.     Important  conse- 


i  with  his  father  He 
the  kingdom  01  Keni,7-  His  wars,  by  which 
icquired  a  superiority  in  the  heptarchy,  ib. 

incess,  daughter  of 

8.     His    speech    to 

,.._ __   his  arrival,  ih.    Is 

converted  to  Chrislianity,  9.  Publishes  a  body 
of  written  laws.  tb.    Dies.  ib. 
Ethtlhnrga.  wife  of  E<lwin  King  of  Northum- 
berland, converts  her  husband  to  Christianity, 
U>. 
EiMfteda.  sister  of  King  Edward  Ihe  Elder, 

some  account  of,  with  her  character,  23. 
Kihelred.  brother  to  Wolthere.  King  of  Mercia, 
his  history,  11 


Caribert   King  of   Pa: 


:mma.  sister  of  Richard  II.  biike  of  Nor- 
Miidy,  ib.  Causes  a  massacre  ot  the  Danes, 
1,  .32.  His  fleet  desiroyed  by  the  Danes,_32. 
oiiseqiient   distress  and    confusion,  i' 


INDEX. 


£iAe/va/rf,  cousmg;erman  to  Kinx  Edward  the 
Elder,  rebels  against  him,  ?C.  Joins  the  EMit 
Anglian  Dmiics.  ib.    Killed  in  hitttle.  CI. 

Ktk^holf,  son  of  Egbert,  King  of  Ensl»nd. 
harassed  by  the  Uar    ■  ' "      "   '■"     "   '   " 


Pilg 


16.     tlH     . 

them  at  Dkelv,  ib.     Undertakes 

^  _    to  Rome,  (A.    Marries  the  di»nghr 

the  Emperor  Chailes  the  Bald.  lA.     Shar 


clergy   their  clami  ot  titti 

kiu^dom  between  his  two  e 

Etktred,  sou  of  Ethel  wolf,  si 

Ethelbatd  and   Ethelbcrt 

eUnd.  17. 


Etn 


r.r 


M.  de, 


rlaiidov^the  \V>s 
irtte  of  llimover  ,: 
orsts  the  Puke  «>t 
ck.    I*. 


Is  suufiseded  h>  lilt;  Uuke  ot 
1908.  Joined  in  command  with  M. 
1.S03.      Superseded   by  M.  BrogUo, 


•flical  b''Hsf,  arret  of,  i 


the  battk  of  An 


Prince  Edward  and 
f  Leicester.  133. 
relieves  Coni,  819. 
Worsted  by  the 


upon  loiilon.  958.  Defeats  the  French  at 
Oudenarde.  963.  Invests  and  taVes  Lisle,  964, 
9t>5.  Reduces  Ghent,  ofio.  Takes  Tournay. 
968.      Deft-ats  tin-  W'wU  .it  Malplaquet,  yfiy. 

And  rediue-    .M..11..  ,h        l\ikes  Douay.  973. 
Defeats  thr   I  ,.ik-  .a  IV  l<  rw  ^urfdin,  \QiC&,Twte. 
And  atBeliir.,  If.  Mi.  p.     I  lis  death.  1053. 
Evideiice.  the  si.Ueot,  iiii.Ilt  ihe  old  Anglo  Saxon 


_  ,,,  influence  of  the  free  constitutii 
CJermans  in  new  modelling  the  go' 
of,  7H6.  State  of.  at  1" 
crusades,  58.  Slate 
Henry  II.,  74.     "1  he  baUnce  of  ^' 


;entury,  by  the  diffusi 


:  the  castle  of  Dover  from  the  Norir 


I  of  King  Slephei 
as  his  father's  suci 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  74. 


Erchangt,  Itoyal.  tw  whom  first  built. 
Exchequer,  Court  of,  or  Curii     " 
tive  mstitutionof.708.    Cai 


•  Cvria  Repis,  the  prir 


bribery,  and  tlie  sh 
into  tour  distinct 
Charles  II.,7iH. 

-  hilh  fraudulently  endorsed,  896. 


vfd,  ib.  Kxtraor- 
tVom  the  records  of 
ice,  799.  Divided 
157.     Shut  up  by 


the'b 


I  of,  in  England,  by 


-  scheme,  proceedings  on,  int4. 
Eichuion  biU.    asainst    James    Duke  of  York, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  735.     Is  re- 
sumed by  the  new  parliament,  741.     The  ar- 
guments  urged   for   and  against   it,  7K.    Is 
the  Coramons,  and  rejected  by  the 


passed  by 
T.ords,  i«. 

ScutUml.  tl 


,  by  the 


tical  < 


xplained,  510. 

■  Henry  VllL,  and  great 
decrease  or.  since,  Hotj,  vme. 
Exeter,  besieged    by  Perkin  Warbec,  C78-     He 


Expedition  against  ftochefnrt  and  the  Isle  ot 
Aix,  1192.  Agaiii.st  .St.Maloes.  1231.  Cher- 
bourg. 1232.  Senegal.  lC3fi.  Goree.  12.37. 12-10. 
Cape  Breton,  1237.   Martmiq-ie.  1283.   Guada 


F 
Faerie  Queen  of  Spenser,  a   character  of  that 

poem,  811. 
Fag,  a  member  of  the  Hi 
tectedby  th^  Hiiusp  against  an  appeal 
suit  to  Ihe  House  of  l^nls.  716. 
Faidy,  John,  appointed  by  the  French  kingdi 
22 


tor  aiid  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  IIi 

1243. 
Fairfax,^  character  of  his  translation  of  Ta; 
,  Lonl,  commands  tor  the  king  in  th 

of  England.  594-     Is  defeated  at   At 
r  by  the  parliamentary  torce9,5*»8.    K« 


Sir    Thonias,  defeats  the    royali* 


the  Duke  of  Kuckingh: 

,    Sir  ThoniaSj  dtica>3    mt    .    . 

Wakefield.  598.  Distinguishes  himself  in  tin 
battle  of  Horncastle.  ih.  Ueduc«  llie  Irish 
forcesunder  Lord  Piron.  602.  Def^at8Col^^nel 
Hella-sis  Ht  *;elhv.  .A      N   joined  hv   the  Scots 


Ear!  t 
Defea 


.ed  by  t.,. 
.  York.  lb. 


.  w\.     Is  appointed 

general  lu  ilie  louin  ..I  l.asex,  Wf7.  His  scheme 
to  retain  Cruniwell  in  couunand,  notwilhstand- 
ing  the  self-denying  ordinance,  ib.  His  cha- 
racter, ib.  Battle  of  Naseby,  613.  Defeats 
the  king.  ib.  Ketakes  Leicester,  ib.  Reilures 
Rridgewater,  Bath,  and  Sherborne,  614.  Takes 
Bristol,  ib.  Reduces  the  west  of  England,  ib. 
His  moileration  on  the  finishing  the  war,  617. 
The  army  grows  discontented,  and  petitions 
him.  619.  A  parliament  of  agitators  formed 
by  his  army,   620.     The  king  is      '      ' 


by  the  parliament,  general  m  chief 
forces,  622.  'lakes  Colchester.  629.  'Hie  army 
under  his  nominal  command,  but  under  Crom- 
well's influence,  marches  to  London  to  purge 
the  parliament,  tb.  630.  His  lady  interrupts 
the  trial  of  the  king.  631.  How  detained  from 
rescuing  tlie  king  from  execution,  6.33.  Re- 
signs, 642. 

Falcimbery,  Lord,  successful  stratagem  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Teuton,  243. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  between  Edward  !.  and  the 
.Scots.  153. 

FatHmi4,  Lord,  spcretary  to  Charles  I.  assists 
Ihe  king  in  drawing  up  his  memorials  against 
the  Commons.  588.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  598.  A  short  summary  of  his  life 
and  character,  ib.  Is  the  first  who  aHbrdsany 
regular  definition  of  the  English  constitution. 


Falhier,  Captain,  takes  the  Dui 

French  East  India  ship.  1278, 
Ffl/mowA,  Hugh  Bosca' 


reated  Viscount  of. 


s  the  Count  of  Dnnois. 
who  attacked  his  con^  oy  to  the  biege  of  Orleans, 
Uetreals  from  the  French  at  Patay,  and 


1  defeating  the  French  at  Nii 


daughter  of  Oliver 

"  Cromwell.  662.'    Is   sent    10    Louis   XIV.    at 

Dunkirk,  where  he  is  honourably  received,  ib. 

Faukes  de  Breaute  seizes  and  imprisons  a  judge 

for  finding  verdicts  against  his  unjust  practires 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  120.    His  punish- 

'  Guy.  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service, 

is  brought  over  to  execute  (he  gunpowder  plot. 
498.  Is  apprehended,  499.  Discovers  the 
conspiracy,  ib. 

Fat/alts  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  475. 

Fee-farm  rents  of  the  Crown,  Charles  II.  em- 
powered by  parliament  to  sell  them,  700. 

Fellows.  Sir  John,  taken  into  custody,  1020. 

Felonies.    See  Criminals  and  Vagranit. 

Fcltim,  John,  is  executed  for  fixing  the  Pope's 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Queen  Eliza- 
beth on  the  gate  of  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace,  428. 


1  account  of  his  moli\ 


i  for  a 


tempting  the  life  of  Villiers  Duke  of  Burkine- 
ham.  539.  Stabs  the  Duke  at  Portsmouth,  ib. 
Is  seized  and  examined,  tb. 

Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador,  declares  his 
detestation  of  the  massacre  at  Paris,  435.  His 
reception  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  ordered 
to  represent  it  to  her,  ib. 

Fenwick.  Sir  John,  eludes  a  search, 856.  Appre- 
hended, 8H8.  Bill  of  attainder  against  him, 
ib.  His  defence,  889.  Attainted  and  beheaded, 
890. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragon,  loses  his  wife  Isa- 
bella, Queen  of  Castile,  281.  His  daughter 
Joan  married  to  Philip,  Archiluke  of  Austria. 
ib.  His  character,  ib.  Clhtains  possession  of 
Castile  by  the  death  of  Philip.  282.  Agrees 
with  Lewis  XIL  of  France,  on  a  seizure  and 
partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  286.  Seizes 
It  for  himself,  ib.  Acquires  the  epithet  of 
Catholic,  287.  Glories  in  outwitting  his  neigh- 
bours, 288.     Deludes    Henry    Vllt.    into  an 


elected  King  of  t!ie  Homaiis,  :m3.  Engages  in 
an  alliance  to  suhdue  the  Bohemians.  dl3. 
Puts  the  Elector  Palatine  under  the  bann  of 
the  empire,  516. 

VI.  succeeds  to  Ihe  throne,  of  Spain. 

J099.  Joins  in  a  defensive  leaaue  willi  France, 
Sardinia.  &c..  1114.  His  measures  for  culti- 
valine   the  aits  of  peace,  ib.  IICO.    He  con- 


cluiles  H  treaty  with  England,  ni9.  Dehntes 
thereon,  1 120.  Joins  in  a  defensive  treaty  with 
the  emperor,  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
an.l  Duke  of  Parma,  1127.  His  conduct  to 
^•'■igland,  1147,  U56.  Neutrality  of  his  coasts 
dated  by  Admiral  Osborne's  squadron,  12.30. 
lered  by  English 


i  King  of  Naples  by 
,  wounded  at  Prague, 


His  ambassador': 


of  Leipsic.  toi 


.  a  Pn 


1202. 


y  into    HohemiiL,  

the  battle  near  Prague,  1203. 
And  al  Kolin,  1205.  Sent  to  defend  Ilalber- 
stadt,  1214.  From  whence  he  is  ohiiced  to  re- 
lire,  ib.  Appoinled  commander  of  tlie  allied 
army,  1220.  Duke  de  Richelieu's  expostula- 
tions with  him,  th.  His  answer,  tl.  His 
proceedings  upon  assembling  the  allied  army 
tb.  He  is  checked  at  Zell,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire, ib.  He  detains  his  brother's  son  and 
troops,  1244.  His  brother'sexposluladons  with 
him  on  that  Irausactiou.  ib.  note.  He  takes 
possession  of  Bremen,  Verden.&c,  1C45.  And 
detaches  parties  after  the  French,  ib.  He  passes 
the  Rhine,  12--^      '"  '     '        '  "     '  '   - 

French  at  Cr 
ih.    Heresolv 

Rhine,  ib.    Is  ,      

under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  I'A. 
to  Munster,  1248.  Is  worsted  at  Bergen,  iSui. 
A  British  inspector-general  sent  to  him,  meets 
with  a  cold  reception,  ih.  Cause  of  his  animo- 
sity to  Lord  George  Sackville,  1302.  He  de- 
feats the  French  at  Minden.  ib.  His  orders 
after  that  action,  ib.  note.  He  marches  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French,  13(.13.  Who  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  camp,  1304.  He  retires  to 
Marpuig.  ih.  He  worsts  a  French  detach- 
ment at  Dillemhourg,  13:18.  Receives  a  rein- 
forcement of  British  troops,  1339.  Defeats  the 
French  at  Warbouig.  1.340.  Miscarries  in  an 
attempt  upon  Goltingen,  1342. 

Fergiiwn,  Robert,  engages  in  a  conspiracy 
against  King  William.  84?.  Writes  against 
the  administration,  874.  His  opinion  of  Lo- 
vat's  plot.  934. 

— — ,  Major,  ravages  Mull,  840. 

Fermer,  General ,  gels  the  commami  of  a  R  ussian 
army  aj-ainst  the  Prussians,  1249-  Takes  pos- 
session of  Koningsberg,  ib.  Pillages  Pome- 
rania,  th.  Is  joined  by  General  Brown,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  ih.  Into  which  he 
sends   ravaging    parties,    lA.     He  is    defeated 


Ferrers,  "hirley.  Eail,  guilty  of  and  apprehend- 
ed for  murder,  1.324.  His  trial,  1325.  Convic- 
tion. lA.     And  execution,  1326. 

Feudal  si/stcm,  its  introduction  into  England.  49. 
Extended  to  the  church,  lA.  State  of,  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  accession  of  King  Stephen,  70. 
Review  of  the  disorders  occasioned  by,  ^5. 
Its  operation  in  England,  113.  Its  oriein.793. 
The  nature  of  it  explained,  794.  Hie  prefer- 
ence of  possessions  held  under  it.  to  allodial 
ones  in  the  early  ages,  shown,  lA.  Its  union 
with  civil  jurisdiction,  ib.  The  civil  services 
implied  under  it,  795.  Slate  of  the  common 
people  under  it,  ib.  Comparative  view  of  its 
operation  on  hereditary  and  elective  monarch- 
ies, tb.  Ihe  declension  of,  at  the  time  of 
Richard  II..  209.  Ihe  advantage  of.  in  the 
early  ages.  261.  The  decay  of,  to  be  dated 
from  the  revival  of  the  arts,  261.  _  Instance  of 
the  barons  being  sensible  of  this,  ib.  note. 

Fevers/iam,  Earl  of,  is  sent  by  Charles  IL  with 
the  terms  of  pacification  toParis.721.  Defeats 
Duke  of  Momijouth,  at  Sedgeinoor,  762. 


use,  157. 

Fiefs,  how  they  came  to  descend  hereditarily  in 
families,  794. 

Fifieentfts  and  tenths,  the  nature,  amount,  and 
method  of  levying  these  taxes,  815.  Arc 
changed  into  a  land  tax,  816. 

Finances.    See  Hevenius, 

Finch,  Sir  John,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  forcibly  held  in  the  chair,  until  a  re- 
monstrance is  passed  against  tonnage  and 
poundage,  542.  Is  imyenched  by  the  long 
parliament,  and  flies  to  Holland,  563. 

,   Heneage.  created    Lonl  Guernsev,  927, 

note.     And  Earl  of  Aylesford,  997.  note. 

,  Lord,  appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasury, 

1005. 

Finck,  General,  surrounded  and  taken,  witli  his 
whole  army,  by  Count  Daun.  1.30?. 

Fitidlaier,  Ogilvie.  Earl  of,  attends  tlie  Duke  of 
Cumberland  to  Aberdeen.  1093. 

Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblates,  the  great  and 
scandalous  advantages  made  of,  by  the  Anglo- 
Normrtn  kings.  799.  Arbitrarily  exacted  by 
Henry  VII..  275.280. 

and  recoveries  lor  breaking  the  entailments 

of  estates,  when  first  introduced,  284- 

Fini-fnats,  when  first  levied  on  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  157. 

Fis/ier,  Bishop  of  Rocliester,  reflects  on  the 
Commons,  and  offends  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
313.  Refuses  to  lake  the  oalh  regulating  the 
succession  of  the  crown.  319.  Is  attainted  hy 
parliament,  ib.  Is  imposed  on  by  the  stories 
of  the  IJo/]/  Maid  of  Kent,  322.    Is  imprisoned 


1  tlie  proposal  for  suppressing  the  I 

nasteries,  3S0.  Tic/e. 
FisAer,  Colonel,  routs  a  body  of  Hanoverians  at 

leckleDbiirsli.  ISOri. 
Fishery,   hritisli,  scheme    for  improving,  1110, 

Fuhing-lackle.  the  convenience  ot,  on  board  of 
sliips,  1-77-  __ 

Fithmtmpers,  bills  relatins  to,  12^7.  1317. 

Fuim,  clmntellor  of  Ifelaod,  his  character  and 
romluci,  76H. 

FilzAlan.  Archhishop  of  Canterbury,  excom- 
municates all  who  sliouht  oppose  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Duke  of  (.loucester.  and  his  party, 
asainst  Kichh.d  ll/s  ministry,  COl.  Is  re- 
moed  from  his  office  nt  chancellor  by  the 
kill?,  ib.    InipeacheH  by  the  Commons,  banish- 


s  sequestered.  OWC, 
inged  for  a  rebellic 


.  his  case.  7-15.     Is  impeached  by  the 
,716.    Is  tried  by 


tOttert, 


1  the  1 


...*-v^*«-.,  o   popul; 
Richard  I.,  his  oppressive  practices,  104. 
executed,  ib.  .     , 

Fitt- Richard,  Mayor  of  London,  joins  the  barons 
and  Leicester  ayainst  Henry  liL  and  encou- 
rages tumults  in  the  city.  129.  Violentlv  pro- 
longs liis  authority,  aud  aids  Leicester  by  ex- 
ciring  seditions,  13*1.  His  bloody  schemes  dis- 
concerted by  the  battle  of  Evesham,  1S.1.  Is 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  l3t. 

Fiitroj,,  Colonel,  thanked  by  Prince  Fer.Unand 
for  his  beliaviour  at  Minden,  1.1U1.  noie.  _     _ 

Fitt- Stephens,    and    Fitz-Gerald, 
Dermot, 

Fill-  li'aiter',"RoberU  chosen  _  general  of  th( 
baron's  army,  on  King  John's  retusal  to  con 


of    Le 
,  ib.    See  ^trort^boi 


ji.'tlndirtn.)  or  Iroquois,  their  habi- 
tation, 1144.  Their  former  and  present  stale, 
ib.  An  English  garrison  among  them  massa- 
cred. 1169.  i  hey  aieabandooed  tolbe  French, 
1195 

Flambjrd.  Ralph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  dispos- 
sessed and  imprisoned  by  Henry  1.,  63. 

Flammoc.  Thomas,  a  lawyer,  heads  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Cornwall,  aeainst  Henry  VIL.  2?6. 
Eocouraees  them  with  hopes  of  assistance  in 
Kent,  277.    Deteated  and  executed,  ib. 

Flanders,  a  summary  view  of  the  stale  of  that 
territory  at  the  time  of  Edward  111.  forming 


pretensions  to  the  i 


..._  , _  .     ^-n  of  Fi  ^ 

Licentious   popularity  of  lames  d'Arti 

the  brewer,  ib.    The  Flemings 

in  his  sea-fight  with  the   French,  174, 


.  173. 

leville 

Edward 


vith,  prohibiled  by  Heniy 
Vli.,e74.  Commissioners  sent  to  l>ondoa  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation,  278.  The  Inier- 
currus  magnus. 


lated  with,  by  Henry  VIII.,  314.    See 

therlands  and  United  Proiineet. 
FUettcood,  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  regal  prerogative  in  granting  patents. 


obtains  the  gove 


66y. 


,  929.     1 1  is  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Sta 


-,  Mr,  taken  into  custody,  loos. 
FU'h  meat,  the  statute  prices  of.  in  the  reign  of 

King  Henry  VlIl..  353. 
Flttcher.  Antfrew,  ot  SHitoun,  his  motion  in  the 

Scottish  pari 

the  c; 

943. 

Fleur  de  J.ys  French  frigate  destroyed.  1334. 
Fleurya,  Cardinal,  bis  death.  1079. 
FUnente.  revolts  from  Iheauthority  of  the  family 

of  Medicis,  310.    Is  again  subdued  to  their 

sovereignty,  314. 

'    ""        '    '  *' '   Earl  of  Surry 

,  864.     Dis- 


Is  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charki 


Foniratlles,  a  French  offic< 


Forbes.  Lord,  (Earl  of  Graoard's  son.)  eludes  a 
search.  856. 

,  Duncan,  arrests  the  magistrates  of  Glas- 
gow. 1028.  His  aciiviiy  for  the  go^erDment. 
1091. 

,  Admiral,  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the 


Is  it  Pitsburgh.  1240.  He  concludes 
*ilh  the  Indians,  th.  Builds  a  block- 
■  Lyal  Henning,  lA.     Dies  at  Phila- 


delphia, tb. 

" by  James  IV.  of 

she  gains,  291. 
Colonel,  defeats  M.  Conflans  in  the  East 
Indies,  12y«-     Routs  the    Dutch  at  Chander- 
nasoreantl  Chincliura.  ICOtl. 
Foreiffiters,  tiieir  su| 

arts,  in  the  time   .-  , 

insorrection    auainst    them    in    London,    353. 
ib. 

>t  offenders 

,  by  Kichard  I .,  IW.    'J  he  oppressive  nature 

_.  ihese  laws,  800.     A  charter  of,  eianted  by 

Henry  111..  118.    Confirmed   by  Edward  I., 

151.    The   perambulations  of,  made,  and  the 

first  granted  to  the 


,  Captain  Arthur,  his  bravery  and  suc- 
cess, 1229.  I  he  ovrfseer  of  his  plantation 
murdered  by  the  negroes,  1334. 


continent,  1005. 

,   Mr.    treacherously  assaulted    by   the 

Indians,  1329. 
"      "       "erte  I 
1,  list. 

Sejour  built.  11.17.    Taken  by  G« 

ral   Monckton,  and  called  Fori  Cumberland, 
1150. 


Point. 


wn-Point    built,    1136.— See    Cro-j.-? 


■  Cumberland  built  at  Will 

Du  Quesne  founded 

t^    the    French,    ib 


reek, 1151. 
146.    Surrendered 
red    by    General 
Forbes,  1239.    tailed  Pilsburgh,  1240. 

Fronlenac  taken  and  destroyed,  1239. 

at  Lake  Erie  built,  m6. 

Loudoun   built,   1195.    Reduced  by   the 

Cherokees.  1330. 

Niagara  built,  1137.  Plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  it.  1288,  1289.  ^Vi^h  remarks.  1289. 
It  is  surrendered  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
1290. 

Ontario  taken    and    demolished    by  the 

French,  1170. 

Oswego  described,  115:1.    >'eglect  in  not 

fortifying  it,  UM.     Reduced  and  demolished 
by  the  French,  1170. 

~ St.    David's   described,   1143.    Taken    by 

General  Lally,  1242. 

St.  GetTge.    See  Madras. 

St.  Laurence  built.  1137. 

St.  Philip's,  siege  and  surrender  of,  1164. 

1166.  ,  . 

iiconderoga,  unsuccessful  attempt  against 

it,  1239.     New  expedition  planned  against  it. 


Fotkeringay-castle.  Mary  QU' 


of  Scots  tiied 
ite'd  ttiere,  461. 
Foudroj/ant  man-ot-wai  taken,  1230. 
Foimdiini;    hospital,    remarks    on.     1181,   note. 


Fcnii]U£t,  AI.  de  la  j"V]othe,  obliges  General 
Jahntis  to  abandon  the  counfry  of  Glatz,  1248. 
Relieves  Cose!,  ICSS.  Is  besieged  at  Landshut 
by  General  Laudohn.  1343. 

Ftntrmigni.  battle  of,  ihe  only  action  fought  in 
defence  of  Normandy  by  the  English.  £34. 

Fouke,  General,  receives  two  letters  from  the 
waroffice.  1162.  He  is  supereeded  tor  not 
understanding  them,  1163.  His  trial.  1168. 
He  is  dismissed  from  the  service,  llfi'i. 

Foi.  Richard,  his  character,  265.  Becomes  con- 
fidant to  Henry  VII..  tb.  Called  to  the  privy- 
council,  and  made  Bishop  of  V.xeter,  ib. 


to  Henry, ,.  _. . 

,  Bishop  of   Hereford,  is  sent  by  Henry 

VIII.  to  treat  with  the  German  proteslants, 

.323,    Is  zealous  tor  a  thorough  reformation, 

but  dies,  ^34. 
.  George,  bis  enthusiastic  disposition,  674. 

Founds  a  new  sect,   who  are  denominated 

'^•■aters.  ib. 

,  Henry,  Esa.  opiioses  the  inquiry  into  the 

, „_^ -  bill,  1122* 

behaviour  with  regard  to  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion. 1123.  He  is  iipi>ointed  secretary  of  state. 
1157.  I*tter  to  hmi  from  M.  Bouille,  ll6o. 
With  his  answer,  ib.  His  motion  for  intro- 
ducing German  troops.  116).  Appointed  re- 
cei\eT    and    pav master-general  ot   the  army. 


Fox,  Commodore,  his  success.  1102.  And  trial, 
1103. 

Fop,  Captain,  contributes  to  the  victory  of  Min- 
den.  i:J03,  note. 

Framptvn,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  refuses  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  825.  Is  suspend- 
ed and  deprived.  837-  84H. 

France,    is    invaded   by    the  Normans,  15.  31. 


npie.  ; 


Sla< 


41. 


..    on  ot  Henry  II.  ot  EnaJaiid,  74. 

The  barons  of  England  offer  the  crown  to  the 
Dauphin  Lew  is.  1 16.  Lewis  goes  over  to  Eng- 
land with  an  army,  117.  Kelurns.  119.  Ihe 
province  of  Normandy  ceded  to  Lewis  I,\. 
by  Henry  111.  of  England,  128.  Mutual  de- 
predations committed  by  the  ships  of,  and 
those  of  England,  occasioned    by  a  private 


■el,  143.     Ihfe  provii 


of  Guie 
ered    by,    144.    Guienne   restored,    152. 
disputes  with  England  concerning.  163. 


171.  Eflward  III.  of  England 
.,  the  title  of  Ring  of,  173.  Edward's 
victory  over  the  fleet  of,  174.  Normandy  in- 
vaded and  overrun  by  Edward,  179.  Philip 
defeated  at  Ciecy,  by  Fxiward,  181.  State  of 
France  at  the  death  of  Philip,  184.  Is  in- 
\aded  by  Edward,  and  his  son  the  Black 
Prin<  e,  in  two  parts.  185.  John  taken  prisoner 
at  Poiciiers  by  Prince  Edward,  186.    Confused 


I  outrages  against  the  nobles,  ib.    Is 
varied   by  Edward  with  a  great  army,  188. 
Peace  of  Bretigni,    189.     John   released,  ib. 


I  the  ScotS; 
England.  198.     1  he  French  retujn  home  d, 
gusted,  lb.    Prepare 
hindered  by  a  storm. 


vade  England,  but 


at  the  commencement  of 
ith    that    kingdom,    216. 
between  the  siiuat'ion  of  Charles 


and  Annagnacs,  ib.  Ihe  share  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  fraternities  of  butchers  and  cai'- 
penters.  bore  in  these  broils,  ib.  Continuation 
of  the  distractions  in,  218.  General  confusion 
renewed  by  the  assassination  ot  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  219.  Treaty  of  Irnye,  2C0.  Re- 
flections on  this  treaty,  ib.  Duke  ot  Bedford 
appointed  regent,  221..    Charles  VL  die 


„    of    Jo 

Charles  VII.  crowned  again  at  Rhein- 
Retlections  on  the  management  of  the  v 


ered,  ib.    Guienne  also,  ib. 

of  Lewis  XL,  244.  Sends  forces  to 
nee  of  Henry  VI^  ib.  State  of.  at 
of  Henry  V  1 1,  of  England.  268.  272. 


VIL.  268.  The  administration  disputed  by 
Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans,  ib.  Britany  annexed 
to,  bv  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  duchess 
of.  271.  Warwilh.by  Henry  VIL,  272.  Peace 
concluded,  ib.  Invaded  by  Flenry  VIII..  291. 
Peace  concluded  with  England,  293.  Lewis 
XII.    marries    Henry's  sister,   ib.    Dies.  jb. 


terview  betw.. , 

of  England,  208.  NS  ar  declared  against,  by 
England,  301.  1  he  powers  of  Italy  join  the 
alliance  of  the  emperor  against,  303.  Battle 
of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  305.  Treaty 
of  Madrid,  and  restoration  of  Fi*ancts,  307- 
War  declared  against  the  emperor.  308.  'Ihe 
emperor  challenges  Francis  to  single  combat, 
.■109.  Peace  of  Cambray,  314.  James  V.  ol 
Scotland  married  to  Mary  of  Guise,  337.  Ac- 
cession of  Henry  II..  3.^7.  Mary  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland,  sent  there,  and  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin,  361.  England  engages  in  the 
Spanish  war  with,  386.  Montmorency  defeat- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Ouintin.  387.  ;i  he 
general  consternation  at  this  event,  tb.  J  he 
Duke  of  Guise  recalled  from  Italy,  1*.  Calais 
taken  from  the  English,  tb.  Ihe  Dauphin 
Francis  married  to  Mary  the  young  Queen  of 
Scotland.  388.  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis. 
.394.  The  Guises  engross  all  the  authority  ot 
government,  399.  Rigorous  persecution  ot  the 
reformers,  tb.  Summary  view  of  the  civil 
wars  in  that  kingdom,  405.     Battle 


Cardinal  of.  A:c.    Battle  of  St.  Dei 

siege  of  Cliartres,  4:tl.     1  he  court  agrees  to  an 

accommodation  with  the  proteslants.  M.  Battle 


i  the  protestant  faith.  473.    Henry  IV. 

assassinated  by    Ravailac.  5ti3.    Character  of 
the  early  writers  in,  819.     Reduction^  of  Ro 


Joins  tlif  \h'.uu  ,1,  t,.,    ...:'.  ^Mti,   1  .1.1. .11.1.  (   '.; 

\Var  Jith  UoUdlu.".' 705.  llow'u  bcclmc  lor- 
mutable  by  sea,  71?.  Peace  ot  NiniegueD. 
72S.  Ambitious  schemes  unit  hauglit^  be- 
rtHvionr  of  I^wis  XIV. ^  "57.  Uevocation  ot 
tlie  edict  of  NHiitz.aud  its  consequences,  764, 
765.  A  le«gue  tonneil  H^ainst.  by  tlie  Prince 
of  Omntie.  77-.  See  Ia^uj  .W. 
Francis  1.  of  Angoulenie,  succeeds  to  the  crown 
o&Fi-aitce  on  the  deutti  ot  I^wis  \II.,'.".»3. 
His  chatHcter,  lA.  Defeats  the  Swiss  at  Ma- 
ri«nHn,295.    Sends  ilonnivet,  his  ambassador. 


him  uuu  lieiiiy,  i6.  Which  is  relurutd  by 
Ilenry.  id.  Grand  tournament  heid  by  them, 
id.  Is  attacked  by  the  emperor,  lA.  An  inef- 
fectual congress  with  the  emperor,  under  the 
mediationof  Wolsey,  at  Calais,  li.  The  Pope, 
emperor,  and  Henry,  conclude  an  alliance 
aeaiiist  him.  299.  War  declwred  aganist.  by 
Henry,  302.  Repulses  the  Earl  ot  Surrey  s 
iDvasion,   li.     Is    worsted    in    It.iiv.  lA.      I  lie 

K 


__  Bonnivet  defealt^ii,  i''      P^^i^-si-s  thf 

Alps  'in  person  to  invade  the  Milanese.  305. 
Besieges  Pavia,  lA.  Isdeleated  wnd  taken  pri 
soner  by  the  imperLitisls.  i/>.    His  letter  to  hi; 


mother, 
liberty,  3' 
sick.  i^. 
hislihert\ 
thee 


lifS,  id.  Recovers 
ladrid,  ib.  Evades 
1^.    Meets  Wolsey, 


and  conclu'li 

Declares  wa.  __ , 

lenged  by  Charles  to  single  combat,  309.  P. 
concluded  with  Charles  at  Cambray,  314.  His 
interview  with  Henry  at  Boulogne.  317. 
Leagues  with  the  Pope,  318.  Endeavours  an 
acc-ommodation  between  the  Pope  and  Henry, 
i4.  Renews  his  friendship  witn  Henry,  .323. 
Marries  his  daughter  Magdalen  to  James  V. 


marriage  with  Mar\  ...  imi-  ;  7  >t[id5  her 
to  Scollaud,  id.  liiiiei  t.i.i.,.^,.;^  ^.t  marriage 
fruitless,  lA.  Allows  the  emperor  an  honour- 
able passage  through  France  to  the  Nether- 
lands, a.  Promises  to  assist  Cardinal  Beaton 
in  .Swilland,  .'i-14.  Overruns  Luxembouryh  and 
takes  Landrecy,  345.  Forces  Charles  to  aban- 
don the  siege  of  Landrecy,  ib.  Is  invaded  by 
Charles  and  Henry,  3l6.  Concluiles  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Charles,  347.  Equips  an 
armament  oradescenton  England,  lo.  Makes 
peace  with  Henry  at  Carape.  348. 
"  uphin  of  Ft 


narried  to  the 
young  Queen  of  Scotland.  388.  Assumes  the 
title  and  arms  of  England,  in  right  of  his 
queen,  394.  Becomes  kint;  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  ii.    See  t/ie  next  article. 

II.  of  France,  excites  the 


Elizabeth,  by 


,.  _    lity  of 

ng  the  title  of  King  of 
England,  .395.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh.  39r^  Is 
wholly  governed  by  the  Guises,  399.  Dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  t'A. 

.  Father,  is  recommended  by  James  II. 

to  Cambridge  for  a  degree,  but  is  refused, 
769. 
,  Buke  of  Lorraine,  marries  the  Arch- 
duchess, and  cedes  Lorrame.  1053.  Invested 
with  Tuscanv,  1056.  Defeats  the  Turks  at 
Orsova.  1058*.  Elected  Emperor.  10B7 
-.Emperor,  ti 


the  Kings  of  Suam, 
the  Duke  of  Parm 
new  treaty  with  Fr 


ityooncluderl  betw 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
s.  1127.      He   concluti 
!.andc!a"       ' 


:  body  against  Prussia, 

1177.  Observes  a  neutrality  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscanv,  1201.  ills  answer  to  Uie  arrfit  of  the 
Evangelical  body  at  Ratisbon,  13t)8. 

Franeiscaru  and  Dominicans,  reficclions  on  the 
institution  of  those  two  religious  orders.  136. 

Frank  Almoiune,  the  nature  of  this  tenure  of 
lands,  explained,  145. 

Frankfort  cm.  the  Maiim  treacherously  seized  by 
the  French.  1301. 

Frmikland,  Commodore,  sent  with  a  squadron 
to  the  West  Indies.  1155. 

Frank%,  females  excluded  from  the  succession  to 
the  Sovereign  authority,  by  the  ancient  usages 
of  that  people.  17** 


Fra. 


__.  taken  up,  848. 

. 1  Simon,  anecdotes  of 

officers,  1293, 1294.    He  conducts  the  left 
the  baltl- of  Quebec.  1331. 


ofhi< 


Fred^nck  I.  Emperor  oi  Germany,  engages  m 
a  crusade.  93,  97.    Dies.  97- 

II.,  Emperor,  the  Pope's  sentence  of 

excommunication  published  against  him.  by 
Henry  111.  of  England,  his  brother  in-law, 
122. 

.  King  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  con- 
quered joinily  bv  France  and  Spain,  and  seiz- 
ed by  the  laHir,'2fi6.  287. 

,  Elector  Palatine,  is  married  to  tlie 

24 


INDKX. 


Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  o 

En«l«nil,  505.  Is  oftered  the  crown  of  liolie 
miu,  by  the  states  uf  that  kingdom.  51.3.  1 
defeated  at  Prague,  and  tak«rs  refuge  m  Hoi 
land,  514.  Is  put  under  thi-  t-in  «''  t'f  'I'lmre 
516.  His  electoral  dignity  nn.  .n.i  i..  rh 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  51H.     1^   ^  '  ' 

missioiiby  James,  519.  Is  t. 
of  hispatrimoiiirtl  domininii-,   ■..■    l  n    i  ■  i  ly  v 
restored  in  part  by  the  Utai^  ni    \W3ii^>..ili<i 
655.  ,  . 

Frediriek,  King  of  Sweden,  appearance  of 
rupture  between  him  and  the  czarina,  111.-= 
1119.  Amused  with  the  hopes  of  bavin 
Hesse-Cassel  elected  into  an  electorate,  llCi 
His  death,  ih. 

. V.    See  Denmark. 

III.    Kins  of  Prussia,   invades   th 

I  of  Hungary's  do 


•  belweeu  them,  1068.    Ga 


treaty 
belwcei 


kI  CzasUw.  1069-  li.i73.  Concludes 

iih  her  at  Breslau.   1074.     Kuplui 

1  an.l  Hanover,  ih.,  107B.      " 


tid  him  at  Frankfort. 
1084,  il-  ihv  I  .-  ;  >  'i.-inia,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Austri.r'  ~  '.t  Sirieean  and  Sohr, 
1087.  (  ,,  '  1  ity  witli  England  at 
Dresden.  '  '  I  in, I  r  -  --..ix.my,  and  defeats  the 
Austriaiis  ami  >>.i.\..ii5  at  Tirna,  lA.  Concludes 
peace  with  Hungary  and  Saxony,  ib.  His 
niterposition  in  an  apparent  — * —  *•"' 


I  and  Sweden,  1113.  His 
ib.  He  gives  fresh  u 
1    by   his 


nbrage  to  the 


,_    ..._    „__ the  dispute! 

,  her  and  Sweden,  1119.  Opposes  the 
election  of  the  archduke  to  be  King  of  the 
Romans,  ib.  Misunderstanding  between  him 
and  the  czarina,  1124.  Continues  opposing 
the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans,  i*. 
Dispute  between  him  and  the  Elector  ot  Han- 
ug  East  Friesland,  11'.^.  Mis- 
hetween  him  and  the    Jirifish 

_  ling  the  seizure  ot  his  ships,  11<J8. 

His  improvement  of  Pomerania.  ib.  Me  ren- 
ders the  design  of  electing  a  Kins  of  the  Ro- 
mans abortive,  ib.  Proceedings  of  the  diet  of 
relating  to  the   dispute  bet' 


iderstandii 


/itli  Kngland,  ib.  And  concludes 
it,  1159.  His  motives  for  engaging  in  the  war, 
1 173.  Measures  taken  by  him  and  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  1174.  The  Queen  of  Hungary 
endeavours  to  frustrate  his  designs,  1*.  His 
demands  uf  an  explanation  from  that  princess, 


th.     He    invade 

lifcsto,  1175 

enters' Dresden,  and  blocks  up  the  Kii 
Poland  and  his  troops  at_Pirna,  id.,  II76, 


.°^,.' 


_  .__  t  Dresden. 1176.  ■"ote.    He  invades 

Bohemia,  and  tights  Count  Brown  at  Lowos- 
chiitz,  1176.  Retreats  into  Saxony.  lA.  The 
King  of  Poland's  memorial  to  the  States- 
general  concerning  his  conduct,  in7-  Impe- 
rial decrees  published  against  him,  tb.  His 
minister  ordered  to  quit  Versailles,  ib.  His 
answer  to  the  King  of  Poland's  memorial, 
117B.  His  justification  of  his  conduct,  tb. 
With  remarks.  1179.  His  letter  to  the  impe- 
rial diet  rejected,  tb.  Several  places  belonging 
to  him  seized  by  the  French.  12IX).  1201.  State 
of  the  confederacy  agaiust  him,  1200.  He  is 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  ib.  Precau- 
tions taken  by  him,  ih.  His  behaviour  to 
several  persons  of  rank  at  Dresden,  1201. 
Skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the  Aus- 
trians  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  ib.  Decla- 
ration of  the  czarina  against  him.  ih.  He 
enters  Bohemia,  1202.      His  troops  under  the 


He 

-  .5  defeated  at  konn."l2l)5. 
the  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  ib.  He  eva- 
cuates Bohemia,  ib.  The  fatal  consequences  to 
him  from  the  Duke  of  Cuniberland's  measures, 
I2og.  The  French  enter  his  dominions,  ib. 
His  ports  in  the  Baltic  blocked  up  by  the 


the   Baltl .        .       , 

fleet,  ib.     And  his  town  of  Wemel 
by  their  army,  1210.   His  declaration 


camps  at  Leitmeritz,  ib.     He  marches  i 
Lusatia.  1211.     His  brother  Prince  Willi 
leaves  the  army  in  disgust,  and  di 
note.  His  army 


akened  by  skirmishes  and 
.  J2fl.  Skirmishes  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  his  troops.  1212.  His  general 
attacks  them  near  Korkitten.  ih.  His  majesty 
dares  the  Austrians  to  a  battle,  1213.  He 
marches  against  the  united  army  of  the  French 
and  the  ■  ■ 

treat,  ib 

practicable,  and  retires,  ib.  Acti<m  between 
his  troops  and  the  Austrians  at  Goerlitz,  lA. 
Part  of  his  forces  gives  a  check  to  the  French 
in  Halberstaflt,  1214.  But  his  general  is 
obliged  in  his  turn  to  retire,  ih.  Several  parts 
of  his  dominions  invaded  by  the  French. 
Swedes,  and  Austrians,  tb.  His  queen  and 
"     lily  remove  from   Berlin.  10  Magdeboiirg, 


ih.  He 
tb.    He 


ib.  His  counter-declaration,  ib.  Success  of  his 
troops  against  the  Swedes,  ib.  His  letter  to 
King  George  II.,  1218.  note.  Declaration  to 
his  minister  from  (he  British  court.  1219.    His 


invests  .Schwei<ln 


)2lt'j.     Retakes  Brt 


nilz,  1218.  Aii.l  -.nbLs  ii.t..ihH.o.l5  lui..  liohe- 
mia  anrl  Gl.nz.  tb.  Lnters  .Moi.oid  and 
invests  (Umutz,  tb  He  is  followed  bv  CouDt 
Dwun,  tb.  W  ho  forct-s  him  to  raise  tlie  1. 
of  Oliuutz,  l'-'49.  And  to  retire  into  Bohen  . 
ib.  He  marches  to  the  Oder,  lA.  And  defeats 
the  Rgssiaiij  at  Ztrndorf.  1250.  Messages  be- 
tween his  commander  and  General  termer, 
1251.  He  is  surprised  and  defeated  at  Hoch- 
kinhen,  ib.    Retires  to  Dobreschutz,  ib.    And 


;  siege 


e,  tb.  His  minister's 
the  Saxon  minister'scomplaint  on  tl 
1253.    With  remarks.  lA.     1  he    liu 


Biitain,126:i.  Remarks  on  it.  1264.  He 
a  reinforcement  from  tlie  allied  army,  1304. 
Progress  of  his  troops  against  the  Swerles,  th. 
He  sends  a  detachment  to  Golha,  &c..  ib. 
And  a  third  into  Mecklenbourg,  lA.  A  bat- 
talion of  his  grenadiers  made  prisoners,  ib. 
He  detaches  Prince  Henry  into  Bohemia,  ib. 


general's  declaration  on  his  entering  Poland, 
tb.,  note.  His  troops  routed  by  the  Russians 
at  Zullichau,  i:i05.  He  takes  the  command  of 
General  Wedel's  corps,  tb.  Is  routed  at 
Cunersdorf,  1.306.  His  two  billets  tohisqueen, 
ib.  Advantages  gained  by  his  forces  in 
Saxony,  tb.  His  army  under  General  Finck 
'"  "  And  that  under 
-I  i,il  delivered  in 
huke  Louis  of 
I  -t  Ihe  Evangeli- 
i,.v„ur.  with  the 
He  employs  and 
>tlaod, 


su 

rounded 

Ge 

neral  Di 

bis 

Br 

uiiswick 

1  ■.'                   V 

ca 

body  at 

!;.■;.-'.   :i    !i. 

peror's  a 

in 

ercedes  t 

or  the  Earl  M 

1320.  Sends  a  letter  to  King  StanisI 
1138.  Answer  to  the  memorial  delivered  in 
his  name  at  the  Hague,  ib.,  note.  A  detach- 
ment of  his  army  checks  a  party  of  the  im- 
perialists near  Lutzen,  1339.  rlis  general 
m  Pomerania  routed  and  taken  by  the  Swedes, 
1343.    Advantages  gained  over  his  troops  by 

,    ib.     His    forces 

al 


the    Ausi 


Laudohn,  lA.  He  makes  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt upon  Dresden.  1314.  And  obtains  a 
victory  over  General  Lamlohn.  1345.  Worsts 
General  Beck.  ib.  Raises  the  blockade  of 
Schweidnitz,  ib.  An  engagement  between  his 
general,  Hulsen,  and  a  corps  of  iniperialisls, 
ib.  His  capital  of  Berlin  Uken  by  the  Aus- 
trians and  Russians,  1.346.  His  critical  situa- 
tion, ib.  He  attacks  Count  Daun  at  I'orgau, 
1347.  His  intimation  to  the  states  of  Westpha- 
lia, ih.  Memorials  against  him  to  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon  exhibited  by  the  Kleclors  of  Cologn 
and  Saxony,  and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenbourg, 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  arrives  in  Enftland, 
1035.  Niarries  the  Princess  of  Saxegoiha, 
1052.  Motion  for  a  settlement  on  him,  lO.'H. 
Breach  between  his  father  and  him.  ib.,  Itt58. 
He  votes  against  the  convention  in  Spain,  1061. 
Heads  the  ttpposifion,  1072.  Restored  to 
favour,  ib.  The  difference  between  his  father 
and  him  increased,  and  liis  adherents  join  the 
opposition  in  parliament.  1106.  He  is  disap- 
pointed in  his  nopcs  of  being  elected  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  1111.  Is 
chosen  governor  of  the  British  lishery,  1117- 
Hisdeath  and  character,  1121.  His  declaration 
to  the  chiels  of  the  opposition.  1319.  note. 

French  cloths,  act  for  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of,  to  the  ports  ot  the  Levant,  1269. 

language,    its    prevalence    in    England 

after  the  Norman  invasion.  50.  The  useof  that 
language  in  law  proceedings  abolished,  195. 

prisoners    in     England    supplied     with 

necessaries  by  private  contributions,  1296. 

Freiteval,  Philip  of  France,  routed  there,  and 
his  records  taken  by  Richard  I,,  103. 

Frihourff,  the  magistrates  of.  consent  to  the  young 


Friend,  Sir  John,  his 


807. 

Froissart,  the  historian,  his  character  and  repre- 
sentation ot  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  schemes 
against  Richard  II..  202.  Numberless  mis- 
takes of.  invalidate  his  testimony,  16. 

Frost,  Avery  severe  one.  Uk>\. 

Friie,  Colonel,  rt 
French  colonic 

Fuentet,  Count  de.  sent  ambassador  from  Spain 
to  Kngland.  1336.  ., 

Fuller,  declared  a  notorious  imposlor,  and  ptl- 
lorjed,  853. 


vtv  the  submission  of  s 


Fuller,    Mr.    Rose,    prepares    a    bill   for  the 
piiDishment  of  governors  ot  planUtioos,  1186. 

Fuli,  Count  of  Amoii,  protects  Willii  "     ' 

,.».__.  »^-Ve  of  Normandy.  66.     ^ 
)    William,    eldest    sod 

^  ..  _/ Englaod,  67.     Marries  her  aflpr- 

wants  to  William,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  68- 
Marries  bis  son  Geoffrey  to  the  daughter  of 
lleory  I.,  td. 

.  Curate  of  Neuilly,  his  bold  counsel  to 

Richard  I..  97-    Richard's  reply  to  him,  id. 
ttnd,  some  of  them  consolidated,  1I?7,  1319. 


.  General,  carries  off  General    Braddock 

when  wounde<i.  1151.  Detached  to  command 
the  armv  before  Niagara.  1^90.  Assists  in  tlie 
reduction  of  Montreal,  1133. 

Gagt't,  Count,  his  operations  in    Italy,  1060. 
1(185. 
K\hToic.  battle  of.  between  Oliver  Cramwell 


Gafitstmniere,  M.  de  la,  conducts  the  French 
armament  to  Minorca,  1162.  Ilf4.  His  en- 
g»eement  with  Admiral  Byug,  n6rt.  After 
which  he  returns  to  Minorca,  1165.  And 
thence  sails  back  to  Toulon,  i&. 

Ga/las,  Count,  tlie  iiupertal  ajnbassador,  forbid 
the  court,  9B0. 

Gmivajf,  Rouvigny,  Earl  of,  appointed  com- 
mander in  Spain.  9)0.  Loses  Ins  riehl  hand 
in  battle,  946.  His  pm^ess  in  Spain,  951. 
Defealed  at  Almunaa.  958. 

Gama.  Vasquez  de,  his  first  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  round  the  Cape  of  Guod  Hope,  585. 

Game,  act  concerning,  passed,  1109- 

Gamtng-k<ntiei,iji:l  relating  to,  11C6    1183. 

Ganjam,  in  the  tlast  Indies,  described.  1141. 


Gardener,  Captain,   killed 


>vertly  against  the  religious  ii 


Dissuaides  Henry  from  further  alterations  in 
religion,  I'A.  Endeavours  to  procure  ao  im- 
peachment of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  for  here- 
sy. .^49.  Opposes  the  steps  toward  reformation 
taken  by  the  protector  and  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.,  356.  Writes  an  apo- 
logy fnr  holy  water,  i6.  His  remonstrances 
against  religious  innovations,  i6.  Is  committed 
to  the  Fleet,  and  harshly  use<l,  i*.     His  obje 


.      ^ ..363.     Refus 

subscribe  articles  propounded  to  him,  368.  Is 
deprived,  and  closely  con6ned,  ii.  Is  released 
by  Queen  Mary,  374.  His  generous  assisUnce 
to  Peter  Martyr.  375.  Is  n)ade  chancellor, 
and  promotes  the  Spanish  match,  376.  His 
moderate  counsel  on  the  occasion.  lA.  His 
speech  at  the  opening  ajiew  parliament,  378. 


Prebendary   of     St.    Paul's 


duced  into  EnsUnd,  352. 
Samett,  a  Jesuit,  engages  in  the  famous  gun- 
powder plot.  4ye.      Is  execute.!.  499.      Is  re- 
ffarded  in  Spam  i 


afierwards  H<'nry  \  ..  for  msuliiuz  him  in  hts 
office,  ei5.  His  kind  reception  hy  Henry, 
when  king.  ib. 

Goicmtj/,  a  descent  made  on  that  province  by 
invitation  of  some  factious  lords,  without 
effect.  239. 

Gtuevyne.  Sir  Crisp,  his  laudable  behaviour  as 
a  mn^istrate.  11.32. 

Gation  de  Fvii.  nephew  to  I^wis  XII.  of 
France,  bis  character.  288.  Is  kilted  in  a  vic- 
tory he  eained  over  the  Spanish  and  papal 
armies.  lA. 

GataMtm,  Piers,  his  character,  158-  His  asren- 
dencv  over  Prince  Edward,  ih.  Is  banished 
bv  Ei'lward  I..  lA.  Is  recalled  by  Edward  II.. 
to.  His  preferments,  if>.  Uis  vanity.  lA.  and 
contempt  of  the  English.  t'A.  Is  left  guardian 
of  lUe  realm,  on  the  king's  journey  to  France, 
159.  A  confederary  formed  against  him  by 
'I'homas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  ib.  His  banish- 
ment demanded  by  Lancaster  in  parliament, 
ih.  Ileturns,  lA.  Banished  again  by  the  council 
of  ordainers,  lA.  Is  recalled  by  the  kins,  ib. 
Is  taken  prisoner  by  Pembroke  at  Siarborouah. 
160-  Is  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
beheaded  in  Warwick  castle,  ib. 

Gaueour.  T/ird.  is  Eovernor  of  Orleans,  when 
besieged  by  ihe  E^rl  of  Salisbury.  256- 

Gavelkind,  origin  of.  793.  In  the  Irish  customs, 
how  regulated,  501.     Is  abolislied  there,  lA. 

C««/(,  their  ancient  manners  described,  1.     See 


Gavion.  Captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe, 

1^85. 
Geary,     Admiral,     driven    with    ^ir    Edward 

Hawke,  by  bad  weather,  into  I'orbay,  1280. 
"  /  Anembli/  vj  ^MlanA  dissolved  ty  King 


Will  IE 


854. 


Ufrmdaci  passed,  1009. 

Genoa,  IS  bombarded  by  l-ewis  XIV.,  and 
fore^  to  submit  to  terms  prescribed  by  him, 
757.  Republic  of.  enters  into  a  defensne 
alliance  with  France,  :3pain,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily,  1114. 

Ge7u>€te  expel  the  Austrians,  1098.  Besieged, 
1102. 

mariners  (two)  murder  the  master  and 

crt-w  of  an  English  vessel.  1275. 

Geoffrey,  son  of  Fulk  Count  of  Anjou,  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Henry  I..  68. 

,  brother  of  King    Henry  II.    invades 

Anjou  and  Maine,  75.  Accepts  a  pension  in 
lieu.  76.     Dies.  tA. 

,  third  son  of  King  Henry  II.  invested  by 

his  fatherwith  the  duchy  of  Britany,  88.  In- 
stigated by  his  mother  Eleanor  to  revolt  asainst 


him.  89.     is 


n.  93.     Is  sla 


:iled  to   him.  91.      Rebels 

in  a  tournament,  ib.    His 

the  duchy  of  Britany, 


I  Arthur  invested 
ib.    See  Arthur. 

,  natural  son  of  Henry,  "I.  "S  theonly 

child  who  retained  his  duty  " 
Archbishop  of  York, 


>  him,  94.    W 

<  fidelity  to  his  bro- 
ther Kichard  I.  on  bis  depai-ture  on  the  cru- 
saiie,  97.  Is  imprisoned  by  l,ongchamp,  100. 
— ; ,  Archdeacon  ot  N'  '    ' 


vich,  his  behavi 

_  ^_         I  hearing  of  the  ex- 

nmunication  of  King  John,  110.     How  killed 
by  John,  lA. 


t  of exchequ 


"ieorge.  Prince  of  Denmark,  protests,  as  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  against  rejecting  the  place-bill, 
86:1.  Appointed  generalissimo  and  high-admi- 
ral, 9iy.  Ihe  parliament  make  a  settlement 
on  him.  925.    His  death  and  character,  966. 

I.  proclaimed    King  of  Great  Britain. 

996.  His  civil  list  settled,  ib.  He  arrives  in 
Ensland,  997.  The  tories  totally  excluded 
from  his  favour,  ib.  Which  increases  the  dis- 
contents, ib.  Substance  of  his  first  speech  to 
parliament.  99B.  He  seodsa  fleet  to  the  Baltic. 
999.  Purchases  Bremen  and  Verden,  lA.  The 
discontents  in  Eosland.  10«K).  He  declares  to 
the  parliament  that  a  rebellion  is  begun.  1001. 
Visits  his  German  dominions,  1006.  Engaees 
in  the  triple  alliance  with  France  and  Holland, 
1007.  Rupture  between  him  and  Sweden,  ib. 
He  demands  an  extraordinary  supply,  1006. 
His  ministry  divided,  ih.  He  grants  an  am- 
nesty. 1009.  Difference  between  him  and  the 
Czar  Peter,  1010.  He  joins  in  the  quadruple 
alliance  with  tlie  emperor,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. 1011.  Difference  twtwecn  him  and  the 
prince,  lA.  Jtature  of  the  treaty  between  him, 
npernr,  &:c.,  1012.     He  sends  a  fleet '    " 


t  Spain.  1014.  Visits  Hanover,  1015. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  that  court,  and 
makes  extraordinary  demands.  1021.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Spain  at  Madrid.  1022. 
And  an  alliance  with  that  courtand  France  at 
London,  ib.  And  a  treaty  with  the  Moors,  lA. 
Rumours  of  a  conspiracy  against  him^  1023. 
He  visits  bis  German  dominions,  1025.  Ireats 
with  Denmark  and  Prussia.  lA.  Recommends 
to  his  parliament  the  care  of  the  public  debts, 
1026.  Enabled  to  raise  any  sum.  not  exceeding 
one  million,  to  discharge  the  debts  of  his  civil 
list,  1027.  Sets  out  for  Germany^iA.  Con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Ha 


■with  ti 
Which  the  parliament  approv 
1028.    And  grant  him  an  extraordi 


PP'v. 

fleets  in  the  Baltic. 

the  Spanish 


,.  1030. 

—  -,_  inowled^. 

by  Sir  Itobert  Walpole,  ib. 


imperial   minister's  remonstrance  to  hi     . 

He   concludes  treaties  with  France.  Sweden, 

and  Hesse-Cassel,  lA.    Obtains  a  large  vote  of 

credit.  1031.     Kuplure  betweenhim  and  Spi 

lA.     Preliii.inarie 

emperor,  and  Sp; 

to  Hanover.  lA.     His  charactei . 

II.  ascends  the  throne,  1032.      Stale  of 

the  nation  then,  I'A.  Characters  of  his  chief 
ministers.  lA.  Debates  concerning  the  civil  list, 
1033.  Chances  and  promotions  in  his  minis- 
try, I'A.  G<?ts  liberal  supplies  for  foreien  sub- 
sidies, 1034-  Declines  giving  a  particular 
answer  to  ihe  C-onmiuns'  address  for  a  <iistiiict 
account  of  money  charged  for  the  securitv  of 
trade.  lA.  Obtains  a  vote  of  credit,  rA.  De- 
bates on  his  foreisn  subsidies.  1035.  Addressed 
totichme  the  Spanish  depredations.  1036.  Ob- 
due  on  the  civil  list,  lA.  Sets  out  for  Hanover 
to  acrommoilate  a  difference  between  it  and 
Prussia.  1037.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  France 
ant  Spain  ^it  Seville.  lA.  To  which  there  are 
objections  in  the  House  of  lyirds.  ib.  Ein- 
poweretl  to  prohibit   luans   to  foreisn   princes. 


try.  lA.  He  strikes  Mr,  Pulteney's  name  out 
of  Ihe  list  of  privy  counsellors, &c.,  KMS.  Sets 
out  for  Hanover,  ib.  Receives  the  investiture 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  1014.  Objections 
agaiusi  an  address  to  him  on  the  situation  of 


1057. 


s.  11>1K.  Euabled  to  apply  a 
large  sum  from  the  sinking  fund  for  tlie  cur- 
rent service,  1019-  Debates  on  his  subsidy  to 
Denmark,  lo50.  Visits  Hanover.  1051.  Sends 
a  fleet  to  Lisbon,  I'A.  Empowered  to  boiTOW 
from  the  sinking  fund,  105'2.  GoestoGermany* 
K63.  Misunderstanding  between  him  and  the 
prmce.  1054.  Gels  a  grant  of  one  million  to 
redeem  South  Sea  annuities.  lA.  Breach  be- 
tween him  and  his  son,  1056.  His  queen  dies. 
Addressed  touchiug  the  Spanish  depre- 
is,  ib.  Forbids  his  son's  visitors  to  ap- 
it  court.  1058.  Sends  a  fleet  to  the  Medi- 
.  lA.  Accommodates  a  difference  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Hanover,  1059.  Con- 
cludes tlie  convention  wiili  Spain,  lA.  Enabled 
to  provide  for  his  younser  children,  1061.  His 
message  touchiug  a  subsidy  to  Denmark,  and 
power  to  augment  the  forces,  I'A.  Grants  letters 
of  marque  against  Spain,  1062.  Declares  war 
against  Spam,  1063.  Obtains  a  vote  of  credit, 
1064,  Visits  his  German  dominions,  I'A.  Takes 
a  body  of  Hessians  into  British  pay,  ib.  Dis- 
contents  against  his  ministry.  1065.  Demands 
an  extraoroinary  supply,  1067-  Visits  Han- 
over, lA.  For  which  heconcludesaneutrality, 
and  engages  his  vote  for  the  Elector  ot  Ba- 
varia. K)69.  His  proposals  for  a  subsidy  treaty 
to  Sweden  rejected,  IO70.  Inactivity  of  his 
fleet,  1U71.  Chanees  in  his  ministry,  ^cr.9 
KecoQciliatic 
He  fontisan 
modales  a  difference  between  Prussia  and  Han 
over,  ib.  ihe  Danish  court  refuses  to  renew 
the  subsidy -treaty  with  him,  1075.    1  he  aiten- 


and  him  as  Electorof  H 
teats  the  French  i 
a  treaty  with  Au; 


Dettiogeo,  I'A.  Concludes 
and  Sardinia  at  Worms, 
against  France.  1082.  Se- 


e  treaty  of  Haiiau,  with  the 
r  of  Hanover,  1083.  Makes 
ninistry.  1086.     Agrees,  in 


sidy  to  the  King  of  Poland,  K187.    Vi: 


1  and  Prus- 


adv 


!    of 


-X  Scotland,  1090.  Convulsions 
in  his  ministry,  1095.  He  gets  a  vote  of  credit, 
1096.  Fruitless  conferences  between  his  mi- 
nisters, &:c.,  and  those  of  France,  at  Breda, 
1099.  Gets  500,000/.  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cult  ihe  war  with  advantage,  lA.  Congress  at 
Aixla-Chapelle  between  his  ministers.  &:c.  and 
those  of  France,  &c.,  1103.  Gets  another  sum  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  1104.  He 
sets  out  tor  Germany.  lA.  Peace  concluded 
between  htm  and  the  belligerent  powers  at  A  ix- 
la-Chapelle.  IUi5.  Returns  from  Haoover,  IH16. 
Dirterence  between  him  and  his  eldest  son 
■widened.  lA.  His  speech  at  opening  the  par- 
liaineot,  1107.  Debate  on  the  address  to  him, 
i*.  Supplies  granted  him.  ib.  His  speech  at 
tlie  close  of  the  session.  1110.  He  rejects  the 
address  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  lill.  In- 
terposes between  Russia  and  Sweden,  111.3. 
Scandalous  insults  offered  to  his  subjects  by 
the  Moors,  1114.  His  speech  to  the  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Substance  of  (he  debates  on  tbe  ad- 
dress to  him.  1115.  Supplies  granted  to  him, 
ib.  He  hiiraogues  the  parliament,  and  sets  out 
tor  Hanover,  1118.  Interlereb  in  Ihe  disputes 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  1119.  Eudea- 
vonrs  to  get  the  Archduke  Joseph  elected 
King  nf  the  Romans,  t'A.  Grants  a  subsidy  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Meutz,  and  Cologii,  tA. 
Lends  the  Elector  of  Saxony  money  on  a 
mortgage.  I'A.  Concludes  a  treaty  wiih  Spain, 
ib.     His  speech  to  the  parliament.  1120.     De- 


lA. 


upptie 


ng  J 


f  the  : 


,      to   parlia- 

;ncv.  lA.  His  speech 
.  1123.  He  interposes 
1  the  czarina  and  King 


in  the  difference  bet 

of  Prussia,  1124.    And  coiUi 

for  electing  a  King  of  the  K.  .    .      

a  subsidy  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  1125.  His 
speech  at  the  opening  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment. lA.  Supplies  granted  him.  1126.  Motion 
for  an  address  aeainst  his  subsidiary  treaties, 
1127.  He  prorogues  the  parliament,  lA.  And 
r  Germany,  lA.  Disputes  between 
'-     ■'  ning  East 

Prussian 
ul>sidiary  treaty 


and  Ihe  King  of  i'ri 
■sland  and  the  capti 
ngages  ii 


"Palai 


f.getl 


1128.-    But  is  dis- 

Kins  of  the 

speech  at  the  meet- 


elected,  ib. 
iiig  of  the  parliament,  ib.  Supplies  granted 
him.  1129.  His  harangue  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  1132.  Proceedings  of  the  diet  of  the 
empire  in  the  dispute  between  him  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  relating  to  East  Friesland. 
1133.  In  which  he  is  supporteil  by  the  Queen 
of  HuDiiary.  1134.  His  quarrel  with  the  citv 
or  .Munster.  t'A.  He  opens  the  session  with  a 
speech,  WSl.  Supplies  granted  him.  ib.  His 
speech  before  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment. 1139.  He  makes  changes  in  his  minis- 
irv.  lA.  Harmony  restored  in  his  family,  i4. 
Ife  opens  the  new  parliament  by  commission, 
lA.  Haranguesthe  parliament.  1147.  Supplies 
granted  him,  lA.  His  new  subsidies  to  Saxony 
and  Bavaiia,  in  consideiation  of  Hanov<.T,  al- 
lowed by  parliament,  ih.  His  message  to  the 
4  T  2  25 


apparent    niptu 

•  sin.  .  - 
_   _  _  _  _  .  luy. 

lie  prepHrts  tor  war.  ih.  Motion  HgHiti^t  Ins 
Koiiig  to  Hanover,  ii.  He  noniinMtes  a  iv- 
k^ncy,  *6.  And  sets  out  ror  Germany,  lA. 
Rupture  between  him  and  France,  ll5l).  He 
gives  ordtffs  lor  making  );eueral  reprisals  on 
tlie  French,  iS.  Concludes  an  extraordinary 
treaty  witli  Hesse-Cassei  in  (lelence  of  llaii- 
over,  1155.  Me  returns  to  England,  and  en- 
ters into  a  suttsidiary  treaty  wuli  Russia  tor 
the  defence  ot'  his  Gernmn  ifoniinions,  t&.  He 
entfirs  into  a  ne^iKiation  witli  Prussia.  1156. 
State  of  his  navy,  i&.  His  speech  to  tlie  p^r- 
lidment.  l\57.  And  their  remarkahle  addresses. 
•*.  His  HUswcr  to  those  addresses,  lA.  Allera- 
lioiis  ni  liiMnuuslrv,  ri^.  He  concludes  a  treary 
«ith  Pii-  ,.-    llM'     Ills  spr-fch  at  the  end  o; 


>.   I  Lit,  '1  ti..>.i)s,  lA.    Which 

„    ,^-uy\^Mv^    "Uh,  1161.      Hib 
parlirtim-nl.  lA-     He  impoi  rs 


Measures  taken 
ussia,  1174.  His 
mt-nt.  1180.     His 

I'.yns,  t/>.    Sup- 

And  a  further 

-  Ilif  close  of  the 
!:i-i  trnin  Lord 
:i.i'  .1    r.MiL'  pre- 

-..■:.,i;,,.  I!i,,t  ad- 


df^tfii.  .  .  ,  IL>i,...,i  ,  i.M>  I'lihlishes  a  niani- 
festo.  tf>.  He  r.*isfs  an  ^inny  of  Hanoverians, 
ib-  His  electorate  laid  under  contribution, 
l'i07.  1008.  Convention  for  it  at  Closter- 
.•^even,  ie08.  His  ministers  quit  the  Austrian 
dominions,  1211.  His  minister's  memorial  to 
the  Dutch,  1218.  Letter  to  him  from  the  King 
of  Prussia.  I*,  note.  Uis  answer  thereto, 
1219.  His  reasons  as  elector  for  takin?  up 
aims,  ih.  His  electoral  minister  dismissed 
from  Vienna,  1220.  His  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  parliament.  i^'2l.  Remarks 
on  it,  ib.  Supplies  gianted  him.  l'J22.  Obser- 
vations on  them,  1223.  His  messase  to  the 
(_'oniitHins.  i/).  (.i.iitideoce  reposed  in  liim  with 
re-i'<'  1  I  '  .;  Mr.  of  themdges,1224.  His 
MM.  ,  I'Missia.  id.     He  closes  the 

se-M  .11.1228.     Makes  vi2orous 

pr.  I  Hi-,   daughter,  the  Princess 


The  ! 


lectornle  chMiiijed  by  the  French  1243. 
:e  of  the  AuUc  council  against  lum  as 
T,  1244.  His  minister's  memorial  in 
T  thereto,  and  the  parallel  published  by 


;e.  is.  iiis  electoral  domi 
nions  again  invaded  by  the  French,  1248.  His 
«Iectoral  memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empirp, 
in  answer  to  a  decree  of  the  Aulic  council. 
1255.    His  particular  reply  to   the    parallel 


fublished  by  the  court  ot  Versailles.  1256. 
le  b  alarmed  with  an  invasion  frnm  France, 
1257-  His  minister's  answer  to  the  Dutch 
char£e  against  the  British  cruisers,  1258.  And 
conference  with  them  on  tliat  subject.  1259. 
Arts  and  sciences  not  munificently  encouraged 
by  him  or  his  ministers,  1261.  He  opens  the 
session  of  parliament  by  commission.  1262. 
Borrows  money  as  Fleeter  of  Hanover,  ib. 
Twie.  Remarks  on  his  speech  to  parliament, 
12/};J.  Addresses  of  both  Houses  to  him. 
ib.  He  concludes  a  third  treaty  with  Pnis- 
sia.  I*.  ReHerttons  on  that  treaty,  1264. 
Supplies  ;;rant(d  him,  ib.  Messages  from 
him  to  the  Commons,  ib.  lejS.  He  closes 
the  session  by  commission,  ib.  His  army  sup- 
plied with   recruits  by  the  bounty  of  several 


toihe  parli. 


by  the  i;niTiin(ms  t<.r  .i  '   i      i    --neral 

Wolfe,  12y6.  Histro-r  II  \  mmi  ;...  ,oi<l  Ger- 
many supplied  with  liners  neiesSHMes  by 
private  contributions,  ib.  .Memorial  delivered 
in  his  name  by  Duke  Louis  of  Brunswick, 
]*«.  note.  Arret  of  the  l-A-angelical  body  at 
Ratisbon  in  his  favour,  with  the  emperor's 
answer  to  it,  l.-J(«.  His  reception  of  the  Dutch 
deputies,  ib.  His  minister's  memorial  to  the 
St-ttes  general.  1.^09.  With  the  counter  me 
moiial  by  the  French  ambassador,  ib.  He 
op^ns  the  session  of  pari 


ib.     With  retle 
make  leases  m  C<)riiw\ill.  \i 
pari.. 


Re 


arks  OQ  his  mini^ry^ 


legle. 


f  the  s 


of  the  war,  J321.  Captures  by  hi' 
French  cruisers,  1327.  He  defrays  the  charee 
of  tour  astronomers  to  (he  Fast  Indies.  IXt6. 
.Sends  an  amb^s.^ailor  extraordinary  to  Portu- 
fral.  lb.  His  minister's  memorial  to  the  Dubh 
rr-iuerninji  their  hos(ititi«"S  in  Fenaal,  1.^37. 
He  15  offered  Breda  by  the  States-general  for 
26 


holdinfi  a  cungre-ss,  ib.  Austrian  minister's 
answer  to  bis  memorial  delivered  at  the  Hague 
bv  Duke  Louisof  Brunswick.  lASH.  Hiselec- 
toirtl  doinmions  inva.led  hy  the  French.  l.'J4<). 


for  the  settle- 
case  of  his  succeeding  to 
hi.<i'minority,  1121.    Congratula> 
tions  on  his  majority,  1277. 
Georgia,  the  colony  ot.seUled,  1043.  Described, 

1145. 
Gerard,  and  his  heretical  followers,  cruel  treat- 
ment of,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  86. 

,    Baltazar,   assassinates   the    Prince    of 

Orange,  449. 
,  and  \'owel,  two  royalists,  executed  for 


on,  117'J-  11-1.  1--1  1--;.  1256,  1257.  3263. 
1306.  1313.  i:V.I.  IS.io. 

Germam,  ancient,  a  character  of,  4.  Their  go- 
vernment, ib..  786.  'I  heir  manners,  5.  Flock 
over  into  Britain,  6.  Mature  of  their  religion, 
7.  Are  the  first  founders  of  the  feudal  law, 
and  on  what  principles,  793.  The  nature  of 
their  establishments  explained,  ib. 

Germany,  how  divided  under  the  feudal  syst«m, 
41.  Henry  IV.  emperor,  permits  his  vassals 
to  assist  the  Norman  invasion,  ib.  The  free 
nature  of  the  several  states  in,  786.  The 
An?lo-Saxon  criminal  law  traced  from,  790. 
TJie  conimenremeut  o^the  Reformation  in,  by 


RIartin  Luther,  300.   Progress  of  the  Reformj 
tion   among  tlic   princes  of,  ib.    A  peace,  fa- 
the  protestants,  procured  from  the 


Flector  of  Saxony,  376. 
'*       ■         Th( 


emperor  by  Ma 
See  Charles  "' 

Bohemia  oft --  -  .  _    _. 

See  Frederiek.  Battle  of  Prague,  514.  J  he 
Elector  Palatine  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire.  516.  His  electoral dicnily  transferred 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  518.  Successes  of 
Gustavus  King  of  Sweden  there,  544.  The 
long  wars  in.   terminated    by   the   treaty  of 


XIV..  772. 


,  Mr.,  proceedings  against,  on  the  West- 

Gifford,  a  priest,  is  employed  by  Walsingham  to 
forward  the  correspondence  Iretween  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Babington,  453.  Carries 
the  letters  to  Walsingham,  ib. 

Gilbert^  Sir  Humphrey,  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  defence  of  the  regal  preroga- 

Gilchrist,  Captain,  his  success,  1278.  He  is 
disabled  by  a  grape  shot,  ib. 

GUmoy,  Lord,  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Crom.  a-ii. 

Giv  act  p;.ssed,  1052.    Repealed,  1077. 

Gincle,  Geteral.  sent  with  three  Dutch  regi- 
ments of  lioise  after  Dumbarton's  Scottish 
rei-iment  of  loot,  825.  He  reduces  Athlone, 
of  which  he  gtts  the  title  of  larl,  85ii.  De- 
feats the  Irish  at  Aghrim,  ib.  And  takes 
limerick,  851.  Receives  the  thanks  of  the 
English  House  of  Connnons.  a52. 

Gingins,  Captain,  his  proceedings  in  the  East 


lesion  from  Charles 
u\b.  Concludes  a 
il  of  Kilkenny,  ib. 


GUs^,  the   riMi.iil.Kiiire  ut,  when   first  brought 

into  F.nBland,TH.l. 
C/ats.  reduced  bv  General  I^tudohn,  1344. 
G/ewnCt  tlie  mas^icre  of,  83t.   Jnguiry  into  by 
■  the  ScoUisli  parli^iiient,  8t5i 


G len{/arj/'t  castle  pi undered  and  destroyed , 
HK'5. 

CC'ticetter,  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric, 
33.*. 

,  Robert.  Earl  of,  natural  son  of  Henry 

1..swearsaconditional  fealty  to  King  Stephen, 
71.  Consequemes  of  this  example,  ib.  Re- 
tires abroad,  and  defies  the  king,  ib.  Returns 
with  the  Empress  Matilda.  72.  Defeats  Ste- 
phen, and  takes  litrn  prisoner,  t^. 


Glouctster,  Earl  of,  confederates  with  the  F.arl  of 
I^icesier  against  Henry  III.,  l'J6.  Joins  the 
royal  party.  129.     Dies,  ib. 


nockburn.  161. 


Duke  of,  uncle  to   Richard  11.  his  i 

r,  196.     Supplanted  in  his  influence  h 

i   king    by    Bobert  de   Vere,  Earl    ot  i 

198.    Prevails  vn  the  House  of  Com-  1 

impeaih  Michael  de  la  Pole.  Earl  of  ^ 

Suffolk,  199.  Deprives  Richard  of  his  regal 
power,  by  the  appointment  of  a  council  of 
urteen  to  continue  for  a  year,  ib.     Baises 


forces  against  the  I 


Defeats  Robert 
lb.  His  arbitrary 
nistry,  ib.     Rejects 


parliament 


'.  the 

of    the  kingdom    __..^ 

^  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  absence,  222. 
Enters  into  a  precipitate  marriage  with  the 
Countess  of  H  ainault,  225.  Fatal  conseqiiences 
of  tlint  measure,  ib.  Reconciled  to  the  fiishoi> 
of  Winchester  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  tb. 
Fresh  disputes  with  him,  which  throw  the 
English  affairs  into  confusion,  23J.  His 
duchess  tried  for  witchcraft,  233.  Murdered, 
tb.    His  character,  I'A. 

,  Richard,  Duke  of,  brother  to  Edward 

IV.  reported  to  have  stabbed  Prince  Edward, 
son  of  Henry  VI.,  250.  Commands  in  an 
invasion  of  Scotland,  and  takes  Berwick, 
which  is  yielded  by  treaty,  253.  Left  regent 
of  the  kingdom  by  bis  brother  Edw  -^  "' 
during  the  minority  of  his  s 


_.„     __      _  s  the   Earl  of 

Rivers,  the  young  king's  guardian,  i'^.  Made 
protector  of  the  realm,  S55.  Orders  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  ib.  Marks  out  Lord 
Hastings  for  destruction,  i^.  His  extraordinary 
behaviour  in  council,  tb.  Concerts  the  im- 
mediate murder  of  Lord  Hastings,  ib.  De- 
clares his  brother's  marriage  invalid,  2."i6.  De- 
clares his  brother  illegitimate,  ib.  Procures 
Dr.  Shaw  to  establish  these  points  in  a  seimon 
at  St.  Paul's,  ib.  HI  success  of  this  scheme. 
ib.  Accepts  the  crown  oftered  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  as  a  popular  tender,  ib.  Orders 
the  munler  of  Edward  V,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  in  the  Tower,  ib.    See  Kicbard  I  U. 

,  Duke  of,  younsest  son  of  t;harles  I., 

I  before  his  exe- 
t  abroad  by  Cromwell,  634 


A  present  voted  I 


by  parliament  on  his 


brother's  restoration,  673.    His  death  and  cba- 


Mr.,  pleads  the   cause  of  the   Londo 
merchants  before  the  Commons,  1072. 
Godf' ep of  Bouillon,  created  K ing  of  Jerusalerr 


be 


,  Sir  Fdmondbury,  murdered.  728.  The 
■al  confusion  on  this  event.  729.  His  fx- 
[imary  funeral,  ib.  His  death 
inted  for.  th.  Green,  Berry,  and  Hill 
and  executed  for  this  murder,  733. 
hin.  Lord,  brought  into  the  treasury,  824, 
'A  at  tlie  he.,,!  of  it.  816.  9<i7.  Ap- 
ed   lord    lii-ii    1"  .- 'M'.i.      Advises 


36.  Hisexurbilaiit  power.;/*.  Hai-.es  an  army 
against  Edward,  37-  Flies  to  Flanders,  ib. 
Makes  descents  on  the  English  coast,  ib,    Re- 


269. 


plate,  dealei 


taxes    upon.    1223, 


Goiidnmar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  remonstrates 

against  Sir    Waltei 

Guiana,  511.    Offe 

Spain  for  Prince  Charles.  513. 
Gooduin,    Sir    Francis,  his    seat  in    parliament 

vacated  on  account  of  outlawry  by  llie  chiui- 

cfllor,  495.     Is    restored    to  his   seat    by    the 

House,   ib.     Disputes  on  this  occasion,   tb. 

How  compromised,  ib. 
Gordon.  Lady  Catharine,  a  Scots'  latty,  married 

to  Perkiu    Warbec.  2(6.    Taken   prisoner  by 

Henry  VII.  and  generously  treated,  278._^ 
— ,  Duke  ot,  surrenders  the  t 

burgh,  830. 


isile  of  Edit 


Cordon,  Duke  of,  attends  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land Ht  Aberdeen,  109:i. 

— ,    Dui;he3s  of,    presents    the    Faculty    of 

Advoc.iti-s  with  a  silver  medal  ot  (he  pre- 
tender. 979. 

,  I>ir<l  Lewis,  defeats  Macleod  and  Cu(- 


al,  besietres  Dantz: 
*l,  joins  the  liai  I  o; 
(Major,  mnforres  Major  Bi 


1049. 


1002. 


Gore,  Captain,  killed,  1299- 

Ooree  unsucce&stuUy  attacked,  1237-  But  re- 
duced. W40. 

Go'aes,  Sir  Ferdmando,  returns  from  Dieppe 
with  his  sliip.  contrary  to  onlers,  .V.'K. 

GoTinff,  enti-rs  nilo  an  association  with  other 
olhters  to  petiliiin  kingand  parliament  against 
popular  iiiiiovaiions,  371.  Betrays  the  secret 
to  the  Coiimmiis.  572.  Is  made  yovernor  of 
Portsmouth  liy  the  Commons.  ^6.  Declares 
for  the  kIniiE.and  is  reduced  by  the  parliament's 
forces,  591.  His  letter  to  the  king  iutercepled 
by  Fairrax.  6l4. 

Gortz,  Barou,  arrested,  1007.      Beheaded,  10(0. 

Gossipping,  among  women,  a  proclannatiou 
^a^inst,  .15.1- 

Gotha  takeD  by  the  combined  army  of  Fiance 
and  the  empire,  1213. 

Gottttiffcn  surrendered  to  the  French,  1208.  Re- 
possessed by  them,  1247.  J302. 

Government,  the  feudal  frame  of,  introduced  by 
tile  Korman  conquest,  49.  The  first  beginnings 
of  the  popular  frame  of,  in  Eni'land,  146. 
Amidst  all  its  fluctuations,  the  will  of  the 
niouarch  never  absolute  and  tincontrollable, 
262.  Ihatof  EnKland,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  compared  with  that  ot  I  urkey.UUI. 
Kemarks  on,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  King 


OourdoH,  a  Norm.tn  arc) 
with  an  arrow,  which  ( 
His   noble  reply  to  Kichard,  ib. 


dp,  his  troops  vanc]uislied. 


by  that  prince,  134. 
Gournay   and    Mautravers,  1 
deposed    King    Edward    II 
him,  165.    Their  fates,  ib. 


pperg  of  thp 
elly   murder 


.  Loixl.  distinauish'-s  himself  aeainst  the 

ministry,  1036,  note.  1066.  Created  lord  piivy 
seal,  107-1.  1086. 

Cowry,  Earl  ot,  enters  into  an  association  for 
seizing  the  young  Kin^  James  from  the  power 
of  Lenox  aud  Arran.  444.  Is  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, 416. 

Grafton.  Duke  of,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Cork, 
845. 

.   appointed    lord   chamberlain,    10C6, 

Graham,  Captain,  is  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  a 
conventicle  at  Loudnn-hill,  '^1. 

Gramont,  Countess  of,  a  French  ship  of  wai', 
taken,  1221. 

Granant,  (Forbes,')  Earl  ot,  removed  from  the 
council-board,  8.1).  Presents  an  address  against 
repealing  the  act  of  settlement,  8;W. 

Granby.  Marquis' of,  (Duke  of  Rutland's  son.) 
complimented  by  Prince  Ferdinand  at  Mioden, 
J302.  ISOU,  note.  Conducts  the  British  cavhItv 
at  Warbourg,  1.140.  His  account  of  that  action, 
ib.  note. 

Grandval,  his  plot  858. 

Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  exfielled  the  House  of 
Commons,  1042. 

,  Colonel,  killed  at  Fort  St.  T^zar,  1068. 


,  General,  detached  by  General  Fouquet, 

1343. 
Granvttle,  Cardinal,  his  arbitrary  crmduct  in  the 

Low    Countries    occasions    a    revolt   of    the 

Flemish  protectants,  433. 
Granville,  Sir  John,  sends  Dr.  Monk  to  neso- 

ciate  for  the  king,  with  his  brother  the  general, 

669.     Comes  over  to  Monk  himself,  and  pre- 


vails with  him  to  declare  his  intentions,  672, 
Presents  the  kinsi's  letter  to  the  Mouse  o: 
Commons,  who  appoint  a  committee  to  answei 
it.  67-1. 

1086.    Vlnch"h. 

up,  1095.  n 


■,  (Carteret.)  Earl  of,  resi<ins  the  seals, 

'       and  again  uive- 

the  bill 


the 


974.    Created  l^rd  Lansdown.  981,  m. 
Miration  and  Vivian,  nuncios  to  Pope  Alexander 

in.,  attempt  in  vain  to  reconcile  llenrv  11. 

and  Becket  Archbishop  of  C:anterl»iirv.  81. 
Graveltnes,  battle  there,  between  Count  Eemnnt, 

the    Spanish  general,    and    de    'I  hermes,    tlie 

French   fovernor  of  Calais,  .189.      Interview 
the  Em  pel  or  Charlts  V.  and 


Henry  VIM..  298. 


.  1C77 


Liirly    r.lizabelh,  her    history. 


Herfather  and  ( 


b^  the  Yorkshire  insurgents,  246.     Orders 
Larl  of  Kiverb  to  levy  an  army  to  escort 
young     King    Edward    V.    to    London,    '.__   . 
Persuaded  to    the  contrary  by  the    Duke  of 


CweZ/and  Ghibbelin.the  rise  of  these  factions  in 


Seized  and  conii 


)  the 


ed  of  settl 

Her  amiable  character,  37-1.     Is  unwillinii  to 
accept  the  ofler   of  the   crown,   ih.     Is    pro- 
claimed, ib.     Is  deserted   by  the  council  and 
the   people,   ib.     Keturns  to  private  life,  ib. 
Is  taken  into  custody  wirh  all  the  heads  of  her 
parly,  .174.     Sentence  passed  upon  her,  ib.    Is 
piracy  of 
1.     ner  nooie    nenaviour  and 
..p  .......  av.ons.iA. 

,  Lady  Catliarine,  is  married  to  Lord  Her- 
bert, sou  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  371-  Is 
divorced  from  him.  ^nd  privately  married  to 
the  F.arl  of  I!eitloi-<.  401.  Is  committed  to 
the  Tower  bv  CJiieen  Elizabeth  on  tliis  account, 
where  she  dies,  404. 

Grapdon.  Admiral,  his  bootless  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies,  911. 

Great  Harry,  the  first  ship  properly  of  the  royal 
navy,  built  b>  ''  '"  '     — 

3reek  laosuase, 
Europe,  285. 

Greenland,  when  discovered,  817. 

Greenville.  S\t  I;  icjinrd,  vire-;idiniral  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  uml^r  L-rd  Ihnmas  Howard,  his 
ship  the  fiiit  r.nyhsl.  sliip  of  war  taken  by  the 
Sp;.nirtrds,  471.    Circumstances  of  his  death. 

Greenieich  GnnpoTder  Magazine,  act  for  remov- 
ine,  1116.  Bill  for  the  move  eltectual  securing 
the  pavmeni  of  prize-money,  &c.  to  tiie  hos- 
pital of,  1319. 

man-of-war  taken.  1221. 

Gregg,  William,  executed,  961. 

GregtiTif  the  Great.  Pope,  specimens  of  his  talents 
in  punning.  8.  (lis  ignorant  intemperate  zeaJ 
against  prfgariism,  ih.  Sends  Augustine  the 
monk  into  I'.ritain,  tb.  Writes  to  Ethelbert 
King  of  Kent,  9.  His  solution  of  the  cases  of 
conscience  propounded  by  Augustine,  ib.    His 


ilher  princes,  tb.  Pro- 
.irriHsae  of  pries's,  ib.  Projects  a 
iii^aiiist  the  Mahometans,  57,  58. 


■  of  his  decretals. 


fixed  at  Rome  after  his  death,  208. 
Grenville,  Mr.  his  motic 
IS,  108!. 


treasurer  of  the  i 


chai 


119.    His  motion 
t^.  1225. 
ointedij 


Greff,  Lord  I.eonard,  executed  for  treason,  340. 

Grithn.  second  son  to  Uweltvn.  Prince  of 
Wales,  rebels  asainst  his  falher,  and  tirives 
him  to  ol.tr.m  fi.o  proffction  of  Henry  III. 
'    n   prisoner   by    his 


el.le 


>  Ilei 


y,  and 


Loses  his  life  in 

,  LoM^'iViub^s  ti,.-o,,ths  to  V.illiam  and 

Mary,  825.  Committed  to  the  lower,  and  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  838.  Eludes  a  search,  856. 
Taken,  condemned,  and  reprieved,  961. 

.  General,  conducts  a  reinforcement  to 

the  allied  army,  1339.  Signalizes  himself  at 
Corbacb,  ib. 

Griptbff,  Mr,  taken  into  custody.  1020. 

Grimstonfi,  Sir  Harbottle,  is  chosen  speaker  of 
the  parliament  which  restored  Charles  II.,  673. 

Grmilal,  Archbishop,  is  prosecuted  in  the  star- 
chamberfor  favouring  the  puritans,  447- 

Gr.'ine,  the  siiips  and  troops  there,  defeated  by 
Sir  rrr,nri«  Drake.  468. 

(.iu,n/,il.up,. .  i>l,md,  described,  1284.  A  n  ac<ount 
'"   by  Commodore  Moore 


ib..  &c. 


1  II. 


t  the  . 


I  '    .     !  Ill  tlie  ofhce 
*li..ii. ;..   i:0l.   1206. 


r;w/>n«c.  province  of.  is  with  Poictou  nmrtcased 
to  William  Kufus.  60.  Edward  I.  deprived 
of  that  provinie  bv  ihe  artifice  of  Philip  of 
Frame,  141.  Ineflectual  alteiiipts  of  the  Kns- 
lishto  recover,  ib.  Aeain  nnsucce^stullv  at- 
tacked, H9.  Restored  to  t^iward  I.  by  treaty 
with  Philip,  152.     Homage  done  for  it"  by  Ed- 

.  \\ilh,,in,  Dii!  p  of,  his  preparations  to 


feats  Ihe  GfT- 
469.     Is  wiih 
king's  order.  .   . 
-.  Mary  of,  widow  of  the  Duke  de  Longi 


tlie  tiiii^lish 
<f.  449.  De- 
'^  HuKonois. 
nated  by  the 


V.    of  Scotland,    3.I7. 


gattim  of  the  Lord, 

md!i1''!Tl'.'^rir,'n'n-  1 
from  Fr.iNr-.  ,.',.     . 


iMoct.  by  ordei 


them  atoleraimii,  i.'i_  ]:■  ■■\  ^  -  1  ■  h,:.,.  .  -m-nt- 
from  France.  tA.  Is  di-pi  n  ed  ot  ilif  leuency 
by  the  Congregation,  ib.    Her  death  and  cba 


Gunpowder,  when  invented,  285.  See  Greeiueich. 
Gnnpo7t'der-plot,  a  history  of,  497.  Jhe  cons|>i- 
icy  discovered,  498.  1  he  conspirators  piinish- 


e^p^  i-  <■■<  f  M  ,  .  ,^  ,  51.1.  Is  killed  at  the 
batlle  01    1  urzeii,  .tH. 

Gvibrnm,  the  Danisii  thief,  and  his  army,  bap- 
tized. 19. 

Ctiy,  Henry,  committed  for  bribery,  874. 


Habeas  Corpus  art  passed.  736.    The  personal 


jch.  lb. 
IJaddock,  Admiral. 
1058.    The  SpanisI 


Berlin  under  contribu- 
•  s  the  sieire  of  Torgau, 
■ired  to  abandon.  1251. 
I  my,  and  is  worsted  by 


itlpd.165. 

t  to  the  Mediterranean, 

kI  French  fleets  pass  by 


INDEX. 


tic  Valois  of  Ki 

,  Jacqueliue,  Countess  of,  lier  rhnntcter 

and  thjit  of  her  liusbnud  Uie  Duke  of  Br.itMnt. 
^4.  Leaves  her  husbMud.  and  puts  herself 
uuder  the  protection  of  tlie  DukeofG  lout-ester . 
iS.     Enters  into  a   p)-«cipitate  inMrr^iiue  with 


the  ^V  est  Indif 

,  Captai 

dicherry,  1318. 


the  reductioo  of  Pon- 
Hal<ltmani,  Colonel,  detached  to  La  Gallette, 


l.«2. 

Halt,  Colonel,  gratified  witli  presents  for  bring- 
ing the  news  of  the  surrender  of  (Juehec,  IC96. 

Ila/ts,  Sir  James,  positively  refuses  lo  sien  ihe 
(kfltent  for  ihe  succession  of  Lady  Jane  Gray. 
:f72.  Is  impiisoned  toroppoeiDg  Queen  .Mary's 
schemes,  and  kills  himselt,  374. 

.  Sir  Edwarrl.  is  prosecuted  on  the  test  act, 

with  &  view  to  establishing  the  dispensing 
power  in  the  kin?,  765.  Impeached. 83H.  Pro- 
^lamalioo  tor  apprehending  hitn,  &44. 

Jiaitei.  Sir  Peter,  killed,  1 15?. 

ItallUointkin,  battle  of.  between  Edward  III. 
»n*\  Sir  Archibald  Douvlas.  171. 

Halifax,   Marquis  of,  his  character. 


'  endeavouring  i 


iilh  i 


he- 


ld  the   king. 


al    taken  from 
in  the  inviration  to  the  Prince 
chosen    speaker 


911 
cat* 

yy7. 

■ .  Montasue,  Carl  of,  sipnalizes  himself 

by  his  opposition  to  the  mmistry.  lt»66.  Pro- 
mutes  the  settlement  of  ^' ova  Scotia,  IIH. 

Hahfax-ios-a.  in  Ivova  Scotia,  founded,  1113. 

Ilaltey,  Cap'ain,  hanged  for  murder.  1C|5. 

WamArfeTi.  John,  attempts  to  go  over  to  America, 
but  is  prevented.  daO.  Is  tried  bv  all  the 
judges  in  England  for  refusing  to  'pay  ship- 
money,  551.  ihe  consequences  of  this  trial. 
lA.  His  sentence  cancelled,  365.  Is  appoinied 
one  of  the  committee   to  attend   the  king  to 

Scotland,  57-1.    Is  ' ■_ .  .  l  .  ..     .  - 

Is  killed  inaskirc 
His  character,  ib. 

,  John,  grandson  of  the  former,  enters 

into  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  conspiracy, 
752.  Is  tried  and  fined  for  niisdemeHnour 
ouly,755.  Joins  in  the  invitation  toibe  Prinue 
of  Orange,  773. 

,  John,  E^.  his  question  touching  the 

validity  of  the  acts  of  the  convention  parlia- 
ment, and  arguments  tliereon,  8C5.  His  motion 
for  a  guarantee  of  the  proteslant  succession 
rejected.  986. 

Hamburgh  menaced  by  the  French  and  Austrian 

Hamtltcn,  Patrick,  controverts  the  popish  doc- 
trines in  a  conference  at  St.  Anaiew's.  310. 
Is  burnt,  ib. 

,  Primate  of  Scotland,  tries  and  con- 
demns Walter  Mill  the  reformer  to  the  tiatnes 
for  heresy,  395.  Extraordinary  zeal  of  llie 
people  of  St.  Andrew's  against  tiiis  act  of 


sent  by  Charles  I.  to 
ovenanters,  554.  His 
impromise,  li.  Is  sent 


635. 


_elty,  f*. 

,  Marquis  of. 

tre«t  with  the  Scots 
fruitless  attempts  at  a 
With  a  fleet  and  army 
556.  Is  created  a  duke,  610.  His  conduct 
with  regard  to  Montrose,  ib.  His  sincerity  in 
the  king's  cau«e,  how  rendered  problematual, 
ib.  Is  imprisoned  by  the  king,  611.  Recovers 
his  liberty,  and  raises  a  Scots  anny  in  the 
'        ■     '  ,  6C6.     Enters  England,  6^9,     Is 

■     ■         li,  lA. 

uted, 

.  Duke,  becomes  head  of  a  party  form- 
ed against  the  Duke  of  Lauderd«ltf.  and  ap- 
plies to  the  king.  7^4.  Again  represents  the 
oppressions  exercised  bv  Lauderdale  to  tiie 
king.  7C6.  Elected  president  of  the  convention 
in  Scoil-nd,8C8.    Appointed* 


killiners  their  commaniler,  a33. 

,  Dukeof.  his  protest  against  thecoult- 

nuance  of  the  Scottish  parliainem,  9W.  Heads 
the  country  party,  928,  His  motions  in  par- 
liament. 936,  937-  943,  944.  954.  Taken  into 
custody,  96C.  Appointed  lonl-lieutenaiit  of 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  074.  His 
title  of  Duke  of  Brandon  disallowed.  9RI. 
Xominated  ambassador  to  France,  and  killed 
in  a  duel  with  Lord  Mohun,9»8. 

,     Duke    of,    petitions    the    House   of 

Lords  against  the  election  of  the  Scottish  peers, 
1Q50. 

,    Lord    Ba.Ml.  aseut  for  Ihe  Scottish 

African  t/ompaoy.  refused  access  to  King 
William,  903. 

,   Sir   Fobert,  sent  to  Ihe  Tower,  825. 

Proclamation  for  apprehending:  him.  844. 

.  General,  sent  by  King    William  to 

28 


persuade  the  Enrl  of  Tyrconnel  to  submit,  but 
dissuades  him,  831.  Deleats  the  prutestants  at 
c,  8;J5..    Taken  at  the  Boyne,  842. 


the  Swedes   -..    -—    -     .  _..__-        _ 
rania,  I2l7.     He  is  forced  to  retreat,  ib.     His 
progress  in  Pomeraoia,  IC54.     He  throws  up 


,  Captain,  his  gallaiitry  and  death,  lia^. 


i\lr 


Pel 


a,  his 


Sir?.     Ihe 

of  Scots  adjouri 


proposal  for  the  «af«t^'  of  the  British  traders 
on  the  Ohio,  11.>6.  Dis»greement  between  liiin 
«nd  Ihe  assembly,  115'.'.  He  concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Delaware  Indians.  1170.  Assists  at  a 
treaty  with  several  tribes  of  Indians  at  Easton, 
1C88. 

hammonj,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  re- 
ceives Charles  I .  into  Carisbroke  castle,  624. 
Is  ordered  to  confine  Ihe  king  closely,  626. 

HamptoH-C'fi'rt  palace,  built  by  Car<final  Wol- 
d  presetiled  by  him  to  Henry  VIII  , 
ig  Mary  Queen 
,1  thittier  from  York,  420.  A 
vines  summoned  there  by 
James  I.  to  debate  on  points  of  faith  and  reli- 
gious discipline.  W^.  The  subjects  disputed, 
is.     I  he  event  of  this  conference,  tb. 

/ffljirf^/.  George  Frederick,  his  death.  1277.  iw/f. 

itanoter,  Duke  of,  created  an  elector  of  the 
empire.  859. 

Pariian 

Duchess  of  Savoy,  9ik9.  Motion  for  it 
Scottish  parliament,  9C8.  Proposals  for  bring- 
ing over  the  presumptive  heir  to  Ensland. 
948.  Motion  for  a  guMr<tntee  of  it  rejected  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  986.  Precau- 
tion taken  by  the  whigs  for  its  security,  993. 
Further  steps  for  its  security,  995.  996. 

— .  taken  by  the  French,  \WJ.  1208.   The 

administration  of  it  changed  by  ihem,  1243. 
'Ihe  Duke  de  Randan's  generous  ana  humane 
condjct  there.  1245.  It  is  abandoned  by  the 
French,  ib.  Who  enter  tlie  dominions  of  it 
again.  1248.  1301.  And  evacuate  them.  130^. 
Contplaintsof  its  army  violating  the  neutrality 
of  the  Dutch  territories,  1309.  Its  territories 
re  possessed  by  Ihe  French.  1.343. 

Hamizerian  forces,   debates   concerning,    1076 


Hatise  Toxiu,  the  inhabitanis  of.  encouraged  to 
settle  in  England,  369-    I  heir  privileges  taken 
}b.   Disputes  between  the  merchants  of. 


Earl  of  Carlisle.  163 
^able  correspondence  with  Ihe  .'■^cob.  ib. 
"  "  '"iffrey  de.    his  history,  179.     per- 


viscount,  and  gets  a  pension,  1022. 

Hardtcantite,  %oa  Qi  Canute  King  of  England, 
put  in  possession  of  Denmark,  31.  Obtains  by 
treaty  with  his  brother  Harold  Harefoot,  a 
part  of  England,  .35.  Soccee<fs  to  the  whole, 
tb.  Loses  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  ib. 
Dies  of  intemperance,  ib. 

Hardsiicte,  Lord,  created  chancellor.  1053.  De- 
fends the  convention  with  Spain,  lt>6l.  Pro- 
poses Ihe  extension  of  the  penalties  of  treason. 
1082.  Framestlie  marriage  act,  1130.  Created 
an  earl.  1139.  Appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  regency,  1149- 

Ilardt/,  Sir  Charles,  returns  from  Cspe  Breton. 
1240.  Driven  with  Admiral  Hawke,  by  bad 
weather,  into  forbay.  IC80. 

HaTjletir  besieged  and  taken  by  Henry  V.  of 
England,  217. 

HaarUm,  its  vigorous  defence  agaitist  the  Span- 
iards, and  its  inhabitants  massacred  in  revenge, 
438. 

Harland,  Captain,  sent  to  bum  two  ships  off 
Toulon,  1279. 

i/ar/«a«collectionof  manuscripts  purchased  by 
parliament,  1132. 

Harley,  Robert,  discovers  frauds  in  King  Wil- 
liam's ministry,  869.  Brings  in  the  bill  for 
triennial  parliaments,  873.  Opposes  Sir  J. 
FeuM  ick's  attainder,  890.     Chosen  speak< 


I  homas,  taken  into  custody,  1000. 
Ijord,  (Karl  of  Oxford's  son,)his  motion 

: -  --    .,  1138. 

Harh'j:,  Captain,  engages  Admiral  Pointis,892- 
Haiali,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  succeeds  to  his 
father's  possessions.  37.  His  contests  with 
Algar.  governor  of  East  Anglia,  tb.  Obtains 
the  dukedom  of  Northumberland,  38.  Ship- 
wrecked  on  the  coast ot  Fran»e,  39.  Swears  to 
William  Duke  of  Normandy.  ' 
w-n  pretentions  to  the    English 


thumberl; 

Makes  open    pret 

Succeeds  quietly  * 


as  Duke  of  Nor- 
Morcar's  sister,  ib. 
•nsious  to  the  crown,  40. 
t  :he  dealh  of  F.dw«rd  the 
iclflo  Duke  Wil 


oppose  Ihe  Norman  invasion.  42.  Defeats 
iosti  with  his  Danish  armament,  ib.  Disad- 
vantages of  this  victory,  ib.  Disposition  of  his 
army  the  moruinu  of  battle,  43.  Battle  of 
Hasiiugs.  \h.  Killed  by  an  arrow,  tb.  His 
boily  carried  to  Duke  William,  but  restored, 


Hardi 

Harper,  Janet,  her  great  a^e.  1277.  naie. 
Harrington,  a  character  ot  his  Oceana,  677.    His 

death,  ib. 
,  Colonel  Stanhope,  created  lord  and 

secretary  of  stale.  1037.     tail,  and   president 

"  "  1,1072.    Secretary  of  state,  1095. 


of  the ._,„    -. _,  .-. 

Harrison,  Colonel,  conducts  C^harl 
don  in  order  to  his  trial.  630.  Is  appoinied 
one  of  Uie  king's  judges,  631.  DeUins  Fairfax 
in  prayer  lill  the  king  is  executed.  6^33.  Be- 
comes an  enemy  to  Cromwell,  on  his  usurping 
the  supreme  authority,  and  is  deprived  ot  his 
commission.  608.    Is  tried  and  executed,  679. 

,  Captain. assists  m  taking  the  Arethusa, 

1278. 

Harsche,  General,  commands  a  body  of  Austri- 
ans  in  Silesia.  1251.  Forms  the  siege  of  Neiss, 
1252.     Which  lie  is  obliged  lo  abandon.  125.3. 

Harttncton,  Marquis  of,  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
son.  his  government  of  Ireland.  1159.— See 
iJer^mshire. 

Harxfy,  Dr.,  discovers  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  677-  Is  exposed  lo  reproach  for  this 
signal  discovery,  and  his  practice  dimioishtMi 
greatly  on  that  account,  ib.     His  death,  ib. 

,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Combe,  apprehended, 

1003. 

,  Major,  sent  to  summon  Niagara,  1290. 

Heuimgs,   battle  of.  between  William  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Harold  King  of  England,  43. 
the  Danish  chief,  ravages  Kent.  20. 


— .  Sir  Edtt 
J  Gray,  and  carri* 
of  Queen  Mary,  373. 


.  them  to  the  assistance 


-,  Ijdy  Anne,  refuses  to  become  Em- 
press of  Muscovy,  8i«. 

Hatfield,  a  synod  called  there  by  Theo«lore 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  the  Mooo- 
thelites.  15. 

HaUon.%\r  Christopher,  his  exhortation  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  to  submit  to  trial,  454.  Is 
made  chancellor,  though  no  lawyer.  463. 

Haiersham,  Sir  John  1  hompson  created  Lord, 
885.  note.  Dispute  concerning  him  between 
the  two  Houses.  912. 

Haiiland,  Colonel,  detached  against  the  Isle  an 
Noix,  1332.  Assbts  in  the  reduction  of  Mon- 
treal. 1333. 

Haules,  I  homas.  burnt  for  heresy.  383- 

Haxrede  Grace,  is  delivered  up  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Conde.  405. 
Ihe  Earl  of  Warwick  takes  the  command  of 
it,  406.  Is  besieged  by  the  French.  407.  The 
garrison  infected  by  the  pUgue.  ib.  Is  surren- 
dered by  capitulation,  1^.    Bombarded  by  Ad- 


sede  Admiral  Byng.  1161.  He  _ 
ca,  1165.  Hisopei-ations  in  the  Mediterranean, 
1166.  And  expedilioDag:<inst  Itochefort,  1192. 
He  sails  for  the  bay  of  Biscay.  123"^.  Dis- 
tresses the  French  marine  in  Basque  Road, 
and  at  the  Isle  of  Tlhe.  f«.  Suits  with  Lord 
Anson  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  1231.  Blocks  up 
the  harbour  of  Brest.  128(i.  He  is  driv^u  by 
stress  of  weather  into  I  or  bay,  tb.  From 
whence  he  sails,  and  falls  in  with  M.  de  Coii- 
fians's  squadron,  ib.  Over  which  he  obtains  a 
complete  victory.  1281.  He  is  gratified  with 
a  pension,  and  bis  merit  approved  by  the  par- 
liament, ib.  His  operations  in  the  bay  of 
Quiheron.  13.35. 

Ba:.ley,  General,  worsted  at  Falkirk.  1093. 

Haxey,  a  member  of  parliament  iu  Ihe  reign  of 
Richard  11.,  anecdote  of.  202,  w/?. 

Hay,  Lord  Charles,  sails  for  America.  1191. 

.    Dr.  appoinied   a  loitl  of  the  admiralty. 

1191. 

Hayizard,  an  author,  incurs  Ihe  resentment  of 
(Jueen  Elizabeth,  H03.  Is  saved  by  Uie  plea- 
santry of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  1*. 

Hazelrtg.  Sir  Arthur,  is  pre\euted  from  trans- 
porting himself,  with  other  puritans,  to  Ame- 
rica, 350.  is  impeached  by  the  king,  584.  Is 
named  one  of  the  council  of  slate  after  the 
king's  execution.  636.  Note.  Is  createtl  a  peer 
by  the  protector,  but  chooses  to  take  his  seat 
with  the  Commons.  662.     His  tharacter.  670. 

Hearih-moTuy  abolislieii  in  England,  825.  Im- 
posed in  .Gotland.  840. 

Heaik,  Archbishop  of  York,  appointed  chancel- 
lor on  the  death  of  Bishop  Gardiner.  384. 
Notifies  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  par- 
li.4menl^391. 


sieged  by  W  illii 

.  de  St.  Saen.  why  made  tutor  to   WillMm 

son  of  Rol>erl  Duke  of  Normandy,  66.    Car- 
ries his  pupil  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  An- 


lar  account  of  their  descent,  5.  Ij>nd  with  a 
body  of  Srtxons  in  Britain,  i*.  lloi^  •"''«'!• 
lA.  Hensist  subdues  tlie  Britons,  i*.  Calls 
over  his  brothtfr  Octa,  and  toumis  ihe  kingdom 
of  Kent,  0.  Is  succeeded  by  his  sou  Escus,  7- 
See  Kent.  ...        .. 

HerUar.  Lonl,  opposes  a  munstenal  motion  con- 
cerning the  \^  t-stiniusier  election.  1122.  Ap- 
pointed lord  keeper,  1191-  High  steward  at 
the  trial  of  Earl  Kerreis.  I3?5. 

Henrietta,  Princess  of  France,  comes  over  to 
Knglaud,  and  is  married  to  Charlts  I..  oCb. 
Her  French  attendants  dismissrd  by  the  iusti- 
gallon  of  BuckiiiL-lfcim,  531.  Her  character, 
544.  Obtains  contributions  from  the  catholics, 
to  assist  the  king  aaainslthe  Scots  covenanters, 
556.  Is  threatened  by  the  Commons  with  an 
impeachnieni  and  prepares  to  fly,  586.    Goes 


Bentir.  youngest  son  of  WiHiam  the  Conqueror, 
•■     -  -     -     --   predKted   by  his  father. 


kufus,  bis  brother, 


,,i&.    Iteviewnflhischiiiier, 

Weds  Matilda,  daughterof  Maholm  III.. 

Kingof  Scotland,  63.  Invadc'l  by  his  brother 
Robert.  i&.  I  reaty  between  them.  t6.  Severe 
treatment  of  his  barons,  til.  Attacks  Nor- 
mandy, i*.  His  dispute  with  the  Pope  con- 
cerning invesMtures.  ib.  Srnds  three  bishops 
to  him.  65.  I  I'B  Pope's  insolent  answer  to,  i*. 
Compromise  l*tween.  66.  Goes  over  to  delend 
his  Norman  dominions.  67-  His  admonitions 
to  the  English  bishops  sent  by  him  to  the  coun- 
cil at  Kheims,  lA.  Defeats  Lewis  Kin^  of 
France,  i*.  looses  his  eldest  son  William.  i&. 
Marries  Adelais  daUEhler  of  Godfrey,  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  6B.  Marries  his  daughter  Matilda 
to  Henry  V.  Emperor  of  Germany.  lA.  Mar- 
ries her  afterwards  to  Geoffrey  son  of  Fulk 
Count  of  Anjou.  lA.  Review  of  his  eovern- 
ment,  i*.  G'les  to  Normandy  to  visit  his 
daughter  Matilda,  69-  Causes  Ihe  nobility  to 
swear  feally  to  her.  lA.  His  death  and  charac- 
ter, ib.  Particulars  of  a  charter  given  by  him, 
KTanting  to  London  the  privileges  of  a  corpo- 
ration, ib. 
»— _,  ^on  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  and  grand- 
son of  King  Henry  I.,  bom.  69.  Brought  over 
to  England  to  assist  his  mother.  7.1.  Is  knighted 
by  David  King  of  Scotland,  lA.  Invested  with 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  rA.  Marries  Eleanor 
daughter  of  William  Duke  of  Guienne,  74. 
His  succession  to  the  cro«n  of  Entiiand  con- 
firmed by  Stephen,  ib.  His  continental  pos 
: —  athir  -™«i""  •'^ 


I.,  the  tirst  acts  ol 
Goes  ove''  to  quiet  his 
Punishes  the  incursions  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  c 
Henry  to  Mara;      "  '        ' 


acqii 


n  the  c 


eof  l< 


"ranee,  ib.  Accoin- 
es  with  Lewis  by  the 
_  .... ,,..  Oi)poses  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  cletgy,  lA.  His  grateful  remem- 
brance of  1  heobald  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ib.  Creates  Ihomas  i  Becket  chancellor.  lA, 
Instance  of  his  tamiliarity  with  him,  ib.   Mak* 


him  Archbishop  of  Canterhiirj 
by  his  arfiitrary  conduct. -A,  (' 
of  the  cler^v,  to  acknow  !•  ■!_■ 
the  civil  Iii«s7'->.  I't-^'i 
clerical  usuriMlions.  if.  » 
rendon,  ib,  Appli";  10  :■  -  ! 
line  commission,  which  1*  r^nr 
the  Pnpe.  80. 


.7R.     Provoked 


lands.  lA.    Calls  < 

ton,  at  which   Becket 
tempt,  lA.    Makes  anotlie 


ndemned  for  cor 
lemand  on  Beckel 
81.  "S'eques'ers  the  revenues  of  Canterbury  o 
Hecket's  flight.  82.     Inhibits  all  appeals  --  " 


Suspends   the   payment  < 
>.     Endeavours  at  an  alliance  wnimie 
.      ■  Frederic Barharossa,  lA.     An  accom- 
loaation    prevented    by     the    inflexibility   of 


with  Berkpt.  lA.      De- 


soo  Henry  with  him  in  lli*-  rcizai  dignity. 
His  exclamations  on  hratins  the  rontinu- 
■e  of  Becket's  art.itrary  h*'l»avioiir.  and  the 
consequences.  ft4.    His  peipl^: 


deror  Becket.  »5.  His 


xpe.l 


t  thei 


island  I 


sin  the  Pope 
:  for  the  holy 
>  lieland.iA. 


1  Ho 


.  ib. 


nedii 


tA..  as  do  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  at  Ihe  insti 
Ration  of  Queen  Eleanor.  89.  Confines  hts 
queen,  lA.  Appeals  in  vain  to  the  Pope 
against  his  sons,  lA.  Employs  a  l>ody  of  Bra- 
banvons,    tA.      Deceived    by    King    Lewis  of 


n  Imglai 
tomb.  lA.     It 
Makes  peace  with  his  : 


geof  Roiien, 

,  ib.     Exacts 

homage  of  William  King  of  Scotland,  taken 
prisoner  by   his  forces,  and  of  all  the  Scots 


nobles,  for  his  r 


n,  lA.    Reforms 

...^  „„ „j  of  justice  in  bis  dominions. 

92.  Demolishes  the  uew-erected  castles  of  his 
nobiiitv,  lA.  Provides  for  the  detence  of  the 
kingdom,  lA.  Punishes  the  murderers  of 
■Jhomasa  Becket,  lA.  Mediates  a  peace  be- 
tween Philip  King  of  France,  and  his  family. 
(A.  His  son  Henry  revolts  again,  but  submits. 
lA.  His  grief  for  his  son  Henry's  death.  U3. 
His  son  Geoffrey  rebels  again,  ib.  Is  guardian 
to  Geoffrey's  posthumous  son,  ib.  Engases  in 
a  crusade,  lA.  Raises  a  tenth  of  movables  to 
carry  it  ou,  lA.  Wai"  between  him  and  Philip 
of  i'ranre,  octasioned  by  another  revolt  of  his 
son  kichard.  94.  Disadvantageous  peace.  lA. 
His  grief  at  finding  John  a  party  in  Kiclianl's 
revoft.  lA.  Dies.  ib.  His  character,  lA.  Mis- 
cellaneous transactions  in  his  reign,  95.  Man- 
ners of  his  court,  lA.  His  vigilance  in  correct- 
ins  disordeis.  lA.  Instance  of  his  reputation 
for  justice,  ib.     Cqmmut^  personal 


U6.  Remits  Daneselt,  lA.  His  issue,  lA. 
son  of  Henry  II.,  contracted  in 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  France, 


Henrv.  eldest 


que. 


_._.._  Ireland,  and  finds  it 

already  subdued  by  Strongbow  and  his  asso- 
ciates. lA.  'I  his  conquest  improperly  secured. 
lA.  Hecalled  from  Ireland  by  tfie  menaces  of 
the  legates  Albert  and  Theodin,  to  answer  at 
the  inquiry  into  Becket's  murder.  OB.  H  is  con- 
cessions id  them  on  that  occfsion.  lA.  Receives 
absolution  tb.  Review  of  his  present  Hourish- 
ii>»  siiuattnii,  ib.  Assigns  poriionsto  his  sons, 
tA.    His  eldt^st  son  Henry  revolts  against  him. 


eof  their 
fe.    Revolts  against  bi 
i  with  Lewis  Ki 


France, 


Besieses  V 

Is  reconciled  to  bis  father,  91.     Revolts  again, 

but  submits,  9:i.    Dies,  lA. 

11  [.,  his  accession,  118.     Is  crowned  at 

Gloucester,  lA.  Swears  tealty,  and  does  ho- 
mage to  the  Pope,  lA.  Ihe  Earl  of  Pembroke 
chosen  protector  during  his  minority.  lA. 
Grants  a  new  charter  of  liberties,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Pembroke,  lA.  Granis  a  renewal  of 
Ihe  great  charter  in  a  parliament  at  Oxford, 

120.  Is  declared  by  the  Pope  of  a—  ^ 

vernment,   lA.     Bochelle  taken  froi 

Uwis  VIIL  of  Frame. 

his  brother  Richard  Earl 

ing  the  restitution  ot  a  iiMUor  in  that  county, 

121.  His  character.  lA.  Removes  Hubert  de 
Burgh  from  offices.  i4.  Makes  Peter  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  his  chief  minister,  lA.  His  im- 
prudent encouragement  of  the  Poictevins,  lA. 
Combinations  among  the  barons  on  this  occa- 
sion, lA.  His  plea  tor  not  observing  the  great 
charter,  120.  Dismi^^ses  the  Bisliop  of  Win- 
chester and  his  foreigners,  at  the  menace  of 
Edmond  the  primate,  tb.  Marries  Eleanor 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  P 


His  maternal  half-hrolhen 
I^nd  10  visit  him.  lA.      BeMo 
upon    them,    lA. 


Publishes  the 

of  excommunication    against 

Frederic,  his  brotli 


iches  and  ho- 
5  among   the 


Declares  war  asainst  Lewis 
,  and  makes  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
lenne.  lA.  His  remark  on  the  wealth  of  the 
irtoiiers,  tC."*-  His  contests  relatins  to  the 
■M.-M  ot  ih^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  lA. 
uil.i:,- i(i  the  council  of  Lyons  of  the  pos- 
•  .  lt,,iMn  clergy  in  Ensland.  lA.  Is 
'cation  tor  opposing 


U>  ii.,.  1  ..|.r.  of  the  kin-j'WT-i  or  •<•r,]^■  (nr  bis 
Secon.l  son  Ldmond.  I'Jl        :  i  -  >"-<'-  \  'I   l>ts  lie 

fused   aids  to  discharti'f   >'    '^     '     '  'ii'.'A. 

'1  he  commotions  amoni'  H  ■  !■  1  :^  ■  11  >  i  ^'unt 
of  the  levies  for  the  crosime  H^;..nl^^  >kii\  .  ib. 
Is  threatened  with  excommunitatmn  tu  non- 
payment of  the  Pope's  deman-is.  (A.  His  inca- 
pacity for  qoieling  the  discontents  of  his  barons. 
lA.  The  bold  remonstrances  of  his  parliament 
to  him.  125.  Endeavours  to  prevail  on  theni. 
under  the  vow  of  a  crusade,  lA.  His  sarcasti- 
cal  reply  to  a  deputation  of  prelates,  ib.  f)b- 
tains  a  supply  on  a  solemn  confirmat" 
great  charter,  ib.  His  sister  married 
de  Montforl,   V'arl  of  Leicester,  »A. 


1  of  Ihe 


' '     "  """   Vd,    Farlor 

Norfolk.  i"A.  Ihe  sovereign  authority  vested 
in  a  council  of  twenty-four  barons  by  the  par- 
liament at  Oxford,  to  redress  grievances.  lA. 
Is  forced  to  banish  his  maternal  half  brothers. 
1:7.      Makes   a   treaty    with     Lewi^    IX.    of 


delivered    up    to    hir 


David,  who  does  homage  to  him,  lA.  Griflin'i 
son  Leweilyn  succeeds,  who  renews  Ihe  hom 
age.    lA.     C«wellyn    invades   the  boi-ders,  (A. 


the  hatlle  ot    I  ■       -     11      il"W  he  obtained 
his  lit>erty,  1/'.     "-'.  i  -  t^^ecn  him  and 

Leicester.  t:>;.  Hi-i  -.):■■■■'.  .  M..pe  from  death 
at  Ihe  battle  of  Evesham.  lA.  Consequences  of 
this  battle.  lA.  His  lenity  toward  the  rebel 
barons,  1S4.  His  son  E.tward  engages  iu  a 
ciusade,  lA.  He  calls  him  home  a^ain,  lA. 
Dies.  ib.  His  character,  ib.  His  piely.  135. 
His  children,  lA.  Laws  enacted  during  his 
reign,  *A.  State  of  commeire  in  his  rei^u.  lA. 
The  high  interest  of  money.  lA.  Extjutions 
practised  upon  the  Jews  by  him.  lA.  Bad  in- 
ternal police  of  the  country  in  his  reisn,  136. 
Excuse  made  by  the  officers  of  his  household 
for  their  robtwries,  lA. 
Henrjf  W.  (_^ve  Hereford  and  Laruatler.^  Re- 
marks on  Ins  title  to  the  crown,  2t9.  1  unifl- 
ibly  of  the  parliament.  lA.  Quells 
'"'  "egraded  Lords,  210.  At 
hurch.  and  passes  a  la> 
)  the  flames,  lA.  The  fir- 
execution  of  this  kind  in  Enslanrl.  lA.  Truce 
with  France  renewed,  lA.  Insurrection  in 
Whales.  lA.  Marches  against  the  Scots,  ami 
seizes  Edinburgh,  211.  Defeats  and  kills 
voung  Pieicy  at  Shrewsbury,  ib.  Executes 
the  rebellious  Archbishop  of  "i  ork,  212.  Takes 
Prince  James  of  Scotland  piisouer,  and  edu- 
cates him  in  England,  lA.  Foments  divisions 
in  France,  ib.  Parliamentary  transactions  of 
eign.SlS.  Concessions  made  to  the  Ho   - 


of  Commons,  lA.    Hi? 
'  lh( 


lit-hn 


f  hi>  r 


ablish- 

l.Mopts 
I'v  the 


to  adopt  the  Salic  la 

Commons,  ib.    Advj^^ 

seize  on  the  temporalin-  >:    r  ■    ...mIi.    ib. 

Hisdeath.214.     His  tl.«i.i^ii. .  .i.     llismar- 

riages   and    children,   ib.     Cutting    out    any 

pei^son's  tongue,  or  putting  out  his  eyes,  made 

felony  by  an  act  of  the  fifth  of  his  reign,  lA. 

eidest"son  and  successor  to  Henry 
IV..  the' cause  of  his  youthful  extravagances 
pointed  out,  214.    His  sudden  reformation  on 
eard  to  the  friends 


n,  215.    His  regard  to  the  f 

„.„  y  of  Richard"  11.,  ib.    Ave 

the  prosecution  of  Lord  Cobham,  lA.  Confers 
with  him.  lA.  Cobham  plots  against  him,  is 
sei2ed  and  executed.  lA.  His  large  demands 
on  France,  217.  Detects  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and  Sir 
'1  homas  Grey,  tA.  The  conspirators  executed, 
ib.  Invades  France,  and  seizes  llarfleur,  ib. 
Battle  of  Azincour.  ib.  Compared  with  those 
of  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  218.  Invades  France 
again.  219.  Treaty  with  the  queen  and  Bur- 
gundy, lA.    Takes  Roiien,  220.     I  reaty  with 


Ihe  Princess  Catharine,  lA.  Returns  to  Lns- 
Irtnd  for  supplies,  lA.  Carries  the  young  Scots 
King  to  France  with  him.  lA.  His  torces  under 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  defeated  by  the  Scots 
auxilirtii-s  at  Baugt-,  iA.  Takes  Meaux.  and 
i.rii,  I  1  1  1, ,  V  ":i  liis  son,  afterwards  Henry 
\l      '  '       !     iK  sick,  and  prepares  for 

,1,-.  '^  he  left  during  the  minor- 

It.  .  h.  ib.    Dies.  lA.    His  cha- 

,  ;,,,  .,n^nus   transactions  in  his 


trov/ned  at  Paris,  C'J'.J.  His  charaaT  on  ar- 
rivin"  at  manhood,  232.  Married  lo  Margaret 
of  Anjou.  233.  Normandy  recovered  by  the 
French,  234.  Guienne  lost,  lA.  Pretensions  ot 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  crown.  235.  Dissipa- 
tion of  the  roval  revenues  during  the  minonty. 
ib.  His  title  to  the  crown  how  defendeit.  237. 
How  answered  by  the  (iarlisans  of  York,  I'A. 
List  of  nobility  who  adhered  lo  ti.e  1  ancaslev 
prince  in  possession.  'J"»'.  >!rtrrl)oc  ^n  army 
to  oppose  the  Duke  ot  ^  ■  ii,.  ,■  '  i  i  <  -iiike  re- 
tires after  a  parley.  'V  ii  ■  m1  .iiietnpt 
on  the  province  0M>  i-  I'  m  e  r^l- 
ward  bom.  lA.  Hi>  i'  1 -lii'v  "^  ^■■■u\<\  m-» 
creases,  lA.  J  aken  puM-nei  !■>  tlit  Duke  «l 
York  at  the  battle  ol  M.  Albans,  >b.  Rein 
stated  in  bis  resal  authority,  lA.    A  formal  r 


ton.  240.  The  Duke  of  S'ork's  right  of  s 
■;ion  determined  by  Ihe  Loids.  lA.  Is  retakei; 
bv  Queen  Margaret  at  the  battle  of  St.  A  bails. 
''41.  DeiJosed  by  the  election  of  Edward  IV., 
«4''  Ketleciions  on  this  event,  ib.  Miscella- 
neous transactions  of  his  reign,  lA.  Retires  to 
Scotland  after  the  defeat  at  Toulon.  243.  Act 
of  forfeiture  and  attainder  passed  against  nmi. 
244.  Receives  assistance  from  Lewis  XL  of 
France,  I'A.  Imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  lA.  Re- 
stored by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  248.  Again 
in  the  power  of  Edward.  249.  His  death, 25ti. 
. VlL,  his  succession.  262.  Accent- 
Richard  lll.'s  crown  found  tu  Boswortli-fiel"l. 
ib.  His  title  to  the  crown  of  England.  ;/. 
His  impolitic  prejudices  against  the  house  o: 
29 


INDEX. 


York,  563.  Commits  the  .vomii:  l.ail  of  \V;.. 
wick  to  llie  Tower,  lA.  Mi^  Jo^  lul  u-*  .-Plio..  in 
his  journey  lo  I^ndoii.  Oct.  K.n.u^  imv  pi>- 
mise  of  niarriaae  with  tlie  l'iitni—>  l.li.'.iln-Mi, 
i6.  Defers  it  till  after  Ins  o>roii.i(iou,  t6.  Ili^ 
corODHtion,  1*.  Crenlioii  of  peers,  M.  liisu 
tulion  of  yeomen  of  the  guard,  it.  His  prior 
attHiuder,  liow  qualified,  tt.  His  cautious  en- 
tail nf  Ilie  t-rdwu,  lA.  Pixicures  a  papal  shuc- 
tii'ii  oi  li r.  il  ill  t>i  liif^  iTOwu,  lA.  Attaiuiiers 
of  ii;.     ^  !    I'       :tK\    Heflectious  on,  lA. 

lite  ..  '   :^r  .ind  poundrtKe  Rranted 

hnn  I  !      u  i.uius  u  pardon  to  thi>se 

wiii>  I  .  I  ^i  liiiti,  on  surrender,  /A. 

e.l  by  him.  i*.    IIis 


Ell. 


Married  to  the  Pri 
:  r.dwaidlV..iA.    Make: 


Arthur.   CtVv       li;-    .■■■  -inin.  VA    mi:,...|'m1.ii  ,   . 

Revolt  of  li.Lu,  I 

Musters  troi'i  -   ■    ■  ' 

Earlof  I.im-oln,-i  ■■i,.i\  .■■,,.  ,.u..:i  -■,....■ 
Entertains  Sininfl  «i3  <x  smluoi., .-.  lli^  n^ii 
ous  prosecution  of  bimuers  i>rtrti^iius.  i/'. 
Crowns  liis  queen,  i6.  State  of  foreipn  aitairs 
at  this  period,  C68.  Makes  a  truce  for  seven 
years  with  the  Scots,  lA.  His  politic  motives 
lor  not  assisting  the  French  in  tlieir  designs  on 
Britany.  269-  His  offers  of  mediation,  how 
answered  by  the  Duke  of  Britany,  ih.  Ob- 
tains a  supply  from  parliament  to  assist  Bri- 
tany, 270.  Insurrection  in  the  norih  on  levy- 
ing it,  ib.  Suppressed,  i*.  Sends  Lorn 
Willoughby  De  Broke  to  Britany.  271.  His 
vexation  on  the  marriaee  of  Charles  of  France 
with  the  Duchess  of  Britany.  lA.  Levies  a 
benevolence  on  his  people,  272.  Promises  his 
parliament  to  claim  the  crown  of  France,  i*. 
Carries  over  an  army  lo  France,  lA.  Makes 
peace  with  France,  lA.  Causps  the  murder  of 
Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  ascer- 
tained, on  account  of  Perkin  Warbec's  impos- 
ture, 274.    His  policy  in  searching   into 


Perkin's  secret  history.  »A.  Kemonstrares 
the  arrluiiike  on  the  occasion,  and  prohibits  all 
comuieice  with  tl^e  low  Countries,  lA.  Exe- 
Ctites  Peikin  Warbecs  se<  ret  adherents,  lA, 
Detectsan.i»>xecutesSir  Willi;.m  Stanley.  27S. 
Oppresses  his  people  bv  arbitrary  fines,  lA. 
Caresses  lawyers,  and  curbs  his  nobility,  lA. 
Passes  a  law  lo  indemnifv  all  who  act  under 
the  authority  of  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
t*.  SendsSir  Edward  Poyningsoverto  reduce 
the  malcontents  in  Ireland,  lA.  Po^'iiina  s 
memorable  statute.  lA.  Leagues  with  the 
Italian  states  against  France,  lA.  Obtains  a 
subsidy   from  parliament.  276.    Insurrectii 


Perkin    Warbec  lao 
sieges  Exeter,  lA.     Ihe 
kin's   followers   dispfi- 
treatment  of    PerkmS 
Perkin  in  mock-triumpl 


s  with  Perkin  Warbec,  279.  R»-fiections 
on  this  execution,  lA.  His  excuse  for  it.  iA. 
His  interview  with  (he  Archduke  Philip  at 
Calais.  lA.  The  Pope  sends  a  nuncio  to  engase 
him  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  28H.  Makes 
a  conditional  promise  to  attend  him,  lA.  Is 
chosen  prolecbir  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes.  I'A. 
Marries  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales  to  Catherine 
of  Anasnn.  lA.  The  Prinre  dies.  lA.  Marries 
her  to  his  second  son  Henry,  lA.  Marries  his 
eldest  dauL'hler  Margaret  to  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  a.  His  remark  on  this  connexion, 
lA.  Death  of  his  queen,  lA.  His  present  situa- 
tion. lA.  IIis  avarice  and  oppression  of  his 
people  bv  his  two  ministers.  Empsom 
Dudley, 'lA.     Thei  "  -  ■ 


ides   of  extortion,    lA. 
uired   bv  these  means. 
281.     His    poiitical    atteniion    to   the  state  of 


r  thi 


>  obta 


po.ss. 


whom  Philip  protected,  , '-      )  r.  1  n  ii^  ShiIlII 

to    the    lower,  282.     .^ !  1 '  '    1 

Mary  to  Charles  An'  1  \  ■  :  1 
Hisreninr«e  forhisnppr.  1,  .^ni  1  1-  H^..!, 
of  atonement,  lA,  Yetconimues  liis«-xl'ii[i"ii^, 
lA.  His  death  and  character,  lA.  More  abso- 
lute in  his  comluct  than  any  former  king,  lA. 
'1  he  people's  submission  accounted  for,  (A, 
His  laws  calcuJated  '        ■  '    *  " " 


i/>.    Star-chamber,  the 
inthis  reiiiu, /A.     Soil 


Jditie^ 


;,hlishrd 
.w>.  hrst 


In- 


lA.  Review  of  oth. 
lA.  America,  and  tin  u-:.  1  .  .:■  to  the 
H.-ut  Indies  discovered  ui  tll.^  le.L-ii,  2H.5. 
f;r<-at  alterations  in  the  Lurop«.an  nations  in 
rnn-ieqiienre  of  these  extraordinary  events.  I'A, 
How  he  lost  the  honour  of  the  first  discovery 
30 


abot  Sent  out  by 


nstances    whith 
edat  his  death, 


ti"-i   .iiM.uM    111-.    in,iiii.i-r    vMtli    Catherine   of 

Ihuri/'^  ntVotiS  son  of  Hem  v  VII.,  created 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  280.  Forced  by  his  father  into  a 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  Arrayon,  Arthur's 

Vni.,  the  general   satisfaction  of  the 

people  at    his   accession,    285.     His    personal 
^  -      tions.  lA.     How  he  a<qiiiied  a  literary 

1,    lA.     His   choice    of  iisl.rs,    ih. 

lor  gaiety  and  plertMur   >  n.  ..m  ,iyr.[ 
i.irl  of  Surrey,  IW,     1  1 

n.asures.  lA.    Sviusu  1     .     ^ 

ii  Jte  pursuits,  lA^     I  i  - 


upplit 

lA.  Deluiied  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  into  a 
fruitless  expedition  to  Guienne,  to  facilitate 
his  conquest  of  Navarre,  288.  A  naval  en- 
gagement between  Sir  I  homas  Knevet  and  the 
French,  tA.  A  poll-tax  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  France,  the  proportions  how  rated,  289. 
Receives  a  vessel  of  provisions,  a  present 
from  the  Pope,  lA.     Disputes  with  Scotland, 


introduced  to  him  by  Fox,   Bishop  of  Wi 
ci.ester,  ii.    The  maxims  inculcated  by  Wol- 
sey.  id.    Admits  hiui  to  his  privy  council,  290. 
"    '  I  army  and  fleet  against  Fr^ 

___vades  C  

M; 


nvades  France  in  person,  lA.  The  Emperor 
laximilian  serves  under  him.  and  receives 
iay,291.    Besieges  Terouane,ift.    Defeats  the 


French  at  the  battle  of  Spurs.  lA.  li 
capitulates.  lA.  Takes  Tournav,  t'A.  Makes 
Wolsey  Bishop  of  lournay.  id.  Returns  to 
England,  ib.  Defeats  the  Scots  at  Flouden. 
292.  Makes  peace  with  Scotland.  aA.  Enraged 
at  Ferdinand's  alliance  with  Prance.  lA.  Peace 
with  France  iii--<i.  .,-teii  bv  the  Duke  of  Lon- 
PiiPvilU    ,/,       1,1.1,,  nt  Ihe  treaty,  293.    The 

.Vlu-'r.'i'A.    His  dis- 

i    Fiance,  295.     Is 

p  Tournay, 

0  the  empire,  but  is 

1  advantages  lessen- 
nper,  fA,     Is  visited 


M,. 


del: 


heki  by  them,  lA.  Visits  the  eni|itror  and 
Margaret  of  Savoy  at  Gravelines.  lA.  His 
endeavours  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis  frustrated,  lA.  An  alli- 
ance concluded  by  Wolsey  between  him  and 
the  emperor,  with  the  Pope,  against  Francis, 
i«.  Trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, OQQ,  Writes  against  the  opinions  of 
Lutlier  the  Reformer,  .101.  Receives  the  title 
ot  I  >,!,>.■>/.■  ri  fh.-  laifh  from  the  Pope.  lA. 
K  II  I  .  [ci  bv  Luther.  lA.  Is  again 
'  1        :    ,  1  MiMh-for    Charles,  whom  he 

11.  ■  II.  Onrter./A.    Declares  war 

I     I  ■    .  .  <.,>Hr-.t|,^n=  a:?^inst   Scot- 

n;',  ..  I    |.','.  '|!  V.    ■':  '■■  I       :      .  ,       'i''  iVardv, 


Lncis.  lA.     Sends 
nbassador  to  the 


scruples  with  regartf  to  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  309.  Has  a  son  by 
I-ady    Catharine    Blount,    lA.     Consults   his 


elates,  who  c 


jmes  enamoured  with 
the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  3H).  Applies  to  the 
Pope  for  a  divorce,  tl,.  The  motives  of  the 
Pope's  hesitation  in  tliat  atfair.  lA.  I.ays  the 
Pope's  conduct  belorc  his  minisiers.  and  their 
advice  thereupon,  ih.  I  he  Cardinals  Wolsey 
and  CampcKKio  appointed  bv  the  Pope  to  try 
his  marriage,  til.  I  he  trial  opened,  lA.  The 
court  abruptiv  prmoL'.ied  by  Campeggio,  312. 
Deprives  WoImv  " 


discharge  of  his  debts,  nu.  Sends  Irancis  I. 
of  France  a  generotis  acquittal  of  a  debt  owing 
to   bini,  ib.    A  xiew  of  his  inducements  to 


break  oft  all  connexion  with  llie  court  of 
Rome.  lA.  1  he  first  introduction  of  Dr.  Cran- 
nier  to  him.  lA.  Engages  Cranmer  to  write  in 
lavour  of  his  divorce.  .'^IS.  An  examination 
into  the  general  question  of  marriage  within 
afbnity.  with  reference  to  tliis  i.im-,  </.      lie 


obta: 


Ihe  decision  of  1 


hty 


•  of  his  divorce,  lA.  !■  ii^.i^< 
to  write  to  the  Pope  conceinin-, 
the  Pope's  summons  to  appi'.ii  at  Komr,  lA. 
Is  conci-rned  at  Wolsey's  death,  ;Ufi.  Prose- 
cutes his  clergy  on  the  statute  of  provisors, 
which  is  compounded  with  him  by  the  convo- 
cation, lA.  'llie  convocation  acknowledges  his 
supremacy,  with  an  artful  reservalion,  lA. 
Issues  a  pardon  to  tlie  laity  Irom  the  statute  of 
provisors,  lA.  Passes  an  act  against  levying 
"     ""■      "  'a  bill  to 


his 


speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  lA.  if: 
interview  with  Francis  at  Boulogne,  SIV. 
Celelirates  his  marriage  with  Anne  lloleyn.  lA. 
Passes  an  act  against  all  appeals  to  Kome.  on 
Suits  cognizable  in  ecclesiastical  com  is.  tf>. 
Publishes  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boles  n,  ;/,. 
His  marriage  with  Catherine  declaied  i[i\alid 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  lA.  Birth  of  ihe 
Princess  Elizabeth,  tS.  Creates  her  Princess 
of  Wales,  lA.  Degrades  Catherine  to  the 
quality   of   Princess-dowager  of   Wales,   lA. 


unted  for.  lA.  His  courtiers, 
how  disposed  with  regard  to  the  Reformation, 
S'2].  His  passions  made  use  of  by  both 
parties,  lA.  Is  abused  personally  by  Friar 
Peyto  from  the  pulpit,  322.  Orders  Dr.  Cor- 
ren  lo  preach  before  him,  who  justifies  him.  lA. 
Detects  and  vanishes  the /wf}/ maid  of  hent, 
and  her  associates,  lA.  Fisher.  Bishop  nt  Ro- 
chester, executed  for  denvm;^    I'l-    -111 i.iiy, 

323.  'i'rialand  execution'!  ^  I  i  I  i'. 
lA.  The  court  of  Rome  em  _  m 
on  account  of  these  executi^n^,  I-  :  ,1-,,. 
of  a  rerouciliation  with  I'ope  i'.iul  111.,  if>. 
Is  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  tb.  Renews 
his  friendship  with  Francis,  and  proposes 
marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme,  ib.  Remits  money  to  the  German 
Protestants,  ih.  Invites  over  the  princi|)al 
German  divines,  324.  Death  of  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  and  her  dying  letter  to  liim.  lA.  His 
reply  to  the  emperor's      ' """  '" "' 


land,  ib.     Appoints  Cr< 


ell  his 


ih.  Iheir  doors  opened.  lA.  The  lesser  monas- 
teries suppressed  by  parliament,  I  A.  Becomes 
jealous  of  Queen  Anne.  .326.  His  iealousy 
strengthened  by  the  calumnies  of  the  Viscount- 
ess of  Hochford.  lA.  Becomes  enamoured  with 
the  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  .327.  Oiders  the 
queen  and  some  of  her  attendants  to  be  con- 
hned,  lA.  'Ihe  queen's  letter  to  him,  lA.  Trial 
of  the  queen,  ib.  Marries  the  Lady  .lane  Sey- 
mour the  next  day  after  Anne  Boleyn  s  execu- 
tion, 328.  Receives  the  Princess  Mary  into 
favour  on  her  compliance  with  the  acknow- 
ledgmentof  hissupremacy,  ib.  The  Princesses 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  illegitmiated  by  parlia- 
ment, lA.  Articles  of  faith  framed  by  convo- 
cation,  and  corrected  by  him,  329.  .  Remarks 
on  his  skill  in  conducting  the  alterations  in  re- 
ligion, lA.  Discontents  excited  among  the 
people  by  the  dispersed  monks,  33t).  An  in- 
surrection against  him.  headed  by  Dr.  Mack- 
rel,  ib.  Prevails  on  the  insurgents  to  desert 
their  chief,  who  is  executed,  tb.  An  insurrec- 
tion termed  the  Pilgrimage  0/  Grace,  raised 
in  the  north  by  Mr.  Aske,  lA.  His  manitesto 
against  them.  .331.  The  insurrection  suppress- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lA.  Prince  Ld  ward 
born,  and  the  death  of  the  queen.  lA.  Nego- 
ciates  with  the  German  protestanis,  but  with- 
out effect.  lA.  Allows  only  sinule  copiesof 
the  Bible  to  be  chained  in  some  chtirches,  with 
restrictions  as  to  the  rea.lms  ot  it.  lA  Sup- 
presses the  larger  inoii;.'^tenes.  .1:VJ  Pillages 
the  shrine  of  'IhoriK.s  .1  P.ecket.  and  burns  his 
bones,  lA.  Makes  liberal  giants  ot  he  reve- 
Dues  of  the  religions  houses.  333.  I  rec-ts  six 
new  bishoprics.  Westminster.  Oxford.  Peter- 
borough, Bristol.  Chester,  and  Gloucester,  lA 
The  rage  expressed  against  him  by  the  court 

missed' liom  lii^  i,-.,iitiii.-  .  I.  ■■  ■•  !;:  I  '  .-i.lns. 
334.     KxeintcM.,,,,.  ,|..|.I,    ■  ■  ■  I    ■■'  ■  i.iw- 

ed  into  a  ,nnM'i'.i'N  -^ 'H'  I''"'  -■  '  1'"  '"'■3 
againM  H-  ....r  .11".  '  :  ti...  .  ,k.u.  il  ut  .MH.,[ua, 
li.  Is  ,|,-(r.  .'.  I V  ..''Mlird  to  thi;  doctrine  of 
the  re.il    M'  -i:  .  I  liters  into  a  formal 

(incerning  the  1 


v,„.„a..v-.i's',336!  "Propnnnds  a  question  to  the 
judges  respecting  the  power  of  parliament  in 
attainders,  (A.  Ihe  abbey-lands  conhrmed  to 
him  by  parliament,  >h.  Grants  a  general  pot- 
session  of  the  Bible,  337.   Solicits  the  Duchess- 


INDEX. 


lint  ot  Iitr  previous 


in  political  motives,  ib.  His  ilis- 
es.  3;itt-  Complains  to  parliament 
sity  oK  religions.  lA.  Creates  Lrom- 
f  li3Si?x,  and  knislit  of  tlie  Garter, 
>  or  pariiaiitent  a  ilissoluti<>n  nf  ttie 
.Inhii  <jt  Jfrusalei:i.  or  knisliU  of 
Heqiiires,  an.l    willi   .littiLulty   ob- 


■5,  :?:t9.     Concludes 


ers,  t6.  Makes  a  progress  into  the  norlh,  340. 
Kxtiorts  the  Kin;^  of  Siolland  to  seize  the 
iliurch  revenues,  lA.  .lames  evades  a  promised 
interview  v/ith  liim,  ib.  Is  informed  by  Cian- 
niM  of  the  queen's  dissolute  conduct,  341.  I  he 
queen  ailaiiited  with  her  associates,  tb.;  and 
e\rcutfd.  tb.  Dissolves  divers  colleges,  hos- 
piul:.,  and  otiier  foundations,  and  seizes  tlicir 
revenues,  tb.  Extorts  a  surrender  of  cliapter- 
laiidsrrnm  divers  bishops,  jA.     Ireland  erected 


( ■hri. 


Man,  lb.    Publishes 

tb.  Prohibits 

people  to  read  the  Scrip- 


tiiiei.  ,/,.  Hcwews  and  alt 
tf>.  Suppresses  the  interludes io  ridi 
former  superstitions,  tb.  Publishes  a  manifesto 
previous  to  his  war  with  Scotlan<l.  .143.  8ir 
Kobert  Bowes  defeated  by  the  Scots,  tb.  Bat- 
tle of  Solwaj/,  ib.  Death  of  James,  ih.  Pro- 
poses  a  marriage  to  the  Scots  nobles,  between 
Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scot- 
lan<l,  ib.    'J  his  marriage  contracted,  by  treaty 


._,    Catherin_    _  ..  . 

liament  to   restore   the  Pri 

ElizMbetb  to  their  rieht  of  su 


loai 


S|>ecie.   ib.    Ext< 


1  liis  people,  and  raises  the  value  of 


ben< 


fron 


opie,  ib.  Invades  Scotland, and  burns  Edin- 
burgh, ib.  t  oncerts  an  invasion  of  France 
with  the  emperor,  tb.  Passes  over  to  France, 
and  leaves  the  queen,  regent,  ;J47.  Takes  Bou- 
loene.iA.  Charles  makes  aseparate  peace  with 
Francis,  tb.  Keturns  to  England,  ib.  Subsi- 
dies gr..nted  him  by  parliament  and  convoca- 
tion, 34H.  Obtains  a  parliamentary  grant  of 
university  revenues,  which  he  declines,  I'A.  The 
gross  flattery  of  parliament  to  him.  ib.  His 
speech  on  proroguing  it,  ib.  Sends  the  Earl  of 
llerttbrd  with  fuircs  over  to  Calais,  i*.  Makes 
peace  with  France  and  Scotland,  ib.  Ilishitth 
encomium  on  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  his  death, 
ib.  Protects  Cranmer  against  tlie  cabals  of  his 
Catholic  courtiers.  349-  I  he  queen's  tender 
care  of  him  in  his  illness,  ib.  Orders  her  to 
be  impeached  for  heresy,  ib.  Her  prudent 
caution  in  evading  this  danger,  ib.  Abuses 
■Wriotiiesely  on  his  coming  to  take  the  queen 
to  the  lower,  .t50.  Commits  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Earl  of  Surrey  to  the  Tower,  ib. 
'J'lial  and  execution  of  Surrey,  ib.  Expedites 
the  proceedings  against   Norfolk,   ib.    Orders 


rat  his  death,  ib.     1  he  : 


Hit 

heresy  ; 


his  statutes,  35'J.     II  i^       '  ^    ■  ' 

nage  and  poundaEf-  -ti  !in  .n  .  i  .  !■  >  i.  r| 
ib.     Slate  of  commerce  in  tins  ieri;n,  i 
laws    to   restrain    the  decay    ol    tiUa 
throwing  lands  into  pasturage,  353.    H 


Make' 


the  minority  of  Edward  VL, 
Henry,  Priiue  of  Wales,  eldest  son  oi  .-amcs  i,, 

his  death  and  character.  5()4. 
,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     See    U'litches- 

^,11.  of  Francf,  \^v-  -I.h,.  m.  "'oT.  Jlis 

contluct  toi 
many,  ib. 
Boufof-ne.      . 
the  surrender  of  I'." 

Edward  VI.,  lA.  lii.. 
of  Maurice,  Elector  <■■■ 
peror  repulsed  from  ,M 
defeate'l  at  Si.  CJuiiiti 
ib.  Hequiies  the  Quet 
tn  take  part  in  his  qu 
388.      Concludes    the 


of  Queen    Elizabeth,  ib.    Orders 

the  dauphm  and  his  queen  to  assume  the  title 
and  arms  of  England,  ib.    Is  killed  at  a  tour- 

III.  of  France,  bis  character  and  first 


flugonots,  lb,    Decia 


,437.  Grants  a  pej 


e  to  the 

_^ ,  ._.     _    _..    _.  s  bead  ut  the 

ulTolic  league,  but  is  suspected  hi/  both  par- 


brother  to  be  asbiSbiii^ 
himself,  470. 
Hetiry  !  V.  of  France,  -  - 
ceivesaid  from  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England, 
to  oppose  the  catholic  league,  tb.  Possesses 
himself  of  the  suburbs  ol  Paris,  ib.  Battle 
of  Yvree,  ib.  Is  disconcerted  by  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  tb.  Receives  tresli  assistance  trom 
Elizabeth.  ib„  471.  Motives  of  his  changing 
his  relitiron,  47e.  Renounces  the  protestant 
faith,  473-  Declares  war  against  Spain,  474. 
His  representations  to  his  allies  respecting 
peace  with  Spain,  476.  Concludes  a  separate 
peace.  477-  He  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  unknown 
to  each  other,  entertain  the  same  thoughts  of 
establishing  a  new  system  of  policy  in  Europe, 
487.  His  passionate  atlmiration  of  the  picture 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  4B4,  iu.ie.  Concludes  a 
treaty    with    James   for   the    support   of    thi 


United   Provinc 
Kavaillac,  303. 


ated   by 


,52. 


Vi,,  Kinperorof  Germany,  obtains  pos- 
session of  Richard  1.  of  England,  arresied  hv 
the  Archduke  Leopold,  101.  ilis  ignominious 
treatment  of  him.  ib.  Produces  and  accuses 
him  before  the  diet  at  Worms.  luC.  Richard's 
r,  tb.    Is  threatened  by  the  Pope 


nication  for  detaining  hir 
elease  Richard  on  a  ransom, 
rrow  escape  out  of  his  hands, 
tb. 

.  prince  of  Prussia,  his  bravery  at  the 

battle    of   Prague.    12ti3.    And    Kolin,    K05. 
Brings  off  the  rear  of  the  Prussians  from  I.eit- 


-with  i 

ib.    Consents  t 


Makes  a  forced  march,  and  surprises  General 

Vehla.  13(1?.     Relieves  Breslau,  1344. 
Hen-yey,  Dr.,  Florence,  convicted  of  treason,  but 

pardoned,  IC&I. 
lieplaTchy,  Saxon,  in  Britain,  establishment  of, 

7.     See  Kent.    Son  htm  her  I  and.   LaM   Anpita, 

Mercia,  £f-*ei.  ^us^er,   Hester. 
Herbert,    attorney-;;eneral,    impeaches,    by  the 

king's  order,    T-onl    Kimbolton,  and  the    five 


,  Admiral,  worsted  by  the  French  fleet 
ear  Banlry-bay.  834.  Created  Earl  of  Tor- 
mgton,  8.36. 

,    of   Cherburv,   Henry    Herbert,    Esq. 

-sealed  lord.  871.  note. 
Hereford,   Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of,  confe- 
*th  Leiceiter  and  olher  barons  — — ' 
1..  ic;6.    Is  a  party  in  form 

„ J  of  Oxford,  ib.     Is  gained    _    __  ^ 

Prince  Edward  to  the  royal  cause,  130.  Re- 
fuses to  serve  in  the  expedition  against  Gas- 
cony,  an<l  his  quarrel  with  the  kins 


i  departure,  tb.  'I  hey  obtain  from  parlia- 
ment a  confirmation  of  thechai-tersand  inrlem- 
nity  for  themselves,  wl.ich  are  confirmed  by 
ul,  ib.     Joins  in  the  confederacy 


ithei 
204.    Banished   for   ten    , 
his  father  in  the  dukedom  of   Lancaster,  lA, 
See  Lancaster  and  Henry  IV. 

Heresy,  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
1 1 ,  enjoining  sheriffs  to  apprehend  the  preac  hers 
of,  208.  Repealed,  ib.  I  tie  repeai  suppressed 
by  the  clergy,  tb,  I  lie  taw  of  the  six  articles 
for  abolishing,  passed,  .135.    See  Articles. 

persons    burnt    for,    William    Sautree, 

210.  A  Icdiard,  214.  James  Bainham,  .32). 
Thomas  Biliiey.  ib.  Lambert.  335.  Four 
Dutch  anabaptists,  ib.    I>r.    lUrnes.  Jerome. 


.340.    Anne  Asc'.'       •  >  I  ■  Irii^m,  John 

Las-sels.    and      M    ,  i  '       Wishart. 

the    Scots  reform.  I  ,     .   :,      I     111     i'ocher,    and 
Van  Paris,  3fi:l.  :^t^4.     K^eeis.   Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's.  382.     Hooper.  Bishop  of  Ol< 
tt-r.  th.    Sanders,  ib.    "      ' 
ley,  tb.    Philpot.  Archde* 


1  of  Mad- 
Winchester, 
tb'.    Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  lA.    Ridley, 


Bishop  of  London,  and  Lat 
3ai-  Hunter,  an  apprentice,  tb.  I  homas 
Hawkes.  lb.  A  woman  at  Guernsey  ami  her 
infant,  tb.  An  express  commission  issued 
more  elTectually  to  extirpate  it,  lA.  A  pro- 
clamation rendering  the  possession  of  hereiical 
books  capital,  tb.  An  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  burnt,  ^4.  Archbishop  Cranmer 
fHirnt,  .-we  Walter  Mill,  in  ScorUnd.  3Q.=). 
'two  Arians.by  James  1.,  313.  A  madman.  ,b. 
Heretics,  old  law  for  burning  of,  repealed.  781. 


Herehard,&n  East  Anglian  nobleman, asssmbles 
his  followers,  and  shelleis  himaelf  in  the  isle  of 
Ely,  48.  Reduced  by  W  illiain  the  Conqueror, 
and  received  int..  faM.ur.  50. 

Ilen.'t.  m  thr  Aimlu  S.^x..uUw,  what. 792,  no/e. 

Hr,.".,f.',-  i:,,nluluu,.  Ai.  in  .Scoll.,nd  cou- 
IM  ■■..It.,    .i  ..  I,.  vi:.n.     Ai.olislied,  1100. 


Scot";, 


Herrings,  battif 

and  the  Count 

Hertford.  Eail  o 


Maun 
dow 


I  the  We 


,  595.     Battle  of  Lans- 


Heriey,  Lord,  vice-chamberlain,  some  account 

of,  1040.    Called  up  tn  the  House  of  Peers, 

img.    Divested  of  his  post  of  privy  seal.  I077. 

Opposes  the  continuation  of  the  penalties  of 

treason,  1082. 
,    Captain,    reinforces    Admiral     Byng, 

1162.     Destroys  a  French  ship  at  Malta,  1234. 
Heae-Cassei,  Prince  of,  defeated  at  Spirebach, 

932.    Surprised  at  Castiglioue,  952.    Elected 

King  of  Sweden.  IOI8. 
,    Prince    of,    niariies    the    Princess 

Mary,  1064.  -      - 


,  W  I 


taken    by  hv 


Ho 


<,.  i:^3      Remarks 


sum.  besides  his  subsidy  from 
Hniam.  totacihtrtte  his  return  to  his  ilominions, 
]2('.4.  Ilis  capital  taken  by  the  French,  13o2. 
And  evacuate. I.  |.">n3.  Antt  ot  the  Evangelical 
bo.ly  at  Katisbon  in  his  favour,  with  the  em- 
peror's answer,  l.SiiH.     His  death,  1337. 

Frederick,  succeeds  to  the  land- 
,  1337.  Exactions  in  his  territories 
nch,  1338.    His  cai»ital  possessed  by 

'  ::■(.  I'l  III.  .-  of.  assists  at  the  taking 
Kiil-.l  at  Barceh.n...y47. 
10.15. 


gravate  < 
by  the  F 


.  116).    Bill  tor  quai 

■  York,  1070,»io/e. 


Hey/e.  Serjeant,  his  extraordinary 
the  legal    prerogative  in  the   House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  reign  i>f  Queen  Elizabeth,  489, 


Hui,^.    I'l   ,  i_-  -  ■■■M,,r  ..I  ,<  -.,■■.. .n  -...  ,.lit.uin 

Hifff'  Cnmmi&sii'n,  or  ecclesiastical  comiuis-sion, 
origin  of  that  court,  448.  Its  great  power,  and 
arlii'rary  exertion  of  it,  ib.  it.s  powers  ex- 
tended hv  the  queen.  lA.  802.  1  he  Commons 
remonstrate  ayainst  tins  court.  503.  One  es- 
t^ibhslied  m  .Scotland.  510.  A  review  of  the 
oflrnces  cenizable  by  this  court.  811.  Its 
authority  moderated  by  James  I.,  tb.  Is  abo- 
lished  in  Scotland    by  the  general  assembly. 


Highland  dresi  alK)lished,  1104. 
lli.jhl,n<dcr^.  :u..!  Irish,  the  snme  pe.>ple,  3.  n 

C:.nu-     rn-Tr.:,Mv     rr— >     l'--     l.-.^h.    fA      J 


lii':.     I'.ybacli.    133iJ.     Warbourg.    12 
Zierenberg.  1311. 
High  treason,  bill  for  regulating 


brought  in,  853.  8tVl. 


■d,  880. 
.7.     En- 

.I..n2ed. 


by  parish  duty,  390. 

Ihll,  Brigadier,  his  ex.      .       . 
He  tak^s  possession  of  Dunkirk.  Q87. 

-.  Major,  sisnalizes  himself  at  Corbacb.  1.340. 

/;i/»A,<rr>j<ffA.  (Hill.)  Earl  of.  appointed  comptrol- 
ler ot  the  household.  1139. 


INDEX. 


lL>aMfj/,  Or.  Bishop  of  Wincliest*r,  procec<linss 

ot"  llie  i-ouvocHtion  Aiininst  liis  writings,  loui. 
Hohbts,  a  cimrncter  t>l'  his  philosophy  Hiid  politics, 

Ili>/>f>l/,  Sir  IMiitip.  is  employM  hy  the  Protector 
Soiiieisfl  10  solicit  Hii  HlliHnce  with  llie  Kmpe 
ro.  CliHrlcs  v.,  but  rails,  365.  His  account  of 
his  iieKociHtion,  lA. 
Jlotbtmnu,  Admiral,  sent  with  a  squadron  to 
Norih  America,  1194.  Arrives  at  Halifax, 
ll'.i^.  iVI.ikt-s  two  trips  to  LouishoiirK.  111)7. 
"eatly  by  a  hurricane, 
II  -1  iijia    ■      ■ 


HolUtid.    Nrf  .\,i*,,/oiirf..an.l  VnilcdPrmincts. 

«./!.«. /ifrf.  his  acciiiit  of  the  manner  of  livins 
ainiiu!;  tlic  common  people  just  precediuK  Ins 
time,  .-iyt).  Curious  reinaiks  by  him  of  the 
growth  of  luxury,  ik.  note. 

Hollis,  forcibly  detains  the  speaker  of  the  House 


Hi'lhrcaff.  a  merchant  of  Bristol.  ._  _ _  ._. 

the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  conspiracy,  755. 
Hotmtt,  .Sir  Robert,  his  expedition  against  the 


H,:hlein-Beck.    Frederick    Pri 

Pcsue,  1201. 
HrlMemC'i'llmp.  Gporge  Prir 


ce  of,  killed   at 
i  of,  his  activity 


Despatched  to  the  relief  of 

.iiiia.    1217.      Reinforces   the 

1 1  is  station  at  the  battle  of 

Hislodjes  a  body  of  Krencb 


II  !  ..„*.. 

i/'  '"..  I  ;.  II  riivioed.  &48. 

II.uu,..i.u.  I.Hiile  ..I,  bvtween  the  Piercies  and 

llie  Kail  01  D.iuiilas.  CU. 
IhimHiei.  twelve,  published  to  be  read  to  the 
pie.  356.     Bishop  (lardiner's  objpcti 


hem,  i*.^  The  slavish  principles  inculcated 
demandi 


Hm«nw,,  Pope,  hi 
clersv.io.'i. 

/(""rf.  Captain,  takes  the  Bellona.  IS77. 

Hooper,  Bishop  of  GloucestHr,  is  imjirisoned  or 
the  accessi.m  of  Queen  Maiy,  374.  Is  cruellv 
burnt  f..r  heresy,  182.  An  account  of  bi' 
scitiples  at  consecration,  and  the  compromise 
lieoblaiiie,1.423. 
— — ,  Dr..  Bislio|.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  liis  opi 


U-p: 


Jiop-o„ 

r„ 

lie 

And 

o  ( 

f. 

at   n: 

12R4. 

Vr 

H'Ttort 

Sii 

11 

nl.ii 


ng  of. 


>'n.  971. 


increased 


the 


And    Guiiiialimp 


HllforCIiarles 
I..oy4.     Is.iet.-.it.'tl  ,,t   Itirnnstnn.  614. 

Hnrncaitle.  hKille  i.t.  bprween  the  Karl  of  Man- 
chester wml  the  ro.vulists.  b'^,  599. 

//<ir»i<.  ("niiiit.  worsts  the  frfncli.at  Fslin,  1CI4, 


Horses  forbid  to  be  exported  by  Henry  VII., 

Jloiier.   Admiral,  his   expedition    to   the    West 

Initifs.  I(1C9.     And  tW.\\h.th. 
Uo'pitnlitv,  <ai(ses  anrl   effects  of  the  decay  of, 

in  KnjiUnd.  KIO. 
li.'lham.  Sir   lolin,  is  hv  the  Ilonse  nf  Commons 

mH.le  L'nvenioi  nf  Iliill,  5(M3.     Hefiis*-s  the  kinj; 


^nd  i 


h\%  son.  sent  up  to  I/indon  »nd  executed,  598. 

,  Captain,  his  success,  1278. 

Jhnpnr.     .See   Ptercy. 

Jt.m.e',  an  uddifion;,!  tnv  on.  ICCX 

*-rt.  ...:■■  II.. I,  ■   n  i.f  ilip  Farl 


of  Surr*- 
2H9.  Uil 
kille<l  in 


the  affect 


r  Surrey.  lA. 


of  Henry  VIII. 

aK^insi  /inne  of  Cleves,  33H.     Is  niarriH<)  to 

Henry,  3.19-     Is  accused  to  the  kinz  o(  incon- 

iniency,34l.    Her  confession.  lA.    Is  attiiinled 

32 


hy  parli.iiMrMii 

H^WaiT]  '  ■  ' '  1 
of  Ks- X.  ,.  ,. 
with  oL.siUi.*u  . 
arity  with  C.i 
Procures  the  di 
a.  U  divorc<- 
Kart  ot'Somersi 
poisoned.  i5. 


aded  with  the  Vis- 
iKirried  to  the  Earl 


Is  parduucd,  id.     Dies  in  oIjscu- 
iiy,  10. 

,  I>ord,  one  ofthe  cabal  ofsix,  his  evidence 

aainst  Lord  Kussel.  753.  Gives  evidence 
L'ainst  Altirrnou  Sidney,  "55;  and  against 
lambtten,  lA. 

,  lAird  Thomas,  attends  King  James  II. 

-om  FiHiicc  to  Ireland.  8.^1,  7i"«.  Kxcepled 
"om    the  benefit  ot  King  Wiltiam's  pardon, 

\e.  Mr.  his  defence  of  Sir  John  Fenwick.g 

-.  I'llr 
-.  I^ir 


to  the  iitii;.l«.iul....,,l  ,,i  ,-,1.  Alrtl.-t-,.  Ivii,  He 
patronizes  .Mr.  liwin  in  his  itheine  tor  tindmg 
the  lonaitnde.  1^77.    Ilisoperations  in  the  bay 


,    Ear),  commander  of  tlie  Glasgow  rcKi- 

ment,  109.1. 

Huhert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chief 
iusliriary,  punishes  Fitz-Usbert.  a  licentious 
lawyer.  U4.  Assists  John,  in  his  claim  to  the 
succession  on  Hichard's  death,  lo5.  Sum- 
mons a  synod  by  his  legantine  authority,  108. 

\  a  servant  nf  Earl  Bothwel!.  is  executed 

for  the  murderof  Parnley,  and  charges  Queen 
Mary  with  being  accessary  to  it,  421. 

de  Burth.  chiet  justiciary,  is  chosen  joint 

protector  of  tlie  realm  with  the  Bislmp  nt  Win- 
chester, fn  Tht-  t^'iiih  nfThe    [■■.nl  nr  P.-'iitiintM 

119.      T.'L.  -.    I I   ,    .-'I..  ..I,   li...    !■  ..■    ,,| 

Albem.t,:-    ■    ,  ■■      .  .      i  ,  ,,,.- 


nistry,  and  subsequent  i 

which  that  poem 
lea,  074.     ^..naracti       ■" 

Tludson,  T/)rd,  accompanies  James  II 

land.  8.11,  note. 
Hudson's  Bap,  attempt  to  open  the  i 


granted,  jm. 


npany, 


its  charter 
,1278.    S 


vhen  first 


Hughes,  Captain,  his 

squadron  to  reinforce  Cnmmodoi 
Keturns  to  F.ntiland,  1C88. 
Hughley,   reduced    by    Admiral     Watson 

Colonel  Clive,  1196. 
Hiipoivots,  or  French  protestants.     See    CAiiit  ; 

.-It!  Cw 

Hatth 
and- siege 

to  an  accommodation,  lA.  A  scheme  foi^med 
for  seizinit  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Ad- 
al  Coligni,  iK_  Battle  of  larnac  and  death 
iilour.  4,52. 


of  Conde.    ih.      Bai 
Charle! 


ai;ainM  thc;ii  a; 
Ihe  Kiiiir  of  N;» 
l.nLdish  ships  se 


t'se  barbarities.  4.l(i. 
!■  peace  with  Henry 


rihed.  1141. 
there  by  the    parli? 
appointed 


al,  his   operatioi 


army.  1345.      Abam 

the  kiui-'s  arrnv,  th. 

Hume,  I^inl    pT..r„r.- 


Bohemia, 

th    Count  Dohna   info 

of  the  imperial 


,   I,., I, I,    ,,^.,|.,    .,    ,,r,,r.-s(.inni,    iiL-ainst   the 

liturgy  m  S(ntl,.n.|,  r,f,i. 

— ,  Sir  Patrick,  appointed    general   of   the 

horse  mildia  by  the  .Scoitish  convention,  829. 

— , — ,  Captain  .Irtuies,  killed  in  a  naval  en- 
Caifeinenl.  1^.30. 

H'fiiffarw,  Queen  of,  her  dominions  invaded  by 
Prussia,  loot.  Ui69.  Her  territories  partition- 
ed, hy  treaty,  between   France  ana  Prussia, 


among  Saxony,  Havana,  and  Pn 


to  l::Hst  I'rHsUEi.i,  1133.  Im.tv  hetwe^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Wodena,  1134.'  She  list 
the  French  nroposals,  1155.  Hefuses  au 
TIPS  to  EuKland,  1156.  Ireaty  betweer 
I- ranee,  and  Uussia,  1174.     "' 

A-s  desian; 

demands. 


frustrate  the    king  of  Pn 

s,  1175. 

-      -  -      by    his 

troops.  1176.     ller  army  fights  the  Prussians 

at  Lowo-ichutz,  lA.    She  demanrls  from  Britain 

id   Holland  their  stipuUted  succours,  1177, 


lhe< 


12(H 
belong  ii 


her  assistance  by  tlie  Kine 
Ouf  of  which  seizes  several 
to  Prussia  for  her  use,  I'A, 
army ,  and  equips  a  fleet. 


,  lb.  Skirmishesbetvv 
troop  and  the  Prussian's  on  the  frontiers  nf 
Bohemia.  1201.  Her  answer  to  the  British 
p^op.iS..I^.  l-JM'j.     ller  kingdom  of  Bohemia  is 

a  stt.  ,,1  1, ^,,  i,,t  i.v  the  King  of  Prussia, 

*f'-     1'         I      I        i  !'  itfd  at    HeicJieiiberg,  I*. 
Am  I  i:         1  ,11.      But  rout  the  Prus 

^j'lt-'' .■■     ,  >lie  recalls  herministers 

ti"||i  I  I  iL.  11.  ,(,.]  .iidtis  the  Prilish  ministei"8 
to  quit  hf-r  doniiiiinns,  1211.  She  cuts  off  the 
conimunicatinii  between  Ostend,  &c.  and  Eng- 
land. 1212.  Her  reasons  for  so  doing,  lA.  She 
admits  French  garrisons  into  Ostend  and 
Wieuport,  ib.  I  hreatens  Hamburch,  lA.  Re- 
ceives the  revenues  of  Cleves  and  La  Marclie, 
ib.  Her  forces  defeat  the  Prussians  at  (*oer- 
litz,  12n.  And  lay  Berlin  under  contribution. 
1214.  They  route  the  Prussians  near  Breslau, 
and  take  some  places  in  Silesia,  1215,  12l6. 
Her  kint'dom  of  Bohemia  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, I'jlo.  Her  army  is  defeated  al  Lissa.  ib. 
She  loses  Silesia.  1217.  Dismisses  the  Hano- 
verian minister.  1220.^  Her  dominions  of  Bo- 
vaded   hy  the 


Prus< 
Prus! 
Thev 


_  of 

Olmutz.  1249. 

t  Hochkirclien. 

jcupi  lu  me  several  courts  of  the 

Fhe  Elector  of  Hanover's  me- 

mperial  diet  with  respect  to  his 

r,  lA.    The    title  of  apostolical 

cd  upon   her  by   Pope  Benedict 

^en  her  troops 


He 


of 


iry  of  Prus- 
1  ..ii-'Hs  between  her  and  the 
1  >ii5.  Pari  of  her  army  rein- 
ms  belnre  tlie  battle  of  Cuners- 
r  troops  worsted  at  Corbitz. 
,nd  Pretsih.  1.307.  i  hey  siir- 
"  army  un<ler  Ge- 


Hoyerswerd 

round  and  take  the  Pi 

And    that  under    (i 


Diercke,  ib.    lie 


1338,  JU'te.  Advf 
over  the  Prussians 
feat  an  army  of  Pi 


And  under  Gen 
session  of  Berlii 
■I  organ.  1 


ntages  gained  by  her  forces 
in  Saxony.  1343.  They  de- 
ussians  at  Landshut,  and  re- 
re  worsted  at  Lignitz,  1.34.'i. 
al  Beck.  ib.  They  take  pos- 
1346.    Her  army  defeated  at 


Hunger,  a  deplorable  instance  of,  at  sea,  1277. 

Hnngerford,  Mr.  expelled    the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons for  bribery,  874. 

,  Mr.  his  remarks  on  tlie  altercation 

between  Stanhope  and  Walpole.  1008. 

Hunter,  an  apprentice,  burnt  for  heresy,  .383. 

— — — ,   I  hoinas  Orby,  E.sq.  appointed  a  loitl  of 
the  admiralty,  1191. 

//»«//«</(/<»».  (Ilaslin 
the  benr-fit  of  hir 
Committed  to  the  Tower,  H56. 

Earl  of,  his  bravery    at  Fort   St. 


Mar,  1(X12. 
Hmbnridrp,  remarks  on  the  regulations  ' 
Miacted  by  Henry  VU..  281. 


Constani 

Hutchiusvnians.  their  principles,  1.350. 
Hiiy,  invested  and  taken   by   the   Confederates. 


station  at  Quebec.  1.331. 
i^    in;ule  chancellor,    and 
'iii'iii,("j78.    See  Clarendon. 
:i.   Ins  speech  on   the  Sep- 
*  ml  on  the  army.   1037. 

!.)  Earl  of,  meditates  the 


I  and  J. 

Jaeohiten.  their  inlrigues.  828,  839,  MO.  ftW.  867. 

882.  905.  960.  961.  979.  994.  1002.  1015.  1081. 

1089. 
Jahnus,  Baron,  takes  several  places  in  Silesia 

from  the  Prussians,  1212.     Is  driven  f'y  M.  de 

la  Muthe  Fouquct  out  of  Glatz,  124S.    Inter- 


r  trade  ot,  im.  inquiry 
into  AilmirAl  Knowies's  inanaijement  there, 
1 187.  insurrection  ot  the  nesroes  tlitre,  13S4. 
iieguUlions  in  thittislaDd.  i&. 
^ames  I.  of  EnglADil, 
pretensions  " 


^ .  *D.  491.     HUsurcession 

admittetl  by    Klizabelh  on  her  ilertth-bed,  li. 


JForbids  the  resort  ot  people  to  him  on  his  jou 
ney  to  London.  i4.  Hii  profuse  distribution 
of  titles.  492.  His  paitiality  to  liis  country  men, 
iA.  Receives  emhassirs  of  cons  rat  ui  at  ion,  i6. 
Concludes  a  treatv  with  France,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  5»rovinces,  lA.  A  conspiracy 
against  him  delected,  i6.  Summons  a  confer- 
ence of  di\ine«Ht  Hampton<nijrt,on  points  of 
^ailh  and  reliKiousdiscipline.493.  Why  averse 
to  the  puritans.  494.  His  t>eh«v!Our  at  the  con- 
ference. lA.  His  reply  when  soliciled  iji  favour 
f prophesyi 


i».     Unieisthat  no  outla\ 

V  shall  he  chosen,  li 

Orders  the  Commons  to  c 

outer  with  the  judges 

tnnrernin^  the  election 

t   Sir  Francis  Good 

tt-in.  an  outlaw,  4U5.      C 

mpromises  the  atfair 

vermnent  and  re^al  prero;;ative.  4'J6.  Calls  in 
anil  annuls  all  patents  lor  monopolies,  tb. 
Public  spirited  attempts  of  the  Comm-ms,  lA. 
Is  desirous  of  a  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms, ti.  The  Commons  backward  in  granting 
supplies  to  hir»i  497.  Prorogues  the  parlia- 
ii'eDt,  lA.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Spain,  lA. 
His  eauemess  tor  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  lA. 
Why  ignorant  of  foreign  politics,  lA.  Is  strict 
in  executing  the  penal  laws  against  papists,  498. 
History  of  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  »A.  Ke- 
ceives  obscure  hin  s  of  it,  lA.  His  speech  to 
parliament  on  this  occasion.  499.  His  reliei- 
nus  sentiments  explained,  tA,  Remarks  on  nis 
speech  in  lavour  of  the  projected  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  500.  Assumes  the  style  of  King 
of  Great  Britain,  lA.  Checks  the  Commons  in 
an  intended  petition  against  popish  recusants, 
and  for  lenity  towards  the  puritans,  lA.  Lays 
open  his  necessities  to  parliament,  but  is  mor- 
tified with  a  refusal  of  suitable  supplies,  501. 
Causes  of  the  present  poverty  of  the  crown.  lA. 
How  induced  to  arbitrary  exertions  of  his  pre- 
rogative. 502.  A  spirit  oiscovera^'Ie  anions  ihe 
Co'iiinons  lor  reforming  the  constitution  of  free 
principles.  lA.  Owns  proclamations  not  to  be 
equal  to  laws,  but  pleads  precedents  and  utility 
for  them.  lA.  Kntersinio  a  treaty  for  relinquish- 
ment of  wardships  and  pur\"eyance, 503.  His 
pleasant  conceit  on  the  occasion,  lA.  Ttoie.  Pro- 
cures  V'orstius.  an  Arminian  professnr  of  divi- 
nitv,  to  be  banished  from  the  United  Provinces. 
50.i.  How  in.luced  at  length  to  alter  his 
opinion  of  the  absolute  decrees  of  Go«l,  814. 
Founds  a  college  at  Chelsea,  for  the  refutation 
of  papists  and  puritans,  lA.  His  plan  for  the 
civilizing  Ireland,  504.  Death  and  character 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  lA.  M«mes  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
5ii5.  His  rapid  promotion  of  Itobert  Carre,  a 
young  Scots  gentleman,  lA.  Undertakes  his 
education,  lA.  Unites  the  families  of  Howaid 
and  Devereux  by  marriage,  t'A.  Is  prevailed 
on  to  procure  the  divorce  of  Lady  Essex,  506. 
Creates  Carre  Earl  of  Somerset.  lA.  Haises 
money  by  the  sale  of  titles,  lA.     Callsa  parlia- 


A.     Dissolves  it  in  anger,  and  imprisons 
of  the  members.  507.     Instance  of  his 


Young  George  Villiers  introduced 
Makes  Villiers  his  cup-bearer.  508.  Is  in- 
formed of  the  secret  of  Sir  1  homas  Overbury's 
death,  I'A.  Orders  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
affair,  iA.  Pardons  Somerset  and  his  lady.  lA. 
His  conduct  in  this  instance  extenuated,  lA. 
Creates  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  lA., 
and  Lord  Hieh  Admiral.  lA.  Delivers  up  the 
cautionary  towns  to  Ihe  Dutch  for  money,  lA. 
His  motives  to  this  composition  explained,  I'A. 
Proposes  to  visit  .Scotland.  .509.  His  former 
endeavours  to  establish  episcopal  authority  in 
Scotland,  t'A.  Proposes  to  the  Scots  parliament 
a  law.  for  the  government  of  th*-  church  to  be 
vested  in  him  and  the  bishops,  5lU.  Is  forced 
to  drop  the  act.  lA.  Summons  a  meeting  of 
.Scots  bishops  and  clergy  at  St.  Andrews,  »'A. 
Is  referred  by  them  to  a  general  a'-sembly,  lA. 
Keluctance  of  the  general  assembly  in  admit- 
tinc  the  ceremonies  enjoined  bv  him,  iA, 
Allows,  by  proclamation  in  Enidand.  sports 
and  exercises  on  the  Sunday,  511.  Releases 
.Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  and  grants  permission 


King  of  Bohe- 


Jipedit__.. 

ledge  the   eI 

mia,  514.  The  nation  discontented  at  hi 
activity  in  the  elector's  cause,  lA.  Obtains 
supplies  from  parliament.  515.  His  reply  to 
the  rei>resentation  of  grievances.  lA.  Fall  of 
the  Chancellor  Bacon.  lA.  Prorogues  the 
parliament.  516.     Recalls  his  patents  for 


opolies.  and  redresses  grievances.  tA.  The 
Commons  remonstrate  to  him  in  favour  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  against  the  Spanish 
match.  iA.  Reproves  the  House  for  this  mea- 
sure. lA.  They  repeat  their  remonstrance.  517- 
His  behaviour  to  the  committee  who  present 
it,  iA.  Tears  the  protestation  of  the  Commons 
out  of  their  joarnals,  iA.  Dissolves  the  parlia- 
ment,  and  punishes  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion, iA.  'Ihe  remarks  of  both  parlies  on  these 
disputes  between  him  and  the  parliament,  lA. 
Negotiates  with  the  emperor  in  favour  of  the 
F,Iectur  Palaliiie,  51H.     Persuades  him  to  sub- 


mission. 519.  His  want  of  spirit  ridiculed 
alH-oad,  iA.  His  eHorts  toconclude  the  Spanish 
niaith.  iA.  His  consent  obtained  for  Prince 
C'h.iiles's  journey  to  hpain,  which  he  rtpenls 
afterwards.  5C0.  Is  bullie<l  by  BuckioKhain 
into  compliance,  iA.  Concessions  in  lavour  of 
Ihe  catholic  religion  made  by  him  in  the  mar- 
riage treaty,  5^Z\.  Yields  to  Buckingham's 
opposition  to  the  match,  iA.  Assents  to  Buck- 
's insincere  representation  of  the  af 

.ith 


bv 

*If  from  Buckingham, 
iA. '  Receives  intimations  of  Buckioaham's 
schemes  Irom  tlie  Spanish  ambassador,  524. 
Sends  forces  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  Spain. 
iA.  Enters  into  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of 
Charles  with  the  Princess  1 1  enrielta  of  France. 
iA.  Undertakes  the  recovery  of  the  palati- 
tine.  but  to  no  purpose,  525.  Dies,  iA.  His 
character,  i6.   Character  of  his  queen.  lA.    'I'li 


number  of  peers  created  by  him.  iA,  His 
moileration  in  causes  tried  before  the  coun  of 
hiiih  commission,  811.  Two  Arians  burnt  in 
this  reign,  813.  A  review  of  manners  during 
this  reign,  814.  Discouraeed  the  gentry  li'  ing 
in  town,  tA.  Instance  of  liis  liberality,  815. 
His  attention  to  the  navy,  8I7.  His  aversion 
to  tobacco.  818.  His  character  as  a  writer, 
820.  His  leasonfor  expelling  Toby  Mattliews 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  495,  Ttole.  His 
notions  of  the  regal  power,  from  his  book  ot 
TAe  tnu  Laws  of  free  Mcnarchies,  503,  note. 
Inquiry  into  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleish.  512.  note.  Remarks  on  his 
administration  in  general,  514.  515,  note.  Is 
acknowledged  by  parliament  to  have  allowed 
more  freedom  of  debate  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, 523,  note.  The  general  notions  of  the 
English  government  at  this  time,  tA.    Testi- 


the  customs  and  excise,  t A.  Goes  publicly  to 
niass,  tA.  Sends  an  agent  to  the  Pope,  iA. 
His  reception  of  the  exclusionists,  iA.      His 


the   subject  __ 

grant  nf  his  revenue  during  life,  iA.  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  suppressed,  762.  His  undis- 
guised and  peremptory  language  to  parlia- 
ment. 764.  Prorogues,  and  alter  dissolves  it, 
tA.     Remarks  on  his  imprudence  with  respt 


Sir  Edward  Hales, 
four  jiidpes.  iA.     Brings  four  popish 
the  privy  council.  766.    His  violent 
for  the  establishment  of  popery  in 


indulgence,  and  suspends  the  pena^  laws 
against  nonconformity.  iA.  Suspends  all  penal 
laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  grants  a 
general  liberty  of  conscience.  768.  Pays  court 
to  the  dissenters,  lA.  Sends  a  solemn  embassy 
to  Rome,  iA.  Four  catholic  bishops  conse- 
crated. 769.  Dissolves  the  parliament,  lA. 
Recommends  a  Benedictine  to  a  degree  at 
Cambridge,  t'A.  His  contest  with  Magdalen 
college,  iA.  Repeals  his  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, and  orders  it  to  be  read  in  churches, 
770.  Commits  six  bishops,  with  the  primate. 
to  the  Tower,  for  petitioning  against  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence,  t'A.  Orders  GifTord, 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  be  elected  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  771.  Birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  iA.  Applies  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
for  his  concurrence  in  his  schemes. 772.  Shows 
bis  displeasure  asaiust  the  Dutch,  lA.  Is  in- 
formed by  Lewis  XIV.  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange's  schemes.  77-*.  Disavows  lewis's 
memorial  to  Ihe  States  in  his  lavour.  lA.  His 
army  and  navy  become  disaffected  and 
mutinous,  iA.  Refracts  his  measures,  775. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torhay,  iA. 
His  cliief  officers  ami  soldiery  desert  him, 
776.  Is  deserted  by  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  Princess  Anne.  t'A.  His  con- 
sternation at  his  misfortunes.  t'A.  Issues  writs 
for  a  new  parliament,  and  sends 


seized  by  the  populace  and  brought  back  to 
London.  iA.     Embarks  for  France,  778.     His 
,  iA.    His  letter  to  the  Scottish  con- 


vention, 828.  Authorizes  his  fri 
another  at  Stirling,  829.  The  Scottish  con- 
vention vote  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown. 
iA,  He  is  cordially  received  by  the  French 
king.  831.  Arrives  in  Ireland,  t'A.  His  at- 
tendants thither.  iA.  note.  Jie  issues  five  pro- 
clamations at  Dublin.  831.  Besieges  T/indon- 
derry,  8.32.  Convenes  the  Irish  parliament. 
8.33.  Coins  base  money,  t'A.  KfForts  of  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  8,38.  He  marches  lo  the 
Boyne,  &41.  Where  his  army  is  routed.  842. 
He  embarks  for  France.  843.  Preparations 
made  for  his  restoration,  855.  Hi  '  " 
mating  his  qiieen's  pregnancy,  i7 
ration.  iA.  Persons  excepted  the 
Efforts  of  his  friends  in  England.  K56.  And 
precautions  taken  by  his  daughter  against  them, 


■A.     Hisdecia 


tA.     His  queen   defi^  ered  of  a  daugli 
Unjustly  charged  with 


Willii 


857. 


against  the  negociations  at  Ry3wick.893.  His 
death,  914.  His  son  acknowledsed  as  KlDguf 
EnKland  by  the  King  ol  France,  &c.  t'A. 
ramr.t,  son  of  Robert  King  nf  Scotland,  after 
wards  lames  1..  taken  prisoner  and  educated 
by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  212.  His  father 
diei,  lA.  Carried  to  trance  by  Henry  V., 
220.     Restored  by  the  Duke  of  Bedlord,  223. 


Enters  into  a  sev 

VU.,  iA.      Murdered,  172. 


of  his 


•  truce  with.  Henry 


-IV. 


'dE  on  the  r 


urde: 


deceives  Perkin  Warbec, 

_  lo  a   Scots  lady,  276. 

vadts  England  in  conjunction  with  Perkir 
Makes  a  truce  with  Henry  VII.,  and  s 
Perkin  away,  277-     Marries  Margaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VII 


289. 


Sends  a  fleet 
sist   the   French    against    Henry    VIII., 
^■orthumbe^la^d.   291. 


-  V.    of   Scotland. 


by  his 
;Duke 

„ ....^,    .._....  „.    ,.__     Flies 

from  the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.  319. 
Takes  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  .320. 
Refuses  to  concur  with  his  uncle  Henry  of 
England  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  iA. 
Assists  Francis  against  the  emperor.  .324.  Is 
married  to  Francis's  daughter  Magdalen, 
iA.  Death  of  Queen  Magdalen,  iA.  Is  be- 
trothed to  the  Duchess-dowager  of  I.oiigue- 
ville,  whom  Henry 


,  t'A.    Henry  publishes  ; 


lifestos,  and  a  protest 


lergy  dissuade 

343.  Sir'Robert  Bowes  defeated  by  the 
Lords  Hume  and  Huntlev,  iA.  Is  disconcerted 
in  his  operations  by  the  disaffection  of  his  no- 
bilitv.  lA.  Removes  Lord  Maxwell,  and  ap- 
points Oliver  Sinclair  general  of  his  army.  rA. 
Battle  of  Solway,  iA.  His  death  and  charac- 
ter, iA. 

. ,  Prince,  son  of  Marr  Queen  of  Scotland 

and    her  husband    Lord  Darnley,    born.   412. 
(s  protected  by  an  association  ot  nobility  frotn 


beth,  4.35.  436-  "  Ihe  Earl  ol  Mor- 
ton resigns  the  regency  to  him,  441.  Count 
d'Aubigny  is  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  to 
detach  him  from  the  Eng  lish  interest,  lA. 
Creates  d'Aubigny  Earl  of  Lenox.  tA.  Is 
sei2ed  bv  an  association  of  the  nobility  from 
out  of  the  hands  of  Lenox  and  Airan,  444. 
Summons  a  parliament  and  convention  of 
estates,  445.  Receives  an  embassy  from  Eliza- 
beth, iA.  Is  induced  lo  dissen  ble  his  resent- 
ment at  his  detention,  iA.     Makes  his  escape. 


of  the  English  ambassador.  Dr.  Wotton,  tA. 
Ci'ncludes  a  league  with  Klizabeth  for  their 
mutual  defence.  lA.  Licentiousness  of  his 
clergy,  iA.  Remonstrates  to  Queen  Eliza- 
belh  against  the  execution  or  his  m.-ther,  458. 
His  behaviour  on  this  event,  462.  Prepares  to 
assist  Elizabeth  against  Ihe  Spanish  invasion. 
465.  Marries  a  daughter  of  Denmark.  468. 
Goes  over  to  Jsorway  to  fetch  his  bride,  469. 
Philip  of  Spain  excites  conspiracies   against 


him.  473.    Dri 

esthe 

cat  ho 

ic  lords 

who  com- 

bined  against  h 

mont 

of  iht  kingdon 

.lA.    Ne 

gociales  to  ins 

jre   his 

ssioo  to 

England 

484.     Sends  an 

embassy   to 

Klizabeth  on  the 

suppression  of 

Essex 

rrection 

486.     Is 

appomled  heir 

to  the 

Fngli 

li  crown 

by  Eliza 

beth.  4U0.     See  James 

I.  of 

Evglaud 

the  legality  of  Kin?  Wil- 
liam's cotTimission  for  reforming  Ihe  church 
discipline.  837  Is  chosen  prolocutor  of  the 
convocation.  838.  Makes  a  proposal  in  beliall 
ol  the  suspended  bishops.  iA. 


Commons,  1020 


\  account  of, 


Jaijueltne,  Countess  of  Hainault.    See  Haitiatilt. 
Janiac,   battle  of.  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou 

and  Prince  of  Condc,  431. 
Tarn  Ba'UiH,  of  Charles  I.,  an  inquiry  into  its 

authenticity,  635.  A  character  ot  the  work,  lA. 
Jda,  the  > 


ef  Justice,  procun 


defence  of  St.  Pliili|.'s  l.„i.  iin.^ 

.  Lord  Ch:imellur.  a  bill 

proposed  against  him,  but  rejerfei 


JthtK  Sir  Ji4enh,  his  CMvlour,  1000.    Speech 

ou  fon-iiin  merccii»ries.  UV)5. 
,  CHPtMiii,   k)is  OMi'Htmus    at  Giindaloupe, 

Jini>iitjr.  Ci<pt;iin,  his  cht  cut  off  by  the  Spau- 

i^nis.  li»(>'.  NWf. 
Jmnitffs,  Colonel,  his  Iwhaviour  at  Carrickfer- 

gus.  IH'JH.    Ko.r  which  he  is  thanked  by   the 

,  iitotion  in  partiameiit 
tor  |>ivmg  1.  lontwtfll  the  title  <>t  king.  66(). 

Jtrffrmut  the  Eurl  of  Suffolk  besieged  and  laken 
prisoner  there.  C^- 

Jeroirh<'/  Prapue  hiirut  for  heresy  by  the  council 

J«rtty,  (Villiers,)  I^arl  of,  plenipotentiary  at 
Hyswiik.  8yi.  AmI'assador  to  Frrtnii-.  and 
Secretary  o(  slate.  *>fH».  r.-^**.  Disrardfd.  <4i'7. 
Screened,  911.  Dismiv^^d.  Oio.  N^l;o<i..'^> 
with  the  court  of  li. II.  ■  r  n'n-  fi  ^  i  ,  ,,  ^  , 
979.    And  xvilh  M*- n  .  i  ,  ,  , 

98H.     Warrant  to  :m'1'^  , 

JlrniJa/ewi.  coiiqiieieil  l'\  i    -    w  .■:...!    \i..ts. 

57.  Mast-red  bv  the  Ui.^>.  .,^.  i  i-n:  d^ir, 
dations  on  the  Christian  piljjiinis  to.  tlie  tirj.t 
Tisv  of  crusades,  ii.  See  Crtuades.  I'aken  bv 
the  crusa<l*T»,  61.  Godfrey  of  Houillou  made 
Kin»  of.  ih. 

JeKut.1,  the  inotivps  of  the  establishment  of  that 
order.  442.  Character  of,  lA.  Cninpion  and 
Parsons  sent  into  Kn;iland,  U.  Campion  exe- 
cuted, ih.  Five  executed  for  the  iiopish  plot. 
73t>.  I  heir  estates  in  Porluiral  sequestered,  (or 
aronspii.»oy  asainst  the  kine,  1311.  Their 
armv  fnited  at  P^irt^-uay,  l.S(6. 

Jo-:^  V,  a  t  har.icter  of  that  people.  97.  How  they 
Crfine  to  practise  nsuiy,  lA.  Forbidden  by  an 
edict  lo  appear  at  the  coronation  of  Richard 
i..  lA.  A  massacre  of,  ii.  1  he  great  oppres- 
sions exercised  asaiast  them  under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kinss,  800.  A  massacre  and  plunder 
of,  encouratted  by  Fita-Richard.  Mayor  of 
I  ondon.  1C9.  F.xtortioiis  practised  upon  them 
durioK  the  rei»n  of  Henry  III.,  1S5.  I  he  pre 
tences  made  use  of  to  oppress  them.  lA.  Are 
'-  -^  and  cruelly 

'•^d  h 
id  lohbed  and  persecuted  at  the  cinque-port 
,  118.    Obliged  to  provide  for  their  pro- 
t  chddren,  9^\  '  -    -      - 


//«y.  (^atnphell,  l\arl  of,  his  speech 


Favours  Oxford.  1009.  Appointed  lord  prii  , 
Seal  in  Scotland,  10C2-  Opposes  the  pension 
bill,  ung.  His  sentiments  of  Porteuss  mur- 
der. 1055.  lie  defends  the  convention  with 
Spain.  U)61. 

Ilchoter,  Stephen  Fox.  created  Loni.  ior.7. 

Imaget,  when  thev  began  10  be  woishipped.  15. 

Imhoff,  General,  defeats  M.  deChevret  at  Meer, 
1247.     Retakes  Munster,  13U3. 

Imperialist.    See  Empire. 

Imprisonment,  arbitrarily  inflicted  by  officers  of 
"         ■     '        ■  "Queen  Elizabeth, 803. 


See  Debtorf. 
Ina.    Kin«   of  Wessex,    his  wise    and   elorious 

reign,  13.  Bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  Adelard, 

his  queen's  brother,  ib. 
Incident  in   Scotland,  an  account  of,   and    its 

effects.  575- 
Intlotvres,  observations  on  the   law  of   TIeiiry 


JndepetiJeytti,  rise  and  cli 
605.  Is  the  first  Christian  sect  which  admitted 
of  toleration,  ib.  A<lopt  rcput)lican  principles, 
ib.  Form  a  party  in  parliament  atiainst  tl)e 
Presbyterians,  ib.  Reduce  the  parliament 
under  subjection  to  the  army.  623.  Affront  the 
Scots  commissioners  on  (heir  departure.  626. 
Obtain  the  entire  command  of  the  parliament 
by  the  violent  exclusion  of  the  presbyterlan 
membei's  by  the  army,  6*K). 

Indies.    .See  ^ojrand  Hi**/. 

Indulgence,  the  declaration  of,  published  by 
Kins  Charles  II.,  685.  Repealed,  705.  Re- 
called. 711.  A  genera)  deelaration  nf.  pub- 
lished by  lames  II.,  767-  Is  repeated,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  churches,  770. 

Indnlyences,  from  what  m..in  es  the  sale  of  them 
promoted  by  Pope  Leo  X  ,  3«xi.  I  he  produce 
from,  how  applied  bv  him.  th.  Licentious 
conduct  of  the  ven'lers  ot  them.  ib.  1  he  sale 
of,  preached  against  hy  .Martin  I.uther,  ib. 
See  Luther  and  Reformtttinn.  A  large  cargo 
of,  taken  on  board  two  Spanish  shi|>s,  471. 

Indmtrj/.  inquiry  into  the  caus-^  of  the  low 
stale  of.  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII..2B4. 

Infantry,  Swiss,  their  advantaaes  nwr  the  heavy- 
armed  cavalry,  in  use  at  the  time  of  Henry 
VI 1 1. .291. 

JnRi(iti//iR«rx  defeat  and  take  General  Macarty, 
a*.3.  Obtain  a  victory  over  the  Irish  under 
O'Kelly.  &36.     Give  way  at  (he  Bovne.B12. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  his  character,  and  state  of 
the  papacy,  at  his  promotion,  Itifl.     I 


pacify  him.  th.      |j*ys 


silioo.iA.   Kx 
no.     Publi^hei 

34 


„,;.>..  .-,.  i^ikfj  off  his 
ifs  to  t.iv  uur  J  ohn  against 
applied  to  by  John 


F,arl  of  Cornwall,  who  refuses  it,  124. 
ImuiJation  of  the  small    pox   introduced   into 
Kngland.  1026,  note. 

Tnoifmn.  the  Spanisli  ambassador,  gives  .lames  f. 


,'  r  .    '  .  .  ,..s  of  the  state  prisoners,  a34. 

*    .  •    .       :  >..rriase  in  Ireland.  83t.8t8. 

^i  .  i....-  ,>  s^H,  8.1-^.  862.  868.  Public 
.uii.!u:i;5,  ;>;  I.  Abuses  of  the  army,  874.  1  he 
orph.ios  hill.  (A.  And  the  new  Fast  India 
Company's  charter.  ff75.    Miscarriages  by 


999.     Ma 

1019.   &c  .     !■     .  ;'   ■■:    ;:        --i^r's   plot, 

1023.     Jlu     '  Mt:.    Sale 

of  the  1.11  I     :    !'  ■  ■^ws.   1043. 

The  pr.til ,   ;  c  1.    Sr.iifh  Sea 

estates,    lum       1  .■■-■    .-;.■■  i[-:i    -i    riie    Scottish 

peers,  1051.     F.,irl  ot  ( irtords  cunduct.  1073. 

Institution  of  a   Christian   Man,   a   treatise  so 

called,  wrote  and  published  by  Henry  VIII., 


Flemings,  278. 

Interest  of  money. 

dared    illegal    by    parli  .   _,,, 

The  rates  of,  how  limited  in  England  and 
France  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  809. 
The  rates  of,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  815. 

on  the  public  funds  reduced,  1115. 

Imeifiiuret,  dispute  between  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  and  the  I  ntperor  Henry  IV.  concerning, 
52.  Between  Pope  Pascal  II.  and  Henry  1, 
of  Euglaiid.  65.  Artifices  of  the  Popes  to  aunex 
the  privileges  of,  to  the  papacy,  109, 


,  her  history  previous  to  her  public  actions, 
226.  Hccomes  inspired  with  a  desire  to  assist 
Charles  VII.  oppressed  by  the  Enslish,  227. 
Applies  to  the  governor  of  Vaucoulenrs,  who 
sends  her  (o  the  king,  lA.  Offers  lo  raise  the 
sieae  of  Orleans,  ib.  Examined  by  the  theolo- 
gians and  parliament,  lA.  Intrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  convoy  to  supply  Orleans,  ib. 
Enters  Oileanswith  safety,  lA.  Another  con- 
voy enters  unmolested,  ib.     Drives  the  Eng- 


lakesJeiaean.  whither  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
had  .retired,  by  assault,  lA.  The  probable  share 
she  had  in  these  enterprises,  lA.  Attends  the 
*tion  of  Charles  at  Rheims,  229.  General 
which  the  reports  of  her  raised,  lA. 
return  home,  but  is  retained  by 


Inclir 
Duno 


istance  of  Com- 


i.  lA.    G 

.  and  is  taken  prisoner,  ib.      Review  o| 

nduct,    lA.      Iried    for    sorcery,     2.30, 

tgalories  put  to  her,  lA.    Condemned,  ib. 

her   pretensions   to    inspiration,    ib. 


his  favour.  88.  Sent  to 
effect. 92.  Mis  father's 
p:irty  in  his  brother 
ii.-  Imunty  of  his  bro- 


t^uardian   of  the 


Philip's  III  .in  .;  \  r  ,  ,„Hv,  101.  Claims 
the  kiiisdoio  ni  lln-Und.  as  heir  to  his  brother, 
whom  he  reported  to  lie  dead.  lA.  Uetiirns  to 
France,  and  opf-nly  acknowledges  his  alliance 
with  Philip,  lb.  All  his  possessions  in  Eng- 
Unil  (nrf.-ir..l  .m  Hr.o.inf  ..f  this  treason,  102. 
Ih.   I.  .  I.I    :.■■.,  -MM  1,1  nbv  Philip  on  Rich- 


e  Count 
d  to  the 
efuse  to 


ifK  ili3  '  I  ■•  !■  N  .  it:,  Arthur.  lA.  Kills 
him,  lA.  Geii^r.tllv  delisted  for  this  cruel  act. 
ib.  Is  summoned  before  Philip  to  answer  for 
this  murder,  and,  on  non-appearance,  sentenced 


:  of  Chateau   Gaillarc 
Normanily    recoven 
ench,  1(18.    Oppresses  his  barons 
nandy.  lA.     Makes 


•  t    l>\ 


the 


ing  him  in  Ko 

preparations   f«.    ..^„. ...... ,,   ,„. 

Makes  a  disgraceful  expedition  to  Rochetle,  lA. 
Remarks  on  the  temlcncy  of  his  behaviour,  lA. 
His  conduct  on  the  clandestine  election  of 
Reginald  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  lA.  Pro- 
cures John  de  Gray.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to 
he  elected,  lA.  Appeals  to  the  Pope  on  the 
occasion,  lA.  His  rage  on  the  Pope's  setting 
aside  both  competitors,  and  appointing  Canli- 
nal  [.^nston  to  the  primacy,  109-  Expels  the 
monks  of  Christ  Church,  lA.  Is  threatened 
with  an  interdict,  lA.  His  opposition,  and  in- 
pacity  to  support  it,  lA.  J  he  kingtlom  inter- 
;  consequences  of  it, 


lii< 


;  and  ? 


tel  treatment 
"      Is 


ia!^  ^Hi< 


I  Oenf 

frey.  Archdeacon  of  Norwich.  lA.  II  is  bishops 
withdraw  themselves  out  of  the  kingdom,  m. 
Is  deserted  by  his  nobility,  lA,  ('ropnses  a 
conference  with  Ijington,  but  his  terms  reject- 
ed by  him,  lA,  His  subjects  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  to  him.  lA.  His  kingdom 
"        who 


lA. 


on  of  ii 
s  VHSsals  at  Dover  to  oppose 
iiled  on   hy  the  legate.  Pan 
>  the  Pope.  ib.     Itesigus  his 
I  the  pope,  lA.     His  mean  homage 


who  returned   with  hiir 


ctiarter  of  liberties.  11.3. 
thereof,  ib.  Yields  the 
his  clergy  to  attach  them 
o  the  Pope  against  his 
0  grant  tlieir  demands, 
hostilities  against  him, 
signs  tlie  great  charter  of  Fiiclish 
lA.  Makes  hirther  concessions  to 
Fwenty  five  barons  appointed  con- 
of  this  charter.  115.  1  akes  secret 
__  lo  oppose  his  barons,  and  applies  to 
the  Pope,  116.  Receives  forces  from  abroad, 
with  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  great  charter, 
ib.  Besieges  and  takes  the  castle  of  Kochester, 
ib.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  garrison,  and 
devastation  in  the  open  country,  ib.  The 
barons  offer  the  kingdom  to  Lewis,  son  of  Phi- 
lip of  France,  ib.  is  defeated  by  the  Frencn 
soldiers  on  the  arrival  of  Lewis,  117.  Dies. 
lA.  His  character.  lA.  His  children,  lA.  Grant- 
ed  the  first  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  lA. 
His  cruel  extortion  of  money  from  a  very  rich 
.Tew,  135. 
John,  King  of  France,  son  of  Philip  de  Valois, 
puts  the  Constable  d'Eu  to  deaih,  184.  Seizes 
Charles.  King  of  Navarre,  and  imprisons  him, 
185.  Is  <ler.-.ited  ..iiM  taken  prisoner  at  Poic 
n.  186.     Is  nobly  treat 


N  . 


lied  to  Londo: 


.187. 


Iile  treaty  with  Rilward, 
whirh  IS  .h-tL-tnir-d  I'v  the  dauphin.  188.  Re- 
covers his  liberty  bv  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  189. 
Ratifies  this  treaty  at  Calais,  lA.  Returns  to 
England,  and  dies,  ib. 

,  Don.  of  Austria,  is  appointed  governor  of 

the  Low  Countries,  on  the  death  of  Requesens, 
438.  Is  forced  to  asree  to  the  treaty  c-il  led  the 
pacification  of  Gheiit,  lA.  Breaks  this  treatv, 
and  seizes  Namur.  439.  Projects  n  man  iage 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  lA.  Gains  an  a.I- 
vantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblouis,  ib. 
Is  poisoned,  as  supposed,  by  Philip,  ib. 

III..    Duke  of  Britany,    marries  his  brn- 

ther's  daughter,  as  his  heiress,  to  Charles  de 
Blois,  177. 

V.  King  of  Portugal,  his  death  and  charac- 
ter. 1120. 

Jo/in  of  OMiint.    See  Lancaster. 

John'on,  Captain,  h-:S  success  in  the  port  ot  Ri 
badeo,  1017. 

,  Samuel,  his  sentence  annulled  hy  par- 
liament, and  himself  rewarded  by  King  Wij- 


,  ftM. 


William,  undertakes  an  expedition 
Point,  1152.    Encamps  at  Lake 
attacked    by   the 


French,  I'A.  And  entirely  defeats  them,  1153. 
He  retreats,  lA.  Rewards  bestowed  upon  him 
"i  deputy  assists  ■       " 


b)e: 


/ith  the  Indians,  1288 


the  French  near  Nias; 
tress,  12W.  Remarks 
assists  at  the  reduci 
13.13. 

.  Mr.,  murdered  by  Earl  Ferrers.  1324 

secretary 


ffeclir 
Of  whom  he  assem- 
her,  lA.  He  defeats 
.  and  reduces  the  for- 
his  conduct,  ib.  He 
of   Montreal,    1332. 


Jonen,   Colontl.    contributes    lo    the    defeat    nf 

Chailes  I.  at  Chester,  6l4. 
.  Inigo.  is  prosecuted  by  the  parliament  for 

a^istini;   in    rebuihltng  the    cathedral    of  St. 

Paul.  ti76. 
Joseph,  Michael,  instigates  an   insurrection  in 


INDEX. 


Cornwall  apiainst  Henry  VII.,  CTO.  Defeated 
and  executed.  277. 

Jt»>€pk,  Archduke,  elected  King  of  the  Iti 
■'      "        ;ror,    944.     V 
-     --,-.   -_j.     Kuutiire 
Po^je.  960.     His  death,  ' 

.    King  of  Portugal,  his  accession,  1120. 

Some  aciount  of  liis  internal  conduct,  ]  1?7. 
IU7.  His  restiiclions  on  the  British  com- 
merce. 1147.  Dreadful  earthquake  at  his 
capital.  1158.  Attempt  against  his  life,  J?56. 
Neutrality  of  his  coasts  violated  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 1C57.  Detection  and  punishment  of  the 
conspirators  against  him,  1311.  Misunder- 
standing between  him  and  the  Pope,  \^^6. 
Kereives  satisfaction  for  the  insult  of  his  neu- 
trality, tfi. 

,  Archduke,  scheme  for  electing  him  King 

of  the  Uomaiis,  UW.  1124.  1IC8. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they 
first  began  to  be  regularly  kept,  500. 

Joyce.  Cornet,  seizes   King  Charles  I.  at  Hoi- 
denby,  and  carries  him  to  the  army,  620. 

Ireland,  an  expedition  against,  undertaken  hy 
Henry  11.,  86.  State  of.  at  that  time,  lA,  Its 
distinct  sovereignties,  tb.  Granted  to  Henry 
n.  by  Pope  Adrian  111.,  ib.  >ee  Dermot, 
iitronybo:Vt  and  Fits  Stephens.  Improper  con- 
duct of  the  English  wilh  regard  to,  87-  Piers 
Gavaston  made  l.ord-Lieutenant  of,  by  l-^d- 
ward  II.,  159.  Is  grievously  oppressed  by  the 
£nf;lish,  161-  Robert  Bruce,  Kmg  of  Scotland, 
ul  expedition  to,  lA.  An- 
England,  in  the  reign  of 
.      .  the    House  of 

^'ork,  266.  Kevolts  under  the  pretensions  of 
Lambert  Simnel,  tb.  Sir  Edward  Poynings 
sent  over  to  reduce  the  malcontents  in  that 
275.     Hi 


ivaded  by  the  .*^p 
San  .iosepho,441.  1  he  cruelly  of  Lord  Gray, 
on  reducing  the  invaders,  tb.  I  he  imperfect 
dominion  of  Englanrt  over,  -178.  Cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  natives,  %h.  History  of  Shan 
O'Neale.  479.  Account  of  the  Earl  1  ho- 
moud,  ib.  Tyrone  rebels,  ib.  Defeat  of  the 
Knglish  under  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,48o.  '1  he 
Karl  of  Essex  sent  over,  ib.  His  ill  success, 
ib.  Treaty  between  Essex  and  I  yrone, 
481.  Essex  suddenly  goes  over  to  Encland, 
tb.  The  truce  broke  by  Tyrone,  482.  Tyrone 
driven  into  the  morasses  by  Mountjoy,  th. 
WheEnglisii  troops  there  paid  with  base  money, 


487.    Is  invaded  hy  the  Spaniards,  1 


Ti-r 


I  Ulster,  f 


and  the  .spaniarils  reduced,  ib.  Tyron* 
renders  to  the  deputy.  490.  The  civilizaliun 
of,  undertaken  by  James  l.,504.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  Brelion  law,  ib.  Gavelkind  and 
tanistry.iA.  These  customs  abolished,  and  the 
tioduced,jJ.  Colonies  planted 
i  falling  to  the  crown  by  at- 
Jhe  plan  of  civilization  con- 
tinned  by  Charles  I.,  575.  The  I  n^lish  pio- 
testants  there  adopt  the    puritanical    opinions 

---■  ■  "  ' ■    House 

alioni 


IS.  ib.    A  cessation  < 


of  the  island.  Va!  '"ih. 
the  king  hy  Orinnnd.  it> 


lieulenanis.  7 

tb.     Violent  M 
of   popt-ry,  '<• 


Which  are  t V'--\    \:J->      li    i-.   n.n-aened 

with  a  FreiK  h  ln^  ;i,iun.  ICHO.  Loy.-.llv  of  the 
cathoh.s  ttif-re,  1282.  DansiTous  insurrections 
on  an   app^ehen•,1.^n  of  a  union   with  Britain. 


cd  and  *ak(' 
6n.      Mis. 


ung  toatnal,  »A.  His 
against  further  treaty 
cruelty  on  taking  Col- 
of  the  judges 


,  and  dies  of 
je,  831.    Ob- 


ccsses  there,  646.    Takes  Lii 
the  plague,  ib.    His  characti 

Irish  espouse  King  James  11.' 
tain  an  honourable  capitulation  at  umericK, 
851.  1  welve  thousand  of  them  transpoiied  to 
France,  852.  Their  dissatisfaction  with  Wood's 
coinage,  1025. 

wool  and  woollen  yarn  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported to  Encland,  ll.'iO,  iwte.  Sailed  beef, 
pork,  and  butter, allowed  to  be  imported,  1315. 
And  cattle  and  tallow.  1268.  Remarkable  ad- 
venture of  five  mariners,  1328. 

lro7i,  proceedinss  on  the  bill  for 
the  importation  ot,  from  North  An 
1184. 

Irogitois,    See  Five  Natio 

Irwin,  Mr.,  iiis  scheme  fc 
at  sea,  1277- 

Jiabellfi,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Angoulei 


lohii.  I(i,">  Ikr  ilijl.!!--!!  L.v  John.  117.  War- 
rie~  the  i_nuiit  .h-l<,  .M ,u ciie  on  John's  death. 
J'j'j.  IIh  iliildici.  h>  him  sent  to  England  to 
visit  thtrir  brother.  Henry  III.,  ib,  Henry's 
bounty  of  riches  and  honours  to  them,  ib. 
Ihey  are  banished,  127- 

-,  daughter  of  Philip,  Kin^  of  France 


.ton.  159.      Is 

Kenmuir.  (Gordon. )  \ 

iscount  of.  joins  the  parfi- 

je   killed,  by 
ris  to  mediate 

sans  of  the  pretende 

,  1003.     Impeached,  1005. 

And  beheaded,  ih. 

iiiipp  t'harles 

Kenn,  PJshup  nf    Ha 

1.   and   Wells,  refuses  the 

M  l^  end,  ih. 

oaths  u,  W  ,i!;  ,■■.  ,,i, 

M  ny,  and  is  suspended. 

ib.  Is  joined  by  the  barons, 
tion,  ih.  Ihe  city  of  T,on<Ion  declares  for  her. 
ib.  She  calls  a  parliament,  which  deposes 
-Edward,  ih.  Is  contined,  on  the  execution  of 
Mortimer.  169. 

,  daufihter  of  Charles  VI.  of   France, 

married  to  Richard  Il.of  England,  201. 

.  Queen  of  Castile,  and  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand, KingofArranon,  dies.  281.  Her  daugh- 
ter Joan  married  to  Philip,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  ib. 

tivaded    bv 
vof  Italia'n 

[nii[|(-  ,,r  I  .a  period,  ib.  Leaaue  formed 
;i-  :  f  I  1  .  -Tt'r.  The  state  of,  at  the  ac- 
o  I  I.  V  HI.,  286.     The  powers  of. 

...,,.  ,,,1,  ,  ,,  Ihe  Emperor  Charles  V. 
■AK.^n:-A  1  i-.Nw^  I..  King  of  France,  303.  The 
Trench  driven  out  of.  ib.  The  confederate 
states  of,  become   jealous  of  the  emperor,  ib. 


to 

Henry  VIll.  respectine  attainders. 
Patents  given  them  during  good  he- 
ur  by  Charles  1.,  574.  Four  displaced 
HIPS  II.  preparatory  to  trvins  the  case  of 
.Iward  Hales,  765.  Reflection  on  the 
tor  Ihe  auHmentalion  of  their  salaries, 
I'tnceedinss  on  the  bill  for  augmenting 


;dari 


,  12(1 


:  </  God,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  what. 


Jj/liu.r  II.,  Pope,  V 
league   witli    the 

DeXres  war  ajt 
Interdicts  the  co 


;  character,  287.     Jo 


vdence,  revival  of  the  R 
ises  over  those  modes  w 
al,    261.     Why    it   did    not    becomi 

:ipal  I;  ."..._ 


thy    It 

(  ETngla..    .      . 

iiuisiied  by  fine 


s,  803. 


ary    to   the 


of,  at  the 

n  ..  iiwealth,  651.  note. 

J"^''    I  iMj.  li  ]■.   Ill  nt  war  lost,  1281. 
Jusnce  of  peace,  the  first  institution  of  that  office, 

156. 
Jwtices  of  the  peace,  leflections  on,  1126.  1130, 

note.  1159.  I270. 
Jvsiiciary,f:h%ttU_  that  office  when  abolished,  J57. 
Jmtifying  proofs  published  by  authority  ; 

lin,  H78.  1179.     y  

Justinian's  Pa^idecti,   th 

how  far  advantageous 

policy,  261, 


larks  on  them,  1179- 

iilental  finding  of. 


IS,  568.     Attends  Charles  I. 


Keating,  Judge,  dismissed  from  tlie  Irish  coun- 
cil-board. 831. 

Ktene.  Sir  Benjamin,  his  negoriations  at  Madrid, 
1119.  1U7.    His  memorial  there,  1156. 


death  there,  ib.noit. 

,  Major,  siimalizes  himself  at  Eybath,  1338. 

,  Mr.  ordered  to  quit  Vienna,  1211. 

Kelly,  Uev.  George,  taken  into  custody  for  fa- 
vouring the  pretender,  1023.  Billof  [jainsand 
penalties  against  him.  1024. 

Kempenfelt,  Captain,  brings  a  reinforcement  to 


Kent,  history  of  the  Saxun  kingdom  of,  7. 

:,  Earl  of.  brother  to  Edward  II.,  eneases 

with  Queen  Isabella  in  a  conspiiacy  against 
his  brother.  164.  Pursues  Edwanl  to  Bristol, 
ib.  Is  insnared  by  the  arts  of  Mortimer,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  169. 

,  maid  of.    See  Barton,  Elizabeth. 

Rentish  petition,  913. 

Keppel,  Commodore,  sent  to  demand  satisfaction 
of  the  Alyeriiies.  II 14.  Assists  hi  concluding 
a  treaty  with  Iripoli  and  I  unis.  I127.  De- 
pursuit  of  a  French  man  of  war. 


attempt  upon  Cape  Coast 
engagement  with  three  Brit- 


1192. 
Kersin,  M.    d( 

castle,  1197. 

ish  men  of  war,  I22y. 
Ket,  a  tanner,  excites  and  heads  an  insurrection 

in  Norfolk  against  entlosuies,  365.     Is  delcat- 

ed  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  executed, 

Keienhuller,  Count,  his  proceedings  in  Bavaria, 

1073.  Reinforces  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 

1074.  Concludes  a  convention    between    the 
emperor  and  Hungarv.  107«. 

Kidd,  Captain,  his  expedition,  902.      Executed, 
9tl. 


iide  deputy  of  Ireland  undei 


Kildare,  Earl  of. 

the  Duke  of  Richmond.  319.  

ind  dies  in  prison,  ib. 


for  his 
His  son,  with  five  uncles,  executed  for  joining 
Ihe  Irish  rebels,  t^. 
A'/Wffn?/y.  council  of.  a  cessation  agreed  with,  by 
■      Karl  of  Ormond,601.     Glamorgan's 


wilh.' 615.     ConoUnfe 
and  enuaijes  to  assist  I    . 
Kilmarnock,  Bo_>d.  Earl  of.  j> 


ilh  On 


young  Che- 
1091.    laken  prisoner.  1094.     Arid  sent 
to  London.  1095.     Tried,  1096.    And  behead- 
ed, ib. 
Kihyth,  battle  of.  between  the  Earl  of  Moutrose 

Hod  Ihe  covenanters. 614. 
Kimbohon,  Lorrf.  takes  part  with  the  Commons, 
in  their  disputes  with  Charles  L,  583.      Is  im- 
peached by  the  kimi,  58J 


^iUi 


.  794.     "Na 

people,  795.      Heard  c 


r  |>f^h.s  pow 


Kxtent  ot  his  powerat  tlie  time  of  Henry  VII 
C8?. 
Kivii.  Pr.  rinses  tlie  reremniiy  of  ll.e  inslalliitic 
ofllie  li«il  of  Weslmoieland  at  Oxford,  with  i 
elegant  nration.  1277. 


,  Captai 


KirtgsUt/t  Ue 

Kingittm,  in  Jamaica,  contentions  coDceming  it 

and  Sp»nisirlown,  1187. 
Kmmul,  Hay,  Earl  of,  taken  into  custody,  ln02. 
,  sent  ambassador  to   Por 


ander  of  the  castle  ol 
Kdinl.urcli,  declares  for  Queen  Mary,  J.15.  Is 
reduced    by   Ihe  English,  and  executed  by  his 

Kirie.  y.'loiiei,  his  savage  cruelty  after  the  battle 
of  Sedemnor,  762. 

,  ficneral,  sent  to  the  relief  of  London- 
derry, 812.    Which  he  effect! 

Ktrk-pnfftcfc.  the  crest  and  mo 


of  IhaCfai 
proceedings   in 


Knight.  Sir  John,  his  speech  asninst  (h«  natura- 

lixHiioQ  of  t'ureignei-s  burnt  Dy  the  haugmiiii, 

8|0.  .     . 

• .  ntstiirr  ofthe  South  5«a  company,  seued. 

but  inNk«&  his  escape,  u^i. 

■ .  Captain,  his  success.  IC78. 

Knisktt,  formerly  distinstiisheil  in  battle  only  by 

the  rnsttiiison  tltt^ir  shivMs.  104. 
KHiffkti'/efs,  the  number  of  those  establislietl  by 

\V  illiam  the  Conqueror,  49-     How  llie  number 

decreased,  it. 
KHiffkti  y  shitei,  to  assist  in  parliRiiient.  when 

tliev  first  besttO  to  beappointei),  lC<i.    See  Com- 

Km-/tts,  Sir  Robert,  invades  Fntnce  from  Calais, 

but  is  (lefeale*i  by  Du  Guesclin.  19M. 
Km'/n*,  lirtilt-nHnt,  hisbraverv  an.i  death.  13C8. 
KnowI.^.  A.1.nir.il.    his   oper^tioi.^   in    llie   Wrst 


to  a'Vicm'^  ''I'n  "i  V^V,  lA.  11<-  is  tntruslfd 
uiilt  the  demolition  ot  the  works  at  Aix.  lA. 
He  ol'jrcts  Mirxinst  attempting  Fort  touras,  i*. 
Knot,  .loliii.  the  bcots  reformer,  remarks  ou  his 
acouiiU  of  the  murder  of  Cartlinal  Beaton, 
.S38.  twte.     Arrives  in  Scotland  trom  Geneva, 

396  Inspires  the  people  with  zeal  against 
p^il^TV.  i3.  Riut  thereupon.  lA.  Becomes 
rhief  director  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Loid, 

397  Instigates  the  people  and  preachers  to 
insult  Ouefn  Maiy  on  her  arrival,  for  her  ad- 
herence to  the  catholic  religion.  401.  His  in- 
solent speeches  to  Mary  on  tier  kintf  overtures 
to  him,  lA.  Defends  the  outrajies  comnmied 
in  the  queen's  chapel,  4l«.  Insults  l^rd 
Darnley  on  his  marriage  with  ^^lary.  4t»9. 

Konigseg,  Count,  assists  the  grand  duke  in  de- 
feat m«  the  lurks,  1058.  Defeated  at  Reich- 
ent^rg.  W02. 

Kynatloity  Corbet,  Esq.  absconds,  1003. 


Labour,  the  price  of,  attempted  in  vam  to  he  re- 
duced by  parliament,  in  the  rei^n  ot  Edward 
Ill..l9,'j.  And  commodities,  remarks  "n  the 
comparative  prices  of,  at  the  lime  of  Henry 
VII..  and  now.  C&4. 

Laei,  Itoger  »le,  constable  of  Chester,  his  gallant 
defence  of  Chateau  GailUrd.  for  John  against 
Philipof  Trance,  10?.  His  generous  treatment 
by  Philip,  when  the  place  was  taken,  ib. 

La  Corne,  M,  his  proceedings  m  Norlh  America, 
1137. 

Lacy.  Genpral,  conducts  an  Anstriac  army 
into  Bn«n.ler.bur?h,  1346.  And  takes  posses- 
sion of  Berlin.  lA. 

Laforty,  Captain,  his  bravery  at  Louisbourg, 
1238 

Lake.  Bishop  of  Chichester,  refuses  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  825.  B.'J?. 
His  death. 8.(7 

Lal/y.  O 


Tb.    Cm 
Which  h 


_  1  the  Pjtst  Indies.  1241. 
.  David,  1242.  And  Cuddalore. 
rries  in  an  attempt  upon  theKiiig 
apitai,  I'A- 


;e   of    Madras.   1296. 
forced  to  relinquish.  1297. 
no  M.de  Learet.  iA..«<j«.     " 
iccessful    attempt    on    C'lnjev 


ith  M.  D"  Apche  to  the  islan.l  of  Mau- 
ritius. 1299.  Takes  Syrinaham,  1300.  Reco- 
vers Conjeveram.  but  is  oblised  to  abandon 
it.  ib.  Itoulfd  by  Colonel  Coote  at  WanHe- 
wash,  lA.  Retreats  to  Fondicherry.  lA.  His 
letter  to  M.  Raymond,  1318.  note. 
Lambert,  3  schoolmaster,    controverts  the  real 

Fresence.  334.  Is  accused,  and  appeals  to 
lenry  VIII.,  lA.  Kenrv  enters  into  a  formal 
disputation  with  him.  335.  Is  silenced  and 
sentenced  as  a  heretic,  lA.  Is  burnt  with  great 
cruelty.  lA. 

,  is  disappointed  of  the  lieutenancy  of 

Ireland,  by  the  intrigues  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
637.  Follows  Charles  1 1.  out  of  Scotland  into 
Eneland.  6t4.  Battle  of  Worcester,  lA.  C 
ell   appointed    protector  by  his 


title 


.652. 

motion    for  Jtivlna  Cromwell  the 

king,  660.      Is  deprived  of  his  • 


.  _  pension,  661.     En- 

ffanes  in  the  cabal  of  Wallingford-house.  666. 
Suppresses  an  insurrection  of  royalists,  and 
takes  Sir  George  Booth  prisoner.  667.  Forms 
an  association  among  the  officers  against  the 
parliament.  lA.  Is  cashiered,  ib.  Expels  the 
partiMmeiit,  lA.  Establishes  the 
afety.  I*.     Marches  north;        ' 


*Vi9. 


o  meet  Monk, 
.  itted  to  the  Tower,  670.  Escapes, 
aken  by  Ingoldsby,  lA.     Is  exrept- 


678. 


Ill  the  act  of  indL     _    , 
Is  tried,  684.    Is  reprieved,  andcontined 
Guernsey,  685. 


r  John,  taken  into  custody.  \(*2Q. 

Lambeni.  Mnrquis  de,  minister  from  Lorraine, 
forbirl  the  court.  996. 

Lambeth,  a  council  summoned  there  by  Anselm 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  inquire  into  the 
lawfulness  of  Matilda's  marrying  Henry  I., 
63. 

Laneaihire  plot,  852.  R73.  874.    Tumult  in.  126.X 

Lancaiter,  E'lmond.  Ivirl  of,  srnt  by  F^lward  I. 
to  accommodate  differences  with  Philip,  Kine 
of  France.  144.  Makes  an  unsuccesslul  attack 
upon  Guienne,  149.     Dies.  lA. 

.    Uiomas,  Tarl  of.  hU  character,  opu- 

.ence.  and  power.  15<».  Heads  a  ronfedt-racy 
of  barons  aaainst  Piers  Ga^a3lon,  i*.  Comes 
lo  parliament  with  ap  amird  retinue,  and  de- 
mand} the  t>ant5hmeot  of  Gavaston,    lA.     Js 

36 


INDEX. 

made  hereditary  steward,  lA.  Forms  another 
confederacy  aaainstGavaston.  l6o.  Raisesan 
armv  against  the  king.  ib.  Puts  Gavaston  to 
deat)i,  lA.  Insists  on  a  renewal  of  the  ordin- 
ances after  the  defeat  of  Bannockburn,  161. 
Combines  with  the  ban»ns  to  ruin  the  Despen- 
,  lt»2.  Opposes  the  king  with  mu  armv,  lA. 
.  _  .  ^  i.g^y  Harcla,  and  exe- 
r.  lA. 


s  defea 


/-■■ 


^^^ ^ ispccted    of  fa- 

"oiirinathe  ^.iiis.  "  'lO  is  theretore  taken  out  of 
his  hands.  lf»5.     Is  appointed  guardian  to  the 


created  Duke  of  Ijincaster,  188.  Endeavours 
an  accommodation  between  Edward  and  John 
of  France,  his  prisoner,  lA. 
,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of,  son  to  Ed- 
ward HI.,  accompanies  his  brother  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Castile,  190.  Marries  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Duke  of.  f'A.  K-spouses  tor  his 
second  wife  the  daughter  of  Peter,  King  of 
Castile,  191.  His  army  in  France  harassed 
and    destroyed.    192. 


Richard  IT,  196.     Consequ 


_  .  I  Castile, 
essful  attempts  in  Brit.*uy, 
tthe  Savoy_  burnt  by  the 


Dies.  201.     Succeeded  by  hii 
Hereford,  i*.    See  Hereford. 

-,  Henry    Duke  of.  his  character,  204. 


Comes  overon  the  embarkation  of  Itichard  1 1 
fot  Ireland,  lA.  Increase  of  his  army,  i 
Seizes  Bristol,  and  executes  some  of  Ricbarf 
ministers  without  trial,  lA.  Obtains  possessi^ 
of  the  kins's  person,  and  assembles  a  parli 


206. 


1  his  I 


ime.t'A.    Pn 


deposition, 
■      Reflec- 
Calls 
ihority,  lA.    See 

.  from 


uccessful  capti 
pedition  to  Brazil,  474. 
eet  htted  out  by  the  East 


the  Spaniards,  and  t 

Commands  the  first 

India  coiiujany.808. 
Laftd.   See  J-rwrfa/svstem. 
Landais,  Peter,  a  c'orrupt  minister  of  the  Doke 

of  Britany,  bribed  by  Edward  IV 


r  up  Henry  Earl  of 
monrl.  258  Enters  into  a  neaoiiation 
Richard  III,  to  betray  Richmond.  259. 
to  death  by  the  nobles  of  Britany.  268. 


^d  to  abandon  it  by  the  i 


Pit 


Laru,do,i,  Cii^Jlrtiii.  his  bravery.  1229. 

Langhorne,  his  trial  for  the  popish  plot.  "37. 

Lang-side,  battle  of,  between  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Murray  the  resent,  418. 

Langtouy  Cardinal,  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Re-inald  and  John  de  Gray,  109. 
Rejects  King  John's  proposal  towards  an  ac- 
commodation. 111.  Returns  to  England,  and 
receives  the  king's  submission,  112.  His  cha- 
.  113.    Stimulates  the  bi 


of  excommunication  against  the  baruns,  116. 
Is  cited  to  Rome  anil  suspendetl,  lA. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  besieges  the  casllf  of  Edin- 
burgh. 830.  His  pr">£ress  in  Ireland.  841. 
Killed  at  Steenkerke.  858. 

Lansdmmt,  battle  of.  I)etween  the  loyalists  and 
parliamentarians.  595. 

,  Lord,  taken  into  custody,  1003, 


Catharine  Howard  of 
incontinence  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  .341. 
Confirms  his  charge  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  lA. 


;ral.  hi 
moiles    the    Prussi. 
Olmutz.  1249. 
Latham,  Capla 
:,  1198. 


the  keys  of  Cbander- 


Latimer,  Bishop,  resigns  his  bishopric  on 
passing  the  law  of  six  articles,  and  is 
priwined,  336.    Is  again  imprisoned  on  the 


.376.  Is  burnt  for  heresy  with  Bishop 
Ridley.  383. 

Latin  tongue  laid  aside  in  law  pioteedmgs.  1019. 

Lalion,  Mr.  the  indignities  offered  to  him  at 
Morocco.  1114. 

Land,  Bishop  of  tendon,  his  character.  544. 
Introduces  new  ceremonies  into  the  church,  lA. 
Is  offered  a  cardinal's  hat.  545.  Becomes 
odious  lo  the  puritans.  lA.  His  behaviour  in 
the  consecraliou  of  St.  Catharines  church,  lA. 
Introduces  pictures  into  churches,  lA,  Kxalts 
the  reeal  authonty.  546.  Is  made  Arclibish*>p 
of  Canterbury,  548.  His  unarateful  prosecu- 
tion of  William.  Bishop  of  lincoln.550  Is 
attacked  by  the  populace  in  Ijimbeth  palace. 


committed  to  custody,  lA.  Istried.609.  And 
executed,  lA.  Ketruspect  of  bis  conduct  and 
chiiracter,  lA.  610.  nott. 
Lafiderdtiie,  Dukeof.dissuades  t:harles  11.  from 
ri^forous  measures  towards  Scotland,  6KI. 
Persuatles  the  kiii»  to  admit  presbylrry  then*, 
lA.  Obstructs  the  union  of  the  two  kiiig<loiiis, 
intended  by  the  king.  700.  Is  one  of  tht:  cabal 
ministry,  7oi.  His  character,  lA.  His  being 
employeil,  voted  a  tirievance  by  the  House  of 

rtiameut, '. ,..     . 

otland,  ib.  His  violent  and 
arbitrary  admini>tration.  ib.  His  private 
coiKliitt,  ib.  Brinzs  down  highland  clans  to 
raviu;e  the  country  at  free  quarter,  '25.  His 
death.  757.  note. 
Lavdahn,  General,  defeats  a  body  of  Prussians, 
and  joins  the  combined  armies  of  French  and 
iin|>eriaiists,  1214.  Hara-ties  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  his  retreat  from  Olmutz.  1249. 
Atlvaiices  to  the  frontiers  of  Brandenburgh. 


Glatz.   134.3. 

es  the  sieseof  Brestau.  1.344.  Which 
ltd  to  abandon.  lA.  Is  defeated  by 
of  Prussia.    1345.    -Maintains   his 


.  Colonel,  det&ched  to  the  assistance  of 
Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  1142.  I  akcs  ui>on  him 
the  command  of  the  East  India  company's 
troops.    1143.       Believes    Tiruchii-apalh,      * 


-^'••"•»- -l.»ly. 

imperialists  at    ficocca,  3*>2. 
>f  Ba\onne,  attacked  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  3t>4. 

La-^,  the  first  written  code  of.  in  Eneland.  9. 

.  the  study  of,  anciently  confined  to   the 

clergy,  7y8.  ,        _.       ^  ■ 

,  civil,  the  earlv  reception  and  study  of.  in 

our  universities.  261.  Motives  for  its  recej)- 
tion.  lA.  Why  it  did  not  obtain  to  be  the  mu- 
nicipal taw  of  F.osland,  I'A. 

.  the  common,  first  rise  of.  21. 

.  criminal,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  view 

of.  79(\  ,      . 

.  feudal,  the  origin  of.  traced,  793.  Its  in- 
troduction to  England,  794.  The  feudal  go* 
^elnlnr^t  in  Tnclxnd  delineated,  lA. 

.  Mr.  the  projector,  disputes  about.  1022. 

ifla/f«.  sir  Pairickj  quits  England,  9<^4. 

Latcs  and  proclamations,  difference  of,  explain- 
ed. 502.  ^        ^    _ 

Layer,  M  r.  Christopher,  committed  to  the  1  ower 
fnr  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  tlie  pretender, 
1023.     1  ried  and  executed.  1024. 
Leagve,    catholic,    (oimed    in_  France,    by    the 


Dukeof  Guis 


inst  the  Ilugonots.  437-    Is 

vived,  449.    Is  headed  by  the  Duke  of  May- 
ice  on  the  death  ot  Guise.  470.     Declines  on 
e  conversion  of  Henry  I  V.,  473. 
—    and    covenant,    solemn,   is    framed    at 
Edinburgh,    at  the  persuasion  of  Sir  Henry 


.600.     Is 


ment,  ib. 


ived  by  the  English  parlii: 


Lealce,  Sir  John,  defeats  De  Pointis,  and  re- 
lieves Gibraltar.  946.  Relieves  Barcelona. 
951.  Bombards  CagliHri,  and  assistsin  the  re- 
duction of  Minorca.  965. 

Learning,  the  decline  of,  from  the  Augustan  aee 
to  the  asesof  monkish  barbarism  traced.  260. 
When  the  lowest  point  of  depression  may  be 
dated,  lA.  Gradual  recovery  of,  lA.  Circum- 
stances  which  tended  to  the  revival  and  ad- 
vancement of,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  285. 
1  he  state  of.  in  Queen  Klizabetirs  reign,  479. 
Remarks  on  the  state  of,  in  Greece.  819.  Ac- 
count of  the  revival  of,  in  Europe,  tb.  In  Eng- 
land, ib.    Persons  eminent  for,  I^'>1. 

Ue,  Commodore,  his  inactivity,  1099- 

.  Dr.,  his  character,  1106.    He  opposes  the 

court  measures  in  the  Westminster  election, 

Z^frfj.  Thomas  Osborne.  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
created  Duke  of.  871.  note.  Impeached  for 
(corruption.  875.  Substance  of  his  speech  at 
Sacheverels  trial.  972. 

.  riot  at.  U33. 

f^euard  hlaudi.    Sec  West  Indies. 

Legates  a  latere,  their  power  and  ofnce  de- 
scribed. 68.  note. 

Legatine  court,  erected  by  Cardinal  Wolwy, 
^^6.    Its  oppressions  checked,  297- 

Legoc,  Commodore,  intercepts   "" 

ships,  iia-i. 

,  Hon.   Henrr.  appointed  chancellor  of 

the  exchequer.  1139.  He  opposes  a  clause  m 
favour  of  Hanover.  1157-  Is  divested  ot  his 
office,  lA.  To  which  h*  is  restored,  1191.  He 
is  commanded  lo  resign.  lA.  Receives  honour- 
«ble  testimonies  of  the  people's  approbation, 
»A.     Beplaced  in  the  offices  of  chai     "-    -' 


eral    French 


chequer  and 

Ugi^elU.  a  Moorish  king,  some  account  of,  1236, 
12.37.  i:4n.  . 

legitimacy  of  birth,  disputes  between  the  civil 
and   ecclesiastical   courts  concerning,   in   the 


INDEX. 


reigD  of  Henry  III..  135.    Memorable  reply 
of  tbe  barous  to  Ibe  prelates  oq  '"  ' 


Aedes  to  retire  t 


.  Earl  of,  his 

trates  the  confvienc* 

Engtand,  anil  Lewis 

ViMies  Suffolk,  I*.    Taken  prisoner  by  Kichard 

de  Lucy.  ;{uardiaii  ot  tlie  kiDt^ilom.  i6. 

,  Robert,  Earl  of,  takes  the  command  of 

Jlotien  oil  his  return  Irom  thecrusrtde,  and  re- 
pulses the  attack  of  Philip  of  France  on  that 
city,  101. 

,  Simon  de  Mountfort,  Earl  of,  his  his- 
tory, 123.  Marries  llie  sister  of  Henry  III., 
widow  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  lA.  His 
disputes  with  the  kin^,  ICo.  Joins  with  the 
barons  against  birn.  id.  Enters  into  a  conte- 
deritcy  with  Ihem,  li.  Is  pUctd  at  the  liead  -jf 
the  council  of  twenty  tiKir.  chusen  by   the   par- 


t6.      Ill 


He 


pro 


a  the 
Pro- 


Henry  refers  the  differences 


Lewis  IX  .    _ 
between  tbem  to  Maru; 
1S9.    Confederates  with  otbei 
Henry.  ,&.  He  leagues  with  Le 


with  the  kmg,  t6.  His  s 


the  trade  ot  the  nation,  and  t 
ib.  Is  menaced  with  excommunicaiion,  whict 
he  braves  and  defeats.  132.  Calls  a  parlMtnent 
forms  a  House  of  Commons,  and  appoint; 
members  lo  be  sent  by  the  boroughs,  ib.  Ke 
tIectiODS  on  this  memorable  event,  tb.  Em 
ploys  this  parliament  lo  crush  his  i 
His  n  -  " 


i  treatment  of  Prince  E^lward, 


■als.  ib. 
1  he  de- 


tained in  custody,  ib.  Edward  escapes  (roin 
him.  13.1.  His  sun  Simon  defeated  bv  Prince 
Edward,  tb.  Himself  defeated  and  killed  at 
Evesham  by  Edward,  133.  Review  of  Ins 
cliaracter  and  conduct,  ib.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren banished,  134.  His  sons  assassinate  their 
cousin  Henry  d'Almaine  at  Viterbo.  ib. 

,  Lord  Robert  Dudley  created  Earl  of, 

and   proposed  as  a  husbaud  by  Uueen  Eltza- 


)  her  lor  a  hu^b.-i 


onus  an  a-socialioii  oi  touitieis  for  the  pro- 
■ction  ut  the  queen  against  all  violence  or  ton- 
airacy.  -1^"-  Commands  the  forces  sent  over 
>  the  Lnited  Provinces.  450.  His  transactions 
lere.  i'^.  Returns  to  England,  451.  Advises 
le  poisoning  of  Queen  Mary.  454.  Retuin.s 
to  Holland,  where  his  conduct  is  complained 


the  Spanish  .    _      _        .  -._.    

of  his  magniHcent  manner  of  living,  BIO. 
Leigh,  Mr.,  high-bailiff',  his  proceedings  at  the 

WestmiDSter  election,  1118.  11G2. 
Leighion,  is  severely  sentenced  in  the  slar-cham- 

her,  for  libelling    the  kin°    aud  queen,    5t7. 

Kecovers  his  liberty  aud  obtains  damages.  565. 
Leipste,    battle  of.  between  Gustavus,  King  of 

Sweden,    and   the    imperial     General    lilly, 

543.    I  aken  possession  of  by  Prince  FerdinanJ 
ick,  1175^  It  is  subjected  to^militar^ 


of  Bruns'  ._ 

execution  by  the  Prussians,'  1C14. 
undertaken  id  vain  by  the  army  of  France  and 
the  empire,  tb.  Subjected  atjain  to  military 
execution.  1243.  Invested  by  the  Prince  of 
Deux  Poofs,  1252.  '1  he  siege  of  it  raised. 
K5^.  It  is  grievously  oppressed  by  the  King 
of  Prussia.  1254.  Reduced  by  the  army  ot  the 
empire.  1307.  Retaken  by  the  Prussians,  tb. 
Jterovered  by  the  imperialists  and  Austrians. 
134*).    Possessed  by  the  Prussians.  1347- 

Leuh,  19  fortitied  by  the  Itegent  of  Scotland,  397. 
Is  reduced  by  the  English,  398.  Is  fortified 
Willi  great  zeal  by  tbe  covenanters,  535. 

I.nidiict.C'A^X. 


Jowager  of  Scot- 
44.     Entertains  hopes  of  marrying  llie 
lowager.  315.   Patronizes  the  piotestant 
nierest  in  Scotland,  ib.    Applies  to  £ngh 


tor 


ib.       is 


-,    forced    by    Arran  lo 
fly  to  England,  and  marries  Henry's  mete, 
;i46.     Is  invited  to  Scotland  with  his  son.  Lord 
"     niey.  409.  Implores  justice  for  the  murder 
■■"      Is  cited  to  make    good    his 


of  bis 


charge  on  Bothwell,  ib.  Protests  against  the 
precipitate  trial  of  Bothwell,  who  is  acquitted, 
414.  Claims  tlie  regency,  as  grandfather  tu 
the  young  king,  James  VI.,  417.  Appears  be- 
fore the  commissioners  at  Hampton -court,  to 
implore  vengeance  for  the  munier  of  his  son, 
420.  Is  chosen  lieutenant  or  governor  of  ^lcot- 
land,  on  tbe  death  ot  Murray,  427.  Is  made 
regent  by  llizabeth's  allowance,  ib.  Delivers 
up  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  Elizabeth, 
43).  Is  seized,  und  put  to  death,  by  Uueen 
Mary's  party.  4.35. 

i««<>x.  Count  d'Aubignv,  created  Earl  of,  441. 
Causes  the  Earl  of  A'lorton  to  be  tried  and 
executed,  tb.  The  king  taken  nut  of  his 
hands  by  ai>  association  ot  nobility,  444. 
Retires  to  Fiance,  where  he  dies,  445.  'Ihe 
kindness  of  James  to  his  family,  tb. 

Ltnr,  the  fast  of,  established  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent.  y. 

Leuthal,  is  chosen  speaker  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, 562.  His  answer  lo  the  king's  pergonal 
inquiry  alter  the  five  members,  584.  Goes  to 
Hounslow  heath,  with  the  speaker  of  Ihe 
House  of  Lords,  to  desire  protection  from  the 
army.6':3.  Is  reinstated,  lA.  Is  ch«.sen  speaker 
parliament    under    the    proi 


Re 


pU. 


the  lon^  parija 
from  going  to  parliament  by    L 
puts  an  end  to  it,  607.     Continu 
Its  second  restoration,  670. 
U  Hopital,  Chanciiiior  of  France, 


s  speaker  at 
lis  pleas  to 


France,  and  ail 


•  adhe 


Lewii 
to  the 


lakes  off  the 
Lewis.  292.  His  motives  to  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences,  30i).  Kemarks  on  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  ib.  Ihe  produce  trom  the  sale  of, 
how  applied  by  him.  ib.  Bestows  the  title  of 
Defetider  of  the  Faith  on  Heary  VIII.,  301. 


icc/ric,  DukeofMe 

son  of  Earl  Godw 

Leolf,  the  robber,  kills  K 


,  his  contest  with  Harold, 
17. 

Edmund  at  a  feast. 


Leopold.  Archduke  of  Austria,  arrests  Richard 
1.  of  England,  in  his  return  from  Palestine, 
101. 

,  Emperor  of  Germany,  enters  into  the 

alliance  against  France.  IS28.  1  he  success  of 
his  arms  against  tbe  French  and  lurks,  836. 
His  son  Joseph  elected  King  ot  the  Romans, 
845.  Ihe  progress  of  his  arms  against  tlie 
Turks,  850.  lieaty  of  alliance  between  him. 
England,  and  Holland,  914.  NV'ith  Savoy, 
932.     His  death.  944. 

Lesley,  Norman,  sod  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
distinguishes  himself  at  the  battle  of  Aucram, 
347. 

,    Bishop  of  Ross,  is  appointed  by  Mary 


nd    Murray    the 
reply  to  Murray's  allef 
rt,  420.    He  and  his  ass< 
feience,421.  Elizabeth"; 
omplains  to  the  Fnglisli  ,   __. 
I    of  their    insincerity    toward    Mary,    428. 
ages  in  Ihe  Duke  of  Kortolk's  conspiracy, 
Is  imprisoned,  431, 


4iy.  Refnse' 
at  Hampmn- 
break  up  the 


433, 


reply 


'.  Daiid,  defeats  the  Eail  of  Montrose  at 

Philip-haueh  in  the  forest,  615.  Commands  the 
Scots  army  against  Oliver  Croinwell,  642. 
Follows  Cromwell  in  his  retreat  to  Dunbar, 
643.  Is  ordered  to  attack  Cromwell,  and  is 
defeated,  tb. 

Leslie,  Captain,  assists  iu  the  reduction  of  Gua- 
daloupe.  1285. 

Lestock,  Admiral,  his  conduct  off  Toulon,  1083. 
Commands  an  expedition  to  Brilany,  1098. 

Levant.    See  Turkey. 

Levellers,  their  plan  for  government  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  635. 

Leven,  Lesley  Earl  of,  marches  with  a  Scots 
army  to  die  assistance  of  the  English  parlia- 
—       '  Sir 


ipnt    against    Charles     I..   60O. 


Assists  in  the  defeat  of 
tb.    Marches 


into  the  hands  of  the  army  when  before 
Newark,  61?.  Surrenders  the  king  to  tbe  par- 
liamentary commissioners,  618. 
— ; ,  Earl  of,  appointed  general  by  the  Scot- 
tish convention,  K29.  Laid  aside  from  the 
ministry,  928.     Prepares  against  the    French 

Leving,iiiT  liichard,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
902. 

Levis,  Chevalier  de,  undertakes  Ihe  sieee  of 
Quebec,  1331.  Worsts  General  Murray  there, 
ib.  Bitt  is  obliged  by  him  to  abamlon  the 
siege  with  precipitation,  1.332. 

Levison,  Sir  Richard,  commands  a  fleet  in  an 
expedition  lo  the  c«asts  of  Spain,  489.  Attacks 
the  harbour  of  Cerimbra,  and  takes  a  rich 
carrack  there,  i*. 

Lewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  applies  In  Henry 
III.  for  protection  against  his  rebellious  snn 
Griffin.  129.  Henews  bis  hostilities  on  the 
death  of  Griffin,  ib.  Is  succeeded  by  Griftin's 
son  Lewellyn.  ib. 

,  son  to  Griffin,  succeeds  his  grandfather 

in  the  principality  of  Wales,  129.    Renews  Uie 


doned,  but  cabals  with  the  barons  again.  l.Si 
Js  summoned  by  Edward  1.  to  renew  his 
homage,  ib.  Is  subtlued  hy  Edward  on  his 
non-compliance,  ib.  Is  »ieleaied  anil  killed  by 
Mortimer  on  occasion  of  new  disputes  i.ty 
His  brother  David  tried  as  a  tiauur  aud  exe- 
cuted, tb. 

i-ea-w.  battle  of,  between  Henry  III.  and  his 
barons,  headed  by  the  Eai  1  ot  Leicester  131 
tiealy  called  the  Mt.-e  ot,  tb. 

Lewis  the  Gross.  King  or  1- ranee,  dislurhs  Nor- 
mandy, 67.  Endeavours  lo  restuie  William, 
son  ot  Duke  Robert,  ib.  Defeated  by  Henry 
I .,  lb.  W  as  the  first  establisher  of  corporations, 
and  with  what  view, 797. 

Nil.  King  of  trance,  betrothes  his  sister 

Constanlia  to  Eustace,  eUlest  son  of  Stephen 
King  of  f  ngland,  71.  Dn  01  <  es  Eleanor  heiress 
ot  GuieDne,73.  Affianceshis  daughter  Mar- 
garet to  Henry  eldest  s  n  of  Henry  II.  of 
England,  76.  Anecdotes  of  a  conference  be- 
tween him  and  Henry  II.  in  relation  to 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  8.3.  Dis- 
gusted at  his  ilauyhler  Margaret  not  being 
crowned  wnh  Prince  Heniy.  84.  Exhorts  the 
Pope  to  extommunicale  King  Henry,  85. 
Encourages  the  revolt  of  Prince  Henry  against 
his  father,  89.  Besieges  Vernouil,  in  lonjunc- 
tion  with  Prime  Henry,  li.  His  fraudulent 
beha\iour  to  King  Henry  here,  ib.  Has  a  con- 
ference with  Henry,  yu.  Disappointed  in 
another  Ireacheious  scheme  against  Koiien. 
91.  Deceives  Heniy  again,  tb.  Peace  con- 
cluded between  him  ami  Henry,  i A.  becomes 
superstitious,  and  makes  a  pilgrimage  to 
Becket's  shrine,  92. 

,  eldest  son  of  Philip  of  France,  married 

to  Blanche  of  Castile,  niece  of  John,  King  of 
England,  h5.  Ihe  Barons  of  England  offer 
him  the  kingdom,  116.  Arrives  in  England 
with  an  army,  II7.  Loses  his  influence  amoug 
the  English  barons  by  his  imprudence,  ib.  '1  he 
barons  who  adhere  lo  him  excommunicated 
bv  tlie  Pope's  legate.  It9.  l  hey  desert  him, 
ib.  l  he  city  of  Lincoln  taken  from  him  by  tiie 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  ib.  I  he  French  Heel  coming 
to  his  assislance,  defeated  bv  the  tjiglish,  ib. 
Concludes  a  peace  with  Pembroke,  and  hoks 
back  to  France,  tb.  Succeeds  his  father  Philip 
in  the  kingdom  of  France,  120. 

Vlll., invades  Poictou.and  takes  Roch 

elle,  120. 

•  IX.,  of  France,  his  character,  ICB.     His 

conduct  towards  the  English,  ib.  Obtains  a 
cession  of  Normandy  tiom  Henry  111.,  lA. 
Henry  refers  the  difterences  between  him  and 


XI.  King  of  France,  his  character  and 

mbitions  views,  240.  Piutects  the  Earl  of 
Varwick.  247.  Leagues  with  him  and  Queea 
",  ib.    Assists  Warwick   with  a  fleet, 


248.  Buys  peace 
during  his  ""  "" 
ib.     Furth. 


I  IV..  at  a  tribute 


during  his  life. 251.    lutei 

'      '■  raiisactions   between  tliem,    ib'. 

en  Margaret,  252.     Reflections 

toward  Ihe  Duke  of  Burgundy 

IM  .  i/i.     Cmiclude?  a  peace  with 

1.1-  ii.u)-liler  Margaret.  268. 

the  duchy  of  Mi- 
-..^.■eii  1  ^nlinaml     ■■■••- 

-    -iing    Naples.   28(.. 

him,  tb.  Joins  in  a  league  asa: 
tians,  287.  His  nephew  Gaston  de  Foix  de- 
feats the  Spanish  and  pa|)al  armies,  but  is 
killed.  288.  Loses  his  conquests  in  Italy, 289. 
Excommunicated  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  ib.  Sends 
lelief  to  ieioiiane,  besieged  by  Henry  Vlll., 
e<Jl.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  and 
olfers  his  daughter  tor  one  of  his  grandsons, 
*:9^.  Empowers  the  Duke  de  Longneville. 
prisoner  in  England,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Henry.  293.  Mipniales  lo  pay  the  arrears  of 
the  pension  due  to  England,  tb.  Marries 
Henry's  sister,  and  dies  quickly  after,  tb. 

A  IV.  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Fiance,  an 

infant.  655.  Meets  Philip  of  Spain  at  the 
Pyrenees,  and  espouses  bis  daughter,  6fi8. 
Joins  the  Dutch  in  the  war  with  England,  690. 


INDEX. 


hiforms   Jam«  of   ihe   Prince    of   Oranire's 
icliftnrs.774.     Keceiv^s  Jjiin«  kiivHy  on  his 
at.(iii.iiion,  ;"8.    His  great  regard  tor  litera- 
t(iro.7K4. 
Lt'^it,  Dr..  a  Welch  pliysician.  employed  to  ne- 

gociale  u  marriase between  the  I'limess  Kliztt- 
eth.  dHufihterot  Edwttrd  i  V.  and  Henry  E«ri 
of  Richmond,  e5«. 

,  Mftjor.  ailv»ncesa«aiiislthc  Indians.  1^30. 

LeitngtoH,  Lord,  appointed  amba^sndorto^jpiiin, 

Ltfiden  is  hesiegeil  bv  the  Spanianls.  4.'W. 

LiUnj/,  civil,  ihe  revival  or  arts  favourahle  tr). 
e6U  Insliince  showing  the  b*»rons  to  have  bet-n 
sensiMe  of  tids,  i4.  note.  A  r^K'dar  plan  form- 
ed hy  the  Conmions  at  the  commenremeiit  v\ 
the  reign  of  Charles  i.  for  the  establishment 
.  5C7. 


of  the    Lo' 

F.lizabeth. 
and  rniuis 


wdh  KirkaMy  of  Oi 

^la^y,  and  is  supposed  t    ' 

on  the  suppressioD  of  '' 

4S5. 
X.ip«t>s  taken  by  the  Au 
Ltgonier,  Sir  J<ihn,  signalizes  himself 

coux,  KW.      laken  at  Laffeldt.  IIOI. 
,  Captain,  complimented  by  Pri 


prisoned  bv  the  parliament  for  hi 
writings.  fi^8.  Is  acquitted  on  trial  by  the  new 
statuie  of  treasons,  615.  Is  asain  tried  and 
acquitted,  during  the  protectorate,  653. 


Lincoln,  the  city  of.  taken  from  Lewis  by  tlie 
ilarl  of  Pembroke,  119.  Is  taken  for  the  long 
parliament  bv  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  601. 

,  John.  Earl  of,  his  family  ^nd  character, 

Of^T  UMiTt^^  to  th«  court  of  the  Duchess  of 
I's   army, 

headed  there  by  Sir 
reiirnof  Edward  IV.. 
eated  by  the  kinn 


the    iituryy.  554.     Com 

ands   under  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge 
hill.   59.'.     Is  mortally   wounded,  and  takei 


x)S!« 


•I .  lA. 


'.  Mr  ,  taken  into  custody.  934.  His  sen- 
tence and  death,  936. 

,  t  aptain,  mortally  wounded  near  Cher- 

iKjiire,  1^3C. 

Lt^hon.  earthquake  at,  1158. 

Lisle,  Dudley  l^rd,  commands  the  fleet  of 
Henry  VI  ll.  in  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  346. 

.  l^dy.  the  cruel  prosecution  of.  763. 

Litchfield,  I*e.  Earl  ot,  refuses  the  oaths  to  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary.  825.  Proclamation  for  appre- 
hending him.  844.     Eludes  a  search.  856. 

shipwrecked.  1240. 


.811. 


the  : 


of,  : 


Elizabeth's 


Liiursy.  one  framed  by  a  committee  of  bishops 
and  divines.  362.  In  what  respects  it  dittered 
from  the  old  mass  book.  .S63.  Is  revised,  .368. 
Is  authorized  by  parliament^  .syo. 
pressed    by    the    resiorati 


'  of    the' 

J  Mary,  376.     Is  restored  by  Qi 

abeth,  .391.     Is  abolished  by  the  ass 
livines  at  Westminster.  608.     Is  agai 


een  Eli- 
•mhly  of 


,840. 


Lirinffstotte,  Sir  'Ihomas,  defeats  Colonel    Bu- 
i  King 

,  at'thc  head  of  the  Inniskilliners. 

deteais  and  takes  O'Kclly.  &36. 
Lotm,  arbitrarily  exacted  by  Queen    Elizabpth 

from  her  subjectii,  804,  A  Keneral  one  requiied 

t.y  Charles  I..  531.    Persons  confined  tor  re- 

fu-^al,  .'^3';.    Other  oppressions  exercised  against 

the*n.  i&. 
L"hAozi,,/s,  Prince,    his   operations.   1074.   1080. 

H«5.  ,       , 

L-chlrtin  caslle.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  confined 

ih-re,  416.    She  makes  her  escape  from  thence, 

41K. 
tfickt,  lohn.  appointed  a  commissioner  of  trade, 


LockhaTt,  G.  of  Ca 

the  freeholders  ot 
951.  Com^l!^^^*I 
to  the  qurtn.  'I'l*' 


that 


xpio 


.....■■""teiVeis,  207.  Eavoure<l  by  the  Uuke  of 
Lancaster.  COB.  One  burnt  for  heresy,  210. 
Another,  214.  Prosecution  of  Lord  Cobhamas 
their  head",  215.  His  transactions  and  execu- 
tion, 1*  llie  points  of  reformation  aimed  at 
by  them.  I  A.  1  he  doctiines  of  Martin  l.uther 
embraced  by  them,  300.  See  Heresy  and  Re- 
London,  a'tlourishinff  Boman  colony  there, 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  by 
the  Britons,  2.  Burnt  by  the  Danes.  16.  He- 
built  by  Alfred,  19.  Submits  to  William  Duke 
of  Normandy.  44.  The  liiiertiesof,  contirmed. 
but  the  inhabitants  disarmed  by  him.  45.  A 
synod  summoned  there.  52.  Another,  68. 
Charter  granted  to,  by  King  Henry  L,e9.  The 
citizens  summoned  to  a  council  to  recognise 
the  pretensions  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  73. 
Computation  nf  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
at  this  time,  ib.  Revolts  against  Matilda,  ih. 
Massacre  of  Jews  there  at  the  coronation  of 
Kichard  I.,  07-  Its  first  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion, when  granted.  117.  Tumults  excited 
there  in  favour  of  the  barons,  by  Filz-Richard 
the  mayor,  199.  130.  The  citizens  rise  in 
favour  of  Quten  Isabella,  and  murder  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  164.  They  put  Baldoc,  the 
chancellor,  in  Newsate.  and  kill  him  by  bad 
usage,  ib.  Great  destruction  there  by  the 
plague,  181.  John  King  of  France  brought 
prisoner  to,  187.  I's  charter  seized  by  Richard 
II..  201.  I  he  chapter  lauds  of  that  see  seized 
by  Henry  VIII.,  311.  An  insurrection  of 
apprentices  and  others  there,  to  oppose  the 
cncouragins  foreign  artificers,  353.  Queen 
Mary's  title  acknowledged  bv  the  magistrates 
of,  in  opposition  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  .373. 
Twenty  tliousand  die  there  of  the  plague 
brought  from  Havre  de  Grace.  407-  Ihe 
Royal  Exchange  built  by  Sir  Ihomas  Gres- 
ham,  809.  Ihe  number  of  toreigners  m,  at 
this  time.  ib.  Great  plague  there  in  James's 
reien,  -194.  The  number  of  its  inliabitants  at 
this  time,  lA.  Is  the  centre  of  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom,  496.  The  continued 
-_;of  the  eentry  there  discouraged  by 
I.,  811.     He  renews  the  edicts  asainst 

sins   buildings  in.  ib.     Brick    buildings 

-n,  bv  whom  introduced.  816.  Another  playue 
in,  527.  Refuses  a  loan  to  the  king,  531. 
Ship-money  levied  on  it  by  Charles,  ib.  Re- 
fuses another  loan  to  the  king.  360.  Petitions 
for  a  parliament,  ib.  The  treaty  with  the 
Scots  at  Uippon".  adjourned  to,  5til.  Petitions 
for  a  total  alteiHtion  of  clmrch-government,  566. 
The  king  comes  to  the  common  council.  584. 
'1  he  city  petition  parliament,  as  also  the  porters 
and  apprentices,  585.  lakes  part  with  the 
parliament  against  the  kins.oO.).  Its  trained 
bands  join  the  Kail  ■  ,"  V  "•  ■■ .  "'"      S-'iids  tniir 

ordered  out   by    'i'  ;  :    i"  lietfud  it 


the  populace  ohiise  it  to  ji  nii ,  '  M  •-  * y\:-> 

parliament  on  iis  restorati'-ii    '  -       1  ,, 

free  parliament. 671.     Len^bi. ;     '       .  ■ -- 

II.  for  the  Dutch  war.  6t»l  'i-.^'  1  !  >-:  -  ■:. 
6'JO.  Is  burnt,  691.  Goml  eilerts  m  ilns  tnl.t- 
mity,  692.  Disputes  between  the  citizens  and 
Sir  Kobert  Clayton,  lord  ma>or.  about  the 
election  of  sheriffs.  710.    Disputed  bptwpen  the 

citizens  and  Sir  Jolm  Monr  on  rh.-  ■^.m •'■:■,- 

sion.  750.  A  writ  of  in'"  ■  -m  1  Mir,i 
against  the  city,  751-    Coniri  :        i.         -^ 

charter  was  restored,  ib.     I  '  ■  -' 

men,  and  a  deputation  of  ti -'  1 1  ■     :.  u    n- 

cil.  summoned  to  the  convenimn  pariiament. 
"78.    Assurance  company  establislied  at.  Iui8. 

I  wn  earthquakes  at,  1118.  Pestilential  fever 
at  Ihe  sessions  house  of.  ib.  Its  address  to 
GeorgP  II.  nn  the  critical  situation  of  affairs, 

lir«.     Grants  hnniitH-WuvulM.ii.frs.  I'>74.     Us 


Streets,  1317.  And  for  supplying  with  fish. 
A  fire  in  its  neighbourhood,  at  Covent 
rdeo.  n-?!.    Prnc*>e«1ingsof  the  lord  mayor, 

,  con'-ntiiv  'he  Lrnl-p  at  Blackfriars,  132?. 


i:{13 


I^id.'nderr!/.  tlie  lanioiis  ^ege  of,  832,  833. 
l^mgrhamp,  JW^hop  ol   \A\.     See  Ely. 
Lonsbeard.     See  Ittz-Oibf.rt. 
Jj>ngecity,  instances  of.  1277,  note. 
Lonyiiudf .  scheun 


it  at  sea.  1277. 
and  taken  prisoner 
by  Henry  VI 1 1 .  at  the  battle  ot  Spurs,  291-  Ne- 
gbcirttes  a  peace  between  Henry  and  I,ewis,293. 


Ijoncveville,  r>M 


Lonsdale.  Sir  John  I>i«lher   created  \  i 
8K5.       Lord    privy    «al,    900,    note. 
before  the  rebels  at  Peni  ilh.  1O03. 


Lcpat,  Roderigo,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 


Lords,    H"> 


lettliDjT 


Glom.'.iu  .  ^>.u.,.u..ii  .-iy.uu:,t  the  Duke  of 
Koitulk. -Jti;).  Duel  between  them  prevented 
by    the    king.    lA.      Tumults    among. 


rA.  Condemn  the  Duke  of 
■  l.lward  IV.,  253.  Their 
iimI  Wolsey.  313.    Frame 


Their  flattery  to  Crc 

Condemn  Cromwell  without  trial.  lA.  Petition 
the  km-  to  lav   his  marriage   with  Anne   of 

devest. i:.  ti r,.tinn,  3:^9.    '1  he  I,ord 

MoiJKii       I       '  'i>~t  tlie  bill  establishing 

a  cdi i' ii<es  asainst  the  king's 

pro(  l.mi  1]  IJ-,  .(  F.  r.i>s  a  bill  of  attainder 
again.-,!  il..;  lUiki  ui  ,\uilolk,  350.  Lord  Sey- 
mour attainted,  :i6:,  Piiss  asevere  lawagainst 
treason,  which  is  altered  by  the  Commons, 
.370.  Frame  a  poor-bill,  which  is  rejected  by 
the  Commons,  tb.  Are  impatient  to  have  the 
succession  of  the  crown  settled.  412.  Check 
the  Commons,  by  the  queen's  order,  from  de- 
bating on  matters  of  religious  reformation, 
429.  Are  refused  a  conference  desired  with 
the  Commons,  440.  The  Commons  dispute 
with  them  concerning  punctilios,  476.  Jiend  a 
bill  to  the  Commons  tor  entailing  the  crown- 
lands  on  the  kins  and  his  successors,  which  is 
refused.  4')?.  I'lie  number  of  1 -onis  in  the 
House  in  the  reign  of  James  L.  525.  Impeach- 
ment of  the  Farl  of  Bristol  and  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  .•)29.  Procure  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del's liberty.  530.    Remarks  on  their  conduct 


olved,  5V2.  Their  interposi- 
tion witli  the  Commons,  in  the  long  parlia- 
ment, requested    by  tlie  king.  558.    A 

mittee  of.  joined  to  c '  *'  *      " 

appointed    to  sit    du 


>  of  the  Ix)wer  House, 


\  committee  of.  with  one  of 
the  Coinmons,  appointed  to  attend  the  king 
to  Scotland,  ih.  Ihe  Commons  declHte 
an  intention  of  selling  their  authority  aside, 
unless  they  concur  with  them,  582  Ihe 
bishops'  votes  in.  taken  away.  586.  I  he  ma- 
jority of  the  peers  retire  to  the  king  at  York. 
589.  For  those  transactions  wherein  the  re- 
mainder concur  with  the  Commons,  see  Par- 
liament.    Are  obliged  to  pass  the  seltdeuy- 


6'J3.  [{eject  the  vote  of  the  Commons  for 
bringing  the  king  to  a  trial,  630.  The  House 
of.  voted  useless,  dangerous,  and  to  be  abo- 
lished, 6.34.  A  House  of,  summoned  by  Hie 
protector,  which  the  ancient  peers  refuse  to 
attend,  662.  'I  heir  jurisdiction  refused  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  Commons,  tb.  \  he  peers 
resume  their  seats  in  the  parliament  following 
the  filial  dissolution  of  the  long  one,  673. 
Charles  II.  proclaimed,  ib.    The  bishops  1 


>  the: 


„n  thf. 


Refusi 


>  commit 
u>eachment  of 


■iinii  a  money-bill, 

e.  715.  Great  dis- 
putes between,  anri  die  Commons,  on  the  case 
of  Fa2  and  Shirley. 716.  Are  prevailed  on  by 
Ihe  Duke  of  Y<irk  to  admit  an  exception  in  his 
favour  in  the  new  test  act.  731.  Hefnse  to 
commit  Danby,  on  his  impeachment  by  the 
Commons,  732.  Pass  the  bi'I  of  attainder 
a-iaiiist  Danby.  7.34.  Resume  the  business  ot 
the  popish  plot,  1*.  The  right  of  the  bishops 
to  vote  in  Danby's  case  denied  by  the  Com- 
mons, 736.  ileject  the  exclusion  bill,  742. 
Free  the  popish  Lords  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons. "61.  lake  the  speech  of  James  II.  into 
ct)nsideralion.  at  the  motion  of  Complon. 
Bishop  of  London.  761.  Assume  the  adminis- 
tration  of  government  on  the  kind's  flii:ht.  777. 
Desire  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  assume  the 
government,  and  summon  a  contention,  778. 
Their  debates  on  the  question  of  a  new  king  or 
a  resency,  779.  Iheir  conferences  with  tlte 
Commons,  780. 

. of  articles  in  the  Scots  parliament,  an 

arcountoftlieirinstiiuiion,575.  Aieabolishefl, 
ib.     Iheir  power,  a30,  vote.      . 

Loring,  Captain,  his  transactions  00  I-ake 
Champlain,  1289.  And  Lake  Ontario, 
1332. 

Lorn,  I..ord,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  obtains 
the  gift  ot  his  father's  forteiture.  68t.  I.s  con- 
demned on  the  statute  of  leasing  making,  696. 
y  pardoned  by  the  king,  tb.   Retrospect  of  his 


the  protestant  leaders  who  had  take] 
aL-ainst  her.  410.  Concerts  a  massacre  of  the 
French  Hugonots,  ib  See  Bvgonfts.  Founds 
a  seminary  at  Itheims  for  the  education  of 
English  catholics,  442. 


a-i6.     Histl^Hth.BIS. 


vests   and  takes   Mentz, 


iMtlmire.  elifer  brotlit-r  of  tyberf.  Km;;  of  Kent, 
dispossesses  liis  oeuliew  Kdric,  9.  iJeteitttd 
aad  killed  b>-  liim,  tb. 


tlie 


,  tlie  Harburg  one  toiidenmed  by 
House  or  CommoDs.  10C5. 
-,    English,    frauds    by   monopolizers   of 


.,_    ,  piniislied,  mg. 

Lntai,  \jau\,  lii5  plot.  934.  Spnt  to  the  Bastile. 
93r").  lietiikes  Inverness,  UW4.  F^pou&es  the 
I'hev-atier's  cmise,  H)91,  Seized,  and  makes 
his  escape,  109.*.  His  house  desUoyed,  1U91. 
'tried  and  belie<tde<l,  lt>96. 

Jjmdoti,  Ijord.  is  commilled  to  the  Tower  for 
sisning  K  letter  sent  by  the  Salts  malcontenis 
to  the  Kinp  of  France.  557-  Is  made  an  earl. 
575.  Is  Sr-ul  with  other  commissioners  by  the 
^cots  to  Oxford  to  mediate  between  the  king 
and  partianient,  5f9.  Returns  dissatisfied,  tf,. 
Does  public  penance  for  couiitetianciog  the 
royalists,  629. 

Loudon- J-Ji/i,  the  Covenanters  repulse  an  attack 
clethe       ■"- 


)-chief  in  North  America.  1167.  Slate  of 
affairs  on  his  arrival  at  New  York.  1 169.  He 
cxincerts  measures  for  the  ensuing  campaisn, 
1170.  Which  are  obstructed  by  dissensions 
among  the  colonies.  I'A.  1195.  Sets  out  Nir 
Hatitax,  1195.  Obliged'  to  posti>one  his  de- 
signs against  T-ouisl>ourg.  )\'j6.  Kcmarks  im 
his  conduct,  ib.  He  re'urns  t^  Fnyl^nd.  le.'l". 
L/ivel,  Viscount,  heads  -^u  in-'irrt-.  ti.  i.  m  tl>e 
north  asaiust  Henry  Vll  ,  jt.V 


_    •.-..r- 

JJniis  XIV.  King  of  Iraiice,  a  conlpijerary 
formed  against  bim,  8C7.  He  receives  lames 
II.  wilh  cieat  ror.lialiv.  &)l.  Whom  he 
assists  ill  his  Irish  expedition.  8>4.  His  fleet 
defeats  the  Fiiglish,  i4.  His  army  woi-sted  at 
Walcoiirt.  8"lti.  Prusress  of  his  army  in  (ier- 
niany,  ii.  His  fleet  olitaiiis  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Enclish  and  n.ilch.  ai:t.  His  army 
defeats  llie  conleil^i^iiM  Hi  rlmriis,  815.    Pro- 

Eressof  hisarnis  :i.  ii-.! f.  r.iu.    His  fleet 

defeated  bv  iIm  .  .,iid    Holland, 

fSoC,.    He  lakes  '.  .  ■  .  t   Kine  Wil- 

liaiii,  IIS7.  Ill-  -  >  '■■■  .!■  die  allies  at 
Stfcenkerke.  i4.  At  l^^L.tn,,  i(.5.  He  has  re- 
course to  the  niediaiiin  ol  Denmark,  H67. 
Progress  of  Ids  arms  in  <  alalonia,  872.  Bin. 
He  makes  advances  towards  a  peace  with 
Holland,  taa.    Detaches  tjie    Duke  of  Savoy 


from  the  ronfe 

ieracy,  88li.    'IVealy  of  peace 

I.elweeu  him  ai 

d  Uie  confederates  al  llvswick. 

f.93,  &c.     Nesn 

ciales  the  first  partition  treaty. 

lies  at  the  court  of  Mailrid,  it. 

^ego<•iales  Ihe 

second  treaiv  ot  partition,  tHH. 

Hisiiil.usl  prt 

VHiIs  in  the  SiMiiish  court,  yiij. 

Hea(l„..i,l„lL 

Kini;  oi   1  i.Jhi 

d,  U14,     Ills  minister's  metno- 

rial  lo  li.e  D.d. 

1.  Ql'J.     \Wr  decl.ired  against 

him  by  limUi 

1.  ll'.'O.     Prn»ress  of  his  arms 

ijcbaih.  9*^2.  H' 
Schelleui'ertt.  938.  And  Hoihsiadt.  919.  His 
fleet  worsted,  941.  His  army  defeated  at 
Tirlemonl,  945.     His  fleet    r^^rlly    ilestioyed. 


^  le.  ib.  He  demands  con- 
ferences for  a  p'-rfce.  9o^-  His  di>minions 
threatened  witli  mm.  9r<H.  He  equips  a  fleet 
for  a  descent  upitn  Scotland,  969.  His  forces 
routed  at  ni„ieii.,rd. ,  Qf.i.  And  \V\nendale, 
065.  He  renews  his  oHers  for  a  peace,  96a. 
His  troops  defeated  at  Malplaquet,  969.  flis 
offers  rejected  hy  the  Dotch.  970.  Ineffectual 
conferen<es  between  the  allies  and  him  at 
Oenruydenbere.  972.  Keaocialion  l>etwee(i 
EnEl«n<l  an)    him,  979-     His  proposals  disa- 


98.1.  Concludes  pe^ce  with  Ensland  , 
con  fed  er  ales.  91^9.  99^.  His  death.  lOKI. 
AV.  Kiiii:  of  France,  war  declared  be- 
tween him  and  England,  I0H2.  Defeats  the 
confwlerates  at  Fontenoy,  Roucoux.  ami  Raf- 
feldt.  lilBB.  K)97.  inn.  His  navy  defeated  by 
the  Enelish,  HOC.  1103.  Concludes  a  treaty 
of  Tface    with    England    at    Aix-la-ChapelU 

"  Dsured  for  the  ai 
Chevalier.  11)1.     He  medii 

between  Sweden  and  lUissia,  if>.  Inrtrna! 
measures  of  bis  ministry,  i*.  His  rlispuies 
wilh  his  parliam»-nts  conit-rniiie  the  hull  I'lii- 
■  IS.    1114.    1I?7.    113.'J.    1H6.    \):aK   1179. 


the  proposfil  elei 


His  declai 

lion  of  the  Archduke  to  be  hitig  of  tlie 
mans,  ib.  11C5.  Ambitious  schemes  o 
subjects  m  ^orth  An 


-in  Nova  Sa»tia.  tb.     Here- 
alls  the  parliament  of  Paris  from  exile.  H46. 
nnisteral  ix)ndnn,  11-18.  Kiip- 


of  Vi 

niia',  IIM.     He  reira 

ns  1 

oiii  ope 

hos- 

Ceri!r 

.  II*.     Slate  ot  Ids  nrti 
f    Biilish  suhjects   ii 

V.l* 

Anne 

IIW. 

His  I 

liiiisiers  letter  to  Mr 

Fo 

.  116o!' 

And 

answ 

r  llieieto,  ii.    lie  tlir 

ateu 

s  Brilair 

with 

L-asion,  ib.    Mutual  declarations  of  war 
en  him  and  bngland,  1167.    Close  cnn- 


orders  the    Pru 
sailles  on  the  dauphii 


ver,  iea7,  1211H.  His  troops  a-lmitted  into 
Oslend  and  Nieiiport.  ICie.  He  menaces 
Hamt>urgh,  ib.  His  minister's  memorial  to 
the  Dutth  concerning  the  English  cruisers, 
J'J35.  His  views  io  the  (iennan  war.  124.1. 
He  changes  the  administration  ot  Hanover,  ib. 
Plan  ot  a  treaty  piop..sed  to  bim  by  the  l.and- 


it,  1245.  His  troops  reueat  to  the  Hhine.  tb. 
'I  hey  re-enter  the  territories  of  Hanover, 
12J8.  .Measures  taken  by  his  ministry  for  the 
support  of  public  credit  and  trade,  to  carry  on 
the  conlinental  war,  to  reinforce  his  American 
colonies,  and  to  alarm  England  with  an  inva- 
sion, 1C57.  Preparations  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, 1C79-  AnJ  to  invade  Ireland.  1?80.  His 
KnKlanrl  supplied  with  clolhing 


by  [invate  contributions,  1296. 
stop  payment,  lUtlS. 
the  Duich,  in  answ 


I  to 


n27. 


to  the  British  ambassa- 

British 

to  Ihe  British  an'l 

il.    1.138,  Tu>te.    List   of  his 

shipsof  war  taken,  destroyed. or  casually  lost, 

since  the  commencement  of  the  war  till  about 

the  middle  of  the  year  1760.  1.151. 

Louis.  Dauphin  of  France,  his  death,  981. 

Lvut^hotirg,  surrender  of.  1218.    Its  fortifications 

demolished,  11;t3.     .'^ee  Cnpe  Breton. 
Liiiise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France, 
her  character.  *M.    Makes  overtures  of  mar- 
riage to  Charles.  Duke  of  Bourbon,  which  he 
rejects,  ib.    Deprives  Bourbon  of  U\s  posses- 


3' 6.    A  large  present  exacted  ot  her, 


ivertly, 


,  peace  c 


France  and  Kirhard  I.  of  England.  103. 

i>a'  Cim7Wri(fj,  state  of,  at  Ihe  lime  Df  Henry  VII. 
efiS.    See  Netherlandi  and  United  Provutees. 

Louendabl,  Count,  his  progress,  IhH),  &'c. 

Lou'tck,  Mr-,  his  trial  and  execution,  8K4. 

Lvckner,  General,  defeats  a  French  detachment 
under  Count  Muret.  IIIH.  Another  at  Vy- 
bach.  ib.  Raises  contributions  in  Fuhia.  1.1.19. 
His  exploit  at  Biitzbach,  tb.  He  repulsessoine 
French  detachments  at  Eimbetk,  Kordheim, 
and  Korten.  1.140. 

Liuy,  Hichard  de.  left  guardian  of  the  kinsdom 
by  Henry  II.  during  his  absence  in  France, 
90.  Repulses  the  irruptions  of  Ihe  Scots,  ib. 
Supr  '  ■"  ■      - 


Kvr 

of  I,e 

icester 

■rtiiil  t 

akeshim 

prisoner.  ,i. 

Litdhv 

.    lie 

ulenan 

:-(ieni 

ral,  otit 

ins  command 

of  II 

reland 

on  the 

death   ot    Ire- 

Ion, 

6)6. 

Enga'g 

es   in 

be  cabal   of  Walliug- 

ford-house 

Oflti. 



— ,   Genera 

Edm 

ind,   ar 

ives   in   Eng- 

land 

but 

s  nidig 

ilhdraw 

840. 

Lvd„vt 

ro,  D 

uke  of 

Milnn 

Ihe  French  to 

ofN 

pies,  ere.  .im 

IS  the  eniperor 

and  < 

princea 

ill  a 

ii.    Milan 

siibilued  by 

he  French,  C80. 

Lvnelt/ 

gove 

rnoi  0 

Londonderry 

abandons  its 

.  &;« 


Luni'*  plot,  H71. 

Ltiptcaire,  a  Bral>anv<in.  commands  at  Falaise 
for  John,  Kins  of  KneUnd,  107.  Surrenders 
the  pl^ce  to  rhilip.  and  enlists  with  hint 
againsf  John,  108. 

Lu.tignan,    (iuy    de.   how  he    became  King   of 


'  Ut< 


99.     i  c 
ird   I. 


his 


and 


Cyprus  hy    Hichard. 
sious  to.ltTUsalem.  Km. 
Lustrtvff  company  petition  against  smuggling  of 

L'lt/ier.  Mrtrtin,  his  character,  and  the  motives 
or  opposins  the  sale  of  indulgences.  .100.  Is 
patn-i)i2»-d  hv  Ihe  Elector  of  Saxony,  ib.  The 
protrress  of  his  opinions  in  Germany,  ib.  His 
dnidines  embraced  by  the  I/dlanIs  in  Fne- 
land.  lb.  Is  wrote  ay^inst  hy  Henrv  VI 11.. 
tb.  His  sharp  reply  lo  Henry's  book.  :Vt].  I  he 
quick  pr^igre-ss  of  his  doctrines,  owjns  to  the 
art  of  pnntihii.  ib.  Terms  the  Pope  Anti- 
christ, ib  S*-veral  of  liis  disciples  lake  shelter 
in  Kill-land.  .168. 

Lfiiemhimrg,  Mareschal.  defeats  the  PriiKe  of 
Orange  at  Si.  Omers,  718.  Is  attacked  at 
St.  Dennis  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  tlie  day 
after  the  peace  of  Nimeeuen,  723. 

■'*     -    "  de  Montmorency .1  Duke 


.  (Fr 

B  the 


Fie 


federates  under 

Baffles  King  William's 
acks  aud  defeats  the  rear 
lers  the  siege  of  Namur, 
■derates  under  King  Wil- 
lA.  Reduces  Hiiy,  if)\. 
n  at  ljinden,865.  lakes 
lealh.877. 
ist,  in  the  reign  ot    Edward 


.  84.'>. 


111.- I 


Zj/rRffn.  General ,  li'is  operations  in  America,  1 1 
Li/me  >W\s>  of  war  toundered,  i:i.t5. 
Li/innifftim,  John    Wallop,  Esq.   treated    Ba 


Innocent  1  V.  to  e? 
Frederic  II.,  123. 
it  by  Henry  111. 


al  on  the  breach  ( 


1  his  nobility, id.    Cuon'-tl 


Lys  French  man-of-war  taken,  1150. 

Lyiiletim,  Sir  George,  his  cnnduct  in  parlia- 
M.eiit,  iu52.  1060.  1063.  1076.  AdtniHed  inio 
the  treasury,  1086.  Opposes  the  motion  tor 
the  sea-«>fticers  being  heard  by  counsel.  1I08. 
And  that  for  reducing  the  number  of  ihe  sea- 
men, 1121.  Supports  the  general  iialuraliz- 
ation  bill.  1122.  Appointed  cotterer  of  the 
household,  1139.  Chanoell-r  of  the  exchequer 
and  lord  of  the  treasury,  1157. 

,  Colonel,  supports  ihe  court  interest  in 

the  Westminster  election,  1123. 

,   William    Henry,    F-sq.    governor   of 

South  Carolina,  his  treaty  with  ttie  Cherokee 
Indians,  1329. 

M 

Macbean,  Captain,  contributes  to  the  victorv  of 

Mmden,  1301. 
Macbeth,  a  --cots  nobleman,  murders  Duncan 

King  of  Scotland,  and  usurps  the  crown.  .'IK. 

Is  ilefeafe.1  and  killed   by  ^iwa]■d,   Duke  of 

JJoriliumbeiland.  tb. 
Utaccail,  a  Siots  covenanter,  expires  under  tor- 
istasy,  698. 


but  acquitted,  restored. 


iUafrf.rtia/rfof  Glei 


129  . 

.  Captain  Donald,  commands  a  corps 

at  the  battle  ot  Quebec,  1.131. 

Macgi/l.  bir  James,  is  by  the  Scots  parliament 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  Fliza- 
belh  concerning  Mary,  428.  Is  dismissed  bv 
Elizabeth  without  concluding  on  anything,!^. 

M'Ginnci,  Capt.iio.  Ids  bravery  and  death.  1153. 


Machatilt,  M.  de,  removed  from  his  oflice  in  the 
French  ministry.  1200. 

Mackay,  General,  defeated  at  Killvcrankie, 
aiO.  Reinforces  General  Gincle,  850.  His 
behaviour  at  Alhlone,  tb.  At  Aughiim,  851. 
He  is  killed  at  Steenkerke,  858. 

Macitencie,  Sir  J.  obliged  to  quit  Inverness,  1004. 

,  Roderick,  proclamation  for  appre- 
hending him,  881. 

,  Catharine,  her  great  age,  1277,  note. 

Mackillinit,  Colonel,  surrenders  Cork,  844. 

Macitntosh,  Brigadier,  .      ^     .. 

joins  the  English   ins 
from  Newgate,  1006. 

• .  l-ady.  taken  prijoner,  and  her  effects 

plundered.  1095. 

Mackrel,  Dr.  Prior  of  Barlings,  heads  an  insur- 
rectionagainst  Henry  VIII. ,330.  Isde^erled 
by  his  adherents,  taken  and  executed,  tb. 

Macieaji,  Sir  John,  apprehended,  934.  And  ex- 
amined, 935, 

,  Captain,  takes  a  fort  at  Coucate,  in  the 


urgents,  1003.     Escapes 


London,  1095. 
,    Laird  of.  raises  his  followers  for   Ihe 

government.  1091.     Routed  at  Inverary,  1091. 
^lacnamara.  Admiral,  escorts  the  French  fleet 

trom  Brest,  1149. 
Macphcrson,   Sir    Eneas,  apprehended  and 


d.  848, 
I^tndder,  act  for 
Madras,  \Ti  the  Ea: 


;ing  the  growth  of,  1226. 


-„-.,_...    -       .  taken  by  the  Fr( 
Described,  1141.    Besieged  by  Gei 
Lally,  1296. 


Madrid,  treaty  of.  between  the  Emperor  Charh 

'  ■  ■    "irisoner,  Francir  '   -'"  "^ ""^ 

the  ancient  Qi 


and  his  prisoner,  Francis  I .  of  Fr; 


hat. 


Magdalen  hospital,  the  institution  of.  1261. 

Magdaiene,  sister  to  Pnpe  Leo  X.,  the  product 
ot  indulgemes  in  Saxony  assigned  to  her.  300, 
]'.»rM>s  the  sale  out  to  Arcemboldi,a  Genoese, 
lb.     See  Arcemboldi. 

College,    Oxford,    its    contest    will: 

James  II..  769  'Ihe  president  and  fellow* 
expelled,  tb.  Gifford,  doctortothe  Sorbonne, 
appointed  hy  mandate.  771-  « 

Magna  Cbarta.    See  Charter  of  Liberties. 


Ma/iotnel.   the    prophet   of  the    East, 


,'  of  the 
.57. 


of  hi 


.       .        ral 
and  his  fol- 


..  the  province  of.  agreeil  to  be  ceded  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  on  ihe  marriace  of  his 
iit.re  Margaret  « iih  Henry  VI.,  2.11.  Sur- 
rendered and  alienated  tPttn  the  English  go- 
vernment, ib. 
Mainjrop,  natural  son  of  Ihe  Emperor  Frederic 
....  ..--.-.«        -      ..  ^ij  ^|. 


INDEX. 


^^icily.  11!4.    A  cruude  publiahea  agatust  him. 

^injar-Cfturals,  establtshett    by    Cromw<rll    all 
over  Eoftlaud.  655.    J  heir  authority  reduced. 
060. 
Maitland.  Captaio,  his  gftUaDlry  m  an  eogage- 
mentotl  iUspnmolH.  1531. 

.  Capiain  Richard. reducesSurat,  l':96. 

of  Lidingtcn,    See  LtdiHfftvn. 

yialakar  coast  described,  114(». 

MalhtTbe'i  ode  \o  Mary  de  Medicis,  written  in 

inn,  a  stiuiia  of,  Hie.  lU'te. 
Matt,  debates  and  disiurbxnces  in  ScoiUnd  on 
a«coum  ol",  "J'JO.  10C«.     An  additional  tax  on, 
J3I4.    See  Uisii/tatwn,  C 
Matia,  Knights  of, 


up  their 
J  iieir  order 
Complaints 


to  surrendi 
to  Henry.VIIl 
dissolved    by    pailiamen 
about  the  violation  of  lib    iicuii<i...j    ^v    ...-^ 
Knalisb,  1234.    A  Turkish  shipcarried  lUtlher, 

is;i6. 
Maniote,  in  the  ancient  German  law,  what.  (9»\ 

by  tlie  parliament,  ap- 

„,  _..  association  of  several 

asainst  Charles  1..598.  Defeats  the 
lovalisls  at  llorn-caslle.  lA.  Takes  Lincoln 
and  joins  Fairtax  in  the  siege  of  ^  ork,  603. 
Assists  in  defeating  the  king  at  Marston-nioor. 
•A.  Asalsoat^ewl•u^y.tx>4.  Disputes  between 
him  and  Cromwill.  6c'6.  Goes  as  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Urds.  with  I  enthal  ot  the 
Commons,  to  iiounslow-heath.  to  desire  pro- 
tection of  the  army.  62.1.^  ^appointed 


.._ J  by  Charles  II..  (578. 

.  (Montague.)  Earl  of,  sent  : 

ador  extraordinary  to  Paris,  900,  noU 
ailed.  915. 


Ue- 


-.  Riots  at,  ins.  KGO. 

Manners,  a  review  ot,  in  the  thirteenth. century. 
HOI.  State  of,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  If., 
166.  Durins  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  809. 
A  review  of,  during  the  reign  of  James  !.. 
H14.  4  review  nr.  duiing  the  time  of  the 
commoDwealth.  61X  Great  alteration  in, 
produced  bv  the  restoration.  783. 

,  a  satire,   proceedings  against,    1062, 

Mansel,  chapl.-\in  to  Hfnry  Til.,  his 


Mansfeldt,  Co 


the 
.'518.     Is 
he  service  of  the 
United  Provinces.  519.     Is  enaaued  by  James, 
and  assisted  with  men  to  recover  the  Palati- 
nate, 525.     His  men  reduced  by  sickness,  ib. 
Mansfield.  Lord.    See  Murrai/. 
Mantueffel.  General,  his  progress   against  the 
Swedes.  1W4.    By  whom  he  is  defeated  and 
taken,  1343. 
Manvjaeiures.  stale  of,  in  the  reiem  of  Queen 
Elizabetli,  809.     Slate  of.  in  the  reian  of  James 
Great  increase  of,  after  tfie  restora- 


tion,  783. 
Mannartyiff,  i 


npeached  by  the  Ci 
he  reijal  prerogativ 
promoted    to    the 


taxes.   538.     1; 
Asaph,  id. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  chosen  Ke^ent  of  Scotland,  on  the 
death  of  Lenox.  435.  Is  obliged  to  conclude  a 
truce  with  the  Queen's  party,  t6.  Dies  of 
melancholy,  at  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country.  i».  Forms  an  association,  who  seize 
the  young  king.  James.  444. 

jUarr A.  Earl  of ;  see  Mortii 

Marcke,   Count  de  la 

from   him  by   the  C _-  ,- 

father,  and  married  to  John,  Kin:i  of  England, 
105.  Excites  commolions  against  Johu  in  the 
French  provinces,  tb.  Is  taken  prisoner  by 
John,  106.  Marries  Isabella  on  Jotm*s  death, 
122. 

JlfarcAnKWi/.  (Tlume.)  Farl  of.  commissioner  to 
the  Scottish  parliament,  897.  ProiMises  the 
abjuration,  921.  Discarded.  9^7.  Proposes 
tJie   Hanover  succession,  929.    Promotes  the 


England,  th.     Die 


'daughter  to  Henry  VII., 


294.     Is  divorced,  and  i 


Mananan,   battle    of,    bet 
"  ;  «nd  the  Swiss,  2" 

society  formeiM 
,  act  passed  for  tli 


General   Barrington, 
Francis  I.   of 


Fran 
Mari 


.,  295. 


better  regulation  of, 
„.i  shore.  1183.  .         .  .        „.. 

Maruchal.  Earl,  protests  against  the  union.  9>t. 

,  (Keith),  l-arl.  joins  the  Karl  ot  Marr, 

1002.  lands  in  the  highftnds.  1015.  Letter 
to  him  from  the  Kins  ot  Prussia,  1205,  note. 
Two  acts  in  his  favour,  13';o. 

il/flfiVimtf  laws  of  England  extended  to  America, 

Markham.  Sir  George,  his  oppressive  treatment 

by  the  court  of  star  chamher,  549.      ,   ^     ,     ^ 

Marlboronfffi.   Lord   Churthiii.  created  F^rl  of. 


.  955. 


Earl    of.  his  motion  : 


sions.&c,  1049.  Petitions  against  the  election 
of  the  Scottish  peers.  Uijl. 

Marcke,  coumy  of.  seized  by  the  French  for  the 
empress.queen,  1201.  1212. 

Margaret  of  Anjmt,  her  character,  233.  Married 
to  Henry  VI.  of  England,  ib.  Joins  the 
Cardinal  of  Winchester's  faction  against  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  ib.  Suspected  of  having 
some  hand  in  (iloucester's  iimrder,  ib.  De- 
livered of  a  son,  23y.  Raises  an  army  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  defeats  and  kills  the 
Duke  of  York,  241.  Her  army  under  the 
F^rl  of  Pembroke  defeated  by  Edward,  Duke 
of  York,  at  Mortimer's  cross,  tb.  Deteats  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Albans,  ib.  Regains 
|x>sses6ion  of  the  kine.  ib.  Retires  before  the 
army  of  Edward.  Duke  of  York,  tb.    Conse- 


,  of  her  troops. 
n.ib.    Retires 


He 


iviih 


robbers  in  a  forest,  ib.  Goes  to  her  lather' 
couil.  and  retires,  ib.  Enters  into  a  league 
with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  247.  Marries  her 
y.D  FJward  to  the  Ijidy  Anne,  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  tb.  Returns  to  England 
oo  the  restoration  nf  her  huabaixi,  but  arrives 
not  till  after  Warwick's  defeat.  2l9.  Ran- 
somed by  I-ewis  of  France.  252.  Her  charac- 
ter, ib. 


iimander  ofthe  Kritish 
,8.36.    Hi! 


J  the 
.  the 
independent 
.ikand  Kin- 

5  pardon,  855. 


;  to  insist  upon  : 


„    ..._    .       _  .  856.     False 

against  him  and  others.  860.  !  he  Lords  vindi- 
cate their  privileges  in  his  behalf,  861.  His 
interest  prevails  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
I*.  His  friends  exert  themselves  against  the 
ministry,  ib.  He  regains  h.mg  Wdliam  s 
favour.  898.  Appointed  i:eneral,  and  ambassa- 
dor to  Holland.  913.  His  progressin  Flanders. 
922.  Ts'arrowly  escapes  beine  taken,  tb.  Cre- 
ated a  duke,  and  gratified  with  a  pension  of  five 
thousaml  pounds.  925.  Reduces  Bonne,  931. 
Hiiy  and  I.imburs,  i*.  Compliments  Charles 
VI.  of  Spain  on  his  accession.  933.  Defeats 
the  French  and  Pavarians  at  Schellenbcre, 
0.38.  French  and  Bavarians  at  HochsUdI,  tb. 
Declared  a  prince  of  the  empire,  939.     The 


, .     the    Dutch  depi 

tacking  the   French,  ib. 
court,  ib.  Defeats  the  Fr 


the  imperial 

hat  Hamillies,95l. 
settled  on  his  pos- 


upon  it  by  Commodore  Moore.  General  Hop. 
SOD.  and  General  Karrington.  12R4. 
Martyr,  Peter,  desires  leave  to  » itlidraw  from 
Eutiland  at  the  aicesVion  of  Queen  Mary,  375. 
Is  generously  assisted  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  10. 
Indignities  used  to  his  wife's  body,  tb. 


ince.  «ho  die^  quickly 
-■  Duke  of  Suffolk,  tb. 
r  of  Henry  VlII,    be- 
lie l)auj>hin  of  France. 


The'states  ot  Castil»^  oppose 
rith  the    Emperor.   3o9.      1  he 
Bishop  of  Tarbe,  ainbasiadoi 


nth  the  King  of 


977.  978.  Dismissed  rrom  bis  ennloj  .neiits, 
QHl.  Votes  against  him,  982.  He  retires  to 
the  continent, 988.  Restored  to  his  command, 
097.  His  death,  1023,  rto/tf.  The  dealli  of  bis 
dochtss.  H-se,  note. 
MarlbiTovgh,  (Spencer.)  Duke  of.  his  motions, 
HM8.  KK-fi.  Opposes  keeping  the  Hi 
in  British  pay.  1081,     His  mo'— ■ 


Vd/T.  (ErskJne.)  t:arl  of.  pmfcsses  attachment 
to  King  James.  829.  Permits  himself  to  be 
intercepted,  ib.  Appointed  eovernor  of  Stir- 
ling castle,  ib. 

.  Eai  I  of,  promotes  the  union,  ^4.    Created 

srrretary  of   sta'e.  tb.      Deputed  to  represent 
ihp  hrti.ishirs  of  the  union.  990.      Nets  up  the 
andard  in  Scotland.  1002.      En- 
Arcyle  at   DumbUine,    1004. 


pretende 

with  Ihe  Chevalier  to  France,  ib. 
Marre.  Donald,  Earl  of.  appointed  Regent 

the  death  of   the    Earl  of  Murray.  17O. 

defeated  and  killed  by  F-4lward  Baliol.  t*^ 
Marriage  tcitb  kindred. 


lue^tion  concerning, 


ffe* 


nry  VII 
rillet. 


nation  of  the 

ference  to  that  of 

itii  Catherine  of  Arragon,  315- 


M^ ..-., 

Marsh,  Capiain.  commands  the  squad: 
against  Senegal,  1236. 

Marshal,   Lieutenant,  I 
1241. 

MarshaCt  court,  abolislitd  by  the  1 
ment,574.  „  „ 

Marston-moor.  battle  of.  between  Prince  Rupert 
and  Sir'lhomas  Fairfax,  603. 

Martial  lav.  the  artn(rary  imliscrimmate  exer- 
tion of  j>revioiis  to  and  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  80.3. 

Martin  II..  Pope,  summons  a  council 
centia,    to  cnus-ilt    about    r.-3n.iiiir  t  n 
Land  from  the  1  urks,  58.    Calls  another  coun- 
cil at  Clermont,  ib. 

v..    Pope,  elected    by    Ihe  council    of 

Constance,  221.     Writes  Henry  VI.  a  se^ere 
letter  against  the  statute  of  provisors.  242. 

. .  raptviin.woiindcd.  1242. 

Martmfjve  iihnd,  fort  oL  destmyol  by  tvro 
British  nw  n  of  war,  1240.  The  slate  of  it,  12ai. 
And  description,  I*.  An  account  of  the  descents 


bravery  and   death, 


Holy 


,vith    the    Duke    nf 


irliament,  318. 


mass  during  the  steps  to  reformation  in  her 
brother's  reign,  and,  by  tite  emperor's  means, 
obtains  a  temporary  connivance.  364.  Her 
chaplains  imprisoned.  368.      Is  remonstrated 


escape  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Northum- 
berland on  her  brotlier's  death.  373.  Her 
measures  to  secure  possession  of  the  crown,  t*. 
The  lady  JaneGray  is  proclaimed  at  London, 
ib.  The  nobility  and  people  flock  to  her,  ib. 
The  Lady  Jane  deserted,  and  her  title  univer- 
sally  acknowledged.  i4  ,.374.  Causes  the  Lady 
Jane  and  her  partv  to  be  apprehended.  .374. 
Releases   the    Duke   of    Norlolk    and   other 

firisoners  from  the  Tower,  lA.  Affects  popu- 
aritv,  ib.  Her  bigotry,  tb.  Imprisons  the 
pioteslant  bishops,  ib.  Cause  of  her  prosecut- 
ing Cranmer  lor  treason,  ib.     The  mass  cele- 


berates  on  the  choice  of  three  husbands  pro- 
posed to  Iier,  ib.  Cause  of  her  first  declared 
animosity  to  her  sister  Elizabeth,  lA.  Declares 
her  intention  of  reconcilement  to  Rome.  3/6. 
Invites  over  Cardinal  Pole  in  quality  of 
legate,  ib.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  proposes 
his  son.  Philip,  to  her  for  a  husband,  tb.  Dis- 
solves the  parliament  for  opposing  the  Spanish 
match,  ib.  Substance  of  the  mamaee  articles. 
377.  Remarks  of  the  people  on  this  alliance. 
ib.  Insurrections  on  occasion  of  it,  tb.  Treats 
her  sister.  Elizabeth,  harshly,  tb.  Orders  the 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband.. 378. 
Her  cruel  conduct  with  respect  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgniorton.  ib.  Disarms  the  people,  ib. 
Her  fond  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Philip. 
379.  Is  married  to  him,  ih.  Is  unable  to  get 
her  husband  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the 
crown,  or  to  get  him  crowned.  380.  Imagines 
herself  pregnant,  ib.  Dissolves  the  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Resolves  to  exert  the  laws  against 
heresy  with  rigour,  382.  See  Herefif. 
press  ' 


to    extirpate    heresy,    383. 


effectually 
A  proclamation 
-_  __  eretical  hooks,  ib.  Sends  a  solemn 
embassy  to  pope  Paul  IV.  3W.  Re-^Ives  to 
comply  with  the  Pope's  demand  of  full  rw-titu- 
tion  of  all  church  property,  ib.  Is  dejecte<l  at 
her  husband's  neglect,  and  going  to  Flanders,  tb. 
Her  oppressive  extortions  from  her  subjects, 
ib.  Is  opposed  by  Pole  and  othera  in  her 
design  of  ensagio!!  the  ki 
quarrel  with  Trance.  386.  .Philip  r 
press  her  10  that  measure,  ib.  How  .ins  »« 
eftetted,  ib.  Raises  money  arbitrarily  for  this 
war.  387.  Calais  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
ib.    Obtains  grants  from  parliament,  388.    All 


s  of  crown  lauds  by  her,  tor* 


years  to  come,  confirmed  by  parliament,  ib. 
Ihanks  her  sister  for  referring  the  King  of 
Sweden's  proposals  of  marriage  to  her  con- 
sideration. 389.  Prepares  a  great  fleet  for  a 
descent  on  Britanv,  which  fails,  ib.  Her 
health  declines,  and  the  cause  of  her  illness, 
ib.    Dies.  tb.    A  n  estimate  of  her  chai  acler,  th. 

.  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  bora 

313.  Pecomes  queen  by  the  death  of  her 
falh*-r.  tb.  Is  contracted  to  Prince  Edward  of 
En::Uiid.  .344.  Is  sent  to  France,  and  be- 
trothed to  the  dauphin,  .361.  Is  married  lo  the 
dauphin.  ;:88.  / 
England  on  the  •< 


Treaty  of  Tdinburth,  1 


._ „,^  ...  .  ,  ..       iettlemeDt  of 

the  administration   by  this  treaty  during  her 
absence.  .398.      Refuses  her  assent  to  the  par- 


husband    Frxi 
ftesire  of  the  F. 

?  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 


ity   oi    K^drntiurgh.  n 
11.  di.s.  lA.      Refusi 


England,  ib.    An 


1  being  refused  a  passage  thn 


1  Scotland.  I*.  Shows 
ib.  Her 
complishti.ent-<i.  ib.  Bestows 
1  the  leaders  of  Ihe  reformed 
■s  her   popularity  by   her  ad- 


the  relormer,  who  contrives  to  i 


Her  life  remiered  unhappy  through  his  iDSO- 
lent  conduit,  i*.  Her  future  errors  deducible 
■  I  part  from  this  cause,  i*.     Js  petitioned  by 


the  church  on  account  of  a  riot  s 


I  bawdy- 
house,  402.  Outraees  commitle.l  on  her  chapel, 
i*.     M;.kes  an  ill  judged 


)  Elizabeth, 
of  being  declared  her  successor,  ib.  F.iizabeth's 
reply  to  htr,  ib.  Ad  apparent  reconciliation 
lakes  place  betwem  them,  407.  Elizabeth 
evailes  an  iuterview  with  her.  408.  Divers 
matches  concerted  for  her  by  her  uncles,  tb. 
The  Earl  or  Leicester  proimsed  to  her  by  Eli- 
zabeth, ib.  Is  piqued  at  Elizabeth's  duplicity 
in  tills  offer,  ib.  Sends  Sir  James  Melvii  to 
Ivondtm  to  accommodate  their  differences,  tb. 
'Ihe  l^rd  Damley  proposed  to  her  as  a  hus- 
band, ib.  Is  advised  by  Elizabeth  to  invite 
him.  and  hjs  father,  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  to  Scot- 
land, 409.  Elizabeth  inconsistently  against  ihe 
match,  tb.  Reflections  on  her  situation  in 
being  of  a  different  religion  from  her  people. 
ib.  Is  exhorted  bv  the  general  assembly  to 
renounce  die  Romish  religi-m.  i*.  Is  married 
to  Lont  Uarnley.  tb.  A  confederacy  tormed 
against  her  at  Stirlins,  410.  Drives  the  rebels 
into  Argyleshire,  ib.  Forces  them  to  retire 
into  England,  i*.  Elizabeth's  deceitful  con- 
duct on  tliis  occasion,  ib.  Par.ions  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  tb.  Is  aihised  to  rigour  by 
her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  uf  I  nrraioe,  tb-  Sum- 
mons a  parliament  to  attaint  ihe  rebel  lords, 
ib.  A  character  nj  her  husband,  Darnley.  i3. 
Incurs  his  resentment  on  her  negt* 


■ery  < 


.  and 


order,  tA.  Is  detained  prisoner  in  her  pal  _. 
ib.  Is  reconciled  to  the  banished  lords,  ib. 
Her  art  in  pn>ciiring  her  liberty.  412.  Collects 


BothweU.fA.    Makes 


der,  and  then  leaves  him  in  disdain,  ib.  Is 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  ib.  Sends  Sir  James 
Melvil  to  Elizabeth  with  the 


inteltigei 


t  of  Elizabeth's  behav 


He 

apparent  i 


^  with  Bolhwell. 


1  betw 


and  Damley,  ih.  Darnli, 
gunpowder  in  a  lone  house,  ib.  Is  suspected 
to  have  concerted  this  murder  with  Bolhwell, 
ib.  Is  petitioued  by  the  Earl  of  Lenox  for 
justice  against  Bolhwell,  and  others,  whom  he 
charged  with  the  murder,  lA.    Callr      "     ' 


band  by  the  nobility,  tb.  Is  seized  by  Both- 
well,  to  afford  her  the  plea  of  violence,  tb. 
Grants  him  a  panlon  for  all  crimes,  ib.  Ac- 
knowledges herself  free,  an.l  orders  the  bans 
to  he  pubiisheil  for  her  marriage  with  Both- 
well,  now  made  Duke  of  Orkney.  415.  Craig, 
the  minister,  who  is  ordered  lo  publish  the 
bans,  firinlv  remonstrates  against  it,  ib.  Is 
married  to  "Bolhwell,  tb.  Is  exhorted  against 
it  both  by  her  French  relations  and  Elizabeth, 
ib.    The  people 

iho  . 

_  ^ ___.      the  hands  of  the 

rates,  ib.  Is  conducted  to  Edinburgh  amittet 
the  reproaches  and  insults  of  the  people,  tb. 
'  ■•-'■>  -LI _>      j^^ 

,  tb. 


Four  different  schemes  framed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  her,  by  her  subjects,  41".  Pretensions 
to  the  regency,  ib.  Is  forced  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  concur  in  a  settlement  of  the  ad- 
minblratinn  durins  her  son's  minority,  ib. 
F.sca()es  from  Lochleven  castle.  418.  An 
associatioD  formed,  and  an  army  raised,  in  her 
favour,  tb.  Receives  offers  of  assistance  from 
Elizabeth,  i*.  Is  defeated  by  Murray  at  Lang- 
side,  tb.  Retires  to  England,  craving  protec- 
tion from  Elizal>etli.  ib.    Is  required  by  Eliza- 


Agaiust  her  by  Munay,  420.  Elizabeth  tr 
lers  the  conferences  to  Hampton-court,  and 
adds  other  commissioners,  i*.  fliurray  accuses 
her  more  explicitly,  and  her  commissioners  re- 
fuse to  answer,  421.  Her  letters  and  sonnets 
to  Bolhwell  produced,  i*.  Is  directly  charged 
with  the  murder  by  Hubert.  Bothwell's  ser- 
vant, at  his  execution,  ib.  'Ihe  result  of  the 
conference  laid  before  the  F.neli^h  privy-coun- 
cil, 422.  Elizabeth's  reply  '"her  commission- 
ere.  lA.  Is  removed  from  Bolton  to  Tulbury. 
under  the  custotly  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
423.  Refuses  to  make  any  concessions,  th.  A 
marriage  with  ihe  Duke  of  Norfolk  proposed 
toher.  425.  Receives  a  tetter  from  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  recommending  this  malch.  tb.  Re- 
turns a  favourable  answer,  ib.  Is  removed  to 
Coventry,  and    more    strictly    guarded.    426. 


.  .  ^.  the  Duke  of  Nor- 

folk's conspiracy,  434.    Flizatieth  remonstrates 


I  padietic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  445.    Her  pro- 


posal of  accomraodal 


London,  and  sentence  her 
la  ^..     .    -.     . 


the  custody  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet.  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury.  447.  Desires  leave  to  subscribe  Lei- 
cester's association  for  the  queen's  protection, 
ib.  Enters  into  Babington  s  conspiracy,  45:1. 
Is  conveyed  to  Fotherinuay  castle.  451.  Her 
papers  seized,  lA.  Her  answer  to  the  informa- 
tion of  her  approaching  irial.iA.  Is  prevailed 
on  to  submit  to  trial,  ib.  Is  proved  to  have 
conspired  against  her  son  James,  455.  ihe 
'he  star-chamber, 
death,  456.    Her 

.    .     _        belli.  437-     Her  behaviour 

being  ordered  to  prepare  tor  execution,  459. 
Is  executed,  461.  tier  character,  ib.  Proofs 
of  the  aulhenticity  of  her  letters  to  Bolhwell, 
421,  nofe.  1  he  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  scan- 
dalous reports  of  Queen  Elizabeth  communi- 
cated by  her  lo  the  queen,  452,  rwte.  Her  re- 
sentment agamst  her  son  lor  deserting  her 
cause,  455.  iiote.  Inquiry  into  the  evidences 
of  her  engagement  in  Babington's  conspiracy, 

Mary,  Lady,  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  York, 
is  maiTied  to  the  Prince  of  Urange,  720.  Con- 
curs in  the  settlement  of  the  crow  nor  England 
on  the  prince,  her  husbaud,  7*^1.  Crowned 
Queen  of  Encland.  823.  CoUlness  between 
her  and  her  sister  the  Princess  Anne,  840.  She 
vested  with  the  regency  of  the  kinEdoni, 


..„p_-,  857.  She  embarks  Uoops  foradescent 
upon  France,  tb.  Which  is  laid  aside,  and 
she  orders  the  troops  to  Flanders,  ib.  Where 
they  are  disappointed  in  a  design  upon  Dun- 
kirk, 858.  She  establishes  a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance often  preachers  and  schoolmasters  tor 
the  protestant  Vaudois,  859.  note.  Dissension 
between  her  and  htr  sister,  860.  Her  death 
and  character.  873. 

iUar^/ffnrf  described.  1145. 

Masham.  Mrs.,  her  political  intrigues.  960.  991. 

Maskelyjie,  Mr.  Nevil,  seut  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus,  1336. 

Charles,  sent  to  observe  the  transit 


of  Ve 


1336. 


Masi-book  reviewed  a 
.S4e.  Private  mass 
liament.  .360.  i  ht 
Mary.  .374.     Is    fii 


iheth,393. 

:huseits  F 

AJassacre  of  Oh 


Massachusetts  Boy  described.  1144. 


Masseif,  governor  of  Gloucester,  for  the  parlia- 
ment, his  character,  59t».  Is  besieged  by  the 
kini;,  lA.  His  vigorous  defence,  597.  Is  re- 
lieved by  the  Eail  of  Essex.  598. 

,  Colonel,  assists  in  defeating  the  French 

at  Niasara.  1290. 

JUojKri,' Richard,  vicar  of  Aldington,  in  Kent, 
concerts  the  imposture  of  the  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent,  322.  Contesses  the  artifice,  and  is  pu- 
nishfd,  ib. 

Masiilipaium,  in  the  East  Indies,  taken  by  Colo- 


,  betrolhed  to 
)V.  67.  Mar- 
1  Geoffrey, son  of 'Fulk,  Count 
of  Anjou.  68.  BrouKht  to  bed  of  Henry,  fi9. 
Receives  the  oath  of  fealty  from  the  English 
and  Norman  nobility,  ij.  Lands  in  England 
to  assert  her  pretensions  against  Stephen.  72. 
Stephen  taken  prisoner,  ib.     Receives  homaee 


of  WiDchesier.   th. 


,  stated.  495, 


Cultivates  the  favour  of 
r  character.  73.  Besieged 
Flies,  and  exchanges  Ste- 

1  by  the  civil 

on  from  par- 


ranean,  lOSiT.  U>83. 

,  Mr.,  murdfred  by  Slirn,  T'Ca. 

Matuecf,  Count  de,  the  Russian  ambassador,  ar- 
rested. 966. 

Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  crowns  Henry  I., 
62. 

,  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  grounds  of  his 

quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V  ,  3*6. 
Raises  an  army  of  protestants  against  him,  ib. 
jleduces  Charles  to  grant  a  peace  favourable 

— -!K; 

to  England  —  -  _,.--.— 

■  )  Charles  I..  592.     See  Btipert. 


Is 
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the  ki 
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wry.  073.      Hi 

s  conduct    as 

emperor,  aJ7.    J 

ins  Pope  Juli 

5  11.  in  the 

1  opposition  to  the  Pope.  ib.  IJetach- 
Ihe  French  interest  by  Pope  Leo  X., 
>ncludesan  alliance  with  Henry  Vlll. 


^ A.    Sep    . 

der  Henry,  and  rertives  pay  from  him  in  hie 
French  exi"-(liti(in,'joi.  Detaches  himselt  from 
Henry,  and  allies  wiiii  Spain  and  France,  292. 
His  ineffectual  inv  asion  of  Milan,  and  treaty 
with  France  and  Venice.  295.  His  deatli.  and 
the  competition  for  the  imperial  dignity,  297. 

MttTicell,  Colonel,  bravery  of  his  battalion  at 
Warbouie,  1340.    At  Zierenberg,  1341. 

Mayence,  Duke  of,  becomes  head  of  the  catholic 


I  the  assassination  of  his  brother,  the 


Du\eofGuis_.  .._. 
Mazarine,  Cardinal,  succeeds  Richelieu  in  the 
French  minislry.  in  the  infancy  of  Louis  XIV., 
655.  Temporizes  with  Cromwell,  656.  His 
compliment  to  Cromwell.  6fi3.  Concludes  the 
treaty  of  Ihe  Pyrennees  with  S(>aiu,  668.    Re- 


Meal-iub  plot,  1^% 

Measures  and  iceights, 

1.320. 


1  inquiry   about,  1228. 


Jl/ffattx  besieged  and  taken  by  HeL_  ..  — 

Mecklcnbourg    Schaerin,    Frederick.   Duke    of, 
joins  in  the  confederacy  against  Prussia,  1300. 


irv  v., 
ick.  Di 


the  court 
of  Fiance  lessened  by  the  enormous  authority 
usurped  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  his  bro- 
thers, 399.  Is  appointed  regent  on  the  death 
of  Francis  II.,  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
IX..  V*.  Her  ill  usage  of  Maiy,  Queen  O'' 
Scots,  makes  Mary  think  of  reluniing  to  Scot- 
land, 400.  Remarks  on  her  plan  of  internal 
administration,  405.  Is  forced  to  embrace  the 
Guise  party  auainst  the  Prince  of  Conde,  i4. 
Consents  to  an  accommodation  with  Ihe  pro- 
lesiants.  407,  Comes  to  an  agreement  wiUi 
Elizabeth,  ih.  Concerts,  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  a  massacre  of  the 
French  protestants,  410.  See  Hugonots.  Mas- 
sacre of^Paris.  435. 

Medina  Sidonia,  Duke  of,  is  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  Invincible  Armada, 
465.  His  instructions.  466.  Disobeys  his  or- 
ders, in  sailing  to  attack  the  Enclish  fleet,  ib. 
Is  worsted,  and  sails  to  Calais,  ih.  Js  attack- 
ed and  disconcerted  by  the  English  admiral. 
tb.  Sails  norlhward  on  hisreturn,  and  his  fleet 
destroyed  by  a  storm,  tb. 

Medley,  Admit  a),  his  operations  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 1098.  1103. 

Melampe  French  ship  of  war  taken.  1221. 

il/fAor/.Druminond,  Earl  of,  accompanies  James 
II.  to  Ireland,  831,  TWW.  Excepted  in  King 
William's    pardon.    841,  notj._     Conresfmnds 


cepted.  908.  Accompanies  the  Chevalier  from 
Scotland.  1004. 

.  Melville.  Farl  of,  secretary  for  Scot- 
land, 820.  Where  he  supports  the  court  in- 
terest in  parliament.  840.  Lord  privy-seal 
there.  854.     Discarded,  927. 

Melvil,  James,  assassinates  Cardinal  Beaton. 
358.     His  behaviour  applauded  ih  Knox's  his- 


Mary,  Quefn  of  Scotland, 


ambassador,  from 
to  Queen  Etizabelh, 
legociation,  ib.    His 


t  the  birth  oi Prince  Ja 
Elizabeth's  behavioui 


ient  by  the  protestant  i 
[.called   the  Conaregal 
quest   assistant    from    Queen 


ation  in   Scotland,  called   the  Congregalion  of 
the  Lord,  lo  request   assistant    from    " 
Elizabeth,  .397-    Proposes  to  Mary  a  r 


with  the  £)uke  of  Norfolk.  42; 
Melville,  Major,  assists  in  taking  Gaiidalonpe 
1286.     Appointed 


of  Ihe  citadel  ot 


Memel  taken  by  Ihe  Bussians.  1210. 
Menager,  M.  his  negocialion  in  England,  c 


election  of  a  King  of  Ihe  Romans,  1125.  His 
minister  rejects  the  King  of  Prussia's  letter  to 
the  imperial  diet.  1179. 

Mercer,  Colonel,  left  commander  at  Oswego, 
1154.     Killed  there,  11^0. 

Me^hants,  grant  impositions  on  merchandise  to 
Edward  I.  in  their  private  capacity,  147,  note. 

MercAant  Adventurers,  the  society  of,  when  first 
formed,  15*. 

Merci.  Count,  assumes  the  command  of  the  tm- 
iierial  army  in  .'yicily.  1016. 

Mercia.  the  Saxon  kingdom  of.  its  extent,  and  bv 
whom  founded,  11.      Its  history  continued,  ib. 

Merton,  a  synod  called  there,  to  establish  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  128.  'Ihe  resolutions  ol. 
annulled  by  the  Pope,  ib. 

Mesfina,  agreat  plague  there.  1080,  note. 

Meibodist.1,  some  nccovtit  of.  135*\ 

Methnen,  Paul,  Esq.,  resigns  his  post  of  secre- 
tary of  slate,  1008. 

Jdefz,  ineffectually  attacked  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  370. 

4  u2        41 


INDKX. 


.\/.  ,t 


s  the  Au 


Mu-Ailt^a,  ttie  ScoU  prophetess,  some  account  of, 
555. 

A/i>*i>.  Captain  Cihn.  killed.  1190. 

Middit4ex,  Karl  <it.  treasurer,  his  ctiAracter, 
523.  Is  imt«each«l  by  the  iiirans  ot  Uucking- 
ham.  ib.     His  Hue  remitted,  tb, 

MiddUiOH.  Earl,  is  sent  rn.iinns.<;ioner,  on  the 
restorHtion.  t<>  rail  a  parliament  in  '^rntland, 
6^.  His  arbitrnrv  contluct,  tV.fT.  IIis  com- 
mission ^iveu  lu  I.onl    Hothes.  ii.    ArresleH, 

■    ■  in  from   King 

in<lei-s.  8P8. 
ghbv,  created 

n  Spain.  1017. 

r?. 

•    Fienrh.CHO. 


MUan.  dui  l> 
Mdximili.. 
289.    IsiU 


440. 


)  the  House  ot  Commons, 


Nilford-h/iven,  resolutions  concerning.  1188.  Act 

Militari/  service,  the  origin  and  nature  of.  ex- 
pUined,  "93.  Changed  into  pecuniary  sup- 
plies, 140. 

Juiluia,  the  6rst  establishment  of.  bv  Alfre<l. 
aulated  bv  hmg  Henrj-  II..  9C.     Feu- 


dal, the  inconveniences  attendi 
to  the  kings  who  summoned  Ihei 
their    personal 


their 
'  attendance, 
became 


changed  into  pecuniary  supplies,  i*.  'J  he  c 
sefluences  of  tliis  alteration,  145.  Law  or 
Queen  Marv  for  the  regulation  of.  390.  State 
nf.  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  8119. 
State  ot;  in  the  reign  of  .lames  I..  81fi.  A  bill 
framed  by  the  Commons,  and  passed,  taking 
it  into    ■  '-'"      '  "■      .     . 


AiV/,    proceedings  on.  1159.   llRe.    Ac 


tor  expliiinin?  it,  1225. 


quickening  the  execution  of 
lie  it,  1315.  Attempt  to  es- 
tHind,  i/t.  Further  reguU- 
atin  England,  1316.    With 


MiUar,  Captain,  assists  in  taking  Seneeal.  ie36. 
— ,    Lieulenaiil,  his    bravery  and   success. 

1.334. 
Millenarians.   or   fifth-mouarclyr  men,  are    for 

ttbolis'iing  all  governmeut  after  the  death  of 
Charles  1..635. 
Utiltm.  Jdhij.  his  opinion  of  the  monkish  his- 

toriesof  Briiain,?.    His  character  as  a  writer. 

676      His    Paradise    b)St.  i.ow  rescue  I    rroni 

oblivion,  i A.     Remarks  on  the  fate  of  the  author. 

ib.     His  death,  ib. 
Mittd,  human,  history  of,  COO, 


French,  1302.    Surrendered  to  the  allies,  1.303. 
l^inisinkSf  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies, 

1288. 
Minorca  taken,  and  cedfed  to  Great  Britain,  905. 

Preparations  against  by  the  French,  and  neg- 
"  "     '  the 


lectof  by  the  ministry,  1161.     Ac 


reduction  of  it.  1164,  1165.  Inquiry  into  the 
loss  of  it,  1186. 

HJirepoix,  Duke  de,  his  embarrassment  in  his 
embassy  at  London,  1148.  His  declaration  to 
the  British  ministry.  1149.  He  is  recalled, 
1150.  And  sets  out  for  Paris  without  taking 
leave,  1155.  His  proposals  at  the  court  of 
London,  1167.  note. 

Miteheli,  a  Scots  fanatic,  fires  a  pistol  at  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  724.  His  extra- 
ordinary treatment  and  execution,  725. 

,  Sir  David,  appointed  a   rear-admiral, 

864.    One  of  Prince  (ieorge's  council.  919. 

,  Commodore,  his  encounter  with  Con- 
flans,  1099.    .Saves  Zealand.  1 100. 

Mite  of  Lewes,  the  treaty  so  termed,  131. 

Modena,  Francis  111..  Duke  of.  extraordinary 
treaty  between,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  1 134. 

Modeite  French  man  of  war  Uken.  1279. 

Mohair.    See  -Si7*  and  Turkey  trade. 

MohicoTis,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonics, 
1288. 

Mohaick  Indians,  their  habitatir.n.  1144.  Tieaty 
between  the  In^lisii  governors  nn<l  them,  1288. 

il/dAun.  Lonl,  tried  for  (nurder,  864.     Killed  in 


.  Mr.  William,  proceedintjs  against  hi: 

[)o<>«,  isfi6. 
Mona.     See  Anglesea. 
Monarchi€i,  hereditary  and  elective,  a  rompafa 

live  view  ot.  under  the  feudal  system.  795. 


them  suppressed. 


M«ncashel,  Macartv,  Lord,  defeated  by  the  In- 
niskilleners  at  Newton-Butler.  &33. 

Monckiim,  General,  sent  with  a.  detachment  to 
ii.o\A  Scotia.  1150.  His  operations  there,  ih. 
Appointed  to  serve  under  General  Wolfe 
atiainst  Quebec,  1290.  Dislodges  a  body  of 
the  enemy  from  the  point  of  Levi,  1291.  His 
operations  at  the  attack  of  the  entrenchment  at 
^^«lltmorenci,  1292.  Forms  a  plan  for  landing 
the  troops  near  the  heights  of  Abraham,  1294. 
And  assists  in  the  execution  of  it,  ib.  Con- 
ducts the  right  at  the  battle  of  Quebec,  ib. 
Where  he  is  dangerously  wounded,  1295.  He 
receives  the  thanks  of  the  House  ot  Commons, 
1296.    Goes  to  New  York.  ("A. 

Mfiiey,  the  value  of,  arnon^  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
79'.'.  Reflections  on, 793.  I  he  interest  it  bore 
III  the  reign  of  Kiclmrd  L.  104,  note.  Re- 
marks nn  the  highest  interest  it  bore  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  135.  A  view  of  the  state 
I  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  222.  The  rale  c 
Henry  VII..  281. 


'I  he 

.351    The 

interest  or,  how  limited  in  Englaml  and  France 

at  the  tiuie  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  809. 

Moneyaue,  an  explanation  of  the  tax  levied  by 

the    Antflo-Norman  kings    under   that   name, 

799.    When  abolished,  tb. 

Monk,  Genera!,  commands  for  the  parliament  in 


i  the  place  up  t 


ling  caslle,  and  sends  the  1 
to  tendon,  647.  Takes  " 
inhabitants  to  the  swo 
kingdom  to  obeaience  t_  _  _ 
ib.  Commands  at  sea  under  Blake,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Dutch,  648.  Defeats  the 
Dutch  fleet  under  Iromp,  who  is  killed,  652. 
His  family  and  history,  tj68.  His  behaviour  to 
Ids  brother,  who  came  to  engage  him  in  the 
roval  cause,  669.  Marches  into  Rnglan<l.  tb. 
Advances  without  orders,  670.  His  message 
to  the  parliament,  from  St.  Alban's,  ib. 


_   Westminster,  ib.      His 
thanks  of  parliament,  ib.     Y\'-r\ 


II.  . 

the  commanders  in  Irelaml   in  the  ki 
teiPSt,    is.     The    king    proclaimed.  6737     Re- 
ceives the  king  at  Dover,  ib.    Is  created  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  678.     See  Albemarle. 
^}07lks,  British,  great  slaughter  of.  by  Adelfrid. 
hinir  of  Northumberland.  10.     '"  "    " 


terized,25.     Iheir  addre 
1'9.      See     U.>".f.?rr,f-f 

A'0W*l,./(    h|-.l.:i  L.ll--,    I   l.-.l.l 

Monmovf\.    1.,        -.    ■■■,    . 
ter,   7;il.      1    ■ 

ss  in  working  miracles, 

(er  of.  7. 

r,  Ills  birth  and  charac- 
ii  V  declared  by  the 
pir-ats  the  Scots  cove- 

nant^rs,  at  hon.weli  l»r 
of  his  command,  and  s 
fluence   of  the   Uuke  0 
oi-er    without    leave,   ib 
against  calling  the  pari 

lL'e,7W.      Is  deprived 

eut  abroad,  by  the  in- 

f   York.  739.      Comes 

Presents  a   petition 

ameiit  at  Oxiord.  74.'i. 

conspiracy  against  the  ki   .  .  .  _  . 
Absconds  upon   the  discovery  of  it,  753.     Is 

Krdoned,  756.  Is  banished,  ib.  Invades 
island  on  the  accession  of  James  11.,  761. 
Is  attainted  by  parliament,  ib.  Instances  of 
his  misconduct,  ib.  Is  defeated  at  Sed^inoor, 
762.  Is  executed,  ib. 
.   Mordauni,   Earl   of,  appointed   first 


of  the 


iry,  824.      Alrr 


s  restora- 


(M<X 


scheme  for  King 
.  839-     He    is  clismissed   from    Ins   offic 
Espouses  the   Princess  Anne's  interest, 


__   .  ver.  hut  released,  890. 

Mon-'polief.  enormous  grants  of,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 4^8.  1  he  perniriniis  tendency  of  these 
grants.  804.  Debated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ctrnteniing.  488.  note.  Chief  part  of  the 
nntional  trade  engrossed  by  exclusive  com- 
panies and  patents  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
496.  The  patents  tor,  called  in  and  annulled 
bv  lames  I..  lA.  An  act  passed  against.  523. 
Are  revived  by  Charles  I.,  517- 

Monofhelites.  their  heresy  contlemned  in  a  synod 
at  Hatbeld,  15. 

Monro,  Sir  Robert,  killed  at  Falkirk,  1093. 

,  of  Culcairn,  routed  at  Inverary,  1093. 

,Colonel,surrenders  Fort  William  Henrv, 

119G. 

Monjon,  Sir  William,  commands  under  Admiral 
Sir  Richard  (.evisrtn,  in  an  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Spain.  489. 

,  M^ur,  assists  in  reducing  Carical,  1335. 


Leagues 
unK  Ed- 
0  clianfie 
vn  camp. 


Mimtague,  Sir  Edward,  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  is  ordered  by  Edwanl  VI,  with 
other  juilifes,  to  prepare  a  deed  for  the  siu-ces 
sion  of  lady  Jane  t; ray,  372.  Is  abused  by 
pufiley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  lefiis- 
inc.  ib.  His  expedient  for  the  security  ot  him- 
self and  the  other  parties,  ib. 

— ,  IS  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic, 

to  mediate  between  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
his  station  to  assist  Sir  (ieorge 


joint  roinmand   of  the  fleet,  tb.     _ 

fleet  to  Holland,  to  bring   Charles  II.  uier 

673.     Is  created  Earl  of  Sandwich,  ti78.    See 

Handwick. 

,  ambassador  at  Paris,  secretlv  negn- 

ciates  with  France,  and  treacherously  receivrn 
a  large  bribe  from  Baiillnn.  the  minister  ot 
that  court.  722.  note.  Returns  without  leavr. 
and  produces  Danby's  letter  to  tlie  House  ot 
Commons,  731. 

~,  Charles,  Esq.  made  chancellor  of  the 


xchequer,  871, 
ise.  888.    Hi; 


Capta] 


i.  901. 
destroys    the    Oriflamir 


12,30. 

Montafffis.  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
225.     Raised  hy  the  Count  of  Dunois.  ib. 

Montcalm,  Murquis  de.  reduces  C)swego,  II70. 
His  proceedings  m  consequence  thereof,  II95, 
He  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  uimn  Fort 
William  Henry. 1196.  Defeats  Colonel  Parker 
at  liconderoga.  ib.  Hediices  Fort  William 
Henry,  ib.  His  precautious  for  the  defence  of 
Quebec.  1291.  Repels  (Jeneral  Wolfe  at 
]\lontmorenci,  1292.  Is  defeated  and  sUm  at 
the  battle  ot  Quebec,  1295. 

Mi'Tirci'tili'tir,  battle  of.  Iietween  the  Duke  of 
Anjnu  and  the  Admiral  Coliani,  432. 

Mmiteagle.  lx>rd.  receives  in'iiUHtioii  of  the 
sunpowdei     plot,    498.      Comii 


Lord  Sahsbur 


nperial  general,  joins  the 
ange,  and  oliliges  1  ewis  .\  I  V.  to 
onquest  1  tithe  Lnwl'ounlrie3,712. 
Ml  »le,  appoinred  i 


M'titff'orierj/.  Lord,  proclamation  for  apprehend- 
ing him,  844.  Engages  in  a  plot,  882.  De- 
tained in  prison,  891,  tiote. 

.    Sir   .lames,    sent   hy    the  Scottish 

contention  to  tender  the  crown  to  William 
and  Mary,  829.  Conspires  against  the  govern- 
ment, H.39.  Prefeis  exile  to  the  discovery  ot 
his  confederates,  840. 

.  Colonel,    destroys  the    Cherokees' 

towns  and  villages,  1.S29.  >lis  expedition  to 
the  middle  settlem«-nts,  I3.1<). 

MoNimorencj/.  Constable,  commands  the  French 
army,  against  the  Spanish  under  Phillibert, 
Duke  of  Savoy.  .187.  Is  detVateil  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  .Si.  Quintiu,  ib.  His 
f  tilt    marriaye  of  the  dauphin 


Mmttriville.    the    French    ambassador,  prevail 
with  Ch;iUes  1.  to  seek  protection  in  the  Scots 


M<^trose,  Earl  r 
Charles  L.  610. 
for  his  attarhutf- 
Duke  Hamilton- 

Nepociates  for  Irisli  lroop>;.  to  make  a  iii\ 
sioii  in  Scotland,  tb.  Deteats  Lord  Elch 
Defeats  I^ord  Hurley,  ib.  Routs  An 
forces,    and    is  joined    bv   great    niiinhi 


fii-st  introduction  to 
prisoned  in  Scotland 
e  king.  ib.  Procures 
re  with  the  king.  fill. 


Hi: 


,  Ouki 


plunders  Dundee,  ._. 
iillip.  lA,  Defeats  the 
'11       U  lonquere*!  by 


.641. 


-  ■rretaiy  fur 
Scotland,  997.     And  lord-register,  lOOfi. 

.  Duke  of.  petitions  against  the  election 

of  Scottish  peers,  1050. 

Moore.  Commodore,  commands  at  the  leeward 
Islands.   1278.     Where    he  is  reinforced  by  a 


squad  ri 


ptain   Hughes.  12a3. 
■mpt    on    Martinique,    lA. 
icjs  at  Guadaloupe,  1284. 


the  Coiiqu>Tor.  45.    Attend  him  to  N 

ii.     Kxcile  B  rebellion  in  llie  Nonli 

.lucecl,  i«,     riieir  ilealhs.  50, 

Mtirdiitnil,  Lord  Vis 


lated  Earl  of  Mo; 


.  sir  John,  appointed  toinrniimler  of 

the  lan.l  forces  sent  aaainst   Boclifnrt.  lli)2. 
Inquiry  into  his  conduct.  1193.  His  tnal.  iml. 
He  is  acquitted.  iA.     Addl 
1^  him,  1227 


E  of  the  Commi 

_   _    jn  his  ace 
When  speakt 


More,  sir   1  homas,  remarks 
Jane  Shore,  255 

House  of  Comni ,      - 

Caidinal  Wolsey  to  ohtain  the  grants  lo  Henry 
VilI.,.*W1.     Ihe  great  seal  t.ikeil  from  Wol- 


the  prospect  of 


516.  His  design  of  seizini;  (he  castle  of  Duhin 
llisrovered.  577.  Is  sliocked  at  the  barl.arilies 
of  O'Nealf.  abandons  the  cause,  and  retires  lo 
Flanders,  it. 
iluiocM,  »,an<lalous  treatment  of  Ihe  F.nelish 
ambassador  there,  1114.  And  of  Captain 
Barlon  and  his  crew,  of  the  Liichfield  man-of- 


ilorpeth,  l.ord.  his 


n  the  Mouse  of  Co  .  ^  .__ 
cclesiasticai  power.  471.  Isdivest- 
iiployments.  and  imprisoned,  472. 
Qtlenian  of  Devonshire,  is  the  only 
1  whom  General  Monk  consulled 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II..  672. 

aile  secretary  nt  state  by  the  king.  678. 

■,  KohtTt   ii  Miller,  his  petition  concerning 


122B, » 
m.W. 


'dorli, 

er      llo'.-i 

Ii.s 

history,  163. 

His 

lirst 

acqu 

iiitaiKe  w  1 

1  U 

•  I.elU.Uueen  h 

war.l 

II,' 

h     His   111 

iilucy    "  ilh    her. 

Joins 

Isahe 

ila  in  a  c, 

acy  ayaliist  the 

kii 

I.  Ii. 

Inva 

es  l.nslaii. 

1  her.  164.    IT. 

drati 

of  the  lal 

.11 

Arundel,  and 

he 

han- 

.ello 

Baldock. 

ih. 

Takes   the   km 

it  ».f 

leire 

ster's  custodv 

ind   delivers  li 

1    llie 

l^ird 

Berkeley. 

M 

iitravcrs   and 

■  on 

nay . 

Is  seized  by  the  kliiK.  if>.     I  tied  i 
ii. 


culed, 


-.  linger.  Karl  of  JIarch,  derUre.1  suc- 
by  Richard  II. .','02.    Killed  in  Ireland, 
'leot    prisoners   in   Windsor 
v..  209. 

haltle    of.    between    Jasper 
1  iiiior.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Rdward  Duke 
of  Yoik.241. 
Hhrlnuiin.  the  first  statute  of.  «Hien  passed,  157. 


Mi 


castle  b^  Henry  IV 


The  probable  inolives  of  4'^wai 
law,  /*.  H..W  eluded  in  the  tiin 
II..  2118.     1  he  stalule  of.  allured. 

n/.irwn.  J.ihn.  his  charai  In  ,  cr," 
fidantof  Henry  VII..  ;'..  " 
of  Canteibiiry.  lA      Cre.t-   ' 

. ..    F.arl   of.   Chan..  II    I 

comes  jealous  of  David  lli.  i...  i 
Darniey  to  get  bun  rut  ..«.  (/. 
roronation  oath  in  the  name  of  tin 
Janies  VI..  417.     Is  api?ointc.l 


trie.1  . 


this 
11  iciiard 


I  Dai 


ihtfie.  M.  de  la.saili 
squa.lron.  1149.  Part  ol  u  in. '.  i  !,,i  .  n  n'.ii. 
lie  reiurnsto  Urest,  1155.  AniMs  .n  l.ouis- 
boiirg,  119.1. 

ilonulforl.  Count  de,  half  brother  lo  John  III., 
Duke  of  Britanv,  ackno»le.lgcs  Cliarles  de 
Blois  as  successor  to  that  ilucliv,  177.  I'li- 
deavours  to  acquire  possession  of  the  duchy. 
ti.  Engages  Kdward  III.  of  I'.nglaii.l  lo 
patronize  liis  pretensions,  ih.  Goes  to  Paris  lo 
plead  his  cause,  ib.  Is  taken  and  confine.l  in 
the  lower  of  the  Louvre,  178.     See  the  next 


Mfunfiup,  I,ord,  protests  against  the  bill   estnh- 


is.  the 


nly  protest  : 


V III.,  345. 

,  Lord,  is  sent  lord  deputy  to  Ireland, 

on  theprecipitate  retiiiii  of  the  Karl  ol  f'ssej., 
485.  Drives  Tyrone  and  his  party  into  the 
woods  and  morasses,  i/>.  His  successes  against 
the  rebels,  487.  Ueduces  the  Spaniards  and 
defeats  I'yrone,  ib.  'lyrone  surrenders  him- 
self up  to  him.  490. 

,  Stuart,  Viscount,  sent  to  the  Bastite. 

831. 

Morehrap,  John  de,  ejected  from  his  inheritance 
of  the  barony  of  Gower.  by  IMward  II.,  at 
the  instance  of  Hugh  le  Despenser.  162. 

,    liobeit.    Karl    of    Noilhumberlan.l, 

excites  a  conspiracy  against  William  Rutus. 
57.    Dies  in  confinemeiit.  ib. 

AJiJffrave,  Sheffield,  Earl  of,  espouses  the 
Princess  Anne's  interest,  860.  Hetards  the 
money  bills,  f.62.     Created  .Marquis  of  Nor- 

il/w/.,'...' .  ,\.i,iiii,,; ,  ^11   I.ihn. tried  and  acquitted, 

bill  .!i       ■  i:  ,     .  mie,  923. 

.;i;ni;.',  ,    ,     .  1  I,         i  i..i;res5.  1059.     And  con- 

ades  the  Dutch 
'l.,b 

the   French, 


Ihe  pievention  of,  UTl .  «»«. 

Murders,  an  account  of  several.  1134,  no(«.  1275. 
1.3.:i.  1.T;4.  1.326. 

Mttrp/i)/,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  killed  at  Wande- 
wash.  1.3110. 

Mtirrai/,  Earl  of.  appointed  by  Itobcrt  Bruce 
jnitil  commander  of  the  Scnls  army  wirli  1  ord 
Douglas,  inva.ling  Eiigl.m.1  on  the  ih-alh  of 
Edward  II..  168.    His  reply  to  ihe  .lehaure  of 


.loi.is   a  confederacy  of  rm 

ling.  i«.     Is  ill  ose.l  bv  Elizabeth  on  the  occa- 

s 410.     (tbtains  a  lesforalion  to  favour,  i*. 

Is  invited  back  to  Scotland  by   Darnley.  411. 


Mary,  ih.     Obtaii 
into    I'ran 
the    til  St 

"""  "whTch 


416.      Is 
■nation    of     Marv. 
Mary   harshly,  {b. 


I,,  .jt  Queen  Mary  and  her  advo.ates 

,  1  i  1. 1,  convenes  his  vassals,  whodispersi 
.11..  I  (l.jii  hght  against  King  James.  8,311 
Created  Karl  of  Tullibardine.  an.l  appninlei 
commissioner  to  the  Scotch  parlianienl.  WKi. 

,  Lord  Charles,  condemned  and  repi  levrd 

1004. 

,  Lord  George,  joins  the  young  Chevalier 

1090. 

.  Ixrd  John,  his  regiment  suffers  mnrb  a 

Ticnn.ieroga,  12.39.  A  detachment  of  it  s..n 
lo  the  West  Indies.  1283.  They  assist  ii 
taking  Guadaloupe,  1284,  1286.  Sent  to  Knrt 
Americi    

.  ^ 

hill    for 


r  at  Quetn-C,  tf> 

tnance    uf    i1ih< 

|"'->t     iiuil   lilt;  leijlll'linli  lit   r.i 

iHda.  1330.    His 

H    Kr^iirh.  UM 

to  abandon  (he  sieii   ■       ■      ' 
tion.  IV.n.    lie  Utiil.     1     1    1,' 

i  1    ru-cimra- 

lishes    mhnife5t(ies   ,.m  ■  i.     :i  ■ 

'    iMn%,  ih 

Co-operatr^  m  thr  n.'  i   ■ 

..■m',hI,  ih. 

Mu\covy,A  |ii.iui  li-i. 

'      'Mill, 390 

MnlnybUI.  piiicee.lings  on,  HUB.  1116.  1129. 

H.>8    1148.  7,.'lt-.  1183. 
Mvy.  Chevalier  de. defeated  at  Warbonrg.  1340. 
Mphie,  Mr.,  his  plan  for  the  bridse  at  Black- 

Iriars  preferred,  1327. 


Nnbob.    See  East  Indies. 

Niidasii,  General,  takes  Schweidnitz,  1315. 

Najara,  battle  of,  between    Edward  the    Black 

Prince  and  llenrv  .le   I  mnsiamare,  190. 
Vnirn.  I^.r.l.  iiiii  r,,.  1..  I  ,.i„!  ..n   .  •.  I.  1005. 

Setat  liherli  1..  ,. M 

.  I.ii.l,  .1  11  .  '  i'..r.  1090. 

Names',  ('In  isliau.sii  ai.ai- n....iiln«i,..u  ol.at  llie 
time  of  Ihe  c.iiimiouueallli.  651.  uo/c. 

N/tniur,  siege  aod  capture  of,  by  the  confede- 
rates, 877,  878. 

Nantici'iiier,  In.lians,  treaty  between  them  and 
the  British  colonies.  1288. 

Nartrz,  the  edict  ot.  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV.. 
764. 

Naples,  conquered  by  the  joint  force  of  France 
and  Spain.  286.    Seized  by  the  latter,  ib. 

Narsipore,  French  factory  at,  taken  by  Captain 
Knox,  1098. 

Nasehp,  battle  of.  between  Charles  T.  and  the 
Generals  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  613. 

Natttmal  debt,  debates  on.  1034.  Scheme  for 
reducing  the  interest  of,  1115.  Some  articles 
of,  consolidated,  1127.     Itemarks  on  it,  1313. 

Naiceriitle,  Lord,  proclamation  lor  apprehend- 
ing him.  1005. 


Repealed.  982.     FurtJier  proceedings  ( 
bill  for.  1122.    And  on  that  of  the  Jews.  1130. 
11.18. 
Nacarre,  situation  of  that  liiiigdnm,  2BP..  Crafty 


1  the  death  of  Henry  111.,  470.    See 


of  Queen 
'V  Oueen 
I    of   her 


675.     Is  restored  to  his  senses  by  punisliuieuli 
Nazau  Lnd.  the  British  chief,  defeated  by  Cer- 


1  Jamaica.  1331. 
■asions  disputrn. 
I  liainenr.  by  re- 
17.    Anec.lote  of 

s  Paulinus  over 

-rce  of  Englan.l 


ere  be. 
ard  the 


INDEX. 


Aii.l«-Cli»pelle.   (m.      Dulcli, 
l*wis  x\v.,ien. 
NetiU,  Sir  Jono.  executed  lor  fti 


Ant]  (ipatti.  B'W. 
le.  a  tine  I 


I  on,  by 
.  Philip- 


of  tliem  taken  posses-HOii  ot  by  (he  Freiicli, 
111".  AndevacuHlf.1,.4. 
-VtfKiar*,  is  besieye<l  t»>'  llie  parliRinentarjf  forces, 
but  relieved  l).v  Prince  11  upert.  611.1.  Surren- 
Hei-s  to  the  Scots  army  by  tlie  king's  order, 
617. 


yei^huri/h.  r  I 


Earl  ( 


,!tk. 


.  Iiarlcs  I.  and  the 
iMttle  01.  601. 
granted    to  tlie  in- 
i;j'i.    Is  taken   by 
11,  the  Scots  gene- 

r.'rlh-  kinuin  the 


of,  to  dii:  roa: 
storm,  bv  the  Eart  of  I,t 
ral,  &>4. 

-,  Earl  of,  roni'"i.i' 

north  of  England.  ..j"1  '.  ■  -  1  .-.-esiion  of 
York,  594.  Is  cr.n  1  1  ,1  ,1:,  Is  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  <i\  I  M  lil  l^lufsiefjed 
ID  York  by  the  1  ,1  li  .  1  ^n  ,t  1  nniv,  6(l.S. 
Leaves  the  kinedom  111  diisusl  .me"  the  battle 
of  Marston-moor,  tXl*. 

. ,  Duke  of,  refuses  tl:e  oaths  to  William 

and  Mary.  11C5. 

,   .1.   Holies,    Karl    of  Clare,   crealerl 

Duke  of,  l?71.  note.    And  Inrd  privy  seal.  9l:i. 


Pelhai 
godfather  to  the  Pii 
Appoint! 
Elected  i 
bridge,  1111.  Presents  a  hill  t 
case  of  a  minor  king.  IICI.  I 
peal  of  the  act  for  the  natui 
Jews,  1138.  Kesii:ns  these.^ls. 
ed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  111 
sioner  of  that  hoard. 


nd 
n,  1011. 


.1  of  1 
^tKdigate,  Sir   Uoyi 


IHR. 


touching  the 
loiiy  ot.  how  peopled,  676. 


repeal  of^lhe  .1* 

^ivi  England,  the 
A  general  description  bt,  1144. 

Nev)  Forest,  liow  and  when  made,  51.  Remark- 
able accidents  happenini;  to  the  family  of  Wil- 
liam the  r.imiifinr  in,  61. 

AVm  »■ ,'  ,  ,„',  i;.-i  .h,covery  of,  285.    Ceded  to 


,  1218!. 


iihed,  1144. 

.1.   1144.    Its  governor 
t  yiand  treaty  witli  tlie 


Newport,  Lonl  Viscount,  called  to  the  council 
board  by  King  William.  824.  7jofe.  Excepted 
in  King  James's  pardon.  855,  note.  Created 
Earl  01  Bradford,  871.  note. 

N«70  York,  is  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir 
Robert  Holmes.  f«s.  Is  ceded  to  the  F.iiglisli 
by  the  treaty  of  Bn-da,  6y,1.  Described,  1144. 
Divisions  in  it,  1U6. 

and  phi 


_-    .  lUO. 

Neioton,  Sir  Isaac,  the  mathei 


losophei 


chal 


Master  of  tlie 

,  JlHJnr.  left  romi 

Nepnoe,  fin  Irish  priest. 


,  784.     His  death,   ib. 


Sir   I  (1 
.  II. 


by  'charles  1 1 .  on  his  restoration.  67B.         -  - 

placed  by  the   influence   of   the   Duchess  of 

Cleveland.  687. 
Nichols,  M-ajor,  wounded,  1153. 
Xeuport,  communication  lift  ween  it  and  England 

inlerrupted,  1212.     It  receives  a  French  garri- 

tbe  mediation 
icluded  there, 

npeached  and 

at    Dettineen. 
m  the  held  of 

1  they  dif. 
ply/ames 


Nimemen.  congress  there, 
of  Charles  II.,  71?.  _  Pe: 


fered.78y. 

I.  with  money,  ot<6. 

Non-addresxe-f,  the  ^"t 

parliament,  626.     K 


the! 


enticl-^ 


dul^ence,  705, 

A  bill  I'ortlieirrelielpa^cd.iA.    .s 
NoTtjiirors,  their  rise,  825.    Argum 

ac»inst  them.  818. 
yorburp,  CHi-fHiii.  I 

Norfolk, Ml   iU    in,.: 


.iifH.711. 
I'urilans. 
■s  tor  uud 


'MW. 


.  BiKoH.  Roee 
t  for  \Unvy  III 
Objrcis  to  King  Jolm' 


Earl    of,  is  appointed 

>  the  council  of  Lvons. 

itht  of  suDject- 


.  Dukr  of.  1 


;  !ii3  office  of  treasun 


trial,  ifi.  Is  cciiinii-MitiiL'il  to  suppress  Aske's 
insinrei  tiun,  termed  the  Pilvrimaee  ot  fJrace, 
330.  His  prudent  measures  to  distress  tlip  in- 
surgenlR,  ih.  Prevails  on  them  (o  rlispprse, 
3.31.  liouls  another  instirnrrtioii.  iMv\  puts 
their  officers  torteatli,  ih.    I'l    i  .    i    iIm  i;  innrii; 

of  the  hill  of  six  arliclesi.  !   ,   :  i    i  ,,:,is. 

3.'^5.    'Jhe  rep»rtee  of  on-  -  i    ,    ,        to 

him.  concerning  the  celiii.i'  -.   "i    i'ik-i  ,    ;  iii. 

Cromwell  to  the  Tower.  ;i;«(.  hitiuem'tis  llie 
king  to  a  cruel  persecution  of  heretics,  on  hia 
niece  Catherine  Howard  becoming  queen, 
339.  Is  apnointe.i  to  omman-t  in  the  w  ir 
anainst  Scotuiii.  "1"  Ml  i ,'-  Jl^nrv  in  his 
invasion  of   Kr, Mi.  r       !        kicked' by  the 


Is,  with  his  son  till  I  -.1.  ■-n  i  .^ .  committed 
to  the  lower,  th.  Surrev  .;\Piuted,  ih.  Is 
attainted  by  the  parliament.  lA.  Ordered  for 
execution,  but  saved  by  the  king's  death,  tb. 
Is  released  from  confinement  by  Queen  Mary, 


s  insurrection  i 

,  „  .-..red   to  retire  hi 

his  troops.  377- 
,  the  young  Duke  of,  is  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  the  northern  counties  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  39H.  Is  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners in  the  cause  between  Mary,  Queen 
or  .Scots,  Hnd  Murr;HV,  the  rl■^ent,  419.  Enter- 
tains ht.|i^  ■•['  11,11  IV  In-  Mnry.  420.  Trans- 
n.ils  Mil  1  .  tu  Ehzat^eth.  if,.  His 
charaMr  ;  i  .me  with  Mary  pro- 
posed t  .  I  1  1  I  .nay,  ih.  Obtains  the 
counier,, I    ..  -  i  ,    I  .)[  rhe  nobility  to  this 

and  Spam.  ih.     Heceives  iiiliniatinns  from  the 
qiiffu  ..t    her  knowIe.li;e   of   liis   neyocialions, 
eports  raised 


lA.     Is    released  on    promise   of  thinking 
further   of  Marv.  477-      Kenew      '  ' 
pondence  with  M^iry,  434,     !■  nit 


nth  the  11 
beth,  th.  His  =  ' 
Burleigh,  ih.     Is  ii 


I  ■■  iiied,  ih. 
'  ■  ■  lower,  1023. 
yorham,  castle  '■< .  .ni,,,.!  tin  re  between 
Edward  1.  and  tlie  Sf..is  [i.ttlianient,  to  deter- 
mine the  ritiht  of  the  crown  ot  .Scotland,  142. 
Normandy,  Sheffield,  Marquis  of.  condenms  the 
treatv  of  partition,  pog.  Appointed  lord  privy 
seal,"  919.     And    Duke  of    Buckingham,  927, 


Conqueror,  .'il,  "-m  ,ii  --'''■  ;''  Instance  of 
their  voting  in  1  i,li.  i  i  i  rl 
^V/7m«//^  settl.-H  L-  !:■■::  .  i  ■•  i "W.  His- 
tory ot  his  su'ctr--.., -,  ,A  t  jiii. Liter  of  the 
Normans.  41.  tV:  Willrnm.  Uuke  of.  obtains 
the  crown  of  England.  44,  See  liillinm 
the  Conqueror  ;  and  liohert.  Invaded  by 
Philip  of  France,  on  the  news  of  Bichard  1. 
beini?  imprisoned  in  Germany,  on  his  return 
from  the  crusade,  101.  Philip  repulsed  at 
Uouen.  by  the  Karl  of  Leicester,  ih.  John 
invested  with  the  duchy  of,  on  his  brother 
Hichard's  death,  105.  Ui<i  under  an  inter- 
dict on  aernunl  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais's 
captivity,  who  is  surrendered,  ih.  '1  wo  Bra- 
Bancons  lelt  Koveruors  of  it.  by  John,  on  his 
leaving  it.  107.  Hccovered  by  Philip.  108. 
The  barnns  ot,  linw  differently  circumstanced 
from  iho'efi!  ,'f,(-'  (■..iiittnes, during  their  con- 
nexion \>  nil  I  LI  liii  I  111.  Ihe  Slatesot,  how 
comiM.  1  :  ;  I  Mv  ceded  to  Lewis  IX. 
by  Hm,,  ,11:,  1  ,„,!.  128.  Is  suddenly 
invaih'-l  t".  1  iiv.  ii.l  111..  171).  Caen  seized 
and  i.loiititit.i,    1;.  )       c.tL.is    l;ik.'ti,   la^.      Is 


i:nt;lis.h  forces  sent  t.>  rtyluce  Britany  for 
Henry  IV..  474.  Is  sentto  reduce  insurrections 
in  Ireland,  ih.  Is  deceived  by  the  treacherous 
negociations  of  'I'yroue,  and  dies  of  vexation. 


North  and  Oren.  I^rds,  sent  to  the  1  ower,  1033. 
Korth-uent  i>Rssij!e,  three  attempts  tor  (be  dis- 
covery of,  uiaile  by  Sii  Martin  I'mliisher,  HT?. 


N  '■,  ;i    council  called   (here  by    King 

1  i .  I  ,  ^     I  I .   ill   wl.M  h   nioinas  n   liecket  is  voit 

'i" i.  Jii      Bailie  of,  between  llcniy   VJ. 

an.l  ihe   larl  ol  W  arwick.  24(1. 
Northumberland,  history  of  tlie  Saxon  kingdom 


leldni 


,211. 


.        -  ?iV.. 

land,  nnd  IS  killed  in  an  irruption  into  Eng- 
land, 212. 

,    Dudley,   Earl   of    Warwick, 

made  Dukeof,  .36y_.   Determines  to  ruin  Somer- 


set, ih.    Cn 


friend; 


I  be  ; 


and 


of  Somerset,  lA.    Enrleavours  to  gt 
I,  Bishop  of  Durham,  attainted,  but 


appointed  by  the  Commons,  370.  His  1: 
in  the  calling  a  new  parliament,  371.  His  re* 
pre«enlutioiis  to  induce  the  king  to  alter  the 
succession,  lA.  Places  his  own  einissaries  about 
the  king,  ib.  Abuses  tlie  chief  justice,  .Sir 
Edward  Montague,  for  refusing  to  draw  (he 
deed  of  settlement  for  Ijidy  Jane  Gray.  372. 
Procures  the  patent  to  be  passed,  ib.  Endea- 
vours to  get  the  two  princesses,  Mary  ami 
Elizabeth,  icto  his  power,  I'A.  Proclaims  the 
Lady  Jane  Grav.  .373.  Is  disconcerted  at  the 
bad  aspect  of  affairs,  ih.  Takes  the  conunaiKl 
of  the  army,  ib.  Is  deserted  by  his  army,  and 
proclaims  Queen  Mary.. 374.  is  apprehended, 
ih.    Is  tried  and  executed,  ib. 

,  Earl  of,  offers  to  release  Mary, 


Duke  d'Alv 

the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  the  1 
taken  by  Murray,  and  confined  i 


,  I'A.    is  delivered  up  and  < 


Betires  from  Newcastle 
Conway  at  Newhurn,  ib.  'Ihe  cotniiiainl  by 
his  illness  devolves  on  Stratford.  .361.  Joins 
the  parliament  against  the  king,  590.  Itelires 
to  Ins  seat,  597. 

^  extract  of  some  curious  parti- 

ulars  from  a  household  book  of  au  old  eail  of 


that  fair 


.  2H.1. 


to  save  the  garrison,  ib. 
Nottingham,  Countess  of.  dii 
bed,  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  her 


Earl  of  Ess 


,490. 


■refary  of 


is  sent  t      .  ,  ■    -,- 

Sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  si^ht  of  his 
train,  ib. 

,   Earl    of,   appointed 

state,  824.  Excepted  iii  King  .lames's  indem- 
nity, 835,  nute.  Attempt  against  him.  HC2. 
Discarded,  86B.  Vote  in  his  favour,  »A.  Starts, 
a  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the  parliament, 
873,  note.  Objects  lo  (he  words  "  rwht/ur  and 
"  lawful,"  as  applied  to  King  William.  883. 
Opposes  the  bill  of  abjuration,  916.  Appointed 
secretary  of  state,  919.  Vote  in  his  favour, 
935.  It  esigns  the  seals,  936.  I  n  danger  of  the 
Tower  for  reflecting  on  Kins  William's  me- 
niory,  942.  Opixises  the  unioji,  956.  Objects 
to  the  preliminaries  of  peace.  990.  Bcvives 
the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  981. 
Appointed  president  of  the  council.  997.  Dis- 
carded. 1005.  Opposes  the  septennial  act, 
lt)06. 

Nova  Belffia,  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  Sir 
Bobert  Holmes,  688.     See  New  YorJc. 

Nova  Scotia,  schtnies  for  a  settlement  in.  111]. 
Disputes  about  its  limits.  1119.  Conferences 
relating  to  it  broke  up.  1134.  Description  of 
it.  lA.,  1144,  Short  view  of  the  dispute  con- 
cerning its  limits,  1134.  Perfidious  practices 
of  the  Fiench  there,  1136.    From  whence  they 

-  are  expelle<l.  1150. 

No7vel,  ciiaplain  to  Queen  Elizaheih,  openly  re- 
proved by  her.  for  speaking  irreverently  of  tlie 
sign  of  the  cross.  424,  note. 

Noj/en,  treaty  ot.  between  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  Charles,  King  of  Spain,  afterwards  em- 
peror, 295. 

N /,  Mr.  his  character,  liofi. 

Nugeiit,  Mr.  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  1191. 


Oatti<:,  Titus,  his  account  of  the  popish  plot,  727. 
His  birth  and  rhiiracter.  lA.  Is  examined  be- 
fore the  council,  th.  I  nconsisl^iu  ies  of  his  nar- 
rative potntwl  nut,72K.  Obtains  a  pension, 
igainst  Lord  Stafford,  74.3. 

^■.11;....   tl...    T^.,L«  ^f  VJ...L- 


i  heavily  fined  for  calluii:  the  Duke  of  Vork 
popish  traitor.  7-^.  !s  cnnvi.ted  and  sen- 
need  for  perjury.  761.     Obtainsa  pardon  and 


>f  wcleii: 

OA(/<im,  the  Dutch  a<l»iiral,  is  kdled    in 
gagement  with  the  Duke  of  Vork,  6U9. 


INDEX. 


anecitote  of. 


Oitrii,  General,  defeated  by  the  Prince  of  Sou- 

bise  at  Landwernhayen,  1C4K. 
Oirim,  Captain,  his  bra-ery  and  s.ircess.  1335. 
Occatt  I'rencli  man  of  waj,  taken,  I'JTil. 
Ofcojimui/ronformily,  hill  lo  prevent,  hrouglit 

in.  925.  934.  9it.     *\nd  passed,  9»1.     Itepeal- 

ed.  1014. 
Ockter/miy,  Capli 

Orf^.  "feisliop  of  Baiens.  uterine  h 
William  t|ie  Conqueior,  left  joint  adlin 
of  tile  kingdom  vMtli  Willirtm  Fi 
during  his  brother's  absence  in  Norm 
>\spires  to  the  popedom,  5t.  S 
William,  and  contined  durinsjhis 
Ensages  in  a  conspiracy  against 
llufos.  56. 

V tarrel.  Colonel,  broke.  {^77. 

Vffa.  King  of  Mercia,  his  descent.  11. 
F.tlielbard,  |4.  Ilis  wars.  ii.  Tlis  Ir 
murder  of  Ethelhert.  Kma  of  the  F.a^ 
ift.  His  piousdeedsot  expiation,  IC. 
the  tax  of  Peter's  pence,  lA,  Eu'lf 
monastery  ;     '"      *  '■ 


Ogihie,  Ixird.  jnius 


Ma 


,   General,   substance    of  one   gf   his 

speeches.  UMl      He  etnharksfor  Geoigia.  1044. 

Ills  operations,  lllri;.  note.  1076.  lO'.i" 
fMio  company,  the  lue  and  conduct  ot.  1 1.16.    The 

liritish  interest  established  on  the  hanks  of  that 

river.  13*1. 
O'  Kelli/  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Inniskillmers, 

Ki6. 
O' Kennedy,    Colonel,    surrenders    Carangoly, 

1300. 
Oltey,  Colonel,  one  of  the  km^-'s  judges,  is  seized 

in  tlolland.  bio.ight  home,  and  executed,  684. 

Ilis  character,  lA. 
Olave  Ihe  Dane,  his  character.  30.      Confirmed 

by    English   bishops,  and  canonized    by    the 

church  ot  Koine.  lA. 
Old  mm  </  lie  m,mntciiu.     .See  /tisaninj. 
llUcaslle.  Sir  John.    See  Cniham. 
Olmtuz  invested  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  ie4R. 


.Sot 
1C49. 


■ihe  s 


O"  Keale,  Ilueh.    See  Tyrone. 

,  Owen,  enters  into  a  conspiracy  with 

Hinuccini,  the  Pope's  lei^ate, against  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  Orinonil,  6-37.  tnters  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  parliamentary  generals, 
lb.    Is  reduced  by  Cromwell,  638. 

,  Sir  Pheliin,  engages  in   Ilojrer  More's 

conspiracy  lo  expel  the  English  from  Il'eland. 
576.  His  cruel  massacre  of  the  Kniilish  in 
Ulster.  577.  Forges  a  commission  from  the 
king  lor  Ilis  insurrection,  578.  Is  taken  and 
executed  by  Iretnn.  646. 

,  Shall,  his  history  and  character.  479. 

Oneidoi,  Indians,  conclude  a  treaty  wttli  tlie 
English  settlements,  1CH8. 

Onarutaffo  river,  two  forts  begun  on,  1 154.  Taken 
by  the  French,  1170. 

Onnndagoei,  Indians,  make  a  treaty  with  the 
British  colonies,  1C88. 

Oiulow,  Arthur,  r:sq.  chosen  speaker  of  Ihe 
House  of  Commons,  1U34,  1050.  1071.  11113. 
1139. 

Ontario,  lake,  described,  1151. 

,  fort,  laken  by  the  French,  1170. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  laken  prisoner  by  Ihe  French 
OD  the  defeat  of  the  Puke  of  Rritany,  270. 
Gained  over,  and  released,  to  persuade  the 
young  duchess  to  a  marriage  with  the  French 
liing.S71 


.  William,  Prim 
rebel,  and  Ids  i)osse< 
Dnkeof  Alva.  4W. 


Elizabeth,  439.     Is 


of. 


ondei 


ned! 


ontiscated  by  the 
rhe  .owns  ot  Hol- 


■  England.  571. 


1.712.     Hisobsiii 


by    the    Fri 
Comes  o^'er  to  F.ngia 


Ihepe: 


7e-., 


English  atfairs.  771. 
against  I^wis    ,\1V..    772. 
in  Ihe  designs  of  lames  II., 
the    king's' solicitations  by 
Fagel,ii.     Ills  instructions  to   Pykevelt,  his 
envoy  to  England,  773,    Applications  made  to 


Kefusi 


ks,  ih.      Isolds 
img  with  the   c 


to  approach  London,  777.  Is 
Peei=  to  assume  the  govemme 
mon  a  convention,  778.  Sutnn 
tion,  lA.  Summons  aconvenlic 
779.  Iteceives  an  offer  of  the 
land,  ib.    His  conduct  during 

lion  to  a  meeting  of  Peers,  lA. 

tied  on  him  and  Ihe  princess,  7 

Vrange.  William  Henry,  Pi 


1100.   1104.      Hi 


Ma 


;-.  Pri 


!  of  hi 


1019.  Elected  stadlliolder. 
death  and  characler,  1124. 
laughter,  1337, 


of.  endeavours  to  adjust  the 
dilTerenre  between  I  ngland  and  Hollanrl.  12.35. 
1251.  Her  dealliand  chaiarler,  1274.  andnere. 
Otd'itrien,  a  council  of.  formed  in  the  reiiin  of 
Edward  11.,  by  parliament,  lo  govern  the 
nation.  159.  Ordinances  tramed  by,  lA.  Aim 
particularly    at  Piers  Gavaston,  and    banish 


npeached,  911.    And 


iiead  of  Ihe  admiralty, 
,  Walpole,  F.arl  ol 


960.     Re: 


him  to  the 
,974. 


head  of  -    .  .  . 

Ipole,  Earl  of,  inquiry  into  his 
ouct,  I07.3,     His  death,  1087,  no'c 

Onfiamme  French  man  of-war  destroyed,  1230. 

Orkney,  Earl  Bothwell  made  Duke  of,  415. 
The  bans  ordered  to  be  published  between 
him  and  Queen  Mary,  lA,  Is  married  to  her 
bv  the  Bishop  of  tJrki  .•      ^    . 


iPrin 


416.    Ka 


nfederacy  of  nobles 

_ _    Flies  to  the  Orkneys 

and  subsists  by  piracy.  lA.  Escapes  to  Den- 
mark, where  he  dies  miserably  in  prison.  lA. 

.  Bishop  of.  maiTies  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

to  Bothwell.  415.  Is  appoiuted  one  of  the 
commissioners  in  her  cause,  on  the  pai^  ol  the 
king  and  kingdom,  419. 

,  George  llaiiiillon,  created  Earl  of,  885. 

note.  Embarks  with  ttie  Duke  of  Marlborough 
lor  llollan.l.  937. 

Orleans,  city  of.  besieged  by  tli 


III.     Ihe  Duke  of  Burgundy  i 


___   _^  . A  second  convoy  er 

lesled.  I'J.    The  English  repulsed  I 
of  Iheir  posts.  2'.^. 


„ I.      ..11,  .  I  t  liarles  VI..  216.    Re 

cilirtin.ii  between  them.  lA.  Assassinated  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  lA.    For  his  natural 

—.  Duke  of, 'taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 

Aziniour,  2IH.  Obtains  a  neutrality  for  his 
demesnes,  226.    Ran.soms  himself.  232. 

,  Lewis.  Duke  of.  disputes  the  ailminis- 

tralion  of  France  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  Vlll..  with  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Beaujeu.  26«.    Chimed  i"  flv  tr.  ih.  r..„ri  „i 


Britany.  I'A.    Conn 
lorces   against    tlie 


Taken  prisoi 
to  promote  the  Kiiii:  ■'■  i  i  ;  .  -  I'.i  '  .  i'  ■ 
Duchess  of  Britaoy,  -iil.  ■■■,.,  ,ee„»  u,  ii,e 
crown  of  France,  280.    .'^ee  U:ii-i  Xl  1. 

.    Duke  of,  his  engagements  with  King 

George  the    First,   1002.    1007.     Conspiracy 
against  him,  1014.    His  death,  1026. 

.  Louis  Philip.  Duke  of,  se'rves  in  Ger- 
many under  M.  d'Etrtes,  1206. 

Ormeiliy,  left  Justiciary  of  Scotland,  on  the 
return  of  Earl  Warreniie  to  England,  1.52. 
The  Scots  irritated  at  his  oppression.  lA.  Flies 
to  Engliind  on  tlie  appearance  of  William 
Wallade.  lA. 

Orniond,  Earl  of.  redui 
San  Josepho  in  Kerry 


.  the  Spanish  general 
.sei  against   the  Irish 

,:•'    ■"'     iVheirb)' 

.  ■.!  nh  the 

,  -.i.i.     Re- 
■ '■-■   by    the 

., ',.:  ,    '-r.n.  617. 

I I  or  Kil- 

I  112.636. 


fi62.  Is  forced  to  Hy,  663.  Is  made  steward 
of  the  household,  and  created  a  duke,  678.  Is 
made  iord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he 
suppresses  an  intended  insurrection,  698.    He- 


lord  lieutenant  of  Irelaii.l 
traliou  vindicated,  by   his 
I^iil  shaflesbury,  748. 
James,  766. 
Irmond,  Duke  of,  takes  pi 

813.  Enterlaius  king  W 

814.  'laken  prisoner.  Hn: 


Dismissed,  997.      liupeailied    ami    allaiiiied, 
1001,  1002.     Disappointed  in  an  attempt  upon 
England.  1015. 
Orphan's  fund,  in  London,  established  by  act  ol 


j.of.v 


r  take 


,  1231 


r  York 


Orrery,  Boyle,  Earl  of,  committed  to  the  Tow 

1023. 
Osiorne.  Sir  Dancers,  animosily  in 

concerning  his  instructions,  1146. 
,  Arimiral,  sails  for  the  Mediterranean, 

1194.     Ilis  success,  1230. 
Ojtic,    King   of  Deiri,  and    Eanfiid,  King  of 

Bernicia,  apostatize   to   paganism,  and  ijoUi 

perish  in  battle, 
short  ac( 
,ards.489. 
.  I  England  broke  off,  1212.    It  r 

French  gairison.  lA. 
East      India    conii);,ii\     i!i,  t 

Suspended,  1031.    Ami  d-- 


Ireland  against  Ijjrd  Shaftesbury.  748. 
Os:^ald,  King  of  Korthumberland.  recovers 
ibered   parts  of  his  kingdom,  and 


stores  the  Chrislis 


,  Mr.  urg 

Scotland,  1316 


i  the  necessity  of  a  militia  in 

Oi^eiiw'desciibed.  1153.    Neglect  in  not  fortify. 

ing  it,  1154-    Reduced  and  deiiiolishert  by  the 

French,  1170.    In  possession  of  the  English, 

1239. 
Ollerhume,  battle  of,  201. 
Ottoman    Pone,    a    manof-war    belonging  lo, 

taken,  1336. 

the  poet,  his  unhappy  fat-  """ 


ngCai 


Uver&ury,  Sir  1  hoinas  assists  you 
king's  favourite,  with  good  advice,  ooj.  *iis 
imprudence  in  the  affair  of  Lacly  Essex,  .506. 
Is  committed  to  the  lower,  by  the  deceitful 
contrivance  of  Rochester,  lA.  Is  poisoned,  by 
order  of  Somerset  Hint  his  lady,  lA.  His 
remarks  on  the  f  ii- 1  i-li  u.i'  v  .  ;  ,17 

Overkirke,  or  D'Ai.   .:  ,  i mnted    by 

KingWdliamm..-'  -L    Makes 

an  altempt  upon  il  ■    I  ■■'-■"  '■    ■'■■  ■  -,  '--140- 

Oirrry.  Captain,  deoliMja  .i  li,i.i.fi  privateer. 
1335. 

Oiitlajes,  whefher  eligible  to  parliament.  494. 

Vrford  uuiicrmy,  by  whom  first  founded,  22. 
The  parhameul,  afterwards  ,..lled  the  ,i,ad 
parliament,  assembles  Hit'.    1-'        ' '"^    pro 


il  la 


'  ni,  593.    Hie  king 


.  F 


niof.  invites  Henry  VII.  tc 
t.  283.    Fined  by  the  king  t 


.    Harley,    Earl    of.   dissension    ue..eeii 

him  and  Bolingbroke.  991.  994.  Disgraced.  995. 
Impeached.  1000.  And  sent  to  the  lower, 
liol.     fried,  1(109.    His  death,  1026,  note. 

Ox/ordsliire  election,  proceedings  on,  1147. 


Pack,  Alderman,  makes  a  motion  in  parliament 
for  giving  Cromwell  Ihe  title  of  king.  660. 


ScolUii'I.  ',,  -'i-.i,!  ,.-  <u:-t  li..  :•■.  ■!■        \.ih.-res 

to    Soraerwt    rn    Ins    ilislress,    3f«.      Advises 

Mary  lo  the  Spanish  alliance.  .376. 
Pololmate  of  He  Hlnne.    See  Frederick.    The 

English   undertake   the   recovery   of  it.  525. 

'I  he  attempt  fails,  lA.    Treaty  of  Westphalia, 

655 
Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  Elector,  ojiposes 

the  scheme  for  electing  the  archduke  King  of 

Ihe  Romans,  1119.    But  engages  his  vote  for 

electing  him  on  certain  conditions,  1125,  1128. 

Many  of  his  troops  desert  from  the  army  ot 

the  empire.  1210. 
Palatine,  votes  against  their  inciters.  982. 
7'fl/e.rfwr.  state  of.  at  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders. 

liidiard  1.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France, 

99. 
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INDEX. 


Pmttetttn,  ^Nlu-quis  ile,  bangMl  for  munler,  1011. 

Palmtr,  Mrs.     Si-e  L'/etf/aHj. 

,  Sir  Thointis,  is  employed  by   Northuin- 

berUnti  hs  h  spy  upuu  Sumer&rt.  .S69.  Mis 
HcrusMtiou  RtfHJiut  Somerset,,  i4.  Is  apprc- 
iieiiiJed  tor  loiiiing  the  p*rly  of  the  Ijuly  J»iie 
Gray,  ^TA.     Is  e\ecute«l.  i*. 

}'almt,  Mr.  tht  imperial  iniitUter,  tus  memorial. 
1030. 

Pan^otf,  lesHte  from  Pope  Innocent  III.  to 
Philip,  ill  nis  expedition  ajtainst  King  Joliii  of 
"     ■  ■         -      • •■ —     •"      Pro- 


Rugluiil,  his   pnvL--   -    . 

P«"ses  Hn  interview  with  J«ihu.  lA.  Pr 
ni»^ubmt&sion  lo  the  Pope,  i*.  Iiecei> 
resitcnniioD  nt  his  kingilom,  and  homage  t 


Pap*K$,  the  seat  ot.  how  lixcl  in  Italy.  COB. 

Patat  auikortfy.  tlie  puputnr  sentiments  of,  io 
the  rei»>n  of  r.4luHnl  111..  194.  Renounced 
by  Heury  VUI..  .■il9.    See  AV/<.rwi<i/».ii. 

Papistt,  their  prescututtous  vested  in  the  two 
UDivefsities.  Kt6. 

.  of  heUifl.  their  loyalty.  1582. 

P-r.  Catl.arine.  m«rrird  to  Henrj"  VIU.,.'J45. 
Is  mude  letieut  duriii:*  Henry  s  absence  in 
France.  34?-  Her  nsirow  escape  trom  iin- 
(>eAchinent  tor  heresy,  Sli).  Her  prudent  eva- 
sion ot  this  danger,  i*.  Marries  Lord  Sey- 
mour soon  after  Henry's  death,  361.  Dies  in 
rhild-bed,  1^. 

Pari,.  mas>»cre  of  the  Husonots  in  that  city,  on 
the  eve  of  M.  Bartholomew.  435.     See  Irance. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  bis  cliaiacler,  44"- 

.  Bishop  nt  iixb.ni.  IS  violmlty  «p[>oint- 

I  pitsidciit  of  Mrtgdalea  hall    by  James  11., 


election  lur 
Ticonde- 


769. 

.  T.onl,  EarlofMaccle5field'sson,se^ 

the  nioiioQ  for   ihe  repeal   of   the  Jews' 
11.18.     Proceedings  relating  to  I 
Oxtoidshire,  1147- 

■ .  Colonel  John,  defeated 

roga,  liy6. 

,  Captain,  his  success.  1209.  127".  1C78 

Parliament,  English,  a  view  of,  in  its  feudal 
form,  796.  By  what  titles  the  clergy  obt«iiie.l 
Seats  ID.  ib.  i  he  importance  of  the  barons  in, 
tb.  1  he  Conmioiis  not  oritiiiially  a  part  of,  tb. 
Composed  wholly  <»f  military  tenants,  tb. 
When  usually  assembled,  797-  H'at  sum- 
moned at  Oxford  in  itie  minority  ot  Henry 
ill..  i;rants  in  his  name  a  renewal  and  cou- 
firinaiion  ot  the  ^ikaX  cliarter.  120.  Heluses 
supplies  to  Heoiy.  122.  124.  The  spirited  re- 
monstrances of  to  the  king,  on  his  demand  of 
a  supply,  12.^.  Grams  a  supply  on  a  solemn 
conhrmaliiin  of  die  great  charter,  ib.  Assem- 
bles, dressed  lo  armour,  126.  1  hat  termed  tiie 
mad  one,  meets  at  Oxford,  i^.  A  supreme 
council  of  twenty  four  chosen  by,  to  regulate 
the  government,  ib.  I  he  first  efforts  towards 
sending  representatives  of  counties  lo,  li.  He- 
gular  sessions  of,  appointed  by  the 
barons,  ib,  A  committee  appoint 
council    of    twenty-f»)ur,    of    equal    authority 


appointed  by    the 

in  the  intervals  of  the 
127.  One  called  by  Henry,  which  amhorizes 
htm  to  resume  the  government,  in  consequence 
of  the  Pope's  i^bsolution.  12B.  t)iie  summoned 
by  Leicester  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  which 
appoints  a  council  of  nine  to  administer  go- 
vernment,  i:i2.  Again  summoned  by  Lt-ices- 
ter,  and  the  House  of  Commons  regularly 
formed.  1*.  Approves  of  the  ordinances  of 
Ihe  reforming  barons, after  the  civil  wars  were 
ended,  135.  Otiier  laws  enacted  in  the  reign 
of  Henry    HI.,   ib.     The -first   summone<l  by 


Edwar.l  'L,  reforms  the  admioislration  ot  ju 
tire,  137.  Ihe  barons  prohibited  coming  to, 
except  summoned  by  writ.  l4o.  Grants  sup- 
plie.s  to  KiUiird  for  a  French  war.  149.  Is 
awed  into  a  confirmation  of  the  two  charters. 
by  llie  tails  ol  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  while 
tl>e  King  is  in  Flanders,  lol.  A  summary 
view  ot  the  supplies  granted  to  Eilwanl  1., 
157.  I  he  banishment  of  Piers  Gavaslon  de 
mandeil  by  :  humMS  Earl  of  Lancaster,  159. 
Procures  the  xoverument  to  l>e  vested  in  a 
council  of  t^vtrlve.  tb.  Passes  a  sentence  of 
lorleiture  and  perpetual  exile  aaainst  the  De- 
spensers,  ]&-'.  Deposes  Ltlward  II.,  164.  A 
council  of  regency  birmed  by.  to  act  durini; 
the  minority  of  f:<iward  111.,  I6K.  Halities 
Mortimers  treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,  lf.9. 
Condemns  Mortimei  to  death,  tb.  Assists  the 
king  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  Edward  Ba- 
liol  in  Scotland,  and  its  advice  to  him.  I71. 
Grants  supplies  to  assist  the  prelensions  of 
^:dward  to  the  crown  ot  France,  173.  Issum- 
mone4(  by  Prmce  Kduard  during  his  father's 
absence  in  Flandeis.  but  no  suppH*-s  obtained, 
J74.  Hemarks  on  the  present  [^lower  of.  tb. 
Its  conditional  grants  to  the  king,  ib.  Keso 
tiitinns  of,  on  his  assumed  title  as  King  of 
France,  ib.  Frames  an  act  for  redress  of 
grievances  before  the  making  the  required 
grants,  176.  Is  prevailed  on  to  repeal  this  art. 
177.  Adviies  Ihe  king  to  break  the  truce  with 
Philip,  and  makes  grants  for  the  renewal  of 
the  war,  1*9.  1  he  consideration  it  arrived  (o. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  111..  193.  Its  frequent 
endeavours  toattolish  purveyance  in  this  reign, 
ib.  Attempts  in  vain  to  reduce  the  price  f<t 
la|M>ur.  195.  Settlement  of  government  esta. 
bli&hed  by,  dnrin::  the  minority  of  Hichard 
II.,  196.  Is  dissolved,  and  the  increase  of  its 
authority  s-own.  lA.  Imposes  a  poll-lax,  and 
the  alarming  consequences  of  it,  197.  Its 
|>eremptory  deputation  to  the  king,  loQ.  lis 
undue  compact  wnh  Ihe  Duke  of  OloiiceMer 
and  his  p^rty,  200.  Proceedin^is  ae^iiist  ihe 
niinisiry,   th.    Tbe  irregularity   ui  Uieir  cuu- 
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<luct,  201.  Influence  of  the  king  over,  and 
Iheir  c..mpliance  with  his  measures,  202,  note. 
A.liiunned  to  Shrewsbury,  20.3.  Grants  llich- 
hmI  the  dulie,  on  «ool  and  I^-.itlier  b)r  life, 
«ith  othei  stil>siMi.-i,  f*       M.-!<.r'-  their  uissolu- 


P^^lsu, .1    .  .      :-l,eclei-y, 

I*.    C...,f>.-.. n   ..I   Henry 

IV.,  ..vo  »  I  ,  .  :  -  -t  ■  It  '■'  exclude 
females  from  tl..-  MiccesMou.  Ji:*.  Advises  the 
king  to  seize  the  temporalities  ot  the  church, 
tb.  Renews  the  same  advice  to  Henry  V.. 
216.  Grants  to  Henry,  alter  Ihe  battle  of 
Azincour.  218.  22n.  Causes  which  contributed 
to  increase  iis  influence  in  government.  222. 
A  ppoints  a  new  airangeinent  of  admiuislrHtion 
dming  the  minority  of  Henry  VI..  tb.  Ite- 
fuse:%  supplies  to  the  Uuke  of  Bedford,  regent 
o(  Fr.mce,229.  One  called  at  St.  Edmund's 
Hur>.  233.  Makes  the  Puke  of  York  protector 
during  pleasure.  239.  Kesumes  all  the  grants 
to  the  crown  since  the  time  ot  Henry  V.,  ib. 
1  hat  of  (Coventry,  remarks  on,  242.  The  title 
of   Edward  IV.  recognised   by.  243.      Attain- 


1  their  party,  ib.  Summoned,  at  the 
restnration  of  Henry  VI..  248.  New  system 
of  attainders  and  reversals,  249.  Summoned 
by  iCilward  on  his  restoration,  250.  Iheir 
grants  (o  tlie  king  toward  a  French  war,  251. 
Herieclions  on  the  inconsistency  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, 253.  One  summoned  by  Itichaid 
111.,  reiognises  his  authurity,  creates  his  son 
Prince  ot  Wales,  and  makes  grants,  259. 
A  ttainders  reversed  on  tlie  coming  in  of  Henry 
V  1 1.,  264..  Expedient  for  qualifying  the  kiuj;  s 
prior  atlainder.  ib.  Entail  of  the  crown,  how 
managed,  tb.  Attainders  of  the  York  party, 
S60.  Grants  a  supply  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Hiike  of  Britany,e70.  Grants  supplies  to  the 
King  tor  a  war  with  France,  272.  Passes  a 
Uw  to  indemnify  all  who  act  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  for  ihe  time  being.  275. 
Grants  Henry  another  subsidy,  276.  Its  ob- 
sequiousness to  bis  oppressive  measures,  281. 
Chooses  Dudley,  the  minister  of  his  extortions, 
speaker,  tb.  Star-chamber  authority  confirnj- 
ed  by,  282.    The  king's  suit  tor  munfer  limited 


r  other  salutary  purposes,  ib.  Law  per- 
mitting the  entailment  of  estates  to  be  broke, 
2tt4.  Review  of  oiher  laws  passed  by  Henry 
VIL,  ib.  Ihe  first  of  Henry  VIM.  attaints 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  ministers  ot  the  ex- 
tortions of  Henry  Vll.,  286.  Bedresses  some 
abuses  in  the  late  reign,  th.  note.  Grants 
supplies  for  a  war  with  France,  287-  Imposes 
a  proportional  |xill-tax.  289.  Giants  of,  to 
Henry,  by  the  intluence  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  303.  Passes  an  act 
against  Icvyin;^  annates,  316.  Continues  to 
abridge  the  papal  authority,  in  the  regulation 
ot  monasteries,  and  election  of  bishops,  318. 
Ihe  succession  of  the  crown  regulated,  ib. 
Declares  the  king  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
319-  Attaints  Sir  Ibomas  More,  and  Bishop 
Fisher,  ib.  Unites  England  and  Wales,  tb. 
Passes  an  act  of  attaimler  against  the  accom- 
plices of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  322.  Ihe 
lesser  monasteries  suppressed  by,. 325.  Further 
progress  made  in  the  union  between  Entiland 
aud  Wales,  ib.  ihe  gross  flattery  of  the 
speaker  of  the  Commons  to  the  king,  328. 
Reason  assigned  for  annulling  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Anne  B<.le>n.  ib.  The  Princesses 
Mary    and   Elizabeth    illegitimated,   and    the 


of  Rome  reconciled,  329.  Passes  the  bill 
of  six  articles,  for  abolishing  diversity  of 
opinions  in  religion,  3-'t5.     Enacts  that  royal 
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establish  a  ri 
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ib.  Grants  supplies  for  a  French  war,  .345. 
Enacts  that  oflenres  HL-ainst  the  king's  pro- 
clamations sliall  be  judged  by  a  council  of 
Dine.  tb.  Enforces  obertience  to  the  Erudition 
ofaChntttan  Man,  published  by  Henry  VIII., 
tb.  Restorer  the  Pi  mcesses  Mary  and  I,Iizabeth 
to  Iheir  riMht  ot  su.cesMon.  346.  The  st%  le  of 
the  king's  regal  liile  settled  tb.  The  king's 
debts  contracted  bv  a  general  loan  remined, 
ib.  Another  oath  of  the  king's  supremacy 
im|H>sed,  ib  Ihe  law  of  the  six  articles 
milii;ale<l.  tb.  (irants  another  subsidy.  348. 
liesiow^  on  the  king  all  the  university  and 
hospiinl  revenues,  ib.  I'he  abject  flattery 
|>estowrd  on  the  king,  ib.    Henry  ! 


statutes  passed  by  Hrnry  VIII.,  '.i^:.  Heniarks 


act  a::aiust  iioleis,  i&.  Interest  lor  inuuey 
derUred  illegal.  370.  1  he  new  liturty  auiln.- 
rizetl,  lb.  Acts  passed  against  treason,  aud  mak- 
ing piovismn  for  the  poor,  tb.  I  he  Latin  mass 
celebrated  ill.  at  the  a<-cessi«)n  of  Queen  Mary, 
375.  1  he  species  ot  treason  limited,  tb.  1  he 
queen's  legitimacy  eslaldisiied.  tb.  All  Eil- 
u aid's  statutes  ol  reli^jion  repealed,  ij.  J  lie 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  attainder  reversed,  tb.  Is 
dissolved,  for  np^kosing  the  Spanish  alliance, 
.376.  A  larye  sum  sent  over  by  the  Empeior 
Charles  V..  to  bribe  the  new  one,  378.  Gardi- 
ner's  speech  at  the  opening  of.  379.  Ihe 
caution  ot,  with  respect  to  the  pretensions  i»f 
Philip,  ib.  Is  dissolved,  ib.  A  new  one  sum- 
moiieit.  which  reverses  the  attainder  of  Cardi- 
nal  Pole,  ib.  Implores  fortiiveness  of  the  Pope 
for  their  defection  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
.3K0.  Its  caution  lo  prevent  the  resumptiuo  of 
churrhlamls.  ib.  Revives  the  sanguinary  laws 
against  heretics,  ib.  tenths  and  first-fruits 
restored  to  the  church,  3M.  Subsidies  granted 
by  a  new  one,  388.  A 1 1  sales  or  grants  of  crown 
lands  by  the  queen  tor  seven  years  bi  come, 
cnubrmed,  lA,  1  jiw  for  regulating  the  militia, 
3W.  1  he  first  law  for  repair  of  the  highways 
by  a  general  parish-duty,  ib.  Ihe  joy  disco- 
vered at  the  accession  ot  Queen  Elizabeth.  391. 
A  new  one  called  by  whom  the  title  of  the 
queen  is  recognised.  :i92.  Ihe  neu  ly  erected 
monasteries  suppressed,  ib.  All  statutes  of 
Fdwaid  VI,  concerning  religion  resloretl,393. 
The  nomination  of  bishops  given  to  Ihe 
crown,  ib.  The  mass  abolished,  and  liturgy 
restored.  lA.  'Ihe  queen's  royal  power  over  ail 
her  domiidi.ns  strongly  a.<iserted.  Mild  the  asser- 
tion of  the  papal  auOiority  subjt-cted  to  the 
penalties  of  treason.  4ti6.  Laws  against  pro- 
phesying and  witchcraft,  4li7.  Supplies  granted 
to  the  queen,  ib.  Elizabeth's  speech  at  the 
dissolution  of,  412.  A  new  one  summnned, 
after  an  interval  of  five  years,  4'-'8.  Is  prohi- 
bited, by  the  queen's  order,  from  tnealilliug 
w  ith  anv  matters  of  state,  ib.  Reflections  on 
her  haughty  treatment  of,  and  her  declared 
notions  of  tlie  proper  objects  of  its  attention, 
4.30.  Laws  passed  this  session  of,  431.  A 
Spirited  speech  of  Peter  Wentwortli,  a  com- 
n)oner.  in  favour  of  liberty  of  speech  in, 
440.  Petitions  the  queen  for  church  reforma- 
tion, instead  of  proceeding  on  the  bill  intro- 
duced for  that  purpose,  tb.  Supplies  granted 
bv,  to  the  queen,  442.  Laws  against  (Opery, 
io.  Confirms  the  association  for  the  piolec- 
tiou  uf  the  queen,  44?.  Appoints  a  regency, 
in  case  of  her  violent  deatli,  ib.  A  severe 
law  ai;ainst  Jesuits  and  popish  pi  iests,  tb. 
Elizabeth's   speech,  on   Ihe  application   made 


Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  petitions  lor  her 
execution,  457-  Grants  supplies  to  the  queen, 
•>n  the  defeat  of  tlie  Spanish  armada.  467. 
Passes  a  severe  law  against  recusants,  4?2. 
\oies  supplies,  ib.  Ihe  queen's  speech  to.  ib. 
Its  legislative  power  checked  by  Elisabeth. 
8»>4.  1  yrannical  statutes  passeil  by,8r>5.  One 
summoned  by  James  I..  494.  Appoints  coni- 
,  at   the  king's  desire,  lo  treat  ot  : 


ecclesiastical  affairs,  502.     Bnckiniiham    la>s 


lb.  One  summoned  bv  Charles  I.  on  Itis 
,  526.  Its  ill  humour,  owing  to  dis- 
gust against  Buckingham,  tb.  Other  con- 
tributing causes,  lA.  Is  adjourned  to  Oxford 
on  account  ot  the  plague,  527.  I  he  kins  lays 
his  necessities  before  it,  tb.  Refuses  supplies, 
tb.  Dissolved  on  the  plaaoe  apjiearma  at 
Oxford,  528.  A  Second  called  by  Charles.  1*. 
A  third  summoned,  5.34.  1  he  king's  threaten- 
ing address  to  it,  ib.  Ihe  petition  of  right 
passed.  5:i7. ;  which  is  followed  l>>  a  grant  of 
supplies.  538.  Is  diss-lved.  512.  Issummon- 
e<|  alter  eleven  ve:irs'  interval,  55?.  The 
king's  pleas  m  pro^or^  -.rcbes.  ib.  Is  ab- 
ruptly dissorvf.i,  ,1  >  p  M^rin-  nt  the  long, 
5&i.    An  act  t   I   fi  I  tuents  passed. 

568.     Attaindet        ^1  Act  against 

adjourning  ntu\  i  "  '  -"tr.-  tie  parliament 
without  his  own  t-oii-ieiii.  ;»7,i.  1  he  star-cham- 
ber, aud  high-commi^^ion  court,  abolished, 
574.  Other  arbitrary  courts  suppre35ed\  ib. 
Adjourns,  and  apptunls  a  committee  of  both 
Houses  to  sit  during  the  recess,  ib.  Ap{>oiois 
a  committee  to  attend  the  king  to  Srotlaiid.  tb. 
Makes  a  present,  with  arkiiowledgments,  to 
the  Scottish  army,  which  aie  now  fltstnndefl, 
ib.  A  day  of  thanksgiving!  appointed  for  the 
national  pacification.  575.  Applies  to  Ihe 
E^rl  of  F.SS4-X  for  a  guard,  tb.  Votes  the 
king's  interfering  in  a  bill  de|>ending  in.  to  he 
a  breach  of  pri\  ileae,  582.  Iteflections  on  the 
uncertainty  of  parliamentary  privijege<i.  ib. 
Petitions  or  adilresses  lec-ived  from  divers 
brtdies  of  the  common  people,  pioinisinK  to 
protect  Its  privile([es,  5R5.    Is  petitioned  by  .* 


body  of  ' 


,  lb.    The  bisho|>s*  votes  tskei 


away,  SBTi.  Tliresb'ns  the  qiieeti  with  nn  itn- 
peHcliinent,  lA.  Passt-s  the  inilitiH  hill.  lA. 
Hitises  ail  armv.  hiuI  nppnmts  tht-  Earl  or 
I'^ssex  seneral,  5K9.  Ohtains  lonns  ot  the  peo- 
ple, ib.  Sends  comiiliniis  nf  aBfeement  to  th 
king,  (A.  Stops  all  remi(eiin(«-s  of  revenue  to 
the  king,  590.  1  heir  fleet  intercept  supplies 
from  the  queen  to  the  king.  iV>.  Its  hanehty 
reception  of  the  kine's  overtures,  391.  \  oles 
an  H'l.lress  for  a  treiity  alter  the  hatrlr  of  Edt-e- 
hill,  A9S.  Its  rtemanils  in  the  nej;<niatiiiii  at 
Oxford,  i6.  For  the  nperati'tiis  ot  its  forces 
wainst  the  king,  see  AV-ct,  !ial/er.  IntrjaT, 
Cromwett,  &c.  ihe  milirary  operrtti-ms  con- 
ducted by  n  comntiltee  of  hoth  Hunses.  6y7. 
'Ihe  secret  measures  and  riespntic  antlmnty  of 
this  cointnittee,  ib.     Applies  to   ^coiland  for 


III)  ihH 


money 


ant.  f^m.  Hemifs 
o  ?;ro(laiid,  to  raise  ai.  annv.  th. 
s  taken  to  suppress  the  Insti  rt-tfllii.ii, 
th.  A  committee  ot,  sent  to  lrelan<i.  is  ix- 
cluded  the  council  by  the  mtluen<  e  of  <  )riimnd. 
ib.  Lavs  an  excise  on  heer,  vvme,  hixI  other 
commodities,  602.  Publishes  an  onlinance  for 
retrenching  a  meal  aweek,  towaril  the  imhlic 

jecta  his  offers  of  treaty,  th.  I  he  iiidepf  ndenfs 
form  a  party  in,  6«i3.  Differences  between 
Manchester  and  Crnmwell.  th.  Passes  riie 
oelf-denyini^  ordinance.  fitT?.  Receives  pro- 
posals from  the  kinz  for  a  treaty,  lA.  Sends 
commissioners  to  Uxbridge.  6nti.  Summons 
an  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  for 
reeulatine  religion.  lA.  Demands  of  the  com- 
n>issioners  at  Uxbridue.  as  to  relision,  th. 
Demands  as  to  the  militia,  th  Demands  wirh 
regan)  to  Ireland,  609.  Other  demaii'ls  made 
to  the  king.  lA.  Keturn  of  the  co'mni<^si..ners, 
lA.  Execution  of  Laud,  th.  P-ihli^h-s  the 
king's  letters  taken  at  NHsetn.fin.  lietusis 
a  treaty  witli  the  kioK.  615  lssue<i  orders  for 
securins  him,  if  he  came  to  London.  lA.  Ke- 
t>roaches  the  king  with  (llanuirsaii's  ti  atisar- 
tions  in  Ireland,  ib,  Estatilishes  the  preshy- 
terlan  discipline,  6l6.  Bu 
Ihe  di<  -    --'-*  -'^  ■'   -'      ' 

of  excL 

Scots  of  the  king's  arrival  in  their  arm>[,'  617, 
Sends  fresh  proposals  to  the  kin«.  lA.  1  reats 
with  the  Scots  for  delivering  up  the  king.  6lK. 
He  is  delivered  to  the  commissioners  sent  for 
him,  I'A.  Proposes  a  reduction  of  the  army, 
6lU.  Ihe  army  be<!4ns  to  mutiny  aL-ainst  its 
authority,  lA.  Sends  proposals  for  their  coing 
to  Ireland,  ib.  Votes  to  disband  all  who  re- 
fuse that  service.  620.  Disco-ers  t  romwell's 
schemes,  and  prepares  i...  „, 
him,  ib.  Its  oppressive  acts 
to  the  people,  621.  A  review  or  us  cniiati- 
ministration,  ib.  Orders  out  the  Loudon 
miliiia  to  defend  it  against  the  army.  ih. 
Enters  into  a  negociation  with  the  army,  6CC. 
Appoints  Fairfax  general  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces,  ib.  Is  obliged  to  vote  acconiini;  lo 
the  instructions  of  the  army,  th.  Is  forced 
by  the  populace  to  reverse  a  vote  for  the 
chanve  of  the  I»ndon  militia,  fm.  I  heir 
speakers  apply  to  the  army  for  protection,  ih. 
New  speakers  chosen,  and  defence  prepared 
for,  ib,  Ihe  old  speakers  reinstated  by  the 
anny,  lA.  Negociates  again  with  the  "kinir. 
&i5.  Votps  against  any  further  negotiation 
with  the  king,  6^.  Declares  the  Scots  cue. 
mies,  6?7.  Endeavours  to  regain  its  liberty 
during  the  absence  of  the  army,  and  sends  to 
treat  with  the  king,  lA.  The  points  debate(l 
between  them,  6C8.  Disavows  any  concur- 
rence ill  the  seizure  of  the  kina  by  the  armv, 
6C'J.     Is  surrounded  by  the  army,  6:10.    Pr'o- 


fon 


ceedings,  ib.  See  Com. 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  61.'^.  Erects 
a  high  couit  of  justice  to  try  offmres  ajjainst 
the  commonweailh,  th.  See  Communxrea  th. 
Frames  the  navigation  act.  6t7.  (irants 
letters  of  reprisal  against  the  United  Prn- 
viuces  lA.  Kefiises  to  admit  the  afxilosy 
ttf  the  Dutch  for  Trompe's  conduct,  and 
commences  war  with  the  States.  618.  See 
It/aie,  Ayiate.  &'c.  The  army  remonstrates 
t-  r  a  new  one,  619.  Is  violently  dissolved  hy 
<:roinwcll,  lA.  Heflections  on  its  pioceedines. 
ib,  A  new  one  summoned  by  Cromwell.  651. 
Characterofit,  lA.  Ilegulationsin  government 
ion  proposed  by,  ib.  Orders  marriage 
nizeo  by  the  civil  magistrate,  ih. 
Resigns  its  authority  to  Cromwell,  652.  One 
summoned  bv  the  protector,  6.^1-  1  he  equi- 
table plan  of  election,  lA.  Is  reprove<l  hv  the 
protector  for  disputing  his  authontv.  6.'>l.  Is 
forced  to  recognise  his  authoritv,  and  is  lljen 
dissolved,  lA.  A  new  one  chosen  by  the  or-.. 
lector,  f)60.  Votesa  renunciati()n  of  tlie  iT,yal 
family,  lA.      A   motion  made  hv   .lephsim  \»t 


This 


■  Al.le 


I  Park, 


appointed  to  persuade  the  prnte.  t.irS  accept- 
on  his  refusal  of  the  title  ot  kiug.fVd.  Is  again 
assembled  in  two  Houses,  as  foruurly.  062.  Is 
dissolved,  lA.  One  called  hv  Ft  ichard  <  rom- 
well.  665.  Votes  against  the  cminril  of  oth- 
cers.  666.  Is  dissolved  by  their  iiiHueme,  iA. 
The  long  one  restored  by  the  council  of  officers. 
>A.    Discovers  a  design  formed  for  restoring 


regir 


and  is  thanked,  lA.     lli 

rily  disputed    hy   Ihe    i 

Ix>ndon,  lA,     Oiders    > 

city    to  seize   the   reira         , 

ordered  by  Monk  to  hx  a  time  for  dissuli 

and   for  calling  a  new  one.  (A.     J  he  secluded 

meml>ers  take  their  seats,  and  aflt 


arn.uUrly  hy 
iiarch  iulothe 
izens671.      Is 


chu: 


rits  for  i 
le  meets,  and  Sir   llarhotile  Gnmsi 
5peaker,67S.  See  Comm.ms.     I  he  Uo 


passed,   f")7R.     Setllemeiit   of   tht-   reveuue,  lA. 


tary  authority  x< 

passed,  6H.1.    Aci 

nity  passed,  ih.   Grants  the  king  foui 


.  ftfl'J.      Hesi-ii 
ins;,  lA. 


subsidies,  heiiii;  the  last  erant  of  that  naiui  _. 
6nn.  Mihtia  regulated,  tb.  Kepealsthe  trien- 
nial act.  6Kr.  Grants  supplies  for  the  Dutch 
war.  688.  690.  Five-mile  act,  6W.  Regulates 
the  re  budding  o/  London,  692.      "  " 


Prohibits  the 


of  Irish  cattle,  690. 


the  km2  and  the  Chaocellor  Shaftesbury  to,  ib. 
1  est  act  passed,  IW.  Is  prorogueil  on  tliedis- 
content  of  the  Commons. 712.     Its  legality  dis- 


pute.l.  aftrr  a  twelveinontli's  recess.  718.     Ex 

hurls  the   kins  to  guard  against  the  growini 
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of  It 
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Add 
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111  the  States  aKiiinst  Franre, 
11^.  Is  ailioiirneil,  th.  ']  akes  the  popish  phit 
into  coiisifferation,  T'.'9.  A  new  test-art  passed, 
7.J1.  Is  dissolved,  732.  Characterof  tliis  i.'iig 
one,  ih.  A  new  one  snmraoned,  733.  IlahcHS 
corpus  act  passed,  736.  Is  proinnued,  and 
a^erwards  dissolved,  to  stop  proceedings 
asainsl  Dauby,  ih.  The  kiiif's  S|ieech  to  llie 
new  one.  740,  I  he  pel^ecotiiiz  Statute,  .35  Eliz. 
repealed,  and  dissenters  eased,  744.  1  he  kins 
evades  sivinir  his  absent  to  this  bill.  745.  Is 
dissolied.  and  a  new  one  summoned,  ib.  Meets 
at  Onford,  li.  Is  suddenly  dissolveil.  7415. 
line  called  by  .lames  11..  760.  His  speech  to, 
on  the  settlemfnt  of  a  revenue  on  hiin,  ih. 
Armiments  urfed  for  and  against  tlie  giant  of 
'  during  lile,  i*.    Th 


award  oF  K.dward  I.  of  Kneland,  ij.  Is  suni- 
mnned  hy  the  queendowacer  in  dO  abbey  near 
H.oldiniiton,  and  determines  to  send  the  young 
(Jueen  Mary  lo  France,  .360.  Summoned  by 
the  Omgregation  of  the  Lord,  in  which  the  ca- 
tholic religion  is  suppressed,  and  the  presby- 
lerian  discipline  established,  399.  I  he  queen 
lify  the  proceedings  of. 


Ihe  murderof  her  husband. 


le  Irish  massacre.  .179.    .'i 
)  treat  wilh  the  l-ligllsh  p^ 
it,  ih.     ()n[)oses  the  de" 


ment,  ih.  Opijoses  the  deiivenn: 
to  the  Fnglish  parlianirnl.  6IK.  < 
ed  by  Charles  11.,  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar, 
613.  One  called  on  ihe  restoration  which  an- 
nuls all  laws  passed  since  tlie  year  1613,  681. 
The  covenant  annulled,  ib.  Pmceediiios  „f, 
'  ■         nnity.  lA 


entitles,  th.     One  s 


dale 


■  laudel 


Par/iamenfftrj/  proceettiiiff',  Wil.iarn  III.  and 
Mary.  854.  B'-Vi  R31.  (111!.  839.  810.  ni6.  KW, 
W3.  86d  1-6:  :■(■-■•  Hi'!i  •„  11 '  Wl.  !'«n. 
883,887.  WO  ■    :    '■     '  ■■    •'"    ■>'!    '>    ■   ""7.  W!". 


1015.  1017.   Iul9.  ur:2,  1023.  liiiD.  1 


,  1091.  1095. 
1099.  llol.  ll"7.  nil.  llwi'.  ll'.'5.  1128.  1137. 
1139.  1147.  1107.  1159.  ni«).    l-.";l.  12li2.  126). 


Parliatnem 
lotion,  \> 
900.— Al! 
I.    U»5. 


V  pr-ceedttiffs  in  Ireland  at  Ihe  revo- 
•s  II.  8,13.  — William  111.876,887. 
.9:9.  941-  957.  979  991.— Oeorge 
:r".      (;e„,se   II.  10.16.    1139.    1169. 
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898.    9(>4.    G 

enerally 

...905.    Condei 

by  the  Knglish  parliament,  909, 
Pascal  II.,  Pooe  of  Home,   his  ilisputes  with 
King   Henry  1.  about    investitures,  65.     His 
insolent  answers  to  Henry,  ih.    His  shameful 


Passive  obedience,  the  antiquity  of  that  doctrine 
in   F.iitlaiid.  812,  no/e.     Ihe  principle  of,  eu- 


enacted   hy  Hei 

strain  the  throwing  lands  into,  353.     Ihe    in- 

doietnents  to  this  practice,  and  evils  resuitiiif; 

from  it.  364. 
Pafenls  tor  monopolies,  debates  in  the  House  of 

Commons  concerning,  in   Oueen    Elizabeths 

reign,  488,  vote.     See  Mottopaliex. 
Paiers.m,    William,   piojeclor  of   the    Bank  of 

Ingland,  869.     And  uf  the  Scottish  African 

companv,  876. 
Palrimaye'  restored  in  Scotland,  082. 
Pallm,  Capiain.  reinforces  Oswego.  1169. 
Paria.  hallle  of,  l-etween  the  inipetialists  anil 

Francis  I.  of  France,  305. 
Paiil  111..  Pope,  hopes  at  his  succession  to  effect 

a  reconciliation  with  Henry  VI 11.,  .323.     Ej. 

lommunicales    lleiuv,    323,    .313.      Ihe    rage 
fainst  Ifenry  on   his  suppressing 


.-  .._  .3.34.  Appoinls  Beaton,  pri- 
mate of  Scotland,  a  laidinal.  311. 
IV.,  Pope,  his  character,  .184.  Is  offend- 
ed at  Oueen  Mary's  assuming  Ihe  title  of 
Queen  of  Ireland,  Ih.  Insists  on  full  restilii- 
lion  of  all  church  possessions,  ih.  His  condiiet 
Hi   with  that  ot  Ihe  Emperor  Charles 

" imer  to  stand 

,      .        His  haughty 
1  the  F.nglisli  amtiassador's  notin. 
caiion  of  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  391. 

,  Colonel,  arrested,  1003, 

,  lirv.  Mr.  William,  executed.  1006. 

Pavlrl.  l-ird,  created  Karl,  965.  His  sarcasm 
on  Marlboiough,  985.    Opposes  the  septennial 

,  Larl,  his  motion  against  the  king's  going 

to  Hanover,  1149. 

Pm/irtui,  Archbishop  of  York,  converts  F.dwiii, 
hmg  ot  Nonhumbelland.  to  Christianity,  10, 
Converts  Coifi,  the  Saxon  high  priest,  ih. 

V-ncnte("rib,  .Mr.  an  army  agent,  comiiiitted  to 

Pauinbrokert,  an  act  for  the  licensing  of,  1126, 
n,:ie.  Bill  brought  in  for  Ihe  restriction  of, 
1127.    See  Plate. 

PaJton.^lr.  Nicholas,  committed  to  Newgate. 


f'ai/lon. 

Prada.  s 

Chrisli 

Pecitiigni. 


a    scheme    for    King 
IlisHdelitv,  810, 

.V  escape,  1231. 

L-  "f  ,^Iercia,  receives 


Peert.   when    first   created    by    patent,  209.    A 
great  council  of,  suoimoned  hv  Charles  1.  at 
York,  561.     House  of.     See  /...rrfi. 
PeUant.  Sir  1  hoiiias,  riealed  lord.  9.55, 

,  Heiirv.  Fsq,   I  IS   ihararler.  1041.    1107. 

Hisdeteii.,.,.1    II. e    |.e,„e.,r    ,\  1 «   U  Clia  |,e  I  |e, 

1115     III-     i-"!' ll"    red.nliui,  „f   ilie 

interest  ..I    '  I    Mil,    ./>     llli'.      iip- 

the    lev.s'  ,,'.  -,"l  I    r,'        ,1,  !  :,  Ii.iij  f,ii  ie|ie.,r- 

ingar e.    ...  1  o,  .a ,    ol    ihat    |.eO,,|e,  .4, 

Hisdealli,  1119. 
Pembtoie.  Pari  of.  his  ineffectual  endeavours  to 

save  Chateau   Gaillaid  fioin    being  taken  hy 

Philip  ot  France,  107, 
,  Karl  of,  is  ,Mares<hHl  of  Fngland.  at 

the  death  of  King  John,  lie.    Procures  young 
47 


INDEX. 


Henry  HI.  to  be  erowneil  M  Gloucester,  lA. 
Is  chosen  protector  of  tlie  kiiiinloni,  i3.  Fn- 
d^nvoin^  to  coiicilJHte  the  hffwtimis  nf  the 
barous  to  the  vnuiiB  kine,  H9.  I  akes  the  city 
of  1  uicolii  froni  the  French.!*.  I  he  hanms 
conrlutic  M  peace  with  him,  ii.  His  prudent 
cnrv   to  irsiore  the  tbrni  of  goveniment,  it. 

p€,nbt  ie,  Avmerde  Valence,  Furl  of.  joins  in 
thr  .oiifr.trn»>-v  of  FhoiiiHS,  Karl  of  UncMSler, 
Kttitiiist  Piers  C^HViistoa.  loit.  I'mKcS  l<aMtston 
piiiuner  in  Sc*irl>«>r"UKt>  custte.  i6. 

,  F^rl  of.  IS  t>ikrn  Kis-mer.  with  his 

whtfle  ann>,  »t  sea,  by  lienry.  Kins  <»f  Cas- 
tile. 191. 

■■ ,  Ja^cer  TuHor,  Earl   of.  HefealeH  bv 

Edwanl.  Duke  of  Y-jrk.  at  Mortimer's  t  ross. 


241. 


Willi 


Herbert. 


his  house  for  iiitKging  in  the  Duke  ot  Nor- 
folk's ttesians.  4:6. 

. ,    Ki»il  of,  appfiinted  lord    privv-seal. 

KM.  ».'«.  One  of  the  pleniiwleniiaries  at 
Kvswick.  POi.  President  of  the  council.  9<Vi, 
note  Refuses  a  pension  at  his<lismissi»n  from 
the  otfice  of  lord  hii:liadiniial.9lP.  President 
of  the  council,  anil  atnhassailor  to  HoIUiul, 
045.  Ixird-Iieuienanl  of  Ireland,  960.  Lord 
hi'h-admiral,  966. 

Pea,  Adminil.  ci^mmands  the  protector's  fleet 
smt  to  the  West  I ndies.  65?.  M -kes  an  aitem pt 
on  St.  Dnminso,  lA.  lakes  Jamaica,  and  is 
setit  to  the   |\.wer.  lA. 

Pfuda.  K\u£  of  Merna.  his  cliaracter,  11.     liis 

Penn,    \V.   Vnga 

James.  &47. 
Penninplon.  commitnder  of  some  ships  sent  in 
iho  itfrvicp  ni   Frxnt  e.  refost-s  to  snil  a°ainst 
.'.'.■■R.    Is  ordi-red  back 
en  desert  the  senice, 

Pennfylcania.  when  settled,  'M.  Described, 
1144.  Uisasreeinent  bctwee^i  its  L-ovcrnor 
and  assembly.  \\X.  Hs  sowrnnr  ami  depu- 
ties  assist  at  a  treaty  with  divers  Indian  nations, 
1C88. 

Penruddoc.  and  other  royalisis.  excite  an  insur- 
rection against  t'roiinvell  at  "^.ilistttirv.  G-M. 

Penry,  a    Hrownist.    hi-    cruel    pn 


for 
I  the  hierarch; 
Pensiml  and  places,  bills    passed  concerning, 

leC.t.  1069- 
People,  their  situation  under  the  feudal  govera- 

meut  in  Fn-il^nd.  795. 
Pepperel.  Sir  W  illiam.  assists  in  the  reduction 

ot  Cape  Breton.  1(188.     .Appointed  to  the  com- 

mami  of  a  rejiment,  11-16. 
Perigord.  Cardinal,  endeavours  an  arroinmoda- 

lion  between  Prince  Edw:,rd  of  Fnaland.  ami 

John.  King  of  France,  at  Poictiers.  IB6. 
Perjury,  the  freqtiency  of.  umler  the  old  Anslo- 


_791. 


Lrked,  and  the  < 


PfrHwWarhec.    .See  Warbee. 

PerJciru.  Sir  William,  tried  and  executed.  rR4. 

Perth.  hDOx,  the  reformer,  arrives  from  Geiievn 
and  preaches  there.  396  Hiot  of  reformer 
there,  against  the  catholic  worship. 


_,  _  ..  ob'of  women.  647.  tvUe. 
— ,  Drummond,  Duke  of,  joins  the  yo 

Chevalier.  U>9<1. 
Peseara.  Marquis  of,  the  imperial  gei 


„.  _5ofthp  Old  Hail..  . 
Pfier.   the    Hermit,    undertakes   to   rescue   the 

Holy    I.and   from   the     I  nrks,   and    applies  to 

Pope  Martin  11.,  58.     Leads  a  vast  multitude 

on  this  enterprise,  t*. 
. of  Pomfrel,  a  he 


of  Savov.  uncle  lo  Queen  F.leanor,  invested 

with  the  honour  of  Itichmond.  and  the  ward- 
ship of  Farl  Warrenne.  le?. 

.  King  of  Castile.     See  CaUUe. 

des  Roches,     see  WincAesrer. 

,  Czar,  travels  in  dis«uise,  «9e.    Defeated  at 

^a^va  bv  Ch;*rles  Xll.  of  Sweden.  907.  m>fe. 
Knpture  between  him  and  king  GeorEc  I., 
1006.  Favours  the  Kine  of  Sweden's  desiens 
in  favour  of  the  Chevalier,  irHi7.  1010.  H<s 
generosity  to  the  Knclish,  lOCC.  His  death, 
I0C9     See  Charlet  .Xll. 

Peter's  penee,  occasion  of  imposinc  that  tax. 
\1.  'Jhe  payment  of,  suspeniled  by  Henry  II,, 


fiC. 


Oliv 


Peters.  Hugh,  chaplain  I 

frequent  text  of  his.  625.  nott.      is  tried  ^n<l 

executed.  679. 
.  Father,  a  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  King 

James  II.,  is  made  a  privy  counsellor,  767-. 
Peter  hot  cmgh,  when  first  erected  into  a  bishopric. 

313.     Dean  of,  his  behaviour  to  Mary  Queen 

of  Scois.  at  her  execution.  460. 
• ,    Mordaunt,   F.ail   of,    impeached. 

&1R. 
,  Earl  of.  his  progrewt  in  Spain.  946. 

047.  951.     His  conduct  scniiinized  and  vjndi 

Ciited.  961.     Apixinted  ambassailor  to  Sicily. 

991.      Arrested  in  *Uty.  for  which  an  apology 

is  inaile  by  the  Pope,  101 1 .  note. 
Petition  of^  right.  tliLs  famous  bill   taken  under 

consideration  l»y  the  House  of  Commons.  516. 

Is  passed  bv  the  Commons,  537.  Passed  by  the 
48 


T<>rds,  5!B.  The  king's  evasive  manner  of 
passing  it,  lA.  Hecelves  the  king's  full  assent. 
lA.     I  he  petition  at  large.  537,  rwte. 

Peiitumert  a*ut  Ahhoners,  an  account  of  the 
i>riiiiu  of  those  party  distinctions,  740. 

Peyto,  a  friar,  insolently  reproaches  Henry 
Vlll.  from  his  pulpit,  3*22.  Is  in  turn  abused 
bv  Dr.  Corren,  lA.  Is  reproved  by  Ihecouncil, 

PAar*'J  Cflim  appointed  Naih  of  Sural,  1296, 

Philadelpkin  describe.!,  1144. 

PhtUp.  King  of  France,  assumes  the  government 
on  his  fathrr  I>ewis  VHth's  diness. '.)■:.  Henry 
II.  or   Ki-l.-d  -e<i,:.'.-*  ^  PH;.<e  between  hi.,. 


Genoa,  and  eu>barks  his 
to  winter  at  Messina,  1^ 
that  of  Richard  coinpa 
withUichardatM^s  li- 
acconimo<tated.  th.      \   ; 


Cuy  de  I  usignan.  lA. 
Is  prevented  from  inv 
John  III 


nv.  I*.     IsobliK. 
,  th.     llisdisput 


MaWes  the  death  of  Conradc  the  pretence  of 
hisenmityto  Richard, iA.  His  hostile  measures 
on  hearing  of  the  captivity  of  Richard,  loi. 
Invades  Normandy,  i«.  besieees  Roiien,  but 
is  repulsed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  lA.     His 

and  I 

dudes  a  truce  with  Richant,  lA.  Concludes  a 
pe^ice  at  Louviers,  which  is  soon  broke,  ib. 
Makes  a  truce  with  Richard  for  five  vears,  I'A. 
lakes  Arthur,  Duke  of  Hritany,  under  his 
protection.  104.  Concludes  a  peace  with  John, 


105. 


his    daughti 
Britany,  lA.    His  su 
Is  appealed  lo  by  the  Pretons 
or    Arthur    by  John,    lA.    .Sun 
appear  l>efore  him,  and,  on  his  r 
sentences  him 


1    to  hi 
ith  John,  ib. 
Arthur.    Duke    of 


in  Fr 


Take; 


111.  and,  by  his  addrt 

Pesieges  ; 

illard.  r       "      " 


Tions  John  to 
nappearance, 
tallllis  royal- 
is  places  trom 
3  the  siese  of 
takes    Chateau 


I  the  frontiei-s  of  >Jo 
_    _         se,  and  the    governor    l-iipir, 
enlists  with  him  asainst  John,  lA.    Acqu 
thp   possession  of  >«oniiandy,  1116.  ^Wiih 
other  provi  ■■       -  ...«•- 


between  John  and  Pandolf.  the  Pnpes  lega 
112.  His  fleet  destroyed  by  the  Farl  of  Sal 
bury,  (A.  His  reflections  on  the  offer  of  I 
kingdom  of  England,  bv  the  barons,  to  his  s 
Lewis.  117.  Demands  hostages  of  the  barf 
for  their  fidelity,  lA.  Semis  forces  over  w 
Lewis,  lA.    Dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Ins  s 

,   King  ol  France,  cites   Edward  I., 

Duke  of  Guienue.  before  him.  to  answer  \ 
some  differences  at  sea.  144. 


lish.  fA.     Defeats  their  attempt 


.  from  the   Ens- 


/A.     F..I 


alii. 


Of  Scotland,    tA.        Kdi 


asainst  hit 
lol.     ConcluH 

submits  his  di( _  .     .       _ 

Hestnws  his  sister  on  Edward,  and  hisdauglit 
on  Prince  Edward.  155. 


ith  John  Kaliol.Kii 
ard    forms    allianc 

with   FnglanrI,  at 
Pope  P,o   "■ 


..  from  l-'dward  III.  of  Fneland.  lA. 
Prepares  to  oppose  the  hostile  pretensions  of 
F.-lward  to  his  crown.  173.  His  fleet destroye.l 
by  Edward,  174.  Relieves  Tournay.  besieged 
by  Edward,  175.  His  reply  to  Fdward's  de- 
fence. lA.  Concludes  a  truce  with  l-^iw»rd, 
by  the  mediation  of  Jane,  Countess  ol  Hai 
Fspouses  the  pretensions  of  C'harles 


id    Edward.  lA.     Ili< 
on  Fii« 


dv,  IRn.     His  preci|iiiale  heh, 
iiie  Edward  to  Crecy,  181.    Mis  memorable 
defeat   there,  ib.     The  great  number  slain  at 
bailie.  182.    Concludes  a  truce   with    E.1 
rd,  183.     His  death  and  character.  IRI. 

I  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  pro. 
I  posed  bv  his  father  as  a  husband  to  .Marv, 
'  of    Knfilanj).    .376.      Siil«tance   of  the 

irtiiles.  .377.  Reflections  of  the 
English  on  ihis  mulch.  lA.  Caution  and  reserve 
of  the  parliament  with  respect  lo  his  preten- 
sions. 379.  Arrives  in  EnalaiKl.and  ismarried. 
ib.  Disgusts  ihii  English  bv  his  haughtiness 
and  reserve.  lA.  Is  dt-nied  the  ceremony  of 
coronation.  380.  I  h-  vt.-t-i|.t- '-.  :.cqiiire  popu- 
larity.lA.  His  niH'i  .-  •  r  i  1  ;■  u:,a  the  I.ady 
Elizabeth.  .A.     !li  '     .    r  ,  ,      ,i,   ihe  cha.B? 

of  proniotins   t!  •-  .  :    i-'-l    asamst 


)>aying  his  I 


under  Plullibert,  Duke  of  Savoy. "^3«7.     Battle 


.  Quii 


lakes  the 


lA.    Jo 


the  army  under  the  Duke  of  savoy,  but  de- 
dines  engaiiing  Guise,  389.  Enters  into  neno- 
cialionsfor  peace.  tA.  Death  of  Queen  Mary.  lA. 
Receives  a  kind  embassy  from  Klizabetli.  .391. 
Makes  proposalsof  marriage  to  her.  lA.  bhe  re- 
I  hts  iM)posal  of  adhering  to  the  .Spanish 


alii. 


:eau   Camhresi 


»inst  Fr 


with   Fr 


e.  394.      Peaci 


f  Cha 


&hi5 
1  prevent  the 


on  ot  lit'iLiics,  lA.  LuiiHuencernentofhis 
enmity  to  Elizabeth.  405.  Forms  an  al- 
'  with  the  Dukeoftiuise  for  Ihesuppress- 
1  heresy,  lA.  Concerts  a  massacre  of  the 
h  HuQonots  with  Catharine  de  Medicis 
le  Cwniinal  of  Lorraine,  410.     Leaves  the 


s  of  the  Low 

I  he  Flemish    protesiants   revolt, 

tverthrow  the  Flemish  pii- 


tries,  -VV 
4  13.     De 

vilei'es,  lA.  Remonstrates  to  Elizabeth  j 
her  giving  countenance  to  the  Flemish  exiles, 
437.  Revolt  ot  Holland  and  Zeal^jid.iA.  Jhe 
revolted  Hollanders  associate  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  438.  Recalls  the  Duke  of  Alva  at 
his  Own  request,  lA.  Elizabeth  aims  lo  accom- 
modate matters,  lA.  Semis  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  ib.  I  he 
nacitication  nf  Ghent  conciudeil.  lA.  Invades 
Ireland.  44).  RemousUates  against  the  de- 
predations of  Drake.  4)2.     Foumls  a  seminary 


Doi 


tholic 


for  the  edu( 
lA.     His    power 


Projects  an  invasion  ol  Ensland,  463. 
Fits  out  tbe  invincible  annada.  461.  His  in- 
structions 10  its  commander,  the  Duke  of  Me- 
dina Sidonia.  466.  His  behaviour  on  the  de- 
struction nf  the  armada.  AiiJ.  Excites  dis- 
turtiances  in  Scotland,  473.  Makes  peace  with 
France,  477      Dies.  478.    His  character,  492. 

Philip  III.  of  Spam,  character  of  him,  and  his 
minister,  ihe  Duke  nf  Lerma,  492.  Concludes 
a  peace  with  James  1..  497.  Acknowledges 
the  independency  ol  the  United  Provinces,  and 
roucluiles  a  truce  with  them  for  twelve  years, 
5UI. 

IV.  of  Spain,  the  honourable  : 


,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  son  of  Maxi- 

miliai).  is  educated  in  the  I^w  Countries.  268. 
His  friendly  interview  with  Henry  VII.  at 
Calais  ,'.70.  Mames  Joan,  daushter  of  Fer- 
dmand.  binr  m  Anason.and  Isabella.  Queen 
of  (  aslilc  •:v.\.  lorced  by  a  storm  on  tbe 
coast  ot  r  nul.mtf,  pays  Henry  a  visit  at  Wind- 
sor. lA.  ()blii.'e<l  bv  Henry  to  surrender  the 
Earl  of  Suftnlk.  whom  he  had  protected.  lA. 
Arrives  in  Spain,  and  dies,  282.  His  son 
Charles  aftianced  to  the  Princess  Mary, 
Henrv's  fl»ni>bter.  lA. 

Ihe  I h rone 

Britain.  002.  lYis  remonstrance  against  Sir 
Georee  Byng's  conduct,  1013.  War  between 
hini  and  Eniiland.  1015.  Accedes  tolhequail- 
ruple  alliance.  1017-  Abilicates  Ihe  throne, 
liyJo.  Which  he  rrniounis,  and  concludes  an 
alliance  with  Ihe  emperor,  1027-  Treaties  be- 
tween him  and  FnL'land.  1031.  Ift37.  His  ma- 
nifesto, 1062.  War  between  England  and  him, 
lu6t.     His  death,  \0>^),iwte. 

,  Di'O,  his  progress  in  Italy,  1075.  1080. 

1(185.  1088.  1097. 

Phihppa.  dauKbier  of  Ihe  Count  of  Holland 


9R5.    988.       Treaty    belwe 


iced  10  Pi 
o(  Edward  11..  164.  Raises 
the  Sc'>t.s  in  E»twanl's  abseni 
kine,  David,  prisoner,  182. 


!  F^w 
1  army  to  repre; 


.  and  takes  their 
3oes  over  to  E^U 
Iniercedes  with 
of  Calais  at  its  sur- 


conccrning  voting 
for  members  of  parliament.  1226. 

,  Captain,  contributes  lo   the  victory  at 

Minden.  )30:{,  no»-    And  at   Warbourg,  1.S40. 

Philltbert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  commands  the  Spa- 
nish arinv  against  France.  387.     l^er        -      * 


im  prisoi 
lutdechr 


1  of  Winchester, 


at  his  canip.  but 

the  Duke  of  Guise.  389 
Vhtivot.  a  reformer,  archdeaci 

instance  nf  his  zeal  against  . 

I'lirnt  himself  for  heresy.  lA. 
rhippt.  Sir  (  onstaniine.disgr 

And  hi>noured  at  Oiford.  lA 
Pirts  and  Scots  harass  the  Bri 
Pterep,  surnamed    Hotspur,   I 


rat  the  battle  ol  Shrewsbury,  and  executed. 

~ — .of  the  house  of  Northumberiand,  engages 
rith  Catesby  in  the  famous  gunimwder  plot, 
)r  blowing  up  king  and  parliament,  496. 
I  ires  a  vault  under  the  parlit 
onveys  Ibirly-a 


INDEX. 


f*.    Flies  on  the  discovery  of  the  scheme,  499. 
Is  killed,  ib. 
Pigot.  goveraor.  his  prudeot  conduct  at  Madras, 

PilffTimipe    ef   Grace,    an    insurrertion   rai-ip^l 
iigainst  Henry  VIII.  in  the  north  oi  Eiigliind 


r  that  I 


.  XiO. 


Ptlktngton,  sheriff  of  l.ondon,  prosecuted  by  the 

Duke  of  York  tor  scandalous  expressions.  75l. 

Ptnkev.  battle  of,  between  ihe  Duke  ol  feouiei- 


dieted  by  the  Pope, 


Pni«  Julius  M.,  uhidn 
after  to  Lyons,  ':87.     In 


PittoT,  his  speech  i 

kneeliag  and  ma 

429. 
Pif/iffo.  I/trd.  joins  the  > 

__       _,  11«5. 

,  William.  Esq.  signalizes  himself  in  the 

House  of  Communs.  Ki5?.  lOOO.  I065.  10B3. 
Appointed  vice-treasurer  of  IreUnd.  and  pay- 
muster  of  the  forces,  K>y5.  One  of  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  partisans.  U06.  Opposes  the  sea-officers 
being  he-rd  by  counsel,  lite.  Part  of  his 
8()eech  on  the  muliny-bill,  i6.  In  viiuiication 
of  Ihe  ministry.  1120.  He  opposes  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Dumber  of  seamen,  liei.  Suppons 
the  genen*l  naturalization  bill,  11^.    Opposes 


.  1138. 


a  former  act 


.  ii.     Hi! 


epeH 


I  favour  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners.  II- 
opposes  a  clause  in  favour  ot  Haiiove 
Is  dismissed  trom  his  office  of  payrtiit! 
Appointed  secietary  of  state,  ami  GnnL: 
sage  in  fa' 


tion,  1191.  Commanded  to  resign,  tb.  Re- 
ceives honourable  testimonies  from  the  people 
of  their  appn>bation  of  his  conduct,  t6.  He  is 
restored  l«  his  office,  t6. 

Pitisbtirg,  Fort  Du  Quesne  sodenominalert,  IC40. 
Improvements  made  there  by  General  Stan- 
wix,  1330. 

Pius  v..  Pope,  excommunicates  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 4S8. 

plague,  a  great  one  m  the  time  of  Edward  III.. 
IM.      Is  brought  into  England  by  the  Earl  of 

•'  ■      "       :e.  -107.     One 

ford,5__. 
Great  one  at  London, 


On  board  the  fleet,  tb. 


P/a/f.  dealers  in.  taxes  upon.  1CC3.  1C69. 

Plai/-hoiue  act,  pro,  eedings  ui>on,  lOjo. 

Plot,  gunpowder,  history  of.  -ty?.  Popish,  a  his- 
tory of,  726.  7-34.  See  Dates,  Cn/eman,  and 
BeJioe.    Meal-tub,  739-     Hye  house.  753. 

Phmiet,  Sir.  John,  proceedmgs  against  him, 
1024. 

Pococke,  Admiral,  assists  in  the  reduction  of 
Cliandema?ore,  119«.  Succeeds  to  the  chiet 
comman.l  of  the  fleet.  1241,  Worsts  M. 
d'Apche,  ib.  Tries  three  of  his  captains,  ib. 
Defeats  .M.  d'Apche  a  second  time,  1242. 
Who  leaves  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian 
seas.  ib.  lie  worsts  him  a  third  time,  and 
maintains  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
1293. 

Poett,  eminent,  an  account  of,  1351,  arc. 

Poiclien,  battle  of.  between    Edward. 


_       ard  HI.,  and  John  King  of  Frani 

Is  besiesed  by  the  Admiral  Coligui.  431 

defended  by  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  ib. 

Poland,    factic  :-_  -l-   t,  ... 


,    _   ,  concerning  the  Ri 

1202.  And  proceedings  in  the  diet  of.  con- 
cerning them  and  the  election  of  a  Duke  of 
Courland.  123*.  IC'55.  Invaded  hy  the  Prus- 
sians. 1304.     UesuUof  its  diet,  1347.    See /J«- 

ffUllUt   III. 

Pole,  Arthur,  and  his  brothers,  nephews  of  the 
Cardinal,  are  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  pard<ine(l.  4i>4. 

,  Edmond  de  la.     See  Sufolk. 

• — -,  Sir  Geoffrey  de  U,  enters  into  a  conspi- 
racy Willi  some  Enclish  noblemen,  and  his 
brother  the  cardinal.  334.  Discovers  the  con- 
spinicy,  and  is  pardoned  for  it.  ib. 

.  Michael   de    la.  Chancellor    of  England. 

ami  Earl  of  Suffolk,  some  anecdotes  of.  lyg. 
Impeached  by  the  Commons,  ib.  Reflections 
on  liis  case.  i*.     Deprived  of  his  office,  ib. 

,  Reginald  de  la,  his  descent.  333.    Is  made 

Deuiof  Exeter,  ib.  Declines  any  concern  in 
the  divorce  of  Henr>-  VI II.  fn-m  Queen  Ca- 
tharine, i'^.  Inveighs  against  the  conduct  of 
Henry  in  religious  alterations.  .334.  Is  invited 
to  England  by  Henry,  ib.  Is  created  a  car- 
dinal, and  sent  legate  into  Flanders,  ib.  Is 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  ib.  Enters 
into  a  conspiracy  with  some  Fnslish  noblemen, 
who  are  dUcovrred  ami  executed,  tb.  His  re- 
lations prosecute<l  by  the  king.  3:i6.  His  mo- 
ther attainted  by  parliament,  ib.  And  execut- 
ed. .339.  Is  proposed  as  a  husband  to  Queen 
Mary,  375.  Why  it  did  not  take  effect,  ib.  Is 
invite<l  to  England  in  quality  of  legate,  ib.  1% 
slopped  in  his  journey  by  the  emperor,  and 


why.  376.      His 


___    ...     i<ler    reversed,   and    his 
blob<l  restore!  by  parliament.  379.     Arrives  in 
England,  and  incites  the  parliament 
cile  themselves  t<    ' 
Ihe  pari 

Debates  with  Bishop  Gardiner  on  ifie  expe- 
diency of  punishing  heretics,  381.  Is  ma<le 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  burning  of 


His  death  and  (  h^nirter,  389. 
Po/,:r..»r.  in  iti*"   I  .»st  I n>lrts.  titken  by  the  Dutch 

Iw.r*     '      .        ,'],,_•        .    Ill  expelleil.ftyj. 

tioiMl    t.ix    iinpoi!.'!    I>y    pai  iMtnent  to  assist 

Henry  VM  I.  in  his  war  with  France,  ewy. 
PoltToi  assassinates  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  the 

siege  of  Organs.  407. 
PdvaTih.    Lord,    distinguishes   himself  in    the 

opposition,  la'iO.  1U56. 
Fence,  Constaniine,  confessor  to  the  Kmperor 

Charles  V.,    is  cruelly  treated   by  Phdip  of 

Spain  for  heresy.  404. 


1105.     Its  reduction,  ].3«. 

.  French  Indiaman  taken.  1195. 

Poor,  an  act   passed  for  i 


trihu 

lishn 

Resolutions    concernine.    1272.     Kemaiks 

those  lesolutions,  tb.    hee  Seriants. 
Popedom,  its  situation  at  the  time  of  die  Norm 

invasion,  41.     See  Papacy 'Mvi  Rrformaii.m 
P.n,e  Innocnu  XI.  his  death  and  charactei.8: 

Benedict  XIV.  his   '      '         ■  -       — 


s  of,  in 

England,  146. 
Popiilaiion,  obsen-ations  on  the  properest  means 

of  promoting,  284. 
Porter.  Captaiu,   wounded  in  his  engagement 

wirh  the  Floristiant.  1278. 
Porters  of  I>ondon  petition  the  long  parliament, 

585. 
Pi-rteotis,  Captain  .lohn,  hanged  at  Edinburgh, 

1053.     Pr*.(  eedines  of  the  House  of  Cummons 

on  that  affair.  Iii55. 
Portland.  Bentinck,  Earl  of.  groom  of  the  stole 

and    keeper   of  the    privy -purse 


by 


Porto  '  Kico,  ' aa  attempt  against,   by   Francis 

Urake. 474. 
Portsmoiub,  Duchess  of,  mistress  to  King  Charles 

II.,  how  introduced  to  him,  7u2.    Conflagra- 

at.  1327. 


Portugal,    the    kinedo; 


of. 


the 


ancc  of  diat  othce  at  tlie  time  of 
Queen  Uiz^belh.  »)9. 

Poft-house.  at  «  hat  sum  farmed,  in  the  protector- 
ate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  675. 

Poit-ojfiee  is  established  by  parliament.  679. 

Potter,  Mr.,  introduces  the  register  bill.  ]l31. 

PiniUrg,  the  established  prices  of,  at  the  begi 


Ireland.  831. 
to  the  Tower.  10U3. 
Posmingt.  Sir  E<1  ward,  sent  over  to  Ireland  by 
Henry  VII.  to  reduce  the  malcontents  there. 


his  < 


lh» 


Made  comptroller  hv  Henry  VIII.  and  chosen 
of  his  privy  council;  285. 

Prague,  battle  of.  between  Ihe  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
and  Fred.-rick.  Klector  Palatine.  .514.  Invested 
bv  the  King  of  Prussia.  1205  Ihe  siege  of  it 
raised,  tb. 

Preachnig,  the  abuse  of,  restrained,  and  twelve 
homilies  published  to  read  to  the  peopli-,  :k^. 
Further  restrictions  of.  to  prevent  the  people 
bems  distracted  by  opimsite  doctrines.  3fiO, 

Prejeant.A  French  admiral,  kills  Sir  Edward 
Ilnuard  in  an  ensagement  in  Conquct  bar- 
hour.  290.     Invades  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and 


1  eye 


Inquiry 
Miwu,  802.     Apo- 
ns  of.  b>  James 


Preyhpieriam,  King  William's  efTorts  in  their 
tavour,  826.  They  prosecute  the  episcopuh- 
ans  most  violently.  a37.  840.  fU8.  I  hey  take 
ombiage  at  King  William.  854.  Op[M>se  Itie 
art  of  toleration,  928.  Acts  passed  unfavour- 
able for  them,  982.  994.  Inducing  to  them, 
1(114. 

Pretbytery,  is  estahlishe<l  in  Scotland  by  pailia 


'  traced,  402.    The  i 


Is  established  in  England,  616.  Is  suppressed 
on  tlie  restoration  ol  Charles  1 1 ..  i*1\  And  by 
t)ie  act  ot  uuitoimity,  6&:ii  1  lie  prrsbyleriaa 
clergy  ejected.  6K5. 

Pl-f/».  liberty  ot  Ihe,  it3  romm*-nrerii^nt .  "Ki. 

Pr^rtm.  battle  of.  between  (  ;  ■    liie 

Scots  under  Hamilton  aii't  I       . 

.Graham.  Viscounl  .  r,  i  ■.  .   ..  t    r 

apprehending  biiu.  814.     H*  ■      -i  .i'  ■  ,-_,n,h?t 

Comniitlf.il.i  \hv>_,;,.    ;  .,  ;.      I'ui  lele^sed,  lA. 

Pretender .' \ .         ■-■■    <  i' r  de  ."^t.  George. 

Pridr,i.-<\    I-  ■    I  ludes  antt  confines 

the  presb^  in  .n  ifr.:..  r  ^  i.t  the  lonir  parlia- 
ment, 6.U(.  i'u.t  1,11:3  ft  t'tiition  to  be  signed  by 
the  officers,  a^jniust  the  offne  of  king,  un  Uie 
Oder  of  that  titl»-  lo  Cromwell.  661. 

Prideaiix,  General,  killed  at  Niagara.  1290. 

Pnetis  and  Jesuits,  a  severe  law  against  them. 


Primavget,  a  French  admiral,  engages  Sir 
'1  homas  Knevet.  off  the  roast  of  Biiiaiiy,  and 
is  blown  up  with  him,  '.'88. 

Prime  minister,  refleclitmson  the  nature  of  this 
office,  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe,  Ifil, 

Prtmogenuure,  the  ai|vanla!:es  of  adhering  to,  in 
the  succession  of  princes,  104.  Not  under- 
stood in  the  eai  lier  ages  of  the  English  history. 

Prince  Edward  French  frigate  destroyed,  1.3.34. 
Prtnttng.  the  art  ot,  bv  whom  tirst  lutroduced 

into  England.  25t,  note. 
,  the  invention  of.  one  of  the  causes  of 

the  quick  process  of  the    Refonnation,  .301. 

R  eslrictious  laid  on  the  press  by  Elizabeth  and 

Pnor,  Mr.,  sent  to  Fontaiubleau,  979.    Taken 


/  ■  '-.  .  I  .h-li.  piracies  committed  by, 
I' ;:$  with  respect  to  tliem,  1266. 

/■  ■  -  nrernmg,  1319- 

/*'.-.  -  iij  I  ,irliament.     See  Partiamentarjf 

pn-cteeings. 

Piuciamatton  act  against  nolers,  lOOI. 

Proclnmatiom,  ro^al.  declared  by  parliament  to 
have  Ihe  force  of  laws,  336.  KeHections  on 
this  statute,  ri.  Offences  asainst  them,  by 
whom  to  l>e  judged,  345.  1  his  law  repealed, 
3.'.9.  Those  of  Queen  Eli^.abeth  enforced  more 
ria«irouslv  than  laws  by  the  star-chamber.  8t)4. 
King  .laines's  plea  for  the  utility  and  nec-ssity 
or  issuiuE  them,  502.     Differ  from  laws.  ib. 

Priyphetying,   among    the    puri 


Prvt, 


lents 


!,  I*. 


e,  the  supreme  e'^vcument  altered 
to  this  form,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  chosen. 
652.  The  outlines  of  this  form  of  government 
xplained,  ib.    Peace  made  with  the  Dutch, 


655.     See  Cromicell,  Olirtr,  and  Richard. 
pToiestant  religion,  remarks  on  the  preservation 

of  it,  being  made  a  pretext  for  the  continental 

war.  1221.  1224.  1257- 
Protestatus,  how  the  general  reformers  acquired 

that  name,   314.     In  Ireland  oppresse<l.  833. 

.See  Hefor 
Provisions. 

?eignof'Edward  II..  lA. 
Prt>riror(.  the  statute  of,  when  first  enacted,  194. 

Enacted  anew,  208. 
Prudent  French  tnan-of-war  destroyed.  1238. 
Prussia.     See  Frederick  III.  Henry,  terdtnand. 
Prynne,  the  principles  advanced  in  his  Nfirio- 

mastyi,  547-    Hissevere  sentence  for  it  m  the 

star-chamber,  ib.     A  repetition   of  his  ciiiel 

usage  for  another  offence,  M9.    His  sentences  « 

reversed  by  the  Commons.  564. 
Publich.nises.  laws  for  the  regulation  of.  1126. 

11.30.  note.  IIWJ. 
Puffendorf,  the  Swedish  asent  at  Paris,  informs 

De  \Vitofthe  schemes  of  the  English  ministry^ 

PuUeney.  Daniel,  E.sq.  his  arguments  a;?ainst 
the  bill  prohibiting  loans  to  foreign  princes, 
1038. 

,  William.  F^q.    some  account  of  his 

conduct  in  |'.irliaiiieiir.  9B5.     Appointed  secre- 

in   parlo     ■■'•■:■         -'.      :      1     UM2.    His 

lors,  li'i  :.      II.--;..    .•  :    j:    ;  .i   i  .HDtiit,  llH7. 

1063.     *   rr.,r.-.'    I  ,-■!  ..r   1  ,,■    .  !.■;._■ 
Punishmaits,  reMe  tinns  on,  1127-  13C6. 
Puns,  recommended  to  orators  by  Aristotle,  819, 

Puritans,  an  account  of  their  obstinate  scruples 
at  the  infancy  of  the  Reformation,  423.  Are 
depressed  hy  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  connie- 
by  her  ministers.  421.  439-    The  court 


til  stopped  by  the  king,  549.     Untlcr 
lanrp-  ot  the  parliament,  becin  lo  att; 
ligion.  566.     See  y.mcrn/or 


protessed  rengion,  ooo.  see  .\.>wci'«yor, 
Purveyance,  the  hardships  of,  fi8.  Freq 
endeavoured  to  be  abolisherl  hv  parliame 
Ihe  time  of  Edward  111.,  193.'  1  he  natui 
that  prerogative  of  the  crown  explained. 
Parliamentary  attempts  to  regulate  it.  die 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  ib.  Was  made  use  < 
49 


y,  8-4.    \otA  Paron's 


Puias,  11uk)>  «ie.  Bisliop  of  Durham.    See  Dur- 

P»«.  !h*  Siil'jwl  cf  his  speerh  at  the  opening  of 
the  t.'urth  p«ili«inriit  ..r  Charli-s  1-  .S5K.  His 
s{>«?ch  lUftiiiiM  ih.*  EatI  oI  Stn>ffi>ril.  in  the 
lout  twrlLtiiit-nt.  56^.     His  conduct  —  "*— ' 


_ .574.     Is  iinpea<tie<l  h^  the 

kiUierSfU      lli5<leath,  and  the  refiai-J  p«nl  to 
I  hy  tlie  lurh^inent,  (iiK. 


durttis  ihe  i 
•^       ^1      1 

.  lrr*ty  of,  between  France  and  Spair 


Quahrt,  the  oriein  of  that  »ert.  674.  Whence 
wl  ih^ir  name.  ■«..  l  heir  no|o,,s 
mos  thtir  p«rs?ciilion,  i*.  1  heir 
■s.  I*.     I  hen    aH.lrrss  to  Jwm^s  li. 


^uargrf,  I 


, .-i!«)iist  tithes,  U\5C 

Qutranliru  act,  an  acrounl  nf.  ll?9. 

Qti4»T€ndvn.  t^rd.  joins  in  ihe  oiM«)9iuon,  1071. 

<A'A«f.  Ihe  siree  of  it  planned.  1^5«,  Remaiks 
no  tl.at  schrtiie.  IC89.  Acaiunt  or  the  etv>edi- 
ti.  n  aaniiist.  an.)  le-lucti-^n  or.  I'.^K).  Precau- 
liniis  Uken  for  its  detence  hv  (;^nen.l  M.>r- 
rav.  \X\\.  It  is  besieg^'d  hy  Jie  Kri-nch.  111*:. 
W'ho  are  ohli^eU  to  reUre  witli  precipiUtion, 
IMS.  ,  .... 

Qn««ii  Dowaiter  of  France,  takes  refuse  in  the 
court  of  Charles  I,.5fi7.  Is  insulted  on  ac 
count  of  her  religion,  ib.  Is  requested  to  de- 
part bv  thi^  Commons,  i*. 

Q-Min  A-i-.*^*  mun  of  w«r  lost.  1S.18. 

Quttru  of    England  ;  see  each   un>ler  their  re- 

Q*eens6erry.  Douelas.  Duke  of,  assists  at  the 
procUmatioo  of  Kine  William  aod  Queen 
SlHr%-  io  Scoilnnrt.  8-??.  Appointed  l.ish-omi- 
mi'i4oii»>r  .-f  the  Si-ottish  parliament.  9C0. 
Aq-1  se.retao"' s'ate  in  Scoilaud.  fKW.  Opens 
the  pftflianrnt  tJiere,  lA.  His  conduct  lliere, 
li.  9-i'}.  Ma.te  lonl  privy  seal  in  ScotUn-', 
043.  t)p«-ns  Ihe  pariiainent  tJiere.  as  hiah-roin-  I 
inissioner.  9i.l.  Defends  the  union.  951.  955. 
Created  Duke  of  Dover.  963.  Appointed 
secretarv  nf  state  tor  Scotland,  967. 

. ^,  Duke  of,  petitions  against  the  elec- 
tion of  (he  Scottish  peers,  tiifiO. 

Q«4»  a-arrff»i(.i.  a  writ  of,  issued  against  the  city 
of  I>»ndoii,  751.     Ihe   pleadings  in  behalf 
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lienrvolence  I  .  _    _ 

HfndiHff,  a  couiuil  summoned  there  to  opp 
the  tyranny  uf  lonschamp.  liishop  ot  Ely. 
Km.  is  hesiegetl  ami  tak^-ii  by  the  t,arl  ot 
Ks5ex.  .'iy.l.     A  garrison  csi«l>lij>hed  ui,  by  the 


R<ai\ 


,  .•»9tt. 


the  olersy  we 


in  o.nv..wition.  T,6.     The  debate  vhourned  to 
tixfir^    lb.     Instance    of  Qurta    Elizabeths 

James 
ig   the 
i^eriuMiJ.'a  severe  law  enacted  against  them. 


concerning,  &3U.  846. 

R 

Paint,  A!r.  Henry,  an  account  of  his  hospital 
for  p(Kir  maidens,  1C6l. 

Raitu,  extraordinary,  in  the  time  of  Ri<hi*nl 
111.,  uliiih  defeat  the  purp-.'^-s  ot  Uie  Duke 
of  BurkinRham  against  him,  CoB. 

liMn-'l-roc,  Admiral,  is  put  ashore  by  his  fleet, 
which  declares  for  the  king.  fr^i. 

Baismnabte  French  man  of-war  taken.  1£.V. 

RaUigk,  Walter,  goes  over  to  France,  a  volun- 
teer, in  the  service  of  the  llusnnois.  43?.  His 
first  expedition  to  Guiana.  A'\.  Publishes  a 
\\  ing  wccTiuiit  of  that  tountrv.  ib.  (ioes  iindtr 
r»r.T  Ethufham  in  the  expe^liiim  aaaiust  Ca 
diz.  475.  Attends  Eisex  in  another  expe<lilion. 
and  takes  Ka>al.  .A.  Falls  sick  while  Essex  is 
in  disgrace,  on  the  apprehension  of  his  co-ninL' 
int..  favour  a»raiu.  4H?.  His  letter  tn  Cecil,  on 
the  qureii's  displeasure.  4t«.  7u<te.  is  dismis.s- 
ed  Irom  liis  employment.  49C.  Enters  int<>  a 
consiMr^cv  against  lames,  ib.  Is  sentenced  to 
dealt),  but  leprieved.  49.1.  Is  ciusslv  abused 
on  trial  bv  Sir  Edward  Coke.  tb.  Writes  his 
Iliitnrv  of  the  Wnrld.  during  his  long  con- 
fintinr'nt  in  the  To«er.  51 1.  Spreads  rei»oris 
of  »  t!..|d  mine  in  i;uMna.  ib.  Is  released. 
and  «>lttaiiis  permission  lor  his  expedition 
there.iA  llisson  killc- 1  hv  the  Sp.iniards  on 
Umhiij.  ib.  is  di^apiHiinl^d  in  d.o  imne.aiid 
pirinders  Si.  I  honias's.  5W.  Is  carrie*!  Iiark 
prisoner  by  his  men.  ib.  Is  executed.  513.  A 
iharacter  of  his  History  of  the  World,  ncii. 
His  conduct  at   (iuiana  inquired    into,  51-2, 

Ralph  Je  C.uader,  F-arl  of  Norfolk,  reason  of  his 
con^piiins  against  W  illiant  the  i  onqueror,  51. 
Peace  conclude*!  between  them.  .W. 

Ramilliei  man  of  war  wreck^t,  13-V. 

Ramtay,  General,  his  bravery  at  Narnur,  877. 

Randan,  Dnke  de.  his  geueruus  aixl  humane 
con.hict  in  Hanover,  1C45.  .       . 

Raruh/r.  the  English  amhass:idor  in  Scotland, 
hii  character  of  the  .Scots  relormfrs.  4ti^.  Is 
sent  by  Elizabeth  10  inler[>ose  in  favour  of  the 
V\»r\  of  Morton,  441.  I  orms  a  |»arly  in  opp.- 
siiK.n  Irt  the  Earl  of  Unox.  ib. 

Raiulagh,  Cole,  f^arl  of.  scheme  asamsl  him. 
85i.  Expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  lor 
misapplying  public  monev.  "i?6. 

Raifliff.  rh-rles,  Fsq.  titular  E*rl  of  Derwent- 


.  I  kfl.    Complaints 
hihilrd  iu  the  .lietat.  l.ll?.  ^    ^ 

«i//«c  assASsioates  Henry   IV.   of   France, 


Vedc-ublable  French  man-of-war  burnt.  1C79. 

Retiu-ald,  King  of  the  F*5t  Ancles,  protects 
youn"  Edwin  again.st  Adi-lfrid,  l\ing  ot  Nor- 
thumberland, 10.  Defeats  and  kills  Atlelliid. 
ib.    Conspired  aeainst.  and  killed,  i4. 

Ref.^rmatian,  the  tirst  commencement  of.  in  Ger- 
many, bv  Marlui  Luther.  3i)0.  His  doctrines 
spread  among  Ihe  I.oIUnls  in  Knglaud,  ib. 
Henry  VIIl.  writer  at-ainst  l.uthcr,  and  re- 
ceives the  title  of  DefeTider  <•/  the  t.nth  from 
the  Pope.  SOI.  LuUu-r  answers  Henry  closely, 
tb.  Io  what  causes  the  quick  pn'press  ot, 
may  be  asiribed.  ib.  Ihe  Pope  dtclarwl  to 
be  antichrist,  and  set  at  defiance  by  tlie  re- 
formers, ib.  How  the  lefonneis  favoured  iJie 
civil  power  in  iheir  tenets,  i*.  The  first  steps 
toward,  iu  Kjiclan.!.  31.1.  Progress  of.  3l6. 
How  fvtr  forwardod  by  the  appeal  to  private 
judemenl.  32ii.  I  indal  makes  a  translation  of 
the  Scripluros.  321.  A  translation  prepared 
by  onler  of  convocation,  3C6-  All  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Home  reuo-.nced.  329.  Articles 
of  fiiith  prepared  by  the  convocation.  lA. 
How  tar  protestant  principles  were  favouied 
in  these  articles,  stated,  ib.  Suppression  of 
religions  houses,  3'.5.  3.32.  Ihe  law  of  six 
articles  passed,  335.  Ihe  Bible  granted  to 
every  familv.  337.  Hospitals,  colleges,  anc 
other  foundations,  dissolved,  and  Uieir  reve- 
nues seizeil  by  the  king.  341-  The  chapter 
lands  of  Caiiterburv.  York,  and  I^ndon, 
eitorted  from  those  sees,  tb.  The  litany,  ami 
pait  of  the  public  service,  allowed  to  be  cele- 
brated in  l^nchsh.  3«.  Ihe  accossK-n  cf  IVI- 
w^rd  VI.  favourable  to.  355.  Ihe  twelve 
homilies  publishwi.  to  W  read  to  the  people. 
.356.  Uws  i..v.-ed  fAvuurable  to.  359.  Ihe 
ci.p  restn,--  '  ->  "  -  Ni".  ,  .-»nd  private  mi.s.ses 
«b..li*h.M.     -.         1         i.-s    on    denviuy     the 


nied  b> 


.162. 


and  other  l>islin|.s.  deprive.i  of  dieir  bishoprics, 
.368.  ihf  geiieial  antipathy,  at  this  lime,  to 
popery.  ;A.  Ihe  lituryy  revised,  tb.  Articles 
of  religirin  framed,  ib.  Ihe  liturgy  auibonzwl 
by    parli^meut.    37i>.      Ihe    cathol' 


IJersecute.1.  .3112.  ^ee  Heresy. 
Cecil's  aigumenis  to  induce  Quern  Elizabeth 
to  restore  it,  391.  I  he  queen's  prudent  caution 
in  performing  it.  39?.  Ihe  newly  erected 
monasteries  5uppresse<l,    ib.      Ihe  queen    de- 


clare<J  i 


of  the  church,  ib.  All  £■ 
.  concerning  religion,  cr>nfirm- 
ed,  303.  A  solemn  disputation,  1*.  The  mass 
ab-duhe*!.  I*.  Ihe  Enclish  liturgy  restored,  lA. 
'Ihe  bishops  degrade*!  for  non-compliance.  lA. 
Prosress  of.  in  Scotlaml.  395  Kise  of  the 
association  calletl  the  {\mijrepafzcn  ffthe  Lord, 
ib.  Hiot  of  proteslaiits  at  h^ilinbuigh,  on  the 
festival  of  St.  (iiles.  tb.  Kiols  of  Knox's  con- 
gregation at  Perth.  .3<X>.     See  Congreffai' 


the  U>Td.     I  li 
•Scotland,  and   the  presb 
tal.lished.    .399.      Struy=l 


diKU 


oppressed  in 


•iplit 


of, 


„  of  the  Scots 

formers'  to  (heir  queen.  Mi»ry,  401.  Civil  wars 
of  France, +»5  See  I'otidt  :  Meditu.  Cathe- 
rine de;  liug.mcti,  fic.  U  esiablished  in 
ScotJand  bv  pai  liament.  with  the  queen's 
sanction.  414.  A  ctiaracler  of  the  plan  or, 
established  in  Ensl»nr),  423.  Reflertions  on 
the  con.luci  of  reformers,  43^.  Cruel  severity 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  toward  Ihe  Flemish 


prolestant.i.  tb.  1  he  H*-inish  protectants  revoli . 
4.33.  Massai  re  of  the  Ho^on-ts  i.t  Paris.  435. 
I  he  catholic  \rnKUt 
tlie  Hugoiiots.  417. 


passed  against  pf; 
suppressed  bv  th 
and  popish  prifsis 


R'egi-te' 
Rtffiiiei 


w  of   Elizat>etti*s 

4.39.    Severe  laws 

Popery  finally 


RehearuiL  .. 
Rtid,   Geu^.'i 

-  kotuet,  the  number  of.  suppressed  hy 


Rtligitmi  *stabiithment*,  the  fonndalinn  of.  599. 


Henry    YIII.,   SS3.     The   amount  of    Uieir 
revenues,  ib.    See  Alona^teriei. 
Re/tgvrs,  Ihe  artitices  of.  exi>osed  on  the  dis 


'  monasteries.  .332 


of  that  framed  and 
in  tlie  long  parlia- 
tlie  people  on  both 


pftssed  by    the  Commt 

nient.  Sm>.     Keasoning 

sides  with  legAid  to  it,  ib.     Is  answered  by  the 

king.  5ltl. 
Rtnafut.  a  Frenchman,  takes  the  Earlj>f  Suffolk 

pi  isoner.  ami  is  knighted  I     '  ' 
Repreun/aritet    to    par/iann 

towaids  thuosuig  them  lor 

RfqveseTu.  commendator  of  C; 
Dukeot  Alva  in  the  roinii 
Countiii 
takes  thi 
■pe  mutin, 


Ihe    first   steps 


in  the  U; 


,  Co.i 


cceeds  the 
the  Low 
,  His  chaiacier.  i*.  Cnder- 
of  Uyrien.  1*.  Dies,  and  his 
hich  fuius  the  Sponisli  affairs 


n-olwar   |..st,  1^1 
pla        ■ 


-.-r 283.     Ficquent 

.„    .  ^ _       ,  .by  Henry  Vll.,i*.  Story 

told  or  Henry  relating  to,  ib.  The  practice  ol, 
h«iw  destroyed,  ib. 

Reiel,  a  fiie  at,  1301. 

Rerenv£  o\  (he  Anglo-Korman  King?  of  Eng- 
land, in  what  it  consisted,  798.  Crown  lands, 
ib.  Tailliages.  ib.  .Scutage.  799.  Danc^elt, 
and  moneyage,  ib.  Escheats.  %b.  Wardstiips. 
tb.  Fines,  amerciaments,  and  oblates,  tb. 
state  of.  •  rdiuHry  and  extraordinary,  at  Ihe 
time  of  Henry  V.,  222.  Amount  of,  m  Qiipen 
Mary's  time.   .3H7       Slate  uf.   in  the   rfun   of 


al,  Uie  alienation  of,  pro- 
npared  with  the  depositiou 


Rhi,  Isle  of,  attacked  by  U.e  Duke  of  Buckii 
Rk«tm^.  tharles  VIE.  alten-le*!  by  .loan  D'A 


Rb.yd'f.  the   Kn 

shls  of,  rboosR    Henry    VII.  of 

1- upland.  Pio 

ectorof  their  order,  2«0. 

R-.cfterd.  secnn. 

son  of  Hcnrv   IE.  invested  bv 

his    tath.>r    wi 

1,   the    Duthv  of  Guienne,  and 

1,..,            Instigated  bv  his  mo- 

I    Against  his  taiher,  K9 

Isre.'  ■■ 

.    1.91.     Refuses  houiaKe 

ot  FraDi 


,j, 

nf  Fiai 

the  Po| 

his   l.iih 

LSI 

tr  of  Ph 

Se 

lug  bis 

,  his  former  evil  ad- 
his  father's  muiisters.  96. 

,  andmak»«her  regent  uu- 

el  IU  England,  tb.  Prepares  f..r  a 
)e  Holy  I^id.  fA.  Jews  prohibited 
from  appearing  at  his  coronalir 


1  that 


lis 


uney   for  tlie  crusade,  ib. 
■  Scotland,  ib.    His  reply 

„    .  „._.    -,     Neiiilly.   tb.      In    whose 

hands  he  placed  the  adminiWralion.  during  his 
absence  on  the  crusade,  i*.  Meets  Philip  of 
France  with  bis  army,  at  Vezelay,9B.  Renews 
his  engagements  of  rrieodship  with  Pbilip.  tb. 
Embarks  his  iU-mv  at  .Mar7«illes,  1*.  Is  oIm 
liged  to  wmter  at  "Slesfiina.  tb.  His  character, 
and  that  ol  Ptulip,comp:u-er!.  f*.  I  hewfasion 
ot  his  attacking  the  Sicilians,  aud  taking  Mes- 
sina.  li.  His  disputes  with  Philip.  lA.  .Sets 
aside  his  contract  with  Alice,  and  pro|»oses  to 
arry  Berengaria,  daughter  ol  -Sanchez.  King 
■  '      --  -  •-  1  --J  h,5  crusade  by 


,      Is  attended  ( 

his  bride,  and  his  sister.  loan.  Queen  Dowager 
of  Sicilv,  ib.  Sometil  bis  vessels  wrecked  and 
pilUaed  on  thecoasi  ot  Cyprus,  tb.  Conquers 
and  imprisons  Isaac,  Prince  ot  Cyprus.  i». 
Fjpouses  Berengaria  there,  tb.  Arrives  in 
Palestine,  and  i^ssists  at  the  siege  ot  Acre,  tb. 
Kneages  to  support  the  pretensions  of  (iuy  de 
Lusignan  to  the  kingilou.  of  Jerns-Iem,  iu  op- 
positiou  to  Conraile.  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
lA.  Troubles  in  Eojrlaiid  during  his  absence. 
tb.  Confers  the  kingdom  ot  Cyprus  on  Lu- 
signan,  on  condition  of  his_qiiitling_  his  (weten- 


Is  obli: 


,  no.      Dele, 


tb-     1>  deli^.r^i 
VI..  whoi>iH>"S"i 


of  Aiistri*. 
■or,   Henry 


„ Ihe  diet  at  Worms. 

102.  His  51  n  lied  rt-plv.  lA.  Ransoms  himself, 
tb.  His  ransom,  how  levied,  according  to  the 
feudal  system.  lA.  ObUins  his  liberty,  and  e»- 
cai«s  a  second  arrest  by  the  eui^ieror,  ib.  It 
again  crov^ned  at  Winchester,  lA.  Go«s  over 
to  Normandy,  to  revenge  himselt  on  Philip's 


r.-,  Philip  at  Fretteval,  103. 
>  >'li  hull,  i<(.  His  brother 
I  ..  i/>.  Makes  peace  with 
I    I    is  quickly  broken,  i6. 


Riihard.  II..  lii 

ties  at  tliat  ju'. . 

setlled  b>  parliament  durinf;  h; 


196.     Slate  of  pa 


t  gove 


nnty. 


Council  Hppuinted,  li.  1  lit  administritlion 
how  conducted,  lA.  HisenibarrassmenlSHt  hi 
accession.  I'l?.  War  with  France,  li.  P..pula 
insurrections,  i*.  Has  a  conft.ence  with  W  a 
Tyler,    IW.      Hrs   prudent  behavic 


Bu 


■  to  influence  the  electii 
the  House  of  Commons,  tb.  Consulis 
judges  on  the  validity  c 


J)nke  ot  Gloucester,  200.  His.  and  hi; 
Anne,  their  ineffectual  concern  at  the  execu- 
Iiuu  of  Sir  Simon  Bnrley,  i*.  Exerts  himself, 
ami  removes  Archbishop  Fitz-Alan  from  his 
office  ot  chance) lor,  ^I.  K emotes  Glourester 
and  Warwick  from  thecouncil,  li.  Truce  witii 
France  and  marriaRe  of  Uichanl  to  Isabella  of 
France,  »A.  Seizes  the  charter  of  London,  and 
the  character  of  his  admiruslralinn,  i6.  De- 
clares Mortimer  successor.  202.  HuiriesGlou. 
cesterover  to  Calais,  and  awes  Ins  tatiion,  lA. 
Proteedings  against  his  party,  i6.  Procures 
Gloucester  lo  be  murdered  at  Calais,  20S. 
Creation  of  t»eers.  lA.  Removes  the  parliament 
to  ShrewstMiry,  /A.     Their  grants  to  hiui,  »A. 


Opposes  the  succession  of  Hereford 
Dukedoni  of  Lancaster,  lA.  Embarks  for  Ire- 
land. lA.  Leaves  the  Duke  of  York  guardian 
ot  the  realm,  lA.  Iteturns  to  oppose  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  lA.  Seized  by 
the  Earl  of  Nqrihumberlaiid.  and  confined  in 


I  this  period  of  history,  and  the 
revolution  in  16H8,  2(^6.  Deposed  by  parli^ 
nient.  lA.  Murdered  in  Pomfret  castle,  if>. 
His  charactei,  207.     Comi.^iisfn  l.t'twH^.n,  --<n-] 


situation  andthatof  Chark- 

II  I.,  the  first  acts. r  .  :-,, i:  1-  ,  ,n    I, 

257.  ReHeclions  on  his  sei/'H^  m,  it,^  ii..«i,. 
lA.  Appoints  the  Duke  m  I'.m  kmnhani  ton- 
stable,  I*.  Procures  his  execution,  for  rebel- 
lion against  him,  238.  Obtains  a  parliament- 
ary sanction  of  his  sovereignty,  26y.  Supposed 
lo  poison  his  wife  Anne,  to  make  room  for  his 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  lA. 
Marches  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Earl  of 
Jtichinniid.  lA.  His  suspicions  of  his  own 
party,  lA.  Battle  of  Bosworth,  260.  Killed, 
tb.    His  character,  tA. 

Richelieu,  Duke  de.  account  of  his  sie?**  and  re- 
duction of  ^t.  Philip's  castle,  llfil.  1165.  He 
supersedes  the  Marest-hal  D'Etrees  in  Ger- 
mau>-.  law.    Penetrates  into  the  Pi  u 


head-quarters    at   Hanover,  lA.     He  is  super- 
seded by  the  Count  de  Clermont,  1245. 
Rtfhemont^  Arthur,  Count  de.  taken  prisoner  at 


Henry  v.,  lA.  Obtainsihe  I)uki-o[  Burgundy's 
sister  by  the  regent's  interest,  tb.     Engaced  in 
the  English  interest,  ib.    Atten<ls  the  congress 
at  Arras.  2.11. 
Jiiihlien,  Cardinal,  prime  minister  of  Fran 

harbour    of 

Uociii.'.,     t ijliii-     the     blockade.    MO. 

Siii>i_.h  .       .        ;i^rs    in    Scotland    with 

ni'iiiFs,  I'.    .    ijilusiou  of  his  adminis- 

Rieh'K:":'  il.ii:.,  \'.:v\  <if,  caH  icd  into  Uritany 
by  the  E:irl  oi  Pembroke,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  York  family  in  Edward  IV..  2.iii.  His 
pedigree.  23rt.  Measures  taken  for  his  sate 
ciistodv  by  K.flward,fA.  Edwaid  disappointed 
ill  a  sclieu'ie  for  iietting  him  into  his  power,  lA. 
Overtures  tor  his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  25!^.  Makes  iinsnccessful  attempts 
for  a  descent  on  England,  lA.  His  party  ex- 
hort him  to  another  speedy  att'-mpt,  ib.  Lands 
at  Millord-baven.  ih.  Battle  of  Bnsworth,  26«>. 
Ilichaid  rU.  miled.  ih.    See  Hevnj  Vf  1. 

Dnke  of.  natural  son  of  Henry  VI 1 1.. 


Ritllev.  Bishop  of  I.on/ 
VI.  Ill   liehah  ut  thr 


Ripjieida.  Duke  de.  disgraced.  1029. 
Rtj>p,n,,  treaty  of.  between  Charles  1.  and  the 
Scots  covenanters,  56i.i.    Is  adjourned  to  Lon- 


don. 

501. 

liver. 
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lo 

Vdward  V.. 

intrnsted 

wilh  the  care 

ot  his 

pe 

son 

251. 
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s  charac- 

tcr. 

I*.     ni» 

firsi  \ 

inti 
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le  art  of 

prin 

me  iiiio 

1  ngl 

'il','l' 

rt. 

m-ie. 

Ar 

resled  hy 

ni;  the 

to    London,  2W.    Murdei 

ainfret  caslle.  255. 

Uiztiti,  David,  some  account  of  his  introduction 

to  the  court  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland.  111. 

His  promotion  and  character,  lA.     Kmites  the 

jealousy  t^i  Dandey.  tlie  queen's  hushai    "      " 


Jor  Morton.  lA.     Is 


the  lime  of  Henry  IIL.  I.-*fi. 
Robert   ML.    King  of  Scotland,  his  character, 

212.     His  son  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  IV.  of 

England.  lA.     Dies  of  piief.  lA. 
,  the  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

his    character,    5%.   56.      Hevolts    acainst    his 

father,  53, 


hetw 


.  _    .  -dinary  ren.o,, 

and  his  father,  lA.  Heconcili 
Returns  to  EnijUnd.  and  repulses  the  Scots. 
ih.  Succeeds  to  the  Duchy  ot  Normandy,  56. 
Morlgai;es  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  and 
enters  the  crusatle.  59.  His  repulalitm  on  tho 
crus.tde,  0\.  How  he  lost  the  kinsdotn  of 
England,  62.  lietiirns.  and  invarles  Enaland. 
63.  Enters  into  an  accmnmodation  with  his 
brother  Henry  L,  lA.  Distressed  by  his  re- 
missness. fy\. 

Ri'htnum,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  plenipotentiary  at 
Utrecht,  y8.3. 

.  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  1103. 

— —        „     .       .appointed  secretnryof 


i5ter  ot'the  wardrobe,  1157. 
- — -.George,  Esq.  expelled  the  Hoi 
m'lvns  tor  his  part  in  the  frauds  i 
II  I'l. I.-  Corporalion,  1043. 


of 


eimington  ordered  to  assist  in  the 

of.  deserts,  and  ?ails  back  to  Ene- 

A  squadron   sent    hy  the    Dutch 


.i:i4.      I  h.-  blockade  effected 


harbr 


,  540. 


t  Ins  poems.  7R4. 
il  of.  a  scheme 
ubt  of  the  le^ial- 
rioie.  Proposes 
and  "  lawful." 
iX  Appo-  '  ' 
907.       I  h' 

\in-  W  illi.m.  'Jl.V  Contmi.ed  in  his  SOVern- 
n.'-:i  ..-  li,  I  u.:i  1.^  ■.',,..,  ,:  Anne.  919.  Pro- 
.  -.     ■'..;.  .  :  H.tonly  asaux- 

Il ;,■•■-■..  '   '    .u,<:e,  lA.    Kesigns 

U-  ,■■■-  'I, li,    „i,.'.  ■<:-.     Opposes  the 

uu'u,  ':4J;,.  ,it-i...n,i,,i  i,it3idcnt  ot  thecoun- 
■il.'JTl.     His.lL-ith. 'jjti. 

'c/iford,  I^rd.  brother  to  Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 
s  accused  by  his  wife  of  intiinacv  with  his 
ister.  326.  Is  confined  by  the  king's  order. 
Kl      Is  tried,  together  with  the  queen,  ih.     Is 


of  the 
iimmoiied  th 

I.  997. 

ihe  Spaniards  there  by  the 
.  656. 
I,  bombards   Havre-de-Grace. 


■chant  i 


1  the 

n    Londo 


-,    Archbishop    of  Yc 


it.   Paul's,    burnt  for 


tA.     His  prudei 


gov. 


,  !-ord,  takes  pn«:sesMon  nf  the  island  of  St. 

.lobii.  12«t      lii^.rros  the  C^nailians.  1.3.rJ. 

Roman  Vaih    ,,     .  :    ;■■  !.m,  1.  ilieir  loyalty,  1282. 

Romatts,\\.>  i;i  Britain.  2.  Sub- 
due it  hII         1  ,     11-1.  3.    Abandon  it, 

4.     Kefi.s.'  .1  .(  ;,ni  .    1 v    Britons,  lA.    Pro- 

ceediiiijs  i-'i  eir^iiui;  ilic  Anhduke  Joseph 
Kins  of.  my.  ll'JtJ. 

Rome,  reflections  on  the  policy  of  the  court  of, 
65.  The  venal  principles  of  the  court  of,  at 
the  early  period  of  Henry  11 1.,  his  reign,  12."t. 
Church  ot,  when  at  the  summit  of  its  power, 
L36.  A  character  of  Ihe  decretals  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.,  lA.  Uemarks  on  the  new  ordeia 
instituted  hy.  ih.  Our  literary  obligations  to 
the  ancient  clergv  of.  .'60.  'I  he  ba«1  principles 
on  which  the  chiirth  of.  is  founded,  299.  Its 
encroachments  on  civil  authority,  lA.  Favour- 
able however  to  the  restoration  of  the  arts.  .300. 
Consequence  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  bv 
Po,.e  Leo  .\..  th      See    Luther   Ami'  Keforma- 


.priidl  troops.  :ii«. 
,  by  Kilsey,  Bishop 


ii-n,  890.  His  e\pe- 
•■<•  Vigo.  ib.  Takes 
H  .'    French  fleet  oIT 


548.' 

Rose,  red  and  while,  party  distinctions  of  Ihe 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  243.  Keinarks 
on  the  confused  history  of  the  wars  between, 
246. 

preacher,  his  prosecu- 


France,  conies  over  tr 

Dove 

r   to  confer 

Vilh 

Queen  Vlizabelh.  ^87- 

Disco 

vers  Ehzalie 

h  to 

have  entertained  llie  sa 

of  establishiiis  a  new 

\  tt*"n 

Tftpe,  ib.     Is  Sent  iumI  , 

,-,ui.ii 

1 1  Iri.l   ^ 

1  \'_ 

of  France    to  hin-     ' 

492.     Proposes  to    i.i 

house  of  Austiia.  if' 

.lames  for  thesupiion 

i  Ihr  L 

ces, 

J{..//Se...  Earl  nf.  his 


'Ulien.  I'Psieanl  and  taken  by  Philip  of  Kianre, 
liri.  I  he  King  of  Navarre  morlally  wn.in.leil 
at  the  sieye  or.  t05.     Is  taken  b.v  Montinoren- 


Royntdwtiy-ctorrn,  hatlle  of,  between  lord  Wilmot 


i  II.  of  .Scolland  killed  i 


R,.f«'.     s. 
Kum,     Se. 

Rump  parliament,  the  restoration  of  tlie  long  one 
so  tprined.    .See  Parliament. 

Runaeme.le.  the  ffreat  charter  of  F-neli^b  liberties 
sifoed  ihern  bv  hina  .lohn.  114.  Ihe  prinri- 
|,.,l  Leads  of  diis  charter,  i*.    Hetnarks  upon 


IK'S 


■  Chm 


Pala 


laes  the 


t"  Bristol,  fil4.  Ca- 
V  the  kinit,  and  leaves 
fs  the  squadron  which 
harassed  by 


k(is  r 


Duke  of  York, 
a-ain»t  the  Dutch,  filig.  loins  Albemarle, 
durins  his  ennaneruent  with  1  romp  and  de 
Huyler,  6U1.  obtains  Ihe  rommanrl  of  the 
EoLlish    Heft.  711.      Kncajes    the    nntch. 


I  the 


il,  Ih,     An. 
louthof  the    rex.-l.7li;.    l! 
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An- 


INDEX. 


fated  £<trl  ut    bedroid,  366.    See 


K71  Kombaiils  Pala 
H  tlirenttned  luvHsion, 
Orloril,  H91,  note. 


.tnmissioner  or  the 
lieves  l!.i-cel.)iiH. 
t(9.  Ilisanimints 
Cresled  lOarl  of 


nsl  tlie  Kiifilibli  Kiist   Indir 


I  Ihe    n»ll 
ih.     I  ake  We^ 
Prussia.    15le. 

Atracked  hy 

■"is's.^  SVl'dch 
t  Zoiidorf, 


dplactiment  of  lliem  make  a. 
Rrandrnliun;!..  1:1|6,     And  pns 
i  nt  Berlin,  tb.    Invest  Colberi 
.1.  I*, 
assists,  with  others,  in  assassin 


Ituilatul.  larl  of.  created  Duke  of  Alheinarle, 
by  Hichar.1  II.,  ?0.1.  Degraded,  a)9.  Con- 
spires   asainst    Henry    IV.,  and_  betrays    his 


Poland's  letter  to  hit 


lil/si£ick,  articles  of  tile  peace  signed  at,  892. 


-.  Lord  (Jeorae,  appointed  witli  othi 
to  iutpiire  into  the  miscarriage  of  Ihe  expediti 
asainst  Hocliefort.  1193.  Attends  the  l)_uke 
MarlborouKli  in  the  attempt  upoi 
1C3I.  And  eoes  with  him  to  Gei 
Animosity  between  him  an.l  Pi 
I'M.  His  silualinu  at  Minden.  i4.  Pniuil 
clamour  afainst  him,  1.121.  His  address  to  i 
public.    13<!e.     Hi 


I*.     Subs 
Particula 


f  the  charce  against  liitii,  tf>. 
i  of  his  defence,  1M.1.  liemarks  on 
,  tb.    Sentence  of  the  court-martial. 


VIII.  to  the  c. 
tictv  of  marri 
and  Mary,  the 


return  to  Kneland.  li.  Is  made  counsel 
the  renency  of  Kdward  VI.,  351.  Assif 
restorinii  the  advantage  to  the  Knglish.  i 
battle  ol  Pinkey,  359.     Is  appoinK 

coiiiinissinners,  for  deteri — 

tw 


Safety. 


Alonk's  artful  behavn 
SaiUhlt.    ads   concern 

nore.  1)18, 
Salabatting,  Siih:iti  of  I) 

with  the  1  i-L'  i.ii  I  ...I 
SflaJm 


of,   elected,   Cfi?.     Gei 


1C53.    IS25, 


f„k 


.Pal. 


foundation  of,  traced,  171.    Attempted  I 
iilroiliiceil  into  Ihe  English  povernmeiil.  b 
irv  IV.,  213.    Hevoked,  at  the  instance  i 
Mouse  of  Commons,  ib. 
52 


-,  Earl  of,natnrHl  brother  to  Kins  lohn, 
ands  the  Knalish  Heet  against  Philip  of 
e  and  destroys  his  ships  in  llieir  harbour, 


_ .  ,  ;  the 

of  instituting  the  order  of  the  Garter, 

«ns,  2C6.  Killed 

generalship  in, 

^   „ ,  _._.   ,   240.      taken    by 

Queen  Margaret,  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
and  beheaded,  241. 
,  Countess  of.  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole, 

repnev'ed'.sT  "r'j'ui."   ':'.'' 

.  Sen-eta,  >    '  '     T  .rl   of,   by 

James    1.,   492.     (    "■  i         i  i   »  ured    his 

promotion.  i».     P. -n,   ,  ,-    ,,„onof  his 

lormer  a5S..ciates,  ,i.  i  on,M„uii.Hles  to  Ihe 
king  the  hints  he  received  of  the  gunpowder 
plot,  498.  Is  made  treasurer,  501  -  E\postii- 
lales  with  the  pai  liament  on  the  king's  iieces- 


,    ;  1,   unpeache.l,  838.     Fals 

:    I       ,   ,  .  h.l  liini,  8(k). 

A,    ,   ;,,.,:,,  1  In  an  Kiiglish  fleet,  549. 
.?(f  ...  i!i.i..._.i!    ;>[-  making,  in   America,  1228, 

Sanckez,  King  of  Navarre,  instance  of  his  con- 
tidence  in  the  justice  of  Henry  1 1,  of  England, 
05.  His  daughter,  Bereiigaria,  married  to 
II 11  hard  I,.  99. 

Hancrcfl.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refuses  to 
I  Dr.  Burnet,  but  grants  a  r  - 


sion   to  otiiei 
nai  liament,  L  . 
William  and  Uoeen  .Ma 
deprive,!,  8.3?. 

for  debt  in  Londo 


suspended  and 
abolished,  890. 


^niif/erxon.  .Sir  l  homas,  substance  of  bis  speech 
against  the  convention  with  Spain,  11160. 

Sandilands.  Sir  .lames,  is  sent  fr 
ment  to  Queen  Mary,  in  Erar 
ratification  of  their  proceeding 
'igion,  .399. 


the  parlia- 
to  obtain  a 
reforming 

Saniliiich^  Earl  of,  fails  in  attempting 

the    Dutch   F,i       

harbours,    881 
.Soleba>,70T. 

.  -M.-n' 

If  by 


fleet. 
Is   killed   at    Ihe    battle 

ne.F^,!  of.  distinguishes  hir 


British  I  ',,!..  of  the  plenipoten- 

tiaries at    .,.   I  >  1  i  i|  ■  ilr.  1103. 

Saiuli/i,  s.  1-sq  .  ,,is  m,.ii.ins  m  the  House  of 
Commons,  1U47.  Iu5'2.  1I09.  10115.  Appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  &c.,  1071.  Op- 
poses the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  septen- 
nial  act,  11173. 

,  l-ord,  his  remarks  on  the  bill  for  Ihe 

herring  fishery,  1117. 

Sanquhar.  Lord,  executed  foi  assassination,  504. 

Santa  Croce.  Marquis  of,  is  appointed  to  com- 
11, ail, I  the  Spaoish  arina'la,  464.     Dies.  465. 

S.in-,i  t'jxz.  :,  ^(M,,isli  fleel  burnt  in  the  harbour 
>,,    hv     \,,,;,i,,.l   I'.lake.  657. 

he  capitulation  of 


a.  thai  Us  Emanuel.  King  of,  mo 
iroiie,  1037.  Imprisons  his  father,  1 
with  France  ana  Spain  against  the 
,  1046.  Declares  in  favour  of  the  Qi 
ry,  1075.    See  Charles. 


an. 


l,ir<fi,U,  Col„nel,   Earl   of   I 
King    William's    convoy 
I.i,,ierick  upon  honourabli 


844.     Surrendei 
,851. 


nnobled  by  King 
,1521.  1234. 


AdiT 


al  We 


1  ,,  ; I  ,,pe  Breton,  1290.    .Steers  up 

t  ,  I  ,w  ,  ^r.  I  ,,,i,ence,  1291.  His  fleet  endan- 
gered bv  a  st,>rm,  and  the  enemy's  fire-ships, 

1292.  His  operations  in  reducing  Quebec,  lb. 

1293.  1205.  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  to  liini,  1296.  He  returns  to 
England,  ib. 

S<iT«!/.    a    confei 
bishops  and  twe 

,  Pliilihert.  Duke  of.    S 

,   Duke  of,   joins  the 


comes  King  of  Sicily,  989.  And  Sardinia, 
,  Duchess  of,  protests  against  the  Hanover 
first 


Sa-lhriige,   Mr.,   expelled  the   House  of  Com. 
mons.  1020. 

\re.  Count  de,  appointeil  commander  of  the 
troops  designed  for  an  invasion  of  England  in 


lll«i.  1097. 
~  Ika.  1 
wps 
...-.  .apltal    taken   bv    tl 
Ireiich,  1213.    Coiitiibutl 
Prussians,  1301. 
Sate- IIMHrghati'cn,  Prin 


Duke  of,  furnishes 
,  of  Hanover,  1206. 
e  imperialists  and 
ins  raised  at,  by  the 

e  of,  assembles  the 


traced,    ii.     l  hen    the,. logical    iliSpu 


iiiiong,  788.    Sev, 


•s,  Ii.     Val 


litary  I 
le  ot  II 
,1  into,  793. 


Finally  subdiie.l 

bv    William,    Duke    of   Normandy,  43.     .See 

ftarold  and  Hitliaiti.    'Jheir  laws  compared 

with  the  civil  law.  261. 

Soxoni/,  Maurice,  Elector  of.    See  Maurice  and 

Scalping  described,  1291,  7lfl/*. 

t^cimdril    and   reproach,   instances  of  the  severe 

piiiiishinent  ot,  by  the  court  of  star-cbamlier, 

548. 
Scandale.  I.eake,  Earl  of,  eludes  a  search,  856. 
Scknm,  liill   to  prevent  the  growth  01,  passed, 

994.     Kepealed,  1014. 
Sc/tmettau.  Count,  the  Prussian  general,  burns 

tile  subui  bs  ot  Dresden,  1252. 
Schomberg.  Captain,  his  operations  in  the  river 


St.  Li 


1332. 


created  mas 

.jlonelof  Dulnharb.ir, 

Gets  a  present  from  the  pal 
liament  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
besides  an  annual  pension,  827.  Lanils  li 
Ireland,  8:15.    His  death  and  .character,  812. 

,  Duke  of,  commands  a  body  of  Vau 

dois  in   English   pay,  819.    "■'         '      ' 
"  luphine,  859.  I 
i  iTir  Ring  Will 


Mareschal  de 
nee,  824.  And  i 
eiit,  825, 


design  upon  Daiiphi 


the 


5  the  Frencb 


■.Colo 


1 .  slowness  of  his  regiment,  1 15 1, 
■  Austriaiis,  1215.  In. 
I  Prussians,  1216.  1248. 
1  and   pillaged  by  the 


Se,<i.  sir  E.lward,  his  defence  of  Kinsale,  845. 

Scutrb  brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  an  act  con- 
cerning. 1159.  ,.„.       . 

Scailanil,  and  Sc:'lt,  the  Scots  and  Picts  invade 
Britain,  4.  King  Constaiitine  defeated  by 
Athelstan.  King  of  Eiialand,  23.  24.  King 
Duncan  killed  by  Macbeth,  .38.  Macbeth 
killeil,  and  Malcolm  restored,  it.  Kiiig 
William  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  does 
homage,  with  all  his  nobilltv,  tor  his  ransom, 
91,     Ihe  vassalage  of,  sol.l  by  Rictiaril    I.,  to 


Ihe  I 


!of.  I 


Dies,  140.     Iv  . 
intancy,  ih.    A  t 


i.ler  III., 

,       I  .Iward    I,,  ib. 

,.,,ietolNoi- 

)t  niairiage  negociated 
,  Eilward  of  Inglaud, 
ib.  She  dies  on  her  passage  to  .Scotland.  lA. 
Competitors  for  the  crown  of,  ib.  142.  l  lieir 
claims  referred  to  the  decision  of  l',dward  I. 
of  England,  140,  An  inquiry  into  Ihe  nature 
of  the  homage  done  by  the  kings  ot,  to  those 
of  England,  141.     1  he  parliament  ot,  and  the 


npettic 


r  the  c 


111  Ihe 


.  south  of  the  Tweed. 
142.  Edward  asserts  his  right  to  dispose  of 
the  crown,  as  liege  of  the  kingdom,  i*.  The 
fortresses  in, delivered  up  10  Edward,  ih.  The 
barons  and  prelates  sviear  fealty  to  him,  ib. 
Eilward  decides  in  favour  of  .lohn  Baliol's 
.vn,  143.     Raliol  swears  fealty 


Fd» 


rd,  and 

,  ib.     The  SCO 


1  po! 


■  the 


ao'i  Ihe  castle  of  Dunbar 


ard. 


Doxliorouell 


F.dinhui-gh, 
(d,    lb.      Faliol   swears   fealty    to 
i-d  prisoner  to   I.ondon, 
lower,  149.    Earl  War- 
f,  ih.     Ihe  Scots  aban- 
doned by  Philip  of  France,  in  consequence  of 


littid  t 


ngham.  lA. 
llie  Scots 
_  :  tlie  Knglish.  under  William  Wal- 
lace,  tb.  Gain  a  victory  over  Warrenne,  15.1. 
Wallace  niHiie  rei;<'nt,  tS.     I  he  regency  gnen 

Wallace's  rt-siKnation,  i*.  the  Scots  arniy'.ie- 
fealed  bv  K.lwi^ni  at  Falkirk.  i4.  Ap^fy  lo 
I'raiice  tor  succour,  but  are  refused.  IM.  En- 
(WSe  Pope  Bonilare  in  their  interest,  )A.  John 
*Ie  Segrave  lelt  euanlian  of,  by  Fxiward.  who 
is  defeated  by  the  Scots.  lA.  Is  asaiu  sub<lued 
by  Etfward.  lA.  Youn?  Robert  Bruce  arrnes 
ID  Scotland,  and  spirits  up  the  nobility  to  a 
revolt.  153.  Bruce  is  crowned  at  Scone,  156. 
He  reduces  the  Knglish  in  Scotland,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  country.  ItK).  Bruce 
defeats  Kdward  at  Bannockburn.  161.  The 
independency  of,  established  by  this  victory, 
lA.  He  invades  England,  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  168.  The  nature  of  the  war  made 
by  the  Scots,  and  their  army,  described.  lA. 
Death  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  accession  of  his 
son,  David.  17O.  Slate  of.  at  this  period,  i4. 
'I  he  Earl  nf  Marre  appointed  reuent.  ou  the 
death  of  Murray,  ib.  Marre  defeated  and 
slain  by  Edward  Baliol,  ib.  He  is  crowned  at 
Scone.  171.  Is  routed  by  Sir  Archibald 
Douulas,  and  flies  to  England,  ib.  Douiilas 
defeated  by  Edward  111.  of  Enaland,  and 
Edward  Baliol  restored,  ib.  He  is  acknow- 
ledged no  longer  than  protected  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Fnalish  kinc.  1*.  Kin?  David 
defeated  and  t<ikeu  prisoner  by  Queen  Philip- 
pa.  189.  Is  ransomed.  187.  An  express  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  the  homage  paid  by 
the  kings  of.  to  those  of  England.  Hi,  note. 
The  Scots  oblaiQ  assistance  from  France  to 
invade  England,  and  their  conduct  iu  these 
incursions.  19H.  Disoblige  their  allies,  who 
return  home,  ib.  Invade  England  aeain.  hut 
are  worsted,  210.  Battle  of  lloinelden,  CIl. 
Prince  James  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  IV., 
and  educated  in  En:fland,  2\Q.  Carried  to 
France  by  Henry  V.,  220.  The  Scots  army  in 
France  refuse  to  obey  their  young  king  while 
in  captivity,  ib.  James  I.  restored ,  224. 
Murdered.  1*.  Afl'airs  of.  during  the  r^ign  of 
Henry  VI,,  and  beginning  of  Edward  IV,, 
243.  Stale  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  268. 
James  I  V.  receives  and  assists  Pei  kin  Warbec, 
276.  Marries  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry,  281).  The  Scots  routed  at  the  bailie  of 
Flouden.  and  James  killed.  292.  His  queen. 
Margaret,  marries  Douglas,  Earl  of  A-igiis. 
294.  The  Duke  of  Albany  called  over  lo  the 
regency,  ib.  The  state  of,  as  it  appeared  to 
v\lbany  on  his  arrival,  ib.  Confusions  in.  on 
Albany's  going  over  to  France.  295.  Reasons 
in  favour  of  alliances  with  France  or  England 
contrasted.  .102.  b'xlraordinary  case  of  Patrick 
HamiltoD  burnt  for  heresy.  340.  Friar  Forrest 
burnt,  iA.  i  be  MeformatioQ  spret^ds  in,  iA. 
Henry  iledares  war  against,  .T12,  .Sir  Robert 
Bowes  defeated  by  the  Lords  Hume  and 
Huntley.  343.  Battle  of  Solway.  i*.  Death 
of  James  V.,  lA.  1  he  intant  queen.  Mary. 
cuDlracte<i  to  Prince  E<iward  of  England,  344, 
Invaded  by  Henry  VI II.,  and  Edinburgh 
burnt,  .lir.  I  he  Fnglish  defeated  at  Ancram. 
.14".  I  -  :i  "  i.  1  1;:  th^  peace  of  Campe,  be- 
twf^.i    !!  1  r.uiris,  348.     History  of 

Wi.l,,.  1.  .!.i7.     Cardinal  Beaton 

assa^.i,,  1'^   fiiiafortunes  at  this  lime, 

ouin-  t      .      . II  "(  minorities,  3.58.    '1  he 

Duke  "t  .'-niiierset  prepares  to  prosecute  the 
war  with.  lA.  His  manifesto,  ib.  The  Scots 
prepare  to  repel  Somerset,  ib.  Battle  of 
Pinkey.  359.  I  lie  young  queen,  Mary,  sent 
to  France.  361.  The  Earl  of  Arran  resisiis 
the  regency  to  the  queen-dowager.  3Pfl,  'I  he 
young  queen.  Mary,  married  lo  the  daiipliin, 
i&.  Knglish  Reformers  protected  there  from 
the  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary,  ^95.  Ac- 
count of  the  association,  tailed  'I'/ie  Conifyega- 
firm  of  the  Lord,  ifi.  See  Conprer/ation  and 
Guise,  Mary  of.    Treaty  of  l-.dinburtjh.   -loa. 


Settlement  of  ihi 
queen's  absence,  by  this  trebly,  ib.  ( hi 
catholic  religion  suppressed,  and'  the  preshy 
terian   discipline   established    by   purlimiient 


England,  lA.  Murderof  Darnlev.413. 
married  to  Rothwell,  41.5.  Herieclions 
I  these  events,  iA.    Mary  impr 


people 


crowned,  417-  Arrival  of  Murray,  the  r 
I*.  Ihe  settlement  of  the  crown  ar 
ministration  confirmed  bv  parliamer 
Battle  of  Ijingside.  418.    Alai      " 


Mary's  p«rty,  and  the  Earf  of  Mar  choseii. 
435.  Morton  made  regent  on  the  death  of 
Mar,  ib.  Dtscontenis  and  factions  againhl 
Morton.  441.  Morton  tried  and  execuie<l,  lA. 
A  conspiracy  of  nol>lcs  Ibrmed,  who  seize  the 
young  king.  Janies.  444.  .lames  escapes 
from  them,  4-16.    Earl  of  Arran  degraded,  th. 


INDEX. 


imes  and  Elizabeth,  449.  Queen  Mary 
nienced  to  death  by  English  commissioners, 
16.  And  executed.  461.  'Ihe  hostile  laws 
•tween,  and  England,  abolished.  51H».  Ihe 
iluivil  (nns.qnences  of  their  king  succeeding 
tliK  ii.-vui  nr  In-land,  509-  View  of  the 
dl^  ..;  r.-ii.ini,  ttirre,  tb.  James  obtains 
^    ]ui  i-.int|..ii    nf    insliops    to    be    acknow- 


i>n  pronounced 
bv  tli^  e.  <  l^-,,.,ti<-,.l  ■.■Mils  in,  510.  behavi- 
our t.i  1'lrti.k.  niiiiisier  of  St.  Andrews,  ib. 
Se.ltiinus  iniKii-les  or  it.e  clergy  there,  tb. 
Some  Ml  rlie  refractory  ministers  punished,  on 
his  accession  lo  the  crown  of  England,  tb. 
Ihe  general  assembly  submit  to  regal  and 
episcopal  authority,  ib.    A  t 


t  of  high 

...cted,  'lb.       Altercations    between 

James  and  Ihe  clergy,  ib.  Consequences  of 
the  influmce  of  the  nobility,  and  the  absence 
of  the  king.  552.  Discontents  of  the  inferior 
clergv  there,  ib.  Introduciiou  of  the  canons 
and  filurgy,  553.  A  tumult  at  Kdinbureb  on 
occasion  of  the  liturgy.  lA.  'Ihe  covenant  es- 
tablished, 554.  Episcopacy  abolished  by  the 
general  assembly.  555.  The  covenanters  as.'^ist- 
ed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.iA.  I  hecovenanters 
'  forces,  and  secure  the  whole  country.  lA. 


Thei 


_  1  inflamed  by  Michelson  the  pro- 
.  lA.  Charles  marches  with  a  force  to 
:k.  6^.    A  pacification  concluded  with 


560.    Another  armament  sent  against  them,  lA, 
The  Scots  army  rout  I^rd  Couwav 
.  tb.    The_>'  take  possession  of  N^ 


iA.    Treaty  of  Hip(>on,  I'A.     An 


Strafford,  561.  The  army  disbanded  by  Ihe 
English  House  of  Commons.  574.  The  lords 
of  articles  atKilished,  on  the  arrival  of  Charles, 
575.  Heflectionsand  views  of  the  covenanters, 
on  the  breaking  outof  the  civil  war  in  Fngland, 
599.  Send  commissioners  to  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford, to  offer  a  mediation,  iA.  Sunmion,  by 
their  own  authority,  a  convention  of  states,  lA. 
The  solemn  league  and  covenant  trained  with 
the  English  commissioners,  C-OO.  Raise  an 
army  to  assist  the  English  pailiament.iA,  I  he 
king  puts  himself  into  the  hanMs  of  the  Scots 
army    before    Newark,  617-     Deliver  up  Ihi 


affronted    by    the  independent  faction  in  tlie 


Breda,  to  propose  ti 


■rharles.639.    Cruel 


Dundeeand  othL    ._     _     _  „ 

doin  submits  to  the  commonwealth,  lA.  Ihe 
civ  il  administration  of,  under  Ihe  protectorate 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  659.  I  he  torts  razed 
and  troops  disbanded  bv  Charles  II.  on  his 
resloratton.  681.  A  parliament.  iA.  Prelacy 
tacitly  restored,  iA.    Sharpe  made  Archbishop 


id  le- 
al of  the  coienaiit,  697-  Ihe  insurgents 
routed  by  Dalziel,  iA.  Cruel  execution  of  the 
covenanters.  698.  The  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  people  lo  episcopacy  without  effect,  723. 
A  parliament,  "24.  Severe  law  against  con- 
venticles, lA.  J  he  arbitrary  administration  of 
Lauderdale,  ib.    Case  of  Milchel,  lA.      Arch- 


the  Earl  of  Arcyle.  iA.  Cruel  perse- 
cution of  the  covenanters,  ib.  'Iwo  women 
drowned  for  not  abjuring  the  declarafion.  750. 
A  declaration  of  indulgence  published  bv 
James    II.,  768.      Revolts  against  James,  o'n 


makes  a  teu'ler  of  the  crown  to  him  an<l  his 
princess.  779.  Proceedings  of  the  convention 
there.  Hv-B— 830.  Of  the  parliament,  8.10.  840. 
86B.  H75.  8'.J7.  9*:0.  927.  9.36.  943.  I  aws  re- 
lating to  the  forfeited  estates  in.  ■'126.  12C5. 
n.  of  a  French  descent.  1231. 


pt  lo  establish  : 
_      _cts  concerning  tr.-a 
ling  the  highlands  there,  1.320 


and  I 


Sc-'fiisA  peers,  tneir  eldest  s^ns   rendered 

pable  of  sitting  in  the  British  Hou^e  of  Com- 
mons, 967-  And  themselves  of  being  peers  of 
Great  Britain.  981.  A  libel  against  them  cen- 
sured, 992. 

Scrtptures,  a  translation  nf.  made  by  Tindal  the 
reformer.  321.    See  BiA/«. 

Scroop,  Captain,  assists  in  the  defence  of  St. 
Philip's  fort,  1162.  1164. 

Scutane.  an  explanation  of  that  term,  anil  on 
what  occasions  levied  by  die  Anglo-Norman 
kings. 79'J.     None  levied  by  Edward  1.,  157- 


Seorfigkts.  See  under  the  names  of  the  respec- 
tive commanders. 

Sea-oMcers,  lund  established  for  the  relief  ot 
their  widows.  1121. 

Seamen,  bill  for  registering  them,  ]C(Vt.  lii(-.5. 
Progress  of  a  bill  relating  t-  C  .  :,      II   :        Till 

for  keeping  a  ceilain  iiuinhi  r  .  !,  1    l m 

pay,  1110.     Bill  br 


Schei 


t  ofti 


nH5. 
ng  thei 


,ev.  1.319. 

.    .  ,  cliancelior 

of  Scotlaiiil.  92H.  His  practices  lo  promote  the 
union,  954.  Supports  the  bill  against  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  1024. 

Sca/oz-M.  Mackenzie.  Fnrl  of.  accompanies  James 
II.  lo  Ireland,  831.  7wrf.  Joins  the  Earl  ot 
Marr,  10O4.      lands  In  Ihe  hit:hlaiids.  1015. 

Seces-ion  of  the  chief  members  ot  the  opposition 
trom  parliament,  UXil.     J  heir  apology.  lt;6:i. 

Secretaries  of  state,  a  list  of  those  during  the 
reign  of  James  l.,525.  During  that  of  Charles 
1.,  6.35. 

Sedgmoor,  battle  of,  between  the  DuRe  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Ihe  F.arl  of  Fe*  ersham.  762. 

Seiiley,  Mrs.,  her  inHuence  over  James  1 1.,  759. 

SegraLe,3ohn  de,  appointed   guai 


Self  denying  ordirumce  passed  by  the  long  par- 
liament, 607- 

;,  Indians,  treaty  between  the  British  co- 

of  Orange 


id  then  .  .    _. 

Sentffe.  baiile  of,  between  the  Pri 

aiul  the  Prince  of  Con-ie,  715. 
S«i«pa/.  expedition  to,  12.3Ji. 
Septentuai  act  passed.  IOO6.      Motions  to  repeal 


It.  1048. 1073. 
Servants,   clause 


■elating  to  the  settlement  of, 
impart. 


id  of  hf 


)Que< 


Seymour,  I^dy  Jane,  r 
Anne  Bole>n,  attracts  me  nonet 
VII 1.,  327.  Is  married  to  the  k 
day  after  Anne  Boleyn's  execution,  328.  Is 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  (afterward  Edward 
VI. >  and  dies. 331. 

.Sir  Edward,  brother  to  Queen  Jane. 

made  Earl  of  Hertford,  331.  Commands  the 
forces  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  in  an  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, and  burns  Edinburgh,  346.  Is  sent  with 
forces  over  to  Calais.  348.  Is  appointed  one 
of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  E*lward 
VI., .354.  Is  chosen  protector  by  the  regency, 
iA.  Is  created  Duke  of  Somerset,  355.  See 
Someriel. 

,   Lord,  second 


_    .,       nmands 
Dunkirk,  to  prev 
joining  the  Sj 


son  of  the  Protector 

Suadron  stationed  at 
uke  of  Parma  from 
e  ^>panish  armada,  4f>4. 
ir  Francis,  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  third  parliament  of  Charles  1..  535. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  is  nominated  one  nf  the 

council  to  Ihe  regency,  during  the  minority  of 
Eftward  VI.,  354.  Is  created  Lord  Seymour, 
and  high  admiral.  355.  His  character.  361. 
Marries  the  queen  .U^^'-^'jor.  tf-  '  \.hals  against 
his  iTother  the  iTnin  [.  1  iln  ;n-  1  is  ahsence  in 
Scotland.  iA.      l- 1  ;  p.i>Iiament 

the  proti-i '    r 


Willij 

rruption,  907. 
ientiments   of   the    partition  treaty,  909. 
Appointed  comptioller  of  the  household,  919. 
Dismissed.  936 
Sforza,  Francis,  obtains  the  investiture  of  Milan, 

314.    See  Milan. 
Shaftethury,  Anthony   Ashley  Cooper.  Earl  of. 


r-^iTQ": 


Hi- 


Clifford.  704.     la 
ecb  to  parlia- 


upplying 
eris  the  c( 
II.    Isdis 


ident  of  the  councU,  735.     Is 


kins.  739.  Presents  the  Duke  of  York  s 
popish  recusant  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex, 
740.  Is  accused  of  treason,  but  acquitted.  748. 
1  nstigates  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  conspiracy, 
752.  Hetires  to  Holland,  and  dies,  i4.  His 
character,  ib. 
Sltaketpeare.  scarcely  any 
berty  to  be  found 


hiihisioric 

A  character  of  his  diam 

819.    Compared  with  Jonson.  th 
Sharp, ^ScoXs  preshy'  "'  ' 


and  is  made  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  681.  His  cruelty  toward  the 
covenanters,  698.      Is  shot  at  by  Mituhel,  724. 

Dr     is  suspend^-d  by  tlie  court  of  high 

commission,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  for 
preaching  as-'inst  pn[)et\.  767. 

Shav:  Dr  .  pmcireH  l.s  li.e  Duke  of  Gloucester 
todecl.i.e  his  |....ii>T  I. (ward  illegitimate,  in 
a  sermon  at  bt.  Paul's,  256.  Ill  success  of  this 
scheme,  tb. 

53 


Sktfp,  the  number  of,  reatrirted  bv  statnte.  Wl, 

Sir    I'hnmits  Mnre's  censure  of  tlie  exct-ssiw 

breeiliiig  ot,  S64. 
SAepAerd,  James.  trieH  for  a  srheme  lo  assassinate 

Kiiiic  George  the  >ec<MKl.  mihI  cvfciiteit,  101). 
&A#/^f/rf.  rei-..nierof  S;,|,^|Hl.y,  is  picsetMited  in 

tlie  star-chitinber  lorbrciktii^  ;i  iMiiitfil  ctiunli 

wiivlow.510. 
SA^hJan,  Sir    I'honms,  attt'ii'ls  tlie  ycuiiii;   (.'lie 

valier  to  ScotUn.1.  Ktty. 
SAeiiJfs,  llie  prinutive  ntitiue  of  tlicir  oftin-.  1 1.">, 

Keliections  ou  their  power  in  tMrIiHinenf,,i  v 

returns,  WW. 
Sker/otk,  Dr.,  complies  with   the   new  K<'veri)- 


11.^  -i     .         ~        I   .     i.ineni,  I0:«. 
SAip/i.    .<:     >  ,     ,,  ii.i'  reian  of  Kilward  III., 
l\':>      t  .u---    .    It-    ..^.iv  at  that  time,  I*.     See 

SAip\,  list  of.  lost,  taken,  and  destroyed,  by  the 

l-^niflish  and  Treiic  h,  duniiK  the  war.  115S. 
SAipii-reclr'^.  an  act  concernini.',  UCiy.  and  mi 


or  the  House  of 
he    two 

2.      Me 


««,..-. 

S-l         I           M 

i,--1.-^      1... 

nl. 

Is   Dunkirk   and 

Cald 

IS,  tr7i.  i'k 

,■>.       .Sails 

11  tlie  Meililerraiieaii. 

VK. 

n<ls  tlie  Heel  a 

the  reducti<ui  or 

)!»r 

tl.ma.il  10.     Sails  » 

Ih  a 

reinforcement  to 

hill 

2  1   liarlfS 

VI.,  95.1. 

Wre 

tked  on  the  rock 

of  Scillv.  Mil 

.  Sir    Ha 
wick,  889. 

tholoinew, 

plea 

ds   for  Sir   Jolin 

SArtw-tiurp,  battle  of,  bet 

Veen 

Henry  IV.  and 

you 

IS  Perry. 

511. 

iTilH^^  nf,  y 

amtalous  repnrrs 

of  0 

iieen'r.h 

i.Hte.l  to   Eliza- 

l«ili 
oil  t 

by  M..r> 
w  the'  ,.'. 

'!:;;;.r;? 

;:?; 

■  tlie  privy  foun- 
le  rase  of  Mary 

to  ol  Scnl 

s.  l'.'.J.       ,\l 

fornniitted  to  his 

IlISC 

Klyat   III 

rommoT' 

She 

isreiiioverl  fr^m 
iuljience  to  her. 

•t47. 

Is'app" 

iiteil  (n  att 

end 

n  her  execution. 

■159. 

.  F.t 

1  ,,i\  ,, 

til--  ratholic  reli- 

einn 

ami  j.ii, 

'      '  '  ■    '. 

r  .iige,77.:i-  Ap- 
.!>■  ofsiHtf.HeH. 

f€ 

F-.  841. 

hi!i1 

890.      A 

ppm;.!.;!  1 

Md-( 

Ii  am  her  lain".  Wl. 

■1 .  995. 
Shrimiliire.  riots  in,  1  l«il. 
HAiiUttm,  Captain,  assists  in  taking  Guadaloupe, 

1585. 
S<>iV».  transactions  of  liichar.l   I.  of  Fnsland, 

and  Pliilip    -  -  .,-..,_.. 


there,  on  their  way    lo  the  crusade.  98. 

Urn 

Pope's   contests    with    the    Eniperor   Kre 

deric 

con.  ernini;.    IC.I.     Is  offered    bv   the   Po 

Kichar.i   Karl  ot  Cornwall,  who  refuses  i 

154. 

Is  accepted  by  Ileiiry  111.  for   his  secon 

Kdinond,   ti.       the    heavy   debt   incurre 

I'by 

ant,  .■*.  

publisheil  against,  by  the  Pope,  lA.  .See  C/iarles 
and  Ferdhinnd. 
Sidnty,  Algernon,  secretly  neyociates  with 
France,  and  receives  bribes  an.l  presents  from 
IJ.at  loiiri.  -CC.  iwle.  Knters  into  the  Duke  of 
ispiracy,  75'2.       I(e\  ievv  of  his 


and  chai 


er.  T.^. 
)°."lord' 


,  lA.     His  de- 


1  Queen  Elizabeth. 


pointed  om-  or  the  loiiK-tustices  ot  Ireland, 
814.  Secielary  lit  stale,  846.  And  Innl-lieii- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  851.  rittie.  Escapes  with  im- 
punity, 861.     Cieated   Earl  of  Koniiiey,  871, 

Siatheri.  Kine  of  East  Anjiia.  restores  Chrisli. 

anit,v   in  his  kinsdoni,  and  said  to  found  the 

university  of  Cambri. lee,  II. 
• ,  King  of  Wessex,  deposed   for  his  bad 

administration,  13.    Mis  base  ingratitude  lo  his 

protcclor,  t'A,     Itevenged  upon  hi 


Stgefert, 


Alfred,  CO. 
Si/oiVi    Uan.   itiiren 

1159. 

«•«,  acts  roncerning,  1117.  1185.  15C0 
Either,     ."^ee   Monrp 


led    bv 
',  adjuster! 


lith 


is  sent  over  bv  the  Duke  of  An 
ute  his  suite  u'ilhtjui'eii   I  lizahell 

It  ill  ren.l.-rinsibiscouve.sat agi, 

.  1*.  Disc.vers  I.eiceslel's  lll.OTI 
ecu.  l«.  Is  taken  uu.lcr  the  queer 
te  protection,  on    Leicester's  alien 


nherl 


1  baker' 


^'In,^  .!i'lai'i',heil'  si'.'.'uri  »2«'u"t 'n'eUrv'' V  u"! 

•Jtio.  Caines  his  pupil  t.i  Ireland,  uliich  re- 
volts. lA.  Uhy  only  confined  on  Siir.nel's 
overlhrnw,  567, 

Sinclair,  llliver,  favourite  of  James  V.,  apiHiiut- 
ed  to  the  command  of  the  Scol's  army,  34:1. 
Is  defeated  by  the  English  atSolway,  i«. 

,   Geneial,  his  e.vpedili.iii  to   Bretapne, 

1098. 

Sindercombt,  is  con.lemned  for  attempting  die 
life  of  llliver  Cromwell.  663.    Poisons  himself. 


Sirnamn,  when  iiilr..duced  into  Ineland.  801. 
Htlhdc.  a  Danish   nobleman,  appointed  hiiig  of 
Northumberlaiid    by    Athelslan.  S3.     Fate  of 

Sinvi.rf.  D.ike  of  Northumberland,  his  hislory.. 38. 

■Slir  .htrr/es.  law  ..t.     ^See  Arlic/e^. 

Alt  A'.m..ii..  conference  with  them  at  Albany. 

114.5.     I  hey    reluse  to  j.iiti  (leneial  .Shirley. 

1151.     (oiicliidean  alliance  wiih  the   Kritish 

colonies.  l':88.    Act  umler  the  llritisL  banner, 

v:m.  i':9t>. 
.Mi.inrr.  api.lies   lo  the  House  of  Lords  for  re- 

diess  ag.tiiist  the   East  India  company,  and  is 


isidered  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  789.     Two:  '     ' 

S/..onf.  Sir  llans.hismiiseiii 
liament,  11.32.    lis  contents,  i*,.  nine. 

Sma/caldit,  a  league  of  the  protestaiit  princes  of 
tJeriiiany  formed  there,  314.  Money  remitted 
to  The  league  bv  Henry  VI II..  3'J3. 

.Smir*.  Mr.,  commilled  to  the  Tower,  1053. 

,  Captain,  sent  to  destroy  two  ships  off 

'I'oulon,  1579.    Like  to  fall  into  a  mistake  at 
Quebec,  1594,  nitle. 

Smnofjlerx,  an  act  concerning,  1185.  Complaints 
against,  in  America,  1331. 

Sn-j/rnn  fttet,  Dutch,  attacked  by  Sir  Robert 
Holmes.  705. 

Sonetv,  civil,  more  probity  to  be  found  in.  than 
amon;.  rude  and  barbarous  nations,  791. 

for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  instituted.  1561. 

for  the  encouragement  of  drawing,  sculp- 
ture. &c.  1561. 

tor  propagating  the  gospel,  projected  by 


7«a. 

S'/difT!,  common,  their  pay  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward 111.,  195,  Jiole.  Whence  their  chief 
emoluments  arose,  li.  Hill  lor  limiting  tlieir 
li.ne  of  service.  1109.  Those  in  America  and 
Germany    furiiishe.i    with   jackets,    blank. 


SoMI  kopal  French  man-of-war  destroyeil.  1581. 

.Solms.  Count,  his  insolent  expression  concerning 
the  English  soldiery.  858. 

Solliknff,  Count,  defeats  the  Prussians  at  Zolli- 
chau.  1311.').  And  at  Cunersdorf,  13116.  Passes 
the  Vist.ila.  1343. 

5o/»n». battle  of,  between  the  English  and  Scots. 
.343. 

Sotf/man,  Sultan,  conquers  Hungary,  and  be- 
sieges Vienna,  314. 

Somers,  Sir  .l.-bu,  appointe.l  attorney-general, 
854,  wire.  Lord-keeper.  861.  Created  a  baion 
and  appointed  lonlcbancelloi.  891,  >ic/e.  His 
character,  895.  Dismisseil.  9111.  I.npeache.l, 
911,  And  tried.  915.  Appointed  president  of 
the  council.  966.    Discar.led.  974. 

Sower>el.  Duke  of,  governor  ..f  Normandy, 
obliged  lo  surrender  Itoiien,  an.l  the  rest  of 
the  lirovilice.  to  Charles  VII,.  531.  Siiccee.ls 
the  Duke  of  Sufl.ilk  in  his  inlinence  wiih 
Henry  VI.  and  his  queen.  536.  Sent  lo  the 
•lower.  539.  Killed  at  the  first  batileofSt. 
Albans,  i/i. 

,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  profectonluring 

themmoriiy  of  F.ilwar.1  V  I.,  cr.-aied  Duke  of, 
.155.  Procures  bis  aulhority  to  lie  cmfinned 
bv  patent.   ."*.     lavoors    Ih'e  esul.lnlH,,,.|,i  „f 

tlie  Kefoiiiialion.  i*.     Api"' .     '    '  ■' ' 

dioceses.  351i.  Makes  pn-|.,,i  ,■ ,  :,rii,  .r 
with  Scotland.  3.'>8.     P.d-li-l                 ii  ,    ', 

A.lvances  towar.l  Filinbnu'        '     il,- 


tiui-d.  •/,  Is  mlormed  of  his  brother's  cabals 
aeainxt  liim.  361.  Comniits  him  to  the 'lower, 
and  orders  a  prosecution  of  him,  365.    Signs 


Appoir 

I  enclosu 


the  people,  ii,     Kintei 


iiialeiials.  lA.  A  conspiracy  formed  against 
luni  at  lly -house,  li.  Removes  the  king  lo 
\\  imlsor,  and  prepares  for  his  defence.  lA.  Is 
deserte.1  by  all  but  Paget  and  Cfanmer.  and 
despairs.  lA.    Is  sent  to  the 'Lower,  lA,    Con- 


fnet,  Carre,  Viscount  Rochester,  created 
*rl  ol,  .506,  Is  instigated  by  his  lady  lo  pro. 
re  Sir  I  honias  tlierbury  to  be  poisone.!, 
.  Is  stung  with  reiii..ise.  and  declines  in  the 
iig's  favour, Sir?.  Isconvicled  of  (Iverbury's 
ath,5ut{.  Is  pardoned, and  dies  in  ohscurily. 


Duke    of, 
17.     lie 


liosba.li,  PiH.    II. 


defeated  by  the  mi 


I  from  his  post.  1003. 

a   remarkable    motion 
ouse  of  Commons,  1071. 
n.led.  1599. 
iih.  994. 

.  iih  a  French  army  into 
ili-s  possession  ot  seve- 
.l.e  King  of  Prussia  f..r 

M.ingary,  1501.  .loins 
■e.  1513  Is  defeated  at 
Its  to  Halber9ta.lt.  1515. 
troops  at  Hanau.  1546. 
I  assel.  where  Ins  van  is 

li.     Detaches  a  party 


the  Duke  de  Broglio.  who  defea 
Prince  of  Ysenbourg.  1517.  He  takes  posses- 
sion of  Gottingen,  lA,  Worsts  General  dbeig 
at  Lanwernhagen,  1219.  '1  akes  possession  ot 
Franckfort,  1301. 
Stmthampton,  W.iothesely.  chancellor,  and  one 
of  the  regenc.v  during  Ihe  minority  of  K.dw-ar.i 


hip.  and  removed  from  the  1 
dmitted  to  the  council,  and  ( 
ck  against  the  protecbir.  .31 


,  Earl  of,  atlemis  the  Earl  of  Essex 

lo  Ireland,  who  makes"  him  general  of  horse. 
480.  Is  displaced  by  the  queen's  orders.  lA. 
Enters  into  Essex's  conspiracy  at  Prurv  house, 
484.     Is    tried    wilh    Essex,  an.l    coni'lemne.l. 


S,mih   Sri,    sche 

cunt  ..I.   loiK,     I'leats.   1019.    Furl 

cee.lii,i;s  i.lHii'r  I,,.  Inlo. 
I   ii.v    <  I't.ii.is  certain  satisfaction 

on  ac.Nnt  .■:  il  ,,    I-mphIo.  1119. 
Spnin.   o  ,1.,    .  '    ,.•   .1  .■   I. me   ..f  Henry    VM.  of 


bu  Ihe  conquest  of  Englan.l.  464.  'I  his 
ilestroyed.  166.  Cadiz  taken  and  plund 
bv  Ihe  i:nclish.47.5.    I  he  harbour  ol  Cerii 


I,  i.ii.l  ..ll.rr  ill  su.cesi- 

■jainsl  Fngland.  on  the 

Uie  galleons  taken 

"    Heet  t 

r   Willi 

of  tliet    

of  Mir.-i;ii.-ii.  .01.1  motives  of  liasteniiig  Ihe 
treaty  there.  7I8,  Ihe  treaty  of  Mmeguen 
concluded,  753.     Declares  war  ai'ainsl  France, 


Hyciicr  ./  //„•  llnmc  ofCommmi,  first  ap|>oiiit- 

iiieiit  of.  196. 
■Sp*nccr,  his  ( liararter  as  a  poet,  811. 


.'SpcTuer.     See  Despemer. 

:SpiTieuina  liiuors,  bills  coDccrDing,  1314.  1319. 
bee  Vistillaliott. 

Upvtsicood,  Governor,  projects  the  Oliio  company, 
1136. 

.Spraffue,  Admiral,  Sir  Kilward,  is  killed  in  (he 
engagempiit  with  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  ot 
the'lexel,?!'-'. 

Sprat.  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Hodicster.)  qupsfions  the 
leyaJity  of  King  Williiinrs  cmmi^sion  tor  re- 
lormiDtE  the  church  discipline,  aa?.  Contined 
to  his  iiouse,  856. 

:ipri/.  Captain,  his  success,  1170. 

i>yurs,  battle  of,  between  tlie  troops  of  Henry 
Vm.  and  the  Duke  oflxmeueviHe.eyi. 

i>t.  /i/AfljiJ,  the  monastery  of,  b)-  whom  endowed. 
12.  Observations  on  the  petition  of  the  borouyh 
of,  to  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11., 
147,  "*«*.  Battle  of,  between  Henry  VI,  and 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  239.  Between  Queen 
Margaret  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,    241. 

at.  Andrews.  Wisha.rt.  the  reformer,  burnt  there, 
by  Cardinal  Beaton.  35?.  The  cardinal  assas- 
ftmated  there,  td.  Is  surrendered  to  the  Queen- 
Dowafier  of  Scotland,  358.  Curious  resolution 
of  a  scholastic  debate  there,  bv  the  sub-prior's 
servant,  357,  note.  Waller  Mill  burnt  there, 
3y5.  A  meeting  of  bishops  and  clergy  sum- 
moned there  by  King  Is 


Aubin,    battle   of,    between   the   Duke  of 
Britany  and  the  French,  270. 
St.  Hattlwtomew,  massacre  of  the  Hugonots  at 
Paris,  on  the  eve  of  that  day,  435- 

'    '  1    the    Constable 

t  nf  Conde.  431. 
of  Orange  and 


St.  t'Jmondsbury,  a  confederacy  of  the  barons 
formed  (here,  by  Cardinal  Langton,  to  assert 
their  privileges  against  the  oppressions  of 
King  John,  113. 

■Sr.  Germain,  Count  de,  sent  under  M.  D'FJrt-es 
into  Germany.  1200.  And  wiih  a  detachment 
t<i  Crevelt,  1240.  Where  he  is  flet'eated,  »i. 
He  is  repulsed  by  the  Duke  of  Ilotslcin 


.rps 


n  disgust,  1340. 


F.xcites  a  quarrel  between  the  Commo 
and  the  States,  ii. 

'    n,  the  Knights  of,  r 


Philibert.  Duke  of  Savoy,  .'W7- 
Utafford.  Loi'd  Viscount,  is  tried  for  the  popish 
plot. 743.    Js  conriemned,  lA.     Executed,    ' 


tile,  M.  de,  worsts  Major  Bulow  at  Mun- 
deu,    1341.    At    Sdiiiken,    1342.      And    raises 
conlrihutions  at  Halherstadt,  ih. 
Stair,  CDairymple,)  Furl  of,  appointed  ambas- 


sador to  France,  997- 
ment  of  draKOons,  1049.     F 
f  the  Scottish  peei 


-- -     -  -  ^    .  _.  .   _..  Appointed 

field-mareschal,  and  ambHSs^^dur  to  Hulland, 
1072.     Ihwarled   at  the   haltle  of  Dettingen. 


Orihuega,  ih.     Api 


1012,  note.     Sent   ; 
His  death,  1020. 

,  Earl,  his  motion,  in7fi. 

.Stanixlaui  elected   King  of    Poland,  940.  1016. 
Abdicates  the  throne.  1053. 

,  King,  leitfrs  to  him  from  the  Kings 

of  Prussia  and    England,  fin  his  ofTtrinE  the 

city  of  Nancy  tor  a  place  of  concress,  H,18. 

Slanky,   Lord,  suspected   by    Riciiard    III.    of 

favouring    the   Earl  of  Uichmond.  259.     His 

n  retained  by  Richard,  as  the  pledge  of  his 

"..  "     '  '.         "  !^'uous  conduct  previous 

the  battle  of  Bosworth,   lA.     Declares  tor 

n  after  the  commencement  of 

Creaced  Earl  of  Derby,  204. 


fidelity,  ib. 
to  the  battl 
Hichmond, 


.  William.  Governor  of  De 

trays  the  place,  and  deserts  with  his  whol 
'  I  the  Spaniards,  463. 


in    IJosworth-fieli! 

Bob^rt  Cliflford    in  abetting  Perkin  Waibec, 

274.    Tried  and  executed,  ti, 

Stannary  courts  suppressed  by  the  long  parlia- 
ment, 574. 

rStatimx,  General,  erects  a  fort  at  the  pass  of 
Oneida,  1239,  m-te.  Commands  a  detachment 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Ontario,  12iiy. 
Fjtablishes  the  British  interest  on  the  Ohio, 
1330. 


Star  chamber,  the  jurisdiction  of,  how  founded, 
and  wheri  established,  282.  The  nature  ot  that 
jurisdiction  explained,  802.  Its  antiquity, 
812.  Jts  authority  not  limited  by  any  precise 
law  or  statute,  tb.  Oppressive  sentences  of 
this  rourt,  546,  547.  ^8.  550.  Its  pnK-eedings 
con<l,=mned  by  tlie  Commons,  564.  Its  sentence 
on  Prynne  and  others  reverseil,  and  saii3tac- 
tion  ordeied,  ib.     Is  abolished  by  parliament, 

Statute-merchant,  and  statute-staple,  an  account 

of,  1271. 
St'iwe!,  I>ord,  refuses  the  oaths  to  William  and 

Mary,  825. 
Stayner,  Captain,  takes  and  destroys  the  Span-, 


titled   by  the    Pope, 


ib.  '1  he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  refuses  to 
anoint  his  son  Eustace,  74.  Enters  into  a 
compromise  with  Henry,  spn  of  the  Empress 
Matilda.  I'A.    Dies,  ib.    His  character,  ib. 

Stephens,  Alexander,  his  great  age,  1277,  note. 

iV^reTM,  Admiral,  sails  for  the  East  Indies,  liy4. 
Joins  Admiral  Pococke.  1241.  Is  wouodet, 
1242.  Assists  in  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry, 
1348.  Part  of  his  squadron  wrecked,  tb.  His 
remonstrance  to  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  settle- 
ments, ib. 

Stigartd,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proclaims 
Edgar,  and  encourages  the  English  to  resist  the 
Normans,  44.  Not  permitted  to  otfitiate  at 
the  coronation  of  King  William,  45.  Attends 
him  to  Normandy,  ib.  His  character,  49. 
Degraded  and  imprisoned,  ib. 

Stil-yard,  merchants  of,  when  established  into  a 
company,  369.  The  privileges  of,  annulled  bV 
the  council  of  Edward  Vt..  tb. 

Stirling,  a  confederacy  of  malcontent  Scots 
nobles  formed  there  against  Queen  Mary,  4lu. 
Ihe  rebels  forced  to  retire  into  England,  ib. 

Slim.  Mr.  assassination  by,  132?- 

Stock-jobbers,  their  extravagance  and  insolence, 
860. 


267. 
Stormont,   (Murray.)    Viscount    of,   visits    tl 

King  of  Prussia  at  Dresden.  1175. 
Storr,  Captain,    loses   the   calf  of  one  leg  in  i 

6V<';;1-.^his   atknowle.tyrj^tnt   of   the"a<i'v 


1  of  Ja 


trade  during  the  pe<tceable 
817. 

Sio!i,t:i, 
Hou; 

StiafforJ,  Wentworth.  Earl  of,  his  pteterniei 
an<l  llie.moiive  of  it.  M4.  His  charai  ter,  ti,. 
Is  railed  irom  lieland.  and  sent  lieutenant- 
general  against  the  Scots,  560.  Obtains  the 
chief  command,  by  the  illness  of  Northum- 
berlnnd,  561.  A<lvises  the  king  to  continue 
the  war.  ib.  Gains  an  advantage  over  the 
Scots,  tb.  Thp  army  discontented,  ib.  His 
general  unpopularity  at  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  562.  Is  promised  protection 
by  the  king.  ib.  Is  impeached  by  the  House 
ot  Comtiions,  ib.  Is  taken  into  custody,  tb. 
A  commission  appointed  for  trying  him,  563. 
Is  accused  by  the  Irish  parliament,  569. 
Examination  ot  his  case  and  conduct,  ib.  His 
defence,  ib.     Notes  of  his  speech  in  council, 

rroduced  against  him  by  Vane  and  Pym.  571. 
lis  defence  against  this  paper,  tb.  Is  attainted 
by  dip  Commons,  ih.  'Ihe  pfipulace  excited 
against  him,  lA.  Writes  to  the  king  to  give 
hiMi  up.  572.  His  attainder  passed,  ib.  Is 
executed.  Sj.'i.     His  character,  tb. 

' ,    Wentworth,     Farl     of.    his     papers 

SHi2ed.998.     And  himself  impeached.  lOOl. 
.  Ford.  <Farl  of  Derby's  son.)  his  ch 


,  1109.    He  oppos 


the 


the 


niilitary  law  to  the  East  India  company's 
settlements.  1139. 
Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  em- 
ployed by  lylwxrd  111.  in  collecting  Ihe  new 
levies,  176.  Enters  into  a  combination  against 
the  king  on  his  n-lurn  from  Flanders,  tb.  His 
letter  to  the  kin-,  ih.    Comes  to  parliament 

mands  admitl'ance,  lA.  Is  at  length  reconciled 
to  the  king,  ih. 

Strathallan,  Viscount,  joins  the  young  Chevalier, 
1090. 

Stratton,  battle  of.  between  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford anrl  the  royalists.  594. 


.  Jack. 


of  the  heads  of  Tyler's 
Tyler 


Strickland,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
introduces  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
liturgy,  429.  Is  summoned  betore  the  council, 
and  prohibited  appe^iiing  in  the  House,  ib.    Is 

Strifftil,  Earl  of.     See  Strongbow. 
StTiide,   his    cruel    treatuient   in    Cornwall,    for 
t>ringing  a  bill  into  parliament,  relating  to  tin. 


It  t»y  t  .       

Strongbow,  Richard.  Earl  of  Strigul.  engages  to 
'  Uermniit.  Kingot  Leiiister,87.    Applies 


Sf^iO 


■  " :     I.;!.,..  HMkesan  attempt  on 

.ut  ii.;,..i^t,i  [.J  all  English  Heet. 365. 
e  r;iii&es  of  the  unhappiness  of  the 
princes  of  that  house  in  the  government  of 
England  pointed  out,  560,7wte.  RetleclionSon 
the  administration  of  that  family,  while  ou  the 
throne  of  England.  781. 

,  James,  of  Ochiltree,  joins  in  the  designs  of 

the  Count  d'Aubigney,  in  detaching  -fames 
VI.  ot  Scotland  from  the  interest  ot  England, 
441.     Is  made  Earl  of  Arran,444.    .See  Wn 

,  General,  embarks  with  Adn 

for  Minorca,  1162. 

,  Captain,  his 

massacred,  1330. 

;   Lieutenant, 

1334. 

5ry/tf  altered.  1123.  norc. 

Subjitdies  and Fijteenths,  the  nature,  amount,  and 
method  of  levying  these  taxes,  815.  Are  alter- 
ed into  a  land  tax,  816.  'ihe  last  grant  of 
subsidies,  686. 

Suciling,  Captain,  his  bravery,  1229. 

Sttetonius  Pauitntts,  sent  by  Nero  to  Britain,  2. 


al  Byng 
7  escape  from  being 
ccess  and   bravery, 


Subdues  Anglesey,  the  cliief  s 

e.,toftli(.DruHi5 

lA.     Defeats  Boadif.rt,  ^■^      I 

Svffon,  Earl   of,  su.  <,'.,:,  ,,i 
Earl  .if  Salisbury  L-  i' 

II, ,    n,  Vtliof  the 

II  the  siese 

of  Orleans,  see.     iM. 

1     nMl'Arc 

227.     liaises  the  sie;..  :;i 

r--i.  ,..<l  hirasell 

:  Jergeau,       .     _  _  .    .       _       .    .._ 

naud.  whom  he  kniglited,  id.  Negociates  a 
triiL-e  with  Charles  VIE  of  France.  232. 
Concludes  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  23.3. 
Created  aduke,  i*.  Defends  his  conduct  in  the 
House  of  lords,  236.  Impeached  by  the 
Commons,  ib.  His  justification  of  himself,  id. 
Banished  by  the  king,  ib.    Murdered,  ib. 

,  Edmunil  ile  la  Pole,  Earl  of.  flies  to 

Flanders,  and  why,  281.  Is  pardoned,  but 
elopes  again,  ib.  Political  improvement  of 
this  incident  by  Henry  VI 1.,  ib.  His  secrets 
betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  Sir  Hohert 
Curzon,  ib.  Protected  by  Philip  Archduke  of 
Austria,  ib.  Deluded  over  to  England  by 
Philip,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  282. 
Beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  290.  Motives  to 
this  action,  tb. 

,    Charles    Brandon.    Duke   of,    marries 

Mary  Queen-Dowager  of  France,  sister  to 
Henry  VIII.,  privately,  293.  Henry  recon- 
ciled to  him,  ib.  Retires  disgusted,  294.  Is 
Sent  by  Henry  to  invade  Picardy,.3(>4.  Pene- 
trates almost  to  Paris,  ib.     Is  sent  by  Henry 

to  suppress  Dr.  Mackrel's  ins '    -     """ 

Dies,  348.    The  king's  characte 

.  The  Marquis  of  Dorset 

of.  371.    For  his  daughters.  Ja 
Gray.     Is  appi  "        ' 


army,  to  defend   his  daughter  J; 


of  him,  ib. 
:reated   Duke 
e   and  Catha- 

-_.---  -  preten- 
sions. 373.  The  command  taken  by  Norihum- 
berlan<l.  ib.  Declares  for  Queen  Mary,  ih. 
Is  apprehended,  but  released,  374.  Engages 
in  a  conspirac-y  against  Mary,  377.  Is  taken 
prisoner,  ih.    Is  tried  and  executed,  .378. 

,  Lord,  and  lord  chamberlain,  is  ordered 

to  search  the  vaults  under  the  parliament 
House,  and  discovers  the  powder  intended  to 
blow  np  the  king  and  parliament.  498. 

,  Earl  of,  his  daughter,  married  to  the 

Earl  of  Essex,  505.  See  Carre  and  Esses. 
Succeeds  .Salisbury  as  treasurer,  506. 

Sugar -colinnef,    delilie 


Acis 

for  enco 

uragi 

ig  the  trade 

of,  1225,  note'. 

1319 

Suits  i 

283. 

Sulkoii 

1  forma 

pauperis,  fii-st  gi\ 

en  to  the  poor, 

sky.  Prin 

ce,  n 

ade  prisoner  by  a  Prussian 

vorp 

,  13(M. 

Snndai 

,    sports 

and 

exercises  a 

llowed   on^  by 

prot 

of  la 

mes  1.,  511. 

Ihe  puritans 

disti 

gnish  th 

emse 

ves  by  tern 

ng  it  the  Sab- 

bath. 

528.    A 

n  edi 

t  for  sports 

on,  renewed  by 

Char 

es  I..  547. 

Sunderland,  Ea 

lof. 

is  made  see 

retary  of  state. 

7.15.     Hemarks 


onilu 


,  7»1.     Is  91 


posed  to  have  entered  info  t 
with  Ihe  Prince  of  Oranse,  773. 

.  Earl  of,  escepted  from  the  benefit 

of  Kine  James's  indenmitv.  85S.  note.  Ail- 
mitted  into  Kine  William's  favour.  8iVt.  Ap- 
pointed lordrhamberlain,  891.    Resijjn 


,  Earl 


W".    A 1 

997.    H" 

of  the  ro 

loco.     His  death,  1023,  nole. 

man  of-war  lost.  UAR. 

Stiperie  French  man-of-war  founrlered,  T2BT. 
Sitppliex,   extraorciinary,   the   amount  of  those 

tfranted    to    James    I.    by     parliament,    81,'i. 

Granted  by  parliament,  1I07.  lltS.  1121.1156. 

1129.  11.37.  1147.  11S7,  1158.  1181.  1222.  1264. 

1S12.     See  Revenye. 


Henry  Vl.'soi 
Duke  of  Anjoi 
by  Ilunois,  1*. 


233.     Reduce.l 


INDEX. 


tre»te<t  l>uke  ot  .N,.rl.  :  .,  ;..     >>i    .\i'rMk. 

,  l-ord  Howanl.  son  t.>  the  Diikt  oV  Nor- 
folk, niHcle  Fjtrl  of,  C9S.  Is  made  admiral  of 
Kn^lnnd,  and  by  the  Kmperor  Charlvs  V. 
adininil  of  the  imperial  flomintoiis,  30). 
Cotnmnnd&th?  Kn>;lish  incursions  iiilo  France, 
Svj.  Coinniands  in  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 
iV  Hi*,  cliiiracttr.  35t).  Is  made  governoi"  of 
Bouloi-ne,  but  atterwards  displaced,  iA.  'I'he 
inirfivi-s  of  Henry's  aversion  to  him,  i6.  His 
accusation  ami  execution,  *&. 

SuwT,  history  of  the  Saxou  kinsdom  of,  12. 

,  Earl  of,  is  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  hear  tlie  cause  between  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Mmi;tvtlu'  n-ent,  419. 
Marches  atainst  Ih.-  i.;:!  m  i  :  i  i -.  nr^.  4*26. 
..      '     ■  '.-ik   the 


ftl.i 


i>cotl..iid.inonler  t 
ed  iuto  by  Alary  w 

Sutton,  Sir  Robert,  expclltd  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, \W2. 

Saantim.  Commodore,  his  proceedings  in  the 
river  St.  I  awrence.  USS. 

Surart.  Martin,  sent  with  forces  by  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  to  the  assistance  of  Lumbert 
Simuel,St>7.  Defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Slokc,  r*. 

Siecatirig  sichus',  first  ;n'peHranre  of,  C64. 

A'ary/i,  Kiiij  .  i"  P.i[i:iii  ,  Ins  invasion  of  F.mj- 
laiid,  in  ci  :    :    i:     ;  '  ■■'  III  ive  King  of  ^■o^- 

yay,   ;ii',     1        '  >t    Kthelred,   and 

departs,  r'       ^                       jv;i5ions  byhim,3u. 
3i;.    Dit  


the  north,  655.     P( 

mark,  by  the  medintion  ot    the    t- 

Dutch.  tVrfl.     Joins   in   the   triple   1^ 


luded  with    Deu- 


Tailliages,  levied  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings, 
798. 

Taiicred,  natural  brother  to  Constantia,  Queen 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  dispossesses  her  of  her 
dominions,    98.      His  ■    -       - 

arrival  of  the  crusader 
IdUd.  and  Philip  of  Fra 

to  winter  at  Messina,  lA.  His  insidious  be- 
haviour towards  his  guests,  ib, 

Tailiot,  Mr.,  created  a  lord,  and  appointed 
chancellor,  1047.     His  death.  105S. 

,    Ix>rd,  his   magnanimous  reply  to  the 

Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  lo66.  He  opposes  the 
extension  of  the  laws  of  treason.  1082. 

Taiiov,  Irish,  allowed  to  be  imported  inio  Eng- 
land, 1268. 

Tattgifrr.1,  the  fortress  of,  vielded  to  Charles  IT., 
as  part  of  the  dowrv  with  the  Princess  Catiia- 
line  of  Portugal,  681.  Is  demolislied  and 
aband^'ued,  "46. 

Taniitrp,  in  the  Irish  customs,  explained,  504. 
Is  abolished,  ih. 

Tavora,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of,  &c. 
arrested  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  King  of 
Portugal,  1257.  Iheir  trial  and  execution, 
1310.  Arc. 

Tarfs,  how  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  T., 
137.  Are  arbitrarily  increased  by  Edward 
III..  194.  ^'ever  imposed  without  consent  of 
parliament,  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  222. 
Oppressively  raised  by  Henry  VIII..  imder 
the  name  ot  loans,  mi.  Exorbitant  levies  of, 
in  the  reisn  of  Edward.  VI..  ."iGS.  jwte.  A 
review  of  those  imposed  during  the  time  of 
the  commonwealih.  675. 

layhr,  parson  ot  Hadley,  burnt  for  heresy.  382- 

.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  violently-  thrust  out 

of  the  parliainent-hciuse  for  refusing  to  kneel 
at  the  c._lehra(i.-n  of  mass.  375. 

.  Captain,  his  bravery  and  success,  1335- 

TrmfTaire  Trench  man-of-war  taken,  1279. 

'J'tiiiplitr',  Knii'ht-,  character  of  that  order,  165. 
Th^i.  cFNfl  in,.ttnent  by  Philip  the  Fair,  of 
V-     r^,    \rr^      \\:v  order  abolished   by  Pope 


V.  ■ 


ipIs, 


til.  I  r.  ii>  ii  .  :i  .  ,ts  in  the  Netherlands.  695. 
His  necoriafmns  with  De  Wit.  lA.  Concludes 
the  triple  alliance  with  the  Slates  and  Sweden. 
696.  Is  sent  pleniiJOtcntiary  to  the  treaty  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  ib.  Is  visited  hv  Pe  Wit, 
and  the  information  he  brings  to  him,  7<)2.  Is 
recalled  from  the  Hague,  lA.  His  remonstrance 
to  the  king  on  being  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  States,  714.  Is  sent  to  the  congress  at 
!N  imeguen,  7 17-  His  remonstrance  to  the 
kine,  respeclinif  an  alliance  against  France, 
721.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  States,  to 
oblige  Louis  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of 
Xtmeguen.  722.  Advises  the  king  to  form  a 
56 


new  council,  731.  His  character  as  a  writer, 
JH5.     His  death,  ih. 

Temj//e,  (Grenville,)  Earl,  opposes  the  repeal  of 
the  Jews'  act,  1138.  Ami  a  clause  in  the 
address,  1157.  Appointed  lord  privy-seal, 
1191. 

Tenc/ieirtiv,  battle  ot,  between  King  Henry  I. 
and  Duke  Robert.  64. 

Tenures,  feudal,  the  nature  and  principles  of, 
explamed,  793.   . 

Tgrouane,  besieged  by  Henry  Vlll..  291.  Ex- 
traordinary letief  brought  them,  ib.    Capitu- 


___  •  passed,  with  au 

exception  in  the  Dnke  of  York's  favour,  731. 
Is  dispensed  with  by  James  II.,  754.  His 
privilege  of  dispensing  with  it  conhrmed  in 
the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  765.  Attempts 
to  Hhnhsh,  Wli>. 

Te-uktsbiirif,  battle  of.  between  Edward  IV.  and 
Queen  Mar-^rtret's  army,  2.50. 

Teiel,  eimajrement  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
De  Ruyter.  at  the  mouth  of.  "12. 

Tbants,  among  the  Saxons,  import  of  that  dis- 


'IMohalil,    Archbi-li.'i'     "i     '  .ii>r,.i  hury,    made 

leuHte    in    Fnelafi^l,    7  :.       IMn,..    |.>    aimmt 

Eustace  as  Kim;  .si^rii^n's  I1.-11 .  71.     Favoured 

by  Henry  1 1 .  on  this  ac.omit.  77. 
Theodore,   Archbishop   of  Ciiiiterbury,   calls   a 

synod  at  Hatfield  against  the  lieresy  of  the 

Monothelites,  15. 
proclaimed  King  of  Corsica,   1000. 

Ungenerously  treated  in  England.  M<?7. 
Tfiesce  French  man-of-war  foundered,  1281. 
Thierry,   Joseph,    his    information    concerning 

Rochefort.  ^r.,  119?. 
ThimloHxf,  Cnimt  He.  dcsiioilini?  of  his  dominions 


TAoj 


Tie!'-: 

.vith  hii 


ti\  fo  Canterbury, 


78.     His  assumed  sanctity  on  this 


tional  synotl,  79,    Is  prevailed  <  

the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  if>.  His  sorrow 
for  his  compliance,  80.  Sued  for  some  lands, 
and  his  behaviour  thereupon,  ib.  Condemned 
onlenipt  at  the  council  of  Northamoton, 
"  'th  his  suffragans  about  asub- 

t  on   him  by 
■    visit  to  the 

..    .      ..nd  leaves  the 

kingdom,  lA.  His  reception  in  France.  82. 
His  representations  abroad,  ih.  Excommuni- 
cates Henry's  ministers,  ib.  Obtains  a  legatine 
commission,  ib.  Ineffectual  treaties  of  pacifi- 
cation between  him  and  the  kin?,  &3.  Is  re- 
conciled to  him,  ib.  Opposes  the  coronation 
of  Prince  Henry,  when  associated  with  his 
father,  ib.  Suspends  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
other  bishops  who  assist 
.  Murdered  at  the  altar, 
id  that  of  the  ase  he  lived 

hv  Pope  Alexander,  86. 

Pilerimages  to  his  shrine,  ib.     King  Henry 


at  if.  90.    Hi; 

.     Tlie   extraor 

:  shrine.  332.    The 


pilla; 


.  (Wyndhani  Obrien.)  I'arl  of.appoint- 

ed  treasurer  of  the  household,  II91. 

Thompson,  Sir  John,  created  Baron  of  Havers- 
ham.  B85.  note. 

Thornton.  Mr.  his  motion  conrernin^  the  militia. 
1127.     Heoppose^  the  re-isf-r  hill,  1131. 

Tl,r  ......  ,      .   ^     ..  . 


uitled.  37B.     Hi^  jurv 

i  brother  Sir  John  cnnv 

confinement  by  Pli 


burgh,  41X1.     Ml 


land  to  Scotl;.n    ,  -   .  ,      ^<H  bv  Fli?.,- 

beth  toencour,.-.       ■  .  u    :i  m  ^fntt;,,,.! 

against  Mary,  i  !<■      I '  ■  ■■'■■.   ■  .,.■  ^.  i\\<-u\ 

in  this  affair  t.i  J  .  j,t 

ambassador  to  '■  -      ■\   ..f 

Mary. 416.  '1  he  t,  ,>  ,  m  1  ,,  <,,.,,  ,,,--,.>ii,  ;/,. 
Is  ordered  not  1.>  h^^i^sI  ^i  tli^  (.oruiialiuiiul  the 
voung  KiUE  Jamus  VI,,  417. 

Thurot.  M.  an  account  of,  1280.  Sails  from 
Dunkirk,  1281.  Alarms  the  Scottish  coasts, 
and  sails  to  Cottenbursh,  1282.  And  Reryen. 
1327.  Lands  in  Scotland,  1.328.  Makes  a 
descent  at  CarrickferLnis,  ib.  He  is  slain,  and 
his  squadron  taken,  th. 

Tih'jot,  Jolin,  Earl  of  Worcester.    See  Woree.'- 

.  12.38. 

1288. 

With  animadversions,  1289.     It  is  abandonee! 

hv   the    Fiendi.  and  taken  possession  of  by 

(Uneral  Amherst.  lA. 
Tilfniry  man-of-war  lost,  1197. 
'I'il/affe.    See  .■Iprirnlture. 
Ti/iieberrp,  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  IIH. 


Tilhiiim,  Dr.  John,  created  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 8-18.     His  death,  873. 

Time,  how  measured  by  King  Alfred,  22. 

Timfal  flies  to  Antwerp,  tctmi  the  iK>wer  of 
Henry  VIII.,  .321.  Makes  a  translatio  ..t 
the  Scriptures,  ib.  Is  aittully  supplied  with 
money    to    perfect  it,  by    J  uiistal   Bishop  uf 

Tmnnmth,  Stuart,  Marquis  of,  accompanies  the 

pretender  to  Scotland,  U)Ot. 
T$tcomb,  Colonel,  killed,  1153. 
Tobacco,  when  first  introduced  into  England, 450. 
Tobago  island  taken  possession  ot  by  the  French  ; 


Toleratim 
popul, 


obliged  to  evacuate  it,  1112. 
not  a  priestly  virtue,  222.  The 
guments  for  and  a>jainsl,  occasioned 
^  .  the  debates  between  Cardinal  Pole  ami 
iSishop  Gardiner  on  that  subject,  381.  'Ihe 
chief  cause  and  origin  of  it,  813. 

act  passed,  H26. 

'JW/f/wrtfA*orPtnlIemache.  General,  his  bravery 
at    Athlone.  85*1.    At   Aghrim,   ib.    And   at 


,  Colonel,  the  speecli  of  Charles  I.  to, 
ecution.  632. 

iidelligeQce 

in-nded  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  church- 
preterment,  741. 

Tonnage  and    poundage,  granted  by  parliament 
to  Henry  V.   for  life.  218.    Granted    '      "* 
manner  to  Richard  HI. 
2''>5.     'ihe  duties  of,    «, »>..«. . 
Henry  Vlll..  352.     Remarks  1  .      _., 

granting  these  duties  to  him,  ib.  'Ihe  lun^ 
possession  of  the  duties  occasions  them  to  be 
considered  by  the  princes  as  their  proper  right 
and  mheritance,  502.  A  short  history  of  these 
giants.  541.  Are  levied  by  Charles  1.  after  the 
expiration  of  the  grant  of  them,  ib.  The  speaker 
of  the  Commons  forcibly  detained  until  the 
passing  a  remonstrance  against  them,  542.  A 
limited  srant  of,  made  In-  the  Commons,  568. 
Are  granted  to  Charles  II. ,  for  life,  6?8. 

Ton-ua/,  Bishop  of  London,  is  sent  by  Henry 
VIII,  to  Madrid  ambassador  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V..  3t»6.  Buys  up  all  Tindal's  first 
incorrect  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
burns  them,  321.  His  scheme  in  so  doing,  ib. 
Is  appointed  one  of  the  regency  du 


the 


ity  of  Edward  VI.,  354.     Is  dismissed 

1  for  opposing  the  Reformalton,  357. 

cler,  .370.     A  bill  of  attainder  passed 

by  Jhe  Peers,  but  rejected  by  the 


His  chara 

asainst  hi        ,  .  . 

Commons,  ib.    Is  restored  to  his 
ham  by  Queen  Mary,  374. 

Torgau  taken  by  the  imperialiftts,  1306. 

Toiringion,  Herbert,  Earl  ot,  makes  a  fruitless 
attempt  upon  Cork,  83fi.  Defeated  by  Ihe 
French  off  Beachy-nead.  843.  Sent  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  1^44.    Tried  and  acquitted,  i^. 

Torture  arbitrarily  inflicted  by  the  officers  of 
state,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  803. 

Tory,  the  origin  of  that  name,  as  a  party  distinc- 
tion, 740.  The  views  ot  that  party  in  oppos- 
ing James  II.,  and  their  plan  tor  seltlinf;  the 
government  on  his  abdication,  779. 

Tosii.  biotiier  to  Harold,  Duke  of  ^'o^thumber- 
land,  his  subjects  rebel  asainst  him,  .39.  'i'hey 
justify  themselves  to  Harold,  who  went  to 
suppress  them,**,  Supersedetl  by  Morcar,  ib. 
Betires  to  Flanders,  ib.  Prepares  to  disturb 
Harold's  government,  40.  His  depredations 
on  the  English  coasts,  42.  Defeated  and  killed 
by  Harold,  ib. 

Toiileben,   General,  his  Operations,  1.34.3. 

Touniau,  in  Flanders,  is  besieged  by  Edward 
III.,  175.  Taken  by  Henry  VIII..  S91. 
Wolsey  put  in  possession  of  the  bishopiic,  tb. 
Is  delivered  up  to  France,  296. 

Ttnimholt,  battle  of,  between  Prince  Maurice 
and  the  Spaniards.  474- 

Toiirs,  truce  concluded  there  between  England 
and  Charles  \T  1 .  of  France.  232. 

Tmton.  battle  of.  between  Edward  IV.,  and  the 
Lancastrians.  243. 

Towmhaid,  Viscount,  vote  against  him.  982. 
Appointed  secretary  of  state,  997.  Removed 
fn>m  his  office,  I«08.  Re-inslate<l  in  it,  1022. 
His  character,  10.32.     Resigns  Ihe  seals,  laT?. 

,  Commodore,  his  success.  1088. 

,  Honourable  Charles,  appointed  a  lord 

of  the  a<lmiralty,  1139.  Presents  a  militia 
bill,  ll.^i^.  Promotes  another.  1182.  Prepares 
a  bill  concerning  the  ptinishment  of  governors 
of"  plantations,  1186.  His  report  concerning 
Miltord-haven.  1188. 

.   Ilonotirable  C.eoi-ee.  his  motion  nn 

the  mutiny-bill,  lllrl.     He  niin  es  tor  a  mililia- 


Abra 


,  1291. 


in  the 


ilA  of 


I  at  the  battle  of  Quebec, 


of  it.  th. 

ih.  And  gallant  behaviour.  1295.  That 
niHii'l  devolves  to  liim.  ih.  Hw  further  opera- 
tinns  in  completing  Ihe  victory,  ib.  lie  is 
thanked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  1296. 
Returns  to  England,  ih. 

■ ,  Colonel  Roger,  killed  at  Ticonderoga, 

1289. 

Trnt/e.  regulatio.-  of.  among  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
791.    A    board  ot,   when   erected,   783.    See 

Trnnttumttie,  Henry  Count  de,  engaees  Charles 
King  of  Trance  to  invade  his  brother  Peler, 
Kine  of  Castile.  190.  Becomes  possessed  of 
<^^stile  by  the  fligW  of  his  brother,  ib.  His 
soldiers    desert    to    Prim-e    Eduartl.    ib.      Is 


defeated  by  Edward  fuid  Peter  restored,  \9i. 
Murders  Peter,  aud  regains  the  kuigdoni.  i*. 
See  Ct 


Trapaud,  Brigadier,  accompanies  Geueral  Hop- 
sou  to  the  \V  est  ludies,  1283. 

'J'raquair,   Stuart.    Earl    ot,    committed  to   the 
li.wer,  1095.  ,       . 

Trafiuiire.  Em\  of,  goes  to  London  to  mfonn 
CliarlesoflhelumuitsinScotlandMnoppositiOii 
lo  the  canons  »nd  litnrey,  S54.  Pr 
Scots    i>artiarnent,    557 


Inlen 


froiii  the  aiatcouteots  to  the  King  < 


letter 


(A. 


*es  of.  limited  by  law.  in 

rd  III..  19;i.    Therigorcius 

statutes    against,    enacted     by 


Trtatatij  high,  thi 
the  reigD  of  Ed 
Mod   ctiutrarv    statutes    agan 

Henry   Vlll.  and    his   park 

severe  Uw  against  passed  by  the  Ijords,  but 
altered  by  the  Commons,  370.  The  species 
or.  restricted  by  uarliament,  375.  Statutes  of 
Elizabeth  concerning.  43!.    See  Hiffft  Treatcm. 

Trtanutrtt  un  account  of  those.duriiis  tiie  reisii 
Of  .lames  1..  5£5.  During  that  of  Charles  1., 
615. 

TrttaTTTuy.  Captain,  assists  in  taking  Guada- 
loupe.  1285. 

Trent,  the  c-ouncil  of,  assembled,  357.  Is  trans- 
ferred to  Bologua.  ib. 

Trentham,  Lord,  account  of  bis  election  for 
Westminster,  nee,  1123. 

Treiiiian,  Sir  Robert,  gives  his  opinion  agamst 
the  validity  of  Richajd  II.'s  commission  to 
Gloucester  s  faction,    199.     Executed  lor  it, 

Treves,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  imperialists, 

Trtvor,  Sir  John,  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
upUon.  874. 


TrtpieaW. ^ 

3'nuitp  college,  Cambridge,  when  and  by 
whom  founded,  354. 

Trollop,  Mxjor,  blown  up  at  Guadeloupe.  1286. 

Trvmv,  llie  Dutch  admii^l.  quarrels  with  Blake 
in  Dover  road,  648.  Eagaees  Blake,  lA.  He 
Mnd  De  Kuyter  defeat  Blake,  ih.  Engages 
Blake  for  three  days,  and  is  worsted,  but 
secures  the  merchant  ships  under  his  convoy. 
th.  Engages  Blake  for  two  days,  and  is 
defeated,  652.  is  killed  in  an  engagement 
wiUi  Monk,  653. 

,  son  of  the  former,  sustains  an  engaee- 

ment  against  the  Duke  of  York,  after  the  death 
of  Opdiim,  669.  He  and  De  Ruyter  engage 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  four  days.  690.  Is 
defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  691. 
His  commi^ioii  taken  from  him,  i^. 

7>.y,  CapUin,  liis  bravery.  1241. 

Troye,  treaty  at.  between  Henry  V.  aiid  Philip. 
Duke  of  BufRundv.  e20.  Articles  of,  speci- 
fied, t*.     Kefiectious  on  this  treaty,  i*. 

7'i/A>r,  Sir  Owen,  marries  Catharine,  widow  of 
Henry  V^Cei.  Taken  prisoner  wt  the  battle 
of  Mortimers  Cross,  and  beheaded,  241.  Re- 
marks on  the  administratioD  of  the  princes  of 
that  house,  5)5.  nott. 

TuUibardine,  Murray,  Marquis  ot.  joins  the 
Earl  of  Marr.  lOOe.  Lands  in  Scotland.  10l5. 
Taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1095. 

Tunis  is  bombarded  by  Admiral  Blake,  and  the 
ships  in  the  harbour  burnt.  667. 

Tvrenne,  Marsliai.  his  successes  in  Alsace.  715. 
Prevents  Montecuculi  from  passing  the  Rhme. 
716.    Is  killed,  tb. 

Turkey,  commencement  of  the  trade  with,  by  a 
company  established  byQueen  Elizabeth,  808. 
Trade  laid  open.  1129.  French  cloths  pro- 
hibited to  tie  imported  within  its  limits,  1269. 

TiiTjur,  Bishop  of  Ely,  refuses  the  oaths  to  Wd- 
liam  and  >Ury,  and  is  suspended.  825.  &77. 
Abscouds,  and  is  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 


848. 


-  Sir  Edward,  proceedings  rela 


election  for  Oxfordshire,  H47. 
Turnpikes,  the  first  la 
passed,  783.    Riots  0 


r  for  the  erecti 


, treaty  betw 


IS  of.  when 

1114. 

the  British 


Tbsearoras,  Indi; 

colonies  and  them.  l^av. 
TuteloeJ,  their  treaty  with  the   British  colonies 

1288. 
Ttciahiweet.   Indians,  some    account    of.    11.36, 

1  bey  decline  a  treaty  with  the  British  colonies 

TyUr.'Wat.  and  .Tack  Srraw.  heads  of  the  insur 
rection  in  the  reign  ot    RichHTtl   II., 
their    adherents  < 

has  a  conference  ',._._    . 

198.    Is  killed  by  Walworth,  Mayw  of  Lon- 

'TyrauUp,  Lord,  supersedes  General  Fowke  in 
tl»e  cvntmand  at  Gibraltar,  1I6S. 

Tyreentul,  Earl  of,  his  character,  and  violent 
oppression  of  the  protestan's  in  Ireland,  766. 
Is  made  lord- lieutenant,  ib.  Projects  a  re- 
versal of  the  act  of  settlement.  768. 

Tproite,  Earl  ot.  his  character,  4*9.  Enters  into 
a  correspoodence  with  Spain,  and  heads  an 
insurrection  of  the  native  Irish  agaiust  the 
Eoglish,  480.  Defeats  the  Entrlish  under  Sir 
tienry  Basnal,  ib.  His  roafereoce  and  treaty 
with  the  Earl  of  Essex.  481.  Breaks  the  truce 
on  the  return  of  Essex  to  Enelaod.  482.  Is 
driven  into  tlie  morasses  by  I^rd  Mouiitjoy, 
li.  Joins  the  Spaniards  who  invade  Ireland. 
487.  1^  defeated  by  Mountjoy,  tb.  Surren- 
ders himself  to  Mountjoy,  490.    Is  pardoned. 


Tyrone,  Earl  of,  taken  in  Cork,  845. 

'iVrrW,  Sir  James,  murders  Edwaid  V.  and  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  lower,  by  order  of  Rich- 
ard III.,  257.  Proves  the  murders  by  order 
of  Henry  VII..  on  account  of  Pexkin  War- 
bee's  imposture,  e74.  Executed  tor  another 
crime.  281. 

.  Walter,  accid-ntallv  kills  William  Ru- 

fus  with  an  arrow,  60.  Joins  the  crusade  for 
penance,  lA. 

,   Captain,    his  proceedings    at    lobago, 

1112.    Gallant  exploit  of.  1241. 

Tythes,  the  larse  preteD«^i'jbs  the  Saxon  clergy 
formed  under  that  name,  17- 

Tj/tfiinffs,  the  subdivision  nt  counties  into  by 
Alfred,  for  the  reguldf  admiuislraUoo  of  jus- 
tice, 21. 


of    ibeobaid 


Vacarius  reads  public  lectures  i 

Oxford,    under    the    protection 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  261.  ^,.     ^     ^    ^ 
Vagrants  are  punished  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 


QS   the  speaker  of  the 
lis  chair  until  the  pass- 
ist  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, M2.    His  sentence  by  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  lA. 
Valeur  French  frisate  taken,  13St. 
Faftrf<pur,  Sir  George,  account  of  his  competition 

for  Westminster,  1118.  1122,  1123. 
Van  Ghent,  tlie  Dutch  admiral,  is  purposely  in- 
sulted by  an  English  yacht.  704.  Is  killed  by 
the  Earl  of  SaUdwich  at  tJie  battle  of  solebay, 
707. 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  secretany,  his  imprudent  man- 
ner of  urging  the  king's  demands  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  559.  N  oles  of  Strafford's  speech 
in  council,  found  amone  his  papers  bv  his  son, 
wnd  made  use  of  to  condemn  Strafford,  571- 
His  doubtful  deposilioDS  concerning  this  paper, 

tb. 

,  Sir  Henry,  the  younger,  bow  he  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford. 571.  Is  sent  by  the  parliament  with  offers 
to  nesociate  a  confederacy  with  the  Scots.  60O. 
His  characrer,  tb.  Procures  the  solemn  league 
and  coveoant  to  be  fiamed,  lA.  Becomes  a 
leader  of  the  independents,  605.  His  speech 
in  parliament  preparatory  to  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  606.  Is  sent,  with  other  commis- 
sioners, to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  treat  with  the 
king,627.  His  remarks  on  the  king's  abilities. 
628.'  Is  named  one  of  the  council  of  state  after 
the  king's  death.  636.     Is  sent,  with  oth 


,  654.     Is  < 

its  restoration, 

,1  conduct  and  behaviour,  ib. 

xcepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity  on  the 

restoration,  678.    Is  tried,  684.    Is  executed. 


_    _.        against   the  i 
fined  by  the  long  par! 

-'  "if       - 


f  Richard  1.  of  England,  how  levied. 


,  M.  de,  arrests  the  yo 


puritanical  clergyi 

I  for  writing  again; 

the  price  of,  m  Que< 


lan.  his  cruet  per- 
episcopacy,  805. 
I  Elizabeth's  reign. 


Vtdomar.  Count  of  Lunoges.  how  be  incurred 


his  death-wound  : 
sautt.  th, 

Viemie,  John  de.  Admiral  of  France,  sent  by  the 
regeocv  of  Charles  VI.  to  assist  the  Scots  io 
invading  F.nglaud,  198.  Returns  home  dis- 
gusted, ib. 

Vigo  taken  and  burnt  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  468. 

Villainj.  among  the  Anslo-Saxons.  what,  789. 

VtUe,  General  de.  throws  a  reinforcement  into 
Olniutz.  1248.  Commandsacorpsot  Austrians 
ill  Silesia,  1251.  Undertakes  the  siege  of  Cosel, 
1252.  Which  he  is  forced  to  abandon,  1253. 
Re  enters  Silesia,  i:i05. 

ViUenaffe,  the  gradual  decav  of.  deduced  from 
the  revival  of  the  arts.  261.  No  remains  of, 
left  at  the  lime  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  262. 

Vt/ler,  M.  de,  his  operations  m  America,  1146. 

"  -     ■   -      .        ...  ..  -    (^ 


e  of  his  antipathy  to  Car- 


508.  Is  made  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ib.  See 
BuekingAam. 

Virgtl,  Polvdore, 
dmal  Wolsey.  ev». 

Virgin  sloop  retaken  from  the  French.  1.332. 

Virginia,  the  first  settlers  planted  there  by  Sir 

Walter  Raleigh  desert  it,  450.    The  settlements 

tliere  resumed  and  effected,  818.      Describeil. 

■    1145.      Disputes    between    the    goveinor  and 

people.  1146. 

Vizagapaiam.  in  the  East  Indies,  described,  1141 . 
Taken  by  the  French,  1199- 

Ulster,  a  company  formed  in  London  for  plant- 
ing colonies  in.  on  its  falling  to  the  crown  by 
atlaiudei^.  504.  An  insurrection  of  the  Irish 
and  massacre  of  the  English  there,  577-     See 

r»iaf7iifj,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colonies, 
I2l«, 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland  attempted  by 
King  James"  [.,  496.  Commissioneis  appoint- 
ed to  treat  of  it,  i'^. 

.  proceedings  relative  to  the  treaty  of,  943. 

949.  Q53.  956.  957.     Motion  to  dissolve  it,  989. 

Uniformiiff,  the  act  of.  passed.  CSS.  Jhe  ptuai- 
tiesof.  increased,  687- 


Venables  commands  the  forces  01 
Heet.  sent  to  the  West  Indies. 
at  St.  Domingo,  lA.  Jakes  Ji 
sent  to  Uie  T 


account  of  his  insurrection,  680. 

of  Flushing 


I  'entilators  _  _  _     . 
(«r<.  Sir  Francis,  is  mad    . 
474.    Commands  the  English 


Robert  de,  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  ascendancy 
""'    lard    II.,   198.     His  pretennent  and 
conduct,  ib.    Defeated  by  the  Duke 


■  nf  ■ 


\t.'V,05. 


Screened  bv  the  House  of  Com" 
,  Admiral,  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  1063. 

His  character,  ib.    'lakes  Porto-Bello,  H*64. 

Sails   to    Carthagena,    IO6R.     His    operations 

there.  16.  &f.    Sails  to  Cuba.  ib. 

operations  in    the 

mands  in  the  channel,  1095. 
Vermis,  pf?y(:e  of.  he 

and  Philip  II.  ofS 
Veutas/.  tlie  armies  1 

and  Philip  of  Fran 

rendezvous  there.  1 
Virtor.  IV..  Pope;  : 


United  Pri'vinces  of  the  I.ow  Countries,  com- 
t  of  their  association  against  the  do- 
Spain,  438.    Pacification  of  Ghent, 


beth,  449.  Conditions  of  her  league  with  them, 
450.  Are  reproved  by  Elizabeth  tor  the  extra- 
onlinary  honours  bestowed  on  Leicester,  com- 


the  intentions  of  Elizabeth,  463.  1  he  Earl  of 
I.eicester  recalleil,  ib.  The  government  of, 
conferred  on  Prince  Maurice,  tb.  Conclude 
a  new  treaty  with  Elizabeth.  474-  Another, 
478.  A  treaty  betweeu  James  I.  and  Henry 
IV.  for  the  supportof,  492.  Iheir  freedom  ac- 
knowledged by  Spain,  and  a  truce  of  twelve 
years  concluded.  501.  Banish  Vorslius,  an 
D.  to  gratify  James,  503.  Are  induced 


iJK 


:verities  against  bigots,  ib.    Ubtain 


^^  from  England.  524.    Cruellies 

exercised  by  the  Dutch  on  the  English  factors 
at  Amboyna.  818.  Tlieir  herring-busses  at- 
tacked bv  the  English,  and  a  fine  paid  tor  the 
licence  of  fishing.  5i9.  Areobliged  to  remove 
Charles  II.  after  the  murder  of  Dorislaus, 
639.  Decline  tlie  propose!  coalition  with  the 
English  common  wealth.  647.  Their  ships  taken 
by  "the  English,  ib.  Eugagement  between 
'Iromp  and  RIalie.  648.  Their  apology  re- 
jected hy  the  Eiiylish  commonwealth,  tb.  See 
Tromp,  J>e  Ituyier,  fee.  ftlake  peace  with 
Cromwell.  653.  Review  of  their  conduct  10 
ward  the  English,  687.  Nova  Betgia  takeu 
from  them.  638.  Order  de  Ruyter  to  attack  the 
Englbh  settlements,  ib.  Their  ships  seized  by 
the  English,  ib.  War  declared  against  them 
by  the  English,  689.  Treaty  of  Breda,  692. 
'Iriple  alliance,  696.  Charles  determines  to 
quarrel  with  them,  in  virtue  of  his  league  with 
France.  "04.  'I  heir  Smyrna  fleet  attacked  hy 
the  English,  705.  War  declared  by  Kngland. 
ib.      W  ar  declaretl   by  France,  ih.     Their  de- 


_  Titories,  tb.  General  consternation 
of  the  Siates.  706.  Send  deputies  to  beg  for 
peace,  ib.  The  Prince  of  Orange  made  Stadt- 
holder.  709.  Sea-fight  at  Schonvelt.  711. 
Another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  712.  In- 
efl^ecttial  congress  at  Cologne,  ib.  Peace  with 
England,  71.3.  Their  motives  for  hastening  the 
treaty  of  Nimesuen.  717-  Conclude  an  alU- 
ance'wilh  Charles  to  oblige  France  to  peace, 
721.  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  723.  Join  with 
(Germany  in  a  league  against  Lewis  XIV., 772. 
Concur  with  the  Prince  ot  Orange  in  his  inten- 
tion of  assistiii^  the  English  nation  against 
James  II..  773. 

Volunteers,  bounties  given  to.  1274. 

VoTitiiit,  a  disciple  of  Arminius,  banished  from 
the  United  Provinces  to  gratify  Kingjames  I.. 


.■joa. 


4x2 
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yonigem.  Pnnce  of  Dumnooium,  bis  character, 

4,  5.    IVi-osttl.  5. 
I'oTttmer  siicoftrtis  his  father  Vortistern,  5. 
C/rAaii<tispulesthr  papacy  wiihClpment.riO.  llis 

kiod  reception  of  Arclibish<>p  Anseliii.  r*. 
lll.diesofehef.itt  the  uWinR  of  Pales 

liDeby  $«ladin.at. 

IV..  Pope,  how  elected.  COS. 

V'ianiiH  and  Cteineutiues, 

tinctions.  SI'S. 
Uruy,  CiJonel.  deserts   from   the   parliament 

amiy    to  Prince    Hu pert,  595.      Kssex's  amiy 

surprised,  bv  his  intelligence,  and  Hambdtn 

killed,  ib.      Is  defeated  t>y  Montnwe  near    In- 


e  of  those  dis 


61C.    Is 


ute<l 


Vrr^ick,  all 

mediate    bet'    . 

'Ihe  Duke  of  Brita.iy 

posals,  tb.    Sent  i 

posals.  i70. 
Csurj/,  how  looked  on  at  the  commencement  of 

the  reien  of  Kichard  1.,  97.     Is  worse  practised 

after  the  expulsion  of  the  .Tews  by  Edward  I. 

than   by  them  before.   138.      Ill  jii<l«ed   laws 

asainst.bv  Henry  VII.,  aM.    Another  staime 

passed   M^aiitst.   370.      I  he   meaning  of  that 

vord  limited  to  the  taking  exorbitant  interest, 

and  condemned  by  law,  809. 
r/|r«fAf  is  taken  by  Uwis  X  I V.,  707. 
Vvedale,  Capt«in.  assists  in  taking  (iiiadaloupe, 

1S87.    And  in  defeatinc  the  French  fleet,  I3.i4. 
Vzbndfft.  uegoci.«lions  entered  into  lliereforthe 

treaty  tietween  Cliarles  I.  ajid  tlie  long  parlia- 

meot,  eue. 


and    Britany,  et>9. 
second  time  with  new  pro- 


lVaddingt0\ 


W 


Robert,  sent  I 

transit  of  Venus,  \y\6. 
IVade,  Captain,  shot.  9C4. 
Wager,  of  la-x.  the  source  of.  791 
,  Sir  Charles,  his  operatioi 

Indies,  966.     Sent  to  tlie  Baltic, 

Gibraltar.  1031. 
Waget  of  labourers.  resuUted  by  a  law  of  Henry 


Ke 


.Iks  on  the 


that  time, 
Margaret  and  the 


JVakeJi€ld,  battle  of,  bet\ 

Duke  of  York,  241.     Action  there  between  Sir 

'Ihomas  Fatrtax  and  Goring.  598. 
Wakeman,  Sir  George,  the  queen's  physician,  is 

accused  of  an  intention  to  poison  the  king,  7C6. 

Is  acquitted.  737. 


75:i. 

JValdeck.  Prince  of.  defeats  the  French  at  Wal- 
court.  8.%.     Routed  at  Fleurus.  845. 

JValdegrait.  General  John,  appointed  with 
others  to  inquire  into  the  miscarriage  acainst 
Kochefort,li9^  His  bravery  at  Minden,  1303, 
note.    And  at  Warltourg,  1340,  note. 

Walcrtm  de  Tift,  his  disputes  with  Richard, 
Earl  of  C " ^—  '-■—    


III..  v:9.  PnnceT>e 
for  protection  against  his  rehellioi 
(iritfin,  ib.  Griffin  delivered  up  to  He  .  .  , 
his  ehler  brother  David,  who  does  homage 
to  Henrv.  ib.  GriAin  loses  his  life  in  attempt- 
ins  an  escape  from  the  Tower  of  London,  ib. 
Ilis  son  Lewellyn  succeeds,  and  renews  the 
homaae  to  Henry,  ib.  He  confederates  with 
Leicester,  and  invades  England,  ib.  Is  re- 
duced by  Edward  1..  for  not  renewini;  his 
homage,  139-  Lewell>-n  defeated  and  killed 
by  Mortimer,  ib.  His  brother  and  successor 
David  tried  as  a  traitor,  an*!  executed,  ib. 
'iTie  Welch  bards  all  put  to  death,  ib.  The 
traditional  account  of  its  annt-xation  to  the 
crown  of  Fnelan'l.  and  giving  title  to  the 
king's  eldest  son.  ib.  The  motto  of  the  Princes 
of.  whence  derived,  181.  The  Welch  remon- 
strate against  tlie  taxes  imposed  by  Prince  Ed- 
ward, to  defray  his  expenses  in  Castile.  191. 
A  ppeal  to  Charles.  King  of  France,  ib.  Insur- 
ret-tion  tlicre  by  Owen  Glendour,  210.  United 
to  the  English  government  by  parliament.  319. 
Further  regulations  made  tu  complete  the 
union.  315. 

It'a/ker,   Captain    llovenden,    ravages  Guada- 
loupe.  933. 

.  Bev.  Mr.  George,  his  braverv  at  I^n 

donderry,  R.32      He  embarks  for  England,  833. 
Killed  at  Ihe  Boyne.  843. 

.  Captain,  appointed  engineer  in  the  ex- 
pedition asainst  S«-negal,  12.36. 

,  Captain  George,  his  melancholy  case, 


He  favours  the  British  interest, 
1154. 

Waliaee,  William,  his  character,  152.  Becomes 
a  lead-r  of  the  discontented  Scots,  ib.  His 
first  *-xpl<Mis  ai;»inst  the  Fnelish.  tb.  Chases 
f>rmfbby.  the  Knglish  justiciary,  to  England, 
ib.  Is  countenanced  bv  Robert  Bruce,  lA. 
Gains  a  victory  over  Earl  Warrenne,  153.  Is 
made  regent  of  Scotland,  1*.  Makes  an  incur- 
sion into  England,  i^.  Resigns  Ids  regency  to 
avoid  giving  umbrage  tn  the  Scots  nobles,  ib. 
Is  muled  at  Falkirk  by  &lwnid,  ib.  Hij 
prudent  retreat,  ib.  Hisc^nference  with  young 
Robert  Bruce,  on  thf  banks  of  the  Carron,  1*. 
Gains  Bruce  over  to  tlie  Scois  inierest.  151. 
Is  t*etrayed  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  155. 
Is  exrciite'l  on  Tower-hill,  ib. 

n'a/ter.  Edmnnd,  Ihe  poet,  his  anecdote  of 
James  I,.  507.    His  character  as  a  writer,  and 
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t.  597.  Forms  a 
thv  violent  coun- 
-.-  jthiu.  lb.  U  discovered,  and.  with  t«o 
others,  condfuined  bv  a  court  martial.  lA.  Is 
panloiied.  on  paying  a  fine.  tb.  His  character 
as  a  [tori,  ti76      llisilealh.  A77. 

Waller,  Sir  William,  a  parliament  general,  his 
rapid  exploits,  5«>».  Jo^ns  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
tb.  Is  si-iii  into  the  West,  and  is  defeated  by 
L«ird  \\iltnot  on  Rounlwav-<lown,  595.  Is 
routed  by  the  king  at  Cropredy-bridge.  6<)4. 

Walltngfordhmot,  cabal  oV,  against  Richard 
Cromwell,  666.  .  _ 

Wa/pote.  Mr.,  a  particular  examination  of  Per- 


963.  Dismissed,  974.  Made  paymaster  to  the 
army,  and  to  Chelsea  hospital.  997-  His 
conduct  in  parliament.  IOII8.  Kesigns,  tb. 
Projects  a  scheme  for  lessening  the  interest  of 
al  debt.  ib.  1019.    Ap|>ointed  pay- 


._ „,..^  _  — ,  1(»57.    Motion  for 

ing  liim  from  his  majestv's  councils  and  pre- 
sence for  ever,  1066.  His  power  decreases, 
1071,  H173  Created  1-JirI  of  Orford,  1072. 
Inquiry  into  his  conduct,  1073.  His  deatli, 
1087.  note. 
Wahingham,  minister  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  puritans,  424.    Whr-      - 


bassador  at  Paris,  is  deceived  by  the  plausible 
conduct  of  Charles,  435.  Is  sent  ambassador 
to  France,  on  occ-asion  of  the  intended  mar- 
riage between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  443.  Ihe  strange  contrariety  of  in- 
structions received  h^  him,  ib.  Is  averse  to 
the  French  marriage.  444.  Is  sent  ambassador 
to  Scotland,  to  discover  the  real  chaiacter  of 
James.  446.  Sends  a  favourable  account  of 
him.  ib.  His  vigilance  and  artifices  to  detect 
conspiracies,  ib.  Discovers  Babington's  con- 
spiracy.   453.      His   schemes    to  acqui 


Scots,  on  her  trial,  456.  His  letter  to  Ihirl- 
stone,  the  Scots  secretary,  relating  to  the  exe- 
cution of  Mary,  (iueen  of  Scots,  462.  His 
death  and  character.  AlO.noie. 
Waller.  Archbishop  of  Roiien,  is,  with  others, 
appointed  by  Richard  I.,  counsellor  lo  Long- 
champ,    100.      Is    made   chief  justiciai-y.    1*. 


Forces  Pi 

Attends  Ql 
the  king.  wn. 


cuted.52. 


John  to  ? 


Walton.  Captain,  destroys  four  Spanish  ships  of 
wiir  ;  and  his  laconic  account  of  that  exploit, 
101.3.  and  note. 

Walrrorth.  Mavor  of  I^ndon,  kills  Wat  Tyler 
at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  198. 

Wampum  of  the  American  Indians  described, 
1288. 

Wapentake,  what,  21. 

Wappingcrt,  their  treaty  with  the  British  colo- 
nies. 12R8. 

War,  reflections  on  the  state  of,  and  manner  of 
carrying  on.  in  the  early  times  of  the  English 
historv,  218.  232.  Civil,  favourable  to  elo- 
quence. 676.     In  general,  reflections  on.  1234. 

JVarbee.  Perkin,  his  parentage.  273.  For  what 
piiriwse  sent  for  bv  the  Duchess  ot  Burgundv, 
tb.  Secreted  in  Portugal.  lA.  Sentto  Ireland, 
and  assumes  the  character  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  (A.     invited  to  Paris  by  Charles  VIII.. 


.- J  the  Duchess  ,  .    __ 

the  peace  between  England  and  France.  lA, 
Ilis  interest  gains  ground  in  England.  274. 
His  secrets  betraved  by  Sir  Robert  Clifford, 
lA.  His  private  nistprv  published  by  Henry 
VII..  ib.  Puts  to  sea  with  a  band  of  refugees, 
and  es4-apes  the  snares  of  the  Kentish  men, 
275.  Makes  an  ineffecbial  attempt  upon  Ire- 
land, 276.  Received  by  James  I V.  of  Scot- 
land, and  married  to  Lady  Catharine  Gordon, 
I'A.  Attends  James  in  an  invasion  of  England, 
and    publishes 


he  retires  lo  Ireland,  278.  Makes  a  descent 
Cornwall.  tA.  Besieges  Exeter,  lA.  Raises 
the  siege,  and  his  followers  disiwrse,  ib.  His 
wife  taken  prisoner,  and  generously  treated. 
lA.  Flies  lo  a  sancluarv,  ib.  Persuaded  lo 
surrender,  lA.  Conrlucte<l  to  London  in  mock 
triumph,  lA.  Makes  a  confession,  which  is 
published,  lA.  Escapes.  lA.  Taken  and  put 
III  the  stocks.  lA.  Concerts  an  escape  with  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  lA.  Executed,  ^9.  His 
imposture  established  by  an  express  examina- 
tion of  circumstances,  278.  279.  note. 
Wardships,  a  branch  ff  the  reveniienf  the  Anelo- 
Norntan  kings,  the  vast  advantages  rnade 
thereby.  799.  The  oppressive  nature  ot  the 
prerogative.  804.    The    Commons  attempt  lo 


which  fails.  .Vrt. 

op  of  Canterh 

ncil  bv 
......  28(5.    Resigns  'his  places,  ana  1 

294.    His  obser*atinn  on   Cardinal   Wolsey, 
296      Informs  Henry    of    Wolsey's   «rbitrary 


by  the  story  « 


i^t    the    kings 
Catharine   of 


ducti. 


,  322. 


1  Of 


_    .  .  Breton.  1i«;m.     He  a 
defeat  a  French  squadron,  1102. 

IVarrenne,  Ejtrl.  the  last  baron  who  submitted 
to  the  provisions  of  Uxford,  127>  Joins  Prince 
l-xlward  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  against 
the  Earl  of  l^icester,  and  the  turbulent  bai  ons. 
130.  Commands  the  van  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  131.  Flies 
beyond  sea  on  the  loss  of  the  battle,  lA.  His 
reply,  when  required  to  show  his  title  lo  his 
esiate,  i:>8.  Defeats  the  Scots,  and  lakes  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  148.  Is  left  governor  of 
Scotland,  149.  Returns  to  England  on  account 
of  his  health.  152.  Collects  an  army  to  sup- 
press Wallate.  lA.  Is  defeated  by  fiim,  153. 
Hetreatsto  England,  lA.  Joins  the  confederacy 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  against  Piers  Gavas- 
Ion.  160. 

Wana-u.-.  the  battle  of,  gained  by  Charles  X.  of 


rden,  655. 


ic*.  Guy,  Earl  of,  confederates  with  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster  against  Piers  Gax-aston,  I6<l. 
Seizes  tiavaston,  who  is  put  to  death  in  War- 
wick castle,  lA. 

.  Earl  of.  left  by  Henry  V.  jruardian 

of  his  infant  son  Henry  VI,^  22).  This  charge 
transferred  by  parliament  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  222.  Besieges  Montargis.  225. 
Obliged  to  raise  the  siese  by  the  Count  of 
Dunois.  lA.  Becomes  retient  of  France,  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  York.  23'J. 
Dies,  lA. 


uco^ii  to  the    king.  240.     Lands  aga.„. 

s  received  at  London,  ib.  Defeats,  and 
Henry  at  Northampton,  lA.    Defeated 

Lieen  Margaret  at  St.  Alban's.  241.  Ilis 
ionr  previous  to  the  battle  of  Toulon, 
Sent  by  Edward  TV.  to  Paris,  to  ncgo- 

a  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  France's 

,  245.     Returns  disgusted  with  Edward's 


lA.      Makes   ..    r--  .    -= -=-    -  — 

Gains  Edward's  brother  the  Duke  ot  Clarence 
over,  by  giving  him  his  danghteiC.  ib.  Confused 
accounts  of  their  subsequent  operations.  247. 
Raises  men,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  but  despairing  of  success  returns  to 
Calais,  ib.  Refused  admittance  by  the  deputy 
governor.  lA.  Receiveil  by  the  King  of  France, 
tb.  Enters  into  a  league  with  Queen  Marga- 
ret, lA.  Marries  his  daughter  to  her  son  E*l- 
ward,  lA.  Gains  over  his  brother  Montacute. 
248.  Lauds  at  Dartmouth,  lA.  Amazing  in- 
crease of  his  army,  ib.  Ihe  king  expelled  by 
the  treachery  of  Montacute.  tb.  Reflections 
on  his  temporary  administration,  250.  Defeat- 
ed and  kiJIed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet.  lA. 

,  Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of.  imori- 

soned  in  the  Tower  by  Henry  VII.,  263.  Car- 
rie>l  openly  tlirough  London,  to  discountenance 
the  pretensions  ut  Lambert  Simnel,  267-  Ex- 
ecuted. 279. 

,  Dudlev,  Viscount  Lisle  created  Far! 

of.  355.  Atten'ds  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  his 
expedition  against  .Scotland,  358.  Restores  the 
advantage  to  the  English  at  Ihe  battle  of  Pin- 
key.  %^.  Endeavours  to  foment  the  diff»-r- 
ences  ttetween  Somerset  and  the  admiral,  362. 
His  history  and  character,  ib.  Defeats  the  in- 
surgents in  Norfolk,  .365.  Cabals  with  South- 
ampton against  Somerset,  366.  Enters  into  a 
conspiracy  against  him  at  Ely-house,  ib.  Pro- 
cures Somerset  to  be  sent  lo  the  Tower,  ib. 
Becomes  Ihe  chief  of  the  council,  and  drives 
Southampton  away  disgusted.  lA.  Marries  his 
son.  I.ord  Dudlev.  to  the  Ijidy  Jane  Seymour. 
daughter  of  Sniiierset,  lA.  Gardiner,  and 
oiher  bishops,  deprived  of  their  bishoprics, 
368.  The  libraries  of  Westminster  and  Oxford 
purged  of  Romish  books,  ib.  Is  created  Duke 
of   Nortliumberland,   369-     See   2^orthanier- 

.:_,  Earl  of.  eldest  son  of  Dudley,  Duke 

of  Northumberland,  takes  the  command  of 
Havrede-Grace.  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  4i<i. 
Prepares  to  defend  it  by  order  from  the  queen. 
407.  Is  besieged.  lA.  The  garrison  infectnt 
with  Ihe  plague,  lA.    Capitulates,  lA. 

.    Captain,    assists    Colonel    Clive    in 

beating  the  Nabob,  1198. 

WaTa:ieksbire,rin\s  in,  1180. 

Wasbitigtcm,Co\one\.  his  transactions  in  Ame- 

1146. 

ntroduced  into  Enc- 


dinand  for  his    behaviour   at    Minden*  i.30t. 

Watts,   Mr.  concerts  a  plan   for  deposing  the 

Nabob  of  Beng.l.  1198.  1199. 
Weaters.   laws  relating  to   their  wages,  1183. 

and  7i9te. 
Webb.  General,  defeats  a  large  body  of  French 

at  Wynendale,  965.     Dismissed  from  the  s-r- 

vice.  1001. 
.  General,  his  operations  in  America,  llf"-".' 

1170.  1196. 
Weightt  and   measures,  inquiries  about,  ISCti 

mZ,rwle.  1320. 
Welles,  Sir    Robert,  heads   an   insurrection  1:1 


Lincolnshire.  agaiiBt  E.lward  IV  ,  S47.  De 
teateil  an'l  executed  by  tlie  kiii^'.  i*. 

W.,moii.  Urd  Viscount.  pioc«.lmKS  concem- 
in"  liis  election  for  Oxtorilshire.  1 147.    . 

ircwmT/ii.  Peter,  his  spirite.l  speech  in  the 
Mouse  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  assertions  oi 
the  recal  prerogative,  4S0.  His  speech  in 
r^k'^X'irousi^nX-X'^h^.rr' 

;jie2iifSr\h;:^^:^^";^^"jj|^B 

the  queen  asain.  by  resuming  the  subject  of 
the  succession.  471-  Is  sent  to  the  1""«^;  ■*• 
Proposes  queries  to  the  House  ol  ^"F^™'""' 
for  determining  the  extent  of  their  prmleges, 
457,  uclt.  ^._^  j|,„mjs_  his  speech  in  the  third 
meot  of  Charles  I ..  5^5.    Is  created  Earl 

Slfoid.aH.     See  Slra.ford.  

General,  succeeds  to  the  chief  cnm- 

laod  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  Iti67. 
lis  proceedings  at  Carthageoa  1008.  torther 
■     ■■  ■^1  operations  in  the  West  Indies, 


1076. 
If  'ereffild. 


Saxon   ancestors,  what, 


in  Britain,  by  whom 


:s.    589.     Adv 


aGalli 


be- 


791. 

flmei.the  Saxon  kingdom 
founded,  6.    History  oi,  1 

West,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Wind 
Vlll.,  ambassador  to  Jar 
to  accommodate  difierer 
Henry  to  prepare  for  a  war  wn 

,    Admiral,  his  character.   1 

haviour  in  the  action  with  M.  d^  ...  --  .  -  , 
niere,  1163.  Superseded.  iS.  But  graciously 
received,  1161.  Appointed  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  1191.  Sent  with  a  squadron  to  the 
westward.  1194.  ,  .        ,         .... 

Weil  Indies,  the  effects  resulting  from  the  dis- 
covery of.  to  the  I'.nglish  crown  and  peop  e, 
501.    The  effects  on  the  spirit  of  the  people, 

.' ^ —  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  transac- 
tions in,  1112.  1CC9.  1240..  1241.  1278.  1283. 

U'etlmealh.  Earl  of.  warrant  for  apprehending 

li'eslmijute'r,  a  synod  held  there,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  wearing  long  1 


nage  ot  priests,  ana  wt.aim^  .v..i-  ..«..,  ».^. 
Another    summoned    by    Henry,    Bishop  ot 

ii);-_i 1 —      ....ol..!*    M,no     Stephen.    "<?.       Is 

called    there,   for  the 


Wiiichester'a'galnst  King  Stephen,  ...  -. 
erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Henry  \  lU..  3.33. 
Assembly   of    •■---    -"-■> 


remarkable  election  at.  1117.  "22.  1123.  Bill 
for  widening  some  of  its  streets.  1181.  Its 
bridge  descrilied,  it.  note.  Bill  tor  supplying 
It  with  fish.  1227.  l.'»17.  .         .    „. 

Wetmorelarul.  Earl  of.  suppresses  the  rebellion 
of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  takes  them  prisoners,  212. 
Earl  of,  joins  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland in  raising  an  insurrection  in  the 
North,  426.  1  akes  shelter  in  Scotland.  i4. 
Fane,  Earl  of,  installed  chancel- 
lor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  1277:     .    . 

Weslphalta,  the  peace  of  the  Germanic  body 
settled  by  the  treaty  of, 655. 

WkaU-fiiheTn.^ct  for  encouraging,  llin 

Wheal,  observations  on  the  price  of,  in  the  reign 


of  Henry  111..  135. 
Wheeler,   Sir    Franci- 

West  lndi>«  wv 
Wheels  of  hi 

1130,  iwle. 
Whig,  the   < 

tinction 


xpedition    to    the 


settling  the 


40. 


ill.. 770. 


lent,  on  the  abdication  of 

■  Bisliopot  Peterborough,  refuses  the  oaths 
'  to  William  and  Mary,  and  is  suspended,  825. 

R37.    Deprived  of  his  bishopric,  818.  nole. 
Whimift   prevails  on  Queen  Elizabeth  to  esta- 
blish a  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  to 
prosecute  the  puriians,  448.  r  t     j 

uhulMke,  his  remarks  on  the  case  of  Lord 
Strafford.  570.  His  account  of  the  conduct 
of  Charles  I  ,  in  the  negociation  at  Oxford, 
His  speech  in  parliament         '■"" 


1  tiie  self-denying  ordii 


V,  606. 

I  the  reduction  of 


It'hilmore,  Gv... .-., 

Ixiuisbourg,  12.37.  1238. 

Wiall.  Sir  Ihomas,  engages  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Queen  Mary,  on  account  nl  the  Spanish 
match,  377.  A  body  of  Noitolks  troops 
desert  to  him,  i*.    Is  suppressed,  taken,  and 


^.lecuted,  ih. 
Wiekham,  Will.. ,. 

ina*le  chancellor  by  H  ichard  I 
II  irtWe,  John, 


of.  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
hnracter. 


INDF.X. 


William  in  his  39.  Sends  ambassadors  to  ex- 
postulate with  Harold  on  his  breach  of  faith.  40. 
Projects  an  invasion.  ;».  Situation  of  Europe 
at  that  period.  41..  His  successful  levies.  i«. 
His  address  in  raising  supplies,  42.  Keview 
of  his  forces,  ib.  EmbaVks.  tb.  Lands  in 
Sussex  ii  Waits  for  Harold  at  Hastings.  43. 
His  address  to  his  rhiettains,  the  morning  ot 


ronfederncv 
r  Henry  IL. 

L-y,  guardian 


llastiiigs.Vs.     losses  in  the  act 
sequences  of  the    battle,    i* 


Se.i 


Ke 


rs,  45. 


the    submission   of    the   Lon- 


Wiliiam  the  Camruerer,  crowned  at  W  estmiuster- 
abbev.  45.  Gratifies  his  troops  out  ot  the 
of  Harold,  and  the  gilts  ot  his  new 
a.  His  kind  treatment  ot  Edgar 
'  lA.  Confirms  the  liberlies  of  I.ondon, 
irms  them,  and   places  all  the  jHiwer 


ay  his  tenets,  to  avoid  coiivicti'jn  ot  litres; 
His  opinions  spread  both  at  home  and 
'*'  -   -''  -  palsy,  lA.    See  Lt 


Germany,  lA.    l3 
lards. 

Wtddringtoti,  Ijird,  impeached 
1005.    Freed  by  an  act  of  grac 


ivicted. 


looa,     rreea  ny  an  act  OI  gracf.  nMu 
Widred.  King  of  Kent,  history  of  his  postenty,9. 
Wilfrid,  Bishop  of  Lindisferne  in  Noriiiumbria. 
bv    appealing   to  Borne  against  the  decision 
of  an    English  synod,  coatinns   the    Pope  s 

rnvES?  bTsIk  -■ 

Society.  784. 
William  I. .successor  to  Bollo.  duke  of  N. 
mandy.  improvement  of  his  country  in  I 


nlh    hn 


ii.     lakes  the  Eng 


Conjectures  as  to  the 
there.  46.    Keturnsona 
during  his  absence.  lA 
Builds  a  citadel  there,  ....    . 
and   Morcar  in  the    North,  47 
government,  ih.    '1  his  the 


of  his  journey 


Hi! 


Eilwii 


of! 


ons.  ii.  Reduces  them.  48.  Ills  cruel 
policy  aud  tyrannical    government,  i*.     In- 
tr.Kliices  the    feudal    law,  49.     Subjects  the 
church    to  it,    ih.      Receives    Ernienfroy  the 
Pope's  legale,  f*.    Degrades  and    imi 
Stigand  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  •*. 
motes  Ijinfranc  to  Canterbury,  50.    At.j....... 

to  suppress  the  English  language,  i4.     Hepels 
ftlalcolm.     King   of    Scotland,    and^receives 
homage  from  hiin,  ib.    Hedu 
-      prov  '  "' " 


tii.'mi     l.y     I'.alph    de    I 
homage  to  U-ury,  with  al 


^^^'l'l'!!"knw'o'f  Naples  and  Sicily,  how  he 
lequeathed  his  do'.oinions,  98 

rie  EvnsforH,  excommuiiivrtiru  u^  , 

iBecket.78.     Absolved  by  the  kings 


cuviuii  III  .11=  a.or-chamber.  by  Archbishop 
I.aud,  550.  Is  insulted  by  the  populace  when 
Archbishop  of  York.  583.  Calls  a  meeting  ot 
s  brethren,  and  presents  a  protestotion  to  the 


king  and  bis  peers,  ih. 


— .    Si 


Cha 


Ilanbury,   the 


killeii,  1153.  .      J     .  r., 

Willis,  Sir  Hichard,  betrays  the  designs  of  tl 
royalists,  during  the  protectorate,  to  Oi"  ■ 
Cromwell,  659.    Discovers  a  conspiracy  . 
protector.  663.      Betrays,  to    the  long  .pari] 


the 


ince  of  »!..."=.   - -    -- 

barons  rebel  against  him,  i4.    Suppressed,  ,h. 

His  resolute  answer  to  the  claims   ot  Pope 

y    Vll      52.      His  eldest    son    Robert 


rebels  against 'him.  53.  Extraordinary 
strance  between  them.  i«.  Is  reconi..„  ... 
hiiii,  ib.  Causes  a  survey  of  all  England  to 
be  made,  ib.  Account  of  Domesday-book.  54. 
Computation  of  bis  revenue,  i».  Wasles 
Hampshire  to  make  the  new  tprest.  i*.  Ira- 
prisons  his  brolher  Bishop  Odo.  i4  Makes 
war  anainst  France,  ih.  Occasion  ot  lusdeath. 
and  hil  remorse,  ib.  Predicts  the  future  gran- 
deur of  his  son  Henry.  x>.  His  character,  i». 
His  title  of  Canquenr  defended,  ij.  His 
family,  ib.  Inquiry  into  his  supposed  reve- 
nues, and  treasure,  59.         ....  e 

Bvfiis,  his  succession  to  the  crown  or 

England,  56.    His   'y'lb^^^l^^lf,!;'.",","-' 
'  '" ""  '  "      """"•    ijj 


Quells 
Hii 


.  ib. 
,  ih. 

"Si-T'b.  "Jiaiiespeace  with  his  brother, 


r.  663.        Deiiaya.    i"    ,....    .....^    k— •"■ 

design  formed  to  restore  Charles  11., 

WillimsMl/,  Lord,  governor  of  Pans,  unable  to 
maintain  it.  retires  to  the  Bastile,  231.  Capi- 
tulates. i4.  ,     ,^  „,, 

of  Broke,  Loril,  sent  by  Henry  VII., 

to  the  assistance  of  the  Duchess  of  Britany, 
271.  Finds  the  court  in  a  distracted  state,  |4. 
Returns  home  without  effecting  any  thing,  th. 

Wilson,  Captain,  insulted  by  the  Dutch,  1299. 
For  which  he  takes  vengeance.  lA. 

,  complimented  by  Prince  Fer- 
dinand for  his  behaviour  atMinden.  1303.»i«. 

Wills/lire,  Sir  1  liomas  Boleyn  created  Earl  of. 
sent  by  Henry  VII 1 .  to  the  Pope,  whose  foot 
he  refuses  to  iiiss,  315.      ,  ,  . 

Winehehea,  Finch.  Earl  of.  his  remarks  on  the 
bill  tor  the  herring-fishery.  1117. 

Winchehey,  Robert  de.   Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, procures  Pope  Bonilace  to  publish  a  bull 
ipting   the  clergy   from  paying  taxes   to 


ipply 


57.    Assists  h 

I*.     Invades . 

mortgage  on  it  from  b 


their  brother  Henry, 
ily  again,  ib.  Obtains  a 
mortgage  on  ii  num  bis  brother  Robert,  59. 
Anecdotes  showing  his  indifference  about  reli- 
gion, ih.  Appoints  Anseliii  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  ib.  Opposes  Urban  in  his 
p.relensions  to  the  papacy,  60.  Conhscates 
Anselm's  temporalities.  i«.  Embarks  for 
Normandy  to  rescue  Mans,  ih.  Accidentally 
killed  by  Walter  Tyrrel.  i4.  His  character. 
i«.  A  famine  caused  by  the  neglect  of  tillage 
on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxes.  799. 

HI.,  state  of  the  nation  immediately 

after  Ins  succession.  82.3.  His  eflforts  in  tavoiir 
of  the  dissenters,  826.  He  takes  umbrage  at 
the  ivhiss,  827.  Declares  war  against  trance, 
Rffl.  I  he  Scots  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct, 
830.  He  becomes  unpopular,  837.,  .Grants  a 
commission  lor  reforming  the  church  discipline, 
ih  Threatens  to  leave  the  government,  839. 
Countenances  the  purchasing  of  votes,  840. 
Persons  excepted  in  his  indemnity.  841,  note. 
1  he  battle  of  the  Boyne.812.    Conspiracy 


princes  without  the  |.ap-.  - — --....  ... 

reply  to  Edward  I.  on  a  demand  of  : 
from  the  clergy,  ib.  His  treatment,  c„  ...„ 
clergy  being  excluded  from  all  protection  or 
the  Yaws.  lb.  1  he  king  appoinU  him  and 
Reginald  De  Grey  tutors  to  Prince  Edward, 
150.  Joins  the  conlederacy  of  the  Earl  ot 
Lancaster  against  Piers  Gavaston.  160. 

Winclmler,  a  synod  summoned  there,  concern- 
ing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  53. 

,  Henry  Bishop  ot.  brother  to  King 

Stephen,  calls  a  synod,  and  cites  Stephen  be- 
fore it,  72.  Encourages  the  pretensions  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  i4.  Declares  openly  in  her 
favour.  I*.  His  speech  at  her  coronation, _i4 
Instigates  the  Londoners  against  Steplien,  |3 


Besieges  Malild 


■hesler,  tb.    His  lega 


,  817.      Ihe 


discontented 
.»  „.rranl  for  the 
Defeated  at  Steen- 


.  Bishop, the  first  promoter  of  the  Uoyal 


against   hiiu,  o»i.      ■  ..^    " -z 

with    him,  852.    He  signs  a  warrant  for  th 

massacre  of  Glenco.  85).     

kerke.   858.     Conspiracy   against    .......   ^-j,. 

Sources  of  the  discontents  against  bim.800. 
He  refuses  his  assent  to  the  tnennial  bill,  863. 
Defeated  at  Landen.  865.  Refuses  his  assent 
to  a  bill,  as  to  free  proceedings  in  parliament, 
869  Affects  popularity,  880.  Conspiracy 
against  hint.  882.  Refuses  his  assent  to  another 
bill  as  to  parliament.  883,  nole.  Negociates 
with  Franceat  Ryswick.891,  &c.  Negociates 
the  first  partition-treaty.  898  Obliged  to  send 
away  his  Dutch  guards.  899.  Prohihils  all 
correspondence  with  tlie  Scottish  settlement  at 
Darien,  900.    Negociates  the  second  treaty  of 

Sartition,  904.  Obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
;ing  of  Spain,  910.  Orders  his  ambassadors  to 
leave  France.  115.  His  last  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, ib.  Falls  from  his  horse,  917-  "is 
death  and  character,  918^  ,        ,  ,,  j 

,  son   of   Robert,  Duke  of  Norrnandy, 

committed  by  Henry  1.  to  the  tutorage  of  Helie 
de  St.  Saen,  66.  Protected  by  Folk,  Count  of 
Anjou.  i4.  Marries  his  daugriter.  68.  Put  in 
[wssession  of  Flanders.  i4.    Killed,  th, 

_ ,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  I.,  contracted 

with  the  daughter  of  Fulk.  Count  of  Aniou.67. 
Recognized  his  successor.  i4.  Drowned  mjiis 
passage  from  Nomiandy  to  England,  lA. 


Northampton.  80.  „.  .^        r  ...    . 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of.  the  le 

gitiniate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  intrusted  by 
parliament  with  the  tutorage  ot  the  young. king. 
Henry  V I .,  222.  H  is  character.  225.  Hia  d  is- 
putes  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  compm. 
mised  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent 
France,  T'      '^ -" ■*•— '   •"''  ""'  " 

he  lenils  . 

tends  the  cuu^ic^a   m    r^.,,^,    .....     .- 

pules  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  throw  me 
inglish  affairs  into  confusion.  i4  His  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  releasing  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, 2.12.  Advises  a  iroce  with  France,  i4. 
Contrives  the  ruin  of  the  Duke  ol  Gloucester. 
233.    Dies,  >4.  ^.  ,  t    ■ 

,  Peter  dcs  Roches.  Bishop  of.  is 

chosen  joint  protector  wiili  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
chief  justiciary,  on  the  dealh  of  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 119.  His  character,  and  anecdotes  of 
■^  -  •"■  Succeeds  Hubert  de  Burgh  in  his 
ice  over  the  king.  lA.  J  he 
lainst  him.  lA.  His  insolent 
them,  122.     His  dismis- 


offices  and  . 
barons  comb 
speech 


m-ntb  regarding  the  Eng- 


cn  Willi  reeaio  lo  uicii.,  li-. ,     .,.-".~ 
procured  by  Eilmond  the  pnmate,  |4. 

,  Marquis  of.  excepted   from  King 

James's  pardon,  855,  note. 

Windehank,  Sir  Francis,  secretary,  flies  to 
France,  to  avoid  impeachment  by  the  long  par- 
liament, 563.  ,.      c.      .1 

Windham,  Colonel,  secretes  Charles  II.  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  615. 

Windows,  additional  tax  on.  1223. 

Il'miirdr  caJtfe,  when  built,  193.  . 

Winter,  is  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  fleet 
to  the  assistance  of  the  protestant  malcontents 
in  Scotland.  -398.  ^ 

Winlerfield,  General,  killed  at  Goerlllz,  1213. 

Winirood,  Sir  Ralph,  secretary  of  state  to  James 
1.  discovers  to  the  king  that  Sir  Ihomas  Over- 
bury  was  poisoned  by  Somerset  and  his  lady, 

Wiriemberi,,  Charles  Eugene.  Duke  of,  his  ope- 
rations, 1200. 1210.  1-104. 

Wisharl,  the  Scots  reformer,  an  account  of,  .35, . 
Is  condemned  and  burnt  for  heresy,  i4.  His 
prophetic  denunciatino  against  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton. lA.      His    prophecy,  how    accomplished, 

WiichcToft,  and  coniuration.  a  law  against,  4fr7 
Il'iVc/icr.  numbers  burnt  under  that  accusation  in 
50 


Scoltandf  6tZ,    1  lie  liiscovery  of,  studied  «$  n 

(I  tttrtiafffmot,  the  Hncieiit  Saxon  counril  of  pnr- 
liHtiieut,  purttcuUisrelMtiDg  to,  hihI  eonjectui-rs 
coDcerniiiK.  |ti7-    '1  lie  Coiumoiis  no  part  i>r\  ib. 

HWffM,  the  btikun  Rwl  ol  war,  some  Hccount  ot, 

It'uffit  (■ciienil,  his  hpHvcry  at  T^uisbotirg,  I9.t7. 
Vested  wiih  the  cnnimHndR<iaiDSt  Oiieb«v,  I^). 
His  mHnirVsto  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  IC'.U. 
Takes  possession  of  Point  Levi,  lA,     Kucarnps 


tory.  n. 


by  the  falls  of  the  river  Monlnioreuci,  P.'OC. 
Sails  up  the  river  Si.  IJiwrenc*.  lA  lie  is  re- 
puls^l  at  Montuioremi.  tf>.  Uentitik^  «i)  his 
situatiOii,  W93.  Het.ilN  i  «  ;ii  il  t  w.ii,  rA. 
l^iHlsat  Ihehei-thls.^f    \      ■  i      i.     I  iills 

at  the  haltle  of  Que !>•-<  .   \  I  tilo- 

Riumson,  1093.     A  m.  ■       '.-  ,„rinory 

adiiressed  for  I'v  1'"-  IL  .;         !  i  ..miioui.  ICytj. 

WalfenbutteL     >■•-'    !'■■■■ 

^of//,ere.h\ir-  ■  ■  ^ 

H'oltry,  Vhom '^     ■■- 
to  the  iiotic.^  .It  M, 


How  introdu 
llisaH.ii 


^  m. 


Maximilian,  th.    I 

by    Fox.    Bishon  u(    \    .:  I  nrou- 

iins  of  covernnient  Ir  n.-ni-  ii!..  liim.  id. 
Adinitteil  of  the  privy  t.uiiicii,  if>.  His  v\m- 
racter,  lA.  Put  in  possession  of  the  hisliop- 
ric  of  Jonruay,  Cyi.  CrcMted  Bishop  of 
liocoln.  09*.'.  ItecoucilfS  Henry  with  the 
Duke  of  Suft'ulk,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
the  Queen-dowaKer  of  France,  privately.  Cy.i. 
Is  proinote<i  to  the  see  of  York,  lA.  Shares 
the  revenues  of  the  I  talian  non-resident  bishopi, 
ii.  His  U) a zni licence,  lA.  Is  made  chaiueltor. 
CM.    His  disgusts  against  Francis  l.ofFr 


lA.  His  ostentation,  lA.  His 
arbitr<iiy  exertions  of  [>ower,  lA.  Character  of 
John  Allen,  judse  ot  his  legatine  court,  lA. 
His  power  restrained  by  the  kin^'.  Cy7,  Is 
iospireil  with  the  hopes  of  the  papacy  by  the 
emperor,  Charles  V.,  when  in  F,nsrland,  lA. 
Hesulales  the  ceremonial  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Henry  and  Francis,  to  which  iie  had 
persuaded  Henry,  C9H.  The  emperor's  grants 
to  him  at  his  second  interview  with  Henry  at 
CSraveiines.  lA.  His  enormous  revenues.  lA. 
His  uegociations  for  peace  between  the  em- 
peror and  Francis  ineffectual,  ii.  Goes  to 
Bruges,  and  concludes  an  Hlliance  with  Henry, 
the  emperor,  and  the  Pope,  ajiainst  Francis, 
S99.  Procures  the  con.lemnalion  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckinsiham,  ii.  Intiniirlaies  the  convoca- 
tion into  the  grant  of  a  moiety  of  ecrlesiastical 
revenues,  3>13.  His  endeavours  to  procure  the 
required  cranis  from  the  Commons.  lA,  His 
arbitrary  behaviour  to  the  citizens  of  London. 
a.  nou.  Obtains  of  Clement  VII.  the  legatine 
commission  for  life,  303.  His  resenlment 
against  theemneror.on  missing  the  papacy,  tb. 
Erects  two  cone;;e5.  with  other  ecclesiastical 
regulations,  ib.  Receives  a  present  covertly 
from  Louise,  Regent  of  France,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  her  treaty  with  Henryi  SOfi.  Ad- 
vises the  kine  to  exert  his  prerogative  in  levy- 
ing  taxes,  ib.  Becomes  odious  for  his  bad 
counsels  and  oppressive  conduct,  rA.  Builds 
the  paiace  of  Hampton-court,  and  presents  it 
to  tlie  king.  307.  f^oes  over  to  France,  and 
makes  a  treaty  with  Francis,  30R.  Is  appoint- 
ed by  the  Pope  to  try  the  king's  marriage, 
joinlfy  with  Cardinal  Campeggio,  311.  1  he 
trial  opened,  lA.  Abruptly  jM-orogued  hy 
Campesgio.  3IC.  The  great  seal  taken  from 
him,  ii.  Is  ordered  to  depart  from  York 
palace,  and  his  movable  there  confiscated  by 
the  kin?,  ii.  His  want  of  fortitude  on  his  dis- 
grace. 3lS.  Is  prosecuted  in  the  star-chamber, 
f'A.  'I'he  peers  exhibit  a  long  ciiarge  against 
him,  ib.  Is  warmly  defended  bv  J  honiHs 
Cromwell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ii.  Is 
prosecuted  on  the  statute  of  provisors,  ii.  Is 
pardoned  by  the  king,  ii.    Is  arrested  by  the 


reformers.  321. 

W»tr€$.  how  exterminated  from  England.  C8. 

Wocdrille.  I^rd,  applies  unsuccessfully  to 
Henry  VII.  for  litterty  to  raise  men  to  assist 
the  Duke  of  Britany.  ??0.  Raises  a  few  pri- 
vately, ib.  Routed  and  slain  by  the  French, 
I  A. 


JNDKX. 


price  of.  .Inii>i:j  th..  ni-n  nt  ,!;.itn-s  I..  816. 
Uws  relalu,;;  to.  i„  il,,.  ,,.::,i.  KI7.  \Vool 
and  wo..ll.'M  x  ,11  n.  ,>l  i..^^  .-,1  n-  lu.-  11, 1-.. I  led  into 

UooUeu  mrtHut.uuiKr.  ii\.-il  tu  |.ti  li.uiieut,363, 

cloths,  state  of  the  Englisii  manufacture 

of,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  HI7.     The  ai  t  of 
dveiuL'.  when  inlroducetl  into  England,  7U3. 
body  of.  (H-tition  the  long  parliament. 


SA't.    A  mob  < 


ng  par nan 
at  Perth, 


647. 


iff,  burnt  bv  order  nf  Hardicanute.  35. 
ks  II.  routed  there  by  Cromwell,  644. 
— ,  John    libelot.  F.arl  of,  his  chwractcr. 
Taken  and  executed  by  the  Laucastrl- 


W"tum,  Pr.,  is  one  of  Queen  F-lizaheth*!.  _  .. 
bassadors  at  the  treaty  of  CliHtt-HU  Camhresis, 
394.  Signs  the  treatv  of  Filinhurgh  with 
Cecil,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  .-iOK.    Is  sent 


Ii  _  -  11  for,  among  our 

U'n.    ■.^.    'a:\      \.:<':.      |,_\      ll,iir\'    1  I .  tO    SCCUrC    thc 

Whfiht,  Nathan,  Esq. appointed  lord  chancellor, 
904. 

Fortunatus,  his  gallantry  and   death. 


1166. 

Wnotbetelty,  is  made  chancellor  nf  Fngland 
.•*49.  His  crut-ity  in  toriuring  Ann  Ascue  for 
heresy,  ti,  Peisuades  Henry  to  impeach 
Queen  Catharine  Parr  for  heresy,  lA.  Conies 
to  convey  the  queen  to  the  '1  ower,  and  is 
abused  by  Henry,  .'JoO.  Is  appointed  one  of 
the  regency,  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI..  .S54.  Is  created  Earl  of  Southampton 
.155.     '■       ^     ■'     


1.  and  the  succeeding  < 


JVrii^  tu  iMili.iiii.nt,  the  ancient  establishment 

nt  sumniniiiiiu'  borons  by.  Ur>. 
U'ntu/i,  (lener-il.  retakes    l.eipi'ig,  and  worsts 

General  Haddick  at  Corbitz,  130?. 
Wpcherlep,  a  character  ot  his  dramatic  writings, 

7H4. 
IVintue.  Sir   Watkin   Williams,   bis  character, 


forcement  to  the  Prince 
penetrates  into  the  He; 
terriiories,  1340. 


Yarmmiti,  Karl  of,  refuses  (o  take  (he  oaths  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  825. 

Yeherton.  his  free  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Elizabeth's  invasion  of  their  privi- 
leges, 4C9. 

— ; — ,  ajawyer.his  speech  on  being  chosen 


speaker   of  the   House    of  C" „,  ._ 

reisn  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  470.  note. 
Yeomen  of  the  guard,  first  insiitution  of,  ?64, 
Ymige,  Sir  William,  some  accouiil  nf,  n>41. 


It  to  the  sword,  lA,  A  court  of 
justice  erected  there,  by  Henry  VIII.,  331. 
riie  chapter  lands  of  thai  see  seized  by  Henry 
VIII..  MX.  A  great  council  of  peers  suni- 
moned  there  by  Charles  I.,  560.  Is  besieged 
by  ihe  parliamentary  army,  but  relieved  by 
"  ■        Rupert,  603.    Is  obliged  to  surrender 


guished,  243. 

,  New.    See  Kfw  York. 

,  Archbishop  of,  executed  for  rebellion  by 

Henry  IV.,  Cie. 
.  Duke  of.  uncle  to  Kirhard  IL,  left 

i;tn  of  the  realm  during   Richard's  absi ... 

Ireland.   CfU.     Raises  forces  against    Henry, 

Duke  of  Lancaster,   but  espouses  his  party. 


t  guard - 


the  Ear!  of  Cam- 
to  the  Duke  of 
ce.23l.     Finds  the 

ii."  Resigns  his  government  to   the  Earl  of 


Warwick, 232.  Resumes  iton  theEarrsdeatli, 
lA.  Concludes  a  tiiicv  with  l\-v  duku  of  Bur 
gundy,  lA.  His  prflensii.i.s  t..  the  m.wn  ol 
En!jl..nd.  'Z^5.  His  character,  li:  His  piel.-n 
sions  htw  regarded,  fA.  Driven  to  the  asst-rliuii 
of   his  claiui.  'J37.     Motives    which    retarded 


Is  ftdluwed  into  Kei>t  by  the  kins,  and  retires 
after  a  parley,  lA.  Created  lieutenant  of  the 
kinxdom,  with  a  power  to  hob!  parliaments, 
S'i9.  Mitde  protector  by  the  parliament  duriiig 
pleasure,  lA.  His  in.  deration,  and  in  wh>rt 
i'es|>ects  hurtful.  lA.     I.evus  arms  a;:Hiiist  the 


ttirus.  and  opens  hi-,  jut-i.  j,  i 
ib.  Ilts  rignloi  suillsm.  li. 
nistration.  acknowled{^L'il,  t 
killed  by  Queen  Margaret 
His  son.  the  E- -'  -■'^"-  - 
Lord   ClifiFord, 


ter  at  .Solebay,  7u7.  Is  si*l  .isule  Uy  liie  test 
act.  711.  Maintains  an  intinirtle  correspond- 
ence with  the  Kingof  France, 714.  His  daugh- 
ter, the  I-ady  Mary,  married  to  the  Piiuce  of 
Orange.  720.  Obtains  an  exception  from  the 
new  lest  act,  731.  Retires  t-  Rrussels,  733. 
Hill  ot  exclusion  passed  against  him  by  the 
Commons,  7.35.  Returns,  and  retires  to  Scot- 
land, 739.  The  Farl  of  Shiiflesbiiry  presents 
him  to  the  grand  jury  of  Mid(llf>ex  as  a  popish 
recusant,  740.  Ihe  exclusion  bill  resutned, 
741.  Arguments  urged  for  and  against  his 
exclusion  from  the  succession,  742.  Holds  a 
parliament  in  Scotland, 749.  Hetumi  to  Eng- 
land. fA.  His  cruel  administration  there,  li. 
Sues  Pilkington.  sheriff  of  Lond.^n,  for  defa- 
mation. 751.    His  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne, 


lA.      Hi! 

Jan. 


:  II. 


759.    See 


Edward,  Duke  of.  embarks  as  a  volunteer 

with  Lord  Howe,  ie32.    Titles  conferred  on 

him.  13.36,  nore. 

Yorie,  General  Sir  Joseph,  presents  a  memorial 

to  Uie  Dutch  concerning  Oslend  and  Newport, 


1259.  Presents  a  memorial  concerning  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  by  their  merchants 
in  favour  of  France.  J309.  And  concerning 
tlie  hostilities  committed  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
river  ot  Bengal,  1337. 

,  Mr.  supports  the  bill  for  extending  Ihe 

mutiny  act  to  the  East  India  company's  set> 
tlements.  1138,  1139- 

Yorisiire.  insurrection  there,  in  F^wai'd  IV.'s 
time,  246.  Defeated  by  the  Lord  Montacute, 
ii.  Joined  by  leaders  of  distinction,  ii.  De- 
feated again  at  Banbury.  lA.  Mutual  execu- 
tions, lA.  No  particulars  to  be  found  how  it 
wa.s  quelled.  if>.     Riots  in.  1133. 

Yinmg,  Robert,  bis  plot.  860. 

Yvres  taken  by  Lewis  X I  V.,  721. 

Yfeniourg,  Prince  of.  defeated  by  the  Duke  de 
Brogiio  at  Sangershausen,  124?-  Killed  at 
Bergen,  1301. 


Zell,  proceedings  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  there, 
1220.    See  Hatioier. 

ZittoH  destroyed  by  the  Austrians,  1211. 

Zui/lestcin,  M.  his  conimisoion  to  England,  and 
the  consequences  of  it.  773.  Is  sent  bv  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  lorbid  King  James  return- 
ing to  London,  777.  Appointed  master  of  the 
robes  to  King  William,  824. 
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